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Council^  Administration 
Cliange  Dining  Policy 

The  Student  Council,  in  cooperation  with  the  Dean  of 
Students  and  the  Director  of  Dining  Services,  is  sponsor- 
ing a  series  of  formal  family-style  meals  to  be  held  Satur- 
day evenings. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  last  Tuesday,  Student 
Council   President  Steve  Mora  and  council  member  Alaa 

Zerkin  met   with  Doan  of  Stu* 

dents  Kermit  Morrissey,  Asso-   dining-hall    policy.    Tliey    pro- 
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ciate  Dean  Leonard  Zion,  Di- 
rector of  Business  Administra- 
tion David  Rolbein,  and  Direc- 
tor of  Dining  Services  Norman 
Grimm    to   discuss    changes    in 


C 


Asks  A 


New  Visiting  H 


A  student  planning  a  gather- 
ing must  request  permission 
from  the  residence  hall  council 
executive  committee  at  least 
three  days  in  advance.  The, 
council  will  post  a  notice  of  the 
event. 

After  two  weeks  of  opera- 
tion, the  system  can  be  ex- 
panded by  the  residence  halls 
to  include  impromptu  gather- 
ings of  between  tiuee  and  five 
persons.  Each  residence  hall 
pi.Hi  of  Ifus  type  should  be 
submitted   to  the  Office  of  the 


Dean  of  Students  for  approval. 
The  Dean  of  Student's  direc- 
tive on  open  house  policy  is  in 
accordance  with  a  decision 
made  by  the  president  this 
summer  abolishing  the  previ- 
ous system  in  which  a  man 
may  be  alone  with  a  woman  in 
his  room  during  specified  hours. 
Under  the  rule  established  this 
summer,  students  are  forbid- 
den to  entertain  members  of 
the  opposite  sex.  This  rule  was 
later  modified  to  permit  stu- 
dents to  have  parties  and  "im- 
promptu   social    gatherings." 


University  open  house  poli- 
cies first  c  a  m  e  into  question 
in  December  1963  when  a 
student  -  faculty -administralion 
committee  was  established  to 
review  the  rules.  In  March 
1964,  before  this  committee  had 
a  chance  to  m  a  k  e  its  report. 
President  S  a  c  h  a  r  announced 
that  students  would  keep  their 
doors  open  when  entertaining  i 
members  of  the  opposite  sex. 
The  present  rule  was  instituted] 
when  it  was  realized  that  the  I 
"open  door"  rule  was  unen- 
forceable. 


ti,»=f„.A""""'®'r^r^'t'''  "^T'^f-  P''*^l^-:',V'*'  ^"  ^^^'"^  tomorrow  with  the  boycott  of  dinner,  is  being  planned  bv 
the  student  council.  I  he  demons  rations  will  protest  current  open  house  rules  and  will  work  "toward  the  Uil  of  ob- 
taining a  real  voice  in  the  decision-makinj?  process  affecting  the  student  body  " 

r.f  .  .H.Il'ff  r"T/'  "T'^  ?*!"^  r  '''"'^  ^  '•!^''  Vl'l'^  ^^V]  °f  Students  requesting  a  conference  on  the  establishment 
of  a  student-taculty-administration  committee  that  would  determine  all  rules  affecting  student  affairs  It  aUo  de- 
cided to  use  week  y  protests  to  urge  the  establishment  of  this  committee.  In  addition  the  protests  willremind  the 

administration   of   student   dis-^ — — . ' 

satisfaction  with  present  rules,    ing  hours 

The  council  is  protesting  the 
new  "self-governance"  rules  on 
open  house  hours. 

The  plan,  developed  by  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 
in  cooperation  with  the  Resi- 
dence StaPf  and  the  Student 
Council,  allows  each  residence 
hall  to  decide  how  often  and 
to  what  extent  infortnal  gath- 
erings of  three  or  more  people 
will   l)e   permitted. 

The  hours  must  i?l[  witliin 
the  following  scheduling: 

Friday  —  5  p.m.-l  a.m.;  Sat- 
urday —  5  p.m.-l  a.m.;  Sun- 
day —  1  p.m. -5  p  m.  or  7  p  m- 
11   pm. 

A  student  monitoring  system 
must  be  established  by  the 
Residence  Hall  Council  to 
schedule  two  sludenls,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Council,  to 
remain  in  the  dormitory  dur- 
ing tiie  hours  decided  upon. 
The  representatives  will  be  no- 
tified f)v  the  hosi  or  hostess  of 
the  gathering  as  to  the  location, 
numijer  of  per.sons,  and  their 
time  of  arrival  and  departure. 
Students  on  duty  may  secure 
assistance  from  the  Residence 
Counselors  to  force  compliance 
with  the  procedure. 

The  room  privilege  for  infor- 
mal social  gatherings  will  be 
withdrawn  if  residence  hall 
students  allow  violations  of  the 
rules. 

Residence  halls  may  vote  to 
limit  visiting  to  the  common 
and  limited  access  lounges.  All 
students  may  visit  in  the 
lounges    during    regular    visit- 


Dr.  Black  Named 
Associate  Dean  of 
Brandeis  Faculty 

Dr.  Eugene  C.  Black,  associ- 
ate professor  of  history,  has 
been  named  associate  dean  of 
the  faculty  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr  Black,  who  has  assumed 
his  duties,  replaces  Dr.  I.  Mil- 
ton Sacks,  who  is  on  a  leave  of 
absence  to  conduct  research  and 
writing  in  Southeast  Asia  un- 
der a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
grant. 

Before  coming  to  Brandeis, 
Dr.  Black  was  a  teaching  fel- 
low in  history  and  literature  at 
Harvard.  From  1948-1953  he 
served  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force. 

Dr  Black's  book.  The  Asso- 
ciation: British  I'lxtraparlia- 
meiitary  Political  Organization, 
1769-1793,  was  published  by 
the  Harvard  University  Press 
in  1963. 

He  has  edited  readings  of 
modern  European  intellectual 
history  in  Posture  of  Europe, 
1815-1940  for  the  Dorsey  Press, 
and  is  currently  completing  a 
problems  book  on  British  lib- 
eralism for  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston. 


Athletics  Department  Reorganized; 
Track  and  Cross- Country  Eliminated 

Foil- ►wing:  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  Athi^d'c  Tom  m  it  tee,  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment has  )>een  reorganized  to  facilitate  K«eater  efficiency  and  cohesion.  Major  chalices 
include  deleg-ation  of  responsibility  to  one  director,  Mr.  Irv  Olin,  who  will  have  complete 
control  over  varsity  athletics,  physical  ethication  and  intramurals.  Two  new  coaches 
have  been  appointed  for  the  coming  year.  They  are  Professor  Kay  Ginger  as  tennis 
coach  and  Mr.  John  Hughes  as  baseball  coach.  The  most  controversial  move  was  the 

_ — 4<abolishment    of    the    Brandeis* 


85  Students 
Leave  Brandeis 
In  1963-196/ 

Eighty-five  Brandeis  students 
left  Brandeis  from  September, 
1963  to  June,  1964. 

Thirty-three  transferred  to 
other  colleges.  This  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  past,  according 
to  figures  released  to  the 
Justice  by  Miss  Phyllis  C.  Sil- 
verman, Assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  Students.  Over  the  two  pre- 
vious years  a  total  of  forty 
students  transferred  from 
Brandeis. 

The  great  majority  of  trans- 
fers left  Brandeis  tor  personal 
reasons.  Financial  difficulties 
or  marriipe  were  dominant 
reasons.  Most  of  the  transfer 
students  are  now  attending 
large  institutions  such  as  state 
universities. 

Thirty-two  students  in  good 
standing  asked  to  leave  Bran- 
deis, primarily  for  personal 
reasons.  However,  many  of 
them  told  the  Administrative 
Committee  they  hoped  to  re- 
turn  to   Brandeis  if  possible. 

Twenty  students  were  asked 
to  leave  Brandeis  because  they 
failed  to  meet  academic 
standards.  The  decisions  to  dis- 
miss the  students  were  usually 
made  in  February  and  June 
after  term  examinations. 


track  and  cross-country  team  as  i 
recommended    by    the    Faculty 
Committee. 

The  Faculty  Committee,  com- 
prised of  Professors  Ginger, 
Kustin  and  Sommers,  issued  its 
report  during  the  summer  after 
"many  months  of  delibera- 
tion." The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Athletic  De- 
partment be  renamed  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education 
and  Athletics  and  that  there 
be  one  director.  The  report 
stated  that  all  personnel  should 
primarily  "be  secured  from  the 
physical  education  staff,  there- 
by minimizing  the  need  for 
part  time  coaches." 

The  decision  to  withdraw 
from  full  team  competition  in 
intercollegiate  track  was  based 
on  the  desire  to  make  more 
reasonable  the  level  of  com- 
petition and  the  feasibility  of 
such  competition.  The  length  of 
seasons  in  various  sports,  par- 
ticularly basketball  and  base- 
ball, should  be  reduced  to  an 
optimum  of  eighteen  games, 
the  report  suggested. 

(For  editorial  comment  see 
sports  page.) 


JUSTICE  MEETING 

There  will  be  a  meeting:  of 
all  students  interested  in 
joining  the  stuflf  of  the  JUS- 
TICE in  one  capacity  or  an- 
other, tonig^ht,  in  the  base- 
ment of  Mailman  Hall,  7 
p.m.  The  editors  will  discuss 
this  issue  and  assign  articles 
for  next  week's  issue.  Any- 
body interested  in  comment- 
iiifi;:  upon  the  content  or  form 
of  this  issue  is  also  invited. 


m^ 


Roe  he  Leaves 
To  Write  for 
Sen.  Humplirey 

Dr.  John  P.  Roche,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Politics, 
has  temporarily  left  Brandeis 
to  go  to  Washington,  where  he 
will  write  speeches  for  Vice 
presidential  candidate  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

A  noted  author  and  political 
expert,  Dr.  Roche  will  remain 
with  Humphrey  until  the  elec- 
tion, after  which  he  will  return 
to  his  position  at  Brandeis.  Re- 
cently he  taught  at  the  Adult 
Institute  in  the  summer  and 
held  a  seminar  for  incoming 
freshmen   this  fall. 

Dr  Roche  is  the  national 
chairman  of  the  ADA.  (Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action), 
the  Morris  Hillquit  Professor 
of  Labor  and  Social  Thought, 
and  has  been  a  visiting  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The 
freshman  seminar  was  based 
on  one  of  his  books,  The  (^uest 
for  the  Dream,  concerning  the 
American  minority's  search  for 
equality.  He  is  al.so  the  au'hor 
of  The  Dynamics  of  Democratic 
Government  ^willi  Miuriy  S. 
Stedman,      Jr.),      Courts      and 

Rifi^hts,    and    his    newest    work, 
Shadow  and  Substance. 

Assistant  Professor  Joseph 
Murphy  is  now  acting  chairman 
of  the  Politics  Department. 


posed  a  choice  in  menus,  a 
choice  of  dining  hall  and  the 
varying  of  meal  contracts. 
Dean  Morrissey  stressed  that 
any  change  is  possible,  pro- 
vided that  the  dining  halls  do 
not  lose  money. 

The  experiment  is  slated  to 
begin  Saturday,  Octol)er  10. 
This  week  the  council  will 
compile  a  list  of  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  program.  Meals 
will  consist  of  meat,  salad,  etc. 
and  may  include  a  bottle  of 
wine.  They  will  be  served  by 
volunteer  waiters  cho.seii  from 
those  who  sign  up  for  the  pro- 
gram. At  the  first  meal,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Kutz,  about 
fifteen  students  will  serve  the 
250  participants.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  successful,  there  will 
be  similiar  meals  in  other  din- 
ing halls  every  Saturday  eve- 
ning. 

According    to    the    tentative 

schedule,  students  who  express 

interest  in  the  program  will  be 

asked  to  reserve  places  on  a 
particular  night.  They  may  ar- 
rive individually  or  in  groups 
between  5:00  and  SiUO  the 
night  of  the  meal.  Waiters  will 
bring  platters  of  food  to  each 
table  as  .soon  as  it  is  full. 

Student  Council  has  agreed 
to  pay  for  part  of  the  co.st  of 
renting  tablecloths  and  other 
necessities.  Theiefore.  t  h  o  s  e 
students  who  do  not  pay  the 
activities  fee  will  have  to  pay 
<in  I'X'ra  tee  to  |»;>rlic!i)a',e  in 
the  program.  Council  v^oted  6  6 
witii  Mora  voting  in  favor  of 
"suggesting"  that  women  wear 
dresses  atid  wx'W  v/e;jr  ti(»s  a 'id 
jackets  Those  sludenls  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  in  the  piograrn 
will  \)o  fed  by  the  University 
as  part   of  their  cf)ntract. 

Grimm  agreed  that  students 
could  eat  breakfast  and  dinner 
in  any  dining  hall,  provided 
they  notify  a  checker  in  ad- 
vance. He  al.so  said  that  he 
would  investigate  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  hamburgers  or 
hot  dogs  as  an  alternative  hot 
dish  at  all  meals,  or  of  having 
two  main  dishes  offered  at  a 
meal  He  suggested  putting  cof- 
fee-pots in  the  lounges  of  the 
dining  halls  for  students  to  use 
after  meals. 

The  issue  of  meal  contracts 
was  deferred  to  a  later  meet- 
ing. 


School  Schedules 
More  Transport 
For  Boston  Bound 

To  facilitate  transportation 
into  and  from  Boston,  the  uni- 
versity will  provide  additional 
.service  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
niglUs,  and  Tuesday  and  Sun- 
day afternoons. 

Two  chartered  buses  (more, 
if  necessary)  will  go  to  Boston 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  night 
at  7:15  and  12:10.  From 
H  a  r  V  a  r  d  Square  express 
From  Harvard  Square  express 
buses  will  leave  for  Brandeis  at 
11  30  and  12:45.  On  Tuesday 
afternoons  a  bus  will  go  to  Bos- 
ton at  3  15,  but  lU)  ri'tuni  bus 
has  yet  been  scheduled.  If  this 
program  proves  popular,  it  will 
be  expanded  Buses  will  go 
regularly  to  Riverside  station 
on  Sunday  afternoons. 

To  \\\\<\  out  the  exact  times 
for  all  buses  ionsult  the  .sched- 
ules posted  in  all  dorms  If 
anyone  has  any  questions,  sug- 
gestions, criticisms,  changes,  or 
additions  to  make,  see  or  c.ill 
Barry  Andelman  at  room  411 
Danciger  Hall,  University  ex- 
tension 371. 
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Statement  of  Principles 

The  >;n»un(l  rules  for  this  semester's  Justice  are 
rou^'hly  the  same  as  those  in  force  last  semester.  UnsiKned 
editorials  represent  the  opinion  of  at  least  three-(juarters 
of  the  editorial  board.  These  editorials  do  not  necessarily 
represent   the  views  of  any  other  iH^rsons  associated  with 

The  Justice. 

Si^med  articles  and  letters  represent  only  the  (»pinions 
of  the  writers.  All  letters  and  articles  must  be  signed,  but 
the  editttrs  may,  under  extraoidinary  conditions,  a^^ree  to 
withhold  a  writer's  name.  The  letters- to-the-editors  column 
is  open  to  all  Justice  readers.  We  welcome  articles  from 
regular,  occasional,  and  almost-never  coiitributors  on  any 
subject  of  interest  to  our  readers.  The  editors  reserve  lor 
th(  mselves  the  right  to  determine  whether  any  article  or 
letter  is  to  be  printed,  in  whole  or  in  })art. 

There,  now,  doesn't  that  clear  things  up? 

Dollars  and  Sense 


The  new  method  of  collection  of  the  Student  Activities 
Fee  represents  an  unmistakaljle  (opportunity  for  the  Bran- 
deis  Student  Union  to  assert  its  independence  and  prove 
its  vitality,  in  spite  of  the  way  in  which  the  rule  change 
was  made.  An  efficiently-functioning  Uni(>n,  collecting  its 
own  fees  an<l  flaying  its  own  bills,  will  win  the  respect  of 
those  interested  spectators  in  (Iryzmish  who  have,  admit- 
tedly, challenged  the  Union  to  accept  what  they  consider 
to  be  a  burdensome  ol)ligati(»n.  A  more  (»rn'ious  adxantage 
is  that  Student  Council  allocations  and  disbursements  need 
no  It.nger  be  passed  ui>on  by  administrators  or  trustees.  In 
the  past,  the  Student  Union  treasurer  was  recpjired  to 
submit  bills  or  statements  to  the  University  administra- 
tion acct.unting  office,  which  then  issued  checks  or  reim- 
bursed .o^tudcjits.  All  checks  for  $2,0(M)  or  more  had  to  be 
signed  either  by  tlie  Secretary  (»r  Treasurer  of  the  lioard 
of  Trustees.  This  is  no  longer  the  case. 

In  light  of  this,  it  is  clearly  of  extreme  Inipoitance 
that  the  Student  Union  collect  the  Activities  Fee  from  all 
undergraduate  students.  The  budget  drawn  up  by  the 
Council  last  Spring  and  accepted  by  the  members  of  the 
Student  Union  f(»r  the  VM]\-G')  year  provided  each  organi- 
zation with  a  minimum  allocation.  All  budgets  submitted 
were  cut.  In  order  tor  student  gn»ups  to  function  effective- 
ly and  to  cai-ry  out  their  planned  i)rograms,  the  funds 
collected  must  cover  last  si)ring's  allocations.  The  Student 
Council  distributed  last  week  a  list  of  activities  supported 
by  the  fee.  These  bear  repeating  here.  The  Yearbook,  the 
social  program.  Sunday  night  movies.  The  .Justice,  STKAC, 
Jii-Charlie,  (;ill)ert  &*  Sullivan  Society,  as  well  as  d(.zens 
of  less  prominent  organizati(»ns ;  all  count  upon  the  Activi- 
ties Fee  collection  for  most,  if  not  all,  their  financial  sup- 

IHjrt.  „      .  , 

The  alternative  to  effective  student  collection  and 
financing  of  student  activities  is  an  extremely  undesirable 
one:  the  failure  of  the  Student  Union,  in  its  task  would 
offer  i\  reasonable  alibi  for  an  administration  that  wishes 
to  control  student  activity  allocati(»ns  and  disbursements. 
This  is,  in  fact,  a  ]H)ssibility,  and  paternalistic  atmos- 
phere which  this  arrangement  would  encourage  should  be 

kept   in  mind. 

There  is  <»nly  one  logical  conclusion:  We  urge  every 
student  who  considers  student-organized  and  student-sup- 
ervised activities  a  virtue  and  a  necessary  element  of  a 
University  to  meet  his  ol)ligation  by  paying  the  Student 
Activities  ?>e. 


A  Summer  of  Discontent 

The  admini^! ration  evidently  took  no 
vacation  from  aulociacy  and  hypocrisy  this 
past  summer. 

All  of  us  who  were  here  last  year  will 
remember  the  highly  tcuied  "environment 
committee,"  theoretically  iornied  to  con- 
sider the  views  and  suggestions  of  the  tac- 
ultv  and  students  as  re^-ards  the  university 
envircuiment.  This  committee,  along  with 
its  recommendation  after  six  m<  nths  oi  de- 
liberation to  susi)end  the  "open  door  rule," 
was    thoroughly    ignored   by    the   power(s; 

that  be. 

It  is  now  painfully  obvious  that  the  com- 
mittee was  allowed  to  exist  merely  in  order 
to  pacify  an  aroused  student  body.  No  one 
in  the  administration,  from  the  president 
on  down,  had  any  intentions  of  listening  to 
the  recommendation  of  that  n(»w  detunct 
tri-partite  group.  Dean  Morrissey,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  is  to  be  congratulated  lor 
keeping  a  straight  face  througout  those  six 
long  months;  the  student  and  faculty  mem- 
bers undoubtedly  sense  a  good  deal  more 
keenly  the  frustration  of  having  been  to- 
tally ignore<I. 

The  summer  letter  from  Dean  Morrissey 
to  the  undergraduates  thus  serves  the  posi- 
tive function  of  proving  that  this  adminis- 
tration's interest  in  student  opinion  is  mere- 
ly an  ill-disguised  pose. 

Just  as  insidious  is  the  implication  in  the 
letter  that  the  administration  was  d(»ing 
the  student  body  a  favor  by  allowing  the 
council  to  collect  the  $:U)  activities  fee.  This 
is  glaring  hypocrisv.  The  decision,  made  as 
it  was  in  mid-July,  rendered  effective 
collection  of  the  fee  at  the  early  date  re- 
quired almost   impossible. 

The  dean's  letter  thus  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  ease  with  which  smo(»th  talking 
and  unprincipled  i)eoi)le  can  decieve  hope- 
less idealists  such  as  we  students  tend  to  be. 
Rut  we  still  have  The  Rule  itself  to  C(m- 
tend  with.  No  amount  of  modification,  such 
as  that  outlined  in  last  week's  "C.azette," 
can  make  the  situation  tolerable. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
F>randeis  that  human  relationships  were 
allowed  to  (level(»p  freely.  Emotions  run 
high  here;  this  is  as  it  should  be  am<»ng 
youthful  rnd  energetic  people.  Despite  the 
'smallness  and  isolation  (»f  the  campus,  the 
freedom  given  the  students  allowed  for  a 
lemarkable  amount  of  emoti(»nal  as  well  as 
intellectual   growth. 

The  school's  social  atmosphere  is  now 
going  to  be  directed  away  from  the  intense 
and  vital  personal  relationships  which  per- 
sonified it  for  so  many  years,  and  towards 
the  "big-campus,"  big-weekend,  drinking 
and  cars,  formals  and  bowling  club  medi- 
oc-ritv  of  the  average  university. 

But  Brandeis  has  neither  the  facilities, 
the  urban  location  nor  the  ])reppy  student 
body  of  an  Illinois  or  a  Syracuse,  and  the  re- 


sult of  this  change  in  atmosphere  will  be 
to  stille  considerably  the  cieaiive  emotions 
of  a  generally  gifted  group  of  people. 

The  next  step  will  l^e  to  build  a  huge 
student  union  building,  as  is  seen  on  so 
many  college  campuses,  so  that  these  youth- 
ful energies  may  be  directed  to  *' worth- 
while" activities  such  as  'oowling,  ping-pong 
and  surely  nok-hockey.  A  more  conservative 
student  body  will  begin  to  appear,  and  there 
will  be  greater  numbers  of  them. 

Brandeis  as  a  functioning  and  important 
idea  will  cease  to  exist.  The  University  of 
Sachar,  easily  confused  with  so  many  other 
American  universities,  will  api)ear,  lost 
somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Waltham,  Mass. 

And  the  summer  of  1964  was  the  Year 
One  in  this  unfortunate  metamorphosis. 


Tomorrow's  Protest 

The  Student  Council  protest  scheduled 
for  tom«)rrow  night  at  the  dining  halls  (see 
Steve  Mora's  "State  of  the  Union"  message 
on  this  page)  will  be  the  first  of  a  hopefudy 
long  series  of  weekly  passive  resistance 
j)rojects.  We  urge  universal  participation  in 
the   plan,  which   is  a  highly  commendaole 

one. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  every  student  who 
senses  the  oj)pressiveness  not  only  of  The 
Rule,  but  (»f  the  lack  of  student  influence 
on  environmental  decisions,  to  take  part  in 
the  protest.  Anyone  who  does  not  is,  in 
fact,  ac(iuieseing  to  the  campus  situation  as 
it  now  exists. 

Attend  the  union  meeting  at  5  p.m.  to- 
morrow. Do  not  attend  dinner. 

'Self  Governance' 

The  nuMlification  of  The  Rule  printed  in 
last  week's  (lazette  is  rendered  notable  by 
its  use  of  the  words  "self  governance." 

The  phrase  is  vile  enough — self  govern- 
ment is  the  accepted  idiom — but  in  this 
context  it  is  incongruous  aiul  incredible. 

No  amount  of  phrase  turning  at  this 
point  can  convince  anyone  that  the  aihiiin- 
istration  wi.^hes  to  give  the  students  a  sig- 
nliicant  amount  of  control  over  their  own 
campus  environment,  especially  as  regards 
visiting  h(.urs. 

By  "self  governance"  is  meant  here  the 
right  to  accept  a  decision  about  one's  own 
environment  unilaterally  made  by  someone 
else.  The  "})!  i\  ilege",  as  this  someone  else 
l)uts  it,  to  allow  three  ov  m(.re  in  a  room 
for  an  "impr(  mptu  social  gatherir.g"  in  no 
way  alleviates  the  indignity  of  the  first 
decree  laid  down  last  summer. 

Until  the  right  to  have  "improm|)tu  so- 
cial gatherings"  between  two  i):_ople  is  re- 
stored, no  amount  of  semantics  about  "self- 
governance"  will  suffice. 

The  Rule,  with  or  without  modifications, 
is  bad  enough.  Let's  cut  out  the  high-sound- 
ing phraseology. 


State  of  the  Union 

STEVEN  MORA 

It  is  my  opinion  that  at  this  moment  there  is  no  chance  of  eliminating  the 
present  i)arietal  hours  rule.  That  is,  there  is  no  single  action  or  collection  (»f  actions  by 
the  student  body  which  will  rid  us  of  this  abominable  rule.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this-  first  the  complete  lack  of  support  for  our  cause  among  those  interested  in  the 
Brandeis  Community;  and  second,  the  resolve  of  the  administration  at  the  very  least  to 
keep  this  rule  on  the  books.  It  is  on  this  i>remise  that  present  council  policy  is  based. 
To    begin,    the     council    has  "^  ' 


On  Guard! 


The  stationing  of  a  watchman  at  the  only  entrance 
to  the  S(»uth  Street  groves  (»f  academe  po.ses  several  in- 
teresting (luestions.  The  job  (»f  the  gentlemen  on  guard 
there  is,  api)arently  to  ascertain  whether  (»r  not  api)r(»ach- 
ing  vehicles  bear  credentials  sufficient  to  i)ermit  them 
access  to  campus.  His  purpose  must  be,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  certain  people  to  campus.  Now,  we 
can,  for  the  moment,  divide  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  into  two  groups:  Brandeis  students  and  non-Bran- 
deis  students.  If  that  man  in  the  gray  uniform  has  been 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  prevent  Brandeis  students  from 
entering  campus,  the  implications  are  too  brutal  to  discuss 
at  length.  We  will  only  note  this  would  be  the  next  logical 
step  to  what  is  present  administration  policy;  students 
should  be  .seen  and  not  heard  (certainly  never  listened  to). 
There  is,  of  course,  the  other  group,  the  non-Brandeis 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


worked  with  the  administra- 
tion in  developing  the  proce- 
dures under  which  this  rule 
will  be  carried  out.  Our  pur- 
p>ose  is  simple:  to  provide  the 
most  freedom  possible  for  the 
Brandeis     student     within     the 


there  will  be  one  demonstra-  demonstration  going  into,  say, 
tion  a  week  designed  for  two  its  17th  week  is  big  news.  For 
purposes:  first,  to  inform  the  another  thing  ,it  is  a  program 
administration  of  our  continued  which,  if  its  goals  ^re  not  estab- 
disagreement  and  disgust  with  lishod,  can  be  easily  escalated, 
this  rule;  and  second,  to  de-  Fmally.  and  best  of  all  rontin- 
Hrnnriri^  Miifieni  wmim  me  mand  a  conference  for  the  pur-  ued  weekly  protest  will  make 
fJk  IbelilTthatiYvo  stud^  pose- of  creating  a  real  tripartite  opposition  to  the  rule  and  ex- 
U^Irocedures  closely,  vou  committee  concerning  terms  pression  of  our  desire  for  great- 
will  s^  that  our  opportunities  favorable  to  the  studc.U  body  ^/^^^  ^.^^^rTt  ide^t '^rdv 
are  not  as  severely  limited  as  Tomorrow  a  memorandum  wmI  ^"  Y^,;!"^  \j^Y„  arbitrarv  ^ule 
miahi  havr  been  exDccted  bo  sent  to  Dean  of  Students  will  }^^^^}  i"is  arDiirary  rule 
Thfs  does  not  mean  that  I  am  Morrissey,  making  this  demand,  or  will  quit  opposing  it.  Some- 
This  does  nol  mean  yi«|  ^  *"  ^.  advantages  of  this  Dol-  day  the  rule  will  be  changed; 
advocating  violation  of  the  rule.        i  ne  aavaniages  oi   ims   poi         y  nossiblv    so«^n 

Those  breaking  the  rule  will  uy  are  many.  First,  it  is  de-  and  someday,  possiDiy  soon, 
be  runninra  risk  and  will  be  signed  to  accomplish  our  most  students  wdl  sit  on  a  truly 
?airirbut  appropriately  decM^  important  goal-the  formation  powerful,  dec.s.on-making,  tri- 
fairly  Dui  appropriaieiy  ucc  ^^  h^^  ^^^^^^^  cooperative  com-  partite  committee.  Tonnorrow 
wim.  mittee.     Second,   it   is   a   policy   night's  and  this  week  s  demon- 

Protests  Ahead  which     has     a     much     greater   stration   will  consist   of  a    stu- 

To  continue,  the  council  does  chance  of  support  than  one  de-  *;"J;^'t3t,''»y<;,"^},  will^bras: 
not  intend  to  acquiesce  to  this  signed  to  achieve,  as  one  alum-  ^^PP'SP^'^'^.  P^^^f  ^''^r/-^^ 
rule  though  it  has  worked  with  nus  put  it,  "the  maximum  in  sex-  ^'f.'lff^if'^XXbe  handed  out  -it 
the  administration  in  develop,  ual  cohabitation/'  n  add^  jon  ^^^'^'^  ^^li^^'^^^f^^.^'^.too 
ing  procedures  within  the  rule,    ii  is   irnianng  lo   me   acimmis     «  ■^'^  ,        n         «» 

Beginning    tomorrow    night,   tration;  also  it  is  impressive.  A  (Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Page  Three 


Service  Bureau  Plans  Projects 
In  Transportation,  Odd  Jobs 


Lectures^  Discussions 
Aid  Boston  Students 


The  Student  Service  Bnreau  is  beginning  the  school  year  by  offering  many  aer-  A  program  to  encourage  talented  junior  high  school 

LTnance7ld%un'en^^^^^           ItudZl''"'''""^"'  ^^'  ^"'''"'  ^  non-profit  organization,  boys  from  Boston  to  continue  their  education  beyond  high 

Currently,  the  most  publicized  of  the  Bureau's  serv^ices  is  the  Student  Book  ^^^^^/^^^  conducted  at  Brandeis  University  this  summer. 

Exchange,  operating  in  the  basement  of  Shapiro  A.  Here  students  can  buy  and  sell  ^  youths,  an  integrated  group  from  Charlestown, 

used  books  at  a  price  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  Bureau  is  trying  to  keep  costs  Ro.xbury  and  the  South  End,  were  chosen  because  they 

at  not  more  than  4  or  5  per-— — — — : — - — — - — — -- — — ^ showed  potential  for  improving  their  classroom  ix?rform- 


bus  trips  to  and  from  the  air-   of  the  student  body.  It  is  a  non-  iinep  nnH'fnr  p^nHnn^n^  fCoT.l*-I)f!,«^!VYr«  V""^"^*"^^       ^^^  u^*'!' 

port.    Buses    from    campus    to  profit    organization    paying   its  ^"^^^^^  ^^^  continuing  their  education  beyond  high  school. 

New  York  will  also  run  at  the  workers     standard     campus  The  eight-week  program  introduced  the  boys  to  the 

cost  of  $9  round  trip.  — i--:--    ^.r  ..       ,      ,     ,      .  ii     x-  ,       .    . 

Locally,    the    SSB    plans 


salaries.  Without  student  sup-   world  of  academic  ideas  through  lectures,  discussions   trips 
?n  Srli.\^/.l?.l"?Il./?°VrPii?,^-   and  classroom  experience.  Jointly  financed  and  conducted 

by  Brandeis  and  Action  for  Boston  Community  Devehip- 
ment.   Inc.    (ABCD),   the  program   cost  $24,000  and 
tended  from  July  6  to  August  28. 

The 


help     Brandeis     students     in   As  Peter  Siris  ('66),  President, 
several  ways.  It  will  arrange  a   puts  it,  "We  can  only  succeed 
discount  system  with  Waltham   if  we  are  supported  by  the  en- 
Bos-   merchants,  entitling  the  bearer   tire  student  body." 

of  a  card,   costing   from  25   to 

50c,  to  reduced  rates  in  many 
local  stores.  A  full  list  of  these 
establishments  will  be  posted 
this  fall.  SSB  also  plans  to 
bring  several  concerts  to  cam- 
pus. These  will  be  offered  at  rp  .,,  „  i  •  oi  ,  .  ^ 
the  lowest  possible  price  and  ^^  ^'*  brandeis  htudents  and  Facult> 
will    feature    such    big    name             I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  a   17 


A  id  Freedom  Student 

Ed.  Note:  Dr.  Weil  is  an  Assistant  I^oJTessor  of  Russian 


_  -.  _ .   year  old  Negro  lifirl 

ofck  G?e»,°?r    ^'''^''^   ^""^    ^!'°"?  S^""^'^"'  J^'is^is-^ippi.  who  wa.s  a  [student  in  a  Mis.si.s- 

Employment 

help    alleviate    financia 


To 


sippi  Freedom  School   staffed   this  past  summer  by  two 
1   former  Brandeis  students    (Steven   Levine  and  Madeline 


difTicultios,  the  SSB  will  start   Geltman  Levine,  '62),  and  who  is  enterinir  B( 


ton's  Com- 


cent 

Transportation  is  another 
area  with  which  the  SSB  will 
deal.  The  Bureau  will  make  a 
study  of  transportation  facili- 
ties into  Boston  and  report  its 
findings  wilh  suggestions  for 
improvement  to  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office.  Once  in 
ton,  students  can  again  be 
aided  by  the  SSB.  fhey  will  be 
able  to  attend  many  theaters 
and  concerts  in  the  area  for 
reduced  prices.  Those  joining 
the  Invitation  Dinners  Club, 
for  a  $6  fee,  will  be  entitled  to 
a  free  meal  at  each  of  25  dif- 
ferent restaurants,  as  well  as  30 
free  admissions  to  the  Saks 
Theatres.  The  stipulation  will 
be  that  a  student  must  buy  one 
meal,  or  one  ticket,  in  eacli 
case,  lo  get  the  second  free. 

Transportation 

Other  transportation  facilities 
will  include  the  Brandeis  Flight 
to  Europe,  to  be  run  sometime 

po^si^re.^  ^L/^SSB    wil^also  oS3^^Jots'Vs"tp^rTu7ors'  ^^^^^ation :   lack  of  higher  mathematics 

operate    home-lo-school    group  Lndymen,  Ind  bammders  i^uage,  restricted  courses  in  history,  etc. 

flights  to  Chicago,  for  example,  The  Student  Service  Bureau             Because   the   Commonwealth   School   has   already    ex- 

for   $90   round    trip,    including  depends  solely  on  the  support  tended   aid    to   about   seven   other   students    from    similar 

backgrounds,  it  is  unable  to 
offer  financial  aid  in  this  case, 
which  came  up  late  in  the  sum- 
mer. I  am  asking  you  to  con- 
tribute whatever  you  can  lo 
help  pay  this  girl's  tuition  and 
a  part  of  her  board.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Commonwealth  School  Schol 
arship  Fund;  in  this 
are  tax  deductible.  PI 
contributions  lo  I.  Weil.  Shiff- 
man  Hall,  Brandeis  University. 

Sincerely    yours, 
Irwin  Weil 


ex- 


program  was  a  demon- 
stration to  determine  if  .such  a 
campus  experience  would  im- 
prove school  achievement  and 
increase  the  number  of  such 
youths  who  seek  post-iiigh 
school  education. 

Finding  Interests 
During  their  liisl  two  weeks 
on  the  campus,  the  boys  were 
introduced  lo  academic  ideas 
througii  lectures  and  discus- 
sions aimed  at  finding  their 
particular  interests.  The  whole 


and   foreign   Ian- 


Forty-Six  Enlarge  Faculty; 
Ph.  D.'s  Predominate  on  Staff 


has 
and 


Forty-six  new  teachers  have  joined  the  faculty  this  year.  Two  will  come  to 
Brandeis  in  the  second  semester. 

Loui.se  Bogan  will  be  a  Jacob  Ziskind  Visiting  Professor  of  Knglish.  She 
published  many  books  of  poetry,  and  she  received  Guggenheim  Fellowships  in  1933 
1937. 

Yves  Bonnefoy  was  first  here  in  1960-61.  He  is  a  Jacob  Zi.skind  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  French  and  holds  a  Diplome  d'etudes  superieures  de  Philo.sophie  from  the 
University  of  Paris.  M.  Bonnefoy  is  a  French  literary  critic  and  art  historian.  He  has 
published  a  critical  biography  of  the  French  poet,  Rimbaud,  and  three  books  of  poetry. 

Helen  Codere  will  teach  anthropology  here.  She  received  her  Ph.D.  at  Columbia 

University    and    has    taught    at — ■ 

Vassar  College  and  Bennington 
College.  Dr.  Codere  has  done 
field  work  in  anthropology  in 
Belgian  Central  Africa,  in  Ice- 
land, and  among  the  Salish  and 
Kwakiutl  Indians  of  British 
Columbia. 

Martin  Gibbs,  who  will  teach 


)oi    Schol-    -"-;■" .-•"  " 

form  they    Problems,  job  o| 
lease  mail    ^'-'reers.  ^Severs 


biology,  was  associated  with 
the  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory. Dr.  Gibbs  is  editor-in- 
chief  of  "Plant  Physiology  "  and 
has  published  in  many  scien- 
tific journals. 

Goodman    Chairs 
Philosophy 

Nelson  Goodman  is  the  first 
Brandeis  professor  to  hold  the 
Harry  A.  Wolfson  Chair  in 
Philosophy.  His  books  include 
"The  Structure  of  Appearance" 
and  "Fact,  Fiction,  and  Fore- 
cast." 

Ernest  Grunwald  has  joined 
the  Chemistry  Department.  He 
wrote  "Atoms,  Molecules,  and 
Chemical  Change"  together 
with  R.  H.  Johnson  and  h  a  s 
also  written  a  chemistry  text- 
book lor  general  education. 

Morion  Keller  will  be  a  pro- 
fessor of  history.  His  books  in- 
clude "In  Defense  of  Yester- 
day: James  M.  Beck  and  the 
Politics  of  Conservatism,  '  "The 
New  Deal:  What  Was  It.'" 
"The  Life  Insurance  Enter- 
pri.sc,  1885-1910.  "and  "A  Study 
in  tiic  Limits  of  Corporate 
Power." 

Composer   to   Teach 

Ernest  Krenek,  Jacob  Zis- 
kind Visiting  Professor  of  Mu- 
sic, will  teacii  at  Brandeis  dur- 
ing the  second  semester.  He 
h  a  s  written  80  compositions, 
including  operas,  music  dramas, 
symphonies,  and  choral  and 
chamber  music.  His  most  fa- 
mous opera  is  "Jonny  spiell 
auf  • 

Norton  E.  Long,  professor  of 
American  Community  Govern- 
ment, will  be  the  first  to  hold 
the  James  Gordon  Chair 
Brandeis.  He  has  written  a 
book,  "The  Polity,"  and  several 
articles, 
elude  wilh  refreshments  and  an  William  Farnsworth  Loomis. 
opportunity  to  talk  individual-  Rosensliel  Visiting  Professor  of 
ly  with  Mr.  Minow.  Biochemistry,   was   an   Adjunct 

Also  scheduled  for  the  series   Professor    and    Consultant    for 


Newton  Minow 
To  Talk  First 
In  Gen.  Ed  S 

Newton  Minow,  formerly  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations C(>mmission  and  cham- 
pion of  higher  quali'.v  tele- 
vision programming  to  replace 
today's  "vast  wasteland."  will 
inaugurate  tiiis  year's  General 
Education  S  series.  All  students 
are  invited  to  join  Mr.  Minow 
Thursday  at  7:00  in  the  Olin- 
Sang  a   <^'itorium. 

Conceived  and  led  by  Presi- 
dent Sachar,  tliis  extr  i-curricu- 
lar  course  is  designed  to  bring 
to  the  crmpus  leaders  from 
various  disciplines  who  will 
reflect  on  their  personal  as  well 
as  their  professional  lives.  The 
speake  s  in  this  Thursday  eve- 
ning series  are  chosen  by  a  stu- 
dent committee,  co-chaired  this 
year  by  Joel  Stein  '65  and 
Chuck  Bressler  '65. 

The  course,  which  is  open 
only  to  Brandeis  students,  will 
begin  with  an  informal  discus- 
sion by  Mr.  Minow  who  is  cur- 
rently executive  vice-president 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Brilannica. 
He  then  will  invite  questions 
and  comments  from  the  audi- 
ence. The  discussion  will  con- 


in   Greenwich,    Connecticut. 

Pierre  Samuel,  Jacob  Zis- 
kind Visiting  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics, will  teach  at  Brandeis 
only  for  the  first  semester.  He 
has  written  "Algcbre  Locale," 
"Mcthodes  d'Algcbre  Abstraits 
en  Geometric  Algebrique,"  and 
wilh  O.  Zariski,  "Commutative 
Algebra." 

John  R.  Suley,  Jacob  Zis- 
kind Visiting  Professor  of  So- 
ciology, is  on  leave  from  New 
York  University  and  will  join 
Brandeis  permanently.  His  ma- 
jor books  are  "C  r  e  s  t  w  o  o  d 
Heights,"  "Cau.ses  of  Preju- 
dices," "Community  Chest,  A 
Case  Study  in  Philanthropy." 
and  "The  Alcohol  Language." 

Roland  R.  Warren  is  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Community  Theory  at 
tlu 


Attention 

All    members  of  the 

Brandeis    Sfudenf    Body: 

Reorganization     Meeting, 

Student  Council 

Publicity  Committee, 

Wednesday,  September  30, 

Mailman    112, 

7:00  8:00 


Orientation 
Freshmen 


Following  this  initial  period 
the  boys  participatc^d  in  three 
simultaneous  programs:  a  basic 
c  o  u  r  s  c  in  communications 
skills  such  as  reading  and  writ- 
ing, conducted  by  tutors  with 
the  assistance  of  an  experienced 
secondary  school  teacher;  an 
array  of  individual  or  group 
projects  in  academic?  areas  in 
which  the  boys  demon.strated 
an  interest;  and  small  group 
sessions  to  encourage  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  topics  as  social 
pporlunities  and 
ral  other  means 
were  utilized  in  developing 
the  boys'  interests,  including 
laboratory  work,  classroom 
sessions,  trips  to  points  of  in- 
terest, visiting  speakers  and 
dramatic  activities. 

Folluw    Up 

During  the  1964  65  school 
year,  the  boys'  classroom  pi-r- 
forniancc  will  be  followed  (o 
determine  if  any  improvcMuent 
in  acliiovement  results.  Teach- 
ers and  counselors  from  the 
Boston  School  Department  who 
wil  work  with  the  boys  in  the 
regular  school  year  were  in- 
vit(>d  to  observe  \\\v  program  in 
action  during  the  summer.  The 
program  wil  also  be  evaluated 
by  ABCD's  Research  Depart- 
ment. 

Introduces 
to  School 


Fre.shman  orientation  week  of  Septenilier  17  to  2:5  wa.s 
(lesig-ned  to  accpiainl  incoming  student.s,  both  rreshman 
and  tran.sfer,  with  the  physical  and  intellectual  a.spect.s  (,f 
the  school,  its  coui'.se.s.  an<l  il.s  instructors. 

New   students   arrived    on    canipiis    all    dav    Tuesday 
Heller  Graduate  School  for   September    17th,    hefoi-e   dimicr— President    Sachar's    li      * 


A  d  V  a  need  Studies  in  Social 
Welfare  at  Brand(«is.  From  1958 
to  1962  he  was  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Social  Research 
Service  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  in  New  York 
City.  Since  1962  Dr.  Warren 
was  the  International  AtTairs 
Representative  to  Germany  for 
the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

Robert  II.  y'V  beles.  Associate 
Professor  of  biochemistry,  has 
been  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  has 
worked  in  the  area  of  the  me- 
chanism    of     enzymatic     reac- 


tiiat    evemiig.    stu- 
willi     their     dorm 


quet.    Latei 
dents     nul 
counselors. 

The  following  days  of  orien- 
tation included  riv^istrat  ion. 
physicals  and  placement  exami- 
nations as  well  as  a  variety  of 
social  functions,  Friday.  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  .Sachar  received 
the  new  students  at  their  home 
in  Newton  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  a  brunch 
with  the  faculty,  in  addition  to 
a  faculty  advisor-advisee  recep- 
tion, was  set  up  to  enable  new 
students  to  meet  the  faculty. 

New  students  also  had  the 
opportunity  lo  see  the  Brandeis 

in    the    class- 


tions. 

Letlerio  Calapai,  Visiting  As-  faculty    perform, 
sociatc  Professor  of  Fine   Arts, 
replaces    Peter    Grippe    in    the 
etching    class    while    Grippe    is 


Dan- 


room,  at  tlH>  seminars  in  sum- 
mer reading  and  at  the  facully- 
sturient  panel  discussion  on  the 
topic  of  'In  Loco  Parentis" 
Outside  the  classroom  too.  the 
faculty  performed  at  their 
chaml)er  music  cotu-ert.  given 
Monday  evenitig  in  Rapaporte 
I'reasure   Hall 

Additional  social  events  in- 
cluded a  fr(  shman  dance,  a 
homecoming  dance,  a  cookoiit, 
a  picnic,  and  the  showing  of  the 
film,    "One    Eytnl    .lacks." 

Orientation  week  drew  to  a 
close  with  sectioning.  Tuesday, 
September  22.  Classes  com- 
menced th(»  following  day. 


this  fall  are  Julet  FeifTer. 
October  22,  and  Lawrence 
Wien,  November  19.  Other 
speakers  will  be  announced 
throughout  the  year.  There  is 
no  charge  for  the  series. 


Brandeis  since  1957.  He  was  in 
a  British-American  expedition 
that  climbed  Nanda  Devi,  25.- 
660-foot  mountain  in  the  Him- 
alayas, in  1956.  Since  1952  he 
has  directed  his  own  laboratory 


gl^  taking  a  sabbatical.  Since  1960 
he  has  been  director  of  the  In- 
taglio Workshop,  which  he 
founded.  He  has  given  one-man 
shows  in  New  England,  the 
South,   and   New   York   City. 

Farahe  Maloof  is  an  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry. He  is  well-known 
for  his  investigations  in  thyroid 
research. 

Ruth  Schachter  Morgenthau, 
Associate  Professor  of  Politics, 

(Continued  on  Page  II) 


Attention— Voters 


Anyone  now  a  resident  in  setts  at  least  20  days  before 

the    state,     or    anyone     who  the  election  on  November  .'{. 

moves    here    by    October    1,  Such  persons  may  vote  only 

will  be  able  to  vote  for  prcs-  for  president  and  vice  presi- 

ident    and    vice   president    of  dent,  not  for  any  other  fed- 


tbe  r.  S.  if  he  applies  at  his 
city  or  town  hall  to  get  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  from 
the  state  where  he  formerly 
lived.  He  must  do  this  soon 
enough  for  the  certificate  to 
be     returned     to     IVlas.sachu- 


eral,  .state,  or  local  ollicials. 
Anyone  livins:  in  Massa- 
chu.setts  for  one  year  prior 
to  the  election  day  may  be- 
come a  regular  voter  by 
registering  between  Sep- 
tember 11  and  October  2. 
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Opening  Day  at  Camp  Brandeis 


The  Big  Pleasure 

By  JUDY   MORRIS 

September  17,  a  lonj?  awaite<!  day,  finally  arrived.  It  was  j?reeted  with  mixed 
emotions  —  excitement,  apprehension,  and  a  bit  of  what  is  known  as  just  plain  fear. 
But  throu^'h  the  efforts  of  the  upperclassmen  on  the  Orientation  Week  Committee, 
the  freshmen  were  soon  put  at  ease. 

On  bej?inninjr  a  new  and  different  experience,  there  is  nothing  more  appreciated 
than  a  friendly  smile  and  a  helpful  word.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  respect  that  the  Orien- 
tiUion   Committee   achieved   its 


l»realest  success.  Whenever  the 
freshmen  were  in  doubt  about 
directions,  names  of  buildings, 
or  various  other  problems, 
there  was  always  an  upperclass- 
man  waiting  to  help.  In  some  in- 
stances this  went  even  as  far  as 
htlping     in     the     selection     of 


and  it's  as  good  a  time  as  any 
to  start  forming  these  opinions. 
One  element  which  was  of 
great  benefit  during  Orienta- 
tion Week  was  Ihe  contact  be- 
tween faculty  and  student.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  not  quite 
as     much     mingling     as     there 


cour.«>es  and   in  the  planning  of  could  have  been,  but  what  there 

was  proved  extremely  valuable. 
The  seminars  were  an  excellent 
means  of  introducing  the  fresh- 
men to  academic  life  —  a  gen- 
tle introduction  and  a  highly 
pleasant  one.  The  atmosphere 
at  these  discussions  aroused  a 
definite  enthusiasm  in  the  stu- 
dents for  the  si'holastic  side  of 
Brandeis  life.  We  know  that  in 
the  very  near  future  we  shall 
be  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of 
this  and  are  looking  forward  to 
it. 

In  Loco  Parentis 


schedules — both  can  be  rather 
confusing  tasks.  Even  though 
some  of  us  may  have  been  the 
victims  of  a  senior's  practical 
jokes,  Brandeis  students  seem 
to  have  welcomed  us  with  open 
arms. 

The  opening  banquet  was  an 
excellent  means  of  meeting  fel- 
low members  of  the  class  of  '68 
a.<:  well  as  an  introduction  to  the 
administration.  Even  the  food 
was  great  —  though  rumor  has 
it  that  this  was  merely  a  first 
impression.  But  it  was  the  in- 
formal activities  Which  actually 
made  a  freshman  feel  a  part 
©f  campus  life.  In  fact,  these 
may  even  be  classified  as  "big 
plea.'fure." 

And  here  another  aspect  of 
Orientation  Week  appeared  be- 


great  contribution  to  our  first 
impression  of  Brandeis.  The 
hectic  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the 
upperclassmen  made  us  feel 
that  perhaps  they  didn't  know 
that  much  more  than  we  did. 
Even  seniors  now  must  get  us€'d 
to  calling  Hamilton  Quad  Mas- 
sell. 

In  order  to  judge  Orientation 
Week  as  a  success  or  a  failure, 
it  is  ncH?essary  to  examine  it  in 
light  of  the  purpose  it  was  ex- 
pected to  serve.  As  a  welcome 
for  new  students  it  definitely 
achieved  its  purpose.  It  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  acquaint  our- 

{Coniinued  on  Page  10) 


wneR    Qtr  t^e^r  c^TWtoaur  ftcnjiu^s   how  i 

By  TAMAR  DIESENDRUCK 


Another  worthw4iile  experi- 
ence was  the  faculty-student 
panel  discussion,  *'ln  Loco  Par- 
entis." Although  there  was  a 
definite  tendency  to  concen- 
trate on  parietal  hours,  the  en- 
tire  role  of   the   college   as   an 


Fantasy  of  Orientation  Exposed 

By   MELVYN    FREILICHER 

The  freshman's  week  of  social  whirlwinds,  gay  brunches,  titillating  teas,  and 
perspicacious  parties  has  gracefully  de  parted  from  our  lives  a  week  ago.  Thank  c;o<l. 
This  unreal  world  within  the  unreal  world  that  is  Brandeis,  was  a  little  too  confusing 
to  bear.  I  felt  vaguely  like  a  protagonist  in  Pirandello's  Six  Characters  In  Search  of  an 


lore  us    All  of  us  quickly  be-   authority  in  the  student.s'  lives    Author,  running  around  searching  and  screeching  for  **Reality. 


»> 


came  very  much  aware  of  cam- 
pus concern  for  "big  pleasure." 
In  many  ways  the  fact  that  we 
were  immediately  forced  to 
face  a  controversial  issue  in- 
€reas«Hl  the  feeling  of  belonging 
to  Brandeis.  Each  of  us  will 
undoubtedly  have  our  own 
©pinions  concerning  such  issues. 


was  discussed.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  freshmen  were  ac- 
tually exposed  to  opinions  of 
people  other  than  students  on 
the  subject.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing afternoon  and  an  important 
part  of  Orientation  Week. 

Encounters  with  various  peo- 
ple   on    campus    have    made    a 


Nodt  that  we  were  left  alone  and  groping.  The  upperclassmen  did,  in  fact,  show 
a    genuine    interest    in    helping 


Old  Songs,  New  Lyrics 

By  STEPHEN  LISANSKY 

Under  the  willows  we  sat,  and  played  'til  we  were 
hungry,  so  we  ate  and  thought  and  played  some  more.  New 
faces  and   new   j^eople,   new   rooms   and    new   homes,   new 

living  and  new  lives;  to  be  a  freshman  is  to  be  very  little  of  the  two  or  three  instructors 
anil  very  much  lost. 

It  is  however,  a  well  known  mathematical  princii)le 
that    for    each    bit    more   found 


freshmen.  However,  helping 
tfiem  to  do  what?  Attend  a 
multitude  of  social  ceremonies 
all  of  which  sugar-coated  the 
school  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  real  business  of  learn- 
ing at  Brandeis.  ("Reality  .  .  . 
reality   .  .   .") 

It  was  a  week  of  token  inte- 
gration during  which  brave  but 
futile  attempts  were  made  to 
unite  the  faculty  and  student. 
At  a  brunch  (of  bagels  and  lox 
of  course)  one  could  observe 
a  few  (very  few)  teachers  chat- 
ting with  students.  Since  none 


you  are.  you  are  tiiat  much  less 
lost.  Although  we  don't  know 
if  you  are  completely  found  at 
fifty-one  percent  or  ninety-nine 
percent,  we  might  agree  that 
the  more  found  you  are.  the 
better  it  is  for  you.  I  mean;  who 
would  want  to  be  more  lost 
than  he  is  innately'' 

Anyhow,  the  question  at 
hand  is  when  anfl  where  (l«)es 
one  acciimulnte  the  found  he 
needs?  I  would  say  that  at  the 
fnd  of  orientation  w<Hk  a 
f  r  e  s  h  m  a  n  niay  drop  his 
"very's"  and  be  only  a  little 
found  and  much  lost.  When  he 
may  reverse  the  adjectives  we 
fshall   see.   But   for   the  moment 


tude  of  the  .«5ophomore  boys) 
and  freshman  girls  being  as 
sweet  and  maidenly  as  they  are 
(no  comment  here),  like  to  get 
a  crack  at  each  other  before 
the   upp<'rclassmen   arrive  witii 

{Continued  on  Page  11) 


at  North  quad's  bruncii  taught 
any  subject  which  interested 
me  personally,  I  felt  another 
social  function  had  somehow 
escaped  fulfilling  its  manifest 
destiny. 

Last  Monday's  faculty-advisee 
r€<?eption  had  a  similar  fate. 
Being  interested  in  psychology, 
I  naturally  journeyed  to  the 
social  science  reception  at  Sha- 


From  Riihes  to  Rags 


By  ROBERT  BERENSON 

Orientaticm    weeks   come   and    go.    Despite    the   most 
earnest  efforts  of  the  Orientation  Week  Committee,  noth- 
ing really  changes  from  year  to  year.  Freshman  boys,  in 
he  has  made  an  important  step   expectation  of  the  competition  of  the  upperclassmen  and 

to   found.    He   knows,   for   ex-  their  hated  cars,  make  "plays"  for  freshman  girls.  Fresh- 
ample;  where  Mailman  Hall  is, 

how  to  pronounce  but  not  spell  ,,   j     i 

r.rysmiche,    he    most    certainly  '^^'^s  meetmgs  are  called  at  nn- 

knows     where     Nathan     Seifer  thinkable  times   in   unheard   of 


piro  A.  I  was  rather  disappoint- 
ed when  no  psych  teachers 
showed  up.  However,  in  the  in- 
terim I  met  a  wonderful  person 
(a  fellow  freshman)  which 
compensated  for  the  lack  of 
professors.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
point  all  along.  I  have  since 
heard  a  nasty  rumor  that  a 
psych  professor  actually  did 
show  up  later  in  the  afternoon 
—  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  I  never  listen  to 
gossip. 

Speaking  of  social  functions, 
the  food  at  President  SaChars 
reception  was  good,  but  the 
"how  do  you  do's"  not  only 
embarrassed  all  of  us  socially 
stunted  freshman  but  somehow 
seemed  rather  pointless.  The 
cookout  and  picnic  contained 
more  edible  food  than  does  the 
dining  room.  Except  if  you 
were  last  on  line  of  course. 
Which  1  was. 

The  height  of  atrocities  (to 
my  thinking  anyway)  came 
apres  cookout  at  the  "Frosh 
Dance."  It  seems  that  the  fresh- 
men at  Brandeis  were  so  inse- 
cure   that    they    felt    compelled 

to  get  (in  the  literal  sense  of  the  at  all  as  far  as  adjusting  to  the 
word  only)  and  clutch  on  to  a  demands  of  classroom  life.  I 
member  of  the  opposite  sex  guess  one  could  say  orientation 
within  the  first  four  and  one  failed.  But  it  did  have  its  mo- 
half  minutes  after  the  starting    ments. 


whistle  One  can  only  wonder 
and  shudder  at  this  general  in- 
security. Unless  of  course,  the 
class  is  just  sex  starved  and 
indiscriminate. 

There  were  several  bright 
spots  in  the  generally  dismal 
display.  The  students  seemed 
impressed  with  the  faculty 
seminars.  I  know  I  was.  The 
panel  discussion,  on  the  topic 
of  in  loco  parentis,  was  sur- 
prisingly well  attended,  lively 
and  viable.  The  faculty  concert, 
too,  was  well  attended,  mobbed 
in  fact.  For  the  intellectuals, 
and  non-intellectuals  alike,  the 
movie  One  Eyed  Jacks  pro- 
vided entertainment  galore  — 
on  different  levels  of  discern- 
ment of  course. 

At  this  point  in  our  short  col- 
lege careers,  we  freshmen  have 
all  undergone  registration 
(which  was  sheer  hell,  prob- 
ably unavoidable,  but  sheer 
hell  nevertheless)  and  the  open- 
ing days  of  classes.  Many  of  us 
feel  totally  inadequate  as  we 
totter  on  the  precipice  of  4 
long  years  c>f  studies  1  know 
I  do.  Orientation  didn't  help  me 


Frosh  Endurance  Test? 


man  argue  whether  the  food  really  is  **that  bad.'*  Count- 


Hall  is.  and  he  definitely  knows 
that  for  primary  (and  I  stress 
the  word)  Big  Pleasure  at 
Brandeis  he  Jiad  better  beat  the 
snow  to  the  ground  or  he  ma.v 
be  trying  just  that  in  another 
fashion.  He  is  educated  and 
fi»iding.  and  witty  now.  too. 
"Where  is  the  Brandeis  Kutz 
Sna"'"  he  naively  asks.  Or 
"Picnic  and  rtamrs".  Act  One  of 
a.^  new  pl'y.  "Who's  Afraid  of 
K  «^  r  m  i  t  Morrissev"  by  A. 
Sarhar.  Act  Two  to  be,  "Stu- 
<!♦  ntdammerung". 

He  gets  founder  and  founder 
sometimes  even  approachin;,' 
the  pro-thereof.  But  he  is  young 
and  he  worked  hard  all  stmi- 
nier;  he  deserves  a  rest.  Tiiat 
too.  is  orientation  week,  \('ry 
good  for  tlie  tenchn*  souls  of 
ireshinan.  And  (rislim.in  should 
hang  on  to  tin  ir  trncler  souls. 
After  all,  frc^slim.in  boys  being 
as  y«'nng  nitd  virile  ;is  they  are 
(unlike   the   advanced   dcciepi- 


places.  President  Sachar  gives 
his  annual  welcome  speech. 
Nothing  changes. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  it  all  last 
week,  a  drama  was  taking 
place,  a  drama  unknown  to 
most.  But  to  eight  freshmen 
boys  this  Orientation  Week  was 
something  special  and  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  eight 
arrived  on  campus  and  through 
som(  divine  act  of  Providence 
found  thems<>lves  in  a  suite  in 
East  Quadrangle,  the  Park  Ave- 
nue of  Brandeis.  Being  naive 
freshmen,  th(^y  believed  in  mir- 
acles. Thj^refore.  they  naturally 
had  grandiose  visions  of  quit>t 
studying,  private  parties,  and 
tin  ir  own  TV. 

We  Shall  Not  Br  Moved 

And  then  thi^  upperclassmtMi 
rrturned,  and  with  them  thc.v 
l)roiii:ht  rumors,  rumors  saying 
that  sophomores  would  move 
into  the  fn>shn">an  suite.  And 
wheic  would   tlic  U  i  &  p  1  u  c  e  d 


freshmen  go?  To  Shapiro,  the 
acknowledged  campus  slum 
area.  The  innocent  freshmen 
did  not  believe  the  rumors  and 
laughingly  established  a  theme 
song,  'We  Shall  Not  Be 
Moved."  The  freshmen  also 
joked  about  pitching  tents  out- 
side of  Gryzmish  in  protest  if 
the  rumors  were  verified.  But 
the  rumors  could  not  be  true. 

They  were.  The  resident 
counselor  was  the  first  to  tell 
them.  The  dean  in  charge  of 
housing  was  next.  He  explained 
that  order  had  to  be  main- 
tained.   Freshmen  in  an  upper- 


By    LYNN 

There  are  few  arguments 
against  the  idea  of  freshman 
orientation.  Only  a  sadist  en- 
joys seeing  Little  Lost  Fresh- 
men wandering  around  in  a 
daze  of  bewilderment.  Accord- 
ing to  its  name  the  function  of 
freshman  orientation  is  to 
"orient"  freshman  —  geo- 
graphically, socially,  extra-cur- 
ricularly  and  academically. 
And  probably  in  that  order  of 
importance. 

This  year  it  was  evident  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  plan- 
ning had  been  put  into  the 
schedule  for  freshman  orienta- 
tion. In  a  school  where  the 
general  tone  seems  to  be  anar- 
chist and  anti-organization  ex- 


class  suite?     Unheard   of.     The 

eight  freshmen  were  not  totally    cept  for  revolutions  and  causes, 
disillusioned     yet,    however,    this  is  impressive. 


They  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Last  Appeals,  the  Dtan  of  Stu- 
dents. He  told  them  that  jus- 
tice had  to  b(^  served,  that  the 
sophomores  d(^s(^rved  the  suite 
more  than   th«y  did. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


I  would  like  only  to  question 
what  our  ori<nlation  ori<n1erl 
us  to.  For  four  ir  five  da.vs 
(fri  simian  orientation  ended 
by  this  difinition  when  the  up- 
pri -rl,'j'-sm<  n  arrividt  \v(^  saw 
a    Biaiideis    that    was    mostly 


DIAMOND 

other  freshman,  orientation 
committee  members,  buildings, 
Dr.  Sachar  and  complaints 
against  parietal  rules. 

The  only  inkling  we  got  that 
there  would  be  anything  else 
to  Brandeis  came  by  way  of  a 
seminar,  a  faculty-student  dis- 
cussion, and  student  aetivities 
night. 

I  don't  think  this  was  the 
fault  of  the  Orientation  Com- 
mittee. The  program  was  arti- 
ficial —  but  it  had  to  be  until 
a  rather  important  part  of 
Brandeis  came  back  to  Bran- 
deis —  two-thirds  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  the  faculty. 

Most  freshmen,  1  think, 
found  Orientation  Week  slight- 
ly dragging  and  straining.  For 
the  Wien  students,  who  orien- 
tation was  even  longer,  it  was 
worse. 

Maybe,  as  some  of  us  feel, 
the  limit  to  the  usefulnes««  of 
freshman  orientation  is  reach- 
ed after  <'nr,  maybe  two  days 
—  certainly  not  live  and  more. 


Cinema 


Film  Festival 


'Wild  Strawberries' 


Cinematic  Ambiguify 


■Sidney  Wolinsky 


Andrew  Meyer 

Trapped  in  the  somewhat  irritating  but  accomodating  Radio  City-Music  Hall-like  Man  is  guilty  of  insensitivity    condemned  to  loneli- 

dimensions  ot  Philharmonic  Hall,  the  New  York  Film  Festival  played  out  its  two  week  ness.  and  structured  for  death.  Whet'her  sensitive  or  obtu^ 
run  with  a  considerably  more  varied  and  interesting  assortment  of  films  than  was  seen  he  finds  solace  in  neither  moral  condition  for  the  oonosite 
last  year.  There  was  also  a  more  testive  atmosphere  with  the  excitement  of  visiting  always  stands  in  accusing  confrontation.  Nor  can  there  be 
directors  and  critics  roaming  around  and  the  highly  original  lobby  entertainment  of  any  certainty  that  when  man  seeks  to  dispel  loneliness,  he 
£c "n     doin''       U3t     tho5c  ^'  Haircut  and  Eat  in  which  a  person  or  persons  desires  companionship  in  any  one  individual,  rather  than 

abstraction    of    humajii 


four 
are 

things)   playing  simultaneously   alities.     The  world  looks  back  step  forward  into  the  still  un- 

?"^  ^'^^^^^^^^^^^^y  ^"  ^"^'"  ^^^'   ^^  them  peacefully  through  the  exhausted     resources     of     the 

misty  stillness  of  the  suburb  in  cinema.   This  film  was  made  di- 

which    they    live.      It    is    only  rectly   from   a  performance  by 

through    one    brush    with    the  the   Living   Theatre  of   a    play 

"real"   world,   brief,  brash  and  about   a    marine    prison    where 

absurd,  that  one  of  them  comes  during  the  course  of  a  day  the 

to  violence.    But   past  this  en-  guards    inflict    various    sadistic 

counter    the    dream    that    has  torments      on 


niJIh 
tJWts 


tridge  projectors 

By  far  the  most  important 
event  was  the  presentation  not 
of  a  new  film,  but  a  classic  of 
1930,  Luis  Bunuel's  L'Age  d'Or, 
banned  in  France,  the  country 
in  which  it  was  made,  until  af- 
ter the  war  and  never  before 
seen  in  America.  Like  Uii 
Chien  Andalou,  its  predecessor 
of  two  years,  L'Age  d'Or  is  a 
surrealist  work;  however,  it  is 
in  this  film  that  all  the  con- 
cerns and  images  of  Bunuel's 
later  works  tind  their  most  con- 
crete and  direct  expression.  A 
woman  pining  for  her  absent 
lover  strokes  her  fingers  in  un- 
mistakable motions  of  mastur- 
bation; later  on,  waiting  for 
him  in  a  garden,  she  soothes 
herself  by  sucking  the  toe  of  a 
statue.  A  blind  man  is  vicious- 
ly kicked  down  in  the  street 
and  a  society  hostess  is  slapped 
down  in  the  middle  of  her  own 
gathering.  In  one  of  the  most 
audacious  strokes  of  cinema, 
the  survivors  of  an  orgy  emerge 
from  a  castle  and  the  leader 
turns  out  to  be  none  other  than 
Jesus  Christ.  Few  or  possibly 
no  films  since,  excepting  Ken- 
neth Anger's  underground  mas- 
terpiece Scorpio  Rising,  have 
been  so  boldly  anti-clerical  and 
anti-social.  Yet  Bunuel's  vision 
is  really  neither  sick  nor  per- 
verse; his  depiction  of  the  ugly 
and  the  false  is  made  in  recog- 
nition of  the  higher  forces  of 
love  which  they  obstruct. 
Throughout  B  u  n  u  e  I's  work 
there  recur  odd  fleeting  mo- 
ments of  peace  and  beauty 
among  the  horror  and  bestiality 
of  man  he  so  vividly  depicts,  as 
in  the  end  of  Archibaldo  de  la 
Cruz,  when  the  hero  saves  an 
insect  from  death.  In  L'Age 
d'Or  there  is  a  love  scene  in  a 
garden,  bumbling  and  pathetic, 
yet  strangely  moving  in  its  hu- 
manne.ss.  In  spite  of  all  its 
animal  savagery.  L'Age  d'Or  is 
a  very  human  film,  more  so 
than  most.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  recent  seizure  of  Flaming 
Creatures  indicates.  American 
audiences,  or  wlioever  ropre- 
senis  them,  are  not  mature 
enough  to  accept  its  humanity. 
It  will  probably  not  be  shown 
again  here  for  some  time. 

Bunuel  was  al^o  represented 
by  'n.s  latest  film,  Diary  of  a 
C^hamberniaid  sla'ring  Jeanne 
Moreau,  which  happily  has 
been  bought  for  distribution 
here.  Another  director  to 
wiiom  the  festival  paid  a  two- 
film  tribute  is  Jean-Luc  Godard 
whose  first  and  fourth  films  al- 
ready released,  the  fast  and 
penetrating  Breathless  and  th.e 
somber  but  very  moving  Vivre 
Sa  Vie  have  been  enough  to 
establish  him  as  one  of  the  few 
geniuses  with  a  true  under- 
standing and  love  for  the  medi- 
um he  works  in.  Of  his  five 
still  uiireloased  films,  the  festi- 
val screened  his  third,  line 
Femnie  est  Une  Femme,  a  play- 
ful but  rather  too  formal  and 
unfunny  comedy  -  musical  in 
Cinemascope  and  color  (prob- 
ably enjoyable  for  those  who 
have  had  too  many  "art  films" 
and  not  enough  sex)  and  his 
latest.  Band  of  Outsiders,  a  film 


been  created  persists  and  be- 
comes a  realization.  In  bring- 
ing his  dream  to  life  Godard 
has  achieved  what  few  other 
film-makers  have  dared  and  in 
succeeding  has  brought  his 
career  a  very  important  step 
forward. 

K  e  n  j  i  Mizoguchi  is  very 
probably  the  greatest  of  Jap- 
anese directors;  only  one  of  his 
many  films,  Ugetsu,  has  re- 
ceived any  kind  of  recognition 
in  America.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  screening  of  The  Taira 
Clan  will  change  this  situation 
somewhat.  This  Samurai  drama 


the  prisoners. 
Using  the  mobile  equipment  of 
direct  cinema  (or  cinema- 
verite),  Jonas  Mekas  moved 
about  the  actors  to  catch  the 
punches  in  the  stomacii,  the 
monotonous  and  constant 
marching  of  feet,  the  shouts 
and  screams  and  angry  faces  of 
the  guards.  The  film  was  edit- 
ed by  Jonas'  brother  Adolfas. 
The  result  is  a  work  which 
reeks  of  physicality  and  hits 
savagely  at  the  audience.  The 
cameraman  here  becomes  the 
star,  drifting  among  and  seek- 
ing to  comprehend  the  mon- 
strosities inflicted  by  man  upon 


(in     which    the    swordplay     is  man.   The  action  is  brought  out 

rather    restrained    and    unc^er-  so  closely   it  is   impossible  not 

played    providing    a    refreshing  t^o  react.   Only  at  the  end  when 

change  from  the  noise  of  Kuro-  the  camera  slowly  drifts  away 

sawa)    is  notable  for  the  same  from   the  stage   to   leave    it   in 

magnificent    flair    for    composi-  long    shot    does    the    audience 

tion  and  delicacy  of  treatment  realize  it  has  been  watching  a 


any 

Just  as  Kierkegaard  suggi 
that  Don  Juan's  tragedy  is  that 
he  desires  all  women,  and 
therefore  any  woman. 

This  is  the  fiber  of  pessimism 
around  which  Bergman  con- 
structs  Wild  Strawberries, 
and  which  sets  the  tone  of  his 
films.  "The  Silence"  is  an  un- 
equivocal statement  of  this  in 
which  humanity  is  reduced  to 
animalism  and  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  human  relationships 
is  denied.  In  The  Devil's 
Wanton  the  theme  is  clearly 
stated:  that  life  is  in  fact  hell. 
Yet,  as  in  the  end  of  The  Vir- 
gin Spring  so  in  the  end  of 
Wild  Strawberries  there  is  an 
ambiguous  statement  of  opti- 
mism. 

The  cinematic  technique  used 
to  end  Wild  Strawberries  is 
similar  to  that  used  to  end 
"Four  Hundred  Blows,"  al- 
though Truffaut's  photographic 


no  statement,  the  interpreta- 
tion must  always  omit  some- 
thing, which  is  the  opposite  in- 
terpretation. 

The  ending  of  both  films 
could  at  one  time  aflirm  or  con- 
tradict the  thematic  develop- 
ment of  the  film  Four  Hun- 
dred Blows  is  throughout  as 
optimistic  as  the  sparkle  of 
Truflaut's  style.  And  yet.  when 
the  boy  reaches  the  sea.  is  he 
trapped? 

Bergman  is  not  averse  to  phi- 
losophical discussions  among 
his  characters,  which  are  ob- 
vious statements  of  his  theme 
(and  it  is  the  absence  of  just 
this  sort  of  statement  that 
makes  TrulVat  the  greater  cine- 
matist.  but  in  the  end  of  Wild 
Strawberries,  because  of  its 
uniquely  visual  nature,  he  cre- 
ates an  ambiguity  which  sug- 
gests the  antithesis  of  his  whole 
thematic  line. 

The  Professor  looks  nostal- 
gically across  a  lake  at  a  scene 
from  his  boyhood.  His  lined 
face,  never  capable  of  sincere 
emotion,  fills  the  screen.  It  is 
the  face  of  an  intellectual  who 


if  not  the  haunting  other- 
worldliness  evoked  in  Ugetsu. 
However,  the  most  striking  as- 
pect of  The  Taira  Clan  is  the 
color,  bright  and  magnificent 
in  some  scenes,  startlingly 
subtle  and  subdued  in  others, 
always  tasteful  and  expressive. 
It  is  al.so  worth  remarking  that 
the  Japanese,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  are  here  represented 
as  being  a  good  deal  more  noble 
and  worthy  than  in  a  good 
many  of  the  recent  films  from 
that  country. 

If  L'Age  d'Or  marked  an  im- 
portant step  backward.  The 
Brig    was    the    most    important 


filmed  play. 

Other  films  of  varying  qual- 
ity were  shown,  coming  from 
Russia,  Canada.  Italy,  Poland, 
Sweden  and  India.  Happily,  as 
with  last  year,  the  films  evoked 
healthy  sounding  reactions  of 
both  disapproval  and  approval 
from  audiences  which  thereby 
indicated  that  they  did  at  least 
care  what  they  were  seeing.  It 
should  be  hoped  that  many  of 
these  films  will  continue  to 
evoke  such  a  response  once 
they  are  in  general  release, 
without  the  protecting  frame- 
work of  "cultural  event"  sur- 
rounding. 


image  is  not  quite  commensur-    has  destroyed  emotion  through 


ate  with  the  fluid  continuity  of 
Bergman's  style.  The  ambigu- 
ity of  ending  in  both  films 
comes,  on  one  level,  simply 
from  the  absence  of  any  verbal 
statement  —  for  a  smiling  face 
does  not  preclude  tragedy.  But 
in  a  deeper  sense  it  comes  from 
the  absolute  immediacy  of  this 
sort  of  expression  of  human 
emotion.  A  face  reveals  all  and 
nothing  —  it  reveals  only  what 
it  conceals,  and  what  it  con- 
ceals is  just  what  the  viewer 
wants  it  to.    But  since  there  is 


JFaculty  Portrait 

Grossman:  Brandeis  Legend 


Now  poetry  is  for  the  old. 


Sandra  Sherman 

The  satiric  vacancy  of  Kliut  —  having?  lo.st 


its 


ap- 
peal to  youth  and  taken  the  poets  with  it — has  passed  to  the  mature,  the  loved  and  lost 
a!id  ready  a^ain.  It  is,  perhaps,  this  travelling  pessimism  that  is  .so  characteristic  of 
New  F>randeis  and  of  society  at  large. 

Hack  in  the  twenties,  when  poets  influenced  Youth's  .self-imajre,  they  presented 
the  enormous  [)ossibililies  of  love  with  a  deep  pessimism  over  its  po.ssihle  outcnme.  To 

know  and   to  love   were  simul- —      — 

can  —  and  so  the  liberal  uni-    poems  soon   to   appear   as  The 


reflection.  Thesky  becomes 
fuzzy  white,  blurring  into  the 
whiteness  of  the  professor's 
hair.    The  film  ends. 

It  is  ambiguous,  but  it  is  an 
ambiguity  that  does  not  exclude 
optimism.  The  strawberries 
have  all  gone,  but  this  does  not 
mean  hope  is  gone  It  is  gone 
for  the  professor,  for  he  is  look- 
ing at  the  past  and  must  ac- 
knowledge the  limitations  of 
old  age;  he  cannot  change  his 
relationship  to  his  housekeeper, 
nor  can  he  make  love  to  his 
daughter-in-law  But  he  is  al.so 
looking  at  the  future,  for  the 
clock  has  no  hands  So  might 
he  be  looking  for  his  .son  and 
daughter-in-law  ami  their  chil- 
dren. They  still  can  change  for 
they  are  not  yet  fettered  by  the 
biological  realities  of  old  age, 
nor  its  psychological  contingen- 
cies. And  even  as  the  automo- 
bile ride  (tho  archetypal  jour- 
ney of  convi'rsion)  has  changed 
the  professor  in  a  certain  way, 
so  might  it  work  a  change  U\ 
his  progenitors,  tiril  tlu-y  mitiht 
not  be  cond'.'inned  to  Ins  anc  vs- 
tral  heritat*e  of  loneliness  and 
living  death. 


taneous,  and  if  there  was  a 
pessimism  over  what  there  was 
to  know,  it  was  a  pessimism 
concerned  with  Epistemological 
Eros.  But  since  the  fifties. 
Youth  has  moved  away  from 
this  into  high  and  dangerous 
moral  endeavors  —  e.g.  Missis- 
sippi '64  —  which  have  given 
them  outcomes  worth  the  dig- 
nity of  their  love.  And  it  is  this 
new  purposiveness  that  Dr. 
Grossman     invokes     when     he 


speaks 
dignit; 


Th( 


for  a  redress  of  student 
on    this    campus. 

Pessimism 


former  pessimism  of 
youth,  then,  is  now  the  present 
lack  of  faith  held  by  its  elders, 
and  Dr.  Grossman  sees  this  un- 
dermining the  idea  of  a  lil^eral 
university.  A  liberal  university, 
he  feels,  presumes  the  educabi- 
which  succeeds  as  astonishing-    hty  and  moral  autonomy  of  its 


ly  as  the  other  failed. 

Band  of  Outsiders  appears 
most  intriguing  when  viewed 
in  perspective  of  his  earlier 
works.  Whereas  Godard's  other 
characters  live  in  the  tension 
between  their  own  absoluteness 
and  the  uncomprehension  of 
the    world    a  b  o  u  t    tiiem,    the 


students;  ho  s(»es  several  recent 
actions  as  presuming  that  there 
can  be  no  successful  instruction 
except  coercion,  and  that  far 
from  being  morally  compotant 
the.se  students  are  morally  null. 

It  comes  as  a  paradox:  just 
when  Youth  is  becoming  most 
qualified      for      freedom,      pes- 


three  beautiful  young  people  of   siinism  is  rendering  their  elders 


this  film,  two  boys  and  a  girl, 
create  a  world  of  their  own 
without  reference  to  thi'ir  en- 
vironment. They  are  conlu.'^ed 
and  struggling  against  they  are 
not  quite  sure  what,  yet  their 
demands  for  ha[>piness  and 
freedom  are  fulfilled,  most  jo.y- 
ously  wJKMi  they  do  a  dance  to- 
gether in  a  cafe  asserting  the 
magnificence  of  their  individu- 


unable  to  grasp  an  emergent 
present,  and  put  it  to  relevant 
use.  Dr  Grossman  feels  they 
lack  tlic  necessary  force  to  en- 
gage   in    extra-university    poli- 


versity  ceases. 

Anarchy 

Dr.  Grossman  stresses  the 
fact  that  liberalism  does  not 
imply  sexual  anarchy;  he 
eschews  anarchy  on  all  fronts, 
sees  violent  demonstration  by 
students  or  their  faculty  sym- 
pathizers as  leading  nowhere. 
By  his  own  admission,  he  is  an 
agent  of  two  camps,  and  to  re- 
tain his  effectiveness  in  influ- 
encing the  administration  he 
must  find  some  niche,  some 
unique  position,  where  he  can 
do  the  most  good.  Riding  off  in 
all  directions  at  once  is  not  to 
his  advantage  as  regards  his 
being  to  our  advantage.  He  ad- 
vises the  same  considered  mo- 
deration to  students  —  but  as  to 
basic  principle,  he  said  "I  will 
come  out  as  strongly  as  you 
like  This  is  intolerably  restric- 
tive." 

There  has  never  been  any 
doubt  that  Allen  Gro.ssman  is 
outspoken.  Indeed,  he  has  ob- 
served it  himself  —  "My  lang- 
uage is  .  .  .  ahem  .  .  .  inimit- 
able." Included  in  his  current 
activities  is  a  book  about  Hart 
Crane,  a  writer  prominent  in 
the  entre-deux-guerres  period. 
When  asked  why  Crane,  he 
thought  a  moment,  quipped  "He 
died  the  year  I  was  born 
(1?):32);  perhaps  I  am  his  rein- 
carnatiup."    Whether    we    shall 


tics,  to  lead  the  commimity  in-  find  anything  autobiographical 
stead  of  being  led  by  it,  1  )  do 
exactly  what  Youth  has  dis- 
carded its  dreamworld  for. 
Tlu\v  feel  students  cantiot  use 
freedom _any   more    than    they 


in    An   Homage  To  Hart  Crane 

is  doubtful,  but  the  Grossman 
vivacity  may  yet  create  a  long 
and  learned  epi'^ram.  Also, 
there    is    a    new    collection    of 


as 
Recluse. 

Popularity 

Not  very  sur[)rising,  is  Dr. 
Grossman's  sensitivity  al)out 
being  regarded  in  some  quar- 
ters as  an  institution,  a  real  live 
legend,  come  to  grace  Brandeis 
He  refused  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, since  that  would  consent  to 
the  notion,  "the  absurd  notion, 
of  (his)  being  like  th(>  Beatles  " 
Besides  being  undignified,  wild 
popularity  obscures  the  real 
function  of  a  teacher  —  "You 
can  tell  them  it  is  hard  to  know 
when  a  popular  teacher  is  a 
bad  teacher."  Dr.  Grossman 
often  refers  to  him.self  as  part 
of  the  collectivity  of  students, 
and   is   usually    modest. 

As  the  advisor  to  Folio  —  off 
his  guard,  we  caught  "They 
are  the  most  indolent  and  scat- 
tered body  of  undergraduates  I 
have  ever  encountered  *'  —  he 
has  come  out  against  the  Stu- 
dent Activities  Fee,  and  has 
taken  the  literary  magazine  out 
of  the  group  of  organizations 
receiving  money  from  the  .Stu- 
dent Council.  BcH?ause  he  was 
compelled  to  run  the  magazine 
with  a  constitution,  he  found 
politicos  and  not  the  literati  in 
positions  of  influence. 
Finances 

He  feels  the  Activities  Fee 
diverts  and  blocks  student 
organizations  in  general,  and 
iuirts  the  formation  of  subcul- 
tures. "We  are  not  a  group  at 
large.  Each  group  should  arise 
from  a  utiique  const  it' lency  and 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Art  Town 


Paul  Socman 

Great  art  invari.ahly  looks 
better  than  it  s  o  l:  n  d  s  In- 
stead of  di.-jcussing  sotu'  locil 
exhibition,  I  would  sirnply  liice 
to  malve  you  awai',-  of  wiint  is 
on  view  in  the  Bostor  area  this 
Fall,  and   in  general. 

Closest  to  home  is  the  Rose 
Art  Mu.seiim.  A  current  shovV- 
ing  of  the  Mii.seum's  perman-nt 
collection  and  recen  acquisi- 
tions is  soon  to  be  replaced  )/ 
an  exhii)ition  called  PainliT 
and  Photographer.  Retrosi)ec- 
tives  of  Jawlensky,  Jack  Twor- 
kov,  and  Larry  Rivers  iivr  in 
the  ofling.  Also,  a  show  of 
Japanese  prints  is  now  on  dis- 
play at  the  Slosberg  M  u  s  i  c 
Center. 

The  Mu.seum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston  (ipehs  on  Octo'')er  2  wilh 
a  coniprehensivc  collection  of 
the  work  of  Mix  Beckm  oin. 
On  October  15  a  show  honoriog 
Frederick  Law  Olni.-.tead  land- 
scape architect  of  Central  Park, 
will  bei^in. 

Caml)ridge  features  the  Fogg 
Museum  and  the  Bu.sch-Rei- 
singer  Museum  of  Germanic 
Art  Tie  f<jriner  has  one  of  the 
great  drawint^  collections  in 
this  count.y.  This  collection 
can  be  seen  from  3  to  5  every 
day  or  by  appointment  You  sit 
in  a  private  room  and  any 
drawin>4s  from  the  stacks  are 
placed  directly  before  you  You 
are  treated  as  a  scholar,  the 
resources  are  rich,  and  it  all 
takes    place   way-oll-campus. 
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LEWIS  SERBIN 


Baccalaureate  Address 

By  LEWIS  SERBIN 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Lewis  Serbin,  President  o/  the  Brandeis  Class  o/  1964,  delivered  an 
address  duriny  Baccalaureate  eeremonies  last  June.  Mr.  Serbin  noin  attends  Stanjord  Univer- 
sity, Graduate  Scfiool  oj  Business  Administration.    The  text  oj  his  address  follows. 

It  is  commonplace  for  Seniors  speakinj]:  at  Commencement  to  speak  publicly  of 
the  inner  experience  which  was  theirs  and  their  classmates  while  at  college.  1  will  not 
do  this  since  four  years  of  intense  and  mostly  intangible  experiences  can  not  be  pro- 
perly captured  in  three  minutes  of  oratorical  declamation.  The  attempt,  in  itself,  would 
detract  from  the  experience's  ])rivate  quality  and  dignified  uniqueness.  Instead,  1  re- 
spect the  private  thoughts  of  my  fellow  students  by  declining  to  make  them  public, 
and  therefore,  common. 

The  enormous  debt  we  owe 
to  the  faculty,  however,  must 
be  mentioned.  Our  strongly 
held  concepts  of  what  consti- 
tutes  the    ideal    university,    as 
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Vaieilictary  Address 

By  RISHON  M.  BIALER 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  Rishon  Bialer.  now  a  first-year  student  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  deliv- 
ered tfie  valedictory  address  duriny  last  year's  Commencement  Exercises.  Die  text  oj  }iis 
address  follows. 

The  ideal  university  functions  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  and  ideals  of  the 
society  which  created  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  act  as  a  contemporary  critic  of  that 
same  society.  It  consists  of  a  small,  integrated  community  of  scholars  an<l  students 
who,  through  their  intellectual  and  social  intercourse,  couched  in  an  atmosphere  (►f 
absolute  free(l<>m  of  ex])ression,  achieve  that  desired  end.  There  is  a  definite  separation 
between  the  university  and  the  society  at  large,  for  the  objectivity  of  the  educator  or 
critic    depends    upon    his    free-        — 


doni  from  external  infUjences. 
And  .society  acknowledges  and 
supports  this  crucial  separation, 
because  it  realizes  the  need  for 
the  training  of  youth  in  the 
concepts  of  freedom  and  ihe 
search  for  truth  as  well  as  the 
need  for  an  honest  analysis 
ami  criticism  of  their  autono- 
mous existence.  There  is  no 
need  for  an  independent  and 
sovereign  executive  sector; 
the  responsibility  for  formulat- 
ing university  policy,  he  it  edu- 
cational, social,  moral  or  busi- 
ness policy,  lies  with  the  fac- 
ulty and  to  a  lcs.scr  extent  with 
the   students. 

IHopia 

This  is  Utopia  In  our  Ameri- 
can society  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  the  university  has  al- 
ways been  characterized  by  a 
basically  diflerent  structural 
pattern:  the  power  to  formu- 
late policy  lies  not  with  the 
aforementioned  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  univers'iy,  but 
within  a  new.  seemingly  anom- 
alous group,  labeled  in  general 
terms  "the  administration."  One 
result  of  this  drastic  alteration 
from  the  ideal  is  clear.  The 
projected  images  and  impres- 
sions of  university  existence 
are  no  longer  those  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  scholar,  for 
the  professor  in  his  muted  role 
is  now  as  much  of  an  employee 
as  an  educator;  and  they  are  no 
longer  those  of  the  intellectual 
community  in  general,  for  with 
the  increased  complexity  and 
iDureaucratization  of  the  ad- 
ministrative .sector,  the  univer- 
sity takes  on  many  character- 
istics of  a  business  venture. 
Consequently,  the  external 
world  no  longer  oHers  its  .sup- 
port from  afar,  respecting  the 
ideals  of  the  university  for 
wliat  they  are;  they  attempt  to 
intluence  university  policy  as 
they  would  any  smart  business 
investment.  And  the  roles  have 
been  reversed:  society  now  in- 
cessantly criticizes  the  u  n  i  - 
versity. 

The  acquisition  of  power  ob- 
viously implies  the  acquisition 
i»f  responsibility.  And  the  re- 
sponsibility for  tho  re-educa- 
tion of  society  with  the  proper 
conception  of  the  university 
lies  with  the  administrative 
sector.  The  mechanism  is  clear: 
public  bodies  or  private  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  sup- 
porting the  university  must  be 
asked  to  do  so  not  on  the  prom- 
ise that  it  will  create  a  popula- 
tion in  their  image,  but  merely 
on  the  assurance  that  it  will  do 
its  best  to  carry  on  its  intensive 
training  of  students  capable  of 
independent  thought  and  ob- 
jective criticism.  Uncompromis- 
ing dedication  to  the  functions 
of  the  ideal  university  is  in 
order. 

Insidr   and  (>ii( 

Rut  one  cannot  prolet  t  the 
university  from  external  influ- 
ences and  then  restrict  univer- 
sity freedom  from  within.  Our 
rntiri^  .social  and  political  struc- 
ture is  ba.sed  on  the  concept  of 
fit'cdom;  and  it  is  onl>  Ihrough 
the  cultivation  of  this  idealized 


freedom  in  our  universities  that 
we  can  hope  to  avoid  the  de- 
generacy of  that  system.  The 
administration  cannot  be  a 
benevolent  dictatorship  exer- 
cising arbitrary  control  in  a 
Kwame  Nkrumah  fashion.  Real- 
istically, they  possess  the  ulti- 
mate power,  but  this  power 
must  be  shared  with  the  com- 
munity. Students  and  faculty 
must  be  given  equal  represen- 
tation in  the  determination  of 
the  general  policies  of  the  uni- 
versity for  only  in  this  way  can 
their  opinion  be  meaningful 
and  effective.  And  certain  basic 
policies  must  be  firmly  estab- 
lished, guaranteed,  and  never 
violated. 

There  must  be  a  guarantee 
of  unequivocal  academic  free- 
dom for  faculty  and  students; 
no  opinion,  no  verbal  exposi- 
tion can  be  grounds  for  dismis- 
sal from  the  university.  There 
can  be  no  curbing  of  student 
expression  whether  in  the  form 
of  a  student  newspaper,  the 
.students'  right  to  invite  any 
lecturer  he  pleases  to  univer- 
sity grounds,  or  the  students' 
right  to  peacefully  protest  any 
arbitrary  university  decision. 
For  in  a  democratic  society 
"controversy  is  an  end  in  it- 
self; a  university  that  is  not 
controversial  is  not  a  univer- 
sity." 

Self -Government 

There  must  be  a  guarantee 
that  no  social  stratification  of 
the  community  will  be  allowed 
whether  in  the  form  of  frater- 
nities, recruiting  of  athletes,  or 
any  other  cla.ss  structure. 

There  must  be  a  restriction 
of  excessive  university  growth. 
For  not  only  will  it  subordinate 
the  faculty  and  students  to  a 
growing  power  bureaucracy, 
but  it  will  create  an  imperson- 
ality in  the  academic  program, 
an  increasing  lack  of  opportun- 
ity   for    the    students   to    learn 


through  per.sonal  relationships,   faculty  surely  act  as  critics  of 


to  identify  themselves  with  the 
values  and  attitudes  of  their 
teachers,  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  those  of  the  thoughtful 
scholar  and  liberal  thinker. 

And  most  important,  the  stu- 
dents must   be   allowed   com- 


our  society  as  witnessed  by  the 
peace  marches,  sit-in.<^,  etc.;  the 
opportunities  for  individual 
growth  and  maturity  not 
stunted  and  channelled  by  pre- 
established  social  and  educa- 
tional stratification  are  evident. 


plete  self-government  not  only   But  on  the  other  hand,  ]n  com 
in  the  trivial  areas  of  clubs,  in-   parison  with  the  ideal,  the  seri- 


tramurals,  etc.,  but  in  student 
housing,  student  discipline, 
problems  of  social  relations, 
etc.  The  administration  must 
protect  the  university  from  the 
external  dominance  of  a  con- 
servative morality.  For  moral 
values  are  not  fixed  principles 
and  codes  of  conduct  known 
only  to  philosophers,  spiritual 
leaders,  and  educators  and 
which  they  hand  out  to  the  stu- 
dents who  are  presumed  not  to 
have    them.    On    the    contrary, 


ous  flaws  in  the  university 
structure  and  function  are  also 
painfully  evident. 

Community 

The  Brandeis  community  in- 
.spires  a  good  many  of  its  mem- 
bers to  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  concept  of  the  ideal  univer- 
sity and  its  eventual  realization 
on  this  campus.  Hopefully  they 
will  be  given  the  freedom  and 
breadth  of  expression  to  fulfill 
that  sincere  and  crucial  vision. 
And   in   our  system,  only   with 

ion    lies   the 


there  are  ways  of  acting,  modes  t  h  e   administrati 

rP  Tn-Irn  J"^  th,nk,ng,  which  power  to  decide  whether  "the 
are    learned    only    through    ex-   college    will 


perience  with  teachers,  with 
parents,  fellow  students,  and 
life  in  general.  And  the  stand- 
ard of  judgment  about  their 
worth  is  not  based  upon  an  ar- 
bitrary scale,  but  upon  the  way 


these    values   show    themselves  orthodoxy." 


perform  its  true 
mission  of  sustaining  and  de- 
veloping the  values  of  liberal- 
ism and  humanism  or  whether 
it  will  become  an  information 
agency,  managed  by  techni- 
cians, in  the  service  of  cultural 


/ 


\ 


in  the  positive  acts  of  honesty, 
kindness,  unselfishness,  and  re- 
spect towards  the  feelings  and 
well-being  of  other  people.  A 
moral  principle  exists  only  in- 
sofar as  it  is  expres.sed  in  these  Although 
acts.  And  the  maturity  and  re-   unfortunately, 

sponsibility  of  the  student  who    

prepares  for  life  in  .society 
while  he  teaches  underprivi-  • 
leged  children,  assists  with 
Negro  voter  registration,  works 
in  mental  health  institutions, 
participates  actively  in  student 
government,  and  offers  a  myr- 
iad of  other  services  is  clearly 
evident.  The  moral  fiber  of  the 
student  body  is  sound  and  his 
private    student-student    inter-  . 

actions   in    no   way   reflect    ad-  / 

versely  upon  that  morality.  The  / 

great  majority  of  students 
know  their  obligations,  act  re- 
sponsibly, and  need  merely  the 
encouragement  to  seek  their 
individuality  and  achieve  inde- 
pendence. There  is  no  commit- 
ment to  doctrines  taught  in  a 
didactic  manner  by  restriction 
of  intellectual  and"  social  free- 
dom. 

To   Be   Specific 

The  above  analysis  of  the 
ideal  university  and  the  proper 
interrelationships  of  its  compo- 
nent parts  is  general  in  its 
scope.  However,  it  was  prompt- 
ed by  a  profound  concern  for 
the  future  devolpment  of  Bran- 
deis, and  a  deep  affection  for 
the  community  as  it  exists,  or 
to  be  more  exact,  its  potentiali- 
ties. The  potential  cannot  be 
hidden:  the  faculty  is  of  the 
highest  quality  and  for  the  most 
part  interested  in  university 
life;  the  educative  opportuni- 
ties in  the  liberal  arts  in  gen- 
eral or  opportunities  for  indi- 
vidual research  in  any  particu- 
lar field  of  study  are  excellent; 
the  student  body  is  small  and 
governed  by  a  pa.ssionately 
dedicated  and  talented,  if  not 
always  effective,  group  of  stu- 
dents;   the    student    body    and 


well  as  our  deep  love  for  this 
ideal,  have,  in  large  part,  been 
defined  and  illuminated  by  our 
intellectual  mentors.  Their  in- 
frequent successes  as  well  as 
failures  in  protecting  the  cher- 
ished motto  "Truth  Even  Unto 
Its  Innermost  Parts"  from 
those,  who  by  their  actions 
make  a  mockery  of  it,  have 
forcefully  shown  us  the  risks 
involved  and  the  boldness  re- 
quired in  any  undertaking 
which  strives  for  moral  right 
and  respect  for  the  individual. 
We  shall  profit  much  from 
the.se  perceptions,  made  possi- 
ble by  their   actions. 

A   Voice 

Indeed,  it  is  these  percep- 
tions, defining  what  one  loves 
and  what  one  hates,  that 
prompt  the  "angry  young  man" 
to  stalk  the  stage  as  he  does 
each  year,  expressing  his  in- 
dignation and  moral  disgust 
with  the  use  of  authority  by 
the  university  administration, 
such  expression  is, 
justified,  I  shall 


not  express  it  because  the  mes- 
sage of  the  angry  young  man 
means  too  much  to  me  for  it 
not  to  be  heard — and  tragical- 
ly enough,  the  voice  of  the 
angry  young  man  is  never  real- 
ly heard.  His  message  is  one 
quickly  labeled  "youthful  ide- 
alism," "spring  hi-jinks."  and 
is  quickly  left  at  that  by  a  so- 
ciety which  does  not  really 
wish  to  hear  or  be  bothered 
with  principles  they  had  wi.»jhed 
to  uphold  or  with  problems 
they  had  failed  to  solve — the 
listening  makes  too  real  their 
inadequacies.  Yet,  paradoxical- 
ly, society  pins  all  it  •  hopes  on 
its  youth  to  do  that  which  it 
did  not.  but  in  the  end,  the  de- 
fenses of  the  old  smother,  if 
not  kill,  the  growth  of  the  new. 

Futility 

Consequently,  it  often  seems 
futile  to  ask  another  generation 
to  li.sten  and  try  to  understand 
our  frustration  and  indignation 
which  arises  when  the   "estab- 

(Continued  on  P.iqe  11) 
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Wear  this  "campaign  button*'  and 
you'll  meet  the  nicest,  best- 
informed  people  on  campus. 

Although  an  election  year  is  a  time 
of  buttons  and  ballyhoo,  you  can 
rely  on  The  New  York  Times  to  got 
behind  the  ballyhoo  to  bring  you  the 
complete  story  of  politics  '64... the 
candidates,  the  campaigns  and 
the  issues. 

And  when  it  comes  to  national  and 
international  news... and  news  of 
sports,  the  arts  and  entertainment 
...business  and  finance... there  is 
no  coverage  like  New  York  Times 
coverage. 

Why  not  arrange  to  have  conven- 
ient campus  delivery  of  The  New 
York  Times  every  morning?  Get  in 
touch  with  your  campus  represen- 
tative today. 

PETER  LOWENTHAN 


Boston  Politics 


Day-dream  Provides  Choice 


Don  Sachs 


Boston  has  become  a  three  rinjr  circus  this  election  year.  Dominatinjr  the  center 
rinj?  is  the  juggling'  act  of  John  W.  McCormack,  the  Democratic  Speaker  of  the  House 
who  has  representeil  Boston  for  fully  half  of  his  seventy-two  years.  In  the  right  ring  is 
knife-thrower  Jack  Molesworth,  president  of  the  Young  Republicans  and  ardent  Gold- 
water  supporter.  And  in  the  'eft  ring  is  lnde}>endent  Noel  Day,  a  Negro,  Boston  social 
worker  and  prominent  civil  rights  leader.  To  the   winner  goes  the  seat   of  the   Ninth 

Massachusetts  Congressional    — 

District   in   the   House   of  Rep-  special    exemptions,    reduction    entire  Commonwealth.  Most  of 
resentatives.  of  business  expenses,  and  such 


The  Ninth  sweeps  down  from   foreign  policy   changes  as  rec- 


Beacon  Hill  west  across  the 
Back  Bay  area  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  south  across  Rox- 
bury,  South  Boston,  and  Dor- 
chester to  Boston's  southern 
border.  It  contains  16  of  Bos- 
ton's 22  wards  and  69  7c  of  its 
people. 

Both    Day   and    Molesworth 
are    political    amateurs.    Both 


ognition  of  Cuba,  neutraliza- 
tion of  Vietnam,  and  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  UN. 

This  platform  is  clearly  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  the  poor 
Negroes  and  whites  in  the  dis- 
trict as  well  as  those  who  might 
agree  for  ideological  reasons. 
It  offers  a  definite  challenge  to 
traditional    American    politics. 


the  support  comes  from  the 
Boston  suburbs  that  supported 
Independent  Stuart  Hughes  for 
Senate  in  1962  and  that  sup- 
port other  liberal  organizations 
today.  Day  also  has  the  tacit 
support  of  several  Jewish  and 
Protestant  religious  groups. 

By  far  the  biggest  asset  to 
the  Noel  Day  for  Congress 
campaign  is  Noel  Day  himself. 
A  tall  and  heavy  set  man.  Day 


Socialism  in  Sweden: 
Progress  and  Problems 

By  JUDY  SCHINE 

Sweden — a  modern  nation  with  a  powerfid  sense  of 
the  past,  a  nation  of  bustling  cities  and  18th-century  vil- 
lages, nation  of  Strindberg  and  Bergman,  and,  i)erhaps 
most  strikingly,  nation  of  socialism.  Nowhere  is  socialism 
more  highly  developed  than  in  Sweden.  Its  effects  are 
easily  seen  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  people,  and,  if  one 
cares  to  engage  in  the  danger 


feel  that  conventional  profes- 
sional politics  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  nation.  But  where- 
as Molesworth  believes  that  the 
country  should  follow  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  Day 
charts  a  new  path. 
Advocates  Concrete  Program 
Day's  platform  promises  "a 
decent  society  at  home"  and 
"a  lasting  and  meaningful 
peace"  abroad.  Unlike  the 
vague  promises  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  platform,  Day's 
platform  is  a  listing  of  con- 
crete if  rather  radical  pro- 
posals. They  range  from  a  $2.00 
minimum  wage  and  massive 
go\ernment  supported  medical 
care  to  federal  aid  for  the  arts 
and  a  stepped  up  war  on  pov- 
erty. He  also  demands  revision 
of  Congressional  rules,  aboli- 
tion of  the  UnAmerican  Acitvi- 
ties  Committee,  abolition  of 
travel  bans,  repeal  of  the  Smith 
and  McCarran  Acts,  various 
sorts  of  consumer  protection 
laws,  various  sorts  of  tax  re- 
forms including  $2,000  person- 
al exemptions,  increased  prog- 
ressive    rates,     elimination     of 


Day,  an  Independent,  is  also 
challenging  the  traditional  two 
party  system.  He  ran  as  an  In- 
dependent because  he  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  beat  McCor- 
mack, the  Democratic  incum- 
bent, and  because  he  says, 
•'These  issues  are  too  important 
to  bury  in  a  primary.  I  want 
all  voters,  regardless  of  party, 
to  be  free  to  consider  thern." 

Day's  program  treats  these 
welfare  measures  not  as  doles 
handed  out  by  a  politician  but 
rather  as  rights  that  people  de- 
serve ex  officio  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  He  comes 
before  the  electorate  with  a 
definite  political  philosophy 
that  says  that  the  state  has  a 
duty  to  insure  the  welfare  of 
every  individual. 

Try  Though  You  may  .  .  . 

Can  such  a  radical  program 
win  in  1964,  the  year  of  Barry 
Goldwater?  It  can  certainly 
try.  The  Day  campaign  has  an 
aggressive  organization,  an  af- 
fable and  intelligent  candidate, 
and  an  interested  community. 
It  has  been  able  to  attract 
money  and  attention  from  the 


Voter  Registration 

A  Study  of  Man 

By  SUE  DIAMONDSTONE 

This  was  a  real  man  in  a  real  town,  and  it  hapjiened 
just  this  way.  I  was  w^alking  down  a  street  in  Oakland  on 
a  lovely,  sunny  day  doing  my  bit  for  my  Country  and  my 
Fellow^Alan,  but  mostly  (to  be  honest  to  you  and  my.sell) 
out  of  my  own  guilt.  It  was  a  poor  place:  p(W)r  houses,  poor 
streets,  poor  people.  The  houses  were  old,  mostly  in  white 
board   though   some   had    been    .^^^^^^     ^hey  were  politTand 

their   blank  faces   remained 
closed  to  us,  the  intruders.  Per- 
haps the  woman  who  closed  the 
door  didn't  trust  our  white  mo- 
tives  even   though   we   wore 
CORE  pins.   Perhaps  she  feared 
to  have  her  name  on  some  dan- 
1.,   inom   Hs  luwii    ^^Tous    paper,    perhaps    she 
nd  s  w  that  o^ly    Hiought  we  were  trying  to  fill 
and  say  tnai  oniy    _^   blacklist.    Perhaps  she   even 

knew  we  wanted  to  help  but 
she  feared  to  be  associated  with 
agitators. 

At  one  place  there  were  five 
or  six  men  sitting  under  a  tree 
on  orange  crates  and  broken 
(.1(1  stools,  sipping  beer  and 
talking.  They  were  dressed  in 
clothes  that  were  \  cry  worn 
and  old.  When  we  told  them 
why  we  had  come  tluy  un(i»>r- 
stood  very  well,  all  except  one 
who  was  drunk  Ih^  did  not  see 
why  or  what  dilVerenct^  it  made 
if  he  associated  hims(>lf  with  a 
country  that  had  deniaiuh^d  his 
life  to  gamble  in  its  wars,  yet 
wouldn't  give  him  a  chance  to 
stand  as  a  man.  But  the  others 
understood  and  we  registered 
them.  The  re  were  several  peo- 
ple who  had  come  out  of  the 
liouses  onto  tlu^  stoops  to  chat 

(CoiUimied  on  Page  10) 


some 
done  over  in  cheap  stucco.  The 
boards  were  brok<n  in  places 
and  in  need  of  paint.  Such  im- 
provemtnts  as  could  be  seen 
wi  re  low  cost  pride  and  home- 
made remodelling.  In  Califor- 
nia these  places  are  called 
slums.  Some  people  in  some 
places  refer  to  them  as  lower 
middle  class  and  say  that  only 
New  York  and  the  big  cities 
have  slums  It  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  them;  your  eyes 

they  are  if  you 


tell  you  what 
care  to  look. 

There   were 
walking   with 
mission, 
(it  was 


two   other   girls 

me  on   this,   our 

We  wen    down  there 

down  for  us)   to  regis- 


ter voters  in  order  to  defeat  an 
amendment  to  the  state  fonsti- 
tution  which  would  nullify  all 
and  any  lair  housing  legisla- 
tion, past  and  future.  We  were 
also  seeking  Johnson  support- 
ers, and,  incidentally,  to  uplift 
these  people  by  giving  them 
their  rightful  power  as  citizens. 

"We  Registered" 

We  had  already  been  out  in 
the  morning.  Sometimes  peo- 
ple would  open  a  door  and 
quickly  reply,  nope,  nope,  we 
registered,  everyone  here  reg- 


has  served  for  the  past  three 
years  as  executive  director  of 
the  St.  Mark's  Social  Center,  a 
settlement  house  in  Roxbury, 
the  Negro  slum  section  of  Bos- 
ton. He  is  CO  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Freedom  Move- 
ment which  sponsored  the 
school  boycott  in  Boston  last 
year. 

He  was  born  on  Christmas 
Day  (Noel  Day)  1933  in  Har- 
lem. Son  of  a  New  York  school 
teacher.  Day  went  through  the 
city  schools  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  at  the  age  of  15. 
After  graduating  in  1953  with 
a  degree  in  psychology.  Day 
studied  at  the  City  College  of 
New  York.  From  1955  to  1958 
Day  taught  in  the  Harlem  pub- 
lic schools  and  served  as  a  gang 
worker.  From  1958  to  1961 
Noel  was  Program  Director  of 
the  United  Community  Center 
in  Brooklyn,  an  inter-racial 
agency  founded  by  Jewish 
women.  He  then  came  to  Bos- 
ton and  St.  Mark's.  He  is  very 
active  in  a  wide  variety  of  civil 
rights  and  liberal  political  or- 
ganizations in   Boston. 

Organization  Plus 

Day's  second  big  asset  is  his 
organization.  Made  up  of  young 
college  students  and  grad'iates 
(most  of  them  white),  the  stati 
makes  up  for  in  zeal  what  it 
lacks  in  experience.  In  spite  of 
a  tendency  toward  Bohemian- 
ism,  the  staff  is  intelligent, 
articulate,  and  dedicated. 

The  campaign  is  being  con- 
ducted in  as  professional  a 
manner  as  possible,  complete 
with  posters,  leaflets,  and  nu- 
merous street  meetings.  During 
street  meetings,  Noel  Day, 
armed  with  leaflets,  a  .sound 
truck,  a  chorus  of  freedom 
singers,  and  a  strong  voice,  can 
canvass  three  or  four  blocks  of 
voters  during  an  evening.  Day 
also  expects  to  open  "action 
centers"  at  strategic  locations 
around  Boston.  These  will  en- 
able citizens  to  bring  their 
grievances  1o  liii^  ;itt(ntion  of 
candidate  Day.  Thus  far  in  the 
campaign,  Day's  forces  have 
cooperated  with  but  have 
worked  seperate  from  the  nu- 
merous Negro  civil  rights 
groups  in  Boston. 

Fund  raising  for  the  cam- 
paign is  handled  by  Rev.  James 
Br(>(^den.  Breeden  is  Canon  to 
the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  interracial  and  in- 
terreligious  affairs.  He  is  also 
Day's  co-chaiiman  (m  the  Mas- 
.sachusetts  Freedom  Movement. 

Facts  to  Fir  lire 

HowevtM  .  ev(Mi  th(>  best  can- 
didate with  the  best  possible 
campaign  would  fail  if  the 
community  was  unreceptivt^  to 
his  id.  as.  The  Ninth,  though 
<»ntirely  within  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, has  numerous  types  of 
n<ighborhoods.  varying  from 
the  Nt^gro  slums  of  Roxbury 
and   the   white   slums   of   South 

(Cvnlmued  on  Page  10) 


ous  game  of  generalizing  about 
a  nation  of  people,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Swede. 

The  physical  aspects  of  so- 
cialism are  clear  and  praise- 
worthy. Sweden  has  virtually 
no  slums,  no  run-down  neigh- 
borhoods in  any  of  its  cities. 
The  government  finances  at 
least  part  of  most  housing 
plans,  and  must  approve  any 
architectural  proposals.  In 
many  cases,  the  town  board  in 
charge  of  building  gives  auto- 
matic approval  to  the  work  of 
a  particular  architect,  thus  sac- 
rificing variety  in  the  town 
planning,  and  creating  a  mono- 
tonous city.  A  second  problem 
concerned  with  housing  is  that 
it  is  insufficient  for  the  popula- 
tion. Young  couples  often  wait 
five  years  for  an  apartment  of 
their  own  .and  must  live  with 
in-laws  in  the  interim.  Parents 
have  been  known  to  register 
their  children  at  birth  lor  the 
home  they  will  need  in  twenty 
years  The  housing  shortage  is 
slowly  disappearing,  and  apart- 
ments built  today  are  extreme- 
ly   efficient. 

Free   Education 

From  birth  to  death,  the 
government  cares  for  its  peo- 
ple. Every  expectant  mother, 
married  or  not,  receives  an 
allowance  from  the  state  for 
her  child.  If  she  works,  and 
over  half  the  women  do,  she 
can  leave  the  child  in  a  nursery 
school  for  the  day.  Education  is 
completely  free  up  to  the  uni- 
versity level,  at  which  point 
there  is  a  nominal  fee,  waived 
for  those  students  who  are  un- 


age  people  who  are  not  serious 
about  tiieir  work  from  becom- 
ing  students. 

The  health  care  program  is 
probably  the  best  in  the  world, 
resulting  in  one  of  the  he^dth- 
iest  nations.  Ask  a  Swede  what 
he  thinks  of  the  program,  and 
he  will  undoubtedly  say  that 
it  works  so  well  he  has  never 
thought  about  it.  This  is  true — 
the  state  has  permeated  every 
level  of  life,  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  is  no  longer  an  issue  to 
be  discussed.  Every  person  is 
guarantee'd  housing,  education, 
and  mtdical  care  and  has  no 
need  to  be  worried  about  the 
mechanics  of  living. 

Swedish  Diligence 

Because  he  never  has  to  be 
concerned  with  obtaining  any 
of  the  necessities  of  life,  the 
Swedish  character  is  Cfuite  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  While 
America  still  prides  itself  on 
frontier  individualism  and  Ho- 
ratio Alger  stories,  Sweden 
does  not  elevate  ambition  to 
such  a  high  plane.  Her  people 
need  not  work  as  hard  as  tiiey 
do,  but  they  do  work,  and  are 
highly  competitive  within  their 
own  system  It  is  a  paradox,  and 
a  difficult  one,  that  a  people 
should  strive  so  diligently  when 
it  is  largely  unnecessary.  Per- 
haps an  an.swer  is  that  a  man's 
dignity  and  self-respect  rest 
partially  in  his  being  capable 
of  caring  for  himself  and  liis 
family  through  his  own  endea- 
vors. The  Swedish  family  is  a 
tight-knit  and  proud  unit,  and 
in  many  families  many  mem- 
bers   work    so    that    they    can 


able  to  meet  it.  Although  Swed-    travel  in  Europe  and  the  United 
ish  students  must  pass  vigorous   States. 


exams  before  entering  a  uni- 
versity, many  people  feel  that 
such  entrance  is  too  automatic, 
and  would  like  to  institute 
higher    tuition   fees   to  discour- 


Siiicide   R;ite   High 

A  second  paradox  raises  itself 
in  the  form  of  Sweden's  suicide 

(Contiyined  on  Payc  10) 


Hello  Lyndon 


Fun  and  Games 


Barbara  Appell 


Someone  commented  that  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  would  be  about  as  thrilliiiK  as  taking  your 
sister  thnmgh  the  tunnel  of  love.  Be  that  as  it  may,  to  a 
political  novice,  this  convention  was  jin  interest in^  glimpse 
into  the  double-talk  domain  of  the  i)rofessional  politician. 

The  usual  air  of  frantic  rushing,  implicit  in  the  creed 
of  working  and  playing  hard  of 
the  traditional  summer  vaca- 
tioners, was,  by  August,  ab.in- 
doned  for  a  more  dignified  aura 
of  political  excitement.  How- 
ever, during  the  Convention, 
all  the  chaos  which  is  part  of 
American  politics  today  s(>(^m(^d 
to  be  something  less  than  spon- 
taneous as  delegates  concen- 
trated more  on  partying  than 
politicking. 


into  the  Convention  opening 
night  1  knew  Uiat  a  DNC 
fri<'nd  of  mine  li.id  to  le.jvo 
town  that  evening  and  so  I 
found  my  chance  to  worm  my 
way  into  the  C'onv<  nticn,  'I'liat 
evening,  through  many  maneu- 
vers which  would  havt  pleaM>d 
Machiavelli,  1  a  .- unud  the 
identity  of  Fern  LandisKc  rg, 
and  entered   tlu^  exalted   cham- 


ber clad   in  a   print   shift   dress, 
Visions  of  tlie  1960  campaign    ^^^J.^^.^.  strands  of  ll.ntian   beads, 
appeared  in  my  mind  as  1  wait-    .^^^^^  .,]|  ac^enttd  uilh  a  tm  g.d- 
ed    impatiently   on   the  steps  of    !„„  .-li^j  f,,,.  t|„.  usA"  hat. 
Atlantic      City      Junior      High, 
talking    elections    with     people 
from  Indiana  to  California,  and 
wanting  to  serve  the  party  and, 
more    important,    get    into    the 
holy  of  holi(\s.  Convention  Hall. 

DisiMusionment 


Inside  lh(^  .school,  I  discov- 
ered, to  my  chagrin,  that  I  iiad 
to  pay  ten  dollars  for  a  Young 
Citizens  for  Johnson  uniform. 
Monetary  considerations  over- 
shadowed political,  as  I  decided 
that  a  Neiman  Marcus  lalxl 
wasn't  worth  it.  Again  1  re- 
called how  joyously  1  was  re- 
ceiver! in  tlH>  Philadelphia 
lu  adfjuarters  for  Kennedy, 
though  a  young  amateur  with 
visions  of  a  New  Frontier. 
Times  were  (hanging.  I  con- 
ceded, as  1  rode  a  Jitney  (a 
small    bus)    back    to    my    home. 


It  was  clear  to  all  sitting  in 
the  galleries  thai  the  lasic 
theme  of  the  whole  c.irnpingn 
was  tli«'  prosperity  and  fx  ace 
of  the  Kennedy  and  Joliu'-on 
Adinui i.^trat ions  \ c  r  .v  u  s  the 
tiueat  to  that  security  posed 
by  Cle.ldvvater  anei  Miller.  It 
was  mueh  more-  a  pragmatic 
appre)acl)  than  the 
er»rumentate)rs  have' 
se)me'thing  akin  te) 
works"  lejgie*. 

Kennedy   Missed 

Altl)r)Ugh  the  crowd  re  spe>nd- 
ed  te)  the-  rniging  phrases  of 
Se'nat«»r  I'astore  s  k  v  \  ii  e)  1  e 
s|>e'ech.  they  bie)k«'  out  inte) 
wild  anei  almost  uncontre)ll,il)le^ 
etnotie)!!  wheneve  r  tlie>  Ke'jju  dy 
name  was  mentie)ne'd.  1  sud- 
denly re'ali/e'd  that  \hv  Dcino- 
cratie-  P.u'ty  was  still  a  Keruuely 


polit  i<  al 
state  d  ; 
"e)ur     way 


disappe)inted   in   my   lack  e»f  pe)-    parly,  alt  he)ugh  Pre  sident  Je)hn- 


litical   ardor   and    dismayed    by 
the     n(>w     le)e)k     in     my     party. 

Me'mbe>rs  of  the  De>mocratic 
Niitional  CeMiventieu)  stafl'  were' 
conljdenl  ol  their  ability  tu  ijet 


son  has  trie>d  te)  impress  his 
pe'rse)nalily  upon  it.  I  began 
le)oking  at  the'  proceedings  with 
a    new    pinpe)se\    as    1    watcluel 

(Co)ilinued  on  Vuyc  lO) 
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Dropout  Drops  In 

By  PETER  SAJOVIC  . 

Out  beyond  Brandein.  I  mean  way  out  there,  there  is 
a  very  bi^?  and  hairy  continent.  Also  Europe,  other  sub- 
coniinents.  New  York's  city,  swamps  and  deserts  and 
crapiieaps,  lives  to  live  that  would  drive  you  mad  in  a  week. 
Many  of  the  people  who  leave  college  (called  *'droi)outs" 
in  Establishment  talk)  eventually  wander,  in  particular 
personal  idiom  styles,  into  this 


Board  of  Review  Metes  Justice 


Peter  J.  Levinson 


WORLD  —  where  human  peo- 
ple are  said  to've  done  most  of 
their  hanging  around  for  a 
long,  long  time  now.  Myself, 
for  one;  and  this  article  is  a 
pers  >nal  rani;  I  cannot  be  re- 
ge  arched. 

Isolation    Bit 

There's  this  community  busi- 
ness Community  can  be,  and  is, 
very  precious  to  a  man  (man/ 
woman:  human  man),  because 
of  the  irreduceable  fact  of  liis 
isolation.  There  is  isolation  in 
the  desert,  moimtains,  cities; 
crying  separation  can  imma- 
teriaiizo  in  any  loving,  any 
making.  Many  of  you  suspect 
that  the  university  harbors  a 
degradation  of  companionship 
wois''  than  almost  any  other 
conunon  kind;  and  I  think  it  is 
so.  1  here's  more  honesty 
among  junkies  than  here.  The 
assembly  of  each  new  genera- 
tion is  a  great  good  thing;  but 
the  fact  is,  a  university  is  an 
assembly  not  conceived  or 
created  by  its  students.  It  is  a 
receptacle  —  it  is  not  YOURS 
(ours),  and  everybody  knows 
it  Which  is  why  it's  such  an 
unsatisfactory  assembly,  uni- 
versally if  inarticulately  resent- 
ed At  the  beginning,  every- 
body is  thrown  in  with  a  bunch 
of  everybodyelse  —  and  the  big 
Extra  Added  Attraction  to  wit, 
a  fuzzy  but  very  sticky  set  of 
mores  and  morals.  It's  even 
true,  maybe,  that  there  is  a 
range  of  choice,  but  still  no  feel 
of  freiMiom  in  it.  I  guess  every- 
body has  learned  by  now,  for 
good  and  all,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  influence  either  the 
selection  of  students  or  the 
gooey  morality  by  being  a  good 
(if  wayward)  little  boy  or  girl. 
In  practice,  it  all  means  the 
sugarcoated  truculence  emanat- 
ing from  everybody.  Think  of 
the  sn^ell  around  a  "burnt 
nia'cfi  skating  in  a  urinal"  — 
it  means  what  I  mean. 

Alonlines.s 

I  think  it's  a  sin,  or  a  perver- 
sion, or  whatever,  to  screw  up 
living  this  way.  As  a  patent 
nic'dicine  I  offer  the  idea  of 
voluntary  withdrawal  —  as 
thorouglily  as  you  can  or  care 
to  practice  it,  from  leaving 
school  down  to  protendirig  you 
like  to  be  alone  for  one  hour 
eve.-y  other  week.  The  idea  is, 
to  *t tempt  real  personal  life  at 
leasf  a  little,  rather  than  to 
nestle  in  each  other's  disaffec- 
tions;  to  break  down  rather 
tliMi    cover    up.    unspring    the 


torque  of  adjustment,  be  bad 
and  even  sullen  young'uns,  but 
outright  about  it.  Personally,  I 
find  that  I'm  either  in  or  out; 
but  I  suppose  we  can't  have  the 
whole  school  become  one  large 
dropout  (think  of  it!  sort  of  a 
gigantic  turd,  in  the  public 
eye),  and  every  litter  bit  helps. 

Real-world  Thinking 

And  on  the  lighter  side:  some 
medieval  saint  or  other  (I  think 
it's  in  the  Soc  Sci  text)  said 
that  the  purpose  of  marriage 
(sic)  is  to  produce  virgins.  I 
think  that's  an  interesting 
point  of  view.  But  look  at  it 
this  way,  this  place  doesn't 
have  a  thing  up  on  jail  as  far 
as  sex  goes.  Freshmen  should 
read  Our  Lady  of  the  Flowers. 
As  a  further  instance  of  college 
vs.  real-world  thinking,  if  you 
want  to  protest,  don't  picket. 
Have  babies.  For  several  years 
you  can  proudly  point  to  the 
fact  that  you  have  produced  a 
virgin 

On  the  subject  of  hip.  for  any 
who  are  interested  —  college 
hip  is  nowhere,  go  off  and  make 
it  somewheres  else  where  you 
can  find  your  own  bag,  it's  all 
the  Man's  bag  here. 

Beinj^   Alive 

Coming  back  here  is  being 
leery  about  it  —  it  almost 
means  the  same  thing;  every- 
body who's  been  gone  seems 
to  feel  that  way.  I  can  say  it's 
a  Godawful  beautiful  country, 
and  a  good  one  in  its  own  way; 
there '.s  lives  undreamt  of  in  any 
philosophies,  all  worth  the 
looking  at.  I  think  that  any- 
body who's  thinking  of  leaving 
should  talk  to  someone  who's 
been  gone,  if  only  for  encou- 
ragement. Being  alive  is  at  first 
just  plain  being  wild  and 
woolly,  mad  bad  sad  and  had; 
spending  a  certain  time  crazy 
loopy  out  the  window  and  into 
the  dark,  standing  on  moun- 
tainsides yowling  at  the  moon. 
The   rest  comes   after. 


The  Student  Board  of  Review,  the  judicial  branch  of  student  government,  is 
concerned  with  protecting  Brandeis  students.  It  neither  searches  for  violators  of  regu- 
lations nor  initiates  charges  against  individuals,  but  rather  insures  that  no  charge  is 
tantamount  to  conviction,  that  no  accusation  is  followed  by  immediate  disciplinary 
action.  The  Board  of  Review  guarantees  any  defendant  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  fellow 
students,  where  rules  of  evidence  and  standards  of  proof,  in  accord  with  enlightened 

principles  of  jurisprudence,  are     '     ~'.  '.  ~,       Z        7~.     '  ~     ~ 

t^\i.^x,.^A  Ar,w  ^«P«r,^««*  rv.^.,  adm mistra tiott .  The  Brandeis 
followed.  Any  defendant  may  Catalog  accurately  states, 
hear  all  testimony  presented.  "Many  problems  of  student  dis- 
question  witnesses  against  him,  cipline  are  placed  entirely  in 
speak  in  his  own  defense  or  re-    the  hands  of  the  Student  Board 


main   silent,   and  call   his  own 
witnesses. 

The  entire  Brandeis  commu- 
nity has  much  to  gain  from  an 
active  student  court.  The  stu- 
dents' desire  to  assume  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  imple- 
menting judicial  procedures  is 


of  Review  or  the  Women's  Sub- 
sidiary Board  of  Review,  which 


to  the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee. The  Administrative  Com- 
mittee, however,  generally  is 
wary  of  reversing  a  Student 
Board  of  Review  decision  on  its 
own  initiative.  The  integrity  of 
a  trial  court,  which  hears  evi- 


considers  violations  of  women's  dence  first  hand,  depends  on 
dormitory  regulations,  including  deference  for  its  broad  range 
appeals  from  automatic  punish-    of  discretion. 


ments.  Girls  may  appeal  deci- 
sions of  the  Women's  Subsidi- 
ary Board  of  Review  to  the 
Student  Board  of  Review."  The 
Student  Board  of  Review  acts 
with   complete   independence. 


The  Student  Board  of  Review 
looks  forward  to  making  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  life  at 
Brandeis.  The  Board,  in  addi- 
tion to  considering  cases  of  vio- 
lations   of    regulations,    will 


an  expression  of  our  confidence    Although  its  decisions  in  more    listen  to  any  student  complaints 


Pay  Your 

Student 

Activities  Fee 


in  ourselves  and  our  commit 
ment  to  fair  play.  We  are  will- 
ing, and  even  anxious,  to  place 
squarely  on  our  own  shoulders 
the  burden  of  interpreting  uni- 
versity regulations.  We  wel- 
come the  chance  to  apply  to  our 
own  community  principles  of 
due  process  consistent  with  our 
faith  in  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Board's  Powers 

The  Brandeis  administration 
has  a  substantial  interest  in  en- 
couraging the  Student  Board  of 
Review  to  handle  problems  of 
university  discipline.  Student 
self-government,  unlike  admin- 
istrative adjudication,  promotes 
responsibility,  initiative,  and 
trust.  The  administration  has 
recognized  the  importance  of 
the  Student  Board  of  Review 
in  past  years  and  frequently 
has  been  willing  to  turn  over 
to  it  practically  every  type  of 
case  involving  discipline  at 
Brandeis.  The  Board,  since  its 
inception  about  eight  years  ago, 
has  reached  decisions  in  cases 
involving  stealing  (including 
theft  from  an  off  campus  store), 
possession  of  stolen  property, 
use  of  a  false  credit  card  num- 
ber, violation  of  the  "Open 
Door  Policy"  (in  force  until 
1958),  violation  of  open  hous^ 
hours  (including  girl  in  boy's 
room  on  non-open  house  night), 
and  violations  of  driving  and 
parking  regulations,  dining  hall 
regulations  and  library  regula- 
tions —  to  cite  only  some. 

Not  Punitive 

The  Student  Board  of  Review 
is  not  a  punitive  adjunct  of  the 


University  or  Nursiversity? 

By   HKLGE  RONNING 

A  Norwegian  pn.fe.'^.sor  who  taught  at  an  American  university  for  several  years 
once  saul  that  American  students  appeared  to  him  to  be  merely  overgrown  chiklfeni 
do  not  mean  to  u.sult  anyone,  but  I  flo  feel  that  he  ha.s  a  point.  I  believe  th^t  American 
■fh"  wM''""',"'l  ^''^'''  J'"*"  ""'''"  '•'"••opean  colleagues.  This  has  .someth  ng  to  do  with 
sUulents.      '  '""^  ^  "  '^'^"''^'•"'^ted.  and   the    image   it    ha.   of    universities    and 

In    Europe    students    are    re- _^— 

spected  members  of  the  society 
who  are  Ira.iitionally  the  first 
to  propose  and  work  out  re- 
forms in  the  community.  They 
wt)rk  at  the  fiighcst  intellectual 
centers  of  tiieir  country  and 
are  regarded  us  the  elite. 


Indi'pondence 

The  main  purpose  of  a  Scan- 
dinavian university  is  to  teach 
the  students  how  to  work  indi- 
vidually. When  you  enter  the 
university,  you  are  not  told 
what  to  do;  you  have  to  find  it 
out  for  yourself.  The  only  thing 
you  do  know  is  that  in  the 
course  of  your  stay  you  must 
pass  .some  exams  to  obtain  your 
degree,  and  you  may  use  as 
many  years  as  you  want  to  do 
so.  Your  life  is  your  own  prob- 
lem, and  you  have  to  deal  with 
it  yourself.  The  students  know 
that  the  pr<»ressors  give  lectures 
and  seminars  in  their  field,  but 
it  is  their  ta.sk  to  attend  those 
seminars  and  lectures;  they 
know  that  ''-so  prolrss-rs  vviil 
correct   work  for  them  if  they 


want  to  write  something,  but 
they  will  never  be  assigned 
anything  specifically. 

Social  Freedom 

A  similar  attitude  is  ex- 
pressed toward  the  student's 
social  life.  He  is  an  adult  in  a 
society  of  individuals.  His  life 
is  his  own  responsibility.  The 
university  would  not  dare  to 
put  any  restrictions  upon  this 
aspect  of  student  life.  Its  only 
responsibility  is  to  exist  as  a 
center  of  higher  education 


Europe  a  student  organization 
is  an  important  and  integral 
part  of  the  society.  For  in- 
stance, the  Norwegian  Students' 
Association  was  one  of  the  first 
organizations  to  start  active  re- 
sistance against  the  Germans 
during  the  war.  The  students 
were  in  the  first  line  in  all  bat- 
tles against  the  occupants. 
These  organizations  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  administration 
of  the  university.  The  students 
themselves  run  all  the  dormi- 
tories, all  the  dining  halls  and 


^"!^f'-j"irv^.ji  ^^wcua-e  ^.;wst^nrr 


not  really  a  university.  I  think 
a  more  fitting  term  would  be 
"nursiversity,"  whose  main 
purpose  is  to  shelter  American 
youth  from  reality.  It  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  high  school. 
When  European  students  enter 
a  university,  they  enter  the 
adult  world  in  the  form  of  an 


university.  Furthermore,  they 
take  active  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  plans  for  new  courses 
and  programs. 

Part  of  Community 

In  Scandinavia,  the  students 
mingle  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  no  such  thing 


institution  which  changes  their  as  a  campus.  The  university  is 

lives  entirely.  quite  often  situated  in  the  cen- 

This  whole  attitude  also  af-  H'''   of    the   city.    The    students 

fects  the  way  the  organizations  bve    mostly    in    an 'rt»>'''M<s    or 
of   the    students    are   run.      In  (Continiied  on  Page  10) 


severe  cases  take  the  form  of 
recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the 
Faculty,  these  recommenda- 
tions generally  are  followed.  A 
student  may  appeal  a  judgment 
of  the  Student  Board  of  Review 


of  injustice,  review  university 
regulations  to  point  out  inequi- 
ties, and  seek  substantial  safe- 
guards for  students.  I  hope  to 
report  to  the  Student  Union  in 
a  few  weeks  on  the  topic,  "A 
Student's  Right  to  a  Hearing." 


1.  What'.s  new  in  finance? 

I  think  I  found 
a  real  2»lec[)er. 


2.  How  al>out  letting  aa  old 
buddy  inj* 

Don't  spread  it  around, 
but  a  very  dear  Iriend 
of  my  Uncle  Ed's 
cousin  Jim  told  him 
confidrntially  that  he 
heard  from  a  reliable 
.source  that  Chippewa 
&  ^^'al)ash  has  made  a 
significant  hreak- 
tlirough  in  potash. 


3.  Chippewa  &  Wabash?  They  just 
filed  bankru[»lcy  proceedings. 

Uncle  Ed  didn't 
mention  that. 


4.  What's  nioie,  the  president 
of  the  comp.uiy  is  reported  to 
be  on  his  way  to  Brazil. 

How  come  you  know 
so  much  about  it? 


t 


.  Look,  if  yoji'ro  going  to  Ikj 
a  .securities  analyst  you  have 
to  di^  into  a  situation  and 
get  all  the  facts. 

I  tliouirlit  your  field 
was  paleontology. 


6.  I  just  signed  up  hu  a  terrific 
job  in  E(juitahle's  Securities 
luvestinenl  Drp.utineut.  With 
an  M.B.A.  in  fin  ince.  a  guy 
can  start  in  as  a  securities 
analyst  and  work  u[)  to  a  top 
invesfnu'ut  luaiuigenient  job. 

MaylK'  /  shoidil  be  in 
paleontology. 

For  information  alnMit  Living  Insurance,  see  The  Man  from  Equitable. 
For  complete  iuforntation  about  career  opportunities  at  Iviuifable,  see 
ynur  Placement  Ofricer,  or  write  to  Edward  D.  McUougal,  Manager, 
Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  EQUITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Home  Oiiicc;  1285  Aveniu"  of  tlu-  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  iOOiy  i^^  19Gi 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Faculty  Presents  Baroque  Concert 


Editorial  Trivia 

The  Justice  is  thrilled  and  delighted  to  announce  to  its 
many  friends  and  occasional  enemies  (or  vice  versa)  that 
Richard  H.  Weisberg,  '65,  has  been  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Co-Editor  in  Chief.  In  the  light  of  recent  adminis-  The  chamber  music  concert  on  Monday  night,  September  21,  at  Rapaporte 
irative  activities,  we  feel  that  this  is  an  especially  im-  Treasure  Hall,  was  a  pleasant  mixture  of  formality  and  informality.  Two  members  of 
portant  change,  in  that  Mr.  Weisberg  is  one  of  the  bitterest  the  Brandeis  music  faculty  were  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Robert 


—  Rena  Fruchter 


persons  we  know.  As  former 
Features  Editor  of  the  Justice, 
and  aspiring  not  so  mild-man- 
nered cub  reporter  for  the 
Mount  Vernon  Argus  (he  is  al- 
most Superman  in  disguise), 
Mr.  Weisberg  brings  impres- 
sive journalistic  credentials  to 
his  new  position,  as  well  as  a 
firm  commitment  to  "give  the 
-ds  hell." 


State  of  the 
Union 


(Continued  jrom  Page  2) 
p  m.,  to  which  we   hope  every 
student  will  put  his  initials. 

Fee  Collection 

There  are  several  other  mat- 
ters which  I  will  discuss  brief- 
ly. The  student  activities  fee 
for  the  first  time  is  being  col- 
lected by  the  student  body.  It 
is  my  belief  that  this  adminis- 
trative decision,  coming  partic- 
ularly at  the  time  that  it  did, 
was  a  purposeful  attempt  to  de-   bettering, 


fclroy  student  government  at 
Brandeis.  When  the  administra- 
tion told  me  of  the  decision,  I 
completely  opposed  it.  Today, 
however,  it  appears  we  are  well 
on  our  way  to  collecting  90- 
100%  of  the  funds.  1  hope  that 
those  of  you  who  have  not  as 
yet  paid  will  support  and 
Ftrengthen  your  own  voice  and 
that  of  student  government  by 
paying  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  you  can  see  on  another 
page,  the  council,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  administration, 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
altering  the  dining  hall  situa- 
tion with  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther improvement  to  come. 

Hopefully,  if  all  goes  well, 
iite  council  will  shortly  be  in 
a  position  to  found  student 
committees  for  the  purpose  of 
making  recommendations  for 
the  proposed  student  union. 

The  council  bulletin  will  re- 
sume publication  early  next 
month  and  will  expand  its 
mailings  to  alumni. 

The  council  is  now  receiving 
the  advice  of  two  alumni,  an 
accountant  and  a  lawyer,  as 
the  result  of  our  changed  eco- 
nomic position. 

Programs  Ahead 

Finally,  1  wish  to  discuss 
council's  efforts  to  improve  the 
social  program.  Tonight  there 
will  be  dorm  meetings  It  ev- 
ery dormitory  at  11:30  p.m. 
Council  members  will  be  there 
to  explain  the  generous  dorm 
money  program  and  to  explain 
ways  of  facilitating  expendi- 
ture of  this  money  and  of  corn- 
bining  it  with  other  dormi- 
tories or  quadranj^'les.  I  hope 
that  you  will  all  take  the  elec- 
tions of  dorm  officers  seriously 
this  year.  Their  position  in 
handling  dorm  funds  and  in 
helping  to  regulate  the  parietal 
hours  rule  makes  their  posi- 
tion extremely  important.  In 
addition,  the  council  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  experi- 
mentation to  develop  new  ways 
of  paying  for  social  programs 
on  this  campus.  This  Sunday, 
Peter.  Paul,  and  Mary  will  ap- 
pear in  concert  at  Kutz  Hall, 
whose  seating  capacity  has 
been  expanded  to  1200  for  this 
performance.  Methods  of  ob- 
taining admission  cards  will  be 
e>plained  at  tonight's  dorm 
meetings.  In  December,  the 
service  bureau  will  present 
Theloneous  Monk;  and  if  these 
programs  are  successful,  two 
©r  three  other  events  of  this 
sort,  including  a  truly  f'^t-iting 
creative  arts  week  and  folk 
festival,  will  take  place  second 
semej^ler.  1  hope  that  the  en- 
tire Brandeis  community  will 
benelit  from  tlie  enriched  social 
program  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  create. 

Having  outlined  our  pro^^ram 
for  this  year  and  it  is  the 
hugest  task  ever  undertaken  by 
the  Brandeis  student  council  — 
I  hope  we  shall  be  al)le  to  count 
on  yuur  support  and  coopera- 
tion. 


Mr.  Weisberg,  when  asked  to 
comment  on  his  new  post,  was 
heard  to  bellow,  "The  Justice 
intends  to  continue  and  to  fur- 
ther its  reputation  as  the  most 
radical  and  irresponsible 
mouthpiece  for  student  griev- 
ances. We  intend  to  make  new 
enemies  in  high  places  and  in 
low  in  our  consistent  efforts  to 
re-form  Brandeis  in  our  own  in- 
imitable image.  Before  we  stop, 
we  intend  to  ingest  the  Gazette, 
the  Crimson  and  the  New  York 
Times." 

Martin  Fassler,  also  '65  and 
also  bitter  added,  "I  can't  say 
that  I'm  overwhelmingly  ex- 
cited about  the  prospect  of 
sharing  the  editorship  with  Mr. 
Weisberg.  In  fact,  when  I  first 
heard  of  his  ascension  to  the 
throne,  I  considered  joining  the 
Gazette  as  a  copy  boy,  but  was 
quickly  dissuaded  when  Weis- 
berg pointed  out  to  me  the  dis- 
advantages of  working  for  a 
newspaper  that  doesn't  have  a 
news  section.  To  summarize, 
the  Justice  will  be  better  than 
ever  this  year." 

In   line    with    this    policy   of 
or    should    we    say 


Koff,  violinist  and  "announcer,"  and  Mr.  Joel  Speigelman,  harpsichordist,  presented  a 
program   of  Baroque  music   which,  in  its  "limited"  sense  was  quite  varied, 
program   began 


The  program  began  with  a 
Corelli  violin  sonata.  Corelli 
was  a  contemporary  of  Bach, 
and  is  stylistically  very  simi- 
lar to  Bach.  Second  on  the  pro- 
gram was  a  Mondoville  harpsi- 
chord sonata  with  violin  ac- 
companiment. As  Mr.  Koff  ex- 
plained to  the  audience,  this 
more-or-less  unusual  arrange- 
ment (the  domination  of  the 
harpischord  over  the  violin) 
was  in  certain  respects  a  sym- 
bol of  the  piano's  later  domi- 
nation as  an  important  instru- 
ment, a  solo  instrument.  The 
sonata  was  composed  in  1790 
in  three  movements;  Allegro, 
Aria,  and  Presto.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  numbers 
of  the  evening,  both  in  the  com- 
position itself  and  in  the  per- 
formance. "To  get  revenge,"  as 
Mr.  Koff  explained,  he  per- 
formed Bach's  first  violin  so- 
nata, a  solo  work.  He  analyzed 


for  us  the  features  of  interest 
be  played  unaccompanied,  a 
in  the  work.  Although  it  is  to 
be  played  unaccompanied,  a 
harpsichord  accompaniment  is 
represented  by  structure  with- 
in the  work-specifically  in  cer- 
tain chord  passages.  The  work 
is  composed  of  a  Fugue,  a  Si- 
cilian, and  a  presto.  Revenge 
then  continued.  Mr.  Speigel- 
man proceded  to  perform  sev- 
eral solo  works.  The  first  of 
those  was  an  anonymous  six- 
teenth century  work,  entitled 
Barafostus'  Dream.  It  was  a 
melodious  and  charming  piece, 
not  at  all  what  one  would  ex- 
pect a  sixteenth  century  work 
to  be.  Next,  he  performed  a 
series  of  six  variations,  called 
"Mein  Junges  Leben  Hat  Ein 
End,"  which  he  dedicated  to 
freshmen.  Mr 
ended    his    solo 

—        .'.-M^^MI^ '■>*'■■■•     '■■'■■■■■■• 


Speigelman 
performance 


bittering  the  Justice,  we  are 
absolutely  enchanted  with  the 
promotion  of  Robert  D.  Shaw 
Jr.,  also  '65,  also  bitter,  and 
also  very  loud,  to  the  post  of 
Copy    Editor. 

The  entire  editorial  board 
waxed  ecstatic  when  informed 
that  Bob  had  attained  this  high 
position  of  trust.  Most  of  the 
wax  involved  in  this  ecstasy 
came  from  their  ears,  which 
were  literally  ripped  apart  by 
Shaw's  loud  acceptance  ad- 
dress. 

Things  will  be  swinging  as 
usual,  or  more  than  usual,  at 
the  Justice  this  year.  Meetings 
are  on  Sundays  after  11  a.m., 
and  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
at  7  p.m. 


Flash  I 


On  Sunday,  October  4,  at  0:00  p.m.,  David  Sus- 
kind's  program  "Open  End,"  will  feature  a  program 
on  the  Mississippi  Summer  Project.  David  (Jelfand  '66 
is  one  of  the  principal  participants.  In  Boston,  the 
program  is  carried  on  the  educational  channel,  Chan- 
nel 2. 

Student  Union  President  Steven  Mora  will  atteml 
a  White  House  Conference  for  Student  Leaders  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Saturday,  October  3. 
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A  Satire  for  Our  Leadersliip 

By  JOHN   MARCOLIS 

Enough's  enough!  For  more  than  five  years,  a  tiny  element  within  the  student 
has  been   leading  us  to  Mieve  that   they  are   infallible.   Is  it   po.s.sible   that   the 


**student  leadership"  has  never  erred?  Are  they  never 
is  on  their  side,  but  how  long  can  we  flounder 


wrong?  Oh  yes,  we  know,  God  perform.    It    was 


Most  of  us  would  surely  agree  that  we  have  aim 
but  not  the  ".student  leadership,"  which  has   never 


in  failure  while  our  opponents  flourish?  experience  to  hear 
nost  no  progress  towards  our  real  goals,  Composers     perform 
really   l(K)ke<l   at    itself   critically 


with  two  Scarlatti  Sonrtas  — 
C  minor  and  the  D  major.  The 
final  number  on  the  program 
was  a  Mozart  Sonata,  original- 
ly written  for  piano  with  vio- 
lin acompaniment.  The  sonata, 
K379,  was  in  two  movements. 
The  first,  adagio  and  allegro, 
and  the  second,  a  theme  and 
variations  followed  by  andante 
cantabile. 

There  need  be  no  question 
about  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance. Both  Mr.  Koff  and 
Mr.  Spiegelman  are  undoubted 
ly  first  rate  performers.  Mr. 
Koff  plays  the  violin  with  a 
.sturdy  yet  warm  approach.  His 
technique  is  impeccable,  and 
his  style  and  approach  to  dif- 
ferent composers  show  that  he 
is  an  excellent  musicoiogist, 
Mr.  Speigelman,  also,  is  a  first 
rate  musicologist.  He  knows 
how  to  create  the  proper  bal- 
ance which  is  needed  on  the 
harpsichord.  The  harpsichord, 
unlike  the  piai.o,  is  an  instru- 
ment which  offers  no  dynamic 
contrast  by  using  more  or  less 
physical  force.  It  must  be 
wielded  by  rhythmic  contrast 
—  by  holding  back  in  spots  and 
letting  go  in  others.  The  only 
other  control  is  gained  in  the 
use  of  the  pedals,  which  may 
open  up  more  strings  for  use, 
thus  gaining  more  sound.  Mr. 
Speigelman  is  expert  in  every 
sen.se  of  the  word,  and  uses  all 
of  his  own,  and  the  harpsi- 
chord's facilities  to  gain  his  ex- 
cellent results. 

A   Warm   Performance 

One  of  the  outstanding  and 
easily  noticeable  features  of  the 
entire  evening's  performance 
was  the  warmth  of  the  per- 
formance. This  Baro<iue  music, 
which  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  cold  and  unimpressive,  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Koff  and 
Mr  Spiegelman  as  the  creation 
of  Human  Beings  —  as  expres- 
sions of  deep  emotions.  It  was 
a  joy  to  hear  them  perform. 
For  many  people  in  the  audi- 
ence, this  was  the  first  time 
they  had  heard  the  harpsichord 

an    enriching 

Bach's  mu- 

er  Baroque 

formed    on    the 

for    which    it    was 


Blind  extremism  can  have  no 
place  in  a  viable  political  sys- 
tem; it  must  never  be  allowed 
to  accede  to  a  position  ol  power. 
The  results  of  such  an  acces- 
sion can  be  seen  within  the 
Brandeis   student    community. 

A  new  organization  (Stu- 
dents for  an  Alternative  Bran- 
d  e  i  s  Environment,  SABRE) 
aims  to  offer  at  least  partial  re- 
dress. It  aims  to  provide  and 
foster  a  climate  of  opinion  in 
which  disputes  between  stu- 
dents and  administration  can  be 
settled   with    the   least   possible 


leadership"  —  they  have  fos- 
tered it.  We  constantly  decry 
the  ''tyranny"  and  "ignorance" 
of  the  administration,  but  fail 
completely  to  assess  our  own 
faults.  Surely  it  is  absurd  to 
claim  infallibility,  or  even  suc- 
cess, in  the  face  of  such  con- 
stant failure,  but  that's  what 
the  "student  leadersliip'  seems 
to  do.  Child-like  solutions  will 
not  solve  the  difficult  problems 
of  Brandeis. 

SABRE    does    not    seek,    nor 
does   it   offer,  easy    answers  to 


such  a  voice.  SABRE  cares 
deeply  about  the  future  of  this 
university  and  its  students.  It 
hopes  to  offer  a  real  alternative 
to  the  failure  of  the  past  few 
years.  The  administration  will 
be  forced  to  fill  the  vacuum  left 
by  the  "student  leadership"  un- 
less we  are  able  to  do  so  our- 
selves. A  critical,  frank  re- 
evaluation  of  our  goals  and 
methods  must  start  now.  Let's 
stop  sacrificing  the  good  in  the 
name  of  the  perlect. 


instrument 
written. 

Those  who  were  at  the  con- 
cert will  remember  the  <'ve- 
ning  as  a  rare  one.  The  in 
formality  of  the  audience  seat- 
ed on  the  floor  and  having  the 
music  briefly  <'xplained  to 
them,  combined  with  a  formal 
and  highly  professional  per- 
formance made  the  evening  a 
highly  successful  one.  One 
could  have  wished  for  chairs, 
but  that  is  all  that  one  could 
have  wished  for.  exc(  pt,  per- 
haps, a   lengthier  program. 


friction,  and  to  provide  the  stu-   complex  problems^.     It  does  not 
dent    body    with    leadership   claim  the  key  '-"' 


which,  rather  than  being  mere 
opposition  to  University  offi- 
cials, will  attempt  to  sati.sfy  the 
rightful  aspirations  of  the  en- 
tire campus  community.  It 
sets   its   sights   of   building   the  .    . 

viable  social  and  political  com-  beyond  academic  life 
mimity  which  we  now  so  sorely  is  not  satisfied  with 
lack. 

Whose  Ignorance? 

What's    really    wrong   with 
Brandeis?    It's  kind  of  dead,  for 
thing.    What  do  you  do  on 


to  divine  knowl- 
edge. It  believes  in  the  ability 
and  potential  of  every  individ- 
ual to  contribute  to  the  total 
community.  It  is  not  .satisfied 
when  only  a  small  minority  ac- 
tively participates   in   anything 

SABRE 
"leader- 
ship"  which   has   been   promis- 
ing something  for  nothing  and 
has  delivered  only  mediocrity. 


On  Guard! 


(continued   on    p;ige   2) 

students.  A  small  nimiber  of  thes(%  (acuity  members,  have 
credentials  sulficient  to  bring  them  past  the  entranc(\  A 
much  larger  number  are  University  employees  not  oigaged 
in  classroom  instruction  —  they  too  have  the  precious 
bumper-sticker.  The  remainder  are  non-Hrandeis  students 
without  bumper  stickers.  If  the  job  ol  the  Pinkerton  man 


one 

a  Friday  night,  unless  you  ve 
made  plans  weeks  in  advance? 
It's  too  bad  that  the  first  and 
perhaps  only  thing  that  comes 
to  mind  is  going  back  to  the 
room,  for  whatever  activity 
that  might  provide.  Most  of  us 
ncknowledge  this  as  one  fault, 
but  not  the  "student  leader- 
ship." It's  a  bad  situation  when 
those  students  dis.«^•enting  from 
the  old  line  of  thought  are  si- 
lenced by  social  pressure,  as 
often  happens.  We  have  at 
Brandeis  perhaps  t  h  e  only 
"lil)ertarian  lynch  mob"  in  his- 
tory. Most  of  us  would  ajiree 
that  this  is  wrong  at  a  liberal 
univciMty,  but  not  the  "bludtnt 


And  SABRE  does  NOT  believe      ,,,,,,,.,,,,  ..  .  ^u  *  c 

that  the   situation    is  hopeless,   at  the  South  Street  entrance  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 

To  claim  that,  in  a  school  of  this  large  number  of  students,  we  would  advise  all  WvAn- 
this  calibre,  the  students  are  ^\^^\^  residents,  including  faculty  members  with  campus 
simply  incapable  of  creating  a  ^^ifj^^pj^  ^o  rise  in  protest.  What  "is  to  become  of  the  ea^^er 
[oMhemsel'veTis  incred'llT'n   and  eligible  Harvard  senior,  looking  forward  to  a  relaxing 

yet  exciting  date  with  a  scintillating  Brandeis  coed.'  Is  he 
to  park  in  the  gym  parking  lot.  or  perhaps  in  the  H  iV  G 
parking  lot,  theii  walk  to  North  1)  lor  his  date  whom  he 
must  escort  on  the  voyage  back  to  his  "wliecls?" 

Or,  must  a  learned  visitor,  a  professor  from  another 
catiipus,  aban<lon  his  auto  at  the  gym  paiking  lot  in  ('ider 
to  i)roceed  to  his  schciluled  <liscu.ssion  at  th«'  JSliil  Tnian 
Humanities  Center? 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  indie; 
P.raJideis  employees  will  runction  wil 
ness    than   those   who   have  worked 


cannot  be  satisfied  with  "lead- 
ership" which  is  impetuous  one 
moment  and  indecisive  the 
next.  In  short.  SABRE  believes 
that  we,  as  students  must  first 
look  at  ours<'lves  and  correct 
our  own  faults,  and  thm  we 
will  hr  in  a  position  to  ar^ue 
with   th(^  administrat  i(m. 

And  the  Future? 

The  next  two  years  will  de- 
cide whether  vvc  will  rrtain 
and  odarpe  our  voice  in  our 
own  destiny.  We  must  (Imion- 
ttrate    that    we   really    deserve 


tion  that  tln-^e  new 
1  any  iiinrc  ('r!ccti\e- 
Ihm'o    in    Mio   p;i^t.    In 


other  words,  "I'lus  ca  change,  pkus  c'csL  la  iiicnic  cl-'v^e. 
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{Continued  from  Page  4) 

selves  with  the  campus  on 
which  we're  going  to  be  living 
for  quite  some  time.  We  have 
been  made  aware  of  several 
faults  as  well  as  some  of  the 
strengths  of  the  school  we  at- 
tend. If  the  freshman  class  ex- 
erts the  effort,  the  strengths 
will  come  to  outnumber  the 
faults.  In  fact,  we  may  even 
eliminate  many  of  the  latter. 
The  students  here  'have  suc- 
ceeded in  instilling  in  us  a  feel- 
ing of  belonging  and  a  pride 
in  Brandeis  even  though  they 
may  not  have  intended  to  do 
so.  In  speaking  for  many  fresh- 
men who  feel  this  way  — 
THANKS! 
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Levitan 


By   EVELYN  FRANK 

The  topic  of  Dr.  Ginger's  lec- 
ture was  supposed  to  be 
Democracy   in  America   by   dc 

Tocqueville,     a     19th    century 

observer  of  the  growing  nation 

in      the      comparatively      new 

world.    Although    Dr.     Ginger 

occasionally  circled  back  to  the 

book,   the   course   of   the    hour 

certainly   found    us    in   many 

diversified  areas  of  discussion. 

The    lecture    was    started    with 

an  ancedote  from  The  South- 
paw, concerned  with  a  rude- 
speeched  baseball  player  who 
finally  decided  not  to  say  the 
national  anthem,  to  sliow  that 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. Ah!  thouglit  the  happy 
student,  seeing  that  now  we 
would  discuss  Tocqueville's 
cliapter  on  the  minority.  But 
alas,  no  such  luck.  From  there 
we  went  on  to  tiie  equality  of 
the  settlers,  tlie  cupidity  of  the 
lirowing  society  and  the  rela- 
tive value  of  such  motives.  Dr. 
Ginger  pointed  out  that  the 
ultimate  evil  of  dominance  of 
the  majority  would  be  that 
there  would  be  no  minority 
opinion  at  all,  and  he  added 
that  we  have  come  close  to  this 
point  today.  The  changes  in 
today's  society  from  the  society 
of  Tocqueville  were  noted,  and 
Dr.  Ginger  quoted  Henry 
Lloyd,  who  said  that  individ- 
ualism was  a  "frontier  ethic." 
This  seemed  to  be  tlie  main 
point  of  his  lecture.  In  the 
meantime,  the  mind  of  the 
poor  freshman  in  the  room  was 
busily  jumping  from  one  state- 
ment to  the  other,  at  any  min- 
ute ready  to  seize  on  the  con- 
necting statement.  However,  it 
never  came,  and  this  freshman 
went  away  thoroughly  con- 
fused. 


By  CHERYL  ZACKIAN 

Dr.  Allen  Levitan's  orienta- 
tion-week seminar  was  attend- 
ed by  seventy-five  freshmen 
most  of  whom  had  read  Paul 
Goodman's  Growing  Up  Absurd 
and  who  arrived  at  Golding 
Hall  eager  to  discuss  their 
views  regarding  that  contro- 
versial work. 

Goodman's  themes  were:  the 
Organized  Society,  the  genera- 
tion it  is  presently  fostering, 
and  the  problems  inflicted  by 
the  former  on  the  latter. 

Dr.  Levitan  started  things 
ofl"  by  dividing  the  book  into 
five  topics  stressed  particularly 
therein.  The  original  seventy- 
five  students  were  divided  into 
groups  corresponding  to  the 
live  topical  sub-headings:  jobs, 
delinquency,  culture,  patriot- 
ism, and  the  organization-dom- 
inated community. 

To  incite  discussion,  Dr. 
Levitan  staled  that  in  his  read- 
ings of  the  New  York  Times 
over  the  past  few  months,  there 
have  been  at  least  two  articles 
per  issue  with  some  relevance 
to  Mr.  Goodman's  work. 

Once  settled  in  their  smal- 
ler discussion  groups,  students 
aired  their  opinions  —  pro  and 
con  —  of  Mr.  Goodman's 
theses.  A  typical  group  was 
that  which  explored  the  book's 
treatment  of  American  culture 
(or  the  lack  thereof). 

It  was  expounded  that  the 
apparent  void  of  discernable 
culture  is  due  (1)  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  gifted  unwilling 
to  contribute  to  it  and  (2)  to 
the  failure  of  administrators  to 
exploit  constructively  those 
few  gifted  people  who  are 
available. 

Describing  artistic  refine- 
ment on  the  American  scene, 
Dr.  Levitan  employed  the  term 
"Culture  Vulture-ism"  (that's 
the  lip  service  paid  to  creative 
genius  without  putting  it  to 
positive  use  and  the  populari- 
zation of  major  objects  d'art 
without  the  accompanying 
comprehension  and  apprecia- 
tion ). 

Nursiversity 

(Contimied  from  Page  8) 

rooms  away  from  the  univer- 
sity, among  other  people,  or 
they  live  in  special  student 
cities  in  the  midst  of  apartment 
or  other  buildings.  The  idea 
behind  this  set-up  is  that  the 
students  are  valuable  members 
of  society,  and  they  should  live 
in  it.  A  university  should  not 
be  a  protected  and  a  protective 
institution,  but  a  workshop  for 
intellectual  work  in  the  middle 
of  a  larger  community.  The 
purpose  of  the  university  is  not 
only  to  give  the  students  knowl- 
edge of  intellectual  matters  but 
also  to  teach  them  how  to  live 
in  a  community  which  consists 
of  people  of  all  professions. 

As  long  as  American  students 
are  protected  from  themselves 
and  from  the  rest  of  society,  as 
long  as  they  are  treated  by  ev- 
erybody as  kids,  they  will  al- 
ways be  more  immature  than 
tlieir  European  colleagues.  It 
is  a  hard  process  to  grow  up  in 
modern  society,  but  it  is  easier 
to  grow  up  inside  the  society 
than  outside  the  society.  It  is 
easier  to  adjust  to  the  rules  of 
a  big  community  if  you  are 
treated  as  a  part  of  it.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  American  university 
is  that  it  treats  the  students  as 
persons  who  grow  up  without 
the  ability  to  live  with  other 
people;  this  leads  to  intellectu- 
al snobbery  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  class-society. 


Oon'f  J$f$tiil  on  f 
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Hartman 

By   PAUL  AXEL 

Thirty-five  Freshmen  settled 
themselves  in  Shifrman217  (the 
chairs  were  comfortable  but  the 
demand  exceeded  the  supply) 
for  an  Orientation  Week  semi- 
nar with  Dr.  Robert  Hartman, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics. Before  Dr.  Plartman  ap- 
peared, one  student  called  for 
a  show  of  hands  of  those  who 
had  actually  finished  reading 
the  suggested  background;  John 
Kenneth  Galbraiths  The  Afflu- 
ent Society.  Six  hands  were 
raised. 

Dr.  Hartman  summarized 
Galbraith's  principal  ideas  as 
follows:  Everyone  seeks  to 
maximize  a  certain  quantity 
known  variously  as  "welfare," 
"joy,"  or  "happiness."  Happi- 
ness can  be  expressed  as  a  quo- 
tient: Consumption  divided  by 
Desire.  The  traditional  view  is 
that  Desire  is  fairly  constant, 
and  therefore  that  an  increase 
in  Consumption  is  all  that  is 
needed  for  an  increase  in  Hap- 
piness. This  view  is  the  basis 
of  the  preoccupation  with  pro- 
duction as  an  index  to  the  state 
of  the  economy.  Galbraith  says 
Desire  is  not  a  constant. 
Through  the  phenomena  of 
emulation  and  advertising, 
every  increase  in  Consumption, 
at  least  of  private  goods,  causes 
a  proportionate  increase  in  De- 
sire. Thus  an  increa.so  in  Con- 
sumption causes  no  increase  in 
total  public  Happiness.  This 
does  not  apply,  liowever,  to 
public  goods,  such  as  roads  or 
schools,  an  increase  in  which 
does  bring  an  increase  in  Hap- 
piness. Therefore  we  should  in 
the  future  adopt  policies  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  public 
goods. 

Dr.  Hartman  and  the  students 
together  worked  out  some  criti- 
cisms of  Galbraith's  argument, 
the  main  one  being  that  almost 
all  desires  are  contrived,  and 
that  therefore  Galbraith's 
choice  of  desires  most  worthy 
to  be  satisfied  is  more  subjec- 
tive   than    objective. 

When  the  seminar  was  over. 
Dr.  Hartman  remained  in  the 
room  to  answer  questions.  At 
this  time  he  admitted,  sotto 
voce,  that  he  really  agreed  sub- 
stantially with  Galbraith,  but 
for  the  sake  of  argument  "I'll 
disagree  with  anybody." 

Sweden 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

rate,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world.  Why,  if  people  have  so 
little  to  worry  about,  should  so 
many  commit  si:icide?  Any  an- 
swer to  this  question  must  be 
largely  theory,  but  many  have 
been  offered,  and  may  be  valu- 
able. It  is  possible  that  precise- 
ly because  the  Swede  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  day-to- 
day affairs,  he  magnifies  per- 
sonal problems  when  they  do 
arise,  having  no  framework 
within  which  to  solve  tiiem 
easily.  Many  may  feel  stifled 
by  their  societ.y,  which  often 
seems  to  encourage  uniformity 
and  the  middle  way  in  favor  of 
a  strong  commitment  in  any 
one  direction.  Whatever  the 
answer,  the  suicide  rate  looms 
large  as  a  question  mark  on 
the  Swedish  record. 

I  suppose  that  no  article  on 
Sweden  is  complete  without  a 
word  on  Sweden's  blonds  and 
"free  love."  Most  Swedes  have 
dark  hair,  and  "free  love"  is 
a  term  of  Americans,  not 
Swedes.  The  prevailing  attitude 
can  best  be  described  as  en- 
lightened, with  none  of  the  em- 
barrassment or  false  bravado 
accompanying  discussions  of 
sex  in  this  country.  "Enlighten- 
ment" may  be  applied  to  many 
Swedish  attitudes  —  the  Swede 
has  reconciled  tradition  with 
progress,  and  distilled  the  best 
from  both;  he  has  maintained 
his  personal  worth  while  being 
cared  for  his  entire  life;  he  has 
learned  to  live  in  the  best  of 
many  worlds. 

THE  NEW  MARCH  OF  DIMES 


Atlantic  City 

(Continued  from  Page  7)  stands  on  Civil  Rights,  and  Nu- 

for  signs  of  Kennedyism  among  f^^ar   Disarmament.     Few   saw 

the  delegates  and  spectators.  ^^^\  Huniphrey  would  have  to 

T       *•     ^  *  •     *u  J  "^   ^^^^   liberal   to  function   in 

I  noticed  faces  in  the  crowds  the  Johnson  Administration,  as 

of  the  balcony  where  I  sat.  and  few  saw  the  politician  behind 


the  looks  in  their  eyes  when 
ever  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion was  referred  to.  These  peo- 
ple knew  about  political  cam- 
paigns only  through  working 
in  1960,  and  they  saw  Johnson 
as  a  Southern  politician  who. 
though  able  to  get  his  programs 
through  as  Kennedy  never 
could,  was  lacking  in  his  prede- 
cessor's elegance  and,  more 
important,  his  idealism.  They 
were  working  in  this  campaign 
for  an  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant goal — to  defeat  Goldwater 
and  silence  Miller. 

The  delegates  had  other  prob- 
lems on  their  minds.  They 
knew  that  the  slogans  of  na- 
tional unity  behind  a  solid 
leader  were  farcical.  Southern 
delegates  strolled  down  the 
boardwalk,  or  walked  in  the 
hall  with  looks  of  bewilder- 
ment and  distaste  for  the  pro- 
ceedings. They  disregarded  the 
demonstrations  conducted  bril- 
liantly  by   SNCC   for   the   sup- 


the  elegance  of  Kennedy. 

Most  people  went  home  hap- 
py from  that  convention.  No 
mater  how  many  glamorous, 
but  exhausting  parties  Perle 
Mesta  threw,  or  how  many 
choruses  of  Hello  Lyndon  were 
sung,  most  people  went  home 
happy  because  they  were  satis- 
fied with  the  Vice-Presidential 
choice,  and  because  the  atmos- 
phere was  less  political  than  so- 
cial. Perhaps  that's  the  way  it 
should  be.  and  that's  the  way  I 
will  remember  it. 

Brief  bits  will  stand  out  in 
my  mind  —  artists  sketching 
the  Mississippi  demonstrators 
on  the  boardwalk,  boys  giving 
out  pamphlets  urging  the  nom- 
ination of  Yetta  Bronslein  for 
Vice-President  ("A  vote  for 
Yetta  and  things  will  get  bet- 
ter"), staring  at  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  on  the  street,  listening 
to  a  woman  in  Captain  Starn's 
explaining  to  an  eleven  year 
old  how  to  get  into  politics,*and 


porters  of  the  Mississippi  Free-   hearing  the  fireworks  from  the 
dom    Delegation,    and    pleaded    President's   birthday   party   be 
desperately    to   "       ^      •       •    •      -  .      .      .      _        » 

Committee   not 
wall   that   they 


seat  the  Mississippi   envy  them  the  job. 
but    more    anxious 


the  Credentials 
to  splinter  the 
clung  to  —  tlie 
lily-white  Southern  parties 
which  elected  them  year  after 
year.  Northern  delegates  were 
anxious  to 
delegation, 
that  no  split  become  apparent. 
No  one  who  watched  Bull  Con- 
nor elbow  his  way  through  the 
aisles  could  entertain  any 
doubts  that  the  fragile  liaison 
between  the  Northern  liberal 
and  the  Southern  conservative 
under  the  aegis  of  the  loosely- 
connected  Democratic  party 
was  shattered. 

II. II. II.   Excites 

The  real  excitement  of  the 
Convention  was  generated  by 
the  Vice-Presidential  nominee. 
Practically  every  per.son  in  the 
hall  Monday  night  knew  that 
Senator  Hubert  Horatio  Hum- 
phrey would  be  chosen,  and 
they  were  pleased  beyond 
words.  Even  if  the  Mississippi 
delegation  was  thrown  out  on 
its  car,  and  a  weak  platform 
was  written,  the  party's  liberal 
were  beaming  that  one  of  them 
had  made  it.  Humphrey  per- 
sonified the  Kennedy  spirit — - 
the    liberal;    outspoken    on    his 


Rags 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
Administrative  Justice 

For  order  and  justice.  That's 
why  they  were  being  moved. 
A  divine  act,  a  heavenly  edict 
had  been  overruled  in  the  name 
of  order  and  justice.  Most  peo- 
ple search  in  vain  all  their  lives 
for  w  i  s  d  o  m.  Eight  freshmen 
achieved  true  wisdom  in  the 
space  of  the  few  days  of  Orien- 
tation Week.  They  had  come  to 
Brandeis  as  innocent  dreamers 
with  visions  of  fairy  god-moth- 
ers and  winning  sweepstakes 
tickets.  At  some  time  during 
Orientation  Week  each  one  of 
a  group  of  eight  freshmen  be- 
came wise  to  the  ways  of  the 
world. 

They  had  come  to  East  as 
dreamers.  They  left  carrying 
boxes  of  clothes  to  Shapiro. 


fore  going  to  bed.  Perhaps  it 
is  better  this  way,  that  the  dele- 
gates went  home  happy,  for  the 
loyal  Southern  ones  will  have 
to  sell  Johnson-Humphrey  to 
their  constituents,   and  I  don't 


G 


fossman 


THE  KATIONAL  FOUNDATION 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

offer  its  product  at  large."  Folio 
is  financially  sound  this  year, 
but  next  year  may  have  to  go 
back  to  the  Council  for  funds 
again.  "Any  substitute  for  the 
fee,"  says  Gro.ssman.  "would 
probably  be  better  than  the  fee 
itself." 

There  is  probably  no  one  ac- 
tivity that  is  most  typical  of  Dr. 
Gro.ssman.  no  one  sentiment  or 
joke  of  his  .that  is  most  typical- 
ly HE.  He  is  simply  an  im- 
mensely learned  and  engaging 
man.  who  considers  Brandeis 
students  'beautiful"  and  would 
create  a  Brandeis  that  is  truly 
the  image  of  its  students. 


Voters 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

with  each  other  and  to  watch. 
A  big  drunken  man  was  singing 
sad,  angry  blues  like  a  chorus 
in  the  background. 

Tearful  Blue  Eyes 

From  one  of  the  houses  down 
the  street  where  wo  had 
stopped  had  come  a  little  man 
with  light  skin.  He  was  oldish 
looking,  though  I  imagine  he 
was  only  in  his  late  forties  or 
early  fifties,  and  he  had  wa- 
tery .almost  tearful,  blue  eyes. 
He  stopped  me  to  talk  and  I 
tried  to  excuse  myself  in  order 
to  go  on  with  my  group  but  he 
would  not  let  me  go,  so  I  re- 
signed myself  to  standing  and 
listening  for  a  few  minutes.  At 
first  I  couldn't  understand  him. 
He  spoke  with  a  heavy  south- 
ern accent  in  a  kind  of  slang 
that  came  out  in  phrases  punc- 
tuated with  "and  you  under- 
stand now,"  or  "now  see."  His 
thoughts,  and  seemingly  his 
mind  as  well,  were  all  humble. 

Then  I  began  to  understand. 
He  was  talking  about  my  eyes, 
telling  me  something  about 
how  he  liked  my  blue  eyes  and 
they  were  "just  like  his,"  how 
he  had  blue  eyes  too,"  and  how 
he  saw  in  them  that  I  would 
understand. 

Desperate  Dig:ni(y 

He  was  a  strange  man.  He 
would  stop  and  s  mile  some- 
times, a  sweet  sad  smile  that 
reminded  me  of  a  cocker  span- 
iel. Then  he  would  ramble  on 
and  say  something  I  couldn't 
imderstand  and  repeat  himself 
a  lot.  He  was  pathetic,  almost 
desperate,  wanting  me  to  un- 
derstand, to  see  his  dignity.  I 
remember  some  of  the  things 
he  said,  how  he  told  me  that  he 
hadn't  never  slept  with  no 
white  woman,  no  siree,  and 
how  he  had  gone  to  college  in 
Louisiana  1-o-n-g,  1-o-n-g  ago, 
and  how  he  would  punctuate 
his  remarks  with  a  sharp  jerk 
of  his  head  and  body.  He  told 
me  how  he'd  protect  me,  how 
he'd  protect  my  honor,  and  he 
pointed  to  the  big  drunk  who 
was  still  there  singing  accom- 
paniment for  the  little  blue 
eyed  soloist.  He  told  me  how 
he  would  protect  me  from  him. 
Afi:ain,  Blue  Eyes 

And  then  he  told  me  again 
how  he  liked  my  blue  eyes, 
how  he  knew  from  my  eyes 
that  I  would  understand,  how 
my  eyes  were  just  like  his. 
Somehow.  I  don't  remember 
how  I  managed  to  leave  and 
take  up  my  mission  again.  But 
I  can't  ever  forget.  What  have 
we  done  to  make  it  so  that  a 
man  must  grovel  and  crawl  in 
order  to  see  himself  stand 
erect? 


Noel  Day 


Me 


Serb 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 
Boston,  through  the  middle 
class  neighborhoods  of  Dorches- 
ter and  Jamaica  Plain,  to  sub- 
urban West  Roxbury.  Day's  lit- 
erature points  out  that  12.8 ''I 
of  the  district  is  Negro  and  that 
42.8%  is  of  foreign  stock.  Oth- 
er than  Negroes,  Irish,  Jews, 
and  Italians  are  the  most  nu- 
merou.s  ethnic  groups. 

Day's    literature    says    that 
median   income   in   the   district 
is    $5706    per    year     ($4631    in 
Roxbury)  compared  with  $6272 
for  the  Commonwealth;  this  is 
the    second   lowest   median   in- 
come in   the   state.   The  litera- 
ture goes  on  to  say  that  4  9% 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  and 
5.7%    of  the   male   labor  force 
in   the   district   is  unemployed; 
this  is  the  second   highest   un- 
employment  rate   in  the   state. 
Moreover,   29 7</    of   the   houses 
in  the  district  are  substandard 
(40.7%    for  Roxbury).  Accord- 
ing   to    a    United    Community 
Services  bulletin,  89.3%  of  the 
houses  in  Roxbury   were   built 
before  1939,  83%   of  the  occu- 
pants  are    renters,   and   of   the 
28,802  units  only  2,504  are  pub- 
lic  mostly   Federal).   The  wel- 
fare   rate    in    Roxbury    is    159. 
per  1000,  and  the  dtath  rate  is 
32.9  deaths  per  1000  live  births, 
according  to  UCS.  Certainly,  if 
the    poor    and    miserable    are 
more  receptive  to  a  leftist  can- 
didate,  Day   should   be   able  to 
poll    a    substantial    number    of 
votes. 

Raisins   in   the   Sun 

One   indication    of   Day's 
strength  might  be  measured  by 


the  performance  of  others  who 
subscribed  to  his  platform  run- 
ning in  local  Democratic  pri- 
maries for  State  Representa- 
tive. These  men.  along  with 
Day,  Breeden,  and  a  few  oth- 
ers, called  themselves  the  New 
Breed.  In  the  heavily  Negro 
seventh  district  of  Suffolk 
County  (Roxbury  ».  New  Breed- 
er A.  Reginald  Eaves  ran  a 
poor  fifth  in  a  field  of  eight. 
But  the  other  New  Breeder, 
Michael  Haynes,  broke  a  rec- 
ord for  primaries  in  that  dis- 
trict, polling  more  than  2,900 
votes.  The  third  New  Breeder, 
John  Obryant.  ran  fourth  in  a 
field  of  ten  in  the  largely  Jew- 
ish tenth  district. 

Of   course.    Speaker    McCor- 
mack    is    favored    to    win    the 
election.     Registration     in     the 
district    is    overwhelmingly 
Democratic,   and    most   regular 
Democrats    will    vote   for   the 
Speaker.   Republican   Moles- 
worth    will    steal    a    few    votes 
from    McCormack    among   the 
Irish  but  will  not  make  a  serious 
dent.  McCormack  has  not  cam- 
paigned  seriously    in    the    past 
twelve   years.    Day    will    prob- 
ably    do     better     than     Moles- 
worth,     but     McCormack     will 
probably   poll   a   simple   major- 
ity. Of  cour.se.  Day's  candidacy 
is  valid  even  if  he  loses  badly, 
because  he  is  instilling  a  sense 
of   community   and    politics    in 
Roxbury  and  is  motivating  citi- 
zens to  register  and  vote    Above 
all.  Day  is  challenging  the  com- 
piaccncy  of  the  political  estab- 
lishment    in     recognizing    the 
needs  of  his  people. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 


Distribution  Policy 

Since  this  is  the  first  JUSTICE  of  the  current 
semester  we  ore  distributing  it  to  oil,  regardless  of 
activities  fee  stotus. 

Unfortunately,  this  connot  be  continued  next 
week.  From  that  time  on,  the  JUSTICE  will  be  distrib- 
uted at  dinner  on  Tuesday  evenings,  but  only  to  those 
students  who  identification  cords  beor  o  little  colored 
tog  proving  thot  they  hove  paid  their  fee. 

Other  members  of  the  university  community  may 
subscribe  at  the  rote  of  $3.50  a  year.  Faculty  members 
will,  OS  in  the  post,  receive  free  JUSTICES  every  week. 


is  a  visiting  professor  on  leave 
fiom  Boston  University.  Dr. 
Morgenthau  is  a  member  ef  the 
Denartment  of  State  African 
Advisory  Council  pnd  a  con- 
sultant "to  AID  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ghana. 

Sahl  Swarz.  Vi^'^'nt,^  A'^-oci- 
ate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  is 
also  taking  Peter  Grinpe"?  plFr'f^ 
in  his  sculpture  c^^>«="'e«^.  He 
worked  as  a  smlntor  for  12 
years  in  Italv.  Mr.  Swarz  has 
gi\'en  several  one-jnan  sh<^\vs 
and  hns  received  awnrds  and 
honors  for  his  work.  His  works 
are  owned  by  several  institu- 
tions. 

Aileen  "Ward.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  En^^lish,  wrote  "John 
Keats:  The  Making  of  a  Poet." 
which  won  the  National  Book 
Award  for  1964  in  the  United 
States  and  the  DufT-Cooper  Me- 
morial Prize  for  Non-Fiction 
for  1963  in  London.  She  has 
published  articles  in  the  "Phil- 
ological Quarterly"  and  the 
"Keats-Shelley    Journal." 

Peter    Well,   Visiting    As.soci- 
ate  Professor  of  Politics,   is  on 
leave   from    UCLA     Dr.    Woll 
has  written  three  books  "Amer- 
ican   Bureaucracy."    "Adminis- 
trative  Law:    The    Informal 
Process."  and  "American  Gov- 
ernment: Readings  and  Cases." 
Assistant   Professors 
Ten  teachers  have  signed  as- 
sistant  professor  contracts  this 
year    Among  them  are  Barbara 
A      Charlesworth.     in    English, 
who  was  a  former  director  of 
the  RadclifTe  Graduate  Center; 
Gordon   A.   Feldman,   in   Socio- 
logy; Marvin  Gold,  in  Biochem- 
istry, who  has  done  research  in 
nucleic    acid     .synthesis;    Peter 
He  Her,  in  Physics,  who  has  ex- 
perimented in  solid  state  phys- 
ics;   Harry    Angier   HofTer    in 
Anatoian   Studies;   Peter   C     H. 
Jordan    in   Chemistry;    William 
H.    Matheson,    in    French,   who 
wrote  a  book  on  Claudt  1:  Abra- 
ham   L.     Udovitch    in    Islamic 
Studies    Gunther    M.    Weil,    in 
Psychology,    who    worked    for 
the  Massachusetts  Correctional 
Institution  and  the  Ptace  Ce»-p; 
Allan    B     Ramsay     in   Mathe- 
matics:   and    Muntaz    Husain 
Zaidi.  who  is  visiting  in  Astro- 


physics. 

AKso  joining  the  faculty  this 
year  are  two  lecturers  and  six 
vi'-iting  lecturers.  The  lecturers 
are  Rose  Abendstern  in  French 
and  Joseph  Zelan  in  Sociology 
and  the  Heller  School.  The  Vis- 
iting lecturers  are  Per  Anders 
Alin  in  History;  Bernard  Ber- 
gonzi,  in  Englisii,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mcnchester  and  has 
written  on  Dickens  and  Mil- 
ion;  Sheldon  R.  Brunswick  in 
Hebrew  Literature;  Howard 
Stein  in  Theatre  Arts;  Michael 
Steinberg,  in  Music,  is  music 
critic  for  the  Boston  Globe:  and 
Travis  L.  Summersgill,  in  Eng- 
lish, who  will  be  an  exchange 
for  Alan  Levitan  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  second  se- 
mester. 

Instructors  joining  the  fac- 
ulty are  Frederick  Bush  in 
Mediterranean  Studies.  Lincoln 
Davis  Hammond  in  French, 
Christoph  Hohenem.^er  in  Phys- 
ics, Karen  W.  Klein  in  Eng- 
lish, Carol  G.  Konrad  in  Bi- 
ology. J.  Peter  Stein  in  Clas- 
sics, and  Bruce  J.  Mikel  in  Ger- 
man. 


Old  Song 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

thiir  cars  and  experience  and 
their  delightful  moral  turpi- 
tude. 

There  are  other  advantages 
to  being  here  alone  with  o'her 
freshman.  First,  you  know 
everybody's  a  freshman,  prob- 
ably as  k»st  as  you.  Also,  if 
you've  ever  tried  to  pick  up  a 
nice  looker  by  asking  timidly 
where  Schwartz  Hall  is.  when 
you  know  damn  well,  you 
know  also  that  you  fall  on  your 
face  if  she  knows  wiure  it  is. 

You  learn  about  the  txtra- 
currieular  pleasures  of  Bran- 
deis, and  tlie  Big  and  small 
thereof.  You  learn  to  ventilate 
your  room  at  night  by  pulling 
the  shade  all  the  way  up,  ex- 
posing the  top  vent.  You  know 
there's  a  good  tree  in  Hamilton 
quad  and  tha.  the  three  chapels 
aien't  lightc^i  at  nijiht.  that  .vou 
shouldn't  play  football  m  \\  to 
the  Hamilton  pool  imlcs*;  you 
like  beer  on  your  football  and 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

lished     procedures''     reflect     a 
total    lack    of    lespect    for    the 
students,    students    who    have 
'no  legal  or  moral  rights,  "  al- 
tiiough     the    contrary    will     be 
triumphantly   .'-tated   on   liappy, 
pu'r?lic    occasions   such    as   this, 
or  when   the   institution    places 
itjself  in   tlie   role  of  the  Hypo- 
crite as  it  proudiy  refers  to  the 
"spirit     of     cooperative     enter- 
prise" which  supposedly  exists, 
although  the  "spirit  of  coopera- 
tive enterprise"  ceased  to  exist 
many  years  ago.  This  would  be 
just    part    of   the    specific    mes- 
sage of  the  angry  young  man. 
It    is.   of  course,    incommunica- 
ble   because   his   prior   message 
asking  merely  to  be  heard  and 
listened   to,   in   good   faith,    has 
not    yet    been     accepted.     The 
audience    of    the    angry    young 
man    must    give    its    acceptance 
and    must    be    willing    to    hear 
and    to    listen     If    it    does    not, 
this    inability    to    communi'/ate 
on  the  most  furtdamental  level 
mav  lead  not  just  to  the  de-ith 
of    this   university    but    to   that 
of  our  .society  as  well. 

Knowledge  and   Wisdom 

We  have  learned  much  from 
our   positive    and    negative    ex- 
periences at  Brandeis.  and  pri- 
marily,  we   have   learned   that 
whe'n  you  believe  in  sometliMig 
detplv — whether    it    be    for    or 
against    the    establishe'd    m(»de^s 
and  mores  of  a  sooety,  or  uni- 
versity—  act    unafraid   on   what 
vou   believe,    basing   y  our    ac- 
tions on  maturity  of  thought  as 
well     as    patience.    Ultimately, 
the  "victory"  mr.y  not  be  yens, 
but  your  self-respect  will  hv    I 
beli("ve  that,  as  in  the  past,  the 
fuMire  actions  of  my  classmates 
will   show   that    this   lesson   has 
been    learned   well. 

Parents  and  friends.  1  f^in- 
eere  ly  w  e  1  e  o  m  e  you  to  e)ur 
Ce>mmencement. 


that  hitting  a  girl  witii  a  e  rab 
apple  is  a  sign  of  affection.  You 
^'et  use'd  to  ye  ur  bed  in  Gim- 
hel's  window  and  to  yenir  un- 
beliexable  scheduling  proi-l«ms. 
What  did  y(ui  do  dor-ng 
orientation  week'.'  You  got 
ii-ed  to  vou  —  the  Bv.-tid.  is 
freshman  and  college  student. 


He 


Sore  You  Uu 
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Judges'  Bench 


First  and  Ten 


Pete  Weiner 


This  past  summer  was  an  eventrul  one  tor  Brandeis 
University  and  the  siudents  of  this  line  institution.  The 
administration,  I'ollovvini^-  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  Ath- 
letic Commiitee,  abolished  the  Brandeis  track  team  and 
made  drastic  changes  within  the  structure  of  the  Athletic 
Department.  These  changes  include  a  reorganization  of 
the  administrative  structure,  two  new  coaches,  a  revami)ed 
intiamural  i)rogram,  a  curtailment  of  varsity  sport  sched- 
ules, anil  a  reorietitation  of  varsity  si>ort  emphasis. 

This  decision  was  made  without  any  student  opinion 
recjuested  as  were  several  oiher  University  edicts  and  reg- 
ulations. \'et  the  Athletic  Committee  re^mrt  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  one  warranted  by  the  chaotic  situation 
in  the  Athletic  L)ei)ai-tment  during  the  past  few  years. 
Now  Irv  Olin  lias  complete  respoiisii>ility  over  varsity  ath- 
letics, physical  education  aiul  intramurals.  lie  can  delegate 
power  and  duties  to  his  staff  but  he  retains  all  resp.)nsi- 
bility.  This  is  the  first  time  one  m<in  has  had  comi)lete 
control  over  the  whole  department  and  this  vvill  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  trie  workings  of  the  de{>artment.  Now 
there  will  be  no  intra-deparlmenial  strife  and  dissension 
as  tfiere  was  in  ihe  past. 

There  is  now  unity  and  cohesion  in  a  situation  which 
was  rather  chaotic  last  year.  Olin  came  into  a  situation 
Willi  men  he  had  never  worked  with  and  tried  to  create  a 
reasonable  situation.  He  succeeded  fairly  well  considering 
the  many  difficulties  —  conflict  of  personalities,  difficult 
schedules,  long  seasons,  lack  of  talent  and  desire  and  all 
the  other  complcxii ies  of  a  new  j(»b.  This  year  Olin  has 
what  he  wants — new  coaches,  men  he  can  work  with,  com- 
plete departmental  control,  and  administrative  backing. 
Olin  has  the  desire  to  perpetuate  good  Brandeis  teams  and 
he  is  sincere.  It's  now  Olin's  ball  to  cai-ry — win  or  lose. 

New  Faces 

The  newly  apjxdnted  coaches  re{)resent  an  attempt  to 
keep  personnel  within   tlie  confines  of  the  University.   It 
is  a  fine  concept  ii'  api)lietl  intelligently.  Full-time  coaches 
and   employees    have   a    responsibility    to    the    University. 
They  are  usually  dedicated  to  the  ideals  oi'  the  University 
and    wish    to    foster   pride    in    the    institution.    Last    year 
many  problems  restdted   from   the  large  number  of  part-! 
time  coaches.  This  year  there  is  only  one — M.iity  Martin-! 
ian,   fencing  coach.  John   Hughes   is  both   the  soccer  audi 
baseball  coach  as  well  as  a  phys.  ed  teaciier.  F(»xy  Flumerei 
is  the  varsity  golf  coach  aiul  Assistant   Director  of  I'hy.^i- 
cal   Kducation.  Chariie  Smith  is  a  grad  student   coaching 
wrestling. 

Kay  (iinger,  the  newly  appointed  tennis  coach,  is 
chiiirman  of  the  American  ('iviii/.a<  i(»n  dei»artment  and  a 
member  oi  ilie  Faculty  At!de!ic  Committee.  He  has  ne\er 
coaclied  a  v<irsity  te<im  and  his  appointmenl  can  be  viewed 
only  with  very  reserved  enthusiasm  until  he  proves  his 
coaching  abilities,  (ieiie  Booth  is  now  a  full-time  staff 
ni'>mber  teaching  physical  e(lucati(»n,  aiding  in  intramurals. 
and  coaching  freshmen  basketball.  Our  former  publicity 
(li.ector,  (:iiff  Sundberg,  has  resigned  to  become  Sports 
Fditor  of  Tfie  l>i»s(on  Traveler.  Our  new  publicity  director 
is  Larry  Strum,  College  Sports  Fditor  of  the  Traveler. 

Intramurals  will  become  more  important  this  year  due 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Mens'  Intramural  Council.  Olin 
wants  greater  participation  in  the  Brandeis  intramural 
program  and  feels  that  a  student  voice  in  the  administra- 
tive aspects  of  the  program  would  heighten  interest 
The  council  will  be  comprised  of  representatives  from  each 
dorm  who  will  formulate  policy  concerning  intramurals. 
They  will  plan  schedules,  decide  regulations  and  advise  on 
ways  of  improving  the  intramural  program.  This  is  the 
first  attempt  to  give  the  students  a  voice  in  the  adminis- 
trative framework  of  the  intramural  program  and  offers 
great  possibilities  for  the  future. 

The  division  to  abolish  the  Brandeis  track  and  cross- 
country team  has  raised  the  ire  of  many  students.  No 
reasons  were  given  in  the  faculty  report  but  there  were 
many  factors  affecting  the  decision.  They  include  the  |)er- 
sonality  of  the  track  coach,  the  exi)enditures  involved,  and 
the  paucity  of  talent  available.  Inter-collegiate  track  is  a 
fulLtime  operation  and  rec^uires  depth  as  well  as  talent. 
Brandeis  had  the  talent  but  it  was  dispersed  between 
eight  or  ten  tracksters.  Brandeis  could  not  compete  with 
other  schools  in  the  area  with  any  hope  of  success  without 
the  re(|uisite  depth.  But  why  not  limited  meets  or  the 
establishment  of  a  track  club?  W^hy  was  intercollegiate 
tr;ick  abolished  entirely  without  any  consideration  of  the 
stuilents? 

Student  opinion  concerning  the  abolishment  of  the 
track  team  was  not  even  retpiested.  The  decision  was  made 
in  the  interests  of  the  University,  not  the  students.  Yet  it 
was  only  one  of  a  number  of  decisions  made  during  the 
summer  while  we  were  on  vacation.  The  administration 
has  t'ollowed  past  precedent  i)y  announcing  new  policies 
and  regulations  at  times  when  there  can  be  no  effective 
student  protest  or  discussion  whatsoever.  The  Adminis- 
tration (lt»es  nol  respod  sludenl  opinion  and  feigns  sin- 
eerily  even  when  it  dties  re(|uest  selected  student  opinions. 
Any  dealings  with  the  administration  along  the  line  td' 
discussion  <'i\u  only  result  in  futility  because  cd'  the  desire 
of  tfje  University  to  foster  what  it  considers  right.  This 
defeats  the  idea  of  a  liberal  university  and  engenders 
animosity  rather  than  pride. 


Booters  Open  Against  Stonehill; 
Coac/i  Hughes  Voices  Optimism 

Wy  ALAN  SECiAL 

When  the  Brandeis  soccer  team  op-Mis  its  season  Thursday  against  Stonehill, 
it  will  field  a  somewhat  experienced,  talented  and  well-conditioned  squad.  Coach  John 
Hughes  now  feels  ''slightly  optimistic"  about  the  team's  prospects  to  improve  last 
year's  poor  ?i-\)  record. 


Although  the  booters  had 
considerable  individual  talent 
last  year,  they  lacked  the  suffi- 
cient  team   play   and   desire   to 


to  be  the  team's  strongest  posi- 
tion. Co-captains.  Alan  Weiti- 
grad  and  D  i  m  i  t  r  i  Mavros, 
played  outstanding  defense  last 
year.      Both     are     seniors     and 


produce  a  winning  or  even  me-    >,^^'-      °^^"     '*'^'     A^:?^'' 
,.  _7         .  .,  ,         -three-year  men,  and  both  have 


diocre  season.  The  ability  of 
the  players  to  work  together 
will  be  the  'vital  factor  for 
success."  During  the  past  f^'vv 
weeks  Coach  Huglu's  lias  been 
impressed  by  the  team's  spirit, 
attitude  and  willingjiess  to 
work.  The  boys  volimtarily 
came  to  practice  a  week  before 
school  began  and  have  under- 
gone a  rigorous  training  pro- 
gram with  emphasis  only  on 
getting  into  shape.  Last  year 
the  team  got 
one    week 


tremendous  enthusiasm.  Coach 
Hughes  says  that  they  are  '  re- 
sponsi'ile  for  the  change  in  at- 
titude and  sr»irit  of  the  teani." 
Other  candidates  wlio  received 
tb.eir  letters  as  halfbacks  are 
Chris  McLaughlin.  Alan  Sliein- 
baum,  Randy  Nixon.  Art  Al- 
schuler.  Winston  Coa:d.  and 
Dave  Sayers. 


Prospects:  Experienced  gain- 
ed last  year  should  contribute 
to  more  improved  te.im  pSuy. 
Team     spirit     and     attitude     is 

organized    only  I  8 ♦>«^,-      Slioujd      improve      lust 
,     .  ,.  .       i  year  s   record   and    possibly   i»t- 

before    the    opening  jtai,,    winning    season. 
game,  and  this  early  failure  to  j      Assets:    Halfback   position    is 
concentrate  on   practice   result- j  strongest  witli  ail  of  last  year's 
ed    in    a    loss    of    the    first    five   starters  returning.  Also  an  ani- 

games. 

Experienced  Team 

Only  two  members  from  last 
year's  squad  graduated,  and 
sixteen  leltermen,  mostly  soph- 
omores, will  be  back  to  buoy 
the  team's  prospects.  Also  there 
is  much  available  talent  in  the 

incoming  freshroan  class.  Coach 
Hughes  feels  that  there  will  be 
a  battle  for  all  the  starting  po- 
sitions and  that  'many  return- 
ing starters  mig!U  not  make  'h  • 
te  im  or  even  the  .squad."     Out 


atid    have   so   far  set 
s  pace.    Missing  from 


pie  reserve.  Capable  and  abun- r^*-V<-'ral  days."  Lost  to  th 

dant     material     for     the     !ine.ij'',<^    Terry    Kemper, 

Schedule      favors     teim      with  i -^^^'i^^^rtz     and     possibb 
,     ..  ..      .     .      .-1 t  \  VwiA.^^n  t.,u.^  ,  ii--  .; 


most  of  the  games  to  be  played 
at  home. 

Weaknesses:  Only  real  one  is 
fullback  spot.  Wide  open  com- 
petition with  n«'«lher  of  last 
year's  starter's  back. 

Formations:  Variations  of  the 


I  ft 


of  :J5  candidates,  the  largest 
turnout  since  the  soort  'oegan 
in  V^'^T^,  only  22  will  remain  on 
the  team. 


Competition  for  a  position  on 
the  line  will  be  lough.  Tlier'^ 
are  many  capable  forwards  and 
Coach  Hughes  feels  that  tiie 
situation  is  ''quite  pron"il>ing 
but  unpredictable."  Assitn  Erd- 
ileck  aod  Pder  Bcirn :>1*.  wi'.o 
scored   four  goals   apiece,   have 


With  all  of  the  starting  half-    good    chan.:es.     but     will     still 
backs    returning,    this    app'\irs      have    to    !>attle    for    a    spot 

Fall  Sport  Schedules 


Thursday,  Oct 

Soccer  — 

Saturday,  Oct 


I 


11 


Stonehill 
.3 

Tennis  —  Hunter  Collo^e 

Soccer  —  Mass.  Maritime 
Monday,  Oct.  5 

Golf  —  Greater  Bostons  Weston  CC. 
Tuesday.  Oct.  i\ 

Soccer  —  Boston   University 
Friday,  Saturday.  Sunday.  Oct.  «  -  10 

Tennis  —  ECAC  College  Div. 

Rider  College 
Friday,  Oct.  9 

Soccer  —  Colby 

Golf  —  Babson 
Saturday.  Oct.   10 

Golf  —  EC  AC  Qualifying 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Tuesday,  Oct.   U 

Soccer  —  Barrington  Col. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  1 1 

Golf  —  Vermont 

Blue    Hills   CC. 
Friday,  Oct.  I« 

Soccer  —  Babson 
Saturday,  Sunday,  Oct.  17  -  18 

Tennis        Brandeis  Invitational 
Monday,  Oct.   19 

Golf  —  M.I.T.,  Spring  Valley 
Tuesday.  Oct.  20 

Soccer  —  Tufts 
Saturday,  Oct.  24 

Soccer  —  Am.  International 

Tennis  —  St.  John's 
Wednesday,  Oct.  28 

Soccer  —  Hartford 
Saturday,   Oct.    31 

Soccer  —  Norwich 
Mondav,   Nov.  I* 

Soccer  —  M.I.T. 
Saturday.   Nov.   7 

Soccer  —  Lowell  Tech 
Wednesday,    Nov.    11 

Soccer  —  Bates 
Thursday,  Nov.   \Z 

Soccer  —  U.  of  R.  I. 


Home 

Home 
Hume 


Away 


3:30   p.m. 


1:30 

2:1)0 


p  m. 
p.m. 


Dan  Obasun,  Cadman  Mills, 
Willie  Ndunko.  Leo  Cohen, 
Mellisse  Aayalew,  Al  Shar,  Bob 
Aaronson,  and  Dave  Fleisclia- 
kcr  have  all  gained  letters  and 
all  seek  berths  as  forwards. 
They  will  be  competing  not 
only  against  themselves  but 
also  against  some  very  capable 
freshmen,  Dick  Millett,  Stevens 
Ochieng,  and  Biule  Sobowale. 
These  boys  !iave  great  deter- 
mination 
the  team 

laU  year's  squad  is  William 
Wa  lien -Bryan  who  was  consid- 
ered th.e  key  to  the  team  and 
the  best  player.  The  three 
games  lie  played  in  were  all 
victories. 

Floundering  Fullbacks 

The  team's  major  problem  is 
nihng  the  two  fullback  spots, 
wiiich  are  now  '*wide  open  and 
for  which  the  starters  may  pos- 
sibly not  be  determined  for 
severajl  days."  Lost  to  the  team 

Steve 

y     Bob 

z.vveben  who  were  the  regulars 
at  fullback.  Both  of  hist  year's 
goalies,  Terry  Kemper'  and 
Steve  Stern  will  not  be  back 
They  will  be  "ably  replaced" 
by  Sheldon   Glass. 

This  year's  schedule  with 
ten  home  and  four  awav  games 
the  reverse  of  last  year's  nro- 
gram.  may  prove  to  be  a  deii- 
nite  advintage  and  contrifj'jte 
to  possible  success.  Co-captain 
Alan  V/  e  i  n  g  r  a  d  st  e  m  the 
team's  optimism  as  follows: 
'The  guys  have  a  terrific  en- 
;hu-.iasm  and  willin-in'jss  to 
vvo:k  tosoiher.  We  came  Dut 
oefore  the  .season,  worked  out 
and  organized  by  ourselves  and 
are  looking  forward  'o  a  win- 
ning seaso.n.  Mr.  Hi:g;  e,  is 
putting  a  great  emp.ia.sis  on 
cond!l:on  and  the  team  caotains 
on  fundamen'als.  V/o  have 
some  g'jod  /low  taleni  es;)e?:  i'!y 
from  the  Wien  students  and  a 
backbone  of  exper:e!iced  play- 
ers. WiLli  most  of  our  gamos 
at  home  v/e  hooe  to  get  a  good 
turnout  of  i>tudents." 


A'"  Day 
3:00    p.m. 

All  Day 


Away 
Away 


2:30 
1:00 


p  m. 
p.m. 


Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Away 

Home 
Home 

Home 

Home 

Away 

Home 

Home 

Home 


All  Day 
3:00   p.m. 

1:00   p.m. 

2:00   p.m. 

All  Day 

12:30   p.m. 

2:30   p.m. 


2:00 
1:30 

2:00 

2:00 

2:.30 

1:30 

2:00 

2:00 


p.m. 
p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 


CINEMA  KENMORE  SQ. 
PARK  SQ.  CINEMA 

(Boston) 
Hilarious  halian  Comedy! 

"Seduced  &  Abandoned" 
ESQuTREaNEMA 

(Cambridge) 

Academy  Award  Winner! 

Albert  Finney  in 

TOAA  JONES" 


\\ 


im 


Harts 
Diner 


SUNDAY   EVENING      Q^    4     AT   8   O'CLOCK 


The  Election  and  the  Future" 


FORD    HALL    FORU 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Galnsboro  St.  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7.45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


CIRCULATION 

Mony  students  hove  expressed 
the  desire  thot  their  parents  re- 
ceive subscriptions  to  THE  JUS- 
TICE. Those  who  ore  interested 
should  advise  their  parents  to 
send  a  check  for  $3.50,  made 
out  to  THE  JUSTICE,  plus  an 
index  card  with  the  name  and 
oddress  clearly  printed  on  it,  to 
Joy  Landsman,  at  the  Brandeis 
oddress.  The  parents  of  the  doss 
of  '68  hove  already  been  noti- 
fied of  this  offer. 


OCT  7      ^A 


Vol.   XVII,   No.  2 


Brandeis   University 


October  6,   1964 


The  JUSTICE  will  hold  its 
usual  weekly  meeting  tonight  in 
Moilmon  Hall,  7  P.M.  This 
week's  issue  will  be  reviewed 
and  discussed,  ond  assignments 
for  next  week's  issue  will  be 
mode.  The  meeting  is  open  to 
all. 


Since  Columbus  Day  foils  on 
Mondoy,  next  weeks'  JUSTICE 
will  appear  Wednesday  rather 
thon  Tuesdoy. 


Activities  Fee  Collection 
Approaches  90%  Mark 

The  Student  Council  has  collected  activities  lees  from  approxiniatcly  loOO  stu- 
dents to  date,  accordiiiK  t'>  Council  Treasurer  Frank  IJloch. 

The  $:)0  fee  is  allotted  by  Council  to  student  clubs  and  organizations  and  fi- 
nances many  campus  cultural  and  social  events.  Students  wlio  pay  the  fee  can  parti- 
cipate in  cam[)us  activities  free  of  chai*j4t\ 

In  the  past  the  activities  fee  has  l)een  part  of  the  Brandeis   matriculation   fee. 

This  is  the  first   year  the  Slu-|!>  __ „ _     

dent  Council  has  been  tiie  col- j  snioolhly,"   he  believes  Council  ;  own  account  and  write  its  own 


SUNDAYS  CONCERT 


(Story  on  page  3) 


•c'ln^  a^ent. 
Bloch  estimates  tiiat  Council 
will  colled  between  $38,000 
md  $40,000.  Although  he 
ihinks  it  will  not  collect  the 
$42,000  it  needs  to    'run  really 


Student  Lnion  Votes  to  Postpone 
Planned  Boycott,  Demonstration 

The  boycott  of  the  evening  meal  last  Wednesday  called  by  the  Student  Council 
to  demonstrate  for  a  tri-partite  board  governing:  student  affairs  was  postiK)neil  by  a 
vote  of  the  Student  Union, 

The  Union  voted  l:i2-10'i  on  a  motion  by  Kent  Lawrence  to  i>ostpone  the  demon- 
stration so  that  there  could  be  greater  discussion  of  the  purposes  of  the  demonstration. 
However,    Council    has   made* 


no  plans  for  such  a  demonstra- 
tion 

Student  Union  President 
Steve  Mora  said  tliat  the  meet- 
ing had  been  called  so  that  the 
Council  could  inform  the 
Union  of  its  plans.  He  said  that 


Council  had  sent  a  letter  to 
Deans  Kertnit  Morrissey  and 
Leonard  Z  i  o  n  requesting  a 
conference  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  setting  up 
a  student  -  faculty  -  adminis- 
tration committee  to  govern  the 


Students  at  Berkeley 
Protest  Political  Ban 

5000  students  demonstrated  last  Thursday  against  the 


edge 


around      them  "      Ueroy      Hall 
(Contifincd  on  Page  10) 


student  body.  The  demonstra- 
tions and  boycott  were  to  show 
the  administration  the  students' 
desire  for  the  tripartite  com- 
mittee and  to  show  them  that 
students  "do  not  aquiesce"  to 
the  'abominable"  parietal  rule. 
However.  Mora  admitted  that 
it  would  be  very  dilticult  to  re- 
move the  rule 

Numerous  students  rose  to 
speak  against  the  demonstra- 
tion as  called  by  Council.  They 
complained  that  they  had  not 
beon  sul!iciently  consulted  by 
Cnuncil,  that  i)rotest  now 
would  mean  the  revocation  of 
the  desirable  aspects  of  ti»e 
present  tjarietal   rules,  and  that 

,..,..,,.       » 1       T  r    ;      ..   ;,.,     f  /•.  i.'  •   ^   ;  detuotis*  rat  ion    would     not    get 
suspension  ot  eight  students  by  the  University  ot  C  aliior-l  .,,^^.    dc-sn-jble    ch. ngos     Some 

nia  at  ll'.'rUeley.  The  eight  had  violate<l  a  newly-enforced ;  p^.opio  held.  "The  parietal  rules 
bjn  on  the  soliciting  of  funds  for,  and  the  distribution  ol"|are  tun  so  bad  novv.  We  can  «et 
literature  about,  (»ff-campus  political  organizations.  "^ 

For  many  years,  tables  hud  been  set  U{)  on  the 
of  the  Berkeley  campus  for  this* 
sort   of  activity.     The  enforce- 
ment   of   the    decree    would,    in 
eHect,   end   this  tradition.  i 

The  students  reacted  last  i 
Thursday  with  a  protest,  and  I 
also  c  o  n  t  i  n  u  e  d  to  man  the  ; 
tables  According  to  reports  in 
the  Harvard  Crimson,  police 
approached  one  of  the  leaders 
and  asked  for  his  ID  card. 
When  he  refused  to  show  it, 
they  arrested  him  He  went 
limp,  and  was  picked  up  and 
carried  to  a  police  car.  Hun- 
dreds of  students  then  massed 
around  the  car  to  prevent  it 
from  moving.  When  police  said 
they  would  wait  until  the  mob 
dispersed,  the  crowd,  instead 
of  moving,  swelled  until  it  to- 
talled 2,500.  Thursday  evening 
the  crowd  was  still  in  full 
force.  Several  scuOles  erupted 
between  students  and  police. 

The  demonsl  rat  ions  contin- 
ued on  P'riclay,  with  5,000  stu- 
dents   participating. 

As  a  result  of  the  demonstra- 
tion.v  the  Univer.>ily  lias  agree 
to  sell  the  di.Nputed  land  to  the 
Berkeley  Student  Union,  thus 
re»n<>ving  it  from 
jurisdiction 


iias    done    "very    well." 

Council  will  al-so  collect  a 
fee  from  graduate  students, 
married  students,  and  otiiers 
living  otT-campus  who  haven't 
paid  their  fees  but  who  take 
part  in  some  campus  events. 

The  administration  notified 
the  council  officers  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  SLunmer  that  Council 
would  be  responsible  for  col- 
lecting the  fee  this  year.  At 
that  time  the  Council 
feared  that  Council 
unable  to  collect  the  fee  ade- 
quately and  that  "the  whole 
Brandeis  social  program  was 
in  jeopardy,"  according  to 
Bloch 


"I  am  glad  that  the  collection 
is  in  student  hands  now,"  he 
said.  "When  this  was  first  de- 
cided. I  didn't  consider  it  a  con- 
structive move  on  the  part  of 
the  administration,  but  a  fairly 
obvious  challenge  to  the  Stu- 
dent Union,  one  that  was  not 
expected  to  be  met.  We  have 
met  that  challenge  successfully 
If  we  hadn't.  w(»  wr)uld  have 
been   ifi   n    lot  of  trouble" 

Council    must    now    keep    its ' 


checks.  Previously.  C  o  u  n  c  i  I 
drew  on  the  University  account. 
Bloch  said  that  the  decision 
"does,  obviously,  promote  stu- 
dent   responsibility." 

The  Student  Council  is  now 
cooperating  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  financial  matters,  ac- 
cording to  Bloch  For  example, 
the  administration  paid  for  the 
radio  equipment  for  Sunday's 
,  Peter.  Paul,  and  Marv  concert, 
officers,  he  said. 

would    be        „     ,,  .    .  . 

He  t Ionics  a  large  percentage 

of  students  paid  the  fee  becau.so 
of  Council's    publicity    through 
letter.s    home    during    the    sum- 
mer  The  students  "realized  the 
Student    Union   was   up  against 
I  wall,"  he  said.  Also,  he  thinks 
j  students    were    impressed    by    a 
j  list   of  the  costs  of  campus   ac- 
|tivities,    which    Council    distri- 
ibuted  in   the  dinioi^   halls    Tlii.s 
I  showed    that    the    total    cost    of 
I  parficipaling  in  a  year's  campus 
j  activities   would   be  $2.50   for  a 
I  student  who  didn't  pay  the  $:m 
fee 

This    vear's    Council     budget 


year  s 
(Continiiod  on  Pnijc  10) 


Student  Facilities  to  Be  Enlarged 
By  Multi-Purpose  Union  Building 

Plans  for  a  Sttident  Union  P.uilding  have  been  formally  [iresented  to  the  !»oard 
of  Trustees,  Dean  Zion  revealed  in  an  interview  Friday.  The  tentative  plans  for  the 
building,  which  is  to  be  started  next  July  and  completed  by  Fall  10G7,  include  offices 
for  student  organizations,  recreational,  lounge,  and  social  areas,  exhibit  areas,  new 
quarters  for  the  bookstore  and* 


BSP  Stresses  Acting, 
Student  Production 

Brandeis'  theatrical  present  at  ion.s  for  the  coming  yeiir 
include  three  full-length  facully-direct.-d  productions,  .sev- 
eral MSP  Special  productions,  and  the  student  S  t  u  (i  i  ,j 
workshoi>. 

The  theatre  department  will  }io|,|  audit  i(ms  Uw  its 
first  production,  two  (me  act  plays,  M  >n..  Oct.  .">  from  2:00 

+to  4  00;  Tues  ,  Oct    fJ  from  12:00 
to  2:00;   aiul  Wi-d  .   Oil     7  Ir-.rn 


the  mailroom,  several  restau- 
rants, a  theater,  a  ballroom  and 
alumni  house,  and  parking. 

The  Union  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  three-part  group 
composed  of  faculty,  students, 
and  admhiistrat  ion  Some  of 
the  facilities,  the  pinking  lot 
for  example  will  be  run  by 
conces.sionaires. 

The  facilities  for  .student    or- 
ganizations will  include  a  room 
for    council    meetings,    meeting 
rooms  for  the  clubs  and  a  secre- 
tarial    pool.     The     ri'creational 
University    facilities  planned  include  bowl- 
ing, pof)l,  card  g.imes  and  studio 
(See  lelegi'am  from  Brandeis   workshops   in  various  arts  and 
graduates,   p.    2)  1  crafts. 


There  will  also  be  lounge 
and  social  rooms,  and  student- 
run  exhibit  areas.  The  book- 
store will  have  expanded  quar- 
ters and  a  larger  stock. 

Plans  call  for  a  moderate- 
price  restaurant  in  addition  to 
snack    l)ar    and    cafeteria    facil- 


NOTICE 

All  interested  persons  ore  cor- 
dially invited  and  urged  fo  attend 
an  organizotional  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Social  Responsibility 
in  Science  to  be  held  in  Rabb 
Loungo,  Monday,  October  12th, 
at  8:00  P.M. 

Further  informotion  next  week. 


ities  A  400-seat  theatre  is  being 
planned  in  coord  ma  lion  with  a 
ballroom  The  desrgn  will  be 
such  that  activities  in  the  l)all- 
room  will  be  able  to  make  use 
of  the  theatre  stage,  and  the 
ballroom  itself  can  be  us-.-d  to 
expand  tin*  se.iting  capacity  of 
the  tlu'aire  There  will  be  an 
Alumni  house  wh(>re  parents 
and  guests  of  on-campos  or- 
ganizations will  l)e  able  to  stay 
for  a  moderate  fee 

When  asked  how  he  thought 
the  building  would  alTect  the 
c.unf)ns,  Dejn  Zion  said  th.it 
he  thouglU  it  would  cr»Mte 
more  of  a  community  and  pro- 
vi(<<'  a  better  setting  f.)r  faculty- 
student  iclationsliipi. 


2:00  to  4:00.  Mr.  John  Sotnmers 
will  direct  the  plays  —  Fdw  u-l 
Albee's  'The  Anicric.m  Dream" 
and  Murray  Schisgal's  "The 
Tiger"  for-  performances  Oct. 
20  Nov     1 

Plant  us'  "Tlie  Rrat^girl  Sold- 
ier", which  I)r-  J;im»s  Clay  will 
ready  for  Dec  M)  \.\  and  a 
Cf)mmedia  del  Arte  production, 
drrected  by  Mr  Carlo  Mazzone- 
Clement<',  on  May  (i  0  are  the 
otfier  faculty-directed  plays 
scheduled    for    this    year 

The  Brandi'is  Stirdent  Pro- 
ductions, continuing  its  work- 
shof)  of  student-produced  plays, 
will  present  a  series  of  one  tct 
pl;»ys  and  one  full-lenL;th  play 
during    the    year, 

BSP  also  organizes  the  Studio 
sessions  at  whi<"!i  stiir|i«iits  pr'i'- 
sent  short  .scenes  which  Uiey 
have  pref)ared,  without  techni- 
Ci»I  effecis,  for  discussion  by 
MK-mbcfs  of  the  theatre  d"par-i- 
meiit  This  year*  HSl^  is  inii'tv  rl- 
in'iJ  I  new  system  K.i<  h  s«'ene 
will   Ix'  pr('>ent('d  t\^■!'•<•        (inco 

I  immediately  preeerlini*  the  rlis- 
cussion.  and  ag:iiM  at  the  fol- 
low! n-i    session 

.\II  sturl'Mlts  interested  in 
f)art  icipating  in  the  the.ilr*-  at 
Brandeis  should  come  to  the 
Open  House  M'''ting.  Mom    Oct. 

15,   up.itairs   in   Mailman   Hal! 
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rage  Three 


Crisis  and  Commitment 

A  litllr  more  than  three  years  a^o  the  niembeis  of 
the  present  senior  class  attended  Student  Activities  Nij?ht 
as  pajt  ol"  their  Freshman  Orientation.  A  few  memories 
remain:  one  is  of  the  Student  Council  President,  another 
is  of  the  editor  ol  The  Justice.  Both  si)oke  about  Brandeis, 
and  althouKli  they  took  noticeably  difl'ei-ent  i)ositions, 
important  tor  l>oth  was  tlie  conce})t  identified  by  a  word 
repeated  often  that  ni^ht — "commitment." 

The  word  was  used,  we  believe,  to  describe  certain  stu- 
<]ents,  or  j)eoi)le.  These  iK^ople  had  not  only  detine<l  to  tlieir 
own  satisfaction  "riKht"  and  "wn.ng",  but  they  had  also 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  all  they  could 
in  order  to  insure  that  their  University  followed  the 
"riKht"  course  of  action,  and  not  the  **wronK"  one.  Let  us 
»iiy  they  had  defined  for  themselves  a  "resjMmsibility." 

"Comnntment"  has  seldom  been  heard  since  that  eve- 
nin^^  and  properly  so.  For  there  has  been  a  noticeable  lack 
of  "commitment"  at  Hjandeis,  amouK  students  who  con- 
sider themselves  to  l>e  socially  and  i)olitically  aware,  if  not 
wise.  To  iM'Kin  with,  the  members  of  the  Student  Council 
who  did  not  attend  Wednesday's  Student  Union  meeting 
show  a  shameful  lack  of  commitment  and  lack  of  resiK>nsi- 
bility.  Any  i>erson  who  treats  an  elective  position  with 
such  disdain  that  he  finds  it  unnecessary  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  entire  electorate  called  specifically  to  discuss  an 
action  taken  by  the  electe<l  representatives  is  committed  to 
little  el.se  than  furthering  his  own  narrowly  detined  self- 
interest.  By  his  refusal  to  offer  leadership,  a  leadership 
which  he  re(piested  by  campaiKninK\  he  is  ^uiHy  of  the 
dishonesty  of  a  cr(M)ked  pui)lic  servant,  and  has  proven 
him.self  unworthy  to  liohi  a  i>osition  of  pul)lic  office  in 
which  he  is  recpured  to  consider  the  interests  of  any  other 
tlian  himself. 

But  the  most  saddening  refusal  to  accept  responsibili- 
ty was  not  tliat  ot  the  elected  "leaders."  It  is  the  lack  of 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Student  Union  that  was 
shr-tkiriK.  There  is  no  d(»ubt  that  a  lar^e  numher  of  Bran- 
deis students  consider  the  new  dormitory  rules  handed 
down  t(j  be  )rrati<»nal  and  plainly  "wron^-"  There  is  even 
less  doubt  that  at  the  m(»ment  very  few  Brandeis  students 
feel  any  need  to  exert  themselves  in  any  way  to  alter  these 
rules.  Here  is  a  striking  lack  of  responsibility,  or  striking 
act  of  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  those  who  chouse  to 
remain  inactive. 

And  this  is  the  most  meaningful  interpretation  of 
'•resi>onsible*'  and  that  widely  used  epithet  "irrespcmsible." 
F«>r  any  person  who  refuses  (o  exert  his  efforts  in  active 
oppositiitn  to  a  recognized  unjust  rule  is  acquiescing  in  its 
injustice.  This  will  strike  true  more  easily  in  other  con- 
texts. It  is  by  n(»w  a  widely-accepted  principle  that  those 
who  remain  inactive  in  the  presence  of  the  injustice  that 
is  Mississippi  "iaw  and  <»rder"  or  Nazi  legality  are  accept- 
ing the  clearly  unjust  state  of  affairs,  and  in  so  d«>ing  are 
guilty  of  encouraging  tiie  continuation  of  these  practices. 

The  consecpiences  of  the  unjust  laws  of  Mississippi  or 
Nazi  (lerniany  and  the  motives  of  the  rulers  are  infinitely 
m(»re  tragic  and  horrifying  than  are  those  <d'  the  Brandeis 
rules  '.{\h\  rulers  wi'  consider  to  be  unjust.  Any  comparison 
would  be  slanderous.  P>ut  we  V>elieve  that  there  is  a  uni- 
fying prineiple:  any  pel  son  who  fituls  it  impossible  to 
*"1ecognize  an  unjust  or  "wrong"  rule  must,  if  he  wishes 
to  be  recognized  as  a  "responsible"  person,  contribute  all 
he  can  toward  clianging  that  rule;  any  person  who  does 
otherwise  is  "irresponsible." 

Let  us  consider  then,  the  dormitory  i  ulcs  that  have 
l)een  proclaimcMl  and  let  us  consider  their  rightness  or 
wrongness.  Atid  then  let  us  decide  upon  the  appropriate 
course  of  action. 


The  Student  Union  has  been  relatively 
successful  in  its  collection  of  the  Student 
Activities  Fee.  We  w(»uld  like  to  suggest 
here  one  improvement  in  procedure.  In  the 
past,  when  local  administrators  were  col- 
lecting the  fees  as  i.ait  ((f  the  matriculation 
fee,  students  receiving  financial  aid  were 
not  exemi)te<l  from  paying.  To  exempt  all 
scholarship  students  from  paying  tlie  fee 
would  seriously  hamper  Student  Uni(»n 
sponsored  activities — one-third  (»f  the  en- 
r(»lled  undergraduates  receive  financial  aid 
from  the  University— to  forego  approxi- 
mately one-third  (d"  its  annual  incoriie  would 
be  financially  dangerous  to  the  Union. 

More  })racticable,  and  commendable  on 
other   grounds,   is   an    arrangement    which 


would  permit  scholarship  students  to  lx)r- 
row  from  the  Student  Union  the  $30  wliich 
would  enable  them  to  pay  the  SAP.  The 
loan  ci)uld  be  made  repayable  sometime  in 
March,  when  the  pressure  of  buying  books 
and  paying  other  beginning-of-the-year  ex- 
penditures is  pas.sed.  Since  student-spon- 
sored activities  continue  until  late  May,  the 
Union  would  not  need  the  last  third  of  their 
funds  until  sometime  during  the  spring,  so 
that  postponing  collection  of  one-third  of 
the  annual  revenue  in  this  manner  would 
not  handicap  student  activities. 

We  urge  the  Student  Council  to  put  this 
or  a  similar  suggestion  into  operative  lorm 
as  s(K)n  as  possible,  if  not  immediately, 
then  in  time  for  next  year's  collections. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  R «;.<?- 
man  (nal  Mr.  Sher  arc  bo'ih 
iiicnihvrs  of  the  class  ((  '('>4 
avd  bof/j  joniwr  edit  or  s  oj  Uie 
JUSTICE. 

After  leafing  through  the  12- 
page  feature  article  in  last 
week's  Justice,  the  discerning 
read( r  soon  discovers  an  ap- 
palling fact:  to  wit,  never  has 
so  much  pomp  been  written 
with   so   little  circumstance. 

Is  it  possible,  one  wonders, 
that  man  is  *  guilty  of  inscnsi- 
tivity,  condemned  to  loneliness 
and  structured  for  death'?  (c.f. 
Sidney  Wolinsky).  Is  it  true 
that  "there  is  more  honesty 
among  junkies  than  there  is  at 
Brandeis"?  (c.f.  Peter  Sajovic). 
How  does  one  go  about  sugar- 
coating  a  school?  (c.f.  Melvyn 
Freilicher).  In  what  sense  can 
it  be  said  that  the  frosh  get 
"founder  and  founder  .••ome- 
times  even  approaching  the 
pro-thereof"?  (c.f.  Stephen  Lis- 
ansky).  (They  get  dumbfound- 
er.  perhaps?)  And  liow  long 
can  we  flounder  in  failure  (sic) 
while  our  opponents  flourish''" 
(c.f.  John  Margolis).  (Have 
some  medeiros.  Margolis.) 

The  entire  issue  is  a  textbook 
case  of  jello-journalism.  The 
point  is  not  merely  that  the 
prose  in  this  issue  is  often 
strained  beyond  the  bounds  of 
credulity.  The  point  is  not  that 
self-appointed  experts  are  pro- 
liferating ad  nauseam.  Tiie 
point  is  not  even  that  the  tech- 
nical standards  of  journalism 
employed  in  the  Justice  have 
ri.*ien  to  new  de{)ths.  The  point 
is  a  singular  unit  empk-yed  in 
the  paintings  of  Georg«  s  Seu- 
lat  during  Frances  Post-Im- 
pressionism  period. 

Be  that  as  it  may  (c  f.  Bar- 
t^.Ma  Appell).  it  remains  clear 
that  the  Justice  is  giving  itself 
airs  as  never  before.  More  im- 
portant than  muddled  prose 
and  mixed  metaphors  is  the 
incredibk  presumption  of  any- 
one who  can  say  the  following: 
"When  we  told  them  wiiy  we 
had  come,  they  understood 
very  well,  all  except  one  wlio 
was  drunk  He  did  not  see  why 
or  what  diflercnce  it  made  if 
he  associated  himself  with  a 
country  that  had  demanded 
his  life  to  gamble  in  its  wars, 
yet  wouldn't  give  a  chance  to 
stand  as  a  man."  (c.f.  Sue  Dia- 
mondstone). 

This,  of  course,  implies  a  su- 
perior understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  of  countries 
gambling  with  the  lives  of 
their  citizens  and  of  what  it  is 
to  "stand  as  a  man."  But  surely, 
these  claims  are  far  too  serious 
to  be  made  in  such  a  glib  and 
oflhand  manner. 

Again  ccmsider  Mr.  Sajovic's 
encomiun.  on  life:  "Being  alivo 
is  at  first  just  plain  being  wild 
and  woolly,  mad  bad  sad  and 
had;  sperxiing  a  certain  tiivio 
crazy  loopy  out  a  window  and 
into  the  dark,  standing  {»n 
mountainsides,  yelling  at  the 
moon."  We  went  crazy  loopy 
out  a  window,  too,  v\  hen  we 
were  three  years  old.  until  our 
mothers  caught  us  at  it.  Yet. 
Mr.  Sajovic,  at  times,  displays 
a  certain  admirable  candor. 
"Think  of  the  smell  around  a 
'burnt  match  skating  in  a 
urinal',"  he  says,  "it  means 
what  1  mean." 

And  linally:  "Now  poetry  is 
for  the  old.  The  satiric  vacancy 


of  Eliot — having  lost  its  appeal 
to  youth  and  liken  the  poets 
with  it — has  pas-ed  to  the  ma- 
ture, the  loved  and  the  lost  and 
ready  again.  It  is.  perhaps,  this 
travelling  pessimism  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  New  Brandeis 
and  of  society  at  large."  (c.f. 
Sandra  Sherman.)  This  is  a 
flijL'ht  ol  pompousness  paral- 
leled only  by  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion of  a  "pessimism  con- 
cerned with  Epistomological 
Eros." 

Yes.  there  may  indeed  be  a 
satiric  vacancy  here,  but  it  is 
not  Eliot's. 

Arnie  Reisman  'fi4 
Georjfe   Sher  *G4 

Columbia  I'niversity 

(EDITOR'S  REPLY:  T}w  es- 
tamed  voiujXisvrs  of  Uw  letter 
pr'nitcd  above  a^v  to  be  con- 
qralidatcd:  tlic^i  hnve  captured 
rather  well  in  tlielr  own  style 
tlie  essence  of  the  pompousity 
oj  wliich  they  spe(fk  no  (ilibly. 
Fortunately  for  tliein  and  for 
o?/r  readi'rs.  we  Jku'c  included 
their  letter  IN  TOTO.  ratlier 
tlian  taking  some  of  iheir  lines 
out  of  context,  a  device  whuli 
we  yJadht  leave  to  tlwm  (and 
tliey  evidently  know  how  to 
use  it).  We  are  I'lcased  but  not 
surprised  tliat  they  took  sucli 
pains  to  get  tlieir  point  across: 
having  liad  no  desire  since  tlie 
aye  of  three  to  act  in  a  "erazij 
loo])y"  manner  (c.f.  tlie  writer's 
c.f.  about  Mr.  Sajovic's  article). 
we  trust  that  they  have  had 
mvch  tiyne  to  develop  a  ch'Vi  r 
avd  witty  albeii  sopltonioric. 
style.  —  R  W  ) 


natve  was  to  leave  at  once. 

This  ktler  represents  the 
opinicm  f»f  51  residents  of  De- 
Roy,  all  members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Union  and  representing 
the  Fresliman.  Sophomore,  and 
Senior  classes.  We  light  nciiiier 
the  student  leadership  nor  the 
administration;  we  look  for  re- 
sponsible action,  for  a  change, 
from  both. 

OVER  3000  STUDENTS  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAL- 
IFORNIA  AT  BERKELEY 
ARE  PROTESTING  THE  RE- 
STRICTION  OF  THEIR 
RIGHTS  OF  FREE  SPEECH 
AND  POLITICAL  EXPRES- 
SION ON  THEIR  CAMPUS. 
WE  BRANDEIS  ALUMNI  ARE 
AMONG  THE  DEMONSTRA- 
TORS. 

WE  BELIEVE  BRANDEIS 
STUDENTS  SHOULD  KNOW 
WHAT  IS  GOING  ON  HERE. 
WE  HOPE  A  SYMPATHY 
DEMONSTRATION  WILL  BE 
ORGANIZED  IN  THE  DE- 
FENSE OF  BASIC  CIVIL  LIB- 
ERTIES WHICH  ARE  BEING 
THREATENED. 

David  AisofT  '63  Barbara 
Ballis  'G2  Kathy  BraiJove  '62 
Michael  Krailove  '60  Marvin 
Frccclnian  "64  Berne  Kepkie  64 
Nina  Kresncr  '64  Ivan  Levi'^on 
'64  Bob  Schwartz  '62  John 
Shear  '62  Ruth  Sonn.iblick 
'64  Sheila  Stern  '62  Steve 
Wangh  '64  Mvrna  Wosk  '62 
Doris  YafTe  "64. 


Tlir  .>l<'ii  Wlifft 
Wi'iRi   ill  IliiiiK^r 

"Immature  boys,  but  it  does- 
n't matter — most  of  them  are 
Fresi.men."  Ti^is  cliarge  was 
ra.sed  against  the  men  of  De- 
Roy  Hall  at  the  Union  i.ieeting 
Wednesday  night.  September 
30.  The  reasons  behind  our  ac- 
tion are  suflicient  lo  reiute  this 
allegation. 

1 )  When  the  open  door  w  as 
being  protested  last  .\ear  the 
Student  Union  was  arting  as  a 
result  ol  the  denial  of  its  right 
to  be  consulted  That  right  still 
exists  today.  To  have  remainecl 
at  the  Union  meeting  would 
have  meant  participation  in  a 
protest  which  was  called  by  a 
small  group  without  the  con- 
sent, concurrence,  or  even  ce.n- 
sultation  of  the  student  body 
—  submission,  in  essence,  to  a 
fe)rfeiture   of  rights. 

2)  The  meeting  was.  in  Pres- 
ident Moras  words,  "not  to 
make  any  decisions."  We  see 
no  necessity  to  support  any 
such  seizure  of  power. 

3)  Gag  rule  has  no  place  at 
a  liberal  university.  Yet  Mora 
stated:  You  will  have  your 
say.  after  I  have  mine."  And. 
he  ce>ntinned,  "V«h  may  not 
ask  questions.  t"e)r  I  will  have 
said  all  I  have  to  say."  Our 
presence  at  such  a  meeting 
would  have  been,  to  say  the 
least,  ineflectual.  Its  legality 
was,  at  be>t,  cpuslionablc. 

As  a  result  of  the  manner  in 
whicr  the  protest  was  calle'd, 
DeRoy  voted  to  refrain  from 
joining  the  action.  We  attend- 
ed the  meeting  in  the  hopes 
that  we  could  participate  in 
student  government.  When  our 
continued  stay  would  have  im- 
plied concurrence  with  the  pro- 
test movement,  our  only  alter- 


Tli«'  *\«*%% 


The  class  of  63  has  snovvn 
Itself  te)  be  thoughtless  and 
loetlish  The  \  icws  expressed  by 
its  membe  !s  are  not  those  that 
mature  college  students  are  apt 
te)  ve»ice.  Insincerity  and  dis- 
I'Oity  are  ns  fortes,  responsi- 
bility and  clear  thinking  its 
drr.wbacks. 

The  Freshmen  are  weak- 
w  liled  in  being  unsatisfied  with 
Brandeis"  Student  Union  and 
tolerant  ef  the  administration. 
DeRety  deirm's  display  of  rude- 
ness at  last  weeks  Council 
meeting  was  a  significant  at- 
tempt te)  establish  as  the  Fresh- 
men's "innocent"'  motto:  "a 
meickery  a  flay  leads  Council 
.'Stray.  '  By  insultingly  trying 
to  justify  what  they  had  mis- 
takenly considered  right,  they 
committed  a  damaging  and  im- 
mature act  that  was  met  by  a 
backlash  of  sharp  criticism  by 
other  Fre  shmen  and  upper 
classmen.  This  asinine  situation 
of  conflicting  and  indecisive 
\  lews  stemmed  solely  from  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  Stu- 
dent Unions  ce)mmitments  and 
goals. 

Since  these  new  "campus  big 
shots"  are  unable  to  perceive 
y-ia\  it  is  nui  a  single  rule  iruit 
is  under  cpiestion.  but  rather 
the  fight  for  a  unified  s<  If- 
ge)vernment.  they  should  find 
it  informative  to  note  the  fe)l- 
lowing:  when  there  is  a  deci- 
siein  to  be  made  concerning 
student  activities,  and  the  uni- 
versity administration  Iias  a 
say  in  this  decision,  the  Bran- 
dcMs  StudeMit  Union  she)uld  iiave 
an  ecpial  say  as  well.  This  is  the 
firm  objective  of  the  Student 
Union,  which  many  foggy  and 
chowderheaded  Freshmen  had 
better  now  realize. 

It  is  completely  bigoted,  un- 
fair, and  all  too  simple  to  say 

(Cojitj)uecd  on  Page  11) 


Foculty  Portroit 


Kofi:  Dynamic  Musician 


by  Rena  Fruchter 


Pseudo  -  Conservatism 


Death  of  the  C,  0.  P.  ? 


Barbara  Appell 


Brandeis  University  knows  Mr.  Robert  Koff  as  one  of  I^  all  the  indications  are  correct,  and  nothing  drastic  occurs  between  now  and 
its  finest  musicians  and  teachers.  Mr.  Koff,  whose  name  November  3,  Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  elected  President.  There  are  several  important 
is  heard  most  often  in  connection  with  our  chamber  music  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  the 
groups,  teaches,  as  well  as  performs  in,  some  of  these  problem  of  whether  Johnson  is  defeating  the  Conservative  philosophy  o;  Barry  Gold- 
groups.  He  also  conducts  classes  in  Beethoven,  the  litera-  water.  ^,  .  ^,  -  ^i..  i-  -  ^^  i  .^.  i.  ^  , ,  .  .  ^  ^ 
ture  of  chamber  music,  and  advanced  chamber  music.  ^  suppose  that  the  answer  to  this  lies  m  the  selection  of  Goldwater  in  San  Fran- 

Cisco.     It    was    quite    obvious^ 


Mr.     Koff     has     had     quiteri^ 


•F 


torate,    having    faileci 


nL^ii'to.'^f  ™i^n\.H''".i!?h.^^^   ""til  all  the  votes  are  in  and 
with    a   GoIdw_a_ter__i_s_^presentted_wU_hin   counted.     If  Goldwater   is  de- 


that    Goldwater    was    not    the        ,  ,.     ^  ..     *  ^.^  m  *^  x..  ^    .  .         ,    . 

an   extraordinary    background,  things    which    might   seriously  most    articulate    representative   public  to  each  of  them.     Taft   assuming    that    he    wins,    but 

Born  in  Los  Angeles   he  began  disturb    others    in    the    same  of     a     party     which     includes  was    admired    for    his    sound   rather  Barry  Goldwater,  a  dis- 

Dlaying  the  violin  when  he  was  Position.  This  sense  of  humor  among   its   members   Rockefel-   thinking,    while    Goldwater    is   tortion     of     the     Conservative 

W,    After  complXn  of  ^c-  contributes  to  the   general  at-  ler.  Lodge,  Javits,  Milton  Eis-   branded  as  impulsive  by  mod-   image, 

ondary   schooling,  he   enrolled  mosphere  of  dynamism  which  enhower,     and    Romney.      The   erates  and  liberals.   Few  really  Changeover 

at  Oberlin,  where  he  received  f  Tit.^'^.nH'whPn  h.'7.J?h^s  Republicans    chose    Goldwater  haled   Taft;   thousands  ^^^^^er   prominent   issue   in 

Hi^nT'stVefrs^Xfer^Sfe^r!  fIw^  w^h^c^o^^^co^^^^^^  ^Z^^  ^^  l^e'^e^  ^^'^l^^^Sf^J^^l^   this,  election    will    not    appear 

lin  Mr    Koff  entered  the  Julli-  him  are  not  mf  uenced  by  his  - 

ard  School  of  Music,  where  he  ^PlJJt  ^^djcnowledge 

studied    with     Percinger.    Sal-  .    When    he    made    public    his 

mond,  and  Letz.  The  biggest  in-  V^^^''\T'J%^i^i^J^^^nni 

terruption     to     his    career     at  Quartet  in  1958    Brandeis  Um- 

Julliard  came  during  the  war.  vej-^ity  offered  him  a  position 

when  he  spent  three  years  in  ^^ich     f<>5;tunately     for     that  ^^„,^,,^,,,„..     ,..,,  ^.,,,.. 

the  army.  The  army,  however.  f:"«^J^L"^iir  |co«'t^re^^^^       work  belongs  to  the  late  Robert 

rpfay'^fhe^^a^U^onT^or^^^  ni^'^nive'^r^Uy!  he'he^^^^^^^^  of  Ohio. 

''D'ur^ng^'he%"lrwa'r"y"ears.  -"^^o-^if  &lJ:!?fional  T  V^  T^"'  «"^^>^^'  ^*'*^ 

^^d^ate  ^^^of  ^S^^n^-L^^fe^r^  ^^^'^  ^^l^^n.        Taft  was  respected  by  liber 


moderate  stance  in  1960.    This  the  framework  of  the  Conserv-  Seated,  where  does  the  Repub 

idea  was  entitled  Conservatism,  ative    intelligentsia  s    opinions,  j-^^^         .     g^^^^. 

Unfortunately    Goldwater   can-  Thus   he    becomes    the      popu-  ^^      ^  Convention  violent 

not  rlaim  to  be  the  father  or  hzer"   of  the   theories   of  Wil-  c>ince  tne  ^.onveniion,  violent 

not  Claim  lo   oe  me   xaiuer  ui                    R,,pklf»v    Tr     and  Riis-  changes  have  been  going  on  in 

the    proposer    of    modern-day  "am /•.Buckley,  jr.,  ana  kus  ^^^  ^^r.^^uunr.^  Mntir.r,oi 
Conservatism.    This  distinction 


Taft 


three'^EuV'l;p'l\n"tu?l^ne  "Mr."    Koff's    advice    to    stu-  servative  thinking  he  had  de- 

transcontin^en?al    tour     and  dents?  "Be  young  in  spirit,  not  vised.    No  ^h^oter  from  t^^^  h^p    . 

many   recording   sessions   with  pedantic.  Be  willmg  to  accept  ^^^  he!     The    difference    be        ^  ^  ^  ^^     ^j 

RCA  and  Columbia.  ^!^ ^^^^^^i^^  rL"us^i^n^'t^lTea?{li^of  the^   a  'c^^ZZ.Ve    in    November^ 


Beginning  in  1946.  Mr.  Koff 
spent  eleven  years  on  the 
faculty  of  Julliard.  He  also 
spent  three  years  at  Tangle- 
wood  and  three  years  at  Aspen. 
He  has  w7)rked  in  the  summer 
session  of  Newton  High  School 
and  found  this  session  very 
helpful  in  evaluating  the  music 
preparation  in  high  schools  to- 
day. He  was  also  a  guest  artist 
twice  at  the  Stratford-Ontario 
Shakespeare  festival. 

Those   who    know    Mr.    Koff 
are  immediately  struck   by 
wonderful  sense  of  humor  and 
his    ability    to    make    light    of 


Humours 


Xotes  to  You 


sell  Kirk,  to  name  a  few.  This  the  Republican  National  Coni- 
form of  "Con.servatism"  is  not  mittee,  the  controlling  element 
really  anything  of  the  sort,  or  m  Party  platform,  leadership, 
at  least  not  Conservatism  as  and  outlook.  The  selection  of 
Robert  Taft  knew  it.  This  new  William  Miller,  the  former  Na- 
ideology  was  composed  of  sim-  tional  Chairman,  as  the  Vice- 
pie  answers  to  complex  prob-    Presidential    nominee,   gave 

ppeal  to  the   Goldwater    the    opportunity    to 

Americans   reorganize   the   National   Com- 

unclut-    mittee  according  to  his  wishes. 

tered  life    This  Is  not  Conserv-   In   his  selection  of  Dean  Birch 

atism  but  rather  wishful  think-    for    the    position    of    National 

Chairman,  Goldwater  served 
notice  to  all  Republican  mod- 
erates that  the  party  was  going 
to  become  a  docile  echo  of 
Goldwater  philosophy.  Mod- 
erates were  then  ruthlessly 
squeezed  out  of  their  positions, 
and  Conservatives  who  were 
political  novices,  were  brought 
in.  Goldwater's  entire  cam- 
paign is  marked  by  his  refusal 
to  listen  to   the   old-time  polit- 


.Parker  J.  Shaefffer 


The  funct 
warnings,  remons 
the  university 


ction  of  this  column  is  to  give  the  student  helpful  hints,  reminders  ^J^^^^  ^^^^^^^'^^^^l 
lustrations  and  now  and  then  a  few  laughs  .  ••  The  administration  ot  re,ia„cc  on  the  smear-iactics  of 
would  like  to  ask  all  girls  who   live   in   North   B  and   the  Uistle   b   to  j^jg  running-mate,  terrible- 


off   plea.se  stop  referring  to  themselves  as  "B-Girls."   IT   has   been  deemed   detrimental   to  tongued  Miller.    This  all  gi 
^'j   the  image  of  the  university  .  .  .  Speaking  of  the  administration,  it  was  noted  that  the  the  impression  that  Goidw. 


ives 
ater 


And  Elsewhere 


numl^?^of  "students 'who' dropped  out  oi^ transferred  has  increased  since  the  new  room 

^permission  hours   have   been,| 

announced.   Could   it   be   that 
Brandeis  students  are  develop- 
ing withdrawal  symptoms? 
There    is    no    truth    to    the 


(Continued  on  Page  9) 


RiJgewooJ  Resurrected 


rumor  that  there  will  be  a  dedi- 


theii 


By  MIKE  HOUOVVir/. 

Last  year's  hope  has  become  campus  reahty 


under- 


.u  A^  ^^\  LANDSMAN  ^^^^       ^,^^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^^,. 

It  seems  that  Antioch  College  has  quite  a  problem—  l^^'^'Q'  erected  on  camp-s  last 

'ir  admissions  director  has  forbidden  those  who  guide  year.'  And   although    Biandeis  graduates  have  indeed  returned  to  liidgewood  (iiiadraii^le 

pre)spective  students,   etc.  around   the  campus   to  wear  has  its  longed-for  P^'alhc  sym-  ^^.^  ^,^jj    ^^^^^  j.^^^  year's  "sabbatical."  when  Ridgewood 

beards  because  this  "deviant  appearance  on  the  part  of  ^^J^^J^^fj^^  i^he'i-e   will  be  a  hoii.sed  onlv  .se^ber  graduate  students,  the  e>fM)eat  dormi- 

a  campus  guide"  will  make  a   bad   impression  *'thus   de-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^.  smokestack  either,  tories  are  ''swinging"  again. 

stroying  or  reducing  the  likelihood  of  helpful  communica-  .  .  .  And  while  we  are  quash-  Ridgewood  has  traditional! v  been   a  place  of  reluge 

finn  '*  ing    rumors,    there   is   no   such  ,        „       ^  .  .  .  -     .      * 

'-^"n-  .  ,  ..      J. fhintr    as    eettinc    athlete's    tire  for    Brandeisians    who    prefer*  — 

Michigan    State    is    tackling* thing    as    geuing    ainieie^  s  >    ^  _ 

the     problem     of     appearance 


During  the  first  evenings 


Tinr  A      TTrA   rfnn     nf  tho   f i f     by  parking  in  the  gymnasium  the   Cambridge   atmosphere   of    „ity 
from    the    inside   —   they   have    teon  frat7rnmorand  sororiti^^^   lot.  Although  some  people  have   independence,  experimentation,    of   the   semester   one    Danciger 
from    the    insiae  mey    nave    teen  fraternities  ana  sororities  ^  ^  ^  ^  j  ^  p^  ^    strange    looking   ^^^    student     idealism.      Its    suite  opened  up  the'ir  r 


the    treads    of 


unique    dormitory 


ooms  lo 
apartments    anybody  who  wanted  te)  come». 


instituted    a    clothing    rule    —  suspended  at  the  University  of  „„„i,„   between 

-Bermudas,  f^f  ^sj3lue  jeans^  California   for  refusing  to  .^gn  ^,^^,1,  ^j^es.  .  .  .  un  me  suojec.   encourage  small  gatherings  Moor-silt.ng    gue'sis    were    en- 

etc.   may    not    bc^   '^^'",: '"  .\«^  ^     non- discrimination     pledge  transportation,   listen   soon   that  can  develop  into   intellec-  tertaine-d    with     live    jug-band 

ivmg   room     This   appl.es   also  are  still   under  suspension   this  ^^^  ^   foYk.song  about   the   Bos-   \Z\  'discussions,    folk-sings,  c  o  n  c  e  r  t  .s.     poetry     readings, 

to    male    callers  ,^\an"|  ,"S;:  weeK.  ^^^    g^^    Maine,    coming    on   and,    of   course,    social    parties,  speeches,    and    topical    folk 

mudas  in  women  s  living  units        Qne      of      the      fraternities,  wBRS.   The   title:    Walt  ham  The  Quad,   built  to   serve  as  .songs 

;«o;e    oin'   ma^;  nni  bo^  w^^^  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  signed   the  Cannonball.                               ^.        apartments    if    the    University  Ridgewood    residents   are 

Jf      H^ir.':,    rnnm     twith    seVie  ^^''^J^''    and     was     returned      o  There  will   not  be  a  meeting   should  ever  want  to  .sell  them,  quick    to    point    out    that    the 

the    dining    room    l^un    son  e  ^^^^     standing     this     week  of   the  apathy   club   again   this   was  eliminated  as  undergradu-  charm   of  Ridgewe)od   living   ii 

exceptions]    -^  •    •    "0"e    ot    jne  Twelve  sororities  and  two  fra-  y^ar.  Reason:   Too  much  inter-   ate  housing  by  Dean   Sacks  in  not    only    its  social    life.     (The 

above  are  worn    >"   th^/j!]*?"'  ternities  at  three  of  the  Uniyer-  ^st    has    been    shown.    If    how-   the  spring  of  1963.    La.st  .spring,  dorms    are    u.sually   quiet    dur- 

Library  bludent  ^Sr^^Lf^no  '^•ty's  campuses   remain   forbid-  ^vcr.  a  meeting  does  spontane-   however,    Dean    Leonard    Zie)n  jng    we-ekdays    and    often    de- 

onices   or   fo^^lass.       bays   one  ^en    to    u.se    the    University    of  ously    occur,    there   will    be   no   opened  up  Allen  and  Danciger  sorted  on  Saturday  nights  )     In 

co-ed  in  a  letter  to  ineir  eaiie^r^  California's   name   or   facilities,  attempt  to  stop  it.  ...  Is  a  per-    Halls    to    male    students    origi-  Ridgewe><)d   youre''   not   a   num- 

.,p    been  son  who  is  obsessed  by  the  idea   nally  assigned  to  North  B  her,"  explained   Danciger   resi- 


that    he    has    mononucleosis    a 
monomaniac?  ...  It  is  reported 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Peter, 
Mary 


Paul  and 
Concert 


"I'm  just  glad  I  ni  able?  lo  live    j^    addition,    they    have 

olT  campus  in  the  ♦^all.  barred    from    many    studenl- 

But  for  those  vyho  must  live    sponsored     activities    on    their 
on  campus  at   Michigan  State,    ean^puses 

one   thing   has   been    institutcMi  ^         *  i_.  u       u      *   - 

which  should  make  them  more        The    pledge,    which    chapter 
happy         .  a  campus-wide  bus    presidents  must  sign  annually, 
transportation  system.    This  is    reads  as  follows: 
both  to  facilitate  getting  around        "I  hereby  certify  that  mem- 
the   campus,    and   to   eliminate    bers     (of    my     fraternity      are 
the  overwhelming  amounts   of   free  to  choose  and  accept  new 
campus    traffic.     "All    students    members    without     discnmina- 
will  be  prohibited  from  driving    tion  as  to  race,  religion  or  na- 
during    business    hours    of   the    tional  origin." 
week  beginning  this  fall.   They 
will  be  able   to   ride   both   the 
campus    and    commuter    buses 
for  a  fee." 

And     speaking     of     IrarTic 
trouble,       Boston's      Common- 
wealth    Avenue     tenants     are   flight  attempt  to  skirt  the  Uni-  afternoon' in   Shapiro  gym. 
anticipating  a  great  deal  of  it  ..      rynUcv  bv  nosing  as  ad       The    concert   was    sponsored 

since  the  Boston  University  stu-  versity  policy  oy  posing  c^^,  c*u  ^^^  student  Council  for  Bran- 
dents  who  used  to  park  in  the  hoc  student  groups,  iraaiiion-  ^^jg  students,  faculty,  admin- 
700  Commonwealth  Ave.  ga-  ally,  ad  hoc  groups  have  naa  jstration  and  guests.  Peter, 
rage  can  no  longer  use  it;  the    little   trouble  entering   campus  p^^^j   ^^^  Mary  donated  the  re 


Tiffht  Little  Island 


dent  Jerry  Slu'rman.  "He're  yem 

.  can  escape  fre)m  the  institution 

This  year's   Ridgewood    resi-  and  yet  remain  in  it.    In  Nortli 

dents,    mindful    of    the    Quads  everyone    wears    grey    pants; 

tradition,    are    trying    to    forge  here  theff4'  are  no  foundation.s, 

their  own   brand   of  student  so  everyone  can  set  their  own  " 

Utopia.     Although    Spingold  s  Added  a  resident  Wien  student 

unfinished  buttresses  hang  over  from    Europe:    'R  i  d  g  e  wood 


their  heads,  Ridgewood  stu- 
dents still  regard  Brandeis  as 
a    small,    liberal    arts    commu- 


The  University  must  now 
face  the  problem  of  enforce- 
ment. Some  sororities  have  in- 
dicated that  in  order  to  enter 


Heard  by  2000 

An  overflow  crowd  of  two 
thousand  people  enthusiasti- 
cally   viewed    the    Peter.    Paul 


lot  is  closed   for  connection  of   activities, 
two  dormitories. 

Meanwhile,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, while  awaiting  the  con- 
struction of  these  two  dormi- 
tories, is  undergoing  a  crisis 
which  Brandeis  just  managed 
to  avoid.  'In  a  space  normally 
fitted  for  two,  six  students 
share  double  beds  in  Myles 
Stand ish  Hall,  and  an  adjoin- 
ing room  holds  six  desks. 


r' Arthur  Polonsky  of  the  Finc^ 
Arts  Deportment  has  o  one- 
man  show  ot  the  Boris  Mirskr 
Gallery,  166  Newbury  Street, 
Boston.  It  will  run  through 
October. 


ceipts  from  their  performance 
to  the  recently  bombed  voter 
registration  center  in  Vicks- 
burg,  Mississippi. 

The  trio  sang  many  of  their 
past  successes  and  addend  sev- 
eral new  renditions  to  their 
repertoire.  They  included  "500 
Miles,"  "If  I  Had  a  Hammer," 
"Don't  Think  Twice.  It's  All 
Right"  in  their  two-hour  per- 
formance. 


"The   Dorion  tune   of   flutes   and 
soft  recorders." 

TO   ALL   RECORDER 
ENTHUSISTS: 

Please  contact  Adcle  Smith, 
TW  3-9827,  if  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  Recorder  Society 
that  existed  in  post  years  ot  Bron- 
deis.  Also,  if  you  ore  interested 
in  ploying  the  recorder  in  groups 
of  two,  three,  four  or  more,  coll 
the  above  number  or  leave  a  note 
in  my  mailbox. 


comes  closest  to  student  life  in 
Europe.  And  Harvard  Square 
is  a  miniature  Oxford" 

Miltownville 

"In  Ridgewood,  you  can  re- 
lax, you  can  unwind,"  Be»l> 
Andelman  told  The  Justice  as 
lie  alighted  from  his  Hunda  50. 
"Uphill  the  guy  next  door  is 
your  cellmate;  here  he's  your 
neighbor!"  Neighbor  George 
Baral  concurred:  "Ridgewoe)d 
has  all  the  advantages  of  living 
on  campus  and  many  of  the 
advantages  of  being  off." 

Whe'ther  Ridgewood  will  in- 
deed become  the  kind  of  Utopia 
its  residents  describe  will  soe)n 
be  evident.  But  one  thing  is 
certain:  the  Quad's  brick  walls, 
small  lounges,  tiny  foyers,  big 
bedrooms,  white  terraces,  and 
pane«lle'd  stairca.ses,  which  have 
witnesse'd  all  sorts  e)f  student 
activity  in  the-  past  lifte'e-n 
years,  will  not  be  troubled  by 
any  innovations  this  year. 
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Page  at  the  Movies 


At  Various  Theaters 


Hitchcock's  'Marnie' 


Andrew  Meyer 


Of  Americiin  directors,  Alfred  Hitchcock  is  the  niQst 
eminent  and  respected  by  directors  and  critics  abroad.  Yet 
his  films  continue  to  be  misunderstood,  underrated  and 
<»ften  despised  by  critics  and  "serious"  filmgoers  over  here. 
Although  respected  for  their  technique  and  craftsmanship, 
they  are  dismissed  as  being  merely  suspenseful  and  enjoy- 
able, but  hardly  worthy  of  the^-    

:  j:  :   .^    enjoyed     by 


serious    discussion 

more  "profound"  films  such  as 

Dr.    Strangelove  or   David   and 

Lisa. 

Yet     Hitchcock's    films    con- 
tinue to  be  tremendously  pop- 
ular, appealing  to  all   levels  of 
audiences   who   will   always   go 
to  see  his  latest,  whether  or  not 
it  has  been  critically  endorsed, 
always  sure  that  it  will  provide 
tionie  original  and  ingenious  en- 
tertainment.    Americans     have 
the    strongest    escapist    tenden- 
cies, and  they  are  also  the  first 
to  deny  these  tendencies.  A  film 
that    is     fun    cannot     also     be 
significant  or  meaningful.  Fur- 
thermore,   to    recognize    that    a 
Hitchcock  film  is  either  of  these 
things,   is  to  realize   that  he   is 
observing   some   pretty    cutting 
truths  about  our  attitudes  and 
tendencies.   In  Rear  Window,  it 
"was   implied   that   we  somehow 
enjoy  sitting  back   and  observ- 
ing other  people's  miseries  and 
indeed   getting    involved   with 
them  so  long  as  we  can  main- 
tain a  rc.speclable  distance.  The 
Man     Whu     Knew     Too     Much 
shrewdly     observes     a     typical 
American      family      against      a 
background     of     Europtan     in- 
trigue,    and     shows     them     as 
amiable,     failhful,     very     emo- 
tional    and     just     a     little     bit 
stupid. 

Psycho  was  c<  rtainly  a  little 
too  frightening  to  be  dismissed 
and  it  wns  difiiciilt  to  ignore 
Hitchcock's  knocking  of  the 
American  obsessions  with 
money  and  bathrooms.  How- 
ever, audiences  somehow  tend- 
ril to  ignore  the  far  more 
frightening  nnplications  of  The 


Birds  which,  indeed  questioned 
man's  assumed  supremacy  over 
the  earth.  "Serious"  filmgoers 
could  not  forgive  Hitchcock  for 
presenting  such  complacent 
and  ineffectual  characters  as 
heroes,  possibly  afraid  to  rec- 
ognize themselves  therein. 
(Somehow  Antonini's  equally 
tedious  characters  manage  to 
get  by,  possibly  because  they 
speak  Italian.)  There  was  a 
failure  to  see  the  dark  humor 
and  penetrating  observation  in 
shots  such  as  the  one  in  which 
the  playgirl,  dressed  neatly  in 
furs  and  heels,  descends 
smoothly  into  a  motor  boat  in 
a  rustic  town  and  starts  off 
across  the  bay  holding  a  bird- 
cage all  the  while. 

Too   Serious 

If  The  Birds  was  misunder- 
stood by  a  failure  to  be  taken 
seriously,  as  a  mere  thriller 
ratiier  than  a  vision  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  Marnie,  Hitch- 
cock's latest,  seems  to  be  miss- 
ing out  by  being  taken  too  seri- 
ouly,  as  a  case  history  in  psy- 
chiatry. The  heroine  (Tippi 
Hedren)  is  frigid,  a  compulsive 
thief  and  a  pathological  liar, 
who  goes  beserk  when  she  sees 
red.  Now  this  is  certainly  too 
much  if  taken  on  any  kind  of 
realistic  level;  even  the  absurd 
transformations  of  Joanne 
Woodward  in  The  Three  Faces 
of  Eve  were  more  believable. 
Sean  Connery  as  her  husband 
who  attempts  to  play  psychia- 
trist to  her  is  too  smooth,  virile 
and  strong  to  be  human  (not 
unlike  James  Bond).   The  psy- 

(ConWnucd  on  Page  11 ) 


funny. 

But,  considering  that  our  hu- 
mor is  ba.sed  on  witnessing  the 
mortification  of  fellow   beings. 


At  the  Park  Square 

'Seduced  and  Abandoned' 

By  JULIE  SWAIN 

The  situation  is  fairly  common  but  the  solution  (as  in  Germi's  other  comic  suc- 
cess, Divorce,  Italian  Style)  is  not,  at  least,  outside  Sicily.  A  brief  description  of  the 
situation  runs  very  little  risk  of  exposing  its  solution;  as  the  title  states,  a  modest  and 
well-bred  young  girl  is  seduced  by  the  fiance  of  her  sister  and  becomes  undeniably 
pregnant;  the  young  man  refuses  all  responsibilitiy.  Follows  the  whole  Sicilian  com- 
plex of  "honor  and  family",  represented  throughout  the  film  in  the  figure  of  The 
Father.  Saro  Urzi  as  Papa  As-^^ 

\;lTc!^  hla^'o^f  t^TtyprcaY l/at  before  the  force  of  virility,  in  en  by  the  hair  when  they  want 
ian  household :  forceful  of  build  their  men  and  the  overbearmg  them  and  J^IaPPing  them  back 
as  well  as  of  ideals  and  sur-  P?^^^^  «i  *^^  ^^^^''^  ^""l-^^'  '"^«  ^'"^  ^^'^^  they  get  in  tb€ 
rounded  by  his  women,  inevit-  though  the  newer  generations  way.  The  men  are  brutal  with 
ably  swathed  in  black.  The  re-  «;^  g  r  a  d  u  all  y  emancipating  their  women,  and  with  each 
suit  is,  as  one  would  imagine,  themselves,  the  'ragazze  per  other  for  the  women  s  sake, 
ingenious  and  uproariously  bene,"  the  good  girls,  must  still  For  the  vita  ideal  of  Honor 
..JL„  *^  be  seduced  —  if  they  are  to  be   hovers  above  all.  Under  the  old 

seduced  at  all  —  in  their  moth-  Southern  mentality,  a  brother 
er's  kitchens.  The  woman  re-  will  kill  another  man  to  avenge 
mains  completely  in  deference  his  sister's  disgrace;  a  man  will 
Germi  does^not  "hesitate  'to  to,  and  in  abeyance  of,  the  man.  drive  himself  to  death  trying 
r^ake  clear  the  inherent  trag-  Agnese's  mother  enters,  wor-  to  preserve  the  honor  of  his 
edv  of  the  situation  ried    and    mouse-like,    to    give   daughter    and    of    himself. 

•  her   daughter   some   womanly   Agnese's  father  belongs  to  th« 

Old  and  New  comfort,   only    after    the   dis-    old  school.  He  bulldozes  his  son 

In  the  film  one  can  easily  traught  father  has  beat  the  liv-  into  an  act  of  vendetta  —  an 
see  the  problem  with  which  ing  daylights  out  of  the  girl.  In  act  which  nearly  paralyzes  the 
Italy,  especially  the  South,  has  the  scuffle  the  girl  herself  is  in-  youth  with  fear,  and  which  he 
been  trying  to  cope  since  World  deed  abandoned:  her  condition,  fails,  in  fact,  to  carry  off.  He  is 
War  i.« :  the  problem  of  old  ver-  feelings,  and  preferences  are  of  the  newer  generation,  for 
sus  new.  The  old  traditions  ignored,  and  tradition  gives  her  whom  all  does  not  lie  in  hon- 
struggle  to  maintain  themselves  no  choice  but  to  acquiesce  to 
against  the  changes  necessary  the  treatment.  At  certain  mo- 
in  a  modern  world,  and  it  ments  Sicily  seems  a  country  of 
would  seem  that,  for  the  time  cavemen,  snatching  their  wom- 
being  anyway,  they  still  win  "' 
out.  In  spite  of  the  changes  in 
each  new  generation's  outlook, 
the  men  still  have  the  women 
traditionally  cowed  to  suit 
their  tastes;  and  the  most  pow- 
erful man  in  a  community  has 
everyone  cowed.  Sometimes  it 
is  not  a  good  situation. 

Kitchen  Seduction 

Agnese,  in  a  subtle  sense  the 
protagonist  of  the  film,  repre- 
sents the  condition  of  Italian 
women  in  general:  shut  alone 
in  her  room  for  weeks  to  pon- 
der her  disgrace  while  Papa 
struggles  with  the  strings  of 
public  opinion,  she  becomes  the 
impersonation  of  the  meek 
"anonymity"  of  Italian  women 


or;  and  he  is  simply  afraid, 
which  is  a  good  justification  for 
any    Italian.    (It    may    also    be 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


At  the  Beacon  Hill 


Vne  Potato^  Two  Potato' 


Anthony  Bell 


One  Potato,  Two  Potato  (Bawaico  Pictures)  may  be  seen  currently  at  the  Bea- 
con Hill.  It  r(*<iuires  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  make  a  movie  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  and 
director  Larry  Pierce  and  producer  Sam  Weston  are  to  be  admired  for  their  bravery  in 
that  respect.  Thoy  also  deserve  praise  for  dealing,  in  what  they  feel  is  an  honest 
way,  with  a  difficult  an<l  crucial  moral  an<l  ywlitical   issue. 

What  occurs  briefly,  is  that  a  Negro  man  and  a  white  woman  (Bernie  Hamilton 

and  Barbara  Barrie)  fall  in  love^ 

and   get    married.    The  woman 

has  a  child  by  an  earlier  mar-  greeted  in  stoney  silence  and  liberal  but  we  must  supply  this 
riage  and  her  first  hiisband,  It^ave  insulted.  The  first  hus-  motivation,  which  is  lacking  in 
after  being  billed  as  completely  band,  who  behaves  as  though  the  dramatic  sense  in  the 
no-good,   shows   up   half-way    he  were  a  psychopath,  attempts    movie. 

through   the  movie   to  demand    to  rape  his  former  wife.  ^^j^    ^^^^   exception    of   Miss 

custody  of  the  child.  The  step-  Let  me  begin  by  stating  the  Barrie  the  acting  is  poor  Rob- 
father  approaches  a  white-col-  obvious:  art  and  life  are  not  ^^y{  Earle  Jones  and  Vinette 
lege  friend  who  i.v  a  lawyer  and  the  same,  and  being  moved  by  Carroll  as  the  Negro's  parents 
asks  for  help.  The  lawyer,  who  life  is  not  the  same  as  being  .,,.(»  almost  as  pure  stuff  as 
is  obviously  an  average  guy,  moved  by  art.  One  Potato  is  a  kingfish  and  Sapphire  Rich- 
refuses  to  help  because  it  might  more  ins  dious  example  of  the  ^^^d  Mulligan  as  the  first  hus- 
jeopardize  his  career,  and  then  type  of  opportunism  used  by 
changes  his  mind,  perhaps  be-  the  writers  of  soap  operas  to 
cause  they  are  old  buddies.  move  their  listeners.    More  in- 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings,  sidious  because  the  real  situa- 
the  judge,  a  humane  and  sen-  tion  which  Pierce  and  Weston 
Fitive  individual,  indicates  that  use  is  one  which  is  sacrosanct 
the  child  is  living  in  an  ideal    to  the  American   liberal   intel- 


band  earnestly  uses  both  of  his 
facial  expressions  throughout 
the  movie  and  Mr.  Pierce's 
sketchy  directing  gives  away 
his  former  career  in  television. 
For  some  parts  of  the  movie 
even    our    soap   opera    training 


situation  except  for  the  prf^pon-  lectual     We  cannot  help  being  doesn't  help.    11  is  hard  to  un- 

derance  of  Negroes  around.  He  moved  by   the  description  of  a  (j^rst-md  why  such  a  bad  char 

announces  that  in  this  case  he  situation   the  reality   of  which  jj^ter' as  the  first  husband  sud- 

must   bow   to   the   worst  of  so-  is  very  close  to  us,  but  it  is  the  (j^^niy   feels  so   tender   towards 


his    girl.     And    how   could    a 
really  humane  judge  decide  in 
favor  of  a  father  with  such  a 
,1  and   the   history? 

In  spite  of  all  its  flaws  there 


eiety's    dictates    for    pragmatic  situation   which   moves  us   and 

reasons  and  awards  custody  to  not  the  description. 

her  father.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  p,,,t 

Frictional  Incidents  ^.^^^  ^^^-^^  -^  y^^^^^ 

A  couple  of  other  incidents:  plot  is  full  of  holes.    We  follow 

at  one  point  during  the  court-  the  scene  in  which  the  lawyer  are  a  couple  of  bright  spots  in 

ship    a    policeman    orders    the  capitulates    only     because     we  the  movie.    Barbara  Barrie  acts 

couple  to  "move  along,"  imply-  know  what  is  supposed  to  hap-  well  enough  to  make   the  first 

ing  that  the  woman  must  be  a  pen   in  the  same  way  that  we  kiss   seem    tender   and   honest, 

prostitute  to   be  standing  with  know  what  is  supposed  to  hap-  Marli  Merika  as  the  little  girl 

a  Negro  late  at  night.    A  cou-  pen  in  a  soap  opera.   The  scene  provides  several    good    mo» 

pie  of  friends  from  work  come  makes  no  dramatic  sense.    The  ments.     If  you  see  the  movie, 

to    visit   the  couple  after   they  same  is  true  in  the  scene  where  though,  do  it   for  the  sake  of 

get  married  and  have  gone  to  the   Negro  rejects  his   friends;  civil  rights;  Painsville,  Ohio,  it 

live  outside  of  town  with   the  Baldwin  has  taught  us  why  the  turns  out,  is  not  too  far  from 

Negro's    parents;    they    are  Negro  might  suspect  the  white  Hollywood. 


How  to  be 
a  good  talker 
in  any  crowd 

Start  by  reading  The  New  York  Times  every 
morning.  It's  the  favorite  newspaper  of  the 
best-informed  people  on  or  off  campus. 

You'll  hold  your  own  in  any  crowd.  Your 
conversation  will  be  more  lively,  Interesting  and 
Informed  on  every  conceivable  timely  topic . . . 
because  those  are  the  qualities  of  news  coverage 
The  Times  brings  you  in  unequalled  abundance. 

And  when  it's  time  to  stop  talking  and  tackle 
the  books,  watch  how  The  Times  broadens  your 
understanding  of  so  many  subjects! 

Start  working  out  with  The  New  York  Times  now. 
Arrange  with  your  campus  representative  for  con- 
venient delivery  of  The  New  York  Times  every  day. 

PETER  LOWENTHAN 


r 


ABCD  Program 


Brandeis  Summerized 


On  the   Latin  Beat 


Robert  Shaw 


By  STEVEN  SOLARZ 


EDITOR'S 
THE  JUSTICE 


a 


NOTE:  Mr.  Solarz 
paid  his  own  way 


a  1962  graduate  of  Brandeis  and  a  former  editor-in-chief  of 
to  Cuba,  where  he  spent  two  weeks  last  suvuner  as  one  of 


We  (tried  to)  motivate  them,  g'ive  them  higher  jjoals,    several  American  journalists  touring  the  island.  The  following  article  is  an  expulsion  of  one 


encourage  them  to  think  they  are  competent  to  reach  their 
goals.  They  found  out  what  a  college  education  is,  and, 
more  important,  that  it  can  be  fun.*'  Thus  does  Mr.  Harvey 
Pressman,  director  of  the  Ac- 


tion  for  Boston  Community  De- 
velopment (ABCD)  project 
held  at  Brandeis  this  summer, 
describe  the  objectives  of  his 
program. 

Co-sponsored  by  ABCD  and 
Brandeis,  this  program  selected 
approximately  60  talented  but 
"educationally      underprivileg- 


class.  The  inability  to  read  for 
comprehension  and  enjoyment 
is  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  underachievement  in 
school.  "English  Skills"  at- 
tempted to  correct  this  defect 
with  a  two-part  program  con- 
sisting of  Reading  Development 
and  Language  Arts.  The  former 


written  for  NEWS  FRONT,  a  magazine  sold  by  subscription  only,  priiyiarily  to  business  execu^ 
tives.    Mr.  Solarz  is  now  studying  Government  at  Columbia   University  Graduate  Sctiool. 
This  is  tfie  first  part  of  Mr.  Solarz's  three-part  report. 

For  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  they  were  massed  together,  three  hundred 
thousand  strong,  making  a  huge  human  blotch  on  the  lush  green  hills  of  the  Sierra 
Maestra.  Eleven  years  earlier,  on  July  26,  1953,  Fidel  Castro  had  led  a  doomed  assault 
against  the  Moncada  barracks  on  almost  the  very  same  spot  here  on  the  eastern  tip 
of  the  island.  Now,  five  and  a  half  years  after  his  triumphal  march  on  Havana,  the 
Maximum  Leader  of  the  Revolution  had  returned  in  honor  of  that  historic  occasion. 
Many  of  the  assembled  peasants   . 


ed"   junior  high  school   youths  focused  on  the  improvement  of 

from     Charlestown.     Roxbury.  reaching   achievement   through 

and    Boston's   South    End,   and  the  use  of  the  latest  remedial 

exposed  them  to  a  curriculum  reading     techniques,     such     as 

designed  Iwth  to  improve  their  word  clue  and  cartoon  caption 

present  school  standing  and  to  vocabulary   development   exer- 

provide     impetus     for     further  cises      In     order     to     facilitate 


educ-ition      at      the      post-high 
school  level. 

A  program  of  studies  includ- 
ing English  skills,  discu.ssion 
groups,  independent  study, 
at^.letics,  and  field  trips  was 
adnnnisterod  by  Mr.  Pressman 
and  his  twelve  assistants,  three 
of  whom.  Jean  Soso  '66.  Jon 
Abrnmson  '64,  and  Carol  Joffe 
•67.  were  Brandeis  students. 
With  the  occasional  addition  of 
m'^mbers  of  the  Brandeis  fac- 
uVv  and  guest  speakers,  the 
staff  worked  for  eight  weeks 
in  flose  personal  contact  with 
each  boy.  in  an  effort  to 
achiove  an  individual  and 
gnuD  harmony  which  would 
co»>M:)lement  the  educational  ex- 
perience. 

Five  Goals 

In  discussing  th-  project.  Mr. 
PrFssman  cited  five  definite 
goc^ls:  to  expose  each  student 
to  new  exncricnces.  to  dev^l<.o 
earh  sl'iient's  reading  .skills 
and  enthusiasm  for  reading,  to 
pro"'de  positive  and  enioyable 
learning  experiences  throuyh 
ir*^odi:ction  to  new  fields  of 
in^'^^'est  and  the  opnortup'^y  to 
stu^v  sn'^^ial  int^ros*^  In  denth. 
to  ^rovidr^  each  student  w«th 
FP-^'isMc  information  as  to  f'l- 
t»'r'»  car^'^r  and  i')''>  opnort'jni- 
tios    and  <o  of.f^r  an  enjoyable 

associp^od 


a     college 


SP'^mer    exoerience 
wi*h     leartung     on 
camntis. 

Many  rnderprivileged 

The  students  tliemselves  were 
chosen  with  respect  to  their 
ipfoHitjon'^e  nnd  th«ir  environ- 
ment. Approximately  half  the 
boys  were  colored,  and  many, 
but  not  all.  came  from  depress- 
ed neighborhoods.  All.  how- 
ever, came  from  'educationally 
underprivileged"  areas  —  that 
is  to  sav.  areas  where  educa- 
tional and  environmental  con- 
di^'ons  are  such  that  most  boys 
eiMier  never  finish  high  school 
or  else  terminate  their  educa- 
tion at  the  high  school  level. 
This  was  not.  then,  a  juvenile 
rehabilitation  or  vocational 
training  program.  Each  of  tlic 
participating  boys  had  the  oo- 
tential  to  achieve  an  P^lLK-ation 
at  t^e  col'^'ge  lev^l.  ABCD  at- 
tempted to  help  him  realize  t^^is 
no'ontial  bv  living  him  the 
tools,  knowl-dg'^  and  impetus 
to  overcome  his  environmental 
disadvantages. 

Earh  stud-nt's  course  of  sHi- 
di-s  thus  emohas'Tod  in-^'vid- 
uality  as  well  as  bi^sic  educi- 
tion  Through  the  use  of  >mMi 
discussion  <?roups  (the  student- 
teaoher  ratio  was  -iporoximnte- 
Iv  3-1)  i'"i  wb.ioh  ea<-b 
encouraged  to  P^^/'^^^^^^;^,^ 
well  as  indenondent  .study  pro- 
iec^s  tailored  to  each  boy  s  in- 
terests individual  research, 
study  and  opinion  was  ^^l^''^' 
aged  within  an  atmosphere  of 
a  close  student-tenoher  rela- 
tionship.     In  .   addition,      each 

faculty      memner      u'Ok     

group's  of  students  on  rer-a- 
tional  and  educational 
trips,  thus  furthering 
student  harmonv.  As 
Pressman  points  out.  .this  may 
have  been  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  the  entire  program,  as 
each  teacher,  working  on  a 
sonal  "big  brother"  level 
each  boy,  was  thus  able 
courage  each  boy  to 
personal  problems  and  to  jnus 
overcome  .some  of  his  objec- 
tions concerning  education  m 
general. 

Reading    and   Language 

Probably  the  most  important 
single  course  on  the  curriculum 
was  the  daily  ^'English  Skills" 


was 
as 


field 
faculty- 
Director 


per- 
with 
to  en- 
discuss 


teaching,  students  were  group- 
ed according  to  results  of  a 
diagnostic  test  designed  to  in- 
dicate the  student's  reading 
skills  in  relation  to  others  of 
his    age   level. 

The  second  segment  of  ''Eng- 
lish Skills"  was  a  Language 
Arts  seminar,  designed  to  focus 


had  been  wailing  for  hours  in 
eager  anticipation.  Their  hand- 
scrawled  posters  bore  sloganed- 
testimony  to  the  uprising  they 
had  come  to  celebrate  and 
pledged  eternal  assistance  to 
the  revolutions  they  hoped  to 
encourage.  They  were  not  to  be 
disappointed.  For  three  and  a 
half  hours  Fidel  Castro,  in  his 
best  oratorical  style,  denounced 
the  evils  of  imperialism  and 
lauded  the  virtues  of  revolu- 
tion. The  crowd  responded  to 
each  of  his  rhetorical  thrusts.  It 
was  an  impressive  display  of 
support  for  a  regime  which  in 
little  more  than  5  years  has 
radically  altered  the  structure 


it  have  for  an  objective  a.ssess-  their  attitudes  toward  the  Rev- 

ment  of  the  regime's  stability?  olution.    In    fact,    only    a    fool 

These  were  the  two  basic  ques-  would  attempt   to   fix   th(»   pre- 

tions  I  sought  to  answer  in  al-  cise  percentages  of  support  and 

most  two  weeks  of  travel  across  opposition.  But  a  mood  can  be 

the  island.  In  the  process  I  had  sensed    and    an   attitude    deter- 

countless     discussions     with     a  mined.   On   this   basis   it   seems 


on   reading  for  enjoyment,  ex- 
pository writing,  speaking,  and  of  Cuban  society, 
listening.  Students  were  broken  The  People 
up   into  small   groups,   each  of        But  how  accurate  an  indica- 
which  was  given  opportunity  to  tion  was  this,  really,  of  popular 
discuss  each  of  the  works  read,  attitudes    toward    the    Revolu- 
(Continucd  oji  Page  9)  tion?   And   what   relevance   did 


whole  procession  of  govern- 
ment officials,  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives, religious  leaders, 
rehabilitated  prostitutes,  peas- 
ants, workers,  students,  artists, 
writers,  housewives,  intellec- 
tuals, cab  drivers,  doctors,  fac- 
tory managers,  architects  and 
professionals.  It  was  an  illumi- 
nating experience.  Far  from 
finding  the  complete  disillu- 
sionment which  recent  reports 
suggest  has  set  in,  I  came  away 
completely  disillusioned  witii 
the  recent  reports. 

Mr.  Gallup  has  not.  so  far  as 
I  know,  undertaken  to  poll  the 
inhabitants    of    the     island    on 


ABCD  Writing  Project 


Boys  Describe  Brandeis 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  As  part  of  the  ABCD  project  held  at  Braudei.^  tlhis  pafit  avmmcr  (see 
story  above),  a  writiyig  confcs-f  was  held  among  tlie  boys  participating.  The  following  are  some 
of  tlte  winning  selectloyis.    They  are  printed  as  they  were  written.) 

The  Sumer  program  of  the  Brandeis  Campus  was  a  very  excitinp:  and  interest- 
ing? exneronce  for  me.  We  had  many  intertstinji^  and  many  borrin^^  thinj^s  to  do  Uke 
English.  Our  teachers  were  very  nice  to  us  and  treated  us  like  College  Studence.  Our 
programs  were  well  organized, — __ 


and  well  suitable  for  my  en- 
joyment. We  have  an  athletics 
team  they  consist  of.  Basket- 
ball Soeftball,  Socker  and  the 
one  I  like  the  most  track.  I 
think  that  the  team's  were 
ready  to  beat  any  other  team, 
nl  the  after  noon  we  had  our 
Independent  Projects  and  swim- 
ming I  had  fun  in  both  of  them. 
I  like  Wednesday;  the  Kid's  all 
go  on  different  trips  &  Places. 
We  saw  movies  every  afternoon 
at  1.  oclock  we  see  war  movies 
funny  movies.  I  realy  enjoyed 
myself  this  summer.  At  Bran- 
deis thev  have  three  Chaples 
1)  Jewish  2)  Protosin  3)  Cath- 
olic. They  have  a  bookstore 
there  and  you  could  buy  stuff 
there  like  Pinint  with  the  name 
Brandeis  University.  All  I  hope 
is  that  nexe  year  if  they  have 
something  like  this  again  I 
hope  I  will  be  able  to  come 
again. 

G.  Greene 
1      Wo    come    everyday    on    a 
bus  with  loads  of  kids  yell- 
ing,     screaming,     fighting. 

playing    .      ^      ,.  ^        , 

2.  We  are  in  English  wliere 
v/e  try  to  learn  to  pick  im- 
portant ideas  and  make 
outl'nes 

3.  People  come  from  all 
over  Boston;  Dorchester. 
Charlestown.  and  Roxbury. 

4.  Those  boys  were  selected 
from  their  schools  at  they 
were  all  going  into  the 
ninih  except  me  and  an- 
other. I  m  in  the  tenth  and 
and  he  was  in  the  six. 

5.  We  didn't  have  many  rules 
or  restrictiosn. 

6.  We  all  had  things  to  do  on 
time  and  to  be  treated  like 
College    students. 

8.  (sic)  The  best  parts  of  the 
day  were  the  swimming, 
athelectics,  and  the  proj- 
ects. 

9.  Here  we  would  be  in- 
structed how  to  be  belter 
swimmers. 

10.  In  A  t  h  elec  t  i  cs  wo  had 
a  variety  of  sports  we 
couldn't  play  in  school. 
My  favorite  was  soccer. 
Also  we  had  basketball, 
track,  sofeball,  volleyball, 
football,  and  sometimes 
wresting. 

1 1 .  The  lunches  we  had  weren't 
very  good.  Sometimes  they 
were  too  salty  too  dry,  or 


weren't  anything  we  enjoy. 

I  like  the  program  very  much. 
Some  of  the  kids  were  awful 
nusionces.  But  most  of  us  know 
we  might  never  get  a  chance 
like  this  again. 

Most  of  friends  thought  I  was 
a  sucker  for  going  but  after  I 
told  them  about  it  they  practi- 
cally begged  to  go.  They  wanted 
to  go  so  bad  they  thought  of 
wavs  to  go. 

At  first  I  didn't  want  to  go 
but  now  I  know  better.  I  truly 
liad  a  good  time.  And  I  hope 
the  project  will  give  other  boys 
(maybe  girls)  a  chance  to 
profit 

W.  Lucas 

Brandeis  University  had  a 
summer  program  for  boys 
going  in  the  9th  grade  from 
Roxbury.  Dorchester,  and 
Charlestown.  It  show  us  what 
college  life  on  the  campus  is 
like. 

They  told  us  to  write  what 
we  think  about  this  program 
I'm  going  to  write  what  I  like 
about  it  now.  The  English  pe- 
riodis  all  right.  Then  we  have 
our  reading  period,  which  I 
like  to  read  We  atheletics  pe- 
riod every  day  which  just  about 
everybody  likes.  Then  we  have 
lunch.  After  that  we  usually 
watch  a  movie  film,  then  go  to 
a  course  you  took.  Last  of  all 
you  go  swimming,   then   home. 

Now  for  the  dislikes  or  criti- 
cising. Some  things  I  don't  like 
about  it.  It's  boring  not  excit- 
ing at  times 

One  thing  that's  going  to 
happen  in  school  is  brightness. 
We  were  picked  because  of  the 
t;»|pnt  we  had.  They  gavp  us  a 
lot  of  tests.  When  it  is  time  for 
school  we  might  be  ahead  of 
the  class  in  most  of  the  sub- 
jects. 

Most  of  the  trips  we  go  on 
are  exciting.  When  .some  us 
went  to  Camp  Elbanoscott,  we 
did  a  lot  of  atheletics  both  days. 
One  Wednesday  we  went  to 
Mt.  Monadonck.  On  the  way 
down  we  got  lost.  We  was 
stung,  worry,  and  confused.  At 
the  top  the  view  was  fa.scinat- 
ing.  Mountains  in  the  distance, 
calm  lakes,  cool  breeze. 

At  Brandeis  we  do  tours  of 
its  buildings.  All  modern  ex- 
cept for  a  few.  More  buildings 
being    constructed    for    college 


students   for   there   knowledge. 
The  food  there  is  good. 

What  happen  on  Brandeis 
Campus  last  summer  If  you 
don't  want  to  know  I'll  tell  you 
anyways. 

Joseph  Beard  —  Woodrow 
Wil.son   —   Dorchester,    Mu.ss. 

1.  English  Period 
Our  teachers  are  Mrs.  Yag- 
gy  and  Mr.  Wilder.  We  have 
learn  a  lot  more  about  Eng- 
lish in  the  program.  We  can 
read  and  write  much  better. 
We  are  doing  a  play  call<?d 
the  Monkey  s  Paw  it  is  a 
lot  of  fun. 

2.  Athletics 
Athletics    is    a    lot    of    fun 
playing    softball,    .soccer, 
track,   wrestling   and   foot- 
ball. 

Softball  and  wrestling  and 
Soccerr  are  my  favorite 
sports.  We  have  very  good 
facilities  to  play  these  sports. 

;    3.    Lunch 

That  is  what  I  wait  for 
everyday.  Becau.se  the  food 
is  great  sometimes.  Most 
kids  eat  like  they  never 
eaten  before.  The  castle  is 
very  nice  because  it  is  not 
to  small  or  big. 

4.  Eye  Opener 
Is  a  period  of  enjoyment. 
We  have  movies  and  guid- 
cnce  for  high  school  courses 
we  should  lak.*.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  periods  of  the 
day. 

5.  Independent  Projects: 
This  time  I  took  up  mathe- 
matics it  is  a  lot  of  fun.  It 
seems  to  be  easier  than  in 
the  eight  grade,  it's  all  new. 
I  never  know  about  this 
part  of  algebra,  until  I  came 
to  Brandeis. 

6.  Swimming 
The  facilities  are  great.  25 
yd  pool  with  a  diving  board 
We  are  learning  how  to 
stay  on  top  of  the  water  for 
five  minutes,  the  brest  strole 
and  the  side  stroke  The 
part  of  all  is  the  froo  swim, 
when  we  l)ody  dives  into 
the  pool,  without  anymore 
instruction  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

That  is  what  a  day  at  Bran- 
deis is  like,  well  its  time 
to  go  home,  so  thank-you 
for  this  oortunity  to  come 
to  Brandeis  for  this  pro- 
gram. 


clear  that  the  Revolution  has 
won  the  backing  of  a  substun- 
tial  segment  —  and  quite  like- 
ly a  majority  —  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The   Old   Days 

This  should  not,  after  all.  he 
surprising.  Before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Cuba,  like  most  Latin 
American  countries,  was  cliar- 
acterized  by  the  extremes  of 
great  wealth  and  grinding  pov- 
erty. While  the  obvious  emer- 
gence of  a  "new  class"  of  gov- 
ernment officials  and  high-level 
technicians  has  given  the  lie  to 
the  claim  of  a  classless  .society, 
the  overwhelming  disparity  l)e- 
tween  private  opulence  and 
public  squalor  has  been  largely 
diminished.  It  is  this  egalitar- 
ian flavor,  this  conscious  etlort 
to  court  the  previously  under- 
privileged, that  has  m^do  what 
would  otherwi.so  bo  just  an- 
other drab  Communist  rev(»lu- 
tion  so  popular  witli  the  people. 

The  regime  is  cotnr.iittod  to 
a  policy  of  economic  and  .social 
equality  that  must  pain  the 
privileged  as  much  as  it  pi<>:ises 
the  deprived.  Rents  have  Ix'MI 
reduced  —  in  many  cases  by 
up  to  50 "'o  —  and  tenants  have 
been  promised  the  ownersiiip 
of  apartments  currently  b.'i  ig 
rented.  The  private  clubs  and 
beaches  have  all  boon  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  The  farn^d 
Veradero  peninsula,  ot\ce  the 
playground  of  the  duPonts,  in 
now  a  public  resort  where  the 
loading  elements  of  the  "n /w 
Cuba"  are  rewarded  with  fr'o 
vacations  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Revolution  Even 
the  nightclubs,  if  no  more  opori 
and  a  lot  less  exciting,  are  not 
nearly  as  expensive.  At  the 
Tropicana.  where  I  speni  an 
evening  watching  a  floor  sh  »w 
called  "Temptation."  I  was  told 
that  before  the  Revolution  r<'s- 
ervations  alone  wore  .$10  and 
the  cover  charge  $f)  00  Now, 
smiled  my  informant,  t  ii  e '■  e 
was  only  a  minimum  of  $3  00. 
The   New   (lass 

Of  course,  most  Cubans  still 
can't  afford  the  toned  down 
pleasures  of  the  Trooicana  For 
them  the  benefits  of  the  Revo- 
lution have  taken  a  somewhat 
more  tangible  form  In  a  very 
vital  .son.se  the  measure  of  onf» 
man's  d"privat!on  has  become 
the  mark  of  another  man's  im- 
provement A  ti'.;ht  control  f)ri 
wages  has  cr«'ated  an  ocnnoniy 
whore  the  high.est  income  is 
not  significantly  mf)re  than  ihe 
lowest  income.  At  our  fac'ory 
I  visited,  many  of  the  ski'!"d 
workers,  paid  by  tlio  piece, 
earned  more  than  the  manager, 
who  was  paid  by  tlu»  montli. 
The  mass  exodus  of  the  unp'T 
classes  loft  vacant  for  the  |. ev- 
er classes  some  of  the  lii^.est 
houses  in  llie  hemisphere  In 
th(>  exclusive  Miriniar  section 
of  Havana,  whore  the  ricii  once 
hob-nobbod  with  tho  influen- 
tial, the  homes  of  ari.stocrals 
have  become  dormitories  for 
sMidents  Th'>  omigrafion  '»£ 
vast  numbers  of  prof"s.siorM!s, 
economic  managers,  and  adnun- 
istrators  may  have  d<'alt  a  se- 
vere blow  to  the  economy  f5ut 
it  has  also  created  a  v.callh  »f 
new  openings  which  liave  been 
filled  l)y  mon  on  the  way  up  — • 
such  as  Juan  Vald^-s.  a  37  year- 
old  former  parking  jot  .altend- 
ant.  now  the  director  .>[  II^i- 
vana's  biggest  ci^'ar  fa-torv  — 
who  are  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunities tho  Revolution  has 
given  them. 

For    many    Cui)ans   even    ra- 
tioning,   to  others  a    svmbol   of 
weakne-s,   is  seen  as  a   sinii   uf 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Witness 


By  HASKELL  KASSLER 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Kassler  is  an  attorney  in  the  city  oj  Boston,  who  worked  jor  COFO  in  Clarkesdale,  Mississippi  this 
suimner  as  a  legal  counsel.  .,,....    r^,         .    i.        i-   xu  --^-^   i 

Law  and  justice  as  we  know  them  in  the  North  are  not  evident  in  Mississippi.  The  rights  of  the  criminal 

defend; 
Court 

IVlost  Mi 

a  fair  and'impan'iarVearTnK,  and  to  the  right  of  due  process  of  law— particularly  when  involved   in  prosecuting  a 

Negro  or  a  civil  rights  worker.  As  a  volunteer  attorney  in  Mississippi  during  the  past  summer,  1  had  occasion    o 

witness  first  hand  the  Missis- 
sippi system  of  law  and  how  it 
operates.  While  my  conclusions 
are  based  solely  on 
experience,  I  feel  that  my  ex- 
posure was  sufficient  to  make 
my  judgments  valid. 

A  consideration  of  law  and 
justice  in  Mississippi  must  first 
recognize  that  the  Mississippi- 
ans'  contempt  for  the  Negro 
and  for  his  fellow  while  civil 
rights  worker  is  so  blatant  and 
outright  ttiat  it  would  be  semi- 
comical  sometimes  if  it  were 
not  so  incredulous.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  trial  of  Jack 
Pratt,  counst'l  for  the  National 
Counsel  of  Churches,  which  I 
attended  in  Clarksdale,  Miss. 

Tile  complainant  and  sole 
witness  for  tlie  prosecution 
against  Mr.  Pratt  was  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  Cahoma 
County,  who  testified  regarding 
Mr.  Pratt's  negligent  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle.  When  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Pratt,  this  at- 
torney and  officer  of  the  court 
voluntarily  spoke  of  his  preju- 
dice against  "all  your  kind" 
(meaning  I  suppose  civil  rights 
workers)  and  of  his  bias  against 
all  the  people  that  we  were  as- 
sisting (the  Negro  community). 

If  this  statement  in  open 
court  was  not  enough  to  give 
©ne  a  feeling  of  the  deep  root- 
ed hatred  existing  in  Missis- 
sippians,  the  idea  was  con- 
firmed by  the  prosecuting  city 
attorney  who  stood  up 
added  to  his  colleague's  state- 
ment: "Why  hell,  if  that's  all 
you're  trying  to  prove.  Mr. 
Pratt,  I'll  save  you  and  the 
court  the  time  and  stipulate 
that  the  witness  is  biased  and 
prejudiced  just  like  ALi.  OF 
US  are."  Tlie  desire  to  laugh 
at  so  ludicrous  a  statement  was 
stifled  by  the  realization 
the  statements  as  to  the  abso- 
lute bias  and  prejudice  of  the 
witness  were  being  ignored  by 
the  judge.  A  verdict  of  guilty 
was  imminent  and  immediately 
iol lowed  this  dialogue. 


judge,  he  was  told  that  he  had 
committed  two  offenses  of  bur- 
personal  glary  and  larceny  two  and  a 
half  years  before  and  had  only 
been  sentenced  and  served  two 
years  on  one  of  these  counts. 
Although  he  had  been  previ- 
ously told  that  the  two  years 
he  had  served  constituted  the 
full  sentence  for  both  offenses, 
he  was  now  told  that  he  had 
been  a  "bad  boy"  and  was  be- 
ing sent  back  to  state  prison. 
When  interviewing  the  young 
man,  I  asked  whether  at  any 
time  he  had  been  apprised  of 
his  right  to  counsel  or  was  ever 
given  any  detailed  information 
regarding  the  reason  he  was 
being  sent  back  to  prison.  He 
answered  that  no  one  had  ever 
told  him  of  his  right  to  have 
im  attorney  represent  him.  Fur- 
thermore, on  his  case  some  two 
and  a  half  years  previous,  he 
had  never  had  an  attorney  nor 
b(tn  advised  that  he  had  the 
right  to  have  one. 

Since    he    was    now    serving 

this  additional  two  year  sen- 
tence, it  was  decided  to  deter- 
mine the  legal  process  that  re- 
turned him  to  the  state  prison 
in  order  to  discover  whether 
there  was  anything  we  could 
do  for  him.  Unfortunately,  we 
were  denied  all  access  to  any 
of  the  papers  concerning  the 
case  even  though  the  clerk  of 
court   admitted  that   the   docu 


COFO  workers  who  had  been 
arrested  for  not  leaving  a  court- 
house after  being  told  to  do 
so.  Actually,  they  were  not 
even  arrested  in  the  courthouse 
but  were  arrested  outside  the 
building  in  the  courhouse  park- 
ing lot.  After  bailing  the  two 
young  men  out  at  2:30  in  the 
morning  and  finding  that  the 
trial  date  was  set  for  one  week 
later,  I  prepared  a  removal  peti- 
tion on  both  their  cases  to  the 
Federal  District  Court. 
Renioval  Petition 
The  reason  for  this  removal 
petition  was  two-fold:  First,  it 
was  claimed  that  the  nature 
and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  offense  were  civil 
rights  orientated  and  thereby 
presented  a  federal  question 
which  should  properly  be  con- 
sidered by  a  federal  court. 
Secondly,  and  most  important, 
we  maintained  that  since  the 
defendants  were  civil  rights 
workers  and  one  v^as  a  Negro, 
a  fair  and  impartial  hearing 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
state  courts  of  Mississippi.  We 
alleged  that  the  judicial  sys- 
tem in  the  State  practiced  a 
systematic  exclusion  of  Ne- 
groes from  all  phases  of  all 
court  proceedings  and  was 
therefore  unconstitutional.  Fur- 
ther, the  judges,  court  officials, 
and  juries  had  continually 
shown  that  they  were  not  im- 


and   me"ntsweV"e  pubfic" records' Vnd   ^^^^''^}:    ,^^    should    be     noted 
that  anyone  had  a  --hi  fn  «pp   here   that  when  a  petition  for 


had  a  right  to  see 
them.  Consequently,  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  properly 
whether  or  not  this  young 
man's  constitutional  rights  had 
ever  been  violated.  The  same 
clerk  of  courts  told  us  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  would  he 
voluntarily  allow  us  to  look  at 
that  any  of  the  pertinent  papers  and 
that  we  would  have  to  get  a 
"court  order"  to  see  them  — 
which  we  did.  It  was  neces«?arv 
to  bring  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus in  the  Federal  Court  in 
order  to  merely  discover  wheth- 


removal  is  filed  in  a  Federal 
District  Court,  as  was  this  case, 
the  state  court  is  prohibited 
from   going  forward   with   any 


In  total  disregard  of  this  bas- 
ic rule  of  law,  the  state  court 
convened  in  Batesville  to  hear 
the  cases  of  the  two  young  men 

seven  days  after  their  arrest. 
An  associate  attorney  of  mine 
appeared  at  that  hearing  and 
informed  the  judge  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  federal  law,  the 
state  court  was  without  juris- 
diction to  hear  the  case.  The 
judge  thanked  the  attorney  but 
ignoring  him,  called  the  court 
into  session  and  asked  where 
the  two  defendants  were.  By 
leave  of  court,  my  associate 
again  addressed  the  judge  con- 
cerning the  improper  nature  of 
the  proceedings  that  were 
about  to  be  conducted.  The 
judge,  in  true  southern  fashion, 
thanked  him  again  for  the  in- 
formation'and  asked  the  prose- 
cutor what  he  thought.  The  at- 
torney rose  and  said:  "Judge, 
are  you  goin'  to  let  this  boy, 
this  purported  lawyer,  tell  you 
that  you  don't  have  jurisdiction 
in  YOUR  courtroom?"  Appar- 
ently convinced  by  this  appeal 
to  his  own  power,  the  judge  or- 
dered the  trial  to  proceed  and 
sentenced  both  young  men  in 
absentia  to  4.5  days  in  prison 
and  some  $500  in  fines.  Bench 
warrants  were  issued  for  their 
further  proceedings  until  the 
Federal  Court  has  made  a  pre- 
liminary determination  wheth- 
er the  case  is  one  that  should 
be  heard  by  a  federal  court  or 
should  properly  be  heard  in  the 
state  court  from  which  it  was 
removed. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


To  Insure  Domestic  Tranquility  .  .  / 

By  DAVID  P.ELFAND 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Geljand  is  a  member  oj  the  Class  o/  '66,  who  worked  for  COFO  in  Laurel,  Mississippi  on  a  voter 
registration  project  during  the  summer  oj  1964.  The  jollowing  article  is  an  excerpt  jrom  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  jamily 
at  the  end  oj  July. 

A  week  ago  Saturday,  there  was  a  sit-in  at  the  Kress  store  in  Laurel,  and  although  everyone  was  served, 
the  service  didn't  end  merely  with  coke  and  hamburger.  A  twelve  year  old  local  Negro,  Larry,  had  a  pistol  pulled  on 
him  and  ordered  out  of  the  store  by  a  Southern  **Lady".  Another  Negro  from  Hattiesburg  was  beaten  on  the  head 
with  a  baseball  bat  by  one  redneck  while  another  redneck  'jabbed,  punched,  and  struck  him  in  the  ribs  and  back  with 
another  baseball  bat.  Fred  Richardson,  a  senior  at  Amherst  College,  had  first  gone  into  the  store  to  observe  the 
>it-in  and  if  possible  take  pictures.  He  was  ordered  out  of  the  store  and  I  went  in  through  another  entrance.  We 
had  POSITIVE  identification  of — 


•'A  deprived  child  is  one  who  knows  only  one  culture." 
One  of  the  major  projects  undertaken  this  summer  was  to 
establish  libraries  in  communities  where  library  facilities  are 
unavailable  to  Negroes. 


the  two  men  who  beat  Ben,  the 
Negro  from  Hattiesburg  and 
the  "woman"  who  pulled  the 
gun  on  Larry.  After  the  four 
Negroes  were  forced  from  the 
store  the  police  arrived  and 
went  in  to  find  the  persons  who 
had  "bothered"  the  students. 
While  the  police  were  inside 
Fred,  who  was  outside,  was  at- 
tacked, beaten  to  the  ground, 
and  the  C-3  was  stolen.  "When 
the  police  came  out  we  ob- 
tained the  names  from  them  of 
the  people  who  had  attacked 
the  students.  We  then  went  to 
the  police  station,  swore  out 
warrants  for  their  arrest  and 
delivered  the  warrants  to  the 
police  who  were  still  at  Kress's. 
Unfortunately,  that  was  not  the 
end  of  it.  Sunday  evening  three 
voter  reg.  workers  went  to  the 
Texaco  gas  station  near  the 
trailer  (a  fellow  and  two  girls, 
all  white)  to  get  some  cokes. 
One  of  the  fellows  and  one  of 
the  gills  were  attacked  by  a 
group  of  whites,  knocked  to  the 
ground,  kicked  and  beaten. 
Again  positive  identifications 
were  made  plus  the  fact  that 
we  got  a  tip  to  the  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  car  they  drove  off  in 
and  the  license  number.  When 
we  went  to  court  to  appear  on 
Monday  another  V.R.  worker 
was  assaulted  right  outside  the 
courthouse  by  a  Mr.  V.  L.  Lee 
(the  warrant  was  sworn  out  on 


tinuances  until  Wednesday. 
On  Wednesday,  even  though  we 
had  just  a  perfect  case  against  pie  who  had  atta"cked  the  three 


the  defendant  "Not  Guilty"!!! 
The  charges  against  the  peo- 


James  Eason,  the  man  who  at- 
tacked Ben  in  the  ribs  and 
back,  the  charges  were  dis- 
missed and  he  found  "not 
guilty."  Larry  MaGill's  case 
was  even  more  of  a  farce.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  most  farcical 
game  of  courtroom  musical 
chairs  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Larry  was  just  tremendous.  He 
held  his  head  up  and  without 
the  slightest  flinching  testified 
very  bravely  while  all  the 
"good  white  people"  were 
standing  around  sarcastically 
laughing,  like  "hollowly."  Af- 
ter the  prosecution  superficial- 
ly went  through  the  steps  of 
presenting  a  case,  the  defense 
began  presenting  its  star  at- 
tractions, on  the  beautiful  three 
ring  circus.  Except  for  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  it 
might  have  been  quite  amus- 
ing Finally  when  the  defend- 
ant Mrs.  'Hilifield  took  the 
stand,  she  asked  the  judge, 
"Now  Judge,  Your  Honor,  you 
know  that  I've  never  seen  thjs 
boy  in  all  my  life,  and  even  if 
I  had  ever  seen  this  boy,  do  you 
think  that  I,  a  fine  member  of 
this  community,  could  have 
ever  pulled  a  pistol  on  such  a 
small  little  boy?"  The  defense 
attorney  then  asked  the  judge 
to   dismiss    the   charges    on 


students  at  the  Texaco  station 
and  against  the  man  who  at- 
tacked the  V.R.  worker  Mon- 
day, were  postponed  until  this 
past  Friday  for  the  former  and 
until  next  Friday  for  the  latter. 
This  past  Friday,  our  musical 
chairs  justice  continued.  A  po- 
lice officer  testified  that  he 
went  to  the  Texaco  station  on 
the  corner  of  Chantilly  and 
Amarante  after  the  attack  was 
reported,  but  everyone  had  al- 
ready left.  He  testified  that  the 
gas  station  was  within  the  city 
limits.  The  defense  attorney 
asked  him.  did  he  in  fact  see 
the  beating  at  the  particular 
gas  station?  That  in  fact,  was- 
n't it  possible  as  far  as  the  offi- 
cer knew  that  the  beating  may 
have  occurred  at  any  one  of  the 
gas  stations  in  the  area?  To 
which  the  officer  replied,  "Yes, 


question  yes  or  no.  Do  you 
know  for  a  fact  where  the  East 
border  of  the  City  of  Laurel 
begins  or  ends?"  To  which 
Lynnell  re^plied,  "No."  The  de- 
fense attorney  then  asked  the 
judge  to  dismiss  the  charges 
against  Frank  Upton  et  al.,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  prosecu- 
tion had  not  clearly  shown  that 
this  alleged  beating  took  place 
within  the  city  limits  of  Laurel 
and  therefore  it  is  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  After  a 
great  deal  of  deliberation,  per- 
haps this  time  ten  seconds,  the 
judge  so  ruled  and  the  charges 
were  dismissed.  Thus  ended 
our  third  "day  in  court." 
Back  to  Wednesday  . . . 
While  we  were  standing 
just  outside  the  courtroom, 
Tony  Lynn,  the  boy  who  was 
beaten  outside  the  courtroom 
on  Monday  by  V.  L.  Lee,  and  I 
overheard  Mr.  Lee  tell  two 
other    white    "men,"     "There's 


All  of  the  cases  were  summari-   due  deliberation  of  perhaps  30 
ly  taken  care  of  by  having  con-   seconds,  the  circus  leader  found 


Rights  Workers  Abandon  State 

"Frankly,  Vm  ^lad  to  hear  the  workers  are  leaving. 
I  donU  believe  that  they  have  accomplished  anything,  ex- 


Official  Intimidation 
Challenged  in  Court 

By   BOB  EMERSON 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Emerson  is  a  graduate  student  in  the  Department  oj  Sociology. 

Bob  Zellner,  veteran  SNC^C  field  worker  and  a  graduate  student  in  .socioloy:y  at 

Brandeis,  will  appear  in  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Montfromery,   Alabama,  on  Oct.  6  as 

plaintiff  in  civil  damage  suits  against  several  state  police  officials.  State  mvestigator 

Willie  B.  Painter  and  Public  Safety  Director  Al  Lingo  are  defendants  in  suits  charg- 

with  false  arrest,  malicious  prosecution,  and  deprivation  of  civil  rights.  Sim- 


Mirsissipprs  Time  Has  Come 

The  Monolith 


Crumbles 


By  ROBERT  ZELLNER 

EDITOR'S   NOTE:   Mr.   Zellner   has   been    a  fi^'^^l 'Z'^^<}ry /Zi^^n^^'^^^^^^ 
present  time  he  is  ivorking  toward  a  master's  degree  in  the  Dcpt.  oj  Sociology  at  Brandtis. 

In  Greenwood,  Mississippi,  one  of  the  most  popular  Freedom  songs  went  like  this: 

I'm  so  glad 

Mississippi's  time  has  come  .  .  . 

Glory,   hallelujah 

I'm  so  glad  .  .  .  ^     .     .    , ,     _,,    „,v,,,   900   staiT 

m  commu- 


I'm  so  glad  ...  i  i  i       v. 

This  is  why  the  Mississippi  Summer  Project   was  planned,   and   why 
'olunteers  came  from  40  states  to  teach  Freedom  Schools,  participate 


>» 


themselves.  Most  were  of  the  beatnik  variety. 

Charles    Dorrough,    Mayor 


of 


Ruleville,  Mississippi,  quoted 
in  the  Jackson  (Mississippi) 
Clarion-Ledger,  August  8, 
1964. 


States  on  certain  issues.  It  will  take  a  long  time  for  Missis-  These  suits  and  their  back- 
Kippi  to  slraiKhten  out  its  splattered  image  .  .  Our  job  fJgTuVo'f'iu\triryVpSb.ic 
rijirht  now  is  to  clean  up  this  image.  .  .  Ihe  widely  pub-  officials  against  those  interested 
licized  rights  movement  was  characterized  by  the  workers  in  civil  rights.    The  suits  grow 

'         "  out  of  the  continual  harassment 

and  prosecution  of  Zellner  by 
Alabama  officials  in  January, 
1963,  when  Zellner  was  a 
SNCC  field  secretary  working 
throughout  the  South.  Zellner 
was  visiting  the  campus  of  his 
alma  mater,  Huntington  Col- 
lege, in  Montgomery  on  Jan.  8. 
He  was  quietly  talking  to  two 
friends,  one  still  a  student  at 
the  college,  when  Painter  and 
Lingo  drove  up.  Lingo  at  this 
time  was  still  a  private  citizen, 
as  he  did  not  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  Public  Safety  Director 
until  Jan.  14,  the  date  of  Wal- 
lace's inauguration.  Neverthe- 
less, Lingo  got  out  of  the  car, 
rights  came  up  to  Zellner,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  under  arrest. 
When  asked  on  what  charge, 
Lingo  replied,  "Conspiracy 
against  the  state  of  Alabama." 
It  was  only  after  Zellner  had 
been  taken  to  the  police  sta- 
tion and  imprisoned  for  sev- 
eral hours  that  a  warrant  was 


False  Charges 

During  my  stay  in  Mississip- 
pi, I  was  called  up  to  represent 
a  19  yonr  old  nativr  Negro  "who 
was  serving  his  second  term  in 
the  state  penitentiary  at  Parch- 
man  on  a  charge  of  burglary 
and  larceny.  The  Columbus 
COFO  office  reported  that  the 
young  man  had  not  actually 
committed  any  such  crime.  In- 
stead he  had  been  picked  up  for 
distributing  literature  without 
a  permit  along  with  some  of 
the  other  COFO  workers.  With 
his  companions,  he  was  taken 
to  tlie  city  jail  in  Columbus 
and  segregated  into  the  white 
and  Negro  cells. 

Sometime  later,  and  without 
any  hearing  or  explanation,  the 
yoiinti  man  was  taken  from  the 
city  jail  to  the  county  jail. 
Brought  before  a  county  court 


er  a  man  s  constitutional  rights 
had  been  violated!  A  simple 
reading  of  the  papers  on  file  in 
the  state  court  would  have  pro- 
vided us  with  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  properly  advise 
the  young  man.  Apparently,  as 
a  Negro  and  as  someone  in- 
volved in  the  freedom  move- 
ment, he  was  considered  to 
have  no  constitutional 
that  could  be  violated. 

Not  only  the  rights  of  certain 

individual  citizens  of  the  state 

are  ignored.  It  seems  that  the 
official  structure  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi  does  not  recognize 
any  governmental  power  above 
and  beyond  its  own.  This  lack 


days  of  hard  labor.  State  law 
defines  as  a  vagrant  "an  able- 
bodied  person  having  no  prop- 
erty sufficient  for  his  support 
who  loiters  about  a  city."  Zell- 
ner, a  staff  member  of  SNCC 
receiving  subsistence  pay,  could 
hardly  be  put  in  this  category, 
and  when  the  case  was  ap- 
pealed the  city  prosecutor  was 
forced  to  drop  the  case. 

Second  Charge 

But  in  their  efforts  to  harass 
and  to  intimidate  Zellner  state 
officials  had  meanwhile  manu- 
factured another  charge  against 
him.  On  the  day  of  his  arrest 
Zellner  had  purchased  a  cam- 
era and  lens  from  the  City 
Pawn  Shop  for  $85,  paid  for 
with  a  personal  check  on  an 
Atlanta  bank.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  owner  of  the  pawn  shop 
saw  an  item  in  the  paper  about 
Zellner's  arrest  for  vagrancy, 
and  called  the  bank  to  inquire 
about  the  check  he  had  re- 
ceived the  previous  day.  The 
bank  reported  an  insufficient 
balance.  The  police,  being  in- 
formed of  this  and  having  sub- 
stantiated it,  charged  Zellner 
that    morning   with    the   felony 


made  out   for  his  arrest.    And 

of    recognition    of    any    higher  later  that  night,  after  extended  of  "false  pretenses"  for  having 

public    authority    includes    the  discussion    between   police   and  issued   the  check.    This  charge 

federal      government,      federal   prosecutors,   was   the   charge  was   not   dropped    when    the 

laws,  and  federal  courts.  I  had   changed  from  conspiracy  to  va-  bank    reported   to   the   police 

occasion  to  represent  two  grancy.  early  in  the  afternoon  that  $200 


payment,  that  by  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  presc^ntation  of  the 
check  more  than  sufficient 
lund.s  had  been  deposited,  and 
thai  the  pawn-shop  owner 
neither  signed  a  warrant  nor 
pres.sed  charges  against  Zell- 
ner. 

Zellner  was  indicted  on  the 
false  pretenses  charge  by  a 
grand  jury  on  Feb.  18,  and  was 
tried  before  the  Circuit  Court 
on  Feb.  27.  The  ease  was  de- 
clared a  mistrial  by  the  judge 
when  the  jury  could  not  reach 
a  decision.  With  this,  the  city 
prosecutor  tried  to  convince 
Zellner  to  plead  guilty  to  a 
lesser  ofiense  rather  than  press- 
ing for  a  retrial. 

OfTers  Substitute 

Admitting  to  Zt^llner  and  his 
lawyer  that  the  former  would 
never  receive  a  fair  trial  in 
Montgomery,  and  that  he  was 
under  pressure  from  above  to 
get  Z(^llner  convicted  on  some 
coimt,  he  offered  to  substitute 
any  charge  agreeable  to  Zell- 
ner as  long  as  he  would  plead 
guilty  and  leave  town.  Zellner 
refused  to  plead  guilty  to  any 
charge,  but  agreed  to  submit  to 
a  nole  contendere  plea  to  a 
charge  of  trespassing  where 
neither  time  nor  circumstances 
were  indicated.  As  a  result, 
Zellner   was    fined    $25   by   the 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


But    there    are    many 
measurements: 

Freedom  School  registration 
—  over  2000  —  was  double  the 
predicted  number.  Twenty 
schools  were  planned  at  the 
start  of  the  summer;  by  the  end, 
41  existed  —  most  created  at 
the  insistence  of  local  Negro 
communities.  During  the  drive 
to  .sign  up  people  for  the  Free- 
flom  Democratic  Party,  over 
55,000  signed  Freedom  Regis- 
t  nil  ion  forms,  many  at  the 
risk  of  losing  their  jobs  —  or 
worse.  Meetings  of  500  Negroes 
were  held  in  small  Delta  com- 
niunitics  where  two  years  ago 
oniy  a  dozen  came.  Though  a 
very  small  number  of  Negroes 
actually  were  put  on  registra- 
tion rolls,  hundreds  tried. 

Progress 

These  accomplishments  might 
sound  small,  but  two  years  ago 
thty  were  unthinkable.  White 
civil  rights  workers  were  dis- 
couraged from  coming  into  the 
i*t;Ue  because  their  presence 
would  bring  harsh  retaliation 
to  the  Negro  families  who 
housed  them  and  associated 
with  them.  It  took  six  months 
before  Negro  SNCC  workers 
were  able  to  rent  an  office  and 
overcome  the  Negro  commu- 
Mitys  fear  of  what  would  hap- 
pen as  a  result.  Negroes  were 


beaten,  abused  and  murdered 
with  impunity,  and  such  atro- 
cities were  greeted  with  an 
overwhelming  silence  by  the 
nation's  press.  ^^,^^  , 

One    year    ago,    SNCC    and 
CORE    workers    in    the    state 


"Outsiders"   In 

It  is  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  "outsiders"  which 
spared  dozens  of  other  lives 
this  summer,  "outsiders'  whose 
relatives  and  friends  pressured 
the    federal     government    into 


faced  the  realization  that  many    instituting  limited  intervention. 


Negroes,  unable  to  face  grow- 
ing unemployment  and  oppres- 
sion, were  leaving  the  state. 
Whites  were  pleased  at  the 
prospect  that  a  large  migration 
would  lower  the  population 
majorities  Negroes  had  in 
many  counties,  and  thus  re- 
duce the  threat  that  massive 
voter  registration  would  pose 
to  the  white  power  structure^ 
Many  of  the  Negroes  who  did 
remain  were  hopeless  and  de- 
moralized. 

It  seemed  that  the  only 
remedy  was  wide-scale  federal 
intervention  at  the  level  of  the 
.school,  courthouse  and  cotton- 
field. This  the  government  was 
unwilling  to  do.  The  only  other 
way  to  avoid  hideous  eruptions 
was  to  get  .several  hundred 
people  to  come  in,  and  do  it 
themselves,  thereby  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  ignored 
black  population  of  the  state 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation.  This 
might  also  force  the  federal 
government  to  recognize  its  re- 
.sponsibilities. 


not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  Negro  population  as  well. 
A  congressman  can  endure 
much,  but  not  an  irate  mother. 

We  left  the  state  with  many 
impressions,  but  a  common 
feeling,  shared  according  to  the 
danger  of  the  situation,  was 
that  we  were  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  United  Stales. 

It  also  became  clear  as  the 
summer  progressed  that  Missis- 
sippi was  not  a  monolith.  With- 
in the  genera]  oppressive  con- 
ditions in  the  state,  there  were 
some  differences  between  com- 
munities and  counties:  for  ex- 
ample in  Greenville,  it  was 
relatively  safe  for  civil  rights 
workers  to  walk  down  the 
streets;  in  Greenwood,  even  a 
journey  to  the  (Negro)  laun- 
dromat was  pr(  pared  with  cau- 
tion. In  McComb.  bomb  blasts 
shattered  the  room  in  which 
three  SNCC  field  secretaries 
were  sleeping,  while  on  Touga- 
loo  College  campus.  Negroes 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


"In  White  America."  This  play,  which  was  shown  off- 
Broadway  last  year,  is  one  of  several  plays  which  toured 
Mississippi  this  summer.  Many  rural  Negroes  had  never  seen 
a  professional  theatre  performance. 


that  was  possible."  Lynnel 
Rarret.  the  girl  who  was  beat- 
then  took  the  stand  and  testi- 
fied. When  the  defense  cross- 
examined  her,  the  attorney 
asked,  "Do  you  know  for  n 
fact,  that  the  gas  station  at 
which  this  alleged  beatin.u  took 
place  was  within  the  city  lim- 
its of  Laiirc^l?  Now,  Miss  Bar- 
rett, is  it  nf)t  true  that  you  do 
not  know  where  \hv  east  bor- 
der of  Laurel  begins  or  ends?" 
Lynnell  repeated  that  the  gns 
station  was  the  only  one  on  the 
corner  of  Chantilly  and  Amar- 
ante and  that  as  far  as  she 
kn(>w.  it  was  within  the  city 
limits  of  Laurel.  Again,  the 
defense^  iittorney  pressed  her, 
"Will    you    plea.se    answer    the 


that  Gelfand  boy,  the  one  with 
the  black  glasses.  He's  going 
to  get  his."  Tony  and  I  lur nc^d 
around,  whereupon  Mr.  Lee 
"asked"  us  what  the  hell  did  we 
think  we  were  doing  by  look- 
ing over  there.  We  just  turned 
around     and    sloughed     oil     his 

comments. 

We  spent  a  nice  uneventful 
Friday  evening  and  Saturday 
a.m.  continuing  V  R.  Saturday 
afternoon  several  of  us  were  in- 
vited out  to  a  faini  approxi- 
mately 6  miles  from  town  for 
a  day  of  picnicking,  swimming, 
relaxation  and  V.H.  work  out 
in    the   country.      11    was   really 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Helge  Ronning 

EDITOR'S   NOTE:  Helge   Ronning   is   a   natitye 


Opinion 


Saberiety  Misses  Point 


By  JOHN  SEELEY 

The  first  sign  of  determination  on  the  part  of  authoritarians  is,  in  some  places, 
enough  to  bring  out  suggestions  of  submission  if  not  outright  collaboration.  It  comes 
as  something  of  a  sun>rise  when  this  is  the  reaction  at  Brandeis.  Here,  many  of  us 
work  for,  and  almost  all  of  us  sympathize  with,    movements    of   social    change    (e.g. 


o/  Norway 
who  /uis  s/K'Tjf  considerable  time  in  Sweden.  Judy  Schine,  whose 
article  on  Sweden  appeared  la-it  week,  spent  a  summer  tfiere  as 
part  of  the  Experiment  in  International  Living  Program. 

The  three  Scanrliiiavian  countries  all  have^  '^j.^"!!-^!!'/  c"i  vif  rights')!' I  had  thoLrghf  wrm^ighriiav^^  somethingVrom  our'^observTtlons'of 

such  movements.  Last  week  indicated  I  was  wrong.  Already  we  are  being  advised  to 

lay  off  the  administration  and  ~  " 

"look    at    ourselves    critically"   "S  astray.   Shades  of  the  Gov-  of  thought  was  John  Margolis* 
and  stop  a  tiny  element  of  self 


organized  societies  which  can  be  called  either  welfare 
states  or  social  democracies.  These  societies  have  been 
established  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 
Their  basis  is  in  the  old  Scandinavian  rural  community 
where  c>)oi)eration  and  community  ownership  have  existe<J 
for  huiidreiis  of  years.  The  bas 


ernor  Wallace  line. 
apix)inted  leaders  from  leading       Representative   of   this   train 


ic  theory  of  those  societies  can 
be  expressed  in  two  terms:  co- 
opera  lion  and  social  responsi- 
bility. 

The  other  important  force 
behind  the  .<4rowlh  of  tlie  mod- 
ern Scandinavian  society  is  Liic 
labor  movement  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  social  or,4;euzation 
as  v/ell  as  a  political  movement 

Scandinavia.    A  coLinirywidj 


In  arid  Around  Town 


Bv  BARRY  ANDELMAX  AND  ED  PAUL 


felt  that  the  best  way  to  read) 
their  f^oals  was  to  compete  with 
their  antat^onists  by  means  of 
legal  actions.  Due  to  a  rapidly 
gr  )Wint4  labor  movement  and 
hut»t'  increases  in  the  votes  for 


this   is  an  excellent   and   inex- 
pensive way  to  hear  the  BSO. 

However,  I  advise  you  to  ar- 
rive between  one  and  a  half  to 
two  hours  earlier  and  bring 
reading     material    along.     The 


the  Lab«)r  party,  social  reforms   Saturday    ni'^lit   concerts    (and, 

indeed,  all  other  BSO  concerts) 
present  a  much  greater  ditVi- 
culty.  Go  very  early  (7  p.m.), 
stand  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  steps,  wait  and  ask. 
The  few  people  who  do  sell 
their   tickets  do  so   by   coming 


and  .so.'ial  security  measures 
were  introduced.  As  early  as 
18;^4,  nationalized  insurance 
aganisl  accidents  in  factjjrie-; 
had  ijeen  introduced.  In  1934 
whvn  tile  Labor  party  won  al)- 
soUite  nuijority  in  tlie  election, 
the  wellare  state  became  a  re- 
ality in  Norway.  People  of  ail 
professions  have  always  taken 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Scandinavian  labor  movt'ments, 
which  are  not  class  organiza- 
tions but  political  movements 
In     ti»e     modern     social-demo- 


cide.  not  as  heart  attack,  bad 
liver,  cancer,  etc.  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  say  with  Disraeli:  "There 
are  three  variations  of  lies:  a 
lie,  a  bloody  lie  and  statistics." 

Almost  every  nationwide  in-   Concert  Series, 


early  and  looking  for  students 
like  us.  There  are,  unfortunate- 
ly, many  other  people  who 
turn  in  their  tickets  by  phone 
to  the  box  oflfice.  These  are  re- 
sold by  the  Hall  starting  at 
7  p.m.  Good  luck  —  but  plan 
on  a  good  movie  just  in  case. 

The  folk  music  series 
includes:  Pete  Seeger,  Ewan 
MacCoU  and  Peggy  Seeger, 
Josh  White,  Alfred  Deller  and 
the  Deller  Consort,  Jackie 
Washington,  Brownie  McGhee 
and  Sonny  Terry,  Rev.  Gary 
Davis,  Barbara  Dane,  John 
Hammond,  Eric  Von  Schmidt. 
All  six  concerts  are  $12.50, 
$15.00,     and     $17.50.     Folklore 

Box   227,   Bos- 


dustry     serving    the    public    is   ton. 


cratic  state  every  individual  hu-  owned  and  run  by  the  society, 
man  being  is  an  equally  valu-  e.g.  railroads,  telephones, 
able  part  of  the  community  and    broadcasting,    electrical    power 


plants,  etc.  In  addition,  the  so- 
ciety owns  steel  mills,  mines, 
aluminum  factories,  and  paper 
industries.  But  still,  around 
80%  of  the  industry  and  the 
businesses  are  private  firms, 
though  some  of  these  are  run 
as  cooperatives  by  the  trade 
unions,  and  the  private  indus- 
tries are  strictly  controlled. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Scan- 
dinavian society  is  not  a  social- 
istic society.  The  social-demo- 
cratic governments  have  no 
fixed     political,     social     philos- 


ree.    Everybody  shall  have  the   ophy  and  the  industries  which    widneidal!^^Orrol!pr"'7^^"*'   ^'^ 
ame     opportunity     to     receive    are   owned    by   the   society    are        Film-     Japan     __     p 


the  society  provides  op- 
portunity for  everybody  to 
make  the  best  out  of  his  life. 
ScanrUnavians  are  brought  up 
to  think  as  "we,"  not  as  '"I." 

The  Scandinavian  countries 
are  probably  closer  to  the  class- 
less community  than  any  other 
nahon  in  tlie  world  The  policy 
is  to  wipe  out  all  discrimina- 
tory factors  in  the  society.  Ev- 
erybody shall  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  fulfill  his  abil- 
ities, regardless  of  social  back- 
ground Therefore,  educaion  is 
f 
s 

treatment  and  protection  from 
illness.  Hence,  social  medicare 
is  compulsory. 

No  one  is  really  poor  in  Scan- 
dinavia, but  no  one  is  really 
wi'dthy  either.  The  society 
cannot  accept  unequally  dis- 
trib'ited  income.  One  of  the 
main  tasks  of  tlie  government 
is  to  provide  a  just  division  of 
the  income  and  this  e.fect  is 
gained  by  highly  progressive 
ta;<ation. 

Honesty  and  a  willingne.ss  to 
face  realities  of  life  are  factors 
in  the  modern  social-demo- 
cratic society.  This  is  one  of 
the   reasons    behind  the   sexual 

freedom  in  Scandinavia.  The  and  social  responsibility  among 
govornmenl  runs  othces  which  the  masses.  This  system  has 
give  information  at)out  contra-  been  successfully  carried  out  in 
ception  to  everybody,  regard-  Yugoslavia.  The  workers  would 
less  of  marital  status.  In  tlie  put  more  emphasis  on  quality 
schools,  the  sexual  life  of  mai 
has  to  be  taught  as  a  part 
the  biology  classes.     It  is  better    working  in  the   interest   of  ev- 


The  Boston  Opera  Group  has 
sold  out  in  its  $10.  and  $20. 
series  and  is  nearly  sold  out  in 
its  $30.,  $40.  and  $50.  category. 
This  season  will  include  the 
American  premier  of  Luigi 
Nono's  "Wiolleranza,"  Mozart's 
"Abultion"  from  Offenbach's 
Tales  of  Hoflman  with  Gerant 
Evans.  Beverly  Sills,  and  John 
Moulson,  and  Rossini's  *Semi- 
ramide,"  with  Joan  Suther- 
land. They  sell  no  single 
tickets.  Boston  Opera  Group, 
172  Newburt  Street  Boston   16. 

ONE  TIME  EVENTS 

Tuesday.  October  6 


still  run  according  to  capital- 
istic principles.  Industrial  de- 
mocracy has  not  been  estab- 
lished yet.  though  there  are 
strong  groups  in  Scandinavia 
working  towards  this  goal.  The 
workers  have,  at  present,  no 
real  interest  in  the  industry  in 
which  they  are  employed.  They 
spend  their  time  there  just  to 
earn  money.  It  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  societ.v.  the 
industry  and  the  workers  if  the 
employees  took  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  socially- 
oriented  firms'  economic  and 
administrative  policy.  This 
would  lead  to  greater  political 


"^  J         u    -'"^^''-^';.  ^•*  M"''''«.j'    tne   days    that   the   Museum 
an    and   higher  production  because   open:     Sundays,     Tuesday 
of    they  wou  d  feel  that  they  were   Thursdays,  and  Saturdays    T 


to  accept  the  fact  that  young 
people  iiave  sexual  desires  and 
the  need  for  a  sexual  life  be- 
fore marriage,  than  to  shut 
your  ties  to  the  facts  of  life  as 
it  is  done  in  America  and  a  ma- 
jority of  other  coutries.  Illegal 
abortions,  sex-life  in  cars,  pub- 
lic petting  in  dark  rooms,  etc. 
are  far  greater  evils  than  con- 
trace[)tion  and  a  healthy  un- 
hyp(. critical  attitude  to  sex. 

The  suicide  rate  is  another 
*'product"  of  the  honesty.  First 
of  all.  it  is  far  from  the  highest 
in  the  world.  For  example, 
Europe's  paradise  of  free  enter- 
prise. Western  Germany,  which 
is  not  on  the  UN  statistics,  has 
a  mnch  higher  rate  than  Swe- 
der.       '-  II V    everv  si'icide  is 


erybody. 

The  credit  institutions,  banks 
and  insurance  cotnpanies  in 
Scandinavia  are  still  in  private 
hands,  as  is  the  merchant-fleet. 
The  capital  is  controlled  by 
those  three  branches,  and  as 
long  as  the  society  does  not 
have  full  command  over  the 
capital,  it  does  not  control  its 
economic  life  and  growth. 

The   welfare  state   has  come 


Japan  —  Past  and 
Present  as  part  of  Japan  Week 
in  Boston.  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, Copley  Square.  Show- 
ings at  12:00,  1  p.m..  4  p.m.. 
7:30  p.m    Free 

Music  for  soprano  and  in- 
struments: works  by  Bach, 
Dallapicolla,  Harbison,  and 
Kim.  8:30.  Paine  Hall,  Harvard. 
Free  —  Kentucky  Colonels, 
Club  47. 
Thursday.  October  8 

Lectures  on  modern  dance, 
Ruth  St.  Denis.  At  Boston  Uni- 
versity Concert  Hall.  855  Com- 
monwealth Ave.  At  1:00.  or  at 
Sargent  Gym.  B.U   at  3:00  p  m. 

Film:  The  Abdu*tion  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan.  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  2:30.  Free 

The  Gardene-  Museum  Con- 
certs are  given  at  3:00  p  m.  on 
the   days    that    the    Museum    is 

ys.  The 

concerts  are  frt?€.  Today's  con- 
cert is  by  Mary  ^iCe  Cirelia. 

A  Judo  demonstration,  part 
of  Japan  W*<.'k.  8:00  p.m. 
YMCA.     Free. 

The  Iberian  Dance  Theater 
and  Laura  Toledo  at  the  Cam- 
pion Auditorium,  Boston  Col- 
lege.   8:00.  $1.00. 

Israel  National  Youth  Sym- 
phony Gadna.  Shalom  Ronly- 
Riklis.  conductor,  Haim  Yuval, 
oboe.     The    program    includes: 


Kentucky  Colonels,  Club  47. 
Friday,  October  9 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
2:00.  Rush  seats  6dc.  The  pro- 
gram: "Variations,"  Elliott 
Carter;  "Tragic"  Symphony 
No.  4  in  C  minor.  Schubert; 
"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition," 
Moussorgskv-Ravel. 

SNCC  benefit  concert.  Tom 
Rush,  John  Hammond  and  oth- 
ers. Rindge  Technical  School 
Auditorium,  Cambridge.  8:00, 
$2  00. 

Rev.  James  Brceden,  "The 
Civil  Rights  Front."  At  the 
Brookline  I.  L  Peretz  School, 
Brookline.    8:15. 

Pete  Seeger  Concert  in  the 
Back  Bay  (Donnelly)  Theater. 
Tickets  are  $2  20.  $2.40.  $3  25. 
$4.00.  The  show  starts  at  8:L'0. 

Saturday,  October  10 

Another  Gardener  Museum 
Concert.  The  museum  was 
brought  brick  by  brick  from 
Italy  in  the  early  1900's.  It 
houses  formal  gardens,  an  in- 
ner courtyard,  and  paintings  by 
Rembrandt  and  his  contempo- 
raries. Ray  Fennelle.  baritone; 
Robert  Paul  Sulivan,  guitar. 
3:00.  Free. 

The  Corelli  Society  (see  Fri- 
day >  presents  Corelli's  Con- 
certo Grosso,  Op.  6,  No.  1  and 
works  by  Haydn,  Boccherini, 
Purcell,  and  Germiniani.  8:30, 
Sanders  Theater.   Free. 

BSO  concert  (see  Friday), 
8:30,  Symphony   Hall. 

Mitch  Greenhill.  Club  47. 
Sunday,  October  II 


Film:  "Petrified  Forest"  (see   been  iieeded)   of  Mississippi 


Saturday ) 

Greek  films:  "New  England 
Life  Hall."  1-11  continuous. 
$1.50. 

Gardener  Museum  Concert: 
Robert  Gartside,  tenor;  Kieth 
Humble,  piano.  Performing 
works  by  Ravel,  Poulenc.  De- 
bussy, and  Renaissance  pieces. 
3:00.  Free. 

Josh  White,  Maynard  Fergu- 
sen.  Rev.  Norman  J.  OCoanor, 
and  others  in  a  Roxbury  Free- 
dom House  benefit.  Back  Bay 
(Donnelly)   Tiieater. 

Charles    River    Valley    Boys. 
New  Folk  Rootn. 
Monday,  October  12 

Charles    River    Valley    Boys 
New  Folk  Room. 
Tuesday,  Oclouer  13 

Serendipity  Singers  et.  al.  at 
Boston  University's  Sargent 
Gym.  8  30    $2  50. 

Continuing    Events 

The  Earth  fit»in  Space  —  ro- 
tating planet,  day  and  night, 
seasons  —  is  the  current  show 
at  the  Museum  of  Science,  Hay- 
dn Planetarium.  Admission  to 
Planetarium  .50c;  Museum  ad- 
mission $1.00.  Open  Fridays 
until  10  P  M. 

Phil  Ochs  and  Judy  Roderick 
at     the     Unicorn     coffee    shop 
Nightly   until  October  17. 

A  Touch  of  the  Poet  by  Eu- 


article  in  last  week's  Justice 
announcing  a  new  organization. 
In  unsheathing  SABER  (Stu- 
dents At  Brandeis  Evading  Ke- 
ality)  he  takes  a  number  of 
pokes  at  the  student  leadership. 
"Blind  extremism  can  have  no 
place  in  a  viable  political  sys- 
tem" he  says,  and  "child-like 
solutions  will  not  solve  the  dif- 
ficult problems  of  Brandeis." 
If  these  thrusts  were  aimed  at 
the  administration,  one  might 
say  touche.  but  in  a  duel  with 

they  miss 
ing     "we 

we  real- 
voice"    and 

good  in 
rfect"    he 


Anachronistic 


Not  that  Mr.  Margolis'  state- 
ments sound  unrea.-^onable 
standing  alone.  However,  m  a 
context  wiiere  people  are  figiit- 
ing  lor  their  rights  against  re- 
pressive autiiorities  tney  don't 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

It  Jolin  Margolis  had  been 
born  200  years  ago  ne  migat 
nave  been  abie  lo  give  soiiie 
couiiSel  to  tne  "tiny  eiemenis" 
wnicn,  pernaps  oeiievmg  laat 
they  were  "intalhb.e."  ra^my 
asaenioled  at  Versailles  to  call 
the  National  Assembiy.  "Bund 
extremism  can  nave  no  piace 
in  a  viable  pouticai  sysiem.  tie. 
sides  you  il  create  iricuon. 
King  Louis  mignt  want  to  p. ay 
tennis  tociay.  '  Lven  u  ius 
pearls  of  v\  isuom  laiieJ  to  con- 
vince, he  would  have  anotiier 
chai  ce  in  aaressmg  the  "iioer- 
tatian  1  y  n  c  li  mu'j'  angniy 
mo.jbed  at  tne  gates  ot  me 
Bastille.  "Let  s  stop  .-acrillcing 
tlie  good  in  tiie  name  of  ilie 
periect.  Things  could  be  worse. 
There's  still  no  sugar  tax,  no 
pepper  tax  .  .  .' 

Here  in  Boston  he  could  have 
told  Sam  Adams  "Unild-iike 
solutions  will  not  solve  the  dif- 
ficult problems  of  these  colo- 
nies. After  all.  dressing  up  iike 
Indiaivs  and  wastefully  throw- 
ing tea  in  the  harbor  isn't  a 
very    mature    protest." 

Why   Protest? 

Or  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
coicjny  (and  it  would  t>e  still, 
had    the    Margoiis-type    voices 

!ie 


might  have  admonished  Martin 
Luther  King:  "All  this  agita- 
tion and  protest  will  get  yju 
nowhere.  You  must  demon- 
strate that  you  really  de.serve 
a  voice.  What  we  want  is  the 
least  possible  friction  and 
there's  a  great  deal  of  progt  ess 
being  tnade  in  the  field  of  hair 
stralghteners  and  bleaching 
creams." 

In  the  present  siUiation.  some 
have  goals  other  than  Mr.  Mai- 
golis'  'least  possiole  tricuon." 
If  he  thinks  this  goal  is  com- 
patible witii  getting  the  sor.  of 
university  we  vvant,  he  is  wel- 
come to  try.  However,  I  make 
a  predictioiv;  inevitably,  as 
have  all  wrio  attempt  to  satisfy 
the  rightful  aspirations  of  the 
entire  c  a  m  pus  community 
without  being  "opposition  lo 
the  university  officials."  SABER 
will  find  itself  foiled  again. 


to  Scandinavia  to  stay  and  even  Concerto  for  Oboe  and  Strings, 

the  conservative  opposition  en-  Cimarosa;    Symphony    No.    88, 

dorses  it.    But  socialism  is  still  Haydn;  Roman  Carnival  Over-   gene    O'Neill     At    the    Charles 

somewhere  in  the  far  future.  It  ture.  Berlioz;  Suite  from  "The   Playhouse,    7C    Warrenton    St., 

may   come   someday    if   the   so-  Fire     Bird,"     Stravinsky;     and   Boston.    Performances    at    8:30 

cial-democratic   parties  stay  in  Teamin  by  Ami  Ma'ayani  writ-   Tues.,    Wed.,    Thurs.,   and    Fri.; 

power    and    are    influenced    by  ten    expressly    for    the    Gadna.   5:30    and    9:00    Sat.;    3:00    and 

the  new  radical  trend  in  mod-  Symphony    Hall    at    8:30    p.m.   7:30    Sun.    until    November    8. 

em     Scandinavian     socialistic  Tickets   at   $3.00,   $4.00,   $4  50,   542-3325. 

rccoiaed  ni  the  statistics  a^  sui-  philosophy.  $5.50.  (Continued  on  Page  II) 


Summei 


Latin  Beat 


(Continued  /row  Page  5>       * — 

write  compostitions  related  to   program   was   the  comment  of 
a  particular  story,  and  to  read   one  boy's  mother:    ''If  only 


If  only  a 
fraction  of  this  program  could 
be  transierred  and  applied  to 
local  schools,  both  materially 
and  psychologically  .  .  ." 

There  were,  of  course,  some 

problems.  There  was  a  definite 

and  Ring  Lardner's  "Hair-   discipline  problem,  although  it 

Students  were  also  allow-   was  confined   to  a  small   min- 

td  to  choose  from  such  longer   ority.  One  boy  had  to  be  sus- 

works  as  Ray  Bradbury's  Dan-   pended    for   stealing    from    the 

delion  Wine  and   Willie  Mays'   Brandeis  bookstore,  while  sev- 

" '  eral  others  broke  into  a  jewelry 

case,     stealing    a    "substantial 
amount"  of  watches,  pins,  and 


independently  in  Goldfarb  Li 
kjrary  under  staff  supervision. 
The  basic  text,  The  Pocketbook 
of  Short  Stories,  exposed  the 
^tudents  to  such  works  as 
Ernest  Hemingway;s  "The  Kil- 
lers 
tut 


(Continued  from  Page  5)       * 

strength.  Restrictions  on  the 
purchase  of  food  and  clothing, 
I  was  told  by  everyone  from 
peasants  to  bureaucrats,  is  far 
more  a  function  of  the  Revolu- 
tion's  success  than  of  its  fail- 


cap. 

(Continued  jrom  PtHfe  3) 


trieity  for  the  first  time  in  their   ^oes  not  expect  te  win  in  19f4, 


lives. 

For  a  country  that  was  enee 
beset  by  racial  conflict — Batista 
himself  was  refused  admission 
to  the  most  exclusive  country 


ures.  In  this  view,  the  shortage  ^^^^  »"  Havana  because  he  was 


and   Willie  Mays' 
banger  In  Center  Field. 

In  addition  to  the  English 
course,  each  student  was  re- 
cjuired  to  take  at  least  two  In- 
dependent Study  programs. 
Chosen  by  the  student  himself 
imd  developed  through  close 
ttaff-student  consultation,  each 
Fclection  was  designed  to  ex- 
pose the  boys  to  fields  of  in- 
terest to  adolescents  in  general 


a  mulatto  —  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  probably  the  Revolu- 
tion's most  dramatic  achieve- 
ment. From  Santiago,  in  the 
east,  to  Havana,  in  the  west,  I 
was  constantly  reminded  of 
what  it  was  like  to  be  a  Negro 


rings.  In  addition,  others  re- 
sented the  necessary  discipline 
within  the  program  and  the 
work  load,  which  was  ad- 
mittedly heavy.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  boys  were  well 
behaved  and  eager  to  learn. 

Perhaps   a   far   greater    flaw 


of  goods  is  the  result,  not  of  a 
drop  in  production,  but  of  an 
increase  in  demand.  'The  fact 
is,"  insisted  a  young  govern- 
ment official,  "that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  purchasing  power 

'^L''^\J'^''^!^  i^^'^iu-  ^^^u"■   both^befo'reVnd'aftVthe  Revi-  Goldwater  organization  and  be- 

abled  them  to  buy  thmgs  they    ,  "  .    «J^i"re  anu  aiier  ine  xvevo  an#w      Wh^r*.    th*.    l*.a*i»r 

nrpviniiciv  r.r»iiW  nr^i  qItT^.-^  "       lution.    To  Lazara  Benitez  Fer-  eV",  anew,      wnere    ine    leader 

previously  could  not  afford.         ^andez,  whose  piercing  brown  will  come  from  is  still  a  puzzle. 


but  is  planning  his  campaign  hi 
1968,  and  getting  the  party  in 
shape. 

Everything  FUifrs 

The  Republican  party  is  in 
a  state  of  flux.  Its  members 
are  searching  for  a  leader.  The 
Conservative  members  have 
found  one  in  Goldwater,  but 
the  moderates  are  still  looking. 
If  a  leader  appears,  then  the 
Republican  party  may  be  abl« 
to  throw   oflf  the   bonds   of  the 


.-ind  to  allow  as  much  independ-    is  that  no  follow-up  program  is 

planned.  Although  both  ABCD 
and  Brandeis  have  indicated 
that  they  would  like  to  hold 
another  program  of  this  type 
next  summer,  no  provisions 
have  been  made  to  either  main- 
tain contact  with  this  year's 
graduates  during  the  school 
year  or  to  invite  them  to  parti- 
cipate in  another  summer  pro- 
gram. Thus,  without  further 
stimulus,  it  is  possible  that  the 
substantial  short  term  benefits 
of  this  summer's  program  will 
never  be  translated  into  long 
term  gains  by  the  participating 
reading  and  boys.  Says  Pres.sman,  "We  told 
them     where     the    community 


cnt  research  and  discussion  as 
possible.  Each  course,  ranging 
in  size  from  one  to  twelve  stu- 
dents, met  for  one  month,  with 
ijn  option  to  continue  into  a 
vtcond  month,  if  the  student 
^hould  desire  to  proceed  fur- 
ther in  his  field.  Among  the 
topics  offered  were  experi- 
ments in  biology,  enjoying 
math,  the  design  and  repair  of 
the  automobile  engine,  ohoto- 
>.'raphy.  folk  music,  music  per- 
formance and  appreciation,  art 
creation  and  appreciation,  in- 
troduction to  radio,  and  indi- 
vidwal  projects  in 
writing 


Inequality 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  this  analysis.  Much  as  ra- 
tioning may  be  resented  by  the 
well-to-do,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  one-third  of  the  nation 
which  previously  lived  almost 
exclusively  on  rice,  beans, 
bananas  and  root  vegetables 
finds  the  limitations  on  its  con- 
sumption of  meat,  milk,  eggs 
and  fish  a  great  inconvenience. 
For  these  people  rationing  is 
associated  with  availability, 
not  deprivation.  It  represents 
a  formula  for  equal  distribu- 
tion and  has  consequently  been 


eyes  suggested  the  incongrous 
presence  of  a  femme  fatale,  it 
meant  the  diffeience  between  a 
subsistence  and  a  living  wage. 
She  had  worked  in  the  H.  Upp- 
man  cigar  factory  for  21  of  her 
37  years.  For  most  of  this  time 
she  was  in  the  "separation  de- 
partment" earning  slightly 
more  than  $3.00  a  day.  Now 
she  is  in  the  "color  selection" 
department  —  "where  Negroes 
were  not  allowed  before" — and 
makes  anywhere  from  $15  to 
$19  a  day. 

More   significantly    than    the 
opening  up  of  economic  oppor- 


hailed  as  one  of  the  key  polit-   tunity,  the  Revolution  has  pro 


"Eye  Openers**  centers  and  agencies  are  so  that 

Other    activities    offered    in-  they  can  get  additional  help  if 

eluded      compulsory      athletics  they  w»nt  it.  The  only  question 

(volleyball,  softball,  basketball,  is  —  will  they  want  it  if  there's 

track,  and   swimming,  on  both  no   one   to    encourage   them    to 


an  individual  and  team  basis) 
and  "eye-openers."  These  last 
were  movies  and  demonstra- 
tions presented  daily  after 
lunch  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding "eye-opening  introduc- 
tions to  new  areas  of  interest  to 
the  students."  Among  the  films 
offered  were  Walt  Disney's 
"Niiture's  Half  Acre",  "Lonely 
Boy"  (the  story  of  Paul  Anka), 
the  television  documentary 
"The  Making  of  the  President", 
.'.nd  "Casablanca",  starring 
Humphrey  Bogart.  Also  pre- 
?rnted  were  demonstrations  by 
rhr  Bell  Telephone  Co  nnd  the 
Brandeis  Summer  Theater 
Company. 

Like  the  **eye-oprners.'  field 
trips  were  also  used  to  stimu- 
late student  interest  in  the 
world  around  thrm.  Evenings, 
weekends,  and  Wednesday 
afternoons  found  small  groups 
c,f  students  and  faculty  climb- 
ing a  mountain,  visiting  an  area 
college,  attending  a  Boston 
Fops  concert  or  an  Arts  Festival 
play,  or  cruising  in  Boston 
Harbor  Students  were  en- 
couraged to  stay  over  at  least 
once  on  camnus  for  field  trips, 
informal  athletics,  individual 
tutoring,  and  for  a  general  in- 
irodurtion  to  college  campus 
life.  This  gave  the  students  an 
idea  as  to  what  actually  con- 
stitutes life  on  a  campus,  while 
at  the  same  time  exposing  them 
lo  one  of  the  more  pleasant 
aspects  of  the  college  rxperi- 
rnce.  By  showing  the  students 
that  "education  can  be  fim,"  in- 
centive was  thus  provided  to 
achieve  what  may  have  once 
been  an  unattainable  and  per- 
haps vaguely  unnleasant  dream 
—    a   college   education. 

Was  the  program  a  success? 
Mr.  Pressman  thinks  so,  say- 
ing that,  as  far  as  it  went, 
it  was  extremely  successful. 
"They  (the  students)  seemed  to 
respond  to  teaching  very  well," 
he  .said,  "e.snecially  during  the 
?econd  month."  Although  there 
were  some  difficulties  in  reach- 
ing and  holding  student  interest 
and  attention  during  the  first 
week.*?,  tho  courses  and  activi- 
ties were  so  designed  that  most 
hostility  soon  vanished,  and  the 
bovs  became  actively  interested 
in  their  work  This  may  per- 
haps best  be  shown  by  the  stu- 
dent compositions  elsewhere  on 
this  page,  which  have,  for  the 
most  part.  hig*h  praise  for  the 
PToernm.  But  perhaps  most  in- 
dicntive    of    the    worth    of   this 


go?" 

The  project  Itself  came  about 
as  the  result  of  a  joint  idea 
presented  by  the  Brandeis 
chapter  of  the  Northern  Stu- 
dent Movement  and  ABCD. 
Last  February,  Eve  Eisenmann 
'64  of  NSM  began  discussing 
the  idea  of  a  project  to  aid  stu- 
dents in  deprived  areas  with 
Brandeis'  Leonard  Zion,  Asso- 
ciate Dean  for  Student  Affairs. 
He  and  Brandeis  President 
Abram  Sachar  then  contacted 
ABCD  and  set  up  a  Faculty 
Committee  to  co-ordinate  the 
program  with  the  Boston 
agency.  The  committed,  con- 
sisting of  Professors  Lawrence 
Fuchs  (Am  Civ.)  and  Raymond 
Ginger  (History).  Dean  Zion, 
and  Lawrence  Kane  '57.  Assist- 
ant to  President  Sachar.  then 
hired  Mr.  Pressman  as  Project 
Dirrctor. 

Mr  Pressman,  a  graduate  of 
Brandeis  (class  of  '58),  once 
served  as  an  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Fuchs  while  both  were 
with  the  Peace  Corps  in  the 
Philipines.  He  has  been  very 
active  in  civil  rights  work  in 
Massachu.^etts.  having  served 
as  chairman  of  last  year's  Bos- 
ton sit-in  demonstrations.  He  is 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


ical  achievements  of  tht  Revo- 
lution. 

One  of  the  primary  objec- 
tives of  the  regime  has  been 
the  elimination  of  the  glaring 
inequality  between  city  and 
country.  While  Havana,  which 
Max  Lerner  has  characterized 
as  "Miami  with  an  old  world 
flavor,"  still  has  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly of  those  creature  com- 
forts which  are  the  mark  of 
Western  Civilization,  substan- 
tial strides  have  been  made  in 
improving  the  conditions  of 
rural  life.  Over  12,000  new 
dwelling  units — more  than 
half  of  those  constructed  since 
the  Revolution  —  have  been 
built  for  people  who  lived  in 
crumbling,  weather-beaten  old 
shacks. 

Public  Health 

With  the  development  of  new 
crops  and  the  exploitation  of 
old  ones,  full-time  employment 
has  been  found  for  thousands 
of  peasants  who  previously 
could  find  work  only  four 
months  a  year  when  the  cane 
was  being  cut.  Unemployment, 
which  rarely  fell  below  8%, 
has  thus  been  almost  complete- 
ly abolished.  The  erection  of 
a  considerable  number  of  pub- 
lic health  centers  and  a  recent 
regulation  which  requires  all 
new  doctors  to  spend  a  year  in 
the  countryside  have  made  free 
medical  care  a  reality  for  peo- 
ple that  previously  had  little 
opportunity  to  obtain  such  as- 
sistance. Government  efforts 
to  construct  a  hydro-electric 
power  station  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  hold  the 
promise  of  providing  thousands 
of    rural    residents    with    clec- 


vided  the  Negro  with  a  sense 
of  dignity.  One  evening,  while 
talking  to  a  crowd  that  had 
gathered  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Habana  Libre,  formerly  the 
Havana  Hilton,  I  asked  those 
present  to  tell  me  what  the 
Revolution  meant  to  them  per- 
sonally. "I'll  tell  you  what  the 
Revolution  means  to  me,"  said 
one  intense  Negro  student.  "It 
means  the  chance  to  talk  to  you 
here  in  this  hotel.  Before  the 
Revolution  we  weren't  allowed 
in  places  like  this." 

Education 

A  fairly  close  correlation  can 
be  established,  observers  have 
noted,  between  income,  race 
and  age  with  support  for  the 
regime.  The  improvement  in 
the  economic  lot  of  the  poor 
and  the  social  position  of  the 
Negro  suggest  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  validity  in  the 
iirst  two  parts  ol  the  equation. 
It  is  the  vjst  educational  bene- 
fits for  the  young  which  estab- 
lish the  accuracy  of  the  third. 

Before  the  Revolution  25 Vo 
of  the  population  over  9  years 
of  age  had  never  attended 
school.  The  entire  educational 
system  suffered  from  a  surfeit 
of  graft  and  corruption.  One 
Minister  of  Education  before 
the  Revolution  declared  that 
his  department  was  "a  cave 
of  entrenched  bandits  .  .  .  and 
an  asylum  of  professional  high- 
way  robbers." 

Budgets 

The  regime  was  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  what  bad  be- 
come a  national  di.«>grace.  The 
educational     budget     was     in- 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Possibilities  include  Scrantoa, 
Percy  (should  he  win  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Illinois),  Hatfield, 
or  even  Lindsey  of  New  York. 
That  a  leader  will  come  for- 
ward  is  doubtful. 

If  Goldwater  loses  by  the 
margin  that  is  expected,  it 
should  be  clear  that  his  philos- 
ophy does  not  fit  the  times  The 
implication  of  this  is  serious, 
for  if  the  Republicans  continue 
in  the  Goldwater  philosophy 
then  the  party  will  have  out- 
lived its  usefulness. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago 
another  party  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. It  won  Presidential 
elections  through  having  war 
heroes  for  candidates.  Eventu- 
ally it  died  out,  and  was  re- 
placed by  a  new  vibrant  party 
which  was  founded  on  a  plat- 
form concerned  with  the  major 
issue  of  the  day.  That  party 
was  the  Republican  party. 
When  it  outlives  its  value,  then 
it  will  go  the  way  of  its  prede- 
cessor the  Whig  party,  but 
probably  no  new  party  will 
.vpririg  forth,  and  an  Era  of 
(«o<m1  Feeling  might  return  to 
America.  That  is  the  diagnosis 
of  the  ailing  Republican  party 
unless  someone  speaks  up,  or 
loud  voices  shut  up. 
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(Continued  from  Page 

that  there  is  a  new  .social  ac- 
tivity on  campus.  Everyone 
crowds  into  the  library  Satur- 
day night  and  listens  to  hear 
pins  drop.  ,  .  .  Go.ssip  - —  Does 
a  certain  cook  in  the  cafeteria 
u.se  greasy  kid  stuff? 

Overheard  on  a  sunny  day 
was  this  incident;  A  student 
with  suntan  oil  was  reading 
in  the  sun  when  another  ap- 
proached and  asked  "What  are 
you  doing?  '  The  answer  was, 
"Browning."  "Yes,"  the  first 
asked,  "but  what  are  you  read- 
ing"'" .  .  .  How  do  you  know 
that  the  oranges  they  serve 
in  the  cafeteria  are  temple 
oranges?  Simple.  They're  full 
of  juice!  ,  .  .  Newest  campus 
fads:  for  people  who  are  al- 
ways showing  you  pictures  of 
their  grandchildren,  carry  pic- 
tures of  your  grandparents. 
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Intimidation 


(Continued  from  Page  6)       ♦ 
court  and  released. 

In  addition  to  confessing  the 
weakness  of  their  cases,  offi- 
cials publically  admitted  their 
desire  to  drive  the  civil  rights 
worker  out  of  the  city.  The 
Assistant  Solicitor  of  the  city, 
Maury  Smith,   admitted   in 

court  that  he  had  earlier  of- 
fered Zellner  and  his  attorney, 
Clifford  Durr  of  Montgomery, 
to  recommend  a  $100  fine  and 
suspended  30-day  jail  term  Hon 
both  the  false  pretense  and  va- 
grancy charges  if  Zellner 
would  plead  guilty  and  leave 
the  city.  Zellner  refused.  Fur- 
thermore, Durr  was  informed 
by  an  outgoing  state  official  of 
the  administration  of  John  Pat- 
terson that  his  successor, 
George  Wallace,  had  wanted 
Zellner  arrested  because  of  his 
(unwarranted)  fears  that  he 
would  organize  demonstrations 
at  his  inauguration. 

Lingo  had  gone  out  to  ac- 
complish this.  Patterson,  while 
having  no  sympathy  for  Zell- 
ner, had  refused  to  have  him 
arrested  on  trumped  -  up 
charges.  Neither  he  nor  his 
Public  Safety  Director,  how- 
ever, were  successful  in  pre- 
venting Lingo  and  Painter  from 
doing  just  this. 

Followed  by  Officials 

This  harassment  continued 
with  Zellner's  release  on  $800 
bond  on  Jan.  10.  For  the  next 
five  days  he  was  followed  con- 
tinuously by  officials  of  the 
Dept.  of  Public  Safety.  This 
went  on  to  such  lengths  as  fol- 
lowing Zellner  when  he  at- 
tended his  grandmother's  fu- 
neral, refusing  to  leave  when 
this  upset  the  members  of  the 
funeral  party,  and  following 
Zellner  as  he  traveled  to  his 
fatlier's  home  in  Panama  City, 
Fla. 

These  series  of  events,  con- 
tinual official  harassment  and 
persecution,  illegal  arrests, 
trumped-up  and  contrived 
charges,  and  prejudiced  prose- 
cution, are  part  of  the  daily 
lives  of  civil  rights  workers  in 
many  parts  of  the  south.  The 
official  prosecution  of  Zellner 
in  Montgomery  is  by  no  means 
unique.  These  "legal"  perse- 
cutions, reflecting  the  integral 
part  of  the  legal  system  in  the 
machinery  maintaining  segre- 
gation, have  prevented  the  ci- 
vil rights  movement  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  legal 
guarantees  of  their  individual 
and  civil  rights. 

Inadequate  Funds 

Lawyers  associated  with  the 
movement  have  been  so  over- 
burdened in  preparing  de- 
fenses that  they  have  never 
been  able  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive as  plaintiffs.  Available 
funds  have  not  proved  adequate 
for  getting  and  keeping  work- 
ers out  of  jail,  let  alone  for  be- 
ginning suits  against  officials 
infringing  basic  legal  rights. 
The  result  has  been  that  seg- 
regationists are  still  free  to 
commit  illegal  acts  in  the  name 
of  the  law,  while  civil  rights 
workers  have  been  forced  to 
remain  on  the  legal  defensive. 

Civil  damage  suits  against 
officials  whose  actions  violate 
existing  state  and  local  laws  is 
one  way  at  hand  to  gain  the 
legal  offensive.    The  difficulties 

Student  Union 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

voted  67  to  5  not  to  participate 
in  the  demonstration  and 
walked  out  of  the  meeting.  The 
girl's  dorms  in  East  voted  not 
to  participate  but  noted  that 
they  agreed  in  principle  with 
the  demonstration. 

John  Jacobs  and  Howena 
Bobbins  noted  that  the  Stu- 
dent Union  lost  its  will  to  fight 
following  its  wars  with  the  ad- 
ministration last  year.  John 
said  that  unless  we  demon- 
strate now,  the  Student  Union 
is  dead.  Rowena  demanded  that 
the  administration  enforce  its 
own  rules  rather  than  rely  on 
an  unnatural  and  imposed 
honor  system. 

The  Union  voted  down  the 
demonstrations  primarily  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  not 
enough  people  would  partici- 
pate in  the  protest  to  be  worth- 
while. 


Tranquility 


are  many:  lack  of  personnel; 
the  great  court  costs  incurred; 
the  difficulty  inherent  in  prov- 
ing officials  have  overstepped 
their  legal  authority;  the  near 
impossibility  of  getting  such  a 
finding  from  southern  juries; 
and  the  narrow  applicability 
and  slowness  of  the  process. 
Nonetheless,  the  benefits  would 
be  great  in  terms  of  the  deter- 
rent and  sobering  effect  the 
threat  of  such  civil  action 
would  have  on  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  south. 

A  series  of  successful  civil 
actions  against  public  officials 
for  violating  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens would  compel  the  legal 
authorities  to  at  least  consider 
the  law  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
activities.  Zellner's  suit  against 
Alabama  state  officials  may 
prove  to  be  both  a  model  and 
an  incentive  for  similar  actions 
in  the  attempt  to  transform  the 
enforcement  of  segregation  into 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  south. 


Law 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
immediate  arrest  and  I,  having 
signed  as  surety  for  their  ap- 
pearance, was  then  called  for 
not  having  produced  them. 
Since  I  was  not  present,  the 
judge  issued  an  additional  war- 
rant for  my  arrest.  I  was  in- 
formed of  these  events  in 
enough  time  to  flee  the  state. 
Justice  for  All? 

These  instances  of  the  denial 
of  individual  rights  and  the 
lack  of  a  concept  of  laws  su- 
perior to  their  own,  are  not  the 
rare,  isolated  occurrence. 
Rather,  flagrant  disregard  for 
both  man  and  law  is  a  run-of- 
the-mill,  daily  event  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Until  there  are  vast 
social  and  political  reforms  in 
Mississippi  assuring  the  rights 
of  every  man,  no  one — regard- 
less of  color — can  be  sure  that 
he  will  get  fair  and  just  treat- 
ment in  the  trial  of  his  case. 
Until  the  state  and  its  laws  and 
judicial  system  recognize  ev- 
eryone as  being  entitled  to  in- 
dividual rights,  both  Negro  and 
white  run  the  risk  of  having 
personal  rights  and  liberties 
violated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  stale 
that  can  systematically  deny 
some  of  its  citizens  their  basic 
human  rights,  cannot  be  said 
to  insure  these  rights  to  any  of 
its  people.  With  prejudice  in- 
bred and  no  true,  equitable 
system  of  law  and  order  in  Mis- 
sissippi, the  meaning  of  "jus- 
tice for  all"  will  remain  for- 
eign to  the  state.  As  long  as 
equality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
remains  a  foreign  entity  in  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  can  this 
land  ever  be  called  "the  land 
of  the  free,  the  home  of  the 
brave"?  In  asking  ourselves 
this  question  and  in  becoming 
aware  of  the  situation  in  Mis- 
sissippi, we  may  not  be  able 
to  offer  any  immediate  solution 
to  the  problem.  As  long  as  we 
are  willing  to  attempt  to  find 
the  answers,  however,  we  have 
at  least  made  the  first  step  to- 
ward change.  If  people  are 
willing  to  take  the  first  step  and 
to  fight  for  this  change,  then 
someday  we  shall  overcome. 


Humours 
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also  a  counsel  to  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Study  of  Racial  Im- 
balance, and  is  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  New 
England  Developmenl  Commis- 
sion. He  is  presently  at  Tufts 
University's  Lincoln  Filene 
Center. 

ABCD,  which,  with  Mr. 
Pressman,  ran  the  summer  pro- 
gram, is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion set  up  by  the  Boston  city 
government  and  civic  leaders 
to  help  deal  with  the  human 
side  of  urban  renewal  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area.  Funded 
by  a  Ford  Foundation  Grant 
and  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Program,  it  provides  programs 
for  disadvantaged  juveniles, 
guidance  and  career  counsel- 
ling, and  various  work,  coun- 
selling and  training  projects  for 
high  school  dropouts. 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 
going    great.     Everybody    was 
having  a  great  deal  of  fun.  Two 
other   fellows  and  myself  had 
managed  to  attach  a  long  heavy 
rope  to  a  branch  of  a  tree  that 
was  overhanging  the  lake.    We 
then  rolled  up  a  broken-down 
wagon  so  that  the  fellows  could 
swing  down  from  the  wagon  on 
the  rope,   out  over  the   water 
and   drop   in.     The   other   two 
fellows  and  myself  tried  it  first 
to    make    sure    that    it   would 
work.   Well,  it  did.   Then  little 
Larry  MaGill,  who  had  come 
along  with  us  from  town,  want- 
ed to  try  it  also.   He  got  on  the 
wagon,  took  hold  of  the  rope, 
and  started  to  swing  off.    How- 
ever, his  hands  began  to  slip. 
It   was  a   tremendous  sight   to 
see  Larry,  who  is  no  more  than 
five  feet  two,  but  weighs  about 
150  pounds,  bouncing  along  the 
water.  Just  great!  I  don't  think 
I'll  ever  forget  the  sight!  About 
an  hour  or  so  later.  Bill  Haden, 
a    white    COFO    worker    from 
Oregon,  a  local  Negro  and  my- 
self were  sitting  along  the  edge 
of    the    lake    about    400    yards 
from     the    farmhouse    singing 
some    songs    and    playing    the 
guitar.    Just  after  finishing  the 
last    verse    of    Dylan's    "Who 
Killed  Davy  Moore?",  we  saw 
two  whites  coming  towards  us 
down  the  path  from  the  farm- 
house.    Since    were    were    ex- 
pecting other  people  from  the 
COFO   office   to   be  joining  us, 
we  didn't  recognize  them,  and 
we    d  i  d  n't    think    anything 
strange  about  this.    When  they 
got  somewhat  closer  and  I  did- 
n't recognize  them,  I  asked  Bill 
if  he  knew  who  they  were.   He 
didn't    know.     A    few    seconds 
later,  the  younger  man   (about 
5  feet  10  .  .  .  200  lbs),  came  up 
to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  knew 
"Dixie."     I  told   him,  I  wasn't 
sure,    to    which    he    responded, 
"Well,    you'd    better    be    sure, 
and  quick."     I  told  him,  "Well, 
sit     down.      Maybe     we    could 
work  it  out  together."    He  told 
me  just  to  play   it.    Well,  I've 
never  learned  a   song  quite  so 
fast  in  all  my  life.   Apparently, 
he  didn't  appreciate  my  efforts, 
because  the  next  thing  I  knew, 
the  guitar  was  out  of  my  hands, 
kicked,  and  thrown  out  into  the 
lake.      Almost    simultaneously, 
about  15  other  rednecks,  about 
25-55     yrs.     in     age,     emerged 
from  the  trees  and  brush  sur- 
rounding  the   lake.    The  other 
man,    who   had    first    come   up, 
Mr.  V.  L.  Lee  (strange  that  he 
should  appear  again,  isn't  it?), 
began  beating  me  with  the  big 
wooden    club.      I    saw    that    it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
run  around  the  edge  of  the  lake 
back  to  the  house  without  be- 
ing further  attacked  and  beat- 
en.   So,  naturally,  since  I  was 
born  for  the  water,  to  home  I 
went.    After  getting  from  15-25 
feet  out,  Mr.  Lee  pulled  a  pistol 
from  beneath  his  shirt  and  be- 
gan firing  in  my  direction.    Si- 
multaneously,   or    just    before, 
about    10-12   of  the  other  men 
began  shooting  in  the  direction 
of  the  house  and  the  other  flee- 
ing COFO  worker  with  pistols, 
rifles   and  shotguns.  When   the 
bullets    from     Mr.     Lee's    gun 
began    hitting    the    water,    not 
five     feet     from     my    head,     I 
thought  it  was  time  to  make  a 
sub-marine    exit.     Coming    up 

Activities  Fee 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
will  be  basically  the  same  as 
last  year's,  Bloch  said.  Council 
supports  the  cultural  program, 
pays  for  speakers,  donates 
rnoney  to  political  groups,  and 
finances  clubs  and  the  campus 
social   program. 


♦■ 


about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
further    on,    the    bullets    were 
splattering   a   further   distance 
from   me,   perhaps  30-40  feet. 
When  I   came  up,   I   also  saw 
the  remains  of  what  had  been 
my  trusty  old  guitar  case.  Since 
I  didn't  see  any  men  at  the  far 
side  of  the  lake,  I  was  hoping 
to  swim  there,  get  out,  and  try 
to  make   it   up  to   the   house. 
About  ten  minutes  later,  as   I 
got  out  of  the  lake,  two  men 
came   towards  me  out   of  the 
brush.    The  man  in  front  had  a 
forked  tire  iron   and  the  man 
behind  him  had  a  steel  chain. 
Since  old  freedom  fighters  nev- 
er give  up,  I  again  tried  to  hu- 
manize   with    the    cat,    asking 
him  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  sit 
down  so  we  can  talk  this  thing 
over?    We're  just  out  here  for 
a    day's   swim   and   relaxation, 
and   although    we   might   have 
our    differences,    I'm    sure    we 
could  talk  things  out."  While  I 
was  saying  this,  I  was  gradual- 
ly   taking    a    few    steps    back 
toward  the  lake,  just  in  case  he 
didn't  respond  positively.  Well, 
he   didn't.     Menacing    the    tire 
iron,  he  ordered  me  to  get  over 
to  where  the  rest  of  the  men 
were  and  not  get  wise.     For  a 
few    more   seconds,    I   tried   to 
reason  with  him.     I  must  have 
been  doing  pretty  well  because 
at    least   a   minute   must    have 
passed  and  he  had  not  hit  me 
yet.  Just  about  at  that  moment, 
Mr.  Lee  comes  from  the  brush 
around  the  lake  with  his  club. 
He  swings  it  at  me  across  the 
back  and  the  man  with  the  tire 
iron   hits    me   across   the   knee 
while  I  think  the  man  with  the 
chain  hit  me  across  the  ribs  and 
back.    Deciding  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  be  a  live  chicken  than  a 
dead  duck,  I  got  the  hell  out  of 
there.    (Note  the  pun,  hell.)   By 
some    miracle    I    was    able    to 
make    it     through    the    brush, 
barbed  wire  and  all  the  shoot- 
ing (by  now  from  both  sides) 
up  to  the  farmhouse.    When  I 
arrived,    the   COFO   office   had 
already  been  notified  and  I  got 
on   the    phone   immediately    to 
the   F.B.I,    in   Laurel.    After 
about  five  minutes,  F.B.I,  agent 
Connors    (I    had    had    2    inter- 
views    with     him    before     and 
we'd  gotten  to  know  each  other 
a  little)  called  back  and  want- 
ed to  know  what  was  going  on. 
I  told  him   that  the  Civil   War 
was  reoccurring,  and  so  that  he 
could  have  immediate  evidence 
for  violation  of  our  civil  rights, 
I   asked    him   would    he  please 
come  on  out  .  .  .  with  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  Gov't.   He  want- 
ed to  know  if  we  had  notified 
the    local    police    and    sheriff's 
office.     I  told  him  we  had,  but 
they  refused  to  be  of  any  "as- 
sistance."  I  then  asked  him  if 
he  could  not  at  least  protect  us; 
would  he  be  so  kind  as  to  come 
out  and  take  pictures  down  by 
the  lake  of  the  men   who  had 
been     firing    on     us.      We    ex- 
changed a  few  more  words,  and 
I  went  to  lie  down  on  the  floor. 
I  vaguely  remember  the  sheriff 
arriving  maybe  a  half  hour  to 
40  minutes  later  and  taking  the 
names     of    everybody     in     the 
house.     We    asked    him    if    he 
would  give  us  protection  back 
to  Laurel  or  at  least  ride  with 
us.    He  replied,  "I  didn't  carry 
you    trouble-makers    out    here 
and  I'm  not  going  to  take  you 
back."   With  this,  he  summarily 
left   us.     About    15-20    minutes 
later,    the    ambulance    arrived 
and   we   were   taken    to   Jones 
County     Community     Hospital. 
Although   treatment  was  good, 
the   expense,    as    you    can    see 
from    the    enclosed     bill     was 
high.    Please  collect  what  you 
can   from    the    insurance    com- 
pany and  send  it  to  the  medical 
committee  in  Jackson. 

Since  I  can  positively  identi- 
fy Mr.  Lee,  and  since  I  think 
we  have  enough  evidence  to 
bring  charges,  with  assault  and 


Zellner 
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and  whites  attended  classes  to- 
gether and  slept  in  the  same 
dormitories. 

Some  cracks  in  Mississippi's 
white  front  did  appear,  though 
it  is  difficult  at  this  point  to 
gauge  their  depth:  prominent 
white  women  signed  news- 
paper ads  pleading  that  the 
public  schools  be  kept  open 
despite  integration.  Jackson 
Mayor  Allen  Thompson  (who 
had  the  city  invest  in  an  extra 
$2  million  worth  of  riot  equip- 
ment) asked  for  compliance 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  A 
white  former  tugboat-captain 
became  one  of  the  few  white 
delegates  of  the  Freedom  Dem- 
ocratic Party  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention.  Twen- 
ty-five whites  attended  an  in- 
tegrated play  in  Indianola,  not 
many  miles  from  James  East- 
land's plantation. 

Negro's  Plights 

Not  only  did  we  have  to  ad- 
just to  new  rules  of  survival 
(complete  with  two-way  radios, 
checking  in  at  departure  and 
arrival),  but  we  faced  the  des- 
perate facts  of  life  which  con- 
front Mississippi's  Negro  pop- 
ulation: they  are  unable  to  play 
a  significant  role  in  local,  state 
or  national  politics,  even 
though  they  constitute  42%  of 
the  state's  population.  They 
are  mainly  unskilled,  yet  the 
state  has  refused  to  institute 
federally-sponsored  retraining 
programs  because  whites  fear 
the  competition  of  a  skilled 
Negro  work  force.  They  are 
subject  to  the  most  miserable 
education,  and  are  then  re- 
jected by  voting  registrars  for 
being  illiterate.  In  some  parts 
of  the  state,  Negro  sharecrop- 
pers are  being  replaced  by 
mechanical  cotton  pickers, 
while  in  other  areas,  Negro 
children  must  go  to  school  in 
the  summer  in  order  to  work 
in  the  cotton  fields  in  the  fall. 
But  above  all,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  constant  and  often  ran- 
dom, harrassment  and  physical 
punishment. 

None  of  us  are  the  same  now. 
We  know,  as  much  as  we  can, 
what  it  is  like;  and  we  will 
never  be  able  to  forget  any- 
thing —  the  fear,  the  frustra- 
tion, and  the  great  courage  of 
so  many  people. 

All  over  the  country,  Friends 
of  SNCC  groups  and  other  civil 
rights  organizations  are  pro- 
moting a  large  educational  and 
fund-raising  program  to  help 
maintain  the  Mississippi  project 
and  similar  projects  in  other 
Deep  South  states.  Here  in  the 
Boston  area.  Friends  of  SNCC 
needs  help  to  continue^  making 
sure  that  "Mississippi's  time 
has  come." 


battery  plus  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  I  plan  to  stay  until  we 
have  the  trial,  if  this  is  at  all 
feasible.  Also,  I'm  filing  civil 
suit  in  Federal  District  Court 
under  diversity  of  citizenship 
for  maybe  $200,000  for  lasting 
and  permanent  damage,  psy- 
chological, emotional,  and 
physical,  especially  to  my  left 
wrist.  After  all,  "Dave  Garr 
Inc."  ought  to  be  able  to  col- 
lect something.  I'll  be  notify- 
ing you  of  the  date  of  the  trial; 
needless  to  say,  in  view  of  our 
last  three  court  appearances,  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
extensive  press  coverage,  both 
for  my  trial,  and  Tony  Lynn's 
trial,  this  coming  Friday  at  3 
o'clock  in  Laurel  Police  Court. 


And  if  you  have  any  pressing 
personal  problems  of  the  Ask 
Abby  and  Ann  type,  please  ad- 
dress them  to  me  on  the  Jus- 
tice. I  can't  promise  a  real  pro- 
fessional type  answer,  but  I 
like  to  read  them  and  find  there 
are  other  people  on  this  cam- 
pus with  problems  bigger  than 
mine.  We  close  with  a  quota- 
tion from  that  wonderful  cynic 
Mark  Twain  —  "To  eat  is  Hu- 
man, Digest  Divine." 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789  Moin   Street 

WALTHAM 

Open  S  A.M.    Close  9:00  P.M. 
Porking  in  Rear 
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'Seduced' 

(Continued  jrom  Page  4) 
noted  that  the  youth  is  a  little 
slt)W   on   the    uptake   to    begm 
^.,th  —  his  own  peculanty. ) 

Somehow,  everyone's  adven- 
tures come  to  a  presumably 
peaceful  end:  Agnese  is  mar- 
ried to  her  undoer;  Papa  be- 
stows his  blessing  on  them  all 
and  dies  of  a  heart  attack;  the 
jorgotten  sister  gets  herself  to 
ji  nunnery.  By  nook  or  by 
(Took.  Papa  Ascalone  has  saved 
himself  and  his  family  from 
dtt'p  dishonor  —  but  only  after 
evtryone  has  lost  almost  all 
s.inity,  caught  in  the  sudden 
cliaos  of  the  tradition  of  Honor 
iind  Family  versus  the  "mod- 
ern' needs  and  personal  de- 
sires of  the  Individual. 

Seduced  and  Abandoned  is, 
indeed,  a  portrait  of  Southern 
iKilian  morality,  Sicilian  in  par- 
jcular.  But  none  of  this  social 
tornmcnt,  however  obvious  in 
vflectcd  sequences,  intrudes 
upon  one's  pleasure.  After  all, 
these  are  Italians:  with  all 
their  ingenuity  and  brilliant 
cliiirm  at  their  command.  The 
(incmatogiaphv  is  quite  skill- 
iully  done,  from  such  devices 
ji<-  the  occasional  telescoping  of 
past  into  present,  to  an  almost 
native  sense  of  atmosphere  and 
specific  effects.  The  sun  in  Sici- 
ly is  hot;  beneath  it  the  land 
jL'lares  dusty  and  dry,  from 
piazze  to  mountain  roads.  Add 
to  this  sharp  black  eyes  and  a 
definitely  native  acting  ability 
tempered  by  a  shrewd  director, 
and  you  discover  just  what 
youve  wanted  all  along  — 
tarthy   and    inimitable  delight. 

Letters 


'Marnie' 


In  Town      Cuba 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
chological  "explanation"  at  the 
end  is  amazingly  logical  in  its 
illogicality. 

So  critics  cry  out  that  Marnie 
is  illogical,  unbelievable,  un- 
real. But  why  does  it  have  to 
be   any   of   these   things?    It   is 

all  make  believe,  a  modern 
fairy  tale  in  which  popular  con- 
ceptions of  psychiatry  replace 
supernatural  spirits.  The  hero- 
ine is  afflicted  by  the  evil  lurk- 
ing in  her  childhood  rather 
than  by  a  witch  or  stepmother: 
Prince  Charming  is  a  hand- 
some and  wealthy  young  pub- 
lisher who  takes  her  to  live  in 

The  film  does  not  have  to  be 
"interpreted"  to  be  understood 
on  this  level;  it  exists  on  this 
level  and  everything  in  its 
physical  aspect  is  in  key  with 
his  elegant  mansion, 
it;  the  romantic  music,  the 
stagey  and  glossy  sets,  the  pale 
and  dreamlike  colors.  Further- 
more, whereas  Hitchcock's 
heroes  have  always  been  fool- 
ish, bumbling  and  mot  her - 
dominated  although  friendly 
and  congenial,  Stan  Connery, 
tor  the  first  time  since  Lau- 
rence Olivier  in  Rebecca  (an- 
other fairy  tale),  presents  an 
ideal  hero,  one  who  is  really 
strong  and  dignified. 

Marnie    therefore    represents 


a  radical  departure  in  style  and 
theme  from  most  of  Hitch- 
cock's work;  it  is  a  film  made 
to  be  simply  decorative  and 
beautiful  rather  than  a  serious 
attempt  at  personal  expression 
or  even  a  carefully  constructed 
chase  melodrama  like  North 
by  Northwest.  Thus  it  is  a  sur- 
face work,  minor  Hitchcock 
and  far  from  being  a  great 
film. 

Film  for  Film's  Sake 

Yet  the  point  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  make  (without  appearing 
too  self-contradictory)  is  that 
a  film  need  not  be  great  or 
meaningful  to  be  wo  r  t  h  - 
while,  even  above  and  beyond 
its  function  as  entertainment 
(in  whicli  Marnie  certainly  suc- 
ceeds.) Marnie  is  a  pleasure  to 
watch  simply  as  a  revelation 
of  the  elements  of  Hitchcock's 
magnificent  style:  the  marvel- 
lously precise  and  economical 
camera  set-ups,  the  use  of  sus- 
pense to  create  sympathy  with 
a  character,  the  sensuous 
imagery  and  evocative  colors 
and  the  beautifully  photo- 
graphed love  scenes.  All  these 
things  have  so  much  more  to 
do  with  the  originality  and 
essence  of  a  movie  that  t  h  e 
familiar  elements  of  plot,  real- 
ism and  social  significance  that 
American  intellectuals  normal- 
ly look  for  in  films. 


(Continued  jrom  Page  8) 

Barefoot  in  the  Park  with 
Myrna  Loy.  A  "sensational 
smash  comedy  hit"  from  Broad- 
way. At  the  Colonial.  Evenings 
at  8:30;  Matinees  —  Thursday 
at  2:15,  Sat.  at  2:30.  HA  6-7366. 

1  Was  Dancing  with  Burgess 
Meredith  and  Orson  Bean.  A 
pre-Broadway  tryout  for  two 
weeks  at  the  Wilbur.  HA  6- 
5827. 

Bajour.  The  pre-Broadway 
tryout  of  a  new  musical  about 
gypsies  in  America.  For  two 
weeks  t)eginning  Oct.  12  at  the 
Shubert  Theater.  HA  6-4520. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  pre- 
sents a  Max  Beckmann  exhibi- 
tion through  Nov.  15.  168 
paintings  from  both  American 
and  European  collections.  Ad- 
mission 50c. 

The  Idiot,  a  Japanese  film  at 
the  Brattle  Theater,  Harvard 
Square.  Fri.  and  Sat.  at  3,  6 
and  9  P  M.  $1.00. 

The  Circus  at  Boston  Arena 
Thurs.  through  Sun.  at  7:30. 
Matinees  Fri.  at  3:30,  Sat.  and 
Sun.  at   2:30. 

Antonio  and  the  Ballets  de 
Madrid,  Spani.^h  dancing  com- 
pany. Tues.  Oct.  13  to  Sat.  Oct. 
17  at  8:30  P.M  :  Sat.  and  Sun. 
at  2:30  P.M.  Music  Hall.  268 
Tremont  St.,  Boston.  $2.00  to 
$4.95  matinees;  $2.50  to  $7.50 
evenings.  423-3300. 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 
creased     by    200%.    By     1962, 
three   years  after   the    Revolu- 
tion,   primary     school     enroll- 
ment  had   nearly   doubled,    se- 
condary    school     enrollment 
tripled,    and    technical    school 
enrollment     had     quadrupled. 
From  all  over  the  countryside 
children  have  been  brought  in- 
to the  cities  for  a  free  educa- 
tion.    These    scholarship     stu- 
dents  —    called    "becados "    — 
are  in  many  respects  the  most 
enthusiastic   supporters   of    the 
Revolution.    They    have    been 
given   a   chance   at    life  oppor- 
tunities of  which  they  formerly 
were  hardly  aware. 

In  1961.  "The  Year  of  Edu- 
cation," classes  were  called  off 
for  over  270,000  students  who, 
under  the  slogan,  "If  you  know, 
teach,  if  you  don't  know, 
learn,"  were  sent  into  the  coun- 
tryside in  a  massive  attempt  to 
eliminate  illiteracy.  By  the 
years  end,  707.000  adults  had 
been  taught  to  read  and  write 
and  for  those  who  were  inter- 
ested continuation  classes  were 
established.  No  one  was  neg- 
lected. A  group  of  pea«5ants 
trucked  into  Santiago  for  the 
26  of  July  celebration  told  me 
with  great  pride  that  a  100  year 
old  man  in  their  village  had 
bi>en  taught  the  alphabet. 


^^/•^m^'^fm 
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"1  don't  want  to  be  involved  in 
those  things  which  do  not  con- 
cern me,"  and  it  is  equally 
dough-faced  to  say,  "1  will  fight 
only  for  those  things  which  di- 
rectly concern  me,  just  so  long 
aF  I  do  not  have  to  commit  my- 
••tlf'  The  goals  that  Student 
Council  is  fighting  for  concern 
not  just  one,  or  a  few  individ- 
kmIs,  as  the  Freshmen  are  prone 
to  think,  but  involve  every 
Brandeis  student.  Each  one  has 
the  obligation  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  fully  commit  himself 
to  these  aims,  and  each  one 
should  get  up  the  guts  to  do  so. 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  be  nar- 
row-minded, egotistical,  and  ir- 
resolute. ,_a 
Arthur  Brower   68 

lU^rriili   llr|ili«*K 

The  student  leaders,  many  of 
whcrn  looked  ^' P  ^i  ".^J, '^  *-^ 
newly  arrived  class  of  68  ns 
new  recruits  in  the  fight  against 
the  admini.«?tration  are  slowly 
realizing  their  error.  A  major- 
ity of  the  freshmen  on  campus, 
though  bv  no  means  all.  are 
opposed  to  many  of  the  posi- 
tions taken  thus  far  by  the  Stu- 
dent Council  and  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Ju.s/lce. 

This  lack  of  response  to  the 
student  leadership  is  mo^^'y 
the  leaders'  own  fault  1  ney 
optimistically  expected  new 
and  somewhat  insecure  st  udeins 
who  had  never  lived  under  the 
old  parietal  rules  to  in«^tinc- 
tively  join  in  the  fight  to  re- 
gain"them.  This  sort  of  expec- 
tation is  absurd.  For  one  thing, 
the  insecurity  of  most  new  stu- 
dents tends  to  make  them  hesi- 
tant about  answering  calls  to 
arms.  The  resounding  n^aJ";'^' 
tone  of  statements  issued  Urns 
far  by  student  leaders,  such  as 
the  Jnatice  editorials  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  tends  to  frighten 
away  more  freshmen  than  il 
arouses.  Secondly,  many  fresn- 
mcn,  never  having  lived  under 
the  old  system  of  parietal  rules 
are  not  sure  they  are  willing 
to  fight  for  them.  For  most,  the 
new  system  represents  as  mucn 
if  not  more  freedom  than  they 
had  in  high  school  anyway. 
Thirdly,  many  freshmen  resent 
the  idea  of  being  dictated  to  by 
their  representatives.  These 
students  feel  an  autocratic  stu- 
dent leadership  which  ignores 
their  views  is  just  as  danger- 
ous as  an  autocratic  adminis- 
tration which  also  ignores  them. 
If  the  student  leaders  wish  llic 
support  of  the  freshmen  class, 
they  will  have  to  take  a  less 
narrow-minded  view  of  thern. 
Martin  Pernick    68 
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OUR  FUTURE  IN  COLOR  TV  LOOKS  RO**" 


The  Color  TV  market  is  in  full  bloom  — 
and  GT&E  along  with  it. 

The  reason?  Our  Sylvania  subsidiary 
has  made  dramatic  advancements  in  the 
performance  standards  of  color  TV  sets. 

In  developing  these  new  receivers, 
Sylvania  drew  upon  the  vast  research  fa- 
cilities of  GT&E.  One  result:  the  Sylvania 


"Color  Bright  85"  picture  lube  using  a 
revolutionary  new  red  phosphor  that  in- 
creases brightness  on  the  average  of  43 
percent  over  the  industry  standard. 

Our  Sylvania  Electronic  Components 
Group  is  one  of  the  two  largest  suppliers 
of  receiving  tubes  and  picture  tubes  .  .  . 
used  by  7  out  of  10  TV  set  makers. 


,  >o  ci  major  factor  in  all  phases  of  com- 
munication through  sight  and  sound,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  GT&E  has  become 
one  ot  America's  furemost  corporations. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  young,  aggres- 
sive company  with  no  limit  to  its  growth, 
you  may  wish  to  view  GT&E  in  the  light 
of  your  own  future. 


GT&E 


GENERALTELEPI  lONE  &  ELECl  RONICSV^? 
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Soccer  Team    0\  er  comes  Netmen  Rout  Hunter,  84; 
Stonehill;  Ties   Maritime  Golfers  vs.  Babson  Friday 


since    the 
here    eleven 


i\s\n\  Lrdiiek  Preparing  for  Stonehill  Contest 

and 


Ky   ALAN  SE(;AL 

Sloppy  play  spotted  by  numerous  missed  scorin^r  opportunities  characterized 
the  Hrandeis  soccer  team's  first  two  yr-^mii^  as  the  Judges  defeated  Stonehill  2-1  and 
tied  Mass.  Maritime  2-2  in  double  overtmvi.  The  booters  came  from  behind  in  both 
contests    with    jifoals    in    the   fourth    period. 

In  the  Mass.   Maritime  Kame.   the  Jidpres  trailed  2-0  at  half  time.  Russell  scored 
for   Mass  Maritime  at   15:30  of 
the  first  period  on  a  pass  from 
T.    H     Brown    Tlie  count   wen 
2-0  in  the  second   period   when 
Gunning  scored   at  20: -35. 

The  Judges  registered  their 
first  goal  at  2:05  of  the  fourti 
quarter  as  Assim  Erdiiek  scored 
on  a  pass  from  Dave  Fleischa 
ker  Dan  ObasMn  tied  tiie  game 
up  at  Hi  minut.es  of  the  fourtii 
quarler   on   a    penalty    kick. 

Shelly    Glass    was    outstaivd 

ing    -d^   the   Biandeis  goal   mak 

in4   IG  saves.  Dave  Fieischaker. 
Dm\   .'\ba.sun  and  Asiin  Erdiiek 
also  played  exj.'ilent   soccer  ii. 
the     rouiih,    hand-fou^'nl     gam« 
resuiltng    in    many    injuries. 

Kdt;e    Slonehiii 

The     Judges'     opening     gam^ 
2-1      victory     a^aitvst     Stoneiii: 
la.->l  Thursday,  marked  the  firs 
time  that  the  Iwoler-i  have  w»>n 
an    opening    contest 
sport's     inception 
years    ago. 

AlUiough  outplaying  its  op- 
ponents for  the  most  of  the  first 
iialf.  the  Judges  trailed  1-0. 
Stonehill  registered  its  only 
goal  at  19:00  of  the  lirst  quarter 
on  a  rolling  shot  by  center  for- 
ward Atigelo  Caranfa  with  an 
assist  from  Carlos  Montagna. 
After  the  goal,  the  Judges  con- 
stantly put  pressure 
Stonehill  goal  but 
score 

The  l>ooters  concentrated  too 
much  on  getting  in  close  and 
thus  cl«>gged  up  the  middle 
M«)re  emplrisis  should  have 
been  placed  on  kicks  from  the 
outside  area  Inability  to  co- 
ordinate the  offense,  a  constant 
problem  last  year,  again  proved 
to  be  the  team's  major  defect 
Too  often  .scoring  chatices  were 
missed  when  someone  failed  to 
pass  or  when  too  many  people 
tried   to   score. 

Erdiiek  Scores 

For  the  first  five  minutes  of 
the  second  half  the  team 
played  its  best  ball  Only  sev- 
eral good  saves  by  the  Stone- 
hill goalie  pri'vented  a  Bran- 
deis  score.  At  1:^:00  of  the  third 
quarter  Brandeis  tallied  its  first 
goal  on  a  freak  play  Dave 
Fieischaker  and  EJiole  Sol)o- 
wale  had  just  pressed  the 
Stonehill  goal  when  two  Stone- 
hill fullbacks  fought  for  con- 
trol of  the  t>all  ;nid  inadvertent- 
ly kii-ked  it  into  tlu'  g">jl. 

During  the  rest  of  the  quar- 
ter, the  Judges  contniued  to 
d(Mninate  play  bul  an.iin  could- 
n't score  Stonehill  had  a  big 
chance  at  20:00  of  the  third 
quarter  on  an  indirect  penalty 
shot  from  about  15  feet  from 
the  goal,  but  halft>;Rk  Duulri 
Mavros  fiiade  a   fine  slop. 


on 
could 


the 


A  smart  play  by  Dan  Obasun  and  Chris  McLaughlin  all 
at  18  00  of  the  final  period  set  played  fine  defense,  heading, 
up  thi'  chucial  tally.  He  forced  dribblitig  and  kicking  well  Ori 
a  penalty  by  liftnvg  the  ball  the  line  Cadman  Mills.  Obasun, 
with  his  foot  into  the  oppo-  Fieischaker.  and  t^ob  Bersson 
netit  s  hatid  On  the  fr^-e  kick  demonstrated  a  lot  of  hustle 
Assim  Erdiiek  kicked  a  low  and  some  keen  footwork.  As 
line  drive  into  the  left  hand  foreseen  the  fullback  slot 
corner  of  the  net  to  supply  the  proved  to  be  the  most  trouble- 
winning    goal     From    here    on    some    althought    Dick    Millett 


not    ll'^'  Judges  played    careless  and    and  Stevens  Ochieng  turned   in 

I,.  .,     u.,  II      :^ _i. .1      A         ••■      ■    .  ..  


lax  ball    in  an   attempt   to  pro- 
tect  the  slim    lead 

Goalie  Shelly  Glass  made  sev- 
eral g(M)d  saves,  especially  one 
on  a  hard,  hii^h  kick  with  just 
a  little  over  a  minute  left.  Half- 
backs   Mavros.    Alan    Weingrad 


cieditable  performances.  Too 
often  they  left  their  positions 
in  order  to  help   the  offense. 

▼▼TTTTrTVVTrrvvv  ▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 


CINEMA  KENMORE  SQ. 

(Boston) 

A  wonderfully  tender  and 
touching  dramof 

"Girl  with  Green  Eyes" 
PARK  SQ.  CINEMA 

(Boston) 
3rd  Hilarious  Month! 

"Seduced  and  Abandoned" 
ESQUIRE  CINEMA 

(Combridqet 
An  Incomparable  Twosome! 

MR.  HULOT'S  HOLIDAY" 
"BLACK  ORPHEUS"  & 


► 
► 

► 

► 
► 

► 
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WEST  END 


€sso 


SERVICENTER 

U-HAUL 
TRUCKi  and  TRAILERS 


CCONO     CAR 
CAR    RENTALS 

809   Main    Street 

(Corner  of  Bacon) 
W\LTHAM.    MASS. 
TWinbrook    3-9338 


AAAAAAAA 4AAA 4AAAAAAAAAJ 


Jim 
Hart's 
Diner 


OPEN 
AROUND 

THE 
CLOCK 


CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

FeafMring  Rib  Room  Roost  Bcc*  ond  Succulent  Maine  Lobster 
Call   TWinbrook   9  8^00 

Foir  the  Finest  Dining  Room  Accommoilc  tions  —  Cocktoils 

Make  reservations   <or 
them   at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in  Waltham 
Route   128—  Exits  48  and  48e  at  Winter  Street 


SPP.CIAl    TERMS    FOR    SPORTS   TEAMS 
Banquet  and  Function  Facilities  for  Up  to  150  Persons 


The  Brandeis  tennis  team 
opened  its  fall  campaign  by  de- 
feating Hunter  College  8-1  last 
Saturday   at    Waltham.    The 

Judges  had  no  trouble  with  the 
weak  Hunter  team  as  they  lost 
only  five  sets. 

Howard  Dubner  scored  the 
only  Hunter  victory  as  he 
whipped  Dave  Gerstel  of  Bran- 
deis 6-4.  6-3  in  the  number  one 
-ingles  match. 

Bob  Aaronson,  playing  num- 
oer  two  for  Brandeis  defeated 
Steve  Resnick  6-3.  0  8.  6-2  Jim 
H  a  1  f)  e  r  i  n,  co-captains  Dave 
i\emirt)fV  and  Ethan  Gluck.  and 
Steve  Lack  all  scored  singles 
victories. 

The  Jfd^es  swept  all  three 
doubles  malc'ies  against  the 
[Mcviously  undefi'ated  Hunter 
team.  Nemirod  and  Gluck  de- 
i'.'ated  Dubner  and  Toorock  of 
Hunter  6-1.  :i-6.  8-6.  Halp-rin 
and  Geislel  scored  a  4-6.  6-0, 
8-6  triu:iv.ni  over  Goldbei'g  and 
Giet:iberg.  Bob  Aaronson  and 
r.I^ke   Seitz  completed  IIjc  rout 


1.  Now  tli;»t  wc'iv  21  wo  liave 
a  lot  moif  rcspofisihilily. 

IS'ow  wc  make  the  doci>ii)u.s. 


3.  Your  decision  slioiilfj  lie  !>  iscd 
(•II  wint  tlir  ciii.li.lad'  sljiids  lor. 
I' or  cx.iiuijIc,  (lo.vs  voiir  m.m's 
fi>.  il  poliry  M(iiarc  with  your 
j)hiloMH>hy  on  (he  matter.'' 

I  hop.'  ii(»f    I  never 
could  handle  money. 


with  a   6-4,   7-5   victory   over 
Ed  Pinsky  and  Steve  Resnick. 

The  Judges  will  host  the 
Brandeis  Invitational  tennis 
tournament  to  be  held  Oct. 
17-18.  The  next  tennis  meet  is 
against  another  New  York  ri- 
val. St.  John's  University  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  24. 

*  *  *. 

The  Brandeis  golf  team,  un- 
der the  direction  ofCoacliFoxy 
Flumere.  will  open  the  fall  sea- 
son with  a  meet  against  Bab- 
sofi  this  Friday.  Other  oppo- 
nents on  the  fall  slate  include 
Vermont  and  MIT. 

Stud  e  n  t  Council  president 
Steve  Mora  will  captain  t  h  e 
golfers  this  year.  Mora,  along 
with  Barry  Zimmerman,  will 
represent  the  Judges  in  the 
EC  AC  sectional  qualifying 
round  at  Burlington,  Vt.,'  Oct. 
10th. 

Mora  was  a  semi tlna list  of  the 
Chicago  district  golf  as.^ocia- 
tion  juniors  in  1963.  Steve 
owns  a  three  handicap  and  his 
best  round  ever  was  a  69. 


2.  Ri^ht.  And  (his  year  we  li  iva 
a  hiL;  decision  to  make  —  who 
gi'ts  onr  vote  for  President. 

I've  already  dec  ided 

to  vole  for  the  candid ata 

ol  my  choice. 


4.  'I'lien  how  do  yon  expect  to  {^O 
(ml  into  the  woild.  support  a 
wile,  i.n'se  childu  II,  aial  he  a 
two-tar  lamily,'' 

1  wish  I  knew. 


5.  Let  nie  c;ive  you  a  piece  of 
advit  e  that  will  help  you 
oil  to  a  good  start. 

I'd  iurc  appreciate  it. 


6.  Soon  as  yon  get  a  foh,  put 
.some  dongh  into  cash-value 
insniancc,  the  kind  tlu-y  call 
Livins;  hi.sMraiuc  at  Mijnit.ihld. 
It  gives  your  wife  and  kids 
.solid  piotecfion  mul  it 
anloniatiially  hiiilds  a  cash 
vainc  you  CiOi  use  in-.tead  for 
retiH'inent  or  whatever  yon  likt3. 

Say.  why  don't  yon  run 
for  l*iesid(.Mil{* 


For  informaficm  ahont  LiviiiLi;  Insurance,  see  The  M.m  fi(un  Kqnitahie. 
J'oi  c.»nipl<-le  inloiin  ilionahont  career  opprr  Inrnlies  at  liqnit  rhie.  see 

our  rl  icernent  Ollicer,  or  write  to  Edward  D.  McDougal,  Manager, 

laiii>ower  Dc-velopiiu-nt  Dfvi>ioii, 


M 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Hume  Odicc:  12«.5  Avenue  of  the  Ameiicas,  New  Voik.  N.  Y.  10019  (c)  1904 


Council  Set  to  Propose 
10  Constitution  Changes 

Student  Council  voted  Monday  to  bring  before  a  Stu- 
dent Union  referendum  ten  amendments  to  th*^  Student 
Union  Constitution.  A  Student  Union  meeting?  to  discus.s 
the  proposals  will  be  held  Umiirht  in  Nathan  Seifer  at 
7:00  p.m.,  the  referendum  is  to  be  held  Friday  in  Schwartz 
Hall. 
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The  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  students  voting  in  the 
referendum  is  needed  to  in- 
corporate the  proposals  as 
amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Eight  of  the  amendments  are 
related    to    the   student    collec- 


Student  Board  of  Review  Finds  Council 
Activity  Fee  Regulations  Unconstitutiona 

.  f  f  ,.^^^.?^lu^"L^?'''l  ""l  ^^"^i?"^  ^'^""^  "^^^^  claimed  for  itself  the  right  of  judicial  review  and  then  found  "un- 
constitiitional  the  Student  Council  regulation  requiring  students  who  have  not  paid  the  Activities  Fee  to  pav 
admissions  fees  at  all  Student  Union-sponsored  events.  *    "^ 

The  vote  on  the  authority  to  rule  Student  Council  legislation  invalid  was  unanimous.  The  decision  to  find 
the  admissions  fee  regulation  "unconstitutional"   was  by  a  3-1  vote,  Chief  Justice  Peter  Levinson  dissenting 

The  decisions,  announced  by  Levinson  at  last  Wednesday's   Student   Council    meeting,   came   on   a  case 


brought    before    the   Board    byj, 
Morey  Kahn  '67,  who  had  ob- 


jected to  paying  $3.50  for  ad- 
mission to  last  week's  Peter, 
Paul  and  Mary  concert. 

Immediately  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  decision  Council 
voted  6-5  in  favor  of  a  motion 
to  continue  the  exclusion  from 
Union-sponsored  activities  of 
all  who  do  not  pay  the  Activ- 
ities Fee.  Council  thus  ruled 
that  the  Student  Board  of  Re- 
view possessed  no  authority  of 
judicial  review. 

The  Council  at  the  same  time 
made  plans  to  submit  to  the 
Student  Union  two  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. (For  text,  see  story  on 
this  page.) 

Following  the  Council  meet- 
ing, the  Board  declared  that  it 
would  allow  an  eight-day  grace 
period  before  their  ruling  was 
to  take  eflect  only  if  Council 
voted  to  rescind  its  decision  to 
flout  the  decision  in  the  test 
case.  Council  at  a  later  meet- 
ing (Friday)  accepted  these 
terms  and  the  grace  period  be- 


gan. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Board, 
as  explained  by  Levinson,  was 
that  the  Student  Board  of  Re- 
view must  protect  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  Student 
Union  members.  The  majority 
of  the  Board  felt  that  a  ruling 
in  favor  of  the  Student  Council 
would  have  established  a  dan- 
gerous precedent   whereby  the 


Council  could  wilfully  restrict 
Constitutional  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. 

In  order  to  insure  the  future 
collection  of  Activities  fee 
money,  the  Board  of  Review 
suggested  an  amendment  to  the 
Student    Union    Constitution. 

Kahn's  "attorney,"  junior 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


More  News 
On  Page  4 
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Feiffer,  B.  K.  Nehru 
Scheduled  to  Speak 

Erwin  Canham,  Jules  Feiffer.  Reverend  Dean  Kelley, 
and  His  Excellency  B.  K.  Nehru  will  appear  on  Brandeis 
lecture  platforms  in  the  next  week. 

Feiffer  will  speak  in  Schwartz   Hall   next  Thursday 

as  the  second  speaker  of  the  Gen  Ed  S  series  that  began 

with   former   FCC   chairman   Newton   Minow   last   week. 
^Kelley     will     be     the     second 

Ireland  to  Speak 
At  First  Meeting 
01  Math 


Captain  Video  and  Friday  night  specials    are    included    in    this    year's    campus 
movie   schedule,   recently   announced   by   the  film  committee. 

All  showings  will   take  place  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall,  and  will  begin  at  7:00  pm 
In  addition  to  all  regular  Sunday  night  .showings,  eight  Friday  night  specials  will  be 
shown  this  year.  Each  will  be  followed  by  a  dance. 

Most  movies  will  be  preceded  by  a  short.   Captain   Video  will  continue   through 

4iJanuary  8.  to  be  replaced  by  an4.^ 


Uon  of  the  Student  Activities 
Fee  and  the  problems  related  to 
It.  The  other  two  are  related  to 
the  question  of  constitutional 
review  of  Student  Council  leg- 
islation,  the  subjerl  of  a  Coun- 
cil-Student Board  of  Review 
conflict  last  week. 

Council  acted  as  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  in  approving 
the  proposals.  Five  of  the  pro- 
posals were  accepted  unani- 
mously. The  amendment  of 
Article  IV  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  8-2,  Bert  Foer  tJG  and 
Naomi  Reice  '65  dissenting 

The  texts  of  the  proposals 
and  present  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution follow: 

Article  II  of  the  ronstiiution 
shall  be  revised  to  read:  "All 
regularly  matriculated  under- 
graduate  students  are  niember<$ 
of  the  Brandeis  University  Stu- 
dent Union.  However,  tho.se 
students  who  have  not  paid  the 
Student  Activities  Fee  may  not 
take  part  in  or  receive  the  pub- 
lications of.  or  attend  any  of 
the  activities  of  any  organiza- 
tion which  receives  any  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Student 
Union  unless  they  pay  the  es- 
tablished price  of  entrance  for 
such  activitity  or  the  estab- 
lished price  of  subscription  of 
said  publication." 

Article  II  now  reads:  "All 
regularly  matriculated  under- 
graduates currently  in  attend- 
ance are  members  of  the  Bran- 
deis University  Student  Union." 

Article  II  shall  include  the 
sentence  "Those  students  that 
do  not  pay  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Fee  may  not  vote  in  refer- 
enda affecting  the  distribution 
of  that  fee." 

(3)  Article  II  of  the  Consti- 
tution shall  include  the  sen- 
tence: "All  members  of  the 
Student  Union  retain  the  right 
to  vote  in  elections  of  any  stu- 
dent organization  of  which 
they  are  members." 

(Conlinucd  on  Page  G) 


Croup 


A  new  math  club  is  being 
formed  at  Brandeis,  with  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  interest 
in  mathematics  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  subject  matter  in- 
vestigated will  be  kept  simple, 
but  above  all,  interesting.  Stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  lead  dis- 
cussions on  such  things  as  the 
Moebius  strip  and  the  irration- 
ality of  the  number  pi.  This 
club  is  limited  to  undergradu- 
ates and  should  prove  interest- 
ing to  anyone  who  has  ever 
marvelled  at  the  power  of 
mathematical  reasoning. 

We  will  begin  with  an  in- 
formative talk  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
Ireland,  whose  lectures  have 
been  known  to  cast  a  mathe- 
matical light  upon  such  diverse 
fields  as  politics,  music,  and  art. 
Those  interested  should  meet 
at  Ford  127,  on  Friday.  October 
16th,  at  3:00.  If  necessary,  the 
meeting  will  be  moved  to 
Nathan  Seifer. 


speaker  in  this  year's  Helms- 
ley-Dialogue  series;  Canham 
and  Nehru  will  speak  as  part  of 
the  memorial  services  honoring 
the  late  Indian  Prime  Minister, 
Jawaharial  Nehru. 

FeifTer,  now  a  syndicated 
cartoonist  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Post.  The  New  Re- 
public and  other  publications, 
first  gained  national  promi- 
nence with  his  features  in  The 
Village  Voice. 

Kelley,  who  will  speak  on 
"The  Remaining  Problems  of 
American  Ecumenism,"  is  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ,  Department  of  Reli- 
gious Liberty,  New  York  City. 
His  8:15  lecture  is  the  second 
in  the  series  opened  last  night 
by  Dr.  Mordecai  Kaplan,  editor 
of  the  Reconstructionist  and 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Erwin  D,  Canham,  interna- 
tionally-known editor,  author. 
and  commentator,  will  lead  the 
memorial  service  at  4:30  p.m. 
at  Schwartz  Hall. 

Mr.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  re- 
places John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
former  U.  S.  ambassador  to 
India,  who  was  forced  to  can- 
cel his  appearance  at  Brandeis 
because  of  an   urgent   commit- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


as   yet   unnamed   spine-tingling 
adventure  series. 

The  schedule   which   follows 
is  s'ubject  to  change: 

18     "Wreck  of  the  Mary 
Deare" 

23     "Breathless"    (Fri.   night 
special) 

25     "High   Society" 
November 


1        "Carmen  Jones" 
8        "Cry  The  Beloved 
Country" 
"Arsenic  and  Old  Lace" 
"Ikiru"  (Fri.  night 

special) 
"Viva    Zapata" 
"The  Informer" 
December 

4       "Gigi"    (Fri.   night 
special) 
"List  of  Adrian 

Messenger" 
"Private's  Progress" 
January 

8       "Knife  in  the  Water" 
(Fri.  night  sp.) 
"North  by  Northwest" 
"The  Young  and  the 

Damned" 
"Casablanca" 
February 

7        "All  the  King's  Men" 
"Desire  Under  the  Elms" 
"They  Were  Expend- 
able" 
"The  Grass  Is  Greener" 

(Fri.    night   sp.) 
"King  Solomon's  Mines" 


15 
20 

22 

29 


6 

13 


10 
17 

24 


14 
21 

26 


Transfers  Accepted 
From  23  Colleges 


28 
March 

7       "Sweet  Bird  of  Youth" 
17      "Our  Man  In  Havana" 
21      "To  Kill  A  Mockingbird" 
28     "The   Death   of  a   Sales- 


April 
2 

4 

11 

30 

May 
2 
9 

14 

16 
23 
30 
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"Mourning    Becomes 

Electra"  (Fri  nt.) 
"A  Day  at  the  Races" 
"The  Savage  Eye" 
"Lifeboat"   (Fri.   nt.  sp.) 

"Best  of  Enemies" 
"Davy  Crockett.  King  of 

the  Wild  Frontier" 
"Orpheus"  ("Orphee") 

(Fri.    night    sp.) 
"Vertigo" 

"Advise  and  Consent" 
"Murder  She  Said" 


The  Committee  on  Admissions  accepted  25  tr.msfer 
applicants  last  spring,  according  to  figures  released  by 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Thomas,  A.ssistant  Director  of  Admi.s- 
sions.  The  accepted  students  include  L")  sophomores,  nine 
juniors,  and  one  .senior,  who  will  receive  her  diiiloma  from 
her  former  college. 

The   25  transfer  students  at-* — 

tended  23  different  universities 
last  year,  Boston  University 
and  Bennington  sending  two 
transfer  students  each.  Ten  of 
the  new  students  had  ap|)lied 
to  Brandeis  in  previous  years, 
either  as  freshmen  or  as  trans- 
fer students. 

Most  of  the  transfer  appli- 
cants stated  that  they  wanted 
to  attend  Brandeis  for  educa- 
tional reasons,  in  some  cases 
for  specific  cour.se  offerings. 
Five  of  the  new  students  are 
now  p.sychology  majors,  three 
are  language  majors,  while  the 
rest  are  concentrating  in  twelve 
other  fields. 

The  transfer  students  ad- 
mitted were  selected  from  a 
group  of  225  applicants,  repre- 
senting 139  institutions.  23% 
of  the  applicants  attended  pub- 
lic, state  or  city-owned  uni- 
versities, and  62%  applied  from 
privately-owned,  four-year  col- 
leges. The  remaining  applicants 
attended  other  types  of  insti- 
tutions, including  junior  col- 
leges and  foreign  universities. 
20%  of  all  the  applicants  had 
applied  to  Brandeis  previously. 


"Ona  more 
dear    friends," 


unto  the   breach, 

predicts    Winston 

T.  Pooh,  mild-mannered  reporter. 

JUSTICE    meeting    tonight    in 

Mailman  Hall  ot  7:00  P.M. 


Students  Form 
Club  to  Support 
Johnson  Ticket 

Seventy  Brandeis  students 
helped  kick  off  the  local  John- 
son-Humphrey campaign  in  a 
meeting  Wednesday.  Bob  Sher- 
man and  Jim  Halperin,  who 
organized  and  presided  over 
the  meeting,  began  by  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  a 
Students   for   LBJ   Club 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to 
carry  the  LBJ  campaign  off 
campus.  Members  will  canva.ss 
voters,  place  signs  and  general- 
ly .solicit  support  for  John.son 
and  Humphrey.  They  shall  re- 
quest Student  Council  funds, 
and  all  financial  support  will  be 
helpful,  but  they  place  mo.st 
hope  for  success  in  enthusiasm 
and  leg  muscles. 

Bob  Sherman  made  several 
further  announcements;  one, 
headquarters  of  Students  for 
LBJ  is  suite  91-402;  two,  tho.se 
who  want  to  participate  in  a 
larger  campaign  effort  can 
work  with  the  Citizens  for 
LBJ  whose  head(iuarters  are  at 

(Cunimued  un  Page  7) 
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Bel 


ongs  The  Rule 


As  Rrandeis  enters  its  third  week  of  existence  under 
The  Kule,  all  signs  point  to  acquiescence.  There  is  little 
doubt  at  this  juncture  that  the  University  is  headed  down 
the    primrose    path   of   conformity. 

This  column  exercised  its  prerogative  two  weeks  ago 
to  note  what  we  considered  to  be  the  general  feeling  of 
the  students  as  regards  The  Rule,  and  the  associated  issue 
of  the  lack  of  student  voice  in  environmental  decisions.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  we  recommended  that  the  Student 
Council  plan  to  boycott  dinner  be  endorsed  as  a  first  step 
in  the  admittedly  long  process  of  obtaining  a  meaningful 
voice  on  this  campus,  and  perhaps  eventually,  doing  away 
with  The  Rule  itself. 

Criticism  of  the  administration  is  no  longer  in  order, 
however,  and  a  call  for  protest  seems  meaningless.  The 
Studenta  have  shown  themselves  to  be  an  apathetic,  un- 
principled, conservative  and  lazy  group.  Why  shouldn't 
the  administration  take  any  steps  it  wants  to,  no  matter 

how  restrictive?  Perhaps  the  l*resident  was  right  when 
he  stated  last  year  that  only  a  handi'ul  of  "irresponsible, 
radical  trouble-makers"  really  objected  to  his  unilateral 
decisions. 

The  Student  Council  took  a  commendable  stand 
when  it  voted  10-2  to  organize  weekly  protests  with  the 
intent  of  ensuring  a  strong  student  voice  in  environnuntal 
decisions.  The  Council  acted  under  what  it  considered  to 
be  a  mandate  from  the  student  body  to  protest  and  protest 
strongly  the  actions  of  the  administration. 

This  mandate  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  strenuous 
activities  which  started  last  semester,  at  the  first  mention 
of  the  now  infamous  **Open  Door  Policy."  At  that  time, 
more  than  1000  students  made  it  obvious  by  their  time, 
spirit,  and  effort,  that  they  were  totally  opposed  to  The 
Rule,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  decreed.  The 
student  council  elections,  held  at  the  time,  gave  President 
Steven  Mora  and  the  representatives  a  mandate  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  until  the  students  on  this  campus  were 
given  a  responsible  and  dignified  degree  of  influence  on 
decisions  affecting  their  own  environment. 

This  is  the  baikground.  then,  which  ltd  to  the  Student 
Council  deeihion  to  protest.  Tlie  reaction  of  the  students  to  the 
plan  was  not  only  deirimental  to  tiieir  own  inlere.-ts;  it  was  an 
insult  to  many  people  who  worked  very  hard,  this  year  and 
last,  to  ii.ainiain  Biandeis  as  an  unusual  university,  dedicated 
to  student  growth,  and  not  to  big-school,  big-money  mediocrity. 

That  the  Fieshman  class  seemed  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the 
anti-protest  movement  strikes  us  as  Ironic.  The  total  arrogance 
involved  in  tneir  opposition  lies  in  their  admitted  lack  of  in- 
formation about  lasi  year  s  arduous  and  heart-breaking  pro- 
tests, combined  with  their  ambition  to  make  themselves  heard 
(negatively)  without  ever  having  been  assimilated  into  the 
campus,  or  aware  of  its  traditions  (and  there  were  some  very 
meaningful  and  creative  traditions  here). 

We  bid  that  section  of  the  Freshman  class  which  already 
considers  itself  worldly-wise  enough  to  act  as  a  unified  opposi- 
tion to  the  Student  Council  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  protest,  a 
fond  farewell.  We  liope  that  the  more  sensitive  elements  of  the 
ela.ss  will  at  least  give  themselves  the  time  to  judge.  Then 
hopefully,  they  will  choose  to  lend  their  talents  and  efforts  to 
the  goal  of  gaining  a  voice  on  this  campus.  The  Class  of  '68  has, 
alter  ail,  the  most  to  gain — and  the  most  to  lose. 

The  attitude  of  the  upper-classmen  is  somewhat  more 
puzzling.  Could  four  months  of  vacation  have  so  dimmed  the 
spirit  of  last  year  that  the  missing  of  a  veal-cutlets  meal  was 
deemed  too  high  a  price  to  pay?  Was  the  "self-governance" 
addition  to  The  Rule  enough  to  convince  them  that  they  could 
get  around  It.  at  the  rxpen.se  of  the  higher  principle  of  student 
voice  at  a  liberal  university? 

The  rationale  that  the  student  union  should  have  been 
consulted  on  the  method  of  protest  may  hold  water  in  another 
context.  But  it  was  not  sufficient  cause  to  split  the  union  from 
the  council,  nor  to  break  the  back  and  the  heart  of  the  spirit 
of  the  protest  started  last  year.  Surely  the  meal  could  have 
been  boycotted,  and  then  decisions  for  the  future  protests  be 
made  by  the  entire  union. 

No,  we  fear  that  laziness  and  lack  of  principle  were  behind 
the  apathy  tliat  Wednesday  evening.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
young  and  supposedly  idealistic  students  at  a  school  like  Bran- 
deis,  that  the  spirit  behind  such  an  important  question  died 
so  quickly. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  late  to  call  for  a  renewed  protest.  But 
we  implore  the  student  body  to  remember  that  if  they  remain 
an  apathetic  and  lethargic  bunch  of  unprincipled  quibblers, 
then  this  school  will  go  the  way  of  its  conservatized  administra- 
tors And  anyone  who  stands  by  inelTectively  while  this  is  hap- 
pening deserves  all  the  indignities  and  intrusions  that  those 
administrators  choose  to  heap  upon  him. 


The  Constitutional  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Student  Council  for  Student  Union 
approval  are  both  just  and  necessary  (See 
news  story  and  texts  on  page  1) .  The  amend- 
ments limiting  participation  or  attendance 
at  Student  Union  financed  activities  are 
needed  in  order  to  provide  positive  incentive 
for  payment  of  the  Student  Activities  Fee 
and  thus  to  provide  the  Union  and  its  or- 
ganizations a  stable  income. 

At  the  same  time,  those  students  who 
find  it  preferable  to  withhold  payment  of 
the  SAF  and  instead  to  pay  for  each  event 
and  publication  individually  are  not  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  gaining  the  bene- 
fit of  student-financed  activities  (they  may 
pay  an  admissions  fee  or  purchase  a  sub- 
scription when  they  consider  that  desira- 
ble). 

More  importantly,  another  proposed 
amendment  states  that  these  students  will 
not  be  deprived  of  their  voting  privileges 
except  in  referenda  directly  concerning  the 
distribution  of  the  money  collected  through 
the  SAF  payments.  To  deprive  non  -  Fee 
paying  students  would  be  to  sanction  the 

Comment  ~~ 


regressive  doctrine  that  allows  only  tax- 
payers to  vote. 

The  amendments  concerning  "constitu- 
tional review"  of  Student  Council  legisla- 
tion are  similarly  commendable.  The  au- 
thority to  declare  a  Student  Council  action 
invalid  is  reserved  explicitly  for  the  Stu- 
dent Union;  and  this  is  where  the  authority 
belongs,  since  it  is  the  Student  Union  that 
has  delegated  legislative  authority  to  the 
Council.  At  the  same  time,  the  Student 
Board  of  Review  has  been  placed  in  the 
important  watch-dog  position  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  students  and  the  legality 
of  Council  actions.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment states  that  the  four-student  Board  of 
Review  may  call  a  referendum  to  test  the 
validity  of  a  Council  action.  This  is  clearly 
a  more  efficient  way  in  which  to  check 
Council  than  exists  at  present;  under  the 
present  Constitution,  a  petition  signed  by 
25'  #  of  the  members  of  the  Student  Union 
must  be  completed  in  order  to  call  a  refer- 
endum. 

We  urge  all  members  of  the  Student 
Union  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
amendments. 


The  Party  of  the  First  Part 


Bert  Foer 


Why  should  a  Student  Council  Establishment  of  "radicals"  continually  gain 
control  of  the  course  of  student  community  affairs?  Why  should  it  twice  be  necessary 
in  one  year  for  the  student  leadership  to  turn  around  to  learn  that  it  has  few  followers? 
Why  should  this  situation,  in  which  the  leaders  don't  really  lead  and  the  followers  don't 
really  care  to  follow,  go  on  from  year  to  year?  What  can  be  done? 

The  cause  of  this  leaderdship  problem  is  apathy,  an  apathy  which  is  traditional, 
but   useless   to   consider.    What 
kind  of  leadership  can  be  ex- 
pected, when  most  representa- 
tives— I    include    myself — were 


♦ 


put  into  office  by  less  than  100 
votes;  when  those  who  actually 
took  the  energy  to  vote  general- 
ly did  so  because  of  personal 
reasons  rather  than  specific 
campaign  promises? 

Campaigning 

But  this  campaigning  de- 
ficiency has  at  its  roots  another 
type  of  apathy,  the  cynical  be- 
lief that  Student  Council,  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  final 
power  over  the  University,  is 
a  meaningless  paper  tiger,  if 
not  a  total  waste  of  time.  With 
this  attitude,  why  should  any- 
one worry  about  who  is  elect- 
ed, much  less  consider  running 
for  oflice  (a  nasty  activity, 
anyway)  himself? 


Mora-Stein  election  last  year, 
where  there  were  basic  differ- 
ences in  approach  at  stake, 
these  lines  were  shaded  until 
the  differences  were  glazed 
over  and  forgotten. 

What   is   needed,   then,    is   a 
method     of    introducing    these 

active   stu- 

^ _^ in    campus 

for  protest  had  passed,  but  by  politics.  (2)  Leadership  worthy 
the  new  decentralized  social  of  respect,  and  respect  for 
programs    being    experimented   worthy  leadership.   (3)  Specitic 

delineation    of    approach    —    a 


ers  still  to  be  tapped:  the  Stu- 
dent Service  Bureau  which  it 
"advises"  is  just  one  example. 
Most  importantly.  Council 
establishes  the  atmosphere  for 
the  entire  campus.  This  is  ex- 
emplified not  only  in  the  crisis 
atmosphere  which  it  has  main- 
tained even  after  the  period  of  changes:  (1)  More 
general  agreement  on  the  need   dent    participation 


with  this  semester 

Representation  Problem 

In  short,  the  Student  Council 
does  have  powers  which  should 
not  be  underestimated.  And, 
in  order  for  it  to  utilize  these 
powers  in  a  beneficial  way,  it 
needs — requires  —  leaders  who 
have  a  con.'-tituency  to  work 
from.      A    Vice-President    who 


platform  —  for  each  candidate. 
I  recommend,  to  facilitate 
these  changes,  the  oldest  insti- 
tution in  American  politics,  an 
institution  which  has  hitherto 
been  below  the  dignity  of  the 
Brandeis  P  1  a  t  o  n  i  s  t  s.  who 
pseudo-philsophically  frown  on 
the    compromising    and    there- 


Thc  proper  answer,  I  submit,   ran  unoppo.sed  cannot  claim  to  ^°^^  soiled  nature  of  politics.  I 


IS  that  Council,  despite  its  im- 
potence on  the  over-riding  is- 
sue of  parietal  hours,  is  deserv- 
ing of  much  more  respect.  In 
fact,  it  is  steadily  assuming  a 
greater  role  in  the  direction  of 
our  daily  campus  lives.  It  now 
collects  the  Activities  Fee,  dis- 
tributes it,  and  imposes  pen- 
alties (such  as  high  admission 
prices)  on  those  who  won't  go 
along.  It  sets  up  the  entire 
housing  program.  It  represents 
the  student  body  to  the  other 
interests  in  the  University  and 
to  the  Great  Outside  World.  In 


represent  anyone;  a  class  rep- 
resentative who  won  less  than 
a  quarter  of  his  class's  votes 
cannot  say  he  represents  stu- 
dent opinion.  Reciprocally, 
neither  of  these  leaders  must 
reckon  with  the  desires  of 
those  who  put  him  into  office, 
i.e.,  they  are  not  "responsible." 
What  is  more,  even  if  these 
"leaders"  had  majorities  voting 
for  them,  the  chances  are 
strong  that  these  majorities 
would  have  had  little  idea  of 
what  specific  platforms  the 
candidates  represented.  If  bat- 


addition,  it  has  potential   pow-   tie  lines  have  existed,  as  in  the 


propose  the  party  system. 

Party  System 

A  party  system  will  produce 
the  participation  in  student  pol- 
itics which  has  been  almost 
completely  lacking.  We  have 
had-  participation  in  protests, 
but  rarely  participation  in  the 
kinds  of  activities  that  arc  po- 
litical, that  is,  which  have  as 
their  goal  the  election  of  lead- 
ers responsive  to  their  con.'-tit- 
uents  and  dedicated  to  positive 
achievements.  A  party  can 
campaign  openly  and  on  a  large 

(Co?itinwed  on  Page  6) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


lU'forni-OraiiirT 

» 

{Editors'  Note:  The  joUowing 
letter  was  received  as  an  open 
letter  to  the  Student  Council) 

1  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Brandeis  community  for  only 
two  short  weeks.  But  already 
I  see  several  things  which  dis- 
tress me  about  the  student  gov- 
ernment. Brandeis  is  known 
and  was  created  as  a  liberal 
institution.  To  me,  this  means 
that  any  member  of  the  student 
body,  the  faculty,  or  the  admin- 
istration may  express  any 
views  on  any  subject  without 
fear  of  censure.  It  does  not 
mean  to  me  that  the  Student 
Council  can  demand  that  the 
student  body  represented  in  it- 
self be  given  an  equal  voice  in 
the  running  of  this  university 
with  the  administration.  A  stu- 
dent comes  to  Brandeis  to  study 
under  this  liberal  atmosphere, 


but  also  he  must  realize  that 
he  is  subject  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations. 

Tripartite  Council 

The  ideal  of  a  tripartite 
council  is  a  wonderful  idea. 
But  before  it  can  be  realized, 
the  student  body  must  show 
that  it  is  ready  for  this  great 
responsibility.  As  I  have  heard 
It,  the  student  body  has  abused 
what  privileges  they  have  been 
granted.  To  take  a  case  in 
point,  there  is  now  much  angry 
discussion  over  the  new  parie- 
tal hours  rule.  I  would  imagine 
that  there  must  have  been  some 
cause  for  the  administration's 
imposing  this  rule.  I  don't  know 
what  has  happened  during  the 
past  few  years  on  campus.  I 
can  only  recall  my  conversa- 
tions with  several  students  at 
other  colleges  in  the  Boston 
area.  When  I  said  that  I  was 
attending    Brandeis    this    next 


year,  the  replies  came:  "Oh, 
yes.  There's  a  lot  of  prostitu- 
tion out  there,"  or  "Oh!  Free 
Love  U." 

It  may  be  true  that  a  small 
number  of  our  fellow  students 
have  spoiled  it  for  the  rest  of 
us,  but  it  is  up  to  us  to  re- 
build the  fine  reputation  we 
once  had.  The  new  rule  in 
which  advance  notice  must  be 
given  of  all  social  events  in  the 
private  rooms  is  a  first  step. 
Later  on  these  will  be  turned 
to  impromptu  gatherings,  and 
eventually,  there  will  be  no 
rules  at  all.  But  this  can  hap- 
pen only  if  we  can  restore  the 
administration's  trust  in  us.  We 
can  not  demand  that  we  be 
given  back  these  privileges,  we 
must  show  that  we  are  respon- 
sible men  and  women  first.  This 
is  the  only  way  that  we  can 
ever  achieve  the  ideal  of  a 
tripartite   governing  body. 

Daniel  R.  Tobin    68 


Page  Three 


Interview  with  School  Founder 


Rabbi  Goldstein  Views  Brandeis 


Martin  Fassier 


Japanese  to  Visit 

By  JEFF  COHEN 

From  October  26  to  November  14,  fourteen  Japanese 
university  students  will  be  staying  at  Brandeis.  Hopefully 


BranLZ    ?heJconFJnan^^^^^  llH  ''''         '^^       ""^     ^^^'  ^''^^'^^'''  ^""^   their  visit  will  give  them  an  informed  view  of  American 

n.f^hJTQil     n      IT        T    Q    t         11  ^  fv,    ^-    .  lo'T  I.       ^  •    TT   •        '.     ^^"^S^^  ^»^^'  ^"^  most  of  their  activities  will  be  geared  to 

•«f„ianf^^    '    T"^'''^^'^"/^-^'',^^^^^  P^^voke   discussion   with   Brandeis   students   and   faculty 

students;  classes  began  soon  afterwards.  Less  well-known  than  this  date  and  its  signi-  Jnembers.  ^«*^u'ty 

ficance  is  the  fascinating  and  at  times  inspiring  story  of  Brandeis  University  during      Eight  members  of  this  group 

the  two  and  one-half  years  preceding  the  beginning  of  classes.  This  story  is  told  in  were  selected  by  the  United  were  all  involved  in  English 
Brandeis  University,  a  book  written  in  1951  by  Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein,  then  of  New  States  Embassy  in  Japan  to  speaking  unions  and  societies 
York    now  of  Iprii«<Rlpm  •  tour  the  United  States  as  part   ^"i^^»^  universities. 

lOTK    now  ot  derubalem.  ^^  ^  program  sponsored  by  the   ^  The  entire  group  arrived  ia 

Rabbi   Goldstein,    a    man    of  Einstein  Gives  Support  the  other  members  of  the  com-  Information     Bureau     of     the   San  Franeisco  on  September  28. 

exceptional  energy  and  vision,  „     .  ,          _,     ,          ^  mittee  that  was  to  recommend  State  Department.  The  criteria    ^"^      student    leader      group 

discussed     the     formation     of  u.?"!!J^,u^"m;hhT.^^I  r.J^h'!!;  to  the  Board  the  first  Chancel-  used   by   our   Embassy   officials   went  dn-eclly  by   bus  to   Way- 

RranHmc  ur.^  n..r^,^^r.i^A     «^  bers  of  the  Middlesex  Board  of  j             President     Dr    Einstein  to  choose   these  students  were   'and,     Mas.sachusetts.     where 

Brandeis  and  commented  upon  Trustees   were   willing   to  turn  a°L     obi^t^     to     Goldstein's  "•   •   •   their  achievement,   their   they    arrived    October    7.    and 

Its  growth  during  a  recent  in-  over  control  of  the  Charter^ and  having     invilSd     a     prominent  Potential,   and   the  strength   of    were     met    by     host     families 


terview    in   his   studio    at   Con-   the   physical   facilities   of   Mid-    churchman  to  Darticioate  in  the   their  views."  Most  of  them  are    participating  in  the  Experiment 


gregation    B'nai    Jeshurun, 
where  he  is  now    rabbi  emer- 


dlesex  to  a  new,  energetic,  and 
presumably  financially  strong 
group.    This    was    all    the    en- 

itus.     Even    before    a    question  couragement  Goldstein  needed. 

could   be  asked,   Dr.   Goldstein  Within    one    month,    Goldstein 

set  the   tone   of   the   afternoon  «"^  Silver  had  won  the  public 

and  private  support  of  Dr.  Al- 


orocram    of    the    second    fund-  student  political  leaders  or  col-    »P    International    Living.    From 

raisinrdrnni        mshSp    '(now  lege    newspaper    editors    who   f^^"  J-"^^^^^^^  i'Zi  t'^'^'^i 

Cardinal)    Gushing    of    Boston  come    from    various    parts    of   representatives  went  to  Prarie 

had    previously    made    known  their  country.  They  range  from 

his  support  of  the  venture.  militant  Marxists  to  those  who 

Dr.    Einstein    resigned    from  ^^^  apolitical. 

The   other   six   are   all   from 


i'n7:nrgl"aUfyL"latTh:;   'or^hf^rAllToT^o.^^  mer'uV.Zl,tt^^^!s.  "Tc^  the  island  of  Kyoto  and  are  in 

wis  \"'co'n?r;v'e'r"^a;''?dea"M  a°'p"?om?nenf'figi?r  n 'n!?U>'Sai   -/„^i"f   '»  ^'^t  '^'^l^j"^  paXen?s?^n'sored  "  ?'sist°/r 
vMr«  a«f»  i«  now  «..  cr^^occf..!  ••    rJ»,i.v.  f.,r.A..^i.ir.c  A.i.r^.  newspapers,     his     resignation  partment-sponsored         sister 


years  ago  is  now  so  successful. 
Pride  in  the  Past 

In  order  to  appreciate  the 
pride  Dr.  Goldstein  takes  in 
the  development  of  Brandeis, 
one  must  know  something 
about  its  beginning  and  its  dif- 
ficulties. What  is  now  Bran- 
deis University  was  founded 
primarily  through  the  efforts, 
talents,  and  enthusiasm  of  Rab- 
bi Goldstein,  aided  greatly  by 
the  advice  and  support  of  Jo- 
seph Silver,  vice-president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Polaroid 
Corporation.  Briefly,  the  first 
chapter  of 
could  be  ou 
paragraphs 

C.  Ruggles  Smith,  chief  ad- 
ministrator and  a  Trustee  of 
Middlesex  University  in  Wal- 
tham,  informed  Dr.  Goldstein 
in  January,  1946  tliat  Middle- 
sex, chartered  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  to 
grant  the  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  and 
V.M.D.  degrees,  had  been  un- 
able for  several  years   to  gain 


Jewish  fund-raising  drives.  ^^^  precipitated  by  the  opposi-  city"   program.  These  students 

Before  the  end  of  February,    tion    of    the    majority    of    the  ^■hh^hm^^^^^mbmmh^hmmm 


1946,  the  three  had  been  elect- 
ed President,  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Middlesex 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  had 
formed    a    fund-raising    instru- 


Board  to  his  desire  to  invite 
Dr.  (Harold]  Laski  of  England 
to  head  Brandeis  University." 
Dr.  Sachar,  of  course,  was 
named  as  the  President  of  the 


Western  Hospitality 


du  Shien,  Wisconsin,  to  begin 
a  three-week  homestay  also 
sponsored  by  the  E.  I.  L. 

On  October  26,  both  groups 
will  come  to  Brandeis  for  a 
three  week  visit.  The  first  and 
third  weeks  will  be  spent  on 
campus.  During  the  second 
week,  Brandeis  and  the  E  I  L. 
will  co-sponsor  a  trip  to  New 
York  City  for  the  students. 
While  in  New  Yoric,  the  group 
will  be  guests  of  a  major  tele- 


ment,    the    Albert    Einstein   University    in     1948,    and    has 


Foundation  for  Higher  Learn- 
ing. By  August,  1946.  a  polit- 
ical attempt  to  withdraw  the 
charter  had  been  defeated,  the 
late  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Louis  Brandeis  had  been 
chosen  as  the  namesake  of  the 
new    University,   and    the   first 


The    14    Japonese    students    who 

will  visit  Brondeis  in  two  weeks  hove  vision  studio  on  Election  Night 

olreody  been  extended  o  somewhot  and  on  the  following  day.  will 

less   thon    enthusiastic    greeting.    In  meet  editors  of  Harper's  Ma^a^ 

trying    to    orronge    lodging    for   the  zine  to  discuss  the  results  of  the 

group,    Mrs.    Duncon    Yoggy,    their  election. 
Goldstein,   who   looks  at    university   host,   went  to  the   Build-        While      at      Brandeis,      the 

ten    years    younger    than   ings  ond  Grounds  Deportment.  There  Japanese   students   will   live   ia 


been  President  ever  since. 
Goldstein  Still  Active 

Dr 

least 


his  68  years,  is  as  active  as  he    Mr.  Yoggy  wos  told  thot  he  would    undergraduate      dormito- 


Brandeis     his  ory   P"'^"*^  T";'^'.'}"^  f'^^^o  «nn    ^e" 

timed    in    a    few   ^^'',"^'1  Pi'^^^f,,"!  nnn  f?^^'   outsi, 

including  one  of  $100,000  from    ;j^„* 


Israel  Rogosin,  a  recent  con- 
tributor to  the  Maimonides 
School  in  Brookline  and  still  a 
member  of  the  Brandeis  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Dissension  in  the  Ranks 


has    ever    been.     He    is    World 
Chairman    of    Keren    Ilayesod, 

the  Israeli  fund-raising  instru- 
everywhere  in  the  world 
tside  the  United  States;  pres- 
ident of  the  World  Hebrew 
Union;  member  of  tlie  Jewish 
Agency      Executive;      and      co- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


he  chorged  $3.50  o  night  per  stu- 
dent for  beds  and  linens  (the  Uni- 
versity is  providing  the  rooms).  Mr. 
Yoggy  decided  to  go  elsewhere.  He 
hos  rented  beds  from  Boston,  linens 
from   Cambridge.    At   sontething    un- 


ries.  (See  box  on  this  page> 

The  academic  aspect  of  their 
stay  will  consist  of  ten  .semin- 
ars given  by  the  Politics  and 
Economics  departments.  Pro- 
fessors   Goldsmith     and    Gitel- 


der  $2.00,  he  is  soving  o  totol  of   man  will  l>e  their  faculty  hosts. 
$500  for  the  three-week  period.  In   addition    to    hearing    faculty 

^__^^^^HM^^^^^^^^^^BBHB  (Continued  on  Page  6) 


Dr.   Goldstein  resigned   from 

the    Einstein    Foundation    and 

from  the  University  in  Septem- 
adequate  clinical  facilities  and  bcr.  1946,  in  a  dispute  with  Dr. 
teaching  privileges  in  large  Einstein  over  the  choosing  of  a 
hospitals.  Smith  claimed  that  President  for  the  still  unopened 
this  came  about  through  the  University  and  over  the  inclu- 
efforts  of  organized  medicine,  sion  of  non-Jewish  men  among 
not    pleased    by    the    religious   the    public    sponsors.     Einstein 

composition  of  Middlesex  —  objected  to  Goldstein's  discus-  considerably  more  mixed.  The 
85%  of  its  300  students  were  sion  of  the  presidency  with  Dr.  sharp  drop  in  unemployment, 
Jewish.  Sachar  without  the  consent  of  the  substantial  increase  in  dis- 

posable income  (one  indication 


On  the  Latin  Beat -II 


Economically,   the  picture  is 


A  LeHer  From  U  Cal. 


Berkeley  Protest 


Ruth  Sonnenblick 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Ruth  Sonnenblick  is  a  1962  graduate  of 
Brandeis,  now  a  student  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berk- 
eley. Tlic  following  is  from  a  letter  written  to  her  brother  Mark, 
a  junior  at  Brandeis.) 

1  supi)()se  you've  neen,  heard,  or  at  least  heard  rumors 
of  what  hapi)ened  at   Berkley,   this   last  week,  and   more  "^"ch   in  Cuba   these  days  for         ,:  ^ 
specifically  in  the  last  three  days.  We  (15  alumni  out  here)   J^^^^  ^^  ^'^^'^  ^^^^  '^  available 


By  STEVEN  SOI.ARZ 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Solarz,  a  1962  graduate  of  Brandeis  and  a  former  editor-in-chief  of 
THE  JUSTICE  jyaid  his  own  way  to  Cuba,  where  he  s])ent  two  weeks  last  summer  as  one  of 
several  American  journalists  touring  the  island- 

This  is  the  second  part  of  Mr-  Solarz's  three-mn  report. 

mitted  some  of  the  colossal  total  ab.sence  of  reliable  sta- 
blunders  which  took  place  in  tistics.  How  the  regime  ex- 
Ihe  initial  years  of  the  Revolu-  pected  to  provide  comprehen- 
ution.  The  chief  error  was  the  sive  plans  for  each  sector  of 
mistaken  drive  for  industriali-  the  economy  without  such  in- 
zation.  Convinced  that  it  was  formation  is  a  question  Castr3 
only  its  "colonial"  type  rela-  himself  probably  couldn't 
tionship  with  the  United  States  answer  The  resulting  chaos 
that  had  prevented  the  crea-  led  "Che"  Guevarra  to  pub- 
lion  of  domestic  industries,  the  lically  complain  that  "without 
regime  launched  a  crash  pro-  statistics,  planning  is  simply 
the  "economTc^positi^iin   f^"!.  ^^    develop    local    plants  the   expression   of   good    inten- 

lower   classes.    But    the   ^""^  j^^  P.'r'?'^"?^"'"  ^^  consumer  tions. 

goods.     What    it     inexplicably 

failed    to    realize    was    that    in 

many  cases  the  cost  of  import- 

ing   raw  materials  equalled   —  ^'%^'>V^  "^^e  been,  are 

and  sometimes  exceeded  —  the   rt'"t'ct'<;n     of     tactual 


the  domestic  consumption  of 
cigars  has  jumped  125%).  and 
the  easy  availability  of  a  varie- 
ty of  social  services,  from  free 
medical  care  to  old  age  pen- 
sions, has  done  much  to  en 
hance 
of   the 

severe  shortage  of  many  con- 
sumer goods  and  the  price  in- 
creases in  others  have  dis- 
sipated a  good  deal  of  the  im- 


But 


Foreiq:n  Aid 

these    mistakes. 


mediate  advantage.  *     *  4U     /-       i    j         ^     i    o 

Money   simply    isn't   worth   cost  of  the  finished  product    By 
,f^u    ir.    r-.iKo    iu^c.^  A^.rc,   tr^^   thc  timc  the  mistake  had  been 

the    economy   was   al- 
purchase      The     barren    '"^st  in  extremis.  It  didn't  help 


sent  a   night   letter   to  Brandeis  asking   for  a   sympathy  shelves  of  drab  little  stores  pro-   matters  either  when  the  gov 

vide  an  ironic  juxtaposition  to   ^^"^.^"1'  ,^f..!!f''^^:l  '^^r.ii?  17   ing%.f  Cuba 


demonstration. 

Anvwav — durinpf  the  last  four  years  the  areas  where  the  material  paradise  envision- 

a  free  foruni  policy  existed  on rr -— -  ^^  ^y  Marx.  It  is  an  interesting 

campus    have    been    gradually  "^^i^  *^  campus  groups  solicited  commentary     on     the     current 

narrowing    (Outside  these  spe-  support    on    campus    for    off-  situation  that  almost  all  of  the 

cific  area.s  no  politicking,  pass-  campus   activities,   they    would  classified  ads  in  El  Mundo,  one 

ing    out   of    leaflets,   or   collec-  he  doing  it   under  the  univcr-  of    the    three    national    news- 

tions  are  allowed  )    So  finally,  sity's    name,    and    this    was    in  papers,  offer  items  for  exchange 

last    year     the    area    became  violation  of  the  university  act.  instead     of     sale.     Exhorbitant 

confined  to  a   12  foot  area  be-  Students   immediately    protest-  black  market  prices  for  every 


of    agricultural    diversification.   !"^ 


drastic 
more  a 
errors 
than  strategic  misconceptions. 
Basically,  the  government  has 
l)een  correct  in  its  edorts  to 
break  loose  from  the  bondage 
of  a  one-crop  economy.  So 
long  as  the  financial  well -he- 
remained    tied    to 


cut  back  on  the  amount  of  land 
available  for  the  planting  of 
cane. 

In  addition,  the  regime  had 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  effort  to  the  clearing  of 
new  fields,  in  a  Cuban  version 


the  shifting  fortunes  of  sugar 
there  could  be  little  hope  for 
mature  economic  ievehjptncrit. 
The  initi  .'  attempts  at  agri- 
cultural civersification.  while 
partially  contributing  to  the 
rather    drastic    decline    in    the 


tween  the  campus  nosts  and  the  ^.    and    the    Associated    Stu- 

street,    on    one    of    Berkeley's  dents    (Student    Council-type), 

busiest  streets.   It   was  quite  a  went  to  see  the  various  deans 

small    area,    but    large   enough  and    President    Kerr.    The    ad- 

for  groups  to  set  up  tables,  etc.  ministration    held    firm. 

Speech  Off  Campus  Speakers  Suspended 

Anyway,  last  week  President  So    a    rally    was    organized 


thing  from  American  cigarettes   i     i?'^ 
to    television    sets,    is    further   ^acKea 
evidence   of   the   economic   de- 
terioration  which   has   set    in. 


of  Khrushchev's  Virgin  Lands  ^^^^.^  S''^^'  *^^^'^'  /^'ready  been 
program,  only  to  find  that  it  marked  by  considerable  .suc- 
the  machinery  to  plow  ^^'•^'^  ^"  ^'^^  ^""'"  y*'^''^  «'"^^'  ^''« 
them.  The  mi.serably  low  sugar 
cane    crops    of    1961,    '62,    and 


Clark  Kerr  announced  that  all 
forum  activity  and  "open 
speech"   would  have  to  go  off 


a    rally    was 
around  an  oak  tree  on  campus. 


Embargo 

Some  attempt  has  been 
made,  by  both  the  regime  and 
its    apologists,     to    blame    the 


a  former  meeting  place  of  sev-   present  economic  difficulties  on 
eictl  yedis  ago.  This  wds  m  ui-   the  combination  of  nati:ral  dis- 


'63  —  by  which  time  the  har- 
vest had  skidded  almost  two 
million  tons  —  bore  witness  to 
the  economic  folly  of  the  re- 
gime. 

Inexperience 


Revolution  potato,  tomato  and 
cotton  nroduction  have  ail  in- 
ceased  by  substantial  margins. 
Consequently,  while  th(»  econ- 
omy is  floundering  today,  the 
conditions  have  Ix'en  created 
for  it  to  improve  consideral)ly 
tomorrow. 

Wh;»f  has,  in  fart    staved  tlie 


hubbub  rect  violation  of  the  University   aster    and    the 


A  large  part  of  the  difficulty   r^S'me     from     total     economic 


and  had   previously  only  been  dents  were  given  appointments  every  factory. 

interpreted     for    choosing     re-  to   appear  before   the  Dean   of        But  only   a   regime   bent   on   he  has  been  given  charge  of  a 

gents  and  business  affairs.  Students  for  disciplinary  action  fantastic    rates    of    economic 

However,   Kerr   used  thi.s   as  that  afternoon  at  3:00  p  m.  growth   in   an   unusually   short 

a   backbone   for   his  argument  (Continued  on  Page  6)  period  of  time  could  have  com- 


milk  farm 

What     further    complicated 
the   situation    was    tlie   almost 


West,  it  became  hopelessly  de- 


pendent on  the  large  sea  of  the 
East 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Report  From 


Opening  the  Closed  Society 


The  Boys  in  Blue: 
Psychological  Warfare 


By  GAIL  FALK  By  MARSHALL  C.  SPATZ 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Miss  Folk  is  a  native  oj  Pittsburgh  and  a  COFO  worker  in  Meridian,  .  .  xi.  t  i?  x-  x>  ^, 
Mississippi.  She  is  on  leave  of  absence  jrom  Radcliffe  College.)  Uniformed  guards  at  the  Information  Booth  now 
Excerpts  oj  a  letter  jroin  Miss  Falk  follow.  check  all  cars  entering  campus  to  keep  out  vandals  and 
There  are  some  very  important  reasons  why  the  Project  as  a  whole  must  con-  other  undesirable  elements.  These  guards,  on  duty  at  all 
tinue  into  the  winter  lest  the  effects  of  the  summer  be  nullified.  You  may  have  heard  times,  were  also  hired  to  enforce  the  parking  regulations, 
that  the  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  (the  main  Mississippi  paper)  carried  as  its  banner  The  guards,  according  to  Mr.  Sumner  J.  Abrams, 
headline  one  day  in  mid-August:  "COFO  Workers  to  Abandon  State  on  August  24."  If  Director  of  B  and  G,  enforce  the  existing  parking  rules 
there  were  truth  to  this  headline,  the  effects  for  both  the  white  and  Negro  communi-  and  provide  protection  for  stu-** 


ties  in  Mississippi  would  be  terrible  . 

A  more  subtle  effect  of  allow-^t 

ing  white  racist  Mississippians  have  yet 
to  believe  that  Northern  volun- 
teers are  "abandoning"  the 
state  will  be  to  confirm  their 
belief  thai  they  will  win  the 
present  struggle.  Many  South- 
erners know  that  the  compro- 
mise of  1877  came  14  years  af- 
ter the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. They  date  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  period  from 
May  1954  and  reason  that  if 
they  can  hold  out  for  just  four 
more     years     the    civil     rights 


to  show  to  ourselves  that  must  be  done  are  so  clear, 

and  to  Mississippi  Negroes  that  Negroes     cannot     vote;     they 

white  people  are  not  only  will-  should.    Negroes    cannot    read; 

ing  to  be  teachers  and  organi-  they    must    learn.    People    are 

zers  and   friends,   but  are   also  sick;  they  must  be  taught  about 

willing  to  share  for  more  than  vitamins    and    sanitation    and 

a  few  weeks  the  risks  they  are  county  health  services.  Negroes 

asking    Mississippi    Negroes   to  in  Meridian  have  a  hard  time 


commit  themselves  to  for  years. 
To  teach,  to  learn 


"mess"  will  blow  over. 

Very  important  is  the  effect 
©f  our  leaving  on  the  Negro 
people  of  Mississippi.  One  of 
the  least  talked  about  but  pos- 
sibly the  most  important  effect 
of  our  summer  project  was  our 
showing  to  some  Negro  people 
that  some  white  people  can  be 
trusted  and  lived  with  —  and 
loved.  For  many  of  the  Negroes 
I  talked  with,  integration  was 
not  something  worth  risking 
security    and    life    for    because 


I  want  to  tell  you  a  little 
about  why  1,  personally,  want 
to  be  part  of  the  continuing 
Mississippi  Project.  When  you 
are    in    Mississippi    the    things 


understanding  that  there  are 
human  beings  other  places  be- 
sides Meridian;  we  must  talk 
about  Africa  and  Hitler  and 
do  Israeli  dances  and  teach 
French.  Negroes  in  Mississippi 
are  poor;  we  must  learn  with 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


dents.  They  aim  to  prevent 
those  with  improper  parking 
permits  or  none  at  all  from 
parking  in  spaces  on  campus 
reserved  for  other  cars.  They 
are  also  supposed  to  exclude 
what  Mr.  Abrams  called  "un- 
desirable elements,"  such  as 
high  sc'hool  vandals,  who  have 
bothered  students  and  injured 
university  property  in  the  past. 
When  an  unknown  car  tries 
to  enter,  the  guard  asks  the 
driver  his  purpose  on  campus. 
Those  who  seem  to  lack  a  pro- 
per purpose  or  who  appear  to 
want  to  park  without  the  cor- 
rect permit  are  asked  to  leave. 
The  guard  exerts  both  a  "physi- 


In  and  Around  Town 


Barry  Andelman 


cal  and  psychological  deter- 
rent" on  those  Who  would  enter 
without  permission,  according 
to  Mr.  Abrams.  If  the  driver 
persists  and  enters  the  grounds 
despite  the  guard's  efforts,  the 
guard  on  duty  should  note  the 
license  number  and  may  call 
Security  or  even  the  police,  as 
has  been  done  several  times 
this  year. 

Each  guard  is  supposed  to 
admit  those  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  entering,  in- 
cluding cars  picking  up  Bran- 
deis  dates.  One  guard  said  that 
it  was  no  problem  in  nearly 
all  cases  to  separate  those  who 
had  a  good  reason  for  entering 
campus  from  vandals  and  other 
undesirables.  "You  can  spot  a 
college  student  a  mile  away  by 
the  way  they  look  and  talk,"  he 
said. 

Enforcement  has  been  lax, 
however,  especially  at  night. 
Guards  often  go  into  the  Infor- 
mation   Booth   to   keep  warm, 


tell  you  that.  They'll  say  they're 
Julian  Bream,  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  I  Solisti  di  Agreb,   Van   Cliburn,  Lorin  picking  up  a  young  lady.  You 

Hollander,    the    Ballet    Folklorico   of   Mexico,  the  Jose  Limon   Dance  Co.,  the   Branko  ^""^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^''^''  '^''''^  ^'''*  '^ 


Krsmanovich  Chorus,  and  "Pomp  and  Ceremony 

the     Boston     University     Cele-    

brity  Series.  This  is  the  last 
week  of  series  sale!  Any  7 
events  available  for  $23.00  and 
$28.00.  Write  to  B  U.  Cele- 
brity Series,  535  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  D'Oyle  Carte  Opera 
Company  will  appear  at  the  Co- 
lonial Theatre  for  two  weeks, 
beginning  October  19.  Since 
they  sell  out  quickly,  be  sure 
to  get  your  tickets  now.  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan's  Trial  by 
Jury  and  II. M.S.  Pinafore,  Pi- 
rates of  Penzance,  The  Mikado, 
and  lolanthe  will  be  performed. 

Bob  Dylan  will  be  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Saturday  evening, 
October  24,  8:30  P.M.  Tickets 
$2.10,  $3.20,  $4  30.  Enclose 
stamped,  self-addressed  enve- 
lopes for  mail  orders  to:  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


>> 


are  among  the  events  available   in 


The   Julliard   String   Quartet,    Marian  Anderson,  Nathan  Millstein,  the  Cleveland  ignoring  entering  vehicles.  One 

,^       ,    ,  .    Orchestra,  Rudolph  Serkin,  the  Vienna  Choir  Boys,  Leon  Fleisher,  the  Budapest  String  guard    said,    ''Anyone    with 

they    had    no    experjence    with    ,.        .    ^    ,.  t      ■      A^.     u  t>t--iu  it  t>  4^i»     t        i        o    -^   u  thievery  in   their  minds  won't 

white  people  whom  they  would   Quartet,  Byron  Jams,  the  Hague  Philharmonic,  Hermman  Prey,  the  London  Symphony,  ^^^  ^ou  t 

want  to  go  to  school  with,  to  be 
in  a  hospital  or  swimming  pool 
with.  Many  were  satisfied  with 
a  goal  of  "separate  but  equal" 
because  they  knew  no  whites 
that  they  would  like  to  have  the 
freedom  to  know.  But  in  the 
community  center,  a.">  we  talked 
togetlur  and  sang  songs  and 
ate  lunch  together  and  "mon- 
keyed" with  the  kids,  in  the 
Negro  homes  where  we  helped 
wash  dishes  or  ate  watermelon 
or  sat  in  the  living  room  talk- 
ing with  "our"  families,  we 
gradually  came  to  be  trusted 
and  loved,  not  as  white  people 
but  as  people. 

If  al'  the  white  volunteers 
went  home  to  their  nice  homes 
and  good  schools,  leaving  the 
iamilies  we  stayed  with,  the 
children  we  taught,  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  Mississippi's  attempt 
to  force  closed  the  crack  we 
made  in  "the  closed  society,"  I 
doubt  if  the  new  trust  and  un- 
derstanding would  endure.  We 


Until  October  21  only,  a  20% 

discount  is  available  for  a  sub- 
scription to  three  plays:  Lil- 
liom  by  Molnar,  Goldsmith's 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and 
Ibsen's  lledda  Gabler.  All  will 
play  during  November.  Sub- 
scriptions are  available  for 
three  Mondays,  three  Tues- 
days, three  Wednesdays,  or 
three  Thursdays,  three  Fridays 
or  Saturdays;  3  Wednesday 
matinees. 

Joan  Sutherland  in  Rossini's 
Semiramide,  the  first  United 
States  performance  of  Luigi 
Nono's  Intolleranza,  a  new 
English  version  of  Offenbach's 
Tales  of  Hoffman  with  Beverly 
Sills  and  Geraint  Evans,  the 
first  performance  in  Moussorg- 
sky's  original  version  of  Boris 


New  Society 
Urges  Social 
Responsibility 

The  Society  for  Social  Re- 
sponsibility in  Science,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  Monday, 
is  an  international  organization 
with  members  from  20  coun- 
tries,  including  six   Nobel  lau- 

¥•      »^.^,   ,Tt^.   A^.^.^  '    ^       ,   ,    reates.  It  is  organized  ".   .  .   to 

By   Kit   USLANER  Overture   to   Byron's   "Man-    foster  throughout   the  world  a 

In  a  recent  Presidential  poll,  the  Justice  found  that  a  maioritv  of  Wein   stu-  iT^"'  Schoenberg   Excerpt  and  tradition  of  personal  moral  re- 

A^    I         i  I   (  1  *u  1     4-  r   T^       .  ,      *     '  .^^  **   iiJrtjv7iiy   yji    TV  c  1 II   niu     Song  of  the  Wood  Dove  from  sponsibility    for    the    c  o  n  s  e- 

dents  interyieweil  favored  the  re-election  of  President  Johnson   and  feared  the  possi-   "Gurre-Lieder";     Respighi,  quences  to  humanity  of  profel 

bihty  of  a  Coldwater  victory.  The  main  reasons  for  this  fear  are  the  alleged  extremism  ;^Ch  u  reh  Winjlows";  Meiiotti,  sional  activity  .  .  .  Embodied  in 


Wiens  Favor  Johnson  for  President; 
Fear  Extrimism  in  Defense  of  Liberty 


Godunov  with  Boris  ChristofT, 
and  Mozart's  Abduction  from 
the  Seraglio  in  English  are  this 
year's  offerings  by  the  Boston 
Opera  Group.  Tickets  sold  by 
subscription  only  and  there  are 
very  few  series  tickets  left  — 
write  Boston  Opera  Group,  172 
Newbury  St.,  Boston  16;  or 
call  CO  7-8050. 

The  Charles  Playhouse  pre- 
sents Eugene  O'Neill's  A  Touch 
of  the  Poet,  The  Rivals  by 
Richard  Sheridan,  Giradoux's 
The  Mad  Woman  of  Chaillot, 
O'Casey's  The  Plough  and  the 
Stars,  The  Pinter  Plays,  by 
Harold  Pinter.  A  Touch  of  the 
Poet  has  begun  and  will  play 
thru  Nov.  8.  Charles  Play- 
house, 76  Warrenton  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Phone  HU  2-4850 
(See  Justice  review,  p.  5). 

ONE  TIME  EVENTS 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  15 

"Interaction  of  Color,"  sink- 
screened  examples  of  color  pa- 
per studies.  Carpenter  Center, 
Harvard,   9  a.m. -5  p.m.,  free. 

Boston  Symphony,  open  re- 
hearsal, 7:30  p.m.;  Schumann, 
Overture   to   Byron's   "Man- 


You     can't     keep     people     off 
campus  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Abrams  said  that  hiring 
these  new  guards  represented 
no  lack  of  confidence  in  securi- 
ty, but  asserted  that  it  was 
"easier  to  hire  guards  from  an 
agency"  than  to  get  more  reg- 
ular security  officers.  These 
guards  and  such  measures  as 
the  new  fences  around  the  uni- 
versity represent  an  attempt  to 
increase  enforcement  and  pro- 
tection capabilities.  Mr. 
Abrams  asks  students  to  pitch 
in  and  help  rather  than  to  criti- 
cize  security  regulations. 


issue  and  the  anti-foreij^n  aid  issue  in  the  campaign. 

Sunchee  Chou  of  Malaysia,  a  sophomore,  said  that  Johnson  should  be  re-elected 
"because  he  has  had  experience"  and  said  of  Goldwater  that  "someone  who  is  extreme 
is  not   always   reliable."   How-   -" — — — 


ever,  a  fellow  countryman.  Tan 
Wee-ng  of  the  class  of  '68, 
favors  Goldwater.  "I  think  that 
a  President  should  have  more 
drive  and  personality  than 
Johnson    has,"    he   said.    "What 


it  is  because  of  him  that  most 
people  will  be  voting  for  John- 
son." He  also  said  that  most 
Panamanians  want  to  see  a 
Johnson  victory  because  they 
feel    that  he  could   better  ease 


Johnson  is  doing  now  is  just  a    the  currently  strained  relations 


iollow-up  of  wiiat  somebody 
else  started."  Both  agreed, 
though,  that  the  election  would 
have  little  effect  on  Malaysia 
since  that  country  does  not  get 
much  military  or  economic  aid 
from   the   United   States. 

Klaus  Steltmnn  of  West  Ger- 
many, a  graduate  student  of 
Eiigli.s'ii  Literature,  said  that 
"Goldwater's  appeal  is  mainly 
irrational  and  d;mgerous,  too." 
He  added  that  he  found  the 
campaign  not  nearly  as  fierce 
as  he  expected  and  was  disap- 
pointed because  "this  election 
is  so  particularly  important." 

Richard  Millet  of  Panama,  of 
the  class  of  '68,  said  that  he 
preferred  Johnson  to  the  Ari- 
zona Senator,  but  added,  "If  I 
had  a  choice,  I  would  like 
Humphrey 

the  senior  Senator  from  Min 
nesota,  is  President  Johnson's 
running  mate.  He  said  of  Hum- 
phrey, "He  has  the  intellectual 
ability  and  the  know-how  to 
run   the   country,   I   think   that 


between  that  country  and  the 
United  States. 

Nick  Syriotos  of  Greece,  a 
senior,  feels  that  "Goldwater 
contradicts  himself  all  the 
time"  and  adds  that  "Greece 
could  not  afford  having  an  in- 
tolerable President  of  the 
United  States."  He  took  a  posi- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  Klaus 
Steltman  of  West  Germany  on 
the  conduct  of  the  candidates 
and  the  parties  in  this  election. 
"It's  too  dirty,"  he  said  of  the 
campaign.  A  fellow  countryman 
and  a  fellow  senior,  Dmitri  Ma- 
vros.  echoed  Nick's  support  of 
the  President.  "The  people  of 
Greece  want  John.son  because 
they're  afraid  of  extremism." 
He  also  cited  the  danger  of  war 
under  a  Goldwater  administra- 
Humphrey,  tion  and  the  possible  weakening 
of  the  Western  alliance. 

Vineeta  Singh  of  India,  of 
the  class  of  '66,  also  supports 
President  Johnson  for  re-elec- 
tion. The  reasons  she  gives  are 
that     "he     (Johnson)     opposes 


2    p.m., 
program 


Death   of  the   Bishop  of  Brin- 

disi. 

FRIDAY,   OCTOBER  16 

Jordan    Hall,    Hate    Groups 

^   .  ,       .     „  ,    ^,  .,,      in    the    Campaign;    8:15,    free, 

Goldwater      and    the    possible   Brookline     Worlrmen's     Circle 
foreign     aid    cut-off    if    Gold-    Center,  1762  Beacon  St. 
water  wins.  lonesco's  The  Lesson  and  The 

Roy  Baban  of  the  Phillipines    Chairs,  Northeastern  Univ.,  Ell 
a   junior    who   feels   that    a   Student    Center,    Room    312, 

8:30,  free. 

Boston  Symphony, 
rush  seats  60c,  same 
as  Thursday. 

SATURDAY,   OCTOBER   17 

Jerry  Bramblatt,  piano, 
Gardner  Museum,  3  p.m.,  free; 
Handel,  Mozart,  Debussy. 

Ravi  Shankar,  Indian  com- 
poser and  musician,  playing 
guitar,  with  arrompaniment  of 
drums  and  strings,  Kresge  Au- 
ditoruim,  MIT,  8:30. 

International  Student  Cen- 
ter, 33  Garden  St.,  Cambridge, 
Swedish  Folk  Dance,  8:30. 

Boston  Symphony,  8:30, 
same  as  Friday. 

SUNDAY,   OCTOBER  18 

Borodin    String    Quartet    of 


is 

Goldwater  victory  would  bring 
"distinct  changes  in  policy  — 
and  decision-making."  He  adds 
that  "no  Phillipine  newspaper 
has  yet  endorsed  Goldwater." 

There  are  other  students  who 
favor  Johnson  who  say  such 
things  as  "I  would  be  dis- 
gusted if  Goldwater  won.  1  feel 
morally  involved  in  the  elec- 
tion" and  "Johnson's  ideas  seem 
to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
what  Latin  American  countries 
think  American  foreign  policy 
should  be."  There  arc  also  a 
few  who  don't  care  for  either 
candidate,  but  generally  regard 
Johnson  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils. 

appears     to     be     no 


There 
strong  pro-Johnson  feeling  Moscow,  Kresge  Auditorium, 
among  the  foreign  students  MIT.  3  p.m.,  Borodom,  Quar- 
comparable  to  their  deep-root-  tet  #2;  Kindmith,  Quartet  #3; 
ed  admiration  of  the  late  Presi-  Beethoven,  Quartet  #14;  $2.50. 
dent  Kennedy.  Much  of  the  Ravi  Shankar,  Alumni  Audi- 
support  that  the  President  now  torium,     Northeastern    Univ 


claims  seems  to  be  inherited 
from  Kennedy  and  is  kept  in- 
tact by  the  threat  of  a  Gold- 
water  victory. 


y:30  p.m. 

Ford   Hall    Forum,    Jordan 
Hall,   8   p.m.,    free.    Dr.    Harry 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


this  tradition  is  the  principle 
that  science  and  technology 
should  contribute  fully  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind  and  never 
to  its  h  a  r  m  or  destruction." 
(SSRS  publication.) 

Present  activities  of  the  So- 
ciety include  a  public  educa- 
tion program;  constructive  pro- 
jects such  as  development  of 
agriculture  and  technology  in 
underdeveloped  areas;  studies 
of  the  relationship  of  the  physi- 
cal, biological,  and  social  sci- 
ences in  regard  to  such  prob- 
lems as  overpopulation,  auto- 
mation, and  diminishing  na- 
tural resources;  and  attempts 
to  prevent  and  control  chemical 
and  radioactive  pollution  of  air 
and  soil 

Some  activities  suggested  for 
the  Brandeis  chapter  of  SSRS 
are  featured  speakers,  confer- 
ences and  discussion  programs 
with  local  high-.school  science 
teachers  and  prospective  sci- 
ence majors,  and  letter-writing 
campaigns  on  various  issues 
such  as  Medicare,  bacteriologi- 
cal warfare,  nuclear  tests,  etc. 

Any  and  all  other  suggestions 
will  be  welcomed,  the  purpose 
of  the  chapter  being  to  make 
the  title  of  the  organization  a 
reality  through  action. 

For  further  information,  con- 
tact Joan  Faber,  James  Funs- 
ton,  Rima  Kittner,  or  Elaine 
Tarmy  via  the  University  mail- 
room. 
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Cinema  at  the  Saxon 


Mark  of 


Andrew  f4eyer 


At  the  Charles  Playhouse 

A  Touch  of  the  Poet 


Americans  have  grown  ashamed  of  their  own  films  and  thus  the  Hollywood  pro- 
is  becrinniner  to  stacrnate.  strivintr  ao-iiinuf  if«aolf  fmi/Qwri  ^ifVi^k*.  v^^r^f nvi^^i'fir  /M;<irii4 


Judy  Thurman 


A  Touch  of  the  Poet,  by  Eugene  O'lsTeill,  is  the  first 
duct  is  beginning  to  stagnate,  strivmg  against  itself  toward  either  profundity  (Night  of  five  dramas  which  the  Charles  Playhouse  will  present 
of  the  Iguana)  or  over-sophisticated  charm  (The  World  of  Henry  Orient,  Irma  La  this  season.  The  play  lacks  scope;  it  is  not  one  of  O'Neill's 
Douce).  In  short,  they  have  lost  their  innocence  and  spirit;  excepting  the  isolated  works  greatest.  But  the  characters  are  worth  paying  attention 
of  such  artists  as  Hitchcock,  Ford,  Hawks  and  Preminger,  the  industry  as  a  whole  to,  and  the  problem   is  familiar:   the  compulsions  of  a 


looks  sick. 

The  spirit  of  older  Holly- 
wood, the  spirit  of  innocence, 
exhuberance  and  fun  that  made 
so  many  films  work,  seems  to 
have  gone  underground  to  the 
new  American  cinema  and 
abroad  to  France.  Here  there 
are  not  only  great  directors  but 
stars  like  Jeanne  Moreau,  Jean 
Paul  Belmondo  and  Jean  Pierre 


aboard  a  plane  bound  for  Rio   touche,  in  which  the  material 
and  continuing  across  precari-   comes  through  directly  without 


ous  heights  on  construction 
sights  and  window  ledges  and 
down  into  swamps  infested 
with  alligators.  As  the  adver- 
tisements imply,  he  makes 
James  Bond  look  like  a  softie. 


^        ,,      , .     4K„  ♦^^^:4;^„  ^t       All  this  is,  of  course,  tremen- 

Cassell  who,  in  the  trad  ti on  of  ^^^^j  entertaining  and  even 
Bogart  and  Bette  Davis  can  somewhat  suspenseful.  DeBroca 
carry    a    film    simply    through  '^ 

their  strongly  individual  and 
vital  personalities  and  dynamic 
acting  talent. 

Shade  of  Fairbanks 

The  French  have  always  loved 
the  American  film  (especially 
the  "B"  picture)  and  the  tech- 
niques and  cliches  p>eculiar  to 
such  genres  as  the  gangster 
film  and  the  musical  were 
brilliantly  reworked  by  such 
artists  as  Francois  Truffaut  and 
Jean  Luc  Godard.  Now  on  view 
are  two  reworkings  of  another 
genre,  the  swashbuckling  ad- 
venture film.  These  thrived  for 
half  a  century  with  Douglas 
Fairbanks  and  then  his  son  and 
then  Errol  Flynn;  the  genre 
withered  away  and  died  with 
Stewart  Granger  in  the  fifties, 
under  the  reign  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  It  has  been 
revived  by  director  Philippe  de 
Broca  and  Belmondo  in  two 
gorgeous  wide-screen,  color 
films,  That  Man  from  Rio  (at 
the  Astor)  and  Cartouche  (at 
the  Paris).  (Watch  out,  they 
may  be  dubbed  in  Boston.) 

DeBroca  is  an  appealing  di- 
rector who  lacks  genius,  origi- 
nality or  a  strongly  individual 
style.  He  is  already  known  for 
his  three  love  comedies  (The 
Love  Game,  The  Joker  and  The 
Five  Day  Lover).  His  adven- 
ture films  are  like  his  comedies, 
sweet  but  without  depth;  they 
are  good  imitations  of  their 
models  rather  than  ingenious 
transformations;  they  look 
backward  rather  than  forward 
or  inward. 

That  Man  .  .  . 

That  Man  from  Rio  is  pro- 
bably the  more  inventive  of  the 
two,  since  it  ludicrously  exag- 
gerates the  material  so  as  to  kid 
it.  Here  Belmondo  plays  a  true 
innocent,  a  soldier  on  leave 
who,  when  he  sees  his  girl  be- 
ing kidnapped,  doesn't  even 
think  twice  before  jumping  on 
to  the  nearest  motorcycle,  fol- 
lowing her  to  the  airport   and 


the  sophisticated  gloss,  m 
which  the  hero  is  a  hero  and 
the  adventures  are  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Not  that  Cartouche 
isn't  fun.  This  is  a  costume 
drama  about  a  band  of  rogues 
in  eighteenth  century  France 
who  steal  from  the  ric'h  and 
stand  as  guardians  to  the  op- 
manages  to  capture  a  great  deal  pressed.  There  is  all  the  mut- 
of  the  color,  rhythm  and  atmos-   ton  chewing,  beautiful  sets  and 


dreamer. 

Con  Melody  has  exchanged 
a  rich  Irish  estate  for  an  unsuc- 
cessful tavern  near  Boston. 
Though  his  circumstances  are 
reduced  his  life  remains  an- 
chored   to    old    pretensions    of 


Death  of  Pride 

Eventually,  questions  of 
marrtage  and  honor  involve 
Melody  in  a  street  fight  and 
Sara  in  seduction.  His  dream 
gentility.  He  plays  the  Byronic  splinters  like  a  whiskey  bottle 
hero  who  has  '*  *.  .  .  stood/  in  a  barroom  brawl,  and  she 
Among  them  but  not  of  them'  "  niourns  for  the  illusion  she 
and  he  defends  an  imaginary  *ias  always  denounced  and  has 
dignity  against  the  assault  of  helped  to  destroy.  The  curtain 
the  vulgar  world.  In  truth,  his  ^al^s  on  the  death  of  pride, 
manners  and  his  manor  go  back  Much  of  the  dialogue  is  repet- 
no    farther   than    his   father,   a    itive,  and  where  O'Neill  is  sym- 


peasant  bootlegger. 

Melody  is  exposed  as  a  man 
of  shallow  insight,  who  nour- 
ishes his  illusion  at  the  expense 
of  an  adoring  wife.  She  is  the 
prototype  of  all  women  who 
are  compelled  to  love  dreamers 
and  are  victimized  by  their 
dreams.  Nora  Melody  happily 
allows  herself  to  be  stepped  on. 

Young  Yankee 

Her  mother's  slavery  dis- 
gusts the  daughter,  Sara.  She 
is  a  sensible  girl  with  tangible 
aspirations  who  has  no  patience 
with  her  father  and  his  selfish 


bolic  he  becomes  melodramatic. 
But  there  is  brilliance  in  the 
subtle  balance  of  relationships 
and  it  is  this  which  provides 
the  tension  and  intricacy  of  the 
play. 

Technical  Competence 
The  technical  aspects  of  A 
Touch  of  the  Poet  have  been 
polished  with  professional  at- 
tention. Leigh  Wharton  has  a 
flexible  talent  that  adjusts  well 
to  the  role  of  Melody;  Kath- 
erine  Squire  as  Nora  under- 
stands her  rather  narrow  part 
and  is  consistently  effective. 
But    Jane    Alexander    as    Sara 


fantasies.     He,  in  turri,  sees  her    gives  an  irregular  performance" 
as  a  scheming  peasant.  In  their 
blind    pride    and    consummate 


arrogance,  father  and  daugh- 
ter are  parallels,  and  the  sym- 
metry of  their  relationship  is 
the  dramatic  focus  of  the  play. 

A  fourth  major  character 
never  appears.  He  is  Simon 
Harford,  a  wealthy  young  Yan- 
kee   who    has    left    home    with 


moving  in  some  scenes,  but  flat 
and  occasionally  just  plain 
noisy  in  others.  The  suppport- 
ing  actors  and  actresses  are 
generally  competent,  especially 
Harriet  Rogers  as  Mrs.  Har- 
ford. But  since  the  stajje  is 
dominated  by  Melody  and  Sara, 
they  really  have  little  to  do. 
Michael     Murray,     who     has 


phere  of  modern  Brazil,  from  a  costumes,  tables  spilling  over, 
sun-parched  orange  construe-  cuffs  and  frills  and  jewelry  and 
tion  site  to  the  dark  primeval   earthy  comedy  that  there  were 


greens  of   the  jungle. 

And  yet,  wonderful  as  it  is, 
there  is  something  irritating 
about  DeBroca's  kidding  of  his 
material.  It  is  as  though  we 
were  all  grown  up  and  too  old 
to  enjoy  the  genuine  adventure 
film  .and  thus,  through  these 
tremendously  exaggerated  ad- 
ventures, we  are  laughing  at 
our  innocence  in  having  once 
been  wraptup  in  these  adven- 
tures. In  key  with  this  attitude 
is  the  presentation  of  the  hero 
as  a  simpleton.  Amiable  and 
charming  he  is,  but  only  an 
idiot  would  go  jumping  through 
the  trees!  It  is  as  though  De 
Broca  were  ashamed  of  his  own 
sweetness. 

Touche 


in  the  old  Robin  Hood  —  Three 
Mustakateers  series;  maybe 
more  so. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 

Cinema 


dim  dreams  of  becoming  a  poet,  eight  years  experience  direct- 
ing drama  at  the  Charles,  at- 
tempts nothing  spectacular,  but 
then  ONcilTs  detailed  stage 
directions  limit  the  scope  of 
staging  innovations.  He  has,  as 
usual,  managed  to  organize  a 
neat,   coherent  production. 


He  is  sick,  Sara  is  his  nurse, 
and  of  course  they  fall  in  love. 
But  for  Sara  there  is  great 
irony  in  this  love,  for  she  ad- 
mires in  Simon  the  same  pride 
in  a  drt  am  which  she  condemns 
in  her  father. 


Durrenmatts  The  Visit' 


Anthony  Bell 


P.  P.  &  M. 


Polish  in  the  Wind 


Tragedy     presupposes 
TTius,    I    much    prefer    Car-    despair,    moderation,     lucidity, 

— t'J5fJ07i,  a  sense  of  responsibilily. 

In  the  Punch-and-J udy  shotv  of 
our  century,  in  this  backsliding 
of  the  white  race,  there  are  no 
more  guilty  and  also,  no  re- 
sponsible men.  It  is  aUvays, 
"We  couldn't  help  it"  and  "We 
didn't  leant  that  to  happen."  . .  . 
We  are  all  collectively  guilty, 
collectively  bogged  down  in 
the  sins  of  our  fathers  and  of 

.    .    Comedy 

1        A^     t  A     At.       '4u^i^  .,♦,,1^.,  4V.. .4  fii^AT  ..MviY-irif   Ur*   alone    is   suitable    for    us-     Our 
or  are  so  clevoted  to  the  ethnic  styles  that  they  cannot  be  ^^^^^^^  ,^^^^  j^,^^  ^^  ^/,^  grotesque 

entertained.  .     as  well  as  to  the  atom  bomb. . .  . 

For   Peter,   Paul,   &   Mary    are   entertainment.    Their   But  the  tragic  is  still  possible 

voices  are 


The  Visit,  an  American  movie,  stariin^  In^rid  Herjrnian  and  Anthony  C^ninn, 
supposedly  has  some  connection  with  the  play  ol"  the  same  name  by  Frcdrich  Durren- 
matt.  And  while  it  is  all  very  well  to  insist  that  a  movie  of  this  sort  must  be  Jud^a'd 
as  if  there  had  never  been  a  play,  some  comparisons  will  be  made.  If  you  have  read 
or  seen  the  play  and  followed  some  of  the  subtlety  of  Du)  renmatt's  art,  the  temptation 
is  too  ^^reat  to  withstand.  Durrenmatt  writes: 

guilt. 


By  SID  GOLUB 

Some   people  didn't  enjoy   the  Peter,   Paul,  &   Mary 
concert.  In  i?eneral,  these  people  either  hate  all  folk  music,  ?;i^^ /^!*5^^?/;',17; 


perfectly  matched  and  their  harmony  is  close  even  if  pure  tragedy  is  not. 


and  used  to  best  advantage. 
The  arrangements  that  they  use 
are  professional  and  well-con- 
structed. Even  their  humor  is 
polished  and  professional. 

This  polish  leads  to  one  of 
the  group's  key  faults.  The  pro. 
fessional,  lehearsed  sound  is 
wonderful  for  listening,  but  it 
lacks  any  element  of  spontane- 
ity. Even  the  jokes,  which  were 
humorous,  losi  something  by 
being  so  obviously  planned. 
The  audience  was  left  with  a 
wonderfully  enjoyable  image, 
but  no  real  personality  coming 
through  that  image. 

However,  these  drawbacks 
are  hardly  noticeable  at  a  P, 
P,  &  M  concert  —  even  one 
where  you  have  to  crowd  to- 
gether sitting  on  an  uncomfort- 
ably hard  floor.  The  songs  arc 
outstanding.  The  versatility  of 
the  performers  was  demon- 
strated by  the  excellence  of 
such  numbers  as  the  touching 
Springhill  and  the  driving 
Jesus  Met  the  Woman..  Some- 
times the  group  becomes  pre- 
occupied   with    the    distinctive 


Peter,  Paul  &  Mary  sound  and 
injured  a  beautiful  song  such 
as  Cuckoo  by  u.'^ing  it  for  little 
more  than  a  vehicle.  The  song 
that  just  didn't  seem  right  1o 
me  was  their  playful  version  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  Blues,  but 
then.  I'm  a  devoted  Jesse  Ful- 
ler  fan. 

Minor  annoyances  abounded 
at  the  concert.  Somebody  had 
the  bad  taste  to  sit  there  and 
pass  out  literature  for  a  politi- 
cal cause  that  had  no  relation- 
ship to  the  concert.  The  accous- 
tics,  although  better  than  ex- 
pected, still  left  a  great  deal  to 
be  desired,  especially  on  the 
louder  songs.  The  general  in- 
appropriateness  of  holding  a 
concert  in  a  g>mnasium  was  in- 
tensified by  the  lack  of  com- 
fortable seating.  Most  annoying 
of  all  was  a  poor  piece  of  pl?n- 
ning  whereby  almost  all  the 
songs  sung  in  the  second  half 
of  the  concert  were  familiar 
pices  from  their  recordings.  An 
audience  doesn't  want  to  hear 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


So  Durrenmatt  wrote  a  tragi- 
comedy in  which  the  implaus- 
ible implies  the  real  to  the  ex- 
tent of  tragedy.  Satire  is  not 
produced  by  a  grotesquery  of 
the  absurd  but  by  distorting 
the  image  of  what  is  real  so 
slightly  from  the  original  that 
it  is  like  looking  at  two  very 
similar  transparencies  held  to- 
gether. The  tightness  and  econ- 
omy of  action  in  Durreninall's 
play,  it  lack  of  wasted  motion, 
insisting  that  all  maneuvers  be 
functionally  meaningful,  pro- 
duce an  internal  consistency 
that  has  no  trouble  in  proving 
to  us  that  it  is  tragic  and  close 
to  reality. 

Movie  Misses  Point 

In  the  Punch-and-Judy  show 
of  the  movie  the  method  is 
somehow  reversed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  We  are  now  to 
be  convinced  of  the  sadness  of 
the  world  by  wasted  and  some- 
times grandiose  motion  which 
never  succeeds  in  becoming  as 
sublime  as  ofToring  a  hundrcHl 
pound    diamond    to   God    as   a 


bribe,  or  in  remaining  as  close 
to  the  real  as  does  the  subtle 
satire  of  the  play. 

The  richest  woman  in  the 
world  returns  to  her  home 
town  which  she  left,  dishon- 
ored, at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  offers  the  impoverished 
townfolk  one  billion  marks  if 
they  do  her  sufTicient  justice 
and  put  her  old  lover  to  death. 
They  react  with  indignation 
and  yet  succeed  in  carrying  out 
her  request  against  Serge  (Al- 
fred 111  in  the  original,  Anton 
Schill  in  the  American  produc- 
tion) who  has  become  one  of 
the  most  respected  men  in  the 
town  of  Gullen. 

In  the  movie,  Carla.  the  rich- 
est woman  in  the  world,  brings 
a  cavalcade  of  trucks  loaded 
with  Vespas  and  Fiats  and  tele- 
vision sets  to  Gullen  to  tempt 
the  villagers.  In  the  movie  we 
discover  directly  many  events 
which  were  effective  in  the  play 
precisely  because  we  discover 
them  only  through  the  eyes  of 
a  single  character  The  changes 
in  the  townspeople  are  not  so 
blatant  that  we  notice  them  be- 
fore Serge  does.  In  the  play  it 
is  Serge  who  discovers  the 
townspeople  with  new  posses- 
sions and  because  he  is  shocked, 
so  are  we.  The  makers  of  the 
movie  seem  to  have  assumed 
that  if  the  play  didn't  show 
certain  actions  it  is  always  be- 
cause the  producers  could  not 
lit  them  on  the  stage. 

Too  Beautiful 

The  increase  in  gloss  loads 
the  movie  with  a  sense  of  waste 
and  of  unnecessary  beauty. 
Ingrid  Bergman  is  too  beautiful 
and  too  concupiscent  and  An- 


thony Quinn  remains  too  much 
of  a  powerful  m  a  1  e  to  g  i  v  e 
their  scenes  together  an  appro- 
priate tone.  In  a  grappling 
love  scene  in  an  old  barn  they 
reenact  the  passion  of  their 
youth  but  it  is  not  the  horrify- 
ing imitation  of  the  young  by 
the  once  beautiful.  Rather  it 
is  the  rekindling  of  an  old  pas- 
sion in  those  for  whom  passion 
is  still  possible.  One  cannot 
avoid  the  sensation  that  they 
might    become  lovers  again. 

Carla  Zachanassian  has 
bought  the  magistrate  who  had 
long  before  turned  her  out  of 
Gullen.  In  the  play,  he  is  con- 
stantly at  her  side  as  her  butler, 
both  grand  when  he  has  to  play 
the  magistrate  and  impassively 
subservient  when  he  waits  on 
her.  In  the  movie  he  is  just 
the  magistrate.  Justice  may  be 
bought  but  it  still  remains 
lofty.  Carla's  panther  escapes 
and  tlie  townspeople  are  off  in 
the  ni^ht  running  around  with 
guns.  Tlu>  movie  has  the  pan- 
ther finally  shot  by  Serge's 
wife,  an  addition  which  must 
be  significant  but  which  re- 
mains unclear. 

Scanty  Adaption 

The  adapters  felt  so  unsure 
of  the  ability  of  the  plot  to 
sustain  interest  that  they  felt 
constrained  to  include  a  sexy 
sub-plot  with  a  beautiful  young 
girl  who  is  often  scantily 
enough  dressed  to  provoke  our 
waning  interest.  And  worst  of 
all  Anthony  Quin  comes  on  as 
such  a  powerful  moral  figure 
that  by  the  end  of  the  movie  he 
is  a  tragic  hero  of  huge  propor- 
tion; in  the  movie  it  is  because 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Berkeley  Protest 


(Continued  from  Page  3)       ^ 

Well,  at  3:00  p.m.  they  ap- 
peared —  with  698  other  stu- 
dents, in  front  of  the  Dean's 
office.  These  other  students  had 
signed  a  petition  saying  they 
were  equally  respon.sibie  for 
the  five's  actions,  and  should 
be  punii^hed  equally.  Needless 
to  say,  when  the  five  names 
were  singled  <»ut  by  the  Dean's 
secretary,  none  appeared.  Tliose 
five  and  the  three  others  (by 
the  oak  tree  rally),  were  "in- 
definitely suspended"  All  600 
spent  the  night  in  Sproul,  and 
were  joined  by  a  sympathetic 
crowd  of  1200  in  the  Plaza  out- 
side. By  11:00  a.m.  the  next  day 
the  ranks  of  the  crowd  swelled 
to  4000. 

In  the  afternoon  it  was 
helli.sh  hot  in  the  plaz:^,  but 
none  left.  A  police  car  had 
come  in  to  arrest  a  demonstra- 
tor seated  at  the  table  soliciting 
funds  for  the  demonstration.  It 
was  immediately  surrounded 
by  1000  kids,  and  co'uldn't 
move.  The  arrested  guy.  (not  a 
University  student),  was  kept 
inside  the  car.  He  was  there 
for  36  hours  —  never  leaving 
the  car!  He  refused  to  move  un- 
less the  crowd  wanted  him  to. 
Groups'  Demands 

The  demands  of  the  group 
were:  (1)  release  the  guy 
under  arrest  and  reinstate  the 
eight  suspended  students;  (2) 
reinstate  the  Hyde  Park  area 
(called  Bancroft-Telegraph 
area  after  the  streets  it  bor- 
ders on),  as  a  free  speech  area 
All  sides  spoke  —  the  crowd 
was  in  general  very  orderly  — 
if  tired,  hoi  and  smelly.  About 
5:00  p.m  we  sang  for  a  while 
to  keep  up  spirit.  I  went  home 
at  night,  but  after  I  left  some 
"Greeks"  (frateri-.ity  bastards) 
came  over  to  harass  the  demon- 
strators by  tossing  lighted  ciii- 
arettes  and  eggs  into  the  crowd. 
About  2:00  a.m.  they  went 
home. 

Later  I  joined  the  crowd 
of  3000  again  Everyone  was 
still  in  good  spirits.  Meanwhile, 
negotiations  between  faculty, 
students  and  administration,  in 
every  permutation  and  coml)i- 
nation.  had  been  going  on  for 
two  days  and  seemed  doadend- 
ed  Tomorrow  was  Parent's 
Day.  and  the  university 
couldn't  afford  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  a  large  group  of  pro- 
testing demonstrators,  an  "un- 
sightly mess"  against  Greek 
pillars  which  signify  nothmg 
here  So  by  this  afternoon  we 
were  warned  to  expect  the 
police  any   time. 

A  local  radio  stati(m  helped 
us  by  asking  for  contributions 
for  food,  medicine  and  blank- 
ets Everyone  was  supplied 
with  food  atid  drink  (which 
was  quite  a  task).  The  organi- 
zation was  very  efficient. 
Last  Meeting 

About  6:00  p.m.  the  leaders 
announced  to  a  crowd  of  "^OOO- 
500)  (everywhere  you  could 
see  there  were  people),  includ- 
ing manv  faculty  members  and 
gr;Kl  students,  that  the  leaders 
would  meet  with  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  last  time,  and 
that  when  the  leaders  returned 
they  would  cither  announce 
that  a  compromise  had  been 
reached  or  that  the  demon.stra- 
tors  would  be  taken  away. 

It  was  quite  a  solemn  mo- 
ment. Calmly,  the  leaders  told 
the  demonstrators  how  to  act 
when  arrested  —  go  limp,  pro- 
tect faces  from  clubs,  get  the 
badge  number  of  anyone  hitt- 
ing you.  All  shoes  were  re- 
moved and  jewlery  given  to 
two  people  to  guard.  Pierced 
earrings  were  removt^d  and  so 
were  glasses.  Then  everyone 
settled  back  and  waited  for 
arrest  or  action.  We  were  all 
surrounded  by  the  poHce. 

We  waited  for  two  hours.  We 
got  bulletins  from  a  phone  con- 
nected to  the  negotiations  room. 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789   Main   Street 

WALTHAM 

Open  5  A.M.    Close  9.00  P.M. 
Parking  in  Rear 


At  one  point  a  message  released 
said  all  was  going  well  —  then 
badly  —  then  silence.  Then 
there  was  an  announcement 
that  the  area  (about  one  quar- 
ter square  mile,  filled  with 
people)  was  being  cordoned 
off,  and  everyone  inside,  (in- 
cluding faculty),  were  subject 
to  arrest  anytime.  Everyone 
was  very  determined;  this  was 
the  critical  moment;  no  one 
would  leave. 

We  were  being  jeered  at  by 
200  Greeks,  some  who  had 
sticks,  who  wanted  to  start  a 
riot.  Feelings  ran  very  high, 
everyone  was  very  tired,  but 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  of 
solidarity  and  of  the  necessity 
to  keep  order.  It  seemed  very 
macabre  —  as  if  it  belonged 
to  another  world  —  that  5000 
people  had  to  offer  themselves 
for  sacrifice  to  keep  freedom 
of  speech  in  a  university  in  this 
country. 

We  were  people  of  differing 
backgrounds  and  purpose,  yet 
we  were  united  behind  this 
issue,  and  determined.  The 
buildings,  silhouetted  in  the 
dusk,  were  covered  with  people 
who  looked  like  little  spines 
on  some  immense  animal  skin. 
Son.e  policemen  went  into  the 
center  of  the  seated  group,  and 
in  doing  so  stepped  on  some 
demonstrators.  The  crowd  stood 
still,  but  a  low-toned,  menacing 
"boo"  went  up.  But  the  police- 
men didn't  do  anything. 

Leaders    Return 

It  was  almost  dark  when  the 
leaders  returned.  As  they  re- 
turned tliere  was  a  roar  in  the 
distance,  like  the  sound  of 
tanks,  that  grew  nearer  and 
nearer.  I  have  never  felt  so  de- 
termined yet  so  trapped  in  my 
life,  and  from  the  looks  on  the 
people's  faces  near  me,  this 
feeling  was  shared.  They  were 
coming  to  get  us.  We  wouldn't 
move,  wouldn't  resist,  yet  it 
seemed  so  solemn  yet  so  sense- 
less in  this  world  of  relative 
"order  and  security"  that  it 
didn't   seem   real. 

A  complete  silence  settled 
over  the  throbbing  crowd.  The 
leaders  spoke.  It  was  better 
than  we  had  hoped  for  —  a 
workable  compromise,  maybe. 
The  leaders  had  agreed  that, 
with  agreement  of  the  demon- 
strators, the  crowd  would  dis- 
band until  Monday  noon  when 
the  leaders  would  discuss  and 
answer  questions  on  this  com- 
promise ,and  the  student  body 
would  vote  (informally,  I 
think)  on  it. 

The  crowd  was  restless  but 
upon  hearing  the  compromise, 
began  to  disperse  very  slowly. 
The  500  policemen  (official 
news  tally),  adorned  with  hel- 
mets, clubs.  SS  storm-trooper 
tyoe  black  boots,  and  various 
other  equipment,  slowly  dis- 
persed  also. 

I  can't  convey  to  you  the 
uni^sual  feeling  of  seeing  so 
many  different  groups  at  Ber- 
keley united  behind  one  issue. 
In  a  small  school  one  gets  this 
feeling  often,  luit  here  it  is 
usually  entirely  impersonal. 
President  Clark  Kerr  only  gave 
wav  iindf^r  extreme  pressure, 
and  I'm  sort  of  surprised  he 
gave  way.  especially  when  he 
was  .so  firm  earlier  tonight, 
beforo  the  press.  Although  he's 
in  a  lousv  position,  he  brought 
it  unon  himself  —  and  I'm  not 
sorry  for  him  There's  a  bond 
issue  on  the  ballot  in  Novem- 
l>er  to  give  the  Universitv  more 
monoy.  and  b<^sides  Parents' 
Day  tomorrow.  Kerr  is  current- 
ly ''no  nun  intended)  meeting 
wi*h  13  p^'versitv  nresidents. 
in^h^^ing  Harvard's  Pusey.  in 
<2on  Franc'-^co. 
Ff^ioi^nt    OrcanizaMon    Needed 

Fnoiigh  said,  oxrept  that  if 
Bnnd-^is  had  this  tvno  of 
nnited  action  it  would  get  far. 
R"*  mnst  of  all  it  needs  a  good, 
offi'^i^nf  organisation  to  run  it 

T  forcot  to  tf^l'  vou  that  ttie 
affroemon<  was:  (1)  to  sell  the 
■R'mcroft-Toioffranh  arei  to  ttie 
Assoc'J^teH  Students,  so  that  fu- 
tnr<^  iurisd'ction  over  i^s  use 
win  he  a  studont  no*  adminis- 
firtive.  m'>t«or:  C*)  to  relf^a*?'^ 
f|v^  nrrested  student  on  br«il 
'•'ifh  tho  nrovision  that  the 
TTniversitv  not  nress  chart»o^: 
C^)  to  nut  tho  eit?tif  sn-snen'^'^d 
«hident<  iin  before  the  Ff^mMv 
c^mto's  Committee  '^n  S<"dont 
P^'V* ^vir»r.  whi'^h  ^"'''1  nf^*""^'"*! V 
ho  if>tyir.ryi  with  them  and  re- 
lease them. 


PdrticS        'The  Visit'    Amendments 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
scale  in  a  way  which  individ- 
uals, particularly  Brandeis  in- 
dividuals, cannot.  It  can  or- 
ganize, advertise,  magnetize, 
and,  in  sum,  vitalize  the  insti- 
tution of  student  government. 

Party  politics  can  bring  to 
the  top  the  best  we  have  in 
leadership.  A  party,  to  win, 
must  present  qualified  candi- 
dates: it  doesn't  have  to  pre- 
sent the  individual  with  the 
most  personal  contacts  or  the 
biggest  name;  for  a  party,  with 
its  party  workers,  will  be  able 
to  campaign  on  a  large  scale 
for  its  slate. 

A  party,  to  win.  however, 
must  present  more  than  candi- 
dates; it  must  present  a  plat- 
form, an  approach  to  solving 
the  problems  that  its  candi- 
dates, if  elected,  will  face.  This, 
in  turn,  will  stimulate  thought, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
voters,  who  would  be  offered  a 
choice  ("not  an  echo"),  but  on 
the  part  of  those  who  must 
prepare  a  platform  which  is 
realistic  and  will  win  votes. 
Opinion  Divided 

Brandeis  is  fortunate  in  not 
having  fraternities,  which 
would  end  up  vying  for  the 
honor  of  placing  its  candidates 
in  office.  Campaigns  here  could 
be  run  on  issues  rather  than 
on  fraternal  or  personal  con- 
tacts. Our  situation,  however, 
presents  one  problem,  which 
is  perhaps  the  explanation  for 
the  lack  of  a  party  system  in 
the  Brandeis  past.  Namely, 
around  what  principles  could 
opjKJsing  parties  be  formed? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  schism 
of  student  opinion  now  exists, 
and  that  this  schism  will  not 
grow  smaller.  It  splits  the  stu- 
dent body  into  two  general 
groups,  variously  designated  as 
radicals  and  conservatives, 
idealists  and  pragmatists.  old 
Brandeisians  and  new  Bran- 
deisians.  The  schism  divides 
those  who  want  to  continue  to 
protest,  who  don't  want  to 
work  with  the  Administration, 
who  won't  vary  an  iota  from  the 
wording  of  the  Activities  Fee 
requirements  of  olden  times 
from  those  who  recognize  the 
uselessness  of  continuing  pro- 
test, who  want  an  atmosphere 
of  academia  instead  of  war, 
who  perhaps  wish  to  broaden 
the  possibilities  of  financing 
campus  events.  Although  the 
ultimately  desired  ends  for  the 
students  and  for  the  University 
do  not  seem  to  be  in  question, 
it  is  the  important  questions  of 
means  which  now  divide  stu- 
dent opinion.  What  we  must 
decide  is  whether  this  division 
is  significant  enough  to  war- 
rant the  introduction  of  parties 
dedicated  to  alternative  pol- 
icies. 

Arouse  Students 

If  the  theoretical  division  is 
recognized,  the  rest  could  real- 
istically be  expected  to  follow. 
Those  of  us  who  favor  the  more 
pragmatic  approach  (and  who 
are  out  of  power)  could  meet 
to  settle  our  ground  rules  and 
to  form  a  platform.  This  would 
then  be  circulated,  and  all  who 
agree  with  it  and  would  work 
for  it  could  meet  to  choose  can- 
didates. The  party  would  then 
stand  behind  its  candidates  in 
an  attempt  to  win  control  over 
Council.  Using  the  dialectic, 
one  might  imagine  that  the 
Establishment  would  out  of  ne- 
cessity form  a  party  of  its  own, 
although  this  very  idea  re- 
minds one  of  the  infamous  slo- 
gan, "Solipsists  of  the  world, 
unite."  From  this  point,  wheth- 
er the  Establishment  organizes 
or  not,  we  could  move  to  a 
lively,  meaningful  campaign 
which  would  arouse  the  stu- 
dents to  pl^y  an  active  role  in 
their  own  government. 


he  is  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  the  town,  in  the 
play  whatever  heroic  stature 
he  gains  is  due  him  because  he 
is  the  same. 

Durrenmatt  calls  Clara  a 
woman  "whose  fortune  has  put 
her  in  a  position  to  act  like  the 
heroine  of  a  Greek  tragedy; 
absolute,  cruel,  something  like 
Medea."  How  un-Greek  the 
ending  of  the  movie  is!  The 
whole  movie  up  to  this  point 
has  convinced  us  that  nothing 
in  Gullen  is  inflexible  and  in- 
evitable. How  are  we  to  be- 
lieve in  the  inevitable  machin- 
ery of  tragedy  when  Serge  does 
not  die? 

The  movie  is  vulgar  and  I 
think  that  even  if  I  had  not 
read  the  play  I  would  have 
failed  to  be  moved  by  the 
quantity  of  cinematic  bull- 
dozers which  the  movie  em- 
ploys; in  any  case  you  must 
pardon  me  for  the  sin  of  having 
read  the  play  before  I  saw  the 
movie. 


SBR 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

Elliot  Evans,  summarized  their 
stand  in  this  way:  "We  feel 
that  the  students,  as  responsi- 
ble individuals,  are  mature 
enough  to  deal  with  problems 
of  this  nature,  rather  than  sim- 
ply leaving  the  job  to  the  Stu- 
dent Council.  Secondly,  we 
hoped  to  demonstrate  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  Student  Union 
— meaning  all  students — to  re- 
evaluate the  social  and  political 
situation  at  Brandeis  and  to 
begin  a  complete  revision  of 
the  existing  Student  Union 
Constitution." 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

a  rehash  of  previous  hits,  but 
would  like  to  think  that  the 
program  was  specially  prepared 
for  the  occasion. 

And  in  a  concert  where 
Peter,  Paul  &  Mary  sing  such 
diverse  and  enjoyable  songs  as 
a  clever  satire  on  Old  Blue  and 
a  very  sensitive  A  'Soalin'  cri- 
ticism sounds  contrived.  Be- 
sides which,  after  their  magni- 
ficent gesture  of  donating  their 
fee  to  rebuild  i  boml>ed  COFO 
voter  registration  center  in 
Mississippi,  any  criticism  seems 
irrelevant. 

In  Town 

(ConfiTJued  from  Page  4) 

Schwartz.  "Tsars.  Mandarins, 
and  Commissars." 

CONTINUING   EVENTS 

A  Slight  Ache  by  Harold 
Pinter,  and  William  Saroyan's 
Talking  to  You,  opening  the 
fall  season  of  the  Theatre  Com- 
pany of  Boston.  Hotel  Bostoni- 
an  Plavhouse.  Ends  Nov.   1. 

Trial  by  Jury  and  IIMS  Pina- 
fore presented  by  the  D'Oyly 
Carte  Opera  Company.  Colo- 
nial Theatre,  Oct.   19-21. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Ex- 
hibition. Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Documents  the  lifework  of 
America's  first  landscape  archi- 
tect, thru  Nov.  15.  free.  Mu- 
seum closed  Mondays. 

The  New  Folk  Room  (over 
Copley    Square     Restaurant, 


(Continued  from,  Front  Page) 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of 
Article  V  section  1,  paragraph 
e  shall  be  changed  to  read  ''An 
accurate  account  fof  Student 
Union  finances]  must  be  kept 
in  readiness  at  all  times  for  an 
inspection  by  any  student  who 
has  paid  the  Student  Activities 
Fee." 

The  last  sentence  of  that 
paragraph  now  reads,  *'An  ac- 
curate  account  must  be  kept  in 
readiness  at  all  times  for  an 
inspection  by  the  University 
auditor." 

(5)  Article  VII,  section  2, 
first  sentence  shall  be  changed 
to  read  ''AH  clubs  shall  be 
freely  open  on  the  basis  of 
either  competency  or  interest 
to  members  of  the  student  com- 
munity who  have  paid  their 
Student  Activities  Fee  or  the 
established  rate  of  membership 
for  said  clubs." 

The  first  sentence  of  that 
section  now  reads  "All  clubs 
shall  be  freely  open  to  mem- 
bers of  the  student  community 
on  the  basis  of  either  com- 
petency or  interest." 

(6)  Article  V,  section  2,  para- 
graph c,  the  last  sentence,  shall 
be  changed  to  read,  "The  Stu- 
dent Union  shall  not  at  any 
time  require  the  outlay  of 
funds  by  any  of  its  members 
who  have  paid  the  student 
activities  fee  except  by  direct 
taxation." 

That  sentence  now  reads, 
"The  Student  Union  shall  not 
at  any  time  require  the  outlay 
of  funds  by  any  of  its  mem- 
bers except  through  direct  tax- 
ation." 

(7)  Article  IX  shall  include 
the  following  sentence  at  its 
end:  "All  students  in  violation 
of  Article  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Student  Board  of 
Review." 

(8)  Article  V,  section  I, 
which  now  reads  "He  (presi- 
dent of  Council)  shall  prepare 
semi-annual  reports  of  the 
activities  of  the  Student  Union 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  of  the  Fac- 
ulty," shall  be  dropped  from 
the  Constitution. 

(9)  The  following  shall  be 
added  as  Article  IV.  section  9: 
"The  power  of  constitutional 
review  shall  be  vested  with 
and  only  with  the  Student 
Union  as  a  whole.  A  two-thirds 
majority  of  those  voting  in  a 
referendum  of  the  Student 
Union  may  declare  unconstitu- 
tional the  actions  of  any  stu- 
dent organization." 

(10)  The  following  shall  be 
added  to  Article  IX:  "The  Stu- 
dent Board  of  Review  may  call 
for  a  referendum  of  the  Stu- 
dent Union  to  vote  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  actions  of 
student  organizations." 

Copley  Square),  Jean  Redpath 
through  Oct.    18. 

At  the  Unicorn,  Phil  Ochs 
and  Judy  Roderick,  thru  Oct. 
17. 

The  Paris  Cinema,  841  Boyl- 
ston  (Prudential  Center),  pre- 
sents Cartouche,  with  Jean- 
Paul  Belmondo  and  Claudia 
Cardinale.    CO   7-8181. 

Black  Orpheus,  Esquire  Cin- 
ema. 491-7730 

Four  Days  In  November,  a 
complete  motion  picture  of  the 
events  in  Dallas,  November 
1963.  Two  weeks  only  at  the 
Gary  Theatre,  Stuart  at  Tre- 
mont  St. 


Earn  money  in  your  spore  time 
selling  "The  Minority  of  One, 
the  feorless  monthly  sponsored 
by  Linus  Pauling,  Bertrond  Rus- 
sell, Albert  Schweitzer,  and  oth- 
ers. Write  now:  "The  Minority 
of  One,"  Suite  1512,  154  Nos- 
sou   Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


SUNDAY   EVENING    Qct.    18    AT   8   O'CLOCK 

llr.  IIAIIIIY  M  IIWAIITX 

(Soviet  Specialist  for  THE   NEW  YORK  TIMES) 

"Tsars,  Mandarins,  and  Commissars" 
FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St  cor.  Hunting;ton  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


MICHAEL  ANTHONY'S  Italian  Restaurant 

PIZZA,   SUBS,   SPAGHETTI,   SEA    FOOD 

Open  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  11  A.M..11P.M. 
Fn.  and  Sat.,  11  A.M..12  P.M.     Sunday,  3  P.M.-ll  P.M. 

FAST  TAKE  OUT  SERVICE 
rw  4-3471  619  MOODY   ST. 


Ocff«>b«r  14,  1964 


Goldstein 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
chairman  of  the  World  Con- 
federation of  General  Zionists. 
A  busy  life  has  been  filled  by 
terms  as  President  of  the  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America; 
New  York  Board  of  Rabbis, 
Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica, and  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, among  others;  also  terms 
as  Chairman  of  the  United  Pal- 
estine Appeal  and  Co-Chairman 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 
Dr.  Goldstein  is  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews. 

(To  he  Continued) 


LBJ 


Mississippi 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

them  about  unions  and  farmers' 
cooperatives  and  Federal  Pro- 
grams. It  is  not  always  easy  to 
do  what  must  be  done.  But  as 
you  make  the  effort,  the  mean- 
ing becomes  clear  of  the  line 
you  heard  long  ago:  "I  am 
only  one,  but  I  am  one."  There 
is  a  certainty,  when  you  are 
working  in  Mississippi,  that  it 
is  important  for  you  to  be  alive 
and  to  be  alive  doing  just  what 
you  are  doing.  And  whatever 
small  bit  we  did  for  Mississippi 
this  summer,  Mississippi  did 
ten  times   as   much   for   us. 

Working  in  Mississippi  has 
given  me  a  clarity  about  what 
I  want  to  be  learning  in  college 
that  three  years  of  studying  in 
Widener  Library  could  not 
give.  Now  that  I  have  taught, 
I  know  what  1  want  to  learn 
about  teaching.  Now  that  I 
have  worked  with  people  to 
change  the  society  in  which 
they  live,  I  know  what  I  want 
to  learn  about  societies  and 
how  other  people  have  changed 
theirs.  Now  that  1  have  shown 
students  horizons  of  books  and 
other  countries  and  new  ideas, 
I  want  to  explore  these  hori- 
zons more  myself.  1  plan  to  go 
back  to  Radcliffe  in  February. 
Is  This  Hell? 

I  guess  the  thing  that  pulls 
me  back  most  are  the  loving 
people  wiio  made  us  a  part  of 
their  community.  People  I 
knew  in  Mississippi  could 
honestly  and  unselfconsciously 
express  affection  in  a  way  that 
few  people  1  know  in  the 
North  are  able  to  do.  They  did 
not  have  to  be  "cool"  or  "one 
up"  or  careful."  The  last  night 
I  was  in  Mississippi  I  wrote, 
"How  can  1  tell  them  up  North 
it's  hell  in  Mississippi?"  And 
then  1  answered  myself  by  say- 
ing, "Here  I  have  felt  more 
love,  more  sympathy  and 
warmth,  more  community  than 
I  have  known  in  my  life.  One 
may  argue  that  it  is  'the  sys- 
tem' that  causes  it  —  that  this 
community  is  a  defense  against 
oppression.  But  even  if  it  is,  is 
not  this  the  most  important 
thing  there  is?  Here  in  Meridi- 
an there  is  life  and  life 
abundantly.  How  can  I  say  it  is 
hell?" 


WEST  END 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
124  Tremont  Street,  near  the 
Park  Street  Station  in  Boston; 
there,  on  election  night  there 
will  be  five  TV's  in  the  gym, 
and  curfews  will  be  extended. 

Japanese 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
lectures  on  the  American 
political  and  economic  scene, 
the  students  will  hear  lectures 
given  by  Noel  Day  (a  liberal 
Negro  politician  running 
against  John  McCormack  for  a 
House  seat)  and  Bradford 
Morse  (a  local  politician  run- 
ning for  a  state  office).  The 
group  will  also  attend  union 
meetings,  at  least  one  politician 
rally,   and  an  NLRB  hearing. 

Many  of  the  students,  during 
their  Embassy  interviews, 
made  it  clear  that  they  were 
very  interested  in  America's 
race  problem.  For  this  reason  a 
trip  to  Roxbury  has  been  ar- 
ranged so  that  these  students 
will  be  able  to  meet  social 
workers  and  public  rehabilita- 
tion workers  of  their  own  age, 
"...  who  will  trade  ideas  on 
a  very  frank  level  with  very 
articulate,  perhaps  even  hostile, 
students." 


B.  K.  Nehru 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

ment  in  California. 

Nehru,  Ambassador  of  India 
to  the  United  States,  will  deliv- 
er the  memorial  lecture  in  the 
service  at  8:15  in  Ford  Hall. 
From  1949-54  he  served  as  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and   Development. 


SERYICENTER 

U-HAUL 
TRUCKi  ond  TRAILERS 
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ECONO.   CAR 
CAR   RENTALS 

809  Moin  Stre 

(Corner  of  Boer 
W\LTHAM,   A 
TWinbrook    ' 


Belmondo 
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Belmondo  combines  the  in- 
nocence and  warmth  of  his  man 
from  Rio  with  the  swagger  and 
audacity  of  his  by  now  classic 
Michel  of  Breathless.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  Claudia  Cardinale 
who,  as  a  rustic  wench,  I  find 
far  more  appealing  than  the 
over-powered  fashion  model 
beauty  of  8/',r  and  Pink  Pan- 
ther. Finally,  there  arc  a  couple 
of  scenes,  toward  the  end  which 
are  strikingly  beautiful  in  color 
and  composition  and  almost 
poetic   in   effect. 

Breathless  Antics 

In  a  way,  both  films  seem  to 
belong  more  to  their  star  than 
to  their  director  because  they 
are  both  imbued  with  the 
swaggering,  gentle  and  modern 
spirit  that  is  peculiarly  Bel- 
mondo's;  one  emerges  from  the 
theatre  more  than  with  a  unify- 
ing conception  of  the  film  as  a 
whole.  For  Belmondo  is  one  of 
those  extraordinary  stars  who 
can  carry  a  film  even  under 
weak  direction,  simply  by  dis- 
playing his  personality  in  all 
its  facets.  He  can  carry  a  scene 
with  a  child  (as  in  Man  from 
Rio)  with  an  innocent,  almost 
Chaplinesfjue  air  as  smoothly 
as  he  seduces  women.  He  is 
talented  in  acrobatics  (he  docs 
his  own  stunt  work)  as  well  as 
in  character  portrayal.  When 
he  is  well  cast  in  a  great  film 
as  in  Breathless  he  is  brilliant; 
when  he  is  miscast  in  a  bad 
film  as  in  Two  Women  he  car- 
ries the  job  ofT  heroically.  He  is 
all  the  characters  he  plays  and 
he  is  still  Belmondo  with  the 
exuberant  body  and  the  tough 
warm  face;  he  is  a  star  who 
can  also  act;  he  is  an  actor  who 
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Poge  Seven 


On  the  Latin  Beat  —  II 
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One  of  the  more  interesting 
aspects  of  the  Revolution  is  its 
seeming  willingness  to  permit 
a  large  degree  of  cultural,  ar- 
tistic, and  literary  freedom.  A 
few  years  ago,  afraid  of  what 
they  believed  was  the  immi- 
nent imposition  of  socialist 
realism,  a  number  of  writers 
and  intellectuals  asked  Castro 
to  define  the  cultural  policy  of 
the  government.  "Within  the 
Revolution,  everything;  outside 
the  Revolution,  nothing,"  he 
replied.  While  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  such  permissiveness 
will  continue — and  the  Russian 
experience,  for  one,  argues  elo- 
quently against  it — there  is  ev- 
ery indication  that,  in  this  area 
as  in  others,  Castro's  word  is 
the  government's  program.  So 
long  as  one  does  not  criticize 
the  Revolution  —  a  restriction 
which  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
minimized — one  is  free  to  cre- 
ate in  the  form  and  manner  one 
chooses.  At  the  old  Country 
Club  in  Havana,  now  a  national 
school  of  art,  I  was  shown  an 
exhibit  of  student  paintings 
which  had  a  fair  share  of  what 
can  only  be  termed  avant  garde 
creations. 

Literarily,  the  publication  of 
new  books  and  the  re-issue  of 
old  ones  has  been,  in  the  com- 
munist context,  no  less  bizarre. 
Jose  Rodriguez  Feo,  the  head 
of  the  National  Publishing 
House  and  a  former  classmate 
of  Norman  Mailer's  at  Harvard, 
told  me  that  he  was  about  to 
publish  a  collection  of  Kafka's 
short  stories. 

In  fact,  for  those  who  are 
apolitical,  the  Revolution  has 
been  something  of  a  cultural 
boom.  Ricardo  P  o  r  r  o,  a  39- 
year-old  architect  who  has 
studied  in  both  the  U.  S.  and 
Europe,  is  typical  of  such  men. 
I  met  Mr.  Porro  at  the  old 
Country  Club  where  a  number 
of  buildings  he  had  designed 
were  in  the  process  of  comple- 
tion. Each  one  was  for  a  sep- 
arate division  of  the  national 
art  school  and  the  boldness  of 
his  imagination  ("I  wanted  to 
do  something  creative  in  a  Cu- 
ban way  ■)  was  magnificent  to 
behold.  Though  Mr.  Porros 
salary  of  $450  a  month  was  far 
less  than  a  man  of  his  talents 
could  command  elsewhere,  he 
was  quite  emphatic  on  what  lie 
felt  were  the  advantages  of  the 
Revolution.  "Before  1959,"  he 
said,  "I  had  a  strong  fight 
against  prostitution  in  architec- 
ture. Unless  you  were  very 
famous  and  could  thus  do  as 
you  pleased  it  was  impossible 
to  make  real  art  since  you  al- 
ways had  to  do  what  your  cli- 
ents wanted  you  to  do.  Now 
we  have  absolute  freedom  of 
expression.  Take  these  school 
buildings  for  example.  They 
wanted  tlie  most  beautiful  and 
modern  buildings  1  could  build 
and  that  is  what  I  tried  to  give 
them." 

Yet.  despite  the  relative  lax- 
ity of  the  regime,  much  of  what 
passes  for  Cuban  art  seems  to 
be  designed  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  political  indoctrina- 
tion. A  joint  Russian-Cuban 
film  about  the  evils  of  life  un- 
der Batista,  Soy  Cuba,  was  so 
heavy-handed  that  at  one  point 
even  the  audience  began  to 
laugh.  A  series  of  prolonged 
vignettes  which  portrayed 
American  as  tourists  intent  on 
.sex  and  sailors  bent  on  rape, 
the  film  .seemed  almost  a  par- 
ody of  its  propagandistic  genre. 

But  compared  to  the  surreal- 
istic newsreel  which  preceded 
it,  it  was  quite  tame.  A  weird 
melange  of  past  and  present, 
the  "newsreel"  started  out  as 
a  docum.entary  on  the  rlaimrd 

n  senlrv  near 
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had  barely  finished  his  funeral 
oration  when  President  Ken- 
nedy could  be  seen  riding 
through  the  streets  of  Dallas 
on  that  fateful  day  last  Novem- 
ber. Right  after  his  assassina- 
tion, in  quick  three-second 
clips,  came  shots  of  Hitler 
speaking,  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  rally, 
Nazi  storm  troopers,  Senator 
Goldwater  over  the  slogan 
"Goldwater  es  la  g  u  e  r  r  a" 
(Goldwater  is  war),  a  German 
concentration  camp,  New  York 
police  beating  Negro  demon- 
strators. Hitler  speaking,  and  a 
John  Birch  society  meeting. 
The  import  of  the  film  seemed 
to  be  that  Kennedy  had  been 
assassinated  by  right  wing 
fanatics  and  that  the  U.  S.  was 
in  the  grip  of  a  fascist  conspir- 
acy. 

A  trip  to  some  of  the  bigger 
bookstores    in    Havana,    and    a 


casual  look  at  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  in  Santiago, 
proved  even  more  depressing. 
About  80%  of  the  available 
books  were  obscure  Commu- 
nist tracts  that  even  a  professor 
of  Marxism  would  find  dull. 
There  was  a  sprinkling  of  Chi- 
nese literature  but  while  some 
have  suggested  that  Castro  may 
be  the  man  to  rehabilitate 
Trotsky,  there  were  no  Trotsky- 
ist  publications  in  sight.  Al- 
though a  few  American  books 
could  be  found  in  translation— 
notably  Steinbeck's  Grapes  of 
Wrath  and  Twain's  Hucklc- 
berry  Finn — the  only  ones  I 
could  find  in  English  were  Hy- 
pothalmus  Control  of  the  An- 
terior Pituitary  and  Absorp- 
tion Spectra  in  the  Violet  and 
Visible  Region:  a  Theoretical 
and  Technical  Introduction. 
(To  he  Continued) 


CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Feofuring  Rib  Room  Roost  Beef  ond  Siicc^.ent  Moine  Lobster 

Coll  TWinbrook   9-8700 

For  the  Finest  Dining  Room  Accommoilofions  —  Cocktoils 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in  Waltham 
Route   128  —  Exits  48  and  48e  ot  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL   TERMS   FOR   SPORTS   TE/MS 
Bonquef  ond  Funrlion  Focilities  tor  Up  to  150  Persons 


M    A.  CRFINHILL  pictcnts 
hi  Um  rOLKLORL  CONCERT  SERIES 
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Third  Year  at  Brandeis 

Evelyn  Wood  Reading  Dynamics 


"2-10   times    your    beginning    reading    rate" 

Revised   course  with   emphases  on   study   techniques 

Adapted  to  needs  of  individual   student 

Student  group  rates 

Meeting  for  information-registration 

Thursday,  October  15,  7:00  P.M.  —  Ford  134 

or  call  HU  2-6280 
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THE     JUSTICE 


October  14,  1964 


On  the  Judges  Bench 

Forward  Progress 


.Pete  Weiner 


IVrliaps  this  university  needs  a  new  base  for  its  social  life. 
Intramurals  are  an  important  way  of  crcatinj^  tiiis  new  base.  At 
most  universities  in  the  Boston  area,  notably  xMIT.  Tufts,  Boston 
University.  Northeastern  and  venerable  Harvard,  fraternities  or 
house  systems  form  the  center  of  social  life  and  intramural 
athletics.  At  Brandeis  we  have  neither  fraternities  nor  houses. 
So  the  next  best  step  is  organization  on  the  dormitory  level. 

Intramural  dorm  teams  will  help  create  greater  cohesion 
within  the  various  dormitories.  This  is  extremely  important  at 
Brandeis  where  student  apathy  is  rather  alarming.  At  present 
there  is  no  unifying  factor  within  the  dormitory.  There  is  a 
school  of  individualistic  students  devoted  to  academics.  Bran- 
deis students  do  not  have  any  constructive  school  spirit.  The  only 
manifestation  of  a  student's  connection  with  the  university  is 
the  attempt  to  protest  against  the  administration. 

The  newly  created  Men's  Intramural  Council  will  help 
foster  unity  within  the  dormitories  by  organizing  intramurals 
on  a  dormitory  basis.  This  is  the  most  important  concept  of  the 
reorganized  intramural  program.  Perhaps  this  will  not  be  possi- 
ble until  next  year.  But  it  is  essential  to  an  elYective  intramural 
program  and  will  create  the  basis  for  further  social  reorganiza- 
tion. 

The  intramural  council  began  operation  two  weeks  ago  un- 
der a  set  of  regulations  approved  by  the  ten  eager  representa- 
tives. The  council's  function  is  to  develop  and  administrate  the 
intramural  program.  Students  now  have  a  voice  in  the  operation 
and  extent  of  the  activities.  Intramurals  are  run  for  the  benefit 
of  the  student  body  and  should  be  run  by  the  students. 

The  council  plans  many  new  sports  for  the  coming  year.  This 
Friday  the  council  is  sponsoring  an  intramural  cross-country 
meet  during  half-time  of  the  Brandeis-Babson  soccer  game. 
Other  new  sports  include  tennis  tourneys,  ping-pong  and  spring 
track.  Holdover  sports  include  flag  football,  basketball,  volley- 
ball, bowling  and  softball. 

The  flag  football  season  began  in  earnest  last  week  with 
a  full  slate  of  games.  New  this  year  are  Saturday  football 
games  alleviating  the  problems  of  forfeits,  labs,  classes,  con- 
flicts, etc.  The  football  program  will  run  through  Nov.  4.  A  total 

of  13  teams  will  play  six  games  apiece. 

*  *  •  • 

In  the  opening  games  of  the  '64  season  Bio-Chem  dominated 
intramural  flag  football  play  as  they  scored  two  easy  victories. 
Bio-Chem  defeated  Shapiro  Bl  30-0  and  toppled  the  Avengers 
24-6.  Fran  Stol/.enbach  and  Dan  Barker  led  Bio-Chem  scoring 
once  apiece  in  each  contest.  Joe  Perkins  made  the  lone  tally  for 
the  Avengers. 

Les  Grands  Prix  whipped  Peter  and  the  Wolves  8-0  and 
tied  the  Students  6-6.  In  other  action  Deroy  sent  Peter  and  the 
Wolves  to  their  second  defeat  with  a  12-0  victory.  Shapiro  A 
topped  Shapiro  BI  22-0.  Ridgewood,  led  by  Mel  Orlans  and  Bob 
Shaw,  squeezed  out  an  8-6  victory  over  Shapiro  B2 


Chris  McLaughlin  outdribbles  Angela  Caranjo  of  Stonehill  as  Judges  scored  a  2-1   victory 
in  season  opener.  ^  t«,  u  ^  ^    vi^iuiy 


Booters  Defeat  Barrington,  6  -  2; 
Lose  to  BU,  5-2;  Colby,  4-1 


Dave  Nemirofl"  and  Dave  Gerstel  will  represent  the  Judges 
in  the  lirst  annual  Brandeis  invitational  singles  tennis  champion- 
ships at  the  Rieger  Courts  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Oct.  17-18.  MIT 
has  been  tabbed  the  pre-tourney  favorite.  Tech  Capt.  William 
Petrick  and  his  lOth  ranked  Eastern  teammate  Paul  Ruby  have 
been  topseedcd  in  the  New  England  event. 

Twelve  schools  will  compete  for  the  Joseph  M.  Linsey  Bowl 
according  to  Brandeis  Athletic  Director  Irving  Olin  The  win- 
ner of  the  single  elimination  draw  will  be  determined  in  the 
final  round  Sunday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

Competitors  from  Harvard,  Boston  University.  Providence, 
Clark.  Babson,  Bentley,  St.  Anselm's,  Worcester  Polytech,  Tufts 
and  Stonehill  will  also  be  in  action. 

The  individual  entries  will  be  Rick  Spaulding  and  Dan 
Kleinman.  Harvard;  Joseph  Vay.  Boston  U.;  Brian  McMahon  and 
Kevin  Thelan,  Providence;  Andrew  Goldberg  and  Fred  Theiler, 
Clark;  Chris  Brooks  and  Steve  Epstein.  Babson;  David  Kennedy 
and  John  Baresch,  Bentley  and  James  Hennessey  and  Marcel 
Denais,  St.  Anselm's. 

Also  Jon  Pardee  and  Bob  Stow,  WPI;  Paul  Snider  and 
Steven  Falk,  Tufts;  and  John  Maloy  and  Don  Campbell,  Stone- 
hill. 

*  •  *  * 

The  Brandeis  lacrosse  team  opens  fall  practice  this  week 
as  the  sport  enters  its  third  and  most  glorious  year  at  this  in- 
stitution. The  team  has  made  great  strides  since  its  inception  and 
will  do  considerably  better  this  year  under  the  able  tutelage 
of  Matt  Sgan.  Last  year  a  large  number  of  freshmen  and  upper- 
classmen,  feeling  a  sudden  need  to  sublimate  and  displace 
anxieties  which  somehow  appeared  last  spring,  tried  out  for  the 
team. 

This  season  the  team  has  new  uniforms  and  new  equipment 
to  help  strengthen  their  image.  A  fall  schedule  of  practices  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  at  4  o'clock  will  begin  on 
Oct.  15. 

Sports  on  Tap 

Wednesday.  Oct.   14 

Golf  —  Vermont  Home 

I.  P.M. 
Friday,  Oct.  16 

Soccer  —  Babson  Home 

2   P.M. 
Saturday,  Sunday,  Oct.  17-18 

Tennis  —  Brandeis 

Invitational  All   Day 

Monday,  Oct.  19 

Golf  —  MIT  Home 

12:30  P.M. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  20 

Soccer         Tufts  Away 

2:30  P  M. 
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The  Judges  evened  up  their 
record  with  a  6-2  triumph  over 
Barrington  College  of  Rhode 
Island  at  Gordon  Field  Tues- 
day. Brandeis  rebounded  from 
last  weeks'  losses  as  they  took 
an  early  2-0  lead  against  the 
defending  Southern  New  Eng- 
land conference  champions. 

Senior  halfback  Dan  Obasun 
paced  the  winning  attack  with 
a  brace  of  goals  and  an  assist. 
Co-Capt.  Dimitri  Mavros  tal- 
lied a  goal  and  a  pair  of  assists. 

Brandeis  goalie  Sheldon 
Glass  and  George  Richardson 
of  the  visitors  each  turned 
aside  10  shots. 

The  game  was  a  rather  slop- 
py affair.  Tiie  Judges  moved 
ahead  2-0  as  Bob  Bersson 
scored  on  a  pass  from  Mavros. 
Cadman  Mills  added  another 
one  minute  later  on  a  penalty 
kick. 

The  Judges  kept  the  ball  near 
the  Barrington  goal  through- 
out the  first  half  but  missed 
numerous  scoring  opportuni- 
ties. Barrington  made  it  2-1  in 
the  second  period  as  Buyoon 
Chung  beat  Glass  on  a  penally 
kick. 

Jud[>:es  Roll 

Brandeis  kept  up  their  at- 
tack in  the  third  period  as 
Chris  McLaughlin  and  Dan 
Obasun  tallied  to  raise  the  toll 
to  4-1.  The  Judges  played  an 
impressive  second  half  as  the 
team  clicked.  The  booters 
passed  and  set  up  plays  as  the 
ofTensive  line  continuously  har- 
assed the  Barrington  goalie. 

The  final  Brandeis  goals 
came  in  the  fourth  period  on 
shots  by  Obasun  and  Mavros. 
The  Judges  consistently  out- 
shot,  outran,  and  outhustled 
their  weaker  opponents.  The 
second  string  played  well  as 
they  made  their  first  appear- 
ance as  a  unit  this  season. 

The  Judges  face  Babson  this 
Friday  in  a  home  contest 
against  a  strong  Babson  team. 
Coach  Hughes  commented: 
''We've  met  our  toughest  ♦'^«^* 
again«« 


By  PETE  WEINER 

Norm  Savage  and  Jon  Bern- 
stein all  were  out  with  injuries. 

Brandeis  scored  at  10:15  of 
the  first  period  as  Pete  Barnett 
scored  on  a  pass  from  Chris 
McLaughlin.  The  Judges  held 
the  lead  for  nine  minutes  as 
Abou  Sylla  of  Colby  tied  it  up 
at  1-1  after  taking  a  lead  pass 
from  Colby  Captain  Dave  Kel- 
ley  at  19:35. 

Kelley,  playing  inside  left, 
put  Colby  ahead  in  the  second 
period,  tallying  at  0:38.  The 
Colby  captain  scored  again  in 
the  third  period  on  an  unassist- 
ed goal.  Rick  Zimmerman 
added  the  finishing  touches  at 
5:41  of  the  fourth  period  with 
an  assist  from  Charlie  McLen- 
non. 

Shelly  Glass,  the  Brandeis 
goalie,  played  a  fine  game  as 
he  made  20  saves.  Glass,  in- 
jured in  the  BU  game,  plaved 
with  a  bad  hip  but  still  was 
aggressive  througout  the  con- 
test. Chris  CcLaughlin  kept  the 
Judges  offense  rolling  as  he 
hustled  and  fought  every  min- 
ute. Dave  Fleischaker.  playing 
with  a  bad  foot,  and  Pete  Bar- 
nett were  also  standouts  for 
the  Judges. 

Colby,  sporting  a  3-1  record, 
played  rough,  hard  soccer  to 
the  delight  of  the  partisan 
hometown  crowd.  Coach 
Hughes  was  rather  dismayed 
with  the  officiating  but  voiced 
hope  for  the  upcoming  two- 
game    homestand.    "The    spirit 


is  good.  The  lx)ys  want  to  get 
out  there  and  win.  We  have 
played  our  toughest  games  and 
we  came  out  rather  unscathed. 
As  the  season  progresses,  we'll 


wm. 


Terriers  Win 


The  BU  game,  a  televised  af- 
fair, was  a  rather  dismal  con- 
test. The  Terriers  pulled  out 
to  an  early  2-0  lead  in  Lhe  first 
period  as  George  Karalexis 
scored  twice,  at  4:50  and  13:40. 
Paul  Sow  made  it  3-0  as  he 
beat  Goalie  Shelly  Glass  at 
14:45  of  the  third  period. 

Cadman  Mills  broke  the  ice 
for  Brandeis  as  he  tallied  on 
a  penalty  kick  at  17:00  of  the 
third  period.  Paul  Sow  scored 
again  on  an  unassisted  play  for 
BU  at  17:45.  The  Judges  scored 
their  final  goal  at  2:30  of  the 
fourth  period  as  Bob  Bersson, 
a  freshman,  ripped  the  ball  into 
the  BU  nets  as  he  took  a  pass 
from  Cadman  Mills.  BU  fin- 
ished the  scoring  as  Biguria 
pumped  a  pass  from  Katango 
Chongo  past  the  Brandeis 
goalie,  Dave  Epstein. 

Epstein,  co-captain  of  the 
Brandeis  basketball  team 
played  goal  for  the  Judges  after 
the  regular  goalie,  Shelly 
Glass,  was  injured.  Epstein 
made  ten  saves  in  his  1964  soc- 
cer debut.  Bob  Bersson  played 
a  fine  game  for  Coach  Hughes 
at  outside  left.  He  tallied  once 
for  the  Judges. 
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SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.    —    TW  3-9450    —     Poul  Smith 


BANKS 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 

MEL  MEZZONE,  Prop. 

Main  at  South 

TW  3-9405 


.1 


Earn  money  in  your  spore  time 
selling  "The  Minority  of  One, 
the  feorless  monthly  sponsored 
by  Linus  Pauling,  Bcrtrond  Rus- 
sell, Albert  Schweitzer,  and  oth- 
ers. Write  now:  "The  Minority 
of  One,"  Suite  1512,  154  Nas- 
sau  Street,   New  York,    N.Y. 


JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St.  cor. 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M. 


»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4^ 

^^P.M.  Mon.-Thurs. 
P.M.  Fri.  &  Sor. 
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MICHAEL  ANTHONY'S  Italig  '  S 

PIZZA,  SUBS,   SPAGHETI'^^^     ,„^ 

Cpen  Tue$.  thru  Thurs.,  ' 
Fri.  and  Sat.,  11  A.M.-12  P  M.  ihaiTI     54,     MoSS. 

FAST  TAKE-ay>orted  and  domestic 
rw   4-3471  $  —  liquors 
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Referendum  Defeats  Amendment 


To 


Give  Union  Judicial  Power 


The  Student  Union,  votinpr  in  referendum,  soundly  defeated  by  a  321-157  vote 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  that  watild  give  the  Union  jurisdiction  over  consti- 
tutional questions. 

The  Union  approved  eigrht  other  amendments  Riving  Student  Council  the  author- 
ity to  collect  the  Student  Activities  Fee  and  to  bar  from   Council-sponsored   activities 
all  students  who  have  not  paid  the  fee. 
The   constitutional   questions 


arose  out  of  a  case  before  the 
Student  Board  of  Review  two 
weeks  ago.  At  that  time  the 
Board  ruled  that  Council  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  bar 
students  who  have  not  paid  the 
activities  fee  from  Council 
sponsored  events.  The  amend- 
ments were  designed  to  over- 
rule the  Board  on  this  matter. 

Council  felt  that  the  consti- 
tution was  ambiguous  in  grant- 
ing the  iK)wer  of  constitutional 
review.  The  Board  felt  that 
the  power  of  the  judiciary  gives 
it  the  right  of  review.  Con- 
trary to  the  report  of  last  week, 
the  Board  never  agreed  to  post- 
pone execution  of  its  order  and 
Council  never  repealed  its  de- 
cision to  disregard  the  Board's 
power  .  Amendments  nine  and 
ten  were  designed  to  strip  the 
Board  of  the  review  power  by 
giving  the  power  to  the  Union 
at  large.  A  vote  against  the 
amendments     is    considered    a 


vote  for  the  Board   The  amend- 
ments were  defeated. 

Steve  Mora,  President  of 
Student  Council,  said  that 
Council  will  soon  present  con- 
stitutional amendments  grant- 
ing the  Board  of  Review  the 
power  of  constitutional  review. 

The  results  of  the  referen- 
dum follow: 


Yes 

No 

Ab 

Amendment 

.  .      448 

33 

Amendment 

.         425 

55 

Amendment 

...    462 

46 

Amendment 

...   430 

47 

Amendment 

...    381 

97 

Amendment 

..  .    419 

56 

10 

Amendment 

...    427 

44 

10 

Amendment 

...    325 

149 

11 

Amendment 

.  .  .    157 

321 

Amendment  10     .  .  . 

...    243 

243 

Herbert  Marcuse  Resigns; 
To  Join  LaJolla  Faculty 

Herbert  Marcuse,  professor  of  Politics  and  Philosophy, 
has  announced  that  he  will  resign  at  the  end  of  this 
academic  year  to  accept  a  post  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia  at  La  Jolla. 

Professor  Marcuse  has  been  offered  a  three  year 
contract  at  La  Jolla  which  is  effective  from  1965-1968.  His 
tenure  at  Brandeis  would  have- 
expired    in    June,    1966.    when 


Plan  Formulated  For 
Tripartite  Government 

student  Council  formulated  a  rough  draft  of  a  plan 
for  a  joint  student-faculty-administration  university  gov- 
ernment at  its  meeting  last  Wednesday. 

The  proposed  tripartite  government  plan  will  be  dis- 
cussed tomorrow  at  a  Student  Union  meeting.  The  i)lan  is 
a  ix)sition  statement  by  Student  Council.  The  Council  ex- 
pects the  final  agreement  to  be 


Reservoir  Acquired 
As  Student  Union  Site 

Brandeis  has  acquired  the  reservoir  adjacent  to  the 
library  and  the  nearby  concrete  water  tower  from  the 
City  of  Waltham.  The  acquisition  will  cost  the  University 
about  $1()(),<)00.  A  new  student  union  building  will  be 
constructed  at  the  reservoir  site. 

In  exchange  for  the  reservoir  and  water  tower,  the 

University    will    dismantle    the 


obsolete  water  standpipe  be- 
hind Goldin^j  and  replace  it 
with  a  larger  one  on  the  hill 
above  Golding  This  will  cost 
$100,000.  The  University  plans 
to  construct  a  $3,500,000  stu- 
dent union  building  where  the 
reservoir  is  now  situated. 

Brandeis  offered  to  build  the 
new  standpipe  becau.se  it  felt 
the  present  one  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Cedarwood 
and  the  science  quad  during  the 
summer.  It  also  wanted  to  re- 
compense the  city  for  the  reser- 

( Continued  on  Page  7) 


he  reaches  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  of  68.  Dr.  Marcuse 
requested  a  guarantee  from 
Dean  of  Faculty  Leonard  Levy 
that  his  contract  would  be  ex- 
tended to  meet  the  1968  date 
set  by  La  Jolla.  His  request  was 
denied. 

Although  the  La  Jolla  con- 
tract includes  a  significant  raise 
in  salary,  Dr.  Marcuse  made  it 
clear  that  the  monetary  issue 
was  "of  secondary  importance." 

Brandeis  University  faculty 
regulations  note  that  a  teach- 
er's tenure  may  be  extended 
between  the  ages  68  and  70  by 
a  special  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
No  guarantee  that  this  action 
would  be  taken  in  Professor 
Marcuse's  case  was  granted 
him. 

Throughout  his  years  at 
Brandeis.  Dr.  Marcuse,  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  authori- 
ties on  Marxist  and  Hegelian 
philosophy,  has  been  an  ex- 
citing and  controversial  figure. 
He  has  given  courses  on  politi- 
cal theory,  Marxist  thought,  the 
philo.sophy  of  Kant  and  Hegel, 
and  the  warfare  state. 

Tlie  professor's  works  in- 
chide  Kros  and  Civilization. 
Reason  and  Revolution  and 
One-Dimensional      Man.      Dr. 

Marcuse  has  long  been  the 
center  of  the  History  of  Ideas 
graduate  department  and  nu- 
merous students  have  come  to 
Brandeis  to  study  with   him. 

Marcu.se  expressed  his  sor- 
row at  having  to  leave  "my 
students  and  friends  on  the  fac- 
ulty and  my  faithful  Sada." 


■'<'•XlJe•^w . 


PROFESSOR  MARCUSE 


75  Attend  First 
In  Series  of 
Special  Dinners 

The  first  of  a  planned  series 
of  family  style  meals  was  held 
last  Saturday  in  Kutz  Dining 
Hall.  The  dinner,  served  by 
waiters  chosen  from  among  the 
participants  in  the  program, 
was  attended  by  more  than 
seventy-five  students  despite 
heavy  rain. 

The  idea  of  the  meal  was  to 
provide  a  change  from  the 
routines  of  c  a  f  e  t  e  r  i  a  style 
dining.  On  the  menu  were 
fresh  fruit  cocktail,  salad,  a 
choice  of  chicken  mandarin  or 
broiled  iialibut.  vegetables,  and 
ice  cream  with  strawberries. 
Each  table  was  also  provided 
with  rolls,  pickles,  and  a  bot- 
tle of  chilled  imported  wine. 
Soft  music  Wcis  piped  in  and 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


a  compromise  based  on  this 
plan.  On  Friday  the  Union  will 
decide  in  referendum  whether 
it  approves  of  tripartite  govern- 
ment in  principle  and  whether 
it  grants  negoliatory  power  to 
Council  based  on  the  plan.  Stu- 
dents are  not  being  asked  to 
approve    the    plnn    itself. 

The  Council  has  already  re- 
quested a  meeting  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  discuss  tripar- 
tite government.  Students  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
prove any  final  tripartite  agree- 
ment reached  during  di.scus- 
sion  v/ilh  the  administration 
and  faculty. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  plan 
is  to  set  up  a  university  gov- 
ernment with  control  equally 
divided  between  the  adminis- 
tration, the  faculty  and  the  stu- 
dent body.  This  council  will 
rule  on  all  matters  that  pertain 
to  the  school  in  general.  Mat- 
ters involving  only  one  of  the 
groups  will  also  be  dealt  with 
directly  by  that  group.  Special 
provisions  will  be  made  for 
problems,  such  as  parietal 
hours,  dealing  chiefly  with  one 
group,  but  which  involve  the 
other  groups  as  well. 

The  proposal,  as  drafted  by 
Bert  Foer  '66  reads: 

Preface:  In  proposing  this 
arrangement  for  a  University 
Government,  we  affirm  our 
deep  commitment  to  the  ideal 
of  a  liberal  university  as  a  com- 
munity of  scholars  working 
closely  together  not  only  in  the 
pursuit   of   knowledge,    but   in 


Vandals  Attack  Campus  Property; 
Threaten   Safety  of  Student  Body 

Vandals  have  caused  over  $:>,0()0  worth  of  damage  on  campus  since  August,  at- 
tackinjr  students  and  damaging  windows,  cars,  and  vending  machines.  The  I)e:»n  of 
Students  has  asked  all  students,  especially  dorm  monitors^  to  report  all  strangers  to 
the  residence  councilor  and  .security. 

Most  of  the  damage  done  by  the  vandals  has  been  directed  against  the  vending 
machines.   David   Roil)ein,    Director   of   Business  Administration  reports  that  ten  vend- 


the  democratic  process  of  self- 
government,  which  must  ac- 
company and  complement  the 
independent  and  unfettered  de- 

{ContinneQi  on  Page  6) 


CHOLMONDELEY'S 
Friday,  October  23 

Mitch  Grccnhill,  blues 
and  ballads  singer 

Friday,  October  31 

Barbara  Dane,  blues 
singer 

Saturday,  October  31 

Mike  Seegcr,  member 
of  New  Lost  City 
Ramblers 

Sun  House,  a  heavy  blues 
singer  from  Mississippi, 
will  be  at  Cholmonde- 
iey's  some  time  in  the 
neor  future. 


"ing  machines  and  several 
washing  machines  have  been 
rifled.  These  machines  had  been 
opened  with  burglar  tools  and 
emptied  of  their  change.  Most 
of  the  thefts  have  been  in 
North  and   Hamilton 

According  to  Rolbein,  most 
of  the  vending  machines  are 
uninsured.  The  companies  that 
own  and  operate  them  will 
probably  remove  the  machines 
if  the  thefts  continue.  Rolbein 
indicated  that  the  firm  that 
operates  the  washing  machines 
will  probably  want  to  remove 
them  when  the  contracts  ex- 
pire in  December   1966. 

A  gang  of  unidentified  teen- 
agers attacked  a  Brandeis 
freshman  on  South  street  last 
week  This  is  the  only  known 
pivysical  attack  of  a  Brandeis 
student  by  ofT-campus  juveniles 
so  far  this  year,  although  there 


Panel  to  Discuss  Ideas 
Of  An  'Ideal  University' 

"  The  Ideal  University"  is  the  title  of  a  panel  discus- 
sion examining  controversial  proposals  on  college  educa- 
tion, social  behavior,  and  political  organization.  Dean 
Kermit  Morrissey,  Professors  Norton  I.oiik  and  Daidel 
Bennett,  and  (Jerald  Sherman  '66  will  trade  opinions  Mon- 
day evening  (October  26)   in  Schwartz  Auditorium. 

The  sponsoring  organization, 
the  Committee  For  An  Ideal 
C:im()us,  will  present  a  plat- 
form of  proposals  to  the  panel 
The  platform,  which  favors  the 
experimental  approach  of  the 
so-called  "Poison  Ivy  League" 
(Goddard,  Franconia,  St. 
Johns.  Antioch.  Heed),  has 
been  designed  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  provocative  discus- 
sion on  key  campus  issues.  The 
Coniinil  fee's  aim  this  semester 
i.«>  simply  to  investigate  the  pos- 
si  bi  I  Hies  of  reiili/.nig  cerl;nn 
ideiMs  on  the  college  campus 

Panel    members  were  chosen 
with   an   eye  toward   represent- 
ing the  diverse  opinions   in  the 
Brnndeis      political      st)ectrum. 
Tho  rommiltee  fell   that  Dvim 
Morri.ssey    could     best     explaui 
the   administration's   stance   on 
campus    affairs    in    terms    com- 
prt'hensible      to      the      student 
body.   Dr.    Long  of  the   Politics 
Department,     in     their     view, 
typilies   the   moderate   stand   of 
many    faculty    members    who 
favor     "a     compromise     with 
reality."    Representing    those 
educators    more    or    less    sym- 
pathetic to  the  general  student 
argument    will    lje    Dr.     Daniel 
Bennett  of  the   Philosophy  De- 
partment.  Gerry   Sherman,   the 
Committee     added,     could     be 
counted    on    to    argue    the    ex- 
treme  student    position   —   un- 
compromising   in   its   insistence 
on  an  ideal  institution. 


have  been  serious  attacks  dur- 
ing previous  years. 

In    an    unrelated    incident,    a 
man    who   wanted    to   climb    to 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Herbert  Ma  reuse 

Herbert  Marcuse,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  man  ever 
to  have  ^aced  the  Brandeis  campus,  will  not  be  here 
alter  this  year. 

A  rule  stating  that  faculty  members  lose  their  tenure 
upon  reaching,'  the  a^^e  of  68,  along  with  the  administra- 
tion's refusal  to  guarantee  (as  has  La  Jolla  College)  Dr 
Marcuse  a  place  here  until  1968,  are  the  causes  for  the 
professor's  departure. 

Evidently  no  one  is  immune  from  the  callousness 
associated  with  the  Brandeis  administration.  The  students' 
problems  pale,  however,  in  the  face  of  the  indignity  visited 
upon  a  man  of  Dr.  Marcuse's  stature. 

Surely  in  this  case.  Faculty  Dean  Levy  and  President 
Sachar  could  have  been  flexible  and  granted  the  professor 
what  La  Jolla  has  offered.  (Discussion  of  the  salary  raise 
which  the  California  school  offered  wasn't  even  the  issue 
here.)  But  in  a  bureaucratic  set-up  such  as  we  have  at 
this  school,  personalities  are  never  at  issue.  Expendibility 
Js  the  universal  virtue,  from  the  lowliest  student  to  a  man 
like  Professor  Marcuse. 

The  students  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  coming 
into  contact  with  Herbert  Marcuse  can  console  themselves 
only  with  the  thought  that  the  author  of  such  works  as 
One  Dimensional  Man  will  have  an  influence  on  men's 
minds  for  years  to  come.  Bureaucrats  and  their  rules,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  sadly  ephemoral  things. 

Art  for  Art's  Sake 

Every  spring  Brandeis  University  names  several 
artists,  musicians,  sculptors,  etc.  to  receive  its  annual 
Creative  Arts  Awards.  The  presentation  of  the  awards, 
each  ol  which  is  accompanied  by  a  $1,000  prize,  is  made 
at  a  dinner  held  in  a  New  York  hotel.  The  winning  artists 
do  not  necessarily  have  anything  else  to  do  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  presentations  are  still  seven  months  in  the  future, 
but  we  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  about  them  now 
before  final  plans  are  made. 

Now  we  would  not  like  to  detract  from  the  pleasure 
derive<l  by  the  ''friends  of  Brandeis"  who  gaze  upon  the 
award  winners  and  hear  their  words  at  the  annual  New 
York  dinner.  We  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  the 
students  and  faculty  members  of  the  University  could 
derive  a  substantial  benelit  from  campus  visits  by  the 
artists  chosen  lor  the  awards.  Artists  like  Aaron  Copland, 
could  certainly  contribute  to  the  development  of  Brandeis 
art,  creative  writing  or  music  students  if  they  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  ol^serve  and  to  comment.  Perhaps  even 
more  benefit  couid  be  deiived  by  Brandeis  students  and 
professors  were  they  given  the  oppc.rtuiiity  to  discuss  with 
the  artists  the  works  that  have  brought  them  respect  and 
recognition  or  the  philosophy  behind  n  particular  style  of 
painting   (or  composing  or  dancing  etc.) 

The  award  dinner  is,  no  doubt,  a  pr(»fitablo  arrange- 
ment for  the  University.  Bringing  the  honored  artists  to 
campus  for  several  days  should  not  detract  from  its  earn- 
ing iK^wer,  however,  since  the  dinner  could  still  be  arranged 
in  New  York,  either  following  or  preceding  the  trip  to 
campus. 

The  New  York  dinner  represents  just  one  of  a  number 
of  "arrangements"  that  have  been  made  with  no  concern 
of  what  IS  best  for  the  students  attending  the  University. 
Bringing  the  artists  to  campus  would  be  a  step  toward 
making  Brandeis  a  University,  not  merely  a  self-perpetu- 
ating financial  concern. 


The  four  students  who  sit  as  the  Student 
Board  of  Ucview  annouiiced  2  wCvks  ago 
that  they  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  rule 
on  the  validity  of  legislation  passed  by  the 
Student  Council.  We  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  this  extrapolation  of  the  Student 
Union  Constitution. 

The  judicial  authority  of  the  Student  Union 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Brandeis  l^niversity 
Student  Board  of  Review.  Its  jurisriction  shall 
extend  to  areas  granted  to  it  by  the  Faculty 
and  approved  by  the  Student  Union  as  specified 
IB  Article  v  section  Z  paragraph  d. 

Student  Union  Constitution,  Art.  9 

(Article  v  section  2  paragraph  d  states 
that  the  Student  Union  must  approve  all 
new  rules  and  regulations  affecting  mem- 
bers of  the  Student  Union  before  these  may 
be  permanently  included  within  the  juridic- 
tion  of  the  Student  Board  of  Review.) 

The  granting  of  "judicial  authority"  in 
this  article  does  not  imply  the  granting  of 
the  power  of  judicial  review,  in  spite  of 
the  ease  with  which  Supreme  Court  prece- 
dents have  been  bandied  about  recently. 

The  Student  Board  of  Review  is,  in  fact, 
a  creation  of  the  Student  Council  and  the 
Administrative  Committee.  Its  purpose  is 
to  carry  out,  for  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee, the  distasteful  task  of  meting  out 
petty  punishments  for  violations  of  rules 
no  less  petty.  This  same  Administrative 
Committee  reserves  for  itself  the  authority 
to  determine  what  violations  are  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  four  students  sitting  as  the 
Student  Board  of  Review  and  which  viola- 
tions are  to  be  considered  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Ommittee. 

So  long  as  this  condition  exists,  the  Stu- 
dent Board  of  Review  will  bear  more  of  a 
resemblance  to  a  Small  Claims  Court,  whose 


Speaking  Out 


jurisdiction  is  careiully  defined  and  limited 
by  officials  more  powerful,  than  to  a 
"Supreme  Court"  whose  decrees  are  backed 
by  considerable  political  and  physical  torce 

It  appears,  in  fact,  that  the  Administra- 
tive Committee  is  intent  on  maintaining  the 
control  of  student  affairs  in  its  own  hands 
The  way  in  which  the  new  dormitory  rules 
were  promulgated  is  far  more  significant 
in  this  respect  than  the  shoddy  attempt 
to  hide  the  distasteful  enforcement  behind 
a  "self-governance"  mask.  So  long  as  the 
Board  of  Review  remains  essentially  power- 
less the  more  qualified  students  will  seek 
positions  on  Council  rather  than  on  the 
Board,  and  thus  leave  the  Board  with  its 
usual  dearth  of  leadership  and  respect.  It 
would  be  clearly  inappropriate  to  authorize 
an  institution  of  this  sort  to  pass  judge- 
ment on  the  validity  of  legislation  passed 
by  Council. 

Furthermore,  as  the  constitution  now 
stands,  the  Student  Union  may  declare  in- 
valid any  motion  passed  by  Student  Council, 
and  may  also  defeat  amendments  proposed 
by  Council.  The  process,  through  |)etition 
and  referendum,  is  clearly  defined  in  the 
Constitution. 

Clearly,  we  believe  that  the  Student  Union 
made  a  mistake  in  voting  down  the  proposed 
amendments  limiting  the  right  of  judicial 
review  to  the  Student  Union  and  the  amend- 
ment ervabling  the  Board  of  Review  to  briiig 
a  referendum  before  the  Union.  The  last  would 
permit  the  Board  to  act  as  a  watchdog  in  guard- 
ing the  rights  of  students.  At  the  same  lime, 
the  amendment  would  prevent  the  four  students 
who  form  the  Board  from  usurping  a  power 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  Student  Union. 
We  consider  the  amendment  to  be  a  fair  com- 
promise and  would  like  to  see  an  effort  made 
lo  pass  an  amendment  similar  to  it. 


Meaningless  List 


By  PAUL  SOLMAN 

1  fi  *  u^^^''  ^  week  like  the  last  one,  you  might  be  prone  to  think  that  there's  nothing 
left  to  happen.  Krushchev  was  replaced  in  Russia,  Labor  won  in  England,  Red  (^hina 
exploded  an  A-bomb,  Johnson's  chief  aide  resigned  after  having  been  picked  up  on  a 
morals  charge,  and  the  Cardinals  won  the  World  Series.  Yet  two  major  events  are 
just  around  the  corner  for  Waltham  and  vicinity:  Halloween  and  the  publication  of 
Dean  s  List  (s)  in  the  Gazette. 

Although  I  fmd  both  of  these  — 

n'ile^"the"f  Jf^Thir'J  '''^''''^;  ^""l  '"^'"^  ^?"^"^«"-  People  often  ers  per  class  per  semester  It 
bame  kids  for  vil/.Hiv''7J  ?'•^  ^°"  '\  ^?,"  .2"^  ^"  ^^^"'^  ^^^^  "^^  take  into  account  the 
costSmP  mp.k  nnH^  X.  ^  ^""f  ^l^^  ""^  "J"^^  ^  ^^^  response  is  pluses  and  minuses  which  cv- 
o?  tr^dUion  Sn  T  1.^^""'^'^  ^"^^^  '  ^'^IF  ^^^'^  eyebrows  cry  Brandeis  teacher  gives  out. 
while  under  thP^^^  '^'"^    mvanably    raised,    and   an    To   make   it,   you   are   only  al- 

wniie  under  the  gaze  of  plastic    impressed    sound    is    emitted    '  '  ^  -^     - 

pumpkmj,    but    I    will    remain    (but   you   asked   for   it    if   you 

made  the  distinction).     Then 

there  is  the  habit  of  scanning 


silent.     Dean's    List,    however, 
seems  to  be  a  somewhat  differ- 


ent matter  The  excuse  cannot  the  Dean's  Li.c;t  I  columns  for  c  /^  s  z  k  s  for  Uean  s  Li 
be  made  that  we  enjoyed  it  people  who  deserve  m"le  if  The  first  fallacy  fsuDrm 
when  younc.    The  exrnQP  r..nn.    nnv      jr.<,.n^,.4..^i  ^:J.:„'.'.    '^    i,.^    nrsi    laiiacy    is    upon 


lowed  one  C,  and  this  must  be 
compensated  for  by  an  A.  Thus 
the  cut-off  point  is  1  A,  3  B's 
and  1  C  for  Dean's  List  II.  .uid 
3  As,  2  B's  for  Dean's  List  I. 


when  young.    The  excuse  can 
not  even  be  made  that  it  is  a 


'']l"y.     intellectual     distinction. 
Although    you    mny   often    find 


-_    .-^„_.    us. 

There  is  almost  always  a  grave 
difference  between  a  B  phis 
and  a  B  minus.  Yet  you  (.in 
make  it  with  5  B's,  while  some- 
one with  4  B  plusses  and  a  C 


true  measure  of  a  man's  worth    results,    the   game    indicates    „ 
or  even  his  intellectual  achieve-    need  to  prove  the  Dean's  LisT 

Lisrii^ieallf'^ne^^iiirblo^T''   u'""^     ^  ^'V"^   '^'^}  "^'^'^^  i""  ^^^  wiin  4  i.  plusses  and  a  u 

1  hH€sH-?^  S^lfr^"^-  ^^^^n^^^^-^ 

df.min   r.r^.^^«,..    -V     "V  ^^^'  P'l^''*^  s.    His  average   is  B  phis, 

«="^nnTJr  n*^r\''?,''-   '^^'^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  "^t  recognized  either. 

.'i/Hf^P^f^vi.  'Jy  ^''^^'^   ^"  ^'^^  The  watchword  hire  is  consist- 


point  of  contention. 

I  believe  that  the  latter  is  the 
case,  and  I  will  make  my  ar- 
gument against  the  "academic 
bull"  after  I  have  given  evi- 
dence of  its  strength.    Congrat 


ulations,  i,  your  ,u,mo  .ppcors,    iwo  t^'p  g^'u^'s  '^t  ^i^ll^ 


Ciazctle  twice  a  year. 

What  exactly  is  Dean's  List' 
i  he  catalogue  describes  it  tech- 
nirn  ly,  but    it   is  generally  the 


ency. 

Next  there  is  the  conflict  of 
gr.nrJe  meanings.  Naturally  this 
will  arise  in  any  marking  sys- 

('Co7?rin?(ed  on  Page  7) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Grey  Flannel  Matters 

The  officers  of  the  junior  class  have  announced  the  im- 
position of  dress  regulations  (jacket  and  tie)  for  Saturdays 
folk  concert.  Now  we  would  consider  clearly  unfair  the  imposi- 
tion of  dress  regulations  forbidding  students  to  wear  jackets 
and  ics  to  folk  concerts.  Although  the  rule  announced  is 
exactly  the  opposite  in  substance  —  any  manner  of  dress 
except  ties  and  jackets"  is  forbidden  —  the  inju.stice  of  the 
rule  IS  ]ust  as  clear:  a  pattern  of  dress  has  been  imposed  on  all 
students  who  wish  to  attend. 

Any  logic  that  could  support  the  imposition  of  these  regula- 
tions at  a  folk  concert  could  also  support  the  imposition  of 
similar  regulations  with  regard  to  cla.ss  attendance  and  dining 
hall  meals  —  but  we  are  confident  that  the  junior  class  officers 
have  not  yet  joined  the  growing  group  that  can  proclaim  "Some 
Of  our  best  friends  are  charcoal -grey  jackets." 


We  are  writing  in  reply  to 
the  letter  from  Daniel  Tobin  to 
editor  in  the  October  14  Jus- 
tice. He  urges  students  "to 
show  that  we  are  responsible 
men  and  woinen"  until  •"even- 
tually there  will  be  no  rules 
at  all."  If  what  he  means  by 
responsibility  is  adherence  to 
University  rules,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  when  there  are  no 
rules,  there  will  be  no  responsi- 
bility. But  responsibility  in- 
volves more  than  adhering  to 
the  rules  set  by  the  University 
administration.  For  responsi- 
bility is  an  individual  quality. 
It  is  an  individual  commitment 
to  the  development  of  a  well- 
defined  set  of  values,  a  com- 
mitment to  live  in  accord  with 
and  accept  the  consequences  of 
these  values. 

We  don't  claim  to  know  what 
rules  should  be  established  for 
students   at   Brandeis,    but   we 


do  feel  that  each  student  should 
work   at   developing    standards 

\?L^.'T''^^'  ^^  Brandeis,  stu- 
dents have  no  voice  in  deter- 
niin.ng  what  the  campus  rules 

that  they  should  not  attempt  to 
question  rules  at  Brandeis. 
Neither  should  they  stop  at- 
tempting to  gain  an  equal  voice 
in  making  rules.  Daniel  Tobin 
says  that  because  Brandeis  is  a 
liberal  institution,  it  does  not 
follow  "that  the  Student  Coun- 
cil can  demand  that  the  student 
body  represented  in  itself  be 
given  an  equal  voice  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  university  with  the 
administration."  We  feel  that 
by  ignoring  the  individual  com- 
mitment to  seeking  for  new 
values  and  questioning  present 

«"ifn;  -^^  ^^^  misinterpreted 
what  It  means  to  develop  re- 
sponsibility. 

Also  objection  to  the  present 
rule  on  visiting  hours  does  not 
necessarily  involve  flouting  re- 
sponsibility.      It     may     result 


from  a  serious  attempt  to  ques- 
tion certain  social  standards 
and  to  develop  more  meaning- 
ful values  on  one's  own.  We 
feel  that  Daniel  Tobin  should 
not  have  given  credit  to  those 
who  called  Brandeis  "Free 
Love  U"  or  said  "Oii,  yts. 
There's  a  lot  of  prostitution  out 
there."  Such  a  slander  against 
Brandeis  students  only  reveals 
the  ignorance  of  those  who 
made  it.  It  results  from  hear- 
say and  not  from  any  attempt 
to  understand  the  real  nature 
of  the  conflict  at  Brandeis. 
Thoughtful  opposition  to  the 
rule  involves  a  commitment  to 
responsibility.  And  those  who 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  rule  by 
merely  acquiesing  to  it  are  just 
as  irresponsible  to  themselves 
as  those  who  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  rule  by  openly  violating 
it. 

•    Ellie-Lou  Rutledge  '68 
Roger  Smith  '68 

(More  Letters  on  Page  6) 
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On  the  Latin  Beat 


III 


By  STEVEN  SOLARZ 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Solarz,  a  1962  graduate  of  Brandeis 
THE  JUSTICE  paid  his  own  way  to  Cuba,  where  he  spent  two 
9everal  American  journalists  touring  the  island. 

This  is  the  third  part  of  Mr.  Solarz's  three-part  report. 


and  a  former  editor-in-chief  of 
weeks  last  summer  as  one  of 


New  SDS  to  Back 
Conversion  Project 


The  regime  seems  to  have 
reached  much  the  same  type  of 
tenuous  accord  with  the  Church 
that  it  has  with  the  intellectu- 
als. After  talking  with  a  num- 
ber of  religious  leaders  it  be- 
came apparent  that,  if  the  situ- 
ation wasn't  all  they  hoped,  it 
was  still  far  better  than  they 
feared.  The  take-over  of  reli- 
gious instruction  by  the  state 
has  been  a  source  of  some  ir- 
ritation. But  the  main  com- 
plaint comes  from  the  natural 
antipathy  between  a  professed- 
ly atheistic  regime  and  a  de- 
cidedly God-fearing  people.  It 
was  indicative  of  the  coolness 
between  communism  and  Ca- 
tholacism  that  my  guide  on  a 
trip  to  Old  Havana  refused  to 
enter  a  church  we  visited  on 
the  grounds  that  her  presence 
would  be  resented.  While 
there  are  no  present  restric- 
tions on  the  free  practice  of  re- 
ligion one  senses  that  this  is  a 
truce  based  more  on  necessity 
than  conviction.  Should  the 
regime  ever  feel  strong  enough 
to  clamp  dawn  on  religious 
practices  there  will  be  little  to 
hold  it  back. 

Totalitarian  Control 

Part  of  the  problem  of  un- 
derstanding the  Revolution 
stems  from  the  fact  that  far  too 
many  observers  have  permit- 
ted the  faults  of  the  regime  to 
obscure  its  achievements.  Com- 
pared to  conditions  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  Cuba  many  of 
the  people  are  far  better  off 
than  they  were  before.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the 
cost  of  social  and  economic 
progress  has  been  the  suppres- 
sion of  political  opposition. 
This,  in  its  most  fundamental 
sense,  is  the  historic  tragedy  of 
the  Cuban  Revolution:  that  by 
the  imposition  of  totalitarian 
controls  Fidel  Castro  corrupted 
what  could  have  been  one  of 
the  authentic  democratic  revo- 
lutions of  our  times.  It  was  a 
price  that  was  not  worth  pay- 
ing. In  the  process  of  provid- 
ing for  human  wants  the  Revo- 
lution has  enslaved  the  human 
spirit.  The  police  state  Castro 
has  created  makes  an  eloquent 
mockery  of  his  proud  boast  that 
Cuba  is  the  only  "free"  terri- 
tory in  the  hemisphere. 


It  is  this  tension  between 
material  progress  and  political 
repression  which  is  the  defining 
characteristic  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution.  The  familiar  trap- 
pings of  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship are  all  present.  A  cult  of 
personality  has  sprung  up 
which  must  rival  Stalinism  in 
its  insistent  claims  for  public 
attention.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  go  to  the  bathroom 
without  a  picture  of  Castro,  in 
various  heroic  poses,  hanging 
from  the  wall.  Milicianos  with 
rifles  and  sub-machine  guns  at 
the  ready  stand  on  almost  ev- 
ery corner  creating  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  armed  camp.  Block 
committees  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Revolution  provide  a  net- 
work of  informers  who  create 
and  shape  the  impetus  to  con- 
form; a  subservient  judiciary 
awaits  those  who  cannot.  For 
those  whose  opposition  is  more 
serious  there  is  the  dreaded 
Isle  of  Pines  where  thousands 
of  political  prisoners  are  cur- 
rently incarcerated. 

Labor  unions,  in  classic  com- 
munist fashion,  are  often  more 
of  an  affliction  than  an  assist- 
ance to  the  workers  they  osten- 
sibly represent.  Not  only  are 
workers  forbidden  to  strike, 
they  cannot  even  switch  jobs 
without  the  permission  of  their 
employer.  The  press,  wbich  has 
long  since  given  up  the  ghost 
of  independence,  dully  parrots 
the  party  lines  and  sings  the 
constant  praises  of  Fidel.  Polit- 
ical opposition  has  been  ruth- 
lessly suppressed.  A  lower 
echelon  ideologue  I  spoke  to  in 
Havana  explained  that  there 
was  no  need  for  competing 
parties  since  "Fidel  is  both  the 
head  of  the  government  and 
the  leader  of  the  opposition 
rolled  into  one."  Like  Bob 
Wagner  in  the  fabled  New  York 
mayoralty  election  of  1961,  my 
informant  seemed  to  be  sug- 
gesting. Fidel  Castro  makes 
some  of  his  best  political  hay 
by  campaigning  against  his 
own  record.  But  where  Wagner 
blamed  the  "bosses"  Castro 
blames  the  "bureaucrats."  I 
granted  that  Castro  was  often 
critical  of  the  Revolution's  mis- 
takes (rarely,  of  course,  attrib- 
uting any  to  himself).  But 
somehow    I    couldn't    get    him 


Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  a  multi-issue  lib- 

to  recognize  what   was  wrong   eral  leftist  political  group,  is  l^eing  organized  at  Brandei.s. 

with  a  situation  where  Castro   Plans  call  for  SDS  to  work  mainly  on  the  defense  industry 

alone  chose  what  to  criticize.       conversion  problem.  James  Morey,  a  noted  expert  on  con- 

Frcc  Elections  version,  will  speak  at  a  9:00  p.m.  meeting  on  Thursday, 

Everyone    admitted   that  October  22,  in  Brown  Hall. 

grumbling  existed.    But  it  was       Conversion  is  the  changeover • 

on   the  right  of  the  grumblers  of  defense  plants  to  peacetime  Previous  Chapter 

to    organize    politically    where                                           »  The  previous  SDS  chapter  on 

we  differed.    It  was  an  odd  sen-   "i*^^    ^^^b  win  worK   with  en  Brandeis  exi.sted   from  Decem- 

sation   to   argue  for   free   elec-   gmeers   in  electronic   plants  in  ^er   1962   to  January    1964    At 

tions  with  people  who  insisted   Bedford  and  blue-collar  work-  that  time,  the  chapter  was  pri- 

they    didn't    want    any.      With  ers  in  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  marily  interested  in  university 

varying   degrees  of  sophistica-  "  

tion  they  contended 

tions  would  be  a 

("Fidel   would    wi 

they    were    always    corrupt    in   permanent  staff  from  the  Grad-  problems     plaguing     nuKlern 

LnMcfhf  LVl^^vJfi^I^o  ""^^H^IL^^^   "ate  School  of  Social  Relations  America. 

bought  votes  before  and  they  harvard  wil  coordinate  this  Interested  students  should 
would  do  so  again  if  we  gave  ^^  Harvard  wil  coordinate  this  ^^^ntact  Carol  Jaffe  or  Laura 
them  a  chance"),  they  would  action  program  for  the  Boston  Anker,  the  provisional  chair- 
give  the  dispossessed  a  chance  area.  Participants  in  the  pro-  men  of  the  new  organization 
to  recoup  their  losses  and  final-  gram  will  take  part  in  a  SDS-  In  March,  1963,  the  Brandeis 
ly.  what  was  I  complaining  ^  ^^^^ed  seminar  series  at  chapter  of  SDS  sponsored  an 
about  since  the  Negroes  were  sponsorea  seminar  series  at  intercollegiate  conference  call- 
no  better  off  in  Mississippi."  Brandeis  designed  to  mform  ed  to  discuss  University  reform. 
One  thoroughly  indoctrinated  them  of  the  problems  of  con-  Speakers  at  that  conference  in- 
young  nriiliciano,  who  made  up  version.  The  project  will  be  eluded  Paul  Goodman,  noted 
In  i^^Tl'^'lJf.l  ^  c^Li^hlf  nff     affiliated   with   the    Peace    Re-  J^^^^or    and   sociologist.    Dr.    I. 

in   looks,   took   a   somewhat   dll-                              .     „  .                       _       .  Miltnn  Sarka    thpn  noan  rtf  "^tii, 

ferent,tack.  "We  dp  have  elec-  f  "^h  »"<•  EducaUon  Project  Slnlrand  niw  o.Meave  ffim 
tions,  she  said.  "History  has  (PREP)  organized  by  national  Brandeis  on  a  Rockefeller  foun- 
elected  our  leaders."  Somehow  SDS.  dation  grant,  and  several 
it  didn't  seem  worth  pursuing  The  Thursday  meeting  will  speakers  from  other  schools, 
the  point.  ...  introduce  students  to  the  pur-  The  conference  was  well  at" 
Actually,  despite  the  cruel  poses  and  policies  of  the  organi-  tended,  in  spite  of  the  snow- 
perversion  of  education  for  the  zation.  A  Brandeis  chapter  of  storm  that  took  place  both  be- 
purposes  of  indoctrination,  SDS  will  be  set  up  and  will  fore  and  after  the  conference, 
many  of  the  people  with  whom  work  on  the  conversion  pro-  but  no  other  major  activitiea 
(Continued  on  Page  7)            ject.  were  organized  after  that. 


Analysis  off  Editorial  Sentiment 


Papers    Press  for  Johnson 


Ric  Usiander 


If  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  is  having  trouble  deciding  whether  the  label  "liberal," 
"conservative,"  or  "moderate"  suits  him  best,  the  last  place  he  should  look  to  is  the 
daily  press.  The  press,  which  has  been  overly  enthusiastic  on  the  whole  to  his  candidacy, 
can't  seem  to  decide  either.  But  the  results  are  clear — the  President  is  the  first  Demo- 
cratic nominee  within  memory  to  reach  the  break-even  point  in  newspaper  endorse- 
ments. 


tliought  about  their  ideas. 

The  third  member  of  the 
**Caravan,  "  Paul  Salstrom,  has 
just  been  re-arrested  for  vio- 
lating   his    parole    restrictions. 


Anti-Draft  Group 

Xaravan '  at  Brandeis 

Tonight,  at  7:00  p.m.,  in  Schwartz,  Fred  Moore  Jr. 
and  Jeff  Whittier  will  discuss  their  refusal  to  register  for 
the  draft  and  related  topics.  The  Brandeis  peace  group, 
together  with  the  New  Kngland  ('ommittee  for  Non-Vio- 
lent Action,  is  supporting  their  anti-draft  "caravan"  in 
New  England. 

They   will   be   in   the   Boston  ~    ;  ;     '     ~      ~       ~~" 

area  between  October  15  and  versed,  i.  e.  instead  of  asking 
October  28  at  various  colleges  the  CO  applicant.  "What  would 
to  publicize  their  positions,  V^^  do  if  someone  were  attack- 
gain     followers,    and    generate    '"g     your     mother?.       regular 

registrants   should   be   asked. 

"Would  you  kill  your  mother?." 

Draft    Conditioning 

Paul  Salstrom  is  very  con- 
He  has  served  two  years  out  of  cerned  over  the  psychological 
a  three  year  sentence  in  an  ramifications  of  the  draft;  he 
Illinois  penitentiary  for  refus-  contends  "that  the  draft  sys- 
ing  to  report  for  induction  into  tern  today  is  not  only  procure- 
the  Army.  He  was  forbidden  to  ment.  but  indoctrination  as 
resume  his  pacifist  work  in  well."  It  is  not  overt  indoctrin- 
Connecticut.  but  he  risked  the  ation.  but  the  conditioning  that 
consequences  by  returning  to  results  from  complying  with 
work,  reporting  all  his  actions  the  system.  The  Selective  Serv- 
to  his  parole  officer.  ice's  prohibition  of  choice  pre- 
rTfc  rfc»  1  t  eludes  skepticism  or  question- 
CO   Obsolete  j,^g  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  most  regis- 

These  three  boys  are  in  the  trants.  For  those  who  have 
vanguard  of  the  peace  move-  served  in  the  Army,  it  is  diffi- 
ment;  they  consider  the  status  cult  to  condemn  it,  having 
of  conscientious  objector  to  be  agreed  to  spend  two  years  of 
obsolete.  By  registering,  they  their  life  in  it. 
believe  a  person  is  already  j^  addition  to  Tuesday's  lec- 
participatmgm  and  sustaining  ^^^^  ^^  Thursday  Whittier  will 
the  system.  To  Whittier.  regis-  ^^^  supper  in  Kutz  and  Moore 
tering  is  signing  a  blank  will  eat  in  Swig  to  facilitate  in- 
check  which  Selective  Service  formal  discussions.  Because  Sal- 
could  cash  whenever  it  might  ^^^om  was  arrested,  no  one  will 
want  to.  He  is  .  Pa^'ticularly  ^  ^^  sherman.  but  those  inter- 
angry  that  to  obtain  CO  status    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^utz  or  Swig 

a  potential  draftee  "?"st  prove  ^       .^.       ^.  ^^^^^_ 

that  on  the  basis  of  religious  ^/^ »  ^^  »^^^^  ^^   ^^^   checker 
training    and    belief    he    is    in-      .  ..  .   -^-icip-  ;„  Sherman 

capable  of  killing.  Whittier  pro-  ^^  ^^^  «^«*"  register  m  bnerman. 

poses  that  the  procedure  be  re- 


is 

portant  is  the  fact  that  John- 
son's papers  sell  19.8  million 
daily:  Goldwater's  sell  6.2  mil- 
lion daily. 

All  Kinds  of  Papers 

The  reason  for  the  big  shift 


The  latest  reports,  according  .   i.     ,     ^    7~,  '.  '.        ~ 

to  the  trade  publication  Editor   newspapers   and   backed   John-  sister     paper,     the     Chicago 

and    Publisher,    show    Senator   son.  At  the  same  time,  it  gave  Tribune,    in    supporting    Gold- 

Goldwater    with    272    endorse-    '^^  blessings  to  George  Murphy,  water  iK'cause  it  circulates  in  a 

ments   and   the   President   with    ^^e  Republican  who  is  trying  to  distinctly     liberal     Democratic 

300      But     what     is    most     im-    unseat    incumbent    Sen.    Pierre  area.    There    is    no   dr)ubt    that 

Salinger     in    California.     The  it  would  have  done  .so  long  ago 

paradox     is     that     Murphy     is  if  it  had  Ijeen  joined  by  one  of 

strongly      backing      Goldwater  its  compatriots. 

and  is  himself  every  bit  as  con-        However   the   real   story    lieg 

servative  as  the  Arizonian.  not  in  the  Herald  Tribune,  the 

The  Denver  Post  said  that  it  Dallas  News,  or  the  Kansas  City 

.     .       _  ^     would  hold   the  GOP  responsi-  Star.    It    is    much    deeper    than 

to  Johnson  and  the  Democrats    ble  as  a  whole  for  nominating  that    It  lies  in  the  defection  of 

seems  to  be  the  well-worn  say-    the   Senator.    The   New    York  the   middlo-circulation    group 

ing   that  the   President   "meets    Herald  Tribune,  more  di.sturbed  swinging    to   the    Democrats    in 

all    trains."    He    has    been    en-    but  less  angered,  is  looking  for-  the    Northern    and    Western 

dorsed  by  such  distinctly  liberal    ward  to  1968  when  it  hopes  it  suburbs    and     the    Midwestern 

journals  as  the  New  York  Post,    will    be   able   to   return   to    the  farm      belt.     These     kinds      of 

the  New  York  Times,  and  the    Republican    fold.    The    Kansas  switches     just     might     be     (he 

Washington  Post.  The  moderate   City    Star,    supporting    its    first  downfall  of  the  one-party  press. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  and    Democrat    since    1892.    is    run-  

the  cautiously  conservative  ning  .scared  l>ecause  of  the  pos- 
Chicago  Daily  News,  both  uni-  sibility  that  Goldwater  as  Pres- 
versally  known  as  Republican  ident  might  "plunge  the  world 
dailies,  have  given  the  Presi-  deeper  into  the  uncertainty  of 
dent  their  blessings  The  Den-  greater  international  tension" 
vor  Post  and  the  Kansas  City  —  and  is  making  no  foreca.sts 
Star,  both  associated  with  the  of  ^g  own  political  stands, 
"old  guard"  of  the  Republican  These  are  the  fears  of  gen- 
Party,  have  come  out  for  the  erally  Republican,  but  still  un- 
man   from    Texas.    The   Toledo    committed    papers.     The     New        ..     . 

Times,    supporting    Johnson,    York    Daily   News,   surrounded  orchestr;i  entitled  "P(jlyphony," 

called     him    the    candidate    of   by       six       Johnson-supporting  composed   by   Profcs.sor   Arthur 

true  conservatism.  dailies,    faces    a    different    type  Berger    of    the    Music    Depart- 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the   of  fear.  For  years,   it  has  sup-  ment  of  Branaeis.  was  recently 

Arizona  Senator  has  made  some   ported    conservatives    with    the  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 

inroads   into   Democratic   tern-    blessings   of  most  of  the  other  phony  Orchestra,  conducted  by 

tory,    but    all   of   this    progress   city  dailies.  It  has  gone  so  far  Erich   Leinsdorf 
has  come  through  small  South-    ^^  its  editorializing  to  actually        The    work    was    featured    at 

ern  papers.  He  has  been  unable   suggest  that  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  concerts   on    October    2    and    3 

to   make   up  for   the    losses   as    (D.  Ore  )   join   the  Communist  and    is    to   be    Dresented    atjain 

yet.  Perhaps  the  most  stunning   Party    It  published  an  editorial  sometime  in  November.   One  of 

blow   to  his   hopes   for   an   up-    after    the    death    of    President  the  latter  peform.mro.  will   be 

surge    m   what   is    becoming   a   Kennedy   dealing   with    a    plea  televised 

move  towards  a  two-^pary  press    by  President  Johnson  to  end  al^        "Polyphony"     was     commis- 

came  last  week  when  the  Da  las   hate  in  America   The  commen-  sioned    by    the    Louisville    Or- 

Mornmg    News     which    is    un-    tary.     titled      The     'Drop    the  ^.^^^^^^^     ^,^^    ^^^    ^^^^^.„     j 

questionably    one    of    the    five    Hate'  Hokum"  said  that  we  all  professor  Berger  in  19')')     Rep- 

shouldn't     "get    milk  -soppish  resenting    a    tran.sitional    stage 
and  ever-lovm       and  that  each 
person    had    a     right    to    hate 
whomever  he  chose. 

'News'  Uncommitted 

,   The  News  is  still  neutral  at 

versal  of  all  past  trends  is  more   this   point.   It   writes  editorials  does  not  po.ssess  the  character 

than  just  a  refutation  of  con-   praising    Goldwater's    policies,  istic  atonality  of  much  modern 

servatism;  it  is  a  direct  slap  in   but  counters  them  with  mildly  music. 

the  face  at  Barry  Goldwater —   approving    comments    on    the        Mr     Michael   Steinberg,   mu- 

personally  as  well  as  political-   President's  shrewdness  and  his  sic  critic  for  the  Boston  Globe, 

ly     The    Los    Angeles    Herald-   swift  action  in  crises   like   the  described    "Polyphony"    as 

Examiner    followed    the   dicta-    recent  one  in  Vietnam.  Perhaps  "chamber-musical     in    quality; 

T.D.  tions  given  to  all  Hearst-owned   the  News  is  afraid  to  join  its  quiet  and  transparent." 


BSO  Plays 
Berger  Piece 


A     fifteen-minute    piece     for 


most  conservative  dailies  in 
the  country,  announced  that  it 
was  remaining  neutral. 

Personal   Disa^^reements 

It  seems,  from  all  present  in- 
dications, that  this  sudden  re- 


in Berger's  career,  it  is  the 
forerunner  of  his  more  striking- 
ly modern  works  and  is  scored 
for  the  usual  s'ymphony  orches- 
tra.   The  piece  is  di.ssonant  but 
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Nehru:  Mart  of  Peace 

By  HELGE  RONNING 

Nehru  was  not  only  India's  great  son ;  he  belonged  to 
the  whole  world  as  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  peace.  He 
was  the  example  that  made  the  other  new  nations  in  Asia 


The  ten   months  altercation   between  the  student  body  and  the  administration  ^^^  Africa  take  their  first  stumbling  steps  towards  free* 

over  parietal  visiting  rules  is  finally  coming  to   an  end.   The  result  seems   to  be  a  ^^^   jj^  ^^g  ^Y\e  ideal  of  oppressed  and  exploited  people 

Pyrrhic  victory  for  the  administration.                                                                     ,        ,    ,  all  over  the  world.  When  he  died  everybody  felt  a  great 

The  fight  is  over  not  because  one  side  has  decidedly  vanquished  the  other,  but  j^gg  regardless  of  political  — — _ 

because  the  combatants,  especially  the  students,  have  lost  the  will  to  fight.  That  the  views,  regardless  of  nationality,  were  also  an  oflfence  against  the 

students  have  lost  the  will  to  fight  is  apparent  from   the  Student  Union   meeting  of  Last  Thursday  Brandeis  Uni-  memory  of  Nehru.    Canham's 

three  weeks  ago  which  voted  to versity  paid  tribute  to  Nehru's   address   concluded    with   read- 

??l'P5-  ^*l«  .Pj-"f^  .5°^-"  elation  of  a  University  rule  is   to  protest  the  present  visiting  SorTarier'vice"  Pals'^ge"  k"c!lnce°  VoIf/S!r's  tor'ies'S 


of  supper.    Judging  by  the  sen 
timent  and  turnout  at  the  meet- 
ing,   fewer   than    200    students 


contrary   to    their   consciences,  procedure.     Certainly    no    girl  ^^^   ^y^^    ^^^^   ^^^e    read   by  ent  in  India. 

Most   students    do   not   have   a  would    engage    in    protest    for  ^^^    Swami   Sarvagatananda.  The  dinner  this  day,  which 

seem  at  all  willing  to  carry  on    sufficient    sense    of    dormitory  fear   of   losing   her    new    open  Nehru's  views  on  religion,  his  was   the   best  1   have   had    at 

fhP^attlP                                           ^^^    community    responsibility  house    hours.     However     most  nation,  and  the  world  were  ex-  Brandeis,    consisted    of    Indian 

me  oauie.                        *.     •   •       ^^  make  self-policing  possible,  students  are  sufficiently  dissat-  pressed  through  readings  from  food  and   was   served   as   an 

It   seems   that   the    Adminis-   Many  students  are  unwilling  to  isfied  with  the  present  rules  to  ^jg   ^ook,    Discovery   of  India,  honor   to   the    Indian    students 

tratjon  has  also  lost  the  will  to   enforce  a  rule  they  disapprove  be  lax  m  their  observance  and  The  passages  were  read  by  Pro-  from  the  Boston  area  who  at- 

fight.    The  so-called     self-gov-   of,  though  they  concede  that  it  enforcement.    And   the  admin-  fessor  Dr.  Amiya  Chakravarty.  tended  the  ceremonies, 

crnance    rule  is  an  obvious  at-   is  better  to  have  them  enforce  istration  will  probably  do  noth-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^y^  ^^  ^^^^.  ^he    Indian    Ambassador    to 


Rules  af  the  GeBMne 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  ivas  a  directive  from  the  Dean  oj  Students  to  the  Resident  Counselors 
and  Dorm  Presidents,  to  be  used  during  weekerui  "open  house"  hours.  It  is  dated  October  16' 


""f  K.'^K  ^        1^  4     nLi^.c^f  "^"^"^"^   have   announced    a   plan   someone  comes  up  with  a  bet-  Erwin    Canham    spoiled    more  about  Nehru's  life  through  an- 

established  so  that  administra-  to  curtail   "visiting  privileges     ter    idea,    we    will    be   saddled  ^^^^  the  spirit  of  the  ceremony  ecdotes  from  his  meetings  with 

tors  will  not  have  to  be  both-  ,„    a   given   dormitory    if  more    with  a  rule  that  nobody  wants  ^jth  his  hateful  attacks  on  the  him   and   ended   the   ceremony 

ered  with  the  affair.  Residence  than   two   students   are   caught    and  nobody  wants  to  enforce.  Soviet    Union;    these    attacks  by  reading  Nehru's  last  will. 

counselors    and    administrators  violating    the    rule.     Most    stu-   — ■ _ 

convey  the  impression  that  the  dents  think  it  is  unfair,  unjust, 

dormitory    may    establish    any  and    irrational    to    punish    the 

reasonable    set   of   rules.      One  dorm  for  the  actions  of  an  in- 

administrator     said     that     any  dividual. 

rules  are  all  right  provided  they        Some  students  are  happy  to 

insured  a  student's  concern  for  have    control    of    enforcement 

the  rights  of  other  students  and  because  it  gives  them  opportu- 

for    the    University.     He    said  nity  to  violate  the  rule  by  hav-        SUBJECT:  Safeguarding  Life  event    uncooperative    trespass-  door   except  main  access  door 

that  the  complicated  procedure  jng  only  one  couple  in  a  room,   and     Property     in     Residence  ers  need  to  be  detained.  to  the  common  loungfe. 

for     "social     gatherings"     was  xhe  procedure  adopted  by  most  Halls    Procedure    to    be    Insti-  2.    A  detailed  report  on  tres-        Additional      precautionary 

established    so   that   other   stu-  dorms    reflects    the    letter    but   tuted  Effective  October   16,  passers  should    be    noted    with  measures: 

dents  in  the  dorm  would  know  ^ot  the  spirit  of  the  rules.  They    1964.  name,    address,    height,    dress       1.    Extra    security    has   been 

who   was  having   a   party    and  pretend    to    enforce    the    rule        Background:  Reports  to  our  and  any  special  facial  features  placed  on  duty, 

could  plan  accordingly.  without  actually  doing  so.  One   office  during  recent  weeks  from  before     calling     Security     and        2.    Male   or   female   students 

In    fact,    the    administration  resident  counselor  guessed  that   students,  resident  staff  and  Se-  Police.  should  be  encouraged — merely 

did   not  appear  to   have    given  the   bathrooms  will   be  full   of   curity  indicate  increasing  acts  3.    Two    resident    staff    per-  dark  on  campus  or  off-campus, 

the     new     procedures     much  third    parties   to    parties.     Vio-   of  vandalism  upon  wet  and  dry  sons   are    on    duty    in    Massell,        3.    Female     students     should 

thought.     When    they    first   an-  lations  will  probably  be  wide-   vending  machines  in  residence  Leon    Court,    Cable    and    East  carry  police   whistles  in   pock- 

nounced  the  rule,  they  printed  spread.                                                halls.    Strangers  entering  cam-  Quad  areas.  etbook. 

up  only   300  "social   gathering       What  will  happen  in  the  fu-   pus  have  also  been  seen  loiter-  4.    Contact   should   be   made       4.    No  excessive  physical  ap- 

request    forms,"    figuring    that  ture   depends   on    whether    the   ing    in    places    where    assaults  as  follows  immediately  and  si-  prehension  of  trespassers 

there  would   be  no  more  than  President  and    the  Board   of   could  easily  have  occurred.    In  multaneously    when    seeing    or  should  be  encourage  —  merely 

300  **social  gatherings "  during  Trustees  are  satisfied  with  the   order    to    ascertain    who    these  holding  a  trespasser:  firm   and  clear   directions  in 

the  following  month.    Brandeis  present     situation.      Probably,   trespassers  are  and  where  they  a.    Resident  Counselor  case  of  physical  detainment, 

students,    denied    the    opportu-  nothing  will  happen.  The  stu-   are  from,  alertness  of  key  peo-  b.    Security  via  switchboard         Other  doors  are   to   be   used 

nity   for   "impromptu"   parties,  dents  will  certainly  do  nothing   pie   is  essential  to  detain  such  c.    Waltham  Police  only  in  case  of  fire  emergency, 

used  them  up  in  a  week.  which    might  endanger  the   trespassers    and    call    Security,  d.    Emergency    rescue    on  Use  common  lounge  door  when 

The   administration   has  also  present  visiting  hours.    With  a    Waltham    Police    and    campus  campus    (check    with    Dorm  entering  and  leaving  residence 

neglected     to     give     adequate  third  of  the  on-campus  students   emergency     rescue     squad,     if  President  or  Resident  Counse-  hall.     Failure    to    do    so    will 

thought   to  enforcement.    They  freshmen,    a    third    too    afraid   necessary.    Security  will  ascer-  Jor)  needlessly   expose   your   resi- 

expect   students   to   enforce  an  after   last   spring's   experience,   tain    these    names    as    well    as  During  the  above  hours,  stu-  dence  hall  to  trespassers.  These 

administration    rule.    However,  and   a   fifth   living  off  campus,   make  a  report  to  our  office  so  dents  will  use  only  main  access  doors  must  be  there  since  law 

many    students    hold    that    re-  there  are  few  people  willing  to   that   a    more   constructive   and  door  to  common  lounge  where  requires  two  egresses,  and  our 

porting  a  fellow  student  for  vi-  take  the  time,  effort,  and  risk   comprehensive    approach    may  ever  possible.    Students  are  to  complete  cooperation  is  essen- 

be  developed  regarding  town-  be  advised  not  to  use  any  other  tial  and  requested. 

gown  relationship. 

Please  read  carefully  and 
follow  through.  Any  sugges- 
tions should  be  made  directly 


Around  Town 


Free  in  Jordan  Hall  at  8:30  Wednesday,  October  21,  ll^^^^g^^^^^^^^'  ^^^-  ^^^' 
The  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra  will  perlorm  Policy:  Non-residents  and 
Bruchner's  Symphony  No.  5,  Walter  Piston's  Toccata,  Leon  persons  not  having  business 
Kirchner's  Tocatta,  and  Fantasia  by  Robert  Cogan.  with  students  or  staff  are  ex- 

Tickets  are  still  ayailaWe  for  the  concert  of  the  Lon-  P;«-'y^  P-h^OUea    access    U. 

don  Symphony  Orchestra  which  will  appear  in  bymphony       i^  order  to  safeguard  health 

Hall  on  Thursday,  October  22,   7—        —       r~~~r       ;       rr~" 

nf.rfnrm    ^^^^^    Sleeping    Beauty,    Nut- 
periorm   cracker,   Gisselle,    Prince   Igor, 


at  8:30.   They    will 

Handel's  Water  Music,  Bramm's   Le  Corsaire  and  other  works. 

Symphony  No.  1,  Vaughan-Wil- 

liams'  The  Wasps,  and  Stravin- 


and  welfare  of  students,  please 
follow  accordingly: 

1.    Each  residence  hall  shall 
have  two   monitors   located    in 


sky's  Symphony  in  Three 
Movements.  Tickets  at  $3,  $4, 
$5,  $6   Telephone  CO  6-1492. 

The  D'Oyly  Carte  Opera 
Company  will  perform  Trial 
by  Jury  and  Pinafore  on  a 
double-bill  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 21,  Pirates  of  Penzance, 
October     22-24,     and     Mikado, 


Bobby  Dylan,  Symphony  common  lounge  at  desk  as  part 
Hall,  Oct.  24,  8:30,  Tickets  of  its  regular  weekend  duty 
$2.10,  $3.20,  $4.30.  roster.    This  is  necessary  in  the 


Ian  and  Sylvia 


Folk   Religion 


Campnw  Calendar 

Tuesdoy,  October  20 

Anti-Droft    Corovon    Tolk    — 
Schwortz  Holl  —  7:00  p.m. 

Mentol  Heolth  Associotion 
meeting  —  North  A-D 
lounge  —  7:30  p.m. 

Wednesdoy,  October  21 

Noel  Doy  —  Schwortz  Holl  — 
7:00  p.m. 

Thursdoy,  October  22 

Gen  ED  S  Lecture  —  Jules 
FeiHer  —  Schwortz  Holl  — 
7:00  p.m. 

Soturdoy,  October  24 

Jockie  Woshington,  Irene  Kos- 
soy,  Tony  Soleton  —  Kutz 
Holl  —  8:30  p.m.  Concert 
sponsored  by  dosses  of  '66 
ond  '67. 


The  Justice 
Needs  Help 

Our  subscribers  ore  onxiously 
owoiting  delivery  of  THE  JUSTICE. 
We  ore  reody  to  offer  on  immediote 
finonciol  reword  ($)  for  competent 
envelope-stuff  ers. 

See  Beri  Gilfix 


By   PAUL   BROEKER 

As  the  first  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  modern 
religious  expression,  Harlan  Chapel  conducted  a  folk  ser- 
October  26-28.  Colonial  Thea-  ^j^^  ^^^^  Sunday,  led  by  Ian  and  Sylvia.  The  Canadian  duo, 
tre,  8:30.  Matinees  2;  15  and  j^ccompanyinj?  themselves  on  the  guitar  and  autoharp, 
2:30.  Telephone  HA  6-9366.  ^^^^^^^^  ^y^^.^^  gospel  songs  to  the  Protestant  service. 

Byron    Janis     will     play  In  his  sermon  Dr.  Paul  Lee,  University  chaplain,  re- 

Haydn's  Sonata  in  Eb  Major,  ferred  to  the  Epistle  for  the 
Schumann's  A  n  d  a  n  t  i  n  o  Di  twentieth  Sunday  after  Trin- 
Clara  Wicck,  Chopin's  B  Minor  j^y,  which  reads  in  part, 
Sonata  Op.  58,  Ravel's  Sona-  "Speaking  to  yourselves  in 
tine,  and  Prokofiev's  15  Visions  psalms  and  hymns  and  spir- 
Fugatives   and    Toccata   at   his   itual   songs,   singing  and   mak 


Like  a  Mountain  Freight 
Train,"  is  the  way  of  total  sub- 
mission to  a  greater  power. 

More  Experiments  Planned 

It  is  Dr.  Lee's  conviction  that 


Symphony   Hall   Concert.  Sun-    i„g  mclody'in  your  heart  to  the  {J^.^  J^';Sd.'"'Anran''form 

day,  October  25,  at  3  p.m.  Tic-    Lord  (Ephes.  5,  19)."  that  can  arouse  man's  emotion 

kets  at  $2.50,  $3.00,  $4.00  and       Dr.   Lee   went  on   to  discuss  is  capable  of  inspiring  a  reli- 

$4  50  are  still  available    Tele-    the  great  tradition  of  min-  gious  spirit  within  him,  and  it 

u         r^m  a  iaqo                             strelsy.  From  Homeric  times  to  is   capable   of   expressing   that 

phone  cu  b-i4y«s.                             ^^^^    present,    it    has    been    the  feeling  in  part  to  others.    Ten- 

E.  Power  Biggs  will  perform    minstrel   who    has   provided   a  tatively    scheduled,    therefore, 

Purcell,  Topping,   Bach,  Swee-   cultural  memory  of  things  past,  in  addition  to  further  folk  serv- 

linck    at   8  30    pm     in   Kresge   and  who  has  showed  us  a  new  ices,   are   forms   of   expression 

A    ^ur.^i.,r^  ^r,  Oot    94   Tirkot«   Way  to  approach  life.  For  there  including     pantomime,     dance. 

Auditorium  on  Oct.  24.  Tickets    .^  Always  an   alternative  way.  and  live  and  recorded  jazz  as 

$1.50.                                                  always,  as  Frost  puts  it,  a  road  integral    parts    of    the    service. 

Tickets    for    the    Leningrad-    not  taken;  and  it  is  this  alter-  Also  planned  are  a  meditation 

Kirov  Ballet  are  now  available   native  way  that  the  folksinger  service   as   a   memorial   to   the 

by    mail    from    535    Boylston   demonstrates.  That  way,  as  ex-  late   President   Kennedy   on 

Street    The  Ballet  will  appear   pressed    in   all   folk    literature  Sunday,   November  22,   and  a 

in  the  Music  Hall  from  Nov.  27-   from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  service  honoring  the  work  of 

Dec.  2.  They  will  perform  Swan  to   the   gospel  hymn    "Life   Is  COFO  (Mississippi  project). 


POETRY   WANTED   for  the 

new  1964-65  Inter-Collegi- 
ate Poetry  Congress  Anthol- 
ogy. Selections  will  be  based 
upon  poetic  merit  and  cho- 
sen from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the 
country.  A  first  prize  of 
$25.00  will  be  awarded,  with 
a  second  and  third  prize  of 
$15.00  and  $10.00  respec- 
tively. All  poetry  must  be 
submitted  no  later  than  No- 
vember 23.  If  accepted,  all 
future  publishing  rights  are 
to  be  retained  by  the  author. 
All  contributors  shall  be  no- 
tified of  the  editor's  decision 
within  two  weeks  of  receipt 
of  poetry  and  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
completed  anthology,  to  be 
in  print  by  mid   December. 

Submit  to: 

Inter-Collegiate  Poetry 
Congress 

528  Market  Street 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Marcuse 

(Co7itinued  from  Front  Page) 
Dean  of  Faculty  Leonard 
Levy  yesterday  expressed  his 
regret  at  Marcuse's  resigna- 
tion. "Professor  Marcuse  is  a 
very  distinguished  scholar,"  he 
said,  "and  his  leaving  is  a  loss 
to  Brandeis."  Levy  pointed  out 
that  every  university  has  a  re- 
tirement rule  in  force.  "I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  we  should 

break    the   rule   at   this    time." 
he  stated. 

"The  University  would  be 
foolish  to  commit  itself  now  for 
what  is  going  to  happen  years 
from  now.  Professor  Marcuse 
has  been  very  valuable  to  us, 
but  we  will  inakf  every  effort 
to  find  an  equally  distinguished 
man  to  replace  him  in  the 
politics  department." 


Judicial  Review 

The  Student  Board  of  Re- 
view has  found  a  precedent 
for  its  power  of  judicial  re- 
view. In  1945,  Levin  Peter- 
son, chief  magistrate  of  the 
Middlesex  Tribunal,  ruled 
that  both  upper  sex  and 
lower  sex  were  unconstitu- 
tional. 
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As  Art  Or 


By  LARRY   RUBINSTEIN 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  great  art  is  not  always 
beautiful.  An  aesthetic  response  can  be  evoked  from  the 
colorless  horror  of  Picasso's  Guernica  as  well  as  from  the 
serenity  of  a  Madonna  and  Child  of  Raphael.  A  painting 
does  not  have  to  be  "pleasing"  to  the  eye  to  be  artistic. 
The  safest  grounds  for  evaluating  a  work  of  art,  then, 

would  be  the  success  with  which 

it   communicates  an   emotional   ^f  --IJrony.   They^ -Ploy 

experience  through  visual  parts  of  the  man-made  Ameri- 
means,  whether  it  be  of  ecstasy,  can  landscape  to  which  the 
fear,  or  anxiety.  The  only  public  has  never  before  re- 
trouble  with  this  definition,  ^ponded.  But  a  painting  of  a 
however,  is  that  it  has  been  S^^'^^f  ^  botUe-opener  is  not 
taken  in  the  recent  past  as  the  ^i^P  Art,  for  the  main  function 
sole    and    total    intent    of    art,  ^^  ^  ^^^'^  '^  ^"^  ^  ^^  on  and 


CONDENSED 


Nfl  WT 


iO'..  02 


subject  or  outside  reference 
has  become  immaterial,  and  we 
have  arrived  at  "abstract  ex- 
pressionism." Not  that  this  is 
not  a  valid  art  form,  but  it  has 


a  bottle  opener  is  made  solely 
to  open  bottles.  Any  aesthetics 
they  might  contain  are  supple- 
mentary and  make  artistic  that 
which  is  functional.  These  are 


neglected   what   I    think   to   be   ^^^J^^",?^^^   objects   you  find 
an   important   responsibility   of   '"  ^^!  T?/^i^  ^^^a'^.^It^^^u^'^^^ 


the  artist,  that  of  giving  a  uni 
fied  perspective  of  the  universe. 


um  of  Modern  Art.  No,  the  Pop 
artist  depicts  just  the  reverse, 


and  has,  instead,  left  us  with  ^^^  ^rtistic  that  has  been  made 
merely  a  perspective  of  the  functional.  Billboards,  can 
artist's  ego.  The  contemporary  ^^^^  «,  comic  strips,  adyertise- 
American  mentality  is  such  a  "^^"^',  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  originally 
significantly  unique  and  per-  created  by  artists  purely  for 
vasive  phenomenon,  it  is  a  ^1^"^^  consumption,  but  void 
shame  that  the  American  artists  ?^  »"y  emotional  content  and 
have  for  the  past  20  years  al-  ^^Y^'^g  ^^^y  functional  value, 
most  completely  ignored  it  and  ^•"^,^'^,.,}^^.,  ^^^  ^^^  •/v?''?^^ 
dealt  only  with  themselves.  It  ^^''^^  /'"/  w.^^^^,.^^^^A/ih^ 
is  quite  understandable,  though,  ^^  Y^^^^  ^a^  become  part  of  the 
fo?  the  condition  of  America  is  ^''^'^^'^.  ^^'^rlff.^.^^p^^I^'f  f ' 
banality  and  how  could  anyone  «"^  ^^}^  '^T'^^l  ^^^  ^?P«'^^lhf 
ever   express   banality   artistic-   ^^^^^^    '"^o    their    art    in    the 

ally?     Ugliness     and     perhaps  ^^^^^^^  ^rlgme, 

heritage  into  his  poetry,  or  bet- 

iustifv  borinc  the  oublic  as  a  ^^^  y^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^"  Ginsberg. 
^^}1JL  i^   J"°,.J:"LjP"  ui^.^l.?l   When  we  view  a  collage  of  bill- 


S.    Eliot    re- 
even    chaos    are    ^reasokrbYe  :^.«_^!^.^^_r^?!^^^;^^ 
enough  in  art,  but  no  one  could 


means  of  conveying  the  ennui  -'-"  Pictures  it 
and  trivality  of  today's  world.  ^^^^^  pictures,  it 
This  is  the  well-known  af- 
fective fallacy,  for  boredom  is 
really  the  absence  of  an  emo- 
tional experience.  And  once  the 
artist  made  the  painting  at  all 


IS    almost 
like  reading  a  poem  that  goes: 

Winston   tastes  good 
Like  a   cigarette  should, 
But  you  can  lean 
On  Klopman,  baby  .  .  , 


eniotional,  he  would  destroy  its  We  experience  a   shocking  an- 

effect.   It   took  the  Pop  artists  xiety,  for  so  much  artistic  de- 

to   finally   and   succesfully   ex-  pcndence   has   been    given   to 

press    the    American   mentality  what  we  have   always   viewed 

in  painting.  as  rather  banal.  By  making  it  a 

They  succeeded  by  a  means  work    of    art,    the    artist    has 


VEGETABLE 

SOVP 

A*  -.1"  ')}.'  "^MADE  WfTH  BEEF  STOCK  '^  '^  *^  '^ 


stripped  it  of  all  its  original 
functionalism,  and  has  forced 
us  to  view  it  in  a  completely 
new  perspective,  endowing  it 
with  more  visual  significance 
than  it  intrinsically  has.  The 
most  sophisticated  examples  of 
this  are  the  paintings  of  War- 
hol, such  as  the  one  of  the 
Campbell's  Soup  cans,  and  the 
comic  strips  of  Lichenstein. 
Most  other  Pop  artists  arrange 
their  subject  material  in  some 
new  way,  while  these  two  ar- 
tists present  a  stark  and  exact 
reproduction  of  their  subject. 
In  Warhol's  painting,  all  we  see 
is  a  realistic  Campbell  Soup 
label  reproduced  fifty  times  on 
the  canvas,  and  in  Lichtenstein 
we  see  an  enormously  enlarged 
facsimile  of  a  comic  strip 
frame,  accurate  right  down  to 
the  red-spotted  flesh  and  the 
blue-swatched  black  hair.  There 
is  no  interpretation  of  the  sub- 
ject whatsoever,  for  the  subject 
is  so  banal  as  to  be  void  of 
any  possible  interpretation,  yet 
it  is  because  of  this  banality 
that  the  subject  is  so  signifi- 
cant and  has  been  chosen  oy 
the  artist  to  represent  the  uni- 
verse. 

A  famous  poem  of  William 
Carlos  Williams  reads:  So  much 
depends  upon/a  red  wheel  bar- 
row/glazed with  rain  water/ 
beside  the  white  chickens.  Here 
Williams  gives  us  a  stark  image 
without    any    metaphorical    in- 

{Continued  on  Page  6) 


As  JPap 

By  SUSAN  DICKLER 

New  Realism  in  painting,  or  "pop  art",  brings  into 
question,  as  has  every  new  phase  in  the  medium  since 
time  remembered,  the  definition  of  art  and  the  limitations 
it  must  observe.  Of  course  this  definition  has  been  modi- 
fied as  each  new  phase  has  gradually  been  accepted  and 

assimilated  into  art  history.  Decades  ago  the  Impressionists 

were  considered   corrupters  of — 

their  medium;  today  their  work  pop  art  we  find  that  the  moral 
IS  not  only  accepted  but  has  of  the  painting,  conveyed  by 
engendered  new  criteria  in  the  the  essence  of  the  subject  mat- 
held.  Such  vk^as  also  the  case  ter,  is  invariably  the  same  Our 
^*!.  }\!^  subsequent  Cubism  lives  are  shallow  and  useless- 
and  Abstractionism.  Through  the  push-button  age  has  trans- 
their  power  of  originality  and  formed  our  minds  into  sterile 
sensitivity,  they  renovated  IBM  machines,  and  we  allow 
existing  concepts  and  dogmas  television,  comic  strips  and 
in  art.  Nevertheless,  certain  other  such  idiocies  to  consume 
sound  and  absolute  rules  re-  our  precious  hours.  By  putting 
mam  and  have  survived  a  frame  of  consciousness  around 
throughout  art  history.  It  is  by  the  banality  that  rules  our  lives 
these  rules  that  pop  art  must  the  message  of  pop  art  is  most 
be  judged.  certainly  conveyed.  But  the  les- 

Art  is  not  mere  transcription  ^^P.,  ^^^f^    1*^    impact    after    a    . 

of  an  object  onto  canvas    Just  ^""<''  lor   it  is  the  subject  of 

as  an  imaginative  photographer  ^^^^''y  PoP  artist  in  each  of  his 

uses    special    filters,    time    set-  P^'^^ings.     This    very    general 

tings,      and      backgrounds      to  commentary  on  the  vacuity  of 

create  a  desired  effect,  so  must  ^"^  niodern  machine-age  can  be 

the  painter  interpret  to  a  great-  ?PPrPt?iated  and  digested  a  lim- 

er  or  lesser  extent  his  subject  ^^^^   number  of  times;   shortly 

matter.  Any  man  skilled  in  the  ^"^  interest  wanes  and  we  are 

craft  can   duplicate   on   canvas  ^^^^'*  ^^  ^°^^  o"  ^o  something 

a  chosen  object  (for  example,  a  "<^wer  and  more  original. 
Campbell  soup  can  or  a  square        ^,9  we  have  the  banal  repre- 

of  a  comic  strin).  In  the  same  sentmg    the    banality    of    o  u  r 


of  a  comic  strip).  In  the  same 
vein,  any  man  can  choose  with 


existence.  I  find  the  picture  no 
more     instructive      than      the 


some  success  an  article  or  ob-  "^9^^,  instructive  than  the 
ject  which  will  convey  a  de-  ^^tuai  object,  no  more  mean- 
sired  idea  or  effect.  But  where  '"«'"''  "o  more  frightening.  It 
in  these  paintings  is  the  com-  serves  very  little  purpose. 
ment  that  distinguishes  one  ^J^^  P°'"^'  though,  must  be 
painter  from  another  or,  in  ^^^^  eoncerning  the  rising 
fact,  the  painting  from  the  trend  in  pop  art  and  its  place 
actual  object?  Art  must  in  some  !"  ^"1"^^'  history.  By  being 
way  transform  the  subject  to  ^""^^  and  sold,  criticized,  dis- 
fulfill  truly  the  requirements  ^"ssed  and  written  about,  pop 
of  a  meaningful  and  expressive  ?^^  *^,  making  for  it.self  a  place 
medium.  Otherwise,  it  is  no  ^"  ^^^  history.  Simply  by  being 
more  art  than  the  actual  sub-  recognized  its  impact  may 
ject  it  has  represented.  We  are  renovate  current  attitudes 
left  with  a  dead-pan  picture  of  ?,^?"i  ^!^*  ^^^  become  assim- 
no  interpretive  or  creative  "^ted  into  future  standards  and 
value  conceptions.   It   will  then   have 

to  be  recognized  as  art  of  sorts. 

Subject  matter  per  se  cannot  Whether    this    will    happen    or 

be  attacked  in  art;  the  choice  of  whether  pop  art  will  pass  into 

one  subject  or  another  should  oblivion  as  rapidly  as  it  has  ap- 

be  left  wlK)lly  to  the  painter's  pcared    will   only    become   evi- 

discretion..  But  in  the  field  of  dent  in  future  years. 


At  the  Brattle 

Resnais'  ^Muriel' 

By  ANDREW  MEYER 

The  films  of  Alain  Resnais  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
subject  matter;  he  has  made  a  number  of  art  shorts, 
documentaries  and  two  widely  discussed  dramatic  features, 
Hiroshima,  Men  Amour,  a  love  story  set  against  a  back- 
ground of  nuclear  horror,  and  Last  Year  at  Marienbad,  a 
love  story  set  against  the  background  of  a  wealthy  man- 
sion.     However,     through     all   

these  films  he  has  maintained  the  script  as  well  as  in  tJie 
an  extraordinary  consistency  visual  narrative  of  Muriel,  Res- 
of  technique,  a  technique  so  nais'  most  individual  film  and 
strong  that  those  who  look  past  his  most  beautiful.  The  film  is 
the  immediate  subject  matter  individual  because  it  is  not  set 
of  a  film  to  the  directorial  treat-  against  any  of  the  striking 
ment  of  that  subject  matter  backgrounds  of  his  other  films 
will  see  that  his  technique  is  but  of  a  commonplace,  every- 
the  true  content  of  his  films.  day  reality,  the  seaport  town 
His  camera  pans  slowly  over  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  a  reality 
a  Van  Gogh  canvas  to  evoke  that  Resnais  is  thus  free  to 
the  strokes  of  madness  and  transform  into  his  own  reality, 
death  much  in  the  same  way  Muriel  thus  had  no  appeal  for 
that  it  glides  sere.iely  over  the  the  socially  conscious,  as  did 
barbed  wire  fence  of  a  Nazi  Hiroshima,  nor  for  the  cultural 
concentration  camp  to  discover  elite,  as  did  Marienbad.  It  did 
the  holes  left  by  those  who  not  have  the  chic,  ultra-literary 
tried  to  escape  (in  his  extra-  scripts  of  Margarite  Duras  or 
ordinary  "documentary"  short,  Robbe-Grillet.  Thus,  since 
Night  and  Fog).  His  opening  most  American  critics  are  liter- 
tracking  shots  over  the  baroque  ary  creatures  as  well  as  fools, 
ceilings  of  Marienbad  evoke  they  did  not  understand  Muriel. 
much  of  the  same  mysterious  H  was  panned  (as  being  pho- 
feeling  as  the  shots  of  the  rem-  ney-arty)  and  flopped  after  two 
nants  of  the  nuclear  disaster  at  weeks  wherever  it  played, 
the    beginning    of     Hiroshima,  art^^^i  Film 

Mon  Amour.  ,,.,...•  *    m 

Yet   Muriel   is   a   great    film. 

Films  Recapture  Past  Critics    and    audiences    abroad 

The  films  of  Resnais  thus  rep-  ^^^ught    so.     Anyone    I    know 

resent    a    search    through    the  who  has  seen  it  thought  so.  The 

frozen  remnants  of  present-day  American    p  u  b  1  i  c    generally 

reality  to  recapture  the  past  ^oeTftsTrTtfcsandS  genuine W 
and  a  movement  away  from,  an  jofs  "S  criiics,  ana  i  genuinely 
attempt  to  obliterate  the  hor-  believe  that  anyone  who  sees 
rors  that  are  thus  evoked.  The  it,  undaunted  by  his  failure  to 
face  of  the  present  is  a  cold,  understand  it  on  a  literary  lev- 
frozen  mask-the  zombie-like  el,  will  find  it  a  haunting  ex- 
people  moving   about   Marien-  Ptrience.  . 

bad  or  the  ugly  old  lady  who  The  main  characters  are  Hel- 
sits  between  the  woman  and  ene  a  middle-aged  furniture 
her  lover  in  the  waiting  room  jlealer,  and  her  son  Howard 
in  Hiroshima;  this  mask  serves  Obsessed  with  the  memory  of  a 
to  cover  the  horrors  of  man's  P^f-war  love  affair  Helene  in- 
own  bestiality.  vites  the  lover  Alphonse  to  stay 
These  themes  are  present  in  (Continued  on  Page  6) 


Helmsley  Lecture 


Kaplan  Derides  Dialogue 


Barbara  Appell 


Dr.  Mordecai  M.  Kaplan,  founder  of  the  theory  of  Reconstructionism,  some- 
times described  as  a  fourth  branch  of  Judaism,  called  ecumenism  the  Catholic  Church's 
attempt  to  missionize,  in  his  lecture  What  Jews  Can  Learn  from  Christian  Ecumen- 
ism, Tuesday  evening.  Kaplan's  was  the  first  lecture  in  the  Helmsley  Dialogue  series 
— "The  Dynamics  of  Ecumenism". 

The  rationales  for  the  Ecumenical  Council  were  the  Communist  threat  to  religion 

and   the   disunity   of   Christen- — * 

dom.  The  difference  between  purposes  of  the  Council  of  Nature's  Law  of  Cosmic  Inter- 
Catholic  and  Protestant  ecu-  Trent  were  the  settling  of  re-  dependence  though  he  has 
monism  is  in  their  scope;  Prot-  ligious  disputes,  reform  of  ec-  called  it  polarity  and  has  even 
estantism  is  fighting  disunity  clesiastical  abuses,  and  crusad-  u.sed  it  for  defining  God  This 
withm  itself,  while  Catholicism  ing  against  "infidels."  Kaplan  belief  can  be  the  basis  of  an 
seeks  to  unite  all  faiths,  includ-  wholeheartedly  agrees  that  this  evolving  folk  religion  for 
ing  Islam  and  Judaism.  council  is  following   its  prede- 

Three  Ways  to  Meet  Problems    lessor  in  its  idea  of  dialogue  — 

a    blatant    attempt    to    crusade 
Awareness,  renewal,  and  dia-    against  infidel.s. 
logue  are  the  ways  the  Catholic 


Amtrica    in   Kaplans  view. 
Audience  Not  Well-Versed 

Reconst  ruction  i.vin     i.s    a     so- 

phi.sticated   approach   to  the 

Dr.    Kaplan,   a   devoted   sup-    problem    of    the    existence    of 

porter  of  Israel,  was  dismayed    God,   and   the   nature   of  Juda- 

by   Pope  Paul's  refusal  to   rec-    i^^n.     Though   Dr.    Kaplan    is 

ognize  Israel.  This  policy  is  but    well-versed    in    his    theological 

another  example  of  the  attitude    views,  his  audience  on  Tuesday 

tion    of    Chiirrh    riopfrino     nnri    ^^P^*~'^^^'^    by    Pope   Pius   X   to    night  was  not.    Therefore,  they 

I,;.^^^.Lr.4Kf^:??^lr"-^'«*  Theodore    Herzl    —    the    Jews    received    a    brilliant    lecitation 


Church  intends  to  meet  its 
problems.  Awareness,  as  de- 
fined by  Kaplan,  is  the  Church's 
dependence  on  supernatural- 
ism;  renewal  is  the  moderniza- 


dialoguc  is  the  missionizing  im 
plicit  in  ecumenism.    Dr.  Kap- 
plan    violently    disagrees    with 
the  statements  in  the  Pope's  re- 
cent   encyclical    Ecclesiam 


ceased   to   be  a   people  when  of    Reconstruclionist    theory 

they  rejected  Christ.    To  make  without  the  background  neces- 

matters  worse,  the  Church  has  "^ary  to  understand  tlu'  thought 

begun  to  call   itself   (Ecclesium  involved    in    the    polarity    eon- 

Suam)  the  "people  of  God,"  to  cept.     This    idea    is   well-stated 

n^rPoi^T'i^c^a^c'Mi^ch    ^»^*^'^'  K«P^«"  stated,  the  Jews  in   Kaplan's  latest  woi  k  The 

st^teJXat'  thT  Chu?c1i'alon'e'?s   ^^^^  —  -^»^t.  TsST-xist^nc'e  ^.nTl.^fu^L'Z' 

the  possessor  of  the  secrets  of        Is  there  a  concrete  reason  for  ^^  J'^'^*^"^^^^^^^^ 

truth    justice,   and   concord,    ecumenism?     Kaplan    says    no,  f '^^f.^^VJ"^^^^^^^^ 

among  other  virtues.    Clearly     and  quotes  historian  Arnold  ^^'',^'''l^'^'''ll^^^^^ 

anv  church  possessing   the   .se-    Toynbee's   statement   that  ecu-  J^^^P'^'"'  Judaism  As  a  Civili/a- 

cr6t  of  truth  would  hardly  be    menism  shows  two   lusts  for  "on                             i^  difficult  to 

in  a  listening  mood   in  a  dia-    power  —   to   make  one's   own  fi„^%*2.  h  V'^fh'  i/n^ion     IVI  \. 

logue   with   another  non-pos-   race  the   most   important,   and  ^^.^^^ff"      with  Kaplan.    He    s 

sessinc  church                                   the   conversion   of   the   rest    to  articulate,  .sometimes  witty,  al- 

Protestantism,  exceedingly    one's   own   faith.     The   Church  ^^^'IJiK"!:'^'']^^^^^ 

unwilling  to  join   the  Church,   should   start   thinking   about  a  ^P'"'^,^".^f.^„"'^,  P  '? "     ZJlh 

has  a   greater   rapport  with   concept  for  the  welfare  of  ev-  :^„S.^^^<*h''^!  2!L,.^^„  1''?.  ^ITl''}' 


■Ca~tholic'ism"than"doesJudaism;   cry   human    being     Kaplan   as-    ^Z^JlV/J!r^^^^^      th'e^noTarUv 
it  is  therefore  unlikely  that  the    serts.   This  concept  is  the  reali-    knowledgement  of  the  polarity 


Pa 
men 


lurcn  can  succeea  m  ecumen-  ^unwn    mui,   man    i^    ^^t..   mv*^      ^..^^uV,,.  «r   Toutc  y^rWr,  rr^fnco  in 

n.    Surely,  contends  Kaplan,  pendent    and    interdependent,    ""'^HJL Hn  nnH  ^i^  work  s^^^^^ 

e    watering   down    of   the  which  Kaplan  calls    'Authentic    take  Kaplan  and  hi.s  work  seri- 

heml  con'ce"rn'ingThe  Jewish  Justice."  ^Jews  can  begin  their   ^^^^'i^UmehowXu'/l^d'di'r- 

le    in    deocide    hurts    any  own     ecumenical     movement   P^'"l  ^  ^^^'^t„  °^  ^?t    "^^ 

ance  to  missionize  Jewry.  with  an  acceptance  of  this  con-  ^  »ng   h'?   lecture.s      It   niight    be 

Next,    Kaplan    recited    Pope  cept.     This    acceptance    is    the   wiser  >(»ic  would  describe  the 

lul's  statement  that  this  Ecu-  essence  of  the  Reconstruction-    ?,^j^L'"  ^^^  ^h^/^.'yil^'^  A  | 

.nical  Council  is  a  continua-  ist  idea.    Kaplan  d  u  r    n  g  the     If.T^^^^n'^^^  ^  i^^^.'nS'^^^^ 


tion  of  the  first  held  in  Trent    the   course   of   the   lecture   de-   faith.   This  might  lead  to  a  bet- 
in  the  sixteenth  century.    The   scribed    Authentic    Justice    as  (Continued  on  Page  6) 


t 
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Page  Six 


THE     JUSTICE 


I 


Tripartite 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 


Muriel 

(Continued  jrom  Page  5) 

^.        •   A  II     4  with  her  for  awhile.  He  comes, 

velopment      of     the     intellect,  bringing  with  him  a  young  girl 

Jurisdiction:     The     University  ^^^  strangely  affects  Bernard. 

Government    shall    have    final  ^     ^^^^^  ^^^^  obsessed  with  his 

authority    to    establish    policies  n^emories  of  tlie  Algerian  war, 

affect'iig    the    University    com-  particularly    of    a    girl    named 

""ll!    •^'  .     /..     *  XL-       I  Muriel   whom   he  saw  tortured 

The  origmal  draft  of  the  plan  ^j^^^     Through  the  rest  of  the 

called   for  a   veto   power  to  be  p^j^^  ^^^,  characters  move  about 

granted  to  the  Board  of  Trust-  -^   counterpoint   to  each;   their 

ees.      T.ie      Council      discussed  ^^-^     ^^^^-^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^j^^j^.^^ 

whether   s^ucti    a    i>ower   Miould  revealed;    until   disaster  occurs 

be  granted,  and  if  so    to  whom.  ^^^^   ^^^  p^|^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j,^^. 

A  motion  was  passed  to  strike  ^.^^  gradually  moves  back,  dis- 

the  veto  power  from  the  docu-  closing  for  the  first  time  a  full 

"^*^         ..  •*•         rw^u     vr»:. ,«..:«»  view  of  Helene's  apartment. 
£"■"'^1^  r.;..^''*  „\^P'.\!r.  I        In  spite  of  the  desparing  mood 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Government  shall  consist  of  the 


of  the   film,  there   is  a  strange 


following  members:  five  repre-    ^^^^^^^     ^^^^     ^^^^^    ^^^^     ^^^ 


sentitives    from    the    Adminis- 


background  and  gives  warmth 


rahOM       ^l,ve    .;«presentat.ves  ^  characters    Every   scene 

from    the    ^,?^"''y; J'^^^.fPJ^:  throbs    with   feeling,    expressed 

sent:Uives     trom     the     ^t"<^^nt  jn     the    characters'     faces,     the 

Body    one  of  whom  shall  repre-  ^,aekground.  the  color,  the  mu 


sent  the  Graduate  School  Body. 


sic  or  all   of  these  things.    For 


Debate  m  this  area  centered  ^^^  p,^^^  ^-^^  _  Resnais  com- 
around  which  group,  if  any.  i,.^.,  g^oj^s  the  use  of  flash- 
should  have  the  largest  say  in  ^^^^^  ^^^  persistence  of  mem- 
the  government  Several  Coun-  .^  illustrated  with  momen- 
cil  ,["t'rnbers  suggested  the  ^  gestures,  tragic  glances  and 
faculty  should  have  the  largest  cie^'^ried  streets 
representation  on  the  counciL  rj,^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^ 
They  based  their  reasoning  on  ^^  ^^^j^,  ^^^^  are  particularly 


Paul      Goodman's     book,      Th« 


worth   mentioning.    First  there 


Community  of  Scholars.  A  mo-  .  extraordinarily  exoressive 

tion  was  defeated  which  w^^  use  of  coIo?.  t  costum?^^^^^^ 

''^^♦^r^^hro/mpr^hrr^^f  tl?;  ^s   in  backdVop.  Second   is   the 

*f  "w^^r* J:.H        mW    c^v    f^onif V  very  effective  use  of  atonal  mu- 

student    ^>«<ly^^nd   six    faculty  ^,^\^^^     ^^e    voice    of     Rita 

members    to    compose    the    tri-  g^reich).    Third    is  the  acting; 

^s^^l^t  iX"^d'at  fl^e%e7rSrn^  ^r'ell^'c^r^r^'u^^lltv^  a^n^d^^t 

tatives  from  each  of  the  three  [-J,'  ^^TZT cZ'^^o'n.t^ci  'ill 

Presiding  Officer:  In  addition,  ?fP«f^^    to    common)    or   dull 

the    President   of    the    Univer-  Delphme    Seyr.g    (who   played 

sitv.  or  his  appointed  represen-  the    woman    in    Marienbad)    is 

tative.    shall    preside    over    the  particularly  fine;  her  perform- 

University      Government      and  ance  embodies  all  the  universal 
sh»ll  vote  in  case  of  tie. 

Selection  of  Representatives: 
The    Representatives    shall    be 


ill  represent  according  to  pro-    certainly     comprehensible     the 
Pdiires  which  each  group  shall    ^»j;«t  time  through  but    as  with 


gestures,  intonations,  and  looks 
of  a  mother. 

Muriel  is  a  film  that  should 
selected  by  the  groups  they  ^^^  ^een  more  than  once.  It  is 
w 

ccdures  which  each  group «    _-    *i-     • 

determine  for  itself.  f}^  ^[^^^  works  of  art.  the  inner 

Meetings:  The  University  beauties  and  thorough  enjoy- 
Government  shall  assemble  for  "^^"t  only  come  after  repeated 
the  purpose  of  conducting  its  t^xposure 
business  at  regular  intervals. 
The  Presiding  Officer  may, 
when  necessary  convene  the 
University  Government  more 
frequently.  At  the  petition  of 
six    Representatives,    the    Pre- 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

(ilraiid  Old  Proi€\%t 

After  reading  "Death  of  the 
G.O.P.?"  in  your  last  issue,  I 
was  disturbed  that  this  article 
lacked  a  basic  Journalistic  ideal 
expressed  in  the  title  of  this 
newspaper,  the  ideal  of  justice. 
Although  the  conservative 
revolution  in  the  G.O.P.  is  a 
current  and  timely  topic,  it  is 
deplorable  that  an  analysis  of 
the  subject  has  been  turned  in- 
to an  ideological  diatribe  by  a 
person  who  apparently  has  lit- 
tle knowledge  and  less  sym- 
pathy for  the  political  fabric 
and  machinery  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  If  Miss  Appell  is  to 
make  a  judgment  upon  the 
leadership  of  the  G.O.P.,  let 
her  do  it  through  a  reasonable 
presentation  of  the  facts  rather 
than  through  distortions  writ- 
ten only  for  emotion.  I  am  sure 
that  Miss  Appell  is  well  aware 
that  the  Brandeis  student  body 
is  behind  her  emotionally,  so 
there  seems  to  be  no  further 
need  in  convincing  the  students 
in  such  a  manner. 

Not  Based  on  Fact 

Clearly,  the  only  value  of  a 
true  analysis  on  the  topic  of  the 
new  leadeship  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  would  be  to  attempt 
to  draw  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  consequences  of  the  con- 
servative turn  of  the  G.O.P. 
There  is  no  attempt  in  "Death 
of  the  G.O.P.?"  to  present  an 
abjective  conclusion  based  on 
fact.  It  is  not  responsible  to 
refer  to  the  GOP.  Vice-Presi- 
dential  candidate  as   "terrible- 


tongued  Miller;"  it  is  not  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  Repub- 
licans chose  Goldwater  simply 
"because  they  wanted  to  try  a 
new  idea  on  the  electorate;"  it 
is  not  right  to  say  that  Gold- 
water's  philosophy  is  merely 
simple  answers  to  complex 
problems;"  and  finally  it  is  not 
truthful  to  say  that  "moderates 
were  then  ruthlessly  squeezed 
out  of  their  positions,  and  con- 
servatives who  were  political 
novices  were  brought  in." 

"Death    of    the    G.O.P.?"    is 

not  the  work  of  careful  judg- 
ment through  reason,  but  rath- 
er it  seems  to  be  just  another 
example  of  Democratic  cam- 
paign rhetoric.  Since  Miss  Ap- 
pell has  not  based  her  charges 
on  fact,  we  must  only  conclude 
that  she  is  "shooting  from  the 
hip."  The  article  does  not  ful- 
fill the  literary  goals  which  the 
Justice  wishes  to  achieve.  Po- 
litical analyses  should  always 
be  presented  in  any  newspaper, 
but  only  analyses  that  offer 
rational,  objective,  and  imagi- 
native ideas.  "Death  of  the 
G.O.P.?"  is  little  more  than  a 
political  advertisement.  As 
such,  it  has  no  place  in  a  news- 
paper like  the  Justice. 

Andrew  Ross  '68 


Pop  Alt 
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terpretation,  an  image  which  is 

siding     Officer"  shaii  "convene  rather  meaningless,  but  the  "so 

the  U  n  f  V  e  r  s  i  t  V  Government  "^"^h  depends  upon'^  suddenly 

within  two-days  time  gives  the  image  more  meaning 

General  Procedure:The  Unl-  than  it  can   possibly  hold,  and 

versitv   Government   may   con-  't    attains    an    almost    mystical 

sider    any    question    of    policy  quality.  In  the  same  way  War- 

wh?  h    affects    more    than    one  ^ol    is    saying.      So    much    de- 

gro.ip  represented.  However,  a  PS"^^..  ^,P^".  ^   Campbell    Soup 

majority  vote  of  the  University  ^^^y\:      l^y    turnmg    it    into    an 

Government  shall  define    whe-  ^''t'stic    and    visual    experience 

ther    a   pirticular   question    in-  ^"d  by  filling  the  entire  canvas 

volves  only  one  group,  in  which  ^'.th   it    The  painting  seems  to 

case  it  may  be  considered  auto-  shimmer  with  an  exaggeration 

nomously   bv    that  groun   apart  ^f   meaning.    The   irony    works, 

from     the    University    Govern-  ^^^     ^^   .,f^^      simultaneously 

w^JJt  ...u^tu^     :*    :»,,<^i.roc  struck    with    an    image   that    is 

moot     or    whether    it    involves  ,.„,,, j.^tely  meaningles  and  too 

more  than  one  group,  in  w^hich  f.,^,;,^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^i,  Artistic,   and 

inv^.nce    the     University    Gov-  ^^    .  ^^^^ 

ernment    shall     maintain     final  ^j^^^^    ^^^^  represents  an  entire 

au  noriiy  universal  perspective,  and  that 

In    n^^tt^-rs    which    most    d  -    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.  ^  ^^^  ^-^^^^  ^. 

recMv    affeot    one    group,     hut    ^jfi^ance    apart   from    its   func- 
wh'-h   are   determined    by   ma-    ti,jnalism 

jorlW   vn*e  to  affect  the  entire    .    ; 

cof»i»n»ini(v,  n  committee,  com- 
pos»» '  of  the  Representatives  of 
thf*  '"•♦erested  group,  shall  be 
es(iH!jshed  for  the  purpose  of 
pros«»nHng  a  report  of  that 
g«-ou»i's  poistion.  The  Univer- 
sitv  Government  will  then  vote 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  the 
report,  or  whether  to  return  it 
to  the  committee  for  amend- 
mont  before  finally  approving 
or  rp^ectine  it.  If  such  a  com- 
mittee shall  have  its  report  re- 
turred  three  times  for  amend- 
ment the  matter  shall  come  be- 
fore the  entire  Body  for  con- 
sid*»ration. 

Amendments:  The  above 
provisions  may  be  amended 
only  with  the  consent  of  all 
groups  represented  in  the  Uni- 
versity Government.  Each 
group  shall  define  for  itself  the 
meaning  of  "consent." 

Ratification:  This  arrange- 
ment shall  be  effective  at  the 
commencement  of  the  semester 
following  its  ratification  by  all 
of  the  component  groups. 

Originally  the  Council  plan- 
ned to  confer  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  present  the  final 
negotiated  plans  to  a  Student 
Union  referendum.  However,  a 
motion  was  passed  to  present 
the  plan  as  a  referendum  be- 
fore negotiations  began.  The 
vote  was  6  in  favor.  2  opposed, 
with  1  abstention.  President 
Steve  Mora  went  on  record  as 
opposing  the  motioa. 


CINEMA  KENMORE  SQ. 

(Boston) 

A  Touching  Love  StoryT 

Peter  Finch  ond  Rita  Tushinghom  in 

"Girl  with  Green  Eyes" 
PARK  SQ.  CINEMA 

(Boston) 
3rd  Hilarious  Month! 

"Seduced  and  Abandoned" 


WHAT'S 

ISEW 

IN  THE  OCTOBER 

ATLANTIC? 


■•Why  Suppress  Pay-TVf  The  Fight  in' 
California"  by  Sylvester  L.  "Pat' 
Weaver:  Ttie  president  ot  Subscription 
Television  discusses  the  case  for  pay- 
TV.  a  hot  subject  coming  before 
California  voters  in  November. 

**Nelson  Algren  at  Fifty-Five"  by  H. 
E.  F.  Oonohue:  Good  talk  about  writers 
and  iife  u<«^tid  uit  iiitarviews  with  pri£9 
novelist.  Nelson  Algren. 

Poetry  by:  Peter  Davison.  Thomas 
Hornsby  Ferril,  W.  S.  Merwin,  and  Anna 
Akhmatova,  as  translated  by  Robert 
Lowell. 

PLUS    AN    ATLANTIC    EXTRA:     "A 
Writer  in  Search  of  Himself"  by  Sean 
O'Faolain:  Excerpts  from  the  author's 
autobiography.  Vive  Moi!,  tells 
of  his  three  years  at  Harvar 
and  his  decision  to  return 
to  Ireland. 

Month  in,  month  out 
The  Atlantic's  editors 
seek  out  exciting  ex- 
pressions of  new  and 
provocative  ideas. 
And  whether  these 
expressions  take  the 
form  of  prose  or  po- 
etry, fact  or  fiction, 
they  always  attain  a 
remarkablyhigh  level 
of  academic  value 
and  literary  interest. 
Make  room  in  your 
life  for  The  Atlantic. 
Get  a  copy  today. 


ESCHIIRE  CINEMA 

(Cambridge) 

Film  Festival  of  the  Performing  Arts 

October  21-24: 

Lourence  Olivier  in  "RICHARD  III" 
October  2S.77- 

Bolshoi  Bollet  in  "SWAN  LAKE" 


BANKS 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 

MEL  MEZZONE,  Prop. 

Moin   ot  South 
TW  3-940S 


October  20,  1964 


M.  A.  Greenhill  presents ' 


October  20,   1964 


THE      JUSTICE 


Page  Seven 


JOSH 
WHITE 


at  John   Hancock  Hall 

HU  2-1 127 

Fridoy   •    Nov.  «   •   t:30  P.M. 

Tickets:   $4  00,  3.25.  2.80,  2.20 


Kaplan 
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ter  understanding  of  what  be- 
lief in  polarity  implies.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain,  no  matter 
how  nebulous  his  presentation 
may  be,  that  he  provides  an 
interesting  alternative  to  chau- 
vanistic  faith. 


Learning  about  a  European  buffet 

25,000  EUROPEAN 
JOBS 

Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourft 
— 25,000  jobs  in  Europe  are 
available  to  students  desiring  to 
spend  a  Hummer  abroad  but  could 
not  otherwise  afford  it.  Monthly 
wages  range  to  $300  and  jobs  in- 
clude resort,  office,  child  care,  fac- 
tory, farm  and  shipboard  work. 
$250  travel  grants  will  be  given 
to  the  first  5000  applicants.  Job 
and  travel  grant  applications  and 
full  details  are  available  in  a  36- 
page  illustrated  booklet  which 
students  may  obtain  by  sending 
$2  (for  the  booklet  and  airmail 
postage)  to  Dept.  O,  American 
Student  Information  Service,  22 
Ave.  de  la  Liberte,  Luxembourg 
City,  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 


Read  The 
NewYorkTimes... 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only   truly    fine    restouront    in    Wolthom 

hot  now  been  ENLARGED  ond  MODERNIZED 

for  your  odded  pleosure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 
Open  6  A.M. -7:30  P.M. 


and  count 
yourself  among 
the  best-informed 
people  on 
campus. 

Enjoy  convenient  campus  delivery  every  morning. 
Get  in  touch  with  your 
campus  representative  today. 

PKTK  LOWKNTHAN 


Latin  Beat 
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I  spoke  had  a  rather  pragnialic 
approach  to  "Marxismo-Lenin- 
ismo."  In  a  lengthy  discussion 
with  about  100  campesinos  on 
the  outskirts  of  Santiago  1  was 
told  by  one  strapping,  middle- 
aged  peasant,  that  '*if  the  im- 
perialists had  given  us  what 
the  communists  have  given  us 
we  would  all  be  imperialists." 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  what  he  said.  For  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Cu- 
ban people  Communism  is  the 
label  which  has  been  attached 
to  the  material  achievements  of 
the  Revolution.  It  is  not  a  sus- 
tained intellectual  insight  into 
the  workings  of  history.  When 
Castro  spoke  at  the  26  of  July 
rally  in  Oriente  he  invariably 
got  a  far  more  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  his  nationalistic  ap- 
peals (**If  they  shoot  one  more 
of  our  men  then  we  can  no 
longer  give  the  order  to  hold 
back")  than  to  his  ideological 
pronouncements. 

Extremists 

In  fact,  the  most  extreme  sup- 
porters of  the  Revolution  were 
not  the  Cuban  people  but  the 
80  odd  American  "students'* 
who  were  travelling  through 
the  island  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Cuban  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents and  the  expense  of  the 
Cuban  government.  With  the 
exception  of  Castro  and  Gue- 
varra,  plus  a  few  other  recalci- 
t  r  a  n  t  revolutionaries,  they 
were  almost  the  only  people 
in  Cuba  with  beards.  Many  of 
them  seemed  to  believe  in  the 
violent  overthrow,  not  of  the 
Cuban  government,  but  of  the 
American  government.  In  fact, 
so  far  as  I  could  gather,  most 
were  not  even  m  school.  One 
of  the  most  articulate  members 
©f  the  group  was  a  32-year-old 
cab  driver  from  New  York 
named  Stephen  Seltzer.  But 
like  the  others — many  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  pro-Chinese 
Progressive  Labor  Movement 
— Mr.  Seltzer  was  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  Revolution.  If 
the  Marines  were  to  invade 
Cuba  while  he  was  still  there, 


he  told  mc,  he  would  feel  ob- 
ligated to  come  to  the  armed 
support  of  his  Cuban  comrades. 
It  would  be  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  American  diplo- 
macy if  the  U.  S.  based  its  Cu- 
ban policy  on  the  remote  possi- 
bility of  an  internal  upheaval. 
Despite  all  the  internal  twists 
of  the  Revolution,  Castro  has 
managed  to  retain  the  support 
of  a  large  percentage  of  his 
original  cadres.  The  Army, 
from  all  appearances,  seems 
fully  behind  the  Revolution  af- 
ter its  fifth  year  in  power.  It  is 
the  conybination  of  popular 
support  and  political  suppres- 
sion which  seems  the  best 
guarantee  against  counter-rev- 
olutionary activity.  The  fact 
that  many  of  those  who  could 
have  provided  the  leadership 
for  such  a  movement  have  fled 
the  island  has  further  debili- 
tated the  resistance.  With  a 
monopoly  of  weapons,  control 
of  communications,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  organized  opposition 
there  is  little  to  threaten  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

Enthusiasm 
Late  one  night,  over  some  ex- 
otic tropical  drinks  in  what 
used  to  be  the  old  Trader  Vic's, 
I  ^oke  to  a  young  girl  named 
Gloria  Marsan  who  had  been 
active  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution,  when  Castro  was 
still  in  the  mountains.  She  had, 
in  fact,  been  the  young  lady 
who,  at  great  personal  risk  to 
herself,  smuggled  out  of  the 
Sierra  Maestra  photographs  of 
Castro  which  proved  that  he 
was  still  alive.  In  1957,  with 
Batista's  police  on  her  trail, 
she  was  forced  into  exile.  Some 
of  her  best  friends  had  been 
killed  by  the  dictatorship  they 
were  trying  to  overthrow.  Her 
experience  was  not  unique.  But 
neither  was  her  enthusiasm. 
"If  I  lost  my  husband,  or  even 
my  entire  family,"  she  said 
softly,  "it  wouldn't  be  so  bad. 
But  if  I  lost  the  Revolution  it 
would  be  terrible.  There  would 
be  nothing  left  for  me  to  live 
for.  The  Revolution  is  my 
whole  life." 


Family  Meal 

(Co7?tiTii<ed  from  Front  Page) 

the  meal  was  served  by  candle- 
light. 

The  program,  supported 
jointly  by  the  Student  Council 
and  the  administration,  is  open 
free  of  charge  to  all  students 
who  are  on  meal  contract  and 
who  have  paid  the  Student  Ac- 
tivities Fee.  Those  who  partici- 
pate are  obligated  to  serve  one 
meal.  Guests  or  students  not  on 
meal  contract  are  charged  the 
regular  dinner  price.  At  pres- 
ent, the  plan  is  to  hold  one  din- 
ned every  two  weeks  in  either 
Kutz  or  Swig. 

The  reaction  to  the  first  meal 
appeared  very  enthusiastic. 
The  quiet  atmosphere,  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  special  menu  re- 
ceived great  praise.  The  wait- 
ers were  also  very  pleased. 
Most  said  they  had  enjoyed 
themselves  as  much  as  the 
diners  and  many  offered  to 
serve     a     second     meal,     even 

though  they  are  not  required 
to  do  so. 

Deans  Morrissey  and  Zion, 
and  Student  Council  Housing 
Chairman  Allen  Zerkin,  the 
organizers  of  the  program,  re- 
vealed their  ideas  for  its  future. 
They  noted  that  the  dinners 
would  provide  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  faculty  members 
and  their  families  to  meet 
many  students  on  a  personal 
level.  They  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  students  would  plan 
group  dining  or  invite  dates  to 
the  dinners.  The  success  of  the 
initial  meal  is  expected  to 
bring  the  number  of  partici- 
pants in  the  program  to  well 
over  two  hundred  by  the  time 
of  the  next  dinner.  Eventually, 
it  is  hoped  that  enough  people 
will  participate  to  warrant  the 
use  of  two  dining  halls  at  once. 


Res 


ervoir 
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voir  and  water  towers.  As  a 
further  aid  to  the  city,  Brandeis 
will  permit  sewage  from  Cedar- 
wood  to  move  through  the  cam- 
pus pipe  system,  thus  saving 
the  city  the  $40,000  cost  of  a 
new    disposal    system. 

Brandeis  is  still  negotiating 
with  the  city  for  the  purchase 
of  six  acres  on  South  Street  be- 
tween Shapiro  Athletic  Center 
and  the  Fuller  Infirmary.  The 
University  has  offered  $56,000 
for  this  land. 

Th€  University  contends  that 
the  land  under  discussion  is 
worthless  to  the  city.  The  reser- 
voir was  built  to  provide  emer- 
gency water  to  the  city  in  case 
the  main  water  source  failed. 
However,  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Commission,  the  water 
supplier  for  the  Boston  area, 
has  built  pipes  into  Waltham 
to  supplement  the  water  sup- 
ply. Brandeis  asserts  that  the 
reservoir  would  probably  leak 


and  the  tower  would  give  In- 
sufiicient  pressure.  Tiiereiore, 
said  the  University,  the  reser- 
voir is  a  needless  eye  sore  in 
the  center  of  a  five  million 
dollar  complex  of  buildings. 

The  land  on  South  Street, 
according  to  the  University,  is 
useless  to  the  city.  None  of  the 
land  under  discussion  is  cur- 
rently on  the  tax  rolls.  The 
University  says  that  the  city 
losses  nothing  in  taxes  and 
gains  about  $200,000  from  deal- 
ing with  Brandeis. 

Acquisition  of  the  reservoir 
will  permit  the  architect  to  be- 
gin design  of  the  student  union 
immediately.  Student  Council 
has  chosen  a  student  committee 
to  meet  with  the  architect  and 
administration  officials,  and  to 
visit  student  unions  on  other 
campuses.  This  committee  will 
assist  in  the  design  of  the  build- 
ing. Construction  of  the  student 
union  is  to  begin  during  the 
summer  of  1965. 


Vandalism 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

the  roof  of  the  Castle  was 
ordered  out  of  the  building  by 
a  visitor,  the  sister  of  one  of 
the  residents.  In  previous  years 
there  were  a  number  of  cases 
of  intruders  in  girls'  dormi- 
tories and  of  girls  being  threat- 
ened on  campus  roads.  This 
year  there  have  been  a  few 
examples  of  voyeurism  and  a 
case  ot  .some  boys  trying  to 
sneak  into  a  girls'  dorm.  In  an- 
other unrelated  incident,  the 
door  to  Renfield  was  broken 
last  Friday  night  by  an  inebri- 
ated freshman. 

Attacks   Around   DeRoy 

Most  of  the  attacks  by  delin- 
quents have  centered  around 
DeRoy  Hall,  possibly  because 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Cedar- 
wood  section  of  Waltham.  Over 
the  past  few  weeks  teenagers 
throwing  rocks  have  broken 
four  windows  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  and  a  window  in 
the  lounge  of  DeRoy,  according 
to  resident  counselor  Leon 
Lcvinc. 

Last  Friday  night  two  teen- 
agers entered  DeRoy  to  buy  a 
coke.  They  were  ordered  to 
leave  by  the  dorm  monitor. 
When  they  refused,  the  moni- 
tor got  Levine,  who  also  order- 
ed them  to  leave.  When  they 
refused  again,  he  attempted  to 
detain  them  so  that  security 
could  get  their  names.  One  of 
them  managed  to  escape  and 
round  up  about  a  dozen  others, 
who  congregated  in  front  of  the 
dorm. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  fight, 
Levine  released  the  boy  he  still 
had.  By  this  time  security  had 
arrived  to  take  a  few  names. 

After  security  left,  Levine 
and  the  a.ssistant  resident  coun- 
selor, Eliott  Richclson,  a  resi- 
dent of  Waltham,  talked  to  the 
teenagers  for  fifteen  minutes. 
They  pleaded  innocent  to  all 
charges  of  vandalism,  and  of- 
fered to  talk  the  situation  over 
with  the  administration.  They 
were  carrying  large  branches 
and  were  taunting  DeRoy  resi- 
dents to  fight,  calling  them 
"Brooklyn  kikes."  No  fight  en- 
sued, however. 


Earlier  in  the  year,  some 
teenagers  entered  the  DeRoy 
lounge  carrying  monkey- 
wrenches.  One  of  them  went 
upstairs  to  ask,  "Where's  the 
rumble?"  When  he  was  told 
that  there  wasn't  any,  he  left. 
Cars  Pelted 

On  several  occasions,  includ- 
ing last  Saturday  morning, 
teenagers  have  pelted  cars  in 
the  Hamilton  lot  and  on  the 
road  with  rotten  fruit  and  eggs. 
They  also  slashed  the  tires  of 
a  motor  scooter  parked  in 
Hamilton. 

Several  hundred  dollars  of 
damage  was  inflicted  during 
the  week  on  a  car  parked  in  the 
Gym  lot.  Vr.ndals  removed  the 
rear  tires  from  the  car,  per- 
mitting the  car  to  fall  and 
break  its  axle. 

During  the  summer,  vandals 
also  broke  windows  in  the  Rose 
Art  Museum,  and  broke  into 
sexeral     buildings    on    campus. 

In  past  years,  people  found 
trespassing  on  Brandeis  proper- 
ty were  not  prosecuted.  This 
policy  will  be  changed  in  the 
future. 

There  is  no  consensus  about 
what  should  be  done  about  the 
vandal  problem.  Beginning 
last  Friday  night,  two  dorm 
monitors  are  required  to  sit  in 
the  lounge  to  discourage 
strangers  from  entering  The 
monitor  is  supposed  to  detain 
the  intruders  until  security  or 
the  Waltham  police  arrive. 
These  monitors  may  soon  be 
equipped  with  walkie-talkies 
to  call  security. 

Other  projected  measures  are 
to  put  all  vending  machines  on 
the  residence  floors,  to  put  a 
special  lock  on  the  laundry 
room  that  only  a  Brandeis  stu- 
dent can  open,  to  bring  in  Wal- 
tham police  or  plainclothesmen, 
and  set  up  an  emergency  res- 
cue squad  made  up  of  Brandeis 
students. 

The  stationing  of  a  guard  at 
the  information  booth  and  the 
steel  fence  around  campus  are 
obviously  ineffective,  since  the 
guard  can  be  passed,  and  the 
fence  has  been  cut  forty-one 
times  during  the  past  year. 


Dean^s  List 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

tem  .such  as  that  at  Brandeis. 
Grades  mean  different  things 
to  different  people.  One  pro- 
fessor may  consider  a  B  stand- 
ard, another  will  take  "aver- 
age" literally  and  pivot  his 
grades  around  a  solid  bunch  of 
C's.  Finally,  certain  courses 
are  much  easier  than  others.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  majority 
of  the  courses  outside  of  the 
sciences  are  "one-night  C's," 
and,  with  a  background,  a  good 
shot  at  a  B.  If  you  are  oul  just 
for  marks,  you  can  usually 
manage  a  schedule  below  your 
potential  and  ride  the  Dean's 
List  to  sham  glory. 

All  of  the  above,  unfortu- 
nately, sounds  more  like  a  con- 
demnation of  the  grading  sys- 
tem than  of  the  Dean's  List  it- 
self. But  the  system  is  not  my 
direct  target. 

A  lot  of  the  grade  emphasis 
might  be  removed,  however,  if 
Dean's  List  were  done  av.'ay 
with.  Specifienlly,  Dean's  List 
perpetrates  a  myth.  Not  only 
does  it  make  consistency  of 
grades  desirable,  even  if  this 
be  a  consistency  of  mediocrity, 
but  it  also  puts  forward  a  false 
definit  ion  of  intellectual 
achievement.  By  unduly  em- 
phasizing grades,  a  warped 
sense  of  values  is  engendered. 
A  significant  paper,  an  inde- 
pendent reading  course — these 
are  not  publicized.  Yet  grades, 
which  are  primarily  an  admin- 
istrative device,  assume  the 
role  of  being  the  major  evi- 
dence of  intellectual  attain- 
ment. 

Why  is  the  Dean's  List  con- 
tinued? One  might  answer  that 
it  is  to  recognize  academic 
achievement,  and  that  although 
faulty,  there  should  be  some 
recognition.  But  it  is  the  fruits 
of  one's  labor  that  should  be 
noted,  not  the  letters  which 
represent  (and  often  misrepre- 
sent) them.  Important  papers 
might  be  published,  seminar 
dissertations  delivered  publicly. 
The  traditional  pair  of  letters 
should  be  sent  to  the  student 
and  his  parents  so  that  those 
who  need  their  grades  recog- 
nized will  not  feel  cheated.  But 
the  publication  of  Dean's  List 
basically  serves  the  negative 
function  of  perpetuating  high 
school  standards  of  academics. 


K;!!^ 


1.  What'.<(  new  in  finaneer 

I  tlkiiik  I  found 
a  real  sleeper. 


2.  How  alH)ut  letUiig  an  old 


buiidy 


inr 


Don't  spread  it  aronnd, 
but  a  wry  dear  friend 
of  my  Uncle  Ed's 
cousin  Jim  told  him 
eonfulentially  that  h« 
heard  from  a  reliable 
Kouree  that  Chipprwa 
&  Waba.sh  has  made  a 
significant  break- 
through in  |)ota.Nh. 


8.  Chip|M"wa  ^;  Wabasli?  'I'licy  just 
filed  l)aiiknipl(  y  j)roccctling.s. 

Uncle  K<1  didn't 
mention  that. 


A.  Wliiil  s  inoir,  llir  pusidrnt 
ol  tlir  (  onip.inv  is  r«'|Mii  led  tO 
\m'  on  liis  way  to  Hia/il. 

I  l«»w  conn-  \  on  know 
so  nnri  )i  ahoiit  it.'' 


i 


.  Look,  if  you're  going  to  }^e 
a  securities  analyst  yon  have 
to  dig  into  a  situation  and 
get  all  the  fact.s. 

I  thought  your  fit^ld 
Wiw  ])aleontology. 


:^cm/{ 


6.  I  just  signed  m|)  loi  a  terrific 
job  in  I'',)juitable's  Securities 
Investment  Department.  With 
an  M.B.A.  in  finance,  a  guy 
can  start  in  as  a  securities 
analyst  and  work  up  to  a  fop 
investment  management  jobt 

Maylx"  /  shouM  b<^  in 
paleontology. 


For  information  al)out  Living  Insurance,  see  'Ihe  Man  fiom  K(juitable. 
For  compli  t(^  information  alM)ut  earec  r  opj>oi tiinitic  s  at  IC<iuitable,  s(  e 
your  rlacemcnt  OfTiccr,  or  write  to  Edward  D.  McD»>ugal,  Manager, 
Manpower  Development  Divisitm. 

The  EQUITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Home  Office;  1285  Av(  ime  of  tlie  Am-  i  i'  is  \,  w  York,  N.V.  10019  ©  1004 

An  t(^iHil  V^porluiitty  Lmyluyer 
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On  the  Judges'  Bench 


Coal  to  Co 


■Pete  Weiner 


FoothciU  makes  a  belated  return  to  the  Hraiideis  cam- 
pus Saturday  morninK  (Oct.  24)  when  the  Judges  accept 
a  challenge  from  an  ambitious  squad  of  junior  executives 
from  New  York  City. 

A  10  o'clock  kickoff  is  scheduled  for  the  seven-man 
teams.  The  touch  football  game  will  be  played  at  Gordon 
Field. 

The  Good  Guys,  as  they  bill  themselves,  hail  from 
Scarsdale  and  White  IMains.  They  are  alumni  of  familiar 
football  schools  such  as  Princeton,  Syracuse,  Miami,  Ala- 
bama, Ohio  State  and  Amherst. 

Most  of  the  Good  Guys  turned  to  touch  football  strict- 
ly as  an  escape  from  the  commuter  routine  on  weekends. 
For  the  last  seven  years  they  have  played  in  the  Turkey 
Bowl. 

The  Judges  will  l)e  represented  by  a  team  selected 
from  the  intramural  ranks  i)y  the  Intramural  Council  and 
Coach  Gene  liooth.  Players  include  Steve  Coyle,  Fran  Stol- 
zenbach,  Allan  Goroll,  Bob  Zuckerman,  Joe  Perkins,  Kent 
Lawrence,  Hill  Moody  and  Mike  Macar.  Also  Bob  Lerman, 
Mark  Snyder,  Byron  Bowman,  Ken  Pocrass,  Bob  Aaronson 
and  Pat  Dunn. 

Inter-collegiate  footl)all  was  abandoned  at  Brandeis  in 
105!)  after  nine  successful  years.  The  Judges  fielded  ex- 
cellent teams  in  their  day  playing  small  college  rivals.  But 
football  went  the  way  of  intercollegiate  tnick,  big-time 
basketball,  and  interest  in  varsity  athletics. 

Football  will  stay  an  intramural  sport  in  the  near  fut- 
ure. But  intercollegiate  track  will  be  back,  presumably  next 
year.  Basketball  will  remain  at  its  i)resent  level.  Brandeis 
will  continue  to  play  such  rivals  as  Harvard,  Colby,  Ver- 
mont, Clark,  and  Northeastern.  But  this  is  the  last  year 
for  Boston  College  and  Rhode  Island.  As  for  interest  in 

athletics  .  .  . 

*  *         * 

The  Judges'  basketball 
team  began  fall  practice  last 
Thursday  as  ('oach  Irv  01  in 
greeted  24  candidates.  The 
Judges  open  at  Rhode  Island 
Dec.  1  and  debut  at  home 
with  VVPI  Dee.  3. 

Co-Capts.  Dave  Kpstein  of 
New  York  City  and  Richie 
llymoff  of  Brookline  head 
the  12-man  varsity  that  also 
includes  three  other  letter- 
men  in  Santo  Cimino  of 
Portland,  Me.,  Mike  Leider- 
nian,  of  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 
and  Steve  Heller  of  the 
Bronx. 

Freshman  Coach  Gene 
Booth  had  12  promising 
freshmen  with  the  biggest 
newcomer  6-6,  205  p  o  u  n  d 
Dave  J  a  c  o  b  s  o  n  of  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Also  reporting  on  the  varsity  squad  were:  Gerry 
Katz,  Mel  Segal,  Steve  Goldstein,  Jeff  Schwaam,  Richie 
Epstein,  Kric  P^pstein,  and  Barry  Zimmerman. 

F^reshman  candidates  include  Art  Brawer,  Rich  Tolin, 
Jeff  Silver,  Ricky  c;url>st,  Steve  Jacobs,  Fliot  Cohen, 
Richard  Brodsky,  Mike  Kushlan,  Paul  Kranz,  Jack  Rovner 

and  Al  Cuyjet. 

*  *        * 

The  Brandeis  golf  team  scored  a  6-1  victory  over 
Babson  in  a  tri-meet  at  Spring  Valley,  Monday.  MIT  de- 
feated the  Judges  6-1  and  Babson  6-1  to  complete  a  sweep 
of  the  meet.  In  the  Judges  victory.  Shelly  Natenberg,  Jim 
Halperin,  Larry  Bates,  Bob  Zweben,  John  Revson  and  Bob 
Nelson  all  scored  successes  against  their  Babson  opponents. 
Only  Nelson  triumphed  against  his  MIT  foe.  Captain  Steve 
Moni's  absence  prevented  the  Ju<lges  from  shutting-out 
Babson.  The  Judges  had  to  default  the  number  one  match. 

The  Judges  lost  their  first  match  to  the  University 
of  Vermont  last  week.  The  golfers  lost  5-2  as  Shelly  Naten- 
berg scored  the  Judges  first  point  defeating  Vermont's 
numi)er  one  man.  In  the  (ireater  Bostons  both  Steve  Mora 
and  Barry  Zimmerman  made  poor  showings  due  to  lack 
of  i)ractice  and  bad  weather.  The  golfers  should  show 
success  in  their  spring  slate  after  their  impressive  victory 
over  I>al)so!i. 

The  Brandeis  Invitational  Tennis  tourney  has  been 
postponed  until  this  weekend  due  to  the  torrential  down 
pour  last  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  tourney  headlines  a 
glorious  weekend  of  sports  at  Brandeis.  The  soccermen 
face  AIC  Saturday  afternoim.  The  intramural  all-stars 
play  host  to  the  Westchester  executives  Saturday  morning. 


SUNDAY   EVENING    Qct.    18    ^^   8  O'CLOCK 


Soccer  Team  Ties  Babson  2-2; 
Faces  TuftSj  American  International 

By  STEVE  GOLDSTELN 

Failing  to  capitalize  on  numerous  scoring  opportunities  the  soccer  team  had  to 
settle  for  a  2-2  tie  with  Babson  on  Friday.  The  tie,  after  their  convincing  victory  over 
Barrington  last  week,  was  a  great  letdown  for  Coach  John  Hughes  and  his  squad. 
Coach  Hughes  had  expected  the  season  to  be  an  "uphill"  one  after  the  tough  games 
at  Colby  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity. The  deadlock  evened 
Brandeis'   record  at  2-2-2. 

Although  the  Judges  out- 
shot  the  visitors  10-4  in  the 
first  period,  Babson  scored 
(irst.  Morris  Elga  tallied  on  a 
pass  from  his  right  wing  as  he 
left  footed  a  shot  past  Dave 
Epstein,  the  Brandeis  goal  ten- 
der. Epstein  had  no  chance  on 
the  play  as  he  was  partially 
screened.  The  score  stood  at  1-0 
throughout  the  first  half  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Brandei:>' 
front  line  which  sent  16  shots  in 
the  direction  of  Brian  Barefoot, 
the  Babson  goalie.  However, 
Barefoot  was  able  to  turn  back 
all  of  the  Judge's  thrusts. 

Coach  John  Hughes'  squad 
finally  evened  the  score  at  15:lr« 
of  the  third  period  as  Co-Cap- 
tain Dimitri  Mavros,  with  an 
assist  from  Biolo  Sobowale, 
beat  goalie  Barefoot  with  a 
right  -  footed  boot.  Sobowale 
had  taken  a  corner  kick  from 
Cadmon  Mills  before  geting  the 
ball  to  Mavros. 

The  goal  seemed  to  inspire 
the  Judges  as  they  tallied 
again  with  only  1  minute  and 
thirty  five  seconds  gone  in  the 
final  quarter.  This  time,  Pete 
Barnett,  with  assists  from  Bob 
Bersson  and  Danny  Obasson, 
notched  the  temporary  tie- 
breaker. However,  Morris  Elga 
of  Babson  deadlocked  the  score 
at  1055  as  his  shot  trickled 
oir  the  fingers  of  Shelly  Glass 
wlio  had  replaced  Epstein  in 
the  goal.  This  proved  to  be  the 
final  score  as  the  Judges  shot 
often  in  the  remaining  time  but 
failed  to  tally. 

The  contest  went   into  over- 


Senior  /loop  Co-Captains 
Epstein  and  Hymoff. 


(News  correspondent  and  authority  on 
the  Eost  Indies) 

'China's  Wooing  of  the  Afro -Asians" 
FORD    HAIL    FORU 


JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


Jim 
Harts 
Diner 


DAN  OBASUN  AND  DIMITRI  MAVROS  battle  Barrington 
defenders  in  game  at  Gordon  Field.  Obasun  scored  twice  as 
Judges  triumphed  6-2. 

time  with  Bye  Sobowale  in  the  |  The  Judges  scored  a  statisti- 
Brandeis  nets.  Neither  sidereal  victory  in  every  category 
could  score  in  the  two  overtime  '  but  the  most  important  one, 
periods  although  the  Judges  j  goals.  They  outshot  the  visitors 
pressed  incessantly.  Co-Cap-  j  43-21  and  forced  Barefoot  to 
tains  Alan  Weingrad  and  make  26  saves  to  only  13  for 
Mavros  kv^A  the  Judges  mov-  ■  the  Brandeis  trio, 
ing  as  they  took  command  of  |  Coach  Hughes  commented 
the  oMense.  But  the  hooters  |  that  the  team  missed  the  strong 
could  not  break  through,  des-  foot  of  Assim  Erdilek.  e.spe- 
pite  numerous  opportunities,  icially  in  the  melees  around  the 
and  had  to  settle  for  the  tie.  goal. 
Dots  and   Dashes:  Chris  Mc- 


Brandeis  plays  Tufts  today  at 
.       ,      .  J    •      I  ■  1    <•         Medford.    Tufts    has    a    strong 

^^^l^;J^'J„"_^f*   •"   *^'^   ^'"^^   ^'"^^    hustling    squad    ready    to    facl 


Laughlin,  the  Judges  left  half- 


performance. 

Bob  Bersson,  freshman  wing, 
and  Cadmon  Mills,  are  tied  for 
the  club  leadership  in  goals 
with  three  apiece. 


the  Judges. 

Next  Brandeis  home  game  is 
this  Saturday  again.st  American 
International  College. 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


WEST  END 


SERVICENTER 

U-HAUL 
TRUCKi  and  TRAILERS 


ECONO.   CAR 
CAR   RENTALS 

809   Main   Street 

(Corner  of  Bacon) 
W^LTHAM,    MASS. 
TWinbrook   3-9338 
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SUPPORT 
YOUR  TEAMS 


SPECIAL  STUDENT  DISCOUNT! 
Save  10'/'  On  All  Seats  for  Preview 
THIS  MONDAY  EVE.,  OCTOBER  26 

8:30  P.M.>SHUBERT  THEATRE 


FEIIX  IIASZKA 
THE  ROLAND  KTIKOIIPS  DE  BAllET 

Oriji'mal  French  dompany 

of  DnncerH,  thinners 

and  Mnsiciiinn 

Direct  from  /'oris  ami 

a  sold  out  World  Tour 

BRING  THIS  AD  TO  THE  SHUBERT  THEATRE 

BOX  OFFICE  BEFORE  9  P.M.  SAT.  EVE.  TO 

EXCHANGE  FOR  STUDENT  TICKETS 


t-lrX  'Hl\TS 


For  those  off-compus  students 
who  core  enough  to  read  the  very 
best,  the  JUSTICE  it  distributed 
Tuesdoy  nights  ot  Gofdforb  Li- 
brory,  ond  ot  the  Costic  snack 
bor   Wednesdoys. 


El'^ 


VFRSirl 


To  our  foithtui  stoff :  weekly 
meetings  ore  now  held  Mondoy 
nights  at  7:00.    Assignments  will 
be  given  out  ot  this  timo. 


Sociol  Science  Research  Assist- 
onts  Dinner.  Dr.  Donald  Giddon 
ill  discuss  his  work  in  psycho< 
»motics  ond  will  present  ovoil- 
oble  research  ossistontships, 
Wednesday  in  the  Staff  dining 
room  of  Sherman  Student  Union. 


Socialist  Club  meeting  Wednes- 
doy  evening  at  7:00  in  Schwartx 
Auditorium.  Speakers  will  be  Ed- 
word  Show,  the  Vicc-Presidentiol 
candidate  of  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Porty;  Paul  Feldman,  editor 
of  NEW  AMERICA,  the  Socialist 
Party /^Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion's official  newspaper;  and 
Milton  Rosen  or  another  spokes- 
man for  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement. 
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Monitors 


Students  Tomorrow  >J/</  Campus  Security  Program 


Brandeis  students  will  meet  this  week  with  the  Fac- 
ulty Administrative  Committee  and  the  President  of  the 
University  to  discuss  various  campus  problems. 

President  Abram  L.  Sachar  will  address  a  Student 
Union  meeting  Wednesday  at  4:30  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall. 
Preceding    this,    the    President    will    meet    with   Student 


Council    members,    club   presi 

dents,    class    presidents,    and 

committee  chairmen. 

The  subject  of  President 
Sachar's  address  is  not  known 
at  the  time  we  go  to  press.  Both 
Dean  of  Students  Kermit  Mor- 
rissey  and  Associate  Dean  of 
Students  Leonard  Zion  told 
The  Justice  Sunday  that  they 
do  not  know  the  subject  of  the 
address.  The  President  was  out 
of  town. 

A  three-man  Student  Coun- 
cil committee  will  meet  with 
the  Ad.  Committee  Thursday 
afternoon  to  discuss  the  plans 
for  a  tripartite  University  gov- 
ernment that  were  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  in  a  Student 
Union  referendum  last  week. 
Council  President  Steve  Mora, 
Bert  Foer  '66  and  Frank  Bloch 
'66  will  be  the  student  repre- 
sentatives to  this  meeting. 

Dean  of  Students  Morrissey, 
chairman  of  the  Ad.  Commit- 
tee, invited  the  students  to  dis- 
cuss other  outstanding  student 
problems  at  Tluirsday's  meet- 
ing. 

A  draft  of  the  student  tri- 
partite proposal  will  also  bo 
presented  next  week  to  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Berliner  of  the 
Economics  Department,  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  the 
Faculty  Senate. 


In  other  Student  Council  ac- 
tions this  week  Mora  appointed 
a  committee  of  Ira  Liebowitz 
67,  David  Gerstel  '67  and 
Naomi  Reice  '65  to  compose  a 
list  of  recommendations  for  im- 
proving campus  security  ar- 
rangements. After  this  week's 
Council  meeting,  the  sugges- 
tions will  be  presented  to  Pres- 
ident Sachar. 


New  security  measures  enable  the  Dean  of  Students  to  assure  students  that  thevr 
are  .safe  on  cami)us  and  are  not  in  serious  physical  danger.  iMore  guards  better  lightinij 
and  greater  student  alertness  are  contributing  to  the  safety  of  BrandJis  students  and 
property,  according  to  Dean  Leonard  Zion.  The  emergency  safety  procedures  outlined 
in  last  week's  Justice,  will  end  this  week  and  should  hell)  the  A*dministration  to  draft 
a  comprehensive  security  plan  for  the  future. 

Last  weekend  a  s  e  c  u  r  i  t  y^^ 


guard  was  posted  in  Hamilton 
(Massell)  Quadrangle  during 
the  night  to  protect  residents 
from  outsiders  and  try  to  dis- 
cover who  is  causing  the  trou- 
ble in  that  area.  Most  of  the 
recent  incidents  have  occurred 
in  Hamilton  quadrangle. 

More  and  better  lighting  has 
been  installed  in  the  gym  park- 
ing lot  to  prevent  the  car  van- 


dalism that  has  taken  place  in 
recent  weeks.  It  is  not  known 
whether  these  acts  were  com- 
mitted by  outsiders  or  students. 
In  addition,  student  monitors 
in  each  dorm  are  on  the  alert 
for  trespassers.  These  monitors, 
who  remain  in  the  common 
lounges  during  weekend  eve- 
nings, are  sup{X)sed  to  try  to  de- 
tain   any     trespassers    without 


Brandeis  Alumni  to  Hold 
Conference    on    Careers 

The  Second  Annual  Career  Conference,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Student  ('^)uncil 
and  the  National  Alumni  Association,  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  IM,  at  Schwartz 
Hall,  from  11  to  4:30  p.m.  The  student  chairman  of  the  conference  ia  Anita  HIau  'Gf). 

The  Conference,  conducted  by  P,randeis  alumni  from  all  walks  of  life,  will  feature 
discussion  groups  in  such  career  fields  as  law,  journalism,  medicine,  .science,  real  es- 
tate, government  service,  and  publishing.  Each  group  will  be  lead  by  one  or  more  Bran- 
deis alumni  who  are  currently.;. 


working  in  one  of  these  fields 
The  Conference,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  give  Brandeis  under- 
graduates a  first  hand  look  at 
a  possible  career  field,  will  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  the 
first   of    which    will    last    from 


Library  Plans  System 


To  Stop 


/' 


The  administration  of  Goldfarb  Library  is  presently 
considering  the  installment  of  a  new  ''foolproof"  system 
of  protection  against  illegal  ^'borrowing"  of  books. 

According  to  Mr.  Louis  Schreiber,  Library  Director 
of  Administrative  Services,  the  number  of  books  that  have 
"disappeared"  over  the  past  few  years  has  risen  to  a  point 

*where  some  action  must  l>e 
taken  A  new  charge-out  met- 
hod, which  does  away  with  the 
due-date  card,  was  begun  in 
September  as  the  first  step  in 
this  campaign. 

The  new  system  of  protection, 
now  in  its  experimental  stages 
in  a  large  Mid-Western  library, 
would  work  through  a  system 
of  electromagnetic  charges. 
Each  book  in  the  library  would 
be  given  a  strong  electromag- 
netic charge,  and  then  placed 
on  the  shelf.  When  the  book  is 
borrowed,  one  of  the  steps  in 
the  charge-out  process  would 
be  the  neutralizing  of  the 
charge.  The  borrower  would 
then  leave  the  library  through 
a  turnstile  to  be  placed  at  the 
exit.  If  the  borrower  fails  to  go 
through  the  process  of  charging 
out  his  library  book,  the  book 
retains  its  electromagnetic 
charge  and  the  turnstile,  sensi- 
tive to  the  charge  even  if  the 
book  is  concealed,  will  not 
allow  the  person  to  pass 
through.  It  would  stick,  and  at 
the  same  time,  lights  would 
flash  to  warn  the  guard  and 
embarrass  the  culprit. 

This  elaborate  system  would 


Hoop  Co-Capt. 
David  Epstein 
Out  for  Season 

Basketball  Co  -  Capt.  Dave 
Epstein  will  be  lost  for  the  up- 
coming season  due  to  the  re- 
moval of  a  ruptured  spleen. 
Dave  suffered  an  acute  intesti- 
nal disorder  Thursday  morning 
and  was  hospitalized.  He  was 
reported  in  satisfactory  condi- 
tion following  the  operation. 

The  6-2  forward  and  New 
York  City  graduate  of  New 
Lincoln  High  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  varsity  soccer  team 
and  played  in  several  games  as 
goalie. 

Coach  Irv  Olin  commented: 
**I  don't  know  how  we  are  go- 
ing to  replace  his  leadership 
and  hustle.  He  is  definitely  lost 
for  the  year,  but  just  as  soon 
as  he's  up  and  around  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  there  will  be 
a  place  for  him.  We  still  have 
two  co-captains  for  this  .season 
—Dave  and  Richie  HymoII." 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


11:15  to  12:45.  the  second  from 
2:30  to  4:30  During  the  break, 
each  student  Is  encouraged  to 
eat  luncli  in  Kutz  Hall  witli  an 
advisor  in  his  particular  field. 
The  lunch  will  be  highlighted 
by  a  talk  delivered  by  Mr. 
Julian  Soshnick  '53,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Also  offered  will  be  a  previ- 
ously unannounced  discussion 
group  in  the  rabbinate.  Any 
students  interested  in  partici- 
pating in  this  discussion  group 
are  urged  to  contact  Mr.  Kelley 
in  the  Alumni  Office. 

The  Conference,  first  tried 
last  year,  has  been  expanded 
to  accommodate  an  anticipated 
increase  in  enrollment.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Robert  F.  Kelley  '57, 

Student  Vote 
Approves  New 
Tripartite  Plan 

Light  voting  characterized 
the  referendum  held  Friday, 
October  23,  in  Schwartz  Hall. 
The  Union  was  asked  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  Stu- 
dent Council  plan  for  a  tri- 
partite government  as  outlmed 
in  the  Justice  of  October  20. 

A  total  of  259  votes  were 
cast.  Of  these,  221  votes  were 
cast  in  favor  of  tripartite  gov- 
ernment and  35  votes  were  cast 
disapproving  the  proposed 
plan.  The  percentages  of  the 
votes  cast  were  85%  and  13%, 
respectively.  There  were  3  ab- 
stentions. 

The  plan  formulated  by 
Council  featured  a  University 
Government  based  on  control 
equally  divided  among  the  ad- 
ministration, the  faculty,  and 
the  student  body.  Matters  con- 
cerning only  one  of  these 
groups  would  be  liandlcd  with- 
in the  group  itself. 


Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
and  co-ordinator  of  this  year's 
conference,  aj)pr')ximately  250 
students  participated  last  yo:ir, 
while  a  registration  of  well 
over  300  is  anticipated  this 
year. 


using  force.  They  are  request- 
ed to  forward  any  information 
concerning  these  persons  to  se- 
curity. This  system  will  end 
November  1,  since  its  purpo.se 
is  only  to  ascertain  who  is  re- 
sponsible for   the  vandalism. 

AH  entrances  save  one  in 
each  dorm  have  been  locked  in 
an  attempt  to  spot  trespas.sers. 
It  is  felt  that  if  all  students  en- 
ter through  one  door  it  will  be 
easier  for  tliem  to  notice  out- 
siders e  n  1  e  r  I  n  g.  This  has 
proved  inefiective  since  stu- 
dents have  opened  many  doors 
from  the  inside  and  left  them 
open  so  that  anyone  can  enter. 
Because  of  this  situation  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office  is  re- 
considering the  advisability  of 
this  procedure.  Mr.  Sunmer 
Abranis.  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  :md  Grounds, 
thinks  these  doors  should  be 
locked  at  all  times,  not  just  as 
a  temporary  measure  as  at 
present. 

A  .secin-ity  officer  is  now  in 
his  car  at  all  times  and  able  t«j 
reach  any  trouble  spot  on  cam- 
pus in  no  more  than  five  min- 
utes, according  to  the  Dean's 
Onice.  Tiler-  are  no  plai'i- 
clothesmen  on  camf)us  and 
none  will   be  employed   by   the 

(Continued  on  Parjc  7) 


North  wesi 
OfDebate 


Wi 


Northwestern  University  won  the  thirxl  annual 
Brandeis  Debate  Tournament  carrying  the  affirmative 
ca.se  apimst  Georj?e  Washington  Universitv.  on  the  topic 

,     Po  .  *  ^^^*^'^  ^''^  ^^"^  unemployed,  in  the  Shapiro  Forum 
last  Saturday. 

In  third  phice  were  the  lo.sirig  .semi  -  finah'sts  from 
Dartmouth  and  Georgetown.* ~ 

The  top  speakers  were  first, 
Robert  Shrun  from  George- 
town; second.  Bill  Synder  from 
North v/estern;  third.  John  Keo- 
tal  also  from  Georgetown; 
fourth.  Brian  Butler;  and  fifth, 
Weaver  Gaines,  both  of  Dart- 
mouth. 

The  debaters  discussed  the 
topic  agreed  upon  for  this  year: 
Resolved:  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  establi.sh  a  na- 
tional program  of  public  works 
for  the  unemployed. 

Thirty-six  teams  from  thirty 
schools  participated  in  the 
tournament.  These  teams  held 
eight  preliminary  rounds  de- 
bating the  topic.  The  top  six- 
teen teams  then  participated  in 
the  final  rounds. 

Brandeis,  which  did  not  en- 
ter its  best  team,  finished 
thirty-third.  Tournament  rules 
prevent  the  host  team  from 
participating  in  the  final 
rounds.  Tlie  Brandeis  speakers 
were  Steve  Morris  '67  and  Alan 
Lichtman   '67. 


Artisfs'  Grants 
Established  By 
Generous  Gift 

A  prominent  Cleveland  man- 
ufacturer and  his  wife  have 
donated  $250,000  to  Brandeis 
University  for  a  unique  artist- 
in  residence  fund. 

The  gift  from  Maurice  Saltz- 
man.  philanthropist  and  pres- 
ident of  Bobbie  Brooks,  Inc., 
his  wife,  Shirley  and  Tlie 
Saltzmati  Foundation  will  un- 
derwrite the  incumbency  of  dis- 
linguislied  artists  each  of  whom 
will  come  to  Brandeis  for  one 
semester,  to  teach  advanced 
students  and  to  conduct  a  reg- 
ular criticism  .session.  The  pro- 
gram will  begin  in  F'ebruary, 
1965. 

The  students  to  be  taught  by 
the  visiting  artist  will  be  so- 
le(t(>d  either  l)y  the  f.icnily  or 
by   the   artist   in  residence. 
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particular  interest  to  many  peo- 
ple for  a  wide  range  of  some- 
times incompatible  reasons. 
Characteristically,  individuals 
and  groups  with  particular  so- 
cial identities  such  as  students, 
psychiatrists  and  clergy  have 
tendencies  to  view  this  area 
in  terms  compatible  with  their 
own  sets  of  assumptions.  In 
other  words,  you  can  find  indi- 
Applaiiso,  loiiK,  loud  and  well-deserved,  rang  out  at  viduals  consistently  (ipplying 
.,  ,      .  r   T    1       t-  Tf     '        11  4   c  u         +     IT    II    ^1^^'r   own   sets   of   rituals   and 

the  conclusion  or  Jules  reiiiers  address  at  Schwartz  Hall   languages  on  an  area  that  easily 

last  Thursday  evening  (see  Richard  Jacobson's  article  on  defies     simple     categorization. 
r.  cv     rnu      i-  1         1*-      1        ^  *  1        *•   •   4    u     1   Tilt"     medical-psychiatric    posi- 

Page  5).    The  tamed   iKjlitical  cartoonist  and  satirist   had  tion  on  this  area  was  for  a  long 

that    these    agents    were 


Weil  on  Psychedelic  Drugs 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  /ollotrhif?  is  ««  i?jfertNVir  held  by  Roily  Simon,  '66,  withDr.Gunther 
Weil  assistant  projessor  in  the  Brandeis  psych olo(jy  department.) 

Q:  What  is  vour  interest,  if  any,  in  the  problem  of  the  psychedelic  drugs? 

A:  During  the  last  three  years  1  have  worked  in  a  research  capacity  on  a 
number  of  projects  investigating  the  therapeutic  effects  in  a  prison  setting  and  ex- 
I>loring  the  role  of  expectation  and  setting  in  the  occurence  of  some  specific  types  of 
experiences.  In  this  latter  connection,  1  am  particularly  interested  in  the  religious 
and  mystical  characteristics  of  the  psychedelic  experience. 

O:    What   observations  could . — ~  I      T        T  T~7i  TTT"^ 

^       /          "                            /A:   There   appears   to   be   at  word  "counsel"  is  a  good  one 

yo-u  make  on  the  appearance  of    present   a    vast   and   booming  If  we   are  concerned   with  the 

psychedelic     use     as     a     social    black  market  in  the  psychedelic  welfare  of  students  who  have 

phenomenon?                                     drugs   which    is    in    great    part  either    an    interest    in   or   who 

A-  This  is  an  area  that  is  of   supported  by  large  segments  of  have     actually    experimented 

the    student     community  with    the    psychedelics   it    be- 


Jules  Feiffer 


throughout  the  country. 

Q:  What  effect,  if  any,  have 
official  warnings  such  as  Dr. 
Farnsworth's  had  on  the  extent 
of   use? 

A:  There  is  little  evidence  to 
indicate    that    statements    such 


hooves  us  to  rationally  sift  the 
facts  from  the  rumors  and  ex- 
aggerations of  all  kinds,  and 
present  what  we  know  in  an 
attitude  of  counsel.  The  Farns- 
worth  article,  for  example,  con- 
tains  medical    claims   that  are 


as  Dr.   Farnsworths  have  had   ^""^^f  ^^  ^^^  completely  unsup- 

effect    on    the   P^^A^^     ^V     ^'^'isting     research 


psychotomimetic,   (i.e.,  psycho- 


spoken  eloquently,  in  fact  brilliantly,  on  the  sorry  trend  in   time 

o^  v  c  1 
this  country  toward  conformity  and  what  he  called  "the  sis  mimicking)  and  much  of  the 

radical    middle."  social  anxiety  arou.sed  by  these 

,,..,,.,  Ill-  1    •  •  i.  •  agents   has   had    its   genesis   in 

Individuality  and   idealism   are  dying  virtues   in   our  ^fis  particular  label.  However, 

civilization,  according  to  Mr.  Feiffer.  The  primary  mottoes  there     is     wide     disagreement 

r    *     I      ^       A  •  .4  A 11  *     1  II      within    the    psychiatric   profes- 

of   today  s    American   are      All   men    are   created    e<iually   j-j^^  uself  as  to  the  validity  of 

corrupt,"  and  "Don't  make  waves."  Extremism  has  disap-  this     label.     Similarly,     the 

"beats"  have  imposed  their 
own  rituals  and  languages  on 
this    area    and    have    in    many 


peared,  and  is  replaced  by  moderation  and  pragmatism  in 
all  things. 


f-   -i-    •   ^  '  4     1-      r     4    1     •   «i    1      nif^     A  cases  been  quite  nstonished  and 

Criticism  IS  accepted,  in  fact  desired,  by  Mr.  Average  frightened    by    the    results    of 


American,  liecause  in  hearing  himself  challenged,  the  "radi 
cal  middler"  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  actually  chang- 
ing. The  very  act  of  accepting  the  criticism  creates  the 
cathartic  feeling  that  some  kind  of  change  has  been  made. 
In  fact,  all  remains  the  same. 


And  this,  we  fear,  is  the  lesson  of  the  applause  which  drugs? 
answered  Mr.  Feiffer's  address.  How  many  of  the  450 
Bran<ieis  students  at  Schwartz  that  night  are  themselves 
willing  to  fight  for  a  significant  cause?  How  many  of 
these  same  people  have  accepted  already  the  oppressive 
situation  at  this  school  which  sees  private  lives  obstructed, 
the  best  teachers  callously  done  away  with,  and  the  stu- 
dent opinion  disregarded? 

How  many  of  these  radical  middlers  would  rather  fill 
their  stomachs  than  protest  against  an  untenable  situa- 
tion? How  many  of  those  "little  old  men"  of  18  or  11)  or 
20    are    already    committed    to    pragmatism 
materialism? 


their  informal  experiments 
when  the  experiences  have  not 
been  in  line  with  their  expec- 
tations. 

Q:  What  is  the  extent  of  the 
existing  black  market   in  these 


any  controlling 
incidence  of  use.  Quite  con- 
trary, there  is  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  suc'h  statements  have 
the  effect  of  producing  certain 
types  of  experiences  with  the 
psychedelics  which  resemble 
temporary  states  of  toxic  psy- 
cho.'--is. 

In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  psycho- 
tomimetic label  was  developed 
in  hospital  settings  where  psy- 
chiatrists were  attempting  to 
produce  a  model  psychosis  in 
Iheir  research  in  experimental 
psychiatry.  The  data  indicates 
that  they  got  what  they  ex- 
pected and  little  more  in  most 
cases.  In  any  case,  official  warn- 
ings seem  to  make  no  real  im- 
pact on  individuals  bent  on  ex- 
ploring this  controversial  area 
for  tiiemselves. 

Q  What  reasons  would  you 
suggest  are  important  in  coun- 
seling students  away  from  ex- 
perimenting with  these  drugs? 

A:   I  thinic  your  choice  oi  the 


findings.  As  far  as  reasons  are 
concerned,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
these  substances  in  either  their 
natural  or  synthetic  forms  are 
extremely  powerful  techniques 
for  altering  consciousness  and 
have  the  capacity  to  induce  ex- 
periences of  a  profoundly  re- 
ligious and.  in  some  cases,  life- 
chaaging  character.  In  fact, 
their  therapeutic  effectiveness 
may  lie  in  these  types  of  ex- 
periences rather  than  in  any 
simple  psycholc^'cal  or  medi- 
cal explanation.  However,  very 
little  is  presently  known  about 
the  interaction  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  environment  sur- 
rounding this  type  of  experi- 
ence. What  we  do  know  sug- 
gests that  it  re<iuires  a  great 
deal  of  planning  and  thinking 
before  one  can  engage  himself 
in  such  a  venture  and  it  is 
nothing  to  be  taken  lightly  or 
innocently  for  the  sake  of  kicks 
or  fun.  Unfortunately,  students 

(Continued  on  Paye  7) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


ll€^^iilaii«»ii%? 


Aiiii«»i^pli«^r€^ 


I   attended  the  Jackie  Wash- 
ington   concert,    obeying    dress 
and    insipid   regulations    like    a    good    little 
girl,  and  saw  a  friend  of  mine 


,,  II'  11  111-         ^  T>         1   •      ir        turned  away  for  not  observing 

Keep  applauding,  old  men  and  ladies  of  Brandeis.  You  these   regulations.    I   then   saw 


are   well   prepared    and   well 
ahead  of  you. 


deserve   the   wonderful    life 


Noted  Without  Comment 

"I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we  should  break  the 
(faculty  retirement)  rule  at  this  time.  The  University 
would  be  foolish  to  commit  itself  now  for  what  is  going 
to  happen  years  from  now.  Professor  Marcuse  has  been 
very  valuable  to  us,  but  we  will  make  every  effort  to  fiml 
an  equally  distinguished  man  to  replace  him  .  .  .'* 

Faculty   Dean  Leonard  I^evy  on  the  Marcuse  affair. 


Jackie  Washington  and  Tony 
Saletan  on  stage,  breaking  dress 
regulations.  My  question  is  not 
how  this  happened  but  what 
kind  of  twisted  thinking  went 
into  asking  for  dress  regula- 
tions in  the  first  place. 

Brandeis  University  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  dedicated  to 
the  broadening  of  young  minds. 
This  broadening  should  take 
place  not  only  in  the  classroom 
but  also  on  and  off  campus 
throughout  our  four  years  here. 
In  every  way,  we  are  supposed 


regulations.  Had  it  been  merely 
a  request  and  not  a  require- 
ment, it  would  have  been  ad- 
missable.  for  the  student  lead- 
ers naturally  have  preferences  As  a  freshman,  I  never  real- 
as  to  the  type  of  dress  they  like  ized  the  intricate  horrors  in- 
to see  at  various  functions;  but  colved  with  "dress  regulations" 
they  ought  to  have  the  depth  I  thought  this  was  just  another 
of  thinking  to  understand  thr.t  one  of  the  many  little  unpleas- 
if  someone  chooses  not  to  abide  ant  but  tolerable  aspects  of 
by  their  request  they  have  no  Brandeis  life.  But  I  was  wrong, 
right  to  turn  them  away  from  It's  far  worse. 


these  functions. 

I  am  ashamed  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  student  body  that  acts 
in  such  a  manner. 

Pal  Barbarnell  '65 

iiiracliiHif'  IVliii«»ii 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  fol- 
louing  is  a  petition  being  eir- 
cnlated  by  several  Brandeis 
students.  It  is  currently  posted 
at  the  mailroom  and   library.) 

All  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity   arc    concerned    when    the 


When  I  walked  into  the 
Jackie  Washington  concert  in 
a  jacket  and  tic  and  dungarees, 
I  was  promptly  told  to  leave 
as  dungarees  were  against 
"dress  regulations."  So  I  tod- 
dled back  to  the  dorm  and 
changed  into  "regular"  pants. 
But  it  didn't  seem  to  help  the 
concert  any. 

As  soon  as  the  concert 
started,  I  knew  something  was 
wrong.  First  I  thought  it  was 
the  faulty  microphones,  then  I 
thought  it  was  the  lighting.  1 
finally  realized  that  it  was  the 
atmosphere.  Despite  what  1 
thought  were  excellent  per- 
formances, almost  no  enthusi- 
asm was  generated  among  the 
When  they  were 
to  join  in  the  singing 
only  a  faint  murmur  could  be 
heard.  This  certainly  was  in 
great  contrast  to  the  singing  of 
"Puff"  at  the  Peter,  Paul  and 
Mary  concert. 

It  was  the  lighting,  it  was 
the  microphones,  and  it  most 
certainly  was  "dress  regula- 
tions" which  crippled  the  per- 


Tm  KltiS  <Sflr  BRANDE/^ 
WRiHElO  ALL  OJ£K  m. 


^i^^ 


to  be  learning  to  be  capable  of  Administration  displays  by  its 
using  our  intelligence  to  act  actions  a  careless  or  discourte- 
above  the  level  of  the  mass  of  ous  attitude  toward  any  depart- 
humanity,  to  be  leaders  and  ments,  faculty  members  or  stu- 
not  followers,  to  be  tolerant  of  dents  of  the  University.  We  do 
all  sorts  of  people  so  that  we  deplore  and  protest  the  Admin- 
can  learn  from  and  communi-  istration's  unfriendly  attitude 
cate  with  them.  and  discourteous  actions  toward 

One  of  my  friends  doesn't  the  History  of  Ideas  program 
even  own  a  tie.  Another  can't  its  Chairman  and  Vice-Chair- 
afford  to  buy  a  sports  jacket,  man.  The  University  has  not 
These  may  be  isolated  cases,  encouraged  (he  growth  of  a 
There  are  those  whom  I  know  unified,  independent  and  co- 
who  don  t  like  to  dress  up  be-  herent  program,  but  has  rather 
cause  they  arc  rebelling  against  subjected  the  History  of  Ideas 
society,  or  because  they  are  to  various  independent  under- 
just  plain  sloppy.  People  like  graduate  departments  The  Ad- 
these    may    be    distasteful     to    ministration    has    displayed    a 

others.  In  cases  where  many  singular  lack  of  courtesy  toward  f<>rmance.  Jackie  Washington, 
people  who  are  not  members  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chair-  ^"  entertainer  whom  I  have 
the  University  are  present,  it  is  man  of  the  Executive  Commit-  s<^^n  several  times  at  informal 
unuerstandable  that  we  may  tee  by  recomposing  that  com-  Performances,  was  forced  to 
be  asked  to  conform  to  these  mittee  without  regard  to  the  P^»y  at  what  was  an  attempt  at 
outside  standards  of  dress  as  wishes  of  its  Chairman  and  ^  formal  one.  It  just  didn't  gel. 
well  as  conduct;  P.eople  with  Vice-Chairman,  and  without  My  tie  was  choking  me  so  I 
less  education  and  intelligence  consulting  them  prior  to  acting,  only  stayed  for  the  fifst  half  of 
cannot  be  expected  to  under-  The  contrary  should  be  the  rule  the  concert.  Perhaps  the  sec- 
stand.  However  at  an  event  in  relations  between  Adminis-  ond  half  improved  but  I  don't 
such  as  the  Jackie  Washington  tration,  departments  and  facul-  see  how  it  could  have  It's 
concert,  with  an  audience  com-  ty  Lastly,  the  Administration's  really  a  shame  ths  had  to  hap- 
prised  of  students  faculty,  and  refusal  to  extend  Professor  pen.  But  why  did  it"  Couldn't 
other  niembers  of  the  Univer-  Marcuse's  tenure  for  two  addi-  everyone  have  come  dressed  as 
sity  and  with  performers  who  tional  years,  although  clearly  they  w  a  n  t  ed  couldn't  they 
T^/"i^  understand  college  within  its  administrative  com^  have  turned  on  a  few  lights^  I 
standards  of  dress  and  conduct,  petence,  as  clearly  demon-  think  the  concert  v^ould  have 
but  who  thrive  on  them,  ,t  is  strates  its  disregard  of  intellec-  been  vastly  iniproved  There's 
shameful  that  the  sU.dents  of  tual  excellence  and  of  a  profes-  something  I  don^t  understand 
this  University  should  demon-  sor  whose  work  truly  educated  about  dres^  rosul^Unnl  ^nv- 
strate  so  little  faUh  in  their  his  students  and  redounded  tS  way  Who  are  they  trying  ^<> 
education  at  Brandeis  and  re-  the  credit  of  the  University  as  kid'  irying 

quire  people  to  observe  dress  a  whole.  «  ,        .:,.....      .^q 

Melvyn  Frcilicher  68 


October  27,  1964 
Speaking  Out 
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Facing  Reality  in  Sex 

By  Helge  Ronning 

In  our  modern  society  sex  plays  a  prominent  part  in 


Interview  With  School  Founder 


Goldstein  Views  Brandeis  -  -  II 


Martin  Fassler 


l!r!:,'^Hp   "tf.^ature,  adverti.sing- etc.  Almo.st  every- aspect   appear^Tn'^lL  0%1;e7?^,'lue''o/ VTe  JuIt/C^  °"  ""^   "'""''  ''''"''"""    '"'"  ^•"* 

t.^uf:rJ:u.XtTe:\Zt^^^^  ,     .     .^■•-  I--I  G..U..stejn-.s  ,,nde  i„  the  development  of  the  Uuiver.,ity  which  he  w., 

immoral.  AH  the  more  or  less  nerverse  and  commprei^l   ^^  instrumental  m  foundmjr  is  obvious.  ^'Reality  has  dissipated  all  apprehensions,*'  he 

sides^of  .sex  sur^^^a.^t  ^^^i^  ^X^^!  ^  {^^^^l^'^l^l^  i!,t^?o"4^-.s"^^  -"'''  '''  ""'"  '"^  ^  ''-^^'---' 

Dui  ine  only  natural  way  of  ex-  ~~~ ~~~  r\      /^    i  i   i.   •      •     ii  i       .<••     i     .•  i    ^i        t^       .  -  -    ^ 

pressing  sexual  feelinJ  is  re    Physical,  is  now  introduced  in   ^       ,,^^'  G^ildstein  is  the  man  who  first  discussed   the   Presidency   of   Brandeis   with 
ffarHoH   «,ith  Hi.a,.,.    K  r  ^^^  schools.    University  physi-   Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  who  has  been  President  of  Brandeis  since  classes  began  and  be- 

%flfi«fTo=    i^nf  ?     ftT-  ?'^"u?'J^   ^^'''''^    ^"^    "^^^"^   fore.  Eighteen  years  after  their 

Statistics    indicate    that    m  for  birth  control  to  everybody    r     ♦    ^                     r^      r-  i^  *           e    ^   n             u-  u    ta       o     u 

Europe  as  well  as  in  the  U    S  regardless     of     marital     statii^^    ^^^^?    discussion.    Dr.    Goldstein   of    dollars    which    Dr.     Sachar  stein    preferred   an   administra- 

there  is  an   increase  in   illegal  There  are  oublic  officer  whirh    ^^l^^ves   that    "Dr.   Sachar   has   raises."      When    one    considers  tion  that  would  include  both  a 

abortions  and  marriages  neces-  provide  free  contraceotive  de-   ^°,"^.  ^"   excellent   job   public-   the  difficulties  and  the  skepti-  President   and    a    Chancellor— 

sitated   by   pregnancy,   in   view  vices  for  every  woman  \^^^^^           relations  wise;  and  the  way  fi-   cism  which  Dr.  Goldstein  faced  the    first    to    serve    as    a    fund- 

of  this  fact  it  is  terrifying  that  quests  one.    These  are  steps  in   "^"^^^.  ^^^^  ^9^"  managed   is   in  the  early  first  days  it  is  easy  rai.ser  and   as  a   representative 

society     refuses     to     come     to  the  right  direction.    Knowl 

grips  with  the  problem  of  pre-  and  a  healthy  realistic  att. 

marital  sexual  relations  in  any  toward  contraception  and 

realistic  or  nieaningful  way.  "^^/i^^^.^^ould   become   a  nat-   eation-wise."                                      ed  to   raise   much   larger  sums  commented.      The    burdens    of 

Responsibility   with  Society  ^^^^^^.^X's  educa^T^^^   "^                   The  mention  of  fund-raising   during  the  fifties  and  the  six-  either  office  ar.  so  tremenSous 

The  greatest  part  of  the  re-  rp.  ^  cn^iotw  n^r.r^r^^  \efr^r.f^  i^   brought     an     interesting     side-    ^^es.  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  one 

sponsibility    for     illegal    abor-  ^^f\  Jl  tl^  i^!Z      Jiif      °"°;°  \^   comment    from    Goldstein:    "It        When    the    formal    organiza-  n^an    to    carry    both    responsi- 

tions  and  unwanted  marriages  ^*^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  reaiiiy  any  long-    ^^^    ^^^^    difficult    for   me   to   tion  of  the  University  was  still  bililies." 

is  with  the  society.    But  there  (Continued  on  Page  6)            raise  $500,000  than  the  millions   in  the  talking  stages,  Dr.  Gold-  Dr.  Goldstein's  pride  in 

are    young    people    who    know Brandeis   is   tempered    only    by 

about     contraceptive     methods  ^m           ■TT^                    ^^       •                  _^W                     V^  ^he   regrets  that  in  some  ways 

and    still    have    sexual    inter-  /M          M^  M^M^m        W  MM       mm^  M%       M M^^MMW^  Brandeis  has  not  developed  in 

course    without    any    form    of  /~M        .^      %W%W m^       ^mm       mmmW^     JM^%WWWm  the  way  lie  hoped  it  would.  Dr. 

contraception.    This  is  a  totally  Goldstein   planned   to  establish 

irresponsible    attitude    and  By  Jonathan  Brant  a     small     university     of     high 

shows  a  refusal  to  face  the  pos-  n   \e      a         x>        a          •       -           u                           i     i       4           ui                   i          r  *u  standards;  he  hoped  to  found  a 

sible  consequences  of  their  ac-  Dave  Gelfand,  a  Brandeis  junior  who  was  severely  beaten  while  a  member  of  the  university    that    would,    alwve 

tion.    But  even  in  this  case  the  COFO  voter  registration  project  in  Laurel,  Mississippi,  this  past  summer,  will  be  re-  all,  "provide  a  training-ground 

society  is  to  blame,  because  it  turning  there  in  two  weeks  to  try  to  obtain  indictments  against  the  men  who  beat  him.  ^^r    Jewish    leadership."      Dr. 

{"hi  "r^pon^bimrSed''"  »!«  i-tory  presents  a  shocking  picture  of  the  current  sUte  of  justice  in  that  part  of  «old=.-.eia  ^be.ieves^  '!^,Ve^?hi,; 

such  a  relationship.  Mississippi.  function;     he     believes     "more 

It  is  undeniable  that  human  As  he  described  in  an  earlier  issue  of  The  Justice,  Dave  was  beaten  by  a  Mr.  fervently   now    than   ever    be- 

beings  have  sexual  needs  before  V.  L.  Lee  and  other  unidenti- —         fore."    80%    of   American-Jew- 

they  get  married  and  it  is  very  fied  men  last  August  22.  On  lives.  After  pushing  their  way  000  damage  suit  against  Mr.  ish  youth  are  attending  col- 
strange  indeed  that  the  society  August  25,  he  and  Mr.  Robert  into  the  courtroom,  they  Lee.  The  suit  will  be  heard  in  lege,"  Dr.  Goldstein  pointed 
prefers  to  maintain  an  unreal-  Bourne,  a  COFO  lawyer,  ob-  learned  that  their  efforts  had  Federal  District  Court  because  out.  "It  is  imiM)rtant  that  Jew- 
istic  attitude  instead  of  an  hon-  tained  warrants  in  the  local  been  useless;  the  case  had  been  civil  suits  between  parties  re-  ish  leaders  have  a  Jewish  ori- 
est  view  of  human  life.  How-  Justice  of  the  Peace  court  for  continued  for  two  weeks.  siding  in  different  states  are  entation  to  college  education, 
ever,  in  some  parts  of  the  world  the  arrest  of  Lee  and  "John  Dave  left  Mississippi  a  week  always  heard  in  federal  court  This  is  the  qualification  of  some 
the  age-old  moral  barriers  are  Doe.  et.  al."  on  the  charge  of  later  to  return  to  school,  but  »f  the  amount  of  the  suit  is  over  of  the  older  generation  of  lead- 
starting  to  break  down.  A  few  assault  and  battery  with  intent  he  was  soon  informed  that  the  $10,000.  However,  this  case  will  ers— some  of  them  have  had  a 
months  ago  there  was  a  series  to  kill.  preliminary  hearing  had  been  "ot  come  up  for  at  least  one  Jewish  orientation  in  their  edu- 
of  programs  on  Danish  televi-  The  following  Saturday,  waived  and  that  a  grand  jury  year.  cation.  I  have  the  impression 
sion  presenting  different  meth-  there  was  to  have  been  a  pre-  hearing  had  been  scheduled  for  Although  he  does  not  expect  that  Jewish  students  coming 
ods  of  contraception.  These  liminary  hearing  in  Ellisville,  November  4.  that  the  criminal  trial  will  re-  out  of  Brandeis  are  suniiar  to 
programs  were  shown  as  a  part  Mississippi,  just  outside  Laurel.  Thus  Dave  will  leave  Bran-  f."*^  '"  1"  indictment.  Dave  be-  Jewish  students  coming  out  of 
of  the  educational  television  where  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  deis  November  3  to  return  with  "^^es  that  it  is  an  important  any  other  University." 
service  intended  for  secondary  was  to  decide  whether  tli< 
schools.  was  sufficient  evidence  for  hi 

Si»nc  Fdiirntinn  ^o  call  a  grand  jury  for  a  fel- 

Sex  Education  ^^^  indictment  or  whether 

In  Scandinavia,  the  author-  should  try  the  case  himself  as  a  local  citizens  are  "about  99-1."  ^""'•°»*J'  '-i^"'?*^'^.  ^'^^  «*ii  at-  les.  this  alone  is  not  enough 
ities  are  slowly  realizing  the  misdemeanor.  As  Dave  and  Mr*  -,  .  i  o  •*  oi  j  c?^  °"*f  <-»vil  Rights  worker,  niark  it  as  a  significantly  Jew- 
nature  of  the  situation.  Educa-  Bourne  drove  up  to  the  court  federal  Suit  Planned  Since  attacks  on  Civil  Rights  jsh  school,  since  many  other 
tion  in  all  aspects  of  human  house,  they  were  accosted  by  If  he  fails  to  get  an  indict-  ^^'''^^''s  and  on  the  local  Ne-  schools  have  similar  depart- 
sexual    life,   mental   as  well   as   130  Klansmen  threatening  their    ment,  Dave  will  press  a  $250,-   f*^  population   have   been   ex-  ments. 

Z 1 1 L    tremely  common  and  have  been        r»     r-    \a  *   ■     •      •  .   ^  .^   .  . 

m         1^     M    _^      ..  completely  immune  from  pros-  ,- ."''  Goldstein  insisted  that  he 

Faculty  Portrait  ecution  in  the  past,  this  may  be  ^'^  P^^^  "tf^"^  ^^  "^"''^  ^^  exclu- 

an  indication  that  a  slight  crack  ^^»vely     J  e  w  i  s  h     school       He 

is    developing    in    the    power  Sues.sed.    and     his     interviewer 
structure    of    the    state.     How- 
ever,   this    is   not   the   time    for 
joyous  optimism;   violence  and 
open    flouting   of   the    law   still 


Yves  Bonnetoy  on  Poetry 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Yves  Bonnefoy,  ncJed  French  persist  and  mav  even  be  in 
•t.  and  currently  Visiting  Processor  of  French  Literature*  at  Brandeis,  during  an  interview  creasing  now  that  the  Siimmf* 
h  Cheryl  Zackian,  '68.    The  comments  and  questions  have  been  traJislated  from  the  French   Project  workers  have  returnee 


mer 

d 

to    the    North       Mississippi     is 

still  the  Closed  Society;  we  can 

only   hope    that   sooner   than 


poe 

with 

by  the  editor.) 

Would  you  expres.s  briefly  your  philosopy,  of  poetry  or  otherwi.se? 

I*  am  not  at  all  a  philosopher;  rather,  my  "philosophy"  consists  of  tryinpr  to  "Ji'/^.  "t''will"b^  oVn"d 

understand  certain  modes  of  bein^  and  certain  aspirations  which  I  see  forminji:  in  my- opene^ 

self  durinyr  a  poetic  endeavor.  It  is  thus  as  important  for  me  to  sense  these  feelings 
on  a  conscious  level  as  it  is  to  analyze  them. 

Naturally  this  implies  that  I  must  also  bear  in  mind  those  intentions  and  aspira- 
tions   which    have    moved    the 


confirmed  his  estinution,  that 
25-30%  of  Brandeis  Students 
are  not  Jewish.  "I  don't  want 
a  parochial  school.  30%^  — 
that's  all  to  the  good.  Jewish 
leadership  should  be  exposed 
to  Mon- Jewish  students." 

When  Dr.  Goldstein  began 
his  Brandeis  work,  he  hoped 
to     establish     several     Jewish- 

( Continued  on  Page  7) 


great  poets  who  have  influ-  | 
enced  us;  towards  this  end,  it  | 
seems  to  me  that  a  study  of  i 
important  past  works  would  ! 
very  much  apply  to  an  under-  ^ 
standing  of  our  own  existence. 

The  categories  involved  in  f 
the  poetic  enterprise  are,  in 
this  sense,  as  much  historical 
as  metaphysical.  They  consist, 
firstly,  of  that  presence  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world  which 
is  the  nostalgic  goal  of  the 
philosophies  and  mystique  of 
Unity.  Opposed  to  this  are  the 
alienations  which  keep  us  from 
that  unity,  and  by  which  being 
annihilates  and  loses  itself 


Resident  Staff  Asked 
To  Report  on  Dorms 


of  renewal  and  establishment 
of  the  unified  presence  spoken 
of  in  question  one.  whereas 
French   poetry,   in   its  grandest 

moments,    tries   actually   to    be  t^   ^^-^  •  .      ^  •  .  . 

this  presence,  at  the  expense  of  l^ormitory  resident  counselors  and  assistant  resident 

a  formulated  description.  Counselors  have  been  requested  by  Associate  Dean  of  Sfu- 

What  is  poetic  form?  dents  Leonard  Zion  to  fill  out  (piestionnaires  that  inchidtj 

In    French    poetry,    form    is    questions    on    stu<ient    morale,    student   conflicts     and    on 
exSce^a'n'd '."he'^'orler^whic.^   ciea.,line.ss  of  .student   rooms  an,.  <i.,rm  lo„M«e.s.' 
applies  to  that  existence  in  its  Kvery  counselor  and  assistant  has  been  asked  to  fill 

most    pure   state.    Form    is    the    ^"^  ^^^  forms  weekly  and  then  — 

configuration.       through       the    return    Uiem     to     Dean    Zion's   Deans  help  them  assist  students 


-and  allow  me  to  group  them 


means  of  the  word,  of  this  pure  o^^ce.     Each    form    includes   in     overcoming     various     aca- 

state,  the  method  by  which  the  eleven  questions.                               demic   and   social   problems. 

poet    caii    partake    of   a    ti  uer  '^'^^'  staff  meml>er  is  asked  to        Ratings  on  the  cieaniiness  of 

♦  toJetheV'— are"Baude"larreTnd  ^ocle  of  existence.  fa^e  on  a  scale  ranging  from  individuals  rooms  as  well  as 
Poetry  begins  at  the  moment  J?^^f" ,,  .  ^^^  oauaeiaire  ana  p^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ornament,  very  high"  to  "very  low"  the  the  conditions  existing  in  "non- 
when  its  language  is  understood  "7"  j  •  u  ^^''"^  ^^  in  fact,  the  opposite  of  niorale  of  the  students  living  in  student"  rooms  and  areas  are 
as  the  actual  presence  of  this  Both  elaborated  vvith  an  ex-  chaos,  forged  in  an  explicit  and  his  dormitory  and  his  concep-  also  requested, 
unity.  Poetry  is  thus  both  a  traordir^rily  lucid  vigor  this  re-  precise  fashion.  In  sum.  it  is  tion  of  the  general  morale  of  The  final  categories  de:il  with 
critique  (denouncing  a  reality  newal  of  the  real.  In  no  other  the  seal  which  stamps  upon  our  all  students.  He  is  asked  to  violations  of  Univer.sity  rftjula- 
which  has  become  an  objective  poet  is  this  enterprise  more  m-  destiny  its  unity,  that  unity  rate,  in  the  range  of  "very  {)os-  tions.  Counselors  are  asked  to 
abstraction  of  itself)  and  the  tensely  interior  than  it  is  in  the  which  is.  indeed,  its  very  mean-  itive"  to  "very  negative."  the  list  bv  kind"  any  recent  rule 
creation  of  an  order  (which  in  case  of  Baudelaire.  And  no  one  ing.  attitude  of  the  students  toward  infractions.  Thev  are  asked  to 
our  age  is  necessari'y  a  sub-  has  expressed  more  strongly  The  following  is  one  of  M.  the  resident  staff.  The  degree  state  the  numlx-r  of  w.irning.^ 
jective  one),  where  the  object  than  Rimbaud  the  incessant  Bonnefoy's  poems,  entitled  of  conflict  among  students  is  given  to  students  during  the 
once  again  can  become  a  sym-  degradation  of  the  real:  '/Life  «'L'oi.seau  dcs  ruines:"  also  to  be  reported.  last  week,  the  n-imber  of  re- 
bel,   in   the   Goethian   sense   of  m  its  true  sense  is  ab.sent.'  L'oiseau  des  ruines  se  separe  Adequate  space  is  left  on  the  ferrals  to  the  Student  Board  of 


the  word.  ^*"  y<*"  offer  some  differences 

Whom    would   you  cite   as   the  between  American  and  French 

best  French  poet  and  why?  poetry? 

Given  the  enterprise  which  I  The   difference    between    the 

have  just  ascribed  to  poetry,  I  two  is  immense.  I  might  begin 

am  quite   tempted   to   say   that  by  suggesting  that  English-lan- 

the  two  greatest  French  poets  guage  poetry  describes  this  act 


sepj 

de  la  mort,  sheet   for  the   counselor    to   re-  Review  made  during   the  same 
II  nidifie  dans  la  pierre  grise  cord    individual    student    pro!)-  period,   and   the  number  of  re- 
au  soleil,  lems   noticed    in    the   preceding  cent  referrals  made   to  the  Of- 
II    a    franchi    toute    douleur,  week  and  any   additional  com-  fice  of  the  Dean  of  Students    A 
toute   memoire,  ments   he   might   have  on   gen-  referral    to    the    Dean    of    St  ti- 
ll    ne    salt     plus    ce    qu'est  eral  student   behavior.  The  in  dents  is  considered  an  extreme 
demain  dans  leternel.  formation    supplied   to    the  disciplinary  measure. 
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In  and  Around  Town 

By  BARRY  ANDELMAN 

Swan  Lake,  Sleepinj-  Beauty,  Prince  I^or,  Bayadeka,  Chopiniana,  Taras  Bull)a, 
excerpts  from  Nutcracker,  Ciselle,  l.e  (  orsiiire,  and  other  works  will  be  performed  by 
the  Leningrad  Kirov  Ballet  in  the  Music  Hall  from  November  27  through  December  2. 
If  you  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  to  see  this  world  famous  Ballet  Company,  write 
immediately  to  5:55  Boylston  Street,  Boston  16,  now! 

Cherubini,  Overture  to  Anacreon;  Prokofiev's    Classical    Symphony;    Chopin, 

Piano    concerto     in     F    minor; 

Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  4   srrvatory    Chamber    Orchestra   in    the    first    concert    of    their 
is   the   program   which  will   be   with      guest      artists      Helen 
presented  by  the  Warsaw  Phil-   Kcaney,     Henry     Ruffin     and 
harmonic    November    8,     Sym-   Robert   Kofr,   presenting  Vival- 
di's The  Seasons.  Between  the 


Hall.    Only    three 
are  left  —  $3.50, 


price 
$5.50, 


phony 
ranges 
$6  00. 

Walt  Disney's  Fantasia  will 
make  a  Iwo-day  appearance 
at  the  Coolidge  Corner  Theatre 
on  NovemlK'r  4  and  5. 


movements,  works  by  contem- 
porary Italian  composers.  Thus, 
the  order  of  the  program  will 
be  Fall,  Petrassi's  Sonata  da 
Camera,  Winter,  Dal  la  Piccola's 
Preghiere,   Spring,  Incontri   by 


rhe     Boston     Symphony    Luigi    Nono,   and    finally    Sum- 


Chamber  Players,  which  is 
composed  of  the  first  eight 
deskmen  (and  women)  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  will  give 
their  inaugural  concert  on  No- 
vember 8.  at  8:30  in  Sanders 
Theatre.  Their  first  concert  will 
feature  Mozart  s  Quartet  in  F- 
Major,  K.370,  for  oboe,  violin, 
viola,  and  cello;  Beethoven's 
Serenade  in  D- Major  for  Flute, 
violin,  and  viola;  and  Beetho- 
ven's Septet  in  E-Flat,  op.  20, 
for  strings  and  winds. 

Josh  White  will  appear  in 
John  Hancock  Hall  on  Novem- 
ber 6. 

The  Juillard  String  Quartet 
Will  appear  Sunday  afternoon 
in  Kresge  Auditorium. 

Lorin  Hollander  will  play 
Mendelssohn,  Beethoven  (So- 
nata op.  109),  Bartok,  Ben 
Haim,  and  Mussorgsky  (pic- 
tures) in  his  Jordan  Hall  con- 
ct4rt  on  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember f>. 

The  world-famous  Dutch 
Harpsichordist  (iiustav  Leon- 
hardt  will  appear  at  th<^  B  U. 
Concerts  Hall,  Boston  at  8:30. 
He  will  play  works  by  Bach. 
Couperin,  Fioberger,  and  Fres- 
cobaldi  on  the  only  copy  of  the 
1730  Blanchet  llarpischord. 
There  is  no  admission  charge 
for  this  concert. 

Susan  Williams  and  the  Bos- 
ton String  Quartet  will  play 
works  by  Antonio  Soler, 
Angles.  Ferrer,  Mozart, 
Brahms.  Debussy,  Ives,  Baitok, 
and  Beethoven  at  Jordan  Hall, 
8  30.  Tickets  are  $150  and 
$3  00. 
Wednesilay.  Oct.  28 

Piemiei  of  My  Fair  Lady,  at 
the  Saxon  Theater, 

A  lecture  by  Gustav  Leon- 
hardt  (see  Tuts.)  on  Keyboard 
Performance  Practices.  BU  Re- 
cital Hall. 

A  C.  Lewis  Day  lecture  on 
Words  and  Music  at  the  Sanders 
Theater,  8  p.m.,  fre-e. 

William  L  Shirer  (author  of 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third 
Reich)      will      lecture     in      the 


mer.  This  exciting  concert  with 
a  unique  format  promises  to  be 
a     wild    and     roaring    success. 
Jordan  Hall,  8:30  p.m.,  free. 
Friday,  Oct.  30 

The    Clancy     Brothers    with 
Tommy    Makem    at    Symphony    Slight   Ache   by   Harold    Pinter 
Hall,  8:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $2,   and  Saroyan's  Talking  to  You, 


150th  season  at  Symphony  Hall, 
3:30.  Faure's  Requiem,  Bloch's 
Sacred  Service  and  Mabel 
Daniel's  Psalm  of  Praise. 

Ford  Hall  Forum  presents 
Walt  Kelly  (Pogo)  on  Political 
Extremism,  Jordan  Hall,  8:00, 
Free. 

The  New  York  Woodwind 
Quintet  at  Groten  School  Hall, 
8.00. 

Continuing  Events 

D'Oyle  Carte  Opera  Co.  will 
perform  the  Mikado,  October 
28  and  lolanthe,  October  29-31, 
Colonial   Theatre.  8:30   ..,   A 


3,  3  50.  4  and  4.50. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
2  p.m.,  rush  seats  60c.  Sir  John 
Barbirolli,  guest  conductor. 
Berlioz'  Roman  Carnival  Over- 
ture, Delius'  The  Walk  to  the 
Paradise  Garden,  Vaughan-Wil- 
liams'  Symphony  No.  6  and 
Sibelius'    Symphony    No.    2. 

Hotel  Commander  (near  Har- 
vard Square  on  Garden  Street) 
will  present  Nathaniel  Brandon 
on  Ayn  Rand.  Miss  Rand  will 
join  him  during  the  question 
period  7:30,  doors  open  at  6:00. 
Saturday,  Oct.  31 

Ray  Charles,  8:00.  Back  Bay 
(Donelly)   Theater 
5 


Boston  Repertory  Theatre. 
A  Touch  of  the  Poet  by  O  Neil 
at  the  Charles  Playhouse.  .  .  . 
Zizi,  Roland  Petit's  French 
revue,  starring  Zizi  Jeanmaire 
with  original  French  company 
of  dancers  and  singers;  at  the 
Schubert.  .  .  .  P.S.  1  Love  You 
begins  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre, 
Nov.  2  at  8  p.m.  .  ,  .  View  From 
the  Bridge  by  Arthur  Miller; 
Loeb  Drama  Center;  October 
29-31  at  8:30.  .  .  .  Mississippi 
John  Hurt  at  the  Unicorn  thru 
Nov  1  .  .  .  John  Coltrane  Quar- 
tet with  McCoy  Tynes  and 
Elvin  Jones  at  the  Jazz  Work- 
$2  50,  3,  4,  shop,  733  Boylston  Street.  .  .  . 
Toulouse-Lautrec    100th    Birth- 


Doc  Watson  and  Bill  Monroe,  day 
8:30.  Jordan  Hall.  $2  20,  2.80,  ber; 
3  25.  4  00. 

BSO  Youth  Concert.  11:00 
am.  Rossini's  11  Signor  Brus- 
chino,  The  Young  People's 
Caiide  to  the  Orchestra  by  Ben- 
jamin Britten,  Movements  3 
and  4  of  Symphony  No.  1  by 
Beethoven,  and  Rimsky-Korsa-  Brattle, 
kofls  Wedding  March  from  Le  Premier 
Coq  Dor. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
8:30  p.m.  Same  as  Friday. 

Estherhazy  Orchestra  of  N.Y. 
will    play    Bach's    Suite    No.    1 
in    C    Major,    Mozart's    Violin 
Concerto 
llolberg 

irom  Purcell's  Oido  and  Aeneas 
and  Handel's  Julius  Ceaser  and 
Messiah,  at  the  George  Wash- 
ington Hall,  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover. 
Sunday,  November  1 


Exhibition;  thru  Novem- 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  .  .  . 
Max  Beckmann  Exhibition; 
paintings,  prints  water  colors 
from  American  anel  European 
collections;  Admission:  50c 
Thru  Nov.  15;  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  .  .  .  On  Approval,  starring 
Beatrice  Lillie,  playing  at  the 
October  28-31.  .  .  . 
showing  of  My  Fair 
Lady  at  the  Saxon  Theatre.  .  .  . 
The  Empty  Canvas,  starring 
Bettc  Davis;  at  the  West  End 
Cinema.  .  .  .  Electra,  with 
Irene    Papas;    at    the    Esquire 


Cinema,  .  .  .  Girl  With  Green 
in  A  Major,  Grieg's  Eyes,  playing  at  the  Kenmore 
Suite,    and     excerpts   Square   Cinema.    .   .   .    Seduced 

and  Abandoned  at  the  Park 
Square  Cinema.  .  .  .  Grand  Il- 
lusion and  Ingmar  Bergmans 
Seventh  Seal  playing  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Theatre;  October  28- 
31.  .  .  .  Behold  a  Pale  Horse 
and    America,  America   at    the 


The  American   Recorder  So 

ciety    presents    the    Cambridge  Uptown  Theatre.  .   .  .  Topkapi 

Chamber      Orchestra      playing  at  the  Beacon  Hill  Theater.  .  .  . 

Bach's    Brandenburg    Concerto  Don    Giovanni    at   the    Esquire 

No.  4  and  works  by  Telemann  Theater,  Nov   1-3.  .   ,  .  Ingmar 

and    Handel     at    the     Peabody  Bergman's   The    Magician   plus 

Lowell   House  Common   Room,    School  Auditorium,  Linnean  St,  Torment  (written  by  Bergman) 

Harvard    8  p.m.,  free.  at  8:30.  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre;  Nov. 

A  concert  by   the  N.E.   Con-        The    Handel-Haydn    Society  1-3. 


CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Feofuring  Rib  Room  Roost  Beef  ond  Succulent  Moine  Lobster 

Coll  TWinbrook  9-8700 

For  the  Finest  Dining  Room  Accommodotions  -^  Cocktsilt 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in  Waltham 
Route  128  —  Exits  48  and  48e  at  Winter  Street 


SPF.CIAL   TERMS   FOR   SPORTS  TE>^MS 
Bonquct  and  Function  Focilities  for  Up  to  150  Persons 


Publicity  Committee  Office  Hours 
Moilmon    112 

Sundoy  2:00-4:00  P.M. 

Mondoy  2:00-4:00  P.M. 

Wcdncsdoy  7:00-9:00  P.M. 

Thursdoy  4:00  600  P.M. 

meeting  Wednesday,  7:00  P.M. 


Jim 
Hart's 
Diner 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 
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An  Open  Letter 
To  Student  Council 

By  AVROM  WEINBERG 

For  some  time  now,  I  have  held  a  deep  and  committed 
concern  over  the  preservation  of  the  much  ridiculed  and 
much  questioned  ''liberal  tradition"  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity. It  was  that  concern  which  led  me  to  seek  the  seat 
which  I  held  on  the  infamous  Campus  Environment  Com- 
mittee. I  fear  that  I  aroused  much  hostility  among  many 
mtmbers  of  the  student  body 


.'IS  a  result  of  my  honest  at- 
tempts to  understand  the  reali- 
ties and  unrealities  of  institu- 
tional existence  —  as  well  as 
presenting  and  protecting  stu- 
dent  interests  and   concerns 


lie  spotlight  which  has  sud- 
denly shone  upon  us  as  is  the 
Administration.  For  we  re- 
sorted to  seeking  what  we 
hoped  might  become  public 
sympathy  for  our  cause.    What 


For,  somehow,  my  task  of  pre-    we  gained  by  that  unfortunate 


senting  an  unyieldinji  ideologi- 
cal position — rather  than  seek- 
ing means  of  truly  preserving 
the  freedom  which  we  have  all 
insisted  is  rightfully  ours. 

Paradoxical  Situation 

We  arc  living  in  a  society, 
which,  as  a  c  o  m  p  1  e  x  whole, 
does  not  recognize  our  rights 
to  mould  and  live  by  our  own 
convictions  and  values  —  cer- 
tainly not  until  we  attain  the 
venerable  age  of  21.  This  is  a 
fact.  To  dispute  its  truth  is  to 
deny  reality.  But  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  the  University,  as  an 
institution,  must  mould  its  own 
values  and  create  its  own  free- 
doms within  the  very  society 
which  makes  its  existence  pos- 
sible. Thus  it  very  often  ap- 
pears, and,  in  fact,  actually  is, 
two-faced  —  but  this  is  the 
necessary  price  which  we  must   really    should    have    left    some 


action  was  a  far  cry  from  pub- 
lic sympathy.  The  reaction 
which  ensued  forced  the  Uni- 
versity to  take  a  stand  — 
through  legislation  —  which  it 
had  never  before  been  pres- 
sured to  take. 

Passive  Protest 

Mr.  Mora  seems  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  irretractibility  of 
the  present  rules.  Such  recog- 
nition is  implied  in  his  advoca- 
tion of  so-called  "passive  pro- 
test." But  it  seems  to  me  very 
strange  that  he  cannot  learn  by 
his  own  experience.  Not  so  long 
ago,  we  chose  to  engage  in 
"passive  protest''  over  an 
"open-door  rule."  Our  protest 
was  not  accepted  as  in  any  way 
"passive" — whether  or  not  we 
believed  it  truly  was  passive  — 
and   the   ensuing   consequences 


pay  for  our  paradoxical  place 
in  society.  For  it  is  only  by 
explicitly  subscribing  to  the 
standards  of  society,  while  im- 
plicitly creating  and  fostering 
its  own  standards,  values,  and 


kind  of  a  meaningful  impact. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  one 
thing  which  we  should  have 
learned,  if  we  learned  anything 
at  all,  from  our  political  blun- 
der,   is    that    we    cannot    make 


freedoms,    that    the   University   something  so  simply  by  calling 


can,  in  actuality,  exist  autono- 
mously of  socidy.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, but  true — and  we've 
^'ot  to  learn  to  live  with  and  ac- 
cept this  paradox,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not  —  and  I  should 
add  that  I,  for  one,  detest  it 


it  so.  If  protest  is  to  be  consid- 
ered passive,  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  passive  by  the  Ad- 
ministration —  for  g  e  n  u  i  n  e 
passive  protest  is  a  statement 
of  aflirmation  of  existing  rules 
with    simultaneous    expression 


I    have    never   believed    that   ^L^l^,°."^_^'?^*^"^^"^  .  ^•'*".'"^,? 
any    institution   has   the   moral  '^  ' 


right  to  legislate  morality. 
However,  1  cannot  deny  that  it 
does  have  the  legal  right  to  do 
so.  But,  from  everything  that 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  from 
my  encounters  with  adminis- 
trators, including  the  Piesident 
himself,  with  whom  I  met  on 
October  3rd,  the  Administra- 
tion has  no  intention  of  legis- 
lating morality.  Since  sexual 
liberality  cannot  be  tolerably 
upheld  as  a  positive  ideal  in 
our  conservative  age,  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  iorced,  as  a 
result  of  undue  public  atten- 
tion and  concern,  to  sacrifice 
principles  for  the  preservation 
of  genuine  freedom.  So  far  as 
the  public  can  see,  our  fair  in- 
stitution is  taking  a  clear-cut 
stand  on  the  issue  of  sexual 
liberality.  But  are  we  really 
so  bhnd  that  we  cannot  see  that 


protest  passive,  is  not,  in  itself, 
a  sufficient  criterion  for  mak- 
ing it  so. 

The  planned  boycott  of  the 
dining  halls  was  not  a  passive 
protest.  Why  not?  The  mistake 
made  was  not  in  the  means  of 
protest  —  but  rather  in  the 
vehicle  of  communicatioii 
which  was  utilized  to  organize 
and  explain  the  protest  ^ 
namely,  the  Justice.  For  the 
Justice  is  not  simply  a  local 
campus  newspaper;  it  is  re- 
ceived and  read  by  many  di- 
verse members  of  the  world  at 
large.  And,  so  long  as  we  our- 
selves, through  our  own  pro- 
test, continue  to  create  friction 
between  the  public  and  the 
University,  we  can  expect  seri- 
ous repercussions  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative law-givers.  If  this 
kind  of  protest  held  some 
promise   of  helping  our  cause, 


this  IS  truly  the  necessary  cost  ^^^^^  '  would  say,  bv  all  means, 

of  preserving  our  "right  to  pri-  ^^^f^^^  to  it:  but  the  unpleasant 

vacy  '?     We   are    ourselves    as  ^^^hty  of  our  plight  is  that  it 
much  responsible  for  the  pub-  (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Woterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.    -.    TW  3-9450     —     Paul  Smith 


DELIVERY  SERVICE 
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Ecumenism's  Opponents 

By  BARBARA  APPELL 

The  Rev.  Dean  M.  Kelley,  director  of  the  department 
of  religious  liberty  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
Forthrightly  charged  that  fundamentalist  Christians  were 
the  biggest  obstacle  to  Christian  ecumenism,  in  his  lecture 


Jules  Feiffer 


SrJtre  in  a  Society  Gone  Sour 


Richard  Jacobson 


The  auditorium  in  Schwartz  Hall  was  overflowing  last  Thursday  night  at  .seven. 

ii  !•  _  1  1.1. 1, „ 1   ..  •*!-   ^u„ *  4 -v     «4rr",»:4uv,..  I' 1^ 


On  the  stage,  facing  the  audience,  was  a  blackboard  with  the  motlo,  **Feiffer  for  Pres- 
Tuesday  evening,  The  Remaining  Problems  for  Ecumenism   ident"  written  on  it.  Jules  Feiffer,  a  thin,  tall,   blue-suited   man,   walked  through    the 


luesuay  eveiuiig,  iiic  ivviiictiiuiig  i  ruuirms  lur  c^cumenisni  uieni  wrjiiun  uii  ii.  juies  rciiier,  a  liuij,  uciu,  umc-.-^uii-vjvi  hkiu,  w<iii\vvi  lju^ 
in  America.  Kellev's  was  the  second  in  the  Helmslev  Dia-  packed  audience  onto  the  stage  and  l(K)ked  at  the  slogan  while  the  applause 
logue  series-'The  Dynamics  of  Ecumenism".         '  lasted.  When  the  audience  was  silent,  Feiller  thoughtfully  remarked,  -In  yoi 

you  know  he  s  right. 


for  him 
your  hearts 


Ecumenism  is  a  difficult  term 
to  define.  Dean  Kelley  stated 
that   it   refers   to   unity   within 


won't  be  good,  naturally;  man 

t..„v    ..   -      — ^  will  be  made  good  by  this  au- 

Christendom,  ratJier  than  unity    ihority.    If    men    are    still    not 
,x     .1,     f.wKe      H..„,ox,..v      ih*.    g^Q^     ^^^   funciamentalist    will 

scold  them.  Thus  if  a  man  is 
hungry,  he  will  be  scolded  by 
the  fundamentalist;  if  a  man 
does  not  have  a  job,  the  funda- 
mentalist will  scold  him.  At  the 
moment.  Reverend  Kelley  con- 
fided, the  fundamentalists  are 
using  this  ability  to  scold  po- 
litically. Reverend  Kelky  de- 
clared that  "If  the  fundamenta- 
lists do  not  want  ecumenism, 
the  rest  of  Christendom  should 
go  ahead   without  them." 


of  all  faiths.  However,  the 
question  of  unity  with  Judaism 
is  still  debatable  within  the  con- 
text of  ecuminism.  Karl  Barth, 
noted  Swiss  theologian,  has 
written  that  ecuminism  does 
not  include  Jews  within  its 
framework,  while  Elwin  Smith, 
an  ecclesiastical  journalist, 
avers  that  Jews  are  part  of  the 
eommon  covenant  between  God 
and  man.  Reverend  Kelley, 
however,  pointed  out  that  unity 
between  Christians  and  Jews  is 
not  possible  until  the  question 
of  diocide  bas  oeen  settled,  and 
Christians  show  proper  remorse 
lor  their  crimes  against  Jewry. 

Protestant  and   Catholic 

Union  between  Catholic  and 
Protestants  is  anotlier  matter. 
Although  Reverend  Kelley  feels 
that  both  faiths  are  rediscover- 
ing an  ancient  kinship,  there  are 
problems  to  overcome.  The  lar- 
gest, Protestants  feel,  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  Catholic  Church 
toward  inter-faith  marriages. 
The  Protestant*;  will  only  be 
satisfied  when  the  Catholic 
Church  recognizes  these  mar- 
riages when  they  are  performed 
by  a  non-Catholic  clergyman, 
and  discontinues  its  insistence 
on  agreements  binding  the  cou- 
ple lo  rearing  their  children  as 
Calliolics. 

The  Catholic  Church  wants 
aid  lo  parochial  stliools.  This 
anxiety  about  giving  financial 
support  to  religious  schools  re- 
f  Ji  els  tiie  more  serious  dilemma 
of  the  role  of  the  church  within 
America.  An  example  ol  this 
controversy  is  the  handling  of 
the  distribution  of  aid  under 
the  new  Anti-Poverty  Act.  Al- 
though parochial  school  chil- 
dren are  entitled  to  aid.  tliey 
must  go  to  a  public  school  to 
receive  it. 

Church    Welfare 

Another  crisis  is  that  of  sub- 
sidiary welfare.  This  is  assist- 
ance to  the  needy  given  through 
the  church.  The  idea  has  been 
supported  as  recently  as  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act;  title  six  states 
that  no  person  shall  be  denied 
aid  because  of  race,  or  sex. 
Religion  is  not  mentioned  be- 
cause some  of  the  aid  is  given 
through  the  churches,  who 
naturally  want  to  cater  only  to 
their  own  members;  the  non- 
member  must  seek  his  aid 
somewhere  else. 

The  three  problems  men- 
tioned by  Reverend  Keliey  are 
not  peculiar  to  one  s  e  c  t  ol 
Christianity,  but  cut  across  de- 
nominations. The  major  pro- 
tests against  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  modern  ideas 
come  from  the  fundamentalist 
groups  such  as  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals 
headed  by  Carl  Mclntyre.  Rev- 
erend Kelley  mentioned  three 
characteristics  common  to  alJ 
fundamentalists,  literalism, 
apocalypsLsm,  and  moralism. 

Fundamentalist  Doctrine 

Literalism  is  the  belief  that 
everything  written  is  true, 
the  mind  of  each  fundamenta- 
However,  truth  exists  within 
list  and  he  can  take  whatever 
meaning  he  desires  from  any 
text.  Apocalypsism  is  the  sep- 
aration of  everything  into  good 
and  evil,  black  and  white. 
Satan,  who  is  the  spirit  behind 
evil  is  always  winning  the  fight 


Anti-Fundamentalist  Stand 

Reverend  Kelley  should  be 
commended  for  his  vigorous 
anti-fundamentalist  stand.  It  is 
amazingly  courageous  of  one  so 
closely  associated  with  such  a 
prominent  organization  as  the 
National  Council  of  Churches 
to  make  such  statements  against 
one  of  the  Council's  members 


Feiffer  had  come  to  speak  on  dreams    for    himself,    but    now 

'•Humor  in  Politics."  His  theme  has   none.   He   is  a    caricature, 

was  that  "the  American  Dream  claims  Feifler,  of  the  little  man, 

has  gone  sour,"  his  point  that  the  pitiful,  ludicrous  American 

satire  is  meaningless  in  our  so-  male    portrayed    on    television 

ciety,   and  his  field  of  inquiry  and  in  other  comic  strips.  Feif- 

was  all  of  American  life.  Feif-  fer    has    received    hundreds   of 

fer's   spoken   style    is   quite   as  letters   from    readers    who   are 


However,  1  felt  that  his  lee-  witty  and  epigrammatic  as  his   convinced  that   FeifTer  himself 


ture  showed  a  one-sided  ap 
proach  to  ecumenism,  which 
soon  become  irritating  to  the 
articulate  listener.  Perhaps  this 
irritation  resulted  from  a  pre- 
conceived idea  on  the  part  of 
the  listener.  Surely  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  lecture  about 
the  remaining  problems  of  ecu- 
menism without  discussing  the- 
ology. Reverend  Kelley,  with 
the  adeptness  of  a  politician, 
evaded  any  mention  of  thcolog- 
cal  conflicts  between  the  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  faiths.  Two 
problems  come  readily  to  mind: 
the  autiiorily  of  the  Papacy, 
and  the  position  of  Mary  in  he 
church  doctrine.  These  ques- 
tions will  have  to  be  settled  be- 
fore the  ecumenical  movement 
can  begin  its  work. 


cartoons  "In  New  York  State 
Kenneth  Keating  is  running  for 
Senator  under  the  name  of  Ja- 
cob Javits."  "His  opponent,  a 
young  New  Yorker,  Robert 
Kennedy,  is  running  on  the 
nostalgia  ticket."  "On  the  air- 
plane, the  pilot  came  on  to  tell 
us  that  St.  Louis  was  ahead  of 
the  Yankees  4-1,  and- that  Ni- 
kita  Khrushchev  was  no  longer 
Premier  of  the  USSR.  The  pas- 
sengers were  in  quite  a  tu- 
mult. 'What  inning  is  it?'  they 
Shouted." 

Bernard 

Feiffer  launched  into  his 
theme  with  a  description  of  his 
cartoon  character,  Bernard. 
Bernard  is  a  lose  r,  an  inept 
defeated   type   who  once   had 


is  Bernard.  The  fact  is  that  this 
character  exists,  and  the  mod- 
els from  which  he  is  drawn  are 
so  popular,  precisely  because 
so  many  Americans  see  them- 
selves in  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  humorists  are  quite 
the  opposite  of  this  little  man, 
though  they  have  used  his 
brothers.  Robert  Benchley,  for 
one,  a  champion  of  the  little 
man,  appeared  for  the  dtfense 
in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  trial. 

The  ineptness  of  the  Ameri- 
can male  i5  a  warm,  comfort- 
ing myth  of  the  twi>ntieth  lcii- 
lury:  it  is  the  mask  the  frus- 
trated middle-class  American 
imagine.'-  himself  w(>aring  De(  p 
down,  though,  tliis  same  Amer- 
ican sees  him.*;elf  as  the  proto- 
type of  Huey,  the  adventurous. 


"  Candidate  Speaks  Out 


Day  in  the  Evetu 


Donald  Sachs 


"Why  did  1  a  political  neophyte,  choose  to  run  for  federal  (»frjce?  Why  did  1, 
1  political  neophvte,  choose  to  oppose  a  real  Goliath,  John  McCormack  ?"  Thus  did  Noel 
b'lv  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  ninth  district  (most  of  Boston)  begm  his  explana- 
tioii'of  his  "social  experiment"  in  ixjlitics  to  a  small  but  enthusiastic  audience  at 
Schwartz  Hall  last  Wednesday.  ,.  .      ,  ,         ,.,.  ,,      ..  . 

Day  said  that  he  entered  politics  })ecause  only  politics  can  offer  answers  lor 
hopelessness  and  despair"   that — — ' 


he  encountered  as  a  social 
worker  in  Roxbury.  the  Negro 
section  of  Boston.  He  .«jaid  that 
social  workers  can  give  an- 
swers that  are  "only  success- 
ful for  a  short  period  of  time." 
He  entered  federal  rather  than 
state  politics  because  such 
problems  facing  Boston  as  bad 
housing,  unemployment,  a  n  d 
ill  elderly  people  are  endemic 
to  all  urban  communities 
throughout  the  nation. 

Candidate  Day  then  proceed- 
ed to  outline  the  four  social 
forces  which  are  making  con- 
temporary society  obsolete  and 
which  are  making  a  "truly  hu- 
man society"  neces.sary.  These 
forces,  which  seem  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  report  on  the 
Triple  Revolution,  are  the  tech- 
nological revolution,  the  ap- 
parent detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  ri.se  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations,  and  the  rise 
of  the  Negro  revolution. 

Technological  Revolution 

It  is  the  technological  revo- 
lution  that  will  make  changes 


United  States  now  possesses  a 
nuclear  stockpile  capable  of  de- 
populating the  world  five  times. 
Since  defense  is  one  of  the 
most  automated  of  all  indus- 
tries, dollars  spent  on  defense 
do  not  increase  the  number  of 
jobs. 

However,  one  could  argue 
whether  the  above  data  is 
truly  relevant  to  Day's  posi- 
tion. In  the  automated  world 
that  he  projects,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  enough  goods 
to  supply  every boay  with  all 
the  necessities  of  life.  This 
eliminates  scarcity,  which  is 
the  basic  supposition  of  all 
traditional  economic  theory, 
both  capitalist  and  Marxist. 
The  distribution  of  goods  can 
truly  be  "from  each  according 
to  his  ability  and  to  each  ac- 
cording to  his  needs."  The  dis- 
tinction between  capitalism 
and  socialism  will  be  obsolete, 
because  the  problems  that  these 
systems  were  made  to  solve 
will  no  longer  exist. 

Day  is  hopeful  that  cybcrna- 


between  the  two  . 
mistakes  made  by  a  good  per- 
son arc  not  his  fault,  because 
the  Devil  wins  because  of  some 
mysterious  Cosmic  force.  The 
idea  of  a  powerful  con.«^piracy 
assumes  importance  here;  it 
explains  the  notion  that  mis- 
lakes  are  made,  and  helps  to  en- 
list fighters  in  the  cause.  Judge- 
mentary  morality  is  the  con- 
demnation of  any  wrongdoing. 
The  fundamentalist  wants  soci- 
ety  to   have   more    respect   for 


T^^ioQ      Anv   in  the  ordering  of  society  ncces-   tion  will  eliminate  most  of  the 


sary.  Day  said  that  increased 
automation  and  cybernation 
(automated  control  of  ma- 
chinery) will  make  many 
workers  unemployable.  He 
said  that  jobs  are  being  auto- 
mated away  at  the  rate  of  40,- 
000  per  year  and  that  eventu- 
ally 2%  of  the  country  will  be 
able  to  produce  goods  for  the 
other  98%. 

The  technological  revolution 


drudgery  of  work.  He  realizes 
that  this  will  require  a  revision 
of  the  "work  is  good"  ethic 
that  has  pervaded  Western  cul- 
ture for  the  past  three  cen- 
turies. He  hopes  that  release 
from  work  will  enable  people 
to  develop  to  their  full  human 
potential.  This  will  allow  many 
people  to  become  professional 
people  or  artists.  But  Day 
doesn't    say    what    happens    to 


has  been  particularly  thorough   people    who    find    their    fulfill 


lin  or  solving  mathematical 
((juations  may  be  adecjuate  st  If- 
fulfillmc>nt  for  some,  but  play- 
ing a  good  hand  of  poker  is 
fulfillment  for  most. 

The  second  and  third  of  the 
revolutionary  forces  that  Day 
cites  are  the  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  new  na- 
tions from  Africa,  Asia,  and 
South  America.  Day  lee^s  that 
we  should  no  lon^or  think  ol 
the  Soviets  as  an  irn  concilable 
enemy.  He  a  d  d  e  d  that  we 
should  break  out  of  "the  cold 
war  mentality"  that  sees  the 
world  divided  between  slave 
and  free.  While  he  admits  the 
Soviets  lack  some  freedom  of 
thought,  he  .»;aid  that  the  situ- 
ation is  no  better  here. 

The  new  nations  represent  a 
challenge  to  this  rigid  way  of 
thought,  according  to  Day. 
They  reject  both  Russian  Com- 
munism and  Western  capital 
ism.  They  only  want  to  devel- 
op themselves.  They  don't 
want  a  world  of  power  blocs 
or  ideology. 

Negro  Freedom 

To  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  fourth  force,  the  Negro 
revolution,  Day  traced  its  his- 
tory. He  said  that  the  first 
phase  began  in  1619,  when  the 
lit st  A f  1  ican  slaves  were 
brought  to  America,  and  lasted 
until  I8fj3,  when  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  was 
signed.  During  this  period, 
there  were  over  500  slave  re- 
volts in  the  South. 


sadistic  make-out  man  —  or  as 
a    kind   of  James   Bond,  an 
epicurean    killer    who    always 
chooses  the  right  wine,  though 
rarely  any  kind  of  right  ethics. 
The  typical  American  family 
humor,    in   Feiffer's   view,    pre- 
sents  a    bumbling-Bernard    fa- 
ther,   a    dominating,    persever- 
ing iTK)ther,   and  darlingly   de- 
monic youngsters.  Any  ac- 
knowledgement that  Mama  and 
Papa  have  any  more  sexual  re- 
lationship than  a  good-bye  kiss 
is    verboten,    though    Mother's 
whole   purpose   in   life   is  the 
castration    of    Papa     What    is 
most  dangerous  in  this  view  is 
that   the    stereotype   of   humor 
seems  after   some   exposure   to 
be  truer  and   truer   to   reality, 
and   our   view   of   Negroes  or 
Jews   comes   closer  and   closer 
to  the  stage  Jew.   In   the  same 
way    the  gag   marriage   of   the 
comic  strip  seems  to  us  a  nor- 
mal one,  and  the  marriages  we 
see  around  us  are  Dagwood  and 
Dotty    reproduced. 

FeifTer  would  not  have  us 
separate  politics  from  all 
branches  of  human  affairs:  our 
political  life  bears  the  impress 
of  our  society,  will  reflect  it 
and  can  be  no  better  or  wor.se 
than  it.  Absurd  as  Goldwater 
is,  for  example,  we  do  know 
"in  our  hearts"  that  one  kind 
o\  aspiration  he  le  prevents  is 
right:  we  are  unhappy  aberut 
e)ur  leist  image.  e>iir  deperson- 
alization, noldwaler  may  have 
be'en  reading  tlu^  leftish  .Mxial 
ce)mnu'n1ator.»',  for  all  we  kn«;W. 
The  diflerence  is  that  we-  are 
aware  that  the*  old  wriy  is  dead, 
and  we-  "-e'e  no  way  baek  to  a 
digniJiecl   ima^Je-  of   ourselves. 

Radical  Middle 

Accordinv!ly,  FeifTer  sees  the 

moribund 
"The  po- 
.  .  meaning- 
.  .  is  at  best 
.  .  .  misses 
a  crisis  oc- 
se  e  ms  .vadly 
out  e)f  joint.  Feiffer  finds  the 
deadening'  e)f  the  pe)litical  ne  rve 
to  be-  the'  work  of  the  "radical 
Middle."  The  men  e)f  the'  raeli- 
tal  middli'  are  the  "responsihle 
nie>dera(«'s,"  "the  niiddle-of-thc- 
roaders,"  and  all  such  moral 
mathematieians  who  r  e  a  c  li 
their  stands  on  issues  by  cal- 
culating the  extremes  (»f  opin- 
ie)n  and  measuring  the'  distaneo 
to  de  ad  center,  where  they  take 
their  stand. 

The  threat  e)r  this  anevsthesia 
is  that  it  invents  extremes,  that 
is.  creates  allovvaljle  extremes 
whieh  ^re>w  ever  cleiser.  It  is 
an  irony  of  this  proce-ss  that  in 
1*)()4  liberals  must  support  Lyn- 
don Johnse)n,  the'  ^leatest  mod- 
ern practitie)ner  e)f  ihe  bland 
midelle  stance,  and  assert  that 
he'  is  a  defender  of  liberalism! 
With  extienies  approaching 
each  other,  moderation  is  a 
meaningle'ss  term,  el  e  b  a  t  e  is 
useless,  and  a  one-party  and 
then  a  ne)-party  state  eome's 
into  being  under  the  guise  of  a 
two-party  system. 

Don't  Make  Waves 

Such  moral  mathematics  can 
only   be  su.staine'd    in   a  society 
sueh  as  ours  in  which  appear- 
ance counts   more   than  sincer- 
ity, and  see'ming  te)  be  right    is 
more  highly  value  el  than  being 
right   or  acting   rightly.   In  the 
age    of   the   radical    middle,    in 
the  absence  of  any   ce)nception 
of  what  is  really  ri^ht,  our  two 
crucial  maxims  are:  1)  All  men 
are     created     equally     corrupt; 
2)  Don't  make  waves.  The 
statement    is   our   deserip- 
of  our.-^elves,  the  second  is 
program    We  greet  the  di.s- 


l>e)iitical    carte)e)n    as 
in   the   United  States 
litical  cartoon   is  .  . 
less  for  our  time  .  . 
only   a    tiekle   and   . 
the   point."    When 
eurs,    all    the*    iun 


r.rthJ,°ri.y?rutTJvc  on':?!  m."n  m  w"^"n';''dcvclop.^>cnr  The  murf.n  wo.:...   Playing  th.  v.o-  (Co,.,«,.e<,  o,.  Po.c  6) 


and 

first 

tion 

our 

covery  of  the  fraud  of  Charles 

Van    Doren    with    an    outward 

shrug,  anel   inner  applause    We 

are    se)mehow     pleased     that     a 

sche)lar    ;\  u  d     intclN-e'tual     has 

(CoHtinucd  on  Puye  7) 
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Noel  Day 


(Continued  from  Paqe  5) 

Day  wer»t  on  to  say  that  the 
Nc'^ro  began  to  rise  politically 
and  economically  until  Recon- 
struction ended  and  Jim  Crow- 
ism  set  in.  During  the  first  dec- 
ades of  the  twentieth  century 
there  were  ia/o  exponents  of 
Negro  thought  oh  the  question 
of  equality.  The  first  was 
Booker  T.  Washington,  who 
thought  that  the  Negro  could 
rise  economically  but  could 
never  mix  socially  with  the 
whites.  The  otiier  was  Dubois, 
who  believed  that  complete  in- 
tegration was  the  only  answer. 
Washingiou's  views  were  most 
prevalent  until    1954. 

In  1934  the  Supreme  Court 
hold  that  segregation  is  illegal. 
Two  years  later,  in  Montgom- 
ery. Alabama,  the  Negro  ct)m- 
niunity  began  its  first  non-vio- 
lent demonstration  for  equal 
treatment.  In  1960,  the  sit-in 
movement  for  "hamburger 
equality"  began.  More  recent- 
ly however,  the  question  is  be- 
coming not  whether  the  Negro 
can  buy  a  hamburger  with  a 
white,  but  rather  whether  he 
has  enough  money  to  1  y  a 
hamburger  at  all.  The  sliift 
began  toward  economic  equal- 
ity, in  the  North  as  well  as  in 
the  South. 

With  this  change  of  orienta- 
tion, the  movement  went  from 
reform  to  revolution,  accord- 
ing to  Day.  He  said  that  the 
movement  began  to  attack  the 
basic  priorities  of  society.  In 
doing  so,  he  .said,  the  move- 
nxonl  is  helpitjg  the  poor 
whites  because  Negroes  cannot 
have  decent  homes  until  all 
have  decent  homes,  and  Ne- 
groes cannot  have  jobs  until 
all   have  jobs. 

Day  added  that  the  Negro 
movement  gave  America  the 
"gift"  of  non-violence.  Al- 
though most  freedom  cam- 
paigners adopted  non-violence 
only  as  a  tactic,  it  gave  the 
country  a  visible  alternative 
to  combat  and  conHict. 

He  said  aiso  that  the  Negro 
movement  rests  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  America  is  a  moral 
nation,  that  it  would  react  in 
horror  when  it  discovered  the 
treatment  it  was  giving  its  Ne- 
gro citizens.  However,  Day 
felt  that  this  is  only  partially 
valid.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
Negroes  must  seize  their  rights 
rather  than  wait  for  them  to 
b<»  granted 

The  New  State 

Invplicit  in  all  this  is  Day's 
conception  of  the  state  and  of 
the  role  of  the  state  toward  the 
people.  Traditionally,  political 
thinkers  have  seen  the  state  as. 
a  necessary  evil,  designed  to 
ni.nntain  peace  and  order  with- 
out infringing  on  the  activities 
of  most  of  the  citizens.  In 
Older  to  protect  the  citizen.^ 
from  the  improper  use  of  the 
state's  power,  the  writers  of 
the  Constitution  devi-sed  a 
complicated  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  of  civil  liberties, 
and  of  due  process.  Even  in  a 
representative  democracy, 
where  the  state  derives  its 
legitimacy  from  the  people,  we 
still  think  of  the  government 
as  separate  from  and  some- 
what antagonistic  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  politician,  who  repre- 
sents the  state,  has  to  come  to 
the  people  for  election  every 
so  often,  but  afterward  he  can 
return  to  the  state. 

Since  the  New  Deal  and  the 
beginning  of  the  so-called  wel- 
fare state  in  1932,  the  state  has 
become  benevolent  and  human. 
We  no  longer  believe  that  they 
who  govern  least  govern  best 
We  think  rather  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  duty  to  grant 
the  minimum  standards  of 
housing  and  education  to  its 
citizens.  We  no  longer  feel  we 
have  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  government  that  is 
on  our  side  But  we  still  lye- 
lieve  that  the  state  is  out  there, 
that  its  interests  are  separate 
from  those  of  the  people  in 
spite  of  its  benevolence.  We 
think  that  it  is  humane  because 
it  is  in  its  best  political  interest 
to  bo  so.  not  because  it  believes 
in    humanity.     We    still    thuik 


that   politics  is  dirty,   crooked, 
and  corrupt. 

To  Day  and  his  colleagues, 
however,  the  state  would  be 
something  very  different.  They 
believe  that  the  state  has  the 
duty  to  care  for  its  citizens. 
And  they  think  that  the  citi- 
zens have  a  duty  to  be  con- 
cerned for  the  running  of  the 
state.  The  state  is  no  longer 
"out  there"  but  rather  is  iden- 
tical to  the  sum  total  of  its 
citizens.  When  the  state  is  a 
reflection  of  the  interests  of  the 
people,  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  for  protecting  the  people 
from  the  state.  All  people  par- 
ticipate in  the  democracy.  The 
individual  should  have  a  sense 
of  community  with  everyone. 
Day  believes  that  love  and  mu- 
tual respect  rather  than  power 
should  Ix?  the  basis  of  the 
structure  of  the  state. 


Reality  in  Sex 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

er.  It  does  not  help  to  make 
rules  to  prevent  people  from 
sleeping  with  each  other.  Rules 
are  eitlier  broken  or  help  to  en- 
courage unhcaltliy  aspects  of 
sexual  relatiijnships.  Public 
petting  in  dark  rooms  at  par- 
ties, unfulfilled  relationships  in 
tile  back  rows  in  movie  the 
aters,  lovelife  in  cars  parked  in 
dark  places,  are  products  of  the 
society's  hypocritical  attitude. 
It  is  obvious  that  prohibition 
and  moral  damnation  do  not 
solve  the  problems.  Why  not 
try  another  more  practical 
method?  Let  us  accept  that 
modern  methods  of  contracep- 
tion are  almost  100%  safe. 

Medieval   Inheritance 

It  is  high   time  that   we  get 


over  the  old  medieval  intor- 
itance  that  a  sexual  meeting 
between  two  people  in  love  is 
something  unnatural  and  sin- 
ful. Contraception  is  still  re- 
garded as  an  evil  by  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population 
and  certainly  by  ollicial  author- 
ities. Birth  control  must  be  re- 
garded as  something  natural 
and  a  help  for  humanity  and 
not  as  an  evil.  It  should  be  as 
ordinary  for  a  young  girl  to 
obtain  contraceptives  as  to  buy 
a  toothbrush.  We  musrt  face 
the  fact  that  young  people  have 
sexual  desires  and  that  they 
are  going  to  express  them  re- 
gardless of  the  rules,  restric- 
tions and  moral  examples  in- 
stituted to  prevent  this.  It  is 
immoral  to  maintain  a  hypo- 
critical attitude  toward  these 
problems. 
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"Political  Extremism" 
FORD    HALL    FORU 


JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


STEP  FORWARD 

WITH  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  1965 
College  Graduate 
from  Donald  N.  Frey, 
Assistant  General  Manager, 
Ford  Division  of 
Ford  Motor  Company 
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Donald  N.  Frey  was  awarded  a  bachelor's  degree  in  metal- 
lurgjcdl  engineering  by  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1947 
and  a  doctorate  in  1950.  One  year  later,  he  joined  Ford 
Motor  Company  as  manager  of  the  Metallurgical  Depart- 
ment in  the  Scientific  Laboratory.  In  l%2,  Dr.  Frey  was 
appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  {he  Ford  Division 
with  responsibility  for  all  engineering,  product  planning 
and  purchasing  activities.  He  is  41  years  old. 


America's  automobile  industry  is  in  the  midst  of  a  challenging  era,  with  pros- 
pects of  an  even  more  exciting  and  demanding  tempo  in  the  years  to  come. 
Ford  Motor  Company  is  determined  to  achieve  leadership  in  all  phases  of  its 
operation.  This  leadership  promises  to  bring  lasting  success  to  the  company,  its 
employes  and  its  stockholders. 

It  will  take  people  to  accomplish  this  objective.  Engineering,  finance,  styling, 
marketing,  product  planning,  sales— all  require  people  with  the  knowledge, 
judgment  and  personal  drive  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  a  great  industry. 

The  automobile  business  is  growing.  More  cars  are  being  bought  now  than  ever 
before.  With  increases  in  population  and  consumer  buying  power,  even  more 
will  be  bought  in  the  future.  Realizing  this,  Ford  Motor  Company  seeks  to 
attract  college  graduates  who  have  the  capacity  to  grow  with  the  company 
and  the  market. 

Right  now,  our  plans  call  for  employing  about  a  thousand  of  the  best  1965 
graduates  we  can  find,  with  all  types  of  educational  backgrounds.  We  need 
specialists,  but  we  also  need  persons  with  broad  liberal-arts  training  who  can 
handle  a  wide  variety  of  assignments.  Actually,  in  oiur  company,  many  gradu- 
ates grow  into  jobs  totally  unrelated  to  their  degrees.  They  have  discovered 
that  Ford  oflFers  intellectually  challenging  opportunities  for  those  with  the 
ability  to  seize  them.  We  invite  you  to  make  the  same  discovery. 
Contact  your  Placement  Office  and  arrange  to  see  our  representative. 
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MOTOR  COMPANY 

The  American  Road,  Dearborn,  Michigan 


An  F.qunl  Opf>ori unity  Emphyrr 


Feiffer 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
proved  himself  just  as  grubby 
as  wc  are. 

Little  Old  Youngsters 

The  effect  of  this  is  t*hat  edu- 
ration  in  our  society  produces 
little  old  men  at  age  fifteen, 
who  passively  accept  all  they 
are  told.  These  young  men  have 
learned  to  play  ball,  not  to  be 
too  much  bothered  by  moral 
considerations,  just  to  take  it 
easy,  plan  for  their  future,  and 
look' forward  to  a  life  of  com- 
fortable retirement.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  few  rebellious 
youngsters  learn  not  to  believe 
anything  they  are  told.  Their 
parents  cooly  indulge  the  many 
social  critics:  everyone  seeks  a 
definition  of  himself,  hears 'him- 
self indicted,  and  relaxes:  now 
that  he  has  been  made  to  feel 
j:uilty.  he  needn't  change  a  bit. 
So  Vance  Packard  and  Paul 
Goodman  and  Fact  magazine 
are  all  in  vogue.  "If  the  social 
tritics  were  effective,"  says 
FeifTer  "they'd  be  in  jail  with 
the  other  Smith  Act  offenders." 

Once  we  know  our  faults,  we 
needn't  trouble  ourselves  to 
correct  them.  "Nothing  excites 
IIS,  nothing  depresses  us,  be- 
cause .  .  .  we  have  left  the 
scene."  "The  machine  and  the 
bomb  have  become  Mama  and 
Papa."  We  are  the  guests  in 
their  house,  and  we  might  as 
well  adjust  to  them,  rather 
than  be  rude  and  put  them 
down.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Feiffer  wonders  wheth- 
<r  it  is  "so  senseless  to  with- 
draw, to  not  c^re."  Perhaps  it 
jv  psychopathic  these  days, 
not  to  be  psychopathic,  smce 
awareness  may  lose  you  your 
job.  In  that  case  alienation  is 
a  means  of  adaptation.  To  our 
benumbed  senses  pleasure  and 
pain  merge  and  become  indis- 
tinguishable: we  are  not  sure 
whether  we  are  enjoying  the 
one  or  suffering  the  other.  So 
we  may  now  indulge  satire  and 
not  be  hurt  by  it.  We  are  all 
part  of  the  team,  and  Jules 
Feiffer  ought  not  to  mind  bemg 
"court  subversive,"  since,  as  he 
says,  "Satire  is  no  longer  a 
comment  on  the  way  we  live. 
Satire  is  the  way  we  live. 

So  which  side  are  you  on. 
brother?  There  is  always  the 
tiagic  chance  that  changing 
sides  is  just  shifting  from  port 
to  starboard  on  a  capsizing 
rowboat.  The  biggest  thing  1 
learned  from  Feiffer's  talk  is 
that  usual  satire,  the  usual 
jokes,  the  usual  rebellioh  is  not 
enough.  We  have  to  transcend 
the  cynical  wisecrack,  give  up 
even  the  witty  and  indignant 
letter  to  fhe  editor.  As  Feiffer 
said,  in  answer  to  the  question. 
"Now  what?"  —  you  wnke  up 
in  the  morning  and  if  you  com- 
mit yourself  to  life  so  far  as  to 
get  out  of  bed.  then  you  ought 
to  go  ahead  and  do  what  you 
have  to  do,  go  ahead  and  try 
to  create  some  liveable  unity 
out  of  the  mass  of  diverse  and 
seemingly  degenerate  materials 
at  hand.  And  you  needn't  have 
too  many  illusions  about  how 
much  of  the  world  youll  save, 
for  even  struggling  is  a  kind  of 
success.  And  who  in  hell  strug- 
gles, anyway?  T^e  disen- 
chanted, the  disappointed,  the 
perverted,  bums,  dregs,  and  de- 
prived The  ones  who  struggle 
are  the  ones  who  are  forced  to 
make  something  out  of  the  un- 
likely materials  life  throws  up 
at  them. 

And  much  as  I  hate  to  seem 
trivial,  to  bring  a  lovely  ab- 
straction out  of  the  realm  ol 
Ideas  and  into  our  terms,  1  d 
like  to  ask  why  can't  we  start 
right  here?  Let's  stop  carping 
at  or  ridiculing  the  radical- 
middle  directors  of  this  parti- 
cular institution.  They  are 
dreadfully  ludicrous  enough, 
trymg  by  a  kind  of  juggling  ac-l 
to  hold  their  flies  closed  and 
pee  at  the  same  time.  Why 
don't  we  just  ignore  them, 
leave  to  their  task  of  building 
a  University,  or  whatever  it  is 
they  are  doing,  and  try  to  make 
out  of  our  common  life  there 
some  living,  creative,  commun- 
ity-in-revolt?  That  would  be  a 
great  experiment,  to  live  the 
part  of  men,  not  to  join  in  any 
organized  finkdom  to  enforce 
obscene,  unhealthy,  and  in  any 
event  unenforceable  rules.  We 
will  simply  create  our  own 
laws  of  living,  in  accordance 
with  our  natures  and  our 
claims  against  the  broader  so- 
ciety we  rebel   against  by  the 


very  attempt  to  be  ourselves. 
Let  us  live  as  we  must,  not  ac- 
quiescing with  the  premature 
death  which  society  —  Ameri- 
can society,  Brandeis  terrified- 
direetorate  society  —  has  in 
store  for  us. 

Youth,  Life,  Beauty! 

Above  all,  let  us  not  abandon 
the  dance  of  youth,  which  one 
of  Feiffer's  dancing  girls  gives 
up  because  it  is  too  depressing 
to  think  of  the  betrayal  of  in 
nocence.  How  wonderful  to  ex- 
periment that  way  on  life,  in  a 
most  creative  brotherhood-in- 
freedom  if  possible,  or  defiant 
and  alone  if  necessary.  Let  us 
make  waves,  and  let  them  be 
breakers!  Jules  Feiffer  saw 
some  distant  ray  of  light  in 
such  radical  frameworks  as  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  a  Triple 
Revolution.  The  very  night 
Feiffer  spoke,  draft-resisters 
spoke  informally,  students  who 
had  travelled  to  Cuba  discussed 
what  they  had  seen,  the  Social- 
ist Club  met.  lovers  had  seciet 
trysts  in  violation  of  some  ir- 
relevant rules.  There  is  some 
faint  hope. 


Drugs 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

attempt  to  play  around  with 
things  they  know  little  about 
and  this  is  exactly  what  we 
don't  want  or  need  if  we  are 
to  make  any  .scientific  headway 
in  this  area.  If  the  potential  of 
these  substances  is  as  great  as 
has  been  suggested  we  are  re- 
quired to  proceed  with  caution 
and  with  sensitivity  in  order 
not  to  cause  any  further  social 
impediments  to  a  scientifically 
exciting  research  area. 

Q:  Who  now  controls  the 
psyched*  lies  and  what  is  their 
legal  status? 

A:  The  psychedelic  drugs  are 
now  neither  under  oftkial  med- 
ical control  nor  under  legal  en- 
forcement control.  However, 
state  laws  may  differ  with  re- 
spect to  a  specific  drug  or  plant 
as  is  the  case  in  Massachusetts 
where  peyote  and  any  of  its 
derivitives  including  mescaline 
are  considered  as  narcotics. 
These  drugs  are  not  available 
on  a  prescription  basis  and 
are  classified  as  "experimental 
drugs"  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  morning 
glory  seeds  are  an  exception 
here  since  they  are  clearly  not 
drugs.  Dr.  Farnsworth's  state- 
ments must  be  regarded  as  rep- 
resenting the  aspirations  of  the 
AM  A  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  medical  control  of 
an  area  that  is  not  presently 
under  medical  control. 

Q:  What  do  you  think  of  Dr. 
Farnsworth's  suggestion  that 
the  ingestion  of  any  agent 
taken  or  given  to  alter  a  per- 
son's usual  mental  and  emo- 
tional equilibrium  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  medical  proce- 
dure? 

A:  Well.  I  don't  really  think 
Dr.  Farnsworth  means  what  he 
says  by  that  .statement,  and  if 
he  does  we  must  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  adjusting  ourselvt^s 
to  psychiatric  control  of  smok- 
ing, alcohol,  coffee,  anc  tea.  to 
name  but  a  few  of  the  agents 
normally  taken  to  alter  our 
mental  and  emotional  equili- 
brium. As  stated,  his  argu- 
ment is  ridiculous  Just  exactly 
how  we  will  classify  the  psy- 
chedelic substances  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  issues  facing 
us  and  this  is  exactly  the  issue 
that  is  begged  by  any  group, 
psychiatric,  "beat"  or  religious 
that  wish  to  claim  authority 
over  a  presently  ambiguous 
area.  What  we  really  need  is 
more  research  directed  to  some 
of  the  specific  claims  that  have 
been  made,  including  my  own. 


SHARP  GIRLS  WANTED 

Our  company  presently  plans  to  pub- 
lish a  book  surveying  the  potittcai 
attitudes  of  collepe  students  on  college 
campuses  throughout  the  U.S.  We  are 
oresently  in  need  of  several  attractive, 
personable  girls  (jr.  or  sr.  preferred) 
w,»i  an  interest  in  politics  to  spend 
about  5  hours  for  3  weeks  in  Nov./ Dec. 
interviewing  their  friends  and  other 
college  students  on  their  political  opin- 
ions from  prepared,  question  forms, 
""^lary  is  $5.00/hr.  Work  is  chollcnemg. 
interesting  and  only  for  responsible, 
mature  individuals.  In  this  work  you 
will  be  working  with  a  young, dedicated 
rccrnt  Kraduat*»  of  political  science  at 
Oxford  University.  To  arrange  an  inter- 
view in  N.Y.C.  call  Mr.  Greenberg 
212-MU  3  8802  or  write  Monarch  Press, 
Inc.,  387  Park  Ave.  So.,  N.Y.   16.  N.Y. 


Goldstein 
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sponsored  American  universi- 
ties. "We  hoped  for  others,  — 
one  on  the  West  Coast,  one  in 
the  Mid-West.  Brandeis  today 
is  in  a  position  to  think  about 
sequels  in  these  two  places.  Fi- 
nancially, this  is  not  risky  any- 
more. The  experience  gained 
by  those  active  at  Brandeis 
could  be  utilized  to  establish 
similar  colleges  elsewhere." 

Dr.  Goldstein,  a  resident  of 
Israel  for  the  last  three  years, 
pointed  out  that  there  is  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  Brandeis  in 
Israel.  "Israelis  have  an  inter- 
est in  Brandeis  because  a  strong 
Brandeis  indicates  the  strength 
of  the  American-Jewish  com- 
munity —  and  Israelis  would 
like  to  see  strong  Jewish  com- 
munities in  every  country." 

Dr.  Goldstein  also  spoke  of 
his  break  with  the  Brandeis 
group  jn  1946  and  Dr.  Ein- 
stein's association  and  then  de- 
parture from  the  group.  But 
both  these  subjects  are  ade- 
quately and  clearly  diseus.«^ed 
in  Dr.  Goldstein's  book  Bran- 
deis I'nivcrsity,  published  bv 
Bloch  Publishers  of  New  York 
City. 


Library 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
also  include  extra-sensitive  ap- 
paratus that  detects  especially 
well -concealed  charges  by 
means  of  an  arrow  that  points 
directly   at   the  charge. 

This  is  the  ultimate  in  mod- 
ern library  protection.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  the  library  worked 
on  an  honors  system.  As  the 
University  grew,  and  the  lib- 
rary expanded,  a  charge-out 
system  and  guard  were  installed 
at  the  request  of  the  Student 
Council.  The  new  system,  if  ac- 
cepted, would  give  Goldiarb 
Library  t.  e  best  prole<.'tion  now 
conceivable  in  a  collei^e  library. 


Vandals 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
University,  as  has  been  ru- 
mored. Any  suspicious  persons 
are  not  plainclothesmen  and 
security  should  be  notified  of 
their  presence  immediately. 
The  security  guard  at  the  front 
entrance  who  had  been  check- 
ing all  cars  entering  campus  is 
now  instructed  not  to  check 
cars,  but  only  to  remain  alert 
for  any  suspicious  persons  en- 
tering campus. 

The  Administration  is  con- 
sidering locking  the  rear  gate 
to  the  Cedarwood  section  of 
Waltham  that  has  been  open 
nightly  as  a  convenience  to 
Brandeis  students  and  faculty. 
Mr.  Abrams,  who  has  suggested 
this  measure,  believes  that 
many  of  the  outside  trouble- 
makers have  entered  at  that 
gate. 

Dean  Zion  reassured  students 
that  they  are  safe  on  campus 
at  all  times.  The  measures  in 
the  July  16  security  regulations 
were  meant  as  suggestions  to 
those  who  are  uneasy,  and  are 
not  essential  for  safety. 

The  Dean's  Office  will  begin 
to  formulate  plans  for  a  com- 
prehensive security  program 
this  week.  This  may  involve 
posting  a  guard  in  each  quad- 
rangle at  night.  Dean  Zion 
stresses  that  the  vandalism 
problem  is  symptomatic  of  the 
larger  problems  that  separate 
the  University  from  the  town. 
He  suggested  that  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  student  body  con- 
sider new  programs,  such  as 
tutoring  in  Waltham,  that  will 
help  create  a  better  commu- 
nity relationship. 


M.  A    Greenhill  presents 


Open  Letter 
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holds   little   or   no   such   prom- 
ise. 

Practical  Suggestion 

What  then  should  we  do?  I 
have  one  practical  suggestion. 
Take  it  or  leave  it.  At  least  do 
me  the  courtesy  of  thinking 
about  it.  If  we  wish  to  engage 
in  maximally  effective  passive 
protest  —  to  make  it  painfully 
clear  to  the  Administration 
that  we  are  deeply  perturbed 
by  the  existing  rules  —  then 
I  suggest  the  following  — 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  newspaper  on  this  cam- 
pus, not  to  compete  with  the 
Justice,  but  rather  to  provide 
students  and  Student  Council 
with  a  vehicle  for  intra-cam- 
pus  communication.  This  paper 
would  be  distributed  to  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  Administra- 
tion —  and  that's  all.  It  would 
enable  actions,  protests,  ques- 
tions —  literally  any  form  of 
dissent  —  to  find  expression  in 
student  journalism,  without  un- 
duly arousing  Administrative 
sensitivities  and  thus  serving 
the  sole  function  of  eventually 
cutting  our  own  throats,  as  the 
Justice  has  done  time  and 
again.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  organ. 

I  believe  that  if  we  carry 
through  this  journalistic  re- 
form we  will  gradually  rtduce 
student -Administrative  friction 
—  and  significantly  enhance 
whatever  possibiilties  genuine- 
ly exist  for  engaging  in  mean- 
ingful protest  and  for  achiev- 
ing greater  student-Adminis- 
trative accord. 


FOR  SALE 

STANDARD  "ROYAL"  TYPE- 
WRITER —  18"  CARRIAGC  — 
STENCILS.  EXCELLENT  CON- 
DITION.   $35.00. 

TW  9-0941  Mornings  ond 
Evenings 


JOSH 
WHITE 


at 


Hall 


T 


John    Hancock 

HU   2-1827 
Fridoy    •    Ncv.  6    •    8:30  P.M. 

l-f  t-,     $4  00,   3  2^,   2  SO,   2.2C 


BANKS 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 

MEL  MEZZONE,  Prop. 

Main   ot   South 
TW   3-9405 


FRANCONIA 

STRETCH      SKI      PANTS 

This  fine  quality  mode  fobric  is  a 
product  of  one  of  America's  fore- 
most mills.  It  has  been  produced  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  quality  known  to  the  textile 
industry  to  give  long  wear  and  goc^ 
looks. 


#..'.-V 


THE   JACKET  Guaranteed   to    Keep 
You   Warm   for  Comfortable  Skiing 

Guoronteed    Woter-Repeilent    Inner 
ond  Outer  Shell  —    100%    Nylon 

Reg.   $19.95«  Coop  Speciol   $13.95 

Both  Men's  ond  Women's 
Other  Models  from  $5.95  to  $35  00 

STRETCH      SKI      PANTS 

60%    Stretch    Nylon,   40%    Rayon 
Reg.   $19.95,  Coop  Special  $14.95 

Shorty  Regular  and  Long 


THE  BRANDEIS  COOP 
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\ 
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AIC  Falls  to  Judges  in  Soccer,  3-2; 
Tufts  Tops  Brandeis  Soccermen,  84 

By  ALAN  SEGAL 

Dis[)layinj?  one  of  their  best  team  efforts  of  the  year,  the  soccer  team  ed^ed 
American  International  :5-2,  at  Gordon  field,  Saturday.  The  victory  raised  their  overad 
record  to  4-2-2. 


Eric  Epstein,  playing  goalie 
for  the  first  time,  made  13  saves 
and  prevented  several  apparent 
AIC  goals.  Coaeh  Hughes  feels 
that  "his  elToit  gave  confidence 
to  the  team  and  was  the  prime 
reason  for  the  victory."  Epstein 
is  the  fourth  goalie  the  hooters 
have  h.id  tiiis  season.  The  other 
three,  Shelley  Glass,  Winston 
Coard.  and  Dave  Epstein  are 
out  with  injuries  Epstein,  co- 
captain  of  the  basketball  team 
is  out  with  a  ruptured  spleen 
and  will  be  lost  for  the  season. 

Late   Scoring 

Neither     team     managed     to 
score   until    late    in    the   second 
period  when  Bill  Burbank  reg- 
istered  the  game's  first  goal   to 
give    AIC   a    1-U    lead.    At    3:00 
of  the  third  quarter,  co-captain 
Alan  Weingrad  dribbled  up  the 
field    and    rulk-d    in    a    shot    to 
even    the    score.    Three    and    a 
half      minutes      later      Cadman 
Mills    tallied    his   third    goal    of 
the   season   on   a   penalty   kick. 
Pete    Barnett    scored    the    last 
Brandeis   goal    of   the   game   at 
C  30    of    the    (inal   period    as   he 
took    a    head    pass   from    Wein- 
grad   and   rolled   it    in   for   the 
tally. 

For  most  of  the  game,  the 
Judges  headed,  kicked,  and 
trapped  well,  but  as  Coach 
Hughe  said,  "You  have  to  play 
all  88  minutes  of  the  game  and 


can't  slack  off  at  the  end."  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  minutes  the 
hooters  almost  lost  the  game 
playing  sloppy  defensive  ball 
and  allowed  AIC  to  close  to 
within  one  goal  on  a  score  by 
Perrins.  Epstein  appeared  to 
have  made  another  fine  save 
on  the  hard  high  kick,  but  the 
momentum  of  the  ball  carried 
him  into  the  goal. 

Throughout     the    game    the 
.Judges  tried  to  score  too  often 
from  the  inside  and   were  con- 
tinually stopped  by  AIC's  bar- 
rier  type   defense.    More   shots 
should    have    been    taken    from 
the  outside.  However,  the  front 
line   of    Mills. Wilmon,    Wallen- 
Bryan.    Weingrad.   Barnett  and 
Don    Obasun    played    well    to- 
gether.   The    team's    ability    to 
work   as   a    unit    has    improved 
steadily  all  season.   Injuries   to 
several  key  players  have  great- 
ly   hampered    the    team    effort. 
The  latest   injury  was  to  Biole 
Sobowale  in  the  third  period  of 
this   game.    So   far   this    season 
the  same   lineup   has   not   been 
used  in  any  two  games. 

Halfbacks  Excel 

The  halfbacks,  co-captain 
Dmitri  Mavros,  Dave  Fleis- 
chaker,  and  Chris  McLaughlin, 
work  better  than  any  other 
unit.  They  all  played  good 
games  stopping  many  AIC 
drives  and  keeping  the  ball  in 


Biochem  Leads  Flag 


murals 

IJy  MAKTY  I  KNSTEK 

With  the  intamiiral  flaj,^  football  season  slightly  more 
than  half  over,  the  r»iochems  are  in  first  place  followed  by 
Deroy  in  second  and  the  ■]i}(iii  and  Shapiro  A  lied  lor  third. 

However,  at  this  point,  the  race  ' 

team  with  the  tightest  defense, 
aft«'r  the  Biorhcrns,  is  Shapiro 
A.  which  has  only  allowed  22 
points  to  be  scored  by  the  op- 
position The  ^iji\<,  and  the 
Zekes  each  permitted  only  26 
points  to  be  scored  against  their 
drfonsive  units. 

The  individual  high-scorer  of 
the  league  at  this  point  is  Da- 
vid Barker  of  the  Biochems, 
who  has  been  responsible  for 
38  of  their  points.  Al  Dingle, 
also  of  the  Biochems,  has  30 
points;  Joe  Perkins  of  the 
Avengers  —  28  points;  Byron 
Bowman  of  the  Biochems  and 
Stuart  Foster  of  Shapiro  A  — 
26  points;  Joe  Demuro  of  Sha- 
piro A  and  Mel  Orlans  of  the 
Hidge- Woods  —  24  points;  have 
all  been  the  leading  scorers  for 
their  respective  teams. 

Brandeis  Routs 
Babson  Track 
Club  17-42 

The  Brandeis  track  club 
scored  an  impressive  victory  in 
its  first  informal  meet  of  the 
season  as  they  defeated  Babson 
17-42  Saturday. 

Brandeis  claimed  the  first 
four  positions  in  the  rugged 
three  and  one-half  mile  race. 
Peter  Cook,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, finis'ned  tirst  in  a  time  of 
16:3;").  Page  Painter,  another 
grad  student,  was  second.  Pete 
Branigan  '68  was  third  and  Al 
Gonzague  '67  was  fourth. 

Other  Brandeis  finishers  in- 
cluded Cliris  Ray.  Harvev  Ross, 
Dr.  Hofiner,  Paul  Edry  and 
Jon  Friedman.  Dr.  Hoflner  is 
a  professor  in  Mediterranean 
Studies.     He  finished   ninth. 

Both  Manny  Goldman  and 
Mike  Gundle  of  Brandeis  lost 
their  way  and  did  not  finish  the 
complicated  Babson  course. 
This  was  the  first  meet  for  the 
newly-organized  track  club 
and  promises  a  successful  fu- 
ture lor  track  al  Brandeis. 


their  territory.  Bob  Zweben, 
out  with  an  injury  until  now, 
and  Dick  Millett  turned  in 
good  performances  at  fullback. 
With  six  players  out  with 
injuries,  the  hooters  lost  to 
Tufts  8-1,  Tuesday.  Wallen- 
Bryan  scored  the  only  goal  for 
the  Judges  at  14:30  of  the  sec- 
ond period.  The  Tufts  goalie 
made  13  saves  while  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Glass  and 
Coard  made  9  saves. 

Dots  and  Dashes:  For  the 
fourth  time  this  year  the 
Judges  overcame  a  1-0  deficit. 

The  hooters  have  not  lost  a 
home  game  this  season  winning 
three  and  tying  two. 

In  the  eight  games  so  far,  the 
soccermen  have  scored  19  goals 
while  their  opponents  have 
scored  21. 

The  team  has  made  six  out  of 
nine  penalty  kicks  while  yield- 
ing only  1  out  of  three  to  their 
opponents. 

In  league  competition  the 
l)ooters  are  2-2-1.  With  ixvc 
games  left  they  still  have  a 
chance  for  a  tournament   bid. 

Boston  University,  on  its  way 
to  a  New  England  tournament 
bid.  had  to  forfeit  five  victories, 
one  to  Brandeis.  for  using  an 
ineligible  player.  The  Terriers 
only  loss  had  been  to  Harvard, 
9-2 

The  Judges  face  Hartford  at 
home  tomorrow.  Game  time  is 
2  o'clock.  The  hooters  will  also 
host  Norwich  Sat. 


Irv  qiin,  at  left,  presents  the  Joseph  M.  Linsey  sinqles  invitation 
tennis  tournament  bowl  to  Paul  Snider  of  Tufts  while  runnerun 
Joseph  Vey  of  Boston  University  aceepts  his  prize.  The  two-dau 
tourjiey  with  2.7  eollegians  from  a  dozen  New  England  sehools 
wound  up  Sunday  afternoon  with  Snider  prevailing   6-3   6-2   6-4 


Snider  Cops  Honors 

Tourney 


In 


Tennis 


By  PETE  WEINER 

WALTH AM— Tufts  tennis  ('apt.  Paul  Snider  of  Wor- 
cester upset  the  form  chart  as  he  went  all  the  Wciy  to  the 
championship  of  the  Brandeis  invitational  tennis 'tourney 
The  hard  hitting'  senior  defeated  Joseph  Vay  of  Boston 
University  in  the  final  Sunday  afternoon,  6-3,  6-2,  6-4. 
In    the    morning    semifinals,  I — ■ 


IS  far  from  over  and  several 
of  the  remaining  nine  teams 
still  have  a  chance  to  linish  in 
Oiu'  of  the  top  spots. 

At  this  point  the  Biochems 
havi'  a  [)erfect  4-0  record.  They 
have  defeated  Shapiro  B-l,  the 
Avengers,  the  S'l'U Dents,  and 
Les  Grand  Prix  amassing  a  to- 
tal of  112  points  while  onl.y  al- 
lowing their  o  p  p  o  n  e  n  t  s  to 
score  a  total  of  14  points 
against  them.  This  represents 
the  greatest  number  of  points 
scored  by  one  team  and  the 
least  number  of  points  scored 
against  a  team. 

Deroy  has  a  3-1  record;  their 
only  loss  coming  at  the  hands 
of  the  Avengers  by  a  score  of 
28-0.  They  have  victories  over 
Peter  and  the  Wolves,  the 
Zekes,  and  the  JelTs.  Tied  for 
third  with  identical  2-1  records 
are  the  JelVs  and  Shapiro  A. 
The  Jeffs  lost  their  opener  to 
Deroy,  but  rebounded  to  de- 
feat Shapiro  B-l  and  Peter  and 
the  Wolves.  The  only  team  to 
rout  Shapiro  A  was  the  Aveng- 
ers, while  they  tiave  overpow- 
ered Shapiro  B-l  and  the 
Ridge-Woods. 

There  is  also  a  tic  for  fifth 
place  —  between  the  Avengers 
and  Les  Grands  Prix.  The 
Avengers  lost  their  first  game 
to  the  Biochems.  fought  to  a 
draw  with  Shapiro  B-2.  and 
then  finally  triumphed  over 
Shapiro  A  and  Deroy.  Les 
Grands  Prix  won  their  initial 
contest  over  Peter  and  the 
Wolves,  tied  the  STUDents,  de- 
feated the  Hoppies.  and  then 
lost  to  the  Biochems. 

The  following  is  the  stand- 
ings of  the  remaining  seven 
teams:  seventh  tied  —  Peter 
and  the  Wolves,  the  Ridge- 
Woods  (2-2);  ninth  —  the 
STUDents  (I -1-1);  tenth  —  the 
Zekes  (1-2);  eleventh  —  the 
HiF^pies  (0  2-1);  twelfth  — 
Shapiro  B-2  (0-2-2);  thirteenth 
—  Shapiro  B-l   (0-3). 

In  the  total  scoring  column 
following  the  Biochems  are  the 
Avengers  with  (54  points  and 
Shapiro  A  with  58  points.   The 


Sport  Shorts 

The  Boskctboll  team  will  face 
Boston  University,  St.  Ansclm's 
and  Stonchill  in  pro-season  scrim- 
mages. The  loss  of  Co-Capt. 
Dave  Epstein  has  deeply  affected 
the  squad  end  Coach  Olin.  Dave 
is  reported  in  satisfactory  condi- 
tion  following   his  operation. 

The  hoopstcrs  will  sorely  miss 
the  leadership  of  Dave  Epstein 
on  and  off  the  court.  Dove  will 
be  out  for  the  season. 


New  room  permission  theme  song 

**Double  your  pleasure. 
Double  your  fun." 


Snider  eliminated  Harvard's 
Rick  Spaulding,  8-6.  6-0,  while 
Vay,  a  Hungarian  native  in  his 
first  intercollegiate  event,  out- 
lasted Chris  Brooks  of  Babson 
in  a  2 '2 -hour  match,  5-7,  10-8, 
6-3. 

Snider  defeated  top-seeded 
Bill  Petrick  of  MIT  on  opening 
day  in  the  quarterfinals.  2-6, 
6-0.  6-1,  and  Brandeis  entry 
Dave  Gerstel  in  his  first  match, 
6-0,  6-0. 

Vay  topped  Bob  Domrcse  of 
Harvard  6-2,  6-4,  in  the  quar- 
terfinals, and  Don  Campbell  of 
Stonehill.  6-0.  7-5.  in  the 
opener 

Brandeis  entries  Dave  Nemi- 
rofl'  and  Dave  Gerstel  breezed 
to  first  round  victories  Co- 
Capt.  NemiroiT  turned  back 
Marcel  Danais  of  St.  Anselm's 
6-3,  6-1.  while  teammate  Ger- 
stel topped  Dave  Kennedy  of 
Bentley.  6-1.  6-3. 

Both  Brandeis  netmen  were 
eliminated  in  the  second  round 
NemirolV  bowed  to  Paul  Ruby 
of  MIT,  6-3,  3-6,  6-0.  Dave 
made  a  valiant  elTort  but 
couldn't  master  second-seeded 
Ruby.    Gerstel  lost  to  the  even- 


tual winner,  Paul  Snider,  as  he 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  cham- 
pions  service  and  linese. 

Brandeis  athletic  director 
Irv  Olin  presided  at  the  awards 
ceremonies.  "We  are  all  for 
fall  collegiate  competition  in 
tennis,  golf  and  other  normally 
spring  activities,"  Olin  said. 
"The  erratic  spring  weather 
and  the  pressures  of  final  ex- 
ams and  term  papers  prevents 
nian  y  students  from  compet- 
ing." 

"We  hope  to  have  20  colleges 
represented  here  next  year. 
And  there's  no  reason  a  Greater 
Boston  tourney  couldn't  beheld 
in  October  too.  Snider  and  Vay 
showed  that  our  players  can 
hold  their  own  with  everybody 
that  entered." 

The  victorious  Snider  is  21, 
a  pre-med  student  and  was  a 
semifinalist  in  last  spring's 
New  Englands.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Worcester  Academy. 
.  Vay.  24,  is  a  graduate  of  Na- 
tick  High  and  an  engineering 
major.  He  is  a  member  of 
Longwood  and  played  on  the 
European  tennis  ci'rcuit  last 
season. 


The  Judges  Meet  the  Ivy  League 


Ric  Uslaner  ^ 


The  g:reenery  on  the  walls  of  Ford  Hall   wasn't   the  onlv   liL'*.noc  ,   iu-  ,     . 

tween  Hrandeis  and  the  Ivy  Lea.n.e.  There  was  tuo'a 'Ltl     I  i^nTrSatuX'at  Cor" 
,lc.n  F.e  (I  between  the  .I.ulKes  an.l  Dartmouth.  J'rinceton,  and  over  a  clozen  othcT  scho,^.' 

have  gr?du':Ted":tr';^.'o  ±'L^^^^^lyli}^i:i2^^  who 

The    Judges    rallied    in    the  pass    this  timo  frr..>i  iu  "~r  ~T 

third   quarter   when    Ken   Po-  of  quar  crCk   pX 

crass    grabbed    a    four    yard  But  the  jXos  ^a     >^ 

touchdown      pa.ss      from     Fran  talize   on   t  rd    nl-fv    f.  "l?'" 

Stolzenbach   after   the   senior  1^11   to'"the   Wc^^^tcLst"^^^^^^^^^ 
quarterback    had    completed    a  » ^^'itficsieriics 

30   yard   pass   to   Dave   Barker. 


■>e 
schools  and  who  billed  them- 
selves PS  the  "Good  Guys." 
Some  of  them  played  college 
bill,  with  Dick  Yaffa  establish- 
ing quite  a  record  at  Princeton. 

Meet   **AI|.Stars" 


Pocrass  and  Barker  worked  the 
next  Brandeis  tally  in  the  op- 
posite way.  First  Pocrass  in- 
tercepted   a    Good 


.    ^  on 

an  mterception  of  a  Stolzen- 
bach pass  to  Lennic  Solomon 
at  the  Brandeis  20  yard  line.  A 
20  yard  pass  to  Lee  Gunsi  i-oni 
the   hands   of   Nelson    Salzman 

I 


They  faced  an  "all-star"  team 

of  Brandeis  intramural  players  tercepted    a    Good    Guys    pass   gave  tlieGo^od  GuCT  11  w^r"'*'! 

chosen  by  the  Intramural  Coun-  from  quarterback   Nelson  Sa  /.-    tally  and  a  24  18  w^nn  n        '"^^ 

cil  and  Coach  Gene  Booth.  The  man  on  the  Good  Guys'  11  yard        The  Good  Guvs  now  !f,  If '''^' 

game  was   touch   football,   with  line    Barker  then  caught  an  11    to  Nt^w  York  to  d^^^^ 

each  side   using  seven  men.  yard      touchdown      pass     from   Turkey     Rowl    ^hefr     nnn  ^ 

Brandeis  grabbed   a  6-0   lead  Stolzenbach  to  give  the  Judges  Thanksgiving  classic   Thev  win 

tj.r      Rr»h  a       sa    isfv    nt?  hut  nl,ic         rwnN,     ^1„..      :„...        ^    UldSSlL.     lliey    Will 


when  Good  Guys  punter  Bob 
Michaelson  kicked  a  short  punt 
early  in  the  second  quarter  on 
which  the  Judges  easily  capi- 
talized. Dave  Barker  ran  for 
short  yardage  to  set  up  a  30 
yard  touchdown  pass  from  Fran 
Stolzenbach  to  Bob  Zuckerman. 
A  50  yard  pass  play  fro.n 
Nelson  Salzman  to  Lee  Gunst 
with  seven  minutes  left  in  Jie 
first  half  gave  the  Good  Guys 
their  first  touchdown  and  tied 
the  score  6-6.  Five  minutes 
later,  the  same  pair  scored 
again  on  a  15-yard  pa.ss  play  to 
give  the  Westchester  business- 
men a  12-6  lead. 


play 
will 
cold 


a     satisfying,     but,     alas,     only 
temporary,   18-12  lead. 

Interceptions  on  the  11  yard 
line  seemed  to  be  the  t  h  iTi  g 
Saturday.  Larry  Alpert  picked 
up  a  Fran  Stolzenbach  pass 
early  in  the  fourth  quarter  and 
Nelson  Salzman  finished  the 
trick  with  an  11  yard  toss  to 
Larry  Alpert.  This  tied  the 
game,  and  neither  team  was  to 
make  a  threat  again  until  late 
in  the  game. 

Winninji:  Tally 

With  just  four  minutes  show- 
ing on  the  clock  Ken  Pocrass 
picked  off  another  Good  Guys'   Kennedy. 


intramurals,  as  Brandeis 
also  do,  until  it  gets  too 
to  play  any  more.  They 
divide  themselves  into  Iwo 
teams,  the  Good  Guys  and  the 
Bad  Guys,  the  Good  Guys  nat- 
nrally  winning  most  of  the 
games  (according  to  Good  Guy 
Bob  Levey). 

This  year's  match  is  the  first 
between  the  two  squads.  The 
Good  Guys,  who  have  been 
playing  similar  teams  of  busi- 
nessmen for  eight  years,  were 
supposed  to  play  hero  la.st  year. 
The  game  was  cancelled  be- 
caus(^  of  the  death  of  President 


1 


Chapels  Plan 
Memorial  For 
Rights  Trio 

Last  summer  Michael  Schwer- 
mer,  James  Chaney,  and  An- 
drew Goodman  were  murdered 
in  Philadelphia,  Mississippi. 
These  three  —  two  Northern 
whites  and  a  Southern  Negro; 
a  Protestant  and  two  Jews  — 
seemed  to  demonstrate  the  par- 
ticipation of  people  of  all  faiths 
and  races  in  the  struggle  for 
equality. 

To  emphasize  this,  the  Bran- 
deis Hillel,  Newman,  and  Stu- 
dent Christian  Associations  are 
together  going  to  conduct  a 
unique  memorial  service  for 
the  three  Civil  Rights  workers 
on  November  18 

The  first  part  of  the  program 
will  be  a  production  of  the 
Absurdist  play  Waiting:  for 
Godot  by  Samuel  Beckett.  The 
theme  of  this  play  symbolizes 
the  long  and  tortuous  road 
which  leads  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  racial  and  religious 
barriers  which  separate  men. 

After  the  play,  there  will  be 
a  memorial  address,  probably 
by  Robert  Moses,  the  director 
of  the  Mississippi  Summer 
Project.  He  will  discuss  the 
meaning  and  efTect  of  the  Proj- 
ect during  the  past  summer 
and  the  job  which  remains. 

After  the  program,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  religious 
groups  will  solicit  contributions 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Summer  Project  and 
similar  efforts  by  the  Student 
Non-violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 


Sachar  Addresses  Student  Body; 
Emphasizes  Responsibility  in  Dissent 

directed    at    the     'enormou.s    proliferation"    of    buildin^^s    now    arisinK   on    [he 
Brandeis  campu-s,  Ur.  Sachar  plunged  into  his  main  theme  —  the  "double  isigaiV  .sword 

Dissent,  he  said,  may  be  used  as  both  a  weapon  for  freedom  and  as  a  frame  of 
exdusion,  a  voice  of  namecallin^  and  invective.  This  theme  may  be  seen  throu^rhout 
history,  as  honest  dissent  has  almost  invariably  been  accompanied  by  violent  and  ilie^it- 

amate  protest,  which  Dr.  Sachar 


Cholmondeley's 

Nov.  6 — Son  House 

(Mississippi  blues  singer) 

Nov.  7  —  Sadao  Wattanube 

Quartet 

(Jazz  Quartet) 

Sometime  Soon: 

Geoff  Muldaur         Phil  Ochs 

Eriek  Von  Schmidt 

Tuj  Mahal 

Spider  John  Koerner 


THE    JUSTICE    is    begin- 
ning; its  mid-term  panic.  Our 
next   issue   appears 
ber  17. 


Noveni- 


compared  to  the  "whine"  of 
current  American  political  ex- 
tremists. This  hecomes  particu- 
larly apparent  in  the  "alTection- 
ate  villification"  of  American 
pohiical  campaign,  which  of- 
ten, however,  leaves  real  .scars. 

The  President  then  examined 
the  use  of  dissent  in  I  lie  aca- 
demic world,  where,  he  said, 
dissent  must  be  associated  with 
responsihle  and  rational  dis- 
cussion. Decrying  tlie  "memory 
of  malice"  found  in  such  di- 
verse places  as  faculty  meet- 
ings, scholarly  journals,  and 
student  protests.  Dr.  Sachar 
cited  Hannah  Arendt's  book. 
Eichrnann  in  Jerusalem,  as  one 
that  has  lead  to  personal 
attacks  involving  both  Miss 
Arendt  and  her  reviewers. 

President  Sachar  then  fo- 
cused his  attention  on  what  he 
termed  the  malicious  criticisms 
by  students  of  administrators. 
He  compared  the  irresponsibil- 
ity of  students'  diatribes  with 
the  scholastic  standards  which 
tlie  students  strive  for  and  de- 
mand in  their  academic  life 
commenting  on  the  failure  of 
students  to  carry  this  .sen.se  of 
honest  evaluation  into  their 
extracurricular  life. 

This  year's  Charity  Week  will  take  place  early  in  December.  Plans  are  bein^r  made  m  a  d  !>'referenc\^to^'the^^^^^ 
for  the  nine-day  fund-raising  event  under  the  leadership  of  co-chairmen  Mike  Turan  '05  eights  struggle  in  the  North  and 
and  Barbara  Levinson  '66.  South,  as  well  as  to  the  Ken- 

The  program  for  raising  the  j?oal  of  $2700   will   include  work   projects.    All   funds '"'''iLfH^^^^^^^ 

..1  rl..r.:r,.r  i  u^  »r^..b  ,...n  Vw.  .1.... ..  4 ...  I  ♦ ..  fu..  T. u. .„:*:...  i ..  I..  „i-        ^  .....        .     .      .    niarKed     on     WestbnM)k      Peg- 

ler  s  scandalous  attacks  on  Mrs. 
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aised  during  the  week  will  be  donated  to  the  five  charities  to  be  chosen  by  the  student 
i<)dy,  and  to  the  foster  parent's  program  for  the  maintenance  of  Hrandeis'  two  adopted 


ra 

b 

children 


in  Asia. 


The  week  will  begin  witti  col- 
lections in  the  dorms  on  Thurs- 
day, DcH^ember  4.  On  Friday, 
Theolonius  Monk  will  give  a  jazz 
concert  in  the  gym  at  which  a 
nominal  admission  fee  will  be 
charged  of 
dents,    with 


Driscoll  Announces 
Freshman  Statistics 

The  494  students  who  entered  Brandeis  for  the  first 
time  this  fall  are  characterized,  as  a  group,  by  a  remark- 
able degree  of  diversity,  according  to  Philip  Driscoll,  Dean 
of  Admissions.  They  hail  from  34  states  and  20  foreign 
areas;  only  nine  states,  however,  are  represented  by  more 
than  10  students,  with  New  York  (152)  and  Massachusetts 
(111)   far  out  in  front.  «fr — 


price  required  of  all  others. 

Saturday,  Dec  6,  orphans 
and  underprivileged  children 
from  the  Boston  area  will  be 
brought  to  campus  to  visit 
Brandeis  students.  This  event, 
all  Brandeis  stu-  called  "Projwt  Outreach"  by 
a  slightly  higher  Dean  Leonard  Zion.  is  an  inno- 
vation in  the  week's  usual  acti- 
vities, and  it  is  hoped  that 
through  such  a  project  Bran- 
deis students  will  be  able  to  be- 
gin personal  relationships  with 
these  less  fortunate  youngsters. 
The  project  will  culminate  with 
a  party  Saturday  afternoon  for 
the  children. 


An  auction  will  be  held  Sun- 
day night,  inuncdiately  follow- 
ing the  movie.  It  will  include 
bidding  for  such  prizes  as  par- 
ties, dates  and  dinners  at  the 
homes  of  faculty  members. 
Clothes  and  other  objects  will  |  writing 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Roosevelt.  In  relation  to  this, 
he  asserted  that  t  h  e  campus 
newspaper  had  published  arti- 
cles based  on  incomplete  or  in- 
accurate information,  adding 
that  he  doubtod  whether  the 
writers  of  such  articles  could 
successfully  hold  positions  in  a 
pr<)fe.ssional  publication  if  such 
continued.    He    further 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


r  w  ^     * 


1  riparttte 


Plan 
Presented  To 
Ad  Committee 


The  group  consists  primarily  The  preferred  fields  of  con- 
of  the  members  of  the  fresh-  i  centration  seem  to  be  science 
man  class,  which  is  divided  al- !  f"^    social    science,    each   one 

most  equally  according  to  sex;  'f.^T.^J'T"  P^"''^''^  a^  about  a 

.      .     ,  V,      „„„      .  ,     7          .,  hundred  freshmen.  Among  the 

m  fact,  the  228  girls  have  the  boys  they   rank    in   that  order, 

edge   on    the    boys    by    a    mere  but  the  girls  put  social  science 


seven.  Public  schools  contrib- 
uted 84%  of  the  class  of  '68, 
and  independent  school  the 
remaining  16%. 

The  students  in  this  class 
achieved  distinction  in  high 
school;  the  great  majority  — 
87.5%  —  were  in  the  first 
quintile  of  their  classes,  in- 
cluding 73.1%  in  the  top  10%. 
Their  interests  cover  a  wide 
range.  Although  almost  half 
are  undecided  as  to  definite 
vocational  plans,  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent career  interests  have 
been  expressed.  The  boys  show 

preferences  for  medicine  (28), 
law  (25),  and  research  (2.3), 
with  teaching  (17)  and  arts 
(10)  coming  in  next. 

One  of  these  professions  — 
teaching  —  is  the  favorite 
among  the  girls,  with  36  indi- 
cating an  interest  in  it.  Social 
work  has  attracted  17  more, 
writing  and  research  11  each. 
There  is  one  potential  engineer 
of  each  sex  in  the  class,  but 
not  a  single  girl  plans  to  go 
into  dentistry,  business,  or  the 
clergy. 


first  and  humanities  next 

The  sum  of  $160,950  has 
been  given  out  in  scholarship 
assistance  to  28 '^  of  the  class. 
The  494  new  students,  in- 
cluding both  freshmen  and  new 
transfer  students,  were  chosen 
from  2,468  applicants. 


A  panel  of  Messrs.  Joseph 
Berliner.  Irwin  Weil,  Morris 
Watnick,  and  Thomas  J. 
Ilegarty  will  di.scus?>  the  sig- 
nificance  of  the  recent  power 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union 
at  a  SPEAC  program  on 
Thursday,  November  5  in 
Schwartz    Hall,    7:30. 

Lawrence  A.  Wien  will  be 
the  next  Gen  Ed  S  speaker 
on  November  9.  Mr.  Wien 
is  a  trustee  of  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity and  founder  of  the 
Wien  International  Scholar- 
ship Program. 

Future  (ien  Ed  speakers 
this  semester  will  include 
Muhammed  Zafrulla  Khan, 
former  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  and  now  a  member 
of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  and  Irving  Howe, 
the  noted   literary  critic 


The  Tripartite  Government 
Committee  of  the  Student 
Council  presented  the  plan  for 
a  new  form  of  Brandeis  gov- 
ernment, which  was  approved 
by  the  Studerit  Union  in  a  re- 
cent referendum,  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  at  a 
meeting  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 28. 

The  Ad  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  seven  administrators  and 
seven  faculty  members,  dis- 
cussed with  the  Council  repre- 
sentatives. Steve  Mora,  Frank 
Bloch,  and  Bert  Foer,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  the  profK)sed  plan.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  no  provisions  for 
the  Board  in  the  new  govern- 
nu'nl. 

The  Ad  Committee  promised  ; 
to  have  suggestions  for  chang-  I 
ing    the    proposed    plan    within 
two  weeks.    After  the  meeting  | 
Steve    Mora,    Student    Council 
president,    said    that    the    pros- 
pects   were    favorable    for    an 
evolution  of  some  form  of  tri-  ' 
partite  government.  He  empha- 
sized,   however,    that    the    final 
acceptance   of    a    new    govern- 
ment would  rest  partially  with 
the  whole  student  body 

The  plan  formulated  by  the 
Council  featured  a  university 
government  based  on  control 
equally  divided  among  the  ad- 
ministration, the  faculty,  and 
the  student  body  Matters  con- 
cerning only  one  of  these 
groups  would  Ix'  h.uidled  with- 
in that  yroup  itself 


Security  Commitfee 
Meets  With  Morrissey 

David  Gerstel,  member  of  an  Ad  Hot"  Committee  of 
Student  Council,  presented  .several  sujr^restions  lor  im- 
proving: .security  measures  to  Dean  of  Students  Kermit 
Morrissey,  at  a  meetin^r  held  Wedne.sday,  October  LIS 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  (ierstel  and  Student!^ ('oun- 
cil   Vice   President    Al   Shar   was   created   to  consider   the 

security   situation  and   prevent^. ._ 

vandalism.  i       ,         , 

This    Fall    several     incidents  '  e  ^"  T^Y"''''  ^?.  ^'''*  ^'"''"^^''^ 
have  occurred  in  which  the  se-    '^^.V'"^-^    ^''''^•^''    ^'^*'-^''''    "^>t<^d. 

curity    of    the    University    has    ....'Whl'    f    «^''V'''V.  ^T""*^ 
been  threatened    The.se  include    "^"^''"^    ^'^^^    students    that    .se 


vandalism    in    Hamilton    Quad, 
the  rifling  of  vending  machines, 
land  the  attack  on  a  student. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
j  mittee  came  under  three  main 
■  headings:  lighting,  fencing,  and 
the   .security    force     Dean   Mor- 
rissey remarked  that  improved 
lighting  in  the  Gym  lot  was  "a 
step    in    the    right    direction. 
More  lights  will  be  provided  in 
this  area  and  they  will  be  left 
on   through  the   night  "   A   fur- 
ther   suggestion    for    illuminat- 
ing the  darker  areas  of  the  cir- 
j  niimferential    fence    was    made 
I  by  Dave  Gerstel.  j 

He  cited  the  dark  areas  be- 
hind Hamilton  and  the  access 
road  behind  Gold  ing  as  areas 
that  need  improved  lighting. 
He  stressed  that  the  lights 
should  be  placed  in  protected 
positions  and  should  he  made 
of  heavy-duty  materials  to  pre- 
vent their  breakage  by  well 
aimed  air  rifles.  *  I 

The  Committee  clas.sed  the 
present  fencing  facilities  as 
"inadequate  "  Dean  Morrissey 
said    that    "fencing    is    a    good 


curity  is  lax."  Dean  Morrissey 
denied  this  and  remarked  "The 
security  si  t  ua  t  ion  must  be 
'  viewed  in  the  light  of  Bran- 
deis as  an  urban  complex  with 
Its  accompanying  .security  prob- 
lems " 

The     Committee     suggested 
that    a    constant    mobile    patrol 
of    the    campus    be    instituted. 
Two  cars  would  be  needed  and 
each    car    would    be   stafled    by 
two  oflicers   Their  patrol  would 
include  the  Gym  lot  as  well  as 
the   circumferential   road.   The 
present    "emergencv    response" 
of   .security    was    e'stimated    at 
from  four  to  five  minutes    The 
Committee    found    this    accept- 
able   but    .saw   a    "necessity 
for    maintaining    the    speed    of 
this  resf)on.se. "  Dean  Morri.ssey 
noted  that  "the  mobility  of  Se- 
curity is  of  the  most  immediate 
importance"     He    also     mini- 
mized   the    importance   of    the 
guard  at  the  gate. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commit- 
tee suggested  that  a  poll  b(? 
taken  of  student  complaints 
and  recommendations  as  con- 
cerns .security  measures    The.so 


capital  investment  and  is  being  would  be  presented  to  tlie  Dein 
considered."     Specific     sugges- ;  of    Students    who    would    then 

tions    for    improved    fences    in-  forward    them    to    Buildings    & 

eluded     the     extension     of     the  Grounds.    The    suggesti(»n    wis 

fences  behind   North  Quad  and  apf)roved    and    the    poll    is    ex 

along  .S.mth  Street  to  the  iieat-  pected  to  take  place  in  the  neac 
ing  plant.                                          |  future 
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Clearing  the  Air 

Martin  Fassler  —  Richard  Weisberg 


A  Speech  in  Time 

That  last  Wednesday's  convocation  was  not  in  fact  the 
dialogue  that  the  students  and  faculty  members  had  hoped 
it  would  be  is  unfortunate.  Of  much  greater  significance, 
however,  is  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in  four  years, 
the  President  of  the  University  has  made  a  special  effort 
to  speak  to  the  students  on  a  subject  both  he  and  they 
iijid  significant. 

President  Sachar  has  divorced  himself  for  too  long 
from  any  sort  of  direct  contact  with  the  student  body  as 
a  whole.  He  is  too  often  conceived  of  as  a  President  in 
absentia,  who  pauses  from  his  fund-raisinij  missions  only 
long  enough  to  dictate  another  rule. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  Wednesday's  convoca- 
tion, we  believe,  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  step  away  from 
this  conception.  That  we  do  not  agree  with  many  of  his 
criticisms  is  immaterial  when  they  are  considered  as  an 
effort  by  the  President  to  present  his  view  to  the  students 
in  a  direct,  personal  way.  In  this  sense,  his  speech  may  be 
seen  as  a  re-entry  by  the  President  into  the  Brandeis 
community  from  which  he  has  too  long  been  a  stranger. 
Ivet  us  hope  that  there  will  be  more  such  convocations,  ami 
that  these  may  lead  to  a  new  definition  of  that  long  abused 
phrase  "meaningful  dialogue." 
Dr.  Sachar,  it's  about  time. 

The  Open  Society 

One  of  Dr  Sachnr's  subjects  last  week  in  his  "dialogue" 
with  the  assembled  "stuck-nl  leaders"  was  the  relations^hip  be- 
tween the  cily  of  Walthain  and  Brandeis  University.  He  pointed 
out  that  an  article  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Justice  was  in 
considerable  conflict  with  what  he  termed  "the  fundamentalist 
Christian"  beliefs  of  many  of  the  residents.  Dr.  Sachar  as- 
serted, perhaps  accurately,  that  the  anti-Brandeis  feelings 
cnjjendered  by  this  sort  of  conflict  are  detrimental  to  Brandeis 
development  of  the  University,  somewhat  easier. 

This,  coupled  with  the  President's  assertion  that  censor- 
ship of  student  publications  is  the  farthest  thing  from  his 
mind,  leads  us  to  believe  that  Dr.  Sachar  would  like  to  see 
these  beliefs  concern  biolof»ical,  chemical,  moral  or  philosophi- 
would  make  living  with  Waltham,  and  thus  expansion  and 
development  of  the  University  somewhat  easier. 

This  kind  of  thinking  is  inconsistent  with  the  goals  of  a 
great  liberal-arts  university.  A  university  does  not  exist  to 
expand  or  to  acquire  land;  neither  does  it  exist  in  order  to 
provide  the  town  in  which  it  is  located  with  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  newspaper  copy.  A  great  liberal  arts  university 
exi.Ms  preci.«^ely  to  call  into  question,  and  to  suggest  alterna- 
tives for.  the  prevalent  beliefs  of  contemporary  society,  whether 
these  beliefs  concern  biological,  chemical,  moral  or  philosophi- 
cal matters. 

The  Justice  intends  to  continue  its  policy  of  providing  a 
place  where  ideas,  no  matter  how  unconventional,  may  be 
suggesteil  and  discussed.  We  apologize  in  advance  for  the 
trouble  we  may  cau.<«;e  the  President  in  acquiring  more  land 
at  future  Waltham  City  Council  meetings. 

Cops,  Not  Custodians 

The  University  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  police  meas- 
ures taken  to  protect  the  Brandeis  campus  from  Halloween 
vandals.  But  although  a  police  force  augmented  by  seven  off- 
duty  Waltham  policemen  did  successfully  prevent  Halloween 
destruction,  this  does  not  represent  an  effective  attempt  at 
curbing  the  vandalism  which  has  been  plaguing  the  campus 
in  recent  weeks.  An  interim  police  force  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  overall  security  problem  at  Brandeis. 

Nor  do  the  physical  improvements  suggested  by  Dean 
Mornpsey  constitute  an  answer.  Better  lighting  in  the  gym  park- 
ing lot  only  enables  a  hubcap  stealer  to  find  hubcaps  more 
easily,  unless  there  is  a  policeman  present.  New  fences  keep 
out  only  stray  animals,  unless  there  is  a  policeman  present. 
And  better  lighting  at  the  Golding  access  gate  only  allows  a 
trespasser  to  see  where  he  is  going,  unless  there  is  a  policeman 
present. 

And  this  is  the  problem  —  there  Is  no  policeman  present. 
Only  one  officer  is  on  duty  at  night,  and  he,  besides  patrolling 
campus,  must  also  perform  the  functions  of  watchman,  ambu- 
lance driver,  and  parking  lot  attendant.  He  cannot  be  expected 
to  patrol  the  gym  while  checking  a  door  at  Olin-Sang,  nor  can 
he  be  expected  to  patrol  the  Cedarwood  fence  while  ticketinc 
cars  in  East. 

Thus,  what  is  needed  is  not  new  fences,  new  lights,  new 
dormitory  monitors,  or  new  committees  (although  the  latter 
Beem  to  abound).  What  is  needed  is  new  cars,  new  full-time 
policemen,  new  patrolling  procedures,  and  new  responsibilities, 
under  which  a  Security  policeman  is  a  policeman,  and  not  a 
watchman  or  a  glorified  custodian.  Committee  meetings  will 
never  solve  the  vandalism  problem,  and  talking  will  not  make 
it  go  awa^r. 


Dr.    Sachar's    address    to    the    Student  out  of  touch  with  student  opinion. 
Union    last    Wednesday    afternoon   demon-       Putting  our  own  criticisms  aside  for  .he 
strated    most    efliciently    the    manner    in  n;»o"ient,    weren't    the    four    addresses    by 

which  ''proud  words"  can  be  used  at  their  '^;;f'  lilu^"\^^"i,'  ^^  commencement  last 

•    1-  4-           1   1     i       .•               X   r,.!.     T^  y^^^   enough   to   show   the   President  th^t 

vmdictive  and  destructive  worst.  The  Pres-  there  is  a  responsible  and  mature  element 

ident's   ill-masked    innuendoes   against   his  which   deplores   the   current   trend   at   the 

critics,  particularly  the  editors  of  the  Jus-  University? 

tice,  seemed  especially  out  of  place  in  the  Why   is   every   student   voice  of  dissent 

context  of  a  sermon  on  "Responsibility  in  ^^^'•'^cribed     as      "irresponsible,"     especially 

Dissent."  ^T^^,  ^'^^^'^  really   hit  at  the  problems 

117..,    .-4^                  i ,      ,      ...        ,  Which  are  at  the  core  of  the  Universitv   if 

Was    it    responsible    to    inter,    however  least  fnmi  h  n(.n  wlminwf..uf;,^,-' ?. 

141       ,1    .    ^,         ,.,          .         ....  it^ahL  iioin  a  non-cioministrative  viewpoint*' 

subtly,   that  the  ec.itors,  in  criticizing  the  President  Sachar,   we   feel   these   things 

administration's  policies,  have  anything  in  tleeply,  and  we  have  thought  about  them 

Thi 
the 

rousers    who    criticize    for   sensationalistic  ^'\o^i'f:r''^i^\j^ier:il^:''l^ 
purposes?  deeply  that  your  present  course  of  action  is 

Did  the  President  show  the  restraint  lie  ^'""ii"^  what  is  best  at  Brandeis. 
pleaded  for  so  eloquently  in  thus  describing     .  ^e  have  tried,  at  least  editorially,  pre- 
the  editors?  Given  the  objections  he  evi-  V"^^^  "^,^  ^^  ^^  disrespectful.  It  is  difficult 


dently    has    to    our    way    of    expression    ^"^  'lu''''''^  ""Z  ^'i'^^  cynicism  and  disregard 

sonally   have  been  a  considerably  more  react    in    the    time-honored    "responsible" 

honorable  way  of  ironing  things  out?  ^'^^-^  »"  the  other.  But  we  have  tried. 

It  may  be  that   we  are  being  a  bit  too       Wednesday's  speech  will  certainly 'not  in 

"arrogant"  in  suggesting  this  other  method  ^^  ^*V\      !^  ^^  ^'*"^^'  '^^''^^  ^  situation  of 

of  voting  differences  o^  opinion.  ProbablJ  ^Z^'^.;^:^'-^:' ^.^  ^^Z^^^ 

though,  a  man  like  the  President  (who,  in  discussion  he  witnes.secMn  throftice  of  a 

recent  months  alone  was  in  Israel,  Greece,  P^'^tessor    of    l^omance    languages.     What 

Illinois  and   who  knows  where  else?)    has  ^'^^'^"^^  ^*^^^  we  that  day  to  challenge  him 

little  time  to  give  for  personal  confronta-  ""^^^  ^o^document  his  sweetly-worded  alle- 

tions    with    the   student^s    who   inhabit   his  ^'*\vh v 'n>.  q     i  .,  , 

buihlin..s.  Surely  hi.s  i.,ea  of  a  -.lia.o  .      '  vi^^Zl^' ^^^i'^^U^'S^'i^'^^'t 

If  .    .s  i.er.sonilie,l  by  his  .solil„„uy  lo  the  ^vilh  you  .O.o.      h  ese  n  ■  b  L  ^Whv^^^^^^ 

shorrnf  ^'l^''""-"  '"•■'h  ■■  ""  '^^^r^'^'^y-  '"lis  the  two  si.les  of  ll.is  a  -^^  ment  be  ex.Ls  e^^ 

.short  of  the  currently  accepte<l  definition,  on  the  one  hand    in  -i  «Poklv  ,f.i!„    . 

And  this,  we  feel,  is  the  deeper  meaning  si"n;an<l  .m  the  other  han^Hn^.  «I^        """■; 

of  Wednes.lay-s  address.  For  more  impor-  a,l,i;ess   (in  this  «,7edm,wttt  ""'''' 

Mt)  , , ttacks  on  the  editors.  ,s  the  fact  that  President    wholly    out    of    tS    wHh    hi'. 
Dr.  Sachar  showed  himself  to  be  hopelessly  .^  ' 

•^  (Conlinued  on  Page  7) 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


a 

IS 


TU{A)  iu  hv  I  it 

To  Pat  Barbanell  and 
Melvyn  Freilicher: 

Now,  look,  be  reasonable.  If 
dress  regulations  were  the  real 
explanation  for  the  "something 
was  wrong"  feeling  we  had  at 
the  Jackie  Washington  Concert, 
it  would  be  a  poor  reflection  on 
Brandeis  people.  If  a  tie  and 
jacket  or  a  skirt  instead  of  dun- 
garees can  squelch  the  spirit 
of  an  audience,  how  enthusias- 
tic can  it  be  in  the  first  place? 
I  think  dress  regulations  are 
entirely  out  of  place  in  a  folk 
concert,   too;    but   the   fault   of 


that    evening's    entertainment 
lies  elsewhere. 

For  instance,  the  sound 
equipment  was  so  poor  that  en- 
thusism  was  dampened,  pri- 
marily, because  no  one  could 
hear  the  performers.  Further- 
more, the  air  conditioning  or 
whatever  it  was,  rattled  The 
noise  produced  by  this  appara- 
tus was  annoying  both  to  the 
audience  and  to  the  perform- 
ers. The  lighting  was  ridicu- 
lous! Theo  Bikel  effects  in- 
deed! How  can  anyone  be  so 
callous  to  invite  performers  to 
give  a  concert  under  these  con- 
ditions?  .   .   .   Incidentally,   the 

second  half  was  much  better 

they  turned  on  the  lights. 

Margy  Seelig  '65 


'U)HENE\/ER  X   Ttit^K  Of-  Co'lt>lA/m'k  ^"'""^^ 
GBTTiN'  fy    H/ltRCuT  M   ^oM^TH/Af.. 


Tim  II  It  VfMi! 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:   The   fnl- 
lowmg  is  a  letter  from  the  di- 

'iZ^^'J^i  ""/,  ^''^^    Lifeline    Center 
Jor    Child    Development     The 
hr     r..'''  one  of  the  orqaniza- 
Uom  that  reeeived  funds  from 
l^st  years  Charity  Week.) 
E':^'^"'i>^\»t  of  Student  Council 
Brandeis  University 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

Last  spring  the  students  at 
Brandeis  University  made  a 
generous  contribution  to  the 
Lifeline  Center  for  Child  De- 
velopment as  a  result  of  the 
Brandeis  Charity  Week  Drive. 
A  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  students  at  Bran- 
deis for  their  interest  and  gen- 

fn*^*^K^^  ^^^^^^s  ^he  mentally 
Jll  children  at  Lifeline  Center, 
ihe  boys  and  girls  who  come 
to  our  school  each  day  have  no 
other  facilities  available  to 
i\^^\  ^^P  ^^  ^  unique  educa- 
Ifo  l^^?^  treatment  program 
fi n  ."^i"^  to  the  special  educa- 
tional and  therapeutic  needs  of 
these  sick  children.  In  addition 
lo  a  full  clinical  team,  the  Cen- 
ter provides  two  teachers  for 
each  class  of  six  children.  Many 
of  our  Lifeline  Center  children 
have  been  able  to  return  to 
public  school  and  are  engagini? 
i:^.''fg"lar  activities  in  their 
neighborhoods. 

Lifeline  Center  receives  no 
city,  state  or  federal  funds.  It 
IS  only  because  of  contributions 
that  we  are  able  to  maintain 
and  expand  our  much  needed 
services^  It  is  heartwarming  to 
Know  that  our  sick  children 
have    such    good    and   devoted 

'.?^u^  at  Brandeis  University. 

Thank  you  for  helping  and 
carmg  about  our  children. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ethel  S.  Wyner.  Ed.D 
Director 
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t^age  Three 
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Heliiisl«y  Lecture 

Search  for  Sincerity 


Barbara  Appell 


Music  Lecture 


Gould  on  Schoenberg 


Last  Tuesday  evening  Michael  Novak,  author  of  a  "^  ^^^^  FRUCHTER 

study  on   the  second  session   of  the  ecumenical   council,  ^^^   evening   several   years   ago,    a    young  and  extremely  talented  pianist,  after 

The   Open    Church,   presented    the    third    lecture    in    the  many  years  of  hard  work,  gave  a  recital  of  Pach's  Goldberg  Variations,  and  the  next 


search  for  ecumenism 

Two  philosophical  problems 
face  ecumenism:  how  can  men 
who  conceive  of  God  differently 
relate  to  the  same  God?  How 
can  separate  traditions  effect 
the  belief  in  God?  The  answer 
to  these  problems  lies  in  the 
concept  of  intentionality.  In- 
tentionality  is  the  drive  to  seek 
out  understanding.  It  is  mani- 
fested ia  the  desperate  search 
for  answers  to  burning  ques- 
tions. Socrates'  quest  for  truth, 
Buber's  struggle  to  find  the 
Eternal  Thou,  and  Freud's 
search  for  the  key  to  the  mind 
are  all  examples  of  intention- 
ality. 

Trinkets  and  Tools 

Intentionality  is  seen  most 
frequently  in  religious  thought, 
for  nothing  so  haunts  man  as 
the  desire  to  find  God.  As  God 
is  a  representation  of  the  high- 
est goals  each  man  has  set  for 
himself,  each  individual's  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  Being  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  that 
of  everv  other  being. 

Theology  attempts  to  unite 
these  beliefs.  However,  the  ar- 
ticulation of  belief,  the  "trin- 
kets and  tools"  as  it  were,  serve 
only  to  obscure  the  ability 
which  produced  them. 

Novak's  conception  of  ecu- 
menism includes  every  religion. 
Thus  he  avoids  the  complaint 
of  such  theologians  as  Kaplan 
that  ecumenism  as  the  Catho- 
lic Church  presents  it  is  a  one- 
sided attempt  to  convert  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Novak  has 
no  concern  with  dogmatic 
schemas  or  elaborate  ritualistic 
devotions  within  any  one 
church,  but  rather  the  crux  of 
religion,  the  belief  in  God,  oc- 
cupies his  attention. 

If  people  are  concerned  with 
intentionality,  an  intentionality 
which  implies  utmost  honesty, 
they  will  strap  away  the  syn- 
tax and  rationally  determine 
the  answers  to  the  tormenting 
questions  of  religion.  Novak's 
major  point   was  that  ecumen- 


ism is  doomed  to  failure  if  it 
depends  on  institutionalized 
religion.  Dialogue,  to  Novak, 
consists  in  the  discussion  be- 
tween two  believers  in  inten- 
tionality about  their  insights 
into  religion.  These  believers 
will  have  a  meeting  of  minds 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
shared  desire  to  deal  with  the 
problem  completely  honestly. 
This  mental  sympathy  is  the 
first  and  most  crucial  step  on 
the  road  to  ecumenism. 

Yes  and  Tradition 

This  discussion  presupposes 
one  vital  fact:  that  all  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  dialogue  are 
equal.  Thus,  Novak  stated,  ev- 
ery man  who  pursues  honesty  is 
equal  to  a  man  with  similar 
pursuits.  All  on  the  path  to 
truth  travel  as  one. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


jackets  on  even  the  most  comiilicated  subjects,  but  he  also  does  a  great  deal  of  lec- 
turing, as  well  as  some  com-* 

of  his  own. 


posing 

Gould  on   Schoenberg 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Gould 
gave  a  lecture  at  Wellesley 
College  on  the  music  of  Arnold 
Schoenberg. 

The  lecture  combined  fact- 
ual information,  expert  opin- 
ion, and  brief  illustration  on 
the  piano.  Mr.  Gould  has  done 
extensive  research  and  much 
thinking  about  Schoenberg's 
composing  and  influence  on 
contemporary  music.  "We  are 
really  too  close  to  Schoenberg 
to  know  whether  his  music 
will  last,"  he  says,  "but  I  can 
say  with  certainty  that  all  who 
compose  at  all  today  compose 


others  and  I  were  asking  him. 

Mr.    Gould    obviously    is    quite 

aware  of  liis  "public  image"  so 

to  speak.  He  is  often  cautiht  in 

candid    shots    vvhile    engros.sed 

in  music  and  appears  as  the 

"young  man  with  shaiit4y  hair." 

Just     before     his    picture     was 

snapped,  he   was  quick   to  say 

(with  a  smile,  of  course),   "Is 

my    hair    combed?"    He    also 

heartily   at   a   joke 

low    chair    he    uses 

with   him   wherever 


Three  Chapels  Face 
Population  Explosion 


By  MARTIN  PERNICK 


differently  becau.se  of  him." 

Mr.  Gould  finds  that  "Schoen- 
berg's life  as  a  composer  can 
be  divided   into   three  distinct 

periods.  During  the  first  twelve 
years,  beginning  in  1908,  Wag- 
ner and  Mahler  believed  in 
him!  .  .  .  During  the  second  pe- 
riod, an  intellectual  force  crept 
into  his  music."  Mr.  Gould  here 
illustrated  this  by  playing  a 
portion  of  the  tightly  organ- 
ized second  symphony,  where 
Schoenberg  progressed  to  the 
use  of  the  twelve  lone  tech- 
nique, "using  logic  to  justify 
his  use  of  total  dissonance." 
Here,  Mr.  Gould  illustrated 
with  portions  of  Schoenberg's 
Piano  Concerto,  Opus  42. 

Mr.    Gould    is   a    dynamic    views' on" t h^  lublect 
speaker   in   the   sense   that  the 
material    he    presents    is    com- 

filetely  unbacked  and  scholar- 
y.  He  is  also  interesting  to 
watch.  He  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely relaxed,  and  totally  un- 
concerned if  his  hair  falls  in 
his  face  while  he  is  engrossed 
in  an  idea.  He  spoke  with  his 
cuff-links  undone,  having  an 
apparent  lack  of  concern  for 
such    formalities,    so    that    he 


T      ,,              .    ^                      XI           1.    .                      .     ,.            .  could  have  a  maximum  of  free- 
In  the  past  few  years,  the  religious  organizations  at  dom  at  the  piano.  Throughout 

Brandeis  have  increased  both  in  size  and  scope.  The  re-  ^^^  evening,   he  maintained  a 

newed  interest  being  shown  in  the  three  groups,  Hillel,  the  ^'^nified  manner  of  speech  and 

Newman  Club,  and  the  Student  Christian  Association,  is  with^he    impression    th  a  t"^ 

attributed  both  to  changes  in  the  organizations  themselves  totally  captivating  personality 
and  to  a  surprising  interest  on  the  part  of  freshmen. 
The    extent    of    growth    has 


varied  from  group  to  group  and 
is  hard  to  measure  exactly  be- 
cause attendance  figures  are 
rarely  taken  at  religious  serv- 
ices. However,  rough  estimates 
of  the  number  of  active  mem- 
bers are  available. 

Of  the  three  organizations, 
the  Newman  Club  has  shown 
the  greatest  increase,  doubling 
its  membership  in  the  past  two 
years,  according  to  Vice-Presi- 


Loeb  Drama  Center 


'A  View  From  tlie  Bridge' 


dent  Eileen  Horton.  The  group 
now  has  approximately  eighty 
members,  about  fifteen  of 
whom  work  on  the  committees 
and  attend  executive  board 
meetings.  Several  of  these  fif- 
teen are  not  Catholic  and  many 
non-Catholics  attend  the  Club's 
functions. 

Recently,  the  organization 
has  made  several  changes  in 
the  Sunday  Mass  to  make  the 
service  more  meaningful  to  the 
worshippers  and  to  attract  new 
members.  The  altar,  which  was 
formerly  arranged  so  that  the 
priest  had  his  back  to  the  con- 
gregntion,  has  l>een  changed  so 
that  he  now  faces  the  people. 
Beginning  Sunday,  November 
20.  the  entire  Ma.ss  will  be  .said 
in  Eniilish.  Al.so.  in  the  forma- 


has  just  appeared. 

Backstage  with  Gould 

Perhaps  an  equally  interest- 
ing part  of  the  evening  oc- 
curred when  I  went  backstage 
and  was  able  to  meet  Mr. 
Gould.  He  was  in  good  spirits, 
very  friendly,  and  bursting 
with  information  and  opinion. 
Even  though  his  cab  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  he  stayed  until  the 
latest  possible  moment,  patient- 
ly answering  the  questions  two 


laughed 
about    the 
and   takes 
he  goes. 

The  most  rewarding  mo- 
ments began  when  Mr.  Gould, 
in  answer  to  my  question  about 
his  approach  to  Bach  on  the 
piano  as  opposed  to  that  on  the 
harpsichord,  gave  many  of  his 

"It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  Bach 
on  the  piano  is  not  the  same  as 
Bach  on  the  harpsichord.  When 
performing  Bach  on  the  piano, 
thus,  one  must  not  try  to  cre- 
ate a  harpsichord  effect." 

He  went  on  to  speak  alxKit 
his  record.  "The  Art  of  Fugue. *• 
To  a  question  about  transfer- 
ing  from  his  practicing  on  the 
piano  to  the  organ  for  the  rec- 
ord. Mr.  Gould  said,  in  hushed 
tones  and  with  a  sly  smile,  "I 
only  used  the  organ  for  three 
days."  Getting  back  to  Bach  on 
the  piano,  he  said.  "I  never 
take  my  foot  off  the  soft  pedal 
when  I  play  Bach  "  He  added, 
"I  believe  that  Bach  should  be 
played  with  a  basically  non- 
legato  touch,  and  only  in  cer- 
tain instances  should  a  legato 
touch  be  u.sed." 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  wait- 
ing taxicab.  I  feel  sure  that 
Gleen  Gould  would  have  con- 
tinued his  backstage  conversa- 
tion a  while  longer.  For  he  is 
a  musicologist  in  the  best  .sense 
v)f  the  word,  and  for  him,  no 
di.scussi()n  of  the  music  he  loves 
is  too  small  or  too  unimportant 
interest. 


to  hold  hi> 


Brandeis  Theatre 


View  From  The  Shell 


By  RICHARD  WEISBERG 

,  ,      «.  ,.    ...  •■!    I  41      five  stage,  arc  plans  for  a  week 

Your  week-end  off-campus  activities  will  be  greatly  ly  foiu  ^^^^ 


«*Ti 


—  Charles  Siegel 


enhanced  this  November  4-7  by  a  trip  to  the  Loeb  Theater 
in  Cambridge.  Being  shown  there  is  the  Harvard  Dra- 
matic Club's  presentation  of  Arthur  Miller's  "A  View 
From  the  Bridge."  It  is  an  enjoyable,  occasionally  quite  a 
moving  production. 

This  is   not  Miller's  greatest*- 


is 
play,  having  in  no  way  the 
universal  significance  of  "Death 
of  A  Salesman",  nor  the  sus- 
tained dramatic  appeal  of  "The 
Crucible"  or  "All  My  Sons." 
Despite  this,  the  Harvard  pro- 
duction, highlighted  by  a  bril- 
liant performance  by  Bill  Seres 
as  Eddie,  attains  a  level  of  in- 
tense emotion  and  brings  out 
the  basic  theme  of  the  power- 
lessness  of  reason  to  stop  the 
inevitable  flow  of  events. 

Reason  vs.  Fate 

Daniel  Freudenberger  as  the 
lawyer,  Alfieri,  at  first  im- 
presses the  audience  as  an  un- 
inspired performer.  It  grad- 
ually becomes  evident,  though, 
that  his  rational,  often  lethargic 
approach  to  his  role  makes 
sense  and  intensifies  the  theme. 
Alfieri  is  the  voice  of  the  law, 
of  reason,  of  modern  intelligent 
man.  The  passions  which  moti- 
vate the  characters  he  describes 
are  beyond  his  comprehension, 
and,  despite  his  law  and  order, 
he  cannot  act  to  avert  the  trag- 
edy which  he  knows  will  ensue. 

A  Brooklyn  dock-worker, 
Eddie,  and  his  wife  Beatrice 
(played  sympathetically  and 
well  by  Brandeisian  Anne 
Bernstein)  play  host  to  two  re- 
latives from  Italy,  who  have 
recently  entered  America  illeg- 
ally. Before  too  long,  one  of 
them,  Rodolpho  (Lorenzo  Weis- 


man).  falls  in  love  with  the 
Brooklyn  couple's  niece,  Cath- 
erine, whom  Eddie  and  Beat- 
rice  liave   brought   up. 

Eddie  is  incensed,  for  he 
cannot  understand  Rodolpho's 
personality,  his  singing,  his 
blond  hair,  his  lack  of  rugged 
manliness.  Besides,  Eddie  liim- 
.self  is  violently  attracted  to  his 
newly-grown-up  niece  and 
hates  the  thought  of  losing  her. 
He  rationalizes  by  reading  in 
dis'honorable  motives  to  Rodol- 
pho's advances. 

It  is  here  that  Eddie,  passion- 
ate and  unthinking,  concerned 
with  his  own  loss  of  respect  in 
his  wife's  eyes  —  Miller  has 
added  the  mysterious  element 
of  his  impotency  at  this  time, 
a  brilliant  and  dramatic  stroke 
—  confronts  the  rational,  law- 
loving  Alfieri. 

Eddie! 

The  lawyer  senses  the  out- 
break of  pa.ssion  that  is  likely 
to  ensue  but  he  cannot  sway 
the  dock  worker  from  his  irra- 
tional anger.  There  is  some- 
thing especially  significant  in 
his  yelling  out  "Ekidie!  Eddie! 
Eddie!"  as  the  latter  rushes  out 
of  his  office. 

Eddy 


For  the  unstoppable  eddy 
(Conlinued  on  Page  7> 


of 


ly  folk  Ma.ss. 

The  Newman  Club  has  also 
sponsored  many  programs  this 
year  including  a  clambake,  a 
trip  to  a  Trappist  monastery, 
and  a  reception  for  the  Peace 
Corps  trainees.  These  function.*? 
have  been  very  popular  and 
well  attended.  Among  the 
events  planned  for  the  future 
are  a  supper  meeting  on  No- 
vember 13  and  a  trip  to  Boston 
in  December  to  hear  Handel's 
"Messiah."  Also  in  December, 
the  members  will  go  carolling 
at  various  hospitals  in  the  area. 

Hillel.  Brandeis'  largest  re- 
ligious organization,  has  also 
shown  remarkable  growth  over 
the  past  few  years.  The  com- 
bined attendance  at  the  two 
Friday  night  services,  accord- 
ing to  President  Jonathan  Ma- 
lino,  has  been  over  one  hundred 
almost  every  week,  a  figure 
which  he  described  as  a  "tre- 
mendous increase."  The  Friday 
night  dinners  havf*  also  grown 
in  popularity  from  an  average 
of  forty  participants  last  year 
to  about  sixty-five  this  year. 
The  regular  Hillel  meetings 
now  draw  over  forty  people 
and  there  are  aV)out  thirty  par- 
ticipants in  the  four  Hillel 
cour.ses  offered  in  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish.  The  first  lecture  which 
they  sponsored  this  year,  given 
by  Dr.  Mordecai  Kaplan,  drew 
over  1 .50  people,  whereas  many 
past  Hillel  lectures  have  been 
rather  unpopular  among  stu- 
dents. 

According  to  Mr.  Malino.  the 
increase  in  membership  may 
bo  due  to  .several  changes  in 
the   program    and   organization 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


The  Sandbo.K"  by  Edward  Albee,  the  first  of  the 
throe  plays  done  this  weekend  by  the  Brandeis  Tfieatre 
Arts  Department,  was  a  barely  adecpiate  performance  A.^ 
the  play  itself  is  pitifully  short  to  develop  sufficiently  the 
cosmological  truths  it  seems  to  be  trying  to  express  it 
requires  a  rigidly  consistent  and  integrated  pre.sentat'ion 
to  be  effective.  This  was  lack-^ 

ing.   It  seemed   that   the   inter-  ~  ~ 

pretation  of  the  meaning  of 
each  character,  and  the  fact  of 
each  line,  was  approached  in 
terms  of  its  immediate  effec- 
tiveness upon  the  audience 
rather  than  its  thematic  impor- 
tance. The  only  part  done  really 
well  was  that  of  "Mommy" 
played  by  Leslie  Garber,  who 
was  consistently  effective  with- 
out pushing.  On  the  other  hand, 
Arthur  Boehm  as  "Daddy",  was 
painfully  stiff  and  self-con- 
scious. Both  Allan  Waldmari 
and  Jeffrey  Jacobs  as  the 
"Younj?  Man"  and  the  "Mu- 
sician" respectively  were  ade- 
quate in  their  rather  small 
roles.  Susan  Abramowitz  as 
"Grandma",  the  mainstay  of  the 
play,  was  unsatisfactory.  She 
looked  very  convincing,  but 
her  line  delivery  vacillated 
from  line  to  line  between  ex- 
cellent realism  and  equally 
good  stereotype  as  the  mood 
struck  her.  This  managed  to  be 
very  entertaining,  but  meaning- 
less. 


"The  Tiger"  by  Murray 
Schisgal  was  exceptionally  well 
done.  Admittedly  the  play  pro- 
vides the  actors  more  lines  to 
work  with,  but  the  excellence 
of  this  production  was  still  due 
to  the  ability  of  Judith  Saclis 
and  Eugene  Epstein.  Movement 
was  generally  natural  and  un- 
obstrusive  as  it  should  have 
been,  and  wasn't  in  the  "Sand- 


box". ImmcKiiately  after  their 
entrance,  Mr.  Epstein  and  Mi.s.i 
Sachs  created  the  illusion  of 
reality  that  is  essential  to  any 
effective  thealricul  perform- 
ance. Except  for  a  very  few 
isolated  occasions  when  Mr. 
Epstein  let  hi.s  flow  of  words 
get  ahead  of  him.  this  illusion 
was  faullles.s.  Above  and  be- 
yond tills,  both  characters  were 
very  funny.  Mr.  Epstein,  whose 
comic  technique  effectively  ein- 
l>odies  a  combination  of  Charlie 
Chaplin  and  Peter  Sellers,  was 
impressive;  but  the  evening  an 
a  whole  was  taken  by  Mi.ss 
Sachs.  Her  characterization  of 
a  young  suburban  housewife 
managing  to  gain  ultimate  con- 
trol of  any  .silualion  was  rem- 
ini.scent  of  Judy  Holiday  at  her 
best 

"The  Collection"  by  Harold 
Pinter  is  a  more  exciting  pl.«y 
than  either  of  the  others.  The 
stage,  involving  two  complete 
.sets  a.s  well  as  an  impressive 
telephone  l)ooth  in  silhouette, 
was  well  done  and  u.sed  effec- 
tively. In  fact,  good  sets  and 
staging  were  in  evidence  in  all 
three  plays.  The  lighting,  which 
was  also  getierally  good,  man- 
aged to  run  through  the  many 
changes  relatively  smoothly. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  admi- 
rable technical  work,  tin*  F>l  «y 
was  faulted  by  poor  acting  and 

(Conlinued  on  Page  6) 
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3NCC  -  The  New  Abolitionists' 


f 


Book  Review 


If  Not  Now,  When? 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  is  a  review  of  the  hook 
SNCC  —  The  New  Abolitionists,  by  Howard  Zinn,  published  by 
Beacon  Press. 

By  PHILIP  TANKEL 

The  story  of  who  and  what  is  SNCC  can  be  told,  in 
essence,  in  the   following  dialogue  which   took   place   be- 
tween a  sheriff  and  a  SNCC  worker  involved  in  a  voter 
registration  drive  in  a  small  Mississippi  town; 
Sheriff:  Nigger,  where  are  you  from? 
Sam  Block :  I'm  a  native  of  Mississippi. 

Sheriff:   I  know  all  the  niggers^i 

here.  ^j^jg  ^jy  discussing  the  ramifica- 

Block:   Do  you  know  any  col-    tions  of  SNCC's  work  through- 
ored     people?     (The     sheriff   out  the  entire  fabric  of  our  so- 
spat  at  hinn).  J.J3I  structure 
Sheriff:   111    give    you    till    to-        For  instance,  the  problem  of 
morrow  to  get  out  of  here,      our    nation's    poverty    in    the 
Block:   If  you  don  t  w  a  n  t  to    ^^idst   of   our    affluence    is   de- 
see  me  here,  you  better  pack    scribed   not  as  a   separate   en- 
up  and  leave,  because  1 11  be   tity,  but  as  directly  related  to 
'1^^^'  „,     ,              ,.   ,  ...    ,           integration.     Some     interesting 
Sam  Block  wasn  t  killed  on   questions  have  been  raised  (by 
the  spot    and  the  next  day  he   this  book)    in   my   mind   as  to 
brought  two  more  people  down    whether    or    not    the    present 
to   the   courthouse   to   register,    framework    of    our    society    is 
Such    courage   and    determina-    equipped  to  solve  these  inequi- 
tion    are    the    mam    themes    in    ties,  or  are  more  fundamental 
this  book  by  Howard  Zinn.  It's    changes  also  necessary? 
an  account  of  the  workers  In  Politics   Enters 
the   Student   Non-Violent   Co-        Ossie  Davis,  the  famous  Ne- 
ordmating    Committee,    their    gro    actor-playwright,    has    ex- 
struggles  to  establish  their  or-    pressed   the   same  attitude.   At 
ganization  in   the   so-called    a   Town   Hall   forum   this   past 
Black  Belt  region  of  the  Deep    summer  in  New  York  City  he 
South,    and   the   ever-present    said  that  he  wished   we  could 
dangers   and    occasional    trage-    get  the  race  problem  out  of  the 
dic^  that  they  have  endured.        way  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
They   grew   out   of  the   1961    we   could    attack   the   problem 
Freedom   Rides,   the   early   sit-    of  automation   and   its   conse- 
ins   and   their   own   common    quences  in  our  society, 
drive   to   bring   equality   and        The   question   of  civil   liber- 
justice    to    a    South    that    only    ties  as  far  as  political  convic- 
now   is  learning  the  real   defi-    tions   is   concerned   was   raised 
nitions  of  those  words.  The    when  SNCC  was  being  formed, 
story  IS  a  terrifying  account  of    Would   they   refuse   to  allow 
horrible  beatings,  murders  and    Communists  to  work  for  SNCC 
near-murders,  and  frustration    to    avoid    risking    a    possible 
and  unbelievable  hypocrisy  and    witch  hunt  or  would  a  person's 
inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Fed-    willingness  to  commit  himself 
eral  Government.  But  the  con-   be  the  only  criteria?  Their  an- 
flict  has  another,  more  impor-    swer  was  surprising  in  view  of 
tant,   side   which   tells   of  an    this  country's  history  concern- 
awakened  people,  and  a  group    ing  this  question, 
of    relatively    young    idealists        One   of   the   most    important 
who   are,   slowly   but   surely   areas  in  regard  to  the  ripples 
bringing    their    hopes    to    frui-   in  the  pond  stirred  up  by  SNCC 
tion.                                                      is    the    American    educational 
SNCC   started   with  a   hand-   system.     The     SNCC     workers 
ful  of  people,  and  minimal  fi-    are  directly  involved  in  the  is- 
nancial     support.     Pt^ople     like   sues  that  are  discussed   in  the 
Jane  Stembridge,  a  white  stu-    classrooms   of   our   universities 
dent  from  a  northern  religious   and  colleges, 
seminary;  Robert  Moses,  a  Ne-        "•  •  •  higher  education  is  di- 
gro  teacher  and  Harvard  grad-   vorced   from    the    life-or-death 
uate   who   directed    this   year's    problems  of  this  century,  that 
Mississippi     Summer     Project;   colleges  play  with  social  i.ssues, 
Charles  Sherrod;    Samuel    Shi-   examine    them    at    a    distance, 
rah;   Ruby   Dee   Smith;    Chuck    talk  endlessly  about  them,  but 
McDew,  a  Negro  who  converted    never  LIVE  with  them." 
to  Judaism;   Robert  Zellner,   a        They   live   together,    Negro 
white  Alabamian;  Robert  For-   ^1}^   white   students,   exploring 
man;    and    John    Lewis,    who    '"at  area  of  social  relationships 
spoke   at   the   civil-rights   rally    ^[\'^t  '^  the  only  one  through 
in    Washington    last    year,    are   which  all  the  fears  and  social 
some   of    the    many   who   were   ["ytns  can  be  exploded.  We  are 
willing  to  "wrench  themselves   'JVT'i'"  bcmgs  with  all  our  in- 
cut  of   their   environment   and    dividual     and     social     idiosyn- 
begin  anew,  almost  alone,  in  a   frasies     but    how    else,    except 
social    junglj    which    the    most   through  ec/ual  coTirnrf,  as  exem- 
powerful    forces   in   the   nation   P'>ficd   by  the  SNCC   workers, 
have  not  dared  to  penetrate."       ^'^"  ^V^'  -^^^'^  .^^'r  problems? 

Howard  Zinn  was  there  in  ^h's  organization  is  making 
the  middle  of  the  struggles.  He  P^ope,  at  the  .same  time  as  the 
lived  in  Atlanta  at  Spelman  Pcoplc  are  makmg  the  organi- 
College  where  for  a  number  of  nation.  A  nineteen-year-old 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  white  student  from  California 
History  Department.  He  has  wrote  a  letter  to  SNCC  ex- 
taught  the  students  who  have  Plaining  why  he  wanted  to 
been  thrown  into  the  barbaric  ^^rk  in  Mississippi  last  sum- 
institutions  that   pass  for  jails   'ner* 

in  the  South.  He  writes  of  his        ^-  •  •  ?  ^?,"'^  ?}^^^  so  easily 
reactions-  ^""  tragically  slipped  through 

•'To  be  with  them  walking  a  1'^^  and  never  experienced  life, 
picket  line  in  the  rain  in  Hat-  ^  "ceded  the  Negro  revolt  to 
tiesburg.  Miss.  ...  to  watch  ^^^^  ^^  reflect,  question,  ex- 
them  walk  out  of  the  stone  ^"^•"^vPro*^,^  a  little  —  in  fact 
jailhouse  in  Albany,  Georgia;  a  great  deal  deeper  ...  as  the 
to  see  them  jabbed  by  electric  student  or  citizen  begins  to  be- 
cattle  prod  poles  and  flung  into  ^^T  conscious  that  he  is  im- 
paddy  wagons  in  Selma,  Ala-  P^ediately  at  odds  with  society 
bama  ...  is  to  feel  the  presence  ^"stead  of  becoming  a  pack- 
of  greatness  "  ^^^"  ^^^^  citizen. 

Rut  this*  book  is  more  than  a  Certainly  .the  University 
straight  history.  It  is  also  a  »^  ''^^  "^"^^  ditterent  than  a 
polemical  tract.  Mr.  Zinn  does  (Continued  on  Page  6) 


Write.  He  Said 


Peter  Swiggarf 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Peter  Swiggart  is  assistant  professor  of  English  and  American  Litera^ 
ture.  Mr.  Lamer,  whose  book  he  reviews  here,  is  a  1958  graduate  of  Brandeis^  and  was  recently 
awarded  the  first  annual  Delta  Prize  for  the  best  first  novel  of  the  year.) 

This  prize-winning  novel  by  a  former  Brandeis  student  must  have  impressed  the 
contest  judges  by  its  tour-de- force  opening.  The  hero  of  Jeremy  Larner's  Drive,  He 
Said  is  a  college  boy  whose  dream  of  success  has  become  a  nightmare  precisely  because 
it  is  reality.  Hector  Bloom  is  a  basketball  star,  making  time  with  a  professor's  wife,  and 
the  sweet  "O"  for  which  he  drives  is  the  curve  of  the  hoop  and  the  swish  of  the  net. 
"There  was  a  moment  between  the  rising  and  the  coming-down  —  motion  suspended 

and  each  cell   motionless   in   aj, 

frenzy  —  when  a  steely   calm 

fell  sure  upon  Hector's  fingers:  *t  glorifies  the  superindividual  is  the  bonfire  itself,  the  new 
the  i:rip,  the  shot,  the  mesh  of  who  defies  the  moral  and  senti-  nova  shining  in  the  vacation 
the  net,  the  score.  All  prefigured  mental  restraints  of  a  corrupted  sky.  Larner  parodies  such  a 
in  the  ball  and  the  grip,  as  the  society.  Like  Bloom  and  Reu-  scene  when  Gabriel  tears  a 
grown  man  all  there  in  the  *^"'  the  activist  hero  finds  friend's  apartment  to  shreds 
microscopic  sperm,  gripping  its  solace  from  his  despair  by  com-  and  hurls  the  pieces  out  the 
curl  so  sweetly  round  the  egg.  mitting  acts  of  hatred  and  re-  window  at  the  triumphant  as- 
The  grip  the  shot  the  score  the  venge  that  are  barely  concealed  tronaut.  Gabriel  had  promised 
win.  Only  O  my  Olive!  When  by  the  traditional  terms  of  sex  to  babysit,  and  only  chance 
will  I  win  a  victory  I  can  en-  ^^^  ^ove.  However,  Miss  Rand's  saves  the  helpless  baby  from 
joy?"  characters  rape  with  the  lights  joining  the  rest  of  civilization's 

The  proper  direction  of  the  on;  whereas  Larner's  protagon-  debris.  Gabriel's  urge  to  mur- 
novel  is  Bloom's  retreat  from  Jsts  put  on  a  record,  pass  the  der  is  left  incomplete,  and  he 
victories  he  cannot  enjoy  back  Pipe,  and  wait  for  the  numbing  can  satisfy  his  instincts  only 
into  the  tortures  and  convolu-  experience  that  will  transform  by  finding  a  professor's  wife  — 
tions  of  the  adolescent  libido,  the  self  into  a  rock,  "floating  not  Hector's  Olive  —  and 
But  Larner  cannot  control  his  through  space,  feeling,  know-  slicing  her  to  pieces.  The  Haw- 
material  and  after  a  short-story  ing  all,  stone-cold  and  stone-  thorne  moral  is  reversed,  and 
opening,  the  novel  disintegrates  wise,  diamond  of  diamonds."  humanity  is  eagerly  sacrificed 
into  contrived  obscenity  and  Lamer  seems  to  realize  the  ex-  to  a  super-hero's  abstract  rage, 
violence,  masked  by  a  thin  coat-  tent  to  which  his  two  charac-  A  single,  tremulous  Thought 
ing  of  satire  and  burlesque.  For  ters  are  borrowed  from  the  slithers  through  Larner's  novel, 
me  the  work  continued  to  be  Enemy.  The  focus  of  their  to  emerge  naked  and  ashamed 
fascinating,  even  though  its  hatred  is  an  astronaut  returned  on  the  last  page:  "Hector, 
structure  seemed  to  dissolve  in-  from  his  lonely  journey  to  the  you've  got  to  face  it.  Life  is  a 
to  my  own  effort  to  understand  moon,  his  clean-blond,  crew-cut  horrid  farce  —  A  horrid  farce! 
the  new  fashion  —  the  new  ^^^^  floating  above  the  adoring  A  horrid  farce!  Death,  Hector, 
craze  for  the  simplifying  word  crowd.  Hector  is  somehow  the  Death!  Death  Death  Death.  It's 
and  the  purgative  action.  So  same  false  idol,  carried  aloft  by  ghastly,  Hector,  yes  isn't  it? 
much  that  is  humanly  impor-  the  sweatmg  crowd  for  which  Ha  Ha:  Everything  in  Life  is 
tant  is  Goldwatered  down  into  he  has  performed  his  mechani-  Death!"  The  voice  is  from  the 
the  easy  slogan,  the  hostile  eal  tricks.  And  the  bombs  that  Enemy's  camp,  but  the  senti- 
stare,  and  the  cigarette  ends  Gabriel  scatters  among  the  ment  applies  to  the  basketball 
jabbed  against  the  Enemy's  bourgeoisie,  trumpeting  their  hero  as  well  as  to  the  astronaut, 
new  coat.  doom  as  well  as  his  own,  are       rp.        exolosions     the    raided 

Disn.„sio„.d  Anti-hero  f^ X"/  ot  the  IZV^la^Hl   «"«'-•  -d  Thracts 'of  /e  "ull 

A.   a   disillusioned    anti-hero  'r^^mZ.'e  'uteTZ  elLlTe  ^^^.}^t^']Tf}^!^}^: 

—   "There  must   be   something  Larner's     symbolic     sanctuary, 

more,    this   can't    be    all    there  his  neutral  Island, 
is    to    life"    —    Hector    Bloom       ,     ,-,     ■,...  .  „      ., 

with    his    sick    friend,    Gabriel       *"  Tradition  of  Hawthorne 

Reuben,    reminded    me    of    the        Drive,  He  Said  is  didactic  in   world" HerTor^Blnom  i«s  a  «?noil 

Ra''nT.''T^he^FlS^^^^  T^   '\"     '^.'^^''^i^    ^'     Hf^thorne,  ^d  adolescent   who   spits   mon- 

Rand  s  The  Fountainhead.  This   who     despised     moral     pigeon-  kishlv    on    the    soft    hand    ihnt 

novel  is  taught  in  Mid-Western   holding  and  once  wrote  a  fable  give  too  big  LallowlSce    He 

high  schools  as  a  textbook  at-   in   which    zealots   hurl    human  Sfa.    never    anvthinT  but    th^ 

tack  against   nuclear   "coward-   imperfections    into    the    flames  ^^^    ''^^^'^    anything    but    the 


ner's  novel  are  best  understood 
as  acts  of  rebellion  not  against 
social  injustice  and  political 
stupidity,  but  against  an  affluent 
and    far-too-permissive    adult 


ice";   but   like   Drive,    He   Said   until  all  that  is  left  of  humanity 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Petilioning  the  Soviet 


Larry  Hirschhorn 


Panel:  The  Ideal  University 


By  DONALD  SACHS 

What  is  an  ideal  university?  How  does  it  differ  from  an  actual  university?  How 

can  one  create  an  ideal  university  in  this  society?  These  were  the  questions  debated 

This  week  a  group  of  Brandeis  students  -concerned  ^^  ^^^"  ^^  Students  Kermit  C.  Morrissey,  Professors   Norton   Long  and   Daniel    Ben- 

with  the  problem  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union    P«^^»  a^^  herald  Sherman  in  a  panel  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for  an  Ideal  Campus 
tr  vMMt.,  »^v/Ti^t<   KJinxjiif  jjj  Schwartz  a  week  aero  Mondav 

circulated  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Soviet  Government,  As  he  opened  the  discussion;  moderator  Michael   Horowitz  of   CIC  apologized   for 

requestmg  that  it  end  its  policy  of  anti-Semitic  action  in  being  able  to  obtain  only  one»^ 


Jewish  public  and  private  life.  Many  students  were  un-  ""^'^[jf  ^:„„ett  and  Sherman    ««"^.  <>"«  needs  good  money;  trol  (as  in  South  America)  are 

aware  of  the  problem  and  were  reluctant  to  sign.  confined  their  remarks  to  what    ^^^  social  and  academic  experi-  rather  poor  academically.  Cri- 

While  the  Jews  constitute.^t an   ideal  university   should   be    "^^'^^tion   scare  away   money,   teria  of  learning  cannot  be  sub- 

ly  1  */4  percent  of  the  Soviet^  '  like    Long  and  Morrissey  only   '''•'«'"«'®»'«    a»y    school    which   jected  to  a   majority  vote.  He 


only 


population,  they  cons  titu  te   tends  far  beyond  an  expression    talked  about  what  universities  P*"''"'*^    experimentation    can-   added,  however,   that  students 
close  to  25%  of  its  intelligentia.    of    religious    experience,    cul-   are  like  today.  They  spoke  of   "®*  *^**  money  and  cannot  be-   should  be  given  some  role  in 


Due  to  a  long  tradition 


lion  of  edu-  1"[^J!.  t^P'"^ss^«."Js  still  deeply  the  pressures  besetting  univer 

cation  many   Jews   have   risen  l"^^^^^"^,^    w»th    religious  sities   in   America    and    of   the 

high   m   the  elite  structure   of  forms,  and  repression  of  these  impossibility     of     overcoming 

the    Soviet    Union    and    have  *orms  can  mean  cultural  death,  them    Because  these  two   men 

often    met    with    material    re-  The    Russian    orthodox    and  were  discussing  an  entirely  dif- 

ward.   Yet,  it  remains  true  that  Moslem    churches    have    semi-  ferent  topic  from  the  one  that 

the    Soviet    government    has  "^'"^^^    f^^    religious    training  Sherman     and     Bennett     were 

sought   to    strangle    traditional  They    can    establish    ties    with  talking  about,  it  was  impossible 

Jewish  expression  and  to  suf-  i^^^^^^^i^^^^^'P^l^ts  abroad  and  for  them  to  maintain  a  dialogue. 

focate  Jewish  culture.  can  receive  clerical  delegations       r.  «,u     t                j     h*       •           — —  — 

from  other  countries.  They  can  ^^^j?  u       ?    ?P       Morrissey   grity.    It  should  still  fight   for    of  rules  should  be  dealt  with  on 

Repression  of  Religious  Forms  produce   religious  articles  and  ?S^^^  t"at  the  ideal  university    the   privilege   of   experimenta-   an  individual  basis,  rather  than 

Marxist  Hopfrinp  dnf»«!  HiMafo  have  the  right  to  build  and  re-  1^  "^^^  ^^  impossible  for  a  con-   tion    within    reasonable   limits,   on   a   dorm   basis.   In   addition, 

reDression  of  all  religious  forms  ^tore  churches.    The  Jews  have'  ^/^P?''?^y     American     society.    But  it  i.«?  hard  enough  to  fight   the  students  should  have  a  say 

!I  a  orinciDle  inadm  "O"^   of   these    rights.     Before  T^'s  .is  true  because  the  univer-   for    intellectual    and    academic   in  making  the  rules, 

democratic  theorv  —  ve^^^^^  ^957,  when  one  small  yeshiva  f^y'^  controlled  by  boards  of  freedom    without    worrying        Long    replied    that    students 

imDortant  to  1^^^^  opened  in  Moscow  with  twenty  ^^H^tees  who  are  not  concerned   about  social  freedom.  However   have  no  rights.  Whatever  free- 


come  great.  the  government. 

Long  said  that  the  prime  aim  Chairman  Horowitz  then  di- 

of  an  undergraduate  college  is  rected    the    discussion    to    the 

to   get   students   into   graduate  problem   of   social   freedom. 

and    professional   schools.    The  Sherman  held  that  the  students 

university  should  be  prepared  to  have   an    inalienable   right   for 

pay  whatever  price  is  necessary  social    experimentation.    Rules 

to  obtain   that  aim.   Of  course  should  be  made  in  accordance 

in    doing    this    the    university  with    the   welfare    of   the    stu- 

should   not  surrender   its  inte-  dents  He  added  that  violations 


of 


important  to  note  that  the  ma-  .  ^  .  ,.  ^  ^ 
jor  thrust  of  the  Soviet  anti-  r"-,^."^^'  1"^^^^  had 
religion  drive  has  been  directed  facilities  for  the  training 
at  the  Jews.  We  must  further  '^TnJ^''  the  rabbinate, 
realize  that  although  3,000  1948  saw  the  start  of  the  pro- 
years  of  Jewish  existence  have  ^^^"^  ^^  cultural  genocide  with 
produced  a  culture  which  ex-            (Continued  on  Page  6) 


Toward  An  Ideal  University 


been  no  "^^^^  ^^^  necessary  innovations  desirable  it  might  be  for  the  doms  they  have  should  be 
in  social  and  academic  learn-  students  of  a  university  to  have  earned  and  deserved.  Students 
ing,  according  to  Morrissey.  He  full  control  over  their  private  must  prove  themselves  re- 
said  that  in  order  to  build  a  lives  on  campus,  society  will  sponsible  before  they  can  have 
good  university  with  good  not  allow  the  luxury,  he  added,  personal  freedom.  However,  he 
faculty,  good  lab  and  classroom  He  went  on  to  say  that  society  hoped  that  students  would  be 
facilities,  and  good  accommoda-  expects    the    university    to    be  responsible  and  thus  would  be 

more   rigid   in   its   social   rules  granted    a    certain    amount   of 

than  most  parents  are.  Society  freedom. 

will  condemn  social  incidents  Morrissey  also  felt  that  stu- 
in  the  university  that  it  will  dents  were  not  mature  €'nough 
permit  elsewhere.  Long  ad-  to  run  themselves.  He  doubted 
mitted  that  it  is  insulting  to  whether  they  could  ever  achi- 
subject  people  in  their  early  eve  a  consensus  about  wh.nt  is 
twenties  to  rules  made  for  proper.  He  felt  that  students 
adolescents,  but  added  that  should  be  at  least  twenty  be- 
there  is  no  alternative.  fore  they  are  really  mature 
As  one  of  the  most  important  enough  to  come  to  a  university. 

"    t     there     is     and 

uestion                                                                   ~                             '                                                                "      "'^  panelists  discussed  student  should    be    a    degree   of   social 

ijii^oT-       1         XII           t                                                                                                              3"^     faculty     democracy.      As  freedom.     The    administrations 

President  bacnar  has  told  us  that  students  do  not  understand  the  role  of  the  Bran-  stated    by   Sherman    and    Ben-  does  assume   some   responsibi- 

deis  Administration,  its  duties  and  its  relationships  with  the  outside  world.  1  write  as  "^^t,  the  students  and  faculty  lity  and  adulthood  aniong  the 

a  newcomer  to  Brandeis,  hav-                                                                                                                              should  make  all  policy  decisions  students. 


The  Community  in  Revoh 


Richard  Jacobson 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  forum,  "Toward  a   More  Ideal  University"  is  to  be  a  regular  feature 
of  the  JUSTICE.    All   members  of  the   University  are   invited   to  submit   columns.    The  only    nanrnf  VL'^TdlT.T'n'^^r^fiv'   H 
^Ivri^f  '""^^  ^""'^  ^^'^  discussion  is  that  every  column  must  present  or  treat  some  concrete  sug-    t^he  panelist!  discuss^  student   sh 


•!► 


for  the  university.  The  admin- 


ing   just   arrived   from    a   very 

dilferent  college,  and  I  hope  to   ed   with   the   respect   for   their  about  Brandeis.  We  are  all  too   1?^^^^'2"  ?^**"^^  merely  execute 

be  able  to  present  some  unem-   personal  lives  which  is  custom-  sore  at  each  other  for  talking   these  decisions  and  raise  what- 

bittered    perspective.    I'd     like   arily    accorded    by    any    just  to  do  any  more  good.  We  must   ^^£,^  "?u"^^/r'^  necessary, 

first   to   set  down   what   seems   authority.    Second:    Adults   are  search  now  for  new  ways — not  y,  l}-^  Morn.ssey  countered 

to  me  to  be  the  assumptions  of   morally  (as  opposed  to  legally)  to    restore    the    dialogue;    that   "^     asking     whether     students 

seems  moribund  until  Brandeis    ^^"^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  sufficient  con- 


However,     he     held 
complete  freedom  to  be  impos- 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


the  student  body  about  the 
ministration. 

p         ..      -  -  tives  take  part  in  legislating.  If  our  community 
rursuit  oi  image  qj|    (.jtjzens    of    Mississippi,    to  able  and  constructive,  for  sure- 
Most  important,  students  take  a  horrible  example,  took  ly  griping  and  ridicule  are  not 
liken  the  University  to  an  ado-  part  in  electing  lawmakers    in  enjoyable  activities  very   long,   _i„__  ._   fhnir  shnrf  form  nnn 
lescent  girl,   suffering  growing  that  state,  and  all  were  fairly  nor  positive  expressions  of  the   Kenience     He  reiertVri  ^^ 
pains,  undue  sell-consciousness,  represented,   then  there  would  unity  of  the  student  communi-   ..        ..    /  54,,Honic  nrn  /hn  cnio 
and   changing  so  last   that   the  be  no  justification  for  intruders  ty.  Since  student  life  is  irrele-   rfw>sHoriP«j  of  wUH^^ 
latest    gossip    her    friends    ex-  from    out-of-state    to    come    in  vant   to   the   University   except  i.^W.V^  ,«  wisaom   on  me 


obligated    to    obey    only    those    ^^.^...^  ,i.v,*  ..^«..v.  «w^..  *^x„..v.^.c,  ,  •      r   i 

rules    which    their    representa-   grows    up — but    how    to    make  ^^"^"^  7 '"*'^'^^JT'^''^«"^!3"L^*^^I 

If   our  comfmTnity  life  more  live-   rj"'V'f"^-^''«l!'  ^.    ""^   ^'^  P'^l 

want  to  give  the  government  of 

the    university    to    small    and 

transient  majorities  to  run  the 


campus. 

Long  .severely  doubted  wheth- 
er faculties  have  the  time  or 
skill  to  run  the  university.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  imiversi- 
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Change  about  her  is  already  andtrytoalterthesituation.lt  as  showcases,  and  since  the 
false.  The  Administration  wants  is  only  when  a  dictatorial  Ltate  student  body  does  not  appre- 
Brandeis  to  be  a  famous  and  imposes  unrepresentative  legis-  ciate  the  Administration,  we 
respected    name     while    still   lation    that    one    niay    morally   must    go    separately.    It    seems 

young.  Toward  tliis  end  large  break  a  law  and  encourage  that  our  interests  coincide  only  tics" which  permit  stude^^^^ 
sums  of  money  need  to  be  others  to  do  the  same.  So  there-  in  the  academic  area,  against  ' 
amassed  to  support  an  expenl  fore,  Three:  The  only  reason  which  there  is  no  strong  stu- 
sive  building  program,  a  sco-  for  conforming  to  the  Brandeis  dent  complaint.  (After  all.  we 
larship  fund,  and  the  many  rules  is  expediency,  motivated  are  the  single  "most  transient" 
other  expenses  of  a  University,  by  fear.  Students  fear  discipli-  element  here.) 
Consequently,  the  pursuit  of  nary  action,  possible  expulsion  go  my  proposal  is  that  we 
**emeth"  ("Truth"),  as  shown  or  deprivation.  Laws  whose  ob-  investigate  the  establishment  jf 
on  the  Brandeis  coat-of-arms,  servance  is  so  motivated  even  off-campus  cooperatives.  Ltu- 
must  yield  to  the  purchase  of  if  they  are  obeyed,  lose  all  edu-  ^^,^,13  would  rent  or  buy  a 
"Image,'  which  is  not  all  rele-  cative  and  positive  function,  hou.se  or  large  apartment,  es- 
vant  to  the  "innermost  par.s, '  They  no  longer  mold  character  tablish  their  own  rules  of  liv- 
and  involves  strictly  the  outer-  except  in  the  sense  that  people  j„g  ^uy  food  and  perform 
most.  I  can't  help  relating  this  lose  respect  for  rules,  oltcn  other  such  services  coopera- 
te Jules  Feiffer's  comment  on  even  for  just  rule,  tively,  and  in  all  respects  try  to 
our  society  that  it  would  rather  xhe  unfortunate  reaction,  as  orient  their  lives  in  such  a  \  'cy 
seem  to  be  right  than  act  right-  vve  all  know,  is  that  nearly  as  to  increase  the  educational 
ly.  In  the  pursuit  of  "name"  everyone  who  can  move  off  experience  of  living  together  n 
status  students  are  the  least  campus  has  done  so.  Student  a  group.  I  don't  see  any  reason 
important  element,  since  they  confidence  in  the  Administra-  why  such  cooperatives  should 
are  the  most  easily  obtainable,  tion  has  broken  down  to  an  in-  not  be  coeducational  —  except 
As  students  learned  last  year,  sufferably  low  level,  and  the  that  we  would  then  forfeit  any 
any  number  of  students  might  recent  statements  of  Dean  Mor-  possible  official  support.  We 
be  expelled,  and  their  number  rissey  and  President  Sachar  in-  must  be,  I  think,  a  community- 
made  up  the  following  year,  dicate  that  the  Administration  in-revolt,  since  we  subvert  so- 
with  an  army  of  children  sent  reciprocates  this  lack  of  confi-  ciety  —  Massachusetts  society 
by  their  parents  to  find  Jewish  dence.  and  the  Brandeis  Directorates- 
spouses.  On  the  other  hand.  ramnus  CooDeratives  f^^  ^^^'''i  ^?  ^  ourselves  as  v  e 
money  is  much  harder  to  chase  Off-Campus  cooperaiives  jearn  what  we  ourselves  can 
up,  sacrifices  must  be  made  to  I  would  like  to  suggest  that,  be.  If  Brandeis  has  too  little 
prospective  donors,  endowers  in  the  light  of  the  foi^gomg,  faith  i"  "» J<> J««^^/Jsks  upon 
and  bequeathers. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  ob- 
scene new  rule  is  seen  in  pro- 
per light:  whatever  breath  of 
scandal  may  have  emanated 
from  Brandeis,  the  new  and  un- 
naturally strict  rule  is  intended 
to  expunge.  The  hope  is  that 
this  new  "Gardol"  will  give  us 
back   our  million-dollar   smile. 


Jim 
Hart's 
Diner 


OPEN 
AROUND 

THE 
CLOCK 


the    dialogue    is   over.    This    is  us.   we   must  not   be  afraid   of 
the    saddest    thing    I    can    say   betting  on  ourselves. 


newYOPK 


aUL  FUGHTS 

save  as  much  as 

^4  ROUnO'TRIP ! 


students  as  Adults 

Now  let  me  indicate  some 
further  postulates,  which  I 
think  most  students  will  assent 
to.  First:  University  students 
are  presumably  adults,  indeed, 
must  be  treated  as  adults  if 
they  are  to  grow  into  mature 
adulthood.  They  must  be  tr  at- 
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giant  murkot-place  of  medioc- 
rity, and  extension  of  a  cor- 
rupt, warped,  illusion-ridden, 
over  commercial,  superficial 
society,  wliich  categorizes  in 
neat  semester  packaK<^'s  'knowl- 
edge'; whose  basic  purpose 
seetns  to  be  turning  out  stu- 
dents to  be  good  citizens  — 
dead,  unconscious  automatons 
in  our  liysterically  consuming 
society.  It  gives  pat  answers 
where  there  is  ambiguity,  cer- 
tainty where  there  is  uncer- 
tainty." 

The  ideas  and  lives  recounted 
in  this  book  are  the  keys  to  a 
new.  more  just  society  which 
may  be  able  to  solve  the  differ- 
ent problems  still  to  come.  Are 
we  willing  to  c  o  m  in  i  t  our- 
selves? The  doors  of  history 
are  open  to  us,  dare  we  enter? 


Ideal  University        Helmsley  Lecture 
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sible  in  the  community  and 
that  we  should  merely  strive  to 
equalize  the  discontent.  He  op- 
possL?d  social  innovation  be- 
cause such  practices  might  not 
be  proper  for  some  people.  He 
held  th:it  social  freedom  was 
really  not  very  important. 

Of  the  four  panelists,  Bennett 
and  Sherman  were  too  wrapped 
up  in  irrelevant  abstractions. 
Morrissey  was  far  too  wrapped 
up  in  irrelevant  realities.  The 
Dean  seemed  to  treat  as  revela- 
tions thing's  that  are  self-evi- 
dent truths.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  short  term  interests  of  stu- 
dents do  not  accord  with  the 
long  term  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity. But  no  one,  not  even 
the  most  radical  student,  ever 
denied  these  statements.  No  one 
ever  asserted  that  the  students 


Anti'Semitism 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 


the   imprisonment  and  murder    als.   In  Uzbekistan   mobs  rioted 

«f  the  loading  Yiddish  artists  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  before  being 
ot  ine   leaamg    i»aaisn   ariisis   ^^^^.j^^^j  j^y  police.    The  Soviet 

and  writers.  In  1952.  24  of  constitution  defines  the  Jewish 
these  most  distinguished  intel-  people  as  a  nationality  (it  is  so 
lectuals  were  secretly  executed,  written  on  the  internal  pass- 
Since   1959  only  eight  Yiddish   ^'^\  ""J  ?/er>  Jews);  yet  it  has 

denied   it   every   right   granted 


books  have  been  published. 

Government   Takes   No    Action 

The  Jews  are  denied  any  or- 


to  all  national  groups.  We  must 
further  realize  that  anti-Semit- 
ism, deeply  embedded  in  Rus- 
sian history  and  culture,  is  not 


ganization  of  self  defense,  and  simply  a  form  of  religious  re- 

the   government   has   taken   no  pression.   The  Czarist  pogroms, 

action     against     anti-Semitism,  the  Ukraine  massacres,  the 

In    Uzbekistan    (1961)    and  S'^i^onnSi^^^H;^.?'''!^^"^?. 

/-,,, ,•     /  ioco\  ^*««!\ic,  ^^♦...>n.,  of    economic    crimes,    and    the 

Georgia  (1962)  officials  actually  discrimination, 

detduied  Jews  charged  with  S^    ^,,    .^^   *jL.:i:„>   ^^.,.„^i^^ 


using    Moslem   blood    for   ritu- 


From  the  Shell 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

lack  of  adequate  direction. 
Pinter  is  a  very  British  author. 
In  his  dialogue  he  very  con- 
sciously trios  to  poitU  out  the 
absurdity  and  stupidity  of  the 
covenlions  that  make  up  a 
large  i)art  ot  typical  Britisli 
conversation.  Also  the  major 
theme  of  this  play  is  the  under- 


are  all  too  familiar  examples 
that  extend  far  beyond  the  re- 
pression of  religious  forms. 

While  Jews  have  risen  high 
in  the  Soviet  intelligensia,  the 
majority  still  face  obstacles  in 
both  employment  and  educa- 
tion. Soviet  institutions  such 
as  the  Diplomatic  Service 
Academy,  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  and  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  officer  schools 
no  longer  accept  Jews.  Jews 
are  being  excluded  from  the 
faculties  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences. The  career  bueaucrats 
of  the  Communist  party  ap- 
paratus carry  their  anti-Semit- 
ism with  them,  and  can  make 


lying    struggle    for    dominance, 

,            _•            _;i..       :„       ^.l......i  13111     Willi      iiiL-iii,     oiiu     ».ciii     iiiaixcr 

expressed    ^^  '"^^    ^ /"  /   f^  /^^  the  daily  life  of  the  Jew  a  diffi- 

verbal   interplay,   that  he   teeis  ,,         •'     _.       ^      .    . 

is  the  basis  of  all  human  rela-  cult   one.     The   Soviet    govern- 

tion.ships.    Both   these  elements  "^^nt  through   its  policy  of  re- 

va^.Uage    o  "U^;^'  mosf  of'  t.l^  ciation,   has  done   much  to   in- 

lines  Were  either  butchered  or  ten.siv    the    danger    of    anti- 


barely    adequate    treat- 


Semitism 

Sensitive  to  Reaction 


Of  what  use  then,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  is  the  petition 
campaign.  We  must  realistical- 
ly assume  that  one  million  sig- 
natures will  do  little  to  change 


given 
meiit. 

Both  Roger  Gottlieb  as  Harry 
and  Andy  Harmon  as  Bill 
seemed  embarrassed  and 
clumsy  with  their  lines  rather 
than  delighted   as   they   should 

have  bee^i  In  their  scenes  to-  ^^^^^j  goviet  policy.  Yet, 
gether  they  managed  to  fail  events  of  the  past  have  demon- 
miserably  to  define^  the  rela-  j^^^ated  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
tionship  between  them.  Only  ^^,^^  j^  sensitive  to  reaction  in 
with  Harry  s  last  speech,  which  ^^^  ^^^^  r^^^  publication  of 
he  did  extremely  well  in  con-  ^j^^  j^^^^j  ^yp^  l>ook— Judaism 
trast  to  the  rest  of  his  perform-  Without  Embellishment  was 
ance,  does  it  become  clear  that  suspended  after  critical  West- 
he  dominates  Bill.  The  homo-  ^^.^^  ^^^  Eastern  reaction.  Fur- 
sexual  nature  of  this  dominance  ^^^j.  j^  j^  important  that  we 
as  wel  as  the  true  economic  re-  sensitize  the  Western  world  to 
lationship  between  them  is  ^^j^,  problem.  The  petition  cam- 
never  made  clear.  It  is  to  Mr.  p^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^^^  should  not 
Harman's  credit  that  he  was  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  anti-Communist 
convincing  on  the  few  occasions  propaganda,  aimed  at  exposing 
when  he  was  supposed  to  show  ^j^^  internal  contradictions  of 
true  emotion,  even  if  he  did  t^e  Soviet  system.  We  must 
show  a  deplorable  lack  of  un-  discuss  and  understand  the 
derstanding  of  the  subtleties  of  problem  of  anti-Semitism  with- 
the  "hidden  meaning  lines  j^  ^^e  greater  scope  of  Russian 
that  make  up  the  bulk  of  his  history  and  culture.  The  cam- 
part-  paign.    in   the    final    analysis    is 

Judy  Allen,  as  the  wife  did  aimed  at  eliminating  a  system 
not  use  the  few  lines  she  has  to  of  discrimination  and  cultural 
sufficiently  create  a  definite  suffocation  that  makes  the  po- 
character.  She  is  acting  isolated  sition  of  the  Jew  forever  un- 
emotions  rather  than  playing  a    certain. 

part.  The  only  good  perform-  what  commitment  is  de- 
ance  was  by  Peter  Battio  as  the  manded  of  you  when  you  are 
husband.  He  alone  had  a  feel-  presented  with  the  petition?  It 
ing  for  his  lines,  but  one  per-  only  asks  that  you  recognize 
son  cannot  hold  up  a  dialogue,  the  evil  of  the  problem,  and  de- 
His  only  fault  was  a  tendency  mand  a  change.  One  cannot  re- 
to  occassionally  jump  or  antici-  fuse  to  sign,  as  9ome  did.  be- 
pate  his  cues.  cause   the   issue   is   simply    not 

The  three  plays  as  a  whole  important,  or,  in  the  words  of 
provided  an  enjoyable  evening  another,  "because  there  are 
in  the  theatre.  The  theme  of  other  considerations  above  and 
power  structure  in  human  re-  beyond  freedom  of  religion  and 
iationships  was  the  unifying  cultural  expression."  A  system 
element.  It  is  a  shame  that  in  of  discrimination  and  cultural 
The  Sandbox  and  The  Collec-  genocide  cannot  be  ignored.  If 
tion  this  theme  is  sacrificed  to  you  are  presented  with  the 
an  often  unsuccessful  attempt  |>etition  sometime  this  week, 
to  achieve  isolated  dramatic  study  the  facts,  and,  if  con- 
effects,  viaced  of  the  truth,  sign. 
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should  govern  the  university 
without  the  faculty  and  admin- 
istration. All  students  are  ask- 
ing is  for  a  chance  to  help  make 
those  policies  which  affect 
them.  They  should  be  granted 
this  right  for  the  same  reason 
we  grant  the  right  to  vote  to 
all  citizens  regardless  of  their 
expertize;  because  people 
should  have  a  say  about  the 
policies  and  people  that  govern 
them.  The  students  are  reason- 
able people,  and  will  react  rea- 
sonaljly  to  administration  and 
faculty  pressures  if  they  are 
handled  with  respect  and  pre- 
sented with  tlie  facts. 

Long  was  helpful  because  he 
defined  the  problems  that  beset 
the  American  private  univer- 
sity. Problems  cannot  be  solved 
until  they  are  defined.  He  said 
that  the  university  depends  on 
outside  resources  for  its  money. 
It  has  to  fi^ht  with  these  out- 
siders for  every  drop  of  money 
it  gets  and  every  drop  of  free- 
dom it  gives.  Tliese  people  pay 
the  bills.  They  therefore  have  a 
right  to  establish  policies.  There 
are  certain  things  a  university 
can  fight  for.  It  can  fight  for 
academic  and  intellectual  free- 
dom. It  cannot  fight  for  social 
freedom  with  out  loosing  an 
intolerable  amount  of  money.  It 
is  to  appease  these  donors  that 
the  administration  has  been 
driven  to  enact  unpopular 
parietal  rules.  All  discussions 
about  an  ideal  university  and 
tripartite  government  should  be 
made   in   this  context. 

The  pnelists  all  agreed  that 
the  job  of  the  faculty  is  to 
teach,  the  job  of  the  students 
is  to  learn,  and  the  job  of  the 
administration  is  to  raise  mon- 
ey. The  question  is,  what  is  the 
priority  that  should  be  given 
to  each  of  the  branches  and  its 
function?  While  not  denying 
prerogative  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  whatever  necessary 
to  raise  the  necessary  money, 
I  believe  that  the  priorities 
should  be  established  by  all 
three  divisions.  These  prob- 
lems should  be  worked  out  in 
dialogue  among  the  three 
branches  of  university  mem- 
bership. With  such  priorities 
established,  the  balance  be- 
tween freedom  and  responsi- 
bility  become  meaningful. 

WHAT'S 

BV  THE  NOVEMBER 

ATLANTIC? 

Canada:  A  Special  Supplement  dis- 
cusses segregation,  the  new  Canadian 
leaderstiip,  Canada's  struggle  for 
unity,  tier  auttiors  and  pairiters.  Timely 
articles  on:  What  Is  Canada?,  Can 
French  Canada  Stand  Alone?.  Tha 
Trouble  with  Quebec,  Canada  ac  a 
Middle  Power,  Education:  Past  and 
Future.  The  Dilemma  of  the  Canadian 
Writ*r,  and  ottier  subjects. 

"Pomp  and  Circumstance:  C.  P. 
Snow"  by  Robert  Adams:  An  appraisal 
of  Sir  Ctiarles'  writings,  tiis  new  t>ook. 
Corridors  of  Power,  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  two-cultures  dialogue. 

"Labor's  Mutinous  Mariners"  by 
A.  M.  Raskin:  A  report  on  the  rivalry 
between  Joseph  Curran  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union  and  Paul 
Hall  of  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union. 

Every  month  the 
Atlantic  provides  a 
platform  for  many 
of  the  world's  most 
articulate  and  crea- 
tive men  and  women. 
The  result  is  always 
entertaining  and  in- 
formative, often  bril- 
liant, occasionally 
profound.  More  and 
more,  the  Atlantic  is 
finding  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  discern- 
ing readers.  Get  your 
copy  today. 
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Tradition  is  the  biggest  ob- 
tacle  to  this  intentionalist  semi- 
nar. Noval^  declared  however 
that  the  fundamental  act  of 
faith  is  positive  and  that  the 
verbalization  of  that  yes  is  for- 
ever subservient  to  variation. 
Tradition  losts  its  importance 
when  one  reduces  it  to  the 
mere  acting  out  of  faith. 
Though  each  person  is  respon- 
sive to  his  own  tradition,  even 
the  strongest  tradition  will  melt 
away  when  faced  with  a  devo- 
tion to  intentionalism,  to  seek- 
ing out  the  unvarnished  truth. 
When  ecumenism  becomes  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  individu- 
als earnestly  discussing  God, 
then  it  can  be  achieved. 
Getting  to  Know  Us 

This  lecture  was,  without 
question,  the  best  of  the  first 
three  given.  It  stayed  to  the 
point,  did  not  try  to  overstate 
its  case,  and,  most  importantly. 


fr- 


it did  not  ignore  all  the  rami- 
fications of  its  topic.  Though 
Mr.  Novak  dealt  with  his  topic 
with  all  the  intentionalism  ia 
his  (obviously)  idealistic  na- 
ture, he  did  not  try  to  belittle 
any  of  the  problems  facing  ecu- 
menism, nor  did  he  paint  a  per- 
fectly rosy  picture  of  its 
chances. 

Visibly  nervous  at  the  start, 
Mr.  Novak  seemed  to  warm  up 
to  his  audience,  and  during  the 
question  period  provided  some 
valuable  insights  into  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Ecumenical 
Council.  His  perceptive  com- 
ment on  the  session  was  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
the  last  ninety  years  at  least 
was  more  Roman  than  Catho- 
lic, The  Council  is  now  trying 
to  correct  this. 

Ecumenism  is  more  than  just 
one  church's  desire  to  unite  all 
faiths.  It  is  the  manifestation 
of  man's  evergrowing  need  to 
understand  his  fellow,  before 
it  is  too  late. 


BANKS 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 

MEL  MEZZONE,  Pro^. 

Mo  in   of  South 
TW   3-9405 


1.  Check  and  mate.  How  about 
another  gamel* 

I'd  like  to,  Fred,  hut 
I  have  to  get  set  for 
a  job  interview. 


2.  I^t's  act  it  out.  rU  he 
tlie  boss.  Try  and  sell  me. 

3kay. 


3.  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Fi.sbwick.^ 

"Hi  there,  Freddie  boy, 
buddy,  old  pal." 


4.  "Ju.st  give  me  the  facts.'* 

"Well,  sir  1  took  Quine*» 
course  in  mathematical 
loi^ic,  got  a  B  in 
Wittgen.sleins  linguistic 
analysis,  and  I'm  a 
bug  on  16th-eenlury 
Flemish  painting.' 


5.  "You  seem  well  roimded. 
What's  your  majorl^' 

"Musicology,  ctim  laude. 

Btit  I'm  gr-ltiiijj;  luy  M.A. 
in  experimental  piych." 


6.  "You're  just  the  kind  of  man  we 
need  — a  disciplined  thinker  who 
can  tie  a  lot  of  things  together 
and  u.se  logic  to  solve  complex 
busine.ss  problems.  The  M.A. 
helps,  too.  Systems  engineering 
or  operations  research  work 
at  Equitable  is  for  you." 

Say,  how'd  you  know 
I'm  interviewing 
with  Equitable? 


For  complete  information  about  career  opportimities  at  Eqm'taMe.  seo 
your  Placement  Officer,  or  write  to  Edward  D.  McDougal,  Manager, 
Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  EQUITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  oi  the  United  Stated 

Home  Office;  1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019  0 1964 

An  t(fual  Opportunity  Employer 


Sachar 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
ttated  that  "proud  words"  can 
never  be  called  back,  and  that 
the  "nailed  boots"  of  proud 
words  leave  scars  which  can 
liever  heal. 

In  an  earlier  speech  to  an  as- 
sembly of  student  leaders,  the 
President  spoke  about  student 
morale,  campus  security  meas- 
ures, town-gown  relations,  and 
Ftudent  government.  The  first 
problem  he  discussed  was  that 
of  "maintaining  student  mo- 
rale." He  stated  his  belief  that 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  student 
union  building  was  in  part  "re- 
sponsible for  student  restless- 
ness." He  reminded  his  listen- 
ers that  the  administration  has 
acquired  the  land  for  the  build- 
ing and  is  planning  to  build  a 
•'wonderful    swimming   pool." 

The  President  admitted  that 
•Tm  stumped"  about  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  campus 
security.  He  said  some  vandal- 
ism has  been  caused  by  stu- 
dents, some  of  whom  have  been 
apprehended.  Security  difficul- 
ties are  also  part  of  an  increas- 
ing problem  with  "the  commu- 
nity itself." 

Dr.  Sachar  then  directed  his 
speech  to  the  alleged  misun- 
derstanding about  scholarships. 
He  said  "Brandeis  is  second 
only  to  Harvard"  in  the  per- 
centage of  students  receiving 
financial  aid.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  University  pays  out 
more  than  $100,000  per  year  in 
student  employment,  $200,000 
per  year  in  interest-free  loans, 
and  more  than  $700,000  in 
scliolarships.  President  Sachar 
also  pointed  out  that,  in  order 
to  raise  sums  of  money  this 
great,  he  must  spend  approxi- 
mately 100  nights  a  year  away 
from  the  University,  but  in- 
sisted that  the  University  and 
he  are  willing  to  bear  this  bur- 
den in  order  to  insure  that 
Brandeis  may  enroll  students 
without  regard  to  their  finan- 
cial condition. 

The  President  then  spoke  of 
the  University's  relations  with 
the  people  of  Waltham.  "Our 
image  with  the  community  is 
nut  a  good  one,"  he  said.  He 
then  asked  the  students  to  co- 
operate in  the  administration's 
effort  to  win  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  local  residents. 

Sachar  said  that  he  would 
talk  about  student  government 
at  a  later  meeting,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  administration  has 
no  desire  to  "govern  by  liat." 
There  is,  he  noted,  "an  honest 
disagreement"  over  whether 
students  have  sufficient  "ex- 
perience and  competence"  to 
govern  the  University.  It  is  his 
opinion  that  they  lack  "a  large 
measure  of  administrative 
know-how  '  that  is  necessary  in 
the  running  of  a  University  as 
large  and  as  complex  as  Bran- 
deis. 


Charity 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
also  be  auctioned,  and  students 
are  encouraged  to  donate  items 
of  all  degrees  of  desirability. 
Other  events  of  the  week  in- 
clude a  Dessert  Night,  when 
exotic  delicacies  will  be  sold  at 
the  Brandeis  dining  halls,  a 
faculty  reception  followed  by 
International  Night  dinner,  and 
Cabaret  Night  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 11.  The  final  event  of 
the  week  will  be  Work  Day  on 
Saturday,  December  12.  During 
this  day  Brandeis  students  will 
volunteer  their  services  to 
clean,  cook  and  make  repairs 
at  the  homes  of  professors  and 
students.  In  addition,  students 
will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  work  for  local  merchants. 
All  the  money  thus  earned  will 
be  directly  contributed  to  the 
week's  funds.  Work  Day  will 
end  with  the  Brandeis-Harvard 
basketball  game  to  be  held  at 
Harvard. 

Students  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute their  services  to  Work 
Day  and  Project  Outreach. 
Lists  will  soon  be  available  for 
this   purpose. 


Clearing 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
We  hope  that  the  President 
will  realize  that  his  remarks  last 
Wednesday  might  have  been 
more  accurate  and  less  "proud'  . 
No,  we  are  not  "unhappy  '  in 
the  sense  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
described  Pegler.  We  are  not 
cynical  sensationalists.  We  try 
not  to  be  irresponsible,  and  we 
fear  that  dissent  of  any  kjnd, 
especially  at  its  most  effective, 
is  often  equated  with  irrespon- 
sibility. ^      ,. 

We  are  struggling  to  figure 
out  what  makes  the  "responsi- 
ble" people  of  the  "real  world 
tick  And  we  trust  that  last 
Wednesday's  meeting  is  not  a 
typical  example. 


SHARP  GIRLS  WANTED 

Our  compony  pr«s««fly  plons  ♦•  P«*- 
IMi   •   b—k    M»ry«yiN«   **»•    poMifi    •«*- 

fmdt*  •*  coN«9C  •♦••«»«»♦•  •"  J*"^ 
compuMS  throughout  the  U.S.  W«  ar* 
presently  ia  m—4  •#  lever*!  ottroct«re. 
personaMe  ffMs  (Jr.  or  w.  P'«»«"«*J 
with  Ml  ii»t«rMt  km  po»*t.et  to  tpe«^ 
•bout  5  hours  tor  3  weeks  m  Nov./O^ 
ifiterviMriwt  their  *timm4»  m^  •♦»»«'  .«••" 
Ic9«  ttu4Mi««  on  thok  poHtKol  opmiowf 
from  pf«p«f«4  ^uoeHo-  ♦•"^  ^^'^ 
is  95.00/hr.  Work  is  ehollenging,  intoi^ 
•stin«  afi^  only  »of  r»spewf<»le.  "»•♦•'• 
individucH.  U\  this  worh  you  will  M 
workino  with  o  young,  dedicated  '««••» 
«roduatc  of  politic*!  science  ot  Oxford 
University.  To  orronge  on  ••'♦f.7'*'*^ 
N.V.C.  coi  Mr.Croonberg  a"-**"  J-8tOJ 
•r  write  Monarch  Press,  Inc.,  397  Ft% 
Ayo.  $o..  M.  y.  I*,  N.  Y. 


Chapels 
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of  the  group.  Among  these  are 
the  holding  of  formal  meetings 
as  opposed  to  the  rather  un- 
organized style  of  past  years 
and  the  reorganization  of  the 
publicity  staff  with  representa- 
tives in  each  dormitory.  The 
special  programs  run  by  Hillel 
have  also  been  enlarged.  The 
joint  Brandeis-Wellesley  pro- 
gram is  being  expanded  and  a 
cultural  presentation  for  Chan- 
ukah  is  being  planned. 

The  Student  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  not  yet  compiled  its 
membership  list  for  this  year, 
according  to  President  Paul 
Broeker.  However,  S.C.A.  too 
is  believed  to  have  shown  an 
increase  in  membership  over 
the  past  few  years.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  increased  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  interest  shown 
in  the  series  of  experimental 
services  led  by  Dr.  Paul  Lee. 
These  services  include  the  one 
Sunday,  October  18,  which  fea- 
tured folksinger.s  Ian  and 
Sylvia.  Planned  for  the  future 
are  further  folk  services,  jazz 
services,  and  dance  services. 
Also  being  planned  are  a  medi- 
tation period  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  President  Kennedy  on 
November  22.  and  a  service  to 
honor  the  COFO  workers  in- 
volved in  this  year's  Mississippi 
Summer  Project. 


Write.  He  Said 
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grown-up's  darling,  the  coach's 
dream  player,  and  the  apple  of 
every  professional  eye.  It  is 
this  world  of  easy  success  that 
clutches  at  his  ego,  befogs  his 
perception,  and  teaches  him 
the  modern  lesson  that  human 
reality  is  too  much  for  a  pure 
fellow  to  stand.  The  indulged 
child  strikes  for  personal  free- 
dom through  whatever  modes 
and  perversions  of  violence  the 
adult  world  has  taught  it  to 
comprehend.  The  iforbidden 
words  are  whispered  up  and 
down  the  hallway: 
Teacher,  teacher,  I  declare, 
I  can  see  your  underwear 
And  if  no  comment  comes  from 
teacher,  the  cry  becomes  louder 
and  sounds  more  like  an 
obscenity  than  a  sneeze.  The 
final  obscenity  is  Life  itself,  and 
the  final  school  Authority  to  be 
cuckolded  is  Death. 

Sadistic  Fantasies 

How  else  can  we  explain 
Larncr's  sadi.stic  fantasies, 
nearly  all  directed  against 
stupid  professors  whose  wives 
have  late  dates  with  students 
and  whose  babies  never  wear 
diapers?  This  is  rebellion 
against  Professor  Daddy  with  a 
vengeance  —  an  odd  kind  of 
vengeance  because  Dad's  only 
crime  was  to  relax  the  rules  a 
bit,  desegregate  the  dormitory, 
and  tell  Son  that  the  boy  had 


nothing  to  do  with  the  mess  the 
world  is  in.  Maybe  Dad  does 
speak  in  cliches,  but  Son's 
words  are  cliches  too  —  even 
if  they  are  shorter  and  nastier 
and  only  come  at  the  end  of 
Dad's  sentences.  Perhaps  Dad 
told  Son  that  the  World  was 
covered  with  Bright  Green 
Cloth,  and  that  Son  could  take 
the  Big  Car,  put  Mom  in  the 
front  seat,  and  drive  into  one  of 
the  Side  Pockets.  Somehow  the 
Bomb  and  the  Space  Race  and 
Truth  got  all  mixed  up  with  it, 
and  first  think  you  know  Dad 
was  under  the  wheels,  and  Mom 
had  been  cut  up  into  little 
pieces. 

It  may  all  be  a  joke  aimed 
at  the  Judges,  but  all  the  same 
I  wouldn't  want  Son  for  a 
babysitter. 


Bridge 
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events  has  begun,  and  no  law 
or  reason  can  evert  its  flow. 
Arthur  Miller's  contribution  to 
this  dramatic  theme  —  as  old  as 
Sophocles  —  is  well  handled 
by  the  Loeb  players.  The  direc- 
tion (Peter  Skolnik)  rarely 
fails,  and  the  sets  (John  Ander- 
son) are  used  effectively  to  con- 
vey a  flowing  feeling  of  chro- 
nology to  this  domestic  tragedy. 


DIAL  GT&E  FOR  PROGRESS 


At  GT&E,  we've  macte  diversification  pay 
off  in  all-around  growth.  That's  because 
we've  concentrated  on  related  fields  of 
operation.  For  Instance,  yesterday's  met- 
allurgical advance  is  today's  improved 
semiconductor  and  tomorrow's  superior 
communications  system. 
This  technok)gical  chain  of  events  fol- 


lows through  the  entire  GT&E  structure 
and  accounts  for  our  continued  progress 
in  the  field  of  total  communications  by 
sight  and  sound  .  . .  radio  and  TV,  voice 
and  data  transmission,  automation  and 
control. 

Through  research,  manufacturing  and 
operations,  GT&E  has  become  one  of 


America's  foremost  companies  in  terms 
of  dollar  sales,  revenues,  and  diversity 
of  products. 

As  a  young  and  aggressive  company 
with  no  limit  to  its  growth,  GT&E  is  an 
organization  you  may  wish  to  think  of  in 
the  light  of  your  own  future. 
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On  the  Judges'  Bench 

Hallowed  ivy 


Pete  Weiner 


The  hii)  flask  stealthily  disappears  under  the  raccoon 
coat.  A  '42  j^raduate  loses  his  red  felt  hat  as  a  gust  of 
wind  whips  through  the  stands.  Bruce  Molloy  carries  for 
a  three-yard  jrain.  A  vendor  hawks  hot  chocolate.  A  Rolls- 
Royce  pulls  up  15  minutes  late.  Molloy  punts  from  his  own 
35.  The  Ivied  walls  of  Harvard  stadium  echo  a  "Let's  go 

Crimson".  The  C'antahs'  Tom  Hilodeau  completes  a  40-yard 
jKiss  to  Frank  lllcickas  for  six  quick  points. 

Tfiis  was  Ivy  League  foothall  last  Saturday — one  of 
the  best  against,  perhaps,  the  worst.  It  was  the 
Harvard  Crimson  besting  a  hapless  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania s(|uad  :M-(),  for  the  Crimson's  third  victory.  The 
tradition  was  there;  the  alumni  were  there;  the  l*enn 
fraU'iriity  men  were  there;  Wally  (Jrant,  Hilodeau,  John 
Dockery    and    Hobby    Leo    were   there;   the   injured   John 

McCluskey  was  there;  the  only  thing  lacking  was  a  Penn 
offense. 

The  Crimson  put  on  a  mighty  show  in  the  second  half 
as  they  scored  four  times  against  the  (hnikers,  Hilodeau 
against  th 
an  easv 


Brandeis  Tops  Hartford,  3-1; 
Loses  to  Norwich  Squad,  2-0 

The  Judges  split  a  pair  of  games  this  week,  losing  to  a  strong  Norwich  squad 
2-0,  Saturday  after  previcHisly  defeating  Hartford,  :M,  Wednesday,  in  home  contests' 
Brandeis  will  face  Lowell  Tech  at  Gordon  Field  this  Saturday. 

The  Cadets  came  into  Waltham  sporting  a  6-1  record  including  victories  over 
AIC,  Con)y,  Hartford,  and  C'oust  Guard.  Only    three    goals    have    been    scored    against 


e  weak  Penn  defense.  The  Harvard  Defense  had 


time  holding  the  Penn  offense  of  Bruce  iMolloy  to 
no  points,  107  yards  total,  and  six  first  downs.  The  P  »nn 
junior  was  involved  in  4:i  Quaker  i)lays  and  carried  in  28 
of  the  ol  rus  fling  plays  the  Red  men  attempted. 

Cha-Cha  Offense 

The  conclusion  was  foregone  after  the  first  half.  The 
home  team  led  7-0  but  Penn  had  made  only  one  first  down. 
Penn  employs  a  cha-cha  offense — I,  2,  [\,  kick.  And  they 
followed  this  routine  throughout  the  contest  as  they  (well, 
Molloy)  punted  nine  times.  The  Cantabs  had  only  to  find 
themselves  after  half-time  and  romp  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Ivy  football  is  not  the  best  in  the  nation.  But  there  is 
more  to  a  Harvard  game  than  the  plays.  There  is  the  rich 
Ivy  tradition  present — the  alumni,  the  money,  the  "intel- 
lectual elite,"  the  successful,  the  "spirit",  and  the  reserved 
optimism  which  climbs  the  hallowed  Ivy  walls  on  Soldiers 
Field.  Yale,  l*rinceton,  Dartmouth,  Brown,  Harvard,  even 
Columbia,  exude  this  "Ivyness".  It's  more  than  skin  deep 
— it  has  a  si)ecial  character  all  its  own. 

*         *         * 

Yale  or  Princeton  could  never  rival  Ohio  State  or 
Notre  Dame  on  the  gridiron.  But  they  are  the  football 
powers  of  the  east  along  with  liV  and  Syracuse.  They  be- 
long in  a  separate  class  because  they  are  not  mass-produc- 
tion factories.  Yet  they  remain  unique  — each  Ivy  school 
has  a  certain  hallmark.  It  is  more  than  tradition,  academic 
excellence,  "snob  ap|)eal"  or  haughtiness. 

Perhaps  Brandeis  can  take  a  lesson  from  the  Ivies.  A 
positive  lesson,  that  is. 

While  President  Sachar  was  speaking  of  the  Athenian 
AcroiK)lis,  Notre  Dame,  the  Puritans,  censorship  and  other 
assorted  vagaries,  a  handful  of  Brandeisians  were  watch- 
ing the  Brandeis  siK'cer  team  registering  its  fifth  victory 
over  Hartford,  ;5-l,  last  Wednesday.  While  the  President 
was  speaking  of  image  and  Waltham,  these  boys  on  the 
Brandeis  soccer  scjuad  were  playing  their  hearts  out  as 
they  have  been  doing  all  season. 

The  Judges  have  had  one  of  their  most  successful 
seasons  in  history  as  they  now  stand  at  5-;?-2-.  This  could 
he  the  winningest  season  in  Brandeis  soccer  history  if  the 
Ju<iges  take  any  two  of  the  remaining  contests.  And  as 
the  season  progresses,  the  team  has  become  a  cohesive 
unit — working  together,  passing,  setting-up  shots,  and 
showing  an  esprit  de  corps. 

Dave  Fleischaker  and  Chris  McLaughlin  deserve  recog- 
nition for  their  fine  play  all  seavson.  Dave,  a  junior  from 
Oklahoma  City,  has  been  playing  the  last  five  games  with 
a  bad  foot.  But  he  has  stayed  in  there  and  playe<I  his  heart 
out.  F'leischaker  is  tough  and  can  take  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  him. 

Mclx-uighlin  is  president  of  the  sophomore  class  and 
the  Judges'  center  halfback.  Chris,  from  Woodbridge, 
Conn.,  has  been  in  every  minute  of  every  game  and  has 
been  the  key  to  the  Judges'  fortunes  this  year.  With  Co- 
Capt.  Dimitri  Mavros.  he  has  kept  the  squad  together. 

The  foreign  contingent  has  been  very  effective  this 
year.  Cadman  Mills  is  the  Judges'  leading  scorer.  Dan 
Obasun  has  had  a  foot  in  all  of  the  team's  victories.  Wilmon 
IWallen-Bryan  has  shown  his  full  potential  in  several  in- 
stances. Dick  Millett  has  done  a  fine  job  at  fullback.  He 
is  only  a  freshman  and  has  a  good  future. 


Norwich  this  season. 

The  Brandeis  boolers  man- 
aged to  keep  the  Norwich  of- 
fense stifled  for  84  continuous 
minutes  of  good,  clean  soccer 
as  the  Cadets  scored  in  the 
first  and  last  two  minutes  of 
the  contest. 

Norwich's  first  tally  came 
with  only  1:15  gone  in  the 
game  as  Bernie  Carpenter 
lofted  a  25-yard  kick  towards 
the  goal.  Brandeis  goal-keeper 
Eric  Epstein  drifted  back  as 
the  ball  appeared  to  be  sailing 
over  the  crossbar.  Suddenly 
it  dropped  and  Norwich  had  a 
1-0  lead  which  it  never  relin- 
quished. 

The  next  84  minutes  were 
marked  by  hard  play  on  both 
sides.  The  Judges  could  not 
break  through  the  tough  Nor- 
wich defense  headed  by  Co- 
captains  Bill 
Crittenden  at 
Dave  Eleischake 
left  halfback,  led  the  Judges' 
attack.  Norwich  goalie  Joel 
Kobert  made   11   saves. 
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Dick  Millcit  of  Brandeis  boots  ball  toward  Hartford  goal  as 
Judges  triumphed  3-1. 


The  Cadets  did  not  score! 
again  until  Dan  Donaldson,  i  they  defeated  Hartford.  3-1, 
outside  left,  beat  Epstein  on  a  I  Wednesday  at  Gordon  Field, 
pass  from  Mark  Sturman  with  Cadman  Mills  .scored  twice  for 
two  minutes  left  in  the  contest.  Brandeis  on  unassisted  shots. 
Epstein  made  15  saves  for  the  The  5-6.  136-pound  sophomore 
Judges.  I  tallied    first    with   one    second 

Co-Capt.    Dimitri   Mavros   of  I  ^^^^  '"  ^^^^  ^''st  period. 
Brandeis    played    a    fine    game  |      Mills,    playing    inside 
holding  Norwich  centerforward 


Bill  Wilkes  scoreless.  Wilkes 
had  been  averaging  over  a  goal 
a  game. 

Mills  Excells 

The   Judges  registered   their 
fifth   victory    of   tlie   season   as 


right, 
gave  Brandeis  a  2-0  lead  as  he 
beat  Hartford  goalie  Mike  New- 
man at  8:35  of  the  third  pe- 
riod. Mills  missed  a  third  goal 
as  his  penalty  kick  was  nulli- 
fied by  the  official. 

Hartford's    lone    score    came 
on  a  shot   by  Bob   Early   with 


an  assist  to  Dennis  Leslie  at 
9:27  of  the  third  quarter.  Dan 
Obasun  wrapped  it  up  for  the 
Judges  as  he  bested  Newman 
at  15:31  of  the  third  period. 
Alan  Weingrad  had  the  assist. 

Eric  Epstein  played  another 
superb  game  for  the  Judges  at 
goalie.  Eric  made  18  saves.  He 
had  replaced  the  injured  Dave 
Epstein  at  goalie  against  AIC 
and  was  extremely  efl"ective  in 
the  Judges'  3-2  victory.  Eric  is 
also  a  baseball  letterman  and 
a  varsity  basketball  candidate. 

Pete   Weiner 


Track  Club  Organized; 
Hopes  for  Varsity  Status 


\\\  MARTY   I'ENSTKR 

With  the  elimination  of  var-* 


sity  track  at  Brandeis,  several 
interested  members  of  the  de- 
funet  track  team  organized  a 
track  and  cross-country  club 
this  year.  Besides  promoting 
track  at  the  university  in  the 
absence  of  a  regular  intercol- 
legiate team,  the  club  has  two 
fundamental  goals:  to  show  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  this 
sport  in  the  school  and  to  im- 
press the  administration  and 
faculty  committee  on  athletics 
with  the  need  for  reinstatement 
of  track  at  Brandeis. 

Moml)ership  in  the  club  has 
been  extended  to  the  entire 
Brandeis  community.  The  pres- 
ent list  of  20  active  members 
includes  several  graduate  stu- 
dents and  one  faculty  member. 
The  club  meets  seven  days  a 
week  from  3:45-6:00  on  week- 
days and  10:30-12:00  on  week- 
ends. According  to  the  rules  of 
the  club,  a  member  must  at- 
tend a  minimum  of  three  work- 
outs a  week. 

Lack  a  Coach 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN   AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skofes  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Woterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.    —    TW  3-9450    —    Paul  Smith 


A  major  problem  facing  the 
club  is  the  lack  of  a  coach,  al- 
though the  older  members  of 
the  club,  because  of  their 
familiarity  with  the  sport,  have 
partially  assuinfd  tliis  post. 
Lack  of  facilities  will  be  an- 
other obstacle  facing  the  club. 
If  the  wooden  track  is  to  be  as- 
sembled at  all,  it  will  have  to 
be  done  by  student  volunteers. 

In  the  immediate  future  the 
club  will  enter  a  team  in  the 
Greater  Boston  Cross-Country 
Meet  on  November  3  and  will 
tentatively  meet  Boston  State 
at  Brandeis  on  November  11. 
For  the  coming  indoor  and  out- 
door track  season  the  track  club 
will  have  an  AAU  affiliated 
status,  thus  permitting  it  to 
run  in  three  Boston  Garden 
meets. 

The  only  other  prerequisite 
for  membership  in  the  club,  is 
a  strong  desire  on  the  individu- 
al's part  to  participate  in  track. 


Most  of  its  members  have  little 
or  no  previous  experience 
Every  member  of  the  team  will 
have  a  chance  to  participate  in 
each  cross  country  and  track 
meet. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant 
thing  that  the  club  has  accom- 
plished is  proper  scheduling  of 
opponents.  The  results  of  the 
Babson  meet  seem  to  indicate 
this  fact.  The  members  have  no 
desire  to  meet  such  schools  as 
Brown,  Harvard  or  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  but  ra- 
ther wish  to  compete  against 
AAU  clubs  and  colleges  of  com- 
parable size  and  stature. 

In  contrast  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  participants  in  previous 
years,  this  year  there  has  been 
an  outpouring  of  both  athletes 
and  enthusiasm. 


Late  S<K'cer  Score 
MIT    |-_Hrandeis  0 
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WEST  END 


SERVICENTER 

U-HAUL 
TRUCKi  ond  TRAILERS 
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ECONO.    CAR 
CAR    RENTALS 

809  Main   Street 

(Corner  of  Bocon) 

W\LTHAM,    MASS. 

TWinbrook   3-9338 


Intramurals 

The  Kiochems  remained 
undefeated  thi.s  week  as  the 
intramural  flag  football  sea- 
son draws  closer  to  an  end. 
The  Biochems  rolled  over 
the  Hippies  54-6  Saturday. 
This  put  their  record  at  6-0 
and  brought  their  league- 
leading    point    total    to    167. 

In  other  games  Saturday, 
the  STUDents  topped  the 
Jeffs  8-0,  the  Avengers  tri- 
umphed over  the  Ridge- 
woods  20-14,  and  Shapiro  A 
trounced   Deroy   26-0. 

Leading  the  attack  for  the 
Biochems  were  Byron  Bow- 
man and  Art  Buekwald  with 
14  points  apiece  and  Al  Din- 
gle with  12.  Steve  Kaufman 
had  the  only  score  for  the 
Hippies. 

Joe  Perkins  accounted  for 
all  20  points  scored  by  the 
Avengers  while  Stubsey  For- 
ster  paced  Shapiro  A  with 
18  points.  Barry  Berlin 
scored  twice  for  the  Ridge- 
woods  in  their  losing  try. 


CINEMA  KENMORE  SQ. 

(Boston) 

Rito  Tushingham  in  o  Tender 
Love   Story 

"Girl  with  Green  Eyes" 
PARK  SO.  CINEMA 

(Boston) 
Ycor's  Most  Hilarious  Comedyf 

"Seduced  and  Abandoned" 


ESQUIRE  CINEMA 

(Cambrid^tf) 
Polly  Adier  Story 

A  House  Is  Not  a  Home' 

ond 

"Easy  Life" 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789   Main   Street 

WALTHAM 

Open  5  A.M.    Close  9:00  P.M. 
Parking  in  Rear 
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University  Library 

To  Meet  the  Population  Explosion 

Goldfiirb  Library  officials  have  taken  steps  to  increase  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  library  as  a  result  of  its  increased  use  this  term.  During  midterms  last  week  stu- 
dents at  times  occupied  over  95';  of  the  seats.  The  library  has  ordereci  sixty  new  chairs 
for  existing  table-space  which  will  be  ready  for  final  exam  cramming  and  is  studying 
Otlier  measures. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  the  student  body  more  students  use  the  library  than  ever 
before.   Many   students 


are  not 

availing  themselves  of  the 
library  resources,  but  are  doing 
simple  textlxjok  reading  that 
could  be  done  elsewhere.  The 
library  was  not  designed  to 
serve  as  a  study  hall,  but  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  need 
library  material.  To  provide 
space  for  those  who  must  work 
at  the  library,  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents  Office   has   arranged   for 

the  Shiftman  Humanities  Cen- 
ter to  be  open  on  weekday  eve- 
nings as  a  study  hall.  The  build- 
ing is  available  until  1  A.M. 
and  is  only  sparsely  occupied  at 
present. 

Mr.  Louis  Schreiber.  Direc- 
tor of  Administrative  Services, 
said  that  if  responsible  student 
groups  asked  him  to  crack 
down  on  noise  he  would  oblige, 


Brandeis  Buys  Land  for 
Sports  Center  from  City 

Brandeis  University  acquired  for  $56,000  a  six  acre 
tract  of  land  on  South  Street  adjacent  to  the  gymnasium 
troni  the  City  of  Waltham,  last  Monday. 

This  action  terminates  almost  two  years  of  negotia- 
tion with  the  City.  It  is  part  of  a  package  plan  which  gives 
Brandeis  the  South  Street  tract,  the  four  acre  reservoir 
near  the  library,  and  the  water* 


"but  this  would  be  an  admission 
by  students  that  they  are  not 
mature  enough  to  police  them- 
selves." Mr.  Schreiber  expects 
that  when  the  new  Student 
Union  is  completed  directly  op- 
posite the  library  many  stu- 
dents will  socialize  there,  re- 
lieving the  overcrowded  lib- 
rary. 

If  overcrowding  reaches  the 
saturation  point  before  the  new 
building  is  finished,  the  library 
is  prepared  to  take  steps  to  in- 
crease study  capacity.  The  sixty 
new  chairs  will  be  placed 
around  the  larger  tables  which 
can  accommodate  six  people, 
although  most  now  only  have 
room  for  four. 

If  this  is  insufficient  students 
will  be  forbidden  to  reserve 
places  by  strewing  unneeded 
bof)ks  across  a  table  These 
books   will    be    removed.    It    is 


Cunningham  to  Give 


Shakespeare  Lecture 

The  Brandeis  Knglish  Department  will  sponsor  a 
Shakespeare  Quatracentenary  Lecture  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
18,  at  8  p.m.  in  Golditig  Auditorium. 

Dr.  J.  V.  Cunningham,  Paul  K.  Prosswimmer  Profes- 
sor of  Knglish  at  Bratuleis,  will  deliver  the  lecture  on 
"With    That     Facility:     F  a  1  s  e-K 

ManySludoiits 
Qiiil  Campus, 


Starts  and  Revisions  in  Love's 
Labors  Lost." 

The  lecture  will  deal  with  a 
numl)er  of  passages  in  Lome's 
Labors'  Lost  and  in  some  other 
plays  where  the  earliest  printed 
texts  preserve  in  sequence  a 
first  draft  of  the  passage  and 
the  revised  version.  The  ques- 
tion—  what  are  Shakespeare's 
principles     of     composition    — 

will  be  asked 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  pub- 
lished Woe  or  Wonder:  Tlie 
Eynoiional  Effect  of  Shake- 
spearean Tragedy,  and  several 
essays  in  Tradition  ayid  Poetic 
Structure. 

Educated  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Cunningham  has 
taught  at  that  university,  tiie 
University  of  Hawaii,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and  has  been 
at  Brandeis  since  1953.  He  has 
been  a  visiting  instructor  at 
Harvard,  the  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle.  Indiana 
School  of  Letters,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara. 


I 


Gen.  Ed.  S  Lecture 

Thursday,   Nov.   19 

7   P.M. 

Lawrence  Wien 

Vice-Chairman  of  Brandeis 

Board  of  Trustees 


Change  Rooiii^ 

There  appear  to  be  two  dis- 
cerniole  trends  in  regard  to 
student  housing  this  year.  First, 
more  students  are  living  ofT- 
campus;  second,  those  who  are 
on  campus  appear  to  be  more 
anxious  to  change  rooms. 

The  number  of  students  liv- 
ing olT-campus  this  year  has  in- 
creased   from   '36    men    and    IJO 
women    to    112    men    and    60: 
women.    A  major  factor  in  this  I 
rise  has  been  the  extension  of  ' 
ofT-campus     privileges     to     the 
Junior  class   and  some   Sopho-  | 
mores.    Only  Seniors  and  those  | 
with    medical   or   psychological 
excuses  were  permitted  to  live  I 
off-campus  last  year.    Because  I 
of   the   rise    in   the   number    of 
students  living  ofT-campus,  the 
housing     shortage    which     was 
supposed    to   have   plagued   the 
university   this   year    has   been 
avoided   and   there  are   several 
empty  rooms  on  campus. 

The  dormitory  system  has 
run  into  a  problem  with  room 
changes.  From  the  beginning 
of  school  until  October  22.  more 
than  300  students  changed 
rooms;  almost  half  did  so  with- 
out notifying  the  OfTice  of  the 
Dean  of  Students.  Consequent- 
ly, it  has  been  difTieuU  to  lo- 
cate certain  students  through 
the  switchboard. 


estimated  that  this  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  100  places. 
Mr.    Schreiber   will    make    this 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


towers  near  Kutz  and  Golding. 

In  addition  to  the  money  for 
the  six  acre  area,  the  plan  will 
cost  the  University  an  addi- 
tional $100,000  to  build  a  new 
water  tower  to  replace  the  old 
ones.  The  new  water  tower  will 
meet  the  expanding  needs  of 
the  University  and  the  Cedar- 
wood  area.  The  plan  would  also 
permit  the  City  to  tie  into  the 
Brandeis  sewage  section  from 
Cedarwood.  thus  saving  $40,000 
it  would  need  to  build  a  new 
sewage  system.  The  reservoir 
and  the  water  towers  were  ac- 
quired last  month. 

The  new  site  between  the 
gymnasium  and  the  Fuller  In- 
firmary will  enable  the  Univer- 
sity to  continue  with  plans  for 
a  new  sports  center  and  swim- 
ming pool.  However,  the  exact 
site  of  the  center  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  City  owned 
water  pipes  are  under  much  of 
the  land  making  it  unusable 
for  construction.  The  land  can 
be  used  for  parking,  however. 
Long  range  plans  also  call  for 


Leaky  Pipes  Force 
Cholmondeleys  Move 

Cholmondeley's,  the  campus  coffee  .shop,  has  moved 
temporarily  into  the  CUistle  Snack  bar  at  night  because  of 
a  ''plumbing  failure"  in  its  old  site. 

Robert  Marcus,  manager  of  Cholmondeley's,  .said  that 
workers  have  torn  up  the  floor  trying  to  repair  the  .several 
leaks.  However,  he  stated  that  Cholmondeley's  will  return 

home    "hopefully    before    next*^        

week-end  "      He     added.      "We 


a  basic  medical  sciences  build- 
ing in  this  area. 

The  negotiations  for  the  land 
took  almost  two  years  because 
the  City  had  to  decide  that  it 
did  not  want  to  build  a  school 
on  the  site.  However.  Brandeis 
convinced  the  City  Council 
that  the  tract  is  too  far  from 
any  potential  neighborhood  it 
might  serve. 

The  final  vote  in  the  Council 
was  10-4  in  favor.  One  of  the 
Council  members  who  voted 
against  the  sale  said  tiiat  the 
land  could  have  a  rail  siding 
and  could  be  used  for  industry. 
Later  a  Brandeis  ofTicial  said 
that  it  would  be  poor  zoning  to 
put  a  factory  there  The  final 
price  of  $5().000  represents 
twice  the  assessed  valuation  of 
ihe  property. 

In  negotiating  the  sale  of  the 
property,  Lawrence  Kane  '57, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, said  that  the  University 
science  complex  will  aid  in 
bringing   industry   to   Waltham. 

In  working  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  land  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  future  acquisitions, 
Kane  has  molded  the  Univer- 
sity's 400  employees  who  live 
in  Waltham  into  a  political 
force  capable  of  putting  pres- 
sure on  the  City  Council. 

According  to  Kane  one  of  the 
future  projects  for  construction 
is  graduate  housing.  This  might 
necessitate  the  buildmg  of  high 
rise  apartments,  s  o  m  e  t  h  i  n  g 
never  done  before  in  the  City. 
Since  many  of  the  graduate 
students  have  children,  such  an 
apartment  would  impose  art 
additional  strain  on  the  Wal- 
tham school  system.  However, 
he  said  this  building  is  far  m 
the  future. 


want   to    go    back    to    our   cozy 
little  nook." 

In  order  to  permit  Cholmon- 
deley's to  continue  its  enter- 
tainment program  at  its  new 
location,  the  managers  put  a 
platform  in  the  middle  where 
it  can  be  seen  from  both  sides 
of  the  snack  bar. 

Marcus  said  that  the  snack 
bar  gives  the  waiters  a  lot  more 
space  in  which  to  work.  "Busi- 
ness is  better  by  accident.  Peo- 
ple come  here  expecting  to  find 
the  snack  bar  A  lot  of  people 
discover  Cliolmondeley's  who 
otherwise  would  never  have 
come."  He  added,  "we  are  ap- 
preciative of  the  dining  halls 
and  snack  bar  efforts" 

IVIost  customcM's  felt  that  the 
snack  bar  is  not  as  good  as  th" 
coffee  shop  for  folk  music  OiU' 
senior  girl  said.  The  snack  bar 
has  better  acoustics,  but  lacks 
atmosplu're  and  intimacy."  An- 
other girl  agreed  but  suggested 
tliat  popular  singers  w!io  draw 
bigger  crowds  sliould  use  the 
larger  snack  bar. 


Quarter  of  Freshman 


Enroll  in 


History  I 


Grim  111  Labels 
Dinner  Choice 
A  Fairy  Tale 


The  Thcofrc  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, o  profcssionol  repertory  com- 
pany, will  present  "Woiting  for 
Godot"  Wednesday  night  in 
Schwartz  Hail  at  8  p.m.  All  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ploy  will  go  to 
support  the  SNCC  project  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Admission  for  students 
is  $1,  oil  others  $2.  The  ploy  is 
being  presented  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Brandeis 
Friends  of  SNCC  and  the  Three 
Chapels. 

The  Friends  of  SNCC  hove  also 
announced  that  Robert  Moses, 
director  of  SNCC's  Mississippi 
Summer  Project,  will  speak  on 
campus  November  30.  in  con- 
nection with  a  series  of  educa- 
tional programs  planned  by  the 
group,  Dr.  Kloword  Zinn,  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  author  of  the  book 
"SNCC — The  New  Abolitionists," 
is  being  invited  to  the  campus  in 
the  near  future. 


About  :i  quarter  of  the  freshman  class  have  tMirolle<l 
in  History  la,  this  year's  e(|uivalent  to  Social  Science  1, 
which   had  l)een  mandatory   in  previous  years. 

There  are  Ml  students  enrolled  in  History  la,  as  con- 
trasted with  22!)  students  in  Politics  la,  221  in  Psychology 
la,  1;>S  in  Anlhroi)ology  la  and   IbK.   1:11    in  Economics  la, 

*1:K)  in  Sociology  la  and  2a.  and 
'41    in    Hi.story  ,51  a. 
I       It    must    he   noted,    hov/ever, 
j  that     the     figures,    relea.sed    l>y 
Eugene   C.    Black.    Associate 
j  Dean  of  the  Faruity.  d«)  not  in- 
dicati'  the  number  of  freshineti 
I  em-oiled  in  the  various  cour.ses. 
I  Presumably,  History  la  is  com- 
posed    solely    of    freshmen, 
w  h  e  r  e  a  s    the    other    cour.>es, 
which  fullill  both  first  and  .sec- 
ond    year     .Soci:)I     Science     re- 
quirements,   are    fairly    evenly 
divided  between   freslnnen  and 
upperclassmen. 

Up  to  this  year  .Social  Sci- 
ence I,  a  course  which  exam- 
ined the  development  of  West- 
ern society,  was  a  mandatory 
freshman  reciuirement  I^  a  s  t 
spring,  after  much  discussion, 
the  Council  of  the  School  of 
Social  Science,  consisting  oi 
chairmiMi  of  the  diflerent  So- 
cial .Science  departments,  de- 
cided to  change  the  require- 
ment. 

The  c  h  a  n  g  e   was   later   ap- 
pro vini  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty. 


'  Normati  Grimm,  Director  of 
I  Food  Service,  ha.s  decided  th<«t 
I  it  would  be  imf)ractical  to  in- 
stitute the  plan  to  provide  two 
I  hot  dishes  for  luncli  and  sup- 
;  per  that  uas  tentatively  agreed 
!  upon  in  a  meeting  of  Student 
j  Council  and  members  of  the 
i  administration  which  took 
place  in  September. 

I  He  said  the  dining  halls  will 
:  continue  to  use  "our  own  dis- 
I  cretion"  in  providing  hot  alter- 
'  natives  Occasionally,  the  din- 
j  uig  halls  do  serve  two  hot 
dishes.  He  saw  no  reason  to 
;  ch.mge  the  pr»  .-.ent  policy  He 
!  leii  tliat  a  suggestion  to  pro- 
I  vide  hamt)urgers  al  all  meals 
I  would  be  impractical. 

i  Grimm  said  that  there  has 
been  no  discussion  among  ad- 
I  ministrators  about  possible  re- 
j  vision  of  the  n\ei\\  contract 
structuii*.  but  added.  "Present 
contracts  are  adequate  for  our 
purpo.ses."  He  said  that  all 
questit)ns  c.  b  o  u  t  contracts 
should  take  finances  into  ac- 
count. 

Student  Council  leaders  feel 
that  some  revision  of  contracts 
is  very  important  At  present 
all  resident  students  are  re- 
quired to  pay  for  a  21  meal 
contract  except  those  living  in 
the  Ro.sfon  ar(>a,  who  may  have 
a  15  meal  contract. 


BSP  Presents 

Two  One-Act  Specials 

Jack  Richardson's 

"Gallows  Humor" 

and 

Jean  Gcncf's 

"The  Maids" 

November  20,  21,  22 
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^SelfCovemance'  in  Action 

A  recent  campus  incident  serves  to  refocus  our  atten- 
tion on  the  concept  and  term  '\self-governance." 

A  Dormitory  (Council  last  week  imposed  a  penalty  on 
one  of  the  dorm  residents  lor  violating  one  of  the  restric- 
tions decree<l  in  the  (iazetle  several  weeks  ago  and  de- 
clared to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  rules  announced  by 
the  Dean  of  Students  last  summer.  Dean  Leonard  Zion 
(Associate  Dean  of  Student  Affairs)  then  made  clear  to 
the  Dorm  Council,  the  resident  counselors,  etc.  that  the 
authority  to  imjKJse  penalties  on  students  who  violate 
dormitory  rules  lies  not  with  Dorm  Councils,  but  with  the 
Student  Board  of  Review. 

We  noticed  several  weeks  ago  that  the  Brandeis  con- 
ception of  "self-governance"  is  not  equivalent  to  the  con- 
ventional definition  of  self-government.  The  narrowness 
and  negativeness  of  the  ''guidelines"  handed  down  by 
various  administrators  emasculates  **self-governance*'  of 
the  very  essence  of  self-government:  the  authority  to  en- 
act legislation  governing  the  social  (in  the  gei.eral  sense 
of  the  word)  activities  of  the  members  of  the  community. 
The  current  situation,  then,  is  one  in  which  the  defini- 
tion of  **self-governance'*  becomes  so  narrow  as  to  disap- 
pear in  meaning.  The  situation  is  this: 

1)  The  members  of  the  residential  Brandeis  com- 
munity have  had  no  part  in  formulating  restrictions  af- 
fecting only  themselves ; 

2)  Many  of  these  restrictions  are  objectionable  to  a 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  community; 

3)  These  same  people  have  been  asked  to  report  each 
other  for  violating  the  restrictions; 

4)  But  the  groups  given  the  distasteful  task  of  polic- 
ing the  restrictions  have  been  denied  the  authority  to 
punish  offenders;  this  authority  lies  with  the  Administra- 
tive Committee,  which  has  delegated  it  to  SBR. 

5)  The  entire  system  has  been  declared  to  be  "self- 
governance"  in  action. 

The  "self-governance"  mask  is  transparent;  through 
n  we  see  not  a  democratic  society  but  rule  through  force. 


The  Graduate  Institution 

By  SANDRA  SWANSON 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Sandra  Swanson   is  a    graduate  student  at  Brandeis.) 

It  might  be  thought  that  graduate  education  is  an  improvement  over  undergrad- 
uate education.  Nothing  could  be  more  likely  and  less  true.  Everywhere  graduate  stu- 
dents in  both  the  sciences  and  humanities  are  the  least  free  members  of  the  academic 
society.  How  has  this  strange  situation  come  about? 

Institutionally,  graduate  students  are  the  most  vulnerable.  Undergraduates  are 
dependent  upon  professors  one  at  a  time;  the  recorded  power  of  the  teacher  over  the 
student  is  restricted  to  a  single* . _ 

faflure^or  enmTty  e^^^^^^^  The  rewarded  virtue  in  gradu-  ulty.    Yet.  in   general,  the  un- 

course     The   or ec^se   req^  '^^^   «^"^^^s   '^   ordinary   talent  lighted  stretch  of  American 

ments  "for  the  B.A.  decree  oro-    l^^vt^ned  by  extraordinary  ten-  education  remains  the  last,  the 

acity.  trial  by  water  of  the  PhD    It 

As  frightening,   however,  as  is  here  that  the  rule  of  men  has 

the  waste  of  able  but  unsacri-  not  submitted  to  the  rule  of 
evaluation  of  the'graduate  stu-  ^^^'"^  students  is  the  accom-  law 
dent  is  not  limited  to  course  P«ny>ng  corruption  of  the  sur-  What  can  be  done?  First,  a 
work  but  extends-necessarily  >:^^'^^5„^y  ^^^,.  competition,  demand  from  all  sides  that  no 
under  the  present  system— to  ^^^^  competition  is  that,  it  more  students  be  admitted  to 
the  general  worth  of  the  stu-  ^^^^^  ^^'^^^^  against  oneself,  graduate  study  than,  with  pro- 
dent  himself.  It  is  assumed  that  the  repeated  overcoming  of  vision  for  a  reasonable  number 
the  faculty,  by  retaining  unlim-  ^»"f  \«^"  ^^"^^  ^^^^^^  T^. ^^^"^.^  of  drop  outs,  the  various  grad- 
ited  academic  authority  over  ^^^ent  this  good  competition  is  uate  schools  are  willing  to  re- 
the  student  prevents  th/grant-  heightened  by  the  presence  of  tarn  and  to  graduate.  Secondly, 
ing  of  the'doctoraf  degree  to  ^vmpathetic  competitors  in  so  a  redrawing,  where  necessary, 
dullards  who  it  is  a^s  imed  are   ^'^^  '^*'  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  straining  to  of  the  qualifying  requirements 
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ments  for  the  B.A.  degree  pro- 
tect the  undergraduate  as  well 
as  limiting  him.  In  contrast,  the 
individual  or  corporate  faculty 


dullards  who,  it  is  assjmed,  are 
not    necessarily    eliminated    by 


excel    themselves.     Combined   for    degrees    to    establish    four 
with  a  questionably   necessary   years  as  the  normal  course  for 


undergraduate  trials  or  bv  higfi   ^""^  ^  quesiionaeiy   necessary   years  as  me  normal  course  f 
admission  standards.  ^!"^'^  ^^  ^^^  graduate  popula-    the    Ph.D.    degree.     Thirdly, 


admission  standards. 

Dependence  on  Faculty 


The  student  is  ever  conscious 
of  his  dependence  upon  the 
good  opinion  of  his  graduate 
faculty.  Even  the  general  ex- 
aminations, the  language  pro- 
ficiency   tests,    and    the    theses 


tion,  however,  "good"  competi-  critical  economy  in  the  amount 

..^.         ^    ^  tion   easily   folds   into    "bad"  of  fact  weighting  down  the  sev- 

Although  the  rationale  of  this   competition,      that      against  eral   graduate   examinations  in 

practice   is   understandable,   its   others.    Thus  arises  those  ugly  favor  of  true  apprenticeship  — 

effects  over-reach  Us  intent,    marks  of  the  anxious  graduate  the  communal  and  rigorous 

student — the  hoarding  of  books,  solving    of   problems   posed   by 

the    jealousy    of    information,  the  particular  discipline. 

the  factionalism  and  the  gossip.        if  graduate  schools  took  seri- 

Demand  for  Progress  ously  the  amount  of  forgetting 

^     ,   .   ,       ,  ,  during  the  very  years  of  formal 

,1      .L  ,  Certainly    there    are    islands  education  itself  thev  would  px- 

deS  'in"'M^l  t"  ^WonSerfand   Li  'P"  r'^'^'^y  P^l'^^l^  i^^f-'-  Pect  more  adventurl S'th'eir 

u     »".  ^"*^^    '"    wonderland    Medical   schools,    highly    selec-  students    and    less    knowlpdt^*^ 

^uKwif """'''" '^^'^'^^  "^^   tive  at  first,  do  eocpe^ct.fo  grad-  Such   hurdles   a^lanSe  e'x 

The  second  bad  hnhif  of  iHp    "f\^  5"  their  students  in  a  stip-  aminations,  oral  defenses,  and 

graduatlschoof  is    thP    r^nl^     ."^^^^l  number  of  years.    Mas-  the  "B"  average  might  then  be 

StfonofcomDetltion  R^rPlv    a'   ""^ /"^^^   '1   Teaching   pro-  valued,    or    de-valued,    on    the 

S  HraduaTe  sc^^^^^  grams  do  grant  some  of  the  in-  merits   of    their   utility    rather 

to   LLf  deer^s   to   pll^hn^i   ^""lu^^ .  ""^   graduate   education  than  of  their   origin.     To   pre- 

adn?itt^    A  M^lthusian  «tmn.     H '^^"""^  surrendering  to  its  bar-  serve  the  German-installed  sys- 

pCre^  s  u  b^t  I  e  hnrrass^^^^^^^    barisms.  Four  year  government  tematics    of    graduate    educa- 

and  limited  felowshfos  has  on     Z  ^^^""dation    fellowships    do,  tion  while  diluting  their   anx- 

usualTu'ccesslnTuffofat^^^  cur^the 'st'^d^em^agaT^^^^  j^  r^^^^"\r""i^   ^"^"  u"^". 

ifpatient  or  the  weak  hea'rted.   sible  second^tuUf  of  t^  higheredra'tlon.^""'""^'    '' 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Open  Society 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  jollowing  editorial  was  printed 
incorrectly  in  this  space  two  weeks  ago.) 

One  of  Dr.  Sachar's  subjects  in  his  recent  "dialogue" 
with  the  assembled  "student  leaders"  was  the  relationship 
between  the  city  of  Waltham  and  Brandeis  University  He 
pointed  out  that  a  certain  article  in  The  Justice  was  in 
considerable  conflict  with  what  he  termed  "the  fundamen- 
talist Christian"  beliefs  of  many  of  the  residents.  Dr 
Sachar  asserted,  i)erhaps  accurately,  that  the  anti-Bran- 
deis  feelings  engendered  by  this  sort  of  thing  are  detri- 
.mental  to  Brandeis  development  and  progress. 

This,  coupled  with  the  President's  assertion  that  cen- 
sorship of  student  publications  is  the  farthest  thing  from 
his  mind,  leads  us  to  believe  that  Dr.  Sachar  would  like  to 
see  these  publications  exercise  some  form  of  self-censor- 
ship that  would  make  living  with  Waltham,  and  thus  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  the  University,  somewhat 
easier. 

This  kind  of  thinking  is  inconsistent  with  the  goals 
of  a  great  liberal-arts  university.  A  university  does  not 
exist  to  expand  or  to  acquire  land;  neither  does  it  exist  in 
order  to  provide  the  town  in  which  it  is  located  with  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  newspaper  copy.  A  great  liber- 
al arts  university  exists  precisely  to  call  into  question,  and 
to  suggest  alternatives  for,  the  prevalent  beliefs  of  con- 
temporary society,  whether  these  beliefs  concern  biologi- 
cal, chemical,  moral  or  philosophical  matters. 

The  Justice  intends  to  continue  its  policy  of  providing 
a  place  where  ideas,  no  matter  how  unconventional,  may 
be  suggested  and  discussed.  We  apologize  in  advance  for 
the  trouble  we  may  cause  the  President  in  acquiring  more 
land  at  future  Waltham  City  Council  meetings. 


Indignant  Idealist 

This  is  only  my  first  year  as 
a  graduate  student  here  at 
Brandeis,  so  many  of  you  will 
have  to  pardon  my  naivete. 
Last  week  I  had  occasion  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Uni- 
versity Bookstore.  As  in- 
structed by  the  large  sign 
placed  outside  by  the  manage- 
ment, I  left  my  books  on  the 
shelf  against  the  wall.  When 
I  came  out,  one  of  my  books 
had  been  stolen.  I  advised  the 
manager  of  my  plight  and  was 
calmly  told  "I  wouldn't  call  it 
stealing  unless  you  don't  trust 
our  Brandeis  students  to  return 
the  book."  I  assured  him  that 
it  was  a  very  provocative  defi- 
nition, but  where  I  come  from 
(the  wilds  of  Wayne  State  U. 
in  Detroit)  it  was  called  steal- 
ing. 

"Surely  you  can't  hold  us 
responsible,"  he  exclaimed. 
But,  indeed,  he  was,  I  pointed 
out,  as  the  bookstore  had  in- 
structed me  to  leave  my  books 
outside  and  yet  failed  to  pro- 
vide any  security  to  guard 
against  theft.  He  then  told  me 
that  it  was  cheaper  for  the 
bookstore  to  operate  in  this 
manner  and,  by  a  concerted 
stretch  of  imagination,  I  was 
able  to  comprehend  his  reason- 
ing. It  appears  that  books  are 
much  easier  to  pilfer  when  they 
can  be  concealed  between 
other  books.  When  I  asked  him 
why  the  bookstore  didn't  ar- 
range some  space  inside  the 
door  for  students  to  leave  their 
books,  he  replied  that  he  had 
the  administration  to  contend 
with  and  that  there  was  simply 
not  enough  space  or  money  to 
expand. 

I  was  advised  that  the  only 
recourse  I  had  (the  height  of 
humility)  was  to  place  a  sign 
outside  the  store  pleading  with 
the  thief  for  the  return  of  my 
book.  This  I  did,  not  because 
the  book  itself  was  that  expen- 
sive, but  because  it  was  irre- 
placeable. I  had  read  the  en- 
tire book  and  it  contained  all 
of  the  undcrlinings  and  mar- 
ginal notes  which  I  will  find 
necessary  later  in  the  semester. 
Beside  this  and  the  fact  that 
four  of  the  seven  books  that  I 


attempted  to  locate  in  the  li- 
brary in  preparation  for  a  term 
paper  were  presumed  stolen  by 
the  librarians  after  many 
checks,  I  have  no  further  com- 
plaints. (1  might  add  that,  in  a 
rare  burst  of  satiric  genius,  one 
quite  witty  student  undersigned 
J.  E.  Hoover  on  my  note  outside 
of  the  bookstore.) 

I  was  assured  by  all  that 
cheating  was  quite  common- 
place here  at  Brandeis.  but  in- 
curable idealist  that  I  am,  I 
could  not  seem  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  profound  sense  of  ethi- 
cal justice  and  righteous  indig- 
nation I  saw  expressed  by 
Brandeis  students  in  regards  to 
the  Administration's  new 
"Rule,"  among  many  other  con- 
ceived deprivations  and  restric- 
tions. 

I  can  see  quite  easily,  in  this 
age  of  conceptual  manipulation 
and  linguistic  hocus-pocus,  how 
many  others  here  besides  the 
bookstore  manager  have  suc- 
ceeded quite  easily  in  separat- 
ing their  private  and  public 
definitions  of  reality,  in  the 
language  of  C.  Wright  Mills  I 
can  see  where  the  theft  of  just 
my  book  is  my  "trouble,"  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  per- 
vasive nature  of  thievery  and 
the  pathetic  distortion  of  fun- 
damental ethics  to  conform 
with  this  appalling  reality  are 
Brandeis'  "issue." 

It  is  also  rather  clear  that  for 
every  student  who  steals  a  book 
there  are  two  or  three  or  more 
others  who  know  that  he  has 
stolen  and  do  nothing  about  it 
And  as  Rolf  Hochhuth  has  so 
poignantly  and  dramatically 
demonstrated  in  "The  Deputy" 
to  witness  an  evil  and  not  de- 
clare yourself  opposed  makes 
one  a  secret  albeit  unwilling 
accomplice. 

Jerold  M.  Starr 

Graduate  Grumbles 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Lewis 
Serbin  was  president  oi  the 
class  of  1964  during  the  senior 
year     A    copy   of    this    letter 

SacharT    ""'    ''   '''''  ^'^"^ 

I  w  o  u  1  d  have  responded 
earlier  to  your  editorial  "Art 
for  Art's  Sake"  in  the  October 


20th  issue  but  I  have  just  re- 
ceived it.  Unfortunately  your 
editorial  serves  as  an  excellent 
example  of  what  the  major 
faults  of  the  Justice  are  —  at 
times  —  statement  without 
validating  the  bases  of  your 
opinions. 

The  University  can  be  validly 
criticized  on  many  issues,  but 
this  is  not  one  of  them.  The 
University,  throughout  its  his- 
tory, has  consistently  attempted 
to  bring  honorary  degree  re- 
cipients as  well  as  creative  arts 
winners  to  campus  to  speak  If 
you  would  take  the  time  to 
check  Gen.  Ed  S  programs  of 
past  years  you  will  notice  that 
these  efforts  have  been  some- 
what successful.  As  a  past 
chairman  of  Gen.  Ed.  S  1  have 
worked  with  Dr.  Sachar  on  the 
programs,  and  therefore,  know 
that  he  has  earnestly  tried  to 
make  available  to  students  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  those 
who  have  been  honored  by  the 
university  by  trying  to  arrange 
for  them  to  come  to  campus. 
Although  the  means  of  "shar- 
ing"with  these  outstanding  men 
and  women  may  be  improved, 
the  implication  that  the  Uni- 
versity administration  has  neg- 
lected the  students  and  has  had 
its  own  selfish  aims  in  mind 
(i.e.  money  and  dinners)  is  un- 
fair and  untrue.  An  apology,  on 
your  part,  to  the  administration 
would  be  an  honorable  and 
honest  act.  .  .  . 

Lewis  Serbin  '64 

EDITOR'S  REPLY:  The 
point  of  our  editorial  "Art  jar 
Art's  Sake'  is  this:  There  has 
been  no  effort  made  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Creative  Arts  Awards 
presentations  into  the  Vnivcr- 
sity's  activities  in  a  way  that 
will  enhance  the  education  of 
the  students  studying  the  arts 
represented  by  the  winners. 
Somet  hing  of  this  sort  could 
be  done  if  the  artists  were  to 
live  on  campus  for  several  days. 
The  Gen.  Ed.  S.  lectures,  which 
in  the  past  have  generally 
taken  the  form  of  40-minute 
autobiographical  sketches,  do 
not  serve  this  function.  More- 
over few  Award  winners  lec- 
ture in  the  Gen.  Ed.  S  or  any 
other  lecture  series. 
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At  Other  Schools 

Believe  It  or  Not 

By  BARBARA  APPELL 

Considerable  stir   has  been  caused   here   by   vandal- 
ism. However,  at  other  institutions   of  higher  learning, 


Interview 


Howard  Zinn 


How  Many 


Times . . . 


? 


Philip  Tankel 


_,  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  i\Ir.  Howard  Zinn,  author  of 

thieves  are  more  selective  and  steal  with  greater  finesse,  The  Southern   Mystique  and  SNCC-The  New  Abolitionists,  plus  numerous  articles  in 

than  do  our  home-grown  variety.   A  typical  example  is  various  journals  such  as  The  New  Republic  and  The  Nation.    The  account  of  our  talk 

found  on  the  pages   of  a  November  issue  of  the  Daily  i^*^.  to  say  the  least,  skimpy,  mainly  because  too  many  ideas  were  discussed  in  a  rela- 

Californian.  Someone  at  the  school  or  from  another  local  tively  short  time.  Aside  from  Mr.  Zinn's  writing   and   teaching   for   seven   years    at   a 

school  went   into   the   Student4. Negro  college  in  Georgia,  now  at  Boston  University,  he  is  also  advisor  to  SNCC.  This 

Union  office  and  stole  a  cannon.  •     tv/t       i  •  unique    combination   of  theory*^^ —  ^  — 

At  Xavier  College,  thieves  have  f^ssors  in  Maryland.  The  polit-  and  experience  has  made  Mr.    choice  of  prison  or  compliance,    ance  was  not  compulsory    they 

gone    vain.    Two    mirrors    are   j!^^*    science    professors    at  Zinn  one  of  the  spokesmen  in   the  segregationist  leaders  will    came   every   day   during    the 

missing  from  the  men's  wash-   y^"^"^^"  college  rigged  the  vot-  the  civil  rights  movement.  Al-    comply,  as  they  already  have,   summer  session   and  came  with 

room,  according  to  the  Xavier   mg    machines   there.   The   vote  though  the  discussion  centered    Both  former  Governor  Barnett    a  spirit  which  is  rarely  found 

News.  registered   311-163   in  favor  of  on   civil   rights,   we   also   went    and  Governor  Wallace,  the  two    anywhere    else   in    the    Ameri- 

•  ♦  •  benator  Barry  Goldwater.  The  into    such    areas   as    education,    leading    segregationists    in    the   can  educational  system  " 

This    tidbit    should    brighten   school  newspaper  wrote  a  vio-  the   socio-economic  framework    South,  have  backed  down  when       t  a«knH  Mr    7iMn  wi.ni  Hn^ 

up  Brandeis  spirits  which  have   ^%^},  editorial    challenging    one  of  American  society,  and  a  few    faced   with  prison.  nf  «Phn.»K;  wor..  nooH^^^i    L  il? 

been  depressed  after  the  loss  of   of  the  professors  to  back  up  his  comments    on    the    intellectual        "The  Civil  Rights  movement    ew^roH  netaea,  ne  an- 

several  soccer  games.  The  Hof-   claim   that   as   Goucher  goes,  vitality  of  American  society.         in  the  South  is  an  example  of        .7,,;:  ..,,..,. 

stra  Chronicle's  October  twen-  fo   goes  the   East  Coast.   Then,  o..P«i*inn  the  Negroes'  channeling  anger    ^,    We  need  schools  in  the  mid- 

ty-ninth  issue  tells  the  sad.  sad   the   guilty   professors  admitted  *"«  ^^^^^  *|uesuon  ^^^    frustrations    into    a    con-    ^^^  ^}  th^  community  as  van- 

story  of  Fermin  Guerre,  a  stu-   ^"^t  they  had  hxed  the  voting        My    first    question    involved   structive,    socially    dynamic   ^^'^''.^s   of   new  thought   which 

dent    at    Hofstra.    Guerre    lost   machines  so  that  the  first  two  what    happened    in   Mississippi   force.  They  were  angry  before     ^^"^^    promote    social    under- 

the    Eastern    Regional    jacks   hundred   Johnson   votes   would  last   summer   and   where   the    but  the  clarity  of  the  struggle 

tournament    because    when   ^^..^.^   Goldwater.   The   Daily  situation  stands  now.  Mr.  Zinn    in  the  South  made  the  transf^^r 

forced    to   scoop    up    ten   jacks   Californian,    in    their   coverage  replied.  "Aside  from  what  has   of  emotion  much  easier  than  in 


blindfolded,  he  missed  one.  He   ?^  the  story  added  that  in  de-    happened  to  the  Negro  people    the  North.  I  say  "constructive' 
had.    previous    to    the    tourna-   fense  of  liberty,  it  was  neces-    in  that  state,  the  problem  has   becau.se,  for  inst  nee.  it  is  sig- 


standing.  One  sort  of  transi- 
tionary  step  is  the  program 
SNCC  is  setting  up,  where  field 
workers  can  take  time  out  of 
the  field  to  engage  in  intense 
ment  been  bothered  by  a  sticky  sary  to  watch  out  for  political  become  one  of  a  direct  con-  nificant  that  t  h  e  juvenile  de-  f?"^»"ars  on  problems  of  poli- 
left  thumb    but  gamely  refused    science  professors.  frontation  between  the  Federal   linquency  rate  dropped  drasti-    "P  and  economics  and  philoso- 

to   let   that    l)e   the   excuse    for  Brandeis  Football  Government   and   the   state   of   cally  in  Albany,  Georgia  when    PiV- This  combining  of  the  two 

his  loss.   He  confessed  that  he        ^     ,     anaeis  rooiuaii  Mississippi.  The  issue  is  clear:    the    movement    reached    there,   f/^ments.    the    experience    and 

just  wasn't  in  shape.  .    ^^  Levy  at  the  Musical  free-    Will   the   Federal   Government   However,  in  the  North  the  ene-   ^''^  theory,  is  what  is  so  obvi- 

Slacks  and  Liquor 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  _  ..  __       „ 

colleges    everywhere    are    en-   some    folks    at    the    University  of  letting  the  state  government  social   workers.'    (the  phrase 

gaged    in    a    stirring    campaign   of  California  at  Berkeley  might  alone;    to    continue    to    violate    comes    from    your    Marcuse)         r                • 

for   more  intellectual   freedom,    give  us  theirs.  Two  weeks  ago,  these  laws  tragically,  and  with    The  hypocrisy  of  the  Northern    .7        summing  up  our  talk  Mr. 

The  girls  from  Jackson,  because    the  football  coach  was  hung  in  impunity.    What    is   also    obvi-    situation    leads   to   such  things    ^'"".  '-o  u  c  hed    on    the    idea 

(Continued  on  Page  6)  ous   is   that   if   faced   with   a  as  the  riots  last  summer                vyhich  at  this  point  is  probably 

the   most  relevant  to  Brandeis 


Ur.  L^vy  at  the  Music  I  free-  Will   the   Federal   Government  However,  in  the  North  the  ene-  ^"^  meory,  is  what  is  so  obvi- 

form  exam,  inquired.  "Do  you  live    up   to    its    responsibilities  my    is   nebulous     vague-    one's  ^"f^y    missing   from    American 

want  to  bring  football  back  to  and  enforce  the  Constitution  or  demands  for  housing,  jobs,  etc.,  ^.^^'^^'^.^    and    university    situa- 

Brandeis?"  If  we  want  a  team  continue   its   present   approach  are      met     with      'smiles     and  tions.' 


Do  We  Care? 


of  a  motion  of  the  Student 
Council,  may  possibly  earn  the 
right  to  wear  slacks  on  the  hill 
during  cold  and  inclement 
weather  at  their  own  discretion. 
Certainly  it  is  a  big  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  rule 
which  stated  that  blizzard  con- 
ditions had  to  prevail  before 
the  girls  could  wear  slacks. 
However,  the  measure  must 
still   be  approved  by  the  Dean 


Honesty  Questionnaire 

Does  He  or  Doesnt  He? 


By  JONATHAN  BRANT 

Not  long  ago,  the  Justice  distributed  to  many  Brandeis  economy  with  Tts  tremendous 
before  it  can  go  into  effect,  the    undergraduates  a  survey  concerning  the  subject  of  Hon-   polarities  between  wealth  and    cause  of  automation.  Similarly, 


"SNCC  workers  are  looking  ^u.^.^tc 
to  the  North  and  asking  ques-  ^^^^ents. 
tions,  important  questions,  about  "The  whole  drive  is  at  a 
what  happens  when  Mississippi  Pivotal  point  The  CIO.  in  the 
becomes  like  New  York  State  '^^'^  received  enough  token 
and  Jackson  like  New  York  concessions  to  cause  it  to  lose 
City.  The  movement  is  illumi-  '^s  progressive  fervor  and  po- 
nating  the  really  deep  wounds  tential  social  egalitarianism.  So 
in  our  social  body.  These  can  *!-  never  really  touched  the  mil- 
be  traced,  finally,  to  our  skewed  I'ons  of  workers  who  are  now 

in    tremendous    difficulties    be- 


Tufts  Weekly  says. 


rr^v.'      u      .  r  esty  on  and  off  Campus.  Because  of  the  conflict  of  mid-  /^o^'tii^o^^''"''''?'''"^  ^T^^  ^^   SNrr'r;,n  now  Kouin  i.  r.u  . 

This     heartening     piece     of    ^^^i^    ^,,.«,,     ,.,.^    u..,,^   «^f    ,r«f    «,.«^.j^f«^    fu«   f«ii, ,:»,.-      f   ^'^"   "^^^   soon    be   used   to   at-    p^^^  can  now  begin  to  falter 

v,^    "   ""  '      ""      ""  '  '    "  or    tack   specific  economic   inequi-    '"  ^*^c 


news  was  followed  by  the  an-  ^erm  exams,  we  have  not  yet  completed  the  tallying 

nouncement  of  the  banning  of  the  questionnaire  but  are  able  to  give  a  preliminary  reix)rt  ties." 

liquor  at  Trinity   College,   re-  about   the   results.   Basically,    the   survey   covered   three 

ported  by  the  same  issue  of  the    major    areas:    legal    questions.^.,— 

Tufts  Weekly.  Staled  reason  for  dislionesty    in   and   around   tlie^ 

the   ban  of   liquor  at   all   social  classroom,  and  honesty  in  rcla- 

f unctions    for     undergraduates  tion  to  universitv  rules. 

was  "the  desire  to  promote  an  p  ** 

atmosphere     which     would     be  Patterns 

conducive    to    academic    excel-  The   questions   which   were 

lence."    After    this    announce-  designed  to  question  concept  of 


.    the  civil-rights  movement  and 
can  now  begin  to  fj 
presence  of  partial  suc- 


Educational  Problems 


cess. 

*'Or.    hopefully,    the    truth 

that  not  early  enough  has  been 

Mr.  Zinn  sounded  a  little  like   done   will    be    recognized     and 

dishonest  and  almost  no  people    Paul    Goodman    when    he    dis-    the    present    spirit    and    drive 


have     claimed    to    have    done  cussed    the    educational    impli-  will  be  transferred  to  social  ob- 

these    egregious   actions.    How-  cations  of  these  current  social  jectives    beyond    desegregation 

ever,  a  high  percentage  of  peo-  changes.  of  a  few  facilities  " 
pie  call  "taking  products  from        "Those   that  could   use  edu-        Again     but    for    nol    miirh 

...._ „„.„ , _._    a     broken     vending    machine"  cation   the  m  os  t  dynamically,  longer    the  quesU^^^^^ 

ment    by    the    President,    three    legality    reveal    an    interesting   and    "Putting   a    pin    in   a    pay  receive    the    least    amount    and  today's    college    students-    Art* 

hundred    students    took    to    the    pattern.  Thus  far.  nearly  all  the    P"one  to  make  a  free  call"  dis-  even    that    is    of    the    poorest  you    willing    to    move    -i  h  o  4  d 

streets    chanting     "We     want   surveys    have    called    such    ac-   honest  bui  nearly  everyone  ad-  quality    It  was   truly  inspiring  to    commit   yourselves  \o   the 

booze."    and    "We   Shall    Over-    tions     as      "Taking     textbooks   mits    to    having    done    it.    Ap-  to    teach    Negro    teen-agers    in  achievement  of  a  more  iust  and 

come"  from  the  bookstore"  and  "tear-   parently   the   vending  machine  one  of  the  Mississippi  Project's  truly    human    society     or    will 


They  must  grow  friskier  pro-    ing  pages  from  a  library  book" 


Sexy.^  Shocking!  Dirtp 


t 


Bv   BEN  SAUDI 


pany  are  —  considered  so 
wealthy  that  a  free  ten  cent 
call  or  coke  makes  little  dif- 
ference. 

The  questions  regarding 
,    ,      ,  ^  study  habits  and  dishonesty  in 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  (Maury  Rokeach  is  one  of  the  foremost  the  classroom  reveal  similar  in- 
blurb  writers  today  and  is  well  kjiown  for  his  work  with  such  teresting  trends.  Major  "sins" 
firms  as  Houghton  Mifflin,  Knopf,  and  Strietz,  as  well  as  other  which  are  generally  considered 
minor  publishing  companies.  The  interview  was  taped  at  his  dishonest  and  rarely  done  are 
Madison  Avenue  office  last  week.)  ...     those  such  as  "Letting  someone 

Q.  Mr.  Rokeach,  how  long  have  you  been  doing  this  copy  your  term  paper"  —  and 
sort  of  work,  how  did  you  get  into  it,  and  what  sort  of  "taking  crib  notes  to  an  exam." 
training  did  you  need?'  Jior;n^h\  queXr^'  '"' 


companies    and    the    American   Freedom  Schools.  While  attend-   you  stop  here*' 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- . ' 


Japanese  Students  Air 
Impressions  of  America 

Four  Japanese  student  leaders  visiting  P>randeiH  as 
part  of  their  introduction  to  American  political  and  .social 
institutions  took  turns  criticizing  the  United  States  and 


A.  Well,  as  thi..  l.iog  say...  fye  been  in  the  Rame  prac-  Tuor  mTeaSTt'Th'e  "require!   WBR^'lasl  ThurX"  ''"'"'^  '^  ''""'"'  ^"''''  '^''"''"'''''"  ^'" 


tically  since  the  word  was  coined.  I  knew  that  I  was  des-  material"    among    those    who 
tined  to  l)e  what  I  am  ever  since  my  7th  grade  English  think   it  honest  and   dishonest 


teacher  tried 
successfully 


fortunately  un-^_ 
to    get    me    to 


but    most     people     believe    in 


"Reading  a  trot  in  addition  to  ?"^^^    between    American    and 


The  talk  centered  around  the  students'  experiences  in 
the   United    States,    the   differ-^. 


stop  writing  sentence  fragments  sound    dirty     Im    working    on 

and   start   using   complete  sen-  one  now  for  a  Scorch,  ook  pa- 

tences.  I  admit,  it's  still  a  real  perback.s    and  it  look,  like  it  11  ,  •     .      ^   r,       o  • 

temptation,    and    I'd    hate    to  '^^  something  on^the  order  of.        On    the   subject   of   Brandeis 


the  required  material." 
Reporting  A  Violation 


Japanese  education  and  student  t'ducation.  Later  on,  in  response 

life.     American     domestic    and  to  a  question,  he  ansvverel  that 

foreign   politics,   and  the  possi-  American      over-simplify     (he 

bilities  of  socialism   in   Ameri-  value  distinctions  they   make. 


to  be  read."  You  see  what  I 
mean*'  A  subject,  a  verb,  and 
the  book's  forgotten  within  the 
week.  I  think  Morty's  writing 
Mutual  of  Omaha  policies  now. 
As  for  training,  all  you  need  is 
a  handful  of  adjectives,  two  or 
three  verbs,  and  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  conjunction.?,  preposi- 
tions, and  good  taste.  But  no- 
body's a  genius  from  the  start. 
After  all.  it  takes  time  and  a 
lot  of  practice  to  be  able  to  look 
at  the  title  of  a  book,  read  a 
few  pi-ges.  and  then  decide  how 
you're  going  to  blurb  it.  There 
are  really  only  two  or  three 
criteria  for  us  blurbists.  What 
it  boils  down  to  is  that  it's  got 
to  be  misleading  and  it's  got  to 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


I.   D.   TABS 

All  students  who  hove 
paid  the  Student  Actirities 
Fee  will  have  tabs  put  on 
their  ID  cords  on  Thurs- 
doy,  November  19  from 
11  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  in 
Fefdberg  Lounge.  Students 
who  hove  not  yet  paid  the 
$30.  fee  may  pay  Frank 
Bloch,  Student  Council 
Treasurer. 


party.  The  last  of  the  oii-  recounting  tlie  i>reconceptiuris  sioiiity  of  atomic  war  in  Lite 
campus  questions.  »"Not  re-  that  he  brought  with  him  over-  world.  He  stressed  that  thoy  are 
porting  a  violation  of  a  Bran-  seas.  He  said  that  he  felt  Am-  not  Communists.  Although  it 
deis  rule,  regardless  of  whether  ericans  to  be  rational  people  may  happen  that  the  student 
you  consider  it  to  be  a  just  whose  culture  permitted  social  platform  may  coincide  with 
rule"  is  generally  regarded  as  mobility.  When  he  arrived  he  those  of  the  more  progressive 
dishonest   but  almost  everyone   found  that  wiiereas  Americans    political  parties  and  that  many 

claims    to    have   done    it   in   value    individualism    in    their    students    participate    in     party 

other  words,  not  reporting  a  social  organization,  they  tend  to  affairs,  the  student  organiza- 
violation         '  conform   to  prevailing  political    tions  and    the   parties   are   .sep- 

These  comments  indicate  the  omnions,      especially      in      the   arate.    The    student   //r^'-Jni^f- 
general  trends  which  have  been   ^P^^^'^e  of  foreign  relations.  tions   exist    to    ^^^^k    \Ik>   ^  '^^^ 

observed  during  the  tallying  of  Another  student  then  pro-  ^"l^Sl^'^if  ^"^'^'^  criticize  the 
the  questionnaire.   When   this  ceded  to  compare  Japanese  and   sovern    cni.  j  n    ♦ 

process  is  complete,  we  shall  American  education.  Although  One  of  the  Japanese  .said  that 
publish  the  exact  percentages  he  admitted  that  America  had  altho-ugh  many  Americaris  are 
for  each  question  and  analyze  better  facilities  for  education,  becoming  politically  m»"«^. 
this  in  terms  of  class  and  sex.  and  students  here  are  closer  to  ^"^y  P''<?tc'*  '^^.^^'''^  /^"'9,"?  * 
The  final  resulU  will  be  avail-  their  teachers,  they  don't  un-  Party  system  This  makes  it  im- 
able  soon.  derstand   the  social   nature  of  (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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South  American  Critique 


The  Peruvian  Dilemma 


Roberto  Morquez  Binet 


Peru's  present  situation  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  Latin  American 
country,  except  Cuba,  where  there  is  no  longer  an  oligarchical  class  or  "extractive" 
foreign  interests.  It  is  the  situation  of  the  underdeveloped  country  which,  consistantly 
exploited,  remains  underdeveloped.  The  countries  of  South  America  are  abundant  with 
virtually  all  the  prime  natural  resources,  all  the  things  necessary  for  man  to  live,  and 
Peru  is  not  the  poorest  in  such  resources  among  these  nations.  It  is  among  the  world's 
leading    producers    of    cotton„j, 


In  Defiance  of  the  Travel  Ban 

The  Soldier  —  Scholars 

By  DONALD  S.   YOST 

Last  summer  my  wife  and  I  were  among  the  85 
members  of  the  group  which  traveled  to  Cuba  in  defiance 
of  the  State  Department  ban  on  travel.  While  we  were  in 
Cuba  as  guests  of  the  Cuban  Federation  of  University 
Students,  we  toured  the  entire  island  and,  although  we  had 
a  schedule  of  places  to  visit  such  as  schools  and  factories 
they   were  voluntary,    and   we,,|_ ' 


can  compete  with  Chilean  cop- 
per and  Venezuelan  oil,  has  a 
large  fishing  industry  and  ex- 
ports sugar  and  cane  extracts. 
Yet,  like  all  of  Latin  America, 
except  Cuba,  the  great  majority 
of  the  Peruvian  people  live  in 
hunger    and    disease,    continue 
to    be    exploited    and     remain 
among  the  most   impoverished 
people  of  the  world.   1   do  not 
pretend  to  offer  here  a   logical 
©r    systematic    presentation    of 
the   entire  labyrinth   of  Peru's 
social,    economic    and    political 
complexities.      I      will      merely 
give,  as  clearly  and   succinctly 
as  I  am  able,  a  general  view  of 
the   situation   in   Peru,   the  dif- 
ferences   between    the    regions, 
and  more  particularly,  provide 
some  insight  into  the  country's 
fundamental  problem  with  the 
political  results  it  has  had,  and 
continues  to  have. 


■^^t^v 


The  Rascasca,  native  dance,  in  fiesta. 


The    Politics 

Peru   is   a   constitutional    re- 


genuine  reform  as  a  dangerous  port,  are  on  the  coast.  It  is  here 
challenge  to  their  established  where  the  country's  white  mid- 
position.  Among  the  represen-  die  and  upper  classes,  descend- 
public  and  in  theory  a  sove-  Natives  of  the  people  to  the  ents  of  Spanish  and  European 
reign  and  democratic  state.  It  is  ^«"gress  are  not  a  few  who  stock  are  concentrated.  They 
a  unitary  not  a  federal  state  V^'"'"  P*'*!^^^^  ^^'^  aristocracy,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
but  its  legislature  is  bi-cameral  ^^^  candidate  who  assumes  the  majority  on  the  coast,  but  the 
and  its  constitution  provides  ^^^'^^  «^  J^f,  Presidency  must  population,  though  not  homo- 
for  the  election  by  all  literate  ^J^J^  carefully  consider  what  geneous.  is  mixed.  There  is  a 
adults  of  a  president  every  six  l^'t  policies  regarding  this  sec-  large  mestizo  (mixed  Indian 
years.  The  representatives  to  }?ro?"^,  ^^^  V^^\l^  foreign  and  Spam sh  blood)  population. 
the  two  houses,  Senators  and  (U.S.)  interests  m  the  country  There  are  a  number  of  Indians 
Delegates,  from  the  various  De-  7^1  r  !!^ ^'^l  I  ^^  ?7'''^^  ^^^  a  small  Chinese  community 
partments.   Provinces  and  Dis-   ^}^^    fmancial     and     political    (descendents  of  the  coolies  who 

tricts  are  also  selected  -  at  the  STn^c  m/c?T  ^^''   "^^f'   '/  ^^  f^""*".  ^°  ^^^"^-   "^^  ^"^i«"  — 

same  time  as  the  president  -  in  ^^  !,nH   rfn7fn?rT/  ^"^  ^""V  ^^.'V^  ^'""^.  ^"  ''^^"'^^^  »"  P^^^^ 

^     direct     "popular"     election.  P"   ^"^"^^tIv^^  a^^""'^"^'  k^ 

These  senators  and  delegates  -  p^^,.'     ?mnnHc  ^atm    America,  by  the  more  "advanced"  sectors 

and  their  number  varies  in  ac-  ^t  "  ^il^^f     f  iT^^  Li'^'?^^""  ""^J^^  l""^^^    ^^^  prejudice  to 

cord  with  the  population  -  to-  ""Z,  T'l^^lY'^^t^l^^^u^'''  ^^'"^^  ^^l^  indigenous  is  subject 

gether   constitute   the   body   of  ^^^^  '!5,^*^P;?.^i'.  (mostly  cheap  is  vaguely  similar  to  that  which 

law  makers,  the  Congress.  The  ['^^     materials),     a      situation  the  Negro  is  made  to  face   in 

laws  promulgated  by  the  con-  Xul\J!lt^  ^>f  "^^  it  continu-  the  U.S.   He  is  considered  un- 

gress  affect  all  Peruvians.  The  f.nfnvnrnh^  .^Hninnn""%'"  ^"  couth,  unworthy  of  respect;  his 
? . r    ..a: 1 :4i 1    unfavoTablc      balance   of   oav-    imHiUnnc-    T^rjmitive    and     na- 

rejected.  This  has 

linues  to  have,  a 

ith  the  situa- 

or'amendments  is  small.  The  S^"  ^^Vh^^f^Xr^v^?^'''^^^^^^  tion  of  hopeless  poverty  in 
population  of  Peru  is  approxi-  ^*^^"-  The  Peruvian  military  which  the  Indian  finds  himself 
n^^ely  eleven  mi  lion  p?ople.  f^'Y*^  "«  d.scernable  purpose;  and  is,  further,  part  of  the  rea- 
ThegLit  majority  of  this  num-  ^^^'^  P""^^  function  seems  to  son  why  he  has  traditionally 
ber    60%  or  more,  is  i in  be  as  an  arm  of  the  conservative   been    kept    out    of    significant 

Qer.  DUA    or  I     rt.    s  ^^  ^y^^    coiintTy     with    participation    in    the    national 

whom  they  are  allied.  More-  life.  The  Indian,  who  has  often 
over,  the  conservative  forces  come  to  accept  a  stoic  fatalism 
control  the  congress.  A  conser-  and  whose  experience  has 
vative  party,  the  Apristas,  taught  him  to  adopt  a  defens- 
holds     the     majority     m     both   ive  attitude  toward   the  white 

ted 


were   always   free    to   go   any     »»,  .    -^     . 

where  we  wanted  on  our  own   ^"^i.  ^--astro   regime    is    in   im- 

and  talk  to  anyone.  "]^^^^^f   danger   of   being  top- 

Testing  the  Travel  Ban         S^nhappy'.'  fhaT't  "^rTS'^'Z 
Why  did  we  go  to  Cuba?  Our   ^fjo^gh  food  or  clothing  avail- 
primary   aim    was    to   test    the   ^."^^'   ^"^   Cuba    is   a  police 
travel  ban  which  we  believe  is   ^^^J,?".     . 

unconstitutional.    We    would   ^  ^"'^  ^^  not  what  I  found  in 
have  gone  to  any  country  which   Cuba. 

is  listed  as  ofT-limits  to  Ameri-  .  ^"^  ^^  ^he  first  people  I  met 
cans:  Cuba,  Albania,  China,  ^^  .^""^^  ^^s  the  current  As- 
North  Vietnam,  or  North  Ko-  f^ciated  Press  Correspondent, 
rea.  The  "law"  under  which  He  w  a  s  extremely  unhappy 
Americans  cannot  travel  to  ^"out  the  news  situation  re- 
these  countries  is  section  warding  Cuba  in  the  American 
1185  (b)  of  the  Walter-McCar-  newspapers.  He  said  that  if  a 
ran  Act  of  1952  which  states-  Sroup  of  refugees  in  Miami  be- 
"after  such  proclamation  as  is  %^^  circulating  a  story  about 
provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  Cuba  the  American  news  serv- 
has  been  made  and  published  ^^^.^  immediately  pick  it  up  and 
and  while  such  proclamation  P/'*"t  it  as  the  truth  without 
is  in  force,  it  shall,  except  as  checking  with  him.  He  w  a  s 
otherwise  provided  for  by  the  angry  that  he  is  never  checked 
President  and  subject  to  such  ^^^^  ^^^  verification  or  photo- 
limitations  and  objections  as  graphs.  This  is  the  objective 
the  President  may  authorize  -American  press, 
and  prescribe,  be  unlawful  for  Love  of  the  Revolution 

any  citizen  of  the  United  States       rpu     r.  w  -^evoiuiioii 

to  depart  from  or  enter  the  ,  "^  Cuban  people  seem  to 
United  States  without  a  valid  Rf  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
passport."  According  to  t  h  e  l?^  present  government.  Cuban 
State  Department,  a  "valid  Communism  is  very  unusual, 
passport"  is  one  which  has  not  t  ^^  ^"  amalgam  of  Marxism- 
expired.  The  phrase  "such  ^^"^"Jsm  with  the  Latin-Amer- 
proclamation"  refers  to  a  Pres-  ^^^"  spirit.  Whereas  the  East- 
idential  Proclamation  placing  ^^^  European  countries  teit«  to 
the  country  in  a  state  of  "na-  ^^  bleak  and  drab,  Cuba  is 
tional  emergency."  The  last  ^J^^rful  and  vibrant.  The  youth 
such  proclamation  was  on  De-  °  Cuba  sing  many  popular 
cember  16,  1950  and  referred  ^""6^  which  express  their  love 
to  the  Korean  War  Period  ^^  country  and  the  Revolution, 
It  has  since  been  updated  to  ^^^  when  a  group  of  students 
include  Cuba.  The  William  "?^^^  ^^  masse  they  usually 
Worthy  Case  in  1963  has  re-  9^"ant  rhymes  similar  to  foot- 
suited  in  its  being  found  that  "^^^  cheers  expressing  their 
the  clause  about  entering  the  ^"PPort  of  Castro  and  Cuba. 
United  States  without  a   valid       ^^^^  improvements  have  been 

made  in  housing,  medicine,  cul- 
ture and  education.  All  educa- 
tion in  Cuba  is  free.  As  a  re- 
sult of  an  intensive  campaign 
for  education  in  1961  only 
about    3%     of    all    Cubans   are 


and,  con.sequently,  has  no  ac 
tive  part  in  the  country's  politi- 
cal life.  This  sector  of  the  popu- 
lation, made  up  mostly  of  pov- 
erty-striken Indians,  rural 
peasants  a 
is  at  the 

and    V  es  .  -  -    

mains  a  subject  for  the 


and  small  landholders,    ""    ''     ' T  ,/"'^J«'^'iy     ^"  ^^^^   ^ve  attitude  toward   the  white 

ted    interests-    it    re-  i^"*      Fernando      Belaunde   that  he  can  expect   no  justice 
subject  for^ the    'cam-   ^^^^^^  P^^^^L^'  ^ccion  Popular,   and  looks  upon*^Lima   and  the 


passport  is  unconstitutional. 

The  group  going  to  Cuba  this 
year  was  a  heterogeneous  one. 
It  included  Communists,  so- 
cialists, and  liberal  Democrats. 

It  also  included  persons  of  dif-  .,,.  -       - ••- 

ferent  ethnic  backgrounds.  We  '^^'t<^rate.  Many  thousands  of 

had    two   Mexican-Americans  y^orkers  and  students  went  out 

three  Puerto  Ricans,  and  eleven  ^^^^   ^^^    mountains    and    farm 

Afro-Americans.   Although   our  ^^^as  of  the  island   to  teach 

group  was  composed  mainly  of  ^^^  rudimentary  knowledge  of 

students,   this  was  no   require-  ^^ading    and    writing.    The    re- 

ment,  and  we  also  had  college  ^PO"se     was    fanta.stic.     People 

professors,  taxi  drivers,  artists  ^'^^  never  would  have  had  an 

and  writers.  opportunity  for  education  now 

When  we  returned,  our  pass-  ^^^  literate.   Schools  are  being 

ports    were    declared     invalid  ^"'^^    everywhere    —    in    fac- 


we  were  harassed  by  the  FBI  'Ories.   on   farms  and  in  the 

mains  a  suojeci  lui    mt-     lcuh-    •     •      ^^^.f^nAr^^i^n^  K,.4    i'e   fr^r   rw^^^o4         -   -t— •  ^■"■"   «iiii  lilt-   and  several  pepole  lost  ioh?  a*!  mountains. 

paign   rhetoric"   of  reform  and   ^J,^d   by  the'^iar^isans  of  the   ^e   f^m^'u^at'ert'"^"^^" -^  '".^   '^^  ^^^"^^  «^  ^he  FBlTw'arning  The  once  fashionable  and  ex- 
for    ideological    debate,    but   it   !r!l^"  .^^  A".!^.„P^'?'^^"^.^^  i'^^   ^'^^   formulated   —   as.    in    the   employers    that    "subversives"  elusive    Miramar    district    (Ne- 
wer e  working  for   them.   Al-  ^^oes   had    to   carry   identifica- 
Ihough    only    twelve    members  (Continued  on  Page  7) 

of  the  group  were  Communists,    —___ 

n  was  only  members  of  Com 


-w., ^^    ^j    v..».    ^u.  i,.ooiis   yjM.    m^    «i«r    luiinuiaiea    —    as     in    the 
more    conservative    General   words  of  Giro  Alegria.  '"that  re- 


;.Hvrnn  role  in  the  determina-  l^T''  ^onservaiive  uenerai  words  of  Giro  Alegria.  "that  re- 
plays "o/o'^  "J  fnL  nr  TfhP  ^^^'^  ^^^  prcssurc  excrtcd  by  nowned  city  that  we  know  hv 
tion  of  its  own  *«te,^r  ,n  the   ^j^^   ^^^^^   ^^    ^^^   ^^^^^         y  things-  there  Yhevrfi^n^P 

?o ''give 'rh  s"  Vals'  fh^ vot"e  ^.^?  constantly  stifle  any  2ffi-'  governn^lnts  and^her'e^fthe?e 

gwe    ims    iiidsb    uit     V   t     j.,jjj  efforts  ^^  change  the  sta-  an  immense  jail"  The  mPQiWn 

would  not,  by    tseU,  accomplish    ^^^  ^^^   .^  ^            .^^^^^  ^^^  .^  population     on     the     coTst!^ 

fhe  sUu?tion'.n  Peru   On^nefl   ^^•<^-"l  *"   .^^e    results   of   the  thought  many   do  not   los'e  all 

]^k  nr/urthrr  Than  A^^^^  t*^^>''    I^^ian    tradition    or 

i^a  country  in  which  only  one  ^hhl^.n^'i^^^-n  "^  ^""^^  ^''''^  manner  -  has  come  generally 

^e^ted   president   has   finished   ^^  ^^^  ^«"^'  ^  ^»»  ^y  «  word  to  acquire  western  values.  Con- 

hif  term    which   has  had  over  ""^  ^^^  j^,^  r^a^r.^l..  f^''^  ^''^''^'^l^  ^^  ^J"^^^  ^^  ^»»y 

30  constitutions    where   a   sys-       ^^      ^<^  Geography  life    and     through     the     mass 

temTfolorTball^ts  has  creat-       The  majority  of  Peru's  people  "^.^'^v  fi^^'^g  with  a  conscious- 

IrJ   o    iVi.iJ    ,.nivor^al    suffrage   ^^^^   m   rural    areas   and    have  "css  of  the  social  and  economic 

but    where    the     ower    under-   traditionally  made  their  living  advantages   of   having,    or   ap- 

cHviffic  asses    remain    an   ^^om   agriculture.   The  land   is  P^aring  to  have    these   values 

^sentlimr   politically    manipu-   9"^    of    Peru's    greatest    prob-  can  bring  them  has  weakened 

^fnH  mil^  To  understand  this    ^^^i^'  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  the  strength  of  tradition.   Yet, 

ThP    ,mder"^rivi  ?ged    o^              croplands  and  an  unjust  distri-  for  all  that,  only  a  limited  num^ 

lore  sorelvTnck     besides  bread   ^"tion   of   what   land    there  is.  her  of  the  mestizo   population 

^educatfon  and    since  the  time   Geographically,  the  country  is  achieves    full    asimilation;    the 

^vf  4hi  ^n^nish  rolonfzat^^^^  hav-   generally  recognized  as  divided  rest  --  quite  possibily  because 

?ii  been  Almost  forg^^^^^^^^              ''^"S^^y    *"to    three   areas:    the  of   what   they    retain   of   their 

ient     as     providers     of     ?heap   Poa.st.     the     Sierra      and     the  non-European    background    - 

?nhnr    nnli^Iral   awireness   and   J""g^e  or   Montana.  These   are  are   rejected    and   so    come    to 

Iho  UT.H  V    whU   wou?r  nlf^^^   what    have    been    aptly    called  ^^^^n  a   sort  of  sub-culture  or 

Ik^v,  !!>  oM^n  H  Th^lndian  ^   '*the  three  faces   of  Peru"   for  society  between  the  white  and 

them  to  ^-^^t  on  jt?T^c  Indian  ^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^  the     Indian     which,     imitating 

Peru  has  never Jiad  a  national   ^^  ^^^^  ^^  incomplete  picture  those    above    it,    it    rejects    in 

vehicle  of  expression,   and  his   ^  p          ^^^   region     besides  turn. 

Cm  tave'aVwnvs  beenlsoTat^   havin'g'ts   ol^art^cufaHtles  Mr.  Binet  is  a  Erandeis  soph- 

them,  have  always  been  isolated  ^^  climate  and  topography  can  omore  spending  a  year  in  Peru 

and  regional.                                    ^jgo,    in   varying   degrees,   dis-  f^^s  article   will    be   continued 

Politics  of  the  Economy          tinguish  itself  in   mode  of  life  weart  week. 

mv-  1  4u        r^r^r.^  ^^^    soclal    orga n izat ion .    All, 

There  are  also  other  more  however,  are  affected  by  the 
economic  considerations  which  problem  of  the  land 
alter  what  is  the  theoretical  The  coast  is  a  "damp  and 
structure  of  the  Peruvian  Re-  humid  region  where  rain  is  a 
public.  The  political  life  of  rare  phenomenon.  It  is  the  na- 
Peru,  for  all  intents  and  pur-  tion's  commercial  and  indus- 
poses,  revolves  around  a  small  trial  center  and  because  it  is 
oligarchy  of  some  twenty  fami-  more  subject  to  modernizing  in- 
lies  with  large  landholdings  fluences,  it  is  the  most  urban- 
who  also  control  the  country's  ized  and  cosmopolitan  area  of 
banking  sy.stem.  its  finance  Peru.  Both  Lima,  the  Peruvian 
capital,    and    look    upon    any  metropolis,  and  Callao,  its  sea- 


munist  groups  that  were  called 
to  appear  before  HUAC,  and 
eleven  of  those  people  indicted 
by  the  Justice  Department  for 
organizing  the  two  trips  to 
Cuba  were  Communists. 

The  Government  Lie 

Why  is  it  that  the  US  gov- 
ernment wants  the  American 
people  to  think  that  only  Com- 
munists are  interested  in  the 
freedom   to    travel    to   Revolu- 

llll??u  ^VJ^cf-  ^^  '^  "^y  opinion 
mat  the  US  government  does 
not  want  Americans  traveling 
to  Cuba  because  this  will  prove 
the  be  of  the  official  position 
toward  Cuba.  Frequently,  the 
US  newspaper  reports  indicate 


Your  Red  Cross 

ON  THE  JOB 


Christmas  in  California 

••   Spend  your  vocotion  in  Colifomio 
•his  year 

**    Boord  o  Non-stop  Jcf 

••   Full  40  pounds  boggoge  ollowonc* 

free 
*•   Return  ony  time* 

*  *   Sove  $89.00  over  reguior  oirfore 
CALL 
PARKER  TRAVEL  AGENCY 
(opp.  B.U.         566-4087 

NOW  —  Reservations    ore    limited    so 
reserve  your  seot  now. 

*  ntin.  stay  10  doys 


A  payday  In  Europe  can  help 


WORK 
IN  EUROPE 

Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg 
—  Every  registered  student  cart 
get  a  job  in  Europe  through  the 
American  Student  Information 
bervice,  and  the  first  5000  appli* 
cants  receive  $250  travel  grants. 
it  iR  possible  to  earn  $300  a  month 
Irom  a  job  selection  that  include* 
nfeguarding,  child  care  and  other 
resort  work,  office,  sales,  ship- 
Ooard,  farm  and  factory  work. 
Job  and  travel  grant  application* 
and  complete  details  are  availa* 
Die  in  a  36-page  illustrated  book* 
let  which  students  may  obtain  b^ 
sending  $2  (for  the  booklet  and 

A  SIS,  22  Ave.  de  la  Liberte,  Lux* 
embourg  City,  Grand  Duchy  oi 
i-uxembourg. 


Review 


The  Classical  Tradition  Recalled 


Paul  Bloom 


The  world  of  the  absurd  hero  is  one  in  which  "action,"  by   definition,  cannot 


Music  Review 

Second  Faculty  Concert 

By  JOEL  GRESSEL 

The  second  faculty  concert  of  the  1964-5  season,  held 

!"^  ^^^"nlfn^^^l^t^^vp^r  ^rfiff/n'fili^J^"'^^'  1 ' '  ^^"'^'"^1  ^^^ur.  A  look  into  Matthew  Arnold's  essj^s  sharply  brings  back  to  mind  the  Aristotelian 
the  pattern   «^tlas\  year    present  ng  a  combination   ol  concept  that  art  cannot  express  an  emTtion  only,  but  must  also  deal  with  an  action.  I 

Tvfo  ^rLr^m  V.?i^"frr«H^^  I^o  r;.v,  fi  ^  '      c       ,     ^^^  "^^  ^scHbe  to  the  aesthetic  views  of  Arnold,  nor  faithfully  uphold  every  point  of 

The  program  openedj^^^^^        Bach  D  major  Sonata  Aristotle's  Poetics,  but  I  would  like  4o  concern  myself,  for  a  moment,  with  this  theory 

for  viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord,  performed  by  Made-  ^f  ^^tion  and  art  in  respect  to  the  three  plays  which  were  performed  on  campus  two 

''"  n    T''h^^io?«  di^ambL  f.  «♦ ^^^ks  ago-The  Sandbox,  The* ^^ " 

member   of  the   gamba   family             Mathematical  Music             ^iger,  and  The  Collection.  to  describe  a  situation  in  which   unreality  through  two  very  be- 

JTf  instruments  that    bv  Bach's       tv^^    Wo«^  n                        4U            Mommy  and  Grandma  no  action  occurs.   The  Sandbox    lievable    characters.    The    Col- 

?Li^  h«d  alrla^^             lar^elv     ♦P^  v.^^5*^^"    P^^f^i   ^!?    ^^^       I  consider  The  Sandbox  and    involves   a    number   of   people   lection,  at   least  as   it  was  di- 
Xercedtd  bTthe  m^^^^^^^^               ^'*^"'   *^""^'   ''^"^'^   ^^   *^^   ^'^   The ^Ti^'ir'^o^t;!  ^p^^^^^^  who  are  full  of  vitality  -   rected  by  Mr.  Sommers    dealt 

fly    It  differs  from  the  cello  in            (Continued  on  Page  6)            employ  the  metaphor  of  action    5?^"^"^^^^  <^ '^  ^T  ^J^^^  ^""^^^^  "^'^^  people  who  were  not  on 
]iy.  11  ""*^*=»_^*""*  "-"^  .V:_    "* **    "^  *^    Young  Man.    Each  has  a  kmd   an  emotionally  real  plane.  L«t 


Young  Man.  Each  has  a  kind  an  emotionally  real  plai 
of  spirit  and  verve  all  his  own.  me  clarify  the  notion  of  "real" 
This  spirit,  though,  is  of  the  here,  as  it  is  an  ambiguous 
present  and  unchanging.  Mom-  word.  Shakespearean  drama, 
my,  according  to  Grandma's  Hamlet  for  example,  deals  with 
monologue,  was  in  time  past  a  situations  which  are  not  real, 
less  exaggerated  form  of  the  that  is  to  say,  situations  which 
great  Mommy  of  the  universe  could  happen,  but  which  are 
that  the  audience  meets.  This  not  probable.  Within  these 
change  is  of  the  past,  outside  situations,  though,  the  actions 
the  action  of  the  play,  and  are  real.  Thus,  what  1  mean  by 
therefore  not  concerned  with  real  is  plausible;  a  real  situa- 
the  dramatic  development  of  tion  (i.e.  a  real  plot)  is  one 
the  play.  which  might  occur  ofT-stage,  a 

Grandma  was  at  one  time  a  real  character  is  one  who  reacts 
farmer's  wife,  a  hick,  and  is  ^o  the  given  situation  in  the 
now  a  middle-class  mother-in-  ^ay  we  might  expect  him  to  re- 
law;  but  this  change  too  is  out-  act  in  life.  The  Collection  has  a 
side  the  action  of  the  play.  The  real  plot,  social  relations  occur, 
major  action  that  occurs  in  the  But  the  people  are  not  real.  The 
play  itself  is  the  transition  from  pigy  opens  with  a  phone-call 
life  to  death.  But  in  this  occur-  made  by  the  shadow  of  a  man; 
rence,  none  of  the  characters  vve  only  hear  his  voice  through 
changes  no  one  s  outlook  is  ^n  electrical  device.  This  is  fol- 
changed;  the  situation  remains  j^wed  by  two  scenes  in  which 
statically  repulsive.  four  people  do  not  at  all  relate 

In  this  light  the  acting  was  ^^  ^^eir  respective  partners, 
generally  good  Daddy  s  stiff  This  condition  is  preserved 
and  uncomfortable  perform-  throughout  the  play.  Recall  the 
ance   was   precisely   what   was    ^^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^  ^j^^    ^^^^^ 

demanded   of   the   emotionless,    ^^^^   \,noc\^^  Bill  down  and  re- 
henpecked  husband.    Mommy  s    ^^^^^  standing  above   him,    in 

;;,^  ^^^of  ^nTn^c^er^e  'r^'o,  iTn    ^ron^To^^ iS'^oV  a^ot 
were  what  the  nart  called  for     ^'^"'  ^"^  ^"^  duration  of  a  one 

uTimportant  t^o  note  that  the  ZoZ"" .Tl'u'  ^''^T'' J^'  '"l^ 

Musician,  as  played,  was  a  cor-  J^^"L         ^  w         •"   '^''T'   ^"J 

rect    characterization    of    the  1|^.*^  ^^r^.?,!  "aT^.^^P^ ^"^i^"* 

role.    He  is  the  man  who  con-  ^"|.  ren^a^ns   off-s^tage    for    the 

trols    the    world    of    the    play,  ^"^J^,    dialogue    bt'^ween    him 

though  he   is  not  fully   under-  ?"^  ^]^V^ ^  ""  ^^"^  "^  ^\^o^\\y 

stood    by    Mommy,    Daddy,    or  ^'^^^fj   to   Harry  s^  homo-sexual 

Grandma;  he  sits  at  his  music  ^«>;J[^     The    condition    of    un- 

stand,    reading   a    copy    of   the  l^^\'^y    l^    only    broken    once; 

play,    and    silently   directs    the  J/^'^J,  '«    >"    the    scene    between 

movements  of  the  play's  world,  Stella,    the    wife,    and    Harry, 

the    metaphorical    World    as  everything  seems  to  be  warm, 

Play     The  flexing  of  the  Young  »  simple  eunimnnieation  of  ex- 

Mafis   bicep.    an   action    which  pcriences.  This  is  puzzling,  it  is 

seems  to   excite  so  many   peo-  either  an  attempt  by  the  author 

pie.     is    perhaps    the    greatest  <o   indicate  a   resolution  to   the 

,    emotion-yielding  action  of  the  problem     of     imagination      vs. 

_^jg^    play.  actuality,  or  an  inconsistent  job 

'     .      --        r   1   IT    •  of  directing.  1  reserve  judgment 

The   Hopeful   Tnion  ,,„     ^j^j^    dilemma,    but    would 

The  Tiger  employs  an  inci-  favor  the  latter  solution.  In  any 
dent  of  apparent  change  to  case,  we  are  left  with  a  iinal 
show  the  intellectual  stagna-  uncertainty,  the  inability  to 
tion  of  two  people.  Its  charac-  judge  the  difference  between 
teis  are  types  with  which  we  reality  and  illusion.  Not  only 
empathize:  the  "young"  man  does  the  play  symbolize  a 
who  is  full  of  good  ideas  but  world  in  which  nothing  can  be 
squelched  by  Institution,  the  judged,  but  there  has  been  no 
•young  "  woman  who  is  alive  essential  action  within  the  play 
and  concerned  with  the  world  itself  —  that  is,  Harry  and  Bill 
but  married  to  suburbia.  We  are  again  withdrawn  into  their 
are  hopeful  about  their  union,  homo  -  sexual  relationship, 
excited  about  their  alliance —  James  and  Stella  are  again  at 
but  wrong  to  think  it  is  a  odds, 
change.  Ben,  after  all,  was  in- 
capable  of  passing  a  simple  en-  Action  and  Drama 

trance  exam  in  French  after  Here  it  will  be  argued  that  of 
countless    hours    of    tutoring^    ^^^^^^^   ^^     beginning   and   end 

Pn'^th'e^  sSn^Tr^iiL'tha/^.^'e  ^/;^»;,^^t^t'^h^re'V.^"-^^^^n^i 
may    be    de*;t  roved    bv    the    similar     but   there   has    been    a 

3b;  she  mentany  ali'iishes  ^;;f.?L  ^.^tt' nVTv  ^"h'"^  '''J 
her  suburban  marriage  to  be-  ^^^Z""  ^  i^L^  7'^^  '^^i''^'^' 
come  the  housewife  of  a  New  f^f  V,?-  ^'J"^  ^^  ,h  T  h"'  ""% 
York  tenement.    Their  lack  of   }^^"   ^^^^^  ?5Hp^«  the  bottom  of 

ui„^    There  is,  in  fact, 

the    play    —    as 

ation.  But  action, 

1  sense,   requires 

occur,   it  requires 

to  be  affected  by 

...       each^of  lhem"VppeareJto"tl^'e  ?«")i,i*^'"j5  P^f.  '-^  "^i^  the  case 

Continuing  Events             ♦          '                                                                   .^      ,,.       ,    a   .      r«u  audience    as    excitable,    funny,  ^^   Th«    Collection.    As   1    have 

Albert    Camus'    Caligula    by   man   Gallery.                                    ter   for   the   Visual   Arts.   Thru  enthusiastic  about  their   union  argued,    the   personages,    being 

the    Hotel    Bostonian    Players,        Ronald     J.      Chnstensen  s   Dec.  19.  ^^^    totally    unaware   of   its  unreal,    do    not    communicate 

Theater    Company    of    Boston,   showing  at  the  Sutherland  Gal-        Interaction     of     Color:     silk-  meaninglessness.     The    mi.ser-  with  each  other  but  speak,  all 

Tues  -Fri    8-30-  Sat    6.45,  Sun.   Icry,  landscapes.                                screened    examples    from     the  able  lives  that  they  led  before  shadows  from  off  stage,  and  let 

500    2-30.          '                                      New  showing  at  the  Gallery   book   of  Joseph   Albers  — Car-  the  play,  which  appears  as  part  the  audience  in  on  their  prob- 

Jean    Kerr's    Poor    Richard,  Senior — Constantino  Arvanites,   penter    Center    for    the    Visual  of  their  personalities  during  the  lems. 

at  the  Colonial  Theater    Mon.,   Matthew  Boyhan,  Moni  Ehlers,   Arts.  Thru  Nov.  30.  play,  will  not  change  after  the  Aesthetic   criteria  cannot   be 

Tues      Wed      Fri -830;    Thurs.   George   Gabin,    Ronald    Hayes,       The  Modern  Jazz  Quartet  at  play's  action  is  complete.  Their  demanded;      nothing      makes 

215  '8-30-  Sat   230    8  30               Arnold  Geissbuhler,   Mary   the  Jazz  Workshop,  thru   Nov.  characters  will  not  change  be-  Aristotelian  action  a  more  valid 

The  Rivals  by  Richard  Sheri-   Meigs.                                                  22.  cau.se     of     their     little     "sym-  requirement    for    drama    than 

<lan  at  the  Charles  Playhouse.        Harold  Thurman  opening  an       Topkapi   at   the   Beacon  Hill  Miosis,"  but  will  be  fed  by  it.  anything  else    I  would  suggest, 

Tues.-Thurs.    8:30;  Sun.    3   and  exhibition   of    recent   drawings  Theater.                                                         A   Different   Nature  though,  that  by  altogether   re- 

7:30;    Fri.   8:30;   Sat.    5:30   and   at  the  Joan  Peterson   Gallery.       ^ili,    featured    at    the    Paris       The  Collection  differs  in  na-  i7«^'"H>^L't  on'we  X'^^^^^^ 

Shore   Galleries   features   cinema.  ture  from  these  two  plays.  It  is  tlr^/'^L  "exis^eiTce  tf  Tn    art 

One  Potato,  Two  Potato  now  more  complex  and  deals  more  ^^^.^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^   drama, 

playing   at    the   Capri.  directly    ^Jji^  ^the^^P[^^[,^'P  ,^^  Pinter's  play  seems  to  approach 

^^^^    ^^    what    one     normally 
calls     reflective     poetry     than 


the  number  of  strings  (five  ra 
ther  than  four),  tuning  (in 
fourths  rather  than  fifths),  and 
e.specially  in  tone.  The  cello  has 
a  much  fuller,  richer  sound, 
lacking  the  plaintive  quality  of 
the  gamba.  The  difference  in 
tones  is  somewhat  comparable 
to  that  between  the  harpsichord 
and  piano.  Bach  was  familiar 
with  both  the  gamba  and  cello, 
and  wrote  music  for  each,  con- 
sidering not  only  the  technical 
differences  between  the  two  in- 
struments (i.e.  fingerings)  but 
also  the  timbric  differences. 

Gamba  on  Cello 

Unfortunately,  Miss  Foley 
performed  the  gamba  sonata  on 
a  cello,  and  this  accounted  for 
many  of  the  faults  of  the  per- 
formance. The  sonata  is  in 
three-part  texture,  the  upper 
voice  of  the  harpsichord  hav- 
ing a  role  equal  to  the  cello, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
imitation  between  the  two 
parts.  But  the  cello  more  be- 
cause of  its  quality  than  its 
volume  seems  to  dominate.  Per- 
haps a  different  choice  of  reg- 
istration by  Mr.  Spiegelman 
could  have  produced  a  more 
equal  balance. 

The  performance  also  suf- 
fered from  a  lack  of  consistency 
in  interpretation.  Both  Miss 
Foley  and  Mr.  Spiegelman, 
taken  separately,  played  very 
well.  They  each  did  some  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  musical 
things.  But  they  often  played 
similar  passages  very  different- 
ly and  more  than  once,  a  liber- 
ty taken  in  the  phrasing  of  one 
part  chopped  up  the  phrasing  in 
tlie  other. 

The  program  continued  with 
two  contemporary  works.  Vari- 
ations for  Two  Flutes  (1960)  by 
Yehuda  Yannay,  a  Brandeis 
graduate  student,  and  Pitch-De- 
rived Rhythm  (1961)  by  James 
Randall. 

The  Yannay  piece,  a  series  of 
short  variations  for  flute  and 
alto  flute  was  the  better  of  the 
two.  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
listen  to,  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  the  soft,  velvety  low 
register  of  the  alto  flute.  The 
choice  of  notes  was  consistently 
good.  Both  flutists,  Alice  Kogan 
and  Nancy  Jerome,  played  very 
well. 


Scene  jrom  The  Collection. 


In  and  Around  Town 

Barry  Andelman,  Barry  Pomerantz,  Robert  Waxman 


9:00.  .  . 

Works    of    senior    American  ^^^.j^  ^j  Lusciano  Guarnieri  of 

sculptors   —    P^^l'*^A^^^U"n'  Florence,   Italy. 
Mary  .Frank,  Joseph  Goto,  WiH       p  j„^j^      ^     Cubans  in  Exile 

Hor.n,tt,ToshioOdate.  George  ^  November    30    at    the 

Sugarman,  William   larr  -—  a^  r»r»cfnn   Pnhlir  I.ihrarv 

MIT'q    Havden     Gallery,     thru  Boston  FuDiic  J^iorary. 
Dec    7      ^           ^^^^  y^  Communication  Through  To- 

Vr<iAfi   nt   Cantivitv.   water  pography:    the   work    of    topo- 

colorsnrints    bronzes  of  bi-ds  graphic  designers  of  the  twen-    ander  Nevsky  at  the  Fine  Arts   individuals  in  a  very  emotional 

by  Juli?t  Kepes    Ma       Harri-  tielh  century  -  Carpenter  Cen-  Theater.  way,  making  its  statement   of 


Girl  with  Green  Eyes — Ken-   inaction    The  Sandbox  is  a  fa- 
more  Square  Cinema.  ble,   the   personages   are   fairy- 
Seduced   and   Abandoned  —  tale  people  with  the  attributes 
Park  Square  Cinema.  ol     "real     people"     proper    to 
Lesson    in    Love    and    Alex-   them;  The  Tiger  deals  with  two 


what  can  be  unflinchingly 
termed  drama.  Dialogue  is  not 
all  that  is  required  to  make  the 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Concert      Library     Three  Plays   Exchange 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

unpolished  transference  of  a 
nialhi'tnaUcal  concept  to  tnusic. 
(The  title  iinpUes  some  prede- 
termined organization  of 
rhythm  as  well  as  pilch.)  Tlie 
inteivals  repeatedly  formed 
triads  and  seventh  chords, 
weakening  the  texture  of  the 
music,  and  the  rhythm  seemed 
to  tUninder  around.  The  piece 
was  conceived  to  be  electron- 
ically executed  but  in  this  ver- 
sion was  tran.scribed  to  various 
instrutnental    combinations. 

Tiiere  were  two  sections  (de- 
noted demonstratiotis )  for  pi- 
ano, two  ft)r  two  celli  (one  of 
which  was  n:)t  played),  one  for 
flute  and  clarinet,  and  one  for 
flute.  clarin«»t,  cello,  and  piano. 
Only  the  first  two  demonstra- 
tions were  reasonal)ly  success- 
ful, primarily  because  of  out- 
standint^  performances  l)y  Mar- 
tin Boykun  on  piano,  and  then 
by  Miss  Foley  and  Dorothy  Ros- 
enliial  on  cello. 

'J'he  second  half  of  the  pro- 
gram betjan  with  three  sonatas 
by  Domenico  Scarlatti,  per- 
formed by  Joel  Spieiielmjn. 
The  .sonat  IS  cast  in  the  binary 
structure  of  the  late  l)aroque 
were  typical  Scarlatti  with 
clusti'rs  of  tones,  quick  shifts 
between  tfie  major  and  minor 
modes,  rapid  runs  and  numer- 
ous idiomatic  devices  for  the 
liarpsichord  Mr.  Spiegelman 
performed  them  with  verve 
and  temperament,  varying  the 
tempo  to  gain  expressivity.  The 
third  son.ita  in  D  major  was 
particularly  outstandini<. 

Gabrieli    Canzonus 

There  followed  three  can- 
zonas  by  Giovanni  Gabrieli, 
scored  in  this  performance  for 
trumpet,  oboe,  trombone  and 
bassoon.  These  canzonas  consist- 
ed of  successive,  discontinuous 
sections  of  imitative  counter- 
point, all  in  the  same  tonality 
(mode).  It  was  from  this  form 
that  the  long,  arduous  develop- 
ment of  the  sonata-form  began. 
Tlu'  perfi  rmance  was  a  little 
dull  despite  the  bright  sound, 
becau.se  all  the  parts  were 
played  at  the  identical  dynamic 
levels  throughout  and  there 
were  no  contrasts. 

The  program  clo.sed  with  an 
excellent  performance  of 
"Octandre"  by  Edgar  Varese. 
Varese  is  an  exponent  o£ 
niusique  concrete,  considering 
mu.>.ie  as  ati  end  in  itself  rather 
than  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying 
human  emotions  and  ideas.  In 
the  construction  of  the  piece, 
elements  of  sounds  are  manipu- 
lated as  concrete  oljjects. 
Varese  is  greatly  concerned 
with  the  timbre  of  each  instru- 
ment and  is  expert  in  adding 
them  together  to  form  large 
densities  of  sound  and  in  con- 
tiasting  such  clusters  with 
other  clusters  and  individual 
timbres. 

"Octandre."  written  in  1»24, 
still  sounas  fresh  and  original. 
It  IS  in  three  movements  and 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  clari- 
net,  bassoon,    trumpet,   horn, 
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decision  in  about  one  month, 
depending  on  whether  library 
use  declines,  as  is  usual  after 
midterms  when  many  students 
study    less. 

Another  possible  step  is  to 
fcjrbid  students  fron^other  col- 
leges who  live  near  Brandeis  to 
use  the  library.  This  however, 
would  jcK)t)i>rdize  Brandeis' 
agreements  with  all  the  major 
schools  in  the  area,  except  Har- 
vard, which  allow  students  to 
use  each  other's  library  facili- 
ties. The  school  also  allows 
Walt  ham  residents  to  use  the 
library  as  a  community  service. 

Mr.  Schreiber  has  hesitated 
to  ask  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Goldfarb  sub-basement  to 
a  study  area  unless  it  proves 
absolutely  necessary  because  of 
the  cost  involved,  estimated  at 
approximately  $500,000.  This 
money  is  urgently  needed  for 
acquisition  of  books,  journals 
and  other  material. 

trombone,  and  bass.  Each 
movement  consists  of  contrast- 
ing short  sections,  opening  with 
solos  and  progressing  to  the 
full  ensemble.  The  oboe  solo, 
opening  the  first  movement,  is 
especially  striking.  The  instru- 
ments, though  used  consciously 
to  produce  overall  sonorities, 
preserve  their  individual 
identity  throughout. 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

distinction.  Whatever  other 
standards  we  may  apply  to 
drama  or  poetry,  sometliing  ex- 
tra must  occur  —  an  action 
must  accompany  the  pathos  — 
for  the  work  to  be  considered 
dramatic. 

In  this  respect,  The  Sandbax 
and  The  Tiger  are  more  suc- 
cessful plays  than  The  Collec- 
tion. Within  their  plots,  cer- 
tain events  take  place,  certain 
changes  occur.  If  the  world 
which  they  represent  is  one  of 
inaction,  this  does  not  invali- 
date them  as  drama;  the  meta- 
phor employed  is  one  of  ac- 
tion. The  Collection,  although 
it  has  fine  artistic  points  and 
interplays,  is  not  dramatic;  a 
soliloquy  (alone)  does  not  com- 
prise a  drc.tmatic  action,  though 
it  may  deal  with  a  dynamic 
problem. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

effigy.  The  reason  for  this  was 
glibly  stated  by  the  president 
of  the  oll'ending  hall  where  the 


effigy  was  hid.  He  said  that 
there  was  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  effectiveness  of  the 
football  team  and  the  state  of 
student  morals.  He  claimed  that 
if   the   team    won   more,    there 

would  be  fewer  sit-ins,  and  less 
sexual  intercourse  among  stu- 
dents. 
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The  development 

of  management 

is  essential 

to  our  goal  of 

great  growth" 


At  the  1964  stockholders*  meeting,  Arjay  Miller, 
President  off  Ford  Motor  Company,  emphasized  the 
Company's  far-sighted  recruitment  program  and  its  accent 
on  developing  management  talent: 

"One  aspect  of  our  planning  is  crucial  to  the  success  of 
everything  else  we  do.  It  engages  the  best  thoughts  and  efforts  of 
our  whole  management  team,  from  top  to  bottom,  throughout  the 
world.  I  am  speaking  of  the  development  of  management.  The 
immediate  future  of  our  Company  depends  heavily  upon  the  abilities 
of  the  people  who  are  now  key  members  of  our  management  team. 

"In  the  longer  run,  our  future  depends  on  what  we  are  doing  at 

the  present  time  to  attract  and  develop  the  people  who  will 

be  making  the  major  decisions  10  to  20  years  from  now.  We  are 

developing  management  competence  in  depth  in  order  to  attack  the 

problems  that  will  confront  a  company  of  great  growth— and 

great  growth  (both  in  profits  and  sales)  is  exactly  the  goal 

we  have  established  for  Ford  Motor  Company. 

"We  are  continuing  to  emphasize  recruiting.  Last  spring,  180  of  our 
management  people  devoted  part  of  their  time  to  recruiting 
outstanding  graduates  from  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  U.S.  Last  year,  these  efforts  resulted  in  our  hiring  over 
1,000  graduates,  220  more  than  the  year  before. 

"We  are  seeking  and  we  are  finding  young  men— and  young  woni..i, 
too— with  brains  and  backbone— people  who  have  the  ability  and 
the  desire  to  make  room  for  themselves  at  the  top.  We  give  our 
trainees  challenging  assignments  with  as  much  responsibility  as 
they  can  carry.  We  promote  them  as  fast  as  they  are  ready.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  easy  security  soon  drop  out.  Those  who 
have  what  we  want  stay  with  us,  and  move  up  quickly  to  increased 
responsibility  and  the  pay  that  goes  with  It.  Thanks  to  the  quality 
of  the  people  we  are  recruiting  and  developing,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  our  outlook  is  most  promising." 


An  equal  opporlunily  employer^ 


MOTOR  COMPANY 

The  American  Road,  OeartxKn.  Michigan 
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Cuban  Visit 


(Continued  from  Page  4)       ^ 

turn  cards  indicating  that  they 
worked  for  someone  in  the 
HTvn  or  would  be  arrested  for 
being  in  Miramar)  of  Havana 
is  now  Ciudad  Libertad  (City 
()f  Liberty)  where  youth  from 
iill  over  the  island  live  and 
.vludy  at  government  expense. 
\Vhen  my  wife  and  I  first  ar- 
rived in  Cuba  we  were  skepti- 
cal that  we  would  really  have 
freedom  to  see  what  we  wanted, 
i,mi  we  were  also  afraid  that 
places  we  were  to  visit  would 
hv  warned  of  our  arrival  so 
that  things  could  be  set-up  be- 
fore we  got  there.  So,  we  vis- 
ited Ciudad  Libertad  three  days 
before  the  rest  of  the  group  on 
our  own.  No  one  expected  us, 
but  we  had  personal  tours  of 
classrooms  and  dormitories  and 
talked  with  administrators, 
teachers  and  students.  We  were 
)mpress€'d  by  the  practical  na- 
ture of  curriculum  and  the 
quality  of  the  facilities.  Stu- 
dents in  Junior  High  School 
were  studying  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  algebra,  and 
biology. 

Emphasis  on  Education 

We  also  visited  a  city-school 
in  the  Sierra  Maestra  Moun- 
tains, Minas  del  Frio,  where 
5.000  students  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  twenty  are 
learning  to  become  teachers. 
The  school  has  the  most  primi- 
tive conditions  imaginalole.  It 
rains  nearly  every  day  and  as 
a  result  there  is  ankle-deep 
mud  constantly.  The  diet  can 
only  be  described  as  Spartan 
—  lots  of  beans  and  rice.  The 
classrooms  are  simple  open-air 
wooden  shelters  built  by  the 
.students  themselves.  But  liv- 
ing in  these  conditions  are  stu- 
dents who  want  to  go  out  into 
equally  primitive  conditions 
and  teach  other  people  in  out- 
lying regions  of  the  island.  If 
Ihey  make  it  through  Minas 
del  Frio  (and  some  drop  out), 
they  will  be  ready  for  any- 
thing. The  motivating  factor 
for  these  young  people  is  the 
statement  of  Jose  Marti,  the 
national  hero  of  Cuba,  "Those 
who  do  not  have  knowledge  — 
learn!  Those  who  have  knowl- 
edge —  teach!"  The  only  re- 
ward these  dedicated  young 
people  want  is  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  others  learn. 

The  dedication  to  learning 
has  also  produced  a  great  dif- 
ference in  medical  conditions 
in  Cuba.  There  are  now  more 
doctors  in  Cuba  than  in  any 
other  Latin-American  country. 
Only  the  US  and  Canada  have 
more  doctors  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  All  government 
medical  facilities  are  free  to 
patients.  The  first  graduating 
class  from  the  Havana  medi- 
cal school  after  the  Revolution 
voted  to  spend  their  first  year 
in  the  mountains  caring  for 
sick.  Since  then,  each  class  has 
volunteered  to  do  the  same. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution,  peo- 
ple often  had  to  travel  on  foot 
for  two  to  four  days  to  see 
a  doctor  only  to  find  they 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  him. 

The  dedication  to  education 
is  found  everywhere.  Factory 
workers   may    spend   one    hour 


Shocking 


each  day,  with  full  pay,  learn- 
ing in  schools  in  the  factory  it- 
self. It  is  a  common  sight  to 
see  a  militia  man  sitting  at 
guard  duty,  his  rifle  propped- 
up  against  the  building,  read- 
ing his  math  book. 

Emphasis  on  Culture 

Along  with  the  emphasis  on 
education  there  is  an  emphasis 
on  culture  in  Cuba.  Cultural 
events  are  within  price-range 
of  all  and  are  widely  attended. 
Our  group  visited  the  Cuban 
National  Ballet  where  we  saw 
a  performance  of  "Exorcismo" 
based  upon  Arthur  Miller's 
The  Crucible,  with  music  by 
Berlioz.  The  admission  price 
for  all  seats  was  50c.  Alicia 
A  1  o  n  z  o,  formerly  the  prima 
ballerina  of  the  world,  directs 
the   company. 

The  Cuban  Ballet  Company 
and  Symphony  Orchestra  fre- 
quently tour  the  provinces, 
bringing  culture  to  the  campe- 
sinos  who  otherwise  would 
have  had  no  such  opportunity. 
The  response  has  been  very 
good.  Two  years  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, the  works  of  Stravinsky 
enjoyed  great  popularity  with 
the  people. 

Art  in  Cuba  is  an  area  where 
the  combination  of  Commu- 
nism and  the  Latin-American 
spirit  is  .«;hown.  Paintings  are 
very  colorful  and  the  emphasis 
is  upon  abstraction.  There  are 
many  natural  surrealists  in 
Cuba  and  their  works  are  well 
received.  The  paintings  in  Cuba 
do  not  belong  to  the  "socialist 
realism"  school  and  artists 
have  much  greater  latitude 
than  in  other  socialist  coun- 
trit^s. 

All  museums  are  free  in 
Revolutionary  Cuba,  as  are  all 
zoos  and  aquaria.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Havana  is  the  Napole- 
onic Museum  which  has  the 
greatest  collection  of  books 
about  Napoleon  and  Napole- 
onic F  r  .1  n  I  e  outside  France 
herself.  On  display  are  pieces 
of  Napoleon's  casket,  his  cloth- 
ing, teeth,  and  strands  of  his 
hair. 

Ernest  Hemingway's  home 
in  San  Francisco  de  Paula,  out- 
side Havana,  is  another  na- 
tional museum  and  it  has  bten 
kept  exactly  as  Papa  left  it. 
Hemingway's  house  was  do- 
nated to  t  h  e  Revolutionary 
Government  by  the  author's 
wife  after  his  death. 

Books  by  Hemingway  and 
otlier  North  American  authors 
are  readily  available  in  Cui)a. 
In  addition  to  works  by  Marx, 
Lenin,  Mao  and  Marti,  books 
bv  Melville.  Steinbeck.  Twain. 
J  D.  Salenger,  Stendhal,  Dos- 
toyevsky.  Tolstoy  and  many 
other  aiJthors  are  to  be  found 
everywhere.  Children's  books 
are  well  done  and  illu.strations 
are  excellent.  One  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  textbooks  we 
examined  was  Aesop's  Fables 
(Printed  on  the  old  Time  Mag- 
azine press)  which  was  a  sim- 
ple retelling  of  the  stories  for 
young  people.  No  effort  to 
•'propogandize"  was  apparent. 
Mr.  Yofit  is  n  Brnndiis  grnd- 
unte  student  His  article  will  he 
continued  next  week. 
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(Continued  from  Page  3)       ♦ 
What's  the  book? 

Keynes'  General  Theory  of 
Employment,  Interest  and 
Money.  But  what's  the  dif- 
ference? 

Does  it  always  have  to 
sound  dirty? 

Except  when  the  book  it- 
self is  dirty.  I  mean  look  at 
covers  on  the  Henry  Miller 
books  or  Fanny  Hill  —  but 
of  course  Wm.  O.  Douglas 
is  still  an  amateur.  And 
then  there  was  tne  one  pub- 
lished last  week  about  the 
guy  who  raped  a  dozen 
women.  What  did  the  blurb- 
ers  do?  "A  writer  of  con- 
siderable power  and  im- 
pressive originality."  (N.Y. 
Times,  Oct.  25,  1964— Book 
Review  section  page  18.) 

How  could  we  go  about 
finding  the  best  in  blurb 
literature?  What  are  the 
classics? 

Well,  a  lot  of  the  new  tal- 
ent coming  along  thinks 
that  I'm  a  sentimental  tra- 
ditionalist, but  I  still  think 
that  the  first  were  the  bt^st. 

For  example? 

You  still  can't  beat  the  one 
they  came  up  with  for  Hans 
Andersen's  first  best-seller 
—  "makes  Grimm  read  like 
a  bunch  of  children's  fairy 
tales." 

Have  you  seen  any  trends 
in  blurbing  developing  re- 
cently? 

For  one  thing,  all  the  talent 
is  drifting  out  of  books  and 
into  movies  and  theater, 
and  in  the  classier  papers 
they've  even  taken  to  using 
sentences;  but  even  so 
there's  some  tremendous 
work  being  done.  Just  look- 
ing through  the  Times,  I 
saw  one  that'll  be  a  modern 
classic.  It  was  for  a  new 
movie.  It  went,  "a  woman 
could  feel  him  across  the 
room."  How's  that  for  vir- 
ility? It's  got  about  quad- 
ruple entendre. 

:  How  do  you  mean? 

:  I'm  thinking  specifically  of 
young  Quincy-Medford  who 
did   the   blurb  for   Gypsy  a 
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couple  of  years  ago  —  "the 

bfst    

musical  I've  seen  in  years." 
They  didn't  use  it  and 
Quince  didn't  get  any 
bread,  but  look  at  Walter 
Kerr, 

Q:  How's  business. 

A :  Tough,  and  getting  tougher 
all  the  time.  Only  three 
years  ago  I  could  write  "a 
rollicking  comedy"  or  some- 
thing about  the  same  speed 
and  you  could  count  on  the 
SRO  sign.  But  now  you  have 
to  come  up  with  things  like 
"detonatingly  f  u  n  n  y"  or 
"flawlcssiy  funny."  See 
■what  I  mean? 

Q :  How  would  you  describe 
your  day's  work? 

A:  A  thrilling  experience. 

Q:  Is  that  all? 

A:  Powerfully  yes. 

Q:  You   mean  your 
is  thrilling? 

A:  Fantastic  design 
to  the  eye. 

Q:  What  are  your 
like? 

A:  Fascinating,   provocative. 

Q:  Don't  you  think  that  per- 
haps your  work  has  had 
some  unexpected  effect  on 
you? 

A :  Decidedly  and  shockingly 
not. 

Q:  But  what  about  your  speech 
habits? 

A:  Sparkling,  witty  and  clever 
as  ever. 

Q:  Well  thank  you  Mr.  Maury 
Rokeach,  blurb  writer,  for 
your  comments. 

A :  Remarkable    insight,    stun- 
ning,  funny    and  extremely 
thoughtful,    brilliantly    .    .    . 
( the  tape  ran  out  here ) 
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Japanese 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
possible  for  these  students  to 
criticize  the  government  effec- 
tively, because  they  have  to 
work  within  the  p<»rty  frame- 
work. 

Sara  Ullman,  Brandeis  social- 
ist leader,  called  in  about  the 
future  of  capitalism  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  stu- 
dents replied  that  because  the 
labor  unions  here  have  been  so 
successful,  most  working  men 
see  no  reason  to  upset  the  capi- 
talist system.  A  student  later 
added  that  because  of  social 
security  and  other  welfare  mea- 
sures, even  those  Americans 
who  are  poor  see  no  r€^ason  to 
overthrow  the  existing  struc- 
ture. Even  admittedly  radical 
movements,    such    as    the   Noel 

Day  campaign  in  Roxbury,  do 
not  (juestion  the  essence  of  the 
capitalist  system. 

In  Japan  and  in  underde- 
veloped nations,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  workers  resort  to  social- 
ism to  improve  their  way  of 
life,  the  students  said.  The 
United  St;ites  has  no  right  to 
expect  nations  which  receive 
its  aid  to  remain  capitalist. 
Tliese  underdeveloped  nations 
resort  to  socialism  not  b<cause 
they  are  convinced  of  its  ideolo- 
gical truth,  but  because  social- 
ism is  more  practical  The  stu- 
dents concluded  by  saying  that 
American  aid  .should  not  be  as 
selfish  and  should  concentrate 
more  on  industrial  develop- 
ment. 
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Biochems  Top  Avengers  Booters  LosG  Last  Five; 

Take  Flag  Football  Title  Finish  With  5-7-2  Slate 


By  RIC  USLANER 

Rumor  has  it  that  it  just  might  be  Biochems  ajjainst 
the  world.  The  ^Ydd  student  flag  football  team,  fresh  from 
winning  the  intramural  championship,  is  now  said  to  be 

preparing    to    enter    the    City^i^ 

League  in  Waltham. 


And  one  can  see  why  —  of 
the  top  eight  scorers  in  the  in- 
tramural league,  the  BioChems 
had  four.  They  were  undefeated 
in  both  regular  season  and 
play-off  games,  racking  up  an 
8-0  record.  They  finished  a  full 
2  Va  games  ahead  of  the  runner- 
up  Avengers,   wlio  were  5-2-1. 

The  Biochems  took  the 
championship  when  they  down- 
ed the  Avengers  34-8  at  Gordon 
Field  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Fran  Stolzenbach,  Biochem 
quarterbac'.,  stole  the  show 
with  three  touchdowns,  four 
extra  points,  and  two  touch- 
down passes.  Joe  Perkins 
scored  the  only  touchdown  for 
the  Avengers. 

The  Biochems  jumped  out  to 
an  early  lead  in  the  first  quar- 
ter when  Stolzenbach  plunged 
over  the  goal  line  from  the  3 
yard  line.  He  completed  a  35 
yard  touchdown  pass  to  Dave 
Bowman  in  the  same  period, 
and  ran  around  end  himself  for 
a  13  yard  touchdown.  The 
Biochems  led  at  half-time  22-0. 

Early  in  the  second  half 
Stolzenbach  threw  a  20  yard 
pass  to  Barry  Goldlust  which 
gave  the  Biochems  another 
score.  The  Avengers  came  back 
late  in  the  third  quarter  when 
Bob  Nelson  threw  a  touchdown 
pass  almost  the  length  of  the 
field  to  Joe  Perkins,  but  Stol- 
zenbach came  right  back  with 
a  score  from  the  four  yard  line. 

Earlier  in  the  week  the 
Avengers  had  defeated  the 
Grand  Prix  14-0  and  the 
Biochems  had  toppled  the 
STUDents  22-6  in  semi-final 
matches. 

The  Standingrs 

The  standings  of  the  teams 
at  the  close  of  the  season  read: 


Biochems  8-0 

Avengers    •  5-2-1 

Grand  Prix  4-2-1 

STUDents  4-2-1 

Deroy  4-2 

Shapiro  A  3-3 

Ridge-woods  3-3 

Peter  and  the  Wolves      2-3-1 
Jeffs  2-4 

Zekes  1-5 

Hippies  1-4-1 

Shapiro  B  2  0-4-2 

Shapiro  B   1  0-6 

The  leading  scorers  in  league 
play  this  year  were  Joe  Perkins 
(Avengers)  with  68  points, 
Dave  Barker  (Biochems)  with 
44  points,  Bryan  Bowman  (Bio- 
chems) with  40,  Al  Dingle  and 
Fran  Stolzenback  (both  Bio- 
chems) with  30  apiece,  Stubsy 
Forster  (Shapiro  A)  with  26, 
and  Joe  De  Muro  (Shapiro  A) 
and  Mel  Orlans  (Ridge-woods) 
with  24  apiece. 

Athletic  Director  Irv  Olin  re- 
viewed the  season,  saying, 
"We've  had  more  kids  partici- 
pate than  ever  before.  The  In- 
tramural Council  has  been  very 
helpful."  The  Intramural  Coun- 
cil is  a  student  run  organization 
which  works  with  the  Physical 
Education  department  in  ar- 
ranging for  intramural  activi- 
ties. 

Coach  John  Hughes,  who  has 
been  filling  in  for  Gene  Booth 
as  co-ordinator  of  the  teams 
during  the  latter's  illness,  .said 
that  "it  was  a  very  successful 
intramural  season.  Every  team 
had  enthusiastic  supporters  at 
each  game.  Although  Biochem- 
istry dominated  play  through- 
out the  season,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected because  of  their  relative 
ages."  He  added,  "Mr.  Booth 
devoted  time  for  the  improve- 
ment of  officials  which  made 
for  the  greater  number  of 
teams  this  year." 


Fencers  Open  Against  Harvard 

Let  Foils  Be  Brought 

By  JACK  HIERIG 

**Let  the  foils  he  hrought.  I  will  win  for  Brandeis  If  I  can/' 
Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  (Adapted) 

It  ha.s  been  .said  not  without  .some  truth  that  Brandeis 
athletic  teams  are  about  as  good  as  the  Chicago  Trilmne\s 
coverage  of  the  1948  presidential  election.  One  consistent 
exception  to  this  sorry  state,  however,  is  the  fencing 
team.    Coach    Marty    Martinian*** 


By  PETE  WEINER 

The  Brandeis  soccer  team  was  a  sure  bet  to  have  a  winning  season  as  it  stood 
5-2-2  with  five  games  remaining.  The  Judges  had  played  good  soccer  with  wins  over 
tough  Stonehill,  Barrington,  AlC,  Hartford  and  Boston  University  and  tied  Mass.  Mari- 
time and  Babson> 

The  turning  point  came  with4»- 
the  Norwich  game.  The  Cadets 
had  a  fine  6-1  record  with  a 
strong  defense.  The  Judges 
played  their  best  game  of  the 
year  —  finally  showing  the 
teamwork  and  skill  which  was 
latent  both  before,  and  unfortu- 
nately, after  the  Norwich  en- 
counter, Brandeis  held  the  Ca- 
dets scoreless  for  84  minutes  as 
the  visitors  tallied  within  the 
first  two  and  last  two  minutes 
of   play. 

The  Judges,  with  a  Utile  luck, 
could  have  been  on  the  winning 
end.  C  a  d  m  a  n  Mills.  Chris 
McLaughlin,  Dave  Fleischaker 
and  Eric  Epstein  kept  the  Blue 
and  White  in  the  game  as  the 
Judges  played  good,  hard  soc- 
cer for  a  full  88  minutes. 

The  MIT  game  was  played  at 
TtH!h  on  a  rainy  Monday  after- 
noon. The  Judges  were  shut 
out  4-0  by  the  strong  Engineer 
team. 

Hard   Luck   Road 

The  Judges  downfall  was 
quick  and  hard.  Their  morale 
was  low.  Midterms  were  com- 
ing up,  and  the  effects  of  a 
long  season  were  beginning  to 
show. 

The  Lowell  Tech  game  was 
the  epitome  of  the  season's 
futility.  Lowell  had  an  unim- 
pressive 1-6-1  reord.  The  Bran- 
deis squad  took  the  lead  quick- 
ly as  Cadman  Mills  scored  on 
a  pervalty  kick  and  Pete  Barnett 
tallied  (with  an  assist  to  Co- 
captain  Alan   Weingrad). 

But  the  team  fell  apart,  on 
defense  and  offense,  and  Lowell 
went  on  to  score  six  goals  and 
hand  the  Judges  a  humiliating 
6-2  defeat.  This  was,  by  far, 
the  low  point  of  the  year. 

The  Judges  demonstrated  the 
lack  of  aggressiveness  which 
marked  the  last  half  of  the 
season.  The  play  in  front  of 
the  goalmouth  was  atrocious  as 
the  forward  line  did  not  shoot 
enough.    The   defense   was    lax 


goalie  Eric  Epstein  made  13 
saves  for  the  Judges. 

Dave  Fleischaker  played  a 
savagely  aggressive  game  as 
he  continuously  kept  on  the 
ball.  The  Oklahoman,  a  junior, 
was  the  Judges  most  depend- 
able player  throughout  the  sea- 
son and  proved  his  worth 
against  Bates. 

The  season's  finale  was  a 
quiet  affair  as  the  Judges  lost 
to  an  impotent  University  of 
Rhode  Island  squad,  5-0,  last 
Thursday.  The  Brandeis  squad 
gave  the  game  to  the  weak 
visitors  (2-8-1)  as  Dick  Czfer- 
winski,  URI's  center-forward, 
scored  four  goals.  The  Judges 
bowed  out  rather  ignomini- 
ously  as  they  could  not  muster 
any    offense. 

An    Analysis 

The  Judges'  5-7-2  record  is 
an   improvement  over  last 


as  the  fullbacks  and  halfbacks!  year's   dismal    3-10    slate.    The 


has  led  our  '^Cyranoes"  to  vic- 
torious sea.sons  in  eight  of  the 
past  nine  years.  This  year 
Coach  Martinian  is  predicting 
just  an  even  sea.son.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  just  as  the  sci- 
ence department  is  rebuilding 
its  quad,  the  fencing  team  is 
rebuilding  its  squad.  In  fact, 
most  of  tlie  teams  members  are 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  The 
feeling  is  that  by  1966  we  will 
have  developed  a  team  as  new 
and  improved  as  most  laundry 
detergents  on  the  market  to- 
day. 

All  Honorable  Men  .  .  . 

This  year  the  team's  hopes 
rest  with  Richard  (Tinny) 
Steinberg  at  foil,  John  (First- 
Blood)  Kalish  in  epee.  and  Dan 
(Slicer)  Shames  and  Richard 
(Toothed-Tiger)  Cohen  at 
Sabre.  In  addition  to  these  four 
swordsmen  of  Brandeis,  the 
team  is  comprised  of  Fred  Kap- 

mm  M.  A.  Greenhill  presentS\'m 
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Ian,  David  Finkel.  Harry 
Malech,  Bruce  Cohen,  Fred 
Demeo,  Stephen  Liebhaber, 
Neil  Barnett,  Edward  Koplo- 
witz,  David  Rosonblum,  and 
Bruce  Mittelman.  Anyone  else 
who  might  be  interested  in 
joining  the  team  should  attend 
some  practices,  wiiich  are  held 
on  Monday  through  Thursday 
from  5-6  p  m.  in  the  gym.  Un- 
like the  qualifications  for  be- 
coming a  winetaster,  for  the 
fencmg  team  no  experience  is 
necessary. 

Perhaps  you  are  interested  in 
impressing  a  friend  with  your 
abundant  knowledge?  Perhaps 
you  are  going  to  be  taking  a 
quiz  in  Sports  Illustrated?  Per- 
haps you  might  have  genuine 
intellectual  curiosity?  Or  per- 
haps you  might  even  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  game  because 
you  want  to  support  a  Brandeis 
varsity  team?  If  so,  you  are  in 
luck,  for  here  is  a  list  of  funda- 
mentals of  fencing.  A  match 
consists  of  nine  games,  three  in 
each  of  three  categories,  foil, 
sabre,  and  epee.  It  takes  five 
points  to  win  a  game.  In  foil, 
the  lightest  of  the  three  difTer- 
ent  swords,  the  fencer  must  hit 
his  opponent  anywhere  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  waist  ex- 
cept for  the  arms  in  order  to 
gain  a  point.  In  sabre,  which  is 
the  cutting  weapon,  a  hit  from 
the  waist  up,  on  the  head,  or  on 
the  arms,  brings  a  point.  Lastly, 
those  who  use  epee,  the  longest 
blade,  may  land  a  blow  any- 
where including  the  wrist  and 
foot. 


let  their  men  get  by.  And  the 
important  element  of  t  eam- 
work   was   definitely   missing. 

Bates  Masters  Judges 

On  TV,  the  Judges  mustered 
enough  of  an  attack  to  look 
presentable  as  Bates  downed 
the  squad,  4-0.  last  Wednesday. 
Bates  is  one  of  the  better  teams 
in  New  England  and  is  a  con- 
tender for  the  Atlantic  Coast 
championship.  The  Bobcats 
sport  an  8-1-2  record. 

Francis  Kirembu  Ed  Wells 
and  Bruce  Peterson  scored  in 
the  second  period  to  give  Bates 
a  3-0  lead.  Captain  Bob  Lanz 
added  the  fourth  tally  in  the 
fourth    period    to    wrap    it    up. 


soccer  squad  should  have  had  a 
winning  season.  A  closer  analy- 
sis will  provide  an  insight  into 
the  Judges  sudden  tailspin. 

The  Stonehill  victory  was 
marked  by  team  play  and  ag- 
gressiveness. Asim  Erdilek  was 
the  key  as  he  scored  the  tying 
goal.  Unfortunately  Asim  was 
injured  in  the  BU  game  and 
was  out  for  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son. 

The  Barrington  triumph  was 
a  team  effort  as  Dan  Obasun 
scored  twice.  Obasun,  a  senior, 
was  the  important  cog  in  the 
team's  offen.se  this  season. 
Chris  McLaughlin  tallied  once. 
The  Woodbridgc.  Conn,  .sopho- 
more,   the    year's    most    im- 


proved player,  was  the  Judges 
most  consistent  performer  this 
season. 

The  last  two  successes, 
against  AIC  and  Hartford,  were 
highlighted  by  the  play  of  Cad- 
man Mills.  Cadman,  the  team's 
leading  scorer  tallied  once 
against  AIC  and  twice  against 
Hartford. 

During  the  first  half  of  the 
season  the  team  played  aggres- 
sive soccer  emphasizing  team 
play.  The  forwards  took  the 
shots  when  they  had  them  and 
did  not   slough  responsibility. 

But  as  the  season  progressed, 
injuries  affected  the  team  as 
key  players  were  lost.  Erdilek, 
Ndungo,  Co-captain  Dimitri 
Mavros,  Goalie  Dave  Epstein, 
Fleischaker.  Bob  Zweben  were 
all  out  at  one  time  or  another. 

And  teamwork  disappear  ^d. 
At  times  it  was  each  man  for 
himself.  The  early  aggressive- 
ness was  lost.  The  blame  fell 
on  the  referees,  the  coach,  the 
pressure  —  not  on  the  team. 
But  the  key  to  victory  is  the 
success  of  the  squad  as  a  work- 
ing unit.  And  the  Judges  lacked 
this  cohesion  as  the  season  pro- 
gressed. 

Next  season  is  ten  months 
away  but  Coach  Hughes  is  al- 
ready looking  forward  to  a 
successful  year.  He  is  losing 
only  three  regulars  —  Co-cap- 
tains Mavros  and  Weingrad  and 
Dan  Obasun.  Fleischaker.  Erdi- 
lek, Mills,  Wilmon,  Wallen- 
Bryan  will  be  back  and  goalie 
Eric  Epstein  will  be  minding 
the  nets.  The  future  seems 
bright — perhaps  it  will  remain 
that  way. 


Cheerleaders 

The  1964-65  version  of  the 
Brandeis  cheerleading  squad 
will  make  their  grand  debut 
Thursday  night,  Dec.  3,  as 
the  Judges  tackle  Bates  at 
home.  The  hoop  opener  will 
be  preceeded  by  a  freshman 
game  at  6:15. 

Melanie  Rovner  *65  is  the 

captain  of  the  cheerleaders. 

Holdovers  from  last  year  are 

Anne    Cohen    '65,    Marcia 

Petersen   '65,   Phyllis    Kauf 

man  '67   and  Jane  Sills  '67. 

New  members  are  Judy  Cor- 

win,    Margo    Jefferson,    Kay 

Matthews,  Sue  Shapiro,  Pam 

Smythe  and  Trudi  Wishnow, 

all  freshmen. 

The  11-girl  squad  will 
make  every  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  Judges  at  home  and 
on  the  road.  The  girls,  fa- 
mous for  their  blue-polka- 
dot  panties,  were  selected  by 
a  six-man  panel  including 
Coach  Hughes,  Miss  Nichols, 
Melanie,  Miles  Reich,  Richie 
Hymoff  and  Santo  Cimino. 


Sport  Shorts 


Afternoons  find  the  wrestling* 
team  hard  at  work  preparing 
for  the  upcoming  season  which 
begins  December  5  Co-captains 
Bob  Lerman  and  Joel  Marko- 
witz,  Ron  Weingcr  and  Norm 
Wilson  are  returning  lettermen 
from  last  year.  Dan  Rubin  and 
Dick  Fertel  are  again  out  for 
the  team  after  a  year  off.  Com- 
pleting the  team's  roster  will 
be  several  Freshmen. 

Charles  Smith,  who  assumed 
the  position  as  coach  in  the 
middle  of  last  season,  feels  that 
the  team's  prospects  are  en- 
couraging. The  team's  main 
weakness  is  the  lack  of  heavier 
wrestlers;  therefore  there  are 
still  positions  open  on  the  team 
for  anyone  interested,  even 
though  he  may  have  no  pre- 
vious experience. 

*  4>  * 

Bowling  will  be  the  regularly 
scheduled  activity  for  all  physi- 
cal education  classes  starting 
Wednesday  Nov.  18th.  Each 
individual  is  required  to  par- 
ticipate at  his  regular  class 
time. 


A  charge  of  25c  a  string  will 
be  made  to  the  students  and 
shoes  will  be  provided  free  of 
charge.  Transportation  to  the 
128  ten-pin  alleys  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion Department. 

♦  *  * 

The  Brandeis  Track  Club 
scored  a  22-37  victory  over  a 
squad  from  Beritley  last 
Wednesday.  The  tracksters 
were  led  by  Page  Painter  and 
Peter  Cook,  Brandeis  grad  stu- 
dents. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Important  meeting  of  Men's 
Intramural  Council  tonight  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  gym.  All  mem- 
bers are  required  to  attend. 
Hoop      rosters     due     before 

Thanksgiving. 

♦  *  ♦ 

HOOP-LA  —  The  1964-65 
basketball  season  opens  against 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
Tuesday  Dec.  1  at  Kingston 
Buses  will  be  provided  to  trans- 
port avid  Brandeis  fans  to  the 
game.  If  interested  please  sign 
up  in  the  Dean  of  Student's 
ofRce  before  Thanksgiving. 
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Allen  Ginsberg,  Peter  Orlovsky 
To  Give  Poetry  Reading  Tonight 

Allen  Ginsberj?  and  several  friends,  including  fellow  poet  Peter  Orlovsky,  will  de- 
liver a  poetry  reading  in  Schwartz  Hall  tonight  at  7:30.  Sponsored  by  Folio,  the  read- 
ing is  only  the  second  which  Mr.  Ginsberg  has  given  on  a  college  campus  this  year.  All 
faculty  and  students  are  invited  to  attend. 

Born  in  1926,  Mr.  Ginsberg  worked  as  dishwasher,  spot  welder  and  night  porter 
after  graduating  Columbia  in  1948.  He  has  also  been  a  book  reviewer  for  Newsweek  and 
a  market  research  consultant;  he  later  gave  poetry  readings  all  over  the  world,  most 

recently     in    India     with    Mr.i* 

Orlovsky,    in    1962. 


Charity  Week  Features 
Jazz,  Project  Outreach 

Plans  for  the  annual  Charity  Week,  to  begin  Decem- 
ber 3,  have  neared  completion.  Activities  include  Project 
Outreach,  dorm  collections,  an  auction,  a  jazz  concert  by 
Thelonius  Monk,  a  charity  basketball  game.  Cabaret  Night, 
and  Workday.  Charities  selected  by  the  students  will  bene- 
fit from  the  week's  activities. 


The  World  University  Serv-' 
ice,  the  Foster  Parent  Plan,  the 
National  Scholarship  Service 
and  Fund  for  Negro  Students, 
and  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Can- 
cer Foundation  were  selected 
by  a  student  poll  as  charities 
to  benefit.  Also  chosen  were 
the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  CARE,  and  the  United 
Fund  Drive  for  Kentucky  Min- 
ers. The  usual  contribution  to 
the  Waltham  Boys  Club 'will 
also  be  made. 

The  Charity  Week  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  Barbara  Levin- 
son  and  Mike  Turan,  has  set  a 
goal  of  $2700  for  the  fund- 
raising  events. 

The  week  will  open  with  col- 
lections in  the  dorms  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  December  3.  On 
the  following  evening  the  re- 
nowned jazz  pianist  Thelonius 
Monk  will  give  a  concert  at  the 
Shapiro  Athletic  Center  under 
the     auspices    of    the    Student 


Among  his  works  are  Howl 
and  Other  Poems,  (1955), 
Empty  Mirror  (1960),  and  Kad- 
dish  and  Other  Poems  (1960). 
In  1963,  Mr.  Ginsberg  pub- 
lished Reality  Sandwiches  and 
Journal  of  the  Death  Vine.  He 
has  been  described  variously  as 
"a  poet  of  shock  and  wit,"  "a 
perennial  perverse  Bar  Mitzvah 
boy",  and  "shaggy". 

The  following  is  from  an  au- 
tobiographical poem  appearing 
in  the  Spring,  1964  edition  of 
Kulchur   magazine: 

Allen  Ginsberg  says  this:   I  am 
a  ma.ss  of  sores  and  worms 
I  am  false  Name  the  prey 
of  Yamantaka  Devourer  of 
strange  dreams,  the  prey  of 
radiation  and  police  hells  of  law 


MORE  NEWS 
ON  PACE  4 


Dorm  Council  Wins  Jurisdiction 
Over  Parietal  Rules  Violations 

The  dormitory  councils  have  won  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  try  students  accused  of 
first  violations  of  the  parietal  and  other  dormitory  rules  in  dorms  other  than  their  own. 
SBR  will  try  all  subsequent  violations. 

Associate  Dean  of  Students  Leonard  Zion  announced  the  implementation  of  this 
procedure  after  a  meeting  held  Tuesday  evening  with  representatives  of  North  A  and 

Danciger  Halls. 

The   North-A   d  o  r  m  i  t  o  r  y'fr 
council    wanted    jurisdiction 


over  a  resident  of  that  dorm 
who  violated  the  parietal  rules 
in  another  dorm.  The  adminis- 
tration felt  that  such  cases 
should  go  directly  to  SBR.  The 
dorm  councils  already  have 
jurisdiction  of  violations  that 
occur  within  the  dorm 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday 
night,  Mike  Mass,  President  of 
North-A  said  that  the  prestige 
of  the  dorm  councils  and  the 
future  of  dorm  government 
would    be    jeopardized     unless 


SNCC  Workers  Hold 
fund  Raising  Events 

The  Brandeis  Friends  of  SNCC  have  plans  for  several 
fund-raising  and  educational  events  which  will  take  place 
in  the  near  future.  Robert  Moses,  director  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Summer  Project  and  director  of  all  SNCC  projects  in 
Miss.,  will  speak  on  November  oO  at  7  p.m.  in  Nathan 
Seifer  Hall.  On  Thursday,  December  o,  a  fast  will  be  held. 
As  in  past  years,  students  will* 
sign   up   in  advance,  indicating 


their    willingness    to    give    up 

one     meal.     The     money     tiuis 
saved  will  be  used  to  buy  food 
to  be  sent  to  Mississippi. 
Events 

The  Brandeis  Friends  of 
SNCC  held  two  fund-raising 
evenis  on  campus  this  week. 
The  first  was  the  showing  of  a 
documentary  film  alx)ut  the 
situation  in  Mississippi,  fol- 
lowed by  a  talk  by  SNCC  field 
secretary  Claude  Weaver.  The 
second  was  the  staging  of  Sam- 
uel Becket's  Waiting  for  Godot, 
which  was  produced  in  con- 
junction with  the  Three  Chap- 
els. The  Administration  of  the 
University  generously  paid  the 
Boston  Theatre  Group's  fee  and 
the  $400  collected  at  the  \yQV- 
formance  was  sent  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Federated  Organizations 
(COFO)  in  Miss. 


The  money  collected  will  be 
used  to  buy  office  supplies, 
books  and  vehicles,  and  to  sup- 
port community  centers,  li- 
braries and  Freedom  Scliools 
in  the  South. 


CHARITY   WEEK   SCHEDULE 

December   3 
Dorm    Collections 

December   4 
Thelonius   Monk   Concert 

December   5 
Proiect   Outreach 

December   6 
Auction 

December  7 
Dessert   Night 

December   8 
JFK   Bosketboll   Gome 

December  9 
International   Night 

December   10 
SPEAC:    Louise   Doy   Hicks 

December   11 
Cabaret   Night 

December    12 
Workday 


the  councils  were  allowed  to 
judge  all  rule  violations.  Others 
argued  that  "self-governance" 
would  be  meaningless  unless 
this  privilege  is  granted. 

The  case  involved  a  resident 
of  North-A  who  was  appre- 
hended by  a  residence  counsel- 
lor while  leaving  a  Ridgewood 
room  with  a  girl  at  three  in  the 
morning.  The  North-A  coun- 
cil suspended  the  student's  "so- 
cial gathering"  privileges  for 
the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

After  the  Tuesday  meeting. 
Dean  Zion  said  that  he  would 
present  the  students'  wishes  to 
Dean  of  Students  Kermit  C. 
Morrissey.  Dean  Morrissey, 
however,  had  anticipated  the 
dorm  council,  as  earlier  that 
day  he  told  SBR  Chief  Justice 
Peter  Levinson  that  dorm  coun- 

Freedom  Fast 
To  Aid  Civil 
Rights  Worlv 

Tiie  students  at  Brandeis 
University  will  participate  in 
the  tliird  annual  nationwide 
Fast  for  Freedom  on  Thursday, 
December  3  in  order  to  rai.se 
money  for  the  deprived  per- 
sons m  Mississippi.  The  Fast 
will  consist  of  abstaining  from 
one  meal  and  giving  the  money 
saved  to  the  Fast  for  Freedom 
committee. 

This  is  a  joint  operation  con- 
ducted by  the  Northern  Stu- 
dent Movement,  the  National 
Student  Movement  Association, 
and  the  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee.  This 
Fast  has  been  endorsed  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  Reverend  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Bunche.  Other  national 
civil-rights  organizations  arc 
also  lending  their  support. 

The  money  will  be  used  to 
buy  government  surplus  food. 
The  Teamster's  Union  will  ship 
the  food  free  of  charge,  as  they 
did  last  year. 

Sign-up  sheets  have  been 
placed  in  all  the  dorms  and 
dining  halls  at  Brandeis.  150 
campuses  across  the  country 
are  also  participating  in  the 
Fast. 

This   is   the   third    year   that 

(Conlivued  on  Page  6) 


cils  will  hear  first  violations  of 
residence  rules.  Levinson  said 
that  the  Board  will  hear  all 
subsequent  violations  directly. 
Students  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  decision  of  their  dorm 
councils  can  appeal  for  a  new 
trial  before  SBR. 


Read  the  Times,  New  Repub- 
lic, The  Economist,  True,  Mod, 
Monocle,  the  Peking  Review,  or 
even  the  Gazette  next  week,  be- 
cause the  JUSTICE  iust  won't  be 
around. 

(No  issue  the  Tuesday  after 
Thanksgiving.) 


Service  Bureau.  Seats  cost 
$1.2.5,  $2.00,  and  $3.00.  The 
profits  will  be  donated  to  the 
Charity  Week  Fund. 

In  addition  to  "The  Monk,** 
the  Bureau  has  arranged  for  a 
dance  band  to  play  before  and 
after  the  concert  and  during 
the  intermission.  Refreshments 
will  be  provided.  Anyone  may 
buy  tickets  now  at  the  Student 
Service  Bureau  at  the  Old  In- 
formation Booth. 

Project   Outreach 

For  the  first  time  as  part  of 
Charity  Week  a  group  of  or- 
phans will  be  brought  to  the 
campus  for  a  day.  The  pro- 
gram, known  as  Project  Out- 
reach, will  take  place  on  Sat- 
urday, December  5.  150  stu- 
dents have  volunteered  to  host 
the  youngsters,  in  a  program 
originated  by  Dean  Zion. 

Two  students  assigned  to 
each  child  will  show  them 
around  campus,  including 
WBRS  and  the  gym.  Later  in 
the  afternoon  a  party  will  be 
given  for  the  children  aged 
6-11  in  Usen  Commons  willi 
games,  and  a  show  will  be  put 
on  by  Brandeis  students.  The 
children  will  eat  dinner  with 
their  hosts  in  the  dining  halls. 
All  expenses  are  being  paid  by 
the  Administration. 

The  annual  auction  will  fol- 
low the  Sunday  night  movie  on 
December  6.  Dr.  John  P. 
Roche,  chairman  of  the  Pol- 
itics Department  and  an  ac- 
complished auctioneer,  will  of- 
ficiate. Peter  Siris,  in  charge 
of  the  auction,  urgest  students 
to  donate  "anything,  valuable 
or  humorous." 

Special  items  to  be  ofTered 
include  five  freshman  girls  and 
five  surprises  (definitely  not 
freshman  girls).  Other  items 
in  a  more  serious  vein  include 
a  Pope  John  XX ill  memorial 
plate  and  eigiit  JFK  glas.ses. 
There  will  also  be  a  gold  and 
silver  matching  Waltham 
bracelet. 

The  M.I.T.  basketball  game 
on  December  8  will  benefit  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Li- 
brary. Students  will  be  asked 
to  make  a   r)0c  donation  to   the 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Feldberg  Remodeled; 
Now  More  'Homelike' 

At  a  co.st  of  $20,000,  Feldber<j:  LomiK^'  lia.s  been  re- 
modeled for  better  service  as  a  student  cenlei*.  New  furni- 
ture, carpets,  an  AM-FM  radio  and  hi-li,  magazine  racks, 
and  partitions  both  inr  more  private  encN^siires  and  art 
display  have  been  installed.  A  new  piano,  li^htiiii,^  and 
decorator's  fees  ai'e  included  in  the  $20,000  fi^iu'e. 

Dean  Zion  said  tliat  the  pur-^.  . ^ 

pose  of  the  remodeling  was  to 
create    a    more    homelike    and 


versatile  lounge  area  where 
students  could  talk,  do  light 
readini*.  dance  or  listen  to 
music.  The  Dean  also  exi)lained 
that  the  art  display  areas  could 
be  used  for  showings  of  stu- 
dent works,  complementing  the 


BULLETIN 

Friday  night's  movie,  "Ikiru," 
ot  Nathan  Scifcr  Hall  was  intcr- 
ruptod  by  o  scuffln  involving  non- 
payment of  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Fee. 

This  movie  wos  the  first  event 
ot  which  identification  cords  were 
checked  for  payment  of  the  fee. 
Those  who  hod  not  paid  were 
charged  $1.00  for  the  movie. 

A  graduate  student,  Cyrus 
Yegenoh,  refused  to  pay  the  dol- 
lar and  tried  to  force  his  way  into 
the  theatre.  Students  led  by  Jon- 
athan Burrows,  Chairman  of  the 
Film  Committee,  resisted  his  ot- 
tocks  until  Security  arrived  to 
eject  Yegenoh. 


professional  displays  of  the 
Rose  Art  Mu.sciim  and  Rapa- 
porte  Treasure  ILdl.  The  ar- 
rangements arc  permanent. 
Furnilin-e  is  not  supposed  to  be 
freely  rearranged  there,  as  in 
the   dorm    lounges. 

The  pl;ni  was  discussed  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  althougli 
managod  by  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents Office,  it  grew  out  of  stu- 
dents' suggestions,  wliich  v/ere 
c«)ordinated  by  Melanie  Rovner 
05. 

Miss  Rovner  said  that  she 
drew  up  plans  for  the  new 
lounge  last  spring  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  Deans.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  she  correspond- 
ed with  the  Deans  concerning 
the  plans  and,  just  before  re- 
lurrnng  to  .school,  received  a 
letter  telling  her  that  the  new 
lounge  would  be  completed  two 
weeks  after  school  started. 

To  protect  the  large  invest- 
ment in  the  Feldberg  Lounge 
and  to  assist  students  in  using 
the  lounge,  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents is  employing  student 
monitors  at  .$1.2n/lK)ur  to  sit 
in  the  lounge  during  peak 
hours. 
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Final  Clarification 

Crrtnin  evt'iits  hist  wtnk  didn't  ^o  exactly  the  way  wo 
thoii^'ht  tiuy  woukl.  The  Dormitory  Couneils  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  try  stiid<.nts  aecust  d  of  first  viohilions  of  dor- 
mitory rules.  The  Student  Board  of  Review  will  try  all  subse- 
quent violations. 

Clearly  this  doesn't  change  much.  Last  week  wc  stated 
that  all  violations  would  be  handled  by  SBR.  We  stand  cor- 
rected; almost  all  violations  will  be  handled  by  SBR.  It  cer- 
tainly doesn't  reduce  the  strength  of  the  point  we  made  here 
last  week;  the  dormitories  do  not  have  anything  approaching 
self-gov(  rnment;  hiding  rule-by-forcc  behind  a  "stli-gover- 
nance"  mask  does  nothing  to  alter  the  reality. 
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Of  Love  and  Lust 

Intercourse  Between  Generations 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Hvlqc  Rnnnlnq,  a  iwtii'c  o/  Norway,  is  at  Branilo'is  07i  the  Wicn  Inicr- 
vationiil  SclKilarsJup  progriim.  His  urticlc,  entitled  "Faciny  Reality  in  Sex,"  appeared  in  the 
Oetober  27  issue  of  the  JUSTICE.  Tliis  article,  in  wfiich  he  discnsaed  the  "responsibility  of 
society''  toirards  sex.  was  refVicd  to  by  "A  parent  of  a  fellow  student."  Below  is  the  parent's 
letter   and  Mr.   Ronn'iny's  reply.) 


same    way 

not   Junior 
certainly    I 


the  grown-up  look; 
.  ,  all  the  appurte- 
It's    perhaps   under- 


Dear  Ilelge: 

Your  "Facing  Reality  in  Sex"  compels  me  to 
say  I  admire  your  courage  a  whole  lot  more 
than  I  do  \our  judgnunt. 

I  genuinely  rej^pt'ct  vou  for  speaking  your 
thougnts  out  so  lorthrightly  and  I'd  like  to  sort 
of  "think  out  loud"  with  you. 

I'm  probably  three  times  your  age;  the  father 
of  a  Brandeis  student. 

The  other  day  I  participated  in  a  meeting 
where  some  very  thoughiiul  people  were  dis- 
cussing a  pressing  r)robkm  .  .  .  promiscuous 
sex  in  one  of  our  Junior  Pligh  Scliools.  I  icel 
confident  thai  had  you  been  present  you,  like 
me,  would  have  been  distressed  and  feel  as 
strongly  as  do  I  tliat  suhk  thing  must  be  done 
before   tiiese   kids  really   blast   their   lives. 

Reading    your    piece,    I    feel    the 
about  the  point  you  express. 

Certainly  I  realize  tiiat  you  are 
High  School  age  .  .  .  but  ecaially 
feel  your  views  are  as  unsoundly  based  as  the 
Junior  High  School  pregnant  girl  wiio  said  "I 
love  him"  as  the  complete  justilication  lor  her 
actions. 

Helgc,  at  her  age  it  was  probably  curiosity 
.  .  .  and  an  outgrowth  of  parents  crowding  tiieir 
youngsters  too  much  in  the  race  to  grow  up  and 
be  popular.  Dating  at  12  or  13;  lipstick  at  13; 
false  bras  to  give  them 
high  heels;  long  dresses 
nances  of  the  grown-up. 
standablc. 

But  at  your  age  .  .  .  and  with  your  education 
...  1  wonder  if  you  don't  cimfuse  lust  with  love? 

And  I  wonder,  also,  if  you  don't  minimize  the 
long  range  highly  detrimental  eflect,  emotion- 
ally, of  your  confusion? 

My  wife  and  I  are  three  times  your  age  .  .  . 
and  neither  of  us  have  known  another  sex  part- 
ner. Our  lives  are  uncluttered  by  deceit  and  a 
phony  sophistication.  Sex  to  us  remains  a 
beautiful  and  fulfilling  act  of  two  people  who.se 
love  has  proven  itself  genuine  and  stable 
through  thirty  years  of  ups  and  downs;  good 
times  and  times  not  so  good.  But  we've  been 
happy  people  and  remain  happy  people. 

Temptation  comes  the  way  of  all  of  us. 
Those  who  succumb  rationalize  themselves  .  .  . 
and,  invariably,  blame  the  other  guy.  Don't 
make  that  mistake.  Ilelge.  Don't  trade  a  brief 
hist  gratification  for  a  lifetime  of  happiness, 
it's  plain  stupid  to  do  so. 

Notice,  please,  that  I  have  avoided  the 
gious  connotalions  of  your  point  of  view. 
jUst  dispose  (jf  that  with  just  a  word.  And 
too,  is  a  most  serious  blunder. 

But  it  is  on  the  practical  consideration 
"you  should  not"  rather  than  the  religiously 
moral  consideration  "you  must  not"  that  I  urge 
>ou  to  reconsider  your  views. 

Sex  is  one  of  life's  real  blessings.  Squander 
it;  cheapen  it;  satisfy  it  furtively  .  .  .  and  you're 
a  fool  selling  yourself  mighty,  mighty  short. 

On  the  contrary,  Ilelge,  save  it  for  the  real 
man  (sic)  of  your  life  .  .  .  the  man  who  will 
come  to  mean  as  much  to  you  as  my  wife,  for 
( xample,    has   come    to    mean   to   me.     Do   that. 


reli- 

You 

that, 

that 


Helge 

life 


in  the  interest  of  a  full  life;  a  family 
a   life  of  all   things  shared   .   .    .  your 
chastity,  and  his,  included. 

Some  things,  Helge,  have  indeed  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Some  simple  things  .  .  .  like  love; 
like  honesty;  like  belief  i'l  God;  like  decency; 
like  a  host  of  other  things  which  could  mark  a 
person  believing  in  them,  as  I  do,  as  a  square, 
1  suppose. 

But  knowing  the  happiness  I  do  ...  I  speak 
from  my  own  experience  .  .  .  not  somebody 
else's  theorizing. 

Think  it  over,  Helge.  It's  a  long  life.  Do 
whatever  you  can  to  make  it  a  happy  one,  long- 
range. 

A  Parent  of  a  Fellow  Student 


Dear  Parent  of  a  Fellow  Student: 

I  hope  you  would  have  written  this  letter 
even  if  you  had  known  I  was  a  boy,  not  a  girl. 
I  know  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard  a 
boy's  opinions  on  this  subject  as  being  con- 
trolled only  l)y  a  lecherous  self-interest  I 
think  the  dii^tinction  made  between  males  and 
females  in  problems  concerning  sex  is  a  false 
and  unhealthy  one.  1  believe  that  boys  and  girls 
have  an  equal  need  for  sexual  relations,  but 
tiiat  tlie  society  has  reprei.sed  a  girl's  needs 
more  or  less  successfully. 

I  am  also  distressed  by  hearing  about  preg- 
nant Junior  High  School  girls.  1  too  think  'Jiis 
is  a  disaster,  Init  1  do  not  agree  with  your  con- 
clusions. I  think  the  fact  that  kills  become  preg- 
nant at  the  age  of  thirteen  only  reinforces  my 
f)^jinions.  Vve  must  come  to  gi  ps  with  rclviy. 
It  does  not  help  any  longer  to  tell  teen-agers  not 
to  sleep  wiih  each  other;  it  does  not  help  to 
make  prohibitions.  What  we  need  is  a  full  edu- 
cation in  all  aspects  of  the  sexual  life  of  man, 
both  physically  and  mentally.  If  the  girl  you 
write  about  liad  known  about  contracep..\,es, 
and  had  known  how  to  use  them,  we  W(juld 
have  been  spared  this  tragedy. 

If  it  wer*"  possible  to  change  the  whole  society 
and  bring  it  back  to  the  'Victorian  age,  I  think 
your  views  would  have  been  aeceptable.  1^  ;ay 
they  are  unrealistic  and  even  dangerous,  be- 
cause they  show  an  unwillingness  to  face  real- 
ity. I  also  think  our  society's  perverse  pre- 
occupation with  sex  is  wrong,  because  it  reveals 
so  clearly  the  double  standards  which  control 
the  Western  World.  'Various  aspects  of  sex  are 
accepted  in  the  business  world,  advertisements, 
books,  teen-age  magazines,  and  movies.  You 
are  allowed  to  be  preoccupied  with  sex  all  the 
time,  but  you  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
fulfilment  of  sex. 

It  is  indeed  a  sick  world  we  are  living  in. 
Unnatural  acts  like  killing,  sadism  and  insensi- 
bility to  other  human  beings'  suffering  is  en- 
couraged through  comic  books,  movies,  tele- 
vision programs  and  tabloid  newspapers.  A 
beautiful  act  like  the  sexual  meeting  between 
two  ptKDple  is  condemned  and  put  under  censor- 
ship. 

I  do  not  think  I  fail  to  distinguish  between 
lust  and  love.  I  think  ihey  both  are  equally 
important  parts  of  human  life,  that  the  one 
affects  and  is  related  to  the  other.  I  do  nt)t  liimk 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  feeling  of 
lust;  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  anything  smful 
involved  in  enjoying  sex  I  think  life  is  won- 
derful  in  spite  of  all  the  distresses  we  meet, 
and  I  think  that  sex  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
aspects  of  life. 

Moments  of  sexual  orgasm  are  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  moments  of  our  entire  ex. .-.t  nee; 
instances  when  two  human  beings  are  so  close 
that  they  are  able  to  open  "the  fifth  window  to 
eternity"  for  each  other.  I  think  it  is  possible 
to  reach  this  aspect  of  human  happiness  both 
inside  and  outside  marriage.  It  is  when  one 
puts  labels  like  lustful  and  sinful  on  the  sexual 
meeting  between  two  people  that  one  destroys 
the  beauty.  The  world  certainly  is  not  such  a 
hiippy  place  that  we  can  aliord  to  destroy  mo- 
ments of  happiness. 

Ilelge  Ronning: 


Tho  Justice  welcemies  any  commont.s 
on  the.se  letter.^,  and  on  the  topic  of 
sexual  morality  in  general. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


K 


"The  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans —  born  in  this  century,  tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by  a 
haid  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage  —  and  un- 
willing to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those  human 
rights  to  which  this  nation  has  always  been  committed." 


Pragmatic  Idealism 

Assuming  that  the  adminis- 
tration de)es  nothing  to  provoke 
another  student  rebellion,  the 
struggle  for  an  ideal  Brandeis 
is  bound  to  enter  a  new  stage. 
For  while  mass  violation  is  cer- 
tainly a  potent  student  weapon, 
its  use,  like  a  nuclear  weapon, 
is  only  feasible  for  defensive 
purposes.  The  Student  Union 
may  use  it  as  a  last  resort  to 
protect  the  status  quo  but  hard- 
ly as  a  means  to  bring  about 
an  ultimate  student  victory. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  tra- 
ditional goals  of  student-fac- 
ulty control,  social  auton- 
omy, and  educational  reform,  a 
different  strategy  is  needed.  In- 
deed, often  v.ithout  knowing  it, 
students  have  been  employing 
this  alternative  strategy.  For 
day  after  day  in  the  classroom, 
in  the  auditorium,  in  the  Jus- 
tice, in  the  theater,  in  the  hand- 
book, in  the  Faculty  Center,  in 
the  information  booth  and  in 
their  homes  Brandeis  students 
are  exerting  verbal  pressure  on 


the  hierarchy.  A  kind  of  infor- 
mal student  propaganda  cam- 
paign, with  all  the  consistency 
and  discipline  of  a  sophisti- 
cated movement,  is  having  its 
effects  at  the  highest  levels. 

Why  should  what  students 
write  or  say  at  Brandeis  make 
any  diflerence  to  the  Univer- 
sity? It  appears  that  for  some 
reason  the  institution  is  not 
just  dependent  on  student  com- 
pliance —  it  needs  their  enthu- 
siasm in  order  to  be  great  to- 
day and  survive  fiscally  tomor- 
row. And  when  a  great  ma- 
jc^rity  of  its  students  become 
alienated  from  the  school,  the 
sc1k)o1  has  something  to  worry 
about.  In  Brandeis'  case,  for  ex- 
ample, the  day  is  soon  coming 
when  Brandeis  will  be  depend- 
ent on  its  alumni.  This  thought 
tends  to  make  the  University 
more  responsive  to  student 
"complaints." 

When  the  "Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  spoke 
here  last  week  students  heard 
something  a  little  difTcrent  than 
what  they   had   expected.   Mr. 


Wien  attributed  campus  strug- 
gles not  to  student  immaturity 
but  to  their  growing  "serious- 
ness "  and  sophistication.  He 
seemed  to  imply  that,  while 
administrators  would  rule  at 
present,  the  school  would  even- 
tually be  controlled  by  the 
alumni.  In  that  case,  the  cur- 
rent sUident  point  of  view 
would  be  adopted  if  we  didn't 
"grow  too  old  too  fast."  The 
day  before  Mr.  Wien  spoke, 
Barnard's  President  Ro.semary 
Park  gave  her  Trustees  a 
unique  definition  of  "the  edu- 
cational task  of  a  college  "  It 
is  "to  make  clear  that  it  is  not 
identical  with  the  Establish- 
ment, that  its  ideal  of  free  in- 
quiry is  not  restricted  by  the 
vested  interests."  (Sounds  like 
a  Justice  editorial!)  Miss  Park 
added  that  "the  college's  devo- 
tion to  free  inquiry  is  ques- 
tioned most  often  in  the  attack 
upon  parietal  rules."  And,  in 
our  own  case,  even  though  the 
new  Brandeis  regulations  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  it  is  at  least 
{Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Catholic  Chaplain 


Protestant  Chaplain 


Latest  Catholic  Thought      Theology  of  Affirmaiion 

By  SUSAN  WEISBERG  I5y  MARJORIE  LOWENSTEIN 

The  new  Catholic  chaplain  at  the  p]ethlehem  Chapel  The  religious  ideas  of  Dr.  Paul  Lee,  the  new  Brandeis  Prote.'^tant  Chaphiin,  are 

has  set  up  a  temporary  altar  further  forward  than  the  different  from  those   most  Brandeis  students  have  been  exposed  to.  Dr.  Lee  believes 

customary  one.  so  that  the  priest  can  face  the  con^rejra-  that  religion  gives  a  sense  of  a  life  cycle,  a  life  history,  and  allows  man  to  expand  his 

tion  as  he  recites  the  Mass.  He  has  also  introduced  un-  self-awareness.  He  thinks  that  man  must  surrender  to  Go(i  to  be  shown  his  destiny  and 

familiar  elements  into  the  service  —  the  singing  of  the  identity,  rather  than  hoi)e  to  find  it  for  himself. 


folk-song  '*Kumbaya",  for  example.  Father  Richard  Troy 

feels  that  it  is  his  task  to  "bring 

Father  Troy  thinks  he  is  not 
yet  qualified  to  speak  on  Bran- 
deis student-administration  re- 
lations. On  the  subject  of  the 
current  Ecumenical  Council,  he 
expressed  his  hope  that  the 
Council  would  declare  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  mankind,  and 
voiced  his  approval  of  the  at- 
tempts   of    men    like    Cardinal 


the   latest   of  Catholic   thought 
to  the  students." 

Although  he  was  ordained  in 
May.  he  "looks  so  old,"  the 
chaplain  explains,  because  he 
worked  as  an  engineer  for 
seven  years  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1949.  From  1951  un- 
til 1953  he  worked  in  London 
which  he  enjoyed  "because  of 
the  varied  types  of  people"  he 
was  able  to  meet  there,  and 
because  his  vacations  aflorded 
him  an  opportunity  to  go  hos- 
teling  on  tlie  Continent. 

Enters  P.'.ulist  Seminary 

Afte'r  four  more  years  of  en- 
gineering work  in  Canada, 
Father  Troy  entered  the  Paulist 
seminary  of  Washington,  D.C. 
He  describes  the  order,  founded 
by  an  American  transccnden- 
talist,  as  a  gioup  with  the  ad- 
mittedly vague  aim  of  "relating 
the  Catholic  churcli  to  modern 
America." 

One  summer.  Father  Troy 
worked  as  a  deacon  in  Austin, 
Texas,  where  he  also  advised 
the  Newman  Club  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  He  believes 
that  it  is  too  early  to  compare 
that  institution  to  Brandeis,  but 
he  did  remark  on  the  fact  that 
in  Texas,  where  the  university 
is  predominantly  Baptist,  he 
was  working  with  a  religious 
group  in  the  minority  as  he  is   Cushing 


For  two  years   Dr.   Lee  assisted  Paul  Tillich,  professor  of  Theology  at  Harvard, 

humanities   -  ~  ' 

religion   at    (similar    to    that    of    the    main         Essence  of  Protestantism 


now    teaches 
philosophy    of 


and 
and 
MIT 

Religion  and  Folk  Music 

One  of  Dr.  Lee's  main  themes 
is  that  man  cannot  dictate  his 
own   terms   to   live  by.    In  his 


character  of  Joseph  Conrad's 
Victory,  uncommitted  "alto- 
gether and  literally,  body  and 
soul,  like  a  detached  leaf  drift- 
ing in  the  wind-currents  under 
the  immovable  trees  of  a  forest 


sermon  on  Sunday.  October  11,   glade — to   drift   without  catch- 
Dr.  Lee  discus.sed  the  religious   ing  on  to  anything."). 


significance  of  folk  songs  and 
oral  epics.  In  folk  songs,  he 
said,  people  describe  their 
search  for  "the  way"  to  live 
their  lives;  the  heroes  of  the 
great  epic  poems  surrender 
themselves  to  being  shown  "the 
way"  by  the  gods.  Thus, 
Aeneas,  though  often  tempted 
to  end  his  search  for  the  site 
of  Rome,  follows  his  destiny  as 
pointed  out  by  the  gods.  Odys- 
seus alone  may  return  to 
Greece  only  because  he  liad 
the  wisdom  to  let  the  gods 
show  him  the  way. 

But    in    letting    yourself    be 
shown  the  way.   Dr.  Lee  asks. 


Religion  and  College  Students 

College  students  especially 
confront  these  problems  of 
convnitment.  As  regards  spir- 
itual decisions,  students  arc 
tempered  by  their  association 
of  religion  *  with  the  "quasi- 
hypocrisy"  of  their  pareiits. 
Thus,  while  granting  decisions 
on  other  important  matters  to- 
wards the  aim  of  defining 
themselves  in  society,  they  un- 
derestimate, or  even  totally 
neglect,  the  formation  of  a 
clarified  religious  stance. 

Dr.  Lee  mentioned  that  sev- 
eral college  students  he  has 
met   blamed  their  parents   and 


Dr.  Lee  believes  that  a  basic 
element  of  Protestantism  is  its 
tradition  of  questioning  and 
challenging.  For  this  reason  it 
is  particularly  conducive  to 
self-examination.  "Protestant- 
ism is  aware  that  man  is  by 
nature    idolatrous   and    that   he 


how  do  you  arrive  at  authentic,    their  religious  education  for  de- 


at  Brandeis.  At  Brandeis,  the 
situation  is  especially  interest- 
ing, he  added,  because  he  is 
chaplain  to  a  minority  group  in 
the  "heart  of  Boston  —  the 
center  of  Irish  Catholicism  in 
America."  He  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  "more  valu- 
able not  to  think  of  things  in 
terms  of  majority  and  minor- 
ity." 

Approves  of  Cushing's  Attempts 

Although    he    attended    the 


FATHER  RICHARD  TROY 

to  get  "as  strong  a 
statement  as  possible."  Father 
Troy  is  also  looking  forward 
to  the  introduction  of  more 
English  into  the  Mass,  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Council,  although 
he  realizes,  from  conversations 
with  rabbis  on  the  subject  of 
Hebrew  in  Jewish  services,  that 
a  service  predominantly  in 
English  may  lack  in  richness 
while  it  gains  in  clarity.  At  any 
rate.  Father  Troy  seemed  con- 
fident that  the  singing  of  songs 
like  "Kumbaya"  would  remain 


genuine  self  -  s  u  r  r  e n d  e  r  ? 
Nietzsche,  he  said,  talked  of 
worthless  Christians,  "the  gray 
people."  whose  surrender  was 
a  flight  from  themselves.  They 
were  surrendering  themselves 
to  idols,  not  to  God. 

Religion  Defined 

Dr.    Lee    feels    that    religion 


priviiig  them  of  a  meaningful 
religious  identity.  They  resent 
this  not  merely  because  the\ 
arc  deprived  of  what  many  oi 
their  peers  have,  but  because 
".  .  .  religion  ought  to  give 
them  a  sense  of  the  life  cycle, 
of  life  history,  of  continuity  in 
the   generation  of  man." 

Feuerbach,      Marx,      Kierke- 


can  be  defined  as  "ultimate  gaard,  Nietzsche,  and  Freud  at- 
tacked religion  "from  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view."  he  said, 
"but  their  attack  had  a  pro- 
foundly therapeutic  result," 
for  it  was  necessary  to  smash 
the    idols    of    their    day.     The 


concern,"  the  basis  on  which  a 
man  lives,  that  to  which  he 
commits  himself  completely,  is 
his  God.  The  idea  "that  every- 
one invents  himself  some- 
where"— it  can  be  a  profession 


or    a    relationship    with    one's  present-day  problem  is  to  find 

family — is  a  motif  out  of  Lu-  how  ".  .  .  to  live  in  a  religious 

ther,   the  chaplain  said,   refer-  way,"     now     that     these    idols 

ring  to  Luther's  statement:  "As  have     been    smashed.     Tillich, 

you  believe,  so  you  behave."  says  Dr.  Lee.  is  one  of  the  few 

The    alternative    of    living    a  theologians    who    has    tried    to 

life  deeply  committed  to  some-  incorporate    into    his    life    and 

thing     is     l>eing     unconcerned  work   the    late    ninete^enth-cen- 

tury   attack   on   the   deceptions 


oriV'ntation'session7or7e.;idence  as' part  of  the  services  he  con-    with   finding   a   perspective    on   tiiry   a    ack   on 

counselors    on    the    subject    of  ducts.  I'^e,  living  an  uncommitted  life   of  religion 

parietal    hours,     and    has    fol-  — — 

lowed  the  issue  in  the  Justice, 
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By  BARBARA   APPELL 

"Narrow  de  Iiiiuon.s  of  religion  given  by  non-religionists  and  confirmed  by  tradi- 
tionalists present  a  great  crisis  in  religion  today",  Norman  Mirsky,  new  rabbi  at  Bran- 
deis asserts.  Rabbi  Mirskv,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Hebrew 
Union  Colege,  is  the  interim  Jewish  chaplain  at  Brandeis.  He  is  a  graduate  student 
in  sociology  here,  and  serves  as  rabbi  at  Temple  Beth  Am  of  the  South  Shore  on  week- 
ends.   ^^ 

Rabbi  Mirsky  as  wel  las  the 

other  religious  leaders  on  cam- 
pus desires  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  religion  by  making  it 
clevir  to  .students  that  worship 
is  not  the  only  part  of  faith. 
One  of  the  expressions  of  this 
desire  was  the  presentation  of 
Waiting  for  Godot  last  Wedne.s- 
dav  night.  According  to  the 
rabbi.  "Brandeis  students  seem 
tu  ht?e  religion  wiiiiin  tiic  con- 

text  of  patterned  worship,  and  third  service  strictly  for  the  Re- 
to  avoid  this  narrowness,  the  form  students.  He  said,  "Re- 
Three   Chapels    plan   programs   form  students  feel  that  partici 


wliich  wil  show  students  that 
religion  is  involved  witli  activ- 
ity outside  the  actual  religious 
service.  One  such  program 
proi>osed  is  a  forum  on  pre- 
marital sex  codes." 

Rabbi  Mirsky  as  well  as  the 
tative  of  the  beliefs  of  Reform 
Judaism,  and  is  interested  in 
the  possiljibties  of  instiluting  a 


questions  concerning  pressing 
problems  confronting  both  re- 
ligion and  the  college  student. 
When  askc-d  about  his  opinion 
toward  Zionism,  he  replied.  "It 
really  is  a  dead  i.ssue  now. 
Most  people   today   take   Israe'l    atrous    way.   and 


DR.   PAUL   LEE 

wants  te>  dictate  the  terms  by 
which  he  is  religious;  it  thinks 
alKJut  the  method  of  relating 
to  God  not  on  man's  terms  but 
thr(»ugh  the  agony  of  the  con- 
tradiction  of  e>ne'.s  own   terms. 

On  Being   F:iked   Out 

According  to  Dr.  Lee,  his 
"slogan,"  his  main  theme,  is 
"being  faked  out."  "My  first 
book  will  be  a  study  of  Mark's 
gospel  called,  On  Reing  Faked 
Out:  Towards  a  Theology  of 
Affirmation,"  he  said.  To  be 
"faked  out"  by  God  is  to  be 
shown  "the  way  to  live:  being 
undone,  being  radically  trjns- 
formed  and  ve)uchsdfed  a  new 
identity." 

Dr.  Lee  gives  an  example 
from  the  Pe-ter  Sclh'r's  movie, 
A  Shot  in  the  Dark.  Sellers,  a 
police  inspector,  is  supposed  to 
be  always  on  guard  but  almost 
never  is.  Fearing  that  he'  will 
be  surprised,  he  tells  his  Ori- 
ental servant  t»)  catch  him 
wlu'n  he  is  off  guard.  "He  is," 
Dr.  Leo  remarked,  "trying  to 
fike  out  being  f.iked  out."  Like 
Sellers.  peopK'  do  not  v/ant  to 
be  radically  surprised;  they  cre- 
ate defense  meehanisms  to  prf»- 
tect  themse-lve^  from  being 
surpri.sed  t)y  God. 

Dr.  Lee  calls  the  discipl'.'s  of 
Christ  "the  twelve  most  fyked 
out  men  in  liist(»ry."  Tliey  "in- 
vented tlieir  ultimate  concern 
in  Jesus,  they  mi  .'uiderstood 
him,  they   u.seci  him  in  an  idi»l- 

they    thnnt^iit 
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pation  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  is  as  great  a  mitzvah 
as  going  to  services."  He  also 
noted  that  the  combination  of 
Reform -Conservative  services 
make  it  difficult  for  those  used 
to  the  Reform  mode  of  wor- 
ship. Rabbi  Mirsky  has  as  one 
of  his  plans  for  Brandeis  serv- 
ices the  writing  of  an  all  Bran- 
deis prayer-book  and  service, 
with  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers both  contributing.  Ho  says 
with  regard  to  the  Conservative 
trend  at  services.  "I  am  sure 
that  if  the  Reform  students 
were  to  participate  in  greater 
numbers,  the  students  in  charge 
of  services  would  try  to  make 
them  more  liberal."  He  em- 
phatically stated  that  just  be- 
cause Reform  is  the  liberal 
branch  of  Judaism,  doesn't 
mean  that  its  adherents  will  be 
willing  to  follow  any  .service. 

Rabbi   Mirsky  was  amazing- 
ly   forthright   about  answering 


for  granted  though  they  are 
thrilled  by  it.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  in  aliyah  (mas.s  migra- 
tion to  I.si del  1 ,  and  I  tliink  that 
America  needs  improving."  His 
feeling  about  pre-marital  .sex- 
ual relations  also  reflect  his 
liberal  outlook.  He  feels  that 
before  arriving  at  a  point  of 
view  concerning  sex  before 
marriage,  the  Reform  student 
.should  consult  traditional 
.sources,  take  into  consideration 
technical  developments,  and  his 
own  psychological  needs.  It 
should  not  be  simply  a  spur  of 
the  moment  decision.  About 
theories  such  as  Buber's  I-Thou. 
and  those  of  Paul  Tillich,  he 
believes.  "Institutionalized  re- 
ligion has  a  great  tendency  to 
seize  upon  creative  works  of 
theologians  and  translate  them 
into  institutional  jargon  just  as 
the  Madison  Avenue  agency 
uses  psychological  language" 
Reconstructionism  in  Mirsky's 
view  has  a  great  appeal  to  Re- 
form students  at  one  time  or 
another,  but  eventually  they 
become  disenchanted  with  it 
because  they  recognize  no  need 
for  it  wit  h  regard  to  either 
ritual  or  theology. 


he    was    a    (Jod."     Only    Je.->us* 
death  ce>uld   undercut  thi.^. 

Because  tlie  disciples  had 
committed  tlu^mse'lves  to  .hs'is 
so  compl''tely.  Dr.  Lee  s;nd  ti»;«t 
it  was  surprising  that  they  did 
not  ce>mmit  suicide  or  go  ins.tne 
as  a  result  of  their  r.jdi-al  dis- 
illusionment and  disappoint- 
ment in  Jesus.  Wh  it  saved 
them,  he  be>lieves.  is  the-  resur- 
rection. He  holds  one  view 
that  the  resurrection  was  "iKit 
the  recfjnstitution  of  the  atoms 
of  a  corpse,"  but  the  disciphrs' 
rc^cognition  and  confe'-sion  of 
what  was  worst  about  them- 
selves and  their  underst.inding 
that  they  had  been  idolatrous 
and  had  misusfd  Jesus.  The 
change  in  names,  frcjm  Saul  to 
Paul  and  Simon  to  Peter,  .s'ym- 
bolizes  their  development  of 
new  identities,   he  suggested 

Dr.  Le*e  knows  how  to  com- 
municate his  ideas  to  college 
students.  Tliese  ideas  are  stim- 
ulating and  chalhMiging.  and 
the  confirmed  atheists  of  Brrtn- 
deis  should  attend  some  of  his 
services  to  see  if  perhaps  there 
isn't  something  in  religion  they 
have  overlooked. 
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Our  Man  in  Havana 


Up  the  Revolution 


Donald  Yost 


WBRS 


Mr.  Yost  is  ii  Braiuhis  yrmiuatc  student.  This  is  the  second  o/  two  urtich's  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Cuba. 

Books  in  Enjrlis)!  wore  available  in  Havana  and  they  were  as  varied  in  subject  mat- 
ter as  the  b(H»ks  in  Spanish.  Books  written  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  were  particularly  interesting.  There  were  many  books  containing 
|)h(»toKraphs,  many  in  color,  of  Hunjrary,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  All  biH)ks  in  Cuba  are  inexpensive.  Prices  range  from  ten  cents  for  papeibacks 
to  four  pesos  for  largo  hardbound  art  books.  There  are  also  books  in  many  languages 
ctlu>r    than    Spanish    and    Eng 


visilors  iroin  other  a  cane  fic'ld  in  an  effort  to  crip- 
ple the  economy.  We  were  al- 
so there  singly,  unannounced. 
The  only  evidence  against  these 
We  met  singly  Pt't)ple  was  their  signed  confes- 
members  of  the  *^ions.  Members  of  their  fam- 
ilies had  been  invited  to  the 
trials  to  see  for  themselves  that 
no  coercion  was  used  and  that 
the  defendants  were  not  un- 
justly convicted. 


lish     for 
ctmntries 

We  met   a   number  of  people 
from  other  countries  while  we 
were  in   Cuba 
and  as  a  grciup 

National  Liberation  Army  of 
Venezuela.  N(»rth  Vietnamese, 
Algerians,  Mozambiques,  Tan- 
ganyikans,  and  many  others. 
lHy  wife  and  I  visited  the  Chi- 
nese, Canadian,  Russian,  and 
North  Vietnamese  embassies  in 
Havana.  Frequently  this  meant 
talking  with  representatives  of 
governments  with  whom  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  communicate 
with  in  the  United  States.  We 
received  a  radically  different 
opinion  of  world  events  from 
that  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can press. 

Religion   and  the  Revolution 

Religion  in  Cuba  is  not  hin- 
dered by  the  government,  ex- 
cept that  the  government  has 
taken-over  religious  schools.  In 
most  houses  we  visited  we  were 
assured  to  see  a  picture  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  another  of  Jesus  on 
the  wall.  When  asked  about 
the  apparent  incongruity  of 
this,  we  were  informed  thai 
Fidel  takes  care  of  us  here  on 
earth  and  Jesus  lakes  care  of 
us  when  we  die.  This  seems  to 
be  the  most  frequent  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  between 
Christianity   and   Marxism. 

In  Santiago  de  Cuba  we 
ppoke  with  a  block  leader  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  the  Revolution  who  is  a  de- 
vout    Catholic.      She     saw     no 


Weak  Cuban  Economy 

The  Cuban  economy  is  weak. 
This  is  because  of  mistakes 
made  by  the  government  short- 
ly after  the  triumph  of  the 
Revolution,  and  because  of  the 
U.  S.  trade  embargo.  There 
are  many  machines  made  in 
America  which  are  idle  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  available 
parts.  Automobiles  are  rapidly 
deteriorating  and  it  is  .seldom 
that  one  sees  a  car  with  two 
headlights.  It  is  difficult  to  have 
to  depend  upon  the  other  so- 
cialist countries  for  most  of  the 
trade.  Fidel  Castro  has  indi- 
cated several  times  his  interest 
in  re-establishing  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  U.  S.,  but  the 
U.   S.  attitude  is  to   meet  such 


overtures  with  skepticism.  Re- 
cently, when  Fidel  indicated 
his  hopes  along  this  line.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  remarked  that 
there  was  no  substance  to  Cas- 
tro's suggestion  and  that  it  was 
just  a  propaganda  move.  How- 
ever, the  Cubans  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  trading  with  the 
U.  S.  and  much  to  gain. 

The  Cuban  people  would 
welcome  the  contact  with 
Americans  if  relations  were  re- 
established. They  constantly 
affirm  that  they  love  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  dislike  the 
U.  S.  government.  Why  the 
Cubans  should  feel  this  way  is 
difficult  to  explain.  Cuba,  be- 
fore the  Revolution  was  the 
brothel  for  the  eastern  U.  S. 
People  in  the  U.  S.  went  to  Cu- 
ba on  a  weekend  to  go  whor- 
ing, and  the  U.  S.  sailors  sta- 
tioned in  Cuba  were  certainly 
less  than  ambassadors  of  good 
will.  I  have  seen  photographs 
of  a  U.  S.  sailor  standing  and 
urinating  from  the  top  of  a 
statue  of  the  Cuban  George 
Washington,  Jose  Marti.  I  have 
also  .s€^n  photographs  of  serv- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Radio  Comes  of  Age 

By  MAKCIA  MILLMAN 

WBRS,  like  the  larger  Brandeis  community,  is  still  in 
a  stage  of  deciding  what  shall  be  its  style  and  character. 
Consequently,  it  is  experimenting  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 
gramming and  student  activity.  The  station  has  grown  at 
a  remarkably  rapid  rate,  and  although  this  is  only  its 
second  year  in  existence  (prior  to  last  year  it  broadcasted 

only  to  one  dormitory  in  Ridge-   ~  ~       ~       ~     '         ~ 

•^ ,       ,     ,     .     .    V.  J   4     live  coverage   of  school   sports 

wood  which  just  happened  to  events  and  is  completing  the  in- 
be  the  residence  of  the  station  stallation  of  direct  wires  to 
manager),  it  is  one  of  the  most  Chomomdeleys,  Slosberg,  Ford, 
popular  student  organizations.    Shapiro    Gym,    Schwartz    Hall, 

At  this  time  a  large  part  of 
the  station's  efforts  are  directed 
toward  trying  to  become  repre- 


In  and  Around  Town 


Schumann's  F-Minor  Sonata, 
op.  14;  Beethoven's  Waldstein 
Sonata;  Mendelssohn's  V  a  ra- 
tions Serieuses;  Brahm's  Four 
problem  with  being  a  Catholic   Clavierstucke;    and    Chopin's 


Rudolf  Serkin  will  appear  Ceremony"  promises  to  have 
at  Symphony  Hall  on  Friday,  both.  Featurc^d  are  the  Irish 
December    4.     He    will    play    Dancers,  Royal  Inniskilling  Fu- 


and  a  Communist.  She  proudly 
pointed  out  a  P  e  n  t  a  c  o  s  t  a  1 
church  where,  she  informed  us, 
the  minister's  wife  was  active 
in  the  Cuban  Women's  Fc^dera- 
tion  The  Women's  Federation 
held  meetings  in  the  church 
and  the  children  of  the  min- 
ister were  studying  to  become 
teachers  for  the  Revolution. 

Out  of  the  Slums 

We  were  somewhat  bothered 
Wht  n  we  first  heard  of  the 
Committees  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Revolution.  Our  initial 
thought  was  that  they  served 
as  a  method  for  people  to  .spy 
on  their  neighbors  for  the  gov- 
ernment. However,  we  later 
discovered,  the  functions  of 
the  Committees  are  many  and 
varied.  They  do  keep  on  the 
lookout  for  open  counter-revo- 
lutionary activity,  but  their 
main  functions  are  to  make 
sure  that  children  are  attend- 
ing school  and  to  employ  so- 
cial pressure  so  that  people  do 
things  like  taking  out  their 
garbage   when   necessary. 

The  latter  is  a  problem  as  a 
result  of  people  from  formerly 
poor  conditions  moving  into 
new  ones.  These  people  often 
do  not  know  how  to  take  prop- 
er care  of  their  homes.  The 
government  is  constantly  build- 
ing sturdy  new  homes.  Those 
with  the  greatest  need — living 
in  the  poorest  conditions  and 
with  many  children — get  top 
priority    in  housmg.    When   we 

Clara  we  met 


Barcarolle,  Bolero.  A  few  tick- 
ets are  still  available  at  Sym- 
phony Hall. 

•Ttopia  Ltd.,"  the  rarely 
heard  operetta  by  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  will  be  the  fall  pres- 
entation of  the  Harvard  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  Players,  Decem- 
ber 3-5  and  9-12  at  Loeb  Drama 
Center.  Call  UN  4-2630  be- 
tween 2  and  5  for  tickets. 


silliers.  Royal  Ulster  Rifles,  and 
Royal  Irish  Fusilliers.  8:15  P.M. 

Saturday,  November  28 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Shu- 
bert  Theater,  2:15  P.M. 

Leningrad  Kirov  Ballet  will 
dance  Tchaikovsky's  "Sleeping 
Beauty"  at  2:30  in  the  Music 
Hall.  The  performance,  which 
will  end  at  5:20,  stars  Alia 
Sizova  as  the  Princess  and  Oleg 
Sokolov  as  the  Prince. 

Larry  Mentzer  Concert,  Carol 
Proctor  cello  and  Carol  Rand 
piano,    in    the   Trio   for   Piano, 


Igor  Stravinsky  will  conduct   Clarinet,  and  Cello  by  Brahms 


and  Olin-Sang  so  that  any 
campus  event  may  be  taped  or 
broadcast  live. 

In  addition   to   its  regular 

sentative   of  the   student   body,   broadcasting  activities  WBRS  is 

working  on  other  related  proj- 
ects to  improve  the  general 
Brandeis  climate.  It  has  offered 
air  time  to  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove relations  among  different 
factions  in  the  school.  The 
radio  station  sponsored  a  large 
party  in  Mailman  Hall  at  the 
end  of  orientation  week  this 
year,  and  conducied  another 
experimental  party  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  Deroy  Lounge.  It 
is  presently  installing  direct 
wires  to  high  fidelity  equip- 
ment in  Feldberg  Lounge  to 
provide  live  broadcasting  for 
future  parties.  This  spring 
WBRS  hopes  to  sponsor  an  out- 
door Baroque  music  concert  in 
Ridgewood  Quadrangle.  WBRS 
assists  Brandeis'  Northern  Stu- 
dent Movement  by  inviting  stu- 
dents from  Roxbury  to  the  sta- 
tion to  learn  the  operations  of 
broadcasting,  and  soon,  hope- 
fully to  have  their  own  rock 
and  roll  show.  Folk  music  sings 
to  be  broadcast  live  from  the 
fireplace  room  in  Mailman  Hall 
are  planned  for  the  winter  and 
student  art  work  is  displayed 
in  its  Studios. 

At  present,  WBRS  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  Broad- 
casting System  (including 
M.I.T.,  Harvard.  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  W  e  1 1  e  s  1  e  y  ) . 
Through  UBS  it  can  transmit 
special  programs  live  by  FM 
transmission  to  the  Greater 
Boston  area.  The  recent  "Critic- 
ism of  American  Civilization" 
by  four  Japanese  students,  con- 
ducted in  this  way,  was  very 
successful,  and  others  like  it 
are  planned.  The  station  is  try- 
ing to  build  up  a  good  news 
department  and  hopes  to  ac- 
quire its  own  UPI  news  write. 


lather  than  sounding  like  an 
ordinary  radio  station.  Its  out- 
standing shows  are  those  which 
are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Brandeis  community.  The 
"Wien  Forum,"  .or  example, 
gives  foreign  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  their  coun- 
tries. Barry  Andelman's  "Music 
One"'  has  been  a  tradition  with 
students  enrolled  in  that  class. 
Campus  events,  usually  gone 
unnoticed  because  of  weak 
school  communications,  are  an- 
nounced at  seven  and  eleven 
every  evening. 

WBRS  caters  to  the  college 
commimjty  also  by  providing  a 
"Trading-Post  Service"  in 
which  students  may  arrange  to 
advertise  rides  or  items  they 
wish  to  buy  and  sell  by  placing 
index  cards  with  their  an- 
nouncements    in     the     WBRS 


"The  Nut- 
the  Music 
10:30. 


"Taras  Bulba,"  and 
cracker    Suite"    at 
Hall  from  8  P.M.  to 

More  ballet:  Maria  Tallchief, 
star  dancer  of  the  N.Y.C.  Bal- 
let, will  present  with  them  a 
combination  of  exposition  and 
performance  of  the  dance  at 
Kresge  Auditorium,  M.I.T.,  at 
8  P.M.    Admission  is  free. 

A  Gardner  Museum  Concert 
with  Luca  Dicecco,  cello.  Al- 
lan Bone,  clarinet,  Virginia 
Gore  Andrews,  piano  will  be- 
gin at  3:00  The  program  will 
feature  Beethoven:  Trio  in  B 
flat  major"  and  C  o  u  p  e  r  i  n  : 
"Pieces  en  Concert."  Admission 
is  free. 


his  own  works  at  Symphony 
Hall,  December  9  at  8:30.  Tick- 
ets, from  $3  00  to  $5.50  are 
available  at  Symphony  Hall. 
Among  works  to  be  performed 
are  'Abraham  and  Isaac," 
"Elegy  :  JFK.,"  and  "The 
Ebony  Concerto." 

The  Handel-Haydn  Society, 
Will  present  their  annual  per- 
formances of  Handel's  "Mes- 
siah" in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
standard  version  will  be  heard 
on  December  11  at  8:15  and  the 
uncut  version  will  be  presented 
on  December  13  at  2:30. 

One  Time  Events 

This  is  the  last  week  to  see 
the  National  Repertory  Theatre 
Productions  oi  Hedda  Gabler, 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and 
Liliom.  Student  discount — half 
price  —  tickets  for  any  of  the 
performances  are  available 
from  Barry  Andelman  (Mail- 
room,  University  extension  371 
or  Danciger  411.)  The  cast,  in- 
cluding Farley  Granger,  Signe 
Hasso,  Francis  Behhencourt, 
and  Thayer  David  performs  at 
the  Shubert  Theater.  At  2:15, 
Miolnar's     "Liliom,"     at     8:30; 


were  m  Santa  Clara  we  met  a 

young  girl  who  took  us  home  to  J"'-'^,^  "Hedda  Gabler." 
meet  her  family.  She  lived  m 
what  had  been  the  wor.st  slum 
in  the  city.  The  slum  was  lo- 
cated immediately  adjacent  to 
a  new  housing  project.  The 
girl  told  us  that  they  had 
cleaned  up  the  slum  because 
they  would  have  to  live  there 
until    their    new    houses    were 


Friday,  November   27 

BSO  concert  at  2  P.M.,  rush 
seats  60c.  The  program  stars 
the  famous  Russian  violinist 
Leonard  Kogan  (who  is  mak- 
ing a  special  visit  to  this  coun- 
try). The  selections  include 
Haydn's  "Symphony  #21  in  A 


ready.     When    asked    how    she  Major,"    "Dvorak's    Symphony, 
liked  it  that  others  had  already    ^^3,"  and  Shostakov itch's  "Vie 
received    new    homes    and    she   ijn  Concerto,  Opus  99." 


had  not,  the  girl  replied  that 
they  were  happy  to  wait  for 
their  new  homes  because  there 
were  others  who  needed  them 
more  just  now. 

While  in  Santa  Clara  we  at- 
tended the  trials  of  several 
counter-revolutionaries  (people 
who  perform  acts  against  the 
government;   who  had   burned 


The    .second    American    lour 
of  the  Leningrad  Kirov  Ballet 

will  be  in  Boston  for  a  short 
stay.  "Sleeping  Beauty"  with 
Irina  Kolpakova  as  princess 
and  Vladilen  Semenov  as  prince 
will  begin  at  8  P.M.  and  end  at 
10:50.    Music  Hall. 

At   the   Boston    Garden,    a 
program    entitled    "Pomp    and 


Gardner  Museum,  3  P.M..  free. 

Hedda  Gabler,  Shubert  Thea- 
ter, 8:30  P  M. 

The  Leningrad  Kirov  Ballet 
will  dance  selections  from  many 
works  in  a  program  which  will 
begin  at  8  P.M.  Among  the 
works  to  be  performed:  Baya- 
derka,  Prince  Igor,  Excerpts 
from  the  "Nutcracker,  "  "Gu- 
elle,"  "Lc  Corsairem."  Music 
Hall. 

Boston  Symphony,  8:30  P.M., 
same  program  as  Friday. 

Sunday,  November  29 

The  Leningrad  Kirov  Ballet 

will  perform  Tchaikovsky's 
"Swan  Lake"  in  its  entirety  at 
2:30.  The  performance,  which 
will  end  at  5:15,  will  star  Nat- 
alia Makarova  os  Odette,  Kal- 
eria  Fedicheva  as  Odile,  and 
Sergei  Vikulov  as  the  Prince. 

David  Abel,  violin,  and  New- 
ton Wayland,  piano,  will  play 
Mozart's  Sonata  in  B-Flat  Ma- 
jor, K.  454,  Debussy's  Senate, 
Stravinsky's  Duo  Concertante, 
and  Ravel's  Tzigane  at  3  P.M. 
Gardner  Museum,  free. 

Ford  Hall  Forum  in  Jordan 
Hall,  8  P.M.,  free.  Dr.  James 
Silver  will  speak  on  "Missis- 
sippi: The  Closed  Society." 

Monday,  November  30 

The   Leningrad   Kirov  Ballet 

will   dance   the   Swan   Liike   at 
8:00  at  the  Music  Hall. 

The  Cambridge  Society  for 
Early  Music  will  present  the 
Cambridge  Festival  Orchestra, 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth  con- 
ducting, plus  choir  and  soloists 
in  the  "St.  John  Passion"  of 
Heinrich  Schutz  and  Bach's 
Cantatas  No.  146  (Wir  Mussen 
Pirch  Viel  Trubsal  Gehen)  and 
No.  110  (Unser  Muns  sei  Voll 
Lachens),  at  the  Sanders  Thea- 
tre at  8:30.  Tickets:  $2.50;  dis- 
count for  students. 

Tuesday,  December  1 

The  Leningrad  Kirov  Ballet 

will    present    "Chopiniana," 


Public  Service  Dept. 


Fill  in  the  Blank  , 


Mel  Freilicher 


As  a  publice  service,  the  Justice  has  procured  a  copy 
of  the  Psycholoiry  la  midterm.  We  offer  it  to  Brandeis 
students  so  they  may  see  what  kind  of  course  Psych  la 
reallv  is. 

PSYCHOLOGY  la  —  MIDYEAR  EXAMINATION 


Your  name: 


Intended  occupation:  (check  one)  Doctor ;  lawyer 

engineer 


Instructions:  Answer  part  A  fully.  You  will  have  two 
minutes  to  write  an   essay   explaining   the   rear-legs  of   the 

salamander  in  terms  of  man's  perversions:  . 

STOP!   GO   ON    TO   PARTS    B  and   C 

Part  B:  Fill-ins.  Answer  each  cjuestion  fully.  You  will  find 
the  questions  on  the  left  side  of  the  paper,  the  answers  on  the 
right.  We'd  appreciate  it  if  you  wouldn't  look  at  the  answers. 
They  are  for  the  corrcMitor's  benefit  only. 

1.  A  neurotic  person  is  a .  (sickie  ) 

2.  He  is .  (sick.) 


3.  The  Three  Faces  of  Eve  is  a  famous 

story  about  . 

4.  How  many  faces  did   she   have? 

5.  "When  we  see  a  tree  rooted  to  the 
ground,  we  say  it  is 


6.  Neuroses  was  founded  by 

7.  Repression  is  distinguished  by 
a ,  regression  by  a 


8.  When  you  separate  the  ego  from  t!lie 

libido  you  get  a  . 

9.  When  you  separate  the from  the 

libido  you  get  a . 

10.  When  you  separate  the from 

the  ,  you  get  a  . 

11. 


(Eve  ) 
(three) 

(fixated) 
(Dorothea  Dix) 

(P,  g) 

(conflict) 

(ego,  conflict) 
(ego.,  libido, 
conflict) 

(?) 


PART  C   

Multiple  choice:  Indicate  your 
choice  by  making  an  x  through 
the  letter:  Indicate  the  correct 
choice  by  checking  t!he  correct 
letter. 

1.  Client  centered  therapy  in- 
volves (a)  clients,  (b)  centers, 
(c)  therapy,  (d)  none  of  these 


2.  Freud's  most  recent  con- 
tribution to  psychol<Tgy  was 
that  he  (a)  developed  the 
theory  of  the  unconscious,  (b) 
developed  the  libido-ego  con- 
flict, (c)  played  Martha  in  the 
"Snake  Pit." 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Five 


Beekniann^s  Realit;ir 


Max  Beckmann 


By  PAUL  SOLMAN 


Theater 


Waiting 


Esther  Cohen 


"Let  us  not  then  speak  ill  oj  our 

ist"  groups,  aiinougn  ne  was  never  a  memoer  oi  any  01  mem.  in  tne  large  (lott  worKs;  ^,^Jl"^^Le(  uTnot%eak%^iUiTail.''  ^^ 
exhibition  of  Beckmann  just  finished  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  his  individ-  ••^ve  always  find  something,  don 

uality   was   the   primary    thing     t^:^—,-^ believe  we  exist." 

that  came  through    '   -^     ^-  ,    ,        .,  , 


generation:  it 
us  not  speak 


is  not  any 
well  0/  it 


us 


John  Cana- 
day  has  called  him  "something 
of  a  summary  of  the  German 
expressionist  experience."  But 
this  phrase  somehow  connotes 
an  eclecticism  which  I  did  not 
find  in  Beckmann.  If  occasion- 
ally one  sees  the  influence  of 
Kirchner,  say,  in  certain  angu- 
lar forms  (the  sleeves  of  a  blue 
smoking  jacket  which  he  wears 
in  one  self-portrait),  the  black 
contours  of  Georges  Rouault 
are  far  more  prevalent,  al- 
though more  radically  trans- 
lormed.  In  keeping  with  this 
impression  of  individuality, 
Beckmann  is  here  discussed  as 
a  revealer  of  the  hidden,  a 
creator  of  a  concrete  world  in 
which  the  candid  and  the  mys- 
terious unabashedly  exist  side 
loy   side. 

Drama 

The  world  of  Beckmann  is  a 
dramatic   one.   Everything   em- 
phatically exists.  His  forms  are 
massive  and  tangible,  yet  sim- 
plified    and     direct.     To     give 
volume  to  a  figure  he  will  often 
paint  one  area  of  it  with  light 
hitting   it,    or   cast    its    shadow 
on   a    nearby   object.    He    deli- 
neates his  figures  and  forms  by 
means  of  a   rich  black  contour 
which    not    only    distinguishes 
each  individual  from  all  others 
but  which  also  brings  each  fig- 
ure forward,  out  from  its  own 
background.    In    certain    of   his 
more  entirely  mystical  scenes — 
The   Removal  of   the   Sphinxes 
or  the  central  panel  of  The  De- 
parture —  his  presentation  be- 
comes stark.  The  background  is 
neutral:   a    blank   sky   fills   the 
top  of   the  picture.   This  bare- 
ness is  a  visual  silence.  It  works 
almost  literally  with  the  sptiin- 
xes;    it    is    more    a    subjective 
tone   in   The    Departure   panel. 
This  mode  of  drama  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  surrealistic  silence 
of  Giorgio  de  Chirico,  and  the 
clocks  that  Beckmann  often  in- 
terjects in  his  paintings  also  re- 
call that  static,  hushed  quality. 

The  Artist's  Perspective 

Beckmann  is  cinematographic 
His  paintings  often  look  as  if 
they  have  mucti  in  common 
with  movie  stills.  An  indication 
of  this  can  be  found  in  his  inter- 
est in  physical  point  of  view. 
With  Van  Eyck  we  were  usually 
in  the  room  in  which  the  paint- 
ing occurred.  With  Rubens  and 
others,  we  were  often  above  or 
below     the     center    of    action. 


'(   we   Didi,   to   make 
believe  we  exist." 

The  mingled  pathos  and  comedy  of  these  statements 
epitomize  the  emotional  tone  of  Samuel  Beckett's  "Wait- 
ing for  (iodot."  The  play  was  presented  last  Wednesday 
night  in  Schwartz  auditorium  by  the  Theatre  Company  of 

Boston. 

to    the    recent    tradition    of 


MAX   BECKMANN 


Self  Portrait 


Beckett's  play  belongs 
Theatre  of  the  Absurd.  This 
contemporary  theatre  repre- 
sents a  philosophical  break 
with  the  common-sense  notion 
of  reality.  It  depicts  isolation  of 
human  beings  from  one  an- 
other, the  breaking  down  of 
logical  sequence,  and  the  des- 
pair and  futility  which  inde- 
libly mark  "our  generation."  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  a  play 
like  ••Godot"  .speaks  to  many  of 
us  so  personally. 

Tragic  Vaudeville 
"Godot"  combines  features  of 
a  vaudeville  act  and  tragedy. 
It  utilizes  a  number  of  slap- 
.stick  techniques:  the  quick  and 
repetitive  alternation  of  speak- 
ers, a  continuing  routine  with 
hats,  the  contrast  of  straight- 
man  and  sidekick,  the  gross 
humor  of  a  character  losing  his 
trousers.  All  this  is  effectively 
counterposed  with  the  tragic 
implications  of  a  life  —  our 
life  —  spent  eternally  awaiting 
the  fulfillment  of  a  nebulous 
promise  of  salvation. 

The  prospects  of  salvation 
are  gloomy,  for  Godot  never 
comes,  in  spite  of  his  promises. 
Yet  the  prospect  of  human  rela- 
tion.ships   are    gloomy   too.    We 


see  two  relationships  in  the 
play;  that  of  Gogo  and  Didi.  and 
that  of  Pozzo  and  Lucky  Gogo 
and  Didi  are  tramps  who  liave 
apparently  been  homo.sexujilly 
involved  for  many  years;  they 
have  been  together  so  long 
that  they  love  and  hate  each 
other  desperately.  Their  roles 
are  both  conflicting  and  com- 
plementary. 

Didi  (Vladimir)  is  the  more 
articulate  and  rational;  Gogo 
(Estragon)  is  the  more  emo- 
tional and  childlike.  Yet  their 
relationship  is  strangely  incon- 


Cinema 


'Girl  With  Green  Eyes' 


and    he    ^- 

banality  of  the  situation  by  m- 
below     the     center    of    action.  ^i^p    substance   and    dimen- 

With   Tiepolo  it   all   frequently    ^.j^  .^^y^.^  characters.  They  are 


sisitent;  Gogo  spends  every 
night  alone  in  a  ditch  where 
he  is  repeat(<lly  beaten  by 
strangers.  Why  this  is  so  re- 
mains  a   mystery. 

Pozzo  and  Lucky 

If  Gogo  and  Didi  have  at 
least  a  certain  amount  of  affec- 
tion for  each  other,  Pozzo  and 
Lucky  represent  the  most  pri- 
mitive and  brutal  of  human  re- 
lationships, that  of  master  and 
slave.  In  this  sadomasochistic 
relationship,  both  lose  their 
humanity. 

A  crucial  element  in  "Wait- 
ing for  Godot"  is  the  treatment 
of  time  Each  act  represents  one 
day,  which  may  be  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  Thursday  or  Friday 
as  far  as  the  characters  know. 
The  season,  too,  is  indetermi- 
nate: one  day  the  tree  is  bare, 
the  next  it  is  covered  with 
leaves  But  even  these  two  days 
are    one,     lor     the     pattern     of 

A.S  the  title  .suggests.  Girl  with  Green  Eyes  (at  the  Kenn.ore  S„..«re  Cinema)  is  [-"•^;;J,','>^^"',';,t;rd,U;':;[uc' 
the  stiiry  of  a  jrirl  with  green  eyes.  Jt  is  successlul  as  a  portrait,  but  not  memorable.  ^^  n^^.  ^^^^  f.„^„  ,,,^^f,  „„,  .vcn 
Ihf  iiprmieitive  is  too  familiar.  rimrmbcr    Ihr    cvinl.s    iil    llio 

YmmLr  Gir)  'lately  of  Family  Fai-m,  comes  to  Wicked  City  seeking  ExiK.rionce.  .She  prtc.  rtin*.;  cli.y:  <"\''  '{•'J'. '"^ 
meets  r^i"uilSe(l  Man  o  the  World  ami  subsequently  Gives  Her.self  to  him.  There  is  a  him  i.s  hk.  .  ",  w  b.r.h  .„  a 
br^efaTfair  which  inclu.les  a  mes.sy  .scene  with  Outraged  Father.  M.O.T.W.   leaves  her         (ConUnu,<u,n  P.we  <>) 

(for  his  wife)  and  she  goes  off 
Sadder  but  Wiser. 

The  plot  is  standard  in  sec- 
ond-rate fiction,  but  producer 
Tony  Richardson  has  treated  it 
with  a  sense  of  humor.  He  edits 
out  the  more  pompous,  moral- 
istic, and  sentimental  details, 
compensates    for    the 


Judith  Thurman 


Gen  Ed  S 

Wien 


By   JOHN   SEELKY 


took  place  directly  overhead. 
This  had  become  less  important 
in  modern  art,  yet  Beckmann 
shows  his  concern  for  the  prob- 
lem. In  a  triptych  called  The 
Actors  we  see  a  stage  with  its 
wings.  But  each  panel  is  seen 
from  a  different  angle.  In  one, 
a  girl  sitting  on  the  steps  to  the 
stage  is  radically  foreshortened 
(we  are  above).  In  another,  the 
musicians  in  the  orche.'^tra  are 
viewed  almost  head-on.  Within 
each  scene  there  is  a  shifting 
of  perspective,  and  this  only  the 
painter  can   do. 

The  Artist's  Prejudice 
Beckmann  is  biased    Not  only 
does   he  choose  certain    hidden 
things  to  reveal,  for  the  artist  s 
chief   prerogative    is    selection, 
but  he  enlarges  things  in  terms 
of   subjective    significance   and 
often  accentuates  only  a  certain 
aspect   of  a   certain   thing.   His 
light  falls   inconsistently   (in   a 
naturalistic   sense),   yet  it  con- 
sistently finds  the  most  import- 
ant elements  of   the  design  or 
the    theme,    and    either    floods 
t'hem   or   highlights   them   dra- 
matically.  A   good   example   of 
this  can  be  seen  in  his  self-port- 
raits.   The   brow   and    forehead 
usually    receive   the    light    and 
the  rich  painting  of  them   be- 
comes quite  sensuous.  The  sen- 
suality of  his  nudes  can  often 
be  noted  in  a  particular  passage 
of  paint  in   the  thigh,  or  even 
the    neck.    Then    there    is    the 
other  side  of  selection    That  is, 
the  choosing  and   enlarging  of 
the    hidden    elements    of    any 
scene.  Beckmann  relies  on  cer- 
tain  symbols    They    invariably 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Katie  Brady  is  young  and 
sensitive  without  being  neu- 
rotic She  reads  Fitzgerald  and 
would  like  to  see  herself  as  a 
"tubercular  Romantic  heroine 
but  at  the  .«^ame  time  she  ac- 
cepts the  satisfactions  of  every- 
day experience  as  offered  by 
the  world  of  working-class 
Dublin  Her  reactions  are  pre- 
dictable, but  they  are  valid; 
she  is  no  less  original  as  a  per- 
sonality than  all  the  young 
girls  whose  expectations  and 
values  she  embodies. 

Eugene  Gaillard.  Man  of  the 
World,  is  a  consistently  so- 
phisicated  character  with  no 
irrelevant  moral  scruples.  He 
i^  not  a  Profes.sor  Higgins  mold- 
ing an  awkward  little  girl  into 
a  personal  feminine  ideal. 
Katie,  vulnerable  and  naive,  is 
just  what  his  ego  needs,  and  he 
iv  quite  frank  about  it:  "With 
this  ring  1  thee  bed  and  board, 
for  as  long  as  we  love  each 
other." 

Love  in  the  Fields 

The  details  of  their  affair  are 
handled  with  a  perceptive  un- 
derstanding of  both  lovers.  But 
in  places  the  control   weakens 


Lawrence  A.  Wien,  lawyer,  realtor,  philanthropi.st  and  vice-chairman  of  the  P.oard 
of  Trustees  was  received  politely  by  more  than  100  students  in  Olin-SauK  last  Thurs- 
day ni^lit.  ,  ^.         r      u   i    u     t 

His  addres.«i  was  devoted  to  a  brief  biography  and  a  summaticm  (>1  what  he  has 
learned  in  life.  A  jiulilic  school  K»'ii<liii»te,  he  went  on  to  ('olumijia  for  his  H.A.  and  LL.B. 
}\e  started  work  as  a  law  clerk  at  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  but  being  "an  impatient  young 
he  described   himself, 


man     as 

he  soon  launched  his  own  prac- 
tice. 

Widows  repeatedly  came  to 
him  in  difficulty  because  their 
husbands  had  left  lump  sums 
which  did  not  earn  enough  in- 
terest for  them  to  live  comfort- 
tably.  He  then  realized  that 
they  could  manage  better  on 
income  from  property.  H  e 
started  to  help  them  find  real 
estale  they  could  afford  He  be- 
gan to  form  syndicates  of  small 
buyers  thit  could  make  better 
investm(  nts.  Througl  this  tech- 
nique they  acquired  such  prop- 
erties as  the  Empire  State 
Building  and  the  Plaza  Hotel 
He  and  his  a.s.sociates  invented 
a  new  form  of  business  organi- 
zation which  brought  with  it 
several  tax  benefits. 

You  Can't  Take  It  With  You 

Having   made  enough  money 
to  live  at  the  level  he  desired, 
Mr.   Wien   faced   a    large   prob- 
lem —  what  to  do  with  it.  He 
decided     on     philanthropy,     in- 
„    wvc,......,  dicating  that  he  was  not  enthu- 

-md  the  conventions  of  the  plot  siastic  about  passing  his  wealth 
creep  to^l"o  surface  There  is  on  to  his  children  becaus-e  it 
too  much  love-in-the-wheat-  would  not  contribute  much  to 
fields,  and  one  unf(  rgival)le  di-  their  happiness, 
gression  with  Portrait  of  the  p^j.  ^^jj.  happiness,  he  made 
Artists:  .      .  .     ._,  four  suggestions.  First,  remem- 


he  has  proven  otherwi.se  Third, 
be  generous  and  excessively 
fair.  It  pays  of!  Fourth,  be  in- 
telligently selfish  Make  people 
like  you  and  give  yourself 
pleasure  by  using  your  money 
for  the  most  benefit  to  man- 
kind. 


Wien   and 

asked. 


HE:  (qtiotinq)  "A  girl  stood 
alone  be/ore  him  in  midstream: 
alone   and   still,  gazing   out   to 

sea  ..." 

SHF.  James  Joucel 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


ber  that  everyone  has  prob- 
lems. Define  your  problem 
carefully  and  find  the  best  pos- 
sible solution.  Second,  treat 
everyone  as  if  he  were  honest 
and  trustworthy,  at  least  until 


Br.indeis 

When  asked,  Mr.  Wien  re- 
counted how  he  became  in- 
volved in  Brandeis.  Hv  sent  one 
hundred  dollars  in  response  to 
a  mailing  anc?  was  subsequently 
invited  to  meet  Dr.  Sachar. 
Sold  on  the  idea  of  a  Jewish- 
sponsored  non- sectarian  college 
he  contributed  ten  thousand 
dollars.  He  and  Dr  Sachar  tried 
to  convince  a  wealthy  Chi- 
cagoan  to  sponsor  foreign  stu- 
dents at  Brandeis  While  Mr. 
Wien's  pitch  failed  to  persuade 
the  Chicagoan.  it  was  good 
enough  to  convince  himself.  So 
was  born  the  Wien  Scholarship 
Program. 

When  he  became  interested 
in  Brandeis,  an  undergraduate 
college  of  1200  was  planned, 
along  with  some  graduate  de- 
partments Now  Mr.  Wien  looks 
forward  to  a  center  of  learning 
with  graduate  study  in  all 
fields. 

One  student  asked  how  Juda- 
ism fitted  into  the  Brandeis  Mr. 
Wien  would  like  to  .see.  We 
should  try  to  learn  about  it,  he 
said,  as  we  do  about  all  reli- 
gions.   This    should    not    be    a 


proselytizing  institution. 
Who's  in  Charge  Here? 

He  advised  students  to  re- 
concile themsc>lves  to  th*-  fact 
that  decisions  will  be  nriade  by 
the  administration  Studrnts 
can  play  only  a  consultative 
role,  he  suggested  Tht  admin- 
istration will  always  legislate. 

In  response  to  a  (juestion 
about  why  so  much  money  was 
nc  edtd  by  the  University,  he 
explained  that  faculty  rntm- 
hers.  like  generals,  w  ji  n  t  e  d 
more  and  more  people  under 
them.  When  accused  of  cyni- 
cism, he  admitted  the  analogy 
was  imperfect. 

Mr.  Wien  has  had  the  repu- 
tation among  the  student  imdy 
of  being  one  of  the  most 
"liberal."  of  the  Brandeis  trus- 
tees. 
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'Green  Eyes' 

(Continued  from  Paqc  5) 

(They  embrace:  cluscup  of 
the   beacii.) 

But  IhouMl^  tliis  is  not  a  seri- 
ous art  film  in  t  li  o  Bergman 
sense,  it  is  not  a  sticky  Holly- 
wood love  story,  either.  A  basic 
realism  defeats,  the  sense  of 
cliche.  There  is  no  artificial 
tragedy,  and  no  Deus  ex  ma- 
china  resolution.  Katie  can  pre- 
tend she  is  Mrs.  Gaillard  but 
there  isn't  any  question  that 
Eugene  will  make  an  honest 
woman  of  her;  obviously  the 
thought  never  enters  his  mind. 

Tu.shinghani  and  Finch 

Fine  acting  and  piiotography 
contribute  to  t'lC  realistic  mood. 
Rita  Tushingham  as  Katie  has 
a  versatile  talent  and  a  re- 
markal^e  control  of  accent  and 
expression.  She  has  been-  cast 
well.  It  is  not  the  part  for  a 
great  beauty  and  she  is  homely 
enout-h.  and  at  the  sanu'  time 
lovely  enough  in  a  non-conven- 
tional way,  to  make  the  char- 
acter reasonable.  Peter  Finch 
is  sm(u>th  and  .suhlk'  as  Euyc-ne. 

Tile  cameia  vvurk  is  general- 
ly superlative,  especially  a  sur- 
realistic shot  of  Dublin's  water- 
front. 

Girl  with  Green  Eyes  lacks 
innovations  of  theme  or  tech- 
nique. But  it  ha  ;  indisputable 
value  as  entertainment.  And,  if 
nothing  else,  it  i^  an  interest- 
ing comment  on  an  immediate 
and  contemporary  condition: 
adolescence. 


Godot 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 


in 
of 


Charity  Week 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

Library  Fund.  Outsiders  will 
be  cliarged  $1.00,  also  to  go  to 
the  Library.  In  addition  to  the 
varsity  game  a  student-faculty 
game  will  be  played  at  6:30 
p.m. 

During  halftime  there  will 
be  a  tug-of-war  tournament  for 
men.  The  four  classes  will  com- 
pete for  the  "Brandeis  Tug-of- 
War  World  Championship." 

Saturday,  December  12  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  annual 
Workday.  Students  may  sign 
up  tonight  in  the  dining  halls 
to  work  or  olVer  a  job.  Jobs 
have  l>een  provided  by  Wal- 
tharn  merchants,  Brandeis  fac- 
ulty members,  and  ort  campus 
students.  More  jobs  are  still 
needed,  though,  according  to 
Ellen  Katz,  chairman  of  the 
Workday  Committee. 


certain      sense,     all      time 
"Godot"   is   a  single   instant 
waiting. 

A  production  of  "Waiting  for 
(iodot"  sliould  brin^  out  both 
tlie  zany  humor  and  the  pathos 
of  the  characters'  situation.  It 
should  delineate  the  comple- 
mentary roles  of  Gogo  and 
Didi,  Pozzo  and  Lucky,  and  it 
should  give  the  impression  of  a 
suspension  of  everyday  time. 

The  play  is  a  difficult  one 
to  produce,  for  there  are  few 
stage  directions  of  physical  des- 
criptions, and  thus  a  great  deal 
is  left  open  to  interpretation. 

Wednesday  night's  produc- 
tion was  interesting  in  many 
respects.  The  costuming,  by 
Mary  Shepley,  was  imaginative, 
especially  Pozzo  (Ken  Kerche- 
val),  red-faced  and  wearing  a 
d:\rk  suit,  who  was  tiie  epitome 
of  brutality  cloaked  in  urban- 
ity. The  set.  toy  Alexander  Pert- 
zofT,  was  pleasantly  imoi)tru- 
sivc,  as  is  fitting  for  this  play. 

Poor  Articulating 

The  acting  was  adeciuate  but 
not  brilliant.  Paul  B.  Price  and 
Paul  Benedict,  as  Estragon  and 
Vladimir  respectively,  were  at 
their  best  in  the  purely  slap- 
stick segments  of  the  play, 
where  timing  and  facial  ex- 
pressions were  often  used  to 
greatest  advantage.  However. 
Benedict  in  particular  seemed 
to  have  trouble  articulating 
clearly,  and  his  .serious  speeches 
in  the  second  act  were  badly 
slurred  over. 

Mr.  Price  seemed  generally 
to  have  a  better  conimand  of 
his  part.  He  effectively  brought 
out  the  gentle  and  childlike 
qualities  of  Gogo.  The  contrast 
between  him  and  Didi,  tlie  more 
intellectual,  was  not  as  marked 
as  it  might  have  been. 

David  Wheeler's  direction 
seemed  aimed  at  accentuating 
the  comic  aspects  of  the  play. 
While  this  is  one  way  to  play 
"Godot,"  it  seems  to  this  re- 
viewer that  the  tragic  aspects 
could  have  been  better  handled. 
For  example,  Vladimir's  last 
long  speech,  one  of  the  most 
philosophical  of  the  play,  was 
underplayed.     Pozzo's   magnifi- 


cent "astride  of  a  grave"  speech 
came  across  fairly  well,  but  be- 
cause of  the  generally  one-sided 
nature  of  the  production  up  to 
that  point,  it  did  not  carry  the 
weight  that  it  could  have.  The 
humorous  aspect  of  Godot  had 
been  played  up  so  exclusively 
that  any  serious  speech  seemed 
incongruous. 

It  should  be  remarked  at  this 
point  that  there  were  technical 
ditliculties  involved  in  present- 
ing the  play  in  Schwartz  Hall. 
One  significant  handicap  was 
that  the  actors  were  forced  to 
exit  through  the  center  aisle  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  whereas 
tlie  stage  directions  explicitly 
read,  "They  do  not  move."  The 
fact  that  they  never  leave  is 
crucial  to  the  meaning  of  the 
play.  However,  in  some  ways 
the  relative  informality  of  the 
auditorium  may  have  increased 
the  audience's  feeling  of  inti- 
macy   with    the    actors. 


Fast 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

Brandeis  students  have  partici- 
pated in  the  Fast.  The  idea 
iriginatc'd  at  Brandeis  in  1962. 
Bill  Caspe  '65  and  Bruce  Flee- 
gler  '65  are  heading  the  drive 
on  campus  this  year. 

Last  year  $10,250  was  col- 
lected from  42  colleges.  This 
money  bought  80.000  lbs.  of 
food,  which  was  enough  to  feed 
600  families  for  two  weeks. 
With  over  triple  the  previous 
number  of  colleges  participat- 
ing, plus  several  individual 
contributions,  expectations  of 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  col- 
lected are  high. 


BRANDEIS  STUDENT 
WANTED 

Porf-timc  evening  work  $300 
mo.,  1 5  hrs.  a  week.  Interest  in 
modern  educotion  techniques  — 
call  482-1C3L  1032  between 
10-2. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

nice  to  be  hearing  the  right 
word  —  "self-governance." 

In  short,  the  adults  who  rule 
our  campuses  are  beginning  to 
learn  how  to  communicate  with 
their  restless  subjects.  Perhaps 
if  we  continue  to  press  further, 
we  can  help  them  turn  the 
right  words  into  the  right  ac- 
tion Rather  than  despair  at 
our  inability  to  win  in  the  first 
round,  let  us  contiriue  to  talk 
more  and  more  about  our  ideal 
campus.  If  we  are  united  in  our 
demands,  and  our  demands  are 
simple  and  direct,  Brandeis' 
second  President  is  certain  to 
accept  some  of  them. 

Brandeis  students  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  good 
soldiers  when  it  is  necessary  to 
go  the  barricades  and.  if  ad- 
ministration moderates  fall  out 
of  favor,  they  may  have  to 
fight.  But  if  peace  prevails 
Brandeisians  may  have  to  con- 
vert from  revolutionary  to 
pragmatic  idealists. 

Mike  Horowitz  '67 


WHAT'S 

IN  THE  DECEMBER 

ATLANTIC? 

"Why  Europe  Fears  Us"  by  Raymond 
Aron:  Misunderstandings  regarding 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  have  led 
Western  Europe  and  Russia  to  fear 
the  United  States  and  to  doubt  its 
sincerity. 

"Are  Movies  Going  to  Pieces?"  by 
Pauline  Kael:  A  lively  criticism  of  the 
New  American  Cinema  whore  there  is 
no  plot,  no  sensible  meaning,  and  no 
recognizable  form. 

"The  New  Sportswriter"  by  C.  Michael 
Curtis:  How  sportswriters  now  use  the 
scholarly  approach  with  a  touch  of 
Freud  and  emphasize  the  motivation 
of  players  instead  of  straight  reporting. 

PLUS  AN  ATLANTIC  EXTRA:  Edwin 
O'Connor:    "On*    Spring    Morning": 

An  I  1,000  word  preview  of  the 
author's  new  novel  on  which 
he  is  now  at  work. 

The  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence is  the  everyday 
job  of  The  Atlantic's 
editors  be  it  in  fic- 
tion or  fact,  poetry 
or  prose.  In  ever- 
increasing  numbers, 
ttiose  in  pursuit  of 
academic  excellence 
find  in  The  Atlantic 
a  challenging,  enter- 
taining and  enlight- 
ening companion. 
Get  your  copy  toddy.       ^  ^   .^       q^ 

SALE 
NOW 


ON  THE  JOB 

WHEN  YOU 
NEED  IT  MOST 

YOUR  RED  CROSS 


Christmas  in  California 

**    Spend  your  vacation   in  California 
this   year 

**    Board  a  Non-Stop  Jet 

**    Full  40  pounds  baggage  ollowance 
tree 

*•    Return  any  time* 

**    Save  $89.00  over  regular  oirfore 

CALL 

PARKER    TRAVEL   AGENCY 
(opp.   B.U.  S66-4087 

NOW  —  Rcservotions    are    limited    so 
reserve   your   seat   now. 

*  min.  stoy  10  days 

'^■■^■^^•^•^^^■ 


Jim 
Harts 
Diner 
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HATHA  YOGA  LESSONS 

at  Brandeis,  by  Ted   Monahan 

For  ReloKOtion,  Meditation,  Consciousness-Expansion 

$2.00  per  lesson  (1^2   hours)  for  a   10-lesson  series 

Contact    RICHARD    DUBOU    vio    Moilroom 

or  TW   4-7679 
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OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


Taking  another 
ho-hum  vacation 
because  you  think 
traveling  is  expensive? 

Cut  it  out. 


COLLEGE  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 


Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
Washington,  D.C.  20008 


I 
I 

I       vva3iiiii^i\^ii,  L-r.v/.  cwv/vw  I 

I  Dear  Sheraton:  Please  rush  me  an  application  for  a  | 
I  free  Sheraton  Student  ID  Card.  I  understand  it  will  get  | 
I    me  discounts  on  room  rates  at  Sheraton  Hotels  &    | 


j    Motor  Inns.  Good  Deal! 

I 
I 

I    Address. 
I 


Name. 


I ! 

!  95  Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inns 


1.  You  can  congratiilite  me. 

Coitgtatulatiouj. 


2.  I'm  p;(ttintj  niarrit'd  during 
Chri.<>lmas. 

I  Hion^lit  yoti  wcrf  a 
coiiHrnicd  bachelor. 


3.  You  tliontrht  that  and  I  thought 
that.  Hilt  it  tiiriLS  out  Jane 
didn't  think  it. 

You  never  can  tell 
what  girls  tlank. 


4.  It  used  to  he  ihcv  would  i^ivc 
yuu  a  hint  wiicn  lli«.>y  had  [i!an.f. 

Not  any  more.  Now  it  • 
cool,  cool,  cool. 


5.  Here  I  am,  un.sea,sono<l  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  untried  in 
the  fields  of  commerce,  .second 
string  on  the  soccer  team  — 
and  alriwdy  faced  with  grave 
responsibilities. 

What  are  you  going  to  do? 


6.  I'm  going  to  get  a  Living 
Insurance  policy  from 
K(Hutahle.  It's  really  great 
the  way  it  protects  yoiu  wife 
and  kids.  And  it  builds  up  a 
cash  value  you  can  use  instead 
for  guaranteed  retirement 
income. 

You're  lucky  to  get 
a  girl  like  Jane. 


For  information  about  Living  Insurance,  see  The  Man  from  Kquitablc. 
For  complete  iidormationalKnit  career  opportunities  at  Imputable,  see 
your  Placement  Officer,  or  write  to  Edward  D.  McDougal,  Manager, 
Manpower  Uevelopment  Division. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Home  Office;  1285  Avenue  of  Uie  Ameiiciu,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019  ©  1964 


Cuban   Visit 


(ConXi\[iued  from  Page  4) 

ice  men  at  Guanlanamo  Base 
throwing  rocks  al  Cuban  sen- 
tries. I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Cuban  movie  Soy  Cuba  which 
depicted  pre  -  Revolutionary 
Cuba  and  the  animalistic  ac- 
tions of  American  tourists  can 
bt  too  much  overdrawn. 

A   Second  Bay   of  Pigs? 

What  is  the  chance  of  an  in- 
vasion's success?  Cuba  is  an 
jsland  nation,  and  like  the  Bril- 
i^li,  the  Cubans  would  light  to 
the  last  ditch  and  to  the  last 
man,  so  great  is  love  of  coun- 
try. We  met  a  man  in  Havana 
wiio  is  opposed  to  the  present 
r(  gime  in  Cuba  and  who  had 
been  in  jail  at  the  time  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  attempt. 
We  asked  h^m  what  he  would 
have  done  were  he  out  of  jail 
v.lien  the  invasion  occurred, 
ile  answered  that  he  would 
have  fought  on  the  side  of  Cas- 
tro against  the  invaders.  "This 
is  a  Cuban  problem  and  no  paid 
mercenaries  from  the  U.  S.  or 
any  other  country  have  any 
business  interfering  in  our  in- 
ternal affairs."  This  point  of 
view  was  echoed  by  many 
other  Cubans  we  talked  with. 

When     the     Revolution     tri- 
umphed there  was   a   need  for 
bousing.  People  who  had  more 
than  one  house  had  all  but  the 
one   the    owner    was    living    in 
confiscated,   but   some   of  these 
people  are  understandably  un- 
happy.    Some   of    these   people 
make  enough   money  from  the 
government     payments     that 
they  do  not  have  to  work.    Ex- 
cept   for    this    segment    of    the 
population,    there   is   total   em- 
ployment   in    Cuba.     However, 
since   the  others  do  not   work, 
they  are  the  most  readily  avail- 
able   for    visitors    to    talk    to. 
They  inhabit  the  bars  and  and 
luxury  hotels.    Often  we  would 
meet   one   of   them   who,   when 
he    discovered    that    we    were 
North    Americans,    would    take 
us  ofT  into  a  corner  and  whis- 
per  that   if   he    were   heard    he 
would  be  jailed.    After  this  in- 
troduction,     he      would     begin 
shouting    about    the    conditions 
in    Cuba.    Generally,    someone 
who  was  in  favor  of  the  Revo- 
lution would  come  over  and  be- 
gin arguing  with  him.    Nothing 
ever  happened  to  these  people. 
Freedom    of    speech    exists    in 
Cuba  and  one  can  say  what  he 
plea.ses  as  long  as  he  only  talks. 
Wiien  anyone  goes  farther  than 
that    and    performs   a    counter- 
revolutionary act,  he  is  impris- 
oned, as  should  happen.    Free- 
dom  to   speak    one's  mind   and 
to  criticize  are  real. 

Freedom  and  Democracy, 
Cuban  Style 

Critics  of  Cuba  say  that  the 
conditions  may  be  changed,  but 
that  since  there  is  no  Ireedom 
in  Cuba  the  impiovcmenls  m 
men's  lives  are  of  no  impor- 
tance. Such  critics  point  to  the 
lack  of  elections  in  Cuba,  the 
fact  that  armed  militia  men 
stand  on  each  corner  and  that 
there  are  no  opposition  parties 
in  Cuba.  Such  critics  generally 
compare  Cuba  with  the  United 
States  and  this  is  their  mistake. 

The  Cuban  Revolution  has 
been  over  for  live  years  and 
yet  there  are  no  elections  of 
leaders.  However,  the  Cuban 
constitution  is  presently  being 
written.  One  must  remember 
that  it  was  eight  years  after  the 
American  Revolution  that  we 
finally  got  our  constitution,  ana 
England  still  does  not  have  a 
written  constitution.  Also,  Cu- 
ba has  a  different  tradition 
from  that  of  the  U.  S  Rich 
people  in  Cuba  once  bought 
the  votes  of  the  poor  and  elec- 
tions were  of  no  value  m  de- 
termining the  will  of  the  pco- 
pie.  As  a  result,  the  Cubans  to- 
day have  a  distrust  of  the  elec- 
tion process.  They  are  afraid 
that  they  might  lo.se  what  they 
have  gained  after  their  hard 
struggle. 

There  is  another  factor  which 
which  enters  into  Cuban  free- 
dom which  critics  generally 
overlook.  Fidel  Castro's  office 
is  his  automobile.  He  may  and 
does  appear  without  warning 
anywhere  on  the  islard.  Few 
people  have  not  met  him.  He 
generally  will  soow  up  at  a 
factory  or  farm  and  inquire  of 
the  individual  workers  how 
things  are  and  what  should  be 


changed.  All  of  the  leaders  of 
Cuba  travel  around  in  the  same 
way.  Because  there  are  armed 
militia  men  in  Cuba,  many  peo- 
ple have  tried  to  represent  Cuba 
as  a  police  state.  Yet,  more 
than  half  of  the  Cuban  popula- 
tion is  armed.  How  can  a  tyran- 
nical rule  continue  with  so 
many  people  armed?  There  is 
no  indication  that  a  counter- 
revolution will  occur  or  is  even 
a  remote  possibility. 

Elections  do  occur  in  Cuba. 
"Union  and  provincial  leaders, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Party  —  which 
makes  many  important  deci- 
sions. The  main  problem  with 
comparing  Cuba  with  the  US 
is  that  Cuba's  political  system 
is  Democratic  Centralism.  That 
means  that  there  is  only  one 
political  party,  but  also  that 
opposition  comes  from  within 
the  party  and  not  from  with- 
out. In  theory,  Democratic  Cen- 
tralism is  as  democratic  as  a 
system  with  opposition  parties. 
The  new  constitution  will  help 
to  answer  questions  about  fur- 
ther freedoms  in  Cuba. 

This  is  what  we  found  in 
Cuba.  The  US  government 
has  reacted  with  indictments 
against  eleven  of  us.  If  con- 
victed, we  could  be  fined  up  to 
$20,000  and  ten  years  in  pri- 
son apiece.  If  Cuba  is  as  bad 
as  the  government  wants  us  to 
believe,  why  can't  we  legally 
go  to  Cuba  to  see  for  ourselves? 


Art  Show 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

represent  the  sexual  or  the 
brutal,  sometimes  both.  Bul- 
bous flowers  and  sharp  flowers, 
open  horns  and  twisting  snakes, 
knives,  and  fish  (being  passion- 
ately or  dispassionately  em- 
braced by  women)  —  these  are 
the  recurrent  visual  props  of 
Beckmann's  art.  Sex,  brutality, 
mystery  —  these  are  the  un- 
dercurrents Beckmann  saw  in 
the  world  of  men.  The  triptych 
is  an  ideal  medium  for  Beck- 
mann. Not  only  can  he  explore 
a  scene  from  radically  different 
points  of  view,  but  he  can  also 
juxtapose  his  hidden  themes.  In 
The      Departure,      mystery      is 

flanked  by  brutality  on  either 
side.  Sex  lurks  everywhere. 

Beckmann  presents  every- 
thing in  the  same  light.  This 
presentation  is  an  unreal  one. 
He  often  uses  unreal  subject 
matter  (not  just  the  unreality 
of  a  v/oman  laid  by  a  fish,  but 
also  the  unreality  of  a  stage  of 
acrobats  or  falsely  bleeding 
actors).  In  this  unreal  presenta- 
tion of  both  reality  and  un- 
reality, they  both  become 
equally  "real."  Thus  while 
Beckmann  is  biased,  he  is  bi- 
ased for  an  ultimate  equality  of 
the  real  and  the  unreal. 


Psych  la 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

3.  Those  fixated  in  the  anal 
stage  are  lackinjg  (a)  an  anus, 
(b)  a  stage,  (c)  intelligence. 

4.  A  schizophrenic  can't  (a) 
taste  jcllo  (b)  see  jello  (c)  hear 
jello. 

5.  A  baby  is  most  likely  to 
grow  up  to  be  neurotic  if  he  (a) 
isn't  breast  fed  (b)  isn't  allowed 
to  eat  his  feces  (c)  is  denied 
Big  Pleasure 

6.  The  breeding  place  of  neu- 
roses is  (a)  the  home  (b)  the 
school  (c)  the  Bronx. 

7.  The  more  neurotic  you  are 

(a)  the  more  intelligent  you  are 

(b)  the  nicer  you  are  (c)  the 
more  interesting  you  are  (d) 
all  of  the^e. 

8.  The  value  of  psychology 
la  is  that  it  (a)  teaches  you  the 


mechanics  of  the  microphone 
(b)  enables  you  to  read  150 
pages  a  week  (c)  keeps  you  so 
busy  reading  150  pages  a  week 
that  you  don't  have  time  to 
think  about  your  neuroses  (or 
anything  else  for  that  matter.) 
stop:  The  test  is  over. 
Hey!  I  see  you  back  there.  I 
§aid  stop.  You  think  you're  fool- 
ing me  don't  you.  Just  because 
you  don't  have  a  pencil  in  your 
hand.  I  know  you  haven't 
stopped.  You  ain't  fooling  me. 
None  of  youse  guys  is  fooling 
me.  Nobody  can  fool  me  .  .. 

HAPPY 
CHANUKAH 


Castalia  Toundation  for 
Psychedelic  Research 


Presents 


Timothy  Leary,  Ph.D.-Richard  Alpert,  Ph.D. 


on 


HOW  TO  USE  YOUR  HEAD 

A  Diologuc  on  LSD  and  Consciousness  Exponding  Drugs 

A  New  Theory  of  Humon  Noture  Bosed  on  Recent  Neurology 

ond  Phormocologicol  Evidence 

All  Tickets  $3.00 

SUNDAY,   NOV.  29      8:30      TOWN   HALL— N.Y.C 


TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  TOMORROW! 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY'S  EXPERIMENTAL  GAS  TURBINE  SUPERHIGHWAY  TRUCK 
ANTICIPATES  THE  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  NETWORK  OF  THE  1970' s. 

A  npw  era  in  trucking  is  almost  here.  When  the  41.000-mile  national  highway  network  is  completed  It  will  be 

Possible  for  the  first  time  to  schedule  coast  to  coast,  big  payload  hauling.  Ford  Motor  Company's  answer  to 

the  challenge  is  this  experimental  tractor-trailer  combination.  A  tandem  axle  drive  tractor,  powered  by 

a  600  hp  gas  turbine  engine  permits  a  cruising  speed  of  70  miles  per  hour,  a  non-stop  range  o   600  ^-les 

Desianed  for  long-distance,  non-stop  operation,  the  two-man  cab  includes  sleeping  facilities,  fold-away  table. 

lavatory  toilet,  oven,  refngerator  and  TV  for  the  co-driver-w.th  over  6'3"  of  headroom.  Because  of  its 

cruising'  speed,  the  truck  will  be  compatible  with  the  normal  passenger  car  flowrate  of  traffic. 

Other  unique  features  are  its  odorless  exhaust  and  extremely  quiet  operation. 

Anticipating  the  opportunities  and  needs  of  the  future  is  standard  practice  at  Ford  Motor  Company 

That  s  why  it's  such  an  exciting  place  to  work.  Look  to  Ford  Motor  Company  for  a  career  with  growth  potential 

and  satisfaction-from  pure  science  to  manufacturing  . . .  marketing  to  labor  relations. 


THERE'S  A  FUTURE  FOR  YOU  WITH  .  .  . 


MOTOR  COMPANY 


The  Amtfican  Foad.  Dearborn.  Michigan 


An  tqual  opportunity  employtT^ 
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THE     JUSTICE 


November  24,  1964 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 

Hoop-La 


Pete  Weiner 


The  court  Jud^jres  will  have  to  stage  an  uphill  fight 
to  break  .500  in  Irv  (31in*s  second  full  season.  A  lack  of 
height  and  the  loss  of  Co-Capt.  Dave  Epstein  and  two 
lettermen  will  be  hard  felt.  Dave  was  sidelined  a  month 
ago  with  a  ruptured  spleen.  His  playing  outlook  is  ques- 
tionable at  present.  Dave's  loss  is  especially  unfortunate 
since  he  was  beginning  to  show  the  team  leadership  and 
aggressiveness  that  is  so  vital  for  a  winning  team.  It  will 
also  be  hard  to  replace  the  scoring  ability  of  Stu  Paris 
(18.1)  average)  and  the  playmaking  of  Eddie  Sukenick,  last 
year's  co-captains. 

Coach  Olin  has  several  bright  freshman  prospects  in 
6-5  Dave  Jacobson  and  6-2  Jack  Rovner.  Both  Jacobson 
and  Kovner  will  probably  join  the  varsity  and  play  an 
ini{)ortant  role  during  the  season.  Jacobson  may  start  and 
has  the  size  and  shooting  ability  to  help  the  hoopsters. 

Co-Capt.  Richie  Hymoff  may  be  the  key  to  the 
Judges'  fortunes.  The  5-10  senior  must  lead  the  team  on 
the  court  and  reach  his  scoring  potential  if  the  Judges  are 
to  improve.  Richie  will  be  joined  in  the  backcourt  by  Barry 
Zimmerman,  the  freshman  team's  leading  scorer  last  year. 

The  big  men  this  year  are  senior  Mel  Segal  and 
Jacobson.  Mel,  a  6-4,  210-j)ounder,  has  shown  improvement 
over  last  year's  spotty  performance.  Santo  Cimino  and 
Steve  Heller  will  probably  fill  out  the  squad  at  the  for- 
wards. Santo  should  be  effective  off  the  boards  and  on 
offense.  Steve  could  be  one  of  the  Judges  big  guns  this 
year  if  he  lives  up  to  his  potential. 

Other  members  of  the  squad  fighting  for  starting 
positions  are  junior  Mike  Leiderman,  sophomores  Richie 
Epstein,  Jeff  Schwamm,  Steve  CfOldstein,  Gerry  Katz,  Eric 
Epstein  and  Howie  Pearlman. 

Capsule  Sketches  of  the  Team 

Richie  Hymoff  —  5-10,  170  senior  from 
Brookline  .  .  .  graduate  of  Boston  Latin  .  .  . 
All-City  Boston  1961  ...  Most  valuable  player- 
Brandeis  intramurals  1963  .  .  .  High  scorer — 
Brandeis    intramurals    1962   .   .   .   Dean's    List 

*  four  times  .  .  .  second  year  of  varsity  ball  .  .  . 

;  7.5  scoring  average  .  .  .  moves  the  ball  well 
and  can  score. 


Barry  Zimmerman  —  5-11.  158  sophomore 
.  .  .  from  Portland.  Me  .  .  .  letterman  in  base- 
ball and  basketball  at  Portland  Hi«h  .  .  .  Hoop 
CO-capt.  at  Portland  .  .  .  top  freshman  scorer 
with  20.8  average  .  .  .  Played  with  varsity  — 
scored  68  points  .  .  .  member  of  golf  team. 


Mel  Segal  —  6-4,  210  senior  center  .  .  .  from  Mattapan  .  .  . 
graduate  of  Boston  Latin  .  .  .  third  year  of  varsity  ball — played 
only  a  few  games  in  soph  and  junior  years. 

Santo  Cimino  —  6-2,  200-fx>und  junior  from  Portland,  Me. 
.  .  .  Capt.  of  Cheverus  High  basketball  team  .  .  .  letters  in  base- 
bal  and  basketball  .  .  .  Judges  second  leading  rebounder  last 
year     .  .  h;id  l!17  rebounds  .  .  .  7.4  scoring  average  as  soph. 

Steve  Heller  —  6-1,  179  from  the  Bronx  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Captained  Taft  High  in  1961-62  .  .  .  called 
the  Cat  .  .  .  played  varsity  ball  for  two  years 
.  .  .  fourth  leading  .'^corer  last  year  with  12.7 
average  .  .  .  third  in  team  rebounds  with  161 
.  .  .  had  9.9  scoring  average  freshman  year  .  .  . 
has  547  total  points. 


Brandeis  Five  Opens  Against  URI; 
Faces   WPI,  Bates  on  Home  Court 

The  Basketball  team  will  open  the  1964-65  campaign  against  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  Tuesday  Dec.  1  at  Kingston.  The  Judges  will  then  face  Worcester  Poly- 
tech  in  the  home  opener  Thursday  night,  Dec.  3,  at  8:15.  The  varsity  encounter  will  be 
preceded  by  a   freshman  game  at  6:15. 

The    hoopsters   face    a    long, _ — ________ 


*  rfl-JWW-r-v  •'-» 


Mike  Leiderman  —  6-2,  170-pounder  from 
Great  Neck  .  .  .  returning  letterman  .  .  .  played 
with  jayvee  and  varsity  .  .  .  had  7.4  scoring 
average  with  jayvee  .  .  .  has  shown  great  im- 
provement over  last  year  —  should  be  very 
helpful. 


Richie  Epstein  —  5-10,  162  from  Brooklyn  .  .  .  letterman 
on  Jamie  Moskowitz's  '6:i  division  champs  at  James  Madison 
High  ...  19  year  old  sophomore  .  .  .  plays  guard  .  .  .  had  7.2 
scoring  average  with  freshman. 

Jett  Schwamm  —  6-1.  185  so[)homore  .  .  .  also  from  Brook- 
lyn .  .  .  lluee  year  lellernian  at  Abraham  Lincoln  High  .  .  .  sec- 
ond liighest  scoring  averago  on  fresliman  squad.   11.6. 

Steve  Goldstein  —  5-6,  135-pound  soph  from  Fairlawn, 
N.  J.  ...  Jayvee  and  varsity  co-capt.  at  Fairlawn  High  .  .  . 
Fir.^l  Dean's  List  freshman  year  .  .  .  Capt  of  freshman  hoopsters 
.  .  .  had  5.4  scoring  average  .  .  .  fine  team  leader. 

Cierry  Katz  —  6-0,  150  from  West  Hartford.  Conn.  .  .  . 
high  scorer  for  two  years  on  Loomis  School's  basketball  team 
.  .  .  meml)er  of  tennis  team  .  .  .  played  frosh  ball  —  had  2.9 
average  .  .  .  has  good  jump-shot. 

Eric  Epstein  —  5-11,  155  soph  from  Bayside  ,  .  .  two  year 
varsity  letterman  at  Bayside  High  .  .  .  three-sport  letterman 
at  Brandeis  .  .  .  played  goalie  for  soccermen  replacing  injured 
Dave  Epstein  .  .  .  plays  outfield  for  baseball  team  .  .  .  had  9.8 
scoring  average   for   freshmen. 

Howie  Pearlman  —  6-0,  190  from  Peekskill,  N.Y.  .  .  . 
played  varsity  ball  at  Hendrick  Hudson  High  .  .  .  four  year 
letterman  and  senior  capt.  of  tennis  team  .  .  .  played  Babe  Ruth 
League  ball  .  .  .  first  year  of  Brandeis  basketball  .  ,  .  played 
intramural  ball  last  year. 

The  Freshmen 

Dave  Jacobson  —  6-5  205  from  Falls  Church,  Va.  .  .  . 
Co-Capt.  of  St.  Stephen's  basketball  team  .  .  .  varsity  letterman 
in  track  .  .  .  tlnew  discus,  shot  and  high-jump. 

Jack  Rovner  —  6-2,  180  from  Dennisport  .  .  .  starred  in 
soccer,  basketball,  and  baseball  at  Dennis-Yarmouth  Regional 
High  .  .  .  received  seven  varsity  letters  .  .  .  was  all-league  in 
soccer  and  basketball  .  .  .  played  on  five  championship  teams. 

Last  year  the  Judges  dipped  to  a  6-20  record.  Lack  of  talent, 
height,  and  aggressiveness  plus  a  long,  hard  schedule  and  inter- 
nal dissen.«ion  were  the  causative  factors.  This  year  things  may 
be  different. 


hard  road  ahead  if  they  are  to 
break  .500  this  season.  There 
are  21  games  —  10  home  and 
11  away.  The  Judges  will  have 
to  play  top-notch  basketball  to 
regain  their  status  as  a  small 
college  power.  Several  teams 
are  missing  from  last  year's 
slate  —  notably  NYU,  Maine, 
and  UMass.  But  the  team  must 
still  contend  with  Rhode  Island, 
Harvard,  St.  Michaels  and  Bos- 
ton College. 

Coach  Olin  has  shown  re- 
served optimism.  He  started: 
"We're  on  our  way  back  but 
we'll  be  lucky  to  hit  the  .500 
mark  this  year.  Lack  of  height 
again  will  be  our  big  problem." 

The  Judges  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  speed  and  alertness  to 
offset  the  lack  of  height.  Olin 
has  been  teaching  the  team  de- 
fense and  hopes  the  results  will 
be  increased  steals  and  fast 
breaks.  With  Richie  Hymoff 
and  Barry  Zimmerman  in  the 
backcourt,  the  Judges  have  a 
duo  who  combine  speed  with 
shooting  ability.  Mel  Segal  or 
Dave  Jacobson  should  give  the 
Judges  height.  thoui?h  not  near- 
ly enough.  Steve  Heller  and 
Santo  Cimino  should  combine 
to  give  the  team  an  added 
scoring    punch    up    front. 

The  Schedule 

University  of  Rhode  Island — 

away  —  Tuesday,  Dec.  1  —  The 
Rams  were  Yankee  conference 
co-champions  last  year.  They 
defeated  the  Judges  89-59  last 
year  and  wound  up  with  a  19-8 
record. 

Worcester  Polytechnic — tiome 

—  Thursday,  Dec.  3  —  Brandeis 
scored  a  78-75  triumph  last 
year.  The  Engineers  were  5-14. 
The  Judges  stand  at  9-1  with 
WPI. 

Bates  —  homo  —  Saturday, 
Dec.  5  —  The  Bobcats  whipped 
Brandeis  109-94  last  year  and 
wound  up  at  11-12.  The  Judges 
have  successfully  mastered 
Bates  in  the  past,  holding  a  9-4 
edge. 

MIT  —  home  —  Tuesday, 
Dec.  8  —  The  MIT  game  this 
year  is  dedicated  to  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library. 
The  Engineers  had  a  1*6- 
8  record  last  year  and  scored 
an  81-6.3  victory  over  Brandeis. 
But  the  Judges  hold  a  3-1  series 
edge  including  a  27-25  victory 
in  1962. 

Harvard  —  away — Saturday, 
Dec.  12  —  The  Crimson  have 
a  fine  center  in  Merle  McLung. 
The  Cantabs  hold  a  3-1  edge 
over  Brandeis  but  the  Judges 
are  always  up  for  this  affair 
against  their  neigiibor  across 
the   Charles. 

Northeastern  —  away — Mon- 
day, Dec.  14  —  The  Huskies  al- 
ways rate  as  a  strong  Greater 
Boston  five  and  had  a  17-8 
record  last  year.  Northeastern 
defeated  Brandeis  75-71  but  the 
Judges  hold  the  series  edge,  6-2. 

Clark  —  away  —  Thursday, 
Jan.  7  —  The  Scarlets  were  otic 
of  the  Judges  six  victims  last 
ye.ir  by  an  84-79  count.  The 
series  record   i.s  even  at  4-4, 

Assumption  —  home  —  Sat., 
Jan.  9  —  The  Judges  first  en- 
counter with  the  Greyhounds 
was  unfortunate  as  Brandeis 
was  oti  the  sliort  end  last  year, 
92-70.  Assumption  ended  wit'li  a 
19-2    record. 

Suffolk  —  home  —  Friday, 
Jan.  15  —  The  Rams  wiiipped 
the  Judges  last  year  89-78  but 
Brandeis  holds  a  6-3  series 
edge. 

AIC  —  home  —  Sat.,  Jan.  30 

—  AIC  beat  Brandeis  82-67  last 
year  and  wound  up  with  a  9-12 
slate.  The  Judges  hold  a  9-3 
series  edge. 

St.  Michael's  —  home — Tues., 
Feb.  2  The  Purple  Knights  won 
the  Green  Mountain  Conference 
last  year  with  a  16-9  record 
overall  and  6-0  in  league  play. 
They  defeated  Brandeis  96-68 
last  year  and  hold  a  3-2  edge. 

C.W.  Post  —  Home  —  Sat., 
Feb.  6  —  Tlie  Pioneers  whipped 
the  Judges  87-58  at  New  York 
and  had  a  17-3  record. 

Tufts  —  away  —  Tues.,  Feb. 


9  —  The  Jumbos  have  been 
easy  prey  for  the  Judges  as  we 
whipped  them  79-63  and  hold 
a  12-1  edge. 

Colby  —  away  —  Sat.,  Feb. 
13  —  The  Mules  hold  a  7-4  edge 
over  Brandeis  and  scored  a  88- 
69  triumph   last  year. 

Boston  College  —  hc)me  — 
Tues.,  Feb.  16  —  The  Eagles 
will  be  one  of  the  powers  in 
the  East  this  year  under  the 
tutelage  of  Bob  Cousy.  Last 
year  the  Judges  lost,  95-67,  and 
are  on  the  short  end  of  a  12-5 
series.  John  Austin,  a  probable 
Ail-American  choice  this  year, 
leads  the   Eagles. 

Springfield  —  away — Thurs., 
Feb.  18  —  The  Maroons  had  a 
17-8  record  last  year  and  a  96- 
75  victory  over  Brandeis. 

Kings  Point  —  home  —  Sat., 
Feb.  20  —  The  Judges  hold  a 
1-0  edge  over  the  Mariners  as 
we  scored  a  67-65  triumph  over  I 


them  as  Stu  Paris  wound  up 
with  a  broken  nose  in  a  wild 
melee.  The  Mariners  were  4-12 
last  season. 

Trinity  —  away  —  Tues., 
Feb.  23  —  The  Bantams  hold 
a  3-1  edge  and  last  season's 
81-70  victory  over  Brandeis. 
Trinity  had  a  14-5  record. 

Norwich  —  away — Fri.,  Feb., 

26  —  The  Cadets  were  the  vic- 
tims of  a  112-86  triumph  by 
the  Judges  last  year  as  Brandeis 
rolled  up  a  65-point  first  half. 
The  Cadets  were  5-14  last  year. 

Vermont  —  away — Sat.,  Feb. 

27  —  The  Catamounts!  had  an 
11-10  record  last  year  but  de- 
feated Brandeis  85-79  on  the 
Cakewalk  weekend.  Vermont 
holds  a  4-3  edge  in  the  series. 

Amherst  —  away  —  Wed., 
Mar.  3  —  The  Lord  Jeffs  fell 
to  the  Judges  last  year  97-81 
and  wound  up  at  5-15. 

Pete  Weiner 


SUNDAY   EVENING    Nov.    29    AT  8  O'CLOCK 
David  K.  Niles  Memoriol  Lecture 


"Mississippi : 
The  Closed  Society 


FORD    HALL    FORU 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN   AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL   DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.     —    TW  3-9450     —     Paul  Smith 


an 

unusual 
one  year  program 

lUNIOR  YEAR 

NEWTORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Three  undergraduate  colleges  offer  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  an  opportunity  to  spend  their  junior  year  in 
the  stimulating  environment  of  the  University's  Washington 
Square  Center.  Small  classes;  new  residence  halls. 

Program  open  to  students  who  are  recommended  by  the  deans 
of  the  colleges  to  which  they  will  return  for  their  degrees. 

Washington  Square  CoHege  of  Arts  and  Science 
School  of  Commerce  School  of  Education 


^ _ ...JTit; 

I    Director,  Junior  Year  in  New  York 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Room  906-C  Main  Building,  Washington  Square,  N.Y. ,  N.Y.  10003 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  me  the  brochure  JUNIOR  YEAR  IN 
NEW  YORK  and  the  catalog  for 

0  Washington  Square  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
Q  School  of  Commerce  Q  School  of  Education 

1  am  also  interested  in     Q  Junior  Year  in  Spain 
O  Junior  Year  in  Brazil  O  Sunrise  Semester 
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MIT,  8.15 
Tonite 


Nine  Students  Inducted 
Into  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  2,  at  a  dinner 
held  in  their  honor,  nine  members  of  the  senior  class  were 
formally  accepted  into  the  Brandeis  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Chosen  in  recognition  of  their  scholastic  distinction 
were:  Naomi  Jaffe  (now  on  the  Hiatt  program)  and  Emily 

Paradise,  both  Politics  majors;* 

Robert  S.  Hand  of  the  History 
Department;  Laurin  Raiken  of 
the     Psychology     Department; 


13,000  Hear  Kerr  at  Berkeley; 
School  to  Leave  Case  to  Courts 


Allan  Pilloff  of  the  Biology  De 
partment;  Melissa  Nelken,  a 
Russian  major;  Robert  Lerman 
of  the  Economics  Department; 
Jeffrey  Tarter,  an  English  and 
American  Literature  major; 
and  Howard  Hochman  of  the 
Mathematics  Department. 


During  the  last  year  and  a 
half  more  than  one  hundred 
Brandeis  students  have  been 
admitted  to  membership.  In 
March  1962  the  installations  of 
the  Brandeis  chapter,  Mu  of 
Massachusetts,  made  the  Uni- 
versity the  "youngest  inde- 
pendent   institution    authorized 


FROM   THE    HARVARD  CRIMSON 

Thirteen  thousand  students  and  faculty  members 
gathered  Monday  in  the  Greek  amphitheater  of  the  Berke- 
ley campus  of  the  University  of  California  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Clark  Kerr  announce  that  the  University  would  not 
take  any  punitive  action  against  the  students  arrested  in 
last  week's  free  speech  sit-in  demonstrations. 

Kerr    stated    that    University, 
officials    had    decided    to    leave 


^ 


the  disciplining  of  the  students 
to  the  courts. 

The  arrest  of  the  students 
was  ordered  by  California  Gov- 
ernor Edmund  "Pat"  Brown. 
"We're  not  going  to  have  an- 
archy in  the  state  of  California 


to  form  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta    while    I'm    governor,"     Brown 
Kappa  since  the  18th  century.  '  I  declared  at  a  press  conference. 


Ad  Committee  Rejects  Proposal  For 
Tripartite  University  Government 

Dean  Morrissey  and  President  Sachar  have  responded  negatively  this  week  to 
student  requests  for  more  participation  in  University  affairs.  Student  Council,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  more  effectively  present  its  opinions  on  current  campus  issue*  to  parents,  will 
issue  a  Bulletin  this  month. 

Student  plans  for  the  tripartite  government  of  student  affairs  have  been  blocked 
by  the  Administrative  Committee.  Dean  Morrissey,  speaking  for  the  Committee,  stated, 
*'The  desire  of  students  to  par-4 
ticipate  more  fully  in  the  affairs 
of  the  University  is  understand- 
able, but  the  assumption  of  pro- 
portional representation  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  plan  is  inad- 
missable  for  all  levels  of  Uni- 
versity  administration." 

The  Ad  Committee  recom- 
mended, however,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Committee  as  a  forum 
for  student,  faculty,  and  admin- 
istration discussion  of  campus 
affairs.  This  committee,  to  con- 
sist of  three  elected  Student 
Council   leaders,    four   resident  1  ber  18. 


council  Presidents,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee,  could 
recommend  new  policies  to  the 
Ad  Committee.  This  is  similar 
to  the  form  of  the  old  Environ- 
ment Committee. 

At  the  same   time   President 

Sachar  denied   a  request   from, ,    aj     •    •  4     ^• 

Steve    Mora.    Student    Council   f "^  ^'*!r'?il^^'*^It?"  '^  "^fJ  """* 
President,  that  two  students  be   ^''^^''^??    ^^^^  ^^^^    ^P"'^  }}}' 


Sachar  ruled  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Mora  that,  "It  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  students 
to  be  represented  at  the  Board 
of  Trustees'  meetings.  When  a 
better  line  of  communication 
was    sought    between    students 


invited  to  attend  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  This  two-day  meeting 
begins  in  New  York  on  Decem- 


Auction  Is  Successfuir 
Roche  Gets  Top  Prices 

The  charity  week  auction  held  Sunday  night  in  Kutz 
Hall  netted  over  $1000  for  the  charities  chosen.  A  packed 
hall  witnessed  the  sale  of  an  awesome  variety  of  objects 
by  the  experienced,  honey-tongued  auctioneer.  Dr.  Roche, 
who  once  again  demonstrated  his  powers  of  gentle  per- 


suasion. 


Monk  Retreats 
oHospitalBed^ 
Concert  Put  Off 


T 


The  Student  Service  Bureau 
announced  that  the  Thelonious 
Monk  Concert  orginally  sched- 
uled  for   Friday,    December   4 

has  been  postponed  until  Sat- 
urday, February  13.  The  SSB 
was  notified  last  week  that  Mr. 
Monk  was  in  the  hospital  and 
would  be  unable  to  attend  the 
concert  The  reason  for  his  hos- 
pital visit  was  undisclosed. 

At  the  rescheduled  concert 
Mr.  Monk  will  cut  an  album 
entitled  "Thelonious  Monk  at 
Brandeis." 


I4  The  objects,  sold  for  prices 
ranging  from  bargain  to  con- 
fiscatory, included  such  useful 
items  as  a  mannekin  with  wig, 
a  Russian  scrabble  set,  a  bra 
with  appropriate  form,  the  as- 
sorted services  of  five  willing 
coeds,  and  an  abundance  of 
stuffed  animals. 

The  house  sign  borrowed 
from  the  front  of  President 
Sachar's  residence  was  sold  on 
the  condition  that  it  would  be 
returned   to   its  former  owner.' 

The  traditional  French  flag 
went  to  Hamilton  Quad  for 
$290  after  chaos  rivalling  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  on 
Black  Thursday. 

Auction  co-chairman  Peter 
Siris  called  the  sale  "by  far  the 
most  successful  ever." 


elude  the  involvement  of  the 
students  in  sessions  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  role  of 
students  has  been  discussed 
when  members  of  the  Student 
Council  met  with  the  Facul- 
ty Administrative  Committee". 
President  Sachar  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  the  Student 
Council  plan  for  a  Tripartite 
Government  and  his  support  of 
the  Committee  proposed  by  the 
Ad  Committee. 

A    Student    Council    Bulletin 
will  be  sent  to  parents  during 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 

Early  Plans 
On  Housing 
Are  Required 

Applications  for  permission 
to  live  off  campus  were  due 
yesterday  in  the  housing  office. 
They  are  being  required  early 
this  year  so  that  the  housing 
office  can  inform  the  graduate 
school  of  its  requirements  for 
Ridgewood  Quad,  according  to 
Associate  Dean  of  Students 
Leonard  Zion.  For  this  reason 
room  drawings  will  be  held 
from  March  29-April  9  instead 
of  the  usual  date  after  the 
Spring  Recess.  Decisions  of  fin- 
ancial aid  will  also  be  made 
earlier  to  help  students  make 
future  plans. 

Dean  Zion  said  that  the  ad- 
mission of  new  students  will 
not  bo  seriously  affected  by  the 
number  of  on-campus  residents. 
He  also  stated  that  there  are 
no  plans  to  build  now  dormi- 
tories, although  the  Ford  Re- 
port calls  for 
dorms  by  1970. 


"and  those  demonstrations  are 
anarchy." 

The  President's  announce- 
ment represented  an  accession 
to  one  of  the  demands  of  the 
Free  Speech  Movement,  the 
student  group  that  has  organ- 
ized the  protests.  FSM  has  also 
demanded  removal  of  the  re- 
cently-enacted regulation  that 
declares  students  who  partici- 
pate in  off-campus  civil  dis- 
obedience to  be  subject  to  Uni- 
versity discipline.  The  regula- 
tion is  still  in  force. 

Immediately  after  Kerr 
spoke,  Mario  Savio,  one  of  the 
FSM  leaders,  attempted  to  gain 
control  of  the  microphone,  but 
University  police  hauled  him 
from  the  platform  and  would 
not  let  him  speak. 

Berkeley  faculty  members 
raised  more  than  $80,000  Fri- 
day to  bail  out  all  the  students 
who  had  been  arrested  the  day 
before. 

Meanwhile,  scores  of  pickets 
urged  students  to  boycott  classes 
yesterday.  Many  departments 
canceled  classes  altogether,  and 
attendance  at  classes  which 
were  held  was  reported  as 
sparse. 

The  students  who  crossed  the 


Fifty 
Join 


Students 
Harvard 


Berkeley  Vigil 

Fifty  Brandeis  students 
joined  with  Harvard  students 
in  a  vigil  on  Friday  night,  De- 
cember 4  at  Harvard  Memorial 
Hall  protesting  the  recent  ar- 
rests on  the  Berkeley  campus 
jf  the  University  of  California. 
The  students  joined  the  vigil 
in  response  to  a  call  for  pro- 
test by  the  Committee  for  an 
Ideal  Campus  and  Harvard's 
Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety. 

The  Brandeis  picket  captain 
offered  the  following  explana- 
tion to  a  Boston  Globe  reporter 
for  the  interest  among  Bran- 
deis students  in  the  "Berkeley 
Affair."  "Brandeis  students  are 
particularly  interested  in  the 
struggle  of  students  everywhere 
for  greater  freedom  on  their 
university  campuses.  They  are 
also  very  sensitive  to  the  use 
of  repressive  authority  by  col- 
lege administrators  in  general 
against  the  interests  of  students 
and  faculty  —  a  situation  with 
which  they  are  quite  familiar." 

The  Committee  has  been  ex- 
amining ways  to  achieve  great- 
er student-faculty  liberty  at 
Brandeis.  The  Berkeley  stu- 
dent struggle  had  naturally  at- 
tracted tiie  attention  of  the  or- 


the  picket  lines  to  attend  ganization  but  it  was  only  after 
classes  were  taunted  by  theM^^a'''"6  o^  the  brutal  student 
demonstrators,    but    were    noti3r^t?sts   that   the    Committee 


stopped    from    entering    the 
buildings  or  the  classrooms. 
Last    week's    demonstrations 


moved  into  action.  The  C.I.C. 
telegramed  moral  support  to 
the    imprisoned    sit-inners,    cir- 


were   the   latest   in   a   series   of|Culated    a    petition    exprossmg 
(Continued  on  Page  8)  '  (Continued  on  Page  9) 


Campus  Rig/its  Croups 
Form  One  Organization 

The  Brandeis  Chapter  of  the  Northern  Student  Move- 
ment and  the  Brandeis  Friends  of  the  Student  Non-violent 
Coordinating  Committee  have  merged  into  one  general 
civil  rights  group.  In  addition  to  tutoring,  recreation  ac- 
tivity, and  direct  action,  the  group  will  now  have  as  its 
goals  the  further  education  of  Brandeis  students  on  the 
problems  of  civil  rights  and  the**' — ^ — — -^ 

Bookstore  To 
Check  Students 
Cashing  Checks 

The  bookstore  is  now  pe- 
riodically spot-checking  stu- 
dent identification  before  it 
will  accept  checks  to  be  cashed. 

This  past  Wednesday  was  the 
first  day  such  spot-checks  were 
made.  Mr.  Udo  Depril,  mer- 
chandising manager  of  the 
store,  explained  that  the  cause 
of  this  unprecedented  proce- 
dure was  an  incident  involving 
a  lost  or  stolen  check  that  had 
been  cashed  at  the  bookstore 
with  a  false  signature.  The  stu- 
dent who.se  chock  was  cnshod 
iKid  complained  to  the  account- 
ing office. 


raising  of  money  for  SNCC. 

The  first  activity  of  the  new 
group  is  a  lecture  on  "The 
Broader  Issues  of  Civil  Rights," 
given  by  Samuel  Leiken,  cam- 
pus co-ordinator  for  the  Na- 
tional Northern  Student  Move- 
ment. The  speaker  will  attempt 
to  show  that  it  is  necessary  to 
continually  expand  one's  visions 
of  changes  in  the  structure  of 
our  society  and  the  urgent  need 
for  workers  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

The  new  combined  NSM  and 
SNCC  needs  many  new  people 
to  work  for  the  new  projects 
being    planned.    If    interested, 


come  hear   about   them   at  the 
building    new  | 't^cture  or  contact   Vicki  Cohn 

through  the  mail  room. 
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Unlike  plenty  of  the 
ishes"  between  adult 
and  youth  over  the  problems  of 
maturity  and  emancipation,  the 
issue  of  sex  cannot  simply  be 
passed  off  as  "growing  pains." 
Unfortunately,  the  only  youths 
who  volunteer  to  come  to  grips 
with  adults  over  the  issue  are 


she  is  seduced  —  exemplary,  of 
course,  of  a  totally  premature 
concern  for  "serious"  sex.  And 
too  often  it's  not  the  girl's 
choice,  she  is  deceived  or 
coerced.  One  criminal  is  h  e  r 
seducer  (regardless  ef  age  or 
experience),  the  other  is  her 
family.  How  long  can  you  keep 
your  children  innocent?  They 
lose  a  part  of  their  innocence 
sooner  than  you  think,  and 
without  your  even  being  there. 


Berkeley  and  Brandeis 

The  mass  arrest  of  800  demonstrators  at  Berkeley 
last  week  brings  into  locus  once  again  the  discrepancy  oi 
opinion  entertained  in  this  country  between  students  and 
their  administrative  lords  and  masters. 

Once  aj^ain  it  is  made  obvious  that  the  younger  gen- 
eration feels  stronKly  that  a  university  should  be  one  place 
in  a  society  where  the  norms  of  that  very  society  can  be 
questioned  and  (luestioned  with  total  freedom. 

Totally  apart  from  this  concept  of  a  university  is  that 
which  was  articulated  by  Dean  Morrissey  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  a  panel  discussion  on  the  ideal  university:  **When  1 
speak  of  the  ideal  university,  I  want  to  hear  about  money, 
and  lots  of  it." 

Outside  image,  public  opinion,  and,  alas,  money,  must 
have  been  very  much  at  the  root  of  the  Berkeley  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  end  the  distribution  of  political  in- 
formation on  the  California  campus  (a  long-time  tradition 
there). 

The  Berkeley  students  (some  of  them  Brandeis  alumni 
who  have  kept  in  constant  touch  with  us)  were  protesting 
as  much  to  maintain  their  concept  of  a  true  university,  as 
to  regain  the  single  privilege  of  distributing  political 
material. 

We  sympathize  wholeheartedly  with  their  protest,  and 
urge  those  who  agree  with  us  to  sign  the  petition  currently 
being  circulated  to  that  effect. 

In  addition,  we  ask  students  here  at  Brandeis  to  con- 
sider that  it  is  just  these  public-image,  money  centered 
forces  which  are  responsible  for  the  present  trend  at  this 
university. 

Our  arguments  here  have  never  been  directed  against 
any  one  particular  deprivation  of  privileges  (although 
some  have  been  more  blatant  than  others),  but  against  an 
administration  which,  tragically  (and  the  word  is  not 
used  flippantly),  has  adopted  that  code  of  values  which  is 
most  reprehensible  in  our  society. 

What  is  worse,  they  are  in  a  position  to  inflict  this 
code  upon  the  very  people  who  are  most  free  to  criticize 
and  improve  on  it — namely,  the  students. 

Consider  this.  Consider  the  events  of  last  week  at 
Berkeley.  Perhaps  then  the  realization  will  be  reached  that 
if  we  are  following  a  one-tracke<l  "line"  of  attack  against 
the  administration  (as  Stephen  Herman  writes  in  a  letter 
on  this  page),  we  are  following  it  for  deeply  reasoned  and 
profoundly  significant  reasons. 


liOuis  .  .  .  darling  ...  I  was  only  kidding  .  .  .  There  is  a 
Chanukah  cU. 


those  who  are  past  "saving,^'  if  A  Hypocritical  Seciety 

that  is  what  some  adults  would  por  those  who  try  to  preserve 
do.  For  the  most  part  they  have  some  dignity  of  decision-mak- 
already   formed    their   policies,   iixg.  under  the  name  of  love  or 

so  to  speak.   But  an  alarming  «^   ''''*^P^?^,^''Ly'S2^,?i^^^i 
,  ^   ism,   society  s   double   standard 

majority  of  young  people  bare-  becomes  a  threat  to  their  very 
ly  know  of  the  issue  in  the  first  safety.  There  are  many  points 
place,  and  this  is  the  crux  of   on  which  I  can  give  society  the 

the     problem:     tiiat     American  ^J".^^^    ,«^   ,^^^  .,^^ubt     or    on 

^^      ,  ^    ,  ,,  which     1     definitely     turn     to 

youth  of  today  —  the  great  age  adults   for  council.   But   of   all 

of  enlightenment  —  are  amaz-  the  points  of  youth-adult  strife, 

ingly    uninformed    or    m  i  s  i  n-  I  think  I  must  call  society's  at- 

formed    about    the    realities    of  titudes   toward    sex    the    truest 

,        ,     ^  .  ,   .  .     ,  form   of   hypocrisy   I    know.   A 

sexual  relationships.  And  ^^ile    ago,    a    friend    younger 

whether  love  is  included  or  not,  than  I  found  herself  in  trouble; 

sex  is  a  physical  fact.  Of  course,  she  and  he."  boy  friend  went  to 

the  facts-of-life   books    (if  you  ^^e^r   priest  to  ck^r   their  de- 

.  L,     1  X        -J       A      J  cision  to  marry.  He  told  them 

must  use  a   book)   understand-  that  of  all  the  young  couples  he 

ably    assume    that    sex    is    de-  had  known,  they  were  as  ready 

sirable  only  if  accompanied  by  as  any  to  marry.  Of  course  they 

love.  That's  all  right  as  far  as  were:  the  girl  was  three  months 

a    «^^      n   4    *u-.        u     1       *    1  pregnant!    Her    husband    had 

It    goes.    But    these    books    fail  ^-^^^   deserted   all   responsibil- 

everything  when,  as  well  as  jty.  Obviously,  if  they  could 
outlining  the  cause  of  p  r  e  g-  have  been  properly  protected, 
nancy,  they  pass  over  in  silence   ^^^  two  might  have  had  time  to 

the  concomitant  aspect  of  avoid-    ™«.^^  «  ^^^^^'  "^^'"^  "'^^"'"^  ^^- 

_.  cision. 

ing  pregnancy.  The  assumption  Society    is    fighting   a    losing 

here   is   undoubtedly    that   any  battle  with  growing  sexual  pre- 

mention  of  contraception  is  an  occupations     —     fomented     in 

exhortation  to  promiscuousnes,.  j^^li.  "rt^^li'^?"/,-  ^^^e'Tt 

inspiring  in  young  minds  t  h  e  ^ust  know,  and  will  not  admit, 

notion  of  being  able  to  be  im-  that    young    people   are    bound 

moral  and  get  away  with  it.  to  sleep  together.  They  have  no 

In  other  words,  all  progres-  intention    of    curtailing    their 

,         ,    .•                       J   J  quest  for  experience.  But  they 

sive  and  realistic  open-minded-  ^^^^^  always  come  in  safe,  just 

ness  is  paralyzed  by  the  fear  of  under  the  line.  Doesn't  it  seem 
upsetting    the     status    quo    of    reasonable  that   society   should 

youthful    innocence.    This   is    a  ^^y   *o  work  these   facts  to   an 

.     ,                 ,         .           .    .    ,  advantage?     Society     should 

perfect     examp  e     of     society  s  ^.^^jj^^  ^^^^  ^^at  it  has  to  work 

blind   double   standard    toward  ^^j,,   and   see   its   practical,    if 

the   issue  of  sexual   mores    es-  „^^     ^^^al,     duty     to     educate 

pecially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ^^^j,  ^^  j^^t  what  it  will  en- 

the  status  quo  already  has  been  J^^^nter     Not    to    keep     it    ig- 

upset.    The    parent   who    wrote  „^  ^^^^j   vulnerable,   in   the 

]!?Jf^l  ""7^  ?^^^  ^  junior  J  -innocence." 
highschooler  (or  anyone  else)  * "  '^  «  .•  o  •  .«.» 
can  "blast"  his  life.  And  kids,  •'""«  Swam  «7 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  ■  r  i# 
take  that  risk  all  the  time.  I  SeX  3110  Self-esteeill 
also  am  familiar  with  this  tra-  First  a  brief  comment  on 
gedy,  It  s  not  uncommon  in  my  ^^  Ronning's  letter.  While  the 
home  town  and  it  is  of  concern  sexual  needs  of  men  and  wom- 
to  me,  for  the  sake  of  my  ^^  ^^  ^j.  ^^y  ^ot  be  equal, 
younger  sisters.  So  the  truth  is  ^^ey  most  definitely  are  very 
told,  but  only  a  part.  Hence  different.  Also,  an  orgasm  is 
pregnancies,  in  the  absence  of  hardly  a  sesame  to  closeness, 
contraceptive  knowledge  or  ^^^e  closest  of  embraces  may, 
even  common  sense,  unwed  g^^j  ^jf^^n  does,  leave  two  peo- 
mothers  in  the  absence  of  legal  j^  ^ons  apart.  Too  much  sex 
and  safe  abortion;  and  profound  ^g  merely  a  sweaty  mutual 
unhappiness  in  the  frequent  ab-  masturbation 
sence,  after  all,  of  even  love  {  would  like  to  ofTer  some 
(assuming  that  all  was  not  thoughts  on  the  infinitely  corn- 
simple  experimentation).  j^x  and  personal  subject  of 
Therefore,  Helge  Ronning  s  f^x.  It  is  one  path  in  which 
argument  is  completely  reason-  ^^^y^  ^f  ^^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^is  own 
able,  and  very  important.  Cred-  ^^y  While  I  don't  dismiss  mor- 
it  should  be  given  him,  and  ^j^y  blithely,  I  would  prefer 
others  like  him,  not  so  much  ^^  judge  a  sexual  experience 
for  his  courage,  but  for  his  j^  terms  of  its  psychological 
earnest  concern.  A  boy  needn  t  health.  What  the  feelings  and 
take  any  blame  for  getting  a  reasons  are.  Whether  it  is  a 
girl  in  trouble;  he  can  always  manipulation  and  using  or 
fade  inconspicuously  away  if  ^  sharing  and  cooperation. 
he  really  wants  to.  And  he  of-  whether  it  is  an  expression  of 
ten  does.  aggression,     hostility     and     de- 

Ignorant  in  Innocence  structiveness.  or  of  tenderness 

*  affection,  ana  love.   Whether  jt 

A  girl  may  be  impregnated  is  an  acting  out  of  a  true  com- 
as easily  by  love  as  by  lust.  And  munication.  In  short,  whether 
if  she  accepts  the  prospect  of  it  is  a  growth  or  diminishment. 
sleeping  with  a  boy  for  either  1  feel  that  a  healthy  sexual 
reason,  plain  prudence  dictates  relationship  without  love  is 
that  she  must  not  be  denied  pro-  possible  in  our  society,  but  also 
tection.  Please  notice  that  I  that  it  is  a  rare  and  difficult 
used  the  word  prospect.  Once  thing.  And  at  best  a  cheap  imi- 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  from  tation  of  sex  with  love. 
Italy,  that  hotbed  of  sensuality,  In  recent  years  I  have  had 
pointed  out  to  me  a  basic  ob-  the  disturbing  impression  that 
servation:  that  if  a  sophisticated  sex  at  Brandeis  is  indulged  in 
single  girl  is  invited  out  for  an  more  because  it  is  the  thing  to 
evening,  she  knows  that  all  do  rather  for  any  genuine  feel- 
will   probably   not   end   with  a    ings. 

handshake  at  her  door.  She  If  I  had  to  compress  all  my 
needn't  tempt  the  situation  by  feelings  into  one  sentence  I 
accepting  such  an  invitation;  would  say  that,  "Sex  should  be 
but  if  she  does,  she  knows  how  an  expression  of  self-esteem, 
to  cope  with  it.  It's  a  law  of  rather  than  a  desperate  search 
survival  —  emotional,  psycho-  for  it." 
logical,  even  physical.  Eli  J.  Schleifer 

But  what  about  the  girls  who  

don't  think  in  terms  of  proba-   J|,e  Lj„e  ^f  JuStice 
bility  and  who  shouldn  t  be  ex- 
pected to?  A  high  school  girl        Your  editorial,  "Final  Clari- 
should  not  keep  a  diaphragm  in   fication"    has    served    only    to 
her   drawer   against  the   night  muddy    up  the   whole   dispute 


concerning  dorm  government. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  Jvslice  al- 
ways finds  it  necessary  to  at- 
tack the  Administration  en 
every  issue  concerning  student 
affairs.  In  my  short  time  here 
at  Brandeis,  I  have  discovered 
that  our  newspaper  followed  a 
••line"  constantly  —  a  line  just 
as  closeminded  and  dogmatic  as 
many  political  lines. 

To  get  to  the  topic,  your 
editorial  stated  that  dorm  gov- 
ernment is  still  quite  ineffective 
and  meaningless.  Behind  this 
emi^ty  idea  can  be  found  your 
complete  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  situation.  As  a  dorm 
councilman,  let  me  give  you 
some  background  information. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  ©ur  council  func- 
tioned with  the  idea  that  we 
would  be  allowed  to  handle 
first  violation  cases  before  they 
would  reach  the  SBR.  Several 
weeks  ago,  after  acting  on  a 
violation,  we  were  informed  by 
Dean  Zion  that  we  did  not  pos- 
sess this  power. 

Naturally,  we  were  quite 
surprised  and  a  little  angry, 
but  we  nevertheless  sat  down 
with  Dean  Zion  for  several 
hours  one  night  to  work  out 
the  disagreement.  He  informed 
us  that  we  did  not  have  the 
stated  powers.  However,  he 
was  willing  to  listen  to  us  ex- 
plain why  we  should  have 
resident  councilors,  and  sever- 
resident  councillors,  and  sever- 
al council  memt)ers  then  pre- 
sented our  case  quite  well. 

Dean  Zion,  after  our  presen- 
tation, promised  to  relate  our 
thoughts  to  Dean  Morrissey.  He 
did,  and  the  very  next  day  we 
were  informed  that  we  now  had 
the  power  to  try  first  violations. 

Now  the  point  is  this:  had  we 
gone  into  that  meeting  with 
Dean  Zion  with  a  completely 
negative  approach  and  with 
nothinjg  but  bad  words  for  the 
administration,  we  never  would 
have  accomplished  anything. 
But  we  sa'  down  with  the  Dean 
calmly,  and  responsibly  —  and 
we  won. 

I  can  only  judge  from  this 
that  when  students  express 
their  grievances  responsibly 
and  diplomatically  to  the  ad- 
ministration, they  will  be  lis- 
tened to.  If  Dean  Zion  is  looked 
upon  not  as  the  evil  Establish- 
ment incarnate,  but  as  a  man 
who  has  a  job  to  do  but  will  al- 
ways sit  down  with  the  stu- 
dents, I  think  things  will  get 
done.  As  I  say,  I  have  only 
been  here  a  short  time,  but  I 
know  that  diplomacy  never 
fails. 

So  the  Justice,  too,  could 
benefit  from  a  little  more  re- 
sponsible statements.  How 
many  councllmen  have  you 
talked  to  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  powers  given  to  them 
now?  The  SBR  has  its  job,  and 
the  dorm  council  does  also. 
Why  not  open  your  eyes  a  lit- 
tle bit  more  and  shake  off  your 
"line"  —  for  as  Socrates  said, 
"The  partisan,  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  a  dispute,  cares  noth- 
ing about  the  rights  of  the 
question." 

Stephen  Herman  '68 


(EDITOR'S  REPLY:  It  is 
ironic  that  a  group  of  people, 
having  been  arbitrarily  stripped 
of  a  certain  set  oj  rights,  finds 
pleasure  in  the  jact  that  they 
are  allowed  to  discuss  their 
position  with  the  very  people 
who  have  taken  their  rights 
aicay. 

Dean  Zion's  willingness  to 
listen  to  complaints  is  no  source 
oj  satisfaction  for  the  students: 
this  is  merely  an  easy  part  of 
his  ?ob  here. 

If  your  professor  told  you 
that  no  one  in  the  class  was 
getting  a  higher  mark  than  a 
"D,"  would  you  jump  for  joy 
when  he  admits  the  possibility 
of    giving    the    best-behaved    a 

In  fact,  the  basic  relationship 
between  students  and  adminis- 
trators  remains  unchanged:  ad- 
ministrators hold  the  power  to 
declare  lohat  students  may  and 
may  not  decide  for  themselves 
in  many  areas  of  university 
life. 

What  is  worse,  they  have  per- 
petrated the  "self -governance" 
myth  with  such  finesse  that  the 
students  themselves  are  begin- 
ning to  believe  it.) 


~    ,»      *   k 


Becember  t,  1964 


THE     JUSTICE 


Larger  Role  for  SBR        Meatballs 


Page  Three 


By  ROBERT  BERENSON 

The  Student  Board  of  Review,  the  judicial  body  of 
the  Student  Union,  is  presently  interpreting  its-role  ia 
broader  terms  than  ever  before.  In  the  words  of  Peter 
Levinson,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Board,  SBR  functions  so 
that  **no  individual  can  be  deprived  of  any  rights  without 
due  process  of  law." 

In  contrast  to  previous  pro-* 

enures,  the  Levinaon  court,  sentence  will  be  added,  'As  a 
wu?^i?!l2?  "l'  ^"l*"*^  ^^;  "tatter  of  standard  prc^redure" 
T^»  v;  ^J^i'^\'^^^'''  J""*  »>"t  not  of  right,  the  Universit^ 
Joan  Fisher,  is  taking  an  active  almost  invariably  will  give  due 
J?iM«*f«  P^otectmg     students'   „otice  and,  if  requested!  a  hea r- 

fi?^^/iJ'^^^^f''Ki^K''!P*i"®  ins  *>e'ore  the  Administrative 
the  Board  has  established  de-  Committee    of   the    Faculty    to 

fiohfHiS??^''''?  f**"  ^  ***'^"'  any  st"<*^nt  whose  severance 
includmg  a  trial  for  every  ac-  from  the  university  for  other 
cused  offender  of  a  University  than  academic  reasons  is  under 
regulation.  In  past  years  the  consideration " 
Administration  often  took  dis-  Another  indication  of  the 
ciplinary  action  against  stu-  broader  outlook  of  the  Board 
dents  for  yiolatioi^  of  rules.  ,^as  seen  earlier  this  year  when 
This  year  the  SBR  has  been  the  Board  ruled  that  the  Stu- 
given  greater  authority  by  the  dent  Council  did  not  have  the 
Administrativ^ommittee.  authority  to  bar  students  who 

ini^.^I^^^'^^'^.f  r"  ^^^^??  ^!u'  *^ave  not  paid  the  activities  fee 

ing    room    violation,    both    the  f^om  Council  sponsored  events, 

accuser  and    the   accused   must  This    decision    e.stabli.shed    the 

i?inHo  elr^.  *''''"''   which   in-  precedent  of  constitutional  re- 

clude  space  for  an  explanation  ^i^w.  The  precedent  was  sup- 
of  the  violation  and  a  statement  t^^    by    the    Student    Union 

of  student  rights.  The  accused  ^hen    it    soundly    defeated    an 

student    IS   then   entitled    to    a  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

Jh'Vrr^  r'i^''  ^^  auspices  of  ^hich  would   have  curbed  the 

the  SBR.  In  another  change  of  power  of  the  Board.  Levinson 

dining    rooni    regu^tions     stu-  interprets  the  vote  as  an  indi- 

dents  losing  their  LD.  cards  will  nation    that    Brandeis    students 

be  permitted    48   hours  rather  ^ant  an  "action  court"  to  pro- 

than  just  one  meal  to  find  their  ject  minority  rights, 
cards  before  having  to  buy  an-  ''      * 

other  one.  Misconceptions 

Dismissal  Rule  Chief  Justice    Levinson  also 

«,.  ....     .         *     it-      points  to  two  common  miscon- 

The  new  attitude  of  the  ceptions  about  the  Board.  First. 
Board  has  already  produced  re-  3^^^  Relieve  that  the  Board  is 
suits.  At  the  urging  of  the  SBR.  ^^rely  a  punitive  agency, 
the  administration  has  modified  Levinson  completely  disagrees 
L^ll^^  ^.^.^ii^^r^^ul^^S  with  this  evalu^ationV  em^pha 


Of 


Is  It  Edible? 


A  deficit  in  the  dining  halls  forced  the  $100  increase  ir  room  and  board  charges 
that  was  announced  last  summer.  Administration  officials  expressed  sharp  disagree- 
ment  on  the  issue  of  waste  in  food  preparation.  utadgree- 

«,^«o.,^n**^"^]^^*!?"^'^u^y.^""^^*^"'l^^"  apportioned   in  advance,   most   of  the 
money  wil  go  for  ciimng  hall  expenses.  This  operation  ran  at  a  loss  last  year,  accord- 

':Sit'^'seJ^t:'Ay''Tr^^^  ''  ^"^^"^^^  Administration.  Some  of  the  new  revenue 

loans   on   recently  constructed^  ~~"  ~ ~ — • 

dormitories.  Dean  Morrissey  said  that  there  order  to  minimize  waste 

No  Red  Ink  ^^^  considerable  waste,  point-        Room     and     board     charges 

n^or.     Tf     cf^     r      XT        ..  *"«   °"*   ^*^**   ^^^   ^in»ng    halls  have   increased   an   average   of 

Dean     of     Students     Kermit  are  "not  a  model  of  efficiency."  2%  per  year  since  the  last  rise 

Morrissey  asserts    hat  because  Mr.    Rolbein   retorted   that  the  in  the  Residence  Fee  in  1960^ 

of  the  heavy  deficit  in  strictly  "only  waste  is  that  left  on  the  61.    Food  and  labor  cos"s  have 

L'lllf.f  ^^"1^    .^^P^Tf-,  '"^^^    ^"  P^^^^^'"    ^y    students    who    do  gone  up  even  fasterTn  reieni 

Si^nn,  tl'^.?Il?  '^'vf'^  ^'-  "^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^y  ^^»^^-  "^  y^"^''  This  compares  JI^o?- 
f^^  ^  ^m'  ^^^^\^  to  be  over  cited  a  survey  showing  that  ably  with  the  $400  tuition  in- 
four  million  dollars  last  year.  15-20%  of  the  "theoretically  crease  in  the  last  three  years 
the  University  cannot  tolerate  edible  food"  was  not  consumed  added  to  the  $40  rise  in  the 
any  red  ink  in  non-educational  by  s  t  u  d  e  n  t  s.  Mr.  Norman  General  Fee  this  year  so  that 
expenses  especially  room  and  Grimm,  Manager  of  Dining  total  costs  have  increased  over 
board.  Most  universities  follow  Services,  admits  that  some  23%  in  these  three  years 
mis  policy.  waste  exists  in  preparation,  but  No  15-Meal  Contracts 

Administration  officials  could  says  that  it  is  minimal.  The  The  new  revenue  will  not 
not  agree  on  the  importance  of  chefs  sometimes  convert  un-  make  possible  the  revival  of 
waste      in     food      preparation,    used  food  to  left-over  dishes  in    the    15-meal   contract   for   resi- 

1151^ ,  dent  upperclass  students  which 

was  discontinued  two  years 
ago.  according  to  the  Dean,  al- 
though Mr.  Rolbein  mistaken- 
ly claimed  that  this  arrange- 
ment never  existed.  Mr.  Mor- 
rissey states  that  the  21-meaI 
contract  is  necessary  as  a 
money-making  device.     Break- 


Who 


Marcia  Millman 


n    11   !.•  J  i\-         i_    ..J-    _    Willi  mis  evciiuaiicni  oy  empna- 

?n  i^;2..i"".'i%.iar»n^.^'''*'Af  ^'^ing    that    in     actuality  "^the 

^?l!^r!rl.^niJ:trj^r^.^*^l  ^<>*«*  ^^'•v^s  as  a  restraining 
present,  the  clause  reads  The  arm  on  the  punitive  power 
University  reserves  the  right  to  ^^ich  in  the  ^st  had  often 
dismiss  at  any  time  studenU  ^een  the  administration.  S«:- 
whose  conduct  or  academic  ^nd.  some  feel  that  the  Board 
standing  it  regards  as  undesira-  j^  ^^^ely  a  -rubber-stamp"  for 
ble  and  without  assigning  any  ^^^  ^^j  Committee  and  the 
further  reason  therefor;  neither  ^^^  ^^  Students.  Levinson 
the  University  nor  any  of  the  ^ainUins  that  the  Board  is  in- 
Trustees  or  officers  shall  be  dependent  of  the  administra- 
under  any  liability  whatsoever  tion  and  has  a  great  deal  of 
for  this  exclusk^n."  In  the  next  ^^^  ^  ^^  «  .^^  \ 
edition  of  the  Bulletin,  another   j;;;^i^^  of  specific  diS:iplinary 

cases  in  which  students  have 
been  acquited  of  charges 
brought  by  the  administration. 
According  to  Levinson.  the 
future  of  SBR  is  bright,  "espe- 
cially on  a  canvpus  which  feels 
so  committed  to  the  basic  pro- 
tection of  student  rights."  The 
Chief  Justice  looks  to  an  elec- 
tion of  justices  which  will  rival 
the  Student  Council  election  for 
campus  interest.  He  is  confident 
that  the  broad  attitude  of  this 


The  Uses 
Of  Space 
In  Dance 


.,    -          _                      .              ..i  inai  me   oroaa  aiiiiuae  01  mis 

Modern  Dance  was  born  out  ,^  ^^^^^  ^.,,  j^  maintained 

of  a  movement  for  freedom  of  .     future  years. 

expression   in   the  early    years   ^ 

of    the   twentieth    century,    'ts 

pered    by    the    opposition    and  OiLlxi     k3 ICilCFTiCni 

misunderstanding   of   the    pub- 
lic. Acceptance  and  knowledge  f^         Pir^m-w^    TV/^ /o 
of    the    meaning    of    Modern  lyfi  LJOrm    1  rlCliS 

Dance  is  still  limited.  It  is  for 

this   reason    that   the    Brandeis  j^  a  decision  of  December  2, 

Modern    Dance    Group    is    pre-  the   Student    Board   of   Review 

senting    its    lecture-demonstra-  attempted  to  clarify  the  rights 

tion  on  December  15  and  16.  of  individuals  who  are  charged 

It   is   our   aim   to    introduce  y^^jth  offenses  to  be  tried  before 

the  Brandeis  community  to  this  the  dormitory  hall  councils, 

exciting  art  form.  We  will  dem-  ,«.  ^   .^^.      .   ..  ^  ^««:„:^«   u., 

*     ♦     4u«  u:^»^^;r«»i  A^^,^\f^^  the  text  of  the  decision  by 

onstrate  the  historical  develop-  «,„„  phipf  Jimtirp  P^tPr  I  ovin- 

ment  of  Modern  Dance  as  a  re-  1„  f^,, '?;«.    ^^*^^  ^^^^^  ^^^'"^ 

volt   from   the    limitations    of  son  follows. 

1 9th  century  ballet.  Ballet  posi-  The  dormitory  hall  councils 

tion    and    comparable    Modern  rnay    exercise,    subject    to    the 

Dance   adaptations,    styles    of  following    protections    for    stu- 

Duncan.  Humphrey-Weidman.  dents,    quasi-judicial    authority 

and  Graham  will   be  featured,  granted  to  the  councils  by  the 

We  will  demonstrate  the  proc-  Administrative    Committee    of 

ess    of    choreography    through  the  Faculty: 

the   performance   of  a   group  Any  student,  convicted  of  an 

work  and  analysis  of  the  chore-  offense   by   a   dormitory   hall 

ographers    conception   of    it.  council,  may,  within  one  week 

Studies   using  ethnic  dances,  of  receiving  written  notification 

body   limitations   and   psycho-  of  the  dormitory  council's  deci- 


of  fhi"M''ttJ,'""'%rr  ^fe^-tence  the  Brandeis  chapter  rg"eTe;r''if  "blsed^^J^thf  ^p'rl!;: 
01  the  Morthern  btudent  Movement  has  become  the  largest  ciple  of  absenteeism,  assuming 
student  organization  in  the  university.  The  national  t*^at  some  students  will  not  eat 
Northern  Student  Movement  began  about  four  vear«.  ae-o  several  meals  so  that  less  food 
in  Harlem  as  a  response  of  northern  college  students  !o  mo'ey "can  Tsaved  =•"'  """" 
the  tirst  sit-ins  in  the  south,  and  the  organization  quickly       Mr.    Rolbein    said    that    the 

spread  to  other  northern  cities. ^.^ chief    reason   for   high   costs   is 

Its  large  membership  in  com-  the  practice  of  allowing  double 

parison  to  other  liberal  student  themselves  in  the  phonetic  portions  on  most  dishes  This 
organizations  such  as  peace  and  method  of  teaching  remedial  will  continue  although  manv 
disarmament  groups  can  be  at-    reading  colleges   do   not   allow   doubles 

tributed  to  its  provision  for  di-        Another  new  project  of  NSM    or  give  such  larce  oortions  Th^ 
rect  contact   of  members   with    >s    the    instruction   of   Roxbury    dining    halls    orovidp    fnnH    if 
Negro    children    and    the    fact    hjgh  school   students  in  Negro    ha"f  the  cost  ofTestauran^s 
that  it  is  connected  with    a    history.     Last   summer   NSM        Mr    Libein  and  ?^^^^^ 
larger  movement  which  is  actu-    worked  with  the  ABCD  project    rissev    feel   that  Xphipf.fn' 

NSM  leaders  hope  that  if  col-   cation.  dining    halls    than    the    one    to 

lege  students  can   demonstrate       The  recreation   program    di-  ah!^  !,   l'^^*^''^  ^'".^"^'i*    •'^*^® 

success   in   their  tutoring   pro-    rected  b/Ellen  Rafe?  prS^vides  ^r^.TtT''?i'^*?'] /'  ^  S^k"^  ^  '  "  « 

grams  they  can  influence  much    leaders   for  community   ceite^  fn^i   H^nJ^'J.'^'*'^^  '"  \^^"^S.""' 

needed    reform    in    the    local   clubs    for    dramaTi^s     danc"ng  n^'""*'"^  A^^  ^'i^^^^'^' ^i.^"^*- 

school    systems.     The    ultimate   cooking.    Boy    ScoStk,    sewing;  some   din nc^rs""'""    ^''''    "*"•'    '^ 

goal   IS  an  increase  in  college   and  other  activities.  ^^      ^  ^'ij 

education    and    social    mobility        thp  fh.rw  ojrv,  ^r  Mcn/r   •     ♦  '"  *  related  matter  Mr.  Rol- 

for  Negroes  as  a  result  of  im-    imDrovP^nfp^o^Li  ^  /•   ^"^  fe^'"  i^'"'*'^   attendance  at  the 

rhTl^we^"g^rldeT' '^"*^'"^  '^  ^^^^^^^<^-^^^^^^^^^^^  student  Council-sponsored 
me  lower  grades.                              tionate    percentage    of    white 

On  an  individual  level,  tutor-    people    in   colleges,   most   NSM 
ing    and    recreation    leadership    members    are    likewise    white 
mean    more    to   deprived    chil-    One  hope  of  NSM  leaders  that 


(Continued  on  Page  4) 


"sit-down"  dinners  has  been 
disappointing.  Unless  200  sign 
up  for  the  next  dinner  thev 
may  be  cut  to  one  per  month, 
instead  of  every  other  week 
as  at  present. 


At  Other  Schools 


dren  than  the  skill  being 
taught.  They  show  each  child 
that  someone  cares  enough  to 
see  them  each  week;  this  is 
crucial  to  many  of  the  children 
who  come   from   confused   and 

broken    families.    Furthermore.  wrux      o         i   •      r     i         ... 

since  these  children  are  usually  wnile   brandei.s    fool.s   with    its   referendiirr.s   on   .self- 

exposed  to  only  a  very  narrow  governance,  other  universitie.s  are  voting  and  arguing 
range  of  experience,  college  about  less  elusive  topics.  To  wit.  the  University  of  Missis- 
students  may  introduce  to  them  ^in..:  j^  hnlHimr  .,  rrwi.rh  ..n,l  (..r^  i  \1  \)^  i  \  [  Mis.si.->- 
areas  of  thought  and  opportuni-  flf^?*  is  holding  a  rough  and  tumble  l>eauty  contest,  one  of 
ties  they  would  otherwise  have  ^"^""  hottest  issues.  Approximately  twenty-five  lovely 
no  contact  with.                             belles  are  in  there  (non-violently)  vying  lor  that  top  spot. 

At  Brandeis.  NSM  works  in    Stanford   is  engrossed  in  elect-j,_J 

three   major   areas:    tutoring,    ing    a    "Yell-Leader"    and     the 

recreation,  and  "direct-action."    final  candidates  are  submitting    hance    holds    its   organizational 
The  last,  directed  by  Jean  Soso,    their  pitches.  The  result  of  this    mt>etings     in      Birch     common 
which  acts  upon  specific  issues    election  is  eagerly  awaited,  for    room, 
rather  than  on  a  regular  basis,    as  one  candidate  soberly  point-  ♦  •  • 

works  through  organizations  in    ed    out.    "The    office    of    Head        Brindeis  is  nol  tho  rml^  .m! 
Boston  such  as  CORE.     Last    Yell-Leader     is     a     demindint?        "ranaciss  not  the  only  uni- 
year     for    examole     thp   diroct    ^^«    i-t^aatr     is     a     oemanamg    versity    with    an    edifice    coni- 
yccu,   lur   example,    ine   aireci   one.    It  requires  a  unique  com-    olex      Hofvitra     Anfi^r^h     t;t:i« 
action  group  assisted  in  an  eco-    bination  of  tact    rosnonsihilitv     e  H        i^  -?-   i  '    ^"tioch,    btan- 
nomic  boycott  of  Wonder  Bread    creativrtv  ''     responsibil.t.v  ,    ford,  and  Tulane.  to  name  just 

products  in  Roxbury,  in  protest    '-'^*'**'*''*'y  •  •  ^Z^'^^'    ^'^^    rhap.sodic   rej>ortj 

of  discriminatory    practices   in  •  •  •  of  their  building  plans,   not   to 

the  Wonder  Bread  plant.  This  other  schools  are  braving  "'''"i"''!i ""i^  '""/l^  of  grants  be- 
year  it  assisted  in  the  Noel  Day  the  perils  of  the  outside  wod  1"^  ^^"^r?"^  ou  by  big  corpora- 
campa  gn.  c      ^,^  "^  \"*^  ouismc  wona.    tions— after  all,    if   you    accept 

^  :    .        „  •  Seventeen     students     from   the  right  proportion  of  Negroes 

Tutoring  Program  Xavier    University.    Cincinnati,   and   promise  to  come   up   with 

The  largest  efforts  of  NSM  at    Pi       i^  ,        o^-^  ^    "^^     •    i^    ^^^^'  eurekas.  you  too  can  have 
-andeis  are  spent  in  a  regular    ^^    P*"^-    .^^'^    ^^^^   socia   y   ^   p„rd   grant 


conscious      demonstrator,      "In 


logical  states  will  be  shown  to  sion,   demand,   as   a   matter   of 

illustrate    possible    sources    of  absolute  right,  a  trial  by  jury 

dance  ideas.  Music  of  Stravin-  before    the    Student    Board    of 

sky,  Chopin.  Pinkham,  Hinde-  Review;  the  Board  will  follow   Dro^ram  nf  fnforint*  anH  r^nro     conscious      aemonsiraior,        in 

mith.    Yannay.    Webern    and  rules   of   evidence    and    princi-  ation  Xection     Each  week  4^    picketing     the     Playboy    Club. 

Schuller  will  be  used  pies  of  due  process.    A  punish-   tutors  and  .-^O  rorrpatinn  ipaHr>r«    we  as  University  students  wish 

The  final  section  of  the  pro-  ment,  decided  upon  by  a  dor- 
gram  will  be  the  presentation  mitory  hall  council,  .shall  be 
of  original  dances  to  "Lilith"  suspended  while  the  particular 
and  "Lyra,"  poems  by  Alan  case  is  pending  before  the  Stu- 
Grossman.  To  conclude  the  dent  Board  of  Review.  Deci- 
demonstration  we  will  depict  sions  of  the  Student  Board  of 
mechanical  devices  through  Review  shall  be  binding  on  the 
movement.  dormitory  councils.    A  defend 


This  program  will  be  unique  ant,  acquitted  by  the  Student 
in  Brandeis  history  as  it  will  Board  of  Review,  .shall  not  be 
be  the  first  all-Brandeis  dance  subject  to  punishment  for  the 
concert  and  the  first  lecture-  alleged  offense.  If  a  defendant 
demonstration  of  dance  pre-  should  be  convicted  by  the  Stu- 
scnted  here.  (Continued  on  Page  4) 


deis  students  ofTcr  help  on  an 
elementary  level  in  reading, 
math,    science,    foreign    Ian- 


closed   operation.     Speaking   of    tho.se    Jackson    girls  luive    not 

overthrow,    the    American    Lo-    been    hanging    their  coals    on 

main,    stitrinji,-,    lureigii    lari-    gion    has    accused    Antioch    of   the   racks  in   Dcwick  cafeteria, 

guages   and    American    history,    being  Communist  and  is  hoping    The    .suggestion    was  made    to 
In   the   past   two   years   .several    to  provoke  a  HUAC  investiga-    increase  the  number  of    police- 

Brandeis   students   have   re-    tion.    Little  do  they  know  that    men"  who  watch  for  violalori. 
ceived  professional  training    Antioch's   Young   Socialist    Al-    Hear,  hear! 


^■ii 
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Poge  Four 


■•  I 


TNE     JUSTICE 


Notices 


CHRISTMAS  BUS  TO 
NEW   YORK 


Coffee  Hour  After  Dinner  12.  It  will  be  available  at  the 

When    classes    resume    after  ^f '^^'^  ^\,{'llf„,Tn^!ht  ^v^?if 

Tickets  are  now  available  for  the  winter  recess  there  will  be  ^*l*"!f  "lUli"  h    i|/.hin^^P^^^ 

the  Christmas   New   York    bus   instituted  a  daily  coffee  hour  in  Gould      AJv?n     Luc  er      and 

.4  *K.  o...^^„4  e^-..;..  o the  dining  hall  lounges  after  the  others  i^ucier,     ana 


at  the  Student  Service  Bureau 
Roundtrip  price  is  ten  dollars 
Money  is  DUE  by  Dec.  11. 


ig  nan  lounges 
evening  meal.  Silver  service 
will  be  used  from  6:30  to  7:30 
in  Feldber^,  Kutz  and  in  Swig. 


BRANDEIS  STUDENT 
PRODUCTIONS 

Brandeis  Student  Productions 


Intersession   Holiday  At 
The  Concord 


NSM 

The  Northern  Student  Move- 
ment presents  a  lecture  on  "The 
Broader  Issues  of  Civil  Rights" 
on  Tuesday,  December  8  at  8 
p.m.  in  Olin  Sang.  The  speaker 
will    be    Mr.    Samuel    Leiken, 

.....>  we-e-iv    r-....      .^r-.-.-...  ,  MOVC- 

ber  11-13.  Tickets  are  a'vanable  V^J°"?lil„''^^LJ^l    IT^if'   -nent    Everyone   is   invited    to 
.Uhe  Theatre  Arts  Department   ^ng;  c^Si  paM^s.'anrtlps:   ''"^"''        '      ' 


An    Intersession    Holiday    at 

will    present   The    Braggart   the  Concord  Hotel  for  Jan.  31-    ^ __. 

■'      ■    Soldier    a   Plautus   comedv    at   J^b^  2  is  bejng  sponsored  by  the  campus  coordinator  of  the 

??i  Sh;iMhr;w..ul/^^^^                 Student  Service  Bureau.  Thirty  tional  Northern  Student  M 


the  Shell  this  week-end,  Decem- 


STUDENT  DIRECTORY 

The  Student  Directory  has 
been  distributed  to  all  students 
who  have  paid  their  Student 
Activities  Fee.  Extra  copies  are 
available  to  students  for  fifty 
cents  from  Frank  Bloch,  Stu- 
dent Council  Treasurer.  Any 
student  who  wa.s  missed  in  the 


Publicity  Committee 

Office  Hours 

Sunday  2-4 

Tuesday  4-6 

Thursday  7-9 


NSM 


(Continued  jrom  Page  3) 

demonstration   of  concern   and 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  these 


I  '^^  }^  discontinued  January   college    students   will    help    to 

II  until  after  finals.  erase  the  stereotypes  of  white 
rOL.10  people  held  by  Negroes.  Fur- 
Folio,  t*ie  literary  magazine  thermore,  contacts  with  de- 
distribution  last  week  should  published  by  Brandeis  Univer-  prived  Negro  children  and  their 
contact  David  Sands  via  the  sity,  announces  that  its  fall  comnriunities  are  very  impor- 
mailroom.  issue  will  appear  on  December  tant  in  broadening  the  perspec- 
tives  of  college  students,  many 

of  whom  will  in  a  few  years 
return  to  their  own  communi- 
ties in  positions  of  leadership 
and  influence. 

Director    Dennis    Brunn    ad- 
mits that  NSM  has  several  se- 


Student  Court 


(Continued  irom  Page  3) 


dent  Board  of  Review,  or  if  he  dormitory  hall  council,  acting  rious  problems  Although  they 
should  waive  the  right  to  a  within  the  scope  of  its  author-  are  full  of  good  will  the  mem- 
jury  trial  before  the  Student  ity,  shall  be  increased  by  the  bers  of  the  organization  lack 
Board  of  Review,  he  may  eon-  Student  Board  of  Review.  training  This  occasionally  has* 
test  the  fairness  of  the  punish-  The  Student  Board  of  Review  bad  effects  not  only  on  their 
ment  decided  upon  by  the  dor-  recommends  that  the  following  teaching  efforts,  but  also  on 
mitory  hall  council.  The  Stu-  minimal  standard  of  fairness  their  relationships  with  the  Ne- 
dent  Board  of  Review  shall  be  followed  by  the  dormitory  gro  children  since  the  college 
either  accept  the  punishment  Jiall  councils:  .students  often  don't  understand 
decided  upon  by  the  dormitory  Every  student  should  be  in-  the  ncghborhoods  and  families 
hall  council  or  decide  on  a  formed  of  the  specific  charges  involved.  This  last  problem  is 
lesser  punishment.  against  him  and  be  afforded  an  less  true  for  the  Brandeis 
No  student,  acquitted  by  a  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  group  than  chapters  at  other 
dormitory  hall  council,  acting  The  Student  Board  of  Review  schools,  becau.se  Brandeis  stu- 
within  the  scope  of  its  author-  recommends  that  the  inter-dor-  dents  are  predominantly  from 
ity,  shall  be  tried  again  for  the  mitory  council  coordinate  the  cities  and  suburbs  near  cities 
same  offense  before  the  Stu-  activities  of  the  dormitory  and  are  already  aware  of  the 
dent  Board  of  Review.  No  pun-  councils  to  prevent  inequities  nature  of  Negro  slum  commu- 
ishment,    decided  upon  by     a  in  the  treatment  of  offenders.  nities.     Nevertheless,    in    other 

schools  with  NSM  chapters  like 

•»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  Simmons,    Boston    University, 

and   Wellesley   (Harvard   has  a 


DELIVERY   SERVICE 
TW  3-1900—  1276 


8  A.M.110  P.M.  Mon.-Thurs. 
8  A.M.-11  P.M.  Fri.  &  Sot. 


GORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc. 

867  Main  Street,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

Most  complete  line  of  imported  and  domestic 
wines  —  beers  —  liquors 
►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 0 ♦ ♦ 0 ♦♦♦♦^ 


Kroiip  comparable  to  NSM)  this 
is  the  first  contact  college  stu- 
dents have  with  these  condi- 
tions, and  lack  of  training  may 
be  harmful. 

Transportation  of  Brandeis 
students  to  and  from  Roxbury 
presents  another  problem  for 
NSM.  Although  transportation 
facilities  are  partially  supported 
by  the  administration,  NSM 
desperately  needs  volunteers 
willing  to  spend  a  couple  of 
hours  each  week  driving  tutors 
and  leaders  to  the  settlement 
houses. 


CINEMA  KENMORE  SQ. 

(Boston) 
Peter  Finch  -  Rita  Tushinghom 

"Girl  with  Green  Eyes" 
PARK  SQ.  CINEMA 

(Boston) 
ond 

Ingmor  Bcrgmon's  Mostcrpiece 

WINTER  LIGHT 
ESQUIRE  CINEMA 

(Contbridgc) 

Jcon-Poul  Belmondo  in 

"THAT   MAN    FROM    RIO" 

Peter  Sellers  in 
"A   SHOT    IN    THE   DARK" 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skotes  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Woterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.     —    TW  3-9450    —     Paul  Smith 


WEST  END 


\  SERVICENTER 

U-HAUL 
I         TRUCKi  Qnd  TRAILERS 


CCONO.   CAR 
CAR    RENTALS 


809  Moin   Street 

<Com«r  off  Bacon) 

W\LTHAM.    MASS. 

TWinbrook   3-9338 


newYOPK 


aiL  FUGHTS 

save  as  much  as 

^4  ROUnOTRIP  I 

frran  1 

^  mcij 

DePGRTURes  on  me  HaiF-HOUR- 

2  ano  2  seanna 

NORTHEAST 

MIRUHES 

no  ResoRvanon  DOLuxe  commutor  eoRvice 


•  -Mih*MiMiaMito«a«*iaik^MMMWaai«^..  w ' 


veceMio^i 


CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

• .       .         ...   I  .  , 

EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES 

Fc«turtii9  Rib  Ro«f*i  R«*sl  B««f  •n4l  Succulent  M«fii«  L*Wf«r 
Coll  TWinbrook  9-8700        / 

For  tlie  Finest  Dining  Room  Accommo^otions  •—  Cocktails 


Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in  Waltham 

Route  128  —  Exits  48  ond  48e  ot  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL  TERMS   FOR   SPORTS  TEAMS 
Bonquet  ond  Function  Focilities  for  Up  to  1 50  Persons 


"One  of  the  funniest  evenings  in  town." 

TAUBMAN.  NY.  TIMES 

"Fantastically  droll  British  bedroom  farce." 


TIME   MAGAZINE 


IHEKWCIC 


by  ANfi  JELUCOE 

».  Just  published  as 

:^A  DELTA  BOOK...  $1.75 


H 
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Now  playing  «t  THE  NEW  THEA7,        U 
154  E.  54th  St.  N.Y.C.  PL  2-0440  .\ 

Directed  By  MIKE  NICHOLS  ij 


Mair  trdtrs  accepted  thru  Uarth  31,  1K9 
Tuts,  tliru  lliurt.  6:40.,  Sun.  3  &  8:40. 
$3.90,  3.90,  4.90  FrI.  I;40,  Sat.  7  I  10. 
93  40.  4  40,  9  40. 
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ANN  nam 

THE  KNACK 


an 

unusual 
one  year  program 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

NEWTORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Three  undergraduate  colleges  offer  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  an  opportunity  to  spend  their  junior  year  in 
the  stimulating  environment  of  the  University's  Washington 
Square  Center.  Small  classes;  new  residence  halls. 

Program  open  to  students  who  are  recommended  by  the  deans 
of  the  colleges  to  which  they  will  return  for  their  degrees. 

Washington  Square  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
School  of  Commerce  School  of  Education 


I 


•irKttr,  Junisr  Yt»r  in  New  Vsrli  ----- 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
RtMN  906  C  Main  ■uiltfinf,  Wssliinttsn  Square.  M.Y.,  N.y.  10003 
Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  me  the  brochure  JUNIOR  YEAR  IN 

NEW  YORK  and  the  catalog  for 

D  Washington  Square  College  of  Arts  and  Sclenco 
D  School  of  Commerce  Q  School  of  Education 

i  am  also  interested  In     Q  Junior  Year  In  Spain 
D  Junior  Year  In  Braiil  Q  Sunrlso  Semester 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


state:. 


• 
f 
t 
I 

« 
f 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Page  Five 


'An  Honest  Man  Is  As  One  In  10,000 . . . ' 

(EDITOR'S  fiOTE:  Six  week*  ago,  we  distributed  in  student  mailboxes  questionnaires  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  honesty  1100  under, 
graduates  received  copies.  About  200  of  these  returned  answered  questionnaires.  All  students  answered  voluntarily  and  anonymously  The  Ques- 
tionnaires included  28  question.  The  instrux^tions  were  these:  ^       ^*  ^  *^  ^y  ,^^u^^y.   x  ,^k  hu^, 

l.   Fill  in  the  first  column  of  boxes  by  answering  the  question  "Do  you  believe  this  act  is  dishonest?" 
'  II.   Fiil  in  the  second  column  by  answering,  ''Have  you  ever  committed  this  act? 
The  questions  and  summaries  of  the  answers,  appear  below.  (M^Male,  F  =  Female.) 


Text 


Seniors 


ON-CAMPUS 


1.  Reading!  a  trot  in  addition 
to  the  original. 

2.  Reading  a  trot  instead  of 
original. 

3.  Cutting  class. 

4.  Permitting  someone  to 
copy  your  term  paper. 

5.  Copying  someone  else's 
term  paper. 

6.  Copying  data  for  a  lab 
report. 

7.  Doing  homework  in  a 
group. 

8.  (Girls)  Taking  a  "cultur- 
al late"  for  an  off-campus 
party. 

9.  Taking  crib  notes  to  an 
exam. 

10.  Letting  someone  copy 
your  test  paper. 

11.  Copying  someone  else's 
test  paper. 

12.  (Girls)   Not  signing  out. 

14.  Taking  an  extra  dessert 
(Brandeis  dining  room). 

15.  Keeping  a  hot  plate  in  a 
dorm  room. 

16.  Taking  a  book  out  of  the 
library  without  charging  it  out. 

17.  Tearing  pages  out  of  a 
library  book. 

18.  Persuading  a  friend  who 
works  at  the  library  to  help 
you  evade  overdue  fine. 

19.  Putting  a  pin  in  a  pay 
phone  to  get  a  dial  tone — make 
free  call. 

20.  Borrowing  furniture 
from  dorm  lounge  (Sept.  to 
May). 

21.  Taking  a  ballpoint  from 
the  bookstore. 

22.  Taking  products  from 
broken  vending  machine. 

23.  Taking  a  textbook  from 
bookstore. 

24.  Taking  silverware  from 
dining  room. 

25.  Not    reporting    a    viola- 
tion   of   a    Brandeis   regulation, 
regardless   of   whether    or    not 
you  consider  it  a  just  rule. 
OFF-CAMPUS 

1.  Hitch-hiking. 

2.  Taking  a  book  from  pub- 
lic library  without  checking  it 
out. 

3.  Riding  a  bus  and  not  pay- 
int*  full  fare. 

4.  Bu.ving  a  coke  and  sand- 
wich and  paying  only  for  the 
coke. 


Om-CamiNis 


AC 

F 
M 

W 
U 

r 

M 

F 
M 

F 
M 

F 
M 

F 

M 
F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 
F 

M 
F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


Yes 

0 

1 

9 

15 

1 

0 

22 

31 

26 

33 

16 

20 

3 

0 

10 

22 
30 
25 
31 
25 
32 

5 

15 

8 

7 

3 

25 

33 

26 

32 

19 

29 

17 
26 

15 
7 

25 
33 
18 
23 
25 
32 
11 
20 
4 
3 


Unde- 
No  cided  Yes   No 


26 

32 

17 

13 

25 

32 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

21 

30 


0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
6 
2 
3 


25 

27 

13 

16 

25 

31 

4 

3 

1 

1 

12 

3 

15 

22 


1 

5 

13 

15 

1 

0 

22 

29 

25 

32 

12 

25 

10 

9 


Does  Not  Apply 
19         3         8      21 


1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Does  Not 


Off-Campus 
M  1 

F  0 

M  23 

F  32 


M 
F 

M 
F 


21 
31 
21 
32 


26 

11 

22 

17 

18 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

8 
6 

8 
23 

1 

0 

6 

9 

0 

1 

14 

8 

21 

22 


21 

32 

1 

0 

3 
0 
3 

0 


1 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 

0 
1 

2 
2 

0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
4 
0 
7 


0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
2 
0 

0 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
Apply 
30 
20 
24 
15 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 
11 

9 

15 
22 


11 

24 

4 

1 

11 

10 

4 

1 

16 

2 

16 

20 


20 
3 
4 
2 

4 
2 

5 
2 


22 
31 
25 
31 
25 
30 

1 

5 

8 

8 

14 

20 

31 

25 

31 

13 

24 

10 
11 

14 
7 

22 

31 

13 

23 

22 

32 

9 

28 

8 

7 


2 

6 

18 

30 

17 
29 
16 
28 


Questionnaire  Summary 


. . .  Is  the  Best  Policy 


By  MEL  FREILICHER 

The  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  have  the  most  conven- 
tional standards  of  academic 
honesty  on  campus.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  for  the  girls  in 
these  two  classes.  The  Justice's 
honesty  questiunnaire  has  also 
siiowed  seniors  have  the  most 
"liberal"  standards  of  any 
group  at  Brandeis — for  exam- 
ple only  5.3%  of  the  senior  girls 
thought  it  was  dishonest  to 
read  a  trot  instead  of  the  orig- 
inal material  while  75%  of  the 
sophomore  girls  did. 

Juniors  were  the  next  most 
liberal  group.  In  some  ways 
they  were  more  unconvention- 
al than  the  seniors.  Both  sen- 
ior boys  and  senior  girls  were 
strongly  against  copying  some- 
one else's  test  paper  or  some- 
one else's  term  pa()er.  In  fact, 
every  senior  answering,  with 
the  exception  of  three  "unde- 
cided," considered  both  these 
acts  dishonest.  The  juniors 
had  no  such  objections  to 
either  act  In  fact  18%  of  the 
Juniors  who  responded  did  not 
classify  copying  someone  else's 
test  paper  as  dishonest.  This  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  3.75%  in 
the  sophomore  answerers  and 
the  2.30%  of  the  freshmen. 

Juniors  Copy  Most 

It  would  seem  that  the  sen- 
iors should  have  cheated  more 
than  any  other  class — they've 
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THE  JUSTICE  welcomes 
any  commenls  on  these 
articles,  and  on  the  topic  of 
campus  honesty  in  i;eneral. 


J 


uniors 


Sophomores 


Freshmen 


On-Campus 


M 

F 
M 

F 
M 

F 
M 

F 
M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 
M 

F 
M 

F 
M 

F 

1V[ 

F 


Yes 
1 

1 

13 

10 

1 

1 

19 

24 

21 

22 

16 

11 

4 

0 


21 
21 
19 
20 
19 
22 

2 

10 

3 

7 

3 

22 

22 

22 

23 

18 

17 

16 
12 

17 

4 

22 

21 

19 

13 

22 

23 

11 

4 

6 

0 


Unde- 
No  cided  Yes   No 


On-Campos 


23 

23 

9 

13 

23 

23 

4 

0 

3 

2 

5 

5 

15 

22 


0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
6 
3 
2 


20 

19 

16 

8 

23 

24 

2 

0 

2 

1 

9 

1 

15 

12 


4 

4 

10 

16 

1 

0 

22 

24 

22 

23 

15 

21 

9 

12 


Does  Not  Apply 
20         2         5       19 


3  0  3 
2  11 
5  0  5 
2  2  1 
5  0  5 
2  0  2 
Does  Not  Apply 

19 

13 

19 

15 

17 
1 


Off-Campus 
M  2 

F  2 

M  21 

F  22 


M 
F 
M 
F 


19 
17 
20 
19 


1 
2 
1 
5 
4 

6 
8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

4 

7 

2 

1 

10 

15 

15 

21 


20 

21 

0 

1 

3 
6 
2 
3 


3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
• 
0 
1 
3 

2 

4 

1 

18 

0 

1 
1 

4 
0 
0 
3 

5 
2 

4 


1 
1 

2 
0 

1 
0 
1 

1 


19 
15 
11 
13 
8 
2 
3 
0 
0 
6 
3 

20 
8 

13 
11 

2 
1 

13 
5 
1 
0 

15 
9 

18 

13 


22 

21 

2 

2 

9 
6 
3 
5 


21 
23 
19 
23 
19 
22 

4 
9 
13 
10 
14 
22 
21 
23 
24 
18 
20 

4 
16 

11 
13 

22 
23 
10 
19 
23 
24 

9 
15 

5 
11 


1 
3 

20 
21 

13 
17 
20 
19 


M 

F 
M 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 
M 

F 

M 

F 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


Yes 

0 

1 

15 

29 

3 

1 

31 

42 

35 

44 

20 

29 

1 

1 

15 

35 
43 
35 
41 
36 
43 

12 
11 
14 
4 
10 
34 
44 
36 
44 
27 
40 

27 
36 

22 
19 

35 
44 

27 
31 
36 
44 
20 
35 
5 
7 


Unde- 
No  cided  Yes    No 
36        0      30        6 


On-Campus 


42 

16 

10 

33 

41 

4 

1 

1 

0 

11 

1 

33 

39 


1 

5 
5 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
5 
12 
2 
4 


36 

20 

15 

32 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

11 

5 
29 
35 


8 

10 
29 

4 
44 

4 
44 
36 
44 
23 
39 

7 

9 


Does  Not  Apply 
23         6       14      30 


1  0  1 
10  0 
10         1 

2  13 
0  0  4 
0         13 

Does  Not  Apply 
26 
22 
27 
29 
29 
2 


Off-Campus 
M  2 

F  0 

M  33 

F  43 


M 

F 
M 

F 


28 
41 
34 
44 


0 

0 
0 
6 
3 

8 

5 

14 
21 

1 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

14 

7 

29 

35 


34 

42 

3 

1 

7 
2 
2 
0 


6 
3 
3 
3 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 

1 
3 

0 
4 

0 
0 

1 

6 
0 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 


0 
2 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

0 


42 
26 
26 
20 
20 
4 
3 
0 
0 
8 
2 

28 
32 

15 
34 

2 

0 

15 

12 

3 

0 

19 

3 

27 

32 


33 

37 

3 

3 

5 
6 

2 
4 


33 
44 
33 
41 
32 
41 

1 
10 
18 
16 
23 
32 
41 
36 
43 
28 
42 

8 
12 

21 
10 

34 

44 
21 
32 
33 
44 
17 
41 
R 
9 


3 

7 

33 

41 

31 
38 
34 

40 


Male 

Female 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 
F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


Yes 

3 

1 

36 

38 

3 

3 

43 

40 

43 

43 

32 

22 

2 

1 

26 

43 
37 
41 
39 
43 
42 

12 
16 
10 
10 
10 
44 
40 
46 
42 
43 
41 

33 
35 

33 

25 

45 
43 

36 
35 
46 
43 
35 
27 
8 
B 


Unde- 
No  cided  Yes  No 
43    0   25   18 


32 

10 

4 

43 

39 

3 

2 

3 

0 

8 

12 

40 

40 


3 

0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
5 
9 
2 
1 


18 

9 

3 

26 

19 

2 

0 

0 

1 

12 

10 

32 

27 


24 
34 
49 
15 
23 
41 
43 
43 
42 
30 
33 
9 
14 


Does  Not  Apply 
8         6        2      38 


2 
3 

5 
2 
2 
0 


1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 


Does  Not 


Off-Campus 

M  3 

F  0 

M  44 

F  39 


M 

F 

M 
F 


43 
37 
43 

42 


27 

28 

28 

33 

29 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

13 

7 

13 
13 

1 
0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

10 

9 

27 

22 


40 

41 

0 

0 

1 
2 
0 
0 


4 

2 
5 
3 
2 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 

0 

1 

0 
4 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

7 

1 

11 


0 
1 
0 
1 

0 
2 
0 
0 


4 
1 
14 
4 
4 
3 

Apply 
23       19 


39 
41 
29 
38 
39 
40 


20 
16 
8 
13 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
2 

32 
9 

10 
14 

4 

0 

17 

11 

1 

0 

9 

0 

22 

20 


38 

21 

3 

2 

13 
4 

7 
2 


23 
27 
38 
29 
43 
42 
42 
43 
42 
40 

11 
34 

33 

28 

39 
43 
23 
32 
42 
43 
33 
43 
16 
19 


4 
19 
40 
37 

3S 
35 
36 
39 


Bryn  Mawr 


By  Susan  Weisberg 


had  more  opportunity.  In  some 
cases,  this  was  incorrect.  We 
found  only  3.4%  of  the  senior 
cla.ss  who  said  they  had  ever 
copied  someone's  test  paper. 
Compare  this  to  19%  of  the 
juniors  and  9.75%  of  the  soph- 
omores who  admit  having  done 
the  same.  The  freshman  class 
figure  is  12.05%,  but  this  is  not 
significant  because  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  compiled  before 
many  freshmen  had  exams  at 
Brandeis. 

The  Justice  questionnaire 
didn't  attempt  to  explain  these 
results.  There  may  be  many 
explanations.  Perhaps  the  un- 
derclassmen have  experienced 
more  pressure  in  high  school 
concerning  marks  and  "getting 
into  a  good  college."  (sic)  The 
cheating  at  Brandeis  might  be 
an  elaboration  of  this  anxiety. 
Perhaps  the  underclassmen 
simply  have  more  sophisti- 
cated views  of  honesty.  But 
this  is  doubtful  —  the  seniors 
were  by  far  the  most  "liberal" 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Honor  System  at  Work 

I  went  to  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  my  first  two  years  of  collej^e.  There  were  many 
things  I  disliked  about  Bryn  Mawr,  but  one  of  its  most  likeable  features  was  the  al- 
most complete  power  of  the  student  self-gfovernment.  and,  in  particular,  the  academic 
honor  system  which  was  a  part  of  the  self-p^overnment  i)rojfram. 

When  a  freshman  enters  Byrn  Mawr,  she  a^^rees  to  abide  by  the  academic  honor 
system.  The  use  of  unproctored  mid-term  and  final  exams,  with  the  a^^reement  on  the 

part  of  the  student  to  refrain 

from  cheating,  is  the  most  im-  You  can  take  a  break  and  talk,  own  exams,  so  that  a  course 
portant  feature  of  the  college  smoke  or  have  your  roommate  with  twenty  students  may  have 
honor  system.  E^ch  student  is  bring  you  coffee.  Each  of  these  several  different  students  t;<k- 
expected  to  turn  herself  in  to  privileges  may  seem  trivial  in  ing  the  exam  every  day  for  the 
the  student  government  if  she  isolation,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  period  of  a  week  I  cannot 
cheats;  in  the  most  extreme  honor  system  provides  a  more  vouch  for  the  workability  of 
case,  she  is  expected  to  turn  adult  and  human  atmosphere  the  system  with  the  certainty 
in  another  student  if  she  over-  for  taking  exams  than  does  the  I  can  for  Bryn  Mawr.  Haver- 
sees  cheating.  Turning  a  fellow-  proclortKi  Brandeis  system.  ford's  system  has  been  cnn- 
student  over  to  the  self-govern-  I  do  not  think  such  an  honor  tinned  over  the  course  of  sov- 
ment  association  is  not  a  neces-  system  would  be  workable  at  eral  semesters,  which  would  not 
sary  part  of  the  agreement.          Brandeis.    but,    in    view   of   the    seem  to  be  the  case  if  cheating 

In  practice    there  is  not    to   very     definite     advantages     of   is  a  chronic  problem  there 
the  best  of  m'y  knowledge,  kny   such    a    system,    I    think    it    is  Co-operation  Important 

Cheating    on    exams    at    Bryn   valuable   lo  inquire  why  Bryn  »  • 

Mawr     This    is   not    a    blindly   Mawr    can     have    unproctored        Another   rea.son   for  the  suc- 
idealistic     statement*     it     is     a   exams  without  cheating,  while   ce.ss  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  prograni 
wid 
Ma^ 


»alistic     statement-     it     is     a  exams  wiinoul  cneaimg,  wniie   ce.ss  oi  me  aryn  Mawr  program 

dely    accepted   fact   at   Bryn  such   a   situation   seems  almost   could    be    the    high    degree    of 

iwr  that  the  honor  system  is  totally    impossible    at    today's   co-operation    bc^tween    the   stu- 

workable  one  Brandeis.   Bryn  Mawr  students   dents  and  admmi.stration  which 


a   workable  one 

Relax! 


do  not  cheat,  but  Brandeis  stu-  makes  the  .self-government  sys- 
dents  would.  Why?  tem  possible  This  co-operation. 
The  advantages  of  a  work-  The  first  an«?wer  which  sug-  of  course,  is  almost  totally  lack- 
able  system  of  this  sort  are  gcsts  itself  is  that  Bryn  Mawr  «ng  at  Brandeis  and  might  r)e 
great.  The  student  is  able  to  is  a  girls'  school,  and  that  the  thought  to  impede  the  working 
take  exams  in  a  relatively  ten-  pressure  on  boys  to  gain  en-  of  an  effective  honor  system, 
sion-free  atmosphere.  No  proc-  trance  to  graduate  and  profes-  An  honor  system.  "^^^  J* 
tor  stands  at  the  front  of  the  sional  schools  is  sufficiently  seems  to  me  to  be  more  depend- 
room;  no  one  need  escort  you  greater  than  it  is  on  girls  to  ent  on  t^<?  P**^f^"^^„^J.  f^'^f''* 
to  the  bathroom;  you  can  write  cause  boys  to  cheat  Haverford  —  faculty  tru.st  than  student-- 
notes  for  your  exam  in  the  hall-  College,  however,  has  a  system  administration  trust,  and  there 
way  or  take  a  walk  outside  even  more  radical  than  Bryn  is  a  good  student  -  faculty  re- 
while  the  exam  is  in  progress.   Mawr's;  each  boy  schedules  his  (Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Alan  Zerkin 


Two  of  the  most  important  names  in  turn-of-the-century  paintinj?  are  Edouard 
Vuillard  and  Pierre  Bonnard.  They  were  both  members  of  a  group  of  artists  (centered  Jn    spite    of    the    treacherousness    of   the    inclement 

in  southern  France)   called  the  Nabis   (literally,   "prophets").   They   both   were   influ-  weather  and  the  basketball  game  being  held  in  the  gym 
enced  heavily  by  Gaugin  and  Degas.  Last  month,  they  were  both  the  subjects  of  ex-  .^j^  overflow  crowd  came  to  the  concert  in  Slosberg  Hall  on 
hibitions  in  New  York   (the  Modern  Museum  showed  Bonnard  in  its  new  wing,  while  Saturday,  December  5,  and  was  treated  to  thoroughly  en- 

— joyable  and  often  exciting  performances  by  the  Brandeis 

traits)    while    for    Bonnard  in  an  ironic  way.  He  draws  his  Choral  Union,  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  Chamber  Chorus 


Vuillard  was  at  the  Wilden- 
stein  Gallery).  A  good  deal  of 
similarity  has  been  noted  be- 
tween the  two  in  the  past.  I 
simply  intend  to  compare  them, 
with  a  view  toward  the  simila- 
rity of  the  problems  they  at- 
tack and  the  differences  in  ap- 
proach to  these  problems. 

One  of  the  most  immediately 
evident  aspects  of  the  work  of 
Vuillard   is  his  use  of  pattern. 
The    walls    of    his    rooms    are 
covered  by  the  regular  patterns 
of     nineteenth     century     wall- 
paper.   His   sewing    or    reading 
women  wear  patterned  dresses; 
the   tablecloths   and    rugs    pro- 
vide    similarly     recurrent     de- 
signs. It  is  the  artificial  pattern 
which    concerns    him.    He    sets 
one   off   against    another,    here 
blending,  there  contrasting.  His 
juxtapositions  are  never  brash. 
He    handles    his   patterns   with 
great    care.    He    is    the    painter 
who    harmonizes    a    variety    of 
decorative  surfaces  and.  in  do- 
ing so,  creates  an   independent 
work    of    art.    Bonnard    loo    is 
involved   with   the   use  of   pat- 
tern.  But   the  designs   he   uses 
are  not  synthetic.   In  an   early 
picture     (influenced     by     Vuil- 
lard)  a  group  of  children   are 
playing  in  a  park.  They   are  in 
black,   and   are  separated   from 
one  another  by   a  pattern  cre- 
ated by  their  light  hands.  This 
is    an    early    point    in    the    de- 
velopment of  his  sense  for  "un- 
covering"   pattetrns    in    nature 
(since  this  is  an  initial  attempt, 
the   pattern   seems   more   "con- 
trived"   than    "found").    In   his 
later  landscapes,  this  discovery 
of  natural  patterns  reaches  its 
culmination.  Trees,  flowers  and 
plants  interweave  over  the  most 
of  the  canvas.  He  constructs  a 
complex   weft   of   colors  and 
forms.   In   the   iiustration,  Bon- 
nard's    placement    of    ptople    is 
indicative  of  the  "early"  period 
©f  natural  pattern. 

Form  and  light  also  play  im- 
portant roles  in  the  work  of 
Vuillard  and  Bonnard.  Vuil- 
lard's  light  is  the  light  of  the 
interior,  as  synthetic  as  his 
patterns.  But  it  is  not  used  as 
a  modeling  agent  (his  forms 
are  generally  flat).  Instead,  it 
acts   as   a    further  medium   for 


(whose  forms  are  generally  less  nude,  or  central  figure,  in  posi 
distinct)  each  area  contains  a  tions  implying  very  active  mo- 
great  variety  of  tones  blended  tion.  In  one  picture,  a  nude 
together.  Thus,  so  far,  Bonnard  crouches,  leaning  far  forward, 
appears  to  be  far  more  natur-   in  what  almost  seems  to  be  an 


of    Mr. 


action  photograph  sittuattion. 
Yet  the  composition  belies  this 
"motion,"  everything  is  stable. 
The  figure  may  be  in  unnat- 
ural human  position,  but  for- 
concerned    with    composition  mally   she   fitts   perfectly   into 

\ 


alistic  than  Vuillard. 

Human  Figures 

Yet    Bonnard,   despite   all   of 
his  natutralistic  devices,  is  very 


under   the   direction 
Alvin  Lucier. 

Overall  the  concert  was 
praiseworthy  on  all  counts.  The 
choruses,  though  of  very  mod- 
erate size,  almost  always  pro- 
duced full,  rich  sound 


Exultate  I>eo,  a  five-part  motet 
for  mixed  voices.  As  he  did 
throughout  the  concert,  Mr. 
Lucier  chose  a  very  sensible, 
suitable  tempo.  The  chorus 
regard-  ^^"^  vigorously  and  with  clari- 
less  of  the  dynamic  level.  The  ty,  although  the  altos  were 
soloists  in  the  Beethoven  Mass  ^flf/l^^^.'^^^^t^i'^^^^  ^"^  ^^"^  '''- 
performed  at  least  adequately  ^^'ti  ^f^^jf  r^fnf  th.  nu  u 
and  often  excellently.  General-  _,  ^^  ^^'^  pomt  the  Chamber 
ly  excellent  support  for  the  Chorus,  made  up  of  twelve 
chorus  was  provided  by  the  "lembers  of  the  chorus  proper, 
orchestra,  which  even  held  its  ^^^P^^  forward.  There  was  an 
own  in  solely  orchestral  pass-  interruption,  however,  as  the 
ages,  except  for  a  few  lapses  in  "^^ers  let  m  the  large  number 
piano  sections.  The  approaches  ^^  latecomers  who  Proceeded  to 
to  the  nieces  were  all  very  well-    ingulf  the  hall  much  like  flood 


Edouard  Vuillard 
Interior 

and  formal  planning.  This  can  the  composition.  Also.  Bon- 
be  best  illustrated  in  his  large  nard's  figures  are  often  mis- 
nudes  and  groups  of  figures  on  shapen  to  fit  the  .sch<,'me  of  the 
a  terrace.  The  light  is  bright  paintings  (1  am  thinking  of  a 
and  natural.  The  physical  com-  painting    in    which    a    nude    is 


to  the  pieces  were  all  very 
conceived  by  Mr.  Lucier.  as  was 
the  program  as  a  wiiole.  The 
conductor  must  be  commended 
for  keeping  the  various  groups 
in  magnificent  balance  through- 
out. 

On  what  we  might  term  the 
gross  level,  then,  the  concert 
was  quite  successful.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  musical  whole  con- 
sists of  the  details  and  finer 
points  —  in  other  words,  the 
executions  of  individual  pass- 
ages, phrases,  and  even  notes. 
The  critic,  perhaps  unfortu- 
nately,  must    adopt   a    vantage 


waters.  After  an  initial  expres- 
sion of  annoyance,  Mr.  Lucier 
turned  to  some  of  the  persons 
in  the  aisles  near  the  stage  and 
began  ushering  them  to  their 
seats.  Besides  providing  comic 
relief,  this  made  the  best  of  the 
interruption  by  integrating  it, 
so  to  speak,  into,  and  thereby 
enhancing  the  lighthearted, 
rather  intimate,  atmosphere  of 
the  first  half  of  the  program. 

The  Chamber  Chorus  then 
performed  two  pieces  of  WiV 
liam  Byrd.  Both  received  sen- 
sitive treatment,  but  the  second 
one.  Beata  Virgo,  came  off 
somewhat  better,  as  the  voices 


point  somewhat  below  the  gross   blended  more,  as  opposed  to  the 


ponents  of  the  scene  are  clear- 
ly established  in  space.  But  as 
one  examines  these  paintings, 
one  realizes  that  there  is  no 
movement.  Bonnard's  figures 
are  very  carefully  placed,  stat- 
ically placed.  In  the  earlier  ex- 
amples of  this  series,  Bonnard 
emphasizes  the  lack  of  motion 


distorted  to  work  into  the  con- 
fines of  a  bathtub). 

Thus  we  cannot  primarily 
distinguish  between  Vuillard 
and  Bonnard  on  the  basis  of 
naturalism.  I  would  like  to 
make  my  fundamental  distinc- 
tion in  terms  of  their  respective 


(Continned  on  Page  9) 

Cinema  at  the  Brattle  ■ 


level,  from  which  the  nf ore- 
mentioned  notion  takes  on  an 
importance  admittedly  out  of 
proportion.  But  insofar  as  the 
difference  between  a  good  and 
an  excellent  performance  ulti- 
mately rests  on  the  finer  points, 
a  more  detailed  criticism  is 
necessary. 

Musical  Appetizers 

The  first  part  of  the  program 
consisted  of  a  series  of  selec- 
tions which  served  effectively 
as  musical  appetizers.  The  con- 
cert   opened    with    Palestrina's 


Reality:  Free  and  Fettered 


Andrew  Meyer 


{^r  wiK?r"e  -lirVonc'c';  Zl  „,„  .    .I^!;.."'^"'''!  I''"  «J  "'-"'^'r"  <"*  Hills!   an.l   Ni«hl  and   F,,«   is   .,Mi.,ue,   not 

Shape    does     harmonize     with  "i"^'!  because  they  are  two  rarely  seen  masterpieces,    but    becau.se    thev    use    the 

that  of  the  next,  Vuillard  will  sources  ol  the  cinema  in  radically  different  ways.  The  latter  represents  -m  '..tf..r>-,..f  T    J-^Vu'''*"^'- ^".^   ^5^  ivimuiemen, 

often  throw  light  on  one  of  the  analyze  reality,  an  examination  of  a  given  locus  in  i\r^ '  .  -L      .  ^    '^"  *^\^^"?1\^  ^o  ^^^h  original  and  present,  there 

1 1 


so 
re- 


first  piece,  O  Magnum  Mys- 
terium,  in  which  individual 
voices  stood  out  occasionally.  It 
is  worth  mentioning  the  inter- 
esting and  effective  "staging" 
of  these  works  The  chamber 
chorus  as  a  whole  was  spaced 
unusually  widely  and  the  three 
singers  of  each  range  were 
spread  through  the  group.  This 
placement  achieved  an  open 
texture  that  allowed  the  sing- 
ers to  be  individuals  while 
creating  a  unity  and  interweav- 
ing of  the  voices  because  no 
range  sections  were  distinguish- 
able. 

The  first  half  of  the  program 
concluded  with  three  delight- 
ful short  pieces  by  William 
Billings,  America's  leading  18th 
Century  composer.  Although 
serious  interest  in  the  text  of 
the  Lamentation  over  Boston 
may  be  confined  to  indigenous 
Boslonians,  noistalgic  historical 
societies,    and    the   Minutemen, 


,  ,  ^-      .  ^        ^  me  and  space  to  evoke  its  inher- 

ent  horrors;  the  former  rei)resents  an  attempt  to  free  realitv  fiom  such  horrible  scin 
I  tiny  and  retrieve  the  innocence  of  the  original    image,    unfettered    by    restrictions   of 
place. 


time  and 

An  Age  of  Pain 


The 


^,.   . ,        ,  ^  occasionally  pulled  out  on  42nd 

Night  and  Fog  was  made  by 

Alain    Resnais    in    1955,    four  showing  horror   films    Yet    bV   KirJ'lhpV  hMvo'V:'/;'^'^''!''^"   "^^  ^"* 
years   before   Hiroshima,    Mon  comparison,    not    many    people   fng    for"^  t^v^n^'^vll"""..^;^:'^^ 

have  seen   Night  and  Fog 


street     a.     theatres     normally   menrbolh'Jiis!rpp°oimod  ^^^ 


Amour.  Yet  in  style  and  theme 
it  is  much  closer  to  his  latest 
work,  Muriel,  also  using  the 
services  of  the  same  script- 
writer (Jean  Cayrol)  and  com- 
poser (Hans  Werner  Hcnze). 
Also  similar  is  an  extraordinary 
use  of  color  photography  to  re- 
veal the  strange  beauty  that 
exists  among  the  ruins  of  hor- 
ror. The  theme,  then,  is  how 
past  horrors  lie  encrusted  in 
present  civilization.  The  setting 


seen  i\ight  and  Fog  and  played 
many  of  those  who  have  found 
it  offensive.  In  the  winter  "62- 
'63  issue  of  Sight  and  Sound 
Louis  Marcorelles  describes  his 
experience  showing  it  at  Har- 
vard University's  International 
Forum:  "Part  of  the  audience 
is  overwhelmed,  the  rest  out- 
raged: how  dare  one  show  such 
a  film  seventeen  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war?  Isr't  it  time 
everything  was  forgotten?  Sud 


IS  the  present  day  ruins  of  the  denly,    in    retrospect,    Resnais' 

work   takes   on   its  full   mean- 
ing." 


Pierre  Bonnard 


concentration  camp  of  Ausch 
witz,  Resnais'  camera  pans 
serenely  over  railroad  tracks 
through  which  grass  is  now 
growing  up  and  a  grainy, 
green-tinted  newsreel  is  cut  in, 
showing  that  same  track  in  the 


The  Boulevard  of  Batignolles    30's,  bearing  a  trainful  of  pris- 


shapes.  He  can  either  soften  the 
tone  or  bring  it  forward,  de- 
pending upon  the  harmony. 
Bonnard's  use  of  light  is  radi- 
cally different.  It  is  the  light  of 
the  outdoors,  even  though  it  is 
often  used  for  interiors. 
When  a  figure  or  object  in  a 
Vuillard  casts  a  shadow,  it  is 
Vuillard  who  casts  the  shadow. 
When  a  shadow  appears  in  a 
Bonnard,  the  subject  always 
easts  it.  Bonnard  also  uses 
light  to  reveal  color.  His  nudes 


oners  destined  for  death.  Like- 
wise a  view  of  the  hospitals, 
prisons  and  gas  chambers 
evokes  memories  of  fifteen 
years  earlier,  of  prisoners 
emaciated  to  the  thinness  of 
sticks,  of  bodies  piled  in  a  heap 
and  buried  by  a  steamroller. 
For  Resnais,  no  object  or  place 
is  innocent  of  having  some 
dark  secret  of  its  own. 

Many  films  have  used  news- 
reels  of  the  concentration  camp   beauty, 
but   none 


B£\Qn  years  (she  is 
by  two  diflerent  actres- 
ses, corresponding  to  how  she 
IS  seen  in  a  diflerent  way  by 
each  of  the  young  men)  who  go 
to  the  woods,  romp  around,  and 
remember  the  various  phases 
of  their  courtships.  Whereas  in 
the  features  of  Resnais  (whom 
Mekas  affectionately  satirizes) 
memory  evokes  the  horrors  of 
reality  imprisoned  in  time  and 
space,  the  young  men  find 
memory  and  imagination  a 
means  of  liberation  for  their 
delightful  fantasies  (running 
naked  in  th- 
down  a  tree 

girls).    Ultimately,   the   highest 
^^^y^^  ^P\     fantasy     and     fun 
which  Mekas  here  pays  tribute 
to  IS  films  themselves;  many  of 
the   antics   the  young  men   in- 
mnocence,      and      spontaneity,   dulge  in   resemble   episodes  of 
both  in  form  and  meaning.  The   Rashomon,   Ugetsu    Breathfp^ 
film  was  made  a  couple  of  years   Shoot    the    Piano    Plaver 
ago  by  Adolf  as  Mekes  (assisted    (and    the    references         * 
by  his  brother,  Jonas,  notorious   subtle).    Much   of   the 


is  much  of  considerable  musical 
interest  within  it  and  the  com- 
panion pieces.  When  Jesus 
Wept,  and  the  fourteen-bar- 
long  Jargon.  The  dissonances, 
for  example,  though  only 
slightly  harsh  to  modern  ears, 
were  unique  and  shocking  for 
Billings'  period,  as  the  several 
changes  in  time  signatures  no 
doubt  also  were.  The  pieces 
were  given  very  sensitive  read- 
ings, the  chorus  responding 
very  well  to  Lucier's  direction. 
Tho  open  sonorities  and  disson- 
ances came  out  impressively. 
Especially  noteworthy  was  the 
singing  of  the  bass  section. 

When   Jesus   Wept   is  one  of 

Bilings'  many  psalms.  It  is  a 
four-part  round  and  was  sung 
with  the  four  groups,  each  com- 
posed of  sopranos  and  altos, 
standing  separately  across  the 
stage.  After  a  shaky  start  in  the 


An  age  of  pleasure  .  .  . 

Hallelujah  the  Hills!,  on  the 

other  hand,  has  annoyed  some 
audiences  because  of  its  insist- 
ence on   the   existence  of  fun, 


thp    enroll,     ^u^     •   ^  sidgf .  /\iier  a  snaKy  start  in  ine 

4  sorouL/v?^'"^  ^'^^^   ^'•o^P'    the    remainder   of 

imafelv     ih.^hiJi"?  ^^^    rendition    was    uneventful 

'lately,   the   highest  and    unfortunately   dull.   There 

was  very  little  dynamic  change 
or  inflection  within  the  respec- 
tive voice  lines  and  also  very 
little  difference  between  the 
respective  lines.  This  rather 
emphasized  the  basic  repeti- 
tiveness  of  the  work. 

Jargon  is  a  two-line  segment 


etc. 
are  not 
style   of 


film  critic  of  the  Village  Voice),   the  film  is  derived  from  earl v  taken  from  the  Lamentation  set 
It   was    filmed    in    the   hills    of   film  history,  particularly  Grif-   ^o  different  music.  The  chorus' 


so  tastefully,  mean- 
are  radiant,  sensuously  painted,  ingfully,  and  frighteningly. 
Vuillards  colors  are  always  Kramer's  Judgement  at  Nurem- 
enclosed,  delimited  by  their  berg  is  merely  didactic  and 
form.  In  fact,  for  Vuillard  dreary  and  the  documentary 
form  and  color  are  ins^'parably  Mein  Kampf,  made  to  satisfy 
integratctd   (except  in  his  por-  appetites  for  the   grotesque,  is 


Vermont  in  both  summer  and 
winter  and  rarely  have  any 
American  films,  outside  of  occa- 
sional Westerns,  revealed  the 
natural  landscape  in  such 
(To  make  a  New  Eng- 
land winter  look  so  attractive 
is,  after  all,  rather  extraordin- 
ary).   The    theme,    if    there    is 


fith  and  Sennett.  Yet,  apart 
from  any  references  or  mean- 
ings outside  of  the  film,  the 
images  ex.st  ultimately  for  the 
beauty  they  contain  in  and  of 
themselves  for  their  original 
innocence.  Hallelujah,  the 
Hills!  thus  represents  what 
might  or  might  not  be  a  break- 


any,  is  having  fun,  the  delight   through    into    the    commercial 
that  exists  and  persists  in  any   film  of  an  American  "nouvelle 

the  change   vague,"    otherwise    known 
New  American  Cinema. 


setting   throughout 
of  seasons. 


as 


enunciation  was  delightfully 
clear.  The  rather  modern 
sounding  sonorities  were  quite 
striking,  but  some  of  the  dra- 
matic emphasis  that  should 
have  been  in  the  fortissimo  bars 
at  the  end  was  lost  because  the 
chorus,  beginning  to  sing  at  a 
forte  much  too  close  to  its  upper 
limit,  could  not  produce  enough 
of  a  contrast.  Incidentally,  it 
was  good  to  see  that   someone 

iConiinuiid  on  Page  11) 
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Lown  Lecture 


Jewish  Vote— How  Vital? 


Barbara  Appell 


Samuel  Lubell  and  John  Roche 


Gen  Ed  S 


Howe  to  Be  A  Radical 


"Jews  use  political  thought  to  attain  a  heaven  on  earth,"  declared  Samuel 
Lubell,  Monday  night,  noted  election-analyst,  in  the  opening  symposium  in  the  first 
annual  lecture  series  of  the  Philip  W.  Lown  Graduate  Center  for  Contemporary  Jewish 
Studies,  'The  Jewish  Vote".  Mr.  Lubell  shared  the  platform  with  the  head  of  the 
Politics  department,  Dr.  John  P.  Roche. 

Lubell  began  his  lecture  by  asserting  that  most  Jews  used  to  resent  the  idea  of 

— — a    "Jewish   vote."   The  idea   of4,^ 

an  ethnic  group  voting  solidly  ^j  ^ts,  and  second  to  labor  in 
as  a  bloc  seemed  to  remind  ^^^^^  condemnation  of  anti- 
i.rfi2  ,?o  ftIT:  ^a  'rX?r?nr  ^^^or  legislation.  Their  politi- 
thn^^ftrbL"se\'H!^^^^^^^^^^^^  -^  thoughts  bear  a  strong 
though    all    Jews    do    not    vote 


alike,   they  tend   to   vote   as   a 
By  JOEL  DOERFLER  bloc    and    recently    even    the 

For  the  student  of  History  in  my  generation  who  also  fancies  himself  to  be  a  Jews  themselves  are  beginning 


g  n  t  s  Dear  a  strong 
Utopian  and  escapist  quality, 
exemplified  by  the  notion  that 
hunger  and  illiteracy  are  the 
cause  of  the  world's  problems. 
Lubell  feels  that  the  solidity 


ance  of  the  conditions  of  life  in 


the  decade  of  his  father's  politi-    literary  critic,  an  English  pro-   certainty,   an   intellectual    (and    ^^^^^  ^^  emotions    and 
cal  awareness.  fessor,    and    an    editor    of    the   moral)  security  (as  distinguish 


-    "se  of  theatrical  methods  in  the   ^^   j^^j^   j^   ^^^jj^   manipu 
,^   political    campaign.    Manipula-    ^^  politicians  who  simply 


'hitting 


tion    the    right    symbol 


lated 
men- 

i\.y   vcl^  uisiiiJBuiaii-  ^j^      knpp  of  a   erniin  in  spp  how     """     """     * '&'"     oj.....-rw,     in     the 

Today's'young  "radical"  knows   Socialist  political  journal,  Dis-   ed  from  material  security)   al-  ^^-^    .^^   pre' udices^  jump"   are   "IR^^V'^^ft'^.r  ""^XZTZ.T .^ 
about  the  Depression  and  fully   sent.  Mr.  Howe's  achievements   most  unknown  tooay.   It  is  no  ^^       ^    candidate   gets   the   ''^yi^,^  ^t  ?.h^n  fn.^.Vf  f  h^    w 
realizes    the    numerous    advan-    are  both  numerous  and  diverse:    wonder  that  one  looks  back  on  ^^^^.^^    ^^^^^    ^^    votes    on    his   >lh    'ntin^^faLf?^^^^ 
tages  he  enjoys  in  todays  afflu-    he   has   written   on   William   those  days  with  nostalgia.  ^j^^                                                       ish  voting-habits  .^hould  be  re- 
ent   society    in   which    at    least   Faulkner,  the   American  Com-                  From  the  Heart  Jewish  voters  gave  Kennedy   ^^''|Il'"^V.J,ni^i^'°'vmhni  ''^H^.w 
his  material  security  is  rarely,    munist  Party,  T.  E.  Lawrence,        As  Howe  explained,  his  deci-  in    1960    more    votes    than    the   "'    "'^    icjmuiar   symooi.   nuw- 
if  ever,  threatened.  But  "grow-    Robert  Sherwood  and  the  Unit-   gj^,^  ^^  become  a  Socialist  was  Catholics  did.  The  Jewish  bloc 
ing   up   secure"   is   not   an   un-   ed   Auto   Workers.    He    is   per-   ^^^  made   as   the   result   of   an  of  votes  is  more  solidly  Demo- 
mixed  blessing.  It  is  often  ac-    haps  best  known  for  the  book   objective  study  of  history  and  cratic    than    any    other    ethnic 
companied  by  a  kind  of  spine-    Politics     and     the     Novel,     in   economics.  Nor  was  it  the  re-  group.    Goldwater,   in   spite    of        .                     . 
less   complacency    tinged    with    which  he  discovers  the  political   g^,]^    of   a    moral    revulsion  his  Jewish  ancestry,  had  an  all          ^^^.^^^iT*    ^^^^S.       t^,       vf 
an    overbearing    "realism"    implications  in  the  works  of  a   brought    about    by   direct    con-  time   low   with   respect    to   the   ^"^*?f'      -'^'"'■'^^•^^  ^^     J"'^"    ^^ 
which  judges  every  problem  in   series  of  important   nineteenth   frontation    with    suffering    and  Jewish  vote,  and  subsequently    Roche,    the    ^*=ccond    speaker    of 
terms  of  its  practical,  material   and  twentieth  century  novelists,   human    misery.    Although    his  the    Jews   split    their    tickets   "^^   evening.    Kocne    leels   thai 
consequences    It   tends   toward   while  remaining  aware  of  them   parents  were  very  poor  Howe  more.   Lubell's   figures  indicate   any  question  concerning  wnein- 

primarily  as  artists,  committed    honestly    remarked     on     "how  that  Jewish   ticket-splitting   er    there    should    be    a    Jewish 


ever,  Lubell  tends  to  question 
whether  the  Jews  can  forget 
their  memories  of  past  griev- 
ances. 


being  amoral  and  anti-idealist 
Pragmatist  in  Politics 

This  is  not  to  say  that  prag- 
matism is  a  new  phenomenon 
(who  was  more  of  a  pragma- 
tist     than      America's      much 


their 


to  the  perfecting  of 
chosen  literary  forms. 
The  Answer 
Born  in  New  York  City  in 
1920,  Mr.  Howe  spent  his  form- 
heralded  "self-made  man'  of  ative  years  during  the  ^e^^s- 
the  1920s  and  1930's?).  But  in  sion  as  an  activist  ^"J^^^.A'Il^r: 
the    eyes    of    the    young    intel-    ican   Socialist   movement._  This 


little  I  saw  of  suffering."  most   helped   Scott   of  Pennsyl- 

His  was  the  sheltered,  insular  vania,     followed     by     Romney, 

world  of  the  lower-middle  and  Keating,  Percy,  and  Taft.  Jews 

working    class    Jew.     He    was  tend  to  split  their  vote  in  favor 

shaped  by  his  environment:  the  of  liberal  Republicans. 
Jewish  intellectual  community,        ^^^y  do  the  Jews  feel  such  a 

the    Jewish    labor    movement,  strong  commitment  to  liberal- 

His  belief  in  the  practical  and  Jsm?  Lubell  fecit-  that  this  is  a 


vote  is  pre-detcrmined  by  the 
existence  of  a  national  interest. 
Plato  reasoned  that  national 
interest  becomes  an  adherent 
part  to  the  idea  of  the  good. 
The  collective  soul  of  a  people 
is  always  greater  than  the  in- 
terest of  all  who  make  up  the 
people    was    Rousseau's    idea. 


lectual      there      is      something   was  what  he  spoke  about,  the   ^^oral  necessity  of  co-operation  result  of  three  factors--a  strong  believed  that  himorv  Hid 

lectual      tnere      is      so       i       s    . ,    ^    radical."    What   ^^^    derived    from    the    value  imderdog     tradition     stemming  ^J^^  Pi^''^,^^^^^^^^^ 

the   anti-Com-   ^hich   he   had    learnt   early   in  ^^om    persecution    in    Eastern  down  the  concept  of  self-inter- 

ng  movement  of   lif"    that  all  Jews  are  obligated  Europe,   which  also  introduced  ^^^^  to  mankind,  while  the  reli- 

lo  look  af?er  each  o^^^^^^  them    to    socialism,    and    the  gious   thinkers  l^h  o  ug  h  t   that 


seriously    lacking    in    his    own  ''making    of    a 

society.  Perhaps  it  is  the  vision  Howe   found   in 

of    the   social    apocalypse.    The  J""n\st  left-win 

doctrine  of  the  "inevitability  of  the    late    19^0  s 

raSsm"    down    the    long  sense  ^f  personal   in  vol  v^^^^^^ 

-^ -^  ^i^(-^l^?.^i^J?.^,?.^  ^^:  f.^'vr^vlnT"arar  'fi'nds 


was   just    that 


g 

ro 

come ^  1     1      rt 

rented      The    greatest    contin-    lacking.  ,    u      ^     u^a 

gincy   which   the  future   holds       Radieahsm,   sa.d   Howe,   had 


almost    universally    ac-   today's    young 


'intellectual 


IS    the    possibility    of    nuclear  an     •inteiiecuiai     immediacy, 

war:  and  because  the  decisions  "One  felt  part  of  a  v.lal  com- 

rgrp^flli^r^nT  -tlteT^tJ^  m^r'pr^\!rd^^d    a    .Zo^"'^-- 

Lf  ?  Llet  9'?  c  o/bit  c^  yonc,  the  -•^„^:^„f--S 

^k   T^^.^S^  ll^^St^o^Vheec^^   ^i^g^^r^^T^i:!^ 

thfch  we  live  .nnd  continue  to  nal  spirit  of  a  movemen 


fhe'Socralist ^movement  pro-  struggle   to   emerge    from   the  common    interest    reflects    the 

1  }  ^otidusi  iiiuvtmtni  piu  i            ^y^     shock  nf  Hitlor    nnd  ^'ew  of  God.  If  the  national  in- 

vided   the   same   protective   m-  s'ums,  me  shock  oi«nitr,  ana  4(.rrst  is  n  r.rtion   ih.n  narnrhi^i 

siilaritv    which    characterised  the  acceptance  of   FDR   as   the  ^eresi  is  a  iiciionint  n  parochial 

suJariiy    wnicn    cnaracierisea  hamnion   of  Jewry     and    the  interests   determine    the    com- 

the  Jewish  community.  It  was  i^"«J'"Pi""    oi   jtwry,    ana    me                     , 

a  sect  which,  as  a  result  of  its  Republicans    and    big    business  "'';';|_^^^^- 


impotence  in  affecting  funda- 
mental changes,  tended  to  lead 
a  vicarious,  "parasitical  exist- 
ence," which  was  little  more 
than  a  "parody"  of  the  Euro- 
pean    Socialist     movement 


as   their  foes.    Jews   are   more  Madison,    in    the    Fvdvralisii 

secular    than    religious    and  P«per.s,  contends  that  there  are 

channel  their  idealism  into  po-  two  possibilities  open  to  a  dem- 

litical  activity,  ocratic   society    with    regard    to 

"Of  all  the  groups,  the  Jews  the  common  good.  One  can  im- 

are  the  least  suspicious  of  Rus-  Pose  the   truth   on   the   society, 

sia  and  Red  China.  They  want  or    let    the    people   fight    it   out 

to    sign    disarmament     treaties  «iniong    themselves.    When    this 


spanker    was    Irving    Howe,    a    torical  unheaval  bred 

Bob  Moses 


Summer  in  Mississippi... 


Phil  Tankel 


militants. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
American  Socialism  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  look  to  Eu- 
rope for  the  confirmation  of 
dogma,  at  the  same  time  it  at- 
tempted to  hack  out  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  its  own 
which  would  avert  the  tragic 
mistakes  which  European  So- 
cialists  had   made  in   the   past. 


support    for    Civil 


Robert  Moses,  SNCC  field  secretary  and  ^^^^  ^f  __^  „„ „_  ...  _   ^_, 

the  Mississippi  Project,  spoke  to  an  audience  ol  approxi-  ^^^  ^,y^^^  ^^  American  Social- 
r.-,Mfplv  175  people  at  Nathan  Seiler  Hall  on  Monday,  jst  in  1936  looked  to  Europe, 
rnaiei>     ^'-^    i^^^i  ^hat  did  he  see?  In  Germany 


Our  Fight i 

By  hi:l(;e  konmnc; 

"Can  1  see  another's  wne 
And  not  be  in  sorrow  too? 
Can  I  see  another's  ^n'ief. 
And  not  seek  for  kind  relief?" 


(Continut'd  jrom  Paqe  7 ) 

I 


,       o^  w.iat  ui^  ..c:  «..:   ..,  v......a..^  ,     .  (WJlIiam  Hhikc I  On  Another's  Sorrow.) 

JSoveniber  ^u.  ^„i  ^^^^«;nn   with  q  c^ood  deal  of  inter-  there   was   a    nationalist-racist  It  is  so  easy  to  forpet  the  injustices  which  <lo  not 

It  was  an  informal  occasion,  with  a  feooo  "^^' "^  "'^^^  regime    which    had    come    to  hurt  us;  all  over  the  world  peo-,^  

chanpe  between  the   audience  ana  ine   stage  uuiinj,    tne  p^^^^    in    large    measure    be-  pie  are  shocked  when  they  hear  ~~ 

ouestion-and-answer   period.   . — —  cause    of    the    cowardice    and  about   oppression    and   murder, 


T\rk  Robert  Zellner,  a  gradu-  ^j^h  the  knowledge  of  the  lack  of  militancy  both  in  the  be  it  in  Mississippi,  South  Afri- 
ate  student  in  sociology  at  sheriff  Then  the  sheriff  con-  ranks  and  in  the  leadership  of  ca,  Tibet  or  Hungary.  After  we 
Brandeis  who  is  also  a  SNCC  vened  a  grand  jury  to  find  out  the  Social  Democratic  party  have  read  the  papers  and  ex- 
field   secretary,  introduced     t  x\\erc  was   enough   evidence  »"d  because  of  the  unprincipled    pressed  our  aversion,  we  return 

*        '        ""    to    indict   him   for   these   mur-  ^^^  pragmatic  duplicity  of  the   to  our  daily  routine  and  forget 
ders! 

Another  issue  of  serious  im 


Moses.  Moses  spoke  for  25 
minutes  on  two  topics:  the  mur- 
der of  the  three  civil-rights 
•workers  in  Mississippi  and  the 
refusal  of  the  National  Demo 


Communists. 

Power  .  .  .  and  Disillusion 


sidered  valid.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  more  time.  The  end  of 
oppression  should  have  come 
in  1864,  not  in  1964. 

Bob  Moses,  field  secretary  for 
SNCC  in  Mississippi,  spoke 
last   Monday  at  Brandeis  on 


plications   which    Moses   point- 
ed out  was  that  the  seating  of 


cratic   Convention   to   seat   the   ^^^    ^^^^p  ^^^   ^^^  debated   on 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democrat-   ^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    Convention 


the  suffering.   But  it  is  our  duty  c,,.,^^,     ^   .  4  -        •. 

to  do  what  we  can  to  fight  the  ^^^S^^.?.^^  against  a  system 

In  England,  the  Labor  Party   oppression.    We  c  a  n  n  o  t  take  '"  ."^i^'^i'^/^^^^T^/'^i/^oIlH   •''^ 

was  in  disarray  and  a  "Nation-   into  consideration  obstacles  like  ".^\,^?""^  .I^^HpHH^^^ 

al"    Government    ruled    with    nationalities,  state  borders  and  'V  % Tn^eres  ed   fn   k  pTn  fn^^ 

sublime     short-sightedness      a    local  laws;  the  most  important  ^l  *?''   interested   m   keeping 

goverTmenl  whicThad  com^  to   thing  is  to  stop  persecution  and  l':^^^P««il'^!;L^«LP^.^:L^=  }1lX 


«.     *     *   ^A    ♦uo.v.  7hnf    whilp   JTTiajor  political   parties   in   this   "bureaucratic  and  totalitarian. 


After  Moses  spoke, 


they 

seated,    they    were    not    legal.  ,,  ^  ,  ^  .u 

'•But,"    asks   Mr.   Moses,    "how   ^^^<L5^"fi^  i:?u'J"^.i!?f:'^^ 
legal'  are   the    laws   of    Missis 


body;  you  cannot  be  indifferent,    afraid  to  lose  the  S  o  u  t  h  e  r  n 

states  in   the  election.    Instead 


no  lack  of  either  questions  or  corruption 

..,,^r^,v        ThT  vol inft^^tatist Ics   comments   from    the    audience,  parties  became  evident, 
sippi.'      .The    voting    statistics   ^^^^^.^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^_       ^11  this  was,  of  course,  dis- 

tions     were     Zellner    and     his  illusioning,    but    to    confirmed 

American     Marxists     it    meant 


i^o^ich  r^i.;n  w«r  xvaT^rr^H  ,  ^^  everybody  who  says  that  in-  ^laies  in  me  ejection,  insieao 
questions  Spanish  Civil  War,  was  gradu-  ^,.^4;^^  j^  ^ronc  were  willinc  Johnson  used  the  Freedom 
here  was  ally  becoming  "tainted     as  the  J^^^'o  JmcThrng^.^ively^^^^^^^^^   Democratic  party  to  get  a  loy- 


of     the     left-wing 


wife,  Donna  Richards  Moses 


are    well-known;    but    are    the 
laws  legal  if  they  are  promul- 
gated   by    a    legislature    \vhich 
does    not    represent   a" 
people? 

The    murders    of    the 
rights  workers  were  coiinnitted   liclmsley  Lecture  Series. 


11    of   the       The   evening   was   sponsored   "^^^.^^'tl,,^":^^^^^  to  change  everythin 

bv    Brandeis   Friends  of  SNCC   r,'*'^ ,  ^""^  J!?A^  j  jV,  ^^7,^'?^   development   must 
he    civil-   wMth    the    cooperation    of    the  ^ad    to   redoi  ble   its   efforts   to   ,^^^  ,,,„  we  chang. 


{Coniinnvd  on  Page  11) 


^, g  actively  „- 

the    oppression    in    the    South,  aJty    oath    from    the    Southern 

that  part  of  the  country  would  delegations.     The    convention 

be   free   tomorrow.    Excuses  turned  the  delegation  down  be- 

such  as  it  is  not  wise  to  change  eause   they   were   not    legal   by 

local  customs,  it  is  not  possible  the  laws  of  Mississippi 

g  overnight  ^^'t  the  fight  did  not  stop  in 
be  gradual'  Atlantic    City;    in    three    Con- 
ge the  politi-  gressional  districts  tho  freedom 
cal   system,   it   cannot   be   con-  (Continued  on  Page  8) 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Bryn  Mawr   California  Ad  Comm  Jewish  Vote 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

lationship    at    BtancJeis. 

A  more  vague  and  impres- 
sionistic explanation,  but  one 
which  seems  to  lie  closer  to  the 
truth,  can  be  found  by  com- 
paring the  "personalities"  of 
the  two  student  bodies.  Bran- 
deis,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  far 
more  competitive  and  aggres- 
sive place  than  Bryn  Mawr. 
People  tend  to  be  less  concern- 
ed with  being  "nice,"  even  with 
doing  "what  is  right"  on  a 
social  and  operational  level. 
Brandeis  students  lack  the 
Quaker  background  of  many 
Bryn  Mawr  students  and  are 
more  uniformly  motivated  tow- 
ards achievement  in  the  acade- 
mic world.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  were  not  many 
aggressive  achievers  at  Bryn 
Mawr  —  only  that  their  pres- 
ence was  a  bit  more  tempered 
with  an  atmosphere  of  codes 
and  "honor"  than  it  is  at  Bran- 
deis 

I  am  not  sure  that  a  sense  of 
"honor"  and  codes  is  exclusive- 
ly a  good  thing.  It  can  lead  to 
tight  and  petty  rules  which 
bind  and  imprison.  1  do  not 
even  intend  to  state  that  cheat- 
ing on  exams  is  a  categorical 
"wrong"  for  ever  and  ever  I 
am  not  so  sure  about  morality 
thit  I  can  dictate  its  tenets  to 
other*.  I  do  mean  to  suggest, 
however,  that  an  academic 
honor  system  can  be  put  on  a 
more  operational  basis  than  a 
sense  of  outrage  at  the  "sin"  of 
cheating.  The  evils  of  cheating 
were  actually  di.scusscd  very 
little  at  Bryn  Mawr;  it  was  just 
accepted  that,  no  matter  what 
the  ultimate  morality  of  the 
question,  come  hell  or  high 
water,  you  were  rust  not  goin^ 
to  cheat.  You  choose  not  to 
dieit,  because  it  is  more  pleas- 
ant and  A(\u\i  to  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere where  cheating  does  not 
occur  It  is  not  necessary  to 
adhere  to  a  strict  and  proven 
code  of  morTlity;  r:Uher  your 
action  has  a  kind  of  existential 
justification.  You  decide  to  act 
in  a  given  manner,  because  the 
acHon  you  undert;»ke  works  for 
yo":  it  works  in  the  context  of 
sof^'al  responsibility  in  your 
nn'"."rsitv     in    your  world 

T^M>;  at'i'ud*'  se<^ms  wholly 
sensible  and.  if  it  oervades  the 
uni"f*rsity.  should  lead  to  a 
W'^rk  ♦bl'^  svstr^m.  I  do  not  think 
tlr«n  an  honor  svst'^m  would 
w  >rk  3<  Rrandois  tomorrow  or 
n^xt  week  but  pc-rh^ns  we 
s''  tiM  eop'-'^'^r  how  such  an 
■j,,.:,,,^^  could  b^  fostered  and 
made  to   grow  h'^'re. 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
incidents   in  a   student-Univer- 
sity  conflict   over   regulations 
restricting  on-campus   and   off- 
campus  political  activity. 

During  September,  Univer- 
sity officials  issued  orders  pro- 
hibiting on  campus  recruitment 
and  solicitation  of  funds  by  any 
political  or  non-political  group 
and  also  declaring  off-campu3 
illegal  activity,  including  civil 
disobedience,  a  University 
"crime,"  subject  to  University 
disciplinary  procedure. 

After  early  demonstrations 
eight  students  were  suspended, 
but  they  were  ordered  rein- 
stated by  the  University  re- 
gents two  weeks  ago.  The  origi- 
nal prohibition  against  on- 
campus  activity  has  been  modi- 
fied to  permit  fund-raising  and 
recruiting  in  a  few  designated 
campus  areas. 

But  the  conflict  flared  up 
again  when  letters  were  mailed 
by  the  University  administra- 
tion to  Mr.  Savio,  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, his  sister  Jackie  Gold- 
berg, and  Brian  Turner. 

The  four  were  advised  that 
charges  had  been  made  against 
them  in  connection  with  their 
campaign  against  the  Univer- 
sity administration. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  Free  Speech 
Movement   demanded   that   the 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
the  winter  recess.  It  will  in- 
clude information  on  the  Tri- 
partite Government  plan.  Stu- 
dent Council  will  meet  on 
Thursday  evening  in  the  Facul- 
ty Dining  Room  at  Sherman. 
The  problem  of  student  partici- 
pation in  University  affairs  and 
the  Student  Council  Bulletin 
will  be  on  the  agenda. 


charges  against  the  four  be 
withdrawn,  that  the  University 
promise  that  no  more  charges 
of  a  similar  nature  would  be 
made  and  that  no  new  rules  in- 
hibiting freedom  of  political  ac- 
tivity be  made. 

The  "ultimatum"  was  ig- 
nored. Noon  speeches  in  the 
plaza  in  front  of  the  Student 
Union  Building  and  the  sit-in 
followed. 

The  student  body  president 
Charles  Powell  and  folk-singer 
Joan  Baez,  found  themselves 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  issue 
that  day.  Powell  pleaded  with 
a  crowd  of  several  thousand 
students  gathered  in  the  plaza 
"do  not  do  this  thing"  while 
Baez  sang  several  civil  rights 
movement  songs  and  encour- 
aged the  students  who  went 
into  S  p  r  o  u  I  Hall  by  urging 
"have  love  as  you  do  this  thing 
and  it  will  succeed." 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

of  Roche's  first  law  of  politics 
—  "When  in  doubt,  shoot  the 
opposition." 

Common  good  emerges  as 
the  autobiography  of  the  state, 
for  as  the  state  tests  its  free- 
doms it  discovers  what  free- 
doms it  needs.  There  is  really 
nothing  wicked  about  block 
voting;  evils  are  condemned, 
according  to  Roche,  by  those 
who  don't  profit.  The  winners 
of  the  game  of  politics  are  the 
first  to  oppress  the  losers  by 
changing  the  rules.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  desire  to  change 
immigration  laws.  Block  voting 
protects  the  losers. 

Americans  have  undergone 
a  stable  progression  of  political 
sophistication.  The  first  gener- 
ation is  bought  and  sold  by  the 
bosses.  In  most  cases,  the  sec- 
ond generation  then  "goes  into 
business  for  itself."  The  Jews 
moved  from  solely  thinking 
about  anti-Semitism  and  sur- 
vival, to  an  ideology  of  Jewish- 
ness.  They  became  abstractly 
dedicated  to  civil  liberties,  the 
two-party  system  and  political 
gentility.  No  other  group  has 
been  able  to  make  this  change. 

Law  should  not  legalize  prej- 
udices. Differences  should  be 
reflected  in  politics.  It  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  carrying 
of  prejudice  into  politics,  but 
this  at  least  eliminates  the  pos- 


sibiliix  ot  uniformity.  The  re- 
conciliation o  f  parochialisms 
may  be  messy,  but  "freedom  is 
worth  a  little  chaos." 

Lubell  was  an  excellent 
speaker.  The  data  he  presented 
was  concise,  to  the  point,  and 
very  interesting.  His  conclu- 
sions, though  a  bit  drastic, 
were  convincingly  documented 
and  forcefully  stated.  One  must 
admire  his  courage,  especially 
considering  an  audience  over- 
flowing with  Jewish  matrons, 
in  calling  for  a  fundamental 
change  in  voting  habits. 

Dr.  Roche,  as  a  speaker, 
could  overshadow  practically 
anybody,  and  in  home  terri- 
tory, he  had  no  trouble  daz- 
zling the  audience  with  his  wit. 
However  after  a  few  minutes, 
I  became  convinced  that  I  was 
sitting  in  the  hall  in  Olin-Sang 
during  a  Politics  la  lecture. 
Roche's  lecture  was  informa- 
tive, and  could  provide  a 
spring-board  for  discussions  on 
the  purpose  of  dissent  and 
opinion  in  a  democracy,  but  as 
for  illuminating  thought  on  the 
complexion  of  Jewish  voting 
patterns,  Roche  was  disappoint- 
ing. If  we  take  into  account 
Roche's  theory  that  evil  is  con- 
demned by  those  who  don't 
profit  from  it,  then  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  Roche  fav- 
ors block  voting,  especially 
that  of  the  Jews;  it  is  the  most 
liberal  block,  and  he  is  a  lib- 
eral. However  justifying  an 
event  does  not  explain  it,  even 
though  one  knows  the  event 
well   enough  to  manipulate  it. 


Fight! 
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vot"  vv:»s  l«rgor  than  the  regu- 
lar Congrcvssman's  vote,  so  in 
J  ••luury  throe  Freedom  Con- 
gr 'sswoni(»n  will  try  to  get 
st'jtod  in  Congress  Measures 
lik.j  th.'.se  are  taken  because 
C  )ngre3s  and  the  courts  can- 
not do  anything  about  the  le- 
ft d  structure  in  Mississippi.  In 
this  state  people  get  killed  by 
th*  iL'ading  m-^mhers  of  a  town, 
as  Mie  recent  federal  arrests  in 
P'v!  rlclphii,  Miss,  show,  and 
no  Ijg'U  action  is  taken  by  state 
au  Iioritlos.  It  cannot  go  on  like 
this  any  longer. 

SNCC's  work  with  freedom 
sc^iools.  community  centers  and 
vv)  M'  ri'gistralion  is  an  attempt 
to  change  the  system,  to  intro- 
du.ve  basic  democratic  and  hu- 
man principles  in  the  South 
It  is  the  v/ork  of  young  people 
fr')m  all  over  the  country,  but 
it  is  first  of  all  a  fight  the  local 
Ne^ro  population  has  to  carry 
through.  COFO  centers  are  run 
primarily  by  the  local  commu- 
nities with  the  help  of  SNCC 
workers. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  South  the 
structure  of  the  society  has  to 
be  changed.  The  riots  in  north- 
ern cities  this  summer  show 
that  there  is  need  for  help  also 
here.  Bob  Moses  said  that  he 
thought  the  condemnation  of 
the  riuLs  was  wrong,  because 
they  v.ere  expressions  of  a  frus- 
tration with  no  way  out.  They 
were  social  protests  by  people 
who  could  not  stand  the  condi- 
tions they  were  living  under 
any  longer. 

How  long  can  the  persons 
with  power  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing effectively  about  the  in- 
justice and  oppression  in  this 
country?  The  whole  world  i« 
ooncerned. 


mmM  iiui  ^  TOUGH 


IT  SWIMS 


Ford  Motor  Company's  new  mili- 
tary truck  floats.  Air-inflated  seals 
and  internal  air  pressure  keep  the 
body  and  mechanical  conoponents 
dry.  Its  water  speed  is  2.5  mph. 


IT  CLIMBS  STEPS 

Climbing  over  a  27-inch  high  step 
or  negotiating  a  60%  grade  when 
fully  loaded  is  no  problem  for  this 
Ford  vehicle.  Proof  that  it  can  go 
over  rough  cross-country  terrain. 


IN  FACT, 
THE  ARMY'S  NEW 

TRUCK 
GOES  ALMOST  ANYWHERE 


Early  In  1963,  Ford  Motor  Company  received  a  contract 
from  the  U.S.  Army  to  design  and  develop  a  5-ton  cargo 
truck  for  use  in  tactical  military  operations.  Before  the  end 
of  that  year,  the  first  test  unit  had  been  designed  and  built. 
This  new  vehicle,  called  the  XM656  cargo  truck,  was  sent 
to  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  for  40,000  miles  of  testing 
—twice  that  required  for  military  acceptance.  The  vehicle 
was  tested  against  road  conditions  that  might  be  found 
anywhere  In  the  world :  swamps  . . .  loose  sand  . . .  hilly  back- 
country  . . .  and  highways.  During  the  test,  the  truck  carried 


a  10,000-lb.payload  and,  hairinc  i....o,io..cu  a  .v>,c;ou-iD.load. 

Outstanding  characteristics  of  the  truck's  design  are  its 
floatability,  improved  cross-country  mobility,  light  weight, 
reduced  need  for  maintenance  and  a  multi-fuel  power  plant 
that  will  run  on  anything  from  diesel  oil  to  gasoline. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  exciting  new  developments  at 
Ford  Motor  Company.  From  manufacturing  to  marketing, 
we  are  finding  better  ways  to  do  things.  Career  opportunities 
at  Ford  Motor  Company  have  never  been  better.  Schedule  an 
interview  with  our  representative  to  find  one  just  right  for  you. 


THERE'S  A  FUTURE  FOR  YOU  WITH  . .  . 


MOTOR  COMPANY 


An  tqut^  opportunitt  tmpfif^ 


TiM  AoiefiUM  Roatf,  Dearteorn.  MtUiigM 
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group  concerning  questions  of 
using  trots,  copying  lab  data, 
cutting  classes,  even  taking 
notes  to  an  exam.  They  seem 
to  draw  a  fine  line  on  certain 
questions  which  the  others 
don't  draw. 

There  is  some  overlap  on  sev- 
eral questions  —  that  is,  there 
are  some  actions  which  are 
not  considered  dishonest  but 
just  aren't  being  done.  (The 
spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is 
weak?)  For  example,  87©  of 
those  answering  the  survey 
didn't  consider  taking  notes  to 
an  exam  dishonest  but  only 
4%  of  the  respondents  admit- 
ted ever  doing  this.  More 
strikingly,  40%  didn't  consider 
copying  data  for  a  lab  report 
dishonest  (half  of  these  were 
undecided  about  the  question), 
but  only  23%  have  ever  done 
this. 

Overlap  on  Some  Questions 

But  most  questions  were 
closely  correlated,  such  as  the 
ones  already  mentioned  on 
copying  test  papers.  Also,  61% 
of  the  school  thought  that  read- 
ing a  trot  instead  of  the  orig- 
inal was  dishonest.  60%  of 
these  interviewed  said  they 
never  committed  this  act.  In 
another  case,  2.5%  said  that 
copying  someone's  term  paper 
wasn't  dishonest,  and  exactly 
2.5%  admitted  to  doing  this. 
There  are  some  exceptions  to 
this — 96%  consider  their  copy- 
ing someone  else's  test  paper 
dishonest,  yet  8.75%  have  done 
this.  But  in  general,  the  stu- 
dents here,  on  dlmo.st  all  aca- 
demic questions,  are  faithful  to 
thcjr  own  stimdnrds  whether 
they  be  the  accepted  middle 
class  *'v  i  r  t  u  e  s"  or  not.  Of 
course,  there  are  .•^ome  indi- 
vidual variances.  Some  have 
committed  certain  acts  which 
they  consider  dishonest  while 
others  have  not  committed 
these  acts  but  not  because  they 
consider  them  to  be  dishonest 
in  any  way. 

We  found  that  copying  .some- 
one else's  paper  is  a  much  more 
popular  way  of  cheating  than 
bringing  notes  to  an  exam.  The 
two  compare:  freshman  class: 
12.05%  to  5.87%;  sophomores: 
9.75'>;  to  1.2';;  juniors  19%  to 
8  33%;  .seniors:  3.4%    to   5.3%. 

Dean  Morrissey  has  said  that 
he  believes  cheating  on  campus 
is  "not  very  widespread."  He 
attributed  the  cheating  that 
does  go  on  to  the  "high  degree 
of  insecurity  among  certain 
members  oi  the  community." 
When  asked  why  he  believed 
students  generally  didn't  cheat 
on  exams,  he  replied  because 
of  "their  built-in  inhibitions." 
He  added  that  "the  vast  num- 
ber of  the  undergraduate  body 
would  not  cheat  even  when  the 
temptation  is  presented."  He 
called  self-control  the  "rock  of 
stability  on  which  any  univer- 
sity is  founded,"  and  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  control  all  cheating  in  school 
without  self-control  as  an  in- 
strumental fr.ctor. 

The  proctoring  system  at 
Brandeis  was  described  by  the 
Dean  as  "halfway  between  po- 
lice state  and  the  opposite  ex- 
treme "  Dean  Morrissey  re- 
calls only  four  cases  of  cheat- 
ing brought  to  him  in  the  past 
two  years.  Three  of  these  inci- 
dents were  dealt  with  by  the 
Administrative  Committee. 
This  is  composed  of  several 
faculty  members.  Dean  Mor- 
rissey, Dean  Zion,  Mr.  Sgan, 
the  registrar,  the  Dean  of  Ad- 
missions, with  the  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty and  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  as  ex-officio  mem- 
bers. The  Committee  reviews 
all  the  evidence  in  a  case  and 
can  take  any  action  from  issu- 
ing a  warning  to  a  withdrawal 
notice. 
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TOUR  AGENT 

To  present  our  New  York 
City  Holiday  ond  Spring 
Vocotion  Tour  Plons  to 
compus  groups.  Liberol 
commissions.  Write 

"Holiday/'  33  N.  7tli  St., 
Stroudsburg,  Po. 


•'shock  '  at  the  actions  of  Cali- 
fornia authorities,  encouraged 
Boston  stations  to  give  objec- 
tive news  reports  of  the  Berke- 
ley incidents,  and  planned  the 
joint  protest. 

The  Committee  reported  ex- 
cellent response  from  the  Bran- 
deis student  body.  They  se- 
cured over  500  petition  signa- 
tures and  brought  a  substantial 
number  of  Brandeislans  to  Me- 
morial Hall  on  only  a  few  hours 
notice.  Also,  WHDH-T"V  agreed 
to  continue  to  televise  the  news 
from  Berkeley  objectively. 

The  vigil  Friday  received 
publicity  from  the  Boston 
Globe,  which  was  especially  in- 
terested in  the  future  plans  of 
Boston  students  sympathizing 
with  the  Berkeley  movement. 
Brandeis'  C.I.C.  announced  that 
it  would  support  the  F.S.M. 
through  a  fund-raising  program 
and  further  demonstrations 
of  moral  support.  Harvard's 
S.D.S.,  however,  hoped  to  pick- 
et classes  and  conduct  a  march 
through  Harvard  Square  in 
sympathy  with  the  rebellious 
students. 

The  Brandeis  attitude  was 
reflected  by  one  demonstrator. 
"I  think  we  all  feel,"  she  con- 
cluded, "that  we've  done  as 
much  as  we  can  now  to  help 
the  students  of  Berkeley  win 
their  battle." 


points  of  view.  I  conceive  of 
Vuill^rd  and  Bonnard  standing 
at  approximately  the  same 
place — on  the  edge  of  a  room. 
Vuillard  is  looking  in,  Bonnard 
is  looking  out.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  subject  determines  the 
mood  of  the  picture.  Vuillard's 
light  is  artificial  (indoors); 
Bonnard's  light  is  brilliant  and 
reveals  the  different  color  as- 
pects of  a  given  thing  (sun- 
light). Vuillard's  patterns  are 
those  of  a  tufn-of-the-century 
apartment  or  home,  Bonnard's 
are  of  the  countryside  and  the 
city  streets.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  simplification.  There  is  sub- 
stantial overlappinng,  Bonnat-d 
often  uses  interior  patterns,  for 
example.  Yet'  they  are  less 
sharply  demarcated  from  each 
other.  Vuillard  often  paints 
landscapes,  yet  the  forms  re- 
main flat  and  clearly  separable. 
It  is  in  regard  to  their  favorite 
subjects  that  1  distinguish  them 
in  terms  of  physical  position, 
yet  the  treatment  of  these 
subjects  reveals  their  basic 
biases. 

Let  us  look  once  more  at  the 
idea  that  Bonnard  is  more 
"naturalistic."  The  implication 
is  that  he  is  also  more  personal, 
more  true-to-life.  But,  in  fact, 
Bonnard's  style  is  sublimely  de- 
liberate, and  he  becomes  sub- 
tley  impersonal.  Vuillard  more 
obviously    transforms    his    sub- 


ject matter,  yet  he  remains 
more  intimate,  i  will  conclude 
with  a  passage  from  Andre 
Gide  which  discusses  only 
Vuillard,  but  which  should  help 
to  clarify  the  tempermental 
distinction  between  the  two. 

"I  do  not  know  what  I  like 
most  here  (in  Vuillard's  paint- 
ings). Perhaps,  M.  Vuillard 
himself.  1  know  lew  works 
where  one  is  brought  more 
directly  into  communion  with 
the  painter  ...  It  is  due  to  his 
speaking  in  a  low  tone,  suitable 
to  confidences  and  to  one's 
leaning  over  to  listen  to  him.  .  . 
His  melancholy  is  not  roman- 
tic nor  haughty,  it  is  discrc  jt 
and  clothed  in  everyday  gar- 
ment .  .  .  Yes,  1  see  in  him,  his 
success  notwithstanding,  the 
charm   of  anxiety  and  doubt.** 
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MAGIC  SKIN  FOR  SPACE  METALS 


You've  seen  an  apple  turn  brown  where 
the  skin  was  peeled  off.  Oxidation  is  the 
culprit. 

Oxidation  also  attacks  and  damages 
metal  parts  In  space  vehicles  and  jet 
engines  subject  to  high  temperatures. 

GT&E  scientists  tackled  this  problem, 
and  developed  a  remarkable  new  coat- 
ing that  beats  the  heat  end  oxidation. 


you  might  want  to  know  more  about 
General  Telephone  &  Electronics.  Full 
Information  Is  available  from  your  Cam- 
pus Placement  Director.  Or  write  to 
General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Lab- 
oratories, 730  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

GTE 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRONICS 

130  THIHO  AVL  k  Y  )00)/  -  £Tft(  SU8SlDtARl[S.  C«n«itl  Itltphonc  Oi)«i«iir)()  Cos.  ki  33  siaiis  •  blftl  t8bbi«io<«}  •   CTftl  IfHiintliorml  •  Cinctil  Itltphoo*  Diriiiixy  Co  -  Auiomtiic  Ikiun  •  in<lim\  lltoiic  •  Syfvtnig  il»ri4| 


It  acts  as  a  protective  skin  similar  to  the 
apple  peel. 

Innovations  such  as  this  are  fostered 
by  an  extensive  research  program  con- 
ducted by  General  Telephone  &  Elec- 
tronics Laboratories.  And  in  part  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  dynamic  and  continued 
growth  of  GT&E. 

If  research  Is  one  of  your  goals  in  life, 
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Open  9  to  9— Sot.  9  to  5:30 

Most  fontastic  sole  in  Coop  history 

the  Coop's  woy  of  extending  season's  greetings 

Just  a  few  exomples  of  the  hundreds  of  dollors  you'll  save 

Come  early  for  best  selection 

WOMEN'S  FLAT  KNIT  SWEATCRS 

$10.95  to  $12.95 

MADE  IN  ITALY  now  all  $7.90 


I 


A  REAL  GEM  OF  A  BUY 

ALL  JEWELRY  20  to  50%  OFF 

Danish   Imports 

COTTON  VELOURS 
$7.95  NOW  $6.37 

(Men  and  Women) 
Keyser  Seomless 

STRETCH  TIGHTS 
$2.95  NOW  $2.37 

Keyser 

WOMEN'S  SLIPPERS 
50%  OFF 

ALL  BLOUSES  20%  OFF 

ALL  WOMEN'S 
SWEATERS      20%  OFF 

ALL  MEN'S  HOSE 
20%  OFF 

DRESS  SHIRTS 

Reg.  $5.00  to  $6.95 

Now  $3.75  fo  $4.95 

Imported    Fobric    Woven    in    Greet    Britoin 

Oxford  B.D.;  White,  Blue,  Stripe  Moze 

White  Broodcloth,  Tob  Collort 

Some  Gont  Shirts  Left 

DRESS  TROUSERS 
20%  TO  30%  OFF 

ALL  TIES 
$2.50  NOW  $1.98 
$3.50  NOW  $2.50 
$1.50  NOW  $1.19 
$5.00  NOW  $2.50 

MEN'S  SWEATERS 
20%  TO  50%  OFF 

All  Sweoters  in  the  Store 
All  Wool 

SPORT  JACKETS 

Volues  Up  to  $57.95 

NOW  $29,95  TO  $45.00 


ALL  WOMEN'S 
HOSIERY 
20%  OFF 

WOMEN'S  PAJAMAS 
$5.95  NOW  $2.75 

All  Cotton  Lody  Berleigh 

Man  Toilored 

Little  or  No  Ironing 

ALL  SKIRTS 
20%  TO  50%  OFF 

ALL  WOMEN'S 

SLACKS 

20%  TO  50%  OFF 

ALL  UNDERWEAR 
20%  OFF 

SPORT  SHIRTS 

Ivy  Styled  B.D.  Collar 

REG.  $5.00  NOW  $2.50 

All  Other  Shifts  20%  OH 

CHINO  TROUSERS 

Reg.  $5.50  to  $6.95 

NOW  ALL  $4.40 
SLIM  JEANS 

Ton,   Block,   Green 

$4.95  NOW  $3.97 

Also  Slim   Corduroys 

SKI  PARKAS 

Reversible  Wash  and  Wear 
Durably  Water  Repellent 

$29.95  NOW  $17.95 
$17.95  NOW  $13.95 

Other  Models  from  $5.95   Up 
Genuine   Harris  Tweed 

SPORT  JACKETS 
$49.95  NOW  $32.95 


ALL  GLOVES  AND  MUFFLERS  20%  OFF 
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ward  off  all  efforts  by  commu- 
nists and  liberals  to  waylay 
and  kidnap,  or  to  "reform"  and 
dilute  it  from  within.  For  this 
reason  American  Socialists 
found  themselves  spending 
most  of  their  time  merely  de- 
fining their  aims  and  distin- 
guishing themselves  from  other 
groups  who  gave  an  outward 
appearance  of  standing  for  sim- 
ilar goals.  As  Howe  observed, 
*'the  discovery  of  the  impor- 
tance of  political  forms,"  that 
is,  the  realization  that  democ- 
racy is  neither  a  meaningless 
sham  nor  a  pleasant  auxiliary, 
but  rather  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  Socialism,  was  the 
party's  most  significant  con- 
tribution to  American  social 
thought. 

Yet  while  American  Social- 
ists were  busy  rethinking  their 
theory,  the  age  of  ideology  was 
crumbling  around  them.  The 
World  War,  which  was  not 
merely  an  imperialist  collision 
but  a  great  struggle  against 
totalitarianism,  followed  by  the 
post-war  revival  of  capitalism 
and  the  experience  of  the 
British  Labor  Party  in  power, 
began  to  belie  the  ideological 
way  of  thinking  as  much  as  it 
brought  havoc  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  ideologies  themselves. 
The  advent  of  the  Bomb  as  the 
decisive  factor  in  international 
affairs  meant  that  the  scientist 
and  the  politician  were  now  in 
lull  control  of  human  destines. 
Greater  and  greater  prosperity 
in  the  advanced  industrial  na- 
tions was  enough  to  show  the 
bankruptcy  of  traditional  Marx- 
ist dogma. 

The  crumbling  of  ideology, 
said  Howe,  was  for  many  "radi- 
cals closely  akin  to  the  loss  of 
religious  faith"  in  its  profound 
psychological  i  m  p  1  i  c  a  t  i  o  ns. 
Only  a  few  were  able  to  cling 
to  the  values  of  Socialism  as 
the  ideology  disintegrated.  And 
insofar  as  Socialism  remains 
today  a  rational  way  of  think- 
ing, it  is  essentially  composed 
of  these  values.  It  is  the  goal 
of  Socialism,  not  the  means  for 
achieving  it  (e.g.  the  abolition 
of  private  property),  which  re- 
mains significant. 

Socialism  is  today  a  way  of 
looking  at  things,  a  point  of 
reference  for  solving  immediate 
problems.  It  is  still  founded  on 
the  belief  that  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  national  wealth  is 
a  pre-requisite  for  any  "Great 
Society."  It  believes  in  social 
planning  to  achieve  this  end.  It 
is  firmly  committed  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  pop- 
ular participation  in  the  formu- 
lation of  both  industrial  and 
political  policy.  In  short,  it 
still  postulates  the  formula; 
"From  each  according  to  his 
ability,  to  each  according  to 
his  needs." 

Yet  as  Howe  remarked,  so- 
cial planning  and  the  insurance 
of  material  prosperity  for  all, 
is  not  enough.  His  pessimistic 
vision  of  the  future  is  similar 
to  Huxley's  Brave  New  World: 
a  bureaucratic,  "benevolent" 
authoritarianism,  in  which  men 
enjoy  a  "childlike  freedom," 
and  whose  rulers  are  either 
"members  of  a  central  commit- 
tee or  are  corporation  execu- 
tives. "How  is  a  Socialist  to 
eope  with  this  new  social  revo- 
lution? by  attempting  to  give 
the  worker  a  sense  that  he  is 
more  than  just  a  cog  in  a  vast, 
impersonal  economic  machine. 
The  danger  of  a  technologi- 
cal age  is  that  the  worker  will 
become  an  automation.  The 
danger  of  automation  is:  what 
will  the  automation  do  with  his 
spare  time?  These  are  among 
the  most  important  problems  of 
our  age  and  one  hopes  that 
Socialists  will  treat  them  as 
such,  and  begin  providing  us 
with  answers  and  alternatives. 
One  regrets  that  Mr.  Howe  did 
not  spend  more  time  discussing 
them  and  giving  us  his  views. 

What  Howe  did  say  most 
clearly  is  that  the  nostaglia 
which  young  "radicals"  feel 
toward  the  thirties,  although 
understandable,  is  unproduc- 
tive romanticism.  Times  have 
changed,  the  old  issues  are 
dead.  Today's  youth  must  find 
its  own  cruses  and  if  the  old 
certainty  in  the  future  is  gone 
forever,  so,  too,  are  many  of 
the  old  mistakes.  One  should 
not  be  optimistic,  but  neither 
should  one  bury  one's  head  in 
the  sands  of  a  soon-to-be-for- 
gotten age. 


Choral  Union,  Orchestra  and  Chorus 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

had  the  foresight  to  provide  the 
texts  for  these  pieces  with  the 
programs. 

Mass  In  C 

After  the  intermission,  the 
Chorus  and  Chamber  Orchestra 
performed  the  massive  Beeth- 
oven Mass  in  C.  Ellyn  Burk  and 
Shirley  Young  were  the  soprano 
and  alto  soloists.  James  Kurtz 
and  Daniel  Gruen  sang  the 
tenor  and  bass  parts.  As  a 
whole,  the  performance  was 
energetic  and  exciting  with 
plenty  of  drive  and  generally 
excellent  tempi. 

Thfi  sound  of  the  chorus  dur- 
ing the  Kyrie,  as  it  was  through- 
out the  concert,  was  solid  and 
full.  The  Gloria  section  was  ap- 
proached vigorously  but  was 
not  rushed  and  accordingly 
came  off  quite  well.  The  orches- 
tra was  excellent,  not  sounding 
thin  even  in  piano  passages. 

In  the  Credo,  a  lot  of  little 
things  could  have  been  im- 
proved. There  were  weak 
fortes  at  "Et  resurrexit"  and 
"Et  expecto"  and  slightly  too 
fast  tempi  in  the  "judicare" 
section,  which  caused  several 
dramatic  moments  to  be  under- 
played, and  in  the  "Amen"  sec- 
tion, which  led  to  some  sloppy 
playing.  The  soloists,  however, 
were  excellent  for  the  most 
part. 


Tlie  Sanctus  was  generally 
very  effectively  done,  particu- 
larly the  beautiful  opening.  The 
only  trouble  was  the  lack  of 
sufficient  subtle  expression.  I 
will  say  more  on  this  later.  The 
Benedictus  was  perhaps  the 
best  done  part.  The  soloists 
were  again  excellent.  The  mar- 
velous rhythms  throughout  the 
section  were  strikingly  played 
and  sung.  The  performance  fell 
down  a  little,  however,  at  the 
beginnig  of  the  "Hosanna." 
There  was  a  feeling  that  Lucier 
was  holding  back.  It  detracted 
froin  the  crucial  vigor  and 
liveliness  of  the  section.  He 
fortunately  recovered  and  com- 
pleted the  movement  admira- 
bly. 

The  last  section,  the  Agnus 
Dei,  was  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. After  a  good  opening,  there 
were  occasional  signs  of  weak- 
ness in  the  orchestra,  essentially 
for  the  first  time  during  the 
performance.  At  several  places 
where  the  orchestra  had  a 
series  of  rapidly  repeated 
chords,  Mr.  Lucier  seemed 
afraid  to  use  heavy  accents, 
which  took  away  from  the 
drive  of  the  passages.  There 
often  wasn't  enough  difference 
between  the  piano  and  pianis- 
simo sections.  And  then,  Mr. 
Lucier  brought  the  Mass  to  a 
rather  inconclusive  end  by 
playing    the   last  note,   coming 


after  two  bars  of  essentially 
held  piano  chords,  a  bit  mud- 
dily,  as  though  a  sharp,  vig- 
orous passage  were  about  to 
commence. 

Praises  Soloists 

Overall  the  soloists  turned  in 
very  creditable  jobs.  Mr.  Kurtz, 
the  tenor,  was  simply  spectacu- 
lar. His  performance  was  all 
the  more  incredible  since  he 
was  placed  in  the  part  only  a 
week  before  the  concert.  Mr. 
Gruen,  too,  was  excellent.  Miss 
Young,  the  alte,  after  a  shaky 
start  in  the  ••miserere**  section 
of  the  Gloria,  got  better  as  the 
work  progressed  and  was  ex- 
cellent by  the  time  she  sang  her 
solo  near  the  end  of  the  Credo. 
She  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  doing  a  fine  job  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  ill  for  several  days  right 
up  until  the  concert  and  was  no 
doubt  not  in  peak  form.  Miss 
Burk  was  generally  good,  al- 
beit erratic.  There  were  several 
shaky  entrances,  and  in  the 
"Christc"  passage  in  the  Kyrie. 
solo,  a  very  flat  note  and  a 
tendency  to  sing  legato  pass- 
ages almost  staccato. 

Perhaps  t^e  best  way  of  ex- 
pressing what  was  to  my  mind 
the  biggest  failing  of  the  per- 
formance is  to  mention  the 
playing  of  the  solo  pas.sages  by 
the  professional  clarinetist  and 
oboist,  Arne  Running  and  Don- 


ald Leake.  Mr.  Running's  play- 
ing in  the  Agnus  Dei,  for  ex- 
ample, was  breathtaking.  And 
it  was  only  when  I  heard  him 
play,  that  it  became  clear  to 
me  what  had  been  missing.  He 
made  the  passages  come  alive. 
He  wove  a  beautiful  musical 
strand  by  subtle  phrasing  and 
emphasis  along  with  gentle 
dynamic  nuances.  It  was  this 
that  had  not  been  present  in  the 
(M-chestra's  playing  and  in  the 
chorus'  singing.  And  to  this 
nvost  of  all  do  I  attribute  the 
difference  between  this  very 
good  performar>ce  and  a  truly 
great  one. 

Exciting  Concert 
All  this  has  not  been  to  say, 
however,  that  it  was  not  an 
exciting,  well -performed  con- 
cert. It  was,  and  1  am  sure  that 
everyone  enjoyed  it  greatly; 
and,  what  is  just  as  important, 
the  performers  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  it  too.  This  speaks 
well  for  Mr.  Lucier,  for  leader- 
ship is  as  important  in  a  con- 
ductor musicianship,  and  to  a 
great  degree,  he  possesses  both. 
But  still  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  we  now  have  an 
orchestra,  and  one  capable  of 
very  respectable  performance 
at  that.  1  think  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  enjoying  a  good  many 
excellent  concerts  in  the  fu- 
ture from  the  groups  heard 
Saturday  night. 


ELECTRONIC  ENGINEERS— MATHEMATICIANS.  ALL  DEGREE  LEVELS 


A 


Id 


AND  TECHNOLOGY 


In  an  era  where  the  frontiers  of  intellectual  endeavor  demand  constant  inve«*tigation,  imagiiuUwn  must  ht  the  crux  of 
motivation. 

The  research  laboratories  at  the  National  Senirity  Agency  exemplify  that  rare  activity  where  imagination  and  a 
look  at  the  pobsibililies  of  tomorrow  are  the  a<cej»ted  philosophy.  A  glance  inside  thef^e  modern,  well  equipped  labora- 
tories would  reveal  project  teams  engaged  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  scientific  investigations. 

Among  them  .  .  . 


MAJOR  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS  DEVELOP- 
MENT— Design  of  new  antennae,  transmitters,  receivers 
and  terminal  equipment.  Conetrucling  preliminary  and 
ba.'iic  engineering  models  to  demonstrate  the  fea>*ibility  of 
using  new  communications  concepts,  techniques  and  cir- 
cuits. Adapting  and  perfecting  these  through  the  design 
of  a  working  prototype  or  field  test  model. 
COMPONENT  MINIATURlZAnON  STUDIES  — 
Practical  attempts,  through  basic  design  and  analysis,  to 
reduce  the  size  yet  improve  the  capability  of  conununica- 
tions  and  electronic  data  processing  systems. 

SYSTEMS  SIMULATION  STUDIES— Utilization  of 
modern  digital  and  analog  computers  to  predict  the  feasi- 
bility of  engineering  ideas  and  innovations. 

MATHEMATICAL  INVESTIGATIONS— Exploring  the 
phenomena  of  the  intermarriage  of  mathemalirs  and  elec- 
tronics in  the  design  of  secure  communit^ations  systems; 
an  essential  element  of  the  complex  s<  ience  of  cryptology. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  TESTING— Proving  the  rapabili- 
lie»  of  components  and  systems  by  simulating  atmospheric 


extremes.  These  tests  are  conducted  with  the  latest  equip- 
ment capable  of  simulating  a  wide  variety  of  environmen- 
tal conditions. 

For  the  ENGINEER  and  the  MATHEMATICIAN,  NSA 
provides  a  unique  variety  of  opportunities  in  a  NEW  di- 
mension in  science  and  technology  ...  To  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  venture,  scientific  employees  are  encouraged 
to  pursue  graduate  studies  at  h»cal  universities  under 
Agency  sponsorship. 


Kepresentatives  «f  the  National  Security  Agency  will 
be  conducting  interviews  on  campus  on:  , 

January  13^,  1965 

Check  with  your  I'iacenienl  Ollit  c  early  to  schedule 
an  interview.  For  further  details,  write  to: 

Mr.  I'hillip  M.  Coffey 

College  Relations  Branch 

OHice  of  Personnel 

National  Se<  urily  Agency 

Forf  (^fCorge  i\.  Mcadc   Marvlan<l 


nsa 


National  Security  Agency 
Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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URI,  WPI,  Bates  Triumph  Over  Judges 


Rams  Score  77-61  Victory;  WPI  on  Top,  69-64. 

By  PETE  WEINER 

The  court  Judprea  will  try  to  break  into  the  win  column  tonig-ht  as  they  face 
MIT  at  8:15  in  the  JFK  Memorial  Library  Game.  The  varsity  contest  will  be  preceded 
by  a  student-faculty  intramural  ^ame.  Barry  Zimmerman,  averaging?  20  points  per 
game,  Santo  Cimino,  averaging?  8  rebounds  i)er  game,  newcomer  Dave  Jacobson,  (.*o- 
Capt.  Richie  Hymof f,  averaging  16  points,  and  sophomore  Steve  Goldstein  will  probably 
be  the  Judges  starting  five. 


Bates  Wins  74-60 


Zimmerman  has  been  the  key 
to  the  Judges'  offense  so  far  as 
he  hit  for  22  against  URI  in  the 
Rams'  77-61  triumph  in  the 
season  opener.  Barry  scored  20 
points  against  WPI  in  tiie  home 


Hymoff  and  Barry  Zimmerman 
brought  the  Judges  even  at 
41-41  with  15:45  left.  The 
Judges  finally  took  the  lead, 
45-44,  as  Zimmerman  hit  from 
15  feet  out.  After  an  exchange 
of  baskets  by  Nims  and  HymotT, 
opener  as  the  Judges  bowed,  WPI  regained  the  lead  and  kept 
69-64.  it  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  opener  at  URI  was  a  The  Engineers  held  a  three 
slow- moving  game  as  the  ?^  four-point  margin  with 
,     .         ,     ,  „  ..    ,        J  Larry  Pe  n  o  n  c  e  1 1  o  and  Lutz 

Judges  took  an  8-6  lead  on  combining  to  break  through  the 
steals  by  Zimmerman  and  Hy-  Judges'  defense.  Richie  Hy- 
moPf.  URI  took  the  lead,  10-8,  moff's  drives  and  Barry  Zim- 
at  12:13  on  John  Mulfmger's  merman's  pops  kept  the  Judges 
two-pointer   from    15   feet  out     ^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  held  on 


Tlie  Rams  built  up  a  five-point 
half-time  lead,  33-28,  as  Jim 
Cymbala  scored  with  five  sec- 
onds left. 

Judges  Forge  Ahead 

The  Judges  looked  like  a 
new  ball  club  as  the  second  half 
opened.  A  stuff  by  big  Dave 
Jacobson,  a  jumper  by  Zimmer- 
man, and  a  drive  by  Hymoff  boards — both  had  11  rebounds, 
brought  the  Judges  within  one  *  *  * 


to  win,  69-64. 

High  scorers  for  WPI  were 
Bill  Nims  with  19,  Don  Lutz 
with  18,  Larry  Penoncello  with 
12  and  Dave  LjjRue  with  11. 
The  Judges  had  three  men  in 
double  figures  —  Zimmerman 
with  20,  Hymoff  15  and  Cimino 
with  14.  Dave  Jacobson  and 
Cimino    were   effective    off    the 


point  of  URI.  Dave  Jacobson 
put  Brandeis  ahead,  36-35.  But 
URI,  led  by  6-8  Ted  Haglund 
and  Bob  Boehm,  gained  a 
seven-point  lead,  45-38,  with 
five  minutes  gone  into  the  sec- 


Dots  and  Dashes:  The  Judges 
are  averaging  23  personal  fouls 
committed  per  game.  .  .  .  The 
Blue  and  White  are  also  aver- 
aging 62  points  per  game  to 
their  opponents  73.   .   .  .  Bran- 


ond  half^  The  Rams  capitalized  ^eis  will  face  Harvard  at  Cam- 
on  Brandeis  fouls  and  misplays  bridge  this  Saturday  night  and 
togain  the  lead.  They  kept  the  Northeastern  away  Monday 
lead  and  went  on  to  win,  77-61.    nieht 

Mike  Fitzgerald  and  Ted       ^ 
Haglund,  with  15  points  apiece, 
led  the  Rams.    Bob  Boehm  and 
Dennis  McGovern  each  had  13 
and  Frank  Nightingale  had  11. 

Zimmerman  with  22,  Hy- 
moff with  14,  and  Cimino  with 
12  points  were  the  Judges'  high 
scorers.  Dave  Jacobson,  play- 
ing his  first  varsity  game,  was 
rather  shaky  but  good  for  five 
rebounds  and  four  points. 

No  Defense 

The  home  opener  against  WPI 
was  a  close  game  throughout 
but  the  Judges  were  at  the 
short  end,  69-64,  after  40  min- 
utes of  sloppy  basketball. 

Steals  by  Richie  Hymoff  and 
Barry  Zimmerman  in  the  open- 
ing minute  gave  the  Judges  a 
quick  5-0  lead.  Pressing  inces- 
santly, Brandeis  managed  to 
harass  the  WPI  offense  in  the 
early  minutes.  But  the  Judges 
defense  quickly  fell  away  and 
the  Engineers  gained  the  up- 
per hand,  25-22,  at  12:45  on  a 
jumper  by  Don  Lutz. 

The  Engineers  pulled  out  to 
a  30-23  lead  as  Zimmerman  and 
Cimino  stole  the  ball  and 
missed  easy  layups.  Dave  La- 
Rue,  6-1  forward,  and  center 
Bill  Nims  were  very  effective 
from  the  sides  as  WPI  held  a 
36-29  half-time   lead. 

The  Judges  came  out  fight- 
ing in  the  second  half.  They 
slowly  cut  into  the  WPI  lead 
with  the  help  of  a  full-court 
press.     Santo    Cimino,    Richie 


ATHLETE    OF   THE   WEEK: 

Barry  Zimmerman,  5-11 
sophomore,  scored  total  of 
60  points  in  the  Judges  first 
three  games. 


BATES  BOX  SCORE 


Name 

Mischief 

Krzynowek 

Rannelid 

Cummings 

Beisswanger 

Alexander 

Stevens 

Schulkin 

Total 


Bates 

FG 

0 
7 
3 
7 
1 
7 
1 
1 


FT 

0 
2 
1 
5 
7 
3 
2 
0 


PTS 

0 
16 

7 
19 

9 
17 

4 

2 


27     20       74 


Appointments  Optional 
TW   4-1138 

WALTHAM 

CO-OPerative 

BARBER  SHOP 


405  Moody  Street 

Wolthom,  Moss. 
"Sam"  Siciliono 


Name 
Hymoff 
Zimmerman 
Heller 
Jacobson 
Cimino 
Segal 
Goldstein 
Epstein,  E. 
Leiderman 
Schwamn 
Rovner 
Epstein,  R. 

Total 


Brandeis 
FG 


6 
7 
0 
3 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 


FT 

6 
4 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 


PTS 

18 
18 

0 

7 

6 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 


21      18       60 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789  Main  Street 
WALTHAM 

Open  5  A.M.   Close  9:00  P.M. 
Forking  in  Reor 


By  RIC  USLANER 

It  was  a  nip-and-tuck  game  Saturday  nif^ht  at  the 

Shapiro  Athletic  Center — the  Judges  kept  nipping  away  at 

the   Bates   lead,   but   the   visitors   had   tucked   away  the 

victory  by  half-time.  The  final  score  was  74-60  and  the  loss 

was  Brandeis'  third  of  the  season  without  a  win. 

The  Judges  held  6'8"   Bates 

center  K  j  e  1 1  Rannelid  to  7 
points,  but  let  Captain  Seth 
Cummings  and  freshman  star 
Howie  Alexander  roll  up  a 
combined  total  of  36  pomts. 
Kichie  Hymoff  and  Barry  Zim- 
merman each  tallied  18  poitits 
for  Brandeis  while  Ted  Krzy- 
nowek added  another  16  to  the 
Bales  total. 

Three  of  the  Judges'  starting 
five  weren't  around  to  help  the 
last  minute  spurts  that  Bran- 
deis attempted  to  pull  off.  Dave 
Jacobson  Barry  Zimmerman, 
and  Richie  Hymoff  all  left  the 
game  early.  Jacobson  and  Hy- 
moff fouled  out  and  Zimmer- 
man was  ejected.  Rannelid  of 
Bates  also  fouled  out. 

Second    Quarter    Quandry 

Things  were  looking  good 
for  the  Judges  throughout  the 
first  quarter,  but  the  Cum- 
mings-Alexander  duo  of  Bates 
got  hot  and  accounted  for  18 
points  in  the  second  quarter. 
The  Brandeis  defense  suffered 
coordination  problems  and  the 
I  offense  just  wasn't  hitting.  Of 
1^1  the  21  points  the  Judges  tal- 
lied in  the  first  half,  16  of  them 
came  from  Zimmerman  and 
Hymoff.  The  Bates  team,  which 
often  failed  to  capitalize  on 
Brandeis  mistakes,  had  scored 
only  35  points  at  the  half.  The 
story  of  the  game  was  that  the 
Bates  team  was  less  off  the 
mark  than  the  Judges. 

Dave  Jacobson  led  the  Bran- 

The  freshmen  hoopsters^  have  not  fared  too^  well   in  fhlrd^  perfod^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ""^  ^^^ 


Dave  Jacobson  (50)  of  Brandeis  goes  up  against  J.  K.  Sullivan 
(31)  and  BUI  Nims  of  WPI. 


Sport  Shorts 


scored    25    for    the    Engineers. 

Cannon,  a  product  of  Braintree 

High,  scored    17   goals   for  the 

WPI  soccermen  this  fall. 

Against  Bates  the  Judges 
were  routed  101-45  in  a  game 
marked  by  incessant  fouling 
and  sloppy  play.  Captain  Eliot 
Goldberg,  Eliot  Cohen  and 
Steve  Jacobs  looked  impressive 
in  the  frosh's  two  losses. 


The  Brandeis  fencing  team 
has  had  its  troubles  also.  The 
fencers  have  lost  their  first  two 
matches  to  MIT  and  Harvard. 
The  T  e  c  h  m  e  n  downed  the 
Judges  16-11  in  a  match  Satur- 
day at  Shapiro  Gym.  The  next 
fencing  match  is  against  Holy 
Cross  this  Wednesday. 
*  *  • 


WHAT*S 

IN  THE  DECEMBER 

ATLANTIC? 

"Why  Europe  Fears  Us"  by  Raymond 
Aron:  Misunderstandings  regarding 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  have  led 
Western  Europe  and  Russia  to  fear 
the  United  States  and  to  doubt  its 
sincerity. 

"Are   Movies  Going  to  Pieces?"  by 

Pauline  Kaei:  A  lively  criticism  of  the 
New  American  Cinema  where  there  is 
no  plot,  no  sensible  meaning,  and  no 
recognizable  form. 

"The  New  Sportswriter"  by  C.  Michael 
Curtis:  How  sportswriters  now  use  the 
scholarly  approach  with  a  touch  of 
Freud  and  emphasize  the  motivation 
of  players  instead  of  straight  reporting. 

PLUS  AN  ATLANTIC  EXTRA:  Edwin 
O'Connor:    "One    Spring    Morning"} 

An  1 1 ,000  word  preview  of  the 
author's  new  novel  on  which 
he  is  now  at  wort«. 

The  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence is  the  everyday 
job  of  The  Atlantic's 
editors  be  it  in  fic- 
tion or  fact,  poetry 
or  prose.  In  ever- 
increasing  numbers, 
those  in  pursuit  of 
academic  excellence 
find  in  The  Atlantic 
■  challenging,  enter- 
taining and  enlif^ht- 
ening  companion. 
Get  your  copy  today.  ,       q-. 

SALE 
NOW 


both    offensively 

The  6*5"  cen- 

well  and  scored 

points    for    the 

The  Womens'  basketball  team   Judges  as  Bates  lead  fell  to  a 


their  first  two  j,^ames.  The  WPI  t'rosh  downed  the  Brandeis  and  defensively 
freshmen  59-85.  Eddie  Cannon,  an  "almost"  Brandeisian,  ter  rebounded  \ 


five     quick 


gets  under  way  Thursday  as  the  scant  eight  points  early   in  the 

Judgettes  face  Burdette  College  second    half.    But    Bates    came 

at  home  at  7  PM.   The  co-cap-  back  to  finish  the  third  period 

tains  of  this  year's  team   are  with  a  safe  48-35  margin. 
Pat  Rosenthal  and  Naomi  Las-        The    final    quarter    was    the 

don.  one  of  fouls — four  players  left 

*  *  *  the  game  and  a  technical  was 

The  1964-65  intramural  bas-  called  against  Ted   Krzynowek 

ketball  season  started  last  night  of    Bates    for    unsportsmanlike 

with  a  full  slate  of  six  games,  conduct      after      having      been 

There    are    three    leagues    this  fouled    by    a    Brandeis    player, 

year,  B  North,  B  South  and  the  Nineteen  points  were  scored  on 

A  League.  foul  shots  in  that  period  alone. 


HELP  WANTED 


Student  coordinotor  for  scho- 
lostic  employment  program. 
Musf  be  about  to  receive  de- 
gree in  1965  and  in  upper 
fifth  of  class.  Requires  3  hours 
per  week.  Very  remunerotive 
position. 


Personnel  Director 

General  Academic  Placement 

101  South  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107 


Taking  another 
ho-hum  vacation 
because  you  tliinic 
traveling  is  expensive? 

Cut  it  out. 

r 


COLLEGE  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
Washington,  D.C.  20008 

j    Dear  Sheraton:  Please  rush  me  an  application  for  a  j 

free  Sheraton  Student  ID  Card.  I  understand  it  will  get  | 

I    me  discounts  on  room  rates  at  Sheraton  Hotels  &  | 
I    Motor  Inns.  Good  Deal! 


The  Committee  for  an 
Ideal  Campus  would  like  to 
thank  Brandeis  students  for 
their  generous  donations  to 
the  Berkeley  Free  Speech 
Movement.  A  total  of  $125 
was  raised  at  Schwartz  Hall 
Friday  and  Cholmondoley's 
Saturday. 


Anyone  who  wishes  to 
purchase  a  copy  of  the 
Student  Directory  should 
see  Frank  Bloch.  The 
price  for  the  Directory  is 
fifty  cents. 


.  I 
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Work^  Play  Raise  Funds|  Fre^^meAi  to  Vote  Thursday  for 

Student  Council  Representatives 


To  Benefit  Nine  Cliarities 

The  annual  charity  week  drive  raised  $2800  last 
week  in  a  series  of  activities  beginning  with  dormitory 
collections,  moving  through  the  auction  and  cabaret  night, 
and  culminating  with  work  day  last  Saturday. 

The  money  raised  from  these  student  planned  and 
organized  events  will  aid  the  Waltham  Boys  Club,  the 
American     Civil     Liberties*^ 


Union,  CARE,  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Cancer  Foundation, 
and  the  Foster  Parents  Plan. 

Also  chosen  with  these  in  a 
student  poll  were  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library, 
the  United  Fund  for  Kentucky 
Miners,  the  National  Scholar- 
ship Service  and  Fund  for  Ne- 
gro Students,  and  the  World 
University  Service. 

The  largest  amount  of  money 
came  from  the  auction  on 
Thursday,  where  Dr.  John 
Roche  persuaded  students  to 
purchase  $1000  worth  of  items 
for  charity.  However,  Charity 
week  chairman  Mike  Turan 
noted  that  many  students  have 
not  yet  paid  for  the  items  they 
bought  at  the  auction.  He  said 
that  these  students  should  put 
the  money  in  an  envelope  to  be 
given  to  the  clerk  in  the  mail- 
room. 

On    workday    last   Saturday, 


students  worked  in  retail  stores 
and  gas  stations  in  Waltham; 
they  also  cleaned  rooms  on 
campus  and  worked  for  faculty 
meml>ers.  The  combined  work- 
day effort  netted  about  $400. 

The  Kennedy  Memorial  Li- 
brary benefitted  from  the 
$151.42  collected  at  last  Tues- 
day's Brandeis-M.I.T.  basket- 
ball game,  while  the  other 
charities  shared  funds  collected 
at  the  other  events  of  the  week. 
A  student-faculty  game  and  a 
tug-of-war  preceded  the  varsity 
game. 

Dormitory  collections  netted 
$600,  while  Cabaret  Night's 
booths  brought  in  another  $375. 

$250  was  earned  at  Dessert 
Night,  when  students  bought 
the  sweets  for  25  cents. 

"Project  Outreach,"  an  inno- 
vation of  Associate  Dean  of 
Students  Leonard  Zion,  found 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


The  Freshman  class  will  hold  elections  for  two  Student  Council  positions  before 
wmter  recess  for  the  first  time  in  Brandeis  history,  in  compliance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Student  Union.  The  five  candidates  who  received  the  most  votes  in  today's 
primary  will  be  on  the  ballot  of  the  main  election  which  will  be  held  Thursday,  Dec.  17. 

The  Student  Board  of  Review,  at  a  hearing  last  Friday,  ordered  the  election  to 
be  held  before  vacation,  overruling  a  Student  Council  decision  made  the  previous  day 
Council,    in    a    disputed    6-6-1* — — 11 


Student  Council  Forms 
New  Tripartite  Plan 

The  Student  Council  at  a  Thursday  meeting  di.scussed 

the  Faculty  Administrative  Committee's  rejection  of  the 

Tripartite  Government  formulation.  The  Council  decided 

to  reject  the  Ad  Committee's  counter-proposal,  based  on 

the  lines  of  last  year's  Environment  Committee,  and  voted 

to  make  still  another  proposal  to  the  Committee. 

— ~  *    The  newest  proposal  calls  for 

0t  #  m     /        the   formulation    of   a   commit- 

Security  on  Job; 
Automobile  Thief 
Cut  Off  At  Pass 


Late  Saturday  night,  when 
all  law-abiding  people  were 
safely  tucked  in  their  beds,  evil 
stalked  the  campus  of  Brandeis 
University.  A  1955  Chevrolet, 
belonging  to  one  Michael  Seltz, 
parked  securely  in  the  North  C 
parking  lot,  was  stolen.  A  14- 
year-old  looking  22  year-old 
was  seized  by  an  alert  Security 
guard  at  the  Information  booth 
after  he  had  b^en  observed  en- 
tering the  aforementioned  car. 
The  thief  unfortunately  took 
the  long  road  out  of  Brandeis, 
while  the  Security  guard  took 
the  short  road  and  cut  him  off 
at  the  information  booth  cross- 
roads. 

Mr.  Seltz  went  down  with 
Security  to  the  Police  station 
to  state  that  the  car  was  stolen. 
However  the  fate  of  the  culprit, 
who  is  not  a  first  ofTender  in 
car  theft,  is  unknown  at  this 
time.  Compliments  and  grati- 
tude were  showered  upon 
Security  for  a  job  well  done. 


MORE  NEWS 
ON  PAGE  3 


tee,  composed  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers divided  equally  among 
students,  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration, to  discuss  the  "topic  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  rule- 
making procedures  of  the  uni- 
versity." The  committee  would 
have  power  to  make  decisions 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  concur- 
rent majority  —  a  majority  of 
each  of  the  three  groups  in- 
cluded. 

The  proposal,  accepted  by  a 
10-2  vote,  was  a  form  of  com- 
promise settled  on  by  the  Coun- 
cil between  original  proposals 
presented  by  Bert  Foer  and 
President  Steve  Mora.  Foer's 
proposal  was  similar  to  the  Ad 
Committee's  counter  proposal 
and  would  have  established  a 
special  committee,  composed  of 
three  members  of  the  Ad  Com- 
mittee, three  faculty  members 
elected  by  the  faculty,  and  six 
elected  members  of  the  student 
body,  to  discuss  anything  in  the 
sphere  of  student  interest  and 
to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Ad  Committee. 

The  main  features  of  Mora's 
proposal  were  that  the  new 
committee  proposed  by  the  Ad 
Committee  meet  jointly  with 
the  Ad  Committee,  and  that  the 
new  committee  have  decision- 
making power. 

The  compromise  proposal, 
which  will  be  sent  to  Dean  of 
Students  Kermit  C.  Morrissey, 
settled  the  issue  of  decision- 
making power  by  the  concur- 
rent majority  formulation.  The 
proposed  special  committee 
would  address  itself  to  the 
problems  of  rule-making  rather 
(Continued  on  Page  6} 


vote,  defeated  a  proposal  which 
called  for  compliance  with  the 
Constitution  in  the  form  of  a 
freshman  vote. 

Article  6,  Section  1,  Part  e 
of  the  Constitution  states  that 
'Two  members  elected  from 
the  Freshman  class  to  serve 
from  the  time  of  their  election 
to  the  seating  of  the  new  Stu- 
dent Council  in  February"  will 
be  members  of  Council.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  By-laws  states 
that,  "A  special  election,  su- 
pervised by  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  held  immedi- 
ately before  the  winter  recess." 

The  original  Freshman  de- 
mand for  a  pre-Christmas  vote 
came  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
signed  by  most  Freshmen.  The 
petition,  which  referred  to  the 
Constitutional  provision,  was 
presented  to  Student  Council 
President  Steve  Mora  last  Sun- 
day. 

Mora  brought  up  the  petition 
at  the  Student  Council  meet- 
ing Thursday.  The  council 
split  in  its  discussions  and  in 
the  final  vote.  The  members 
who  urged  a  Freshman  election 
cited  the  clear  Constitutional 
provision.  The  rest  of  the 
Council,  while  agreeing  on  the 
Constitutional  issue,  cited  oth- 
er practical  reasons  why  the 
election  should  not  be  held. 


The  dissenters  argued,  among 
other  things,  that  since  the 
relevant  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  been  disregarded  In 
the  past,  "tradition"  had  to  be 
considered;  that  one  week  was 
not  sufficient  time  to  run  a  good 
election  and,  as  a  result,  the 
quality  of  the  elected  officers 
might  be  wanting;  that  the 
term  of  office  of  the  two  new 
members  would  be  minimal; 
that  the  real  policy  decisions 
had  already  been  made;  and 
that  Freshmen  were  unfamiliar 
with  these  policies. 

The  six  members  of  the 
Council  who  voted  for  the 
Freshman  election  were  Naomi 
Reice,  Bert  Foer.  Dave  Gerstel, 
Bill  Moody,  Richard  Winkel- 
stern,  and  Allen  Zerkin.  Those 
voting  against  the  proposal 
were  President  Mora,  Al  Shar, 
Frank    Bloch,    Vicki    Hammer, 


Bob  Zuckerman,  and  Patricia 
Paley.  Ira  Liebowitz  abstained. 
The  vote  was  technically  ille- 
gal as  Mora  voted  to  create  a 
tie.  The  Constitution  states 
that  the  President  shall  vote 
only  to  break  a  tie. 

In  a  final  vote  the  Council 
voted  to  change  the  election 
rules  so  that  there  must  be  a 
minimum  of  five  days  between 
the  calling  of  an  election  and 
the  submission  of  names  to  the 
Elections   Committee. 

The  Student  Board  of  Review 
meeting  discussed  the  Council 
action,  dismis.sed  Council  ob- 
jections to  the  election,  and 
ordered  the  election  to  be  held. 
(See  decision,  p.  2.)  In  so  do- 
ing, SBR  suspended  the  new 
election  rules.  The  opinion  of 
the  Board  emphasized  the  ob- 
vious Constitutional  require- 
ment to  hold  the  election. 


Boston  Executive 
Underwrites  New 
Sports  Building 

A  prominent  Boston  business 
executive  and  philanthropist 
has  underwritten  construction 
of  a  sports  center  at  Brandeis 
University. 

The  $250,000  gift  was  re- 
ceived from  Joseph  M.  Lin.sey. 
a  Brandeis  trustee,  national 
chairman  of  the  University's 
Development  Campaign,  and 
national  chairman  of  its  Ath- 
letic Association. 

Chief  feature  of  the  Sports 
Center  will  be  a  75  by  45-foot 
Olympic-sized  swimming  pool 
which  will  broaden  the  athletic 
program  at  the  University  and 
enable  Brandeis  to  participate 
in  intercollegiate  swimming 
competition. 

Other  facilities  to  be  included 
are  squash  and  handball  courts, 
locker  rooms  and  shower  facili- 
ties. Plans  al.so  call  for  a  spec- 
tator area  of  some  300  seats 
near  the  swimming  pool. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  con- 
struction to  start  in  the  Spring 
of  1965  and  to  be  completed  at 
the  end  of  that  year. 

The  Sports  Center  will  be 
connected  by  covered  passage- 
ways with  the  University's  ath- 
letic building.  The  new  struc- 
ture will  be  constructed  ad- 
jacent to  this  building  on  a  six- 
acre  tract. 


Mario  Savio  Evokes 
Enthusiastic  Response 

Only  four  days  after  bein^  dramatically  carried  away 
from  a  microphone  at  the  Berkeley  Greek  Theatre,  Mario 
Savio,  leader  of  the  student  rebellion  at  the  University 
of  California,  was  given  a  microphone  at  Brandeis* 
Schwartz  Hall  Friday  evening — and  was  interrupted  only 
by  applau.se. 

Brandeis  Finishes 
Debate  Tourney 
With  Top  Honors 


According  to  Saturday's  Bos-* 
ton  Globe,  Savio  "sparked  en- 
thusiastic response"  from  both 
Harvard  and  Brandeis  audi- 
ences. "The  nation's  leading 
college  rebel  drew  cheers  from 
Harvard  and  Brandeis  students, 
dieted  hisses  when  he  men- 
tioned the  enemies,  and  spread 
the  protest  message  before 
jammed  audiences,"  the  paper 
reported. 

The  dynamic  student  leader 
al.so  received  tangible  support 
nt  Brandeis.  He  was  presented 
with  a  petition  of  support 
signed  by  nearly  six  hundred 
Brandeis  students  and  fuculty 
members  and  cash  donations 
for  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
totalling  $100.  "Now  you  can 
go  back  to  Clark  Kerr  and  tell 
him  which  side  the  Brandeis 
community  is  on!"  Brandeis 
hosts  told  elated  Free  Speech 
leaders. 

Savio  was  brought  to  Bran- 
deis by  the  Committee  For  An 
Ideal  Campus  which  arranged 
the  visit  with  the  Boston  chap- 
ter of  Students  For  a  Democra- 
tic Society.  The  forty-minute 
program  at  Schwartz  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Student  Govern- 
ment's Faculty  Associates  Com- 
mittee. 

The  leader  of  the  Berkeley 
student  rebellion  found  Bran- 
deis to  be  not  too  unlike  the 
Berkeley  Knowledge  Factory. 
Continuing  the  analogy.  Savio 
identified  our  "multi-man"  as 
Abram  Sachar.  our  materialist 
as  Dean  of  Students  Kermit 
Morri.ssey,  and  its  alienated  un- 
dergraduates as  the  Brandeis 
student  body.  Of  profes.sors.  he 
stated,  Berkeley  faculty  "had 
been    intitn  Hed    and    broken 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


The  Brandeis  Debating  Team 
took  home  four  tropliies  from 
its  most  recent  tournament  at 
Tufts  University. 

Both  the  team  of  Tony  Scari- 
ano  '68  and  Allan  Lichtman  '67 
and  the  team  of  Debby  Lewis 
'65  and  Barry  Morris  '67  fin- 
ished with  a  perfect  record  of 
five  wins  and  no  defeats.  This 
earned  Brandeis  the  trophy  for 
the  top  four  man  unit  in  the 
tournament. 

In  addition,  both  teams  quali- 
fied for  the  final  two  rounds 
which  determine  the  top  two 
man  team.  However,  since  only 
one  team  from  each  school  is 
allowed  to  participate  in  the 
finals,  the  team  of  Lewis  and 
Morris  was  chosen  because  of 
Debby's  high  points  which 
earned  her  the  top  speaker 
award. 

Tlie  two  defeated  Brooklyn 
College  in  the  semi-finals  and 
Rutgers  in  the  final  round  to 
become  the  top  two  man  team 
in  a  field  of  42.  This  earned 
Brandeis  both  an  additional 
permanent  trophy,  and  t  h  e 
traveling  trophy,  wh'ch  is 
awarded  to  the  top  team  each 
year. 
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State  of  the  Union 


On  Unheard  Voices 

-  Steven  H.  Mora  

]t  is  not  enough  that  a  Student  Council  succeed  in  its  administrative  proj^aam, 


On  Soc  Sci.  I 

Other   matters   have  kept   us   from  considering   thus 


though  this  Council  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  these  matters.  It  has  successfully  col- 
lected the  student  activities  fee  despite  great  obstacles.  It  has  presented  a  combined 
)iou.sing  antl  social  program  which  by  next  year  will  put  an  end  to  Freshman  segrega- 
tion and  which  has  already  done  a  great  <leal  to  improve  the  social  program  at  the 
dormitory  level. 

The    Council    has    improved 

the  dining  hall  situation.  It  has  done  this.  It  is  my  feeling,  that  activities  fee,  the  dismissal  of 
done  so  by  presenting  a  bi-  the  Council  has  a  duty  to  com-  Professor  Gough  in  the  spring 
weekly  sit-down  meal  program  municate  to  people  not  resident  of  1963,  and  what,  in  the  minds 
c»f  u  special  nature,  and  by  pro-  ;,t  Brandeis,  yet  vitally  con-  of  students,  has  been  a  general- 
curing  the  right  of  all  students  cerned  with  Brandeis,  such  as  ly  cavalier  and  discriminatory 
to  eat  in  any  dininji  hall  at  any  parents  and  alumni,  the  opin-  handling  of  professors  for 
time.  The  Council  has  begun  jons  of  the  student  body  re-  whom  the  students  have  had  a 
publication  of  a  Student  Coun-  gardins  University  affairs.  This  great  fonJness. 
cil  Bulletin,  mailed  to  parents  is  not  an  effort  to  run  the  Uni-  q^  ^j^^  surface  these  crises 
and  alumni;  it  has  presented  a  versity,  but  merely  an  attempt  ^^  ^^^^  seem  to  have  a  common 
plan  for  a  tri-partite  govern-  to  present  the  opinion  of  one  denominator.  One  cannot  dis- 
ment  of  faculty,  admmistrators,  element  (perhaps  the  most  vi-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^jg  history  of  dis- 
and  students  for  the  purpose  of  tal)  of  the  Brandeis  commu-  agreements  by  saying  "Well 
making   decisions   on    all    mat-   nity.  of  course,   the  kids  want  more 

lers  pertaininji  directly   to  stu-  ^^ „,  r-,u.«  c*.v"-    h*.«.«..«*>   th^r^    nr*.    rY.^.nw 


dent  life.  The  Council  has  great- 


far  the  nuestion  (.f  the  elimination  of  Social  Science  I  as  Jy  expanded  and  improved  the       As  many 

*  •      1     .   ^1  ••    4       •    U4  Faculty   Associates   program.        there    have 

a  Freshman  re<|uirement ;  an  appraisal  at  this  i)oint  mignl       Unfortunately,    this 

Mtive  to  instigate  a  badly-needed  dialogue. 

At  present  there  are  DD  first-year  students  enrolled  ^^.^^  ^ly    uk^k    oi    uimmuiumik 

in  History  la  (the  etiuivalent  of  the  old  Soc.  Sci.  I  course),  forty-five    thousand    dollars    to 

...  ^.       ,  .  ,,.   .         V      i.»r7   •      i>  1     1       .JO  the   various   student   clubs   and 

24  in  History  51a  (American  History),  1.57  in  1  ol.   la,  .iZ  activities,  is  insignificant  com- 


sex  ;  because  there  are  many 
problems  here  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  issue. 
I  think  we  can  go  further  by 
stating    that    crises   of    this    na- 


Campus  Crises 

of  you  are  aware, 
been    a    series    of 
Unfortunately,     this    impres-    campus    crises    over    the    past 

Mtive  to  instigate  a  badly-needed  dialogue.  J^'ve    list    of    accomplishments,    few  years  which  have  been  the  [^;^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^.,      exercises 

.v..   r-     ^  i     1      *  II    1    including    also    the    Councils    immediate    result    of    adminis-  H»>«ian».ci  in  riH  vct,,HZ^r^4c  r.f -i.... 

At  present  there  are  DD  first-year  students  enrolled   yearly    ta.sk    of    distributing  tiative  decisions.  The  most  demfc   boredim^^^^^^^^^ 

prominent   of  t  ^  f.^  ^ /^y^^^^^JJ\  are  a  reflection  of  the  root  proo- 

most  minds  was  the  crisis  over  Brandeis  a    this 

ignihcant   com-    room    permission    hours.    How-  time    This  nroblem  i«:  the  rom- 

in  Eco.   la,  25  in  Soc.   la,  DO  in   Psych,  la,  23  in  Anthro.   pared    with   the  Council's  task   ever   this  event  cannot  be  .sepa-  ^'j"^;"      a  ck^  TccTmmunTca^  o^ 

.  •        .    I      ....   •       A    *u  1  <^f    analyzing    the    progre.ss    of   rated  from  a  long  list  of  others,  u,..„,^^,„  ^^..^ 't^t^  o«-^  Lri^r^^^ 

Ibr,  an<l  approximately  30  in  Anthro.    la.  the   University    from    the   van-    including    the    attempt    of    the  ^'l^'^^Trn  n  h    ^^..^^h  Thl 

'         Wefeelthatthe^<Opercent.of  the  Class  of  '68  taking    lage    point    of    the    undergrad-    Dean    of    Students    to   organize  '[^VlTr  breakdow^n  c^^^ 
the  latter  seven  -.siR^cializeil"  subjects  are  missing  out  on   "«te   student    and    making    ap-   a    cen.sor    board   over   student 


one  ot  the  linest  cour.ses  given  at  Brandeis,  and  certainl>    the  light    of   this 
the  most  important  of  all  (leneral  Education  courses.  this  date,  this  Cc 


in    publications,  the  decision  in  the    ^/I?"  ^TIJT^"'"  ^^''"^^^  ^"^  ^^• 
analysis.    To    middle  of  last  summer  to  force   "iini.  iraiion. 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


SBR  Election  Decision 


propriate    recommendations 
his 
ilioriani  oi  an  iienerai  r^oucaiion  coui.^es.  this  dale,  this  Council  has  not   students  to  collect  the  student 

Despite  the  imi>erlectit)ns  inherent  in  a  broadly  gen 
eral  subject  like  Soc.  Sci.  I,  there  are  few  students  in  the 
up|>er    clas.«es    who  <lo   not    feel    considerably    richer    for 
liaving  taken  it. 

No  student  sh(aild  graduate  without  the  type  of  back-  EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  a  tlevlsion  made  by  SBR  reffardinq  the  Student  Councils  vote  en 

groun<l  knowledge  available  only  in  a  course  such  as  this,    a  petition  for  the  holdimj  o/  an  election  /or  tuw  tevifwrary  freshmen  representatives. 

The   philosoi>hical,    moral    and   esthetic   principles    traced  Decision  of  the  Court  Rendere<l  December  11,  1964 

from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  in  Soc.  Sci.  1,  f«.rrned  xhe  Student  Hoard  of  Review  directs  the  Elections  Committee  to  hold  an  elec- 

the  backbone  for  many  other,  more  sjH-cific  courses  taken   l^^^  f^j.  t^^,  freshman  class  representatives  to  Student   Council.  Candidates  must   Mub- 
later  on.  ^         mit  their  names  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Elections  Committee   by    11:00   p.m.   Sunday, 

We  urge  a  reconsideration  of  this  change  in  the  (.en-  December  13,  1%4.  A  primary  election,  if  retpiired,  shall  be  held  on  Tuesdav,  Decem- 
eral  Education  set-up.  We  IVel  that,  m  a  system  idled  with  ^^^j.  15^  2<)g4  -phe  final  election  shall  be  held  on  Thursdav,  December  17,  11)64.  No  con- 
weaknesses,  this  was  the  worst  place  to  sUirt  "improve-  stitutional  amemlment  shall  affect  the  imi)lementation  of  this  decision. 

Opinion  of  the  Student  Board 
of  Review: 


ment.M." 

We  welcome  discussion  on  this  very  important  matter, 
and  offer  the  i)ages  of  the  Justice  to  all  members  of  the 
University  community  who  wish  to  comment. 


opportunity,    at     its    .scheduled  on  December  1 1  to  consider  the 
meeting    on    December    10,    to  petition    for    the    court    order. 
On   December   7,    1964,   three   dispose  of  the  issue  by  author-  Elliot  Evans  argued  in  support 
freshmen  petitioned  thi.s  Court    izing  the  election     The  Student  of  the  petition;  Steve  Mora  ar- 
ior  an  order  directing  the  Elec-    Council,  at   its  meeting  on  De-  gued  in  opposition  to  it. 
tions    Committee     to    hold     an    cember    10,   voted   on  a   motion  I 
election,     prior    to    the    winter    to  authorize   an  election,    prior        Mr    Evans  contended,  as  part 
vacation,      for     two     freshman    to  the  winter  vacation,  for  two  of   his    argument,    that   Council 
class      representatives     to     the    freshman    class   representatives  actually    had     passed    the    mo- 
one    thing    and    crime    another;   student    Council,   alleging   that    to  the  Student  Council;  the  mo-  tion   to   hold   the   election.      He 


Guest  Editorial 


Political    protest    is 
the  test  of  one's  <pialification 
should  be  academic,  not  polili 

lules,  and  many  of  them  cannot  l)e  made  or  interpreted  by   ^j^^^^    2   of   the    By-Laws 
a   student    body   at   large.   I'resumably,    no  administration   the   election    mandatory 


n  to  remain  in  a  university  Article  VI  Section  1  Paragraph  tion  did  not  specify  any  dates  based  this  contention  on  Article 
ril  Of  cr.urse  there  must  be  e  of  the  Constituticm  of  the  Stu-  for  the  end  of  name  submi.ssion,  V  Section  lb  of  the  Student 
cai.  i;i   couist    wiiit  niusi  ut  union   and   Article   I  Sec-    the    primary    election,    or    the    Union  Constitution.  interpret(d 


made 
The 


could  toleiate  the  setting  up  of  recruitment  tallies  in 
cictwded  liallways,  so  that  student  traffic  to  and  from 
classrooms  becomes  hopelessly  blocked.  In  this  instance, 
**free  speeih"  would  have  to  give  vvay  to  orderly  access. 
N<'r  would  the  Free  Speech  Movement,  1  imagine,  .say  that 
universitv   administrators   are   obliged    to   retain   in   good 


standing  a  student  or  faculty  member  who  has  been  con-  S'vmg 
victed  of  rape,  murder,  or  the  bombing  of  a  church.  C'lear- 
ly,  an  administration  should  have  the  right  to  decide  that 
any  such  person  could  be  expelled.  Nevertheless,  univer- 
sities have  no  business  interfering  with  peaceful  protest 
on  the  campus  or  with  political  advocacy  that  might  lead  ■  Im' 
to  illegal  actions  off-campus. 

— From  Ciilbert  Harri.son,  The  New  Republic. 


Court  immediately  informed 
the  Student  Council,  through 
its  President,  that  the  petition 
for  the  court  order  had  been 
received.  The  Court  set  De- 
cember 11  as  the  date  for  hear- 
ing argument  on  the  petition, 
the  Student  Council  an 


final  (lection.  After  the  Coun- 
cil divided,  with  six  voting  in 
favor,  five  voting  in  f)pposi- 
tion,  and  one  abstaining,  the 
President  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil announced  that  he  was  vot- 
ing along  with  the  five.  The 
vote  was  recorded  as  a  tie.  and 
the  motion  was  recorded  as 
having   failed.     The   Court   met 


in  conjunction  with  Article  V 
of  the  By-Laws,  providing  for 
Council  to  follow  "Robeit's 
Hules  of  Order,  Revised  ...  in 
all  cases  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plicable and  where  th«>y  are 
not  inconsistent  with  tlie  Con- 
stitution .  .  ."  Article  V  Sec- 
tion lb  of  the  Con*^^ 'in^ien  pro- 
fCo/Jti»n/cd  on  Page  6) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Old 


-;v^' 


lliiii-Aroiiiiil 

To 

1 )  The  editor  of  the  Justice 

2)  The  Director  of  Athletics, 
Mr.  Clin,  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, Waltham  54,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Olin 

and  student  body, 
1  became  very  disconcerted 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Bran- 
deis when  I  learned  that  Bran- 
deis and/or  the  Athletic  De- 
partment    had     dropped    track 


ing  and  hard-working  coach, 
and  it  is  a  shame  that  his  ef- 
forts in  building  a  small  co- 
hesive track  team  had  to  be 
terminated.  The  factor  of  stu- 
dent apathy  does  not  pertain 
here,  for  the  boys  enjoyed  run- 
ning and  staying  in  shape  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  won 
or  not,  or  whether  the  school 
cared  or  not.  It  was  a  hard- 
working, devoted,  content 
group  of   individuals. 

The  decision  to  drop  track 
was  made  during  the  pa.st  Sum- 
mer;    therefore,     the     Athletic 


ana  cross-country  foVthe  school    Department   did   not   even  give 

under-    those  inter(\st(^d  a  chance.  Even 


"When  asked  why  he  believed  students  dnn*t  generally  cheat  on 
eiiams,  he  replied,  'because  of  their  built-in  inhibitions.*'* 
—  From  an  article  in  last  week  s  Justice  that  included  an  inter- 
view with  Dean  Morrissey, 


yofir.  1  can't  po.ssibly 
stand  why  this  was  done.  The 
team's  atliletes  could  not  have 
upset  the  school's  academic 
standing  as  .some  maintain  the 
football  team  had  done.  The 
beautiful  quarter-mile  track 
was  built  several  years  ago, 
and  still  seems  to  be  in  pretty 
goofi  condition.  The  campus 
roads  still  seem  to  provide  an 
ade(|uate  cross-country  course. 
Track  ct)st  the  school  practical- 
ly nothing,  except  for  Coach 
Clyde  Crawford's  salary,  and 
the  minimal  expense  involved 
in  the  few  road  trips  made. 
Coach  Crawford  was  an  inspir- 


if  only  a  handful  w«'re  inter- 
ested, why  not  give  them  a 
chance  to  make  use  of  the  fine 
facilities  under  the  coach's  su- 
pervision. It's  bad  enough 
Brandeis  has  a  12,000  aeai  in- 
tramural football  stadium,  but 
should  it  also  maintain  a  track 
for  Boston  College,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, St.  Mary's  High  School, 
Cran  Filmore  State  Teacher'.'- 
College,  and  the  "Brandeis  im- 
age"? If  football  is  replaced 
by  lacrosse,  why  not  track  witli 
cricket  or  canasta? 

Sincerely  yours, 
Peter  D.  Magnus  '63 


Alii  ill 
Abi^t'iiliai 

A  group  of  Brandeis  grad- 
uates, currt^ntly  assemble«l  at 
Columbia  University,  have 
formed  a  Brandeisians-at-Co- 
lumbia  Alumni  Association.  We 
charge  no  dues,  we  have  no 
meetings,  we  have  no  purpose, 
but  our  colors,  blue  and  white, 
show  our  triple  allegiance  to 
Brandeis,  Columbia,  and  Israel. 

"We  try  very  hard  to  pres«'nl 
a  good  image  of  Brandeis  to 
other  Columbia  students.  We 
are  working  now  to  dispel  the 
rumor,  currently  circulating  at 
Columbia,  that  the  final  exams 
are  given  in  Hebrew.  In  order 
to  maintain  a  good  image  of 
Brandeis,  we  never  mention 
the  words  Jew,  marihuana,  or 
sex. 

The  reason  for  this  letter  is 
to  bring  to  light  to  the  student 
body  at  Brandeis  one  of  our  re- 
cent activities.  On  October  14 
(we  shall  always  remember 
that  date)  we  all  vowed  to 
give  up  sex  for  a  period  of  24 
hours  in  sympathy  to  those  at 
Brandeis.  Fortunately,  Infore 
the  24    hours   were   up.   we   re- 

(Conlinued  on  Page  6) 
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Community  Relations 


Freecloiit  Party 

€lialleii^e§i  Vtito     Imposing  or  Imposed  Upon? 


The  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party  is  pre- 
paring to  challenge  the  right  of  the  elected  Congressmen 
from  that  state  to  be  .seated  in  Congress  when  it  convenes 


Joy  Landsman 


What  happens   when  one  community   is  artificially  imposed  on  an  already  existing 

T.n    A    ^u.  1  •       i-  1  ....  .  ^"^^  '^'^  ^^^'^^  extent  does  the  graft  take,  and  become  a  part  of  the  larger  communitv 

Jctn.  4.  They  are  asking  for  a  vote  on  a  "Fairness  Resolu-  and  to  what  extent  does  it  remain  isolated?  i  t    a  gti  communiiy, 

tion     which  will  prevent  the  seating  of  anyone  from  the  The  community  of  Brandeis   University,  imposed  onto  the  community  of  Wal- 

state  of  Mi.ss.  until  such  time  as  the  challenge  has  been  ^^^^^  i«  ^'^  interesting  exami)le  of  this  phenomenon.   What   took  place   might   be  co.n- 

decided  in  Congress.  The  steps* pared  to  grafting  tissue  onto  a  living  organism.  If  the  graft  is  a  failure,  the  organism 

of  such    a   challenge,   based   on    may   attend *—    -'    ^'-  will  reject  the  foreign  tissue.  If* 


Title    2    of   the    United    Stales    FDP  to  be  held  at  Duane  Hall.  [  o„^of  one  ?nto   the Vler   be-    P'^T"?  o^^t*    '*LJ*'''    ^^P^^}' 

Code,  Section  201.  are  outlined    Metropolitan    Duane    Methodist  ^"j^"   ""^  """^  '"^"^   ^^^  ""^^'^^   ^^     ment   of  Public   Affairs,   points 

below      The   challenge   eon^i^f  ^   Church,13th   St.   and    7th   Ave.,  ^"1?  .     ,.                     ■      ,v       ,           5"h     however,     that    the    van- 

oeiow.     ine   challenge   consist:*   ^^.^  york   City.    December   2i  Rejection  came   in  the   form   dalism      was      never      directly 

of  seven  steps,  which  begin  on    at    7    p.m.     Students   who    visit  ^^  vandalism,  such  as  breaking    proved    as    coming    from    Wal- 

January    4    with    the    introduc-    their    Congressmen    should    be  i'^to  vending  machines,  slashing    tham.  He  also  points  to  the  fact 

tion  of  the  Fairness  Resolution    sure    to    inform    the    MFDP    in  of    tires,    property    damage    in   that   in   instances   in  which  ex- 

of   tho    Washington,    so    that   they    will  Goldfarb  Library,  incidei.ts  re-    pensive   equipment    was   stolen 

have   a    record  of  contacts   and  suiting     from     girls     accepting    from    automobiles,    that    Bran- 

what    information    has    been  hitches  with  non-Brandeis  stu-    deis  was   not   a  target   because 


in 


before   the  swearing 
Congressmen. 

The  text  of  the  Fairness  Res- 
olution is:  "Be  it  resolved  that 
pending  the  final  decision  of 
the  House  in  the  contest  and 
cluillenges  to  the  seats  from 
Mississippi,  no  person  claiming 
tlio.se  seats  shall  he  allowed  to 
take  the  o:Uh  until  this  contest 
or  challenge  is  decided  by  the 
Hou.se." 

The  formal  challenges  re- 
quired by  law  to  the  elected 
Congressmen  from  Mis.-;,  have 
already  been  sent.  The  la  w 
requires  llul  the  challenges  be 
reiilied  to  by  Jan.  2.  On  the 
opening   day    of   Corigres.>,    any 

Congressman  may  challenge 
the  right  of  the  Miss,  delega- 
tion to  he  St. lied.  Regardless 
(•t  the  outcumo  of  the  vole  on 
the  Fairness  Krsokilion,  the 
challenge  i>rocedure  will  con- 
tinue uiiti!  tlie  issue  is  brought 
be  lure  Congress  for  a  vole, 
pr(»liably  early  in  July. 

After  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress, he  law  allows  the  con- 
test oils  for  the  stills  to  take 
testimony  throughout  the  stale, 
using  federal  subpoena  power 
to  gel  t'.'sliniony  to  support  the 
chalU-nge  (Jan.  4  to  Feb.  10). 
The  challenged  candidates  have 
the  same  right  to  collect  lesti- 
monv  in  their  behalf  (Feb.  10- 
March  20). 


passed  on  to  the  Congressmen. 
(The  address  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic 
Parly  is  1353  U  St.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, DC 


dents,    minor    difficulties    with  it    was    Brandeis,     but    simply 

store    owners    in    the    town    of  because  it  was  a  place  in  which 

Waltham,     and     resentment    of  this    particular    equipment,    of 

the     increased    flow    of    traffic  value  especially  to  professional 

through  the  town.  Larry  Kane,  thieves,  was  located. 


Candlelight  Capers 

Darkness  fell  on  the  campus  of  the  Flernal  Light   at  7:22  last  Thursday  eve 


aiul    heat    ceased    as    all 


reg 


;ular 


elee 


trie 


ning.  Lights  laded  away,  clocks  stood  still, 
power  failed. 

The  failure  was  caused  by  a  short  circuit  in  the  feeder  lino  that  supplies  T^ran- 
deis.  It  wa.s  located  in  a  manhole  at  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  r>elview  Streets  in 
Waltham.  Only  a  few  off-carnpus  houses  were  affected,  however,   because  tlie  campus  rest    of    Walt'.iam 


Cedarwood  Problem 

One  particular  problem,  un- 
questionably related  to  Wal- 
tham, has  been  taken  care  of. 
Behind  the  Chapels  is  an  area 
of  Waltham  known  as  Cedar- 
wood  The  area  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Waltham  by 
the  BrandeLs  University  Cam- 
pus. Between  Cedarwood  and 
DeRoy  Hall  is  a  playground 
which  belongs  to  Cedarwood, 
and  in  which  the  Cedarwood 
children  play  basketball,  swing 
on  the  swings,  etc.  Complaints 
were  made  that  the  Cedarw(»od 
children  wt-re  silting  in  the 
Hamilton  Quad  lounges  and  be- 
ing a  general  nuisance.  There 
were  instances  in  wliich  arliele.? 
were  rep<nted  stolen  frMU 
these  dormitories.  and  the 
blame  was  placed  on  them. 
None  of  this  was  e\er  proven. 
H,»wever,  Brandeis  had  to  ac- 
cept tlie  fad  that  it.s  campo.-? 
isolated    Cedarwixid    from    (he 

and     make 


uses 


enoug!i 


power  to   require* 


some  concessii)!!^.  .^fler  a  ineel- 


ils  own  feeder  circuit. 

As  soon  as  the  main  lights 
went  out.  emergency  lighU 
fl  ishei  on  everywhere  exceiit 
tlie  lii.rary.  There  liie  students 
were  phmged  into  complete 
darkness.    People    had    to    light 


about  the  emergency  lights  and 
tried  candlelight,  usually  from 
Chanukah  candles. 

In  Shapiro  B  a  book  of  mat- 
ches exploded  as  a  student  was 
ligliling  a  candle;  this  set  fire 
to  some  bookstore  bookmarks. 


Iv  got  to  work  consulting  with    "^^'  ^'th  the  children  and  par- 
the  pumpman  and  walciung  tlie    ^'-^'-^  involved  m  \\\c  Cedarw'.;»i 


matciies  among  the  book  stacks   ^\^q  Waltliam  Fire  Deiiartmenl 
in   order   to  see   their    way    out    arrived  and  easily  extinguished 


Step  Fcnir 

The  challengers  then  have  10 
days  to  cv)!lecl  rebuttal  testi- 
mony (.March  20-30).  After  this 
time,  all  the  evidence  is  mailed 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Both  the  chal- 
lengers and  the  challenged  are 
required  to  appear  before  the 
Clerk  to  decide  how  much  of 
the  record  shall  be  printed  by 
the  public  printer.  The  record 
is  then  distributed  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Elections  and  public 
Privileges.  campus 


of  the  l)uilding.  Guards  at  the 
litirary  reported  no  panic,  but 
tile  reserve  des'K  was  littered 
wilh   returned   books. 

Elsewhere  on  campus  eve- 
ning seminars  were  forced  to 
break  up.  and  the  Student 
Council  had  to  move  to  the 
study  hall  of  Mailman  to  con- 
duct its  meeting  licneath  the 
harsh  glare  of  an  emergency 
light.  Although  emergency 
power  at  Kalman  was  sufficient 
io  maintain  vital  experiments, 
students  and  teachers  had  to 
work  many  hours  at  the  psy- 
chology lal)  in  Brown  to  pro- 
vide heat  to  keep  lab  animals 
alive. 

In  North  and  East  Quads, 
emergency  power  was  supplied 
by  special  generators  that  k^Mit 
the    light    in    halls    and 


the  blaze.  Although  someone 
set-off  the  dorm  fire  alarm,  it 
didn't  ring  until  power  was  re- 
stored five  hours  later. 

At  the  same  time,  sludenl.s 
saw  flames  leaping  from  the 
chimney  of  the  Waltliam  water 
pump  station  near  East  Quad. 
Tiiey,  too.  called  the  Fire  De- 
partment and  notified  the  man 
working  in  the  station.  By  8:40 
a  pump  truck,  a  ladder  truck, 
and  chief's  car  had  arrived 
the  .scene.  The  firemen  prompt- 


fire  and  sparks  die  av.ay.  After 
ten  minutes,  sure  that  the  fire 
would  rise  no  more,  the  firemen 
left  to  the  roar  of  their  engines 
an  1  the  aiiplause  of  a  delighted 
student  audience. 

There  was  only  one  accident 
on   campus   in   spile  of  the  ab- 

( Continued  on  Pago  7) 


area,  it  w:is  decided  that  in  ex- 
clKinL*e  for  allowing  Brandeis 
students  to  use  tl».e  facilities  of 
tlie  CedarwDod  playgrttutid, 
that  the  Ccdaiwood  eliihhcn 
might  use  the  Brandeis  snack 
liar.   etc. 

Aiudher   step   that    has    been 
(Coniiiiucd  froMi  /Vif/e  G) 


Faculty  Firc-Figlilcrs 


Nonviolence 


...  is  not  what  you  think  it  is. 
It  is  more  than  just  refusing:  to 
hit  back  when  somebody  socks 
you.  It  is  more  than  a  sit-in  or 
other   a   picket    lj:ie.    It   is  a   positive, 
areas.      Elsewhere     on    augressive  tiling  —  a  forcing  of 
however,     emergency    the  other   guy   to  see   you   as  a 


Hy  KARfSAKA   KLFIX  and   IKLNL   MAKULS 

"'i'lie  American  Associa!i(Mi  of  liiiversity  Profes.sor.H 
is  a  firemen's  or.uanization,"  exjilaiiied  Dr.  Howard  Ciiel- 
on  man,  vice-president  of  the  AALP  chajder  fouiided  at 
U-  Hran<leis  in  \[)G:\.  ''VN'hen  tliere  is  a  i'iiw  we  come  with 
oiu'  hoses  and  put  it  out."  In  tliese  words  Di-.  (iiteltn.iri 
summarized  the  organization's  function  on  the  Ihandei.^ 
campus. 

Although  part  of  the  nation-* — 

al     association,     the     Brandei>    Dr.  Oitelman  replied  that  their 
chapter  can  be  almost 


Sometime   early  in   July,   the  light    was    supplied    by    a    few  human    being.    It    is   a    weapon 

Committee   will    submit    its    re-  bright    liglils  povC'ered    by  self-  f(»r  social  change.  It  is  more. 

port   on    the    matter   to   the   en-  contained    batteries.    Mrmy    of  Come  to  have  some   of  your 

tire  House  for  approval  or  dis-  these  lights  began  to  fade  after  most     basic    assumpticms    chal- 

ai)|)rovil.  an    hour    in    Hamilton    and   the  lenged   at  a  series  of  seminars 


The  MFDP  is  also  asking 
Congressmen  to  su|)porl  a  roll 
cdl  vote  on  all  issues  concern- 
ing the  challenge. 

It  is  vital  that  all  local  Con- 
gressmen be  visited  before  Jan. 
4  .so  that  the  i.ssues  of  the  FDP 
are  put  before  them.    Students 


Castle. 


(hi 


Carrying 

Without  adequate  lights,  stu- 
dents muddled  through  as  best 
they  could  In  North  and  East, 
they  filled  the  halls  to  read  or 


on  NONVIOLKNCE,  ALTER- 
NATIVE  TO  WAR.  The  first 
one  is  tomorrow  night  at  7:00 
in  Rahh  (iraduate  Center 
lounge,  with  Barbara  Deming, 
writer  for  The  Nation  and  au- 
thor  of   "Prison    Notes."   Come 


almost  anyllimg 
it  wants  to  be  or  do  whatever 
it  feels  competent  to  do.  Dr. 
Gitelman  emphasized,  li  o  u - 
ever,  that  it  is  not  an  activi.>t 
group.  A  professor,  for  exam- 
ple, would  not  try  to  get  his 
salary  changed  througii 
AAUP  unless  he  had  a  parlic 
ular  grievance  about  it. 

National   Perspective 


relationsliip  is  excrllm;,  .>,mee 
they  havi'  hardly  anv  conf  let 
with  each  (»l!ier!  Tlie  .\AUP 
does  not  go  direellv  to  tih*  ad- 
ministration and  deals  with  it 
only  when   troubh^  arises. 

The    incident    leading    to    the 

the    foruKilion  of  t!i«'  Brandeis  chaj)- 

ter    involved    an    ani  hropoligy 

professor    who,    feeling    hers-.-lf 

wronged  without   reecivini^  .,.it- 


study.  Elsewhere  they  huddled   for  five  minutes,  or  an  hour. 


Bridge  Team  Tops  Tufts 

Hv  .TAMES  rothkn»p:iu; 

The  P»randeis  P»ridge  Team  defeated  Tufts  Sunday  by  the  narrow  margin  of  six 
International  Match  Points   (IMPs). 


The  AAUP  operates  on  a  na-  isfaction    from    the    Senate,    ap- 

tional  perspective.    It  establisii-  pcided    to   the    national    AAUP. 

es  a  network  of  communication  Since  then,    the   local   organizi- 

among    colleges    so    that    each  tion   has  harl   no   more  cises  of 

knows  what   the  others  are  do-  such      proportion      to      h.uidle. 

ing.     The   organization's   power  Various    individual     grievances 

base,   too,   is   national   in  .scope,  have.    lu)v\i'ver,    been    directed 

The     local     cha[)t<'r     does     n<»t  to  the  .Senate. 


wield  great  jKJwer.  At  Bran- 
deis, the  rules  governing  rela- 
tionships between  the  faculty 
and  the  administration  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Faculty  Senate. 
The  AAUP  can  only  suggest 
policies  to  adopt.  At  confer- 
ences, such  as  the  one  held  last 
year,    it   may   make   recommen- 


Although   Brandeis   took   a  comfortable  lead  of  o5  IMPs  at  the  half-way   mark  dations  for  the  faculty  to  pass  Senate.     There    is    al 


This  AAUP  chafiter  has  not 
considered  llu"  issue  of  tripar- 
tite government,  since  it  has 
no  connection  with  the  stu- 
dents. It  becomes  involved 
when  the  rules  of  the  organiza- 
tion it.self  are  violated,  on  an 
issue  such  as  academic  free- 
dom.     It   serves    to   bolster   the 

always    the 


(after  twelve  boards),  all  was  not  to  be  so  easy.  Tufts  fought  back  to  pull  ahead  by  11   pn  to  the  Senate.    Us  sphere  is   thn'at  that,   if  an   issue  is  not 
IMPs,  but  lost  the  match  in  the  last  two  hands. 

On  the  second-to-last  hand,  Joel  C-oslov  and  Les  Levine  liid  and  made  a  grand- 
slam   in  hearts  while  their  op*    -        -  


ponents  in  the  closed  room 
sto|)ped  at  si.K  This  resulted  in 
a  swing  of  13  IMPs. 

The  last  hand  in  the  tourna- 
ment produced  the  crucial 
swing,  as  Brandeis  defeled  two 
game  contracts.  Coslov  and 
Levine  doubled  a  sacrifice  bid 
of  5  Clubs  on  the  hand  that 
appears  below,  setting  it  two 
tricks   for  a   plus  score  of  300. 

On  the  same  hand,  and  with 
the  following  bidding  ser|uence, 
the  Tufts  players  hid  up  to  5 
Spades.  Joel  Markowitz.  sitting 
Fast,  cashed  the  singleton  Ace 
(.f  Hearts,  and  underled  hi.s 
king  of  Clubs  to  find  his  part- 
ner, Rirhard  Weisitetg  with  the 
Ace.    Weisberg's    heart    return 


gave  Markowitz  a  ruff  and 
Brandeis  the  nine  IMPs  (plus 
400  points  total)  to  win  the 
match. 

The  other  Brandeis  team  of 
four  included  Bob  Rein  and 
Jim  Rolhenberg,  and  Howard 
Latin   and   Andrew   llalpern. 

Soutli 

S— K-J  X-X 
H-Q  X  X 
DA  X  X 
C— J-X  X 

East   (Markowitz) 

S—X  X  X 

H— A 

D-K-X  X 

C— K  Q  X-X-X-X 


The  bidding:  (West  deals,  NS 
vulnerable). 


West        North 


P 

4C 

5C 


IS 
4S 
5S 


East        South 

30  3S 

P  P 

Passed  Out 


North 

S— A  Q  X  X  X 

H  — K  10  X 

D— Q  J-X  X 

C— X 

West    (Weisherg) 

S—X 

H — T  X  X  X  XX 
D— X  X  X 

C AX  X 


the     consideration     of     policy,  resolved   locallv.  it   will   inv<»ke 

with   the   possibility  of   making  the  censure  of  the  national  or- 

recommendations    for    the    fac-  ganization. 

ully   to   pass  on   to   the   Senate.  Elections  for   new  ofTieers  of 

Its  sphere    is   the   consideration  the    Brandeis    ch.tpter    will    be 

of    r>oIicy,    with    the    p(Kssibility  held  next  month. 

of  making  recommendations  to 

the    faculty;    it    does    not    take 

l)art  m  actual  negotiations. 

•'Last   Resort" 

Another  function  of  the 
AAUP  is  to  act  as  a  "court  of 
last  resort,"  in  those  instances 
when  a  professor  makes  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Faculty  .Senate  and 
isn't  ai)Ie  to  get  satisfaction. 
Only  when  the  Senate  is  unable 
to  enforce  its  rules  and  tlie  ad- 
ministration refuses  [o  give 
sati.sfaction  —  Dr.  Citehnms 
figuritive  'fire"  —  does  the 
AAUP  take  over.  When  .asked 
about  how  the  admini.str.dion 
and  AAUP  gel   :dong   logelhor, 
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THE     JUSTICE 


December  15,   1964 


Doctor  Savio,  I  Presume 


Jay  Livingston 


Speech  Breach  at  Berkeley 


Mario  Savio  is  a  student  leader;  in  fact,  he  was  intro- 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  jollowing  article  is  from  a   letter  to  a   Brandeis  graduate  student 
duced  as  the  "ideal  student  leader."  Tall,  with  light  brown  ^''^"^  ^""''^  ^^''''''  «  ^^"^""'"  *'"^"^^  «'  '^^  Vniversity  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
curly  hair,  and  looking  rather  tired,  Mr.  Savio,  who  has  ,,  .      Bf^^"^*"?,!?  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^"j"^  hours  of  December  3»  ^4,  801  students  of  the 
,    ^     .     .,  *,     .  '         .,^u  .u    n    1    1       University  of  California  were  arrested  and   dragged  from  the  central   administration 

been  in  the  news  recently  in  connection  with  the  Berkeley  ^^^^jiji^g  Jf  the  campus.  They  were  charged  with  unlawful  assembly,  trespassing,  and 
student  demonstrations,  spoke  tx)  a  full  house  in  Schwartz  resisting  arrest;  and  within  the  next  24  hours  released  from  custody  on  bail  in  excess 
Hall  Friday  night.  of  $80,000. 

The  talk  was  sponsored  by  '■ During  and  following  this  mass  arrest,  picket  lines  were  set  up  by  students  at 

the   Committee  for   an    Ideal   first   time  he  saw   the   "agent"   major    campus    entrances    and 


—    -- --    --.    — ...^*    ^....^   M.^   o«T,    v..^     «6^..i  major    campus    entrances    ~—  ^    ,     ^         ,           ....         #    *  j-**-     ,4. 

Campus,  an  organization  whose  was   after   the   Examiner   story  classroom  facilities.  During  the  students  and  negotiation  of  stu-  more  difficult  to  see. 

student   leaders  are,  I  assume,  appeared;  and  the  agent  turned  first  day  of  this  strike  approxi-  dent  grievances.  The  executive  Militant  Movement 

the  students  who  sat  on  stage  out  to  be  an  impoverished  Cu-  mately  60  per  cent  of  scheduled  board  of  the  Berkeley  chapter  *     *  .^     . 

and  passed  around  sheets  to  be  ban  student  classes  were  cancelled  or  aban-  «'  ^^^  American  Association  of  In  this  case  part  of  the  fuse 

filled    with    names    and    paper  Knock  Down   Drair  Out  doned    Bv  Friday    December  4.  University  Professors  requested  was     a     militant     civil     rights 

cups  tobe  fUU<l  with  money,  wZ   the  "book  ^rc^^ew"  'as  aZr75  per  cemof  the  univer-'  tj,e    resignaUon^  of^  Uj.Wersity  j^jovement^  ^largely^    led^  and 

schedule,    spoke    for    less    than  ~^V:^;r;'4r.7^;v;.J"';./\.^,r^.:r7i^'.7^r  ^^r^^^u^^  o  nnn  o«.,H^«4o  «^or>_  local   chapter  of  the  AFL-CIO  successfully   enforced  fair   em- 


T>r     o      •      vT^              *    V  u^  With    the     'book   review"    as  about  75  per  cent  of  the  univer-  ^'j    '    ,^^     ,.) 

Mr.  Savio,  because  of  a  tight  background,  Savio  turned  to  a  sity  operations  were  closed  and  Chancelor   E.    \J 

;hedule     spoke    for    less     han  recapitulation   of  recent  devel-  more  than  8,000  students  man-  ocal   chapter  of 

5    minutes,    and    left   no   time  opments  in  California,  the  cli-  ned  picket  lines,  despite  news  teachers    union 


45 

for  questions.  However,  his 
own  ability  as  a  speaker  and  an 
audience  favorably  predisposed 
towards  him  made  for  a  quick 
rapport. 

Gen.   Motors  or  Univ.  of  Cal.? 

He  began  with  a  discussion 
of  the  books  of  Clark  Kerr,  a 
nefarious  bureaucrat  who  hap 


max  of  which  was  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Savio  by  three  police- 
men from  before  a  crowd  of 
13,000  who  had   turned  out   to 


voted   to   sup-  ployment    hiring    practices    on 

media    clVim7\Vt^th7  strike   Pl^rt  the  strike  along  with  t^^^  major   commercial    institutions 

had  failed  Central  Labor  Councils  of  Ala-  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

meda  and  San  Francisco  Coun-  The  other  part  was  former  U.S. 

Bail  Raised  by  Faculty  ties.  Senator      William      Knowland, 

The  bail  fund  for  the  arrested       To  explain  the  causes  of  an  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Trib- 


hear  President  Kerr  and  a  Pro __    _-^  -  ir         1        » 

fessor    Scalopino     (phonetic   students  was  administered  and  event  of  this  sort  is  like  trying  une.      Knowland  s     newspaper 

spelling),  chairman   of  the   po-    to    a    large    extent    raised    by  to  explain  the  causes  of  a  war.  employs  less  than  two  percent 

litical  science  department  who,   members  of  the  faculty.  At  an  Tlie  fuse  that  detonated  the  ex-  minority  races  in  a  community 

says  Savio,   tried   to   play   safe   emergency      meeting     of      the  plosion  is  readily  apparent  but  that     contains     a     25     percent 

ner*;'tn"hrThpTrP^1dPnV''f,f7l^^   ^'^^  ^^^^  the  faculty  and  Kerr   faculty   on   December  3,   a   re-  the  forces,  conflicts,  and  moods  Negro  population.   Civil  rights 

Un ivorsif V    of    raliforni';    und   ^"^  became  a  puppet  of  Kerr,   solution  was  passed  calling  for  that   laid   the  charge  and   pro-  leaders    entered    into    negotia- 

.  ly    ui    v,u  11   1111.1    diiu             (Continued  on  Page  7)            an    amnesty    for    the    arrested  vided  its   violent  potential  are  tions    to    correct   this    state   of 

^_-i  .  ^  . —^ .  affairs  last  summer 

SPEAC  Lecture 


chief  antagonist  in  the  drama 
associated  with  Mr.  Savio.  Ac- 
cording to  Savio  (I  have  not 
read  the  books  myself),  Kerr's 
conception  of  a  university's  role 
is  that  of  a  "multiversity,"  a 
knowledge  factory  which  pro- 
duces material  for  graduate 
school  and  products  which  will 
fit  smoothly  into  society  (i.e. 
government,  business,  and  la- 
bor) 


Integration  in  tiie  Boston  Scliools 


Carl  Sheingold 


Knowland,  who  was  Barry 
Goldwater's  campaign  manager 
in  California,  predictably  re- 
fused to  alter  his  paper's  hiring 
practices  and  began  a  compaign 
to  harrass  individual  members 
of    the   civil    rights   groups    at 


Louise  Day  Hicks,  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  spoke  before  a  tactical  move  he  brought  politi- 

If  the  .students  are  seen   small  gathering  of  Brandeis  students  last  Wedne.sday   evening.   Mrs.   Hicks   became   a  cal  pressure  to  bear  on  the  ad- 

as  potential  products    the  fac-    nationally  prominent  figure  when,  as  chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  she  ministration  of  the  University 


and  the 


of    California    to    halt    the    re- 


V.Unrr'h  i  r P  ^l^'^nr^  "Hu^ni^"-  rcjcctcd  chargcs  by  the  NAACP  that  defacto  segregation  existed  in  the  Boston  sch<x>l         .,        4    ,   4  ^     ,    •  u  ♦ 
future    hirers    are      clients.  •'  i       r         1  ^       n        v       •       .i  ^  ^i.  •   i  •     1     1  r  .n.     n     .1  i.      1      cruitment  of  student  pickets  on 

Such   is  the  multiversity,   and   system  and  refused  to  allow  busing  to  correct  the  racial  imbalance  of  the  Boston  schools,  ^he  campus. 

"on  top  of  it  all,  Multiman  —   The  confron  tilt  ion  between  Mrs.  Hicks  and  the  NAACP  resulted  in  school  boycotts  on      His  move 

Clark  Kerr."   On  the  bottom  of   June  18,  1963  and  in  February   

of  1964.  School    Committee   has   special  Counterpoint 


it  all,  Savio  later  remarked,  are 
the  undergraduates  —  the  most 
ignored,  the  most  alienat(?d. 

In  the  university  of  Clark 
Kerr,  there  are  two  classes:  the 
managers    and    the    managed 


The  audience  included  many   schools    for    the    deaf,    the    re-       rp.  ^  «..oc4i^«ir.«   k««o«   ,    ^v,    support    of 
students   active    in   the    civil   tarded,    and    a    new    program   ,  JJl^u^Th    T       h   t  and   politic? 

rights  movement,  some  of  whom    called    Counterpoise    aimed    at   a/harge  that  Mrs.  Hic-ks  was  a    ginning    of 


had    participated    in    the    free-   helping      culturally      deprived    ^^^„  ^he     replied     ^y     chal- 


succeeded.  Chan- 
cellor E.  W.  Strong  banned 
student  political  activities  in 
off-campus  social 
p>oIitical  action  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fall  semester. 
The  fuse  was  lit  and  the  explo- 


^  .  ,     .  dom  schools  which  were  set  up   chirdren        Countefnoise"  class    ^^"S'"g  the  questioner  to  show     :  becan     The    first    exnlo- 

The  managers  (I.e.,  adm.n.stra-    during  the  school  boycotts.  Th?   sliefare  limit^  to  2^^^^^  2^^   ^!!l]:^^IlZJ'^'XT'''ll}}}l'   Blon^aslrou/ht^onr^^ 


{[me'^^iheming    T^get'^'mone;^  T"*"^  developed   into  an  ex-   a^e   specially   trained,'  and   the  ^,^^5,^^  a'^much   ^eenerTtu'  defiance  of  the-poHtical  ban  and 

ar?d  are  iX*"snonsivP  tn^pnn  ^^^^^e,    actually    a    refraction,   student    load    for    guidance  [.^Sp     ^hL    T^r^     !fi^!LlLV:  ^    ^^^^^^   of   untruthful   claims, 

ana   are  unresponsive  to  genu-  of    views    between    Mrs.    Hicks   counselors  is  reduced  .^     ^"^"      ^^^^     statements  pvnical      rationaliyation*:       nnd 

me  needs  of  students  and  fac-  an^j  «hose  students   The  lack  of   ^^""^^^^'^^  is  reaucea.  ^^^^^^  ^  which  frequently  serve  vl^i  u       .nationalizations,      and 

ulty     Kerr,  apparently,  is  quite  ?ZmunTca  ion    V^^                     J""   recounting  the   events  of  as    camouflage.    I    suspect    that  t^^i^'^^/.^lS'^^u''     /'^^ 

these    financial  ^4.^ir«"e  ^il?  ^v.^  .^^^^^^^^              the    two    recent    boycotts    Mrs.  ignorance   and   silence   are   the  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  administration. 


successful    in 


studt^nts    and    the    educator 


a   more 


Hicks   insisted    that   there    was  two  most  dangerous  racist 


he   controls   all    information  eeneral  and  more  L^^^^  "°  ^*  '^^^  segregation  in  the  poses. 

which     reaches     the     governor,  RJ^eral  and  more  serious  prob-  ^^^^^^     ^^,^^^^     ^^^^^^      S  h  e  *^  The    next    questioner    stated 

the  state  legislature,  the  board  ■>  •   «  claimed     that    the    demonstra-  t^vo    positive    achievements    of 

of    regents,    and    consequently,  Foint  tions  were  purposeless  and  did  the       boycott      and       freedom 

the    press.     Talking    about    the  Mrs.    Hicks    gave    a    rather  "irreparable  harm"  to  the  chil-  srhnr^iQ-  a  mr^^r.  t-^^Mc.*;^  nt^«..^ 


The  explosion  was  a  two  day 
sit-down  demonstration  by 
5,000  students  on  October  1  and 
2.  This  demonstration  ended 
w'hen    the    students   were    sur- 

araoie  narm  10  tne  cnii-  schools:  a  more  realistic  Negro  ^^""d^d  t)y  1,000  policemen, 
press,  Savio  mentioned  the  San    short  speech  in  which  she  em-   dren   involved.   She   ended   her   identity   and   an   understandine   '"   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^   imminent    vio- 

—  -^■—-'  ^'-~  -  -^  —  *  J  '  Id  "'ijK  lence  coupled  with  an  appar- 
ently sincere  offer  of  truce 
from  the  administration,  t-he 
students  agreed  to  a  temporary 
moratorium  on  demonstrations 
and  political  activities. 

Committees  Set  ITp 

Committees  of  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  administrators  were 
set     up     to     consider     charj,'rs 

the  Peace  Corps  in  Badou,  Togo,  West  Africa.  Another  letter  will  appear  in  another  issue  of  the  [Jon.""^    '"    cultural    depriva-  J*^^^^^^^^  J^^  'the^molhficaUon'^Cf 

JUSTICE  )  Terms  like  cultural  depriva-  ''V'^s   governing   political    acti- 

Badou  had  a  population  of  about  1500.   It's  near  the  Ghana   border,   which   is  tion  however,  rather  then  ex-  V    ^    ^"  ^^^  campus.  But  stu- 

officially  closed,  although  i>eople  and  gowls  cross  over  every  day,  and  the  nearest  ac-  PJ«>n>ng  the  problem,  tend  to  ^JfivL^w^-^^''^^  ^^""^^  l^SJ^l 

cessible  reasonable  town   is  AUikpame,  three  hours  and  sixty  miles  away  on  a  windy  Trulrze  [he^Ts'sue'The"^  noTt  threats!  form lelsTromL^a^^^^ 

dirt  road.  Palime  to  the  south  is  closer,  but  there  is  no  road.  Badou  is  in  the  mount^iins  is  that  a  tea  '  — ' :_-.i-.  -  -     .«.        .-^ 


to  uplift  the  culturally  de- 
prived. Later  someone  charged 
that  teachers  in  Negro  schools 
treated  the  students  as  inferiors. 
Mrs.  Hicks  replied  that  this 
was  untrue  because  teachers  in 

(EDITOR  S  NOTE:  The  following  letter  was  written   by  Ronald  Kaiscrni/iti   '64,  now  with  II???^:^^^^^^^^    receive    special 
u r- :^  D„,i^..   ri^i —    «/„...    >.x_..-_     A .--_  ,.."--,.  .„  1.  _  . .,  ..^   training    in    cultural    depriva- 


^Eleven  Cents  an  Hour../ 

by  Ronald  Kaiserman 


teacher   can   receive  ^^^le  manipulations.  They   had 
(or  rather  hills)  and  so  the  weather  very  rarely  gets  uncomfortable.  It  rains  here  fre-  training  in  handling  culturally  TH"    ^"^^    ^    bureaucracy    cap- 

quontly    (like  Boston),  almost  every  afternoon  for  about  an  hour.  ffi^/J^S?.  '^^l'}^!}''    ^"^    ^1^}^^  nh"/^f^/-L^oJ"LlV.^'^^^^^^^^ 

I'm    teaching   English   fifteen   ■ 

hours   a    week   in  two   schools,   ynyam,  manioc,  rice  as  staples,   crying  children  as  when  I  came 


one  in  Badou  and  the  other  in   occasionally    string    beans    and   here 

Tomegbe,  ten  kilometers  away,   carrots,   and    tomatoes   and   suppose 

And  then  two  hours  each  of  de-   onions    are    available    all    the   day,  and  so  they  cry  to  amuse 


treat    the    children    cruelly     Pbet  of  a  "brave  new  world"  of 

Terms   like    "cultural    depriva-   ^^^  future.    He   is   Clark   Kerr, 

The    littlest    of   them     I   1^^"'"    P*^r«ses    like    "be    your  P^'^^L^^^.t  of  the  University  of 

se    have  nothing  to  do  a  1     f^^.^^^,^/'^  ^^^^P^^''!  «nd  defend-   California,  and   author  of  such 

,^;i  .^  41,^,.  «.,,  4 .^   J"g    ones   character    by    refer 


by    refer-  "^^^^n  epistles  of  bureaucracy 

ence  to  these  statements,  ignore  ^^  "The  Uses  of  the  University" 

4v._     r.._j_         ...           '    .     ^^  ap^    "Industrialism   and   Indus- 

ren-  trial   Man."    Kerr's    works 
reveal  the  mentality  and  struc- 

heaven   knows  what  else.     My   not  know  the  name.  Of  course  Not  having  a   radio,   I'm   pret-   ou^^'haT^he"Roxb';frv^?'^  "wave''oMhe'futiI're' '''''" I  pi^o! 

reputation    as   a    dispensary    is  oranges   and   sometimes  grape-  ty   u  n  a  w  a  r  e  of  w  h  a  t's  go-   ^strict     wac     rZ^nlZ    k    """"J  cesrof  cemran7atinn"^nd^ 

gaining  ground.    Im  really  be-   fruits  are  around.   For  meat  the   ing    on    too.     But    now    thrpe  ?i^yl^A  JY^  ^     crescent-shaped  _^?_^LP„^„"Jr^''zaV^n   ^^^^^^^^^ 
ginning  to  feel   like  the   Peace   butcher  stand,  hardly  hygienic,   times 
Corps  people  in  the  brochures,   sells  anything  from  a  cow,  and   Tomegb 

I    live    in    a    gigantic    seven   always  calls  it  filet  for  my  ben-    the  two 

rooms,  the  upstairs  of  a  house   ('fit,  because  that's  the  best  cut.   who   run   the   school   and    they  costW  to%oread'out'romnnnc^  Kerr  ha.;  aicn  «,ri*4««  <^o*  e4,i 

built,  1  speculate,  bv  a  prosper-   But   with    my    meat    grinder    I   fill  me  in  on  what's  going  on.   to ry  eduction    i^eff^^^^^  demDrcX?  f  .T  ^    I '^*,ii^; 

ous  cocoa  farmer,  tiiis  being  a   can  make  hamburgers,  so  that  There's  also  the  Chef  de  Poste,   l^'^^  .^^''"S?^'^"'J"  effect  saying  dent   protests   are   meaninglcsg 
center  of  cocoa  growing.    But  1   irial^es  me  happy.                             who  is  sort  of  "  '             -     .    - 
share  my  quarters  with  a  stu-        Tonight     we     are     going     to   Badou,    and 
dent  who  does  my  cooking  and   make   crabs,   which  the   kids  bow  to  play  cl 

helps  around  the  house  (except   caught  in  the  stream.   And  then   the  few  people  . .  vc.  .„.«.  cniioren  irom  noxbury  get  in-  versiiy    Jiis  concenfi. 

that    today    he's    abed    with    a   some  things  are  in  cans,  from   with,  although  there  arc  more   to    Boston    Latin    School    and  ^^mic  institutions  as  "factoVi^ 

fever)    and    anyone    else    who   the  stores  around   here.     Ever   around.     He  s   a   bright    young  therefore    some    special    meas-  of   education"   of    intellertiinls 

happens   to  walk  in,  sit   down   hear  of  a  store  being  out  of  cof-   g"V  «"d  we  enjoy  each  other's  ures  might  be  called  for   Mrs  as   untrustworthy     and    of   hii- 

and  read  my  books  by  my  kero-   fee    or   sugar    or    tea    or    salt?   company.                                           Hicks  pointed  to  the  acute  dis-  "lan  beings  as  essentiallvlivinc 

sene    lantern.     The    people   are   Well,  it  happens.    In  Atakpamc        W<?   have    no   running  water  ciplinary  problem   in  the  Rox-  tools  of  organizations  are  more 

wonderfully    friendly,   and   the   one    can    get    oatmeal    for    to   or  electricity  in  Badou,  but  we   bury  schools.  Thus,  in  trying  to  than   just  idiosyncracies     In   a 

little  kids  all  chant  a  song  with   make  oatmeal  cookies,  but  not  JJP^V^  i"  ^u^  "^^^  ^^"  years,   deny  the  desirability  of  special  compelling  way    such  ideas  do 

Yobo,  and  Bonjour,  ca  va,  merci   in  Badou.    Oh  yes,  peanuts  are  ^y  school,  the  Cours  Comple-  action,    she    gave    yet    another  describe  what  manv  fear  will 

in  it.    Yobo  means  "white."         plentiful,    but    I    think    that    is   mentaire,  was  just   begun   last  reason  for  the  urgency  of  such  be  the  future  of  our  society  our 

The  food  is  not  bad,  anyway   more  than  enough  on  the  food   V^^^*  and  so  the  school   build-   action.  political  structure   ind  our  uni- 

it's    probably    better    than    Mr.    part  of  it.                                            i^S  •«  "ot  finished.  We  are  using     Inteirration  and  Immigration  versities.                  *  * 

Griimn's  famous  fare.  We  have       Never  have  I  heard  so  many           (Continued  on  Page  6)                   (Continued  on  Page  7)  (Continued  on  Page  7) 


— If 
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Page  Five 


Plautus'  The  Braggart  Soldier' 


Tro  Libidinosis  Libertas^ 


Richard  Jacobson 


Brechf  at  Schwartz 


'Mother  Courage' 

By  ANDREW  HARMON 

The  BSP  production  of  Plautus'  -The  Braggart  Soldier,"    (-Miles  Gloriosus"),  i  ask  you  a  question:  how  can  you  transform  Schwartz 

presented  December  tenth  through  thirteenth  was  crisp,  slangy,  and  as  broad  and  vul-  tj„ii  :«♦  4u-  •*•      o  tt.-    .»  ^  1  1       11 

gar  as  its  author  meant  it  to  be  when  he  wrote  it  about  two%hou sand  two  hundred  "vf^^"^^J?'"!!^,^  T^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^t  TVY'^  '^^^' 
years  ago.  The  play  was  first  written  as  a  Roman  version  of  the  Greek  New  Comedy.  ^"'  Brecht  s  Mother  Courage.  Now  get  Judy  Roberts  to 
Plays  of  this  genre  characteristically  had  very  broftd  sexual  farce,  complicated  plots  P^^y  the  battle-scarred  hustling  hard  woman  with  her 
involving  coincidence  and  recognition,  and  stock  characters  whose  roles  left  little  room  worn  out  hopes,  throw  in  Peter  Battio-Battis   (sic)  as  a 

for  subtlety. '  '      ^^^^  simmering  in  the  broth  of  circumstance,  and  Judy 

I    don't    know    whether    the 
Romans   had   ai 
aeting,    but    Dr 
direction  revea 


Gronim  as  an  unwilling  victim 


an   art   of   ribald  ^'^^^   ^^^   ^^e    stupid,    middle-   leutium    (Leslie   Garber),    fit   T/ v.         "^^  '   T  J^ 

3r     James    Clav's  ««^  neighbor,  Periplectomenus,   perfectly    that   old   description,   ^^  ^^  mother  s  dream,  add  as- 
?als  efforts  to  de-   *P  *^'^  ^^^'  ^"^  ^  P^'^^  ^l  pros-   "cooly    professional,"    and    the   sorted   peasants,    soldiers,   sons 


as.  through.    Good    at    the    begin- 
ning,  he   seemed   to   wash    out 

veirpTuchan^anheV^e.ltwourd   titutes,  Acroteleutium  and  Mil-   sweet    looking    Melphidippa  of    whores    and    etceteras,    let  g^res^^^'a^nd^'madJ^his^'^^^^ 

be  interesting  for  BSP  to  pro-   P^idippa,   who   are   to   pretend    (Judith  Allen)   gave  delightful  them  be  directed  by  Ira  Rosen-  ful  death"  seem  like  a  looh%. 

duce  more  such  plays  and  fur-   i°„J'th^"T''"''^i?-  ""M!"^  ^""l?]^^  contrast  to  the  role  of  a  courte-  ^erg    a    man  with   a   sense   of  mistake 

thpr  dPVPlon  this  variPtv  nf  thP   and  thus  force  him  through  his  san.    Carol  Becker  deserves  "^^'   **    "J«*»   wjin   a   sense   01  °'^*"^^-          ,.        ^      ^ 

actor's  art     If  the  Adm^               ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Philocomasium.         praise  as  well  for  her  playing  stage    composition    and    move-  Direction  Good 

tion   wouldn't  choke  to  death.                        No  Lights                        of    Philocomasium    and    her  men!  and  voila!  It  goes.  The    direction    as    far    as    I 

i*/hv   Hnn't   ihpv   irv    cnv     ••!  v                                                                     Athenian  twin-sister.                             How   well  it  coes  is  another  could  tell    was   sound   and    im- 

^stra^^'"          ^      ^'  ^'        ^     .    ^  ^^r!  t»!f  first   public  show-       Dr.   Peter  Stein  of  the  CMS  questL   however Overc^^^^^  aginitive.  Mr.   Rosenberg  man- 

sisiraia    .                ,.,,,,,  ing,  Thursday  night,  under  the  department,   whose    special    in-  Qutslionnowever    Overcoming  ^^^^  suc-cessfully  to  give  a  ere- 

••oi      n^^^  complicated  plot  of  poorest  possible  conditions.  The   terest  is  Roman  drama,  praised  ^^^  slightly  less  than  desirable  dibility  to  time  passage  and  an 

Ihe    Braggart    Soldier      runs  electricity   had   gone  off;   there   the  translation   by  Erich  Segal  technical  facilities  of  Schwartz  excitement  to  action  under  the 

Wpv  n^.^  wJaa^rf  crJ^^^^^              was  no  heat   and  the  play  went   as   "one  of  the  few  which   re-  Hall  is  something  of  an  achieve-  circumstances   ot   .space    linma- 


iiites,  me  uiaggan  soimer,  Jives   on  an  hour  late  after  the  stage  produce  the  slangy  effect  of  the  ^^n*  in  ii^^if    AnH  w  ^^<  r^^n  ^^oi\s.   And  in  general  the  pro- 

in  Ephesus  resting  on  bis  repu-   crew  had  chased  up  gas  lamps,  speech  in  Plautus."    I  think  the  ""^"^  ""  itself   And  it  was  man-  Auction     hung     together     quite 

tation  and   an  overstuffed   ego.   Even  so,  the  performance  rated  alliteration    in    the    translation  ^S^^  ^y  ^  ^^Ud  job  of  casting  ^ell  never  noticeably  dra^jging 

He   keeps   a    concubine,    Pnj"  ."   favorable    comment    by    any  goes  so  far  as  to  satirize  itself  and  directing.  For  if  this  pro-  or    losing   the   attention  ol   the 

comasiu^m,    a^n  d    one    of    his  standard.    Py  rgopolynices,  (near  the  end  of  the  play,  Pa-  duction    was   ragged   on    the  audience. 

Millstein,  laestrio  collapses  in  a   flood  of  ^dges   and  there  were  loads  of       There  is,  however,  one  criti- 

the  over-  fs).    Also  some  of  Palaestrio  s  edgesj  it  was  solid  in  the  cen-  cism  which  1  offer  of  the  pro- 


slaves,  Sceledrus,  is  assigned  to    played    by    Julian    iviiusiein,   laestrio  collapses  in  a   flood  of   «hc«.    o..h  ^h^^^  „,*...«  u.^a.  ..t       There  is,  however,  one  criti- 

»m  which  1  offer  of  the  pro- 
slave  of  Pyrgopolynices;  he  is  a   pfayed"  by  ~Ge;"ard*'Richman, 'de-'  curVo^  as"to"Wduce"th;   tiVe"    ^^"'  ""'  ^^erever   else  a   meta-   duction  m  general:   it  was  uy- 


guard  her.   Palaestrio,  the  mov-   was  authentic  as  .._ .^,.    .._„  _.._  ^.  ^^ „ 

ing  spirit  of  the  play,  is  also  a   padded   mercenary.    Palaestrio.  speeches  might  well  have  been 


scheming  sort,  and  tries  to  ar- 


or^ji^    «,  Ko4    I    ♦oi,^    4«    u«   *^^  t    4u  •4«-  P^i«r  like  that  can  lead.  '"g  too  hard  to  reach  a  nearly 

spite   what    1    take   to   be   too   somen  ess    of    the   repitition.    *^  Miss   Roberts'    interpretation    impossible  goal.   i.e.  a  .success- 


ful   production    of    a    play    as 


range  matters  so  that  Philoco-   much  meaningless  stage  move-       Many  details  of  the  perform- 

t\f  ihf'  «nldir»r'c  nf>iahhnr   Ppri-    7t   tr'i     "iS~\     Ti~~'"i  ~7  ------    "•"•   '■■--  Z"",^,'  •"^•^'^"  '••     by  the  war,  beaten  down  by  it.   which  demands  at  least  a  con- 

01  me  soiaier  s  neignoor   i-eri-    (Jeff  Jacobs),   Periplectomenus   crease  its  effect.    The  bronze      "^  >^^»^^     vj^^w  m  kjj,     ,., 


masium  can  be  free  to  meet  her   ment,  was  an1ipp~ea7inVschem-   ancerentTr^eFy  consistenTan^d'in    "^^^.5^  iThal-Ltert^nbmer'i^d   Brt^ht's  Mother   C  o  u  r  k  c  e 
lover   Pleusicles,    in    the   house  er.  The  various  fools,  Sceledrus   taste  with  the  play,  helped  in-    ^"^^^^^   ^   character   embittered   «rt<ni  s  m  o  i  n  e  r   c  o  u  r  a  g  e. 


plectomenus.    (If  you  think  you  (Joshua 

are  having  trouble   with   these  q 

names,  remember  that  the  Ro-  each 

mans  thought  they  were  pretty  tent 
funny  too.) 

In   the  course  of  his  schem-   is  Periplectomenus,  lisping  and   ried  by  one  of  the  soldier's   hV^**'/  ^    '  n      *  ..     ........  ...^..,4         4  41 

.ng,  Palaestrio  manage,  to  have  concerned    for    his. sexual    po-   bodygu'ard   proclaimed   the   an-  f^^pf ^1,  XVaYn^'rihe^^end"   Jor'^nlLr" h"' killing  o^Kir: 

Peter  Battio-Battis  was  just  trin,  it  became  a  bit  overdone, 
right  as  the  commander's  cook:  the  tension  straining  too  much 
independent,  riding  on  the  and  defeating  itself.  This  qual- 
waves  of  circumstnce,  the  devil  ity  in  the  production  was  re- 
take the  hind  most.  Ellen  fJected  in  the  kind  ol  perlorm- 
Gould  played  Yvette,  the  Hind  ance  which  Miss  Roberts  gave. 
Most  that  the  Devil  left  for  While  it  was  forceful,  convinc- 
Peter  Piper,  and  played  it  ex-  ing  and  human,  it  lacked  a 
tremely  well.  Her  singing  was  certain  depth  of  rhythm  (how's 
especially  good,  though  the  part  that  for  vague  terminology), 
could  have  used  a  little  more  Anna's  dream  of  Courage  in 
spice.  Robert  Shevach  as  Swiss  the  face  of  deprivation,  pover- 
Cheese  was  perhaps  the  best  of  ty,  injustice  and  the  killing  of 
the  actors  with  small  parts,  her  children  is  the  only  thing 
rivalled    only    Dir€?ctor    Rosen-   she  has  to  cling  to;  it  is  a  rem- 


Philocomasium  sent  from  the  tency,  but  the  servile  Sceledrus  cient  slogan,  Extremitas  in  de- 
soldier's  house,  weeping  but  se-  and  idiotic  Pleusicles  (as  well,  fenso  libertatis  non  mala  est. 
cretly  joyful,  and  to  secure  his  incidentally,  as  Alan  Wald-  Lastly,  the  program  cover  de- 
own  freedom  along  with  the  man's  Carlo)  were  equally  au-  signed  by  Joe  Cimmet  was  a  fit- 
concubine's    dismissal.     He   en-  thentic.     The    Madam,    Acrote-  ting  preface  to  the  play. 

Book  Review 

Education  or  Repression? 

By  Susan  Weisberg 

It  has  been  tacitly  assumed  in  America,   and,   especially,    among   intellectuals,  ^ 

that  what  is  nee<led  for  our  youth,  is  more  education.  High  school  drop-outs  are  a  berg's  Old  Colonel,  and  Betsy  nant  of  her  life,  not  the  'sub- 
catastrophe;  the  fact  that  more  and  more  jobs  require  more  and  more  specialized  train-  Shevey's  fervently  praying  but  .stance.  She  has  been  deeply 
ing  is  considered  tx)  be  an  indication  of  our  .superior  national  intelligence  An  occa-  "^^^The" o^e' weak  job  of  acting  c^^age'is'^nira  mask^I^';^^: 
sional  college  student  who  takes  a  leave    of   absence    may    feel    differently,  was  turned  in  unexpectedly  by  thing  .she  must  and  does  u.se  to 

but,    in    general,    according    to   — — —    Larry      Rubinstein      as      Eilif.  cover   the    scars.    Mi.ss   KoUrt.s 

the  doctrine  of  Conant  and  the        Adolescents    are    unjustly    -adirallv     manv    l^«c    n#^nnl*^    Where    the    part    demanded    I  hardly   reveals   the   .voftness   of 

National    Science    Foundation,     treated  as  individuals  who  are   chr... id  have  to  submit  to  it    At    t^'"*^'   «   certain   wild   spirit,  Mother  Courage,  as  the  produc- 

;,  some  of  his  arguments  to    'f*^."^    fi    ^''^^'    ^^F'l.  ^^''^wing  tion  indeed  hardly  slows  down 

art    this    view     seem    far-    ""^'P^  ^^9  ^^^  ^"d  finally  ex-  to   let   her   reveal   her  angui.sh. 


treated  as  individuals  who  are  shmnd"h^vr?n^sii!fmii  ^n  ?i^  A^  think,   a   certain   wild   spirit,  Mother  Courage,  as  the  produc- 

getting   an   adequate  education   unable    to  assume   any    signifi-  [[^^      ^^^  to  submit  to  it.  At  ,„.„_,    „.     ,:_,.     .u„„    ,.r„...:_.-  .:._  :_^  ,^  .__:i ^  ^       . 

is  held   to   be   almost   a   moral    cant    responsibilities.     Because  j...p^!)'-t 

act.  of     the     compulsory    schooling  f^FJi^^    Fnl^ ^^^lr^r,}o^h*l\iL'iZ  Ploding     into     his     peace-time  muted  though  it  be.  Remember 

Recently,  this  view  has  been   they    undergo,    they    have    no  ^^^'-"^^   '"'  t^ampH.,  ne  siaies  prime,   Mr.    Rubinstein  gave   it  Courf 


challenged.  In  an  article  in  the  chance  to  participate  m  politi- 
Nation  (September  21,  1964).  cal  affairs  long  after  they  are 
Frank  Musgrove  calls  the  school  at>^c  to  handle  such  things, 
system  "The  Adolescent  Neither  do  they  have  the  op- 
Ghetto"  and  asserts  that  "One  portunity  to  develop  adult  .sex- 
©f  the  most  effective  means  of  "^1  relationships.  Few  adoles- 
disabling  the  young  and  at  cents  are  able  to  find  jobs  that 
least  postponing  their  head-on  suit  their  talents, 
competition  with  their  seniors  Musgrove  sees  the  problem 
is  protracted  formal  education."  as  a  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
Paul  Goodman,  in  his  new  tunities  and  concludes: 
book.  Contemporary  Mis  -  Edu-  More  men  in  their  50's,  40's 


(Continued  on  Page  6)  a     boyish 

At  the  Music  Hall 


quality 


irage,    "the   war    is   not   yet 
straight    near  its  end." 


'Goldfinger' 


Anthony  Bell 


cation  (Horizon  Press,  1964) 
suggests  that  the  school  system 
is  an  entrenched  bureaucracy 
with  a  stake  in  its  perpetuation 
"Which  requires  it  to  keep 
adolescents  in  .school  regardless 
of  the  social  and  psychic  con- 
sequences.   Relating    the    two 


and  even  their  30's  should  be 
able  to  retire  on  adequate 
pensions  to  make  way  for 
young  people  to  offer  their 
best  before  they  have  grown 
too  old,  frustrated,  and  dis- 
pirited to  give  it. 
Goodman,     in    his    longer 


Agent  007  is  with  us  again.  Hacking  his  way  through  forests  of  inscutible  ori- 
entals. James  Bond,  (Sean  Connery)  manages  to  foil  the  jilans  of  Auric  Gold  finger 
(Gerte  Frol>e),  which,  had  they  succeded,  would  have  thrown  the  free  world  into  a 
state  of  economic  chaos.  The  movie  begins  with  Bond  moving  at  great  sfK'ed  and  like 
clockwork   through  the  final  moments    of    a    previous    adventure.    He 

speeds  in  a  wet  suit  across  ;  TT  I  " 
some  choDDv  water  and  belts  ^^"^^  wonderful  new  gadgets,  against  Goldfmger's  Korean 
some  cnoppy  water  and  belts  „^  ^^^^  ^  couple  of  miniature  satrap,  Odd  Job,  stoicly  played 
"'s  way  by  some  guards  and  homing  devices  and  a  new  spe-  by  Harold  Sakata,  who,  in  ad- 
theories  we  have  a  picture  of  polemic  tends  to  see  the  proV-  ^^^"^  walls  to  set  an  explosive  cially  designed  Aston  Martin  dition  to  being  easily  the  most 
youth  as  an  underpriveleged  ]em  in  a  more  extreme  frame  charge  on  some  TNT.  Minutes  equipped  with  any  number  of  effective  man  in  the  world  at 
class,  on  the  one  hand  kept  in  at  reference  and  gives  more  later  he  is  back  in  a  cabaret  {a^cy  effects.  It  has  extending  unarmed  combat  wields  a  dead- 
school  by  administrators  who  varied  solutions  than  dies  Mus-  lookine  comfortable  in  a  Kum  ^^''^"i  /"*^  ,  ^^P^  dangerous  ly  steel  brimmed  hat  as  though 
want  to  maintain  influence,  grove  Like  Mu.sgrove  he  feels  ^^^*^'"/  comioriaojc  in  a  sum  enough  to  make  mincemeat  of  it  were  a  frisbe.  The  female 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  re-  fhat  adolescents  are  kept  in  ^^^  ^"^  which  he  has  been  any  passing  car  and  an  enticing  lead  is  played  by  Honor  Black- 
strained  from  working  by  peo- 
ple who  resent  competition. 
Both     Goodman     and     Mus- 

frTn1ng';or%pedanz"^^^^  J^crs^'^l^cr^Ur^^cul^,   Gomez  from  shipping  any  more  are  almost  end le..s.     If  Bond  is   the  light  by  our  Mr:  Bond.  She 

reauired    in    the   schools  today   competition,  and,  finally,  bore-    heroine    flavored   bananas    into   being  chased  by  another  car  he    makes    a    good    airplane    pilot 
serves  not  to  erucatc  effective-   dom,  while  it  stifles  creativity   the  States."  has  a  choice  of  releasing  an  oil    though,   and   her  Judo,   though 


slick  (he  succeeds  in  sending  a   not  as  good  as  Odd  Job's,  gives 
and   earload    of    .several    dozen    ori- 


few    interesting    mo- 


ly,  but  only  to  keep  youth  out  and   meaningful   work    Almost       The    corn    in    all    there    ....u   carload    of    sever.l    dozen    ori-   Bond    -. 

adolescent  is  kepi  from  mean-  or   who   has   had   contact   with   made  sure  that  it  is  of  the  same  or  a   fantastic  sparkmg  smoke  Efficient  Murdrrs 

ingful   contact   with   the   adult  the  bureaucratic  aspects  of  the   variety  we   saw   in   Doctor  No  '^"^^'^^  encounters       I  dont  want  to  b,v,.  away  the 

"^A^^Musgrove  states:  {"hose   slaim^nls.   H  o  w  e^  e  r     T.""    ''"""   «"^-'»    W'th   Love,   .^e    usual     rush     of    gorgeous   PM.   but    I  can't  help  otfering 

But  it  is  one  of  the  oddities 
of  our  day  that  we  approve 
close  social  contact  only  be- 
tween people  of  almost 
exactly  equal  age;  that  we 
regard  as  potentially  danger- 
ous, even  immoral,  any  asso- 
ciation between  the  young 
and  adults  except  kinsmen 
and  certified  neuters  such  as 
priests,  school  teachers  and 
youth  leaders. 


Goodman's  short  work  has  only  ^^  ^^^  encouraged  by  a  .sense  women.  The  first  two  don't  la.st  «>  ^cw  more  juicy  scenes.  Gold- 
snarse  and  Vather  colorless  of  personal  familiarity  with  him  long— Goldfinger  has  them  ''"ficr  is  required,  at  a  certain 
documentation  to  show  the  Bond's  stock  situations.  "M,"  Jl*"^!  ^"  spectacular  fa.shion.  P^'"J,' V"  Jli'ir^^ '^;rn.  nroTir 
stifling  atmo.sphere  of  the  his  eruff  but  lovini?  boss  s  ^"^  ^^  P*'''"^*''  ««'^  ^''^^^^  '*^"-  "'^""'^'  ,^'^  J"  C^'"^'^  7^^^ 
schools  For  adults  who  have  ^  Joving  boss  is  ^^.^ing  her  unconscious  and  she  who  wants  to  back  out  of  the 
forgotten  what  American  edu-  ^^^''^'  ^^  '^'^  ^'^^^  Moneypenny,  dies  of  skin  suffocation,  a  death,  t>»K  fl^nl  in  the  movie,  "Opera- 
cation  is  like,  Martin  Mayer's  "M's"  pretty  secretary  with  her  Bond  notes,  which  is  not  iin-  1"^'^  Grand  Slam."  Goldfinger 
book  The  Schools  may  provide  perpetual  and  hopeless  matri-  common  among  cabaret  sends  him  <^»^  Jo  the  airport 
a  more  solid  and  realistic  pic-  monial  inclination  for  Bond,  dancers  who  forget  to  leave  a  with  his  payoff,  one  million 
ture  Before  his  mission,  "M"  nat-  spot  at  the  biise  of  the  spin  un-  dollars  in  gold  bullion.  His 
Goodman  claims  that,  unless  urally  sends  Bond  down  to  "Q"  painted  so  that  skin  respiration  chauff<Mir  is.  of  course.  Odd 
the  school  system  can  change  section  to  equip  himself  with  can  occur.    The  other  runs  up           (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Page   Six 


Savso 

(Covliuin-d  jrom  Front  Paqc) 

since  tlio  oath  cases  of  McCar- 
thyile  {l:«ys,  y(»urs  has  hccn  si- 
lent since  tlie  Gough-Aberle 
case." 

Members  of  the  Social  Com- 
mittee had  oritiinally  feared 
that  Savio's  visit  mi«ht  take 
Jmiidreds  of  people  away  from 
Cabaret  Ni^ht.  "They  have 
some  nerve  brin^inj^  up  this 
rebel-iouser  to  wreck  Cabaret 
Niiilit;"  exclaimed  a  leading 
Charity  Week  official  Thursday. 
The  sponsors  of  the  program, 
however.  Iiad  the  house  cleared 
by  10:15.  as  promised,  giving 
the  audience  of  'M)0  plenty  of 
time  to  attend  other  campus 
events  before  the  evening  cur- 
few. 

At  the  Phil  Ochs  concert  at 
Chornondeleys,  last  Saturday, 
the  CIC  collected  an  additional 
$2,100  for  fines  incurred  by 
Berkeley  students,  making  the 
total  collection  $125.00. 

Imposing 

(C<nithiu('((  /roTM  I*afjc  3) 

taken  in  regard  to  vandali-im, 
and  other  malicious  activity  on 
campus,  has  been  to  step  up 
the  security  j^alrol.  Larry  ICane 
ask<i  tlial  any  instance  of  van- 
dalism, pariic'ularly  when  a 
n(»n-Biandeis  car  is  involved 
and  a  license  plate  lumiljer  can 
be  recoicled,  siiould  be  reported 
immediately  to  Security.  Wal- 
tham  is  also  givin-<  us  police 
prolecti(»n. 

Mutu.tl  Assistance 

Branrleis  is  en  havorint^  to 
stiv'iigtlu'ii  the  tics  wil!»  Wal- 
tham  frtMU  holh  siiles  On  the 
Waltham  side,  Brandeis  stu- 
dent ri'Cfive  dis'.ounts  from 
some  of  the  V/altham  mer- 
chtnts  Tlie  At'ulelic  Depart- 
nient  is  permitted  to  use  the 
facililies  of  the  VValthan\  Boys 
Club  for  swimming  classes. 
When  Brandi'is  had  just  been 
founded,  basketball  gatnes  were 
h'ld  in  the  gym  of  Wallhani 
High  School  Therefore,  in  ex- 
clian«4e.  Waltham  Hi.Ah  School 
n  tw  holds  its  gradualioti  io  tiie 
Ulhnan  Amphitiieater. 

Brandeis,  an  intellectual 
community  settling  down  as  a 
specialized  part  of  Waltham. 
has  sent  out  roots  into  the  new 
land  by  way  of  offering  the 
services  which  are  es.sential  to 
it  A  talent  bank,  consisting  of 
twenty  five  members  of  the 
faculty  and  staff,  has  been  .set 
u\}  to  act  in  a  consultant  cap- 
acity to  the  Waltham  Tublic 
Sclmol  System.  Mssrs.  Zohn 
and  Weil  are  consultants  for  the 
language  prof^ram  at  Wallliam 
High  School.  Our  Mathematics 
Deparlment  is  helping  them 
warlc  out  afi  advanc(^d  course 
iji  computer  programming: 
Brandeis  comput(»rs  are  avail- 
able to  the  students  of  Wa  ham 
High  School  to  feed  the  pro- 
grams which  they  I  ave  worked 
out  Dick  r.illmnn  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Affairs,  is 
also  a  published  poet:  the  .ses- 
sions he  has  with  Waltham 
childreti  serve  two  purposes  — 
to  give  the  children  an  under- 
standing   of    poetry    by    getting 


to  know  a  poet     m  person. 


and 


THE      JUSTICE 


December   15,   1964 


Leffers  to  the  Editor 


(Contimicd  jrovi  Page  2) 
ceived  a  telegram  (with  vague 
references  to  "natural  gratifi- 
cation" and  the  "joys  of  pre- 
marital motherhood")  from  a 
high  Brandeis  University  offi- 
cial, imploring  us  to  terminate 
this  voluntary  and  unhealthy 
abstinence  and  resume  our  nor- 
mal heterosexual  activities  im- 
mediately. We  have  recently 
heard  that  our  strike  was  some- 


what successeful.  and  caused  a 
partial  lifting  of  the  dormitory 
bans.  We  congratulate  the  ad- 
ministration for  their  wise  de- 
cision (and  their  recognition  of 
our  efforts  on  the  students'  be- 
half) and  hope  that  all  the 
children  produced  by  this  ac- 
tion will  someday  be  members 
of  our  inauspicious  organiiita- 
tion. 

Brandesians  -at  -  Columbia- 
Alumni  -  A.s.sociation 


State  of  the  Union 


also  to  let  the  commnnUv  come 
to  have  a  real  understanding 
of  the  University. 

Also  along  the  lines  of 
letting  the  community  come  to 
ha'  -^  n  real  understanding  of 
the  Universitv.  and  b*^»^r>fi<  by 
it.  is  the  Brandeis  Adult  Edu- 
cation program.  Under  the  di- 
re^'tion  of  Helen  DuPont.  the 
Adult  Ed  nrogram.  offered  to 
all  members  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Community,  sponsors  a 
paries  of  non-credit  courses. 
The  courses  l>oing  offorod  tliis 
year  are  "The  Worlds  of  Stmke- 
sneare,"  Alan  Levitan;  "Moral 
ProblfMiis  of  Contemnorary  So- 
ciety." Daniel  Bennett  and 
John  Viekers:  "The  Beethoven 
Sonatas  "  Robert  Koff  and 
TiUise  Vos"erchiTn:  '*.\  Vi^-w 
From  the  E-^rth  "  Jack  Oold- 
steln:  and  tli*^  TT'Mmsley  Dia- 
logue Series  "The  Dynamics  of 
Ecumenism." 

A  continued  effort  is  being 
made  to  make  Brandeis  and 
Waltham  organic  parts  of  each 
other  in  the  areas  already  des- 
cribed —  each  acting  in  the 
capacity  essential  to  it.  Th  it 
Brandeis  is  offering  its  intel- 
lectual   services    to    the    coin- 


(Cont'inncd  jrovi  Page  2) 
Results  of  the  Problem 

To  this  date,  this  lack  of  com- 
menication  has  been  a  problem 
which  the  administration  totally 
refuses  to  recognize.  EtYorts  by 
both  faculty  and  students  to 
solve  this  problem  have  been 
met  by  a  complete  lack  of  un- 
derstanding on  tlie  part  of  the 
administration.  The  result  has 
been  the  increased  alienation 
of  students  from  administra- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  similar 
alienation  of  faculty  from  ad- 
ministration. 

In    recent    days,    three    at- 
tempts   to    improve    the    com- 
munications   network    at    Bran- 
deis  have   been  completely   rc- 
bulU'd.    The    first    was    the    re- 
jection of   the   Student  Council 
proposal   for   a   Tripartite   gov- 
ernment.   Ill   the   place   of   this 
prijposal     a     meaningless    sub- 
stitute   was    suggested    w  h  i  cli 
would  have  differed  little  from 
la-.t     year's    environment    com- 
mittee. The  second  was  the  de- 
nial of  a  request  by  the  Student 
Council  to  senc.  a  delegation  of 
two    Council    memt)ers    to   the 
open    nu'elings    of    the    Fellows 
and  Boar; I  ot  Trustee  members 
in    New    Y(»rk    this    month,    in 
order    that    the    Council    might 
beci)me    better   informed    about 
the    proljlems    peculiar    to    this 
group  and  in  order  tha<  mutual 
problems  of  both  groups  might 
b(>  di.scussed.  A  third  elTort.  by 
the  alumni  executive  board,  to 
arrange  a  meeting  between  the 
President     of     the     University, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
ti'cs.    student    leaders,    faculty, 
and  alumni  has  al.io  been  side- 
tracked.   All   of  these   events 
should  indicate  not  only  a  lack 
of    understanding    of    the   prob- 
lem. l)ut  a  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge   that    such    a    problem 
exists. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
crises  of  recent  years  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  this  brealcdown 
of  communications.  Althougli 
there  is  little  question  that  the 
three  major  c  a  m  p  u  s  groups 
have  didering  interests  and 
perspectives,  nevertheless  an 
improved  communications  op- 
eration might  make  an  under- 
standing of  these  prob  lems 
more  likely,  an  accommodation 
of  conflicting  interests  possi- 
ble. 

Narrow  Point  of  View 

The  breakdown  in  communi- 
cations, is  the  cause  of  a  deci- 
sion-making process  which  at 
times  is  divorced  from  a  con- 
nection with  the  total  interest 
and  total  view  point  of  the 
Brandeis  community.  This  de- 
cision-making process  tends  to 
reflect  an  administrative  point 
of  view  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  the  viewpoints  of  Brandeis' 
other  two  elements. 

There  is,  I  l^elieve,  a  logical 
explanation  for  this.  Brandeis 
is  a  young  school.  In  the  begin- 
ning it  has  needed  strong,  ag- 
gresive  leadership.  Its  most  im- 
portant goal  has,  of  necessity, 
been  the  collection  of  money 
for  Brandeis  had  to  be  built. 
This  has  given  Brandeis  a  pe- 
culiar but  neeessary  type  of 
one  man  leadership.  Moreover, 
this  leadership  has  succeeded 
in  miraculous  fashion.  How- 
ever, this  type  of  leadership, 
with  priority  on  the  necessity 
of  collecting  money,  has  made 
it    imposible    over   a   period   of 


years  for  the  president  to  be  as 
well  informed  as  possible 
about  the  changing  aspects  of 
the  Brandeis  campus.  This  lack 
of  information  has  been  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  decision- 
making w  h  i  c  Ii  has  failed  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the 
living  Brandeis  community, 
which  includes  the  student 
body  and  the  faculty. 

A  this  time,  Brandeis  has.  at 
the  very  least,  developed  some 
roots.  It  is  a  young  institution. 
As  such  its  priorities  must 
change.  Its  concern  with  the 
wishes  of  faculty  and  students 
must  increase.  It  sliould  be  re- 
membered that  tlie  administra- 
tion exists  for  the  students  and 
the  faculty,  and  not  tiie  revree 
the  faculty,  and  not  the  re- 
verse. 

Remedies 

In  order  to  eirect  these 
changes  there  are  several  steps 
which  might  be  taken.  The  first 
step  would  be  the  increased 
ability  of  students  and  faculty 
to  be  lepresenled  when  deci- 
sions arc  made  concerning  the 
interests  of  stud  e  n  I  s  and  dr 
faculty.  The  .second  step  would 
be  an  improved  undeistanding 
C)f  the  interests  of  these  two 
groups  by  those  persons  with 
the  legal  respo.isibility  for  eov- 
erning  this  University.  This 
might  be  expedited  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  positi()n  (»f 
University  Chancellor.  This 
man  could  concern  himself 
solely  with  problems  directly 
concerning  the  Brandeis  cam- 
pus as  a  living  community.  By 
not  being  directly  concerned 
with  somes  of  the  great  finan- 
cial problems  of  tiic  University, 
he  would  be  able  to  devote  his 
entire  tome  to  working  witii 
the  members  of  the  Brandeis 
community,  and  understanding 
the  problems  of  the  people  who 
li\'e  and  work  here. 

Though  these  two  steps  are 
in  no  .sense  panaceas,  they 
would  reflect  accurately  the 
changed  (and  changing)  his- 
torical position  of  Brandeis  as 
an  institution.  They  would  help 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
which,  in  the  largest  sense,  are 
problems  of  growth,  and  are 
problems  of  a  University  chang- 
ing so  fast,  that  its  problems 
are  difficult  to  recognize,  let 
alone  to  analyze  and  solve. 


Charity  Week 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

150  students  hosting  75  or- 
phans brought  to  campus  for  a 
day  of  parties  and  campus  ex- 
ploration. The  boys  and  girls, 
all  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
11,  were  introduced  to  the 
campus  radio-station  and  the 
gym,  and  enjoyed  a  show  pre- 
sented by  friends  of  their  hosts. 
Later,  they  ate  dinner  at  the 
campus  dining-rooms.  All  ex- 
penses for  the  day's  activities 
were  paid  by  the  Brandeis  ad- 
ministration. 


munity  at  large  Is  indicative  of 
the  new  concept  of  the  univer- 
sity as  an  instituticm  which  has 
more  purpo.se  than  to  exist 
v.ithin  it.self.  educaling  a  select 
group  of  people.  It  is  a  poten- 
tially rich  instriunent  with 
which  to  modify  the  entire 
community  in  which  it  exisli. 


SBR  Decision 


(Coniimied  jrom  Page  2) 

vides,  in  pari,  "The  President 
.  .  .  shall  cast  a  vote  only  in 
ca.se  of  a  tie  within  the  Student 
Council."  This  part  of  Article 
V  SL^ction  lb.  prescribing  legis- 
1  a  t  i  V  e  procedure,  supercedes 
any  contrary  provision  in  Rob- 
ert's Rules.  Council,  in  other 
words,  is  required,  under  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  to 
follow  certain  specified  proce- 
dures plus  those  additional  pro- 
cedures in  Robert's  Rules  which 
do  not  conflict  with  the  si^eci- 
fied  procedures. 

This  Court  is  being  asked  to 
declare,  on  the  basis  of  a  find- 
ing of  improper  procedure,  that 
Council  reached  a  decision  oth- 
er than  the  recorded  decision. 
Where  a  legislative  body  vio- 
lates procedural  rules  which 
it  establishes  for  enacting  leg- 
islation, courts  consistently  re- 
fu.se  to  review  the  procedure 
followed.  (The  United  States 
Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives establish  their  own 
rules  of  procedure.)  The  pro 
cedure  to  be  followed  by  the 
Student  Council  is  specified  in 
the  Constitution  a!id  By-Laws, 
incorporating  Robert's  Rules 
by  reference.  This  Court,  how- 
ever, should  not  inter[)rct  this 
inclusion    of    procedural    rules 

Education 

(Continvcd  from  Paqc  .1) 

that    we   do   not   have   to  leach 

everyone  to  read: 
Perhaps  in  the  prcscFit  dis- 
pensation we  should  be  as 
well  ofV  if  it  were  not  socially 
acceptable  for  large  numbers 
not  to  read.  It  would  be 
harder  to  regiment  people  if 
they  were  not  'well  inform- 
ed.' .  .  .  With  less  literacy, 
there  would  be  nu»re  'folk 
culture'  .  .  .  Serious  letters 
could  benefit  if  societ.v  were 
not  swamped  by  trash,  lies, 
and  bland  \er)jiage. 

This  may  be  true,  Init  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  extremely 
helpful  to  people  to  be  able  to 
read  the  la'oels  on  soup  cans 
and  tlie  directions  on  street 
signs,  even  if  nothing  else. 

Other  suggestions  of  CfOod- 
man's  seem  more  tenable:  he 
suggests  the  creation  of  smal- 
ler, more  informal  schools,  ed- 
ucational programs  more  closc- 
l.v  related  to  the  community, 
and  "work  farm"  schools  to 
replace  the  present  high 
schools. 

Let's  Take  a  Trip 

For  college.  Goodman  advo- 
cates the  abolition  of  grades — 
a  proposal  wliich  now  seems 
too  sensible  to  be  ignored. 
Goodman  also  slates  that  high 
school  graduates  should  have 
to  work  or  travel  for  two  years 
before  entering  college.  This 
proposal  sounds  attractive,  but 
we  are  led  back  to  the  same 
old  dilemma.  Where  could  the 
adolescents  work?  High  .school 
graduates  are  probably  not  in- 
capable of  doing  work:  there 
are  simply  not  enough  jobs  in 
the  economy  to  accommodate 
them.  This  problem  seems  to 
be  at  the  heart  of  what  Good- 
man and  Musgrove  are  saying. 
There  are  not  enough  jobs,  but 
so  long  as  employment  is  the 
paramount  virtue  in  the  soci- 
ety, adolescents  will  be  kept  in 
school.      If     "creative    leisure" 


Eleven  Cents 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

two  rooms  in  two  difTerent 
buildings,  and  the  younger  of 
the  two  classes  u.ses  planks  of 
wood  on  bricks  for  desks  and 
benches.  I'm  trying  to  round 
up  about  200  Frencii-English 
dictionaries,  too.  The  younger 
class,  the  Sixieme,  has  92  stu- 
dents, but  a  third  of  them  will 
be  flunked  out.  And  the  Cin- 
quieme  (approximate  equal  of 
eighth  grade)  has  sixty-five  stu- 
dents. In  Tomegbe  I  have  only 
twenty-two  notcbookii  to  grade 
each  week, 
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in  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  as  justifying  judicial  re- 
view of  procedure  whenever 
any  individual  or  group,  with 
an  interest  in  a  dhVerent  deci- 
sion by  Council,  questions  the 
way  in  which  the  decision  was 
reached.  The  exercise  of  such 
a  review  power  would  leave  in 
doubt  the  legality  of  all  legis- 
lative action.  . 

n 

Mr.  Evans'  argument,  that 
Article  VI  Section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  Article  1  Section 
2  of  the  By-Laws  provide  for 
an  election  for  freshman  class 
representatives,  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  unequivocal 
wording  the  those  provisions. 
Article  VI  Section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution states,  "The  Student 
Council  shall  be  composed  of 
the    following     members    .    .    . 

Two  members  elected  from  the 
Freshman  class  to  serve  from 
the  time  of  tlieir  election  to  the 
seating  of  the  new  Student 
Council  .  .  ."  Article  1  Section 
2  of  the  By-I^aws  provides,  ''A 
special  freshman  election,  su- 
pervised by  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee, siiall  be  held  immedi- 
ately before  the  winter  recess." 
Petitioners,  members  of  the 
fresliman  class,  .seek  represen- 
tation for  their  class  on  Student 
Council.  Having  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  case,  petitioners 
have  standing  to  institute  a 
cause  of  action  in  this  court. 
Student  Council's  refusal  to 
authorize  an  election,  clearly 
required  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  permits  this 
Caurt  to  provide  a  remedy.  A 
court  order,  to  require  the 
Elections  Committee  to  hold  an 
election,  as  provided  undv-r  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  is 
the  only  form  of  relief  open  to 
petitioners^.   . 

The  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  take  precedence  over 
ru  les  passed  by  Council. 
The  six  days,  which  are  avail- 
able between  now  and  the  final 
election,  while  shorter  than 
desirable,  will  not  create  a 
hardship  suHicient  to  justify 
extending  the  dale  provided  m 
tlie  By-Laws.  Holding  the  elec- 
tion after  the  vacation  would 
shorten  the  already  very  sliort 
terms  of  the  future  freshmaa 
representatives  and  further  de- 
lay the  date  when  the  fresh- 
man class  would  be  represent- 
ed on  Council. 

Fditor's  Note:  The  Justice 
has  deleted  certain  sections 
of  the  text. 
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was  an  important  value  (as 
Goodman  thinks  it  should  be) 
the  schools  could  break  from 
their  circular  dilcirima  by 
deemphasizing  the  importance 
of  future  employment. 

Thus.  Goodman  and  Mus- 
grove have  provided  a  critique 
of  education  which  may,  in 
time,  bring  about  reforms  in 
the  school  system.  They  clearly 
and  forcefully  articulate  the 
need  for  society  to  abolish  its 
bias  towards  uncreative  and  un- 
necessary employment.  If  this 
value  change  is  made,  the 
schools  would  certainly  follow 
suit  and  change  for  the  better. 
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sence  of  heat  and  light.  This 
oi-cured  in  Hamilton  where  a 
girl  lell  in  a  stairwell.  The  fall 
was  caused  by  poor  lighting 
and  surprise  when  the  iigiils 
went  out.  The  injury  was  not 
ijerious. 

Students  in  Hamilton,  unable 
to  do  anything  that  required 
seeing,  occupied  themselves 
with  bull  sessions,  parties,  and 
panty  raids.  The  freshmen  men 
claimed  that  the  raids  on  Ren- 
field  and  Usen  were  successful, 
but  one  senior  resident  coun- 
cilor complained  that  she  was 
successful  in  restraining  100 
charging  freshmen 
handed.  She  wondered  what 
was  happening  to  the  virility  ol 
the  Brandeis  man. 

One  creative  group  gave  the 
night  some  festivity  by  march- 
ing from  quad  to  quad  with 
lighted  candles  and  singing 
"Come  All  Ye  Faithful"  and 
other   Christmas   Carols. 

In    North,    where    the    light 
was  better,  students   filled  the 
hiills   studying    for   a 
exam    schedult^d    for 
day.  There  were  eflorls 
ftudents   to   boycott    the 


Savio 


Berkel 


eiey 


(Cojitinued  from  Page  4) 


Bio.  Sci. 
the  next 
to  get 
exam 
or  have  the  exam  cancelled,  but 
these  all  failed. 

The  Kutz  snack  bar  was 
totally  dark  and  rather  empty. 
However  it  was  giving  away 
free  ice-cream  since  its  refrig- 
erator had  stopped.  Director  of 
Dining  Services  Norman 
Grimm  later  ordered  the  snack 
bar  to  offer  free  cups  of  coffee 
to  all  students. 

By  10:30  Hamilton  was  al- 
moFt  completely  dark,  as  flash- 
lights and  candles  joined  the 
emergency  lights  in  failure.  An 
unusually  large  number  of  stu- 
dents went  to  bed  at  a  "rea- 
sonable"   hour. 

Power  was  restorcnl  at  1:38 
AM  Friday  morning  after  Bos- 
ton Edison  crews  worked  for 
six  hours  to  splice  the  .*;horted 
cable.  Edison  crews  were  un- 
able to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  short. 


a  Quisling.  Together  Scalopino 
and  Kerr  had  proposed  a 
"peace  plan"  which  would  put 
ofi"  the  crisis  while  issues  were 
looked  into  closely,  but  says 
Savio,  *'we  were  tired  of  wait- 
ing; we'd  been  waxing  eloquent 
debating  the  issues  for  three 
months.  (Scalopino  in  as  much 
the  recipient  of  Savio's  scorn — 
and  it  is  plentiful — as  is  Kerr.) 
About  fifteen  minutes  after  his 
forced  exit  from  the  stage, 
Savio,  as  he  modestly  put  it, 
*  *  m  a  de  my  announcements." 
The  next  day,  the  faculty  sen- 
ate voted  to  accept  a  "radical 
single-   faculty  proposal." 

Apparently  most  of  the  pro- 
testing stems  from  a  board  of 
regents  dictum  that,  to  quote 
Savio,  "the  university  has  the 
right  to  regulate  the  content  of 
speech  when  speech  advocates 
unlawful,  off-campus  actions." 
How  much  injustice  is  neces- 
sary, one  wonders,  for  a  faculty 
to  take  such  a  strong  .stand 
against  the  administration?  One 
faction  of  students  at  Brandeis 
thinks  that  the  faculty  has  been 
all  too  reticent  and  timid  in  op- 
posing the  administration.  Do 
we  need  an  issue  as  clear  as 
that  of  free  speech?  Or  do  we 
neeili  a  Mario  Savio,  who  sees 
himself  as  the  inspirer  of  a 
"decimated  faculty  with  no 
unity  still  feeling  the  effect 
of  the  fifties,  who  finally  stood 
like  men."  Or  do  we  need  bet- 
ter organization  of  discontent — 
discontent  of  the  sort  tersely 
expressed  by  the  California 
student  who  said,  "I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  being  spat  upon?" 

I  suspect  that  we  got  only  a 
brief  sample  of  Mr.  Savio's  ora- 
torical style,  however,  for  most 
of  the  speech  was  almost  con- 
versational in 
The  audience 
willing  to  be 
Mr.  Savio  did 


Hicks 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
In  the  ensuing  dialogue  Mrs. 
Hicks  insisted  that  a  school  is 
not  inferior  because  it  is  racial- 
ly distinct.  She  cited  the  Quin- 
ey  school  which  is  largely 
Cfhinese  and  gets  a  high  per- 
centage of  children  into  Boston 
Latin.  Again  she  has  inadvert- 
ently pointed  to  the  special 
position  of  the  Negro  in  this 
culture  and  the  resulting  need 
lor  special  action. 

Mrs.     Hicks     was 
asked  whetht^r  she 
integrated     society. 
that    integration    is 
and  that  the  Boston 
stem  is  integrated 


explicitly 
favored   an 

She     said 

the    Utopia 

school  sys- 

( which   was 


schools  for 
Mrs.  Hicks 
profundity. 


most  reassuring  news).  When 
asked  about  the  possibility  of 
spreading  out  the  disciplinary 
problem,  she  replied  that  the 
School  Committee  was  solving 
the  problem  at  its  source  by 
education. 

If  one  thing  had  been  made 
clear  in  the  preceding  dialogue 
it  was  that  Mrs.  Hicks  was 
totally  ignorant  of  what  the 
source  is.  She  addec*  that  the 
main  problem  in  Roxbury  is  the 
ii.fiux  of  illiterate  children 
from  the  South  whom  "we 
cant  very  well  .send  to  the 
immigrants.'  Alas, 
has  stumbled  into 
Illiterate  Negro 
children  moving  from  the  South 
to  the  North  might  be  better  off 
il  they  were  actually  from  a 
foreign  country  rather  than 
in  effect  from  a  foreign  country. 

The  evening  continued  in 
this  fashion.  She  was  asked  if 
a  racially  separate  school  was 
bad  as  such.  She  replied  that  it 
wa.«;n't.  (I  thought  that  issue 
had  been  decided  in  1954.)  She 
defined  integration  as  "all  peo- 
ple living  together."  When 
questioned  specifically  about 
the  school  system,  she  said:  (al- 
most verbatim)  integration  is 
the  opposite  of  segregation;  we 
don't  have  segregation:  there- 
fore we  have  integration.  To 
make  sure  that  no  rationaliza- 
tions would  feel  left  out,  she 
added  that  it  is  not  segrega- 
tion if  people  want  to 
themselves  and 
that  .  .  .  "you  and 


tone.    Too    bad. 
seemed    quite 
roused,    and    all 
was  call  out  the 
names  of  various  good  guys  and 
bad  guys  in  order  to  get  a  re- 
sporise.    He  had  hardly  warmed 
up  him.self  when   he  compared 
Clark  Kerr  with  a  local  villain: 
"like  Dr.  Sachar — great  liberal 
reputation."     And    applause 
forth.    A   little  later  on   he  de- 
scribed   the    Kerr-Scalopino 
speech    to    13.000   as   "half   and 
half  of  platitudes  and  lies:  I'm 
sure  you're  more  than  familiar 
with   them."     (Applau.se   at   the 
semicolon,    growing    louder    at 
then  end  of  the  sentence.) 
Workers  of  the  World  .  .  . 

But  only  in  the  last  minute 
did  he  give 'em  hell.  He  brought 
his  hands  out  of  his  pockets, 
raised  his  voice  to  an  impas- 
sioned pitch.  "If  you  have  a 
faculty  member  denied  tenure 
without  good  reason;  if  you 
.  .  ."  etc..  "You  gotta  go  out  .  .  . 
You  gotta  strike  "  "In  loco  par- 
entis is  a  crock  of  crap  '  |loud 
applause,  some  standing  for  an 
ovation  j.  And  .somewhere  to 
the  left  of  the  stage,  a  voice 
sounded  very  much  like  the 
male  cheer-leaders  at  football 
games  yelled,  "Let's  gooooooo." 

one  suggested  that  the  situation 
she  was  describing  was  precise- 
ly what  was  meant  by  de  facto 
segregation,  she  finally  ran  out 
of  dead  horses  and  threw  up 
her  hands.  She  said  that  we 
should  be  happy  that  she  was 
doing  so  much  for  the  cultural- 
ly deprived  children  and  that 
we  were  playing  a  game  of 
semantics.  Mrs.  Hicks  had  in- 
advertently hit  it  on  the  nose 
again. 

Murray  Sums  It  Up 

It  had  been  a  rather  enjoy- 
able evening,  laughing  at  bad 
logic  and  being  fascinated  by 
the  confrontation  between  Mrs. 
Hicks  and  the  civil  rights  work- 
ers; but  I  am  reminded  of  a 
comment  made  by  Murray 
Kempton  upon  a  confrontation 
between  Linus  Pauling  and  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. "The  audience  at 
the  hearings  was  generally  hos- 
tile and  derisive  to  the  Sub- 
committee; there  were  ripples 
of  laughter  at  each  inanity  of 
Sourwine's,  at  each  stroke  of 
Dr.  Pauling's.  It  was,  of  course, 
the  happy  laughter  of  superior 
beings  in  the  presence  of  fools 
But  we  are  hardly  superior  be- 
ings when  fools  have  subpeona 
power  anc^  the  prerogative  of 
separate  punishing  laughter  ...  As  it  is, 
reminded  when  we  laugh  at  the  Senate 
I  both  know    Internal    Security    Subcommit- 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

In  many  ways  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  is 
an  example  of  such  a  future. 
Here  27,00  students  are  reduced 
to  punched  codes,  then  sorted, 
sifted,  ordered,  and  reordered 
by  operators  and  mnehines  that 
never  see  them.  The  quality  of 
instruction  is  high,  but  due  to 
the  large  size  of  classes,  few 
students  ever  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  insiruclors.  When 
Clark  Kerr  calls  it  a  factory 
he  is  not  speaking  figuratively. 

Negotiations  Become  a 
Charade 

In  view  of  these  conditions — 
the  prevailing  ethos  of  admin- 
istrators, the  emasculated  ini- 
tiative of  the  faculty,  and  the 
frustration  of  the  students  —  it 
is  not  surprising  that  negotia- 
tions between  these  groups  be- 
came a  charade.  Living  by  the 
creed,  "don't  say  anything  that 
might  be  controversial,"  the 
bureaucrats  could  not  conceive 
that  anyone  could  sincerely  de- 
sire freedom  of  expression.  In 
the  face  of  this,  the  student 
could  only  feel  that  negotiation 
was  hopeless.  The  faculty,  in 
turn,  felt  ill-used  by  both  sides. 

By  the  end  of  November,  stu- 
dents again  were  violating  uni- 
versity regulations  and  further 
discussions  of  the  issues  were 
cancelled.  The  administration 
then  prepared  a  Machiavellian 
move  of  apparently  compromis- 
ing in  favor  of  student  demands 
while  retaining  the  option  of 
intimidating  civil  rights  work- 
ers. At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  the  ruler  governing 
political  activities  on  campus 
were  liberalized,  but  the  ad- 
ministration insisted  on  their 
dubious  right  to  hold  campus 
speakers  personally  responsible 
for  unlawful  acts  such  as  sit- 
ins  that  might  occur. 

Following  this,  the  adminis- 
tration in  an  apparently  cyni- 
cal, but  possibly  just  incom- 
petent move,  decided  to  press 
charges  against  the  recently 
reinstated  student  leaders  of 
the  demonstrations  of  October 
1  and  2.  As  one  faculty  member 
put  it,  "the  students  under- 
standably felt  tricked."  On  De- 
cember 2,  1,500  students  sat-in 
the  administration  building, 
Sproul  Hall,  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  apparently  blind 
workings  of  the  bureaucracy  to 
a  halt  and  reinstitute  some  form 
of   rational    negotiations. 

Demonstrations  Orderly 

The  demonstration  was  order- 
ly and  non-violent.  Some  stu- 
dents studied,  some  watched 
movies,  and  some  sang  folk 
.songs  with  Joan  Baez.  A  "free- 
dom school*'  was  held  by  teach- 
ing a.ssistants  and  instructors  on 
one  floor  and  a  special  Chanu- 
kah  service  was  held  in  the 
main  lobby.  At  2  a.m..  E>ecem- 
ber  3rd.  Governor  Brown  called 
these  activities   "anarchy"   and 


ordered  police  to  surround  the 
building  an<.  make  anests. 
From  that  time  until  late  after- 
noon, Sproul  Hall  echoed  to  the 
cries  of  passive  students  being 
dragged  down  stairs. 

In  the  students'  eyes  the  bur- 
geoning bureaucracy  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  shown  to 
not  only  have  clay  feet,  but 
lead  backsides  and  heads  of 
brick.  The  myth  of  their  omni- 
potent wisdom  and  justice  has 
been  shattered.  Their  view  of 
dissent  as  psychopathic,  of  so- 
cial protest  as  criminal,  of  pro- 
fessors as  humble  servants  and 
students  as  simple-minded  chil- 
dren stands  repudiated  by  the 
reality  of  the  present  situation. 

The  situation  is  serious. 
Many  members  of  the  faculty 
and  student  body  are  preparing 
to  leave  for  other  academic 
environments.  The  institutions 
cannot  survive  these  events 
without  lasting  scars.  Much  has 
bc^n  sacrificed.  Perhaps  meji 
like  Clark  Kerr  will  regard 
these  sacrifices  as  irrational,  ir- 
relevant, and  unimportant  in  the 
face  of  the  inexorable  'wave  of 
the  future."  Let  us  hope,  in- 
.stead  that  these  sacrifices,  both 
personal  and  collective,  may  be 
the  beginning  of  a  different 
kind  of  future  where  organiza- 
tions will  be  stibject  to  men 
and  men  will  be  subject  to 
nothing  but  their  own  know- 
ledge, love,  and  creative  en- 
deavors. 

As  for  the  immediate  future, 
.students  .say  they  shall  have 
freedom  of  speech  and  political 
activitiy  on  the  campus  in  spite 
of  police  interference,  admin- 
istration antagonism,  or  politi- 
cal   intimidation. 


Gold  finger 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Job  who  takes  him  down  a  side 
road  near  the  airport  and  gives 
him  the  business  with  a  tran- 
quilizer gun. 

Rather  than  end  here,  the  ac- 
tion picks  up  and  moves  on 
swiftly.  Odd  Job  drives  his  un- 
conscious passenger  to  a  scrap 
metal  yard  and  gets  out  of  the 
car  just  as  a  crane  with  a  huge 
claw  picks  the  car  up  and  de- 
posits it  in  a  monster  scrap 
metal  press.  Several  impres- 
sive seconds  later  he  drives  by 
in  a  pick-up  truck  and  another 
crane  with  an  electro-magnet 
deposits  the  car,  now  in  the 
form  of  a  dense  square  of 
metal  about  two  feet  across,  in 
the  back  of  the  pickup.  Gold- 
finger  wants  the  car  back  so  he 
can  melt  out  his  gold  bullion. 

Sean  Connery  leaves  one  in 
no  more  doubt  as  to  his  acting 
ability  than  in  any  of  the  other 
Bond  movies,  ."^o  if  you  have 
seen  him  l>efore,  you  know 
what  to  expect.  Some  of 
Bond's  manner  as  it  comes 
across  in  the  original  books  by 
Ian  Fleming  is  unavoidably 
lost.  There  is  no  time  on  the 
screen  for  Bond  to  be  as  com- 
pletely suave  about  ordci  ing 
his  food  as  he  is  in  print.  All 
we  get  here  is  a  jerky,  out  of 
place  sentence  like  "Don't  for- 
get to  rinse  out  the  glass  with 
vermouth." 

This  movie  is  recommended 
to  all  Bond  fans  who  will  like 
it  even  though  they  will  realize 
that  nowhere  does  the  success 
of  the  plot  depend  on  Bond's 
resourcefulness  but  on  a  vari- 
ety of  gadgets  and  on  Bond's 
ability  to  make  even  the  most 
resistant  of  women. 
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Tripartite 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
than  decide  on  specific  eampus 
policies  and  rules.  Council 
President  Mora  went  on  reeord 
as  being  opposed  to  the  pro- 
po.sal. 

The  Ad  Committee  rejected 
the  Tripartite  Government,  say- 
ing that  "the  assumption  of 
proportional  r<>pre.sentation  as 
expressed  in  this  plan  is  inad- 
missable  for  all  levels  of  Uni- 
versity administration."  The 
Committee's  alternative  propo- 
sal called  for  a  committee  of 
Student  Council  members,  resi- 
dent council  Presidents,  and  Ad 
Committee  member.»^  to  aet  as  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  campus 
a  flairs. 
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CO-OPerative 

BARBER  SHOP 

Neiif  to  »K« 
Bronrfeis  Ceop 

Wottkom,  Mass. 
"Som"  Skiliano 


LUKAS  FOS! 

comhicting 
THE   BUFFALO   PHILHARMONIC 

Soloists  Inctmk;  BETHANY  BEASDSLEE  &  WIttlAM  WOLFF 

Totivai  0»na»  Frcdoeta  Cottigs.  200  voices 

After  the  unprecedented  $<tcce$s  of  aw  presentation 
of  the  four  different  versioei  of  the  Messiah,  we 
offer  what  promises  to  be  a  tremeedouslv  excltine 
event— Mozart's  orchestration  of  Mawtel's  ''Messiah 
iHKk  ItMUS  FOSS,  condoctor.  Ttcitets  go  on  sale  today 
at  noon,  at  PtuihsrmoMc.  Hall. 

December  23,  1964 

A  MOZART  EVENING  WITH  LUKAS  FOSS 

PIANO  CONCERTI 

Philharmonic  HaH,  Lincoln  Center 


December  27,  1964 

VIVALDI  PERGOIESI    EVENING  WITH   BRIAN   PRIESTWAN, 
Former  Director  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre 
Philharmonic  Halt,  Lincoln  Center 

And  THE  SALZBURG  MARIONEHES  wilt  be  performing 
daily  at  Town  Halt,  123  West  43rd  Street 
Through  January  3,  performing  "The  Magic  Flute",  "The 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio"  and  "Die  Fledermaus" 

For  detailed  information  write: 

Jay  K.  Hoffman  &  George  F.  Schut2  Concert  Presentations 

64  West  56tri  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York 
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THE     JUSTICE 


December  15,   1944 


'  On  the  Judges  Bench 

Hoop-La 


Pete 


The  Judges  have  yet  to  win  a  ball  game  as  they 
stand  0-6  at  press  time.  They're  a  much  better  ball  club 
than  the  record  shows.  Against  Rhodey,  WPl  and  MIT 
the  Judges  held  the  lead  in  the  second  half.  But  the  Blue 
and  White  could  not  hold  on  to  win. 

The  potential  is  there.  The  Judges  can  score.  They 
proved  that  against  Harvard.  They  can  run  and  they  can 
ball-hawk.  But  they  haven't  been  able  to  win. 

Defense  is  the  problem.  Dave  Jacobson  and  Santo 
Cimino  can't  consistently  outrebound  taller  and  stronger 
opponents.  The  Judges  need  more  height  and  strength — 
a  perennial  problem. 

The  way  for  the  Blue  and  White  to  win  is  to  use  their 
potential  to  its  limits.  Press,  run,  fast  break,  ball-hawk — 
this  has  to  be  the  Judges  formula  for  victory.  Brandeis 
must  use  its  s[)eed,  skill  and  aggressiveness  to  comi>ensate 
for  lack  of  height. 

Richie  Hymoff,  Steve  Goldstein,  Richie  Epstein  and 
Eric  Epstein  are  all  capable  of  harassing  the  opposition 
and  ball-hawking.  Brandeis  should  employ  a  half-court 
press  and  capitalize  on  steals  and  bad  passes.  The  Judges 
should  try  to  fast  break  more  often.  If  they  show  the 
hustle  and  aggressiveness  they  are  capable  of,  they  will 
win. 

The  offense  is  no  problem.  Barry  Zimmerman  has  one 
of  the  better  shots  in  the  Boston  area  and  rates  with  John 
Austin  of  B.C.  and  Randy  Cross  of  Boston  University. 
Richie  Hymoff  can  drive  and  score  against  taller  men. 
Dave  Jacobson  proved  he  could  play  college  basketball 
against  Harvard.  He  has  the  potential  to  be  a  star. 

Jeff  Schwamm  has  now  broken  into  the  starting  line- 
up. He  is  a  good  playmaker  and  can  shoot  as  well  as  re- 
bound. Jack  Rovner,  the  other  freshman,  has  been  very 
effective  in  his  limited  appearances.  The  Epstein  boys, 
Richie  and  Eric,  and  Steve  Goldstein  have  the  s|)eed  and 
skill,  if  not  the  scoring  ability,  to  keep  the  Judges  defense 
tight  and  the  offense  moving. 

The  makings  of  a  winning  basketball  team  are  here. 

The  Blue  and  White  open  in  January  against  Clark.  Let's 

see  the  Judges  win,  and  win  big.  against  the  Clarkies. 

•        •        • 

An  interesting  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the  gym 
last  Thursday.  The  Women's  Basketball  Team,  better 
known  as  the  Judgettes,  had  taken  a  strong  2-0  lead  over 
Burdette  in  the  squads'  opening  game.  Suddenly,  as  Co- 
Capt.  Pat  Rosenthal  drove  around  one  of  Burdette's  5-7 
blond  forwards,  it  went  dark.  Either  fate  or  the  gods  were 
against  the  Judgettes  as  the  game,  Brandeis'  first  hoop 

victory  in-the-making,  was  called  on  account  of  darkness. 

♦  ♦         * 

,  The  Brandeis  fencing  team  stands  2-2  after  scoring  a 
.15-12  victory  over  Norwich  Saturday.  The  Judges  had 
defeated  Holy  Cross,  19-8,  last  Wednesday.  Sabremen 
Richie  Cohen,  Dan  Shamos  and  Neil  Barnett  all  made 
good  showings.  Ei)eeman  John  Kalish  and  foilman  Dick 
Steinberg  also  were  very  effective  in  the  fencers*  two 
victories.  •         ♦         ♦ 

Steve  Heller,  the  Judges*  regular  right  forward,  will 
be  out  indefinitely.  Steve,  a  6-2  junior,  has  been  bothered 
by  his  hands  and  will  undergo  tests  to  determine  his 
malady.  His  loss  will  be  hard-felt  by  the  floundering  hoop- 
sters. 

Joe  Schuldiner,  our  wrestling  manager,  came  off  the 
bench  Friday  afternoon  to  pin  Rod  Kanehl  of  Rhode 
Island  College  in  the  unlimited  weight  class  and  give  the 
Judges  a  21-13  victory  for  the  rastlers'  first  victory. 
Capt.  Bob  Lerman  pinned  his  opponent,  Joe  DeMuro  de- 
cisioned  his  man.  Norm  Wilson  pinned  his  man  in  the 
meet's  best  match,  Roger  Gottleib  won  a  decision  and 
Schuldiner's  victory  clinched  it  for  the  Judges. 


MIT  Tops  Judges,  58-56, 
On  Mazola's  Jump  Shot 

By  RIC  USLANER 

The  court  Judges  were  behind  only  four  times  Tuesday  night  in  their  annual 
meeting  with  MIT  at  the  Shapiro  Athletic  Center.  One  of  those  instances  came  at  the 
end  of  the  game  which  the  Engineers  from  Cambridge  managed  to  win  by  a  58-56 
score. 

The  other  three  occurred 
early  in  the  first  half  and  by 
half-time  the  Judges  seemed 
to  be  picking  up  the  momen- 
tum which  they  hoped  would 
carry  them  to  their  first  victory 
of  the  young  season.  Barry 
Zimmerman  had  scored  17 
points  in  the  first  half  and  the 
Brandeis  defense  was  tighter 
than  it  had  been  to  date.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  victory  in  the 
air,  but  the  Judges  were,  in  the 
end,  to  go  down  to  their  fourth 
straight  defeat. 

Zimmerman  led  the  Brandeis 
scorers  with  24  points;  Santo 
Cimino  added  another  12  to  the 
Judges*  total.  The  MIT  high 
scorers  were  Alexander  Wil- 
son with  16.  Frank  Yin  with 
12.  and  Bob  Grady  with  11.  In 
addition,  the  Judges  gave  their 
best  showing  of  the  year  from 
the  free  throw  line,  missing 
only  1  out  of  11  foul  shots.  The 
Judges  played  without  the  aid 
of  starter  Steve  Heller,  who  is 
out  with  an  injury. 

The  first  half  amounted  to  a 
"shot-for-shot"  game.  The 
Judges  weren't  able  to  hold  on 
to  any  substantial  lead  they 
gained,  but  neither  were  the 
Engineers  able  to  overtake  the 
Judges  when  their  spurts 
gained  momentum. 

A  five-point  Brandeis  lead 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
quarter  vanished  as  Grady  and 
John  Mazola  pounded  out  sev- 
eral quick  MIT  goals.  The  lead 

liHst   Night's  game 

NortheaKtern   73 
Brandeis   56 


Basketball  Statistics 

FM4  Go«l« 

Fre«  Tliroir* 

Ploy*r  (fitll  iMiii*) 

Scored 

1  Atn.  Pet. 

Scor«4  AtH.    Pc». 

Ay9. 

No. 

Ay* 

Richard  Hymoflf 

29 

55  .527 

23 

34   .676 

3.4 

81 

162 

Barry  Zimmerman 

39 

72   .542 

12 

15  .800 

5.0 

90 

18(» 

David  Jacobson 

18 

41   .439 

13 

23   .050 

6.6 

49 

98 

Santo  Cimino 

16 

45  .356 

18 

29   .621 

6.8 

50 

100 

Steve  Heller 

2 

8  .250 

0 

2   .000 

1.7 

4 

1.3 

Steve  Goldstein 

3 

5  .600 

0 

1   .000 

1.8 

6 

15 

Jeff  Schwamm 

5 

19   .263 

3 

5   .600 

2.2 

28 

5.6 

Mel  Segal 

0 

3   .000 

2 

3   .667 

1.66 

7 

2  3 

Jack  Rovner 

• 

3    460 

5 

6   .833 

2.4 

17 

3.4 

Eric  Epstein 

2 

5  .400 

0 

0   .000 

4 

1.3 

Mike  Leiderman 

1 

6   .167 

0 

0   .000 

1.0 

2 

0.7 

Richard  Epstein 

2 

3   .666 

2 

2   1.000 

.7 

6 

2.0 

Gerry  Katz 

0 

0  .000 

0 

0  .000 

Own  Team 

Totals 

123 

291   .422 

78 

120  .650 

30.4 

325 

648 

Opponents' 

Totaks 

146 

324  .451 

83 

135   .615 

47.6 

379 

758. 

(Includes  games  thru  Sat,,  Dec.  12) 

was  restored,  but  by  the  time 
the  quarter  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  Engineers  had  once 
again  tied  the  score.  Brandeis 
led  by  two  going  into  the  final 
quarter. 

The  Brandeis  spread  see- 
sawed between  two  and  four 
points  through  most  of  the  final 
quarter  despite  a  concerted 
MIT  press.  The  Judges'  shoot- 
ing was  off,  but  fine  defensive 
maneuvers  by  Zimmerman, 
Cimino,  and  freshman  Jack 
Rovner  kept  the  Engineers 
from  gaining  on  them. 

With  40  seconds  left  Mazola 
of  MIT  tied  the  score  at  56-56. 


The  Judges  were  unable  to 
score  and  Mazola  scored  on  a 
jump  shot  with  just  two  sec- 
onds left  in  the  game.  Bran- 
deis regained  possession  of  the 
ball,  but  as  Hymoff  threw  the 
ball  downcourt,  it  hit  a  wire  on 
the  gym  roof  and  went  out  of 
bounds.  MIT  took  possession 
and  won  the  game. 

In  a  preliminary  match,  an 
intramural  team  defeated  a 
faculty  team  by  a  score  of 
35-33.  The  contest  featured  the 
North  A  cheerleaders.  The 
"cuties"  joined  the  regular 
Brandeis  misses  in  the  varsity 
game. 


He 


Wh 


The  Judjres,  led  by  freshman  Dave  Jacobson  and  sen- 
ior Co-Capt.  Richie  Hymoff,  played  a  superb  second-half 
Saturday  night  as  they  racked  up  55  iwints.  Unfortunately 
it  was  ajrainst  Harvard's  second  team  and  after  a  5:5-28 

half-time  count  in  the  Crimson's^|, ^ 

favor. 


ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEEK 
Dave  Jacobson  scored  30  points 
against  Harimrd  Sat.  nite.  Dave 
is  a  6-5  freshman  jrom  Falls 
Church,  Va. 


OPENING  DEC.  22-JAN.   3 

BOB  GIBSON 

RICHIE  HAVENS  TRIO 
ZAHARIA 

NIGHT  OWL  CAFE 

GREENWICH   VILLAGE 

118  W.   3RD  ST.   RESERVATIONS  —  OR  78060 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789  Mo  in   Street 


WALTHAM 

Open  5  A.M.   Close  9:00  P.M. 
Forking  in  Reor 


Brandeis  fought  back  from  a 
30-point  deficit  early  in  the 
second  half  but  could  not  gath- 
er the  momentum  to  overcome 
the  Crimson's  height  and  depth. 
Harvard  never  gave  up  the 
lead  after  the  first  two  min- 
utes and  wound  up  a  101-83 
victor. 

Dave  Jacobson,  the  Brandeis 
frosh  phenom.  poured  in  30 
points    and    gathered    nine    re- 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Woterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.    —    TW  3-9450    —     Poul  Smith 


'▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼J 

WEST  END     ^ 


SERVICENTER 

U-HAUL 
TRUCKi  ond  TRAILERS 


ECONO.   CAR 
CAR    RENTALS 

809  Main   Street 

(Corner  of  Bocon) 
W\LTHAM.    MASS. 
TWinbrook   3-9338 


•4 


CAR  WANTED 

Leaving  your  cor  on  compus  dur- 
ing vocoHon?  If  could  eorn  you 
$10-$20.     ril   provide   insurance. 

MARK   SONNENBLICK 
TW  3-9266 


CINEMA  KENMORE  SQ. 

(Boston) 
Peter  Finch  -  Rito  Tuthin^h^M 

''Girl  with  Green  Eyes" 
PARK  SQ.  CINEMA 

(Boston) 
and 

Ingmor  Bergman's  Masferpiece 

WINTER  LIGHT 
ESQUIRE  CINEMA 

(Cambridge) 

Jeon-Poul  Belmondo  in 

"THAT   MAN    FROM   RIO" 

Pefer  Sellers  in 
"A   SHOT   IN    THE    DARK" 


bounds  in  the  Judges'  losing 
cause.  Dave  was  one  of  the 
few  Brandeis  bright  spots 
chalking  up  21  points,  five 
blocks  and  four  steals  in  the 
second  half. 

Richie  Hymoff  was  the  Judges 
other  bright  spot,  scoring  27 
points  and  seven  assists.  The 
5-10  guard  also  hauled  in  six 
rebounds  and  had  five  steals. 
He  was  11  for  16  from  the  foul 
line  and  8  for  11  from  the 
floor. 

The  Judges  went  out  to  a 
2-0  lead  as  Hymoff  stole  the 
ball  and  passed  into  Jacobson 
for  a  quick  two  points.  Har- 
vard broke  into  the  game  with 
two  free  throws  by  big  Barry 
Williams.  Keithe  Sedlacek  hit 
with  a  jumper  to  put  the  Crim- 
son ahead  and  they  never  re- 
linquished the  lead. 

The  Crimson  used  their 
height  advantage  effectively  to 
outrebound  Brandeis  55  to  36. 
High  scorers  for  the  Cantabs 
were  Sedlacek  with  22,  6-4 
John  Scott  with  17  and  All-Ivy 
center  Merle  McClung  with  13. 
Williams  hit  for  10  points  and 
10  rebounds  and  soph  Gene 
Dressier  scored  nine. 

The  statistics  tell  the  story 
of  the  game.  The  Crimson  hit 
44  of  80  attempts  from  the  field 
for  55%.  Brandeis  was  29  for 
55  for  46%  The  Blue  and 
White  were  25  for  38  from  the 
free  throw  line  to  Harvard's  13 
for  22. 

Defense  was  the  problem  (as 
usual).  Harvard  averaged  6-2 
to  the  Judges'  six-feet-even  per 
man.  The  difference  enabled 
the  home  team  to  control  the 
boards  and  score  at  will. 

Incidentally,  the  Brandeij 
freshmen  were  crushed  by  a 
77-point  margin  as  the  Har- 
vard frosh  romped,  116-39.  It 
was  a  rather  pathetic  affair 

Pete  Weiner 
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Money  Will 


Ford  Grant; 
lemic  Growth 


Sachar  Meets  Students; 
Discusses  Ford  Grant 

President  Abram  L.  Sachar  spoke  Friday  to  a  group 
of  about  thirty  student  leaders  on  the  subject  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  grant.  This  was  the  second  meeting  held  to 
establish  closer  communication  between  the  student  body 
and  the  President.  The  meetings  also  give  students  a 
chance  to  ask  questions  concerning  University  policy. 

Ford* — 


The  Ford  Foundation  presented  a  second  $6  million  grant  to  Brandeis  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1964,  for  use  in  its  "over-all  academic  development."  Brandeis  was  one  of  five 
universities  to  be  so  honored  with  the  second  grant. 

President  Abram  L.  Sachar  announced  that  the  money  would  primarily  be  used 
to  encourage  endowments  for  faculty  chairs,  as  well  as  fellowships  and  scholarships. 
Endowments  for  a  chair  involve  the  donation  of  three-fourths  of  the  total  cost  by  the 
donor  with  the  additional  one-'l' — • 

program  since  it  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1960.  Including  the  re- 
cent grants,  the  Foundation  has 
awarded  a  total  of  $218.5  mil- 
lion. With  the  addition  of 
matching  funds,  the  funds 
available  to  higher  education 
total  $775  million. 

President  Sachar  commented, 
"The  East  is  an  area  of  aca- 
demic excellence  where  only 
the  best  is  appreciated.  Here 
we  are  —  a  teenager  among  the 
real  University  giants  —  and 
we  had  better  be  good,  and  stay 
good,  to  warrant  going  steady 
with  the  best.  It  means  a  great 
deal  to  have  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion refer  to  Brandeis  as  one 
of  the  national  centers  of  out- 
standing scholarship,  teaching 
and  service  to  society.  Every 
University  has  pressing  needs 
for  academic  endowments  to 
support  faculty  salaries." 

"It  is  research  who  sits  in  the 
parlor  and  entertains  the  visit- 
ing dignitaries.  Too  often, 
teaching  is  relegated  to  the  de- 
tail that  takes  place  below 
stairs  and  in  the  scullery. 
Henry  Adams  sounded  the  bell 
when  he  wrote  'a  teacher  af 
fects  eternity;  he  can  never  tell 
where  his  influence  stops.'  " 


quarter  to  be  added  from  the 
Ford  funds. 

Brandeis  must  raise  $18  mil- 
lion in  three  years  to  earn  the 
new  grant,  which  was  awarded 
under  the  Foundation's  Special 
Program  in  Education.  Brandeis 
received  a  first  $6  million  grant 
in  December,  1962,  the  terms 
of  earning  the  grant  being  the 
same.  However,  since  the  funds 
were  raised  in  18  months,  the 
University  was  allowed  by  Ford 
to  apply  for  the  present  grant. 

Also  receiving  second  grants 
with  Brandeis  were  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California 


and  Brown  University.  Henry 
T.  Heald,  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  said  that  these 
three  universities  "had  demon- 
strated that  with  the  support  of 
strong  educational  leadership 
and  imagination,  they  could 
marshal  the  financial  support 
vital  to  meet  the  high  goals 
they  have  set  for  themselves." 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
previously  received  second 
Ford  grants. 

Fifty-seven  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  received 
grants  under  the  Ford  special 


New  Rules  Formulated 
For  Leaves  of  Absence 

A  new  policy  affecting  leaves  of  absence  for  under- 
graduates has  been  in  effect  since  June,  ,1964.  Under  the 
new  plan,  only  upperclassmen  of  good  standing  may  take 
leaves. 

Under  the  old  rules,  applications  for  a  leave  and 
applications  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  leave  had  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Administrative* — 


In   talking   about    the 

grant,  Dr.  Sachar  spoke  about 
some  of  the  aims  which  the 
founders  had  in  mind  when 
they  set  out  to  build  the  Uni- 
versity. There  already  existed, 
he  said,  *'many  schools  whose 
students  and  faculty  we  wanted 
to  duplicate.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  stay  in  that  kind  of  a 
league,  we  needed  everything 
at  once.  People  got  the  impres- 
sion we  were  mad  about  build- 
ing "p^r  se.  But  we  couldn't 
wait.  We  had  to  do  it  all  at 
once." 

The  first  Ford  grant  went 
mostly  for  "sewers  and  roads." 
The  first  grant  was  also  used 
to  pay  off  outstanding  bills.  Dr. 
Sachar  candidly  noted  that 
"we  used  to  be  very  slow  pay- 
ers. The  Ford  grant  made  it 
possible  to  pay  off  many  bills 
and  now  we  discount  all  our 
bills." 

Dr.  Sachar  indicated  that  his 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  Ford 
grants  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  "get 
off  the  mendicant's  platform." 
He  indicated  that  his  main  in- 
terest in  the  field  of  fund-rais- 
ing at  this  point  was  to  estab- 
lish a  major  endowment  fund, 
"like  Harvard  has."  But,  he 
noted  jokingly,  "we  don't  ex- 
pect to  catch  up  with  Harvard 
for  at  least  another  two  years." 
( Harvard's  endowment  fund 
presently  pays  a  yearly  inter- 
est of  about  $45  million). 

Most  of  the  Ford  grant,  which 


must  be  matched  three  to 
one  by  outside  funds,  will  be 
used  to  endow  chairs  for  fac- 
ulty members.  It  will  hopefully 
relieve  the  University  Presi- 
dent of  the  "indignity  of  beg- 
ging from  year  to  year  for 
faculty  salaries." 

Dr.  Sachar  said  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  money  for  build- 
ings than  for  endowments,  be- 
cause the  building  provides  a 
"wonderful  immortality"  for 
the  donor.  "One  doesn't  put  a 
plaque  on  the  student  who  car- 
ries a  scholarship,"  he  said,  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  endow- 
ments are  more  difficult  to  at- 
tract because  they  lack  visi- 
bility. 

The  renowned  fund-raising 
ability  of  the  President  was 
demonstrated  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  University  al- 
ready had  received  funds  for 
five  endowed  chairs  since  the 
announcement  of  the  second 
grant.  The  cost  of  an  endowed 
chair  is  between  $250,000  and 
$400,000.  The  chairs  already 
endowed  are  chairs  in  sculp- 
ture, fine  arts,  (an  artist  in  resi- 
dence program),  and  two  chairs 
for  which  the  fields  have  not 
yet  been  designated. 

Dr.  Sachar  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  his  aim  is  to 
get  endowed  chairs  for  all  ten- 
ured faculty  members  (all  full 
professors  and  most  associate 
professors). 

{Continued  on  Page  6) 


Committee  of  the  Faculty.  Be 
yond  a  statement  of  intention 
to  return  at  a  specific  time, 
there  was  little  difference  be- 
tween a  leave  and  a  withdraw- 
al  from  the   University. 

Under  the  new  rules,  how- 
ever, a  student  in  good  stand- 
ing merely  notifies  the  Com- 
mittee of  his  intent  to  take  a 
leave  and  later  of  his  intent  to 
return.  He  does  not  have  to 
reapply  for  admission. 

These  rules  do  not  cover  stu- 
dents who  are  not  in  good 
standing  (those  on  probation 
or  warning)  because  leaves  of 
absence  are  considered  a  privi- 
lege for  them.  Dean  Sgan  said 
that  the  Committee  wants  to 
be  able  to  control  the  readmis- 
sion  of  those  not  in  good  stand- 
ing. When  such  a  student  wants 
to  return,  he  must  convince  the 
Committee  that  he  is  ready  to 
do  passing  work.  Applications 
to  withdraw  with  intention  of 
returning  by  those  on  proba- 
tion are  being  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  applications  to 
withdraw  permanently. 

Another  reason  for  the  new 
rule  is  that  it  enables  the  Com- 
mittee to  keep  track  of  students 
who  are  on  leave,  why  they  are, 
and  where.  The  change  in  rules 
was  prompted  by  a  report  by 
the  Committee  on  people  who 
leave  the  University,  which  was 
conducted  at  the  request  of  the 
Justice. 

Sgan  added  that  freshmen 
will  not  be  permitted  to  take 
leaves  of  absence  because  they 
lack  experience  in  college  life. 


New  Editors-iti'Chief  Elected 
Cohen,  Solman  to  Pilot  Justice 

Jeffrey  Cohen  '66  and  Paul  Solman  '66  were  named  editors-in-chief  of  The 
Justice  in  an  election  held  last  night  in  Mailman  Hall.  They  will  publish  their  first  issue 
in  February,  continuing  as  editors  until  January,  1066. 

Cohen  and  Solman  were  nominated  by  Martin  Fassler  and  Richard  Weinberg, 
their  predecessors  as  editors.  The  nomination  was  then  approved  in  a  closed  ballot  by 


Reading  Course  to  Study 
Social,  Political  Problems 

An  interdisciplinary  readings  course,  open  to  all  stu- 
dents on  condition  of  acceptance  by  their  respective  de- 
partments, will  be  instituted  in  the  .spring  term.  The 
I)urpo.se  of  this  course  will  be  twofold:  to  do  research 
which  will  be  u.se<l  for  1)  reference  in  dealing  with  the 
o|)i)osition  in  the  civil-rights  struggle,  and  2)   to  provide 


The  JUSTICE  LITERARY  SUP- 
PLEMENT, o  new  monthly  pub- 
licofion,  would  like  poems,  short 
Stories,  mctaphoricol  experiments, 
criticof  essays  and  reviews  of  cur- 
rent fiction.  All  orticlcs  can  be 
put  in  the  SUPPLEMENT'S  folder 
at  the  reserve  desk  in  the  library, 
or  into  Paul  Bloom's  moil  box. 


Campbell  Gives 
Sym  pos  i  u  m 
This  Week 

Douglas  Campbell,  associate 
artistic  director  of  the  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theatre  in  Minneapolis, 
will  give  lecture-demonstra- 
tions in  play  directing  and  will 
direct  students  in  a  scene  from 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  while  a 
guest  of  the  Theatre  Arts  De- 
partment January  11-16. 

From  January  11-15  Mr. 
Campbell  will  hold  open  re- 
hearsals each  evening  at  eight 
in  Ullman  Amphitheatre  —  the 
scene  will  be  the  duel  scene 
from  Shakespeare's  play. 

Mr.  Campbell  will  also  take 
part  in  a  symposium  on  the  re- 
lationship between  the  profes- 
sional and  academic  theatres. 
The  symposium,  which  will  be 
held  January  16  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Rabb  Lounge,  is  open  to  all 
theatre  arts  department  stu- 
dents and  personnel  and  to 
other  members  of  the  campus 
community  on  request. 

Other  participants  in  the  dis- 

(Coniinxied  on  Page  7) 


*a  vote  of  6-1  (one  abstention) 
by  the  editorial  board,  and 
10-4  (one  abstention)  by  the 
staff  members  present. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  been  an  ac- 
tive staff  member  during  the 
fall  semester,  writing  news  ar- 
ticles and  feature  articles.  He 
has  also  done  considerable  edi- 
torial work  during  the  past  few 
months. 

Mr.  Solman  has  been  art  edi' 
tor  of  The  Justice  since  Feb- 
ruary, 196-r  and  has  written 
articles  on  art,  movies  and 
other  subjects. 


RED  CHINA   LECTURC 

Florence  Luscomb  will  speak 
about  her  recent  visit  to  Red 
China,  ot  8:00  P.  M.  Thursday, 
Jonuory  14  in  Golding  Auditor- 
ium. The  elderly  but  fiery  lody 
will  illustrate  her  talk  with  pho- 
tographic slides  token  on  her 
1962  trip.  Miss  Luscomb  went 
to  Moscow  with  the  Women's 
Strike  for  Peoce  ond  was  one  of 
only  two  people  from  the  group 
that  received  the  official  Chinese 
O.K.  to  visit  that  country.  The 
trip  was  mode  in  spite  of  the  U.S. 
travel  ban  on  travel  to  China. 
The  program  is  presented  by  the 
Brandeis  May  2  Committee. 


Liquor  Rules 
Revised  By 
Administration 

Students  will  not  be  allowed 
to  drink  and  have  the  Uni- 
versity pay  the  bill  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  regulation  prohibiting 
the  service  of  intoxicating 
beverages  at  University  func- 
tions at  which  students  are 
present. 

The  Special  Events  Office, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Esther  K. 
Schroedcr,  found  that  operating 
expenses  were  too  high  to  justi- 
fy this  practice.  There  were 
also  many  complaints  from  peo- 
ple connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity about  the  illegal  service  of 
drinks  to  minors. 

Mrs.  Schroeder,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Dean  Morrissey,  de- 
cided that  affairs  which  involve 
students  should  not  serve 
liquor.  She  denied  that  the  new 
rule  marks  any  change  in  Uni- 
versity policy  and  stated  that  it 
was  purely  an  administrative 
decision. 


heeded  data  in  order  to  actual- 
ize programs  and  correct 
exi.sting  conditions,  l>e  they 
social,  {wlitical,  and  economic. 
This  can  include  sociological, 
psychological  and  other  stud- 
ies. 

Course  credit  will  be  given, 
and  money  will  be  available, 
although  the  amount  (which  is 
coming  from  the  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt Fund)  is  limited.  Indivi- 
dual grants  will  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  merit. 
Consequently,  the  research  to 
be  done  will  be  selected  by  an 
interdepartmental  committee. 

This  is  a  pilot  project,  and 
the  present  estnrialion  of  the 
goal  is  to  have  a  program  like 
this  one  at  every  college  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area.  Changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  program 
will  be  determined  by  the  work 
done  in  the  course. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed 
to  a  member  of  the  interdepart- 
mental committee,  which  in- 
cludes: Professors  Everett 
Hughes  and  Lewis  Coser,  so- 
ciology; Lawrence  Fuchs  and 
Raymond  Ginger,  American 
Civilization;  William  Gold- 
smith, politics;  Morton  Keller, 
history;  Gunther  Weil,  psycho- 
logy; and  Jack  Reitzes,  philoso- 
phy-education. 


This  issue  of  THE  JUSTICE  is 
the  lost  to  be  published  this  se- 
mester. The  next  issue  will  appear 
February  9.  See  story  on  this  page 
about  th«  new  editors. 
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The  Year  of  Our  Ford 

We  are  very  much  impressed  with  the  second  six- 
million  dollar  KHint  offered  Brandeis  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, and  by  the  comments  of  the  Foundation  that  accom- 
panied it.  A  Ford  grant,  no  strings  attached,  represents  a 
significant  and  meaningful  recognition  of  the  educational 
potential  of  a  university;  a  second  grant  of  the  same  kind 
is  perhaps  the  highest  compliment  the  Foundation  can 
offer.  Congratulations  are  definitely  in  order,  and  we 
offer  ours  enthusiastically. 

With  funds  of  this  magnitude  available,  Brandeis  has 

gained  a  degree  of  freedom  it  never  had  in  the  past. 

*         »         « 

President  Sachar  has  announced  that  the  University 
will  use  the  money  primarily  to  encourage  endowments  for 
faculty  chairs,  fellowships,  and  scholarships.  This  is  an 
excellent  idea;  it  is  also  one  that  leaves  considerable  lee- 
way for  the  adoption  of  programs  within  these  bounds 
that  are  more  imaginative  than  many  of  those  tried  here 
in  the  past.  For  example: 

1)  Several  areas  of  study  are  sadly  neglected  .'^t 
Brandeis;  some  are  altogether  absent.  Dr.  Sachar  pointed 
out  in  his  message  in  this  year's  Student  Handbook,  that 
we  are  ''growing  into  adult  life  in  the  midst  of  sweeping 
and  dramatic  change,  in  education,  in  science,  in  social 
and  political  conditions."  Much  of  this  sweeping  change  is 
taking  place  in  what  we  have  come  to  consider  the  non- 
western  world.  Strangely,  Brandeis  offers  no  courses  in 
non-Western  languages,  with  the  exception  of  Russian  and 
a  few  Semitic  languages. 

The  new  funds  could  be  used  to  improve  matters. 

2)  Another  area  of  study  that  is  almost  completely 
ignored  is  that  of  the  religious  practices  of  the  non- 
Western  world.  The  study  of  western  religions,  other  than 
Judaism  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

3)  The  recently-announced  ai.d  still-unstructured  pro- 
gram in  the  study  of  "human  rights"  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  present  woidd  be  the  appropriate  time  to 
revive  a  variant  of  the  Lasker  Fellowship  program,  dis- 
continued in  the  fall  of  1963.  As  it  existed  in  the  past, 
Lasker  Fellows  were  men  and  women  working  profession- 
ally in  the  field  of  civil  rights;  included  were  newspaper- 
men, lawyers,  civil  rights  groups  leaders,  and  others.  The 
Felhjws  attended  Brandeis  one  semester,  taking  a  variety 
of  courses.  Our  suggestion  is  that  the  program  be  revived, 
with  different  sjK)nsorship  if  necessary,  with  this  change: 
the  study  load  of  the  Fellows  be  reduced  so  that  each  may 
teach  one  course  in  the  area  in  which  he  is  qualified. 

4)  S(>mething  a  little  different:  money  could  be  set 
aside  for  use  in  scholarships  earmarked  for  students  with 
low  college  board  scores  ami  mediocre  high-school  grades 
who  indicate  in  some  other  way  their  high  potential. 
Freshmen  statistics  of  recent  years  indicate  that  this  is 
not  done  here  with  any  frequency. 

5)  An  October  issue  of  The  Justice  included  an  article 
about  thcABCD  Summer  Project  held  on  the  Brandeis  campus. 
The  author  ol  the  article  pointed  out  that  the  major  flaw  of  the 
program  was  the  lack  of  a  follow-up.  The  beneficial  effect"^^  of 
the  program  could  easily  be  dissipated  in  the  months  after  the 
summer.  A  follow-up  program  would  be  very  worthwhile. 

We  believe  that  all  of  these  suggestions,  and  other  similar 
innovations  are  definitely  worth  the  investment.  Any  number 
of  them  are  now  well  within  the  University's  range.  The  ques- 
tion  is:   when   will  Brandeis  begin  to   use  the  funds  available 

imaginatively  and  productively? 

*  *  • 

Money,  fortunately,  won't  buy  everything.  Courage  is  one 
priceless  commodity  notably  absent  at  Brandeis.  This  Univer- 
sity could  use,  for  example: 

1)  The  courage  to  make  every  exception  from  customary 
practice  to  retain  members  of  the  academic  community  who 
represent  the  pinnacle  of  the  educational  enterprise  (we  refer, 
of  course,  to  Dr.  Marcuse,  but  also  to  other  fine  minds  who 
have   left  under  adverse  circumstances). 

Such  a  person's  contribution  to  higher  education  will  be 
significant  long  after  the  recent  Ford  Foundation  granl  has 
been  forgotten  by  everyone — except  those  to  whom  the  gather- 
ing of  funds  is  more  important  than  the  spreading  of  knowledge. 

2)  The  courage  to  embark  on  a  long-overdue  curricular 
reform.  If  Brandeis  students  are  too  busy  with  their  courses  to 
spend  any  time  thinking,  part  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  five- 
course  load.  Yes,  the  General  Education  requirements  would 
have  to  be  lessened  if  the  five-course  load  were  to  be  reduced 
to  a  four-course  load,  but  for  the  advantage  of  making  it 
easier  for  students  to  take  their  learing  seriously,  the  fight  is 
well- worthwhile. 

3)The  courage  to  realize  that  a  person's  college-age  years 
represent  a  period  of  .social  and  emotional  as  well  as  of  intel- 
lectual growth,  and  the  courage  to  support  this  growth,  rather 
than  discouraging  or  ignoring  it. 


The  Justice's  ship  sails  (»n;  new  editors  will  soon  be  ix)ntificating  in  these 
columns,  while  the  old  see  themselves  figuratively  relegated  to  dusty  back-issue 
shelves.  I  wish  our  succesors  luck,  and  feel  that  they  will  need  a  good  deal  of  it. 

This  newspaper  has  rarely,  in  recent  years,  been  "pt>pular"  with  all  segments 
of  the  Brandeis  student  community ;  during  the  past  five  months,  however,  a  notice- 
able change  in  the  criticisms  of  the  Justice  has  taken  place. 

Much  of  the  griping  now  cen-*  "     ^  ~       '                  ;                        - 

ters  itself  around  the  editorial  received  at  worst  the  tacit  ap-  moderates  are  gomg  to  be  tak- 

columns,  as  opposed  to  the  "too  proval  of  the  students.  mg   over   this   newspaper.   But 

esoteric"    or    "boring"    feature  But    now,    just    at    the   tinie  at   this  point,   I   .nust  fear  f©r 

pages  or  the  "inaccurate"  news  when    maximum    support    is  their    chances    of    getting    any 

pages  One  student  wrote  in  de-  needed,    it    is    most    lacking.    I  active    sympathy    from    their 

manding  j    "more  responsible"  can    easily    envision   a    student  readers. 

outlook  from  us;  another  re-  body,  provedly  unwilling  to  If  the  class  of  '68  is  docile, 
quested  us  to  drop  our  "line"  sacrifice  a  veal-cutlet  meal,  ac-  the  class  of  '69  will  probably 
and  take  a  more  diplomatic  and  cepting  almost  anything  their  be  lamb-like  (and  there  will 
reasoned  approach.  over.seers  decide  to  dish  out  be  fewer  "black-sheep"  upper- 
Disregarding  for  the  moment  (some  of  it  even  less  palatable  classmen  to  lead  them  into  the 
the  latter  letter-writer's  en-  than  the  veal).  evil  slaughterhouse  oi  idealistic 
comium  "Diplomacy  never  The  thought  of  Brandeis  "radicalism"), 
fails"  (Munich,  1938?),  I  would  youths  rejoicing  because  they  So,  again,  good  luck  to  the 
like  to  sugges*  that  the  response  get  the  first  shot  at  punishing  new  editors, 
to  our  editorials  is  indicative  their  colleagues  pierces  the  To  end  what  has  been  for  me 
of  a  trend  at  Brandeis  which  is  heart  of  an  "old-timer."  But  a  very  happy  experience  on  a 
sickening.  such  is  the  result  of  KCM's  happy  note,  I  would  like  to 
"Look  to  thyself,"  I  hear  a  "self-governance"  malarkey.  thank  our  editorial  board  and 
critic  admonishing.  But  a  re-  It's  no  wonder  that  the  Dean  very  excellent  staff, 
ferral  to  the  previously-men-  can  proudlj  write,  in  a  letter  to  Especially,  thanks  to  Marty, 
tioned  back-issue  shelves  tells  the  alumni,  that  the  "radical  with  whom  1  have  had  a 
me  that  our  editorials  have  student  leaders'  have  been  very  wonderful  association.  It 
been  no  more  radical,  in  some  repudiated  and  the  "moderates"  will  be  a  pleasure  to  share  that 
cases  less  radical,  than  those  of  have  taken  over.  dusty  back-issue  tomb  with 
our    predecessors.    Yet    these  Well,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  him. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


Out  nt  ihv  Illitiitli.% 
of  llab«\%  •  •  . 

"Here  we  are  —  a  teen-ager 
among    the    real    university 
giants  —  and  we  had  better  be 
good,  and  stay  good,  to  warrant 
going  steady  with  the  best." 
— Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  com- 
menting on  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion grant,   as  quoted  in  the 
Boston  Globe  December  17. 
When  was  the  last  time  you 
saw   a    teen-ager    going   steady 
with  a  giant? 

M.  Jayeff  '65 


Tlii'lladirallHiilillf' 

On  December  5,  Sunday,  I 
had  the  privilege,  if  it  can  be 
called  that,  of  attending  the 
charity  auction  held  in  Kutz. 
It  was  jammed  full;  there  were 
hundreds  of  people  there.  I 
suppose  it  must  have  reminded 
me  of  the  crowds  which  gath- 
er at  the  cages  of  zoos  to  poke 
fun  at  the  various  animals  try- 
ing to  amuse  themselves  in 
their  cages,  some  struggling  to 
get  free. 

Laughter  came  easily  for  the 
buyers;  the  auctioneer  found 
little  trouble  in  having  fun  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor.  Here 
is  one  example  of  what  went 
on  (the  quotations,  of  course, 
are  not  exact).    "Here  we  have 


Miss  X  who  will  perform  some 
special  service  for  you  (mild 
laughter  in  the  audience)." 
"What  will  you  give  for  her 
services?"  (Some  one  shouted 
ten  cents.)  "Five  dollars," 
shouted  an  audience  member. 
"Do  I  hear  six?"  asked  the 
auctioneer.  "Six  dollars,"  came 
the  response.  "Who  will  say 
seven?"  "Seven  dollars,"  an- 
other shouted.  And  so  it  went 
on.  At  nine  or  ten  dollars,  Miss 
X  was  sold.  "She  will  empty 
out  your  wastebasket,"  said 
the  auctioneer. 

A  Question  of  Spirit 

I  wonder  if  anyone  in  that 
huge  crowd  had  bothered  to 
ask  themselves  about  the 
causes  of  the  need  for  charity. 
One  of  them  is  the  inability 
of  our  society  to  care  for  those 
people  who  cannot  provide  for 
themselves:  the  old,  the  dis- 
abled, the  homeless.  I  am  not 
objecting  to  the  fact  that 
money  was  donated  to  those 
who  needed  it.  I  am  objecting 
to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
done.  It  seems  as  if  one  week 
each  year  is  set  aside  for  the 
transformation  of  the  middle 
class  into  virtuous  saints,  or  at 
least  good  Boy  Scouts. 

Belief  in  the  idea  of  charity 
implies  either  or  both  of  the 
following:  That  its  real  causes 
are   being   overlooked,   or   that 


its  causes  are  recognized  and 
not  taken  seriously.  Perhaps  it 
is  believed  that  poverty  is  a 
problem  whose  magnitude  is 
small  enough  to  allow  for  solu- 
tion through  charity.  I  could 
not  imagine  that  anyone  pos- 
sessing the  use  of  rational  fac- 
ulties could  hold  this  position. 
If  it  is  not  held,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  huge  discrepancy  be- 
tween observation  and  moral 
judgments.  And  if  the  latter 
are  not  lacking,  which  I  think 
they  are,  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  thought  and  action. 

"Padded  Environment" 

Perhaps  the  most  lamentable 
fact  is  that  most  Brandeisians 
seem  to  care  very  little  for  the 
needs  of  those  around  them. 
The  campus  has  been  labeled 
by  many  as  a  "padded  environ- 
ment." Indeed,  the  outside 
world  does  seem  a  bit  strange 
when  one  leaves  the  campus 
for  Boston  or  Cambridge  This 
does  not,  however,  call  for  the 
repudiation  of  this  "other 
world."  It  is  no  surprise  that 
we  hear  the  cry,  even  from 
academics  that  we  are  becom- 
ing divorced  from  real  prob- 
lems. I  think  that  Jules  Feiffer, 
when  he  .«n3oke  here,  could  quite 
rightly  say  that  the  real  threat 
to  society  came  not  from  the 
right  or  left,  but  from  the  "rad- 
ical middle." 

David  Kricker,  '€6 


Editorial 


The  Presi(dent  Meets  the  Sfu(Jents 


Dr.  Sachar's  meeting  with  the  "student 
leaders"  Friday  demonstrated  once  again 
how  sadly  out-of-touch  the  President  is 
with  the  undergraduate  community.  The 
lack  of  rapport  became  exceptionally  evi- 
dent during  the  brief  question-and-answer 
period  he  granted  after  his  oi>ening  re- 
marks. 

In  response  to  a  series  of  questions  con- 
cerning faculty-administration  relations, 
Dr.  Sachar  rather  angrily  replied  that  it  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  students  to  care 
about  such   things. 

Repeatedly  using  the  unfortunate  phrase 
"you  should,"  he  informed  the  gathering  of 
exactly  what  things  in  the  University 
should  interest  them:  "getting  a  good  edu- 
cation," "having  good  professors,"  etc. 

The  "gulf  between  the  generations"  will 
certainly  not  be  bridged  by  this  type  of 
rhetoric;  no  one,  not  even  Dr.  Sachar,  can 
assume  enough  knowledge  about  the 
thought  processes  of  "these  youngsters" 
(as  he  would  say)  to  tell  them  what  they 
should  or  should  not  be  interested  in. 

Unhappily  for  the  President,  many  stu- 
dents here  are  almost  as  concerned  with 


the  environment  in  which  they  must  live 
for  four  years  as  they  are  with  their  aca- 
demic life;  in  fact,  they  equate  their  total 
growth,  in  a  sense,  both  with  the  educa- 
tional and  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
University. 

The  students  were  trying  to  say  this  on 
Friday,  in  as  respectful  a  way  as  possible, 
by  suggesting  that  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  University  might  be  achieved 
if  the  faculty  members  on  the  Administra- 
tive Committee  were  elected  by  the  faculty 
instead  of  appointed  by  the  administration, 
rhe  inference,  of  course,  goes  deeper  than 
this;  it  is  hoped  that  students  as  well  as 
faculty  may  some  day  have  some  small  say 
in  making  decisions  concerning  their  own 
environment. 

The  President's  reaction  was,  sadly  but 

not  unexpectedly,  negative  to  the  extreme. 

At  times  the  students'  suggestions,  most  of 

which  were  as  mild  as  the  weather  during 

spring  hi-jinks"  visibly  rattled  Dr.  Sachar. 

An  onlooker  could  only  wonder  how  such 
a  widely-traveled  man  could  be  so  many 
worlds  apart  from  the  people  inhabiting  the 
universe  he  himself  has  created. 


Janyaiy  12,  1965 


THE     JUSTICE 


Page  Three 


What  it  Education:  I 


The  Case  for  Commitment 


Philip  Tankel 


CLC  Attacks  Brown, 
Supports  Free  Speech 


Tv/To^;^  o-u-  ui-oj.  .1.,  ..  ....  The  Committee  For   An   Ideal   Campus   found   itself 

Mario  Savio,  in  his  speech  at  Brandeis,  wanted  to  change  the  present  state  of  involved  in  a  debate  with  California's  Governor  Pat  Brown 
American  colleges  and  universities  from  (to  use  President  Clark  Kerr's  term)  train-  i^^t  week.  The  controversy  began  when  the  C.I.C.  sent 
mg  stations  for  the  military-industrial  complex,"  which  is  American  society  today.  Brown  a  petition  signed  by  nearly  half  the  Brandeis 
Coincidentally  so  does  Esther  Raushenbush,  whose  new  book  on  American  higher  edu-  student  body.  The  petition  criticized  the  Governor  for 
cation — The  Student  and  His  Studies,  has  just  been  published  by  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity Press. 


However,  what  will  these  in- 
stitutions become  if  and  when 
they  do  change?  This  book 
deals  with  what  these  institu- 
tions are,  and  what  they  can, 
and  must  become. 

For  Mrs.  Raushenbush,  whose 
teaching  career  includes  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  Wellesley, 
Barnard  and  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Graduate 
Faculties,  education  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  phrase, 
*'the  exchange  of  ideas."  The 
best  way  for  this  exchange  to 
take  place  is  in  a  situation  in 
which  the  whys  and  hows  can 
be    explained,    argued. 


over,  and  in  which  the  holistic 
explanation  is  the  framework 
for  the  entire  exploration. 

Is  this  situation  to  be  found 
at  the  modern  state  univer- 
sities, where  the  majority  of 
today's  young  adults  are  edu- 
cated? Or  at  the  larger  "pres- 
tige schools"  where  freshman 
introductory  courses  have  100 
or  more  people  in  them?  What 
are  the  effects  of  the  non-real- 
ization of  this  goal?  What  are 
the  implications? 

The  Silent  Generation 

This  book  deals  mainly  with 
the  effects,  in  the  years  1958- 
1962.  of  the  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  attain  this  goal.  These 
were  the  years  of  the  "silent 
generation." 

These  were  the  years  when 
many  great  changes  in  the 
world  were  ripping  down  yes- 
terday and  struggling  to  build 
tomorrow.  During  these  years 
the  college  students,  by  and 
large,  said  nothing,  did  noth- 
ing, so  consequently,  they  must 
have  thought  nothing.  Why  did 
this  inactivity  happen  in,  of  all 
places,  the  institutions  specif- 
ically designed  by  man  to 
".  .  .  reflect  on  his  beliefs  and 
criticize    his    pre-suppositions." 

Mrs.  Raushenbush  argues  ba- 
sic^illy  two  reasons  for  this  dis- 
interest. One.  that  the  educa- 
tion received  is  not  shared  by 
the  teacher  and  student,  that 
there  is  no  meaningful  ex- 
change of  ideas,  and  two,  that 
the  size  of  classes  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the  "average" 
student  to  become  interested. 
It  is  only  the  "gifted"  student 
who  can  command  the  teach- 
er's attention. 

"Students  wish  to  be  taken 
seriously,  and  their  response 
when  they  are,  is  deep  and 
lasting." 

Students  don't  want,  or  need, 
'•psychiatric  baby  sitters,"  (as 
I  have  heard  one  Brandeis  Eng- 
lish professor  call  them).  They 
want  teachers  who  experience 
the  educational  process  with 
the  students. 

Where  can  this  learning  take 
place?  In  a  freshman  introduc- 
tory class  of  100?  In  a  section 
(of  the  same  freshman  couse) 
with  a  pre-occupied  graduate 
student-teacher? 

The  Remedy 

To  this  situation  Mrs.  Rausii- 
enbush  would  suggest  three  im- 
mediate steps:  1)  decentraliza- 
tion; 2)  seminars  and  inde- 
pendent study;  3)  a  new  ap- 
proach from  the  professorial 
aspect  of  the  teacher-student 
relationship. 

The  book  contains  four  case 
studies  of  college  students,  all 
of  whom  "were  making  cre- 
ative use  of  their  education." 
They  had  broken  the  "uncom- 
mitted barrier,"  and  were  at- 
tempting to  make  their  aca- 
demic education  part  of  their 
over-all  world-view. 

They  were  the  antithesis  of 
the  modern  sophisticated  stu- 
dent who  seems  to  be  able  to 
handle  "living  in  two  different 
worlds,  unbothcred  by  tiie  ne- 
cessity of  integrating  knowl- 
edge with  decisions  in  iiis  per- 
sonal life." 

Bringing  this  Idea  to  bear  at 


has  small  classes,  serious  pro- 
fessors, many  committed  stu- 
dents, but  the  nature  of  this 
commitment  is  the  same:  The 
work  done  in  school  or  for  a 
cause  never  transcends  into 
their  personal  lives.  Are  these 
students  the  most  mature,  with 
the  awareness  gained  in  their 
"extra-curricular  interests,  as 
they  should  be. 

Tliose  intellectuals,  to  the 
extent  that  they  neglect  either 
of  the  two  elements,  are  going 
to  fail  to  realize  their  goal. 

This    is    exactly    what    Mrs. 
fought   Raushenbush  has  pointed  out  in 


her  very  readable,  cogent  book. 

Dreams  and  Reality 

One  other  major  point  in  the 
book  is  the  distance  between 
the  academic  work  and  the 
"dreams"  of  the  committed. 
What     about     the     relationship 

What  is  Education:  II 


between  these  two  necessities? 
Should  not  the  academic  work 
bear  relevance  to  the  work 
that  will  be  done  after  one 
leaves  school?  (In  this  issue  of 
the  Justice  one  sees  that  Bran- 
deis has  instituted  a  Human 
Rights  program.  I  do  not  argue 
the  program,  only  the  length 
of  time  taken  to  institute 
this  program.  Civil-Rights  is 
not  a  new  issue  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene.) 

Relevancy  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Education  which 
is  not  relevant,  is  sick,  "a 
game"  to  be  played  by  pedants. 
When  education  is  in  this  state, 
one  can  see  why  disinterest  sets 
in  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
Disinterest  is  first,  then  comes 
silence,  and  unconscious  rebel- 
lion: another  silent  generation! 

How  can  we,  in  the  words  of 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


using  state  police  to  quell 
Berkeley  and  denounced  the  in- 
tervention as  "brutal." 

The  Governor  responded  to 
the  Brandeis  protest  by  sending 
a  copy  of  a  pro-student  address 
he  gave  four  years  ago  at  a 
California  university.  The 
speech  praised  idealistic  stu- 
dents    promoting     civil 


a  student  demonstration  at 


and  social  dissidence.  Refusing 
to  condemn  "this  impatient 
critical  crop  of  young  gadflies" 
who  may  make  "colleges  lose 
some  donations"  it  concluded 
"So  let  us  stand  up  for  our 
students  and  be  prouo  of  them." 
In  a  handwritten  note  to  the 
Brandeis  group,  however, 
Brown  seemed  to  dilute  his  past 
words.  Now  apparently  fearful 
of  student  rebellion.  Brown  un- 
derlined "But  I  also  believe 
that  the  law  must  be  obeyed." 


There  should  be  full  agreement 
by  all  citizens  that  the  rule  of 
law  must  be  maintained." 

The    Committee    replied    b  y 

mailing  the  Governor  a  "little 

treatise"    on    the    right    of    re- 

.  sistance  to  unjust  laws,  incorpo- 

rights   rating    political    thought    from 


Locke  to  Marcuse.  The  epistle 
reminded  the  Governor  that 
students  will  never  willingly 
obey  laws  which  unjustly  cur- 
tail their  personal  liberty. 

The  Free  Speech  Movement, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  only 
prai.se  for  the  C.I.C.'s  actions. 
During  a  victory  celebration 
last  week,  F.S.M.  leaders  greet- 
ed Committee  officer  John 
Seeley  and  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation for  Brandeis'  finan- 
cial    support.     The     Movement 


In  another  part  of  the  letter  the   hopes  to  be  able  to  repay  Bran- 


Governor  continued  "The  main- 
tainance  of  law  and  order 
should  not  be  a  partisan  issue. 


Search  for  Life  in  Learning 


Jack  Reitzes 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Reitzes  is  a  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  and  Director  of 
the  Brandeis  Education  Program.) 

Book  Review:  The  Student  and  His  Studies.  Esther  Raushenbush. 

In  the  Preface  of  her  book,  Esther  Raushenbush,  former  Dean  of  Sarah  Law- 
rence College,  quotes  some  lines  from  Conrad's   Lord   Jim    which   effectively   set   the  a  question  of  whether  to  fight, 
tone  for  this  rei>ort  on  students  and  their  studies  in  American  colleges.  Stein,  the  but 
terfly  collector  and  Conrad's  Greek  chorus  says: 

"We  want  in  so  many  differ-    


deis  students  in  some  way  for 
their  gratitude. 

On  the  local  scene,  mean- 
while, the  Committee  reported 
that  "our  active  role  during 
Freshman  elections  may  have 
helped  our  cause."  The  group 
called  for  a  militant  student 
stance  during  a  Freshman  as- 
sembly and  unofTicially  sup- 
ported Larry  Miller's  bid  for 
Council  membership.  The  C.I.C. 
described  Miller  as  "an  articu- 
late spokesman  for  a  new  brand 
of  student  opinion  —  critical  of 
past  student  leadership  only 
because  of  its  inability  to  score 
a  solid  triumph."  "Hell,  it's  not 


ent  ways  to   be.   This  magnifi-    1953  or  1959.  They  were  seniors 
cent     butterfly     fmds     a     little    when  she  visited  their  campuses 
piece  of  dirt  and  sits  still  on  it;    to  try  to  find  people  "who  had 
but  man.  he  will  never,  on  his 
heap    of    inud,    keep   still.      He 


so, 

so." 


and  again   he 


wants   to    be 
wants  to  l>e 

What  Stein  is  talking  about 
is  the  .search  for  a  way  of  life 
which  will  enable  a  man  to  live 
with  himself  and  others  so  that 
the  whole  thing  makes  some 
sense.  Many  people,  it  may  be 
said,  .settle  for  ways  of  life 
which  do  not  really  make  sense; 
the  world  uses  such  folk,  and 
th.ey  pay  a  price,  although  they 
may  never  understand  how 
very  much,  for  the  opportunity 
to  settle  on  their  heup  of  mud. 
This  is  just  as  true  of  people 
who  have  had  their  years  of 
college  as  it  is  of  those  who 
have  not;  just  as  true  but 
sadder. 

The  question,  as  Mrs.  Rau- 
shenbush puts  it,  is  "how  to 
be".  The  question  is  a  hard  one, 
for  it  has  more  shape  than  the 
simple,  elemental  cry  of  the 
lost:    Who   am    I?    It    is 


become  involved,  or  engaged, 
in  tlieir  intellectual  life,  so  that 
it  mattered  seriously  to  them. . . 
who  pursued  questions,  who 
are  not  always  asking  for  an- 
swers, whose  education  was  not 
only  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, but  a  process  of  inquiry, 
whether  about  ideas  or  art  or 
actions  or  alx)ut  the  prospects 
for  the  future  —  personal,  na- 
tional, religious,  or  philosophi- 
cal" 

The  book  is  essentially  built 
aroimd  four  case  studies:  four 
students  who,  in  one  way  or 
another,  had  made  "the  con- 
nection" with  their  studies,  and 
hr\d  found  it  possible  to  achieve 
the  passion  of  inquiry  that 
made  sen.se  of  their  ye-ars  in 
the  academy.  Each  came  from  a 
different  institution:  Scott 
Han.sen  from  Harvard.  Mar- 
garet Weaver  from  Macalester 
College  in  Wisconsin.  Alex 
^L    t..^-    Rovere     from      New     College,    .  .  .      „„_:u.„ 

harder    Hofstra,  and,   not  surprisingly,   J  -^..li^VL  ^ 


to  answer  than  the  rock-bottom 
question  about  identity,  simply 
because  it  will  admit  of  answers, 
at  least  for  a  time,  in  terms  of 
principles,  beliefs,  and  pur- 
po.ses,  and  requires  that  a  per- 
.son  be  In  the  world  to  get  any 
answers  at  all  Certainly  it  re- 
quires more  for  the  answering 
"experience"  which  is  used 
than  any  detached  search  for 
these  days  to  justify  a  particu- 
larly virulent  brand  of  con- 
temporary hedonism.  But  it 
also  requires  more  than  acade- 
mic answers:  ideas  which  are 
acquired  but  not  searched  for, 
and  which  are  pasted  on  one 
like  a  coat  of  many  colors  be- 
cause .somebody  thinks 
ought  to  be  there  and 
reallv  make  you  look  good.  In 
fact,  the  most  imfX)rtant  thing 
about  the  question  of  how  to 
be  is  that  it  gets  asked,  and  that 
in  the  search  for  answers  a  per- 
son gets  tnind-stretched.  be- 
comes concerned  as  a  human 
being  in  a  world  which  is  man- 
made,  and  beains  to  sense  the 
possibilities  of  his  own  achieve- 
ment. 

Process  of   Inquiry 

Th'^    students    of    Mrs.    Rau- 
shenbush's    study    are     under- 


Brandeis,  isn't  this  exactly  what  graduates  at  various  colleges 
the  majority  of  people  on  this  and  universities  in  the  United 
campus    are?     Sure,    Brandeis  States  who  entered  college   in 


Anna  Warren  from  Sarah  Law- 
rence. The  names  of  the  stu- 
dents are  not  real,  but  the  stu- 
dents and  their  experiences  at 
these  institutions  are.  Although 
these  peoole  have  in  common 
the  involvement  with  ideas 
which  puts  them  within  the 
sphere  of  the  author's  interest, 
they  each  exhibit  different 
needs  and  achievements,  and 
their  institutions  have,  in  fact, 
created  special  programs  to 
stimulate  in  .students  the  sort 
of  inquiry  which  makes  for  in- 
volvement. In  addition,  the 
selections  were  made  with  a 
view  toward  examining  a  num- 
ber of  different  problems  of  a 
they  general  nature  in  higher  educa- 
they  tion.  Thus  Han.sen's  experience 
at  Harvard  includes  Rie.sman's 
freshman  seminars  and  exhi- 
bits the  role  of  literature  in  his 
education.  Rovere's  case,  on  the 
other  hand  is  a  study  of  New 
College,  an  experimental  "sa- 
tellite" college  at  Hofstra.  and 
is  an  illustration  of  the  making 
of  a  scientist.  Margaret  Weaver 
at  Macalester  makes  practical 
politics  a  part  of  her  education, 
and  Anna  Warren  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  discovers  what  kind 
of  teacher  she  can  be  by  work- 
ing with  demanding,  interested 
teachers  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  mere  absorption  of  the 
riglit  kinds  of  information. 


Interests  After  Graduation 

Mrs.  Rau.shenbush  talked 
with  these  students  about  their 
studies,  read  papers  that  they 
had  written,  and  followed 
them  after  their  graduation,  in 
order  to  get  some  sen.se  of  the 
sorts  of  processes  that  were  in- 
volved in  the  development  of 
each  one's  naltern  of  interests 
and  {>erceptions  and  their  styles 
of  attack  on  problems  which 
they  saw  as  important. 

In  each  case,  the  sii»nificant 
feature  was  the  influence  of 
one  or  more  teachers  who.  be- 
cause of  mechanisms  which  the 
college  had  made  available, 
were  able  to  engage  their  stu- 
dents in  work  which  demanded 
inquiry  and  gave  shape  to  pos- 
sibilities of  "how  to  be".  Teach- 
er, curriculum,  student — Mark 
Hopkins  sitting  on  a  log  with 
an  interested  mind — the  magic 
combination  But  we  all  know 
this,  don't  we**  This,  at  least  on 
paper,  is  what  college  is  all 
about   The  rest  is  there  to  m.>ke 

And  so  it 
should    be. 

Nothing  more  need  l>e  real- 
ized about  Mrs.  Rursh'tibush's 
search  through  the  colleges  to 
prove  it  of  value  than  that  it 
provides  .some  concrete  illus- 
trjtions  of  academic  situations 
which  make  such  achievement 
possible;  situations  Which  have 
been  specifically  created  so 
that  talented  teachers  can  move 
students  through  the  .sorts  of 
activit.v  that  will  enable  them 
not  merely  to  find  them.solves 
but  to  make  themselves  So  this 
study  does  not  really  point  to 
anything  new  —  we  have  only 
to  read  and  understand  some  of 
the    Socratic    dialogues    to    .see 


added  Miller,  "but  rather  how 
to  fight  effectively.  That's  why 
Freshman  can  condemn  the 
student  council  and  admire  the 
Berkeley  gang.  And  upperclass- 
men  think  we're  selling  out!" 
Miller's  logic  evidently  proved 
persuasive;  he  won  a  Council 
.seat  with  a  comfortable  plural- 
ity. 


»«•»•"»".•»•  •^•*.-  >  v.'"' 'J^H^' 


Office  work  in  Europe  Is  interesting 

SUMMER  JOBS 
IN  EUROPE 

Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg' 
—You  can  earn  $.'{(>0  a  month 
working  in  F^uropo  next  stimriicr. 
The  American  Student  Informa- 
tion Service  is  also  giving  travel 
grants  of  $.M90  to  the  first  5000 
applicants.  Paying  joks  in  Eu- 
rope include  office  work,  re.sort, 
sales,  farm,  factory,  child  care 
and  .shipboard  work  just  to  men- 
tion a  few.  Job  and  travel  grani 
applications  and  complete  details 
are  available  in  a  .MH-page  illus- 
trated  booklet  which  students 
may  obtain  by  sending  $2  (for 
the  booklet  and  airmail  posta^re) 
to  Dept  J,  ASIS,  22  Ave.  de  \m 
Liberte,  Luxembourg  City,  (J rand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  Intere.sted 

,     .        ^,  .  .     ,      ^   .^  ^_    r^^^       students  should  write  irnmedi- 
whaf  ought  to  be  going  on.  Cer-     ^j^jy 

tainly  in  the  large  sense,  mid-  ^' 

of 


ily  in  the  large 

wifory  is  the  business 
teacher  worth   the 


every 


name. 


Problem  of  Teaching 

But  then,  and  here  is  f>er- 
haps  the  problem  of  the  book 
—  atid  of  the  dialogues  as  well, 
teaching  must  \yo  made  possi- 
ble. The  kind  of  inquiry  in 
depth  which  can  open  up  new 
directions  and  awaken  new 
ideas  requires  not  only  a  good 
teacher  but  an  explicit  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  college 
to  give  both  students  and  teach- 
ers time  and  resources  to  do 
the  job.   I   can   only   echo    Mrs. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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THE     JUSTICE 
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Professors '  Projects  Postulated 


Modern  Dance  Recital 


A  Failure  and  a  Mistake 


Sue  Diamondstone 


This  program  is  the  brainchild  of  Debby  Whitestone,  a  psychology  major. 


By  Donald  Sachs 

Most  undergraduates  view  their  professors  as  dispensers  of  information,  in- 
sights, and  grades.  But  to  his  colleagues,  the  professor  is  primarily  a  researcher.  To 
present  the  professor  in  this  role  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty  Associate  Program  in  the 
Social  Sciences.  .       oi,     production  of  the  year  in  Ullman  Theatre,  December  fifl 

has  invited  researchers  from  major  disciplines  to  t^ilk  to  students  about  their  work  lecture-demonstration  given  in  two  parts.  The  first  part 
me1^Ungs"^?ncitdeTin^^^^  Irishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  based  on  the  researcher's  infor-   of   the    program    consisted    of   a    lecture    given    by   Miss 

the  professor  in  the  faculty  din-  do  liot  complain  of  pam,   ac-  mation.  Judith  Jacobs  of  whom  the  program  said : ''Entire  program 

ing  room  of  Sherman.  cording  to  Dr.  Zola.  They  mere-       Dr.   Hawkes   said    that   the  conceived  and  staged  by  Judith   — . 

During  the  first  semester  un-  ^^   state   that   they   have   some   project  was  primarily  explora-  Jacobs."  someone  better  able  to  read  had 

deriraduater heard  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^^    malfunction    tory.   There   are    thousands    of       The   lecture   was    illustrated   handled  this  part, 

lions  from   Donald   Gid^^      of  ^'^^^  they  go  to  a  clmic  only  if   groups    dealing    with    juvenile  with  demonstrations  by  various       The  rest  of  this  first  section 

the    Psychology    Department-  pressured  by  someone  else.  delinquency    in    Pennsylvania,   members   of   the   club.    Of   the   was  devoted  to  ballet  and  vari- 

-  -    '  Anglo  Saxons  Rhode  Island,  and  Kansas,  the  seven  numbers  in  this  part  of  ous  modern  dance  techniques  or 


Irving  Zola,  of  th    Sociology  De 
partment;   and  Robert  Hawkes 
and   Merle   Muda  of  the   Flor- 
ence Heller  School. 

Trenchmouth 


three  states  studied.  The  study  the  program  four  were  choreo-   styles.  A  ballet  demonstration, 

Anglo-Saxons  onl:  attend  the   showed   that   planning    goes  graphed    by    Miss   Jacobs.   The  choreographed  by  Miss  Jacobs 

Clinic  if  their  symptoms  inter-  through  fewer  and  is  far  sim-  first  dance  on  the  program,  en-   and  performed  by  Paula  Asinof 

fere  with  their  job  or  similar   pier    and   more    political    in    a  titled  "Time  Pill"  and  choreo-   and  Lois  Ettlinger,  followed  the 

activity.    They    come    to    the   homogeneous  state  like  Kansas  graphed   by   Miss  Jacobs  was   first  piece  with  Lois  Ettlinger 

Dr.  Giddon,  a  dentist  as  well    clinic   in   response   to  external   than   it    is   in  a   heterogeneous  performed   by  the  entire  com-   performing  the  "Dying  Swan" 

as  a  psychologist,  spoke  on  the   sanctions.  They  set  a  time  lim-   state  like  Pennsylvania.  It  also  pany.    The    piece    which    was  These  pieces  were  presented  as 

psychosomatic  causes  of  trench-   it;  if  the  disease  does  not  clear  showed   a  relation  between  an  accompanied  by  narrative  and   illustration  of  the  lecture, 

mouth.   He   said  that  the  inci-   up  when  the  limit  arrives,  then   organization  structure  and  the  read  by  Miss  Jacobs  made  in-       The  next  presentation  was  a 

dence   of   trenchmouth   can    be   the  person  goes  to  the  Clinic,    type  of  planning  that  it  does.  teresting  use  of  the  multilevel   modern  dance  piece  performed 

correlated    with   gen<cral    nerv-   One  .student  who  used  this  sys-       That  study  was  made  possi-  stage  in  Ullman.                              and    choreographed    by    Jane 

ousness.  For  instance,  the  inci-   tern   when  he  couldn't  see  the   ble  by  a  grant  from  the  Presi-  For   much   of   the   piece   the  Schwarz.  From  here  the  lecture, 

dence  of  trenchmouth  increases  blackboard   found  out   he   was   dent's   Committee   on   Juvenile  girls  were  seated  in,  or  moving   illustrated      with      movement, 

as  the  exam  period  approaches,   near-sighted.                                     Delinquency.   This   study    was  around    folding    chairs    on    the   went    on    to    discuss    briefly 

Also,   Jewish   students   have   a       i^^^^  week   Dr.   Hawkes  and   considered    necessary    because  stage,    performing    in    chorus,   several   approaches   to   modern 

higher  average  incidence  of  the  ^^    Mudd  spoke  on  the  prob-    much  of  the  federal  money  to  Some  of  the  transitions  through   dance  technique.  The  first  piece 

lems  encountered  in  doing  so-   combat     juvenile     delinquency  sections    of    this    piece    were   here,    performed    by    Rochelle 

cial   research.    The:    were  try-   goes  directly  from  them   to   a  rough    or    even    non-existent.    Gerratt,    Susan    Shulman    and 

ing   to   r  nd   out   the  nature  of  local  community,  bypassing  the  The  piece  seemed  to  be  geared  Joan  Weinfeld  was  illustrative 


disease,  but  nor -Jews  surpass 
them  at  exam  time.  Dr.  Giddon 
©flered  the  hypothesis  that 


more    nervous    people    take   ^^hic  level  planning  to  combat    state, 
poorer  care  of  their  teeth 


towards  giving  the  audience  of  Duncan  Natural  Movements. 
^  ,  u  n  -7  1  juvenile  delinquency.  In  the  Miss  Whitestone  plans  to  ex-  some  sense  of  what  dance  is  No  choreographic  credit  was 
ine  second  speaker,  ur.  z-oia,  course  of  this  project  they  pand  the  program  next  semes-  while  trying  to  be  a  dance  it-  given  for  this  piece.  The  next 
discussc^  why  pepole  go  lo  a  found  three  semantic  problems,  ter  in  hopes  of  attracting  more  self.  I  felt  it  really  did  not  sue-  piece,  an  illustration  of  Hum- 
doctor,  we  discounteu  me  naive  First,  what  is  juvenile  del  in-  people.  Future  discussions  will  ceed  in  either  sense.  People  in  phrey-Weidman  Technique  was 
explanation  mat  people  go  De-  quency?  Does  it  include  all  ju-  not  be  confined  to  research,  the  audience  seemed  to  feel  that  performed  by  Andrea  Schein 
cause  iney  are  SICK.  *  eopie  see  veniles  who  have  been  involved  she  indicated.  So  far  most  of  Miss  Jacobs'  voice  is  poorly  and  Susan  Selvern,  and  the  last 
a   doctor   wnen   tney    leei   mat  ^j|j^   ^yvc   police  or  only  those  the    people   at    the   meetings  suited  to  reading.  The  program  piece  in  this  section,  devoted  to 


might    have    benefited    here    if 


their  symptoms  interfere  with  ^^o  have  been  convicted  of  have  been  freshman  girls, 
their  social  well-being.  crimes?  Second,  what  is  plan- 
Nationality:  The  Doctor  ning?  Does  planning  include  all 
Dr.  Zola  analyzed  the  be-  sorts  of  planned  acts  or  only 
havior  of  patients  of  Italian,  those  that  are  innovational? 
Irish,  and  Anglo-Saxon  at  the  And  finally,  what  is  state  level? 

Out-patient    Clinic    of    Massa-  Is  it  public  or  private?  Can  it  DDAxirkT. 

chusetts   General    Hospital.  He  be   regional    and    can   it    cross  l>y   JUIN    BKAINUl 

investigated   their   symptoms  state  lines?  Yoy  Brandeisians  who  desire  a  change  from  the  be 

ma1le*'them''comrto^Vhe''ai'n^  Three  Systems  loved  food  of  our  cafeterias  without  having  to  travel  very 


Mjindy^s? 


G  r  a  h  m  technique  was  per- 
formed by  Dinah  Hirschfeld 
and  Judith  Sachs. 

Choreographic  credit  for 
these  last  two  pieces  was  given 
to  Miss  Jacobs.  This  whole  lec- 
ture section  of  the  program  was 
weak  in  that  the  lecture  itself 
was  not  the  sort  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  delivered  to  a  col- 
lege audience.  It  attempted  to 


Italians  generally  complain  of  Mr.  Mudd  said  there  is  also   fa>*»  there  is  new  hope.  One  of  those  Massachusetts  phe-  pov^,.  ^  g^^at  deal  of  material 

severe  pain   in  a   subjective  a  problem  of  the  make-up  of   nomena  known  as  a  "New   York   style"   delicatessen   has  and    could    do    so    only    in    a 

fashion  and  present  numerous  the   research   audience.   Audi-    recently    opened    in    Roberts   adjacent   to    the    Coop.    The  superficial,   and    even    elemen- 

symptoms.    They    present    any  ences  can  be  divided  into  three    rPQlj^nrant  i^  owned  «nd  nnpriited  hv  two  Walfhim  nnfivp«    tary,   manner.   It   was  the   sort 

symptom,  however  inconse-  systems.   The  first  is  the  peer   restaurant  is  owned  ana  operdieu  py  two  waiinam  natives,  ^f -^^hing   one    would    expect 

ciuential,   if   it    interferes   with   system,  research  colleagues  who  Fred  Dortola  and  Angelo  Cot-  ;  ;      ; to  be  delivered  to  a  high  school 

their    social    relations    as    they  are  primarily  interested  in  the  oni,  who  desire  to  create  a  cli-  niorning  to  midnight.  For  those   group.  The  "dances"  here  were 

perceive   them.   However,   they  scientific   validity   of  the  data,  entele  for  their  business  among  who  desire  to  rest  weary  bones   only  illustrations  of  the  lecture 

do   not   see   a    doctor    if   treat-  The    second    is   the    operating          residents  of  the  apartments  while  partaking  of  the  cuisine,   rather  than  independent  pieces 

ment  might  mterfere  with  so-  system,   the  people  who  apply  i"«  resiaenis  oi  me  apdrimtnis,               ^              b                            ,   ^^  ^^^^ 

tial  relations.  Italians  may  also  the  theories  developed  by  the  across  the  street  and  the  hun-   tnere  are  tables  mine  center 

go  to  the  doctor   because  they  researcher.    And    the    third    is  gry  students  of  our  University,  of   the   floor    (which    resemble 


The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gram,   which    consisted    of 


are  in  the  midst  of  an  emotional   the   policy   system,   the   people       The  delicatessen  is  open  be-  those  of  Kutz  dining  hall)  and   Jan^es  bv  various  members  of 
crisis.  who    make    policy    decisions  tween  the  hours  of  seven  in  the  booths  along  the  far  wall.  How-   the   club,   was   much   stronger. 

From  Other  Campuses  ^— ^^— — ^^^^— — ^— ^— ^— ^ 


News  from  Another  Country 


Barbara  Appell 


A  California  student  has  broken  another  record.  As  reported  in  the  D»«ily  Cali- 
fornian  of  December  15,  Leonard  Charles  stayed  in  the  Priestly  Hall  shower  for  thirty- 
three  hours,  thirty-three  minutes,  and  thirty-three  seconds.  The  stunt  was  conceived 
by  Charles'  manager  Joe  Eisenberg,  who  supplied  the  bored  guy  with  partners  for 
games  of  hearts.  At  the  end  of  the  vigil,  Charles  was  quoted  as  expressing  little  con-  ^^^^j  ^^^ 
cern  for  the  water  bill. 


ever,  for  those  who  do  not  wish  The  high  points  were  the  two 

to  see  more  of  University-style  pieces    done    using    Dr.    Allan 

deror     there    is   also    rarrv-ont  Grossman's  poem  "Lilith.'    The 

decor,    tnere   is   also   carry-out  ^^.^^   interpretation,    by   Judy 

service,  at  no  extra  cost.  Sachs,    was   extremely    sensual 

The  store  offers  the  usual  as-  and  graphic,  approaching  in  ef- 

sortment    of    foods    which    one  feet     a     dramatic     monologue. 

finds  in  a  delicatessen.    Repre-  This  effect  was  brought  about 

sentative  orices  include-  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^    declamation  of 

semaiive  prices  include.  ^j^^  y^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  p^^^  as  she 

Bagel:  15c.  danced.  She  wore  a  long  skirt 

Bagel  and  lox:  75c.  which  she  used  as  a  prop,  draw- 

Corned  beef:  65c.  ing   it   back   from    her   legs   or 

Hot  "New  York"  style  corned   wrapping   herself   in   it.   Fairly 

good  use  of  the  space  was  made 

in  this  piece  although  she  did 

As  for  quality,  the  word  or-  not  really  exploit  the  multilevel 

dinary  suffices.    There  is  noth-    stage.    The    biggest    problems 


ratilfl^rn^a'n'V^Tnt^t^Thl^^duAn^   discusses    sexual    relations    be-   must  be  paid  off  by  the  board  ing   extraordinary   about   the   with' this  dance  "seemed  to  be 

the  tremendour^surce  of  i^-   <^ween  whites  and  Negroes  was  fees  paid  by  resident  students,  food,  but  it  is  quite  edible  and    the    tendency    away    from    a 

me  iremenaous  upsurge  oi  in    ^ ^^^  ^^    ^^^ u^^^*: a^  ^il  ^alJ^^  ^^  *i-_  tt_.. a  substantial  improvement  over   dance  toward  a  dramatic  inter- 


terest  in  the  Free  Speech  Move-   ^^?"^^..i^y  ^^^  objecting  par-   As  one  official  of  the  Union  ex-  f.^^^Jlin 
ment,   the  number  of  students  ^"^  .^^  ,  fiHhy  and  morally  of-   pressed  it,  'saying  in  effect  to  JJJ^  « ' " 


ers,   most  of  the  sub 


commenting  on  this  phenome-  *"-*-— b" -f-^  ^ -,.  .„^  vvv«..  Mncco^v.„c^^4c    t«c4W„4^  new  delicatessen  to  the  hungry 

non  said,  "The  overall  effect  is  ,  r.*^     Massachusetts    Institute  non-gourmet  among  us  who  is 

only  tem'porary,  after  the  crisis  .,  Advertised  in  the  Dally  Cal-  2,t.h?hM''iT  r^V^   '"    ^^^  willing  to  take  the^short  walk 

is    over,   the   misery   bounces  ifornian    is    a    delicacy    which    lech  that  Saturday  classes  may  ^^  ^j^^  ^^y^^j.  gj^e  of  the  tracks, 

back."  However  true  that  state-  would  be  a  treat  for  any  Bran-   "^    ^  ^"^^iJ2  ^^  f  o  r   n  e  x  t   se- 

ment  might   be,   active  protest  deis    student    who    cannot    eat  «iester.   The  freshmen  and  

€n  some  vital  issue  by  the  stu-  Salisbury    Steak.     It    is    called  sophomore  schedules  will   still 

dent  body   might  be  the  thing  confusion    pizza,    and    includes  ^f  ^l^^l^^T^^^^y  ^,  computer. 

to     relieve     our     over-worked  everything  but  fish  foods.  This  ^^-  Richard  R.  Ramlett,  Assist- 

staff  at  the  Psychological  Coun-  means  —  cheese,    olive,    onion,   ^^^      *  SfiT^u' 4  ^f.u^.^"J-^^    ^f^^ 

seling  Center.  green  pepper,  mushroom,  pep-   ^^"  ^^  -^^^  ^"^^     ^"^s  time  the 


WEST  END 


peroni,  salami,  sausage,  lin- 
Good  news  comes  to  us  from  quisa,  beef,  hot  dog  and  ham. 
the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  same  pizzeria  offers  a  "Cal 
A  men's  dormitory  at  Ole  Miss  U  Special"  —  pizza  on  French 
has  resolved  to  install  candy  bread! 
and  coke  machines  in  the  dorm.  ♦  *  , 
They  also  decided  to  protest  Harpur  College  students  are 
the  recent  decision  of  the  pres-  fighting  for  the  right  to  live  off 
ident  of  the  University  to  abol-  campus,  according  to  the  Daily 
ish  the  permission  to  possess  Californian.  The  students 
firearms  on  campus.  claim  that  living  off-campus  is 
*  *  *  cheaper  than  dormitory  hous- 
The  Dartmouth  reports  that  ing.  They  are  receiving  sup- 
a  burning  controversy  rages  at  port  from  the  faculty,  the 
Wright  Junior  College  in  Chi-  townspeople,  and,  of  all  groups, 
cago.  This  debate  concerns  a  the  Teamsters  Union  which  is 
parent's  desire  to  have  James  opposed  to  the  bond  issues  that 
Baldwin's  novel  Another  Governor  Rockefeller's  Dormi- 
Country  removed  from  a  re-  tory  Authority  grants.  The  con- 
quired  reading  list  at  the  Col-  dition  governing  the  distribu- 
lege.    The  book  which  frankly  tion  of  bonds  is  that  the  loan 


computer  will  work." 
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Tolio'  Review 


Epitaph  for  the  Hippogriff 


Richard  Jacobson 


Vickers  on  Campus  Issues 


cynicism 


By  MELVYN  FREILICHER 

"Free  love  is  just  not  as  popular  a  cause  as  free  speech."  This  is  one  of  the 
differences,  as  seen  by  Dr.  John  Vickers,  assistant  professor  in   the   philosophy    de- 
partment, between  the  current  crisis  at  Berkeley  and  the  one  which  took  place  last 
EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Jacobson  is  a  young  writer  who  lives   Spring  at  Brandeis 

utJ'rarTmaS^^^  ''''  '^''  ''"^  ""^  ^'''  ^^^  ^"^  ^^'  dickers  sees  much  similarity  between  the  two  situations.  He  feels  that 

The   Fall    1964   edition    of   "Folio,"   an   independent  ^^^  students  at  both  schools  had  legitimate  complaints,  and  it  was   "wisdom  on  the 

literary  magazine  published  at  Brandeis   is  a  potpourri  of  thesrout^^'outslde^''of  ^?n^i^^^^^  them  "from  spending  their  time  matured,   but   it's  not   a   very 

genres,  with  one  sample  each  of  the  short  story,  critical  tional  frameworks    not  within  on  useless  activities."  noble  thing  to  do  —  there  are 

essay,   satirical   mood-piece,   short  epic  poem,  and  as-yet-  them."  But  he  sees  the  failure  Dr.    Vickers    teaches    intro-  many    other    maturing   cxperi- 

unnameii  genre  consisting  of  a  melange  of  poetry,  music,  of  last  Spring's  "revolt  at  Bran-  ductory    and    advanced    logic,  ences      He   also   said   that   he 

a„nram!tic  presentation.  In  addition  there  a're   three  deU^  -  a  refloctior.  of  a  larger  ff,' trr\S  ISg'irLf  b'/.Tg  T/n  XnM  IL'^'le^Z 

College   students    in   general   Tr/'ch^anenV ?s' to^g^t  ^Zpfe   %ne   of  the  chief   causes   of 

it's    simple."    He   student  cynicism  is  the  educa- 

1    organization,    currently 
running    most    American    col- 
or really  professional.  In  most   ^^  "'   "'^  'T^J'IV''"' ■f^''''''J'^  therr'feiiow  students  "The  "role   ^^"^^  ("Its  Kind  oi  aimcuii  lo   leges   Dr   Vickers  called  Paul 
cases  this  is  because  they  aim   there    they  find  the  village  de-  J^^^'^^^n^l^Xch  ^^  '"ake  them   interested   in  phi-   Goodman's  book  The  Commu- 

tofhigh,  try  to  make  use  of  ferted,  and  decide  to  return  on  f^^^^^^i^ersHv  eSeff^^^^  losophy"),  because  he  has  to  nity  of  Scholars  (a  critique  on 
incompletely    mastered    tech-   the  same  bus  with  which  they   }u/,"J^'^ff S.^^l^^^^^^  "fina  some  level  at  which  stu-   the   present   system   of  college 

niaues  and  so  sound  a  bit  pre-  came  Navaz,  apparently  delib-  the  lack  of  a  shared  community,  ^ents  are  willing  to  be  sincere"  government)  "cogent  and  re- 
tentioiis      (Pnetentiousness,    in   irately,  mounts  the  bus  with-  Skeptical  of  Cynicism  He  thinks   of  his   introductory    served,    practical    and    calm 

any  event,   is  nearly   unavoid-   out  her  lover    who  is  left  de-  -nnfortunatelv      this  courses   as   "adventurous"    and   criticism."   But   he  emphasized 

lb\e  in  sudent  writing,  and  sertedm  Pahalgam  aware  now  ^j^^ ^  ?sn't  explosivl  f^^^s  that  his  "failures  are  that  the  organizational  type  of 
then  too  there  is  something  at  that  Navaz  had  stolen  his  pass-  H^'^'^,  s  udents  are  o  f  t  e  n  i"ore  abysmal,  successes  more  education  current  in  the  Umted 
Brandeis    which    makes    pre-  P^^^^  ^^^   unaccountably   smil-   fkeotical  of  unfveLtv^^  exhilirating  "  than  in  his  other   States  has  done  "a  greater  mass 

tentiousness  a  pervasive  inf.c-  -,,  the  story,  vir-  Sf^BH  ^ll^  ^^^s^r^i^  ^A  ^^^h^^m^od^^^of  %"e 't^oC^,? 
^"Xhl  two  possible  exceptions  \^J^^^^^^^   ^  ^el"   —^or^^^^^^^^^  |ta^ing  ^'Advanced  courses  are   nity   of    Scholars"    could    have 

to  the  above  criticisms    pieces  f^^tive   and    sardonic   sense  of   ^    short,    "They    know    it  s    a  ^'^^y^   Recent  Arrival  It's  time  for  another  look  at 

which  seem  to  fulfill  the  inten-   j^umor.  The   story   is  under-   g?"^^,   but   they   still   Play   it.  Recent  Arrival  educational    system.     Dr. 

tions  of  their  authors  are  the  stated,  quite  the  opposite  of  the  He  believes  that  because  their  Dr.  Vickers  is  a  relatively  yickers  suggests  that  perhaps 
poems  "The  Blind  Girl  by  g^rt  of  travelogue  which  one  is  cynicism  "isn  t  broad  enough,  new  addition  to  the  Brandeis  j^  ^^  ^  of  things  we  want  our 
Ian  Moore,  and  the  short  epic  tempted  to  write  about  the  its  not  effective  in  instituting  faculty.  He  received  his  Ph.D  educational  system  to  do  is  not 
with  the  hippogriff  as  hero    by  ^^otic   places  one  has   known,    changes.    When    asked    if    he   in    philosophy    from    Stanford  jj  ^one  by  the  organiza- 

Peter  Gould.  Ian  Moore  tells  us  j^^  Fowles  wastes  no  words;  thought  last  Spring  s  planned  University  m  1962  and  then  tion  "  Perhaps  we're  sacrificing 
exactly  what  he  wants,  with  ^jg  description  is  crisp,  exact  mass  disobedience  of  the  pane-  came  to  Brandeis.  He  had  pre-  the  quality  of  this  country's 
similes  such  as  and  surely  competent.  Still  the  tal  rules  would   have   worked    viously   obtained   his   Bachelor   ^ig^p^r  education  for  the  sake 

...  Side  to  side  story    is   perplexing:    Navaz   is   Dr.  Vickers  answered,     I  don  t  and   Master's   degrees   from     ^^  y^     quantity  of  those  being 

Her  stick  goes,  sensitively  as  too  skeletal  for  the  revelation   know.  I  just  don't  know."  Michigan  State.  In  his  last  year   Educated 

a  sw«»i  ,  at  the  end  to  evoke  much  in  us.        This  non-explosive   cynicism   at  Stanford,  he  worked  at  the        j^^  Vickers  doesn't  think  the 

Maneuvers  Its  antennae  ..  ,       Kashmir,  despite  a  fair  amount   is,  according  to  Dr.  Vickers,  a   Institute      for      Mathematical   proposed  tri-partite  govern- 

Peter  Gould's   "starry-toed  of  color,  is  somewhat  too  bare    universal  feature  of  college  stu-   Studies  in  the  social   sciences.   ^^^^   ^^   Brandeis   will    be    an 

hippogriff"  has  one  pure  mem-  to  be  believable  and  one  is  left   dents,  not  peculiar  to  Brandeis.   He    also    spent    from    1951    to   improvement  over  the  present 

ory   of   love,    "a    maiden   fair/    not  at  all  certain  what  the  story    In  fact,  he  finds  Brandeis  stu-    1955  in  the  Air  Force   Describ-   administration      He     calls     it, 

Had   flown    up   from    earth    to   was  about  —  there  is  precious    dents  to  be  more  individualistic   ing    the    Air    Force    (and    the   ...     ^        company   union."    Nor 

would  he  like  the  plan  any  bet- 
ter if  the  largest  vote  was  given 
to  the  faculty  (something  along 
the  lines  of  a  Goodman  idea.) 
He  doesn't  see  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  faculty 
would  do  much  better  a  job  of 
governing  the  university  than 
the  administration  is  doing. 
Bicycles  to  Frank  Ramsey  ^ 
Dr.  Vickers'  passion  for  phi- 
losophy   is    evident    outside    as 


ride  him."  The  maiden  is  killed   little  movement  beyond  the    than  most.  He  considers  this  a   Armed   Forces   in   general)    he 


by  a  wampus,  and  the  hippo- 
griff believes  that  "in  death 
will  .  .  .  love  be  resurgent"  and 
so,  "He  strode  to  his  fate  (des- 
truction at  the  swords  of  a  band 
of  wampusses)  with  a  smile." 
The  mock-heroic  poem  is  en- 
gaging if  for  nothing  more  than 
such  a  stanza  as 

The  hippogriff  sang  in  his 
warm  tenor-tone 

As  they  lay  on  a  bed  of 
pearls,  all  alone, 

Till  the  night'sxcath   stood 


(Continued  on  Page  6)  good    thing    because    it    keeps    says,    "One    frequently    gets 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Swiggart  is  assistant  professor  oj  English  and  American  Literature  ^^11  as  inside  of  the  classroom. 
at  Brandeis.  .         ...  .  ,  i_  "e  (literally)  takes  his  teach- 

„.^ _    _  T   S.  Eliot  is  dead.  He  had  become  so  much  the  voice  of  his  poetry,  and  so  much  ing,  and  his  students,  home  with 

where  the  daylight   had  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^j^^  literary  tradition  he  loved,  that   it  seems  strange   now   to   isolate   the  hi^m^  "old^^ali  ?nfor^m'"rdis^usI 

And'^tiie  vlanets  called  out,  achievement  that  lives  from  the  man  who  is  dead.  ,     .  v        ^.b    n^o.  a^    s^on'  group    on    contemporary 

%  woo  her''  Mr.  Eliot  never  made  his  personality  an  important  part  of  his  work.  Once  de-  ^oral  problems  at  the  Vickers' 

T   think    the    best-realized  .scribed  as  '*a  master  of  the  anonymous,"  he  was  always  interested  in  the  forms  and  home,  meeting  Tuesday  nights^ 

most  complete  entry  is  Deborah  rituals  that  can  give  human  experience  a  universal   significance  and  thus  redeen  its  ^^^^';%^^^l^i;i^^^^^^^^ 

Rubin's  critical  piece  of  "Love  triviality.  His  taste  for  arche-  "  '  "  ' 


ITT"   hv   GPoree' Herbert    Miss  "-^«'-^-  —   —   '^V^^*^  kI  was  based  upon  a  sceptical  re-  tian  redemption.   Mr.  Eliot  re-   bicyc  ing  (   a  damn  fine  sport.    ) 

T?.,hin    sl^flfnflv     thou^  ^^    ^.^P.^^^^^^^,  ^^^V-^^l  jection     of     sensory     evidence,   mained  aware  ol  the  paradoxes   He  s  been  cycling  for  four  years 

rn  h.^    f no     St  ff    critical    Ian-  about  his  religious  and  political  ^^^^.j^  ^  distinction  between  ap-   inherent  in  such  a  literary  en-  and  now  ridcF  in  amateur  races 

ramer    loo     siin     J:'^"^'Yr,.M.,r*»  conservatism,  and  was  respon-  ^earance  and   reality   pervades  deavor,  and  even  his  most  sen-  These    may    be   as    long   as    65 

guage,    analyzes    the    structure  ^j^^   orthodox    Chris-  £ir|?S's  work    but  his  meth-   ous   work    is    enveloped    by    a   miles,  and  he  prepares  for  them 

of.  the    poem   and   succeeds   m  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  p^^^^y   ^^^_  Mr.  f^^^^  ^^ J^^J^^^^^^^^^^        "^^'^    self-detachment  that  approach-   by  riding  "a  couple  of  hundred 

maS^t     c^eaV^   HeV'crU^^^^^^  ertheless,  he  dedicated  his  art  f^om  philosophic^  abstracti         es  self-irony      His   poetry    and   miles  a  week  during  season." 

^^/^IJ  i.  ih^i  ih<^\^^^^^  to  the  achivement  of  a  special  rj,^^  world's  flickering  appear-   drama    are    filled    with    stage       When   asked   which   philoso- 


^^^^  ^*^  jV^  ^^i^'^^hnn'Vr^rpad  language,  and  a  special  tone,  by  ances"'must'' be   grasped  before  roles  that  he  himself  performed,  phers    he    most    admired,    Dr. 

lyzed,  IS  ^ll^^^^^^/^f^^  which  traditional  values  could  eternal  reality   can   be   experi-  Hugh    Kenner    calls    Mr.    Eliot  Vickers  answered.  "Marx,  Rus- 

^•^  ""r^hnn  hofnrP   It  iT?hl  ^c  exprcsscd  in  modern  idiom,  f^^'^'^^  The  formalized  Every-  "the    invisible    poet"    and    de-  sell   and   Sartre   for  their   tre- 

consistent  than  before.  It  IS  the  ,»,^^^r^  ,^  .^n  Rnmnntir  Kensi-  ^'^*^^°- --%  Quartets  reac^^^  scribes  his  consummate  imita-  mendous    soci;al    conscience; 


wv,..c.o.,^..w  "-"v  — - — , ■,  j,ir     Wedded  to  ine  Komaniic  stuM-  .„__   _f  Fnnr  Ouartpts 

sort  of  exposition  great  and  dif-                              ^^   ^^^^    ^^g^le  JTeen   intoXs   nersonari^^^^^^^  tTons'of    "the   Archdeacon,  the   Plato    and    Hume    for    their 

^'^S^p^S:^i^hn^f17t^P  conFrauT-  and    less    personal    representa-  f^^^  the    rose    garden    ^f    his  Publisher,    the    Clubman,  the  frightening  intellectual  honesty 

rah  Rubin  should  be  congr^tu-  ^.^^  of  poetic  feeling.  The  "ob-  J.^^i?dhood    in  order  to  discover  Man  of  Letters  in  Europe,  the  and    clarity   coupled    with    the 

jective  correlatives"  of  his  po-  .j^^  turning  moment   that  illu-  Aged  Eagle,  the  Wag,  and  the   most    far-seeing    imaginations 

deceptive  mood-  etry    were    disciplined    images  jnjnates  the  still  center  of  time.  Public-Spirited   Citizen."  and  strikingly  new  solutions  to 

aectpuvt,   iiiuwu     ^^_^     „^«4o;«o/i     r>r.»v»rAir^v*^c    nf  ii     .      °                  .         .  .^  ,.^  :_  rpj^e   one   role   he   refused   to  problems;   and    Frank    Ramsey 

The   Baseball  Cap."   It  mougm  anu  eniuuun,  ai.v.  w^*w       .^jrne  P^ay  was  that  of  the  Poet.  —  just  because  he's  so  good." 

it  I,  — -  ,    .  ,  .        J 

who  or  cts  heightened 


trying  for  the  "aesthetc-remem-  with  his  probing  of  the  Waste       ehurch  at 
bering-poignant-childhood-ex-  Lands    of    the    modern    spirit,   g^  remembe 
periences"    tone    of    far    too  where  the  rivers  sweat  oil  and       past  and  1 


bert. 

?^!fe{Cj^'B^^^^^^^^  it  IhoJighTand'emotioni^a^na^were        

Lims  to\^%Saf  bu?"l,  for  -\-J- -P^^S^^^  ^^^  ^^^  But  ^nly  in  time  can  the  mo- 

one,  am  not  at  all  sure  who  or  cts  heightened  feeling.  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  garden, 

what  Mr.  Wolinsky  is  parody-       Like  a  doctor  whose  name  is  rj,y^^  moment  in   the   arbour 

ing.  Perhaps  it  is  intended  to  be  given    to    a    new    disease,    Mr.  ^here  the  rain  beat, 

Salingeresque;   it  seems   to   be  Eliot    is    commonly^  fuf^w^ii^  The   moment   in   the    draughty 

smokefall 
ibered;  involved  with 

many  New  Yorker  stories.  He  tar  and  the  house  agent  s  clerK,  q^^,     through  time  time  is  con- 
achieves  this   effect    (I   cannot  after    the    emotionless     event,  quered. 
be  sure  if  that  is  what  he  really  finds  the  s  t  a  i  r  s  u  n  1 1 1.  But 

wants)  by  such  incongruous  pro-  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  work  ^^^"'^Ve  w^^  ^ --  -^ ;  "•-     '   - .'    , .  ,  • 

portion  as  ".   .  .  this  story  is  as  a  whole,  even  such  poems  as  ^^^^^^^^l^^^^                                   home.  Brilliant  poet,  playwrijrht,  essayist,  a 

?bout  stone-throwing  ..  which  The    Love    Song   of^J^^  S  h e aTt h'   A  descend  intoThe  was  born  in  Saint  Louis,  Missouri  in  1888, 

is  impregnated  ^/.^^  .^^%f ^f":  ^^"I'^^^'^^e.V^olTed   bv  soiritiral  subways  of   London   is   simul-   England  at  the  start  of  World  War  I  an<l  became  a  British 

S?ro^wtn1  'llI^r'por^endTiL  ZT.ls'utd^^^^^^^^^  l^"^^"^Ji^d  ^a ^Vm'n^i'- -^'-'  --^  ^'^'^^^^  ^"^^^T.  Despite  Eliot's  change  in  citizenship,  Pres- 

anger  of  man  at  the  gods  .      "  -'  — '^--"  e4r*.r»ic  ihnt  lond  nn-  lerno  ana  a  reaempii 

and  by  the  kind  of  flash  to 

present  for  "meaningful"  con 

trast  as  "for  even  then  I  wa 

ffige'l^and^now  1  w?lf nothing  sages"and  deceiving  ambitions  scnptions  ol  its  necessary  laii-   ^^^^  \^^    ^^^^    prj^e   for  Headpiece 

but  berets.     .^'^  of  time  ^^^^^istory.  J.rufrock  ^^    ^^.^^,^  .^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  Literature  and  the  British  Or-  ^.y,,,,  ^.^  have  crossed 

Cenirai  »iory  ^.^^    ^^^   ^^^^    ^^   "Prufrock-  reflected  his  constant  effort  to  der  of  Merit  in  1948.                       With    direct   eyes,   to   deaths 

The  most  central    mosiam^  supra-temporal     catego-       often  spoken  of  as  a  poet  of       other  Kingdom 

Griffin 'l^r.shor^^^  ^nTMr^Elliot's^^errrgen^^^^^  iL^  A^ -^^^^.^/  l^rff  ^^.^^   "despair    and    disillusionment,"   «'--';-    — '^    ^'    «"— » 


Thomas  Sterns  Eliot 

"This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
This  is  the  way  the  world   ends 
This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
Not  with  a  bang  but  a   whimper" 
The  Hollow  Men— 1925 

Thomas  Sterns  Eliot,  76,  died  Monday  in  his  London 

ind  critic,  Eliot 
but  moved  to 


Jib    Fowles    entitled    "Navaz 


periences.     The    conflicts    and 


as  lost 


llioi  s  txjciry  eenerai-   periences.      inv    L■uIlIm;l^     anu  r,    .      v.-      t ^        "-^  '^^^ 

what  seems  ordinary   confrontations  of  ordinary  life   Eliot    mirrored    in    his    famous  violent  .souls,  but   only 


l.f 


uj 


i 
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Sachar  Speech 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

Dr.  Sachar  then  directed  his 
atUention  to  a  recently  pub- 
lished book  which  said  that 
Brandeis  was  one  of  the  top  19 
schools  in  the  country,  along 
with  schools  such  as  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  Swarth- 
more.  The  study  based  its  deci- 
sion on  factors  such  as  academ- 
ic stature  of  professors,  quality 
of  students,  library  facilities, 
physical  plant,  etc.  The  admis- 
sions office  expects  the  report 
to  increase  applications  for  ad- 
missions by  at  least  1000  over 
last  year,  bringing  the  total  to 
almost  3500. 

In  response  to  questions  from 
stud-ents  about  the  role  of  the 
faculty  in  t,ne  administration  of 
the  school.  Dr.  Sachar  said  that 
the  "faculty  today  has  virtual 
autonomy  on  the  curricular 
side  of  the  University."  Dr. 
Sachar  noted  that  the  faculty 
has  "more  considerable  involve- 
ment in  administrative  prob- 
lems today  than  there  was  10 
years  ago."  When  students 
pressed  the  point  about  faculty 
members  and  the  administra- 
tion Dr.  Sachar  said: 

"I  don't  think  that  the  aver- 
age faculty  man  has  the  total 
understanding  of  administra- 
tive problems  which  is  neces- 
sary. The  faculty  man  has  a 
stronger  attachmant  to  his  dis- 
cipline than  to  t\ye  University. 
He  want.s  respect  from  people 
in  his  own  field  more  than  he 
wants  the  respect  of  his  fel- 
low faculty  members.  The  fac- 
ulty is  compartmentalized  in 
their  competencies.  Administra- 
tors must  have  total  perspec- 
tive, but  we  don't  discount  the 
advice  of  faculty  members." 
"For  example,"  he  said,  "very 
few  scientists  attend  faculty 
meetings.  They're  all  in  the 
laboratories." 

Dr.  Sachar  indicated  that 
**virtually  everything  that  is 
done  is  done  by  unanimous  de- 
cision" (of  the  administration). 
Dean  Morri.ssey  chimed  in, 
"anything  else  would  cause 
chaos  and  ruination."  "The 
trustees,"  Dr.  Sachar  declared 
in  response  to  a  question, 
"have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
running  of  the  school.  They 
have  devolved  their  responsi- 
bilities onto  the  President  and 
the  administration." 

The  President  was  quite  dis- 
turbed at  questions  which  con- 
cerned the  role  of  the  faculty. 


"T  h  e  administrators  have  to 
contend  with  the  problems  of 
the  ongoing  life  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Students  aren't  interested 
in  this."  And  he  further  de- 
fended the  administrators  by 
saying  that  "virtually  every  ad- 
ministrator is  a  fine  scholar." 
Dean  of  University  Planning 
and  Development  Clarence  Q. 
Berger  was  described  by  Dr. 
Sachar  as  a  "gifted  sociologist," 
Dean  of  Students  Morrissey 
"has  a  superb  background  in 
the  field  of  politics,"  and  Dean 
of  Admissions  '^riscoll  is  a 
"gifted  literary  concentrator." 
Dr.  Sachar  closed  the  discus- 
sion about  administrators  by 
saying  "you  yoimg  people  had 
better  get  out  of  your  minds 
that  all  administrators  are  busi- 
nessmen. You  had  better 
change  those  attitudes  which 
indicate  a  lack  of  respect  for 
the  administration." 

Dr.  Sachar  indicated  "sur- 
prise that  such  an  intelligent 
student  body's  chief  concern 
should  be  over  areas  that 
shouldn't  be  their  chief  con- 
cern. The  student's  chief  con- 
cern should  be  educational  and 
academic."  Dr.  Sachar  then 
wei't  on  to  list  the  academic 
credits  of  the  University,  in- 
dicating that  other  areas,  such 
as  administrative  responsibil- 
ity, were  "none  of  your  (the 
students')    business." 
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IN  THE  JANUARY 

ATLANTIC? 

"My  Fri*nd  Saul  B«llow"  by  Alfred 
Kazin:?An  informal  and  illuminattng 
portrait  of  Saul  Bellow,  and  an  analy- 
sis of  his  new  novel.  Herzog,  whicfi  is 
at  the  top  of  the  best  seller  hsC 
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CO -educational  camps 
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Epitaph 
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geographical.  So,  while  this 
story  does  not  quite  make  it,  it 
is  clearly  the  work  of  a  tal- 
ented writer,  and  the  work  of 
greatest  potential  in  this  edi- 
tion of   "Folio." 

The  centerpiece  of  the  issue 
is  Alvin  Lucier's  "Song  for  So- 
prano." This  writer  knows  too 
little  about  music  to  appreciate 
the  piece  qua  musical  composi- 
tion, nor  was  he  present  at  the 
performance  at  Brandeis.  But 
he  does  wish  to  register  his  own 
protest  against  avant-garde-ism 
as  such.  Artistic  experiment  is 
all  to  the  good,  but  the  avant- 
garde  work  seems  designed  to 
appeal  only  to  other  avant- 
garde  experimenters  —  to  be, 
in  fact,  the  special  fad  and 
status-child  of  a  self-conscious 
cult.  I,  for  one,  have  little  pa- 
tence  with  it.  Also,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  art  is  conscious  craft 
concerned  for  its  every  effect, 
Mr.  Lucier  fails  it  by  the  ran- 
dom element  he  introduces  into 
the  piece,  viz.  the  suggestion 
that  "for  each  p>erformance  a 
different  arrangement  of  the 
strips  (ie.  "That  the  Night 
Come"  by  Yeats)  may  be  used." 

It  may  be  as  the  creation  of 
a  self-conscious  clique,  though, 
that  Folio  fails  to  rise  to  the 
potential  available  here.  A  com- 
parison of  the  names  of  the  edi- 
torial board  with  those  of  the 
contributors  shows  great  over- 
lapping. Folio,  as  an  independ- 
ent journal  published  "at" 
Brandeis  has  every  right  to  in- 
clude whom  it  wishes,  but  it 
may  be  strangling  on  its  own 
exclusiveness.  Surely  at  a  Uni- 
versity with  upwards  of  1500 
students  there  are  more  than 
half-a-dozen  writers;  surely 
there  are  more  than  twice  that 
many  talented  ones.  I  can't 
help  feeling  that  it  is  the  set-up 
at  Folio  that  keeps  them  from 
submitting  material. 

In  any  event,  this  issue,  on 
sale  at  the  bookstore,  is  well 
worth  buying  and  reading,  both 
as  a  clue  to  what  is  going  on  in 
creative  minds,  as  an  index 
of  some  local  talents,  and  as  a 
frequently  pleasurable  literary 
experience. 


"Getting  Away  with  Murder"  by  ErI* 
Stanley  Gardner:  An  amusing  account 
of  the  author's  early  days  of  writing 
when  he,  Dashiell  Hammett, 
and  Carroll  John  Daly  were 
first  breaking  into  print. 

What  happens  when 
an  outstanding  staff 
of  editors  sets  out  to 
produce  a  magazine 
of  the  highest  aca- 
demic and  cultural 
interest?  You'll  know 
when  you  read  The 
Atlantic.  In  each  is- 
sue you'll  find  fresh 
new  ideas,  exciting 
literary  techniques, 
keen  analyses  of  cur- 
rent affairs  and  a 
high  order  of  criti- 
cism. Get  your  copy 
today. 
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CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES 

Feoturing  Rib  Room  Roost  Beef  ond  Succulent  Maine  Lobster 

Call  TWinbrook  9-8700 
For  tke  Finest  Dining  Room  Accommodottons  —  Cocktails 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in  Waltham 

Route  128  —  Exits  48  and  48e  at  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL  TERMS   FOR   SPORTS  TEAMS 
Banquet  and  Function  Facilities  for  Up  to  150  Persons 


GRAND  UNIVERSITY  OPENmG 

CHARLESBANK 

DELI  AND  RESTAURANT 

NEAR  THE   BRANDEIS  COOP 


894-0937 

Featuring 

Doily  Breokfost,  Luncheon  ond  Dinner  Speciols 
Cold  Cuts  —  Solods  —  Sondiwches  to  Toke  Out 

FREE:    Soft   Drinks  with   Every  Sandwich   on 
Wednesday,  January   13,  6  p.m.  to  12  o.m. 


WINTER  SPORTS  CARNIVAL 

The  largest  winter  sports  carnival  in  the  U.  S.,  the  North 
American  Vestival,  gets  underway  in  1965  at  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y.,  on  Jan,  30  and  concludes  March  14.  Final  events  are 
scheduled  each  weekend  in  hockey,  slalom  skiing,  indoor  and 
outdoor  speed  skating,  ski  jumping  and  bobsledding  with 
Olympic  competitors  in  most  events.  For  the  tenth  consecutive 
year,  the  Lake  Placid  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Schaefer 
Brewing  Co.  have  joined  in  making  this  a  *'must"  for  winter 
sports  enthusiasts. 


Competitors  and  Festival  officials  with  only  a  few  of  tho 
Schaefer  Circle  of  Sports  trophies.  (Speed  skating  trophies 
only  pictured  here.) 
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.The  U.S.A.F.  bobsled  team 
takes  on  tho  Mount  Von 
Hoevenberg  run,  the  only 
bobsled  run  in  all  of  North 
America. 
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Through  the  gates  goes  a 
competitor  on  the  White- 
face  slopes,  scene  of  tho 
1932  Winter  Olympics,  held 
in  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
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Some  of  the  U.S.A.'s  finest  ice  skaters  take  part  in  numer- 
ous speed  skating  events. 


J>miory  12,  I94S 


THE     JUSTICE 


Commitment 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

J.  Bronowski:  "make  the  edu- 
cated man  universal  in  1984"? 
We  can  not  try  to  reach  an 
•*elite,"  rather  we  must  raise 
the  level  of  the  so-called  "av- 
erage student"  to  a  plane  which 
is  broader  and  higher  than  has 
ever  been  thought  possible  be- 
fore in  the  realm  of  education. 
Half  the  students  on  this  cam- 
pus would  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  an  education  one 
hundred  years  ago  because 
they  would  have  been  thought 
incapable! 

But  the  realization  of  this 
goal  will  cost  money,  much 
more  money  than  is  now  being 
spent  on  education.  Where  this 
money  could  be  coming  from  is 
not  hard  to  figure  out  if  one  re- 
members Mr.  Savio's  comment. 

In  conclusion,  lei  me  quote 
from  The  Student  and  His  Stud- 
ies once  more.  This  could  pos- 
sibly serve  as  a  description  of 
the  higher  plane  of  education 
to  be  sought: 

"No  amount  of  curriculum- 
making  or  testing  programs 
alters  the  fact  that  what  stu- 
dents study,  what  they  learn, 
what  they  think,  if  it  is  worth 
the  time  of  a  teacher  to  teach, 
an  administrator  to  administer, 
a  custodian  to  keep  the  cor- 
ridors in  order,  will  cut  deep 
into  the  process  by  which  a 
learning  youth  becomes  a  func- 
tioning adult,  and  the  way  he 
lives  and  acts  in  the  tremen- 
dous drama  of  these  times." 

Learning 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Raushenbush's  suggestion  that, 
for  example,  freshman  walks 
over  the  surface  of  several  cen- 
turies of  western  culture  is  not 
an  ideal  way  to  get  students  to 
inquire,  and  that  a  load  of  five 
courses  in  a  semester  gives  stu- 
dents and  teachers  no  more 
than  a  chance  to  start  looking 
at  and  with  each  other. 

I  will  end  this  review  by 
commenting  on  certain  features 
of  the  relationship  (or  lack 
thereof)  which  appears  to  exist 
between  students  and  their 
college  here  at  Brandeis.  It 
seems  to  me,  who  is  a  relative 
newcon-.er  to  this  campus,  that 
some  focus  has  been  lost,  or 
perhaps  misplaced.  The  burn- 
ing issues  on  campus  which  I 
have  read  about  have  all  been, 
by  and  large,  about  questions  of 
student  rights,  needs,  desires 
and  obligations  with  respect  to 
parietal  rules,  sex,  dormitory 
selection,  and  activities  such  as 
picketing  of  speakers.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  principled 
positions  to  be  taken  on  these 
and  other  such  issues  which 
could  involve  the  university  in 
profitable  dialogue.  I  am  also 
sure  that  there  are  many  more 
issues  and  many  more  things 
happening  in  the  world  which, 
if  thought  upon  and  acted  on 
would  be  much  less  diverting 
(in  both  senses)  and  much  more 
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world  where  all  was  centered 
upon  one  last  drink  before  the 
bar  closed.  His  focus  was 
dimmed  and  saw  only  the 
meaninglessness  of  all  the  pre- 
tenses and  escapism  in  which 
his  world  indulged. 

As  a  poet,  Eliot's  first  suc- 
cess was  with  The  Love  Song 
of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock  (1917), 
which  told  of  an  old-young 
man  in  search  for  something 
out  of  the  nothingness  of  his 
life.  His  most  famous  poetic 
work  was  The  Waste  Land 
(1922),  a  long  bitter  poem 
about  an  imaginary  waste  re- 
gion ruled  "by  the  Fisher 
King,  a  little  known  figure  of 
mythology  who  is  sexually  im- 
potent." The  ideas  in  The 
Waste  Land  have  been  univer- 
sally accepted  as  pertaining  to 
our  own  culture,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  someone  like 
Newton  Minow  to  refer  to  tele- 
vision as  "a  vast  wasteland." 
The  acceptance  of  Eliot's  pres- 
entation of  the  ills  of  our  world 
is  a  great  tribute  to  Eliot's 
skill  as  a  descriptive  poet. 

Eliot's  plays  sound  a  differ- 
ent note  from  the  bleakness  of 
his  poetrv.  The  Cocktail  Party, 
The  Confidential  Clerk,  and 
his  final  play  The  Elder  States- 
men show  less  bitterness  to- 
ward humanity  than  the  poetry 
of  the  younger  Eliot.  Murder 
in  the  Cathedral,  a  play  about 
the  murder  of  Saint  Thomas  a 
Becket,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  the  most  famous 
of  Eliot's  dramatic  works. 

CampbeH 
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cussion  will  be  Prof.  Edwin 
Pettet,  chairman;  Associate 
Prof.  John  G.  Matthews  and 
Assistant  Professors  James 
Clay  and  John  Sommers.  Out- 
side participants  will  include 
Robert  Harris  Chapman,  direc- 
tor of  the  Loeb  Drama  Center 
at  Harvard  University;  Kalman 
Burnim,  and  Marston  Balch, 
teachers  of  speech  at  Tufts; 
Paul  Barstow,  director  of  thea- 
tre at  Wellesley;  Frank  Dolan, 
of  Newton  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart;  David  Wheeler, 
of  the  Theatre  Company  of 
Boston;  Mouzon  Law,  of  the 
Theatre  Arts  Department  of 
Boston  University;  and  Michael 
Murray  and  Frank  Sugrue,  of 
Charles  Playhouse. 


to  the  point  of  what  a  univer- 
sity ought  to  be.  The  need  and 
the  right  to  "have  experience" 
is  always  with  us.  As  I  have 
said  already,  this  can  lead  to  a 
bum  sort  of  hedonism  which 
dismisses  the  world  which  can 
and  should  be  part  of  the  uni- 
versity and  its  life.  The  discus- 
sion on  "The  Ideal  University" 
is  to  the  point  if  it  helps  get  us 
a  little  clearer  about  how  to 
make  life  and  learning  some- 
how part  of  a  college  education. 


Dance 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
pretation.  Also,  the  gusto  in 
her  sensual  interpretation  of 
"Lilith"  seems  to  have  gotten 
in  her  way  when  later  in  the 
poem  Lilith  turns  from  glory- 
ing in  her  own  physicality  to  a 
pleading  recognition  of  her 
need  for  men 

Jane  Schwarz's  was  very 
much  a  dance  interpretation.  It 
was  more  successful  in  rising 
to  a  climax  at  the  point  of 
transition  in  the  poem  which 
Miss  Sachs'  interpretation 
missed.  The  use  Miss  Schwarz 
made  of  space  here  was  very 
good.  She  has  evolved  her  own 
distinctive  style  which  makes 
a  limited  use  of  dissonance  in 
movement.  It  also  includes  a 
tendency  to  use  very  strong, 
sometimes  almost  masculine 
qualities  of  movement. 

A  second  poem  by  Dr.  Gross- 
man, "Lyra,"  was  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  dance.  This  piece  was 
performed  and  choreographed 
by  Paula  Asinof,  Dinah  Hirsch- 
feld,  and  Aviva  Klingfeld.  Dr. 
Grossman  read  this  poem  as 
it  was  performed.  His  reading 
was  extremely  beautiful,  even 
hypnotic.  It  tended  to  shadow 
the  dance  which  would  have 
been  weak,  even  if  it  did  not 
compete  with  Dr.  Grossman. 

Preceding  these  three  pieces 
in  the  program  were  three  less 
successful  dances.  Two  of  them 
were  studies  of  physical  forces, 
the  third  was  a  study  of  fear. 
These  had  the  quality  of  mo- 
tion studies  rather  than  com- 
plete compositions.  This  seemed 
to  be  particularly  true  of  Acro- 
phobia, which  was  a  very  in- 
teresting study  of  fear  of 
heights  using  silhouette,  but 
which  was  not  really  a  finished 
concert  piece. 

The  last  section  of  the  pro- 
gram was  frankly  a  collection 
of  studies.  Its  presence  in  a 
concert  is  a  source  of  mystifica 
tion.  The  only  explanation  I 
can  see  for  its  presence  is  that 
it  gave  everyone  a  chance  to  do 
a  composition,  an  attitude 
reminiscent  of  sixtii  grade.  An- 
other explanation  might  be  that 
since  the  program  started  with 
a  group  effort,  it  should  end  in 
one.  For  whatever  reason,  it 
was  there.  Several  of  the 
studies  simply  did  not  get 
across.  Several  were  only  imi- 
tative of  mechanical  movement. 
Two,  "Crane"  by  Lois  Ettlinger 
and  "Coffee  Percolator"  by 
Jane  Schwarz  were  very  suc- 
cessful. Both  of  these  were 
characterized  by  really  getting 
at  some  quality,  which  charac- 
terized their  respective  ma- 
chines. On  the  whole  however, 
this  section  was  both  a  failure 
and  a  mistake. 

Although  this  concert  d  i  d 
have  its  high  points,  many  of 
the  dances  were  not  concert 
pieces  and  the  lecture  was  not 
on  a  levei  suitable  to  a  uni- 
versity audience.  It  is  surprising 
and  unfortunate  that  a  college 
group  was  not  able  to  produce 
a  more  intelligent  and  polished 
performance. 
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Students  in  the  upper  half  of  their  class  preferred 
in  all  majors.  Appointments  may  be  made  through 
the  Placement  Office.  All  Bell  System  Companies 
will  be  represented  by  interviewers  from: 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  CO. 
BELL  TELEPHONE  LABORATORIES 


Bell  System 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
and  Associated  Companies 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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ELECTRONIC  ENGINEERS 
MATHEMATICIANS 

LeVs  discuss  tomorrow 

In  science  and  technology,  the  accomplishments 
of  today  are  but  direction  for  tomorrow.  Why? 
Simply  because  resting  on  the  accomplishments 
of  today  is  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford. 

Ib  Communications  Engineering,  where 
others  are  content  to  modify,  our  mandate 
is  to  CREATE. 

In  Electronic  Data  Processing  Systems, 
where  others  are  content  to  innovate,  our 
mandate  is  to  CREATE. 

This,  then,  is  the  philosophy  .  .  .  the  crux  of 
intellectual  thought  ...  at  the  National  Security 
Agency — where  the  concepts  of  tomorrow  are  the 
problems  of  today. 

So  leVs  discuss  the  future... 
yours  ond  ours 

If  you  are  a  gifted  and  interested  Engineer  or 
Mathematician,  we  have  much  in  common — including 
A  COMPULSION  TO  SUCCEED. 

Our  future  is  contingent  upon  a  constant  input  of 
new  .  .  .  and  creative  .  .  .  scientific  talent  .  .  .  the 
lifeline  of  any  institution.  Our  success  is  embodied 
in  the  technical  capabilities  of  our  professional  staff. 
To  assure  this,  scientific  employees  are  encouraged 
to  pursue  graduate  studies  at  local  universities 
under  Agency  sponsorship.  Your  future  with  NSA 
will  entail  education  .  .  .  early  responsibility  .  .  • 
and  unusually  challenging  assignments. 
Why?  Because  .  .  . 

•  We  MUST  create  completely  new  kinds  of 
communications  equipments  and  systems  embodying 
concepts  and  techniques  THAT  HAVE  NO 
PRECEDENT  .  .  .  antennas,  transmitters,  receivers 
and  terminal  hardware  of  a  most  advanced  design. 

•  We  MUST  assure  the  complete  invulnerability 

of  message  content  through  the  novel  .  .  .  but  never 
static  .  .  .  science  of  cryptology. 

•  We  MUST  develop  special  refinements  for 
computers  and  electronic  data  processing  systems 

,  ,  ,  experimenting  with  the  latest  semiconductors, 
magnetic  film  and  su[)erconductive  devices  to  provide 
new  logic  circuits  and  memory  units  for  increased 
speed  and  capacity. 

Interested?  ...  If  so,  then  LET'S  DISCUSS 
TOMORROW.  Representatives  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  will  L?  on  campus  in  the  near  future. 
Check  with  your  Placement  Office  for  details  and 
dates,  or  write  to: 

Mr.  Phillip  M.  Coffey 

College  Relations  Branch 

Office  of  Personnel 

National  Security  Agency 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland 
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National  Security  Agency 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland 

AN  EQUAL  OPPOHTITNITY  EMriXlYER 


WHERE  THE   CONCEPTS  OF  TOMORROW  ARE  THE  PROBLEMS   OF  TODAY 
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Jonuory  12,  1965 


Face  Suffolk  Friday 


Clark,  Assumption  Roll  Over  Brandeis 


Brandeis  starting  five  of  Barry  ZimmerTtian,  Santo  Cimino,  Dave  Jacohson,  Steve  Heller 
and  Co-Capt.  Richie  Hymoff.  Zimmerman  leads  all  scorers  with  21.3  average. 


In  the  Stands 


darkies  Win,  96-76;  Zimmerman  Nets  42 

By  PETE  WEINER 

Barry  Zimmerman  had  a  hot  hand  against  Clark  last  Thursday  night.  Yet  a  42- 
point  effort  by  the  5-11  soph  whiz  wasn't  enough  as  the  court  Judges  suffered  their 
seventh  consecutive  loss  at  Clark,  96176. 

The  Portland,  Maine  native  scored  22  of  his  points  in  the  first  half  and  20  in 

the  second.    His  42  points  was* — __ 

a   new   personal   high   for   Zim 
and  a  Brandeis  high  since  1959. 

Barry  was  able  to  break 
through  Clark's  pressing  zone 
defense  to  score  on  jumpers 
and  drives.  He  was  13  for  27 
from  the  floor  and  16  for  18 
from  the  free  throw  line.  Zim 
also  gathered  in  nine  rebounds 
in  the  losing  cause. 

A  baseball  and  basketball 
letterman  at  Portland  High, 
Barry  was  hoop  co-captain  his 
senior  year.  Last  year  he 
topped  all  freshmen  with  a  20.8 
scoring  average. 

The  afTable  Zimmerman  was 
rather  nonchalant  about  his 
Clark  effort.  He  thought  he  had 
about  25  or  so.  With  six  min- 
utes left  and  behind  by  20,  he 
had  to  rush  his  shot. 

The  Judges  backcourt  star 
was  picked  on  the  ECAC  De- 
cember Soph  of  the  Month 
Team  list  and  leads  the  Bran- 
deis hoopsters  with  a  21.3  scor- 
ing average.  Barry  leads  all 
Hub  hoopsters  with  an  .850 
percentage  from  the  free  throw 
line,  34  for  40. 

Clarkies  Bite 

As  for  the  game  itself,  the 
Judges  played  without  the  ser- 
vices of  flu-stricken  Santo  Ci- 
mino. Brandeis  sent  a  starting 
team  of  Jeff  Schwamm,  Jack 
Rovner.  Dave  Jacobson,  Co- 
Capt.  Richie  Hymoff  and  Zim- 
merman against  Clark's  Bob 
Krute.  Skip  Barys.  Hank  Mu- 
rin,  Lincoln  MacDonald  and 
George  Lucier. 

The  Blue  and  White  jumped 
out  to  an  early  lead  and  were 
up  by  12,  36-24,  with  five  min- 
utes to  go  in  the  first  half.  But 
six  straight  points  by  Murin, 
frosh  B^rank  TetrauU  and  Barys 
narrowed  the  margin.  The 
Judges  led,  40-37,  after  20  min- 
utes of  play. 

As  the  second  half  opened, 
the  Clarkies  looked  like  a  new 
ball  club  as  they  outhuslled, 
out  rebounded  and  outclassed 
the  Brandeis  five.  With  15:37 
remaining  in  the  game,  the 
Judges  big  6-5  center,  Dave 
Jacobson.  committed  his  fifth 
personal  foul  and  left  the  game 
with  the  Judges  down  one,  48- 
47.  Jacobson  had  pulled  down 
nine  rebounds  and  contained 
6-4  Murin  effectively. 

The  Clarkies  opened  up  their 
lead  on  the  fine  shooting  of 
Barys  (25),  Murin  (19),  John 
Hogan  (12),  Krute  (13),  Tet- 
rauU (12)  and  MacDonald 
(10).  With  13  minutes  to  go 
Clark  had  the  game  wrapped 
up.    The  final  count  was  96-76. 

Hymoff  scored  15  for  Bran- 
deis, had  five  assists,  five  re- 
bounds and  left  the  game  with 
three  minutes  to  go  after  com- 
mitting his  fifth  (or  perhaps  it 
was  sixth)  personal  foul.  Rov- 
ner had  six  points  and  grabbed 
eight  rebounds.  Leiderman  had 


Greyhounds  on  Top,  96-73 

Assumption  College,  the  best  small  college  team  in 
New  England,  handed  the  Judges  their  eighth  consecutive 
defeat,  96-73,  Saturday  night  at  Shapiro  Gym. 

The    Greyhounds     took     an* 

early  12-1   on  fast  breaks  and 
quick    buckets    by    George 


three  points,  three  rebounds 
and  three  assists.  Richie  Ep- 
stein pumped  in  three  points 
and  Steve  Heller  had  one 
bucket. 

Cold  Second  Half 

The  statistics  tell  the  story 
of  the  game.  In  the  first  half 
the  Judges  were  14  for  27  for  a 
.519  percentage  from  the  floor. 
In  the  second  half  the  Blue  and 
White  were  11  for  39  from  the 
floor  for  .239.  The  Clarkies 
outrebounded  the  Judges  74-51. 
And  in  the  second  half  the 
Clarkies  shot  25-56  from  the 
floor  and  outscored  Brandeis 
59-36. 

A  decent  first  half,  an  ice- 
cold  second  half,  defensive 
lapses,  bad  passes,  violations 
and  weak  board  strength  cost 
Brandeis  the  game.  The  Judges 
could  not  contend  with  Clark's 
pressing  zone  defense  and  had 
trouble  getting  the  ball  across 
halfcourt.  And  with  Cimino 
and  Jacobson  out,  Lieder- 
man  and  Rovner  had  to  carry 
the  burden  under  the  boards. 

As  for  the  freshmen,  well, 
they  lost — although  it  was  only 
by  32  this  time,  90-58.  Three 
men  hit  double  figures  for 
Brandeis  —  Rick  Brodsky, 
Charlie  Novagrodsky  and  Steve 
Jacobs  each  had  11  points. 

Hoop-La 

The  Clarkies  gym,  reminiscent 
of  a  shoe  box,  resounded  with 
cheers  led  by  Misses  Stein  and 
Gordon.  —  Co-Capt.  Dave  Ep- 
stein may  rejoin  the  team  after 
midyears. — No  longer  with  the 
squad  is  big  Mel  Sega  1. — 
Coach  Gene  Booth  has  his 
troubles.  The  frosh  have  lost 
by  24,  56,  77,  52,  32  and  38. 
Good  luck,  Gene. 


DAN'S  ESSO  SERVICE  CENTER 


£sso 


570  SOUTH   ST. 


"Specialists  in  Motor 

Ttine-Up" 
COMPLETE  SERVICE  & 

ACCESSORIES 

TUNE-UP,   REPAIR   & 

ROAD  SERVICE 

NEXT  TO  THE  COOP 

893-9332  WALTHAM 


Guaranteed  to  Happen  . . . 


-  Lloyd  Michaels 


In  the  preliminary  game,  which  no  one  bothers  to 
watch,  the  Brandeis  frosh  will  lose  by  something  upwards 
of  forty  points. 

Steve  Stern,  Brandeis*  professional  spectator,  will  be 
found    in   the   bleachers  armed* 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL   DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.     —    TW  3-9450    —     Poul  Smith 


with  a  200  watt  amplifying 
system,  a  half  dozen  roman 
candles  and  an  equal  number 
of  cherry  bombs,  several  multi- 
colored megaphones,  an  orien- 
tal gong,  40  kinds  of  groggers, 
and  a  rusty  cow-bell. 

The  visiting  club  will  be  led 
out  onto  the  court  by  a  6-7 
forward  who  can  stuff  with 
either  hand.  Ricky  Olin  will 
lead   out   the   Judges. 

The  visitors  will  have  at 
least  six  players  who  can  dunk 
with  ease. 

Brandeis  fans  will  cheer 
wildly  when  big  Dave  Jacob- 
son  dunks  one  during  the 
warm-up  drill. 

Brandeis  fans  will  wince  and 
turn  their  heads  when  Jacobson 
misses  a  dunk  and  nearly  tears 
down  the  basket  instead. 

As  the  starting  five  is  an- 
nounced, the  players  will  shake 
hands  with  each  other  as  if  they 
had  never  met  before.  Soon 
after  the  actual  game  begins, 
cynical  fans  will  wonder  if  they 
really  weren't  fooling. 

Just  before  the  opening  tap- 
off,  Steve  Stern  will  set  off  one 
of  his  exploding  rockets. 

Brandeis  will  get  the  first 
basket. 

The  person  sitting  next  to 
you  will  point  out  that  your 
coat  has  just  fallen  down  under 
the  bleachers. 

Richie  Hymoff  will  make  one 
of  his  fantastic  twisting,  driving 
la.vups  and  someone  in  the 
stands  will  say,  "You  know, 
there'll  always  be  room  for  the 
'little  man'   in   basketball!" 

Richie  Hymoff  will  have  one 
of  his  jump  shots  stuffed  down 
his  throat,  and  the  same  guy 
will  say,  "You  know,  he's  got 
good  moves,  but  he's  just  too 
small  to  play  college  basket- 
ball!" 

You'll  see  some  girl  you've 
been  thinking  about  recently 
sitting  in  the  stands  with  an- 
other guy  and  immediately  give 
up  any  thoughts  of  ever  asking 
her  out. 

Santo  Cimino  will  convert 
two  foulshots  by  hanking  them 
in  off  the  backboard. 


Steve  Stern  will  lead  the  tra- 
ditional "Penkower  cheer." 
Some  uninitiated  freshman  will 
ask,  "What's  Penkower?" 

Brandeis  rooters  will  scream 
themselves  hoarse  when  two 
quick  baskets  by  the  Judges  cut 
the  visitor's  lead  from  30  to  26 
points. 

When  the  defecit  shrinks  to 

Somebody  you  know  will 
leave  midway  through  the 
game,  saying  that  he  has  to 
study. 

The  cheerleaders  will  stum- 
ble through  a  completely  un- 
coordinated routine,  then  gig- 
gle their  way  off  the  court. 

The  biggest  ovation  of  the 
night  will  come  when  Mike 
Leiderman  enters  the  game. 


Ridick  and  Tom  O'Connor.  A 
strong  Greyhound  pressing 
zone  defense  was  effective 
against  the  Judges  as  the  As- 
sumption five  took  a  37-14  lead 
with  ten  minutes  to  go. 

With  three  of  Assumption's 
starters  on  the  bench,  the  Blue 
and  White  whittled  down  the 
margin  to  21  points,  55-34,  at 
halftime.  The  Judges  grabbed 
only  three  defensive  rebounds 
as  Assumption  shot  66%  from 
the  floor  in  the  first  half. 

The  Greyhounds  held  their 
own  the  rest  of  the  way  as  the 
count  wavered  between  18  and 
29  points  in  the  final  half.  The 
Judges  showed  a  few  instances 
of  cohesion  but  couldn't  cope 
with  the  Assumption  zone  de- 
fense and  fast  break  offense. 

Assumption  outshot  Brandeis 
from  the  floor  53%  to  42  %» 
and  from  the  free  throw  line, 
71%  to  67%,.  They  outrebound- 
ed the  Judges  51  to  37. 

High  scorers  were  Barry 
Zimmerman  of  Brandeis  and 
Ridick  of  Assumption  with  22 
apiece.  Four  other  Greyhounds 
hit  double  figures;  O'Connor 
had  15,  Jim  Monahan  had  12, 
Ted  Paulauskas  and  John 
Wheeler  had  11. 

On  the  Brandeis  side,  Zim- 
merman gathered  in  eight  re- 
bounds and  had  a  hot  second 
half  with  16  points.  Richie 
Hymoff  contributed  11  points, 
Jack  Rovner  eight,  all  in  the 
first  half,  Dave  Jacobson  seven 
points  and  eight  rebounds, 
Santo  Cimino  seven  points,  and 
Steve  Heller  and  Mike  Leider- 
man six  apiece. 

The  victory  upped  Assump- 
tion's record  to  7-1,  their  only 
lo.ss  at  the  hands  of  unbeaten 
Providence.  George  Ridick  was 
big  man  for  the  Greyhounds 
with  his  22  points,  and  13  re- 
bounds. He  was  eight  for  nine 
from  the  floor  and  six  for  six 
from  the  twelve  foot  line. 

The  Judges  put  their  un- 
blemished record  on  the  line 
against  SufTolk  this  Friday 
afternoon  at  Shapiro  Gym. 

The  Fro.sh  lost  again,  82-44, 
for  their  sixth  straight  defeat. 


REMEMBER  WHEN 

The  Brandeis  hoopsters  re- 
ceived a  first  place  vote  in 
the  weekly  Associated  Press 
Poll  on  January  8,  1957. 


Good  Gays.,  Titans.  Bites 


Lead  Intramural  Leagues 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  play.  The  Good  Guys 
held  an  impressive  lead  in  the  A  League  Standinpfs,  while 
the  situation  remains  uncertain  in  B  North  and  B  South. 
The   Good    Guys,   all   sopho-* 


mores,  swept  to  a  4-0  record  by 
defeating  the  Trojans  and 
Cherry  Memorial  twice  each. 
The  Faculty,  led  by  high  scor- 
ing Gene  Booth,  nipped  the 
Trojans  58-53  to  hold  down 
second  place  with  a  1-0  record. 
In  the  battle  to  escape  the  cel- 
lar. Cherry  Memorial  beat  the 
Trojans  with  a  last-second  bas- 
ket, thus  gaining  their  first  vic- 
tory of  the  season. 

Booth,  with  29  points  in  his 
team's  win  over  the  Trojans,  is 
far  and  away  the  classiest  ball- 
player in  the  league.  Bill  Rubin 
paces  the  well-balanced  scoring 
attack  of  the  Good  Guys  with 
49  points  in  four  games  while 
Dave  Gerstel  leads  the  Trojans 
with  a  10.8  average. 

In  B  North.  Hunt's  Titans  re- 
mained at  the  top  of  the  heap 
with  a  hard-fought  36-32  vic- 
tory over  The  Nads.  The  Pis- 
tons, with  the  most  high-pow- 
ered ofTense  in  the  league,  are 
tied  with  the  Titans  with  a  3-0 
record.  The  Innermost  Parts, 
idle  during  the  past  week,  re- 
mained undefeated  and  in  third 


place.  The  Nads,  paced  "by  Bob 
Hort's  hot  hand,  edged  New 
Old  Lompock  38-37  and  upped 
their  record  to  2-1.  The  hapless 
East  Quad  team  took  it  on  the 
chin  twice,  51-36  and  36-24  to 
Hunt's  Titans.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  Hort  led  the  league  in 
scoring  with  45  points,  al- 
though Peter  Lazes  had  the 
highest  scoring  average,  15.5. 
A  four-way  tie  at  the  top  was 
created  in  B  South  when  the 
Nebishes,  Shapiro  B,  and  the 
Bites  all  scored  easy  wins.  Sha- 
piro B,  paced  by  high  scoring 
Dave  Litwack  and  Steve  Gil- 
bert, crushed  the  A  Nications 
50-31.  The  Nebishes  defeated 
the  G.B.'s  22-8.  The  Bites 
feasted  on  the  same  opposition, 
35-8,  and  topped  the  FEM's, 
30-24.  The  A  Nications  bounced 
back  from  their  earlier  defeat 
and  beat  the  Campus  Trotters 
50-11  and  the  B  Nications 
37-32.  Pete  Siris  of  the  A  Nica- 
tions leads  all  B  South  scorers 
with  a  17.7  average.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  Litwack,  Barry  Ber- 
lin, Mel  Orleans,  and  Gilbert. 
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Student  Union  Complex  Outlined; 
To  Be  Finished  in  Five  Yeurs 

The  student  union  complex  to  be  built  in  the  old  City  of  V/altham  reservoir  will 
look  in  cross  section  something  like  a  five  stack  steamship.  It  should  be  built  some- 
time within  the  next  five  years,  according  to  Director  of  Business  Administration 
David  Rolbein.  There  will  be  six  or  seven  levels,  two  or  three  of  which  will  be  above 
ground  in  five  separate  buildings  named  for  their  respective  donors. 

Starting  from  the  bottom  level  and  working  up,  the  building  will  contain  one  or 
two  levels  of  parking  space. — — __^ 


Over  the  parking  area  will  betered  throughout. 


an  enlarged  bookstore  and  mail 
room,  bowling  and  billiards 
areas,  and  possibly  a  vending 
machine  area.  The  next  floor 
up,  which  may  be  partly  or 
wholly  above  ground,  will  in- 
clude food  services,  a  small 
restaurant,  the  snack  bar,  a 
banquet  hall-ball  room,  and 
possibly  Cholmondeley's 

One  of  the  five  buildings 
forming  the  crown  of  the  union 
complex  will  be  devoted  to  the 
administrative  offices  for  the 
union  itself.  Another  will  con- 
tain facilities  for  student  gov- 
ernment and  organizations,  in- 
cluding meeting  and  confer- 
ence rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
Students.  Other  buildings  will 
contain  various  social,  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  facilities 
such  as  television,  a  browsing 
room,  card  rooms,  and  rooms 
for  such  interest  groups  as  arts 
and  crafts,  music,  dance,  pho- 
tography and  ham  radio.  Rooms 
will  also  be  provided  for  Alum- 
ni offices,  Chaplain's  offices 
and  counseling.  Other  meeting 
rooms  and  lounges  will  be  scat- 

Sgan  Promotes 
New  Baldfidge 
Reading  Course 


In  an  interview  last  week. 
Associate  Dean  for  Student  Af- 
fairs Leonard  Zion  spoke  about 
how  the  building  will  be  run 
and  what  sort  of  programs 
might  be  associated  with  it.  He 
said  that  the  Brandeis  student 
union,  following  the  pattern  of 
student  unions  all  over  the 
country,  would  be  run  by  a 
board  which  would  include 
some  students,  along  with  ad- 
ministrators. The  various  serv- 
ices, such  as  parking  and  the 
restaurant,  will  be  run  by  con- 


cessionaires. Dean  Zion  said 
that  he  hoped  to  see  a  more 
campus-centered  student  life 
develop  around  the  complex. 

He  spoke  about  some  of  the 
programs  that  might  develop 
using  the  new  facilities,  includ- 
ing lecture  series,  dance  con- 
certs, and  other  kinds  of  cul- 
tural events,  adding  that  he 
would  like  to  see  the  Student 
Council  Union  Committee  con- 
tinue to  function  in  developing 
standing  committees  of  council, 
such  as  the  film  committee,  into 
programs. 


Reform  Defeated; 
Status  Quo  Stands 

student  Council  voted  Thursday  to  retain  its  present 
election  rules  concerning  campaign  literature  distributed 
in  campus  elections.  The  council  then  requested  that  the 
Elections  Committee  increase  its  publicity  efforts  in  order 
to  promote  greater  student  awareness  of  issues. 

At  present,  the  rules  prohibit  the  distribution  of  more 

than  one  issue  of  publicity  ma-^ — 

terial  favoring  any  one  candi- 
date or  position.  This  restric- 
tion   has    been    defended    as 


necessary  to  assure  all  Candi- 
da t  e  s  equal  opportunity  for 
publicity.  Objections  have  been 
raised  against  the  regulation  on 
the  grounds  that  it  inhibits 
campus  involvement  in  elec- 
tions and  that  it  may  be  un- 
constitutional. The  constitution- 
al issue  centers  around  Article 
IV,  section  7  which  reads,  "It 
is  the  right  of  every  student  to 
discover,  learn,  conduct  re- 
search, publish,  discuss,  and  ex- 
change findings,  individually  or 
in  association."  The  Student 
Board  of  Review,  according  to 
Chief  Justice  Peter  Levinson, 
has  not  yet  reached  a  decision 
on  the  relevance  of  this  section 
to  the  election  rules  dispute. 

A  committee,  headed  by  Ira 
Liebowitz  '67,  was  set  up  re- 
cently by  the  council  in  order 
to  investigate  possible  changes 
in   the  restrictions  on   election 


NSM  Transportation 

NSM  ond  SNCC  hove  decided 
to  use  public  transportation,  es- 
pecially the  B  and  M  Railroad  to 
get  members  to  their  activities  in 
Boston.  A  depleted  budget,  due 
to  the  expense  of  cars  and  buses, 
has  mode  this  move  necessory. 
An  effort  will  be  mode  to  get 
money    to    pay    for    the   fores. 


This  semester,  the  University 
will  offer  a  special  reading  and 
study  skills  program  designed 
by  the  Baldridge  Reading  Serv- 
ices. Dean  Matthew  Sgan  said 
that  there  have  been  many  re- 
quests for  such  a  program  from 
freshmen. 

The  Baldridge  course  was 
chosen  because  of  its  supposed 
success  at  Williams  and  other 
universities. 

More  than  one  hundred  stu- 
dents have  enrolled  in  the  five- 
week  course,  which  will  re- 
quire approximately  five  hours 
of  work  each  week.  Dean  Sgan 
believes  that  increased  reading 
speed  need  not  reduce  compre- 
hension, and  he  pointed  out, 
**No  person  is  working  at  his 
best  speed."  The  program  em- 
phasizes concentration,  struc- 
ture, rate  increases,  and  critical 
evaluation. 

The  program  usually  costs 
an  individual  $150  but  since 
the  University  is  giving  the  in- 
structors free  room  and  board, 
Brandeis  students  will  be 
charged  only  $70. 


MOTHER  COURAGE 

The  Cholmondeley's  Ployers 
will  give  three  repeot  perform- 
onces  of  Bertolt  Brecht's  "Moth- 
er  Courage"  this  Fridoy,  Sotur- 
doy,  ond  Sunday  evenings  ot 
8  p.m.  in  Schwortz  ouditorium. 
The  ploy,  first  presented  in  De- 
cember, will  ogoin  be  o  benefit 
for  COFO  —  donation  is  $.75. 


In  a  time  of  acute  self-consciousness,  such  as   reflect  their  "absolute"  point  of  view, 
the  present,  making  a  statement  of  principles       Let  us  not  overstate  the  case.    Dr.  Sachar  has 
is  a  precarious  venture.    Such  a  statement  will   spoken  on  the  issue  of  dissent.    In  two  formal 
be  open  to  the  charge  that  it  is  dogmatic  and   statements  he  has  first,  linked  dissent  to  both 
absolutist,  while  constructive  thought  is  really   drugs    and    "evil    elements"    of   the   University 
dynamic  and  relational.     It  must  be  explained    (in  a  letter  to  the  parents  last  year)  and  sec- 
at    the    outset    that    we    do    not    believe    that   ond,  (in  a  speech  delivered  both  at  the  Bacca. 
axioms,  such  as  "the  Administration  is  always    laureate  last  June,  and  to  a  student  body  con- 
wrong"  or  "all  students  are  endowed  with  in-    Yo^^^tion  this  fall)   he  has  insisted  on  the  need 
alioni*hi^  niffhfc  .^#  Mrit,a/>»r  "  ^ -^  of  tu^  Uo      «*   ^^^     rcsponsibi li ty ,     i.e.   rationality,  in  dissent. 
aUenable  rights  of  privacy,     are  at  the  base  of   Yet  even  this  speech  was  almost  entirely  based 
our  argument.    Rather,  we  shall  try  to  present   on    the    obvious    appeal    of    emotional    images 
our    position    as    rationally    as    possible.     We    ranging  from  Nazi  Germany  to  the  Deep  South, 
do  not  denv  that  our  vantage  point  is  that  of     .  ^?  ^^^  situation  Dr.  Sachar  describes,  we,  the 
the  student  nor  that  this  perspective  to  some  l^tTc^^ti^^^tofTsT^j!  I'n^^ls  TaholS 
extent  colors  our  thought.    Yet  such  a  perspec-    "irresponsible."    This  is  not  a  vague  and  occa- 
tive  certainly  can  be  as  valuable  as  any  other,   sionally  emergent  viewpoint  put  forward  by  a 
And  when  it  is  the  life  of  the  university  which   spectre  called  "the  administration." 
is  under  consideration,  this  perspective  is  per-  Destroying  The  Dream 

haps  the  most  important.  it  is  the  calculated,  if  incidental  byproduct  of 

College  students  are  not  yet  burdened  with   ^  rational  governing  policy  which  we  presume  to 
rosponsibiUties  that  wii.  have  to  be  assumed  after  ?rtl^-'-^'g^t-J,'^- 

completing  their  formal  education.  Relative  to    with  the  President,  with  his  supporting  Board 
the  preceding  generation,  we  are  less  bound  to    of  Trustees,   and   through   them,    with   a   more 
the  society 
are  in  an  exce 
moral,  socia 

of  the  status  quo  interprets  this  "unbound"  qual-    a   common   investment  to   protect      They   have 
ity  as  a  lack  of  constraint,  and  somehow  equates    given  huge  sums   of  money   to  make  manifest 
this  with  a  lack  of  self-restraint.  Thus,  our  pro-    ^u^}   '^  \?  /hem,   an  educational   dream-land 
I     I    e  4^1  J  11^  ,  V   ,      I  hey  wish  to  protect  their  investment  agamst 

test  of  the  open-door  policy  last  year  was  label-    notoriety,    scandal,    or    any    falling   off   of   the 

ed  "spring  hijinks"  by  the  local   news   media,  steadily  climbing  public  reputation  of  our  school, 

and  the  President  of  the  University  called  such  which  danger  they  feel  might  result  from  lax 

dissent,  "general  irresponsibility."  policies  of  "self-governance."    While  wo  value 

™.      „       J    i.  rr      *        J     ,     ^.  ,     .            .,    .  ^"^  respect  the   direction  of  their  efforts  and 

The  Board  of  Trustees  declared  last  year  that  investment,  we  do  not  respect  the  manner  nor 

"if  student  views  are  not  .  .  .  accepted  fby  Dr.  the  extremes  they  employ  in  assuring  the  grow- 

Sachar   and   the   Board],    they    [the    students]  '"g  returns  on  their  dream.  Restrictive  and  in- 

have  neither  lega.  nor  moral  right  to  express  ^1^^  ^'?^^:'ir^^;- ^^^l]^^!] 

disappointment  by  mass  disobedience  .  .  ."  ly  the  effect  of  destroying  and  artificially  chan- 

Whether  students  have  no  mora!  right  to  do  "^I'^g  Just  those  creative  forces  which'  would 

this  is  a  moot  question.    But  this  is  not  suffi-  comprise  their  good  dreams. 

cient   reason  for  dismissing  the   arguments   of  .u^f"/  ""^  ^}]?  Prob^^J^s  at   Brandeis  concern 

♦  j,«    4   ^     tu  J          u-                  1  ,    M  o     ..      J  ^"^  w^y  students  live,  and  for  such  questions, 

the  student  body  as   'irresponsible.     Such  a  dis-  no   group   or   class   automatically   has   the   an- 

missal  allows  for  no  debate,  and  consequently  swers.  "Truth"   in  such    instances  can  only   be 

no  mutual  understanding.    Students  have  pre-  achieved  through  a  coalition  of  vantage  points, 

sented  their  position  both  in  words  and  actions.  ^^^  student,  the  administrator   and  the  faculty 

V  .  ,  J.J.  member  must  each  be  enabled  to  explain  the 

Yet,  no  one  has  ever  deigned  to  answer  us;  our  situation  from  his  own  perspective.    And  then 

arguments  were  never  responded  to,  only  our  the  three  must  work  out  a  solution  together, 

actions.  fQj.  Qfjj,  jg  j^Q  more  necessarily  right  than  the 

Unanswered  Arguments  others. 

Furthermore,  if  the  above  moral  issue  is  in-  This  is  all   we  have   ever  asked   for — to  be 

deed  moot,  then  it  is  unjustifiable  for  the  Presi-  listened  to.    We  want  an  institutional  structure 

dent  and  his  Board  to  base  their  arguments  on  wherein  our  views  will  bear  heavily  on  deci- 

emotionally  charged  moral  labels — labels  that  sions  affecting  any  aspect  of  student  life. 


publicity.  In  his  report  Thurs- 
day, Liebowitz  stated  that  the 
present  regulation  results  in 
widespread  apathy.  To  remedy 
this,  he  suggested  that  the 
council  allocate  about  ten  dol- 
lars to  each  candidate  for  use 
in  campaign  publicity.  This,  he 
claimed,  would  create  greater 
student  interest  in  elections 
while  giving  all  office  seekers 
an  equal  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  His  report  was  sup- 
ported by  Elliot  Evans  '66,  who 
declared  that  the  present  "three 
line  blurbs"  were  not  the  kind 
of  publicity  needed  to  arouse 
student  interest  in  election  is- 
sues. 

Council  Opinions  ^ 

A  polling  of  council,  how- 
ever, revealed  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  were  opposed 
to  any  changes  in  the  present 
restrictions.  Student  Council 
Treasurer  Frank  Bloch  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  most  of 
the  members  when  he  stated 
that  Brandeis  was  small  enough 
so  that  "a  few  hours  of  work 
per  day"  talking  to  the  students 
would  be  the  best  way  for  a 
candidate  to  get  his  position 
across.  He  declared  that  any 
candidate  who  was  not  willing 
to  do  this  "was  not  fit  to  be 
President."  Others  who  op- 
posed a  change  in  the  rule 
argued  that  the  regulation  did 
not  constitute  a  restriction  of 
the  rights  to  publish  and  dis- 
cuss. They  claimed  that  there 
was  no  precedent  for  consider- 
ing limits  on  campaign  activi- 
ties unconstitutional.  They  also 
held  that  any  student  apathy 
regarding  elections  would  be 
best  handled  through  increa.sed 
publicity  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Elections  Committee,  not 
the  candidates  themselves. 

A  motion  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  regarding  campaign 
publicity,  proposed  b>  David 
Gerstel  '67,  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  11-1,  Ira  Liebowitz  dis- 
senting. 

Council  Slashes 
Union  Budget 
To  End  Deficit 


A  plan  to  trim  over  $2500 
from  the  Student  Union  budget 
was  tentatively  approved  by 
the  Student  Council  on  Thurs- 
day. 

The  budget  proposal,  pre- 
sented by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, would  affect  many  campus 
organizations,  including  the 
dorm  fund,  the  Folk  and  Crea- 
tive Arts  Festivals,  and  a  large 
number  of  clubs. 

Student  Union  income  for 
this  year  is  estimated  at  about 
$40,000,  almost  all  from  pay- 
ment of  the  Student  Activities 
Fee.  Expenditures,  according 
to  the  present  budget,  would  be 
about  $42,900.  The  total  sav- 
ings from  the  new  cuts,  accord- 
ing to  Council  Treasurer  Frank 
Bloch,  would  bring  expendi- 
tures to  within  a  few  hundred 
dollars  of  income.  The  reduc- 
tions are  to  be  made  by  trim- 
ming the  surplus  remaining 
from  fall  term  allocations,  thus 
prohibiting  many  organizations 
from  using  the  money  left  over 
from  their  fall  budgets  to  cover 
their  spring  expenses. 

The  most  controversial  pro- 
posal was  a  planned  cut  of  $500 
in  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
given  to  the  dorm  fund  for  the 
promotion  of  social  activities. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  money  available 
to  each  dorm  from  $2.00  to 
$1.75  per  student. 

The  motion  finally  adopted 
by  the  council  calls  for  the  no- 
tification of  the  presidents  of 
all  organizations  affected,  giv- 
ing them  time  to  appeal  the 
planned  reductions  at  the  next 
coimcil  meeting.  The  vote  \,'as 
11-0,  Treasurer  Bloch  abstain- 
ing. 
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The  Campaign  and  the  Candidates 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  The  letters  which  follow  are  roTfoi/  statements  jrom  two  oj  the  candi- 
dates  Urr  the  presidency  oj  the  Student  Union.  The  JUSTICE  ivill  accept  letters  irom  all  othei 
candidates  In  addition  we  will  print  ansivers  to  JUSTICE  questionnaires  given  to  all  presidential 


loco   parentis,    a 
of    Commentary, 


He  Said  it  Better 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  "He'  refers  to  Morris  T.  Keeton,  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  at  Antioch  College.  The  JUSTICE  is  m  full  ayree- 
ment  witfi  tfiis  eloquent  statement,  hence  our  use  of  it  as  our 
fust  (juest  editorial. 

Crazy  Like  Parents 
Liljeral  education  is  too  much  in 
phrase  that  KUiot  Cohen,  late  e(litt)r 
translated  as  '*crazy  like  parents".  The  reference  is  not 
to  all  parents,  but  only  to  those  who  are  too  protective, 
too  self-interested,  too  interested  in  j)reserving  unchanged 
the  roles  of  innocent  child  ami  wise  i)arent.  Contemporary 
society  needs  much  more  sophisticated  «)nd  mature  adults.  The 
student  will  not  become  so  by  being  coddled  in  his  housing, 
spoon-fed  in  the  classroom  and  then  di.npered  with  a  hood  at 
commencement.  Colleges  today  do  not  move  students  far 
enough  toward  maturity. 

The  student's  capacity  for  response  grows  best  if  he  is  ex- 
posed, under  tutelage,  to  opportunities  to  exercise  lesponsibility, 
be  it  in  learning  itself,  in  work,  in  play,  or  in  social  action.  The 
typical  liberal  arts  college  today,  however,  is  unwilling  to  ex- 
pose its  students  to  the  risks  of  such  responsibility. 

I  sympathize  with  the  college,  parent,  and  student.  If  giverf 
this  freedom,  students  may  make  some  ridiculous,  sometimes 
even  destructive,  choices.  Why?  Not  because  they  are  less 
mati.rc  than  mo.vt  afUilts  (look  at  voter  behavior  at  the  polls,  or 
at  tlie  results  of  certain  per.«^onality  tests  given  to  students  and 
adults.)  Not  because  students,  even  freshmen,  know  less  than 
the  adults.  And  not  because  students  are  less  idealistic  and 
ethical  than  others  (if  anything,  they  arc  too  starry-eyed). 
"Without  elaborating,  1  would  assume  dillerent  dangers. 

Novices  in  Freedom 

1.  Few  students  have  enough  vested  interests  of  their  own 
to  bo  "stnsible"  in  our  terms  —  they  have  little  to  lose. 

2.  Having  been  protected  from  the  effects  of  their  earlier 
acts,  most  students  sense  but  dimly  the  consequences  of  what 
they  do.  "If  1  had  known  it  would  be  like  this  — ",  She  said  to 
the  dean.) 

3.  Few  students  have  a  good  sense  of  timing:  when  they 
are  first  put  in  charge  of  producing  the  effects  they  want,  they 
expect  miracles  right  away. 

4.  In  addition,  students  harbor  much  mythology  and 
demonology.  Complex  problems,  they  often  think,  Jiave  a  single 
easily  removable  cause  —  for  example,  the  presidents,  who 
must  be  knuckling  under  to  donors  or  the  legislature.  Though 
v«^oeial  scientists  teaeii  the  pervasively  social  nature  of  man 
(there  are  no  purely  private  acts),  some  students  think  that 
what  they  do  in  private  should  be  of  no  interest  to  the  faculty. 
A  student  once  said  to  me,  "If  what  I  do  is  all  right  in  my  value 
system,  what  business  is  it  of  yours?" 

Ciiving  Students  Responsibility 
These  facts,  however,  call  for  neither  fenced  compounds  nor 
proctored  study  hails.  Students  are  to  te  cherished  as  they  are 
—  and  trusted.  Although,  from  the  jaundiced  perspective  of  an 
older  generation,  students  may  not  seem  ready  for  such  re- 
sponsibility, they  should  be  obliged  to  take  it;  for  if  thry  do 
not,  they  will  remain  immature.  They  become  aduU  if  we  trust 
them  with  responsibilities  larger  than  they  have  handled  before, 
but  not  so  large  that  they  cannot  meet  expectations  reasonably 
well.  To  educate  is  to  draw  out  to  greater  fulfiliment.  Thus  I 
welcome  the  readiness  of  students  to  get  involved  in  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  to  skip  classes  in  order  to  study  or  write,  and 
to  demand  a  voice  in  college  affairs. 

Limits  of  Responsibility 
Teaching  through  rtsponsibility-giving  requires  a  great 
deal  of  emotional  comtiiitment  and  commitment  of  sheer  time 
and  faculty  energies.  II  would  be  irresponsible  of  the  faculty  to 
bestow  freedoms  upon  students  and  then  wash  tiieir  hands  of 
matters.  The  faculty  must  deliberate  with  students  about  the  use 
of  their  freedom.  Student  leaders  who  wish  their  freedom  to 
continue  and  to  grow  will  be  obliged  to  interpret  this  situation 
at  length  to  their  peers:  freedoms  always  have  limits;  in  the 
long  run  the  rang«  of  responsibilities,  and  thus  of  freedom,  is 
expanded  only  if  we  observe  limits  and  work  eflcctively  to  ful- 
fill responsibilities  within  them. 

Furthermore,  if  students  are  active  citizens,  they  will 
learn  that  the  routes  to  ellective  social  change  arc  slow,  mul- 
titudinous, and  usually  very  unspectacular.  Their  ideals  will 
often  sustain  them  through  the  learning.  A  student  leader,  dis- 
cussing mistakes  made  it  a  sit-down  civil  rights  protest,  ex- 
plained to  me,  "But,  Mr.  Keeton,  1  want  to  be  part  of  a  move- 
ment." Early  studies  of  religious  conversion,  however,  indicated 
that  adolescents  were  particularly  susceptible  to  whoop-and- 
holler  conversion.  They  have  since  swooned  for  Sinatra  and 
screeched  for  the  Beatles.  Erik  Erikson  sees  fidelity  as  a  particu- 
lar strength  of  youth.  It  is  a  special  boon  to  college.;,  for  the 
search  for  fidelity's  proper  object  is  of  singular  concern  in  liberal 
studies.  Still,  high  ideals  and  readiness  to  be  jailed  will  not 
sufiice  in  our  society  to  remedy  our  ills.  The  problems  are  com- 
plex and  deep-rooted.  With  opportunity  and  faculty  aid  and 
counsel,  students  are  bright  and  unselfish  enough  to  learn  these 

things.  ,  .... 

I  predict  more,  rather  than  less  student  participation  in 
political  causes.  Tlie  (juestion  is  not  whether  there  will  be 
participation,  but  whether  we  will  develop  more  responsible, 
constructive,  and  eflective  participation  than  that  of  students  in 
Latin  America,  Asia  —  or  our  own  country. 

In  this  country  we  have  the  opportunit>  lo  find  a  more 
effective  role  for  students  in  the  constructive  change  of  our 
culture,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enhance  their  learning  and 
accelerate  their  maturity.  Surely  we  will  not  turn  away  from 
an  opportunity  so  relevant  to  liberal  education  —  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  crazy  like  good  parents. 

Morris  T.  Keeton 


candidates. 

Elliot  Evans: 

In  its  sixteen  years  Brandeis 
has  produced  a  rate  of  growth 
and  a  standard  of  educational 
excellence  of  which  we  can  all 
be  rightly  proud.  There  are  few 
who  would  dispute  this  conten- 
tion. Yet  in  the  next  few  years, 
Brandeis  will  have  to  meet 
more  serious  and  complex 
problems  than  ever  before  if 
this  growth  is  to  continue.  The 
student  body  can  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  seeking  solu- 
tions, or  it  can  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  others  make  the  deci- 
sions. It  need  not  choose  the 
latter,  but  if  it  docs,  outraged 
cries  later  will  be  of  no  avail. 
For  now  is  the  time  to  take  the 
initiative,  to  redirect  our  ac- 
tions toward  those  areas  which 
need  attention  if  student  life  is 
going  to  be  improved.  Now  is 
the  time  to  look  for  new  an- 
swers, and  to  reject  those  old 
notions  which  have  failed  in 
the  past. 

Council  and  Constitution 

This  year  we  have  witnessed 
unprecedented  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  students  by  the 
Student  Council.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  the  Council  com- 
pletely ignored  clear  provisions 
of  the  Student  Union  Consti- 
tution, even  when  students 
pointed  out  those  provisions 
and  asked  for  action.  The  most 
recent  example  was  the  refu- 
sal by  the  Council  to  call  for  a 


freshman  election,  so  that  the 
freshmen  could  be  represented 
on  Council.  The  Constitution 
explicitly  provides  for  such  an 
election  before  Christmas  va- 
cation, but  because  Council  re- 
fused to  meet  its  obligation,  the 
freshmen  were  forced  to  appeal 
to  SBR  to  secure  their  rights. 
Although  this  may  seem  unim- 
portant to  many,  I  believe  that 
members  of  Council  must  live 
within  constitutional  limits, 
even  if  they  do  not  like  those 
limits.  Even  on  such  matters  as 
voting  procedure  within  Coun- 
cil itself,  the  Constitution  has 
been  violated.  Either  no  one  on 
Council  has  read  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  no  one  thought  it  im- 
portant enough  to  obey.  Either 
is  inexcusable. 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Constitution  sim- 
ply does  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate framework  for  student 
activity.  While  the  school  has 
been  changing  in  size  and  char- 
acter, the  Constitution  has  not, 
and  there  is  real  need  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  entire  docu- 
ment. This  should  be  done  not 
only  by  the  Council  but  by  a 
large  number  of  students  rep- 
resenting many  views.  Those 
portions  which  are  inadequate 
or  outdated  should  be  changed. 
But  there  should  be  an  effort  to 
involve  as  many  students  as 
possible,  for  only  this  will  give 
us  the  workable  answers  we 
need.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
claim,  as  Steve  Mora  did  at  the 


SBR  hearing  on  the  freshmen 
election,  that  if  some  provi- 
sions are  bad  they  may  be  dis- 
regarded. To  me  this  is  a  weak, 
evasive  answer,  which,  if  ac- 
cepted, would  make  a  mockery 
of  the  Constitution.  That  is  not 
my  idea  of  leadership. 

Council  Leadership 

The  Council  has  failed  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  in 
other  areas  as  well.  Why  is  it, 
for  example,  that  not  a  single 
word  is  ever  heard  from  the 
Council  on  academic  issues? 
No  matter  how  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  extra-curricular 
activities  (and  these  are  surely 
important)  Brandeis  students 
are  here  to  be  educated,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  might 
make  some  improvements  in 
educational  policy.  Why  has 
there  been  no  exchange  be- 
tween Council  and  the  Educa- 
tional Policies  Committee  of 
the  faculty?  Can't  we  rightfully 
expect  the  Council  to  take 
some  initiative  and  formulate 
serious  proposals  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  faculty?  The  stu- 
dents certainly  have  a  right  to 
have  their  views  made  known. 
Although  we  are  not  yet  equal 
partners  in  running  the  Uni- 
versity, we  could  have  much 
more  influence  if  we  simply 
utilized  all  the  possibilities 
open  to  us.  1  am  not  satisfied 
that  we  have  done  this. 

Council  has  also  failed   to 
work  out  adequate  solutions  to 
(^Co>iti7iued  on  Page  7) 


Bert  Foer: 

Since  announcing  my  inten- 
tion to  run  for  Coimcil  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  accused  of  at 
least  the  following  three  faults: 
too  radical  —  too  conservative 
— too  moderate.  The  last  accu- 
sation appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  tea  bag  fortune  anonymously 
placed  in  my  mailbox,  which 
read  "Moderation  in  the  pur- 
suit of  moderation  is  no  vir. 
tue." 

There  has  always  been  a  pov- 
erty in  labels,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular campaign  tags  of  radi- 
calism and  conservatism  arc 
unusually  misleading.  If  they 
have  any  value  at  all,  it  is  to 
outline  the  two  limits  of  the 
range  of  student  opinion.  In 
this  case,  the  "radicals"  would 
favor  a  "permanent  revolu- 
tion" against  the  administra- 
tion, would  desire  students  to 
totally  direct  the  aflairs  of  the 
university  (as  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Italy  in  the  late  Middle 
Ages),  and  would  at  the  same 
time  eschew  all  questions  of 
monev,  public  relations,  and  (I 
assume)  reality.  The  "con- 
servatives," on  the  other  hand, 
would  accept  the  status  quo, 
would  maintain  that  students 
already  have  enough,  or  pos- 
sibly too  much,  power,  that 
open  doors  are  good  doors,  and 
would  denounce  all  talk  of 
ideals  as  the  irresponsible  ab. 
stractions   of    immature    minds. 

Progressive  Labor 

In  fact,  of  course,  few  stu- 
dent would  hold  to  either  of 
these  positions.  My  own  posi- 
tion, as  I  will  try  to  make 
clear,  combines  elements  of 
both  views.  I  find  it  useful  to 
picture  ourselves  in  terms  of  a 
labor  union:  a  small  union  with 
high  ideals,  but  a  young  union 


with  little  power.  The  progress 
we  make  must  come  through 
negotiations  with  the  Manage- 
ment, which  can  he  seen  as  a 
huge  and  rather  efficient  cor- 
poration headed  by  a  talented 
Captain  of  Industry.  Our  suc- 
cess will  depend  on  many  fac- 
tors, the  two  most  important 
being,  first,  the  intelligence  and 
abiliiy  of  our  leader.sliip,  and 
second,  the  tenacity  with  which 
each  side  feels  compelled  to 
hold  to  a  particular  policy.  In 
some  cases  we  will  get  what 
we  want  if  only  we  will  take 
the  initiative;  in  others  Man- 
agement will  attempt  to  make 
us  happy;  and  in  others  it  will 
only  yield  enough  to  keep  us 
minimally  satisfied.  Beyond 
these  categories  we  run  into 
trouble,  for  there  are  also  situ, 
ations  where  neither  side,  for 
various  reasons,  is  willing  or 
able  to  compromise  or  even 
negotiate.  At  this  point,  and 
only  this  point,  can  we  roll  out 
our  weapon  of  last  resort,  the 
general  strike  (or  the  mass  pro- 
test or  the  grand  sit-in). 

Translated  from  metaphor,  I 
am  sn>  ing  that  I  have  no  com- 
punction against  student  revo- 
lution, provided  it  is  carried 
out  as  a  means  to  a  good  end, 
that  being  an  amorphous  thing 
we  can  call  "the  best  interest 
of  the  student  body."  But  what 
is  in  our  best  interest?  Cer- 
tainly wc  would  include  such 
tilings  as  academic  freedom,  in- 
dividual autonomy,  an  out- 
standing faculty,  more  scholar- 
ships, and  so  on.  What  we  must 
be  careful  to  recognize,  how. 
ever,  is  that  a  student  revolu- 
tion which  is  not  successful 
will  most  likely  harm  these 
and  other  interests  we  hold. 
Therefore,  let  me  suggest  that 
in  general  two  conditions  must 
be  fulfilled  if  a  revolution  here 


Peace  Group  Lecture 

Bradford  Lyttle,  member  of  the  Quebee-Washington- 
Guantanamo  Walk  for  Peace  of  the  Committee  for  Non- 
Violent  Action,  will  address  a  meeting  of  the  Brandeis 
Peace  Group  in  Schwartz  Hall  Thursday  at  7:30. 

Lyttle,  37,  is  a  veteran  of  numerous  efforts  to  com- 
municate the  philosophy  of  non-violence.  The  latest,  the 
Walk  for  Peace,  lasted  from  May  1963  to  October  1964. 
it  asked  for  an  end  to  military  solutions  for  international 
disagreements  and  for  recognition  of  Cuba.  At  several 
places  alonir  the  route  they  were  harassed  and  forbidden 
to  speak. 

Lyttle  was  among  the  crew  of  five  who  were  arrested 
by  Federal  officials  for  trying  to  sail  the  24"  power  boat 
"The  Spirit  of  Freedom"  from  Miami  to  Havana  in  an 
effort  to  complete  the  walk  to  Guantanamo. 


is  to  be  in  our  best  interest. 
First,  the  students  must  be 
willing  to  unite;  in  addition, 
they  must  understand,  individ- 
ually, that  their  actions  may 
cost  them  dearly  (and  we  have 
far  more  to  lose  than  our 
chains).  Secondly,  the  issue  at 
stake  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  fight  won't  be  hope- 
less. That  is,  it  must  be  basic, 
in  the  sense  that  the  Berkeley 
Free  Speech  Movement  was 
basic,  because  the  idea  of  a  lib- 
eral university  is  negated  if 
free  speech,  including  political 
activities  oif  all  shades,  is  not 
permitted.  And  the  issue  must 
be  universal,  in  the  sense  that 
it  can  commend  itself  to  out- 
side help.  Free  speech  is  such 
an  issue.  Closed  doors,  as  we 
learned  a  year  ago,  apparently 
is  not. 

Crisis  Reexamination 

A  year  ago  we  stood  on  the 
brink  of  open  revolution.  The 
issue  was  basic:  our  Adminis- 
tration had  negated  what  we 
considered  to  be  an  essential 
aspect  of  the  truly  liberal  uni- 
versity. It  had,  by  fiat,  taken 
away  from  us  a  large  portion 
of  our  individual  autonomy. 

The  issue  was  basic.  But  was 
it  universal?  When  we  began 
our  revolt,  we  believed  that  we 
could  count  on  outside  help. 
Our  most  "radical"  leaders 
even  believed  that  an  adver- 
ti.'-cmcnt  in  the  New  York 
Times  would  be  our  winning 
tactic.  As  the  days  went  by, 
though,  it  became  painfully  ob, 
vious  that  we  had  no  outside 
support.  Neither  our  faculty 
nor  our  aliuTini  nor  our  parents 
nor  our  fellow-students  at  oth- 
er institutions  nor  the  news- 
papers would  back  us,  and  con- 
sequently we  had  no  realistic 
chance  of  winning.  When  Pres- 
ident Sachar  threatened  to  ex- 
pel the  twenty-five  leaders  (I 
was  one,  at  this  point)  and  any 
other  leadership  groups  that 
would  arise,  we  had  no  choice 
but  to  bend.  Brought  to  a 
naked  confrontation  of  power 
and  standing  alone,  we  had  no 
hope  for  victory.  The  implica- 
tion here  is  not  that  wc  should 
never  attempt  anything  unless 
we  are  assured  of  success,  but 
that  we  should  go  forward  only 
with  our  eyes  fully  open  to  the 
facts  and  potentialities  of  the 
situation,  and  that  if  we  have 
no  chance  of  success  by  one 
route,  we  should  change 
course. 

Now  this  year's  Council  at- 
tempted a  somewhat  similar 
disruption,  in  the  form  of  an 
abortive  farce  deemed  a  "din- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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This  is  a  column  of  curiosities,  idle  thougrhts,  hoary  wisdom,  odd  gripes,  and  an 
occasional  story. 

Waltham  Society:  I  have  the  idea  that  within  reasonable  limits  one  place  is  as 
good  as  another,  for  being  in.  Yesterday  I  was  in  a  white  room,  empty  save  for  a  clock 
on  the  wall.  So  I  looked  at  the  clock  and  noticed  that  it  was  mounted  off  center,  and 

listened  to  its  two  arythmic  whirs  which  came  together,  cyclically,  the  duo  making  a 

very     catchy     *'whirrity-whir- 

whir-drag;  whirrity-whir-whir.  .  .  ,  *•  nr  u  4  *• 
drag"  sound.  And  the  big  hand  the  trap  they  are  in.  prone  to  sensations.  What  sensations 
was  long  enough  so  that  its  bigotry  (that  night  in  DD,  three  they  seek  are  not  happened 
motion  was  visible  (Big  Ben  at  factory  workers  looked  at  me  upon  accidentally,  but  with 
Grand  Central  is  fine,  that  and  laughing,  said  "Shalom."  malice  (toward  themselves  of 
way)  And  whatever  painted  to  each  other  loudly  enough  to  forethought,  in  an  attempt  to 
the  numbers  smudged  "7  "  Per-  be  overheard).  These  students  strain  and  expand  the  bound- 
haps  that's  not  such  a  worth-  have  another  style  of  digging,  aries  of  their  worlds  We  feel 
while  pastime  as  the  old  pas-  But  what  is  fun  is  to  get  out  diminished,  or  else  become 
sive  'T  will  be  f'^d"  cultural  there  and  take  a  look  at  the  righteous,  realizing  that  our 
ideal  of.  say.  listening  live  to  a  world  whose  intricacies  and  characters  are.  in  fact,  well 
late  Beethoven  String  Quartet,  less  obvious  rules  of  conduct  represented  by  our  actions.  So, 
But  perhaps.  'Tt  is.  too."  are  strange  to  us.  Perhaps  "dig-  more  action,  more  character, 
Things  you  get  in  the  city,  but  ging"  —  in  whatever  style  —  is  and  more  power  to  us.  People 
not  here  are  things  consumed  the  modernday  equivalent  of  play  parts  m  order  to  test 
passively  the  Englishman's  morning  whether  they  are  really  what 
Waltham  has  to  be  dug.  walk.  Digging  promotes  being  they  play  at  It  is  an  educa. 
There  are  different  styles  of  observant,  which  is  an  enter-  tional  experiment,  proper  to 
digging  but  they  all  can  catch  taining  as  well  as  a  worthwhile  lost  people  wishing  to  see 
the  same  things.  Hippies  say,  habit  to  get  into.  And  one  ac-  around  corners. 
••Yeah  man.  just  feel  things  cumulates  a  personal  vocab-  ^  ^^^f^  »  ^^'"/^  f ^^  ^^^^^f;'^^: 
working  the  way  they  happen  ulary  of  actions,  of  the  vernac-  fully  claimed  she  liked  candlmg 
to  work."  I  sat  in  Duncan  Do-  ular,  of  understanding  motives  eggs,  and  milking  cows  m  the 
nuts  (myself  favoring  the  hip-  and  of  how  hands  are  played  jnorning  dew  but  who  joined 
pie  method  that  night)  with  a  out,  which  is  useful  to  have  for  Hi  lei  and  lost  her  flower,  both 
sociologist  who  observed  that  ready  reference.  wilfully,  and  you  wouldn  t 
three  marginal  groups  claimed  Pushing  Things:  Especially  recognize  her  these  four  years 
it  as  a  common  area  of  re.  in  their  first  years  here,  some  later,  although  she  herself  has 
spectability  and  informality—  students  experiment  with  a  no  trouble.  Playing  roes,  at 
the  hoods,  the  factory  workers,  wider  range  of  actions  than  our  age  is  a  very  particular 
and  the  cops  (who  don't  pay),  they  did  before  coming  to  this  sort  of  thing,  because  we  are 
I  have  heard  students  of  a  po-  new  independence.  It  is  not  generally  naive  about  the  im- 
litical  bent  complain  the  towns-  sufficient,  although  it  is  true,  to  plications  of  the  actions  we 
folk  are  sluggish  and  blind  to   say  they  are  seeking  after  new   seek  after. 

Students  Want  More  Representation; 
Picket  for  10%  Discount  at  Bookstore 

By  JEFF  SCHNITZER 

Al)out  25  students  picketed  in  front  of  the  George  Sherman  University  Union  at 
Boston  University  last  Monday.  The  25  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  C^)mmittee  for  Uni- 
versity Reform  were  demanding  an  immediate  discount  of  10 7o  on  all  textl>ooks  pur- 
chased at  the  BU  bookstore.  However,  according  to  their  leader,  Julian  Housten  '67, 
they  were  asking  for  much  more:   **We  are  demanding  an  expansion  of  the  role  of  the 

student  in  the  decision-making  process  of  the    University." 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was-—  Ba^c   Studies  students  re-  tee's    plans.    Sam    expressed    a 

formed  in  "^^^-^^F^^^i'.^r^/.^YX'   ceive  all  their  books  from  the  fear   that    his    store    would    be 
around   a   proposal   written   by    ^.^^  ^^  over-crowded  that  he  would 

Mr.  Houston  and  V^^'i.*i^'"^'"^-     Meanwhile,   Across  the  Street    lose  money  because  of  theft,  and 
baum     66     -The    steering    com-  _  ^^  ^  ^^^  j^       ^j^^^     -^  ^^^^    ^^  doubted 

mittee  includes  about  40  mem-  ^''  .  .       . 


Brandeis  to  Get  Profits 
From  New  Merrick  Play 

Husband  and  wife  at  home  will  surely  quarrel. 

One  calls  it  filth,  the  other  finds  it  moral. 

These  lines  are  the  last  from  London's  latest  dramatic 
hit,  The  Murder  of  Marat.  If  New  York  critics  call  **if' 
successful  next  Fall,  Brandeis  will  reap  the  profits,  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  theatrical  producer  David  Merrick. 

Mr.  Merrick  will  produce  the • 

play  next  Fall  in  New  York  un-  image  which  revolves  and  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  non-  f"i*ls  itself,  throwing  off  glinU 
profit  David  Merrick  Founda-  of  possible  meaning  from  dif- 
tion.  which  last  season  did  ferent  aspects,  without  reach- 
John  Osborne's  Luther.  Any  mg  any  fixed  premise  or  con- 
profits  from  the  production  will  elusion.  The  image  is  superbly 
go  towards  a  creative  arts  powerful,  a  dungeon  of  bleach- 
scholarship   fund   here.  ec    fantastic    grosts    of    sanity 

This  will  not  be  the  first  time  mopping    and     mowing    round 

that    Brandeis   has   been   aided  the   waxy   tableau   of  death  in 

by    Merrick's    generosity.    The  cold  water." 

University  shared  in  the  profits  Murder   Therapy 
fi'om    many    famous     Merrick 

hits,  including  Fanny,  Irma  La  .^he  action  is  a  play  within  a 
Douce,  and  the  national  com-  P^ay.  with  the  Maquis  directing 
pany  of  Oliver.  In  gratitude  the  inmates  in  a  re-enactment 
Brandeis  may  name  part  of  ot  Marafs  murder  for  their 
the  new  Spingold  Theatre  Arts  o^"  "therapy"  and  the  enter- 
Center  in  honor  of  Mr.  Merrick,  tainment  of  the  asylum,  warden 

and    his     family.     It     revolves 

Prize  Title  around  the  conflict  between  de 

The  new  play  may  earn  a  Sade,  the  18th-century  fanatic 
prize  for  the  longest  title  on  of  reason  and  the  desperate 
Broadway,  since  its  ful!  title  is  passimist  who  urges  a  dictator- 
The  Persecution  and  Assassina-  ship  to  yoke  the  passionate 
tion  of  Marat  as  Performed  by  mob;  and  Marat,  the  voice  of 
the  Inmates  of  the  Asylum  of  the  Revolution  who  aims  to 
Charenton  under  the  Direction  throw  ofl  all  depotisms  over 
of  the  Marquis  de  Sade.  The  mstmct,  ii  cluduif^  the  mind. 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company  Bryden  concludes.  "Peter 
has  offered  the  Paul  Weiss  play  Brook's  production  captures 
at  the  Aldwych  Theatre  in  "ot  only  the  ashen  hues  of  the 
London  Peter  Brook  directs  painter  but  his  spirit:  the  lov- 
and  the  play  stars  Clive  Rcvill  mg  science  which  gazed  stead- 
as  Marat,  Patrick  Magec  as  ''V  '"to  dim.  reddened  eyes,  in 
Sade  and  Glenda  Jackson  as  stiffening  grey  flesh,  attempt- 
Charlotte  Corday.  Marat's  m«  to  embrace  all  extremes 
as.sassin.  Mr.  Merrick  will  fca-  ^'^e  includes,  the  negation  life 
ture    the   original    company    in  descends  to.  Vv^ithin   its  humjrie 


the  New  York  production. 
Absurd 


vision.  As  everyone  has  agreed, 
this  is  Brook's  finest  work:  a 
compelling,   completely    unified 


The  play  is  a  product  of  the   theatrical  tour  de  forces 


— "   \"-",..  »,^-.'r..ai   rath     Wii-en  informed  of  the  Commit 

new  buildings,  and     real  ram- 

er  than  titular  participation  of 
the  student  in  University  deci- 
sions." ^  ,  __ 

Early  last  month  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committ-ee  began  circulating  a 
petition  demanding  the  dis- 
count, and  three  days  later  they 
had  obtained  over  2,700  signa- 
tures. They  promptly  presented 
these    to    the    University,    and. 


WANTED: 

Brandeis  Students 


Theatre  of   the   Absurd,   as  the 
Marquis  de  Sade  says: 

Everything  that  we  see  and 

hear 
Can  add  to  or  increase  us 

in  some  way. 
And    so    it    might    be    .said 

with  this   play. 
Some    seeds    have    dtifted 

from  our  stage. 
A  few  may  even  have  en- 
tered   and    taken    root    in 

you. 
But   what   these   seeds  are 

—  even  though 

In  your  darkest  places  they 

feed  and   grow. 
Whatever   these   .seeds   are 

—  you  will  never  know. 
Ronald  Bryden   writes  al)out 

the  play  in  the  New  Statesman, 
"Paul    Weiss    has    produced    an 


If  the  play  is  as  succo.ssful 
in  New  York  as  it  has  been  in 
London  the  University  stands 
to  benefit  it  greatly  thanks  to 
David   Merrick. 


Rally  for  Peoce  in  Vietnam 

Speakers  from 

Brandeis  Faculty  and 

Local  Peace  Groups 

Schwartz  Auditorium 

Thursday,  Februory  11 

8:30  P.M. 


ju.st  as  promptly,  the  next  day 
the  University  replied  in  a  let- 
ter they  sent  to  all  students. 


By   PAUL  D.   BRUNN 

Brandeis   Students   are   needed   by   two   Boston   civil 

r  mey  sen.  lo  «u  .cu......  n^^^^ts   groups     Both   the   Boston   Action   Group  and    the 

The  administration  declared  Boston  Northern  Student  Movement  are  impeded  in 
that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  carrying  out  their  present  tasks,  and  in  expanding  and 
propo.saIs  were  "unfeasible  "  ji^ipi^ving  their  services,  by  a  lack  of  funds  and  oHlce  help. 
fng  'h^ro'fgh^  '  normar^procl  The  broad  purpose  of 'both  groups  is  to  fight  against 
«<.=«••  of  student  government,  the  political  and  social  inequali-  ;  ...  , 
ThrConmittee  decided  to  call  ties  of  the  racial  ghetto  in  Bos-  research  into  local  gov^rnmen- 
Jhrwrott  ton.  The  Boston  N.S.M.  con-  fal  structure:  they  could  follow 
'The  opening  day  of  the  boy-  siders  its  main  efforts  to  date  important  legislative  comniit- 
cott  Matured  a  meeting  at-  -coordination  of  tutoring  tees  ( such  as  the  Boston  Rede- 
tended  by  700  students.  It  was  projects -as  preliminary  to  velopment  Authority )  in  t  he 
he"e  decrded  to  limit  the  boy-  further  efforts  to  organize  par-  papers  and  keep  B.A.G^  in- 
coU  to  one  day  moderate  the  ents  around  educational  and  form^^d^  They  could  also  keep 
discount  demand  to  5%.  and  community  issues.  The  Boston  ll^^^^^'\^J,^'^^^^^^ 
to  wait  to  see  if  the  BU  trus-  Action  Group  has  been  direct-  tatives  vote  and  s  pe  a  K.  Mr. 
tees  will  make  a  decision  when  ing  its  efforts  at  organizing  Fmch  said  that  Po  itics  majors 
thev  meet  this  Friday.  around  political  issues:  at  the  might  be  especially  qualified 
Student  Support  Spotty  moment  it  is  trying  to  bring  and  interested  in  this  research, 
SulSent  and\o  some  extent  about  the  full  use  of  the  Fed-  -^-^?^;^^^-h.eh  c^.uM  be  done 
faculty  opinion  seems  to  be  fa-  oral  Food  Surplus  Plan  m  Bos-  at  Brandeis  and  mailed  in 
vorable  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Com-  ton.  Sarah-Ann  Shaw,  director  of 
mittee  The  protest  group  has  The  central  office  of  the  Bos-  Boston  N.S.M  ,  stated  that  the 
received  the  support  of  the  Stu-  ton  Northern  Student  Move-  expansion  of  her  program  to 
dent  Congress  Bookstore  Com-  ment  has  been  a  source  of  ad-  eventually  include  adult  pho- 
mittee  and  the  Faculty  Senate  vice  and  help  for  the  Brandeis  tography  and  Negro  History 
Council  On  the  other  hand,  Afliliate  of  the  N  S.M.  since  the  groups,  would  be  substantially 
the  Student  Council  of  the  Col-  group  began  here  on  campus  helped  by  part-time  .studont 
lege  of  Basic  Studies  (formerlv  three  years  ago.  The  Bo.ston  Ac-  work  in  filing,  typing  and 
called  the  Boston  University  tion  Group  has  been  one  of  the  phone-calling. 
Junior  College)  has  condemned  groups  through  which  the  di-  Several  Brandeis  students  re- 
the  boycott.  rect-action  division  of  Brandeis  cently  went  in  to  the  N.S  M. 
However,  it  is  well  to  note  N  S.M.  has  worked,  in  food-  office  for  two  days  of  office 
that,  while  most  stud.^nt  gov-  boycotts,  for  example.  work  and  clean-up.  What  Mrs. 
ernments  rarely  represent  the  In  an  interview  with  the  Jus-  Shaw  needs  now  is  a  group  of 
student  body  very  well,  this  is  tice  Friday,  Arthur  Fincii,  Ex-  fairly  regular  volunteers  who 
particularly  true  at  BU.  Most  ccutive  Secretary  of  the  Boston  could  help  at  least  once  a  week, 
students  .seem  to  go  along  with  Action  Group  elaborated  on  the  Brandeis  students  who  arc 
the  Cominillee's  demand  for  needs  that  Brandeis  students  interesled  in  helping  either  or- 
lower  prices,  but  do  not  seem  could  fill:  they  could  man  the  ganization  should  call  the  Bos- 
to  bo  concerned  wnth  the  broad-  office;  they  could  do  neces.^ary  ton  N  S.M  office.  445-4525.  or 
er  issues.  It  is  interesting  that  clerical   work;   they  could  do    call    Dennis   Brunn,   893-9591. 


New  Bulletin  on 
Council  Affairs 

The  Student  (-ouncil,  after  a  long  delay,  will  begin 
distributing  the  second  issue  of  its  P>ulietin  this  week.  It 
is  to  be  sent  to  parents,  alumni,  trustees,  and  faculty 
members  in  an  attemi)t  to  further  relations  between  the 
student  l)0(iy  and  the  greater  Brandeis  community.  The 
delay  in  publication  was  attributed  by  Kditor  William 
Moody    to    technical    problems 


on  the  part  of  the  printers. 

The  Bulletin  is  aimed  mainly 
at  increasing  contact  betwcvn 
the  current  students  ai  d  the 
alumni.  Thiii  has  been  a  major 
goal  of  the  present  Student 
Council.  Copies  of  this  issue 
may  also  be  posted  around  the 
campus. 

Tlie  current  issue  features  a 
review  of  the  council's  tri- 
partite university  government 
plan.  According  to  the  bulletin, 
"the  compelling  neeo  for  .some 
new  arrangement,"  highlighted 
by  "recent  administrative  ac- 
tions," had  led  the  council  to 
propose  the  change  in  univer- 
sity government.  The  tripartite 
plan,  designed  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration, the  faculty  and 
the  student  body  an  equal  voiee 
in  determining  campus  policy, 
is  seen  in  the  article  as  a  way 
to  "create  a  more  smooth-run- 
ning university." 

The  bulletin  also  contains 
brief  articles  on  tiie  collection 
of  tlie  Student  Activities  Fee, 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Marcu.se, 
and  the  initiation  of  the  "sit- 
down  dinner  program."  The 
publication  expresses  its  ap- 
proval of  Ihv^  decision  to  allow 
the  council   to  handle   its  own 


financial  affairs,  bui  complains 
about  the  manner  in  which  lue 
decision  was  made.  Comment- 
ing on  Dr.  Mareuse's  announced 
resignation,  the  bulletin  quotes 
lum  as  saying,  'i  still  feel 
young  enough  to  look  forward 
to  my  new  wmture.  However, 
I  am  .sorry  to  leave  my  fru-nds 
on  the  faculty  and  my  students. 
They  have  been  good  for  me 
and  I  hope  I  have  been  good 
for  them." 


The  Committee  for  an 
Ideal  Campus,  a  group  (hat 
studies  educational  oppor- 
tunities at  Brandeis  and 
elsewhere,  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing Thursday  to  acquaint 
students  with  Brandeis  his- 
tory, issues  in  the  February 
Student  Council  Election, 
and  the  results  of  their  t  urs 
to  other  campuses.  The  meet- 
ing will  concentrate  on  (be 
University's  early  disputes 
with  the  Zionists  and  Albert 
liinstein  and  the  adniinislr;t- 
tion's  later  differences  with 
the  faculty-student  sectors. 
The  meetini;  will  bo  held  at 
7:00  in  the  Sherman  Club 
Lounge. 
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Poge  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


Februory  9,  1965 


Discussion  Review 


On  Using  Psychology  in  History 


Carl  Sheingold  and  Jeff  Cohen 


Discussion  with 


To  Give  and  to  Grow 


by  Carl  Sheingold 

Susie  Clippinger,  a  junior  on  leave  from  Brandeis 


Thursday  evening  in  Schwartz  Hall,  Frank  Manuel,  Professor  of  History  and 
Moral  Psychology  at  Brandeis,  and  H.  Stuart  Hughes,  Professor  of  History  at  Har- 
vard, discussed  the  possibilities  of  combining  the  disciplines  of  history  and  psychology.  University,  who  is  working  this  semester  on  voter  regis- 
Dr.  Manuel  remarked  at  the  outset  that  such  a  synthesis,  at  least  superficially,  seemed  tration  in  Laurel,  Mississippi,  has  returned  to  the  North 
analogous  to  the  mating  of  a  whale  and  an  elephant:  "cohabitation  seemed  doomed  to  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  other  evening  we  had  a  conver- 
sterility."  However,  as  the  dialogue  progressed,  both  speakers  emphasized  the  impor-  sation  about  her  experiences  of  the  past  few  months. 

lance  of  building  on  the  prece-  — — : —; — — — rr-~~T  "i,.,^.,^..  „  „^,  The  work  routine  involves  a  lot  of  drudcrerv    From 

dent  set  by  such  synthesizers  as   disease,  suflfering.  and  death.  As  as  ^"/a^^?"  ^i,  ^"^^^^  9  to  5  each  day  she  rings  door- uugery.   rrom 

Herodotus,  Locke,  and  Freud.     Huizinga   points  out.   speaking   ue.  is  not  measured.       People  ^  «  freedom  vote. 

^Though   historians  now  use  ^  ,,?f,^,^f  ^,?^^"7.^!,^   '  '  em'ed   luUe^  boa^s  ^^on^'fooV'^ccom"  regisWred  to  ?o?e  U^^^  .    Once  a  week,  a  mass  meet- 

many  classical  sociological  con-   ^",^i'"^,^,^^J,,«"^^^^"^^  nanied  bv  b^^^^^^  aren't)    and    inviting    them    to   jng  is  held  which  is  dominated 

cepts,   assimiliation   of  modern  !!l° Ve^^^o^^,  ^    ^^^^^^^^^^^  fg e le  ^'sC    movlm^ems^^^       the  registration   daises  which   by^  emot ional^freedom    songs 


ever  "ncmViTin'^rthr  D^vclioio^^^  keeness  with  which  a  fur  coat,  tation  of  an  increased  psycho-  People  show  up  at  the  classes,   i^f/' /^^"^f^^^jia^tly  inspiring, 

S^i^^.;^i\.Vill^  vT^tv.^H^^  a    good    fire    on    the   hearth    a  logical   awareness   and    shows  The   people  are   partly   afraid,   out   largely   conservative,   pro- 

and  M.nue    cSns^der  "o  impor-  soft  bed,  a  glass  of  wl^e,  werl  thi  fruitful  results  of  an  inter-  but  the  most  important  factor  ^^^/^^^  attitudes  such  as  "this 

tant    The  valine  of^t^  formerly  enjoyed."  This  is  the  disciplinary  synthesis.  Conclud-  js  apathy    Laurel  is  one  of  the  ^^^^it^nnf/n'?^^'^   T^"^  'i  ^?S 

lani.  ine  value  oi  mis  oritnia  ,      .      .^^    A -^^   ._._^  ,  ijjg  this  part  of  his  remarks  larger   cities    in    Missississippi,   we   shouldn  t   try   to   push   it." 


Professor     Hughes     mentioned  about  the  size  of  Waltham,  and     .  The  religious  leaders  are  par- 


4inn    \A;n«!    mnHp   annarpni    in    an  beginning     of     Huizinga's     Cmi 

rxamX  pVofessor  Manu^^^^  ^^ently  successful  attempt  to  Professor  Hughes  mentioned  aoout  me  size  or  waiinam,  ana  ,.;/'"  {^^'g'^'^V'"'**"^''!.-^''^  ^^^7 
Lorn  his  own  w^^^^^^  get  "under  the  skins"  of  the  the  possibility  of  establishing  despite  deficiencies  m  ]obs  and  ti.C"\a/ly  hostile  to  the  civil 
Ne^I^ton  Td^tionnrv  wri^^^^^^  P^^ople  that  lived  in  the  Later  a  continuum  that  would  order  food  the  people  are  not  des-  ^^f^^s  workers  and  have  re- 
hv  Nrwton  «vlnnh[p  tn  con  Middle  Ages.  the  changes  of  such  basic  no-  perate.  peatedly  asked  them  to  leave 
J^rati^n^  of  sSars  who  con-  Professor  Hughes  noted  that  tions  as  time,  distance,  pleas-  ^  One  of  the  biggest  prob-  town  In  fact,  the  most  con- 
sidered the  work  unimoSrtant  not  only  is  there  greater  secur-  ure,  pain,  etc.  and  could  be  lems  is  the  isolation  of  these  servative  elements  of  the  Ne- 
vk.?ded  a  n^w  view  o^  New-  ^y  and  comfort  for  us  now  used  to  gain  a  deeper  insight  people  from  the  American  cul-  gro  community  are  teachers, 
lon'rfantilv  life  and  Lrso^^  than  there  was  in  the  past,  but  mto  questions  of  historical  ture  in  the  most  basic  sense,  doctors,  and  ministers.  Negro 
Xv/v^en  it  was  found  that  also  the  transition  fronT this  se-  motivation.  The  registration  classes  make  teachers  in  the  Negro  schools 
the  wo^d  l?sts  Tder  each  let-  fure  state  to  an  extreme  situa-  Erik  Erikson's  theory,  sug-  «^  «/tempt  to  deal  with  this  ^|^^  .""^^[,  r?^hf."«L*%^^^ 
ter  were  ordered  by  free  asso-  ^lon  such  as  a  direct  confronta-  gested  as  a  synthesizing  ap-  problem.  about  civil  rights  and  Negro 
f iation   Such  series  as  "mother  tion  with  death  is  much  more    proach   by   Dr.    Manuel,   views  ,    The    classes     consist     large-  "^siory. 

marciuesa      man-slaver     mur-  i"apj<^    (when   it   occurs)    today    psychic   development   in  terms  ^y   of  discussions   about    the       When  those  of  us  who  have 

derer"   and   "father    fornica-  ^^an  it  was,  say  in  the  Middle    of  a  life  cycle:  with  trust  ver-  workings    of    government    and   never  been  down  to  Mississippi 

tor          "  serve  as  extreme  ex-  Ages.   Becoming  aware  of   the    sus  mistrust  associated  with  in-   the  goals  and  importance  of  the   envisage  the  work  being  done 

ampies'of  what  documents  can  psychological   significance  of   fancy;  autonomy  versus  shame  eivil  rights  movement.  For  in-   there,  we  do  so  from  a  rather 

reveal  to  a  historian  well  versed  ^^ese   kinds  of   changes  would   and  doubt  associated  with  early   stance,  the  people  have  a  very   romantic    and    unreal   perspec- 

in  psychology  ^o  much  to  enrich  the  approach    childhood;   ending   with    integ-  unclear  notion  of  the  meanings  tive.  We  think  in  terms  of  beat- 

T  h  e   historian's  territorv   in  of  present  historians.                       rity  versus  disgust  and  despair   of   things    like    "the    Constitu-   '"8  violence  as  the  major  ob- 

nisioridns  lerriiory  in  s-.„.ii;vp  Tprhnin..*..:       associated  with  mature  age.  Dr.  tion,"  "the  Senate,"  "the  Con-  stacles,  and  courage  as  the  ma- 
more  s»ensiiive  lecnniques       Manuel  suggested  the  value  of  gress."  Many  regard  the  Presi-  Jor    criterion    for    success.    We 
Changing  conceptions  of  time   applying   such   a   psychological   dent    much    as    they    would    a   think  in  terms  of  the  satisfac- 
and  distance  are  two  examples   formulation     to     an    historical  king.    The   problem    is    largely   tion  and  fulfillment  which  must 
dealt  with  in  the  French  cul-   epoch  such  as  the  16th  or  17th   one  of  education.  It  is  this  lack  accompany  this  admirable  en- 
tural    history    previously   men-   century.    He  approved  of  indi-   of  education  which  makes  vo-   deavor.    However,    Susie    said 

jectsaT "love   and   death*   One  ^ioned.   Describing  the  general   vidual    studies    as    exemplified    cabulary    a    crucial    problem,    that  things  were  pretty  safe  in 

classic  result  of  this  expanded  eondition   of  eleventh    century    by  the  Febvre  book  discussed  Questions    on    the    registration  Laurel.  It's  a  big  city  and  the 

approach     advocated    by    Pro-  Frenchmen  in  their  recent  book    above  and  described  the  value  questionaire   are   purposely   whites  don't  seem  to  be  fearful 

lessor   Manuel     is   Johan    Hui-  ^"  French  cultural   history,    of    opting    for    more    difficult  phrased  using  difficult  vocabu-   of    the  big  uprising." 

zinga's  Thp  Wnnino  of  the  Mid-  Georges    Dubyard    and    Robert  studies.                                               lary  —  "Where  do  you  reside?"       ^ he  Klan  s  presence  is  felt,  but 

die  Ages.  The  author  recreates  Mandrou    state:    "The    rhythm                 va«ue  Questions                instead  of  "Where  do  you  live?"   Jjot  in  an  overtly  violent  man- 

the  spirit  of  Late  Medieval  Eu-  ?.*.  .K^    is   wedded   to    seasons.        ^^^   ir..i^r.Z    „oc.,^.  ^.,«.     Even   education  is  not  the  ner.  There  have  been  five  beat. 


the  more  general  examination 
©f  a  society  or  a  period  should 
be  expanded  to  include  studies 
©f  the  creation  and  communica- 
tion of  myth  as  well  as  the  con- 
temporary outlook  on  such  sub- 


For   instance,   vaguer  ques 


rope  by  structuring  his  analysis 
on    the   people's   hopes, 
and  beliefs  made  expli 

feTsTntkfed'"TL^v\''si  "^^^  ^^  ^^^   •   •   -Summer   is   Z?!^^  ^iTZ^.\%V'^Z^?r.il^J!' '""l       Particularly     important  "for  the    courage    required  To~  de;*! 

ters  entitled     The  Vision  of   f^^^^ish,   a  time  of  consuming   J?""llV«inX    Th. '"^^^  these    classes    are    Freedom  with  it  —  when  wa] 


nnga  s  emphasis  on  the  intangi- 
ble feeling  and  ideas  prevalent 
a  little  more  than  "half  a  thou- 
sand years  ago." 

Simplified  Dichotomy 

Professor  Hughes  pointed  out 
that  modern  historical  state- 
ments of  motivation  are  char- 
acterized by  a  simplified  dicho- 
tomy, by  the  utilitarian-ideal- 
istic   contrast.    The    politician 


Cen  Ed  S  Lecture 


Mrs.  Gandhi  on  Nehru 


Bob  Acker 


adjust  to  it. 

As  our  discussion  progressed 
I  gained  the  impression,  largely 
because  of  Susie's  sensitive  re- 
marks, that  major  problems  in- 
volved in  the  work  revolved 
around  the  motivations  of  the 
workers  themselves.  There  is  a 
desire  to  serve,  a  desire  to  im- 


Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  daughter  of  the    late    Prime    Minister    Nehru,    spoke    last  prove  the  country  and  the  li 
Thursday  evening  at  Olin-Sang  to  a  standing  room  only  crowd,  about  "The  Nehru  Era  of  the  people.   If  this  were 


ves 
not 


^^V^in^P^^''L  rl"fmnir'^oTtho  tcntionally,  as  her  father's  daughter.  This  fact  had  a  dual  relation  to  the  content  of  her  ^J'^^^t 
dichotomy.  Looking  back,  how-   i*^'*^>  uvi^i  because  it  constitutes  a  determinant  ot  her  point  of  view,  and  second,  be-  moved 


considered  as  either  being  am-   m  India".  As  is  inescapably  the  case,  Mrs.  Gandhi  spoke,  whether  consciously  or  unin-  the    case     they     would     have 

' ~~   ~                 ~             -  ~         T    to    become    active    in 

less  dangerous  and  far  re- 

cver,  we'  find  both  Marx  and   cause  it  gave  the  listener  some  insight  into  the  cast  of  mind  of  the  current  leaders  of  the  more  self-serving  motives 

Freud   skeptical  of  this  rather   India.  such     as     finding     excitement. 

naive  approach.  Marx's  theory                   Gandhi    «ment   most   of  getting  out  of  a  sterile  routine. 

of  group  and  class  allegiances       ^"^^^^    ^/^ '"   *  ^            ,  ^   ^.^  prise  when  it  can  and  will  act,  America  and  Russia  to  the  Chi.  finding  "the  action,"  or  simply 

in    the    context   of   seeking   es-   her  speech  describing  and  justi-   ^nd  on  the  other  hand,  increas-   nese  attack  as  a  case  in  point,  growing  up. 

teem  in  the  relevant  social    fying  the  polities  of  the  Nehru   ing    opportunities    for    private  At  that  time,  America  sent  mil-  These  two  inseparable, 

group    and    Freud's    theory    of  dominated     government     in     a   investment  because  of  the  ex-   itary  aid  to  India,  and  Russia  and     I    suspect    inevitable! 

wide  range  of  areas.  These  pol-  pansion  of  the  Indian  economy,  did  not  side  with  China;  if  aspects  are  sensed  and  resented 
icies  may  be  divided  into  three  Mrs.  Gandhi  admitted  that  India  had  sided  with  either  by  the  Negroes  in  Laurel  re- 
general  categories,  the  econom-  the    Indian    economy    has    suf-   party    in    general,    the    other  suiting  in  tension  and  mistrust. 


motivation  involving  the  canali- 
zation of  libido  both  transcend 
it. 

As  one  result  of  an  historical  Tc    t^c  pojiticairand  thc'social.  ^^red   setbacks;   the   third   eco-   might  have  been  less  coopera-  The  Negroes  are  suspicious  of 

technique   that  synthesizes  the       Economically,    the    Congress  nomic  plan   was   not   fulfilled,  tive.  the  White  kids  out  for  "kicks  '» 

disciplines  in  question    Prof  es-  p^^ty    instituted   plans   for   a  and    1964    saw    a    widespread       It    is    to    be    noted,    though.  The  White  "kids"  find  this  at- 

sor  Hughes  discussed  l^c  t'rat)-  "mixed  economy"   as  far  back  ^^^o^  shortage.  Mrs.  Gandhi  ex-  that    this    logic    can   work    the  titude  an  unexpected  barrier  to 

lemc  dc  L  iiicroj/ancc  nn  XVI  ^^    ^^37^    ^^^^^    ^^     Nehru  Plained    that    the    Chinese    at-   other  way  around.  If  India  had  the  natural  relationships  which 

&M'cfr   by    Lucien    fj^bvrc.  founded  a  Planning  Committee  tack  on  India  forced  the  diver-  been    aligned    to   either   party,  they  wish  to  establish.  The  fre- 

inrougn    a    relutation    oi   the  ^^ich  evolved  after  independ-  sion  of   some  Indian  resources  China  would  not  have  attacked  quently   voiced  or  implied   as- 

ciaiminat  Kaoeiais  wasaproto-  encc  into  the  government's  cur-  into  military  production.  As  for  as    readily    as    she    did.    None-  sertion    that    down    deep    they 

^J^Thrl-^n.u^^  \^r?^^^^^  rcnt  Planning  Commission.  This  the  food  shortage,  she  said,  it  theless,   Mrs.    Gandhi   finds   in    (the  White  kids)  are  prejudiced 

5n^Mhl?f/?n  i^hn^Pvt^^^  ^as  resulted  in  the  coexistence  was  merely  the  result  of  pan-  India's    "independent'     foreign  leads   to   a    defensive   attitude. 

Ww    wi  Jc^nliT.w  ^«  r  ^^    J'^dia,    as    in   most    modern  ^<'y    overbuying,    and    did    not  policy  evidence  of  Indian  politi.  They  find  it  a  problem  to  say 

tury.  He  establishes  the  range  countries    of  a  'private'  and  a  constitute  a  true  famine.             cal  maturity  surpassing  that  of  "no"  to  a  Negro, 

of  conscious  and   unconscious  .public'  sector  in  the  economy.  Politically   the   Congress  any  other  nation,                                This    question    of    motiva- 

Mrs.  Gandhi  apparently  felt  Party   has   pursued   two    lines,  ^    This  maturity  is  also  credited  tion,    which    might    remain 


thought  in  the  period  and  dem- 


SullTfii^M^'l^^i/I^  /T.^lfJP^Ki  constrained  before  an  Ameri-  one  an  internal  policy  of  dem-  to  Congress  Party  policies,  in  below  the  surface  under 
?n  aih,^f«;i  w-f^  .imnlv  not  nrri  ^^^  audience,  to  justify  the  In-  ocritization,  and  the  second  an  Particular  the  refusal  of  Mr.  other  circumstances,  asserts  it- 
rnt  Bvfn^V7ini^ihrfhnr?^^^^^  ^^»"  'planned  economy.'  She  external  policy  of  neutrality.  In  Nehru  to  follow  the  road  to  self  in  Laurel  because  of  the 
^?  ;.t?o^  4  JJi^lr^H  ?ni  h^  il^^^^^^  therefore  pointed  out  that  the  1947,  the  Indian  government  dictatorship  that  was  open  to  drudgery  and  the  apparent 
f,nHnr«*inHina  nf  rH^^alnnrJi  "cccssary  industrialization  of  found  the  world  divided  into  him,  and  to  the  Congress  Par-  lack  of  success.  After  walking 
understanding    of   the    general   j,^^-^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  achieved  by  two  hostile  camps.  The  Indian  ty  s  insistence  on  people's  par-  around   in   the  cold   for   eight 

private  industry,  either  in  reaction  to  this  situation  was  ticipation  in  village,  and  ultj-  hours  meeting  with  little  suc- 
terms  of  resources  or  of  the  not  to  side  with  either  camp  in  mately,  national  government,  cess,  some  apathy,  and  some 
willingness  to  risk  in  Indian  general,  but  rather  weigh  In-  ^  order  to  provide  them  with  hostility  and  resentment,  one 
conditions,   and    therefore   had  dian  interest  and  the  merits  of  P^jl^J'^cal  education.  cannot    avoid    thinking    about 

to  be  achieved  under  govern-  each  camp  in  each  particular  The  'social  policies  of  the  why  one  is  down  there  and 
To  understand  a  period  or  ment  auspices.  Within  the  de-  case,  and  to  take  sides  accord-  Indian  Government  range  from  exactly  what  one  wishes  to 
society  the  historian  must  be  velopment  of  state  economy,  ingly.  Mrs.  Gandhi  noted  that  health  programs,  including  accomplish, 
keenly  aware  of  the  relative,  she  made  sure  to  point  out,  an  initial  "lack  of  understand-  family  planning,  to  women's  j  have  focused  on  this  mat- 
changing  feelings  and  ideas  re-  there  is  on  the  one  hand  no  ing"  in  the  West  is  now  disap-  emancipation,  and  to  the  pro-  ter  at  the  risk  of  losing  per- 
lated   to   such  phenomena   as  suppression    of    private    enter-  pearing,  using  the  reactions  of  (Continued  on  Page  6)  (Continued  on  Page  6) 


ig    of   the    genera 
motivations  of  the  period  and 
has  at  the   same  time  made  a 
significant    contribution   to   lit- 
erary history. 

Getting  Under  the  Skin 


^M«Pw««M4t^^Ha*H«P»-«aia<i«aMl 
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Book  Review 


Who  Killed  Kennedy^ 


> 


By  RICHARD  WEISBERG 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a  two-part  review  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  controversial  book.  The  second  part  will  appear 
next  week. 


At  the  Recital  Hail 


Music  Again 


Joel  Cressel 


There  have  been  a  great  many  concerts  in  Slosberg 
Recital  Hall  during  the  last  few  years,  and  most  of  them 

In  America  ...  as  long  as  the  majority  is  still  undecided,  ^^^e  been  unconventional.  The  music  department  has 
discussion  is  carried  on;  but  as  soon  as  its  decision  is  irrevocably  scrupulously  avoided  the  standard  repertoire.  Instead  it 
pronounced,  everyone  is  silent,  and  the  jriends  as  well  as  the  has  presented  a  great  deal  of  contemporary  music  (much 
^PP^^'f^^^oithe  measure  unite  in  assenting  to  its  propriety."     of  it  unpublished)    that   could   perhaps  be  generally   de- 

De  Tocqueville  s  words,  written  more  than  a  hundred  ,eribed  as  post-tonal    It  has  at-    -^ 

years  ago,  prophecy  with  amazing  accuracy  the  reaction  tempted  to  balance  this  with 
to  the  single  most  bizarre  and  important  act  committed  pre-baroque  music  that  might 
since  he  wrote  it:  the  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Since  the  declaration  by  the  sheriff  of  Dallas,  Texas 
on  November  24,  1963  that  "the  case  against  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  is  closed,"  so  has  the  . - 


issue  of  who  killed  Kennedy  is  a  penetrating  and  almost  to- 
also  been  a  closed  one  to  the  tally  successful  answer  to  the 
American  public.  ,         thesis    currently    accepted    by 

Thus,     despite    the     obvious  the  American  majority  ^ 

questions  which  still  occur  to  How  could  Oswald,  a  poor 
any  rational  being  despite  the  shot  in  the  marines,  have  shot 
investigations  and  dec  arations  three  times  so  accurately  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  press,  so  quickly?  Were  there  only 
as  liberal  a  publication  as  the   three   shots?     Was    there   only 

^ft^r  The  Wa'*r?en''commf^^^^^^^^  H  T'^^'  ^^^^^^ "  ''  ««'  ^^^ 
alter   tne   warren   commission  did   it   manage   to   change  na- 

had    concluded    its    mvestiga-  tionalities     (from     a     German     . 

tions,    that    "we    question    the   Mauser  to  an  Italian  Carcano)   similarly  be  described  as  pre- 

•j^  ^^^  day's  time? 


Program: 

Piano  Quartet  in  Eb  Major, 
K.  493  Mozart 

Piano  Trio  in  D  Major, 
Op.  70  #1 Beethoven 

Piano  Quartet  in  C  Minor, 
Op.    60    Brahms 

Robert  KolT,  violin 

Eugene  Lehner,  viola 

Madeline  Foley,  'cello 

Luise  Vosgerchian,  piano 


motives"  of  anyone  who  con- 
tinues to  look  into  the  matter. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  every- 
one in  the  nation  would  rest 
easier  if  Oswald  were  in  fact 
the  lone  assassin.  Any  conspir- 
acy with  political  overtones 
would  have  immense  and  pos- 
s  i  b  1  y    catastrophic   repercus 


How  did  a 
bullet  which  caused  an  en- 
trance-wound in  the  front  of 
the  neck,  according  to  original 
doctors'  reports,  enter  from  the 
rear  of  the  neck?  Why  were 
there  no  less  than  three  official 
versions  of  the  assassination 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks? 


tonal. 

Now  this  has  not  been  un- 
rewarding. Not  only  have  we 
learned  that  electronic  music 
can  soothe  as  well  as  offend  (in 
a  way  analogous  to  water  rush- 


sions:  a  conspiracy  of  the  left  Why  did  the  only  definite  fact 
might  damage  international  re.  remain  that  Oswald  committed 
lations,  a  conspiracy  of  the  the  deed,  acting  alone' 
right  might  implicate  individ-  All  these  questions '  arise  in 
nals  whose  national  prestige  any  rational  person's  mind,  and 
and  power  are  too  great.  Buchanan    articulates   and   ex- 

Besides,  the  cliche  that  "he's  pands  upon  them.  It  is  his  feel- 
gone  and  can  t  be  brought  jng  that,  in  this  particular  mur- 
back'  certainly  cannot  be  de-  der  case,  as  opposed  to  all 
nied,  and  there  is  some  justi-  others,  the  murderer's  guilt 
fication  for  the  idea  that  it  was  the  one  "sure  thing"  from 
would  be  minimizing  the  im-  the  beginning;  all  subsequent 
portance  of  the  victim  to  pro-  facts  were  changed  to  suit  this, 
long    an    investigation    of    his   Usually,   but  not  in  this 


murderer(s). 

More  important  than  all  this 
is  the  human  desire  to  transfer 
guilt  to  one  person;  a  conspir- 
acy might  somehow  implicate 
institutions  which  are  basically 
American    and    therefore,    of 


case, 
the  theory  as  to  who  committed 
a  crime  changes  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  facts.  The 
facts  about  the  November  22 
murder  have  instead  them- 
selves been  converted  so  that 
Lee  Harvey   Oswald,   who   has 


course,  basically  a  part  of  each   already  been  punished  anyway, 


of  us.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
murderer,  himself  not  an  ordi- 
nary member  of  our  society 
(was  he  not  a  madman  and  de- 
fector to  Russia?)  would  serve 
to  absolve  any  and  all  of  us  of 
guilt  in  the  matter. 

This  national  declaration  of 


remains  the  murderer,  an  up- 
rooted madman,  acting  alone 
and  unaided. 

As  Buchanan  points  out,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  United 
States  government  from  the 
beginning  used  all  of  its  power 
to  help  maintain  that  Oswald- 


problem  of  why  the  original 
assumption  that  there  were  at 
least  two  trigger-men  was 
changed  (District  Attorney 
Wade  said,  on  November  23 
that  "preliminary  reports  indi. 
cated  more  than  one  person 
was  involved  in  the  shooting 
.   .   .   the  electric   chair  is   too 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


self-innocence  is  now  officially  alone  theory.  In  discussing  the 
a  part  of  public  opinion,  and 
defectors  are  likely  to  be  pun- 
ished, not  by  firing  squad,  but 
by  exile  from  the  safety  of  the 
majority.  As  Tocqueville  puts 
it,  national  opinion  would  say: 
"You  are  free  to  think  differ- 
ently from  me  and  retain  your 
life  .  .  .  but  you  are  henceforth 
a  stranger  among  your  people. 
.  .  .  Your  fellow  creatures  will 
shun  you  like  an  impure  being; 
and  even  those  who  believe  in 
your  innocence  will  abandon 
you,  lest  they  should  be 
shunned  in  their  turn." 

From  the  safety  of  Paris, 
however,  one  American  has  de- 
cided to  buck  the  majority. 
True,  it  took  almost  a  year  for 
Thomas  G.  Buchanan's  book 
Who  Killed  Kennedy?  (Put- 
nam's Sons,  1964),  which  had 
already  appeared  in  six  Euro- 
pean languages,  to  get  to  his 
own  country,  but  now  that  it  is 
here  it  should  be  read,  for   it 
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ing  by  in  the  shower,  providing 
a  background  for  meditation), 
but  that  it  can  be  truly  beauti- 
ful. And  that  contemporary 
music  besides  being  uniformly 
novel,  can  also  be  beautiful, 
stimulating,  exciting  and  even 
great.  Nevertheless,  (sidestep- 
ping the  question  of  whether 
tonality  was  pre-ordained  by 
God)  it  is  the  tonal  music  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  which  is,  for  most  of 
us,  the  basis  of  our  love  for  mu- 
sic. And  although  we  have  in- 
tellectually appreciated  some 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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good  for  the  killers"),  Buchan- 
an posits  liio  following  theory: 
"It    appc'drs   r/ns   change 
inns  influenced  and  very  pos- 
sibly  determined   by   the   in- 
tcriyention    of    authorities    in 
Washington.  Tfie  information 
given  .  .  .  to  tiie  new  Presi- 
dent. Ijyiulon  Baines  Johnson, 
i7i  the  fi'i^st  few  hours  .  .  . 
seems  to  liave  led  him  to  tffe 
conclusion   ttiat  since  Os- 
wald had  just  come  from  tlie 
Soviet    Union   any   talk   of   a 
consi)iracy    .    .    .   would   seri- 
ously menace  U.S. -Soviet  re- 
lations and  conceivably  might 
jeopardize  world  peace." 
Thus,  from  the  earliest  times, 
Buchanan  suggests,  the  United 
States  government  leaned  heav- 
ily  on   Dallas    (and    later,   per- 
haps on  specific  witnesses  and 


t 


■« 


The  first  issue  of  the 
Justice  IJterary  Supple- 
ment will  appear  with  the 
next  issue. 


Ch<>!mondeley's 

Friday,    Fel»ruary   12 

Spike's  (rroup 

Saturday,    February    1*] 

Tony   Saletan 

A  new  policy;  noii-prof*»s- 
sioiial  entertainment  every 
Thursday  evening  from  10-11 
p.m.  If  you  are  interested  in 
taking  an  htiur,  contact  Howard 
Barkan  'G6. 


the  Warren  Commission  In  gen- 
eral) to  submit  as  definite  fact 
tlie  Oswald-alone  theory  and  to 
play  down  or  actually  to  sup- 
press any  information  to  the 
contrary.  One  is  reminded  of 
Warren's  casual  and  unex- 
plained remark  to  reporters 
that  certain  information  at  the 
hearings  "will  not  be  disclosed 
in  your  lifetime." 

If  the  exposition  of  a  left- 
wing  conspiracy  would  have 
been  dangerous,  that  of  a  right- 
wing  conspiracy  would  prob- 
ably have  been  even  more 
troublesome.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Buchanan  in  fact 
does,  that  memlx»rs  of  the  Dal- 
las police  force  and  possibly  in- 
fluential Dallas  businessmen, 
were  involved.  The  implica- 
tion would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
troublesome  to  all  U.  S.  systems 
of  authority,  and  to  many  eco- 
nomically  powerful  men. 

No.  better  to  leave  it  in  Os- 
wald's hands.  But  Buchanan, 
in  his  first  150  or  so  pages,  so 
tiioroughly  destroys  the  Os- 
wald-alone theory,  that  only 
tlie  most  patriotic  and  author- 
ity-minded person  (as  most 
Americans  are)  could  adhere 
to  it,  nuicli  less  "question  the 
motives"  of  a  Buchanan,  a 
Bertrand  Russell,  or  a  Mark 
Lane,  or  the  fnany  others 
(mostly  foreign)  wiio  have 
questioned  it  publicly. 


(Coniinncd  from  Page  4) 

tory  is  that  precisely  by  rais- 
ing the.se  vague  questions  one 
can  get  a  more  incisive  notion 
of  an  age. 

Another  source  is  the  study 
of  Utopian  fantasies.  Dr.  Man- 
uel asserted  that  an  historical 
picture  of  Utopian  conceptions 
might  show  a  rhythm  which  is 
not  exclusively  dependent  upon 
socio-economic  factors,  i.e. 
which  is  in  a  real  sense  related 
to  psychological  needs  and 
processes.  The  question  of 
Utopia  is  particularly  interest- 
ing because  a  vital  area  of  con- 
temporary sociological  inquiry 
is  the  sociology  of  knowledge: 
the  study  of  the  relationship 
between  knowledge  and  the 
existential  situation  —  the  so- 
cial situation  —  of  the  individ- 
ual. Much  work  has  been  done, 
especially  by  Karl  Mannheim, 
on  the  social  bases  of  utopian 
thought.  It  is  clear  that  for  the 
moment  our  intellectual  imagi- 
nations are  being  sufficiently 
strained  by  the  effort  to  inde- 
pendently develop  coherent 
psychological  and  sociological 
theories  of  Utopia  without  at- 
tempting synthesis.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  psychological 
and  sociological  disciplines,  as 
applied  to  a  problem  like  that 
of  Utopia,  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. 

I  It  is  in  the  dynamic  nature 
of  intellectual  growth  that  ef- 


forts at  interdisciplinary  progf- 
ress  need  not  await  a  high  level 
of  intradisciplinary  sophistica- 
tion.] 

Both  speakers  mentioned  the 
importance  of  family  structural 
patterns  as  a  fruitful  area  of 
psyco-historical  study.  The 
question  itself  is  of  obvious  so- 
ciological concern,  and  there 
have  been  many  such  studies. 
Patterns  of  family  structure 
would  seem  to  be  important  to 
any  historical  and  economic 
study  of  a  civilization.  Profes- 
sor Hughes  touched  upon  the 
relevance  of  psychological  in- 
sights such  as  Freud's  "oedipus 
complex"  to  our  understanding 
of  the  family.  Finally,  anthro- 
pological insight  is  required  for 
a  proper  perspective:  the  "Mali- 
nowski  corrective"  of  the 
"oedipus  complex"  points  out 
that  in  some  primitive  societies 
the  maternal  uncle  is  the  domi- 
nant figure  in  the  family  rather 
than  the  father.  This  is  not  to 
oversimplify  the  problem  of 
synthesis  nor  to  negate  the  im- 
portance of  the  limited  studies 
that  have  been  done,  but  to 
suggest  the  possible  interrela- 
tionships that  exist  and  which 
are  therefore  op-en  to  study. 


Clippinger 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

spective.  There  are  many  in- 
spiring moments:  seeing  the 
excited  reactions  of  a  young 
child  in  understanding  a  Free- 
dom Primer  or  watching  a 
noble  woman  like  the  leader  of 
the  project  in  action.  I  have 
done  so  because,  as  many  com- 
mentators have  noted,  it  is  be- 
coming clear  that  the  crucial 
step  in  the  establishment  of  Ne- 
gro-White equality  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  realistic  Negro- 
White  dialogue.  For  this  to  oc- 
cur self-identification  must  first 
take  place.  Paradoxically,  for 
the  labels  "White"  and  "Black" 
to  lose  their  significance,  the 
White  man  must  first  discover 
what  is  really  involved  in  being 
White,  as  must  the  Black  man. 
The  importance  of  self-knowl- 
edge seems  to  be  illustrated  by 
the  problems  arising  in  the 
Laurel  project  because  people 
were  understandably  unsure  as 
to  who  they  were  and  why  they 
were  there.  I  suspect  that  these 
workers  are  closer  to  answer- 
ing these  difficult  questions 
than  those  of  us  who  have  yet 
to  make  the  trip. 


Gandhi 
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motion   of   '*In.liano-.s",  or 
tural  nationalism. 

It  is  Uie  necessities  of 
future,  most  particularly 
amelioration  of  p<jverty, 
unites  these  three  branches  of 
the  Indian  Government's  poli- 
cy. To  overcome  this  poverty 
requires  not  only  centralized 
economic  planning,  but  also 
tile  willingness  to  sacrifice  for 
future  industrialization,  whicii 
implies  the  continuation  of 
'struggle'  mentality  into  the 
post- independence  era.  This  in 
turn  implies  tlie  people's  parti- 
cipation in  governmental  pro^b- 
lems,  and  tiie  minimaliz  ition 
of  external  military  needs,  tliat 
tlie  Congress  h*arty's  political 
policies  insure;  it  implies  the 
social  redirection,  and  cultural 
nationalism,  that  its  'social' 
policies  seek. 

We  have  noted  that  Mrs. 
Gandhi's  persp-vtive  is  neces- 
sarily influenced  by  her  fam- 
ily connection  to  the  Congress 
Party.  We  therefore  find  iier 
enthusiastic  affirmation  of  the 
Congress  Party's  seeking  of  the 
middle  way,   both   in  terms 


of 


mixed  economy  and  in  terms  of 
international  politics,  quite  un^ 
derslaiidable.  It  is  more  than 
possible,  however,  tliat  this 
nearly  unqualified  affirmation 
is,  at  least  in  some  respects,  a 
distortion.  We  have  seen  that 
the  logic  of  nonalignment  can 
work  both  ways;  as  far  as  the 
economy  goes,  it  seems  to  us 
that  an  equivalent  distortion 
was  made.  For  example,  last 
year's  food  shortage  may  have 
been  illusory  for  those  who 
could  afford  to  buy  and  hoard 
food;  it  was  not  so  for  those 
wlio  could  not  afford  '.j  hoard. 
This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
many  ex  post  dislocations  of 
private  enterprise  economy. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mrs. 
Gandlii's  affirmation  of  Con- 
gress Party  government  re- 
flected the  actual  success  of  her 
fatiier's  government,  particu- 
larly in  comparison  to  the  state 
of  India  in  1947.  Furtliermore, 
her  satisfaction  witii  tlie  ci)'jrse 
of  India  to  date  also  reflects 
the  satisfaction  of  Congress 
Party  leaders  with  the  policies 
they  are  pursuing,  which  en- 
ables us  to  forecast  the  con- 
tinuation of  those  policies.  Mrs. 
Gandhi's  speech,  it  turns  out, 
was  informative  in  terms  of  the 
future  as  well  as  the  past. 
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1.  I've  l)oon  weighing  tho 
possibility  of  lR»coiiuiig  a 
perpetual  student. 

Last  woek  yo"  ^^i^  you 
were  considering  the 
merits  of  ntink  funning. 


2.  With  graduation  drawing  neat 
I  rcah/ts.1  how  much  more 
there  was  for  me  to  learn. 

You  didn't  also 
reali/.e,  did  you, 
that  when  you  graduate 
VtMir  dad  will  cut 
off  your  allowance? 


3.  I  must  adnut  the  thought 
did  cuter  my  uund. 

Has  the  thought  ever 
entered  your  iniiid 
that  you  nught  get  a 
joh  and  in. ike  a  career 
for  yo»ii%elf  i* 


4.  What  ahotit  my  thirst  for 
knowledge? 

Just  because  you  work 
d(H'sn't  mean  you  hav0 
to  stop  learning. 


yv«n 


6.  Uiit  what  do  I  know  about 
iasuiance? 

With  your  thirst  for 
knowledge,  I'm  sure 
you'll  be  the  star 
of  their  development 
program. 


5.  You  mean  earn  while  learning? 

Right.  And  you  can 
do  it  at  I''(jiiital)le. 
They'll  pay  UH)%oi 
yt)ur  tuition  toward 
a  qualified  graduate 
degree.  At  the  same 
time,  the  work  is 
challrfiging.  the  pay 
is  good,  and  I  hear 
you  niiive  up  fast. 


For  complete  information  abotit  career  opportunities  at  Fcjuitable.  see  your 

I'lacemeiil  OIlic  rr.  or  w  rile  fo  lulw.ird  D.  MtDong.d,  Manager, 

M  iiipower  Development  Division. 

The  EQUITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
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first  movement  of  the  quartet  The  performances  were  ex- 
and  the  scherzo  that  follows  arc  cellent,  both  in  conception  and 
both  tragic  dramas  filled  with  execution.  The  feeling  for  each 
emotional    strife.     The    third   other  and  the  unity  of  interpre- 

campus.    I  think  this  deserves  '^T ^I"/^ V'   i      niovement,    tender    and    sad,    tation  was  such  that  the  indi- 

,,        ,  ,   ^.  ^,  the   Council's   attention     and   concerts    and    ijcen    extremely   completely    exhausts   the  emo-    vidual  performers  did  not  stand 

the  transportation  problem.  ^,^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  initiative  and  interested  by  others,  there  have  tions.  And  then  Brahms  adds  out.  and  they  cannot  be  dis- 
The  large  number  of  students  imagination,  we  might  be  able  ^^*^^.  ^^^y  ^V^  ^^^  ^^  ""^^  another  tragic  movement  very  cussed  as  such.  Special  men- 
without  cars  face  very  real  dif-   to  improve  the  situation  signi-   Kenumely  enjoyed.  much   like  the  first   movement   tion   must    be   made,    however, 

ficulty  in   getting  to  and  from   ficantly.    Apparently    Council       The  February   5  music  club   and  it  is  just  too  much.  of    Madeline    Foley's    beautiful 

does  not  agree.    Isn't  it  about   concert  at  Slosberg  Recital  Hall        ^he  slow  brooding  middle    solo    at    the    beginning   of    the 
time  we  began  to  concern  our-   was    one    of    these   exceptions,    movement    of    the    Beethoven    third  movement  of  the  Brahms. 

selves  with   these   "trivial"    is-   Three  great  masterpieces  were   ^^io  was  if  anything  even  sad- 

sues  where  we  can  be  effective   brilliantly    performed,    and    an   ^^j.  ^^^^  more  moving  than  that 

instead  of  only  thinking  about   overflow    crowd    (plus    a    bird    ^jf  ^^e  Brahms.    But  it  was  set 

Wh^r*.   «,a«  -fhr*  those   things  over   which   we   who  chirped  incessantly  some-   off  by  an  extremely  humorous 

yvnere   was  ine  have  no  control?  where   above   the   stage)    re-    finale  and  its  impact  was  there- 

As    many    peop]e   already   sponded  enthusiastically.  by  heightened.   The  trio  is  sub- 

know,  I  am  a  candidate  for  The  Mozart  quartet  with  titled  "The  Ghost,"  because  of 
n^i^Ti^\^^"^''M\^'^Tr^^'ir\''J^Xt\r  Prcsldcnt  of  the  Studcnt  Unlon.  which  the  concert  began  is  the  the  relationship  between  the 
4-«rt  x.^iK  i^i  „Jr  tJ  4  «  K^^  J  *^ave  chosen  to  run  because  I  second  of  two  he  wrote  for  this  the  second  movement  and 
acting  wnn  me  greatest  nooji-  deeply  believe  that,  with  a  re-  combination.  Unlike  the  dra-  sketches  for  the  witch's  scene 
ity  on  empity  principle,  ine  direction  of  effort,  the  Council  matic  and  tragic  G-minor  quar-  in  a  projected  score  for  Mac- 
Council  leaaersnip  aamitted  ^^j^  achieve  a  great  deal.  There  tet.  the  Eb  quartet  is  primarily  beth.  The  music  seemed  to  ex- 
that  its  actions  would  only  be  jg  ^  desperate  need  for  eflec-  lyrical,  and  the  performers  ap-  press,  however,  something 
symbolic.  But  such  a  gesture  tive,  imaginative  policy  within  proached  it  in  this  spirit.  The  much  deeper  and  more  mys- 
is  no  more  than  jest;  and  this  i\^q  Council,  rather  than  the  all-   tempi  were  broad  and  relaxed,    terious  than  the  fictional  ghost. 

we  cannot  aflord.  or-nothing   policy   which    has   and    the    phrases    were   shaped    

Such   saber   rattling   and  been   followed   for  so   long.    If   beautifully.  The  last  movement 
tongue    rattling    are    not    only  any  progress  is  to  be  made,  the   sparkled  with  wit 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

ner  boycott." 
unified  student  body,  the  pur- 
poseful intention?  Where  was 
the  issue,  basic  and  universal? 
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useless  to  us,  but  they  are  of-  polemical,  platonic  universe  in  -phc  Brahms  quartet  which 
fensive  to  those  with  whom  we  which  the  C  o  u  n  c  i  1  has  lived  dosed  the  program  is  anything 
must  live  and  work.  The  threat  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  but  witty  and  perhaps  this  is 
of  a  revolution  or  major  dis-  problems  on  this  campus  must  the  quality  that  one  misses 
ruption  is  a  strong  ace-in-the-  be  attacked  frontally.  They  will   ^lost  in  Brahms'   music.    The 

hole,   but   it  should  not  be  not  disappear  by  great  visions    

handled    loosely,    or    even    be  or  great  words;  they  will  only 

considered,  except  in  extremis,  be  solved  through  imagination,  the  issues  involved.  I  welcome 
if  it  is  to  be  an  effective  instru-  initiative,  and  perseverance.  every  opportunity  to  state  my 
ment.  Like  a  poker  bluff,  if  it  Finally,  I  believe  that  it  is  views  on  any  subject  which  is 
is  used  too  often,  it  will  fool  vitally  important  that  Brandeis  of  concern  to  students,  and  1 
only  the  bluffer.  students  be  as  informed  as  pos-    hope  other  candidates  will  do  so 

We  hope,  naturally,  that  is-  sible  about  the  upcoming  elec-  as  well.  The  right  to  make  an 
sues  of  unconditional  surrender  tion.  The  campaign  should  serve  informed,  intelligent  decision 
won't  arise  often,  not  only  be-  i^ot  only  to  finally  choose  lead-  belongs  to  every  student.  I  hope 
cause  we  stand  a  better  chance  ^^s,  but  to  provide  a  framework  that  every  candidate  will  do 
of  losing  than  of  breaking  even  ^or  a  frank,  honest  discussion  ofhis  part  to  insure  that  right, 
but  because  the  very  battle  re- 
moves us  from  our  primary 
purpose  here,  which  remains, 
silly  as  it  may  sound,  to  seek 
out  "truth  even  unto  its  inner- 
most parts."  And  yet,  like  the 
Administration  or  the  Faculty, 
we  have  other  interests  as 
well,  and  we  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  maintain  them  by  the 
most  eflective  means  available. 

My  position,  then,  is  "radi- 
cal" to  the  extent  that  I  recog- 
nize certain  areas  in  which  the 
student  body  must  of  necessity 
join  battle  with  the  Adminis- 
trc<tion  in  order  to  protect  its 
interests.  It  is  radical,  too,  in 
that  I  disdain  loose  talk  about 
"going    to    the    barricades"    on 
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every  issue  and  would  substi- 
tute a  much  more  credible,  and 
thereto  re  meaningful.  Ian. 
guage.  I  want  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  this  year's  Council, 
and  speak  more  softly  while 
carrying  a  bigger  stick.  In 
short,  I  don't  want  Council  to 
be  laughed  at  for  its  utopian 
tactics. 

My  position  is  "conservative" 
in  the  sense  that  I  see  a  great 
many  areas  where  we  can  work 
closely  with  the  Administration 
for  our  mitual  benefit,  and 
where  we  can  improve  the  con- 
ditions for  students  through 
realistic,  pragmatic,  and  yet 
imaginative  and  idealistic  lead- 
ership of  a  student  council  de- 
voted, not  to  logorrhea,  but  to 
concrete  progress.  In  the 
weeks  to  come,  I  will  outline 
exactly  w  h  a  t  I  believe  this 
entails. 
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NEW 
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ATLANTIC? 

■'Leading  from  Strength:  LBJ  In 
Action"  by  David  Brinkley:  President 
Johnson's  vision  of  the  Great  Society, 
and  the  determination  and  pohtical 
Skill  of  the  man  give  us  reason  to 
expect  that  in  domestic  altairs  we  shall 
climbtheslopeswith  deliberate  speed. 

••The  Young  Drug  Addict:  Can  We 
Help    Him?"    by    Jeremy    Lamer:    In 

the  last  decade,  drug  addiction  among 
teenagers  has  been  ol  serious  con- 
cern. This  article  is  based  on  mter- 
viewswithhcroinaddicts  seeking  help. 

PLUS  AN  ATLANTIC  EXTRA:  "Foot- 
loose in  Prague:  A  Marxist  Bohemia" 
by  Curtis  Cate:  An  eye  witness  report 
of  visits  to  Czech  writers,  observa- 
tions on  night  life,  the  theater, 
poetry  readings,  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  Iron  Curtain  life. 


Month  in,  month  out 
The  Atlantic's  edi- 
tors seek  out  excit- 
ing expressions  of 
new  and  provocative 
ideas.  And  whether 
these  expressions 
take  the  form  of 
prose  or  poetry,  fact 
or  fiction,  they  al- 
ways attain  a  re- 
markably high  level 
of  academic  value 
and  literary  interest. 
Make  room  In  your 
life  for  The  Atlantic. 
Get  a  copy  today. 


SWEET  MUSIC  FOR  TELEPHONE  SWITCHING 


SALE 
NOW 


If  research  is  one  of  your  goals  in  life, 
you  might  want  to  know  more  about  Gen- 
eral Telephone  &  Electronics.  Full  infor- 
mation is  available  from  your  Campus 
Placement  Director  Or  write  to  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics  Laboratories, 
730  Third  Ave  .  New  York.  NY    10017 

GTE 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRONICS 
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Add  electronics  to  telephone  switching, 
and  some  pretty  exciting  things  happen. 

Such  as  a  fast-action  push  button 
phone  that  "dials"  numbers  by  a  suc- 
cession of  short,  musical  tones  instead 
of  a  lengthy  sequence  of  impulses 

And  beyond  the  "Touch  Calling" 
phone  is  a  new  Electronic  Automatic 
Telephone   Exchange   developed   inde- 


pendently by  GT&E  scientists.  It  will 
make  many  new  telephone  services 
possible. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Lab- 
oratories contributes  the  basic  support 
to  the  GT&E  family  of  companies  for 
product  innovations  such  as  this  In  fact, 
basic  research  is  our  solid  base  for  con- 
tinued future  growth. 
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C  W;   Post  Rips  Brandeis   69  ^  45 
For  Judges*   12th    Straight   Loss 

By  I.  LLOYD  MICHAELS 

Despite  the  inspirational  return  of  co-captain  Dave  Epstein,  Brandeis  suffered 
its  twelfth  straight  loss  of  the  season,  bowing  to  C.  W.  Post,  69-45,  Saturday  night  be- 
fore a  small  but  enthusiastic  crowd  at  the  Shapiro  Athletic  Center.  Ice  cold  shooting 
by  the  Judges,  rather  than  an  overpowering  Post  offense,  proved  to  be  the  primary 
difference     between     the    two 


clubs.  Brandeis  shot  an  anemic 
27%  from  the  floor  and  50% 
from  the  foul  line. 

Post  came  into  the  game  with 
a  strong  12-2  record,  losing 
only  to  Hofstra  and  Merri- 
mack, but  looked  like  some- 
thing less  than  world-beaters, 
especially  during  the  first  half. 
Only  the  timely  scoring  of 
sophomore  Mike  Levine  kept 
the  Pioneers  in  Uie  game 
through  most  of  the  early  go- 
ing. 

The  Judges,  coming  off  a  very 
strong  showing  against  highly 
rated  St.  Michael's  started 
the  game  with  Santo  Cimino  at 
center,  Barry  Zimmerman  and 
Jack  Rovner  at  forwards, 
Richie  Hymoff  and  the  rapidly 
developing  Richie  Epstein  in 
the  backcourt. 

Low  Scoring 

The  game  opened  up  as  a 
shooting  contest  between  Le- 
vine and  Brandeis'  great  soph 
scorer,  Barry  Zimmerman. 
Zimmerman  opened  the  scor- 
ing with  a  jumper  from  the 
corner,  Levine  followed  with  a 
layup  and  a  pretty  three-point 
play,  only  to  be  matched  by 
Zimmerman's  jumper  from  .he 
key.  With  both  teams  playing 
extremely  tight  defense,  the 
scoring  was  very  low  through- 
out the  half.  A  fantastic  driv- 
ing layup  by  Hymoff  gave  the 
Judges  their  biggest  lead  of  the 
night,  15-11,  at  the  ten-minute 
mark.  A  long  jumper  by  Le- 
vine and  Bob  Rosen's  basket 
put  the  Pioneers  back  into  the 
lead,  17-16,  but  Hymoffs  beau- 
tiful feed  to  Rovner  put  the 
Judges  in  front  again  with  four 
minutes  remaining.  The  lead 
see-sawed  until  the  final  sec- 
onds of  the  half  when,  with 
Brandeis  playing  for  one  shot, 
Levine  stole  the  ball  and  hit  a 
25-foot  jumper  at  the  buzzer, 
giving    the    Long    Islanders    a 


24-22  edge  at  the  intermission. 

Racehorse   Basketball 

Coach  George  Kaftan  sent 
the  Pioneers  out  running  at  the 
start  of  the  second  half.  The 
sudden  switch  to  racehorse  bas- 
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ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEEK:  Co- 
Captain  Richie  Hymoff  has 
been  the  Judges'  spark.  He's 
been  nominated  for  this  week's 
ECAC  All-star  Team. 


ketball  caught  the  Judges  by 
surprise  and  Post  quickly 
surged  into  a  big  lead.  A  run  of 
eight  straight  points  following 
Richie  Epstein's  jumper  from 
the  corner  pushed  Post  into  a 
commanding  39-26  advantage 
after  5:20.  At  this  point,  big 
Dave  Jacobson  entered  the 
game  and  briefly  revived  the 
Judges'  attack.  Two  quick 
buckets  by  Jacobson,  the  sec- 
ond one  a  sweeping  hook  that 
brought  the  crowd  to  its  feet, 
cut  the  deficit  to  41-31,  but 
Levine's  layup  steadied  the 
Pioneers  again. 

Dave  Epstein  made  his  first 
appearance  of  the  season  at  the 


10  minute  mark  and  received 
an  ovation  from  the  partisan 
crowd. 

Turning   Point 

Post's  lead  remained  solid 
until,  with  7:20  remaining  in 
the  game,  Capt.  Rosen  fouled 
out  with  his  club  out  in  front, 
50-35.  At  this  point  the  Judges 
seemed  suddenly  fired  up  for 
the  first  time  in  the  game. 
Hymoffs  jumper  and  Jeff 
Schwamm's  tap-in  cut  the  lead 
to  51-39.  Hymoff  followed  with 
a  great  d  rive  and  when 
Schwamm  stole  the  ball  and 
fed  Cimino  for  a  layup,  Bran- 
deis trailed  by  only  nine,  52- 
43,  with  six  minutes  left.  Le- 
vine immediately  reversed  the 
Judges  momentum,  however, 
with  another  three-point  play, 
this  coming  on  a  20-foot  jump- 
er. After  Levine's  basket.  Post 
simply  ran  away  from  the  de- 
moralized Judges,  turning  the 
contest  into  a  rout.  In  the  final 
six  minutes  following  Cimino's 
layup,  the  Blue  and  White 
scored  exactly  two  points. 

The  Judges  had  plenty  of 
scoring  opportunities  through- 
out the  evening,  but  simply 
couldn't  cash  in  on  relatively 
easy  shots.  Overall,  they  man- 
aged only  17  field  goals  in  62 
attempts.  Zimmerman,  who  be- 
gan the  game  with  a  hot  hand, 
turned  in  one  of  the  poorest 
shooting  performances  of  his 
career,  hitting  only  4  of  19 
from  the  field  and  finishing 
with  a  total  of  nine  points. 
Hymoff  led  the  Brandeis  of- 
fense with  17  points.  Levine 
topped  all  scorers  with  21. 

On  a  brighter  note,  the  Bran- 
deis freshmen,  winners  their 
last  time  out,  looked  vastly  im- 
proved while  losing  to  a  strong 
Leicester  J.C.,  81-65.  Jerry 
Katz  (18)  and  Steve  Jacobs 
(14)    paced   the   Frosh   attack. 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


All  the  Way 


•   • 


Pete  Weiner 


Whip  Bradford  Purfee 


Fencers  Hope  for  Winning  Season 


The  Brandeis  fencers 
the  only  men's  varsity  team 
fourth  of  the  season  for  the 

Richard  Cohen,  John  Jacobs, 
and  Steve  Liebhaber  led  the 
way  with  three  wins  apiece. 
Coiien  and  Lieohaber  fenced 
saber  while  Jacobs  posted  his 
points  in  foil  matches. 

Licbhaber's  saber  feat  was 
the  surprise  of  the  season,  since 
it  came  only  one  day  after  the 
freshman  star  began  using  the 
weapon.  He  had  notched  one 
previous  victory,  fencing  foil 
in  an  earlier  match  against 
Bradford-Durfee. 

Other  victors  Saturday  in- 
cluded Richard  Steinberg,  who 
gained  two  points  in  foil,  and 
Fred  Kaplan,  who  added  one 
with  the  same  weapon.  Dave 
Finkel  and  John  Kalish  con- 
tributed one  point  apiece  in 
epee  matches,  and  Neil  Barnett 
chalked  up  the  fifteenth  in  a 
saber  contest.  Harry  Malcch, 
the  third  member  of  the  epee 
team,  was  unable  to  top  any  of 
his  three  opponents. 

The  team's  other  victories 
came  in  home  matches  against 
Bradford-Durfee,  17-10,  Holy 
Cross,  19-8,  and  an  away  con- 
test at  Norwich,  17-10.  Coach 
Marty  Martinian's  men  have 
lost  once  to  M.I.T.,  17.10,  and 
twice  to  Harvard,  16-11,  and 
17-10. 

The  Brandeis  swordsmen 
gained  Saturday's  victory  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  two 
regulars.  Ed  Koplowitz,  usual- 
ly an  epee  standout,  and  Dan 
Shames,  a  saber  starter,  were 
both  sidelined  with  illness. 


By  MARTY  FASSLER 

topped  Bradford-Durfee  College  15-12  Saturday  to  become 
with  a  winning?  record.  The  Fall  River  victory  was  the 
team,  which  has  lost  three  matches. 


Defeat  Leicester  20-18 


Grapplers  Top  Emerson 

The  Brandeis  wrestling  team  brought  their  record  up 
to  three  wins  and  four  defeats  with  successive  victories 
over  Leicester  Junior  College  and  Emerson.  With  four 
matches   left   on   the   schedule, 


the  grapplers  thus  have  a 
chance  of  concluding  with  a 
winning  season  for  the  first 
time  since  the  sport  v/as  intro- 
duced at  Brandeis. 

With  co-captains  Bob  Ler- 
man  and  Joel  Markowitz,  as 
well  as  Norm  Wilson  and  Roger 
Gottlieb,  all  scoring  pins  for 
the  Judges,  Emerson  fell  with- 
out a  fight,  29-5,  on  January  16. 
The  matmen  followed  tliis  suc- 
cess with  a  tough  20-18  win 
over  Leicester  here  on  Satur- 
day. Falls  occurred  at  every 
weight  class  excepi  heavy- 
weight in  this  match,  with 
Brandeis  coming  out  on  top 
through  the  work  of  Ron  Wein- 
ger,  Joe  DeMuro,  Gottlieb  and 
Lerman,  all  of  whom  scored  5- 
point  wins. 

Earlier  in  the  month  of  Janu- 


ary, the  matmen  were  defeated 
by  W.P.I,  and  Boston  College. 
Bob  Lorman's  victory  in  the 
opening  match  averted  a  shut- 
out as  W.P.I,  whipped  the 
Judges  29-3  at  Worcester. 
Despite  victories  by  Lerman, 
Weinger,  DeMuro,  and  Gott- 
lieb, B.C.  eked  out  an  18-16 
decision  over  Brandeis  on  Jan- 
uary 11. 

Looking  beyond  the  remain- 
ing four  matches  on  the  sched- 
ule, the  wrestlers  are  preparing 
for  the  New  England  tourna- 
ment at  UMass,  March  4-6. 
Lerman  (7-0)  and  Weinger 
(5-2)  will  wrestle  off  tc  deter- 
mine which  man  will  represent 
Brandeis  at  123  pounds  in  the 
tournament.  The  loser  will 
wrestle  at  130. 

Marty  Fenster 


DAN'S  ESSO  SERVICE  CENTER 
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test. 

The  Jumbos  are  led  by  big 
Jim  Claffee,  a  6-6  sophomore 
averaging  20  points  per  game 
and  Ron  McRobbie.  Claffee 
and  Brandeis  star  Barry  Zim- 
merman have  been  running 
neck-and-neck  for  the  runner- 
up  position  to  Boston  College's 
John  Austin  in  the  Boston  area 
scoring   race. 

Tufts  is  a  young  team  with 
good  potential.  The  Jumbos 
have  lost  the  services  of  Senior 
Bill  Lewis  through  sickness 
and  Soph  Ken  Neiman,  on  pro- 
bation. Tonight's  game  could 
be  the  Judges'  first  win  of  the 
season  if  Brandeis  plays  de- 
fense and  Zimmerman  and 
Richie  Hymoff  are  back  on  tar- 
get. 

The  Judges  last  four  losses 
have  been  at  the  hands  of  C.  W. 
Post,  St.  Michael's,  AIC  and 
Suffolk.  At  times  the  Blue  & 
White  have  shown  the  cohesion 
and  inspiration  to  win.  But 
eitlier  the  opposition  has  been 
too  strong  or  the  Judges  have 
folded. 

The  script,  getting  slightly 
redundant  reads  like  this: 

St.   Mike's   67— Brandeis   59. 

This  was  the  Judges  best  game 
of  the  year  as  they  gave  a 
strong  St.  Mike's  team  (14-4) 
a  good  battle  before  succumbing 
(St.  Mike's  played  witliout 
their  star  scorer,  Richie  Tar- 
rant, out  with  the  flu.) 

St.  Mike's  jumped  out  to  an 
early  lead  as  Bruce  Stryhas 
came  off  the  bench  to  score  14 
points  in  the  first  half.  Bran- 
deis trailed  after  20  minutes, 
30-22.  St.  Mike's,  usually  em- 
ploying a  fast-break  offense, 
played  control  basketball  and 
utilized  sharp  give-and-go  plays 
with  Dick  Falkenbush  feeding 
the  Kryger  brothers. 

Brandeis  played  even  with 
St.  Mike's  in  the  second  half 
as  both  teams  scored  37  points. 
The  visitors  shot  51%  from  the 
floor  to  the  Judges  39%  al- 
though Brandeis  outrebounded 
the  visitors.  Richie  Hymoff  had 
23  and  Zimmerman  19  for 
Brandeis. 

AIC  93  —  Brandeis  69.  The 
less  said  the  better.  In  a  bene- 
fit contest  for  the  Waltham 
Boys  Club,  the  Judges  played 
terribly  against  a  poor  AIC 
team  (7-5).  The  Judges  were 
behind  47-36  at  the  half  after 
enjoying  a  four-point  lead  mid- 
way through  the  opening 
period.  AIC  outrebounded 
Brandeis  66  to  43  although 
both  teams  were  cold  from  the 
floor,  shooting  42%.  Once  again 
Brandeis  had  trouble  from  the 
free  throw  line,  hitting  less 
than  42%. 

High  scorers  for  Brandeis 
were  Zimmerman  with  22  and 
Hymoff  with  18.  For  AIC  Norm 
Lambert  and  Frank  Stranczk 
had  20  apiece,  while  Jim  Cal- 


The  court  Judges  travel  to  Medford  tonight  to  face 
Tufts  University  at  8 :30.  The  Blue  &  White  hope  to  end 
their  twelve-game  losing  streak,  longest  in  Brandeis  his- 
tory, against  a  weak  Jumbo  five.  Tufts  sports  a  3-5  slate 
going  into  this  evening's  con- 

houn  contributed  18  points. 

Suffolk  78  _  Brandeis  76. 
(Double  overtime).  This  was 
the  turning  point  for  the  im- 
potent Brandeis  squad.  The 
Judges  had  the  game  wrapped 
up  with  30  seconds  to  go,  lead- 
ing by  three.  But  Suffolk  man- 
aged to  hit  on  a  three-point 
piay  to  tie  it  up  at  63-63.  The 
Judges  took  the  lead  in  both 
overtimes  only  to  have  Suffolk 
even  the  score  at  72-72  after 
five  mmutes  of  overtime  and 
finally  go  on  to  win  on  a  jump 
shot  by  Jim  Knox  with  15  sec- 
onds left  in  the  second  extra 
period. 

Losing  to  a  weak  Suffolk 
team  broke  the  Judges'  will  to 
win.  Brandeis  should  have  run 
away  with  the  game  but  as  it 
was  we  handed  Suffolk  the  vic- 
tory. The  Blue  and  White  shot 
a  miserable  31%  from  florr  to 
Suffolk's  41%  but  we  outre- 
bounded the  visitors  69  to  60. 
Big  men  for  Suffolk  were 
Jim  Knox  with  17  and  Ron  Di- 
Ramio  with  13.  DiRamio  kept 
Suffolk  in  contention  with  key 
baskets  to  tie  the  game  after 
regulation  time  and  in  the  first 
overtime.  Hymoff  had 
25  for  the  Judges  and  Zimmer- 
man 16.  Santo  Cimino  pulled 
down  16  rebounds  and  had 
nine  points. 

Jots  and  Dashes 

Co-Capt.  Richie  Hymoff  has 
been  selected  as  a  nominee  for 
the  ECAC  Team  of  the  Week. 
Richie  also  has  been  nominated 
for  an  ECAC  graduate  athletic 
scholarship.  Hymoff,  Brandeis 
Athlete  of  the  Week,  has  been 
pacing  the  Judges  since  the 
midyear  break.  .  .  The  Judges 
are  looking  forward  to  next 
year  already.  Brandeis  has  been 
selected  to  participate  in  the 
LeMoyne  Holiday  Tourney 
next  Christmas.  Other  teams 
receiving  bids  are  Fordham, 
Williams,  St.  Lawrence  and 
host  LeMoyne.  The  bid  pre- 
sumably came  on  the  merits  of 
the  Judges  record  in  1957  .  .  . 

The  freshmen  finally  won  a 
game  as  they  defeated  Cape 
Cod  Community  College  last 
Tuesday,  68-57.  Gerry  Katz  had 
15  and  Elliot  Goldberg  14. 
Charlie  Novagrodsky  has  also 
made  his  presence  felt.  More 
on  the  Frosh  later  (perhaps 
after  the  BC  fiasco). 

Another  Brandeis  team  with 
an  unblemished  record,  the 
Girl's  Basketball  squad,  con- 
tinued their  winning  ways.  The 
Brand-eis  femmes  defeated  La- 
Salle  43-22  after  beating  Gor- 
don by  three.  The  girls  are 
4-0  and  hope  to  go  all  the  way. 

Next  Brandeis  home  basket- 
ball game  is  against  Boston 
College  (Coach  Bob  Cousy  has 
John  Austin,  with  a  26  point 
average,  and  a  14-6  records). 
The  frosh  contest  starts  at  6:15. 
BC'c  frosh   are  undefeated. 


CHARLESBAMK 

DELI  and  RESTAURANT 

NEAR  THE   COOP 

NEW  YORK  STYLE  SANDWICHES 

SAVE  MONEY  WITH   $5.00  MEAL  TICKETS 

Open   Till   Midnight   7    Doys  a   Week 

Toke   Out   Service   Avoiloble 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.    —    TW  3-9450    —    Poul  Smith 


Dr.  Allan  Grossmon  will  read 
Hie  poetry  off  Spenser,  Milton, 
Whitman,  ond  Eliot  beginning  at 
9:30,  Thursdoy  night,  Feb.  25,  in 
Cholmonddy's. 

Recommended:  Bring  Toxti 
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Th«  list  for  Hie  student  ex- 
chonge  progrom  ffor  the  weekend 
off  Feb.  26-30  will  be  removed 
tomorrow.  Appliconts  must  sign 
up  before  then.  The  list  is  posted 
in  th«  librory. 


Correction:  It  is  expected  that 
the  Student  Union  will  be  com- 
pleted within  2-3  yeors  rother 
thon  5  years  as  noted  lost  week. 
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Council  FroposeslPresidential  Hopefuls  to  Debate; 


Tripartite  Meeting 

student  Council  last  week  requested  a  meeting  with 
Dean  of  Students  Kermit  Morrissey  and  President  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  Silvan  Schweber  to  discuss  the  possibilities 
of  tripartite  government. 

Council  is  also  working  with  the  Deans  to  arrange  pay- 
ment of  the  student  activities  fee  by  the  administration 
for    those    students    who    have 


large  scholarships  or  loans  and 
to  arrange  alternative  hot  dish- 
es in  the  dining  halls.  Although 
the  Deans  of  Students  have 
agreed  in  principle  with  Coun- 
cil proposals,  the  details  will  be 
worked  out  at  a  meeting  this 
week. 

At  a  previous  meeting  last 
week  with  Deans  of  Students 
Morrissey  and  Leonard  Zion, 
Student  Council  President 
Steve  Mora  and  Treasurer 
Frank  Bloch  proposed  a  meet- 
ing of  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration to  discuss  the 
problems  of  tri-partite  govern- 
ment.     Mora    described     the 

Deans'  attitude  toward  the  pro- 
posals as  "receptive." 

Mora  hopes  the  meeting  will 
form  a  committee  "whose  sole 
jurisdiction  would  be  the  dis- 
cussion and  final  formulation  of 
a  tripartite  government."  He 
stressed  that  Council  will  not 
abandon  its  efforts  to  obtain  a 
tripartite  system  for  Brandeis. 
Council  is  merely  trying  to  do 
this  by  a  different  method, 
rather  than  being  "sidetracked 
t>efore  the  Ad  Committee,"  ac- 
cording to  Mora.  In  the  past 
the  Council  dealt  with  the  Ad 
Committee  when  it  presented 
its  tripartite  proposals. 

The  Council  also  proceeded 
to  amend  the  election  rules  to 
permit  each  candidate  for  an 
executive  board  office  to  print 
two  mimeographed  blurbs  at 
Council  expense.  In  the  past 
they  permitted  only  one  blurb. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  to  Dean 
Morrissey  requesting  the  three 
party  meeting  is  on  page  two. 
The  letter  to  Mr.  Schweber  is 
similar  but  shorter. 


WBRS  to  Broadcast  Encounter 

The  candidates  for  President  of  the  Student  Council  will  debate  the  camnaijrn 
issues  on  radio  station  WBRS.  The  debate  will  be  broadcast  live  from  WBRS  studioa 
at  11:00  p.m  Thursday,  February  ,18.  It  will  be  the  first  encounter  of  its  kind  in 
Brandeis  history.  "* 

Elliott  Evans,  '66,  a  candidate  for  President,  suggested  the  meeting  and  the 
other  two  announced  candidates,  Bert  Foer  and  Frank   Bloch,   both   '66,   quickly  ap- 
proved.  All    aspirants  for   the 


Student  Demonstrators  Protest 
American  Policy  in  Soutlieast  Asia 

The  peace  movement  in  the  United  States  has  responded  to  the  bombing  raids 
on  North  Vietnam  with  a  continuing  series  of  vigils,  hunger  strikes  and  rallies  in  the 
Boston  area,  at  the  United  Nations,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  dozens  of  other  cities 
around  the  nation. 

Brandeis  participation  has  been  extensive  in  the  Boston  and  Washington  ac- 
tions, and  will  continue  during  the  coming  weekend. 

Within  two  hours  after  the  official  announcement  of  the  air  attack  against 
bases  in  North  Vietnam  on  Saturday,  150  persons  picketed  outside  the  UN,  demanding 
an  immediate  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  solution  of  related  problems  through  the 
United  Nations.  The  next  day  over  300  people  took  part  in  the  demonstration  at  the 
UN  and  by  last   Saturday  the    ~  ~~ — 

Student  Assaulted 


Monk  Concept 
Highlights  New 
Weekend  Plans 


Winter  Weekend,  coming  up 
the  26  and  27  of  February,  will 
include  two  big  events,  a  dance 
called  "Winter  Wonderland"  on 
Friday  in  Kutz,  and  a  combina- 
tion concert-dance  featuring 
Thelonious  Monk,  sponsored  by 
the  Student  Service  Bureau,  on 
Saturday  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Gym. 
There  will  be  a  sit-down  dinner 
Saturday  before  the  Monk  Con- 
cert sponsored  by  Student 
Council. 

Peter  Siris,  '66,  head  of  SSB, 
said  that  there  will  be  dancing 
before  the  concert  starts,  dur- 
ing the  intermission,  and  after. 
Refreshments  will  be  served  at 
the  two  hour  concert.  Tickets 
for  the  concert  will  run  $1.25, 
$2.00  and  $3.00. 

Bob  Lerman's  band  will  en- 
tertain at  the  dance  Friday 
night  sponsored  by  the  Social 
Committee.  Those  who  have 
not  paid  the  Student  Activities 
Fee  will  be  charged  two  dol- 
lars. 


number  of  participants  calling 

for  the  United   States  to  "Get 

Out  of  Vietnam  —  NOW"  had 

reached  2000,  according  to  the 
Associated  Press. 

Boston  Area 

Boston  area  demonstration 
began  on  Tuesday  and  con- 
tinued daily  through  the  week- 
end, Tuesday's  march  through 
Cambridge  was  followed  on 
Wednesday  by  a  vigil  on  Bos- 
ton Common  which  offered  a 
pacifist  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam.  The  Commit- 
tee for  Nonviolent  Action  and 
Student  Peace  Union  were  the 
official  sponsors  of  the  vigil 
which  drew  nearly  a  hundred 
participants,  including  about 
forty  from  Brandeis. 

On  Thursday,  the  focus  of 
Boston  peace  activity  shifted  to 
the  Brandeis  campus  where 
more  than  550  students  and 
faculty  attended  a  rally  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. (See  Bob  Acker's  story 
on  page  three  for  a  report  on 
the  largest  of  the  Boston  meet- 
ings). 

Harvard  staged  a  repetition 
of  the  march  through  the 
Square  and  Yard  on  Thur.sday, 
drawing  about  150  despite  the 
freezing  rain. 

Saturday  shoppers  found  a 
well-disciplined  line  of  300  stu- 
dents circling  slowly  in  the 
Boston  Common  at  Park  Street. 
The  placards  called  for  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and 
peace  negotiations.  A  much 
smaller  group  of  opposition 
pickets  bore  signs  saying 
"Brinkmanship  not  Chicken- 
ship."  Among  those  on  the 
peace  line  were  about  forty 
Brandoisians,  many  of  whom 
had  been  brought  by  chartered 
bus. 

Washington 

In  Washington,  constant 
pickets  have  been  maintained 
in  front  of  the  White  House  by 
Fellowship  House  and  Wom- 
en's Strike  for  Peace  since  the 
bombings.  Five  car-loads  of 
Brandeis  students  took  the 
eleven-hour  trip  to  Washington 
Friday  night  to  join  the  pick- 
ets at  the  White  House  and  at 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Penta- 
gon. The  Brandeis  contingent 
made  up  about  half  of  each  of  _._^^- .„  . 
the  demonstrations  which  were  I  Vietnam." 


A  student  was  violently  at- 
tacked on  camput'  Sunday 
night.  The  boy,  Stuart  (Stubsy) 
Forster  '68,  was  assaulted  by 
three  unidentified  persons  near 
the  chapels.  He  was  admitted  to 
Waltham  Hospital  and  is  in 
"good"  condition. 

Forster  a  resident  of  Shapiro 
A,  was  enroute  to  North  quad- 
rangle at  about  7:15  p.m.  when, 
according  to  the  official  report 
from  the  Dean  of  Students  Of- 
fice, "he  was  assaulted  by  three 
unidentified  boys.  One  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  as  he 
turned  two  fist  blows  struck 
his  lower  abdomen.  He  lost 
consciousness  and  was  lying  on 
the  road  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  before  security  re- 
ceived a  report."  He  was  in 
"acute  pain."  Stuart  later  told 
his  roommate  that  he  was  "not 
feeling   bad."   He   may  have  a 

scheduled  as  preliminaries  for 
much  larger  ones  the  coming 
weekend,  when  national  organ- 
izations expect  to  draw  thou- 
sands to  the  capital. 

A  group  of  students  at  George 
Washington  University  in  the 
capital  initiated  a  hunger- 
strike.  Since  last  Wednesday 
students  in  the  strike  have  gone 
with  no  food  except  water  and 
salt  tablets  for  periods  of  at 
least  two  days  each.  To  main- 
tain the  size  of  the  fasting 
group,  a  participant  breaks  his 
fast  only  when  another  hunger- 
striker  replaces  him.  The  Wash- 
ington group  has  asked  for  par- 
allel demonstrations  through- 
out the  country.  Five  hunger- 
strikers  in  the  doorway  of  the 
United  States  Mission  to  the 
U.N.  in  New  York  have  been 
fasting  since  Thursday  in  re- 
spon.so  to  the  call.  Marian  Rosen 
(TW  3-9497)  is  endeavoring  to 
extend  the  strike  to  Brandeis. 
The  organizers  of  the  fast  say 
that  it  will  continue  until  "the 
United  States  shows  signs  of 
stopping  its  bombings  of  North 


chipped   bone  and   a   damaged 
spleen. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office  noted  that  the 
incident  must  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  attempt  to  improve 
relations  with  Waltham,  as  it  is 
felt  that  Forster  was  attacked 
I  by  boys  from  the  town.  "This 
is  the  occasion,"  he  said, 
"where  we're  reaching  out  to 
students  to  create  a  positive 
program  fto  help  the  town)." 

Yesterday,  Dean  of  Students 
Kermit  Morrissey  stated,  "We 
are  meeting  urgently,"  "It's  a 
different  ball  game  now".  Pres- 
ident Abram  Sachar,  Dean  Mor- 
rissey and  Dean  Zion  met 
yesterday  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion. 


post  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate  by   the   station. 

The  format  of  the  de»>ale 
closely  follows  that  of  the 
"Great  Debates"  of  1960.  Each 
candidate  will  present  an  open- 
ing statement  of  five  minutes. 
Questions  from  Chuck  Bres- 
ler  '65,  Mitch  Goldman  '66, 
and  Bob  Greenberg  '67  will 
follow.  The  questions  will  be 
directed  to  each  candidate  in 
turn  and  each  will  then  be  able 
to  respond  to  the  other's 
answer.  There  will  be  no  di- 
rect exchange  between  the  can- 
didates themselves.  At  the  end 
each  will  make  a  short  closing 
remark.  The  time  limit  is  flexi- 
ble, though  Don  Miri.sch,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  program, 
hopes  that  it  will  take  from 
an  hour  to  ninety  minutes. 

In  proposing  the  debate 
Evans  told  the  other  candi- 
dates, "I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  .  .  .  appear  on  this 
program,  in  order  that  all  stu- 
dents may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  most  intel- 
ligent choice  in  the  coming 
elections." 

Bert  Foer  wrote  to  Mirisch, 
"I  am  amenable  to  Elliott's 
prof>osal  for  a  Great  Debate, 
despite  my  managers'  prefer- 
ence that  I  appear  on  television. 
May  my  dog,  Checkers,  accom- 
pany me  to  the  studio?" 

Because  the  debate  was 
scheduled  last  week  before  the 
deadline  for  name  submission 
for  Student  Council  President, 
the  station  urges  any  candidate 
who  has  not  yet  announced  hi.*? 
intention  to  run  to  contact  I>on 
Miri.sch.  so  that  they  may  be  in- 
cluded   in   the   program. 


Campus  A.D.A.  Group 
Plans  Initial  Function 

A  Brandeis  chapter  of  Oampu.s  American.s  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  has  been  formed  and  will  hold  its  first  un- 
official function  on  Saturday  eveninjjf,  February  20,  in 
Boston.  The  club  held  its  organizational  meetin^^  yesterday. 

Campus  A.D.A.,  whose  parent  organization  is  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  is  a  liberal  political 
group   of  college  students.      It* 


adheres  to  the  political  philos- 
ophy of  the  regular  AD. A.  and 
is  active  in  such  fields  as  civil 
liberties,  civil  rights,  public 
welfare,  and  the  quest  for 
peace. 

The  function  will  be  an  ex- 
cursion to  Boston  to  hear  the 
after-dinner  speakers  at  the 
Hotel  Sheraton-Plaza  as  a  part 
of  the  Massachusetts  A.D.A.'s 
Roosevelt  Day  ceremonies.  The 
speakers  will  be  John  Rock, 
M.D.,  the  discoverer  of  the 
birth  control  pill,  and  Senator 
George  McGovern  (D.-S.D.),  a 
former  director  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  program.  The  topic  of 
the  speeches  is  "The  Great  So- 
ciety: Central  Issues." 

Brandeis  faculty  members 
who  are  sponsors  of  the  dinner 


are  John  P.  Roche,  chairman  of 
the  Politics  Department  and 
Lawrence  Fuchs  of  the  Arnor- 
ican  Civilization  Department. 
(Mr.  Roche,  wiio  is  national 
chairman  of  ADA.,  is  the  fac- 
ulty advisor  to  the  Brandeis 
chapter.)  The  dinner  costs 
$7.50  per  per.son,  but  members 
can  come  after  8:00  to  hear  the 
speakers  at  a  cost  of  $.50. 

The  Brandeis  chapter  of 
CAD. A.  hopes  to  bring  at 
least  one  important  notional 
figure  to  address  it  before  the 
year  is  finished. 

Members  of  C.A.D.A.  re- 
ceives all  of  the  benefits  of  t'le 
regular  A.D.A.,  including  a 
free  .sub.scription  to  the  weekly 
and  monthly  bulletins  from 
Washington  and  New  York. 
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Vietnam 


We  have  postponed  the  second  part  of  our  Statement 
of  Principles  in  order  to  express  our  concern  rtKarding 
the  ^rowin^  crisis  in  Vietnam.  In  consideration  ol  the  im- 
porlance  of  the  Vietnam  issue,  we  have  made  an  attempt 
to  briiiK  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Krandeis  community. 
By  devotinj?  this  editorial  and  three  other  Justice  articles 
U)  this  issue,  it  is  our  hojx?  to  stimulate  on  cam])us  in- 
creased thought  and  actiun:  action  directed  against  our 
j(overnment's  growing  military  participation  in  the  con- 
iiicts  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Reported  interviews  with  Senators  and  Congressmen 
during  the  last  week  made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  our 
continued  presence  in  Vietnam  is  not  at  all  based  on  argu- 
ments relevant  to  the  Vietnamese.  We  are  fighting  to 
uphold  an  image.  We  are  fighting  to  maintain  our  quickly 
failing  prestige.  Ironically  (and  unfortunately  lor  all  con- 
cerned), the  more  we  fight,  the  more  we  lose. 

The  few  public  opinion  p()lls  loearing  on  foreign  policy 
which  have  been  released  during  the  last  two  months  have 
all  shown  public  sentiment  to  be  against  the  policy  now 
being  purvued.  The  American  public  does  not  favor  the  Gov- 
♦Tnmems  increasing  commitment  in  terms  of  arms  and  men 
that  has  characterized  ilfc  activities,  particularly  m  the  last 
lour  weeks. 

For  the  povernment  to  delude  the  American  publK?  into  be- 
lieving that  we  are  fighting  a  battle  ior  'truth,  justice  and  the 
American  way,"  is  at  best  hypocritical,  and  at  worst  cnmmal. 

American  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  seriously  threaten  a 
further  escalation  ol  tlie  conflict.  Following  the  attacks,  Red 
Chma  arnounced  its  intention  to  send  "volunteers"  to  assist  the 
Viet  Cong  lorres.  South  Korea  has  also  committed  a  portion  of 
her  armed  forces  to  the  struggle.  lUndiines  such  as  "160  Amc  ri- 
cans  and  Vietnamese  Planes  Attack  North  Vietnamese  Bases: 
US.  Wishes  To  Limit  War"  (frt.m  a  recent  New  York  Times) 
clearly  show  the  inherent   contradictions  ol  our  policy. 

Such  escalation  will  help  heal  the  .split  between  Russia  and 
Communist  China.  This  is  another  sclf-deteating  eflect  ol  our 
rasli  actions. 

Wv  feel  these  points  indicate  first,  that  the  goal  of  our  policy 
should  be  to  get  out  of  the  ct-nflict  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
second,  that  student  protest  must  be  directed  towards  such  a 
policy  revision. 

The  following  organized  means  arc  open  to  Brandeis  stu- 
dents. On  February  20  there  will  be  a  mass  demonstration  in 
Wasliington.  D.C.  Erandeis  students  are  chartering  a  bus  winch 
leaves  Friday  night  and  which  will  be  in  Washington  on  Satur- 
day It  will  cost  between  $8-$14  per  student.  Those  interested 
should  contact  either  Barry  Pomerantz  (TW  3-9268)  or  Paulette 
Jellinek  ( TW  3-9784).  There  has  also  been  some  talk  of  a 
hunger-strike  on  campus.  For  information  abf>ut  this,  people 
should  get  in  touch  with  Marian  Rosen  ( TW  3-9497).  Oppor- 
tunities for  individual  action  are  also  available.  One  can  call 
the  White  House  (202-456-1414)  or  the  House  and  Senate  offices 
(202-224-3121  )  per.son-to-person  for  $1.70.  You  will  be  charged 
for  the  call  only  if  you  gel  through  to  whomever  it  is  you  are 
trying  to  reach.  A  "public  opinion  message"  can  be  sent  to  the 
President  by  calling  Western  Union.  You  are  allowed  fifteen 
Vords  in  a  telegram  which  costs  about  a  dollar. 


Letter  to  Dean  Mom'ssey 

I>€ar  Dean  Morrissey, 

In  October  of  this  year  the  Student  Council,  for  the  first 
time  introduced  in  written  form  its  plan  for  a  Brandeis  tri- 
partite government.  This  plan  was  an  ideal  conce^ption  but  was 
presented  in  order  1o  air  certain  ideas  and  to  make  tripartite 
government  the  leading  order  of  business  in  student,  fatuity, 
and  aelministrative  relations.  This  plan  was  suggested  to  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Faculty  in  December.  Acting 
upon  our  proposal,  the  Ad  Ct^mmilte'c  delivered  a  counter- 
proposal. This  proposal  recommended  that  the  Student  Council 
•be  permitted  to  discuss  any  important  problems  with  the  Ad 
Committee'.  Though  this  wns  seen  as  a  foiward  step,  it  fell 
far  short  ol   the  hopes  and  goals  of  the  Brandeis  student   body. 

It  is  our  feeling,  that  fuillur  discussion  may  enable  us  to 
develop  a  tripartite  government  which  will  more  adecjuately 
dir(>ct  itself  to  the  problems  of  the  Brandeis  campus  than  either 
©f  the  two  pre)posiils  thus  far  presenteti. 

Therefore,  in  lini'  with  our  earlier  discussions  of  this  week. 
wc  would  like  to  join  with  the  administration  and  the  faculty 
in  a  three  party  conference,  whose  sole  jurisdiction  will  be 
discussion  and  creation  of  a  tripartite  system. 

Wc  feel  that  five  students  are  nect^ssary  to  represent  the 
student  body,  and  thus  we  suggest  a  similar  number  of  faculty 
members  and  administration  members  to  attend  the  conference. 
A  similar  letter  has  been  addressed  to  IVlr.  Schwc>^ber  in  order 
that  we  might  be  able  to  join  with  faculty  members  in  this 
important  conference. 

Sincerely: 

Steven  Mora 

for  the  Brandeis  Student  Council 
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Since  two  other  candidates 
have  made  statements  lor  the 
Justice,  1  would  like  to  state 
my  positions  and  objectives  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Student  Union.  The  role 
of  Student  Council  is  to  initiate 
and  carry  out  programs  bene- 
ficial to  the  Student  Body  and 
to  represent  student  opinion 
and  interests  in  the  University. 
Dynamic  council  leadership  can 
help    develop    these    programs 


is    handle^d 
council  itself  through  debate  of 
specific    issues.    Council    needs   firmly    believed 
more    precise    machinery    for   can    gain    acceptance 
working  with  the  constitution,   ideas.     1    feel    that    ^^ 
so  that  many  of  the  conflicts  of   should  spend  time  forniul"t 
this  past  year  could  have  been   precise    policies    which    it'  r^ 
avoided  or  settled  more  reason-   and  should  defend.  This  eo 
ably     When   tradition   has   dis-   eration  has  been  shown  in  n^ 
placed  a  specific  rule,  the  rule   scholarship   extension  for  St 
should  be  enforced  or  modified   dent   Activities   Fee   plan    t  h"' 
to  fit  current  problems.  Where   acceptance  of  Student  Council'^ 
tradition    is    accepted    but    in-   housing  program,  and  the  Din 
foimal,   rules   of   procedure  ing    Hall    accommodation   pro' 

gram,    as    well    as   many    joint 


and   can   inspire   to   implement  jjhould  be  established  for  clarity 

student  plans  and  ideas.  Aside   ^^^  efficiency.  The  acrimonious  eflorts  with  the  Administration 

debate  over  the  freshman  elec-  on  financial  matters  through 
ticn  would  have  been  ""  -      - 


from  the  large  administrative 
task  of  directing  the  social  and 
cultural  programs,  the  student 
council  must  also  set  the  policy 
for  such  programs  and  the 
policies  e)f  the  Student  Union  as 
an  indt^pendent  body. 

The  administrative  function 
of  council  is  to  a  large  extent 
financial.  Once  ce)uncii  has  col- 
lected the  Activities  Fee.  it  is 
responsible  for  dividing  its  e^co- 
nomic  resources  among  t  h  e 
many  clubs  and  committees. 
However  council's  administra- 
tive role  in  the  clubs  and  com- 
mittee's is  not  simply  to  pay  the 
bills.  Through  the  executive 
board  and  the  president's  office, 
time  and  effort  must  be  deve)ted 
to  provide  momentum,  coordin- 
ation and  effectiveness  to  these 
organizations. 

Council  activity  ceases  to  be 
administrative  when  specific 
budgeting  affects  the  direction 
and  purpose  of  an  organization. 
Last  year  council  redirected  the 
social  program  by  making  a 
sizeable  portion  of  the  social 
budget  available  exclusively 
for  dorm-centered  social  func- 
tions. This  system  attempted  to 


unneces- 
sary if  the  rules  had  been  re- 
\  iewed  and  followed  as  a  nor- 
mal part  of  council  business. 

In  general  matters  of  stu- 
dents and  the  University,  policy 
should  be  set  by  council  accord- 
ing to  the  consensus  of  student 
opinion,  and  it  must  be  worked 
out  clearly  in  anticipation  of 
I  hanging  conditions  in  the  Uni- 
versity to  support  and  repre- 
sent student  opinion.  Commit- 
tees exist  for  studying  campus 
problems  but  they  Tre  too  often 
inactive  until  it  is  too  late  for 
them  to  be  usc^ful.  The  presi- 
dent must  coordinate  t  li  e  s  e 
committees  and  press  them  to 
function  regularly.  The  admin- 
istration is  too  often  concerne'd 
with  problems  of  University 
finance,  with  its  social  reputa- 
tion, and  with  "master  plans" 
e>f  the  far-distant  future  to  be 
pioperly  concerned  with  stu- 
dent life  and  opinions.  When 
the    administration    decides    a 


my  office  as  Student  C  o  u  n  cl  I 
Treasurer. 

Irfeas  for  improvement  are 
much  easier  to  find  than  the 
people  who  will  make  practical 
programs  from  them.  The  pics- 
ident  must  be  able  to  get  peo- 
ple to  work  and  to  lead  that 
work.  I  am  able  to  see  a  pian 
through  to  completion,  as  evi- 
denced  by  my  work  setting  up 
and  carrying  out  the  collection 
of  the  Student  Activities  Fee 
and  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Stu- 
dent Council  Treasury.  The 
colkH-tion  of  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Fee  was  hampe*red  this 
year  by  the  necessity  for  hur- 
ried planning.  From  this  ex- 
perience 1  have  come  to  re-alize 
the  time  necessary  for  planning 
and  executing  a  program  1  in- 
tend to  use  the  time  available 
in  the  spring  and  the  summer 
to  plan  for  the  coming  year  so 
that  Council's  activities  will  be 
in    full    swing    by    Septeml3er. 


ciiKstion  ol  concern  to  the  stu-  Long-range  planning  will  help 
dents  without  considering  our  us  use  the  limited  time  of  the 
feelings,  we  must  have  a  formu-   school   year  to  its  best  advan- 


avoid  impersonal  social  events  lated  position  of  principles  and  tage. 
and  to  offer  a  free  hand  to  those  practical  alternative's,  and  we 
dorms  interested  in  more  inti-  must  make  that  position  clearly 
mate  social  activities  The  sue-  known.  The  student  body  is  as 
cess  of  the  program  has  de-  concerned  with  the  future  of 
pended  solely  on  the  initiative  of  the  University  as  the  Admmis- 
the  dorm  officers.  Although  this  tiation  is  and  our  opinions,  as 
program  has  been  relatively  the  often  (luoted  representa- 
successful,  it  has  not  had  the  fives  of  the  University's  qual- 
steady  assistance  and  advice  of  ity,  are  worthy  of  serious  con- 
council    that    I    would    like    to  sideration.   The   Student   Coun- 


provide.  Clearly  the  present 
scKial  program  is  not  the  fii.al 
answer  to  the  Brandeis  social 
problem,  but  this  system  or  any 


cil  is  directly  involved  with 
matters  such  as  educational 
policies,  campus  environment, 
facully     turnover.      University 


could   be   made   more   ettective   facilities,    and    faculty-student-   University    A  system  based  o 

ts  of  the  presi-   administrative  cooperation.  Wc   the   Student    Activities   Ft  e  a 


through  the  eflor 

dent   and   pcriiaps  of  a  central   must  show  initiative  of  thought 


My  idea  of  the  presidency  of 
Student  Council  is  centered  on 
careful  planning  and  regular 
attention  to  the  details  of  or- 
ganization. 1  would  like  the 
Student  Council  to  be  the  irue 
representative  of  the  student 
body.  In  order  to  be  an  elleetive 
voice  for  the  Student  Union, 
council  needs  creative  hader- 
siiip  and  the  support  ol  the 
students.  Student  Councils 
ultimate  goal  is  to  be  acceplcd 
as    a    responsible    force   in    the 

on 


social  bureau. 

Student  Council  must  work 
on  two  kinds  of  policy,  those 
that  concern  the  operation  of 
Student  Council  programs  and 
those  that  have  to  do  with 
general  questions  of  s  t  u  d  e  n  t 
life  and  the  University.  In  the 
former  area,  policy  not  dealing 
specifically    with    constitutional 


and   action   and   we   must   hold 
our  principles  firm]y. 

In  many  cases,  the  Student 
Council  and  the  Administration 
are  working  toward  common 
goals,  and  it  is  the  job  e>f  the 
PKsident  to  make  such  co- 
operation most  fruitful.  The 
success  of  our  cooperation  with 
the    Administration    on    many 


lows  us  a  good  opportunilv  to 
achieve  this  goal.  The  pre  sidont 
of  Student  Council  is  responsi- 
ble to  a  large  extent  for  the 
effectiveness  e)f  our  sysunv  I 
feel  that  I  understand  the  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  of  this 
system  and  the  Student  C«"n- 
cil's  position  in  the  UnixiiMiy, 
and  that  1  can  u.se  the  position 
of  president  eflectively. 


Bert  Foer: 

La.st  week  I  suggested  that  as  your  next  Stu- 
dent Ce)uncil  president,  1  would  be  willing  to 
utilize  any  means  which  would  work  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  student  body,  that  is.  to 
establish  a  truly  liberal  university  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  about  the  best  living  condi- 
tions possible.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  al- 
though revolution  might  at  a  certain  point  be 
our  best  policy,  there  are  also  other  policies 
which  an  imaginative  and  pragmatic  Council 
ought  to  pursue.  The  ideas  which  I  am  going 
to  outline  sketchily  are  doubtlessly  trivial,  when 
placed  next  to  issues  of  power  structure,  aca- 
demic freedom  or  individual  autonomy;  but  it 
is  only  by  spending  a  good  share  of  its  time  and 
energy  on  such  ideas  that  Council  can  improve 
"the  human  condition  "  at  Brandeis  I  propose 
that  the  next  Council  undertake  the  following 
activities. 

1.  Bre)aden  our  inter-collegiate  relations.  Host 
a  seminar  of  student  council  presidents  from 
selected  "liberal"  institutions,  to  discuss  te.pics 
e)f  common  interest.  New  ideas  for  us.  Draw  us 
closer  to  our  collegiate  kin,  whose  assistance 
we  will  very  likely  need  if  we  are  to  realize  a 
more  ideal   university. 

2.  Improve"  Faculty  Associates  Program.  In- 
troduce the  Indiana  University  plan,  dorms  in- 
vite a  small  number  of  faculty  members  to  be 
specially  associated  with  the  dorm.  Facilitate 
dorms  setting  up  informal  discussion  series  on 
set  topic  (faculty  need  not  be  from  this  school). 
Facilitate  faculty  invitations  to  students.  Defi- 
nite ne^ed  for  Council  leadership  in  this  whole 
area  of  increasing  extra-curricular  interaction 
betwe'en  faculty  and  .Mudents. 

3.  Greater  use  of  Student  Service  Bureau. 
Bring  te)p  entertainment,  e.g.  of!-Broadway 
plays,  to  campus.  Tickets  and  transportation 
for  operas,  symphonies,  theatres,  ball  games, 
etc.  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  Odd  je)bs  bureau! 
Discount  program  with  merchants,  restaurants! 
entertainment  spots.  Best  way  of  expanding 
activities  on  campus  without  abolishrng  Student 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Eliot  Evans: 

Last  week  I  published  a  general  statemrnt 
?  ?l^  Pt'-^ition  in  this  campaign:  I  am  con.mitltd 
to  the  belief  that  Stude-nt  Council  can  and  must 
act  as  a  positive,  viable  force  to  effect  changes 
«.nd  improvements  in  all  areas  of  campus  lile 
tna.  arc  within  its  power.  While  recogni;  ing 
mat  Council  will  not  achieve  all  its  aspirations 
in  eme  year,  if  those  aspirations  are  significant, 
1  nevertheless  believe  that  it  must  begin  to  t.-ke 
a  moi-e  active  role  on  this  campus  through  ini- 
Jigination.  initiative  and  perseverance,  and  tl^it 
this  IS  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  attainment  of 
lormal  decision-making  power. 

1  have  consistently  maintained  that  the  Ivpe 
?  fin  ''^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^he  tripartite  pror«^sal 
T,\  !l  ^''^^  nnisdirected  and  unrealistic.  The 
.ittitude  of  the  Council,  it  seems,  has  b<-(<nie^ 
more  moderate:  on  Thursday  night  it  was  \<  i««l 
p  accept  a  proposal  for  a  committee  with  vt  ly 
Jimited  power.  This  could  be  a  first  step  to^^avd 
re-ejpening  the  lines  e:>f  communication  v\li.(h 
nave  been  clogged  this  year.  For  that,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Council. 

It  IS  significant  that  my  opponent,  Bert  Foer. 
Who  wrote  the  original  proposal,  has  \acili.- '•(1 
on  his  .stand  throughout  the  year.  Although  he 
originally  supported  the  tripartite  plan  bv  \'f>\- 
Jng  ior  It  in  Council,  he  now  claims  that  h«  e\d 
JO  orily  as  a  diversionarv  move.  When  D<  ;in 
iVJornssey  sent  an  alternative  to  the  tripartite 
P'''^"-  «'fter  it  had  been  soundly  denouncrd  by 
the  Administrative  Committee,  Mr.  Foci  it 
seems,  reversed  himself  and  came  out  again^l 
the  notion  of  tripartite.  A  compromise  proposal 
was  introduced  at  that  same  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber, and  Mr.  Foer  also  voted  for  that. 

Last  Thursday  night,  Steve  Mora  indicate <l 
his  willingness  to  accept  a  committee  with  \e\y 
limited  decision-making  power.  Mr.  Foe^  w^-s 
then  asked,  as  the  originator  of  the  Iripartile 
proposal,  for  a  report  which  he  began  with  the 
following  words:  "1  have  just  changed  n-y 
mind,  '  he  said,  "about  the  whole  damn  thing 
After  he  had  concluded  his  report,  Steve  Mora 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


The  Politics 

^A  Position  of  Strength' 

by  Alex  Nacht 

President  Johnson's  statement  of  October  8  interpreted  r     ^         i    u  • 

the  Vietcong  attacks  in  the  Pleiku  region  as  a  test  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^*^  being  one  ot  those  appallingly  sudden   times  of  world   crisis,  about 

"will  and  purpose"  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam   Fur-  ^^^  students  gathered  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall  in  a  political  indignation  meeting  about 

thermore,   as  Secretary  McNamara   hastened  to  add  the  American  policies  in  the  Vietnam  war.  They   heard   Professors   Coser,   Lubasz,   and 

following  day,  the  attacks   were  ordered  and  controlled  ^^^^use,  Chaplain  Troy,  and  various  pacifists,   talk   down   those   policies   under  the 

directly  from  Hanoi  itself.  This  last  was  sunoosedlv  based  ^"^P*^^^  ^^  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  the  Socialist  Club,  the  Brandeis  Peace 

!_L 1 Group,  and  the  May  2  Committee. 


Vietnam  Rally  at  Seifer 


Robert  Acker 


on  captured  secret  documents 
and  other  inside  information 
which  the  government  has  not 
seen  fit,  as  of  yet,  to  disclose 
to  the  American  public.  The 
facts,  as  can  be  garnered  from 
our  controlled  news  media, 
hardly  lend  themselves  to  this 
interpretation.  The 
have  been  taking  their  war 
seriously  and  planning  it  from 
the  base  up.  Soon  after  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954,  wc  had 
the  opportunity  to  start  an 
economic  program  that  would 
win  the  peasants  to  our  side  by 
tangible  agricultural  reforms 
and  development.  But  our 
policy  was  one  of  gestures  and 
not  that  of  coming  to  grips  with 
thj  situation. 

The  terrorists  in  "Vietnam 
now  are  the  Americans.  It  is 
they  who  kill  indiscriminately; 
it  is  they  who  support  a  sup- 
pressive regime.  When  t  h  e 
Vietcong  killed  local  officials, 
they  made  it  quite  clear  that 
thi.i     was     because     of     proven 


sympathy  for  Saigon  Further 
more,  they  confiscated  land  run 
on  a  sharecropping  system  and 
redistributed  it  among  the  peas- 
ants, they  organized  the  peo- 
ple locally.  The  United  States 
burns  villages  because  there 
might  be  Vietcong  there. 

People  are  uprooted  from  the 
land  and  moved  to  bad  areas 
where  promises  of  support  are 
not  followed  through.  Hate  is 
created,  and  young  sons  go  to 
join  the  rebels. 

Ho  Chi  Minh,  in  his  book  on 
guerilla  warfare  outlined  the 
strategy  he  used  against  the 
French:  the  same  strategy  that 
is  now  being  used  in  South 
"Vietnam.  It  involves  intensive 
organization  and  securing  of  a 
local  base.  Gradually,  the  units 
used  become  larger  and  engage 
more  often  in  open  warfare  — 
which  is  precisely  what  the 
Vietcong  is  doing  now.  They 
learn  fast.  When  the  helicopters 
were  first  introduced  they  were 


flustered,  until  they  saw  that 
these  could  be  shot  down.  Now 
they  are  beginning  to  strike  at 
the  backbone  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  —  the  23,000 
U.S.  military  "advisors." 

The  wire  services  report  that 
"The  White  House  attributed 
this  retaliation  to  intensified 
Vietcong  Vietcong  activity  in  the  South." 
In  other  words,  it  is  wrong  for 
the  enemy  to  fight  back;  we 
want  to  conduct  the  war  on 
our  terms.  American  soldiers 
are  not  to  be  touched;  we  must 
show  the  enemy  that  we  will 
not  let  them  strip  us  of  our  ad- 
vantage. The  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  care  how  many  Vietnamese 
are  killed  (nor  whether  or  not 
they  were  really  Vietcong), 
just  so  long  as  our  boys  aren't 
harmed.  We  want  them  also  to 
believe  our  myths.  Any  death 
is  bad  enough  —  but  as  Dr. 
Lubasz  suggested  Thursday 
night,  there  is  a  strongly  racial 
tingc^  to  this  one-sided  concern. 
79.000  Vietnamese  have  been 
killed  in  this  war,  and  before 
them,  240,000  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  War. 

A  group  of  students  at 
George  Washington  University 
in  the  capital  initiated  a  hun- 
ger-strike. Since  last  Wednes- 
(iay  students  in  the  strike  have 
gone  with  no  food  except  water 
and  salt  tablets  for  peric^ds  of 
at  least  two  days  each.  To 
maintain  the  size  of  the  fasting 
group,  a  participant  breaks  his 
fast  only  when  another  hunger- 
striker  replaces  him.  The  Wash- 
ington group  has  asked 
for  parallel  demonstrations 
throughout  the  country.  Five 
hunger-strikers  in  the  doorway 
of  the  United  States  Mission  to 
the  U.N.  in  New  York  have 
been  fasting  since  Thursday  in 
response  to  the  call.  Marian 
Rosen  (TW  3-9497)  is  endeav- 
oring to  extend  the  strike  to 
Brandeis.  The  organizers  of  the 
fast  say  that  it  will  continue 
until  "the  United  States  shows 
signs  of  stopping  its  bombings 
of  North  Vietnam." 


After  the  talks,  a  petition  of 
protest  including  more  than 
400    signatures    was    sent    to 

President  Johnson.  Money  col-  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
lected  at  the  meeting  was  used  air  strikes  lessened,  not  en- 
for  this  purpose  and  to  help  hanced,  the  possibility  of  nego- 
finance  a  bus  to  Washington  tiations,  and  revealed  our  |x>si- 
next  week-end.  tion  to  be  one  of  weakness,  not 

The  talking  down  took  three  strength, 
separate  forms,  each  enclosed 
within  the  next  like  the  child's 
game  of  boxes.  There  was,  first, 
the  reK-ent  policy  of  escalating 
the  war  from  South  Vietnam  to 
all  of  Vietnam;  second,  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  itself;  third, 
the  American  global  policies 
of  which  this  Vietnam  war  is 
a  part 

Frustration  to  Escalation 

Dr.  Lubasz  spoke  mainly  to 
the  first  point.  Judging  both 
by  the  well-precedented  Viet- 
cong attack  that  supposedly 
caused  the  American  "retalia- 
tory" airstrikes,  and  by  the 
"vastly  disproportionate"  char- 
acter of  that  response,  this 
crisis  was  "manufactured"  by 
t  h  e  American  government. 
Thus,  besides  the  American  in- 
stigation of  the  crisi.s,  accord- 
ing to  Lubasz,  "this  is  escala- 
tion and  we  are  doing  it  ".  Fur- 


The  larger  aspect  of  the  air 
strikes,  that  of  their  reflection 
of  American  failure  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  war,  was 
laterally  touched  on  by  Dr. 
Coser  and  by  Steve  Amdur  of 
the  Student  Peace  Union.  This 
failure  has  a  comparatively 
simple  cause:  the  disaffection 
of  tire  great  mass  of  Vietnamese 
from  the  Saigon  government 
and  from  its  American  sup- 
porters, brought  about  by  the 
ravenous  character  of  that 
government  and  by  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  Americans  to 
change  that  character  until  un- 
willingness became  inability. 
Thus,  in  IQoS,  the  Americans 
sponsored  "one  of  the  only 
land  reform  programs  in  his- 
tory that  gave  land  back  to  the 
landlords".  The  disaffection  of 
the    peasants    dooms    the    Am- 


erican war  effort  on  the 
thermore,  this  warlike  and  per-  ground,  the  only  choices  are 
haps  decisive  step  was  irres-  to  gel  out  or  to  escalate.  The 
ponsibly  done  in  a  double  American  GovernmcMit  ap- 
sense,  both  becau.se  t'hi.s  course    parentlv     preferred    the     latter 


was  decided  without  popular 
concurence,  and  because,  in 
Washington,  "they  want  lo  see 
something  hapj>en  and  they 
don't  care  what  it  is".  In  other 
words,  escalation  was  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  American  govern- 
ment's frustration  at  losing  the 
war  on  the  ground  in  South 
Vietnam.  These  general  char- 
acteristics of  American  res- 
ponsibility for  the  crisis,  Am- 
erican irresponsibility  within 
it.  and  its  sources  in  American 
weakness  and  frustration  were 
sounded  by  most  of  the  rest  of 
the   speakers. 

One  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's justifications  of  the 
attacks  stated  that  we  could 
better  negotiate  with  the  Com- 
munists    from     a     position     of 


THE  FRESHMAN  POLITICIAN 


Barbara  Appell 

exclaimtMi  Steve  Mora,  vocates  of  privacy. 


**I  was  amazed  at  the  results  of  the  freshman  eleitijuis, 
during  a  di.scussion  of  politics  at  I»ran(leis    Mora  was  not  the  only  person  .siirpri.sed  by  "^^3  ^'"^**^'**" 
the  selection  of  Liirry  Miller  and  Phil  Saperia   a.s    freshman    interim 


We    felt    a 
a   kinship  and 

renresentativos  ^ympathy.  for  the  students  at 
lepic-^emtiuxe  .•>.  Berkeley  struggling  for  free- 
Upperclas.smen  began  to  see  signs  of  growing  change  in  freshman  thinking  about  their  doms  we  enjoy.  Mario  Savio 
environment.  Freslmian  them.selves  started  to  wonder  whether  they  were,  indeed,  "be-  invoked  in  us  stirrings  of  new 
coming  more  liberal?".  Why  such  reactions  to  results  of  a  hastily  conducted  election  determination  to  fight  when 
of   representatives   to   serve* — 


terms  of  only  two  months? 

"We  are  wary  of  being  taken 
along  with  the  group,"  Saperia 
states.  Freshmen  first  demon- 
strated their  caution  by  refus- 
ing to  participate  in  Student 
Council's  abortive  dinner  boy- 
cott last  October  This  reluc- 
tance to  become  involved  in  the 
parietal  hours  issue  worried 
Council.  Soon  some  members 
of  the  freshman  class  discov- 
ered a  never-use»d  provision  in 
the  Student  Union's  Constitu- 
tion calling  for  an  interim  elec- 
tion of  freshmen  representa- 
tives. This  election  was  to  be 
held  before  the  December  vaca- 
tion One  day,  several  fresh- 
men, including  Larry  Miller, 
wrote  a  petition  asking  Council 
for  this  election.   They  obtained 


Five  candidates  survived  the 
primary    balloting. 

In  the  final  balloting,  less  than 
half  the  class  bothered  to  vote. 
Saperia  sites  lack  of  publicity 
given  the  election,  and  timing 
as  reasons  for  the  unimpressive 
turnout  which  numbered  only 
about  200.  The  figures  seem  to 
confirm  Miller's  primary  con- 
tention, that  "the  majority  of 
the  class  is  a-polilical." 
Yet,  one  fact  belies  this  opinion 
—  Larry  Miller's  election. 

Miller  admits  to  having  been 
the  most  "liberal"  candidate 
running  in  the  election.  Among 
the  Hock  of  people  running  in 
the  primary,  supporting  a  "let's 
negotiate  and  then  give  up  be- 
cause we  know  where  the 
power   is"   policy.   Miller  de- 


four  hundred  signatures  to  that    clared  that  night  in  angry  tones. 


petition  in  one  evening  at  Sher- 
man Dining  Hall.  Next,  they 
went  to  the  astonished  Council 
with  their  proposal.  Bitter  de- 
bate ensueel,  and  the  case  was 
taken  to  the  Student  Board  of 
Review.  SBR  upheld  the  fresh- 
man view  and  soon  candidates 
were  writing  speeches. 


■'We    know    where    the    power 

lies,  and  when  it  lies,  and  it  has 

lied  too  many  times!"    He,  too, 

believed   in  negotiation,  but  he 

was  willing  to  fight,   if  talking   certain  basic  principles  and 

failed.    No  wonder  Steve  Mora    not    irresponsible    radicals 


conservative  elected  Larry 
Miller! 

Freshmen  have  been  at  Bran- 
deis for  four  months,  and  no 
one,  as  yet,  feels  able  to  sense 
the  general  opinions  of  the 
class.  However,  some,  like 
Miller,  seem  to  see  subtle 
changes  appearing  in  freshmen 
ideas.  Others,  like  Saperia,  look 
to  the  March  elections  for  in- 
dications to  appear  of  the  class* 
political  metamorphosis,  if  one 
exists.  No  election  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  freshmen 
have  discovered  the  views  that 
have  animated  past  protests, 
and  have  adopted  them  for 
their  own.  Only  a  crisis  here 
can  demonstrate   that. 

I  foel  that  Miller's  election 
was  no  fluke,  but  neither  was 
it  tremendously  indicative 
Freshmen  have  changed  Con- 
tact with  upperclassmen  is 
one  reason.  We  have  seen  that 
Brandeis  students  believe  in 

are 
We 


was  surprised  when  the  class 
that  supposedly  was  selected  by 
the  administration  to   be  more 


have  discovered  tlaet  the  people 
who  protested  last  year  were 
not    libertines   but    sincere    ad- 


strength,     which     the     strikes   cannot  be  waged  militarily,  but 
would     afford     us.     Dr.     Coser   only  by  "peaceful  competition," 

that  is,   in  forms  of  economics. 

The    present    American    policy, 

on  the  other  hand,  is   "insane" 

and    "suicidal." 

The  Consequences 

Most  of  the  speakers  charac- 
terized the  policies  of  the  Am- 
erican government  in  Vietnam 
in  general,  and  specifically  last 
we»ek's  activities,  in  ternii 
either  of  insanity  or  of  crimi- 
nality. Its  motives  were  of  the 
worst  sort,  grounded  in  fear 
and  weakness  and  with  resuiti 
far  more  likely  to  yield  more 
war  then  the  establisliment  of 
negotiations.  (As  a  last  result 
we  se^e  in  Sundays  Times  that 
the  new  Vietnam  policy  hai 
succec^ded  in  doing  what  five 
years  of  effort  on  the  part  ot 
the  Communists  could  not  do. 
It  has  brought  Russia  and 
China   closer  together.) 

There    were    even   more    far- 
ranging  conclusions  implicit   in 
the   content   of   (he    talks.    Fii.^t 
of   all.    an    application   of  what 
may     be    called     "the     law     of 
drift  "   is  visible  in  Vietnam:    j 
do-nothing    policy,    as    time 
passes,  decreases  the  number  of 
alternatives  of  action.  Our  pol- 
icy of  quietism,  odd  as  it  seenii 
in   retrospect,   toward    the   gov- 
ernments of  South  Vietnam  haj 
cost  us  the  war  on  the  ground, 
and  left   us  with  the  choices  of 
escalation,    defeat,    or    with- 
drawal.   Because   of  our   desire 
to    hold    on    to    what    we    have 
left   of   East   Asia,   we  will   not 
withdraw,   nor   do   we   wish    td 
be   defeated.    Thus  the   escala- 
tion. 

Why,  then,  did  the  Americaa 
government     support     a     rapa- 
cious puppet,  and  why  will  we 
not    let    go?    It    is    because    we 
have    no    choice    but    to   favor 
the   status   quo.    The  American 
international    market    now    in- 
cludes,   either    directly    or    in- 
directly, practically  everything 
ownable;    and    we    live    on    it. 
Thus,  do  we  follow  a  quietislic 
policy    toward     any    anti-com- 
munist     government:     we     ar\» 
afraid    to   rock    the   boat.   Thus 
do  we  hang  in  at  any  cost. 

The  outlook  is  unfavorable 
in  the  extreme  American  pedi- 
cles, in  general,  alienate  the 
jK)pulations  of  the  underde- 
velofx'd  areas.  There  will  be 
more  local  wars  in  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  Again,  we 
will  lose  these  wars  on  the 
ground;  again,  we  will  have  t«> 
escalate  or  get  out.  One  of 
these  times,  one  may  imagine', 
we  will  escalate  a  bit  too  far. 
The  only  alternative  is  the 
radical  revision  of  present  Am- 
erican foreign  policies. 

One  of  the  many  re^suUs  of 
this  policy  i.s  that  its  true  na- 
ture can  on  no  account  be  re»- 
vealed  t<j  the  people.  Tlun 
comes  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
decision-making  process  that 
Profs.  Lubasz,  Coser  and  M ac- 
cuse referred  to;  thus  comeJ 
the  alienation  of  the  people 
and  the  government,  and  lUui 
comes  the  climate  of  fear 
within  America  that  Dr.  Mar- 
cuse  talked  about  Finally,  thij 
is  the  .source  of  the  hopelcv^.s- 
ness  and  unwillingness  to  act 
that  resulted  in,  among  other 
things,  the  exit  of  nearly  half 
of  the  ,'j60  people  after  the 
talks;  it  al.so  accounts  for  the 
low  turn-out  at  the  Boston 
Common  and  Washington  pro- 
test   meetings. 

(Afterword:  this  low  turn- 
out was,  predictably  enough,  in 
a  sense  well-ad"ise»d.  Someone 
1  know  who  did  go  to  Boston 
Commons  last  Saturday  had 
Icmch  with  a  girl  w'lio.  it  turn- 
ed out,  worked  for  the  F  B  [. 
The  incipient  fascism  that  Dr. 
Marcuse  talked  about  may  not 
be   all    that    incipient  ) 


course. 

This  negative  and  dangerous 
course  was  de^cided  on  irres- 
ponsibly without  the  concur- 
rence of  any  popular  represen- 
tatives, and  justified  by  a 
species  of  nonsense  so  low 
that,  to  Prof.  Coser,  it  could 
only  refleK't  "the  government's 
contempt  for  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people." 

Imperialism  in  our  Time 

According  to  Prof.  Marcuse, 
the  policy  that  will  "fight  com- 
munism wherever  it  finds  it" 
defines  American  national  in- 
terest in  global  terms,  or.  in 
other  we)rds,  imperialistically. 
Furthermore,  the  examples  of 
Cuba  and  Vietnam  show  that  a 
policy   of   fighting   communism 


"we  get  so  sick  that  we  must 
throw  ourselves  onto  the  wheels 
of  the  machine  and  stop  it" 
We  read  Justice  editorials,  and, 
though  sometimes  we  disagreed, 
we  thought  about  what  they 
said  That  is,  some  of  us.  We 
learned  to  live  in  a  new  world, 
or,  rather,  some  of  us  did. 

Others  preferred  to  stay  po- 
litically unconscious.  They  were 
content  with  the  situation  as  it 
was.  Ideas  of  "'ideal  campus" 
and  academic  freedom  made 
little  impression.  They  were, 
and,  still  are.  believers  in  the 
slogan  of  FeilTer's  radical  mid- 
dle —  "Don't  make  waves." 

Larry  Miller  will  run  again. 
He  is  better  known  now,  but  he 
has  no  vacations  or  lack  of  pub- 
licity to  help  him.    Whjit  influ- 
ence    the     previous     non-voter 
will  have  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict.   He   might,   as  he  did   last 
December,    stay    in    his    room. 
Ye't.   four  months   in   any   com- 
munity is  certain  to  allect  any- 
one,   and    freshmen. 
of  their  apathy,  are 
alize  one  vital   fact, 
not   go   home  again; 
tried  it,  and  failed. 


regardless 

sure  to  re- 

Thc\v  can- 

Ihey   have 
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A  Jcurnal  Composed  Upon  a 
Vegetable  Boat 


By  PETER  GOULD 


Blood  From  the  Shy 


Joel  Doerfler 


T/jis  is  the  first  ptirt  o/  a  two  part  Book  Review,  The  seivnd 


(EDITOR  S  NOTE   This  article  is  the  first  o/  a  series  touching  Latin  American  themes    It 
is    hoiLH'ver    Dersonul  ami  irrelevant,  ««  most  of  the  articles  will  be.   The  actual  senes    in  /«rf. 

Will  never  begin     The     we'  in  the  article  reje  rs  to  the  author  and  Jeremy  Cott,  a  Brandeis  part  will  appear  next  week, 

student  with  whom  he  travelled.  .  .  J  Hlood  From  The  Sky,  a  new  novel  by  Piotr  Rawicz 

By  the  shorelines  of  the  central  blue  Caribbean,  as  we  sat  watching  the  rusty  translated  from  the  French  by  Peter  Wiles,  published  by 

freighters  loading,   1  was  thinking  of  a  dream.  One  real  meaning  of  the  Odyssey   to  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World  Inc.-1964  is  one  of  the  most 

me  is  that  it  is  repeated  in  my  dreams;  it  is  a  journey  which  never  reaches  an  end,  important  works  of  fiction  of  recent  times  and  is  far  and 

a   desperate  contemplation  of  devouring   time,  a  series  of  anecdotal  delays,  throughout  ^^^j^y    tj^e    most    illuminating    literary    treatment   of    the 

which   we   feel   our   purpose  slip   away.   Now  we  sat  and  saw  the  waves  break  near  the  "holocaust".  Rawicz,  a  Ukranian  Jew  who  lived  through 

office  of   the  Jefe   de  Gobernacion,   and  saw  time  in  this  motion.  The  captain  of  the  the   Nazi    extermination    proc-  ^  ki  m 

vfL'etable  boat  "Heron  H"  was — ' TT , ess,  has  been  able  to  translate   p^sl  time    ine     incredible     na- 

IJiUnt    for   us     and    w"  were   a    whistle    and    a    hum,    and    a   Justin,  gave  us  a  golden  plurn  his  own  experiences  into  fiction   ture  of  the  destruction  process 

Wcining    lor    us,    anu    we    wtic    ^  ^ _^ /_.«^4»    u7i^^»    4«    ^^*     on/i    a    wac    hard    and  ""'^^      .      *^_i_^_:_    __     ..^v.;^^     with     its     manv     psychological 


waitint  fo7  theEmTgratlonoT-  sound  one  never  forgets.  When  to   eat,    and    it    was    hard    and  ^^d    yet    rfiaintain    an    "objec 

fuer     and    he    was   somewhere  >t  is  dark,  this  is  the  presence  bitter.    And    someone    else    —  ^^       ..    purely    literary    posture 

eating   Kfs    lonriunch^^P^^^^^^^  of  the  Caribbean.  Edgar  McNab  was  his  name  -  {^    ^es^ets    the   events    which 

Bari^k.*     n.  atemala     was    hot'        We    slept,    then,    in    small  passed  around  a  pint  of  scotch,  k^  describes  ,      , 

The  dark  dock w^?!cers  suffered  bunks,  in  t-shirts,  having  killed  When  the  sun  became^oo  pajn-  Va^^H,"  at  all  times  high-   sej/^  f!^^.._"r.T»  .l^ifts    rapidly 


with     its     many 
ramifications. 

Because  the  mind  of  the  nov- 
elist is  never  at  peace  with  it- 


of    the    "unthinkable"    ^ .      .  4        u-  w  td 

of  his  material.  Yet  because  he  f^tent  to  which  Rawicz  is  able 
is  convinced  that  the  story  of  to  illuminate  his  subject,  his 
the  destruction  of  the  Jews  "»^^""«  ^^'u/^  Z""  choose  ex- 
must    be    told,    he    feels    com-   actly  the  right  literary  posture 

at    the    right    moment.     As    in 


back  in  a  white  uniform.  By  were  roning  up  black  metal  "^"^^^^  "^^"^^^jf^^^^  .^^J?^"^  events^f  the  "holocaust"  in  a  ^^^^  .P^^^'^^^fJi- f^f"/  ^^  ^^« 
this  time  we  were  collapsed  in-  barrels.  The  old  captain  let  us  kty  River  a  North  American  ^^^^  meaningful  to  the  non-  "se  of  any  poss  ble  literary  de- 
tide,  under  the  Alliance  for  o"  to  go  through  customs.  ^<1  «ott^"  5>"  "T^a  ^Ifh  ^Ja  participant?  Rawicz  is  aware  vice  appropriate.  The  great- 
Progress  posters  with  their  red  where    the    men   sat    in   houses  thick     blond     man,     with     r«l   ^      the    "unthinkable"    quality    ness  of  the  noveHs  the  amaz.ng 

and  blue  silk-screens  of  school  «"    stilts,   in    uniforms    too   ho  ^«>»;,and  a  red  face,  who.se  fore- - 

desks   and    stalks   of    corn.    He  ^«'-   the   time    under  a   portrait  head  covered  his  eyes,  and  chin 

Btamped    our    cards    and    then  P^Q"*^^"    Elizabeth     She    was  approached    his    nose     he    ap- 

wc    bought    tickets    where    the  ha  f-smiling,  ubiquitous    in  the  P^ared  on  the  verge  of  explod- 

railroad     track     ended     at     the  bot  wet  climate  her  dignity  had  ing.     He    did    that,     at     lunch^ 

shore.  We  walked  between  the  turned      sepia.      "Guinness      is  breaking     up    into    spasms    of    ^hrno^ef'thus"  becomes  a"  d?:    the   movie   Dr.    Strangelove   or 

ties  out  to  the  pier,  and  .set  out  Good  for  you,"  the  poster  de-  coughing,  losing  his  coffee.  He    ^  [^^    .^„    ^^   ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^    the    novel    The    Tin    Drum    by 

on   the    "Heron    H"   for   Belize  ^Jared;  a  brown  bomber  adver-  shook   the   table   and   then    ran    Z^'*'^..^  ._  _„i.„  p„herenl  to    Gunter  Grass,  little  attempt  is 

^^B^-L  eighty  feei  ^r^^^^t^ ^a^l^^nf  Z^  l^ea^   ^p^^^H^ eJ;^h^   ^^{^^^  ^^^P  ^  ^^^^^ 

^^:!^  r;:^  W^cJu  " B^ ::„  the  Heron  H  we  rode  ^  ^^T^i^'.^  ^    ^  ^^^^^^^  -wi  Jnever 

ask    the    travel    services,    they  on  in  a  deep  sun.  All  about  the  him    happy.    He    travels    here, 

^vill   tell   you    that   there    is   no  boat     white     butterflies     flew,  usually  on  my  boat 

^ay    og/t  from  Guatemala   to  spiralling  acro.ss  from  the  star-  ^.^ow  we  were  out  of  Toledo 

Belize  by  boat    Now  Guatemala  board  and  away  in  the  direction  District,  floatmg  between  outer 

M/as  dropping  behind,  and  green  of  the  shore.  Guardfish,  shaped  ^^y^    ^nd    the    coast    0/    Stann 

keyspa.s^edus.  At  Ju.sk  the  sur-  like    needles,    walked    on    their  £;*7*^;.  ^V.  ^'*^"i^H^^^^^^^ 

ii.ce  of  the  ocean   wear-:   wrin-  tails  upon  the  surface,  hopping  boat   that   the   land   was   either 

kiel^ike  an  alligators  back,  in  spurts,  then  falling  back  in-  sand    and^cocoanu^t^palms,    or 

^xpect  to  And 
lies.    At    one 


kles,  like  an  alligators  back,  in  spurts,  then  falling  back  in-   sana    ana    cocoanu 

and  night  comes  quickly.  I  sat  to    the   sea.     As   the   fruit    boat   bare      "^angrpXf 

and     watched     the     Caribbean  headed  north  to  Monkey  River,    which  one  niight  e 

slipping    underneath:    a    crew-  sometimes      lone      palm      trees    bonensn    ana    luri 


^.jpping     - 

man  and  cook,  Eddie,   told  me  stood  out  dead  from  the  forest: 

-what    the    cargo    was:    lettuce,  tall  poles  with  no  leaves  on  top, 

cocoanuts,  flour,  kerosene,  ere-  pikes  stuck  into  the  .«iand.  This 

ole    bread     and    golden    plums,  was   all    foreign;   I    felt   as   if    1 


ceases  to  doubt  whether  his 
method  admits  for  the  possi- 
bility of  success. 

"The  literary  manner  is  an 
ob.^cenily  by  dclinition  .  .  . 
A  n  d  y  e  t  .  .  .  one  H  A  S  to 
write.  So  as  to  trick  loneli- 
ness, so  as  to  trick  other  peo- 
ple. But  above  all:  loyal  to 
my  destiny  ...  I  feel  bound 
to  emphasize  my  similarity  to 


small    pier    the    boat    halted    to   an    insect 


given  the  nature  of  the  events 
described.  Rather,  it  is  through 
dramatic  moments,  brief  flash- 
es of  terrifying  insight  during 
which  the  historical  "reality" 
is  laid  bare,  that  one  gels  a 
glimpse  of  the  inner  meaning 
of  tlie  phenomenon.  Rawicz, 
like  Gunter  Grass,  possesse>  a 
rare  arsenal  of  artistic  devices, 
among  which  are  "black  com- 
edy," poetry,  first-person  nar- 
rative and  the  extensive  use  of 
metaphor,    symbolism    and 


pick  up  lob.sters  and  conch,  and    The  dramatic  i  m  p  a  c  t  of  the    dramatic    irony.     By   an    inccs- 


cliarter,   too.   Respectable   now.    legs    and    fell    asleep.    A    man. 


left  three  panels  of  corrugated  novel    is   the    resultant    of    this 

zinc     roofing     behind,     while  never    ceasing    self-conscious 

had    come  struggle    between    Rawicz.    the 
to    watch,  author,     and     the     experiences 
.swamp    and  which    he   is  attempting   to   re- 
saw    the    gray  eount.    One  is  c,ble  to  sense  in 
(Confinticd  on  Page  6)  this    struggle,    perhaps    for    thf? 


Time  was  when  we  used  to  hit 
llie  rum  trafllc  up  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Drlta.  Yeh,  1  iiad  a  friend 
back  then,  in  the  twenties,  who 
used    to    run    Chinamen." 

"Chinamen?"  we  asked. 

"Chinamen.  They  would  pay 
him  $1,000  in  advance  to  ship 
them  up  to  New  Orleans,  or 
Mobile,  after  they'd  made  it  to 
Central   America.    Course,  that 


Stan  Brakhage 


A  Shot  at  the  Light 


Andrew  Harmon 


sant  juggling  of  these  devices 
the  novel  is  able  to  explore  a 
whole  new  realm  of  meaning. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  book 
Rawicz  tells  us  flatly  that  "this 
tale  .  .  .  aspires  to  be  antiphi- 
losophical  (and)  aphilo!^oj?hi- 
cal."  He  remains  true  to  his 
word  throughout  and  st«ks 
simply  to  illuminate  vancus 
states  of  mind,  various  beliiiv- 
iors.  in  the  hope  that  the  reader 
will  eventually  come  to  under- 
stand what  the.^e  events  iman 
to  the  participants. 

As  is  already  well  known, 
the  Nazis  did  not,  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  bother  to  go  througli 
with  the  rigamarole  of  tJie  sct- 


The  art  of  entertainment  or  escape  is  one  thinjr,  Art  as  an  experience  is  another  _ 

was  agafnsrVhelaV,"  so 'after   One  will  t<ike  us  away  from  our  twn  cluttered    everyday    experience    and    catapult    us  ting    up    of "ghettoesT  etc  <    >n 

they  paid   him  he  would  lock    jnto  a  world  of  fantasy;  the  other  refines  our  sense  experience  in  the  NOW  and  inten-  order  to  carry  out   their   dae- 

them  into  weighted  barrels  off    ^\f\^^  j^    ^rt  the  experience  takes  us  off  j^aiard,  performing   the   unexpected.   It   holds  "^omc  mission.    Behind  the  ad- 

th.  united  Stales^south  coast.    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^_  The  films  of  Stan   Brakhage,   shown  on  campus   by   their  ]^{i:^^^^  ^"otrruf mob.le 


tl?em,^and  therT came  back  "for  maker  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Brandeis  Film  Society,  are  a  stunning  example  of 

more  "  Art    as    Exr)erience   in    cinema.   ■—  ~         ~~;       ~r      T         I     '  TTT  ;        ~, 

J    \.  .,     ^.  /  •   u«         ^  «raUhii0*.    ha*:    abandoned    ^   yo"    do,   at   least   be   honest   ence     with     an     onslaught 

And  if  this  was  frightening,  liraKnage    nas    aoanaonca  ^_.  «- 

the  red  snapper  was  succulent,  movies     in     the     conventional 


if   you    do,   at   least   be   honest   ence     with     an     onslaught     of 
about    it.     Don't    make    escape   words,  a   virtual   verbal   whip- 


killing  units,  the  Einsatzgrup- 
pen  which  conducted  mass  ex- 
ecutions of  Jews  on  the  spot 
without  deporting  them  first  to 


^uJ;^''^'likr"'vas'c^ner  ""anS    andTew  ways  lo  lee'Them.Tn        About    the   films   themselves,    Jl^^Vto'^'^met^hlnrK^/^r''    ha^d^  been  'killed    in    the    Civd 
talked  about  the  times  he  would    reaching    the    essence    of     the   although   they   are  difTerent   in    ,   ;**'     Qr.^  ^ivil^  '     1      \S  Commissariat    of    the    Ukraine 

■    " he    fi\^?  .^^??..f^?.  .i^iM^Il^   at  150,000  to  200,000."  (Gerald 

iger,  The  Final  Solution, 
p.  227). 

In  the  course  of  his  narra- 
tive Rawicz  describes  the  rt  ac- 
tions and  attitudes  of  both  the 
Ukrainian  population  and  ol  his 
fellow  Jew  to  the  "Big  Sweep," 
the  Nazi  killing  operation     A^ 


lalKeil   aOOUI    me    llITieS   llf   WUUIU  lca»_iiniK        v"«-        ^o^^^..*.^        v*        »..>-      aivnyju^n      imrj      ait     uiiiv.^i.i      111 

inadvertently    walk    with    his  film  he  has  left  all  the  excess   ^^^y  ^    ^^ey    share    the   ^j;;;/  conirasr^'to  thp'riram^   ^^  150,000  to  200,000 

S^^l^s-rrerh"    '^j:\%rrZ  ^^J'tl^'^.^eJ':.^^  characteristic  »»  v^sua,  ae.,„d.  f'^^Ve^Cu^h^f  ^^^^  «'»''" 

would  be  kicked  out  becau^  he  fince  iU  birth  as  a  child  of  the  They    have    to    be    looked    at    to  Ih^  kind  of  attack,  for  we 

c3i    not'underLnd    that    he  stage  at  the  start  of  the  century    Z^'ln^m^^'j:  ^Ttlr"  bZ  ^""^^^^'l^^.r^'^rj  lHJ^r'l 
was  white  and  they  were  Negro.        Brakhage    has    done    several    as     in     Window     water     uaoy 


m  the  night  1  lay  in  the  life-    things,   v^ually  not  done  when   ]^/„^j"f^^^'-^/j;yi,"V''D^^^^ 
boat,  completely  hidden  in  the    one  works  in  movies.    First,  he   ilfJ^P  J»::f  ,^'1'.^^    ^^    ^^    ^*«' 


fication  with  the  plight  of 
characters.  There  simply  are 
none.  None  that  are  conven- 
tionally recognizable  anywav 
Not 


shadows    and  heard  the  Creoles    has    loosed    himself    from    the  Man  part  II,  our  eyes  are  mag- 

snadows    ana  neara  me  treoies            ^onev    hir  studio  hanc-UD  netized  and  at  the  same  time  we 

speak.  They  speak  the  language    big  ^^"^^yj^'l^^^^^^^^  as  an  audience  are  polarized  in-   There  looms  darkly  behind  the 

J              jf  .,               ,,    J     _i_._j    ...:*i.  ^i.„   «,oii      iK«     specter     of     direct 


they  call  Lazy  Lips,"  and  it  is 
that;  English  is  the  base  tongue, 
with  intonations  of  Spanish, 
French  and  Portuguese.  Lips 
slide  from  word  to  word;  one 
man  was  talking  about  John- 
son and  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  (the 
incident  had  happeni^d  just  that 
day);  mostly  they  talked  about 
their  women.  They  could  not 
see  me  reclining  between  the 
gunwales  of  the  lifeboat,  hear 


whether  made  in  New  York  or  side,  revolted,  elated,  with  the  wall  the  spe 
Rome.  This  gives  him  an  ex-  whole  range  of  feelings  set  off  threat.  In  Dog  . 
Iraordinary     amount     of     free-   at  odds  simultaneously   against   i  found  myself 


Star  Man  part  II, 


a   psychic  crutch   in   sight,    j^    ^^^   behavior  or  the  tradi- 

tionally    anti-Semitic    Ukrami- 

ans    (many    of   whom    active  ly 

ohollc^..«.v^  4  ^      participated    in    the    Nazi    ex- 

!]??^i^_"/':l^'"^^   termination    machine),    Rawuz 

has  little  good  to  say.  "Nobody 
knew,"  the  hero  Boris  remarks, 
"at  the  outset  that  the  other 
town,  THEIR  town,  was  gomg 


dom    He  is  not  concerned  with  each    other.     It    seems   we    are  and  again  to  name  and  cla.«;sify 

speaking  to  the  greatest  num-  under  a  constant  barrage  of  vis-  the  sometimes  blurred,  quickly 

ber    of   people     rather   only    to  ual   punishment,   broken   unex-  changing  images,  fading  in  and 

those  who  want  to  listen.  pectedly   by   brief   moments  of  f^Vlj^^o^^n '"""k  ?"'^fi  "^V^"    '"^"^  ^"w,.     ,  niMn  lown    whs  t^.M-^ 

Secondly,  he  is  a  master  of  tranquility     which     will     iney-  black  and  white    finally  g.vmg  ^^\^   ^^^^/,^    aXelv    hosDh. 

his  craft  and  at  the  same  time  itably    vanish,    giving    way    to  up  wholly   to  what   was   going  ^Vr^    were    dreams    of    com - 

an  experimenter,  ranging  from  another  surge  of  tumbling  im-  on  on  the  .screen,  and  let  ing  it  bined  sorties    of  girerrilla  units 

.semi-traditionalism     in     Blue  ages.     Simetimes   whole    films  happen    without    any    mtellec-  -     AnT'agai neater     "Th. 

rng    them    and    looking    at    the    Moses,  to  the  pa.sting  of  objects  such  as  the  songs,  are  devoted  tual  interference.  Partisans  murdered  us,  just  as 

stars.  Here  there  were  no  city    on  the  film  itself,  film  collage,  Purely  to  visual  beauty,  but  in        Brakhage  s   films  carry  with  those  whom  they  were  fighting 

lights    to   make   the   stars  dim    as   in    Moth  Light.    These  two  Dog  Star  Man,  at  least  in  part  them  the  heavy  weight  of  hon-  did  .  .  .  The  self-same  men  and 

and    the    air    was    ocean    and    elements    bring    about    a    rare  ",    we   find    the    intensity   and  esty  and  intensity  perhaps  only  women    who    braved    death    .11 

clear.  The  constellations  were    honesty     with     his     art.      For  the  punishment  rampant  again,  to  break  through  our  rustcov-  the    fight    against    the    invader 

familiar,  but  a  little  altered,  it   Brakhage     t  h  e     statement     of  Although  there  is  no  conven-  ^^^^  jkulls  into  a  realm  of  true  applauded    his   relentless    cam 


seemed  '  by    the    thousands    of   many    directors   in    studios    all   tional  drama  in  these  films  it  is   delight 


miles    I    had    traveled.    I   could  over  the  world:  "Oh  if  I  could  interesting  to  draw   a   parallel 

not  tell  which  formations  were  have  only   done  what  I   want-  between  Brakhage's  work  and 

only   Southern.    I   saw   meteors  ed!"  is  only  an  excuse.  Do  what  at   least  one   philosophical   un- 

leave    yellow    trails   above    me.  you   want,   open   up   your   eyes  dercurrent      in      contemporary 

After  we  anchored  for  the  first  and    see,    don't   let   the    indus-  drama:    the    theme    of    puni.sh- 

night,  I  heard  the  indescribable  trial  clamps,  the  whole  of  the  ment.   Just  as  in  Osborn's  Look 

sound    of    the     wind     passing  Hollywood    machine,    lay    their  Back    in   Anger  Jimmy    Porter 

through  the  palm  trees;  this  is  Goldfinger  on  your  eyes.    And  assaults  Allison  and   the  audi- 


paign     against    our    survival  " 


J  don't  care  how  much  you  From    this    account    of    the 
moan  Ukrainian  reaction  to  "the  final 
Funeral  train's  coming*  solution"   it  would  appear  that 
Vow  got  to  get  on,  in  the  Ukraine  the  Jews   were 
YoM  got  to  sit  before  my  God  confronted     by     a     population 
in  judgment  whose  active  hostility  even  ex- 
One  of  these  days.  ceeded  that  of  the  "aryan"  pop- 
Gary  Davis  ulacc  in  Poland. 
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PetMT  Saiovic 
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haiku  for  friends 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  ia  a  segment  of  a  manuscript. 

Brother  Neill  Daniele,  late  of  the  East  coast,  confronted 
the  continental  end  awhile  before  Thanksgiving  of  Year 
1963.  getting  broke  quickly.  Finally  in  San  Francisco,  he 
had  inadmissable  hopes  that  this  must  represent  some 
sort  of  journey's  end-  Whether  or  no,  at  least  he  managed 
to<  sneak  a  free  ride  up  Powell  Street.  Then  it  was  back  in 
the  beginning  rains  again,  wandering  through  the  dis- 
located streets-  San  Frisco  in  its  rainy  season  all  damp 
chilly  horror  for  the  destitute.  Shaggy  Neill  blended  right 
in  with  the  North  Beach  scenery,  except  for  an  innocent 
face-  and  that  mostly  obscured,  in  the  glommy  gloom. 

In  the  Hot  Dog  Palace  at  Columbus  Grant  and  Broadway  there 
are  always  lots  motheaten  mangy  types  flopping  around  and 
spending  no  money;  it's  a  rutting  hole  for  the  lower-class 
remnants  of  the  San  Francisco  Beat.  So  Neill  naturally  wan- 
dered m  too,  and  with  a  few  miserable  shivers  settled  into  the 
routine.  That's  a  round  of  scrounging  cigarets,  lifting  up  your 
feet  for  the  floor  to  be  swept  under  them,  getting  free  water, 
leaking  in  the  John.  Weekend  nights  the  cops  come  in  and 
check  identifications  for  no  good  reason,  or  the  inhabitants  go 
on  the  street  awhile  to  panhandle.  Those  streets  burble  with 
little  neon  signis  where  the  nightclubs  and  jazzclubs  and  res- 
taurants sit  behind  the  sidewalks,  and  Chinatown  Chinese  are 
mixed  in  with  suited  saturday-night  people  and  intellects  and 
bums.  Aside  from  panhandling  the  only  other  thing  that  Palace 
people  do  is  go  flop  in  their  little  residenee-hotel  rooni^  and 
play  chess  or  the  jukebox.  And  much  time  spent  looking 
blankly  out  the  piate  window. 

Neill  drank  water  and  lifted  his  feet  and  played  chess.  It  was 
a  Friday  night  he  requisitioned  a  set  from  the  oxish  counter- 
girl  ana  went  around  looking  for  a  game.  One  scrawny  person 
sitting  in  the  jukebox  comer  yipped  out  "Yeah  Yeah '  and 
Neill  brought  the  set  over-  "Glad  to  meetcha,"  he  said  in  a 
chummy  hitchhiker's  way.  "Do  you  play  well?  I  don't,  really." 
"Yeah  Yeah"  the  guy  said.  Close  up  he  looked  peevish  and 
still  scrawny.  So  Neill  went  on  brightly, 

"Been  living  in  San  Francisco  long?"  His  partner  more  or  lea* 
accidently  knocked  the  men  off  the  table;  Neill  scrunched 
himjielf  under  the  table  to  pick  them  out  from  the  cigaret  butU 
and  soggy  napkins.  Up  above  he  heard  "Dixie"  whistled  off 
key.  and  the  foot  by  his  right  ear  started  stomping  on  a  black 
pawn.  Eventually  Neill  squirmed  back  to  surface  level. 
"My  name's  Neill,'*  he  said,  brightly  as  ever;  for  he  was  quite 
past  caring,  for  a  long  time  now. 

"Awright.  awright.  so  my  name  in  Deejay.  All  I  want  is  a  room 
somewhere,"   the  other  said. 
"Huh." 

"With   lots  of  hair." 

"Urn,"  Neill  mumbled,  thinking.  This  is  getting  us  nowhere- 
saying.  "We  don't  really  need  that  pawn  anyway,  we  can  sub- 
stitute for  it  later-  if  you  really  want  to  play,  that  is." 
"Yeah  Yeah"  Deejay  said,  and  they  played  it.  The  game:  P-K4, 
P-K4  Kt-KB-3.  Kt-KB3;  B-QB4,  P-Q4;  PXP,  P-K5;  Kt-Q4. 
KtXP;  BXKt,  QXB;  P-QB3,  B-KKt5.  Q-QKt3,  QXQ;  PXQ,  i 
B-Q3;  0-0,  O-O;  Kt-QKt5,  SRP-QR3;  KtXB,  PXKt;  R-R4, 
P-<J4  P-QB4,  P-Q5;  P-QB5.  Kt-B3;  R-Kl,  R-Kl;  Kt-R3,  B-B4; 
Kt  B4,  P-Q6;  Kt-Q6,  R-K4;  KtXQKtP,  R-QKtl;  KtR5.  KtKKt; 
RXKt  RXRP;  P-KB3,  R-QKt4;  R-R5,  RXQBP;  PXP,  BXP; 
RXB.  RXR;  RXR.  RXBch;  K-KB2.  KKtP-KKt3;  R-Q4,  R-Q8; 
RXP  R-QB8;  R-Q6,  R1QB7;  RXRP,  RXKPch;  K-KKtl,  RXP; 
R-R8ch.  K.-KKt2;  R-K8  when  Deejay  saying  "This  is  the  shit-- 
tiest  game  I  ever  played  let's  forget  it"  shoved  the  set,  board 
and  men,  over  on  tiie  floor.  'And  I  ooii  t  care  if  you  had  a  pawn 
up^  on  me,  see?  Shaddup!"  Of  course  Neill  wasn't  about  to  say 
anything  anyway.  Deejay  went  ranting  on  "I  know  who  you 
are,  don't  think  you  can  fool  me  boy,  hooooo,  1  know  what 
your  game  is.  Get  a  pawn  up  on  me,  huh%  I  know  you  fella 
but  get  this.  I'm  not  s^oing  back,  not  in  a  hundred  years,  under- 
stan,    not   mo   hah   hooooo   doc    nosir!" 

"But  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  Neill  put  in. 
"Look    forget  it,  forget  it,  we  know  where  we  stand,  Hooooo." 
A  skinny  catatonic  went  swimming  his  way  through  the  Palace- 
"Hey  Magoo!  Hey."  Deejay  yelled. 

"Uumin,  Deejay,  Uuummin,"  Magoo  mumbled  and  kept  swim- 
ming on  out  again. 

"Well,  so  long,'  Neill  said,  having  decided  it  was  time  to  go. 
"Hey,  where" re  you  going,  sit  down, "  Deejay  said,  "What's  your 
name?" 

"Uh,  my  name's  Neill." 

"Hoooo.  That  was  Magoo  Mandelowitz,  very  good  friend  of 
mine.You  just  get  here?  You  got  a  place  to  stay?  What're  you 
doin  around  here  man?  Want  some  crystals,  good  price?  Got 
any  money?  Know  anybody?"  Neill  couldn't  answer  so  Deejay 
went  on  "Cops  after  you-  you  on  the  lam?  uh?  What'd  you  do 
before  you  came  here,  um,  Neill." 

"Weil,"  Neill  said,  "I  taught  highschool  for  a  while  .  .  .  and  I 
was  in  a  monastery  for  a  while  .  .  .  and  I've  been  wandering 
around  for  a  wliile  .  .  .  " 

*'Uh-huh.  Yeah.  Yeah."  Deejay  mumbled.  There  they  were,  and 
they  had,in  the  most  classical  sense,  nothing  to  say  to  each  other. 
"Monk.  Yeah.  Hey  if  you  don't  have  any  money  how  long's  it 
been  since  you  eaten  anything?" 


Time   is  a   flowing 
ri^er  contotiiMig   woHhw^ 
but  eorHi,  sky  and  you. 

Tke   forest  it  dork 

Ttie  trees  ore  blooming   now,  os 

tke     sunlight  peers  tkrougk. 

Borboro  Appelt 


I  sKoll  never  undcritoiid  you 
Kor  tke  silence  tkot  you  moke 


New  York  Gty  witk  alt  its  noise 
Never  spoke  louder  tkon  your  feors. 

Rickord  Jocobsen 


Three  loves 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  a  flashback  from,  a  manuscript  entitled 

1  Will  Take  The  Clouds  Away. 


lything 

"Well,  a  couple  of  days  I  guess,"  said  Neill,  though  it  mightn't 
have  been  strictly  true. 

"Days!  Wow!  How  can  you  stand  it!  Wow!  I  understand!  Youre 
an  ASCETIC!  Wow!  I  understand!  Hooooo."  It  was  wonderful, 
for  Deejay.  Sleeping  in  cactus!  Sitting  on  a  pole  for  thirty  years! 
The  guy  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing.  Of  cour.se!  How  could 
you  really  know  you  were  going  around  the  world  pulverizing 

(Continued  on  Page  C) 


Intelligent  conversations  —  I  had  more  in- 
telligent  conversations  in   my    w'ight   weeks   in 
the  Berkshires  than  most  professors  liave  dur- 
ing  their  academic   careers.    And   usually,   the 
more   intelligent   the    conversations    were,    the 
more  simple  they  were,  the  more  basic.    And 
the  more  intelligent  they  grew  the  less  I  found 
myself  talking  from  my  mind,  and  the  more  I 
found    myself    talking    from   the    heart.     They 
were  remarkable  these  summer  conversations. 
Remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  for  purity,  for 
ttieir  lack  of  corruption  and  perversion.    They 
were  musical,  too.    They  were  rather  like  De- 
bussy, tranquil,  lambent,  utterly  peaceful,  never 
a  harsh  note,  never  a  dissonance,  always  milky, 
ftlmy,    wrapped   in    gauze,    always   lake   water 
and   stars  and   the  frozen    glow   of   the   moon, 
always  blue  gills  and  islands  and  running  rain- 
drops, always  sand  castles  with  pink  tulips  fly- 
ing from  them,  never  neurosy,  never  a  shady 
figure  —  a  shadow  dancing  in  the  forest  run- 
ning after  you  with  a  knife,  never  any  of  this 
nonsense  —  that  is  only  once,  and  that  was  with 
Margie. 

With  Margie  lying  do^vn  in  tlie  graveyard, 
listening  to  her  tell  me  stories  long  hidden  and 
forbidden,  listening  to  her  tell  me  of  the  sister 
whose  beauty  she  is  jealous  of,  of  her  mother, 
the  singer,  t^e  nymphomaniac,  the  hypochon- 
driac, the  dipsomaniac,  of  her  grandmother  who 
she  ha.sn't  seen  in  fifteen  years  who  is  rotting 
away  in  some  asylum  in  California.  And  then 
we  would  stop  to  kiss,  to  kiss  over  your  dirty 
corpse  perhaps,  and  then  Margie  wotild  take 
another  drink,  and  light  up  a  fresh  cigarette, 
her  57th  of  the  evening,  and  we  would  talk 
about  the  impressionists,  or  may^  it  was  about 
her  suicide  attempt.  And  then  it  was  a  week 
later  and  we  are  still  in  the  graveyard  and  we 
.see  Abby  and  Barlow  walking,  and  we  yell  out 
weird  ghost  calls  to  scare  them  and  it  works, 
and  we  laugh  about  this,  but  my  pleasure  is 
short  lived. 

I  am  restless  and  afraid.  Don't  you  know  I 
am  recovering  now  from  a  deep  hurt  suffered 
just  one  month  ago?  I  do  not  like  you  Margie 
and  I  am  also  afraid.  I  Io.st  too  much  of  my 
youth  a  little  while  back  with  the  one  who  hurt 
me.  now  I  don't  want  to  hear  your  dark  and 
chilling  stories.  To  me  they  are  just  so  much 
horseshit  not  to  be  endured. 

An  hour  later.  We  are  sitting  on  the  porch 
of  the  people  you  work  for.  You  are  a  mother's 
helper  and  you  take  care  of  their  little  kid 
Jaime.  You  love  Jaime,  but  when  you  see  me 
kiss  her  head  and  fondle  her,  you  think  that 
is  a  little  off  color.  We  are  sitting  on  your  porch, 
listening  to  the  crickets  swoon,  to  the  dogs  bark. 
Little  Johnny  Panusavitch  runs  across  the  lawn 
with  his  friends.  You  tell  me  that  he  is  a  ter- 
rific painter,  but  that  he  is  ashamed  of  his  gift. 
But  now  I  want  to  see  your  opus,  I  want  to  know 
if  you  really  do  paint.  I  want  to  know  if  you 
are  a  fraud.  I  showed  you  the  book  I  wrote, 
that  was  a  kind  of  proof,  now  you  must  show  me 
your  paintings.  But  you  don't  want  to.  Your 
good  ones  are  at  home,  you  don't  like  what  you 
have  with  you,  I  am  begging  you  to  show  me 
so  you  finally  disappear  into  the  house  and 
when  you  come  out  again  you  have  your  port- 
folio —  you,  and  your  fat  black  eyes  are  danc- 
ing.  I  like  your  work,  especially  one  oi  a  col- 


ored boy  and  girl  fishing  by  a  bridge,  with  some 
birds  flying  in  the  background.  I  ask  you  if  I 
can  have  it  and  you  kiss  me.  You  tell  me  that 
the  picture  is  called  "What  love  is  ubout." 

But  now  it  is  over  and  I  have  nothing  el.se  to 
say  to  you  I  can  think  of  nothing  to  say.    You 
are  older  than  me  and  I  can't  relax,  and  laugh, 
and  be  a  baby.    I  tell  you  now  of  the   fight  I 
just    had    with   my   mother.     (Your   eyes  show 
pity.)    I  tell  you  that  I  must  go  home  now  and 
make  up  with  her  and  that  I  will  return  in  one 
hour.    (You  nod  your  big  round  head.)    I  take 
the  picture  and  put  it  under  my  jacket,  for  out- 
side a  light  rain  is  falling.    Walking  slowly  over 
the  dark  wet  grass,  I  begin  to  go  uphill  towards 
Sandy's    place.    I  turn   the   corner   and    run.    I 
am  free,   liberated  on  my  own.    I  run  fast  to- 
wards Sandy's.    Wherever  Sandy  goes  he  Ukes 
with  him  a  pack  of  cards,  a  bottle  of  gin,  and 
Tropic  of  Cancer.   Sandy  was  the  first  hedoni.st 
I  ever  met,  even  more  of  a  hedonist  than  Gene. 
His  lack  of  concern  for  the  state  of  the  world 
was  saintly.    His  di.sinterest  in  education,  poli- 
tics, and  the  future  of  man  was  profound.   With. 
Sandy  I  had  the  best  fun  of  my  life.   The  beau- 
tiful  thing  was   that  whenever   he   was   happy 
he    -said    so.    and    what's    more    he    smiled,    he 
laughed,  he  gurgled.    He  was  3  skinny  sh^^rt  lit- 
tle Jewish  boy  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  a  lonif 
thin  nose  and  protruding  tt»eth   When  he  smiled, 
the  smile  took  up  half  his  face     Yet  I  thotjght 
him   good   looking.     Everyone   liked   Sandy;    he 
was  the  idol  of  the  little  kids  around  the  Shove, 
and  everyone  liked   his  family  too. 

It  was  very  hard  to  have  a  bad  time  with 
Sandy.  He  is  the  person  everyone  likes  to  have 
at  his  party.  With  Sandy  I  had  feasts  and  r>»r- 
ties,  we  wont  to  Birdland  together,  we  went 
and  saw  Monk  toaother.  and  on  that  night 
when  my  old  friend  Dennis  dropped  in  on  me 
unexpectedly  (without  cn.4i  of  course).  Sandy 
who  had  just  been  introduced  to  him  paid  his 
way  for  the  concert  without  a  second  thougtit. 

With  Sandy  I  played  badminton,  and  went 
swimming  With  .Sandy  f  rrm  off  to  Atlantic 
City  to  play  with  those  gargantuan  waves  And 
there,  riding  with  the  waves,  crashing  with  the 
brerikors,  nmnim?  along  the  sand  laughing, 
walking  alone  the  boardwalk  lau[;hing  while 
t\vo  girls  tried  to  pick  us  up.  Tliere  in  Atlantic 
City  I  foimd  tho  snnrcme  peace  that  one  think.i 
one  will  never  find  but  with  Sandy  T  fcwmd  it? 
With  Sandy  it  was  always  jazz  and  laughing 
and  .<nvimming  and  Mnhlr^r  md  Inuqhing  nnd 
dating,  and  partips  and  drifting  down  the  Like 
nnd  an^lvzine  Margie  and  laughing  and  of 
course  Abby  Abbv  is  Sandy's  sister  and  I 
loved  her  ^  mnrh  that  when  I  went  to  his  pi  ire 
r  never  reallv  knew  who  T  was  ?oing  to  s*»e. 
Abby  w??s  only  fryurfeon  h\fi  her  fnre  anii  h^>dy 
looked  ^bout  If?  and  shf»  was  really  a  d^rjin^ 
little  thing  to  looV  at  But  tbout?h  she  |r>^rryf 
attention  and  lovyf  to  «?how  off  if  wa-?  donr»  in 
an  '♦hsoliifely  unnrotentio'"?  r»lmo«<f  .aneelir  way. 
She  loved  to  wear  her  little  bikini,  and  hf»r 
form  fitting  Efowns  to  temnt  me  and  the  o♦^'*r 
boy?,  and  when  we  would  all  he  lying  on  the 
crifw  at  a  Tancflewood  concert;  she  wonM  <i'>y 
things  |ik<».  "Karl  do  yon  have  anything  to 
^Jiirk**"  She  would  alwavq  rome  out  with  tti^v^© 
nn'''elosq  little  gems,  and  when  I  was  with  her 
I  did  nothing?  but  latigh 
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Monsieur  is  later  to  discover,  written  inside 
the  rnatvhbook:  .  .  .  "Nicole"  und,  ostensibly, 
her  telephone  number. 


Time  and  Content  in  the  Film 


\ 


Time,  in  terms  of  art,  is  tiie  irrelevant  abso- 
lute. Time  to  the  real  content  of  an  art  form 
has  generally  no  relation,  since  the  art  form 
exists  as  a  closed  system,  as  a  finished  conscious- 
ness —  and,  closed  and  finished  on  our  own 
terms.  Time,  as  the  absent  identity  of  any  dura- 
tional form,  exists  therefore  in  a  context  other 
than  the  form's  strictly  "present"  context;  but 
where  these  two  contexts  are  dramatically 
juxtaposed — or  where  the  artist  effectively  in- 
terposes Time  into  a  form — they  become  mo- 
mentarily the  same  context,  or  one  reality;  they 
are,  then,  dramatically  irrelevant,  and  thus 
highly  relevant  to  each  other. 

Where  are  such  instances  most  apt?  If  lit- 
erature— of  the  art  forms  involving  duration  as 
opposed  to,  or  in  addition  to,  space — represents 
the  dimension  of  what  cannot  be  seen,  motion 
pictures  represent  a  dimension  of  what  can  be 
seen.  Literature  is  assumably  the  more  valuable 
art,  perhaps  because  it  is  the  more  obviously 
closed  system  (i.e..  in  control  of  the  creating  ef- 
fort and  the  resulting  response).  Whereas  the 
medium  of  literature  represents  a  necessity,  the 
medium  of  motion  pictures  represents  an  inven- 
tion. To  some  people,  the  latter  is  a  bastard  of 
the  former,  or  at  least  a  difluse  concoction  of 
various  arts  and  non-arts.  Really,  the  differ- 
ences between  literature  and  motion  pictures 
are  more  elusive,  and  perhaps  illusive,  to  de- 
scribe than  may  seem  at  first.  (Add  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  theatre  and  you  have  an  even 
more  involved  problem  of  differences.)  If  of 
the  two,  however,  literature  is  the  more  closed 
system  and  consequently  the  more  controlled, 
it  also  does  not  admit  the  dramatic  irrele- 
Vancies  of  content  as  easily  or  as  well  as  do 
motion  pictures.  The  literary  work  is,  say,  the 
duration  and  the  imagined  (or  ideational) 
sipace,  but  the  film  is  the  duration  and  the  evi- 
dent space.  It  is  also  (post  1930  or  so)  evident 
sound.  A  Cinerama  movie  a  few  years  back, 
1  believe,  even  included  filling  the  theatre  with 
appropriate  and  finely  calculated  odors  at  the 
proper  moments.  The  picture  was  popularly 
unsuccessful,  served  as  no  precedent — and  was, 
I  daresay,  cinematically  fallacious.  The  3-D 
concept  is  similarly  mistaken  I  think.  The  film 
form  is,  after  all,  not  a  receptacle  for  the  dem- 
onstration of  variously  associated  senses,  but 
(potentially)  a  particular  context  of  carefully 
balanced  ideas  and  feelings.  Art  is  not  intended 
to  reproduce  life  but  to  understand  it;  and  so 
the  art  form  is  not  a  facsimile  of  life  but  a 
simulacrum  of  it. 

The  film,  then,  has  these  added  dimensions  at 
its  disposal:  sound  and  evident  space  (a  space 
that  can  be  presented  from  variable  and  unlim- 
ited view-points,  and  from  the  various  senses 
of  "double-exposure"),  the  independence  of  this 
space  and  sound,  and  the  cross-relations  of  these 
potentially  independent  elements  (In  literature, 
say,  this  independence  is  less  possible  since  lit- 
erary space  is  taken  partially  to  be  imagined 
or  ideational).  There  are,  of  course,  many  finer 
distinctions,  and  the  further  complication  that 
literary  form  is  part  of  the  narrative  element 
in  film  form.  This  literary-narrative  element — 
to  illustrate — is  carried  to  its  maximal  extreme 
in  films  that  are  little  more  than  photographed 
plays,  and  to  a  minimal  extreme  in  the  cinemat- 
ic fragmentation  of  such  films  as  8'^  and  Last 
l^ear  at  Marienbad. 

What  we  see  in  serious  art  theatres  are,  by 
and   large,   respectable   cinematic   efforts — win- 
ner of  this  or  that  award,  the  work  of  an  al- 
ready established  director,  or  a  revival.  Many 
more  "art"    (experimental)   films  we  don't  see, 
however,    are    the    ones    that    really    miss    the 
grade.   Their  demerits,  as  of  similar-quality  ef- 
forts in  other  art  media,  are  obvious — but  they 
are,  in  film,  results  particularly  of  being  unable 
to     control     the    medium's    added     dimensions 
(added,  as  before  noted,  to  the  plain  literary- 
narrative  framework).    "Placement  of  camera," 
for  example,  "is  cinematic  inflection"  (Chaplin, 
Autobiography),   and    in   this   sort  of  film  "in- 
flection" will  be  either  unskilled  or  simply  un- 
felt.    Such  films  arc,  in  any   number  of  ways, 
entirely  too  fragmented  and  incoherent  to  admit 
any  real  "dramatic  irrelevancy" — which  is  the 
Jteynotc  of  a  well-structured  film.    The  defini- 
tion of  a  durational  art  form,  anyway,  is  essen- 
tially the  boundary  between  the  reality  of  abso- 
lute-time and  the  reality  of  time  made  relative 
by  its  integration  into  a  finished  consciousness 
or  closed  system.   The  true  art  form  is  thus  one 
reality.    But    the   unsuccessful    film,   suggested 
here  (really,  the  tendency  to  this  sort  of  film), 
has  too  many  "holes,"  it  admixes  discrete  real- 
ities  of   time.     This   admixture    dishonors    and 
annihilates  itself,  and  it  represents  simply  the 
disintegration  of  the  absolute  and  the  n  '.ative, 
of  form  and  content.    The  interposition  of  one 
context   in   another  is,  then,    impossible,   since 
the  film's  own,  integral,  sense  of  time  is  missing. 
What,  therefore,  is  a  film's  significant  sense 
of  time?    Well,  its  absolute  sense  is  the  film's 
being  an  integrated  and  well-structured  whole; 
and  this,  is,  specifically,  a  matter  of  the  film's 
form.   The  film's  content,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
itself  a  relative  sense  of  time — and  this  is  ex- 
amined more  specifically. 

By  a  significant  sense  of  time  in  the  content 
of  a  picture  I  mean  more  than  an  historical 
sense,  more  than  the  common  dramatic  sense. 
It  is  something  far  more  complex  than  a  nar- 
rative "element  of  time" — e.g.,  a  flashback,  an 
expectant  moment.  Neither  does  it  constitute 
random  manipulations  of  "time"  as  merely  a 
cinematic  trick.  What  I  am  thinking  of  involves 
two  things:  the  director's  general  feeling  of  (or 
consciousness  of)  the  content  of  his  work;  and 
specific,  often  "irrelevant,"  intrusions  of  Time 
into  the  content  of  the  work. 

The  fir.4  aspect  is  a  kind  of  self -consciousness, 
but  less  a  consciousness   of  form  than  a  con- 
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sciousness  of  content,  if  this  means  anything. 
This  aspect  is  naturally  undefined,  but  it  may 
be  evident — let  us  say  a  posteriori — in  light  of 
certain  manifestations  of  it  in  a  work.  1  take 
examples — one  favorable,  the  other  not — from 
Renoir's  Rules  of  the  Game  and  Godard's  A 
Woman  is  a  Woman. 

In  the  society  farce  Rules  of  the  Game  we 
have  a  phenomenal  house  party  at  a  Marquis* 
phenomenal  chateau;  there  are  brawls,  dis- 
guises, pranks,  inconstancies;  there  is  a  brutal 
hunting  sequence  in  the  fields,  and  later,  around 
tiie  chateau,  a  mad  gun-chase  and  -ambush 
involving  rival  lovers.  Amid  the  commotion, 
Renoir,  the  buffoon-catalyst  in  the  film,  yowls: 
•'How  long  is  this  farce  going  to  last?"  Then  in 
one  of  the  final  scenes,  in  front  of  the  chateau 
at  night,  he  stands  alone  at  the  top  of  a  dark, 
stone  staircase  and,  with  back  to  the  screen 
mimes  the  conducting  or  controlling  of  an  audi- 
ence.   And,  in  a   somewhat  detached   moment. 


Memory  of  a  Women 
Not  Yet  a  Child 

The  frozen  flomes  of  autumn   lightly  foil 

In  feors  hidden  in  her  smile. 

While  on  her  separate  path,  caught  in  the 

thrall 
Of  outumn  tears  ond  spring   foil  love. 
She  strolls  to  meet  the  nakedness  of 
Winter,  innocent  of  guile. 

By  S.  Diomondstone 


he  confides  in  the  Marquise  his  awful  despair, 
that  not  having  communicated  with  an  audience 
is  something  he  feels  he  has  most  missed. 

In  the  New  Wave  A  Woman  is  a  Woman  we 
have  a  conglomeration  of  spotted  incidents  and 
vague  desires  (e.g..  Silence.  "Are  you  afraid?" 
— "I  don't  know." — "What  do  you  want  to  do?" 
^"1  don't  know.  What  do  you  want  to  do?"). 
It  is  a  weak  product  of  a  potentially  interesting 
director  (Jean-Luc  Godard).  At  one  point,  some 
of  the  cronies  having  an  allusive  chat  in  a  lo- 
cal cafe,  Jean-Paul  Belmondo  turns  close-up 
to  the  camera  and  winks,  remarking  something 
like,  ".  .  .  Burt  Lancaster,  my  friend."  Toward 
the  end,  Anna  Karina,  who's  spent  much  of  the 
film-time  employed  in  a  strip  tease  joint,  also 
turns  to  the  camera  and  says:  "I  don't  know  if 
this  is  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  masterpiece." 

The  director's  feeling  of  content,  when  suc- 
cessful, will  enable  him  to  integrate  into  his 
film,  and  occasionally  highlight,  minute  details 
or  "irrelevancies,"  or  even  the  implicit  rela- 
tion of  his  control  to  the  audience's  response. 
Rules  of  the  Game,  Truffaut's  Shoot  the  Piano 
Player,  Bergman's  The  Silence — these  are  films 
where  the  director's  control  of  content  and  his 
relation  to  the  audience  are  significant.  As  for 
minute  details  or  "irrelevancies,"  one  thinks  of 
reflective  agencies  (a  mirror,  glass,  a  pond),  in- 
ternal decoratives  (tapestry,  vases),  some  sort 
of  flower,  a  music  theme.  In  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sense,  we  can  see  even  "time"  used  as  a 
significant  "intrusion"  or  "irrelevancy,"  yet 
only  a  manifestation  of  "Time"  used  as  an  in- 
tegrating theme  of  the  whole  film.  A  dramatic 
example  is  Truffaut's  Jules  and  Jim. 

Now  this  picture  is  exceedingly  complex  and 
involved,  but  to  the  degree  that  it  is  successful 
it  is,  I  think,  a  picture  about  time.     Is  it  his- 
torical intent  or  individual  psychology?     It  is 
both;  but,  curiously,  social  criticism  is  a  minor, 
even  non-existent  factor  here.    Social  setting  is 
less  real  than  historical  evolution,  and  this  his- 
torical evolution  parallels  the  evolution  of  per- 
sonal relationships  among  the  three  main  char- 
acters.   The  changes  are  sweeping;  but  Truffaut 
provides  a  counterpoint  to  these  historical  and 
psychological  evolutions,  the  thematic  progres- 
sion, in  various  cinematic  techniques  and  scenic 
reliefs.    Some  cinematic  techniques:  the  tempo 
of  the  photography,  which  is  wild  and  unstable 
at  the  beginning,  becoming  increasingly   quiet 
and  conventional  as  the  picture  progresses;  the 
mood  of  the  music,  which  is  skittish  and  quick 
at  the  beginning,  becoming  increasingly  reflec- 
tive and  somber;  various  "textures"  stylistic  of 
the  period  (e.g.,  streets,  clothing),  or  angles  of 
psychologic     concentration      (e.g.,     Katherine's 
face,  when  she  first  appears);  certain  "freeze" 
shots  (of  which  I  shall  say  more  later).    Some 
scenic  reliefs  (there  are  many  from  beginning 
to  end):  the  seaside  repose;  Jim's  improvisation- 
al  story  about  the  dead  soldier  and  his  distant 
fiancee;  the  nocturnal  country  scene  where  Jim 
is  sawing  wood,  Jules  recites  a  German   lyric 
from  the  balcony,  and  Katherine  looks  on;  the 
moment   of   temporary    reconciliation    between 
Jules  and  Katherine,  in  his  room,  as  Jules  tells 
his  tearful  wife  Ihe  keynote  of  a  Chinese  play 
("  T  am  the  unhappiest  man  in  the  world  be- 
cause I  have  two  wives — the  first,  and  the  sec- 
ond.' "). 

There  are,  further,  various  denotative  mani- 
festations of  "time"  in  the  film.  There  is  the 
beginning,  just  prior  to  World  War  1,  and  the 
end,  just  prior  to  World  War  II:  at  the  begin- 
ning, when  Katherine  outraces  Jules  and  Jim 
across  a  bridge  by  taking  an  unexpected  head 
start,  she  is  wearing  male  clothes;  and  at  the 
end,  when  Katherine  purposefully  drives  Jim 
and  herself  off  a  broken  bridge,  she  is  again 
wearing  male  clothes.  In  between,  we  have  the 
devalution  of  the  bohemian  ideal   (the  Jules- 
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Jim  prototype);  and,  by  parallel,  the  interpola- 
tion of  newsreel  footage  throughout  the  picture, 
culminating  with  the  film-within-film  of  Ger- 
man book-burnings  in  the  thirties,  and  the  im- 
plicit rise  of  fascism.  The  correspondence  here 
of  historical  event — the  film  setting — to  indi- 
vidual event — Katherine's  deceit,  or  mock  de- 
feminization — is  no  extraneous  time-matter. 

We  can  recognize  some  strange,  more  specific 
manifes;tations  of  time  in  this  film: 
' — One  moment  Jules  and  Jim  are  looking  at 
slides  of  Greek  statues  ("They  decide  to  go 
there,"  says  the  commentator).  They  are 
looking  at  the  statues  in  Greece.  The  next 
moment  we  see  a  train  station  in  Paris  ("They 
returned  to  Paris  .  .  .,"  says  the  commenta- 
tor). 
— Jim  presents  three  theatre  tickets  for  that  eve- 
ning. It  is  afternoon.  Jules  picks  up  an  hour- 
glass and  turns  it  over,  saying:  "When  all 
the  sand  has  passed  to  the  bottom  we  shall 
get  dressed." 
—Jim  is  to  meet  Katherine  at  a  cafe  at  seven 
o'clock.  He  arrives  a  few  minutes  late.  She 
is  not  there.  He  waits,  has  several  cofl"ees  (an- 
other man,  alone  in  the  background,  has  a 
ludicrous  pile  of  saucers  on  his  table,  sig- 
nifying as  many  cofl"ees).  Jim  is  checking 
his  watch  and  finally  leaves,  about  eight. 
Just  then,  Katherine  arrives;  she  looks 
around,  and  walks  out  as  a  horse  and  closed 
carriage  passes  on  the  street. 
•^^At  the  train  station  Katherine  and  Jim  meet 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  They  shake 
hands  or  smile  a  bit.  The  tone  is  casual  and 
inconsequential,  or  just  empty. 
*^The  three  are  sitting  together  in  a  chalet  room 
with  nothing  much  to  say.  Jules  asks,  "What 
time  is  it?"  Jim  answers,  "Twenty  past  one." 
Jules  says:  "An  angel  always  passes  over  the 
house  at  twenty  past  the  hour  f  Pause]  .  .  . 
also  at  twenty  minutes  before  the  hour."  This 
is  very  subtly  like  Jules,  particularly  of  his 
relationship  to  his  young  daughter  Sabine— 
but  nothing  further  is  said  of  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  D) 

Three  Loves 

(Continued  jrom  Page  A) 
But  on  this  night  as  I  flee  to  her  house,  and 
then  stop  suddenly  as  I  see  her  walking  on  the 
road,  on  this  night  I  feel  differently.  I  put  my 
arm  around  her  and  we  walk  towards  the 
Stockbridge  beach.  Just  two  days  ago  she  and 
Cherry  and  Sandy  and  I  drove  out  to  an  Amuse- 
ment park  in  Springfield  and  laughed  away 
the  afternoon.  But  when  Cherry  and  Sandy 
left  us,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  car  with  her  it 
would  get  quiet  and  serious  and  I  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  This  was  before  I  took 
Cherry,  when  I  was  still  Margie's  property,  but 
with  this  beautiful  Communism  that  we  prac- 
ticed everyone  got  with  everyone  else  so  that 
it  didn't  matter.  Anyhow  I'd  have  my  hands 
all  over  her,  but  I  couldn't  kiss  her,  because 
we  both  knew  she  was  really  too  young  no  mat- 
ter how  she  might  act,  or  what  she  might  say. 
But  as  I  say  this  night  is  difl"erent,  and  I  am 
much  too  passionate  to  really  think  at  all.  We 
walk  slowly  to  the  beach.  With  Abby  the  words 
flow  out  of  me  like  rivers,  there  is  no  efl'ort 
just  the  flowing  motion.  When  we  get  to  the 
beach  I  go  to  the  Boys'  Bath  House  and  put 
Margie's  picture  there.  I  have  no  more  use  for 
her,  but  her  picture  mustn't  get  wet. 

Abby  was  such  a  bright  youngster.  When 
she  gave  her  views  on  marriage  or  religion  she 
sounded  like  the  social  counselor.  When  she 
was  alone  with  me,  she  stopped  doing  sumjner- 
saults  or  sticking  her  tongue  out  or  asking  if  I 
had  anything  to  suck,  instead  she  talked  quietly 
about  her  cello  playing  or  about  Krushchev, 
what  difl"erence  did  it  make  anyway? 

Sitting  down  now  on  somebody's  porch,  the 
rain  falling  lightly  I  am  acting  like  a  fool  and 
I  ask  her  for  a  kiss. 

"But  Karl  you're  my  brother's  friend."  And 
she  bats  her  eyela.shes  at  me,  so  I  put  my  tongue 
into  her  mouth  and  she  draws  away, 

*'I  don't  like  to  kiss  that  way."  I  start  to 
laugh.  What  an  idiot  I  am,  to  try  to  ruin  some- 
thing so  lovely  with  Abby.  To  try  to  make 
cornplicatcd  something  so  simple. 

"Really  Karl,  it's  just  a  matter  of  opinion, 
isn't  it?" 

"Next  year  I'm  going  to  take  you  out  the  first 
weekend.  You'll  be  16  then  and  things  will  be 
difl"erent." 

A  week  later  Sandy  and  T  throw  a  surprise 
party  for  Abby.  I  never  saw  a  girl  so  happy 
in  my  life.  I  suppose  it  is  a  wonderful  feeling 
to  walk  into  a  dark  room  and  have  all  your 
friends  jump  out  at  you  with  open  arms.  At 
the  end  of  the  party  when  all  the  nine-year-olds 
were  home,  when  the  games  and  dancing  were 
over,  George  and  I  dragged  her  outside  and 
kissed  the  hell  out  of  her.  He  would  hold  her 
and  I  would  kiss  her  and  then  we'd  reverse 
the  procedure,  and  all  the  time  the  thick  pour- 
ing rain  is  pouring  down  on  us,  and  the  three 
of  us  are  laughing. 
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yourself.  He  was  so  happy  he  started  whistling 
Dixie  again;  Neill  stayed  sat  down  and  waited, 
being  far  past  caring.  In  the  middle  of  a  "Hoo- 
ray" Deejay  jumped  up  and  punched  a  song 
on  the  jukebox. 

**Hey  lissena  this,"  he  said  to  Neill.  It  was  a 
Mose  Allison  song: 

Everybody's  talkin  bout  the  Seventh  Son 

In  the  whole  roun  world  there  is  only  one 

And  I'm  the  one 

I'm  the  one  I'm  the  one 

The  one  they  call  the  Seventh  son, 

I  can  tell  the  future,  it  will  come  to  pass 
Do  things  for  you  make  your  heart  beat 

fast 
Look  in  the  sky,  predict  the  rain 
I  can  tell  when  a  womna's  got  another  man 

I'm  the  one  I'm  the  one 

The  one  they  call  the  Seventh  son. 

"That's   me,"    Deejay    .said,    and    snuffed    some 

snot. 

"You,"  said  Neill. 

"Me,"  said  Deejay.  "Hey  Sammy!  Hey  Balls!" 
he  yelled.  An  evil-smelling  little  clot  of  people 
wandered  over-  Deejay's  friends  of  the  HDP, 
whom  he  introduced  to  Neill.  "Neill,  this  is 
Sammy  The  Freak,  Sammy  this  Neill  who's 
a  monk  and  doesn't  know  anybody,  this  is 
George,  at  least  he  says  his  name  is  George.  I 
don't  know,  this  is  Neill,  this  is  Balls.  Balls, 
this  is  Neill  here.  Hey  George,  whyn't  you  run 
up  the  street  and  get  Magoo  back  here,  we 
definitely  need  Magoo,  we'll  all  go  feed  Neill 
here  and  have  a  party.  Neill,"  he  turned  to  talk 
to  Neill,  Sammy  went  out  to  find  Magoo, 
"Neill,  I'm  going  to  fix  you  up."  And  they 
were  off. 

So  first  they  went  to  Balls'  place,  and  he  told 
Neill   his  story.   Balls   Burpee,   ex-Sgt,   XJSMC, 
received  some  sort  of  very  important  medal  for 
singlehandedly  destroying  a  six-man  gook 
patrol  in  Korea.  Actually,  it  turns  out,  he  was 
nursing  a  blister  behind  a  lump  of  mud  where 
he  was  supposed  to  be  on  lookout  for  that  kind 
of  a  patrol,  and  by  the  time  he  saw  them  th^ 
were  mostly  on  top  of  him.  He  crawled  into  the 
lump   of  mud   and  waited  for    them   to   leave; 
then  he  went  the  other  way.  Unfortunately  a 
nervous  Gl  behind  a  machine  gun  spotted  him 
and  started  shooting;  Balls  was  scared  shitless 
and   ran  shrieking  back  again,   straight  at   the 
gooks.  When  they  saw  him  coming  they  were 
scared    shitless   and    broke-    then    half    the    GI 
small-arms  fire   in  Uie  sector  poured  into  the 
field,  which  sounded  like  it  really  was  full  of 
gooks.  When  it  was  all  over  Balls  climbed  out 
of  the  lump  of  mud  he  was  in  and  went  home. 
He  got  many  medals  and  for  some  years  made 
a  living  giving  speeches  at  vets  clubs  and  DAK 
locals.  He  even  went  a  step  higher  and  wrote 
Alone  Out  There,  under  his  real  name  Aloysius 
Burpee;  and   royalties  kept  him   going  forever 
after.  Now  his  life  was  a  crusade  to  save  George 
Sammy   the   Freak    Deejay   and   the  rest  from 
"no-balls  unawarism".  He  gave  Neill  a  turkey 
drumstick  and  some  Jell-O  to  eat. 
After  that  they   went  walking  up  to   Kearney 
Street  until  Deejay  said,  "This  is  it,     and  went 
in  a  building. 

"Who're  we  visiting?"  Neill  asked. 
"A  girl  named  Sue  Kraszny,     Deejay  told  him 
going  up  the  dark  stairs. 

"Sue  Kraszny!"  said  Neill.  But  she  wa.^n  t  home. 
"You  know  her?"  Deejay  asked,  starting  down 

"lue'and  Jack  Kraszny?  They  came  from  New 
York  about  three  years  ago?  He  s  a  POJ-t  • 
"Jack's  dead,"  said  Deejay.  "Didn  t  you  know? 
"O  yes"  said  Neill,  "Yes  I  know  ^.  ^  _,  .  .^ 
"You  can  stay  at  JimJohn's,  I'll  find  Siisie  for 
you.  See:you  did  know  somebody  all  the  t  mc. 
Let's  go  get  drunk,"  said  Deejay,  and  they 
wandered  out  again  into  old  San  Fnsco  rainy 
old  town,  where  you  might  smell  the  Spanish 
dead  under  the  ground^  . 

And  so  next  fine  fall  San  Francisco  day  Neill 
DanieTc  having  fallen  back  into  h.s  appointed 
place  in  life,  went  walking  with  Deejay  over 
to  JimJohn  Barrow's  place-  floors  and  floors 
in  fact  the  entire  whole,  of  a  big  house  on 
Mason  near  Pine.  A  great  coo|  hcn'^^^.'.^S^^^J^ 
auiet  for  Neill.  JimJohn  lives  there  piled  an 
Ground  with  junk  modern  art  garbage  friends 
and  his  saxaphone,  obviously  out  of  his  mind 
nlaying  old  gigs  at  jazz  clubs,  open  to  the 
?ourist  trade.  As  always  ho  was  blowing  when 
the  walked  in,  belching  and  squeal.ng  around 
in  th^  up^r,  registers  concealing  wisdom  Down 
there  in  the  houses,  in  the  mansions  of  old  San 
Frisco  people  f"op  around,  waiting  for  the  flip. 
BEEyaboBAdooo  JimJohn  skewers  and  sonri- 
nambulates  around  his  house,  room  to  room  to 
JoTm^^lgnoring  everything  He  ignored  Deejay 
and  Neill  Dcci.iy  showed  Neill  the  layout 
?kUchen  ohn,  interesting  '''"f^^"^)  »f ^^«7« 
Viim  a  room  then  wandered  off  to  rix  every- 
thing NenT"  hoooo".  Neill  showered,  and  ate, 
and  slept. 
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First  a  cigaret,  then  lots  of  orange  juice  are 
what  constitute  a  perfcH:t  breakfast  for  Deejay; 
so  he  pads  along  the  bright  house  to  the  kitchen, 
where  JimJohn's  special  restaurant-sized  cans 
of  concentrated  orange  juice  sit  in  the  "Dee- 
jay" corner  of  the  refrigerator.  Making  a  gallon 
of  orange  juice  is  no  easy  job,  especially  with 
not  enough  ice  water  or  container  space.  Can- 
metal  makes  a  slowmotion  soft  crackle  under 
the  canopener  but  the  noise  of  the  coldwater 
tap  running  blasts  that  away.  First  comes  "pre- 
paring", then  "stirring";  done  carefully,  with 
tonguetip  sticking  out  of  the  mouth  corner.  A 
cigaret.  for  Deejay,  is  made  to  be  in  his  mouth 
always.  It  replaces  the  tonguetip.  When  the 
juice  is  made  and  stowed  away  half  in  the  re- 
frigrator  half  for  breakfast.  Deejay  takes  a 
first  trial  sip.  Down  the  left  corner  of  the 
mouth,  the  cigaret  occupying  the  right.  Satis- 
faction, and  a  half-gallon  left  over  for  the 
next  time  If. 

The  serious  drinking,  a  leisurely  breakfast  kind 
of  thing,  could  take  an  hour  or  two,  and  a 
whole  flock  of  cigarets.  In  the  left  corner  this 
time;  further  maneuvering  always  possible. 
Coffee  and  oranges.  Having  had  a  morning 
erection  all  this  time  Deejay  goes  to  the  John 
and  leaks.  Pisses  to  the  count  of  fiftyfour, 
counting  easily.  Then  out  in  the  hall,  to  sit,  to 
wait;  to  break  fast,  to  break  ass.  Ha  hoooo. 

By  the  fifth  ciggie.  last  inch-and-a-quarter 
(estimate)  of  juice  in  the  half-gallon  jug,  while 
Deejay  is  digging  a  fly  on  the  wall  opposite, 
lost  contemplating  its  bend  sinister-  the  baB- 
tardy  of  the  fly  which  in  its  life  1)  eats  2) 
copulates   or   reproduces    anyway,    breeds,    hm 

3)  flies  walks  stands  and  sleeps  (sleeps?  hey?) 

4)  in  other  words  all  the  eating  flying  standing 
and  walking  stuff  means  just  it  has  a  functional 
survival-type  reaction  system,  including  those 
wild  fly  eyes  5)  and  that's  about  all-  and  all 
that  survival  just  means  breeding  more  flies 
which  makes  more  flies  to  do  nothing  but  make 
even  more  flies  and  more  and  more,  with  no 
reason  except  changing  from  one  fly  in  front 
of  my  face  to  another-  which  I  don't  care- 
couldn't  tell  the  difference  anyway-  my  God 
what's  going  on  here,  maybe  they  don't  even 
exist-  Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  this,  but  not 
interrupting  it,  Susie  walked  in  with  a  gust  of 
windair  and  sunlight,  scaring  the  fly  away. 
Deejay  was  on  the  floor  there  reaching  his  hor- 
rified mad  thought  climax,  drinking  mechani- 
cally, forgetting  to  smoke,  getting  an  erection 
of  course  .  .  . 

"Why   Deejay,"   Susie  said,  and  stopped  dead 
where   she  was. 

"Hooooo  Susie,"  Deejay  said,  dribbling  juice  in 
his  crotch. 

"Deejay,  what  are  you  doing,"   she  asked. 
"Breakfast."    Four    quick    huge    gulps    and    he 
finished  the  juice,  to  the  last  sliding  ripple  on 
the  tilted  side. 

"But  why  no  clothes,"  Sue  said. 
"Hee.  Ha."  he  giggled.  It  was  pretty  funny, 
after  all-  the  giggle  was  funnier,  though.  "See, 
it's  a  matter  of  sunlight  and  drowning.  I  think 
1  dreamed  about  it,  see-  I  don't  remember  my 
dreams  any  more,  not  since  that  analyst  tried 
to  make  me  when  I  was  fourteen-  just  the  way 
they  feel,  a  little.  So  I  have  to  play  hunches 
in  the  morning.  Hooooo.  He  tried  to  bite  her  on 
the  shin  like  a  tiger.  She  kicked  him,  not  too 
hard,  and  got  out  of  range.  "Well,  did  you  have 
a  good  dream  at  least,"  she  asked,  piaying  for 
time. 

"O  yeah.  It  was  great."  He  looked  up  at  her 
face  smiling,  having  decided  to  compliment 
her.  "You  were  in  it."  Here  she  reached  for  a 
cigaret  from  her  purse.  When  she  looked  up 
again  he  was  digging  his  erection.  She  did  too, 
naturally.  Her  eyes  just  followed  his.  The  cun- 
ning of  the  insane. 

Sue  Kraszny  .^^moked  an  uneven  little  drag  and 
knelt  downby  Deejay.  He  was  terrified  but  If 
I'm  ashamed  now  they'll  know  What's  she  go- 
ing to  do  why  why  ogod  ogod  Su.san  laid  her 
hand  across  his  upper  thigh  to  his  penis,  raising 
the  quivering  nervous  erection  like  a  wise 
witch,  slowly,  unlrighteningly.  Deejay  started 
going  into  shock,  his  mind  working  so  fast  on 
scheming  sublimative  sidetracks  it  almost  flew 
away-  Can't  stop  her  if  she  knows  I  under- 
stand she  "11  say  1  killed  him  it  was  an  ACCI- 
DENT ACCIDENT  not  mine  no  no  1  know  I 
know  She  must  be  oversexed,  she'.s  a  nym- 
phomaniac She  made  it  with  that  Neill  yester- 
day and  him  before  that  and  that  other  guy 
in  NewYork  A  whole  bunch  all  linked  up  she 
wants  every  man  who  had  something  to  do  with 
her  last  Why  she  wants  ME  WANTS  ME 
"You  have  a  beautiful  prick,  Deejay.  I  love  to 
touch  you,"  she  said  to  him;  spoke  to  him 
softly,  never  making  him  lo<jk  in  her  eyes-  a 
good  woman  can  out-psych  a  psycho  any  tifc. 
She  had  to  bring  him  away  from  himself  so  she 
could  look  in,  and  understand,  under.«^land  what 
she  knew  happened,  what  it  all  was  .  .  .  And 
he  of  no  importance.  Like  the  fly.  The  fly 
was  enjoying  some  of  the  old  grease  that  cov- 
ers ceilings  now.  And  JimJohn  let  them  play 
the  scene  cut,  as  he  sensed  it,  as  he  sniffed 
improvisation  in  the  air. 

After  a  pause  DJ  told  Susan,  "Ed  and  Martha're 
back  again,  they  got  back  yesterday.  They  said 
they'd  bo  coming  here  tonight-  1  invited  a 
whole  bunch  of  people  over.  We'll  have  a  par 
ty."  He  sat  cp  squatting  and  talked  to  h  •- 
"They  sounded  very  nervous.  I  can't  wait  to 
find  out  what  happened." 

With  an  effort  Sue  managed  to  ask  what  did 
he  mean,  what  happened.  "You  and  Jack  didn't 
know  anybody  here  before  you  met  me",  Dee- 
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jay  more  or  less  said  to  her.  The  fear  was 
deadened  now.  she  knew  he  was  leading  her 
into  some  small  grotesque  but  didn't  care  any 
more-  "No,"  she  said  simply.  And  Deejay  said 
nothing,  extending  silence  long  past  a  pause. 
••I  think  they  went  to  L.A.  to  get  Timmy  back 
this  time,"  he  said  at  last,  so  that  it  had  no 
sequence. 

"Who's  Timmy,"  Susan  asked. 
"Their  kid,"  he  said.  Then  their  was  a  mutual 
silence. 

••I  didn't  know  they  had  a  baby." 
"O  sure,"  Deejay  said  assuredly,  ;,thats  why 
they  got  married  in  the  first  place  'He  waite^d 
acain  drawing  anticipation  tight-  "They  could- 
n't handle  it,  see-  they  were  going  to  put  him  m 
o  rkrr^hinaep  after  a  while  but  one  of  Manna  s 
old  gtrUrflnds,  Shene^  made  them  let  her  keep 
him  She's  very  rich,"  he  said,  and  shut  up 
agTin  and  then  went  on,  "That's  why  they  go 
to  LA  to  visit  Timmy.  I  really  I'^e  Ed  and 
Martha"  but  1  don't  think  it  was  right  for  them 
Jo  do  that  they  just  didn't  want  to  have  the 
guiU  of  abandoning  Timmy-  I  bet  it's  going  to 
b^  nrettv  shitty  for  Timmy."  Times  like  this 
lusa'rVhought  f or  no  good  reason  that  there 
was  a  hurtful  glee  in  Deejay,  ,P,9);„^".!^/^^''l^^ 
because  «=o  primal  and  past  volition.  Ajyway 
T  think  they  finally  broke  down  now  and  1  bet 
Ihev  brought  Timmy  back  with  them.  1  don't 
Ihtnk  Uiat's  such  a  good  idea."  He  paid  atten- 
tliJn  to  his  c^k  again,  though  that  was  played 
out  by  this  time. 

-How  old  is  he?"  Susie  asked  him. 
••«;iv  now  1  think."  He  looked  at  her  confidenti- 
S  o«H  «nid  "l  bet  he  doesn't  like  them.  1  bet 
he^eally  loves  ShllleV"  then  he  said  "How 
old  ifsonny  now,"  as  if  he  didn't  really  have 
to  pretend  he  didn't  know. 

••He'll  be  two  and  four  "^^^^^^if/^^j  Jj,  "  'and 
••T  hone  he  grows  up  to  be  liKe  JacK  «*"" 
DausXonly  I  little,  with  the  wideness  of  his 
stare  at  her  almost  a  tic,  its  innocence- 
"I  know  you  hate  me.  I  could  tell  you  didnt 
leaily  want  to  do  it.  Why'd  you  do  it. "  Bright 
Ind  warm  in  the  hallway,  near  two  o  cloc-k. 
The  fTd  gone  by  now.  perhaps  to  survive.  Or 

breed 

Susan  had  nothing  to  say  for  a  very  long  ti,^e 
Ynii  hate  me    Didnt  want  to.  Why.    Ihen  sne 
sa^d    s^owW    trying  to  figure   out  the  ansAver 
as  she  sj^ke,  "Deejay  when  we  first  came  here 
vou    wl?^  our  only   friend.   You-    you   always 
cheered  Ss  up  when  we  were  depressed.  Most 
of  the  time  we  were  happy  because  of  you.  Then 
then     aft^r   the  accident,   you-   When  you   and 
Jack  were  together,  1  don't  know  what  really 
happened,  I-   he  started  coming  home  alter  a 
who^e  day  sometimes  of  being  gone,  and   just 
wr^ked    just   completely    exhausted   and   hurt 
anT  cold  .  .  .  You-  1  don't  know  why,  1  don  t 
know   what  .   .   .   And  then  after   the  accident 
voS  were,  you,   you   were   even  happier   Yesl- 
1  me^n    1  don't  know,  it's  just  something  1  see 
tomeUmes.  you  .  .  ."  Deejay  didn't  ^:fy  ^^"y^^^  "^ 
and  she  had  to  resume,  as  she  was  asked  to  say 
something   and  though  perhaps  d.dn't  know   U 
to  sav  -^he  had  to,  he  would  ask  her-     You    laie 
r^e    Deejay    I  don't  hate  you.  I  want-   to  love 
^ou   I  want-  to  want-  to  do  it,  I  want  you  to.  . 
and  she  couldn't  finish  again  but  stopped,  and 
ha     ^o   take   up   another   time.    "1   don  t   under- 
stand   anything     that's  happened  to  me  in   the 
last  threc>  years  and  I  have  tc  understand  bet- 
XCT-  and   1   want  you   to  love   me  not  hate   me 
because  we  belong  together  Deejay  ...  We  re 
the  same  somewhere  you  know. 
"I'm  sorry  you  think  that,"  he  said.   "You  don't 
know   everything,  you  know." 
Susan    lay   on   her   back,   her   breasts  stretched 
flatly    ht^r  legs  apart.   She  felt  very  tired  and 
the  ceiling  absorbed  that    Deejay  sat  where  If? 
was,    .^taring    at    things   and    at   nothing   some- 
times,   humming    under    his   breath    sometimes 
too.  Susie  fell  asleep  eventually,  dozing  really. 
In  the  hall,  bright  and  warm. 
Around  five  Susie  woke  up,  dressed,  went  home 
to  Sonny.  Deejay  was   absent  at   the  time    but 
JimJohn  found   her   and   talked   to   her   at   the 
door. 

"Goodbye,    JimJohn,"    Susan    said.    "I'm    .sorry 
about   the-    show-   we   put   on    this   afternoon, 
and  laughed  weakly. 

"Ah  hell,  honey,"  he  .said,  with  his  voice,  "it 
had  to  happen  sometime.  You  are  a  real  tough 
chick." 

"O  JimJohnny." 

"No  no,  honey.  What  I'm  saying  is  you're  an 
amazing' woman.  Amazing  good  woman.  Tiieri  s 
some  things  you  have  to  do  and  you're  doing 
them.  Not  many  people." 

"I'm  so  tired."  she  said,  wondermg-  how  can 
you   be   so  tired?  .         ^      ..      •  '• 

"It'll   be  over  again  .soon,  just  don  t  give   up. 
"Will   it?"   she  asked   him. 

"Shit  "  he  said,  and  smiled,  "I  .said  .so  didrTT 
IV"  Then  they  said  goodnight,  and  she  kissed 
him  on  the  cheek  before  walking  off  into  the 
dimlight;  JimJohn,  he  walked  back  in  hi.^-  house 
again  playing  his  line.  BadoBEEEEEEBEeeee- 
baidadooboodyDEEEbee. 

A  few  hours  later,  in  the  evening,  in  walked 
Big  Ed  and  Martha  Marko  and  little  Timmy 
Marko  their  son.  Big  Ed  all  big,  huge,  stupefy- 
ing with  his  Neitzsche  moustache  and  cordu- 
roy jacket;  Martha  small  and  pale,  calm;  Little 
Timmy  ragedeved  and  maybe  sullen.  They  and 
JimJohn  talked  for  .some  time,  all  old  easy 
friends.  Timmy  got  to  deciding  he  loved  Jim- 
John in  no  time.  That  lasted  until  Deejay  come 
in  with  his  band  from  the  Hot  Dog  Palace  and 
other  crannies,  all  more  or  less  acquainted 
friends  of  JimJohn  Ed  or  Martha  too. 

(Continued  on  Page  D) 
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Time  and  Content  in  the  Film 


(Continued  from  Page  B) 

iin's  c>;d  girl  friend  seems  always  in  the  back- 
ground; so  too  with  Katherine's  old  boy 
friend.  Remember  that  Jules  and  Jim  first 
meet  Katherine  through  this  boy  friend  and 
that  at  the  end  she's  still  running  into  him. 
Jim  never  marries  his  old  girl  even  though 
he  too  sees  her  intermittently  throughout  the 
film.  Jim  tells  Jules:  "She  says  she'll  wait 
for  me  until  I'm  ready   [to  marry]." 

—The  letter  correspondence  between  Katherine 
and  Jim  involves  any  number  of  significant 
elements — altered  emotions,  a  pregnancy,  an 
unsuccessful  parturition,  Jules,  Jim's  girl 
friend,  sending  and  receiving — all  of  which 
would  be  impossible  given  the  illusive  sense 
of  time  (speed,  concentration,  responses). 

—When  Jim  and  Katherine  die,  their  bodies  are 
cremated;  their  ashes  are  put  into  separate 
urns  and  the  urns  into  different  compart- 
ments on  the  wall.  Jules  looks  on  all  of  this 
silently,  with  an  undefined  air  of  resignation 
or  inconsequence — as  if  the  summation  of 
Uie  whole  pa^t  had  come  almost  to  nothing. 

As  I  have  suggested,  all  those  specific  man- 
ifestations of  time  are  in  the  context  of  an 
historical  progression.  The  paradoxes  of  time  in 
the  film  are  the  effect  of  contradiction  l^etween 
historical  intent  and  individual  psychology,  be- 
tween the  Great  War  and  private  irresolution, 
between  distance  and  proximity — and,  finally^ 
between  absolute  time  and  relative  time. 

Our  adherence  to  time  is  based  either  on 
change,  which  is  absolute,  or  on  a  will  to  tran- 
scend time  and  change  (whereby  past  and  pres' 
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Soft  songs,  balmy   sky 
lilies  growing,   moke  silky 
portraits  in  green  gross 
while  sunlit  meadows  nearby 
smile  at  our  being  so  happy. 
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ent  coalesce  and  time  "stands  still"),  which  is 
of  course  relative  (to  the  will).  Due  to  the  con- 
fusion of  those  absolute  and  relative  values  and 
to  an  occasional  estrangement  from  their  pur- 
poses, the  means  of  "telling  time"  will  be  some, 
times  regarded  with  a  strange  inconsequence  or 
irrelevance.  This  may  also  happen  when  a  sud- 
den, "eschatological"  turn  of  events  makes  a 
person  sense  unconsciously  that  there  is,  after 
all,  nothing  but  time.  Thus  we  can  find  in  films 
occasional  instances  where  someone  desperately 
recalls  the  object  of  his  watch  without  attach- 
ing any  real  meaning  to  the  purpose  of  that 
object.  In  La  Dolce  Vita,  Marcello  and  his 
father  spend  a  fast  night  on  the  town  with 
women  and  drink,  but  the  old  fellow  has  a 
stroke  and  is  given  rest  in  Marcello's  apart- 
ment. He  is  sitting  in  the  dark,  looking  out  the 
window,  motionless,  with  his  back  toward  the 
camera — when  a  cab  arrives  to  take  him  home. 
Marcello  bids  him  and  turns  on  the  light.  The 
old  fellow  slowly  gets  up  and,  going  to  the 
desk,  says,  "Where  is  my  watch,"  or.  "I  must 
have  left  my  watch  somewhere."  In  All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front,  our  soldier  hero,  lying 
supine  on  a  hospital  stretcher,  gets  a  visit  from 
several  friends.  In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion he  discovers  that  his  leg  has  been  ampu- 
tated. Ho  drifts  off  into  despair.  Moving 
around  a  bit,  abruptly  he  stammers,  "Hey,  they 
took  my  watch:!"  .  .  And  in  La  Strada,  Zam- 
pano.  after  leaving  the  circus,  encounters  the 
Fool  on  the  road;  Zampano  attacks  him,  beats 
him  brutally.  The  Fool  is  doomed.  His  head 
bloody  and  crushed  against  his  car,  he  turns  on 
a  characteristic  smirk  for  a  moment  and,  just 
before  he  falls  dead,  holds  his  wrist,  whimper- 
ing, **.  .  .  Hey,  .  .  .  you  broke  my  watch  .  .  .!** 

The^se  instances  demonstrate  the  use  of  Time, 
or  the  objective  means  of  its  communication,  as 
a  dramatic  irrelevancy.  Now,  the  starting  point 
of  this  i I  relevant  peak  is,  as  suggested,  the  will 
to  tran.scend  time,  to  make  Ume  "stand  still." 
I  recall  two  good  examples  of  this  will  in  the 
denotative   content  of  two  different  films. 

In  Wutherin^  Heights,  on  a  beautiful,  clear 
day  we  find  Catherine  and  Heathcliff  together 
oji  tl)e  moors;  they  engulf  the  air,  they  exult. 
Catherine,  looking  out  over  the  country,  pro- 
nounces, "Oh,  Heathcliff.  make  everything  stop, 
make  the  world  stand  still  here.  .  .  .  Whatever 
I  am,  whatever  I  may  do  or  say,  remember — 
this  is  always  me,  now  .  .  ."  (words  to  this 
effect).  I  don't  quite  recall  how  they  get  out 
of  this  one,  but  the  unfolding  of  the  scene  is 
somehow  worthy  of  Catherine's  pronouncement. 
1  siiould  add  that  nine-tenths  of  this  film  con- 
stitutes a  flashback  which,  from  the  point  of 
narrative,  finds  Catherine  dead  and  Heathcliff 
brooding  over  the  evanescent  "reality"  of  the 
pa.si. 

The  New  Wave  Breathless,  a  more  interesting 


example  of  Godard's  work,  has  for  its  camera 
technique  a  relevant  tenor:  jumpy,  discontin- 
uous shots  reflecting  the  protagonist  Belmondo's 
adroit  nonchalance;  exposure  of  the  going-into 
a  situation  and  the  coming-out  of  the  situation 
but  omitting  the  time  in-between — an  existen- 
tial "disdain"  for  the  process,  or  static  content, 
of  movement.  A  scene  that  tem^iorarily  relieves 
this  camera  technique,  anyway,  is  the  fairly 
plain  exposure  of  the  airport  press  conference. 
Here  the  reporter  Seberg  asks  the  pseudo-celeb- 
rity, "What  is  your  greatest  ambition  in  life?" 
("Quelle  est  votre  plus  grande  ambition  dans  la 
vie?").  Busy;  no  response.  Again:  "Quelle  est 
votre  plus  grande  ambition  dans  la  vie?"  Pause. 
The  fellow  reflects,  then  responds:  "To  become 
immortal — and  then  die." 

I  give  the  cinematic  context  in  these  examples 
not  simply  to  highlight  the  spoken  disclosure, 
but  rather  to  demonstrate — and  as  to  mean  in 
all  cases — that  idiosyncratic  disclosures  of  con- 
tent are  only  relative  to  the  underlying  context 
of  form.  Thus  to  interchange  the  cited  utter- 
ances in  Wuthering  Heights  and  Ehreathless 
would  be  to  create  an  artistically  impossible 
situation,  indicating  a  disproportion  of  tones 
and  epitomized  cinematographies. 

The  integrated  and  well-structured  film,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  the  potential — relative  to 
its  content's  significant  sense  of  time,  as  de- 
scribed— to  interpose  a  momentary  sense  of  ab- 
solute time  into  its  form,  to  make  time  "stand 
still."  It  is  the  momentary  summation  of  all 
preceding  content,  and  its  concentration,  hence 
its  "neutral  illumination.'*  It  is  the  simultane- 
ity of  conscious  irrelevancy  and  unconscious 
relevancy.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  absence, 
the  true  defining  characteristic  of  any  form, 
within  presence,  which  is  the  annihilation  of 
absence.  It  is,  simply,  a  restoring  moment.  .  . . 
It  is  also,  I  daresay,  more  a  theoretical  proposi- 
tion than  an  actual  realization  (If  we  talk  of 
relative  values,  it  is  implicitly  in  absolute 
terms).  It  is,  then,  a  goal  of  a  certain  genre; 
and  while  it  is  not  a  necessary  manifestation  of 
a  "great"  work,  it  will  be  a  climactic  tendency 
of  the  integral  film  with  a  certain-oriented  con- 
sciousness. I  am  giving  two  examples  —  one 
thematic,  the  other  technical  —  each  from  the 
work  of  two  different  directors. 

The  thematic  examples  are  from  Chaplin  and 
Kurosawa.    Chaplin's  full  length  films  are  par- 
ticularly conducive  to  the  dramatic  moment  of 
time  suspension — possibly   because  of   his  spe- 
cially  positioned  lyricism  in  counterpoint   to  ai 
comic  scheme,  or  because  of  (what  he  calls)  his 
"peculiar  solipsism."    In  any  case,  the  final  mo- 
ment of  confrontation   in  City   Lights,  between 
Chaplin  and  the  no- longer-blind  flower  girl,  is 
incomparable.     For   what    we    are    looking    for, 
however,  I  doubt  the  individual  strength  of  an 
ending  (being  what  it  is),  or  the  sequence  that 
involves  dual,   though  repeated,  exposures.     A 
better  example  is  a  moment  toward  the  end  of 
Limelight.      It   is  in  the   context  of  impersonal 
cinematic   contrasts,    of   light    (stage   spots  and 
darkness)  and  of  sound  (audience  reactions  and 
silence).    We  know  that  Chaplin  is  highly  ideal- 
istic,   highly   self-conscious,    and    highly    senti- 
mental, and  yet  that  he  is  perhaps  skeptical  of 
his  very  idealization.    Now,  retired  and  grey,  he 
is  to  give  a  final  benefit  performance.    Ardently 
his  young   and    beloved   ballerina   tells   him,   "I 
love   you,"    and    he,    smiling — with    the   caked 
make-up   cracking   slightly   on    his    face — says: 
".  .     Really?!"  .  .  .  Such  a  'moment  "practically" 
avoids  all    the  theoretical  conditions  cited   be- 
fore.     Thus   it   is   as   difficult   to  describe  ade- 
quately as  to  explain  in  any  way. 

A  nioinent  toward  the  end  of  Kurosawa's 
Stray  Dog  is — entirely  different  from  Chaplin's 
work — a  kind  of  cultural  summation  of  all  the 
preceding  events,  and  the  concentration  of  that 
".sum"  in  the  moment's  setting.  ...  A  young 
detective's  Colt  revolver  is  swiped  on  a  public 
bus:  this  incident  set^  the  detective  off  on  an 
arduous  search — for  the  revolver  and  the  thief 


Tanka  II 


Cherry    blossoms   burst: 

fields  flowering  moke  visions 

more  beoufriful  fro 

me  frkon  oil   words  yibrofring 

from  lips  wonfring  fro  pleose  me. 

Borboro  Appell 


- — and  provides  the  motivating  principle  of  the 
entire  film.  For  just  one  weapon?  Yes,  this  is 
a  distinctively  Japanese  work,  a  distinct  cul- 
ture; but  the  motivic  structure  here  is  por- 
tentous, comparable  to  the  Neo-Realist  mag- 
nification of  a  bicycle  (De  Sica's  Bicycle  Thief), 
or  even  the  literary  extension  of  Bloom's  ad- 
vertising job  (Joyce's  Ulysses).  In  the  detec- 
tives efforts  there  is  much  anxiety,  solicitude, 
outside  people,  different  places,  terrible  heat, 
sweating,  momentary  hopes,  dead  ends.  Toward 
the  end,  our  detective  spots  the  thief,  a  wound 
in  his  shoulder,  by  a  railroad  station.  There  is  a 
chase,  a  cessation  in  a  viny  field.  All  action 
stills.  The  two  face  each  other,  panting  severe- 
ly— the  detective  gripping  another  Colt,  blood 
from  the  thief's  wound  dripping  slowly  onto 
some  raised  foliage.  There  is,  maybe,  their 
breath  and  the  chirping  of  a  few  birds.  Then 
we  get  an  over-view  of  the  two  men,  the  field, 
and  the  faint  sound  of  Mozart  piano  music 
coming  from  a  nearby  house.  .  .  .  Following: 
another  scene,  the  aftermath. 

The  technical  examples  of  time  suspension — 
the  dramatic  intrusion  of  Time  Into  the  content 
of   a   film — are   from   Eisenstein  and  Truffaut. 


Now  Eisenstein's  Potclnkin  projects  collective 
man,  not  merely  an  individual,  as  the  hero; 
paradoxically,  then,  the  considered  scene  here 
involves  just  one  sailor — in  a  symbolic  act  of 
revolt.  The  sailor,  preparing  a  meal,  is  cli. 
mactically  repulsed  at  the  autocratic  subjection 
aboard  sliip.  Eisenstein  gives  us,  first,  a  se- 
quence of  still  frames  alternating  between  a 
view  of  the  standardized  eating  plate  and 
one  at  the  sailor;  and  then  a  sequence  of 
spatially  disconnected  frames  which  show 
the  sailor  raising  the  plate  over  his  head 
in  fury,  and  smashing  it  violently  on  the  table. 
.  .  .  The  film  (made  1925)  was  thus  the  first,  a& 
Parker  Tyler  points  out,  "to  embody,  in  their 
most  tangible  form,  various  principles  of  con- 
struction peculiar  to  the  medium:  montage  (or 
editing)  and  parallel  action  (the  expansion  of 
time  through  spatial  manipulation);  or,  in  sum, 
the  purely  formal  deployment  of  objective  ac- 
tion to  create  psychological  dimensions." 

I  come  now  to  the  final  section  of  discussion 
in  this  paper — the  significance  of  a  contempo- 
rary sensibility  of  time.  Truffaut's  work,  over 
thirty  years  after  Potemkin,  indicates  a  very 
stern  self-consciousness  of  film  content.  A  tech- 
nique that  has  become  one  of  Truffaut's  trade- 
marks— a  technique  derivative  of  previous 
cinematographies  and  of  his  own  cinematic  con- 
sciousness— is  the  dramatic  "freeze.**  This  is 
the  retention  of  a  single  frame  for  a  brief  mo- 
nnent,a  momentary  discontinuance  of  the  "mov- 
ing picture."  We  find  it  first  in  400  Blows,  but 
constituting  the  very  last  shot — the  boy  by  the 
sea,  finding  himself  trapped.  Next  in  Jules  and 
Jim  it  is  employed  in  two  ways.  When  Jules 
and  Jim  meet  for  the  first  time  since  the  war, 
and  they  embrace — the  camera  freezes.  Later, 
when  the  two  men  are  playing  a  table  game, 
and  Katherine  discourses  irrelevantly  on  the 
side  —  the  camera,  focusing  on  Katherine'* 
changing  facial  positions  and  expressions,  al- 
ternates several  times  between  the  irregular 
freeze  and  normal  motion.  In  Truffaut's  latest 
film.  Soft  Skin,  it  is  used  just  once  I  believe — 
in  the  first  segment  of  the  plot.  .  .  .  The  princi- 
pal Monsieur  has  spent  a  furtive  night  with  an 
attractive  airline  stewardess.  (Two  telephone 
calls  transpire  between  them  before  they  agree 
to  meet.)  The  next  day  they  are  on  the  same 
plane.  The  stewardess  extends  a  tray  of  candy 
and  matches.  Monsieur  takes  a  mint.  The  fel- 
low next  to  him  does  likewise.  The  stewardess 
puts  a  matchbook  in  Monsieur's  lap.  He  shrugs 
facially  and  puts  it  back  on  the  tray.  The 
stewardess,  Nicole,  circumspectly  places  the 
same  matchbook  in  his  lap,  implicitly  eyes  him. 
She  moves  on.  (Monsieur  is  later  to  discover, 
written  inside  the  matchbook  .  .  .:  "Nicole"  and, 
ostensibly,  her  telephone  number.)  .  .  .  When 
tlie  passengers  are  unboarding  at  the  home  port, 
Nicole  stands  at  the  exit  saying  "Au  revoir"  to 
each   person  as  he  passes  by.    Then  Monsieur. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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(Continued  from  Page  C) 

Winebottles  came  out  and  the  session  was  on, 
a  little  house  party  rolling  on,  everybody  flop- 
ping -n  particular  style  and  talking.  Tiruoay 
wandered  around  the  house  exploring  halis, 
rooms,  furnitures  and  decorations;  wandering 
around  in  the  litter  of  artifacts,  doodles,  ob- 
structions and  spaces  of  the  house,  all  ramified 
and  quixotic,  just  so  as  JimJohn  himself.  The 
Markos  and  JimJohn  and  Carlos  and  Adam 
Fung  and  Harriet  and  Magoo  and  Sammy  and 
Bathsheba  talked  Ecology,  Lawrence  of  Arabia, 
travels,  religion,  Ed's  painting,  Adam's  paint- 
ing, Hariet's  painting,  Gauguin's  painting,  the 
latest  bits,  histories  of  San  Frisco,  obscene 
jokes.  Later  on  the  door  banged  open  and  shut 
and  another  somebody  walked  in.  People  yelled 
and  muttered  "Hi  Lucky"  "Yo  Lucky".  Lucky 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  awhile  hitching 
his  pants  up  around  his  belly  and  scratching 
and  grinning  through  his  beard-  he  even  said 
something,  "Something's  happening  to  Texas." 
which  nobody  paid  much  attention  to.  They 
were  used  to  Lucky  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  grinning  and  occasionally  saying 
something  incomprehensible  or  meaningless  of 
wrong. 

"What  happened  to  Texas,  Lucky,"  Adam  Fun-g 
asked  a  little  bit  later  to  fill  the  pause. 
"What  could  happen  to  Texas,"  Sammy  pointed 
out. 

"Well,  yeah,"  Lucky  said,  "Yeah.  But  all  the 
papers  are  running  headlines  like  TEXAS  DIS- 
APPEARS or  TEXAS  DESTROYSD  FBI  IN- 
VESTIGATING, something  like  that."  Lucky 
didn't  usually  have  to  fill  in  for  the  wire  ser- 
vices. Neill  wasn't  around,  God  knew  where  he 
was.  So  until  he  did  come  nobody  else  was- 
much  interested.  Lucky  stood  around,  grinning, 
and   it  was  dropped. 

The  little  halfparty  went  right  on  rolling.  Even- 
tually Timmy  found  his  way  back  to  the  right 
room  and  fell  asleep  on  a  desktop,  scattering 
papers  and  pencils  and  a  nailclipper  and  even 
what  looked  like  a  stain  to  make  room  for  a 
big  .sofa-cushion-pillow.  Timmy  accepted  the 
residue  of  smoke  and  talking  and  companion- 
.ship  from  the  elders,  sleeping  his  child's  time 
that  runs  off  the  grandfather  clock,  unlike  the 
buzz  and  swarm  of  adult's  chitinous  moments^ 
the  old  mysteric  Mondrian  time  of  the  middle 
of  life.  JimJohn  was  blowing  soft  insideout 
lines  on  his  horn  again,  moving  around  the 
room  and  the  few  adjoining,  adhering  all  their 
sounds,  the  voices  following  him  where  he  went, 
displaced  from  the  .speaker  and  the  group  ex- 
changing, dragging  ass  Ed's  voice  and  the  others* 
around,  weaving  and  composing  them  on  the 
square  boards  of  minutes  and  breaths  and  beats. 
Blowing.    Keeping  time. 
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Kitto 

On  Athenian  Drama 


Phillip  Tankel  and  Richard  Jacobson 


This  Frightening  Phone  Company:  That  monolith  manages  to  get  people  to  do  Dr.  Humphrey  1).  F.  Kitto  delivered  the  Ijrst  of  this 

things  the  right  way.  The  co.f«rU„K  r^^^  of  responses  from  telephone  operators  ^  ^i;^^;^^,;^^ 

is  a  very  serious  thing,  however.  Nice  ladies  who  are  presumably  thinking  i^eople  off  ^.^^^^.^y  audience,  will  appear  in  printed   form   together 

the  job,  while  turning  their  tricks  absolve  themselves  of  identity,  ethics,  and  humanity.  ^,\^y^  ^^^  remaining  talks  in  the  series.  Profeesor  Kitto's 

They  would  as  soon  sell  a  princess  to  a  susceptible  pauper  as  put  through  a  call   to  lecture    dealt    with   the   question   of   the   relationship   of 

comfort  an  aged  loved  one.  The  Organization   relieves   them   of   any    ethical   restraint  Theatre  and  Society  in  Athens   j^gless  to  discuss  it  as  a  solely 

in  the  direction  of  being  decent.    — — — - — — in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  esthetic  experience. 

Operators  can  occasionally  be   around  to  your  opinion  of  the  human  duty  to  help  operators       Dr.    Kitto    posed    a    two-fold        Dr.  Kitto  illustrated  his  point 

brought  to  their  senses  by  deft    importance  of  the  task.  In  the   understand  reality  better.  Once  question  upon  which  he  based   with  a  discussion  o'^*^*}^^y*"J^* 

Blrategy.  Here  is  how  to  engage   empty   moments,   talk  casually  I  got  a  date  with  a  young  oper-  his  discussion  of  the  effect  of   P^ay   *Ufg   p,^y*"^ais   ^jth  the 

one   in   real   conversation.   Call    and    confidentially    about   your   ator  this  way,  and  it  was  very  the    Athenian    theatre    on    the   ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^ie    Persians    by    a 

M^ith   a   useless   but   interesting   family.   She    will   answer    in  nice.  ^  society:  Did  the  Athenian  peo-   confederation   of  Greek   states, 

project,  say   co  n  t  a  c  t  i  n  g  the    kind.  Once  you  get  her  off  her        Cynicism  at  Boston  College:  ple  take  their  theatre  seriously,  Contrary  to  the  popular  concep- 

*^     ^  "^  -    .      _      .     .     .  ...         ....  ...  and  II  so,  why?  tion  of  The  Persians  as  national- 

his 


_-  —  ,  „  .      ,  4      conviciion.    nowever,    ii    l^   «i-   for    the    conveyance 

telephone  number  of  a  machine   she   has   been   taught   how  to   f^cted  by  strict  rules,  enforced   discoveries 


of    moral  to  the  war  was  insignificant. 

r                                                                                              -                        .^^.^ ^  ., , ^..^ „  as  have  our  organ-  On  a   deeper  level  The  Per- 

gun   manufacturer   in   the   Phi-    handle  them,  although  she  has   by  an  administration   which   is   ized     religions.    Their    religion  sians   deals   with   the  theme  of 

liDoines     Make    her    try    many    not    been    taught    to    fight    my   equated  to  the  authority  of  the   was  unconcerned  with  personal  avarice    and    greed.    The    Per- 

,.          ..               ^    u         11                          «  ,^  «.^4K.^    \u^  ho^rc  o   Church,   such   as  a   curfew   lor   moral  teachings.  In  the  earliest  sians    lost    because    they    were 

alternatives,  and  she  will  come   very  good  method.  We  have  a  ^„  students,  and  four  years  of   period    this   function   was   per-  obsessed  with  an  excess  of  am- 

- — required  theology  courses.  Sur-   formed  by  the  epic  poets,  not-  bition,      with      disturbance     of 

prisingly,     exploration    of    the   ably  Homer.  With  the  develop-  order  and  loss  of  discipline  and 

•                                                                                                                       disparity  of  approach  between   ment    of   choral    dancing,    and  humility. 

most  clerical  and   secular   aca-   the  decline  of  epic  poetry,  the  xhe  ideal  of  the  poet-teacher 

demic    sources,    the    latter    not   theatre,  which  was  a  combina-  <;()]]  holds  great  significance  fer 

fW     ■                      .  available   to   these    students   tion   of   poetry    and    the  choral  our  own  era.  We  are  no  longer 

m  Hf  O    Cff  ffMfNOfV                                                       '  while  in  parochial  high  schools,   odes  and  dancing  of  the  religi-  convinced       that      the      moral 

m  ff  f  W    l#t#ff f If f  Wf    9  is   not  discouraged   by   the   ad-   ous  fe.stivals,  took  over  the  role    truths  rhe  content  —  of  art 

of  communicator  of  moral  truth  hold    a    superior   position   over 

in   the   Athenian    society.  the  esthetic,  the   form.   In  pre- 


summer, 
adventure  through 

EUROPE 

TWA 

has  the  right  tours 
at  the  right  prices. 


taking  theology,  but  lacking  the 
basic   faithful    attitude,    can 
provoke    reexamination   of    ac-   ^^^ 
€^epted    faithfulness,   without   qJ:'^^.,. 
being  either  stifled  or  much  re- 
sented.   Many    of   the    students 

who  transfer  from  Boston  Col-  ^j^^^^  ^^,^^,  morally 
lege  are  seeking  a  more  eclectic  ^.^^  g^  Aristophanes' 
background;  and  many  who 
stay  are  provoked  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  school  to  ask 
themselves  questions  they 
would  not  ask  their  mothers. 

1   am    sure   that   this   process  -    morality  of  the  polis.  at 

as  often  reinforces  as  destroys  «i       ^  y  v  ^^  ^^^^ 

rel.g.ous    sentiment  ,Cyn.c,^^^  Peloponne.vian    War)    when   all 

IS  not  endemic  to  their  environ-  ^^^^^-^^   ^3,   ,,^   3^   .i.j, 

ment,  and  is  rather  a  mode  of  Theaire,  the  heir  to  the  epic 

personal    exploration    than    a  ^^.^^^^-^^^     "expressed    imajzina- 

publ.c  fashion.   B^^^«"^^    ^^   ' Vy  tively"    the   confrontation   with 

private    affair,    '^    P  r^^^^^^^^.^l  y  ..^.^^^^          causes   of   life"   and 

serves  more  useful^  than  cyni-  pj^.y^  right   was   ipso   facto 

Stlhr^iradminiration.lhl^y  ?  tea^cher.  He  was  not  a  didac- 


are  measuring  far  stronger  au- 
thority than  we  are. 


The  esthetics  of  the  theatre  senting  the  position  of  Athen- 
in  this  situation  were  insepar-  ian  theatre  as  the  humanizing 
able  from  moral  values.  Bad  factor  in  Athenian  life.  Dr. 
ugliness,  and  ineffi-  Kitto  posed  an  important  chal- 
ciency,  the  three  opposites  of  lenge  to  the  theatre  of  today. 
the  esthetic  ideals  ot   Allionian    Do    we    now    go    to    see    "Tiny 

repul-  Alice"  to  find  out  how  we 
satires  might  better  conduct  our  lives? 
on  Euripides  are  not  only  Does  tiie  theatre  of  1965  have 
philosophical  and  esthetic  in  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
nature,  but  also  social,  in  spectre  of  nuclear  war  hang- 
the  sen.se  that  Aristophanes  ing  so  close  over  our  heads  or 
thought    Euripides   a    subverter    with     the     existential     dt'pair 

which  drives  us  to  recklessly 
waste  our  lives  on  trivia,  on 
the  obs((  nity  of  lust  or  of  the 
battlefield'.' 

Dr.  Kilto  did  not  specifically 
pose  the  modern  analogy  His 
concern  was  to  explain  the 
Cireek  view  of  the  imivtTse  as 
it  touched  t'ne  theatre  And 
that  world-view  was  of  total- 
itv    of    lifo    in    which    the    indi- 


tic  one.  to  be  sure,  but  a  min^^- 

tic   one    who,    through    his   art,    vidual    is   normally    and    nere«; 
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WEST  END 


► 

► 


niad(^  an  impact  on  the  senses, 
emotions,  and  the  minds  of  his 
audience. 

Hence  it  would  have  been 
trivial  to  talk  to  an  Athenian 
of  the  fifth  century  about 
theatre  as  the  expression  of  Ihe 
playwright's    .'-oul,    and    mean- 


sarily  part  of  a  social  and  a 
cosmic  unit.  Our  world  is  the 
more  divide*!  one  Might  we 
not  lake  a  lesson  from  our  cul- 
tural forebears  and  somehow 
redefine  our  p«*rspeetive  ^o 
that  our  artists  may  become 
teaeh<  rs,  and  our  s«  Ivc  s  whole? 
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Richard  Weisberg 


'^AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAjKcnnedy^ 


(EDITOR  S  NOTE:  Tliis  is  ihe  second  oj  a  two  pari  artivle  ) 

Let  me  take  just  one  of  neck  to  conform  to  the  original 
many  of  the  puzzling  aspects  doctors"  reports  that  the  real 
of  the  official  report  which  wound  was  an  entrance- 
Buchanan  touches  on.  Report  wound),  the  second  hit  Gov- 
number  one  had  Oswald  shoot-  ernor  Connally,  the  third  hit 
ing  three  bullets  from  the  book 
depository  window:  the  tirst  hit  _ 
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Activities  Fee.  S.A.F.,  however, 
should  be  re-examined;  alter- 
native ideas  studied. 

4.  Constitutional  Review. 
Student  Board  of  Review  should 
be  treated  as  an  equal  and  valu- 
able branch  of  student  govern- 
ment, but  Student  Union  Con- 
stitution is  too  outdated  and 
confusing.  Issues  like  S.A.F., 
S.S.B.,  Dorm  Presidents,  fresh- 
man elections,  graduate  stu- 
dents, judicial  review,  outworn 
constitutional  ties  with  faculty 
— all  demand  immediate  re- 
writing of  Constitution. 

5.  Off-campus  living.  Impor- 
tant aspect  of  housing  program. 
Need  off-campus  directory,  to 
give  locations  and  pertinent 
data  to  students  looking  for 
houses  and  apartments.  Include 
all  places  presently  rented  to 
students. 

6  Hitch-hike  station  at  in- 
formation booth.  Include  des- 
tination signs  and  weather  shel- 
ter. 

7.  Cafeteria  improvements. 
Sit-down  meal  and  greater  mo- 
bility were  among  the  ideas  for 
cafeteria  reform  I  submitted  to 

Council  last  year.  Also,  hot 
plate  alternative.  Seek  greater 
variety  in  menu  and  routine, 
better  quality  food,  lower 
prices.  Need  intensive  research 
in  order  to  propose  realistic 
alternatives.  Consider  abolition 
of  meal  contracts,  substituting 
cash  basis,  self-service.  Improve 
snack  bar  situation. 
8.  Improve  information  serv- 
ices on  campus.  Better  library 
bulletin  board  and  calendar,  in- 
cluding listing  for  "Today." 
Regarding  transportation,  sys- 
tematize matching  of  riders  and 
drivers.  Post  Council  minutes 
and  agendas. 


Journal 


9.  A  Calendar  Committer, 
for  the  general  planinng  and 
coordinating  of  all  organized 
campus  activities. 

10.  Other  areas:  New  furni- 
ture for  lounges  in  North  Re- 
view and  reform  faculty  ad- 
visor system.  Re-invigorate  in- 
tramural athletics.  Inter-dorm 
phones.  Evaluate  health  serv- 
ice: seek  fuU-Ume  doctor;  ap- 
pointments instead  of  two-hour 
waits.  Consider  methods  of 
course  evaluation.  Investigate 
tri-mester  system.  Closer  co- 
ordination of  all  elected  stu- 
dent officers  in  overall  plan- 
ning. 

I  make  no  c  1  a 
working  on  these 
will  impress  the 
tion  that  we  are 
and  will  therefore 
right  to  formulate 
rietal  rules.  In  fact,  I  couldn't 
care  less  whether  they  think 
we  are  responsible.  The  point 
is,  we  have  here  a  long 
ways  —  others  will  be 
—  in  which  the  Student 
cil  can  work  to  bring  a 
way  of  life  to  each  student. 
Should  we  put  these  activities 
oft"  until  after  the  millenium? 
The  one  point  which  many  stu- 
dents seem  to  forget,  is  that 
after  we  obtain  equal  power  in 
the  decision-making  process  we 
will  have  to  occupy  ourselves 
with  exactly  the  types  of  prob- 
lems these  proposals  are  de- 
signed to  meet. 


Evans 


1  m  that  by 
projects  we 
Administra- 
responsible, 
be  given  the 
our  own  pa- 


list  of 
added 
Coun- 
better 
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was  heard  to  comment:  "Funny 
how  things  change,  isn't  it?" 
With  that  I  most  heartily  agree. 
Dt^spite  the  serious  import  of 
the  meeting,  which  may  well 
have  l>een  the  most  significant 
of  the  year,  my  other  oppo- 
nent. Frank  Bloch,  did  not  at- 
tend. 

Although  it  is  imperative  for 
a  candidate  to  recognize  what 
has  been  wrong  —  and  to  ac- 
knowledge past  failures  hon- 
estly —  this  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  positive  proposals 
which  are  within  the  realm  of 
immediate  possibility  are  nu- 
merous. They  can  be  attained 
within  the  existing  power  struc- 
ture as  a  preliminary  step  to- 
ward more  formal  power.  Here 
are  a  few: 

The  present  Council  has  pro- 
duced a  housing  program,  col- 
lected the  Activities  Fee  for 
the  first  time  (because  it  was 
forced  to)  and  negotiated  some 
changes  in  the  cafeterias.  Other 
than  this,  it  has  done  very  lit- 
tle of  a  positive  nature.  The 
proposals  I  have  made  are  all 
practical.  With  some  thinking, 
some  talking,  and  mainly  some 
working,  we  can  transform  the 
words  to  realities.  But  the  com- 
mitment to  such  a  program  is 
up  to  you. 


(1)  A  reading  period  of  at 
least  one  week  be  required  in 
all  courses  which  give  exams. 

(2)  The  number  of  Credits 
required  for  graduation  be  re- 
duced from  120  to  105,  allow- 
ing students  to  take  four 
courses  during  five  of  eight 
semesters.  A  fifth  course  would 
be  allowed  during  any  semes- 
ter without  petition. 

(3)  Lengthening  of  library 
and  snack  bar  hours  so  that 
both  might  remain  open  until 
midnight  or  later. 

(4)  Bi-weekiy  meetings  be- 
tween members  of  Council  and 
the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  which 
would,  among  other  things,  aim 
toward  improvement  of  stu- 
dent-faculty relationships. 

(5)  Offering  of  a  substitute 
meal  in  at  least  one  dining  hall 
for  all  lunches  and  dinners. 


(6)  The  establishment  of 
transportation  between  campus 
and  Waltham  on  a  shuttle  basis 
during  the  busy  hours  of  the 
day.  This  could  be  done  through 
the  use  of  paid  student  drivers. 

(7)  Regular  meetings  be« 
tween  President  Sachar  and  the 
entire  Council. 

These  proposals  are  not  mere 
wishful  thinking;  each  one  has 
a  real  chance  of  acceptance. 
From  my  discussions  with  the 
Dean  of  Students,  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty,  President  Sachar, 
and  faculty  members,  I  can  say 
this  with  some  confidence. 
There  is  much  that  Council  can 
do  if  it  only  exerts  the  effort 
and  energy,  but  a  strong  Coun- 
cil must  be  led  by  an  effective 
President,  and  a  president  will 
only  be  as  big  as  his  aspirations 
and  as  effective  as  his  imagina- 
tion. 
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traces  of  a  new  road  in  the 
backland.  I  thought  I  saw  con- 
crete and  some  structures 
which  might  have  been  o  i  I 
wells.  One  truck  had  come  to 
the  landing;  (in  my  mind  I 
tried  to  picture  the  network  of 
intricate  roads  he  must  have 
covered  to  reach  this  point.)  In 
the  near  distance  there  were  no 
trees. 

The  sun  turned  bright  orange 
as   it  fell,    forming   a   bright 
scrim    behind    the    blacknesses 
of  palms  and  several  masts.  We 
had    passed    Seine    Bight,    and 
now    approached    Stann    Creek 
City,    weaving    in    the    marked 
shallows,     Dusk     is     something 
winch  you  stand  up  to  see,  on 
a    boat,     stand     tangling     your 
arms  in  the  Imes,   leaning  for- 
ward to  feel  the  sunset  on  your 
face.  So  I  stood,  on  the  bridge, 
locking  down   now  to  see  how 
crowded  the  boat  had  become; 
multi-colored  crates  and  people 
who  had   no  place  to  sit,  chil- 
dren    alone,     young     teachers 
headed  back  to  St    John's  Col- 
lege   in     Belize,    boys    talking 
about     hunting     jaguars     and 
monkeys     and     iguanas,     and 
swimming  ("Sho,  mon,  1  sooner 
face  a  shark  than  a  barracuda. 
..."  The  Creole  chatter  was 
now  part  of  the  atmosphere;  I 
was   detached    myself   floating, 
as    they    loaded    cocoanuts    at 
Stann   Creek,   and   set   off   into 
the  dusk,  between  the  shapes  of 
small  cays.  Once  again  I  lay  in 
the   lifeboat   as  the  stars  came 
out,  holding  a  cup  of  rainwater, 
leaning  my  head  on  a  basket  of 
bread.   When   there   is  no  light 
at   all,   and    hardly   any   sound 
—  other  than  the  usual  sensual 
imperatives  to  one's  own  medi- 
tation  —   when   you   are   lying 
prone  on   a   plank   which   rises 
and   falls,   you   can   feel   every 
fathom  of  the  black  water  be- 
neath   your    back.    Then    since 
you  come  up  and  fall  with  its 
movement,  you  possess  all  the 
sensibility  that  the  ocean   pos- 
sesses, and  you   might   as  well 
become  a  part   of   it.   Before   I 
slept,     1     saw     red     flames    of 
cigarettes    wander    near   above 
me    On  the  Caribbean  I  tuned 
my  own  chest's  swell  and  pitch, 
and  watched  the  stars. 
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Kennedy  ♦  ♦  JI 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
the  President  in  the  shoulder. 

However,  a  series  of  Life 
Magazine  pictures  proved  that 
the  Presidential  car  was  mov- 
ing away  from  the  depository 
and  he  could  not  possibly  have 
been  hit  in  the  front  of  the 
neck  from  that  window.  So  re- 
port number  two  said  (retain- 
ing Oswald-alone,  and  not  con- 
sidering ihe  possibility  of  a  shot 
from  in  front  of  Kennedy)  that 
the  first  bullet  hit  Kennedy  in 
the  shoulder,  the  second  h  i  t 
Connally,  and  the  third  hit  the 
President  in  the  back  of  the 
Beck  and  came  out  the  front; 
thus  the  Oswald -a lone  theory 
was  allowed  to  stand  up. 

Then  it  was  discovered  that 
a  bullet  had  missed  completely, 
hitting  the  grass  and  nicking  a 
spectator  on  the  rebound.  So, 
the  third  and  final  version  came 
out;  this  one  had  to  explain  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  four 
shots  being  fired  from  the  Car- 
cano.  So,  bullet  one  hit  Ken- 
nedy in  the  shoulder  (as  per 
report  #2),  bullet  two  missed 
completely  (to  suit  the  new 
fact),  and  bullet  three  hit  the 


President  from  the  rear,  came 
out  the  front  of  his  neck,  and 
proceeded  to  hit  Connally.  This 
despite  the  governor's  original 
ctntention  that  he  heard  one 
shot  before  and  one  after  he 
himself  was  hit;  this  despite 
the  weird  angle  on  which  the 
bullet  would  have  had  to  travel 
to  hit  Connally  where  it  did 
after   leaving   Kennedy's  body. 

Thus  the  original  story  was 
clianged  three  times  to  suit  not 
the  facts,  but  the  original  Os- 
wald-alone theory.  In  any  other 
case,  every  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  new  facts  (e.g.  did 
someone  else  shoot  from  the 
front?)  would  have  been  ex- 
haustively researched  before 
anyone  could  state,  as  did  Sher- 
riff  Currey,  on  November  24, 
that  "the  case  is  closed."  Not 
80,  however,  in  this  particular 
murder  "investigation." 

Buchanan  convincingly 
emasculates  many  elements  of 
the  official  report.  After  read- 
ing the  first  section  of  his  book, 
the  least  one  can  say  is  that 
the  official  version  is  full  of 
hol€*s.  The  most  one  can  do  is 
to  accept  Buchanan's  theo- 
retical explanation  for  what 
did  happen.  In  it,  he  suggests 
two  murderers  (neither  of  them 
Oswald,   who   was   not   a   good 


enough  shot),  one  from  the 
depository  window  and  one 
from  the  viaduct  directly  in 
front  of  the  President's  car 
(thus  explaining  the  original 
entrance  wound  report  and  the 
four  shots).  He  also  suggests 
that  Jack  Ruby  and  Patrolman 
Tippit  may  well  have  been  part 
of  the  conspiracy  (along  with 
Oswald,  who  was  chosen  to  be 
the  fall-guy  from  the  start), 
and  that  Texas  oil-men,  afraid 
of  the  eastener  Kennedy,  who 
hoped  to  reduce  the  oil  indus- 
try's tax  benefits,  might  have 
been  the  instigators. 

It  so  happens  that  Buchanan's 
theory  is  far  more  reasonable 
than  the  Oswald-alone  theory, 
but  even  if  it  were  not,  it  is 
worth  considering  as  a  conjec- 
ture which  could  all  too  possi- 
bly become  a  reality  in  this 
country,  especially  in  the 
wealthy  southern  areas. 

I  doubt  that  this  book  will 
penetrate  the  incredibly  thick 
protection  which  majority 
opinion  affords  the  shallow 
thinkers  of  this  country,  but  it 
is  a  must-read  item  for  those 
who  still  have  doubts  a*^  to  the 
truth  of  the  officially  accepted 
version. 

And  that  should  be  every- 
body. 
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(Continued  from  Page  D) 
He   pauses  shyly.    As,  for  a   moment,   he   and 
Nicole    silently    face    each    other,    the    camera 
freezes  (:it  extends  that  moment).    The  frame 
is  released,  motion  resumed. 
•*Au  revoir,  monsieur." 

And  he  passes  on  solemnly.    "Au  revoir,  mad« 
emoiselle." 

Truflfaut's  ^'freeze"  is  never  (I  shall  except 
its  irregular  use  in  400  Blows)  mf>re  than,  say, 
three  seconds.  Yet  consider  what  fraction  of  a 
second  a  frame  is  normally  given  on  the  screen! 
The  ratio  of  the  two  is  considerable.  To  an 
audjence  this  brief  freeze  will  liierefore  be  an 
unthinking,  almost  embarrassing  cessation. 

1  can  barely  imagine  how  this  specific  tech- 
nique could  be  used  for  social  criticism.  Social 
criticism  in  Truffaut  is,  as  noted  before,  a  curi- 
ously minor  factor,  even  under  historical  intent. 
It  may  be  Truflfaut's  very  particular  use  of  this 
technique — and  its  context,  the  TrufTaut  film 
itself,  which  is  particularly   inventive. 

If  "the  film"  is  the  duration,  the  evident 
space,  and  sound,  .  .  .  and  if  the  duration  and 
sound  are  temporarily  discontinued  (as  in  the 
**freeze"),  then  the  only  presence,  for  that  mo- 
ment, is^the  evident  space.  What  does  this 
mean?  Vvell,  in  my  earlier  comparison  between 
the  film  and  the  literary  work  I  did  not  elab- 
orate on  the  independence  or  dependence  of 
their  piime  dimensions.  1  mentioned  that  lit- 
erary space  is  imagined  or  ideational  and  that 
film  space,  theoretically  omitting  the  literary- 
narrative  element,  is  evident  space:  this  is  the 
principal  distinction  between  their  dimensions. 
A  further  distinction,  however,  is  that  the  char- 
acteristic dimensions  of  the  literary  work  are 
ultimately  dependent  on  each  other  (i.e.,  dura- 
tion and  ideational  space  can  exist  only  simul- 
taneously), while  the  characteristic  dimensions 
of  the  film  are  potentially,  and  "practically,"  in- 
dependent of  each  other  (as  demonstrated  ab- 
solutely by  TrufTaut's  "freeze").  If  of  the  two 
arts,  therefore,  literature  is  the  more  closed 
system,  it  also  does  not  admit  the  dramatic  ir- 
relevancies  of  content  as  easily  or  as  well  as  do 
motion  pictures.  The  "freeze"  is  one  kind  of 
dramatic  irrelevancy.  But  what  does  "dranuitic 
irrelevancy"  signify  here?  .  .  .  The  relative 
independenci'  of  duration  and  space  in  the  tilm 
simply  allows  the  temporary  cancellation  of 
duration  (which  i.s  another  way  of  putting 
"freeze").  The  isolated  presence  of  evident 
space,  then,  signifies  this,  relatively:  the  reten- 
tion ol  content  simultaneous  with  the  discon- 
tinuance of  form;  or.  the  absence  of  absolute 
time  in  which,  by  a  "virtual"  quirk,  relative 
time  becomes  absolute. 

Ey  this  understood  signi/ication,  and  in  retro- 
spect of  what  TrufTaut  lias  done  so  far,  we  can 
see  that  the  "freeze"  provides  a  dramatically 
objective  and  impersonal  view  of  what  to  ihe 
pt^r.sonages  involved  on  the  screen  is  an  unusu- 
ally subjective  and  personal  moment.  Thus  the 
device  is,  on  the  director's  part,  unconsciously 
inslalkci  ii.  .  .'^in.Li'iiriy  p;rc  se  moment.  To 
test  the  depth  and  intensity  of  it?  use  I  occa- 
sionally imagine  its  application  in  films  of  diver- 
gent styles  (e.g.,  Eisenstein's.  Von  Sternberg's, 
Hitchcock's,  Antonioni's),  im<\  its  position  in 
difleient  moments  in  those  films:  I  cannot  place 
it  succe.'-sfully  anywhere  else.  This  may  be  iny 
imagination,  but  it  must  largely  reflect  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  TrufTaut's  art. 

I  am  not  contesting  TrufTaut  to  be  a  truly 
great  film  director,  but  I  do  find  in  his  w(»rk  a 
certain  epitome  of  contemporary  timc-uncon- 
sciousnes>.*  What,  then,  is  Ihe  real  prijjri  le 
bound  up  =•-!  'rt  n(  rk"  Thr  l.-irge  con'en)  'f  a 
TrufTaut  film  (I  have  not  .sp(«ken  of  The  Mischief 
Makers,  Shoot  the  Piano  Player,  and  Love  at 
Twenty,  though  thc-e  too  apply)  implicates  the 
mutual  challenge  of  discret(^  realities,  where 
one  reality  is  the  initially  presented  condition 
and  the  other  reality  a  not-as-yet  realiz(>d  de- 
sire or,  generally,  a  more  real  connection  to 
things,  li  the  furllier  "reality"  is  po.'ssible.  it  is 
never  achieved.  In  the  protagonists'  confronta- 
tion of  discreet  realities  we  see  repeatedly  their 
self-consciousness  (hence  their  self-unconscious- 
ness) in  the  matter,  a  .social  hindrance,  and 
perhap  something  else  prevent  them  from  ( Toss- 
ing the  boundary  between  those  two  realitieis. 
At  the  beginning  there  is  the  latency  of  life 
pjossibilities,  and  at  the  end  the  txhaustion  of 
life  possibilities.  And  at  the  end  of  each  full 
length  picture,  one  person,  alont  on  the  screen, 
is  looking  away  absently,  implicitly  so  con- 
fused as  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  passage 
of  time  and  the  context  of  little  (or,  a  diflerent) 
emotion. 

Finally:  the  existence  of  an  ait  form  estab- 
lishes an  absolute  time  outside  that  fc-rm  and 
a  relative  time  within  it,  and  the  first  "time" 
is  generally  irrelevant  to  the  second.  But  a  fur- 
ther self-assertion  of  that  form  may  be  the  im- 
minent iux^nnos-jtinn  of  those  two  "<imes."  or 
the  mnmentary  interposition  of  the  first  in  Hie 
second;  here  dramatic  irrelevancy  is  a  virtue. 
In  its  intensity  the  film's  point  of  intrusion  l)e- 
comes  decreasingly  narrative  and  denotative, 
and  increasingly  technical  and  ronnotri1i\  o. 
Functionally,  the  moment  of  intrusion  ^'ixe.s 
the  illusion  of  omitting  time,  yet  the  "omis- 
sion" composes  a  sense  of  time  that  is  mystiri- 
onsly  t.'uit  -  one  structured  b^-  the  foics^-ill- 
ment  of  an  unseen  future,  and  by  a  past  that 
is  unconsciously  recalled. 

*  Related  here  arc  tuw  general  statements. 
One  tlie  "time"  inherent  in  a  life  or  work  is 
proportional  to  tlie  degree  of  (the  feeling  of) 
consciousness,  and  complexity,  in  that  u>ork. 
Tioo:  emotion  is  defivahly  most  relevant  to  that 
aspect  of  an  "idea"  (i.e.,  an  idea,  a  person,  a 
setting)  of  which  the  "idea"  is  itself  uncon- 
scious. 
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Lose  to  Colby,  Tufts 


Judges  Face  Boston  College  Tonight 


Bob  Cousy\s  Boston  College  Eagles  visit  Shapiro  Athletic  Center  tonight  to  face 
the  court  Judges  at  8:15.  The  Eagles,  sporting  a  16-6  record,  are  off  the  heels  of  a 
89-78  victory  over  Fordham.  

dropped^TwT  mo"rt^^dedsiins 'played  listless  basketball  while  |  off  the  boards.  Ron  McRobbie, 


last  week  to  increase  the  long 
est  Brandeis  losing  streak  to  14 
games.  The  Blue  and  White 
were  topped  by  Tufts  last  Tues., 
79-69  and  mauled  by  Colby, 
95-64,  on  Sat.  night. 

The  Eagles,  hoping  for  post- 
season consideration,  are  led  by 
Ail-American  John  Austin  of 
Washington.  The  6'  1"  junior  has 
a  26.2  scoring  average,  best  in 
New  England.  Against  Ford- 
ham  he  scored  32. 

Willie  Wolters.  a  big  6'  8" 
sophomore  center  from  Brook- 
lyn, NY.,  is  the  Eagles  leading 
rebounder  with  247  rebounds 
in  21  games.  Wolters  also  is 
netting  11  points  per  game.  Ted 
Carter,  a  6'  5"  sophomore,  is 
averaging  12.9  points. 

Boston  College  has  averaged 
92  points  per  game  and  has 
won  its  last  eight  games. 

Nine  Judges 

The  Brandeis  squad  now  re- 
duced to  nine  regulars,  will 
have  to  play  control  basketball 
to  keep  the  score  respectable. 
JefT  Schwamm,  Steve  Heller 
and  Mike  Leiderman  are  no 
longer  with  the  team  due  to 
"personal  reason.s  "  Dave  Gor- 
don and  Gerry  Katz  will  try  to 
fill  the  vacancies  on  the  squad. 

Dave  Jacobson  is  doubtful 
for  tonight's  contest  as  he  suf- 
fered an  ankle  sprain  during 
the  Colby  fiasco. 

In  last  week's  action,  the 
Judges  traveled  up  to  Water- 
ville.  Me.  Saturday  and  suf- 
fered their  14th  straight  loss. 
The  Colby  Mules  took  a  12-2 
opening  lead  and  coasted  to  a 
50-26  halftime  margin.  The 
Judges  were  never  in  the  ball- 
game  and  were  thoroughly  out- 
clas.sed. 

High  men  for  Brandeis  were 
Barry  Zimmerman  with  21 
points  and  Richie  HymofT  with 
17.  Barry,  playing  before  a 
*'home-town"  crowd,  hauled  in 
ten  rebounds.  Dave  Jacobson 
popped  in  ten  points  and  gath- 
ered ten  rebounds  for  Brandeis 
before  suffering  the  injury 
early  in  the  second  half. 

Pete  Swartz  led  Colby  with 
27  points  and  17  rebounds. 
John  Stevens  had  13  and  Ed 
Berube  14  for  the  Mules.  Colby 
shot  50  percent  from  the  floor 
to  the  Judges'  31  percent.  The 
Mules  outrebounded  Brandeis 
67  to  47. 

Jumbos  Score 

Against    Tufts,    the    Judges 


succumbing  to  the  weak  Jumbo 
five  by  a  79-69  count.  The  Blue 
and  White  jumped  out  to  a  5-2 
lead  on  jump  shots  by  Zimmer- 
man and  Richie  Epstein  and  a 
free  throw  by  Santo  Cimino. 
But  two  quick  buckets  by  Ron 
McRobbie  put  Tufts  in  front  to 
stay,  6-5. 

Tufts  took  a  33-2B  halftime 
lead  and  hoops  by  big  Jim  Claf- 
fee  widened  the  Jumbos  mar- 
gin to  ten  points  early  in  the 
second  half.  High  men  for 
Brandeis  were  Zimmerman 
with  24  and  Richie  Epstein 
with  10.  Barry  hit  for  18  points 
in  the  second  half  to  keep  the 
Judges  in  the  game.  Jacobson 
contributed  seven  points  and 
ten  rebounds  for  Brandeis. 
Dave  Epstein  looked  good  as  he 
played  22  minutes  and  scored 
8  points. 

Jim  ClafTee  was  high  man  for 
Tufts  with  29  points.  He  pop- 
ped in  23  of  his  points  in  the 
second  half  and  hurt  Brandeis 


with  sweeping  hook  shots, 
poured  in  21  points.  Capt.  Dave 
Spath  had  12  points  and  Ken 
Neiman  11. 

Frosh  Lose 

As  for  the  Brandeis  fresh- 
men —  well.  Gene  Booth's 
chargers  will  face  an  unde- 
feated Boston  College  fresh- 
man squad  tonight  at  6:15. 
B.C.'s  freshmen  have  won  14 
straight.  They  average  6'  4" 
188-pounds  and  their  starting 
five  of  6'  7"  Jim  K  i  s  s  a  n  e  , 
6' 5"  Steve  Adelman  (almost  a 
Brandeisian  last  year),  6'  10" 
Tom  Pacynski,  511"  Phil 
Laiiey  and  6'  0"  Jack  Kvancz 
will  be  a  formidable  opposition 
tonight. 

The  Brandeis  freshmen  trav- 
elled up  to  Dartmouth  Wednes- 
day and  suffered  a  humiliating 
77-28  defeat  as  they  were  one 
for  20  from  the  field  the  first 
half. 

PETE    WEINER 
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Boston  College  star  John  Austin  averaging  26.2  points  and 
Brandeis  star  Barry  Zimmerman,  with  20  point  average. 


Tonight's  Starting  Lineups 
BRANDEIS  BOSTON  COLLEGE 


Barry  Zimmerman,  F 
Jack  Rovner,  F 
Santo  Cimino,  C 
Richie   llymoff,  G 
Richie  Epstein,  G 


5  11" 

6' 2" 

6' 2" 

5  10" 

5  10" 


Bob  Furbush,  F 
Ted  Carter,  F 
Willie  Wolters  C 
John   Austin,  G 
Ed  Ilockenbury,   G 


6  1" 
6' 5" 
6' 8" 
61" 
6  2" 


Sport  Shorts 


The  Brandeis  wrestlers  dropped  an  18-14  decision  to 
the  University  of  Hartford  Saturday.  Joe  Schuldiner, 
Brandeis*  wrestler-manaper,  won  the  only  five  point  vic- 
tory for  the  Blue  &  White  by  a  fall  against  Vincent  DiNori. 
Ron  Weinger,  Joe  DcMuro  and 


Last   Brandeis  Home  Game 

Sat.  Night,   Feb.   20th 

vs.  Kings  Point 


Norm  Wilson  won  their  match- 
es by  decisions.  Brandeis 
wrestling  captain  Bob  Lerman 
had  his  win  streak  snapped  at 
six  as  he  was  pinned  by  George 
Curry.  The  matmen,  now  3-5, 
face  Holy  Cross  this  Thursday 
at  Shapiro  Gym. 


The  Brandeis  fencing  squad 
dropped  its  fourth  match  of  the 
season  by  a  16-11  count  to  MIT 
last  Saturday  at  Cambridge. 
Dave  Finkel,  epee,  and  Richie 
Cohen,  sabre,  won  three 
matches  apiece  for  the  Judges. 
Other  Brandeis  victories  were 
by  Dan  Shames,  two  sabre 
wins,    and    single    victories   by 


Dick  Steinberg,  foil,  John  Kal- 
lish,  epee,  and  Steve  Liebhaber, 
sabre.  The  fencers  are  now  4-4 
on  the  season. 


The  girls  basketball  team 
dropped  their  first  game  of  the 
season  to  Northeastern,  27-23, 
last  Thursday.  In  previous  ac- 
tion the  female  hoopsters 
topped  Gordon  by  17  and 
whipped  Lasell  by  21.  Unfortu- 
nately the  girls  didn't  go  all 
the  way  as  predicted  last  week. 
Hoop  coach  Nichols  has  a  hot 
and  heavy  schedule  ahead.  The 
Ju.stice  sports  staff  will  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  girls  as  they  go  through 
their  paces. 


Jim 
Hart's 
Diner 


DAN'S  ESSO  SERVICE  CENTER 
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570   SOUTH   ST. 


"Specialists  in  Motor 

Tune-Up" 

COMPLETE   SERVICE    & 

ACCESSORIES 

TUNE-UP,   REPAIR   & 

ROAD  SERVICE 

NEXT  TO   THE   COOP 

893-9332         WALTHAM 
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".  .  .  All  right,  men,  I  admit  they're  great  shooters, 
dribblers,  and  well-coached,  but  we've  got  higher  college 
scores  . . . .'" 


tricky 
board 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


A  Time  to  Act 


Pete  Weiner 


The  Brandeis  basketball  team,  voted  the  No.  1  small- 
college  team  in  the  East  in  1958,  has  deteriorated  into 
the  worst  team  in  New  England  in  1965.  Why  have  the 
fortunes     of     the      basketball* — 


squad,  the  major  team  at  Bran- 
deis, reached  a  new  low  this 
year? 

The  situation  as  it  stands 
now,  the  team  is  0-14  as  they 
face  Boston  College,  has  be- 
come intolerable.  It  is  farcical 
for  a  team,  now  depleted  to 
nine  members,  to  be  subjected 
to  the  humiliation  and  abuse 
heaped  upon  them.  It  is  too 
simple  a  solution  to  blame 
Coach  Olin  for  the  team's  poor 
showing.  The  boys  have  done 
their  best.  The  problem  lies 
much  deeper  —  in  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  athletics 
at  our  liberal  arts  university. 

"The  athletic  program  exists 
for  the  welfare  of  the  students 
and  for  the  contribution  it  can 
make  to  his  educational  experi- 
ence." So  states  the  Brandeis 
catalogue.  At  present,  what 
teams,  particularly  basketball, 
make  to  the  participants  or  to 
the  entire  student  body? 

The  members  of  the  basket- 
ball team  have  lost  their  pride 
and  respect  —  pride  in  them- 
selves, respect  for  the  coach, 
and  pride  in  the  school. 

The  student  body  has  also 
been  adversely  affected  by  the 
current  state  of  Brandeis  athle- 
tics.   Students    have    also    lost 


their  pride  in  the  team  and  in 
the  school.  For  college  stu- 
dents, and  especially  Brandeis 
students,  this  apathy  towards 
the  University  is  not  healthy. 
An  effort  must  be  made  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  NOW. 

Brandeis  has  joined  the  lead- 
ers in  higher  cxlucation  in 
record  time,  however  it  has 
failed  to  observe  their  direction 
toward  excellence  in  intercol- 
legiate athletics.  The  Univer- 
sity may  be  first  in  grants,  but 
it  is  dead  last  in  sports  anci 
this  loser's  status  sets  it  apart 
from  Harvard,  Yale,  Tech  and 
other  academic  giants  of  our 
time. 

These  hallowed  institutions 
have  not  compromised  their 
standards  to  maintain  academic 
and  athletic  excellence.  They 
have  not  resorted  to  importing 
tramp  athletes.  They  do  ad- 
mit qualified  students,  who  are 
proficient  in  sports,  without 
discrimination. 

Perhaps  the  solution  can  be 
characterized  by  two  alterna- 
tives —  either  disband  inter- 
collegiate athletics  entirely  at 
Brandeis  OR  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  return  intercollegiate 
athletics  to  a  state  of  respecta- 
bility in  which  students  will 
be  proud  of  their  school  for  its 
athletic  endeavors  as  well  as 
for  its  academic  excellence. 
The  decision  must  be  made  by 
those  responsible,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  strictly  adherred 
to. 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.    —    TW  3-9450    —     Poul  Smith 


Dr.  Allen  Grostmon  (English)  will 
give  o  public  reoding  of  Spenser's 
"Epirholomion/  Milton's  "Lycid- 
os,"  Wkitmoni  "When  Liloct 
Lost  in  the  Dooryord  Bloom'd," 
ond  Eliot's  "Litrie  Gidding"  in 
Choimondeley's,  Tkursdoy,  Febru- 
ary 25,  ot  9:30  p.m.  It  is  odvis- 
ablo  to  bring  texts. 
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In  order  to  moke  up  for  monetory 
losses  incurred  over  the  post  few 
yeors,  the  JUSTICE  is  beginning 
on  odveitisement  compoign.  Any» 
one  who  wishes  to  porticipoto  in 
this  exciting  now  odvonturo  (and 
got  poid  for  iti)  should  contact 
Bob  Sofron  through  the  MoilrooM 
or  ot  TW  9-5969. 


YAF  at  Brandeis? 
Not  Yet,  But  Hope . . . 

For  a  while  now  the  motto  of  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  in  the  Boston  area  has  been  "Today  MIT, 
tomorrow  Brandeis."  Recent  rumors  have  indicated  that 
this  slogan  was  nearing  actualization,  for,  it  was  said,  a 
YAF  chapter  was  in  the  process  of  formation  at  Brandeis. 
(YAF,  for  those  who  don't  know,  is  the  leading  organiza- 
tion of  young  conservatives  in* 

the  country.) 

It  now  seems,  however,  that 


Boston  conservatives  will  have 
to  return  to  their  old  motto, 
for  their  hopes  of  bringing 
Brandeis  into  their  fold  appear 
to  have  been  a  bit  premature. 

The  source  of  the  false  re- 
ports seems  to  be  Gordon  Nel- 
son, executive  director  of  YAF 
in  Massachusetts.  Nelson  has 
been  trying  to  strengthen  his 
organization  in  the  state,  and 
apparently  was  informed  that 
a  certain  unidentified  Brandeis 
student  would  be  interested  in 
forming  a  YAF  chapter  on 
campus.  He  contacted  the  stu- 
dent who  (according  to  her 
story),  never  had  any  such  in- 
terest, never  expressed  any 
such  interest,  still  has  no  inter- 
est, and  knows  of  no  one  at 
Brandeis  who  ever  entertained 
any  such  interest.  (Said  stu- 
dent, however,  does  appear  to 
be  a  conservative.)  But  some- 
how her  message  did  not  get 
across  to  Nelson  who  said  in 
an  interview  that  he  still  be- 
lieves that  a  YAF  chapter  is  in 
the  process  of  formation  at 
Brandeis. 

The  failure  to  form  a  chapter 
at  Brandeis  is  likely  to  be  a 
disappointment  to  Nelson  in  his 
elTorts  to  broaden  YAF  in 
Massachusetts.  According  to 
him,  YAF  is  now  undergoing 
an  extensive  re-evaluation  of 
purpose  in  the  wake  of  last 
year's  elections.  Goldwater's 
defeat,  he  says,  was  a  tremen- 
dous setback  to  the  conserva- 
tive movement  in  America.  It 
was  hoped  that  Goldwater's 
election  campaign  would  serve 
as  a  prime  mechanism  in  con- 
veying the  conservative   ideol- 

Thefts  Trouble 
Kutz  Evening 
Coffee  Hour 

A  "demi-tasse  hour"  was 
instituted  in  the  student  lounges 
connected  with  the  dining 
facilities  at  Kutz,  Swig,  and 
Sherman  on  February  9.  Demi- 
tas.se  sets  including  cup,  saucer, 
and  spoon  were  purchased  for 
special  use  during  the  "hour" 
which  is  from  6:00  to  7:00  each 
night. 

On  February  16,  the  last  of 
the  18  cups,  saucers  and  spoons 
were  stolen  from  Kutz  Lounge 
and  Dean  Zion  ordered  the 
"hour"  cancelled  there.  The 
next  day  a  notice  was  posted 
announcing  its  discontinuance. 
The  notice  was  promptly  stolen. 

Sherman  Dining  Center  has 
also  found  itself  missing  china. 
Mr.  Cardillo  of  the  dining  hall 
stafT  stated,  "During  the  first 
week,  an  average  of  one  set  a 
night  was  lost."  Swig,  however 
has  not  had  any  sets  "bor- 
rowed." 


ogy  to  the  people.  The  results  in 
November  clearly  demonstrated 
that  either  this  message  was 
not  getting  through  to  the  elec- 
torate, or  that,  if  it  was,  most 
Americans  were  not  accepting 
it.  Conservatives,  says  Nelson, 
must  accept  the  former  view, 
that  somehow  their  message  did 
not  get  through;  for  they  believe 
their  principles  to  be  "eternal 
truths"  which,  once  understood, 
would  be  affirmed  by  most  men. 
Nelson  sees  college  YAF 
groups  as  the  best  place  to 
carry  out  this  re-evaluation. 
College  students,  says  Nelson, 
are  more  concerned  with  think- 
ing things  through  and  finding 
final  solutions  to  problems. 
This  attitude  would  certainly 
be  helpful  in  remodeling  YAF. 
Campus  YAF  groups  would 
thus  carry  out  three  basic  func- 
tions. First,  they  would  be  self- 
educational,  giving  their  own 
members  a  firm  knowledge  in 
all  areas  necessary  for  arguing 
effectively  for  conservatism. 
Secondly,  they  would  present 
their  views  to  their  fellow  stu- 
dent through  such  activities  as 
lectures,  films,  and  debates. 
Finally,  college  YAF  groups 
would  be  concerned  with  think- 
ing about  more  effective  ways 
of  getting  their  message  across- 
and  of  improving  their  organ- 
ization and  the  entire  conserva- 
tive movement. 


Increased  Security  Protection 

Follows  Last  Week 's  Assault 

An  additional  security  guard  will  be  on  duty  at  all  times  during  the  night  aa 
a  result  of  the  beating  of  Stuart  Forster  by  three  unidentified  boys  near  the  Chai^eU 
on  the  night  of  Sunday,  February  14. 

The  new  guard's  task  will  be  to  patrol  the  campus  on  foot.  In  this  job  he  sup- 
plements a  roving  security  car  which  has  been  continually  patrolling  all  campus  roads 
at  night. 

The  search  for  the  assailants  in  the  attack  is  being  pressed  by  Waltham  police 
but  has  so  far  been  unproductive. 

However,  Mr.  Larry  Kane,  in  charge  of  town-gown  relationships,  does  not  beh'eve 
that  the  incident  signals  an  immediate  change  in  relations  between  the  University  and 
the  city.  He  attributes  the  beating  to  a  national  increase  in  violence  of  all  kinds  and 
points  to  surrounding  communities,  such  as  Newton  and  Cambridge,  in  which  delin- 
quincy  has  been  on  the  up-swing. 
Forster,    a    resident   of   Sha 


piro  A,  was  released  from  the 
Waltham  Hospital  on  Friday, 
five  days  after  the  attack.  He 
is  in  good  condition  and  will 
beating. 


The  unprovoked  attack  took 
place  while  Forster  was  en- 
route  to  North  quadrangle.  The 
three  assailants  jumped  him 
and,    after    delivering    a    few 


BU  News  Overcomes 


Presidential  Censor 

Boston  University,  recently  engaged  in  controversy 
with  students  over  book  prices,  seems  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  controversy  to  which  previous  questions  have 
been  subordinated.  After  two  weeks  students  secured  the 
freedom  to  make  editorial  comment  in  the  student  news- 
paper, the  BU  News. 

On  Thursday,   Feb    11,  Prof  * 


Taylor,  faculty  advisor  to  the 
BU  News,  informed  the  edi- 
torial staff  that  Harold  Case, 
President  of  the  University  and 
also  publisher  of  the  News,  was 
gravely  dissatisfied  with  what 
Case  termed  "imbalance,  inac- 
curacy, and  irresponsibility." 
Pres.    Case    made    three    de- 


Harvard  Rejects  First 
Female  Class  Marshal 

Faye  Levine,  Radcliffe  senior,  recently  made  Harvard 

history  as  the  first  girl  in  329  years  to  run  for  the  office 

of  Senior  Class  Marshal,  the  i>erson  who  leads  the  class  at 

graduation.  After  the  Harvard  Council  for  Undergraduate 

Affairs  refused  to  recognize  her  candidacy.  Miss  Levine's 

campaign  brought  the  issue  of  feminine  equality  to  the 

fore. 

Several  Harvard  professors  a.s* 
well    as    the    Cambridge    City 


Council  backed  her  cause.  City 
Councillor  Alfred  E.  Vellucci 
charged,  "I  suspect  that  there 
is  a  conspiracy  and  that  Har- 
vard men  are  using  their  nu- 
merical superiority  against  the 
Radcliffe  girls."  Miss  Levine's 
supporters  contended  that  as  a 
recipient  of  a  Harvard  diploma, 
conferred  on  her  by  "the  Pres- 
ident and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College,"  she  was  entitled  to 
run. 

Elliot  Perkins,  professor  of 
History,  paraphrased  the  policy 
of  the  opposition.  "There  are 
certain  traditional  preserves  of 
the  unfortunate  male  that 
should  still  be  preserved." 

The  primary  election  took 
place  Monday,  January  18,  be- 
fore which  the  HCUA  had 
voted  not  to  count  any  ballots 
for  Miss  Levine.  Tuesday  Miss 
Levine  withdrew.  "The  whole 


business  is  just  getting  too  .sor- 
did," she  observed,  "I  will 
withdraw  before  I  become  en- 
tangled further  in  the  grubby- 
handed  machinery  of  under- 
graduate pomposity." 


Student   Union  Election 

The  Candidates: 

President: 

Frank   Bloch 
Elliot  Evan.s 
Bert   Foer 

Vice-President: 

Roger  Barkin 
John  Seeley 


Secretary: 


Treasurer: 


Thais  Courts 
Norma   Goldstein 
Eve  illavaty 


Brian  Marcus 
Robert  Sherman 

Speeches  Feb.  25,  Schwartz 
106  —  7:00 

Vote  Feb.  26,  Schwartz  10:00 
—  4:30 


mands:  that  a  prominent  article 
be  printed  dealing  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  News,  that 
the  paper  print  a  front-page 
editorial  by  Pres.  Case  re- 
butting its  editorial  of  the  pre- 
vious week  (which  had  strong- 
ly implied  that  the  administra- 
tion had  no  respect  for  aca- 
demic freedom),  and  that,  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Student  Publications 
Prof.  Taylor  would  check  the 
accuracy  by  prior  reading  of 
all  lead  stories  and  editorials. 
Editor  -  in  -  chief  of  the  News, 
Werner  Bund.schuh,  replied 
that  -he  would  print  the  two 
articles,  but  that  he  could  not 
permit  "censorship  by  prior 
reading".  Prof.  Taylor  implied 
that  Bund.schuh  would  be  fired, 
losing  his  full-tuition  scholar- 
ship. 

At  a  special  meeting  Sun- 
day, the  BU  Student  Congress 
stated  that  the  administration 
demands  "would  violate  free- 
dom of  the  press"  and  urged 
withdrawal.  Student  Congress 
also  demanded  that  it  should 
become  publisher  of  the  News 
instead  of  Pres.  Case.  They 
then  called  for  a  rally  on  Tues- 
day to  inform  students  of  the 
situation.  Student  Congress 
soon  received  the  support  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Uni- 
versity Reform.  Students,  be- 
gan the  circulation  of  a  petition 
supporting  the  Student  Con- 
gress proposals,  and  shortly 
gathered  over  3700  signatures 
(more  than  a  fifth  of  the  Uni- 
versity's fulltime  .students.) 

The  following  Monday,  Feb 


blows  to  the  lower  abdomen, 
left  the  victim  on  the  ground, 
possibly  unconscious.  Forster 
was  found  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes later  and  was  taken  to  the 
hospital.  The  doctors  first  be- 
lieved that  there  might  1k»  .seri- 
ous spleen  d  a  m  age,  but  the 
patient  made  a  rapid  recovery, 
covery. 


Budget  Slashed; 

Council  Votes 

Unanimously 

student  Council,  meeting 
Wednesday  night,  gave  final  ap- 
proval to  the  budget  cuts  which 
it  had  tentatively  adopted  two 
weeks  ago.  The  decision  was 
unanimous.  The  two  week  de- 
lay had  been  granted  to  allow 
the  affected  organizations  to 
appeal   the  reductions 

The  cuts  were  nicide  in  the 
full  year  budget  but  were  based 
on  fall  term  exr)endiiures  No 
organization  which  did  not 
show  a  large  surplus  last  term 
was  alTected.  The  reductions  do 
not  mvolve  the  entire  amount 
left  over,  so  that  the  afTccted 
groups  will  still  be  left  with 
more  money  to  u.se  this  term 
than  they  had  <'xpected  ba.scd 
on  their  original  spring  term 
allocations.  On  this  basi.s,  the 
dorm  fund,  which  so  far  has 
spent  only  .$500  out  of  its 
original  allotment  of  $2400  for 
the  year,  will  be  cut  by  .$500. 
This  means  that  the  fund  will 
have  $1400  left  for  use  during 
the  spring  term. 

Council  Treasurer  Frank 
Bloch  '66,  stressed  the  need  for 
fi.scal  flexibility,  especially  re- 
garding individual  allotments 
to  residence  halls  through  the 
dorm  fund.  While  ideally,  un- 
der the  newly  adopted  plan, 
each  dorm  should  spend  $1.75 
per   student  resident   for  social 

15   Pres   Case  mot  wifh  rhooH?    ^^'^'vilies.    he    emphasized    that 
ID,  i-res.  case  met  with  the  edi-    g^y    j^^,^     ^,^j^j^    wished     to 


torial  staff  of  the  News-  and 
withdrew  his  demands.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  prior  read- 
ing clause  of  the  Constitution 
would  not  be  invoked  as  long 
as  the  News  maintains"  a  stand- 
ard of  responsible  journalism," 
and  that  the  paper  was  being 
given  "a  period  of  grace."  Pres- 
ident Case  said  that  he  had 
been  much  disturbed  by  the 
bad  publicity  BU  was  receiving 
in  the  local  press. 


spend    more   than   this   amount 
would  be  relatively  free  to  do 

so. 


FOLIO,  on  independent  literary 
mogozine  published  of  Brondeis, 
is  receiving  monuscripts.  All  mo- 
terjol  submitted  will  receive  fair 
consideration. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Frank  Bloch:  A  Final  Note 


"Statement  of  Principle":  II 

In  our  <.iK>ninK  e<litorial  we  felt  it  necessary  to  state 
our  ,h"s  ton  .n  tht  issue  which  has  ck-c up. ed  so  much  of 
the  Justice's  time  in  the  past:  the  strutrple  w.th  the  uni- 
versity bureaucracy.  This  is  not  a  preoccupa  .on  of  m.rs 
its  traditional  im,>ortance,  however  Pj;^™^^;;''  "^  *^^Xt 
•in  initial  statement  n  rejiard  to  it.  We  have  made  mai 
Matem^nt  an.l  we  do  not  intend  to  h"'P  "P*'" ^he^^ss^e 
When  Klarini?  aspects  of  the  struggle  do  ar..se,  we  w.u 

^mment  on  them^  But  we  feel^.as  do  ^'^Z^lT^^Xyt^- 
that   constant  harangues  of  th.s  .lature  are  "ot  only  in 
effective,   but  often  wasteful,  and  .somet.mes  even  .self- 

ileslructive.  ,,, 

••Statement  of  principles"  was  a  n'i-:*"omer.  We  we  e 
not  attempting  to  present  our  own  ethical  posit.on,  but 
rathe  Humtsk  the  non-ethical  nature  of  the  position  o^ 
our  antagonists.  If  we  do  indeed  have  principles,  it  wou  d 
^ke  us  a  humlred  e.litorials  to  ''^volop  and  articu  ate 
them.  For  e.xample,  we  feel  strongly  that  ^h^  Unite 
States'  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  is  immoral.  Yet  it  ^^e  "•" 
to  rove  our  beliefs,  we  would  probably  have  to  resort  to 
tra  it  onal  formulas,  be  they  utilitarian  or  Kant.an,  m  the 
end  an.l  we  wouUl  still  be  face.l  with  the  huge  d.ll.culty 
of  ap|)lying  the  formula  to  the  situation. 

The   only    thing   we   could   possibly   pawn    off   as   a 
"Ht^-itement  of   principles"   would   be   a   ""^["tch    shee     of 
moral  common  denominators;  a  statement  of  patitudes 
We  will  di.-'cuss  the  issues  as  they  come  up,  but  we  will 
play  it  by  ear. 


Case  Dismissed 


Every  year  at  this  time,  the 
future  of  the  Student  Council 
looks  very  bright.  But  as  the 
year  goes  on,  the  campaign 
promises  of  the  candidates  are 
forgotten;  the  Student  Council 
works  with  neither  direction 
nor  conviction  of  purpose. 

Both  of  my  opponents  have 
outlined  positive  programs  in  a 
previous    issue   of   the   Justice. 
Although    most    of    these    pro- 
grams are  good  ones,  they  have 
for    the    most    part    been    dis- 
cussed before.  It  has  never  been 
a    problem    at    Brandeis    that 
there    were    too    few    ideas    to 
keep  a  Council  busy.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Council  depends  on 
the  ability  of  the  president  to 
do  his  job  as  administrator  and 
as     representative     effectively. 
It  is  quite  evident  at  this  point 
that   the   key   to   the   Council's 
success  is  a  realistic  president. 
Of  all  the  programs  which  1 
have  worked  on  with  the   ad- 
ministration, those  which  were 
presented  clearly  and  which  in- 
telligently     attacked      specific 
problems,    received    the    most 
cooperation.     This     council,     if 
little  else,  has  set  up  the  basis 
for  a  real  and  effective  system 
of  communication  with  the  ad- 
ministration. I  want  the  coun- 
cil to  Uike  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.   At  this  point  the 
Council   should   not   get   tied 
down    with     hitch-hiking    sta- 
tions and  destination  signs.  We 
must  be  intelligent  and  realis- 
tic   in    our    demands    and    we 
should    expect    the    same    con- 
sideration   from    the   Adminis- 
tration. . 

The  following  proposal  is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  prograni 
which  Council  can  develop  and 
negotiate  effectively.  This  pro- 
posal is  a  combination  of  my 
own  ideas  and  suggestions 
made  to  me  by  the  student 
body  1  feel  that  the  only  way 
the  Council  can  be  truly  rep- 
resentative is  by  discussing  all 
programs  with  the  Student 
Body  before  they  are  adopted, 
and  if  I  am  elected  I  plan  to 
follow  this  principle. 

I   would    like   to   organize    a 
a  conference  with  members  of 


the  faculty  and  Administration 
including  representatives  from 
the  dining  halls  and  Buildings 
and  Grounds  to  discuss  prob- 
lems connected  specifically 
with  the  examination  periods. 
This  conference  should  discuss 
the  following: 

Dining  Halls:  More  variety 
in  the  meals.  Longer  break- 
fast hours  and  coffee  and  do- 
nuts  every  morning. 

Registrar's  Office:  More  flex- 
ible examination  schedule.  Use 
of  smaller  rooms  for  examina- 
tions —  fewer  examinations  in 
Seifer.  Strict  rules  of  conduct 
for  proctors. 

Educational  Policies:  More 
courses  in  which  final  exami- 
nations are  not  required.  Read- 
ing periods  in  those  courses 
which  do  require  examinations. 
Library:  Longer  hours  dur- 
ing examinations.  More  flex- 
ible work  schedules  for  student 
workers.  More  study  areas 
around    the  campus. 

B&G:  No  noisy  cleaning 
around  the  dorms  nor  around 
the  library,  especially  during 
Spring  exams.  More  lenient 
parking  regulations. 

This   is    an    example   of   the 
type  of  program  which  Council 
can  successfully  develop.   It  is 
not  enough  that  these  programs 
be  created.  These  will  not  work 
unless  administered  effectively. 
This  year,   each   council  mem- 
ber was  assignee!  to  watch  oyer 
one   or  more   of  the  Council  s 
active    programs.    Some    of 
Council's  best  programs  failed 
or  faltered  when  Council  mem- 
bers   did    not   carry    out    this 
responsibility.  Examples  of  th^ 
are  the  failure  of   the  SPEAC 
lecture  program  first  semester 
and  the  possible  curtailment  of 
Northern     Student     Movement 
activities  second  semester.  Both 
of  these  programs  were  the 
responsibility  of  one  of  my  op- 
ponents,    Bert    Foer.     Student 
Council  programs  will  fail  un- 
der   this    type    of    Administra- 
tion.  I   have   not   and  will   not 
allow   this   type   of    irresponsi- 

Frank  Bloch 


Belief  and  Action 


It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  .'^ome  students  are  protest- 
inji  the  decision  of  my  seniors 
in  the  Philosophy  Department 
not  to  renew  my  appointnrient. 
There  are  questions  of  princi- 
ple here  which  should  interest 
iill  of  us  and  I  should  like  to 
comment    briefly    on    some    of 

them. 

It  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  institution  of  tenure 
and      the      academic      freedom 
which    it    guarantees    that    the 
senior   members  of  the   faculty 
be    held    accountable    only     to 
themselves   for    the    junior    ap- 
pointments   which    they    origi- 
nate   or    terminate.    The    only 
way    to    reach    informed    deci- 
sions   as    to    the    suitability    of 
people  for  permanent  positions 
is  to  appoint   these  people   for 
short    periods    on    the    under- 
standing that  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption that  the  appointment 
will   be  extended.   This   means 
that  the  senior  faculty  must  be 
able    to   choose    not    to    renew 
junior     appointments     without 
being  requested  to  divulge  the 
reasons  for  their  decisions.  This 
situation  is  to  he  distinguished 
from     decision     to     dismiss     a 
tenured    faculty    member,    in 
which    case    a    full    public    ac- 
counting is  and  should  be  com- 
pulsory. 

Student  protest  over  failure 
to  renew  a  junior  faculty  mem- 
ber can  sometimes  injure  inno- 


cent parties.  As  it  happens  1 
am  leaving  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect  and  with  no 
unpleasantness  (Indeed,  my 
chairman  has  invited  me  to 
start  some  new  research  which 
the  university  would  continue 
to  sponsor  even  though  I  would 
not  be  on  the  faculty  here)  but 
if  there  were  any  unpleasant- 
ness about  someone's  termina- 
tion, student  protest  could  well 
amplify  it  with  disastrous  effect 
on  the  career  of  the  departing 
person. 

In  any  event  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  students'  welfare 
from  their  preferences.  In  the 
case  of  faculty  appointments 
their  welfare  should  be  given 
profound  consideration  and 
their  preferences  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ignored.  Students  are 
notoriously  poor  judges  of  their 
teachers  and  to  grant  signifi- 
cance to  their  tastes  in  instruc- 
tion is  to  invite  a  tyranny  of 
popularity  which  would  sup- 
press academic  excellence. 

1  am,  of  course,  gratified  by 
the  students'  concern  and  flat- 
tered that  they  think  well  of 
me;  I  thank  them  even  as  1  cen- 
sure them.  I  must  also  thank 
the  administration  for  making 
it  possible  for  me  to  leave  in 
such  excellent  and  distinguished 

company. 

John  M.  Vickers 
Assistant  Professor 
of   Philosophy 


Last  week,   at   the   Brandeis 
rally  on  Vietnam,  Prof.  Lubasz 
pointed  out  the  extreme  cynic- 
ism    which     the     government 
adopts  in  asking  the  American 
people   to  believe   its  explana- 
tions   of    events    in    Vietnam. 
Aboard  the  bus  to  Washington, 
I    overheard    several    remarks 
which  indicate  that  even  those 
people    who    were    willing    to 
make  some  sort  of  public  pro- 
test  harbor  their  own  cynicism 
about  the  possible  effectiveness 
of  their  own   action.   With   re- 
gards to  this  cynicism  concern- 
ing protest,  I  would  like  to  offer 
some  personal  reflections  upon 
the    nature   of    individual    pro- 
test action. 

It  is  meaningless  to  attempt 
to  change  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam if  you  don't  believe  change 
is  possible.  Action  becomes 
worthwhile  only  when  you  be- 
lieve that  change  can  be  ef- 
fected or  when  the  purpose  of 
our  action  is  solely  to  register 
via  protest  your  belief  in  the 


injustices  being  done  there. 

If  you  privately  are  against 
American  Government  policy 
in  Vietnam,  but  say  nothing, 
we  cant  know  your  belief.  If 
you  register  your  protest  ver- 
bally we  have  some  inclination 
of  where  you  stand  but  we 
don't  yet  know  the  strength 
of  your  bc^lief.  It  is  only  by 
what  you  are  willing  to  give 
up  that  we  establish  the  true 
strength  of  your  belief. 

There  were  four  hundred 
people  at  the  Nathan  Seifer 
Vietnam  rally.  They  had  to  give 
up  an  hour  or  two  of  study  — 
possibly  a  cup  of  cofTee  at  the 
snack  bar.  Several  people  tele- 
graphed or  telephoned  their 
senators  —  a  few  cents.  Some 
wrote  letters  —  paper,  stamps. 
Forty-four  went  to  Washing- 
ton —  lost  sleep,  chills  on  the 
line.  Seven  monks  burnt  them- 
selves —  seven  lives.  I  cant 
help  wondering  if  people  at 
Brandeis  are  really  concerned 
about  what  our  country  is  do- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

Michael  Weller 


To  Arms! 


In    April,     1964,    six    Negro 
teenagers  were  arrested  in  New 
York  for  the  murder  of  Margit 
Sugar,     a     white    second-hand 
clothes  dealer.  There   is   evi- 
dence   that    the    "Harlem    six" 
liave  been  beaten  in  efforts  by 
police   to    force    them    to    sign 
confessions.    The    boys    charge 
that  they  were  denied  the  right 
to    choose    their    own    counsel. 
They  cannot  afford  a  legal  de- 
fense,   but   a    group    of   distin- 
guished attorneys  offered  their 


services.  The  court  refused  to 
allow  the  attorneys  to  represent 
them.  All  six  boys  now  face 
the  electric  chair. 

Thursday,  February  25,  the 
Brandeis  May  2nd.  Committee 
will  present  Mrs.  Mildred 
Thomas  and  Mary  llamm,  two 
of  the  mothers  of  the  group, 
who  will  speak  on  police  ter- 
ror in  Harlem,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  "Harlem  six." 
Also  speaking  will  be  William 
McAdoo,  a  leader  of  the  Har- 
lem Defense  Council. 


The  recent  vicious  attack 
upon  an  innocent  Brandeis  stu- 
dent by  three  "unidentified  per- 
sons"   cannot    remain    unchal- 
lenged.  Let  us  state  clearly  the 
facts   of  the  case.    This   attack 
was   obviously    carried    out    by 
infiltrators,    trained,    equipped, 
conspiracy.     The     Walthamese 
have    hitherto    employed    only 
minor  provocations  (sneers,  ob- 
scene comments,  snowballs)  in 
their  attempt  to  drive  us  from 
our  rightful  place  in  Waltham. 
This    attack,    however,    repre- 
sents a  now  offensive  and  con- 
stitutes  at   this  time  a   crucial 
challenge  to  the  will  and  deter- 
mination  of  Brandeis  students 
to  remain  in  Waltham.  If  Bran- 
deis is  to  retain  face  and  pres- 
tige in  the  academic   world,  it 
must   reply    to    this   challenge 


with  initiative.  We  must  retali- 
ate with  a  measured  yet  firm 
response  to  assure  Waltham  and 
all  other  interested  parties  that 
we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  time, 
effort,  and  academic  excel- 
lence, for  safely   and  image. 

The  logical  place  to  strike  is 
the  Dunkin'  Donuts  shop  on 
Main  Street.  Anyone  who  has 
been  there  recently  can  attest 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  always 
an  over-abundance  of  Waltham 
hoodlums  in  residence.  They 
periodically  go  in  and  out  of  a 
door  at  the  side  of  the  counter, 
marked  private.  Obviously,  this 
is  not  a  doughnut  shop  (the 
doughnuts  are  usually  stale), 
but  a  barracks  and  staging  area 
for  further  attacks  on  Brandeis. 
It  must  be  wiped  out!  An  ex- 
peditionary force  utilizing  all 
available   B&G    equipment, 


Council  Strikes  Back 

During  the  course  of  the 
campaign  for  Student  Council 
officers,  the  present  Council 
has  come  under  severe  criti- 
cism. It  is  ironic  that  the 
grounds  for  this  criticism  are 
less  valid  this  year  than  they 
would  have  been  in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

Essentially,    the    criticism 
aimed    at    the    Council    is    a 
charge    that    the    Council,    ob- 
sessed with  its  own  "militancy" 
and     "negative"     attitude     to- 
ward   I   presume,  the  adminis- 
tration, has  not  displayed  "vig- 
orous  and    imaginative   leader- 
ship" and  achieved   positive 
gains   in   the  realm   of  student 
living  conditions.  Allow  me  to 
enumerate    just    a    few    of   the 
programs  this   Council   has   in- 
stituted in  cooperation  with  the 
administration  (Need  I  add,  in 
spite   of  our  alleged   militancy 
and  ideologically-obsessed  poli- 
cy of  non-cooperation.)    In  the 
realm   of  the   dining  facilities. 
Council    has    set    up    the    "sit- 
down-dinner"    program,    the 
coffee   hour,   the   hot   meal   al- 
ternative    (to     be     announced 
shortly),  and  made  it   possible 
to  eat  in  any  dining  hall.  The 
Council      Housing      Committee 
drew    up   last   year's   housing 
program     including     freshman 
reintegration,     the     success     of 
which  has  caused  the  adminis- 
tration to  put  housing  into  the 
students'    hands    again    and    to 
request    a    further    increase    m 
integration.   The   social    life   of 
the   dorms,   wherever   they 
availed  themselves  of  the  pro- 
gram,   has    been    improved    by 
the    dorm    money    program. 
Great  strides  have  been  made, 
under    Council    leadership,    to- 
ward strengthening  the  Facul- 
ty-Associate  Program.   Council 
directed  the  student  committee 
which  helped   design  and  plan 
the  proposed  Student  Union.  In 
spite  of  the  obstacles  of  student 
apathy   and   the   timing  of  the 
administration      policy,      the 
Council  was  able  to  collect  suc- 
cessfully  and  enforce  the  Stu- 
dent  Activities   Fee.    And    last, 
but    certainly    not    least,    the 
Council  began  a  dialogue  con- 
cerning    a     tripartite     govern- 
ment.   Starting    with    an    ideal 
conception  to  establish  our 
viewpoint  and  begin  the  mean- 
ingful discussion  with  the  other 
*;egments  of  the  University,  the 
Council  then  pursued  the  issue 
and  is  now  about  to  enter  into 
a  tripartite  committee  to  .study 
the    problem    and    draw    up    a 
university  government  plan. 

In  sum,  the  Council  has  in- 
itiated more  positive  programs 
than    perhaps    any    previous 
council.  Further,  the  Council  s 
policy,  as  opposed  to  the  view 
that   it  was   a   position   of  nar- 
row-minded ideology  and  mili- 
tancy, was  an  attempt  to  create 
a     position     of     strength     from 
which    we    would    be    able    to 
enter  into  negotiation  and  posi- 
tive,  productive  dialogue  witn 
the  administration   If  anythmg, 
I  would  say  that  the  Council  s 
failures    of    the    past    year    lie 
not  in  the  area  of  positive  pro- 
grams  but    in    that   ideological 
commitment  and  student  unity 
in    abstract,    long-range   issues. 
Any  criticsm,  however,  to   the 
effect  that  the  Council  has  not 
been  able  to  or  has  not  bother- 
ed   to   work    closely    with    the 
administration  for  the  improve- 
ment of  student   life   is  simply 

not  founded  in  fact.  „_. -^ 

Allen   Zerkin 


Poem 

To  the  Editor: 

In    response    to    the   literary 
supplement: 

With  an  epigramatic 
And  very  dramatic 
Flourish  of  words. 

Our  pens  produce  turds. 

M.  N. 


spearheaded  by  the  president's 
impregnable  golf  cart,  must  be 

dispatched.   .     ,.       .  ,   .    , 

As  Kermit  Mornsey  stated 
last  week,  "It's  a  different  ball- 
game  now."  Brandeis  is  not  a 
school  that  plays  ball  to  lose 
(c  f  The  Justice,  February  16, 
1965,  p  8).  If  we're  in  a  ball 
game,    let's  get   out   there   and 

win!!! 

McGeorgc  McNamara 


FebriMiy  24,  1965 
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Candidates  Reply  to  Questionnaire 


1.    What   arc   your  qualifica- 
tions  for   President   of   Student 
Council?     What   experience   do 
you  have  in  student  affairs? 
Bloch: 

Since  I  have  been  at  Bran- 
deis, I  have  served  on  the 
Council  Budget  Committee,  on 
an  Administration  committee 
on  Brandeis  relations,  and  I  am 
now  serving  as  Treasurer  and 
member  of  the  Student  Council 
executive  board.  I  fully  under- 
stand the  problems  of  Council 
as  well  as  its  potential.  I  have 
worked  in  one  way  or  another 
with  all  branches  of  the  Uni- 
versity. I  have  had  experience 
with  the  workings  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative and  financial  as- 
pects of  Council.  My  experi- 
ences with  the  Administration 
include  many  successes  in  co- 
operation and  negotiation  on 
Student  Council  programs. 

Evans: 

Academic  reasons  did  not  al- 
low me  to  run  for  Council  last 
year.  I  now  feel  able  to  devote 
the  amount  of  time  necessary 
to  be  a  responsible  Council 
President.  Three  tirnes  this 
year,  on  my  own  initiative,  I 
have  gone  before  Student 
Board  of  Review  to  protect  tiie 
rights  of  students  against  Coun- 
cil action.  All  three  times,  I 
was  successful.  The  first  case 
prohibited  the  Council  from  at- 
tempting to  collect  the  Activ- 
ities    Fee     unconstitutionally, 


cate  of  the  former;  the  latter, 
including  the  sit  down  dinner, 
were  the  results  of  my  own  pro- 
posals. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Coun- 
cil has  too  often  failed  to  con- 


Evans:  Revenue  can  be  in- 
creased by  more  frequent  use 
of  a  matching  system  with  the 
administration,  enabling  expen- 
sive events  to  be  held  free  of 
charge.     This    would    preserve 


ates,  departmental  clubs  and  a 
tripartite  committee,  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  will  be  able 
to  work  with  each  other  to- 
ward a  common  goal.  On  a  less 
formal    level.   Student   Council 


sider   the    mood   or  aspirations  the  principle  of  the  Student  Ac-   and  the  Strident  Body   in  gen- 

•  the  limits  tivities  Fee,  but  would  decrease    eral    should    make    a    point    of 


financial    restrictions.     All    re- 


of  its  constituents  or 
of  the  power  of  words.  Three 
times  this  year  I  have  been  in  quests  for  funds  should  be  con- 
the  minority  on  Council,  later  sidered  first  by  the  budget  corn- 
to  be  upheld  in  mv  position  by  ni'tjt^^'  of  council,  and  only  then 
the  student  body.  (1)1  opposed  ^V  the  council  as  a  whole.   Tins 

^   ix^^irorvff     would  insure  more  etucient  dis- 
tribution of  funds.   Student  Ac- 


the  farcical  dinner  boycott. 
(2)1  supported  the  cause  of  ju- 
dicial review  for  the  Student 
Board  of  Review,  as  a  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  students. 
(3)  I  made  the  motion  for  and 
voted  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  freshman  representatives  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

3.  What  measures  do  you 
feel  Council  should  take  to  in- 
crease the  student  role  in  ad- 
ministrative decisions? 

Bloch: 

At  this  time,  the  Council 
should  direct  its  efforts  toward 
the  formation  of  a  tripartite 
committee  which  would  insure 
a  student  voice  in  all  decisions 
which  directly  affect  our  indi- 
vidual academic  and  social 
lives.  We  cannot  wait  for  a  cri- 
sis in  order  to  be  active.  Coun- 
cil needs  a  committee  in  which 
it  can  believe.  The  Environ- 
ment Committee  was  not  such 
a  committee:  it  was  an  admin- 
istration subterfuge  designed  to 


tivities  fee  should  be  collected 
in  the  spring  through  a  system 
allowing  more  time  to  plan  ex- 
penditures. Our  funds  are  lim- 
ited; they  must  be  distributed 
with  meticulous  care. 

Foer:  The  Student  Activity 
Fee  must  be  kept  in  student 
hands.  A  much  larger  portion, 
however,  should  be  allocated 
to  the  dorms,  Whereas  the  so- 
cial committee  or  its  successor 
should  be  cut  back.  This  is  es- 
sential if  our  money  is  to  be 
used  by  the  maximum  number 
of  people  in  the  ways  they 
themselves  desire.  Non-func- 
tioning organizations  should, 
of  course,  have  their  budgets 
reduced,    while    the    maximuin 


talking  to  faculty  members  and 
inviting  them  to  the  dining 
halls.  A  large  number  of  fac- 
ulty members  are  interested  in 
student  problems  and  Bran- 
deis, but  the  students  must  pro- 
vide the  initiative. 

Evans: 

The  faculty  associates  pro- 
gram is  only  a  beginning.  If 
students  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  faculty  relationships,  this 
should  be  voiced  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
department  chairmen,  and  in- 
dividual professors.  There  are 
no  sure-fire  proposals  that  can 
be  made  in  this  area,  but  I  am 
convinced  that,  if  the  faculty 
is  made  aware  of  the  problem, 
it  will  take  measures  to  remedy 
it.  The  initiative  must  come 
from  students,  as  well  as  the 
Council. 


Foer: 

In  addition 


to   fostering  the 


number  of  new  groups  and  new    present  Faculty  Assoeii^les  pro 


ideas  should  be  supported.  If 
the  Student  Activity  Fee  is  to 
be  collected  in  the  future,  it 
will  have  to  be  enforced  now. 


and  established  judicial  review,   pigeon-hole     student     opinion 


The  second  involved  the  elec- 
tion rules  which  were  subse- 
quently clarified.  My  oppo- 
nents' proposals  now  cannot 
override  their  failure  to  intro- 
duce most  of  them  this  year. 
Experience  per  se  qualifies  no 
one,  especially  if.  in  Oscar 
Wilde's  words,  it  is  the  name 
given  to  one's  mistakes. 


Student  Council  opinion  in  thi.s 
committee  was  ridiculed  and 
bypassed.  In  a  vote  last  spring, 
my  opponent,  Bert  Foer,  was 
the  only  council  member  who 
voted  to  remain  on  this  com- 
mittee. Council  must  work  out 
a  tripartite  committee  which 
will  avoid  these  problems. 


5.  What    changes    in 
tional    policy    would 
president,  propose? 

Bloch: 


cduca- 
you,  as 


Foer: 

As  a  representative  on 
present  Council,  I  have 
served  and  participated  in 
the  areas  of  Council  activity. 
In  other  regards  I  have  been 
active  in  nearly  every  aspect  of 
campus  life,  from  athletics  to 
broadcasting  from  extra-cur- 
ricular writing  to  part-time 
work  I  have  swilled  in  two  dif- 
ferent cafeterias  and  dined  otl- 


the 

ob- 

all 


Evans: 

The 


Council    must    be    pre- 


Subject  to  detailed  discus- 
sion with  the  faculty,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  following  pro- 
grams carried  out:  Reform  of 
General  Education  program, 
especially  in  the  sciences.  A 
system  whereby  the  students 
could  benefit  directly  from  pro- 
fessor's research,  either  through 
course  work  or  extra-curricu- 
lar  research   programs.    I   feel 


pared  to  present  carefully  con-  t^^t  we  can  improve  the  course- 
sidered  proposals  in  those  areas  load  situation  by  offering  more 
where  student  opinion  will  be  credits    in    various    courses    so 


heard.  The  communication 
lines  which  have  been  idle  this 
year  must  be  utilized;  in  Edu- 
cational Policy,  in  transporta- 
tion, in  financing,  both  Dean 
Morrissey  and  Dean  Levy  ap- 
pear more  than  willing  to  co- 
operate.      But     the     initiative 


must  be  ours— it  is  not  enough  Council 
react.     Our    ideals 


campus. 

2     Do    vou     think     that    the  to    merely 

present  council  has  performed  should  be  maintained;  our  illu- 

proriii'  V      ,...i„.>  cinnc  miisrJ   be  abandoned.    The 

will""" 


its  duty  successfully 

Bloch: 

The  present  Council  has 
worked  out  many  successful 
programs,  but  it  has  certainly 
not  been  without  failure.  The 
programs  on  whicli  I  have 
worked,  including  Dining  Hall 
improvement.  Housing  Dorm 
Money  program.  Student  Activ- 
ities  Fee  collection,  and  several 
others  have  been  extremely 
successful  and  well-received. 
However,  communications  be- 
tween the  Council  and  the  blu- 


sions  must 

Administration  seems  willing 
to  consider  student  opinion 
seriously,  but  student  opinion 
must  be  heard  on  more  than 
one  or  two  issues. 

Foer: 

We  need  to  develop  a  strong- 
er base  of  power,  not  in  order 
to  destroy  the  Administration, 
but  so  that  we  can  negotiate 
from  a  position  where  we  will 
have  to  be  listened  to.   This  re 


that  students  could  have  the 
option,  for  example,  to  take 
four  courses,  three  with  four 
credits  each,  and  one  with  three 
credits. 

Evans: 

I  would  propose  first  that  the 
begin  to  consider  (.edu- 
cational policy,  by  at  least 
forming  the  Educational  Poli- 
cies Committee.  Even  this  was 
not  done  this  year.  Such  pos- 
sibilities as  trimester,  four- 


gram.  Council  should  facilitate 
the  following  plans.  (1)  In- 
terested dorms  invite  a  small 
number  of  professors  to  become 
especially  associated  with  the 
dorm  for  the  entire  year.  (2) 
Dorms  could  set  up  a  spcK:ific 
topic,  then  invite  a  series  of 
faculty  members  (not  neces- 
sarily from  Brandeis)  to  dis- 
cuss that  topic.  CJ)  Faculty  in- 
vitations to  students.  These 
programs  must  Ix^  pushed  not 
once,  but  continually,  by  an 
interested  and  energetic  Coun- 
cil. 

As  mentioned,  the  Educa- 
tional Policies  Committee  must 
be  re-vitalized.  It  should  Ik* 
compelled  to  present  ref>orts  at 
regular  intervals,  and  these 
should  include  an  analysis  of 
the  student-faculty  relation- 
iships. 

7.  What  arc  your  attitudes 
towards  Brandeis  social  life 
and  what  realistic  steps  would 
you  propose  to  improve  it? 

Bloch: 

I  feel  that  the  social  situa- 
tion at  Brandeis  has  been  im- 
proved, both  through  the  Dorm 
Money  program  and  new  small- 
er activities  such  as  Friday 
Night  Movies.  In  addition.  Stu- 
dent  Council    has   '..wrought  and 


course  load,  one-week  reading  will  continue  to  bring  Big 
period,  lengthened  intercession.  Name  entertainment  to  cam- 
revised  general  education  re-  pus.  This  will  be  dime  inde- 
quirements  should  be  discussed  pendently  as  well  as  in  coop- 
and  investigated.    Positive  pro-    oration   with   the   Student   Ser- 


posals  should  be  made  to  the 
Educational  Policies  Committee 
of  the  Faculty,  and  constant 
discussion  should  take  place. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  fac- 
ulty as  a  whole  is  not  inter- 
quires,  first,  a  new  kind" of  stu-  S^^ed  in  the  University  and  stu- 
Council  cannot  af-  dent   opinion.    This  is  an  easy 


dent  unity. 


dent  Body  and  particularly  the   ford  to  lose  the  backing  of  two 
freshman  class,  have  been  sad-    -      -     -'  ^-  --"--  ^-  — 

neglected.    Council    has   not 


ly 


with     the 


worked  efficiently 
constitution  and  must  consider 
constitutional  review.  Several 
committees,  in^'^^ding  Educa- 
tional  Policies,  have  failed.  1  he 
council  has  worked  well  with 
the  Administration  this  year. 
This  trend  must  continue. 


few 


Evans: 

No  The  fact  that  so 
students  are  even  aware  of  the 
Council's  activities  is  in  it- 
self strong  evidence  of  failure. 
Last  year  the  administration 
could  be  blamed  for  student 
alienation;  this  year  the  Coun- 
must  take  much  of  the  re- 


thirds  of  the  students  by  pur- 
suing the  policies  of  the  other 
third.  It  should  work  closely 
witli  the  other  elected  officers 
of  the  student  l>ody.  It  should 
establish  contacts  with  friendly 
alumni,  and  should  make  per- 
sonal contacts  with  leaders  of 
other  student  bodies.  This 
could  be  done  at  a  seminar 
here,  at  which  lime  we  can 
discuss  ways  of  expanding  the 
student  role  in  decision-making. 

4.  What  budget  revisions  do 
you  favor  in  terms  of  both  rev- 
enue and  expenditure? 

Bloch: 


answer  to  explain  the  Council's 
total  failure,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  contention  is 
valid.  We  can  at  least  make  an 
honest  attempt. 

Foer: 

Our  overriding  objective 
should  be  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  mass  education.  Too  lit- 
tle emphasis  is  placed  in  this 
"small"  school  on  the  training 
of  individuals.  Our  faculty  "ad- 
visers," for  example,  should  be 
replaced  by  tutors,  who  could 
work  with  a  small  number  of 
individuals  throughout  their 
four  years. 

Our  Educational  Policies 
Committee    must    be    made    to 


cil 


laud 


sponsibility.  My  opponents 
the  collection  of  the  Activities 
Fee  it  was  done  unconstitu- 
tionally. The  tripartite  plan, 
which  Mr.  Foer  wrote,  was 
demolished  by  the  Administra- 
tive Committee.  The  sit-down 
dinners  are  hardly  as  signifi- 
cant as  my  opponents  claini^  If 
the  student  body  is  sa«is(ied 
with  this  year's 
should  not  elect 
satisfied. 

Foer: 

The  present  Council  has  pro- 
duced a  few  noteworthy 
achievements,  namely  a  new, 
more  congenial  housing  pro- 
gram,   and    several    dining   hall 


At  this  point,  the  Student  work.  This  Committee  should 
Union  is  a  financially  independ-  employ  volunteers  from  each 
ent  body,  and   I  would  like  to  department   to   provide   intelli- 


Council.   tliey 
me.  I  am  not 


see  it  remain  sio.  This  year  we 
will  be  able  to  work  out  a 
more  efficient  system  of  collec- 
tion and  hopefully  we  will  be 
able  to  collect  more  revenue. 
As  far  as  specific  budgeting  is 
concerned,  I  feel  that  my  nego- 
tiations have  opened  the  pos- 
sil^ility  of  financial  aid  from  the 
Administration  for  scholarsiiip 
students  and  Council  programs. 
I  feel  that,  whenever  possible, 
Council  should  finance  its  pro- 
grams itself.  Arrangements 
can  be  made  for  Administration 


gence  on  developments  within 
his  department,  so  that  we  can 
work  more  realistically  with 
faculty  members  and  so  that 
no  policy  decisions  will  take  us 
by  surprise.  It  should  also  pub- 
lish an  evaluation  of  courses, 
compiled  from  questionnaires 
given  to  all  students, 

6.  What  measures  would  you 
encourage  to  increase  personal 
contact  between  .students  and 
faculty? 

Bloch: 

There    should    be   two    types 


reforms.    I  was  a  strong  advo-  and  philosophy. 


aid  on  club  transportation  and  of  student-faculty  contact,  in- 
for  Departmental  aid  for  do-  -jtilutional  and  non-institutional, 
partment  clubs,  such  as  biology  Through    established    organiza 


tions    such    as    faculty    associ- 


vice  Bureau  and  the  Adminis- 
tration. We  need  coordination 
and  timing  and  variety  of 
events.  This  can  be  achieved 
by  running  an  effective  iKiok- 
ing  system  and  possibly 
through  a  central  Social  Com- 
mittee including  dorm  repre- 
sentatives. 

Evans: 

I  don't  think  there  has  been 
a  candidate  in  the  last  five 
years  who  has  not  made  exten- 
sive promi.ses  in  this  area.  We 
must  realize  that  .social  life  de- 
pends as  largely  upon  llie  in- 
itiative of  small  groups  as  it 
does  on  the  Couiicil  The  in- 
crea.sed  funds  we  can  obtain 
through  matching,  and  im- 
proved coordination  of  campus 
activities  can  provide  tlie 
means.  It  cannot  provide  the 
actual  activities.  Social  com- 
mittee cannot  expand  its  ac- 
tivities without  receiving  in- 
creased funds.  Plans  for  .social 
activities  must  be  more  careful- 
ly weighed.  Members  must  be 
chosen  with  care.  The  Coun- 
cil's responsibility  is  to  provide 
the  im|>elus  and  resources  for 
.social   activity. 

Foer: 

Brandeis  probal)ly  qualifies 
for  some  kind  of  Federal  funds 
as  a  socially  depres.sed  area. 
But  our  problem  is  not  money, 
nor  is  it  apathy — it's  lazine.ss. 
We  can't  conUnuo  to  depend  on 
a  hard-working  Social  Commit- 
tee to  provide  all  our  activities. 
This  is  no  longer  a  small,  phy- 
sically unified  campus;  in  ef- 
fect, it  is  three,  maybe  four 
campuses.  Social  activities 
must  be  organized  on  the  level 
most  responsive  to  the  desires 


of  the  individual  student  and 
his  friends,  namely  the  dorm 
and  the  quad.  Council,  through 
a  Calendar  Committee,  sliould 
do  the  general  plaivning  and 
coordinate  all  campus  events, 
but  the  dorms  must  retain  the 
responsibility  for  determining 
what  kind  of  activities  are  de- 
sired and  for  making  them 
work.  Council,  of  course,  would 
continue  to  provide  movies  and 
a  number  of  other  all-school 
functions.  Student  Service  Bu- 
reau should  Ik»  more  fully 
utilized. 

8.   What     steps     would     you 
favor  to  improve  relatione  with 
the  local  community? 
Bloch: 

A  barlx^d  wire  fence  and 
better  security.  At  this  iH>int, 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  little 
can  be  done  on  a  short-tertn 
basis.  And  the  fact  remains  that 
students  must  be  protected.  In 
the  long  run.  I  feel  that  there 
is  every  po.ssibility  of  improv- 
ing relations  with  the  Waltham 
community  Council  has  been 
asked  to  work  with  the  City  on 
the  Job  Corps  program,  and 
existing  Council  programs  such 
as  Charity  Week  can  be  bencTi- 
cial  to  the  situation. 

Evans: 

The  Student  Council  cannot 
be  expected  to  improve  rel  i- 
tions  with  Waltham.  Our  ditfi- 
cu Ities  do  not  come  from  the 
City  Council,  but  from  ele- 
ments of  the  population  that 
are  not  afiected  by  good -will 
measures.  This  does  not  mean 
that  such  measures  should  be 
abandoned;  only  that  they  are 
insufficient.  Brandeis  students 
deserve  a  capable,  efficient  .se- 
curity system  to  firmly  discour- 
age such  incidents  as  happiMi- 
ened  last  week.  The  pressure 
for  such  security  can  come  from 
Council.  It  should  not  have 
been  necessary  to  wait  so  long. 
Foer: 

This  is  an  area  for  Adminis- 
tration   initiative    (and    spend- 
ing), but  I  would  be  quite  will- 
ing  to  cooperate    in   their   pro- 
grams. I  have  already  suggested 
to  the  Justice  editors  that  they 
devote  a  series  of  articles  to  a 
serious    analysis    of    Waltham, 
since    we    understand    the    city 
no    better    than    it    understands 
us.   Better  relations  and   better 
understanding,     however,    take 
time;    our    immediate    concern 
must    be    to    protect    our.selvea 
from     further    threats     to    our 
safety. 

9.  What  changes  if  any 
would  you  propo.se  in  the  Stu- 
dent  llnion  constitution? 

Bloch: 

As  evidenced  by  the  prol>- 
lems  Council  had  with  the  con- 
stitution thio  year,  it  is  quite 
clear  to  me  that  the  problem 
does  not  simply  lie  in  Consti- 
tutional Revision.  There  is  a 
delinite  need  for  an  under- 
standing between  the  Student 
Council  and  the  Student  Board 
of  Review  concerning  matters 
of  Constitutional  interpretation. 
Therefore  I  would  call  for  a 
conference  between  these  two 
groups  As  I  stated  in  the  Jus- 
tice last  week,  there  should  be 
a  standing  conmiittee  of  council 
to  fit  the  Constitution  to  cur- 
rent prot)l('ms  and  to  work  on 
Constitutional  review. 


Evans: 

I  propose  not  minute  .specif- 
ics, l)ut  a  comprehensive  re- 
analysis  of  the  whole  range  of 
student  activities,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  student  govern- 
ment. The  various  elements  of 
student  activity,  the  Council, 
the  clubs,  tli(*  committees,  el  isa 
officers  and  the  Student  Board 
of  Review  should  be  coordi- 
nated and  directed  The  Consti- 
tution must  not  represent  the 
interests  of  only  a  few;  it  must 
be  the  product  of  a  broad  base 
of  student  opinion.  While  both 
of  my  opponents  now  agree  on 
the  need  for  constitutional  re- 
vision, neither  of  them  saw  fit 
to  undertake  this  difficult  task 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  now 
time  to  do  the  job. 

Foer: 

I  do  not  propose  any  further 
changes  Our  Constitution  is  so 
outdated,  so  confusing,  so 
riddled  with  half-forgotten 
amendments,  thai  only  a  total 
redrafting   will   lie   worthwhile. 

(CofitiHUcd  on  Page  7) 
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The  Art  of  Patient  Revolution 


By  MARTIN  FASSLER 

Jesse  Gray  appeared  last  week  in  a  SPEAC  lecture  to  describe  Harlem's  hous. 
ing  rent  strikes/and  Wack  politics,  for  an  audience  that  almost  filled  Gol^ng  Audito- 
.        ^         .,  linm   ThP  rpmarks  of  the  Neirro  community  leader  were  at  times  illumm^ing  (Adam 
Sussman  of  the  rijjfht-wing,  anti-Zionist  American  Council  p|^^";:^„  p,.^^^^^^^^  the  wolf  off  Harlem."),  at   times  confusing,   frequently   con- 

for  Judaism,  and  Cyrus  Gordon  of  the  Brandeis  faculty,  ^';;^i:"'i^  f^iks  have  been  running  Harlem  long  enough.  It's  about  time  black 

to  defend  the  Zionist  position,  should  have  been  one  of  the  J:^]^^  ^^^  j\ »»)  ^nd  occasionally  disappointing,  but  they  were  always  relevant  and  they 


The  recent  Lown  symposium  which  featured  Leonard 


most  exciting  discussions  of  the  season:  there  were  two  attention  of  the  pre- 

speakers  who  were  representing  groups  which  have  a  long  ^o^jnantly    white    audience 


historical  tradition  of  ideolog- 
ical and  emotional  conflict;  **the  state  of  Israel  is  the  sov 
there  was  a  knowledgeable  but  ereign  state  of  the  Jewish  peo 
elightly  biased  moderator  who  pie"  and  the  use  of  American 


Harlem  families,  it  seems,  ed  in  Harlem,"  was  his  reply 
home  is  where  the  rats  are.  to  one  question.  "Only  a  candi- 
"There  were  seven  rats  in  my  date  of  the  ghetto  can  articu- 
kitchen  last  night,"  a  Harlem  late  the  needs  of  the  ghetto." 
woman   told  Gray.     "They   get  He  made  it  clear,  however,  at 


©rately    dwelling    on    Brandeis  for  Israel  political  parties. 
University's    courage    in    invit-       The    second    dilemma    Suss 
jng  Mr.  Sussman  to  speak 
which    Mr.    Sussman    pr 


I     /*  ^"^    seconu    uiicinnm    ouas-   Djrector   of   the   Harlem 

eak   (to   man   offers  is   the   question   of  Community   Council   on 
-omptly   whether  "the  nature  of  Amer-   j   -  (     ^g^  Y\e  still  holds 


through  the  end  of  the  90-min- 

ute  program. 

Gray  first  gained  public  no- 
1    me    use   oi   /\merji:aii  j       ^^  tvT^  ,.,;K,fJr  r^f  IQR'^-    woman    luiu    vjiaj.        x.i^jr    t,^*    --^    .--^ —    -.^.>.-..,   -^„^,v.*,  „ 

started  Off  the  evening  by  elab-   money,   collected  by  the   UJA,  ^^^Jh^n  LiJ^  the  first ^s^^^  strong,  they  get  confident,  they   several  points  that  m  this  he  re- 

-                           64  when  he  led  me  iirsi  sue  j„ri'i  run"                                       ferred  only  to  the  inclusion  of 

cessful  Harlem  rent  strike.  As  "^'  '         "                ,      landlords   white  people  in  local   political 

Director   of   the   Harlem-bas^  Wha   s  ^^orse    the^landlord^^   leadership,  and  did  not  intend 

holds)"G7/y  with  the  p^ymenjt^f^sm                  {fei;rtl^^%r  V^^e 'c?v"Jl^^ii^^[s 

Gray.  (He  is  not  far  off   movement. 

_                  ,.i4„v..^v,     .t.,^...^..v     ^ o".  _..  first  fines  levied  in  last 

for  action,  wrathful  audience —   cept'."    On   both   these'  counts,  Thesefamnies"  refused*  to  pay  year's  strike  were  for  $100,  $50, 

out  to  see  the  ACJ  speaker  in-   Sussman  answers  an  emphatic  ^^^^    claiming  that  the  owners  and   $30). 

tellectually  crushed.                       ^o:   in  answer  to  the  juridical  ^f     \^q     apartment     buildings  The  strikers,  we  were  told, 

Great  Paradox                   claim,    he   cites   the   State   De-   were  not  providing  the  services  were  hoping  to  gain  the  pass- 

„   ,     ,        ^  -      ,                    .,       partment's  claim  of  last  April   required    by    New    York    City  age  of  an  emergency  bill  that 

Unfortunately    however,    the  ^^ich  rejects  the  "Jewish  peo-   jaw  viTould    give    the    city    the    au- 

evening   became   exciting  only   p,e   concept"    (on   the  basis   of          *     ^.^        j   ^  momentum  thority  to  correct  all  violations 

by  virtue  of  its  great  paradox:   the  First  Amendment),  and  the  f^om  fa vonfb?e?ourt  decisions,  of  the  housing  code  and  then 

Sussman,  who  was,  perhaps,  as  u.    S.    government's    interven-   the  first  o? which  came  in  late  bill  the  landlord  for  the  costs. 

an  exasperated   Israeli   student   tion  in  the  practice  of  sending  D^emti?%^en  a  Civi^  Court  Under   a    1962    State   law,    the 

called   him,   meshuganah,   gave   ^^ney  to  Israeli  political  par-  ?^ge  dtrecTed  the   tenants  in-  city  could  take  over  a  building 

an    extremely    articulate    and   ties.   As  for  the  sociological,  he  Golfed  in ^st  easel  to  p^y  their  in    disrepair,    but    the    process 

challenging    speech;    Dr.    Gor-   fi^^s  the  question  of  a  Jewish  J^^ironly  to  the  Court    which  consumed  several  months.  New 

religio-national  group  m  Amer-   ^^^^^    then    permit    the    land-  York  took  over  25  or  30  build- 

ica   impossible:   tJieconcepJt  of  ^^^.^    to   draw   upon   the  funds  ings  la.st  winter,  but  it  wasn't 


don,  cert 

most  capable  .scholars,  gave  a 
quite  disappointing  rebuttal 
which  was  based  on  personal 
experiences  and  which  did  not 
seek   to  directly   answer   Suss- 


He  had  stated  earlier  the 
basis  of  this  belief:  "An  organ- 
izer must  mix  into  politics  if 
he  is  to  be  successful,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  possibility  of 
effective  white  civil  rights 
leadership  in  a  black  ghetto. 
And  here,  in  the  area  of  pre- 
cinct-level politics,  a  white 
"leader"  cannot  compete  with 
a  black  man,  Gray  pointed  out. 
"Powell  would  have  destroyed 
me  a  long  time  ago  ii  I  was 
white." 

"I  have  no  objection  to  white 
students  distributing  leaflets,'* 
Gray   told  his   listeners,   many 


cultural  pluralism,  upon  which  ^„,y  j^r  the   payment  of  bills   until  four  weeks  ago  that  the   ^^  ''4,Y^om   are  members'  of  'the 


those  who  seek  de  jure  recog 
nition     of     Jews     within     the 
United   States  base   their 


resulting  from  improvement  of   city  enacted  an  emergency  re 


the  apartments. 

man's  specific  accusations;  and   arcumcn't   7s' a 'fVi  fiiV e "  ac-  Other     favorable     decisions 

the  audience,  which  in  the  old   ?ofdinr to    Sussman     for   if   it  followed,    but    it    is    now    one 

days  would  have  been  scream-  had  b^^en  histori^any  accepted  y^^^  later  and.  there  has  been 

ing   coherently,   with   carefully   ft     would     havT'irag^^^^^^^^^  "}?  noticeable   improyemen     ,n    ho 

gathered     facts    and    carefully  Am^^ca"    Hfs  view  of  society  "''^^^^J^^l'^'^S'^T'^*^ 

pre-formulated  plans  of  attack   ^^^^^^  which  comVrtr^nta^  "^°.?i^,  AT.  J^^L.tl""^  i'^l^^   ''"■ 


I>air   bill. 

Gray  told  his  audience  that 
the  rent  strike  is  not  the  an- 
swer: "I  do  not  see  how  the 
housing    crisis    can    be    solved 


Brandeis  chapter  of  the  North- 
Student    Movement,    "but 


ern 


no  white  organizer  will  arise  in 
the  black  ghetto."  In  spite  of 
this,  "I  have  respect  for  stu- 
dents. I  think  they  are  the  best 


(See   the    Manual   for   Zionism   jzation  brings  conflict,  and  the  ^  f^^^\  ?!^.^.Tr, 
ntt     ihP     r^imnii<:.     sf>pl ion     on   ..i.: «„     „J1:^4 u;^u     v,^  ccive     housin 


ess  housing  is  made  a  pub-   potential    ally    of    the   N 
utility."  One  of  the  problems,  ho^ 


>f 


number  to  re-        The    self-assured    Harlemite 


egro 

owever, 

is  that  "students  want  to  make 


on  the  Campus,  section  on 
•^Countcrpropaganda."  pub- 
lished by  the  Intercollegiate 
Zionist  Federation  of  America, 
c.  1950)  just  plain  screamed  a 
little  and  got  effortlessly  shot 
down  by  Mr. 
*'Mr.  Sussman, 

ment  here  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Rabbis  which  states 
that  time  after  time  the  Amer- 
ican Council  for  Judaism  has 
supported  the  Arab  position  in 


ultimate  society  which  he 
seemed  to  allude  to  was  one  of 
a  general  "American  commu- 
nity" with  the  three  major  re- 
ligious groups  existing  in  har- 
mony  —  mainly  because  all 
Sussman;  e.g.  ^^.^e  marked  by  the  similarity 
I  have  a  state-   ^j   token   religionism    and   also 

token  participation  in  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Segregation  of  Jews 


g     complaints,    soon   turned  from   the  specific    the  revolution  in  six  months. 


which  are  handled   by  a   half-    to    the    general,    changing    the 
dozen  of  the  city's  departments,    subject  from  Harlem  housing  to 


There  were,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  last  week,  2 
calls  a  minute  to  the  new  phone 
number,  a  total  of  1,850  calls 
from  9  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  on 
the  first  day  of  operation. 


politics.  It  was  here  that  he 
appeared  most  informative  and 
surprising  for  his  audience. 
"The  Police  Department  and 
the  FBI  work  for  the  slum- 
lords," Gray  asserted.  "These 
operate    on    the    principle    of 


(but)  the  art  of  revolution  is  a 
school  .  .  .  we  must  win  those 
true  and  dedicated  revolution- 
aries." 

Gray  told  us  that  he  would 
rather  see  radical  and  energe- 
tic white  students  exert  their 
efforts  to  correct  conditions  in 
the  white  slums.  He   admitted 


These   housing   conditions 

were  Gray's  first  subject.  There  property   first."   At  this   point,    that  the  task  of  gaining  support 

are  hundreds  of  Harlem  apart-  Gray    claimed    that    the    rent 

^, The  third   dilemma  cited  by  ments  buildings   in   which   the  strikes    challenge    "the    entire 

Israeli-Arab  conflicts.    What  do  Mr.  Sussman  is  the  problem  of  landlord  provides  considerably  structure  of  property-first."     I 

you  say  to  that?"    "You  asked   the  segregation  of  Jews  within   ]ess  than  the  required  services,  think  he  is  wrong  about  that, 

me  the  same  que^ion  about  the   America    as    a    consequence    of  according    to    Gray.    The    two  but  more  further  on. 

same   time   in   the   evening    at  Zionism's   second-national  con-  buildings  with  which  the  strike       Gray's    major   political    sub- 

another  lecture  around  here  re-   cept.  In  this  context,  the  speak-   began    last   year   had    no   heat  ject  was  the  leadership  of  the   structure;  that's  how  sick  they 

cenlly   and  I'll  tell  you  now  as  er  objected  to  the  fact  that  all  or  hot  water  for  the  preceding  Negro    movements.    "I    do    not   are." 

_        _.  .         «-_    __:j     t:.__ ^  .»u:_i-  ...u:*^ 1 A         Gray 


in  poor  white  neighborhoods 
for  social  diange  would  be  con- 
siderably more  difficult  than 
the  task  in  the  black  ghetto: 
"White  workers  think  they  are 
going  to  be  part  of  the  power 


1  did  then,  that  that  statement 
is  not  true."  "Are  you  saying, 
Mr.  Sussman,  that  the  N.  Y. 
Board  of  Rabbis  is  Iyin«?"  "Oh, 
absolutely." 

Three  Dilemmas 

Mr.  Sussman's  main  conten- 
tion is  that  the  "survivalism" 
concept,  propagated  by  the 
•'Jewish"  nationalists  (the 
quotes  are  Sussman's,  not  the 
writer's)    creates   three    dilem 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


two   years,  he  said.   For  some   think  white  workers  are  need- 


offered  a  justification 
for  his  preference  for  black 
political  leadership  by  appeal- 
iag  to  American  political  his- 
tory. He  pointed  out  the  con- 
ventionality of  this  preference 
by  referring  to  the  Irish  polit- 
ical leadership  of  Irish  nei^h- 
It  seems  that  everyone  is  taking  sides  on  the  issue  of  sex.  Besides  those  who  borhoods.    I  think  he  is  right 


Sex  Lectures:  Facts  or  Fancies? 


By   DAVID   ENGLANDER 


mas  for  American  Jews  which  such  a  good  idea  at  all.  Various  aspects  of  this  manifold  problem  are  being  brought  to  "Negro    movement."    He    dis- 
arise  from  the  survivalist  goals  ^Ue  Brandeis  student  body  through  a  series  of  sex  lectures.  counted  the  importance  for  the 

of   a   separate  value  ^stem,  a  . movenricnt  of  the  predominnnt- 


Pretiy    Nice   Thing 

The    first    of   these   lectures, 


segregated  socio-political  struc- 
ture, and  a  second  national  in- 
terest.   His  first  point  of  attack  ^^  4^  i^  4,..,i„  ;«4/^r 
was  the  survivalist  concept  per  ^^hich  proved  to  be  truly  inter- 
he  specifically  rejected  the  esting,    was    presented    by    Dr 


"  or  "Amer- 
the  sexual 


se: 


American  campuses 
ican  campuses  and 
revolt"  or  is  it  "American  cam- 
puses and  the  revolt  against 
sex,"     or    maybe,     "American 


ual  revolution.") 

Fact  of  Life 

Anyway  .  .  .  Sex  is  a  fact  of 
life  and  barring  the  possibility 


idea  of  Israel  as  the  homeland  Olga  Wermer,  a  woman  who 
of  the  "Jewish  people"  by  cit-  seems  to  be  a  charming  com- 
ing rather  standard  h'sloncal  ^.^^^.  ^^  ^^^her  image  and 
arguments  such  as:  that  the  "  "/v'  ,  ,  .  tx 
greatest  centers  of  Judaism  up-dated  Miss  Lonelyhcarts.  It 
have   been    outside    Israel;    the  would    not    be    assuming    too 

impact  upon   American  Jewish  much  to  say  that  she  belonged   of   an   international   agreement 

forms  of   religious   practice   of  ^o    that    splinter    group    which   calling  for  universal  abstention 

distinctly      Western      features,  adheres   to   the  view   that   sex  or    a    nuclear    war    (in    which 

etc.    This  tie  to  Israel  then,  the  qqj^  y^Q  q  pretty  nice  thing.  She    case    abstention    will    be    the 

ACJ  concludes,  is  meaningless:  answered  with  complete  candor   order    of    the    day)    it    would 

it  gives  a  religio-national  defi-  questions  concerning  the  proper   seem  that  sex  is  hero  to  stay, 

nition     to     a     concept     which  types  of  "foreplay."  the  effects   But  while  it  is  here,  the  debate 

should  be  purely  religious.  of   masturbation,    and    the    ad-   continues  to  rage. 
In     the                  ... 

Jews  thi 
specifically 
value    s 
from  the 

eral  American  values.  It  is  a  this  theme  do  not  serve  as  a 
value  system  in  which  the  "in-  substitute  for  actual  inter- 
dividual  Jew  is  subordinated  to  course 


ing,  were  not  very  informa- 
tive. Nevertheless  an  informal 
discussion  of  the  general  psy- 
chological problems  associated 
with    this    issue    might    have 


campuses  and  the  revolting  sex-   proved  more  informative  than 

a  negation  of  most  of  the  exist- 
ing  literature,  statements  con- 


cerning    primate     sexual     be- 
havior,   and    some 


ly  white  labor  movement  and 
fhe  Negro  professional  and 
middle-income  classes.  "I  be- 
lieve labor  will  not  be  a  work- 
ing ally  of  the  Negroes  for  a 
long  time."  About  the  second 
group,  "I  think  black  middle 
class  folks  .  .  .  they  have  con- 
classfolks  .  .  .  they  have  con- 


mention    of  ^^^^\  ^o^  ^^^  ghetto,  but  I  hope 


actual  case  studies,  all  of  which 
topics  bore  little  or  no  rele- 
vance to  each  other  or  to  the 
question  of  premarital  sexual 
behavior. 


to  bring  some  into  the  move- 
ment ...  I  don't  know  of  any 
black  intellectuals  who  want  to 
go  into  the  ghetto." 

Gray's  comments  about  other 
Negro  leaders  are  interesting. 
"Harlem     has     three     leaders: 

nd 


cont 


Lack  of  Continuity  * 

Despite  the  lecture's  lack  of  ^^alcolm  X,  Adam  Powell,  n ml 
ntinuity,    interesting    qu  es  -  '^^f^  ^Jray.  After  a  while,  Mai- 


Hall  was  packed  by  those  wait-   down  of  traditional  moral  val-  ^^y^^''^^^    an     anti-white    line 
ing  to  hear  all  about  "it."  Then   "^s  in   our  generally  confused  ^!?J„"l?r^^-  ;  '  ^^'SP^"!,^^" 
the    startling    revelation   culture.    Because  their   self-es-  are  getting  closer  every  day. 


ft 


open,"  and  most  alien  to  the  can  only  be  fully  enjoyed  when  relative  to  particular  cultures  frank  in  discussing  sexual  mat- 
American  Way,  a  system  which  both  individuals  show  a  con-  and  individuals.  While  the  audi-  ^crs  with  researchers.  Also 
fuses  religious  and  political  corn  for  each  others'  needs,  ence  sympathized  with  the  nientioned  was  the  possibility 
commitments  and  thus  links  Her  views  were  pragmatic;  par-  methodological  problems  en-  of  sex  becoming  such  a  matter 
Americans,  in  a  political  sense,  ents  should  warn  their  children  countered  in  psychological  of  course  that  it  becomes  de- 
to  Israel.    To  support  these  ac-  about  indulging  in  sex,  but  her  studies  of  sex,  this  was  not  the  privcd  of  its  ecstasy. 

cusations,  Sussman  cited  the  at-  advice     concerning     the     best  anticipated    topic.    (If    it    had  The  third  lecture  will  be  pre-  r'idipni^''Vvfif  ♦'•AH^m^tnTrcor^^ 

tempt     of     Reconstructionist  methods  of  contraception  indi-  been,    one    wonders    whether  sented  on  Feb.  24  by  Rev   Har-   scntsonprvf    the    most    rnili- 

leaders  to  gain  de  jure  recogni-  cated  an  acceptance  of  what  has  anyone  would  have  banged  on  vey    Cox    from    the    Andover-   tant  voirrc?            He  keens  the 

tion    of    the    Jewish    people    in  come  to  be  called  the  "sexual  the  doors  to  gain  admission.)  Newton   Theological  School     wolf  off  Hnrlom ''Rv  the  Inst 

America,    the    Eichmann    trial  revolution,"    (sometimes  called       Dr.  Maslow  stated  that  "bull  The  topic  will  be  "Sex  Identity  Gray  menntthit"  the  Congress- 


We  disagree  on  the  principle 
of  non-violence."  He  was  riot 
explieit  about  this  point. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  \s  a 
"petty  bourgeois  radical"  to 
Gray,  which  is  less  admirable 
than    being    a    "working    class 


Februory  24,  1965 


THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Rve 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  '65 

which  Side  Are  You  On? 

Philip  Tankel  I 

"Reform  of  Revolution"  was  the  theme  of  the  1965  Four-College  Students  For 
Racial  Equality  Civil  Rights  Conference  at  Amherst,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  Colleges  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  on  Feb.  .12-14.  It  was  a  two-and-a-half  day  weekend 
of  speeches,  panel  discussions  and  seminars  exploring  the  problems  and  methods  of  the 
present  day  civil-rights  struggle.  .  , .    *t 

Ossie  Davis  set  the  tone  for  the  convention  in  his  speech  on  Friday  night.  He 

began    by   defining    the   terms " 

••reform"  and  ••revolution."  and  self -education.  The  two  open  market  of  free  enter- 
••Reform"  is  the  amelioration  of  groups  are,  in  Mr.  Davis*  esti-  prise."  The  Urban  League  seeks 
injustices  within  the  existing  mation,  potential  allies.  But  "radical  change,  and  they  want 
framework  of  law  and  judicial  only  by  uniting  can  they  deal  it  now;  they  seek  to  change  the 
structure.  •'Revolution"  is  the  with  the  power  structure  on  fettered  economic  system  to  an 
resolution    of    inequities    with   equal  terms.  unfettered  one.  They^  seek  re- 

o«B  faction  winning  out  over  But  the  question  does  not  form,  not  revolution, 
the  other.  The  latter  is  caused  stop  here.  The  Negro's  prob-  The  next  speaker  was  Sum- 
by  a  breakdown  of  communica-  jem  is  intimately  tied  in  with  ner  Rosen,  an  economics  pro- 
tion  between  the  concerned  the  general  problems  of  auto-  fessor  at  Simmons  College  (lor- 
factions.  Whether  reform  or  mation  and  unemployment,  merly  of  Brandeis).  Professor 
revolution  is  chosen  depends  Thus  there  is  a  need  for  a  mass  Rosen  noted  that  political 
not  on  the  will  of  the  people  movement  of  both  Negro  and  change  is  always  implicit  in 
involved,  but  rather  on  "cer-  white  poor.  The  riots  of  last  economic  change,  and  only 
tain  objective  factors  over  which  summer  were  riots  of  frustra-  deep-seated  changes  in  the  en- 
they  will  have  no  control."  tion,  bitterness,  and  an  ger  tire  system  will  radically  allevi- 
Davis  then  showed  how  Michael  against  a  hopeless  and  viscious  ate  the  problem.  He  stated  tnai 
Harrington  as  a  reformer  and  cycle  of  bad  socio-economic  the  problem  is  a  lack  of  JopJ, 
Malcom  X  as  a  revolutionary,  conditions.  Mr.  Davis  put  it  this  and  that  ••.  .  .  between  11J57- 
fit  into  these  definitions.  This  way,  "How  can  we  be  non-  1962  the  free  enterprise  system 
split  within  the  Negro  commu-  violent  about  the  lack  of  jobs."  did  not  create  a  single  new 
nity  deprives  it  of  the  poten-  This  feeling  could  intensify  into  job.  The  job-creating  came 
tially  powerful  force  which  revolutionary  anger,  but  will  out  of  '/Public  spending  for 
would  emanate  from  a  unified  it?  Will  the  dispossessed  use  weapons  In  addition  the  gap 
front  their   potential    unity    for   con-   in    the   distribution   of    income 

Such    a    front    would    result   structive  change?  Who  will  en-   has,   in  the   last  50  years,   not 
from    a    uniting    of    the    two   able  them  to  act?  How  will  they   closed,   but   rather   resulted   m 
strands  of  Negro  thought   and   act?  These  questions  and  simi-   a   larger  distance  between  the 
action:   the    "field-hand"   tradi-    lar    ones    were    posed    by    Mr.   haves  and  the  ha^^-JJ^^t  s. 
tion"   and   the   "house-servant"   Davis  and  the  audience.  The   response   to   these  facts 

mentality,  i.e.,  a  coalition  be-  The  first  panel  discussion  the  of  life  ^  ^?.'w.r^n"n  Povertv  " 
Malcom  X  and  Martin  Luther  following  morning  was  on  Eco-  Johnsons  War  on  i^overiy 
King  Jr.  Why  the  two  tradi-  nomic  Organization.  Mr.  Nel-  This  implies  a  temporary  at- 
tioni' and  why  the  need  for  a  son  Jackson  (of  the  Urban  tack  on  a  temporary  I^roblem. 
coalition?  The  two  traditions  League)  quickly  summed  up  However  the  problem  is  struc- 
are  the  results  of  the  distinc-  his  position  when  he  said.  "We  tural  and  the  solution  must  be 
tion  made  between  the  favored,  want  free  enterprise  to  work  ^ /^/^c^M^^  .f>"^:^i.^^/f  P^^'^^^" 
even  educated,  house-servant  for  us.  We  work  for  better  of  the  civilian  s^^^or  to  a  size 
slaves,  and  the  cruelly-treated  schools,  not  only  to  liberate  the  equal  to  the  Present-day  m  li- 
field  hands,  who  retained  their  Negro  from  the  slums,  but  also  tary  sector.  A  ^^.^nfower  po hey 
separate  African  heritage.  The  to  give  him  a  chance,  in  an  un-  should  be  instituted  which 
fieM  hands  plotted  escape  and  fettered  environment  to  de-  would  insure  that  People  hurt 
insurrection  while  the  house  velop  his  talents  so  that  he  can  by  the  technological  revolution 
servants     plotted      adjustment  compete    successfully    in    t  h  e   would  not  have  to  bear  the  cost 


Pies'  Wines  III 


-The  Hypochondriack. 


'Blood  From  the  Shy^ 


Joel  Doerf  ler 


of  it  as  they  do  now.  The  bur 
den  of  the  cost  should  be  born 
by  those  who  will  profit  from 
the   change.   These   changes   in 
the  mode  of  our  thought  will 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


A  Bottle  of  Bitter  Tonic:  There  are  those  of  us  who 
have  eased  into  a  tight  bag  and  won't  be  able  to  writhe 
out  again.  We  are  confronted  in  our  every  action  with  the 
conflict  between  deliberateness  and  naturalness. 

The  patterns  of  social  behavior  are  a  known  thing. 
We  can  operate  well ;  we  assimilate  the  personal  attributes 

we  declare  desirable;  and  we    -  ~ 

doubt  and  misconstrue  the  ac-       Some  few  lucky  adolescents, 
tive  beast  we  become  through   floating  in  the  sea  of  their  own 
this  artful  moving  along.  "Per-  wonder,    will   settle   into  what 
haps  this  is  not  genuine,  having    at  least  gives  the  appearance  of 
been   arrived    at    by    fiat,"    we  being  a  way  out,  the  Peter  Pan 
may  say,  doubting  our  best  ac-    Complex.  These  are  people  who 
tions.   The  conceptualization  of  perpetually  choose  to  appreci- 
the  make-up  of  success  of  those  ate  the  insignificant  detail.  Like 
in  desirable  roles  is  available,   the  young  man  who  once  came 
The  aim   of  etiquette   manuals  courting    my   cousin   and   later 
of  the  last  century  was  to  teach   told    her    she    had    a   beautiful 
appropriate  behavior,  while  the   apartment,    but    he    liked    best 
aim  of  similar  books  today  is  the  holes   in  the   rug.    Or    the 
to    teach    effective    behavior,    young  lady  who  said  to  me,  "O 
Powers  of  manipulation  and  of   Hypochondriak,  don't  you  just 
wheedling  become  frighteningly   tingle   to    see    that    everything 
accessible.     But    they    are    de-   glitters."  Fiends  these  are,  who 
meaning     to     use,     pleasing   animate  the  trite  with  the  at- 
through  gamemanship,  through  tributes    of   the    easily    assimi- 
effort   tainted  as  it   is  a  calcu-    lated    sublime,    and    who    may 
lated   imposition   upon   the  na-   some  time  gasp  to   realize   the 
ture  of  a  situation.   And  we  are   insufficiency  of  their  protecting 
beset  by  the  skulking  belief  artifice.  ^  ^     .. 

that  perhaps  what  we  do  obtain  Those  nauseated  by  the  eas- 
and  what  we  do  give,  in  most  ily  evoked  and  easily  won  en- 
earnest  endeavor,  is  somehow  tertainments  of  a  world  seen 
cheapened  because  we  know  too  as  mundane  may  force  them- 
well  how  to  deliver  the  goods,  selves  to  extremes  of  action. 
How  often  have  I  sat  qualm-  That  the  action  may  prove  emo- 
lessly  delivering  goods  in  a  so-  tionally  taxing  and  possibly 
cial  or  an  academic  setting,  and  devastating  makes  it  attrac-tive. 
suddenly  drawn  back,  mistrust-  Here  are  three  examples  which, 
ful  of  my  own  application  of  as  they  are  not  similarly  caused, 
finesse  to  what  1  was  doing,  nor  equally  sanctionuble,  are 
Nice  situations  flash  into  the  interesting  to  list  together, 
demoniac,  good  friends  are  Submersion  in  academic  striv- 
crushed  into  paper  doll  carica-  ing,  sexual  exploration  pur- 
tures  of  themselves.  sued    till    it    pursues    the    pur- 

Now  I  would  like  to  write,  suer,  and  experimentation  with 
"My  friends,  be  assured  it  soon  drugs  are  modes  of  action 
passes,  and  I  resume  my  former  which  do  have  in  common  the 
ease,  relieved  that  another  bad  potential  to  fulfill  a  specific  in- 
joke  of  the  senses  has  been  de-  tent.  They  are  attempts  to  alter 
feated."  In  fact,  the  disturbing  and  thereby  intensify  a  world 
change  of  perspective  does  pass,  otherwise  found  somewhat  lea- 
but  the  question  remains  of  tureless,  w  h  a  t  e  v  e  r  else  they 
whether  it  was  a  joke  of  the  also  arc.  None  of  these  pur- 
senses  or  a  valid  insight.  That's  suits  are  assailable  if  done  as 
the  quandry.  As  lonesco  said  it,  means  of  exploring  the  world, 
"Take  a  circle,  caress  it,  and  it  making  it  yield  up  secrets  and 


turns  vicious.' 


magic. 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the 
second  part  of  Mr.  Doerfler's 
hook  review.  The  first  half 
appeared  last  week. 


sen  the  method  of  surrealism 
and  the  device  of  comedy  to 
render  "comprehensible"  the 
most  bizarre  events. 


judgement  which  claimed  that  the   "sexual   revolution   on  sessions,"   while  time   consum-  and  Destiny." 


(Contiiiucd  on  Page  6) 


In  his  strikingly  original  and 
penetrating    fashion    R  a  w  i  c  z 
seeks    also    to    illuminate    the 
attitude  of  the  Jews.  With  the 
use  of  ironic,   "black  comedy" 
he   treats   the   subject   of   self- 
deception  by  relating  it  to  past 
Jewish  experiences.  Rawicz  re- 
calls that,  "The  race  which  for 
thousands    of    years    has    been 
boasting   that   one   day    a    true 
Messiah   will   emerge   taintless 
from  its  midst  has  in  the  mean- 
time produced   a  whole  pleiad 
of  Messiahs  false,  semigenuine 
and  suspect.  Rawicz's  satire  in 
this    instance    is    double-edged. 
On   one   level   he  is   quite   ob- 
viously   showing    the    perhaps 
peculiarly  Jewish  ability  to  de- 
ceive themselves  into  believing 
that  the  future  is  bright.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  Rawicz's  ironical 
posture  cannot  conceal  the  fact 
that     the     Jewish     history     of 
♦•false  Messiahs"  is  itself  a  re- 
sponse to  a  history  of  persecu- 
tion   and    humiliation.    Rawicz 
spares  no  one  the  "bite"  of  his 
humor   —   neither    victim    nor 
executioner.    But    beneath    his 
wit  there  is  revealed  a  solemn 
and     profound     understanding 
and  sympathy,  the  unbreakable 
attachment  of  the  author  him- 
self to  the  plight  of  the  perse- 
cuted Jews.  .  , 
For  Rawicz  the  main  way  of 
coping  with  the  "holocaust'    is 
by  making  it  into  a  bizarre,  of- 
ten   grotesque,   comedy.   As   in 
Dr.     Strangelove    the    use    of 
comedy   heightens   the   "night- 
marish" quality  of   the  events 
described    and    thus    radically 
sets  them  apart  from  all  ordi- 
nary   events.    As    Leo    L.,    the 
Head  of  the  Sacred  Community 
in    Boris'    town,    remarks:    "(I 
am)   participating  in  the  thea- 
trical event  of  a  lifetime.    This 
is  just  how  Rawicz  treats  the 
"holocaust,"  as  a  "cosmic  mise 
en  scene."  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Rawicz  has  been  compared  with 
Kafka  for  they  have  both  cho- 


The  Jewish  characters  of  the 
first  part  of  the  novel  are,  thus, 
essentially  comic  creations.  Yet 
each  of  them  strikingly  reflects 
an   aspect  of  the  total   Jewish 
reaction    to    the    historical    ex- 
perience. Mr.  Garin  is  the  latest 
"false  Messiah."  He   "preached 
work,    as    the    one,    infallible 
method   of   surviving"   and   his 
"workshops"   were    reputed   to 
be  safe  havens  from  the  grip  of 
the   Nazi   invaders.    Of   course, 
when  the  Big  Sweep  comes  the 
Jewish  labourers  in  the  "work- 
shops" are  not  spared.  The  sim- 
ple   faith    of    Garin    and    his 
disciples  is  not  shared  by  Boris 
who  succinctly  sums  up  the  en- 
tire question  involved  in  Jew- 
ish  self-deception:    "I   did    not 
believe  in  Garin's  message  .  .  . 
I    could     imagine     a     situation 
from    which   there    is   no   way 

out."  „^    ^. 

In  all  of  Blood  From  The  Sky 

there  is  no  such  thing  as  per- 
sonal heroism.  Rawicz's  artistic 
vision  has  the  logic  of  a  dream. 
Character's  actions  are  only  ex- 
plainable  in   terms   of  psycho- 
logical necessity  if  they  are  ex- 
plainable at  all.  Individuals  are 
trapped  by  their  circumstances 
and  because  they  cannot  fully 
comprehend     these     circum- 
stances their  actions  seem  to  us 
to  lack  the  ordinary  degree  of 
moral  sensibility.  Rawicz  makes 
Dr.  Cohen  into  a  cynical,  pure- 
ly pragmatic  figure.  Yet  he  re- 
fuses to  judge  him  for   it  and 
the  reader  cannot  help  but  feel 
sympathy  for  Cohen,  especially 
when  the  Nazis  invade  his  hos- 
pital, his  house  of  illusions,  and 
evacuate    its    inmates    for    the 
purpose  of  exterminating  them. 
Boris    the  hero  of  the  novel 
escapes  the  Nazis  because  he  is 
so    innocuous,    so    passive,    so 
emotionally    detached.    He 
makes  no  attempt  to  escape  the 
Big  Sweep  becaii.sc  he  "is  not 
keen   to   live."    His   blond   hair 
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Applications  now  being  accepted  for 
TWO  5-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

JUNE  21  to  JULY  23j  JULY  26  to  AUGUST  27 
Day  and  Evening 


Accelerate  your  degree  program 

with  a  distinguished  visiting 

and  resident  faculty,  outstanding  laboratory 

and  library  facilities. 


Jim 
Hart's 
Diner 


UNDERGRADUATE 

COURSE  offerings 

include  studies  in 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Pre-Professional, 

Pre-Englneering, 

Business  and  Education. 


GRADUATE  COURSE  offerlngt 
In  the  Graduate  Schools  of 
Lone  Island  University 

include  studies  in  Biological 
Sciences,  Business  Administration, 
Education,  English,  Guidance  and 
Counseling,  History,  Library  Science, 
Mathematics,  Music  Education^ 
Physics,  Polilical  Science, 
Sociology,  Speech. 


,««,ffi)lMKSMHSM 


C>H>>M«<M«M<|>«  IIMIM< 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


located  on  the  beautiful  North  Shore 
of  Long  Island,  the  270-acre  campus 
Is  just  30  minutes  from  the  World's  Fair, 
60  minutes  from  midtown  Manhattan. 

Enjoy  swimming,  tennis,  riding,  bowling, 
outdoor  plays  and  concerts  on  the  campus. 
Nearby  are  famous  beaches,  sailing  clubs,  summer 
stock  theatres,  parks  and  golf  courses. 

New  men's  and  women's  residence  halls, 

APPLY  NOW...  Admission  open  to  VISITING  STUDENTS 

from  other  CKcredited  colleges. 

For  additional  Information,  summer  bulletin  and 
application,  phone  516  MAyfair  6-1200  or  mall  coupon 

I  Dean  of  Summrr  srhooi,  C.  W.  Post  College,  P.O.,  Greenvale,Lf.,N.Y.  11548 
Please  send  me  Summer  Sessions  information  bulletin.  ^p 

n  Women's  Residence  Hall       D  Men's  Residence  Hall 
D  Undergraduate      □  Graduate      D  Day      D  Evening 


Name. 


Address, 
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net  come  i  bout  unless  an  aware 
people  demand  lliat  lhe>  do. 
Tom  Kahn,  from  the  Leai^ue 
lor  Industrial  Den.ocrary  ques 
tioned  our  definition  of  civil 
rifi'its,  insisting  that  it  include 
huusinK.  jol)s,  aud  schools. 

At  the  next  panel  on  Politi- 
cal Or^ani-'ation  Stat\ley  Aron- 
ovvilz  called  altentien  to  the 
Freedom  Democratic  Party. 
From  this  base,  he  called  for  a 
revolutionary  liiird  party  coali- 
tion of  all  the  dispossessed: 
black,  while,  urban,  rural. 
Norman  Hill  spoke  about  the 
broader  -  based  socio  -  economic 
problems  which  any  political 
ortiani/.ation  would  have  to  en- 
compass. In  order  to  deal  with 
the  power  structure  on  such 
issues  as  housing  and  schools, 
you  need  power  which  can 
only  come  from  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  masses  in  the  im- 
poverished sectors  of  the  cities. 
Such  a  coalition  would  break 
out  of  the  Johnson  box  of  "re- 
sponsible liberalism"  William 
Strickland  reiterated  these 
points.  He  stated  that  this 
movement  of  the  poor  would 
not  have  the  "father  image" 
leader,  but  would  organize 
around  the  issues.  From  these 
struggles,  leadership  would 
emerge.  If  the  mass  of  Negroes 
are  not  in  this  movement  yet, 
it  might  be  because  this  move- 
ment does  not  alTect  the  needs 
of  the  ghetto. 

The  Community  Organization 
panel  tried  to  answer  some  of 
the  questions  posed  by  the  first 
two  panels:  which  means  are 
the  correct  ones  and  how  does 
any  nieihod  alTect  the  desired 
ends  The  first  speaker  was 
Kermit  liailer,  who  descibed 
the  Federal  Government's  rolo 
in  the  housing  problem.  He 
stated  that  his  agjncy  only 
"provides  the  tools  lor  indus- 
tries, balks  and  local  govern- 
ments to  miplement  urban  re- 
newal projects  in  ways  they 
deem  des  rable.  After  the  cities 
have  adhered  to  a  minimum 
code  which  the  Gc/vernment 
sets,  they  are  free  to  do  as  they 
please. 

Tom  Hayden  spoke  next  and 
described  the  actual  problems 
involved  in  an  urban  renewal 
area.  Once  an  area  is  marked 
lor  renewal  no  repairs  are 
made  on  the  buildings  and 
rents  are  increased  exhorbitant- 
ly  He  gave  the  account  of 
Mrs.  Ida  Brown,  a  Negro  worn- 


Jesse  Gray 
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DINER,  INC. 
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Open  5  A.M.   Close  9:00  P.M. 
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man  holds  enough  political 
l>ower  to  maintain  Harlem's  in- 
dependence from  New  York's 
Mayor  Wagner  and  his  organi- 
zation. He  had  noted  earlier, 
"we  have  no  bargaining  power 
as  long  as  we  are  tied  to  the 
Democratic   Party." 

Gray  was  questioned  about 
the  scarcity  of  intellectuals 
within  the  ghetto.  "What  would 
you  say  about  Bayard  Rustin?" 
he  was  a  s  k  e  d.  The  answer 
came  quickly:  ''Nothing."  Not- 
ing a  dissatisfaction  with  that, 
Gray  added,  "He  has  no  follow- 
ing," and  went  on  to  the  next 
question. 

About  his  own  political  posi- 
tion, "I'm  a  Socialist  by  cir- 
cumstance; so  will  all  the  black 
folks  Ix?  socialists  by  circum- 
stance." "I'm  sorry  they 
stopped  calling  me  red,"  Gray 
added,  emphasizing  his  belief 
that  this  is  more  of  an  asset 
than  a  liability  in  the  ghetto. 
*  *  * 

Jesse  Gray  calls  himself  a 
socialist  and  a  revolutionary, 
and  although  he  may  be  right 
on  the  first,  he  is  certainly  not 
correct  on  the  second  classifi- 
cation, if  we  take  his  remarks 

an  with  five  children,  who  was 
harassed,  evicted  and  even 
framed  on  a  false  assault 
charge,  because  she  tried  to  or- 
ganize her  tenement  building. 
Mr.  Hayden  reiterated  the  need 
for  a  permanent  organization  of 
the  masses  to  fight  for  the  re- 
quired changes. 

Jesse  Gray  was  the  last 
speaker  on  the  panel  and  a 
similar  speech  he  gave  at  Bran- 
deis  on  Monday  is  reported 
elsewhere  in  The  Justice. 

These  panel  discussions  were 
followed  by  a  series  of  sem- 
inars. The  topic  of  the  seminar 
I  attended  was  "Youth."  It  was 
led  by  Julian  Houston  of  Bos- 
ton University  who  has  worked 
with  youth  in  Harlem.  He  de- 
scribed his  attempt  to  organ- 
ize a  block  to  develop  a 
vacant  lot  into  a  neighborhood 
project  under  the  Ilaryou-Act 
program.  He  worked  with  un- 
employed drop-outs  who  said 
of  school,  "we  can't  get  a  job 
anyway,  so  what  is  the  sense?" 
The  discussion  shifted  to  prob- 
lems encountered  after  the 
summer  ends.  Where  do  they 
get  a  job?  You  can't  talk  very 
much  about  unemployment  in 
Harlem  without  talking  about 
national  unemployment.  In 
turn,  jobs,  housing-  schools,  and 
the  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal phenomena  which  enter  this 
vicious  cause  —  effect  cycle 
must  be  dealt  with  on  the  na- 
tional scale. 

On  Sunday  morning,  M  r . 
Noel  Day  delivered  a  closing 
speech,  which  can  best  be  re- 
lated by  a  paraphrase  of  his 
core  idea:  President  Johnson 
calls  for  a  "Great  Society,"  we 
do  not.  We  seek  a  "Human 
society." 
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at  face  value.  He  claims  that 
the  rent  strikes  are  a  cnallenge 
to  "the  entire  concept  of  prop- 
erty-fir.st,"  but  tlie  claim  is 
just  not  valid.  Gray  stated  in 
this  way  tlie  principle  on  which 
the  strikes  were  based:  "You  do 
not  pay  for  what  you  don't 
get."  This  is  a  form  of  an  in- 
trinsic element  of  liie  free  en- 
terprise-private property  sys- 
tem; the  sanctity  of  a  comnu'r- 
cial  contract.  The  tenants  who 
do  not  receive  services  which 
the  landlord  is  legally  obliged 
to  provide  may  refuse  to  fulfill 
their  part  of  the  agreement:  the 
payment  of  rent.  And  the 
courts,  institutions  created  to 
uphold  the  institutions  that 
make  up  the  free  enterprise 
system,   must  support  the  ten- 


ants  in    this. 

Gray's  position  on  the  leader- 
ship of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment is  more  reasonable  than 
revolutionary.  Further  pro- 
gress in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  black 
g'hetto  will  come  most  often 
through  political  action  of  the 
voting-booth  variety.  Gray  put 
►it  nicely:  "If  the  ghetto  held 
400,000  votes  as  a  bloc,  Harlem 
would  have  respect  all  over 
New   York." 

Historically,  political  leader- 
ship positions  in  areas  com- 
posed of  members  of  "minority 
groups"  liave  been  filled  by 
politicians  of  the  same  ethnic 
background  as  their  constitu- 
ents. A  Negro  could  probably 
not  succeed  in  organizing  a 
predominantly  Irish  or  Italian 
neighborhood,  and   there  is  no 


reason  to  believe  that  an  aspi- 
ring Jewish,  WASP  or  Irish 
civil  rights  leader  would  be 
any  more  successful  in  organiz- 
ing for  political  action  the  resi- 
dets  of  Harlem.  And  a  would- 
be  civil  rights  leader  who  is 
imable  to  marshal  strong  polit- 
ical support  is  not  likely  to  be 
successful  in  gaining  political 
concessions  on  civil  rights 
issues. 

Jesse  Gray  says  he  is  a  re- 
volutionary (and  he  probably 
says  it  more  often  and  louder 
on  125  Street  than  in  Golding 
Auditorium)  but  mention  "po- 
litial  i>ower"  and  he  thinks  of 
voting  strength  and  City  Coun- 
cil legislation,  w*hile  "economic 
change"  brings  to  mind  im- 
provements in  housing  condi- 
tions. Jesse  Gray  and  Michael 
Curley  have  more  in  common 
than  either  would  realize. 
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The  IBM  Data  Processing  Representative  is  a  con- 
sultant to  his  customers.  He  demonstrates  how 
customers  can  achieve  better  business  manage- 
ment and  control  through  data  processing. 

IBM  Data  Processing  Systems  Engineers  are  men 
and  women  who  study  customer  requirements  In 
depth,  devise  an  approach,  define  a  preferred 
machine  and  operational  solution,  and  help  the 
customer  implement  the  solution. 

The  IBM  Customer  Engineer  is  a  specialist  in  pre- 
cision data  processing  machines  and  systems.  He 
is  responsible  for  installing  and  maintaining  IBM's 
vast  line  of  electronic  and  electromechanical 
equipment. 

If  you  have  a  major  in  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  the 
Sciences,  or  Business  Administration,  discover 
what  kinds  of  work  IBM  has  to  offer.  IBM  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

There  are  challenging  assignments  in  more  than 
200salesand  service  offices  located  coast  tocoast. 
See  your  placement  office  for  our  brochures— and 
an  appointment  with  the  IBM  interviewers.  If  you 
cannot  attend  the  Interviews,  write  or  visit  the 
nearest  IBM  office. 


P.  H.  Bradley,  Branch  Mgr. 
1730CambrideSt. 
Cambridge 
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More  Candidates    "^''^  ^f"" 

(Continued  from  Page  3)         develop  programs  for  the  good    J  fjC    OA  V 
;..   «..,«4   K^  ,.»^^w«i,»..   jrv,_   of  the  Brandeis  Community.  In  •/ 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


This   must   be  undertaken   im-   "t^"'*^  ^T"^^^^  Community 
mediately,   and  should  include  f.'^^^^  ^^  do  this,  we  must  con- 

tinue    our    improved    relations 


with  the   Administration. 


open  discussion  of  all  aspects 

This    proposal    is    not   new;    it 

has  been  mentioned  in  the  last 

three    Council    elections.     This 

time,  let's  have  a  referendum 

to  set  a  target  date  for  a  new   „^^     „„  ,  ..  „  j,,    ,     «  t5  j 

Constitution    to    be    proposed,   f  5,^^,"^  ^^^  Student  Body  as 

thereby  insuring  that  the  work  ^  wnoie. 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
\V^e  and  his  ability  to  speak  fluent 


must  also  make  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  communi- 
cations among  elected  Student 
officers  and  between  these  offi- 


will  be  done. 

10.    IVhat  other  plans  do  you 
have  for  Council? 
Bloeh: 


Ukrainian,  persona]  traits  over 
which  he  has  little  control,  en- 
able him  to  avoid  being  de- 
tected, in  spite  of  himself.  The 
fact  that  the  one  man  who 
wishes  to  die  turns  out  to  be  the 
sole    survivor    is   the    ultimate 


Evans: 

It   now   seems   that   substan- 
tive issues  have  become  almost  bitter  irony  of  the  novel.  Boris 
irrelevant  to  this  campaign.  My  is  doomed   to  live  out  his  life 

.Iw^oV^^^!^  "^*'?^*^  Pu^   opponents,  I   admit,   can   think  cut  off  from  his  past,  alone  with 

of  the  Student  Council  are  to  be  up  intentions  as  rapidly  as  is  ,  .     .       ,  ,    ,        ,         .,,     ,  a-   ^ 

a  true  representative  of  student  politically  expedient.  But  is  it  "*^  Jumbled  and  rapidly  lading 

feelings    and    opinions,    and   to  not   too   late?   Where  have   all  memories  and  with  the  words 

the  proposals   been   this  year?  of  Leo  L.  ringing  in  his  ears: 

Their  responsibility  is  not  ful-  -The  only   thing  that   matters, 

that   WILL   matter,    is   the   in- 


Correction 

To  the  Justice: 

Re  the  article  in  the  Febru- 
ary 16  Justice  by  Robert  Acker, 
entitled  Vietnam  Rally  at 
Seifer,  I  was  one  of  the  280 
persons  who  left  the  rally  fol- 
lowing Professor  Marcuse's 
speech.  1  was  also  one  of  the 
40  Brandeis  students  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Boston  Common 
demonstration.  It  was  an  un- 
fair generalization  on  the  part 
ol  Robert  Acker  to  cite  the  ''un- 
willingness to  act  that  resulted 
in,  among  other  things,  the 
exit  of  nearly  half  of  the  560 


people  after  the  talks."  Many 
of  the  persons  who  left  at  that 
time  (10:00)  had  heard  enough 
to  decide  their  course  of  action, 
and  needed  no  further  impetus. 
Most  of  them  stopped  before 
leaving  Seifer  to  sign  the  peti- 
tion and  donate  money  for  the 
cost  of  the  bus  and/or  telegram. 
Still  others  were  among  those 
who  demonstrated  in  Boston. 
The  fact  that  many  people 
found  it  necessary  to  leave 
early,  for  one  rea.son  or  an- 
other should  not  be  used  to 
accuse  these  same  persons  ol 
"unwillingness  to  act." 

Nancy  E.  Federman  '68 


Zionism 


filled   by   an   announcement   of 

grandiose   plans;   these   plans  ,     ,  .^  ,,   _ 

must   be   implemented.    Educa-  tegrity   of   the   witnesses.     For 

tional     policy,     transportation,  the  sake  of  those  who  perished 

constitutional   revision,   library  Boris    must    recount    his    story 

many     cases     "subverted,"     to  f'?^  .^"«^^   ^^J  ^^^^f  "  ^^^^.^  over  and  over  again.  His  own 

ideological    dependence    on    Is-  «^^     ''"*?Hi^fp?r.ff^^f  c^'JI'^'ln     ^^^^  ^^^  meaning  only  so  long  as 

?«"  immediately  affect  student   ^e    continues    the    vocation    of 

vented    from   developing   inde-   ported  these "Sdea'J'all  v^^^^^  ^^^  witness-story-teller,  and  to 
^^^4 c  ^#  4K«;..  «„,«    ported  these  Ideas  all  year.  My  ^^ro^^    ^is   misery    he    realizes 

opponents  have  done  little  more  ^j^^^  y^-^  narrative  falls  on  deaf, 

than    talk.    The    Council    must 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Jewish  organizations  in  Amer- 
ica have  been  subordinated,  in 


rael   and   thus   have  been   pre- 
vented   from   developing   inde 
pendent  programs  of  their  own 
He  specifically  blames  the  na 


lionalists  who  have  insisted  on   I,-' i^-aetivated.  Thar/s  what   indifferent  ears 


the  link  between  Judaism  and  ,     ,       .      ■. 

Israelism  for  the  growing  ^  P^®"  ^^  °^' 

apathy  and  lack  of  Jewish  asso-  Foer: 
ciation   on    the    part   of   many 


After  his  escape  from  the  vil- 
lage Boris  is  plagued  by  guilt. 
He  comes  to  believe  the  proph- 
ecy of  one  of  the  old  women  in 


into  the  Jewish  community  is 
henceforward  sentenced  to  the 
limbo  between  the 


"aryan"  and 


It  is  essential  that  we  know 
young  Jewish  intellectuals.  To  what  we  talk  about  when  we  {he  town^  that  ~hi^  escape  has 
the  ACJ,  the  greatest  danger  of  attempt  to  negotiate,  for  with  come  about  because  "he 
Israelism  is  that  "one  may  ul-  facts  we  can  demand,  without  (hadn't)  earned  the  right  to 
timately  reject  both  Judaism  them  we  can  only  protest,  stay"  with  his  si  a  u  gh  ter  ed 
and  Israelism  simply  to  clarify  Therefore,  we  must  set  up  pro-  brethren.  The  fact  that  he  had 
his  status  as  an  individual  grams  of  student  research  in  always  rejected  his  Jewish 
American  who  believes  his  re-  every  area  of  student  concern,  identity  by  remaining  outside 
ligion  and  nationality  would  E.g.,  we  need  to  know  about  the  spiritual  community,  by 
be  kept  separate."  prices  and  financing  in  the  cafe-   treating  other  people  as  "play- 

In  stating  the  program  objec-  teria  before  we  can  demand  things,"  denies  him  the  "right" 
tions  of  the  ACJ,  Sussman  said  lower  prices.  We  need  to  know  to  affirm  his  identity  through 
his  organization  was  pledged  how  the  Health  Service  is  run  the  mass  communal  death, 
to  specifically  "strive  to  clear  before  we  can  demand  a  full-  When  treating  Boris'  feelings  of 
the  air  for  Americans  of  Jew-  time  doctor  or  the  right  to  guilt,  Rawicz  approaches  Sch- 
ish  faith  who  choose  to  live  in  make  appointments.  We  need  to  wartz-Bart's  theme  as  set  forth 
the  traditions  of  Judaism — no  know  where  the  individual  fac-  jn  The  Last  Of  The  Just.  It  is 
matter  how  that  choice  is  dem-  ulty  members  stand  before  we  suggested  once  again  that  the 
onstrated  religiously."  This  can  can  realize  any  kind  of  tri-  true  "calling"'  of  the  Jew  is  to 
be  achieved,  he  feels,  by  a  sim-   partite  government.  submit    to    persecution.    Boris 

pie  formula:   "do  what  is  Jew-        We  should  provide:  a  system-    -y^^ho    has    rejected    integration 
ish  under  Jewish  auspices  and   atized   way  of   matching   long- 
do    general    community    things   distance  rideseekers  with  driv- 

under   non-sectarian  auspices."   ers;  a  shelter  for  Roberts  Sta-    

From  this  writer's  perspective,  tion;  a  shelter  for  hitch-hikers  Jewish  worlds.  Posing  as  a 
this  formula  would  be  fine  and  near  the  information  booth.  Ukrainian  named  Yuri  Goletz 
no  doubt  relevant  to  the  Amer-  We  should  post  Council  minu-  he  is  able  to  live  through  the 
ican  situation,  were  not  Mr.  tes  and  agendas.  We  must  work  war.  Even  his  "tool"  —  his 
Sussman's  organization  under  a  on  detailed  plans  for  the  Stu-  circumcised  penis  —  does  not 
terrific  misconception  as  to  dent  Union  Building.  Council  betray  him.  He  proves  to  the 
how  the  majority  of  "Amer-  meetings  should  be  organized  satisfaction  ol  the  Christian 
icans  of  the  Jewish  faith"  ac-  and  chaired  more  efficiently;  world  that  he  is  not  a  Jew. 
tually  look  upon  their  Judaism,  e.g.,  written  reports  and  dead-  But,  of  course,  he  cannot  prove 
Cultural-Ethnic  Tradition  l>nes  should  be  utilized  more  this  to  himself.  He  is  con- 
For   many   Jews    (and   I   use  often.  demned  to  a  schizophrenic  life 

the  very  simple  definition  here       In  short,  the  potential   is  in    and  a  schizophrenic  identity  — 
of  one   who    considers   himself  us  and  around  us  —  it's  up  to    "aryan"  on  the  outside,  Jewish 

Jewish)    Judaism    represents   a   us  to  fulfill  it,  now. on  the  inside. 

way  of  life  with  a  cultural- 
ethnic  tradition  as  well  as  a  re- 
ligious one;  from  this  view- 
point, it  is  completely  mean- 
ingless to  tell  Jews  to  do  what 
is  "Jewish  under  Jewish  aus- 
pices and  general  community 
things  under  community  aus- 
pices"— what  the  ACJ  does  not 
understand  is  that  for  many 
non-religious  Jews  to  do  what 
is  "Jewish"  is  precisely  to  do 
certain  "community  things." 
Very  simply,  the  ACJ  which 
accuses  the  Zionist  movement 
of  narrowness,  does  not  allow 
for  atheists  within  the  Jewish 
group,  while  the  Zionist  move- 
ment does. 

The  problems  Mr.  Sussman 
raised  are  not  simple  ones. 
While  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican Jews  are  in  basic  disagree- 
ment with  his  stance,  certain 
of  his  points  are  relevant — not 
because  of  an  intrinsic  "right- 
ness"  or  "wrongness"  but  be- 
cause of  a  continuing  state  of 
imresolvedness,  i.e.  the  legal 
international  status  of  a  Jew. 
Perhaps  the  most  meaningful 
of  his  points  was  that  of  the 
growing  detachment  of  the 
Jewish  intellectual:  this  was  to 
an  extent  substantiated  at  the 
symposium  itself  when  no  ef- 
fective Zionist  response  to  his 
position  was  made.  What  was 
most  disappointing  to  this 
writer  was  that  while  Mr.  Suss- 
man did  convincingly  suggest 
that  Jewish  nationalists  might 
have  alienated  segments  of  the 
Jewish  group,  no  one  at  the 
meeting — but  for  one  abortive 
attempt — was  able  to  expose 
the  conceivable  harm  the  ACJ 
might  have  precipitated  in  the 
relationship  of  American  Jews 
to  the  greater  community  by 
its  negotiations  with  both  the 
Arab  countries  and  the  U.  S. 
government. 


A  GREAT  STUDENT  SHIP 
SAILS  AGAIN ...  LOW  COST 
TRAVEL  TO  AND 
FROM  EUROPE! 

8/8  CASTEL  FEUCE 


ITALIAN 
FLAG 


FULLY  AIR  CONDITIONED 


*129 

up  to  SoutiuunptMl 
•  thrift  seasoi 

*175 

up  to  SoutAamptoB 
hif  h  season 


4i  sailings  each  way  /  Summer  1965 

One  of  the  most  pleasant,  fun-filled  ships 
ever  to  cross  the  Atlantic  offers  truly  "big 
ship"  features:  Delectable  Continental  cui- 
sine, orientation  program,  outdoor  swim- 
ming pool,  comfortable  cabins,  deck  space 
galore,  entertainment,  etc. 

DEPARTURES  to  Southampton,  Le  Havre, 

Amsterdam 

TO  EUROPE:  June  16,  July  8,  August  19*,  September  8* 
FROM  EUROPE:  June  4*,  June  27*.  August  9,  August  29 

*Ample  space;  also  some  space  still  available 
for  high  season  sailings.  For  resen/ations  see  below* 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  GROUP  INQUIRIES 


SITMAR  LINE  U.S.A.y  INC. 

New  England  Agents:  NEW  ENGLAND  TRAVEL  CORP. 

570  Washington  Street,  Wellesley,  Mass.  Tel.  617-235-4900 

Gentlemen!  I  am  Interested  In  sailing  on  the  T/V  CASTEL  FELICC 
TO  EUROPE FROM  EUROPE, 


Date 


Oattt 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 
CiTY 

College  - 


.STATE. 


-20NE_ 

,  I  have  an  interested  group  of .- 


DAN'S  ESSO  SERVICE  CENTER 


€sso 


570  SOUIH  ST. 


"Specialists  in  Motor 

Tune-Up" 
COMPLETE   SERVICE  & 

ACCESSORIES 

TUNE-UP,    REPAIR   t 

ROAD  SERVICE 

NEXT   TO   THE   COOP 

893-9332  WALTHAK^ 


UTU 

you 


1.  Hitting  the  books? 


No,  I  was  just 
thinking  ai)ont  what 
to  give  Sue.  It's 
our  anniversary. 


2.  You're  not  even  niarn'e<l. 

Wr'vj"  known  «'ach  other 
three  full  weeks. 


3.  You  give  a  gift  every  wt  ek? 

"We  try  to  rememlur 
the  important  dates. 


4.  Isn't  that  overdoing  it  a  !)il? 
Not  when  you're  in  love. 


5.  You'll  he  ])rokc  before  you 
get  to  the  alt.ir. 

Oh,  we're  very 
pi  a et  leal.  Sue  gave 
me  a  poeket  pepper 
ciinder  and  I  gave 
her  my  B+  theme  on 
rairntal  Attitiid(>s 
Among  the  Arawak 
Indians. 


6.  If  you  really  want  to  be 
praelical,  why  don't  you  get 
a  Living  Insuranee  poliey 
from  iMjuitable  — and  give 
In  r  se(  iirity.  That  way,  when 
you  get  niarried,  you'll 
know  that  she  and  the  kids 
will  always  be  provided  for 
if  something  slioidd  happen 
to  you. 

Swell  idea.  Now,  what  do 
you  think  slie'<l  like  for 
National  Crab  Apple  Day? 


For  information  alxiut  Living  Insuranee,  see  The  Man  from  Equitable, 
For  complete  information  about  eare(  r  opportunities  at  K(imtable,  see 
your  rlaeemc  lit  Officer,  or  write  to  K<Kvard  D.  MeOougal,  Manag<r, 
Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  EQIJITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  fhe  United  Slates 

Home  Office:  1285  Ave.  of  thr  Amrrk.is,  Nrw  York,  N.Y.  10019    «L/t«j>JilabJt'  1965 
«  Au  Lfjuul  Ofiiorluuilij  Lin^jhijcr  0 
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Kings  Point  Tops  Judges,  79-  78, 

For  Brandeis'  17th  Straight  Loss 

Coach  Irv  Olin  desperately  drew  a  diagram  on  the  floor  of  Shapiro  Athletic 
£"the  h^^  ^'^^       ^^^  "^  *  ^''''^^^  ^^''^^''  "^""^  ^^""^  """^  ""^  ^^^  *^"^^^^  ^^  through 

The  Judges  had  42  seconds  to  execute  the  play  to  win  their  first  game  of  the 
Unfortunately  the  play  didn't  work.  The  Judges  missed  four  shots  in  a  row 


Februory  24,   1965 


On  the  Judges  Bench 


season 


Then   Glenn  McKay  converted*** 


Almost 


Pete  Weiner 


two   free   throws   to  ice  it  for 
Kings  Point. 

It  was  a  real  heartbreaker 
for  the  450  partisan  fans  on 
hand  last  Saturday  night.  The 
Judges  fought  back  from  a 
nine  point  half-time  deficit,  47- 
38.  to  tie  the  game  up,  62-62, 
with  9:30  left  in  the  second 
half  on  a  jump  shot  by  Dave 
Epstein. 

Brandeis  enjoyed  a  five- 
point  spread,  71-66,  with  4:45 
remaining  on  the  shooting  of 
Barry  Zimmerman  and  Richie 
HymoflF.  The  5-10  Hymoff 
broke  through  the  Kings  Point 
defense  to  score  twice  in  the 
closing  minutes  on  twisting 
lay-ups. 

But  Kings  Point  put  together 
a  string  of  seven  straight  points 
to  retake  the  lead,  74-71.  The 
Mariners'  drive  was  led  by  big 
Jim  Lavine,  a  6-5  center.  Capt. 
John  Tompkins  and  McKay. 

The  Judges  tied  it  up  at  74- 
74  on  a  free  throw  by  Hymoff 
and  a  fantastic  drive  by  Santo 
Cimino  with  2:50  left.  Tomp- 
kins converted  one  of  two  free 
throws  to  give  Kings  Point  a 
one-point  lead  with  2:00  left. 
Two  key  free  throws  by  Hy- 


Brandeis  ahead  76-75  with  1:15 1  Kings    Point    out    to    an    11-3 
n^^^th^.^'^rL^rfS^^^.i!??!^-  ?i>^«i«g    lead.     McKay,  Vhie 


neath  to  leave  the  Mariners 
ahead,  77-76,  with  42  seconds 
to  go. 

The  Judges  failed  to  capital- 
ize on  easy  shots  on  Olin's  set 
play  and  after  McKay  added 
two  free  throws,  a  jumper  by 
Dave  Epstein  was  anti-cli- 
mactic as  the  Judges  succumbed 
79-78  for  their  17th  straight 
loss. 

High  scorers  for  Brandeis 
were  Zimmerman  with  22  and 
Hymoff  with  21.  Zimmerman 
played  with  a  badly-bruised 
toe  but  still  managed  to  lead 
all  scorers.  Hymoff  was  dead- 
ly from  the  free  throw  line, 
13-16,  and  engineered  the 
Judges  drive  into  the  lead. 

Cimino  played  his  best 
game  of  the  year  with  17  points 
and  eight  rebounds.  Cim  was 
six  for  nine  from  the  floor  and 
scored  key  baskets.  Jack  Rov- 
ner  pulled  in  ten  rebounds  and 
scored  seven  points.  Dave  Ep- 
stein added  eight. 

For  the  Mariners  Capt. 
Tompkins  had  19  points,  mainly 
on  short  jumpers.  Jim  Lavine 
had    13    points    and    combined 


Kahn  and  Gunther  Keitel  each 
had  eight. 

Although  the  Mariners  had 
the  height,  they  outrebounded 
Brandeis  by  only  eight.  But 
they  made  the  shots  when  they 
counted.  Brandeis  shot  49  per 
cent  from  the  floor  and  79  per 
cent  from  the  foul  line  to  Kings 
Point's  47  and  61. 

In  the  freshman  contest,  the 
Brandeis  squad  closed  out  its 
season  with  a  one  and  12  rec- 
ord as  the  hoopsters  bowed  to 
Chamberlayne  Junior  College 
69-48.  Charlie  Novagrodsky  led 
all  scorers  with  15  and  Eliot 
Goldberg  had  13. 


The  Judges  played  much  better  basketball  last  week 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  season.  But  they  lost  three  more 
to  extend  their  losing  streak  to  17  games.  The  Judtres 
bowed     to     Austinless     Boston* _ 

£?^i^8e,   81-51,   to  Springfield,  I  against  a  man-to-man,  was  held 
83-63,    and    to    King's    Point,  to  six  points 


moff    on    a    one-and-one     put  with  Scott  Trahan  (14)  to  send 

Good  Guys,  Grads,  Bites 
Lead  Intramural  Leagues 

"The  play's  the  thing". 

rpu     •  i  ,   ,      ,  Shakespeare  —  Hamlet 

A  1,  Pe,^»"^^amural  basketball  league  last  week  was  as 
dull  to  the  observer  as  is  a  Friday  afternoon  chemistry 
lecture  to  a  fme  arts  major.  With  the  exception  of  the 
New  Old  Lompocks'  54-42  upset  victory  over  the  Titans, 

in  which  Bob   Zuckerma  n»*— - __: 

scored  22  points,  there  were 
neither  surprises  nor  close 
games.     In    the    intramural 


league,  just  as  in  an  oligarchic 
society,  the  rich  kept  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  kept  get- 
ting poorer. 

In  the  A  league.  Gene 
Booth's  19  points  for  the  Fac- 
ulty was  not  enough  to  stop  the 
league  -  leading  Good  Guys, 
paced  by  Bill  Rubin's  20.  The 
Good  Guys  took  that  game  45- 
35  and  two  days  later  van- 
quished Cherry  Memorial  42- 
31.  The  second  place  Trojans 
downed  ever  hopeful  Cherry 
Memorial  29-19  and  then  clob- 
bered the  Faculty  50-31  as 
Dave  Gerstcl  got  26  points. 

In  the  B  North  league,  the 
defending  champion  Grads 
cracked  the  18  Nuts  33-25.  It 
was  a  bad  week  for  the  Nuts  as 
they  also  lost  to  the  Nads,  this 
time  32-23.  Finally,  the  Titans, 
fired  up  after  their  upset  loss, 
defeated  the  Pistons  38-28  in  a 
battle  for  third  place. 

In  B  South  action,  the  Proph- 
ets predicted  a  56-36  loss  to  the 
A-Nickations.  Their  soothsay- 
ing proved  to  be  far  superior 
to  their  ball  playing  as  Eric 
Lemberg  got  23  points  for  the 
losers.     In  a   defensive   battle. 


79-78. 

Against  mighty  Boston  Col- 
lege (17-6)  the  Judges  put  up 
a  good  fight  before  a  SRO 
crowd  of  1300  at  Shapiro  Gym. 
The  Eagles  played  without 
high-scorer  John  Austin  who 
was  sidelined  with  a  sprained 
right  wrist. 

The  Eagles  went  up  to  a  7-0 
lead  as  they  controlled  the 
opening  tap  and  both  boards. 
But  the  Judges  came  roaring 
back  on  the  playmaking  of 
Richie  Hymoff  to  a  three-point 
deficit,  19-16,  with  ten  minutes 
to  go.  But  then  Coach  Bob 
Cousy's  second  team,  led  by 
George  Humann  and  Bob  Rossi, 
began  to  click  and  pulled  away 
to  a  35-19  half-time  advantage. 

The  Judges  shot  an  ane- 
mic 30  percent  from  the  flopr 
to  BC's  58  percent.  The  Eagles 
outrebounded  Brandeis  57-25. 

High  men  for  Boston  College 
were  Rossi  with  16,  Humann 
and  Doug  Hice  with  13  apiece 
and  Ted  Carter  with  10. 

Hymoff  was  high  for 
Brandeis  with  15  points.  Dave 
Epstein  poured  in  ten.  Santo 
Cimino  played  a  fine  game  and 
scored  eight  points.  Barry 
Zimmerman  was  held  to  eight 
points  by  Bob  Furbush,  a  Wal- 
tham  product. 


WEST  END 
isso! 


SERVICENTER 

U-HAUL 
TRUCKi  ond  TRAILERS 


ECONO.  CAR 
CAR  RENTALS 


809  Moin  Street 

(Cornar  of  Boeon) 

WALTHAM.  MASS. 

TWinbrook  3-9338 
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the  Nebishes  conquered  the  B- 
Nickations  24-20.  Lastly,  the 
Bites,  currently  tied  with  Sha- 
piro B  for  first  place,  beat  a  de- 
termined G.B.'s  team  30-25  as 

Mel  Orlans  pumped  in  14.  |  Santo  Cimino,  Athlete  of  the 
Jack  Bierig  Week,  goes  up  against  B.C. 

SPORT  SHORTS 

Brandeis  Beats  BC 

Ro.^i  f.^f}"^^'^  basketball  team  handed  Bob  Cousy's 
Boston  College  squad  and  Jungle  Jim  Loscutoff's  Boston 
btate  sextet  two  stunning  defeats  last  week. 

The   Brandeis  squad,   led   by* ~ 

Judy  Smith,  Gilda  Schwartz, 
Naomi  Lasdon,  Pat  Rosenthal 
and  Amy  Greenfield,  upped  its 
record  to  5-1  with  a  35-27  win 
over  B.C.  and  a  29-7  whipping 
of  Boston  State. 

The  Judgottes,  as  the  girls' 
squad  is  affectionately  called, 
took  on  Salem  State  College 
last  night  and  will  make  a 
weekend  trip  to  New  York  this 
weekend  to  face  Vassar  and 
Kings. 

Scoring  leaders  for  the  Blue 
&  White  are  Judy  Smith  with 
70  points,  Naomi  Lasdon  with 
48  and  Pat  Rosenthal  with  26. 
Judy  was  high  "man"  against 
B.C.  with  18  points,  while 
Naomi  contributed  9. 

In  the  Boston  State  contest 
Pat  Rosenthal  was  the  scoring 
leader  with  12  points  as  she  hit 
four  straight  buckets.  Naomi 
and  Judy  each  had  eight.  The 
Judgettes  led  at  halftime  11-2 
but  the  Boston  State  charges 
got  hot  for  three  straight  points 
to  make  it  close. 

Holy  Cross  came  from  a  15-0 


Springfield  83-63 

The  Judges  actually  enjoyed 
a  two-point  halftime  lead  in 
the  Springfield  game.  But  the 
Maroons  pulled  away  with  a  21- 
5  opening  spurt  in  the  second 
half  to  hand  the  Judges  num- 
ber 16,  83-63. 

Springfield  took  a  4-0  lead 
as  Santo  Cimino  deflected  a 
Maroon  pass  into  their  hoop. 
Later  on  Larry  Buell  returned 
the  favor  by  tapping  in  a  loose 
ball  at  the  Judges  hoop.  Bran- 
deis was  behind  thruout  but 
gained  the  lead  on  a  steal  by 
Zimmerman  and  a  follow-up  by 
Cimino. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second 
half,  Springfield  switched  to  a 
man-to-man  defense  and  ran 
away  with  the  game.  Hymoff, 
Brandeis'  best  offensive  weapon 


DELIVERY  SERVICE 
TW  3-1900—  1276 


The  Maroons,  having  superi- 
or height,  outrebounded  Bran- 
deis by  eight.  Leading  scorers 
for  Springfield  were  Capt.  Tom 
Argir  with  21  points.  Bob  Sis- 
son  with  23  points  and  12  re- 
bounds, Paul  Wagner  with  19 
points  and  13  rebounds,  and 
Lee  Drury  with  ten  points. 

Zimmerman  had  a  shot 
first  half  with  17  points  before 
injuring  his  toe.  Zimmerman 
finished  the  night  with  22 
point,s.  Cimino  had  13 
points  and  17  rebounds  for  the 
Judges.  Richie  Epstein  had 
nine   points. 

Three  to   g^o 

The  Judges  have  three  more 
games  this  season.  They  travel 
up  to  Vermont  this  weekend  to 
face  Norwich  and  Vermont, 
and  round  out  the  season 
against  hapless  Amherst  on 
Mar.  3.  If  the  Judges  are  going 
to  avert  the  worst  year  (2-18), 
they  will  have  to  win  all  three. 
But  I  can  only  wish  for  the 
inipossible.  The  long  season 
will  soon  be  over  and  we  can 
begin  thinking  of  next  year — 
of  easier  opponents,  improved 
ballplayers  and  the  incoming 
freshmen. 

As  for  the  freshmen,  they 
quietly  ended  the  season  amidst 
a  brawl  against  Chamberlayne 
with  a  69-48  loss.  In  the  other 
games  last  week  the  freshmen 
lost  to  an  undefeated  Boston 
College  freshmen  quintet  94- 
38  and  to  Springfield  75-54. 

In  the  BC  game  the  Eaglets 
took  an  early  lead  and  ran  up 
a  49-18  halftime  margin.  Coach 
Power  substituting  freely  buj: 
to  no  avail.  Two  ex-Brandeis 
prospects  were  high  scorers  for 
BC.  John  Hoff  had  17  points 
and  Steve  Adelman  16  while 
Phil  Lahey  contributed  16.  Top 
Brandeis  gunner  was  Eliot 
Goldberg  with  ten. 

Editors  Note:  Due  to  our 
early  press  time  a  complete 
summary  of  the  Trinity  game 
was  not  available.  Next  week 
there  will  be  a  full  story  and 
also  coverage  of  the  Brandeis 
fencing  team's  trip  to  New 
York. 


8    A.M.-10    P.M.    Mon.lThurs. 
8  A.M.-1 1  P.M.  Fri.  &  Sot. 


Trinity  98  —  Brandeis  73 
in  yesterday's  late  action. 

Barry  Zimmerman  scored 
26,  Dave  Epstein  hit  for  18 
points  and  pulled  down  16 
rebounds. 


deficit  to  score  five  straight  vic- 
tories and  defeat  the  Brandeis 
wrestlers,  21-15  on  Thursday 
night  at  Shapiro  Gym.  Bob  Ler- 
man,  Ron  Weingcr  and  Joe  De- 
Muro  put  the  Blue  &  White 
ahead  by  pinning  their  oppo- 
nents. But  pins  by  Tom  Clare, 
Foster  Furculo  and  Reggie 
Smith  over  Brandeis  grapplers 
Norm  Wilson,  Roger  Gottleib 
and  Joe  Schuldiner  and  deci- 
cions  by  Rod  Freidheim  and 
Pierre  Lamour  over  Dan  Rubin 
and  Richie  Fertel  won  the 
match  for  the  Crusaders.  The 
Judges  are  now  3-5  and  will 
travel  to  Tech  tonight. 


GORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc. 

867  Main  Street,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

Most  complete  line  of  imported  ond  domestic 
wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


'M.  A.  Grecnhllf  presents  J^^wgij^ 

at  SYMPHONY  HALL  I 


CHARLESBANK 


DELI  and  RESTAURANT 

NEAR  THE  COOP 

NEW  YORK  STYLE  SANDWICHES 

SAVE  MONEY   WITH    $5.00  MEAL  TICKETS 
Open   Till   Midnight  7   Days   a   Week 


Toke   Out   Service   Avoifoble 


IFRU,  MAR.  5,  8:30  P.M. 

Tickets:  $4.00,  3.25,  2.80,  2.20  I 

teiiMSaiiiiiaiffl;itiiaa^;K;-;y:-;V:^^ 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skotes  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.    —    TW  3-9450    —    Foul  Smith 


The  Now  Publicity  CommiHee 

First  Orgonizotionol   Meeting 

Wednesdoy,  Morch  3 

6:30   P.M. 

Moilmon    112 


t|ie 
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The  JUSTICE  is 

looking  for  a 

stoff  photographer. 

Anyone  interested? 


Drs.  John  P.  Roche,  Do  no  Id 
Hindley,  Lewis  Coser,  ond  Peter 
Diomodopoulos  will  address  a 
meeting  of  the  Brandeis  chapter 
of  Campus  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  on  the  crisis  in  Viet 
Nam  Wednesday  night  at  7:30  in 
Golding  Auditorium.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  open  to  oil  members 
of  the  Brandeis  community  ond 
their  friends.  There  will  be  no 
business  tronsocted. 


VoL  XVII,   No.   15 


Brondeis   University 


March  2,   1965 


Outgoing  Council  Me€ts\^\QQ\i  Wil 
To   Complete  Business  Barlcin 


Student  Council  met  last  week  to  clean  up  its  leftover 
business.  However,  much  time  was  spent  debating  issues 
concerning  last  week's  election.  Many  of  the  committee 
reports  that  were  to  be  discussed  will  be  heard  at  tomor- 
row night's  meeting,  the  last  of  the  outgoing  Council. 

The  actual  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  heated  debate 

between  council  member  Bert-^ 

Foer,  '66,  and  Treasurer  Frank 
Bloch,  also  '66,  then  candidates 


for  Student  Council  President, 
over  a  letter  by  Bloch  printed 
in  last  week's  Justice.  The  let- 
ter intimated  that  Foer  was 
negligent  in  his  duties  as  coun- 
cil representative  to  two  cam- 
pus organizations,  SPEAC  and 
the  Northern  Student  Move- 
ment. SPEAC,  a  group  which 
seeks  to  bring  controversial 
speakers  to  campus,  was  largely 
inactive  last  term.  NSM,  on  the 
other  hand,  overspent  its  budget 
allocation  and  was  in  some  fi- 
nancial difficulties.  Foer,  charg- 
ing that  he  had  been  accused 
without  a  chance  to  reply  in 
print,  claimed  that  Bloch's  "al- 
legation was  not  backed  up  by 
any  facts,"  and  that  the  curing 
of  the  ills  of  these  organizations 
was  not  his  duty. 

The  meeting  itself  began  with 
a  report  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Publicity  Committee,  Nor- 
ma Goldstein.  According  to  her, 
the  recent  liberalization  of  the 
election  publicity  rules  was 
costing  council  $8  per  candidate 
and  placing  a  great  strain  on 
the  resources  of  her  committee. 
She  therefore  suggested  an- 
other change  in  the  rules,  re- 
stricting the  use  of  council 
elections  publicity  material  to 
contests  for  positions  on  the 
council's  executive  board  and 
the  Student  Board  of  Review. 
The  proposal,  passed  by  a  vote 
of  9-0-1,  was  the  third  piece  of 
legislation  approved  by  council 
in  three  weeks  dealing  with 
this  subject.  The  first  of  these 
was  to  maintain  the  status  quo, 
the  second  to  increase  the 
amount  of  publicity,  and  now 
the  third,  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  publicity. 

Flood  of  Reports 

Next  followed  the  first  wave 
of  a  deluge  of  reports  peculiar 
to  end  of  term  meetings.  Among 
the  more  interesting  were  the 
eulogy  for  the  old  Educational 
Policies  Committee  and  a  spe- 
cial report  on  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  Gen  Ed  S  pro- 
gram. The  accounts,  both  pre- 
sented by  Joel  Stein,  '65,  were 
tales  of  administrative  opposi- 
tion. The  hostility  of  the  deans 
and  the  division  of  the  faculty 
ieself  were  seen  as  the  reasons 
for  the  inability  of  the  EPC  to 


significantly  improve  faculty- 
student  relations.  The  blame  for 
the  cancellation  of  several  Gen 
Ed  S  lectures  and  the  refusal  to 
change  the  format  of  the  dis- 
cussions was  laid  at  the  feet  of 
President  Sachar.  Stein  claimed 
that  the  President  had  been  un- 
willing to  change  either  the 
time  or  style  of  the  lecture  se- 
ries to  make  it  easier  for  speak- 
ers to  come.  As  a  result,  sev- 
eral important  lectures  had  to 
be  called  off. 

The  meeting  was  terminated 
with  the  announcement  that  the 
administration  would  handle 
payment  of  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Fee  for  students  receiving 
financial  aid  from  the  school. 
The  council  had  been  trying  to 
settle  this  point  since  the  ad- 
ministration curtailed  its  col- 
lection of  the  SAF  last  summer. 

The  next  meeting  of  council 
is  scheduled  for  tomorrow  night 
at  7:00  P.M.  in  Mailman  Hall. 
The  meeting,  the  last  for  the 
old  council,  promises  to  be  an- 
other "bits  and  pieces"  meet- 
ing, dealing  mainly  with  the 
postponed  club  reports. 


Frank  Bloch  defeated  Bert  Foer  for  President  of  Student  Council  in  the  execu- 
tive board  election  on  Friday,  February  26.  Bloch,  the  former  Council  Treasurer  had 
389  votes  to  364  for  Foer.  Elliot  Evans  trailed  with  195.  After  learning  of  his  victory 
Mr.  Bloch  said,  "I  appreciate  the  support  I  received  during  the  election,  and  with  con- 
tinued supi>ort  I  feel  the  Council  will  prove  to  be  successful.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
working  with  everyone  this  year." 

In  the  only  easily  decided  contest,  Roger  Barkin  soundly  defeated  John  Seeley 
for  Vice-President,  512  to  354.  Norma  Goldstein  edged  out  Eve  Hhivaty  in  the  count 
for  Secretary  of  Council,  333  to  299.  Thais  Courts  came  in  third  with  238  votes.  After 
a  recount,  Brian  Marcus  beat  Bob  Sherman  for  the  office  of  Treasurer  with  421  votes 
to  Sherman's  410. 

The  election  was  marked  by  heavy  balloting  with  70%  of  those  eligible  voting, 

the  heaviest  turnout  in  the'K 

school's  history.  However,  there 
were  a  large  number  of  absten- 
tions in  all  but  the  Presidential 
race.  Sherman  had  considered 
contesting  the  election  result 
because  of  an  alleged  imperfec- 
tion in  a  few  of  the  ballots,  but 
finally  decided  to  accept  the 
result  of  the  recount. 

All  of  the  candidates  ad- 
dressed the  student  body  at  the 
traditional  speeches  on  Thurs- 
day at  Schwartz  Hall.  A  for- 
mer President  of  Student 
Council,  Vic  Hausner  '64,  re- 
turned to  campus  and  attended. 
Over  200  students  heard  the 
speeches. 


Visitors  Exchange  Views 
Concerning  Campus  Life 

Brandeis  played  host  last  weekend  to  a  group  of  ex- 
change students  from  St.  John's,  Howard,  Franconia,  and 
Pembroke.  The  students  arrived  Wednesday,  attended 
classes  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  had  a  luncheon  with 
Deans  Morrissey  and  Zion,  a  meeting  with  Dr.  Sachar, 
and  a  reception  with  faculty  members. 

Students  from  St.  John  s4i — 


asked     Dr.     Sachar     what     he 
thought    of    the     "publish    or 


Laurel  COFO  Office  Burning  Is 


Reprisa 


d 


Dr.  John  Vickers,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Philosophy, 
will  address  the  student 
body  tonifi:ht  at  7  in 
Schwartz  Auditorium.  Vick- 
ers, who  will  be  leaving 
Brandeis  in  June,  will  eval- 
uate the  past  campus  tactics 
of  Brandeis  students. 

The  logician's  speech,  "Re- 
flections on  the  Brandeis 
Student  Rebellion,"  will  be 
the  main  feature  of  a  pro- 
gram spon.sored  by  the  Com- 
mittee For  An  Ideal  Campus. 

The  philosophy  instructor, 
along  with  many  faculty 
members,  criticized  the  stu- 
dent backdown  on  parietal 
rules  as  self-defeating:  "It 
showed  that  student  aliena- 
tion at  Brandeis  is  not  ex- 
plosive enough  to  sustain  a 
serious  rebellion.'' 


By  SUSAN  CLIPPINGER  and  DAVID  GELFAND 

Two  weeks  ago,  on  February  16,  a  fire  gutted  the  COFO  center  in  Laurel,  Mis- 
sissippi. Ben  Hartfield,  a  twenty-year  old  civil  rights  worker  from  nearby  Hattiesl)urg 
reported:  ''One  thing  for  sure,  it  was  not  accidental,  because  the  place  had  been  ran- 
sacked. We  could  tell  because  the  office  was  not  completely  destroyed.  The  files  had 
been  emptied  and  all  the  information  we  had  gathered  on  Jones  C^ounty  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  mimeograph  machine  appeared  smashed  by  some  heavy  metal  object; 
— ^some    of    the    shelves    we    had^ 

Council  Election 

Takes  Place 

On  Friday 

Elections  for  Student  Coun- 
cil Representatives  will  be  held 
on  Friday.  March  5,  from  10 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Due  to  several 
withdrawals,  no  primary  elec- 
tions will  be  necessary.  The 
candidates  will  give  their 
speeches  on  Thursday,  March 
4,  in  Schwartz  Hall,  starting  at 
7  p.m.  Due  to  the  Publicity 
Committee's  shortage  of  funds, 
the  candidates  for  representa- 
tive will  not  be  able  to  print 
any  blurbs. 

The  candidates  from  the 
junior  cla.ss  are:  Dennis  Brunn, 
Lois  Galgay,  Hillel  Gcdrich, 
Rima  Kittner,  Stevens  Ochieng, 
Joe  Shuldiner,  Tan  Wee  Ng, 
Marty  Weiner,  and  Allen  Zer- 
kin. 

The  sophomore  candidates 
are:  Jim  Colman,  Warren  Han- 
del, Robert  Hort,  Louis  Kopo- 
low.  Bill  Kornrich,  Merri  Lish- 
nofT  and  Barry  Morris. 

The  candidates  from  the 
freshman  class  are:  John  Brant, 
Allan  Goroll,  David  Greenwald, 
Larry  Miller,  Phil  Saperia,  Jeff 
Silver,  and  Shirley  Young. 


built  were  torn  down. 

"Omega  Johnson   (a  sixteen- 
year-old  girl  who  lives  nearby) 
.said    that    while    lying    in    her 
bed  during  the  early  afternoon 
she  had  begun  to  smell  smoke. 
She   said    that   she    went    to    a 
window  and  saw  smoke  rising 
from  the  COFO  house.    Some- 
one  else    immediately    called 
the  fire  department,  but  it  took 
the   firemen  about  thirty   min- 
utes  to    get   to   the    fire.    (The 
COFO    office    is    a    five-minute 
drive    from    the    fire    station.) 
When    they    arrived    they    first 
tore  down   the  door   and   then 
began  to  .spray  the  office  with 
water.    After  exlingui.siiing  the 
fire,   they    went  into   the  office 
and  began  to  tear  apart  every- 
thing   that    had    not    been    de- 
stroyed by  the  fire.  Omega  said 
that    the    firemen    wore    doing 
more  reading  than  firefighting. 
They    also     were    reported    to 
have     taken    all     three     type- 
writers." 

The  fire  did  not  come  as  a 
surprise.  As  COFO  activities 
increased  in  Laurel,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  local  white  resi- 
dents had  grown  proportion- 
ately. For  weeks  before  the 
fire  white  men  could  be  seen 
driving  past  the  ofiTice,  arousing 
su.spicion  because  the  office  was 
on  a  dead-end  road  in  the  poor- 
est Negro  section  of  Laurel. 
On  February  11,  the  office  had 

(Continued  or  Page  6) 


perish"  question  and   what  his 
policy   on   non-publishing    pro- 
fessors was.    Dr.  Sachar  replied 
that  he  wanted  to  have  creative 
scholars  on   his  faculty,  mean- 
ing men  and   women   who   are 
productive    in    their    fields    as 
well    as    fine    teachers    in    the 
classroom.      St.    Johns'    clas.ses 
are    nearly    all    seminar,    and 
they    asked    Dr.    Sachar    about 
the    value    of    seminar    versus 
lecture  classes.    Dr.  Sachar  re- 
portedly    defended     the     large 
lecture     class     quite     strongly, 
saying   that   he   believed    when 
a  profes.sor  had  something  spe- 
cial to  offer  in  a  classroom  situ- 
ation, he  should   offer  it   to   as 
many  students  as  possible. 

One  girl  from  Pembroke, 
Marilyn  Friedman,  said  that 
Brandeis  was  much  more  in- 
formal than  Pembroke  in  many 
respects.  At  Pembroke,  girls 
must  wear  .skirts  on  the  Brown 
campus,  and  boys  wear  ties  and 
jackets  for  the  slightest  rea.son. 
^-^    objected    to    the    "big 


She 


Faculty  Studies 

New  Grading 

Experiment 

A  change  in  the  grading  sys- 
tem which  would  give  profes- 
sors the  option  of  reporting 
satisfactory  /  unsatisfactory 
rather    than   a    letter   grade   at 

midsemester  is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  faculty. 

As.sociate    Dean    of    Faculty 
Black    said    that   the   change 
would    apply    to   fall    term, 
grades.    He  explained  that 
spring    semester    grades    were 
needed  for  seniors  applying  to 
graduate   .school.     When    asked 
why  the  change  is  being   con- 
sidered  he  replied  that  such  a 
system  would  be  essentially   a 
convenience  for   faculty   mem- 
bers.    It    would    be    especially 
useful  in  90  level  and  seminar 
courses  wliere  it  is  not  po.ssible 
to  as.sess  the  students'  work  ac- 
curately   in    the    first    quarter. 
Such  a  .system  might  also  prove 
beneficial  for  the  students  in  les- 
sening the  crowding  of  mid-term 
exams  just  before  midsemester 

grades  are  due.   Profe.s.sors  will    ,  fiwvc-i..,.,e..,  anu 

.still   have  the  option  of  giving   tripartite  committees  on  policy 
midterm  exams.  discipline,  etc.  ' 


tweed.  Ivy  Ix^ague-prep  school 
complex  at  Brown,  complain- 
ing that  some  of  the  fraterni- 
ties are  "so  p.seudo  that  it's 
sad.  She  thought  that  the 
Brandeisians  .she  had  met  were 
much  more  straightforward 
and  direct,  and  less  concerned 
with  preten.se. 

Many  students  noticed  the 
newness  of  the  .school,  both  in 
buildings  and  in  atmosphere  A 
girl  from  Pembroke  said  that 
in  contrast  to  Brown  and  Pem- 
broke, Brandeis  has  no  tradi- 
tion to  use  as  precedents  for 
acting.  Gail  Greenberg  from 
Franconia.  a  two-year-old  col- 
lege in  New  Hamp.shire,  said 
that  she  felt  a  tension  at  Bran- 
deis. Students  arc  concerned 
with  what  they're  going  to  do 
next,  and  how  they  can  change 
the  school.  At  Franconia,  she 
.said,  there  is  much  of  the  same 
feeling,  but  the  student's  con- 
cern goes  beyond  talking,  about 
the  community  government  and 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Prelates  and  Vickers 


Vickers:  I 

As  one  of  those  protesting  the 
trend  towiird  a  more  imperson- 
al and  institutional  university 
exemplitied  by  the  decision  of 
the  Philosophy  department  not 
to  renew  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  John  M  Vickers,  I  feel  that 
Dr.  Vickers  has  misunderstood 
the  reasons  for  our  protest.  The 
senior  faculty  erred  in  not  re- 
newing? his  appointment,  but 
reversmg  this  decision  is  not 
our  goal.  Rather,  we  wish  to 
ensure  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  no  similar  disregard  for 
both  student  preferences  and 
student  welfare.  In  protesting 
Dr.  Vickers'  departure  we  pro- 
test the  departmental  con- 
sid(^rations  that  we  feel  re- 
quired it. 

Cart    Before    Horse 

Higher  education  is  now  big 
business.  American  universities, 
including  Brandeis.  are  becom- 
ing more  concerned  with  finan- 
cial    contributors,     public 


is    ritrbt:    "There    are   questions   of  opinion,  and  graduate  students 

than  with  the  welfare  and  edu- 


Professor  Vickers  (see  **Case  Dismissed"  on  pajre  2  of 
last    week's   Justice) 

.  Hi"  iJ      W7  A  mtui     Willi     tm^     w\.ncii».    mu' 

principle   here    which   should   interest  all   oi   us.      We   too  eation  of  undergraduates.  As  a 

would  like  to  comment  on  some  of  them.  r^'suH,  university  hiring  policy 

,,     ^     .,  ,  4,.  I,    iJ^'  often  preoccupied  with  pres- 

Dr.   Vickers  maintains  that  the  only   way      to  reach  ^jg^   publication,  and  pettiness. 

informed    decisions    as    to   the    suitability    of    pe<jple    for  The    Brandeis    Philosophy    de- 

..  iAU  li-         U4    partment    is    no   exception:    its 

permanent  positions  is  to  apixnnt  these  people  lor  short  j^^^vvest  member,  apparently  be- 

periods  on  the  understanding  that  there  is  no  presumption  cause  of  his  reputation,  already 
that  the  appointment  will  be  exten<le<l."  We  (juestion  what  J[nd  ^s'"con^dere^^  a^^fulY-^ime 
iroes  on  (luring  these  short  periods.  We  hope  that  efforts  member  of  the  department,  al- 
1     A      L  lu  •    4        •      ««4w.«    /; /^    ;«  ♦v.r.  /^.looo     tliougli    he    teaches    only    one 

are  made  to  hear  the  appointee  in  action  (i.e.  in  the  class-  ^.^^j^se  a  semester.  Dr.  Vickers, 

room);   that   student    response  and  academic   enthusiasm  on  the  other  hand,  has  time  and 

.1       I      1       1-     .1  \      i-        14     11       iu..   .  ^.w. :.,♦..«   «...A   «/.«     again  demonstrated  his  sincere 

(or  the  lack  ot   it)   stimulated  by  the  appointee  are  con-  ^.^^^^^^rn     for      undergraduates 

sidered:    that    intellectual    integrity   s   also   judged   as   an  and  his  dedication  to  teaching. 

imi>ortant    factor.  (Iranted  these  are  intangible  elements;  The  department's  decision  not 

*  ,  .        1  .,         to     renew     his    appointment 

you  can  not  judge  them  in  the  same  way  you  can  judge  shows  none  of  the     profound 

number  and  (luality  oi  publications,  iniblication  potential,  consideration"    that    must    be 

,     .    .   ,      ,.  .      ,.  ri    *  41    41  given  to  student  welfare. 

or    administrative    conscientiousness.    But   we    leel    these       j   ^^^   ^^.^^   ^^^y   ^^^^   valid 

"intangibles"    together    with    standard    criteria    must    be  grounds  on  which  tenure  deci- 

.....  ,     ,,  •     1     •  1      1      u      1  1  4-  sions  should  be  based  —  teach- 

used    in   judging  whether   an    individual   should    continue   j^g    ability,    and    professional 

teacliint'  at   Brandeis.   All  of  these   factors  must  be  con-   (academic) '  competence     As   a 

.  ,         ,'    .1     i    •    i    n     1      1-4        -4       •        1  1       I       ,    „„   student,   I   am   not   qualified    to 

Sidered;   that   intellectual   integrity   is  also  judged  as  an  j^^dge    Dr.    Vickers'    academic 

Whether  or  not  students  are  "notoriously  poor  judges  competence,  but  ItakeDr.  Som- 

i.  1 1     •      .        1         »»    /  1    u      t'      1      »     1   44      \     -4     1  ,4    mers'    oflering    him    a    research 

of  their  teacher.s  '    (sec  John  Seeley  s  letter),  it  dws  not  ^^^^^  ^^  evidence  that  his  dii- 

follovv  that  professors  are  any  better.  In  tact  we  feel  that  missal  was  not  based  on   pro- 

the  iireviously  listed  criteria  are  at  times  ignored  in  con-  {^ssional  inadeciuacy.  And  con- 

*  "^  trary    to    Dr.    Vickers     claim 

tract  decisions.   Departmental   power  struggles,  awkward  that  "students   arc   notoriously 

social  situations,  and  wrsonal  animosity  at  times  replace  ^^^^^  judges  of  their  teachers", 
^,  .,,',*,,..  ,  "  no  one  —  least  of  all  a  senior 
the  standards  we  have  delineated.  faculty  member  who  never  en- 
Why  shouldn't  at  least  one  tenured  faculty  member  icrs  the  cla.«?sroom  nor  has  any 
be  re<iuired  to  attend  several  classes  (in  a  semester)  con-  way  of  evaluating  student  rc- 
ducted  by   junior  appointees  being  considered  for  contract  ^^^^^^  }^  ^  teac'lier— can  judge 

•       •>    rri  •      •                   4    I  r   u     1 .  1.,..^    .,*    tuK>r  better  than   students  how   well 

extension/    I  his    is    an    established    procedure   at   (I  NY,  ^     teacher     communicates     to 

and  we  feel  it  W()ul<l  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  University  them  what   he   knows.   Almost 

if  such  a   procedure  was  adopted   here.  every    student    who    has   taken 

Brandeis  student  protests  concerning  members  of  the  a  course  from  Dr.  Vickers  con- 

«        ,,  11     I  I  1  I     4       1       1       f  siders    him     one    of    the    best 

faculty  are  generally  based  on  our  reknowned  stiindards  of  t(.j,^.hers  in  the  university;  it  is 

academic  excellence,  not  on  the  unstated  but  presumably  inconceivable    to    me    that    in- 
incorrect  staiulards  Dr.  Vickers  alludes  to  as  l>eing  those  ability  to  teach  could  have  been 
of  the  students.  Bran<leis  students  are  })rimarily  concerned  ^  reason  for  his  dismissal, 
with  4)btaining  the  best  possible  education  in  the  best  pos-  What's  In  a  Name? 

sible  community  environment  and  protest  to  realize  these  ,    ^^.^^  *^*^  dismissal  was  not 

,      .  ^    ^  ''  *  ba.sed  on  professional  or  teach- 

iiesires.  ,      .  .  *ng     incompetence,     there     rc- 

Hy  retaining  Dr.  Vickers  as  well  as  the  new  logician  mains  only  one  explanation  for 

(wlio  will   begin  teaching  next  year),  the  Phil()s<>|»hy   De-  it.    The   department   must    find 


the   frtudom    it   is   designed   to 
guarantee. 

The  decision  about  Dr. 
Vickers  is  one  of  the  increasing 
number  of  cases  where  stu- 
dent (and  sometimes  profes- 
sional) interests  are  ignored 
for  no  apparent  reasons  except 
departmental  (or  university) 
comfort  and  ambition.  When  1 
protest  one  Pliilosophy  Depart- 
ment decision,  1  also  protest 
the  loss  of  thoughtfulness  in 
universities  and  its  replace- 
ment by  bureaucratic  reason- 
ing, in  the  faculty  as  well  as  in 
the  administration,  who  occupy 
chairs  and  take  salaries  under 
false  pretenses.  Their  allegiance 
is  neither  to  the  encouragement 
nor  to  the  protection  of  scholar- 
ship. Consideration  of  prestige 
lather  than  peiformance,  of 
comfort  rather  than  compe- 
tence, has  no  place  in  a  uni- 
versity. Nothing  Dr.  Vickers 
said  has  convinced  me  that 
these  grounds  for  protest  are 
invalid. 

Ann  Leffler  '67 


fessors  will  continue  to  be  ig- 
nored unless  definite  provisions 
are  made  to  eonsult  students 
on  faculty  appointments. 

Bud  Baumgarten,  '61 


Vkkers:  III 


2) 


Vickers:  II 

The  case  for  a  student  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  profes- 
sors is  based  on  the  logic  of 
three  fairly  evident  proposi- 
tions: 

1)  The  availability  of  excel- 
lent teachers  is  an  appropri- 
ate and  crucial  concern  of 
the  student  body.  Dr.  Sachar 
himself  in  his  most  recent 
address  to  student  leaders 
(reported  in  the  January 
12  Justice)  indicated  that 
the  students'  chief  concern 
should  be  getting  a  good 
education.  I  submit  that 
good  teachers  are  necessary 
for  a  good  education. 
The  availability  of  excel- 
lent teachers  is  not  in- 
sured  by  faculty-adminis- 
tration control  over  profes- 
sorial appointments  Facul- 
ty and  admini.-itration  are 
understandably  interested  in 
drawing  research  grants  and 
acquiring  top-name  schol- 
ars; unfortunately  they  often 
neglect  the  undergraduate 
student  in  their  decisions. 
The  availability  of  excel- 
lent teachers  can  only  be 
insured  by  student  consul- 
tation in  faculty  appoint- 
ments. Oily  tiie  students  can 
have  an  undivided  concern 
for  retaining  good  teachers 
and  for  promoting  a  learn- 
ing community. 
The  students,  in  short,  must 
realize  that  faculty  and  student 
interests  are  not  always  identi- 
cal. The  teacliing  ability  of  pro- 


3) 


The  protests  about  Dr.  Vick- 
ers' dismissal,  have,  I  think, 
been  a  healthy  sign  for  the  uni- 
versity as  a  whole,  however 
misguided  Dr.  Vickers  himself 
may  feel  they  are. 

In  the  first  place  I  question 
Dr.  Vickers'  contention  that 
students  are  notoriously  bad 
judges  of  good  professors.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Brandeis  stu- 
dents do  have  a  fairly  sophisti- 
cated idea  of  what  is  good 
teaching  and  what  is  not.  The 
showmen  at  Brandeis  may  im- 
press freshmen,  but  by  junior 
or  senior  year,  most  of  us  have 
developed  a  sense  for  sound 
scholarship.  Even  if  we  con- 
ceded, simply  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  a  sounder  schol- 
ar might  replace  Dr.  Vickers, 
there  are  other  criteria  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. One  of  these  is  his  in- 
terest in  his  students:  Dr.  Vick- 
ers is  teaching  in  addition  to 
his  regular  courses,  two  eve- 
ning seminars,  of  which  one  is 
non-credit. 

>Jo  reasonable  .student  would 
want  to  see  a  "tyranny  of  popu- 
larity." However  the  kind  of 
popularity  linked  with  taking 
Arthur  Murray  courses  and 
drinking  Pepsi-Cola  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  the  popularity  of 
a  good  professor.  It  is  not  that 
we  think  that  Dr.  Vickers  is  a 
helluva  good  guy  and  there- 
fore should  be  retained;  we 
think  he  should  be  kept  be- 
cause he  has  trt^ated  his  ma- 
terial interestingly  and  com- 
municated it  well.  He  has  im- 
pressed his  students  with  the 
importance  and  relevance  of 
philosophy. 

Since  faculty  do  not  as  a 
rule  sit  in  on  each  others' 
courses,  students  are  in  fact  in 
the  best  position  to  evaluate 
the  way  in  which  a  professor 
teaches.  Student  interests  and 
students  preferences  are  often 
enough  parallel  that  they  should 
be  considered,  and  some  pro- 
ct  dure  for  expressing  Ihem 
shouid   be  found. 

The  surveys  now  being  cir- 
culated about  Dr.  Vickers  are 
belter  than  nothing.  I  hope  in 
the  next  instance  such  (jues- 
tionnaires  will  come  before  the 
final  decision  and  that  some 
weijjht  will  be  given  to  student 
opinion  in  the  consideration  of 
the  faculty. 

John    Seeley,    '67 


l>artment   could   have   augmented    its   growing   reputation  f^j^Vj^j^l^^'j^^ 
and  in  addition  coidd  have  kept  an  excellent  teacher,  llope- 
fullv  similar  errors  will  not  be  made  in  the  future. 
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presence  uncom 
cause  of  his  de- 
parture has  to  be  precisely  that 
personal  friction,  "unpleasant- 
ness," and  departmental  poli- 
ticking he  insists  do  not  exist. 
The  growth  of  the  department's 
graduate  program  and  the  ap- 
parent wish  of  its  faculty  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing (i.e  .  famous)  philoso- 
phy departments  in  the  country 
require  that  it  hire  well-known 
philosophers  and  prolific  writ- 
ers —  many  of  whom  work  in 
logic  and  philosophy  of  science. 
Dr.  Vickers'  fields.  It  seems 
plausible  that  Dr.  Vickers  must 
leave  to  make  room  for  more 
prestigious  names,  and  that 
some  sort  of  ailipatliy  on  the 
part  of  the  tenured  faculty  in 
the  department  made  it  re- 
luctant— despite  evidently  suf- 
ficient funds  —  to  keep  both 
Dr.  Vickers  and  the  new 
"name"  faculty  member. 

The  purpose  of  tenure,  as  Dr. 
Vickers  points  out,  is  to  pre- 
serve academic  freedom,  in- 
cluding protection  from  out- 
side witchhunts  and  inside  poli- 
ticking and  prejudice.  Those 
with  tenure  are  protected; 
those  who  seek  it  are  as  vul- 
nerable to  at  least  inside  pres- 
sure as  if  facilities  granting 
tenure  really  did  not  believe  in 


Vietnam:  LXV 

By  CAUL  SHEINGOLD 

1  would  like  to  comment  on  recent  statements  made 
concerning  the  "immorality"  of  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. I  disagree  with  American  i>olicy,  but  I  believe  that 
the  category  of  morality  tends  to  confuse  the  issues  that 
are  at  stake. 

If  one  is  morally  opposed  to  American  policy  one  is 

opposed    to    politics    itself.    For,4»  - ^ 

instance,  if  we  carry  the  moral  Poor  Politics 

point  of  view  to  its  logical  con-        i  ,i:     „  -^u  4     »- 

,     .  ,  ,  ^  disagree  with  my  country  s 

elusion,  we  would  be  forced  to  policy    in    Vietnam    because    I 

m(Hally    oppose    the     Vietcong  disagree    with    its    premise    — 

the    notion    that    a    communist 
government    in    Asia    is    neces- 


rebellion  as  well,  for  the  basic 
moral  issues  are  equivalent: 
people  are  being  brutally  killed 
lor  political  reasons.  One  can 
distinguish  between  American 
and  Vietcong  actions,  but  the 
reasons  for  doing  so  are  politi- 
cal; e.g.  the  Vietcong  are  na- 
tives fighting  to  improve  their 
country;  we  arc  foreigners  who 
arc  unwelcome  by  the  people 
and  who,  if  we  are  to  be  judged 
by  our  actions,  are  unconcerned 
with  the  life  of  the  people. 
Misguided 

To  call  this  a  moral  distinc- 
tion is  to  call  the  President's 
motives  evil,  whereas  I  would 
call  them  misguided.  More  im- 
portantly, if  we  view  his  mo- 
tives as  evil,  wc  are  in  fact, 
rejecting  the  political  frame  of 
reference.  This  is  a  tenable 
position,  but  few  who  invoke 
morality  intend  to  take  it.  That 
being  the  case,  I  contend  that 
the  introduction  of  morality 
merely  confuses  what  are  basic 
political  considerations  and  ob- 
jections. 


sarily  evil  and  a  threat  to 
America  and  "freedom"  —  and 
because  1  believe  that  our  tac- 
tics are  politically  unjustilied. 
For  instance,  a  Vietcong  attack 
on  an  American  billet  does  not 
warrant  an  American  attack 
on  North  Vietnam.  Our  foreign 
policy,  and  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing it,  are  obviously  more 
complex  than  this,  but  it  is  in 
terms  of  these  kinds  of  political 
judgments  that  such  a  criticism 
should  be  made. 


Monday,  March  8  SPEAC 
will  present  an  address  by 
Congres-sman  Charles  L. 
Weltner  of  Geori^ia.  Mr. 
Weltner  was  the  only  repre- 
sentative from  the  deep 
South  to  vote  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill.  He  has  recently 
called  for  a  IIUAC  investi- 
gation of  the  Ku  KIux  Kian. 
The  lecture  will  be  given  in 
Golding  Auditorium  at  S:00 
p.m. 
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DONALD  SACHS  At  election  time  it  is  common  pnictice  to  analyze  the 

Not  withstanding  the  charges  and  counter-charges  of  last  week's  election,  the  ^^.^^^^^''^^^e,  to  conduct  Galliq)  ik>11s.  and  make  faultless  pre- 

collection  of  the  student  activitiess  fee  is  a  remarkable  achievement.  Over  ninety-three  ^^i«^*^i<^»»  i*l>^>ut   the  election's  outcome.  Lacking  both   Mr. 

percent  of  the  students  paid  the  thirty  dollars,  leaving  Student  Council  only  $3,000  Oallup  and  the  gumption  to  make  predictions,  we  must 

short  for  its  1964-1965  budget.  settle  for  an  analysis  of  the  electorate,  si)ecifically,  the 

t^n  nnn^''"'^^''^^^''''"''"  was  able  to  persuade  a  confused  student  body  to  pay  almost  freshman  class:  for  it  is  this  class  which  has  aroused  the 
^40,000  in  less  than  a  month.  Council  also  managed  to  distribute  tabs  so  that  it  could 

restrict  those  who  did  not  pay,|, 

the   fee   from    participating    in 

council  sponsored  activities.  life    destroyed)    to   collect    the        No   one   can    doubt    the    im- 

One  of  the  main  arguments  needed  funds  on  its  own.  The  mediate  appeal  of  this  myth. 
used  to  convince  students  to  administration,  which  until  Without  it  the  fee  collection 
pay  the  fee  was  the  charge  then  had  collected  the  fee  for  would  probably  have  failed, 
that  Council  was  being  forced  the  Council,  hoped  that  Coun-  According  to  the  official  myth, 
(by  a  mean  administration  that   cil  would  be  unable  to  muster   student  leaders  were  called  in- 


wanted    to    see    student    social   suflTicient  student  support. 


/.  f.  Stone  Advocates 
Negotation  in  Vietnam 

liv  Sandv  lilank.  Hob  Coren  and  Paulette  Jellinek 

•  •  ' 

Tlie  foUowinq  i.s  an  account  of  tlte  speech  gii'cn  by  I.  F. 
Stone  Saturday  ajtcrnoon,  February  20,  to  those  Braude'iH  stu- 
den(>{  li^ho  fiad  picketed  the  White  House  that  morning  protest- 
ing the  United  States  actions  in  Vietnam. 

In  his  rei>ort  to  Congress  on  the  overall  U.  S.  defense  on  May  6,  1964.  He  previously 
situation  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  claimed  he  could  ^^'^ed  about  it  in  the  Justice 
save   forty   million    American   lives    by   spending  twenty-  ^^LS'^ThL  CouncfrLred 

to   have   a  student    referendum 


to  a  meeting  with  Dean  of 
Students  Kermit  C.  Morrissey, 
where  he  informed  them  that 
they  would  have  to  collect 
their  own  fee.  They  were  not 
given  a  chance  to  object.  By 
heroic  efTorts  during  the  sum- 
mer, Council  was  able  to  arouse 
the  student  body,  wiiich  re- 
sponded to  the  call  to  save 
their  Council. 

This  myth,  like  all  myths  is 
almost  true.  The  originator  of 
the  idea  of  student  collection 
was  former  Student  Union 
President  Steven  Mora.  He  pre- 
sented   the    notion    to    Council 


five  billion  dollars  on  civil  defense  and  anti-missile  mis- 
siles. What  follows  are  Mr.  I.  F.  Stone's  ideas  on  how  to 
save  190  million  American  lives  with  no  expenditure. 
We    have    two    dilTerent   for -4. 


eitjn  policies — rigidity  in  Asia, 
flexibility  in  Europe.  Wliy  are 
they  diflerenl?  Wc  have  been 
flexible  in  Eastern  Europe 
largely  because  of  circum- 
stance. Wlien  Tito  broke  with 
Rus.sia  we  were  fortunate  that 
our  ambassador  was  a  right- 
winger  and  therefore  could 
safely  advocate  aid  to  Tito 
without  being  called  soft  on 
communism.  Since  the  Polish 
Americans  supported  Gomulka 
in  1956.  the  U.  S.  wa.s  able  to 
extend  aid  to  him.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  expresscHi  pleasure 
with  the  success  of  the.se  t>ol- 
icies. 

Live  In  Fear 

North  Vietnam  bears  the 
same  relation  to  China  as  Po- 
land to  Russia — they  are  both 
small  countries  living  in  con- 
stant fear  of  domination  by 
their  strong  neighbor — yet  we 
have  adopted  a  completely  dif- 
ferent policy  there.  The  results 
of  this  has  been  to  drive  North 
Vietnam  to  greater  dependence 
on  Russia  and  China,  and  gen- 
erally to  solidify  communists 
lluDUghout  Asia. 

We  learned  in  Euro()e;  why 
not    in    Asia?      We    have    lost 


tion  in  exchange  for  the  re- 
sumption of  normal  trade  rela- 
tions with  South  Vietnam.  The 
National  Liberation  Front 
wanted  (and  still  wants)  an  in- 
defXMident  South  Vietnam 
linked  in  a  neutralist  belt  with 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  Its  recent 
sending  of  a  mi.ssion  to  Rus.sia 
is  an  assertion  of  its  independ- 
ence from  China.  The  U,  S. 
gives,  as  its  reasons  for  not  ne- 
gotiating, that  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  is  an  invasion 
force  from  North  Vietnam  and 
China,  and  that  the  NLF  will 
accept  no  agreement  unices  it 
receives  a  dominating  role  in 
the  government.  The  official 
phraseology  is  that  we  mu.st 
have  a  "position  of  s'trength" 
to  negotiate.  Thus  the  contin- 
uation of  the  war  now. 

President  Kennedy  gave  the 
American  explanation  for  the 
guerrilla  war  in  a  letter  to 
Diem:  "The  Communist  re- 
.<pon.se  to  the  growing  strength 
and  prosperity  of  your  people 
was  to  send  terror  into  your 
villages.  .  .  ."  The  myth  was 
that  the  Viet  Cong  attacked  be- 
cause they  were  jealous  of  the 
South's    booming     economy 


on  the  issue.  When  the  students 
vote  soundly  defeated  the 
measure,  it  was  dropped. 

When  the  Administrative 
Committee  decided  to  hand 
collection  of  the  fee  over  to 
the  students  a  month  later,  it 
thought  it  was  doing  them  a 
favor.  It  seemed  to  agree  with 
Mora's  contention  that  collec- 
tion of  the  funds  would  give 
the  Council  new  power  and 
prestige.    The    Committee    was 


controversy  and  caused  talk  of4» 
a  "New  Brandeis." 

We  proceed  with  the  knowl- 
edge fhat  the  cla.ss  of  '68  is  not 
a  homogeneous  group  —  Frank 
Bioch  did  gel  some  fresh- 
man votes  and  there  were  a 
couple  of  Goldvvater  supnort- 
ers.  Yet,  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  definite  main.stream  of 
freshman  thought.  Our  purpose 
here  is  to  briefly  analyze  this 
mainstream  of  thought  and 
opinion 

It  has  been  cliarged  that  the 
freshmen  are  apathetic  and 
apolitical.  Critic  s  point  (»ut 
that  less  than  half  the  class 
voted  in  the  sjxKrial  freshman 
ele<"tion  before  Chri.stmas  vaca- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  al- 
leged student  apathy,  aside 
from  the  obvious  titne  and  pub- 
licity deficiences,  can  Ik^  attri- 
buted to  a  basic  lack  of  under- 
standing and  comrnuni'-ation 
between  the  freshmen  and  the 
Student  Council. 

Most  freshmen  simply  could 
not  understand  the  logic  be- 
hind the  dinner  boycott  nor  the 
practicality  of  the  tripartite 
government  proposal.  They  did 


liad  the 
class  in 
tlie  Ex- 
Student 
f«>r  this 
cm    be 


not  question  the  desired   goals  . 

of   the   Council,    but    .simply  '"''king  waves  just  for  the  ..a! 

,       /     J    i,        '    '  of    making    waves.    The    fres 
could   not    understand   the   tac 


somehow    unaware    of    the    re 

suits  of  the   polling.   Morrissey    tics  being  employed.  Tliey  did 

(Continued  on  Page  7)  not  see  how  tlie  administration 
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1  was  not  at  all  surprised  by  the  results  of  the  fresh- 
man elections,"  exclaimed  Andy  Ross,  an  avc^wed  conserva- 
tive. Most  of  the  freshman  seem  to  share  Ross'  reaction 
to  Miller  and  Saperia's  election  as  freshman  interim  rei>- 
resentatives.  This  resi)on.se  conflicts  with  that  of  the  upi>er- 
classmen,   who,    like   Steve    Mora,    were    "ama/eil   at   the 

results   of   the    freshman    elec-^ 

tions"    A^hy  this  discrepancy? 

Upperclassmen  studying  re- 
sults of  the  election  only  notice 
that  the  most  liberal  candidates 


won  They  neglect  to  consider 
great  opportunitie.s  for  peace  in  which  was  compared  favorably  t^o  circumstances  of  the  ballot- 
Vietnam:  President  Roosevelt  s  to  that  of  West  Germany.  j^g  Seventeen  freshmen  ran  in 
promi.se  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  None  Have  Returned  the'  primary  election.  Sixteen 
to  support  Vietname.se  inde-  of  .hU  the  guerrillas  we  have  freshmen  c  a  n  d  i  d  a  t  e  s  made 
pendence  after  the  war.  was  ^,,,^^  ^^^^,^j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ,^^^  ,  ^,^  speeches  concerned  with  nego- 
broken  by  he  Truman  admui-  ^.^.^^ed.  Whv  should  southern  tiation,  and  protcstless  submls- 
istrahon    which    acquiesced    m   „,„,,.;, i.o     =«;,♦     .,^,-0.     w^    i^c.  sion  to  administration  decrees. 


Fr.tnce's  eflort  to  restore  colo- 
nial rule.  This  led  to  the 
French -IndiK'hinese  war. 

Tlien.  in  1954.  America 
prorni.sed  not  to  upset  the 
agreement  ending  the  war.  But 
later  we  backed  Diejn  in  his  re- 
fu.Svil  to  hold  the  agreed-upon 
elections,  because  President 
Eisenhower  felt  ".  .  .  that  had 
elections  been  held  .  .  .  possibly 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  poj)ula- 
tion  would  have  voted  for  Ho 
Chi  Minh."  (Mandate  for 
Change:  Doubleday)  In  19r)4- 
56  we  trained  North  Vietnam- 
e.se  Catholic  refugees  as  guer- 
rillas to  infiltrate  the  North 
The  U.  S.  violated  the  Geneva 
Agreement  further  by  sending 
Diem  arms  and  military  "ad- 
vi.sors."  And  the  U.  S.  and 
Diem  have  instituted  a  total 
trade  barrier  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  a  contrast 
with  the  flourishing  trade  be- 
tween E.jst  and  West  Germany. 

Forfeited  Opportunity 

In  recent  months  wo  have 
forfeited  another  opportunity 
for  peace  in  Vietnam  by  refus- 
ing to  negotiate,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  international 
scene  was  favorable  to  negoti- 
ation. China's  wish  for  trade 
with  the  U.  S.  arose  from  its 
dispute  with  Russia.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  expre.s.sed  willingness  to 
give   up    demancU   for   utufica- 


guerillas  sent  north  be  less 
sufce.sstul  tlian  tiie  Vietcong? 
America's  answer  is.  "commu- 
nist propaganda."  However  it 
takes  more  than  a  pamphlet  to 
make  a  man  leave  his  family, 
risk  his  Life,  and  live  in  the 
swamps.  If  all  it  took  were  a 
Marxist  pamphlet  to  make  a 
Communist  guerrilla.  Harvard 
and  Columbia  would  he  teem- 
ing with  students  hidmg  be- 
hind bushes 

Our  conduct  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam  reflects  a  growing 
American  callousness  to  the 
death  of  thousands  of  people. 
General  Land.sdale  protested 
the  U.  S.  u.se  of  nat)alm  bombs 
in  the  August,  1964  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Recently  we 
promised  not  to  u.se  napalm  in 
our  attacks  on  North  Vietnam. 
When  will  we  stop  using  it  in 
the  South?  Our  rK)licy  of  de- 
stroying whole  villages  becau.se  hop'eful  sign  "  Freshmen 
we  .suspect  a  few  Viet-Cong  i,eeii  at  Brandeis  for  a 
mav  be  present  is  remini.scent 
of  Nazi  tactics  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Stone's  conclusion  was 
that  imle.ss  there  is  a  carnpait^n 
of  f>ressure  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican people  conscious  of  the 
truth,  the  war  will  drag  on. 
poisoning  the  air  of  freedom  at 
liome.  imposing  mi.sery  on  the 
bewildered  pt^ople  of  South 
Vietnam  and  risking  an  even 
wider  conflagration  of  a  third 
world  war. 


Larry  Miller  spoke  against  this 
attitude;  he  would  fight,  if  nec- 
essary to  preserve  student 
rights  Five  candidates  sur- 
vived the  primary  balloting: 
Allan  Goroll,  Larry  Miller, 
Stanley  Riemer,  Phil  Saporia, 
and  Roy  Stevens.  Two  charac- 
teristics distinguish  Miller  and 
Saperia  from  the  rest.  Miller  is 
the  only  liheral  in  thf  group; 
Saperia,  the  only  one  living  in 
North. 

Liberalism,  to  a  freshman,  is 
the  willingness  to  actively  pro- 
test Administration  decisions. 
The  difference  between  liberal 
and  radical  is  the  degree  of  ne- 
gotiation involved. 

Is  the  cla.ss  growing  more 
liberal?  Few  freshmen  are  will- 
ing to  commit  them.selves  on 
the  question.  Even  liberals, 
such  as  Rick  Rapfogel.  can  only 
say,    "Miller's    election    was    a 

have 
semes- 
ter; they  understand  the  .school 
and  their  relation  to  it.  yet  they 
refuse  to  commit  them.selves. 
Before  I  came  hero  all  I  had 
ever  heard  about  Brandeis  was 
its  massive  protests,"  .says  Da- 
vid Safir.  This  previous  notion 
was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  among  freshmen  and 
tliey  may  still  fear  classifica- 
tion as  "protestors"  and  rebels, 
if  they  abandon  moderate  po- 
st tioti^. 


Roger  Gottlieb  suggested  an- 
other answer.  "Some  freshmen 
desire  to  make  college  sunilar 
to  high  school."  Non-expan- 
sionist attendances  result  from 
this  desire.  This  attitude  is  un- 
derstandable when  one  thinks 
of  high  school  days  Most  fresh- 
men here  were  important  per- 
.sons  there.  High  .school  also 
spells  security  of  home  and 
family.  Yet,  it  is  unwise  to 
think  of  opposition  to  the  "lib- 
eral block"  as  seeiirity-s('(^king 
high  schoolers.  The  freshman 
con.servative  really  wants  to 
work  with  the  administration; 
he  and  the  freshman  moderate 
are  determined  to  be  heard. 

No,  the  freshm;m  class  has 
not  shown  an  apprecijl)le  gain 
in  liberality  since  Septemhi-r. 
The  liberals  have  polari/ed.  tlu' 
conservatives  have  i>olarized. 
but  the  moderates  have  re- 
mained I  irgely  silent.  Fresh- 
men speak,  at  f)resent  with  the 
voice  of  moderation  They  are 
afraid  of  being  typed-cast,  and 
becoming  lost  in  the  crowd,  but 
most  important,  they  really 
don't  seem  to  care  As  one  up- 
perclassman  shouted  last  Fri- 
day, "It  IS  an  'in'  thing  to  not 
vote;"  among  freshmen  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  being  consciously 
"in"  or  not.  They  nre  uncon- 
scious of  political  activity,  per- 
haps deliberately. 

F  r  e  s  h  m  (>  n  vote  again  in 
March.  Moderates  have  great 
hopes  of  winning  this  time. 
Larry  Miller  and  Phil  Saperia 
ti.jvi*  the  great  advantage  of  in- 
cumbency. Yet,  one  d(»ui)ts  that 
freshman  apathy  will  dis.solve 
with  the  (Muergence  of  Spring, 
and  that  the  question  of  fresh- 
men lii)erality  will  be  solved  at 
this  election.  It  will  be  .solved 
wlien  and  if  a  crisis  appears. 


could  capitulate  to  student  de- 
niiinds  and  thus  opposed  U^e 
boycott  and  lost  interest  in  tri- 
partite government  The  Coun- 
cil action  on  freshman  elec- 
tions totally  alienated  the  re- 
jected students.  With  such  a 
record  belli nd  it.  Council  did 
not  gain  freshman  support, 
and.  as  a  result,  the  freshmen 
lost  interest  in  the  Council  and 
in  tiie  December  Council  elec- 
tions. 

Yet,  the  class  of  '68 
largest  turn-out  of  any 
the  recent  election  for 
ecutive  B(K'rd  of  the 
Council.  The  reason 
n  o  w-f  o  u  n  d  int(M'e.-.t 
traced  to  a  recent  realizatiiui 
that  there  were  voices  in  the 
upper  classes  sayinti  what  they 
wanted  to  lu^ar.  As  contact  was 
made  with  the  c  audi  d  :»  t  e  s, 
fres  h  m  a  n  political  interest 
greatly  increased.  The  fresh- 
men realized  that  they  did  have 
a  stake  in  the  .Student  Council 
and  tlr.it  it  could  be  changed  to 
represent  their  view{>oint. 

And  what  is  the  freshman 
vievvijoint.'  B:»sically,  it  is  rela- 
tively pragmatic.  Although  they 
have  a  set  of  ide  ils  in  mind, 
including  more  lil)eral  parietal 
hours  and  a  tripartite  govern- 
ment, they  are  more  in«<'rested 
in  things  w'iiich  they  feel  the 
Council  can.  in  fact,  accom- 
plish    They   .see   no    reason    for 

ke 
ng  waves.  The  fresh- 
men  w:»Mt  to  see  results,  not 
just  idle  talk  and  threids.  If 
they  believed  that  they  could 
gain  results  in  a  specific  area, 
the  "a|)athetic"  fre-.hmen  would 
make  waves. 

"So  how  come  Larry  Miller 
was  elected"?  the  skeptic  asks. 
Admittedly,  he  was  the  "lib- 
eral" candidate,  the  only  li»»- 
eral  candidate.  It  is  indeed  sig- 
nificant that  of  t'ho  seventeen 
candidates  in  the  primary,  he 
was  the  most  lifx^ral.  Yet.  to 
an  upi>erclassman  of  the  Old 
Order,  Miller's  candidacy  WfMild 
have  iMH^n  accept^'d  without 
any  controversy.  In  fact,  he 
would  h.ave  been  considered  a 
moderate  candidate. 

The   class  elected   Miller  for 

two  basic  ri  asons  P'ir>.(,  he  was 
the  focal  f>oint  of  the  small  lib- 
eral band  in  the  cla.ss,  whereas 
the  alle^giances  of  the  rest  of 
thr).se  interested  wire  divided 
up  among  the  of'her  candidates. 
Second,  the  fre.sihmen  that  knew 
Miller  or  tieard  his  speeches 
consifjered  him  to  h<'  a  highly 
articulate,  extremely  compe- 
tent person  who  would  give 
them  giKj^d  ref)resentat  ion.  re- 
gardless of  personal  opinion. 
Had  the  eIc<'torat«'  voted  sim- 
f?ly  on  the  basis  of  the  c;uidi- 
dates'  platf«)rms.  the  outcome 
mitjht  well  hav  '  he.-n  fliff-'ient. 
We  can  only  gue.ss  at  the  sig- 
nific  uice  of  tiie  recent  F^xecu- 
tive  Boar!  election  bee  mi. so 
the  vote  totals  were  not  broken 
down  by  cl  iss.  It  ap[iears  evi- 
dent that  the  basic  support  for 
the  (•t)nservat  ive.s,  inclufling 
Elliot  Evans  and  Brian  Marcus, 
could  be  fountl  in  the  freshman 
cla.ss. 

Freshmen    do    have    ideas   on 
an  "ideil  campus"  and  want  to 
.see  them  put  into  action    What 
separates     t'iiein     from    a    go<>d 
part    nf    the    iipp'reia  >smen     is 
the  belief   that    thi'  admitiistia- 
tion    is   not  op(>«)sed    to    their 
welfare    on    canifxis     They    he- 
lii've   that    t'fiey  can   work   with 
t'he  j>ower  structure  to  im[)rov'0 
Br  indeis    if    they    e.tn    demon- 
strate to  the   idrmmslr  at  ion  :uid 
faculty  (he  worth  of  their  argu- 
ments   They  h.ive   heard   about 
administration     tryranny     but 
have    not    .seen    it.    Until    they 
actually    see    it    lirst    liaiul.    the 
arguiuents    of   the    uppercla.ss- 
men   lack    meaning    Unless   t'he 
idminislration    dtx'^    something 
to    alienate    the    freshmen    and 
subsequent    cla.sses.    the    "N  e  w 
Brandeis"  will  be  a  reality. 
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The  Hypochondriack 


North-star,    llypochundriack    is 

not  a:  I've  staked  owl  a  philo- 
sophicjil  position  in  the  first 
three  eolunins.  That  being  ob- 
servant is  worthwhile;  that  un- 
dei standing  how  things  work 
helps,  that  personal  strength  to 
seize  aetion  amidst  eoniusion 
is  important.  Anfl  by  implica- 
tion that  acting  with  style  and 
acting  becoming  to  oneself  are 
nice. 

But  I  don't  live  like  that. 
Who  lives  philosophically,  save 
lor  a  few  self-justified  maiden 
aunts  and  an  occasional  monk? 
And  as  I  don't  live  like  that,  I 
don't  believe  in  the  eflicacy  of 
the  propositions  1  recommend 
for  the  good  life. 

Every    s<jlution    to    the    main 
problem  of  how  to  live  carries 
with   it    its   own   sub-problems. 
To    realize   the    problems   of   a 
way  of  life  is  not  necessarily  to 
ease  them.    For  the  realization 
validates    and    legitimizes    the 
hassles   unveiled    by   conscious- 
ness,  changing   them   from   an- 
noying  ghosts   of   thought    into 
good  solid  elves.    And  no  mat- 
ter  what   choice   our   type   set- 
tles on,  consciousness  is  our  lot, 
and  it  is  desolating,  though  also 
rewarding.   Fight  fire  with  fire, 
and   you   really   get  a    big   fire. 
Just  you   look  at  the  pathos  of 
Aggie's  vengeful  faith. 
The   Agffie   Story:    Although  a 
country  boy  in  niy  brazen  jun- 
ior   high    school    years,    I    fre- 
quently  made   raids  on   New 
York,   usually  accompanied   by 
my    friend    Freddy.     Once   de- 
barked   at   Grand    Central,    we 
would    get   down   to    business 
with  a  willfulness  which  would 
surprise    you    blase    folk    who 
grew  up  in  the  city  and  don't 
need  to  run  around  there.    For 
example,  we  spent  no  time  in 
anyone's  apartment.    I   became 
palsy  with  a  man   named   Hu- 
bert, who  still  runs  a  flea  cir- 
cus on  42nd  St.    One  night,  he 
put  me  in  a  basket  and  ran 
Bwords  through  it.   Also,  we  in- 
terviewed a  lot  of  beggars,  such 
as  Moondog  and   Lyla  Tyflany, 
who  ran  a  "mid-western  night 
club"   until  widowed,  and  who 
did   live   in   the  Carnegie   Hall 
Studio   Apartments,  now   gone, 
and  who  read  psychometric  vi- 
brations   and    forecast    the    fu- 
tures of  the  possessed.    This  is 
just  atmosphere,  from  which 
you  may  conclude  that  we  went 
in    for    real    shoddy    third-rate 
sensationjilism,  especially  when 
it    was    institutionalized,    as    it 
was  in  the  case  of  IVloondog  and 
his  blanket. 


One  night,  in  frail  spirits,  I 
accompanied  rambunctious 
Freddy  to  Coney  Island.  First 
1  was  sliocked  at  the  dirt  and 
the  ripped  flannel  clothing  on 
people,  and  in  the  gutter.  We 
went  into  a  tatoo  parlor  and 
watched  just  what  you  might 
expect,  being  that  a  guy  who 
had  just  finished,  his  girl,  and 
the  other  guy's  girl  berated  the 
other  guy  for  not  getting  ta- 
tooed,  and  then  he  relented  and 
did.  We  went  on  the  roller 
coaster  and  whip.  I  hate  get- 
ting thrown  around  by  those, 
and  became  of  more  fragile 
mind  than  even  when  we  start- 
ed. A  concomitant  of  that  sort 
of  depression  is  that  you  get 
artfully  fine  taste  while  feeling 
it.  You  know  with  conviction 
just  what  you  can  and  can't  do, 
will  and  won't  hear,  eat,  say, 
think.  It's  a  relieving  junket 
into  the  aesthetical  world.  Mid- 
flight,  we  went  into  the  freak 
house. 

I  had  been  to  see  small  time 
frt»aks,  and  even  recognized  one 
who  had  since  been  hired  by 
the  concern  under  discussion. 
But  this  was  big  lime  ugliness. 
The  hairy  woman  was  hairy. 
The  tatooed  man  had  skin  prob- 
lems too.  The  basket  case  even 
had  his  corners  rounded.  For  a 
quarter  extra  each,  a  barker 
took  a  small  crowd  of  us  back 
to  see  Aggie.  ''Do  not  be 
shocked,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
he  said  while  clapping  his 
hands,  "for  what  you  are  about 
to  see  is  merely  medical  reality. 
Aggie  is  a  happy  thinking  in- 
dividual. But  unlike  the  rest  of 
us,  her  bones  never  ossified 
from  the  carteleginious  state." 
He  pulled  back  a  curtain  and 
there,  sitting  on  the  small  stage, 
was  Aggie,  pudgy  feet  sticking 
out  straight,  dimpled  baby  arms 
locked  open,  bent  slightly  too 
far  back  at  the  elbows,  a  two 
foot  high  rear  wearing  the  head 
of  a  forty-year-old  lady.  The 
audience  quickly  left,  and  I 
walked  up  to  Aggie,  and  asked 
her,  "Aggie,  don't  you  ever  feel 
sorry  for  yourself?"  She  smiled 
at  me,  as  if  amused,  and  re- 
plied, "No  indeed  sir,  whenever 
I  start  to,  I  merely  think  of  my 
late  mother's  words.  And  she 
said  to  me,  'Aggie,  whenever 
you  feel  sorry  for  yourself,  just 
think  of  the  people  less  fortu- 
nate than  you  are.'  " 

Communications:  Correspond- 
ence may  be  sent  to  the  Hypo- 
chondriack care  of  the  editors 
of  this  newspaper. 


Cours  Complementaire 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  is  jrom  a  letter  by  Ronald  Kuisernian  '63,  who  is  serving 
with  the  Peuee  Corps  in  Togo. 


velle  Afrique  which  may  serve 
to  widen  horizons.  I  am,  how- 
ever, trying  to  discourage  out- 
right imitation  of  Western 
ways,  which  in  the  long  run 
might  be  harmful.  1  am  learn- 
ing something,  and  this  will  be 
valuable  in  the  long  run  for 
me  and,  I  hope,  the  Togolese. 
Tliere  is  a  long  and  good  fu- 
ture ahead. 

Diet 

Cocoa  is  a  good  export  product. 

but  the  Togolese  could  use  a 
better  balanced  diet  of  protein 
(which   they   get   mainly   from 


Not  One  Word  Chariped 

By  DAVID  LYNC  H  ^ 

Candy  is  the  latest  ol"  soveral  previously  banned 
books  to  be  published  by  Lancer,  the  company  which  al- 
ready brouKht  us  such  works  as  The  Perfumed  (larden 
and  De  Sade's  Justine.  In  advertising  Candy,  Lancer  has 
made  the  most  of  its  '"obscene"  contents.  In  the  blurbs  on 
the  back  cover  it  is  described  as  "the  most  overwhelmingly 
successful  under  -  the  -  counter 


book  written  in  our  genera- 
tion," and  Lancer  seems  deter- 
mined to  use  this  fact  as  a  rea- 
son for  making  it  an  over-the- 
counter  success  as  well.  In  a 
sense,  this  is  doing  the  book 
complete  justice.  It  was  obvi- 
ou.^ly  written  with  the  type  of 
reader  in  mind  who  would  re- 
spond to  tin  ag(^-old  stimulus  of 
*NOT  ONE  WORD  CHANGED.' 
This  is  the  original,  uncut  and 
enexpurgated  edition."  There 
is  at  least  one  complete,  well- 
written    pwrnographic    scene, 


Pornographic  description  be- 
comes the  means  by  which  the 
reader  is  implicated  in  each 
scene;  he  is  not  merely  an  ob- 
server but  a  participant  in  Can- 
dy's defloration,  Candy's  rape, 
Candy's  flagellation,  even 
though  he  may  believe  that  he 
is  "transcending  the  .senses" 
at  the  moment  he  is  most  deep- 
ly involved  in  them,  as  Candy 
herself  does  in  her  experience 
with  "the  Great  Grindle." 
To  Dip  Into  Occasionally 
Despite   the  power  of   these 


and  a  great  many  of  the  others   techniques,  and  the  great  skill 
were   written   at    least    partly    with  which  they  are  used  in  the 


with  the  intention  of  teasing 
the  reader  in  search  of  "good 
parts." 

The  Tables  Turned 

Candy  was  intended  p'-imar- 

ily    as   a    satiric    work,    and   is 

based   on   the  adventures  of  a 

heroine    whose    personality    is 


construction  of  individual 
scenes,  the  book  as  a  whole 
makes  unsatisfying  reading. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  cast  into  the  frame- 
work of  a  pornographic  story 
without  really  being  one,  and  is 
thus  merely  a  series  of  scenes: 


perfectly  Christian  and  perfect-   perhaps  it  is  because  the  book 
ly  pornographic:  Candy  Chris-    was  the  result  of  a  collaboration 


tian.  Her  perft»ct  innocence  and 
charity,  coupled  with  lier  beau- 
tiful body,  is  the  source  of  all 
that  is  funny,  grotesque,  hor- 
rifying in  the  book.  She  is  a 
perpetual    virgin    whose    inno- 


Whatever  the  reason,  it  shows  a 
general  lack  of  coherence, 
patchy  narrative,  and  a  lack  of 
attention  to  consistency  of  de- 
tail. The  false  neatness  of  the 
conclusion   seems   to  mask   the 


cence  amounts    to   indiflerence   author's  inability  to  develop  a 


and  acts  as  a  magnet  for  vio 
lators,  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  her  father's  dream  that  "it 
was  (in  the  finale)  Candy  who 
was  the  agressor.  s1i(>  who  was 
voraciously  ravishing  them  .  .*' 


more  convincing  ending.  But 
such  details  need  not  keep  us 
from  putting  Candy  on  our 
shelves  and  dipping  into  it 
from  time  to  time  for  one  rea- 
son or  anotlier. 


imbursed  for  household  expenses.  All  they  seem 
sure  that  we  do  not  take  too 
many  days  off,  and  they  say 
they  will  count  weekend  trips 
to  Lome  as  vacation  time.  Im 
too  far  from  Lome  to  bother  to 
do  such  a  thing  for  a  weekend. 
Teaching  in  a  way  is  dis- 
couraging because  my  kids  are 
not  imbued  with  the  Protestant 
Ethic,  and  don't  have  this  burn- 
ing desire  to  achieve  Success 
that  plagues  Westerners.  They 
enjoy  my  classes,  but  they  don't 
spend  a  lot  of  time  studying. 
This  is  partly  because  they  are 
tired  at  day's  end  and  have 
very  little  light  or  room  to 
study  in  at  night,  and  partly 
because  they  don't  feel  like  it. 
But  t*here  are  enough  bright 
ones  to  keep  me  happy.  I  think 
if  my  classes  were  smaller  1 
would  have  better  luck.  Part 
of  the  problem  also  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  French  sys- 
tems involves  learning  every- 
thing by  rote,  which  is  not 
learning  at  all.  I  don't  teach 
this  way,  and  the  kids  are  not 
quite  used  to  being  asked  to 
think. 

Not  That  Dark 

The  situation  is  far  from 
hopeless,  however.  Part  of  the 
problem  is  that  I  am  perhaps 
a  bit  too  demanding.  But  if  my 
standards  were  lower,  and  I 
were  less  demanding,  then  my 
kids  would  work  even  less.  In 
fact  I  don't  want  these  people 
to  imitate  the  Westerners  too 
much.  Unfortunately,  many 
people  suffer  from  the  mass  in- 
feriority complex  which  afflicts 
so  many  Africans.  We  may 
have  technical  superiority,  but 
I  have  never  seen  so  many 
happy,  stable  children  in  all 
my  life.  And  you  will  discover, 
if  you  delve  into  African  his- 
tory, that  many  African  cul- 
tures had  reached  sophisticated 
levels,  politically,  socially,  and 
even  in  some  cases  industrially 
before  contact   with  the   West. 

The  Europeans  were  more 
destructive  than  constructive, 
uprooting  and  destroying  the 
stability  of  centuries-old  tradi- 
tions with  swift  blows.  Now 
the  Protestants  and  the  Catho- 
lics compete  all  over  the  conti- 
nent to  spread  their  paternal 
goodness  which  would  be 
much  more  valuable  on  their 
own    home   soil. 

The  people  here  are  amaz- 
ingly pure,  honest,  friendly, 
good-natured,  industrious,  aiid 
relaxing.  They  enjoy  their 
lives,  short  though  they  may 
be.  Trying  to  teach  them  to  at- 
tain a  state  of  grace  (in  which 
I  think  they  already  live)  will 
only  make  neurotics  out  of 
them.  The  little  kids  enjoy  the 
security  of  their  mother's 
bosom  until  the  age  of  about 
two.  The  older  kids  play  Ireely 
but  perform  their  duties  with- 
out the  slightest  objections.  In 
fact.  1  am  never  permitted  to 
carry  anything  myself  if  there 
are  enough  little  hands  to  re- 
lieve me  of  my  bundles.  I  don't 
think  I  am  indulging  in  a  fu- 
tile gesture  at  all,  for  several 
reasons. 

Catalysts 

Perhaps  the  learning 
of  English  isn't  so  important; 
most  of  the  kids  will  never 
have  occasion  to  use  it.  It  is 
required  as  part  of  their  cur- 
riculum. I  am  acting  (or  rather 
I  should  say  Peace  Corps  peo- 
ple in  general  act)  as  a  .sort  of 
catalyst  to  get  things  done  a 
little  and  to  provide  encourage- 
ment. I  haven't  had  any  time 
to  do  any  oi  the  outside  things 
1  have  been  planning  such  as 
building  a  fireplace  to  burn 
garbage  in,  but  I  have  re- 
fereed  a  few  soccer  matches  on 
Saturday  afternoons  (though  I 
only  learned  about  the  game 
during  the  PC  training  pro- 
gram) and  have  started  a  small 
lending  library,  which  I  opened 
this  weekend,  and  which  has 
been  just  about  exhausted.  (I 
will  accept  contributions  of 
kids'  books,  sciences,  atlasscs, 
for    junior    high    school 


makinjj 


lish    which    might    be   interest-  peanuts)  and  green  vegetables, 

ing  to  young  Africans  kids.)  The  diet  is  mostly  starch  foodsj 

But    I   provide   some  contact  root     vegetables     like     manioc 

with    the  outside  world.    1   get  (from  which  comes  tapioca,  by 

L'Express,  le  Monde,  Hebdoma-  the  way)  and  ignam,  rice,  ban- 

daire,  and  sporadically  La  Nou-  anas,    and    oranges.    They    put 


smoked  fish  and  scraps  of  meat 
in  the  sauces  they  prepare  with 
tomatoes  and  red  pc^ppers  and 
onions,  but  that  is  about  all 
they  eat  most  of  the  time.  Over 
t'he  summer  I  hope  to  get  a 
chicken  farm  started,  both  for 
the  eggs  and  for  the  chickens, 
on  a  large  enough  scale  to  make 
the  operation  both  profitable 
(not  for  me,  but  for  the  person 
who  will  be  trained  to  take  it 
over)  and  cheap  enough  to  get 
a  large  number  of  people  buy- 
ing to  have  more  variety  in 
their  meals  as  well  as  more 
nutritions. 


The  Maid 


Paul  Solman 


Last  Friday  night,  the  BSP  version  of  Jean  Genet's 
The  Maids  was  put  on  at  the  Veteran's  Hall  in  Concord. 
It  was  directed  by  Daniel  Greenblat  and  starred  Judith 
Sachs,  Susan  Abramowitz,  and  Margo  Jefferson.  The  score 
was  composed  by  Dick  Lerman. 

The  Play's  the  Thing  — 

The    play     is    developed  ^^^^^^^  ^^  maid  to  Solange  as 
through    the    two    maids    of    a 
wealthy    society    woman. 


maid  to 
play-actress  with  striking  clar- 
They  ity.  Her  tone  had  as  much  vari- 

f.fL^^?l!.'"^;.^f?!5*^.^*"!^^?^!-^J^^5'   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  character.  She  moved 

about    beautifully.   In   contrast, 


who  are  tryjng  to  undermine 
their  mistress.  Claire  has  car- 
ried through  a  plot  to  frame 
the  mistress's  Jovct  by  forging 
a  series  of  letters.  Solange  has 
tried  to  strangle  the  mistress 
in  her  sleep,  but  she  could  not 
muster  up  the  courage  to  do 
it.  This  is  all  brought  out  in  a 
dialogue  between  the  two  sis- 
ters, a  dialogue  which  begins 
as  a  play 
assuming 


tiess, 
maid." 


I  felt  that  Miss  Abramowitz,  as 

Claire,  too  much  relied  on  her 

movements,  and  maintained  too 

taut    a    pitch    throughout.    She 

came  across,  however  as  a  very 

real    character.   Mis«   Jefferson 

had  a  much  smaller  part,  which 

she    cleverly    handled    with 

,.   ,,  ,        ^ ".       bumor.   She  fullilled   ones  ex- 

within  a  play    Claire  pectations  of  the  flighty  social 

the   role  of  the   mis-   butterfly    and    set    up    a    good 


Solange     playing     "the 


strong    contrast    with    the    in- 

_  voluted    maids.    Misler    Green- 

During  their  act,   the  phone  blat  deserves  much  of  the  cre- 

rings    aiyd    they    are    iniormc^  dit  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the 

that  the  framed  lover  has  been  lively  stage  movement.  He  eii- 

let  out  on  bail.  They  resolve  to  cited  an  almost  shocking  re- 

kill   the  mistress  at  once,  .since  sponse   at   one   point   as  Claire 


tlieir  plan  to  destroy'  her 
through  her  lover  has  failed. 
She  arrives,  but  scurries  off  to 
a  cup  of  phenol-barbitol  loaded 
tea.  Tiie  maids  resume  their 
play,  and  enact  ihe  scene  as  it 
should  have  taken  place,  Claire, 
as  the  mistress,  swallows  the 
blew  she  ha.s  prepared  as  a 
maid,  and  dies.  Solange  wails 
at  tlie  toot  of  the  bed.  The 
Maids  ends. 

Genet  and  Pinter 

The  play  can  be  seen  as 
somewhat  complementary  to 
Harold  Pinter's  The  Servant.  In 
the  latter,  the  servant  destroys 
his  ma.ster.  In  The  Maids,  the 
servants  destroy  themselves  in 
tiying  to  destroy  their  mistress. 
The  process  in  The  Servant, 
however,  is  an  externaj  switch 
of  dominant-submissive  roles. 
The  maids,  on  the  other  hand, 
go  through  no  such  decisive 
and  permanent  tran.sformation. 
They  are  forever  intermingling 
their  characters.  In  fact,  they 
seem  to  represent  the  conflict- 
ing aspects  of  a  single  charac- 
ter. Genet  has  constructed  a 
dialectical,  and  hence  a  dra- 
matically presentable,  charac- 
ter: the  paradigmatic  maid. 
"She"  embodies  the  frustra- 
tion, the  alienation,  and  the 
panicky  despair  of  all  partially 
aware  underlings.  One  could 
even  extend  the  symbol  to  all 
partially  aware  people  in  con- 
temporary Western  civilization, 
but  I  thing  such  extension 
might  blur  the  sharp  focus  of 
Genet's  work.  The  double- 
character  of  the  maids  is  in- 
cisively drawn  with  human 
lines.  The  construct  of  the  plot 
leads  to  abstraction  and  extra- 
polation, 


left  stage  left  and  reentered 
stage  right,  where  the  audience 
was  fearfully  watching  for  a 
surprise  entrance  by  the  mis- 
tress. 

Score  Scores 

Finally,  there  is  the  extra- 
ordinary score  ot  Dick  Lerman. 
The  play  begins  to  the  tune  of 
Mozart's  G  minor  (40th)  sym- 
phony. But  as  it  progresses, 
the  tonality  begins  to  warp 
and  electronic  music  creeps  in- 
to the  background.  The  rapport 
Mister  Lerman  establishes  be- 
tween his  music  and  tlie  action 
seemed  to  belie  those  argu- 
ments which  stress  the  totally 
abstract,  by  extension,  "anti- 
humanistic"  nature  of  electron- 
ic music.  The  correspondences 
between  the  score  and  the  play 
considerably  heightened  the 
effect  of  the  latter.  This  was 
more  obvious  in  regard  to  the 
parallel  between  the  gradual 
distortion  of  music  and  charac- 
ters, less  obvious  when,  for 
example,  a  croaking  pulse  pro- 
vided the  atmosphere  for  an 
increasingly  tense  part  of  the 
dialogue.  Genet's  general  tone 
and  Mister  Greenblat's  direct 
tion  were  well  suited,  I  feel,  to 
the  eerie  nature  of  electronic 
music.  It  will  be  extermely  in- 
teresting to  watch  how  BSP 
and  Mr.  Lerman  develop  the 
possibilities  of   such   music. 


but  the  maids  evoke 

level,   primarily    humane   responses. 

and     French-English     diction-        The  Brandeis  Players  put  on 

anes  —  paperbacks  naturally,   a    very    powerful    show     Miss 

and  anything  m  French  or  Eng- Sachs  made  Uie  changes  from 


A  certain  "Miss  Lonely- 
hearts"  has  applied  to  TIIE 
JUSTICE  for  work.  If  there 
is  sufficient  response,  we 
have  decided  to  take  on  this 
reputable  love -counsellor. 
Relevant  correspondence 
should  be  sent  care  of  THE 
JUSTICE. 


Morch  X  1965 


THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Five 


Sex  Lecture 


Sex  and  Theologians 


Nancy  Federman 


Lecture  Report 


Police  in  the  Black  Ghetto 

by  Rowena  Robbins 

There  is  a  traditional  longini?  on  the  part  of  radicals— black  and  white — lor  a 


The  question   of   **Sex,   Destiny,  and   Identity"   was 
explored  at  the  third  and  final  Sex  Kducation  Lecture  last  day  when  the  poor  white  will  recognize  that' his  enemy  L7n()t  the  Negro    but  rather 
week.  Principal  speaker  was  Rev.  Harvey  Cox  from  the  the  white  i^wer  structure.  The  result  could  be  anything  from  'increased  understamU 


lamilicalions  of  their  acts.  De- 
spite the  low  attendance,  how- 
ever, the  lecture  provided  in- 
sight and  mature  thinking  on 
Ihc  topic  of  sex  and  identity. 

]n  his  introductory  remarks 
to  the  audience  in  Schwartz 
Auditorium,  Dr.  Cox  empha- 
sized that  in  discussing  pre- 
marital sex  from  the  theolog- 
ical and  moral  viewpoint,  de- 
scription and  facts  alone  are  in- 
sufTicient.  Disclaiming  the  role 
of  "parent-surrogate,"  the  lec- 
turer flatly  stated  that  his  re- 
marks would  be  neither  a  '"yes" 
or  a  "no"  to  the  question  of 
prcniaritcl     sex.      He     then 


as  a  sacrificial  altar."  In  this 
context,  Dr.  Cox  praised  the 
best-seller  Candy  as  a  valuable 
critique,  through  scathing 
satire,  of  the  sacrifice  theory  of 
sex. 

Getting  around  to  the  vital 
question  of  identity  and  sex,  the 
lecturer  made  it  clear  that  "sex- 
ual life  lies  very  close  to  one's 
sense  of  identity,"  emphasizing 
the  belief  that  mature  sexual 
union  is  an  expression  of  one's 
"deepest  layer  of  self-under- 
standing." Discussing  the  mag- 
azine Playboy,  he  admitted  that 
it  has  played  a  large  role  in 
freeing    sexuality    in    America 


too  quick  to  dismiss  the  South- 
ern poor  white  man  as  'white 
trash'  and  to  direct  his  eflbrts 
toward  the  blackman.  McAdoo 
puts  down  the  efforts  of  these 
missionaries  to  Mississippi  as, 
at  best,  misguided.  If  liberals 
are  concerned  with  ultimate 
victory  rather  than  immediate 
personal  satisfaction,  tiiey  m\ist 
go  where  blackmen  cannot  go 
and  do  the  work  that  blackmen 
cannot  do  —  among  the 
white  community.  They  must 
teach  non-violence  to  the  white 
man;  they  must  initiate  rent 
strikes    in    white    slums.    Only 


temporary  sexual  attitudes  to 
their  present  state: 

Four  Factors 

1)  The  introduction  of  more 
effective  contraceptives  ("pen- 
icillin and  prophylactic")  have 
revolutionized  modern  sexual 
attitudes,  with  the  excuse  of 
possible  pregnancy  fast  disap- 
pearing; decisions  on  premar- 
ital sex  relations  have  thus  be- 
come more  a  question  of  per- 
sonal values  than  ever  before. 

2)  The  introduction  of  the 
automobile,  "the  movable  par- 
lor," into  the  American  scene, 
has  likewise  acted  to  change 
the  environment  of  sexuality. 
Its  impact  on  our  culture  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  dismissed. 

3)  The  "selling"  of  the  sexual 
impulse  in  America,  which  Dr. 
Cox  referred  to  as  "certainly 
the  most  serious  form  of  prosti- 
tution," is  due  to  the  fusing 


dope  addicts  and  they  roamed 
the  streets;  practice  ses.sions 
for  plans  of  action  were  carritMi 
out  in  the  view  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Harlem.  These  actions 
prompted  the  leaflet. 

Part  of  the  indication  was 
the  'fruitstand  incident'  of 
April  17,  1964.  Some  school 
children,  aged  7-12,  were  play- 
ing in  the  street  and  accident- 
ally knocked  ovt^r  a  fruit  stand. 
Like  clockwork  6  police  cars 
drove  up  and  beat  the  children 
"imtil  the  ground  was  covered 
witi)  blood."  Two  Negro  youths, 
Wallace  Baker  (19)  and  Danny 
Hamm  (18)  who  were  walking 
past,  went  to  tiie  police  and 
asked  why  they  were  beating 
the  children.  They  were  beaten 
to  the  ground.  Another  by- 
stander, Frank  Stafford,  lost  an 
eye  from  a  blow.  The  fruit- 
stand  owner  later  testified  that 
these  older  Negroes  had  not 
been  in  any  way  involved.  They 
had  demonstrated  a  quality 
that  is  hated  by  the  police  — 
the  willingness  to  stand  up  to 
armed  authority. 

Most  college  students  do  not  travel  abroad  during  their  short  undergraduate,  or  on  April  20  the  boys  were 
even  graduate,  lives.  For  some  it  may  be  lack  of  funds,  for  others  it  is  lack  of  interest,  re-arrested  and  charged  with 
but  for  most  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  the  feeling  that  while  there  is  interest,  it  is  not  the  murder  of  Margot  Sugar,  a 
important  enough  to  set  aside  well-laid  future  plans  in  regard  to  occupation,  school-  JJ'o^evidencrihar'the  two  boys 
ing,  etc.  and  four  other  friends  later  ar- 

Yet  I  wonder  how  many  people  really  consider  what  the  experience  of  living  in  rested  had  anything  to  do  with 
a  new  atmosphere  can  mean.  (H 


then   will    the   working  class 

plunged    into    a    four-point  from  the  ironclad  puritan  tradi-   white    man    perceive    the    real 

criticiue  of  the  modern  Ameri-  tion,    but    criticized    it    for    its  character    of    the    enemy.    Mr. 

can     "environment    of    sexual-  emphasis    upon    sex    as    "fun,"  McAdoo  was  speaking  directly 

ity."    As  a   "sympathetic,  mar-  rather  than  as  an  expression  of  and  knowingly  to  a  white  lib- 

ried    adult,"    Dr.    Cox    empha-  self-understanding  and   mature 

sized   the  following   factors  union  with  another.    A  mature 

which  have  acted  to  bring  con-  sexual  relationship  necessitates 


(Continited  on  Page  6) 


eral  audience.  His  hard-hitting 
statements  were  met  defensive- 
ly, and  somewhat  wt^akly,  by 
the  comments  of  Brandeis  stu- 


The  main  body  of  Mr.  Mc 
Adoo's  talk  was  devoted  to 
law  and  order'  in  11  a  r  1  e  m. 
It  is  the  'law*  of  Harlem 
that  kills  one  blackman  each 
day,  either  in  the  police  sta- 
tion or  on  the  streets,  and  it  is 
the  law  that  openly  cooperates 
with  the  dope-mongers  and 
prostitutes. 

It  was  into  this  world  that 
the  Harlem  Defense  Council 
and  Harlem  branch  of  the  Prog- 
ressive Labor  Movement  dis- 
tributed a  leaflet  last  May 
warning  the  community  that 
the  police  were  planning  an 
all-out  war  on  Harlem  and 
would  use  any  incident  as  an 
excuse  for  increased  beatings 
and  shootings.  This  was  calcu- 
lated to  suppress  any  opposi- 
tion that  could  be  expected 
during  the  summer.  Special 
equipment  was  sent  in  (Cen- 
tral   Park    became    a    virtual 


Israel 


W 


Notes  of  a  Native  Son 


i¥ 


by  Howard  Rock 


do  not   refer  here  to  a   whirl-  through    him     I    discovered     a 

wind  two  month  summer  tour  completely   different    world    of 

of   Europe   in   which    one    sees  life  and  ideas.  It  was  a  world 

many  sights  but  no  people,  and  where  religion  and  belief  com- 

from    which    all    parties   come  prised    the    sole    basis   for    the 


out  unchanged.) 
of  sensitive    to    his 


If  a  person  is 
surroundmgs 


two  modern  phases  of  our  so- 
ciety: advertising,  and  scientific 
inquiry  into  psychological  mo- 
tivation. "Nothing  sells  like 
sex" — and    so    we    witness   the 


and  is  willing  to  abstain  from 
making  any  immediate  judg- 
ments concerning  his  new  en- 
vironment, and  )t  he  tries,  in- 
stead, to  understand  it,  adjust 
to    it.    perhaps    even     become 


existence  and  maintenance  of 
life,  and  where  every  minute 
centered  around  study  of  the 
sacred  texts.  I  talked  many 
hours  to  this  man,  and  1  found 
him  not  so  strange  as  he  had 
first  appeared  to  me.  After 
meeting     his     family,     1     was 


advertisement  of    sex   via   dis  .,       ,         ,  .       .    ,        ,    ,       ,       ^     .    ,  , 

coveries    made    by    motivation   part  of  it  temporarily,  then  the  startled  and  deeply  afl^ected  by 

researchers      What    follows    is  experience  of  "awayness  "   will  his  amazing    perception,   and    I 

overt  sexual  s'ymbolism  and  ex-   be  one  of  the  most  significant  begim 

events 


cessive  sexual  stimulation  with 
in  a  society  which  outwardly, 
at  least,  still  maintain.*-  on  tlie 
personal  level  a  puritanical  sex 
code. 

4)  The  final  factor,  the  de- 
personalization and  technolog- 
jcal  emphasis  of  modern  ex- 
istence, drives  hiunans  to  seek 
€ul  their  own  identity  in  that 
most  personal  and  intimate  re- 
Ja 1 1  unship,  the  sexual. 

Dr.  Cox  then  shifted  view- 
point and  sought  to  treat  the 
subject  of  sex  as  he  feels  it 
must  appear  to  the  young  adult, 
concentrating  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  identity  and  self- under- 
standing.     Young     people,     he 


of  his  life. 
Kibbutz   Life 

Kibbutz  life  is  an  example  of 
this  new  type  of  experience.  It 
is  easy  to  read  many  books 
about  this  new  "communal  ex- 
periment" with  the  idea  of  a 
"religion  of  labor."  But  one 
cannot  really  under.vtand  it  as 
an  observer.  One  must  get  up 
at  5  a.m.  to  pick  grapes,  wovk 
with  his  hands,  stretch  every 
muscle,  and  join  in  with  other 
worl^ers.  Only  then  can  he 
know  the  thrill  of  hard  work 
and  its  accomplishment,  the 
thrill  of  working  together  for 
something    instead    of    against 


to  understand  the  real 
love  which  results  from  a  sin- 
cere and  strong  V)elief.  1  also 
noticed  the  closed-mindt  ciness 
of  a  man  who  arrogantlv  feels 
he  has  found  the  "Truth."  1 
could  not  accept  most  of  what 
this  man  believed,  but  1  could 
try  to  understand  him,  to  peer 
through  his  beard  and  wrinkU  d 
face  to  see  what  it  was  that 
caused  him  to  cut  himself  ofl 
from  the  mainstream  of  life  in 
the  world  devote  all  his  time  to 
religiou.*-  study,  make  his  wife 
cut  her  hair  and  wear  a  wig, 
and  have  his  daughter  wear 
long  stockings  from  the  age  of 
three.  The  experience  left  me 
somewhat  angry,  somewhat 


when  surroundings  have 
changed  irrevocably  due  to  the 
passage  ol  time  and  the  growth 
of  the  traveler.  It  is  up  to  the 
individual  to  overcome  both. 

Just  before  1  left  Israel  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  friend 
who  had  studied  in  Geneva  and 
Paris  for  a  year.  In  it  she  en- 
closed this  quote  from  James 
Baldwins  Notes  of  a  Native 
Son:  "If  the  American  found 
in  Europe  only  confusion,  it 
would  obviously  be  infinitely 
better  for  him  to  remain  at 
home.  Hidden,  however,  in  the 
heart  of  the  confusion  he  en- 
counters here  is  that  which  he 
is  blindly  seeking:  the  trrrn.s  in 
which  he  is  related  to  his  coun- 
try, and  to  the  world.  . 


>» 


the  crime.  McAdoo  says  that 
the  boys  were  cle^»rly  framed. 
He  cited  the  recent  Whitmore 
Case  in  N.Y.  in  which  brutal 
treatment  force^d  a  confession 
from  an  iimocent  Negro.  Tht  se 
same  methtxls  of  terror  were 
also  used  on  the  lx)ys. 

The  press  al.so  played  its  .sor- 
did role.  A  young  Negro  re- 
porter "on  the  way  up,"  Julius 
Orjflin,  working  on  the  N.Y. 
Times,  named  these  six  Hark  in 
youths  as  part  of  the  "Blood 
Brothers,"  a  racist  group  of 
Negroc^s  training  with  guns  in 
Harlem.  Not  one  member  of 
such  a  group  was  ever  discov- 
ered. The  Times  later  lirtd 
Griflin. 

This    is    the    same    world    in 
(Continued  on  Page  G) 


Commentary 


postulated,  are  stymied  in  their  other  joys  which  result  from 
evaluation  of  sex  and  identity  ||^jg  ^yp^  of  community  living 
by  three  factors:  the  duplicity   Respite  the  drawbacks,  such  as 


someone  (for  a  salary),  and  the   frightened,  greatly  moved,  and, 

I  think,  a  wiser  person.  Though 


of  the  adult  world  in  forcing 
one  code  upon  the  younger  gen- 
eration while  another  is  obvi- 
ously practiced  by  adults  them- 
selves; a  disenchantment  with 
sex  as  something  which  fails 
to  measure  up  to  its  highly 
touted  perfection:  and  a  contra- 
diction between  the  girl's  and 
the  boy's  expectation  of  what 
sex  will  actually  be  like.  The 
duplicity  of  society  is  a  difficult 
obstruction  to  the  formation  of 
mature  attitudes;  no  less  un- 
fortunate is  the  myth  of  sex  as 


lack  of  privacy,  that  accom- 
pany it.  Only  in  this  way  can 
anyone  really  explore  a  true 
alternative  to  Western  life. 

Another  very  diflerent  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  experi- 
ence that  1  felt  personally  was 
that  of  close  contact  with  the 
sub-group  or  sub-culture  com- 
posed of  the  very  extreme  or 
fanatical  religious  people. 
These  people  dress  diflerently 
than  the  majority  of  Israelis, 
the  men  wearing  side-curls, 
long  black   coats,   baggy   pants 


would  have  rendered  him  a 
strange  sidelight  of  life  in 
America. 

Home  Again 

Arriving  home,  one's  horizons 

have  been  broadened,  and  more 

is  expected  of  those  who  have 

not  had  similar  experiences. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  un- 
derstand the.se  things  or  their 
eflect  on  the  returning  individ- 
ual. Also,  most  travellers  form 
attachments  to  people  in  the 
the  utterly  perfeci  and  unsur-  vvith  long  stockings,  large  black  foreign  country  which  they 
passable  ideal  which  renders  hats,  and  long  beards.  Because  must  suddenly  break  for  an  in- 
the  initial  sexual  experience  of  of  their  intense  dislike  and  dis-  definite  period  of  time  Finally. 
many  young  people  unsatisfac-  trust  of  practically  all  people  when  one  does  return  to  his 
tory  and  disappointing. 
"Technical     virginity" 


Gray,Blackancl  White 

By  Dennis  Drunn 

Editors  Note:  The  writer  listened  to  and  F-itoke  leith  Tom 
Hiu/den  <it  thv  Feb.  Cird  Righls  Conjervnvc  at  Aviherst;  Jesse 
Gruij  spoke  at  Brandeis  Feb.  15. 

Jesse  (iray  is  a  black  man  who  has  lived  and  <)r^sinize<l 

in  Harlem   lor  ten  years.  His  el  I  oris  have   produced   the 

orKanization   necessary   for   lar)/e   rent  strikes  and,   <iray 

at      home,     the      environment   suK^-ests,  necessary  for  i><>tential  lilack  iM)litica]  iM)wer.  His 

iwsiti(jn  on  the  role  of  white  or^^anizers  in  C'ivil  Ki^-^hts  is 
simple:   t)laeks  should   organize   blacks,   whites   should  or- 
ganize  wiiites.   Tin    black   man, 
his 


I  might  have  met  such  a  man 


battle  alone 
immediate  task  of 
white  people  are 
and     unwanted     in 


came 
under  heavy  fire  from  Dr.  Cox, 
who  deplored  the  "overempha- 
sis upon  physical  virginity"  in 
modern  sexual  attitudes.  An- 
other point  raised  was  his  de- 
nunciation of  what  can  be  im- 
euphemistically    termed    the 


unlike  themselves  in  the  "secu- 
lar "  state  of  Israel,  they  form 
a  separate  plane  of  existence 
from  the  other  citizens  except 
in  commercial  relations  1  was 
quite  astonished  and  taken  a- 
back  by  these  fervently  reli- 
gious men  and  wom(  n  when  1 
first  arrived  in  Israel. 

By    chance,    1    became    ac- 


•'bladder    theory"    of    .sex,    by 

which  people  cite  "uncontroll-   quainted  with  a 

able   sexual  drive"    as   an   ex-  lonfe'ed     to     this 


man   who  be- 
group,     and 


own  environment  he  may  find 
that  he  wishes  everything  to  be 
as  it  was  when  he  left.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  the  same  for  the 
world  and  his  own  awareness 
are  in  flux;  change  and  growth 
arc  constant.  Thus,  when  one 
travels  and  lives  away  for  a 
while  he  must  be  prepared  for 
let-downs  both  when  others 
cannot    appreciate     or     undcr- 


cannoi    wjn 
but,   in    the 
organizing, 
ineffective 
Harlem. 

Tom  Hayden  is  a  white  man 
who  has  lived  and  organized  in 
Newark's  Negro  section  for 
eleven  months.  His  efforts  have 
produced  an  organization  of 
tenants  that  is  in  continual 
struggle  to  maintain  its  very 
existence.  Hayden  believes  that 
an  organizer's  race  is  important 
in  relation  to  his  effectiveness, 
but  he  adds  that  there  is  more 
to  it  than  race.  White  students 
have,  after  all.  played  an  im- 
portjmt  part  in  Newark  and 
el.sewhere.  Often,  where  there 
has  been  no  action  of  any  sort, 
white  students  have  served  as 
catalysts.  His  committment 
the  use  of  white  students 
demonstrated  by  his  plan 
bring  in  fifty  more  students 


** 


to 

is 
to 
in 


stand  how  he  has  changed  and  the  S.D.S.  project  into  Newark, 


this  summer. 

Je.K.se  Gray  stems  from  the 
strong  Negro  traditional  con- 
viction thai  only  black  men  can 
effectively  organize  blacks  to 
stand  for  their  rights.  This  is 
e.s.sential  to  the  Black  Muslim 
movement  and  to  its  predeces- 
sor, Marcus  Garveys  Universal 
Negro  Improvement  As.socia- 
tion  Bui  Jesse  Gray  is  still  able 
to  recognize  that  their  rights  are 
alo  others';  he  recognizes  that 
sharecroppers,  tenant-farmers, 
migrants  unemployed,  and  the 
exploite<l  of  all  races  have  a 
common  stake  in  the  change  of 
the  political  economy.  Gray 
sees  that  in  the  long  run  the 
black  man  needs  these  o1h(jr 
groups  as  allies;  without  mutual 
assistance  both  he  and  the 
other  will  fail.  Gray's  position 
is     apparently     a     combination 

(Conlmued  on  Page  7) 
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(Continiii'd  froju  Pa(fc  5) 

wliich  JaiiK's  Powell  was  shot 
by  a  policeman  in  irunt  oi  ins 
schoolmates  on  July  16.  The 
gub.^equent  demonstrations  and 
intervention  of  the  i>olice  led 
to  three  days  of  oix^-n  terror  in 
Hjriem.  in  which  people  were 
ghot  down  and  beaten.  Only 
the  H  a  r  1  e  m  Defense  Council 
and  Progresciive  Labor  Move- 
ment, claims  McAdoo,  went 
out  amonn  the  people  in  the 
streets  to  project  their  demands 
in  writing.  '1  oe  police  had  cre- 
ated chaos  McAdoo  maintains 
that  "black  people  have  the 
right  to  take  organized  meas- 
ures of  defon-ie.  If  Harlem  must 
become  a  Warsaw  Ghelto,  we 
will  light  on  the  (irst  day  and 
not  on  the  last  day  when  we 
art'  decimaUd."  But  he  said 
that  it  must  be  understood  that 
th"  gun  is  not  more  important 
than  the  m.an  and  his  under- 
standing. "I  don't  believe  in 
white  sin  and  black  virtue.  This 
o|ipressiuii  is  u  clas.s  oppres- 
sioM  " 

After  the  physical  terror  of 
the  police  came  the  reign  of 
legal  terror.  Bill  Epton  was  in- 
dicted by  a  Giand  Jury  on  the 
charge  of  criminal  anarchy  (on 
the  evidence  of  a  tape  in  which 
he  allegedly  said  "We  have  to 
kill  cops  and  judges."  The  N.Y. 
Times  admitted  that  the  tape 
was  inaudible.)  Five  people 
from  the  Harlem  Defense  Coun- 
cil were  called  to  testify  and 
when  they  refused  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Jury  were  charged  with  crimi- 
nal contempt.  Mr.  McAdoo 
claims  that  the  all-white  Jury 
(made  up  of  capitalists,  finan- 
ciers, etc.,  with  an  average  per 
capita  worth  of  $50,000),  is 
p;,it  of  the  whole  oppressive 
apnaralus. 

After  Mr.  McAdoo's  talk  the 
mothers  of  two  of  the  'Harlem 
Six'  spoke.  Mrs.  Mildred  Thom- 
as spoke  in  a  very  restrained 
manner  of  her  son,  Walter,  and 
the  perilous  life  of  Harlem, 
which  he  and  his  friends  had 
tried  to  escape  by  raising  pi- 
geons on  th<'  roof  of  the  apart- 
ment. Chased  by  police,  they 
had  stood  up  for  their  rights 
and  perhaps  had  established 
reputations  as  cop-fighters.  Mrs. 
Mary  Hamm,  a  strong,  ener- 
getic woman,  speaking  without 
notes,  told  of  the  conditions  of 
prison  and  how  the  boys  had 
been  kept  ;;i  solitary  confine- 
ment for  extended  periods.  The 
boys  have  been  held  in  prison 
for  ten  months  without  trial 
and  subjected  to  every  punish- 
ment, yet  their  spirit  was  not 
broken.  Neither  woman  at- 
tempted to  play  on  the  emo- 
tions of  the  audience;  neither 
woman  liked  what  she  had  to 
do.  It  was  all  part  of  the  trials 
of  the  last  ten  months.  They 
ncvd  help  —  at  this  ix)int  a 
great  deal  of  financial  aid  — 
because  they  have  refused  the 
Leg  »l  Aid  lawyer  appointed  by 
the  court.  Tliey  want  a  lawyer 
who  will  plead  the  innocence 
of  the  boys.  Several  attorneys 
have  oflered  their  services,  but 
they  invoked  a  1902  ruling 
which  allows  the  judge  the 
prerogative  of  selecting  coun- 
sel for  the  accused  in  a  murder 
case  if  the  defendant  is  in  dire 
financial     straits. 
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Laurel 


(Continued  from  Front  Pago) 

been  shot  at;  fortunately  it  was 
unoccupied  at  the  time  and  no 
one  was  hurt.  There  had  also 
b<.»en  an  increasing  number  of 
"hate  calls."  and  the  life  of  one 
worker,  Ulysses  Everett,  had 
been   threatened  several   times. 

The  ofllce,  an  old  two- 
roomed  wooden  building  served 
as  a  library  for  Negro  children 
(Negroes  are  not  allowed  to 
take  books  out  of  the  public 
library)  and  was  the  site  of  the 
local  Freedom  School.  Resi- 
dents of  Laurel's  five  Negro 
areas  often  came  to  the  center 
for  advice  on  the  numerous 
cases  of  day-to-day  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  and  wel- 
fare payments. 

When  COFO  first  moved  in 
they  were  greeted  by  the  KC 
Raiders,  teen-age  boys  who 
were  ready  to  fight  for  freedom 
with  knives  and  who  were  sad- 
ly disappointed  by  COFO's  pol- 
icy of  non-violence.  Gradually, 
the  group  started  to  regularly 
attend  the  Freedom  School  and 
become  involved  in  other  activ- 
itic^s.  On  December  18,  five 
workers  and  local  boys  tried  to 
integrate  a  public  restaurant. 
The  KC  Raiders  had  refused  to 
join  the  sit-in  becau.se  they  felt 
incapable  of  maintaining  non- 
violence if  attacked.  On  Decem- 
ber 24,   after  being   convinced 


Sex^  Sex,  Sex . . . 


(Continued  from  Page  5)       <► 
attachment    and    revelation    of 


oneself  to  another;  Playboy  at- 
tempts to  postpone  this  neces- 
sity by  concentrating  upon  the 
Don  Juan  attitude  towards  sex 
and  playing  down,  even  dis- 
couraging, the  mature  relation- 
ship. Citing  the  sales  drop  in 
Playboy  with  men  over  30, 
Rev.  Cox  suggested  that  after 
age  30  most  men  have  recog- 
nized the  adolescent  tone  of 
Playboy's  "postponed  identity" 
and  have  entered  into  a  mature 
sexual  relationship.  One  rami- 
fication of  the  Don  Juan  imase 
as  an  escape  from  mature  sex- 
uality and  identity  is  its  nat- 
ural conclusion:  promiscuity, 
rather  than  being:  a  frantic 
search  for  oneself,  is  often  an 
escape  from  self-revelation. 

of  the  efTectiveness  of  non- 
violent protest,  the  Raiders 
(without  their  knives)  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  integrate 
the  same  restaurant. 

Though  greatly  handicapped 
by  the  loss  of  their  office  equip- 
ment, COFO  workers  are  now 
holding  weekly  meetings  in  an 
old  church  to  discuss  future  ac- 
tivities. In  the  last  analysis  it 
seems  the  fire  has  only  in- 
creased the  dedication  of  the 
workers  and  Negro  residents. 


Rev.  Cox  concluded  his  lec- 
ture with  the  following  sugges- 
tion to  religious  leaders:  to 
make  their  task  not  only  a 
moral  one,  but  also  it  is  one  to 
defend  the  true  concept  of  sex 
and  sexuality  against  those 
who  would  seek  to  commercial- 
ize, idealize,  or  in  some  other 
way  corrupt  it. 

The  lecturer  was  then  joined 
by  the  three  Brandeis  chaplains 
— Dean  Zion,  Dr.  Lee,  and 
Father  Troy — for  a  discussion 
and  question-answer  period  on 
the  subject  of  the  religious  tra- 
ditions and  sexuality.  Dean  Zi- 
on  began  with  a  short  resume 
of  the  Jewish  view  of  sex 
("never  any  feelings  of  guilt 
towards  thoughts  of  sex  .  .  . 
only  what  to  do  with  these 
thoughts").  Father  Troy  dis- 
cussed the  position  of  the 
Church  and  admitted  that  it  is 
necessary  for  Church  leaders 
to  reexamine  their  traditional 
attitude  on  not  only  birth  con- 
trol, but  on  all  phases  of  sex- 
uality. Dr.  Lee,  speaking  of  the 
Greek  tradition  ("the  unortho- 
dox Greek  tradition"),  cited  the 
Odyssey  as  exemplifying  the 
Greek  ideal  of  mature  sexual- 
ity, where  identity  and  sexual 
union  merge  into  a  single  goal: 
the  return  to  Penelope  and  to 


self -understanding.^ 

The  audience  questions 
which  followed  these  brief  re- 
marks were  basically  related  t© 
concepts  of  desrtiny  and  iden- 
tity, which  Dr.  Lee  spoke  of  as 
t>eing  the  fusion  of  maturity, 
values,  and  symbols.  All  agreed 
that  symbols  and  values  were 
the  ideal  means  of  achieving  a 
sense  of  destiny  and  identity, 
but  that  the  task  of  deciding 
upon  the  c4Mrre€t  values  and 
symbols  was  enormously  diffi- 
cult. 

Although  at  first  the  program 
was  exciting  and  informative, 
the  question-answer  discussion 
bogged  down  somewhat  among 
abstract  concepts  of  destiny  and 
fate,  which  tended  to  be  not 
only  unresolvable,  but  tedious 
as  well.  In  another  context, 
lengthy  discussion  on  fate  and 
the  revelation  of  God  relating 
to  identity  would  have  been  in- 
teresting and  completely  perti- 
nent. As  it  was,  they  strayed 
from  the  main  i.ssue  of  sex  and 
identity,  lessening  the  overall 
effect  of  the  program,  although 
in  the  main  tlie  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion provided  valuable  in- 
sight into  the  problem  of  mod- 
ern sexuality  and  its  distortion 
into  other  than  an  intrinsic  ex- 
pression of  self-understanding 
and  identity. 


Ford  Motor 
Company  is 


variety 


Robert  Anderton 
A.B.,  Univ.  of  So.  Carolinm 
ii.B.A.,  Stanford  Univ«r»it$ 


It's  been  written  that  "variety  is  the  spioe  of  life.** 
But  at  many  companies  it's  difficult  to  obtain  a 
wide  range  of  work  experiences.  A  college  gradu- ' 
ate  can  join  a  company,  get  locked  into  one  tyi^e 
of  activity  and  stay  there  and  stay  there  and  stay 
there.  That's  not  the  way  we  do  it  at  Ford  Motor 
Company  where  our  young  men  may  work  in 
several  areas  to  develop  their  full  capabilities.  We 
believe  that  a  thorough  grounding  in  many  phases 
of  our  business  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  cultivate 
management  talent.  An  example:  Bob  Andersoa, 
of  our  finance  staff. 

Since  Bob  came  to  us  in  July,  1963,  he's  been 
actively  involved  in  five  important  areas  of  the  Company.  As  a  member 
of  our  finance  staff,  he  has  reviewed  budget  and  cost  programs  of  a  division 
marketing  cars,  another  manufacturing  tractors  and  subsidiaries  engaged 
in  automobile  financing  and  insurance.  In  addition,  Bob  was  selected  to 
assist  in  the  1964  national  labor-management  negotiations.  His  present 
assignment  is  as  a  staff  budget  analyst  for  product  engineering  and  styling. 
Because  of  experiences  like  these.  Bob  will  be  able  to  channel  liis  career, 
toward  the  activity  that  interests  him  most. 

As  a  large  automobile  concern,  Ford  Motor  Company  needs  people  who 
can  handle  a  wide  variety  of  assignments.  Our  college  graduates  come  to 
us  with  all  types  of  educational  backgrounds.  And  many  of  them  move 
into  management  positions  unrelated  to  their  degrees.  If  a  fast-moving 
career  appeals  to  you,  see  our  representative  when  he  visits  your  campus,^ 
He  may  have  the  spice  for  your  future. 


THERE'S  A  FUTURE  FOR  YOU  WITH . . . 
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Bucking  the  Trend   Mem'al  Fee   Black  and  White 


{Ciynti'Mied  from  Page  8)       *^ 
Respectability? 

When  Mr.  Olin  took  over  as 
athletic  director  two  >ears  ago, 
he  promised  to  restore  the 
sports  program  at  Brandeis  to 
a  level  of  respectability.  The 
fact  that  he  has  so  far  failed 
testifies  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
task,  not  the  insincerity  of  the 
pledge.  Mr.  Olin's  ideas  are  ba- 
sically sound — he  believes  in  a 
strong  intercollegiate  athletic 
program  as  m-uch  as  anyone. 
Furthermore,  he  has  already 
introduced  some  worthwhile 
measures,  most  notably  the  de- 
cision to  hire  only  full-time 
coaches  for  his  staff. 

But  Mr.  Olin  and  his  coach- 
ing staff  have  yet  to  solve  the 
most  frustrating  problem:  how 
to  restore  the  dignity  and  pride 
of  the  individual  athlete.    Any 


in  that  intangible  force  called 
*'the  winning  spirit." 

Few  people  stop  to  realize 
the  hardships  a  full-time  ath- 
lete at  Brandeis  must  endure. 
He  must  rigorously  train  his 
body  while  keeping  his  mind 
alert  and  capable  of  maintain- 
ing high  academic  standards. 
He  must  sacrifice  many  leisure 
hours  ("leisure"  usually  being 
equated  with  study  time)  for 
practice,  travel,  and  the  game 
itself.  For  this,  he  receives  no 
academic  considerations  and  no 
financial  assistance  from  the 
school.  In  the  face  of  these  ob- 
stacles, Mr.  Olin  and  his  coach- 
es must  somehow  convince  the 
athlete  that  his  participation 
has  some  kind  of  real  purpose. 
It  is  a  trying  task. 

A  word  of  congratulations 
and  encouragement,  then, 
should  be  offered  to  the  small 
core  of  Brandeis  athletes  whose 
self-sacrifice  and  dedication  has 
preserved  a  positive  base  on 
which  to  build  for  the  future. 


successful  competitor  must  first  They  have  trained  long  hours 
believe  in  the  importance  of  and  played  to  the  limits  of  their 
his  efforts  and  his  own  ability   ability.     More   often   than    not, 


to  come  out  a  winner  in  the 
final  test.  Too  many  Brandeis 
athletes  simply  do  not  possess 
the  kind  of  dedication  and  con- 
fidence   that    generally    results 


their  only  reward  has  been  a 
few  words  of  consolation  and 
the  painful  reality  of  another 
defeat.  They  deserve  a  better 
fate. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

said  he  had  no  doubt  that  stu- 
dents would  pay  the  fee.  He 
attributed  any  reluctance  to 
pay  the  fee  to  natural  financial 
conservatism  of  the  students. 
Dean  Morrissey  claims  he  knew 
of  no  student  dissatisfaction 
with  their  collection  of  the  fee. 
He  added,  "Student  appre- 
hension is  not  based  on  real- 
ity." The  Committee  voted  to 
let  the  Council  collect  the  fee 
because  "the  issue  was  raised 
by  students"  and  because  they 
wanted  to  "induce  some  ele- 
ment of  student  responsibility." 
Morrissey  said  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  help  out 
with  any  difficulties  over  col- 
lection. It  has  already  agreed 
to  pay  the  fees  of  those  students 
on  large  scholarships.  He  sug- 
gested that  Council  use  pledge 
cards  in  the  spring  so  that  it 
will  know  how  much  money  to 
expect  when  it  makes  out  its 
budget.  He  said  he  would  be 
"receptive"  to  discussing  any 
severe  problems  encountered 
over  collection.  He  claimed 
that  the  administration  could 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  those 
who  do  not  pay,  and  it  could 
encourage  freshmen  to  pay.  He 
further  admitted  the  possibility 
of  the  administration  paying 
for  part  of  student  sponsored 
events. 


(Continued  from  Page  5)       ♦ 

of  practical  socioloi:y  and  racial 
ari^mosity  —  all  of  which  the 
Brandeis  audience  to  whom  he 
spoke  should  have  been  able  to 
take  at  face  value  and  then 
move  on. 

The  moving  on,  the  continu- 
ing action,  is  wliat  deserves  our 
attention  here.  We  may  well  be 
in  the  process  of  an  important 
change  in  the  entire  movement 
— a  change  symbolized  by  the 
current  dissatisfaction  with  the 
term  "Civil  Rights";  the  move- 
ment is  learning  that  the  Ne- 
gro's problems  go  beyond  dis- 
crimination and  the  damages  of 
prejudice;  they  rest  on  social 
and  economic  conditions  that 
ultimately  require  political  an- 
swers. The  largely  white,  mid- 
dle class,  student  portion  of 
the  Civil  Rights  movement  in 
the  North  may  face  this  change 
in  two  ways.  At  best,  they  may 
come  to  see  clearly  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  changes  re- 
quired in  order  to  make  the 
black  men  equal,  and  to  make 
all  white  men  more  equal. 
They  may  rtKlirect  their  ener- 
gies toward  changing  those  po- 
litical and  economic  institu- 
tions. This  new  direction  and 
new  enthusiasm — if  it  is  naively 
honest — may  call  itself  vsocial- 
ist;  if  it  is  practical  and  faces 


SWEET  MUSIC  FOR  TELEPHONE  SWITCHING 


Add  electronics  to  telephone  switching, 
and  some  pretty  exciting  things  happen. 

Such  as  a  fast-action  push-button 
phone  that  "dials"  numbers  by  a  suc- 
cession of  short,  musical  tones  Instead 
of  a  lengthy  sequence  of  Impulses. 

And  beyond  the  "Touch  Calling" 
phone  is  a  new  Electronic  Automatic 
Telephone  Exchange  developed  inde- 


pendently by  GT&E  scientists.  It  will 
make  many  new  telephone  services 
possible. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  lab- 
oratories contributes  the  basic  support 
to  the  GT&E  family  of  companies  for 
product  innovations  such  as  this  In  fact, 
basic  research  is  our  solid  base  for  con- 
tinued future  growth. 


If  research  is  one  of  your  goals  In  life. 
you  might  want  to  know  more  about  Gen- 
eral Telephone  &  Electronics.  Full  infor- 
mation Is  available  from  your  Campus 
Placement  Director  Or  write  to  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics  Laboratories, 
730  Third  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
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some  of  the  realities  of  power 
and  of  socially  held  beliefs,  it 
will  organize  and  educate  on 
a  grass-roots  level  and  make 
demands  that  in  tJiemselves 
will  require  big  changes  if 
they  are  to  be  satisfied.  The 
ideology  will  perhaps  be  left  to 
others. 

At  worst,  this  portion  of  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  may 
take  the  command,  "White  man 
go  home!",  all  too  seriously 
and  retire  from  the  potentially 
most  hopeful  political  move- 
ment of  our  generation.  These 
students  may  first  be  foolishly 
surprised  at  the  tremendous 
stored  up  hatred  of  blacks  for 
whites  and  secondly,  they  jnay 
be  unable  to  face  the  hard 
realities  of  exploitation  and 
degradation  of  white  by  wiiite 
that  must  also  be  ended  if  the 
Ne^gro  is  ever  going  to  have 
more  than  a  poverty-stricken 
"freedom". 

It  is  our  job  to  work  against 
the  collapse  of  our  portion  of 
the  movement  by  realizing  that 
we  are  in  a  process  of  cJiange, 
by  expecting  that  many  Ne- 
groes will  often  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  will  to  dis- 
tinguish allies  from  enemies 
among  the  whites,  and  by  going 
beyond  both  Hayoen  and  Gray, 
and  discovering  just  what 
cities,  which  wards,  which 
blocks,  are  ready  for  white  and 
black  cooperation — and,  which 
ones  are  not.  An  awareness  of 
the  process  of  the  rechanneling 
of  e  r  e  r  g  i  e  s  ( that  the  move- 
ment as  a  whole  is  undergo- 
ing^ Wi'l  enable  n<^.  in  different 
groups  under  different  condi- 
l.(  us,  \i>  niai<e  uaiistic  judg- 
ments about  action  from  year 
to  year.  Roxbury,  for  example, 
is  not  Hariem;  conditions  are 
such  that  whites  and  blacks  can 
and  will  work  together.  But 
the  conditions  are  not  static.  II 
Tom  Haydc^n's  type  of  white- 
initiated  organiz<ition  proves  to 
be  typically  the  cause  of  local, 
all-biack  organizations  to  oust 
the  outsiders,  then  Hayden's 
type  of  organization  has  its 
function.  Tom  Hayden's  job, 
Jesse  Gray's  job.  and  our  job 
if  we  are  truly  concerned  .ibout 
this  issue,  is  to  get  the  organ- 
izing done  and  to  keep  the 
leadership  democratically  re- 
sponsible to  the  members. 


Jim 
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Judges  Now  0-20 


I 


\' 


Cagers  Face  Amherst  in  Season  Finale 

Lose  to  Norwich,  83-72;  UVM,  68-65 


Braiidois  has  its  last  chance  to  aveii  its  first  winless  basketball  season  in  his- 
tory tomorrow  ni^^ht  against  a  scholarly  Amherst  (2-15)  team  in  its  sixth  straiRlu 
road  y:ame.  The  final  game  of  the  frustrating  year  follows  two  more  near  misses  on  a 
swing  through  upstate  Vermont. 

The  Judges  fell  behind  by  19  points   early   at  Norwich   last   Friday   afternoon. 

But  tlu'y  scrambled  back  in  the,j, 

second     lialf     behind     Richie 


Hyniofl's  21  points  and  16  more 
by  freshman  Jack  Rovner  to 
come  within  a  basket  (72-74) 
Willi  90  seconds  remaining  be- 
fore a  final  spurt  by  the  burly 
Cadets  turned  out  to  an  83-72 
Gnal. 

The  Judi*es  finally  put  to- 
gether two  solid  halves  the  next 
afternoon,  but  victory  was  de- 
nied for  the  2()lh  time  when  the 
University  of  Vermont  capital- 
ized on  the  one  ingredient  the 
Judges  have  lacked  all  year — 
size —   in  a   frantic  68-65   duel. 

UVM  boasts  only  two  full- 
ride  scholarship  players,  the 
other  13  only  get  full  tui- 
tion ($ir>()0).  but  it  was  just 
enough  to  thwart  the  (ired-up 
Judges. 

Neither  6-2  starting  center 
Santo  Cimino.  despite  14  of  his 
side's  55  rebounds,  nor  6-5 
Dave  Jacob  son  or  even  5-6 
Steve  Goldstein  could  handle 
the  driving  layups  of  former 
All-State  Jerseys  6-5,  215- 
pound  Milt  Goggans,  who 
scored  10  baskets  over  short, 
outstretched  arms. 

The  game  was  tied  up  six 
times  the  first  half  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  Kake  Walk  Invaders 
might  spoil  winter  carnival 
weekend  when  Cimino  out- 
jumped  Goggans  to  open  the 
final  20  minutes  of  play. 

Judges  Challenge 

The  tap  went  to  HymofT  who 
fed  up  to  Rovner  in  the  left 
corner  of  sun-drenched  Patrick 
Gymnasium  for  a  perfect  one- 
handed  set.  And  when  Cimino 
hit  from  the  other  corner  a  mo- 
ment later  the  Blue  and  White 
were  down  by  just  a  point, 
34-35. 

The  lead  began  trading  hands 
the  final  eight  minutes  when 
Dave  Epstein  made  six  of  his 
17  points,  he  also  had  13  re- 
bounds, and  Barry  Zimmerman 
picked  up  eight  of  his  usual 
output  of  20. 

A  couple  of  missed  one  and 
one  free  throw  opportunities  by 
Brandeis,  a  2-3  zone  and  2*/2- 
minute  freeze  by  UVM  set  up 
a  bizarre  ending. 

For  the  second  time  in  the 
final  minute  a  half-court  press 
found  Vermont  unable  to  pass 
out  the  ball  after  long  pop  shots 
by  Zim.  There  were  five  sec- 
onds left  when  a  HymofT  pass 
in  to  Cimino  resulted  in  a  ques- 
tionable *'backing-in"  ofl'ensive 
foul  and  Vermont  got  the  ball 
back  for  keeps. 


Epstein  was  especially  bril- 
liant with  bullet-like  passes 
hooked  out  of  his  pivot  post  as 
were  Cimino  and  a  strong  two- 
way  performance  by  Zimmer- 
man, one  of  New  England's 
outstanding  sophomores.  Hy- 
mofT went  all  the  way  with  the 
above  mentioned  regulars. 

One  had  the  feeling  that 
Dave  Epstein's  bold  fioor  lead- 
ership and  hustle,  had  he  been 
available  the  entire  season, 
might  have  made  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  Judges'  play. 

He  contributed  45  points  last 
week  including  17  plus  16  re- 
lx)unds  in  the  massacre  at  Trin- 
ity. 98-73.  The  6-2  senior  had 
a  total  of  39  rebounds. 

The  failure  of  backcourt 
twins  Hymofi"  and  Zimmerman 
to  coordinate  their  scoring  tal- 
ents hurt  again. 

Zimmy  had  26  at  Trinity,  but 
Richie    was    cool    with    7    and 
when   the   little  co-captain 
bounced  back  with  21  at  Nor- 
wich,   his    partner   could   only    Athlete  of  the  Week:  Co-Capt. 
make  one  basket  and  four  foul    Dave    Epstein   was   the   Judges 
shots.   The  pattern  followed  at    stalwart    last    week     v^ith    45 
Vermont   with  Zim   hitting   20    points  and  39  rebounds. 
and  Hymoff  scoring  just  10. 

Rod  Kanehl 


BRANDEIS 

GIs  FIs 

D.  Epstein,  £ 3  2 

Rovner,  f 8  0 

Cimino,    c 5  2 

Jacobson,  c 3  1 

Zimmerman,  g.    .      1  4 

HymofT,  g 10  1 

R.  Epstein,  g 0  2 

Totals  30  12 

BRANDEIS 

GIs  FIs 

D.  Epstein,  f 8  1 

Rovner,  f 2  1 

Cimino,   c.    4  3 

Jacobson,  c 1  0 

Zimmerman,  g.  ..     9  2 

HymofT,   g 5  0 

Totals  29  7 


Pts 

8 
16 
12 

7 

6 
21 

2 

72 


Pts 

17 
5 

11 
2 

20 

10 

65 


Pat  Rosenthal  made  a  free 
throw  and  a  quick  basket  as 
the  W  o  m  e  n's  Basketball 
Team  topped  King.s,  27-24. 


Sport  Shorts 

Brandeis  Si!  Yeshiva  No! 

Two  Yoshiva  University  teams  travelled  up  to  Bran- 
deis this  weekend  to  face  the  Judges'  wrestlers  and 
fencers.  The  IMue  <&  White  made  a  proud  showing:  as  both 
teams  triumphed  in  their  sea- 
son linales. 

The  Brandeis  fencers  scored 
a  14-13  triumph  in  a  closely 
contested  meet.  The  swordsmen 
had  dropped  two-one-point  de- 
cisions last  week  to  Trinity  and 
Brooklyn  College.  Coach  Marty 
Marlinian's  ciiarges  will  now 
prepare  for  tiie  New  England's 
after  a   5-6  record  this   winter. 

The  wrestlers  won  a  come 
from  behind  victory  as  Richie 
Fertel  pinned  his  Yeshiva  op- 
ponent to  give  Brandeis  a  20-17 
win.  The  grapplers  had  lost  to 
MIT  earlier  in  the  week  and 
wound  up  at  4-8.  The  matmen, 
under  the  tutelage  of  Coach 
Charlie  Smith,  are  also  pre- 
paring for  the  New  England 
wrestling    championships. 

Next  week  there  will  be  a 
complete  season  summary  and 
prospects  for  next  year  on  the 
hoopsters,  fencers  and  wres- 
tlers. 


NORWICH 

GIs  FIs  Pts 

A.ja,  £ 6        8  20 

Nolan,  f 5        5  15 

Byrne,   c 4       2  10 

Rogan,   c 10  2 

Kliene,  g 8       4  20 

Peterson,  g 10  2 

Roy,   g 7       0  14 

Totals  32     19  83 

UVM 

GIs  FIs  Pts 

D'Altilia,  f 5       0  10 

Gannon,  f 4       3  11 

Goggans,   c 10       0  20 

Hanna,  c 2       0  4 

Higgs,  g 6       7  19 

Frattini,  g 2       0  4 

Totals  29     10  68 


WALTHAM  —  Brandeis 
University  Athletic  Director 
Irving  Olin  regretfully  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of 
freshman  basketball  Coach 
Eugene  Booth  Feb.  24. 

Booth,  a  member  of  the 
university's  Physical  Educa- 
tion depaKnient  had  been  as- 
sociated with  Brandeis  for 
three  years.  A  resident  of 
Foxboro  and  former  Dart- 
mouth  all-Ivy  basketball 
player,  Booth  gave  personal 
reasons  and  ill  health  for  his 
sudden  departure. 
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Guest  Editorial 


Bucking  the  Trend 


I.  Lloyd  Michaels 


Two  weeks  ago  in  the  Justice,  this  column  pointed  out 
the  appalling  state  of  affairs  of  the  Brandeis  basketball 
team,  which  has  compiled  the  worst  record  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  I  wish  to  add  to  these  remarks  my  own 
thoughts  on  the  present  statusti.^ — 


and    future    of    intercollegiate 
sports  in  general  at  Brandeis. 

The  trend  of  the  past  five  or 
six  years  is  unmistakably  clear. 
The  basketball  team,  which 
once  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  tiie  best  small  college 
squad  in  the  East,  may  not  win 
a  single  game  this  season.  The 
fencing  and  tennis  teams,  once 
perennial  powers,  now  seem 
content  with  .500  records.  The 
football  and  track  teams  no 
longer  exist.  The  swimming 
team  never  did  exist.  In  the 
face  of  such  frustrating  circum- 
stances, is  it  possible  to  rebuild 
athletics  at  Brandeis?  And  even 
more  important,  is  it  worth  the 
ettort? 

In  both  cases,  I  think  the 
answer  is  yes.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Brandeis  has  made 
truly  remarkable  gains  in  the 
academic  world  since  its  birth 
less  than  two  decades  ago.  But 
I  strongly  believe  that  a  really 
great  university  must  dedicate 
itself  to  excellence  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor.  The  University 
has  not  truly  fulfilled  its  poten- 
tial until  it  is  socially,  spir- 
itually, and  athletically  healthy, 
as  well  as  mentally  strong. 
It  is  now  up  to  the  administra- 
tion (and  by  "administration," 
I  am  appealing  directly  to  the 
President  of  the  University  to 
claim  the  initiative)  to  decide 
whether  Brandeis'  participation 
in  intercollegiate  athletics  is, 
indeed,  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 

If  it  is,  then  the  question  re- 
mains as  to  what  immediate 
steps  can  be  taken  to  improve 
the  present  situation.  The  plan 
for  a  new  athletic  center  and 
field  house  would  be  a  great 
help  in  this  direction.  Anyone 
who  has  participated  in  var- 
sity athletics  at  Brandeis  can 
testify  that  the  current  facil- 
ities are  grossly  inadequate. 
The  gymnasium  is  often  shared 
by  two,  and  even  three,  varsity 
teams  at  the  same  time,  making 
practice  virtually  worthless. 
Other  varsity  teams  are  forced 
to  practice  in  limited  areas 
without  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. The  addition  of  a  swim- 
ming pool  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  recreational  life  of 
the  campus  as  well  as  pave  the 
way  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
varsity  sport.  Even  the  present 
athletic  offices  themselves  are 
painfully  lacking  in  space  and 
privacy.  Furthermore,  a  mod- 
ern field  house  would  be  a  po- 
tent attraction  to  prospective 
Brandeis  athletes.  This  column 
strongly  urges  that  those  with 


the  power  exert  themselves 
toward  making  the  "plans"  for 
a  new  athletic  plant  a  positive 
reality  in  the  near  future. 

Recruiting? 

A  second  step  toward  the  im- 
provement of  athletics  at  Bran- 
deis seems  to  lie  in  the  delicate 
matter  of  recruiting.  Real  gains 
in  this  field  can  be  achieved 
quickly  and  simply  through  a 
little  extra  effort  and  an  elu- 
sive ingredient  called  "class." 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
realized  that  not  every  schol- 
ar-athlete in  the  nation  has 
heard  of  this  institution.  The 
athletic  department  must  seek 
out  these  high  school  graduates, 
rather  than  waiting  for  them 
to  inquire  about  Brandeis.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  a  5c 
stamp  could  lead  to  the  accept- 
ance of  a  6-8  center  who  dunks 
with  either  hand  and  who 
might  otherwise  never  have 
heard  of  Brandeis.  The  students 
themselves  can  help  by  encour- 
aging qualified  athletes  they 
may  know  to  consider  a  Bran- 
deis education.  As  to  the  ele- 
ment of  "class"  in  recruiting, 
this  involves  a  bit  more  organ- 
ization than  is  currently  evi- 
dent and  a  new  emphasis  on 
professional,  ethical  salesman- 
ship. And  it  does  not  mean  low- 
ering entrance  requirements  to 
any  great  degree.  I  am  certain 
that  there  are  enough  scholar 
athletes  available  for  Brandeis 
to  remain  selective  in  its  ad- 
missions policy, 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.    —    TW  3-9450    —    Poiil  Smith 


TIm  Student  Service  Buieew  is 
•(mentoring  flights  over  Spring  ve- 
cotion  to  Colifornio  end  Chicogo. 
Round  trip  fore  for  the  Colifor- 
njo  flight  it  $260;  end  for  the 
Chicogo  flight,  $93.  Detoiled  in. 
formotion  is  ovoiloble  ot  the  Old 
Information  Booth.  All  reservo- 
Hons  must  be  mode  by  Morch  15, 
1965. 

There  will  olso  be  o  college 
week  in  Bermudo.  Roundtrip 
flight  occommodotions  and  food 
for  8  doys  end  7  nights  is  only 
$165. 

A  flight  will  be  leoving  Boston 
for  London  on  June  22nd  ond  re- 
turning September  6th.  Round 
trip  fore  is  only  $345. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
There  will  be  books,  pom- 
phlets  ond  orticles  on  non-vio- 
lence, disormoment,  civil  disobe- 
dience ond  other  peoce-reloted 
topics  disployed  im  the  Librory 
oreo  normolly  reserved  for  "New 
Booke."         

Tkere  will  be  o  meeting  of  the 
Soiling  Teom  Sunday,  Morch  14, 
ot  1400  hours  in  the  Biology  lob. 
in  Ford  Moll.  For  informotioa 
contoct  Mitch  Goldmen  '66. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Bron- 
deis chopter  of  Compus  Ameri- 
cons  for  Democrotic  Action,  on 
orgonixotionol  meeting  to  odopt 
the  constitution  ond  elect  offi- 
cers, is  tentotively  scheduled  for 
Thursdoy,  Morch  18,  ot  7:30  in 
Olin-Song  Auditorium. 


SCLC  Voter  Project 
Asks  Campus  Aid 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
headed  by  Martin  Luther  King,  has  developed  plans  for  a 
summer  project  (Summer  Community  Organization  and 
Political  Education,  or  SCOPE)  somewhat  similar  to  the 
SNCC  program  of  1964  in  Mississippi.  Participants  in  the 
project  are  to  be  selected  from  American  colleges  and 
universities.  Work  will  be  done** 


in  more  than  eighty  blackbelt 
counties  in  such  states  as  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Origi- 
nal plans  called  for  500  persons, 
undergraduates,  or  professors, 
to  work  in  the  ten  week  proj- 
ect, yet  initial  response  seems 
to  involve  numbers  in  the  thou- 
sands. The  work  to  be  done  is 
in  voter  registration  and  politi- 
cal education,  including  efforts 
to  increase  literacy. 

Each  college  or  university  in- 
terested in  this  project  is  en- 
couraged to  form  a  SCOPE 
branch  on  campus  which  main- 
tains close  contact  with  SCLC 
offices  in  Atlanta.  The  ideal 
plan  is  for  each  school  to  spon- 
sor one  county.  This  entails  sev- 
eral things:  people  working  in 
the  two  areas  listed  above,  pro- 
vision for  such  materials  as 
books  and  mimeograph  ma- 
chines, and  collection  of  money. 
Most  of  the  financial  support 
for   the   program   must   come 

Henry  Aiken 
Joins  Faculty 
Next  Semester 

Dr.  Henry  David  Aiken  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy 
at  Harvard  University,  will  join 
the  Brandeis  faculty  in  Septem- 
ber as  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  History  of  Ideas.  He  will 
assume  the  chair  now  held  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse,  who  will 
join  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  LaJoUa 
next  year. 

Dr.  Aiken,  who  specializes  in 
the  field  of  American  Pragmat- 
ism, received  his  A.B.  at  Reed 
College  and  his  MA.  at  Stan- 
ford. He  did  further  graduate 
work  at  Harvard,  receiving  an 
MA.  and  Ph.D.  there. 

The  new  professor  was  for- 
merly associated  with  Colum- 
bia University.  He  has  been  an 
Assistant  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  and  As- 
sociate Professor  at  Harvard, 
and  a  Visiting  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Dr. 
Aiken  is  the  author  of  three 
books:  Age  of  Ideology,  VaUie: 
A  Cooperative  Inquiry,  and 
Reason  and  Conduct. 

A  former  Guggenheim  Fel- 
low, he  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Associ- 1  ^^^  given  one  point,  a  sopho- 

„♦;   «    u^    u^c   ^An..A    f«,.^««i     more  two.  and  a  junior  three, 
ation.   He    has   edited    Journal- \  ^    g^^^p.^     ^^^^j    ^^^j^^^    ^^^^^ 

istic  Philosophy,  is  the  editor  |  added  up,  and  groups  then  se- 
lected  rooms  in   order   of    de- 


from  members  of  each  individ- 
ual school,  including  students, 
faculty,  administration,  parents, 
and  perhaps  even  donors. 

Brandeis  is  one  of  the  aca- 
demic communities  chosen  by 
the  SCLC  leadership.  Our  ad- 
ministration, as  represented  by 
Dean  Zion,  has  shown  great  in- 
terest in  sponsoring  this  move- 
ment, even  including  financial 
aid  at  least  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  a  necessity.  However,  sup- 
port from  students  and  faculty 
is  needed  for  success.  There 
have  so  far  been  two  little-pub- 
licized meetings  of  this  group. 
A  third  will  be  held  Thursday 
evening,  March  16  at  5:30  in 
Kutz  dining  hall  for  all  those 
interested.  This  meeting  is  not 
only  for  those  wishing  to  go 
South  this  summer,  but  also  for 
those  interested  in  publicizing,  i 
raising  funds,  or  in  other  ways 
helping  work  with  the  SCOPE 
project. 


Council  Adopts 
Housing  Plan, 
Steps  Down 

The  outgoing  Student  Coun- 
cil held  its  final  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  March  3,  at  10  p.m. 
The  meeting's  main  order  of 
business  was  the  presentation 
and  adoption  of  a  new  housing 
program,  but  a  few  prelim- 
inaries had  to  be  dealt  with 
first. 

Council  Secretary  Vicki 
Hammer,  taking  over  for  Pres- 
ident Steve  Mora,  who  was  de- 
layed at  a  seminar,  began  by 
reading  a  letter  from  Mora  to 
President  Sachar  and  Deans 
Morrissey  and  Zion,  thanking 
them  for  their  cooperation  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  year's 
experience.  Mora  said,  demon- 
strates that  cooperation  can 
work  and  that  students  do  have 
constructive  suggestions  to  of- 
fer (for  example  the  housing 
program).  There  are  many 
areas  where  the  student  body 
and  the  administration  have 
similar  aims,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  both  parties  is  essential 
for  the  achievement  of  these 
goals.  The  best  way  of 
strengthening  this  cooperation. 
Mora  concluded,  is  through  a 
tripartite  government  at  Bran- 
deis. 

Allen  Zerkin  then  read  the 
Housing  Committee's  pro- 
posal for  next  year,  and 
asked  for  its  adoption.  The  new 
plan  contains  certain  important 
differences  from  last  year's 
housing  plan.  Last  year  Coun- 
cil's aim  was  to  firmly  estab- 
lish group  living  at  Brandeis. 
Size  of  groups  was  therefore 
emphasized  over  seniority. 
This  was  done  through  the  point 
system     whereby     a     freshman 


Helman,  Lerman  Recipients 
Of  Coveted  Wilson  Fellowships 

Two  Brandeis  seniors  have  been  selected  to  receive  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow- 
ships. The  grants,  designed  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  college  teaching,  were  awarded 
to  Florence  Helman  and  Robert  Lerman. 

Miss  Helman,  a  Spanish  major,  is  a  Louis  Brandeis  Honorary  Scholar.  She 
plans  to  complete  her  post-graduate  studies  in  romance  languages  at  Harvard.  Eventu- 
ally she  hopes  to  teach. 


Robert  Lerman 


Election  Results 

CLASS   OF   1966 

Allen   Zerkin   116 

Dennis   Brunn    108 

Stevens  Ochieni:   96 

Joe   Shuldiner       95 

CLASS  OF   1967 

Bill  Kornrich     136 

Warren  Handel  Ill 

Lou  Kopolow  100 

CLASS  OF   1968 

Larry  Miller  150 

Phil  Saperia  176 

Shirley  Youn?  158 


Florence  Helman 


of  Philosophical  Review,  and  is 
co-editor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Twentieth  Century. 


rooms   in 
scending     total     points.      Thus, 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


New  Campus 
Political  Group 
Holds  Meeting 

"The  Judge's  Advocates,"  a 
politically  conservative  student 
group,  will  hold  a  public  or- 
ganizational meeting  in  Sher- 
man game  room  tomorrow  at 
8:00  p.m.  The  purpose  of  the 
society  (whose  name  honors 
Daniel  Webster,  a  frequent  sup- 
porter of  unpopular  causes)  is 
to  bring  to  campus  the  conser- 
vative point  of  view,  as  well  as 
a  "free  and  open  discussion  of 
issues,"  according  to  spokesman 
Lawrence  W.  Bates,  Jr.  '68. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Ju.stice  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  the 
group.  Bates  suggested  that 
Brandeis  political  discussion  is 
lacking  in  vigor,  and  that  this 
was  particularly  apparent  dur- 
ing last  fall's  Presidential  elec- 
tion: "A  freer  discussion  might 
have  poked  a  hole  or  two  into 
the  gas  balloon  more  popularly 
known  as  the  "Great  Society." 

Bates  also  expressed  some 
pessimism  about  the  future  of 
the  club,  but  at  the  same  time 
suggested  that  there  are  a  few 
members  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity who  would  "consent  to 
an  occasional  open  forum  and 
might  even  po.se  a  challenging 
question  or  two." 


CIC  Leaders 
To  Consider 
'Direct  Action' 

Direct  action  for  educational 
reform  is  seriously  being  con- 
sidered for  the  near  future,  ac- 
cording to  spokesmen  for  the 
Committee  For  An  Ideal  Cam- 
pus. Buoyed  by  a  pep-talk 
from  Dr.  John  Vickers  last 
Tuesday  and  the  "favorable 
student  council  election  re- 
sults," CIC  members  are  ready 
to  initiate  a  campaign  against 
"disturbing  trends  in  Brandeis 
educational  policy." 

Up  until  now,  the  Committee 
had  limited  its  agitation  for  the 
"ideal  campus"  to  four  public 
programs.  After  Dr.  Vickers' 
address,  however,  the  CIC  was 
able  to  organize  a  nucleus  of 
students  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  program  of 
direct  action. 

The  gathering  chose  a  Steering 
Committee     which     favored     a 
militant  approach  to  education- 
al reform  in  the  coming  weeks. 
The    issues   of    social    self-gov- 
ernment and  tripartite  govern- 
ment,    however,     which     have 
always  been  main  concerns  of 
the  CIC  were  rejected  as  "areas 
of  protest."    The  general  senti- 
ment was  that  protest  in  these 
areas  would  be  premature  and 
unlikely     to     succeed     at     this 
point.  "Resistance  to  disturbing 
trends   in    undergraduate    edu- 
cation    would,     on     the     other 
hand,    be    appropriate,"    e  x- 
plaincd      a      CIC      spokesman. 
"Educational     depersonaliza- 
tion is  a  current  national  con- 
cern   and    an    active   grievance 
here  at  Brandeis.    Various  de- 
partments, under  pressure  from 
prestige  -  minded     administra- 
tors, arc  shifting  their  empha- 
sis    from     undergraduate     to 
graduate  education."   The  Jus- 
tice  learned  that  the  CIC  was 
planning  to  pressure  these  de- 
partments to  reverse  their  pol- 
icy  or   face  an   undergraduate 
I  boycott. 


I*  Lerman,  an  economics  ma- 
jor, is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  the  Economics  Hon- 
or Society  He  is  also  a  Louis 
Brandeis  Honorary  Scholar,  a 
recipient  of  the  Harry  Stein 
Scholar-Athlete  Award,  and 
the  captain  of  the  Brandeis 
wrestling  team.  He  plans  to 
continue  his  work  in  economics 
at  either  Harvard  or  MIT,  and 
then  to  teach. 

The  Woodrow  WiLson  Fel- 
lowships, awarded  annually, 
cover  tuition  and  fees  for  the 
first  year  of  post-graduate  study 
at  any  accredited  university. 
In  addition,  the  grant  includes 
a  living  allowance  of  $1800. 
The  recipients  are  selected 
from  a  list  of  students  recom- 
mended to  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
.son  Fellowship  Committee  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  by  pro- 
fessors from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities around  the  country 
Approximately  11.000  of  the 
students  who  receive  recom- 
mendations from  their  profes- 
sors are  invited  to  apply.  Of 
these,  the  committee  selects 
only  2,500  to  be  interviewed. 
About  1,500  applicants  are  cho- 
sen to  receive  the  awards.  In 
addition,  the  committee  names 
a  number  of  students  for  hon- 
orary mention. 

The  New  England  region 
usually  receives  about  175  fel- 
lowships annually.  Last  year, 
eight  Brandeis  students  were 
awarded  fellowships  and  seven 
were  granted  honorary  men- 
tion. 


Mid-Semester 
Grade  Option 

Now  in  Use 

Changes  in  the  midterm 
grading  system  are  going  into 
effect  this  term,  in.s-tead  of  next 
fall,  as  was  originally  reported 
(Justice,  March  2). 

In  all  fall-term  courses,  and 
in  all  spring-term  courses  ex- 
cept full-year  courses,  profes- 
sors will  have  the  option  of  re- 
porting S  ( for  satisfactory)  or  U 
(for  unsatisfactory)  grades  in 
place  of  the  letter-grade  sys- 
tem. Full-year  courses  will  re- 
tain mid-term  grading  for  the 
spring  term. 

In  commenting  on  the 
changes,  As.sociate  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty Eugene  Black  noted  that 
in  many  courses,  especially 
those  of  the  90  level,  there  is 
often  no  possibility  of  clo.sely 
grading  student  work  at  mid- 
semester.  "We  know  that  such 
(mid-semester)  grades  are 
sometimes  a  fiction,"  ho  said. 
The  new  system  will  avoid  this 
groundless  grading. 

Furthermore,  mid-term  ex- 
aminations will,  under  the  new 
system,  admit  of  more  "flexi- 
bility." Professors  may  opt  not 
to  use  them,  or  to  schedule 
them  in  relation,  not  to  a  "mid- 
term week,"  but  instead  to  "the 
cour.se-material   itself." 

These  changes  were*  rlcrided 
upon  by  a  vote  of  the  iaculty 
in  January. 
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A  Question  of  Returns? 

The  tense  relationship  between  Brandeis  and  the  local  com- 
munity, and  the  related  problem  of  protection  of  University 
personnel  and  students,  has  been  brought  to  the  fore  by  the 
recent  beating  of  a  Brandeis  student  on  campus. 

In  a  statement  last  week,  Mr.  Larry  Kane,  special  assistant 
to  President  Sachar  in  charge  of  town-gown  relations,  cited  the 
national  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  as  the  "reason"  for 
this  attack.  Therefore,  he  said,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a 
marked  change  in  Brandeis-Waltham  relations  —  this  beating 
was  simply  a  matter  of  statistics.  Such  reasoning  would  also 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  only  due  to  sheer  good  fortune  that 
the  statistics  haven't  shown  themselves  before  and  in  greater 
number. 

But  Mr.  Kane's  statement  serves  to  emphasize  the  central 
issue  here  —  the  grossly  inadequate  security  measures  taken  for 
the  protection  of  Brandeis  students.  Over  the  last  ten  years,  the 
Brandeis  campus,  its  population,  and  Mr.  Kane's  statistics  have 
expanded  remarkably.  Yet,  the  Security  force  has  remained  at 
its  present  strength  of  live  men,  operating  one  radio-equipped 
cruiser. 

Although  the  force  has  not  expanded,  the  scope  and  number 
of  its  problems  have.  Security's  prime  function  is  not,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  that  of  a  police  officer,  but  rather  that  of  a 
watchman.  The  Security  oflicer  spends  much  of  his  time  check- 
ing each  building  on  campus  for  prowlers  and/or  damage.  Most 
of  his  time  is  spent  each  night  in  punching  time  clocks. 

Security  is  also  responsible  for  the  safety  of  all  personnel. 
The  Brandeis  cjmipus  covers  approximately  100  acres,  but  one 
man  in  one  car  (aided  by  a  special  policeman  at  the  main 
entrance)  is  expected  not  only  to  discover  and  assist  any  Bran- 
deis resident  who  might  be  in  trouble,  but  also  to  prevent,  by 
his  mere  presence,  any  trouble  from  occurring. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  one  man  is  simply  not  adequate 
to  cope  with  these  problems.  In  response  to  the  recent  beating, 
two  foot  patrolmen  have  been  added  to  the  force.  However,  only 
one  man  is  on  duty  at  any  one  time,  so  there  has  been  an  efTec- 
live  addition  of  only  one  man  to  the  Security  force. 

In  addition.  Dean  Morrissey  has  announced  plans  to  equip 
a  second  car  with  a  radio.  This  station  wagon,  originally  ob- 
tained as  a  courtesy  car  for  visiting  dignitaries,  would  then  be 
used  at  night  to  supplement  the  present  cruiser. 

This,  however,  is  not  enough.  What  is  needed  is  not  only 
more  policemen  and  another  car,  but  also  a  reduction  of  Se- 
curity's present  responsibilities.  That  is,  additional  patrolmen 
should  be  hired  to  police  the  areas  behind  North  and  East  Quad- 
rangles, where  breaks  in  the  fence  readily  admit  trespassers. 
These  men,  coupled  with  the  existing  patrolman  in  Hamilton, 
could  effectively  police  the  most  heavily  frequented  areas  on 
campus. 

Also,  with  the  addition  of  a  second  cruiser,"  one  mobile  unit 
can  and  should  be  used  solely  for  security  protection.  The  other 
policeman  and  car  could  be  used  to  check  buildings,  with  the 
option  that,  should  any  trouble  occur,  the  second  car  be  used 
to  back  up,  or  assist,  the  first. 

The  primary  objection  to  these  suggestions  is  their  ex- 
pensed—as Dean  Morrissey  said,  "We  drop  an  awful  lot  of  money 
into  (Se^curity),  and  get  very  little  real  return."  He  went  on 
to  say  that  no  one  wants  to  donate  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  Security  force,  and  thus  the  University  has  to  pay 
out  of  its  corporate  pocket.  Unfortunately,  "return"  here  can 
only  be  calculated  in  terms  of  an  intangible  "peace  of  mind" 
■which  does  not  show  up  on  an  adding  machine.  Nonetheless,  a 
University  which  is  willing  to  spare  no  expense  to  give  its 
students  the  best  possible  education  (defined  as  professors  who 
publish  the  most  possible  books),  and  the  best  possible  "parietal" 
care  (defined  as  an  "Open  Door"  policy),  should  at  least  be  will- 
ing to  provide  for  a  minimal  standard  of  public  safety. 


".  .  .  In  view  of  recent  nasty  acts  by  some  bad  j^iiys  called 
Townies  .  .  .  we  have  decided  to  drtoliate  Walthani  .  .  .  using 
nuclear  devices  which  were  the  giiia  ol  Mr,  and  . 


State  of  the  Union 


Being  and  Becoming 


Steve  Mora 


As  an  intellectual  effort  the  recent  Student  Council  Executive  Board  campaign 
was  surpassed  only,  in  election  campaigns  of  recent  memory,  by  my  little  sister's 
efforts  to  become  Fire  Drill  Marshal  of  her  eighth  grade  room.  The  campaijni  was 
studded  with  such  imaginative  i)r<)posals  as  a  campus  hitch ing-ix)st,  and  multi-coloreci 
crepe  payyvr  to  improve  publicity.  1  ask  (piite  simply,  has  the  Student  Council  been  re- 
duced  t<)  r)arty  planner  and  theatrical  agent  for  the  star-stiirved  Brandeis  communit? 

I    am    not    suggesting    that*  "~  - 

there  are  not  many  services  my  four  years  at  Brandeis  that  our  contribution,  and  destroy 
which  the  Council  should  pro-  this  has  happened.  I  believe  the  cynicism  which  totalitarian- 
vide  for  the  campus,  and  as  you  there  is  a  logical  explanation  like  states  tend  to  breed.  In 
will  see  later  I  will  defend  my  In  a  year  without  crisis,  the  order  to  accomplish  this  we 
Council  partially  on  the  basis  Council  has  never  been  called  must  do  two  things.  We  must 
of  successfully  providing  these  upon  to  remind  students  of  the  continue  to  present  our  con- 
services.  However,  a  Council  greater  goal  of  student  govern-  caption  of  a  university  in  ideal 
President  and  Executive  Board  ment.  In  addition  a  large  per-  terms  and  to  make  these  ideals 
must  have  vision  which  extends  centage  of  the  present  student  our  goals.  We  must  also  demon- 
beyond  the  campus  info  booth,  body,  and  the  new  Student  strate  that  we  have  a  concern 
and  an  understanding  of  stu-  Council,  have  not  been  through  for  the  university  as  a  whole 
dent  government  as  an  histori-  the  ideological  battles  which  which  is  at  least  as  great  as  the 
cal  movement  in  the  best  civil  some  of  the  passing  leadership  concern  vye  have  for  the  student 
rights  tradition.  have  faced. 

Student  government  has  one  ^he  Real  Role 

final  goal;  the  establishment  of 

a  university  governance  which        1  feel  bound  then  to  remind 
recognizes    student    rights    and   all  of  you  that  this  is  the  real 

recognizes  the  contributions  a   role     of    student     government,   f"/:"')   movement    Unfortn 
responsible   student    body   can   Brandeis    has    always    been    in   f^^^^    unlikl    ofher   histor^ial 
make   to   a    university   commu-    the  vanguard  of  this  movement    movements   U  is  not  inet^^^^^^ 
nity,    and    allows    students    to   and  should  remain  there.  It  is  a   ^'hTeTore      Brande  s     s^iderfs 
participate   in   this   governance   worthy    movement.    Students   i,„i^„L^  .iilxS  ?h  f  JiJt^^  I* 
in  a  truly  representative  repre-   form     part     of     a     democratic   ^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
sentative  fashion.  Other  student   society  in  miniature,  a  campus,    w  haTLde^at  manv  Am^^^^ 
government  tasks  are  window   There  is  a  great  deal  we  must    'l,„fL?    ^tMH^nt     Lv.^^^/^^ 
dressing.  and    can    contribute    to    this   colleges.     Student    government 

Not  one  of  the  candidates  for  society.  We  need  to  have  a  real  ?i^:^f^^^^LT    ^''''H  ii    r'"^h'^^ 

the  Council  Board  elevated  his  role    in    the    decision    making  ^^jP^^.^-^A  i   '^Ti     f^^""':''' 

rhetoric  above  window  dressing  process  of  this  democratic  com-  siuaents  win   oe  aoie  to  claim 

issues.  This  is  the  first  time  in  munity   in   order   to    maximize  (Continued  on  Page  6) 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


body  and   for   ourselves  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Hopefully,  the  increasing 
role  of  students  in  university 
government  is  a  favored  his- 


Liiiir«^l*.%  Tliaiik.^;       Fr«'€'€loiii  Ciiair 
HIFIIP  »€  aiina 


Dear  Student  Body  of  Brandeis, 

The  Laurel  Project  thanks 
you  for  your  immediate  re- 
sponse to  our  needs.  Most  of 
you  knjw  of  our  present  prob- 
lem arising  from  the  burning 
of  our  center.  Your  assistance 
was  happily  received.  The  most 
damage  was  done  to  the  li- 
brary which  suffered  total  de- 
struction. All  of  the  office 
equipment  was  stolen  and 
everything  else  was  burned  or 
at  least  very  wet.  Thanks  to 
people  such  as  yourselves,  we 
have  been  able  to  quickly  pull 
the  pieces  together  and  move. 

There  is  another  immediate 
problem  and  that  is  the  prod- 
ding of  our  representatives 
across  the  Nation  into  voting  to 
unseat  the  Representatives  from 
Mississippi.  A  rash  of  letters 
must  be  written  to  our  Repre- 
sentatives reminding  them  of 
Rep.  Roosevelt's  words  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress,  "They 
cannot  win  'Elections'  from  a 
System  based  on  Murder".  We 
should  congratulate  those  140 
Representatives  who  voted 
against  the  seating  of  the  five 
Mississippians.  We  should  also 
question  those  avowed  cham- 
pions of  civil  rights  like  Manny 
Cellar,  author  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill,  Abe  Multer,  Edna 
Kelley,  John  Rooney,  Hugh 
Curey,  and  John  M.  Murphy, 
all  of  Brooklyn,  why  they 
voted  to  seat  the  five  Mississip- 
pians. We  must  let  them  know 
that  the  voting  rights  of  the 
Negro  people  in  Mississippi  are 
not  to  be  exchanged  for  an  al- 
liance between  big  city  ma- 
chines and  the  conservative 
South. 

For  a  list  of  Representatives 
who  voted  to  unseat  the  Missis- 
sippi Representatives  write: 
MFDP 

1353  U  Street  N.  W. 
Wash.   D.C.  20009 

Thank  you  again;  we  hope 
that  your  interest  and  support 
will   continue. 

Yours  in  the  struggle, 
Gwen  Robinson 
Project  Director 


»» 


SPEAC  will  present  Dr. 
Edward  R.  Annis  on  Mon- 
day, March  15,  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  Golding  Auditorium.  Dr. 
Annis  is  recent  ex-president 
of  the  A.M. A.  and  the  World 
Medical  Association.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  conductinR  a  speak- 
ini?  tour  in  opposition  to  the 
Medicare  Bill. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Justice: 

As  alumni  we  congratulate 
the  University  upon  its  receipt 
of  a  second  Ford  Foundation 
Challenge  grant.  To  help  raise 
the  necessary  funds  we  have  a 
plan  which  might  evoke  sub- 
stantial support  and  enthusi- 
asm. 

All  friends  of  the  University 
will  recognize  that  the  Ford 
grant  is  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  President  A.L.  Sachar's 
years  of  unselfish  pursuit  of 
financial  security  for  Brandeis. 
What  better  tribute  could  we 
pay  than  the  establishment  of 
a  memorial  to  President  Sachar 
on  the  occasion  of  his  long 
overdue  retirement?  One  pos- 
sible form  which  an  appropri- 
ate memorial  might  take  is  the 
establishment  of  an  Abram 
Leon  Sachar  chair  in  the  His- 
tory of  Academic  Freedom  We 
can  think  of  few  alumni  indeed 
who  would  not  gladly  contri- 
bute to  President  Sachar's  re- 
tirement. 

Robert  Sekuler  '60 
David  Koulack  '60 

I  Am  Scnr«'fl 

Headline  in  New  York  Times, 

March  1st,  1965:  "U.S.  said  to 
plan  limited  air  war  as  lever  on 
Hanoi."  Text  under  picture  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  "Gold- 
water"  on  the  same  front  page: 
"Enjoying  the  weather."  It's 
fine  for  the  President  of  the 
greatest  "democracy"  in  the 
world  to  be  strolling  along  on 
his  front  lawn  in  nice  spring 
weather.  He  is  not  the  one  who 
is  dying  in  South  Viet  Nam;  he 
does  not  have  to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  forcing  women  and 
children  into  "Strategic  Ham- 
lets."  Twenty  years  ago  men 
who  did  work  like  that  were 
called  "S.S.  —  soldaten";  today 
they  are  called  "special  forces" 
or  "military  advisors."  "He 
(President  Johnson)  said  that 
he  would  like  to  see  them 
(American  students)  develop 
as  much  fanaticism  about  the 
United  States  political  system 
as  young  Nazis  did  about  their 
system  during  the  war."  (N.  Y 
Times,  Sat.,  Feb.  6)  February 
7th  the  first  "retaliatory"  at- 
tacks took  place  in  North  'Viet 
Nam.  In  1937  Hitler  bombed 
Guernica.  In  1956  Russian 
tanks  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
But  of  course,  now  it  is  differ- 
ent, the  U.  S.  is  fighting  to  de- 
fend "freedom"  and  "democ- 
racy." 


They  can  smile,  in  Washing- 
ton, until  their  teeth  rot;  they 
won  the  election,  didn't  they? 
They  aren't  going  to  crawl  in 
the  mud  to  kill  or  be  killed  in 
case  of  war.  But,  you,  my  dear 
Brandeis  student  are  going  to 
be  drafted.  You  will  have  to 
fight  together  with  other  ordi- 
nary men  and  boys  from  this 
huge,  rich,  and  wonderful  coun- 
try. You  will  have  to  burn 
women  and  children  with  your 
bazooka.  You  will  be  killed  by 
a  silent  dagger  in  the  back;  you 
will  rot  in  wet,  damp  jungles. 
And  you  know  that  in  spite  of 
whatever  they  try  to  tell  you, 
you  are  fighting  and  killing 
peasants,  whose  only  want  in 
life  is  to  be  left  alone,  to  take 
care  of  their  families  and  to 
harvest  their  crops. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
can  try  to  explain  to  the  world 
until  he  is  blue  in  the  face  that 
the  war  in  South  East  Asia  is 
provoked  by  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. Neither  the  world  nor 
his  own  countrymen  believes 
him.  But  it  is  the  common  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  who  are 
going  to  .suffer  in  case  of  a  ma- 
jor conflict.  It  is  on  our  cities 
that  the  bombs  will  fall.  We 
are  going  to  be  killed.  It  is  less 
than  twenty  years  since  the 
world  bled  last;  strangely 
enough  it  survived,  but  are  we 
going  to  be  so  lucky  once  more? 

The  American  press  writes 
about  Americans  getting  killed 
in  wars  in  Viet  Nam  and  the 
Congo,  but  there  is  never  a  sin- 
gle word  about  the  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  or  Congolese 
who  are  killed  every  day.  Are 
only  white  lives  valuable? 

I  do  not  think  anyone  wants 
a  war,  but  I  know  it  !.»>  danger- 
ous to  play  with  fire;  when  you 
play  with  nuclear  fire  you  are 
not  only  liable  to  burn  your- 
self: the  whole  world  may  burn 
together  with  Johnson,  Humph- 
rey and  McNamara  for  democ- 
racy. 

It  is  time  to  do  something  on 
a  personal  level  about  the  situ- 
ation. Brandeis  students  are 
good  liberals;  they  go  to  rallies 
to  hear  speeches,  they  send  let- 
ters and  telegrams  to  "their" 
president;  some  of  them  even 
go  to  demonstrations  in  Boston 
and  Washington,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  help  very  much.  You 
have  still  got  one  more  thing  to 
do:  send  in  your  draft  card,  ap- 
ply CO.  status  and  refuse  to 
fight  in  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
fair war.  Remember  you  arc 
the  one  who  is  going  to  die; 
Johnson  will  continue  to  stroll 
on  the  lawns  of  the  White 
House. 

Anonymous 


Conttitutionol  Comment 

The  Institutions  of 
A  Small  Community 

Susan  Diomondstone 


Student  Board  of  Review  Opinion 

The  following  u  the  text  of  a  deciiion  rendered  orally  March  3,  1965  by  Peter  J.  Levinson 
Chief  Justice.  * 

A  member  of  the  sophomore  class  who  had  not  submitted  her  name  to  the  Elec- 
tions Committee,  prior  tx)  the  announced  deadline  for  name  submission,  petitioned  the 
Student  Board  of  Review  for  a  court  order  declaring  three  of  the  election  rules  uncon- 
stitutional. The  rules  in  question  a)  required  three  days  between  the  end  of  name 
submission  and   a   primary  or, 


rea- 


m.._  J         I    i.        i.u       I                          A   i.-         1     I.-         4.U     where   no   primary    is   needed.  Petitioner    suggests,    "speciftes  tion   the  merits  of  other     rea- 

Two  days  before  the  class  representative  elections  the  fi^e  days  between  the  end  of  no    primary   election   deadline  sons,"  it  is  not  the  job  of  this 

Student  Board  of  Review  rendered  an   oral  decision   up-  name    submission   and   a    final  aside  from  the  implied  one  of  Court  to  substitute  its  judgment 

holdings    the    constitutionality    of    three    Council    rules   (rule    11);    b)     provided    that  fhe  ballot  printing  date;  in  fact,  for  the  legislative  judgment  on 

concerning  election  procedure.  Ann  Leffler,  who  wished  to  "^'•».^r^'L  ^^^^j^^^^^  ^'^^    ^.^  deadlhlt  i°,  n^e'J^L^rl  ""^  ''^^^'"  Ih^fT''*^"  i"^-  p/V^'^'^"^«^  ';"'^« 

^                                                                                considered  valid  only  m  a  pri-  aeaaiine  is  necessary.  that   do   not    infringe    constitu- 

mary  election"  (rule  4);  and  c)        The  right  of  a  student  to  run  tional  rights. 

specified  that  "all  other  mark-  *"  »"  election  is  not  denied  by  The  petition  for  a  court  order 

ings  in  absence  of  a  legal  vote  *^^     existence     of    procedural  declaring    rule    11    unconstitu- 

invalidate   a    ballot"    (rule   2)    rules    which    are   not   discrim-  tional  is  denied. 

Petitioner,  Ann  Leffler,  wished  matory  or  arbitrary  in  their  ap-  n 

The    Student    Council,    as 


run  in  the  elections  as  a  write-in  candidate,  brought  this 
8uit. 

The  present  rules  require  cil's  rirht  to  make  a  jud«- 
three  days  between  the  end  of  ment.  rather  than  the  right- 
name-submission    and    the   pri-    nesa  of  Council's  judgment,  is    to  "^rJjn'as  a  "write-incandMate  Plication.    Procedural  rules,  on 


mary,  or,  where  no  primary  is 
needed,   five  days  between   the 


subject  to  judicial  review.  j^   ^    ^^al   election   for   repre-  the  contrary,  are  necessary  for  ,     . 

The   Board   refused   to   consid-  sentative  to  Student  Council      ^i"  orderly   election.     Petition-   * ,?' 
er  her  challenge  of  the  const i-       ^he  authority  of  the  Student  er's  claim  that  Article  I  Section  f" 


a 

islative  body,  may  exercise 
powers  that  are  legislative 
end  of  name  submission  and  a  FOtionalUy  of  rule'i  oTthe'elVc-  goard  oT^Revfew  trc'^'ns'ider  4 Venies* the  necesslt^of  Tdeid"  *"  ^^i^re,  except  as  its  author- 
final   election.    They   limit    the   tion  rules  which  states  that  "~'*  ^--~    -*' — '■' —  xt-_  ,._..  ^  _   . .. 

validity  of  write-in  candidates  other  mark 
to   primary   elections  and   spe-   legal   vote 
cify  that  all  other  markings  in  on  the  grounds 

absence  of  a  legal  vote  invali-   tutionality  of  ruie  *  wuuiu  prt.-   ..jhe  judicial  authority  or  me  -— — .  ,  vides  that  "the  legislative  dow- 

date  a  ballot  (rules  2,  4,  11).        vent    her    from    benefitmg    by  student    Union   shall   be   exer-       Pl^'^ioner  goes  on  to  argue,  eJrInd   functions   of  the  ^tu 

any    decision    on    the   constitu-   ^j^h   hv  thn  Rr;,nH*>i«  TTnivAr-        The  only  reason  for  an  early    dent  Council  Xall  include  (em 


cised   by  the  Brandeis  Univer- 


tionality  of  the  rule.  This  is  im-  sity  student  Board  o^f  Review  '     deadline— in  order  to  get  out    "r:':„    "^h  h^   Vv.      V  m       ■    : 
ioned  portant  as  a  precedent  defining  ¥{,^e  Studen\  Board  o^^^  candidate  publicity-does  not    ^^^^^l^co^^^^if^s  no^^  1  mHeTto 

T^.rl^   ^^Iff.^i'ltPr^L.Kn.H..    .   interpreting  the  judicial  author.    *PP  ^t^  i?;.1..^^„^^r^.^»;^.L^    exerciST'l  h^e^^lnumeratiS 


Spirit  and  Letter 

Miss   Leffler  quest 
whether  these  rules  accord 

the    intent   of   the    constitution  This    decision    establishes    a  Uyarticle  i1i"the^Student"ActTv-    no  such   publicity  aside  from 

to  guarantee  an  "open  political  broad  interpretation  of  legisla-  ^^■^Q^   ^^^    Case    of   October    7     the  list  of  candidates  is  being 

process."   She  did  not  limit  her-  tive   authority  and   its  relation  iqq^    concluded    "Decisions  of    Panted.     Even    if    it    were,    I 

questions    of    constitu-  to  the  judiciary  parallel  to  that  ^Y\e  Student  Council  are  subject    ^**'nk  the  Constitution  forbids 

legality,     but    raised    a  found  in  American  civil  usage.  |„  r*»vipw  hv  thi«!  Cnnrt  whpro 


self    to 

tional     legaiiiy,     dui    raisea    a  louna  in  American  civu  usage.  ^^  review  by  this  Court  where 

consideration    of    the    merit   of  But  is  this  kind  of  institutional-  ^he  constitutional  rights  of  stu- 

having    write-in    candidates    in  ized  and  highly  structured  gov-  dents  are  involved." 

final    elections    where    no    pri-  ernment  desirable  for  a  college 

mary   election   has    been   held,  as  small  as  Brandeis?    The  po-  I 

Her  brief  presented  an  attempt  litical  institutions  and  practices        Petitioner     argues    that    the 

to  find  a  "sensible  way"  of  run-  of  the  country  were  developed  deadline   for   name    submission 

ning  student  government.  to  deal  with  different  problems  in  rule  11  contradicts  Article  I    con.sidered  as  legally  running 

The  Board  of  Review  which  on  a  larger  scale.    Might  it  not,  Section     4     of     the     By-Laws,    for  office. 

con.sciously  is  seeking  to  define  for  example,   be  better  to  em-  which  provides  that   "any  stu-   Petitioner  assumes,  without  jus 


that  someone  be  denied  a 
place  on  the  ballot  just  be- 
cause he  missed  a  publicity 
deadline.  If  a  candidate  does 
miss  this  deadline,  and  there- 
fore waives  his  right  to  equal 
publicity,    he    should    still    be 


exercising 
powers.  Petitioner's  argument 
that  "the  Constitution  does  not 
give  Council  the  power  to  for- 
bid write-ins"  is  fallacious, 
since  the  establishment  of  elec- 
tion procedure  is  a  legislative 
function. 

Petitioner  argues  that  re- 
stricting write-ins  to  primary 
elections  conflicts  with  Article 
I  Section  4  of  the  By-Laws. 
Claiming  that  "others  besides 
nominees   can    and   do    run    for 


Brandeis  student  political  insti-   phasize    the    expansion    of   the  dent     in     good     standing     may   tification,  that  publicity  can  be  ""|^^;: l.Vil!?".f_'!,  f.^J'L^^^W^ 

tutions  on  the  model  of  Amer-   initiative  as  a  device  more  suit-   have   his   name   placed   on   the   the   only    reason    for   an   early 


lean  legal  and  judicial  prac- 
tices, examined  the  legality  of 
the  rules  involved,  and  denied 
that  some  of  the  issues  Miss 
Leffler  raised  are  within  its 
competence. 

In  dealing  with  the  petition 
the  Board  felt  it  necessary  to 
define  the  legislative  compe- 
tence of  Council  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  in  light  of 
both  the  Brandeis  Student 
Union  constitution  and  Ameri- 
can civil  practice. 

Petition  Denied 


'election  rules  are  unconstitu- 
tional in  setting  up  an  arbi- 
trary l>oundary  between  cate- 
gories undifferentiated  in  the 
Constitution  —  write-ins  and 
those  whose  names  are  on  the 
final  ballot  because  there  was 
no  primary."  Petitioner  is  con- 
tending that  since  "others  be- 
sides nominees"  are  on  the  final 
T^      .         ,,       ,      ,  .«  •  •!.        i.     1      X     /•  II  IV  111  1-1      ballot,    Council    cannot    restrict 

DurinpT  the  last  month,  university  students  from  all  over  the  world  have  actively  those  who  run  in  a  final  elec- 
expressed  their  discontent  on  issues  ranging  from  faculty  apix>intments  to  social  tion.  Petitioner  bases  her 
stratification.  The   following  compilation   of  New  York  Times  articles  gives  an  idea  of  argument  on  the  false  assump- 


able  to  a  small  community?         primary   ballot."     This   article,   deadline.    While  she  may  ques- 

Madrid,  Tokyo^  Yale 

Students  Take  to  the  Streets 


what  happened  at  the  University  of  Madrid,  Yale,  and  the  University  of  Tokyo. 

Last    week    Yale    Associate* 


Mi.ss    Leflfler    questioned    the 


tion  that  Council,  by  making  a 
distinction  between  those  who 
meet  the  deadline  for  name 
submi.ssion  and  those  that  do 
not,  is  establishing  an  "arbi- 
trary (emphasis  added)  bound- 
ary." Since  the  e.'ftablishment 
of  a  deadline  does  not  discrimi- 


Professor   of   Philosophy    Rich-   n^ent  a  long  time  to  recover."  get  one  of  the  prestigious  names 

ard    J.    Bernstein    was    denied       Students  maintained  that  the  as  a  teacher,  they  may  find  that 

authority    of    Council    to    pass   tenure  for  the   second   time  in   university's   emphasis   on   pub-  he   is   not   interested   in   teach- 

tliese  rules  in  absence  of  a  spe-   nine  years  by  the  Yale  Tenure   hcations    discouraged    creative  ing,  mi.sses  class  frequently  in 

cific     constitutional     enumera-   Appointment  Committee  in  Hu-   teaching.  order  to  give  lectures  or  attend 

tion  of  powers.   She  also  argued   manities.     Student    protest    be-   ^  The    New    York    Times,    on  conferences     elsewhere,     and             caoriciouslv  acainst    indi- 

for  the  wi.sdom  of  write-in  can-    ^an  the  day  after                              March  4,  stated  that  "Yale  stu-  spends  as  little  tmie  as  possible    CfwL?f ^ -1^ /^    „^,    ill  ntLL    ir. 

didates  in  final  elections  where       xhe    New    York    Times    out-   dents,   picketing   in  support  of  with  his  students.                             naf  mpp                         aroiirary   m 

there    has    been    no    primary,   uncd  the  reasons  for  the  March   an  associate  professor  of  philos-  If  universities  are  primarily   "-^^^ 

Three  sentences  from  the  opin-  ui  protest,  saying  that  "the  ^^^^Xf^d  r  stl^d^v  \u^  rXs^l"  IhTres^^U^^^^^^^^^  view  cannTcon.^der  Petition^ 
ion  summarize  the  grounds  on  students  objected  to  the  unj-  ^^'^^^.^^T '^/^f^^^^^^^  '^^  ^^^""''^  mn  ierhv  thiir  ac^^^^^^^  c'r's  arguments  on  the  merits  of 
which  Uie  court  denied  her  pel-  versity's  determining  the  faci.l-  ^^  .!v?o„"^torof' tenure  for  s3ent'  t  ii  U  i  «T  fees^^^^^^  permitting  write-in.s.  Council's 
tion.  The  first  sentence  estab-  ty  members'  qualifications  by  ^  The  question  of  tenure  for  .students  t  ii  i  I  i  o  n  lee.s,  tliey  '  j^,,,,  ^^  ^lake  a  iudtmienl  ratli- 
li.shes  the  competence  of  Coun-  the  quantity  of  their  published  teachers  has  been  a  growing  ought  to  be  far  more  concerned  ^'^'.V  J^  X'  rieltness  of  C^^u  I- 
.                           papers    instead    of    the    quality   problem  at  Yale  as  well  as  ui  than   many   of   them   are  today   ir,,"''*,"_,\',^Jjf "^P'^^^^.VV^^^^ 


cil  in  the  contested  area: 

The  Student  Council,  as  a 
legislative  body,  may  exercise 
all  powers  that  are  legislative 
in  nature,  except  as  its  au- 
thority may  be  expressly  re- 
stricted by  the  Constitution. 
The    Boa 

the  second 

in     these     folio 

which  refine 

matter: 

The   Student 
vie  Mr*  cannot 
er's  argument 
of  permitting  write-ins.  Coun-     this  university  and  the  depart 


teaching.    Some    stu-   other  colleges  and  uni' 
•acterized  the  univer-  '"  »"  editorial   the 


of    their 

dents  character. ..v^^  ^..^   , —  .  .     .. 

sitys    policy    as    one    that    en-    newspaper    said    the 

couraged  the  assistant  or  asso-  whether  Yale  will  reverse  us  The  New  York  Times,  on 
ciate  profes.sors  to  publish  or  trend  away  fronri  a  creative,  March  1,  rei>orted  that  Madrid 
perish.      .  .  "  human  approach  to  both  teach-    University  students  decided  to 


iversities.    with    quality   of   teaching    per- 
campus   formance. 
issue    is 
reverse    its 


cil'.s  judgment,  is  subject  to 
judicial  review.  The  Board 
sustains  Council's  "right"  on 
the  basis  of  Council's  legisla- 
tive authority. 

Petitioner  argues  that  write- 
in  votes  for  her  must  Ik?  count- 


Council  Announcements 


Council   ConMnittees 

All  students  who  wish  to 
join  Student  Council  com- 
mittees are  requested  to 
sign  one  of  the  membership 
li.sts  currently  posted  In 
Feldberg,     Swig,     Kutz     and 

the  library.  The  deadline  is 
Friday,  March  12.  Those  who 
wish  to  be  considered  for 
positions  as  committee  chair- 
men should  put  an  asterisk 
(*)  next  to  their  names. 
Chairmen  will  be  chosen  by 
the  council  on  March  17,  The 
council  organizations  are  the 
Athletic,  Budget,  Creative 
Arts  Week,  C'harity  Week, 
Educational  Policies,  Elec- 
tions. F  i  I  m  s,  G  e  n  Ed  S, 
Handbook,  Housing,  Library, 
National  Student  Associa- 
tion, Orientation  Week,  Pub- 
licity, Social,  and  W  e  i  ii 
Committees. 


Club  and  Organization  Bills 
Clubs  and  organizations 
are  reminded  that  all  bills 
sent  to  the  Student  Council 
for  payment  must  be  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  new 
withdrawal  .slips,  available 
from  Council  "Treasurer, 
Brian  Marcus. 

Club    Officers 

Club  officers  .should  notify 
Council  of  any  change  in 
officers  and  of  all  events, 
meetings,  and  publications. 
Put  a  note  in  Norma  Gold- 
stein's mailbox  or  call  her 
at    899-1749. 

Publicity  Chairman 

The  acting  Student  Coun- 
cil Publicity  Chairman  is 
Marcia  Kaplan,  who  can  be 
reached  at  8f):{  9258.  Office 
hours  in  Mailman  112  are: 
Sundays  1-3  p.m.;  Mondays 
2-4  p.m.;  Wednesdays  7-9 
p.m. 


more   important  than   it's  pur- 
pose?" 

The   Times   of   March   5   de- 
voted an  editorial  to  the  issue. 


a  legal  vote  invalidate  a  bal- 
lot." She  interprets  this  rule 
to  require  "the  invalidation  of 


from  above.  The  syndicate  con-    procedural      requirements 
trols    most   extracurricular    ac-   running  for  offlce. 
tivities,  as  well  as  scholarships.        The  petition  for  a   court  or- 
and    the    students    want    to    be   der  declaring   rule  4  unconsti- 
PaVrof"the 'editorial  l^'^quoted  able  to  name  their  own  govern-   tutional  is  denied, 
below  *"^  t>ody.     As  a  result  of  these  m 

<n   Lii  i-        A     1  L»  protests    four    professors    were        „  ,.,.  ,       .l      oi    j     * 

•Publish  or  Perish  suspended,  the  Faculty  of  Phil-   „  Petitioner   asks    the   Student 

Yale  University's  decision  to  osophy  and  Letters  was  closed.  Board  of  Review  to  declare  un- 
review  the  denial  of  tenure  to  and  many  activities  of  the  Fac-  constitutional  rule  2  of  the  elec- 
Prof.  Richard  J.  Bornstein  ulty  of  Medicine  were  curtailed  tion  rules,  providing  that  "all 
represents  a  significant  victory  The  Times  of  March  6  re-  other  markings  in  absence  of 
for  the  students  who  demon-  ported  that  the  day  before,  1500 
strated  on  his  behalf.  Whether  University  of  Madrid  .students 
the  young  men  at  Yale  were  had  gathered  to  demand  the  re- 
right  or  wrong  in  this  particu-  instatement  of  the  profes.sors  an  entire  ballot  if  it  contam.s  a 
lar  case,  it  seems  evident  that  who  had  been  suspended  for  write-in  vote."  The  Board's  de- 
they  were  trying  to  express  op-   supporting  their  cause.  cision  in  support  of  the  const i- 

position    to    academic     policies  tutionality  of  rule  4   precludes 

that  reward  research  while  —  A  hungry  band  of  21  pro-  Petitioner  from  receiving  any 
ignoring  the  quality  of  class-  fe.s.sors  bought  their  freedom  benefit  from  a  decision  now  on 
room  teaching.  ..  .  Sunday     after     having     been    wlietlier    rule    2    actually    pro- 

Students  at  many  colleges  locked  in  a  conference  room  for  vides  for  "the  invalidation  of 
throughout  the  country  have  18  hours  by  angry  students  at  an  entire  ballot  if  it  contains  a 
some  Justification  in  feeling  Shi/.uoka  University,  .southwest  write  in  v()te,"  and  if  so,  \ylieth 
victimized   by   the   present  sys-   of  Tokyo. 

tern,  or  lack  of  it.  The  best  of  The  students  turned  tlie  key 
them  are  often  attracted  to  a  at  2  p.m.  yesterday  after  hear- 
given  institution  by  the  fame  of  ing  that  the  professors  had 
its  faculty,  but  they  may  well  gathered  to  discuss  punishing 
find  that  their  actual  teachers  38  leaders  in  a  boycott  staged 
are  graduate  students  barely  to  press  demands  for  an  -idrli- 
older  than  themselves.  And  if  tional  cook  at  a  student  dormi-  lacks  standing  to  ask  the  Board 
they    are   fortunate    enough    to   tory.  to  consider  rule  2. 


er  rule  2  is  constitutional. 
Since  Petitioner  niay  not  run 
as  a  write-in  candidate,  she  lias 
no  need  to  assure  others  that 
inclusion  of  her  name  on  the 
ballot  will  not  invalidate  entire 
ballots.       Peitioncr,      therefore, 
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THE     JUSTICE 


March  9,  1965 


Extremism 


The  Roche  Approach 


By  NANCY   FEDERMAN 


Apartheid 


Chase-ism  and  Racism 


Phil  Tank«i 


The  first  in  a  new  series  of  Adult  Education  Lectures,  dealing  with  ''Extremism  EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  a  copy  o/  a  letter  sent  to  David 

in  Perspective,"  was  presented  by  Professor  John  P.  Roche  Tuesday  evening  in  Olin-  Rockefeller,  President  and  Chaimian  oj  the  Executive  Cow*. 

Sang  Auditorium.  Dr.  Rochets  subject  was  "The  Historical  Context  of  Extremism,"  a  Tanulr^'v  4'  ^5  ' 

topic  which  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  discuss,  but  his  treatment  of  the  question  fvp„-.  Jr^ Rockefeller 

rn7t'hel11clu"s^'^^lrj^"^ni?fn^1^^^        Tlw  f"'  presentation  of  straight  clear  facts,  The 'National  Council  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 

and  the  conclusion,  that     only  in  the  past  thirty  years  has  extremism  been  driven  to  g^^j^^y  j,^g  ^j^^^ted  me  to  communicate  with  you  con- 

c^%"  was  rndZit^bie   YeHi       "^^^  «re  not  just  expres-  fas  and  Ouis  cerning  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank's  lending  policy  in  the 

rrmai^^     a     Dresen^^^  "^^"^  ^'  ^'^^^  politics."  Roche       ^he  auestion-answer  r>eriod  R^P^bHc  of  South  Africa.  Our  concern  grows  from  our 

remained     a     presen^tion     of  emphasized.  "In  each  instance,    was    unorSicUve   X    mShe  commitment  to  racial  equality* 

many  facts,  and  few  ideas.  one  group  took  direct  action—   JJ??   ^rFI^i^   I  nJfI\^aT^t  and    democracy    at    home    and  ceived  from  the  Chase  Manhat- 

Dr.  Roche,  speaking  at  first   savage  action  —  in  order  to   Voptc   t\f  K^^^k    .Vn   n    oon^raiiv  abroad  and  our  knowledge  that  tan  Bank  in  response: 

hesitantly  from  what  appeared   n?aintain  or  destroy  their  ver-    Jorr^t   rone  his  iJfn     Several   of  ^he   policy   of   the   Government   January   27.   1965 

to  be  a  Drcoared  address   becan   ''^"  ^  ^^^  ""^^  order."    In  an    tho  mie^^fonnpr^  so.i^hrf^  n?n  ^f   the   Republic  of  South   Af-   Dear  Mr.  Potter, 

to  be  a  prtpared  address,  began   analysis  of  the  popular  attitude    l!?2, '^H^^^*'''""^?hf  i^M^^^  rica   with    regard   to   its   black       In    David    Rockefeller's    ab- 

wilh  an  analysis  of  the  'nomi-   during  such   incidents   of  ex-    ^i?i^^'^^"   ?od«v    Un,^mP«llv  iriajority    is   brutal,   repressive,   sence  from  the  Bank,  1  am  tak- 

nalism'     of     Americans,     who   tremism,  he  maintained   that   ^4^71  Yi«,T Jhi^^^^^  degrading  and   inimical  to  the  ing    the    liberty    of    answering 

think   history   began   at  dawn    "even  the  persecuted  accepted    pp/pVfn  Pvf rlmist  vi^^  prospects    for    peace    on    the  your  letter  to  him. 

"  'le  rules  of  the  game."        ^}^lJlJ''i^^T^^^  I'^^^fl   IT  African   continent. 


this   morning,   and   will  end  at   *^  ^*  ^^  ^"'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
sunset  tonight".  In  this  respect,  Modern  Times 

they  "avoid  the  broodish  sense 


Professor     Roche    readily    ad- 
mitted  this;    he   insisted,   how- 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  Such  organizations  as  yours  fol- 


*i^r^T.    fVio*  ^r>  fVi^  «,v,^i^'»^^i;*i'    United  States  governmenl   and   low  banking  news,  and  in  par- 
Since  then,  Professor  Roche    _f^lJ/ilL?5L   :     ^.!l  5_?^J„:    institutions  such  as  yours  must  ticular    our    loans    to    the    Re- 


of  hi.story  which  hangs  over  the   declared,    "the    rules    have    ^l!,^!^^     I^i     ,    *f    j"'  f„      Airf   cease  and  desist  supporting  the   public   of   South   Africa.   I   un 
Old    World   —   and    all    to    the   changed  drastically  —  for  the    Process     ol     law     is     in.     ihe    ,, ^      ;„„     .u u   ^ ^^  „^^ =.t. 


Verwoerd 


^.y.    ,,v.xt«   —   «ww    «ii    uu    iiic  ""y^-r ,;::'— ""^  —  -"*    —  Question    thpreforp   rhan^Pd  ^'^'wu^iu      regime     through   derstand  and  concur  with  your 

best,"  because  they  do  not  pick  better."  The  end  product  of  this  ^  "thina     f hat      h^     LS      cfiH  trade,  investment,  and  lending,   commitment  to   racial  equality 

up  the  Old  World  habit  of  los-  change  can  be  sketched  in  three  r;,Hfv„^iv  Vnr  r.*>^^  Despite    mounting    world    pro-   and   democracy,   and  hope  you 

ing   their    "perspective   on    the  Points:  nu^iiWul  all   olrr^^  (^!^\iY^   iZn  test,  however,  your  bank  con-   will    appreciate    our    stand    on 

present."   Professor  Roche  pre-        1)   "In  national  terms  we've  exoet>tion^rfrn?.!^fhP  cV..Hp^^^  tinues  to  nurture  the  South  Af-   this  matter, 

sented  the  "central"  contradic-  accepted    due    process"    as    op-  in  the  audienoe              siuoenis  ^-^^^^   economy.    In    1961    your        If   we   consider  the 

tion  of  American  historical  an-  posed  to  direct  action  as  a  way  duuitnt.e.  ^__, ^_  _  ^,n  „:,i:„_  , „*  _  , ^^  ._„  ^: 

alysis:   "How  can   the  myth  of  of  effecting  change, 
the  'Golden  Age  of  Freedom'  be 


receiver 

A     hHpf*^*w-^rH      ch^iii^     Vu^   bank  made  a  $10  million  loan   of  a  loan  to  be  financially  re- 

gii^n    to    the    disoreaii^i^zatio^    ^^    ^^^P    ^^"^    ^"^'^^    A  f  r  i  c  a  n  sponsible,  we  do  business  with 

that  rv.nrk*.H  tho  ^?.rS«^  f i.T   cconomy.      In      1963      your    him,   regardless  of   his   nation- 


;J;.^.  loi       rvf  "^^     ^   •''"'     a        2)   "m  bumbUng  fashion  .  .  .   that  marked  the  moments  pre-   ^conomy.      in      lyoj      your    mm,   regaraiess  oi   ms   nation- 
reconciled  with  oppression  and    the  American  people  have  com-    ceding    the    lecture.    Although    bank  participated  in  a  $40  mil-   ality,    religion    or    political 


mg    the    lecture.    Although 
ri^e      ^    oK^  1       "fitted    themselves   to  freedom    the  program    had   been   exten- 
aes    no    aosoiu-   and  equality."  Dr.  Roche  dealt   sively    advertised    on    campus, 
«^«  ^   ^  cK^   ii^    ^^      1  ^"^i^ry   here     with     the     criticism     of   only  three   rows   in   Olin-Sang 
a^  oSfectWe    anllv^s^   o'f'^^ei"   **"aive  optimist"  often  levelled    were   alloted    to    students;    thf 
Uemtri^nlmeHcfloday;  t^'e   «««»"«t^-   -'^   this  point.    Of   rest  were  "reserved"  for  adult 


extremism?"     History,    he    de 
clared,     "provides 
tion."  But  a  re 


lion  revolving  credit,  replacing  views.  A  loan  to  the  Republic 
an  existing  credit  of  the  same  of  South  Africa  is  consiclered 
amount.  An  institution  which  sound  banking  business,  and 
shared  the  interest  of  mankind  we  feel  it  would  be  unwise  and 
in    peace    and    social    injustice  unfair  if  we,  as  a  bank,  made 


hom    ^^"^^  "o^  aid  the  South  Afri-  judgments  that  were  not  based 


in 


ixemibm  in  /^merlca  loaay;  me  his  critics  on  this  issue,  Roche  ticket-holders,   many   of   whom  ^^"^^  "^^  ^'^   K 

result  is  a    weve  c<mje  a  long  sai^   flatly,    •It's   their   turn   to  did  not  arrive  until  the  intro-  can     government 

J^u^  wT  th!"'  ^^^'  "'^'^  ~  ^""^  e«  ^"t  and  earn  for  themselves  ductory    remarks    had    already  ^"'\ther  its  policy  of  apartheid  1 

l^'^JTv      the    conclusion    pre-  an    opinion    about   the    Ameri-  begun     The   explanation   given  5"^    oppression.    Only    a   with-   ever 

lir^R^.hpn'lnn.^^  ^^-'^  P^^P^^"  ^«s  that  the  adult  lecturls  drawal  of  support  can  offer  any   Bank 

o.    .K.n  f      1        ?^^  ^f^  T'^"^        3)  The  consequence  has  been  were  not  for  students  to  begin  """     "     "     """ 

thus    admitfX    e'xcSudi^^^^^  ^   "repudiation  of  political  ex-  with,   and    the   students^w  e  r  e 

^•random  nhnists  (eV  Oswald?  tremisnri  in  America.  '  lucky  to  be  permitted  to  listen 

random  nihilists  (e.g.  Oswald)        Concluding,  Professor  Roche  in  the  first  place.  Those  with- 

and    vocal    but    inert    religious  admitted    the    existence    today  out     seats     were     graciously  i;^""^^'   »;  me  Mudenis  lor   a  oiner  hand,  we  believe  it  woul< 

fanatics       Political   extremism,  ^f  a  certain  degree  of  political  allowed  to  stand  in  the  rear  of  Democratic  Society,  the  legisla-  endanger     the    free     world     i_ 

!l^?'  1?^      ^*^^^5   the   two  axes  extremism,  but  defined  it  as  *'a  the     auditorium     and     in     the  t've  body  of  that  organization,   every  large  American  bank  de- 

(belief   and    action)    intersect,  noisy,  nasty,   marginal   affair."  aisles.  Consequently  the  lecture  demands  that   the   Chase  Man-   prived  developing  countries  of 

In   the   past,    political    extrem-  His  final  remark,   emphasizing  hall  was  overcrowded  to  what  ^^ttan  Bank  desist  from  lend-   the    opportunity    for    economic 


evolving  on  economics. 

This  does  not  mean,  how- 
that  the  Chase  Manhattan 
endorses  the  political  de- 
hope  of  bringing  about  a  decent  cisions  of  the  government  of 
and  democratic  society  in  South  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
Africa.        ,  or  any  other  country  which  re- 

Accordingly,     the     National  ceives  a  loan  from  us.   On  the 
Council   of  the  Students  for   a  other  hand,  we  believe  it  would 


is^m    was   a      major    component  the  great  progress  that  has  al-    seemed 

Jf.,  i?jr.J*'?^.^^\u''^l  fn?f  w'   ready  been  made  in  driving  ex-   view   oi   me   many    ^,.^  v......   ^     ,.     ^,  • 

cial  life      The  bulk  of  the  lee-   tremism  out  of  American  politi-   to    listen    standing    up    in    the   ^"th    Africa 

In^' rpi^a^k^^iaf^   hilv'^^Hv"   ^«*   ^'^^'   ^«^   «   <^«"   for   con-    back    of    the    auditorium     and        """ 
tory   remarks,  was  a  blow-by-   tinued  effort  in  this  direction:    those  others  who  were  turned 
blow    historical    proof    of    this   --We  can  never  be  satisfied  with   away  at  the  door,  it  is  disa^ 
nypoinesis.  g    relatively   better   present  —   pointing  that   Eh-.   Roche  could 

Beginning  with  the   "found-   we   must    be   Utopians   —  and   not    have    presented    a    more 
ing  fathers,  "  Dr.  Roche  quoted   proudly  so."  challenging  program. 

handbills,    editorials,    and    pri-   — — ■ • — 

vate  correspondence  which 
aptly  demonstrated  the  vitu- 
perative nature  of  poltical  dis- 
agreement, incljding  Washing- 
ton (who  wrote  to  a  colleague 
that  the  Jefferson ians  were  ob- 
viously out  to  destroy  the 
country).  Citing  Andrew  John- 
son, first  in  his  campaign  for 
the  Governorship  of  Tennessee, 
then  as  President  (running  on 


d  a  dangerous  decree    In   i"g  ^""^s  for  and  in  other  ways  growth.    If    one    hopes   for 
of  the   many   who  chose   s^PPortmg   the   dictatorship   in  changes  in  the  Republic  of 

South   Africa,  or  elsewhere,   it 

We  await  your  reply.  would   do  little   good   to  with- 

Students  for  a  <^^aw  economic  support. 

Democratic  Society 
Paul    Potter 
President 
The  following  letter  was  re 


Vickers  Lecture 


We  greatly  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness  in  writing  to  us 
on  this  matter,  and  hope  that 
this  brief  outline  will  clarify 
our    policies. 

With  kind  regard. 
Sincerely, 
Mary  W.   Schlager 

The  purpose  of  printing  these 
two  letters  was  twofold:  (1)  to 
point  out  the  condition  of 
apartheid;  and  (2)  to  show  the 
relationship  between  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  the  South 
African  government.  After  the 
.«ttvi  ville     incident    of     1960 

the  slogan;   "Hang   Thad   Ste-   whole  generations  have  been  known  to  receive   their   identity    in   time   of    war   ""^Mv     •  i     *      -   .      . 

,. .>\    T^«    T5 — u^  4 — 1,  ^-  —     ...  .  _  -  -  J  I-   11^    v/A     well.       i^iy  violent  protest  against  apar- 


Power  in  the  Ivory  Tower 


By  BERT  FOER 

War,  they  tell  us,  leaves  scars  that  are  psychological  as  well  as  physical.  Indeed  Sharpe 

„     _  ^  ,  generations  have  been  known  to  receive   their   identity    in   time   of    war     "Mv  <*.",wh»ch  police  fired  on  a  non- 

town  School  of  the  American   ^^""'     ^'^"^  spoke  Zarathustra.  Perhaps  it  would  be  pushing  a  point,  but  if  Brandeis  injuring  365  others)  the  coun- 

past:"  those  who  find  consensus  upperclassmen  have  any  identity  at  all,  I  think  it  has  evolved  from  our  brief  war  last  ^^^  suffered  a  severe  recession 


everywhere,    who   treat 


at   all   of  year  with  the  Administration.  At  the  very  minimum,  the  impression—the  imoact—  ?"^.^<^    ^    substantial    loss   of 
;one  long   of  o  u  r  defeated  rebellion  has* ^^^^        foreign     capital.     The^    United 


aker     meeting".    Clearly,  been  enough  to  warrant  an  an-  and   firing   of  professors,   and  tion  of  the  university  is  a  dp-  A/rfitf  ♦P^^i'^T  ♦i.  ^^-    V  m!® 

iflict  has  been  a  part  of  Am-  niversary   lecture,   and   that   in  this  includes  the  setting  of  fac-  ripheral  affair  to  hm   sin?e  he  nnnni^^i?."  ^^"*5'  ^S^  Tn'^  ^nrf' 

ca  from  the  start.  itself  is  an  accomplishment  at  ulty  standards.  The  admission  isS't  counting  on  be?ng  around  ^any  ofher  Unfted  StaTes  cor^ 

D^i:»: ^ #i:«A  rmr    In^lr-iw    iinUrorcifv  f\f      e4i>^Anfc        ir^       nrx.xAA      Vvo      o  t^^     1^^-.      rrnT-     *    .    "w««v*  many    OLnCr     UniieO    SiaiCS    COF- 


American  history  as 

Quaker 

con 

erica 

Religious  Conflict  our  lack-ivy  university. 

The  persecution  of  the  Mor-        Last   Tuesday,   on   the   anni 

mons,    first    in    Missouri,    then   versary  of  the  first  of  a  series  V"""^'    V,r m'ore  aTd  mo'J^"to  in,^c'i VrJ^^^f^"^'"'^^''^^^"'   K'  loaning     large     amounts    of 

Illinois,  and  finally  Utah   even-   of  emergency  Student  Union   fhe Tdmh^st^^tors  and  T^^^^^  wl^nh   i.  ihTi./ '^  V  l^  ^"  *'  money.  As  the  letter  so  sharply 

tually  became  "an  all-out  gov-    meetings,  a  smaller,  less  angry   uo^nal  Testf^^^                  ^^^  ^^  ^prn     il   v^v  TnrL?^  his  con-  points   out,    these    decisions   to 

ernment  campaign  against  the   meeting  was  held  in  Schwartz,   ^^^nal  Testing  Service.  cern.    is   very    largely    autono-  support  the  Verwoerd  govern- 

Mormons",  in  which  members   under  the  auspices  of  the  Com-                     The   Faculty  T^if;   *oo„u„    .«       t^      -tr-  ,  "^^"^  ^^^e  obviously  made   in 

' , Whereas   the   Administration  ^r.    LI  Vt  I'J^^^  ^'*-  ^'""^l  ^^''^^r  to   protect  their   already 

wnereas   me  Aominisiraiion  ers,  has  as  much   power  as   it  existing  interests  in  South  Af- 

should  be   viewed   corporately.  wants   and   can  influence   any  rica 

laVions,   direct"  actio"n    was'  ^'\n   delivered  what  J.  K.  Galbraith   the   Faculty    must    be    seen    in  R^.V^Y.^f  Jl!:.^".^^^  .^^  it  wants  Most  Americans  don't  know 

both    directions.    In    many    in-   l}?]^*^^  c»".,."A^?  .Tjie?.''^^^  terms   of   its    individual    mem-  ^"    ^^V^^I^Jn^    fi„^j^^4irfy;,J/l^  what  •'apartheid"  is.  Apartheid 


of    students,    too.    could    be    a   too   long.   The   average  faculty  ^T^tionrcar^i^B  to  thrrescue  of 
i-  !;i^^iiyPL^.ri!!^f.^^:^."l^y:f^   rnember  has  no  real   cause,  to  the   co,?nt?rby   invLIfnT^^ 

n  i  n  g     large     amount: 

ey.  As  the  letter  so  shs 

points   out,    these    decisions   to 


0(f  the  sect  were  barred  from  mittee  for  an  Ideal  Campus.  Dr. 
any  office-holding,  and  from  John  Vickers,  Assistant  Profes- 
voting.  In  the  field  of  labor  re-   sor  of  Philosophy  at  Brandeis, 


stances,    Roche    said,    the   con 
flict   was    "really  war."    Anti 
semiti.<?m    and    anti-Catholicism   ^ 
were  likewise  examined  as  evi-   'T^^J 


Countervailine.  Academic  Pow-   j^  ^  independent  pro-   J^^vi^lT^wl^.  i?"*!  ^^if  •  ^^1'''%  ^s  the  official  government  poli- 

"  It  was  an  analysis  of  the   i^  /.!^,    ^?_  "_T  _  l^^!?:?_^.!^.^':'l^.  ^^^^^^'^^.o?  cy  of  separate  developmentfor 


ers."  It  was  an  analysis  of  the   T^    .'      "       T V  'cicimuk    utuduse    uie   Kina   oi  cy  of  separate  development  for 

aims  and  problems  of  the  three   fessional    men   and   employees,  commitment  and  unity  needed  the  black  majority   (68%)   and 
major  structural  components  of  each  with  his  own  specialized  to  realize  this  potential  power  the  white   minoritv    (19%).   It 


dence   of    the   role    extremism   the  American  university:   the   functions.   Unfortunately,  each  f^o^_^"  ^^^  way  of  professional  also  enables  the  South  African 
has  always  played  as  a  "part  of  trmity  of  Administration,  Fac-   professor  has  two  basically  un-       rfnallv  the  studeni*:  W*.  nr« 
American  folk  culture."   Roche  "^^y,  and  Student  Body.  ^  ,   .    ,    f„nnfinn«    On   ih/  nn.  fn.Jn  ^,Su*5Li  ";1"^^:„^!  ^""^ 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


spoke  of  Tom  Watson,  governor       Dr.  Vickers 


related   functions.  On   the   one  faced  with  dual  aims,  as  is  the 


,  ,  ^  "  .  4  ♦  tKers  D  e  g  a  n  wiin  a  hand,  he  must  teach  and,  as  the  faculty.  Our  primarv  Durnose 
and  senator  from  Georgia,  a  treatment  of  Administration,  philosopher  would  point  out,  at  least  ideally,  is  to  get  edu- 
demagogue  of  the  ^(Vs  who  was  which  has  as  its  sole  aim  the  ^eek  Truth.  On  the  other  hand  cated.  But  we  also  have  pro- 
involved  in  the  Leo  Frank  case,  perpetuation  of  the  institution,  he  must  do  research  and  he  fessional  ends:  we  want  to  get 
in  which  a  Jew  serving  a  com-  This  must  be  done  in  accord-  j^^^^  publish  in  order  to  ad-  certified  in  order  to  enter  into 
muted  sentence  for  murder  that  ance  wuh  the  desires  of  the  in-  ^^^^^  Jn  his  discipline.  He  must  some  career.  DrVickl?sstrkes 
he    may    not    have    committed  stitution  s  external   sponsor,  t^y  to  receive  prestige  grants,  the  balance  between  these 


„  .  ,     .        greener    grass,    inis    auaiiiy  aon  i   always   coi 

Understandably,  the  Admm-  makes  it  difficult  to  speak  of  a  educative  ends." 
Carthy  was  nothing."  The  de-   istration  seeks  the  best  for  its   'faculty  involvement'  with  the        Nevertheless    they  do 

struction    of    a    convent    in   institution,  meaning  high-pres-  university.  Why   should  a  fac-  flict  frequently'  and  only 

Charlestown  in  1835  served  as   tige   faculty  members  and   top  ulty  member  tie  himself  down  we  subordinate  the  profe« 


con- 

when 

profession- 


erally  on  its  own  in  the  hiring  a  bad  situation?  The  perpetua-  (Continued  on  Page  7) 


(1)  Tuesday,  March  9,  at 
8  p.m.  in  Olin-Sang  Audito- 
rium there  will  be  a  CBS 
documentary  on  Apartheid, 
with  a  South  African  gradu- 
ate student  as  a  speaker. 

(2)  Wednesday,  March  10, 
from  9-5  there  will  be  a 
demonstration  in  front  of 
Gryzmish.  A  representative 
from  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
will  be  on  campus  for  job 
placement    interviews. 

(3)  Friday.  March  19  from 
12-5:30,  there  will  be  demon- 
strations at  the  branches  of 
the  corporations  which  hold 
interests  in  South  Africa. 


■f^ 


Morch  9.  1965 


THE     JUSTICE 


Page  Five 


ElectronjcMusic 

Setting  the  Stage 

by  Jo«l  Gressel 

The  electronic  music  that  has  proliferated  on  the 
Brandeis  campus  since  the  establishment  of  our  own  elec- 
tronic studio  has  appeared  in  a  variety  of  contexts.  It  has 
been  presented  in  pure  form  in  concerts  wholly  or  par- 
tially  devoted  to  electronic  music.  It  has  also  been  pre- 
sented in  conjunction  with  other  art  forms;  poetry,  drama, 

sculpture,    and    dance.    In    the* — — 

first   situation,   in  which  the  moods  of  other  arts  with  elec- 
complete    attention    and    total  tronic  music. 

involvement  of  the  audience  is       ,,rv,^ *u-  *  -^  / 

required   this  music  has  essen-  ^yit^VJ^lt,"LV' "■,  <"'.  'H 

rxScl.  inS'of  stimula^  T/' '"Xfhi"' T."  ^t™''""-!?- 

^lcuT°±^bo^U^m  S-Srin  Produ"cf„°g*1k^  '^^LZZV  tl 
ridicule  and  boredom,  uniy  in  pxtramusical  ronp*^nt  nr  iHf>a 
the  second  situation,  in  which  ^il!f^  "^^^^f**"^^^^  u  u  ' 
the  attention  of  the  iudience  is  "f^^^f  %  '^'^^''l- "?  ^  }}'^^^\ 
simultaneously  directed  to-  P^^^^,  by  producing  abstract 
wards  two  or  more  things,  has  ^^^^^^  through  purely  musical 
Srandeis  electronic  music  "^eans  (by  association  and  jux- 
achieved  a  modicum  of  success,  taposition  of  p  it  c  h.  rhythm, 
It  has  combined  beatifully  with  sonority  etc  )  Successful  ac- 
poetry  and  has  intensified  the-  complishment  of  the  former  is 
atrical  drama.  And  not  only  a  difficult  and  elusive  task, 
has  the  total  experience  been  The  composer  must  communi- 
successful  but  also  the  musical  ^^^t^  ^'^  i^^^,   yet  he  must  be 

experience  itself.  ■a^'^T  ♦  ^^  """"'^  %^^^1't.  ^^-^ 

^  idea,  but  he  cannot  belabor  it. 


Ut  Opinor 


Notes  on  Style  and  Obscenity 


Richard  Jacobson 


Mixed  Art  Form 


Some    of    the    music    we    have 


There  is  a  possible  explana-  heard  here  fails  on  this  point 

tion  for  this  in  the  basic  struc-  A    steady    beep,    whether    con- 

turing  of  the  compositions  for  ceived   to  be  a  solitary   sound 

these  media.  When  a  composi-  or  an  individual,  need  not   be 

tion  is  to  be  performed  in  con  heard  for  two  full  minutes  be- 

junction   with    another    artistic  fore  it  emerges  into  a  mass  of 

activity    (especially   those — po-  sound    (society?)   to   re-emerge 

etry,  ballet,  and  theatre — which  recognizable  but  transformed. 

like  music  occur  in  time  rather  Abstract   Beautv 

than  in  space  alone),  and  a  uni-  ADsiraci  iseauiy 

f ied  presentation  is  sought,  it  As  to  the  latter  goal  (to 
must  reflect  the  form  of  its  communicate  abstract  beauty), 
companion  activity.  The  over-  it  is  difficult  to  judge  where 
all  associations  are  not  made  our  composers  are.  They  seem 
between  two  parts  of  the  to  have  progressed  greatly  dur- 
music  but  between  the  music  ing  the  last  year — from  a  pri- 
and  the  poem,  drama,  etc.  mitive  period  of  indiscriminate 
These  extramusical  constructs  use  of  the  wide  range  of  sound 
are  the  listener's  tools  for  or-  available  electronically  to  a 
dering  the  complex  of  sounds  period  of  more  integrated,  in- 
presented  to  him.  He  compre-  trospective  works.  Hopefully, 
hends  the  sounds  in  these  terms  during  the  next  few  years,  elec- 
and  makes  a  response.  Some  of  tronic  music  at  Brandeis,  as 
the  Brandeis  composers,  par-  elsewhere,  will  advance  beyond 
ticularly  Michael  Aramis,  have  the  experimental  stage  to  that 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  being  of  a  true  art  form,  capable  of 
able  to  convey  the  images  and  standing  alone. 


'Beini:  natural  is  simply  a  pose' 

'Life  is  too  important  a  thing  ever  to  talk  seriously  about' 

'One  should  sympathize  with  the  joy,  the  beauty,  the 

color  of  life  —  the  less  said  about  life's  sores  the  better' 

— Oscar  Wilde 

"Notes  on  Camp,"  an  essay* — — ■ « 

concerning  a  new  turn  in  aes-  Camp  to  guide  themselves  by.  his  audience's  appreciation  of 
thetic  sensibihty  appeared  in  Wilde  may  be  the  perfect  meta-  him  derives  from  the  Camp 
ine  fan  issue  of  Partisan  Re-  phor  for  Camp  culture  in  his  sensibility.  (In  this  regard  we 
view.  The  article,  a  perceptive  brilliance,  his  sparkle  of  wit  ought  to  note  the  Brandeis 
one,  was  picked  up  by  Time,  which  continually  overturned  manifestations  of  this  aesthetic: 
where  it  was  bludgeoned  with  the  conventional  belief,  exposed  Captain  Video,  the  juke-box  in 
heavy-handed  finesse,  and  it  it  for  its  laughability  or  down-  the  snack-bar  as  regarded  by 
was  mentioned  obliquely  by  the  right  cruelty — and  who,  be  it  the  non-dancers,  and  the  nar- 
New  Yorker,  in  an  article  in  known,  died  as  the  victim  of  a  rator  of  some  of  the  Physical 
which  one's  cultural  awareness  death  struggle  displayed  on  the  Science  1  films.)  Some  artist 
was  to  be — in  part — measured  front  pages  of  the  press  for  two  who  is  consciously  "campy," 
by  the  number  of  times  one  years.  Even  Wilde,  I  think,  was  even  if  he  is  not  aware  of  the 
mentioned    Susan    Sontag    (the  more  serious  than  Camp.  term,  can  only  be  at  best  sec- 

author  of  the  "Notes")  in  daily  *'We  are  all  in  the  gutter,  but  ond-rate  camp  —  as  Wilde  is. 
conversation.  some  of  us  are  looking  at  the   though  he  is  its  patron   saint, 

"Camp"  is  a  west  coast  word  stars."  anyhow, 

of  dubious  provenance  which  Passion  and  commitment  are  It  is  of  at  least  parenthetical 
describes  an  aesthetic  approach  involved  in  ambiguous  ways  in  interest  that  the  camp  empha- 
common  to  both  coasts,  but,  I  Camp,  and  I  think  it  is  here  we  sis  on  form  over  content  has 
suspect,  not  at  all  to  the  area  can  find  a  point  on  which  to  its  ancient  parallels.  Maybe  the 
between.  It  may  be  defined  as  judge  it.  Camp  connoisseurs  whole  thing  originated  with  the 
"the  good  taste  of  bad  taste,"  appreciate  the  innocent  inten-  Roman  author  Petronius,  "the 
or  "the  esthetics  of  vulgarity."  sity  of  someone  else's  whole-  Arbiter"  (of  style).  Implicated 
"  'Camp,' "  claims  Miss  Sontag,  hearted  involvement  in  some  falsely  in  a  plot  against  Nero, 
"is  a  solvent  of  morality.  .  .  .  activity:  the  actor,  the  doer  is  this  aristocratic  a  u  t  h  o  r  of  a 
The  old  style  dandy  hated  vul-    not  himself  a  Camp-lover,  but  (Continued  on  Page  7) 

garity.    The   new   style  dandy,    — • 

the  lover  of  camp,  is  a  lover  of 
vulgarity  .  .  .  the  dandy  held  a 
perfumed  handkerchief  to  his 
nostrils  and  was  liable  to 
swoon;  the  connoisseur  of 
Camp  sniffs  the  stink  and 
prides  himself  on  his  strong 
nerves." 

Miss  Sontag,  quite  properly 
writes  her  essay  as  a  series  of 
numbered  "Notes,"  -  -  -  a  co- 
herent essay  could  probably  not 
grasp  out  of  the  air  this  thin 
floating  "sensibility"  and  catch 
it  on  paper.  Miss  Sontag's 
Notes  have  done  so.  She  num- 
bers various  cultural  phenom- 
ena as  among  the  interests  of 
Camp:  'Tiffany  lamps,  stere  op- 
ticon  slides,  and  some  Art 
Nouveau.  She  sprinkles 
her  article  with  quotations 
from  Oscar  Wilde,  whose  epi- 
grams seems  to  provide  a  liter- 
ary lighthouse  for  the  lovers  of 


1.  I've  been  weighing  the 
possibility  of  Ix'cuining  a 
perpetual  student. 

Last  week  you  said  you 
were  consitU-ring  the 
merits  of  mink  farming. 


V 


Th«  Hypochondriack 


2.  With  graduation  drawing  near 
I  r«'ali/.ed  how  much  more 
there  was  for  me  to  learn. 

You  didn't  also 
realize,  did  you, 
that  wl>en  you  graduate 
your  dad  will  eut 
off  your  allowauce? 


As  I  have  been  indisposed, 
column.    The  opinions  expressed 
opinions.    My  guess  is  that  they 
which  guess  he  disagrees. 

The  Fornication  Explosion:     ** 

I  was  in  the  bookstore  look- 
ing for  some  bathroom  litera- 
ture, and  wandered  over  to  the 
revolving  bookstands  from  the 
Psychology  Dept.  Section  (Al- 
dous  Huxley  gives  me  consti- 
pation). Sure  enough,  there 
were  three  or  four  girls  I  knew 
by  sight,  buying  Simone  de 
Beauvoir's  The  Second  Sex, 
Erich  Fromm's  The  Art  of 
Loving,  Dr.  Brown's  Sex  and 
the  Single  Girl,  and  Dr.  Quack- 
brain's  Fifty  Ways  to  Lose 
Weight  While  Eating  Like  a 
Horse. 

Two  things  that  don't  mix,  it 
has  ever  seemed  to  me,  are 
earnestness  and  heterosexual- 
ity,  so  I  turned  down  such  nose- 
to-the-grinder  stuff  and  looked 
lor  something  lighter.  On  the 
back  of  a  splashy-looking  book 
I  found  a  common  come-on, 
"SWIFT  AND  CASUAL 
SEX!!!".  I  opened  it  at  random 
and  found  this  dialogue: 

She:  Goddammit,  did  it  have 
to  be  so  fast? 

He:  Ah,  what's  the  differ- 
ence? 

It  strikes  me  now  that  that 
guy  had  his  finger  on  more 
than  somebody's  navel,  and 
certainly  on  more  than  those 
people  do  who  are  always  beat- 
ing their  big  bass  drum.  Sex  is 
a  nice  deal,  all  right,  but  it  isn't 
a  big  deal. 

The  main  trouble  with  revo- 
lutions is  that  they  aren't  con- 
tent simply  to  negate.  The  fall 
of  the  old  order  brings,  not  re- 
laxation, but  instead  a  perma- 
nent revolution,  making  believe 
that  its  particular  axe  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  sex  rev- 
olution is  no  exception.  Now 
that  the   double  standard   has 


my  friend,  the  Kvetch,  was  kind  enough  to  write  this  week's 
herein  are  curious,  sensational,  and  in  few  ways  reflect  my  own 
are  neither  representative  of  the  opinions  of  the  Kvetch,  about 


been  repudiated  by  everybody 
up  to  (if  not  including)  the 
DAR,  now  that  Enovid  is  to  be 
found  in  any  city,  now  we 
must  needs  have  Norman  Mail- 
er tell  us  that  a  good  orgasm  is 
the  source  of  all  goodness. 

I  suggest  that  everybody 
take  it  easy.  The  battle's  over; 
nobody  need  go  horny.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  least  as  far  as  1 
can  see,  people  who  take  Mail- 
er seriously  and  try  to  find  sal- 
vation in  their  sheets  get  in- 
irtead,  uptight  muscles,  bad 
nerves,  and  disappointment.  As 
I  said,  bed  is  no  place  for  one's 
axes,  projects,  and  earnest  en- 
deavors. 

In  short,  "all  you  tigers  out 
there  (oh,  you  know  who  you 
are),"  cool  it. 

Strangelove  Revisited: 

People  have  been  howling 
since  the  early  fifties  about  how 
terrible  it  is  to  be  brought  up 
in  a  world  constantly  on  the 
brink  of  imminent  extinction. 
Really,  friends,  it  isn't  as  bad 
as  all  that.  ,         ^^  ^ 

It  isn't  that  I  deny  that  we 
are  on  the  point  of  extinction, 
or  that  the  laws  of  probability 
give  odds-on  disaster  by  1975 
(according  to  some  committee 
of  scientists  or  other).  It's  just 
that  this  state  of  affairs  jsn  t  a 
complete  waste. 


First  of  all,  there's  always  a 
big  bash  alter  each  of  the  big 
scares,  which  is  all  to  the  good. 
During  the  Cuba  scare  of  Octo- 
ber '62,  for  example,  one  of 
the  sociology  classes  circulated 
a  survey  on  student  reactions. 
Among  other  things,  work 
dropped  off  687c,  and  87c  drank 
more  mead. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  good  many  people  spend  a 
good  part  of  the  present  trying 
to  secure  the  future.  "I'm  in 
college  to  get  a  good  job,"  and 
all  that.  Now,  doing  things  one 
doesn't  like  for  themselves,  but 
only  for  the  sake  of  something 

else and  in  the  far  future  at 

that is  no   way   to   be   tou- 

jours  gai,  as  Mehitabel  said. 
But,  if  instead  of  worrying 
about  the  next  40  or  50  years, 
people  just  worry  about  the 
next  ten  or  so,  then  far  less  life 
is  lived  on  such  a  two-faced 
isasis.  And,  if  we  survive  the 
'seventies,  it'll  all  seem  to  be 
free  time,  and  that  much  less 
worrying  will  have  taken  place. 

Third,  it  thickens  the  plot. 

Living  in  an  age  of  extremes 
may  be  bad  for  the  digestion, 
but,  at  least,  it  keeps  your  head 
moving.  So,  if  you're  one  of  the 
many  people  who  resent  being 
blown  up  for  no  reason,  move 
over  to  macrobiotics  and  relax. 


8. 1  must  admit  the  thought 
did  enter  my  mind. 

Has  the  thought  ever 
cntere<l  your  mind 
that  you  might  get  a 
job  and  make  a  career 
for  yourself? 


L  What  about  my  thirst  for 
knowledge? 

Just  because  you  work 
doesn't  m(>an  you  hav9 , 
to  stop  learning. 
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6.  But  what  do  I  know  about 
insurance? 

With  your  thirst  for 
knowledge,  I'm  sure 
y*)u'll  be  the  star 
of  their  development^ 
program. 


5.  You  mean  earn  while  learning? 

Bight.  And  you  can 
do  it  at  Equitable. 
They'll  pay  lOO^C  of 
your  tuititm  toward 
a  qualified  graduate 
degree.  At  the  same 
time,  the  work  is 
challenging,  the  p.iy 
is  good,  and  1  hear 
you  move  up  fast. 

For  complete  information  about  career  opporttmities  at  Equitable,  see  your 

Placement  Ollicer,  or  write  to  Edward  D.  Mt  Dougal,  Manager, 

Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
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a  major  role  in  the  accomplish- 
ment. 

Tripartite 

This  type  of  thinking  was  re- 
■ponsible  for  the  much  misun- 
derstood tripartite  government 
plan.  This  plan  was  designed  to 
accomplish  one  thing;  to  make 
tripartite  government  an  issue 
on  the  Brandeis  campus.  It  was 
presented  in  ideal  fashion,  not 
because  we  expected  immediate 
approval,   but  because  we  felt 
that  we  should  not  start  with 
less  than  the  ideal.  The  Ad  Com- 
mittee response  to  our  proposal 
was    not    totally    discouraging, 
nor    was   it    met    with   dismay. 
We  have  continued  negotiation. 
The  recent  diplomacy  which  for 
the  first  time  has  included  fac- 
ulty,   appears    to    be    making 
progress,   and   hope   for  a   rea- 
sonable   tripartite    system     is 
brighter   than    at    any    time    in 
Brandeis  history.  If  any  kind  of 
meaningful    tripartite    govern- 
ment   does    ensue    out    of    the 
present  negotiations,  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  wise  to  accept  it. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  once 
estabhshed,  the  government  it- 
self  will   become   a   campus   is- 
sue,   and    discussion    about    its 
improvement  will  continue.  At 
that    point    the    road    to     true 
tripartite  government  will  have 
shortened    considerably. 

This  type  of  vision  it  seems 
to  me  must  be  extended  to  all 
areas  of  Council  responsibility; 
issues  must  not  be  dealt  witii 
in  segments  The  past  Council 
had  several  goals  when  it  took 
office  last  March.  We  wished  to 
improve  relations  with  the  ad- 
ministration. We  wished  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  alumni. 
We  wished  to  experiment  with 
the  housing  and  social  struc- 
ture at  Brandeis  in  order  to 
work  out  a  comprehensive, 
connected  plan  in  both  these 
areas  which  would  provide  stu- 
dents with  improving  living 
conditions.  I  believe  we  suc- 
ceeded in  all  three  goals. 

And   Achievement 

First,  almost  every  Council 
program  of  tlie  past  year  has 
been  accomplished  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  administration. 
The  most  prominent  of  these 
has  been  housing,  and  the  din- 
ing hall  program.  In  addition, 
the  liberalization  of  the  parietal 
hours  rule  is  the  result  of 
Council  administration  coopera- 
tion. There  is  now  a  feeling  of 
cooperation  and  responsiveness 
by  both  parties  which  has  been 
absent  during  my  period  of 
experience.  The  recent  agree- 
ment on  administration  pay- 
ment of  the  activities  fee  for 
scholarship  students,  as  well  as 
the  probability  of  adnunist.a- 
tion  sponsored  financial  aid  to 
the  student  .social  program,  ex- 
presses this  cooperation  ex- 
cellently. 

Second,  the  publication  of  the 
Student  Council  Bulletin,  as 
well  as  the  hard  work  of  Alum- 
ni President  Alan  Greenwald, 
have  tremendously  improved 
student-alumni   relations. 

Third,  the  dorm  money  pro- 
gram, combined  with  the  group 
living  system,  has  proved  to  be 
a  big  success.  At  no  time  in  re- 
cent Brandeis  history  has  there 
been  so  much  social  activity  in 
the  dormitories.  In  addition,  we 
will  have  proven  by  the  end  of 
the  year  that  without  tamper- 
ing with  the  activities  fee,  and 
it  must  not  be  tampered  with, 
and  with  minimal  assistance 
from  the  Service  Bureau,  we 
can  provide  first  rate  entertain- 
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ment  for  the  campus.  Bjr  June 
the  campus  will  have  seen 
Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  a  big 
name  Rock  'n'  Roll  Concert, 
and  an  outstanding  Folk  Festi- 
val (in  May),  all  brought  by 
Council,  as  well  as  Thelonious 
Monk  brought  by  the  Service 
Bureau.  A  slight  increase  in  the 
funds  provided  for  the  Friday 
night  movie-record  hop  pro- 
gram should  provide  more 
frequent  all  campus  evenis 
necessary  to  augment  the  dorm 
program  and  the  big  name  en- 
tertainment series. 

Thus,  the  recent  Council  has 
paid  attention  to  ideology  and 
to  more  mundane  questions. 
The  incoming  Council  can  do 
much  in  both  areas.  A  large 
challenge  awaits  in  educational 
policies  and  in  internal  Coun- 
cil organization  as  well  as  in 
improved  campus  communica- 
tions. It  must  continue  and  im- 
prove the  programs  of  the  out- 
going Council,  the  most  active 
and  experimental  in  Brandeis 
history.  Foremost  in  its  pro- 
grams, however  must  be  work- 
ing toward  a  fuller  role  for 
students  in  university  decision 
making,  probably  by  following 
recent  Council  policy.  Finally, 
the  Council  must  not  forget  the 
historical  purpose  of  student 
government  as  an  institution 
on  the  American  college 
campus. 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
while  seniority  was  a  factor  in 
determining  order  of  selection, 
the  size  of  the  group  was  more 
important.  For  example,  a 
group  of  six  freshmen  (six 
points)  would  choose  rooms  be- 
for  all  groups  of  two  sopho- 
mores, divided  into  individual 
groups  of  two.  In  this  way, 
groups  were  emphasized  over 
individuals,  an  emphasis  neces- 
sary to  give  the  group-living 
plan  a  solid  foundation. 

This  year,  the  individual  can 
be  given  more  emphasis.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  select- 
ing rooms  on  the  basis  of  aver- 
age, not  total  points.  Under  this 
plan,  a  group  of  two  sopho- 
mores, having  a  two-point  aver- 
age, would  choose  before  a 
group  of  six  freshmen,  having  a 
one-point  average. 

Group  living,  however,  will 
by  no  means  be  eliminated. 
Groups  will  sign  up  for  six 
and  ten  man  suites  in  East  first, 
and  drawing  for  these  suites 
will  take  place  before  the 
drawing  for  rooms  in  other 
quadrangles.  Groups  not  get- 
ting suites  in  East  will  then  en- 
ter the  drawing  for  rooms  else- 
where. Ten  man  groups  in  this 
situation  can  either  try  for  a 
ten-man  set  of  rooms  in  Hamil- 
ton or  can  break  up  into  two 
groups  of  six  and  four,  and  try 
to  get  space  in  North. 


No  groups  larger  than  six 
will  be  allowed  in  North  next 
year.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan 
will  allow  for  more  efficient 
freshman  integration.  The 
second  floor  of  all  dorms 
in  North  will  be  reserved  for 
groups.  In  North  A  and  B,  the 
short  end  of  the  second  floor 
will  house  one  six-man  group, 
with  the  rest  of  the  floor  being 
divided  up  among  other  groups 
of  four  and  six.  The  first  and 
third  floors  of  all  North  dorms 
will  have  a  few  rooms  set  aside 
for  upperclassmen,  with  the 
rest  of  the  floor  going  to  fresh- 
men. 

Freshmen  not  living  in  North 
next  year  will  be  housed  in  in- 
tegrated   dorms    in    Hamilton. 


Aside  from  froup  living  in 
East,  North,  and  Hamilton,  up- 
per classmen  will  have  their 
choice  of  individual  rooms  in 
certain  areas  of  North  and 
Hamilton,  four  dorms  in  Ridge* 
wood,  and  the  Castle. 

Alan  Zerkin  claimed  that  it 
was  more  important  to  give 
juniors  and  seniors  their 
choice,  since  those  sophomores 
living  in  Hamilton  next  year 
will  have  two  more  years  to 
live  elsewhere.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  administra- 
tion had  agreed  to  build  sec- 
ond floor  lounges  in  Hamilton. 

Before  it  finally  takes  effect, 
the  proposal  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  new  Student 
Council. 
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Critical  importance  and  vigor  are  fused  into  this 
one  meaningful  word,  vitality.  What  does  this 
mean  to  you? — a  graduate  about  to  make  the 
major  decision  of  career  selection.  By  selecting  a 
company  with  vitality,  you'll  find  more  challeng- 
ing and  rewarding  work.  Ford  Motor  Company  is 
such  a  firm. 

At  our  Company,  you'll  have  the  advantages  and 
resources  of  a  large  corporation,  along  with  the 
high  degree  of  personal  responsibility  you'd  expect 
in  a  small  one.  For  our  Company  is  composed  of 
many  small  management  teams,  each  with  respon- 
sibility for  a  specific  activity.  Activities  so  vital, 
they  can  affect  hundreds  of  jobs  and  involve  millions  of  dollars.  You  play  in 
the  big  leagues— early — at  Ford  Motor  Company.  An  example:  Bob  Bowen'a 
experiences  in  marketing. 

Early  in  Bob's  career,  he  helped  prepare  comprehensive  reviews  of  our 
current  and  planned  marketing  activities.  He  also  studied  special  problems 
in  market  representation.  Later,  he  was  assigned  to  one  of  our  Product 
Planning  Offices.  Here,  future  vehicle  concepts  are  explored  with  accom« 
panying  financial,  marketing  and  production  factors.  Market  research  is 
conducted  to  determine  trends  in  customer  preferences.  Critical  data  like  this 
led  to  the  design  and  development  of  the  highly  successful  Mustang. 
Maybe  vitality  is  what  you've  been  seeking  in  a  position— and  in  an 
employer,  too.  We  also  offer  the  opiwrtunity  for  early  responsibility  and 
the  pay  that  goes  with  it.  See  our  representative  for  the  complete  story 
when  he  visits  your  campus. 
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(Continued  from  Page  5) 
vastly  bawdy  novel  called  the 
Satyricon  (available  in  the 
Brandeis  library)  was  ordered 
to  commit  suicide.  He  slashed 
liis  wrists  and  bound  them  so 
he  would  die  slowly.  Then  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Nero 
(thought  by  some  to  be  the  Sa- 
tyricon itself)  detailing  every 
boy,  woman  and  animal  that 
nobie  emperor  had  "had,"  and 
then  he  spent  the  evenmg 
bleeding  to  death,  immersed  in 
gossip  with  his  friends  about 
the  scandals  of  his  day. 

"Ideals  are  dangerous  things. 
Realities  wound,  but  they  are 
better." 

It  is  on  this  quotation  of 
Wilde's  that  1  would  like  to 
judge  Camp.  It  is  intrigumg, 
surely  a  brilliant  approach  to 
jife  _  1,  along  with  nearly  ev- 
eryone else,  am  in  some  sense 
a  partner  in  it.  Also,  I  despise 
jt  —  both  in  the  society  around 
me  and  in  myself.  1  abhor  it 
precisely  because  it  denies  the 
reality  of  struggle,  of  challenge 
and  effort:  it  is  a  philosophy 
for  the  brilliant  and  idle — and 
ior  those  who  have  so  given  up 
hope  in  life  that  they  can  con- 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

use  of  power  implies  the  possi- 
bility of  sacrificing  our  profes- 
sional ends  —  we  must  put  our 
Brandeis  degree  "on  the  line." 
This  —  a  committed  student 
unity  —  and  not  an  institution- 
alized tripartite  government 
("company  union"),  is  the  key 
to  obtaining  our  objectives. 

Dr.  Vickers  went  on  to  out- 
line the  basic  problems  of  each 
of  the  three  interest  groups. 
The  Administration,  of  course, 
needs  money,  since  it  costs  to 
run  a  big  business  like  Bran- 
deis. The  largest  problem  of 
the  Administration,  however, 
is  not  financial;  it  is  the  fact 
that    the    Administration    is 

demn  themselves  to  the  sordid 
joys  of  titillation  at  others' 
naivete.  I  suspect  that  a  true 
Camp  connoisseur  could  not 
but  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
Wilde's  own  sudden  fall  from 
eminence  and  brilliance,  when 
with  one  stroke  of  wit,  the  per- 
fect culmination  of  his  career, 
he  gave  himself  away  as  "so- 
domite" and  began  the  fall  that 
was  to  ruin  and  kill  him  in 
four  short  years. 
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forced  to  administer  in  a  vacu- 
um. The  Administration  can 
stand  up  to  the  outside  world 
only  if  it  can  point  to  a  unified 
faculty  or  student  body  and  de- 
clare, "Look  at  them  —  they're 
forcing  me."  The  Administra- 
tion at  Brandeis,  having  to  ad- 
minister some  very  ambiguous 
ends,  is  caught  in  a  suspension 
between  the  students  and  the 
Board  and  as  a  consequence  is 
in  the  immoral  situation  of 
having  promulgated  an  unwise 
rule  which  it  has  no  intention 
of  enforcing. 

The  Faculty,  essentially,  has 
no  problems.  Its  members  ex- 
ploit the  university  to  their 
own  benefit,  then  move  on.  The 
average  faculty  member  doesn't 
want  to  get  involved. 

The  problems  of  the  students 
are  linked  to  the  professional- 
educative  split.  He  must  over- 
come his  mania  for  the  degree 
if  he  is  to  succeed  in  his  de- 
mands vis  a  vis  the  Adminis- 
tration. A  "radical  student  rev- 
olution" is  not  necessary,  Dr. 
Vickers  counsels  with  an  al- 
most Goldwatery  conservatism, 
becau.se  students  can  accom- 
plish all  of  their  ends  within 
the  present  structure,  perhaps 
more  efficiently  than  in  any 
other  framework.  All  that  is 
needed  is  unity  and  a  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  the  Brandeis 
degree  if  necessary. 

Dr.  Vicker's  analyses  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  Students  are, 
I  think,  valid;  but  he  delineates 
Administration  too  theoretical- 
ly. An  Administration  is  not 
simply  a  caretaker,  and  it  does 
not  function  like  a  jellyfish, 
gaining  shape  strictly  from  the 
pressures  exerted  upon  it.  The 
duties  placed  upon  it  by  the 
"external  sF>onsor"  are  so  vague 
that  the  Administration,  which 
goes  on  like  Lord  Tennyson's 
brook,  not  only  institutes  its 
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own  policies,  but  has  vested  in- 
terests and  becomes  a  power  in 
its  own  right. 

The  situation  at  Brandeis  is, 
perhaps,  special.  We  don't  really 
have  an  "external  sponsor." 
Our  sponsor,  in  fact  if  not  theo- 
ry, is  our  President,  the  head 
of  our  Administration.  Thus 
our  Administration  does  not 
merely  administer  the  broadly- 
phrased  outlines  of  the  Univer- 
sity's charter.  It  effectually 
creates  the  charter  as  it  goes 
along.  In  other  words,  we  have 
an  "internal  sponsor,"  and  this 
modifies  the  degree  to  which 
unified  pressure  can  be  effec- 
tive. 

A  y  e  a  r  ago  we  challenged 
the  Administration  and  were 
beaten.  Dr.  Vickers  has  pointed 
up  some  of  our  faults:  we 
moved  the  rebellion  too  fast 
and  pushed  the  Administration 
into  inescapable  corners;  we 
unnecessarily  brought  about  an 
open  confrontation  of  powers, 
and  after  causing  the  confron- 
tation, we  backed  down. 

Ideally,  he  is  right.  But  we 
had  to  back  down.  I  don't  know 
whether  student  unity  alone 
(without  outside  support)  is 
enough  to  defeat  the  Adminis- 
tration. But  the  point  is,  unless 
we  have  some  outside  support 
we  are  not  capable  of  achiev- 
ing either  the  unity  or  the  com- 
mitment necessary  to  win.  We 
are  simply  too  middle  class,  too 
Jewish,  and  too  career-oriented. 
Psychologically,  we  need  sup- 
port. N  o  w  if  the  faculty  had 
told  us  last  year,  "If  you  get 
expelled,  the  very  least  we  will 
do  is  see  that  you  get  into  an- 
other good  school,"  then  1  think 
we  would  have  fought  the  type 
of  battle  Dr.  Vickers  would  ap- 
preciate. But  we  had  no  sup- 
port from  any  quarter,  and 
lacked  the  courage  to  go  it 
alone. 


Racism 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
government  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant source  of  cheap  (black) 
labor.  Black  Africans  are  re- 
quired to  carry  identification 
cards  with  them  at  all  times, 
and  they  must  leave  the  white 
sections  of  the  cities  by  a  cer- 
tain  hour. 

The  protests  against  apar- 
theid   are    suppressed    by    the 

"Sabotage  Act  of  1963".  This 
law  enables  the  Minister  ot 
Peace  to  detain  anyone  without 
charge  or  trial  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

The  United  States  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  bloody  war  in  Viet- 
nam in  order  to  "defend  the 
freedom  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people".  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  engaged  in  giving 
vital  support  to  the  South  Af- 
rican government,  which  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  fortifying  its 
policy  of  apartheid,  or  legalized 
segregation.  The  ambivalent  at- 
titude is  indeed  striking! 

The  basic  problem  is  that 
people  can  talk  about  endan- 
gering a  "free  world"  ard  in 
the  same  letter  state  that  ".  . 
we  feel  it  would  be  unwise  and 
unfair  if  we,  as  a  bank,  made 
judgments  that  were  not  based 
on  economics".  How  "free"  is 
a  world  in  which  the  basic  in- 
stitutions can't  make  "j-udg- 
ments  that  .  .  .  (are)  not  based 
on    economics"? 


THE  MEREDITH  CO.,  which  speciolizes  in  student  plocement, 
is  now  occepting  opplicotions  for  positions  this  sumMier.  Our  quoii- 
fied  plocement  counselors  will  review  your  resume,  print  ond  orronge 
for  its  exominotion  by  o  select  group  of  sevcrol  hundred  potentioi 
employers. 

You  moy  specify  ony  desired  category  of  employers  with  whom 
you  desire  interviews.  After  revision,  if  necessary,  your  resume 
will  be  distributed  directly  to  those  employers  of  the  type  you  speci- 
fied. Should  you  not  specify,  your  quolificotions  will  be  brought  to 
the  Attention  of  employers  whom  our  counselors  feel  most  oppropri- 
ote  to  your  background. 

The  registration  fee  of  $5.00  covers  clerical  and  administra- 
tive costs  for  this  program.  All  other  costs  will  be  borne  by  the 
employers. 

Employer  Cotegories:  Yacht  owners.  Farms,  Camps,  Forestry 
services.  Resorts  (east).  Resorts  (west).  Sales,  Industrial  laboratories, 
Phormoceuticals,  Chemical  processors.  Automotive,  Construction  ond 
Aerospoce  Industries. 

INCLUDE   IN    RESUME: 

Name 

Present  address 
Permanent  address 
Educational  level 
Pertinent  work  experience 
Type  of  work  desired 
Dote  ovailable 

Send  typewritten  resume  (one  page)  and  check  for  M.O.  for 
$5.00  to  The  Meredith  Co.,  P.O.   Box  2928,   Phila.,   Pa.    19126. 
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CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES 

Featuring  Rib  Room  Roost  Beef  ond  Succulent  Maine  Lobster 
Call  TWinbrook  9-8700 

For  the  Finest  Dining  Room  Accommodations  —  Cocktails 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in  Waltham 

Route  128  —  Exits  48  ond  48c  at  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL  TERMS   FOR   SPORTS  TEAMS 
Banquet  and  Functio=i  Facilities  for  Up  to  150  Persons 


They  Said  It  Could 
Not  Be  Filmed  I 
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iu«r,-i.    17      Miriam  HopHins  »nd 
^^^;^111m  Letiti«  Roman  m  "Famiy- 

WEST  END  CINEMA 

Opp.  No.  Station-523-4050-Porfcin9  SOc 

CENTER  THEATRE 

Woshington  of  Stuort  St. 


Jim 
Hart's 
Diner 
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Amherst  Dumps  Brandeisy  81-68^ 

« 

For  Judges^  21st  Straight  Loss 

The  Brandeis  cagers  dropped  their  21st   straight   basketball  game,   81-68,   at 
Amherst  last  Wednesday  to  end  the  first  winless  season  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  game  was  the  epitome  of  a  season  of  futility  and  frustration  as  the  Judges 
dissipated  an  eight-point  halftime  lead  against  the  weak  (4-15)  Lord  Jeffs. 

Amherst  came  into  the  game*- 
without  two  of  its  starters  — 


6-6  Ken  Howard  (16  pts.  per 
game)  and  6-5  Bob  Krause  (13 
pts.  per  game)  ruled  out  for 
disciplinary  reasons. 

The  Judges  looked  hungry 
as  the  first  half  opened.  Fresh- 
man Jack  Rovner,  hit  seven  of 
our  first  eight  point.s  and  the 
Blue  &  White  pulled  up  to  a 
10-10  tie  after  six  minutes  of 
play  to  match  an  early  spurt 
by   the    Lord   Jeffs. 

Brandeis  moved  out  to  a 
seven-point  lead  (25-18)  when 
Senior  Co-Caotains  Dave  Ep- 
stein and  Richie  Hymoff  com- 
bined for  key  baskets.  Hymoff 
picked  up  three  quick  fouls  on 
questionable  offensive  calls 
and  Coach  Irv  Olin  sent  in 
soph  Richie  Epstein  to  bring 
the  ball  up. 

As  the  first  half  closed, 
Brandeis  pulled  out  to  a  38-30 
lead  with  Barry  Zimmerman 
innking  a  layup  at  the  buzzer. 
Although  the  Lord  Jeffs  out- 
rebounded  the  Judgfvs  by  ton  in 
the  half,  the  Brandeis  cagers 
made  the  most  of  its  one-and- 
ones  and  looked  on  the  way  to 
number  one. 

Lord  Jeffs  Run 

Amherst  literally  ran  the 
Judges  off  the  court  as  the  sec- 
ond half  opened.  Jack  Keebler 
(17  points)  an<;  Clarke  Sum- 
mers (13)  brought  the  Lord 
Jeffs  within  one  point,  39-40, 
in  three  minutes. 

But  Dave  Jacobson  made  his 
presence  felt  as  he  tapped  in 
three  straight  hoops  to  make 
the  margin  49-43.  Amherst 
streaked  for  five  straight  be- 
fore the  Judges  returned  with 
two  jumpers  by  Zimmerman. 

Sophomore  J.  Lehrman's  lay- 
up  sent  Amherst  into  the  lead, 
58-57,  with  7:40  left.  Steve 
Goldstein  converted  two  free 
throws  for  Brandeis  to  give  us 
a  one-point  margin,    59-58. 


Basketball  Statistics 


Field  Goals     Free  Throws     Rebounds     Points 

S     Atto.       P      S     AttS.       P     Nkr    Avg.  Nbr    Avg. 


B.  Zimmerman, 

G      162  393   .412   76   92 

.826 

108  5.1 

400 

19.0 

R.  Hymoff,  G 

113   285   .396  89  139 

.640 

83  3.9 

315 

15.0 

S.  Cimino,  F 

56   156   .359  48  97 

.494 

145  7.6 

160 

8.4 

D.  Jacobson,  C 

45   110    .409  44  69 

.647 

105  6.2 

134 

7.9 

J.   Rovner,  F 

45   110   .409  34  50 

.680 

95  4.5 

124 

5.9 

D.  Epstein,  F 

32     89  .359   16  24 

.667 

67  6.7 

80 

8.0 

R.  Epstein,  G 

27     86   .313   16    22 

.727 

24   1.2 

70 

3.7 

J.  Scbwamm,  F 

12     49  .245   10   13 

.769 

37  3.4 

34 

3.1 

S.  Goldstein,  G 

8     24   .333      4     9 

.444 

21    1.1 

20 

1.1 

S.  Heller,  F 

6     16  .375     3     6 

.500 

13    1.8 

15 

2.5 

Others 

11      35   .314     4   18 

.222 

29 

26 

Totals 

Brandeis        517 

1354   .382     344   539   .638 

973 

463     : 

1378 

65.7 

Opponents  666 

1474   .453   363   561   .647 

1163 

55.3 

1698 

80.5 

But    then    the 

roof    fell    in.  i  ond    half 

despite    superior 

Lehrman  and  guard  Jeff  Stan- 
iels  —  with  four  personal  fouls 
apiece  —  spearheaded  the  Lord 
Jeff  drive.  In  two  minutes 
Brandeis  fell  to  a  71-59  disad- 
vantage as  Amherst  scored  13 
straight  points  and  gathered-in 
numerous  rebounds. 

It  was  all  anticlimactic  after 
this. 

Judges  Impotency 

Brandeis  went  for  seven 
minutes  without  scoring  a  field 
goal  and  scored  only  four  free 
throws  while  Amherst  scored 
19  points.  The  Judges  were  out- 
rebounded  34  to  13  in  the  sec- 


height. 

High  man  for  Amherst  was 
Lehrman  with  21.  Richter  had 
11  points  and  15  rebounds  for 
the  Lord  Jeffs  while  Keebler 
had  17  and  Summers  13. 

Jacobson  was  tops  for  Bran- 
deis with  16  points  and  ten  -e- 
bounds.  Zimmerman  collected 
his  400th  point  of  the  season  as 
he  hit  for  15.  Rovner  had  13.  11 
in  the  opening  half.  Dave  Ep- 
stein and  Hymoff.  in  their 
Brandeis  finale,  had  seven  and 
s  i  X  apiece.  Richie  Epstein 
chipped  in  seven  and  Goldy 
four. 

Pete  Weiner 


Richie  Cohen  Places  1st 
In  NE  Fencing  Tourney 


By  RIC  USLANER 

Brandeis  finally  came  up 
with  a  winner  Saturday,  and  a 
big  winner  at  that.  Richie 
Cohen  took  the  saber  cham- 
pionship in  the  New  England 
Fencing  Tournament,  the  only 
high  point  of  the  tourney  for 
the  Judges. 

At  the  last  practice  before 
the  meet,  fencing  coach  Marty 
Martinian  felt  that  his  foilers 
*'could  w  h  i  p  s  a  w  the  whole 
Cohen   took    the   saber 


but   Brandeis   failed   to 
in   any  of  the   other 


thing." 

crown, 

place 

events.  The  Judges  finished 

fourth  out  of  six  teams  in  the 

tourney,    behind    Trinity.    MIT 

and  Harvard  and  ahead  of  Holy 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789  Moin  Street 

WALTHAM 

Open  5  A.M.   Close  9:00  P.M. 
Forking  in  Reor 


Cross  and  Bradford-Durfee. 

Cohen  won  9  and  lost  only 
1  in  his  winning  effort.  He  de- 
feated two  fencers  each  from 
MIT,  Harvard,  Holy  Cross,  and 
Bradford-Durfee.  He  split  de- 
cisions with  the  Trinity  fenc- 
ers. 

John  Jacobs  sprained  his 
hand  Saturday  in  his  last  col- 
lege foiling  competition.  The 
Larchmont,  N.Y.  senior  posted 
a  3-5  record  in  the  tournament. 

The  fencers  fell  only  one  win 
short  of  a  break-even  season 
this  year  winning  six  and  los- 
ing seven  meets.  Among  the 
Judges'  victories  were  the  con- 
tests against  Norwich,  Yeshiva, 
Holy  Cross  and  Bradford-Dur- 
fee. 

Martinian  expressed  opti- 
mism over  next  year's  pros- 
pects. The  coach  compared  this 
year's  squad  to  the  one  for  the 
'65-'66  season,  ''They're  all 
freshmen  and  sophomores  now. 
We  lost  4  bouts  by  1  point.  You 
can't  go  wrong  with  that."  He 
cited  Cohen,  John  Kalish  and 
Dick  Steinberg  as  his  three 
outstanding  foilers  this  season. 
Cohen  paced  the  Brandeis  team 
with  a  33-6  regular  season  rec- 
ord. 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.    —    TW  3-9450    —     Paul  Smith 


SPORT  SHORTS 

The  spring  teams  are  in  full 
swing  now  as  the  new  season 
is  less  than  a  month  away. 

The  baseball  team  held  its 
opening  meeting  today  and 
practice  begins  tomorrow.  Any- 
one interested  in  joining  the 
team  should  contact  Coach 
John  Hughes. 

The  golf  team,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Coach  Foxy  Flu- 
mere,  will  hold  its  opening 
meeting  tomorrow  at  4  p.m.  in 
Flumere's  office. 

The  lacrosse   team  has  been 

practicing   since   March    1.    All 

interested  students  should  con- 
tact Coach  Matt  Sgan  immedi- 
ately. 

•  *  • 

The  Brandeis  wrestlers  fared 
none  too  well  in  New  England 
championships  last  weekend  as 
only  Ron  Weinger  and  Joel 
Markowitz  reached  the  second 
round.  The  wrestlers  will  be 
guided  by  a  new  coach  next 
season  as  Charlie  Smith  is  leav- 
ing Brandeis. 

I     WEST  END     \ 
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U-HAUL 

TRUCKi  and  TRAILERS 

ECONO.   CAR 
CAR   RENTALS 

809  Main  Street 

(Comer  of  Bacon) 
W\LTHAM.   MASS. 
TWinbrook   3-9338 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


A  Perspectiye 


Pete  Weiner 


"The  Judges  outplayed,  outran  and  outrebounded 
Amherst  throughout  the  game.  Brandeis  led  by  24  at  12:40 
and  wound  up  on  top,  97-81.  Riding  the  crest  of  their 

two-game    winning   streak   the^|, 

Judges    look    ahead    cautiously 


to  next  year 

So  I  said  last  year  in  this 
column.  There  was  an  air  of 
cautious  optimism.  It  was 
quickly  dispelled  as  the  1964-65 
hoop  season  opened. 

Things  went  from  bad  to 
worse — in  fact,  we're  at  rock 
bottom  when  it  comes  to  bas- 
ketball at  Brandeis.  And  things 
look  worse  for  next  year. 

There  are  many  reasons  why 
Brandeis  completed  its  first 
winless  season  in  school  his- 
tory. 

I  hope,  in  the  following  series 
of  articles,  to  evaluate  the 
team's  performance  this  year, 
the  prospects  for  next  year,  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  the  de- 
cline of  Brandeis  basketball 
fortunes  in  the  past  five  years, 
and  perhaps  some  concrete  sug- 
gestions on  why  and  how  we 
should  alleviate  the  situation. 

This  year  we  started  the  year 
out  with  far-fetched  hopes  of 
a  .500  season.  We  knew  we 
weren't  going  to  beat  Boston 
College  or  Assumption,  but  we 
would  fight — and  did! 

First  the  loss  of  several  key 
players  before  the  season  hurt 
heavily.  Dave  Epstein,  a  team 
leader,  missed  the  first  ten 
games  with  a  ruptured  spleen 
and  did  not  return  to  form  un- 
till  the  last  few  weeks.  Steve 
Heller,  perhaps  the  player  with 
the  greatest  potential,  was  kept 
out  of  action  all  season  with  a 
physical  disorder. 

The  basic  fact  behind  Bran- 
deis' 0-21  record  is  not  that  the 
players  did  not  play  up  to  their 
potential  in  some  games  but  that 
there  never  was  that  much  po- 
tential. 

All  the  Way 

I  can  only  suggest  that  per- 
haps the  attitude  of  the  team 
had  much  to  do  with  the  rec- 
ord. It's  hard  to  lay  the  blame 
for  this  year  on  the  team  or  the 
coach.  The  coach,  in  my  opin- 
ion, could  have  done  more  to 
correct  the  attitude  of  the  team 
—  the  "who  gives  a  damn,' 
"why  bother,"  and  the  like. 
Perhaps  a  little  more  discipline 
might  have  helped. 

Once  we  reached  the  0-10 
mark,  one  just  had  the  feeling 
we  would  go  all  the  way.  It's 
ridiculous  to  pick  out  any  par- 
ticular game  and  say  we  should 
have  won — or  that  the  coach 
should  have  done  this  or  that. 

But  the  bare  facts  stand  out 
— we  lost  every  one  of  those  21 
games — whether  we  were  lead- 
ing at  the  half  or  not.  Brandeis 
is  a  loser — all  the  way. 

What  can  we  look  for  next 
year?  Another  season  without 
any  wins?  Will  Brandeis  once 
again — particularly  the  basket- 
ball team — become  the  object 
of  abuse,  humiliation  and  frus- 
tration? 

No  Hope 

Taking  a  look  at  next  year's 
returning  players — what  hope 
is  there?  Not  much  for  sure. 
There  may  be  no  seniors  on  the 
squad  —  Santo  Cimino,  Steve 
Heller  and  Mike  Leiderman  are 
doubtful. 

As  for  the  prospective  jun- 
iors —  Barry  Zimmerman  will 
have  to  be  the  club  leader 
Barry  is  a  good  ball  player — 
he  had  400  points  this  season 
and  was  the  club's  leading 
scorer  at  a  19.0  clip — but  he's 
only  5-11  and  still  has  to  learn. 

Richie  Epstein  could  develop 
into  a  fine  court  leader.  He  has 
the  ability  and  the  desire.  Steve 


Goldstein  has  his  height  going 
against  him  but  might  still 
prove  valuable.  And  then  we 
have  Eric  Epstein,  Gerry  Katz 
and  Dave  Gordon  to  round  out 
the  juniors. 

Both  Jack  Rovner  and  Dave 
Jacobson  oflfer  hope  for  next 
year.  The  freshmen  duo  were 
rushed  too  early  this  year  into 
starring  roles.  Rovner  has 
shown  the  fight  and  scoring 
ability  in  the  last  few  games 
and  will  be  a  valuable  starter 
next  year.  Jacobson  has  to 
learn  to  use  his  hands  but  can 
jump  and  proved  tough  under 
the  boards.  Many  coaches,  in- 
cluding Dick  Dukeshire  of 
Northeastern  and  Woody  Grim- 
shaw  of  Tufts,  singled  out  Ja- 
cobson  as  the  outstanding 
young  pr^pect  in  the  small 
college  circuit  this  winter. 

Where  does  this  leave  us— 
with  a  5-11  and  a  6-2  forward, 
a  6-5  center,  and  a  5-10  and  a 
5-6  guard,  with  little  or  no  re- 
serves. Will  this  team  be  able 
to  go  out  against  bigger  oppo- 
nents and  win? 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  saying 
— wait  till  the  freshmen  come 
in.  Two  or  three  good  ballplay- 
ers entering  next  year  will  not 
help  us.  We  are  in  dire  straits 
— and  something  must  be  done. 

In  my  opinion,  freshmen 
should  learn  the  fundamentals 
of  basketball  and  college  play 
before  they  are  cast  in  a  star- 
ring role.  The  players  should- 
n't have  to  start  and  face  the 
pressure  and  tension,  as  well  as 
the  handicaps,  of  going  against 
seasoned  varsity  opponents. 

Ten  Athletes 

The  only  way  we  are  going 
to  have  a  good  team  in  two  or 
three  years  (I'd  rather  forget 
this  year  and  perhaps  next 
year) — is  to  bring  in  ten  fresh- 
men athletes  for  the  next  few 
years.  Only  if  we  do  this  will 
varsity  basketball  have  a  prom- 
ising future  at  Brandeis. 

I  am  not  advocating  athletic 
scholarships  —  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Just  give  the  student- 
athlete  an  incentive  and  a  rea- 
son to  come  to  Brandeis — not 
the  all-powerful  buck  —  and 
I'm  sure  we  can  attract  him. 
Ten  athletes,  out  of  a  male 
freshman  class  of  230,  is  four 
per  cent.  And  we  would  have 
a  base  to  work  with  in  basket- 
ball and  other  varsity  sports. 

The  athletic  office  has  made 
a  sincere  attempt  to  attract  stu- 
dent-athletes to  Brandeis. 
Coach  Olin  and  Mrs.  McKinney 
have  spent  endless  hours  mail- 
ing out  letters  to  prospective 
students.  The  rest  is  up  to  the 
admissions'  office  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Last  year  several  stu- 
dent-athletes were  accepted-^, 
only  two  came  to  Brandeis. 
Why?  What  do  the  other 
s  c  h  o  ols  offer  that  Brandeis 
doesn't?  I  think  the  problem 
lies  in  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  athletics  at  our  liberal 
arts  university.  If  Brandeis  is 
going  to  compete  with  Wesley- 
an,  Williams.  Swarthmore.  or 
Tufts  in  athletics,  as  well  as 
academics,  an  effort  must  be 
made  now  to  change  our  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  ad- 
ministration realize  the  dire 
state  of  athletics,  witness  our 
0-21  record,  and  the  growing 
concern  within  the  student 
body,  the  alumni,  and  the  pub- 
lic. 


CHARLESBANK 

DELI  and   RESTAURANT 

NEAR   THE   COOP 

NEW  YORK  STYLE  SANDWICHES 

SAVE   MONEY   WITH   $5.00  MEAL  TICKETS 

Open   Till   Midnighf   7    Doys   o   Week 

Toke   Out   Service   Available 


STUDENT  COUNCIL  AGENDA 
MARCH    17 

MAILMAN    113—600   P.M. 

6:00-7:00:  Student  Activities 
Fee  Collection  vote,  CIC  Con- 
stitution, Judges  Advocates, 
Orphan  Doy. 

Committee  Chairmanships 


7:00:   Athletic 

7:15:    Charity 
Week 

7:30:   Creative 
Arts  Week 

7:45:    EPC 

8:15:    Elec- 
tions 

8:30:    Films 

8:45:   Gen  Ed  S 


10:30:    Wien 


9:00:  Hand- 
book 

9:15:  Hous- 
ing 

9:30:    Librory 

9:40:    NSA 
9:50:    Orien- 
tation Week 
10:10:    Public- 
ity 
10:20:    Social 


SBR  Gives 
Rep  Place 
To  Kopolow 

In  its  decision  of  March  12, 
the  Student  Board  of  Review 
upheld  Louis  Kopolow's  right 
to  his  Council  seat  as  Sopho- 
more representative  and  estab- 
lished a  precedent  for  its  hand- 
ling of  contested  Student  Coun- 
cil elections. 

The  case  was  brought  to 
the  court  by  James  Col- 
man  '67,  who  alleged  that 
Kopolow  violated  election  reg- 
ulations by  examining  the  vot- 
ing list  at  the  voting  place.  Col- 
man  also  maintained  that  a  sign 
displayed  at  the  polling  place 
gave  Kopolow  a  clear  advan- 
tage. Lastly  the  plaintiff  stated 
that  the  absentee  ballots  cast 
after  the  opening  of  the  polls 
were  counted  illegally.  Kopo- 
low came  in  third  in  the  elec- 
tion by  a  margin  of  three  votes 

On  the  first  point  contested 
by  Colman,  SBR  decided  that 
while  Koplow  may  have 
violated  the  rules  by  look- 
ing at  the  voting  list,  he  could 
have  received  no  spccilic  ad- 
vantages to  the  extent  of  alter- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  election. 
The  sign,  Colman  maintained, 
gave  his  opponent  direct  ad- 
vantage, but  SBR  decided  that 
it  "cannot  rely  on  broad  prin- 
ciples: it  must  limit  its  inquiry 
to  violations  of  specific  regula- 
tions." On  the  final  issue,  the 
counting  of  absentee  ballots, 
SBR  denied  Colman's  request 
for  additional  time  to  gather 
more  evidence. 

The  importance  of  this  deci- 
sion rests  on  the  precedent  es- 
tablished by  SBR  for  consider- 
ing an  election,  and  its  estab- 
lishing of  specific  criteria  upon 
which  an  election  would  be  in- 
validated. The  criterion  is  the 
explicit  proof  of  an  election 
rule  infraction  which  gives  one 
candidate  a  specific  advantage. 
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BRANDEIS  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY  PROTEST 

Federal  Building:  in  Post  Office  Square,  Boston. 


violence  in   Selma,  Alabama  before   the 


Brandeis  Students  Jailed, 
One  Hurt  in  Boston  Sit-in 

Eleven  Brandeis  students  were  arrested,  and  one,  Bob  Zellner,  was  injured  by 
police  after  a  sit-in  before  the  United  States  Attorney's  Ollice  in  the  Federal' Building 
was  disi>ersed  at  10  p.m.  Saturday  by  United  States  marshals. 

The  sit-in  be^^an  during  the  morninj?  of  Friday,  March  12  when  approximately 
.35  students  from  various  colleges  in  the  Boston  area  occupied  the  first  and  eleventh 
floors  of  the  Federal  building  in  downtown  Boston.  As  the  news  of  the  sit-in  demon- 
stration spread.  150  other  students  joined  the  protest,  which  was  directed  against  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  government  to  protect  the  Negro  citizens  of  Selma,  Alabama. 
Among  this  group  of  200  were  about  25  Brandeis  students. 

The  demonstrators  had  originally  hoped  to  maintain  the  sit-in  until  a  Federal 
protective  force  was  sent  into  Alabama,  or  until  the  SN(^C  leadership,  under  whose  aus- 
pices the  sit-in  was  organized,  sent  the  group  to  another  site.  However,  being  carried 
out  of  the  building  was  a  "recognized  possibility"    from   the   beginning,   and,   after   an 


RETRACTION: 
Tile  facts  included  in  the 
Henry  Aiken  article   in  last 
week's  JUSTICE   were  sub- 
stantially incorrect. 

The  announcement  was 
based  on  unofficial  informa- 
tion. We  apologize  for  not 
having  consulted  an  official 
source  before  publication. 


Late  Developments 

Local 


Tlie  NSM  has  initiated  two 
new  demonstrations  on  behalf 
oi  the  Negroes  of  Selma,  Ala. 
Buses  will  leave  Sherman  Stu- 
dent Center  at  9  p.m.  tonight 
for  one  day  of  demonstrtions  in 
Washington.  Around-the-clock 
picketing  of  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Boston  will  begin  at  10 
p.m.,  and  will  continue  until 
Federal  protection  is  sent  to  the 
demonstrators  in  Alabama. 
*  *  * 

President  Abram  Sachar, 
Dean  Clarence  Berger,  Profes- 
sors Bennett,  Berliner,  Preyer, 
Schwart..,  Sommers  and  Ward, 
and  Brandeis  N.S.M.  leader  El- 
len Rayfil  '67  met  yesterday 
and  agreed  to  establish  a  sc'aol- 
arship  fund  in  the  memories  of 
James  Jackson,  a  Negro  shot 
in  Selma,  and  Rev.  James  Reeb, 
the  Boston  minister  killed  in 
Selma.  The  scholarship  fund 
will  each  year  help  a  needy 
high  school  student,  who  has 
*'worked  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
man equality  and  dignity", 
through  Brandeis. 

Money  for  the  scholarship 
fund  will  be  collected  in  part 
from  students  and  faculty.  The 
Administration  has  promised  to 
*'at  least  match"  student-faculty 
funds.  Selection  of  tlie  recipient 
will  be  made  by  a  committee 
of  students,  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators. 


National 

Cliargos  of  'obstructing  free 
foot  passage"  against  3.=)  civil- 
rights  demonstrators,  including 
11  Brandeis  students,  were 
dropped  yesterday  morning  by 
Boston  Judge  A  d  lo  w,  who 
noted  that  "the  public  interest 
would  not  be  served"  by  up- 
holding  the  charges. 

Brandeis  Catholicc  Chaplain 
Richard  Troy  left  for  Selma. 
Ala.,  today.  Approximately  90 
theological  students  from  the 
Boston  area  also  left  for  Selma 
this  evening,  in  order  to  join 
demonstrations   in  that  city. 

*  4>  * 

President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son presented  his  new  voting 
rights  bill  to  Congress  yester- 
day evening.  The  bill  empowers 
the  Attorney  General  vO  request 
the  appointment  of  Federal  reg- 
istrars in  those  states  that 
maintain  literacy  tests  and  reg- 
ister less  than  50%  of  the  vot- 
ing age  population. 

*  *  * 

"^ivil  rights  demonstrations 
were  turned  back  again  yester- 
day in  their  attempt  to  march 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  Police  threats  to  in- 
stitute a  policy  of  mass  arrests 
did  not  materialize.  No  further 
c:  ualtics  were  reported  from 
Selma. 


mltimatimi    from    United    States^ 
Attorney   Garrety  to   leave   tiie  i 
building    by    10    p  m.    Saturday 
was  disregarded  by  tlie  demon-  | 
sirdtors.    Federal    Marshals    !)(•-' 
gan  to  drag  and  carry  the  non- 
resisting   students   from   the 
building. 

Ejection 

Some  of  the  first  people 
ejected  were  joined  by  pickets 
in  sitting  immediately  in  front 
of  the  doors  to  the  building,  in 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  ejec- 
tions from  being  carried  out. 
Approximately  35  students  in 
this  group  were  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  "obstructing  free 
foot  passage,"  a  misdemeanor, 
and    were   driven    in    paddy- 


Council  To 
Act  on  Fee 
Controversy 

The  newly  elected  Student 
Council,  holding  its  lirst  formal 
meeting  last  Wednesday  night, 
postponed  a  decision  until  next 
week's  meeting  on  whether  to 
request  the  administration  to 
resume  collection  of  the  Stu- 
dent Activities  Fee.  The  fee, 
which  is  presently  collected  by 
the  Council,  provides  almost 
the  entire  income  of  the  stu- 
dent government. 

The  plan  would  have  the  ad- 
ministration collect  the  activ- 
ities payment  as  part  of  the 
mandatory  matriculation  fee. 
This  had  been  the  procedure 
until  last  summer,  when  the 
administration  abruptly  ter- 
minated its  collection  of  the 
SAF  forcing  Council  to  levy 
the  fee  on  its  own.  The  Bloch 
plan  however,  arranged  in  con- 
junction with  Dean  Morrissey, 
dillers  frotn  previous  arrange- 
ments in  that,  under  this  pro- 
posal. Council  would  maintain 
compk'te  fiscal  autonomy  in 
handling  the  funds  colledcd 

After  over  two  hours  of  heat- 
ed debate,  a  pollin,^;  of  the 
Council  repealed  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  were 
opposed  to  the  Bloch  plan.  Joe 
Shiildiner,  '66,  then  moved  to 
table  the  entire  proposal  pend- 
ing a  sampling  of  student  opin- 
ion by  Council  me  m  b  e  r  s 
through  a  .series  of  dorm  meet- 
ings held  this  week  The  vote 
on  this  motion  was  6-G-l.  Pres- 
ident Bloch  broke  the  tie  by 
voting  to  table  The  di.scussion 
will  be  resumed  at  the  next 
meeting  of  Council,  tomorrtiw 
night  at  6:00  p  in  in  Mailman 
Hall. 

On  Sunday,  however,  Dean 
Morri.s.sey  refu.sed  comment  on 
whether  Council  would  be  al- 
lowed to  maintain  con- 
trol of  the  m  o  n  e  y  if 
(ConVmui'd  on  Page  G) 


Brandeis  Teachers  Aid 
Waltliam  School  System 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


On  Saturday  evening, 
March  13,  two  Watertown 
boys  were  arrested  by  Wal- 
tham  police  in  suite  209  in 
East  quadrangle.  They  had 
been  caught,  along  with  one 
other  boy  (who  got  away) 
stealing  several  valuable 
items  from  the  suite.  About 
ten  Brandeis  boys  captured 
the  two  thieves  after  a  brief 
.scullle  and  recovered  the 
stolen  goods.  Security  and 
the  Waltham  police  arrived 
together,  about  fifteen  minu- 
tes after  they  had  been 
called  by  the  students.  The 
two  prisoners  were  handed 
over  to  the  police,  who 
praised  the  Brandeis  boys 
for  their  remarkable  "team 
effort." 


nrandeis  faculty  member.^  are 

Waltham  School  System  to  improve 

'rcj^ram. 


now  working  with  the 

proKiains  there.  The 
*Talent  Hank"  Pr(>Kram,  under  whose  auspices  this  effort 
is  conducted,  was  established  last  October  by  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Five  of  the  faculty  started  the  program:  Dr.  Tieonard 

Levy  in    History,   Dr    Gjerding,4. . 

Science,     Dr.     Irwin 


Olson  in 
Weil  and  Dr.  Harry  Zohn  in 
Foreign  Languages  and  Dr. 
Robert  Koff  in  Music.  Faculty 
participation  in  the  program  is 
completely   voluntary. 

The  project  is  already  oper- 
ating in  some  areas  at  the  High 
School,  and  plans  are  l>eing 
made  to  extend  it.  Waltham 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
James  Fitzgerald  said  last  Fri- 
day that  there  will  be  a  meet- 
ing this  week  with  Waltham 
School  people  and  Special 
A.ssistant  to  the  President  Larry 
Kane,  to  further  delineate  and 
develop   the   program. 

The  S<jcial  Studies  Depart- 
ment, which  is  working  with 
Dr.  Milton  Vanger  to  develop  a 
semester  course  in  Latin  Am- 
erican Studies,  is  an  example 
of  how  tile  program  can  work. 
Miss  McCollough,  Chairman  of 
the  Social  Studies  Dciiartmcnt. 
sees  the  problems  as  being  one 


of  discovering  an  approach  to 
the  subject.  So  far.  Dr.  Vanger 
has  furnished  the  High  School 
with  an  extensive  bibliography 
and  has  brought  people  from 
other  fields  to  talk  with  the 
staff.  It  is  ho|)ed  that  at  least 
part  of  the  cour.se  will  be  ready 
for  use  next  fall.  Future  plans 
call  for  a  similar  semester 
course  to  be  developed  for 
Southeast   Asian   Studies. 

Other  Departments  seem  to 
be  more  concerned  with  trying 
to  fit  Brandeis  faculty  in  as 
lecturers,  and  even  more  than 
this,  in  sending  their  best  stu- 
dents to  Brandeis  for  cour.ses. 
Many  of  the  people  on  the  High 
Sciiool  faculty  seem  uncom- 
fortable a  I)  o  u  t  approaching 
Brandeis  faculty  members  too 
often.  They  seem  to  feel  that 
it  wouk'  be  improper  and  pre- 
sumptuous of  them  to  be  too 
aggressive. 
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Students'  Activities  Fee 

President  Frank  Bloch  has  suggested  to  Dean  Morris- 
sey  that  the  administration  take  over  the  collection  of  the 
activities  tee.  This  suKKt^J^tion  was  prompted  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations:  1.  Collection  of  the  fee  is  a  purely 
clerical  task,  and  as  long  as  the  administration  does  not 
increase  its  control  over  student  affairs  as  a  result  of 
assuming  this  responsibility,  it  should  do  so.  This  would 
permit  ('ouncil  to  spend  its  time  on  more  imjKjrtant  issues, 
|)articularly  the  revitalization  of  student  activities.  After 
the  activities  were  "revitalized"  we  would  again  take  over 
collection  of  the  fee.  2.  If  the  administration  collected  the 
fee,  close  to  100*/«  would  in  fact  be  collecte<l,  thereby  per- 
mitting maximum  allocations.  3.  Enforcement — a  problem 
if  Council  collect e<l  the  fee — wouhl  >)e  entirely  unnecessary 
if  the   administration   did   the  job. 

The  first  consideration  is  mistaken  on  four  counts.  Dean 
Morrissey  has  said  that  if  collection  becomes  an  administra- 
tive responsibility,  the  administration  will  lay  down  restrictions 
cm  how  the  money  is  used.  To  use  his  own  image,  if  daddy 
is  gomj»  to  collect  iht  kiddies'  money  he  will  have  to  decide 
how  it  is  spent.  It  is  therefore  wrong  to  suppose  that  there  will 
l3e  n«  administrative  controls  accompanyin-g  administrative  col- 
lection. Furthermore  even  if  Dean  Morrissey  satisfies  Mr.  Blochs 
condition  that  a  written  guarantee  be  submitted  to  council  stat- 
ing that  the  administration  will  exercise  no  financial  controls  on 
activities,  does  it  follow  that  this  guarantee  in  any  way  binds  the 
administration?  We  rwed  not  describe  the  hypocrisy  that  has  at 
times  characterized  administration  policies  in  student  affairs. 
•*Presssures  from  above"  can  force  a  retraction  of  any  such 
guarantee,  and  if  a  retraction  is  made  students  wouJd  be  left 
penniless  and  powerless. 

Mr.  Bloch  maintain*  that  only  after  activities  are  revital- 
ized, are  made  "going  concerns,"  should  the  students  re^jume 
collecting  the  fee.  Once  the  activities  are  well  organized,  he 
says,  problems  of  coll(K.'tion  and  enforcement  will  be  minimized, 
and  we  should  therefore  wait  a  year.  It  is,  however,  naive  to 
hope>  there  will  be  a  sudden  change  in  the  "vitality"  of  Bran- 
deis  activities;  it  is  questionable  how  much  council  alone  can 
improve    t.he   situation.    We    have   heard    promises   such    as    this 

before  and  have  yet  to  see  any  positive  results.  Collection  and 
enforcement  are  the  major  problems  created  by  student  collec 

tion.  yet  the  clerical  aspects  of  these  problems  will  remain  no 
matter  how  long  we  wait.  Finally,  student  collection  can  serve 
as  exactly  the  kind  of  catalyst  nee<led  to  increase  student  in- 
volvement in  campus  affairs;  student  collection  of  the  fee  can 
be  used  to  revitalize  student  activities.  Delegating  responsibility 
in  collection  and  subsequent  enforcement  to  club  and  class 
©flRcers  will  necessarily  draw  them  closer  to  Council.  This  large 
group  can  be  instrumental  in  encouraging  active  student  par- 
ticipation in  the  general  activities  program  and  also  can  mini- 
nnize  the  administrative  responsibilities  now  envisaged  to  be 
the  burden  of  just  the  Student  Council. 

The  second  and  third  considerations  are  factually  correct; 
their  implications,  however,  require  examination.  Council  needs 
only  90%  of  the  projected  total  to  carry  on  a  full  activities 
program.  This  fact  was  proven  this  year.  Mr.  Bloeh  himself 
believes  that  this  percentage  could  be  collected,  but  not  under 
the  present  system  of  enforcement.  He  thinks  that  many  people 
will  not  pay  the  fee,  thmhing  that  they  will  be  able  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  As  a  result  efficient  collection  would  be 
impossible.  We  suggest  that  if  council— together  with  class  and 
club  officers — organize  and  carry  through  a  strict  enforcement 
program,  this  selfish  attitude  would  no  longer  be  a  significant 
problem  and  that  the  required  amount  could  then  be  collected. 

If  council  decides  to  continue  collecting  the  lee,  activity 
autonomy  would  continue  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  students, 
the  council  would  become  a  stronger  institution,  and  students 
would  gain  a  greater  sense  of  irwolvement  in  campus  activities. 
Dean  Morrissey  does  not  think  we  should  give  up  this  responsi- 
bility. And  iw  once,  wc  agree. 


Editorial 

In  Praise  of  Action 

Father  Richard  Troy,  Catholic  chaplain  at  Brandei«,  joined  the  protestors  at 
the  Federal  Building  sit-in  this  weekend.  Tie  saw  to  the  needs  and  comforts  of  dtmon- 
strators,  obtaining  liaskets  of  fruit  and  radios,  and  carrying  messages.  He  provided  the 
protestors  with  ccmp^inionship  throughout. 

Dr.  Daniel  Bennett  of  the  Philosophy  Department  likewise  spent  moet  of  the 
weekend  with  the  demonstrators  in  Boston.  Friday,  he  brought  70  box  lunches,  s^n^ 
Saturday    he    supplied    200 
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sandwiches 

Associate  Dean  of  Students 
Leonard  Zion  was  with  demon- 
strators on  Friday  night.  He 
returned  Saturday  morning  to 
conduct  religious  services. 
Through   him    bail   was   posted 


for  the  Brandeis  students  who 
were  arrested.  He  also  met 
Judge  Adlow  a  little  be- 
the    judge    dismissed    the 


with 

lore 

case. 

In 
moil 


The  Stu<lent  Serytce  iuMMi 
h«s  storted  on  Odd  Job  seryicc, 
which  will  act  os  a  cleorinf 
hoMse,  matching  skills  of  Bron- 
deis  students  with  odd  jobs  of- 
fered by  professors,  Wolthoni 
merchonts,  ond  other  students. 
Anyone  in  the  odd  iob  morket  is 
urged  to  register  9f  the  Student 
Service  Burcou.  Those  who  wont 
work  should  leove  their  nome, 
phone  number,  time  ovoiloble, 
mnd  type(s)  of  job.  Similorly, 
those  who  ore  offering  fobs  shculd 
leove  their  name,  phone  number, 
time  needed,  ond  type(s)  of  iob 
offered. 


the  current  political  tur- 
the  lines  of  dis-tinction 
between  those-in-the-right  and 
those-in-the-wrong,  and  the 
question  of  what  extreme  of 
action  exceeds  appropriate  ac- 
tion are  not  clear-cut  questions. 
Studen-ts  have  a  unique  per- 
spective from  which  to  judge 
issues,  giving  greatest  weight, 
in  their  evaluations,  to  ques- 
tions of  principle.  We  have  lit- 
tle to  risk,  and  little  reason  to 
modify  our  demands  for  equity. 
In  the  world  of  the  employed, 
there  are  other  factors  which 
influence  political  appraisals, 
of  practicality  where  it  seems 
m  opposition  to  principle. 
These  are  not  easy  nor  even 
obvious   difficulties   in   decision 


making.  Many  liberals  have  be- 
come entangled  in  such  com- 
plexities and  in  the  process 
have  been  rendered  socially 
impotent.  It  is  therefore,  es- 
pecially commendable  and  im- 
pressive to  see  three  adult 
members  of  the  community 
here  coming  across  with  signifi- 
cant contributions  in  support 
of  the  extra-legal  sit-in  at  the 
Federal   Building. 


Cholmondeley's  Schednlc 

Thursday,  March  18  at  10:0C 
Howie    Barkan 

Friday   March    19   at   9:3« 
Dick  and  Mimi  Farina 


Saturda,   March 
Tony  Saletan 


2«  at  9:3tt 


Thursday,  March  25  at  10:00 
John   Landau 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


ri%  and  ^pirii 


There  seems  to  be  quite  a 
flurry  of  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture of  sports  at  Brandeis.  Pete 
Weiner  and  Lloyd  Michaels 
have  stated  their  support  for 
the  giving  of  greater  import- 
ance to  sports  at  the  Univer- 
sity. They  see  the  current 
sports  situation  as  one  which 
will  yield  complete  student 
apathy  and  lack  of  pride  in 
their  school.  They  feel  that  the 
recruiting  of  scholastically 
qualified  athletes  could  solve, 
or  at  least  minimize  the  effects 
of  this   problem. 

They  cite  the  results  shown 
at  other  scliools.  such  as  Am- 
herst, B  o  w  d  o  i  n,  Williams, 
Swarthmore  and  Wesleyan, 
which  have  retained  their  high 
academic  standards  and  in- 
crt^ased  their  prestige  by  en- 
gaging qualified  athletes.  This 
argument,  I  believe,  is  valid 
when  one  tries  to  argue  against 
athleticism  on  a  c  a  d  e  m  i  c 
grounds,  as  the  Administration 
did,  and  rightly  so,  when  it 
abolished  footbiill.  The  fact 
that  some  of  the  Brandeis  grid- 
iron repre.sentatives  did  not 
fare  well  in  the  classrooms  is 
not  sufficient  reason  to  reject 
all  recruiting:  it  is  only  suffi- 
cient to  demand  a  more  rigor- 
ous standard   of  admissions. 

Ivy    League? 

However,  Brandeis  is  not 
Ivy  League;  it  does  not  want 
to  be  Ivy  League;  it  should 
not  be  Ivy  League.  Because 
Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth  — 
or  even  Swarthmore  or  Wes- 
leyan —  does  something  is  no 
reason  why  Brandeis  should 
play  "follow  the  leader."  Per- 
hajXF  it  is  time  for  Brandeis  to 
take  a  position  of  leadership 
for  a  change  It  is  not  an  estab- 
lished maxim  that  a  school  can- 
not survive  without  recruiting 
athletes. 

The  best  argument  against 
Lloyd  Michaels'  proposed  plan 
of  creating  interest  in  Brandeis 
among  athletes  just  by  send- 
ing out  letters  with  five  cents 
of  postage  is  the  following: 
Whenever  a  decision  to  admit 
one  of  thc^e  scholar-athletes 
who  had  not  been  interested  in 
Brandeis  before  the  letter  or 
the  pep  talk  by  an  alumnus  or 
friend  of  Brandeis,  or  even  a 
coach,  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions has  tc)  reject  the  applica- 
tion of  another  qualified  can- 
candidate  perhaps  even  one 
more  qualified  Or  it  may 
choose  the  sdiolar-athlete  over 
someone  with  neiuly  equal 
qualifications  who  had  really 
wanted  to  come  here  and  who 
needed  no  pep  talk  or  letter. 
The  pri<e  seems  minute,  except 
when  you  put  yourself  in  the 
position  of  having  been  reject- 
ed   for    such    reasons. 

As  to  spirit,  Brandeis  again 


should  divorce  itself  from  the 
ivy-covered  tradition.  Brandeis 
spirit  is  not  Ivy  League  spirit, 
nor  is  it  suitable  to  any  other 
single  typt>  in  the  country.  It 
is  unique,  and  I  feel  that  the 
school  is  the  better  for  it,  al- 
though its  manifestation  is  all 
too   often    weak    and   obscure. 

School   Pride 

The  Brandeis  spirit  is  (or, 
perhaps  I  should  say.  .should 
be)  one  of  respect  for  the  insti- 
tution for  what  it  gives  you, 
for  the  type  of  individual  inr.t 
it  molds  you  into.  Such  a  spirit 
is  not  a  sports  spirit;  it  is  one 
that  should  bt>  with  you  con- 
stantly. 

Of  course  intercollegiate 
athletics  should  be  maintained, 
but  sports  should  serve  the 
needs  of  the  student  body,  not 
the  alumni.  And  I  feef  that 
Brandeis  sports  are  now  orient- 
ed towards  that  goal  and 
should  continue  to  be  Tne 
basketball  games,  especially 
those  of  Saturday  nights,  are 
attended  by  far  more  lans  than 
critics  of  the  sports  program 
here  are  willing  to  admit. 
Student    Answer 

Tlie  problem  as  J  see  it  is 
not  one  of  recruiting  athletes, 
nor  is  it  one  of  instilling  spirit 
into  the  student  body.  The  pro- 
blem is  the  increasing  pressure 
put  on  the  Administration  to 
either  foster  this  spirit  or  to 
give  up  athletics  for  gwd.  This 
is  not  an  administrative  prob- 
lem; it  is  one  the  students  must 
resolve  by  themselves.  I  think 
the  best  answer  the  students 
can  arrive  at  is  to  accept  athle- 
tics as  "sports."  not  as  big  col- 
lege business.  When  a  more  re- 
laxed attitude  is  fostered  and 
when  the  pressure  to  show 
one  s  spirit  is  removt^d  then 
and  only  then.  I  believe,  will 
a  truly  representative  .student 
spirit  emerge  from  its  forced 
confines. 

Rie    Tslaner 

Tlir  111'  n«^p«»rtw 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Committee  for  an  Ideal 
Campus  would  like  to  set  in 
more  specific  terms  what  we 
last  week  called  "disturbing 
trends  in  educational  policy" 
at  Brandeis  (See  Justice, 
March  9). 

The  University  deserts  the 
educational  ideal  whenever 
public  prestige  is  valued  above 
the  search  for  truth.  One  may 
point  to  the  growing  power  of 
professors  whose  forte  is  pub- 
lishing books  while  avoiding 
contact  with  time-consuming 
undergraduates.  The  prestige 
professors  are  replacing  the 
dedicated  teachers  and  the  out- 
spoken heretics;  they  are  con- 
vertmg  their  departments  into 
elbcient,    inexpensive  iactorie* 


w^hose  products  are  standard 
lectures,  teaching  assistants, 
curriculum  regimentation,  and 
uncontroversial  subject  matter. 
The  CIC  has  tried  to  help 
those  instructors  who  are  still 
interested  in  working  with  un- 
dergraduates in  small  classes. 
Unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion finds  seminar  classfs  un- 
impressive, expensive,  and  dif- 
ficult to  control. 

How  can  the  situation  be 
remc^died?  Most  importantly, 
creative  students  and  dedicated 
teachers  have  got  to  stick  to- 
gether and  keep  the  under- 
graduate departments  free 
from  outside  control.  Once  this 
is  achieved  changes  can  be  ex- 
pected. Perhaps  small  sem- 
i  n  a  r  s,  well-paid  instructors, 
novel  coiirses,  creative  educa- 
tional techniques,  and  a  new 
concern  for  undergraduate  edu, 
cation  can  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  at 
Brandeis. 

Various  departments  have  al- 
ready befiun  to  experinunt 
with  giving  students  greater  in- 
dependence, a  more  intriguing 
curriculum,  and  senior  profes- 
sors for  teachers  in  elementary 
classes.  But  while  there  has 
been  progress,  there  have  also 
l>een  setbacks  like  the  recent 
dismissal  of  Dr.  John  Vitkers, 
a  dedicated  undergr;;ciuate 
teacher.  Some  departments 
still  prefer  Reputation. 
George  Raral 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  an   Ideal  Campus. 

On  Repnlaiif^n 

To  the  Editor: 

Since  the  founding  of  the 
University,  Brandeis  students 
have  bt^en  sensitive  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others.  This  gamut  of 
reference  groups  has  included 
the  opinions  of  graduate  stu- 
dents and  faculty  ofT  the  cam- 
pus as  well  as  the  Grenip.  the 
businessmen  and  their  Sister- 
hood who  have  done  so  much 
to  make  Brandeis  into  an  Es- 
tablishment. One  section  of 
opinion  which  views  Brandeis 
as  "a  beautiful  campus."  "has- 
n't it  grown."  "it's  really  a  fine 
school,"  and  "he  speaks  f^o 
well,"  must  be  regarded  as  im- 
portant, although  not  altogeth- 
er relevant  to  standards  of  e^x- 
cellence.  As  a  former  student 
at  Brandeis  ('56),  I  have  found 
that  a  spectre  is  haunting  many 
alumni,  the  spectre  of  Bran- 
deis' reputation  anvong  acade- 
micians. 

The  conversation  of  alumni, 
after  weaving  through  t  h  e 
threads  of  position,  graduc-ite 
school,  love,  marriage,  divorce, 
reminiscence,  revaluations  of 
felk)w  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers and  the  administration  in- 
evitably comes  to  rest  upon  the 
{Continued  on  Pr  je  7) 


Student  Exchange  I 


Student  Exchange  II 


HVesleyan 


Stephen  Shiffrin 


Student  Conservatism  at  Howard 

By  CAROLE  JOFFE 

Exchanjjfe  profframs  with  other  colleg:es  can  be  worthwhile  ventures;  in  addition  To  a  Brandeis  student  visiting:  Wesleyan  University 

te  enjoying  a  different  environment,  one  grains  a  new  perspective  on  his  own  university,  there  are  five  basic  differences  between  the  schools:  (1) 
On  the  Brandeis-Howard  exchange  it  was  also  fascinating  to  see  fundamental  similari-  Wesleyan  is  an  all  male  school;  (2)  Almost  everyone  be- 
ties  arising  from  the  dominance  of  a  minority   group   in   both.  *«"«:»   tx>  a  fraternity;    (3)    It  is  an  extremely  ai)oliticaI 

Howard,  which  was  founded  in  1867  to   meet   the   demand    for   higher  education  campus;  (4)    It  lives  under  an   honor  code;  and    (5)    The 
facilities  for  the  newly-freed  slaves  in  the  Washington,    D.C.    area,    is   generally    con-  administration  is  concerned  with  opinions  of  the  students. 
fitdered  the  leading  Negro  col- 
lege   in    America.    The    school 
has    an    enrollment    of    about 


©,®00  including  graduate  stu- 
dents in  medicine,  law,  and 
social  work.  There  is  a  small 
percentage  of  white  under- 
graduates and  a  greater  per- 
centage in  the  graduate 
schools;  the  administration  is 
attempting  to  recruit  more. 
The  university  receives  much 
of  its  financial  support  from 
federal  sources.  While  this  does 


logy  and  sociology  professors, 
and  with  many  students,  sug- 
gest that  parallels  may  be 
drawn  between  Howard  and 
Brandeis  in  terms  of  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  minority 
group.  In  much  the  same  way 
that  many  Brandeis  students 
are  "oversensitized"  to  any 
Jewishness  on  campus,  many  of 
the  Howard  students  appear  to 


Howard  system  of  cordial  re- 
lations, paid  for  by  the  com- 
plete power  of  the  administra- 
tion, serves  to  keep  the  How- 
ard student  socially  and  politi- 
cally immature;  the  Brandeis 
situation  of  more  open  conflict 
produces  a  more  healthy  at- 
mosphere of  creativity  as  well 
as  a  more  mature  student  body. 
In  this  context,   it  seems  quite 


have  some  obvious  advantages,    identity  they  think  white  liber 


be  rebelling  against  their  iden-   significant     that     at     Howard, 
titles  as  Negroes,  or  against  the   with  its  exemplary  student-ad 


I  shall  try  to  take  these  points 
up  in  order. 

"Big  Weekend" 

The  traditional  lament  of  the 
all-tnale  school  is  quite  evident 
at  Wesleyan.  Social  Ife  is 
oriented  entirely  towards  the 
"big  weekend"  with  the  result- 
ing formalization  of  the  date.  In 
addition,  to  an  observer  ac- 
customed to  a  co-educational 
school,  it  seems  rather  strange 
and  uncomfortable  to  sit  df  wn 
in  a  class  in  which  there  are  no 


it  accounts,  in  part,  for  the 
dominant  atmosphere  of  con- 
serv.it ism  held  both  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  student 
body. 
Administration  Conservatism 
Administrative  conservatism 
is  manifested  mainly  in  non- 
recognition  or  tight  regulation 
of  all  student  political  groups. 
The  one  civil  rights  group 
which  is  allowc^d  on  campus 
is  the  NAACP(  and  students 
told  Us  that  this  is  virtually 
non-existent);  if  students  wish 
to  participate  in  more  militant 
civil  rights  groups,  they  must 
go  off  campus  and  work  with 
other  chapters.  A  two  year, 
two-hour-a-week  compulsory 
ROTC  program  for  all  male 
undergrads  also  typifies  the  ad- 


als  ascribe  to  them.  One  visi- 
ble result  of  this  is  the  wide- 
spread apathy  and  hostility 
many  there  feel  toward  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

Aside  from  such  obvious  dif- 
ferences as  the  presence  of  fra- 
ternities, and  being  in  a  large 
city,  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween Howard  and  Brandeis  is 
in  each  school's  administra- 
tion-student   relationship.    The 


ministration  personal   relation-   girls. 

ships,   student   participation   in        The  fraternity  system  at 

mass  political  action  would  be    Wesleyan  is  all  embracing,  with 


censured.  While  at  Brandeis, 
demonstrating  students  at  the 
Federal  Building  have  just  re- 
ceived material  support  from 
the  administration.  In  sum, 
one  great  advantage  of  an  ex- 
change with  another  college  is 
that  it  brings  further  enlight- 
enment to  the  complexity  of 
one's  own  campus  situation. 


the  few  who  do  not  belong  al- 
most always  eating  at  one  of 
what  are  known  as  "eating 
clubs."  However  contrary  to 
what  one  would  expect,  1  found 
the  students  to  be  extremely 
friendly  and  there  was  little 
inter-fraternity  jealously.  This 
can  be  traced  somewhat  to  the 
fact  that  the  Wesleyan   frater- 


Student  Activities  Fee 


Exam  Question  Considers  SAP 


ministration's    orientation 

While  it  is  true  that  every  land  One  of  the  questions  appearing  on  the  final  exam  for  Dr.  Robert  Hartman's  Economics  34a 

grant     school     must     have     an  course  was,  what  would  you  suggest  as  the  best  way  of  financing   student-sponsored   activities' 

ROTC    program,    Howard's    re-  The   course.   Government   Expenditure   and  Taxation,  dealt  with  such  topics  as  the  role  of  gov  ,   .,«• 

'^'*  —      -■        '  .    .    .  'a  private  enter-   stlairs  tlirough   national  atlairs 


nity  system  is  much  less  dis- 
criminatory than  most  frater- 
nities. For  example,  1  lived  m  a 
fraternity  calle»d  EQV  (Esse 
Quam  Videri,  to  be  rather  than 
to  seem)  which  broke  with  a 
national  fraternity  over  the  na- 
tional's discriminatory  prac- 
tices and  became  a  local.  Mauy 
of  the  fraternities  are  locals, 
and  most  of  the  nationals  seem 
to  be  less  discriminatory  than 
those  at  other  schools.  Never- 
theless, on  principle  if  on  noth- 
ing else,  I  must  say  that  here 
1   prefer  the  Brandeis  sy.stem. 

The  dormitory  system  is  vast- 
ly superior  to  Brandeis.  While 
they  segregate  freshmen,  they 
at  least  provide  them  with  new 
dorms  in  which  each  freshman 
has  a  single  room  with  a  bal- 
cony coming  off  the  room.  In 
addition  they  are  building  new 
upperclass  dorms  which  will 
be  four-man  iive-room  suiters. 
Before  Brandeis  builds  its  next 
dormitories  it  might  be  a  good 
idt»a  to  find  out  how  Wesleyan 
can  afford  to  build  such  luxu- 
rious dormitories. 

A  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  schools  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  average  Woslry.an 
student  is  apolitical  Whereas  at 
Brandeis  600  students  showed 
up  for  the  rally  on  Vietnam, 
only  12  did  at  Wesleyan  This 
lack  of  intere.st  in  political  af- 
.   fairs  ranges  from  international 


quirement  exceeds  the  federal 
requirement.  Finally,  while 
there  is  a  cordial  and  apparent- 
ly frictionless  relationship  be- 
tween administration  and  stu- 
dents, the  ultimate  control  over 
the  students'  even  apolitical 
activities,  (such  as  publica- 
tions, registering  of  off-campus 
fraternity  parties,  tlio  non-ex- 
istence of  parietals)  is  found 
contrary  to  the  standards  of  tlie 
liberal    university. 

No  Student  Resistance 

The  conservatism  of  the 
majority  of  students  means 
that  there  is  little  resistance 
to  the  'benevolent  parent"  at- 
titude of  the  administration.  A 
small  numl>er  of  boys  have 
protested  the  ROTC  regulation, 
but  there  is  no  organized  fight 
to  gain  increased  social  auton- 
omy. Perhaps  most  disappoint- 
ing, from  my  point  of  view, 
there  is  the  indifference  —  in 
some  cases,  hostility  —  to  par- 
ticipation in  political  action. 
Hov/ever,  a  small  nucleus  of 
politically  -  oriented  students, 
mainly  SNCC  workers,  do 
work  off-campus,  and  some 
take  leaves  of  absence  to  work 
in  Mississippi.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dent body  is,  by  their  own  ad- 
mission, party-oriented,  and 
membership  in  a  fraternity  or 
sorority  is  a  mark  of  prestii*e 
in  many  circles.  Even  for  those 
who  are  not  "Greek",  there  are 
manv  parties  and  dances  each 
week-end.  In  short,  the  typi- 
cal Howard  student  corres- 
ponds quite  closely  to  the  mid- 
dle-class negro  in  Black  Bour- 
geoisie, by  E.  Franklin  Frazier, 
head  of  Howard's  sociology  de- 
partment until  his  death  three 
years  ago. 

Classes  at  Howard  do  not 
generally  correspond  in  level 
to  Brandeis  classes.  They  are 
quite  large  and  have  reading 
lists  more  elementary  and  less 
interesting  than  the  readings 
here.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral excellent  courses  in  Nei»ro 
sociology  and  history.  An  ex- 
tensive program  of  African 
studies  offers  Swahili  and  sev- 
eral other  African  languages. 
The  students  do  not  study  with 
any  visible  intensity  (except 
the  science  and  ent^ineering 
students)  but  do  complete  their 
required  written  work,  more  (»f 
which  is  assigned  at  HowLU'd 
tlian  of  Brandeis.  Tiieir  as.simi- 
ments  do  not  correspond  to  our 
term  papers,  but  resemble  more 
tlie  written-liomewoi'k  assi':j;n- 
nients  of  hi^h  .sclutol.  Students 
also  comply  with  tlic  adminis- 
tration's .strict  three-cuts-per- 
seiii    : K.'V   ruling. 

Talks   wiiii   Howard   ps>Lho- 


ernment  finance  in  the  economy;  justification  for  government  intervention  in 
prise  system;   the  limitations  of  such   intervention;    the    most    desirable    means    of    financing    a 
medical  care  program,  a   public   housing   program,  and  a  national  defense  program;  and  prob- 
lems of  taxation 

Using  criteria  gleaned  from  the  course,  such  as  efficient  allocation  of  resources,  equity 
consideraiions,  desirability  of  government  intervention  and  degree  of  coercion  involved,  the 
students  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  financing  system  of  the  Brandeis  Student  Union.  The  fol- 
lowing  articles   were    adapted   from    two   opposing  answers  to  the  following  question: 

"The  Brandeis  Student  Union  is  a  largely  self-governing  organization  with  considerable 
responsibility  in  managing  its  own  affairs.  The  Union  elects  its  own  legislative  and  judicial 
branches,  allocates  funds  for  student  activities,  etc.  Each  Brandeis  student  pays  an  annual  $30 
student  activities  fee  collected  by  the  Student  Council.  This  Student  Union  tax.  established  by 
referendum,  is  allocated  each  fall  and  spring  by  the  Student  Council  to  the  various  student 
organizations.  The  budget,  which  must  be  confirmed  by  student  referendum,  provides  funds 
for  almost  all  campus  activities,  lectures,  concerts,  and  publications  Within  the  student 
activities  fee  system,  each  student  is  entitled  to  free  access  to  student-run  activities  regardless 
of  his  financial  resources."  —  Brandeis  Student  Handbook,  1964-65. 

From  your  understanding  of  the  economics  of  government,  give  a  detailed  justification  (or 
critique)  of  the  practice  of  distributing  student  government  services  "free"  (i.e.,  imposing  no 
direct  charges  on  users).   What  changes  in  charges  would  you  recommend?" 


arT   Huff 


%^i\'iaii  MliM|iir«» 


Under  the  present  system.  Student  Council 
collocu-i  a  $30  lax  IriJiii  eacti  lu'  .likt  of  the 
student  body,  in  return  for  distributing  "free" 
student  government  services.  The  alternative  to 
paying  the  fee  is  exclusion  from  Student  Coun- 
cil-sponsored functions,  or  the  nc^cessity  of  pay- 
ing for  selected  functions  at  high  prices. 

!•  is  verv  dinimll  to  justify  the  distribution 
of  all  student  government  services  "free."  In 
AW  ti.->^  ot  s'uaeni-spon.sored  lecture  series, 
.-uch  as  SPEAC.  one  may  argue  that  there  are 
vlua^ie  effects  '^n  the  comnumity  as  a  whole. 
i.e.  the  dissemination  of  information,  that 
\  v.\o.  '  :.y  s'  i;3:n  .'.:ng  such  an  activity  out 
"f  p  -  !  M%-  ';->n  ^unis.  While  this  would 
hold  true  for  the  Justice  as  well,  this  argu- 
nuMl  would  not  hold  for  the  activities  of  the 
Film  Committee,  the  Social  Committee,  the 
Pre-Med  Society,  etc..  where  the  benefits  from 
the  services  accrue  directly  to  the  individuals 
involved  in  them,  and  where  the  effects  on  the 
community  at  large  are  minimal.  It  would  be 
fair,  simple,  and  more  equitable  to  finance 
these  activities  by  charging  a  price  to  those  who 
use  them,  rather  than  financing  them  out  of 
general  taxation. 

One  may  argue  that  attendance  at  student- 
sponsored  activities  would  not  be  as  great  if 
they  were  financed  through  charging  a  price  to 


The  Student  Activities  Fee,  as  it  exists,  en- 
titles all  Brandeis  students  to  participate  in  any 
and  all  campus  functions  without  any  charges 
beyond  the  initial  $30  fee.  I  can  find  few  valid 
objections  to  the  suggestion  Uiat  we  eliminate 
the  current  systt»m. 

Equalize  Opportunity 

By  equalizing  the  opportunity  to  "enjoy" 
campus  activities,  the  "head"  tax  which  is  im- 
posed upon  all  undergrads  is  of  a  regressive 
nature.  The  inequities  created  by  rej;ressive 
taxation  are  overcome  (in  this  case)  by  the 
many  and  varied  privileges  that  accrue  to  the 
individual,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  fee  is  a 
nominal  one. 

In  order  that  the  imposition  of  the  tax  does 
not  become  burdensome,  a  median  has  been 
attained— a  level  at  which  the  payment  of  the 
tax  oppresses  few.  Thus,  while  the  tax  is  re- 
gressive, it  considers  the  majority.  And  many 
students  prefer  the  idea  of  a  single  tax  over 
numerous  charges.  If  a  tax  is  to  remain  the 
means  for  financing  school  activities,  a  "head" 
tax  is  the  only  reasonable  approach;  for  we 
have  no  other  basis  for  a  more  equitable  tax! 

The  education,  which  we  at  Brandeis  receive, 
is  in  the  true  nature  of  the  liberal  arts.  Our 
education  is  meant  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
"book-knowledge."   There  are  many  other  facets 


the  user  instead  of  through  funds  from  general    which  should  cdncern  us — the  political,  econom 


taxation.  What  this  argument  means  is  that  the 
individual  is  being  forced  to  pay  for  a  service, 
through  general  taxation,  which  he  might  not 
consider  worth  its  cost  if  he  had  to  pay  for  it  in 
the  form  of  an  a'^niission  charge.  By  this  meth- 
od, the  individual  is  prevented  from  evaluating 
the  true  costs  and  benefits  to  him  of  the  service 
being  offered.  Under  the  current  system,  once 
the  individual  has  paid  his  Activities  Fee.  he 
has  pa'd  for  every  service,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er or  not  he  values  it,  so  that  the  only  area  of 


ic,  and  social  doings  in  our  society.  By  olTering 
the  opportunity  to  all,  the  SAF  encourages  par- 
ticipation; in  many  cases,  the  added  incentive 
of  "free  admission"  that  attracts  a  student  to 
a  campus  activity  is  res[>onsible  for  broadening 
of  horizons. 

New  channels  can  be  opened  by  a  stimulating 
lecture,  participation  in  a  campus  clui).  or  by 
perusing  the  Justice.  These  benefits  are  more 
than  personal;  they  extend  to  those  with  whom 
we    come    in    contact.     Although    Brandeisians 


choice  open  to  him  is  the  opportunity  to  choose    prefer   to   think   of   themselves    as   mature   and 


whether  to  participate  in  something  for  which 
he  has  already  paid. 

It  is  also  an*ued  thai  paying  the  Activities 
Fee  is  preferal.ile  because  it  is  more  convenient 
to  fla.-h  one's  I.  D.  card,  replete  with  Activities- 
ftc-sticlier,  thiui  to  pay  for  events  individually, 
r.ece.'^sitnting  having  cash-on-hond.  This  as- 
sumes that  the  Brandeis  student  needs  paUrnal- 
j;.tir  r^M  inline,  since  he  is  too  improvident  1o 
make    suic   of    htxing    the    i.Tcr'-'^r.    admission 

(Cy>i(i/ij<cd  oil  l\iyc  6) 


rational,  we  cannot  assume  such  behavior.  Thus, 
the  SAF  is  justifiable  on  grounds  of  paternal- 
ism, as  well  as  on  the  ground  of  having  far- 
reaching  effects. 

Keeps  Costs  I-ovv 
The  collection  of  the  SAF  clnriiu^'  one  massive 
campaign  keeps  costs  at  a  minimum,  and  en- 
nhles  .Student  Council  to  ])lan  tlic^ir  expencli- 
lnv"^  in  advance.  Tliis  l>i-.s(ows  a  decree  of  cer- 
tainly upon  the  <;yslem.    AII'^'P-'^ '-.ns  to  vai'iou.> 

(CunliuuL'O  un  I'uyc  G) 


to  conflicts  with  the  adminis- 
tration. This  lack  of  ideologi- 
cal commitment  on  the  campus 
I  found  highly  disturbing. 

Ilonur  Code 

The  honor  code  is  the  m(*st 
distinctive  thing  about  the 
campus.  If  a  student  wishes,  he 
may  take  his  exam  out  of  the 
examination  room  and  to  his 
own  room,  or  to  any  other  loca- 
tion. If  he  wishes  a  periodical 
from  the  library,  he  need  only 
sign  out  for  it  at  an  unsuper- 
vised table  and  walk  out  with  it 
witlioul  being  checked  at  the 
door  The  honor  code,  throutsh 
student  supervi.sed  and  in.sti- 
tuted  procedures,  thus  m  a  k  e  s 
Wesloyan  a  much  freer  campus 
than  are  most  others. 

This  brings  mi*  to  the  last  of 
my  five  major  differences.  On 
the  .second  night  of  my  stay  I 
attended  a  dormitory  counsel- 
or's meeting  at  which  question- 
naires were  distributed  to  be 
given  out  to  the  f  r  e  s  h  m  e  n  . 
These  questionnaires  originate*d 
from  the  Educational  Policy 
Committee  and  were  designed 
to  discover  the  reactions  of  the 
freshmen  to  .specific  courses  and 
course  requirements  and  to  the 
general  educational  experience 
of  the  freshman  year.  "I'he  stu- 
dents were  thus  drawn  into  the 
decision-making  process  on 
I'dueational  reform  Likewise, 
the  social  code  was  drawn  up 
by  the  students  and  approved 
by  the  administration  rather 
than  impo.sed  from  above  upon 
the  students 
Students  and  Administration 
Community 

There  is  always  much  talk 
emanating  from  the  adminis- 
tration here  at  Brandeis  be- 
moaning the  lack  of  commu- 
nity, yet  it  is  a  facet  of  totaili- 
tarian  life  that  community  does 
not  exist.  If  this  University  is 
ever  to  develop  a  "Brandeis 
Community."  the  administra- 
tion must  stop  "making  like 
Mussolini"  and  work  with  the 
students.  It  is  becau.'.e  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  rule  by- 
fiat  at  Wesleyan  but  rather 
works  with  the  students  to  ar- 
rive at  decisions  acceptable  to 
all.  that  there  is  such  a  distinc- 
tive "Wesleyan  Community." 
When  the  Brandeis  student  is 
made  to  feel  a  part  of  his  Uni- 
versity and  made  to  feel  that 
he  has  a  voice  in  the  molding 
of  that  University,  then,  and 
(»nly  tiien.  will  a  spirit  of  eom- 
miinity  coopera1if»ii,  de\'elop- 
iiient  and  aiteetion  I'luerge 

This  is  not  to  say  tliat  Wes- 
leyan  !     ••?•<''•'"'    in  i'm^   '"iV'«rd. 
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Perspective  on  Quiet  Escalation 


By  CARL  SHEINCOLD 

A  refreshing  note  of  confu- 
sion characterized  the  March 
discussion  on  Vietnam,  spon- 
sored by  the  campus  A.D.A. 
Cold  War  life  has  accustomed 
us  to  the  politics  of  crisis  which 
breeds  panic  meetings  and 
oversimplifications  of  the  com- 
plexities of  international  rela- 
tions. The  student  brand  of 
panic — a  mixture  of  shame  for 
our  country  and  fear  of  immi- 
nent destruction  —  may  be  a 
necessary  balance  for  the  war- 
hawk  panic  on  the  other  side. 
However,  it  is  good  to  hear  oc- 
casionally that  the  problems 
are  indeed  complex,  that 
"good"  and  "evil"  judgments 
are  not  the  best  analytical 
tools,  and  that  solutions  arc 
neither  easy  to  come  by  nor 
clear  in  their  results.  This  "pol- 
itics of  perspective"  was  the 
theme  in  ;tddresses  by  Drs. 
Hind  ley,   Roche,  and   Coser. 

Dr.  Hindley  is  an  expert  on 
Southeast  Asian  alTairs.  He 
outlined  four  basic  questions 
about  which  he  was  perplexed. 

What  are  Chinese  objectives? 
Of  course,  we  don't  know,  but 
three  well-documented  theories 
are  available,  a)  The  Chinese 
are  seeking  to  assert  control 
over  all  Southeast  Asia.  This 
policy  has  traditional  roots  — 
Burma,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thai- 
land, and  Vietnam  have  sent 
tribute  to  Peking  for  centuries 
— which  are  reinforced  by  the 
Communist  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Evidence  supporting 
this  hypothesis  includes  Chi- 
nese claims  over  Soviet  Central 
Asia,  recent  Chinese  suppres- 
sion of  Tibet,  and  eflorts  to 
bring  Mongolia  back  into  her 
sphere. 

"Non-anti-Peking"  Regimes 

b)  China  is  .seeking  to  reas- 
sert control  over  China  proper, 
but  in  Southeast  Asia,  she  is 
seeking  to  establish  "non-anti- 
Peking  regimes."  This  policy 
is  similar  to  United  States  ix)l- 
icy  in  Latin  America.  It  would 
explain  the  evidence  offered  for 
the  first  hypothesis,  for  all  of 
those  territories  have  been  part 
of  China  proper.  Positive  evi- 
dence is  provided  by  Chinese 
policy  toward  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao;  neither  are  part  of  the 
"Western  defense  system  and 
both  are  allowed  relatively 
peaceful  existences.  Further, 
China  is  on  reasonable  terms 
with  Burma,  Cambodia,  and  In- 
donesia, all  of  whom  have  per- 
secuted the  Communist  parties 
of  their  countries. 

Finally,  China's  objectives 
might  be  in  part  a  reflection 
of  what  other  people  do:  assert- 
ing firm  control  if  faced  with 
firm  opposition  and  vice  versa. 

All  of  these  hypotheses  im- 
ply a  totally  diflerent  appro- 
priate U.  S.  policy. 

Multi-polar  World 

What  are  possible  U.  S.  ob- 
jectives? Any  discussion  of  U.S. 
objectives  must  be  preceded 
by  a  recognition  that  we  are  no 
longer  faced  with  a  bipolar 
world  (Communist  Russia  vs. 
the  U.  S.);  that  the  monolith 
has  collapsed  and  we  are  now 
dealing  with  independent  Com- 
munist parties. 

a)  Russian  influence,  consid- 
ered pleasantly  bourgeoise  and 
status  quo,  is  negligible  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  we  might 
even  want  to  bolster  it.  If  the 
Viet  Cong  wins,  it  would  be  a 
victory    for    the    Chinese   argu- 

New  York  Times,  Feb.  12: 

Reston:  "This  is  no  time  to  be 
dogmatic  about  what  should  be 
done  in  Vietnam  .  .  .  but  the 
least  the  President  can  do  is  to 
go  before  the  country  and  ex- 
plain his  objectives." 

ment  for  national  liberation 
through  armed  rebellion. 
Therefore,  this  view  would 
seem  to  justify  the  aim  of 
"knocking  hell  out  of  the  Viet 
Cong"  and  pro\ide  the  basis  of 
Russian  sympathy  for  such  an 
aim. 


Prior  to  Karl  Marx 

b)  The  aim  implied  negative- 
ly in  the  first  hypothesis  is  that 
of  diminishing  Chinese  influ- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia.  Dr. 
Hindley  came  to  the  ironical 
conclusion  that  the  most  effec- 
tive barrier  to  Chinese  influ- 
ence and  expansion  might  pos- 
sibly be  a  Viet  Minh  controlled 
South  Vietnam.  This  stems 
from  the  long  history  of  na- 
tionalist autonomy  and  fear  of 
Chinese  imperialism  dating 
from  before  Karl  Marx,  much 
less  the  Viet  Cong.  The  com- 
plexity of  policy-making  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  a  juxta- 
position of  these  two  hypoth- 
eses. A  Viet  Cong  victory 
would  be  a  victory  for  Chinese 
id(H>logy,  but  also  an  efTective 
block  to   Chinese  expansion. 

Feb.  14: 

Reston:  "The  time  has  come  to 
call  a  spade  a  bloody  shovel. 
This  country  is  in  an  unde- 
clared and  unexplained  war  in 
Vietnam."  "The  whole  history 
of  this  century  testifies  to  the 
difficulty  of  predicting  the 
consequences  of  war. 


»» 


The  proposal  with  which  Dr. 
Hindley  seemed  most  in  sym- 
pathy was  that  we  should  at- 
tempt to  bolster  non-commu- 
nists while  refusing  to  fight 
against  communists  if  the  non- 
communists  don't  carry  out  re- 
forms. The  most  basic  fact  of 
life  in  Southeast  Asia  is  that 
only  a  ri.se  in  the  standard  of 
living  will  provide  a  real  bar- 
rier to  communism  and  a  basis 
for  a  viable  .society. 

A  Plausible  Explanation 

Dr.  Hindley  was  referring  to 
broad  U.  S.  objectives,  but  one 
of  the  specific  problems  of  ana- 
lyzing this  crisis  has  been  the 
secrecy  of  the  Administration 
concerning  their  specific  objec- 
tives and  their  strategy  of  the 
moment.  Administration  pub- 
lic relations  has  been  of  the 
"news-leak  to  favorite  report- 
er" variety  with,  as  yet,  no 
clear-cut  statement  of  purpo.se 
by  a  responsible  official.  This 
has  been  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  assumptions  of  Ad- 
ministration ignorance  and 
simplicity  on  the  part  of  its 
critics. 

The  only  article  I  have  found 
which  gives  a  plausible  and 
coherent  explanation  of  our 
policy  was  written  by  Robert 
Kleiman  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  1  (a  little  less 
than  a  month  after  the  crisis 
started).  "American  and  South 
they  are  'virtually  certain'  that 
Vietnamese  officials  here  say 
President  Johnson  has  decided 
to  open  a  continuing  limited 
war  against  North  Vietnam  to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  problem 
on  honorable  terms.  They  say 
the  air  attacks  would  be  unre- 
lated  to  specific  provocations." 

This  plan  was  originally  pro- 
po.sed  during  the  summer  as 
the  McNamara-Bundy  propo- 
.sal  and  was  revised  in  Decem- 
ber. "The  December  plan  pro- 
posed that  North  Vietnam  be 
given  indications  that  there 
could  be  a  better  route  to  eco- 
nomic viability,  to  the  rice  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  to  inde- 
pendence from  China  than  the 
reunification  of  Vietnam  by 
force.  This  alternative  to  ag- 
gression— including  trade  with 
the  West,  increased  diplomatic 
recognition,  possible  food-for- 
peace  aid,  and  international  de- 
velopment assistance  was  to 
be  made  more  attractive  by  the 
opening  of  a  low  intensity 
war  against  North  Vietnam 

These  raids  would  have 
curred  twice  a  week;  they 
would  not  have  been  publicly 
announced;  they  would  have 
been  of  low  intensity.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  kind  of  strategy 
were  that  large  scale  attacks 
would  risk  Chinese  interven- 
tion, "would  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  back  down  without 
a  loss  of  prestige,"  and  would 
put  the  West  under  pressure  to 
begin  premature  talks. 

The  present  crisis  began  with 
Viet  Cong  raids  on  American 
billets  on  Feb.  7  and  8.  Our 
response    to    these    raids    com- 


air 

»» 
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prised  large  scale  public  retali- 
ations, precisely  the  kind 
which  were  warned  against  in 
the  December  Plan.  The  prob- 
lems anticipated  did,  in  fact, 
materialize  and  on  February 
11  "the  December  plan,  in  the 
President's  drawer  for  two 
months,  was  pulled  out"  and 
adopted  with  minor  revisions. 
A  Reassuring  Explanation 
The  goal  of  the  policy  is  pri- 
vate talks  between  Hanoi  and 
Saigon  rather  than  a  large 
scale  international  conference. 
"A  cease-fire  before  negotia- 
tions was  not  considered  feas- 
ible on  either  side.  But  Hanoi 
would  be  expected  to  show 
good  faith  by  accepting,  prob- 
ably tacitly,  a  progressive  re- 
duction in  military  activity  on 
both  sides,  similar  to  the  one 
that  paved  the  way  for  French- 
Algerian  negotiations  in  the 
early  1960's.  The  chief  objec- 
tive, it  is  reported,  would  be 
to  get  Hanoi  to  agree  to  a 
cease-fire  accompanied  by  the 
evacuation  of  Communist 
guerillas,  as  in  1954  and  1955 
when  120,000  men  moved  to 
the  North.  In  return,  Saigon 
would  agree  to  a  phased  reduc- 
tion of  American  troops  to  the 
680-man  military  aid  mission 
authorized  by  the  1954  Geneva 
accord." 

Such  a  description  is  most 
rea.ssuring.  First,  it  indicated 
that  the  Administration  is  cog- 
nizant of  such  historical  factors 
as  anti-Chinese  national  au- 
tonomy in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
also  corrects  the  notion  fos- 
tered   by   the    Administration's 
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that  it  is  not  necessarily  ridicoi- 
lous  to  bomb  the  north.  In  fact, 
it  would  seem  (through  all  of 
his  speech  Dr.  Hindley  was  not 
stating  his  opinions  but  rather 
raising  the  possibilities  inher- 
ent in  these  questions)  that  the 
cheapest  way  to  stop  this  dirty 
guerilla  war  in  terms  of  lives 
and  money  would  be  to  threat- 
en hell  in  the  north.  If  it  is  in 
fact  an  international  war,  why 
fight  the  guerillas  on  their  bat- 
tlefield when  our  strength  ob- 
viously lies  in  fhe  air  and  sea? 
Here,  Dr.  Hindley  mentioned 
the  "brutal  liberal  heart 
search"  which  is  appalled  when 
whites  kill  people  of  darker 
skins.  Despite  the  fact  that 
bombing  in  the  north  would 
kill  people,  if  it  shortened  the 
war  it  would,  in  the  end,  save 
lives   both   north   and   south. 

Do  the  people  support  the 
Viet  Cong?  It  would  appear 
that  the  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  wish 
alone  by  all.  The 
does  exist  for  the 
based  on  their  promises  to  re- 
lieve the  real  grievances  of  the 
people  against  the  Saigon  re- 
gime and  the  use  of  terror.  The 
grievances  stem  from  a)  the 
return  of  the  landlords  in  i:  54 
and  with  them  the  corrupt  and 
monopolistic  landholding  poli- 
cy; b)  the  war  itself.  Young 
men  have  been  drafted,  wrong 
villages  have  been  bombed,  the 
troops  have  treated  the  vil- 
lagers harshly,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  force  the 
villagers  into  confining  ham- 
small  elite  has 
very  few  who 
concerned  and 
the  rest  of  the 
fact  of  terror 
the   killing   of 


to  be  left 
support  that 
Viet  Cong  is 


namese  to  organize  has  put  us 
in  an  impossible  position  The 
situation  is  parallel  to  the 
failure  of  the  White  Russians 
in  1919-1920  as  described  bv 
Churchill.  They  had  every 
logistical  support,  but  were  in- 
capable of  ''comradeship  "  "We 
are  fighting  the  right  war  in 
the  wrong  place."  (In  drawing 
the  line  at  India  Dr  Roche 
seemed  to  be  asserting  a  new 
kind  of  Domino  theory.  Rather 
than    basing    it    on    control    of 

March  7: 

Reston:  "The  mood  of  the  coun- 
try about  Vietnam  is  an  odd 
mixture  of  concern  and  trust. 
. . .  Even  though  the  past  three 
American  Presidents  have  mis- 
judged the  capacities  of  South 
Vietnam,  underestimated  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  over- 
estimated the  ability  of  the 
IJ.  S.  to  direct  and  win  a  guer- 
rilla war,  the  American  people 
still  seem  to  feel  that  the  prob- 
lems are  too  far  away,  too  am- 
biguous, and  too  serious  to 
justify  amateur  criticism." 


lets.    Thus,    a 
repressed    the 
are    politically 
has    exploited 
population.   The 
is  evidenced   by 
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simple-minded  public  rhetoric, 
that  the  only  basis  for  negoti- 
ations would  be  complete  capit- 
ulation by  Hanoi.  Tlie  policy  is 
still  questionable  on  many 
grounds,  but  at  least  it  seems 
to  be  rational;  furthermore,  the 
critics  and  defenders  seem  to 
be  talking  about  the  same 
world. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  back 
to  the  world  of  unreality  on 
the  next  day  as  Arthur  Krock 
reported,  "the  Department  of 
State  is  disturbed  over  the 
widespread  acceptance  of  its 
'White  Paper'  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam  as  notice  of  a  change 
in  U.  S.  policy.  "  Perhaps  the 
most  disturbing  thing  about 
this  crisis  is  not  the  policy  it- 
self, which  seems  at  least  rea- 
sonable, but  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  insisted  on 
committing  the  country  to  it  in 
utter  secrecy.  The  "President 
of  all  the  people"  seems  to  trust 
very  few  of  the  people. 

The   Libera!    Heart-Search 

Is  it  a  Civil  War?  The  answer 
is  no.  The  war  was  begun  by 
Hanoi  and  is  led  by  Hanoi  with 
the  aim  of  uniting  Vietnam 
against  the  will  of  the  southern 
ruling  groups.  In  fact,  no  war 
of  this  nature  can  properly  be 
called  a  Civil  War.  It  is  now 
"one  world"  and  all  wars  have 
international  dimensions  aiid 
are  being  watched  by  all  of  the 
elites  and  aspiring  elites  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
the  wenp>ons  and  troops  of  the 
Viet  Cong  are  southern,  but 
the  majority  of  them  went 
North  in  '54  and  have  now  re- 
turned imder  Hanoi's  instruc- 
tions. It  is  also  true  that  the 
Viet  Cong  are  thriving  on 
grievances  of  the  southern 
people,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  terror  is  w^idcly  employed. 
The   gist   of   this   discussion   is 


approximately     20.000     village 
ofljcers  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Hindley 
asserted  that  those  who  do  sup- 
port the  Viet  Cong  don't  sup- 
port them  in  order  to  establish 
a  Communist  state.  They  want 
land,  education,  and  freedom 
to  do  what  they  want  to  do, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  Mill 
rot  follow  a  Viet  Cong  victory. 
The  first  events  after  the  Viet 
Minh  victory  in  the  North  was 
the  forced  institution  of  collect- 
ivization, a  peasant  revolt,  and 
finally,  a  blood  bath. 

Dr.  Coser  gave  a  standard 
and  convincing  plea  for  nego- 
tiations, but  ended  his  talk  on 
a  new  and  interesting  note.  He 
reiterated  that  although  nego- 
tiations would  end  the  present 
bloodletting,  the  end  effect 
would  be  a  stabilization  of  the 
present  balance  of  power,  i.e., 
efTective  communi.st  control 
over  South  Vietnam.  In  fact. 
Dr.  Coser  recommended  a  with- 
drawal of  genuine  anti-commu- 
ni.sts  to  prevent  a  bloodletting 
by  the  Viet  Cong.  Our  only 
hope  is  that  a  fear  of  Chinese 
imperialism  would  lead  toward 
a  "Titoistic"  government  He 
agreed  that  thi.^  was  a  grim 
prospect,  but  it  was  merely  a 
recognition  of  the  unprece- 
dented power  of  the  commu- 
nists in  Vietnam.  Thus,  Dr 
Coser,  the  "leftist,"  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  Ad- 


March  3: 

"1  6  0    r.S.   AND    SAIGON 

PLANES      BOMB     NORTH    " 

"Official  spokesmen  took  the 
position  that  there  was  nothing 
unusual  about  such  attacks  . 
privately,  however,  officials 
here  have  acknowledged  for 
some  time  that  raids  against  the 
North  represent  a  major  tacti- 
cal change  and  a  form  of  step- 
ping up  the  war  in  Vietnam." 


M 


ministration  as  to  the  results  of 
negotiations.  Of  course,  the 
judgements  they  make  from 
this   conclusion   are   different. 

Dr.  Roche  contributed  three 
major  perspectivistic  points  a) 
He  called  for  a  sense  of  prior- 
ities in  Asia.  The  two  major 
lines  of  force  in  Asia  arc  India 
and  Malaysia-Indonesia.  In- 
stead of  making  our  committ- 
ment in  either  of  these  places 
we  are  fighting  in  the  "Bal- 
kans" of  Asia  (Dr.  Roche  drew 
an  analogy  between  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Greek  civil 
war  in  1947). 

Dr.  Roche  would  like  to  be 
able  to  save  Vietnam,  but  the 
inability    of    Uie    South    Viet- 


geography,  he  is  basing  it  upon 
principle.  India  is  truly  trying 
to  work  out  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, and  therefore,  in  sym- 
bolic terms,  if  she  falls  the 
dominoes    start    flying.) 

(b)  We  must  rid  ourselves 
of  the  notion  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  agrarian  radicals.  The 
first  thing  "dear  old  Ho"  did 
when  he  assumed  control  of 
North  Vietnam  was  to  kill  10- 
15  thousand  Trotskyists.  We  are 
dealing  with  "big  time  oper- 
ators" and  although  for  tactical 
reasons  Dr.  Roche  feels  we 
must  pull  out,  he  feels  so  re- 
gretfully. There  is  a  justifica- 
tion for  trying  to  prevent  a 
communist  take-over  of  South 
Vietnam,  although  A<lmin- 
istration  phrases  like  "battle 
for  freedom,"  hardly  get  it 
across.  One  does  not  have  to 
condone  the  southern  landlords 
to  oppose  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  will  probably  re- 
sult from  a  Viet  Cong  victory. 

Enter:  The  GOP 

(c)  The  final  question  is 
really  whether  we  are  prepared 
to  fight  another  Korea.  A  con- 
sideration of  this  problem  must 
deal  with  American  domestic 
politics.  The  Democratic  party 
has  the  role  of  being  the  party 
of  appeasement  ;ind  the 
war  party.  Although  Republi- 
can leaders  are  now  pressing 
for  escalation,  if  it  should  re- 
sult in  a  major  war  it  will 
surely  be  branded  "Johnsons 
War"  in  1968. 

It  \^  futile  to  try  to  present  a 
summary  of  the  meeting,  for  its 
major  effect  was  to  show  the 
confusion,  complexity  and  in- 
coherence of  much  that  is  go- 
ing on.  There  did  seem  to  be 
general  agreement  on  two  ma- 
jor points,  (a)  The  major  rea- 
son we  are  in  trouble,  ano  the 
major  argument  for  withdiaw- 
al,  involves  the  failure  (shared 
by  the  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese elites)  to  construct  a 
"viable  society."  (b)  The  ma- 
jor danger  of  our  present  policy 
of  escalation  is  that  we  over- 
estimate the  directness  of 
Northern  control  over  events 
south  of  the  17th  Parallel.  Al- 
though there  is  general  con- 
trol, there  can  never  be  control 
over  single  acts  of  violence.  As 
Dr.  Roche  put  it,  we  are  in 
great  danger  of  another  Sara- 
jevo. 
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More  on  Style  and  Obscenity 

By  RICHARD     JACOBSON 
The  Entertainment  Constant:  People  will  always  be  Last  week  I  wrote  on  "Carnp^"  a  new  sensibility  with  literary  roots  i"  the  work 

pntertafned  Whatever  is  around,  they  will  fill  their  lives  of  Wilde.  One  of  the  hallmarks  of  Camp  is  its  elevation  of  form  over  content  in  evalu- 
with  it.  It  'is  important  to  feel  alive,  and  to  know  one's  ating  a  work  of  art  or  a  human  act.  But  this  reversal  of  the  scheme  of  priority  which 
relation  to  the  world  one  inhabits.  Horrible  things  happen  a  Christian,  or  a  romantically-oriented  culture  accepts  is  not  a  ''classical"  orientation: 
when  people  feel  the  pain  of  their  own  insignificance.  In  j^  j^  peculiarly  twentieth-century,  possibly  peculiarly  postwar,  and  may  deserve  a  new 

a  medical  journal,  I  read  of  two  cases  of  chronic  scratchers,  designation.  What  is  distinguishing  about  it  is  its  non-commitment,  its  with- 
who  habitually  bled  themselves  * 
to  prove  they  were  alive,  that's  knocked  down,  although,  let  us  drawal  from  struggle,   its  em- 
how  far  they  had  to  go,  forced   not   be   fooled,  some  alterna-  barrassment    at    the    "sores    of 
by   ugly    predisposing    earlier   tives  are  the  work  of  realistic  nfe."  How  does  the  Camp  sen- 
lives,                                                   scholars    of    the    problem,   and  gjbiiity,  which  applies  aesthetic 
Man v  of  us  have  left  at  home   are    not    subject   to    simple-  \      .•''       ^      ,.^^    ,       ,        ,. 
less  pathetic  and  more  familiar   minded  paraphrasing  standards   to    life,    deal    with 
examples  of  the  working  out  of       Lexinet 
ntcoles'  constant  satisfaction^of   ^  ^',^^/^?.f; 


on  Hospital  is  seen  as 


death,   say,   or  cancer,   or 


pt (.pies'  constant  saiisiaci.onoi   ^  ^         «   effort,  in  spite  of  its  ^^r  or  repression?   I  suspect  a 
the  need  for  constant  entertain-  jj   j^^,^  ^^^^   ^^  permanent   defender    of    the    approach 

;nt.  Gossip,  bridge,  and  parti-    _,,^_  ^  p____.    nnitP    successful    x»,m,iH  ar 


num.  ^^^^-f,  _   --„ 

^an    pro    attitudes    toward    all 

things  Jewish  compri^se^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    Synanon 

thetic   triad  5>/,   ^^^^^'^^j  ^l^'^J^   Houses,   and   Daytop   Lodge   in 
respectably    «"«   the    t^  m  e    ol   ^^^^  ^ork   City,  are  not  men 


and  the  word  itself  is  embar-  word  in  this  spot).  These  works 
rassing — is  a  function  of  the  of  art,  no  matter  what  their 
same  basic  structure  in  one's  choice  of  words,  serve  to  en- 
character  that  aesthetic  judg-  hance  the  illusion  that  life 
ment  is.  Which  is  not  to  say  counts.  And  as  illusion  1  do  not 
that  a  writer  cannot  portray  mean  a  belief  which  is  neces- 
beautifully  some  scene  of  dis-  sarily  wrong;  merely  one  which 
gust.  Alain  Resnais'  "Night  and  is  not  open  to  rational  proof, 
Fog,"  or  the  hanging  scene  in  yet  which  is  itself  not  irration- 


cure.    Recent    quite    successful   would  argue  that  such  concerns   Quiet  Flows  the  Don  are  beauti.   al 


many   of   our    loved   ones 
it's  part  and  parcel  of  the  way 
things  arc.  and  who  of  us  knows 
if    valuable    experiences    don't 
also   fall   the  lot  of  those   who 

indulge.  ,      ,    ,   „ 

A  brief  look   into  the  habits 
of   nuns    rewards    us    with 
other  meaty   sample.  The   reli- 
gious, who  voluntarily  abandon 


are  none  of  the  business  of  an 
aesthetic  sense.  And  it  is  this 
defender  I  must  convince. 

A  writing  teacher  once  re- 
turned a  poor  story  I  had  writ- 
ten with  the  criticism.  "Your 
errors  of  style  derive  from 
your  errors  in  conception.  Had 


tioned.  If  it  never  works,  Sirs, 
it  is  not  the  right  way,  even 
though  it  is  on  the  side  of  Good. 
Lijc's  one  sensible  attitude 
was   that    addicts   should    be 

:*     treated  more  and  punished  less.  ^-^. —  . 

'.:     Not  wishing  to  give  up  the  joy-  you   really   understood  the  an- 

ful   placing  of  blame,  they   in-  guish   of   your   characters,   y^u 

1       V.  r.Hr  n    <^i<^'t    pushers,    urging    stronger  would  have  expresssed  it  in  ap. 

«.  ,      ^      ,    f^Jul   punishments  for  them.  The  facts  propriate    fashion."    The    criti- 

earthly   conflicts,  nriusi   ngm   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  become  ad-  cism  was  a  just  one:  I  was  em- 

their  trained  instinct  to  remain   ^^^.^^^   through   the   efforts   of  barrased  at  the  emotions  I  had 

(etc.)    as    belore.  ^ers,  rather  through  the  ef-  tried  to  portray,  and  the  style 

proved    oy    ^^^^^  ^^  friends,  and   in  full  (as  I  now  realize)   was  an  at- 

3vercoming   knowledge  of  the  dangers;  that  tempt    to    avoid    confronting 

few  pushers  were  not  users  those  very  feelings  which  were 


ful    treatments    of    subjects        So   then    obscenity    is    not    a 
which  are  themselves  debased,   matter  of  content,  but  a  matter 
Obscenity  ot  style.  1  sincerely  believe  that 

"What  is  obscenity? 
suggest    a    working    def 
and    hope    for    correct 
falls  short  of  the  need.  Obscen- 


ot  style.  1  sincerely  believe  that 

>"   T  v.^..^   a»y  liuman  being  of  real  sensi- 

1  nere   ^j^ity  and  culture,  can,  over  a 

cfinition     jjj^^    dinner,    quietly    discuss    a 

J^v^  satisfying     sexual      experience. 


as    covetous 
Their    lives 


are    im 
recognizing     and     overcoming 
these  feelings.  Katherine  Hulme 
tells  of  a  nun  who  envied   the 
undarned    coarse    black 
stockings    of    a    fellow  ^ 

and  of  nuns  envying  others 
more,  or  less,  cushy  jobs.  The 
point  is  that  even  in  the  sim- 
plified environment  of  that 
total  institution,  the  common 
hang-ups  crop  up,  schematized 
and  raw,  but  no  less  intense 
nor  complex  than  happens  out- 
side. Nuns  also  frequently  de- 
scribe prayer  as  capable  of 
being  developed  into  a  con- 
suming and  exciting  act  of 
piety,  and  also  of  entertain- 
ment. .     ^ 

Last    night   1    picked    up   a 
hitchhiker    in    Waltham,    a    15 


ity  is  what  breaks  down  tlie 
necessary  illusion  that  life  is 
valuable  and  that  the  functions 
a  human  being  performs  in  life 
are  essentially  good  and  right. 
It  follows  from  this  defini- 
tion that  a  work  such  as  Tropic 
of  Cancer  or  Ulysses,  or  a  life 
such  as  Allen  Ginsberg's,  is 
not  obscene:  quite  the  contrary. 
The  pious  fools  who  would 
mails  or  our  reading 


ct^nsor  our 
,    fiVst  'thaV'pushing^drugris^fre-   t"he"reason  for  the  story.  1  think   keep  us  from  feeling  what  they 
^*?°'    quently  the  occupation  addicts   the  ju.st  criticism  may  be  fairly   fear,   pounce  on  a   literary  use 
sister,   g^Qp^    driven  by   sick  need   to   applied   m    the    wav    one   lives   of  the  word    (the 
finance  a  habit. 


one  s 


to 
life 


the    way    one    lives 
One's   "morality" — 


of  this  article  had 


original  text 
a  censorable 


Too  often  it  is  the  phony  .sensi- 
bilities who  can't.  1  do  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
obscenity,  and  some  small  bit 
of  it  does  exist  in  books  (of  the 
"1  was  a  Mail-Order  Lesbian" 
type  —  or  the  especially  dis- 
gusting flagellation  rags  pass- 
ing around  in  a  lew  Harvard 
houses).  But  more  than  it  ex- 
ists in  books  it  exi.sts  in  action. 
More  obscene  than  any  depic- 
tion of  perversion  1  can  name 
is  the  following  summary  of  an 
act  specifically  ordered  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia: 


Electronic  Music 


A  Noted  Dissent 


"A  cjuict  man,  who  had, 
twelve  years  belore,  raped  a 
girl,  was  Ic^  out  ol  his  prison 
cell  along  a  corridor.  The  man 
had  in  the  course  of  his  tweive- 
year  imprisonment,  written 
sevtral  books  which  gave  much 
evidence  of  his  own  moral 
growth:  he  was  clearly  not  tlie 

ivii.  viic-.-.^!,  Mi,   .....  »w  ^.-.-     -.   -    "-    -  same    person    who    had    caused 

the  Justice    made  a  number  ol'  criticisms  that  demand  clarilication.  The  "experimental  such    pain    in   the    past.    He 

stage"' of  eloctronic  music   (as  he  calle.l  it)  has  been  misun.lerst.KHl  by  him   lie  seems  -j;:V;;„\'lr']fc.'nfn,"-  ulT';,::;,";! 
to  imply  that  electronic  mu.sic  need  rely  on  traditional  iorms  to  reveal  its  own  strutui 


By  DICK  LEHMAN 

Mr.  Gressel,  in  his  article  on  electronic  music 


at  Rrandeis  in  the  last   issue  of 


bothering  our  girls  —  just 
looking  for  trouble.  There  was 
heavy  artillery  there,  chains 
and  zips  and  stuff,  but  the  cops 
came  after  about  three  minutes 
and  only  one  of  them  got  really 
hurt  —  I  saw  a  buddy  just 
stomping  on  him.  We  didn  t 
have  a  chance.  Next  week,  we 
figure,  well  get  Ihem." 

The    salient    point  Authority 
will  get  from  this  speech  is  that 
it    is    being    flaunted.      What 
I  get,  is  that  the  kid  was  bored 
and  took  to  a  socially  evolved 
and  sanctioned  form  of  intense 
entertainment.   Rebellion 
extra    dividend    from   the 
ning,  and  even  the  nicest  chil 
dren  do  that,  in  some  way. 


forms   syiionymous    with    those 
of     the     classical     composers, 
which    today    can    be    reduced 
to    .skeletal    approximations    in 
textbooks— forms  used  in  much 
instrumental    music.   The   lorm 
of  an  electronic  composition  is 
generated    by    the    composition 
Itself.  The  composer  has  an  in- 
finite possibility  of  sounds  and 
sound    complexes    with    which 
he    can    work     These    can    be 
modilied    in    many    ways:    the 
sound  may  be  filtered   (that  is, 
certain    overtones    may    be    re- 
,sc   moved  to  change  the  timbre  or 
,s  an   quality  of  the  sounds.  It  is  such 
eve-   overtones   that    make    the    dil- 
ferencc    between    the   sound   of 
the  fiute   and    the  clarinet),   it 


familiarity  with  the  sounds  that 
generate  the  form,  the  idea,  the 
abstract  beauty  of  an  electronic 
composition. 

Other  Arts 
Electronic  music  was  dis- 
cussed in  conjunction  with  the 
other  arts.  It  was  said  that  any 
music  must  reflect  the  form  oi 
the  companion  activity.  I  can 
speak  of  this  in  connection  with 
the  music  1  wrote  for  The 
Maids.     Here     this     was    done 


poe 
tion.  The  poetry  generated  the 
music,  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
po.ssibilities  of  one  sound.  The 
music  was  not  written  to  con- 
vey the  moods  and  images  of 
the  poetry.  With  reference  to 
forms  is  it  possible  to  have  a 
form  more  organic  than  this? 
Lastly,  a  scientist  experi- 
ments— a  composer  does  not,  at 
least  not  in  a  finished  product, 
a  musical  composition.  Elec- 
tronic    music    at     Brandeis    or 


However,,  feeling  able  to  speak  anywhere  is  not  in  "t.he  experi- 
for  Michael  Adam  is,  1  should  mental  stage"  and  is  a  "true 
like  to  point  out  that  his  music     art    form". 


pulled  a  lever  which  dropped  a 
chemical  pellet  into  a  tank  of 
hydrochloric  acid  Within  min- 
utes \hv  man  in  \hv  chair  was 
dead  of  asphyxiation."  1  think 
the  dirtiest  objects  in  this  coun- 
try are  gas-chambers  and  elec- 
tric chairs.  Cattle-prodders  are 
nearly  the  same.  The  most  ob- 
.scene  movie  1  ever  saw  was  the 
one  of  Alabama  police  ripping 
into  a  quiet  row  of  mardiers. 
And  the  filthiest  conversation 
was  one  NBC  tekvisicm  was  not 
ashamed  to  broadcast,  a  lon- 
ver.sation    with    Leander    Peres. 


reverberate. 


Fantasticks 


Best  Damn 


Joel  Doerfler 


Finally,  no  sooner  did  a  stu-  ^.^^.^y^^^^rodulaed.  (IVlodula- 

dent    hou.sehold    of    friends   all  oi  rnay  J'j*,  ".^j^^.^ing   ol    sounds 
give  up  smoking  than  they  be-      «"^^;^i/^p;^^I.ess  of  electroni- 

came    fiendishly    interested    '"  ^  [P^^f^^.^^^fijinin^ 

fish.   Before,   "^J,>^^^alk    wa^^  sounVs   i.Tturn   be  .speeded   up,  ^  ,.^    ^_^    ^.....^    ^^    _    _.,. 

cLTret'les^nVon  alm^l^^^^^^^^^^^  slowed  down,  "^ff/i^^  ^"'J,!;;;   that  it  should  never  have  been  put  on  at    Brandeis.  One  expects  a  college  (heater  ynn^ 

mentary'  Now  they  have  been  ^^"^'Vh.'^,'".,''''^,;^"  the  effect  o^  to  be  daring  and  imaginative  in  its  choice  of  plays.  Student  i)roductions  at  Brandeis  do 

led   to   chat   about  ghost   tetras  each  otntr  lo  k        .  ,    .    .,     .      n...   ...._     i:  ..„:i  ... ....  ...:.u.....  ,.u ^,i    .k.>.... 

and  small  fry. 

Life    and    Drugs:    The 


The  first   thin^  to  be  said   alKnit  the    H.S.P.   production    of  The   Fanta.slicks   is 


—  h  other  to  give  the  eflecl  oi  lo   oe  oariiiK  aim   iiiia>;iiiriiivt:  in  iur>  *.ii.'n_t    «m    jntiv.-..  ►Jumvi.i   |..  ,/,.v.-^.^.-...^  ..^   m, —   ...- 

many  layers  sounding  at  once,  not  run  the  risk  of  financial  failure.  Tickets  are  distributed  without  char^^e  and,  there- 

4        A   4r,fniiiv   «:uch   as  this  can  fore,  every  production  is  insured  a  lar^e  audience.   Hecau.se  of  this,  H.S.P.   has  the  op- 

nea  I        a   loidiny    -^«-         _     ^^      ^       ,^      ^      ^  , ...i_:  .u   u *   i „  ...,1....,  .........,>,. .,y..,  1...4  im.u:.^.u  .1*^^^  «.f  /-i-Wj. 


synthesis  of  a  reasoned  strug- 
gle, in  which  liberal  alterna- 
tives have  been  considered  and 
reluctantly  put  aside  as  flighty. 
Lijo's  recent  articles  about  ad- 
diction are  such  wool  for  .see- 
ing eyes.  The  government's  cur- 
rent restrictive  policy,  which 
has  only  made  the  problem 
deeper  and  more  nasty  during 


sounds  may  not  be  readi  y  ap 
narent  to  the  unexposed  listen- 
er but  as  with  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven or  Brahms,  appreciation 
comes  only  through  a  certain 
amount    of  exposure   to   this 

"^'rhcsc  forms  of  generation 
ire  present  in  electronic  music, 
the  art  form  is  young, 


Because  ...^   - 

v^vp^.    «..w   ...^-^  .-•',•  Tvir^T      FXPFRIMENTAL,      the 

its  fiftv  year  trial  period,  is  ac-  NOT      i!.Arf  nimr^iN  ir^    , 

ccple!.^  fe^rCfuny^as   ..;c   best  —---";,.  "^J^WTss 

of   unsatisfactory   solutions,  poser  s    lut.i^    .v  f:         j^i^jj^    j^ 

Propositions   for   alternative  «'^>''«"f„J';,^"Xl    music     The  responsibility     when     it     takes 

Si;^l^   l^r/nd    ^!^  l^rl;;  o?r P^ ^i^  JSvious.  the  u/course    of    least   resistance 


to  be  revived.  In  short,  B.S  P. 
has  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  responsibility  to  be  daring 
and  provocative. 

In  mv  view,  it  is  shirking  its 


gi 
national  television.  Anyone 
who  has  wished  to  sec  The 
Fantasticks  has  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  do  .so.  Yet  for  some 
peculiar  reason  B  S.P.  decided 
that  it  was  worthwhile  to 
choose  this  play  for  its  "major" 
production!  At  the  very  lea.st, 
this  decision  reflects  a  failure 
of  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
B  S  P.  Board. 

What  else  can  one  say  about 
The  Fantasticks?  How  could 
it  niis^''  It  is.  of  (oi.rse.  "charm- 
ing ,  and  nothing  beats  'charm' 


B(  ckcti  are  just  so  depressing. 
You  cant  live  on  that  stuff  all 
the  time,  can  you?  Of  course 
not. 

(Co/ai?iucd  OH  Page  7) 
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Council 


(Covtinucd  froryi  Front  Page) 

the  administrdition  resumed 
collection  of  the  fee.  Though  he 
expressed  a  personal  desire  to 
see  Council  collect  the  money 
on  its  own.  he  itated  that  their 
proposal  was  "under  considera- 
Uon* 

The  proposed  compromise 
was  based  on  President  Bloch's 
conviction  that  the  Student 
Council  alone  would  not  be 
able  to  collect  the  fee  next  year 
without  resorting  to  actively 
barring  students  who  had  not 
paid  from  participation  in  all 
Council  sponsored  events.  He 
opposed  this  type  of  an  en- 
forcement plan  as  being  too 
impractical  and  harmful  to  IxMli 
Council  and  the  student  body 

Bloch  claimed  that  Council 
could  get  mon»  respect  fr^>m  the 
students  by  devoting  its  :\nw 
to  running  a  giHxi  program  '.{".an 
it  could  hy  trying  to  colUv:  "".he 
activities  ftv  He  quo>::o:u\"i 
the  C.>u(Wil  as  '.o  wi'-a;  :l  hvvxxi 
to  g.4in  by  A::c:v.'yK.:\ii  rw>  ?»'*.:•. 
tain  ov^iJtv'.'-.v.  M  :hc  ftv  >n  .:> 
a\^  n 

lX*-n  n .  >    B  r . .  r.  r.     i^'t    a  r-  >  ■•r-rv.^ 

Ct  I  *\v.i  ki  <:  * .  n  ?-.  .«r».v..4.  r>. . ,  ;.;• 
and  t.'ve  :i->>*;v;  Arssi  .:'.',cTi>;  .'.i 
the  *?'..icn:  >.'.i)  :Jr".r.x..i:'.  .:s 
co'ilcotion  .>(  i:-)^  it-c  He  s^^a.jx*. 
thcit  tiie  5Uiv.ier.;j»  «c»utd  ix"  nv^-kCi^ 
interested  m  w:;a;  wjls  .k^-.e 
with  ihe  money  if  they  volun- 
tarily paid  It  to  Council  Uiem- 
selves  than  if  the  administra- 
tion required  their  parents  to 
pay  Brunn  added  thai  by  tak- 
ing the  responsibility  itself, 
Council  would  help  to  create  a 
sense  of  student  unity  which  he 
chiirued  has  been  lacking  here 
in  the  past 

Allen  Zerkin  '66  another  op- 
ponent of  the  Bloch  plan,  cited 
the  approximately  $41.1/00  col- 
lected by  Council  this  year,  and 
declared  that  the  Council  had 
shown   It  could  collect  a   large 


part  of  the  fee.  Zerkin  outlined 
a  plan  of  enforcement  which  in- 
cluded the  possible  hiring  of 
student  checkers  to  prevent 
those  who  had  not  paid  from 
participating  in  Council  spon- 
sored activities.  He  also  pro- 
posed withholding  all  Council 
allocations  until  after  the  col- 
lection of  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  fee. 

Housing  Piaa 

The  Council  also  voted  10-1-1 
to  accept  an  amended  form  of 
the  housing  proposal  approved 
last  week  by  the  outgoing  rep- 
resentatives. The  amendment, 
proposed  by  Phil  Saperia.  '68, 
requested  that  certain  blocks  in 
Ridgewood  be  drawn  for  at  the 
same  time  as  East  Quadrangle, 
ahead  of  the  otlier  dom\s  It  is 
hoped  that  this  change  would 
take  ^Jome  of  the  pressure  of 
groups  applying  for  East 

The  plan   as  adopted,  will  at- 
ton'.pt    :o   further   fn?siuuan   in- 
tt\cr.i;:v>n    .is    :'.ii»ch   as   j.K>N>ible 
T:\ ;  s  rv.-*  s  ^e-c^n  .x^r. '.  v^ '. .  c  a  t  od .  hc»  w  - 

.*;v.>...*.;*.  '.."  *.ir.*..'.  '5  :v..>rv  :v.c:i 

*•*•«■*       *ji  *  >  •^•.^.•^       '-,  ^      '  ►•   A        •  '    •  C'fi        \'  'i  0 

.^  ?     A      .«>...«     «•«      *...?.       .^*    .«•««     .^     A  •  >  %l 

ycf.r    "«--  '.f    w'    jir;.i    r*    w.'.'.    tv 

•^'.i   '   V  ^••jA  -^  t    •  ••  V.*»N  ^  -•4'  '•   #  '1 

.K.'.^rr.  Z-crk.-r.     ^<    iv-.'.l  ri'jf'.ilt  :n 

»\m,j%     ^  >      %r%  j%     ri^'    %     ••* '     '-^^  c^i  Ml /k'n 

to  .ipT^rv'.Ai^rts^a  m  Nv>r*..':i  And 
R'.dge^^.vvi  and  .\  twj  lo  \M\e 
ratio  in  Hamilton 


(Continued  jrom  Page  3) 

price  (or  other  fee).  This  as- 
sumption may  have  some  valid- 
ity, but  I  doubt  it.  As  a  serv- 
ice to  "regulars"  at  specific 
events  (e.g.,  the  "regular"  Sun- 
day-night-Movie-Four)  season's 

tickets  could  be  sold,  along 
with  the  sale  of  individual  ad- 
missions. 

RegreasiFe  Tac 

The  "free  access  .  .  .  regard- 
le^     of     financial     resources" 


Fee  I:  Huff 

ideal  behind  the  Activities  Fee 
is  not  really  valid.  The  Activ- 
ities Fee  as  it  now  stands  is 
what  is  known  as  a  regressive 
tax.  Since  scholarships  do  not 
cover  payment  of  tlie  Activ- 
ities Fee,  the  student  of  limited 
means  is  taxed  by  the  same 
amount  as  the  wealthy  student. 
This  in  itself  is  inequitable; 
but  what  about  the  needy  stu- 
dent who  pays  his  fee  in  Sep- 
tember, and  then,  in  June  finds 
that  he  hasn't  consumed  $30's 
worth  of  services?  Wouldn't  he 
be  better  off  on  a  pay-as-you- 


go  system?  Regarding  the 
needy  student  who  does  want 
to  partake  of  many  services,  a 
system  of  subsidization  could 
be  arranged. 

I  would  recommend  levying 
a  small  general  tax  to  be  used 
for  sponsoring  activities  with 
important  effects  on  the  com- 
munity  as  a  whole  (e.g., 
SPEAC),  but  financing  other 
services  by  charging  those  who 
use  them,  with  some  provisions 
for  subsidizing  those  to  whom 
such  a  system  would  be  overly 
burdensome. 


Fee  II:  Shapiro 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

organizations  are  based  on  the 
observation  of  past  trends  and 
preferences.  Tliis  method  has 
proved  to  be  fairly  efTective, 
allowing  for  the  existence  of 
organizations,  such  as  the  Jus- 
tice. 

U  the  Justice  were  to  cover 
\'.s  exiHMuiivaivs  entirely 
thr«.>'.i?fti  Its  ^>wti  r\»venues  (as 
wvuisi  Iv  U»e  case  with  the  in- 
cr'Mv.ccio*!  of  'wisii»r  ftH»s  to  re- 
f>".j»v"x^  the  v^rxV'ieat  t.ix).  tliis 
puM.v'ativm  .mvi  most  others 
w.v.iid  soon  Iv  non-existent. 
Fjr  thori?  u  no  device  for  pro- 
hibiting the  rt^aci'.tig  of  any 
jo.ir:\als  by  those  who  are  not 
subscrilx*rs.  Similarly,  admin- 
istrators would  find  it  difficult 


to   exclude  a  student  from  at- 
tending an  assigned  lecture. 

Another  claim  against  the 
collection  of  the  SAF  is  that  al- 
locating the  funds  among  many 
sources  limits  "big"  attrac- 
tions. Since  the  formation  of 
the  Student  Service  Bureau, 
this  argument  is  no  longer 
valid.  "Those  who  cry  for  ex- 
tended activities  can  purchase 
them  through  the  SSB. 

Convenience,  Too 

In  the  case  of  either  the  pres- 
ent SAF  or  individual  admis- 
sion charges,  an  attendant 
would  be  needed  to  verify  en- 
trance or  collect  the  fee.  In  the 
former  case,  however,  the  pro- 
cedure has  become  simplified 
and   requires   less   foresight   — 


the  need  for  competent  help  at 
the  door,  police  protection,  and 
an  adequate  supply  of  change. 
We  can  thus  argue  that  the  col- 
lection of  the  SAF  is  more  con- 
venient from  the  administra- 
tive point  of  view. 

The  benefits  which  the  SAF 
offers  to  the  students  are  as 
vital  as  the  other  elements  of 
a  Brandeis  education.  The  col- 
lection of  the  SAF  should  not 
be  removed  because  some  stu- 
dents claim  that  the  nominal 
fee  of  $30  is  an  outrageous 
sum.  For  it  is  for  these  students 
—  the  ones  who  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  extracurricular 
activities — that  the  paternalistic 
effects  of  the  SAF  are  most 
necessary. 


Weslevan 

(Contii^ucd  jroin  Page  J) 

It  is  far  from  it  —  there  are 
far  too  many  ways  in  which 
the  students  are  not  consulted- 
and  there  is  no  institutionalized 
requirement  for  consultation. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  an  old 
Negro  comparison  given  to 
white  southerners  who  cf»m- 
plain  that  the  north  should  l^e 
getting  more  attention,  that 
goes  as  follows:  "We  call  the 
south  Egypt,  but  we  don't  chU 
the  north  the  Promised  Landf*' 
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i:OR  SALE: 

VOLKS  CONVSI^TIBLE 

Blue  ^olksv/oqcn  1959  converti- 
ble. ^»'ack  top,  r.- ccnt,y  rcpo'nted, 
lool"  'ike  new!  Excellent  condi- 
tion. '.i?t  price  $900.  Must  sell 
thir  '^  :k,  S7*!0  or  ^cst  offer. 
Coll  '  ^ooc,  5-17. 6C94  or 
8fP  OP^O 


Ford  Motor 

Company  is: 


responsibility 


Stephen  Jnefer 
B.B.A.,  Unit,  of  Pitlalntrgh 


A  key  dimension  of  any  job  is  the  responsibility 
involved.  Graduates  who  join  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany find  the  opfK)rtunity  to  accept  responsibility 
early  in  their  careers.  The  earlier  the  better.  How- 
ever, we  know  the  transition  from  the  academic 
world  to  the  business  world  requires  training. 
Scholastic  achievements  must  be  complemented  by 
a  solid  understanding  of  the  practical,  day-to-day 
as()ects  of  the  business.  I'hat  is  the  most  direct 
route  to  accomplishment. 

Stephen  Jaeger,  of  the  Ford  Division's  Milwaukee 
District  Sales  Office,  is  a  good  example  of  how  it 
works.  His  first  assignment,  in  January,  1963, 
was  in  the  Administrative  Der>artment  where  he  had  the  op|>ortunity  to 
become  familiar  with  procedures  and  communications  between  dealerships 
and  the  District  Office.  In  four  months  he  moved  ahead  to  the  Sales  Plan- 
ning and  Analysis  Department  as  an  analyst.  He  studied  dealerships  in 
terms  of  sales  history,  market  penetration  and  potentials,  and  model  miK. 
This  information  was  then  incorporated  into  master  plans  for  the  District. 
In  March,  1964,  he  was  promoted  to  Zone  Manager— working  directly  with 
19  dealers  as  a  consultant  on  all  phaaes  of  their  complex  operations.  This 
involves  such  areas  as  sales,  finance,  advertising,  customer  relations  and 
business  management.  Responsible  job?  You  bet  it  is — es|>ecially  for  a  man 
not  yet  25  years  old.  Over  one  million  dollars  in  retail  sales,  annually,  are 
involved  in  just  one  dealership  Steve  contacts. 

As  a  growth  company  in  a  growth  industry,  Ford  Motor  Company  offers 
an  exceptionally  wide  spectrum  of  job  opportunities.  The  chances  are  good 
that  openings  exist  in  your  field  of  interest.  See  our  representative  when 
he  visits  your  campus.  We  are  looking  for  men  who  want  responsibility  — 
and  will  be  ready  for  it  when  it  comes. 


THERE'S  A  FUTURE  FOR  YOU  WITH . . . 


|)  MOTOR  COMPANY 


Ihe  Aniarican  Road,  Dearborn  Michlgjn 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


Civil  Rights 


Letters 


(Continued  jrom  Front  Page) 
wagons   to    second   and   fourth 
precinct  stations. 

They  were  bailed  out  a  few 
hours  later  with  money  pro- 
vided by  SNCC  and  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society.  Oth- 
er demonstrators,  who,  when 
ejected,  also  sat  ©n  the  side- 
walk, dispersed  between  12:3€ 
and    1:00    a.m.    Sunday    nM>rn- 

ing. 

Among  those  arrested  were 
eleven  Brandeis  students.  These 
included  Bob  Zellner  and  Mar- 
tha Older,  both  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  undergraduates 
Mitch  Benoff,  Paul  Broeker, 
Joel  H  e  1 1  e  r,  Mark  Isenberg, 
Herb  Kressel,  Eric  Lemberg, 
Charles  Novogrodsky  and  Ron 
Shuffler.  Bob  Zellner  received 
a  concu.ssion  either  from  the 
ei^ht  policeman  who  lifted  him 
from  the  sidewalk,  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  being  thrown  into  the 
paddy-wagon,  and  was  hospi- 
talized until  early  Sunday 
morning. 

Both  regular  precinct  police 
and  special  "tactical  police" 
took  part  in  the  arrests  of  the 
fsliidents.  According  to  Campus 
SNCC  representative  Peter 
Rothstein  '66,  who  took  part  in 
the  sit-in  but  avoided  arrest, 
the  "tactical  police'  were  "goon 
boys  .  .  .  playing  for  keeps." 
When  Zellner  was  being  car- 
ried to  the  paddy  wagon,  he 
yelled  that  his  finger  had  been 


broken  by  one  cop,  and  an- 
other had  jabbed  a  thumb  in 
his  eye.  He  also  yelled  out  a 
badge  number."  The  demon- 
strators had  on  their  part  em- 
ployed no  violence,  according 
to  Rothstein. 

The  sit-in,  which  began  on 
Friday  morning  at  7:30,  gained 
momentum  through-out  the 
day.  Demonstrators,  planning 
to  spend  the  night,  brought 
bo<^«,  blankets,  flashlights,  and 
food.  Although  no  one  was  to 
be  allowed  into  the  building 
after  5;30  p.m.,  which  was  clos- 
ing time,  authorities  allowed 
Brandeis  Dean  Leonard  Zion  to 
enter  on  Saturday.  Dean  Zion, 
working  with  the  agreement  of 
David  Rolbein,  head  of  Univer- 
sity Finances,  and  Norman 
Grimm,  dining  hall  manager, 
brought  200  box  lunches  with 
him,  in  addition  to  the  70 
lunches  that  Dr.  Daniel  Bennett 
of  the  philosophy  department 
brought  in  late  Friday  after- 
noon. 

Partially  because  of  the 
ready  solution  of  the  food  situ- 
ation, and  partially  because  of 
what  Dean  Zion  termed  the 
"courteous  treatment"  of  t  h  e 
demonstrators  by  the  Federal 
officials  on  Friday,  morale  was 
"generally  good"  throughout 
Friday  night  and  into  Saturday. 
At  about  9  p  m.  on  Friday  eve- 
ning. United  States  Attorney 
Garrity    spoke    to    the    demon- 


Fantasticks 


{Continued  jrom  Page  5) 

Bradley  Solomon,  the  direc- 
to,  has  waved  his  magic  wand, 
sprinkled  fairy  dust  on  one  and 
all  and  has  conjured  up  a  "de- 
light to  the  eye  and  ear",  "cap- 
tivating", "should  run  forever", 
"best  damn  musical  I've  seen 
in  years!",  "1  laughed  through 
my  tears",  "fun  for  everyone 
from  9  to  99".  He  has  assem- 
bled a  competent  cast  who 
seem  to  know  what  they  are 
doing  most  of  the  time.  The 
singing  is  good.  The  music  is 
nice.  The  staging  is  adequate. 
The  lighting  is  superb. 

Marilyn  Siskin  as  the  Girl 
gives  a  first-rate  performance. 
Her  sense  of  timing  is  flawless, 
her  voice  is  pleasant,  her  stage 
movement  is  never  consciously 
theatrical,  always  fluid  and 
natural.  She  is  far  and  away 
fhe  best  thing  about  the  pro- 
duction. Kenny  Shapiro  as  the 
Narrator  is  appropriately  oily 
and  omniscient.  His  voice  is 
very  good,  and  he  is  alw.'.ys 
believable  and  never  strained. 

Aside  from  these  two  there 
is  nothing  very  extraordinary 
about  the  cast.  Roy  Stevens 
(the  Old  Actor)  looks  like 
Buster  Keaton  and  cant  help 
being  fimny.  If  his  piMicrm- 
ance  is  a  little  too  mucii  of  a 
piece  it  is  not  his  fault  since 
this  is  the  way  the  part  is 
written.  He  is  ably  assisted  by 
Jon  Hoffman  who  has  some 
wonderful  comic  moments  but 
who  could  have  been  much 
funnier  if  given  more  direction 
(in  particular,  his  "death" 
might  have  been  more  broadly 
and    imaginatively   conceived). 

Jeff  Jacobs  and  James  Gay 
as  the  two  fathers  were  a  bit 
disappointing.  Tliese  are  the 
best  parts  in  the  show  and 
much  more  could  have  been 
done  with  them.  Mr.  Gays  per- 
formance in  particular  was  re- 
petitious and  unoriginal.  Funny 
at  first,  he  did  the  siime  "mugs" 
and     routines    over    and    over 


again  until  the  humor  disap- 
peared and  we  were  left  with 
a  character  who  seemt^  only 
grotesque.  His  sense  of  comic 
timing  is  poor  and  many  funny 
lines  failed  to  evoke  an  audi- 
ence response  simply  because 
of  his  slow  delivery.  Jeff 
Jacobs  was  somewhat  better 
and,  with  more  direction,  might 
have  really  been  very  good  in- 
deed. As  it  was,  the  number 
Never  Say  "No"  was  fine  (but 
how  could  it  miss?)  while 
Plant  a  Radish  was  disappoint- 
ing. 

Richard  Agrin  as  the  Boy 
never  kept  up  with  the  spark- 
ling pace  set  by  Miss  Siskin. 
While  she  seemed  always  de- 
lightful, he  was  merely  "silly". 
While  she  managed  to  demon- 
.strate  some  "character  develop- 
ment" (?)  in  the  second  Act. 
he  kept  the  same  ciuizzical  and 
somewhat  vacuous  expression 
on  his  face  throughout.  I  never 
entirely  understood  how  1  was 
supposed  to  react  to  his  ad- 
ventures away  from  home. 
Were  they  horrifying?  Was  I 
supposed  to  Unrn  a  serious 
moral  from  all  this?  Or  wa.«  I 
supposed  to  laugh  and  remain 
"charmed"?  Mr.  Solomon's  di- 
rection left  these  fjuestions  un- 
answered although  he  seemed 
to  be  taking  the  play's  "theme" 
rrther  «-crioi;<ly  (the  line. 
"You  mu.st  always  leave  the 
wnll"  was  delivered  with  a 
st^lemnitv  comparable  to  the 
classic.  "Hell  is  other  p<ople" 
aphorism   in  No  Exit). 

So  nu?  Alan  Mande  deserves 
special  credit  for  his  lighting 
which  was  both  intrrr«^ting  and 
imaginative.  And  Judy  Allen 
(as  the  Mute)  must  receive 
«;pecial  recognition  for  remain- 
ing sombre  and  expressionless 
throughout  the  play  as  if  the 
events  transpiring  before  her 
eyes  were  of  Sophoclean  mag- 
nitude. If  Samuel  Beckett  ever 
gets  around  to  adapting  Mary 
Poppins  for  the  stage,  she  is 
a  natural  for  the  title  role. 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
woof  of  education  and  the  warp 
of  reputation.  As  students,  we 
often  felt  isolated  on  "Hebrew 
Hill"  and  out  of  the  view  of 
the  "real  world,"  only  to  dis- 
cover later  than  every  Univer- 
sity is  a  fish  bowl  which  leaks 
enough  information  and  gossip 
to  make  you  feel  that  you  were 
born  to  be  an  "inside  dope- 
ster."    This   feeling    is   «|uickly 

strators,  noting  that  he  was  "in 
sympathy"  with  their  purposes, 
and  asking  them  to  leave  in 
light  of  the  "partial  accom- 
plishment" ef  their  goal.  SNCC 
leaders  decided,  however,  to 
stay  until  Federal  officers  were 
sent  to  Alabama. 

On  Saturday,  according  to 
SNCC  representative  Rothstein, 
"the  tenor  changed."  Lavatory 
facilities  were  cut  off  from  those 
students  on  the  first  floor.  Gar- 
rity again  spoke  to  the  demon- 
strators, at  about  9:30  p.m.,  in 
order  to  read  a  prepared  state- 
ment ordering  them  to  leave 
within  the  half-hour.  When 
they  refused.  Federal  Marshals 
began  carrying  the  demonstra- 
tors downstairs.  A  "flying 
wedge'  of  "tactical  police" 
formed  a  cordon  around  the 
door:  it  was  these  police  who 
arrested  those  students  who 
tried  to  prevent  the  ejection. 
By  10:30  p  m..  the  building  had 
been  cleared.  SNCC  attorney 
Edwin  Hamada  made  bail  ar- 
rangements for  those  who  had 
been  jailed;  Dean  Zion  and  Dr. 
Bennett  were  among  those  who 
made  sure  that  the  Brandeis 
contingent  returned  to  their 
homes. 

On  Sunday,  a  massive  pro- 
test march  and  demonstration 
brought,  according  to  police 
estimates  25.000  people  to  Bos- 
ton Common.  Demonstrations 
in  sympathy  with  the  plight  of 
the  Selma  Negroes,  and  pro- 
testing Federal  inaction,  also 
took  place  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Washington. 


offset  as  you  meet  other  acad- 
emicians who  could  not  pos- 
sibly know  anything  about 
Brandeis  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  school  than  you 
dreamed  possible.  The  answer 
is  simple.  After  a  while,  every- 
body knows  everybody  else  in 
the  tight  little  world  of  depart- 
ments, parties,  and  social  rela- 
tionshipe.  Academicians,  being 
both  educated  and  oral,  talk 
voluminously  and  vomitously 
and  everything  comes  out,  in- 
cluding tell-tale  linen.  An 
University's  reputation,  much 
like  a  woman's,  is  often  deter- 
mined in  such  intimate  social 
gatherings.  To  paraphrase  a 
gadfly  of  the  Academy,  **It  is 
my  considered  opinion  that  an 
University's  reputation  is  de- 
termined by  how  the  power 
structure  treats  its  faculty  and 
students." 
Sincerely, 

Aaron  G.  Auerback  '56 

Dept.  of  Child  Development 

Purdue  University 

Lafayette,  Indiana. 


Jim 
Harts 
Diner 


L 


Term  papers,  theses  typed 
expertly  on  IBM  electric 
typewriter,  Acodemic  Bold- 
face type.  Good  back- 
ground English,  French, 
German. 

Coll  VO  2-1676  evenings. 
Will   pick   up    and   deliver. 


BANKS 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 

MEL  MEZZONE.  Prop. 

Main    at   South 
TW    3-9405 


HARVARD  OUTING  CLUB  presents 

P.t.  SEEGER 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  19  8:30  p.m. 

BANDERS  THEATRE,  CAMBRIDGE 

Ticfcett  |l»  tZXO,  $1.75  available  at  Harvard  C^^p, 

Harvard  Square 


SUNDAY   EVENING    Mar.    21    AT   8  O'CLOCK 
EDWARD   A.    ANNIS,    M.D. 

(fast  Pr*9M«af,  AMA) 

Dean    CHARLES    I.    SCHOTTLAND 

(Of  ■r««4«is  University) 

"M«dicar*:    Is   H   the   Best   Solution?** 

FORD    BAIL   FORU 

JORDAN  HAll  —  Cainsboro  St  cw.  Mmitfnfton  Ave.  —  BOSTON 

NOR  arw  7:45  fM,  mmwi  mittm 


SUMMER   POSITION 

FOR    PERSONABLE 

COEDS 

Wc  hove  lounched  a  n«w  org«nizo- 
tion  designed  to  revolutiontz*  'tiKlent 
travel  It  IS  colled  the  TronvAtlontit 
Student  Assocotion  It  w  o  s  formed 
by  o  Qfoup  of  recent  college  grod^  to 
rem  eve  the  trustrotions  of  student 
trovel  end  to  bnnq  oversees  trovel 
within  the  budget  of  every  student  m 
the  US  Special  features  of  the  or- 
qonioztion  Hiclude  a»r  tronspcrt  or- 
rongenaents,  occc  mmodotionv  m  moior 
Europeon  citie;  for  TRASA  merr^bers, 
trovel  odvice  ornl  trovel  publications. 
In  ocidttton  TRASA  hos  re<  ip'ocol  club 
focilities  m  moior  Europeon  cities 
where  its  members  con  meet  Euro- 
pean students  In  NYC  we  ore  set- 
ting up  ouf  own  heodquorters  or»d 
social  center  As  port  of  the  staff  we 
will  need  5  er  6  persorxjtole,  mtelli- 
fent  out-qoing  coeds  to  type,  do  re- 
seorch,  writfog,  ond  editing  for  our 
^ublicotions,  file,  answer  phone  coUs, 
9ive  odv«e,  etc  Goo«i  looks  »s  M*H)or- 
♦ont.  Solory  is  $2  00  hr  40  hr  /wk. 
mnci  position  sforts  tn  the  middJe  of 
June  te  lofe  m  August  If  you  ore 
mterested  pleose  mcke  on  oppomt- 
ment  ♦©  meet  olk  representotive  wh« 
will  be  visiting  your  fompus  shortty 
by  coHtng  yeor  Empolyment  PUkc- 
ment  Office  Only  those  women  who 
«re  either  gfodootin^,  or  will  be  iwn- 
k>rs  or   servofs   con   be  eonsidere«t. 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


1.  Hitting  »>>«*  JxMiks? 


No,  I  was  just 
tliiiikiiig  ahout  what 
to  giv«   Siir.  It's 
oiir  uiinivcibary. 


2.  You're  not  evtn  iiiarri^*!. 

Wr  'v«*  kiH   vM  rath  othef 
tkiee  full  wct-ks. 


3.  You  givr  a  ^ilt  tvrry  w»rk? 

VVr  trv  to  n  »r>»  »nl)tr 
the  iin|>urtaiil  tlateS. 


4.  Isn't  that  ovrnlnii.p  it  a  hit? 
Not  whtu  you  re  ui  love. 


5.  Yowll  ho  V)iokr  hrlore  you 
get  to  the  miliar. 

Oh,  wt 're  vrry 
prafti<al.  S»k;  jjave 
mv  i\  po<  krt  pr  p|HT 
griiwltr  ami  1  f^avr 
hff  my  B+  tlumeon 
Par*  iital  Atlilmhs 
Anu'Mj;  th«.;  Arawak 
liKlians. 


6.  If  yoti  rt^ally  w;mt  to  h« 
prat  tn  al,  wliv  tloii't  you  get 
a  laving  losiiraiue  |)«)hty 
from  F,<|uitahU      ami  giv*? 
Vwr  s»«  unty.  That  way,  wlwB 
y*»n  jj«t  ntarri«»l,  you'll 
kiM)w  tViat  shr  aii<l  th*-  kuls 
will  always  b*-  provuhil  for 
if  soimthinp  shooUl  hapi)**!! 
to  you. 

SweB  i«h'a.  Now.  what  do 
yo»i  tV»iitk  sVi«^'«l  hk«'  for 
NnlMaM*]  Crab  Apple  Day? 


Fof  ir^f«rma»i«n  aW.t  Living  li>5n,r»nc>e.  .reTh*-  Man  ''I*,'"  »^T";«»^*^ 
For  w^mpU-t*  iMf«n»tati«n  alw)ut  tare,  r  „pp..nu...tu  s  at  ls.i.Hi;.hrf.  fw« 
yom  PWnirnt  Offitrr,  or  wnto  to  Eilwar«l  D.  MtD^ugal,  Mai^ger. 
Manp«*w«'r  DevtlopMwnt  Division. 

The  EQUiTAaiE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  Statet 

He^  Oflk«;   jaw  Ave.  of  the  Am.rk«s.  N.w  Y..rk    NT    10019    «tqiuUble  I9M 

An  ttittui  Oypurtwitty  LmpU^f  % 
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Sports  Scope 

Lerman  Leads  Grapplers 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  a  reprint  of  a  column  by  Bxid  Collins  in  the  Boston  Globe, 
Sunday,  Feb.  28. 

Bob  Lerman  is  from  another  world  of  half-nelsons  in  which  most  people  aren*t 
even  half-interested.  He  belongs  to  the  secret  society  called  college  wrestling,  and  to- 
day he  grunts  his  farewell  on  the  home  pad.  He  leaves  as  the  best  wrestler  Brandeis 
University  ever  had,  the  most  succesful  athlete  on  campus,  a  kid  who  does  not  wear 
his  Phi   Beta  Kappa  key  because  on  him  it  would  look  like  a  golden  albatross. 

He  is  such  a  little  man  on  campus  that  even  in  the  matside  seats  you  need 
binoculars  to  see  him  in  all  his  grasping  glory,  treating  a  rival  like  a  piece  of  modeling 
clay.  His  fame  is  not  even  school-wide,  for  at  Brandeis  intellectualism  gets  the  decision 

over  athleticism.  Yet  there  arej,^ 

those  who  care  enough  to  show 
up  at  the  wrestling  matches. 
There  will  be  maybe  a  hundred 


of  them  at  Shapiro  Gym  this 
afternoon  at  2:30  when  120- 
pounder  Lerman  opens  the  sea- 
son-closer against  Yeshiva. 

"You  know,  some  of  your 
friends  from  the  dorm  come, 
and  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
other  wrestlers,  so  you're  not 
there  alone,"  Lerman  said.  "I 
think  we  can  beat  Yeshiva, 
which  would  give  us  a  4-7 
record.  Not  impressive,  I  know, 
but  it's  the  best  record  we've 
ever  had  at  Brandeis."  (Ed. 
Note;  Brandeis  and  Lerman 
both  won.) 

Like  almost  every  other  kid 
who  grew  up  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Lerman  wanted  to  play 
football  for  Notre  Dame.  He 
didn't  grow  up  enough.  "I  went 
out  for  football  my  junior  year 
at  James  Whitcombe  Riley 
High,  just  to  see  how  toiifeh  it 
was,  and  I  got  to  play  some.  I 
was  5-3.  120  pounds  —  prob- 
ably," he  laughs,  "the  smallest 
linebacker  in  the  state  of  In- 
diana if  not  anywhere. 

"The  next  year  there  were 
too  many  good,  big  kids  coming 
up  at  the  position,  and  I  de- 
cided to  try  wrestling.  In  my 
family  we  played  every  sport 
—  I  had  to  play  something." 

Lerman  feels  that  seven 
inches  was  the  difTerence  be- 
tween a  fair  basketball  player 
and  a  good  wrestler.  "If  I'd 
been  even  5'  10"  I  think  I 
could  have  been  mediocre  in 
basketball  and  made  the  team. 
That's  THE  game  in  Indiana, 
you  know.  And  I  wasn't  too  bad 
.  .  .  but  5'  3"?  So  it  was  wres- 
tling for  me  where  I  could  lind 
somebody  my  size. 

"I'm  still  a  Notre  Dame  fan. 
still  listen  to  the  football  games, 
but  when  it  came  to  college  I 
wanted  to  get  away  from  home. 
And  I  wanted  a  small  school 
that  would  be  good  academical- 
ly and  where  I'd  have  a  chance 
to  play  something,  baseball  or 
wrestle.   Brandeis  was  perfect." 

Although  his  tour-way  var- 
sity record  is  40  victories  and 
eight  defeats,  Lerman  has  made 


A  FEMALE 


TOM  JONES! 


-  Loup  I  la  Parsons 
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They  Said  It  Could 
Not  Be  Filmed! 


Wednesday 
Morch    17 


A  Feature  Film  starring 
Miriam  Hopkins  and 
iLetitia  Roman  as  "Fanny" 


WEST  END  CINEMA 

0pp.  No.  Station-S23-4050-Parking  SOc 

CENTER  THEATRE 

Washington  ot  Stuart  St. 


his  loudest  mark  in  Waltham 
with  his  holds  on  the  tenor 
saxophone.  He  leads  a  rock  'n 
roll  orchestra  of  four  pieces 
called  Four  Q's,  who  honk  and 
wang  it  up  for  learned  fruging 
and  jerking.  His  heart  is  with 
John  Coltrane  and  Sonny  Stitt: 
"My  taste  is  for  jazz.  Maybe  it 
sounds  old  generation  that  I 
don't  care  for  rock  'n  roll,  but 
it's  easier  to  make  a  buck  this 
way,  so  I  play  rock  'n  roll." 

Lerman  is  the  second  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  in  his  family.  An 
older  brother,  Jerry,  swung  for 
the  key  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  "I'm  glad  to  get  it," 
Bob  said,  "but  with  two  of  us 
doing  so  well  we're  making  it 
pretty  tough  on  my  five  broth- 
ers and  one  sister  who  haven't 
gotten  to  college  yet.  It's  a 
tough  precedent  for  them." 

The  grades  and  the  key  aren't 
enough.  Lerman.  an  economics 
major,  is  doing  an  honors  paper 
called  "The  Impact  of  Automa- 
tion on  Labor  Skill  Require- 
ments." There  will  be  no  auto- 
mation for  Bob  Lerman  today, 
though.  He  will  be  down  on  his 
hands     and     knees     trying     to 


shove  another  guy's  face 
through  the  floor.  (Ed.  Note: 
Lerman  received  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowship   last   week). 


Bites,  Grads  Undefeated 

» 

In  Intramural  Action 

By   RIC  USLANER 

The  Bites  and  the  Grads  remain  the  only  undefeated 
teams  as  the  intramural  basketball  season  enters  its  last 
three  weeks.  The  Grads  lead  the  B  North  League  with  a 
7-0  record,  while  the  Bites  are  on  top  of  the  B  South 
League  with  an  identical  mark.  The  Good  Guys,  though 
no  longer  undefeated,  continue  to  hold  their  own  in  the  A 
League  with  an  8-2  record. 


Bob  Lerman,  Brandeis  student- 
athlete,  leads  grapplers. 


Spring  Sports  Schedule 


Peter  Siris  has  taken  over 
the  scoring  percentage  leader- 
ship since  the  resignation  of  the 
Faculty's  Gene  Booth  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  A  N  »  j  a  t  i  o  n  s 
junior  averages  15.5  points  per 
game.  Booth  was  averaging  27 
points  per  contest.  Siris  is  the 
league  leader  in  total  points 
severed  witli  139.  Bill  Rubin  of 
the  A  League  is  second  with 
135. 

Behind  the  B  South  League 
leader  in  game  average  are 
Pete  Lazes  of  the  Innermost 
Parts  with  14.8  and  Ricky  Fisii- 
nian  of  Q.E.M.  with   14.2. 

In  last  week  s  action,  the 
New  Old  Lam  pocks  edged 
Hunt's  Titans  46-42.  Ed  Kop- 
lowitz  of  the  Lompocks  scored 
18  points  while  the  Titans' 
George  Frost  hit  for  16.  The 
Titans  also  lost  to  the  Grads 
last  week,  21-37.  Plagued  by 
poor  foul  shooting,  the  Titans 
managed  to  score  only  one 
point  in  the  lirst  quarter. 

The  Bites  cliewcd  out  a  26- 
22  victory  over  the  A  Nications 
Thursday  night  after  winning  a 
forfeit  against  the  B  Nications. 
The  Bite..?  held  league  scoring 
leader  Siris  to  only  3  points, 
but   Ken    Davis   tallied    10    to 


pick  up  the  slack.  In  the 
Bites  victory  over  the  B  Nics, 
Athlete  of  the  Week  Pete 
Weiner  was  mauled  by  a  team- 
mate. 

As  the  league  now  stands, 
there  are  two  undefeated  teams 
and  two  teams  which  have  not 
broken  into  the  win  column, 
the  "18"  Nuts  and  the  G.B.'s. 
The   league  standings: 


A  LEAGUE 

Won 

Lost 

Good   Guys 

8 

2 

Trojans 

5 

Faculty 

4 

Cherry  Memorial 

11 

B    NORTH    LEAGUE 

Grads 

7 

Nads 

5 

Innermost  Parts 

4 

Pistons 

5 

New  Old  Lompock 

5 

East  Quad 

i 

•18"  Nuts 

B   SOUTH   LEAGUE 

Bites 

Shapiro  B 

609's 

Nebbishes 

A  Nications 

Prophets 

QEM 

B   Nications 

G.B.'s 

Fri., 

April 

2 

Mon., 

April 

3 

Thurs., 

April 

8 

Sat., 

April 

10 

Sun., 

April 

11 

Tues., 

April 

13 

Wed.. 

April 

14 

Mon., 

April 

26 

Tues  , 
Wed., 
Thurs., 

April 
April 
April 

27 
28 
29 

Fri., 
Sat., 

April 
May 

30 
1 

Sun., 
Tues., 

May 
May 

2 
4 

Thurs. 
Fri., 
oat., 
Sun.. 


May 

May 
May 
May 
May 


6 

7 
8 
9 


Mon.,      May      10 


Wed.,      May      12 


Thurs., 
Fri., 


Sat., 

Sun., 

Mon. 


May      13-14 
13-14-15 


May 
May 
May 


15 
16 
17 


Tues.,     May      18 


Thurs..  May      20 


(L) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(T) 

(L) 

(T) 
(G) 

(B) 

(L) 
(G) 

(T) 
(B) 
(T) 
(B) 
(G) 

(T) 
(B) 
(G) 

(T) 
(L) 

(B) 
(G) 

(T) 
(L) 

(T) 
(B) 
(T) 
(L) 

(B) 
(G) 
(T) 
(B) 

(G) 
(T) 


(B) 
(L) 
(B) 

(G) 

(T) 
(B) 
(B) 


NORTHEASTERN 

at  Stonehill 

at  Boston  College 

NORTHEASTERN 

MIDDLEBURY 

HOLY  CROSS 

at  Holy  Cross  JV's 

at  Harvard 
TUFTS.  Spring 

Valley 
NORWICH 
TUFTS 
Greater  Bostons, 

Weston 
MIT 

at  Colby 
BENTLEY 
at  Tufts 
BC-Dartmouth, 

Charles  River 
at  Babson 
LOWELL  TECH 
Bates.  Colby. 

Lewiston.  Me. 
at  Colbv 

RHODE   ISLAND 
at  Clark 
Boston  University. 

Spring  Valley 
CLARK 

(fr.)  vs.  WINCHES- 
TER  HIGH 
Assumption 
at  Bates 
BATES 
DEAN   JR. 

COLLEGE 
at  Northeastern 
at  Clark.  Wachusctts 
at  Tufts 
BOSTON  UNI 

(BU  home) 
New  Englands, 

Coast  Guard 
New  Englands, 

Trinity 
SUFFOLK 
at  Massachusetts 
WORCHESTER 

TECH 
Bentley,  Nichols, 

Wayland 
at  Massachusetts 
at  Harvard 
MIT 


3:15pm 
3:00  p.m. 
3:00  p.m. 
10  00  a.m. 
2:00  p.m. 
1:30  p.m. 
2:00  p.m. 
3:00  p.m. 

1:00  p.m. 

2:00  p.m. 

3:15p.m. 
8:00  a.m. 

4:00  p.m. 
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DAN'S  ESSO  SERVICE  CENTER 

(|sso) 

570   SOUTH   ST. 


"Specialists  in  Motor 

Tune-Up" 
COMPLETE   SERVICE   & 

ACCESSORIES 

TUNE-UP,   REPAIR   & 

ROAD   SERVICE 

NEXT   TO   THE   COOP 

893-933:  WALTHAK^ 
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¥/f  €>  Thirsty  Ear  i^rt^st^m 

Eliot  Kenan 

Friday  Night— March  19 

(Cover  Charge  $.50) 

Discotheque 

Saturday  Night — March  20 


FREE 


The  MIT  Grad  House  Pub 

305  Memorial  Drive 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR   MEN   AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Woterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL   DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.     —     TW  3-9450     —     Paul  Smith 


CHARLESBANK 

DELI  and  RESTAURANT 

NEAR  THE  COOP 

NEW  YORK  STYLE  SANDWICHES 

SAVE   MONEY   WITH   $5.00  MEAL  TICKETS 

Open   Till    Midnight   7   Doys   o  Week 

Toke  Out-  Service  Availoble 


Tli«  Brondeit  NSM-Roxbury  Sum- 
mer  Project  wonts  ond  needs  the  sup- 
port of  the  Brondeis  connmunity.  We 
ore  oskjng  the  student  body  and  fac- 
ulty to  help  us  reach  our  goal  of 
S6,600.  This  COULD  be  the  beginning 
of  a  continuous  move  to  seek  change 
in  Roxbury,  if  you  ACT.  Pledge  forms 
ore  being  distributed,  and  there  is  a 
box  in  the  moilroom  for  the  com- 
pleted form. 


BRANHLIS  UNIVI-RSIIY 

WAR  3  l>  1955 


The  LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT  it 
looking  for  reviews  of  current  fiction. 
If  you  ore  interested,  please  contact 
Paul  Bloom  vio  the  moil  room  or  by 
phone.— Copies  of  THE  WORDS,  FOR 
THE  UNION  DEAD,  and  HERZOG  ore 
availoble,  on  loon,  from  the  JUSTICE. 


Vol.  XVII,   No.   18 


Brondeis   University 


March   30,    1965 


CLASS  OFFICERS  ELECTIONS 

Students  interested  in  running  for 
•  doss  office  must  turn  in  their 
names  to  Judith  Justman,  '67,  by 
midnight  Wedncsdoy,  Morch  31.  She 
con  be  contacted  via  moilroom  or 
899-1749.  Primary  speeches  ond  elec- 
tions, if  necessary,  will  be  held  April 
4  and  5.  Final  speeches  will  be  heard 
April  11  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall.  Elec- 
tions will  be  held  April  12.  Ballot- 
ing will  be  conducted  in  each  quod, 
specific  locations  to  be  uinounced. 

ATTENTION:   CLASS  OF  '66 

Because  of  the  resignotion  of  one 
of  your  Student  Council  doss  repre- 
sentatives, there  will  be  a  special 
election  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Nome 
submission  deadline  is  March  31,  pri- 
mary speeches  and  elections  April  4 
and  S,  and  final  speeches  and  elec- 
tions April  11  and  12.  Borioting  will 
be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  that 
for  your  class  officers. 


Brandeis  Grants  1965 
Creative  Arts  Awards 


Brandeis  University  presented  its  Creative  Arts 
Awards  Medals  for  1965  to  playwright  Tennessee  Williams, 
poet  Stanley  Kunitz,  painter  Mark  Rothko,  and  composer 
Elliott  Carter  on  Sunday,  March  28.  A  fifth  and  special 
Medal  Award  was  presented,  as  were  four  Citation  Awards. 

Dr.  Alfred  H.  Barr,  Jr.,  director  of  museum  collec- 
tions at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  received 
the  1965  Special  Medal  Award. 

Sir  Tyrone  Guthrie,  director  of  the  Tyrone  Guthrie 
Theatre  in  Minneapolis,  delivered  the  principal  address  at 
the  ceremony  at  New  York's  Sheraton-East  Hotel.  Clar- 
ence Q.  Berger,  Dean  of  Univesity  Planning  and  Develop- 


Three- Way  Discussion  To 
Review  Educational  Policy 


A  new  thirteen-member  faculty-student-administration  committee  will  informally 
meet  withm  the  next  few  weeks  to  discuss  problems  related  to  educational  policy  and 
more  general  problems  dealing  with  other  aspects  of  university  life. 

The  Administration  is  represented  by  Dean  of  Faculty  Leonard  Levy,  Dean  of 
Students  Kermit  Morrissey,  and  Associate  Dean  of  Faculty  Eugene  Black.  Professors 
Stephan  Berko  and  Joseph  Berliner,  both  senior  faculty  members,  professors  Allea 
Grossman  and  Stephen  Gendzier,  both  members  of  the  Faculty  Educational  Policies 
Committee,  as  well  as  Dean  Levy  are  the  faculty  representatives.  Students  involved  are 
Frank  Bloch  Council  President,  Brian  Marcus  Council  Treasurer,  and  Council  members 
Allen  Zerkin  and  Bill  Kornrich.  The  two  other  student  representatives  are  Elliot  Evans 
chairman  of  the  Student  EPC,  and  Paul  Solman  Co-Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Justice 

^^.  -.    ,        .      ^  ^u       .    -    . ° *-  r  As  Dean  Levy  explained  to  both  Evans  and  Bloch,   his  primarv  motivjitionfn 

r„d"'iiOor  A    r«a'  fof-  "'"«  '^'""^''^  ^ith  hi3  award |  suggesting  the  meeting  was  a  desire  to  stimulate   discussion    of  Tmprov^ng   studenN 

faculty  relations.  He  empha- 
sized that  the  agenda  needn't 
be  limited  to  matters  of  educa- 
tional policy.  He  feels  that 
there  are  a  number  of  legiti- 
mate complaints  that  students 
have  never  expressed,  and  he 
wishes  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  voicing  them.  In  the 
future  he  hopes  that  some  per- 
manent group  can  be  estab- 
lished. iKjssibly  as  a  joint  sub- 
committee drawn  from  mem- 
bers of  both  faciiltv  and  stu- 
dent Educational  Policy  Corn- 
mi  tlees. 

The  proposed  meeting  gained 
faculty  and  administration  ap- 
proval primarily  through  the 
efforts  of  Dean  Levy  and  Pro- 
fessor Berliner.  Discussion  with 
his  "Constitutional  Law"  class 
students  had  made  it  clear  to 
Dean  Levy  that  there  was 
marked  student  di.ssatisfactiori 
With  aspects  of  student-faculty 
relations  and  educational  jw- 
licy.  As  a  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions Levy  initiated  plans 
resulting  in  last  week's  an- 
nouncement. 


lowed  the  award  ceremonies. 

Tennessee  Williams'  plays  in- 
clude The  Glass  Menag:erie, 
Summer  and  Smoke,  A  Street- 
car Named  Desire,  The  Rose 
Tatoo,  Camino  Real,  Cat  on  a 
Hot  Tin  Roof,  and  The  Night 
of  the  Iguana.  Stanley  Kunitz 
has  taught  at  Brandeis  and  has 
otherwise  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  educator,  biographer, 
and  literary  critic. 

Mark  Rothko's  work  was  in- 
cluded in  the  XXIX  Biennale  in 
Venice  in  1958,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  major  museums 
throughout  the  country.  Elliott 
Cook  Carter  composes  in  a 
modern,  contrapuntal  style.  His 
work  has  hcen  diaracterized 
by  a  procedure  called  "metric 
modulation,  wherein  the  large 
circle  of  speed  changes  is  com- 
pleted when  the  sonata  con- 
cludes by  returning  at  the  very 
end  to  the  speed  of  the  first 
movement." 

Dr.  Alfred  H.  Barr,  Jr..  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Harvard  University,  is 
the  Director  of  the  Museum 
Collections  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

Debating  Team 
To  Compete  in 
National  Match 

For  the  first  time  in  Brandeis 
history,  the  Debating  Team  has 
been  selected  to  attend  the  West 
Point  National  Tournament 
which  begins  April  10.  The 
Brandeis  team  members  are 
Deb  by  Lewis  '65,  and  Allan 
Lichtman  '67. 

Forty  teams  were  selected 
from  the  entire  country,  which 
is  divided  into  eight  regions. 
The  New  York-New  England 
region  accounted  for  five  of 
the  teams. 

Brandeis  was  chosen  to  par- 
ticipate after  attending  a  re- 
gional tournament  at  St.  John's 
University,  Long  Island.  The 
scores  at  that  time  were: 

1.  MIT.  14-2 

2.  Brandeis  14-2 

3.  Dartmouth  12-2 

4.  U.  of  Vermont      11-5 

5.  Harvard  10-6 

MIT.  won  with  additional 
speaker  points. 

The  topic  for  the  three-day 

West  Point  tournament  is  "Re- 
solved: that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  institute  a  pro- 
gram of  public  work  for  the 
unemployed." 


Three  Brandeis  Students  Join 
In  Montgomerty  Demonstration 

Several  members  of  the  Brandeis  community  joined  the  25,000  people  in  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama  last  week  for  the  last  leg  of  the  much-po.stponed  Selma-  Montgom- 
ery march.  They  were  Dr.  Lawrence  Fuchs  of  the  American  Civilization  department 
Fran  Forman  '67,  Steve  Herman  '68,  anl  Peter  Malmgreen  '67. 

The  three  students  rented  a  car  for  the  trip  South,  left  at  noon  on  March  23  and 
arrived  in  Montgomery  at  7:00  p.m.  last  Wednesday.  From  there,  they  went  to  the  St. 

Jude's  Community    Center,    — '- 

Br  linn  Resigns 
Council  Post 

For  NSM 


Evans  Weighs 

New  Agenda 

For  EPC 

Elliot  Evans.  '66.  newly  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council  Educational  Poli- 
cies Committee,  plans  a  major 
revision  of  both  the  organiza- 
tion and  programs  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  EPC,  designed  to 
provide  an  important  link  be- 
tween the  faculty  and  the  stu-    P'y    through    the   "presence   of 


about    six    miles   outside   of 
Montgomery,  where  the  march- 
ers   had    camped.    At    noon   on 
Thursday,  they  marched  to  the 
State   Capitol    building.   There, 
the     demonstrators,     by     now 
swelled    to    over    25,000,    were 
addressed  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King    and    other    civil    rights 
leaders.    The    journey    back 
North  began  that  same  evening. 
According    to    Miss    Forman, 
the  march  gave  encouragement 
to  the  Negroes  of  Alabama  sim- 


thousands  of  strangers  in  their 
community  for  them."  She 
added,  "When  the  Negroes  are 


dents,  has  been  largely  inactive 
this  year. 

As  part  of  the  reorganization, 
Evans  has  appointed  three  as- 
sistant chairmen.  In  addition.  |  finally  given  the  vote,  they'll 
Student  Council  has  picked  i  come  out  in  droves".  Accord- 
Bill  Kornrich  '67    as  its  advi-  I  ,ng  to  Steve  Herman,  the  march 

structure   of   the   old   Alabama 


Frank  Bloch,  '66.  will  be  to 
"establish  a  closer  link  between 
the  Colncil  and  the  Commit- 
tee." 

Two  of  the  assistant  chair- 
men. Jon  Malino,  '66  and  Dick 
Temkin,  also  '66,  will  take 
charge  of  a  subcommittee  which 
will  investigate  educational 
policies  in  general.  They  will 
work  on  the  broad  school-wide 
issues  and  draw  up  specific  pro- 
posals. 

One  of  the  major  ideas  to  be 
considered  by  this  subcommit- 
tee will  be  revision  of  the  aca- 
demic calendar.  Evans  claimed 
that  some  progress  in  this  area 
was  "reasonably  certain  before 
next  year."  While  he  discounted 
the  possibility  of  a  regular  tri- 
mester system,,  he  did  mention 
several  variations.  Under  one  of 
these,  the  Dartmouth  system,  3 
semesters  would  be  held  during 
the  regular  school  year.  The 
course  load  would  be  dropped 
to  three  per  semester.  Another 
possibility  would  be  to  main- 
tain two  semesters  but  start 
school  right  after  Labor  Day 
and  hold  mid-year  finals  be- 
fore winter  recess.  Winter  re- 
cess would  thus  coincide  with 
intersession  and,  as  a  result, 
spring  finals  could  be  com- 
pleted    by     the     beginning     of 


society". 

Both  Miss  Forman  and  Mr. 
Herman  went  because,  in  tlieir 
words,  they  felt  that  they  "had 
to".  Miss  Forman  added,  "I 
felt  that  nothmg  was  being 
done  here.  When  I  read  about 
what  was  happening,  I  felt 
sick".  The  marchers  had  to  do 
without  sleep  or  much  food,  it 
was  revealed,  but  Mr.  Herman 
sacid,  "Compared  to  what  the 
Negro  has  to  go  through  24 
hours  a  day,  that  didn't  matter 
much". 

The  demonstrators  had  been 
warned  by  civil  rights  leaders 
to  stay  close  to  the  body  of  the 
demonstration  in  Montgomery, 
but  none  of  the  students  saw  a 
case  of  physical  violence.  Hos- 
tility instead  took  the  form  of 
"cursing  and  spitting".  Mr. 
Herman  found  the  atmosphere 
to  be  like  that  of  "a  completely 
different  country".  Both,  need- 
less to  say,  were  glad  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  fur- 
nished protection  for  the  march- 
ers. Mr.  Herman  concluded, 
"The  realization  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  l>ehind  the 
civil  rights  movement  will 
I  make  the  segregationists  realize 


May.  Otlier  thmgs  to  be  worked    that    there's   nothing    they   can 
(Continued  on  Page  6)  really  do." 


In  a  Student  Council  meet- 
ing held  last  Wednesday  night. 
President  Frank  Bloch  read  a 
letter  of  resignation  from  Den- 
nis Brunn  '66,  and  announced 
the  method  of  collection  of  the 
Student  Activities  Fee  in  1965- 
66. 

Brunn  stated  in  his  letter 
that  his  duties  as  an  officer  of 
NSM  prevented  him  from  de- 
voting a  sufficient  amount  of 
lime  to  Council  affairs  He  said 
he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
fulfill  both  jobs  well,  but  found 
that  he  could  not,  and  therefore 
resigned  from  Council.  A  new 
election  for  representative  will 
be  held  with  the  cla.ss  elections. 

Two  weeks  ago  Council  voted 
to  recommend  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  it  collect  the  SAF 
next  year,  but  not  restrict  its 
distribution,  which  will  remain 
Co  unci's  responsibility  The 
administration  would  re- 
tain the  right  to  audit  Coun- 
cil's books.  Bloch  plans  to  meet 
with  Dean  Morrissey  and  Pres- 
ident Sachar  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment soon. 

In  other  business,  Council 
voted  to  allocate  $250  to  the 
Judges'  Advocate  for  a  pro- 
gram for  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to 
be  held  tomorrow  night,  $27.50 
to  the  Campus  ADA  for  trans- 
portation and  officers'  dues,  and 
money  left  over  during  the 
summer,  after  all  bills  have 
l>een  paid,  to  the  SCLC  sum- 
mer project.  Each  member  of 
Council  was  appointed  to  .serve 
as  advisor  to  one  of  Council's 
committees  and  to  a  block  of 
clubs.  Brian  Marcus  announced 
that  any  club  planning  to  spend 
$25  after  April  15  must  have 
the  expenditure  approved  by 
him. 

NOTE:  Because  of  the  Hen- 
ry Cabot  Lodge  spoorh.  Coun- 
cil will  not  meet  this  week. 


Smith  Arrested 
During  CNVA 
Sikorsky  Sit-in 

Jane  Smith  '66  and  six  other 
representatives  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Non-Violent  Action  at- 
tempted a  sit-in  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sikorsky  Aircraft  plant 
in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  last 
Friday  aftrcnoon.  They  were 
arrested  by  the  local  |K>lice, 
who  had  previously  been  noti- 
fied of  the  demonstration,  on 
charges  of  trespassing.  The 
scvvn  demonstrators  were  re- 
leased within  two  hours,  with- 
out sentence  being  passed. 

Miss  Smith  said  that  the  sit- 
in   had  had   "symbolic   value", 
since  "Sikorsky  helicopters  are 
important  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam".  Picketing  of  the  Sikor- 
sky  plant   began   at   3    PM   on 
Thursday    afternoon,   and   con- 
tinued    throughout     Thursday 
night.  At   1   PM  on  Friday  the 
seven  pickets  invaded  Sikorsky 
property,   and   sat  in  the  road 
used  by  trucks  delivering  ma- 
terials. When  arrested,  the  pic- 
kets   went    limp,    according    to 
non-violent  tradition,  and  were 
carried   l)y   police  to  a   waiting 
bus.    Mi.ss    Smith    has   no  com- 
plaint about  her  treatment  by 
the    police;    she    termed    them 
"very  nice".   Miss  Smith  staled 
that   the    CNVA    plans    similar 
demonstrations  in  the  future. 
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Three-Way  Discussion 


"Fantaslick"  Review 

Wit  is  a  very  special  form  of  humor.  At  its 
best  and  most  precise  it  is  brilliant,  but  if  used 
carelessly  and  irrelevantly,  it  becomes  a  far 
lower  form  than  the  proverbial  pun. 

If,  for  example,  in  parodying  a  line  from  Joel 
Doerfler's  review  of  "The  Fanti^sticks"  in  last 
week's  Justice,  I  were  to  say  "Mr.  Doerfler's  re- 
view was  both  witty  and  long,  but  then,  if  you 
had  a  nose  as  long  as  Mr.  Doerfier's,  you 
couldn't  help  being  witty  anyway,"  you  could 
justifiably  accuse  me  of  maliciousness,  despite 
an  early  impulse  to  call  me  witty. 

Unfortunately,  Joel  himself,  in  the  course  of 
his  review,  displays  a  most  unfortunate  pen- 
chant for  being  only  "half  a  wit."  This  htst 
phrase  is  not  uscMi  sarcastically,  for  it  implies 
that  his  humor,  in  that  its  frame  of  reference  is 
often  irrelevant  or  incorrect,  is  no  lunger  witty 
but  in  fact,  a  bit  silly. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that,  for  the  sake 
of   such    "wit"    an    accurate   description    of   the 
play  itself  is  frequently  lost.    At  the  outset,  let 
Here  we  ko  again     .  .  Another  devious  administration   it  be  noted  that  Mr.  Doerfler's  first  two  para- 
plot   to   undermine   student   welfare?  .   .  .   nope,   not   this    graphs  could  easily  have  been  omitted   in  the 
pii^v    v\j   uiJvtvAKi  11^  ^  context  of  a  review  of  a  specific  performance; 

time.  ^    ±     1      ±    £>       14.  A    ^^   ^"y    rate,    his    highly    contestable    "axiom," 

We  think  the  future  meeting  of  student,  faculty,  and    -one   expects   a   college   theatre   group    to   be 

administration  representatives  is  a  major  step  toward  es-   daring  and  imaginative  in  its  choice  of  plays, " 

tiiblishinir  a  significant  working  relationship  between  the   should  not  have  affected  his  judgment  of  the 

•  v  •  , ^.»*.,    ^f    4U«    .ii^;^ro«*ci'fi7  production  itself,  and  it  seems  to  have  done  so. 

three  major  segments  of  the  university.  *^ 

The  enthusiastic  attitude  of  Dean  Levy— particularly 
his  declared  desire  to  air  student  'gripes'  on  all  matters  of 
University  concern — comes  as  a  new  ami  welcomed  spur 
to  which  student  representatives  should  respond  with  well- 
reasoned,  constructive  suggestions. 

h^lucational  policy  is  the  most  important  problem  lac-  ^^  j^em  performed  countless  numbers  of  times 
ing  the  university  today.  The  faculty  and  students  are  elsewhere? 

affected  most  by  our  outmoded  educational  structure,  and  Yet  these  have  been  some  of  the  outstanding 
are  in  the  best  position  to  reform  the  system.  Discussions  efforts  of  the  past  few  years  in  the  performing 
between  f acuity  and  «tudent.s  should  begin  i^liately^  arts^^at  Br-^ei.  What  M-^  Doer"er  seern^  to 
The  plan  of  the  student  Educational  Policies  Committee  to  tj^^  present  in  any  production  of  a  good  piece- 
institute  student  departmentiil  committees  to  study  require-  it  is  to  this  possibility  that  a  reviewer  of  a 
ments  ami  course  offerings  should  be  endorsed  by  the  student  production  migrht  address  himself,  if  he 
student-faculty-administration  meeting.  They  might  also  fi^^^l^^J^^^lf'"^  '"/^ is  aspect  at  all.  Of  less 
consider  an  expanded  seminar  program,  and  the  estab-  ;>^TXulia^"\o'Bra"ntrp^^^^^ 
lishment  ot  a  laculty-student  committee  to  study  the  ef-  selves  which  would  render  even  a  performance 
fects  of  a  four-course  load.  A  study  of  the  testing  system,  of  "My  Fair  Lady"  at  Ullman  **provocative" 
a  revision  of  the  academic  calendar,  a  modification  of  the  despite  or  perhaps  because  of,  its  theatrical  and 
general   education  program,  and  more  interdepartmental  ^^"^"^^^'^  predecessors.  ^   ,„     ^      „ 

fields  of  stufly  are  also  changes  that  warrant  study.  pr^^^^d?tl)^'a'"mist^:n^'rtra\f  ^ 

The  new  committee  is  well  equipped  to  handle  the  need  for  relevant  conclusion:  the  choice  of  such  an  ob- 
better  student-faculty  relations.  It  is  unfortunate  that  at  a  small 
school  like  Brandeis  the  faculty  and  students  arc  so  isolated 
Irom  each  other.  Instructive  personal  relationships  outside  the 
classroom  mu^  be  encouragc^d.  By  working  together  in  depart- 
mental committees  on  the  problems  of  educational  reforms  stu- 
dents can  begin  to  establish  closer  relationships  with  their 
professors. 

The  facuUy-student-administration  meeting  should  not  limit  performed  well,  provide  for  a  highly  entertain- 
itself  to  educational  matters  but  should  also  consider  complaints  ing  evening;  this,  alas,  is  still  the  major  func- 
in  other  areas  of  student  life.  For  example,  it  should  re-open  lion  of  the  thrpt^^r  ^nd  it  mipht  be  noted, 
the  .«?ludent  of   a  permanent   residence  plan    (house  plan)   that    Brecht,  Albee  and  Beckett  are  also  quite  aware 


Now,  as  for  the  axiom  itself,  one  would  have 
hoped  for  some  kind  of  definition  of  terms.  Is 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  for  example,  "daring  and 
imaginative?"  How  about  "Mother  Courage?" 
A  production  of  Brecht's  play  certainly  doesn't 
fall  into  the  "daring"  category  outlined  by  the 
reviewer.    How   about   "The  Lonesome   Train,' 


vio-usly     popular    play    "reflects    a    failure    of 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  B.S  P.  Board." 

The  point  is  that  certain  plays  lend  them- 
selves to  pure  enjoyment,  but  this  is  decidedly 
as  unimportant  a  reason  not  to  perform  it  as 
was  the  first  reason  concerning  frequency  of 
production.  Perhaps  the  "same  reason"  that  Mr. 
Doerfler  is  groping  for  as  to  why  B.S. P.  chose 
"The  Fantasticks"  is  precisely  that   it  does,   if 


was  started  by  the  defunct  Environment  Committee. 


Vietnam 


of  this. 

Joel's  third  paragraph  is  the  typkal  flight  of 
Doerfleriana  we  were  all  so  eagerly  awaiting 
through  the  first  part  of  his  review.  "Nothing 
beats  'charm'  these  days,"  says  Joel.  "It  makes 
you  feel  all  warm  and  good  inside"  Now 
there's  a  bit  of  meaningless  wit.  "Of  course  " 
he  continues,  "it  (is  he  referring  to  the  play  or 
to  the  word  "charm"?)  is  a  little  bit  saccha- 
rine." 

Now,   if  Mr    Doerfler  is  referring  to  charm, 


More  Praise 


The  Vietnam  situation  is  becoming  more  and  more  horrify- 
ing.   We  urge  all  of  you  who  feel  strongly  about  this  to  write, 

call  or  telegraph  your  Congressmen,  asking  them  to  push  for  a 

House  debate  on  the  war.    Also,  Brandeis  students  are  helping 

to  coordinate  the  April  17  Vietnam  protest  In  Washington.    For 

bus  reservations  and  general  information,  call  Jane  Smith  (TW   one  might  point  out  that  charm  as"o-i[H)osed  to 

3-9629)  or  Peter  Hirshfield  (TW  3-9253).  saccharine,  is  the  genuine  article.  If  Mr.  Doer- 

fler means  the  play,  as  he  probably  does,  then 
it  must  be  noted  that  part  of  the  beauty  of  "The 
Fantasticks"  is  that  it  is  charming  prt^riscly 
because  it  is  never  saccharine.  The  juxtaposi- 
^       .^^  .    ,        .    .^.     ,     ^    »  ^     #  4v     »*       u    *^^?  romantic  plot  with  a  highly  humorous  and 

I  read,  with  interest,  the  lead  story  on  page  1  of  the  March    colloquial   dialogue,  saves   this  play   from  any 

16th  issue  and  the  editorial  cniitlrd.  "In  Fr;'is(  i.I  Action."   1  was    measure  of  smush,  and  makes  it  exactly  what 

slightly  dismayed,  however,  to  find  that  I>ean  Zion's  activities    it    is:    a   delightful    mixture   of   cynicism    and 

were  reported  rather  casually  and  cammented  upon  in  a  some-    idealism,  of  realism  and  fantasy. 

what  similar  fashion.  The  B  S.P.  did  nothing  to  hinder,  and  almost 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  solely  through  the  efforts  of  Dean    everything   to   enhance   those   aspects   of   "The 

Zion  and  Rev.  Jack  Russell  of  Cambridge  that  any  of  t»ie  stu-    Fantasticks"  which  render  it  so  enjoyable  to  all 

«Jents  were  ad*nitted  to  bail.  (Though  I  was  at  the  Federal  Build- 
ing during  the  entire  demonstration  on   Saturday   night,  I  did 

not  get  to  the  first  of  three  police  stations  until  well  after  the 

Dean  had  everything  in  hand.)  Though  bail  had  been  set  at  a 

nominal  $25.00  each,  it  represented  an  amount  impossible  for 

all  but  one  of  the  demonstrators  to  raise  by  themselves.  It  was 

Dean  Zion  who  miraculously  had  the  Statler  manager  cash  the 

first  of  several  large  checks;  it  was  he  who  ran  back  and  forth 

between  three  police  stations,  several  hotels,  and  other  sundry 

places  in  attempting  to  raise  the  cash  required.   ($1,000.00);  it 

was  he  who  made  sure  that  not  only  every  Brandeis  Student, 

but  all  demonstrators  were  released  from  custody;  it  was  he 

who,  until  5:30  AM,  and  without  regard  for  his  personal  health    exactlv  like  Mickey  Mantle,  but  he  can't  hold 

and  well-being,  acted  courageously  and  compassionately.  a  baseball  bat.   I  even  know  someone  who  looks 

Dean  Zion  deserves  the  warm  admiration  and   respect  of    hke  Joel  Doerfler,  but  he  can't  write  witty  re- 

every  student  on  Campus.  His  motivation  was  singularly  note-    yjews.    As  for  Rov   Stevens.  I  was  siting  too 

worthy.  I  certainly  can  speak  for  the  members  of  S.N.C.C.  when 

I  say,  thank  you  Dean,  for  all  that  you  did  in  cause  of  equal 

justice  and  in  the  name  of  humanity. 

EDWIN  C.  HAMADA   ('59) 
Attorney  for  S.N.C.C. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  JUSTICE  apologizes.  In  the  light  of 
Mr.  Hamada's  letter,  our  account  o/  Dean  Zion's  actions  did,  in 
lact,  minimize  his  role  in  the  recent  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

Unjortnnately,  our  information  was  received  jrom  Dean  Zion   Beckett  gets  the   lead  role  and  MarV  Poipins 
himself,  and  it  was  his  modesty  that  guided  our  coverage  and  reviews  it  for  the  Jiist:#*# 
commenU.)  RICHARD  WBISBERG 


Last  of  The  Justice 

Dear  Sirs: 

This  last  i.ssuc  of  the  Justice  Anally  did  it 
For  almost  three  years  now,  I've  been  reading 
the  paper  every  Tuesday  night  during  dinner 
and  after  ripping  up  four  copies  of  the  last 
edition,  I  decided  that  it  might  be  a  little  more 
constructive  to  write  directly  to  the  newspaper 
to  express  my  extreme  dissatisfaction.  My  an- 
noyance isn't  directed  solely  at  this  issue,  but  at 
virtually  every  Justice  that  I  have  ever  read 
and  thrown  away.  This  past  issue,  however 
seemed  to  epitomize  certain  factors  which  have 
been  particularly  irritating  throughout  the  past 
few  years.  Although  I  admit  to  most  symptomi 
of  the  "apathy  syndrome,"  I  felt  that  this  issue 
merited  special  consideration,  and  the  lact 
that  the  editors  are  reasonably  open-minded 
prompted  me  to  write  this  letter  in  the  iiope 
that  they  might  take  some  critici.sm  (which  is 
meant  to  be  constructive )  to  heart. 

A  Criticjue 

But  first  back  to  the  issue  of  March  16.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  had  already  read 
the  article  on  Bob  Lerman  in  Sunday's  Globe, 
1  really  might  have  enjoyed  the  sports  /.ul/- 
page.  Working  backwards  through  the  paper 
(which  is  supposedly  the  best  way  to  read  it), 
the  next  article  which  caught  my  attention  v;as 
the  analysis  of  the  Fantasticks.  The  second  lialf 
of  Doerfler's  article  was  fairly  good,  and  I  aj.'ree 
with  a  great  deal  of  it  myself.  However,  there 
are  certain  points  of  his  argument  in  the  first 
half  of  the  article  which  I  fail  to  see.  Exactly 
who  is  to  decide  whether  a  play  folded  because 
it  was  terrible  or  because  it  was  merely  "mis- 
understood" by  the  audience  (or  perhaps  Mr. 
Doerfler  would  argue  that  it  should  be  pre- 
sented regardless  of  which  reason ) .  I  realize 
that  it  isn't  fair  to  criticize  Doerfler's  right  to 
write  anything  he  believes  ( academic  freedom, 
etc.),  but  it  seems  a  shame  that  the  Justicv  must 
present  an  opinion  which  differs  so  greatly  with 
that  of  the  many  hundreds  who  enjoyed  seeng 
a  light-hearted  production  —  for  a  change  1  m 
not  advocating  that  all  critical  opinions  should 
be  unpublished,  but  why  is  it  that  such  a  skepti- 
cal attitude  is  continually  maintained  concern- 
ing anything  from  student  productions  to  social 
events.  I  for  one  was  glad  the  Fantusticka  was 
presented,  and  as  I  expected  no  Broadway  pro- 
duction (excuse  me — off  Broadway),  I  enjoyed 
the  show  immensely  (but  that's  ju.st  for  the 
record).  The  next  article  of  interest  is  the 
weekly  installment  known  as  "Pig's  Winps." 
For  those  who  were  able  to  get  past  the  tirst 
paraprarh.  it  might  anper>r  that  the  HvfKxi  on- 
driack  is  a  little  sicker  than  he  might  imr.vine. 
It's  a  pity  that  the  newspaper's  philosophical 
humor  (I'm  told  that  that's  what  the  column  is) 
isn't  a  bit  more  understandable  and  directed  to 
a  single  point. 

Finally  we  turn  to  the  editorial.  Once  again, 
the  newspaper  is  permitted  to  present  its  own 
opinion,  but  once  again,  why  does  it  continu.illy 
present  an  opinion  which  is  contrary  to  that  of 
the  majority  of  students  (as  shown  in  polls) 
and  always  harp  on  the  idea  of  the  "hypocrisy 
that  has  at  times  characterized  administration 
policies  in  student  affairs,"  when  it  must  realize 
that  not  everyone  hates  the  administration  or 
wishes  that  President  Sachar's  picture  were 
back  in  the  library  so  that  it  could  be  defaced 
again?  Oftentimes  the  editorials  are  realistic 
and  constructive  (such  as  the  one  concerning 
campus  security);  all  too  often,  they  are  highly 
idealistic,  possibly  irrelevant,  and  extremely 
unrepresentative  of  the  ©pinions  of  a  gieat 
many  students. 

Problems  and  Solnticns 

Now  that  I  have  vented  all  my  anger  and 
inner  tensions,  the  inevitable  question  arises  as 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  these  problems  (which 
many  of  you  obviously  might  not  consider  prob- 
lems). Fire  the  editors?  That  might  be  an 
answer,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  no  one  else 
would  take  this  extremely  difficult  and  often 
unrewarding  job.  Write  articles  of  different 
content,  varying  opinion,  and  diverse  style,  and 
perhaps  change  the  basic  format  of  the  paper  a 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Letter 


but  the  totally  cynical  sensitivitv  of  our  witty 
reviewer.  I  must  disagree  with  some  of  Mr 
Doerfler's  comments  on  the  acting:  the  two 
fathers  were  both  exceptional,  and  I  can't  im- 
agine how  Joel  dug  up  the  word  "grotesque" 
describe  Jim   Gay's   characterization. 


to 


Doerfleriana  reached  a  below  sea-level 
perigee  in  the  comment  on  Rov  Stevens  (the 
Old  Artor>.  who  "looks  like  Buster  Keaton  and 
can't  help  being  funny."  What  is  the  point  of 
this  tyne  of  .statement  (to  which  I  alluded  earl- 
ier in  the  letter)?    I  know  someone  who  Vooks 


far  back  to  see  his  face  well,  but  he  still  seemed 
to  have  handled   his    role   excellently. 

Wit  for  its  own  sake  has  very  little  value, 
»nd  ran  often  be  ser«e1p«:sly  destructive.  Mr. 
Doerfler  has  an  excellent  sense  of  humor,  but 
one  sometimes  wishes  that  he  would  not  always 
make    this   his   defining  characteristic. 

At  any  rate,  if  the  B  S.P.  ever  adapts  a  Joel 
Doerfler  review  for  the  stage.  T  hope  Samuel 


To    the    Editor: 

We  have  a  suggestion  for  improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Dean's  List  procedures  It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  names  of 
the  students  on  "Dean's  List"  are  publishc'd  m 
The  Gazette  in  order  to  provide  some  basis 
for  individual  comparison  by  which  students 
may  verify  their  own  worth. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  so  many  students 
reaching  the  magic  circle  nowadays  that  in- 
clusion loses  some  significance.  We  suggest 
therefore,  that  there  be  a  greater  differenti- 
ation made  between  students,  in  these  ways. 

1)  Redefine  "Dean's  List",  so  that  there  exists 
Dean's  List  I,  Dean's  List  II,  Dean's  List  111, 
and  Dean's  Ust  IV.  In  this  way,  students  with 
3.0  averages  will  be  differentiated  in  the  pub- 
lic view  from  students  with  3.2  averages,  etc. 

2)  Alongside  the  name  of  every  student  on 
any  one  of  the  four  lists,  include  the  names  of 
the  courses  taken  during  the  past  semester. 

In  addition,  the  grades  for  each  course  could 
be  included  alongside,  but  that  might  be  going 
a  little  too  far. 

3)  List  the  names  of  the  students  on  each  list 
not  in  alphabetical  order,  but  in  the  order  of 
tneir  grade  point  averages. 

Robert  Shaw  6'2" 

Martin  Fassler  3  2 

Richard  Weisberg   «5 


M«rcli  30,  19m 
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The  Justice 
Notes . . . 

Lodte  to   Speak 

Former  Ambassador  Henry 
CaHot  lj9dge  will  speak  mi 
•mhe  U.  S.  PosiUoM  in  Viet- 
nam** in  Shapiro  Athletic  Cen- 
ter Mi  March  SI  at  l:3t  aader 
the  auspices  •#  the  ludfes' 
Advocates.  Questions  will  be 
OMtertaiaed  from  the  floor  after 
Ihe  speech.  There  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  the  lecture  urill  be 
broadcast  on  televisioB  in  the 
Boston  area.  Arrangements  are 
being:  made  for  seating^  1259  ua 

Shapiro,  with  the  public  in- 
vited. Dress  reg^ulations  will  be 
enforced.  Following  the  lecture 
there  will  be  a  reception  in 
Sherman  Student  Center. 

And  the  ADA,  too 

The  Brandeis  c  h  a  p  te  r  of 
Campus  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  will  hold  its  or- 
ganizational meeting  Thursday, 
April  1,  in  Olin-Sang  Audito- 
rium at  7:30  p.m.  The  purpose 
of  this  meeting  is  to  ratify  the 
constitution  and  to  elect  offi- 
cers for  the  comintg  academic 
year. 

On  April  8  the  CAD  A.  will 
sponsor  a  discussion  of  the 
topic  "Publish  or  Perish."  This 
issue  centers  on  qualifications 
for  granting  tenure.  Tcntative- 
for  granting  tenure.  Scheduled 
to  speak  that  night  at  8:00  p.m. 
in  Guiding  Auditorium  are  Dr. 
Norton  Long,  James  Gordon 
Profes.sor  of  Community  Gov- 
ernment and  Chairman-elect  of 
the  Politics  Dept.  and  Dr. 
Maurice  Stein,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Socilogy.  Mr.  Jack 
Reitzes,  Director  of  the  Educa- 
tion  Program,   will   moderate. 

And  on  the  Social  Scene 

Spring  Weekend,  April  9 
through  11,  will  feature  a  Car- 
nival-Dance. Orphan  Day,  a 
Sil-Down  Dinner,  the  Oldies 
But  C]k>odics  Rock'n'Roll  Con- 
cert and  two  movies.  The  Car- 
nival and  Dance  will  be  held 
Friday  night  in  Kutz.  Satur- 
day's activities  will  begin  with 
a  p  cnic  and  recreation  for  150 
or>'ians  from  the  Nazareth 
Cluldron's  Home.  Two  students 
will  sign  up  for  each  of  the 
children  Wednesday  and  Tliurs- 
day  in  the  dining  halls. 

A  Sit-Down  dinner  will  be 
held  in  all  dining  halls  Satur- 
day night  from  5:30  to  6:30. 
Tho  Oldies  But  Goodies  Rock- 
'n'Roll Concert  starring  the 
Crystals,  the  Coasters,  and 
Gary  (U.  S.)  Bonds,  will  be 
held  in  Shapiro  Gym  at  8:00. 
Students  who  have  paid  the 
S*"'ient  Activities  Fee  may 
pick  up  a  ticket  (and  one  for 
an  off-campus  date)  any  day 
this  week  from  1-5  at  the  old 
information  booth  Admission 
for  other  students  is  $2.50.  All 
seats  are  unreserved.  Sunday 
nitrht  there  will  be  two  movies. 
"The  Savage  Eye"  and  "The 
Seven  Year  Itch"  shown  in 
Nathan  Seifer. 

With  the  Junior  Jet  Set 

Invitations  were  sent  out  this 
week  to  parents,  friends,  facul- 
ty, administration,  and  Ameri- 
can Families  of  Wein  juniors 
to  attend  Junior-Parent  Week- 
end. May  7-9.  Running  concur- 
rently with  Creative  Arts 
Week,  this  year's  weekend 
promises  to  be  the  highlight  of 
the  Junior  Year.  Among  the 
events  planned  for  Saturday 
evening  are  a  Sherry  Hour  and 
Dinner-Dance,  buffet  lunch,  a 
Choral  Concert,  Theatre  Arts 
Deoartmcnt  production,  tours 
of  the  campus,  and  a  faculty 
panel.  President  Sachar  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the  ban- 
quet Saturday  evening.  Rose 
Art  Museum  will  be  the  site  of 
a  reception  following  Friday's 
concert  and  play.  Since  there 
are  a  limited  number  of  tickets 
available  for  "The  Three  Cuck- 
olds", juniors  must  make  reser- 
vations in  advance  with  Marty 
Ralish  via  the  mailroom. 
Arrangements  for  tran.s- 
portation  for  parents  to  and 
from  Logan  Airport.  Dedham 
128  railroad  station,  or  River- 
side may  be  made  by  notifying 
Ken  Davis  of  their  arrival.  Vol- 
un-teers  to  work  any  of  the 
events  .scheduled  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 


Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse  Warns  Against 

U.S.  Surrender  of  Freedom  to  LBJ 


By  PETER  HIRSHFIELD 

Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse.  Bran- 
deis professor  of  Politics  and 
Philosophy,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  a  rally  on  the  Bos- 
ton Common  Saturday  after- 
noon, called  to  protest  United 
States'  involvement  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  rally  was 
sponsored  by  several  Boston 
adult  and  student  peace  organ- 
izations, including  the  Bran- 
deis Peace  Group.  The  speech- 
es, delivered  from  Packman 
BanoUtand  in  the  Common, 
were  preceded  by  two  marches, 
one  leaving  the  Cambridge 
Commons  near  Harvard  Square, 
and  the  other  beginning  at  the 
Prudential  Center.  They  con- 
verged shortly  before  reaching 
the  Common  and  swelled  to 
about  500  at  the  Bandstand. 
Germany  1933 — America  1965? 

Dr.  Marcuse  viewed  the  war 
in  Vietnam  as  violating  all  the 
commandments  of  internation- 
al la  Mr,  especially  since  it  is  a 
war  not  in  defense  of  our  own 
country  but  of  a  faraway  land, 
and  one  in  which  we  are 
slaughtering  thousands  of  help- 
less and  miserable  people  in 
the  name  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  He  drew  the  analogy 
between  the  people  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  American 
people  of  today.  The  German 
people  surrendered  their  free- 
dom to  Hitler  and  the  Nazis, 
resulting  in  the  Second  World 
War.  Those  in  Germany  who 
protested  the  actions  of  the 
Nazi  Government  were  labeled 
"Communi.st"  or  "traitor."  To- 
day   we   have  surrendered   our 


freedom  to  President  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Marcuse  fears  the  pres- 
ent course  of  events  may  lead 
us  into  another  war.  The  war 
in  Vietnam  may  be  won,  but 
the  crucial  question  is  tX  what 
price.  Dr.  Marcuse  sees  the 
task  of  policing  a  huge  hostile 
population  as  the  ''best**  pos- 
sible result  of  eontinning  the 
war,  and  a  nuclear  war  as  the 
**negative"  consequence. 

The  only  alternative  to  con- 
tinuing or  escalating  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  is  a  negotiated 
peace  settlement.  Dr.  Marcuse 
rejects  the  argument  that  the 
United  States  must  escalate  the 
war  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  We  are,  after 
all,  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world  today,  and  we  can 
well  afford  to  initiate  negotia- 
tions in  Vietnam  which  may 
save  humanity  from  nuclear 
devastation,  even  if  in  so  doing 
we  suffer  a  slight  loss  of  pres- 
tige. Dr.  Marcuse  prayed  that 
the  United  States  would  not 
fail  to  fulfill  the  promises  in 
the  name  of  which  our  country 
was  founded. 

Hierachy  of  Values? 

Also  addressing  the  rally  was 
Noel  Day.  He  stressed  that  the 
present  concern  for  civil  rights 
in  the  United  States  should  ex- 
tend beyond  our  borders  to  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  people  of  Vietnam. 
Describing  the  "War  on  Pov- 
erty" as  a  "popgun  war,"  he 
compared  the  $76  billion  annual 
expenditure  for  defense  with 
the  $10  billion  allotted  to  the 
"War  on  Poverty"  over  the 
course  of  the  next  three  years. 


These  figures,  he  claimed,  point- 
ed to  the  true  priorities  of  the 
Government.  As  long  as  we 
continue  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  annually  on  foreign  mil- 
itary assistance,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  the  poverty  of 
our  "affluent  society"  at  home. 
A  peace  where  man's  life  is 
fruitful  and  rich  should  be  our 
goal.  Freedom  will  not  come 
about  when  we  have  killed  all 
those  who  disagree  with  us,  he 
urged,  but  only  when  we  re- 
spect our  fellow  men. 

Dr.  Howard  Zinn,  associate 
professor  of  Government  at 
Boston  University,  pointed  out 
that  the  silence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  respect  to 
United  States'  policy  in  Viet- 
nam has  served  as  the  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  body  politic  to  the 
actions  of  our  government 
there.  We  should,  he  said,  be- 
gin to  withdraw  this  consent  by 
making  our  voice  of  protest 
heard.  He  said  that  most  Amer- 
icans go  along  with  present 
government  policy  not  because 
they  understand  it,  but  rather 
becau.se  it  is  the  habit  in  the 
United  States  for  the  people  to 
support  whatever  foreign  pol- 
icy oar  government  feels  is 
necessary  at  the  given  moment. 

He  was  critical  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's defense  of  the  mur- 
ders of  both  guerrilla  and  civil- 
ian populations  in  Vietnam  in 
the  name  of  preserving  and  ex- 
tending the  American  way  of 
life.  He  predicted  a  future  in 
which  there  will  be  all  kinds  of 
governments  and  societies,  a 
world  which  will  not  be  a  du- 
plication of  either  tho  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  but 


a  collage  of  Communist,  So- 
cialist- and  Capitalist  systems. 
In  conclusion  he  said  that  all 
peoples  in  the  world  today  are 
striving  for  freedom  and  jus- 
tice, neither  of  which  can  be 
secured  through  war,  but  must 
be  sought  in  peace. 

March  on  Washington 

Those  of  us  who  feel  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  either  wrong 
or  too  dangerous  should,  as  Dr. 
Zinn  urged,  make  our  voice 
heard.  The  best  ways  of  doing 
this  are  by  writing  to  our  Con- 
gressmen and  telling  them  that 
we  feel  we  should  and  indeed 
must  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
now.  We  cannot  wait  to  nego- 
tiate from  a  position  of 
strength,  for  globally  speaking, 
we  are  already  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. We  cannot  regard  our  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  as  defending 
the  freedom  of  the  Vietname.se 
people,  for  this  has  certainly 
not  been  the  case.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
want  us  to  defend  them  again.st 
Communism,  for  at  best  they 
are  apathetic  to  ideological 
conflicts  and  at  worst  in  favor 
of  the  Viet  Cong  What  we  can 
say  to  our  Congressmen  and  to 
President  Johnson  is  that  they 
must  negotiate  a  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  help 
the  Vietnamese  people,  in 
peace,  to  raise  themselves  from 
the  depths  of  their  present  pov- 
erty and  disgrace.  On  April  17 
there  will  be  a  march  on  Wash- 
ington to  "End  the  War  in 
Vietnam."  If  you  feel  strongly 
about  Vietnam,  please  come. 
Together,  perhaps  our  voices 
will  be  heard. 


Part  One 


SSB  Survives  Precarious  Past 


id  Hamburger 


The  following  is  the  first  of 
a  two  part  article  dealing  with 
the  Student  Service  Bureau. 
This  week's  article. 

Two  years  ago  Peter  Siris 
made  a  campaign  pledge  dur- 
ing Student  Council  elections 
to  organize,  in  his  words,  "a 
Bureau  dedicated  to  service." 
This  pledge  was  later  dropped, 
but  then  the  Administration 
stepped  in  and  asked  Siris  to 
head  a  service  bureau.  Plans 
were  formulated  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Administra- 
tion and  Siris  whereby  a  serv- 
ice bureau  was  to  provide 
transportation  and  theater 
ticket  services.  Here  was  whore 
the  flaw  stemmed  from.  There 
was  no  clear  definition  of  juris- 
diction over  the  SSB  except 
for  a  vague  tie  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. Although  Admin- 
istration approval  is  not  spe- 
cifically required  for  SSB  busi- 
ness, Siris  has  presented  pro- 
posals of  SSB  activity  to  tliem 


for  advice  and  support. 

This  lack  of  a  chain  of  re- 
sponsibility resulted  in  the  fi- 
nancial instability  of  the 
Bureau.  Siris  stated,  "I  ap- 
proached the  Student  Council 
and  asked  that  the  Bureau  be 
declared  completely  independ- 
ent of  the  Council  in  the  hopes 
that  the  question  of  who  has 
jurisdiction  over  SSB  would 
be  answered.  I  also  asked  them 
to  audit  the  few  records  that 
SSB  had."  The  net  results  of 
these  requests  was  naught. 
Council  apparently  was  unin- 
terested or  unsure  whether  it 
had  the  right  to  declare  SSB 
independent.  Consequently,  the 
original  records  were  unaudited 
and  formal  records  of  business 
were  not  kept.  New  Council 
Treasurer  Brian  Marcus,  how- 
ever, is  planning  an  audit  after 
the  rock  'n  roll  concert  of 
April  1%. 

Without  formal  records,  all 
business  of  the   SSB   was  car- 


ried on  informally.  This  "infor- 
mality" plus  the  cancellin;?  of 
some  charter  flights  and  the 
failure  of  several  theater 
parties  left  the  SSB  in  debt  for 
$45,  discounting  back  salaries 
owed,  at  the  beginning  of  last 
summer. 

When  this  financial  trouble 
was  foreseen,  Siris  discontin- 
ued the  salary  of  the  four  peo- 
ple working  for  SSB  at  the 
rate  of  $1.25  per  hour.  He  did 
not  take  a  salary  during  the 
first  year  of  operation 

The  apparent  success  of  the 
Student  Book  Exchange  was 
marred  by  the  robbery  of  $200 
worth  of  money  and  books 
"This  resulted  in  a  $100  lo.ss." 

Siris  realized  that  if  the  SSB 
was  to  survive,  "Money  had  to 
l>e  made  on  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  transportation 
ventures."  Even  with  this  in 
mind,  the  Bureau  only  took  a 
7%  mark-up  on  flights  and 
buses  as  compared  with  a  10% 


mark-up  taken  by  comparative 
Bureaus  at  MIT  and  Harvard. 
At  Christmas  the  SSB  found 
itself  in  the  black  by  $200. 

Thelonius  Monk  was  paid 
$1000  for  his  appearance.  SSB, 
however,  lost  about  $150  due 
to  what  Siris  called,  "confusion 
with  ticket  numbering  and 
money  collection." 

Siris  describes  tho  problems 
of  running  the  SSB  for  these 
two  years  as  one  of  "strategy 
vs.  structure."  The  running  of 
the  Bureau  was  "very  flexible, 
which  is  admittedly  bad.  but 
when  you  are  pressured  to  get 
things  done  you  sacrifice  an  in- 
efficient structure  to  the  neces- 
sity of  success." 

Siris  in  summation  noted 
that:  (1)  the  Bureau  was  made 
up  of  personalities  instead  of 
units  of  production  and  (2) 
the  structure  of  the  Bureau 
may  have  been  inefficient  but 
that  is  no  reason  to  discard  it 
completely." 


Negro  Parents  to  Bring  Grievances  to  Court; 
Springfield  Precedent  Spurs  Legal  Attempt 


By  JEFF  SCHNITZER 

Parents  of  Negro  children  in 
Roxbury  will  soon  bring  suit 
against  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee to  try  to  force  it  to  cor- 
rect what  the  NAACP.  their 
legal  counsel,  calls  "racial  im- 
balance." Although  this  proj- 
ect has  been  planned  for  almost 
two  years,  it  has  recently  gained 
momentum  because  of  a  court 
decision  in  Springfield,  which 
ruled  that  the  School  Commit- 
tee there  had  a  responsibility 
to  try  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
"de  facto  segregation."  Project 
leaders  cite  the  July  1964  re- 
piort  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education's  Advisory 
(Committee  on  Racial  Imbalance 
and  Education,  which  stated 
that  36%  of  the  non-white  .stu- 
dents in  Boston  attend  high 
schools  or  junior  high  schools 
that  are  over  91%  non-white. 
Fully  one-half  of  all  non-white 


students  attend  schools  that  are 
over  81%  non-white.  Of  22 
schools  in  the  state  that  are 
over  90%  non- white,  21  are  in 
Boston. 

The  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee, though  it  remains  the  only 
school  committee  in  any  major 
city  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  it  has  a  "de 
facto  segregation"  problem,  has 
taken  .steps  to  alleviate  these 
conditions.  It  has  .started  what 
it  calls  "an  open  enrollment" 
policy.  This  means  that  a  par- 
ent may  petition  to  have  his  or 
her  child  moved  to  any  .school 
in  the  city  that  has  classroom 
space  for  the  child.  However, 
this  has  not  seemed  to  work  in 
practice. 

Parents  have  alleged  that 
desks  have  been  removed  from 
predominantly  white  schools  to 
block  transfers.  Moreover,  the 
list    showmg   where   seats    are 


available  has  been  consistently 
5  to  6  montlis  behind  date,  and 
parents  have  had  great  diflfi- 
culty  in  getting  to  see  it  at  all. 
This  has  left  the  real  decision 
in  the  hands  of  the  principals 
of  the  predominantly  white 
schools,  who  have  been  pre- 
dominantly opposed  to  the 
transfer  of  students  out  of  Rox- 
bury and  Dorchester  into  their 
areas. 

The  problems  of  Boston 
schools  have  been  wider  than 
that  of  "racial  imbalance."  The 
whole  Boston  school  system, 
once  one  of  the  nation's  finest, 
has  of  late  been  in  generally 
poor  shape.  Boston  school  chil- 
dren rank  15  percentiles  below 
the  national  average  in  reading 
ability,  and  pupils  in  Roxbury 
rank  up  to  two  years  l>ehind 
the  rest  of  Boston  school  chil- 
dren. 

Perhaps  it  is  syn^ptomatic 
that,  of  25  major  cities,  Boston 


ranks  2l5rt  in  teacher  pay.  It 
ranks  last  of  34  major  cities  in 
the  state  in  pay.  Though  it  has 
the  highest  tax  rate  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  Massachu.setts.  it 
is  last  in  the  percentage  of  its 
tax  dollar  it  devotes  to  educa- 
tion. According  to  Robert  Levy, 
who  recently  wrote  a  .series 
of  articles  on  "T  h  e  Dilem- 
ma of  Boston  Schools  "  for  the 
Boston  Globe,  there  is  only  one 
guidance  counselor  for  every 
4000  students.  Many  school 
Ixiildings,  particularly  those  in 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester  are 
very  old  and  in  dilapidated  con- 
dition. Mr.  Levy  remarks.  "The 
school  building  program  in 
Boston  is  proceeding  with  all 
the  deliberate  speed  of  a 
glacier." 

Loui.se  Day  Hicks,  Chairman 

of  the   Bo.ston   School  C'ommit- 

tee,  has  said,  "We've  given  the 

Negroes   all   they    w.mt."     Mrs. 

{Continued  on  Page  7> 
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Hi  Lar,  Hi  Mike, 
Hi  Artie,  By  George! 
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By  GEORGE  SHEIl 

FRED,  the  Hi  Charlie  production  presented  this  weekend,  was  the  jrroup's  be.it 
in  three  years.  A  talented  cast,  a  book  packed  with  funny  lines,  and  a  director 


Film 


MaiB 


Harry  D.  Uplands 
Helen  Highwater 


effort  .1,  ..i.xv^  .v^«.o.  ^  i.«i.c..Le^i  ^ci.^1.,  *v  uuuiv  ija«.ivc:u  witii  iujiji.y  unco,  «,...  «v  ..u  vv  tv,x  AJinougfi  tfiis  ariicic  will  laKe  me  lorm  of  a  defermA 

ot  wit  and  imagination  combined  to  produce   an    extremely    entertaining    evening   ol  ^^  Gregory  Markopoulos's  'Twice  a  Man,"  we  should  say 

theatre.  .    ,,       .  .  ,     .  ,    ,,  .  i         i      -a    r      ^r  i.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  failure  with  respect  to  its  clarity 

FRED  IS  the  story  of  a  moral  ping-pong  ball;  an  innocent  so  devoid  of  selfish-  ^^  communication.  The  basic  theme    (ie.,  interpretation^ 

ijess  (and  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  purpose)  that  he  spends  an  entire  plot  becoming  ^£  ^^^  Hippolytus  myth— the  contrast  between  the  ar  M 

the  pawn  of  other  peoples  per-   •     >         i*  i  «*iisi« 

verted  designs.  He  is  the  logical   then,   does   Perry    set   right   in  ol  humor  from  the  lines.  Under  physician  s   selfless    love 

descendant,   and   the  reduction   corrupting     a    new     innocent?   his  direction  minor  characters  the    woman's    destructive    pas- 


te the  absurd,  of  such  charac-   And  is  Perry  really  changed  to   (the  Beauties  and  the  'Contem-  gion  for  the  young  man— isnot  trad^tioni^M^h^in^i  i^^f   ^^^' 

Lemuel  P^fk'^n'^'^'    ^^"'^^'    '"^   I  ^orrupter  in  the  end?  We  do  poraries)  came  alive,  and  major  ^^.^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,,y,^^  ^^  [y,^  car^lra'^emphlsiV  o7l^^ 

Lemuel  Pitkin.  get  the  impressjon  that  the  cy-   ones    were    fully    exploited.     ^     ,  ,•  u  ^        *        •  t  niav  «f  liah*  ««  Til.^u       .-.  :,® 

The  show  begins  with  Perry   cle  is  about  to  begin  again,  but  Movement    was    graceful    and  ^^f '^f^  ^^'^^^   '^^^   "«^   ^^^^^^  gilden  ikln^omes  TJ^J^^% 

(not   Fred)   sitting  alone   on   a  only     from     Perry's     symbolic  regular,  and  during  the  songs,  But    these    flaws    are    minor:  ^^'\]^    rebirth   ^^mfpn^^  h^ 

bench.   For  the   half-hour   that   donning  of  the  cloak,  and  not  direction  blended  delicately  in-   more  significant  is  the  fact  that  significance   bevond    if«s 

it  takes  to  fill  the  theatre  he  sits  from   any   evil   action  that  we  to  choreography.  Markopoulos    is   working   in   a  ousness    The  emphasis  on^?Wi*n 

alone   on   the  bench.   This   ere-   see   him    commit.     For    in   fact       The  acting  was  exceptionally   _^„,   Tv,fvHiiim    -md    is  atlpmnl-  focuses    infn    an    ^rnr^hno; 

ates  the  illusion  of  time  passing.   Perry  does  remain  pure-acting  strong.  Arthur  Boehm  as  Perry   ^'^"^   medium,  dnd   is  attempt  j?^^"|^^  ,^"\^^^^^^ 

Finally,  time  having  passed,  the  right  up  to  the  end.  manaced    a    convincinclv    con-   ^^^    a    task    presently    unique:  fP^edra  slips.  Desire  andf  ear; 

show    begins.     -        •        -  '^»-        ^  '■     '' 

Perry 
a 

great    things   for   Perry   in  the  dialogue  and  inventive  charac-   and     mysterious     Glass,     even  "'^"-  ,      ,  ^.^.        .  ^  the   shots  "of "th'p   ratCTr!n«.Vi 

stars;   Madame  Gregory,   aging  terization.    And   it   is  in   these  though    this    character    would       Single  frame   editing   is  not  '^^^^    of    the    woman  in  wh^ 

and  imperious,   who  surrounds  areas   that  Michael   Weller's   have  been  more  effective  if  the  just   a   new   technique;   it    is   a  with  the  usual  narrative  l?!h 

herself  with  a  number  of  iden-   ^Zl^V^^^^sJ^  ^^^  advantage,   script   had    provided   some   in-   new   way  of  seeing   and   re-  nique    of   film,    one    could    not 


K'li  up  lo  me  ena.  managed    a    convincingly    con-  ""&    "    ^"""    *"-" -'     '"~-  ^j.    reoulsion    ar*^    Hr^fh"  V^T'' 

low    begins.     In   the    first'  act        The  plot,   then,  is  somewhat   sistent    naivete,   and    delivered  the  interpretation  of  tradition-  ^^^  MarkoDouIos's  rf^^piinn    i 

?rry  becomes  entangled  with   weak  and  illogical.    But  this  is  his  lines  with  the  right  wide-  al  forms  of  expression.   Or,  as  ^^^^se  lips  and  to  Phaedra  h 

number   of  unsavory  people,   "ot  a  play  that  needs  a  plot.   It  eyed  trustingness.  James  Klosty  p^und  has  written:  -MAKE  IT  self.   This   identitical   combmal 

ich    as:    Dr.    Glass,   who    sees   's  a  tour  de  force  of  fast,  funny  did  a   good  job  as  the  sinister  ^^^  „  tion    of   emotions   re-occurs   in 

eat    things   for   Perrv   in  the  dialogue  and  inventive  charac-   and     mysterious     Glass,     even  ^^^'  Jk^    Xt.*^  l^r    4u^   tZ.r^^V.^^   ^^ 


a 


art"  film,  we  see:  soldiers  in   between   the    ugliness   of  Pha- 
boxcar,  looks  at  pretty  girls'   f^^^  ^    ^^P^   and    the   beauty   of 
yes.   much   time  passes,   focus   the  superimposition  of  the  phy- 


timc  passes,   focus   me  superimposil  -  .  .. 

sician  s  face  over  Paul  s,  is  the 


eyes,   much 

jumps  to  girl's  head  leaning  on   ^^eian  s  lace 

wr^i/^ior'c  ch^iiMt^r.  \   ^vlortr^r^r^,._   contfast    bctwccn    hctefoscxual 


soldier's  shoulder.)   Markopou- 


tical  -beauties"  to  comfort  her;   The   best  scenes  -   and   theVe  sighV  intV  his"motTva{i^on7  j'u-   ;;7perTts"Lbi'ect  "The''Lua^  laTof  "a\hemktrc"Lmror  se* 

Gregory  Gregory,  a  millionaire  were   many    good   ones  —  de-  dith   Barker  was  superb,  both   ^^^^P^'    '^^   f    J  ♦   '•     r^  quence  of  fTa  m  e  s    SLev^^^^^ 

whose  name  is  only  uttered  "in   served  and   got  a  laugh  on  al-  as    Madame    Gregory    and    as  sequences  of  shot.s  in  films  are   thematic  shots  are  thPb^^^^ 

bold    faced    capitals— with    the   "^ost    every    line.     The    humor  Ophelia;  her  rendition  of  Now  f^"^*;    (For  example,   m   Bal-   ^Twice   a    Man  "   ThP   r^n  r.cJ 

vowels   excluded";    Ligett   Von   was  particularly  diverse  and  in-  That  He's  Gone  was  one  of  the    .^^„?^,.?   Soldier,'   a   so-called   between    the    uclinoss   nf   Phf 
Bosch,    a    hunchbacked   painter  ^^t     film,  wr  see:  soldiers  in    between    me    ugliness   of   Fha- 

who  can't  paint;  and  his  wife 
Amanda,  an  empty-headed  bag- 
gage who  ends  up  leaving  Ligett 
with  the  words  "Bye-bye, 
freakie  pie"  ringing  in  his  ears. 
All  these  people,  except  Aman- 
da, want  something  of  Perry; 
Dr.  Glass  wants  him  to  insinu- 
ate himself  into  the  Gregory 
household  for  some  dark  rea- 
son; Madame  Gregory,  having 
fallen  in  love  with  him,  wants 
him  to  be  a  Beauty;  Von  Bosch 
wants  him  "for  inspiration"; 
Gregory  Gregory  wants  him  for 


and  homosexual  love.  The  mvth 


becomes   an   expression   of  the 


los's  technique  causes  the  col- 
lapse   of    the    narrative    form.     ,  ,     ,    .        •        -       - 

What   evolves   is  a   realm   and   fj:^,^^^^'^  between  two  types  of 
sensibility    in   which    time   can 


only  be  defined  by  the  charac 
ters'    thought    processes.    Thus, 
the   explanation    (to    some   ex- 


love. 

If  it  is  comparable  to  any- 
thing, Markopoulos's  use  of 
time,  as  defined  by  single 
frame  editing,  can  best  be  corn- 


Arthur,  Jim,  and  Alan  in  "Charlie's"  Fred. 


tent)    of    the    shuttling    from   frame  editing,  can  best  be  com- 

the     artist-phvsician's     reflec-   P'?r^d  to  Gertrude  Stein's  drfi- 

—  •■  .  nition    of    time.    She    destroys 

the    narrative    method    by    re- 


tions.  These  switches  are  not 
clear:  herein  lies  the  reason  for 
the  film's  failure.  But  more  im- 


turning  to  sound;  and,  thus,  to 


^".^l^jr-^^^.lP^^r^'^^^s^twant   yentive;   It  ranged  from   'gag   show's  high  points.  Judith  Just-   pirtam   stiU   ^re   the  p^^^  punning.  Comcomitantly  comes 

hers   man  was  excellent  as  the  scat-  ties  that  arise  from  a  combina-   ^    deyalution    of    materials    of 


anything;    "I   only   want   to  do   lines' in  the  best  Marx  Broth....   ...„»  w„.  .^^..icm  c,^  u.u  seai-  ues 

^i^M  ^i^'i^^'^^J.^^^^^.*'^^  P^°-   tradition    ("Do   you    mind    if   I   ter-brained   Amanda    (she  says  tion    of    legendary    or    mvthic   transition:  her  wording  of  pas- 

tV^.  And   so    his   choices   are  ask  you  why  you  are  sitting  on    "creep"   better   than   anyone    I  material   and  the  single  Tame   ^^^^   '«   ^f    much    less   weight 

made    for    him;    Gregory    buys   that   bench?"    No    en  rioht    #^v*.r   u^^r-^   ir.   r^.r   Mf^\      ai,.„  1'    u„V.    _     "   "'*^   s>infeie  jrame     ,  ^^♦.,oi    ,o«««   ^r   u^r. 


made    for    him;    Gregory    buys  that  bench?"    No,  go  right   ever  heard   in  my  life).    Alan  technique 
him    from    Ligett     and    for    a  ahead.")!    through    understate-   Waldman    combined   an   excel-       Vh^    ;„ci«  r..  ^  .•    .    ^ 

while  ,t  looks  like  Perry  will  be  ment  ("Ligett,  you  look  ter-  lent  Greek  accent  (')  with  iust  The  single  frame  editing  also 
Gregory's  heir.  But  no.  Greg-  rible."  "That's  a  problem  we  the  right  amount  of  mSg  to  ^^rfiV  \Pfy^'hological  inter- 
©ry  reverses  his  field,  runs  off  freaks  have."!  to  a  peculiarly  make  a  very  funny  Liglt  ?md  P'^^i^^'^"  «J  ^^S  "^^^^  Gestures 
Jvith  Amanda,  and  leaves  Perry  logical  illogic  ("I  can  only  ac-  Andy  Harmon  d"sp^^^^^^  fine  5^^.^%?,  ^''!3'^  movement  or  a 
back  on  his  bench  cept  your  invitation,  but  I ^have   sens^  of  ti^  asteflt  much  [^me?  I'rf  fha'n  'a'Xsicai 

The  second  act  is  less  of  the   to  turn  it  down  .  .      I've  made   gusto  in  his  portrayal  of  Sonny,  ^Tv  e  ment    For   the   single 
same;  Perry  becomes  involved   previous  engagements)."  the    "organ"    of    the    hipsters    frnmnVHiiina  ^ii^^L^k^^  smgle- 

with  a  group  of  hipsters,  "The        Also  noteworthy  was  the  way   Ethan  Gluck  was  competent  as  ma^er  to  S 7"^^ 
Contemporaries";   their   leader,   the  script  and  direction  comple-   Jove,   as  was  Bet.sy   Shevey   as  sienifv   thrSAr1n?oi^f 
Ophelia,  falls  for  him  and  wants   rented  each  other.    Larry  Ru-   Lola.'  The  supporting  cast  was  tain    4ots'  T^r reiterntiL^^^^^ 
him  to  be  "her  stud."   The  pre-   Einstein     displayed     perception   lively  and  well  coached;  light-     he  ferryboar^ene  rcw^^^^ 
nuptial  depurification   rites  in-   and  taste   jn    manipulating   his   ing,    sets,    music,    and    lyric    '-"^ /*^"y^.^^^^"^  ^^^^^^'^  the 
elude    a    bout    with    Lola    the   characters    on    the   stage;    time  were  all  on  a  high  level, 
whore     ("three    of    the    most  and   a  g  a  i  n,   he   succeeded    in   gether,    it    was    a    thoroui 


than  the  actual  range  of  her 
thoughts.  By  example,  the  too- 
much  quoted  "A  rose  is  a  rose" 
is  equivalent  to  "A  rose  is  Eros 
is  arose."  Markapoulos  uses  a 
parallel  visual  sense  as  a  meth- 
od of  construction,  (from  shot 
a  to  b  to  and  back  to  a). 

The  comparison  to  Stein, 
however,  demands  a  closer  in- 
spection of  the  general  effoc- 
ttiveness  and  emotional  atmos- 
phere of  the  technique  as  it  is 
used    in   film.    The  comparison 


unique    experiences    of    my   niilking  just  the  right  amount   creditable  production 
life"),  a  tattooing,  and  Perry's 
very   first   high.     Finally  he   is 
ready  for  Ophelia;  after  a  huge 
pre-consummation  party,"  he  is 
led  off.  He  reappears,  drained, 
and   staggers   away.     The   pla.> 
ends  with   Perry,    wearing   Dr 
Glass's    cloak    inside    out,    ap- 
proaching another  fresh  young 
face  on  the  park  bench. 

arise 


y  ric   panic  about  the  cro.ssing  to  the  n  SfnVi  J    • .     \u      ^"'^P^^'^.^^'^ 

Alto-   "family  house"  that   both  Paul  l^nrll  'f  ilT'^'  l^"^  notion  ol   a 

Jghly  and  the  physician  feel.  Alluded  ^^J^  "^^  ^""^  ^  '^  ^'^'-^^''^  i"  ^••''^• 

to  \<  ihn  irr>n«o  r,f  nu^r^r.^  ^«^  f '^"1  ^^  a  medium  one  of  whose 


to  is  the  image  of  Charon  and 


Wi 


VII 


The  Hypochondiack 


fundamental  purposes  is  to 
take  the  viewer  out  of  his  own 
time,  and  substitute  a  new  tem- 
poral system.  One  of  the  mani- 
festations of  this  substitution 
is  the  viewer's  complete  sub- 
ordination to  the  film-maker's 
will.   Here  there  is  no  turning 

A  c»4;^;^»i  n  1       •       ti^    -i  x  i        -^  ..    •      ,   ..  of  pages,  no  touching,  no  smell- 

'^^-  •*   A17     ^  lu      I  '^•^'^'V'^.-  ^v*^  ^^"  ^^t  by*  ^f  It  IS  delivere<l  with  a  suave  and  perverse  '"^'  '^^  stepping  back  or  for- 

Questions    arise    about     the  ^^}:  r^  ^]  liberal  conviction  who  consider  it  a  foregone  conclusion  that   the  Dr-ictired  ^^!^?'  "^  contemplative  repose 

script:    everybody    calls   Perry   Policies  ot   our  nation  are  on  the  side  of  Evil,   should   consider  another  -innrnMrh^^  i"  i        silence  of  a  gallery,  as 

unique,  yet  how  is  he  unique?   Combatting  the  spreading  infection  than  Dlavinlr  it  ^tr«^<rV,f    TLf"?A        'H^P»^5^'ich   to  a    long  time   passes.   We  must 

It  is  suggested  that  his  unique-    renlv   «avin.r.  'Vnh  rn"l^'  .^^^^^^  something;    we  fccept  the  timing  of  Markopou- 

how    our 

film  sen- 

_  , palpa- 

,,  ,.     .  .   u        ,        -X. '    -    - -    ""-   —   — '—   — c.    c.,.     ^^^•.  ^^P   taught   by  our   wan- 

they  motivated  by   aliens  both  comi 

imperative  preached    both   on   the  f  i 

Good  team.  Sometimes    where    men    w 

convenience  can  be  designed  to   and  wherever  ._^  „  ^^^  „.^    .,^^,     „„   aeiu-ioncuert 

rector  Larry  Rubinstein,  seems  ^"'^"  }^^^^^  coincidentally  with    can  be  launched  at  their  pants   with 'excellent  presents    A  Hp 
-  •       -         -  what   IS  proper   to  do  «:*^ntc     "MnUo    4Vi«;^    u^r..i^    ,,^;„    4,.„i —     _     ,      t^^^r^^iJib.  /\  ae- 


ri^^g^eit^^r;  Ills  r^  rSl^g'^yX^lid^^^^^  som^/h;;;g;  we  icq^C]!j^to^^r 

ness  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  de-  ^^R'^  lyfiT  wo  ^^.u-f  TV,  'i  '^  Propose  a  positive  alternative.  We  waltz  with  them,  ^^^'  <j^^"  But  someho 
mands  nothing  from  anybody.  V^^  them  we  waltz.  They  don  t  play  nice.  We  tell  them,  they  should  have  nlaved  ^-^^^  '^'^  """^  fin<f  this  fil 
It  is  true- this  is  unique.   Yet  is  ^^^^      Sometimes,     even,     they 1_ piayeii   sitive.   warm,   beautiful, 


It  is  true;  this  is  unique.  *^ Yet  "is  Pj^^-     Sometimes      even,     they 

;4  o..flR^:««4  4^  «^r^4;„o4^  „« — ^..   then  play  nicer.  But  seldom  in    torn    of    the    deck. 


it  sufficient  to  motivate  .so  many  ''"^     P^^^  ^ 

characters  to  such   violent   at-  [^^^^""^  are 

tempts  lo  attain  him?     I  don't  1.4!?^^^  ^ 

Think  so — his  character,  as  real-  -^       ^  ^^^ 
ized  by  Arthur  Boehm  and  di 


too  bland  and  uninteresting  to 
inspire  love  or  hate. 


„-    eyes 

all    seems    forced;    this    is    not 
love. 

So:    Markopoulos    fails    10 
communicate    to    his    audience; 


plays    It    straight.        Here's  a  plan  for  what  to  do  diplomatic    pouch     He    should  fh^T"'''''^'^    ^"l  u-^    audience; 

the   side    of    Good  in  VietNam.  I  have  written  to  lx«  someone  we  can't  depind  on  Ir^"^^   '''"'';   ^f,,!^^^^.^^^"^"^^^ 

esocia    mobility  to  „,y  Congressman  suggesting  it  -someone  more  intentTnhav  'w^'T^'"'*""^''  ^^^^^^'^^-  «^^^^^ 

:  its  role  according  ipt    ihr>   iTniforf   Rmfnc   r^..^    iV.  inc  a  cood  timn  ♦i..^  ;' 5"^"?^  o.se    t  h  e  i  r    consequence    and 


r» 


„   X  ,    •   ,  •  seats.    Make    their    heads    spin  tachee    atachee     with    n     ir^x. 

But  here's  a  secret.  The  side  by  catching  them  in  a  seeming  buzzer  in  h^rdipl^matic  hand 

A      •      4u      u       1     1    J  o^   Evil    (would    make   a    good  woosh  of  irrational  activity  shako    nnH   o   w  1„  •  ^'? . 

Again,  the  show  lacked  a  con-   roast.)    also    ^i--^^*^    i*    ctV^i^v^*  '^^'^  "  ^^  incuuiicu  dtuvny.  ^^^iKe,   and  a   kangaroo   in   his 

BJstent    causal    sequence;    often   And    while    i 
an    incident   would    bear    little   ^nay  have  the 

eau.sal  relation  to  what  pre-  stoo  olavine  its  rolo  'nr^nrHino  '">  ^""KiV"^"'""  suggesting  ii.  — ^^""-•^"'- V'ore  iment  on  hav-  ]o^o  1  h  o  i  r  "V^nT^c^.Vinnf.o  '  nnH 
coded   or   fo.lowod   it.    This  is  llV^liL'^^Ty^lTZ^i    ^LX^'T^efvV'^X  H^  inro.fr°^a/i'oTs  tZJ"^^"''-    boTut^'^i^'cLsror'ofci  %.-fp"d 

._^]^.ol^  f^-^P  on.  from  wolf  todgc  to   I'Zh^l   ^Ifn  'J^n^^' „S""    !}!  sav  hl.i  ^hnr'Ai'l",?,!:,,".^.':","^   r>^^^^ec    .-.cross    the   viewer'", 

lane   of   vision.    But    in    some 

'spects  our  eves  are  too  dull 

see  as  rapidly  as  they  could 

ral)  consummation  and  rnd*.  ns  ^"AVJ.'-"*!  "'"""  ""'  ^".^"^l  ^^  cocksure  confidence.  Why  they  would  loose  all  Yhetr  '"^  ^^^  P^'oved  by  the  resiilts  of 
cai;  consummation  ana  enas  as  makes  tjheir  enemy  vomit  with  should  we  nso  vnmif  nn^  iJ^Li  s\(k\s\  stomnincr  Hi«K  V^ii  f-  ^  speed-reading  course).  This  is 
aimlessly     as    it     began,     with  poison  gas.  '^^^j^  ^^^  "|^  ]^^\    Are   wp   w^yf  and     s  nft    rfnii     "^'"   ^^^  ^''^^^  ^^r>oci  of  the  problem 

Ophe'iia'sXmSfrs'^'^  ''""^  Fvu"'  "^^'^";!  *^  '"iT  ''^^  ""'  -^y  IKat"^^  we'^'make^'th^r^  The^n' we"^eould'\oo"'uk'e  Ih^e  p'/p' '''??;% "^f^"'"^^  ?.^  ?."''; 
^^pneiia  s  cnamDcrs.  Evil    is    their    basic    hypocrisy,   vornii  and  erv?  laufihine  Viol  Pnno  cnce  s  ability  to  grasp  the  basic 

Relatedto  this  lack  of  casual  We  are  angered  to  see  them  ^omn  and  cry.  SunnosinL  fhov^c.  a  •  theme  (s).  The  second  is  the 
sequence  is  the  lack  of  coherent  coming  on  justified  w^ile  pro-  ,  ^^^"?  "^^^  «"'  ^f*  «  gas  them  diDlomnt  with  n  i^w  "^  '"  ^  artist's  necessity  to  be  under- 
motivation  of  Glass  who  IS  in  a  ceeding  with  policies  which  {or  real  Let  s  use  laughing  gas.  unablTtoTut  ifn  H^^^^^  stcindable.  The'latter  is  the 
sense  the  focal  point  of  the  play,  seem  to  us  rationally  incred-  Show  others  a  good  time;  split  fine  tech^owrpn'i  ^^^^^^^  ^'^me  problem  that  Eliot  and 
Does  he  want  Perry  to  insinu-  ible.  We  campaign  to  force  l^^^H. ''''^^  "l?^^u  f^'^^i-  ?'^  that  science  wo  /?^^i''"'^^^^  P^^""^  had  to  deal  with,  tho 
ate  himself  with  the  Gregorys  them  to  change  their  policies,  !a"gh»ng- They  don'tlike  fight-  {"^^  tit  ,?^coY  o4  ^^''^- .5^^  ""^^^  problem  that  Monk  has 
because  he  hopes  to  latch  onto  to  bring  action  closer  to  an-  '"^  '^  the  jungle.  They  could  onslaimht  of  L.4-^"^f"^^^^  ^^^  <<>  face.  Markopoulos  does 
some  Gregory  money?  Is  he  nounced  principles.  Instead,  let  "^^  »  ^^"^  ^^^'^^'  retalinfo  wLl  ^i  "^^I^^o  ^^^^^  "ot  readily  acknowledge  the 
some  diabolical  agent  controlled  us  object  from  hereonin  not  to  Let's  have  a  downward  twist  escX  o  Wo  Ko^Sk  J51^  ^-  ^®  Problem,  for  it  is  apparently 
by  the  star.s?  What,  then,  does  their  actions  but  to  their  ad-  in  the  corner  of  ou?  smile.  Our  and  bimWher^nnd'^'^nn^^  subordinate  to  the  problem  of 
he  want  with  Perry?  Is  he  de-  herence  to  the  appearance  of  best  minds,  no  longer  scream-  use  or^Tsm  cnTvIrt^^^^^^^  r  e  i  n  t  e  r  n  r  e  t  a  t  i  o  n  of  myth 
feated  m  the  end,  when  Perry  being  justified  and  noble.  Let's  ing  in  the  streets,  have  instead  mmedtat^y^ouVy  Wo  onn '11?''  through  the  technicaue  of  sin- 
relieves  him  of  hi*;  rlnak    nnrf   n«u    fhorr*    ir.    nt^r.^,,«/>«    4i.«;,  ^^.^^ i     ^    .l^/-...!     __ "_     „      immeaiaieiy  ours.  We  can  anti-  gle-frame    editing.    All    this    is 

the    in- 
much   of 


feated  m  the  end,;when  Perry   being  justifi^  and  noble.  Let's   i^g  in    h^k  eets   have'^.^^^^^^^^   immedta^y^oury^'^^^^  "^^^^'^^  '^^  ^<^^^^^^ 

relieves  h.m  of  his  cloak,  and   ask    them    to    announce    their    developed    a    useful    sanguine   Se    hei^^^  Klo-frame    editing.    A 

wears    it    ins.de    out    "since    I   evil  intent,  to  be  honest,  to  deal    cool.     Let's     end     the     regime   Sary  ad vi^o?^^^^^  '^"^'"''^^     ^^''^^     ^h^'^- 

know  what  not  to  do"?    Why,   their  war  game  from  the  bot-    wliich  for  two  hundred  years  TALI  ATE  AGAIN  ^^   comprehensibility    of 

xavj.rMi^.  j^jg  work. 


Morch  30,   1965 
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Poge  Five 


I Ext  rimism 


Max  Lerner  and  The  Far-Outs 


■Nancy  Federman 


AMA's  Annis  Speaks 

By  PAUL  WASSERMAN 

It  is  always  a  bit  of  a  shock  when  someone  repre- 
senting a  point  of  view  which  one  has  always  considered 


The  Brandeis  Adult  Education  Lecture  Series  in  extremism  scored  an  impres^  irrational,  illogical,  and  basically  immoral  presents  that 

fiive  success  on  March  16th  in  the  person  of  Professor  Max  Lerner,  Max  Richter  Pro-  view  on  a  basically  rational,  logical  and  seemingly  sincere 

fessor  of  American  Civilization  and  Institutions.  Dr.  Lerner  delivered  an  address  on  level.  Such  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Eklward  Annis,  tormer 

•The  Place  and  Future  of  Extremism  in  America"  in  Schwartz  Auditorium.  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  a 

The  well-known  journalist  and  scholar  introduced  his  remarks  with  a  discussion  staunch  opponent   of  the  Ad- 

of  the  epithets   "liberal"   and  "conservative".  Describing  the  liberal  as  one  who  wel-  ministration  s  M  e d  ic a  re  pro-  better  medical  care  for  the  el- 

comes   and /or   pushes  forward Po^^l.  who  lectured  for  SPEAC   derly    than    would    the    King- 

cjuick  change  for   the  sake   of   but  the  right-wing  only  replies,    will  be  the  age  of  the  welfare  °"  March   15.                                   Anderson  plan.    It  was  admit- 

human  values,  and  the  conser-    "jf  a  confrontation  must  come,   state.  Dr.    Annis    seemed    to    have   ^^d    that    the    Kerr-Mills    pro- 


categories.    Extremisni   IS   con-   ify^aie  the  enemy   (by  treating   ner,  in  parts  of  the  South  and   ^he    AMA    is    humanitarian  to  care"  plan,  the  Hurlong-Curtis 

cerned     with       actuality,     not   ^^e    liberal    as    the    enemy    of    >n  much  of  the  state  of  Cali-   the   core   and   only    wants   the  bill,  which  would  correct  some 

ideology      and    envisions    ulli-   America,  rather  than  the  Rus-   forma;  certainly  such  a  climate   best  possible  medical  care  for  of    the    imperfections    in    the 

mate     violence     as     the     only   ^^^^^  ^^^  Chinese)   and  its  in-   existed  in  Dallas  of  November,   the  most  possible   people.   In  Kerr-Mills  program, 

means    of    accomplishing    true    jjjstence    that    the    future    be-    1963.  The  assassination,  he  de-    discussing  the  first   point,   An-  ^.      ....              *      •      •      «* 

change.                                                 jongs  to  one  side  or  the  other,    clared,   was   the    "existentialist   nis  claimed  that  Medicare  was  The  AMA,  says  Annis,  is  not 

Extremism    has    two    wings:   They  fail  to  see  that,  in  reality,    act  of  a   muddled   individual";    both   inadequate   and   unneces-  opposed    to    the    governments 

the    "passionate,    far-out"    left,   the     future     will     belong     to   but  none  can  deny  the  influence    sary,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  providmg     medical     care     for 

which    has    had    a    consistent,    neither  side:   Communism  nor   of   the    hate-filled    climate    in   the  existing  programs  (specifi-  those    who    need    it.      inis    is 

world    ideology    from    the    be-    -archaic    capitalism".    Instead,    Dallas  at  that  time.  The  Warren   cally,  the  Kerr-Mills  Act)  pro-  8r^^*^J..}jy    ^^^   support    of   the 

Dr.  Lerner  argued,  the  future            (Continued  on  Page  7)           vide  (or  at  least  could  provide)  ^ '^     1 ''^^^^^"^  .yj  /^^j^^" 

Wien  Panel  Discussion 


ginning;  and  the  •'angry,  far- 
out  ri^ht"  which  has  "no 
ideological  tradition  —  any- 
thing goes'*. 

Professor  Lerner's  main  ob- 
jection to  the  "far-out"  wings 
of  political  thought  was  "not 
only  that  they  tend  toward 
chaos",  but  that  they  "play 
havoc  with  the  delicate  fabric 
of  civil  liberties  in  our  Am- 
erican   tradition."    Further,    he 


International  Ambmuity 


Martin  Fassler 


those  who  cannot  afford  appro- 
priate medical  care  be  covered, 
for  it  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpay- 
er's money  (or,  in  the  case  of 
Medicare,  the  workingman's 
money,  since  the  program 
would  be  financed  by  Social  Se- 
curity) to  have  the  government 


The  effects  of  American  foreign  policy  can  be  found  in  every  country  of  the  pay  for  people  who  can  afford 

-iobe— and  its  critics  can  be  found  in  all  the  same  places.  Five  of  these  critics  formed  it  themselves. 

declared,     extremists    "deaden   ^  panel  \vhich  discussed  the  subject  last  week  in  Schwartz  hall,  meeting  with  a  nota-  Thus,  Annis  puts  great  em- 

the   creative    potential    of   the   ^le  lack  of  success.  There  was  little  agreement   on  answers,  and   even  less,   if  that  is  phasis  on  private  health  insur- 

mmunity      and    are    thus    a             ...             .,                , .          4     u^  «  .1,^.1  ance     programs.      77  V*'     01     an 

reat   in   many   ways  to  Am-    possible,  on  the  questions  to  be  asked.          ^                 .,,        ,           r.x  i        .i.       o  i,      a  Americans,     says     Annis,     are 

ican  civilization.                                      The  program,  sponsored  by  the  Wein  Committee,  brought  together  baha  Amar-  covered   by   private   insurance. 


to    isingham  of  Ceylon;  Juan  Cor- 


The  problem  is  that  the  cost  of 


com 

th 

cr 

The    lecturer    proceeded     —    ,^...6..„...  ^.  — j « .....  ,  ,.         ^ 

analyze  the  "passionate  far-out  radi  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argen-  does  the  present  British  gov-  ism  is  being  imposed  on  oiner  medical  insurance  is  rising  rap- 
left";  "passionate",  explained  tina;  Stevens  Ochieng  of  Kisii,  ernment  support  the  American  Asians.  He  was  referring  not  j^ly,  partially  because  people 
Dr.  Lerner,  because  its  psycho-  Kenya;  Helge  Ronning  of  Oslo,  position  in  Viet  Nam,  M  r  .  to  Viet  Nam  or  to  the  ^f»J"a-  jn^ist  on  using  their  insurance 
logical  roots  are  those  of  pas-  Norway;  and  Hock  Tjoa  of  Ronning  asked,  when  Prime  Russia  border  dispute,  but  to  for  minor  as  well  as  major  med- 
sionate  dedication  to  the  ideals  Malaysia  The  first  four  are  Minister  Harold  Wilson  op-  the  Indonesian-Malaysian  con-  -^^^^  expenses  If  people  payed 
ol  its  psychological  roots  are  Wien  students,  Mr.  Tjoa  is  a  posed  the  American  position  flict.  Mr.  Tjoa  pointed  out  the  ^^^^  ^^ese  minor  expenses  by 
those  of  justice  and  humanitar-  Brandeis  graduate  student  who  before  Labour  won  a  Com-  P^ecanousness  of  his  country  s  themselves  and  left  the  com- 
ianism.  The  weakness  of  the  formerly  held  a  Wien  scholar-  mons  majority?  It  is  because  position  —  1[;?'J;""'"P"  indo-  panics  to  cover  only  major  ex- 
left   is  that   it   "underestimates   ship    Dr    Heinz   Lubasz,   Asso-    America   "controls   the   British   nesians,  10.000,UUU  Malaysians^   penses.    the    cost    of    insurance 

ciate    Professor    of    History,    economy  ...  as  it  controls  the    450,000      Indonesian      armed   vvould  be  greatly  lowered,  and 

economy    of    every    European   forces,     40,000     Malaysians  —    more  people  would  be  able  to 
nation."  and  asserted  that  "America  has   afford    it.     Of    c  o  u  r  s  e    there 

more   or   less  stood   by   watch-    ^ould  be,  and  are  now,  many 

fTord 

ealth 

for 

govern- 

The 

for 


the  capacity  of  a  democracy  like 


America    to    resolve    its    prob-    served  as  moderator, 
lems  of  injustice  by   democra- 
tic 

4t 


Juan   Corradi    began   by    as 


has  historically  rallied.  Dr.  j^^  pointed  to  US.  readiness  to  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Lerner  cited  the  "fc>an  the  interfere  in  the  Venezuelan  The  fourth  speaker  was 
bomb"  movement  of  the  1950s,  elections  of  December,  1963,  as  Stevens  Ochieng  of  Kenya,  (a 
"I  think  that  is  pretty  much  ^^  indication  of  this.  Mr.  Cor-  member  of  our  Student  Coun- 
over,"  he  declared;  the  decline  ^^^^  ^.^ed  a  story  appearing  in  cil)  who  addressed  most  of  his 
of  the  ban  the  bomb  movement  ^he  Denver  Post  of  October  30,  remarks  to  the  subject  of 
has  been  effected  by  incidents  jggg  ^vhich  reported  that  the  American  relations  with  Afri- 
in  recent  history  which  have,  u  g  Marines  were  prepared  ca.  Mr.  Ochieng,  who  referred 
according  to  Dr.  Lerner,  show  ^^  enter  the  country  to  protect  to  Africa  as  a  "victim  of  so- 
that  nuclear  weapons  can  be  ^j^^  elections  from  "guerrilla"  called  'American  foreign  pol- 
handled  with  restraint  and  res-  elements  considered  to  be  dis-  icy,"  criticized  the  American 
ponsibility  (especially:  the  ruptive.  After  a  few  remarks  government  for  its  support  of 
1962  missile  crisis,  and  the  concerning  the  Marshall  Plan  and  collaboration  with  reac- 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty).  ^^  g^d  the  formation  of  NATO,  tionary  regimes  in  reversal  of 
The  "angry  far-out  right"  is  ^he  Norwegian  student  concen-  jts  usual  position  of  sympathy 
characterized  by  far  different  Crated  on  the  subject  of  Amer-  with  colonial  people."  Amer- 
psychological  roots  than  its  ^^^^  economic  activities  and  ica,  he  claimed,  has  now  be- 
counterpart  on  the  left.  It  is  influence  in  Europe.  He  pointed  come  the  great  champion  of 
motivated  chiefly  by  "frustra-  ^^,1  x\\2i\  ^  large  part  of  Eu-  "world  imperialism,  dollar 
tion  and  fear  —  fear  of  ctiange,  rope's  major  industrial  estab-  diplomacy,  and  political  intim- 
fear  of  the  unknown".  The  ijshments  .are  controlled  by  idation."  Furthermore,  the  gov- 
frustration  of  the  right-wing  is  Americans.  ernment  is  "supported  indirect- 
that  the  United  States,  with  all  ^^  j.  j^^  ^^  ^y^-^^  situation,  Mr.  ly  some  of  the  businessmen  of 
her  power,  cannot  force  the  ,^^„„ing  claimed.  "Talk  about  South  Africa  and  Angola." 
world  to  act  as  she  would  like  ^  separate  European  jdiplo-  The  fifth  speaker.  Hock  Tjoa 
it  to.  It  is.  Dr.  Lerner  suggest-  ^.^\-^*\  policy  is  ridiculous  .  .  .  discussed  a  situation  he  de- 
ed, what  the  psychologist  E^,prvthing  is  decided  in  Wash-  iPcribed  as  unusual  but  not 
terms  in  another  context,  "the  jn^^on  ♦♦  why  for  example,  unprecedented:  Asian  imperial- 
battered   child   syndrome";   the   _± * tl — 

right  wing  feels  confused  under 
the  blow  of  events  around  him. 
"Why  d  i  d  Eastern  Europe  go 
Communist?  Why  China?  Why 
Cuba?  In  order  to  compensate 
for  this  bewilderment,  the  far- 
out  right  often  resorts  to  the 
conspiracy  theory:  no  country 
would  ever  willingly  go  Com- 
munist; therefore.  Communists 
must  be  conducting  some  kind 
of  organized  international 
campaign  aimed  at  winning 
these  countries  over  to  their 
side.  The  question  rightists  ask 
most  repetitiously  is:  "Why 
can't  we  use  our  power?"  The 
answer  offered  is  that  such  ac- 
tion would  invite  nuclear  war; 


(Coni'inucd  on  Page    7) 
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THE      JU  STICC 


MMch  M,  19«5 


EPC 


77?^  Z  jj/    ^/  the  Justice 


(Cnniinncd  from  Front  Page) 

on  by  the  general  education 
subcommittee  will  be  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  General 
Education  requirements  and  of 
examination  procedures. 

Ttie  third  assistant  chairman, 
Leo  Cohen,  '67,  will  supervise 
the  work  of  educational  poli- 
cies committees  within  the  in- 
dividual departments.  This 
plan,  accordini;  to  Evans,  will 
eliminate  a  lot  of  red  tap>e,  and 
enable  the  EPC  to  take  quicker 
and  more  effective  action  on 
proi)le<ms  related  to  specific  de- 
partments or  fields  of  concen- 
tration. These  department  com- 
mittees will  work  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  requirements  for 
concentration,  improvements  in 


the  faculty  advisor  program, 
and  improvements  and  changes 
in  specific  courses.  He  envi- 
sioned these  department  com- 
mittees aui  a  "permanent  decen- 
traliEed  channel  for  student 
ideas  whicti  could  provide  a 
direct  means  of  obtaining  ac- 
tion.** 

Evans  stressed  the  need  for 
a  large  number  of  interested 
students  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  the  EPC  and  urged  all 
such  students  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  cooMnittee  to  be 
held  on  Thursday,  April  1  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  North  A-B  lounge. 
He  declared  that  the  commit- 
tee "affords  the  opportunity 
for  direct  concrete  action**  and 
stressed  the  apparent  willing- 
ness of  the  faculty  to  cooperate. 


Annis 


(Continued  from  Page  5 1 

people  over  65  who,  if  retired, 
have  very  little  income  and 
jret  have  high  medical  expenses. 
It  is  these  people  who  need  as- 
sistance, a  fact  which  most  peo- 
ple seem  to  agree  upon.  The 
debate  comes  not  over  whether 
to  help  the  elderly,  but  how  to 
do  it. 

Since  the  AMA  believes  that 
money  should  not  be  wasted  on 
those  who  do  not  need  help,  the 
first  job,  in  its  estimation,  is  to 
establish  who  among  the  elder- 
ly need  assistance.  Of  the  18.25 
n\illion  Americans  over  65 
years  of  ago,  10.6  million,  or 
62%,  have  some  form  of  pri- 
vate health  insurance.  Thus, 
says  Annis,  it  is  the  other  38% 
who  must  be  taken  care  of.  This 
group  can  l>e  broken  up  into 
two  major  categories.  2.2  mil- 
lion of  them  have  no  income  at 
all.  These  people  require  com- 
plete medical  coverage  and  any 
plan  would  presumably  cover 
them.  Under  the  Kerr-Mills 
plan,  for  example,  the  federal 
government  gives  $180  to  the 
states  for  each  of  these  people 
per  year  on  a  matching  basis. 
Since  only  one  out  of  every  ten 
people  over  65  will  have  a  seri- 
ous illness  or  accident  each 
jrear,  those  who  are  sick  will 
get  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
$160  from  the  government  plus 
the  money  provided  by  the  in- 
dividual states. 

There  are,  however,  several 
million  senior  citizens  who 
have  sufficient  income  to  pro- 
vide for  their  nece.ssities  and 
for  minor  medical  expenses* 
but  who  need  help  in  cowering 
large  medical  bills.  The  Kerr- 
Mills  program,  says  Annis,  at- 
tempts to  cover  these  people  by 
providing  money  to  the  states 
on  a  matching  basis.  This  pro- 
gram is  now  operating  in  forty 
states  arnl  four  territories.  Ob- 
viously, the  plan  is  far  from 
perfect,  and  many  people  are 
not  getting  adequate  coverage. 
Dr.  Annis  blames  many  of  the 
failings  of  the  Kerr-Mills  plan 
on  the  ignorance  of  patients, 
doctors,  and  state  legislators, 
who  too  often  do  not  know  ck- 
actly  what  kind  of  help  is 
available,  and  thus  are  not  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it.  The  Hur- 
long-Curtis  bill  is  designed  to 
iron  out  this  and  other  prob- 
lems. Under  this  plan,  every 
individual  would  file  a  finan- 
cial i^temenl  every  year.  Peo- 
ple over  65  with  an  income  of 
under  $3,000  would  have  all 
medical  expenses  paid  for. 
Those  with  incomes  between 
$3,000-$7.500    would     be    pro- 


vided for  in  part  by  Kerr-Mills 
and  in  part  by  themselves, 
while  those  with  an  income 
over  $7,500  would  pay  all  ex- 
penses for  themselves. 

Ideally,  says  Annis,  the  gov- 
ernment should  cover  all  per- 
sons who  need  financial  assist- 
ance in  covering  medical  ex- 
penses, regardless  of  age.  But 
the  government's  Medicare  plan 
does  not  intend  to  do  this,  and 
the  implication  here  is  that  the 
AMA  is  in  principle  more  pro- 
gressive in  this  field,  or  at  least 
more  concerned  with  giving 
help  to  those  who  need  it  than 
is  the  John.son  administration. 
Annis  reinforces  this  implica- 
tion by  asserting  that  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  would  not  pro- 
vide as  complete  coverage  in 
certain  areas  as  would  an  im- 
proved Kerr-Mills  plan.  For 
example.  Medicare  would  not 
cover  the  cost  of  private  nurs- 
ing homes  whereas  the  Kerr- 
Mills  could  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  seems  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  accepted  the  AMA's  view 
on  this  particular  issue,  for  it 
has  added  various  plans  sup- 
ported by  the  AMA  to  the  gov- 
ernment's Medicare  program  in 
order  to  provide  more  exten- 
sive medical  coverage  for  the 
elderly. 

Throughout  the  lecture.  Dr. 
Annis  seemed  highly  conscious 
of  the  nature  of  his  audience, 
and  tried  to  present  the  AMA 
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(Continued  from  Pm,ge  2) 
bit  (more  pictures,  more  hu- 
mor, descriptive  previews  of 
upcoming  campus  events)?  This 
too  might  be  an  answer,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  there  are  ex- 
tremely few  people  who  show 
enough  interest  to  write  for  the 
Jusiice,  and  as  such,  the  editors 
can  only  be  expected  to  print 
what  is  submitted  to  them.  I 
also  realize  tliat  letters  like  this 
one  don't  solve  any  problems; 
they  only  raise  new  ones.  How- 
erer,  I  woudT»*t  ha¥«  written 
this  letter  if  I  felt  that  I  was 
the  only  one  who  didn*t  enjoy 
the  paper.  I've  spoken  to  my 
friends  and  even  to  the  editors 
about  this  problem,  and  many 
of  them  agree  with  nae  (the 
editors  only  to  a  very  limited 
degree,  which  might  be  called 
"journalistic  understanding" ) . 
Obviously  the  solution  isn't  an 
easy  one,  but  the  only  starting 
point  to  improve  the  paper  is 
to  sit  down  and  write  for  it. 
Admittedly,  the  "apathy  syn- 
drome'^ may  get  the  better  of 
many  competent  writers,  but  if 
some  people  realized  that  a 
little  extra  effort  on  their  part 
might  mean  a  little  aded  en- 
joyment to  many  students,  then 
the  Justice  might  gain  slightly 
wider  appeal  than  it  presently 
has.  The  editors  feel  that  the 
paper  should  be  directed  to  the 
people  and  the  ideas  that  they 
represent,  and  as  long  as  no 
one  besides  the  present  staff  is 
willing  to  write  articles  (the 
possibilities  of  which  range 
from  a  conservative  view  of 
campus  politics  to  the  mechan- 

position  in  practical,  rather 
than  ideological,  terms.  Basic- 
ally, he  attempted  to  show  that 
the  Kerr-Mills  program  is,  or 
can  be  made  adequate,  and  that 
the  King-Anderson  program 
would  be  highly  inadequate. 
The  only  point  of  principle 
raised  by  Annis  was  that  only 
those  who  need  help  should  be 
covered  and  that  the  rest 
should  be  left  to  provide  for 
themselves.  There  was  no 
mention  of  creeping  socialism 
or  the  destruction  of  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship,  themes 
which  generally  permeate  AMA 
literature. 


ics  of  a  panty  raid^,  then  I  can- 
not help  but  sympathize  with 
ttiem  as  much  as  I  might  dis- 
agree. I've  spoken  to  one  of  the 
Editors-in-Chief  many  t  i  m  e  s« 
and  he  is  concerned  about  what 
he  admits  to  be  a  problem,  and 
yet  is  there  is  no  material  from 
divergent  branches  of  the  s^- 
dent  body  aiMl  no  expressed 
desire  for  change^  then  there 
can  be  no  improvement  of  the 
newspaper.  I  hope  I  haven*t 
been  completely  misunder- 
Bitood,  for  I  think  the  Justioe 
has  many  fine  points*  and  I  ad- 
mic^e  the  efforts  of  all  those 
who  work  so  hard  to  put  out 
each  issue.  And  yet  I  sttil  don't 
believe  the  university  news- 
paper should  represent  what  is 
definitely  not  a  majority  phi- 
losophy and  personality  of  the 
Brandeis  campus;  this  has  been 
the  case  for  many  years,  and 
the  only  way  that  it  can  now 
change  is  if  people  who  are 
aware  of  this  problem  and  who 
are  concerned  with  their  school 
newspaper  do  a  little  more  than 
just  complain  and  Uirow  the 
paper  away. 

Bob  Safron 
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frmo  other  accredited  cotleges. 

F«r  •adWenal  Information,  summer  bifllotifi  and 
oppiication,  phone  516  MAyfair  64200  or  mail  caupon 
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I  City state II 

•  li 

•  If  visninc  student,  from  whioli  college? 1 1 


II 


1.  Now  that  graduation's  getting 
close,  have  you  i^ivin  any 
ihoui^ht  to  tli<"  kind  of  worfc 
you'd  kke  to  do? 

I  want  to  work  for 
Ttie  Good  of  Mitnkind. 


2. 1  n«g^»t  have  suspoctod. 

I'll  pri»LittUIy  gcow 


8.  Is  it  rcK^iired  f 


It  hf^lpu.  And  I'll  cr»rtHinl|r 
need  a  p»ir  i*k  kMHdaL. 


4.  What  do  j<m  expect  to  «ar»f 

AH  I  ask  iK  the  satns- 
faction  (rf  knowing 
T^)\  lir*lpmg  to  HMti4 
a  Better  Woi^ld. 


I'll  be  doing  mnch  the  same 
thing.  I've  al«e)  lined  up 
A  job  that  affects  Kociety  im 
a  positive  way.  And  if  1  da 

Sood,  I'll  move  up,  and  mjr 
ocisions  will  he  even  more 
intportant  m  the  K-henie  tA  tthings. 

But  where*  y»»ir  l>eard? 
What  aUout  kandalfiP 


6.  You  don't  need  them  in 
E(^uilal»le's  devt^lopnimt 
pr»gr;im.  All  you  need  is 
am  appetite  for  challenge 
and  rekpouMibilfty^  hmoI 
the  dewre  to  do  the  beat 
poKMl>le  j(#l».  The  pay  is 
tops,  too. 

Ton  know,  Tm  afraidi  a 
Ward  would  itcii— could 
you  f»<it  me  An  interview 
Mrith  Equitable? 


For  complete  information  aWit  career  oppoitMnities  at  Eqnftable,  see 
f»\u  Plao«u»o«t  Ottioer,  or  write  io  Edward  D.  MoDougat  Manager, 
Martpower  I>ev«loptnent  Divitnon. 

The  EQtNT^BLE  Life  Assurance  Society  •!  the  United  States 
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International  Ambignity 


Schools 


(Continued  from  Page  5)         bility  of  becoming  trapped   in 

three  chief  villains  here. 

Another  Pornt  Is  That 
In    some    ways    the    U.S. 
facHif   a  sanation   in  whicli 


the 


MB  aid  is  even  greater  than 
what  would  ordinarily  be  at- 
tributed to  the  disproportion 
in  population). 

Mr.  Tjoa  guessed  at  the 
Feasons  for  America's  reiuaal 
le  aid  bis  home-land  to  a  great- 
er degree  than  it  has.  A  pos- 
sible contributing  factor  is 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organ- 
ization. He  also  suggested  that 
-perhaps    the    US.    is    hoping 


(Continued  from  Pagt  3) 

Sarah-Ann  Shaw,  director  of 
the  Boston  Northern  Student 
Movement  strongly  disagrees. 

JMSM  has  recently  begun 
forming  parent  groups.  More 
than  250  parents  are  actively 
involved  in  learning  how  to 
eope  with   the  many   problems 


IS 

it 
**damnied    if    it    doc»    and 

icd    if     it     doesn't."     Mr.  ^^  ^    ,   .       ,.,_. 

Tjoa    aftvocates    U.S.    mihtary  they  and  their  children  face  in 

aid    to    Malaysia,    htKt,    as    Dr.  the  present  Boston  school  sys- 

Lnbasz  pointed  out,  this  is  sim-  tern     This  ha«   been   necessary 

^*H**#*?Lj**ti!"  yj*i   ^^^  because    there    is    no    PTA    in 

With    friends    lihe    that,    Viet  _     ^  ^     .i.       ,,  o 

Nam  doesn't  need  any  enemies  Boston,     and     the     Home     and 

that    Indonesia    will    become  -  and  Malaysia  -ijht  ftnd  it-  ^^^^tl^''^^''^^^^^^ 

-Vr«n*     enough     to     withstand   self   m   a   sinular   sitnatiom.  supposea  lo  oe  iis  repiactmem 

strong     enougn     lu  Some    critics    of    American  is    responsible    to    the    School 

slJveral  striking  points  were   foreign    policy    have    suggested  Committee  and   often  operates 

«,ade  onlv  by   implication,  but   that  the  U.S.  strengthen  North  as  little  more  than  a  social  func- 

rvf^t  V.r7  imnortant  neverthe-   Viet  Nam  leader  Ho  Chi  Minh  tion. 
IJ  As  Dr  TSra^poimed  out    and  ecourage   him  to  pursue  a        At    the    moment     the    NSM 

Ki- t«nrl,7*iinff  remarks    the    policy    independent    of    China,  programs  seem  to  be  the  mam 

«"ren test  danfer^  much    as   Tito,    encouraged    by  direct  response  to  the  problem 

*rJ™Lr.   affairs  is  the  Dossi-   the  U.S.,  is  independent  of  the  of     racial     imbalance     m     the 

of  foreign  affairs  is  tne  possi     ^  g  g  j^ ;  g^^    if   similar   action  schools.    This  fall  there  will  be 

were  taken  with  respect  to  In-  elections  to  the  School  Com- 
donesia's  Sukarno,  Malaysia  mittee  and  the  City  Council 
would  be  a  hapless  victim.  which  approves  the  Commjt- 
The  U.S.,  as  one  questioner  lee's  budget.  A  «lrorm  edort 
pirt  it,  "has  all  the  marbles."  will  be  soon  made  to  try  to 
Our  government  is  criticized  register  ini.re  Vv  ccr.s  m  1. ox- 
regardless  of  the  manner  in  bury  and  Dorchester.  How- 
which  it  brings  its  power  to  ever,  this  will  take  the  work 
bear  —  and  is  criticized  just  as  of  many  volunteers  who  will 
harshly  for  a  refusal  to  use  its  be  needed  as  well  for  the  tu- 
power  in  support  of  a  cause  torial  and  recreational  pro- 
that  may  be  a  just  one.  Lots  of  grams  run  by  NSM  and  other 
McGeorge  Bundj^.  groups. 


Lerner 


(HAna  HOVSE  MOTOR  HOia 

EXPECTING  FRIEND 
OR  RELATIVES 


FtofuriMf  Rib 


R*««t  B««f  Odd  So«ciil«Mt  MoNM  koWtor 


CoN  TWinbro«k  9-8700 

f—  ffh«  f iiMSt  Piaiwa  U—m  Acc«miwoJ«»i<ww  —  CocMoib 


Make  reservations  for 
them  ot  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in  Waltham 


Route  128  —  Exits  48  and  48e  ot  Winter  Street 


ll»tM«  CMfiu«;   1£K&  Ave.  of  the  Amcnicik,  New  Jntk.  M.  T.  IttMlt 

An  £ytMd  Oppwtumty  Employer 


•  l£«i>lt»Meif6S 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Report,  "does  not  do  justice  to 
Dallas'  climate  of  hate." 

Dr.  Lerner  then  turned  to  a 
brief  evaluation  of  t  h  e  1964 
Republican  convention  and 
campaign.  He  analyzed  Gold- 
water's  candidacy  as  ""a  coali- 
tion  of  several  groups";  racists,  - 
anti-intellectuals,  anti-Eastern- 
ers. Christian  front  groups,  and 
anti-Conamunist  action  groups, 
among  others.  Also  included 
were  the  conservative  intellect- 
uals, such  as  Buckley  and  Kurk 
("They  don't  really  belong  m 
the  far-out  right."  said  Lerner.) 
If  Gold  water  had  won  the  elec- 
tion, Lerner  argued,  these  mew 
would  have  been  the  first  vic- 
tims of  the  victorious  right- 
wing.  The  fact  tkat  Goldwater 
did  lose  represetited  "the  com- 
plete flop"  of  the  myth  that 
conservative  thought  was  iw»- 
dergoing  a    renaissanee. 

One  important  reason  that 
Goldwater  lost,  said  Dr.  Lerner, 
was  that  in  calling  for  the 
abandonment  of  "me-tooism 
he  was  advocating  a  "break 
with  consensus,"  Lerner  de- 
fined consensus  as  the  sense  of 
national  unity  which  transcends 
all  religious  and  political  la^ 
bels.  Consensus,  he  stated  is 
something  to  which  he  himseK 
is  "deeply,  ultimately  eom- 
mitted."  Viewing  the  absence 
of  consensus  with  which  con- 
tinental Europe  has  always  been 
plagued  and  which  was  cb- 
maxed  by  the  rise  of  Nazism  in 
our  own  time,  Lerner  declared 
that  anyone  who  advocates  a 
break  with  consensus  "noust 
convince  me  that  it  is  worth  it 
lo  have  a  history  saturated  with 
blood."  .   ., 

The  final  topic  was  the  ciTil 
rights  movement,  which  the 
lecturer  des<ribed  as  "a  pheno- 
menon we  have  »ot  see*  k«- 
foFC."  Dr.  Lermcr  disagreed 
with  PrcsidcMt  Joknsoa's  evalu^ 
ation  of  Selma  as  "an  American 
tragedy**.  Sehna,  said  Lcr«cr, 
••is  AmericaA  pathos,  not  traf- 
•dy".  •nrhe  pathetic  is  »»»■; 
made;  it  can  be  man-resolved^ 
The  cause  of  the  racists  is  ••«« 
he  continued,  kccaosc  the  «•»- 
rent  wave  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  changed  •■« 
attitudes  of  many  white  people. 
A  crisis  of  conscience  is  sweep- 
ing the  ranks  of  Americans, 
liartly  as  a  result  of  nhc  •>»*»f- 
ness  and  stupidity  of  men  li»c 
Wallace"  whose  acts  of  terror 
and  brutality  have  succeeded 
in  awakening  many  who  ^"« 
heretofore  unconcerned. 

With  this  analysis.  Dr.  Ler- 
ner closed  his  lecture  and 
opened  the  floor  to  questions. 
In  response  to  a  student's  re- 
quest for  his  opinion  of  student 
demonstrations  in  the  civ  1 1 
rights  movement,  he  an«werert 
that  he  personally  would  m)t 
advocate  civil  disobedience^  He 
did,  however,  praise  student 
concern  and  peaceful  partici- 
pation in  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle, saying  that  the  movement 
••reaches  very  deep  into  the 
student's  sense  ©i  what  i«  tni- 
fortant."  Dr.  Lerner  admitted, 
in  answer  to  another  query, 
that  in  a  system  such  as  ours, 
it  is  often  true  that  "democracy 
requires  a  crisis  before  it  will 
act."  This  situation  will  change, 
ke  emphasised,  with  the  new 
college  generation,  which  soon 
•*will  claim  the  future." 


SPECIAL  TERMS  FOR   SPORTS  TEAMS 
Banquet  on'f  Function  Focilitics  for  Up  to  ISO  Persons 


luck 


Ford  Motor 

Company  is: 


development 


Te*y  Y.  Kahr 


The  road  to  managenent  is  a  two-way  street  at 
Ford  Motor  Company.  On  one  side  of  the  street, 
the  college  graduate  brings  to  us  his  talents, 
abilities  and  ambitions.  Then  it  is  up  to  us  to 
ensure  that  he  realizes  his  full  potential. 

There  are  several  methods  we  use  in  guiding  his 
devdopment.  One  method  is  periodic  evaluations. 
These  reviews  measure  performance  and  — more 
importantly— chart  the  best  route  for  an  employe 
to  pursue  in  developing   bis  capabilities.  These 
performance  reviews  are  prepared  at  least  once 
a  year  by  the  employe's  immediate  supervisor, 
leviewed  by  higher  management  and  diecuaeed  with  the  employe. 
In  addition,  there  are  frequent  reviews  and  analyses  of  individual  perform- 
ance in  which  promotions,  salary  increases  and  developmental  moves  are 
planned.  These  programs  are  so  important  that  each  division  and  staff  has  a 
special  section  responsible  for  administering  them.  One  of  the  people  who 
helps  oversee  these  programs  is  Toby  Kahr.   His  experience  is  also  an 
example  of  how  a  college  graduate  benefits  from  these  programs. 
In  1963,  Toby  completed  our  College  Graduate  Program.   Ehiring  these 
first  two  years,  he  gained  a  depth  of  experience  in  Company  policies  involv- 
ing all  aspects  of  employe  relations.  Currently  he  supervises  the  Personnel 
Planning  and  Training  Section  of  our  Steel  Division.  In  essence,  Toby  is 
helping  to  implement  the  program  that  led  to  his  own  career  development. 
Programs  such  as  these  are  intended  to  make  certain  that  your  perform- 
ance at  Ford  Motor  Company  will  be  recognized  and  will  determine  how 
fast  you'll  move  ahead.  The  development  of  future  managerial  material  ia 
one  of  our  fundamental  goaW.  See  our  representative  when  he  visits  your 
eampua.  Something  good  may  develop  for  you. 


THERE'S  A  FUTURE  FOR  YOU  WITH . . . 
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MOTOR  COMPANY 


Hm  ANMNMn  Road,  DMitMrn,  Michigan 


An  equal  opportunity  employe 
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On  The  Grill 


In  The  Spring 


Ric  Usianer 


It  happens  every  spring,  but  more  so  this  one.  Each 
March  brings  enthusiastic  baseball  hopefuls  to  the  Shapiro 
Athletic  Center;  this  year  35  showed  up.  Baseball  Coach 
John  Hughes  called  this  turnout  "the  largest  since  Bran- 
deis  has  had  baseball."  He  added,  '*As  a  result,  we  have 
somebody  battling  for  each  in-* — ■ 


field   position." 

This  is  just  one  of  the  hope- 
ful signs  which  might  put  the 
baseball  Judges  over  .500,  some- 
thing no  other  major  Brandeis 
team  has  been  able  to  do  this 
year.  Gene  McDonald  has  re- 
turned to  the  Brandeis  pitching 
staff,  rounding  out  the  big  three 
of  Fred  Marden,  Larry  Lessard, 
and  McDonald.  The  hard-hit- 
ting hurler  didn't  play  last  year 
because  of  a  leave  of  absence. 
His  return  gives  the  squad 
three  fourth-year  pitchers. 

The  major  contests  of  the 
season  will  be  games  against 
Harvard,  Boston  College,  and 
Boston  University.  These  are 
all  Greater  Boston  Baseball 
League  games.  Harvard  was  the 
1964  Ivy  League  champion, 
boasting  a  21-2  overall  record. 
Boston  University  has  just  fin- 
ished a  three-game  road  trip 
from  which  it  emerged  unde- 
feated. Among  the  BU  wins 
was  a  3-1  decision  over  Navy. 

The  Brandeis  team  is  strong 
in  fielding  and  running  as  well 
as  in  pitching.  Coach  Hughes 
said,  "If  the  fielding  is  any  in- 
dication of  the  boys'  ability,  it 
should  make  for  a  very  good 
season."  The  addition  of  fresh- 
men makes  the  squad  much 
faster.  "We  expect  to  run  more 
this  season,"  Hughes  said.  He 
cited  such  freshmen  as  Steve 
Coyle,  Larry  Bates,  Al  Goroll, 
George  Frost,  and  Steve  Gil- 
bert as  the  ones  most  likely  to 
add  to  the  team's  overall  speeds 

Hitting  is  a  big  question 
mark  and  there  are  outfield 
weaknesses  which  must  be  cor- 
rected. Hughes  feels  that  the 
return  of  McDonald  will  help 
the  hitting  situation,  but  he  re- 
mains cautious  on  the  overall 
question  of  offense. 

Weather  suited  for  anything 
but  baseball  has  hampered  the 
team's  practice  sessions.  The 
hitting  problem  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  Bran- 
deis does  not  own  a  batting 
cage.  Most  other  schools  do,  so 
the  Judges  will  start  the  season 
at  a  disadvantage. 

Catching  is  set  with  Dave 
Gordon  behind  the  plate.  He  is 
the  only  catcher  on  the  squad, 
an  enviable  position  so  long  as 
he  is  well. 

Coach  Hughes  plans  to  ro- 
tate his  pitchers  at  three  inning 
stints  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  This  is  a  measure  to 
prevent  sore  arms.  Marden,  ace 
of  the  staff,  has  suffered  sore 
arms  at  the  beginning  of  each 
of  his  three  previous  seasons  — 
a  situation  that  Hughes  would 
very  much  like  to  avoid  this 
year. 

Speaking  of  Marden,  the  sen- 
ior ace  from  Natick  has  been 
given  the  look-over  by  scouts 
of  the  Cincinnati  Reds  and  the 
Houston  Astros.  As  early  as  his 
senior  year  in  high  school,  he 
had  attracted  a  scout  from  the 
Boston  Red  Sox.  Hughes  said 
of  him,  "He's  a  five  game  win- 
ner  if  he  doesn't  get  a   sore 


»» 


arm. 

This  season's  schedule  is  basi- 
cally the  same  as  that  of  last 
year.  There  is  an  increase  of 
one  game  overall.  Last  year  the 
team  finished  4-11,  but  it  won 
4  out  of  its  last  7  games. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

"One  of  the  Boston  Celtics 
starting  five  (name  withheld 
by  request)  has  been  offered 
and  turned  down  the  Bran- 
deis University  basketball 
coaching  job,"  says  sports 
writer  Phil  Elderkin  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  Sat.,  March  Zl. 


ATHLETE    OF    THE    WEEK 

Richie    Cohn    won    the    New 
England    Sabre    Championship. 


Term  papers,  theses  typed 
expertly  on  IBM  electric 
typewriter.  Academic  Bold< 
face  type.  Good  back- 
ground English,  French, 
German. 

Call  VO  2-1676  evenings. 
Will  pick  up   and  deliver. 


Philodelphio  Pediofricion  desires 
to  exchange  houses  July  65-June 
66.  WANTED:  Family  residence 
n  e  o  r  or  within  commuting  dis- 
tonce  of  Children's  Medicol  Cen- 
ter, Boston.  AVAILABLE  3-story 
Phila.  home  neor  Univ.  of  Po., 
quiet  street,  good  area  for  chil- 
dren. Contact  by  April  15:  W.  W. 
Miller,  MD,  4215  Regent  St., 
Phila.,  Po. 


Returning  Stars  Brighten 
1965  Baseball  Scene 

The  Brandeis  baseball  team,  under  the  new  leader- 
ship of  Coach  John  Hughes,  will  open  the  '65  season 
against  Stonehill  College.  Bolstering  the  team's  hojje  for 
a  successful  season  is  the  fact  that  there  are  eight  starters 
returning  from  last  year. 
Among  these  are  three  four-* 


year  pitching  veterans,  Capt. 
Larry  Lassard.  Fred  Marden. 
and  Gene  McDonald.  Also  in- 
cluded are  Bob  Plunkett  at  sec- 
ond base,  Dave  Gordon  at 
catcher,  Jon  Berenson  at  third 
base,  and  Eric  Epstein  and  Mike 
Makar  in  the  outfield. 

Other  returning  lettermen 
are  Paul  Wionor,  Jc(T  Civins, 
Steve  Altman,  and  Steve  Du- 
bro.  Rounding  out  the  team  are 
several  freshmen  and  upper- 
classmen  out  for  the  first  time: 
Dave  Rand  (a  former  Newton 
High  player),  Richie  Hymoflf, 
George  Frost,  Larry  Bates, 
Alan  Goroll.  Mike  Blumberg, 
Steve  Coyle.  Bill  Rubin.  Steve 
Gilbert,   and   Manny  Goldman. 

Many  Outfielders 

The  hottest  battles  for  posi- 
tions are  at  third  base  between 
Berenson,  Frost  and  Jimmy 
Boice  (one  of  the  team's  lead- 
ing hitter's  last  year)  and  at 
shortstop  between  Rand,  Hy- 
moff  and  Bates.  There  is  also 
a  struggle  going  on  for  the  out- 
field positions. 

Coach  Hughes  feels  that  "the 
team  has  a  good  chance  to  im- 
prove last  year's  4-11  record 
record  with  at  least  a  .500  sea- 
son." He  goes  on  to  say  "that 
although  this  can  be  called  a 
veteran  team,  in  the  Greater 
Boston  League,  including  Har- 
vard, B.C.,  B.U.,  Northeastern. 
Tufts,  MIT,  and  Brandeis,  it's 
an  uphill  struggle  all  the  way. 
Improved  defense  and  hitting 


in  support  of  the  fine  pitching 
staff  will  be  a  vital  factor  if 
the  team  is  to  have  a  good  sea- 
son." 

On  Saturday  the  team  will 
scrimmage  Bridgewater  State 
Teacher's  College,  weather  per- 
mitting. 

Marty  Fenstcr 


SUMMER   POSITION 

FOR   PERSONABLE 

COEDS 

We  have  launched  a  new  organira- 
fion  designed  to  revolutionize  student 
travel  It  is  colled  the  Trans-Atlantic 
Student  Association.  It  was  formed 
by  a  group  of  recent  college  grads  to 
remove  the  frustrations  of  student 
travel  and  to  bring  overseas  travel 
within  the  budget  of  every  student  in 
the  US.  Special  features  of  the  or- 
ganiaztion  include  air  tronsport  ar- 
rangements, accommodations  in  mojor 
European  cities  for  TRASA  members, 
travel  advice  and  travel  publications. 
In  addition  TRASA  has  reciprocal  club 
focilities  in  maior  European  cities 
where  its  members  can  meet  Euro- 
pean students.  In  N.Y.C.  we  ore  set- 
ting up  our  own  headquarters  and 
social  center.  As  part  of  the  staff  we 
will  need  5  or  6  personable,  intelli- 
gent out-going  coeds  to  type,  do  re- 
search, writing,  and  editing  for  our 
publications,  file,  answer  phone  calls, 
give  advice,  etc.  Good  looks  is  impor- 
tant. Salary  is  $2.00/hr.,  40  hr./wk 
and  position  starts  in  the  middle  of 
June  to  late  in  August.  If  you  ore 
interested  please  moke  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  our  representative  who 
will  be  visiting  your  campus  shortly 
by  calling  your  Empolyment  Place- 
ment Office.  Only  those  women  who 
are  either  graduating,  or  will  be  |un- 
iorj  or  seniors  can   be  considered. 


Sport  Shorts 

The  golf  team,  which  has  been  forced  to  postpone  its 
trip  to  Cai)e  Cod  for  two  successive  weeks  because  of  snow 
will  try  one  more  time  to  make  the  jaunt  this  week  The 
golfers  are  going  to  the  Wiano  Country  Club  for  a  work- 
out and  practice. 


BRANDEIS   RAYIONAL 


x-.f*-4r-- 


*•*•• 

FEATURE 


The  squad  opens  its  spring 
season  on  Tuesday,  April  13 
against  Tufts.  The  match  will 
be  held,  as  will  all  of  the  Bran- 
deis home  contests,  at  the 
Spring  Valley  Country  Club. 
This  will  be  the  only  match  be- 
fore spring  vacation. 

According  to  Coach  "Foxy" 
Flumere,  the  three  golfers  with 
the  greatest  potential  are  Steve 
Mora,  Barry  Zimmerman,  and 
Shelly  Natenberg.  Mora,  the 
captain  of  the  squad,  went  to 
the  ECAC  golf  meet  two  years 
ago.  In  1963  he  was  one  of  the 
five  best  golfers  in  New  Eng- 
land, according  to  Flumere.  The 
former  Student  Council  Presi- 
dent had  an  off  year  in  1964, 
but  Flumere  is  confident  that 
his  captain  will  return  to  form 
this  year. 


THE  WORLD'S  SICKEST  PAPER 


Zimmerman  is  well  known  to 
Brandeis  sports  fans  for  his 
outstanding  play  during  the 
basketball  season.  Natenberg  is 
a  promising  freshman. 

Returning  lettermen  include 
Bob  Zweben,  Bob  Nelson,  and 
Ellis  Landau.  Larry  Bates,  also 
a  freshman,  returns  to  the  golf 
squad  after  playing  in  the  fall. 

Coach  Flumere  appeared 
hopeful  of  a  good  season,  al- 
though he  conceded  that  the 
loss  of  Jim  Halperin  might 
prove  costly. 

The  Brandeis  women  fencers 
placed  second  in  the  Fourth 
Annual  New  England  Women's 
Fencing  Championship  as  Susan 
Sherkow  and  Ellen  Novack 
took  two  seconds.  Radcliffe  was 
first. 
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DELIVERY    SERVICE  S    A.M.-IO    P.M.    Mon.lThur.. 

TW  3-1900  —  1276  8  A.M.-ii  p.m.  Fri.  &  Sot. 

GORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc. 

867  Main  Street,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

Most  complete  line  of  imported  ond  domestic 
wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


DAN'S  ESSO  SERVICE  CENTER 

(fsso) 

570  SOUTH   ST. 


''Specialists  in  Motor 

Ttine-Up" 
COMPLETE   SERVICE  & 

ACCESSORIES 
TUNE-UP,   REPAIR   & 

ROAD  SERVICE 
NEXT   TO   THE   COOP 

893-9332  WALTHAK^ 


urui 

you 

%mONft; 


an  , 
unusnal 
one-year  program 


JUNIOR  TEAR 

NEWTORK 
•^UNIVERSITT 


Three  undergraduate  colleges  offer  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  an  opportunity  to  spend  their  junior  year  in 
the  stimulating  environment  of  the  University's  Washington 
Square  Center.  Small  classes;  new  residence  halls. 

Program  open  to  students  who  are  recommended  by  the  deans 
of  the  colleges  to  which  they  will  return  for  their  degrees. 

Washington  Square  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
School  of  Commerce  School  of  Education 


Director,  Junior  Year  iiTlTew  YorlT """"■■""■""•  "t; v 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Room  906  C  Main  Building,  Wastilngton  Square,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10003 
Dear  Sir:  f/\ 

Please  send  me  the  brochure  JUNIOR  YEAR  IN       W  ''     ,- . 
NEW  YORK  and  the  catalog  for  ^-^ 

D  Washington  Square  College  of  Arts  and  Sclenc* 
D  School  of  Commerce  Q  School  of  Education 

I  am  also  interested  in 
O  Junior  Year  in  Spain  O  Sunrise  Semester 


NAME. 


ii 


"  M»IL>F'"»'il"     l'»  jji'    i,i"T«yy»>,»iinyiy^W>lwP»>^ri|'n.»lll  Hf,m'K>V>IVffflftfim.l^ljmtJVHI/'-^' 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


.STATE. 


CHARLESBANK 

DELI  and  RESTAURANT 

NEAR   THE  COOP 

NEW  YORK  STYLE  SANDWICHES 

SAVE  MONEY  WITH   $5.00  MEAL  TICKETS 

Open   Till  Midnighf   7   Doys  a  Week 

Toke  Out  Service  Avoiloble 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skotes  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.    —    TW  39450    —     Paul  Smith 


PP 


See  Page  3 
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She  Took  Seminars  in  Sin 
At  Faculty 


Center 


Hy   BOB  CllMMlNCJS 

Every  day,  apple-cheeked  Rosie  Schultz  ilelivered  hot 
brtakfast  rolls  from  her  daddy's  bakery  to  the  imposing 
white  buiidiriK  hi^h  on  the  hill.  It  was  such  a  different 
world  from  her  family's  crowded,  peeling,  ramshackle  cot- 
Uige  in  the  run-down  section  of  Waltham.  The  j^rounds 
were  shady  and  green.  It  was  always  quiet,  and  the  people 
who  met  her  at  the  delivery  entrance  spoke  in  soft,  edu- 
cated voices.  She  had  never  been  beyond  the  kitchen  door, 

Ihouph  The  interior  of  the  r  ""after  accepting  her  first 
Biandds  Faculty  Center  re-  ussij-nation.  cleverly  eamou- 
jii«»iiieil  remote  —  a  dream-  ttag^  in  the  jfuise  of  an  inttr- 
werld  that  she  saw  only  in  view,  came  back  there  again 
^.vlr.♦.  i; .;.  «    .»i;rv>rv..-c-  land    ajiain    to    meet    Ur.    Twvet 

liintah/ing    glimpfces.  I  ^^^    ^^^    ^^,^^^^^    libertine    col- 

But  Rosie  Sihultz  found  out  u^agues— frequently    to    partici- 

only    too   qui-ekly    what   it   was  pate  as  a  subject  in  their  wildly 

like  inside.  One  day,  she  waited  unortho<lox   research    projects. 

unuf<ually   long  for  someone  to  They  were  all  charming  and 


an.swer  the  door  When  it  fin- 
ally opened,  iiistead  of  friendly 
IVlrs.  Clross,  the  cook,  Rosie 
found  herself  staring  at  a  tall 
stranger  —  a  handsome  man 
whose  dark  hair  was  greying  at 
tlie  temples,  wearing  a  tweed 
jacket  with  suede  elbow  pat- 
ches and  a  silk  ascot. 

Now,   sitting  forward  on   t'he 
rickety    cot    in    her    prison   cell. 


suave.  And  they  gave  her 
books  of  poems  and  paid  com- 
pliments that  her  old  high 
school  boyfriend,  Fred,  could 
never  have  imagined.  She 
hated  herself — yes!  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  seminars  in  sin 
had  a  subtle  fascination 

Then  one  day.  Dr.  Tweet 
seemed  colder  than  before.  At 
first  she  thought  it  was  disap- 
pointment over  a  promotion,  a 
slight  inflammation  of  the  cra- 
nial   cavity     which     had     been 


slke  tries  to  remember  what  he  picked  up  by  one  of  the  ca ma- 
said   to   her.  raderie.     and     caught     by     the 

others.     But    no      He    told    her 

'T    think     It    was    something  ^y^^^   ^^e    project    was    finished, 

like   —    'Well.'    What   have    we  ami  she  shouldn't  bother  cmm- 

here?'  I  never  seen  anyone  like  «"«  any  more     Not  only  that^ 

him  before    So  --  sexy  —  in  a  ^"^  the  cook  had  decided  to  use 

,  ,.,                 „  a  new  bakery, 

lelined  like    way.  Shattered     and     humiliated, 

She  didn't  know  it  then,  but    Rosie    couldn't   go    home    that 
she  would   be  seeing   lots  more    ^^y.    Her    father    would    blamj 

,-  her  for  losing  the  contract,  and 
of  the  nnpressive  sUanger.  He  ^here  would  be  a  terrible  beat- 
JHvited  her  in,  explaining  that  ,  ing,  she  knew,  with  his  nail- 
it  was  Mrs  Gross'  day  off.  studded  bull  whip.  She  had  no 
Awed,  .she  accepted  The  door  Pj^^'^  ^o  go.  no  one  to  turn  to. 
;  ^        .      .    .        .  L    .  It  was  then  sthe  met  the  friend- 

ly   sailor      He   took    her    to    the 
Paradise  Bar  for  a  few  drinks. 
Six     weeks    later,    the    Wal- 
I  tham   police   picked   her   up   on 
'  the  morals  charge. 

••I  don't  blame  Dr  Tweet," 
she  says,  wiping  a  few  tears 
from    the   corner  of   her  blood- 


me. 


closed  firmly   be'hind  her 

This  rep<irter  first  talked  to 
Resie  three  days  before  she  re- 
ceived a  suspended  sentence  on 
a  prostitution  charge.  When  we 
revisited    her    a    week    later    in 

\\w  small   room   .she   had   taken  .  *.    *u.     u  «  u 

^         ,  .  .      shot  eyes  with  the  hem  of  her 

in   a    cheap    boarding    house    in    ^^^^^     ^j  ^g    housedress.    -You 

Watertown.  she  seemed  more  t^^n't  expect  people  like  him  — 
relaxed.  With  the  past  behind  the  Golden  Per»ple  —  to  have 
her.  the  horror,  too.  had  begun  much  respect  for  a  girl  like 
to  recede,  and  ^he  talked  more 
freely. 

"He  was  real  nice  to  me.  He 
asked  me  if  1  had  ever  been 
on  a  guided  tour.  1  said  no,  so 
he  took  me  around.  It  was  like 
a  palace." 

Dr  Tweet,  as  he  later  intro- 
duced himself,  seemed  very  in- 
terested in  the  details  of 
R^aie's  life  He  said  he  was 
a  sociologist  gathering  data  for 
an  article.  Taken  in  by  his 
kindness,  she  felt  she  could 
trust  him  He  seemed  sympa- 
thetic when  she  told  him  about 
her      father's      drinking,      her 

mothers  fre(Hient  lapses  into 
amnesia,  her  three-legged  bro- 
ther who  was  an   inmate  in  an 

institution    for    the    criminally 

insane,  and  how  hard   it   was  to 

make  ends  meet.  Then   he  said 

he    might    be    able    to    think    of 

a    wav    she    could    earn    somt 

extra    money    —    helping    him 

with   some   experim*  nts. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  weeks 
before  tlu>se  cool,  moss-green- 
caipeted  corridors  and  the 
plush  suites  of  the  Faculty 
Center,  with  their  silk-covered 
daybeds.  and  smoothly-purring 
air-conditioning,  would  become 
a  familiar  hell  lor  Un:  giil.  For 

Poge    Two 


Next   Week    in   iho 
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By  JIMMY  INSIDE 
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Boston : 

The  inside  story  is  that  Peter  Levinson  is  aUout  to  publish  the  records  of  some 
hushed  up  court  cases  that  sh<»ul4l  rock  all  inoralists  in  sight  .  .  .  Abe  Sachar  has 
been  giving  the  eye  to  a  mysterious  woman  named  Thelma.  The  academic  mogul  from 
West  Newton  refuses  to  comment  .  .  .Two  of  the  chicks  that  work  in  Kutz  had  to  be 
pulled  apart  before  they  started  swinging  last  week.  lnsi<lers  say  that  the  meat  line 
girls  were  about  to  slug  it  out  over  rights  to  Norman  (irimm  ...  A  Hist4)ry  lb  student 
from  Renfield  is  sleeping  well  lately.  Under  her  pillow  she's  got  a  picture  of  Heinz 
Lubasz'  bald  spot. 

Waltham : 

Bouncy  Melanic  Rovner  wen't  tall  when  asked  about  the  real  reasen  ff>r  Herb 
Marcuse's  sudden  depariure.  ..Humors  about  Gjerdling  Olson,  the  bio  dept's  homozyg«u« 


recessive,  are  unprintable  even  |  ~ 

-     ,         .       *i      o         wl  man  about  the  picture?  that  are 
here  .  .  .  Judges  for  the  Sprmg 

„,     -        ,     .         ^  .     .  \  being  kept  eut  of  th«  yearbook. 

Weekend     beauty    contest    are '  *       *^ 

I  puzzled   by  the  results.  Johnny   Framingham: 

;  Burrows  is  runner  up      .  .  Sam        Nothing  happens  in  Framing- 

Stxurity    had   quite   a    surprise   ham. 

last  Friday    night  while  ticket- | 

ing  cars  in  the  Chapels  parking  | 
I  lot.      Sam     merely      checked 

"other"  on  the  list  of  violations 

on  the  yellow  tag  and  went  on 

ticketing  .  .  .  Ask   Ralph  Noi 


Help  Israel  -  Suy 
Israel  Bonds  Now! 


inquirer 
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REGISTRAR 

HIS  HAIR  DOWN 


By   GUNTHIR  BOSO 


Mr.  Charles  Duhig  didn't  have  a  care  in  the  world  as  he  left  home  one  evening 
from  his  job  as  Registrar  of  Brandeis  University. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  in  front  of  a  florist  shop  —  and  the  world  will  never  be 
the  same  again  for  p(M)r  Duhig. 

Within  two  minutes  he  was  leaving  the  shop  carrying  a  dozen  long-stommed 
American  Heauly  roses.  Little  did  he  know  that  these  innocent,  sweet  scents  of  spring 
were  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  hellish  nightmare  that  was  to  end  in  disaster. 

He  hadn't  walked  a  block  when  he  passed  a  dress  shop.  On  a  strange  and  un- 
controllable impulse  he  went  in  and  as  if  in  a  trance  bought  two  full-length  hostess 
gowns,  a  champagne-frosted  bouffant  wig,  a  topless  bathing  suit,  and  one  of  Rudi 
Gernreich's  "no-bra"  bras   ('Mn  nude  naturally").  ,      ^       .   ,  r 

And  this  wasn't  yet  the  end  of  it.  By  the  time  Duhig  reached  the  front  door  of  I 

his    home    he    had    purchased  I  ~^~  ~"~ 

enough  feminine  cosmetics  and  I 
apparel  to  make  Edward  Ever-  f 
ett   Horton   look   like   a  chorus 
girl  from  the  Jule  Box  Revue. 

Unknown  Being; 

"It  seemed  like  a  good  idea 
at  the  time,"  he  told  one  of  our 
En  •  hirers.  "I  really  don't  know 
what  came  over  me.  It  was  as 
if  s  o  m  e  unknown  being  had 
taken  complete  control  of  my 
mind  and  body. 

"Oh,  I  had  felt  these  tend- 
encies before,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  they  ever  became 
overt. 

"It  was  rather  pleasant  at 
first,"  he  shyly  giggled,  "sort 
of  like  the  feeling  I  always  get 
when  I  toll  a  student  he's  failed 
a  course,  but  then  I  began  to 
feel  a  gnawing  at  the  pit  of  my 
stomach  as  if  I  was  doing  some 
thing  terribly  wrong." 

D  u  h  i  g  '  s  pangs  of  guilt 
turned  into  an  excruciating 
pain  that  soon  became  unbear- 
able. He  threw  up  three  times 
on  his  way  home. 

Wife's  Horror 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  think 
when  my  husband  walked  in 
the  door."  Duhig's  wife  re- 
ported. "He  was  pale  as  a  ghost 
and  his  eyes  were  tho.se  of  a 
madiiK4n.  He  could  barely  get 
out.  'For  you!'  through  his 
drooling  as  he  handed  me  all 
those  packages.  I  experienced  a 
mixture  of  ecstasy  and  horror 
as  I  opened  the  boxes  and  saw 
all  those  wonderful  presents  he 
had  bought  for  me.  When  I 
asked  hitn  what  ever  made  hitn 
do  such  a  kind  and  thoughtful 
thing,  he  fell  to  my  feet  sob- 
bing as  he  confessed.  "I  ...  I 
guess  underneath  my  hard  and 
grufT  exterior.  I'm  really  a 
woman  ...  at  heart." 


Brandeis  Students  Picket   Newman   Atrocity 


•  ••Vi* 
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Ju.st     in     from     Hollywood! 
Best  Actor:  Peter  Tool 
Best   Actress:   Dick   Van   Dyke 
Best   Movie:  Zorba  The  Geek 
Best  Director:   Stanley  Pubic 


It  Was 
A  Gas . . . 

Mrs.  Lillie  White  and  twelve 
gue.sts  died  laughing  at  a  birth- 
day party  held  in  her  honor  on 
March  15.  They  passed  on  while 
eating  a  chocolate  birthday 
cake  brought   up   (from  Mi.ssis- ; 
sippi)     for    the    party    by    hen 
cousin,  Les  Madog   A  leaky  gas ; 
furnace    was    blamed    for    the 
tragedy.    Mysteriously    flashing; 
a     smile    across    his    midnight 
face  as  he  surveyed   the  grisly, 
scene.    Patrolman    M  u  h  a  m  e  t ' 
Fudge    was    heard     to    mutter 
something     like     "Veni.     Vidi. 
Vici  " 

Apnl    1,    1965 


Newman  Club 

Member  Is 

Crucified 

The  Newman  Club  conven- 
tion held  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity last  week  was  marred  by 
the  crucifixion  of  one  of  the 
conventioneers.  The  victim, 
whose  name  has  been  with- 
held, was  found  nailed  to  a 
cross  behind  Bethlehem  Chapel. 

Brandeis  has  Ix'en  unable  to 
press  the  investigation  due  to 
the  strange  disappearance  of 
the  corpse  Sunday  afternoon. 
"Something  fishy  is  going  on 
here."  said  Sam  S<'curity.  "but 
we'll   get  to  the  bottom  of  it." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will 
hold  a  special  mei'ting  next 
Sunday  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  exonerate  llillel  of  re- 
sponsibility. 


Class 

Officers 

Election 


Student  Flushed  During  Sit-In 


In  Ka-st  liynchrcn>e,  Ala- 
bama, a  rtK'ont  sit-in  demon- 
.stration  met  with  tra^^edy. 
Kmaciated  hy  a  six-day 
bathroom  integration  sit-in, 
youth  disa|»pears  into  plumb- 
ins:. 

A  northern  l>oy,  Thomas 
Mwuiikarttle,   haU  beeii  partj 


Wy  ZORUA  THE   GEEK 

of  a  drive  to  intep:rate  hath- 
roonis    in    the    Lee    Beaure- 
frard's     Department    st(>re. 
Alter    six    days    of    sitting?,' 
Mountcastle  was  .so  thin  and! 
exhausted   that  he  accident- 1 
ally    fell    to   his  destruction. 
Brother   civil    ri^ht^^^   worker^ 
Beiinet  Daniels  was  buying! 


food  for  the  students  just 
before  tlie  tragic  moment. 
His  only  comment  was  (ni 
"input -oulput  e(piilibriiim" 
which  Enquirer  rei>orters 
could  not  understand. 

Back  in  New  York,  Mount-, 
castle's    family    cried    for ' 
hours    while    our    photogra 
phers  photographed  them. 


F'inal  Speeches  of  candidates 
for  class  office  will  l)e  given  on 
Sunday,  April  11,  after  the 
movie.  They  will  be  held  in 
Nathan  Seifer.  Ford  134.  and 
Ford  KJ5  for  the  clas.ses  of  '08, 
'67.  and  'fifJ  respectively.  Vot- 
ing will  lake  place  on  Mon- 
day, April  12  in  all  quads. 
Students  are  required  to  vote 
in  the  quad  ir.  wlucli  their  din- 
ing hall  is  siluati'd.  Residents 
of  the  Castk>  will  vote  m  North 
AB  Lounge,  those  of  Ridge- 
wood  will  voti*  ill  Usen 
Loungiv  Commuters  and  Kosher 
students  al.so  vote  in  Usen 
Lounge  ID  cards  will  be 
checked 

Administrative  Shakr-u|i 
Kumored 

MemlK'rs  of  the  Brandeis 
Adnnnistration  are  rep<»rte<lly 
on  the  edge  of  their  seats  due 
to  a  rumored  coup  expected  to 
take  place  on  Monday,  At>ril 
12  Angry  students  incited  to 
the  breaking  point  by  recent 
directives  preventing  smoking 
(and  eating  and  drinking  and 
sleeping*)  in  campus  r  e  .>i  t 
r(K)ms,  have  orgatuzed  ?.  Com- 
mitte  for  an  Ideal  Papa  image. 
The  Committee,  Fnquirer 
sources  state,  has  chosen  suc- 
cessors to  the  oflice  of  Presi- 
dent. Dean  (»f  Students,  and 
Dean  (jf  Pregnant  Co-eds  who 
are  more  syinf)alliet  ic  to  the 
needs  of  the  Brandeis  student. 
An  organized  not  will  take 
place  on  April  1  1  aft<'r  1  h  e 
movie,  at  which  time  candi- 
dates for  the  aforementioned 
ofTices  will  have  the  or)portu- 
nity  to  air  their  grievances. 
The  ri' volution  itself  is  sched- 
uled   for    ,Aj)ril    12 

ID  cards  will  be  checked. 
Students  wiio  have  not  paid 
tlie  activities  fee  are  forbidden 
to  participate?. 
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Swig  Diiring  Hall  Atracity: 


Boy  Refused  Seconds 

On  Chicken 

Eats  Server  Instead 


^.,„,MM^wtrMfnrv'<». ''  '"f-'Vi'' ''! ■■^'•f '  '. 


The  menu  in  Swij?  Dining 
Hall  WHS  a  bit  bizarre  last 
Friday,  for  one  boy  in  par- 
ticular. 

(lordon  Geek  had  been  on 
a  hunger  strike  for  three 
weeks  protesting  the  ram- 
pant use  of  **ugly  smut"  in 
this  issue  of  the  Emiuirer. 
Having  finally  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  editors  of  the 
paper  to  <lelete  an  article  en- 
titled, "Hoy  Refused  Seconds 
On  Chicken  —  Kats  Ser- 
ver instead",  his  mouth 
watered  at  the  thought  of 
his  first  sciuare  meal. 

Gonlon  piled  his  plate 
high  with  fried  chicken,  can- 
died yams,  string  beans,  and 
Angostura  bitters.  He  gob- 
bled them  down  in  2  minutes 
flat,  but  this  was  not  nearly 
enough  to  satisfy  his  wild 
carnivorous  apiK'tite.  And  so 
Gordon  Geek  picked  up  his 
cleanly  licked  plate,  franti- 
cally pushed  his  way  to  the 
front  of   the   food  line,   ami    ^,t:f  f  , 

demanded  another  portion  of     ik,-"f^^^^\ 

chicken.  '^^'''?  W^'t! 

Mrs.    Phyllis     Quat,    who   i.^:^;(/p^/'^ 
was  serving  the  chicken  that    ||;)^  v>^^;j 
day,  retained  her  comjwsure    i^  "<'/'*  ?^ 
even    when   confronted   with    p 
the  hall-mad  wild-eyed  Geek.    ^ 
**Vm  sorry",  she  said  calmly,, 
**no  seconds  on  chicken". 
What  hai)pened  next? 
As     one     observer.     Miss 
Thelma   Thorax,   reports   it: 
"Mr.  Geek  stood  di.mbtound- 
ed.  Suddenly  his  eyes  turned 
fiery  red,  his  nose  began  to 
twitch,     and    saliva    gushed 
out  of  his  gaping  mouth. 
"Me  Want  Kat,"  he  bellowed. 
While     the     other     students 
stood   aghast    Geek    reache<l 
over  the  counter  and   lifted 
up  Mrs.  Quat  bodily!  Before 
anyone  could  say,  "Roy  Re- 
fused Seconds  On  Chicken- 
Eats    Server     Instead", 
Geek    had    managed    to    set 
civilization  back  2,000  years. 
Whon    he   was    through    all 
that  remained  of  Mrs.  Quat 
was  her  blood-stained  apron. 
The    Administration    took 
immediate   action   and   de- 
manded that  Mr.  Geek  visit 
the  Psychological  Counseling 
Outer  at  least  once  a  week 
from  now  on. 

What  the  UationaJ  En- 
quirer wishes  to  know  is: 
How  can  a  man  sink  so  low  ? 
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A  Pacifist  Reports: 


By  MONTAG  FORZ 

Sidney  Sphincter  was  a  confirmed  pacifist.  Until  last  Thursday  nig^t  that  is 
For  then  Sidney  was  confronted  by  the  stark  terror  that  so  often  stalks  the  streets  of 
mitham,  Mas 'acTusetts  by  nigh '  Now  he  wants  to  become  a  Pf of«««;""tX    «ul 

It  all  beiran  at  two  a.m.  when  Sidney,  a  student  at  Brandeis  University,  put 
aside  hi;  books  and  went  out  to  Dunkin'  Donuts  to  get  a  foot-long  frankfurter  That 
was  his  fir^  mistakr  "l  wanted  one  awfully  badly,"  Sidney  told  this  reporter  later  as 
he  lay  orhis^  at  the  Waltham  General  Ho.spital.  "I  wanted^  one  so  badly  that  1 

^*^"ne\'%Xefw^:slcTJdi'b^TuS:  Se\:^ifed\riJnri^-  Donuts  alone,  and  un- 

--^■1  wa[k^:^,  rthr.S^f  ind  these  guys  at  the  counter  began  t«  ^^^^^^^^ 
I  couldn't  understand  it.  I'm  just  an  ordinary  guy,  there  s  nothing  peculiar  about  me 

•  •  •  "'"FfrsVtheTcriUrmi"Ri"go.-iher?bey  called  me  Barbara  Streisand!  Then  they 
called  me  Pinnrchio!  What  could  I  do?  They  weren't  very  >"tel  jgent  and  I'm  a  col- 
lege student  after  all,  so  .  .  .  naturally  1  challenged  them  to  a  debate. 

That  was  Sidney's  second  mistake.         ,  ^,    ,   .     ,.„„  .„  „  .  .»,„.  wViir-h  is  in  the 
The  subject  was:  "Let  it  be  resolved  that  justice  is  not  that  which  is  in  tne 

interest  of  the  stronger."  .  „  o.  i         t  1 1  ~„   "Tv,on  t  <.ai/l  in  ihis  real  biir 

"I  made  the  opening  statement."  Sidney  to  d  me     Then  I  ?»'«  ^^  J,^  ^..f^'  hW 

ugly  guv  who  had  no  hair  and  an  enormous  mouth  and  one  eye  in  the  middle  ol  his 

grotesque  face:   "Now  it's  your  turn". 


Sidney  Sphincter  Today 


BANKS  1 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 

MEL  MEZZONE.  Prop. 

Main   ot  South 
TW   3-9405 


"He  kicked  me  in  the  stom- 
ach. The  rest  was  sheer  tor- 
ture." 

What  Sidney  could  not  admit 
to  me  (because  he  can  barely 
admit  it  to  himself)  is  what 
happened  next.  The  way  the 
police  tell  it,  one  man  (identi- 
fied as  Tony  "the  fiend"  Veraz- 
zerela,  age  34)  came  up  with 
a  hair-raising  idea. 

He  wanted  to  put  Sidney  in 
the  donut  making  machine! 

"In  all  my  years  as  a  Wal- 
tham Townie  I  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  fiendish  plan,"  said 
Michael  Callagan,  age  20,  an 
old  friend  of  Verazzerela  and 
one  of  those  men  suspected  of 
being  involved  in  the  bloody 
Central  Square  massacre  of  last 
Fall.  "But  you  know  Tony, 
chuckled  Callagan.  "What  a 
joker!" 

As  he  lies  in  his  hospital  bed 
today,  Sidney  Sphincter  does 
not  appreciate  the  "joke."  Doc- 
tors fear  that  his  brain  has  been 
permanently  damaged.  No  man 
can  spend  twenty  minutes  in  a 
donut  machine  and  emerge  un- 
scathed physically  and  emo- 
tionally. 

"Sometimes  he'll  appear  to 
be  fine,"  said  one  doctor,  "and 
the  next  minute  he'll  be  con- 
vinced that  he's  a  chocolate 
glazed  doughnut  and  that  the 
whole  world  wants  to  eat  him! 
I'm  afraid  he  is  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  paranoia.  Medical  sci- 
ence can  no  longer  aid  him." 


Ford  Motor 

Company  is: 


perspective 
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Curl  Murrurri 
B.S.M.E.,  Wnyyu  SluU  Univ 
MS  M.E.,  Wayni  SUttc  Univ. 


At  Ford  Motor  Company,  |>erspcctive  results  from 
the  neces.sary  training,  background  and  further 
education  a  college  graduate  needs  to  obtain  the 
advancement  he  wants.  Perspective,  in  a  i)ainting, 
is  the  illusion  of  depth.  With  us  there's  no  illusion. 
Perspective  at  our  Company  often  starts  with  the 
two-year  College  Graduate  Program.  While  in  the 
Program,  a  graduate  progresses  through  a  series  of 
developmental  moves.  He  becomes  familiar  with 
our  business.  Takes  on  ever-increasing  amounts  of 
responsibility.  And  accelerates  according  to  his 
own  application  and  ability.  We  want  him  to  suc- 
ceed. Because  the  greater  his  success,  the  greater  ours  wiU  be.  One  recent 
graduate,  Carl  Marcucci,  typifies  this  success  story. 

Since  joining  us  in  1960,  Carl  has  gained  wide  experience  in  our  Quality 
Control  Office.  For  example:  He  put  together  a  coordinated  program  to  test 
a  new  engine  .  .  .  served  as  a  liaison  between  one  of  our  foundries  and  our 
manufacturing  plants  ...  and  represented  us  with  vendors  who  supply  our 
manufacturing  jilants.  In  addition,  through  our  Emr)loye  Continumg  Edu- 
cation Plan,  Carl  furthered  his  academic  accomplishments  by  earning  his 
Master's  Degree.  Carl  presently  is  taking  a  seminar  course  to  qualify  as  a 
registered  professional  engineer.  This  added  knowledge  and  the  many  work 
situations  he  encountered  have  greatly  enlarged  Carl's  i)erspe(tive.  Make 
him  better  able  to  reach  the  right  decisions  in  his  current  job-Section 
Supervisor  of  a  Quality  Control  Department  with  52  people  under  him. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Many  college  graduates  have  grown  just  as 
rapidly.  If  you  want  a  future  as  big  as  you'd  like  it  to  be,  see  our  representa- 
tive when  he  visits  your  campus. 


THERE'S  A  FUTURE  FOR  YOU  WITH 


MOTOR  COMPANY 

The  American  Road,  Dearborn,  Miihigan 

A  n  cqu  a  I  opporl  u  n  i  ty  employer 
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Lost  and  Pound 

MAIDEN 
LOSES 
HEAD 

Dean  of  Lost  and  Found 
M(»rris  ColuMi-Kermissey  re-; 
ports  that  a  youiik'  coed  lost! 
her  virKirnty  in  Feldberj,'! 
Lounge  sometime  in  the 
early  m'»niin^"  '>i'  Sunday, 
April  1.  "N(»  one  knew  it  was 
lost,    what    with    all    that's 

he.'n  RoinK  <>"  ^^»*''^^-  ^}^^^'^ 
thi'  iH'w  parietal  rules,"  re- 
lK»rls  DiMfi  Kermissey,  who 
add-d.  ''The  University  is 
taking-  no  interest  in  the 
niaU'-r.  since  no  nKHiey  was 
ii.V(dve(l.  However,  we  are 
awar-  that  up  ir»  Keldht-r^? 
it's  a  dillerent  hall  ^^tme 
now." 


MAILBAG 


^  .^W  ,1.1.  .Ill  II II    t  TTTI  T         :  'Pf^fyM!^.' 
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Dear   Sirs,  I 

Tlic  Rational  Enquirer  is  the  | 
most    disgusting    piece    of    filth 
and  depravity  I  have  ever  laid 
eyes    on.    Wlu)    but    some    kind 
of  pervert  could  enjoy  reading 
your    lurid,   sensational   articles 
about   ax-murders,   necrophilia, 
incest,  disgusting  accidents  and 
all     other     forms    of    human 
misery    and    degradation.    If    it 
were    up    to    me    I    would    i)ut 
every     last     member     of    your 
Editorial  Board   in  an  enclosed 
eardboard    box.    Then    I    would 
t.tke   a  stick  and   bang  the  box 
I  for    two    hours.    Then    I    would 
pour   kerosene  on  the  box   and 
set   it  on  fire.  And  all  the  time 
I    W(Kild    be    laughing. 

S.    Abromovitzel. 
Brandeis     University 

Dear  Sirs, 

Three  cheers  for  the  Rational 
t:nquirer.  Your  article  erUitled 
Inside  Stoneman  Infirmary" 
was  a  stunning  piece  of  jour- 
nalism and  a  real  eye-(»j)ener. 
How  in  God's  name  do  tl'.ose 
people  get  away  with  it?  I've 
heard  of  mal  practice,  but  this 
is   ridiculous 

A.   S.   Ruandi 


Dear  Sirs, 

I  hate  Security.  Anyone  who 
enjoys  beatirig  innocent  stu- 
dents must  be  mentally  de- 
ranged and  very  unhappy,  also. 
I'll  bet  that  Security  would  ar- 
rest their  own  mothers  .  .  .  for 
kicks. 

C.  Sher,  Columbia  University 

Dear  Sirs, 

My  roommate  is  the  most  in- 
considerate person  in  the  whole 
world.  Every  night  when  I  am 
about  to  go  to  sleep  he  takes 
j  out  his  shrunken  head  collec- 
ticm,  puts  on  the  music  from 
Black  Orpheus  and  dances 
around  the  room  like  a  wild 
animal.  Then  he  pronounces 
incantations  over  my  bed  Ever 
since  he  began  doing  this  two 
weeks  ago  I  have  felt  as  if 
.something  peculiar  were  going 
on  inside  my  body.  Whenever 
I  see  a  sheep  I  go  limp  and 
begin  to  feel  all  tingly  inside 
Can  somebody  help  me?  I  live 
in  fear. 

L.  R..  23  Starling  Ave. 
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Dear  Sirs. 

Y(»u  people  have  printed 
some  pretty  stupid  stuff  in 
your  day.  t)ut  your  review  of 
Tlie  F  a  n  t  ;i  s  t  i  c  k  s  in  last 
week's  issue  was  the  worst 
yet.  That  Joel  Doerfler  is  as 
cynical  and  depravid  as  every- 
body else  connected  with  your 
:)aper.  Obviously  he  cannot  feel 
human  warmth  and  emoticm 

The  Fantaslicks  is  a  terrific 
show  becau.se  it  shows  life  a.s 
it  re;dly  is,  not  as  you  people 
in;ike  it  appear.  Life  is  wonder- 
ful and  so  are  other  people. 
Sex  is  something  which  is  beau- 
tiful and  no  one  siiould  evi'r 
treat  it  lightly.  I  love  all  chil- 
dren and  all  animals  (sic).  I 
love  nature  and  I  love  my 
country  And  every  day  in 
eveiy  way  I  get  l)etter  and  bet- 
ter. 

Shirley  Temple. 

Disneyland.    Cal. 


Dear  Sirs, 

My  roommate  seems  to  have 
a  thitig  about  sheep.  I've  tried 
to  help  him  snap  out  of  it  but 
to  no  avail.  Last  week  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  Fartners'  Journal. 

Next  Saturday  he  is  driving 
down  to  the  Danbury  County 
Fair.  He's  beginning  to  look  at 
\  me  funny  now.  Can  somebody 
help  me?   I  live  in  fear. 

J.   D.,  23  Starling  Ave. 


STUDENT  SCORNS   ENQDIKEK 


nice  shape  and  my  father  buys 
me  pretty  clothes. 

"I  sit  and  look  at  myself  all 
day  and  cry.  I  have  a  big  hole 
in  the  middle  of  my  face  that 
scares  people  even  myself  so  I 
can't  blame  the  boys  for  not 
wanting  to  take  me  out.  My 
nwUher  loves  me,  but  she  cries 
terril)le  when  she  looks  at  me. 

•'What  did  I  do  to  deserve 
such  a  terrible  bad  fate'  Evvn 
if  I  did  do  some  bad  things  I 
didn't   do   any    before    I    was   a 


year  old  and  I  was  born  this 
way.  I  asked  Papa  and  he  says 
he  doesn't  know,  but  Miat  may- 
be I  did  something  m  the  otlier 
world  iR'fore  I  was  born  or 
that  maylJC  I  was  being  F)un- 
ished  f(»r  his  sins.  I  don't  l)e- 
lieve  that  bee  luse  he  is  a  very 
nice  man.  Ought  I  commit 
suicide'.'" 

N.  We.st, 

Palo  Alto.  California 
(Ed.  note— Yes.  And  make  it 
snappy.) 


Dear  Sirs, 

"I  am  sixteen  years  old  now 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
and  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  tell  me  what  to  do 
When  I  was  a  little  girl  it  was 
not  so  bad  because  I  got  used 
to  the  kids  on  the  block  milk- 
ing fun  of  me.  but  now  I 
would  like  to  have  boy  friends 
like  other  girls  and  go  out  on 
Saturday  nites.  but  no  boy  will 
take  me  because  I  was  born 
without  a  nose  —  altlu)ugh  I 
am  a  good  drncer  and  have  a 
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CHARLESBANK 

DELI   and   RESTAURANT 

NEAR    THE   COOP 

NEW  YORK  STYLE  SANDWICHES 

SAVE   MONEY    WITH    $5.00   MEAL  TICKETS 

Open   Till   Midnight   7   Doys  a   Week 

Take  Out   Service   Available 


II  :\  I V 1:  II  K  I  T  Y    M  c  <;  I  L  L 

Montreol,   Conoda 

ECOLE  FRANCAISE  D'ETE:  30  juin-U  aout  1965. 

Cours  de  longuc  et  de  litteroture.    NOUVELLE  SECTION   DE  CIVILISATION. 

Pc^sibilitc  de  preparer  un  M.A. 

NOMBREUX  PROFESSEURS  INVITES  dcs  grandcs  univcrsitcs  froncaiscs  cf  nord- 
arroricoines,  re  idiint  a  la  Cite  universitairc  arec  les  etudionts  ct  dirigcant  les  actiy- 
\fci   parascclaires. 

Sa  !cs  de  cours  climatisees.    Laboratoirc  de    longucs   tres   modcrnc.     Pour    renseigne 
mcnts  ecrire  o  Mile  J.  Solliec,  Secretaire. 

Poge   i)iK 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR    MEN    AND   V^OMEN 

Boots  •  Skotcs  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL   DISCOUNT   TO   ALL 

BRANDEIS   STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.     —     TW  3-9450     —     Paul  Smith 


"Once  upon  a  time  people 
had  something  to  do. 
Families  stayed  together 
...and  sometimes  prayed 
together.  In  those  days 
a  couch  was  used  for  sleeping 
alone  or  with  a  good  friend  or  with 
your  wife,  who  wasn't  always 
a  good  friend  (or  wasn't  alwayr 
your  wife)." 
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Pictures  to  tickle  the  id,  captions  to  massage  the  ego -at 
a  price  to  placate  the  superego.  Softbound,  with  three-color 
drawings  on  every  pa&9,  $1.50 

At  your  bookstore 
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Student  Mutilates  Self 
After  WILD  Orgy 

Martard  Fassijer^,  naive  Brandeis  .student,  thmi^'lit 
Tliursday  would  he  just  another  day  lor  him.  With  the 
ardor  of  intellectual  search,  he  turned  on  his  bedside 
radio  and  twirled  the  dial  listlessly,  not  having  a  program 


guide  han<ly. 

Then  all  heck  l)ro]<e  hx>se 
listened  enraptured  to  a  puls- 
ing, primal  beat.  Yes,  it  was 
the  infamous  Roek  -  and  -  Roll 
Or^y,  that  annual  and  notorious 
spring  rite  which  robs  grown 
men  of  their  strength,  reduces 
virginal  youth  to  baseless  yet 
orgiastic  jelly ness. 

Blofxl  and  Cuts 

Ear   glued   to  the   speaker 

with    Elephant    Glue,    Martard 
listened     enraptured     as    wave 

after   wave   of   shudders   swept 


.  Tuning  in  station  WILD,  he 

over  him.  Espied  by  his  room- 
mate, he  was  finally  wrenched 
away,  whereupon  he  furiously 
commenced  to  bite  his  nails  in 
surrogate  activity.  When  Secu- 
rity arrived  with  a  warm  blan- 
ket, they  found  poor  Martard 
surrounded  by  a  growing  pool 
of  pitifully  -  torn  fingernails, 
with  bits  of  skin  and  drops  of 
blood  providing  all-too-telling 
evidence  of  the  passions  which 
the  orgy  had  aroused. 
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by  Frank  Maxel 

This  summer, 
adventure  through 

EUROPE 
TWA 

has  the  right  tours 
atthe  right  prices. 


Would  you  like  to  sun-bathe  on  the  Mediterranean?  Browse  in 
the  Louvre?  Live  with  a  family  in  Spain?  Or  just  roam  through 
Rome?  TWA  offers  you  the  adventure  of  yoiir  choice,  from 
14  to  68  days,  at  a  reasonable  price.  You  can  visit  Europe's 
historic  sights,  hear  delightful  music,  watch  sparkling 
drama.  Tours  also  combine  sightseeing  with  college 
courses  at  famous  universities. 

You  travel  with  people  your  own  age  and  moot  people  of 
your  own  age  in  Europe.  Explore  the  most  interesting 
places  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy  and  many  other 
countries.  All  accommodations  are  reserved  in  advance. 

Travel  by  comfortable  motorcoach,  or  explore  out  of  the- 
way  towns  and  villages  by  bicycle.  Wherever  you  want 
to  go,  whatever  you  want  to  do,  TWA  has  a  tour  that  suits 
you  perfectly.  For  further  information,  mail  in  the  coupon. 


i      TWA  'nC,  L)t,»)t.  B0^21,  60b  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 
'      PIfdi*  rush  mo  full  inlorindtion  on  your  Student  Tours  to  Lutope. 


I 


Name. 


Address. 


i      city. 


State. 


Zip  code 


My  travel  agent  h:_ 


Aprii   1,   1965 


Nstfonwfcfe 
Wo  rid  y^  id  e 

depend  on 


April    1,    1965 


// 


V 


TWA 
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C'olleice  campuses  across  the  country  have  been  the  scenes  of  scandals  in  recent 
months.  Sex  and  sin  run  iami)ant  beiiin<l  the  closed  d(M)rs  of  our  hallowed  halls  of 
hi^^her  learning.  People  across  the  country  have  been  si>eaking  out  ajrainst  this  ra«h 
of  immoral  behavior  among  our  youth,  and  have  been  clamoring  to  have  the  a<lminis- 
trations  of  the  colleges  <lo  something  about  the  situiition.  This  is  the  candid  story  of 
how  one  of  our  leading  colleges  met  the  challenge  of  decaying  morality  on  the  campus, 
l^ite  last  s})ring  Tundalea 


Schwartzcup  was  called  into 


the  office  of  Avrom  Succour,,  j    ^^^^i^j   uj^^.   Xa 


average    marks,    n6-22-.36.    I   T  u  n  d  a  1  e  a     t  hen    s  t  a  t  e  #1, 


President    of   Brand   X    Uni- 


)  give  you   a 
recommendation  for  business 


versify.     Miss     Schwartzcup;  ^^.j^^^^^j    ^,,^^  ^,f  ^^^^^^^^^  .^^  ^j^j^ 
was   a    junior    NEJS    major |  ^^.^^^^^j    ^^^^    ^j^^^    ^^^^     ^^^ 


and  was  looking  forwanl  to 
going  on  tx)  lousiness  school. 
She  was  escorted  into  the 
President's  office  by  one  of 
his  genial  secretaries  an<l 
greeted   by    Mr.   Succour.    *'l 


something  for  nothing." 


"While  you're  up,  get   me  a 
grant." 

.lubilant    alntut    the    ensu- 
ing grant,  Presi(ient  Succour, 
in  a  prepare<l  speech,  stated 
Tundalea    then    embarkeil  |  "The  icason  we  are  gaining 
on    her  adventure   into   the |on    the    Ivy    I^^ague    is    that 
world  of  money  ami  sin.  She   we  make  the  best   use  of  all 
was    sent    to   see    the    Hoariliof    our    lesources."    He    also 
ot   Directors  ol   the  Ford!  stated  that    he    Icit    thai    his 


see    by    vour    file    tJiat    you    u\„,„,i..4:,,„    ..  i. ;  u  ,..  .,     .    *■  ..     i       ..   •      » 

/    •  .*         rouiKtation,   vvtiicri  was  con- miction  was     a  lust  in  Amer- 


are    interested     in     i)usiness 


sidering  a  }>4»ssible  gfant   for   ican    higher   education"    and 


school,"    he    said.    "There    is    ,^,..^,^^j    ,^     ^^^.^^^^    ^j^^.    ,^^^,^^^^   th.t  he  would  give  a  detailed 
no   finer  field   to  get    into.   I    ^^^     j^.^j^^.^,     ^j^ 
also  see  that  you  have  ai>ove 


sey     (lu     Soiree,     she,  description     of     his      lUture 
presi'Fited    herself    to    the |  plans  in  this  area  in  a  speech 

Board  as  a  representative  of  at  the  Universitv  of  illin4>is 

^▼TTTVVVVVTVVVVVVVYTVTJ I  Brand     X     University.      Im-j      As  for  Miss  Schwartzcup, 


WEST  END 


€sso! 


SERYICENTER 
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U-HAUL 
TRUCKS  end  TRAILERS 

CCONO.    CAR 
CAR    RENTALS 

809   Main   Street 

fCsmer  of  Bocon) 

WALTMAM.    MASS. 

TWinbrook    3-9338 


])»esse«l  with  her  credentials, '  she  took  a  leave  of  absence 
^Ithe  RoaKJ  members  con-  to  go  to  a  home  for  unwed 
sented  individually  to  give  NKJS  majors.  Wh(>n  asked 
her  a  hearing  later  that  eve-  if  she  planned  on  returning 
"'"K.  to    Hian<l    X    slie    said    thai 

One  by  one  the>  wt'ut  to' the  only  offer  siie  got  was 
her  hott'l  room;  and  all  leftjone  on  the  line  in  one  of  the 
inifnessed  l>y  the  persuasive-  <lining  halls.  The  atlminis- 
ness  of  her  arguments.  "1  j  tration  was  then  tjuestioned 
felt  like  1  was  on  oi^e  of  1  about  the  girl's  status.  Pres- 
their  assembi>  lines,"  Mi.sslident  Succour  was  in  dia- 
Schwartcup  later  stated. '  logue  and  could  iM)t  be  dis- 
^1  Finally  the  Chairman  ol  the  turbeil,  but  one  of  his  un- 
Jl  Koar<l  a»  rived.  After  a  short  derlings  was  iitard  t4)  say, 
jlbut  |>assionate  dis('iissi«;n.  he  "That's  the  way  \,\w  U'*! 
J    got  up  to  I IX  hiinsell  a  drink,    bounces." 
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Term  papers,  theses  typed 
expertly  on  IBM  electric 
typewriter,  Acodemic  Bold- 
face type.  Good  back- 
ground English,  French, 
German. 

Call  VO  2  1676  evenings. 
Will    pick    up    and    deliver. 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789   Main    Street 

WALTHAM 

Open  5  A.M.    Close  9:00  P.M. 
Forking  in  Rcor 


MEET 


EUROPE  IN  ISRAEL 

With    the 

INTERNATIONAL  ISRAEL  SUMMER  INSTITUTE 


for 


American,  Canadian,  English  and  European 
College  Students 


SnCIAL    FEATURES 

3    doy    ^cmlnor    in    London    prior    to    orrivol    in 
IsrocI 

Intensive  woik-study-trovcl  progrom  in  isrecl 

Two-wcck  kibbutz  stoy 

Scnr.inors      with      Anglo-Sovons      now      living      in 
IsrcK'l 


DrPART 
.luly   H   for 
7V,   Wcrlis 

COST: 

$OOC0€ 


895 


Spcn<>br^hip:    StMdint    Zionist    Oiqoniiotion,    Inti  r- Univc  rMty    Jewish    Fcdf  rotion 
(Grrot   Priloin  ,  Wofid   Union  of   JtM>i<h  Student*, 

APPLICATIONS    AVAILABLI    FROM: 

515    PARK    AVENUE,    NEW    YOPK,    NEW    YORK    10022 


Philodclph»a  Pcdiotricion  dc'ircs 
tc  cuchor.gc  houses  July  65-Junc 
66.  WANTED:  Fomily  residence 
n  c  o  r  or  within  commuting  dis- 
tonce  of  Children's  Mcdicol  Cen- 
ter, fcoiton  AVAILABLE  3-story 
Philo.  home  neor  Univ.  of  Po., 
quiet  street,  good  orco  for  chil- 
dren. Contoct  by  April  15  W.  W. 
Miller,  MD,  4215  Regent  St., 
Philo.,  Po. 


Special  Student  Rate  for  the 
NEW  YORK   REVIEW   OF  BOOKS 

One  yeor  (24  issues) — $5.00.      Eight  months — $3.75. 

Perceptive  reviews  by  Philip  Rohv,  Molcolm  Muggeridgc, 
Philip  Roth,  ond  mony  others. 
Complete  the  form  bclcw  ond  send  it  with  o  check  drown  to 
Richord  Jocobson,  c/o  Student  Moil,  Brondcis  University, 

Wolthom,  Moss. 


Nome      ...... 

Address     

Amount  Enclosed 
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ON  THE  JOB 
WHEN  YOU 
NEED  IT  MOST 
YOUR  RED  CROSS 


FOR  THOSE  YOU  LOVE 
BUY  ISRAEL  BONDS 


WINNER,  AAA  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
FOSTER  CONTEST 


For  World  Peace 
Buy  Israel  Bonds! 


Atlfij»i 


'<?iS>' 


A  True  Jew  Will 
Buy  Israel  Bonds! 


'''*n>...r»»T<W*^VAf^V,»»".'V>J«**«J»? 


fif^n^-. 
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LUCK 
BAD? 


Not    GeHing 

Whof   You    Wont? 

Why   Hoi? 

Try    an    Individually    Numbered 

Talisman  "finjU'Jing  stone"  from 
the  Mysterious  Orient  such  as 
the  Ancients  carried  far  Wealth, 
Health,  Good  Luck  and  Success 
in  All  Endeavors. 

"Mow  you  can  have  your  owm 
personal  charm,  an  aRc-old  Talis- 
man stone  —  rounded,  smoothed 
and  pleasant  to  touch  —  shaped 
by  the  tumbling*  streams  of  the 
Cradle  of  Civilization.  GENU- 
•INK!  NATURAI.!  Absolutely 
Unique.  No  two  alike.  Guaran* 
eed   from   the   Orient. 

Each  Talisman  is  beautifully  cap- 
ped with  a  golden  diadem  and 
hunK  on  a.  |:olden  cord.  For  ei- 
ther men  or  women.  Use  it  as  a 
pocket  "fingering  piece"  or  as 
a  pendant.  And  don't  forg^et  to 
send  your  birth  dates.  Kach 
^tone  is  given  a  special  number. 
Order  today  for  yourself  and 
your  loved  ones.  Don't  delay. 
Supply  is  limited.  Only  $2.00. 
Two  for  $3.00.  Cash,  check  or 
M.O.  No  COD'S. 

JB.  J.  Co.,  Dept.   NE-1 

#00  N.  M.chisoR  Ay*.,  Chkogo,  IR.  S0«I1 
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Oscor  Wilde  Move  Over 

Dean  Nabbed 

In  Waltham  Love  Nest 

For  Men  Only! 

By  Fred  Borgnine 


"Fm    behind    him   all   the* 


way. 

A.H  he  said  Ihi.s,  Brandeis 
President  Abram  Sheckel 
threw  his  arm  aroiaui  his 
right  hand  man.  **He's 
the  same  faithful  servitor  of 
the  academic  community  so 
far  as  I'm  concerned."  But 
despite  the  sui)port  of  his 
collea|?ues,  Dean  of  Prudence 
Kismet  Atrocity  is  throuy^h. 
Picked  up  hist  evening  in  the 
Waltham  Boy's  Club  on  a 
morals   rap,   the    University 


simply  won't  be  able  to  keep 
him  on  the  payroll.  *4t*s  dog 
eat  dog  at  Brandeis,"  Atro- 
city remarked,  shaking  his 
head. 

University  otlicials  refused 
to  comment  on  the  nature  of 
the  arrest  or  the  charges. 
Hov^ever,  sources  close  to 
the  President  revealed  that 
Security  has  "Long  been  on 
Kismet's  tail." 

As  for  Atrocity,  "It's  a 
different  ballgame  now,"  he 
muttered,  half  in  earnest. 


AMERICA'S  I^RQEST  AND  FINEST  CHAIN 


OP  DONUT  SHOPS 


864  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 


World's  Finest 

CORNED  BEEF 
ROAST  BEEF 
BAKED  HAM 

sandwich  plates 


The  same  fine  meats  served  only  by  the  finest  restaurants  and 
prepared  by  the  new  owner  of  the  Waltham  Dunkiti'  Donuts, 
the    well-known    Boston    culinary    expert;    Nick    DePascale. 


m 


fW 


Come  In  for 
breakfast,  lunch, 
dinner,  or 
lafe  night  snacks! 


rz^^)^Mil<Nil^ 


CHOOSE  FROM 

52  VARIETIES 

OF  THE  WORLD  S 

FINEST  DONUTSf 


WE  NEVER  CLOSE  OUR  DOORS  - 

OPEN  24  HOURS  A  DAY  -  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 


ApHI  1,  1965 


Brandeis  NSM  wtH  kold  an 
'Art  and  Craft  Show  ond  Sole' 
April  28  to  Moy  3  ot  Skermon 
Student  Center.  Works  of  foculty, 
students,  and  otkers  will  be  os- 
kibited.  Proceeds  go  to  NSM. 

"Two,"  o  ploy  by  Ho  word 
Rosenfield,  directed  by  Bradley 
Solomon  and  storring  Robert 
Skevock  and  Suson  Abromowitx, 
will  be  presented  tonigkt  in 
Ckolmondeley's  at  9:30  and 
10:30  P.M. 


m/,%Zi^ 


TEACH-IN 
TO  END  WAR   IN   VIETNAM 

Wednesday  Nigkt 

Lowell  Auditorium,  Horvord 

Bus  Leaves  Brandeis  7  P.M. 
Return  Tronsport  will  be  pravided 


SDS  Sponsors  March 
To  Protest  Vietnam  War 


tt 


students  for  a  Democratic  Society  are  sponsoring  a 
March  on  Washington"  to  protest  American  involvement 
in  the  Vietnamese  war.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  march, 
scheduled  for  Saturday,  April  17,  is  to  call  for  an  end  to 
the  war. 

The  day's  events  will  begin  with  picketing  in  front  of 

the  White  House  at  10  a.m.  to* 

be  followed  by  a  march  to  the  ,  p*^ 
Sylvan  Theatre  to  hear  speeches 
by  Sen.  Ernest  Gruening.  jour- 
nalist I.  F.  Stone  Paul  Potter, 
President  of  S.D.S  .  and  others. 
Following  the  speeches  the  pro- 
testors will  march  down  the 
Mall  to  the  Capitol  Building  to 
present  a  petition  to  Congress. 
The  petition  calls  on  the  United 
States  to  use  any  one  of  the 
alternatives  now  available  to  it 
to  end  the  conflict  Possible 
alternatives  are  the  reconven- 
ing of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
the,  immediate  withdrawal  of 
our  troops,  and  the  submission 
of  the  dispute  to  arbitration  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  petition 
is  worded  so  as  to  include  all 
points  on  the  correct  form  of 
diplomatic  tactics  which  we 
should  follow  in  ending  the 
war. 

Transportation  for  the  March 
is  being  provided  from  Boston 
and  New  York.  Round  trip  from 
Boston  will  cost  approximately 
$14  A  train  leaving  from  Penn- 
sylvania Station  in  New  York 
at  7  a.m.  Saturday  will  cost  $8. 

Also  being  planned  to  pro- 
test our  involvement  in  the  war 
is  a  Michigan-style  teach-in.  Ex- 
pected to  run  from  7  p.m.  to 
7  a.m.  tomorrow  night,  the 
marathon  protest  of  Boston 
area  college  faculty  will  be 
held  at  the  Lowell  Lecture  Hall, 
Harvard  University.  Dr.  Heinz 
Lubasz  of  the  Brandeis  History 
Department  and  J  K.  Galbraith 
are  among   the  speakers. 


Dean  Refuses  Guarantee; 
Council  to  Collect  SAF 

The  Student  Council  voted  Wednesday  night  to  continue  collecting  the  Student 
Activities  Fee  on  its  own.  The  move  came  as  a  result  of  Dean  of  Students  Kermit  Mor- 
rissey's  refusal  to  guarantee  that  Council  would  be  allowed  to  retain  complete  inde* 
pendence  in  the  use  of  the  fee  if  the  resiwnsibility  for  its  collection  were  to  be  returned 
to  the  administration. 

Two  weeks  ago,  after  taking  a  campus- wide    poll   on    the    issue,    Council    went   on 


r' 


CIC  Will  Run 

Seminar  and 

Co-op  Plan 

A  Co-Operative  Living  plan 
and  an  experimental  semiiiar 
program  will  be  operated  next 
year  l)y  The  Spinoza  Institute, 
a  creation  of  the  Committee 
For  An  Ideal  Campus.  The  In- 
stitute, run  by  and  for  Bran- 
deis students,  is  currently  as- 
signing applicants  to  local  co- 
operative establishments  and 
soliciting  students  fur  several 
seminar  classes. 

The  Co-Operativc  plan  aims 
to  place  ofl'-canipus  Br.andcis 
students  in  student-managed 
co-operative  hou.ses  Although 
currently  working  through  es- 
tablished Co-Ops,  next  ye;ir  the 
CIC  hopes  to  rent  several  Wal- 
tham houses  for  cooperative 
purposes. 

The  Seniinars  hofie  to  ofTer 
the  Brandeis  student  a  new  di- 
mension in  education  It  is 
hoped  that  the  seminars  will 
present  t')pics  of  intere.st  to  the 
students,  make  for  close  stu- 
dent-faculty relations,  and  per- 
mit learning  without  the  pres- 
sures of  exam.s  and  grades, 
which,  it  is  held,  will  fill  gaps 
in  Brandeis  education.  The 
Modern  Cinema,  Psyciiedelic 
Stimulants.  Eastern  ThouglU 
and  the  Peace  Movement  arc 
just  a  few  of  the  subjects  that 
Biandeis  students  will  be  able 
to  investigate  with  faculty 
members. 


PRESIDENT  FRANK  BLOCII  listens  as  Dean  Morrissey   ad- 
dresses Student  Council  on  Student  Activities  Fee. 


^record  as  favoring  a  plan  by' 
which  the  administration  would 
reincorporate  the  SAF  into  the 
University's  mandatory  matri- 
culation fee,  provided  that 
they  guarantee  in  writing  that 
the  students  would  retain  full 
control  of  the  money  after  col- 
lection. 

Dean  Morrissey,  however,  in 
a  precedetU  setting  appearance 
before  Council,  refused  to  offer 
any  such  guarantees.  He  stated 
that  "the  collection  of  the  fee 
by  the  University  would  not  be 
feasil>le    at    this    time    without 

some  alterations  .  .  .  which 
would  probaljly  be  unaccep- 
table "  He  reiterated  his  per- 
sonal beliefs  that  Council 
would  Ix,'  able  to  collect  the 
money  on  its  own  and  that 
"the  students  as  a  totality  will 
be  infinitely   better   off  in   the 
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Prepare  for  Summer  Field  Work 

Civil  rights  and  welfare  groups  will  emphasize  field  work  in  summer  projects  in- 
volving Brandeis  students.  NSM  will  work  with  community  groups  in  Roxbury,  SC()I*F 
plans  to  concentrate  on  voter  registration  in  Virginia,  while  VISTA,  a  federal  govern- 
ment project,  will  play  a  part  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Brandeis  NSM  has  worked  in  over  half  a  dozen  community  centers  in  three  years. 
They  are  now  concentrated  in  two  areas,  The  Cooper  Community  Center  (Shawmut 
Ave.)    and    the    Roxbury    Boys***^ 


Club  (Dudley  Street).  Only  the 
first  of  these  centers  saw  Bran- 
deis volunteers  last  year.  Many 
other  Brandeis  NSM  members 
work  in  smaller  groups  scat- 
tered all  over  Roxbury.  Ja- 
maica Plain  and  Dorchester. 
This  summer,  Brandeis  NSM 
will  work  with  the  Roxbury 
Blue  Hill  Christian  Center  AJl 
the  11  to  15  Brandeis  students 
who  will  work  under  the  Blue 
Hill  Center  will  be  in  (1)  a  day 
camp  alternating  between  a  lo- 
cation at  Blue  Hill  Ave.  and 
one  at  Weston;  (2)  a  play- 
ground program  at  Blue  Hill 
distinot  from  the  d.iy  camp;  ( '{) 
a  tutorial  program  at  Blue  Hill. 
Brandeis  students  will  also  work 
for  voter  registration  with  the 
Boston   Action   Group. 

The  students  will  work 
as;  business  manat-t.-r  of  the 
camps;  program  directors  for 
both  camps;  senior  and  junior 
counselors;  playground  direc- 
tor and  workers;  dnector  of  tu- 
torial program;  atid  curriculiun 
consultant. 

Ano'her  Brandeis  group  do- 
ing lunu  in  welt'are-nv'il  ri^iils 
work  this  summer  is  SCOPE, 
which  is  run  by  colleges  on  a 
cha[)ter  basis  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.  Each 
.>chool  plans  to  set  up  educa- 
tional and  voter  registration 
projects  witiiin  one  county  in  a 
southern  slate.  Brandeis 
SCOPE  has  not  yet  made  a  final 
decision  on  wliich  county  it 
will  be  going  into.  States  being 
considered    are    Georgia,    Vir- 


ginia. Albania,  South  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina. 

Brandeis  SCOPE  hopes  to  set 
up  the  basis  for  a  continuing 
development  in  its  county 
through  the  local  community 
organization      and      especially 


Kogan 


flclman 

Win  Flit  I)  I  infill 

Aid  for  Study 

Two  Brandeis  seniors  have 
been  awarded  Fu  I  bright  Schol- 
arships. Florence  llelman,  re- 
cipient of  J  Woodtow  Wilson 
Fellowship  and  Alice  Kogan 
were  notilied  recently  about 
the  scholarsiii|)s. 

Florence  Helman  will  st  ut 
her  studies  in  connection  with 
the  scholarship  this  July  at  the 
University  of  Guadalajara  in 
Mexico.  She  plans  to  study 
Spanish  literature,  particularly 
the  literature  of  Spanish  exiles 
in  Mexico  during  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  She  ho|)es  to  reapply 
for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  F'el- 
lowship  at  Harvard  where  she 
f)lans  to  work  towards  a  PhD 
in  literature,  and  eventually  to 
teach  at  the  college  level 

Alice  Kogan  will  be  leaving 
for  Europe  in  Septi>mber.  She 
will  be  studying  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  of  Music  where 
she  will  continue  her  inslru- 
mcnlal  bludics  on  the  flute. 


with  local  Negro  colleges 
Before  traveling  south  the 
SCOPE  volunteers  will  study 
the  local  power  structure,  past 
issues  of  the  local  newspapers, 
and  the  history  of  race  rela 
lions  and  conllicts  within  the 
conmiunity  in  order  to  know 
with  whom  to  deal  and  how 
to  work  most  efTeclively  and 
most  safely.  Conunenting  on 
past  s  u  m  m  o  r  projects,  Ar- 
leen  Eisen,  head  of  research  for 
SCOPE,  said  that  previous 
workers  became  involved  in 
problems  and  dangers  because 
Ihye  were  not  adequately  in 
formed  about  the  local  situ- 
ation. 

SCOPE  is  also  working  with 
faculty  members  trying  lo  col- 
lect data  for  sociological  and 
political  studies  on  such  sub- 
jects as  votei-  determination 

SCOPE  is  actively  lookiri:* 
for  volunteers  to  work  on  cam- 
[)us  setHng  tlie  project  up  as 
well  as  during  tlie  summer. 
There  are  meetings  9-12  Sun- 
day mrunings  and  at  Mond.iy 
night  dinner  at  5:15  in  Kutz. 

Tile  Federal  Government,  in 
its  VISTA  project  (Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America)  is  at- 
tempting lo  bring  the  commu- 
nity conce})t  of  the  Peace  Corps 
home  u  n  d  e  r  the  auspices 
of  the  War  on  Poverty.  The 
program  is  Ijrand  new  —  the 
lirst  volunteers  have  only  been 
in  the  field  a  few  weeks.  VISTA 
runs  for  only  a  year  and  is  un- 
like the  Peace  Corps  in  that  the 
V(»lunteer  may  willidraw  at  any 
tune. 


long  run  collecting  it  them- 
selves." While  he  agreed  that 
the  enforcement  and  similar 
extra  problems  involved  in  stu- 
dent collection  of  the  fee  might 
be  a  disadvantage,  he  dei'lared 
that  we  must  "pay  a  price  for 
fretnloin  " 

Although  Council  had  pre- 
viously been  almost  evenly  di- 
vided on  tile  is.sue.  II  mem- 
bers voted  lo  retain  student 
colltvtion  of  the  fee  As  part 
of  this  action.  Council  al.so  be- 
gan planning  stepped-up  en- 
forcement ()f  restrictions  on 
students  who  had  not  paid  the 
SAF 

Some  administration  coop- 
eration in  collecting  the  fee  \:i 
still  likely,  though  The  Uni- 
versity is  reported  willing  to 
permit  Council  to  coordinate 
the  mailing  of  the  SAF  bill 
with  the  administration  bill.* 
during  the  summer,  so  that 
both  would  be  received  at  the 
same  tune  llowevi'r,  the  two 
will  still  have  t«>  be  sent  in 
se|)arate  envelopes. 

Constitutional    Revision 

In  other  action.  Council 
voted  unanimously  in  favor  o£ 
a  motion  by  Secretary  Norma 
Goldstein,  '67,  to  set  up  a  tem- 
porary committee  to  review  the 
Student  Union  Constitution. 
The  conunittee,  to  Ix*  headed 
by  Shirley  Young,  "68,  and  a 
non-courieil  co-chairman,  will 
be  open  to  all  students.  Sign 
up  lists  will  be  posted  around 
campus. 


]lffar€*ii,^e 

Til  .SfM^aik 

Oiil^€'l*ii.«^in 


Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse,  Pro- 
fessor of  Politics  and  Philoso- 
r)hy,  will  speak  in  Nathan  .Sel- 
ler Hall  on  Tuesday,  April  27. 
at  8  ;{()  PM  The  annouiicd 
title  of  his  speech  is  "The  Ob.so- 
lescence  of  Socialism." 


iii:Riti:Ki  MARC  II. >i: 


Sources  close  to  Dr.  MarcusO 
indicated  that  the  speech  was 
scheduled  m  the  light  of  stu- 
dent requests  for  it.  The  sf)eecli 
will  probably  be  the  last  pub- 
lie  address  Dr  Marcuse  gives  at 
Brandeis  Dr.  Marcuse  will 
leave  Brandeis  for  the  La  J(»lla 
Campus  of  the  University  of 
California  at  the  end  of  this 
academic  year. 
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Guest  Editorial 


After  Selma,  What? 

Selnia  is  an  important  turning  point  in  the  struKKle 
for  equal  civil  rights  in  the  South.  The  oppression  of 
JMegroes  in  the  South  has  gra^lually  become  a  national 
problem.  Selma  is  the  clarification  of  that  national  charac- 
ter of  the  pioblem,  and  Fedeial  lorces  in  Alabama,  fol- 
lowed by  Federal  action  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  are  the 
national  answer. 

Brandeis  stmlentF  took  an  of  others  to  dcmotralically 
important  part  in  the  nation-  organize  in  order  to  demand 
wj(k>  Selma  protests:  it  is  clear    changes   in  their  own  interests 


where  we  stand  in  regard  to 
the  oppression,  and  killing  of 
Wegroes  in  the  South.  The  ac- 
tions of  students  from  Brandeis 
during  the  next  months,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  ap- 
proval from  the  administration 
and  tlie  student  body,  will 
make  clear  where  we  stand 
after  Selma. 

But  what  does  Selma  mean 
in  the  North?  And  where  do 
we  stand  here?  The  situation 
in  the  Harlems  of  the  North  is 
essentially  the  same  as  —  or 
worse  (in  unemployment  for 
example)  than  —  it  was  10 
years  ago.  Bayard  Rustin  point- 
ed out.  in  a  reeent  issue  of 
Commentary,  that  the  existence 
of  etjual  civil  rights  in  the 
North  does  not  alleviate  most 
N<"groes'  problems,  which  are 
primarily  social  and  economic. 
And  the  riots  of  unemployed 
and  exploited,  beaten  and 
angry  people  in  II;irlem,  form- 
ed by  these  conditions,  still  go 
unanswered    by    the   Nortii. 

Rustin  wrote  further  tiiat  the 
"movement"  must  h^ad  to  poli- 
tical organizing  of  Negroes  and 
tlieir  allies.  This  political  or- 
ganizing must  be  based  on  the 
concrete  needs  of  decent  hous- 
ing, schools,  and  employment. 
The  Negroes  and  poor  whites 
must  form  a  powerful  pressure 
group  if  there  ever  are  going  to 
be  victories  in  the  North  com- 
parable  to  Selma. 

Students*  Place 

There  has  been  much  writ- 
ten alK)ut  the  "betraval  of  the 
w'hite  liberal."  When  this  label 
is  justly  applied  it  refers  to 
those  Northern  whites  who  can 
only  see  the  injustices  of 
Southern  .society,  where  op- 
pression and  exploitation  are 
legal,  but  who  cannot  see  the 
ever-present  de  facto  social 
and  txonomic  injustices  that  in- 
fuse the  lives  of  Northern 
Negroes. 

In  an  earlier  article  in  the 
Justice,  I  tried  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  a  particular 
ally   of   the   Negro,   the   North- 


In  terms  of  the  N.S.M.  tutorial 
and  recreational  program  in 
Roxbury,  this  means  that  the 
long  range  goal  is  not  simply 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  a  faulty 
system,  but  to  help  in  the  unit- 
ing of  parents  to  democratically 
change  their  environment  — 
that  is:  to  get  better  .sc-liools  and 
recreational  facilities. 

Scope  of  NSM 

The  decision  to  concentrate 
in  the  North,  and  specifically 
m  a  small  .section  of  Roxbury, 
is  the  reason  behind  the  yearly 
N  S.M.  work,  and  the  reason 
behind  the  Brandeis  Studtnt 
Roxbury  Project.  It  is  a  long 
term  attempt  in  which  students 
will  act  as  allies  of  parents  and 
children  in  their  struggle  for 
a  better  deal.  There  will  be  no 
student  "leaders."  Students  in 
the  Brandei.*-  Student  Roxbury 
Project  will  increasingly  live 
where  they  work  in  R«,xbury. 
The  decision  to  act  politically 
in  the  area  in  which  you  live 
(as  opposed  \o  the  South,  for 
instance)  is  based  on  taetieal 
and  moral  considerations.  Tac- 
tically it  is  impossible,  to 
paraphrase  Jesse  Gray,  the 
organizer  of  large  Harlem  rent 
strikes,  to  make  a  revolution 
in  three  months  and  th(>n  go 
back  to  school  Organizing  for 
democratic  control  of  the  legal, 
.smial,  and  economic  environ- 
ment takes  time.  It  has  taken 
Jes.se  Gray  10  years  and  it  will 
take  him  much  more.  At  the 
very  least,  in  order  to  be  of 
help  one  must  consider  long- 
term  residence.  One  mu.st  be- 
come accepted,  legitimate,  by 
fulfilling  an  admitted  and  re- 
cognized need  of  the  com- 
munity. Then  one  can  move  on 
to  larger  things. 

Rights   and    Morals 

But  the  argument  has  a 
moral  foundation.  This  moral 
aspect  is  that  one  should  act 
where  one  will  experience  the 
consequences  of  one's  actions. 
One  s'hould  be,  in  other  words, 
re.sponsible     for     one's     acts. 


ern,    largely    middle    cla.ss   and    o^..4k,^,     tvt^««     ..i  ^ 
white  student,  to  see  flie  Neg-    ^^'l^^^'u'"  ^^^'^  ^"^'^'"^  croppers 

1^1  4^  *u^    who     have     given     room     and 

board   to   Northern   civil   rights 


roes'  struggle  as  parallel  to  the 
struggle  of  the  poor  and  imem- 
ployed  whites.  Both  these 
groups  are  suffering  under  the 
present  conditions.  If  students 
want  to  promote  social  change 
they  must  help  one  of  these 
groups:  the  choice  of  which 
group  will  depend  on  one's 
skills,  one's  long-term  resi- 
dence, and,  in  many  cases,  one's 
race. 

Where,  now,  do  Brandeis 
students  stand  in  regard  to  the 
situation  here  in  the  North?  It 
does  not  seem  clear  where  the 
majority  stands.  Tlie  Brandeis 
Northern  Student  Movement, 
however,  is  one  group  that  is 
committed  to  student  action,  in 
a  political  way.  in  the  area  in 


workers  who  were  just  passing 
through  have  thernselves  had 
to  remain  and  suffer  brutal 
consequences. 

If  the  Brandeis  student  bfKly 
makes  it  clear  to  the  public 
that  it  unquestioningly  .«7up- 
ports  all  efforts,  for  a  sum- 
mer, of  students  in  the  South, 
it  also  risks  supporting  actions 
that  have  no  consequences  for 
their  dotrs  In  more  practical 
terms,  it  will  be  interpretetl  by 
many  as  support  for  the  view- 
point that  the  problem  is 
really  only  in  the  South,  and 
that  things  are  all  right  up 
here.  Such  a  viewpoint  may  be 
taking   the    risk    of   supporting 


which  students  happen  to  live,    ^^^d  maintaining  a  new  crop  of 

The   assumed    political   goal    of    "white   liberals." 

student   action    is    the    helping  Dennih  Bru-nn'<)6 


Comment 


On  Civil  Disobedience 


Jane  Smith 


I  think  that  an  explanation  of  motives  is  needed  on  the  action  1  took,  April  1st  at 
the  Sikorsky  plant.  CMvil  disol)e(iience,  if  it  is  not  explained  sufficiently,  can  t^o  easily 
seem  like  an  irresponsible  and  defiant  act— or  at  best,  a  practical  joke.  It  was  mt  a 
practical  joke.  It  was  not  a  thoughtless  act  on  my  part.  It  has  taken  me  many  months 
to  reach  an  understanding  of  the  concept  that  if  my  government  is  doing  somethimr 
which  horrifies  me,  I  have  a  right  to  "noncooperate"  with  that  action,  as  long  as  I  do 


someone 


not   physically    hurt 
else  in  the  process. 

When  I  first  heard  that  the 
demonstration  at  Sikorsky  was 
going  to  take  place,  1  had  some 
question  about  whether  the  re- 
lationship between  the  plant, 
which  after  all  builds  heli- 
copters for  pe^ace  time  purposes. 


merely  the  correct  chess  move,  war  machine  which  is  resDon 
and  the  Ought  Not,  the  wrong  sible  for  the  mounting  horror 
chess  move.  .  .  .  The  monstrous  in  Vietnam.  Each  of  us  parlici- 
undertaking  is  immensely  fa-  pates  in  this  smoothly-running 
eilitated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  process  in  some  inconspicious 
not  carried  out  by  individuals,  way.  Our  taxes  pay  for  the  gas 
but  by  a  complex  and  vastly  and  the  napalm  bombs.  Our  si- 
ramified  organization.  Each  par-  l(>»^re  gives  assent, 
tieipant,  each  intermediary,  I  am  not  a  courageous  per- 
as  well  as  for  military,  and  the  performs  or  has  insight  into  son.  Until  about  an  hour  before 
war  in  Vietnam  was  not  so  in-  only  the  job  assigned  to  him;  the  act  of  civil  disobedience  I 
direct  as  to  make  a  sit-down  at  and  certainly  each  works  con-  was  terrified  as  what  I  had 
its  gates  meaningless.  The  men  scientiously.  The  specialized  chosen  to  do  —  there  were  so 
who  work  in  the  plant  certain-    w'orker   is  not  conscious  of  the 

fact  that  the  conscientious  ef- 
forts of  a  number  of  specialists 
can  add  up  to  the  most  mon- 
strous lack  of  conseience;  just 
as  in  any  other  industrial  en- 
terpri.*;e  he  has  no  insight  into 
the  proce»-;s  as  a  whole.  ...  To 


ly  are  not  responsible  for  the 
war.  But  then,  no  individual  in 
this  tremendously  specialized 
industrial  age  can  be  called 
responsible  for  the  organized 
murder  which  a  government 
carries  on  for  whate\er  reason. 
Gunther  Anders,  in  an  essay 
called  "Reflections  on  the 
H-Bomb."  deplores  the  impos- 
sibility of  placing  moral  re- 
sponsibility on  an  individual  in 
our  specialized  world: 

"Let  us  assume  the  bomb  has 
exploded. 

"To  call  this  'an  action'  is 
inappropriate.  The  c  h  a  i  n  of 
events  leading  up  to  the  explo- 
sion is  composed  of  so  m  any 
links,  the  process  has  involved 
so  many  diflerent  agencies,  so 
many  intermediate  steps  and 
partial  actions,  none  of  wiiich 
is  the  crucial  one,  that  in  the 
end  no  one  can  be  regarded  as 
the  agent.  Everyone  has  a  good 
conscience,  because  no  con- 
science was  required  at  any 
point.  Bad  conscience  has  once 
and  for  all  been  transferred  to 
moral  machines,  electronic 
oracles.  .  .  .  Because  responsi- 
bility has  been  displaced  on  to 
an  object.  Avhich  is  regarded  as 
'objective,'  it  has  become  a 
mere    re.spon.*;e;    the    Ought    is 


few  of  us,  and  we  were  about 
to  risk  UP  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. But  my  deep  concern 
over  the  moral  atrophy  of  this 
country  out-weighed  my  fear. 
The  express  reason  for  my  sit- 
ting down  between  tiie  plant 
and    the    trucks   carrying   heli- 


blame  the  participants  for  their    copter  parts  to  the  plant  was  to 


lack  of  conscience  would  be  as 
meaningless  as  to  ascribe  cour- 
a^'e  or  cowardice  to  one's  hand. 
Just  as  a  mere  hand  cannot  be 
cowardly,  so  a  mere  participant 
cannot  have  conscience.  The  di- 


".'^ymbolically"  place  myself  m 
between  two  steps  in  the  as- 
.«^embly  line  which  leads  to  war. 
But  more  than  that,  1  was  ask- 
ing everyone  who  directly  or 
indirectly  witnessed  my  action 
to  try  to  transcend  the  limita- 


\ision  of  labor  prevents  him  so 

crmpletely  from  having  clear    tions  of  a   specialized  perspcc- 

insight  into  the  productive  proc-    five  and  to  assume  part  of  the 

ess,  that  the  lack  of  conscience   responsibility  for  the  misery  we 

we   must   ascribe   to   him    is   no 

longer  an  individual  moral  de- 


are 


fieiency 

"And  yet  it  may  result  in  the 
d<alh  of  mankind." 

The  division  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility that  came  with  this 
division  of  labor  is  what  made 
poh-sible  the  bombing  of  Hiro- 
shima and  the  murder  of  6  mil- 


causing  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  wish  for  an  end  to 
all  conflict.  I  realize  that  some 
kind  of  direct  action  is  often 
needed  to  defend  vahus  or 
bring  about  social  change'  Eiit 
there  are  nonviolent  methods 
of  fighting  —  ma'^vive  non-co- 
operation, economic  sanctions, 
etc.    —   which    I   ieel   we  must 


lion    Jews   in    Nazi    Germany,    explore   as   possible   siibstiliites 


The  Sikorsky  plant  has  a  gov 
ern  men  t  contract  to  produce 
helicopters  for  military  pur- 
poses, e.g.,  carrying  troops  and 
machine-gunning  villagers  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  plant  is 
only  one  small  step  in  the  great 


lor  war.  Until  we  "del(>nd  free- 
dom" in  a  way  which  d<»es  not 
deny  the  very  prineirle  of  free- 
dom —  until  we  find  means 
which  are  congruous  with  our 
ends  —  I  am  afraid  lor  our  fu- 
ture. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


EDITOR'S  NOTE,  Srvcra] 
Ivttiis  )i<ivi'  come  to  us  iin- 
sUfnal-  We  will  publ'tsli  .mk/i 
letters  only  ij  the  name  o/  tlic 
writer  is  iiuluded.  Any  name 
}Cill  be  wit}i}teld  if  re({uested. 

Dorm  (M»veriiiiH'iit 

To  the  Editors-in-Chief: 

This  past  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, SBR  handed  down  a  deci- 
sion of  which  most  of  the 
student  body  is  unaware.  SBR 
completely  upheld  the  punitive 
restrictions  placed  upon  a  stu- 
dent who  had  been  convicted 
by  his  dorm  council  of  defac- 
ing property  and  violating  pa- 
rietals.  As  an  unbiased  spec- 
tator, I  came  away  from  the 
proceedings  with  the  following 
observations. 

The  dorm  council  itself  was 
split  Three  men  from  this 
council  were  prosecuting,  while 
two  others  were  defending. 
Also,  because  the  council  had 
pro.secuted  a  student  with 
whom  it  closely  associated  with- 
in the  dormitory,  personality 
traits  were  invariably  exposed 
Although  SBR's  decision  in- 
creased this  dorm  council's 
punitive  power,  the  resulting 
hostility  drastically  diminished 
the  councils  main  role  as  a  so- 
cial organization  (the  role  de- 
fined for  me  by  Dean  Zion  in 
a  recent  interview).  Unfortu- 
nately, students  had  policed 
other  students,  and  only  dis- 
satisfaction, not  at  the  system, 
but  at  other  students  resulted. 
Constructive  Criticism 

My  objection  is  that  most 
people  still  don't  realize  that 
the  present  dorm  council  .sys- 
tem was  imposed  upon  the  stu- 
dent body  by  the  administra- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fall  semester.  The  complacence 
and  apathy  of  the  student  body 
is  greatly  disturbing,  for  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  Brandeis 
students  would  not  question 
and  challenge  any  institution 
that  seriously  undermines  their 


environment.  For  students  to 
Kmain  indifUrent  is  to  e-penly 
shirk  all  ( nvironmental  re- 
spond ibility  and  to  tacitly  ad- 
mit that  governing  one's  en- 
vironment is  an  area  left  un- 
questioned, to  be  restricted  at 
will  by  our  paternal  adminis- 
trators. 

As  unthinkable  as  this  prop- 
osition seems,  let  me  suppose 
that  most  of  the  student  body 
does  "like"  this  minor  inquisi- 
tion-type government.  Then,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  more  im- 
personal organization  (more 
impersonal,  that  is.  than  a  dor- 
mitory council)  would  have  a 
tendency  to  be  more  unbiased 
and  therefore,  less  s  u  s  - 
ceptible  to  personality  differ- 
ences. A  simple  solution  could 
be  to  establish  a  Greater  Dor- 
mitory Council,  whose 
board  would  include  an  elected 
representative  from  each  quad, 
each  of  the  four  class  presi- 
dents, and  a  justice  of  SBR. 
This  board  would  then  serve  to 
take  much  pressure  off  the 
present  dorm  councils  so  that 
they  could  assume  their  origi- 
nal function  as  a  glorified  so- 
cial committee  Also,  students 
would  not  indict  other  students 
unless  the  offenses  were  worthy 
of  punishment,  as  the  prosecu- 
tors    would   be   compelled    to 

Baskethall 

Dear  Sirs: 

The  following  is  in  part  a 
quote  from  "Newsweek"  maga- 
zine of  April  12,  19(55.  At  Shrin- 
er  College.  Mount  Carroll,  Illi- 
nois, "the  students  take  a  per- 
verse delight  in  boosting  their 
basketball  team  which  has  lost 
59  .'Straight  games  —  against 
teams  like  Clinton  (Iowa)  Jun- 
ior College." 

Will  this  become  the  Bran- 
way?  Wc  surely  hope 


deisian 
not! 


With  concern, 
Steve  Goldstein  and 
Barry  Zimmerman  '67 


present  a  case.  Still  another  in- 
teresting thought  is  that  the  of- 
fice ol  class  president  would 
now  have  some  woith.  In  Ihis 
way.  mass  student  hoslility 
could  not  develop,  individual 
student's  responsibility  tor  his 
environment  w  o  u  1  d  increase, 
and  even  more  important,  the 
merit  of  dormitory  government 
could  once  and  for  all  be  eval- 
uated as  a  system. 

Jeffrey  R.  Silver  '68 

Miffed 

Dear  Sirs: 

Several  weeks  ago.  1  ar- 
ranged, through  a  iiu  inlnr  of 
your  staff,  to  ftubmit  a  review 
of  the  "Hi  Charlie"  production, 
Fred.  The  completed  review 
was  turned  down  in  favor  of 
one  by  George  Sher  Mi  Shor 
is  a  graduate  of  Brandns.  «ina 
his  review  was  publisiied  on 
the  supposed  grounds  tliat  mine 
was  not  as  well  written. 

I  will  not  bother  to  attack 
either  Mr.  Sher's  writing  or  his 
reviewing  ability.  I  will,  how- 
ever remind  the  editors  of  The 
Justice  that  they  are  operating 
a  newspaper  which  is  a  pu'^'i* 
cation  of  the  "students  of  Bian- 
deis  University.'  While  t  ne 
opinions  of  graduates  shoiila 
by  no  means  be  excluded  Ironj 
such  a  publication.  1  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  work  ol 
undergraduates  s  h  o  u  1  d  iJike 
precedence,  regardless  of  the 
opinions  expressed  therein:  tne 
subtitle  of  Mr.  Sh(  is  nvieW 
hints  that  its  content  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  mine. 

Let  me  also  point  out  to  tne 
editors  that  good  writing  nas 
never,  in  the  two  years  1  h^'^^ 
been  reading  The  Jiisliff.  ^'^^" 
the  criterion  for  publisiim^  a 
review.  An  c  x  a  m  p  1  e  of  my 
point  would  be  Joel  Doeifieis 
criticism  of  T  h  e  FantasticKs, 
U'hich  drowned  in  its  own  ai- 
tempts  at  humor;  another  ex- 
ample would  be  the  re\  icw  oi 
(Contimied  on  P«l/t  ^) 
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Left:  On  the  Wing 


Bob  Berenson 


Cre€Btir>e  A.rts 


Three  years  ago,  the  Bran- 
deis University  Creative  Arts 
Festival,  successor  to  those  pre- 


In  recent  months  the  most  vocal  political  opinion  at  Brandeeis  has  come  from 
students  urging  a  major  change  of  government  policy  in  Vietnam,  federal  troops  in 
Selma,  and  support  for  the  Free  Si>eech  Movement    at    Berkeley.    While    reacting    to 

specific  issues,  the  students  have  a  basic  underlying  attitude,  an  attitude  which  in  the  serited  by  the  University  in  the  ditioir  foV 
framework  of  American  political  opinion  can  be  called  leftist,  even  radical,  because  they  ^J^;,^^!^.5',Jf^i  "^1?,"!^.  !!i"ll"ij  festival,  is 
desire  a  basic  change  in  the  ejq^sting  power  structure. 

Most  of  these  students  are  not 

concerned   with  any  particular     al    and    international    spheres,  recreational      work      in     com 
ideology.  More  important  is  the   Following    are    brief 
feeling  that  there  is  something   tions  of  the  six  clubs 
drastically     wrong    with    both        The   C.I.C.    was    started 


descrip-  munity  centers  throughout 
Roxbury.  This  summer  a  few 
of  the  members  will  be  on  the 


only  bespeak  the  potentials  for 
the  creative  arts.  Our  motiva- 
tion for  the  'New  Beg:inning'  in 
the  past  and  the  continued  tra- 
the    future    of    this 
to    assure    for    the 
administrative  venture,  planned   students    and    by    the    students 
and  executed,  however,  by  the   an   aspect   and   a    beg^inning: 
students.    Now,    the    Brandeis   for    the    fulfilled    potential    so 
University  Creative  Arts  Festi-   highly   desired  by  the  entire 
val    is    wholly    supported    and    University   oomniunity." 


last 


produced  by  the  Creative  Arts 
Festival  Committee  of  Student 


the  existing  structure  of  society   fall  with  a  base  of  six  to  eight   staff  of  the  Blue  Hill  Christian    council    with   the  cdoueration 


and  government's  response  to 
these  conditions  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  underlying  foundation 
of  this  left-wing  movement 
seems  to  be  a  humanitarian  be- 
lief that  the  people  with  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  decisions  are  be- 
ing used  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  other  groups.  Thus,  the 
college  student,  the  Negro,  the 
Vietnamese  peasant  are  con- 
sidered merely  pawns  in  a 
game  which  can  only  hurt 
them.  Our  attempt  here  is  not 
to  detail  the  complaints  of  this 
left-wing  opinion  or  comment 
on  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ments, but  rather  to  briefly 
describe  and  analyze  the  acti- 
vities resulting  from  this 
strong    campus    feeling. 

The  clubs  hold  the  movement 
together;  they  represent  the 
different  areas  of  concern.  The 
Committee  for  an  Ideal  Cam- 
pus, as  its  name  describes,  is 
concerned  with  student  life  on 
campus.  Friends  of  the  Student 
Non-violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee and  the  Northern  Stu- 
dent Movement  are  involved 
with  the  struggle  for  Civil 
Rights,  both  South  and  North. 
The  Socialist  Club,  the  Peace 
Group,  and  the  May  2nd  Com- 
mittee react  mainly  to  govern- 
ment policy  in  both  the  nation- 


students  lead  by  John  Seeley 
and  Mike  Horowitz.  It  has 
quickly  ex|»anded  to  the  point 
where  it  has  110  members.  The 
club  has  fostered  campus  re- 
action to  Berkeley  with  a  Cam- 
bridge Commons  rally,  a  peti- 
tion to  California  Governor 
Brown  signed  by  600  students, 
and  a  Brandeis  address  by 
Mario  Savio.  In  addition,  C.I.C. 
has  sponsored  lectures  and 
forums  on  the  "Ideal  Campus" 
and  is  establishing  the  Spinoza 
Institute,  a  supplemental  cam- 
pus in  Cambridge.  The  organi- 
zation was  set  up  because  of  the 
belief  that  the  administration  is 
ignoring  the  needs  of  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

SNCC  and  NSM  are  affiliated 
with  national  groups  concerned 
with  organizing  Negroes  to 
change  the  economic  and  poli- 
tical status  quo.  Friends  of 
SNCC,  headed  by  Peter  Roth- 
stein,  is  concerned  primarily 
with  fund  raising  and  publicity 
for  SNCC  projects  in  the  South. 
Many  members  have  already, 
or  will  soon  take  part  in 
drives  in  the  South,  including 
the  Mississippi  Summer  Pro- 
ject. 

NSM's  campu.s  chapter,  with 
70  active  members,  under  the 
direction  of  Dennis  Brunn.  has 
been  active  in  cflucational  and 


Te.xas   Songster   Mance    Lipscome 


Center's  summer  program. 
Both  SNCC  and  NSM  have 
been  sponsors  of  demonstra- 
tions, including  those  at  the 
Federal   Building  in   Boston. 

The  activities  of  the  Socialist 
Club,  Peace  Group,  and  May 
2nd  Committee  have  concen- 
trated on  two  areas  —  educa- 
tion and  protest.  The  Socialist 
Club,  has  about  a  dozen  stu- 
dents dedicated  to  socialist 
principles.  The  club's  major  ac- 
tivities have  involved  talks  by 
figures  representing  a  socialist 
viewpoint  and  demonstrations 
against  Madame  Nhu  and  U.S. 
Vietnamese  policy 

The  Peace  Group  and  May 
2nd  Committee  have  been  con- 
cerned almost  exclusively  with 
Vietnam  this  year.  With  a  total 
of  about  40  active  members  in 
the  two  organizations,  the 
clubs  were  instrumental  in  the 
forming  of  the  recent  campus 
rally  on  Vietnam  which  over 
500  students  attended.  The  pre- 
vailing feeling  in  the  groups, 
led  by  Mark  Sonnenblick  and 
Rick  Rapfogel  respectively,  is 
that  the  world  powers,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  are 
harming  the  prospects  for 
peace. 

However,  much  leftist  think- 
ing on  campus  is  not  concen- 
trated in  the  clubs.  The  500 
sympathetic  participants  at  the 
Vietnam  rally  far  exceed  the 
total  membership  of  the  six 
organizations.  Many  of  the 
pickets  at  the  Federal  Build- 
ing do  not  belong  to  any  of 
the  clubs.  In  short,  there  is  a 
wide  campus  appeal  for  activi- 
ties of  the  various  organiza- 
tions. 

Yet,  the  number  of  students 
who  are  doing  something  con- 
structive to  see  their  goals  put 
into  practice  is  limited  basi- 
cally to  the  civil  rights  work- 
ers. NSM  workers  have  made 
a  firm  commitment  by  getting 
out  and  working  with  the  pco- 
pie  they  are  trying  to  help,  by 
spending  hours  in  Roxbury 
trying  to  educate  and  organize. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  have  chosen  as  a  form  of 
activity  concrete  action  de- 
signed for  specific  achieve- 
ments, which  hopefully  would 
lead  to  major  clianges  in  so- 
ciety. 


of  the  University. 

Laurin  Raiken,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Creative  Arts  Festival 
noted  that  "the  students  feel 
that  'facilities'  and  'achieve- 
ments,' despite  their  structural 
and    functional    grandeur,    still 


"This  year  In  continuity  and 
change  we  lean  to  both  ethnic 
nationality  art  forms  and 
avant-garde  universalist 
forms.  It  is  our  belief  that  we 
have  created  a  stimulating  as 
well  as  entertaining  festival  in 
the  revival  of  a  Brandeis  idea 
which  certainly  continues  into 
the  Brandeis  future." 


Indian  Dancer  I. alii 


Folk  Festivat 
To  Be  itet€i 

The  Third  Annual  Brandeis  Folk  Festival  will  be  held 
on  Friday.  April  M)  and  Saturday,  May  1.  There  will  be  a 
concert  on  Friday  evening  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Shai)iro  Gym- 
na.sium  with  Jackie  VVa.^hington,  The  Charles  River  Valley 
Boys.  Alan  Mills  (one  of  the  leading  Canadian  balla- 
deers),  Jean   Carignan    (internationally   known   Canadian 

Dob  son 


(Continued  on  Page  G) 

Lecture  Review 


CALENDAR  OF  THE  CREATIVE 

Friday.  April  30  —  Folk  Festi- 
val Concert.  8  p.m..  Shapiro 
Athletic  Center. 
Saturday.  May    1   —  Children's 
Concert.    1   p.m.,   Natlian 
Seifer  Hall; 
Vega   Banjo  Contest,    1   p.m., 

Olin-Sang    Auditorium; 
French   Canadian   Music   and 
Folklore,     3     p  m.,     Nathan 
Seifer  Hall; 
Blues  Workshop,   3  p.m., 

Schwartz  Hall: 
Blues   Concert.   8    p.m.,   Sha- 
piro  Athletic  Center. 
Sunday,  May  2  —  Chamber  Mu- 
sic   Concert.    3    p.m.,    Slo.s- 
t>erg; 
Classical    Dances   of   India,   8 
p.m  .  Slosberg. 
Monday.    May  3   —   Film  Clas- 
sics: The  Devil  is  a  lVom;in, 
Guernica,  and  short.  7  p.m., 
Nathan  Seifer  Hall; 
Lewisohn  Lecture  Series  Po- 
etess,    Denise     Levertov,     8 
p.m  .  Olin-.Sang. 
Wednesday,  May  5  —  Gen   Ed. 
John    Cage,    with    Alvin 
Lucier.    8   p.m..    Rose   Art 
Museum. 


ARTS  FESTIVAL 

Thursday.  May  6  -  Experimen- 
tal Cinema:  Films  by  Brak- 
hage,  Warhol,  Vanderbeek, 
Levine.  Harmcm,  and  Mey- 
er, 7  p  ni.,  Nathan  Seifer 
Hall 
Friday.  May  7  —  Tactisme  Hu- 
manoid,  8  p  m.,  Sehwartz 
Hall. 

May  8  —  Recital  of 
Classical  and  Ethnic 
Vocal  and  Inslru- 
.Sushil  Muklu'rjee, 
K.  Sinha  and  Anila 
2:30    p.m  .    Schwartz 


Saturday. 
Indian 
Music, 
mental 
Dr  B 
Sinha. 
Hall 
Sunday.  May  9  —  Improvisa- 
tory Chamber  Music:  Sarah 
Lawrence  Players  directed 
by  Meyer  Kupferman,  1 
p  rn  ,  Fiapaporte  Treasure 
Hall; 

Chamber    Music    Concert,    3 
p.m..  .Slosberg 
ContiniKUis     Exhibili(ms:     .Stu- 
dent   Photo    Exhibit,    Feld- 
berg  Lounge; 

Larry     Rivers    Retrospective 
Show,  Ros<'  Art   Museum; 

Student    Art     Exhibit,    Mail- 
man Hall 


Critic  at  Lod 


tn 


Denise  Seldcn 


fiddler)     and     Bonnie 
(Canadian-born    singer    of    An- 
glo-American   folk   songs). 

On  Saturday  afternoon  at  1 
p.m.  there  will  be  a  Children's 
Concert  bv  Jackie  Washington 
at  Nathan  Seifer  Hall.  At  the 
same  time  there  will  be  a  Vega 
Banjo  Contest  in  Olin  Sang 
Auditorium.  The  winner  of  the 
banjo  contest  will  receive  his 
choice  of  a  valuable  Vega 
Banjo  or  a  gift  certificate  re- 
deemable at  any  Vega  instru- 
ment store.  The  winner  will 
also  play  several  times  in  the 
Saturtray  evening  concert. 

At  3  p  m.  on  Saturday  there 
will  bo  a  session  at  Nathan 
Seifer  Hall  called  French  Ca- 
nadian Music  and  Folklore. 
Alan  Mills.  Jean  Carignan  and 
Bonnie  Dobson  will  be  singing 
the  songs  of  Canada.  Finally,  at 
three  o'clock  Saturday  after- 
noon there  will  be  a  Blues 
Workshop  in  Schwartz  Audi- 
torium. 


The  festival  will  close  with 
a  blues  concert  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  at  8  p.m.  in 
Shapiro  Gymnasium.  Heading 
the  list  of  artists  will  be  Sonny 
Terry  and  Brownie  McGee.  On 
the  same  program  will  be  Jesse 
"I>me  Cat"  Fuller,  and  his  one- 
man  band.  "The  Fotdella,"  and 
69 -year-old  Mance  Lipscome,  a 
sharecropper  from  the  Brazos 
Valley  of  Texas.  Rounding  out 
the  evening  will  be  Judy  Rod- 
erich.  one  of  the  most  popular 
female  blues  artists  around  to- 
day. 

There  will  be  a  country 
square  dance  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. Brandeis  students  who 
have  paid  their  Student  Activ- 
ities Fee  can  attend  these  con- 
certs with  no  charge.  Others 
must  pay  the  following  prices: 
Evening  Concerts.  $2.25  per 
concert;  Children's  Concert  and 
French  Canadian  Concert.  $1 
each;  Vega  Banjo  Concert  and 
Blues  Workshop.  50c  each. 


lleiu-y  Cabot  Lodge  s{)oke  al  Brandeis  on  March  'U  as  the  tirst  guest  of  the  newly- 
formed  Judgre's  Advocates. 

Henry  ('abot  Lod^^e  is  a  man  in  a  unique  position.  As  a  Presidential  advisor  (»n  Viet 
Nam  he  remains  deeply  enmeshed  in  the  Southi-ast  Asian  situation.  However.  Mr.  Lodge 
is  no  longer  directly  responsible  for  policy  fojMnulation  or  implementation  as  he  wa.s 
as  Ambassador  to  South  Viet  Nam  during  the  Kennedy  Administration.  Thus,  although 

he  is  now  one  of  the  Johnson , : — — T  T- — 

Administration's  best  qualified  amine  the  address  in  three  position  and  large  prjpulalion 
spokesmen  on  Viet  Nam.  he  parts:  1)  a  justification  of  as  a  key  to  control  of  the  Far 
can.  and  often  does,  dismiss  American  involvement  in  East  and  as  the  potential  head- 
questions  claiming  he  does  not  Southeast  Asia,  2)  the  mditary  quarters  of  a  Chinese  hege- 
have  access  to  the  needed  in- 
formation. 


For  example,  Mr.  Lodge 
spoke  at  length  of  the  urgent 
need  for  non-military  assist- 
ance to  South  Vict  Nam.  Yet, 
when  aske^^d  what  action  the 
United  States  contemplated,  he 
mentioned  only  furthering  the 
liospital  and  .school  facilities 
now  operated.  President  John- 
son has  announced  a  one-bil- 
lion-dollar development  plan 
for    the    Mekong    River    basin. 

This  discrepancy  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Lodge's 
speech  expressed  declared  ad- 
ministration as  of  ten  days  ago. 

The  speaker  divided  his  ad- 
dress, calling  the  first  half  an 
identification  of  the  problem, 
the  .second  half,  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  Ac- 
tually, it  would  be  easier  to  ex- 


nature  of  the  opposition.  3)  the 
non-military  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
in  South  Viet  Nam. 

A  consideration  of  American 
military  actions,  past  or  pres- 
ent, was  conspiculously  ab.sent. 
Mr.  Lodge  mentioned  only  that 
he  "could  not  see  far  enough 
into  the  future"  to  know  if  the 
US.  would  bomb  North  Viet 
Namese  supply  lines  in  Red 
Chinese  territory.  He  side- 
stepped comment  on  the  moral 
issue  of  napalm  and  defoliation 
by  noting  the  gas  was  used 
"only  two  or  three  times."  and 
that  defoliation  was  u.sed  only 
along  roadways  and  canals  to 
prevent  ambush.  Both  state- 
ments were  made  only  in  re- 
sponse to  questioning 

To  justify  American  inter- 
vention in  Viet  Nam  the  speak- 
er cited  the  country's  strategic 


mony.  In  this  light  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  should  be  viewed  as 
part  of  the  continuum  which  in- 
cludes Greece.  Iran,  Berlin,  and 
Malaya.  "If  this  were  a  civil 
revolution  alone  US.  support 
would  not  be  necessary,"  he 
stated. 

H  o  w  e  V  e  r  .  two  i  n  t  e  r  - 
national  conferences  have  been 
held,  two  negotiated  .settU'- 
ments  made,  and  two  .settle- 
ments broken  by  the  Commu- 
nists, the  speaker  argued.  Mr. 
LiOdge  did  not  attempt  to  make 
this  objection  to  a  negotiated 
.settlement  consistent  with  his 
promi.se  that  the  minute  the 
(Communist  I  r)nslaught  cea.ses 
there  can  be  peace  and  we 
Americans  can  go  home,"  and 
a  negotiated  settlement  can  be 
made 

(Con(i?iucd  on  Page  6) 
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Overstreet,  Westin:  Extremism 


By  HEKT  FOER 

If  extremism  in  the  defense 
of  liberty  is  really  no  vice, 
what,  then,  is  it?  Last  summer, 
the  question  didn't  present 
much  of  a  problem:  Goldwater 
r€fused  to  denounce  extrem- 
ism; therefore  it  had  to  be  evil. 
But  now  the  times  are  some- 
what more  sober,  and  the  ques- 
tion deserves  a  less  bibulous 
discussion.  Speaking  at  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lectures  of  the 
Adult  Education  Series  on  Ex- 
tremism in  Perspective,  Dr.  Al- 
an F.  Westin  and  Mrs.  Bonaro 
Overstreet  provided  articulate 
and  temperate  examinations  of 
•The  Extreme  Right  Wing  in 
America"  and  "The  Psychology 
©f  Extremism,"   respectively. 

In     lectures    whose    subjects 
sometimes    overlapped,     both 
Westin    and    Overstreet    strove 
to  depict  the  essential  meaning 
of  extremism,   particularly 
Right  Wing  extremism,  for  our 
time.      While    not    overlooking 
the    so-called    "Danger    on    the 
Right."     neither     speaker     was 
satisfied  with  a  simple  denunci- 
ation   of   extremism   as   a   vice. 
To  Dr.  Westin,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Public  Law  and  Gov- 
ernment   at   Columbia    Univer- 
sity,     extremists      "perform     a 
kind    of    therapeutic    role"    for 
America,     by     forcing     liberals 
and     conservatives     to     defend 
their   policies,   thereby  keeping 
the  Center  from   becoming  un- 
reflective.    To  Mrs.   Overstreet, 
a     nationally    known    connois- 
seur of  extremism  (and  the  co- 
author, with  her  husband,  of  a 
new  book.  The  Strange  Tactics 
•f  Extremism).  Right  Wing  ex- 
tr«'mism  is  "a  manifestation  of 
tremendous  frustration"   in   the 
face  of  change  and   perplexity; 
it  is,  in  short,  a  matter  of  spirit! 

Extremism  Not  New 

Dr.  Westin  began  his  remark- 
ably well-organized  lecture  by 
reviewing  assumptions  we  gen- 
erally share  about  extremism. 
First,  he  said,  it  is  "not  the  spe- 
cial product  of  our  generation," 
but  a  permanent  aspect  of 
American  politics. 

Extremism  may  be  perma- 
nent; however,  it  must  take  its 
specific  characteristics  in  each 
generation,  and,  according  to 
Mrs.  Overstreet,  we  live  in 
•*one  of  those  fairly  frenetic 
periods  of  history"  in  which 
things  continually  change.  This 
change,  this  perplexity  of  mod- 
ern existence,  "taxes  the  indi- 
vidual power  of  adjustment  to 
relax  in  the  age  and  feel  at 
home  in  it,"  and  consequently 
a  "tolerance  for  ambiguity" 
and  "an  emotional  capacity  to 
live  through  states  of  suspend- 
ed judgment"  is  required  if  one 
is  to  avoid  the  simplistic  in- 
dulgences of  extremism. 

Riffht  and  Left  Alike 

Some  time  was  spent  in  ex- 
examining  Dr.  Westin's  second 
assumption,  that  both  the  Right 
and  the  Left  extremes  share  a 
number  of  general  character- 
istics. Both  assume  that  there 
are  revolutionary  solutions  that 
are  simple  and  easily  formu- 
lated, which  will  s  o  1  V  e  our 
problems;  both  reject  the  estab- 
lished institutions  which  we 
use  to  work  at  these  problems; 
both  maintain  a  conspiracy 
theory  of  history  and  politics; 
both  utilize  radical  means  and 
tactics. 

In  distinguishing  between 
ultra-conservatives  and  extrem- 
ists, Mrs.  Overstreet  draws  the 
line,  not  in  terms  of  opinions, 
but  in  terms  of  structure  and 
methods.  The  D  A.R.,  for  ex- 
ample, is  to  be  classified  dif- 
ferently from  the  John  Birch 
Society  because  the  former  is 
democratic  in  structure,  where- 
as the  latter  is  monolithic,  se- 
cretive, and  based  on  some- 
thing like  what  the  Nazis  used 
to  call  "the  leadership  princi- 
ple." Unfortunately,  Dr.  Wes- 
tin was  quite  vague  on  this  def- 
initional question,  as  he  dem- 
onstrated in  answer  to  two 
questions.  Tlie  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
he  said,  did  not  fall  into  his 
category  of  the  Radical  Right. 
Later  he  equivocated  on  Wil- 
liam Buckley  of  the  National 
Review,  saying  that  he  is  on  the 
borderline,  a  soul  that  can  still 
be  saved. 

Extreme  Right  and  Left,  ac- 


cording to  Dr.  Westin,  share 
.»Jome  other  characteristics.  For 
instance,  both  movements  have 
"built-in  failure  factors'  that 
keep  them  small,  angry,  ex- 
treme, and  rather  on  the  hope- 
less side  so  far  as  future  de- 
cisiveness is  concerned. 

Radical  Right 

Turning  specifically  to  the 
Radical  Right,  Dr.  Westin 
pointed  out  that  its  recent  his- 
tory could  be  divided  into  three 
periods.  From  1958-61  it  under- 
went its  organizational  period, 
picking  up  more  and  more  peo- 
ple on  the  local  levels,  build- 
ing its  strength  on  disillusioned 
Eisenhower  Republicans  this 
was  the  time  of  bomb  shelters 
and  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  a  time 
of  insecurity  and  of  rising  hos- 
tility to  the  "takeover  in  Wash- 
ington of  Communist  forces." 

The  years  1961-62  were  years 
of  confrontation  with  American 
society,  as  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety and  other  organizations 
began  to  appear  in  public.  The 
general  commentary  in  the 
press    and    the    repudiation    by 


the  American  Center  seemed  to 
close  them  off,  and  many 
thought  that  the  Radical  Right 
wouldn't  survive  this  exposure. 
Yet  Goldwater  was  nomi- 
nated —  in  itself  a  triumph  — 
and  the  nominees  of  the  Rad- 
ical Right  were  successful  lo- 
cally after  the  1964  election. 
In  fact,  in  the  past  half  year  the 
Birch  Society  has  been  grow- 
ing rapidly,  not  only  in  the 
usual  fringe  states,  but  locally 
in  areas  where  no  chapters  had 
previously  existed.  Dr.  Westin 
attributes  this  growth  to  three 
things: 

Right  Wing  Growth 

First,  the  Negro  Civil  Rights 
struggle  has  congealed  those 
anti-Negroes  who  feel  unpro- 
tected by  the  Republicans  or 
conservatives,  and  who  feel 
that  the  movement  is  part  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Second,  members  of  the  Rad- 
ical Right  have  been  di.saffected 
by  progress  in  religious  inter- 
group  harmony.  The  status  of 
Jews,  the  modernization  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  spirit 


Latin  America 


of  ecumenism  nre  among  the 
changes  with  which  many  indi- 
viduals are  not  able  to  cope. 
These  are  people,  as  Mrs.  Over- 
street  points  out,  who  are  more 
concerned  with  the  theological, 
salvational  side  of  religion 
than  with  the  social  gospel. 

Finally,  the  political  situa- 
tion itself  has  nourished  Right 
Wing  growth.  The  ideal  nom- 
inee of  the  extremists,  Gold- 
water,  made  it  possible  for  the 
proliferation  of  auto  stickers 
which  read:  26  million  Amer- 
icans can't  be  wrong!  His  can- 
didacy, said  Dr.  Westin  in  a  re- 
mark picked  up  by  the  wire 
services,  has  given  the  Right 
Wing  an  aura  of  respectability 
which  previously  was  lacking. 
In  addition,  since  the  election 
the  Rightists  have  had  a  sub- 
stantial hold  over  local  parties 
and  now  have  considerable 
patronage  in  terms  of  influen- 
tial positions  in  the  parly  or- 
ganization. As  Mrs.  Overstreet 
indicates,  the  Right  Wing  in 
the  last  few  years  moved  into  a 
kind  of  vacuum  found  on  the 
local   level,   and    until    we,    the 


non-extremists,   are  willine  tn 
actively  practice  the  Amencan 
principles  in  which  we  believe 
they  will  remain.  ' 

Dr.  Westin  expressed  a  dis- 
satisfaction with  all  attempts  lo 
^^^^.uL  ^^^  important  question 
of  Who  are  the  extremists  of 
the  Right?"  Reflexive,  ideolog- 
ical answers,  polls,  surveys 
and  sociological  and  p.sycho- 
logical  analyses  all  fail,  he  .said 
The  Right,  actually,  has  a  great 
American  cross  section,  includ- 
ing geography,  occupations,  in- 
comes, religions,  and  races. 
With  this  warning,  we  can  turii 
to  Mrs.  Overstreet's  analysis  of 
the  Right  extremists. 


A  View  of  Bag, 


Gil  Hersh 


^^n.^^H'JP^'lu     ^^^*^"    G?/'.W<'»'«^^"  «  ^^riior  at  Brandeis.    He  s,jent   last  summer  and  the  first 
semester  oj  this  year  studying  and  traveling  in  Columbia. 

I  went  to  Colombia  with  many  i^eneral  ideas  about  Latin  America.  Many  of  these 
Ideas  were  changed  in  the  course  of  my  visit.  What  1  wish  to  do  here  is  present  some 
comments  and  observations  —  more  or  less  sen.se-impressions— about  Koifota  (\)]om- 
bias  capital  city.  Hopefully  this  will  set  the  stage  for  future  comment  on  Colombia. 

The  Boeing  707  left  New  York  on  time.  It  was  crowde<l  with  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple and  their  various  bundles.  They  were  well  dres.sed  for  the  most  part  and  wore  fine 

jewelry.    There  were  also  four    — — — 

or  five  North  American  priests   *>*^r    the    cocks   crow    because    very    rich.    To    the    south     the 
and  a  few  military  men.  ]^^  charicc^s^are  that  your  next    poor  and  what  might  be  termed. 

We  arrived  an  hour  late  at  a    ^two^  or  ^haf''l^"*h!  iT'l"   lu     ^^^Ti.**'  .*  *»*"*''"  ^^t^S^'-y* 

*^'    iwo.  or  mat  in  the  large    the  middle  rla««     in  «k«  j«*n<»A 

modern    (concrete    and   cinder-   weeded  field  next  to  your  house   ~Jh?  old  cHy~are  the  sfums 
block)  airport.    The  road  from    are  a  few  chickens  scavenging   the  mansions  (now  embassies)* 
the  airport   has  been   new   and    Jp*"  'ood     Later  the  cattle  and    and   private  clubs,  all   built   in 

unfinished  for  three  years.  The  ?^Z^1  ^"j^Tif^  *C      ^'"^"y    ^^^  *J«  *»»-»y  l»th  century  and  new 

J               ,        .                ...  sounds   of   the    horns.     No   one  skvscraD<»r  Affirm  htiiiHin^c 

road    runs    for   twenty   kilome-  can  drive  for  a  block  without  T^i  nL.^        ♦       ?       *^^*  . 

ters  to  the  city.   On  either  side  using   his  pito   horn)    less  than  ^n^ji^,^,^        ♦  streets  and  few 

«rc  patches  of  green,  a  few  don.  three  times                                   .  ~:r4  ■^'nT,XH;'"inT;L'; 


guards,  and  cars.    The  parking 
lot    of    the    war    building    is    a 


o4««r u   I    '  4   J  ;     '  "*"«^",    K"  ti^iui  —  you  see  Ultra  mod- 

steel-helmeted  troops  march  by    ern  homes  built  like  fortresses 

lot    ol    the    war    building    is    a    k  1  ul"  ♦      ,^'"^''  ^^  enjoys  Everything  is  enclosed  in  some 

showroom  or  storage  depot  for   „!^f^H   t«  k   i4-     ^c"^  ^  ^^    -^^   sort    of    walled    system    —    the 

the  Merecedes  Benz  Company.    §?j"£;^^'!| "fJ""?.     P^"*^^    ^   gardens  are  within  and  the  en- 

-,.       ^      .,   ,  discovered  that   they   were  go-    tire  structure  signifies  and  sym- 

The  Capital  ing   to   the   Plaza    Espana-one   bolizes     the     individuality     of 

The  main  street  of  Bogata  is    fj[  the  largest  market  places  in   each  house,  each  family  and  its 

lined  with   modern   western-    l^^  city— in   which   you  might    reclu.se    from    the    external 

type  shops  where  the  prices  are    "^"^  ^^^  »  song  the  watch  which    world.  The  rich  just  don't  want 

—  a    moment    before    was   picked   people    breaking    in— thus    the 


ers,  who  arc  always  glad  to 
raise  the  price  forty  percent  or 
lower   it    twenty    percent.     The 


Second   Time   Around 


ernment,  they  have  black  Mer- 
cedes Benzes.   To  the  south  are 


night  and  the?e  are  few  people  ^nnlun^^^^f  Lr^^TH.\Ji   '"   ^«'"Pr*'"«s  ^Peasants)  living  on 

on  the  streets.   The  vendors  are  t^Zil  ^nnkl    ?.  nk  n  n  J  .  iT    f''"*^  ''^"^  PS'^  '^  "^^^^'"S  but 

gone,  the  lottery  sellers'  call  is  ?5"5r  in*^^  ivn^r^l  inH  Jv  cJi^   ^'  Pf  P^'-J^^^^^ks-   Running  wa- 

Jbsent.   The  few  people  on  the  Tnlt'     Th^  rnffic   )^llT  n   Hf^v  ^f'.  ^^^']   ^"PPJ'^d    by   the 

streets    move    quickly      They  ![J«.  ^'^y-     V^^   ^^^J^^   l^l»9<^    '"   «^»ty  at  two  places  and  the  pres- 

don't.stoTand  Ihey  don't  seem  '^^th  hT/hW  oolfsherhi^.h';^^^^^   ia'vu^  'u'  Z''!^''  ''  ^"«*'^'^"t 

verv    friendly      The   verv    noor  **"  highly  polished  high  boots    to  hll  a   bucket    (three   gallons 

He  in  tTe  doWavs  «^^^^  moyedthe^cars  along  with  ^stiff   every    three    m  i  n  u  t  e  s.^  That 


<-•      .    .        V*    ^^^w    "?P  y  ous  to  his  surroundings.  seem   to    blow'hardor   nnH"^V« 

.nnici  iH  ^V^  r  """^  ^'t^ff^^ther        The  city  itself  can  be  viewed  certainly    more    dee  n  1  v    f/it 

^rn.^,.     «f  T*'^^  ""•^  f*"!'"  ''«»"  "*h^  heights.-  which  are  through  the  tar  paper     ^        ^ 

pictures  of   Nazi   concentration  rrnu;n^f1    hv    a    rathp-rfr^ii      th-  i                ^^I'lr  paper. 

Sr''h„'lr,J/r''Hr'"  ■•'*/'";  »"?*„;•  pr«v'id'es"a"'magnifie?„t  lombfa'TwiM'a'n'd-'t'  "'  '"'■ 

and  her  lips  hardly  moved.    A  vi^w   nt  th»   <»i#v      Rn^nio    .*  k\V               ®'"    ^""    *"    many 

policeman  looked  down,  looked  tends  nirth  south  a „^we4  ifke  «?*"  h."^^^'  T"^"*'  ***''  "«*"'^ 

away,  and   passed  on  to  jostle  a   farre   amoebrenrnlfin^     hi  SL  ^K  «'«"ntry.     It    takes    the 

someone  out  of  a  doorway,    lie  fand  Jf  Ihrhfeh  fla7nlatef u  «n  i^.V'^'^'l"  .^^^  surprise-even 

seemed  to  know  how  lucky  he  wSrch  it  is  located     TT^^m  ^!!^  ^u"^  ^*'''*"  ^**«  »»««  "*"«>- 

was  to  have  his  job.  Sin^   fr«J^   <h^  ll;#   .II^     ?"  *^^  ^^^^   ^'^«     ^^^^   y«"    first 

r«,      ^  ,       ..  lams   from    the   east  seem   to  experience    Rn»n<a     1^    li" 

The  Colombian  .sun  rises  be-  have  given  rise  to  the  sprawl,  flysto  the  windAn^  •rud.tion 

twtcn  5:30  and  6:00.    You  can  To  the  north  are  the  rich,  the  fills  you?                        *  ^^ntss 


Need  for  Leaders 

She  calls  our  attention  to 
Lord  Acton's  famous  admoni- 
tion about  power,  and  adds  that 
powerlessness  also  corrupts. 
"People  who  in  our  complex 
situation  have  come  to  feel  tiiey 
are  steamrollered  by  fortes 
over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol" feel  that  tiiey  cannot  con- 
trol the  future.  These  people 
need  a  leader,  a  man  with  a 
formula,  with  a  way  out  of 
complexity.  And  where  such  a 
leader  is  needed,  he  appears. 

Robert  Welch  is  such  a  man 
with  answers.  His  formulae 
are  simple:  whatever  the  Gov- 
ernment does  is  wrong;  ev<  n 
the  mental  health  movement  is 
Communist  inspired.  If  some- 
thing doesn't  turn  out  rifjht, 
there  must  be  a  villain  at  w<»rk, 
and  he  may  alternatively  be 
called  a  Communist,  a  pro- 
Communist  or  a  liberal. 

The  leader  brings  with  him 
an  aura  of  pseudo-scholars;hip. 
The  Politician  of  Welch  con- 
tains examples  of  wicked  foot- 
notemanship,  but  the  ultimate, 
hopefully,  is  found  in  Dan 
Stormer's  None  Dare  Call  It 
Trea.son,  which  contains  ap- 
proximately 8  0  0  footnotrs. 
Mrs.  Overstreet  sees  signifi- 
cance in  this.  The  Right  hales 
intellectuals  and  has  a  ferhng 
that  it  has  been  excluded  from 
the  world  of  intellect.  Int»  1- 
lectuals  are  "the  distorters  of 
our  society,"  the  cau.«e  ^f  what 
is  wrong.  This  hatred  is  large- 
ly the  fault  of  our  educators, 
who  have  failed,  due  to  th»  ir 
use  of  polysyllabic  language,  to 
communicate  with  a  large  part 
of  the  American  people,  lo 
make  them  feel  included.  The 
self-appointed  leader  now 
moves  in  to  build  the  brid^us 
they  failed  to  build,  construrt- 
ing  in  part  out  of  academic 
trappings.  Dr.  Westin's  ex- 
planation of  this  anti-intelhc- 
tualism  is  much  simpler  and 
more  to  the  point:  intellectuals 
are  overwhelmingly  part  of 
the  enemy  Liberal  Center. 

Lack  of  Logic 

The  leader,  finally,  manages 
lo  shatter  logic,  making  evi- 
dence irrelevant,  by  providing 
first  the  conclusion,  then  Hie 
evidence.  For  example.  Profes- 
sor Revilo  Oliver,  a  man  who 
seemingly  not  only  thinks,  but 
signs  his  name  with  mirrors, 
has  set  down  the  thesis  that 
President  Kennedy  was  assas- 
sinated by  the  Communists  be- 
cause he  wasn't  preparing  the 
country  for  the  Revolution  fast 
enough.  His  conclusion,  slates 
Mrs.  Overstreet,  is  "based  on 
never-never  land  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  had  to  be  true  be- 
cause it  fitted  into  the  formula  " 

The  leader  provides  the  for- 
mulae but  the  formulae  do  not 
solve  problems;  born  in  power- 
lessness, serving  the  purpose 
of  making  the  followers  feci 
they  have  influence  and  power, 
they  only  "get  rid  of  and  de- 
stroy. These  are  the  Abolition- 
ists of  today. 

They  are  not  happy  people, 
and  extremism  is  "a  phenom- 
enon of  unhappiness,"  Mrj;. 
Overstreet  says.  The  ex- 
tremists of  the  Right  are  "a 
lonely  people,  a  frightened  peo- 
ple," who  fear  being  mistaken 
becau.se  being  mistaken  would 
destroy  their  formula,  who 
even  fear  the  existence  of  lib- 
eral anti-Communists,  because 
the  Communist  issue  is  their 
own  possession,  has  made  them 
important,  and  given  them,  in- 
deed, an  identity. 
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An  Eflegy: 

not  to  be  spoken;  not  for  talking. 
For  Michael  Bleich 

By  PETER  SAJOVIC 

Children    walking    in    the    locked    seasons, 

Turning  faces  to  the  wind 

For  a  crepe  mask;  to  blind 

The  mourning  mouth  of  the  sea,- 

Rain  thoughts  and  a  dust  of  wishes 

Passed  softly,  sung  softly, 
Pressed  softly  through  our  fingers. 

El  dios 
De  la  tierra 
Y  del  sol 

Y  del  aguas  grandes 
Sabe  todo. 

That  lion  life,  mane  fruit  hung 

On  a  childless  new  tree, 

Mawed  by  blood-white  night  horses 

Though  he  strokcni  plank  broad  neck 

And  nostril-hot  lips  smiling  to  ride. 

I  hereby  call  upon 

The  cageless  bestiary  and  the  birds 

To  call  his  name: 

Sabe  el  que  el  amor 
Lo  pucde  todo. 

Pain  was  the  burnt  expanding  eye. 

The  spasmic  starving  jaw,  throat  pain, 

The  head,  the  houred  nerve  rods,  staring, - 

But  does  not  disturb  the  dead. 

And  for  his  last  days  was 

A  curtain  of  hot  hair,  Mary, 

Between  time  windows,  to  hold  his  face 

From  his  death  month's  dry 

Sirocco  wind. 

Now  Michael,  Old  Mike,  has  turned 

To  watch  the  coral  grow,  and  weed, 

And  sightless  building  shale. 

Back  to  his  back  turned,  and  masked 

Against  the  constant  qualing  wind, 

The  sheets  of  rainy  ocean's  tears, - 

Feeling  him  withdrawn  to  dreams  within, 

We  living  children  ride 

The  governed  spinning  of  the  years. 

De    la    tierra    y    del    sol 

Y  del  aguas  grandes. 


Cities  and  Rivers 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  the  concluding  section  of  a  ntanuscripi  entitled  I  Will  Take  The  Clouds  Awaj. 


By   RICHARD   BURGIN 

And  we  are  on  the  subway.  Denise  sits  spelU 
bound.  Mesmerized  by  an  Alka  seltzer  ad.  I  am 
simply  enjoying  the  envious  looks  of  all  the 
tcHinagers  and  even  some  of  the  men. 

At  Park  Street  we  get  off  to  transfer  to  a 
Cambridge  train.  I  take  a  good  look  at  Denise 
and  get  an  idea. 

"Look  here,  Denise,  could  you  ah.  Why  don't 
you  ah  put  on  some  make  up.  I  want  you  to 
really  be  stunning  when  Mary  sees  you  with 
me." 

"Allright.  But  I'm  not  going  to  put  it  on  in 
public  Can't  you  find  me  a  Ladies  Room?" 

I  am  in  no  position  to  find  things.  So  I  take 
her  hand  and  run  with  her  upstairs  to  the 
street. 

"Well  Denise  you  wanted  me  to  show  you 
Boston — Here  it  is!  All  the  beautiful  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  All  American  City."  Then  spying 
a  Hamburger  Joint  I  say  "Here's  the  famous 
eating  place  of  Ted  Williams,  The  White  Tower 
Restaurant,  now  go  in  there  and  put  on  some 
lipstick  OK?" 

Denise  looks  at  me  kind  of  funny  like  but 
is  on  her  way.  When  she  returns  we  run  around 
the  block  past  all  the  legless  bums  and  beggars, 
the  gangs  and  their  leaders,  past  the  book- 
stores and  alleys  and  then  we  re-enter  the  sta- 
tion just  in  time  to  catch  the  Cambridge  Train. 

The  train  also  fascinates  Denise,  even  though 
the  ads  are  not  as  imaginative.  We  are  in  the 
tunnel  now.  The  train  roars  through  drowning 
out  all  speech.  I  give  in  to  its  power  happily. 
I  fall  into  a  stuper,  a  meditation  where  I  con- 
template nothing  at  all.  Coming  out  of  the  tun- 
nel, I  come  out  of  my  limbo  and  look  out  at 
the  River,  lighted  up  and  silver.  The  lovers  are 
lying  down  on  the  banks  and  some  sit  on  the 
benches.  Denise  is  watching  this  too,  and  see- 
ing her  like  that — her  face  pressed  against  the 
glass  of  the  train  window,  I  put  my  hand  to 
her  neck  .  .  . 

...  In  Harvard  Square,  walking  around  with 
Denise.  At  night  Harvard  Square  looks  just  like 
it  did  the  last  night  I  was  there.  In  his  booth 
on  the  street,  the  cop  sits  telling  people  to 
move  on.  The  girls — some  scrawny  and  twelve, 
others  fat  and  past  twenty,  are  leaning  against 
walls,  or  posts,  or  mailboxes,  in  front  of  the 
bank,  or  Brigham's,  or  the  bookstore,  they 
stand — most  of  them  not  whores  just  out  for  a 
pick  up,  most  of  them  in  groups  of  three  or 
more,  some  of  them  alone  like  lean  hungry 
animals,  all  of  them  painted  up,  most  of  them 
smoking. 

Denise  is  ecstatic?  What  sights!  When  we 
pass  the  Club  47  and  see  the  waiting  line 
D>enise  cannot  believe  her  eyes,  what  could  the 
attraction  be?   Why  all  the  people? 

And  Elsie's  —  jammed  with  students,  beat- 
nicks,  floosies,  the  malcontent,  the  disen- 
chantc»d. 

Cambride  is  more  exciting  than  Boston  al- 
though it  is  a  good  deal  like  Boston,  but  it 
hides  under  European  paint.  Unfortunately 
every  now  and  so  often  it  wears  thin  .  .  , 
Walking  in  circles  searching  for  Mary's  school. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  last  nights  for  walking, 
the  snow  and  cold  will  soon  be  coming  .  .  . 
Everyone  is  taking  advantage,  you  see.  'They're 
all  out  walking  .  .  . 

In  the  Berkshires  I  never  really  walked,  just 
like  I've  never  really  talked.  It  was  much  lesa 
contrived,  much  more  blissful,  like  moving 
through  a  dream.  I  am  thinking  of  that  peculiar 
and  lovely  night  when  I  first  went  out  with 
her.  We  climbed  a  hill  and  looked  out  at  the 
trees.  We  spoke  of  God  and  dreams  and  run- 
ning water,  we  told  scary  stories,  and  when  it 
got  dark  we  got  scared  and  ran  down  the  trail 
in  the  darkness  .  .  .  soon  a  light  rain  began  to 
fall  and  we  accordingly  left  her  house  and 
sharing  an  umbrella  walked  into  town.  It  was 
well  past  the  end  of  the  concert  and  LenoK 
was  nearly  desertd.  I  bought  her  a  sundae  and 
myself  a  parfait,  and  we  laughed  and  spoke  in 
whispers  and  spilled  the  fudge  sauce.  Then  we 
moved  to  the  Curtis  Hotel.  We  sat  on  the 
veranda  and  watched  the  rain.  On  the  way 
back  I  kissed  her  hair — I  felt  extraordinarily 
fresh. 

Now  everything  seems  rushed,  forced.  To 
make  Denise  put  on  make  up  in  The  White 
Tower.  How  foolish  it  seems.  How  artificial. 

Walking  in  a  maze,  searching  for  Mary's 
school.  Feeling  the  essence  of  Berkshire  life. 
Feeling  images  that  are  rich  and  unified — . 
feeling  the  images  not  in  sequence,  one  follow- 
ing another,  but  feeling  them  all  hit  me  at  once 
and  wash  me  clean — trying  to  be  like  the  sand 
when  the  water  slaps  against  and  kisses  it. 

So  feeling  all  of  this  I  am  at  once  rowing  out 
to  an  Island  with  Cherry,  and  the  girl  from 
Argentina.   And  I  am  at  once  at  the  movie«» 


kissing  the  girl  from  Argentina,  who  is  even 
younger  than  Abby,  but  looks  even  older— 
and  am  I  wrong  to  go  back  to  the  crib,  to  de- 
sire the  infant?  Just  the  other  day  I  thumbed 
out  to  Williamstown  with  a  12  year  old.  When 
I  got  to  Williams  College  I  urinated  in  their 
empty  playhouse — when  I  returned  I  played 
ping  pong  for  two  hours  with  a  nine  year  old, 
and  then  I  stole  a  turkey — and  Cherry,  you 
got  jealous,  for  I  pay  no  attention  to  you  now. 

But  Cherry  you  are  not  quite  stupid  enough, 
and  I  am  a  wisdom  seeker — thus  the  older  I 
get  the  more  I  must  turn  to  babies  for  wisdom 
and  guidance — 

I  am  at  once  at  the  concerts,  the  movies,  the 
Miniature  Golf  Course,  reading  my  writing  to 
George,  fighting  with  my  mother — why  not? 
Even  that  had  its  special  pleasure.  There  was 
a  certain  pleasure  in  every  breath  I  drew— 
then  when  I  was  happy.  Even  when  suffering 
for  the  one  who  hurt  me,  the  one  I  am  visiting 
tonight,  I  was  happy  I  carried  on  conversation 
with  her  many  a  time  you  see.  Passing  through 
the  grove  on  my  way  to  the  shore  I  would  sing 
to  her  my  Berkshire  song — dissonance  or  ca- 
dence it  made  no  difference  it  was  a  joy  simply 
to  sing — and  I  used  to  tell  her  everything. 

Before  I  knock  on  the  door  I  put  my  arm 
around    Denise. 

"Act  like  you're  in  love  with  me.  okay?" 

"Sure.  But  what  makes  you  think  she'll  be 
in. 

"Just  a  feeling.'* 

The  door  opens  A  plump  little  brunette 
stands  before  me  with  a  head  shaped  like  an 
apple. 

"Is  Mary  Jane  in?" 

The  girl  beckons  me  closer  and  speaka  softly. 

"Are  you  Karl?'* 

"Yes." 

"Mary  Jane's  gone  home  for  the  weekend  * 
"Oh  " 

"You  see  her  boyfriend's  father  died  and  she 
really  got  all  broken  up  alK)ut  it.  They  told  her 
while  she  was  having  a  physical — she  ju.st  ran 
out  crying.  The  stupid  nurse  yelled  at  her.  Well 
now  she's  gone  home  to  be  with  Stan." 

(Continued  on  page  D) 


Cells 

By  KEN  SMITH 

In  a  room 

Through  which  no  other  eyes 

Can  see  the  sunrise  of  the  moon 

(In  its  tick-tock  twist 

Of  living  and  slain. 

Smiles  and  sighs). 

Bidding  good-day  to  the  entrance  of  pain* 

My  eyes  flame  now. 

In  a  grove 

From  which  no  other  ears 

Can  hear  the  tolling  of  Sunday  bells 

(In  their  clanging  call 

To  believers  and  foes, 

Anti-Christs  so   called), 

Inviting  all  to  roll  in  the  warmth  of 

December  snows. 
My  ears  are  pinned  to  an  evergreen  bow. 

In  a  stream 

From  which  no  other  tongue 

Can  cut  the  flowing  of  the  falls 

(In  its  roaring  pa.ssage 

O'er  lily-pads  and  fishes 

To  its  resting  place  in  the  crashing  sea), 

Winding  through  rocks  to  fulfill  its 

wishes. 
My  tongue  is  tied  to  the  washed  weeds. 

In  a  rock 

Through  which  no  other  .soul 

Can  sense  the  coldness  of  my  own 

(In  its  wretched  cla.sping 

To  wrong  and  right. 

Truths  turned  old). 

Turning  red  in  its  hatred  for  flight. 

My  soul  screams  now  and  breeds  new  seeds. 
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By   SUSAN  RESNICK 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Aside  jrom  the  obvious  merit  of  this  paper,  it  is  fitting  that  an  article  of 
this  kind  appear  in  a  Brandeis  publication.  It  calls  to  the  reader's  attention  some  oj  the  interest- 
ing contemporary  architecture  that  can  be  seen  in  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  area. 

In  1949  and  1950,  Walter  Gropius  served  as  ** job-captain"  of  the  Architects' 
Collaborative  (TAG)  for  the  design  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  Center.  The  complex  of 
seven  dormitories  and  Harkness  Commons  represents  the  mature  stage  in  the  work  of 
Gropius,  who  was  then  professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Design.  The  news  releases  of  September  and  October,  1950,  described  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  Center,  according  to  the  reporters  and  university  officials:  it  cost  three 
million  dollars  and  was  ''planned  to  provide  maximum  housing  at  limited  cost";  the 
three  and  four  story  dorm  buildings,  of  buff  brick  and  glass,  "brightened  by  occa- 
sional   panels    of    color",    were ~~~ 

"considered  by  university  ad-  important  new  style  was  to  ap-  However,  Gropius  has  not  in- 
ministrators  to  be  an  outstand-  Pear.  The  following  were  some  volved  himself  with  the  neces- 
minislrators  to  DC  an  ouisiana-  p^  ^^^  principles  upon  which  sity  of  creating  a  visually  func- 
ing  example   of  functional   de-   ^j^^   Bauhaus   was   founded:  tional    architectural    style;    his 

sign";  the  Center  houses  575  ^  rpj^^  Bauhaus  believes  the  emphasis  instead  has  been  on 
graduate     students     and     "em-    machine  to  be  our  modern  me-    the  importance  of  providing  a 

phasizes     co-operative     living"    dium    of    design    and    seeks    to  ^^''^^^Jy  ,^{.  ,^^P^/'^"/^"„i"  vf " 

•         ...r  -4       *      V,  1     orimp   in   fprms   with   it    2    All  architectural     setting.    He    has 

in  a  "free  community  of  schol-    ^^"^5„*^^f[7|coTnize  this  fact  thus    added    artificial    parts    to 

ars",    as    Harvard's    President   "^  f^^    ^^d  distill  a  new  set  of  the  walls  of  his  buildings,  with 

Conant    stated;    the    individual    esthetic  criteria  from   it.    Such  little    regard     for    their    sup- 

Tooms,     223     singles     and     176   a  process  would,  for  architec-  posedly    organic    and    logical 

doubles   are   small    but   have   ture,    lead    to    'clear     organic  nature. 

sneciallv      designed      furniture    (form)  whose  inner  logic  will        Li^^   the   Bauhaus   complex, 

specially      aesignea      lurniiure    ^^    radiant    and    naked,    unen-  ^^e   Center   is   an  arrangement 

lor       maximum     comfort     and   cumbered  by  lying  facades  and  ^f  buildings,  which  are  identi- 

convenience";     the     furniture    trickeries.'  cal,    except    for    slight    varia- 

consists    of   a    bed,    desk,   desk        The  lasting  features  of  Ore-  tions    in    height,    and    empha- 

chair,    easy    chair,    bookcase,    pius'    work    may    be    selected  tically  horizontal.  These  build- 

^    L     w  1       4  *ul   from  a  descr  ption  of  the  Bau-  ings    are    placed    at    different 

and    buUt-in   closet    space;    the   frmn  ^^.^^.^^^  ^^^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^      ^^j^^,.      3, 

Commons,  a  one  million  dol-  ^^^  Bauhaus  complex  is  an  Gropius  has  explained:  "In  the 
lar,  two  story  building  of  lime-  arrangement  of  cubes,  one  jux-  Graduate  Center  we  strove  to 
stone,    glass    and    wood,    on    a   taposed   against   another.    The   break    the    monotony    w h  1  c h 

.tructura.  ..ee.  ,ra„,e,  has  a  J^™  '-^'a  Vr"hav*rSel2  ^e\1^Ve''fe„Vt?a"tr  brc-SanT 
three-way  cantilever  ramp  of  fl^^t  or  hover  upon  the  site,  ing  the  direction  of  the  dormi- 
rcinforced  concrete  as  one  of  jj^^  view  from  the  air  shows  tory  blocks  as  well  as  the  de- 
its  main  attractions;  the  ramp  how  thoroughly  each  is  blended  sign  of  their  ends  and  links, 
connects   the  lower  floor  with  into  a  unified  composition.  The  This  has  resulted  in  a  variety 

the   four   dining   rooms,   which   eye  «^""«I^  ^"JJ^-Pj/fj^^rs:   ^ook^r'' 
«  *.!•.»        r     ±     ^        1  onn   Plex   at  one   view,   11   is  nece»     luun-ci. 

have  facilities  for  feeding  1,200   ^^.y    ^^    ^^    around    it    on    all 

students  at  one  time;  the  Com-  sides,  to  see  it  from  above  as 

mons   also  features   a   view,  well    as    from    below.    This 

iron,    one    o,    the    two    .arge  "-fe  TnTaSran 'uV- 

lounges   on   the   first    floor,   of  ^edcnted  many-sideness. 

the   sunken   outdoor  courtyard  r^y^^  Harvard  Graduate  Cen- 

which,  in  winter  can  be  flooded  ter  reflects  these  features  and 

to    provide    a    skating    rink;  principles.    First    of    a^*'    ^^^1* 

moreover     the    Con^mons    has  ^'{l^.'ZrZe^^MlI.e'^  prt 

several   wall    decorations   of  g^^^ibed    by    the    "machine    es- 

*'p]easing    shapes    and    colors"  thetic ".  Although  the  function-    Brick    Mural    by    Josef    Albers 

by  contemporary   artists,  some  ally    different    parts    of    the                       ,  ».        ^    ^.                  ^ 

*      V.         u          D..   K«.  „  o#*iu  bnildines  are  somewhat  articu-       Thus,    although    the    ground 

of  whom   have  Bauhaus  affili-  f^^/J^^^^^^Jpius     demonstrates   plan   reveals   the  unified   com- 

ations;  and,  finally,  the  Archi-  j^^^^\f  Mjes'   predilection   for   position    of    a    series   of    inter- 

tects'     Collaborative     consisted  exposition     of     structure.     The   locking  quadrangles,  which  are 

of  Gropius,  Norman  and  Jean  external    walls    have   few    out-   joined    by    covered    walks   and 

v\^inh,^r      Tnhn    and    Sarah  standing     surface     details:     the   which    extend    in    four    direc- 

F  let  Cher,    John    «nd    Sarah  siana     g  ^^^^^^^^^^    ^nly   with    tions,    the    quality    of    "many- 

Harkness,  Robert  McMillan,  fJJ^  ^^^^  window  strips,  and  sidedness"  only  becomes  evi- 
Louis  McMillan,  and  Benjamin  g^me  portions  are  faced  with  dent  when  one  walks  through 
Thompson.  limestone;  the  stairs  and  serv-   the  Center.  This  experience  re- 

The  usefulness  of  these  items  ice  areas  in  the  buildings  are  veals  Gropius'  interest  in  cre- 
ine  useiumessoi  incseiitmb  '^^  ^  j  j^^  ^^d  each  build-  ating  a  continuous  and  inter- 
©f  information  for  a  discussion  9^^^'{;^^^  gj^gle  vertical  row  of  esting  space  rather  than  in  de- 
©f  Gropius'  style  in  the  Center  projecting  balconies.  Thus,  it  fining  forms  and  structures. 
may  bo  augmented  by  a  brief  would  appear  that  the  "clear,  Several  features  enable  the 
glance  at  his  past  work.  organic"    form,    without    lying   observer      to      recognize      the 

architect's    purposes.    First    of 
\    all,    and     most    obviously,    as 
Gropius  wrote: 

the  use  of  large  window  open- 

'    ings  and  undivided  glass  panes 

.  .  permit  us  to  make  selections 

i    of  outdoor  space  a  part  of  the 

total   architectural   composition 

which   does  not   stop   at   walls 

as  in  the  past,  but  produces  the 

I    illusion  of  a  continuity  of 

"*     '  *    space  in  motion. 

The  impression  of  "a  move- 

,    ment    in    space    that    has    been 

i    seized  and  held"   is  reinforced 

,.        by  the  interplay  of  low,  hori- 

^'     *rf2t     zontal    planes,    which    are    de- 

^*^TJ^    tached    from    the    ground,    and 

ir      •B««;«^<*     by    the    wide    separations    be- 

'*'     tween    the    regularly    spaced. 
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^  ti  thin,  steel  columns  which  sup 

.  .^...-.-1.-^.  port  the  buildings.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  the  interconnec- 
tions   between    buildings    and 

Born  in  Berlin  in  1883,  Gro-    facades,"    of    the    Buhaus    has  spaces,  fpr  there  are  no  strong 

w.i..«  wa«  nnnrenticed  to  Peter   h^en  reproduced  here.  Yet  the  lines;  there  is  little  structural 

pius  w»^  «PPr^^"V^^^    !„  1Q1T   sense  of  the  "organic"  form  is  expression    The  eye  first  fixes 

Behrens  in  1907-1910.  In  1911,   ^^^  present  in  the  Center.  The  on    the    plane,    the    machined 

he  designed  his  first  important   forms  themselves  are  extreme-  surface,    but    the    planes    lead 

building   the  Fagus  model  shoe   ly  geometric,   and  although  the  eye,  from  void  to  solid  to 

factory     in    collaboration    with   they  seem  to, be  pure  and  "un-  ^^If:.  ^t^n^^^g   ^^^^^^^ 

.  V,*  m«  rr.u     1.  ;i^;««  v»o^   encumbered,"  their  surface  de-  buildings,    one   oDserves   ciear- 

Adolf  Meyer.  The  building  had   ^^.j^    ^^^^^   j^^^   ^^   distinguish  ly  juxtaposed  geometric  shapes 

the   rational,    geometric   aspect  between  functional  areas,  such  and    fluid    landscape    elements, 

which  was  characteristic  of  the  as  stairs,   than   to   add  variety  such    as    ramps    and    curving 

early    works   of    Mies   van  der   to  otherwise  plain  surfaces.  walls.    The     most    nttmg    de- 

Rohe    le  Corbusier,  and  others       The    presence    of    non-essen-  scription     of     this     particular 

of  their  generation  in  Europe,   tial  features  is  not  a  basic  con-  type    of    spatial     organization 

yet  Gropius  demonstrated  then   tradiction    of   the    purposes    of  would    liken    the   Center   com- 

a  set  of  features  he  was  to  re-    "functional"  architecture;  plex    to    the      continuous    but 

tain   throughout  his  career.  Mies'    style    provides    the    out-  mechanical  movement  of  a  set 

In    1919,   Gropius   began   the   standing   example   of   the   sue-  of  gears. 
Bauhaus,      that      revolutionary   cessful  addition  of  visually  es-        Gropius'   purpose   in   design- 

edu  national     institution    at   sential    elements    without     the  ing  the  directions  of  those  sep- 

which,    in   the   late    1920  s,    an   destruction  of  a  form's  purity,  aratc  heights  and  volumes  was 


to  create  a  variety  and  simul- 
taneity of  points  of  reference 
to  each  building  and  to  attach 
all  of  these  points  to  an  asym- 
metrical, focal  area.  The  use 
of  an  asymmetrical  point  in 
the  Center  distinguished 
Gropius'  plan  from  that  of 
Mies  for  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  campus.  The 
latter,  based  on  a  constant  and 
repeated  unit,  reveals  a  con- 
cern with  design  and  a  sym- 
metrically conceived  cen- 
tral space.  The  continuity  of 
motion  was  intended  to  origi- 
nate and  expand  naturally 
from  this  center;  the  rhythm 
would  be  aided  by  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  basic  module. 
For  Gropius,  however,  the 
form  itself  must  not  be  static 
but  must  be  subordinated  to 
and  involved  with  the  flow  of 
space. 

According  to  Vincent  Scully, 
Jr.,  the  fluid  relationship  of 
the  Harvard  building  is  "coun- 
ter to  their  intrinsic  nature" 
while  Mies'  plan,  which  "de- 
fined both  mass  and  void  by  a 
single  module,"  assured  the 
static  and  separate  nature  of 
each  building.  Yet,  to  Gropius, 
the  idea  of  "total  architecture" 
implied  an  antimonumental 
and,  therefore,  anti-s  t  a  t  i  c 
quality: 

the  impact  of  environment  on 
a  young  man  during  his  col- 
lege years  is  certainly  decisive 
.  .  .  Stimulating  environment  is 
just  as  important  to  free  the 
students'  creative  talent  as 
vigorous  teaching  .  .  How  can 
we  expect  our  students  to  be- 
come bold  and  fearless  in 
thought  and  action  if  we  en- 
case them  timidly  in  sentimen- 
tal shrines,  feigning  a  culture 
which  has  long  since  disap- 
peared? The  physical  and 
spiritual  functions  determining 
the  design  of  a  building  are  in- 
terdependent. 

The  key  word  which  ap- 
parently determines  every  as- 
pect of  the  Graduate  Center  is 
"interdependent."  We  have 
discussed  the  Bauhaus  arrange- 
ment of  interlocking  cubes.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  Cen- 
ter was  intended  to  merge  with 
its  surroundings,  for  one 
curved  wall  of  the  Commons 
serves  as  a  definite  visual  link 
with  the  Law  School  quad- 
rangle. In  this  way,  Gropius 
deviated  from  the  previous 
pattern  of  the  original  Har- 
vard Yard;  this  pattern  empha- 
sized an  enclosed,  independent, 
discontinuous  area  and  was 
therefore  not  suited  to  display 
Gropius'  ideas. 

The  Commons  building 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  idea 
of  interdependence.  As  an 
architectual  entity,  according 
to  one  observer,  it  "gives  an 
architectonic  impetus  to  the 
whole  structure"  and,  as  was 
pointed  out  above,  united  the 
various  points  of  reference  of 
each  dormitory  building.  Yet 
even  more  significant,  accord- 
ing to  most  people  who  speak 
about  the  Center  and  Gropius' 
purposes,  is  that  the  Commons 
represents  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  contemporary  arts,  in  all 
fields,  with  public  life.  Thus, 
there  are  mural  paintings  for 
the  dining  hall  by  Juan  Miro 
and  Herbert  Bayer;  wood  re- 
liefs by  Hans  Arp  in  the  grille 
room;  tile  mural  accompany- 
ing the  ramp  by  Herbert 
Bayer;  a  brick  relief  by  Josef 
Albers;  steel  pylon  by  Richard 
Lippold  in  front  of  the  Com- 
mons; world  maps  by  Gyorgy 
Kepes  in  the  dormitory 
lounges. 

Whether  or  not  the  arts  have 
been  successfully,  and  subtly, 
integrated  in  the  building  is 
still    debatable.    But    on    the 


whole,  the  interior  is  rich  in 
a  variety  of  sensual  experi- 
ences, for  it  offers  different 
textures  and  colors  and  a  con- 
tinuously surprising  space.  The 
ramp  is  an  important  constitu- 
ent of  these  impressions.  It  is 
a  microcosm  of  the  Commons 
itself,  for  it  provides  both  an 
architectonic  focal  point  and 
an  interesting  visual  and 
spatial  experience. 

In  its  emphasis  on  interde- 
pendence and  continuity,  the 
Center  thus  reveals  Gropius' 
conviction  that  "architects 
should  conceive  of  buildings 
not  as  monuments  but  as  re- 
ceptacles for  the  flow  of  life 
which  they  have  to  serve." 
This  conviction  has  both  per- 
mitted and  prohibited  Gropius' 
artistic  expression.  It  has  per- 
mitted him  to  create  environ- 
ments, not  just  structures,  and 
it  has  made  him  consider,  in 
his  work,  how  people  move 
from  one  place  to  another  and 
not  simply  whether  a  building 
is  a  work  of  art. 

However,  this  "impersonal 
instrument"  theory  of  architec- 
ture' indicates  that  Gropius 
places  a  much  greater  empha- 
sis on  the  social  realities,  such 
as  the  importance  and  inevit- 
ability of  technology  and  col- 
laboration, than  on  the  impor- 
tance of  personal  expression  in 
art.  As  James  Fitch  has  said, 
"the  pull  of  social  reality  .  .  • 
has  .  .  oriented  Gropius  away 
from  the  intimate,  the  person- 
al, the  subjective  This  has 
necessarily  restricted  the  color 
and  passion  with  which,  as  an 
artist,  he  might  otherwise  have 
infused  his  works.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  temperament  also 
plays  a  part  here:  sheer  ra- 
tionality would  have  prevent- 
ed his  committing  such  acts  of 
subjectivity  as  Taliesin  or  Ron- 
champ." 

It  is  not  instructive  to  point 
to  temperament  nor  to  com- 
pare Gropius  with  such  polar 
opposites  in  national  tempera- 
ment as  Wright  and  le  Cor- 
busier. More  valid  would  be  a 
reference  to  Mies'  IIT  campus 
which  demonstrates  both  a 
concern  for  social  realities  and 
an  interest  in  each  building  as 
an  important  architectural  en- 
tity. This  comparison  tends  to 
reveal  a  lack  of  imagination 
and  new  ideas  in  this  late 
work  of  Gropius.  As  Pevsner 
says,  however  excellent  the  de- 
sign of  the  elevation,  however 
well-functioning  the  plan, 
there  is  indeed  something  lack- 
ing here,  and  one  finds  one- 
self longing  for  the  organic  in- 
stead of  the  mechanic,  t  h  e 
imaginative  instead  of  the  in- 
tellectual, the  free  instead  of 
the   rigidly   organized. 

This  criticism  is  not  merely 
a  demonstration  of  nostalgia. 
Gropius'  attempt  to  unite  so- 
ciological concepts  with  archi- 
tectural design  has  proved  to 
be  outstanding  in  neither  re- 
spect. The  lack  of  integration 
is  the  most  striking  failure  of 
the  Center.  Gropius  found  the 
geometric,  regular  shapes  of 
the  dorms  most  suitable  for 
their  function,  which  was  to 
comfortably  and  cheaply  house 
many  students.  He  thus  ap- 
plied the  "machine  esthetic"  to 
the  individual  buildings.  Yet 
his  antipathy  toward  the  place 
of  the  static,  monumental  struc- 
ture in  our  modern,  mobile 
and  diversified  times,  led  him 
to  apply  his  concept  of  the  or- 
ganic quality,  "many  -  sided- 
ness," to  the  "space-in-motion 
arrangement  of  these  rational 
structures.  Spontaneity  a  n  d 
coherence  were  sacrificed  m 
the  attempt  to  manufacture 
diversity    and    excitement. 
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Portrait  of  the  Tramp  as  a  Young  Artist 


My  Autobiography 

.     by  Charles  Chaplin 
Simon  and  Schuster 
512  pp,  ?6.95.      , 

by  Arthur  Boehm 

No    written    form    promises 
more,  and  fails  more  frequent- 
ly   to    live    up   to    its   promise, 
than  the  autobiography.  If  the 
novel   or    narrative   demands 
knowledge    of    the   world,    the 
autobiography     demands     per- 
haps  a    greater    knowledge    — 
a  knowledge  of  self.  The  need 
to  justify  fame  often   (too  fre- 
quently   the    only    prerequisite 
considered     necessary     to     en- 
courage the  printed  regurgita- 
tion of  a  man's  memoirs)  causes 
most  damage  to  both   credibi- 
lity   and    prose.    We    may   find 
that   we  know   little   about  an 
artist   though    we   can    account 
for  every  cocktail  party  he  at- 
tended for  several  decades.   Is 
it   unfair  to  demand   the   per- 
reption    and    talent    of   an    au- 
thor   (mastery    of  the    literary 
form)  from  a  man  who  makes 
no  claim  to  be  an  author?  Can 
we  demand  it  from  the  creator 
©f    the    Tramp,    the    author    of 
Modern   Times   and    Monsieur 
Verdoux?    While    objectivity 
tells  us  that   a  master   in   one 
medium  need  not  be  a  master 
in  another,  we  expect  some  of 
the  ability  to  master  one  medi- 
um to  be  transferred   into  the 
ability   to   handle   another.   We 
want     much     more     of     My 
Autobiography     by     Charles 
Chaplin  than  we  get,  above  all 
insight:   knowledge   of  the  au- 
thor, of  his  art,  of  its  meaning 
and   the   nature   of   its   source. 
Sadly,  we  get  externals  for  the 
most    part:    a    travelogue    of 
places,  faces  and  dates.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  life  and  part  of 
the  cinema  in  this  country  for 
its  first  thirty  years  or  so  is  in 
large   measure  a   discussion  of 
Charles  Chaplin. 

The  book  is  a  sprawling 
chronology,  a  kind  of  personal 
survey.  It  begins  in  1889  in 
England  in  poverty  and  ends 
at  the  Manoir  de  Ban  in  the 
village  of  Corsier  in  Switzer- 
land in  affluence.  Born  the  son 
©f  a  variety  artist,  a  father 
who  died  of  alcoholism  and  a 
mother,  a  music  hall  soubrette, 
who  eventually  lost  her  mind, 
Chaplin's  childhood  was  spent 
in  and  out  of  the  workhouse. 
He  manages  to  depict  this 
©f  variety  artists,  of  a  father 
existence  without  rancor,  with 
a  kind  of  detachment  which 
does  not,  however,  eliminate 
the  communication  of  feeling: 
the  strong  bond  between  the 
author,  his  brother  and  his 
mother.  Here  Chaplin  writes 
free  of  selfconsciousness,  tak- 
ing delig-ht  in  the  sheer  ability 
to  recall  the  child's  world,  a 
past  so  real  to  him,  and  so 
much  his,  that  the  evocation  of 
every  detail  enchants  the  read- 
er, happily  belies  the  misery 
of  the  slum  environment.  Days 
are  crammed   with  events  and 


puzzles,  experience  and  imagi- 
nation later  exploited  and 
made  glorious  on  the  lots  of 
Keystone  and  Essanay.  Here 
is  the  zest  and  freshness  of  dis- 
covery, the  intensity  of  ex- 
treme, of  good  food  in  an 
empty  belly,  of  a  warm  bed 
during  a  frigid  winter.  Chaplin 
writes: 

In  my  world  of  three  and 
a  half  years  all  things  were 
possible;  if  Sydney,  who  was 
four  years  older  than  I, 
could  perform  legerdemain 
and  swallow  a  coin  and 
make  it  come  out  through 
the  back  of  his  head,  I  could 
do  the  same;  so  I  swallowed 
a  halfpenny  and  Mother  was 
obliged  to  send  for  a  doctor, 

and   the  tone   is  set  for  the 
chronical    of    the    early    years. 
With  the   disintegration   of  his 
mother's   mind,   the  family's 
plight   becomes    most    severe: 
she    is  committed   to  an   asy- 
lum, and  the  boys  are  sent  to 
a     still-Victorian     workhouse. 
Then,   at   age   twelve,   Chaplin 
gets  his  first  important  part  in 
Jim:  the  Romance  of  a  Cock- 
ney, and  he  is  a  hit,  bringing 
financial  salvation  to  his  fam- 
ily. He  is  on  his  way.  He  tours 
the  English  provinces  with  an 
act    called    The    Eight    Lanca- 
shire   Lads,    and    arrives    in 
America    eventually    with    the 
Karno   Company.    It    is   in    the 
music    halls    that    his    style    is 
born  and  developed.  As  a  comic 
in   t  h  e  Karno   reviews.   Chap- 
lin   is    spotted    by    Mack    Sen- 
net  whose   wonderfully   crude, 
rough-and-tumble     Keystone 
Comedies   had    attained   much 
success.  Interested  in  films,  but 
with   the   idea   of  returning   to 
vaudeville,  Chaplin  signs    a 
contract    to    appear    in    three 
films   a   week   for   a   salary    of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
as   substitute   for   the   goateed, 
squint-eyed   Lord  Sterling.   He 
makes   his   first    film   for   Key- 
stone,   Making     a    Living,     in 
1914;  it  was  in   this  year  that 
the    Tramp    was    born,    that 
Chaplin  began  asserting  his  au- 
thority as   film-maker.    It  was 
in  the  exhileration  of  improvi- 
sation   that    the    Tramp    was 
given  life,  and   in   this   special 
exhilaration    he    came    to    be 
loved    by    his    audiences.    The 
Tramp,   "a   gentleman,   poet,  a 
dreamer  —  always  hopeful  of 
romance,"    as    Sennet     termed 
him,     was     an     extraordinary 
creation:    the    imperfect    hero, 
glorious  in  the  profoundly  hu- 
man   defect   of   unrealized    po- 
tential, a  lover  afraid  of  love, 
an  Everyman  put  upon   by 
a    world    he   cannot    control, 
through    which    he   may   stum- 
ble,   but    on   whose    figures    of 
authority    there    is   always   su- 
perb  comic    revenge.    The    ap- 
peal   was    unmistakable,    fame 
wa>  quick  and  worldwide.  And 
under  fame's  influence  the  au- 
tobiography   becomes  a    mono- 
tony. Where  is  the  statement  of 
technique? 

Where  is  the  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  making  of  a  film, 
the  problems  encountered  in  its 
creation,  not  in  its  distribution 


and  publicity.  It  all  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  his  art,  that 
is,  his  career,  is  much  more  re- 
moved from  everyday  experi- 
ence than  the  life  of  the  states- 
man or  writer  who  has  written 
his  autobiography.  Although 
we  are  interested  in  Chaplin's 
numerous  encounters  with  cele- 
brities, the  facts  of  the  pa- 
ternity suit,  of  the  political 
accusations  which  forced  exile 
upon  him,  we  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  man  in 
light  of  his  work,,  with  his 
work  itself.  No  other  "movie 
star"  has  exhibited  such  artis- 
tic longevity:  the  fact  that  the 
Chaplin  idiom  has  survived  and 
prospered  (perhaps  reached  its 
apotheosis)  beyond  the  silent 
era  cries  out  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon.  Naive 
philosophizing,  pretentious 
prose,  or  pages  devoted  to  con- 
versation with  Churchill  do  not 
help.  Chaplin  is  a  man  of  keen 
observation;  it  is  a  shame  that 
this  has  not  been  employed,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  printed 
page. 


John  Donne:  The  Holy  Sonnets 

By    ROBERT   LISS 

Even  upon  first  reading  Donne's  "Holy  Sonnets"  one  is  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  the  special  handling  of  the  sonnet  form  echoes  and  intensifies  the  content.  The 
sonnet  seems  as  dictated  to  these  private  meditations  and  colloquies  as  blank  verse 
is  to  the  soliloquies  of  Shakespeare's  tragic  heroes.  The  question  which  must  be  asked 
is,  what  is  there  about  the  situation  of    the  speaker  in  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  that  is  to 

the  sonnet  form  as  the  nobility  of  Hamlet  is  to  blank  verse. ^ 

One  way  of  getting  at  the  an- ~ 

swer  is  to  notice  that  the  great  was  constantly  before  him,  and  changing  moods.  This  accords 
sonneteers  before  Donne,  Pe-  he  was  repeatedly  making  sure  with  our  own  experience  of  try- 
trarch,  Sidney.  Spenser,  and  that  the  readiness  was  there:  ing  to  order  our  lives.  DifTer- 
Shakespeare,  all  employed  the  ent    events    or    decisions    seem 

sonnet  in  a  sequence,  but  for  Marke  in  my  heart  O  Soule,  significant  at  different  times.  If 
Donne  each  sonnet  is  a  linguist-        where  thou  dost  dwell,  Donne  were  trying  to  order  his 

ic  event  complete  in  itself,  and  ,pj^^  picture  of  Christ  crucified,  soul  to  answer  the  Lord  sud- 
largely   isolated   from   the  pre-        ^j^J  ^^|j  '   denly,   he  would  seize   the  im- 

ceding  and  following  sonnets,  whether  that  countenance  can  portant  idea  of  the  moment. 
There    is   no    plot    or    develop-        .j^      affright  Thus,  in  one  mood  it  will  seem 

ment   of  a    relationship,   and   it  *     '  most  relevant  to  Donne  to  ex- 

seems  as  though  they  could  just  j,y^^  ^j  j^.j  ^j  Jesus  would  "af-  Pr^'ss  the  inadequacy  of  man's 
as  well  have  ended  anywhere  fright"  only  a  man  who  was  un-  rhetoric  in  heavenly  dealings: 
as  at  sonnet  19.  Whatever  is  be-  p  *  ared.  This  particular  crit-  "But  who  am  1  that  dare  dis- 
ing  said  or  worked  but,  then,  ^^^^  moment,  stated  explicitly  P"te  with  thee/O  God?  In  an- 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  ^^  jj^j  Sonnet  13  and  the  other,  more  pensive  mood,  he 
lines  rather  than  throughout  ^^aeni  ordering  of  the  soul  to  '"ust  affirm  hi?  belief  that  God 
the  course  of  a  long  series  of  ^^^^^  j^  jg  ^j^^  f^^^ce  behind  most  can  tell  the  difference  between 
sonnets.  ^    ©f     the     "Holy     Sonnets,"     for  real    and    false    repentance: 

The  independence  of  each  j^^^^  j^  ^^.^^  troubled  by  "Then  V''""^^?  ^^"^^'Xf  ^!^}f* 
sonnet,  the  need  to  make  a  gjekness  "Oh  my  blacke  Soule!  to  God,  for  he  knowes  best/Thy 
whole  statement  upon  each  oc-  ^^^^  {j^^j^  g^t  summoned /By  true  griefe  for  he  put  it  in  my 
casion,  corresponds  to  an  ele-  gjeknesse,  death's  herald,  and  breast/'  (Sonnet  8)  But  what- 
ment  in  the  Christian  situation  phamoion"  (Sonnet  4)  and  ex-  t^er  the  idea,  the  sonnet  is  the 
that  was  a  large  part  of  Donne  s  ^^^^5^0  ^ie  at  any  moment:  limit  for  its  expression, 
religious  sensibility  throughout   -t^j     jg  my  playes  last  scene.        It   is   interesting    to   note,   m 

here  heavens  appoint/My  pil-  this  connection,  that  when  the 
grimages  last  mile"  Sonnet  13,  sonnet  turns  out  to  be  a  plea  for 
It  is  as  Empson  has  pointed  out  a  certain  mode  of  existence 
in  connection  with  Sonnet  13.  w^'^h  could  extend  beyond  the 
"In   the    first   notion    one    must   fourteen  lines,  as  in  Holy  Son- 

.O..V.    ...   ^..^.^  .,- -        .   collect    one's    mind    to    answer  nets  4,  5,  and   14,  it  is  most  of- 

tion    at    the   exact    moment    of   ^^^^  j^ord  suddenly  "  ten  an  extreme  or  violent  mode, 

death  To  die  at  the  moment  of  j^  j^^.^'  ^^^,  "Holy  Sonnets"  We  do  not  get  the  impression 
prayer  is  better  insurance  for  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  merely  hypo-  from  Donne  that  we  get  from 
salvation  than  to  have  lived  a  ^^etical  con.structions  of  '  the  Herbert  of  a  man  obtaining  a 
pious  life  and  then  be  taken  ^^^^^  ^^  attempts  on  the  part  hfe  long  role.  In  Sonnet  5.  for 
from  life  at  a  weak  moment.  It  ^^  Donne  to  imagine  what  he  example,  Donne  rejects  the 
is  the  attitude  shown  by  Ham-    ^.^^  when  the  event  occurs   cool,  wet  water  as  a  symbol  of 

let  as  he  considers  whether  or  ^^^^'  pictures  Donne  shufHing  repentance,  a  n  d  replaces  it 
not  to  kill  the  praying  Claudius:    nervously    through    old    manu-   with  hot.  dry  fire: 

Tvj^      rr..ahi  T  dn  it  nat    now  'a  is   ''^^'P^^  ^'^C'"^A^^•  proper  state-    p  -^   ^j^^ 

Now  might  1  do  it  pai,  now   a  l^   j^^^^t    while    Christ    waits    pa-  .   .  -^     ' 


the  period  after  his  conversion 
to  the  religious  life,  but  especi- 
ally at  periods  of  illness.  This 
element  was  the  continuing 
consciousness  of  the  impor- 
tance  of  one's  spiritual   condi 


j^syiunB 


And    so    'a 


.......  it-  4        that  so  1  might 

^'''",Uy^^.^"^  ^^i!^'^  ^'"'^  ^^"^  7"^"^   Drowne     mv     world 
itself.    Thus  when  one  reads  in 


with     my 
wee  ping  earnestly. 
Or  wash  it  if  it  must  be  drown'd 
no   more: 


By  KEN  SMITH 

1  know  that  thing  that  set  her  there: 

The  screaming  fury  of  the  times. 

Sewers  overturned  —  tossed  against  her  face 

On  the  old  grey  mop  with  which  she'd  often  paced 

Meticulously,  patiently  —  saying  ancient  prayers; 

Reflecting  on  the  past;  mumbling  crazy  rhymes. 

She  had  no  flag  (her  knees  were  patched 
My  insane  grandma,  never  whole), 
No  flag  to  raise  in  eulogy 
Upon  the  steps  toward  liberty 
(Her  swallowed  fury  neatly  cached 
In  her  old  cookbook  —  in  her  soul). 

Only  this  is  left  her  mind: 
Because  0/  God  within  the  breast 
Soul  though  never  turning  knows 
Paradise  earth  can  stage  no  shows — 
Father's  kisses,  sweet  and  kind — 
Lover's  letters  in  the  chest. 

And  all  this  has  become  her  Hell. 
Dark,  furjous,  raging  at  the  wall, 
She  sings  her  only  song  and  cries  — 
And  this  is  all  that  does  not  die: 
The  recipes;  knitting  in  the  cell; 
The  crazy  cliff  before  the  fall. 


a-praying. 
And   now    I'll    do't 

goes  to  heaven,  "Holy  Sonnet  6": 

And   so  am   1   revenged.      inai  ,pj^-g   j^,    ^^    plaves    last   scene, 

A  "^mit^kifl^mv   father    and  ^   here  heavens  appoint                   3^,^  ^^  it  must  be  burnt!   Alas 

A   villain   kilis  my   lamer,  anu  ^^   pilgrimages  last  mile;   and        .^^.  jj^.^, 

for  that  YY^y  race                                            ^-  ,      .        ,          .     .          .         .  -^ 

I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  vU-  j^j^     ^^^    quickly    runne,    hath 

lain  send  this*  last  pace. 

My  spans  last  inch,  my  minutes 


To  heaven.  (Ill,  iii,  73-78) 
Or,  lest  it  is  protested  that  this 
is  only  a  fabricated  rationaliza- 
tion for  Hamlet's  unwillingness 
to  kill,  there  is  the  speech  of 
the  ghost: 

Thus  was  I  sleeping  by  a  broth- 
er's hand 


latest  point. 
And  gluttonous  death,   will   in 
stantly  unjoynt 


Of  lust  and  envie  have  burnt  it 

heretofore. 
And   made   it   fouler;   Let   their 

flames  retire. 
And   burne  me  O   Lord  with   a 

fiery  zeale 


,.     ,       -         -,         ,  J  1    u   11    Of  thee   and   thy   hou.se,  which 

My  body,  and  soule,  and  I  shall        ^„4u  ;^  ..^4:^«  u....i« 

sleep  a  space. 


one  must  imagine  that  Donne 


doth  in  eating  heale. 
This  is  not   a  condition  a   man 


er's  hand  ^"^  must  imagine  that   iJonne  ^^^^^^j^j  ^u.stain  long,  and  it  is  my 

Of  life    of  crown,  of  queen  at  ly»ng    ^   .*^»s  sickbed,    has   had  contention    that    the    writer    of 

once' dispatched,  « « "?  ^    ^L^^ "..  ^'    approaching  ^        ^^^^^^^  ^-^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  death.     The    "spans    last    inch  ^  h  i  s  would  a  1  s  o  e  x  p  1  a  i  n 

my  sin  «"^  ^^^'^  \^^^  ^^''f  ^^^^'^  ^"^  ^^!'  Donne's  tendency  to  hyperbole 


fourteen    lines    of    the    sonnet. 


Unhouseled.    disappointed,    un-   --     .  j    ^i.         * 

aneied  "a^l"?^"?*"''.  t^'^/T,  to   express  p„^„ful  feeling    A  man  burn 


and  the  frequent  desire  for 
powerful  feeling.  A  man  burn- 
ing with  fiery  zeale  can  be  sure 


mv  head.  ....,^^..^         :,,   ,vr    Vi: — \  ^  oeverai    ui     iin-      n\j 

O,  horrible!    O.  horrible!    most   Purgd  »/  ov.ll,/For  thus  I  leave  „^,   „    ,„^h  ^^    ,2  a„d 

•horrible!  (1,  v.  74-80)  "^'^"^ZlV^'lrVnJr.'JL  •"•'>i"'.V  -pressions  of. 


Donne  has  not  the  time  for  a 


Several    of    the    "Holy    Son- 

15,  are 
admira- 


qurstion,  "What   if  this  present   relevant,  and  dinercnt  ideas  be- 
were    the    worlds    last    night?"   came     more     important     with 


satisfied 
(Continued  on  page  D) 
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Rivers  and  Cities 


probably   liglit 
care   less  for  I 


and 
am 


now.  There  is  only  me  and  the 
river,  and  my  love  object  and 
my  peace.  The  hurt  is  gone, 
the  peace   has  swallowed  it. 

To  be  with  someone  else  and 


(Continued  from  Fronr  Page) 

"Jesus  Christ  1  feel  terrible. 
Jesus  Christ  • 

"It's    really   a    shame.   Stan's 

a  wonderful  boy.  He's  like  a 
brother  to  all  the  «irls  in  the 
dorm  —  except  Mary  Jane  of 
course." 

"How  has  she  l)een  doing  in 
school?" 

"Very  well.  Everyone  likes 
her  She's  a  wonderful  girl. 
And  does  Stan  adore  her. 

"Yes.  I  know.  I  did  too 
once  "  She  looks  at  me  out  of 
sad  cow  eyes. 

"Yes.  well.  Is  there  any 
message?" 

"No — no   message." 

The  door  closes  behind  me. 
I  walk  out  separated  fr(Mn  EH?- 
ni.se  who  drops  away  like  dust. 
We  wjlk  like  this  for  blocks. 
Blocks  of  silence-dense,  thick, 
impenetrable. 

Denise  is  speaking  "I  want 
to  find  a  phoiH'  to  call  George. 
Will  you  take  me  to  the  school 
now'" 

"Oh  Deni.se,  try  to  under- 
stand me  When  that  girl  told 
me  that.  1  felt  horrible,  I  felt 
numb.  sick.  Don't  you  see, 
here  I  am  plotting  little  «ames, 
playing  tricks,  acting,  devising 
a  way  to  impress  her,  a  way 
to  hopefully  make  her  jealous, 
and  she  is  meanwhile  suffering 
a  true  hurt,  can  you  imagine 
how  it  makes  me  feel?" 

She  nods  her  head  slowly. 
Her  eyes  are  wide  open. 

We  walk  another  block  in 
silence.  I  am  feeling  now  a  lit- 
tle compassion  for  her.  She 
has  not  had  such  a  good  time 
after  all 

"Do  you  want  to  see  the 
river?" 

"Yes.  oh  yes,  take  me  to  the 
river."  . 

We   cross    the   street   slowly,    whispermg  m  her  ears. 
In    this   short   while,   this  brief   you.  I  love  you".  A  ■■■" 


I   couldn't 
rid   of   you 


Notes  on  Style  and  Obscenity 

By  RICHARD  JACOBSON 

Previous  "Notes  on  Style  and  Obscenity''  have  defined  obscenity  as  "that  which 
breaks  down  the  necessary  illusion  that  life  is  valuable  a«id  that  the  functions  a  hu- 
man being  performs  in  life  are  necessarily  good  and  right."  What  then  are  some  in* 


yet  be  alone.  Very  strange  how   stances,  in  art  and  in  life,  which  can  serve  as  examples  of  this  obscenity? 


passage    of    time    since    I    left 
Kirkland   Hall    I    have    thought 
so  hard  of  Mary  and  suffered, 
I  think,  so  fiercly  that  I  feel  a 
little  fortified,  a  little  cleansed. 
I    no    longer    see    things    as    if 
looking    up    from    water,    I    am 
instead   looking   down    into   the 
very    depths    of    water,    of    De- 
nise,   of    the    park     bench,    of 
anything   at    all. 
.    .    .   Lying   by   the   Charles   on 
an    Indian    summer    evening. 
The     river     is    dark,     lambent, 
lights  flow  on  it  softly.  Every- 
where   people    are    kissing    by 
the    river.    Here    the    noises    of 
city  diminish    There    is  only  a 
trickle  of  laughter  perhaps,  or 
the  whistle  of  a   moving  train. 
Denise     is    confiding    in    me 
now    She   is  telling   me  of  her 
lost   lover,  of  her  own  private 
unhappiness.    but   I   don't   need 
her    story    for    an    escape    —    I 
need  it  to  show  her   I  can  lis- 
ten,   to   show   her    I    can    listen 
as   well    as   talk,   can    listen    as 
deeply     as    the     river.     In    the 
silence  of  my  listening  a  great 
peace    comes    that    washes    me 
clean    as   sand,    and    leaves    me 
smiling    I  no  longer  need  them 
to    be    happy,    I    have    myself. 
Peace    is    growing    inside    me, 
taking    root    in    my    heart    and 
opening    up    like    a    flower. 
Right  now  I  fee  the  peace  will 
have     some     permanence,     will 
not   leave  me,  will  always  for- 
tify    me.     No     matter     how 
wretched     things    may     be.    no 
matter   how   neurotic   my   com- 
pany I   feel   I  can  fall   into  this 
flower    of    my    peace    and    fall 
asleep   forever  among  the   pet- 
als    Inside    the    flower    of    my- 
self   I    am    singing     To    Denise, 
to     Mary,     to     McCoy,     to     the 
river,  To  anyone  at  all — I   will 
end    all    nigh(s   of   doom    and    I 
will    spread    my    cheer    like    a 
river.    1    will    take    the    clouds 
away    and    give    you    sunlight, 
and    I    will    scrub  your    rectum 
and    purify    your   womb. 
...    At   last    I    am   alone.    And 
what     of    Denise?     Yes    she     is 
here   lying   l)y   my   side   and   as 
I     feel    somewhat    stronger     I 
will    probably    be    kissing    her, 
touching  her,   feeling  her  skin, 
drinking     her     saliva.     And 
though    there    is    no    emotional 
involvement,  it  is  by  no  means 
an    empty    seduction.    Is    it 
wrong    to   try    to   seduce   a    hu- 
man  iK'ing,   to   give   it   physical 
love?    I   would   rather   do    that 
to     Denise    than    to    plan    her 
murder,  or  even  pray  for  her. 
And    if    you    think    that    I'm 
yornng      a«id      cra^y      and      my 
words    are    empty    —    you're 


beautiful     loneliness     can     be 
Ah  yes  now  I  know  why  crazy 
cock  likes  to  t>e  alone  so  much, 
now  I  know  why  the  wind  is 
alone. 

An  extra irdinary  day.  Look- 
ing tMck  into  it  there  are  only 
fragments  —  the  train  ride  — 
meeting  Denise — standing  out- 
side the  college  —  meeting 
Richard — riding  in  the  car — 
r  ying  the  piano  at  Lasalle — 
waiting  for  the  bus  —  eating 
chicken  and  peas  and  bitter 
eclairs  —  making  Denise  paint 
her  face  in  the  White  Tower — 
Kirkland  Hall  and  the  apple 
head  girl,  and  now  lying  by 
the  river  alone  with  Denise. 

But  what  does  this  say  of 
my  memories,  my  feelings,  my 
dreams?  I  remember  thinking 
a  lot  about  my  summer,  but 
not  really  thinking,  more  like 
feeling  it,  I  imagine.  Such  lu- 
cid feelings  I  could  almost 
touch  the  lake,  smell  the 
grove,  in  the  world  of  my 
mind  Abby  was  in  my  arms, 
life   was   lovely   once   more. 

Certainly  I  need  them.  The 
loneliness  will  not  be  perma- 
nent nor  will  the  peace.  And 
not  only  do  I  need  them  but  I 
also  need  the  school  and  all 
its  neurotics,  the  city  with  all 
its  filth,  I  need  the  ineptitude 
and  despair,  embarassment  and 
fear,  the  petty  and  the  grand, 
who  knows,  maybe  a  few  wars 
are   even   necessary? 

A  little  boy  runs  by  us 
whistling.  I  roll  over  laughing 
and  begin  to  kiss  Denise.  We 
are  kissing  and  laughing  in  the 
grass    by    the    river    and    I    am 

'I  love 
wee  bit  of 
a  lie  I  guess,  but  why  not? 
After  all,  romance  is  like  fic- 
tion, and  sometimes  it's  alright 
to  lie  a  little  in  the  interest 
of  the  dooner  truth. 


There  has  been  a  large  number  of  films  in  the  last  five  years — most  of  which, 
mercifully,  have  not  come  to  the  United  States — which  share  these  essentials:  they  are 

Ekiglish;  they 


made  in  Italy  in 
consist  of  episodic  tableaux  un- 
related to  each  other  by  plot; 
succeeding  scenes  show  varia- 
tions on  the  theme  of  the  lurid, 
the  unusual,  the  inverted,  ac- 
tions which  are  clearly  opposed 
to  what  we  conventionally  re- 
gard as  those  of  a  more  or  less 
humane  and  civilized  feeling 
towards  the  world.  The  gros- 
sest of  the  films  of  this  genre 
are  still  titillating  some  minds 
in  Europe:  there  is  a  series 
called  "Nights  of  ...  "  includ- 
ing "Nights  of  America," 
"Nights  of  Europe,"  and  the 
biggest  and  best,  "Nights  of  the 
World,"  which  show  strip 
scenes  and  bizarre  nightclub 
acts  from  various  countries. 
One  which  especially  comes  to 
mind  is  a  scene  from  a  Brazil- 
ian nightclub  act  in  which 
g-stringed  men  and  women, 
playing  cavemen,  rush  from 
the  jungle-set  on  the  stage 
onto  the  floor  between  the 
tables  and  grind  on  each  other's 
stomachs,  sighing,  (in  English) 
"Se-e-e-e-x.  O  s-e-e-e-e-x!" 

Perversity 

Of  the  two  films  which  have 
been  admitted  to  this  country, 
Mondo  Cane  is  clearly  superior  ship  across 
— it  at  least  has  the  more 
definitely  formulated  principle 
that  living  is  crap,  that  human 
life  is  not  worth  the  chemicals 


into  which  a  corpse  rots,  that  Chinese  race,  based  on  their 
faith  is  nothing  short  of  ludi-  alleged  gluttony,  callousness, 
crou.  M.U  M.-*..  the  poarer  »"f  ^-^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

one,  seems  content  with  leav-  elderly  tourists  learning  hula- 
ing  us  to  draw  essentially  the  dancing  in  Hawaii,  and  grand- 
same  conclusions  from  its  series   mothers  exercising  in  Vic  Tan- 


of  episodes  depicting,  among 
others,  the  following  sorts  of 
perversity:  a  homosexual  bar 
in  Paris  featuring  Les-Lee 
("Look  at  him  carefully  girls; 
he  knows  more  about  makeup 
than  any  woman  in  this  thea- 
tre."); upperclassmen  clipping 
the  hair  off  freshmen  at  a  Dutch 
university;  a  barber  cutting  a 
dueling  scar  into  the  cheek  of 


ny's,  to  the  end  of  the  film:  the 
cargoplane  cult.  A  cargoplane 
takes  off  from  a  white  settle- 
ment in  New  Guinea  to  fly  an 
unchanging  route  over  beauti- 
ful and  unexplored  valleys  and 
forests.  Then  at  twilight  we  are 
taken  up  to  a  crest  overlooking 
a  vast  landscape  in  which  for- 
ests stretch  into  the  haze  and 
no  light  shines  over  a  whole 
world  of  mountains.  On  the 
very  top  of  the  hill  in  a  watch- 
tower   sit   a   family  of   natives. 


a  young  Prussian  at  Heidelberg   Nereby  is  the  wooden  model  of 


(dueling  having  been  made  il- 
legal), children  playing  in  a 
Swedish  cemetery  (''The 
Swedes  live  close  to  death. 
Four  of  them  commit  suicide 
every  day.")  Oddly  and 
piquantly  included  among  all 
this  is  an  interracial  party  at 
a  Scandinavian  university 
(with  the  implication  that  mis- 
cegenation is  a  kind  of  perver- 
sity and  therefore  intrinsically 
interesting);  and  also  a  tender 
parting  scene  between  a  pair 
of  Norwegian  lovers,  the  young 
man  to  go  home  and  make 
house,  the  woman  to  pilot  a 
the  North  Atlantic. 
Mondo  Cane,  the  name  of 
which  has  something  to  do 
with  "world"  and  "dog"  (is  it, 
"The  World  is  a  Dog,"  or  "of 
a  Dog"?  In  any  event,  we  can't 


Two  Metaphysical 

By  MARK  KRAMER 

Donne's  Dress 

His  clothing  in  youth  showed  great  deference. 

To  lords  from  whom  Donne  sought  good  reference. 

In  his  years  at  Saint  Paul, 

He  wo.re  collar  and  shawl  , 
And  in  old  age,  the  shroud  was  his  preference. 

Marvell's  Method 

A  poet  great  coyness  employed. 
To  show  his  coy  mistress  the  void, 

Into  which  she  would-drop. 

If  she  chose  not  to  hop. 
Into  bed,  and  by  Marvell  l>e  toyed. 


"//f  '/> 


miss  the  point),  is  much  the 
more  sophisticated  film.  Its  spe- 
cial interest  is  the  exotic  east: 
more  than  a  third  of  the  film 
takes  place  in  New  Guinea, 
while  a  good  deal  is  shot  in 
Singapore,     Hong     Kong,    and 


Nepal.    Three    areas    of    special    let  daily  titillate  our  own  soul 


John  Donne 


page  C) 
passe     the 


being  now 
strange 


(Continued  from 

My     sinnes,     wliich 

Jewes  impiety: 
They   kill'd   once  an  inglorious 

man,  but  I 

Crucified  him  daily, 

glorified. 
Oh    let    mee    then,    his 

love  still  admire: 
Only  expressions  of  admiration 
can  satisfy  Donne's  sins,  so  the 
next  five  lines  and  the  next  son- 
net are  devoted  to  admiration 
of  Christ  and  God. 

Donne  used  the  sonnet  form 
for  what  he  believed  would  be 
his  final  meditations  largely  be- 
cause its  shortness  echoed  the 
"narrow  time"  between  the  mo- 
ment one  sees  death  approach- 
mg«  and  the  moment  it  is  there. 


There  are  several  ways  Donne 
made  the  sonnet  even  more 
compact  than  it  is,  and  these 
will  be  examined  in  the  second 
part  of  this  paper. 

There  is  another  reason  for 
Donne's  choice  of  the  sonnet 
form;  it  is  the  only  form  which 
contains  .such  a  complicated  and 
exigent  set  of  structural  ele- 
ments within  such  a  small 
framework.  Donne's  descrip- 
tion of  himself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  sonnet  5,  "I  am  a  little 
world  made  cunningly /Of  Ele- 
ments, and  an  Angelike 
spright"  in  both  Donne  and  his 
sonnets,    and    the    difficulty    of 


concern  in  this  film  are  canni- 
balism and  food;  the  androgy- 
nous; and  various  ways  of  dy- 
ing. 

Scenes 

The  film  opens  with  a  view 
of  a  woman  suckling  a  pig, 
while  the  narrator  informs  us 
that  "a  mother  who  has  lost 
her  child  is  required  by  the 
custom  of  her  New  Guinea 
tribe  to  suckle  a  young  pig 
which  has  lost  its  mother." 
Soon  afterwards  the  camera 
treats  us  to  the  sight  of  three 
New  Guinea  belles  being  fat- 
tened like  geese — not,  as  we 
are  inclined  to  suspect,  in  order 
to  be  eaten — but  rather  to  be 
ceremonially  led  into  the  hut 
and  l>ed  of  the  chief,  who  turns 
out  to  be  a  skeleton  of  a  man 
himself  There  follows  almost 
immediately  a  scene  of  geese 
being  force-fed  fattening  meal, 
with  no  verbal  comparisons 
required.  Then  we  see  a  con- 
vocation of  cannibals  assem- 
bling for  their  quintennial  feast 
of  pigs  (we  are  only  slighlly 
disappointed  by  the  conven- 
tional nature  of  the  fare,  since 
the  whole  herd  of  swine  is  bat- 
tered to  death  before  our  eyes 
and  roasted,  uneviscerated ). 

In  following  scenes  the  film 
takes  us  to  a  sale  of  snakes 
in    Singapore,    the    inside    of    a 


a  cargoplane.  The  narrator  en- 
lightens us:  thousands  of  ad- 
herents, like  the  ones  hero, 
have  evolved  a  myth  about  the 
cargoplane  they  see  flying  its 
regular  course  in  the  sky.  The 
White  Man  stole  the  plane  from 
the  gods,  who  had  originally 
intended  it  for  the  black  men 
of  New  Guinea.  But  soon  the 
gods  will  restore  to  them  the 
secret  of  flight  and  power  and 
put  life  into  their  pitiful  wood- 
en model. 

Obscenity  and   its  Roots 

The  obscenity  of  the  film  lies 
in  its  disgust  with  man:  not 
just  with  his  cruel  behavior, 
but  in  the  very  decrepitude  of 
his  flesh.  A  human  life,  we  are 
reminded,  is  worth  precious 
little  after  all.  And  our  faith 
is  nothing  more  than  the  empty 
optimism  of  small  children  a 
nugget  of  fool's  gold  which  we 
polish  with  all  the  effort  of 
our  little  worthless  jester's 
hearts. 

I  would  not  keep  such  ob- 
scenity from  our  eyes  or  minds. 
Why  after  all  maintain  our  il- 
lusions? Is  not  knowing  the 
truth  about  man — not  the  mes- 
sage which  the  films  try  to  con- 
vey, but  the  lesson  about  man 
which  willy-nilly  they  give  us 
— is  not  knowing  that  truth 
superior  to  some  blind  Panglos- 
sianism? 

I  think  that  such  works  of 
obscenity  should  not.  and  can 
not  be  put  away  from  sight. 
We  need  the  daily  reminder 
they  provide  about  the  dark 
chambers  inside  us.  It  is  these 
dark  and  cruel  parts  which,  in 
dominating  us.  have  given  us 
much  of  our  history,  most  es- 
pecially the  history  of  the  la.st 
generation,  and  these  same  dull 
areas  of  brutishness  which  we 

s. 


reconciling  or  ordering  them  in  house  where  dying  Chinese  are 
himself,  is  shown  by  the  obvi-  left  as  their  relatives  feast 
ous  tension  between  them  in  the  and  gamble  in  the  streets,  and 
sonnets.  to    unblushing    smears    on    the 


For  the  greatest  moral  chal- 
lenge to  our  generation  is  not 
civil  rights,  or  even  banning 
the  bomb  It  is  how  we  arc  to 
recover  from  the  knowledge 
that  millions  of  people  were 
murdered  by  the  most  scientific 
methods  just  twenty-five  yeirs 
ago.  And  beyond  even  (hat 
horror,  how  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  perpetrators  of 
that  crime,  by  and  large,  were 
"nice  people,"  our  iriends  and 
neighbors,  perhaps  even  our- 
selves.»  It  was  an  investigation 
of  that  to  which  Hannah 
Arendt  dedicated  her  m  u  c  h 
misunderstood  Report  on  the 
Banality  of  Evil. 

No  Ecumenical  Council  can 
absolve  me  of  guilt  in  the  doalh 
of  Jesus.  I  am  guiltv  of  his 
murder,  inasmuch  as  I  would 
kill  him  again — whether  out  of 
greed,  or  cruelty,  or  religions 
zeal,  or— this  above  all — lack 
of  imagination  The  Roman 
soldiers  gambling  over  Jesu.s* 
cloak,  perhaps  struggling  and 
cursmg  as  they  tried  to  fit  his 
emaciated  body  to  the  cross 
the  Nazis  most  efficiently  herd- 
ing people  to  their  death,  (he 
hush  as  one  waits  for  the 
rocket  to  take  off  and  ho[)es 
just  a  bit  that  it  will  explode 
— perhaps  these  dark  stains  in 
our  souls  can  l>e  cleansed  by  a 
growth  in  the  specifically  hu- 
man capacity  of  imagination, 
of  sensitive  intelligence  reach- 
ing out,  and  hence  tenderness. 
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llan  Bogoff 


By  RBNA  FRUCHTER 


Poge  Flv» 


Town  Hall  Preview 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  7,  pianist  llan  Rogoff 
frave  Brandeis  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  program  he  will 
present  in  his  New  York  Town  Hall  debut  this  evening 


Pigs'  Wings  VIII 


.  The  Hypochondriack 


But  a  penny  a  day:  When  things  are  going  well  in  a 
'(April  18).  Mr.  Rogoff,  a  young  Israeli  with  quite  a  bit  of  c<>""t'*y'  ^^  i"  '^  'i^e  for  that  matter,  a  condition  does  not 
experience  performing  abroad,  presented  to  his  Slosberg  P^'^^'^J'  ^^^^  »«w  prevails  in  our  society.  And,  it  prevails 
audience  a   program   of   enjoyable   works   by   Schumann    ^^^^^  "*  ^^^^^  strata  than  in  our  own.  The  satisfactions  of 

Beethoven,  Chopin,  Ben-Chaim,   — — '  o^r  ^Jves  are  not  the  fruition  of  our  efforts,  except  in- 

»nd  Schubert.  as  well  as  deafening.   Next  on   directly.  And  our  efforts,  except  indirectly,  are  not  what 

From    the    first    passages    of   the   program   were  six  Chopin    yield  the  pleasures  of  our  lives.    — — 

the  "Sonata  Op.  22  in  G  Minor,"  Etudes.  Mr.  Rogoff  chose  bet-  This  is  most  obviously  true  2)  All  t*iis  involution  that  is 
by  Robert  Schumann,  it  be-  ter  known  ones,  five  of  which  among  blue  collar  workers,  about  is  helped  along  because 
came  apparent  that  Mr.  Rogoff  (numbers  4,  5,  11,  17,  and  24)  who  toil  etc.  and  maybe  if  they  we  are  not  attached  to  strong 
if  a  piamst  who  has  few  tech-    are   definitely   virtuoso   etudes,    work  for  a  big  outfit,  get  duped   convictions,  political,  philosop- 


hical difficulties,  and  who  uses  He  met  well  the  technical  chal-  into  feeling  that  they  are  part 
Diis  advantage  in  the  choosing  lenges  of  these  five,  and  showed  of  the  massive  effort  to  do  the 
of  his  programs  and  the  execu-  a  certain  poetic  sense,  which  good  work  of  bringing  forth 
lion  of  his  works.  The  Andan-  was  only  partially  expressed  in  the  Product.  Then  they  go 
lino  maintained  throughout  a  the  sixth  etude,  number  19.  The  bowling.  Bowling  is  the  satis- 
certain  youthful  excitement  Ben-Chaim  was  an  interesting  faction  but  it  is  not,  except  in- 
which  held  the  interest  of  the  change  from  the  traditional  directly,  as  I  said,  the  fruition 
audience.  The  Scherzo  of  the  repertoire.  Written  in  the  of  the  '  effort.  Indirectly,  of 
Schumann  Sonata,  on  the  other  1950's  and  based  on  He-  course  it  is,  because  of  money, 
hand,  was  lacking  in  the  sub-  brew  folk  melodies,  this  lively  j  vvill  not  labor  this  point  with 
llety  the  work  deserves.  The  and  playful  sonatina  is  a  com-  examples  from  nearly  all  other 
phrases  were  disconnected,  and  bination  of  modern  harmony  walks  of  life,  excluding,  may- 
there  was  an  overall  lack  of  and  traditional  folktunes.  Mr.  be,  medicine,  maybe  academics 
warmth  and  legato.  The  third  Rogoff  captured  the  spirit  of  depending  on  who  you  are,  a 
movement  (Rondo-Presto)  was  the  work,  and,  keeping  his  f^^  useful  and  ethical  biisi- 
clear  and  alive.  His  perform-  strength  under  control  through-  nesses  which  principally  and 
ance  of  the  movement  might  be  out  much  of  the  work,  main-  ^ot  incidently  make  a  good 
best  termed  "impetuous."  Mr.  tained  a  relaxed  and  composed  product,  and  incidentally,  not 
Rogoff'  understood  the  force  of  atmosphere  in  which  to  express  principally  make  money  doing 
the  work,  and  combined  his  un-  his  interpretive  ideas.  Mr.  Rog-  j^  gj^^j  other  tasks  having  in 
derstanding  with  his  overly  off  concluded  the  program  with  common  that  they  are  pleasura- 
powerful  technique  to  produce  F  r  a  n  z  Schubert  s  "Wanderer  ^le,  not  means  of  access  to 
a  forceful  result.  The  Schu-  Fantasy  Op.  15  in  C  Major,  pleasures  elsewhere 
mann  was  followed  by  Beetho-  He  seems  to  have  determined  .  .  ,  ,'  . 
ven's  "Senate  Op.  90  in  E  how  to  interpret  the  contrasts  i,^')'"'?^-  ^u"^^^'«u  ^"/ 
Minor."  Once  again,  Mr.  Rog-  in  the  work.  He  performed  well  world  to  drive  home  the  point, 
off  to.'^sed  off  the  technical  dif-  the  slow  rich  chord  passages,  ^^oks  like  this:  We  must  worK 
liculties  with  almo.st  no  effort,  and  again  tossed  off  the  loud  m  s  p  e  n  t  salt  mines  lor  a 
He  was  also  able  to  set  up  a  and  fast  portions;  but  there  was  ""^  overly  taxing  and  only 
paltern  of  execution  for  the  little  connection  between  the  f^^^^^^^t  tedious  number  ol 
Iheme  and  recurring  passages  two  extremes.  What  was  lively  hours  each  day;  by  the  w^^y. 
«.f  the  work  —  a  pattern  which  music  was  too  loud  and  too  fast,  ^"o  ^*^^  k)ecause  of  this  work, 
hv  kept  with  consistency.  Un-  and  what  was  slow  and  rich  we  are  supplied  with  a  httle 
fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Rog-  seemed  totally  disconnected  more  things  than  we  need,  and 
off's  performance  of  the  Bee-  from  the  rest  of  the  Fantasy.  our  backs  are  scratched  most 
Ihoven  merely  reinforced  the  Han  Rogoff,  in  general,  is  a  of  the  times  we  desire  them 
impression  created  in  certain  promising  talent  with  a  firm  scratched.  Not  a  bad  life.  Pre- 
passages  of  the  Schumann  that,  technique,  definite  interpretive  tend  tliat  scheniatization  is  a 
ior  him.  every  passage  that  ideas,  and  a  lively  manner,  verbal  coloring  book,  and  fill 
Fhould  approach  "loud"  means  which,  if  he  would  augment  in  the  deUil  to  dramatize  your 
fiving  all  the  strgenth  he  pos-  with  subtlety  and  poetry,  would  own  complairts.  Of  course  ab 
tesses,  a  weakness  which  often  set  him  on  the  road  to  becom- 
makes    his    playing    quite    dull  ing  a  fine  pianist. 


(Continued  on  Page  ti) 
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Bortok^  Chopin 
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Young  Blood' 


Judy  Edelsberg 


straction  is  illegitimate  argu- 
ment, so  everything  is  not  much 
affected  by  such  unhopeful 
views,  and  they  go  away  or 
don't  count.  I  would  not  advise 
advocating  changing  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  organic  and  much  too 
massive,  complicated  and  self 
reinforcing  to  even  think  of 
reforming  it.  But  do  be  careful 
to  personally  get  around  that 
In  spite  of  loose  organization,  disastrous  technical  unhappy  general  state  of  being, 
failures,  and  a  lousy  backjrround  group,  Saturday  night's  !,^  ^^^  '^7'^;i;^rheU''\'or'^^ 
i  irst  annual  "Ohlies  But  (^otxlies"  concert  came  off  rea.son-  '^f^^/^  ton  If  it  dolsn't,  then 
ably  well.  It  featured  the  Coa-sters,  the  Crystals,  Gary  y^^,  y^^y,\.  gotten  around  it  al- 
(U.S.)   Bonds,  and  Barry  Tas.-^ion  ami  the  Remains.  ready. 

The    Coasters    were    sui)erfine,    as    usual.    They    sang       Opinions:  1)  Sometimes  peo- 

^.    .      ^.         ■  e         ... pie  don't  state,  or  worse  don't 

their    biggest  songs;    Searchin  ,    persuaded    to    appear    onstage    even    formulate    original    opin- 

Poision  Ivy,  Charlie  Brown,  etc.    (it     was     never      made      clear    j^ns,  which   are   manifestations 

Their       routine        which   which).  of  a  unique  identity,  for  fear  of 

Another     thing     which     was    meeting    e<iuivocation    and     of 
(Continued  on  page  7)  being  put  on  shakey  grounds. 


The  Cool  World 


By  SrSAN  DIAMONDSTONE 

"The  Cool   World"  is  a  film  between   the  genres  of 
film  as  art  form  and  film  as  a  commercial  venture.  It  was 
made  to  be  shown   before   both   i>opular  and   art   theatre 
since   the   days   of   their   audiences,  to  communicate  with  both  the  highly  literate, 

hich    ad-   ii"tJ  <^e  bighly  illiterate  man. 


came  at  the  end  of  a  dragging 
fihow,  was  a  strange  mixture 
©f  vaudeville  and  sophisticated 
rock  and  roll.  An  unusual  as- 
pect of  this  group  is  that  every- 
one in  it  can  lead,  and  does. 
Since  each  lead  has  a  different 
sound,  the  group  has  a  variety 
of  approaches  at  its  disposal. 
The  Coasters'  singular  style, 
however,  persists  throughout. 
It  has  been  modernized  some- 
whi 
top  hits. 

verseTy  aff^te<l"ti)ei^  perform-  The  film  is  most  successful  in  its  exploitation  of  the 
ance  was  the  bad  accompimi-  technical  possibilities  of  the  —  -  —  -  ; 
ment  of  (Randy  and)  the  Soul  medium;  in  creating  form  and  jazz,  shots  of  children  playing 
Survivors  As  their  soloists  in  merging  form  into  content,  in  the  streets,  and  narrative 
could  not  even  follow  the  chord  Shirley  Clarke  uses  the  juxta-  shots  —  and  combines  them, 
changes  of  the  songs,  they  were  position  of  visual  and  (multi-  sometimes  with  sound  disasso- 
the  one  blatantly  poor  choice  pie)  audile  tracks,  both  to  (Continued  on  page  7) 
in  the  programming  of  the  create  a  jazz  rhythm  through 
f^how.  But  not  only  did  they  the  film  and  as  a  way  of  delin- 
accompany  the  vmal  groups;  ing  form  as  content.  Sometimes 
they  were  also  used,  along  with  two  and  three  audile  tracks 
"WBZ  disk  jockey  Dick  Som-  run  simultaneously,  not  as 
mers  as  filler  for  the  long  background,  but  rather  as  col- 
periods  of  time  during  which  lage  with  the  visual  image.  She 
the  headlining  groups  could  takes  her  elements  —-a  news- 
either  not   be  found  or  not  be  cast,    slum    sounds,    dialogue, 
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CHARLESBANK 

DELI  and  RESTAURANT 

NEAR   THE   COOP 

NEW  YORK  STYLE  SANDWICHES 

SAVE   MONEY   WITH   $5.00   MEAL  TICKETS 

Open   Till   Midniskt   7   D«ys  •   Week 

Toke   Out   Senrice   Avttiiokle 


1.  Canting  your  riches? 
That's  a  laugh. 


2.  How  su? 


The  way  I  figure  It,  1  catt 
har«lly  Mfloril  to  wake  vp 
toiiHwruw  momiff^. 


3. 1  thought  you  were  loatled. 

I  have  exactly  a  dollar 
thirty-two  arwl  three  pages 
of  grccD  stamps. 


4.  Call  your  dad.  lie  always 
coines  through. 

Not  sinre  he  foiin<l  out 
alM>iit  that  pair  of  4-]<-phaa» 
tusks  I  bought  for  $1U8.50.^ 


5.  Didn't  you  tell  him  tuskf 
were  in? 

lie  told  me  I'd  have  to 
df>mon.Mrate  a  more  sen.^ihlc 
attitude  toward  money  before 
he'd  xhell  out  anything 
above  the  subsistence  leveL 


6.  That's  no  problem.  Next  tim« 
you  get  some  <lough,  get 
yoursrif  a  living  Insurance 
polity  from  Kquitable. 
It's  one  of  the  most  sensible 
things  you  can  do  with  your 
money.  It  guarantees  s«t  u- 
rity  for  your  family,  builds 
cash  values  you  can  always 
use,  and  by  getting  it  now, 
when  you're  young, 
you  pay  less. 

I'lldoitI  But  don't  tell  dad 
about  tny  ucw  stufled 
alligator. 


For  Information  about  Living  Insurance,  see  I'hr  M.m  from  Fqnitablo,'' 
For    information   about    career  opportwnitjcs   at    F-<jiiJtable,   see   your 
Placement    OHicer,    or    write    to    Kdw.ird    D.    McDougal,    Manager, 
Manpower   Development   Division. 

The  EQUITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  Stated 

Muiue  Uilive:  1253  Ave.  o»  th^  Amincas.  Nc-w    »ork,  ^    V.    luuiy     *:,  fc-.^ujlable  IV^ttS 
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Lodge  on  Vietnam 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

World  opinion  was  the  for- 
mer ambassador's  final  justifi- 
cation. He  decried  the  "belief 
that  security  can  be  attained  by 
throwing  small  steaks  to  the 
wolves,"  and  instead  urged  his 
audience  to  heed  Winston 
Churchill's  "we  arm  to  parley." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Lodge 
shifted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Viet  Cong.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  Hanoi  government  ap- 
peared to  be  in  charge  of  its 
Viet  Cong  forces,  although  they 
are  always  backed  by  the  Red 
Chinese. 

The  former  ambassador  esti- 
mated that  85%  of  the  Viet 
Cong  fought  out  of  fear  of  the 
terrorists;  the  remaining  15%, 
out  of  rebellion  against  the 
chain  of  so-called  German, 
French,  and  American  domina- 
tion. He  did  not  attribute  any 
motivation  to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
regime.  In  the  only  provocative 
question  posed  by  the  audience. 
Professor  Donald  Hindley  asked 
how  "the  extreme,  positive 
motivation  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese peasants  to  fight  for  the 
Viet  Cong"  could  be  explained. 
The    reply    gave    two    reasons: 

1)  "the    very    capable    leader- 
ship of  Northern  officers,"  and 

2)  indoctrination. 

Here  Mr.  Lodge  reasserted 
that  if  terrorism  could  be  elimi- 
nated, the  Viet  Cong  would  be 
broken.  He  contended  that  in 
an  average  hamlet  there  were 
minorities  for  South  Viet  Nam, 
for  the  Viet  Cong,  and  "a  large, 
neutral  majority  hoping  to  duck 
both." 

The  Presidential  Advisor 
chose  to  elaborate  on  this  issue 
of  South  Vietnamese  apathy. 
The  tropics'  abundant  food  and 
warmth  make  permanent  shel- 
ters unnecessary,  encouraging 
nomadcsin.  The  Conf ucianist 
philosophy  encourages  an  an- 
cestor, thus  family,  worship 
which  precludes  a  sense  of  loy- 
alty to  the  state.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Lodge  concludes,  the  South 
Vietnamese  is  a  good  soldier 
and  is  loyal  to  his  unit,  yet  he 
lacks  a  strong  national  disci- 
pline. This  is  also  to  explain, 
partly,  the  history  of  factional- 
ism in  Saigon,  governments  in 
the  coup  tradition  of  South  Viet 
Nam. 


Mr.  Lodge  then  moved  on  to 
his  third  area:  non-military 
U.S.  efforts  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
His  theme  was  "there  is  no 
quick,  easy  or  non-military  so- 
lution." He  proferred  instead 
extension  of  the  technical  aid 
nrogram  now  operated  in  South 
Viet  Nam  which  includes 
American-run  hospitals,  the  ed- 
ucation of  South  Vietnamese 
students  in  the  U.S.,  and,  yes, 
he  even  used  the  very  words, 
"possibly  a  Marshall  Plan  for 
Southeast  Asia."  He  also  advo- 
cated stepping-up  the  South 
Vietnamese  counter  subversion 
program. 

The  speaker  defended  Amer- 
ican planes'  attacks  on  North 
Vietnamese  territory  as  "wise 
and  courageous  retaliations" 
proving  our  right  to  be  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  He  added  that  "it 
would  be  unfair  to  allow  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  use  what 
they  excel  in  [i.e.  terrorism] 
while  we  cannot  use  what  we 
excel  in,  air  and  naval  power." 

The  speaker  summarized  his 
analysis  with  a  reassertion  of 
his  earlier  statements  that 
South  Viet  Nam  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  "For  South 
Viet  Nam  to  go  to  the  confer- 
ence table  now,  with  a  large 
fifth  column  on  its  soil  would 
be  unthinkable  by  any  nation 
in  the  West."  He  also  rejected 
neutralism  as  a  solution,  term- 
ing neutralism,  without  en- 
forcement, the  same  as  sur- 
render. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  con- 
cluded with  a  plea  for  support 
for  what  was  the  administra- 
tion policy  at  the  time.  "Stale- 
mate is  better  than  defeat";  it 
is  "not  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion to  panic  or  get  desperate 
because  there  is  no  easy  mili- 
tary solution";  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  need  not  lose." 


Letters 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

The  Maids,  which  not  only  was 
poorly  written,  but  which  also 
betrayed  the  reviewer's  com- 
plete misinterpretation  of  the 
play. 

What  T  request  is  that  you 
publish  below  my  original  re- 
view of  "Hi  Charlie,"  written 
on  the  basis  of  my  having  at- 
tended two  performances  (after 
submitting  the  review,  I  also 
attended  the  third).  I  have  not 
changed  my  wording  or  my 
opinions. 

Jon  HoflTman,  '67 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Hoff- 
man asked  to  reinew  FRED,  as 
did  Mr.  Sher.  The  editors  felt 
that  Mr.  Sher's  review  was  far 
more  coherently  and  intelli- 
gently wrought.  Mr.  Hoffman's 
review  relied  on  vague  adjec- 
tives while  Mr.  Sher  cited  con- 
crete examples.  Mr.  Hoffman 
rambled,  while  Mr.  Sher's  style 
was  clear  and  easy  to  follow. 
So  much   for  form  or  "style." 

As  for  his  content,  it  is  true 
that  Mr.  Sher's  revieiv  was  pre- 
ferred on  this  basis  as  well.  Mr. 
Sher's  review  was  a  more  com- 
prehensive report  of  the  show 
than  Mr.  Hoffman's.  It  is  not 
Mr.  Hoffman's  ''opinions"  to 
which  we  object:  it's  just  that 
his  "ivording"  could  use  a  bit 
of  work, 

P.S. 


Left  Wing 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

This  observer's  impression  of 
the  numerous  protests  and 
demonstrations  is  that  they  ac- 
complish very  little  if  any- 
thing. We  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  there  was  a  large 
segment  of  Americans  who 
wanted  the  President  to  act 
more  strongly.  Rather,  it  is  our 
feeling  that  student  demonstra- 
tions have  been  overused  to  the 
extent  that  people  can  con- 
sider the  demonstrators  "Com- 
munists," '  "beatniks,"  and 
"perverts,"  which  they  ob- 
viously are  not.  Rather  than 
educating  the  vast  masses  of 
Americans  to  the  worthiness  of 
their  arguments,  most  leftists 
have  succeeded  in  solidifying 
their  own  ranks  while  main- 
taining the  old  antagonisms  to 
their  movement. 

One  senses  a  futility  in  the 
left-wing  movement.  The 
movement  desires  changes  that 
it  cannot  institute,  dianges  that 
must  be  made  in  Washington. 
As  opposed  to  the  civil  rights 
fight,  American  foreign  policy 
cannot  be  attacked  on  the  local 
level.  There  seems  to  be  little 
concrete  action  that  can  be 
taken.  As  a  result,  the  student 
who  feels  so  strongly  about 
existing  injustices  and  wants 
to    do    something    about    them. 


Hypo 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
hie,  or  social,  that  will  focus 
attention  warmly  anywhere 
but  on  our  own  familiar,  home- 
like, safe  and  attractive  selves. 
It  is  the  old  rag,  "If  I  don't 
fend  for  myself,  who  will?" 
turned  cashy  for  want  of  any- 
thing to  fend  for. 

3)  Is  it  better  to  meet  the 
world  by  accumulating  copious 
knowledge  with  which  to  deal 
with  it,  or  by  insulating  one- 
self from  perceiving  occasions 
which  are  too  hard  to  handle? 
We  all  compromise  and  do 
both. 

4)  Banality  is  a  useful  tool. 
If  you  see  what  someone  is 
doing,  and  you  make  the  most 
banal  summary  of  that  activity 
possible,  you  are  likely  to  have 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and 
cashed  in  a  winning  ticket. 
Frequently  the  emotional  load 
of  a  situation  obscures  the  ap- 
propriate banality. 

has  no  mode  of  action  available 
except  demonstrating,  petition- 
ing, and  name-calling.  In  short, 
concern,  except  in  the  civil 
rights  movement,  has  not  been 
translated  into  constructive  ac- 
tion. 


Philodelphio  Pediotricion  desires 
to  exchonge  houses  July  65-June 
66.  WANTED:  Fomily  residence 
n  e  o  r  or  within  commuting  dis- 
tonce  of  Children's  Medicol  Cen- 
ter, boston.  AVAILABLE  3-story 
Philo.  home  neor  Univ.  of  Po., 
quiet  street,  good  area  for  chil- 
dren. Contact  by  April  15:  W.  W. 
Miller,  MD,  4215  Regent  St., 
Philo..  Po. 


rXIVERSITY     Mc(;iLL 

Montreol,  Canodo 

ECOLE  FRANCAISE  D'ETE:  30  juin-ll  aout  1965. 

Cours  de  langue  e»  de  litteroture.    NOUVELLE  SECTION   DE  CIVILISATION. 
Possibilifre  de  preporer  un  M.A. 

NOMBREUX  PROFESSEURS  INVITES  des  grondes  universites  francoises  ef  nord- 
americoines,  residont  o  la  Cite  universitoire  ovec  les  etudiants  et  dirigeonf  les  octiv- 
ites  porascolaires. 

Solles  de  cours  climatisees.  Loborotoire  de  longues  tres  moderne.  Pour  renseigne- 
ments  ecrire  o  Mile  J.  Solliec,  Secretaire. 


This  Is  The 
War  In  Viet  Nam 


We  Support  the  April  17th 

March  on  Washington  to 
End  the  War  in  Viet  Nam 


Boston  University 

R.  S.  COHEN — Physics 
PAUL  K.  DEATS.  JR.— Theology 
REV.  WILLIAM  ENGLAND— Theology 
FRANK  GIESE — Romonce  Languages 
ROBERT  H.  HAMILL— Theology 
JOHN  LAVELY— Philosophy 
LOUIS  LOWY — Social  Work 
MRS.  INGE  S.  MARCUSE— French 
ARMAND  SIEGEL — Physics 
MARX  WATOSKY— Philosophy 
HOWARD  ZINN— Government 


Horvord 


Brondeis 

LEWIS  COSER— Sociology 
HERMAN  EPSTEIN — Biology 
GORDON  FELLMAN — Sociology 
ALLEN  GROSSMAN— English 
DAVID  KAPLAN— Anthropology 
HEINZ  LUBASZ— History 
ROBERT  MANNERS — Anthropology 
HERBERT  MARCUSE— Politics 
NORBETT  MINTZ— Psychology 
BENSON  SALER — Anthropology 
MORRIS  SCHWARTZ — Sociology 
PHILIP  SLATER— Sociology 
BERNARD  SOBEL— Sociology 
MAURICE  STCIN — Sociology 
MAURICE  SUSSMAN— Biology 
EUGENE  WALTER— Sociology 
ALEX  WEINGROD— Anthropology 
ROBERT  WEISS — Sociology 
JOSEPH  ZELAN — Sociology 
IRVING  ZOLA— Sociology 

For  further  informotion  contact:  Peter  Hirshfield.  899-1143;  Jone  Smith,  893-9629 


Simmons 


H.  D.  AIKEN,  Philosophy 

BARRINGTON  MOORE— Social  Studies 

EVERETT  MENDELSOHN— History  of 
Science 

FRANK  MOORE  CROSS.  JR.— Neor  Eostern 

Longuoges  and  Literatures 
DONALD  FLEMING— History 
MRS.  MARK  DEWOLFE  HOWE 
H.  STUART  HUGHES— History 
ALEX  INKELES— Social  Relations 
ALVIN  PLANTINGA— Philosophy 
EZRA  VOGEL — Chinese  Regional  Studies 
GEORGE  WALD — Biology 


FREDERICK  ANDERSON 
TILDEN  EDELSTEIN 
JOSEPH  LEVERICH 
SUMNER  ROSEN 
WYLIE  SYPHER 

MIT 

WARREN  AMBROSE — Mothemotics 
STEPHEN  CHOROVER— Psychology 
CYRUS  LEVINTHAL— Biology 
SALVADOR  LURIA — Biology 
HILARY  PUTNAM— Philosophy 


Young  Blood  CoolWorld' 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

never  clarified  was  who  was 
more  embarassed  —  Dick  Sum- 
mers or  the  audience.  His  pat- 
ter was  silly  and  the  audience 
responded  in  kind. 

The  other  group,  besides  the 
Coasters,  whose  performance 
was  not  demolished  by  the  Soul 
Survivors,  was  the  Crystals, 
who  held  their  own  (and  Shook 
it).  Even  their  act,  however, 
'which  is  inherently  great,  was 
somewhat  dimmed  by  the  bad 
lighting.  Here  is  a  group  for 
which  visual  effect  is  import- 
ant, if  not  essential.  Thus  the 
non-dramatic  lighting  was  a 
great  distraction.  The  Crystals 
did  their  own  songs.  Da  Doo 
Ron  Ron,  He's  a  Rebel,  and 
Then  He  Kissed  Me.  They  did 
a  mediocre  job  on  Twist  and 
Shout  (as  has  every  group  since 
the  Isley  Brothers),  concentrat- 
primarily  on  the  twist  end  of  it. 

Gary  (U.S.)  Bonds,  who 
used  to  be  big  stuff,  came  on 
strong,  weakened  quickly,  and 
petered  out,  all  within  15  min- 
utes. While  on  stage,  he  tried 
a  little  audience  participation, 
flexed  his  muscles,  and  sang 
his  famous  Quarter  to  3  and 
School  i3  Out. 

The  unannounced  attraction 
was  a  Boston  University  quin- 
tet. Barry  Tassion  and  the  Re- 
mains. Their  "orduroy  con- 
trasted nicely  with  the  gold 
lame  pants  of  the  Crystals  and 
ihc  glossy  blue  siiits  of  the 
Coasters.  The  Romains  are 
straight  out  of  the  Rolling 
Stones.  They  .nd  a  good  and 
stentorian  All  *>ay  Long.  You 
Really  Got  Me,  and  Don't 
Bother  Me. 


POSITION   WANTED 
AT   HOME 

Copoble  typist,  experienced  the- 
sis work.  Work  neotly  and  reo- 
sonobly  done.    TW  4-0086. 


New 

Christy 

Minstrels 

Sat.  May  29 
Sun.  May  30 

ofr   8:15   P.M. 

Moil    Orders    Now? 
Tickets   $5.00,   $4.00 

North  Shore 

Music  Theatre 

Route  128,  Exit  19 

Box   62, 

Beverly,  Moss.  01915 


For  on  odvonce  onnouncement 
of  our  regulor  summer  progrom 
o(  hit  musicols  write  todoy. 


Hart's 
Diner 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
ciated  from  visual  image,  some- 
times as  straight  film  narrative, 
as  train  of  thought,  to  create 
this  organic  form-content  film. 
The  extent  to  which  form 
becomes  content  is  partly  due 
to  the  starkness  of  the  Harlem 
environment  in  which  it  is 
filmed,  partly  to  the  nature  of 

the  story  itself,  and  largely  to 
the  perspective  in  which  Miss 
Clarke  sets  it.  She  treats 
her  characters  with  the  same 
"cool"  perspective  they  use  to 
isolate  themselves  from  their 
world;  the  kind  of  thought  that 
seems  to  regard  the  self  as  an 
object,  that  understates  obser- 
vation and  emotion  as  a  protec- 
tion from  confrontation  with 
the  ugly  intensity  of  slum  ex- 
istence. 

There  are  two  important 
problems  associated  with  the 
handling  and  nature  of  con- 
tent, which  prevent  it  from 
holding  up  to  the  level  of 
form.  First  there  are  certain 
limitations  inherent  in  dealing 
with  a  story  on  a  Negro  slum 
which  are  difficult  to  over- 
come. "The  Cool  World"  is  a 
penetrating,  and  in  many  ways 
a  powerful  story  of  unchildren 
playing  children's  games,  and 
using    adult    ploys    and    chil- 


dren's guile — for  keepsie's.  Yet 
the  forces  nH)ving  now  about 
the  Negro,  the  very  context  of 
our  society  turn  what  should 
be  drama  into  document — and 
document  cannot  hold  its  own 
against  the  power  of  the  form 
of  this  film.  The  film  tends  too 
much  to  seem  to  be  a  portrait  of 
the  Negro  slum  prepared  for  the 
perusal  of  a  white  liberal  mid- 
dleclass  which  is  becoming 
both  satiated  with  and  fright- 
ened by  the  tale  of  the  emer- 
gence of  our  little  black  broth- 
ers. Even  without  the  prejudices 
of  our  society  at  play,  the 
focus  of  the  problem  is  socio- 
logical rather  than  dramatic. 
The  n  a  t  u  r  e  of  the  dramatic 
construction  and  some  of  this 
documentary  quality  is  height- 
ened by  the  the  uses  of  form 
with  respect  to  dramatic  de- 
velopment. This  is  especially 
true  of  the  scenes  which  tried 
to  create  a  sense  of  what  the 
Harlem  environment  is  like. 
These  were  attempts  to  make 
creative    use    of    form    as   con- 


tent. Some  of  the  shots  are 
street  shots,  some  are  shots  of 
the  characters.  But  the  societal 
context  inr^poses  a  docunfH?ntary 
quality  on  them;  the  film  in 
short,  is  not  able  to  escape  from 
the  hot  world. 


FOII  KALK 

UAVING  STATE 

Frominghom  —  Immocuiote  7- 
room  brick  front  ronch.  Vx  ocre 
¥f«od«d  lot,  potio,  foroge,  firc- 
pl«c«d  liv.  ffwi.,  1 V^  hm*hm,  got 
lM»«t,  2  Mr  coMdit««««rt.  P«neHed 
ploy  room,  woNi-in  ce^r  cloaet, 
broodtoom.  Mony  extros.  Must 
be  seen.    $24,500.    TW  90941. 


FOR 


i  m 


OverliMd   gorogc  door.     $25.00. 
TW  9-0941 


DAN'S  ESSO  SERVICE  CENTER 


(Isso) 

570  SuolH   ST. 


"Specialists  in  Motor 

Ttme-Up" 
COMPLETE   SERVICE   & 

ACCESSORIES 

TUNE-UP,    REPAIR   It 

ROAD  SERVICE 

NEXT    TO   THE   COOP 

893-9332  WALTHAV 


UTU 

you 

wMivr'i 


COUNSELLORS 

COLLEGE 

JUNIORS 

orHKHER 


Lorge,  well -estobli shed 
CO -educational  comps 
with  a  fine  Jewish  cul- 
turol  program.  80  railes 
from  New  York  City. 


Good  salaries.  Pleosont 
working  conditions.  Ma- 
ture   staff    associations. 


WRITE 

Cejwin  Camps 

31    Union   Squore   West 
New  York  3,  New  York 


RADAR  THAT  SEES  LIKE  A  FROG 


If  you  intend  to  take  up  any  branch  of 
communications  as  a  career,  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics  is  a  good  place 
to  start.  Information  is  available  from 
your  Placement  Director.  Or  obtain  de- 
tails by  writing  to  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics  Laboratories,  730  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

GEE 

GENERALTELEPHONE&  ELECTRONICS1 

m  TWRO  AVl,llV.  m\1  •  CI4£  SU85IOIARIIS.  Gtnetal  hkfiwm  OpiiaiiAt  Cov  m  33  sutts  •  6141  l*to(iu»w  •  CT»l  Inutwuonil  •  6ent.il  letephom  dmw>i  U.  •  Aimimk  l»iti«  •  Lwk-n  imi.<  •  S»»«n«  IIkv< 


Now  there's  a  new  radar  system  which, 
like  the  frog,  can  see  everywhere  with- 
out motion.  It  does  three  jobs  simul- 
taneously: searches  the  entire  sky  for 
missiles,  pinpoints  the  location  of  tar- 
gets already  spotted,  and  sorts  out  real 
missiles  from  decoys.  All  in  less  time 
♦han  it  takes  to  blink  an  eye. 

It's  done  by  steering  the  radar  beam 


electronically,  and  is  the  result  of  de- 
velopment work  for  missile  defense  by 
the  scientists  of  a  GT&E  subsidiary. 

Producing  a  radar  system  as  versa- 
tile as  this  is  the  result  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  research  by  the 
GT&E  family  of  subsidiaries  — research 
that  stands  as  our  solid  base  for  future 
growth. 
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Poge  Eight 


THE     JUSTICE 


April  13,  1965 


I 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


Rumor  Has  It 


Pete  Weiner 


The  rumors  regarding  a  new  basketball  coach  here  at 
Brandeis  have  been  rampant  since  the  Judges'  five  dropped 
their  21st  consecutive  game.  The  name  of  the  Celtic  star, 
K.  C.  Jones,  has  been  prominent,  both  in  the  papers  and 
around  the  Brandeis  campus,  as** 
a  prospective  coach. 

Administrative  authorities 
have  been  quick  to  deny  ti\e 
story  that  appeared  in  the  April 
1st  edition  of  The  Washington 
Post  that  K  C.  Jones  will  be- 
come the  head  coach  at  Bran- 
deis. Byron  Roberts,  a  staff 
writer  of  The  Post,  stated  that 
Jones  will  play  one  more  year 
with  the  Celtics  before  coming 
to    Brandeis. 

But  Mr.  Irv  OUn,  director  of 
athletics  and  current  basket- 
ball coach,  emphatically  den- 
ied the  story.  Olin  said,  "At 
this  moment  (April  7),  there  is 
truth    to    the   story."    Dean 


no 

Kermit  Morrissey  offered  a 
similar  comment,  stating:  "As 
of  now,  there  is  nothing  defini- 
tive to  the  story."  Morrissey 
added  an  "emphatic  no"   as  to 

the  validity  of  the  story  of 
April  7th. 

Morrissey's  only  other  re- 
mark on  liio  story  and  Uie  ath- 
letic situation  at  Brandeis  was 
trtiat  "Brandeis  will  have  an 
announcement  on  intercollegi- 
ate basketball  before  the  end 
of  the  month  of  April." 


In  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Brandeis  basketball 
and  the  individuals  concerned, 
I  will  reserve  comment  until 
after  the  finals  of  the  National 
Basketball  Association  Play- 
offs —  towards  the  end  of 
April. 

Here   and  There 

Next  year's  basketball  sche- 
dule is  ready  —  21  games  and 
two  trips  to  New  York.  The 
Judges  will  take  on  LIU,  Hun- 
ter, Pace,  Brown.  Bowdoin, 
and  holdovers  from  this  year. 
Gone  are  Boston  College, 
Rhode  Island,  St.  Michael's  and 
Kings  Point. 

As  for  the  spring  sports,  the 
picture  is  extremely  bright.  We 
may  have  a  winner  yet  —  best 
bets  are  the  tennis  and  base- 
ball teams. 

Once  again  I  will  venture 
my  major  league  picks  —  The 
Yankees  and  the  Phillies.  And 
the  Mets  might  even  make 
ninth.  The  Red  Sox  have  the 
potential  for  eighth  while  the 
Chisox  and  the  Cards  and  Reds 
might  make  a  fight  of  it  in 
their    respective    leagues. 

I  was  also  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  end  of  a  fine  career  as 
Hot  Rod  Kanehl  has  retired. 
Kanehl  was,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est Met  of  them  all. 


Brandeis  Netman  Fall 
To  Holy  Cross,  5^4 

Hy  UUAULIO  E.  BAEZA 

After  winning  four  of  six  singles  matches  the  Bran- 
deis tennis  team  dropped  all  three  doubles  and  lost  its 
opening  match  to  Holy  Cross  on  Saturday,  5-4.  The  high- 
light of  the  day  was  the  victory 


Lose  to  BC.  Northeastern 


fudg^ 


es   Top 


Stonehill,  Middlebury 


t* 


By  STEVE  GOLDSTEIN 

With  senior  left-hander  Fred  Marden  doing  yoeman's  work  on  the  pitcher's  mound, 
the  baseball  team  opened  the  1965  season  by  spliting  four  games,  beating  Stonehill  and 
Middlebury  while  losing  to  Northeastern  and  a  strong  Boston  College  "A. 

Marden,  who  was  hampered* 
by  a  sore  arm  most  of  last  sea- 
son, picked  up  both  of  the  vic- 
tories including  a  sparkling 
two-hit,  13  strikeout  perform- 
ance against  Middlebury.  The 
other  victory  came  in  the 
squad's  abbreviated  seven-in- 
ning opener,  a  5-4  victory  over 
Stonehill. 

Sophomore  Jim  Boyce  got 
the  starting  nod  from  Coach 
John  Hughes  in  the  team's 
opening  game.  The  righthander 
responded  with  four  fine  in- 
nings as  he  spread  out  three 
singles  and  yielded  only  two 
unearned  runs.  Rather  than 
risk  any  arm  trouble  for  Boyce 
on  the  cold  afternoon,  Hughes 
removed  him  in  the  fifth  with 
the  Judges  trailing  2-1. 

But  Stonehill,  taking  advan- 
tage of  two  walks,  quickly 
jumped  on  his  successor  Mar- 
den for  two  runs  to  lead  4-1, 
going  into  the  sixth.  Here 
Stonehill  starter  Frank  Mc- 
Guire  ran  into  control  trouble 
as  he  walked  both  freshman 
George  Frost  and  first-sacker 
Gene  McDonald  with  two  outs. 
Marden  then  sent  Frost  home 
with  a  signle  to  right  to  nairrow 
the  margin  to  4-2.  Dave  Rand 
then  lifted  a  towering  pop-up 
between  home  and  the  pitcher's 
mound  which  fell  untouched  in 
a  mix-up.  McDonald  and  Mar- 
den, who  were  both  running 
with  two  out,  scored  easily. 
Rand  meanwhile  wound  up  at 
third,  getting  credit  for  what 
might  have  been  the  shortest 
double  in  Brandeis  history. 

With  the  score  tied,  the 
Judges  won  the  game  in  the 
seventh  when  Stonehill  pitcher 
Elton  Raw  ley  walked  Bob 
Plunkett  with  the  bases  loaded, 
scoring  Eric  Epstein.  The  run 
gave  Brandeis  a  5-4  lead  which 
Marden  preserved  by  fanning 
two  of  the  last  three  batters. 


\ 


ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEEK 
Fred  Marden  owns  Judges'  two 
victories. 

All  told,  he  struck  out  eight  in 
his  three  inning  relief  stint. 
Lose  to  BC 

Against  Boston  College,  it 
was  a  different  story  as  the 
Eagles  gained  a  10-0  victory 
over  the  Judges.  Larry  Lessard 
started  for  Brandeis  and  was 
plagued  by  bases  on  balls  and 
errors.  BC  picked  up  three  runs 
in  the  second  on  a  homer  by 
Frank  DeFelice  and  added  five 
more  in  the  fourth  to  put  the 
game  out  of  the  Judges'  reach. 
Both  Plunkett,  the  Judges'  sec- 
ond baseman,  and  Marden  had 
two  hits  for  Brandeis. 

Amidst  a  fine  crowd  abetted 
by  some  100  orphans,  the 
Judges  split  a  morning-after- 
noon doubeheader  on  Saturday, 
losing  to  Northeastern,  10-4, 
and  edging  Middlebury,  4-3. 

Gene    McDonald,    ordinarily 


the    squad's    first    baseman, 
started    against    Northeastern 
and  Marden  faced  Middlebury, 
the    defending    Vermont    State 
champs. 

McDonald  got  off  to  a  shaky 
start,  yielding  eight  runs  in  the 
first  two  innings.  As  a  result, 
the  Judges  were  never  really 
in  the  ball  game. 

In  the  afternoon  game,  the 
story  was  almost  all  Mr  Mar- 
den. The  lefthander,  backed  up 
by  fine  support,  had  a  no-hitter 
going  into  the  ninth.  Doubles 
by  Steve  Firestone  and  Dale 
Smith  stopped  the  no-hitter,  but 
it  didn't  prevent  him  from  get- 
ting his  second  victory  of  the 
young  season.  Marden  and 
Plunkett  led  an  eight-hit  as- 
sault on  Middlebury  pitcher 
Tom  Clark  with  two  hits  apiece 
and  George  Frost  knocked  in 
two  runs  for  the  Judges. 


BANKS 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 

MEL  MEZZONE,  Prop. 

Main  ot  South 
TW  3-9405 


by  Freshman  Bernie  Rous  of 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  in  his 
singles  debut.  Playing  in  the 
number  two  singles  spot,  Rous 
and  his  big  serve  won  handily, 
6-4,  6-1.  In  first  singles,  Dave 
Gerstel  of  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, played  scintillating  ten- 
nis in  capturing  his  match 
10-8,  6-4. 

Playing  at  number  three  was 
Gerry  Katz  of  West  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  a  speedster  of 
Freshman  basketball  fame. 
Katz  was  not  his  usual  plucky 
self  on  the  courts  Saturday; 
rather  he  was  somewhat  list- 
less in  losmg,  8-6,  6-2.  Nor  did 
Hicksville's  Mike  Seltz  ex'hibit 
the  kind  of  spark  and  consis- 
tency he  is  noted  for,  bowing 
quickly  6-3,  6-2. 

Co-captain  Ethan  Gluck  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  disposing  of  his  op- 
ponent in  the  number  six  posi- 
tion, 6-2,  7-5.  The  rangy  Man- 
hattan Beach  Boy  literally 
blasted  his  foe  off  the  court  on 
several  occasions  with  his  re- 
lentless attack.  Long  after 
Gluck's  victory,  which  gave 
Brandeis  a  3-2  lead,  Dave  Ne- 
miroff  of  Croton-on-Hudson, 
NY.  was  still  on  the  court  '\\\  a 
see-saw  three  set  match.  The 
team  match  appeared  to  be 
deadlocked  at  3-3  when  Ne- 
niiroff  was  a  stroke  away  from 
defeat  .  .  .  but  wlien  he  opened 
his  eyes  a  few  minutes  later, 
Coach  Ray  Ginger  was  aston- 
ished to  see  that  a  suddenly 
lion-hearted  Brandeisian  had 
devoured  his  Christian  guest  by 
the  tedious  score  of  6-3,  3-6, 
9-7. 

The  only  epitaph  to  the  three 
doubles  matches  is  that  each 
of  our  tandems  performed  in 
truly  ignominious  fashion,  per- 
haps hoping  that  one  of  the 
other  two  teams  would  win. 
Such  lethargic  play  denied 
Brandeis  even  the  satisfaction 
of  winning  a  set.  Today  Bran- 
deis plays  Harvard  away  and 
meets  MIT  at  home  the  day 
after  vacation.  By  that  time 
let's  hope  that  the  nightmare 
in  doubles  will  have  vanished. 


Good  Guys,  Grads,609's 
Intramural  Champions 

By  RIC  IJSLANER 

The  basketball  season  finally  came  to  an  end  at 
Brandeis  this  week  with  the  playinj?  of  the  intramural 
finals,  pro<lucing  what  will  probably  be  the  only  un- 
defeated   team  that   Brandeis*^ — 


will  see  this  year. 

The  Grads  were  the  only  five 
to  go  undefeated.  They  first 
toppled  the  Pistons  43-37  in  the 
semi-finals  and  then  went  on 
to  beat  the  Nads  by  29  points. 
Phil  Serwer  paced  the  B  North 
League  champions  in  their  vic- 
tory over  the  Pistons  with  16 
points. 

Other  league  winners  were 
the  609s  in  B  South  and  the 
Good  Guys  in  the  A  League.  It 
was  a  long  uphill  fight  for  the 
609's,  who  finished  fourth  in 
regular  season  play.  The  Bites 
had  won  the  regular  season 
crown  with  a  28-26  play-off 
win  over  Shapiro  B  to  give 
them  a  9-1  record.  But  they 
could  not  cope  with  the  power- 
ful 609's  who  defeated  them 
33-18  in  the  semi-finals.  Nate 
BrcMincr  paced  the  Bites  with  12 
points  while  Ricardo  Millet  led 
the  609's  with  11. 

In  other  B  South  semi-final 
action,  second-place  Shapiro  B 
topped  the   third-place   Neb- 


bishes  30-27.  The  Nebbishes 
finished  with  a  7-2  record  for 
the  regular  season;  Shapiro  B 
was  8-2,  counting  the  play-off 
game. 

The  609's,  whose  regular  sea- 
son mark  was  only  5-4,  met 
Shapiro  B  a  week  ago  Monday 
night  for  a  full-court  game.  The 
609's  all  but  demolished  the 
all-freshman  squad,  winning  by 
a  score  of  65-44.  Each  squad 
fouled  out  two  players  —  the 
two  I'^ams  together  accounted 
for  51  personal  fouls.  Nate 
DiBona  hit  for  19  points  for  the 
609's  while  teammate  Steve 
Coyle  and  Shapiro  B's  Dave 
Litvak  each  tallied  15. 

Over  in  the  A  League,  the 
Good  Guys  played  true  to  form 
and  added  the  play-ofif  cham- 
pionship to  their  regular  sea- 
son laurels.  Bill  Rubin  provided 
almost  half  of  the  Good  Guys' 
50  points  as  they  beat  the  Tro- 
jans by  eight.  Rubin  tallied  a 
hefty  23  points,  hitting  eight 
field  goals  and  six  of  12  free 
throws. 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR   MEN   AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL   DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.     —    TW  3-9450     —     Paul  Smith 


STOP 
WaSTtNG 

Money! 

au.  FUGHTS  TO 


new  YOPK 

save  as  much  as^4  ROuno-TRtp  i 

NORTHEAST 

AIRUMBS 

**no  ReseRvanotf  DOLuxe  commutor  seRvice/ 


CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTU 

EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES 

Feoturing  Rib  Room  Roost  Beef  and  Succulent  Moine  Lobster 

Coll  TWinbrook  9-8700 
For  the  Finest  Dining  Room  Accommodotions  —  Cocktoilt 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in  Waltham 

Route  128  —  Exits  48  and  48e  ot  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL  TERMS  FOR  SPORTS  TEAMS 
Bonquet  ond  Function  Focilities  for  Up  to  150  Persons 


C.I.C.   NEEDS  VOLUNTEERS 

If  interested  in  helping  to  com- 
pile a  critique  of  professors  ond 
courses,  contoct  Roger  Gottlieb. 
If  interested  in  helping  to  tobu- 
late  student-faculty  poll,  contoct 
Bud  Baumgorten. 
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JUNIOR-PARENT   WEEKEND 
SCHEDULE  —  196S 

Fridoy,  Moy  7: 

t:30 — Choral  Union  Concert  — « 
Slosberg  Music  Center 
or 

"The  Three  Cuckolds"^. 
Ullmon  Amphitheatre 

10:30 — Coffee  Hour  —  Rose  Art 
Museum 

Saturdoy,  May  8: 

8:15 — Religious  Services  —  Berlin 
Chopel 

11:00 — Faculty   Ponel — Schwarti   Noll 
Topic:   "Berkeley  at  Brandeis" 
1:00 — Buffet  Lunch  —  Kutz  Hall 
1:30-5:00  —  Tours  of  Campus 
6:00 — Cocktail  Forty  —  Eost  Lounge 

7:30 — Banquet  —  Shopiro  Athletic 
Center 

Sundoy,  Moy  9: 

10:00 — Religious    Services    —    Harlan 

and  Bethlehem  Chapel 
11:00 — Brunch  —  Kutz  Holl 


Four-Course  Load  Plan 
Nears  Faculty  Approval 

Adoption  of  a  four-course  load  is  virtually  assured,  Dean  of  Faculty  Leonard 
Levy  told  his  Constitutional  Law  class  Wednesday  after  studying  the  results  of  a  re- 
port by  a  faculty  committee  headed  by  Associate  Dean  Eugene  Black.  Final  adoption 
of  the  report,  said  to  include  the  reduced  course  load,  a  change  in  the  general  education 
system,  and  a  generally  revised  curriculum  awaits  approval  of  the  entire  faculty. 

The  announcement  came  a  day  after  a  meeting  of  administration,   faculty  and 'which  took  place  Saturday,  April  17. 

student    leaders    chaired    a  n  dj, t      41 

initiated    by    Dean   Levy.     The^  ' *     *"    "*® 


Washington  Marchers 
Protest  Vietnam  War 


More  than  15,000  students,  including  some  100  front 
Brandeis,  and  a  number  of  college  professors  picketed  the 
White  House  as  a  part  of  the  March  on  Washington  to 
protest  United  States  involvement  in  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson  was  at  his  ranch  in  Texas  during  the  picketing, 


group  agreed  that  formal  insti- 
tutional channels  of  communi- 
cation must  l>e  opened  between 
students  and  faculty  to  give 
students  effective  consultation 
on  matters  of  educational  pol- 
icy and  student  life. 

The  committee  consisting  of 
Dean  of  Students  Kermit  Mor- 
rissey, representing  the  admin- 
istration and  Deans  Levy  and 
Black.  Drs.  Stephen  Berko.  Jo- 
seph Berliner,  Stephen  Gend- 
zier,  and  Allen  Grossman  for 
the  faculty,  and  Frank  Bloch, 
Student  Council  President, 
Treasurer  Brian  Marcus,  Allen 
Zerkin  and  Bill  Kornrich,  rep- 
resentatives. Elliot  Evans,  EPC 
chairman  and  Justice  Co-Ed- 
itor-in-Chief Paul  S  o  I  m  a  n 
agreed  to  establish  committees 
to  secure  student  consultation 
on  educational  and  environmen- 
tal matters. 

Subcommittee   Established 

One  will  be  a  joint  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  and  Coun- 
cil Educational  Policy  commit- 
tees. Dean  Morrissey  agreed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Administrative 
Committee  to  take  up  student 
complaints  on  matters  of  liv- 
ing conditions. 

Dean  Black's  report  was  con- 
sidered Thursday  by  the  fac- 
ulty EPC  and  now  goes  to  the 
entire  faculty.  To  be  adopted, 
proposals  must  pass  two  con- 
secutive faculty  meetings, 
which  will  take  place  on  May 
13  and  27.  The  report  was  the 
result  of  a  year-long  study 
made  by  Dean  Black  and  Drs. 
Lewis  Coser,  Joachim  Gaehde, 
Stephen  Gendzier,  Jack  Gold- 
stein, and  Allen  Grossman. 

It  includes  a  great  alteration 
of  the  curriculum,  revision  of 
the  general  education  system 
and  the  reduction  of  the  course 
load  to  four,  with  an  optional 
fifth  course  at  no  extra  cost. 
The  proposals,  when  approved 
by  the  faculty,  can  go  into  ef- 
fect by  September  1966. 
Student  Consultation 

Last  week's  three-way  meet- 
ing was  a  result  of  faculty  in- 
itiative, especially  by  Dean 
Levy  and  Dr.  Berliner,  and 
Council's  action  in  quickly  ap- 
pointing student  members. 
Dean  Levy  hoped  that  they 
would  be  representative  of  stu- 
dent opinion  and  that  the  meet- 
ing would  make  clear  student 
complaints  and  possible  areas 
of  action.  He  commented  that 
the  students'  statements  were 
intelligent  and  reasonable.  He 
complimented  them  on  their 
careful  and  serious  approach  to 
the  meeting. 

They  discussed  such  propo- 
sals as  the  establishment  of  stu- 
dent and  faculty  committees  in 
each  department  to  discuss 
changes  in  concentration  re- 
quirements, a  reduction  in 
course  load,  and  changes  in  in- 
dividual courses  and  the  ad- 
visor system,  the  use  of  clubs 
Qs  agent  for  educational  revi- 
sion in  departments,  and  intro- 
duction of  the  tutorial  system 


as  practiced  at  Harvard. 
Tripartite  Government 

Allen  Zerkin  brought  up  the 
student  hope  for  some  form  of 
university  government  involv- 
ing students  in  decision-mak- 
ing. 

All  but  one  of  the  faculty 
members  felt  that  students 
should  be  consulted  on  educa- 
tional matters.  All  agreed  that 
students  wanted  to  be  told  the 
reasons  for  University  policy 
and  have  institutional  arrange- 
ments to  express  their  views  on 
such  policy. 

Dean  Levy  regretted  that 
students  had  not  been  involved 
in  the  discussions  on  this  week's 
proposed  reforms.  He  said  that 
no  students  had  approached 
him  until  recently  on  these 
matters.  None  had  made  sug- 
gestions or  brought  petitions  or 
complaints  to  him.  Dean  Levy 
refused  comment  on  the  past 
work  of  the  Council  EPC  and  is 
determined  that  students  take 
part  in  future  talks. 

This  week's  committee  will 
meet  again  whenever  issues 
outside  the  scope  of  the  newly- 
created  committee  arise. 


Celtic  Star 
Named  New 


K.  C.  JONES 


K.  C.  Jones 
Hoop  Coach 

K.  C.  Jones,  backcourt  ace 
of  the  Boston  Celtics,  was 
named  Brandeis'  varsity  bas- 
ketball coach  last  Tuesday. 
Jones  will  play  one  more  sea- 
son, his  eighth,  in  the  NBA  be- 
fore joining  the  Brandeis  physi- 
cal education  staff  for  the  1966- 
67  academic  year. 

An  interim  coach  will  be 
named  for  next  season  to  suc- 
ceed Irving  Olin,  who  returns 
to  devoting  his  efforts  to  his 
post  as  director  of  physical 
education  and  intercollegiate 
athletics. 

Jones,  a  6'  1",  195-pound  de- 
fensive star,  is  33  and  the 
father  of  four.  He  has  been  a 
key  factor  in  the  Celtics*  un- 
precedented eight  consecutive 
"World  Championships."  K  C. 
played  his  undergraduate  ball 
at  the  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  Celtic  captain  Bill 
Russell. 


«|i  in  me  early  afternoon  the 
protestors  marched  to  the  Syl- 
van Theater,  on  the  grounds  o£ 
the  Washington  Monument,  to 
hear  speeches  by  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening,  Democrat  of  Alaska 
and  one  of  the  few  Congres- 
sional foes  of  American  policy 
in   Vietnam,   journalist   I.    F. 

Stone,  and  Staughton  Lynd,  as- 
sistant professor  of  history  at 
Yale. 

After  the  speeches,  the  stu- 
dents walked  to  the  capitol  and 
presented  a  petition  to  Con- 
gress calling  for  a  cessation  of 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  The  whole 
demonstration  was  initiated  by 
students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety and  had  the  support  of 
numerous  civil  rights  and  left- 
wing  political  organizations,  in- 
cluding several  on  the  Brandeis 
campus. 

Across  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
from  the  pickets,  a  dozen  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Nazi  par- 
ty and  a  hundred  members  of 
the  Delaware  Valley  Citizens 
for  Victory  Over  Communism 
staged  a  counter-demonstration. 


The  Justice  Judged 


Donald  Sachs 

One  of  the  most  persistent  campus  myths  is  that  The  Justice  is  the  worst  conceiv- 
able college  newspaper.  In  an  effort  to  measure  the  extent  of  this  myth,  I  launched  a 
survey  of  attitudes  of  undergraduates  toward  the  paper.  I  was  especially  interested  in 
opinions  about  the  news,  features,  and  editorial  sections. 

The  questionnaire  for  this  survey  was  collected  from  36  undergraduates  who  were 
not  members  of  the  staff  of  the  pai)er.  In  addition  to  questions  about  the  paper,  I  asked 
questions    about    class,    major,4^ 


religion,  and  extra-curricular 
life  that  would  help  me  evalu- 
ate the  responses. 

I  found  the  campus  divided 
into  three  groups  of  about 
equal  size:  one  group  likes  the 
Justice  very  much,  the  second 
dislikes  it,  and  the  third  is  in 
between.  This  division  seemed 
to  exist  in  the  opinions  about 
all  aspects  of  the  paper.  There 
were  very  few  freshmen  and 
sophomores  in  the  pro-Justice 
group. 

Most  of  the  respondents  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  news  pol- 
icy of  the  paper.  53%  of  the 
respondents  thought  the  paper 
is  not  fair  and  42%  thought 
that  it  was  not  accurate.  Even 
those  people  who  agreed  with 
Justice  editorial  policy  felt  that 
the  reporting  was  not  as  accu- 
rate and  fair  as  desirable.  How- 
ever, most  people  found  the 
news  section  lively  and  inter- 
esting. 

Only  39%  of  the  respondents 
claimed  to  have  read  more  than 
half  of  the  sports  page,  and  an 
additional  39%  do  not  read  it 
at  all.  Those  that  did  read  it 
did  not  seem  too  enthusiastic 
about  it.  though  this  may  be  as 
much  the  fault  of  the  sports 
teams  as  of  the  sports  editor. 

Of  the  general  features  ar- 
ticles,  those  about   campus  af- 


dent  opinion  drew  the  most 
readers.  On  the  other  hand, 
articles  about  other  countries 
or  about  politics  drew  rela- 
tively few  readers.  Most  re- 
spondents seemed  to  like  the 
articles. 

As  part  of  the  section  of  fea- 
tures, I  asked  the  respondents' 
reaction  to  some  of  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  articles  and 
editorials  of  the  paper.  More 
than  70%  of  those  who  an- 
swered the  item  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Interestingly,  un- 
derclassmen were  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  than 
upperclassmen. 

Very  few  disagreed  with  the 
articles  advocating  a  more  lib- 
eral campus  or  less  inhibited 
sexual  mores.  The  majority 
was  split  evenly  between  full 
agreement  and  partial  agree- 
ment with  these  articles.  These 
two  topics  are  very  important, 
since  they  have  been  the  center 
of  much  editorial  comment  dur- 
ing the  first  semester. 

Most  of  the  respondents  read 
the  movie  and  lecture,  reviews, 
but  not  very  many  read  the  re- 
views of  books,  music,  and  art. 
They  found  the  accuracy  and 
fairness  of  the  reviews  gener- 
ally mixed,  but  in  general  the] 


fairs  and  those  expressing  stu-   response  was  favorable. 


The  overwhelming  number 
of  respondents  believed  that 
the  editorials  of  the  Justice 
alienate  part  of  the  student 
body,  carry  little  influence  with 
members  of  the  administration, 
and  in  no  way  help  the  student 
position  vis-a-vis  the  adminis- 
tration. They  believed  this  to 
be  true  whether  or  not  they 
agreed  with  the  editorials;  they 
felt  their  belief  was  based  on 
simple  observation. 

There  were  major  splits  in 
response  to  whether  the  admin- 
istration is  acting  in  the  larger 
interests  of  the  University,  to 
whether  the  facts  justify  at- 
tacks against  the  administra- 
tion, and  to  whether  students 
should  demonstrate  to  get  a 
voice  in  administrative  deci- 
sions Of  course,  those  who 
agree  with  Ju.stice  policy  found 
the  paper  right  and  the  admin- 
istration wrong  whereas  those 
who  disagreed  found  the  oppo- 
site to  be  the  case. 

It  seems  that  opinion  of  the 
Justice  is  based  on  whether  the 
values  of  the  paper  coincide 
with  those  of  the  individual.  If 
one  agrees  with  the  paper,  then 
it  is  good;  if  one  does  not  agree, 
then  it  is  not  good.  Tho.se  who 
support  the  paper  see  it  as  their 
champion   ^f^'^i^st   the  evil   and 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Final  Election 
On  Friday  for 
SBR  Justices 

Final  elections  for  the  Stu- 
dent Board  of  Review  will  be 
held  on  Friday.  May  7.  frf)m  10 
A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  in  Schwartz 
Hall.  The  balloting  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  final  speeches,  to 
be  given  on  Thursday,  May  6, 
at  8  P  M.  in  Golding  Auditor- 
ium The  Elections  Committee 
has  postponed  the  '65  election 
for  alumni  representative,  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  B^riday. 

The  candidates  for  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  SBR  are  James  Ro.se  '06 
and  JelT  Schnitzer  '66,  B^or  the 
post  of  Justice-at-Council,  the 
candidates  are  Richard  Cohn 
'67.  Gary  D.  Lander  '67,  and 
Alan  Sager  '67.  Running  for 
Executive  Secretary  are  Harry 
Kreisler  '67,  Jonathan  Margo- 
lis  '67,  and  Dick  Steinberg  '67. 
The  candidates  for  Recording 
Secretary  are  Elizabeth  Gel- 
fand  '67,  Judy  Goldberg  '67, 
and  Leonore  (Lee)   Kublin  '67. 


TEACH-IN 

TO   END   WAR    IN    VIETNAM 

Wednesday  Night 

Moy  5 
8   P.M.-8   A.M. 

Hoyden  Auditorium 
125  Commonwcolfh  Are. 

Sponsored  by  the 
Boston  U.  Students  (or  Peace 
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THE     JUSTICE 


^oy  4,  1945 


THE  mm 


Published  weekly  diiring  the  school  yeor,  with  the  exception  ot  cAomma- 
tion  and  vacation  periods,  by  students  ot  Brandeis  University,  Walthom, 
Massachusetts. 

Sunday  Phone  Number:   TW  9-1860 
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Jeff  Cohen   '66 

C«py  Editor 

Su^on  Diarrtondstone  '67 
News  Edifors 
Morsholl  Spotz  '66 
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Sp*rfs  Editor 
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Features  Editors 
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Business  Monoger 
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Marching  on  Washington 


March  Goes  Out  Like  A  Lamb 


Bert  Foer  and  Carl  Sheingoid 


A  March  en   WasliiiiKton  for  Freedom  and  Equal  Rii^^hts,  undertaken  bv  •    } 
dred   thousand   Ne^iot's   and   whites   re))resentin^^  all   classes  and   all    religions  of  ^I'l?" 
country,  was  an  impressive  instrument  in  obtaininjir  the  ]ms«aKe  of  a  sii,niit'icant  V    ] 
Ri^rhts  Act.   Well-coordinated  and  carelully  directed  toward  an  objective  of  i)ersuisi'^ 
the  historic  August  28th  Mai-ch  will  perhaps   never  be   surpassed  as  a  model  of  V/"* 
organized  public  pressui'e  can  move  a  nation. 

A    M.'irch    on   Washington   tOj, 

End     the    War     in     Viet     Nam*^  ~~  ~ . 

polls  in  his  pockets — it  was  just    noranco    of    McGcorge    Bnnrf 
a   rather   large  pep  rally   for  a    (how  often  we  were  reminXJ 
sect  of  the  initiated.  that    poor   McGeorge  Bundv  i« 

The  March  failed,  also,  be-  not  an  immoral  man')  But  liow 
cause  it  was  rather  highly  par-  can  we  expect  a  Government 
tisan.  Left  wingers  of  all  breeds  which  we  do  not  take  seriouslv 
W(re  out,  trying  to  proselytize  to  be  seriously  concerned  with 
tlie  crowd  with  their  journals  our  demonstrations'^ 
and  newspapers.  Speeches  We  participated  in  the  IVIaroh 
talked     about     the     need     to   because     we    opposed    war    in 


might  have  had  similar  suc- 
cess. It  could  have  demon- 
st»-;.ted  to  the  President  and  the 
American  public  that  a  large 
number  of  serious  and  intelli- 
gent citizens  oppose  the  policy 
of  war  in  Viet  Nam.  It  could 
have  presented  in  clear  and 
convincing  manner  the  reasons 
for  this  opposition  and  realistic 
alternatives.  But  the  M.uch  of 
April      17,     even     though     it 


Viet  Nam  and  wished  to  make 
our  voices  heard;  not  betause 
we  wanted  to  assert  our  dress- 


"change   the   structure   of   soci- 
^a  ^^  mm      ■  %  ^         ^  April      17,     even     though     it   t'ty"  and  tried  to  wrap  up  civil 

■\lAMC^nnTinAI^^A   \##\T'^    brought  over  lO.OOO  demonstra-    rights.   Viet   Nam.   and   capital-    „.„^„   t..  a^ac^i  i  „ur  oress 

■  ^^^       ^*^#I  I  I  IVI^^I  IV^^      W    ^#^C    ^*^r9  to  Washington,  was  a  dis-    ism  into  one  neat  little  package,  ing  habits  or  sell  our  jourmls 

appointing  failure.                           In    short,    the    March    was    not  or    call    for    massive   civil    dis- 

The  point  is.  to  be  successful,    strictly  oriented   to  ending   the  obedience  or  revolution  We  od' 

the   March   had   to   be  a   public    war  in  Viet  Nam.   Again,  it  was  pose     this     war    on    pragmatic 

more  of  a  pep  rally  for  Students  grounds,  namely  that  we  see  no 

Jor   a    Democratic   Society   and  justification   for  such  a  war  at 

all  points  Left,  giving  the  false  '  • 


Throujrhout  thi«  semester,  the  Justict  has  held  its 
punches.  We  were  tired  of  being  harangued  for  cynicism 
and  negativism.  We  have  tried  to  concentrate  on  what  we 
t«e  consider  to  be  the  "bigger  things" — Vietnam  and  civil 
rights.  We  listened  to  those  who  felt  that  the  campus 
environment  might  improve  if  o-  ^y  we  ceased  fire.  There 
are  some  positive  signs.  Dean  Levy's  tri-partite  committee 
has  suggested  the  formation  of  two  sub-committees  which 
will  link  student  opinion  to  the  faculty  Educational  Poli- 
cies Committee  and  the  Administrative  Committee-  This 
in  surely  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  if  a  belate<l  one. 

But,  as  we  have  often  stressed,  this  university  is  still 
Dr.  Abram  Sachar's  show.  Recent  tenure  incidents  have 
provided  very  upsetting  evidence  to  this  effect.  But  more 
appropriately  within  the  Justice's  realm  is  Dr.  Sachar's 
pet  panegyric,  his  speech  on  responsible  dissent.  That  he 
still  sees  fit  to  deliver  this  address  (he  pre.sented  it  at  the 
Baccalaureate  ceremonies  last  spring,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  this  fall,  and  to  the  student  convocation  in  October) 
clearly  illustrates  his  uncompromising  negativism.  In  ligl^t 
©f  the  latest  repetition  of  the  speech,  we  feel  free  to  let 
a  little  vitriol  flow. 

By  now  most  of  us  have  seen  the  report  of  President 
Sachar's  recent  speech  to  the  Mas.sachusetts  Schoolmas- 
ters' Club,  on  view  on  the  Library  bulletin  board.  Dr. 
Sachar  noted  that  **we  are  learning  more  about  the  de- 
mography of  the  gutter."  The  Justice  is  in  firm  agreement 
with  Dr.  Sachar  on  this  point  at  least.  And  we  thank  him 
for   the   object   lesson. 

We  will  not  respond  in  kind  to  Dr.  Sachar's 
charges.  But  we  do  wish  to  register  our  disappointment  at 
Dr.  Sachar's  public  statement  of  no-confidence  in  students. 
His  charges,  with  which  we  firmly  disagree,  were  not  out 
of  place  in  a  speech  addressed  from  one  (however  distant) 
member  of  the  Brandeis  community  to  other  members  of 
the  same  community.  That  speech  was  delivered  last  Octo- 
ber. We  can  only  consider  it  a  breach  of  confidence,  an<l 
terribly  insensitive  to  other  parts  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity, when  Dr.  Sachar  presents  the  same  points  in  a 
si>eech  outside  the  community.  It  is  an  act  of  arrogance 
an<i  bitterness  that  even  the  Justice  would  have  better 
taste  than  to  commit. 

We  shall  not  use  this  space  to  outline  our  view  of  Dr. 
Sachar's  failings  as  a  college  president.  Still  we  must  note 
that  we  can  only  have  as  much  confidence  in  Dr.  Sachar 
as  he  has  in  us. 

Part  of  the  problem,  in  our  view,  is  that  we  do  not 
know  each  other.  President  Sachar  is  so  far  divorced  from 
the  student  body  that  his  credentials  as  an  analyst  of 
students  are  seriou.sly  in  doubt.  If  Dr.  Sachar  would  only 
come  back  to  the  University  he  built  and  come  to  know 
the  pe4)ple  who  inhabit  it,  we  think  he'd  discover  that  we 
are  not  bad  after  all. 

To  go  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime,  we  heard  a 
far  more  enlightening  speech  about  stu<lents  and  the  world 
from  Dr.  Mareuse  last  week.  Professor  Marcuse,  wh©  is 
as  far  from  Dr.  Sachar's  "gutter"  as  any  human  can  be, 
noted  that  there  is  a  new  discontent  stirring  on  university 
campuses— a  movement  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  insti- 
tutionalized hypocrisies,  a  movement  which  will  not  stand 
tor  the  call«usness,  dehumanization,  and  remoteness  from 
meaningful  experience  which  characterize  American  soci- 
ety and  allow  its  obscenities  in  the  South,  in  Vietnam,  and 
elsewhere  It  is  a  movement  of  which  we  are  a  proud  part 
in  Its  political,  social  and  literary  aspects.  After  Dr 
Sachar  s  speech,  we  question  where  college  presidents 
stand.  How  many  of  them  will  have  the  courage  to  lead 

n  T-i'  ",^^"cf  '^  ^^^'^  "'^^  ^"<*  hopeful  spirit?  Or  will  they 
all,  like  Dr.  Sachar  and  Dr.  Gideonse  (xf  Brooklyn  College 
forever  miss  the  iK>int  and  be  part  of  the  very  set  of  evils 
Ir<»m  which  we  hope  to  cleanse  our  world? 


and   it 


relations  campaign 
wasn't. 

Granted,  the  March  started 
out  with  some  major  disadvan- 
tages. It  had  to  have  a  negative 
rather  than  positive  purpose.  It 
had  to  be  against  a  Government 
policy,  rather  than  for  Federal 
intervention,  and  therefore  it 
was   saddled    with    the   psycho- 


impression  that  the  only  oppo- 
sition to  the  Administration 
policy  comes  from  left  wing 
bt  ats. 

In  addition  to  the  failures  we 
have  already  mentioned,  we 
were  dismayed  by  the  prevail- 


..-..,    .. ...,_    ^.-.»i..w- .^   ^„    „,^    ^iv.«t.jm      vuaers    inoi 

logical  and  practical  burdens  of   mg  attitude  of  the  participants,    failing    and 


opposition  that  didn't  affect  the 
lf)63  March.  Also,  the  Viet  Nam 
March  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
response  to  an  emergency,  and 
therefore  didn't  admit  of  the 
long  term  planning  which 
graced  A.  Philip  Randolph's 
March. 

However,  to  move  away  from 
the  very  self-conscious  com- 
parison of  Marches,  lundamen- 
tal  mistakes  of  intention  and 
judgment  underlay  the  failure 
of  the  Vietnam  protest.  First, 
the  base  for  the  movement  was 
too  narrow.  The  March  was 
not  broadly  represt-ntative;  it 
catered  almost  entirely  to  left 
wing  college  students  and  some 
there  were  a  few  adults:  true, 
socialist  organizations.  True, 
there  were  a  number  of  old 
fashioned  liberals  present:  true. 
one  of  the  speakers  was  a 
United  States  Senator.  But  few 
ob.servers  accepted  this:  to  most 
of  the  nation — and  to  our  Pres- 
ident,  who  walks  around   with 


which  seemed  to  be  that  we 
who  gathered  in  the  Sylvan 
Theater  at  the  base  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  iiad  access  to 
private  information  which 
!-onuhow  eluded  the  nation's 
policy-makers.  We  had  the 
Tnitii,  and  if  only  Senator 
Gruening  (or  Paul  Potter) 
could  be  put  in  charge  of  the 
State  Department  (with  I.  F. 
Stone  running  the  C.I.A.),  ev- 
erything would  be  all  right,  all 
problems  would  vanish.  It  was 
as  if  we  wire  anticinating  a 
grand  linale  in  which  McGeorge 
Bundy  would  personally  con- 
fess h.ow  shocked  he  was  to  find 
out  that  it  was  a  civil  war  and 
that  the  people  of  South  Viet 
Nam  hate  us.  He  would  im- 
mediately see  to  it  that  his 
CIA.  aides,  who,  of  cour.se, 
bad  been  his  only  source  of  in- 
formation, would  be  fired. 

It  is  disturbing  that  so  much 
of  the  protest  seemed  to  be 
puinised    on   the    suppo.sed    ig- 


this  time,  and  see  no  way  of 
winning  such  a  war  whether  it 
be  guerrilla,  "Korean,"  or  nu- 
clear. The  United  States  is  not 
protecting  Vietnamese  Ircidoni, 
democracy,  or  self-determina- 
tion.  Nor  is  it  repelling  in- 
vaders  (not  only   becau.^^e  it  is 

will 
the 


we  believe 
continue  to  fail,  to  stop 
Viet  Cong,  but  because  the  war 
is  as  much  a  civil  war  as  a  war 
of  invasion).  Our  national  se- 
curity is  not  being  tested  in  the 
jungles  of  Viet  Nam. 

We  object,  too,  to  the  way 
the  war  is  being  fought.  Na- 
palm, gas,  and  "lazy  dogs"  are 
not  objectionable  simply  be- 
cause they  kill  men  (after  all, 
that  is  the  purpose  ol  a  w.ir), 
but  because  (a)  they  l.u-  too 
often  seem  to  be  killing  the 
wrong  men,  and  (b)  they  p<Mnt 
to   an    undercurrent   (<f   rjiiism. 

We  are  opposed,  then,  to  the 
premises  which  led  to  our  mil- 
itary involvement  in  Viet  Nam, 
and  we  are  opposed  to  the 
course  of  events  v.'hich  seem  to 
be  flowing  therefrom.  Wc  want 
our  objection  noted,  we  want  it 
understood,  and  we  want  it  ac- 
cepted. For  our  puriDoses.  Wwv^, 
the  March  on  Washington  was 
more  than  a  failure.  It  was  a 
harmful  travesty. 


Ideal  Perspectives 

The   Crmmin!'rrr."'  "^  ''■;"","';:•"  '''  '"'■  Co»„m„oc  /or  An  ,„e.a  Campus. 

a„.l  .Zlnt'Kl  pui'Ue'ot' the  Z^^^^  ^  /l"  !""^"r^"'^'  •^""^'""'"^^  "^  '^■"'^"''' 
creation  of  new  knowledge     iml  the   ■,!  ;     '  '"-'    '"'"^'^'-'''-ce  of  old  knowleil^v.  the 

ins  is  the  cultivation  o  the  in  elVct  u  I  L'7'lr',V''"  '"'  ^""^-  '•^''^  ^^''^'^  *»'='^  ''■^""■ 
the  mean.,  to  vocational  .s ucce.s  ,h^  o  he  •  Iv^..  '"  """^'"t.  "*'  human  ,M,tentialities.  not 
mivanced  as  a  force  which  L  person  , IK  .^T?  "'l'  *"";'"•  '"  **•■'«  ^'""'e-xt  knowle.l.'e  is 
which  is  produced  .-.ndl'  '"'^  lelevunt  a>ul  meaningful,  not  as  a  commodity 
marketed.  * -^ 

th.^rH.n?"'''''^    ^K  '^J^^'^"    ^^  ^^V^^ih^^^^^^^^^  "^""Hy.    Evaluation   of  student 

the   ideal    university  to   society  ^,i  ;,„  ,  '''^^^"     ^^     outrun    his  performance   must    be   d.)ne    in 

.s    at     once    independent    and  I^^J^V  "^''^'^  T"'^^  ^^^^"^    The  a  persS^al  deS^notivl  m   nner 

significant.    Autonomy    for    the  l^^Ji^T'^  ^''''^^t''^  ^he   mech-  grades      must      b^e!ib^^iS 

university  community  must    be  f"'-"^^    ^^^^^   ^hich   character-  the  practice  of  nssi^ntnc   leUer 

assured;    its   members   must    be  ^J;^  "modern  culture  makes  the  General    educatfonsDeciall^^ 

free    to    question    the     beliefs,  1",!^"   "^'^1?'^^   "«   longer  sim-  tio^  and    ^^ther    orXi^m 

values,  and  customs  of  society  ^^^  ^     "^^^^  cause"  __  it  is  a  m.ir«.^r„4    o^tjer    program    re 

and   to   experiment   with    new  'll^^^g^le  ^^^  the  preservation  of  d  Jri?^!nn^  T^'""^  are  now    n- 

values    and    practices     In    th^  ^""^•'^"  ^^^^^s  'n  the  face  of  i  ^V^^  "^^^^^    applied     to    all 

university   ea?h    individual   can    dehumanized   worlS        ^  ""^  '    s  nd^nt'f.'""if    ^^    '^^^Tn    ?n 
exerrisp  his  fi,nH^rv.^«VJ^i       Vu.        w     i.   ,.  Student-faculty    cooperation    in 

to  Question  h^.   m^!     f    '''^^^  ^^   ^^^'^^^  t*^«t   >"  order  to  Planning   a   directed     meaning- 

e?.crandtSaApmni  fn^l,^'''"^'  ^JP?''^^*^.  ^^^  conception  of  the  ^^^    program    on    an    individual 

ft     sfnce    thfTn^L^    ^/''''''^  Ideal    university,    current    uni!  basis.   Faculty   appointments 

iiven    societv    ipnL™.^"^  T"'^^  procedures  must  be  re-  "^u«t  be  based  on  the  promise 

f3utl    tru^h^thP^.nHTvH"'!  {'"''T^     ^^^    members    of    an  of  creative  contribution.  t«  the 

fs  jSed  in^ue-TtfonTn  J  ih^^^^  academic   community   must   be  learning  community,  not  in  the 

18  justihed  in  questioning  them,  free    to    investigate   any    prob-  hope  of  advancing  the  univer- 

Far  from  becoming  an  iso-  J*"^'  "*^^'"  ^"y  speaker,  estab-  ^^^y's  reputation  through  ex- 
lated  community,  the  independ-  ^^^"  ^"^  Publication,  and  pur-  tensive  publication, 
ent  university  is  prepared  to  fJJ*  ^"^  activity  which  fur-  The  Committee  for  an  Ideal 
contribute  most  significantly  to  ^n"  v  learning  experience  Campus  is  committed  to  the 
society.  By  virtue  of  its  in-  ^^^  ,  PoJJcy  making  authority  creation  of  a  humani.stic  uni- 
tellectual  freedom,  the  univer-  "^"Jt  rest  with  the  teachers  and  'versity  based  on  these  princi- 
sity  can  serve  society  as  a  cen-  ^tj^oents  for  whom  the  univer-  Pl^s  The  Committee  will  pro- 
ter  of  independent  thought  and  i^  i8  intended,  not  with  an  "^ote  educational  programs, 
criticism.  The  members  of  the  f^'^n  body  committed  to  ex-  constructive  projects,  and  di- 
university  may  challenge  un-  „  "I,,  interests.  Regulations  reeled  political  action  in  sup- 
desirable  customs  and  values,  J'esarding  social  freedom  must  Port  of  its  aims.  As  these 
offer  siiffep.stinn«   fr^r-  ih^ir.  i^     oe  made  democratically  by  the  activities   are    undertaken     the 

elementi?  of   the   nn.r^,^ :i-    .  r'rx»v>«.>;4*__    -i,    •  ,   .i_;i^,j 


Letters  to  the  Editor  appear  on  page  7, 
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A  Catholic  Leans  Left 


News  Analysis 


Carole  Joffe 


Campus  Student  Action 
After  Three-way  Talk 


Due  to  the  unfortunate  scheduling  conflict  with  the 
Folk  Festival,  a  large  part  of  the  Brandeis  audience  missed 
the  splendid  lecture  given  by  Dorothy  Day,  editor  of  the  jjy  MARSHALXi  SPATZ 

€athoHc  Worker  and  director  of  the  Catholic  Worker  pro-  ^^^^  ^^^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^;^,  administration  leaders  coupled  wit^ 

ject  m  the  Bowery.  As  an  mdividual,  Miss  Day  is  particu-  ^^^j^^^  ^^  educational  reform  by  the  faculty  opens  new  prospects  for  student  action  in 

larly  interesting — both  because  of  her  personal  magnetism  the  future.  However,  the  favorite  proposal  of  last  year's  council,  a  student  role  in  uni- 

and  also  because  of  the  unique-* versity  decision  making,  otherwise  denounced  as  tripartite  government,  has  aj^imrently 

jfte«s  »f  her  ideology:  although   dead"  type  question,  Miss  Day  been  jettisonned  for  the  present.  Why  then  do   the   week's  events  appear  as  a  forward 

the    primary    function    of    the   brought  out  the  point  that  life  ^^^  toward  achieving  student  demands? 

Catholic     Worker     houses      in   r^Le;reriliLi^^?lf^^Tndi?        ^""^  '"'^''-r^^'l'^^onZ'^* ' 

New   York   and  other  cities   is    ^.atheistic   communism."      She  ««  a  ':eaction  to  the  nationwide  ^^^^^  j^   involves  a  less  sensi-  an    attitude    of    good    faith    to 

to     provide     soup     lines     and    explained     that     she     identifies   growing    aisconieiu    "J    "'J"j '  tive    area    than     environment,  their  meetings   This  means  that 

feeds     for     the     destitute,     one    less  as  an  American  than  as  a   §r^°",^;^^'   rtn   fnr"nrofossors  ^^th  all  its  implications  for  a  student  opinion,  though  it  may 

could    no    more    glibly   dismiss    Person    of   faith--and    it    is    as  ?i^,,^t.  Ind  iranls    Manv  of  the  change  of  the  in  loco  parentis  \yc  represented  better  than   be- 

Miss  Dav   as  a   -vou'll    e*^t   nie    P^^P^^  ^^  ^«'^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^'^   I      .IZ^tf^hii    V^ud^nt    de  status  quo.   4.  Decision-making  fore,  will  not  be  represented  as 

Miss  Day   as  a     you  II   get  pie    ^^.^    Workers    feel    themselves  faculty    feel    that    student    de  ^in  ^e  decentralized  in  several  democratically,      because     t  li  e 

in  the  sky  when  you  die     do-    committed     to     taking     strong   mands  must  ^t  least  »erecog-  ^oj^n^ittees,    which    will    prob-  committees  will  be  appointive, 

gooder    than    one    could    label   stands  on  issues  such  as  peace,   J^^^^?,      y     avoia    ^j^^  "       j^  o  ably  be  able  to  make  changes  not  elective. 

her   as   an    "old-line    Commun-    community  organizing,  etc.           ^^i^n.L   itfomnV  hv  both   sides  that  will  get  Ad  Committee  ap-  This  change  calls  for  a  new 

There    are    additional    facets    another  attempt  ,^y  .»?tii  siaes              j  g^^se    of    participation    by    in- 

mality    to  open  up  a  new  dialogue  af-  P                student  Role  dividual   students    (and   faculty 


us  in  her  speech  she  stressed    ^^e    lack    of   a    Catholic    back-    sons  for  University  policy,  and    f.9^t^y'ty /^JJ.^^Jf  ^^  ^  reaUy  been  a  real  change  of  at- 

'    necessity    of    the    in-depth      ^^^^    ^^^es    me    unable    to    to     have    their    opmions    con-    ^^^^^^fj^^^^^^^^^^^"  titude    since    faculty     and     ad- 

r  son-to-person     interaction    completely    appreciate^  all    the    sjdered.  2.  All  agree,  too^^^  t^^^^^^   fn^^'rr.'^rrtte'o^s"^^^^  ..i.i....iion 


wnicn    is    necessary    lo    cnange  subtleties    involved     Trru.3     al-  stuaents  ao  noi  wisri  a  veiu  uu  m^  in.w  i,v,»....t»c..vv. 

the  social  order  but  a  few  sec-  though  it  takes  both  time  and  University  policy  or  actual  de-  now  mediate  dispi 

onds  later  (and  I  find  this  sur-  so^^e     background     to     really  cision  -  making     power,     thus  cause  of  the   genu^ 

prising  only   in   the  context   of  understand  the  Catholic  Work-  making     "tripartite     govern-  conciliation   that   tl 


the  contemporary  tendency  to 
dichotomize  between  "social 
woricers"  and  '"radicals")  she 
greatly   emphasized   her   move 


the    sidered.   Z.  Ali  agree,  loo,  mai    huu  uupwitnn^^     x....  *-  ""-   -^    ministration     leaders    are    now 
subtleties- involved.    Thu.3,    al-    students  do  not  wish  a  veto ^on   1^-."!-^^?^-^^^^^^^^^^^  ei^'r^'t     cons^^^^^^^ 

jine   spirit   of    opinion.    Thus,    while    students 
this  year  has   ^'H    probably    be    less    demo- 
uiiueisuauu  me  N^amwin-    »t  wi «.-    ...„...ye»       "■''.-• —     °    ,    m^«,    c^^r,  i^otr«ir.n  cratically    represented,    if    they 

er  movement,  the  initial  im-  ment"  impossible  now.  3.  New  «%"J^^f/^P„  ^..,,  t^„i„  ^^  uni-  niake  an  individual  effort  their 
pression  one  receives  after  a  improvements  vvill  stress  edu-  ^^^oujicil  can  stUl  ^elP  »^  U";  -^^^^^  ^,„  p,.,,t,ably  be  given 
few  hours  with  Dorothy  Day  is   cational  policy,  because  faculty   versity  reforni   oy   guiaing   tne  attention 

th^t  of  one-and  I  believe  she   leaders    are    determined    to   priorities      and      P^oposals^   of   close  attention. 

...  ..  .      , —   — i._„i      4.u,.„^  — ^^.^i^c^c  oriH   uv  rriaic-  Hope  and  Illusion 

What  is  the  effect  of  all  this 
on  the  prospects  for  a  new  Uni- 
versity government  includir^ 
students?  Student  leaders  real- 
ize that  their  hopes  of  soon 
involving  students  in  a  deci- 
sion-making role  were  o  n  I  jr 
illusions  and  called  for  the 
present    committee    set-up.    No 


greatly   empnasized   ner   move-    ^hat  of  one and  I  believe  she   leaders    are    aeiermmea    lo   pnuiiutrs      <iiiw      j^. v.^™--      "- 

ments  endorsement  of  the  rent    transcends    the    tired    cliche—   change  the  curriculum  radical-    these  committees  arid  by  maK- 
strike  effort  in  N.Y.  and  of  the    ^^^  jg  living  her  Christianity,    ly   in   the   riear  future  and   be-   ing  sure  that  both   sides   bring 
Alinsky   method   of  community 
orgiinization. 

In  other  respects,  also,  Miss 
Day  and  her  movement  appear 
unique:  she  is  apparently  a  de- 
vout Catholic,  yet  without  any 
of  the  intolerance  that  often 
cha  racter  •  zcs  orthodoxy. 
The  movement  has  alliances 
and  works  closely  with  many 
other  groups  with  whom  they 
share   similar    views    on    social 


SBR  Report 


Barbara  Appell 


J   stable  government  can  ever  l)e 


^  '  /.  ••        •      i^t-      C4    A      i    n  4    created  by  iiat    Neither  faculty 

-        -     .;                                 -,  Until  this  vear  everyone  knew  SBR  had  an  office  m  the  btudent  uovernmeni  ^^^^^  administration  consider 

fX's  "iT'n^t  ^roUgiou"    "^ne"  sector   of  Mailitut.rs  Basenient,  but  no  one  knew  what   the  Board   did    This   year.   SBR  student.   abU-   to    help   govern 

An;;ther   manlfesUuZ  ot° her  ha.s  become  a  vital  part  of  the  Brandeis  community,  exerting  influence  over  many  '^l^^^^'^'^^'^lly ^„'^;ZcM<     i 

departure  from  the  traditional  y,e,g_„  ^f  campus  life.  Peter  J.  Levin.son,  Chief   Justice   of   the   Board,   explains    thi.s  fj';^''u;."j„^.',i;"    "g'Z.V'nm^u 

outlook  of  both  the  Right  and  .             ■     ^j^    Annual  Report  ©f  the  Student  Board  of  Review  T»6'l-6.'>.                                  can  only  come  after  a  habit  of 

^rc^ll„t'o..::^;t'-'"-!cara.il  '»:  '^'""'''DurlS  a  recent  trip  te  Philadelphia.  Peter  showed  the  report  to  Roland  Le.bert,  work.ng^^^t.jgether   .;n^^Un.ve.- 

C»n>muni4jm":  in  response  to  a    j^^^^j  ^f  the  United  States  Na-*> 


^'" —  ..  —  ...      .     ...     ->._t-^-.,-     ._  IltfctU     Ul     lilt:     *_»lllicvi     ^^,a^,^^o     x,« 

'would  you  rather  be  Red  than    tional  Student   Association   Di- 


lished    This  week's  events  give 

"As  a  matter  of  standard  pro-  ^^^^^  ^n  this  ptnnt 

^ K..«    «««    ^f    ..iorw*     th^        ^ Histration  and 

1  next  year  to 
ms   in  the   area 

.,   .,      ,  ^  .  ,  ^.    - ^ -^.    This    may    be 

--    protections    available    ij^^ed  Administrative    Committee    of  the  beginning  of  new  relaliwn- 

to  citizens  in  the  outside  com-        ggj^  acquired  other  rights  as  the   Faculty   to   any   student  ghips  that  could  lead  to  a  deci- 

munity  to  the  Brandeis  commu-    ^^^^^         j.  progressed.  It  can  now    whose  severance  from  the  Uni-  sion-making    role    for   studenU 

nity      For    this    reason      the   ^^^j^^p^i  student  Council  officers    versity  for  other  than  academic  j^  the  future,  far  in  the  future. 

USNSA  IS  sending  copies  of  the    to  carry  out  their  responsibili-    reasons  is  under  consideration."  By    being    realistic   and    active, 

,  report  to  Its  four  hundred  mem-    ties  (Freshman  Election  Case).        This  statement  precludes  any  gtudents    can     solve     many     oC 

bers.    The   report   will   also   be    interpret    legislative    actions    presumption  of  the  right  of  due  their  problems  under  the  pres- 

The   Great    Red   Hunt    is    on    distributed  at  the  next  conven-    (g^ans    vs     Student    Council),    process  by  the  student  body  ^nt  structure 

again,    this    time    at    Brooklyn    tion  of  the  association.  ^^^   decide   election  contests        Within   the   structure   of   the " • 

College.     President    Harry    Gi-        SBR,    according    to    the    Re-    (c^iman  vs    Kopolow).  administration,   SBR  serves   as  STUDY 

denese   of   BC    stated    that    the    port's   preface,    "provides    civil  c  i*  »     #     •   #  »"    agency    for    protecting    the         yutc   Cfff  A«MC» 

leadership  of  the  college's  Stu-    remedies  to  students  seekirkg  to  ^>elf-Keslralnl  rights  of  students   in  cases   in-  I  ni»   MUmmCM   -   .  - 

dent  Protest  Movement  was  be-    exercise    their    legal    rights."        Ironically,    the   Board   this    volving  the  powers  residing  in 
ing     ".manipulated"    by    the   The  report  deals  with  five  ma-    year  has  made  a  point  of  em-    Gryzmish.    Peter  comments  in 
"Communist    Party   Transmis-    jor  cases  handled  by  the  Board,    ploying  "judicial  self-restraint."    the    Report    that 
Qinn    belt "     The   newspaper   of   and   SBR's  competence   in    leg-    They   have   restricted  their  op-    orotection    bv    S 


Red  Influence 
Claimed  High 
At  Brooklyn 


in  the  lilatran's  Capital! 


servation  Post,  called  his  state 
ments    "hysteric    ravings"    and 
said    that   Gidonese    was 
the  protest  group 
"his  30  year  dictatorsh 
the  student  body 

Chase-ism  and  Racism 


Judicial  Review 


«....„.    c^,.^„.     „     procedure.   An  example  ^ ., 

sought  a  court  order  from  SBR    jg    Evans    vs.    Student   Council, 
declaring  a  Student  Council  de-    in  which  the  Board  only  con 


to  them,  and  to  protection  of  cisions  to  the  Board  and  to  the 
due  process.  SBR  steadfastly  Btudent  body  The  Board  states 
_„r        1   4„   :     4:4. .t^  ^^  o..c«r<»o4    ..         ..  '  nue    operating    in 

as  long  as  it  re- 


iifts      «""j  uut,-  piu«jc;BB.    ^ut.*.  oi,»-«v«x«ow».7  Biuoeni  Doay. 

vas    using  The    Board    first    dealt    with  refused   to   institute  or  suggest  jt    will    conti 

to  extend  the  question  of  its  power  of  ju-  litigation,    or    review    Council  this  capacity 

ship"  over  dicial    review.     Maury    Kahn  procedure.    An  example  of  this  tains  its  auto 


tains  its  autonomy  and  admin- 
istration respect  for  its  dLM:i- 
sions. 


«^nase-iMm  a  cision    unconstitutional.    Never  sidered  the  right  of  a  person  in 

At  Swarthniore.  stuaeni  pro-    ^^^^^^   ^^^    ^   student    brought  a   certain   political   situation   to   rTyyyTyy?^??^^???? Vf ff f 

test  over  the  Chase  Manhattan    ^    constitutional    challenge    be-  mimeograph  a  statement.   It  did    ▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼^▼▼▼▼▼▼1 

Bank  s  policy  of  lending  money    £0^,^33^     Did  the  Board  have  not   define    "candidate"    or   at- 

te  South  Africa   because  ot   lis    ^^^    ^.^^^   ^^   strike    down    a  tempt  to  c  o  n  s  i  d  e  r  the  rights 

practice  of  «Pa""*^'.°/'*,\'^^  }^   council   decision?    The  justices  and    responsibilities    of    candi- 

convince  the  »<^'^»"'«ti^^?i;°"  ^^    unanimously  decided  that  they  dacy. 

dispose   of   some    *^'^'"^"^J»J    did    possess   that   ability   under        SBR,  though   unknown  to 

stock  it  owns  in  ttie  New  lorK    ^^ticle  IX  of  the  Constitution:  many    students,    will    only    ac- 

hank.  "The  judicial  authority  of  the  cept  claims  of  parties  fulfilling 

Rights  and  Wrongs  Student   Union    shall   be   exor-  certain   requirements  before 


WEST  END 


€sso! 


Is  the  University  of  Missis-  cised  by  the  Brandeis  Univer-  considering  the  case.  These  re- 
sippi  turning  liberal?  An  ole  sity  Student  Board  of  Review."  quirements  are  specific,  and  it 
Miss  student  called  for  tolera-  With  this  newly  acquired  right  seems,  quite  rigid  —  recogni- 
tion of  other  ideologies  than  SBR  proceeded  to  declare  the  tion  of  the  authority  of  the 
tho.se  one  agrees  with.  The  decision  of  the  Student  Coun-  Board,  and  direct  interest  in 
school  paper  also  printed  an  ad  oil  (that  attendance  at  Council  the  matter  to  be  decided, 
for  a  book  by  a  militant  white  sponsored  events  be  restricted  ^  Process 
integrationist.   .   .  .  Meanwhile,  to  those  who  had  paid  the  Stu- 

Sigma  Chi  fraternity  at  Stan-  dent  Activities  Fee)  unconstitu-  The  university  has  the  right 
ford  had  its  national  charter  tional.  to  expel  a  student  without  a 
suspended  for  pledging  a  Ne-  Council  reacted  to  this  rul-  hearing.  This  lack  of  due  proc- 
gro.  .  .  .  Students  for  Integra-  ing  by  attempting  to  destroy  ess.  a  shameful  blot  on  the  con- 
lion  a  student  civil  rights  the  power  of  judicial  review  ception  of  a  private  liberal  arts 
group  at  Tulane  College  in  New  within  the  Board  They  pro-  college,  has  been  vigorously 
Orleans,  has  successfully  inte-  posed  a  Constitutional  amend-  protested  by  SBR  The  result, 
grated  a  restaurant  near  the  ment  which  would  have  eliini-  thus  far.  has  been  the  promise 
campus.  nated  the  possibility  for  future  of  an  addition  to  the  catalog: 
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Marcuse  Farewell 


by  Robert  Acker 


11 


/ 


The  Obsolescence  of  Socialism 


n 


On    April    27,   Dr.    Herbert*  

Miireuse  delivered  what  was,  for  existence"  comes,  not  a  rev-  nomic  system  and  its  "mass  of 
in  all  probability,  his  last  pub-  olutionary,  but  rather  a  conser-  satisfied  consumers,"  together 
lie  address  at  Brandeis  In  at-  ^^^'^^  proletariat.  If  t  h  e  de-  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  so- 
i«.rr»r.fir.«  f«  ..r^;♦«  «  Vi'  1  J^truction  of  capitalist  society  cial  instruments  of  violence  and 
itmpiing  lo  unite,  m  this  ad-  indeed  hinges  on  the  existence  oppression  and  the  manifesta- 
dress,  the  delineation  of  his  of  a  revolutionary  proletariat,  tions  of  mass  neurosis,  ranging 
latest  modes  of  thought  with  a  then  the  theory  of  socialism  is  from  endemic  crime  to  psychic 
call   to   social  action    Dr    Mar-   i"d^<^'d  obsolete.  dependence  on   the   "i  n  s  a  n  e" 

cuse    both    exemnl'ified     i  n  d       9"  ^^^  ^^^^^^.  ^^^^'  ^  Marxist   mass  media.  Second,  there  may 
crowned   the   aDoTon  h    to   sni     «"alysis  of  society  continues  to   be  total  war. 
d^nT acfion   ind  to ?he  w  Hid  «f'   ^'^'"^«"d  the  destruction  of  capi-        It    is    precisely   the   quandry 
arue   that    he   his   crm^  ^''^'''"'    ^^    Marcuse  notes  that,   of  modern  radicalism  that  the 

h  lf^,t  Rr'.nA..i.       ^^'^^^^^^""tly   first    of    all.    "in    capitalist    so-   apparent   necessity  of  over- 
J:  '^^J^^*"'"'-'^  ciety,  the  satisfaction  of  human   throwing  capitalism  exists  side 

^  .rrJu'"^'^^!^'  entitled  his  ad-   needs  exists  only  as  a  byprod-   by  side  with  its  seeming  impos- 

dress  I  he  Obsolescence  of  So-  uct";  the  aggrandizement  of  the  sibility.  The  first  step,  there- 
ciaJism,  a  title  which,  he  noted,  class  of  owners  will  always  take  fore,  is  to  discover  real  possi- 
vvas  meant  only  h.ilf  ironically  precedence  over  the  happiness  bilities  within  modern  society 
On  the  one  hand,  Dr.  Marcu.sc  of  consumers.  Secondly,  com-  It  is  this  that-  Dr  Marcuse  at- 
adheres  to  the  Marxian  analysis  petitive  society  necessitates  the  tempts  to  do 
n  c^^sitv^'esnecM^^tlv  '^.m/iV^,!  ;;'"^^^«-^i"f  P^?^"^.^ i v ity  of  He  notes,  first  of  all,  that  the 
The    Dro^enV  nm  .^k"  "".^ "    labor   ;    this    increase   undeveloped    nations    have    the 

me   present    time,    of   moving   threatens  to  eliminate  any  ob-   "nHvnnin^o  nf  <h*.  infnr.r,rr.or"- 
pa.st  this  society.  On  the  other    jectively-grounded  scarcity,  and   their.ocill  f?/rris  arf  sti^^^^^^ 
hand,    however,    it    seems    that    hence,   the   need   for   any   form   lr,n[Jhin   iXr^^^ 
the    first    prerequisite    for    the   of     stratified     society      Capital-   t^^^l^   AZ  ^.^"^  *  P-       ,,^.  P?^^^! 
f.vf.r  thrri«}  r.f  n  /.nr^ii-^iict  c^^^     •      ,'^"**''"*^"    buticiy.    v^upiidi     bility  of  thc  "negation,"  instcad 
Hi     h,    c  xi^lrnr.   nf  n  rlnm^   l^'^J  ?"^^  answers  to  this  con-   ^f  ^^c  Continuation,  of  capital- 
icm.  ine  exislence  of  a  revolu-   tradiction  arc  waste  and  expan-    :^4  fr,rm«  nf  cnr.if.fx7 
tionary    proletariat,    does    not   sion,  that  is,  imperialism;  these        The    creator    nrohlpm     how 
now  obtain.  answers  can  onlv  be  oartial  and  greater    prob  em     how- 

The  revolutionary  proletariat   Umporary  7'"'''  ^'''^'  with  the  giant  states, 

Hf.«;ir*^*:    fho   r»i/r.rih;..«,   ..f   iu^       1^    JvJj-/-         u  4  u         Amcrica  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

c'iDitalis     .vvt^m    iVnLn    if        ^"   "^f'^K^^'i'   ^«^^^^^' /  »^  ^  .y   These     societies,     through     the 
capiialist    system    because    it   can  only  be  dangerous.  If  van-   cafisfarfinn   of   h  n  m  n  n   n^nHc 
realizes  that  its  real  needs  nee-   ous  capitalist   nations  all   need   cpil?:   to    "  ninin    '^oif^ 
essarily   cannot    be   satisfied   as   to   expand    continuously   in   or-   subTert^vP    n  n  i    fh.    nhWfK^^ 
long  as    that   system   exists.    In    der  to  maintain  their  existence,   eondluons"   th/f    nrnHn.n   m^cc 
contemporary   Western  society,   then   there   must   come   a   time  S?ssatVsfartinn    Ld^iVh  if    fhf 
however,  the  "overflow"  of  pro-    when   these   expanding   powers   no 'Ibiliff  Tv^hL^  fl^lkf!.^^^ 
duction  is  great  enough  to  sat-    will   collide   with  each    other.   Sfafion  ^^^^inv^^    1     V/  ^i?!" 
isfy  nearly  everyone's  material    Thus,  war   is  the  necessary  re-   JJ^r  h v    th«r  fhu'  'elf  icl.^^^^" 
needs.  In  such  a  case,  the  "ir-   suit    of   the    capitalist   form   of   ^  nr!^HnreH  If  lJ;\f  fc^^ 
reconciliability"    of   class    in-    imperialism,   and    is   also   an-     L^^'lu^^l^^i  H^^l^  ^^  """^^  ^^ 
terests  is  r  e  p  1  a  c  e  d  by   their   other  mode  of  material  waste.        K^mf^i^^P'"!  ul  w^u""  ""T"^^ 
•unity":    the    proletariat    has       The   continued   existence  of  I^.X ""  "^^^  ^^  ^^  ^'^^  produc- 
been    "incorporated"    into    the   capitalism,  then,  implies  either        cZ'r.^  iu^  «^-  4  / 

aflhient  society,  and  has  a  or  both  of  two  alternatives.  ;.n^H  i^IS  -^  /k*''"''''  ""^  "i"^^^^^^ 
vested  interest  in  its  mainte-  There  may  be,  first,  the  contin-  if!^l"ffi^^u^  ^^^  ^7^^^"^!^'^" 
nance.  Along  with  the  capital-  nation  and  amplification  of  the  t.??l.lT  '♦  4^"^'^'^^^^  ^^"K"?' 
ist  "pacification  of  the  struggle   technically    progressing    eco-   ??SeteWmem  o"f  neTn"^^^^ 

Extremism    Lecture ' — I  These  needs,  which  include  the 

need  for  peace  and  for  an  end 
to  oppression  everywhere,  are, 
Dr.  Marcuse  believes,  in  fact 
latent  but  repressed  by  the 
present  social  order.  Further- 
more, they  are  more  "real," 
more  "essentially  human,"  than 
their  opposites,  which  now  form 
the   psychic   basis  of  society. 


On 


MMook 


Alex  Nacht 


Ihree  weeks  ago  Sidney  Hook  six)ke  at  Brandeis  on  Consequently,   they   are   only 

The  Extreme   Left   Wing  in   America.   Ur.   Hook   made  a  ^^''^^y  repressed  in  contempo- 

distinction  between  extremism  in  terms  of  ideas,  eg.,  pac-  [h[n0''mTv'?Hl"o!fr^ 'fn"^   "^"^" 

if  ism,  and   "systematic   political   extremism."   The   latter  ^esiiuon^      ^^      ^     '""''' 

was  seen  as  practically  non-existent  todiiy,  or  at  most,  as  I>r.  Marcuse  sees  one  such 

a  shadow  movement.  Logically,  this  point  of  view  would  '"an'/estation  in  recent  college 

leave     a     speaker     without     a* 4^?    nV^^^    activities    including 

topic,     but     not     our     Sidney    .:«-    »-.-. ...    .--^ w*_    ,_  the  March  on   W  a  sh  i n g  t on, 

Hook    The  bulk  of  the  lecture 
was   devoted   to  demonstrating 


line    and    party    leadership    in   which   he   designates   as  "emo- 
America.    This    lack    of    inde-   ♦ir.n^i    ^«,„,1o;^„m    .,«„:^„*    ^u_ 


why  and  how  the  Communists 
are  untrustworthy  and  why  no 
real  intellectual  deserving  of 
the  title  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  them.  Most  of  the 
points  were  basically  true,  but 
somehow  appeared  irrelevant. 
It  was  another  example  of  the 
confined  logic  that  Hook  used 
so  effectively  in  his  Times  arti- 
cle on  Berkeley. 

The  CPUSA  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent party,  but  an  organ 
of  a  foreign  power.  This  can 
be  seen  in  its  failure  to  criti- 
cize anti-Semitism  in  the  TSSR. 
A  number  of  examples  were 
also  cited  proving  how  direc- 
tives from  Stalin  had  arbi- 
trarily   determined    the    party 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


tional    revulsion"    against    the 
universe  of  violence.   Thus, 
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radical  political  activity  is  in 
itself,  as  well  as  in  its  objec- 
tives, a  means  of  liberating  man 
from  oppressive  society.  Dr. 
Marcuse  concluded,  "Politics 
does  something  to  you  ...  in 
your  interest,  and  in  mine,  keep 
it  up." 

In  one  sense,  there  can  be 
nothing  to  quarrel  with  here. 
Insofar  as  political  action  is  a 
source  of  the  personal  satisfac- 
tion of,  in  Dr.  Marcuse's  words, 
•'work  for  joy,"  it  remains 
wholly  within  the  mdividual 
sphere;  the  question  is  simply 
whether  or  not  such  activity 
satisfies  this  or  that  individual. 
On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  question  of  the  actual  sur- 
passing of  capitalism  must  also 
be  considered. 

There  are,  as  I  see  it,  three 
alternatives.  Either  the  capital- 
ist form  will  not  be  surpassed 
at  all  or  it  will  crumble  in  the 
area  of  the  'Third  Force'  —  the 
underdeveloped  nations  —  or 
it  will  be  surpassed  within  the 
giant  states  themselves. 

We  have  already  seen  the 
probable  consequences  of  the 
first  alternative;  these  conse- 
quences are  unacceptable.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  sec- 
ond alternative  presents  a  via- 
ble way.  The  primary  structure 
of  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
such  as  the  banana  republics, 
is  that  of  economic  dependence. 


Because  of  this,  even  postrev- 
olutionary  society  must  at  least 
for  a  time,  align  itself  with  one 
or  another  camp.  Such  align- 
ment implies  some  degree  of 
militarization  and  its  host  ol 
attendant  evils. 

The  problem,  therefore,  de- 
volves upon  the  giant  states, 
and  it  is  precisely  in  this  area 
that  objective  criteria  fail  us. 
Dr.  Marcuse  did  not  discuss 
material  needs;  he  discussed 
the  repressed  needs  of  the  "hu- 
man essence."  Such  needs  do 
not,  in  themselves,  have  an  ac- 
tual existence;  they  have  only 
manifestations  which  may  be 
variously  interpreted.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  future  of  the  spirit 
in  contemporary  society  has.  by 
definition,  no  clear  precedent 
and  no  clear  criterion  of  analy- 
sis. The  problem  of  its  configu- 
rations and  of  its  latent  po.ssi- 
bilities,  therefore  is  finally  de- 
cided through  faith. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  have 
such  a  faith;  the  general  spirit 
seems  to  me  to  be  not  more 
free  than  before,  but  rather 
more  docile.  Dr.  Marcuse  obvi- 
ously does  have  such  a  faith. 
It  seems  likely  that  his  enor- 
mous contribution  to  this  cam- 
pus, and  to  the  world  at  large, 
rests  as  much  upon  his  unbend- 
ing will  for  change  as  upon  the 
lucidity,  depth,  and  power  of 
his  intellect. 
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In  Praise  of  Folio 


Paul  Bloom 


Kogan  Recital 


A  Magic  Flute 


By  Eleanor  Linn 

,  .  ,    .     „.,,    ,      wu  ^         1  i^.  .^  -.       .:,    - -     -  On  Friday  evening,  April  30,  Alice  Koiran  i!:ave  her 

l^oho,  which  IS  tilled  with  translations,  iwems  by  recruited  authors   (including  ALAN   Senior  Recital  at  Slosberg  Recital  Hall.  'I 
(ilNSBERG)  and  material  by  two  of  Brandeis'  more  famous  sophomores.  The  material  of  the  Brandeis  community,  Miss  Koga 


A  pre-press  review  in  the  highest  style,  this  article  is  intended  to  titillate  the 
taste  and  stimulate  the  sensibility.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Spring  edition  of 

To  many  members 

...  •  •     1  1  *      --   —  — --" ^'  ' ' tr>'^^  needs  no  intro- 

ior  this  issue  is  surprisingly  gocnl,  especially   from  a  magazine  about  which  we  have  duction,  for  she  has  played  the  flute  excellently  at  many 

will  not  shell  out  fifty  cents  unless  our  concerts  at  Brandeis  and  in  the  Boston  area.  The  program 


+ 


come  to  be  unenthusiastic  and  for  which 
loom-mate  shares  the  cost 

This  issue  of  Folio  is  eighty 
pages,  a  new  improved  size 
which  allows  the  editorial 
board  to  select  longer  stories 
and  more  poems  by  a  single 
author,  both  of  which  seem  to 
be  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
magazine's   improved  content. 

Translations 


we 


prose  piece  published,  entitled 
The  Pie  Paradigm.  It  is  quite 
witty,  and  if  he  gets  his  glue- 
pot  working  fast  enough,  it 
shall  receive  a  very  novel  lay- 
out treatment. 


Two  pieces  appear  in  trans- 
lation: a  story  by  Dr.  Toman  of 
the  Psychology  department, 
which  was  originally  written  in 
German  and  translated  by  Har- 
ry Zohn,  and  some  translations 
by  Peter  Gould  from  the  work 
oi  Cesar  Vallejo,  a  South  Amer- 
ican poet.  All  translations  in- 
volve problems  for  the  reader, 
but  Dr.  Toman's  story  involves 
much  fewer  than  Mr.  Gould's 
current  enterprise.  Oatmeal 
Mountain  (by  Dr.  Toman)  is  a 
parable,  or  at  least  something 
like  one.  It  is  a  story  from  the 
world  of  non-world,  from  the 
awful  world  of  Foe's  poetry 
and  Kafka's  short  stories,  but 
written  with  the  naievete  of  a 
fairy  tale.  The  story  is  delight- 
fully weird,  but  the  simplicity 
of  sentence  structure  and  word- 
ing detracts  from  this.  For  ex- 
ample: 

"Young  fellow,  what  do  you 
suppose  makes  the  oatmeal  so 
sweet?  Once  I  bumped  into  a 
corpse  of  which  only  the  com- 
pletely cleaned  bones  and  a 
bronze  sword  were  left,  and  on 
the  sword  there  were  Etruscan 
runes" 

This  simplicity  could  be  due  to 
translation.    1  doubt  it. 

Peter  Gould's  task   in  trans 


In  the  Notes  on  Contributors, 
the  Folio  says  of  Joachim 
Schultz,  "Joachim  Schultz  Joa- 
chim Schultz  Joachim  Schultz 
Joachim."  I  would  repeat  the 
same  thing  about  his  poem.  It 
is  perhaps  incomprehensible, 
but  has  some  interesting  plays 
on  words,  constructions  and 
sounds.    Enough  said. 

Anthony  Bell,  who  is  the  Ed- 
itor of  Folio  and  who  was  gain- 
ing the  dubious  reputation  of  a 
non-literati,  has  proved  the  in- 
correctness of  all  foul  rumors  by 
the  publication  of  an  untitled 
poem.  This  poem  catches  the 
one  minute  moment  of  experi- 
ence or  imagination  which  may 
make  the  world  of  a  poem,  and 
relates  it  with  the  adeptness 
which  does  bring  it  into  the 
world  of  poetic  beauty,  that  is, 
which  makes  the  physical  event 
inseparable    from    the    literary 


event.  The  appearance  of  this 
poem  is  a  delightful  going- 
away  present  for  both  Mr.  Bell 
and  the  audience. 

Lists  are  a  bit  bothersome 
and  boring,  but  I  shall  discuss 
the  last  two  contributing  poets 
and  then  be  done  with  such  de- 
vices. 

David  McMurray  is  a  one- 
time Brandeis  student  who  is 
now  living  somewhere  "out 
there"  and  has  submitted  an  un- 
titled poem  which  is  something 
of  a  character  sketch.  It  is  one 
of  the  weakest  poems  included 
in  this  Folio,  although  it  has 
some  undeniably  good  points. 
Its  images  are  sometimes  rich 
and  poignant,  for  example,  the 
opening  lines: 
Mental  is  vagrant 
And  various  as  the  sullen  tack 
Of  played  out  sail  craft  in  the 

dead  forenoon 
Of  a  wind  forgotten  lake. 
This   is  a   fine   image,    unfortu- 
nately  ruined   by   its  last   line. 
Much  of  the  rest  of  the  poem  is 
not   quite    clear,   and    although 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


represented  a  wide  range  of  musical  styles  and  expression 
in    flute   literature,   which    is^ 
mostly  limited  to  baroque  and 


limited  to 
contemporary  music.  The  di- 
versity of  instrumentation  used 
with  the  flute  also  contributed 
to  the  program's  interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant 
performance  of  the  evening 
was  the  premiere  of  Michael 
Ada  mis'  Prooptike  for  Flute 
and  Percussion.  The  piece  com- 
bines many  beautiful  sounds 
and  silences,  creating  increas- 
ing suspense  and  then  return- 
ing to  its  original  calm.  The 
percussion  instruments  were 
used  in  both  extended  resonat- 


employed  percussive  aspects  of 
the  flute  obtained  by  varied 
methods  of  longuing  and  key 
pressure.  They  sounded  neither 
experimental  nor  shocking,  but 
extremely  appropriate.  I  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  hear 
this  piece  once  more  this  year 
before  Mr.  Adamis  leaves  Bran- 
deis. 

Miss  Kogan  played  Mozart's 
Concerto  in  D  Major,  K.314, 
with  technical  lightness  and  ac- 
curacy and  pure  tone.  Her 
phrasing    was    lyrical,    using    a 


ing  periods  and  in  predeter-    great  deal  of  tempo  rubato,  but 


mined  periods.  Except  for  a 
snare  drum  and  a  triangle 
(which  may  assume  the  pitch 
of  any  other  instrument),  they 
were  all  of  determinate  pitch. 
The  most  unusual  instrument 
was  a  set  of  five  antique  cym- 
bals, which  was  used  most  ef- 
fectively. Peter  Kogan,  Miss 
Kogan's  brother  and  a  student 
at  the  Juillard  School  of  Music 
in  New  York,  served  as  accom- 
panist. The  flute  part,  which 
included  a  section  for  piccolo, 


David  Tudor 


Could  This  Be  Music? 


m  good  taste.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  m  e  m  b  e  r  s  of  the 
Brandeis  chamber  orchestra. 
The  program  began  with  J.  S. 
Bach's  Sonata  in  E  minor  for 
Flute  and  Continuo.  Although 
the  sonata  is  often  played  with 
only  harpsichord  accompani- 
ment, Miss  Kogan  used  both 
harpsichord  and  'cello,  as  the 
sonata  was  probably  played  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The 
continuo  part  is  played  on  the 
'cello  and  in  the  bass  of  the 
harpsichord,  while  the  harmo- 
nies indicated  by  the  continuo 
line  are  played  in  the  harpsi- 
chord's upper  register.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  added  strength  in 
the  bass  overbalanced  the  un- 
folding flute  line  and  detracted 
from  the  esthetic  enjoyment  of 
the     piece.     Elaine    Camperono 

Robert 
1   the 


By  David  L.  Barker 

The  April  8  concert  by  David  Tudor,  assisted  by  Alvin  Lucier  and  sponsored  by  Pl^y^'jJ  ^^"^X^bmu"^^^ 
the  Music  Club  as  a  benefit  for  the  National  Student  Movement,  brought  to  Brandeis  fluijsi/piayed  'cello, 
a  most  unusual  musician  who  presented  what  was  potentially  an  exceedingly  rewarding       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  program  was  the 
experience.  There  was  in  the  audience,  however,  a  large  group  ol   listeners  who  were  sonate  pour  Flute.    Alto  et 
lation  i«=  something  new  forThe  intent  upon  giving  an  honest  hearing,  but  failed  to  reach  out  to  the  prformers   As  the   iiarpe    of   Claude    Debussy 
Foii^  deader  to  tfck?e    U  pre-  evening  progressed,  these  listeners  gradually  gave  way  to  the  feelings  they  had  ha^  ^'X^.j^L   and  Ev^^^^^^  ?^bor* 

sents  him  with  the  problem  of  all  along,  that  it  wasn't  really+ "  i\o    ,  , 

of  judging  the  worth  of  a  trans-   music  after  all,  and  that  while   Amplified  Toy  Pianos    (1906)"    ricio  Kagel.  offered  Mr.  Tudor 
lation  from  Spanish,  a  problem   certain  pieces  were  briefly  in-   by  John  Cage,   was  performed    the  opportunity   to  display   his 
which    the    reviewer    feels    in-   teresting,  they  were  invariably    by  Mr.  Tudor  and  Mr.  Lueier.    considerable     theatrical     abili- 
capable  of  handling.  A  transla-   too  long  and  ultimately  unsatis-    Each    player   was    armed    with 
tion    is    the   rosy-colored    glass  fying.   By  the  end  of  the  con-   four  toy  pianos  of  »^arious  sizes 
through   which   Americans,  ob-   cert,    this    group    was    restless   and    a    score    consisting    of    a 
serve  the  tragic  play  of  Lorca,   and  irritated,  or  frankly  bored,    series    of    transparencies    con- 
and   through    which    Spaniards   although      there      may      have   taining     symbols      for      single 
observe  the  decaying  world  of  lingered  the  suspicion  that  the   sounds,      volume,      duration. 


"Williams.  The  glass  itself  is 
usually  not  o-bserved;  it  is  usu- 
ally accepted  as  the  world  of 
the  author  himself  or  rejected 
completely  for  its  obvious  in- 
feriorities. Perhaps  a  better 
question  to  ask  of  Mr.  Gould's 
translations  is,  do  they  come 
across  as  good  poetry?  The  an- 
swer is  an  emphatic  yes,  and  it 
is  heartening  to  see  that  a  stu- 
dent has  produced  a  poetic 
translation,  when  any  lit  major 
can  attest  to  the  forty  thou- 
sand illiterate  translations  he 
has  read. 

Mr.  Gould  also  includes  an 
introduction  to  Valleja's  poetry 
and  the  problems  of  transla- 
tion. The  general  introductory 
notes  are  quite  helpful,  but  the 
section  which  deals  with  the 
"problems  encountered"  is  un- 
fortunately aloof.  Mr.  Gould 
assumes  the  tone  of  a  ninety- 
year-old  translator  faced  with 
the  task  of  correcting  all  the 
world's  bad  translations  in  one 
fell  swoop;  a  tone  which,  need- 
less to  say,  makes  Mr.  Gould 
look  very  silly.  But  the  end 
result,  that  is  the  translation. 
is  very  fine. 

Po«ms,  Recruited  and  Not 

Jeremy  Cott's  poem,  "Nights 
in  Milan,"  is  one  of  the  better 
poems  in  this  edition  of  Folio. 
It  is  very  reminiscent  of  tiie 
style  of  Prufrock,  and  1  ofler 
here  its  first  stanza: 
Blind.  1  met  her  in  Milan, 
My    rock    chair    wheeling,    my 

stone  chair  creaking 
Like  an  old  horse  cart  in   the 

streets 
It  came  up  to  the  opera  house 

at  ten. 
The  poem  does  something 
which  Prufrock  does  not  do — 
it  plays  very  consciously  with 
the  use  of  tense  and  time  se- 
quences; it  is  written  in  a  kind 
of  poetic  stream  of  conscious- 
ness, and  it  makes  a  very  strong 
impression. 

Mr.  Cott  also  has  had  a  short 


concert  could  have  been  en- 
joyed if  only  the  performers 
had  made  more  of  an  effort 
to  reach  their  audience,  either 
by  explaining  the  physical  set- 
up of  the  pieces,  or  simply  by 
choosing    more     interesting 

works. 

A  few  listeners  made  more 
of  an  effort  to  reach  out  to  the 
performers,  observe  their  in- 
terpretations of  score,  and 
above  all,  avoid  the  filtering 
out  and  sensor  ing  process 
which  our  nervous  system  us- 
ually imposes  on  us  when  a 
combination  of  sounds  does  not 
meet  preconceived  require- 
ments for  volume,  harmony 
and  beauty.  This  attitude  is 
most  easily  achieved  by  em- 
pathizing with  the  performers, 
actually  realizing  that  they  are 
experiencing  all  the  emotions 
which  they  wish  to  bring  to 
the  audience.  Mr.  Tudor's  con- 
cert will  be  di.scussed  from 
this    point    of    view. 

Mr.  Tudor  was  trained  as  a 
classical  organist,  is  reputed  to 
be  a  brilliant  pianist,  and  has 
for  some  time  been  associated 
with  John  Cage.  He  opened 
the  evening  with  "Music  for 
Piano  :ii^ 4."  electronic  version, 
by  Toshi  Ichiyanagi,  a  young 
composer  with  considerable 
fame  in  Japan.  The  score  calls 
for  .sound  sustained  by  fnc- 
tional  noi.'^es  and  amplified  by 
contact  microphones.  Mr. 
Tudor  made  use  of  sponges, 
razor  blades  and  other  objects 

bbed  against  the  strings  of 
or  knocked  against  the 
frame.  Mr.  Tudor's  perform- 
ance was  notable  for  its  lack 
of  dramatic  gimickry,  estab- 
lishing a  serious  tone  for  the 
piece,  while  producing  an 
enorrnous  range  of  sounds 
which  could  perhaps  be  best 
appreciated  by  listening  with 
closed  eyes  and  permitting  a 
free  flow  of  visual  associations 
to   enhance    the    auditory    me- 

lange. 

The  second  piece,  "Music  for 


noises,  etc.  Different  scores 
were  assembled  by  each  per- 
former by  random  superposi- 
tion of  transparencies  and 
played  in  unison  for  a  speci- 
fied length  of  time  (20  min- 
utes). Unfortunately,  the  var- 
iety of  sounds  produced  was 
limited,  and  the  physical  as- 
semblage had  lost  its  novelty 
for  most  of  the  audience  long 
before  the  time  limit  had 
elapsed. 

"Pandorasbox"    for    bandon- 
eonpiece,    by    Brazillian    Mau- 


ties.  The  subtleties  of  his  facial 
expressions  contrasted  nicely 
with  his  elaborate  arm  and 
body  movements,  sustaining 
interest  in  a  pitxre  with  limited 
auditory  range. 

"Action  Music  for  Piano, 
Book  I  (1962)",  by  Alvin  Lu- 
cier, was  performed  on  two 
pianos  by  Mr.  Tudor  and  Mr. 
Lucier.  As  this  piece  de- 
veloped, alert  listeners  realized 
that  each  performer  was  play- 
ing the  same  pages  of  music  in 
different  orders.  It  was  thus 
possible  to  observe  the  differ- 
ences in  interpretation  which 
the  two  players  gave  to  the 
written  score.  This  piece  was 
most  successful  in  drawing  the 

(Contjnwed  on  Page  6) 


da,  harp.  Miss  Taborda  is  a  stu- 
dent at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory. The  sonata  is  one  of 
a  group  of  three  (the  others  are 
for  Violin  and  Piano  and  'Cello 
and  Piano)  written  in  1915, 
three  years  before  Debussy's 
death.  He  had  planned  to  com- 
pose a  group  of  six  for  various 
instruments.  The  piece  is  not 
in  traditional  sonata  form,  but 
has  form,  harmony,  and  instru- 
mentation characteristic  of  De- 
bussy and  later  adopted  by 
other  composers.  The  instru- 
ments often  play  in  unison,  cre- 
ating unusual  tone  color,  and 
several  times  the  flute  contin- 
ues a  viola  note  with  no  per- 
ceptible break.  The  viola  some- 
times produces  a  nasJil  sound 
by  playing  ponticello,  or  "on  the 
bridge."  In  sum,  the  concert 
combined  fine  performance 
with  excellent  music. 


Pigs^  Wings 

The  Hypochondriack 


IX 


ru 

n  piano 


The  Bomb  is  the  balm: 

I  know  one  Leprechaunical 

Lynne, 
Conceived  a  world  that  held  no 

sin. 
Considered  all  the  world's 

deception 
Error  in  her  own  conception. 

Which,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
insofar  as  I  could  even  tell, 
was  perfectly  true.  Not  a 
supcrflous  "1"'  passed  from  her 
lips,  none  such  as  adorns  the 
above  limerick's  first  line;  nor 
were  her  copious  words  in 
praise  of  others  inappropriate, 
untrue,  or  lavishly  voiced.  Her 
laughter  easy,  her  toothsome 
smile  slightly  wanton,  of  pleas- 
ant mean  and  flowing  blond 
tresses,  she  was  an  accom- 
plished artist  and  yes,  a  fine 
student.  Troubled  by  political 
issues,  but  not  given  over  to 
the  cause;  troubled  by  mans' 
inhumanity  to  man,  but  both 
certain  and  adept  at  eradicating 
it  in  her  own  presence. 

A   Violet  by    n    Mossy   Rock 

was  this  quiet,  sound,  sure, 
amiable,  animate,  ribald,  abid- 
ing,  calm,   saucy   exemplar   of 


the  possibility  of  decent  living 
nowadays.  Nowadays  I  mean, 
when  it  is  so  functional  to 
worry  about  the  self,  when 
there  is  an  expanding  vocabu- 
lary daily  proving  the  legiti- 
macy of  being  one's  own  cur- 
iousity.  brick  -  a  -  brack  and 
knick-knack  shelf,  nowadays 
when  one  can  joyfully  V)e  con- 
sumed in  delight  at  one's  own 
delicacy.  Malhcureusemenl  elle 
n'etait  pas  seulement  volup- 
tueusc,  m  a  i  s  extrcmement 
lourde. 

Not  blowing  your  cool: 

Crazy  Henry,  with  whom  I 
roved  the  sultry  savanahs  of 
my  country  town  when  but  a 
child,  has  given  in.  Evt  n 
though  he  doesn't  think  so,  he 
has.  A  loner,  of  wild  fancy  and 
afTable  wit,  he  used  constantly 
to  tease  the  world,  kick  it  in 
the  shin  and  then  feed  it  sugar. 
He  wanted  to  make  things 
happen  —  albeit  he  wanted 
also  to  see  palpable  results 
happen  from  his  actions.  Quite 
the  adventurer,  anyhow,  and 
with  a  good  style. 


large  rural  state  college  last 
week,  1  found  him  mid  boister- 
ous jokers,  wearing  a  frater- 
nity jacket,  building  a  float 
for  the  spring  queen  pageant. 
"Henry,"     I     cried,     "What's 


you 


9" 


come  over 

And  he  explained,  "all  ac- 
tivities are  absurd,  but  that 
frat  life,  its  amusing,  and  ev- 
ery now  and  then  for  a  rral 
horror  show,  1  set  these  fools 
doing  something  especially 
foolish  "  See,  he  said,  he  did 
what  they  did  too,  t)ut  he  knrw 
the  score  and  was  entrrtainrd 
by  the  act  ol  participation.  He 
could  leave  and  function  in 
quit(^  other  society  than  they 
could,  who  didn't  know  the 
score.  I  don't  agree  with  his 
defense  of  his  cool,  but  my 
reasons  are  nice  lc>gic  in  favor 
of  integrity.  Maybe  Henry's 
way  is  the  ticket  when  there 
are  no  more  decent  things  to 
do. 

And  now,  everybody  1  see, 
every  righteous  driver,  every 
garbage  man,  every  Dean, 
seems  as  if  he  might  just  be  an 
ardent    hipster,    disguised    and 


I 


! 


But  when  1  dropped  in  at  his  not  blowing  his  cool. 
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(Continued  from  Page  5)       ' 

goad  metaphors  »noak  in  some- 
tiinc'S  it  is  littered  by  dead  im- 
ages of  death  —  of  "clay  pot 
plants  .  .  .  dying  in  the  room," 
of  "burnt  out  match  sticks/ 
On  t  h  e  floor."  and  "Of 
crumpled    undone   verse." 

Robert  Liss  also  has  four  po- 
ems included,  which  vary  from 
good  to  very  poor.  The  first 
poem,  "Winter  Morning,"  is 
perhaps   his   best,   and   includes 

in  it  a  magnificefit  description 
of  the  sun  rising  on  a  frozen 
lake.  The  limits  of  its  world 
are  well  defined,  and  remain 
consistent  throughout.  His  last 
poem  .'To  My  Wife."  is  also  of 
some  merit,  staying  closely 
within  the  sonnet  form  and 
working  with  clear  images 
which  are  unified  in  the  final 
couplet.  Mr.  Liss  should  stick 
more  often  to  poems  of  this 
type,  for  when  he  enters  into  a 
world  of  thought  and  few  de- 
scri|)lions,  his  poetry  becomes 
weak  and  often  trite,  as  "The 
New  Order"  and  "Lines"  show 
too  clearly,  the  latter  of  which 
is  quite  trivial.  Mr  Liss  also 
suflers  from  some  problems  in 
metrics,  which  are  best  solved 
in  the  sonnet   "To  My  Wife." 

Alan  Gin.>berg's  poem  was 
not  available  before  press  time, 
but  it  is  certainly  the  best  poem 
ever  written. 

Dr.  Toman  shares  with  other 
"fellows    in    glory"    who    have 


contributed  prose  to  this  issue 
of  Folio.  Jib  Fowles,  who  con- 
tributed a  short  story  in  the 
last  issue,  has  far  surpassed  this 
other  work  by  a  story  entitled 
Stronger  Than  Any  Genie.  This 
is  a  delightful  story,  and  ex- 
hibits great  stylistic  ability. 
Through  the  eyes  of  a  third  per- 
son narrator,  we  get  to  see  the 
world  through  the  eyes  of  a  fe- 
male college  student,  without 
realizing  that  this  is  happening 
until  we  have  complete  the 
story.  Mr.  Fowles  is  in  supreme 
control  of  the  reader. 

In  addition,  nearly  the  com- 
plete text  of  I  Shall  Take  the 
Clouds  Away,  by  Richard  Bur- 
gin,  has  been  printed.  Portions 
of  this  manuscript  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Justice  Literary 
Supplement,  but  in  its  entirety 
it  is  much  richer,  and  loses 
much  of  the  stylistic  rawness 
which  seemed  to  creep  into  its 
disjointed  form  Mr.  Burgin,  in 
any  case,  could  use  a  bit  of 
stylistic  development,  but  the 
tones  of  delight,  melancholy 
and  elation  all  shine  clearly 
through  this  short  story.  One 
can  see  a  certain  spark  in  his 
writing,  and  we  can  expect 
more  mature  work  to  appear 
in  the  future. 

Congratulations  to  the  Folio 
for  an  issue  of  more-than-to-be- 
expected  quality. 


Hedgerow  Theatre 
Moylan,  Pa. 

Summer  Classes  in 

Acting,  Speech  and 

Movement 

July  12  -    August  20 

Josper  Deeter,  Director 

Coll  LO  6-9892 

(Philodelphio) 


Survey 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

tyrannical  administration;  those 
who  oppose  it  see  it  as  an  en- 
emy to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  campus. 

Evidence  for  this  assertion 
comes  from  the  difference 
between  pro-  and  anti-Justice 
groups  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
curacy and  objectivity  of  the 
news  stories.  Criteria  for  news 
stories  are  absolute;  a  story  is 
either  objective  or  slanted. 
However,  86%  of  the  anti- Jus- 
tice group  felt  the  stories  are 
slanted,  versus  only  36%  of  the 
pro-Justice  group. 
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QUEENS    COLLEGE 

of  The  Ctty  Univarsity  of  New  Vorfc 

1965  SUMMER  SESSION 

^  Bag  ami  EvMriai  Otasttt 

•  GrarfHalt  mi  Vmamrtntnutt  C*«rsn 
•  Mutt  EtecaliM  Classes 

•  SMMner  Tkeatre  ami  Cfioralt 

•  Atiilctfc  F«cHiti«s  Mi  Woflicfi^t 

•  IntMtive  KHWNk  SessiMs  l| 
•asslaa  Ml 


nmcE  six-wccac  SEsstoMs 

Und«rcradyate:  June  14  JkHy  23  Mt4l  iuty  tl  2cipimwtaj  t 
Graduate:  July  1 -August  12 

Vi&iUng  students  tuition  fee  (und*r«rad«ate)  aft^rotOmak^f  (tt 
per  credit;  graduate.  $20  per  credit.  Oeadtine  for  appltcalt«n» 
for  Graduate  and  Summer  Session  I  —  Juna  L  for  Summor 
Session  II  -  Ju«y  1. 

F9r  BuMetin  and  Registration  Schedule,  Write  Director  af  th« 
Summer  Session.  Quoens  CoMege.  Flusiung.  N.  ¥.11)6/ 


FOR  THE  BIG  EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR 


Knioy  tlie  ffrand-old.  hrand  new  Boston  Statler  Hilton  with  its 

frest  $5,000,000  face  lift!*  And  refreshing  faculty-»tudent 

room  raJesI  Fieautiful  new  facilities  for  special  functions! 

•  Proms  •  Banquets  •  Reunions  •  Homecomings 

•  Athletic  Events  •  Fraternity  &  Sorority  Functiont 

ajP  litis  COlJl»ON  r OK  INIOliMATION 


Cellefc  RrprcBrnlative 
huslun  Slalirr  I  lillon 
n()sl«Mi,  Mass. 
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Music 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
empatliizing  listener  and  ob- 
server into  tlie  excitement 
shared  by  t  li  e  performers 
themselves,  a  quality  much  to 
be  praised  in  a  modern  work 
of  this  type.  Mr.  Tudor  has 
frequently  performed  Mr.  LrU- 
cier's  piece,  particularly  last 
year  on  tiis  extensive  Jai>anese 
taur,  using  trmn  one  to  four 
piano«. 

The  evening  was  concluded 
with  the  most  ambitious  "Com- 
position for  Two  Performers 
(1964)"  by  the  American  com- 
poser Frederic  Rzewski.  Glass 
sheets  were  placed  over  the 
piano  strings,  resting  on  con- 
struction boards.  Rosin  was 
liberally  sprinkled  over  the 
glass  to  provide  a  frictional 
surface  upon  which  to  scrape, 
knock  and  roll  various  metal- 
lic, plastic,  rubber  and  stone 
objects.  Each  performer  lis- 
tened   carefully    to    the    other 

and  then  resiK)nded  to  his 
sounds  according  to  the  sym- 
bols on  his  score,  which  sijeci- 
fied  imitation,  opposition,  simi- 
larity with  variations,  or  in- 
dependent improvisation.  Al- 
ready prerecorded  on  tape 
were  1)  performances  by  each 
of  the  players  responding  to 
one  another  and  2)  perform- 
ances by  each  player  respond- 
ing to  his  initial  performance. 
A  third  player  "played"  the 
tapes  by  controlling  their  re- 
lative volumes,  and  the  finale 
then  consisted  of  Mr.  Tudor 
and  Mr.  Lucier  once  more  fol- 
lowing the  score  and  respond- 
ing to  all  four  previous  perfor- 
mances. Needless  to  say,  the 
sounds  were  highly  amplified 
and  projected  out  through  the 
several  speakers  arrayed 
around     Schwartz     Hall.     The 


effect  was  nothing  short  of  a 
"total  sound"  experience,  in 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
a.ssimilate  everything  indivi- 
dually, and  yet  quite  ix)ssible 
to  listen  to  the  integrated 
whole  in  a  manner  which  can 
evoke  anything  from  a  purely 
auditory  sensory  thrill  to  a 
synesthetic  delight  involving 
complementary  inputs  from 
several  of  the  senses  at  once, 
all  stimulated  by  the  extraordi- 
nary quality  and  quantity  of 
soTind  vibrations  impinging 
upon  tiie  body's  various  recep- 
tors. 

Recommended  for  avid  em- 
pathizers  is  the  John  Cage  — 
Alvin  Lucier  concert,  tomor- 
row evening  at  the  Rose  Art 
Museum. 


MAIL  ORDERS  NOW 
Fri.  Eve.,  Moy  14,  8:30  p.m. 

THE 

KINGSTON 
TRIO 

i«ck  Boy  Tkeotre 
CO  7-5178 

Tickets:  $5.M,  $4.e«,  $S.M 

MoH  orders:  Make  checks  poyoble  te 
•nd  moil  to:  The  7's  Productions,  77 
CHvrles  St.,  Boston.  (Enclose  $t«n%|ied 
envelope  far  return   ef  tickets.) 


THE  SUMMER  MUSIC  FESTIVALS 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

CrORGE  WEIN  Presents  the  12th  Annual  . 

nunif  xjj^l  twmi* 

jf.  THURSDAY  •  FRIDAY  •  SATURDAY  •  SUNDAY  •  JULY  12-3-4  1 
featuring  The  Greatest  Names  in  Jazz 

NEWPORT  FOLK  I OUNDATION  Presents  the .... 

NEMPOmr  FOLK  FESTIVAL 

i  THURSDAY  •  FRIDAY  •  SATURDAY  •  SUNDAY  •  JULY  22-23-24-25  \ 

Folk,  Blues,  Gospel,  Country  and  Traditional  Muuc 
performed  by  outi>tanding  artists 

For  Tickets  ond  Program  Information  on 
Afternoon  and  Evening  Concerts  and  Workshops  .  .  write* 

t.  NEWPORT  JAZZ   FESTIVAL         NEWPORT   FOLK   FESTIVAL 
;.  NEWPORT,   RHODE   ISLAND       NEWPORT,   RHODE   ISLAND 

Eor  AcconiniucJdtiitns,  write  Newport  Chamber  oi  Commerce 
Newport,   Rhode   Islaad 

Both  Festivals  in  a  new,  more  spacious  location  here. 


BRANDEIS  COOP 

BLASTS  PRICES! 


rr 


ON  ENTIRE 
STOCK 


WALL 
TOWAU 


INVENTORY 
LIQUIDATION ! 


ENTIRE 


EVENT 


SUITS      •  SPORT  COATS       •  SLACKS 

•  JACKETS       •  SWEATERS 

SPORT  SHIRTS      •  DRESS  SHIRTS 

JEANS       •  BERMUDAS      •  SKIRTS 

BLOUSES      •  LADIES'  SLACKS,  ETC. 


SAVE  UP  TO 


BRANDEIS  COOP 


572  SOUTH  ST. 


WALTHAM 


Letters 


Mtafpk 


"DiMM-nt 


»1 


Communist    is    now    a    profes- 

siony]  anti-communist,   a   typi- 

/r^....ii^.  ^  1  t^        n         A\  t'»'J   revcrf^al   of   mentality.    But 

(Continued  from  Page  4)  g^^j.^^  f,^^  ^,„^.  extrt  me  to  the 

pendence    was   offered    as   one   other  doesn't  help  you  see  the 
•1    the    particular    reasons    lor   truth  any  better. 


Sir: 


the   Party's   isolation   from   the 


2)     Ideological — Party     idco- 


general  liberal  and  labor  move-  y'    ro^triri^      hm.ohi      H  m w 

In  his  address  to  the  Massa-   ment  in  the  country.  The  gen-  {^^f^y    {^'['^^'^   throlf^h    a    nar^ 

ehusetts     Schoolmasters     Club    craj  reasons  for  this  were  two-  ^^,j^^^,    ^^^^^    ^^    logical    exegesis 

Piesident    Sachar   drew    a   dis-     ***"•              .               i     t^     u     i  how    communism    reserves    the 

tmct.on    between    "honest    dis-   trilil  "lo'Thow'rw-^he  "om^  jj^t'emem'^r  ^Vru\"h""n  '^-^^ 

,.nt"    ("the    fermervt    of    free-   n^unist   outlook   logK-ally   must  itf^cTTi    knowledge,  "if  Tul 

dom")  and  insolent,  Jrresponsi-   ]^f  Jo    dictatorship.     If    the  political     reality     involves     all 

ble  dissent  (under  which  head-  S.    f  SvtoL    i  "       J^  f^^^""  ^  other  realities  and   if  the  Com- 

uig    he    groups    recent    student  fe'laria^'anTthrwo/ki^'^c^ass  rhr^fiht^'ot^fn  a^n^d^^^t^h^?;! 

,.otests  against   universUy   ad-  ^^ds  the  CP  to  order  the  re-  {^J/'^ptre'   then 'it'  has^'the 

^►nnistrations.)  1  would  question  volution    then  we  can  see  how  ^-^^   }^     ^^„^^^j    influences    in 

this    distinction;    I    think    that  the  dictatorship  of  the  Reader-  ^       ^           ^j^       . ^^   ^ 

^^.     Qaf.hi»r'«    favored    form    of  ^^'P    *^    needed.    Frofn    prole-    , ,..r    «..*    „,.„;„    *u;.    ^..^ 

Dr.    Sachar  s    favored    form    of  ^^j..j^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^    politburo. 

dissent  would  better  be  labeled  xhus   the    party    must    destroy 

"safe  '  than  "honest."  anyone     who 

Safe   dissent    is   just   the    re-  only    trouble    with    the    argu- 

thanneling  of  student  energies  rnent  is   that  the   world  is  not 

>nto   approved   causes,   such   as  logical.   This  conclusion  is  not 


Guitar  Tutor  Wanted 

for  eoger  7-yeor-old  future  gui- 
torist.  Leove  name,  pkone  num- 
ber in  box  ef  "R.  Steinm«n/' 
Woodruff   Hall. 


Berkeley,  Calif. 

(Option  on  Foil) 

3    bedrooms,   furnished,    $144/m. 

Stephen  Wnngh  (212), 

SC   4-3092 


harmful.    But    again    this    con- 
clusion   is    not    a    function    of 

riisaPFPfs      The   Marxist    theory    but    is    rather 
disagrees,      ine   ^^^  result  of  a  paranoic  dicta- 
tor and  a  heavy  bureaucracy. 

What  Hook  can*t  seem  to  do 
is  to    make   the    above   cnicial 


DAN'S  ESSO  SERVICE  CENTER 


(|sso) 

57e   SOUTH   ST. 


"Speeialists  in  Motor 

Tune-Vp" 

COMPLETE   SERVICE  & 

ACCESSORIES 

TUNE-UP,    REPAIR   & 

ROAD   SERVICE 

NIXT    TO   THE   COOP 

•93-9332  WALTHAA/ 


UTU 

you 

ynuurs 


•Ttspecrable"  civil  rightsaction   a  fimction  of  anyttiing  implicit   ^^P,,^^^^   'i^at      the      cim- 
and  anti.anti-Semitism.  Signi-   in   Marxism    as   Hook   tried    to   S;.n?sV  Party    shLldhav 


Jjcantly,    it    is   dissent   directed  prove.   Rather  it   is  a  function 


ijcaniiy,    ii    is    aisseivi    uiiecieu  i^»"vt.    .iiai.1.^1    .1    10    «    ..^..^^.^m.  ♦;«»«    nr<>a<>h»<i    «;tf>lf-ileter- 

away  fi^om   the  university   and  of  the  leader.  Both  Lenin  and  ^^^J^^^  of    ?hebla^k    belts, 

th^   interests  which   suDoort  it  Trotsky    saw    this    danger    and  >n"»aiion    01    the     oiacK     "^"f* 

tne   mieresis  wmtn   suppuri  11.  .     ■      ,^ .      ^am    ^a^in^i   it      It  when  even  the   Negroes  didn  t 

1    believe    that    any    protest  \^X t  ^f^Un'o  B^fu\hLit   Of  want   it:  that   vhen   the   party 

directed    against    the    adminis-  ll^'^^^^^^l''^^^^^^^^  leader   here  tried   to  »oint   out 

tialion  of  tnis  university  would  course    me    communist    .''•^riy 

appear  to  Dr.  Sachar  to  be  in-  tried  to  infiltrate  other  liberal  JJ»«  »» 


leader   here  tried   to  point 

ck  of  reality  involved  he 

.ount-i.  would   be -dangerous  caus^    Uabor   ,.so,    and   tri^^^  Tu^  b'e%Td7'ihr„„V^t"'i?h'^t';K: 

^rffC  t  *"  """"  wh^nir^oJldnrgaTn    compel  -mmunist.    f,ll    prey    to    wa, 

^"',"ir/o  believe  that  meaning-  of^them.   And  of  c<.u_rse_^U  ob-  3JU?r:"i^''7„'r^re?.".'urol";; 

ful  dissent  will  always  be  dan- 


sessively  pursued   underground    dangers    in    any 
organization     and     preparation    movement,     n  hal 


CHARLESBANK 


DELI  and  RESTAURANT 

NEAR   THE   COOP 

NEW  YORK  STYLE  SANDWICHES 

SAVE   MONEY   WITH    $5.00   MEAL  TICKETS 

Open   TiN   Midmishf   7    Days   o   Week 

Toke   Out   Service   Av««loblc 


galionisis,    ana    mose    w"  -^i-^ic    '  and  "The      onlv      ones  approach  is. 

have  a  stake  in  the  status  quo.  ^^'^^^^^j^j^^J^^^  protest  T^e  man  The  basic  point  is,  of  course. 

:;.^'"Dr'4a?har    1^    reactfng  w^othen^ wrote  Why   1  Am   A  true:     the     Communist      Party 

Itnce,    Dr.    isachar    is    reading ^^^^  j^  ^  self-interested  organi- 

against  the  wave  ft  active  and  ^^^^  g.^^.  ^^^.^^     g^,^    ^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^ 

intiinmglul  protest  that  ^^^tiiKeb        ^^^^^  reading  Jon  Hoffman's  have  ideological  relevance  as  it 

at  the  syiitem  he  represents   His  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  review  does   in    many   other  countries, 

alarm   is   natural;    Dui   nib    uis-  ^^  j^.  (-}^j^j.ij^,'j,  p^ed,  and  a  pre-  Hook  preaches  about  how   any 


tinction,    for    the    purposes    of 
convenience 
between   Iw 
is  artificial. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Sachar  does  not 


e    and    just.lication,   ^'°^\;^|jVks  r 


r-eiiiaps  j-'i     ortcuax   %«wt.3  ^-^^  ,.  ^y^^  reviews 

realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  j^  ^^.^  .^  possible  pleas< 

academic  freedom  wnich  he  has  ^           Thank  you. 

ver Dally  upheld.  Real  academic  ^^  ^"«^-         j^^Vs  Rose  ' 


freedom  holds  the  promise  of 
action  which  may  very  well  be 
dangerous  to  the  very  men  who 
have  deferded  it  in  the  past. 
Should  promi.^ing  academic 
freedom  to  a  community  some- 
how exempt  one  from  its  con- 
sequences? 

Dr.  Sachar's  characterization 
of  the  library  as  a  "Shangri-la 
of  civilizexl  dissent"  where 
Karl  Marx  and  Adam  Smith 
sit  peacefully  side  by  side,  is 
meaningless.  Das  Kapital  and 
Wealth  of  Nations  may  rest 
quietly  together,  but  I  doubt 
that  Adam  Smith  and  Karl 
Marx  would  sit  happily  nod- 
ding at  each  other,  making 
light  of  their  differences,  and 
reveling  in  their  freedom  to 
disagree  silently.  True,  books 
are  inanimate;  hopefully,  peo- 
ple and  ideas  are  not. 

Linda  Cordilia 

Committee  for  an 

Ideal  Campus 


vious  letter  about  the  infamous    intellectual   would    be   repulsed 

review,  1  wondered    by    the    attitude    of    the    Com- 

ave  a   Dost  on   the    munist  Party.   But   there   are  a 

Justice   reviewing   the   reviews    ho.^t   of   unmade  but    neces«?nry 

distinctions  and  insights  which 
se  let    make    one     wonler    just     how 
much   of   an   intellectual    Hook 
66        is. 


1.  Hitting  the  hooks? 


French  Tutoring 
Amalie  Dgjarkava 

WA  4-3536 


FOR  SALE:  Government  pub'ic  lond 
in  25  S^otcs  for  individuo's,  for  os 
low  OS  $1.00  per  acre.  Send  $1.00 
for  1965  report  or  $1.75  for  Na- 
tionol  Report  to:  Ccntrol  US.  Lond 
Disposol,  P.O.  Box  196,  Holcomb, 
Mo.    63852. 


No,  I  was  just 
tliiiikiiijj^  about  wliat 
to  ^i\«   SiMv  It  s 
our  auMiver:>ary. 


2.  You'ro  not  «  vt n  luarritd. 

\V«  "vr  km    '  n  i-ath  otheT 
three  full  v\ccks. 


e.ML-w.yii»  'tcM 


COUNSELLORS 

COLLEGE 

JUNIORS 

or  HIGHER 

• 

Lorge,  well-established 
co-educational  cannps 
with  a  fine  Jewish  cul- 
tural program.  80  miles 
from  New  York  City. 


Good  solarres.  Pleosont 
working  conditions.  Ma- 
ture   staff    associations. 


WRITE 

Cejwin  Camps 

31    Union    S^u«re   West 
New  York  3,  New  York 


A  profitable  summer  of  study 
and  recreation... 

CW.POST  COLLEG 

OF  LONG  ISLAND  UNIVERSITY 

o 
Applications  now  being  accepted  for- 
TWO  5-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

JUNE  21  to  JULY  23;  JULY  26  to  AUGUST  27 
Day  and  Evening 


Accelerate  your  degree  program 

with  a  distinguished  visiting 

and  resident  faculty,  outstanding  laboratory 

and  library  facilities. 

UNDERGRADUATE 

COURSE  offerings 

include  studies  in 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Pre-Profes^Uwial, 

Pre-Engineering, 

Business  and  Edticatton, 

located  on  the  beautiful  l«orth  Shore 
of  Long  Island,  ttw  270-acre  campus 
Is  just  30  minutes  from  the  World's  Fair, 
60  minutes  from  widttwn  Manhattan. 

Enjoy  swiimnlitg,  tennis,  ri*ng,  bowling; 
outdoor  plays  and  concerts  on  the  campus. 
Nearby  are  famous  beaches,  sailing  clubs,  sammtf 
Stock  theatres,  parks  and  golf  courses. 

New  men's  and  women's  residence  haNs. 

AfPlY  NOW . . .  Admission  apan  to  VISITING  STUDENTS 

from  other  occradited  colleges. 

For  additional  Information,  summor  iMHtotin  and 

•ppHoatlon.  ^ooa  516  MAyfair  6-1200  or  maU  coupon 

I  Oyin^  Summor sThooMTw.  Post  Collega. P.O., Groonvalo. L.I., N.Y.  1 1 548  l| 
I    Pleaso  sand  mo  Summer  Sessions  information  bulletin.  Qp 

■  n  Woman's  Rosidence  Hall        n  Man's  Residence  Hall 

■  U  Undergraduate       Q  Graduatt       D  Day       O  Evening  ^j 


i 


3.  You  give  a  gilt  ev«ry  wrrk? 

VV«'  trv  to  r«'iiuinl)rr 
the  important  ilateS. 


4.  Isn't  that  ov*riloinp  it  a  hit? 

Not  wl»tu  you  re  in  love. 


CRAOUATC  eOVRSC  tfferlflff 
la  tiM  ara*att  Sditait  tf 
Long  Island  University 
Include  studies  In  Biological 
Srlences,  Business  Administration, 
Education,  Engllsti,  Guidance  and 
Ceunselinff,  Mistery,  Library  Science, 
Mathematics,  Music  Education^ 
Physics,  Political  Science, 
Sacielegy.  Speecli. 


«IMIttr.  >«*<>«■«••«  I 


5.  You'll  V>«  broU«  brloif  yeu 
get  to  t)t«  aJtar. 

Oh,  we'ic  very 
pfa*tMi*l.  Sue  pave 
Mr  a  ptnket  p»^pp«r 
«fu\t\fT  ami  I  g>*vt; 
W-r  M4y  B-t-  th(  Hit:  oa 
P;*r*>Mt;<l  AtlilM»lrs 
Air>4>ng  thf  AruwaJl 
laelMtMe, 


6.  If  you  r«'ally  want  to  \>*- 
praitu  al,  why  «l«»n't  you  get 
a  Living  IiiMiran**"  polity 
(row  F-tpJitabU'  -  an*!  give 
hrr  s**  urily.  That  way.  wh#!« 
ft)U  get  inarrir*!,  you'll 
inuw  that  sh»  ami  th«  Icids 
rill  ;ilway«  be  ptovUli  tl  for 
if  sMwwthin^  «ih»»uUl  happen 
t»  you. 

Swell  i«lea.  N«)W,  what  «k» 
y»»n  ihiiik  she'«l  Ilk*    fot 
K«|ioi»al  Crab  Apple  Day? 


r, 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Name. .( 
Address. 


.State. 


i  City »«■» ;; 

I  t   If  visiting  student,  from  wt>icf»  colfege? l-«««»i*«»»i 


For  .c.inlH.-  ii.{..r..Ml,.m  M»i..l  inu-.i  „|,,„.,hM„l,.     .,1  >  ■V<"''*'''    ^  • 
Manp«)wer  Development  Division. 

The  EQWITABIE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  Slates 

Att  Lnuul  OiJtJortuuity  LmtjU'yvr  • 
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Marden  Leads  Judges 
Against  Clark  Nine 

By  ROD  KANEHL 

The  Judpres  baseball  nine  travelled  up  to  Worcester 
this  at'ternoon  to  play  Clark  University.  They  defeated 
Lowell  Tech  11-6  but  lost  to  Tufts,  15-1,  and  to  Colby  5-2 


in  last  week's  action.  4,^ 

Pitcher  Fred  Marden  was 
slated  to  pitch  a  g  a  i  n  st  the 
Clarkies.  The  ace  lefthander  is 
the  Judges'  leading  batsmen 
and  pitcher. 

The    21 -year-old    senior    set 


numerous  records  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  he  mowed  down  26 
Cadets  in  a  3-3  tie  with  Nor- 
wich. The  southpaw  fireballer 
struck  out  20  batters  in  regula- 
lation  play  and  added  another 
six  in  three  extra  innings.  Mar- 
den gave  up  only  one  earned 
run  but  was  plagued  by  six 
Brandeis   errors. 

In  his  other  start,  against 
Tufts  last  week,  Marden  was  on 
the  short  end  of  a  15-1  decision. 
Fred  gave  up  only  one  earned 
run,  just  throe  hits,  struck  out 
11,  but  was  destroyed  by  11 
Brandeis  errors.  The  Judges 
managed  five  1\  i  t  s  including 
three  by  George  Frost,  a  double 
by  Marden  and  a  triple  by  Bob 
Phmkett. 

Against  Lowell  Tech  last 
Saturday,  Pitcher  Jim  Boyce 
led  tile  Judges  to  an  11-6  tri- 
umph with  his  arm  and  bat. 
The  righthanded  soph  had  two 
hits  including  a  double,  three 
runs  batted  in,  scored  two  rims 
and  pitched  nine  strong  innings 
to  win  his  first  game. 

Lowell  Tech  took  an  early 
1-0  lead  on  a  home  run  by  Al 


Klayton.  The  Judges  scored  two 
in  the  second  on  a  double 
by  Boyce,  a  single  by  Eric  Ep- 
stein and  a  wild  pitch.  Tech 
tied  it  up  in  the  fourth  on  a 
home  run  by  Barry  Eldridge 
but  the  Judges  went  out  in 
front  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fourth  with  two  runs  on  four 
walks,  a  single,  an  error  and 
a  passed  ball. 

Brandeis  added  two  more  in 
the  sixth  and  five  in  the  eighth. 
Big  guns  for  the  Judges  were 
Marden  with  two  hits.  Gene 
McDonald  with  one  hit,  two 
rbi's  and  two  stolen  bases,  and 
Boyce. 

Colby  defeated  Brandeis, 
5  2,  last  Tuesday  as  the  Mules 
overcame  a  2-0  first  inning 
deficit.  Boyce  went  all  the  way 
for  Brandeis  and  suffered  the 
defeat.  The  Judges  posted  their 
two  runs  in  the  first  on  a  dou- 
ble by  Dave  Rand  and  a  home 
run  by  Marden 

On    the    Basepaths 

Marden  is  the  Juges'  leading 
hitter  with  a  .387  everage.  He 
also  owns  a  1.50  earned  run 
average  and  a  2-1-1  record  with 
63  strikeouts  in  36  innings  .  .  . 
Boyce  is  batting  .353  and  has  a 
2.57  era  .  .  .  Brandeis  has  also 
committed  37  errors,  and  is 
fielding  at  an  .889  clip  .  .  .  Next 
home  game  against  BU  May  12. 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


Welcome,  K.  C  Jones 


Pete  Weiner 


the  United  States  champion- 
ship Olympic  team  in  1956, 
K.  C.  joined  the  Celts  after  a 
two-year  stint  in  the  Army. 

"I've  heard  about  Brandeis 
and  understood  it  was  a  highly 
rated  academic  school  which 
impressed    me   greatly,"    K.    C. 


Netmen  Lose  to  Colby; 
Beat  BentleVj  Babson 

By  COOT   VEALE 

Bernie  Rous  led  his  Firandeis  tennis  team  to  a  9-0 
victx>ry  over  a  weak  Bentley  team,  and  two  days  later 
proceded  to  vanquish  one  of  the  best  players  in  New 
England  to  help  the  Judges  de-^^ 


feat  Babson,  5-4.  But  Rous 
fourth  straight  singles  victory 
without  a  defeat,  a  4-6,  6-2, 
6-1  decision  over  Colby's  num- 
ber one  man,  was  not  enough 
to  sustain  his  teammates  who 
went  on  to  lose  their  second 
5-4   match  of  the  season. 

In  addition  to  Rous,  the  only 
other  undefeated  Brandeisian 
in  singles  is  Ethan  Gluck,  who 
registered  the  most  convincing 
triumph  of  the  Colby  match, 
6-3,  6-1.  The  lean  leftly  has 
this  year  coupled  consistency 
with  only  a  modicum  of  reckless 
abandon  and  has  not  allo\yed 
even  one  set  to  elude  his  grasp. 
Once  known  as  the  Tommy 
Bolt  of  tennis  for  his  temper 
tantrums,  Gluck  is  now  a  re- 
laxed competitor  and  never 
wilts  under  pressure.  In  his 
fourth  year  of  varsity  competi- 
tion, he  has  become  a  seasoned 
veteran  who  is  ever  the  experi- 
menting architect  of  new  and 
untried  shots. 

The  Colby  match,  an  away 
affair  that  featured  an  exciting 
eight  hour  bus  ride  interrupted 
by  dinner  at  The  Silent  Woman 
Restaurant,  was  played  in  gale 
force  winds  on  porous,  sponge- 
like clay  courts.  A  clutch 
three-set  victory  by  Gerry  Katz 
netted  the  score  at  3-3;  then 
Rous  and  Katz  lost  at  number 
one  doubles,  putting  Colby  one 
match  away  from  victory.  It 
appeared  that  Brandeis  would 
tie  the  score  as  the  stale 
doubles  team  of  Gluck  and 
Dave  Nemiroff  found  them- 
selves   ahead    5-3,    40-love,    in 


the  first  set.  But  this  schizo- 
phrenic pair  managed  to  blow 
triple  set  point  and  eventually 
the  match,  7-5,  6-4.  .  .  .  The 
inappropriateness  of  this  par- 
ticular loss  was  later  magnified 
as  Brandeis'  most  successful 
two  man  team.  Art  Alschuler 
and  Dave  Gerstel,  played  ex- 
emplary doubles  in  winning 
6-4,  4-6.  7-5. 

The  Babson  match  was  char- 
acterized by  a  far  more  im- 
portant victory  for  Gerstel  and 
Alschuler.  In  winning  his  con- 
test, Rous  had  surprised  his 
top-flight  opponent,  Chris 
Brooks,  as  well  as  Coach  Ray 
Ginger,  who  awarded  Bernie  a 
purple-heart  for  prevailing  des- 
pite cramps  in  both  legs  and  a 
plethora  of  blisters  on  his  right 
hand.  Mike  Seltz  then  out- 
lasted his  retrieving,  lobbing 
rival  to  give  Brandeis  a  4-2 
lead  in  the  match  To  set  the 
stage  for  the  decisive  coup,  the 
team  quickly  lost  its  first  two 
doubles  matches  by  identical 
scores  of  6-4.  6-2.  The  outlook 
was  bleak  after  Gerstel  and 
Alschuler  had  lost  their  first 
set.  Bill  Greenspan,  a  Babson 
tennis  alumnus,  kept  mocking 
the  Brandeis  team  by  remind- 
ing them  of  the  9-0  ignominy 
of  a  year  ago.  But  Greenspan's 
glee  changed  to  awe  as  he  wit- 
nessed one  after  another  magi- 
cal shot  off  the  bat  of  Altschuler, 
as  well  as  fine  serving  by 
Gerstel,  to  give  the  Judges  a 
2-6,  6-2,  6-1  victory  and  the 
match. 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skofes  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Woterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.     —    TW  3-9450    —     Poul  Smith 


The  announcement  of  the  addition  of  K.C.  Jones  to  the  Brandeis  community  in 
1966  was  a  welcome  surprise.  Perhaps  the  University  has  finally  realized  the  needs 
of  intercoIlej?iate  teams  and  will  continue  a  policy  initiated  last  week  which  will  once 
more  raise  Brandeis  to  a  respectable  level  in  varsity  competition. 

In  a  personal  interview  last  week,  Jones  outlined  some  of  his  ideas  concerning 

his  decision  to  join  the  Bran-4i . 

deis  phys.  ed  staff  in   1966. 

Jones  said  his  coaching  phil- 
osophy will  be  based  on  play- 
ing defense.  "My  first  move 
will  be  to  instill  a  desire  to 
play  real  good  defense,  and  let 
the  offense  take  care  of  itself." 

"Everyone  loves  to  shoot,  but 
I  get  real  pleasure  playing  de- 1  said. 

fense  and  holding  the  big  man ;  

on  the  opposition,"  K.  C.  added. 
Judging  from  his  spectacular 
performance  against  Jerry 
West  in  the  NBA  Champion- 
ship final  game,  K.  C.  has  a 
pretty  sound  philosophy. 

Casey,  as  he  is  known  to 
every  basketball  fan,  loves  to 
play  golf  in  the  off-season  and 
has  spent  several  summers  at 
Coach  Red  Auerbach's  basket- 
ball camp. 

Jones  will  be  the  first  Negro 
to  coach  at  a  predominantly 
white  college. 

The  33-year  old  resident  of 
Framingham  will  play  one 
inore  year  with  the  World 
Champion  Celtics  before  com- 
ing to  Brandeis.  This  arrange- 
ment is  similar  to  the  one  Bob 
Cousy  had  with  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

Jones'  duties  at  Brandeis 
have  yet  to  be  fully  defined. 
K.  C.  said  he  will  help  out  with 
the  intramural  program  as  well 
as  coach  basketball.. 

K.  C.  said  that  he  had  wanted 
to  get  into  coaching  on  a  col- 
lege    level    right    away.     "It 
seemed  like  a  far-fetched   idea 
a   couple  of  years  ago,"   Jones, 
stated,  "but  right  now  I'm  very ! 
happy    to    have    this    opportu-  • 
nity."  I 

A   teammate  of  Bill    Russell '  ^.p/^"^V^7  "?^  «9'«i^|!  ^' 
,,        ^         ^  ^  Bianchi   in  final  game  of  East- 

on    the    San    Francisco    Dons   Qrn  Playoffs. 

NCAA  championship  team  and  — Associated  Press  Plioto 

High  Spirits  in  Lacrosse; 
Sgan  Wants  Varsity  Team 

By  RIC  USLANER 

Saha  Amarasingham,  co-manager  of  the  lacrosse 
team,  said  Friday  that  the  1965  team  "is  the  most  highly 
spirited  team   I've  seen   in   my  four  years  at  Brandeis." 

Associate  Dean  of  Student  s4» — ^_ 

Mathew    Sgan,    coach    of    the 
team,  has  called  the  attitude  of 


the  players  "excellent." 

The  lacrosse  team's  record  is 
1-3  at  present,  but  Sgan  feels 
that  "we  ought  to  be  able  to 
win  one  or  two  of  our  remain- 
ing games."  This  is  the  second 
year    of    lacrosse   at    Brandeis. 

Last  year  the  team  was  0-4. 
The  squad  has  not  yet  received 
varsity  status,  but  Sgan  hopes 
that  the  team  will  be  given  that 
recognition  next  year. 

The  team  centers  around 
Mike  Schaeffer.  Bill  Moody, 
Dan  Estow  and  Sandy  Perlo. 
The  outstanding  freshmen  on 
the  team  include  Eliot  Cohen, 
Frank  Brooker,  Bobby  Frank, 
and  Tony  Filoso.  Sgan  stressed 
that  most  of  the  players,  espe- 
cially the  freshmen,  had  never 
played  lacrosse  before  coming 
to  Brandeis.  He  said  that  the 
players  have  been  "very  good 
in  learning  now  skills." 

Sgan  said  that  the  main  as- 
sets of  the  team  were  "team 
coordination  and  Mike  Schaef- 
fer at  goal."  On  the  debit  side,, 
he  said,  "Lack  of  confidence  in 
stick  handling  causes  us  not  to 
shoot  as  much  as  we  should.  ' 

The  next  home  game  will  be 
Friday    afternoon    at    4:00 


against  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut. 


Jim 
Harts 
Diner 


•'I  hope  to  establish  a  good 
team  here,  but  of  course  we'll 
run  into  the  problem  of  a  new 
coach  with  a  new  team,"  Jones 
said.  K.  C.  mentioned  that  he'll 
probably  "hit  the  road"  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  qualified  ath- 
letes to  Brandeis.  "I  have  con- 
tacts in  San  Francisco,  Boston 
and  elsewhere,"  he  added. 

As  for  the  interim  coach, 
no  decision  has  yet  been  made. 
Next  year's  coach  will  step 
down  in  1966  to  become  fresh- 
man coach  when  Jones  takes 
over. 

Mr.    Olin  will   return   to   his 

1  post    as    director    of    physical 

I  education    and    athletics    after 

I  two   grueling   years   as   varsity 

coach.  Olin  gave  the  pressures 

of  his  dual  role  as  coach   and 

director  as  his  reason  for  bow- 
ing out. 

Perhaps  now  that  the  long- 
awaited  change  in  Brandeis 
athletics  has  been  initiated, 
Brandeis  will  again  command 
the  respect  of  the  sporting  com- 
munity. AD  Olin  will  now 
have  the  time  to  devote  his 
energy  to  strengthening  the 
athletic    program    at    Brandeis. 

With  an  expansion  of  ath- 
letic facilities  and  a  revitalized 
administration  interest.  Olin 
should  be  able  to  establish  an 
outstanding  physical  education 
and  intercollegiate  program  at 
Brandeis. 

I  hope  that  the  hiring  of 
Casey  is  just  the  first  in  a  num- 
ber of  new  steps  regarding  the 
athletic  program  here.  Action 
has  been  long  overdue  and  this 
is  an  excellent  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Jones  is  a  capable 
and  talented  ballplayer.  I'm 
sure  he  will  prove  his  merits 
as  a  coach.  My  congratulations 
to  President  Sachar.  Dean 
Morrissey.  Mr.  Olin.  Casey  and 
all  those  involved.  Perhaps  this 
past  year  was  not  a  complete 
loss. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  UP  TO  14  HOURS  OF 
COLLEGE  CREDIT  WHILE 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


THIS  SUMMER 

IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

AT  THE  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

A  program  designed  to  make 
the  unparalleled  resources  of 
Washington,  D.C.  available  to 
students  In  other  colleges  and 
universities. 

JUNE14.JULY21 
JULY  22.AUGUST  27 

•  Special  3-week  workshops  in 
Education  begin  June  14, 
July  6,  and  July  26 

•  Air-conditioned  classrooms, 
library  and  residence  hall 

•  Urban  campus  just  four 
blocks  from  the  White  Housa 

write  for  catalogue: 
Dean  of  the 
Summer  Sessions 
The  George 
Washington 
University 
Washington,  D.C. 
20006 
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MARCUSE  LECTURE 

The  Socioloiry  Depart- 
in  e  n  t  is  sponsoring:  a  lec- 
ture by  Professor  Herbert 
Ma  re  use  as  its  final  collo- 
quium of  the  current  year. 
Professor  Marcuse  will  pre- 
sent the  paper  "Industriali- 
zation  and  Capitalism'* 
which  he  presented  last  year 
at  the  Max  Weber  Centenary 
Convocation  in  Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

The  lecture  will  be  e^iven  at 
3:00  in  Schwartz  Auditorium 
on  Friday,  May  21.  Though 
the  lecture  is  primarily  for 
faculty  and  graduate  stu- 
dents, interested  undergrad- 
uates may    attend. 


On  Thursdoy,  Moy  13,  ot  7: JO  P.M., 
Th«  Judges'  Advocofes  ore  presenf- 
ing  Mr.  John  Loufner  whose  topic 
will  be  "The  Communist  Infiltration 
Into  the  Integration  Movement."  Mr. 
Loutner  is  o  lecturer  ond  outhor  on 
Communism  ond  serves  os  o  govern- 
ment expert  on  Communism. 

A  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
from  1929  to  1950.  he  rose  ropidly 
through  the  party  structure  until  he 
wos  in  the  top  ranks  of  Communist 
functionaries  at  the  time  af  his  de- 
fection. Since  1950,  he  has  been  on 
expert"  witness  for  the  Justice  De- 
portment in  twenty  Smith  Act  Con- 
spirocy  trials. 
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Richard    Hathaway,    Editor    of    The 
Correspondent    and    leader    of    Turn 
Toward    Peace,    will    speak    on    "Wor 
Peace,    and    the    Inteliectuol"    of     8 

P.M.    tonight    in    Golding    Auditorium. 


Moy   n,  1965 


Forty  Left  Roomless 
Ln  LLo  using  Mix- Up 

Forty  upperclass  women  were  left  with  no  place  to 
live  next  year  after  the  confusion  of  room  drawing?  two 
weeks  ago.  The  administrators  and  students  who  ran  the 
drawing  this  year  are  still  trying  to  unravel  what  actually 
did  happen  and  to  work  out  arrangements  for  next  year. 

Head  of  the  Student  Council  Housing  committee  Allen 
Zerkin   said   that    women    who 


Faculty  to  Vote  This  Week 
On  Curriculum  Revision 


women 

filed  late  for  permission  to  live 
off  campus  next  year  would 
probably  be  allowed  to  move 
off.  He  discounted  the  possibil- 
ity that  an  empty  dorm  in 
Ridgewood  with  24  places 
would  be  opened  to  undergrad- 
uate women,  and  stated  that 
senior  singles  and  possibly 
some  of  the  last  numbers  that 
drew  would  be  redrawn. 

When  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  room  shortage  Mrs. 
Vivian  White  said  that  stu- 
dents "shouldn't  have  the  auda- 
city to  think  that  they  can 
run  the  University,  or  even 
part  of  it."  She  went  on  to 
cite  some  of  the  errors  which 
she  said  the  students  made.  Ac- 
cording to  her  all  the  residence 
counselors  in  one  dormitory 
had  been  moved  to  one 
floor,  and  some  of  next  years' 
sophomores  had  been  allowed 
to  draw  before  some  of  next 
years'  juniors.  Mrs.  White  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the 
doubling  of  singles  in  the 
Castle,  Allan  Zerkin  stated  that 
these  changes  had  been  made 
by  Buildings  and  Grounds  prior 
to  the  drawing  and  not  by  the 
Housing  Committee.  The  ex- 
planation she  gave  for  the 
shortage  of  rooms  was  that  the 
Housing  Committee  had  allow- 
ed too  many  people  to  sign  up 
for  Wien  and  transfer  room- 
mates, Hilling  places  with 
phantoms   who  won't   be   here. 

Allan  Zerkin  has  a  different 
view  of  the  situation.  He  said 
that  his  committee  had  planned 
on  ten  requests  each  for  Wien 
and  transfer  students,  making  a 
total  of  twenty,  and  that  in 
actuality  there  had  been  only 
seven  requests  for  transfer 
roommates  and  twelve  for 
Wiens    making    a    total    of    19 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


The  Committee  on  General  Education  and  the  Faculty  Educational  Policv  Com 
mittee  proposed  this  week  to  the  faculty  their  plan  for  a  Lr^^Z'.lZw^^ 

tL"ra"£'"3:is'eTsysT^  '''^""'""  requirements  and  their  plan  for  ;evision  of 

The  major  provisions  of  the  report  of  the  committees  are  the  reduction 
current  five  course  load  to  four  courses  with  an  optional  fifth 

taken 


Sachar  Rules  Out  Valedictory 
For  This  Year's  Commencement 

President  Abram  Sachar  disclosed  last  Friday  that  no  valedictory  address  will 
be  delivered  at  next  month's  Commencement  Exercises,  Sunday,  June  13. 

Chuck  Bresler,  senior  class  president,  will  deliver  the  "valedictorian  address" 
according  to  Dr.  Sachar,  but  he  will  deliver  it  at  the  Baccalaureate  ceremony  the  day 
preceding  Commencement. 

During  last  year's  ceremonies  senior  class  president  Lewis  Serbin  spoke  at  the 

^      .  rr— 777*'Baccalaureate    ceremony,     and* 

SC  human       Wl  II    -'*'''"   B  i  a  l  e  r  delivered    the 

Address  June 
Commencement 


Students  Elect 

Schnitzer  New 
Chief  of  SBR 


In  an  election  held  on  Fri- 
day, May  7,  Jeff  Schnitzer  was 
elected  as  the  new  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Student  Board  of 
Review.  Other  SBR  officers 
elected  include:  Harry  Kreisler 
as  Executive  Secretary;  Gary 
Landers  as  Justice  in  Council; 
Liz  Gelfand  as  Recording  Sec- 
retary. 

Chief  Justice:  Jeff  Schnitzer, 
369;  James  Rose,  146;  Absten- 
tions, 91. 

Results: 

Executive  Secretary:  Harry 
Kreisler,  221;  Dick  Steinberg, 
135;  John  Margolis,  91;  Absten- 
tions,  159. 

Justice  in  Council:  Gary 
Landers,  239;  Alan  Sagar,  173; 
Richard  Cohn,  57;  Abstentions, 
137. 

Recording  Secretary:  Liz 
Gelfand,  193;  Judy  Goldberg, 
186;  Lee  Kublin,  97;  Absten- 
tions, 130. 


Dr.  William  H.  Schuman, 
president  of  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  will  de- 
liver the  address  al  Commence- 
ment exercises  June  13.  Bran- 
deis' fourteenth  Commence- 
ment will  focus  on  the  theme 
of  "The  University  and  the 
Performing  Arts."  At  the  cere- 
monies, the  University  will 
award  Dr.  Schuman  a  special 
citation  and  a  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis Centennial  Medal. 

President  Abram  Sachar  an- 
nounced at  the  Junior-Parent 
weekend  banquet  on  Saturday 
night  tiiat  he  will  dedicate  the 
Spingold  Theater  Arts  Center 
at  the  Commencement. 

Brandeis  will  present  this 
year's  group  of  honorary  de- 
grees to  eleven  contributors 
to  the  performing  arts.  The 
1965  degree  recipients  include 
Brooks  Atkin.son,  drama  critic; 
George  Balanchine,  choreogra- 
pher; Lynn  Fontanne,  actress; 
John  Ford,  motion  picture  di- 
rector; Sir  John  Gielgud,  actor; 
Lillian  Hellman.  playwright; 
Alfred  Lunt,  actor;  Allardyce 
Nicoll,  dramatic  historian; 
Richard  Rodgers,  composer; 
Roger  Sessions,  composer;  and 
Samuel  Slosberg,  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity Trustee. 

A  i947  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ner, Mr.  Atkinson  retired  April 
30  after  43  years  with  The  New 
York  Times,  which  he  joined  in 
1922  as  a  book  reviewer. 

Mr.  Balanchine,  choreogra- 
pher of  over  80  ballets,  is  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  American 
Ballet,  of  the  New  York  City 
Ballet  Company. 

Sir  John  Gielgud  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  actors  and 
directors  of  Shakespearean 
drama.  John  Ford  has  won  six 
Academy  Awards  for  direct- 
ing; he  has  directed  more  than 
80  motion  pictures.  Lillian  Hell- 
man,  regarded  as  America's 
leading  woman  playwright,  is 
the  winner  of  a  gold  modal  for 
literature  from  the  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters.  Roger  Hunt- 
ington Sessions  received  a 
Brandeis  Creative  Arts  Award 
in  Music  in  1958.  He  is  a  gold 
medalist  of  the  National  In.sli- 
tute  of  Arts  and  Letters  Sam- 
uel Slosberg  is  one  of  the  found- 
ing members  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Creative  Arts  at  Brandeis. 


1  a 
Valedictory    Address    during 
Sunday's    Commencement. 

Dr.  Sachar  told  a  Justice 
editor  last  night  that  the  "stu- 
dents should  have  their  say," 
and  that  Baccalaureate  was  the 
appropriate  place  for  this.  He 
pointed  out  that  Sunday's 
schedule  is  a  crowded  one,  in- 
cludng  the  awarding  of  eleven 
honorary  degrees  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Spingold  Theatre 
Arts  Center. 

Last  year's  commencement 
included  t  h  e  presentation  of 
nine  honorary  degrees  as  well 
as  several  addresses,  although 
no  buildings  were  dedicated. 

Mr.  Bresler  told  the  Justice 
last  nigiit  that  Dr.  Sachar  had 
explained  tlie  change  to  him  as 
an  effort  to  avoid  a  repitition 
of  the  "embarrassment  "  at  last 
Junes  Commencement.  Dr. 
Sachar  was  apparently  refer- 
ring to  the  valedictory  address 
of  Br.  Bialer,  which  included 
mucli  criticism  ol  University 
policies.  When  asked  to  com- 
ment about  this,  Dr.  Sachar 
said  tile  reason  for  the  change 
was  tlie  crowded  Sunday  sched- 
ule. 

Dean  of  Students  Kermit 
Morrissey  pointed  out  last 
night  "I  don't  think  this  is 
much  of  an  issue."  The  Dean 
added,  "I  think  the  whole  no- 
tion of  the  Valedictorian  is  an- 
tiquated. Few  schools  maintain 
this  practice." 

There  will  probably  be  "stu- 
dent participation'  (i.e.  student 
speeches)  at  the  luncheon  fol- 
lowing Baccalaureate,  although 
this  is  "still  under  discussion," 
according  to  Mr.  Morrissey. 

Mr,  Bresler  told  the  Justice 
that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
changes  announced  by  Dr. 
Sachar.  In  addition  to  his 
speech,  he  felt  that  a  student 
recognized  for  his  academic  ex- 
cellence should  be  allowed  to 
give  the  traditional  Valedictory 
address. 


There  will  be  an  urgent 
Senior  class  merting  to  dis- 
CU.S.S  the  valedictorian  situa- 
tion tomorrow  night  at  8:00. 
The  place  will  be  posted  in 
the   Mailroom  tomurrovv. 

Action  is  planned  in  the 
form  of  a  petition  denying 
the  cla.s.s  reunion  pledge 
fund  and  the  class  gift. 
Other  suggestions  will  be  en- 
tertained. All  seniors  are  in- 
vited to  attend,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  register 
their  positions. 


Bar  on  Students 
Not  Paying  SAF 
Voted  By  Council 

In  a  major  policy  decision, 
Student  Council  passed  a  reso- 
lution Wednesday,  outlining 
their  plan  to  bar  those  students 
who  do  not  pay  the  Student  Ac- 
tivities Fee  from  attending 
most  SAF  sponsored  events. 

The  full  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Resolved:  that  next 
year,  students  who  have  not 
paid  the  Activity  Fee  will  not 
be  allowed  to  attend  most  SAF 
events.  For  the  remaining 
events,  they  will  be  allowed  en- 
trance only  by  paying  u  desig- 
nated admission  fee."  Under 
present  Council  policy,  those 
students  who  do  not  pay  the 
SAF  may  attend  any  event  by 
paying  an  admission  charge. 

The  result  of  several  weeks 
of  planning  and  di.scu.ssion,  the 
new  resolution  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  insure  prompt  collec- 
tion of  the  Activity  Fee  this 
summer. 

The  vote  to  adopt  the  reso- 
lution was  11-1-1.  with  Phil 
Saperia,  '68,  abstaining,  and 
Brian  Marcus,  '67,  voting 
against.  Council  President 
Frank  Bloch,  '66,  went  on  rec- 
ord favoring  the  proposal.  Mar- 
cus stated  that  he  believed  it 
"philosophically  wrong  to  keep 
students  out  of  lectures  and 
events  which  are  part  of  their 
education."  He  advocated  giv- 
ing those  who  had  not  paid  the 
SAF  the  chance  to  pay  for  ad- 
mi.ssion  to  any  SAF  event. 

In  conjunction  with  this  res- 
olution, Council  pa.ssed  a  sec- 
ond motion,  to  make  all  budget 
allocations  dependent  on  the 
percentage  of  students  who  pay 
the  SAF.  Under  this  measure, 
the  Budget  Committee  was  in- 
structed to  make  appropria- 
tions on  the  basis  of  full  col- 
lection of  the  fee.  All  alloca- 
tions thus  made  would  then  be 
cut  next  term  by  the  percent- 
age of  the  fee  not  collected.  The 
plan  was  designed  to  try  to  .se- 
cure full  collection  of  the  SAF 
by  placing  direct  financial  pres- 
sure on  the  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions. 

In  other  action.  Council 
voted  to  include  the  N  S  M 
among  the  groups  eligible  to 
receive  any  money  left  over 
from  this  year's  budget. 


of  the 
cour.se  which  may  be 
free  of  charge,  and  the 
introduction  of  minor  fields  of 
concentration.  The  faculty  will 
vote  on  the  proposals  Thurs- 
day. 

According   to    the    plan,    stu- 
dents   in    good    standing    who 
wish  to  take  a  free  fifth  course 
will   need   the  con.sent  of  their 
faculty    advisers.    The    require- 
ment   for    graduation    will,     if 
the     plan     goes     through,     be 
lessened  to  32  semester  courses. 
The     new    recommendations 
for  General  Education  require- 
ments may  be  met  in  either  of 
two  ways.  The  first  option  will 
be  the   present  system   of   four 
semesters   of    Humanities,    four 
semesters  of  Social  Science, 
three  or  four  semesters  of  Nat- 
ural Science  (Chemistry  15a 
counts   as   two   semesters)    and 
two    semesters    of    Creative 
Arts.    The    second    option    will 
include   the  choice   of  a   minor 
field  of  concentration  in  a  de- 
partment   outside    of    the    stu- 
dent's school  of  major  concen- 
tration.     For      those     choosing 
this  option,  the  General  Educa- 
tion   requirements    will    be    cut 
in  half.  The  minor  field  of  con- 
centration   requires    six   .semes- 
ters of  courses  in  the  chosen 
departJiienl. 

English  Composition  will 
remain  a  requirement  for  all 
freshmen,  and  more  faculty 
members  would  teach  it.  Three 
years  of  a  foreign  language  will 
also  be  required  under  the  new 
plan,  but  first  year  courses  will 
not  count  as  credits  towards 
the  degree  unless  they  are 
taken  as  a  .second  language. 

In  the  School  of  Humanities, 
Philo.sophy  I  will  no  longer  be 
an  option  for  the  first  year 
requirement  Philosopliy  H  and 
Humanities  5,  10  and  12  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  courses 
fulfilling  that  requirement.  The 
second  year  requiretnent  re- 
mains unchanged. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Fiill)righls  Go 
To  Two  More 
Music  Majors 

Miss  Elaine  Comparone,  a  mu- 
sic major,  has  been  awarded  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship  for  study 
in  Austria  next  year.  She  will 
study  in  Vienna  under  Anton 
Heiller,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  harpichordists.  and 
will  continue  her  training  on 
harpsichord  and  piano.  She 
will  arrive  on  September  8  for 
two  weeks  of  orientation. 

While  at  Brandeis,  Miss 
Comparone  studied  piano  with 
Mr.  George  Zilzer  and  harpsi- 
chord with  Mr.  Joel  Spiegel- 
man.  She  has  played  in  numer- 
ous concerts  and  recitals  at 
.school,  and  will  give  her  senior 
recital  this  Saturday,  May  15, 
at  8:30  p.m.  in  Slosberg  Re- 
cital Hall. 

Robert  Falck.  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  music,  received  a  Full- 
bright  to  Gottingen,  Germany, 
to  study  musicology. 
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Public  Relations 

We  feel  that  President  Sachar  continues  his  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  university  resources  even  at  some 
threat  to  a  free  academic  environment.  By  establishing 
a  precedent  of  having  no  valedictory  speaker  at  Gradua- 
tion Exercises,  he  lessens  the  possibility  of  embarrassing 
criticism  being  voiced  before  the  large,  distinguished  and 
funded  audience.  But  this  is  not  an  impractical  step  from 
his  i>oint  of  view. 

We  recognize  that  he  is  justified  in  protecting  his 
public  from  misplaced  harangues  by  untactful  students. 
But  we  feel  that  by  pre-emptively  abolishing  the  institu- 
tion of  the  valedictorian  he  accomplishes  his  end  in  an 
unfortunate  manner.  It  is  not  unreiisonable  to  expect  some 
diversity  of  views  at  such  an  occasion  as  graduation. 

We  can  look  at  Dr.  Sachar's  decision  in  a  double 
Hcn^e.  Were  the  student-administration  situation  as  tense 
now  as  a  year  ago,  then  Dr.  Sachar  is  straining  it  con- 
siderably further  by  this  pronouncement.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  situation  is  more  comfortable,  then  we  wonder 
why  he  has  made  such  a  provocatory  decision  this  time. 
It  seems  that  the  President  is  again  curtailing  the  ex- 
pression of  the  student  |>erspective  in  his  nurturing  of  the 
Brandeis  image. 

Lighter  Burden 

This  week's  educational  report  will  mark,  if  adopted 
in  its  major  ]M)ints,  the  most  comprehensive  curriculum 
change  in  the  University's  history.  It  provides  a  greater 
opportunity  for  depth  and  diversity  in  study  through  the 
Jour-course  load  and  the  major-minor  general  education 
option.  It  will  also  give  the  student  a  better  chance  for 
self-education  because  of  the  greater  "academic  leisure" 
for  which  the  plan  provides.  We  support  its  adoption. 
However,  we  regret  that  students  were  not  brought  into 
the  discussions  on  the  plan  and  hope  that  future  studies 
will  involve  students. 

Our  only  other  qualification  hinges  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  report's  proposals.  Many  teachers  may  be 
tempted  by  the  four-course  load  to  increase  the  amount 
of  work  in  their  courses.  This  would  be  detrimental  to 
those,  especially  science  and  pre-med  students,  who,  be- 
cause of  their  many  requirements,  will  still  some- 
times have  to  take  five  courses.  Students  should  co- 
operate with  Council  and  its  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee, which  will  form  groups  in  each  department  to 
consider  individual  courses  and  concentration  require- 
ments. 

Meet  the  Pres 

President  Abram  Sachar  should  be  in  more  direct 
contact  with  student  opinion.  The  disparity  in  administra- 
tive and  student  thought  frequently  results  from  the 
cross-purpose  of  their  dialogue  and  from  the  indirectness 
of  that  dialogue.  The  recent  formation  of  faculty-student- 
administration  committees  to  study  all  aspects  of  univer- 
sity life  does  not  solve  the  very  important  problem  of 
continued  lack  of  communication  between  President 
Sachar  and  the  student  body. 

Earlier  this  year  there  were  two  meetings  between 
leaders  of  student  organizations  and  the  President.  In  the 
question  and  answer  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
meeting,  both  camps  were  forced  directly  to  consider  their 
opinions  in  the  context  of  each  other's  reasonable  presence. 
The  President  unfortunately  kept  the  question  period 
brief,  but  what  there  was  yi  it  was  mutually  beneficial 
and  informative,  if  it  was  not  always  pleasant.  In  the 
flesh,  Dr.  Sachar  did  not  give  the  apixjarance  of  being 
that  sly  rascal  of  a  parent  surrogate,  a  role  with  which 
he  is  sometimes  beatified  or  damned  among  students. 

In  the  fall,  a  schedule  of  similar  meetings  should  be 
instituted  to  supi)lement  the  recently  formed  committees. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  meeting  a  month.  We  are 
assured  that  members  of  the  administration,  including 
President  Sachar,  understand  that  more  direct  channels 
of  communication  would  eliminate  misconceptions  held  by 
both  sides  and  would  foster  increased  mutual  understand- 
ing. 


The  suggested  four  course  i)lan,  as  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
General  Education  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sound  idea.  However,  I  feel  that  it  contains 
several  basic  flaws  which  make  it  potentially  unfair  to  some  students  and  self-defeat- 
ing in  its  aims.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  by  the  faculty  would  be,  I  believe,  very  detri- 
mentiil  to  the  entire  concept  of  a  liberal  arts  or  general  education  at  Brandeis. 

To  begin  with,  the  plan  is  unfair  to  concentrators  in  highly  specialized  fields, 

such  as  the  sciences.  Its  adop-  ^blem  is  the  optional  fifth  ments.  although  the  philosophic 
tion  would  require  either  the  course.  This  is  an  unworkable  or  rhetorical  commitment  to 
elimination  of  most  of  the  few  solution  for  two  reasons.  First,  general  education  remains  .  .  . 
general  liberal  arts  electives  the  required  lab  courses  for  The  tremendous  growth  and  di- 
Ihese  students  can  now  take,  or  most  science  concentrators  are,  versity  of  Brandeis  have  rele- 
the  further  reduction  of  their  in  time  needed,  already  the  gated  'general  education'  to 
already  low  concentration  re-  equivalent  of  taking  a  fifth  second  rank."  I  feel  that,  es- 
quirements.  course  for  at  least   six   semes-   pecially  for  those  concentrating 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  ters.  More  importantly,  how-  in  narrow  specialties,  the  uni- 
would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  ever,  with  the  adoption  of  the  versity  must  actively  support  a 
idea  of  the  general  education  four  course  load,  teachers  will  strong  general  education  pol- 
program.  For  those  concentrat-   surely   increase  the  v.'ork   load   icy. 

ing  in  narrow  specialties,  Bran-  in  each  course  —  indeed,  this  It  is  true  that  many  students 
deis  would  ofTer  as  limited  an  was  indirectly  implied  in  the  and  teachers  seem  to  favor  the 
educational  scope  as  any  tech-  report.  The  result  of  this  is  that  four  course  load.  However,  this 
nical  school.  For  example,  bi-  a  science  major  wishing  to  is  one  case  where  I  feel  the 
ology  concentrators  presently  maintain  the  limited  back-  wishes  of  the  majority  ought 
have  15  required  semester  ground  in  the  liberal  arts  which  to  be  tempered  somewhat  by 
courses  with  an  additional  min-  is  presently  available  to  him  the  needs  of  a  large  minority, 
imum  of  8  semesters  of  lab  will  find  himself  working  even  The  majority  of  students,  con- 
work.  While  the  new  plan  cuts  harder  and  longer  than  he  does  centrating  in  such  general  fields 
general  education  requirements   under  the  present  plan.  as  history  or  politics,  will  get 

to  13-16  semesters,  it  also  cuts  The  report  claims  that  one  of  a  well-rounded,  broad  educa- 
the  total  required  number  of  the  major  aims  of  the  four  tional  background  plus  ade- 
semester  courses  to  32.  Thus,  course  plan  is  to  allow  students  quate  specialization  under 
biology  concentrators  are  left  more  time  and  more  free  choice  either  plan.  However,  the  five 
with  between  1  and  4  semester  to  better  explore  areas  of  in-  course  load  is,  I  feel,  the  only 
courses,  in  which  to  fulfill  their  terest  to  them.  Yet,  as  I  have  practical  way  that  those  stu- 
language  requirements,  and  just  shown,  the  plan  is  very  dents  concentrating  in  narrow, 
take  elective  courses.  The  situ-  likely  to  produce  the  opposite  highly  specialized  fields  such  as 
ation  is  comparable  in  many  effect  —  leaving  a  number  of  biology  or  NEJS  will  be  able  to 
other  fields  of  concentration.        students    with    even    less    free   get   the   full   education   or   the 

The  second  alternative,  cut-  time  than  now  and  with  practi-  adequate  specialized  training 
ting  the  concentration  require-  cally  no  room  in  their  pro-  that  they  came  here  for.  It  is 
ments,  is  the  one  suggested  in  grams  for  any  non-required  unfortunate  that  a  broad  sur- 
the  report.   However,  this  is  a   courses.  vey  of  student  opinion  was  not 

very  unwise  idea,   both  in  the  _,.      d««:«  !««:„•  actively  sought  by  the  commit- 

specialized  areas  and  most  oth-  *"*^  uasic  issue  ^^^   before   the   formulation    of 

er   fields.     Concentration    re-      The  issue,  basically,  is  wheth-   its  report. 

quirements  arc  already  at  the  er  or  not  the  general  education  I  am  far  from  opposed  to  the 
lowest  advisable  levels.  For  ex-  ideal  will  survive  at  Brandeis.  entire  report.  The  establish- 
ample,  physics  majors  are  only  The  report  itself  was  regretably  ment  of  a  permanent  Commit- 
required  to  take  one  year  of  vague  on  this  vital  question,  tee  on  General  Education,  the 
mathematics,  although  the  need  At  one  point,  it  reads,  "We  be-  suggested  revision  of  the  ad- 
for  at  least  two  is  generally  lieve  that  some  form  of  general  vising  system,  and  several  in- 
conceded.  Economics  majors  education  is  a  university  re-  dividual  planned  course  changes 
need  take  no  math  at  all;  an-  sponsibility  and  an  integral  por-  and  additions  are  important 
thropology  concentrators  need  tion  of  collegiate  education."  and  valuable  contributions  to 
tiike  no  history.  Yet,   a   few   pages   later,   it   de-    a  revised  educational  program. 

The   Fifth   Tourse  clares,  "Since  1956,  University    But   the    current    four    course 

ly  u  .c  resources  and  interest  have   plan  is  unfair  to  many  students 

The  suggested  answer  to  this   clearly  focussed   on  depart-   at  Brandeis. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


Cutting  Up 

To  the  Editors: 

The  recent  cases  of  severe 
beatings  and  attacks  on  Bran- 
deis students  by  Waltham  in- 
truders demand  that  we  estab- 
lish a  standard  policy  for  all 
instances  of  Waltham  boys  on 
the  Brandeis  campus  at  night. 
I  have  talked  with  Security 
and  established  the  following: 
—  you  cannot  judge  that  the 
intruder  is  "just  walking"  and 
let  him  go. 

Last  night  (May  8)  a  group 
of  us  in  North  Quad  stopped 
one  of  about  seven  running 
town  boys  at  12:30  a.m.  We 
decided  that  he  was  drunk  but 
not  dangerous,  and  soon  let 
him  go.  That  was  a  mistake. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  cam- 
pus fence,  the  boy's  friend 
pulled  a  knife  swearing  he 
would  "cut  us  up,"  before  our 
growing  numbers  changed  his 
mind.  Soon  we  found  out  that 
Security  had  been  looking  for 
these  same  boys.  They  had 
earlier  tried  to  pick  a  fight  in 
East  Quadrangle  and  threaten- 
ed a  boy  outside  Cholmon- 
deley's.  Now  that  I  have  made 
this  mistake,  I  hope  that  others 
won't. 

What  To  Do? 

If  you  see  a  town  boy  on 
campus  at  night  you  cannot 
assume  that  he  is  all  right.  His 
very  presence  is  illegal.  He  is 
not  observing  the  new  "No 
Trespassing"  signs  posted  at  the 
campus  boundaries.  Call  Secur- 
ity through  the  switchboard, 
TW  4-6000,  give  your  name 
and  room  number  and  tell  him 
where  the  intruder  is.  If  you 
are  a  boy,  call  for  others  in 
your  dorm.  Go  down,  ask 
politely  where  the  intruder  is 
going  but  in  all  cases  detain 
him  until  Security  arrives.  Six 
months  ago,  Waltham  boys  felt 
it  was  all  right  to  be  in  Hamil- 
ton Quad  in  broad  daylight, 
yelling  "Brooklyn  kikes."  Now, 


Waltham  must  be  made  to  real- 
ize that  any  time  they  enter 
this  campus  at  night  and  with- 
out a  purpose  they  will  be  held 
by  Security  and  cooperating 
students. 

New  York  Cops 
Am  I  Goldwater  advocating 
"an  end  to  violence  in  our 
streets?"  Of  course  police 
security  is  only  one  side  of  the 
question.  The  college -town 
public  relations  program  must 
be  expanded.  Already  we  have 
night  courses,  Brandeis  teachers 
in  the  local  high  school,  and 
certain  individuals  such  as  Ira 
Steinberg  working  at  the  Wal- 
tham Boys  Club.  We  must 
broaden  this  program,  follow- 
ing the  fine  example  of  the 
NSM  in  Roxbury,  I  will  look 
forward  to  your  help  and  sug- 
gestions on  both  sides  of  the 
town  relations  problem.  We 
cannot  really  organize  a  Wal- 
tham tutoring  project  until 
next  year,  but  we  can  make  it 
known  from  here  on  that  if  a 
Waltham  boy  enters  this  cam- 
pus at  night,  he  will  be  de- 
tained by  Security. 

John  D.  Michelman 

Gutless  Academics 

Dear  Sir: 

1  have  been  reading  adver- 
tisements and  posters  of  a  drive 
on  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  out  of  Vietnam,  sup- 
ported by  students  and  faculty 
members.  They  feel  we  are  not 


wanted  there.  The  leaders  may 
in  part  be  Communists  or  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  but  the 
facts  on  the  case  are  available. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are 
being  threatened  mentally  and 
physically  and  their  leaders  are 
being  murdered  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  How  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  up  against  it? 
I  doubt  if  any  of  these  gutless 
wonders  on  parade  would 
either.  The  other  gutless  won- 
ders — the  rest  of  the  students 
and  professors  who  are  sitting 
by  doing  nothing  —  are  like 
the  Vietnamese  who  are  on  the 
fence  ready  to  jump  to  the  win- 
ning side. 

I  suggest  since  the  loud 
mouths  apparently  are  speak- 
ing for  all  the  students  and 
professors,  that  we  the  public 
taxpayers  make  an  immediate 
drive  on  Washington  and  all 
our  state  capitals  to  eliminate 
all  grants,  funds,  and  support 
of  any  kind  of  the  colleges  who 
have  countenanced  these  drives 
without  providing  adequately 
the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

The  apathetic  students  and 
professors  probably  wouldn't 
get  up  enough  gumption  to  say 
"Ouch"  anyway.  If  the  students 
and  the  Ivory  Tower  professors 
got  their  hands  dirty  working, 
they  just  might  get  a  new  view- 
point. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  Bunce 
460  N.  Saginaw 
Pontiac,  Mich. 


Seniors: 


Subscribe  now  to  the  Justice  for  the  coming  academic 
year.  A  subscription  costs  $5.00  for  twenty-three  fun- 
packed  issues.  Subscribe  now  to  avoid  the  fall  rush. 

A  bulk-rate  permit  will  allow  us  to  mail  out  Justices 
weekly.  Service  is  guaranteed. 

All  checks  should  be  made  out  to  the  Justice  ?nd 
correspondence  can  be  forwarded  via  the  Justice  mailbox 
in  the  mailroom- 


Proposed  Curriculum  Reform 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Following 
are  excerpts  from  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on 
General  Education  headed  by 
Dr.  Eugene  C.  Black  and  in- 
cluding Drs.  Lewis  Coser,  Jo- 
achim Gaehde,  Stephen  Gend- 
sier,  Jack  Goldstein  and  Allan 
Grossman.  It  was  approved  by 
the  Faculty  EPC  and  will  be 
voted  on  by  the  Faculty  Thurs- 
day. 

The  committee  Is  making  a 
series  of  recommendations 
which  reach  considerably  be- 
yond a  definition  or  explication 
of  general  education.  We  pro- 
pose a  modification  of  the  aca- 
demic environment  at  Brandeis 
through  the  initiation  of  a  nor- 
mal but  not  mandatory  four- 
course  load,  strengthening  the 
role  of  faculty  advisers,  and  the 
provision  of  two  options  for  un- 
dergraduates to  be  met  as  gen- 
eral education  requirements. 
Finally,  we  recommend  the  in- 
stitution of  a  standing  commit- 
tee on  general  education  to  ad- 
minister and  review  the  re- 
quirements. 

The  Four  Course  Load 

We  at  Brandeis  are  captives 
of  our  courses.  For  students  and 
for  faculty  education  too  often 
begins  and  ends  in  courses 
with  their  explicit  and  implied 
responsibilities.  The  interest- 
ing assumption  implied  is  that 
learning  is  coterminus  with 
courses.  General  education  is 
**x"  courses;  concentration  is 
**y"  courses;  electives  are  "z" 
courses.  X  +  Y  -f  Z  —  under- 
graduate education.  But  we  all 
acknowledge  that  undergradu- 
ate education  must  be  some- 
thing more.  The  student  pres- 
ently fragments  his  attention 
among  many  diverse  units.  We 
load  him  down  until  either  he 
or  ourselves  have  reached  far 
beyond  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns.  He  is  literally 
driven  from  one  subject  mat- 
ter examination  to  another.  The 
faculty  h  a  s,  on  several  occa- 
sions, undertaken  elaborate  in- 
vestigations of  the  four  course 
load.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
none  of  these  proposals  has 
ever  come  to  a  vote  before  tiie 
faculty  at  large. 

Academic  leisure,  the  pro- 
vision of  time  for  consiceration 
in  depth,  is  essential  to  provide 


the  opportunity  for  scholarship 
and  learning.  A  university,  in 
spite  of  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary, is  not  an  automobile  as- 
sembly line.  As  faculty  mem- 
bers we  demand,  as  we  must, 
leisure.  Without  it  we  cannot 
meet  our  obligations. 

We  feel  that  this  is  equally 
true  for  the  student.  His  leisure 
makes  him  educable.  We  ac- 
knowledge this  by  taking  a 
dim  view  of  night  courses  for 
students  employed  during  the 
day.  Undergraduate  education 
should  be,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, a  process  which  permits 
self-education  transcending  the 
course  structure.  We  should 
place  our  confidence  in  teach- 
ing, not  in  courses  or  curricula. 
We  permit  little  opportunity 
for  reflection,  and  we  can.  by 
making  more  informal  teach- 
ing time  available  encourage 
and  guide  this.  Tutorials,  sem- 
inars, independent  study,  and 
honors  work  within  depart- 
ments are  only  partial  answers. 
Education  must  integrate  and 
extend  work  done  in  courses. 

The  business  of  college  edu- 
cation is  to  direct  the  student 
to  an  account  of  the  world  more 
or  less  as  a  whole  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  this  possession 
of  such  an  account  is  in  itself 
a  good  thing.  Any  mechanical 
juxtaposition  of  "general"  or 
"special"  courses  without  the 
binding  mortar  of  some  holistic 
account  is  insufficient. 

We  can  resolve  this  problem 
by  creating  potential  leisure, 
deepening  and  broadening 
courses,  integrating  the  diverse 
elements  of  undergraduate  ed- 
ucation, and  enhancing  the 
qualities  of  student  life  through 
the  adoption  of  a  minimum  four 
course  load.  Those  students 
who  need  or  desire  additional 
courses  in  any  semester  should 
have  them  without  additional 
tuition  fee.  provided  that  the 
student  is  in  good  standing  and 
has  the  approval  of  his  faculty 
adviser. 


Advising 

The  success  of  this  or  any 
other  system  must  in  the  end 
rest  upon  its  participants,  not 
its  curriculum.  The  functions 
of  an  adviser  are  not  discussed 
in  the  University  catalogue  or 


Students  to  Establish 
Rights  Paper  in  South 

Several  editors  of  the  Harvard  Crimson  are  making 
plans  to  establish  an  independent  newspaper  in  the  Black 
Belt  area,  "devoted  to  printing  an  honest  account  of  civil 
rights  activities  in  the  South." 

The  students  hope  to  publish  in  Atlanta  three  weekly 
editions  of  the  Southern  Courier,  one  each  for  Alabama, 

Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  in  an    — — — 

effort  to  provide  fair  news  James  Farmer  of  CORE  and 
coverage  of  civil  rights  de-  John  Forman  of  SNCC  have 
velopments  of  the  kind  often  endorsed  the  Courier,  which 
lacking  in  the  local  press.  "as  also   won  the   approval  of 

f\n'  several  widely-respected  south- 

Atlanta    Uiiice  ern    editors,    including    Eugene 

The  Courier  will  maintain  an    Patterson  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
office   staff    in    Atlanta    and    a   stitution. 

travelling  reporting  group  in  Dean  John  U.  Monro  of  Har- 
each  of  the  three  states  served,  vard  College  and  Professor 
Each  group  will  consist  of  Mark  DeWolfe  Howe  of  the 
three  reporters  and  one  photo-  Harvard  Law  School  are  the 
grapher  Courier  s  advisors. 

The  staff  of  the  paper   will       ^.  financial  Aid 

consist  of  thirty  people',  mostly  :  J^L"]?,J'''J";°^'^^"'  ^^""f"; 
„i  .^««*r   .11  ^f  i./hMm  hiv/*>  h-^H   '"S  for  the  editors,  several   of 

ji   r  S   stfc'  ex^edence'^either  -^om  have  spent   t.me   .n   the 

as  reoorters    editors    or  ohoto-  South,   both   as  voter  registra- 

^ynh^rs    %?ere      are      about  <»on  workers  in  the  Mississippi 

fmeen    nositions   stilTooen  Summer  Project  and  as  reporl- 

fifleen   positions  sliii  open.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Crimson  during  the 

Since  the  Courier  is  designed  recent  crisis  in  Alabama,  is  the 

to  continue   after  the  summer  question   of  financial   support, 

preference  in  recruitment  \yill  About  $68,000  is  required  to 

be  given  to  those  who  can  stay  assure  the  Courier  of  funds  to 

in  Atlanta  for  a  year  or  more,  cover    permanent    investments 

In    addition,    the  editors,   hope  ^^^      three-months      operating 

to  recruit  fifteen  young  work-  expenses.  Only  $6,500  has  been 

ers  in  Atlanta,  both  white  and  collected  so  far.  but  efforts  are 

Negro,  so  that  they  can  assume  imping  made  to  attract  donations 

responsibility  for  the   paper.  from  individuals  and  organiza- 

Present    plans    call    for    tfic  lions, 

rental  of  an  AP  or  UPI  ticker  All  correspondence  should  be 

so    tlial    national    and    interna-  addressed  to: 

tional  news  of  importance  may  The  Southern  Courier 

be  included.  Local  sports  news  c/o  Adams  House 

will  also  be  published  in  each  Room  D   31 

of  the  three  editions.  Cambridge,  Mass.  0U38 


the  Faculty  Handbook.  Advis- 
ing is  more  than  an  adminis- 
trative function,  the  casual  ex- 
amination of  a  study  card,  or 
the  occasional  discussion  of  pos- 
sible courses  for  the  student  to 
take.  Advising  is  teaching  and 
should  be  considerably  ex- 
panded. The  basis  of  the  stu- 
dent-adviser relationship  is  a 
common  interest  in  the  field  of 
concentration.  Freshman  ad- 
visees should  be  assigned,  inso- 
far as  possible,  to  an  adviser  in 
the  student's  area  of  interest. 

The  adviser  should  assume 
many  of  the  functions  of  a 
tutor.  Students  can  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  discuss  spe- 
cific questions  with  the  appro- 
priate experts,  matters  relating 
to  courses  with  the  instructor, 
and  so  on.  These  points  go 
without  saying.  But  the  adviser 
should  have  a  concern  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  for  the  stu- 
dent. Advising  is  not  a  graded 
course.  It  has  no  specific  re- 
quirements, being  a  bond  of  in- 
terest, intellectual  curiosity,  and 
educational  concern.  The  ad- 
viser-student relationship  is  not 
a  confrontation  with  adminis- 
trative or  departmental  author- 
ity. It  is  concerned  with  the 
health  not  the  sickness  of  a  stu- 
dent. It  seeks  healthy  poten- 
tiality not  failing  potentiality. 
Since  it  is  not  limited  to  a  fixed 
hours  and  a  set  syllabus,  the 
relationship  is  informal  and 
flexible. 

Advising  will  be  a  demand- 
ing teaching  function  deserv- 
ing the  best  personnel  a  de- 
partment can  commit  to  it.  The 
appointment  of  each  adviser, 
therefore,  should  be  made  by 
the  chairman  of  his  department 
with  the  approval  of  the  Dean 
of  Faculty.  Advising:  may  prove 
to  be  a  most  significant  element 
in  providing  the  academic  style 
that  Brandeis  needs  and  de- 
serves, so  the  process  of  selec- 
tion and  assig:nment  should  be 
most  carefully  considered  by 
each  department.  Advising 
must  never  become  just  an- 
other chore  to  be  dropped  upon 
the  newest  junior  member. 
Requirement  Options 

We  propose  the  student  be 
given,  with  appropriate  guid- 
ance, the  following  two  options 
with  which  to  satisfy  Univer- 
sity requirements: 

Option  I 

The  general  education  re- 
quirement, under  this  option,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  at  pres- 
ent. Each  student  is  exempt 
the  second  requirement  in  his 
school  of  concentration.  Six  to 
seven  semester  courses  are  re- 
quired in  Humanities,  throe  to 
four  in  Natural  Science,  four 
in  Social  Science,  and  two  in 
Creative  Arts  for  a  total  of 
thirteen  to  fifteen  required  se- 
mester courses  of  the  thirty- 
three  semesters  minimally 
available  to  the  undergradu- 
ate. Each  freshman  must  take 
English  Composition  and  oc- 
gin  to  meet  his  Foreign  Litera- 
ture requirement.  He  should 
also  meet  at  least  one  and  pref- 
erably two  other  general  edu- 
cation requirements.  All  gen- 
eral education  requirements 
should  normally  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 
Requirement  I  in  Humanities 
and  Natural  Science  must  be 
completed  before  satisfying  Re- 
quirement II. 

Humanities: 
Requirement  I:  One   (1)  of  the 

following:    Humanities    1,    5, 

10,    12,  Philosophy   11. 
Requirement  II:  One  (1)  of  the 

following:    Humanities    2,    3, 

4.    6,    7,    or    any    option    for 

Requirement  I. 
One  year's  study  of  Foreign 
Literature  at  the  10  level  or 
higher,  or,  for  freshmen,  one 
semester  of  advanced  Litera- 
ture, if  so  placed. 

English    Composition     la    or 
lb  to  be  taken  as  a  fifth  course. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
HISTORY:    One    (1)    of    the 
following:  History  1,  Politics 

BEHAVIORAL  STUDIES: 
One  (1)  of  the  following: 
Anthropology     la-lb.    Eco- 
nomics la- lb.  Psychology  la- 
lb.  Sociology  la-2b. 
CREATIVE  ARTS: 
One  (1)  of  the  following: 
Music   1,  Fine  Arts  31a-31b, 
41a-42b,  51a  or  54a-58b,  70a- 
71b,  Theatre  Arts  1. 

Option  II 

The  Major-Minor  option  pre- 
serves half  of  the  general  edu- 
cation requirement  bat  pro- 
ceeds lo  offer  the  choice  of 
work  in  depth  in  a  second  field. 
One  more  semester  is  required 
to  complete  Option  II  (fourteen 
to  sixteen)  than  Optioa  I. 
REQUIRED  OF  ALL 
STUDENTS: 

English  Composition  la  or  lb 
as  a  fifth  freshman  course. 
One  year's  study  of  Foreign 
Literature  at  the  10  level  or 
higher,  or,  for  freshman,  one 
semester  of  advanced  Litera- 
ture, if  so  placed. 
Humanities  Requirement    1. 
Natural   Science   Require- 
ment I. 

History  (as  defined  above). 
One  semester  of  Creative 
Arts  selected  from: 

New    semester    course    in 
Music,  Fine  Arts  31a,  3lb, 
41a,    42b,    5la,    54a,    58b, 
70a,  71b,  new  semester 
course   in  Theatre   Arts. 
Six    (6)    semesters   in    a    de- 
partment    outside     of     the 
school  of  concentration. 
English  Composition 
Since  writing  and   reading 
are  basic  to  the  acquisition  of 
all  other  forms  of  learning,  pri- 
ority must  be  given  to  this  form 
of    study.    Instruction    in    com- 
position, especially   when   un- 
dertaken in  the  freshman  year, 
must    be   conducted    under    the 
best  possible  conditions.  We  be- 
lieve   that    the    current    provi- 
sions for  staffing  English  Com- 
position are  insufficient. 

Therefore  we  recommend 
that  the  supervisory  staff  and 
some  of  the  teaching  personnel 
be  drawn  from  the  Faculty. 
The  committee  proposes  that  a 
balance  be  sought  between  in- 
struction by  faculty  and  by 
graduate-student   teachers,   and 


that  the  administration  of  the 

course  be  coordinated  with  the 

General  Education  Committee. 

Second   Year 

Science   Requirement 

We  wish  to  observe  at  the 
outset  that  two  members  of  the 
committee  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  retention  of  a  two  year 
science  requirement  regardless 
of  options.  The  committee  found 
considerable  discontent  with 
the  current  second  year  general 
education  offering  in  Biological 
Science.  Nevertheless  we  be- 
lieve that  such  a  course,  em- 
phasizing the  developments  in 
modem  biology,  e.g.,  molecular 
biology  and  biochemistry  should 
be  offered.  We  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  the  department  of 
Biochemistry  also  be  involved 
in  the  planning  and  teaching  of 
biological  science. 

The  Major- Minor  option  re- 
tains eight  to  nine  semesters  in 
General  Education  and  then 
offers  the  student  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  depth  ia  a 
different  area.  It  restores  elec- 
tives lost  under  the  four-course 
system  while  it  prevents  frag- 
mentation of  effort.  The  Major- 
Minor  Option  also  prevents 
overspecialization  by  requiring 
that  the  six  semester  minor  be 
done  in  a  department  outside 
of  the  school  of  concentration. 
Option  II  represents  a  different 
but  legitimate  way  of  realizing 
the  objectives  of  general  edu- 
cation. 

New  Courses 

The  committee  has  attempted 
to  construct  the  general  educa- 
tion curriculum  from  existing 
courses.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  necessarily  an  optimal 
procedure  and  we  think  that 
there  should  be  a  continuing  of 
experimentation  and  re-evalu- 
ation in  all  areas,  even  those 
presently  considered  to  be  most 
successful. 

We  also  believe  that  there 
should  be  more  elective  courses 
for  the  non-specialist  which 
should  be  available  to  all  stu- 
dents even  though  they  do  not 
satisfy  a  general  education  re- 
quirement. For  example,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  might  of- 
fer a  course  which  would  deal 
primarily  with  the  concepts  of 
modern  mathematics  without 
the  constramt  of  its  being  a 
service  course  for  other  dis- 
ciplines. 


Indian  Music 


Hassan  Padamsee 


The  art  and  culture  of  India  played  a  si^^nificant  role 
in  the  Brandeis  Creative  Arts  Festival  this  year.  The 
classical  dances  of  India,  featuring?  Lalli,  and  a  recital  of 
Indian  classical  and  folk  music,  featuring  Mr.  Sushil  Muk- 
herjee. 

To  a  small  but  highly  appreciative  audience  Mr.  Muk- 
herjee    begun    his   program    by 


NATURAL  SCIENCE: 

Requirement  1:  One  (1 )  of  the 
following:  Physical  Science 
1,  Physics  10  or  11,  Chemis- 
try 10  or  15a. 

Requirement  II:  One  (1)  of 
the  following:  Biological  Sci- 
ence 1,  Biology  10.  (Proposed 
new  course)  Biochemistry  or 
Molecular  Biology. 


program 
explaining  the  nature  of  the 
various  instruments.  The  charm 
of  the  North  Indian  flute  or 
"bansi"  was  the  charm  of  hear- 
ing the  Lord  Krishna  play  to 
his  beloved,  Radha.  But  it  was 
not  until  recently,  when  Mr. 
Panwarlal  Ghosh  experimented 
with  the  flute,  that  the  full 
possibilities  of  the  instrument 
were  discovered.  The  "tam- 
bora"  (played  by  Anila  Sinha) 
is  a  four-stringed  instrument 
which,  like  Ihe  Sitar.  does  not 
have  any  parallel  in  the  reper- 
toire of  Western  musical  instru- 
ments. It  has  a  very  mellow 
captivating  sound.  The  base 
drums  and  "tablas"  were 
played  by  Dr.  Sinha. 

The  role  of  rhythm  in  In- 
dian classical  music  is  very 
fundamental,  and  can  also  be 
interpreted  vocally  by  "Ka- 
rana."  Mr.  Mukherjoe  explain- 
ed the  two  basic  types  of 
rhythm  (5  beats  to  the  bar), 
the  other  is  sixteen  beats  (4 
beats  to  the  bar),  the  latter  be- 
ing more  popular.  Altiiough  the 
pattern  is  strictly  followed,  the 
rhythm  itself  is  quite  flexible, 
with  various  combinations  of 
beats  and  off  beats.  Undoubted- 
ly  this  flexibility   of   rhythmic 


patterns  lends  a  greater  scope 
for  rhythmical  expression  than 
can  be  found  in  Western  music. 
This  was  illustrated  with  a 
few  "ghats'  (melody  built 
around  a  rhythmical  pattern) 
and  a  Rag  mala,  which  is  a 
garland  of  Ragas. 

The  rest  of  the  program  waa 
devoted  to  Indian  folk  music, 
chiefly  from  East  Bengal  To  a 
considerable  extent  Mr.  M  u  k  - 
herjee  captured  the  spirit  of 
the  tK)atman's  "intense  artislic 
life"  in  both  his  vocal  and  in- 
strumental renderings  of  the 
love  dialogue  between  the  vil- 
lage girl  and  the  boatman  acrosii 
the  river.  The  spirit  of  '  Bhati- 
yale  "  music  lies  in  the  "aesthe- 
tic approach  to  love".  The  nos- 
talgic call  of  the  boatman  grad- 
ually merging  with  the  lyrical 
sound  of  tile  river  and  the  ro- 
mantic love  .songs  of  Lord 
Krishna  to  Radha  were  artistic- 
ally rendered  on  the  bewitch- 
ing North  Indian  flute. 

Mr.  Mukherji-e  concluded  the 
recital  with  an  Evening  Raga 
with  religious  overtones,  very 
reminiscent  of  the  temples  of 
South  India  His  delicate  treat- 
ment of  the  flute  gave  the  feel- 
ing of  an  intense  romance  with 
the  instrument. 
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The  President  and  His  Critics 


Come^  Let  Us  Dissent 

By  RICHARD  WEISBERG 

Syndicated  columnist  Marquis  Childs,  speaking  at  Schwartz  Hall  Thursday  ni^ht, 
gave  his  listeners  some  valuable  insights  into  the  workings  of  a  complicated  mind, 
Lyndon  Johnson's.  Mr.  Childs  spoke  on  the  topic  of  *The  Presidency  and  the  Press," 
at  the  first  annual  Abraham  and  Sarah  Weisberg  Lecture  in  the  Mass  Communications 
and  Public  Responsibility. 

The  columnist,  one  of  the  "inner  circle"  of  Washington  reporters,  who  is  repre- 

eenled   in   such   papers   as   the 

New  York  Post  and  the  St    Don't  Take  It  Personally  .  .  .        Mr.  Childs  was  especially 

Louis  Post  Dispatch,  traced  the       John  Kennedy  was  ;'a  virtu-  I,»j3Td'Vers\t\"!  ^^^^r^^ 

relationships    between    various  ^?°   ^jl,/'^^   P^tf^^^^"^^^^,"J^'  which  controls  so  much  capital 

presidents  and  the  public.  f^^h^l^^^astcTng^^^r^e^sfcorps  fj^^^Vs'^ZsTtJifi^^^^^^^^^ 

Each  president,  according  to  of  over  400.    He^'was  the  first  ^f  *n  rTs  ^  on  The  ij^^ss  ?oo?s 

Mr.  Childs,  has  in  some  way  in-  to   hold    live   televised   confer-  jevel  and  hiXr    Such /ove^^^ 

dulged  in  "controlling  the  l'}''f''^^£t^iZ^llt'^in^^^^^  "dental  devices  as  offering  re- 

-,^,..  "    i^   ««,   ^fr^^4   4^   «^«,,^,,  of  the  news  and  what  to  say.  ^^„4„„„   *„.,.«   ♦^«  ^„,,    «..  ;-,^«^ 

news     in  an  effort   to  convey  jje  was  "as  sensitive  to  criti-  fi'.ylf'^Lrnf.crh  v,'ff/.i 

a  certain   image  of  himself,  cism  as   any  president  of  this  1?,^^  il^H   ♦?   J™h   ™^^^^^^^^ 

Only    three    abjectly   failed    in  century   (excluding  Johnson)."  and    in  manv  cases    these^^^^^ 

their    attemots-    Georce   Wash-    but  he  often  got  over  this  by    ?;",;;Jj?  lHV^Zi^^^  !l^  iu^  f!^ur 
ineir    auempis.    ueorge    wasn  .  •       ^p     *naiiv  to  the  rri-    sidized   reporters  are  the  only 

ington.  because  of  his  aristocra-  tfc^fn^ofved 
tic  and  aloof  personality;  War-  At  this  point  in  the  lecture, 
ren  Harding,  due  to  his  general  Mr.  Childs  arrived  at  our  cur- 
incompetence;  and  Calvin  Cool-  rent  President,  whom  the 
i^^^  ,.,i,«r.^  ^r^,,^r^,^ir.u  *^oi..^A  speaker  himself  described  as 
idge,   whose   squeamish  nature  ..Vhin-skinned"  in  a  recent  col- 


ones   allowed    in    to   trouble 
spots. 

Come,  Let  Us  Dissent 

The  speaker  closed  with  the 
plea   that    "Mr,   Johnson   learn 


Che  looked  as  though  he  was   „„,„." Mr.  Johnson^  sensitivity   {Ka"The'^pV'lss''itseff 'offlr'k  ter 
weaned  on  a  picltle")  prevent-    to  adverse  publicity  of  any   yiiater  resfstance  to  anv  if 
/-  , * \rinri    ir    i.f^i i.i^n^m.,.^     »>«^    A/i^     g F c d I c F   FcsisiBnce   lo   any   ei- 


ed  any  firm  image  from  form 
ing. 

The  Masters 

As  for  masters  of  handling 
public  opinion,  which  at  least 
recently  has  become  synono- 
mous  with  handling  the  press, 
Mr.  Childs  shocked  no  one  in 
citing  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theo- 


kind  IS  well-known,  and  Mr.  foVTs  to  controlit  "  ^ 
Childs  attempted  to  explain  it  ^""V/r  r^u-^l^\  \u  •  u*  •4- 
partially  in  terms  of  Johnson's  .  ^r.  Childs  forthright  criti- 
tendency  *'to  equate  criticism  cisms  of  President  Johnson  in 
of  policy  with  criticism  of  per-  ">s  column  have  been  a  re- 
son."  freshmg  change  from  the  in- 
The  president  is  always  sipid  consensus  found,  even 
aware  of  the  inevitable  com-  among  "liberal"  reporters  such 
parison  of  himself  with  his  im-  ««  Max  Lerner.  His  talk  Thurs- 
mediate  predecessor.  Also,  he  ^^y  was  equally  stimulating, 
is  still  new  to  the  office,  and  is  P"^  one  is  hard  pressed  to  share 
not  as  yet  sure  of  his  own  iden-  'J's^  optimism    concerning    Mr. 

dore    Roosevelt,    F.D.R.    and    tity   vis-a-vis   the  public.     "He  Johnson. 

John  F.  Kennedy.  Each  of  these   has  a  fascination  with  the  press  It   seems   doubtful    that   this 

used  wit   sheer  force  of  person-    •   •   •   reads  everything   written  hypersensitive  and  brash  Texan 

...           '     .....      .           ,       . ,    about  him,  and  wants  everyone  will  ever  learn  to  stomach, 

ahty  and  ability  to  understand   ^^  j^^^  j^j^ ..                         -^  ^^^y^   j^gg  ^o   accept,    any   ad- 

human   psychology,   and                 Callinir  the  Shots  verse  criticism.    His  platitudes 

emerged  "masters  over  the  con-                            ^          onois  about  communism,  and  his 

Mr.  Childs,  who  has  as  many  promulgation  of  a  foreign  pol- 

personal  interviews  with  John-  icy  worthy  of  his  recent  presi- 

son    as    almost   any   other   col-  dential     opponent,    call    to 

umnist,    is   currently   in    dis-  mind  John  Foster  Dulles. 

when    he    described    incidents   agreement    with    the    president  Only  Johnson   is  far  more 

between  himself  and  the  presi-   ^^S'' J^^„"P°^^^y''  *"   XJf^".^'"'  ^^ngerous  than  Dulles,  because 
-     ^    ,      ,        ,                             ,,      and  greatly  objects  to  the  idea  he  is  the  supreme  power,  and 
dents  he  has  known  personaHy   ^^at  there  must  be  a  consensus  he  is  a  man  "who  revels  in  the 
(these   extend   from   F.D.R.   to    in    the    press    concerning   such  exercise  of  power,"  as  Mr. 
the  present).                                      administration  decisions:  Childs  puts  it.   Dean  Rusk's  re- 
Mr    Childs    remarked    that         ^*  ^^^   come   almost  to   the  cent  diatribe  against  those  who 
.             J     *        *u          4   «          point   where   you   have   to   ex-  choose  to  criticize  the  Vietnam 
each  president  in  this  category    pjajn   ^^y   you    are   criticizing  policy    was    undoubtedly    con- 
has  found   the  press   to  be  a    before  you  criticize  .  .  .  which  doncd,    if   not    instigated    by 
"hair    shirt,"    and    has    had    to    has  muted  the  discussion  on  Johnson.    Power  unchecked  by 


publicize  his  every  action  that 
has  frustrated  the  Press  Confer- 
ence. Reporters  are  now  mere- 
ly stage  props  at  Press  Confer- 
ences which  have   become  one 


trol  of  public  opinion." 

The  correspondent's  talk  be- 
came especially  interesting 


hide  facts,   and   at    times   alter 


Vietnam  and  is  ...  no  service  criticism  can  be  an  immensely 

..  4  -4    41,     «fT«,,4o   ^.,^h    ^^  ^^^  President.  .  .  .  News  me-  destructive    phenomenon,    as 

them,    to   suit   the   effects  such    ^ia  must  be  able  to  suggest  rea-  Vietnam    and    the    Dominican 

facts  might  have  on  the  press   sonable  alternatives."  Republic  have  recently  shown, 
and  the  public.    F.D.R.,  for  ex- 


ample, after  discovering  an 
overwhelmingly  adverse  reac- 
tion to  his  speech  in  1937  about 
"quarantining  the  aggressor 
(i.e.  Germany),"  never  men- 
tioned the  German  threat 
again,  despite  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  do  so,  until  1940. 
Truman  and  llagerty 
Harry  Truman  had  much  less 


Lecture  Review 


Rostow  Takes  the  14th 


Publicity  Game 

By  BILL  FRIEDMAN 

Presideniml  Leadership  o/  Public  Opinion  by  Elmer  Corti- 
well,  Jr.,  Indiana  University  Press,  1965,  $6.95. 

The  Presidential  Press  Conference,  notes  Elmer  Corn- 
well  in  his  recent  study,  Presidential  Leadership  of  Public 
Opinion,  has  become  a  "New  American  Spectator  Sport". 
No  longer  making  any  pretense  at  serving  its  original 
function  of  providing  authentic  background  information 
to  reporters,   the  press   conference  is  now  just  another 

highly    developed    and   institu-    "— r. ~ 

tionalized  means  for  achieving  «rship.  .  .and  not  Presidential 
wide  publicity  for  Presidential  Public  relations,  and  Cornwell 
statements.  "^^y    be    justly    criticized    for 

Communications  Consultants  ^^"/"^.l^  maintain  an  adequate 

^  „  .     .     ,  distinction    between    the    two. 

.Cornwell  convincingly  argues  For   example,    he   calls   F.D.R. 

that  It  IS  not  the  nefarious  de-  the    "grand    master"    of   Presi- 

signs      of      Madison      Avenue  dential    leadership.     Roosevelt. 

Communication     Consultants  ^f  course,  was  a  brilliant  politi- 

or  the  frivilous   wishes  of  the  ^al    leader,    and    his    speeches 

Presidents  themselves  that  has  g^d     campaigns     did      indeed 

led  to  the  changes  in  the  Press  ^^^y  public  opinion.  But  it  is 

Conference     It    is,    rather,    the  crystal    clear    that   on    matters 

IfJc^  i^n^  ^^^  President  per  se  ^^^^e  he  felt  widespread  pop- 

^frc^fiT^  news  and  that  his  ^,3^  support  lacking  he  did  nSt 

ff  iffhJ  fi'J^*h''V^.V^r''P^K  ^'  try  to  create  thit  support, 
rt  IS  the  fact  that  all  the  public   Roosevelt    took    advantage  of 

iT.h  succ\7sfX%1ieiV?iS^^^  P^P"^^^  ^P*"^^'^  ^hen  it  coinf 
use  the^r  chosen  methS  o  ^^^-^^  ^^^^  ^'^  program.  When 
use    meir    cnosen    metnod    to   opinion  did  not,  he  changed  his 

program.  He  followed  what 
Rex  Tugwell  has  called  the 
principle  of  secret  amputation 
—  you  don't  tell  a  patient  you 

of  the  primary  institutions  of  R^,livp7f  Jn-ML""^^  ^l^  ^^H 
the  Presidency  for  the  purpose  fh^'n«fnLV  .nH  ^^^^  V/T^iJ 
of  swaviriP    stifling    nr  ipaHino   ^"^   painful   and    difficult   task 

publTc'^^^o^infon^^^Coriw^^^^^  ^^'or'""^"^  ^-^P^"''  '"^?^^- 
argues  t  ha  t  this  development  f^^^^uir'..^- ^'"^^  V^i?'''^^ 
i«  on  the  Whole,  beneficial  fu  P"^^  ?P,  "'''L'*"^  ^^  ^^i 
"the  times  demand  strong  n^*  /t^rXr.nil''^'^  ^  ^''^'''^  ""^ 
lents".  The  mainspring  of  ?,?i\!"^"^P\'"^J"  ^"^  '"ea."'"^- 
Presidential  power,  as  he  sees  L  "^^^  ,\?  ^^^^  P"^'l<^  opinion, 
it,  is  the  President's  ability  to  Roosevelt  s  refusal  to  use  his 
marshall  popular  support.  popularity  —   the  fruit  of   his 

*.  K  HF^  extraordinary  talent  for  public 

Leadership  of  Opinion  relations  —  for  the  purpose  of 

The  relationship  between  the  ^^ucatine  the  public  was  re- 
Presidency  and  public  opinion  ^og^^zea  Jn  his  time  by  many 
is  absolutely  crucial  because  as  New  Dealers,  and  the  records 
Cornwell  puts  it,  "the  Ameri-  ^^  "*^  administration  offer 
can  President  finds  in  the  pop-  """^^rous  examples  of  the 
ulace  ...  the  very  essence  of  ^^resident  s  refusal  to  lead, 
his  power  to  influence  the  pro-  Roosevelt  Approach 

cess  of  governance."  Inherent  Even  the  development  of  the 
in  the  contention  that  Presi-  "trial  balloon",  a  device  which 
dential  leadership  really  means  Cornwell  discussed  at  great 
leadership  of  public  opinion  is  length,  illustrates  Roosevelt's 
the  necessity  that  the  President  willingness  to  let  public  opin- 
exercise  his  leadership  prim-  ion  lead  him  rather  than  the 
arily  through  the  public  media  other  way  around.  By  his  ao- 
of  communications.  With  this  proach  and  by  his  spirt  Roose- 
in  mind  Cornwell  traces  the  velt,  like  Queen  Victoria,  did 
development  of  a  sense  and  a  much  to  set  the  psychological 
w^w  ^'  P"^^^^  relations  in  the  tone  for  his  age.  However,  that 
White  House  ^sjnce  Teddy  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
Roosevelt.  The  title  of  the  work  courageous  assault  on  mis- 
is,  however,  Presidential  Lead-    taken     myths     and     the     bold 

forthright  political  leadership 
that  Cornwell  sees  in  Roose- 
velt's skill  at  public  relations. 
Cornwell's  thesis  that  the 
modern  President  must  lead 
public  opinion  in  order  to 
adapt  t^ie  Presidency  to  the 
Atomic  Age  does  not  seem  well 


IS, 

since 
Presidents 


Bert  Foer 


One  could,  if  he  were  so  inclined,  divide  lectures  into  three  categories.  The  first  brought  out  by  the  actions  of 

would  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  Playboy  goddess— firm  and  round  and  fully  packed.  L^'^tTue    did  try^^o^ha^^^ 

This  type  of  lecture,  like  the  goddess,  is  frequently  too  pretty  to  be  true;  unlike  the  prevailing  opinion  and  educate 

goddess,  however,  it  is  not  very  provocative  and  generally  fails  to  stimulate.  The  sec-  Jbe    public    against    economic 

success'^with  the  press,  and,  in   ond  category  can  be  compared  to  the  girl  who  may  not  be  particularly  pretty— but  oh  ''"^yths."    Before    Kennedy, 

fact,  many  of  his  statements  is  s>ie  sexy.  This  kind  of  lecture  not  only  raises  all  sorts  of  questions  in  a  very  deliber-  w^'i^on^J'aborti'^e  ramna^^n^ 

were  "corrected  for  him"  at  the   f'^.Y^^y^  ^"^  '^  often  gives  hints American      entry      into      the 

close  of  his  press  conferences.    |Lr«^  f,j"^'Kr  ^^a^^^nrv,  ^^^^         tury  English  a  n  a  1  o  g  y  to  our  that   the   Amendment   was   ac-  League  of  Nations  to  find  any 

R.H  Prpcjidpnt  Trnmnn  was  nd         fun  1    ^^^egory    of    the  Dred   Scott   decision,    with    the  tually    drawn    up   and    ratified  example  of  a  President  making 

But  President  Truman  was  ad-    wall-Hower  lecture,  which,  like  crucial     distinction     that    the  with    that    ideal    in   mind.    The  a  sustained  effort  to  change 

mired    for    his   forthright    per-    the  shy  young  thing  whom  no  slave  went  free— to  the  recent  lecture  did  not  join  battle  with  public  opinion    Fortv  vears  and 

sonality;  at  one  point,  he  per-    one  seems  to  know    engenders  election   of   President  Johnson,   this    matter    of    intent,    but    it  six   Presidents  passed   between 

sonally  asked  Drew  Pearson  to   ^aThPr^'^fhan    rnmmLi^on'^  th".  J^hich  may  be  seen  as  a  popu-   cannot  be  overlooked.  the   administrations    of   Wil.son 

••stay   after  class"   so  to  speak    wall  flower   lecturTfs^har^^^^  ^^Z  ^«f'^^«^«t»o"  .f^  ^l"^  ♦?^^u^  '       ^^  «^^  asking,  actually,  two  ?nd  Kennedy.  During  that  time 

when   the   reporter  showed   up   t^?iLd  bv  unfulfnied  n^^^^  emerging  equality.  As  this  his-   questions.    What    do   we    mean  jt  is  hard  to  discern  any  trend 

wnen   xne   rtporur   snowca   up    lerizea  Dyuniuif Hied  potential,   tory    is    fairly    well    known    to   by    "the    ideal"    of    the    Four-  toward    increased    Presidential 

at  a  press  c  o  n  fer  en  ce  after  ^j^J^^^^d' dff?irit?eVof  i\^^^^^^     ^^    ?'*""^1^    community,    es-  te^'enth"' Amendment,   and   w hit  leadership.   Pr"sidenti?l'^pow^ 

writing  a  column  indirectly  cri-  y^^  ^^^  auncuiiies  01  its  jud-   pecially  in  the  broad  generali- ^   kind  of  evidence   is  needed   to  has    certainly    increased    enor- 
ticizing  Mrs.  Truman  and  Mar- 
garet. 


Last    Tuesday    evenii 
gene   V.   Rostow,    Dean 


ties    of   the   Rostow    lecture,    I  corroborate  our  interpretation?   mously  and  Cornwell  is  correct 

"of  ?h;       .    ""t  j-epeat  it  here.  ^^    ^.^^^   ^^^^   ^.^^^   ^^   ^^^  in  asserting  that  television  and 

"General  Eisenhower's  warm    Yale  Law  School,  delivered  tHe  cu  f  a''few  ques/i^ns  rais^^^^  Amendment    itself.    But    there  l^^^l^s^Vol^^^^ 

rsonality  couldn't  fail  to  im-    annual     Louis    D,  Brand  e  is  JhTlJ^tur"  gromissyn"  father  ^JaranLs  Vo^requafp^^^^^^^^   lenlion'T\he  X'slSlet 

-?'J^"ii^^.^"i'.^!;?,l;i"^^^^^^^^      lT„l"?i„."'^r  '?r  Z^L::V:^  i^-  ^y  apparent  intent.  What,  ^rorth'e%aws'and^cma^^^^^^       vision  ,  and      radio     have  ''in- 


pe 

press 

press 

ident 

case 

control 

James 


the 
to 
is 


the  Generil  himself.    Many  of   message  waV  that  the  flowering  ment,  butin  the"se-ns'e  of  ••go'^"-  Swn  m'^anrnrinto°i'[s^words°Tt  5h"aTm7rely"p'ck;nrthe  issue's* 

the  reporters  resented  this  con-   of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  development.  This  would  seem  standTas  the  verv  kev^tone  of       Despite   the   lark    nf   H=ri.t 

J.;"Je'^n'w"haf  wL'du'eiSsed  o?   3T'"■'^'    'l"' /?"'   •"'^*    T  ^'"dicate  a  process  of  unfold-  ^*ur  ^fvfn  bertilsCe^r^  Sg  the'  about^wh^t'eonsti^S.es'pom  ca'^ 

have  on  what  was  disclosed  or   moral  content  of  law  is  its  de-  ing,  where  the  unseen  essence,  ja^  that    in  pffpct   brin^Q  in  in     leadershio    Cornw^n  hiv  V«n/?i 

u"2   f'ncPderVTs^'fhrmost   ^'^^^^ /"^   ^r.'"""\r*'rH    ""  the  true  spirit,  of  a.  law.  slowly  dlvidullVmo^t    of^^h^^^^^^^^         a  v™ilua'lYeTd'J^ 

U-2   incident   as     the   most   secondary  motif  was  that  there  but   surely   grows   into  reali  y,  eights  which  the  First  Amend-   literature    on    the    Presidency 

tragic  e  X  a  m  p  1  e  of  Hagerty  s   is  an  important  dynaniic  rela-  finally  blossoming  forth  into  its  „,ent  protects  for  the  states.  But  As  a  discussion  of  Presidentia 

control,"  when  the    atter  con-   tionship  between  changes  in  a  teleo  ogically  true  form,  much  the  words   themselves  give  no  Public     relations     it     is     a 

J'lJorHo*  wn.w   nn^  h  o  n  f  ?ii   ^'''''^^^  ^^  changcs  in  its  law.  as  a  tall  oak  from  acorn  grows,  ^int  of  the  institutional  stuffing  thorough  and  perceptive  work 

fl^^M    fniJS«^n?\nkin^?hl  n.  Somerset   to   Johnson  ^  ^ut  this  introduces,  at  mini-  ^hat  would  be  required  to  ful-   that  deserves  to  be   read.  The 

flight,  instead  of  taking  the  ac-  mum,  a  question  of  history;  for  «ii    4Up   honpfnl   rlaimc  f^f  ih^  discussion   of   fh*»   F^c#»nhr^x»/of. 

cepted  way  out  of  pleading  in-        To    illustrate    these    themes,  if  the  Fourteenth   Amendment  Declaration    that    a^^  «re  Sc^^vears  was  esner^^^^^ 

nocence.  This,  according  to  the   Dean  Rostow  outlined  the  his-  was  indeed  precipitated  by  the  created  eS"^iTL^^^^  «luminatinrdue  to  ifs^dfsci./ 

speaker,  was  one  of  the  large   tory  of  Negro  equality  (and  its  issue  of  equality  for  the  Negro,  Sat  is   does  not  savThat^Np'   sion   of   thl  buflt-in   restialnti 

public-relations  blunders  of  the   opposite)     from     the    days    of  as  Dean  Rostow  says,  then  we  ^^^^  '^'  ^""^^  "^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^   on     Presidential     nnwL     rl?! 

Eisenhower  years.  Somerset's  case — an  18th  cen-  must   be    able   to    demonstrate  (Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Mozart  &  Rozart 


And  Trends 


X 


The  Hypochondriack 


1  iUUlllOnS  jut  in    1  rtflUS  We  have  been  well  enough   dosed  with  the  strange 

Tj.,  itiirHAi?r    FRTirnMAW  «     ^r«.A^T  ,  .^..^-^  "^^  **^^  to  think  things  about  it,  if  we  dare  recite  what 

By  MICHAEL  FRIEDMANN  By  STAN   LANDIS  appearance  dictates.  It  is  necessary  to  clearly  distinguish 

Mozart,  Beethoven,  Haydn   and  Brahms  Avere         Last  Wednesday   night,  a   concert  of  new  between  two  simultaneous  movements   in  modern  music, 

the   objects   of   student-faculty    efforts    Friday   music  was  given  at  Rose  Art  Museum.  Guest  One  is  a  conscientious  striving  to  master  and  emnlov  what 

night  before  a  group  of  about  fifty.   The  pro-   composers  included  John  Cage  and  Christian  Jl       V  ^  ^«"^<-^""ous  sinving  10  master  ana  employ  what 

gram  described  the  concert  as  student  cham-   Wolff.  Alvin  Lucier,  a  Brandeis  instructor  per-  "^^^   "^  considered  as  simply  a  new  musical  instrument, 

ber  music;   what  emerged   was   something  far   formed    his   composition   Music   for   solo  '  Per-  electronically  produced  sounds.    .  .     .. r"- — : — ; 

less  innocuous:  the  expression  of  two  diametri-   former,  1965.  It  was  easily  the  best  piece  on  the  ^he  other,  lacking  either  a  per-   pew  art  is  the  rhetorical  ques- 

cally  opposed  musical  ideologies.  program.  spective  or  a  direction,  is  that   Hon.  wny  should  music  be  de- 

The  two  major  works  on  the  program  were  Electrodes  attached  to  Lucier's  head  picked  difficult  to  define  music  of  terminate?  Why  aren't  the 
the  Beethoven  C  minor  violin  sonata  and  the  up  his  brain  waves  which  were  amplified  and  liappenings,  unpreplanned  mu-  sounds  of  swallowing  worth  lis- 
Brahms  clarinet  trio.  On  the  level  of  execution  heard  from  speakers  around  the  museum  A  sical /dramatic  events,  and  ex-  tening  to,  in  fact  why  does  it 
in  the  narrower  sense,  what  can  be  called  en-  large  gong  placed  very  close  to  one  of  the  periments  in  free  choice  ("play  matter  what  makes  the  sounds? 
gineering — the  problems  of  ensemble  co-ordi-  speakers  was  set  vibrating  by  the  low-fre-  whatever  you  want  to  for  8  wnat  is  the  difference  if  I  play 
nation  and  instrumental  proficiency— both  of  quency  brain  waves.  Another  speaker  sounded  minutes").  The  former,  as  a  viola  on  stage  or  break  it  on 
these  performances  had  extremely  erratic  as-  on  a  bass  drum  head  and  still  another  on  a  practiced  by  Boulez,  Stockhau-  stage?  (as  1  was  asked.)  The 
pects.  The  Brahms  came  off  considerably  better  timpani  head;  one  was  left  free  The  volumes  sen,  and  our  own  Michael  answers  to  these  questions  are, 
on  this  level  thanks  to  the  inimitable  lyricism  were  controlled  by  Mr  Cage  at  the  amplifier  Adamis,  for  examples,  cannot  ^'  ^^"Jl?^'  'There  is  no  reason 
of  the  'cellist,  Madeline  Foley,  of  the  faculty,  dials.  The  sounds  were  all  low  in  pitch  and  but  be  a  legitimate  or  potenti-  why.  'There  is  no  difference. 
Miss  Foley  gave  a  performance  which  was  were  seldom  loud.  But  the  most  -nnortant  and  a"y  legitimate  endeavor.  The  J^eh  rhetorical  question  can 
memorable  in  the  rich  use  of  all  the  tonal  re-  most  beautiful  aspect  of  the  composition  was  basic  skill  of  selection  and  ar-  be  answered,  although  not  al- 
sources  which  she  could  coax  from  her  instru-  its  extremely  personal  level  There  was  no  rangement  of  the  artistic  com-  ^.^y^  easily,  by  one  with  de- 
ment. This  was 'cello  playing  of  the  highest  or-  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  Mr.  Lucier  was  ponents  remains  necessarily  ^'"l^e  vantage  ^f'^lls  V"J 
der,  and  the  propulsiveness  of  her  inteipreta-  performing  his  piece,  and  they  listened  in  the  maker's  prerogative:  the  wnicn  to  look  at  an  But  thai 
tion  carried  the  piece.                                                    strange   silence.   The  only   improvement   could  sounds   produced   are   his,   and   ]s  exactly  what  the  makers  oi 

Susan  Gail,  the  clarinetist,  exhibited  a  gen-    have  come  through  making  the  piece  for  only  are  determinate.  Iv!!*"!^' ;t^fiJIty!!.cr^V?   o^i?«"r2 

eral  lack  of  control  and  her  intuitive  sensitivity    a  solo  performer  by  having  Mr.  Lucier  control        The  legitimacy  of  the  latter   jnai    is    inieresiing     10   accepi 

only  came  through  in  a  few  magical  moments   sounds    that    were    to    be    heard    through    the  trend,  though,  is  problematical,    ine   experience    wiinoui   scun- 

in  the  second  movement.  The  unnameable  pian-    speakers.  It  is  not  a  concerted  attempt  to    mg  is  to  have  an  empathic  les- 

ist  played  competently,  as  we  can  always  expect         The  concert  opened  with  a  performance  by  express  emotions.  It  is  sugges-   son   m   me  composer /pertorm- 

of  him.   However,  the  part's  rich  harmonic  and    Mr.   Cnee   of   his   O'O"   in   which   microphones  tive  of  domains  of  possible  ob-    er  s     way    01    ininKing    aooui 

contrapuntal  background  was  expressed  on  far   were  strapped  to  his  chair  and  one  strapped  to  servation.      Live     performers    inings.   11   is  aiuiuae   training 

too  small  a  scale.    The  trio's  ensemble  repre-    his  throat.  He  sat  on  the  stairway  landing  and  handling    sound    and    dramatic    ^surprisingly   enough    (tor   thai 

sented  a  fairly  well-co-ordinated  effort.   Two  of   the  audience  passed  freely  by.  The  piece  con-  production  within  their  control    >s    naraiy    me    intent    01    me 

the  three  levels  of  musical  performance  were  in    sisted  then  of  noises  made  by  his  moving  chair,  may  succeed,  perhaps  in   spite    makers)  it  is  diaactic  art.  it  is 

evidence  here:   competent   engineering,   in   the    or  his  drinking  coffee,  his  grinding  teeth  or  his  of     themselves,     in     reflecting   not  true  mat   anything  goes   in 

sense  already  discussed  (with  the  exception  of   answering  a  question.  The  latter  sound  was  a  their   character   or    instinct    in    JpJs  music     inere  is  a   narrow 

clarinet  ^apses),  and  a  high  degree  of  inspired    very   loud    mumble  as  the  microphone   at   his  concert.   Many  tapes  or  radios   line  of  cool  which  must  be  piir- 

sDontan-  ity  in  the  expression  of  single  phrases,    throat  picked  up  only  those  vowel  sounds  made  playing  at  once  produce  noise   sued,    oecause    mere    is    a    de- 

ThP  element  which   was   lacking  here   most    in  his  throat,  thus  cutting  off  most  of  the  con-  which  is  not  possibly  the  bear-    fmite  style  of  world-view  mo- 

ine    eiemeni    wmm    wct^    jdciMu^    ncri^    mwai  ^      »     ^   ^^      ,._,'7 Ai-_i   ax.  ^    ?  ^^   ^t  c^r.4;»r.x^»«     .^i4U^..cyu   w    ;o    tivafinp        thp        performance. 

'pt  disjointed 

about  the  complexity  and  den-    from  one  another,  and  a  coher- 

sity  of  experience  nowadays.  It    ent    verbal    paraphrase   of    the 


consp'icuuously  was  comprehension  of  structure   sonants.  One  got  the  feel.ng  that  the  compos.-   fjig«gf /it;?^'";^'- .^^'If^^^^  .tjs   ^^anng^^^t^h^e  ^^perf, 


{Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Divine  Commedia 


Mark  Kramer 


does  successfully  objectify  an 
otherwise  intangible  attitude 
toward  the  world.  This  manner 
of  thinking  has  as  its  hall- 
marks, whimsey,  the  feeling 
that  things  are  not  very  differ- 
ent in  importance  than  are 
other   things    (you    fill    in    the 


action  must  not  be  made  pos- 
sible —  it  is  bad  to  be  able  to 
go  away  saving,  "they  think 
radio  is  confusing,"  or,  "Cage 
thinks  swallowing  is  beauti- 
ful." 

Responses  of  the  audience  to 
this    music    form    an    integral 


blanks),  a  sense  of  the  absurd  part  of  the  performance  scene 

' 7^        ,              4U          ^bor,rl    ^u^  fur  «nH  flwnv   thp  bPMt   suitability   of  whatever    is,    an  ijself.  It  is  music  generated  of 

The  Three  Cuckolds,  performed  over  the  weekend,  was  far  and  away  the  best  gnt^.j^tellectual  refusal  to  con-  the  impetus  of  a  social  group 
^  +v,;o   ,.o^MovL'Pr  h-A<  ever  seen  at    Brandeis.   In   all    other  productions    there  sider  the  problems  posed  by  the  composed  of  the  makers  thcm- 
pertormance  this  revle^^er  has  ever  seen  a^/^'^'*                         nroilnrtion  there  are  onlv  wide     range     of    conventional  selves.  There  arc  no  loner  corn- 
good  performers,  and  some  bad  performers,  in  this  production  there  are  only  ^^^^y^^^.^  examination.  posers  of  this  kind   of  thing, 

The  mode  of  defence  of  this  (Co»ifiTi?(ed  on  Page  7) 


are  some 

good  performers. 

Role  of  a  Role 
The  Script  is  a  conglomera- 
tion of  an  anonymous  renaiss- 
ance commedia  dell'arte,  an 
adaptation  by  Leon  Katz,  fur- 
ther    adaptation     by     director 


woman,  but  can  only  abet 
those  more  foolish  and  en- 
gaged than  himself  in  attaining 
the  same  things. 

Lower  Depths 

In  his  role  are  intimations  of 
a   deeper   level  of  the  play,   a 


Carlo    Mazzone-Clementi,    and    ]^y;c\  which  as  part  of  the  tra 
finally,    improvosation    by    the   dition,     seems    to    be    merely 

performers.  The  result  is  a  de-  f,"gf  ^lf^',,^"U"self    and   t^^^^^^ 

lightful  mixture  of  mime,  slap-  He  talks  ^o  himself    and   then 

stick     and     situation     comedy,  answers  himself,  He  acts  con 

laid  over  a   geometric  plot,   in  fused     oy 

which     three     neighbors     and  masquarading 


another     character 
in     the     same 


abetting    uniaiiniuincss.    xncic  —^ C.     "««:««   ir.  iho   Com 

is  a  long  and  rich  tradition  de-  m^ery   by   gomg  to  the  com 

termini^g    the    stylized    acting  media  .^1<'^Zt^^ot%.,TcZ- 

appropriate    to    commedia.    In  chino.   ine  Y'     narndied      and 

the  olS  days,  in  the  old.country  ^^^j^^'^J^f^,/^  in'' a    context'  of 

an    actor    would    specialize    in  "^"sea    oytr     in 

a  role,  say  Piro  the  sad  clown,  parody    ?f    "g^ter    and 

or  Arlecchino,  the  happy  trick-  comical  follies, 
ster,  each  with  a   recognizable        Much    lauded    director    Ce- 

costume,  each   role  continuous  menti,   once   Marcel   Marceau  s 

in    different    settings    and    for  sign-holder,  trained  the  actors 

different  plots.  This  made  pos-  to  move  with  a   P^^^^^^ ion   ana 

sible  the  fundamentally  impro-  style  spectacular  and  never  be- 

visational  nature  of  the  tradi-  fore  acheived  on  the  ^If ""^'^ 

tjon.  Kiaso   The  least  fine  of  the  line 

James 

cent,  versatiYeranddeft  as  Ar-  his    characteristic 

leech 

The 

a      part     yjX      mC      %JllK,inai      i^-xw"""  '••■r?      •  -  -  „:u.l^     4n     rki 

ance    book,    but    was    interpo-  fortunately  not  possible  to  c^ 

lated 

element 

ous  advisor,  commentator,  and  though     restrained     by     «"•- 

impetus  for  others'  actions.  He  alloxying    less   display    of    ver 

wants  no  more  than  food  and  a  satility.^ 


les   Ventola,    in   his   first  performers   suffered  somewhat 

at    acting,    was    magnifi-  in  verbal  ^ehvery.  but  not   m 

versatile,  and  deft  as  Ar-  his    charac  eristic    ^oy.^";^"\^^ 

lino.   This   role,  central   in  As  the  reviewer  is  e«"f>"^^  \l 

Three    Cuckolds,    was    not  this   brief   aricle     n    whch   to 

rt  of  the  original   renaiss-  sing  the  P^^y  «  praise    it  is  in 

book,    but    was    interpo-  fortunately  not  Poss't)le  t«  cite 

by    Katz    who    included  the   virtues   of   V^Vnnnroach- 

nts  of  Piro  in  the  charac-  formers  all,  of  wh«m  appr^^^^^^ 

.rlecchino    is   the   ingeni-  ^^^  Vento  a  s   accompi.,hment^^^ 
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Traditions 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

inasmuch  as  structure  functions 
as  a  component  of  musical  ex- 
pressiveness. This  factor  was 
the  motivating  one  behmd  the 
Beethoven  performance  by 
Robert  Koff  of  the  faculty,  vio- 
lin and  Richard  Ames,  piano. 
The  engineering  aspect  varied 
from  excellent  in  the  first 
movement  to  near-catastrophic 
in  the  last  two.  A  high  level  of 
tension  and  excitement  were 
predominant  qualities  for  this 
listener  throughout.  Koffs  con- 
cept of  Beethoven,  and  of  the 
musical  gesture  were  the  points 
of  departure   in   this   perform- 

ance 

An  immediate  reaction  to 
this  sonata  was  "fast."  How- 
ever, this  adjective  only  ap- 
plies to  the  engineering  inade- 
quacies. Key  phrases,  in  struc- 
tural terms,  gained  their  full 
expressive  power  through  the 
medium,  the  form  of  this  as- 
tronomical speed.  Mr.  Ames' 
playing  had  many  beautiful 
moments,  but,  the  gestures, 
seemingly  thoroughly  incul- 
cated by  Koff,  seemed  super- 
imposed. 

Mr  Koff's  playing,  as  com- 
pared to  Miss  Foley's,  for  in- 
st;*nce,  was  not  instrumentally 
oi"ented,  in  the  idiomatic  sense. 
(By  some  coincidence,  neither 
is  Beethoven's  music. )  Through- 
out, it  remained  the  consistent 
expression  of  the  abstract  ele- 
ment in  the  music.  In  his  idea, 
moment  becomes  subservient  to 
totality,  violin  sound  as  such  to 
music.  Beautiful  and  exciting 
as  Miss  Foley's  playing  in  the 
Brahms  was.  KoO's  integrity 
was  the  provocative  element  in 
this  program. 

The  Haydn  Piano  Trio  in  A, 
played  by  Judy  Zwerdling, 
piano.    Nancy   Cirillo,    violin, 
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and  John  Boylin^,  cello,  and 
the  Mozart  Sonata  in  C  for 
piano  duet  played  by  Prisciila 
Morizio  and  David  St  George 
made  up  the  remainder  of  the 
program.  The  Haydn  was  neat- 
ly and  sensitively  played.  Miss 
Zwerdling's  pianism,  which  is 
expressive  on  a  small  scale, 
was  exactly  in  order  for  this 
piece. 

The  Mozart,  which  opened 
the  program,  was  a  different 
story.  Miss  Morizio  and  Mr.  St. 
George  are  both  fine,  intelli- 
gent musicians,  but  one  had  to 
search  hard  in  this  rendition  to 
find  phrases  that  were 
well-articulated  or  really 
thought  through  The  last  move- 
ment, which  reveals  Mozart  in 
a  rather  inane  mood,  was  not 
aided  by  the  plodding  tempo 
which  was  adopted 


And  Trends 


Rostow 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

gro  can  sit  in  the  front  of  the 
bus  or  move  into  a  white 
neighborhood. 

Historical   Intent 

So,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
words  of  the  Amendment  to 
history.  But  here  we  learn  that 
no  more  than  a  very  few  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Civil  War  era 
really  wanted  the  Negro  to  be 
"just  like  you  and  me"  The 
slaves  were  set  free  for  a  vari- 
ety of  economic  and  political 
as  well  as  humanistic  reasons. 
Incidentally,  LitK'oln's  Repub- 
lican Party,  the  party  of  free- 
dom, was  a  weird  coalition  of 
interests,  and  it  managed  quite 
easily  to  include  a  large  num- 
ber of  negrophobes  The  point 
is.  it  was  agreed  that  slavery 
must  be  ended,  but  what  was 
to  replace  it  was  not  worked 
out.  The  legislative  acts  of  the 
Radical  Republicans  are  of  some 
help  here,  t>ut  how  much?  In 
other  words,  from  the  histori- 
cal point  of  view,  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  ideal  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  an 
X  factor,  which  did  not  neces- 
sarily bear  the  seed  for  the 
Amendment's  recent  develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  flowering  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  must 
be  understood  not  in  terms  of 
the  realization  of  the  true  his- 
torical intent  of  the  men  who 
adopted  it,  but  in  terms  of  the 
meaning  our  own  generation 
has  given  to  its  words  Dean 
Rostow  hedged  his  bets,  but 
speaking  of  the  transformation 
of  the  Negro's  status  under  the 
law  as  a  contest  of  tradition 
and  ideals,  of  positive  and  nat- 
ual  law,  he  seemc>d  to  be  imply- 
ing that  the  type  of  evidence 
we  are  seeking  is  to  be  found 
in  our  own  moral  conscious- 
ness instead  of  in  history.  The 
moral  content  of  law.  he  says, 
is  its  decisive  arni  dominant 
value     Perhaps,    although    this 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
tion  was  intended  as  theatrics. 
Much  of  the  audience  came  late 
while  others  chose  to  move 
around  and  look  at  the  paint- 
ings of  Larry  Rivers.  Mr.  Cage 
had  been  at  the  museum  per- 
forming even  before  it  opened. 
Christian  Wolffs  composi- 
tion, For  One,  Two,  or  Three 
Performers  was  perhaps  the 
most  conventional  piece  on  the 

program  in  that  it  utilized  a 
string  bass  and  a  gong,  with 
both  instruments  being  played 
by  the  performers.  Misters 
Cage,  Lucier,  and  Wolff.  The 
piece  was,  save  for  a  f  e  w 
moments,  very  uninteresting; 
and  unlike  the  opening  piece, 
audience  movement  was  re- 
stricted. Tlie  performance  is 
aleatoric;  that  is,  it  changes 
usually  with  each  performance, 
depending  upon  certain  vari- 
ables. 

The  final  piece  on  the  con- 
cert was  entitled  (by  Mr. 
Cage)  Rozart  Mix  and  was 
filled     with    action,    suspense, 

is  certainly  one  of  the  unsettled 
and  unsettling  questions  of  phi- 
losophy and  jurisprudence. 
What  we  have  to  ask  is,  what 
determines  the  moral  content 
of  law?  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
legislators?  Or  the  intent  of 
those  who  interpret  it?  And  if 
it  is  the  latter,  is  it  proper  to 
speak  of  the  "flowering"  of  the 
law  as  if  the  original  "ideal" 
has  been  worked  out? 

If  we  say  that  the  moral  con- 
tent of  the  law — whatever  that 
is — is  important,  we  ouglit  to 
discuss  our  reasons  for  giving 
the  law  such  and  sucli  a  con- 
tent at  a  particular  time.  Why, 
for  instance,  ought  we  t'*eat 
the  Negro  as  an  equal?  Or.  as 
Dr.  Roche  would  put  it.  why 
ought  we  do  what  our  fore- 
fathers would  not  do.  and  in- 
clude "Negro"  in  the  category 
of  "Men  '  when  we  affirm  that 
all  men  are  created  equal? 
Dean  Rostow  apparently  rests 
his  own  answer  on  the  morality 
of  natural  law,  much  as  Jeffer- 
son did  in  the  Declaration.  He 
is  welcome  to  his  opinion,  of 
course,  but  there  are  many 
men  today  who  will  not  hold 
truths  of  this  nature  to  be  self- 
evident.  If  all  men  are  created 
equal,  in  what  sense,  and  how? 
In  other  words,  how  do  we 
validate  appeals  to  natural 
law?  Or,  if  we  don't  want  to 
rely  on  transcendent  legalities, 
on  what  grounds  can  we  justify 
our  self-righteousness  toward 
Dixie? 

I  have  tried  to  indicate 
some  of  the  difficult  problems 
inherent,  but  suppressed,  in 
Dean  Rostow's  lecture.  Admit- 
tedly there's  a  limit  to  what 
can  be  said  in  an  hour,  but 
his  failure  to  confront  these 
problems  was  a  disappointment 
all  the  same. 


and  just  good  clean  fun.  The 
performers  were  Mr.  Cage,  Mr. 
Lucier,  and  students  Robert 
Falck,  Thomas  Benjamin,  Lyle 
Davidson,  and  Richard  Ler- 
man.  Tape  loops  ranging  in 
length  form  one  foot  to  per- 
haps thirty  feet  were  run  be- 
tween twelve  tape  recorders 
and  music  stands.  If  and  when 
a  tape  loop  broke,  the  per- 
former was  to  splice  it  and 
Mien  return  with  a  loop  for  the 
machine.  Passage  in  and  out  of 
the  museum  was  hampered  by 
the  loops  often  being  stretched 
up  and  down  the  stairs  or  ac- 
cross  doorways.  The  Reviewer 
left  (leaving  behind  a  great 
tumult)  after  one  hour  of  this 
and  has  no  idea  when  the  pro- 
ceedings ended. 
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1.  Now  that  graduation's  getting 
close,  have  you  givru  any 
thouelit  to  thf  kind  of  work 
you'd  like  to  do? 

I  want  to  work  far 
The  Good  of  Mankind. 


2. 1  niiglit  have  suspected. 

I'll  probably  grow 
a  beard. 


S.  It»  it  re<iuired? 


It  helps.  And  I'll  certainly 
need  «  pair  of  sandals. 


4.  What  do  yiMi  enpecl  to  earoP 

All  I  ask  is  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing 
I'm  helping  U*  Build 
a  Better  World. 


5.  I'll  be  doing  much  the  same 
thing.  I've  also  lined  up 
a  job  that  affects  society  in 
a  positive  way.  And  if  I  do 
good,  I'll  move  up,  and  my 
decisions  will  be  even  more 
important  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

But  whcre'.s  your  beard? 
What  about  sandals? 


6.  You  don't  need  them  in 
Equitable's  development 
program.  All  you  need  is 
an  apjK'tite  for  challenge 
and  responsibility,  and 
the  desire  to  do  the  l>est 
possible  job.  The  pay  is 
tops,  too. 

You  know,  I'm  afraid  a 
be.ird  would  itch— coiddi 
you  gel  me  an  inleivieW 
with  Mquitable? 


For  complete  information  about  career  opportunities  at  Equitable,  se« 
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M  inpowtT  Development  Division. 
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(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

Mathematics  has  been 
dropped  from  the  courses 
which  will  fulfiill  the  first  year 
Natural  Science  requirement. 
]n  addition  to  Bioligical  Sci- 
ence 1,  non-science  concentra- 
tors will  be  able  to  fulfill  their 
second  year  requirement  by 
taking  a  new  introductory 
course  in  Biochemistry  or 
Molecular  Biology. 

The  plan  provides  for  the 
dropping  of  History  51a  and 
51b  (American  History)  as  a 
course  which  will  fulfill  the 
Social  Science  requirement. 
Anthropology  la  has  also  been 
dropped  from  the  first  year 
list,  but  has  been  added  to  the 
second  year  list.  Only  History  I 
and  Politics  I  remain  as  choices 
for  the  first  year  "Historical" 
requirement.  Students  must 
complete  their  second-year  Be- 
havioral requirement  in  one 
department. 

The  faculty  adviser 
will  be  altered  so  as 
faculty  members  each 
student  advises  and  to  give  the 
faculty  members  credit  for 
leaching  a  semester  course  for 
serving  as  an  advisor.  Due  to 
the  four  course  load,  concen- 
tration requirements  may  also 
be  revised. 

The  faculty  members  of  the 
Committee  on  General  Educa- 
tion who  worked  on  these  pro- 
posals were  Dr.  Eugene  C. 
Black  as  chairman  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  A.  Coser,  Joachim 
Gaehde,  Stephen  J.  Gendzier, 
Jack  S.  Goldstein,  and  Allen 
R.  Grossman. 


system 
to  give 
fewer 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
say  the  way  Emily  Dickenson 
composed  poetry  alone.  Con- 
vention is  consciously  elimi- 
nated from  being  a  relevent 
consideration  in  the  act  of  com- 
position or  performance.  It  is 
thus  a  social  response  to  social 
confusion.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
music  or  art  need  not  be 
an  important  question,  because 
it  is  what  it  is.  Yield  up  its  own 
unsacred  ground  to  it,  and  it 
becomes  an  interesting  thing 
to  see  and  hear. 

I  think  it  is  fine.  It  seems 
definitely  to  be  a  means  of 
using  the  media  of  art  for  ex- 
pression oi  an  attitude  of  so- 
cial bearing.  Likely,  when  the 
other  kind  of  electronic  music 
is  expanding  and  integrating 
past  musical  traditions,  the 
strange  new  art  will  remain 
sensational  novelty,  though  it 
will  with  ample  reason,  attract 
attention  as  long  as  the  social 
outlook  it  replicates  has  cur- 
rency. 


Housing 
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such  allotments.  He  ascribed 
the  room  shortage  to  the  num- 
ber of  girls  who  had  signed  up 
to  live  oir  campus  and  now 
want  to  move  back  on.  He  said 
that  in  January  he,  Mrs.  White, 
and  Dean  Zion  sat  down  after 
the  closing  date  for  filing  to 
live  off  and  made  a  housing 
plan  in  light  of  the  figures 
available  at  that  time.  Since 
then,  a  number  of  women  have 
decided  to  move  back  on  cam- 
pus, but  the  student  Housing 
Committee  was  not  informed. 
He  said  that  since  the  room 
drawing  confusion  he  has  been 
officially  informed  that  a  num- 
ber of  women  have  decided  to 
move  back  on,  although  he 
still  has  not  been  told  how 
many. 
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SEVENTH   ANNUAL 


Bryn  Mawr 

BOOK  SALE 


Monday,  May  17,  5  P.M.  to  7  P.M. 

Tuesday,  May  18,  10  AM.  to  7  P.M. 

Wednesday,  May  19,  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 

Thursday,  May  20,  10  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 

Memorial  Hall 

Near  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 

ousands  of  good  books  at  BARGAIN  PRIQ 

10c    25c    50c    75c    $100 

Also  some  specials  and  rarities 

Benefit  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  Scliolarsliip  Fund 
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Brandeis  Nine  Hosts  BX).;\Netmen  Master  Bates; 

Top  Clark,  Assumption 


Hands  Clarkies  3-1  Loss 

i5>  KOI)  kani:hl 

The  -IjuIk^^'-^'  l>asol)all  niiio  will  host  IJoslon  University  tomorrow  at  Marcus  Field. 
Game  time  is  1  p.m.  Sophomore  Jim  Ijoyce  is  slated  to  start  lor  the  Blue  *fc  White 
against   the  stioii^  Ten-ier  nine. 

Frod    Maiden's    porfurniancc*,;::: ~ ; — 

against  Clark  last  Tuesday  hi^h- 
li^lited  (he  week's  action.  Mar- 
den  pilehed  a  five  hitter  and 
s(ruek  out  19  as  the  Judges 
triumphed  \\-\  at  Woreester. 

The  Clarkies.  sporting  an  un- 
impressive 2-5  reeord,  started 
fresliman  pitcher  Tony  Hynek 
ag^Must   the  Judges. 

It  was  a  eh)se  afTair  through- 
out as  Biandeis  missi'd  many 
scoring  opportunities.  T  li  e 
Judges  drew  fust  blood  in  the 
liilh  as  Kric  Flpslein  sitigled 
stole  .sceoud  and  seorcd  on  a 
single   hy   Jon   Berenson. 

Brandi'is  added  two  more  in 
the  .seventh  on  singles  hy  T.p- 
stein,  (leorge  Frost  and  Boh 
IMunUetl  F*lunkelt  was  three 
for  live,  ineludiug  two  RBIs. 
Clarkies   Kite 

The  Clarkies  scored  their 
lone  ruti  in  the  eighth  on  an 
erior'  hy  Frost  and  a  run-scor- 
ing single  hy  Jake  Jakuhaus- 
kas 

The  J  u  d  g  e  s.  still  cringing 
from  the  ignominious  defeat 
.sullerec.  on  liie  hoop  court  tour 
months  ago.  collected  \'.\  hits. 
Frosl,  Berenson.  Fpstein  and 
Marden   had    Iwo  apii'ce. 

Mardeti  gathered  19  strike- 
outs while  walking  only  two. 
The  senior  southpaw,  now  of 
Sports  lllustraled  fame,  struck 
out  the  side  in  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  seventh  and  ninth 
innings.  Marden  loweri'd  his 
earned  run  average  to  1.20  as 
he  upped  his  record  to  3-1-1. 

A  prospective  major  league 
botuis  baby.  Marden  has  now 
struck  out  82  in  45  innings  for 
a  IG.4  per  game  average.  He 
has  given  up  only  six  earned 
runs,  22  hits  and  30  walks.  Fred 
also  is  the  team's  leading  hit- 
ter at    375  with  six  RBIs. 

Last  Friday  Brandeis  sent  an 
impotent  s(iuad  of  1 1  men  up  to 
liCwiston,    Me.    to   face   Bates.] 
Brandeis  was  on  the  short  end 
of  a  7   1  decision  as  pitcher  Jim' 


T/k*  r'Kihi  .side  o/  Die  Bramieis  iufwld  —  Bob  Pluukctt,  2b  ami 
Gcnr  McDonald,  lb 


Boycc  went  all  the  way. 

Boyce,  unfortunately,  was  the 
victim  of  six  Brandeis  erroi.^ 
and  was  charged  with  no  earned 
runs.   He  gave  up  six  hits. 

Bates  pounced  on  Boyce  for 
one  in  the  first  on  a  hit  and  an 
error;  two  in  the  fourth  on  two 
hits  and  three  errors;  one  in 
the  sixth  on  no  hits,  an  error 
and  a  passed  ball;  and  three  in 
the  seventh  on  two  hits,  an 
error,  two  passed  balls,  and  a 
balk. 

The   Judges   lone   tally   came 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


Sport  Shorts 


Rod  Gilbert 


in  the  seventh  on  a  walk  to 
Boyce  and  a  double  by  Barney 
Klein,  a  freshman  making  his 
first  start. 

The  Judges  will  take  on  Suf- 
folk and  Worcester  Tech  at 
home  on  Sat.  and  Mon.  follow- 
ing the  BU  game.  The  base- 
ballers  will  play  Harvard  here 
next  Tuesday  and  close  against 
MIT  at  home  on  May  18. 


Brundei.s    defeated 

North- 

eastern  15-5  as  Fred 

Marden 

struck    out    15.    The 

Judq:es 

collected   Hi  hits. 

Also   the    Brandeis 

golfera 

topped  Clark  4-3. 

The  llra»uleis  g^olf  team  re^isiered  its  first  victory 
of  the  year  hist  Tuesday  as  the  golfers  beat  lloslon  I'ni- 
vei'sily  5-2.  Shelly  Nalelll)el•^^  Uo^er  Fraiikel,  Bob  Zweben, 
and  Dick  Ktuslian  ail  registered  victories  f<»r  I  he  Judges. 
Capt  Steve  Mora  and  Barrvfr 
/ammerman   tied  their  matches    tramural  banquet  Is  tentatively 


and  settled   for   haH  points. 

The    golfers   had    suffered 

earlier   defeats  at   the  hands  of 

D.irl  mouth,  5-2,  Boston  College. 

(i  1;  Bates,  5  2.  Colby.  G-1;  and 

Tufts.  7  0 

Natenberg  and  Frankel.  both 
freshmen,  are  a  few  of  the 
Judges'  brighter  prospects. 
Frankel  topped  both  his  foivs  in 
the  BC-Dartmouth  meet  while 
Natenberg  vanquished  his  Dart- 
mouth opponent  Zimmcrmati 
lost  on  the  UMli  hole  in  the 
meet 

The  golfers  failed  to  make  a 
show i tig  at  the  C. reater  Bostons 
due  to  the  inclement  weather, 
laziness  and  a  lack  of  drivers. 
The  touri  ey  was  played  at  the 
neiirby  Newton  Country  Club. 
Tlie  Judges  will  also  be  unrep- 
resented at   the  New  Englands 


planned  for  next  Monday.  Tro 
phies  will   be   rewarded. 

Perhaps  next  year  an  im- 
|)roved  intramural  program,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  physi- 
cal education  staff  primarily, 
and  without  the  incompetent 
student  control,  will  be  insti- 
tuted. 

This  year's  programs  were 
excellent  but  still  much  was  to 
be  desired  Perhaps  the  fruit  of 
a  sojoiM-n  down  in  Florida  will 
be  forthcoming. 


Hedgerow  Theatre 
Moylan,  Pa. 

Summer  Classes  in 

Acting,  Speech  and 

Movement 

July  12  -    August  20 

Jasper   Dccfer,   Director 

Call  LO  6  9892 

(Philadelphia) 


FOR  SALE:  Government  public  land 
in  25  Sfafcs  for  individuals,  for  as 
low  OS  $1.00  per  acre.  Send  $1.00 
for  1965  report  or  $1.75  for  Na- 
tional Report  to:  Central  U.S.  Land 
Disposal,  P.O.  Box  196,  Holcomb, 
Mo.    63852. 


The  hicro.sse  team  won  it.s 
fir.sl  victory  in  hi.story  downing 
Rhode  Lshind  ',\-2  la.st  week. 
But  the  .slickmen  lo.st  the  touch 
again  a.s  they  lo.st  to  IJConn, 
7-0.  Winchester  High,  and  Dean 
Jr.  College.  9-1. 

Allhongh  the  .spirit.s  were 
flowing  l.i.st  Sunday,  the  la- 
cro.s.se  men  could  .score  only  one 
goal,  hy  freshmen  Jon  BiM'n- 
slein,  and  gave  up  nine.  The 
leatn  clo.ses  out  Sunday  against 
IJMas.s  away.  The  slickmen 
stand  at   1-5  thus  far. 

The   annual    varsity   banquet 
will  he  held  tonight  with  major 
and    minor    trophies    award 
K.  C    Jones  will  he  on  luind  as 
Larry  Slrmn  v/ill  emc(«e. 

Speaking  of  banquets,  the  in- 


DAN'S  ESSO  SERVICE  CENTER 


€sso 


570   SOUTH   ST. 


"Spcc'iaUsts  in  Motor 

Tunc-Vj)" 
COMPLETE   SERVICE    & 

ACCESSORIES 

TUNE-UP,    REPAIR    & 

ROAD   SERVICE 

NEXT    TO    THE   COOP 

893-9332  WALTHAK^ 


UTUfO 

you 

¥rHiir'il 


CHARLESBANK 

DELI  and  RESTAURANT 

NEAR   THE   COOP 

NEW  YORK  STYLE  SANDWICHES 

SAVE   MONEY    WITH    $5.00   MEAL   TICKETS 

Open   Till   Midnight   7    Days   o   Week 

Take   Ouf   Service   Available 


\U    YAMA  BAHAMA 

For  the  first  time  in  four  years  the  Brandeis  tenni.^ 
team  gained  mastery  over  Hates  College  by  capt  tiring  all 
singles  matches  so  that  it  would  not  have  the  familiar 
opi)ortunity  to  lose  the  match  in  doubles.  The  week  had 
begun  on  a  blue  Monday  which+ 

An  ebullient  Coach  Ray 
Ginger  thought  ho  had  Davis 
Cup  material  on  his  hands  af- 
ter he  witnessed  his  men  sweep 
tlie  six  singles  matches  from 
Bates.  He  was  so  ecstatic  that 
he  lioped  the  match  would  be 
covered  in  The  Reporter  maga- 
zine, a  journal  that  frequently 
interviews  tennis  coaches.  Pur- 
j)orting  to  tell  the  truth,  The 
Reporter's  account  of  the 
match  would  say  the  following: 
".  .  .  The  match  was  clinched 
by  Ethan  Gluck,  playing  in  the 
fifth  singles  position.  Elegant 
Ethan,  clad  this  lime  in  pink 
talTeta  shorts,  won  the  first  set, 
6-0.  ceding  his  opponent  only  a 
paucity  of  points.  Overconfi- 
dent, and  vexed  by  his  upcom- 
ing singing  debut  at  The  Silent 
Woman  Restaurant,  he  dropped 
the  next,  G-1.  and  was  down 
4-1  in  the  third.  Fearing 
ignominy  and  wholesale  ex- 
coriation from  his  doubles 
partner.  Gluck  reeled  off  the 
next  five  games  and  the  set, 
(5-4.  Ex-convict  Bob  Aaronson, 
demonstrating  the  rapacity  he 
is  known  for  on  a  tennis  court, 
won  quickly  and  convincingly 
at  number  six,  6-0,  6-1.  The 
amazing  Bernie  Rous  made  his 
record  7-1  in  singles  and  team- 
ed with  Gerry  Katz  to  win 
Brandeis'  only  doubles  match. 
6-0,  6-3. 

Rous  is  clearly  the  closest 
thing  Brandeis  has  to  a  Bill 
Bradley.  He  is  a  straight-A  stu- 
dent and  one  of  the  best  col- 
lege tennis  players  in  New 
England.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  courts  last 
fall  in  tattered  socks  and  bas- 
ketball sneakers,  said  little, 
proceded  to  vanquish  everyone 
in  sight  and  become  the  finest 
tennis  player  this  school  has 
ever  had. 


saw  a  confident  MIT  team  shut 
out  the  Judges,  9-0.  The  lads 
from  Cambridge  had  displayed 
much  enthusiasm  the  week  be- 
fore when  they  had  insisted 
upon  playing  Brandeis  even  in 
the  rain.  Both  teams  seemed 
willing  to  continue  this  new 
underwater  sport  until  some- 
one remembered  that  tennis 
rackets  soon  turn  to  lacrosse 
sticks  under  such  conditions. 
Mike  Seltz.  who  was  deadlock- 
ed with  his  opponent,  3-3,  said 
he  played  some  of  his  best 
tennis  in  the  rain  In  his  singles 
debut,  Howard  Latin  dropped 
his  first  set  6-0  and  swore  that 
when  the  match  was  resumed, 
on  his  birthday,  he  would  win 
.  .  .  he  lost. 

Clarkies  Bite 

On  the  day  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  MIT  match  Bran- 
dei.s  defeated  Clark  by  the 
strange  score  of  4-3.  2-even  in 
a  match  halted  by  darkness: 
our  doubles  teams  of  Alshuler- 
Gerstel  and  Katz-Rous  had  just 
begun  their  third  sets  when  the 
clock  struck  eight.  The  medio- 
cre and  usually  discordant  duo 
of  NemirofV  and  Gluck  had 
earlier  given  Brandeis  a  4-3 
lead  as  they  managed  to  win 
sans  difficulty. 

The  team  expected  its  next 
opponent  to  be  a  strong  one 
but  this  turned  out  to  be  a  bad 
Assumption.  Brandeis  enter- 
tained both  facility  and  celerity 
in  defeating  its  token  foe,  8-1. 
Toying  with  his  novice  op- 
ponent, however,  was  Dave 
Gerstel,  unaware  that  defeat 
was  lurking  in  such  tactics. 
Seltz  and  Larry  Grylack — who 
last  year  constituted  one-half 
the  doubles  team  of  (Gryl  1) 
(Lack)  —  won  at  second 
doubles  while  the  redoubtable 
Latin  teamed  with  Chris  Rye 
to  win  at  number  three. 


CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES 

Fcofuring  Rib  Room  Roost  Beef  and  Succulent  Maine  Lobste- 

Coll  TWinbrook  9-8700 
For  the  Finest  Dining  Room  Accommodations  —  Cocktoils 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in  Waltham 

Route  128  —  Exits  48  and  48e  ot  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL   TERMS   FOR   SPORTS   TEAMS 
Banquet  and  Function  Facilities  for  Up  to  150  Persons 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR   MEN   AND   WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL   DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.     —    TW  3-9450     —     Poul  Smith 


Brandeis  to  Dedicate 
Spingold  Arts  Center 

Brandeis  will  dedicate  its  multi-million  dollar  Nate 
B.  and  Frances  Spingold  Theatre  Arts  Center  on  Friday, 
June  11. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  dedication  festivities  will 
be  a  banquet  and  a  preview  showing  the   world-famous 
loan  exhibition  of  the  Spingold  art  collection. 
The  gallery,  which  is  on  the 


main,  or  third  floor  of  the 
three-story  Center  was  planned 
to  house  not  only  works  from 
the  Spingold  Art  Collection, 
but  also  displays  of  theatre 
scenery,  costumes,  posters  and 
works  of  art  from  the  Univer- 
sity Collection. 

Other  facilities  on  the  main 
floor  include  a  main  auditor- 
ium, with  a  seating  capacity  of 
750,  a  director's  theatre  which 
will  seat  150  persons,  a  flexible 
theatre,  a  dance  studio  and  re- 
hearsal rooms. 

All  the  University's  prosce- 
nium productions  will  be 
staged  in  the  main  auditorium. 
The  proscenium  width  will 
rank  with  that  of  any  major 
stage  in  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion, the  auditorium  will  pro- 
vide a  platform  for  special 
guest  lecturers  for  the  Theatre 
Arts  Department. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate 
playwrights  will  be  able  to 
produce  their  own  plays  in  the 
director's  theatre.  The  flexible 
theatre  will  serve  as  a  prosce- 


Robert  Lerman  to  Deliver  Valedictory 
At  Brandeis'  14th  Commencement 

Robert  Lerman,  recipient  of  a  WcHKlrow  Wilson  fellowship  in  Economics  will  de- 
liver the  Valedictory  Address  at  this  Sunday's  commencement. 

President  Abram  Sachar  had  announced  May  7  that  no  Valedictory  Address 
would  be  given  at  Commencement.  Senior  Class  President  (^huck  Bresler  was,  according 
to  Dr.  Sachar,  to  have  delivered  a  "valedictorian  address"  at  the  Baccalaureate  cere- 
mony. After  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Dr.  Sachar  and  iMr.  Hresler  it  was  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  a 
Valedictorian  at  Commence- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bressler  will  still  he 
speaking  at  the  Baccalaureate 
ceremony.  Speaking  at  the 
Baccalaureate  lunclieon  will  be 
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Faculty  Tables  Cen  Ed, 
Four  Course  Decisions 


Meeting  May  27  for  the  third  time  in  the  past  month,  the  P^aculty  postjmned  ac- 
tion until  December  on  the  controversial  general   education   plan   of   the   Faculty    KPC. 
nium,  arend,  or  TV  studio.  The   This  plan  includes  projected  adoption  of  a  four-course  load  in  September  1966 


theatre  may  be  opened  into  the 
main  auditorium  stage  for  pro- 
scenium productions.  Bleacher- 
like seating  may  be  adapted  to 
various  arrangements  from 
three-quarter  and  Shakespear- 
ean staging  to  total  arena  or 
theatre- in -the -round. 

The  bottom  tloor  of  the  Spin- 
gold  Theatre  Arts  Center  will 
have  faculty  oflices  and  a  large 
production  shop  where  all  play 
production  work,  such  as  de- 
sign and  construction  of  set- 
tings, will  take  place. 

The  second  tloor  will  include 
four  seminar  rooms,  which  can 
be  used  both  for  regular  class- 
rooms and  graduate  seminars. 
Adjacent  to  the  seminar  rooms 
will  be  two  classrooms  de- 
signed to  jccommodate  30  stu- 
dents each  Also  included  on 
the  second  floor  is  the  tradi- 
tional Green  Room,  or  com- 
mons room,  which  will  liave 
facilities  for  entertaining  guest 
lecturers  and  performers. 

Aid  Needed 

For  SCOPE 

Project 

This  summer  the  entire  Bran- 
deis community — students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administration  —  is 
participating  in  a  civil  rights 
project  in  Columbia.  Soutli 
Carolina.  Known  as  SCOPE 
(Summer  Community  Organ- 
ization and  Political  Educa- 
tion), tlie  project  will  last 
about  eleven  weeks,  including 
two  weeks  of  orientation.  The 
volunteers  will  work  in  polit- 
ical education,  tutoring,  and 
voter  registration  projects. 

The  Brandeis  program  will 
not  end  this  summer.  Brandeis 
workers  will  be  in  close  contact 
witfi  students  from  the  two 
Ne^ro  colleges  in  Columbia. 
Administrators  at  Brandeis  and 
these  two  Ne^ro  colleges  are 
formulating  plans  for  student 
and  faculty  exclianges  in  the 
future.  Al.-io,  Brandeis  students 
will  work  in  Columbia  next 
summer  and  perhaps  after- 
wards, while  students  from  the 
Columbia  area  will  work  in 
Roxbury. 

The  major  need  of  SCOPE  is 
money.  AH  contributions  will 
be  appreciated.  Send  checks  to 
SCOPE,  Brandeis  University, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts, 


ni'i 


F'aculty  members  asked  for  niv)re  time  to  study  the  plan,  feeling  that  with  only 
courses  required   Tor  graduation  under  the  new  system,  the  failure  to  reduce  the 
general  education  requirements   would  leave  t<H>   few  available  electives   to  allow  stu- 

1*  dents     flexibility     in     planning* 


reform  of  the  faculty  advisor 
system  was  included  in  the  rec- 
onunendations  of  the  Faculty 
EPC. 

The  May  27  meeting  also  re- 
vised 'Option  2,"  the  major- 
minor  sequence,  so  that  it 
would  only  require  live  courses 
instead     of    six     in    the    minor 

(Con(i?iued  on  Page  7) 


i  A  e  r  i  a  1  view  of  Spingold 
Theater  Arts  Center,  Mailman 
Hall,  and  Slusberg  Music  Cen- 
ter. 


Tuition  Rises 


Aoa  in 

o 


Costs 


Above  $3000 

Brandeis  announced  last 
week  the  third  tuition  increase 
in  the  past  live  years.  Begin- 
ning in  Sepleml>er  l9Gf>  tuition 
charges  will  rise  $250  to  $1900 
per  year. 

Because  of  the  University 
policy  not  to  increa.so  tuition 
for  any  -.tudent  more  than  once 
in  a  four-year  period,  the  class 
of  19G7  will  be  exempt  from 
(he  change.  The  reason  for  the 
new  increase  is  the  need  to 
hold  down  the  current  deficit 
in  the  educational  budget  at 
five  million  dollars  per  year. 

Dean  of  Students.  Kermit 
Morrissey.  explained  that  rising 
faculty  salaries,  making  up  the 
bulk  of  the  deficit,  correlated 
almost  directly  with  student 
tuition  charges  and  cited  it  as 
the  basic  reason  for  the  chaiit^e. 
The  increa.se  puts  Brandeis 
near  the  top  in  total  costs  of 
the    major   colleges,   with   total 

(Coniinucd  on  Page  8) 


in 
their  programs. 

The  proposals,  the  result  of  a 
year- long  study  by  the  General 
Education  CommiUoe  headed 
by  Associate  Dean  of  Faculty 
Eugene  C.  Black,  were  adopted 
by  tlie  Faculty  Educational 
Policy  Committee  before  being 
submitted  to  the  entire  faculty. 
They  called  for  the  adoption  of 
a  four-course  load  for  all  stu- 
den(s  with  a  hfth  course  avail- 
able at  no  extra  fee.  The  ma- 
jor aim  of  the  plan  is  to  tillable  I 
students  to  have  more  "aca- 1 
demic  lei.^ure"  in  order  to  i)ur- 
sue  their  course  work  in  great- 
er dei)th  or  in  order  to  investi- 
gate other   interests 

After  postponing  a  final  de- 
cision on  the  four -course  load 
proposal,  which  pas.sed  by  a  2-1 
ni;ijority  at  the  i)relitninary 
May  13  meeting,  the  faculty 
ado()led  a  motion  to  reduce 
general  education  icquimuents 
under  "Option  I."  (thf  general 
education  -  conceniration  se- 
quence, similar  to  the  present 
system)  from  l.'3-16  required 
semesters  to  twelve  as  follows: 
live    courses    in    liter  iture    and 

the  arts,  one  semester  of  Eng-p'l'<^*at^'f  Arts  and  will  annually 
lish  Composition,  one  year  of  direct  two  f)rofessionally  cast 
a  historical  science  (History  1  I  plays  in  the  new  Spingold  The- 
or  Politics   1),  one  semester  of 


Miriam  Leavitt,  former  Stu- 
dent Council  President,  Steve 
Mora,  and  former  Student 
Board  of  Review  Chief  Justice, 
Peter  Levinson. 

Awards  and    Dedication      1 

Dr.  William  H  Schuman, 
President  of  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  will  de- 
liver the  address  at  Commence- 
ment. He  will  receive  a  special 
citation  and  the  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis Memorial  Medal. 

Commencement  will  focug 
on  the  theme  of  "The  Univer- 
sity and  the  Performing  Arts." 
In  accord  with  this,  Spingold 
Theatre  Arts  Center  will  be 
dedicated,  and  the  honorary 
degrees  will  bi'  awarded  to 
contributors  from  the  {>erforni- 
ing  arts. 

The  IftOf)  degree  recipients 
include  Brooks  Atkinson, 
drjma  critic;  George  Balan- 
chine,  choreographer;  Lyiui 
Fontaine,  actress;  John  Ford, 
motion  j)iclure  director;  Sir 
John  Gielgud,  actor;  Lillian 
Hellman.  playwright:  Alfred 
Lunt.  actor;  Allardyce  Nicoll, 
theatre  historian;  Richard 
R(»dgers,  composer;  and  Sam- 
uel Slosberg,  Br  tndois  Univer- 
sity Trustee. 


Mr    Carnovsky   will  join   the 
faculty  as  Adjunct  Professor  of 


atre  Arts  Center 

m  S  e  p  t  e  m  b  e  r. 


Beginning 


1966.  Mr.  Carnovsky  will  be- 
come Director  of  Acting  Studies 
and   Professor  of  Theater   Arts 


a  behavioral  science,  and  three 

.semesters    of    natural    sciences. 

Before    the    new    plan    can    be 

finally     adopted,     each     School 

Council  will  consider  the  total  j  Concurrently.  Brandeis  will  in- 

plan    and    make    recommenda- j  auLjurate  a  th'*ater  arts  prom\un 

tions   on   the   proposals  and   on  i  leading   to   the    master   of   FiiK? 

the  specific  courses  that  should 'Arts  degree.  The  new  program 


be  required  for  general  educa- 
tion. 

Since  none  of  these  proposjls 
were  adopted  at  either  meeting, 
they  will  come  up  at  the  next 
t>usiness  meeting  of  the  entire 
faculty  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber. The  first  meeting  in  Oc- 
tober is  purely  ceremonial  and 
will  not  consider  educational 
policy. 

President  Al)rimi  Sachar  told 
a  group  of  student  leaders  that 
he  a[)proved  of  tlie  plan's  aims, 
although  if  it  wete  a[)proved, 
he  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
would  have  to  decide  if  it  in- 
volved too  great  a  cost.  Dr. 
Leonard  C.  Levy.  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty, .said  that  while  that  deci- 
sion was  proi)erly  one  for  the 
President  and  the  Board,  he 
believed  'hat  no  additional  co.-.t 
would  be  involved,  because 
faculty  members  who  found 
their  registrations  cut  could  be 
usefully  employed  acting  as  ad- 
vi.sers  and  teaching  low-level 
courses  and  s  e  c  t  i  o  n  s  now 
taught  by  graduate  students.  A 


Carnovshy  and  Seitz 
Join  Brandeis  Faculty 

Actor-Director  Morris  Carnovsky  lias  l)e<.,i  appofriled 
to  tlie  Theater  Arts  faculty  begiiiriiiig  tfiis  l\.ll.  The  L  in'- 
versify  fias  aisrj  announced  that  plans  are  utuler  wav  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Tlieater  Art.s  graduate  proKratn.  In 
addition,  the  University  auMouiiced  the  appoiutinent  of 
William   Seitz   as  director  of   the   Hose   Art   Museum   and 

tile    Poses    Institute    al.so    effec  i* ■ . 

live    for   the  coming  semester  r-»  ,| 

Council  Now 
Runs  SSB; 
Siris  Quits 

student  Council,  meeting 
Wednesday  May  19,  assumed 
direct  control  of  the  Student 
.S(>rvice  Bureau  The  Bure^ui, 
Iieadcd  by  F\'»er  Siris  '06  si'i.i* 
its  inception  two  years  ••go, 
had  previously  l)een  complete- 
ly autonomous 

Siris'  resignation  and  Coun- 
cil's action  came  as  a  result  of 
Council's  growing  dis  igreement 
with  SSB  The  allegvl  lack  of 
coordinjlion  between  Council 
and  Service  Bureiu  events  on 
campus,  and  the  general  inac- 
cessability  of  the  B  u  r  e  a  u  '  s 
financial  records  were  cited  as 
two  main  points  of  di.-ipute. 

These  disputes  came  to  .1 
head  over  the  spring  rock  'ii 
roll  concert  run  jointly  b/ 
Council  and  the  SSB  Council 
appropriated  $1.10  for  the  con- 
cert, and  also  agreed  to  cover 
one-third  of  any  loss,  up  to  an 
additional  .$.500.  This  $500  was 
given  to  the  Stud^-nt  Service 
Bureau    in    advance     Since    tfie 


will  bring  to  18  the  numl)er  of 
graduate  areas  of  concenlr.ition 

Comment mg  on  Mr.  Carnov- 
sky's  appointnvnl.  President 
Sachar  said  that  he  is  "a  great 
actor  and  a  born  teacher  with 
a  supeiij  talent  for  transmitting 
and  communicating.  So,  the 
teaching  as[)ects  of  his  work  at 
Br.indeis  will  be  gre-itly  em- 
phasized." 

Mr,  Carnovsky  has  had  ma- 
jor roles  on  and  oil  Broad Wiiy. 
lie  has  .appeared  in  .several 
movies  and  on  television  This 
summer,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Shakespeare  F(»sti- 
val.  he  will  rei)eat  his  "King 
Lear"  performance  .»t  Strat- 
ford, Connecticut.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  .several  articles 
on  the  thealtr.  lias  directed  and 
taught  at  the  Actor's  Lab  in 
Hollywood,  was  an  aclor-di- 
rector  at  Goodman  Theater  in 
Cliicago,  and  was  one  of  the 
founding  members  of  the  Group 
Theater   in  New  York 

The     pro})o.s('d     theater    arts 

(Coniinucd  on  Page  7} 


concert    lost    al>out    $1273,    tlu 
SSB  owed  Council  $75 

Council    asked    Siris    to    ap- 
pear at  llieir  May  5  meeting  to 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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A  Dignified  Dialogue 


This  has  V>vvi\  the  year  of 
"The  Revohition  on  the  Cam- 
pus," but  thtre  has  been  rela- 
tive eaim  at  Brandeis,  a  seenc 
©1  fie<iiienl  stiuient  revolt  in 
the  past.  It  is  appropriate,  at 
the  end  ol  the  year,  to  address 
ourselves  to  this  general  situa- 
tion. 

Jt  1  lends  ean  be  exlraeted 
fioni  It  tent  turmoil  on  eam- 
puses,  tiiere  seem  to  be  three 
m.'ijor  sources  of  student  dis- 
conttnt.  To  begin  with,  there 
is  llie  phenonii'non  ol  mass-pro- 
ilueed  and  impersonal  educa- 
tion This  was  one  o'  the  fac- 
tors piompting  the  Berkeley 
revolt.  This  is  not  an  issue  at 
Brandt  is  where  the  educational 
oppoitunitit  s  are  in  (luality  and 
ciuantity,  tlic  linest  in  the  na- 
tion. 

Another  area  concerns  politi- 
cal f rt  edom  of  the  students  on 
and  olT  campus.  Again,  this  has 
not  bten  an  issue  at  Brandeis 
where  the  administration  has, 
generally,  either  supported  or, 
at  least  nt)t  interfered  with, 
student  political  expression. 

Tht  third  area  concerns  a 
considerably  more  intangible 
issue:  violation  of  student  re- 
spect and  dignity.  Students 
ieel  themselves  to  be  cogs,  ser- 
vants —  or  at  least  incidental 
\q  —  a  mammotli  called  "high- 
er education"  They  have 
sens^^d  Administrators'  eyes 
looking  bt  yond  them  .o  grants, 
iDuildings.  prestige  etc.  In  es- 
st»nct\  students  who  are  told 
that  they  are  the  "creiun  of  the 
crop"  "our  nations  future"  do 
not  feel  that  their  collective 
•A\\i\  individual  dignity  is  re- 
spected, or  even  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

This  area  has  always  been 
the  crux  of  ct)ntrt)versy  at 
Brandeis.  Crises  have  c  o  n  - 
eerned  various  spt^cific  issues 
such  as  parietal  hours,  review 
boards,  housing  arrangements, 
etc.,  but  a  common  denf)mina- 
tor  in  all  crises  has  bten  stu- 
dent resentment  of  administra- 
tion duplicity  —  a  duplicity 
more  the  result  of  lack  of  re- 
spect and  concern,  than  a  lack 
of  integrity — and  being  viewed 
as  obstacles  to  be  gotten  around 
rather  then  as  important  parti- 
cipants in  tht^  University.  In 
essence,  the  University  has  not 
treated  us  with  the  basic 
dignity  we  feel  entitled  to  sim- 
ply as  human  beings. 

To  ctnne  back  to  the  issue, 
■why  the  dormancy  of  the  Bran- 
deis student  bt)dy  in  this  year 
of  revolution?  To  treat  the  ob- 
vious explanatit)ns  first,  the 
administration     has,     for     the 


mt)st  part,  avoided  taking  the 
kinds  of  actions  which  would 
provoke  student  discontent. 
Further,  the  adminislratitm  has 
made  some  gestures,  if  hesitant 
and  tentative,  towa  'd  improved 
student-administration  relations 
such  as  the  dialogue  between 
the  Prtsident  and  student  lead- 
ers and  the  rectjnsitleration  of 
incorporating  a  student  voice 
in    decision- making    processes. 

As  studtnts  we  can  interpret 
this  turn  of  events  cynically, 
saying  that  the  administration 
is  playing  it  close  to  the  hip  in 
a  year  of  revolution,  or  liope- 
fully,  saying  that  this  indicates 
a  true  change  of  attitude.  How- 
ever, the  investigation  ol  mo- 
tives is  fruitless  and,  finally, 
unimportant.  Whatever  reasons 
of  mt4ives  prompted  this 
change,  it  can  and  should  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  reconstitu- 
tion  ol  administration-student 
rt  lations. 

We,  as  students,  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  case,  for  we 
much  prefer  a  fruitful  confer- 
ence table  to  a  frustrating  bar- 
lieade.  We  hope  that  the  tenta- 
tive gestures  of  this  year  will 
become  meaningful  and  per- 
manent programs  and  attitudes. 
We  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion has  realized  that  the  stu- 
dents have  a  mature  and 
responsible  concern  for  the 
University,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  destroy  the  student 
stereotype  of  the  "ruthless  ad- 
ministrator" is  for  the  adminis- 
triJtion  to  abandon  the  equally 
debilitating  stereotype  of  the 
"irresponsible  student."  In  a 
situation  where  power  and  con- 
trol ^o  clearly  rests  with  one 
side,  the  responsibility  is  upt)n 
that  side  to  halt  the  vicious 
cycle. 

Such  a  change  would  be  of 
grt  at  importance,  for  whether 
or  not  our  situations  and  in- 
terests are,  finally,  mutually  in- 
compatible, the  relationship  be- 
tween the  administration  and 
the  students  ean  surely  become 
more  positive  and  productive. 
There  may  be  ultimate  dis- 
agreement over  some  specifics 
and  gt^als,  but  there  is  also  the 
coexistent  possibility  of  real 
improvements  and  innovations 
in  the  University.  The  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  recrimination 
must  be  replaced  by  the  recog- 
nition of  a  mutual  interest  in 
the  direction  of  the  growth  of 
the  University.  The  key  is  not 
agreement  on  all  issues,  not 
even  institutions  and  programs, 
but  rather,  a  level  of  integrity 
and  mutual  respect  in  the  dia- 
logue itself. 


Seiiiar  Coniiiieiit 

Problem  of  Power     What  Price  Bramleis? 


By    RICHARD    WEISBEWi 

Last  year's  senior  essays  were  iinanimous  in 
their  criticism  of  a  university  administration 
which  seemed,  tragically,  to  bt^  moving  down 
the  primrose  path  to  conformity.  The  valedictory 
speaker  of  the  Class  of  1964  echoed  this  senti- 
ment, as  did  the  subsequent  applause  of  virtual- 
ly all  the  assembled  graduating  students. 

Yet  quite  surprisingly,  the  myth  continued 
to  be  propagated  that  only  a  small,  destructive 
minority,  consisting  of  rabble-rousers  and  loud- 
mouths, was  dissatisfied  with  Messrs  Sachar, 
Levy,  Morrisey,  et.  al.  This  despite  the  sup- 
porting applause,  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
critical  words  were  coming  not  from  "rabble- 
lousers"  (or  "scuttlebut  mongers"  as  Dr.  Sachar 
would  probably  phrase  it),  but  from  a  pre- 
viously unheard-lrom  valedictorian,  from  two 
Fulbright  winners,  from  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Class  of  '64. 

There  were  also  the  expressed  doubts  of 
many  as  to  the  sincerity  ol  those  who  criticized. 
Some  question  was  raised  as  to  their  "love"  of 
Brandeis,  their  appreciation  for  all  the  school 
had  ofTered  them,  etc. 

So  let's  set  the  record  straight  at  the  outset.  I 
would  not  exchange  my  four  years  at  Brandeis 
for  anything:  I  am  aj-prcciative  of  a  University 
which  has  offered  me  a  wondt  rlul  laculty,  a 
rtasonably  unusual  student  boi^'.  iJnd.  until 
recently,  an  atmosphere  of  Ireedom  conducive 
to  giowth  and  kariiing. 

It  is,  in  fact,  precisely  because  of  this  appre- 
ciation (as  I'm  sure  it  was  also  in  tlie  case  of 
last  year's  speakers)  that  I  cannot  look  in- 
diflert  ntly  upcm  a  trtnd  wliich  stems  antitheti- 
cal to  everyliiing  positive  for  v-'hich  Brandeis 
has  stood  There  is  sSmpJy  no  excuse  for  any 
university,  existing  in  as  iniperiect  society  as 
<;ur  own,  to  adopt  the  stahdards  t-f  that  society 
and  (<i  conform  to  its  worst  tenets. 

In  fact,  il  a  liberal  institution,  such  as  Bran- 
deis was,  insists  t)n  regulating  its  siiidents"  per- 
sonal lives,  protecting  its  "image"  against  non- 
conlormisl  and  often  avant-garde  thought 
(among  studtnts  and  faculty),  and,  in  general, 
adopting  those  very  societal  values  which  mt)st 
cry  lor  reform;  if  the  phenomenon  t)f  conformity 
ct)ntinues  at  such  universities,  then  there  is 
little  hope  for  any  improvement  in  a  world 
greatly  in  need  of  it. 

In  Dr.  Sachar,  Brandeis  has  a  president  who 
is  greatly  responsible  ft)r  the  University's  very 
existence.  Ff)r  this  tremendous  accomplishment 
he  is  worthy  of  high  praise  and  respect.  It  has 
never  been  the  goal  of  any  student,  least  of 
all  those  who  have  expressed  their  views  con- 
sistently in  these  columns,  to  be  disrespectful  to 
such  a  man. 

But  this  rightfully,  admired  past  record  does 
not  exempt  the  President  from  criticism  of  his 
recent  actit)ns  That  he  finds  most  criticism  to 
be  "disrespectful  scuttlebutt"  is  his  own  prob- 
lem: that  is  no  way  to  answer  a  student  body 
which  he  himself  delights  in  praising  to  wom- 
ens'  groups,  business  limcheons,  etc. 

Dr.  Sachar  seems  to  consider  us  collectively 
with  much  pride,  but  in  personal  confrontations 
with  students  he  betrays  a  nervously  uncom- 
ft)rtable  misunderstanding  of  the  student  men- 
tality, student  problems,  in  sliort,  the  student 
as    an    individual    rather    than    a    statistic. 

The    Prtsident    finally   condescended    to    meet 

with    "student    leadt  rs"    three    times    over    the 

past  year  (on  two  occasions  he  even  permitted 

questions),  but   these  de  Gaollr-like  press  con- 

{Coniinuiii  on  Page  7) 


Si 

By  MARTY  FASSLER 

One  t^f  my  professors  suggested  last  month 
that  America  has  paid  a  great  price  to  bttomp 
rich  and  powerful.  The  thought  may  hi 
applicable  to  Brandeis  —  the  University  has 
given  up  a  great  deal  in  order  to  gain  its  reou- 
tatit)n  for  excellence. 

Has  the  University  gained  a  real  excellence 
as  well  as  the  reputation  that  is  its  accompani 
ment?  By  conventional  standards  the  answer  is 
a  positive  one.  Begin  with  the  consideration  of 
faculty  and  students.  The  quality  of  both  is 
high  high.  For  affirmation  of  the  first  we  need 
only  inquire  among  the  students;  1  have  found 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  intelligence  and 
knowltdgeability  of  the  Brandeis  faculty  among 
those  likely  to  know  a  great  deal  about  it  -- 
their  students.  Brandeis  students  (some  of 
them)  take  their  learning  seriously;  enough  do 
so  tt)  validate  a  claim  of  excellence. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  learning  taking 
place  in  and  around  Brandeis.  This  is  partially 
the  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  two 
groups  mentioned,  and  partially  a  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  a  generous  amount  of  aca- 
dt  mic  freedom.  And  here  we  begin  to  discover 
the  price  Brandeis  has  paid;  our  version  4)f 
acadt  mic  freedom  extends  to  include  activities 
usually  included  within  the  academic  area: 
each  faculty  member,  as  far  as  1  know,  is  per- 
mitted to  assign  to  a  class  any  reading  he  ct)n- 
y'ldvrs  relevant,  worthwhile,  or  gt)od  lor  a 
laugh,  just  as  the  subject  matter  and  positions 
taken  are  completely  his  t)wn  concern.  But 
profes.vors  whose  actions  outside  the  classroom 
are  frowned  upon  in  administrative  circles  fre- 
qntntly  find  themselves  in  uncomfortable  posi- 
tions whtn  the  time  comes  for  contract  re- 
newal. Appartntly,  there  is  an  effective  lino 
separating  the  signing  of  a  New  York  Times 
siatement  on  Viet  Nam  from  the  leading  of  a 
peace  march   to  Watertown  arsenal. 

This  administrative  distaste  for  finding 
faculty  members  in  the  vanguard  of  radical 
movements  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon;  it 
is  ratht  r  part  of  the  price  paid  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  certain  sort  of  excellence  Jules 
Feiffer  described  to  us  last  October  the  "radical 
middle"  philosophy  embodied  in  the  phrase 
"don't  make  waves."  Our  administration  has 
taken  the  advice  to  heart.  A  desire  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  among  many  liberals  (sicning 
statements  in  the  Times  is  approved),  but  cer- 
tainly not  as  a  handful  of  radical  It^ulers 
(Watertown  Arsenal  marches  are  out),  is  a 
perfect  example  of  a  "radical  middle"  position 
for  the  educated  American-Jewish  community — 
and  there  we  are. 

The  radical  middle  easily  finds  a  niche  in 
educational  policies.  It  is  this:  declare  wide  and 
loud  the  University's  progressiveness,  but  at- 
tempt no  meaningful  changes.  "Try  this  simple 
test"  (as  the  saying  goes):  count  the  number  of 
times  our  news  releases  describe  a  University 
feature  as  "unique."  Then  count  the  number 
of  significant  educational  innovations  begun  by 
our  University.  Find  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  the  second.  Think  hard  now;  what 
significant  educational  innovation  was  intro- 
duced by  Brandeis  University?  The  Hiatt  In- 
stitute? Hardly.  The  concept  of  study  abroad 
was  not    born   in   1960. 

The  Morse  Communications  Research  Center? 
Well,  first  covmt  the  number  of  students  in- 
volved (0?).  then  txplain  why  the  Institute's 
major  program,  the  sponsorship  of  visits  to 
(Contlinied  on  Page  7) 


Senior  Comment 

A  Magic  Mountain 

by  Florence  Helman 

"He  had  not  meant  to  take  the  journey  seriously  or  commit  himself  dcHM^ly  1o 
it;  but  to  jret  it  over  <juickly,  since  it  had  to  be  made,  to  return  as  he  ha<i  gone/and 
to  take  up  his  life  at  the  p(»int  where,  for  the  moment,  he  had  to  lay  it  down  Home 
and  regular  livinjr  lay  not  only  far  behind,  they  lay  fathoms  <leep  beneath  him,  and  he 
continued  to  mount  al>ove  them.  Poised  between  them  and  the  unknown  he  asked  him- 
self how  he  was  Koin^  to  fare.  Perhaps  it  had  been  ill-advised  of  him,  born  as  he  was  a 
few    feet    above   sea-level,    to — . [ 

come     immtdiately     to    these   st  If-awareness,  tov/arvis  the  un-   linear  and  cyclical    of  Time  and 
great  heights,  without  stopping   derstanding   and    living   of   t)ur    ~ 


Point  of  Order 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  lens  rccehnd  by  the  JUSTICE  as  a 
letter  from  Norbett  Mintz,  Assistant  Projessor  of  Psyehology. 
More  letters  «/>/)<'rir  om  p«ye  7. 

Since  the  Brandeis  Gazette  story  of  May  13  concerning  my 
two  recent  research  grants,  there  have  been  several  rumors 
circulating  amtmg  students  about  my  status,  or  lack  of  status, 
at  Brandeis  next  year.  In  spite  of  the  front  page  official  Bran- 
deis announcement  of  these  grant.s,  neither  of  t.hem  (as  a  dis- 
cerning reader  might  have  nott^  from  the  story)  is  in  any  way 
related  to  Brandeis.  So  to  settle  rumor  number  one,  I  am  not 
returning  to  Brandeis  next  year.  A  second  rumor,  or  series  of 
rumors,  is  why  I  will  not  be  returning.  Apparently,  some  stu- 
dents were  aware  that  my  services  were  terminated  by  the 
Administration,  while  others  were  not  aware  of  this.  The  recent 
grant  announcement  served  to  confuse  the  issue 

As  to  the  rumors  circulating  about  the  reasons  for  the 
Administration's  actions,  anyone's  speculations  are  as  good  as 
mine  or  as  good  as  the  speculatiom;  of  my  departmenl.  When 
notified  last  year  of  my  terminal  appointment,  my  departmc^nt 
protested  to  tJie  Administration:  You  have  advanced  no  "sub- 
stantial intellectual  or  scholarly  reasons  which  might  lead  you 
to  terminate  a  man   who   is  so  strongly  supported   by  his  col- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


at  least  a  day  or  so  at  some 
point  in  between.  He  wished  he 
were  at  the  end  of  his  jt)urney; 
ior  once  there  he  could  begin 
to  live  as  he  would  anywhere 
else."  These  lines,  taken  from 
the  opening  chapter  of  Magic 
Mountain  represent  in  one  sense 
our  opening  four  years  ago  on 
a  similar  journey.  The  journey 
in  the  novel  was  to  be  of 
three  weeks'  duration,  but  it 
lastt^d  far  longer;  ours  was  to 
be  four  years  and  for  most  of 
us  it  has  lasted  that  long.  But 
we  have  only  reached  an  in- 
termediate plateau;  it  is  now 
that  we  are  called  to  extended 
duration.  Hans  Cast  or  p  was 
going  to  a  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium; we  have  come  to  a 
University.  For  us,  too.  our 
four    years   have    inscribed    a 


own  novel.  These  have  been 
years  of  "hermetic  enchant- 
ment," —  "hermetic"  accorded 
its  dual  significance.  The  al- 
chemical spell  is  over;  the  seal 
is  being  rt  moved.  As  with  any 
journey,  any  experience,  it 
does  not  in  itself  mean,  but  it 
is  meaningful  It  is  meaningful 
upon  our  reconstruction,  upon 
oiu-  choice  of  reintegration. 

Each  of  us  has,  in  progres- 
sive stages  of  consciousness, 
formulated  his  own  "magic 
mt)untain,'  his  own  idea  of  the 
sanatorium,  of  t  h  e  university 
way-station.  The  decision  to  at- 
tend a  university  involves  the 
search  for  a  specific  cure,  a 
unique  and  directional  cure. 
Four  years  ago  we  had  "no 
positive    reason    for    exertion." 


Space  seeking  a  reason  for 
exertion.  It  has  been  a  move- 
ment of  aspirations  towards 
knowledge,  up  fiom  the  cnn- 
gealment  of  the  flatlands  in  or- 
der to  return  to  them  witji  a 
rt^ason  for  engagement,  pro- 
ductive and  vital.  We  do  not 
return  as  we  came;  we  do  not 
go  to  take  up  our  lives  at  the 
point  where,  for  the  moment, 
we  had  to  lay  them  down  We 
descend  that  mountain  now, 
more  whole,  more  flexible,  to 
participate,  to  do. 

Hans  C  a  s  t  o  r  p,  the  novel's 
main  character,  was  a  mediocre 
young  man,  who  never  ques- 
tioned and  never  doubted.  He 
also  lacked  a  reason  for  exer- 
tion. His  stay  at  the  sanaloriurn 
was  to  be  a  vacation,  a  visit 
with  his  sick  cousin  While 
there  upon  the  mountain  Hans 
falls  among  the  sick.  That  fall 


We   came    to    find    one,    even 

romance    of    Time    and    Space    though  we  may  have  come  not  „  .....„..„  ...^  o.^„ 

Y^^    ^I^  *"n?^    ^^  }^^  expelled   meaning   to   take   that  journey  is  the  symbol  of  his  initiation, 

from  that  Time  and  Space   Our   seriously  nor  wishing  to  make  through  the  disease  of  the  body, 

romance  has  been  an  analogous  of  it  a  deep  commitment.  The  into  the  world  of  the  mind,  the 
pilgrimage  towards  a  mode  of  cure  has  been  a  process,  both  (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Introduction 


The  Advance  Guard 

By  PAUL  SOLMAN 

An  absolute  faith  in  man  as  the  instrument  of  pto- 


Cinema 


Film 


as 


Film 


Kre.s.,  in  aa  ever-improving  world  went  out  with  Condorcet.  ff,^:,,^ZrBosioJ'lTnZ!luy 


Andrew  Meyer  — 

twenties   and    thirties. 


the  high  schot>l  text-book.  twenties   and    thirties.      So    too 

,  ,  ,  .        1  .       r       i.        t^i,    *u  &•   n  r.f  "»-    Mn^ufi^*a    iJv/o^v#..    v/..'v,^^.«»v|.        In  answer  to  a  questionnaire  von   Sternberg's   extravagantly 

We  have  been  working  towards,  if  not  with,  the  notion  OI   ..^j^  school"  in  1957.  Stan  Brakhage  replievi.  beautiful  use  of  costumes,   sets 

cultural  relativity  ever  since.  We  have  learned  to  transpose       ^   ^^^^   recently    asked    with  **I  am  devoting  my  life  to  what  and    lighting    which     subordi- 

standards  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  judge  the  most  sundry  regard    to    my    own    films   and   »s    inappropriately    called    'The  nates  an  almost   ludicrous  plot 

products  and  customs  of  the  most  diverse  cultures.  This  those   of  several   others,   when   Experimental  Film."  i"  Amer-  to    the   excitement   of   the    vis- 

*^  —   does  a  film-maker  stop  making  »ca.  because  I  am  an  artist  and. 

as    such,     am    convinced    that 


is   particularly   true    of   art. 


Earlv     medieval    belt    buckles  as  good  or  bad.  then  someone,    "experimental"  films  and  start   fs    sucn.     am    convmcea     mai 
^.^''LS^Tjo'Us^eAoi  a    .^t   of   people,   have   Ueea   '^^^'^^^^^'^  ^^.^  ^L^''?that;whrchTs"?a..^^'^-r^: 


Of  Kells.  And  then  the  Book  of 
Kells  is  linked  to  Jackson  Pol- 
lack (in  terms  of  spiritual  and 
conceptual  affinities).  If  an 
evaluative    generalization     is 


wrong. 

Then  there  are  always  cri- 
tics of  art  who  apply  constant 
standards.  These  can  best  be 
described  as  eternal  yardsticks. 


u  a  I  s.  Tt>day  in  Hollywood 
there  is  Hitcficock  who  man- 
ages to  bend  the  medium  to  his 
will  with  breath-taking  use  of 


made    about    a    style,    it    is  something    like    those    bars    of 


only  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion undertaken  within  the 
framework  of  the  culture  which 
creat€»d  it. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  be- 
come a  bit  permissive  in  evalu- 
ating cultural  products  on  such 
a  relative  basis.  Thus  while 
any  self  -  respecting  Western 
critic  is  willing  to  admit  the 
Soviet  Union's  sterility  in  the 
creation  of  the  visual  arts,  he 
may  turn  about  and  declare 
contemporary  Western  art  to 
be  potentially  great  because 
"any  style  can  bo  aesthetically 
viable."  But  in  such  a  case,  the 
question  of  ideology  clouds  the 

issue. 

How  should  one  judge  a  con- 
temporary work  of  art?  If  the 
"test  of  time"  is  one's  undying 
criterion  for  greatness,  then  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  sit  around 
and  wait.  One  can  always  say. 
"I  like  it,"  and  that's  safe  and 
simple  and.  hopefully,  honest. 
But  from  that  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  "they  like  it.  there- 
fore it's  good."  In  nineteenth 
century  France,  the  Salon  aca- 
demicians fetched  high  prices, 
while  the  Impressionists  were 
scorned.  Today,  there's  an  Im- 
pressionist in  every  truly  classy 
sa' 
teen 

age  to  show  their  heads  —  as 
Camp     If  art  can  be  appraised 


tional  dramatic  or  documentary 

films."   This   idea   is   typical   of 

thelackof    understanding 

metal  they  keep  in  a  70  degree    among  the  general  public  as  to 


idea   being   that   "experimental   periment"   by  those  who  don't  montage,    traveling    shots    and 
step    toward    making    conven-   understand    it)    is    the    natural   color,  particularly  in  The  Birds; 


vacuum  in  Washington.  But 
when  confronted  with  the  daz- 
zling multiplicity  of  styles  and 
forms  which  art  history  now 
provides,  such  absolutes  soon 
approach  the  Vague  asimptoti- 
cally.  What  ever  happened  to 
the  Golden   Mean  anyway" 


both  the  purpose  and  meaning 
— and  indeed  the  misnaming  — 
of  "experimental  films."  Thus 
I  answered  that  the  question 
should  be,  when  will  the  pub- 
lic stop  calling  experimental 
films  "experimental"  and  start 
-  ,  ,     ,    calling    them    what    they    are, 

The  problem  can  be  mocked    .^^     j^j^  ^^^         different  from 
to  bits,   but   'i/^'V^ms  serious  ^^^^^^  insofar  as  they  delve  in- 
to the  deepest  resources  of  the 
medium  rather  than  adopt  for 


nonetheless.  The  best  answer, 
if  you  really  want  to  call  one 
work  of  art  better  than  an- 
other, seems  to  be  one  which 
relies  on  the  subjective  judg- 
ment of  the  educated,  the  ex- 
perienced. All  sorts  of  difficul- 
ties remain.  But  if  the  experts 
are  split,  time  can  always  be 
invoked  as  a  test  of  "univer- 
sality." The  relativists  may 
shout  their  heads  off.  but  you 
can  probably  get  away  with 
the  Universal  as  an  absolute. 
After  all,  the  premise  of  the 
discussion  is  that  Art  can  be 
spoken  of  iu  a  constant  sense. 
So  far,  the  attempt  to  define 
aesthetic  evaluation  has  once 
again  led  to  nothing  of  itself. 
But  an  application  of  the  dis- 
cussion to  today's  art  may 
make  some  things  clear.  To  be- 
gin with,  there   is  nothing  nec- 


mulas  from  the  other  art  forms. 


particularly 
drama   and 


literature  and 


beginning  of  any  art.  and  be 
cause  I  love  film  and  am  ex- 
cited above  everything  else  by 
the  possibilities  inherent  in 
films  as  a  means  of  aesthetic 
expression.  And  film  as  an  art 
form  is  at  its  beginning,  so  that 
most  expressive  films  in  our 
time  will,  of  course,  appear  as 
'experiments.'  " 

Actually,  it  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  degree  separating  those 
films  which  are  conventional 
and  formula-ridden  from  those 
which  are  genuinely  "experi- 
mental," that  is  to  say  "expres- 
sive." The  bold  technique  of  a 
Griffith    or    an    Eisenstein    was 

in   the 


even,  occasionally,   certainly    experimental 

Visual  Art 


then  there  is  Samuel  Fuller 
who.  in  making  films  for  a  less 
convention-conscious  audience 
for  grade-B  films  dares  to  in- 
sert ct:)lor  dream  sequences  in 
a  black-and-white  film  and  cre- 
ate wild  hallucinatory  effc*cts 
in  Shock  Corridor. 

However  even  the.se  films, 
with  moments  of  original  and 
startling  u.se  of  visual  effects, 
still  rely  on  conventional  dra- 
matic techniques  to  "uet  off  the 
ground,"  so  to  .speak,  as  do  the 
Anton  ionis  and  Godards 
abroad.  The  fully  develi)ped 
and  self-contained  expre.ssive 
film  on  the  other  hand  doe.>  not 

{Contxnvcd  on  Page  8) 


A  ]IIo§iaie 


Arthur  Polonsky 


Arthur  Polonsky  is  a  painter. 
He  has  taught  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  of  the  University 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

These  lines,  used  as  I  would 
use  lines  in  a  drawing,  are 
here  to  recall  observation,  sug- 
gest   the   coloration   of   subjcc- 


alon    and  only  the  worst  nine-   essarily  good  or  bad  about  be-   tive   memory,   and  contain   the 
eenth  century  academics  man-    jng  "avant-garde"  (l>oldly  orig-   untouched  spaces  which  assume 


inal   and  experimental   in   art). 
Unfortunately,  the  human  race 


iwf.ftm.9:mmi  ^n**—  •  •A-^iMfli».'.-«ft"«' 
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their  form  according  to  the  in- 
ner vision  of  the  beholder. 
•  •  •  •  • 
I  would  have  been  as  a  win- 
dow   offering   the   clarity    of   a 


know  with  certainty  what  hap- 
pens inside.  However,  a  com- 
munications system  is  now  un- 
der study  which  .  .  ." 
Novice:  "Soinelirnes  I  raised 
the  visor  a  little  to  let  them 
see.  and  in  the  moment  of  their 
sight  we  were  all  naktKl.  Still 
I  moved  closer  .  .  ." 

Telescope 

Morning  fires  gathered  by  my 

lens 
Die  before  the  end  of  children's 

drejiiiLs. 
In  branches  smoke  a.scends 


It 


Flight  Meditation 
was  only   this  after   all 


view  of  outside  light,  and  from  ^o  the  planet  which  earlier 
there  to  the  captive  light  with-   rthserv«»H  th*.  tremi 


,4 


^ 


\f 


-w^  '   '^'•, 
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in.  But  through  the  opaqueness 
of  opinion  and  a  constJint  quan- 
tity of  changing  conviction,  I 
was  more  like  a  door,  confin- 
ing, hopinq:  to  shelter;  releas- 
ing,  hoping   to  liberate. 

The  Guild 

Senior  member:  "When  I 
mea.^ured  them  to  accomodate 
new  growth,  all  of  the  most 
recommended  gauging  devices 
were  falsified  by  their  hunger. 
Then   I    made   my   contribution 


Observed  the  trembling  of  my 
house. 

Origin-Form-Sty  Ici 

Conception  is  the  exterior 
motivation  of  the  wave's  force, 
or  imagination.  It  is  not  made, 
never  modificKi,  but  is  some- 
times reached  and  joinc»d. 

Realization  is  the  barrier  of 
the  resisting  shore,  constantly 
eroded  and  rebuilt,  a  conti .jura- 
tion of  earth  and  human  sen.se. 

Form  is  in  the  need  of  hu- 
man vision  to  |>erpetuate  the 
design  of  the  ultimate  edge  of 


iL:...'i>r^^':. 
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Definition 


AIIT,  n.  This  word  has  no 
definition.  Its  orit;in  is  r'e- 
lated  as  follows  by  the  in- 
genious Father  Gassalasca 
Jape,  S.J. 


One  day  a  wag— what  would 
the  wretch  be  at'.'  — 

Shiftod  a  letter  of  the  cipher 
KAT, 

And    said     it    was    a    gods 
name!    Straight  aro.se 

Fantastic   priests  and  postu- 
lants (with  shows. 

And     mysteries,    and     mum- 
meriL'.s,   and   hymns, 

And     stiputations    dire    that 
lamed  their  limbs) 

To    serve    his    temple    and 
maintain   the  fires. 

Expound    the    law,    manipu- 
late the  wires. 

Amazed,     the    populace    the 
rites  attend, 

Believe    whate'er    they   can- 
not comprehend, 

Af)d.    inly    edified    to    learn 
that  two 

Half-hairs  joined   so   and   so 
(as  Art  can  do) 

Have   sweeter   values   and    a 
grace  more  fit 

Than    Nature's    hairs    that 
never  have  been  split. 

Bring   crates   and    wines   for 
sacrificial  feasts, 

And   sell   their   garments   to 
support  the  priests 
Ambrose  Bierce,  ca.  i^Of 


Arthur   PoloiLsky 

has  a   long   history   of  reacting 
against    innovations.    Our   self- 
conscious  age  has  apprehended 
that    fact    (note    the    ".     .    .    it 
couldn't    be   done"    L&M    com- 
mercials),   and    often    tries    to 
correct   for   it  by   bending  over 
backwards.     Thus    each    new 
movement  in  art  is  hailed  as  a 
sociological   inevitability  and  a 
new  burgeoning  of  creative  po- 
tential     But    a    critical    stance 
should   be   neither  positive  nor 
negative  before  it  meets  its  ob- 
ject.   Tho.se  who  smoke  L&M's 
as  a  result  of  the  ad  should  re- 
member that  sociology  teaches 
one    to   question    his   own    per- 
spective as   well   as  all   others. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot 
pronounce    a    comic    strip    "not 
art"   without  providing  a   solid 
definition.   One  must  attack  the 
"pop  art  aesthetic,"   and   that's 
no  easy  matter. 

The  best  thing  to  do,  I  feel, 
is  to  expose  oneself  to  as  much 
as  possible,  constantly  tryirig 
to  pry  open  one's  mind.  Certain 
axioms,  such  as  "music  must 
be  tonal"  or  "literature  cannot 
be  created  from  the  perverted" 
should  have  been  abandoned 
long  ago.  Thoughts  such  as 
■'music  must  have  tones"  must, 
at  lea.st.  be  held  in  suspension. 
At  the  risk  of  over-simplifica- 
tion: to  be  receptive  is  to  be 
well-off 

This  page  presents  the  atti- 
tudes of  three  modern  artists. 
Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr  Lucier  are 
working  in  distinctly  avant- 
gardo  modes;  Mr.  Polonsky  is 
not 


to  an  honored  craft;  by  a  bril 

liant  adaptation  of  older  models  shore  and  wave. 

I  produced  the  Adjustable  Suit.        Style    is   the    trading   of 

Since  it  automatically  responds  waves'    repeated    imprint, 

to  indication  of  outside  trend.s,  ibly  at  lt>w  tide. 

we   naturally    are   unable   to       The  artist  prays  for  .storm.s 


the 
vis- 


The  play  of  particles  transposed 
In  endless  offering. 
Flesh    reforming    a.shes    of    ar- 
dent mind. 

Fire    invades   the   quarry, 

It    glows    beneath    drowned 

branches 
For  eyes  incised  like  sculpttire 
To   hold    the   light,    but    not   to 

see. 

He  dreams  of  wave  and  sht>re. 
And    steals    the    fatal    torch    of 

ruins 
To  seek   a  howie  abandoned  by 

the  SUJ1. 

All  lecturers  are  beg^ar.s. 
When  they  are  fluently  as.sert- 
ive  they  say:  "Help  me  hy  .see- 
imi  how  well  I  reinetuljer!'* 
When  they  stumble  or  repeat 
they  cry:  "Help  me  to  remem- 
ber the  oldest  moment  of  my 
despair" 

Notes  for  a  Lecture 
To    Students    of    Fngintering 

Yellow:      Origin;     self-consum- 
ing;   to    l)e    stolen. 
Blue:     Infinitely    within     the 
sphere;   a  place   not   here 

Found    in   the    examinatioit 
notebotkk   of  a   student   of   Fine 
(Covtinucd  on  I^agc  H) 


Music 


A  New  Soundscape 


—  Aivin  Lucier 


Mr.  Lucier  is  a  composer.  He   supply  the  personality,  thereby   comjHJsing    on.     Morton 


increasing  his  self-awareness 
and  initiating  an  ennohlint;  ex- 
perience. He  becomes  the  cen- 
ter of  his  own  universe.  If  you 
try  to  notate  sounds  precisely, 
that  is  fix  them  and  predict 
them,  then  you  impose  a  limit 
because  your  experience  comes 
into  play  and  your  experience 
is  limited.  What  you  want  to 
do  is  go  beyond  your  experi- 
ence and  unlock  sounds  in  the 
world  that  your  experience 
cannot  foresee.  You  find  that 
in  di.scovering  sounds  and  .set- 
ting them  free.  tht»y  have  a  life 
of  their  own.  and  like  water  in 
a  stream  they  may  move  at 
their  own  speed,  take  their  own 
shape  and  have  Iheirown  struc- 
ture. 

Dynamism 

To  insure  unpredictability 
and  freedom  from  the  preju- 
dice of  perstmality,  John  Cage 


hax    taught    al    Brandeis    since 
1962. 

In  surveying  the  work  of 
younger  composers  in  America, 
Asia  and  Europe  who  in  the 
last  decade  or  so  have  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  John 
Cage,  one  finds  that  the  writ- 
ten score  is  gradually  losing  its 
importance  and  in  some  cases 
is  disappearing  entirely.  This 
phenomenon  is  not  unnatural 
if  on  the  one  hand  you  consi- 
der the  ephemeral  property  of 
sound  itself  which  for  its  ex- 
istence in  no  way  demands  a 
visually  pre-fixed  scheme,  and 
if  on  the  other  hand  you  realize 
that  these  compo.sers  are  main- 
ly concerned  with  discovering 
sounds  and  setting  them  free  in 
time  and  space  instead  of  put- 
ting already  existing  .sounds  in 
relation  to  one  another.  In  put- 
ting already  existing  sounds  in 
relation  to  one  another  you  ex-  . 

ert  your  personality  and  use  began  using  chance  operations 
sounds  to  channel  the  listener's  derived  from  the  Chinese  Book 
awareness  to  yourself  You  be-  of  Changes,  superimpositions  of 
come  the  center  of  his  universe  transparent  plastic  s  h  e  o  ts  to 
When  you  let  sounds  proceed  give  different  readings  for  dit 
of  their  own  accord  without  in-  ferent  programs  and  even  im 
terference    you  let  the  listener  perfectionji  in  the  paper  he  was 


Feld- 
man's  grai)h  pieces  of  the  early 
103O's  left  pitch  and  dui\«tion 
relatively  free  but  empha.^i/ed 
space  and  density  wilhni  a 
given  time  span  In  Available 
Forms  by  Earle  Biovvu  individ- 
ual events  were  precisely  made 
while  the  overall  shape  of  the 
piece  was  left  up  to  the  spon- 
tan(H>us  judgment  of  the  c(ni- 
ductor.  David  Behrman  in 
Whistling  Six  had  each  player 
follow  a  graphically  not  Hcd 
labyrinth,  ■t'ach  step  of  which 
presents  a  choice  to  tlu*  per- 
former which  excludes  some 
and  opens  np  other  po.ssihili- 
ties  of  direction.  And  in  my 
own  Action  Music  for  Piaiwj  I 
notaled  the  physical  i^eslmcs 
of  the  player,  the  sounds  re- 
sulting as  residue. 

The  sense  of  touch  hecune 
very  imfiorlant  in  this  music. 
Feldmau  has  .said  of  his  own 
music,  "the  u.se  of  the  inslru- 
?nent  must  be  as  sensitive  aa 
the  application  of  p;nnt  fm  can- 
vas." In  Frederic  R/ewski's 
Composition  for  Two  Perform- 
ers in  which  the  players  mani- 
pulate various  r^iaterials  on 
(Cuntinaed  on  Page  8} 
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Farewell  Tribute  to  Herbert  Marcuse 


A  Permanent  Void 


—  Martin  Peretz 


■  •  ,«.Vi*  V  M,'  V^.'  * 


'^i/f  A^o?  in  Sadness 


Heinz  Lubasz 


Dr.  Marcuse  wiOi  jriends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Normun  Zinberg. 


Oil  Weber 

By  RUSS  ROTHMAN 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Rothman  is  a  gradnute  student  in  the 
History  o/  Ideas. 

On  May  21,  Professor  Herbert  Marcuse  presented  to 
the  Hrandeis  SocioloKy  Collo(|uium  a  brilliant  pai)er  on  Max 
Welier's  conception  of  the  bureaiuratically  or^anizeil  cap- 
italist economy  and  state  as  the  realization  of  Western 
reason.  The  j)ai)er,  entitled  ''Industrialization  and  Capital- 
ism," was  originally  presented  by  Prof.  Marcuse  to  the 
plenary  session  of  the  fifteenth 


Mankind's  struggle  for  the 

"pat  ill  cut  ion  of  existenc  e," 
when  its  "reason"  becomes  the 
oiganized  extraction  of  profits 
for  some  within  a  struggle  of 
man  with  man,  becomes  "the 
scJentJlJcaJly  organized  destruc- 
tion of  men." 

Bourgeois  Reason 

Prof.  Marcuse  does  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  Weber  foresaw 
or  foretold  these  developments. 
But  that  they  are  allowed  for 
or  "contained  in"  Weber's  anal- 
ysis of  capitalist  rationality  is 
certainly  true.  And  in  this 
sense  even  Weber's  science  does 
not  remain  "value-free"  and 
"neutral";  it  becomes  critical, 
and  disclo.«<es  the  dehumanizing 
process  inherent  in  the  devel- 
opment of  "rational"  capitalist 
organization  for  the  calculable 
and  eflicient  production  for 
profit.  Weber  himself  wi.shed 
to  repress  the  critical  content 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Peretz  is  a  jornier  student  oj  the  Dr.  Marcuse  and  a  jornier  Edilo- oj 
the  JUSTICE.   He  is  presently  an  Instructor  oj  Politics  at  Harvard. 

Rare  is  the  teacher  whom  we  cannot  replace;  but  Brandeis  has  with  charac  er- 
istic callousness  allowed  itself  tx)  lose  Herbert  Marcuse  and  thereby  create  a  voi(  in 
the  community  that  1  fear  is  permanent.  Deja  vu!  It   has   happened  before;  it   m\\ 

l*ani  sad  for  the  future  ^generations  of  Brandeis  students.  Herbert  Marcuse  m\\ 
find  loyal  friends,  congenial  collea^^ues,  and  eager  yountr  people  wherever  he  ehocjses 
to   profess  the   wisdom  that  is 


lVt>5 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Lubasz,  a  member  of  the  Brandeis  History  Dept.,  read  the  jollowing 
ceil  on  Uie  occasion  o/  Dr.  Marcuse's  "final  address"  to  tiie  Brandeis  community  on  April  27, 


Professor  Marcuse,  as  you  all  know,  will  soon  be  leaving  Brandeis.  That  is  cause 
for  lamentation.  But  Professor  Marcuse  has  been  at  Brandeis  for  more  than  a  decade 
1  that  is  cause  for  celebration.  There  is  no  one  here  who  has  not  learned  from  liim 


his.  Such  was  his  experience 
when,  a  refugee  from  Naziism, 
he  first  came  to  these  shores. 
The  list  of  those  who  in  a  meta- 
phorical or  literal  sense  went 
to  school  to   him   constitutes  a 


university  than  1  thought.  I    have    alluded    to    Her  jert  will   continue  to  teach  and   to 

He    taught    to    packed    and   Marcuse's  humor.    It  i*.  a  Jery  '    '      ''    — i--^«~i^    ^^ 

rapt  classrooms,  a  tall  and  important  element  in  his  ^i- 
handsomely  noble  figure,  a  bit  sonality  and  part  ol  whatlhij^ 
stooped  over  the  lectern  and  a  iricnd  Stuart  Hughes  called  his 
cigarette  dangling  from  his  buoyant  pessimism.  Can  iou 
lips,  delivering  himself  of  elo-  understand  what  I  mean  when 
quent    and   elegantly    prepared   I  say  it  is  the  humor  ol  the  very 


Dr.  Marcuse  and  Dr.  E.  V.  Walter. 


who 
him.    I 


not  insignificant  chapter  in  the   lectures  that  had  something  of  serious? 


intellectual  history  of  our  time. 
He  bridged  systems  and  civil- 
izations creatively  and  sound- 
ly; but  this  is  not  the  place  nor 
I  the  person  to  assess  his  im- 
pact on  the  modern  mind. 

But  the  impact  he  had  on 
those  of  us  fortunate  enough 
to  be  his  students  is  what  does 
legitimately    concern   me   here. 


the  character  of  grand  per-  The  more  I  write,  the  niore 
lormances.  And  yet  I  recall  the  sadness  I  feel  about  his 
ever  so  vividly  that  he  commu-   leaving    turns    to    anyer.   And 


nicated    so    well    the    intensely   anger  should  not  alway.*^  be  (ii^-  i^.^inini:  is  valuable  not  for  the 

sake   of   learning,    but   for   the 


personal  concern  he  had  for 
his  students  that  each  of  us 
was  as  Emile  with  his  tutor. 

That  is  the  beginning  of  a 
great  te^acher;  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  almost  universal 
learning — look  around  us,  and 
think  of  how  rare  that  it — and 


I   am   not   trying  to  be   unduly   wit  and  commitment,  then  you 


annua!  meeting  of  the  German 
Sociological  Society  at  Heidel- 
berg, April  30,  1964.  In  the 
paper  Marcuse  shows  how 
Weber's  self-proclaimed  "val- 
ue-free" science  is  in  the  last 
analysis  subordinated  to  serv- 
ing the  smooth  op(  ration  of  the 
system  which,  while  suppo.sed 
to  be  the  very  incarnation  of 
reason,  is  at  bottom  (and  at  the 
top!)  subordinated  to  non-ra- 
tional ends,  namely,  produc- 
tion for  profit  rather  than  for 
use  within  an  e-conomy  me>ved 
by  the  struggle  of  man  with 
man. 

Value   Free   Science 

Weber's  "value-free"  science 
is  committed  to  "the  efiort  to 
deit  rmine  the  rationality"  he 
considered  to  be  embodied  in 
the  Western  material  and  in- 
tellectual culture.  He  finds  this 
rationality  ha.^  two  aspects,  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical. 
The  first  consists  in  "the  pro- 
gressive mathematization  of 
experience  and  knowledge," 
and  the  second  in  the  use  of 
rational  experiment  and  ra- 
tional proof  in  creating  an  or- 
ganization of  technically  well- 
cjualified  officials  whose  direc- 
tion of  society  becomes,  in 
Wtber's     words,      "the     "abso- 

hitely  ineseapable  condition  of  EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Both  Mr,  Leiss  and  Mr.  Ober  have   studied   under   Prof.   Maruse   in   the 

our  entire  existence."  This  lat-  Brandeis  History  of  Ideas  Program,  A  revised  version  oj  this  article  will  appear  in  the  Marcuse 
ter  asp<^ct  of  Western  rational-  FESTSCHRIFT. 
ity  is  for  We'^ber  both  actual 
and  possible  only  within  the 
framework  of  Western  indus- 
trial capitalism,  and  so  West- 
ern reason  becomes  a  specific 
type  of  re^ason,   determined   to 


self-eflacing  when  I  hesitate  to 
call  mysell  one  of  Herbert  Mar- 
cuse's students.  For  to  think  of 
myself  in  those  terms  means  to 
assume  responsibilities  of  in- 
tellectual rigor  and  critical  in- 
dependence of  which  1  am  not 
by  any  means  certain  I  am 
capable.  Marcuse  imposed 
standards  of  mental  discipline 
and  honesty  on  his  students  in 
a  firm  but  gentle  manner:  and 
if  1  arrogate  to  myself  claim  to 
be  one  of  the  epigoni  I  do  so 
knowing  also  of  his  generosity 
in  the  face  of  error  and  of 
whimsy. 

Herbert  Marcuse  taught  us 
the  difference  between  fact  and 
truth  in  an  age  that  derides 
the  distinction.  If  you  do  not 
know  what  that  means  or, 
worse  yet,  do  not  care  then  his 
leaving  is  more  serious  for  this 


have    the    fullness    of    a    great 
teacher. 

Herbert  Marcu.se  is  also  a 
man  of  courage,  and  the  small 
men  feared  his  lack  of  fear  as 
they  feared  the  quantum  and 
quality  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  ironic  temper  through 
which  he  so  calmly  understood 
the  pompous  and  the  preten- 
tious. He  threatened,  some- 
times only  by  the  style  of  his 
thought,  the  established  re- 
pressive order  in  its  local  and 
larger  manifestations;  you  may 
be  able  to  grasp  his  success  and 
meaning  as  a  teacher  by  those 
of  us  who,  touched  by  his  fire, 
will  measure  ourselves  as  men 
by  whether  we  too  threaten  the 
mendacity,  the  hypocrisy,  the 
cruelty,  the  technological  nihil- 
ism so  characteristic  of  con- 
temporary  power. 


simulated:  politeness  and  tact 
are  after  all  not  cardinal  vir- 
tues. So  the  anger  is  entered 
on  the  record. 

Herbert  Marcuse  is  very  dear 
to  me.  He  is  very  dear  to  injiny 
others:  they  were  among  the 
best  people  to  h  a  v  e  gene  worthy 
through  Brandeis  in  the  last  name  i 
tc^n  years.  That  is  an  objective 
judgment,  believe  me.  And  tliat 
sums  up  what  I  have  to  ^ay 
about  Herbert  Marcuse.  The 
rest  is  silence. 


in  the  fusion  of  theory  and 
practice,  conce^rn  itself  with 
human  needs  and  human  fa- 
culties. 

Third:  about  the  primacy  of 
critical  thinking:  that  the  hu- 
man mind  shall  not  be 
to  the  tyranny  of  m 
nor  a  victim  to  the  bli 
mere  intuition,  nor  degrad 
the  level  of  a  mere  te<:hnical 
tool  for  the  manipulation  of 
.*iake  of  man,  for  every  man  and    thoughts,    or    things,    or    men; 

but  that,  instead,  thought  must 
always  take  a  stand,  must  al- 
ways   be    from    a    perspcH-tive, 


write,  and  to  be  valuable  to 
Ihe  world  and  this  above  all  is 
cause  lor  celebration. 

There    is   no    one   here 
has  not    learned    from 
shall  not  be  speaking  for  my- 
self alone. 

f^jrst:     about     the     intimate 
unity  of  learning  and  life 


Faculty  Diiiiier 

By  CARL  SHEINCJOLD 

Herbert  Marcuse  was  honored  at  a  dinner  on  May  21  attended  by  friends  and 


that 


was   pre- 
d   the 

indeis 


H.  Stuart  Hughes,  Arthur  Vidich,  BarrniKton  Moore,  Alex- 


we-man,  and  for  all  mankind. 

Steond:    about    the    import- 
ance of  politics:  that  a  politics 


of  its  ancient  Greek 
not  a  matter  of  who 
gels  what,  how  and  when  — 
that  is  politics  only  to  the 
Philistine  —  but  that  politics 
must,  in  theory  as  in  practice, 


Marcuse  the  Teacher 


Wm.  Leiss 
David  Ober 


ii.vl 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marcnsv  at  the  jdcully  dinner  in  his  honor. 


and  thus  critical;  and  that, 
since  we  cannot  think  about 
the  world  liom  the  viewpoint 
of  gods,  which  we  are  not,  we 
must  take  our  stand  with  man. 
And  what  does  all  this 
amount  to?  we  live  in  a  time  of 
fat  and  petty  aspirations,  of  op- 
pression of  almost  infinite 
variety,  in  a  time  of  fear  and 
a  time  of  violence.  We  live 
also  in  a  time  of  real  if  slender 
hope,  a  time  in  which  great 
good  can  come  to  mankind  as 
well  as  great  evil.  But  these, 
our  times,  are  like  all  times  in 
the  history  of  man.  Man  is  al- 
ways at  the  crossroads  oi  nobil- 
ity and  greed,  hope  and  lear, 
liberation  and  oppression. 

Greed,   fear,   and   oppression 
are  easy  to  come  by.   Always. 
Nobility,    hope    and    liberation 
are   a  hard   task.   Always.   The 
road  towards  them  begins  with 
critical  thinking.  Always.  That 
is    what   1    have    learned    from 
Professor  Marcuse.  It  is  a  gieat 
thing  to  have  such  thoughts  to 
teach.    That    is   why    this   is   a 
sort  of  faiewell,  but  not  m  sad- 
ness. 


faculty  and  such  friends  as 
andro  Pizzorno,   Robert   Cohen 
and     Norman    Zinberg.     Helen 
Lynd  sent  a  telegram  expres 
ing  her  regret  at  not  being  able 

to   attend  Puritan    environment    of    New 

After      the     dinner      Morris    England  to  the  sunny  climes  of 
Schwartz,     Chairman     of     the    California 


^n  perhaps  appropriate  that  the  port  of  his  fnends.  In  lecwing 
"  authoi  of  Eros  and  Civilization  for  California,  it  is  the  neee^- 
le    should   move   from   the   rocky,    sity    of    leaving    Jhese    f  icr^ds 


Sociology  Department,  read  a 
slatement  which  is  printed  on 
this  page.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  informal  remarks  by 
Maurice  Stein,  H.  Stuart 
Hughes,  Arno  Mayer,  Heinz 
Lubasz  and  Kurt  Wolff. 

Dr  Stein  noted  the  depart- 
ure from  Brandeis  of  Drs.  Mar- 
cuse, Mintz,  Walter.  Johnson 
among  others.  He  said  that  it 
wa*^  simply  not  true  that  every- 
one is  replaceable.  The  pre- 
sence, impact  and  friendships 
of  these  people  will  not  be 
replaced  and  will  be  deeply 
missed.  ^     _ 

Dr.  Hughes  first  met  Dr. 
Marcuse  in  1946  when  both, 
ironically,    were    working 


Arno  Mayer  said  that  his 
scholar.'^hip  would  not  have 
been  the  work  of  a  critical  in- 
tellectual without  having 
known  Dr.  Marcuse.  Dr.  Mayer, 
who  came  to  Brandeis  at  the 
same  time  as  Dr.  Marcuse,  re- 
called    a     comment    made    by 


that  he  finds  most  regrettable. 
The  most  moving  aspect  of 
an  impressive  evening  cannot 
be  conveyed  by  reproducing 
speeches.  In  a  tasteful  and 
completely  informal  manner— 
without  emotional  speeches  — 
over  40  people  managed  to 
convey  their  deep  gratitude, 
love  and  affeM?tion  for  Herbert 
Marcuse.  The^y  had  been  im- 
teacher,  echicated 


Harold     Laski     that    the    only    pressed  by  a 
hope    for    radical    criticism    of    by   an  i"tclkcual  and  for  this 
^  with    the    older    they  were  grateful,  but  lin.iHy, 

they    were    honoring    a    friend 


such  criticism 
Marcuse,    has 


was    one 

iormal  teachers.  M'^JSl'^;,^ 
"buoyant  pessimism"  and  olct- 
world  wisdom"  provided 
Hughes  with  a  second  educa-- 
tion  "far  superior  to  the  tirst^ 
Dr  Hughes,  in  "looking  at  the 
bright   side,"   snid    tlhat 


society     re^sts 
generation.  It  is 
that    Herbert 
provided. 

Dr.  Lubasz  commented  upon 
Dr.  Marcuse's  example  as  a 
teacher   committeed   to   critical 

ihoucht    In  an  age  such  as  ours    ^...,   —   .  , 

ti^  necessary  and  sufficient,  in   lectual  prochict  concerned  w.h 
to  avoid  despair,  to  "be-    "humanity."     and     ^-Mn^'l-V.    ;" 

ones    concern    for    and    .tlltei 
upon  individual  men.  Dr    Mar- 
cuse    is     concernenl     with     and 
itted  to  both  "humanity 
His    (fleet     upon 


who  they  would  mi.*^s  dearly. 

The  work  of  an  "intellectual' 
is     unimportant     if     it     is     not 
prompted    by    a    concern    and 
feeling  for  man.   Such  concern 
can  be  manilested  in  an   intel- 


for    oreler 


it    was 


enormous  import- 

Marcuse's 

pie  testify  to 

Dr  Marcuse  ended  the  pro- 
gram with  some  impromtu 
words  of  thanks.  He  said  that 
in  recent  years  he  has  lived 
with  a  very  rational  fear  which 
would  have  been  unbearable 
but  for  the  presence  and  sup- 


commi 
and  "men 
those  who  have  come  mto  eon- 
tact  with  him  will  Inst.  We 
will  continue  to  read  his  work. 
But  hi!-  pre  s(  nee.  as  a  teat  lier 
and  a  man,  will  surely  bo 
missed. 


A  Tribute:  'The  Critical  Spirit 


Until  quite  recently  few  individuals  suspected  that  the  institutions  of  higrher 
eilucation  harbor  seeds  of  discord  and  dissatisfaction  which  might  give  rise  to  contro- 
versial issues  transcending  the  parochial  limits  of  the  campuses.  On  the  surface  all 
seems  calm;  more  students,  more  buildings,  more  and  better-paid  faculty,  more  atten- 


By  Morris  S.  Schwartz 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr  Schwarlz.  Chairman  of  the  Brandeis 
Sociology  Dept..  read  the  UiUowiinj  message  at  a  dinner  honor- 
ing Dr.  Marcuse,  May  21,  i  !'65. 

It  is   fitting  that  this  gathering  of  friends  and   ad- 
mirers  of    Herbert    Maicuse  is   s|>onsored    by    individua' 


By  Kurl  H.  Wolff  ,  ^        ,         „4 

EDITORS  NOTE:  Dr.  Wolff  is  a  Professor  of  Sociology  at 

Brandeis. 

would 
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ization     ol     production     which   steady    stream   of   cash   from 
Weber  not  only  finds  as  actual  public  and  private  sources  pro- 


but  supposes  to  be  the  neces- 
sary fate  of  the  West.  In  Mar- 
cuse's words,  "occidental  rea- 
son becomes  economic  reason, 
that  is,  the  striving  after  ever 
reoeweel  gain  within  the  con- 
tinuous, rational,  capitalist  or- 
ganization." 

Capitalist  reason,  the  devo- 
tion of  .science  and  technology 
to  calculable  cfTiciencv   for  the 


vides  the  vital  lubricant  for  the 
relie^f  of  all  but  the  most  in- 
tractable growing  pains. 

Even  the  imbalance  between 
the  pure  sciences  and  the  so- 
cial sciences  is  being  redressed 
by  governmental  bounties.  The 
importance  of  economic,  psy- 
chological and  sociological 
studies  is  rising  in  the  public 
estimation,  for  these  disciplines 


rather,  they  have  become  the 
backbone  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle;  they  have  used  Free 
Speech  movements  to  criticize 
the  basic  aims  of  present  edu- 
cational   institutions;   and    they 
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such  conditions  themselves 
( some  of  which   were   decisive   on  this  score  —  and  we  hsve 
in  the   past)    do   not   constitute   asked  each  of  you  to  contribute 

to   it   your   presence   and    yeur 


On    occasions    like    this    our 


substantial    obstacles   to   teach- 
ing   at    the    present    time.    But 


constitute    the    overwhelming   precisely    such    conditions    as 


free  time  for  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, the  plentitude  of  infor- 
mation, and  the  lack  of  physi- 
cal obstacles  enable  manipula- 
tive intelligence  to  command 
large    material   rewards   in    so- 

fjake  of  calculable  profitability,   seem  to  have  conclusively  dem-   of    the    most    recent    develop-   ciety,  because  the  ever-increas-  ciology  to  be  so  deeply  involved 

even  according  to  Weber's  ex-   onstrated   to    the   ruling   strata   ments   may  be   gauged    by   the    i 

plicit    .statement,    "presuppo.ses  that    their    productions,    while   fact    that    the    government    is   u 

the  slnisRle  of  man  with  man."   failing  to  match  the  exactitude    sending  official  emissaries    (fit-   th 

This    struggle    is    a    historical   of  the  natural  sciences,  never-   tingly    called    "Truth    Teams")    no 


majority  of  those  who  oppose 
their  governments's  foreign 
policy.  Also,  the  faculty  of 
many  universities  have  emerge^d 
as  the  leading  critics  of  the 
Vietnam    war.   The   seriousness 


money  so  that  we  m 
Herbert  Marcuse  as  friend 
associates  rather  than  as  insti- 
tutional representatives.  It  is 
fitting  for  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  So- 


tributors  of  outstanding  essays 
that    would    reHect    both    Pro- 
cessor   Marcuse's    and.    college- 
natural  impulse  is  to  mourn  the    lively,  th(ir  own  wide-ranging 

varie-d   interests  and  com- 

nces.     Among     them,      we 

,  ...v,»ght,  should    be   his   friends 

cle  —  and  this  impulse  is,  1  a"^    gt     Brandeis,    but     his    friends 

within    all    of    us  I  elsewhere   in   this  country   and 

other    countries,    too.    The 

of     the     scholars     to 

insiae    uranoeis    —  1 -^—  ^^^    wrote    was    one    of 

enthusiastic    approval    and    co- 


i  Stanley  Diamond 
M.  1.  Finley  (Cambridge) 
Peter     Gay     (Cohimbia), 
Humanism 
J.     Gendzier     (Brande»s),     Diderot 


The 


ight  honor  ^^P.'rtureof  our  friend  and  col-  land 
riends  and  ^^'«''^^'^  ^^^"^  «"':  ^"^'^^^^^'^'^^^/''l;  ifhou, 


sure,    strong 

who  have  been  associated  with  '  in 
Herbert    inside    Brandeis    and  1  rtJ^P^"^^*-^ 
out.    But  1  should   like  instead 


worthy  of  note  that  of  the  now 
28  contributors  of  essays,  ten 
are  currently  members  of  the 
Biandeis  faculty  (Gendzier, 
Jolinson,  L  u  b  a  s  z.  Sciiwartz. 
Minlz.  Sceley.  Stein.  Vidieh. 
Walter,  Wolff),  although  we 
are  sorry  that  three  of  therji 
(Johnson.  Mintz.  Walter)  wi  1 
be  no  longer  as  of  this  j^aJJ, 
other  scholars  (Diamond, 
are  former  Brandeis 
and  Brandeis  is  also 


and     the 


lath-Century 
d 


and 


two 
Mayer) 


as  Magic  Wall 
Leonard    Krieger    (Chicago), 

Sartre,  or  Time  and  Teleology 
Owen   Lattimore    (Leeds),   Viitnam 

^^'Xl    (Berkeley),    Sociological    P--P^i^:;^^;;i,r'' 

ii.oi.gnt,    or     l.i.ii.anis.ic     Perspectives 


History   and   Existentialism    in 
Extremism,   Chinest 


LtM) 


S(i 


i.»  t'ai 


of 


fact  imposed  upon  reason,  and  theless  furni.sh  a  sound  basis 
which  determines  it  to  the  ex-  for  the  more  efficient  managc- 
lent  that  it  becomes  irrational  ment  of  human  affairs.  Thus 
when  seen  from  any  rational  have  ari.sen  a  group  of  social 
perspective  which  is  not  engineers  who  are  taking  their 
blocked  by  given  facts  in  its  p  1  a  c  e  s  alongside  the  natural 
grasp  of  the  nature  of  the  or-   scientists    as    joint    authors    of 


ganization  of  human  society. 
Within  the  framework  of  cap- 
italist rationality,  "planned  ob- 
solescence, methodical  a  n  t  i  - 
reason,  becomes  a  social  neces 


to  the  campuses  attempting  to  th 

sell   its   policies:    and    that   the  foster 

Secretary    of    State    has    casti-  a 
gated  professors  for  presuming 

to  disagree  with  the  "Three  Wise  de 

Men   of   Washington.   All  these  thi 

arc    indications    that    c^uestions  i 

remain  concerning  the  content  i 

of    progress    in    higher    educa-  e 

tion.  r 

Growing  Cynicism  ^^^ 


our  future  and  appointed  ar- 
biters of  our  destiny.  The 
dreams  of  Bacon  and  Condorcet 
—  the  benevolent  dictatorship 
of  science  and   engineering   — 

sity, '   the  system   becomes  the  are  tjuite  possibly  on  the  verge 

organization  of  "productive  de-   of  fulfillment. 

struction   under   total   adminis-        And  yet  there  are  signs  that 

tration."      "The      capitalist    all  is  not  well  inside  the  clois- 

calculation      of      mathematized   ters   of   the    intellectuals.   The 

pr(jfitableness      and      efficiency   students  have  refused  to  regard 

cele^brates  its  greatest  triumphs   their  college  experience  mere- 

in   the   calculation    of   kill   and   ly  as  a  four-year  training  pro-   There  is  no  lack  of  intellectual 

overkill"  in  the  service  of  that   gram  preparing  them  for  lead-   capacity;  information  is  plenli- 

"accjuisi1iv<*     drive"    to     which    ing    roles    in    the    bureaucratic    ful  and  widely  disseminated;  no 

reason     has     btH^ome     subject,  apparatus   of   modern   society:    threats  of  physical  coercion 


and 
bee 

temper 

students  —  the  prevailing,  all- 
pervasive  cynicism  —  is  the 
greatest    enemy    of    teaching. 


of  "facts,"  and  refuses  to  judge 
established  conditions  in  the 
light  of  already  existing  possi- 
bilities for  transcending  those 
conditions.  Positive  thinking 
gives  rise  to  the  relativ ization 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


tellectual  companions  labor  in 
a  large  variety  of  field-  of 
knowledge  and  encompass  Ihc 
whole  range  of  the  social,  phi- 
leisophical  and  historical  disci- 
plines. 


m  our  country. 

For  all  these  gifts  to  our  en- 
lightenment we  are  grateful, 
and  we  shall  indeed  miss  nis 
compelling  presence  and  the 
joy  that  comes  from  continued 
personal  exchanges   with   him. 


'edition  of  Reason 
tion    (1960). 

We    take    great    joy    in 
contents  of  the  Festschrift, 
low    the  contributions  are 


the 
Be- 
list- 


held  in  the  Faculty  Center  on 
Mav  21st.  and  that  the  printed 
announcc-mtiit  should  appear 
in  The  Justice,  the  student 
paper  of  the  University  — 
Ihe  same  commeneem<*nt  issue. 
1965,  which  also  contains  tri- 
butes to  Profess(»r  Marcuse  by 
colleagues  and  students  at  this 
University. 
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Marcusais  Teacher 

(Coniinucd  from  Page  5) 

of  all   valuo  judgments  and   to 
*'co()l"   indifteretice. 

But  unless  teaching  and 
learning?  are  mere  communica- 
tion of  information  and  acquisi- 
tion of  facts  ( which  might  as 
well  be  gleaned  from  written 
tcKts ) ,  then  they  must  neces- 
sarily go  beyond  the  accepted 
universe  of  discourse  and  raise 
the  level  of  understanding  by 
opposing  all  abstract  and  par- 
tial (and  thereby  false)  views 
of  reality:  To  oppose  positivism 
anil  r^ynicism,  teaching  idenLiiies 
itself  with  negative  thinking. 

Negative  Thinking 

In  all  of  his  teaching,  both 
written  and  oral,  Marcuse  has 
embodied  the  cirdinal  tenets  of 
negative  thinking  - —  the  belief 
that  "the  whole  is  the  truth" 
and  that  "the  whole  is  false." 
Rcasion  and  Rciynlutioii  is  an  at- 
tein[)t  to  revive  the  tradition  of 
negative  thinking;  Marcuse's 
most  recent  l)ook  unmasks  the 
underlying  structure  of  contem- 
porary society  and  demon- 
strates its  falsity  by  comparing 
its  promises  and  potentialities 
with  its  present  suppressive 
features.  In  his  daily  activity 
he  has,  for  instance.  ofTered 
both  courses  on  the  War- 
fare State  and  seminars  on 
Kant  and  Hegel;  he  has  always 
been  ready  to  discuss  minute 
problems  of  scholarship  with 
an  individual  student  or  to  ad- 
drtvss  a  large  group  on  a  topic 
of  current  concern.  The  unity 
of  these  activities  is  obvious  to 
hitn.  for  their  common  object 
is  the  elucidation  of  human  po- 
tentialities and  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  forces  which  prevent 
thrir  realization. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  grow- 
ing furor  in  the  academic  com- 
munity over  the  issue  of  teach- 
ing vcmuH  research  appears  to 
be  ba.sed  on  a  fundamental  mis- 
conception. Opposmg  teaching 
to  research  misses  the  point  en- 
tirely: the  art  of  teaching  is 
not  threatened  by  overempha- 
sis on  research,  but  rather  by 
the  contemporary  method  of 
res'arch  It  is  the  fetishism 
of  compulsive  publication,  with 
the  resulting  concoction  of  dis- 
honest "projects"  and  the  col- 
lection of  irrelevant  material, 
that  threatens  to  deplete  the 
ranks  of  the  teaching  profession 
of  all  except  those  who  cannot 
master  the  technique  of  extort- 
ing grants  frotn  the  apparently 
endless  array  of  guillible  foun- 
dati(»ns.  This  methodology  is 
based  upon  the  fantastic  as- 
sumption that  knowledge  ad- 
vances by  breaking  down  prob- 
lems into  smaller  and  smaller 
units  —  ultimately  doctoral  dis- 
sertations —  and  then  adding 
np  the  results.  An  equally  ludi- 
crous model  of  the  teacher 
emerges:  he  is  one  who  accum- 
ulUes  "new"  facts  and  trans- 
nrits  them  to  others. 

Just  as  there  exists  a  false 
dichotomy  between  teaching 
and  research,  there  is  a  false 
antinomy  between  teaching  and 
learning.  While  one  can  accum- 
ulate di.screte  facts  by  oneself, 
no  knowledge  is  necessarily 
gained  thereby;  on  the  other 
hand,  teaching  is  itself  a  learn- 
ing process  wiiich  consists  pri- 
mal ily  in  tliC  elimination  of  in- 
dividual prejudices.  The  only 
true  pedagogy  is  a  dialectical 
one  —  dialogue  with  others 
against  idiosyncrasy.  Learning 
and  teaching  are  inseparable, 
and  moreover  this  mutual  ex- 
change is  one  of  the  most  truly 
human  of  all  activities. 

Dialectical    Pedagogy 

M<H  cu.se  is  a  master  <j(  dia- 
lectical pedagogy:  Dialectical 
pedagogy  demands  that  we  are 
seriously  committed  to  the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  Marcu.se  never 
tires  of  insisting  that  thought 
its»'lf  is  a  v:ilue  and  thus,  that 
no  thinking  is  possible  without 
a    committment    to    intellectual 
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honesty  and  integrity.  (The  fact 
that  this  idea  is  now  completely 
discredited  testifies  to  the  per- 
vasiveness of  the  prevailing 
cynicism.)  Dialectical  pedagogy 
requires  a  teacher  to  engage  in 
the  widest  |>ossible  'technique' 
by  constantly  transcending  the 
formal  limits  (cla.ssroom,  sem- 
inar, etc.)  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, because  it  insists  upon 
the  intimate  con-nection  be- 
tween learning  and  life.  Learn- 
ing provides  the  only  possible 
meaning  for  life,  and  the  bet- 
terment of  human  life  is  the 
only  justification-  for  learning. 
The  pedagogy  which  Marcuse 
elucidates,  embodies  and  treas- 
ures certain  inquiries  more 
highly  than  others.  No  teacher, 
whatever  his  "field,"  can  ig- 
nore those  issues — all  of  which 
are  ultimately  political — which 
affect  the  destiny  of  human  so- 
ciety. (Presumably  this  was 
part  of  the  rationale  in  the  con- 
cept of  the  PhD  degree — doctor 
of  philosophy  in  history,  in 
chemistry,  in  literature,  etc.) 

Genuine  teaching  must  be 
directed  in  part  against  the  cur- 
rent atmo.sphere  of  the  organi- 
zational apparatus  which  sup- 
ports it.  In  the  present  liberal 
setting,  all  ideas  are  tolerated 
because  it  is  believed  that  none 
really  matter;  from  every  dean 
we  hoar  cultured  cliches  such 
as,  "College  is  a  laboratory  for 
testing  ideas."  Of  course,  the 
instant  a  qualitatively  different 
idea  is  raised — or  worse,  acted 
upon — and  the  limits  of  con- 
sensus are  transcendcKi,  the 
familiar  mechanisms  of  i>uni.s,h- 
ment  (rai.sing  of  eyebrows,  per 
sonal  irterviews  with  officials, 
ostracism,  dismissal)  are  set  in 
motion.  Yet  genius  teaching 
presupposes  the  unity  of  ideas 
and  activity,  of  theory  and 
practice;  in  doing  so  it  com- 
bats the  prevailing  agnosticism 
(in  the  sense  defined  by  Paul 
Baran)  which  leads  to  inactivi- 
ty: i.e.  to  being  "cool,"  relative, 
and  cynical. 

It  should  bo  obvious  from 
the  above  that  Marcuse's  peda- 
gogy imposes  heavy  demands 
upon  tho.se  who  wish  to  learn. 
The  fact  that  our  society  makes 
the  achievement  of  a  college 
diploma  an  act  of  socially  nec- 
essary labor  has  given  riso  to 
a  teaching  methodology  which 
seeks  to  make  the  learning  proc- 
ess "exciting"  and  "fun."  But 
this  methodology  has  nothing  in 
common  with  Marcu.se's  peda- 
gogy: he  assumes  that  the  stu- 
dent approaches  his  work  with 
a  serious,  if  unfocused,  con- 
cern; with  a  resolve  to  work 
hard;  and  a  desire  to  accom- 
plish more  than  the  passing  of 
an  examination.  Everyone  who 
has  learned  on  these  terms  has 
been  amply  rewarded. 

We  have  tried  to  convey 
some  notion  of  Marcuse's  great- 
ness as  a  teacher  by  outlining 
the  true  role  of  the  teacher  (as 
compared  to  the  debased  ver- 
sion which  abounds  today)  and 
by  showing  how  fully  he  meets 
the  demands  of  that  role.  It  is 
far  more  difficult  to  treat  ade- 
quately through  the  printed 
page  his  personal  impact  upOn 
the  individuals  involved.  Those 
who  have  seen  and  heard  him 
remember  the  abundant  humor, 
the  mastery  of  Socratic  method, 
the  fairness  and  generosity  in 
debate,  the  sure  command  of 
a  vast  learning,  and  the  un- 
bounded intellectual  curiosity. 
For  him  the  farewell  lecture  at 
Brandeis,  in  which  he  urged 
his  audience  to  develop  a  truly 
radical  critique  of  the  prevail- 
ing social  order,  was  a  charac- 
teristic gesture.  And  for  us,  as 
always,  it  was  in  the  name  of 
forgotten   humanity. 


Curriculum 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
field.  However,  a  decision  on 
this  suggestion  was  also  post- 
poned until  December.  A  mo- 
tion to  allow  students  to  minor 
in  the  same  school  as  their  ma- 
jor was  rejected. 

Another  problem  still  to  be 
settled  concerns  counting 
courses  for  credit.  The  Gen  Ed 
plan  called  simply  for  rtxiuir- 
ing  32-33  courses  for  gradu- 
ation without  weighting  any 
mf)re  heavily  than  others.  Many 
in  the  School  of  Science  ob- 
jected because  this  would  place 
too  great  a  burden  on  science 
concentrators.  This  objection 
was  approved  and  courses  will 
count  for  four  credits  with 
some     courses     worth    five     to 


On  Weber 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

of  his  conception  of  formal  cap- 
italist rationality;  his  "reason" 
remains  bourgeois  reason  and 
thus  was  not  "value-free" 
enough!  Explicitly  rejecting 
the  critical  implications  of  his 
own  scientific  analysis  of  the 
"reason"  of  industrial  capital- 
ism, "he  defined  himself  as  a 
'bourgeois'  and  identified  his 
work  with  the  historical  mis- 
sion of  the  bourgeoisie.  In  the 
name  of  this  alleged  mission, 
he  accepted  the  alliance  be- 
tween representative  strata  of 
the  German  bourgeoisie  and 
the  organizers  of  reaction  and 
repression  against  the  political 
adversaries  of  the  radical  left, 
he  called  for  the  mental  asy- 
lum, the  zoo,  and  the  revolver 
shot;  he,  the  most  intellectual 
of  all  sociologists,  raged  against 
the  intellectuals  who  had  sac- 
rificed their  lives  for  the  revo- 
lution." 

"Value-free"    though    Weber 
proclaimed  his  science  to  be,  he 
wished,   in  the  arena  of  fierce 
international    rivalry,   to  make 
economic     organization     serve 
the  political  i>ower  of  the  na- 
tion.    In   order   to   assure    this, 
political    power    had    to    be    in 
the  hands  of  the  economically 
dominant    class,    the    bourgeoi- 
sie.   But  Weber  considered  the 
bourgeoisie     politically     imma- 
ture and   in  need   of  a   charis- 
matic leader.    Marcuse  exposes 
the  sociological  poverty  of  th(^ 
category  of  "political  immatur- 
ity":  in   highly  organized  non- 
liberalistic   capitalism   the  con- 
centration   of    power    becomes 
the    "necessary    apex    of    regi- 
mentation"     within      capitalist 
rationality.     Weber    him- 
self shows  this  when  he  is  dis- 
cussing   capitalist    organization 
in  itself,  apart  from  the  arena 
of    national    and    international 
power     politics.      In     Economy 
and     Society     Weber     declares 
economic  organization  to  be  ra- 
tional    to     the    extent     human 
needs  and  purpo.ses  are  quanti- 
fied   and    calculable    variable.? 
within    the    economic    process. 
But  he  also  claims  that  the  pro- 
vision  for   needs   is   one  of  the 
criteria  of  a  rational  economy. 
Why  then  is  advanced  indus- 
trial   socialism    not    more    ra- 
tional    than     capitalism?      Not 
merely    because    Weber    has   in 
view   an   international  struggle 
to   which  he  subordinates  eco- 
nomic    organization,     but     be- 
cau.se  he  finds  in   industrializa- 
tion   itself    the    rational    neces- 
sity   of    bureaucratic    organiza- 
tion  under   private  control,   ul- 
timately under  the  charismatic 
Leader.      Industrialization     de- 
mands the  separation  of  the  ma- 
jority of  men  from  control  over 
the   means   of   production,    and 
it    demands    discipline     within 
the  hierarcliy  of  personal  fur*c- 
tions  within  the  industrial   ap- 
paratus.   This  "necessary  work 
discipline"     is    the    control     of 
things  over  men.  and  according 
to  Weber   is   the   "fate"   of   the 
modern    industrial    world. 
Logically     it     extends     to     the 
whole  of  society  in  the  form  of 
precise,    efficient    and    rigorous 
bureaucratic    control.      But    of 
reason  which  in  its  most  formal 
nature     culminates     merely     in 
control,   it   must  be  asked  who 
controls  and  for  what  purpose; 
to  what  is  reason  subjecting  it- 
self?   The  fateful    (and  fated?) 
answer  is:  to  an  alien  power,  to 
"an    extra-    and    supra-bureau- 
cratic   power."     And    here    we 
arrive    at    the    irrationality    of 
capitalist    reason:    ultimate    ra- 
tional control  is  exerci.sed  by  a 
power      which      is      apparently 
validated  only  by  its  charisma, 
and  is  rationally  necessary  only 
in  the  sense  that  some  control- 
ling   power    is    necessary    over 
the  apparatus. 

Shell  of  Rondag^e 

Only  the  necessity  of  control 
is    formally    rational;    its    sub- 
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stantive  character,  its  actual 
purpose  and  direction,  finds  its 
justification  only  in  the  charis- 
matic domination  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  as  the  substantive  in- 
terests controlling  the  indus- 
trial apparatus  become  more 
destructive,  and  thus  threaten 
t^o  reveal  themselves  to  the  peo- 
ple as  ultimately  irrational,  the 
charismatic  aura  of  power  must 
be  extended  till,  in  manipu< 
lated  democracy,  a  "shell  of 
bondage"  is  constructed  in 
which  all  interests  appear  to  be 
rationally  reconciled  and  mere- 
ly charismatic  and  exploitative 
domination  appears  as  popular 
self-determinaton  and  s  e  1  f- 
satisf action.  Weber  recognized 
this  apparent  "democratiza- 
tion" of  industrial  capitalist  so- 
ciety as  "the  rather  exclusive 
levelling  of  the  dominated  vis- 
a-vis the  ruling,  bureaucratic- 
ally  organized  group,  which 
may  actually,  but  often  even 
formally,  occupy  a  wholly 
autocratic  position." 

All  of  this  is  according  to 
Weber  "fated"  by  the  neces- 
sary discipline  and  separation 
of  men  from  the  means  of  pro- 
duction which  is  demanded  by 
industrialization.  Prof.  Marcuse 
answers  that  "society  is  not  na- 
ture': who  decrees  this  fate?" 
Technology  can,  by  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  merely  a  rational 
means,  be  subordinated  to  very 
different  forms  of  organization. 
What  appeared  as  "fate"  to 
Weber  was  merely  one  histor- 
ically given  form  of  organiza- 
tion, the  domination  of  men  by 
things  which  is  brought  about 
by  tha  capitalist  domination  of 
men  by  men,  and  is  at  its  con- 
trolling apex  again,  both  fro- 
mally  and  substantively,  the 
domination  of  men  by  men. 
But  Marcu.se  refuses  the  irra- 
tional act  of  bestowing  on  this 
given  reality  the  dignity  of  rea- 
son: "This  fate  has  become  a 
fate  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  be- 
come it  can  also  be  abolished. 
The  scientific  analysis  that  is 
not  committed  to  this  possibil- 
ity of  conquering  this  fate  is 
pledged,  not  to  reason,  but  to 
the  reason  of  established  domi- 
nation." 

Technological  rea.son  is  the 
reason  of  control,  but  as  for- 
mal reason  of  control  it  is  po- 
tentially not  only  the  means  of 
dominating  then,  the  means 
of  erecting  "shells  of  bondage," 
but  also  is  potentially  "the  in- 
strument for  the  liberation  of 
man"  from  both  want  and  oner- 
ous labor.  Technological  rea- 
son contains  this  much  of 
"fate":  its  purely  formal  nature 
implies  the  necessity  for  sub- 
stantive, non-formal,  purpose 
in  its  direction.  But  that  its 
substantive  character  reveals 
itself  in  efficient  inefTiciency 
and  destructive  productivity  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  "from  the 
beginning  it  was  a  specific 
technical  reason  and  a  specific 
political  reason,  determined, 
that  is,  and  limited,  by  specific 
controlling  interests." 
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Bondage  is  a  historical  and 
mortal  fate;  only  separation 
from  the  means  of  production 
is  a  specifically  technological 
fate.  Prof.  Marcuse  insists  on 
the  rationally  inescapable  con- 
clusion: "If  the  separation  from 
the  means  of  production  is  a 
technical  necessity,  the  bondage 
organized  thereby  is  not.  On 
the  basis  of  its  own  achieve- 
ments, that  is,  of  productive 
and  calculable  mechanization, 
this  society  contains  the  possi- 
bility of  a  qualitatively  differ- 
ent rationality,  in  which  the 
separation  from  the  means  of 
production  becomes  the  separa- 
tion of  man  from  socially  neces- 
sary but  dehumanizing  labor. 
At  the  stage  in  which  automated 
production  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  men  who  are  thus 
liberated,  formal  reason  and 
substantive  reason  would  be  no 
longer  'antinomical';  nor  would 
formal  reason  prevail  indiffer- 
ent to  men,  hovering  above  or 
below  them.  For,  as  'congealed 
spirit,'  the  machine  is  not  neu- 
tral; technical  reason  is  the  so- 
cial reason  which  rules  a  spe- 
cific society  but  which  can 
change  in  its  very  structure. 
As  technical  rea.son,  it  can  l)e- 
come  the  technique  of  libera- 
tion." 

Irony 

Prof.  Marcuse  concluded 
that,  althougii  Wel>er  consider- 
ed this  liberation  to  be  an  im- 
possible Utopia,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difiicult,  even  in 
Weber's  terms,  to  find  any  ra- 
tionality in  the  "ever  more 
solid  'shell  of  bondage'  which 
is  being  constructed."  Perhaps, 
Marcuse  suggests,  there  is  "in 
Max  Weber's  concept  of  reason 
the  irony  which  understands 
but  disavows.  Does  he  by  any 
chance  mean  to  say:  and  that  is 
what  you  call  'reason'?" 

After  the  long  ovation  by  the 
audience  which  heard  and, 
hopefully,  fully  grasped  what 
Prof.  Marcuse  had  said.  Prof. 
Lubasz  took  the  podium  to 
quote  from  memory  a  pas.sage 
from  the  end  of  Weber's  PROT- 
ESTANT ETHIC  AND  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  CAPITALISM  in 
support  of  Marcuse's  closing 
suggestion  that  Wel)er  really 
appreciated  the  nature  of  capi- 
talist 'reason':  "For  of  the  last 
stage  of  this  cultural  develop- 
ment, it  might  well  be  truly 
said:  'Specialists  without  spirit, 
sensualists  without  heart;  this 
nullity  imagines  that  it  has  at- 
tained a  level  of  civilization 
never  before  achieved'."  But 
Prof.  Lubasz  did  not  quote  the 
next  sentence:  "But  this  brings 
us  to  th.>  world  of  judgments  of 
value  and  of  faith,  with  which 
this  purely  historical  discussion 
need  not  be  burdened." 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 
world  of  knowledge  which 
questions  and  doubts.  Hans 
comes  to  know.  The  thermom- 
eters rise,  indicative  of  the 
fever  of  knowledge.  We,  too, 
have  witnessed  that  fever  of 
knowledge,  and  have  acted  and 
reacted  to  its  contagion.  In  his 
native  Hamburg,  Hans  Castrop 
was  within  life;  on  the  moun- 
tain Hans  had  to  face  life.  Down 
in  the  flatlands  his  modicum 
el  responsibilities  was  within 
the   wcrld;    on    the   mountain 


learning,  has  afforded  each  of 
us  a  period  of  years  in  which 
to  be  a  "hori/ontaller,"  pri- 
marily occupied  in  contempla- 
tion. Some  of  us  have  adopted 
the  posture  of  Clavdia  Chau- 
chat;  others  have  performed 
spiritual  exercises  and  been  ac- 
quaintt^d  with  the  dance  of 
death.  Most  of  us  at  one  time 
or  another  have  borrowed  a 
pencil  from  a  personal  Hippe. 
The  individuality  which  we 
possess  is  the  result  of  these 
experiences,  a  movement  in 
mental  and  bodily  dimensions, 
which   has   awakened  us   from 
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America    by    foreign    journalists,    takes    place,  ferences  again  were  barometers  of  the  increas- 

during  the  summer,  when  students  and  journal-  »ng  ill-winds  in  the  Brandeis  administration. 

ists  are  eflectively  cut  off  from  each  other.  Full-        '^^^^  ^^'?  ^^^^y  «*^'^"^«  f^  ^^  centering  around 

,        .,        .     ,  ,^  .      .    J      «    ,    J     1  ..  one   man   is    not   surpnsmg    to    those    who    are 

length    windows    on    the    art   studios?    I   doubt  a^^re  of  the  tremendous  power  wielded  by  Dr. 

whether  the  Board  of  Trustees  claims  discovery  Sachar  at  this  university.  The  word   "adminis- 


of  the  benefits  of  natural  sunlight  for  artistic 

endeavors. 

There    have    been,    clearly,    no    meaningful 

Brandeis  innovations.  This  refusal  to  experi- 
ment would  not  be  a  vice  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  American  higher  education  has  been 
found  lacking  by  a  large  number  of  students 
and  observers  during  past  years.  The  problems 
promise  to  be  even  greater  in  the  near  future, 


Hans    was    responsible   for   the   ^''^''^J^Z^Jill^^.^''^^^^^^  as  the  huge  number  of  people  born  during  the   the  age  of  70,  the  President   replied   that 

world.    Similarly,  our   decision   iV,T,   ^/,J2JlUVr.Z^^SJ^l^^^^^     ^^^ies  reach  college  age  and  find  their  parents   can't  pc 


to  attend  the  university,  has 
removed  us  from  the  'within- 
ness'  of  life  in  the  flatlands.  We 
chose  a  temporal  and  spatial 
alienation  which  has  invested 
our  vision  with  perspective  and 
distance.  We  have  felt  an  in- 
tellectual responsibility  for 
the  world,  but  we  have  been 
charged  with  lew  responsibili- 
ties. The  movement  into  de- 
tachment is  not  irreversible.  It 
is  the  descent  which  grants 
validity  to  the  climb. 

Just  as  Hans  experienced  dis- 
ease of  the  body,  he  also  ex- 
perienced disease  of  the  mind, 
for  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
being  sick  of  knowledge.  We 
have  felt  ourselves  at  times  in 
much  the  same  situation.  We 
have,  in  a  sense,  fallen  among 
the  sick,  for  we  have  been  ini- 
tiated into  the  cult  of  knowl- 
ed^'c. 

But  it  is  the  very  same  in- 
strument of  affliction  which  has 
been  the  instrument  of  the 
hejtling  process.  The  quest  for 
a  sacred  grail  has  stamped  us 
each  with  a  certain  communal- 
ity  of  circumstances.  But  even 
more  so  it  has  stamped  us  with 
individuality.  We  have  come  to 
realize  that  each  of  us  has  a 
nature  wihch  conlorms  to  no 
other  and  which  cannot  be 
made,  by  whatever  authority, 
to  do  so.  It  is  through  the  uni- 
versity experience,  by  making 
its  knowledge  relevant  to  our- 
selves, that  we  prevent  the 
laming  of  our  personalities  and 
assure  our  uniqueness. 

The  University,  not  as  an  in- 
stitutional concept  but  as  an 
access    to     the     experience     of 


ry  01  the  flatlands.  We  have 
had  the  hours  and  the  tools  to 
fashion  our  own  dream  poem 
of  humanity.  As  with  the  neces- 
sity for  the  unity  of  mind  and 
body,  the  poem  cannot  be  com- 
plete unless  it  encompas.ses  the 
duality  of  life:  the  luxuriant 
beauties  and  enlightenment  be- 
hind which  stands  the  temple 
of  blood-sacrifice.  The  pursuit 
of  knowledge  is  the  trajectory 
which  brings  us  to  the  vision  of 
that  duality.  At  Brandeis  we 
have  been  privileged  to  know 
men  and  women  who  have  ded- 
icated themselves  to  that  en- 
lightenment; we  have  al.so  been 
privileged  to  know  in  other  ca- 
pacities the  executioners  and 
the  disguist^d  sacrificial  priests. 
At  this  juncture  we  must  recon- 
struct and  reintegrate  all  tiiat 
we  have  experienced  at  this 
sanatorium,  at  this  university, 
on  the  mountain.  Then  we  can 


assuming  college  enrollment  for  their  offspring 
—  as  so  many  more  parents  have  taken  to  do- 
ing. The  "bumper  crops"  of  students  may 
necessitate  alterations  in  the  admissions  process 
and  counseling  practices  (including  vocational 
planning;  a  B.A.  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  most 
professional  jobs;  investment  of  time  and  money 
in  the  pursuit  of  additional  training  and  de- 
grees becomes  the  rule  more  than  the  excep- 
tion). Political  and  scicntihc  changes  are  in- 
tioducing  questions  of  the  relevance  of  our 
educational  curriculum  and  philosophy;  the 
growing  number  oi  "second-generation"  col- 
lege students  have  insisted  on  reconsideration 
of  the  class  and  A-B-C-D  grading  system  (the 
sentiment  is  obvious,  while  the  cause  is  not; 
tiiat  many  of  us  have  college-educated  parents 
may  well  allect  our  attitude  toward  learning 
in  striking  ways).  The  need  for  experimenta- 
tion is  present  and  obvious.  Administrative 
leiuctance  to  follow  new  paths  is  equally  clear. 
The  "radical  middle"  comes  up  against  a 
tough  problem  in  its  attitude  on  sit-ins.  The 
solution  chosen  by  our  University  administra- 
tors is  not  an  atypical  one.  Civil   riglits  sit-ins 

say.  as  did  Hans:  "I  havt  taken ^ar*-^    applauded    and    encouraged    (by    at    least 
•'  one  Brandeis   Dean)   while   student   demonstra- 

tir^ns  on  the  subject  of  local  educational  con- 
roversies  are  attacked  with  all  administraiive 
weapons,  gross  hypocrisy  not  excluded.  Some- 
how, the  similarity  is  unobserved.  It  is  not 
clear  to  administrators  (anywhere,  I  suppose) 
that  the  subjects  of  absolutist  rule  (Selma 
Negroes  and,  in  some  cases,  Brandeis  students) 
may  find  the  paths  to  democratic  alteration  of 
conditions  blocked  or  non-existent.  The  only 
recourse  then  is  to  dramatize  and  attack  the 
undesired  situation  by  public  announcements 
and  debates. 

The  claim  that  college  students  must  be  told 
what  to  do  in  cases  in  which  non-college  stu- 
dents of  the  same  age  are  free  to  act  as  they 
will,  is  one  I  would  discard  in  the  manner  1 
would  reject  the  as.sertion  that  Alabama  Ne- 
groes shouldn't  be  allowed  various  civil  rights 
because  they  neither  need  nor  desire  them.  The 
radical-middle  Brandeis  administration  wins 
again,  however,  in  a  typical  double-stand 
manner. 

1  could  go  on  but   I  won't.   The  major   point 
is  that  long  ago   (as  Brandeis  history  relates)  a 


tration"  is,  at  Brandeis,  only  a  synonym  for 
that  six-lettered  last  name  which  must  strike  as 
much  fear  into  the  Ekan  of  Students  as  it  does 
into  the  lowliest  freshman  or  untenured  in- 
structor. 

And  this  is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  In 
answering  a  student  question  as  to  why  Dr. 
Herbert  Marcuse  (the  most  brilliant  member  of 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  "former  Bran- 
deis professors")   was  not  granted  tenure   until 

we 
possibly  know  what  his  health  chart  will 


stock." 

The  initiation  has  come  a 
long  way.  We  are  ready  to  be 
released,  for  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discover  lor  our- 
selves a  "positive  reason  for 
exertion,"  and  a  positive  reason 
for  commitment.  The  expulsion 
from  one  configuration  oi  Time 
and  Space  into  a  new  one  is 
not,  however,  a  termination.  It 
is  a  point  in  a  continuum.  We 
return  from  the  mountain  to 
the  plain  transformed.  We  re- 
turn to  engage  ourselves  and  to 
u.se  our  knowledge.  Hans  Cas- 
torp  was  called  back  by  a 
thunderbolt.  We  are  called  by 
a  march  of  pomp  and  circum- 
stance. Adelaute. 


Letters 


be  over  the  next  few  years." 

Is  Dr.  Sachar  himself  immune  to  those  same 
laws  which  he  apparently  feared  might  work 
upon  the  world-renowned  and  respected  pro- 
fessor? Granting  his  unbounded  c^nergy  does 
he  still  have  the  capacity  to  come  to  grips 
with  a  student  body  that  demands  a  say  in  mat- 
ters directly  affecting  their  own  lives,  and  that 
has  a  duty  and  a  right  to  contribute  fresh  ideas 
to  the  concept  of  a  university  without  being 
treated  in  a  continually  patronizing  manner? 

The  answer  to  both  these  questions,  at  least 
from  the  view-point  of  this  particular  new 
member  of  the  Brandeis  alumni,  is  an  emphatic 
"no."  The  student  body  demands  and  deserves 
(for  all  the  praise  Dr.  Sachar  gives  us  in  public, 
anyway)  a  figure  with  power  in  the  administra- 
tion who  is  closer  to  us  both  chronologically  and 
spiritually.  There  is  no  reason  why  Brandeis 
cannot  have,  as  do  many  similar  institutions, 
both  a  president  and  a  chancellor,  the  one  to 
handle  the  incredibly  difficult  tasks  of  fund- 
raising  and  administrating  (and  few  men  have 
Dr.  Sachar's  capabilities  in  tht  sc  matters),  the 
other  to  take  specific  charge  of  student  affairs 
and  problems. 

This  solution  seems  amazingly  simple,  and 
would  restore  the  students  to  a  position  in  the 
university  at  least  somewhc^re  above  the  luight 
of  perennial  toad-stool.  But,  unfortunately,  it 
is  probably  out  of  the  question.  "Power  cor- 
rupts," but  no  one  who  has  it,  alas,  ever  wishes 
to  share  it.  So  there  will  be  no  chancellor,  no 
effectively  interested  and  impartial  Dean  of 
Students,  no  position  for  the  students  other 
than  as  transitory  four-year  phantoms  who 
have  high  college-board  scores  and  admirable 
statistical  records  to  be  cited  for  Ford  Founda- 
tion Grants,  and  whose  parents  pay,  for  awhile, 
a  small  part  of  the  overhead  costs. 

Undoubtedly,  as  the  President  finishes  this 
essay,  he  will  mark  it  off  as  the  work  of  an 
isolated  and  unusual  malcontent.  He  may  even 
use  the  tired  words  "disrespectful,  hateful, 
scuttlebutt,    rabble-rousing,  etc." 

It's  too  bad,  Dr  Sachar.  In  my  four  years 
here  I've  been  able  to  harn  a  bit  and  grow 
somewhat.  Over  the  same  period,  your  Univer- 
sity has  firmly  locked  itself  into  middle-iiged- 
ness.  Financially  stcure,  cliche-riddt>n.  conv«'n- 
tional:     a     fitting     member    of    a     iniddU-agrd 
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leagues.  There  has  bei  n  no  hint 
of  criticism  of  Dr.  Mintz's  sci- 
entific work  or  of  his  teaching." 
They,  as  well  as  I,  requested 
rea.sons  for  the  Administra- 
tion's action.  To  date,  no  rea- 
sons have  been  given,  neither 
to  me  nor  to  my  department, 
other  than  that  my  termination 
by  the  Administration  is  in  the 
"best  interests"  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  Department  oJ 
Psychology. 

Early  this  year,  my  depart- 
ment chairman  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing  letter: 

"As  you  know,  the  depart- 
ment last  year  recommended 
you  for  promotion  (and  ten- 
ure). After  subsequent  negoti- 
ations, it  modified  its  stand  to 
request  a  regular  three -year 
le-appointment  (at  your  pre- 
sent level).  We  regret  that  an 
administrative  decision  beyond 
our  control  made  such  a  re- 
appointment impossible.  On 
October  13th  (this  Fall),  the 
President  and  the  Dean  re- 
viewed the  decision,  but  re- 
fused to  reverse  it." 

Some  students  have  won- 
dered if  my  appointment  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  means 
that  1  will  be  giving  up  under- 
graduate teaching.  This  is  not 
the  case.  I  will  be  teaching  my 
Psychology  la  course,  The  Per- 
son in  the  Social  Context,  next 
spring  at  the  Boston  Branch  of 
the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. I  was  pleased,  four  years 
ago,  to  return  to  Brandeis  from 
Harvard,  where  1  had  my  ap- 
pointment in  its  Department  of 
Social  Relations.  Considering 
the  present  "atmosphere"  at 
Brandeis,  I  am  happier 
go  back  to  Harvard. 
Norbertt 


cert  of  New  Music  reviewed 
by  two  of  your  contributors  in 
the  May  11  i.ssue. 

In  tlie  article  "Mozart  and 
Rozart."  Mr.  Landis  spoke  of 
Music  for  Solo  Performer,  1965, 
the  brain-child  of  Alvin  Lucier  ^pected.  One 
of  our  Music  Department,  as  Last  year  he 
"easily  the  best  piece  on  the 
program."  He  later  on  assured 
us  that  "there  was  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  Mr.  Lucier 
was  performing  his  piece.  .  .  ." 

As   a   person   connected    with    

the  production  of  this  concert  waves  he  generated.  Neither  by 
(1  was  one  of  the  two  technical  pushing  on  his  eyes,  pulling  his 
advisors),  1  would  like  to  take    hair,  or  concentrating  on  Larry 


decision  was  made  that  Brandeis  must  expand    society  which  has  lost  its  ideals  in  its  quest  for 
quickly  if  it  is  to  expand  at  all.  It  is,  a   policy    comfort  and  wealth. 


that  still  prevails.  The  Philosophy  Department 
began  in  September,  1964,  a  program  of  gradu- 
ate study.  Since  the  spring  of  1964,  the  Uni- 
versity has  hired  lour  major  professors,  at 
least    three    of    whom    are    internationally    re- 

of  the   four   has   already   arrived. 

taught  one  undergraduate  cour.^e 
each  semester,  and  next  year  will  take  a  leave. 
As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  hiring  of  an- 
other, a  younger,  lesser-known,  but  very  well 
respected  and  popular  Br.-mdeis  profes.sor  has 
been  forced  to  .seek  another  position    (his  con- 


I've  loved  your  place,  Dr.  Sachjir,  but  I'm  not 
sad  to  go, 

tract  was  not  renewed). 

But  the  major  con.sequence  of  this  rapid 
growth  policy  must  be  the  adoption  of  a  eau- 
ious,  "don  t  make  waves"  position.  If  adven- 
turousness  and  innovation  continue.  ther<^  is  no 
guarantee  of  lapid  growth  or  of  any  growth  at 
all.  The  formtT  has  been  sacrificed  for  the  good 
of  the  latter. 

I  am  afraid  the  price  is  not  right. 


exception    to    this    last    state- 
ment. 

The  .sounds  produced  for  the 
piece  were  the  normal,  random 
brain  waves  produced  continu- 
ally in  every  person  whose  eyes 
clo.sed    (for   reasons   which 

In  this 


Rivers  as  potential  editor  of  tiie 
Juslive  did  he  or  could  he  con- 
trol these  sounds. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear. 
I  think  Mr.  Lucier  has  made  a 
fine  contribution  to  the  collec- 
tion of  tools  which  the  modern 
composer  has  available  for  his 
Human     brain 


New  Faculty 


are 

need  not  be  gone  into) 

case    the  sounds  were   pa.ssed   compositions.     Human 

through  a  sharp  electronic  filter    waves,    or    the    sounds    of    any 

to  eliminate  all  but  those  sounds   bodily 


in  the  immediate  range  of  10 
cycles  per  second.  The  .sounds 
were  then  amplified  and  played 
through  several  speakers,  most 
of  which  were  near  resonating 
devices    (gong,   drums,  etc.). 

Finally,  the  sounds  were 
passed  through  an  electronic 
threshold  switch  responsive  to 
the  10  cycle  range,  which 
turned  on  a  pre-recorded   tape. 

Mr.  Cage  was  at  the  volume 
controls    (mixers,   to  be  exact) 


controlling  the  amount  of  sound   cred  sounds 


function,  can  add  new 
and  interesting  timbres  to  those 
used  up  to  this  time  in  music. 

The  first  time  anyone  played 
overtones  on  stringed  instru- 
ments, or  introduced  a  "pre- 
pared piano"  to  the  repertoire, 
or  generated  electronic  fonts 
for  music,  similar  contributions 
to  the  literature  W(>re  made. 

The  crucial  point.  1  think,  is 
that  at  that  point  these  people 
.sat  down  and  wrote  composi- 
tions using  their  newly-discov- 


still  to 
L.  Mintz 

l*«^rf€»rniaiic*« 


Gentlemen: 

I  would  like  to  be  permitted 
a  short  comment  on  the   Con- 


that  reachf  d  each  speaker.  This 
control  and  the  turning  on  that 
one  time  of  the  tape  recorder 
were  the  only  controls  c  xercised 
throughout  the  entire  piece. 

I  submit  that  the  manipula- 
tion of  volume  controls  to  de- 
termine how  much  of  the  iden- 
tical sound  goes  through  a  se- 
ries of  speakers,  plus  the  one- 
time turning  on  of  a  tape  re- 
corder (the  only  active  role 
Mr.  Lucier  took  in  the  piece), 
is  not  music  or  art  of  any  kind. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  Mr. 
Lucier  had  no  conscious  con- 
trol whatsoever  over  the  brain 


I  would  compare  the  tech- 
nique that  Mr.  Lucier  used  to 
taking  photographs  of  Larry 
Rivers'  brain  and  displaying 
them  in  the  recent  exhibit. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
photographs  were  incorporated 
into  a  work  of  art:  surveying, 
say.  the  Dutch  Mijsters.  Na- 
poleon, and  Big  Bertha;  then 
the  totality  might  be  called  a 
work  of  art. 

What  Mr.  Lucier  was  in  es- 
sence doing  was  giving  us  a 
h  a  1  f-h  our  demonstration  of 
what  low-frequency  human 
brain   waves   sound   like.    This 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
graduate  program  will  empha- 
size playwiiting,  acting  and 
scene  design.  Opportunities  will 
be  provided  for  staging  thesis 
plays  and  works  in  piogress. 

Graduate  act(/rs  will  receive 
training  in  improvisation  and 
character  interpretation  as  well 
as  in  the  formal  skills:  dance, 
fencing,  historical  styles,  gym- 
nastics and  mime. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Carnov- 
sky,  stage  designer  Howard 
Bay.  scene  pa  inter  Horace 
Armistead.  and  actor-director 
Charles  M(»ore  will  join  the 
Brjuideis  faculty  in  September. 

Mr.  Bay  will  become  Profes- 
se)r  e)f  Theater  Arts;  Mr.  Me)e»re' 
will  serve  as  Associate  Prejfes- 
se)r  and  Mr.  Armistead.  whe) 
will  assist  Mr.  Bay,  has  been 
appointed  a   Visiting  Profe>ssor. 

Mr.  Bay.  the  designer  e)f  sets 
and    lighting    for   some    150 

does  not  qualify  as  a  perform- 
ance. 

1  look  forward  (if  Mr.  Lu- 
cier, John  Cage,  and  Te)m  Gar- 
ver  don't  .set  upon  me  vie)lently 
one  night)  to  hearing  a  com- 
position by  Mr.  Lucier  using 
this  newly-discovered  and  im- 
aginative technique. 

Upward  M.  Lc^in  '%% 


Broadway  preiehirfions,  will  be 
in  charge  ejf  seene  design  He 
has  taught  at  sewernl  univer- 
sities, and  is  the*  winner  of  un 
Antoine'tte  Perry  Awarel,  a 
De)naldse>n  Awarel  and  a  Drama 
Critics'  Award  for  Best  Set- 
tings. 

Mr.  Moe)re.  an  acte)r,  play- 
wright, theater  diree-teir,  and 
AsseK'iate  Preifesseir  of  Diiima 
at  Carnegie  Institute  e)f  Teeh- 
ne)le)gy,  will  supervi.se  the>  Uni- 
versity's  graduate*  acting  pro- 
gram. He  has  taught  at  se>veral 
universities  anel  is  the  author 
of  7  plays  and  a  few  article's  on 
the*  theater. 

Mr.  Armiste^'id  is  a  spe'cial- 
ist  in  scene  painting.  Le)ng  ac- 
tive as  a  teaeheT  at  lljirvarel 
and  Be)ston  Universities,  his 
designs  and  painting  have-  ap- 
peared in  museums  anel  thea- 
ters. 

The  appejjntment  of  William 
Seitz  as  museuni  elireete)r  anel 
head  e)f  the  Pe)ses  Institute  is  a 
major  one  for  Brandeis.  Dr. 
Seitz  is  currently  the  e-urator 
of  the  Department  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Exhibitions  at 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York. 

A  former  professor  of  art  at 
Princeton  University,  Dr.  Seilz, 
who  will  assume  his  duties  this 
fall,  will  te  ;i  c  h  spe  f;  'zed 
courses  in  the  field  of  modern 
art. 
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(Continued  from  Page  3) 
need  to  alter  a  word  but  simply 
unfold  itself.    By  this,  I  do  not 
mean  that  one  should  be  able 
to  turn  the  sound-track  off  and 
still     "get     the    message";     the 
point   is  that  there  is  no  mes- 
sage that  can  be  communicated 
in   words  in  the  way   that  one 
can     state     the     theme     of     a  | 
Shakespearean     tragedy.     One  ' 
cannot    state    the    theme    of    a 
pauiung  by  Vermeer  or  a  Bacii 
concerto. 

Myth   und   Meaning 

In  Twice  a  Man,  Gregory 
M  a  1  k  'J  i>  o  u  I  <  >  s  i  n  c  ()  r  p  <>  r  a  I  o  s 
tfiemes  of,  and  references  to  the 
Gicek  letjiiid  ol  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus,  yet  only  as  a 
means  of  .structural  reference; 
knowledge  of  the  myth  is  com- 
pletely unnece.ssary  to  compre- 
hension and  enjoyment  of  the 
flow  of  images.  One  sees  a 
ferry  crossing  the  river,  the 
phy.-,itidn  siltint^  on  board  and 
Khots  briefly  inserted — for  only 
one  or  several  trames, —  of  llie 
face  of  Paul,  the  main  charac- 
ter. The  various  shots  build  up 
to  evoke  a  feeling,  an  expres- 
sion of  love  that  could  never 
be  stated.  The  various  emotion- 
al expressions  cohere  into  one 
overall  flow  winch  evokes  the 
feeling  of  tragedy;  but  this  in 
not  tragedy  in  literary  terms 
of  the  tragic  Haw  and  fall  but 
in  terms  of  the  over-all  feeling 
of  purity  which  Greek  tragedy, 
outside  of  its  literary  thematic 
content  is  supposed  to  evoke. 

Kenneth  Anger  comes  closest 
to  uppi-oximating  the  form  of 
the  montage  film  envisioned 
by  Eisenstein  with  his  master- 
piece Scorpio  Rising.  Clips 
from  soqu«»nces  entirely  unrt'- 
Idted  in  time  and  spaiie:  m-jtof- 
cychsts  prep^u'ing  themselves 
to  go  out  jnd  race,  a  homosex- 
ual orgy,  photographs  of  the 
Nazi  regime  and  scenes  from 
deMille's  King  of  Kings  are 
jiixtafKised  together  with  rele- 
vant rock  'n'  roll  songs  on  the 
soundtrack  to  create  a  new 
whole,  an  expression  of  mascu- 
linity in  terms  of  homosexual- 
ity, of  Christianity  in  terms  of 
fascism,  of  fascism  in  terms  of 
masculinity,  etc.  These  things 
are  never  stated  in  terms  of 
X  y,  nor  does  Anger  intend 
tills.  Different  things  are  in- 
tended to  refer  to  each  other 
without  being  definitely  linked 
in  the  way  they  would  in  lit- 
erature. Images  allow  for  sug- 
gestion rather  than  statement 
and  associations  may  be  im- 
plied without  being  absolutely 
chained  as  they  would  be  by 
words. 

Of  all  film-makers,  the  one 
least  oi>en  to  verbal  discussion 
is  Stan  Brakhage  vho,  more 
than  any  other,  retains  the  orig- 
inal purity  of  the  image  with- 
out imposing  meanings  upon  it. 
He  has  been  making  films  since 
1953,  beginning  with  short 
*'prfychodramas,"  dramas  usu- 
ally involving  one  person  in- 
tended to  convey  the  charac- 
ter's inner  state  of  mind.  His 
technique  has  gradually  broad- 
ened further  and  further 
toward  abstraction,  toward 
breath-taking  use  of  color  and 
images  of  such  intensity  that 
sound  has  to  be  eliminated.  Be- 
sides using  such  techniques  as 

Tuition 
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fees   now    over    $3000    for    the 
first  time. 

Dean  Morrissey  felt  that  the 
greatest  danger  is  in  the  long- 
range  trend  toward  increased 
costs,  because  no  plateau  is  yet 
in  sight.  He  noted  that  "costs 
are  continuing  to  rise  faster 
than  the  cost  of  living."  He 
predicted  that  scholarship  aid 
would  keep  up  with  increased 
costs  so  that  no  qualified  stu- 
dent will  be  prevented  from 
attending  Brandois  because  of 
financial  difficulties. 


the  single  frame  and  painting 
on  film,  he  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  use  of  super-im- 
position, using  as  many  as  four 
images  over  each  other  in  Dog 
Star  Man. 

These  and  many  other  film- 
makers whose  numbers  are  in- 
creasing are  gradually  uncover- 
ing the  rich  potential  of  film  as 
an  expressive  medium.  Their 
aim  is  not  to  baffle  or  confuse 
as  many  think,  but  to  reveal; 
not  to  state,  but  to  present.  The 
confusion  on  the  part  of  many 
sptH^tators,  or  even  the  bore- 
dom, is  often  either  fear  or  un- 
willingness to  look  deeper  into 
the  less  common  aspects  of  the 
familiar  objects  which  the  film- 
maker presents.  The  aim  of  the 
film-maker  has  been  expressed 
in  these  words  by  Stan  Brak- 
hage  in  the  opening  of  his 
"Metaphors  on  Vision":  "Im- 
agine an  eye  unruled  by  man- 
made  laws  of  perspective,  an 
eye  unprejudiced  by  composi- 
tional logic,  an  eye  which  does 
not  respond  to  everything  but 
which  must  know  each  object 
encountered  in  life  through  an 
adventure  of  perception.  .  .  . 
Imagine  a  world  alive  with  in- 
comprehensible objects  and 
shimmering  with  an  endless 
variety  of  movement  and  in- 
numerable gradations  of  color. 
Imagine  a  world  before  the  'be- 
ginning was  the  word.'  " 


SSB 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

present  a  financial  report  He 
failed  to  appear,  but  he  did 
agree  to  outline  the  concert 
budget  a  week  later.  However 
when  questioned  about  the 
$75,  he  claimed  that  he  needed 
it  because  he  had  been  unable 
to  cover  fully  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  lo.ss.  After  be- 
ing ruled  out  of  order  eight 
times  for  shouting,  Siris 
walked  out  of  the  meeting  de- 
claring, "We  have  that  money 
and  you're  not  getting  it   back 

.   .  .   You  can  take  mo  to  court 
u  you'  want  back  the  $75." 

In  response  to  this  action. 
Council  went  on  record  in  fa- 
vor of  obtaining  direct  control 
of  the  SSQ  and  Siris  resigned. 
On  May  i9,  Council  elected 
three  co-chairman  to  run  the 
SSB  next  year.  The  group,  con- 
sisting of  Jimmy  Halperin  '67, 
Vivian  Shapiro  '66,  and  Bob 
Sherman  '67.  will  operate  as  a 
committee   of   Council 

The  Service  Bureau's  auton- 
omy had  enabled  it  to  charge 
students  for  its  activities,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they 
had  paid  the  Student  Activities 
Fee  An  amendment  to  the  Stu- 
dent Union  Constitution  is 
presently  being  worked  out  to 
allow  Council  to  continue  this 
policy. 

Council  postponed  action  on 
the  budget  referendum  in  or- 
der to  find  out  how  much  the 
Administration  would  contrib- 
ute toward  the  social  fund. 
President  Sachar  has  so  far 
refused  to  appropriate  any 
money  for  that  purpose.  Be- 
cause of  constitutional  require- 
ments Council  may  spend  no 
money  until  it  secures  student 
approval. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Arts:  ".  .  .  he  brings  the  color 
from  beneath  the  white  of  the 
canvas. 

Perjjpectives  in  Landscape: 
From  earth's  nearness  to  fall- 
horizontally! 

Origin-Experience-   Maturity 

A  play  in  which  the  words  of 
the  first  act  are  repeated  in 
the  third,  after  unrelated  ac- 
tion in  the  second. 

Marc  Chagall  at  the  Univer- 
sity— Flesh  of  the  old  artist, 
long  a  sacrifice,  revives  now 
that  his  work  is  self  nourishing. 

Paul  Klee  was  poet,  wing,  eter- 
nal seed. 

Architect  of  sight's  formal  gar- 
den. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
sheets  of  rosined  glass  laid  on 
the  construction  boards  inside 
the  piano  in  response  to  the 
sounds  they  hear  they  are  mak- 
ing or  have  made  on  pre-re- 
corded tapes  amplified  and 
coming  from  speakers  deployed 
around  the  audience,  hearing 
and  touch  almost  become  one. 
Toshi  Ichiyanagi's  Music  for 
Piano  #4  is  a  study  in  sound 
and  touch  in  that  the  sound 
produced  is  a  direct  result  of 
continuous  friction-making  by 
the  performer. 
The  Unique  and  Unrepeatable 

Since  no  personal  emotional 
message  is  being  communicated 
by  the  composer  by  means  of 
relationships,  there  is  no  need 
for  beginnings,  middles  and 
ends  of  pieces  with  climaxes 
and  points  of  rest.  Length  be- 
comes unimportant  and  a  per- 
former, like  a  swimmer,  may 
stay  in  as  long  as  he  wants  to. 
Any  idea  of  contrast  or  change 
of  pace  is  superfluous  in  the 
light  of  the  infinite  variety  in 
the    i«»unds   themselves. 

Because  each  performance  is 
unique  and  unrepeatable  there 
is  a  sense  of  urgency  about  it. 
You  pay  more  attention  be- 
cause it  will  never  happen 
again.  The  Japanese  composer 
kosugi  makes  each  piece  for 
one  occasion  only  and  the  pian- 
ist David  Tudor  avoids  making 
recordings  if  he  can.  Both  Cage 
and  Tudor  advise  against  the 
standardization  of  materials  or 
technique  in  order  to  keep  open 
as  many  doors  as  possible. 

Following  the  experimental 
tradition  of  Charles  Ives  and 
Edgard  Varese,  Cage  made 
deep  explorations  into  the  na- 
ture of  sound  in  his  early  per- 
cussion music,  music  for  tlie 
prepared  piano  and  in  such  for- 
ward-looking works  as  the 
Imaginary  Landscape  No.  3 
(1942)  which  used  audio  fre- 
quency oscillators,  variable 
speed  turntables  and  generator 
whines.  His  more  recent  Car- 
tridge Music  of  1960  reveals 
the  nature  of  small  sounds  by 
amplification  in  the  same  way 
that  a  microscope  reveals  small 
objects  by  visual  enlargement. 
Christian  Wolff's  music  often 
uses   a   wide   variety   of   mate- 
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"Specialists  in  Motor 

Tune-Up" 
COMPLETE   SERVICE   & 

ACCESSORIES 

TUNE-UP,    REPAIR   & 

ROAD   SERVICE 

NEXT   TO   THE   COOP 
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CHARLESBANK 

DELI  and  RESTAURANT 

NEAR  THE   COOP 

NEW  YORK  STYLE  SANDWICHES 

SAVE  MONEY   WITH    $5.00   MEAL  TICKETS 

Open   Till  Midnight  7   Days  a  Week 

Take  Out  Service  Available 


Mosaic 

A  mine  working  unaided  in  the 

light. 
Treasures  of  Paul  Klee. 
Parks    and     beasts,     moods,    a 

fear. 
Weight   of   the  sky  endured; 
Memory  of  a  child  never  seen, 
A  crank  for  birdsongs, 
Rudder  for  the  voyage  of  a 

dream. 
Gentle   fires   of  gray;   a   mask 
Which  sees  through  our  eyes. 
In  weeds  of  illusion  he  planted 

crystal, 
And  taught  the  flowers 
To  seek   us  for  their  roots. 
Art    at    the    University 

In.  the  sense  -  discovering 
words,  the  self-annihilating 
mind,  the  surviving  tenderness 
of   Leo  Bronstein. 

He  knows  what  Art  must  do 


in  the  world,  what  it  inevit- 
ably had  to  be,  and  that  secret 
which  he  lovingly  oasts  to  us 
— Art's  failure  and  power. 

For  many  here,  and  many  no 
longer  here,  for  me,  in  the 
silent  adventure  of  our  interior 
lives  there  is  the  presence  of 
Leo   Bronstein. 

The  Avant-garde 

Short  ride  on  a  curved  arrow 
along  the  outside  of  a  sphere. 

An  outmoded  term  from 
manuals  on  military  tactics^ 
which,  in  Art,  is  still  used  with 
nostalgia  .  .  .  along  with  the 
curved  palette,  the  nude  mode^, 
and  the  bottle  of  linseed  oil. 

•     •     •     •      • 

High  on  a  circle  descends 
The  last  image  of  morning. 
And  seen,  rises   transparent. 


Music 


rials  such  as  wood,  metal,  glass, 
and  rubber  plus  various  meth- 
ods of  sound  production  such  as 
bowing,  scaping,  snapping  and 
tapping.  Richard  Maxtield  has 
used  the  sound  of  steam  and 
human  coughing  as  source  ma- 
terial while  James  Tenney.  Ben 
Patterson  and  George  Brecht 
have  used  Elvis  Presley,  paper 
tearing  and  automobile  sounds. 

Recorders 

Electromagnetic  tape  has 
played  a  curious  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  music.  It  was 
the  direct  contact  with  sound 
on  tape  without  the  written 
middleman  that  set  the  com- 
poser free  and  broke  the  limi- 
tations prescribed  by  the  score. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
more  lixed  than  a  composed 
piece  of  electronic  music  on 
tape,  the  performance  of  which 
never  changes.  To  avoid  this 
fixedness.  Cage,  in  both  Wil- 
liams Mix  (1952)  and  Fontana 
Mix  (1958),  composed  indeter- 
minate scores,  the  realizations 
of  which  produce  different  ver- 
sions of  these  pieces.  Later  in 
his  Rozart  Mix  of  1965  Cage 
supplied  a  reservoir  of  tape 
loops  for  the  manipulation  of 
several  performers  in  a  live 
situation. 

Cage's  tendency  toward  thea- 
tre is  shared  l)y  many  young 
composers,  including  Morton 
Subotnick,  Ramond  Sender  and 


Pauline  Oliveros  whose  pro- 
grams at  the  San  Francisco 
Tape  Music  Center  use  instru- 
mental and  electronic  music 
along  with  films,  slide  projec- 
tions and  dance.  Also  working 
in  this  vein  are  Gordon  Mumma 
and  Robert  Ashley  of  the  Once 
Festival  in  Ann  Arbor  whose 
concerts  often  reach  epic  pro- 
portions. Composers  outside  of 
America  who  follow  this  trend 
are  Mauricio  Kagel  and  Dieter 
Schnebel  in  Germany,  Sylvano 
Bussotti  and  Giuseppe  Chiari 
in  Italy.  Karl-Erik  Welin  Swe- 
den and  a  group  of  artists  and 
composers  in  Japan  called  the 
High  Red  Center.  The  reason 
for  this  tendency  is  twofold. 
First  of  all,  theatrical  action  is 
a  substitute  for  the  traditional 
written  score  that  sounds  are 
made  as  the  result  of  actions 
instead  of  visual  symbols,  and 
secondly,  the  performance  sit- 
uation is  made  livelier  when 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  is 
delighted. 


*!»•»  aiifl  Cliiic*k 

This  issue  is  dedicated 
to  the  graduating  Seniors 
and  OrU  foreman.  Chuck 
Anderson. 
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CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES 

Feoturing  Rib  Room  Roosf  Beef  and  Succulent  Moine  Lobster 
Coll  TWinbrook  9-8700 

For  the  Finest  Dining  Room  Accommodotions  —  Cocktoili 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in  Waltham 

Route  128  —  Exits  48  ond  48e  ot  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL  TERMS   FOR   SPORTS   TEAMS 
Banquet  and  Function  Focilities  for  Up  to  150  Persons 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 

BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.     —    TW  3-9450     —     Paul  Smith 
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STAFF   NEEDED 

The  JUSTICE  needs  reporters 
and  staff  photographers.  Anyone 
interested  should  come  to  the 
weekly  meetings,  held  Sundoy 
afternoon  at  1  in  Moilmon  Hall. 
The  JUSTICE  particularly  wel- 
comes freshmen  and  reporters 
anKious  to  work  on  sports. 


Boston  Won't  Nix 
Louise  Day  Hicks 

Boston's  preliminary  election  for  School  Committee  on 
September  21  was  an  overwhelming  mandate  for  School 
Committee  Chairman  Mrs.  Louise  Day  Hicks  and  the  Com- 
mittee majority.  Incumbents  captured  the  top  five  places 
on  a  ballot  of  sixteen  candidates.  Ten  names  will  be  on  the 
November   ballot.    The    reform   group,    Citizens    for    the 

Boston    Schools,    including    in-j, 

cumbcnt   Artliur  Gartland.   se- 


cured nomination  of  all  its  five 
candidates. 

The  primary  was  lal>ellcd  as 
a  contest  between  the  School 
Committee  majority  consisting 
of  Mrs.  Hicks,  Thomas  Eisen- 
stadt,  and  William  O'Connor 
and  the  reform  slate  of  Melvin 
King,  Velia  D'Cesare,  John  F. 
X.  Gaquin,  George  Parker  and 
Gartland.  Committeeman  Jo- 
seph Lee,  whose  positions  on 
the  issues  separating  the  two 
groups  wavered  back  and  forth, 
was  also  nominated.  The  tenth 
man  selected  was  John  Mc- 
Donough. 

The  citizens'  group  cam- 
paign was  waged  on  the  issues 
of  the  slow  pace  of  new  school 
construction,  lack  of  enough 
teachers,  low  reading  levels  in 
the  schools,  and  the  too  few  col- 
lege preparatory  courses.  The 
failure  of  the  School  Committee 
to  provide  funds  to  bus  children 
in  order  to  relieve  overcrowded 
and  segregated  schools  was  also 
attacked.  The  School  Commit- 
tee majority  answered  the  at- 
tack by  stressing  its  belief  in 
the  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
school  and  refused  to  admit  the 
existence  of  racial  imbalance. 

The  citizens'  group  was  quite 
pleased  with  this  year's  vote 
unlike  the  small  turnout  two 
years  ago  in  Negro  wards.  In- 
creased efforts  at  voter  regis- 
tration was  one  cause.  Regis- 
tration was  aided  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  college  .students,  many 
of  whom  were  from  Brandeis. 
One  student  worker  comment- 
ed, however,  that  she  had 
worked  in  the  South  during  the 
summer  on  registration  and 
she  found  there  a  feeling  and 
purpose  lacking  in  the  Roxbury 
area  of  Boston.  "The  people 
here."  she  said,  "live  alone  be- 
hind closed  doors." 

Political  observers  feel  that 
the  Tuesday  vote  seems  to  spell 

Girl  Injured 
In  Car  Crash 
Near  Hamilton 

Joan  Kilbourne.  19,  a  Bran- 
deis sophomore  from  Ilamden. 
Conn.,  was  seriously  injured  in 
an  cuitomobile  crash  near  Ham- 
ilton Quadrangle  Friday  night. 

Mi.ss  Kilbourne,  a  passenger 
in  a  car  driven  by  John  Dean, 
'68.  of  Hyde  Park.  Mass.  was 
admitted  to  Waltham  Hospital 
with  injuries  of  the  upper  spi- 
nal column,  according  to  Dr. 
Ralph  Monkowich,  Brandeis 
surgeon. 

Dean  and  a  second  pa.ssenger, 
David  Kaetz  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, suffered  minor  lacerations 
in  the  accident.  Kaetz,  a  neigh- 
bor of  Miss  Kilbourne  in  Ham- 
den,  was  released  from  Wal- 
tham Hospital  early  Saturday 
morning. 

Dean  was  placed  under  seda- 
tion in  Boston  State  Hospital 
after  Brandeis  p.syc^*'^**''st  Dr. 

(Continued  on  Pace  6) 


defeat  for  any  attempts  at  re- 
form of  the  Boston  school  sys- 
tem. Any  chance  of  school-bus- 
ing to  relieve  racial  imbalance 
and  any  dialogues  on  meaning- 
ful ways  to  open  the  "closed 
doors"  seems  virtually  ended. 


Student  Charged  With  Rape; 
$800  Collected  for  Defense 

On  June  11,  1965,  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  arrested  a  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity sophomore,  Alfred  Gonza^^^ue  He  was  accused  of  three  rapes,  sudomv,  assault, 
and  violation  of  the  Sullivan  Act  (carrying  a  concealed  deadly  weapon).  (Jonza^^ue 
was  held  in  Bronx  City  Prison  until  last  August-  At  the  request  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney, he  was  sent  to  Bellevue  Hospital  for  psychiatric  observati(>n.  Upon  completicui  of 
this  examination,  Mr-  Gonzague  will  be  formally  arraigned.  According  to  his  lawyer, 
Mr.  Gonzague,  contrary  to  pop-j 
ular  opinion,  has  not  confessed 


nor   has   he   signed    any   state 
ments  of  guilt. 

Committee  Arranges  Defense 

When  the  arrest  became 
known,  a  group  of  Brandeis  stu- 
dents became  concerned  about 


an  adequate  defense  for  Gon- 
zague. After  Mr.  Gonzague's 
mother  dismissed  the  court-ap- 
pointed lawyer,  they  contacted 
the  law  firm  of  Hollman,  Tem- 
kin,  and  Ginsberg  through  the 
Dean   of    Students   olTice.     Mr. 


Dormitories  Filled  to  Capacity; 
Enrollment  Decrease  Foreseen 

Nearly  1400  undergraduates  are  being  housed  on  campus  this  year,  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  students  over  last  year.  The  increase  was  possible  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  four  dormitories  in  Ridgewood  which  had  previously  housed  only  graduate 
students.  The  four  dorms  account  for  some  88  new  undergraduate  places. 

The  exact  number  of  resident  students,  as  of  September  16,  was  1395.  Another 

228  students  have  off-campus  accommodations.    The    latter    figure,   representing   pri- 

^marily     Juniors     and     Seniors, 

Student  Council 
Collects  89%  of 
Activities  Fee 


Hollman  accepted  the  case,  set- 
ting the  fee  at  $230.  The  stu- 
dents, after  learning  that  ex- 
penses for  the  case  would  ex- 
ceed the  fee,  drafted  a  letter 
seeking  financial  aid  for  the 
needed  investigation,  court 
costs,  and  clerical  fees.  The  let- 
ter was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Holl- 
man, and  then  sent  to  all  Bran- 
deis students.  Over  $800  has 
been  collected  and  sent  to  the 
lawyer. 

Information  Asked 

The  student  committee  con- 
sisting of  Allen  Zerkin.  Harris 
Glueckman,  Frank  Bloch,  Bri- 
an Marcus,  Frances  Forman, 
and  Roger  Barkin,  asks  anyone 
who  has  information  on  Mr. 
Gonzague's  whereabouts  on 
March  17  (St.  Patrick's  Day), 
April  16,  or  May  31  to  notify 
Dean  Leonard  Zion  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Student  Council  reports  that 
as  of  September  29,  1453  under- 
graduates, 89%  of  the  total, 
have  paid  the  $30  Student  Ac- 
tivities Fee.  In  the  first  year  of 
graduate  students'  SAF  collec- 
tion, seventy  students  have  paid 
the  $10  fee. 

The  budget,  set  at  $48,602. 
was  approved  in  a  referendum 
Septeml)er  30.  546  to  206.  Be- 
cause the  budget  has  been  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  100% 
collection  of  SAF,  Council  re- 
ports that  anything  less  than 
total  collection  will  result  in  a 
proportionate  decrease  in  stu- 
dent organizations*  allocations. 
Only  those  who  have  paid  the 
fee  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Sunday  movie,  Cholmonde- 
ley's,  and  most  other  student 
events.  Some  activities,  yet  to 
be  determined,  will  be  open  on 


IS    nearly    identical   to    that   of 
last  year. 

Campus  dormitories  are  pres- 
ently filled  to  their  capacity. 
In  anticipation  of  a  possible 
housing  shortage  next  year, 
Leonard  Zion,  Associate  Dean 
for  Student  Affairs,  feels  that 
the  number  of  Freshmen  enter- 
ing Brandeis  next  year  will 
have  to  be  significantly  lower 
than  the  530  figure  of  this  year. 

Dean  Zion  also  anticipates 
the  construction  of  new  hous- 
ing facilities  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future.  Any  additional 
housing  would  be  integrated 
into  existing  quadrangles. 

In  an  effort  to  equalize  facil- 
ities throughout  the  campus. 
Dean  Zion's  oflice  in  coordina- 
tion with  representatives  of  the 
Student  Council  has  been  re- 
assessing the  status  of  certain 
rooms  in  the  Castle  and  in 
room  in  the  Castle  and  in 
Ridgewood.  which  have  been 
converted  into  doubles.  A  few 
rooms  have  already  been  con- 
verted to  singles. 

In  another  measure  to  im- 
prove   housing   conditions   new 


a  fee  basis  to  the  SAF-less  stu- 
dents.   Enforcement,    according  j  f'-'^n'^'^i^t*  will  shortly  be  added 
to    Student    Council,     will     be '  to    the    Ridgewood 


strict  and  sure.  Disbursements 
will  be  carefully  controlled. 
No  club  will  Ije  permitted  to 
run  over  its  budget 

One  major  event  to  be  spon- 
sored by  Student  Council  and 
the  junior  and  sophomore 
classes  will  be  the  annual 
Charity   Week.    October   23-31. 

Scheduled  events  include  an 
auction,  hayride,  cabaret  night 
and  concerts  —  with  Dick 
Gregory  and  Ian  and  Sylvia  — 
the  Cabaret  night  and  the  con- 
certs will  be  free  to  those  who 
have  paid  the  student  activi- 
ties fee  For  ofT-campus  dates 
of  people  who  have  paid  SAF, 
combination  tickets  will  be 
available  for  purchase.  For  all 
others,  prices  are  higher. 

Both  concerts  will  be  given 
at  Shapiro  Athletic  Center, 
with  Dick  Gregory  set  for  2:00 
p  m  and  Ian  and  Sylvia  at 
8:30  pm.,  October  30. 


c  o  m  m  o  n 
lounges.  In  addition,  an  effort  to 
coordinate  the  furniture  in 
Ma.ssell  Quadrangle  has  been 
undertaken.  The  possibility  of 
converting  certain  upper  floor 
rooms  to  lounges  in  Massell 
will  be  reconsidered  only  upon 
the  building  of  new  living  ac- 
commodations. 


CIC  Cans  Campus 
Course  Critique 

The  Committee  for  an  Ideal  Campu.s  will  not  publish 
it«  critique  of  Brandeis  courses  ami  pn^fessors  because  of 
insufficient  response  to  the  ik>I1  last  spring.  C'ommittee  head 
Ropier  Gottlieb,  '68,  said  that  only  one-third  of  students 
and  faculty  responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Des[)ite  some 
initial  controversy  over  pr(»per  sponsorship,  the  survey 
was  backed  by  the  administra-^ 
tion.  The  Student  Council  also 
issued  a  statement  urging  stu- 


VIETNAM 

On  Fridoy,  October  8,  SPEAC 
ond  Hillel  will  present  o  ponel 
discussion  on  the  prospects  for 
peoce  in  Vietnom.  Porticiponts 
will  include  Robbi  Arthur  Gilbert, 
President  of  the  Jewish  Peace 
Fellowship;  Rev.  Oano  McLeon 
Greeley,  Vice-Choirmon  of  the 
Religious  Leaders  Conference  on 
Peoce;  and  Dr.  Donald  Hindley 
of  the  Brandeis  Polttict  Deporf- 
ment.  The  Forum  will  foke  pl^co 
in  Schwartc  Hall. 


dent  to  comply  with  the  under 
taking. 

Gottlieb  proposed  the  cri- 
tique to  the  Committee  last 
spring  primarily  to  aid  fresh- 
men in  selecting  coursQS  and  al- 
so to  allow  students  some  influ- 
ence over  tenure  decisions  by 
keeping  the  administration 
aware  of  student  opinion  of 
faculty  members. 

Questionnaire  Distributed 

A  steering  committee  re- 
.searched  the  project,  appoint- 
ing a  .study  committee  to  eacii 
of  the  four  .schools:  Humanities, 
Creative  Arts,  Social  Sciences, 
and  Science.  Teachers  received 
questionnaires  on  prerequisites, 
reading,  and  assignment  loads 
for  each  of  their  cour.ses.  They 
were  al.so  asked  whether  they 
graded  p  a  p  e  r  s  themselves 
Questionnaires  distributed  to 
each  student  contained  a  para- 
graph explaining  their  nature 
and  purpose  and  requesting  the 
student's  cla.ss,  sex,  and  field  of 
concentration.  Students  were 
a.sked  for  a  general  rating  of 
each:  A — excellent,  B— worth- 
while, C — fair,  D — poor,  and 
E — useless,  and  for  comments 
on  its  teaching  quality,  read- 
ings, suitability  for  majors  and 
non-majors,  general  difficulty, 
and  fairness  of  grading. 

According  to  enrollment  sta- 
tistics obtained  from  Mr  Duhig 
only  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  students  answered 


the  survey.  Roger  Gottlieb 
said  the  conwnillee  decided  not 
to  publish  its  findings  l>ecause 
the  insufficient  response  would 
not  have  been  "a  mature  or  re- 
sponsil)Ie  statement  of  student 
opinion."  He  noted,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  statements 
about  teachers  were  favorable, 
and  that  "becau.se  of  the  mdo- 
lence  of  the  students  in  this 
matter,  they  kept  from  them- 
selves cin  institution  which 
would  have  improved  their  edu- 
cation." 

Elliot  Evans,  chairman  of  the 
Student  Council  Educ.dional 
Policies  Committee,  announced, 
"If  CIC  or  other  students  are 
still  interested  in  such  a  cri- 
ti(jue,  my  commiltee  will  co- 
0|)er:ite  with  them  and  lielp 
prepare  it." 


Council  Election 

An  election  for  an  interim 
sophomore  represent  a*  ive  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
resignation  of  Shirley  Young 
will  he  held  on  Thursday, 
October  21. 

Any  sophomore  desiring  to 
fill  the  vacated  Council  posi- 
tion must  submit  his  name  to 
the  lilertions  Committee  of 
the  Student  Council  by 
Thursday,  October  7.  In  the 
eventuality  of  more  than 
three  sophomores  applying 
for  the  spot,  a  primary  elec- 
tion would  be  held  Thurs- 
day, October  14. 
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Personalized  Education 

()n»'  })n)ross<)r  vvalktMl  into  his  first  class  this  year, 
stared  at  the  crowd  inside,  and  tlien  luo]\ed  at  the  dour 
niiniWcr  to  make  >^uve  that  he  was  in  the  ri^ht  room.  The 
incitlent  was  ty])ital.  No  one  could  believe  that  the  classes 
were  so  crowded.  First  we  thou^lit  that  stiulents  were 
shopjiin^  around  more  than  usual,  but  it  so(;n  became 
evident  that  classes  were  i-eally  ]>iy:^v\\  Even  advanced 
courses  in  the  lOU's  had  forty  to  fifty  stude)}ts,  while  only 
a  few  years  ago  five  or  ten  would  liave  been  cNjmmon. 

Many  freshmen  were  unaljle  to  take  Music  I,  a  course 
heretoiore  oik'U  to  them.  Philosophy  1  al)andoned  the  prac- 
tice ot  eacli  pj'ofessor  teaching  an  individual  section  and 
started  a  large  lecture  class.  In  the  sciences,  (lesi>ite  the 
opening  of  (jcrsteirzang  (Quadrangle,  undergraduates  must 
still  work  in  Ford  and  some  are  not  allowed  to  take  labs 
already  full. 

As  the  University  grows  the  pr-o))lem  of  large  classes 
will  intensify.  Hrantleis  will  soon  have  2000  uuilergradu- 
ates  and  ways  nujst  be  found  to  adjust  to  the  i)roblems 
that  this  will  create. 

Of  course,  the  lirst  answer  is  for  the  University  to 
hire  more  teachers.  Hut  it  takes  time  (an<l  money)  to  hire 
<juality  teachers.  This  alone,  however,  would  not  c«jm- 
l)letely  solve  the  problem  of  bigger  classes.  (Jeneral  Fduca- 
tion  classes  will  become  even  larger  and  the  more  basic 
and  popular  courses  in  all  departmenis  wouhl  also  gjow. 

These  larger  classes  create  a  more  im])ersonal  educa- 
tional atmosphere.  Professors  are  forced  to  use  ine.xpeii- 
eiiced  graduate  students  as  section  leaders  and  graders. 
Often,  these  giaduate  stu<lents  serve  as  the  forced  inter- 
mediaries l)etween  students  and  professors  who  are  unable 
to  read  th(^  papers  they  assign.  Professors  who  do  not  use 
graders  must  reduce  the  amount  of  written  work  required. 
0bvi<rusly,  no  one  benefits  fi-oin  this  situation. 

We  prop^)se  instead  the  goal  of  i)ersonalize(l  educa- 
tion. Individual  work  with  a  professor  imi)roves  a  stu- 
<len't  wiiting  ability,  sharpens  his  research  technicpie,  and 
provides  an  oppt>rtunity  for  him  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
what  professional  scholarship  involves. 

New  educational  methotls  should  be  adoi)ted  to  com- 
pensate for  larger  classes.  We  strongly  favor  the  adoption 
of  the  four  course  load.  Since  the  number  of  courses 
would  not  be  reduced  under  the  plan,  the  average  size  of 
classes  wouhl  immediately  decrease. 

Teachers  must  be  willing  to  make  advising  more  than 
the  card  signing  effort  that  it  now  re])resents. 

Some    foim  of  the   tutoring  system    as  practiced    in 

European  universities  and  such  American  schools  as  llaV- 

vard   and   Swarthmore  ought   to  be   adopted.   This   could 

involve  individual  instruction  with  directed  writings  and 
readings  chosen  by  the  student  and  the  tutor.  This  would 
simplify  the  current  maze  of  independent  rCvsearch  courses 
wliich  fill  the  catalogue.  If  the  ju'ogram  were  tried  on  an 
experimental  basis  with  honor  students,  the  increase  in 
teaching  load  could  be  kei)t  at  a  minimum. 

Research  must  begin  into  ways  of  combatting  the 
educational  impersonality  with  which  we  are  faced  It 
must  be  on  a  l)asis  of  cooj)eration  between  facility  and 
students.  The  Educational  Policies  Committee  is  now  form- 
ing student-faculty  committees  in  several  dei^artments  to 
organize  research  and  discussion  of  new  ideas.  If  enough 
students  volunteer  to  help  this  can  be  expaJided  to  all 
departnicjiLs, 


Fun  and  Games 


Trivia:  Pari  Owue 


Paul  Solman 


During  last  year,  and 
throughout  the  summer,  Cainp 
has  been  the  ra^e.  This  new 
sensibility,  with  its  grass  roots 
in  the  Oscar  Wilde  ei  al  Wel- 
tanschauung (get  it?),  has  bur- 
j.',eoned  forth  in  the  gioves  of 
Anieijcan  academe.  One  of  its 
primary  institutional  ofVshoots 
(some  will  insist  it  is  a  root) 
is  the  game,  Trivia.  M  a  n  y 
trace  it  to  l)roadeaster  Jean 
Shtphcrd  of  WOR  radio  in 
New  York.  Otlurs  have  fol- 
lowed it  hack  through  Pliny 
to  the  pre-Socratics.  In  any 
event,  Justice  readers  can  now 
kec^p  up  Willi  it  in  its  most 
c  u  1"  r  e  n  t  permutation  —  the 
Brandeis   TiJ\'ia   Swec^pstakes. 

Each  week  throujJ[hoiit  Iho 
semester  the  Justice  will  pub- 
lish an  inslcdlnunt  of  the 
game,  as  well  as  the  answers 
to  the  previous  week's  (lues- 
tions.  There  will  be  awarris  by 
sex  categories:  "masculine," 
"f  c  m  i  n  i  n  e,"  "n o  t-s o-m a  s c  u- 
line,"  and  "pretty  cute."  There 
will  be  priz(>s,  lout  tiny  will 
uiuioubtedly  be  as  trivial  as 
the  answers  that  will  secure 
them.  If  the  response  is  great 
enou;.'h  we  will  set  up  a  final 
round  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall, 
and  perhaps  field  a  team  to 
take  on  Trivia  Intercollegiate 
Campaign  By  Default,  Colum- 
bia  University. 

Answers  will  be  accepted  on 
anything.  Only  one  name  may 
apptar  on  an  entry.  Answers 
must  be  received  in  the  Jus- 
tice mailbox  in  the  mailroom 
no  lat(T  than  the  S;iturday 
prior    to    the    next    publication 


date.  Answers  whieh  are  post- 
marked  will  be  considered 
foolhardy. 


Name 
Class 
Sex    . 


4) 


5) 


1)   Name  one  regular  actor  in 
It's  a  Great  Life. 


2) 


Name  at  least  7  regular 
left  fii'lders  for  the  Brook- 
lyn Dodgers  from  1 950 
on.  An  extra  half  point 
will  be  awarded  for  each 
player  named  above  7.  An 
extia  half  point  will  be 
given  for  eaeh  correct 
player's  number  given 
above  4. 


6) 


no.    .. 

no.    .. 

no.    .. 

no.    .. 

no.    .. 

no.    .. 

no.    .. 

no.    .. 

no.    .. 
no.    .. 

7) 


8) 


3) 


What  was  the  exact  play- 
ing time  of  Elvis  Presley's 
Ail  Shook  II p?  Those  v/ho 
Co/no  wilhin  five  seconds 
will  hv  given  half  a  point. 
IlittJog  It  en  th«>  no.se  de- 
serves 2  points,  Init  we're 
only  giving  a  point  and  a 
half. 
min.,    sec. 


9) 


10) 


Name  a  movie  in  which 
Frederick  March  played 
opposite  Gary  Cooper. 

For  what  label  did  Jan 
and  Arnie  record  Jennie 
Lee?  An  extra  half  point 
will  be  awarded  thos*-  who 
can  remt«mber  the  color 
of  the  label. 

Liibel     

Color   

Name  three  top  pitchers 
for  the  1950  Phillic-  "Whiz 
Kids'  and  name  the  teams 
they  finished  their  cari  «rs 
with  or  are  now  playing 
for.  All  parts  ol  this  ques- 
tion must  be  correct  in  or- 
der  to   receive  any   credit. 

,    team    

,    team    

,    team    

Who  played  "Millie"  in 
the  TV  version  of  Meet 
Millie?     

■  •  • 

How    old    is   Dmitri    'J'iom- 

kin  ?         Felula    Clark? 

Morey    Amh^lerdam?    * 

Clarence  Berger?  .  ] 
Corky  D-vlin?  Half  a 

point  for  each  answer  cor- 
rect  within  2  years. 

At  what  college  did  Bob 
Davies   play    basketball? 

And  finally,  in  oider  to 
get  a  sizeable  number  i.ito 
the  scoring  column.  >•  iiat 
was  the  natne  of  Buster 
Brown's  dog? 


The   deadline   is    this   Satur- 
day. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Towii-(^<>wii 

This  year  we  hope  to  im- 
prove Brandeis-Waltham  rela- 
tions by  establishing  a  tutor- 
ing project  at  Waltharn  High 
School.  Mr.  Gallagher,  the 
princi))al,  is  anxious  to  have 
his  students  receive  instruc- 
tion, and  has  invited  us  to  use 
s  c  h  o  o  1  classrooms  after  tlie 
regular  day  sessions  have 
ended. 

The  need  for  such  a  tutoring 
project  is  rather  self-evident. 
Brandeis  currt  ntly  does  have 
many  Waltham  p  r  o  g  r  a  m  s: 
Walt  ham  science  clas.ses  use 
our  computer,  a  few  excep- 
tional students  attend  our 
classes,  and  Brandeis  faculty 
advise  the  Waltham  Higli 
School  history  department, 
work  with  retarded  children, 
and  even  \'isit  as  guest  artists. 
Yet  one  trip  to  Du.ikin'  Do- 
nuts  tells  you  wliat  a  gap 
exists  between  the  two  com- 
munities. Serious  cases  of  vio- 
lence have  been  all  tt)o  fre- 
quent —  and  they  continue. 
Security  was  shot  at  eaily  this 
summer  from  a  passing  car! 
This  year  permanent  Biandeis 
security  has  Ix^en  doubled 
(many  security  personnel  in 
the  pa.st  worked  part-time). 
The  tutoring  project  will  not 
deal  directly  with  these  van- 
dals. It  has  been  e.4ablished 
that  the  Waltham  boys  on 
campus  are  mostly  under  16 
and  our  real  vandalism  prob- 
lem comes  from  boys  who 
drive  here  from  a  wide  sur- 
rounding area.  It  is  also  not 
true  that,  "Waltham  has  the 
nations  second  highest  juve- 
nile deiinquoncy  rate."  Actu- 
ally it  is  the  lower  third.  Plac- 
id Newton  has  a  higher  rate. 

What  our  program  will  do 
is  establish  expanding  person- 
al communication  between 
members  of  the  two  commu- 
nities. With  tutoring  as  our 
starting  point,  we  hope  to  ex- 
pand the  program  with  ath- 
letic   activities,    discussion 


groups,  art  and  drama  work- 
shops, etc.  Mr.  Olin,  Athletic 
Director,  has  suggested  using 
the  gym's  facilities  in  our  rec- 
reational program.  Mr.  Kane, 
A.Ksistant  to  the  President,  has 
suggested  a  tutor-tutec  meal 
in  the  dining  halls.  Also,  we 
are  coordinating  our  activities 
with  those  Brandeis  students 
already  woiking  at  the  Wal- 
tham Boys'  Club.  But  what  we 
need  most  are  tutors;  N.S  M. 
trained  tutors  are,  of  course, 
most  valuable. 

Dennis  Brunn,  President  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Group,  has 
given  us  his  support:  "During 
three  years  of  participating  in 
N.S.M.  tutorial  and  recreation- 
al progiams  in  Roxbury,  I  have 
.-em  many  Eiaiuicis  slucienls 
develop  an  awareness  a  ad  re- 
.spectful  understanding  for  dif- 
ferences of  race,  economic 
class,  and  cuJtiues.  Any  cf- 
iorls  to  face  Waltham  with 
equal  awareness  and  under- 
standing deserve  our  support 
and  participation."  It's  just  a 
short  bus  ride  to  Waltham 
High;  we  plan  one  hour  ses- 
sions at  the  scliool.  I  hope  that 
many  oi  yuu  will  sign  the 
available  tutor  lists  in  the  din- 
ing halls. 

John   Michelman    '6G 


tion,  and  student  leaders.  The 
support  of  the  ^student  Council 
was  gained.  Forms  were  dis- 
tributed to  faculty  and  .stura  nts 
and  collected  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  CIC  members.  A  struc- 
ture of  evaluation  and  edition 
was  set  up  lor  work  over  tiic 
summer  —  a  structure  \\hi;h 
moved  smoothly  to  the  <  nd  of 
publishing  the  Ciitiquo  duiing 
Orientation  19(>5.  But  the  Cri- 
tique cannot  be  published  be- 
cause the  response  irom  both 
students  and  laeulty  was  insuf- 
fjcient.  Total  response  fjom 
students  and  faculty  was  ap- 
proximately one-third:  the  ra- 
tio of  re.rponse  to  enrojlmenl  in 
paitieiilar  classes  ranged   from 

15'^;  to  25';; . 

The  tragedy  of  the  failure  of 
the  Critique  (insofar  as  the  re- 
sult V. as  a  failure)  is  tii.it  in 
form  it  was  an  institution  v.  liich 
could  have  broa<iened  the  \ria- 


loi 


;ue    between    1  a  c  u  1  t  v.   stu- 


Coiirsr  (]riti<|iJo 

To  the  Brandeis  Community: 

"The  Critique  of  Teachers 
and  Courses,  "  a  project  of  the 
Committee  foi  an  Ideal  Cam- 
pus, will  not  be  published.  It 
will  not  be  published  because 
of  the  limited  response  of  the 
student  body,  because  the  pro- 
portion of  responses  per  class 
to  students  enrolled  in  class  is 
prohibitive  of  respon.sible  and 
authoritative  statement. 

The  Criti(jue  was  designed  to 
"inform  students,  faculty,  and 
administration  about  student 
opinion  on  courses";  it  would 
contain  course  information 
from  teachers  presently  un- 
available to  students.  Planning 
for  the  Critique  was  begun 
early  in  the  1965  spring  semes- 
ter and  its  benefits  and  disad- 
vantages, problems  of  publica- 
tion and  sponsorship  were 
discussed  thoroughly  by  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  CIC. 
Advice  and  opinion  were  so- 
lictcd  from  faculty,  administra- 


d<  nts,  and  a(iiiiinistrati<Mi.  a 
trialogue  which  at  tiie  piesent 
time  is  all  too  lacking  in  sub- 
stance and  meaning.  Perliaps 
the  Criticjue  was  too  strurtured 
for  the  small  Brandeis  commu- 
nity and  other  forms  are 
needed  —  iniormal  discosMons 
betwe*  n  students  and  laeulty 
committees,  consultation  oi  siu- 
dei:ts  on  tenure  decisions,  an 
unpublished  siuvey  of  student 
opinion.  Or  perhaps  the  natuial 
indolence  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
niunity  will  prevent  a  broaticn- 
ing  of  the  trialogue  on  this 
most  inipoitant  of  subjects;  aod 
Bs  long  as  students  get  their 
credits  and  faculty  theii  salar- 
ies, neithei-  will  make  .'m  eflort 
to  tell  the  other  what  the  whole 
business  is  about  and  how 
much  it  is  worth. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  CIC's 
Critique  project  was  not  worth- 
less. The  consensual  summ.'ries 
of  the  polls  for  individual 
courses  are  being  sent  to  indi- 
vidual faculty  members.  Simi- 
lar projects  in  the  future  will, 
I  hope,  receive  greater  support; 
and,  in  general,  greater  con- 
sideration may  be  given  to  the 
value  of  courses  at  Brandeis 

In  an  era  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  all  too  frequently  a 
rat  on  a  treadmill,  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  Brandeis  V^ecome  a 
place    of   the    keepers    and    the 


kept. 


Sincerely  yours, 
Roger  (lottlieb. 

Chairman  of  "Critique  of 
Courses"  project  Steering 
C<'mmi11e(\  Coniu.itttee 
lor  an  Ideal  Campus. 


The  Justice 
Notes . . . 


October  15-16  have  been 
designated  as  International 
Days  of  protest  by  the  National 
Coordinating  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Viet  Nam. 

In  this  area  educational  pro- 
test activities  are  slated  on  the 
individual  campuses  on  Fri- 
day. October  15.  On  the  next 
day.  a  march  will  be  held 
through  Boston  to  the  Com- 
mons, where  speeches  con- 
cerning the  Viet  Nam  war  will 
be  heard. 

On  Thursday  night,  October 
7.  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Golding 
Auditorium,  an  open  meeting 
will  be  held  to  form  the  Bran- 
deis group.  Interested  students 
should    attend    to    give    active 

leader.ship  and  support.   .   .   . 

•  ♦  ♦ 

B'nai  B'rith  Ilillel  Founda- 
tion sent  a  delegation  of  Bran- 
deis students  to  the  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry  on  September  19. 
The  five-day  vigil  was  organ- 
ized by  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  to  protest  the  treat- 
ment of  Jewish  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Speakers  drawn  from  gov- 
ernmental, religious,  and  edu- 
cational agencies  agreed  that 
the  danger  to  Russian  Jews  is 
cultural  and  spiritual.  Dean 
Moran  of  the  (ieorgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Foreign 
Service  emphasized  that  Jew- 
ish people  in  the  USSit  are 
denied  pride  and  honor.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  sent  the  partici- 
pants a  telegram  vowing  his 
support  for  "all  men  every- 
where who,  through  vigilance, 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  all 
mankind."  .  .  . 

•  *  • 

Meles.se  Ayalew,  a  W  i  e  n 
student  from  Ethiopia,  has 
been  a.sked  by  his  government 
to  return  home  or  face  can- 
cclltlion  of  his  passport.  Mr. 
Aycdew,  '66.  is  editor  of  Chal- 
lenge: Journal  of  the  Kthiopian 
Students  Association  in  North 
America  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  ESANA, 
the  Ethiopian  Students  Asso- 
ciation in  North  America. 

On  June  24.  1965.  ESANA 
issued  a  statement  supporting 
the  resignation  of  Amba.ssador 
Birhanu  Dinke.  the  Ethiopian 
envoy  to  this  country  as  "a 
timely  public  protest  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  freH?dom- 
loving  peoples."  A  letter  dated 
July  12  was  addressed  by  the 
Ethiopian  government  to  the 
Executive  Council  stated  that 
its  members  were  "ordered  to 
return  to  Ethiopia  within  one 
montli"  or  your  passport(s) 
will  be  cancelled  immedi- 
ately" ,     ^ 

This  letter  was  the  la.st  com- 
munication between  the  Ethio- 
pian government  and  the 
Executive  Council.  By  the  end 
of  the  allotted  month  the  stu- 
dents had  not  returned  to 
Ethiopia,  The  government, 
however,  has  not  cancelled 
their  passports. 

•  •  • 

The  Student  Council  ap- 
proved preliminary  plans  of 
the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee to  hold  a  major  con- 
ference on  higher  education  at 
BriMideis. 

The  day-long  conference 
will  feature  seminars  led  by 
Brandeis  faculty,  an  afternoon 
pitnel  discussion,  and  a  ban- 
quet with  guest  speaker  that 
evening.  Some  150  students 
from  15  to  20  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  East  will  be 
invited  to  participate. 

Elliot  Evan.s,  '6(i,  EPC  Chair- 
man, named  Kent  Lawrence, 
•'as  head  of  the  conference 
committee." 

0  *  * 

The  campus  dining  halls  will 
indeed  ofi'er  hamburger  plates 
stai  ling  Sunday.  October  9.  Di- 
rector of  Dining  Services  Nor- 
man R.  Grinun  said  that  tho.se 
planning  to  eat  hamburgers 
should  notify  the  checker  the 
preceding  evening.  The  "Ham- 
burger Plan"  is  being  instituted 
for  a  two- week  trial  period; 
Mr  Grinun  is  not  sure  it  will  be 
workable"  for  his  stall. 


SCOPE  Registers  Successes  in  South; 
Civil  Rights  Group  Campaigns  in  Boston 

Ky  MARTIN  PERNICK 

This  summer,  over  30  Brandeis  students  took  part  in  gfrassroots  civil  rights  action.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  the 

Boston  area  through  the  Brandeis  Civil  Rights  Group  and  in  the  south  by  SCOPE,  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 

Conference  summer  project. 

The  Brandeis  SCOPE  project  was  a  program  of  political  and  commimity  organization,  and  voter  registration. 

Al)out  fifteen  Brandeis  st/udents  sf)ent  the  summer  working  in  three  counties  of  South  Carolina:  Calhoun,  Kershaw 

and  Richland,  which  included  the  city  of  Columbia. 

Among   the   concrete  accom-.|i 

plishments  of  the  SCOPE  proj-   opportunities  available  to  them,   ton's   Northern  Student   Move-   tian    Center    in    Roxbury.    On 

local    children 


ect  were  the  registration  of 
some  3000  voters,  the  integra- 
tion of  two  laundromats  and  a 
theater,     the     formation    of     a 

boy's  club,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  group  of  local  people 
to  continue  voter  registration 
work  during  the  winter.  The 
major  accomplishment  of  the 
group,  though,  accrording  to 
Bill  Kornrich,  '67,  a  SCOPE 
leader,  was  in  the  personal  con- 
tact made  with  tlie  people  of 
the  three  counties. 

SCOPE'S  main  problem,  ac- 
cording to  Kornrich,  was  the 
people's  ignorance  of  even  the 
most  basic  facts  of  government. 
There  were  several  instances  of 
rural  Negroes  who  had  never 
heard  of  President  Johnson. 
One  of  the  project's  main  goals 
was  to  teach  local  residents  the 


in  terms  of  voting,  federal  laws,    ment)    had    many   of   the   same    Savin 
local  health  and  housing  codes,   objectives  and  problems  as  did    were 
While    much    of    the    SCOPE 


work  was  necessarily  short- 
range,  the  boys'  club  and  the  lo- 
cal organizations  the  group  set 
up  are  expected  to  be  perma- 
nent. SCOPE  is  maintaining 
contact  with  these  organizations 
and  some  members  are  planning 
to  return  to  South  Carolina  over 
the  winter  rcnress.  Next  sum- 
mer, the  group  again  plans  to 
send  students  to  South  Carolina 
to  continue  work.  Kornrich 
ventured  a  prc^diction  that  if 
half  of  the  unregistered  Ne- 
groes in  the  stale  could  be  per- 
suaded to  vote.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  could  be  defeated  in 
his  bid  for  re-election  in  196G. 
The  Roxbury  project  of  the 
Brandeis  Civil  Rights  Group 
(formerly    afli bated    with    Bos- 


St.,    the 

guided  in  constructing 
SCOPE  in  the  South.  Special  their  own  playground  in  an 
emphasis  was  put  on  education  empty  lot.  The  playground  was 
anci  on   community    action  and    then    incorporated    into    a    pre- 


awareness.  The  Roxbury  proj- 
ect was  atso  more  long-term  in 
nature  than  was  the  SCOPE 
work.  Almost  all  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Civil  Rights  Group 
will  continue  through  the  win- 
ter in  one  form  or  another. 

One  of  the  main  tasks  under- 
taken by  the  group  was  a  voter 
registration  clrive  in  Roxbury, 
Boston's  Negro  ghetto.  This 
campaign  is  still  underway  as 
a  part  of  the  group's  direct  ac- 
tion program.  Other  parts  of 
the  project  included  a  day 
camp,  nursery  school,  Project 
lleadslart  class,  and  a  tutoring 
program.  The.se  activities  were 
set   up  at  the  Blue  Hill   Chri.s- 


school,     which      will     continue 
throughout  the  winter. 

The  Civil  Rights  Group  was 
also  active  in  tlie  planning  and 
execution  of  "Operation  Exo- 
dus," the  program  under  which 
Negro  parents  are  sending  their 
children  out  of  the  ghetto  to 
predominantly  white 
an  attempt  tc>  end 
segregation. 

Like  SCOPE,  the  main  ac- 
complishments of  the  Roxbury 
project  wi-re  intangible.  In  the 
words  of  Ellen  Rayfil,  "GG.  a 
worker  at  the  Savin  St.  play- 
ground-school, "A  conuiuuiily 
concept  lias  been  formed  on  a 
block  bv  block  level." 


.schools  in 
de    facto 


Heads  tart  Aids  Deprived  Children 


-Barbara  Freed- 


The  North  End  of  Boston  is  a  taste  of  Italy  in  the  midst  of  one  of  America's  oldest  cities.  Fruit  stalls,  bakeries, 
butcher  shops,  and  clothing  stores  line  Salem  Street,  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district.  Sh()[)  windows  (lisi)Iay  .signs 
telling  of  the  coming  festivities  for  an  Italian  patron  saint. Housewives  bargain  with  the  merchants  in  Italian.  I  worked 
last  summer  in  this  crowded  and  colorful  area  for  Operation  Headstart.  The  meeting  place  for  our  group  was  a 
settlement  house  which  had  been  established  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  center  for  community  activities  To  this 
building  came  thirty  pre-nursery  and  pre-kindergarten  age  children  five  days  a  week  for  two  months. 

Part  of  Poverty  Program       ^ _^ 

Operation   Headstart  was  set 


up  under  President  John.son's 
War  on  Poverty  program.  Its 
purpose  was  to  firepare  for 
school  youngsters  wlio  come 
from  low  income  homes  where 
there    is    cultural    deprivation 


er,    a    teacher's   aide,    and    two  ilies,  employed  by  the  state  of  .same  group  as  their  friends.     I 

Youth   Corps   girls.   'The    teach-  Massachusetts.    Their  job  with  think    even    more    could    have 

er's  aides  were  women  from  the  Headstart  was  one  of  many  pos-  been  accomplished  without  the 

neighborhood.  Neither  had  any  sibilities.  Two  of  the  four  were  Youth  Cori)s. 

experience  as  nursery  teachers,  prospective    high    school    drop- 

They  were  given  a  week  of  pre-  outs,    and    the    other    twi),    low 


telligence   neces^sary    for   work- 
ing   with    young    children.   The 


The  summer  purpose  was  to  in-  paratory  lectures  on  child  psy-  achievers.  All  lacked  the  in- 
troduce these  children  to  ele-  chology.  However,  one  had  four 
mentary  reading  skills,  num-  children  and  the  other,  five, 
hers,  and  to  the  cultural  activ-  certainly  adequate  training, 
ities  of  the  community.  Puzzles.  The  neighhorhood  aides  were 
children's  t:)ooks,  and  cduca-  both  college  graduates.  One 
tional  toys  were  pmvided,  as  was  planning  to  go  on  to  social 
well  as  money  for  trips  to  zoos,  work  school.   They  worked  di- 


I  began  my  work  with  Head- 
start  expeeting  to  (ind  the  chil- 
dren culturally  deprived,  with- 
drawn, and  disinterested.  In- 
stead, I  found  a  lively  group  of 


museums,  and  other  sites  in  the 
community. 

On  the  local  level,  I  think  the 
program  was  organized  very 
well.  We  had  two  professional 
nursery    sch(K>l    teachers,    two 


rectly  with  the  parents — oruan-  they  likcni  best.  They  fondled 
izing  meetings,  giving  advice  them  and  exempttvi  them  from 
about  mcKiical  care,  and  hear-  the  rules  of  the  school.  This 
ing  the  children's  problems.  In  made  others  very  jealous.  Also, 
.some  ca.ses,  they  brought  sev-  in  our  program  the  entire  group 
eral  children  to  and  from  sch(X>l  of  children  was  divided  into 
teachers'  aides,  two  neighbor-  each  day.  Theirs  was  one  of  the  two  groups  as  a  means  of  .sep- 
hood  aides,  and  four  Mas.sachu-    mo.st  important  positions.  arating    clo.se    friends   and    sib- 

setts  Youth  Corps  girls.  We  di-  Youth  Corns  Girls  Useless  ^'"f**  P'*"  ^^^  designed  to 
vided  the  youngsters  into  two  ^**"***  ^'*'^''  ^""'*  i'seie.ss  ^^^^^  ^,^^  youngsters  mc.re  in- 
groups  of  fifteen  each.  There-  I  think  that  the  Youth  Corps  dependent.  The  Youth  Corps 
fore,  there  were  always  four  girls  were  totally  u.sele.ss.  These  girls  constantly  taunted  chil- 
adults  with  the  group — a  teach-    were  girls  of  low  income  fam-   dren    about    not    being    in    the 


primary     rule     for     a     nursery  young.sters   who  enjoyed  doing 

school  teacher  is  to  play  no  fa-  puzzles  and  listening  to  stories, 

vorites     with     the     youngsters,  who    parlicipatetl    willingly    in 

However,    these    girls    immedi-  group  activities,  and  who  were 

ately  cho.se  the  children   whom  very  interested  in  each  project 


in  which  they  were  involved. 
Many  of  the  children  had 
gaine-d  reading  readiness  and  a 
^rasp  of  numbers  from  older 
hrotliers  and  sisters.  At  hon^e, 
they  had  attractive  and  educa- 
tional toys,  similar  to  tho.se  at 
.school. 

Rich   Culture 

I   think    that    the    lack  of  the 

classic     syrup''ims     of     povi'rty 

(Cayithiuod  ov  Page  7) 


Freshman  Impressions 


Seduced  and  Abandoned 


Lynne  Hotkins 


Instant  Liberalism: 
Packaged  Polilics 


Yes,  folks!  Welcome  to  Camp* 
Brandeis — the  land  of  smiling 
faces,  sunshine,  and  well-fed 
undergraduates.  Isn't  that  what 
they  .said  it  would  Ix?  like,  at 
your  teas  back  home,  avant  le 
deluge?  Why,  Freshman  Orien- 


too  much  time  away  from  your 
studies? 

Suddenly  you  are  by  your- 
self, facing  the  Great  Unknown 
without  the  aid  and  abetment 
of  kith  and  kin.    But,  where  are 


By  BARBARA  APPKL         * ™ ^ 

We   are   living   in   an    age    of    ^'.'.^    p«•t^sident's  ability   to  .solve 
"mechanized"    or    "instant    lib 


tat  ion  is  one  great  big,  rollick-    those  1200  upperclassmen,  your 
ing.  happy-go-lucky  party,  with   residence  counselors  and   your 


t( 


1200  upperclassmen  just  dying 
to  take  you,  yes  you,  Jon  Q. 
Freshman  (you're  at  Brandeis, 
remember?)  by  the  hand  and 
lead  you  efTortlc.ssly  up  the 
g(jlden  path  to  Learning  and 
Culture. 

But  wait!  Is  that  the  way 
things  really  were  after  your 
mother  told  you  for  the  387th 
time  to  stay  out  of  dorm  rooms 
belonging  to  members  of  the 
opposite  sex,  warned  you  about 
drinking  and  cutting,  and 
stufTed  (JOO  stamped,  addressed 
envelopes  in  your  pinafore 
pocket  so  you  would  be  able  to 
drop  her  a  line  every  morning, 
noon  and  night  without  taking 


Big  Brother  now?  You  don't 
nct^d  them,  you  tell  your.self. 
tunneling  your  hysteria  into 
one  minor  twitch  that  wracks 
you  rentire  IxKiy  every  time 
you  look  at  your  "orientation 
week"  (?)  schedule.  After  all, 
it's  your  roommate,  the  guy 
who  was  in  front  of  you  on  the 
linen  line,  and  your  neighbor's 
niece  in  the  next  dorm  who  arc 
disoriented — you're  not. 

Disoriented  Freshmen  are 
like  Tourists;  just  as  the  other 
camera  -  laden,  loud  -  mouthed 
and  .shirted  American  in  l<]urope 
is  a  Touri.st,  .so  is  the  other 
spanking    clean,    l'.'»rn  -  ! 'mmed 

(Continued  on  Pa^e  1) 


oral  ism."  "Instant  liberalism" 
involves  a  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  it.self;  it  says  that  it  rec- 
ognizes the  needs  ot  the  Amer- 
ican peo-ple,  and  fulfills  them 
faster  and  more  efficiently  than 
ever  before  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory. However,  expediency  is 
not  the  i.ssue;  the  lack  of  in- 
volvement is.  With  "instant  lib 


all  domestic  issues  l)y  "instant 
legislation."  No  one  ever  men- 
tions the  Republic. in  p.uly.  ex- 
cepting perhaps  to  estuiiate 
John  Linds.iy's  chances  in  New 
York.  The  c»nly  gocKl  point  in 
[)olitical  di.scussion  now  clistin- 
gu'v>Iies  John.son  liberals  from 
liberals  of   the    intelligentsia. 

John.son      liberals     are     im- 
pre.s.si'd   by  his  ii.iternal   image; 


era  I  ism,"    just   as 


with    instant    ^'^t-y  hesitate  to   seriously   con- 


mashed  potatoes,  there  is  no 
pride  of  accomplishment,  and 
no  conception  of  the  value  of 
the  finished  product.  Recipi- 
ents can  feel  only  vague  grati- 
tude, while  passively  accepting 
its  fruits. 

Political  discu.ssion  is  now 
redefined  as  "Johnson  is  go<»d 
domestically."  accompanied  by 
an  echoing  "but  his  foreign  jiol- 
icy  stinks."  I.ssues  have  mys- 
teriously vanished  f  r  o  m  the 
American  scene  as  a  result  of 


sider  the  Viet  Nam  problem, 
preferring  instead  to  dwell  on 
the  less  pi'rturbing  domestic  is- 
sues. They  treat  governmental 
policy  with  extreme  caution; 
one  slip  might  jam  the  steam- 
roll  inu  legislative  m  a  c  h  i  n  e, 
which  is  all  imfiortant  in  [iro- 
ducing  the  bills  which  enable 
Johnson  supporters  to  sport  the 
baclKe  of  liberalism. 

However,  real  liberals  are  be- 
comin  ',    rl  '     M      I       '^I'stant 

(Continued  on  i'ayc  7> 
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L  A.  Riots 

Burning  Ghetto 

By  PAUL  WASSERMAN 

1  found  myself  in  the  fortunate  jwsition  of  arriving  in 
Los  Angeles  just  as  the  riots  in  Watts  were  breal<inK  out. 
I  (Icubt  wiiether  my  presence  there  at  all  qualifies  me  to 
81>eak  authoritatively  about  the  riots,  sheltered  from  them 
as  1  was  by  the  security  of  S-unset  Strip.  Nevertheless, 
anyone  in  Los  Anjreles  at  the  time  was  bound  to  be  caught 

up    in    the   emotions   generated  •, 

by  the  nuts,  iind  this  article  is'V]      ,  ,    ,,,.    ,  .  ""     : 

essentiiiUy  based  on  my  own  ^*^'"^a-  what  is  especially  jnter- 
reaetions  to  both  the  riots  and  f^^^"*?  about  the  Beats  is  that 
the  white  community's  attitude  ,^  turned  to  Negro  kicks  in 
towards  them  "^^*r  search  for  ecstasy. 


Politics  off  Poverty 


Hitting  the  Line  in  Washington 


Bert  Foer 


Little  purpose  would  be 
served  by  enumerating  the  spe- 
cifics of  polite  brutality,  white 
hostility,  or  the  economic  de- 
privation of  Watts.  While  these 
specifics  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  Negroes  in  Watts 
whose  lives  they  aflect,  they 
are  of  only  secondary  interest 
to  the  white  trying  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the 
Watts    uprising.     The    riots   oc- 


But  the  Beats  are  not  the 
only  group  which  fails  to  find 
fulfillment  in  white  society, 
and  Negro  kicks  are  by  no 
means  the  only  way  in 
which  whites  try  to  fill  this 
voi  d.  The  businessman  vain- 
ly seeking  satisfaction  on  the 
golf  course  is  looking  for  the 
same  thing  as  the  beatnik 
vainly  seeking  nirvana  with 
a  needle. 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 


curred,  and  the   fact   that   they        •—  .■•-"..  iw  o«^  i..c.i  mi: 

ocurred  is  proof  that  conditions  average  Negro  understands  all 

in    Watts    were    sufTicient    to  ^^^^-    ^  do  think,  however,  that 

cause    them.     It    is    undeniable  ^^  senses  that  the  white  world 

that  Watts,  or  any  other  Negro  ^^  ^  drag,  and   knows  that   he 

ghetto,    laces    problems   sufTi-  tJoesn'l    want    to    be    like    the 

eiently     oppressive     to     induce  white  man.   Coming  from  white 

rioting.     Yet    the    white   estab-  society,  I  must  understand  this 

lishmenl   in   Los   Angeles  went  t)<^fore  I  can  feel  it.    The  Negro 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Bert  Foer  is  a  senior  politics  major  at  Brandeis.  He  was  involved  in  Coiu 
gressional  liaison  work  jor  the  Poverty  Program  last  summer. 

Connoisseurs  of  the  bureaucratic  dialect,  when  put  to  the  test,  are  frequently  cao. 
able  of  identifying  a  government  department,  office,  or  bureau  simply  from  the  tyi)es 
of  words  spoken  there.  One  of  the  easiest  bureaucratic  phrases  to  trace  down  is  **politi- 
cal  football,"  a  term  that  has  been  associated  with  the  war  on  poverty  since  the  first 
day  this  teetering  step  on  the  way  to  a  '*Great  Society"  was  contemplated.  The  grating 
cheer  of  "Political  football"  has  been  raised  again  and  again  by  the  opposition,  and 

like  the  legendary  Harvard  lo-4. 

comotive    ("Repel   them,    repel    plicated  by  the  fact  that  each   duction  in  his  state  will  mean 


them,  cause  them  to  relinquish   applicant  lias  a  number  of  elect 
ed   representatives,   who   are 


out  of  its  way  to  avoid  facing 
this  fact. 

Riots  As  Rebellion 

The    riots    were,    as    James 


can    feel    it    before    he    under- 
stands it. 

Integration  and  Sacrifice 

The  Negro,  precisely  because 


Farmer  concluded  aft(>r  touring  ^^  ^as  not  been  incorporated 
Watts,  not  simply  riots,  but  a  '"^^^  the  while  society,  has  not 
rebellion  against  the  white  lost  his  ability  to  burn.  And  it 
community.  This,  however,  was  Js  this,  I  think,  which  scares  the 
not  the  story  one  got  from  the  white  community  more  than 
press,  or  from  the  IVIayor,  or  anything  else  about  the  Negro, 
from  the  Chief  of  Police.  While  Until  very  recently  the  Negro 
white  America  is  willing  to  ac-  community  was  completely  out- 
cept  a  certain  amount  of  guilt  s'de  of  while  society  with  its 
with  respect  to  the  Negro,  it  is  benefits  and  drawbacks.  The 
not  willing  to  accept  guilt  for  white  regarded  the  Negro  as 
having  fostered  conditions  something  totally  diflerenl 
which  justify  rebellion  against  from  himself.  In  the  last  few 
it.  years,  mainly  because  of  pres- 

sure from  the  Negro  commu- 
nity, the  while  world  has  come 
to  realize  that  it  must,  to  some 
extent,  grant  the  Negro  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  of 
white  society.  Along  with  this 
has  come  the  recognition,  at 
least  among  liberal  whites,  that 
perhaps  the  Negro  is  not  to- 
tally different  from  whiles.  In 
other  words,  as  the  Negro  be- 
comes integrated  into  the  white 
world,  he  will  lose  all  those 
things  which  differentiated  him 


the  ball")  it  has  chugged  Joud 
er  and  louder,  theatening  even 
now  to  fall  on  the  heads  of 
Coach  Johnson  and  Quarter- 
back Shriver  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  300-pound  center  line- 
backer. 

What  follows  is  a  sort  of  rule- 
book  for  scoring  (taken  in  two 
senses)  the  President's  War  on 
Poverty.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
analyze  the  benefits  that  are  or 
are  not  accruing  to  the  poor 
and  to  society;  instead,  it  is  an 
outfine  of  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  politics  sneaks  its  nose 
under  the  tent  of  public  admin- 
istration, together  with  the 
standards  against  which  this  in- 
jection of  politics  might  be 
judged. 


quite  ready  to  intercede  on 
their  constituent's  behalf  by 
expressing    their    own    interest 


a  large  reduction  in  next  year's 
allocations  for  the  whole  pro- 
gram. What's  more,  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  have  the  "ob- 
structionist"   administrator    re- 


in   the    application.    Thus,    we   moved  from  his  job.  The  result, 


MM  -  J  -    -        ^ 

corne  down  to  the  fact  that  each 
decision  of  an  administrator  is 
going  to  be  political.  Somebody 
will  benefit  and  somebody  will 
be  injured.  So,  the  administra- 
tor must  look  beyond  the  fac- 
tors of  objective  qualifications. 


of  course,  is  that  only  one  state 
is  receiving  allocations  for  this 
program  at  the  same  level  as 
last  year.  Further  examples 
could  be  provided,  but  the  re- 
sult is  always  the  same;  the 
politicians     benefit     while     the 


especially  when  (as  in  the  war   poor  stay  always  with  us.  This, 


on  poverty)  there  is  a  superflu- 
ity of  qualified  applicants.  He 
must  look  to  politics. 

The  first  factor  that  the  ad- 
ministrator will  be  aware  of  is 
our  two  party  system.  This  is 
especially  true  not  because  the 
administrator  is  a  political 
hack,  which  in  fact  he  is  not, 
but  because  the  opposition  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  the 
very  idea  oi  a  war  on  poverty 
compels  him  to  accept  a  friend 


Unwilling  to  view  itself 
and  its  society  in  this  light, 
the  white  community  must 
see  Watts,  not  as  a  riot  di- 
rectly resulting  from  condi- 
tions in  Watts,  but  as  the 
action  of  "irresponsible  ele- 
ments in  the  Negro  commu- 
nity, hoodlums  who  rioted 
blindly  against  everything  in 
sight  and  who  used  anti- 
white  slogans  merely  as  a 
cover-up  for  their  anti-social 

instincts."  e-  ,,...^..  ^....-... v..i.„i^vi  u 

A  common  example  offered  i^'om  whites  except  his  color 
of  the  directionless  nature  of  Thus,  with  integration,  the 
the  rioting  was  the  burning  of  Negro  would  lose,  among  other 
Negro  businesses.  However,  t'^ing^,  his  ability  to  burn.  Once 
these  businesses  were  burned  ^^is  has  happened  the  while 
by  mistake.  No  Negro  store  "i^"  would  no  longer  have  to 
clearly  labelled  as  such  or  ft'ar  that  mysterious  something 
known  as  such  was  burned,  and  at)Out  Negroes  which  conjured 
there  were  numerous  instances  "P  vague  images  of  drums  beat- 
when  the  rioters,  realizing  that  J"K  '"  savage  Africa.  The  Ne- 
th<'y  had  mistakenly  set  a  Ne-  Kro,  then,  must  become  a  white 
gro  ston^  on  fire,  hurried  back  '"  order  to  be  accepted.  Put  a 
to  put  out  the  fire.  This  was  not  while  liberal  alone  on  a  sub- 
blind  viohnee,  but  violence  W'*y  with  three  clean-cut  Ne- 
with  a  distinct  pattern  and  a  *?r()es  in  business  suits  with 
distinct  target.  briefcases    and    he    will    over- 

••Ri.rn    R.hv    R..r«"  ^^"^^   ^'^    uncomforlabilily    by 

Burn,  Baby,  Burn  convincing    himself    that    they 

One  could  do  a  fascinating  look  decent,  respectable,  and 
study  of  the  press  coverage  of  hardly  Negro  at  all.  He  will 
the  entire  aflair.  I  have  men-  probably  ride  all  the  way  to  the 
tioned  some  of  the  major  mi.s-  Bronx  congratulating  himself 
representations  which  appeared  for  his  open-mindedness.  Put 
in  the  press,  but  there  is  one  the  same  guy  in  the  .same  sub- 
more  which  I  consider  funda-  way  with  three  Negro  hipsters 
mental.  The  slogan  of  the  riot-  with  sunglasses  and  the  odds 
U;rs   was    "burn,    baby,    burn."   are  that  he'll  get  out  at  the  first 

stop. 

The  Negro,  then,  is  asked 
to  pay  a  price  for  overcom- 
ing his  economic  misery.  It 
is  a  price  that  the  white  has 
already  paid.  The  white 
world  can  now  accept  the  Ne- 
gro, can  let  him  work  in  its 
defense  plants,  sit  next  to  its 
children  in  school  and  learn 


««?!          ^""'"^    further,    It    is  foe  polarization.  N  a  t  u  rally 

ZofTni    L'"^^^'"'^   '"   ^'""f  ^'"^"^^'  i^    ^^   i'   committed   to 

hnes  how   the  war  on  poverty  the    war    on    poverty,    he    will 

works.    In   the   first   place,   the  think    twice    about    helping    a 

reL7.^r'fl^''/r"^^"^^"  Congressman   whom   he^knows 

S[^«^i  If     I  l^^^'^^    ^'"''^^''^JT'  ^«"Jd   abolish   the  entire  anti- 

S^rLni\v.'rLl'^  ^  P«^^^^>'  campaign  if  he  had  the 

oargenl  Shriver  s  Ofhce  of  Eco-  opportunity 

nomic   Opportunity.   Each    sep-  Another  factor  that  immedi- 


then,  is  the  criterion  of  "po- 
litical football"  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  not  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  politics. 

What  must  be  avoided  is  the 
leap  from  observing  that  the 
baby  is  dirty  to  the  Republican 
conclusion  that  he  must  be 
thrown  out  with  the  bath.  This 
only  makes  the  baby  dirtier, 
for  if  Republicans  could  show 
themselves  to  be  friends  (as 
well  as  critics)  of  the  poverty 
war,  the  pressure  on  well- 
meaning  administrators  to  con- 
sider political  party  would  be 
reduced. 

Further,  we  mu.st  avoid  the 
conclusion — again,  a  Republi- 
can conclusion — that  because 
political  football  is  played,  only 
a  small  amount  of  funds  should 


arate   orocram— VISTA     H*^aH       .   , "''"'\'    '^'^i^r  mai  immeoi-   a  small  amount  ol  lunds  shook 
s^rt    Community  Acttn"prn:   f'i^.^^^^'l^'Ji^^'^}^^^'-^   be  allocated  to  the  war  on  pov 


start.  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams, the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  so  on — is  actually 
administered  by  one  adminis- 
trator, a  political  appointee, 
who  operates  through  scattered 
regional  directors  as  well  as  a 


is  the  inequality  of  elected  rep-  erty.    This   is  a  circular  argu- 

resentatives.    Thus,    in    making  ment,  because,  in  fact,  it  is  the 

a  judgment  as  to  which  locality  very  scarcity  of  funds,  together 

will    receive    funds    within     a  with  the  great  demand  and  need 

stale,    the    administrator    must  for  them,  which  make  political 

consider  the  committee  assign-  determinations   .so   vital   in   the 

Washington  staff    For  the  most    I^*'"^^^  ^7^  personal  contacts  of  first     place.     With     sufficient 

part    thf  actual  programs  (^T  *^^^'"^«J^^  representatives.  If  funds,  allocations  can  be  made 

the  Nc"ghborhood^^^^^^^^  ""   Congressman  is   on   the  Ap-  on   the    basis  of   objective   eri- 

project    in    KanLah    County     P'^P/'l^^^"^   Committee  or   on  teria,  and  political  pressure  can 

projeci    m    i^anawan    County,   the  Labor  and  Education  Com-  be  minimized.    Fof  proof    one 

mittee,  or  cKjmes  from  Texas  or  merely  has  to  compare  the  in- 
Minnesota,  he  is  quite  likely  ner  workings  ol  a  poverty  pro- 
going  to  be  able  to  get  what  he  gram  during  the  first  months  of 
want.^  for  his  constituency  (al-  a  fi.scal  year,  when  funds  are 
tnough  this  is  infinitely  more  available,  with  the  increasingly 
Jikely  il  he  has  voted  for  the  secretive  maneuvering  t  h  a  t 
poverty  program  in  the  past). 

_     ^,  ^  So  far,  I  have  shown  .some  of 

In  theory,  the  administrators   the  ways  in  which  politics  nec- 
of  the  poverty  programs  deter-   essarily  enters  the  war  on  pov- 

mine  where  poverty  funds  are  erly.    I   would   go  further    and  ...^..-    puveny    lunas-    i     have 

to  go  on  the  basis  of  objective,   say  that  these  injections  of  the  merely  sought  to  point  out  that 

public,     non-partisan     criteria,   political  element  should  not  be  politic-s    coLs    in    many  Vari- 

For  example,  the  agency  apply-   condemned.   Indeed,  1  am  argu-  cties,  and  it  i.  a  mistake  to  Jon- 

ing  for  federal  funds  must  dem-   ing  that  if  one  is  committed  to  demn  them  all         ^''^^  ^^  *"''" 

onstrale  that   it   is  qualified  to   the  present  war  on  poverty,  he  

must  also  condone  thi? 


West  Virginia)  are  planned,  or 
ganized,  and  administered  on 
the  local  level  by  local  agen- 
cies (usually  either  public  or 
non-profit)  which  have  con- 
tracted their  services  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

Political  Necessity 


goes   on    as   the   funds   are  de- 
pleted. 

My  intention  is  not  to  curse 
the  Republicans  or  to  plead  for 
more    poverty    funds;    I     have 


The  press  reported  this  as  a 
call  to  arson.  Actually,  "burn, 
baby,  burn"  is  the  by-word  of 
a  Nt^gro  disc  jockey  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  it  means  to  live  with 
all  your  soul,  or,  in  a  more  spe- 
cific .s<>nse,  to  dance  with  all 
your  soul.  This  is  something 
that  the  white  world  simply 
cannot  comprehend. 


do  the  work  it  desires  to  con- 
tract for,  and — more  important- 
ly— that  its  proposed  services 
will  contribute  to  the  abolition 
of  poverty.  In  fact,  however, 
political  considerations  must 
neces.sarily  enter  the  process  of 
program  allocations. 

The  root  of  this  unspeakable 
evil,  of  course,  is  money.  The 
Democratic  Administration  is 
running  a  program  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  public  money 
is  to  be  distributed  to  local 
agencies.  This,  prima  facie,  in- 
volves bringing  new  funds  into 
local     economies;     it     involves 


s  kind  of 
political  maneuvering.  So  far, 
the  claim  of  "political  football"' 
is  unjustified. 

However,  political  football  is 
played  with  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  we  should  recognize 
it  where  it  occurs  (although  it 
rarely  comes  to  the  public  at- 
tention). For  example,  although 
it  is  kosher  for  each  project  ap- 
plicant to  ask  his  representa- 
tives for  assistance,  and  it  is 
kosher  for  those  representa- 
tives to  express  their  interest 
to  the  administrator  involved 
(indeed,    this    often    has    quite 


new  jobs  (and  the  distribution    beneficial   effects),   the    follow- 


urning,  living  with  all  your     the   same   false   values,   fight 


soul,  is  something  completely 
alien  to  the  white  world.  But 
many  whites  yearn  for  this 
kind  of  experience.  Jack  Ke- 
rouac  laments:  "At  lilac  eve- 
ning 1  walked  with  every  mus- 
cle aching  among  the  lights  of 
27th  and  Wclton  in  the  Denver 
colored  section,  wishing  I  were 
a  Negro,  feeling  that  the  best 
the  while  world  had  offered 
was  not  enough  ecstasy  for  mc, 
not  enough  life,  joy,  kicks, 
darkness,   music,  not  enough 


side  by  side  with  its  soldiers 
in  Viet  Nam  or  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  or  walk  the 
same  beat  with  its  cops  in 
Negro  slums.  In  other  words, 
the  white  is  willing  to  accept 
the  Negro  as  long  as  the  Ne- 
gro is  willing  to  accept  and 
become  part  of  the  society 
which  has  been  oppressing 
him,  to  participate  in  the 
sickness  that  is  white  Amer- 
ica. 
There  is  something  perverted 


night.'     And  who   IS  Jack  Ke-  about  whites  preaching  to  Ne- 

rouac  bu     the  .sjDokesman   ol   .n  groes.   This  is  what  bothers  me 

group    which,     finding     insufTi-  nbout   whites   who    point   their 

eient     ecsta.sy      m      the     white  fingers  at  Negro  rioters  calling 

world,    rrmoved    itself    from    it  them    immoral    and    irn^sponsi- 
aiid  sought  ecstasy  in  its  own  (Continued  on  Pa(je  6) 


of  new  jobs)  for  the  people 
who  will  have  to  administer  the 
programs;  and  it  involves  possi- 
bilities for  great  credit  for  the 
Congressman  or  Senator,  Gov- 
ernor or  Mayor  or  School  Su- 
perintendent whose  constitu- 
ency is  to  benefit  from  the 
money  and  jobs.  In  addition,  it 
is  natural  that  the  poor  who 
benefit  are  going  to  look  favor- 
ably on  those  who  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  get  in  on  a 
poverty  project. 

Limited  Resources 

If  the  poverty  war  had 
enough  funds  so  that  it  could 
approve  every  local  proposal, 
the  problem  of  politics  would 
be  reduced.  However,  in  this 
world  of  limited  resources, 
each  allocation  must  entail 
choices,  hard  choices,  which 
must  daily  be  made  by  admin- 
istrators. The  situation  is  com- 


ing case  is  decidedly  not  ac- 
ceptable. One  program  finds 
that  because  Congress  has  re- 
duced its  operating  level,  it 
must  in  turn  reduce  its  opera- 
tions in  each  and  every  state. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  passes  appropriations  for 
this  program  decides  that  his 
own  state  is  holy,  and  threatens 
the  administrator  that  any  re- 


AYN  RAND  TO  SPEAK  AT 
BOSTON  LECTURE  OCT.  15 

Ayn  Rand,  author  of  Atlas 
Shrugged  and  The  Fountain- 
head,  will  answer  questions 
about  her  philosophy  at  the 
opening  of  the  Boston  .'^eries 
"Basic  Principles  of  Objec- 
tivism: The  Philosopsy  of 
Ayn  Rand."  The  lecture,  of- 
fered by  the  Nathaniel  Bran- 
den  Institute,  will  be  held 
fiiday,  October  15,  at  7:30 
P  m.,  at  Brown  Hall,  Hunt- 
mgton  Ave.  and  Gainsboro 
St.,  in  Boston.  (Admission: 
$3.50;  students:  $2.75.) 

The  lecture  will  be  given 
by  Nathaniel  Brandon,  and 
will  deal  with  such  issues  as: 
What  is  philosophy  —  the 
bankruptcy  of  today's  cul- 
ture —  the  nature  of  Objec- 
tivism.  Miss  Rand  will  join 
Mr.  Brandon  during  an  ex- 
tended que.stion-and-answer 
period  which  follows  the  lec- 
ture. 


Sundoy  Evening     Qctober  10     •*  8  o'clock 

Mr.  RALPH  ■:.  i.JXVV 

"Explosion  in  Hie  Eost:  Red  Chino  as 
o  Nuclcor  Power 

FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St.  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 
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Pigs'  Wings 


The  Hyrochondriack 


A  Review 


Suzuki!  Beaned 


by  Judith  Darker 


Suzuki    heane   by    S  a  n  d  r  a*!^ 


Yeats    not    whistling    Dixie:  graphy    of    him    here    I    won't  Scapputtone    and    Louise   Fit/.-  show  was  set  with  last  year's 

SVhen  W.  B.  Yeats  wrote  that  give  you  —  better  you  should  ^^^^   >s   a    light-heurted   caper  b  S.P.  production  of  "The  Fan- 

-The  worst  are  full  of  passion-  read    his   London  Journal   and  f^'^t^^.^'^^l^J'ill'''^^^^^  1^'^'^!."   ^^\}}  '^  highly  ques- 

4      «4^«.,;4„   .  k;i«  4k«  u    4  1     u  find  out  personally.  But  I  will     '^^^  ^^^^  "^^  far-out  parents,  tionable  whether  suzukx  beane, 

ate  intensity  while  the  best  lack  ^^^^      ^^^^^     ^^/    interesting  ^ugh.   a   poet    and    marcia.   an  though  lun-loving  and  spirited, 

all  conviction,"  he  wasn't  just  facet  of  his  admirable  charac-  ^^tist.    In  school  suzuki  meets  deserved  to  be  transformed  into 

whistling   Dixie.    The    brilliant  ter.                                                       henry    martin,    a    square    who  a  stage  script. 

.>                  1       r  n          11  u  J  ii.                     1-..      reads   dr.   seuss   books.    Henry  ^        ,          ,  «,     ,... 

creative  people  of  my  genera-  Boswell  had  the  rare  quality  takes  her   to   a   dancing   class,  Trends  and  Traditions 

tjon  whom  1  know  are  apoliti-  *j!^  considering  his  own  dignity  ^herc  she  causes  a  disruption;  Except  for  the  somewhat 

cal.    They   have    fine   opinions,  hlll'^^nlnvmUni"    h^  .^mM^^cc     ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  *^°"^^'  "^^^^^  ^y^'  adapted    "Birthday   of   the   In- 

but   they   are   neither  affiliated  m^dTs    need   ^«    look    ^zood'   ^hia  (henry's  bourgeois  mother)  fanta"    of   two    years    ago.   the 

.,..,,               ,.  P„5°  1      „^r    "^^  /.^V      ^?     '   ^^   eonducting   a   pseudo-avant-  Orientation  Week  show  has  tra- 

with    nor    in   strong   sympathy  and  plunge  into  a  sticky  situa-   garde  meeting  to  which  a  pre-  ditionally    been    composed    of 

with  any  of  the  current  modish  '-'on,  turning  it  volatile  for  his  lentious  young  poet  delivers   a  original  student  material,  usu 

liberal   causes.    (Well,    one   is.)  ^"^"s^nit^nt.  He  would  do   this  ^vork.     During    the    visit    to  ally  along  the  order  of  a  musi- 

Rather       thev      efiectivelv  «P«"/»«^«"f,^y'     «^     when     he  henry's   house,   suzuki    meets  cal  comedy  revue.    There  is 

Kainer.      tney      eneciiveiy  would    willfully    ask    an    irri-   helen  the  maid,  who  feels  sorry  nothinjj  wrong  with  an  adapted 

translate 

into 


were 
the 


sonal  methods  of  getting  by,  ^^'^^y-  ^"^'  ^^  would  do  it  as  derstand;  and  helen  ends  up  potential  for  talent,  originality, 
and  live  active  lives  without  ?  ^'«'^"^«^^';?  personal  expendi-  giving  suzuki  her  first  kiss,  awareness,  and  c  1  e  v  e  r  n  e  s  s 
ana  iive  aciive  lives  wiinout  ture,  as  when  he  laid  siege  at  Suzuki  surprises  herself  by  re-  which  have  distinguished  Bran- 
reJerence  to  the  political  and  the  dooryards  of  Rousseau  and  turning  the  gesture,  and  then  (his  student-handh  d  shows.  In 
antihuman  chaos  going  on   be-   of  Voltaire  as  the  obstreperous  runs  away  home.  short,    "suzukW   was   juvenile, 

side  them.  One  friend  1  asked  wayfarer,  finally  becoming  a  Next,  she  takes  henry  to  show  Those  funny  lines  which  re- 
about     the     motives    of    those    ^         i^'^^J^a  ol  '^oth  men.  y^-^^   ^^^   p^d,   where   henry    is   ceived  risant  appreciation  from 

...  4     4    ••  -4        Fantastic    quality,    this,    be-   flatly   put   down    by   hugh   and   the  audience  (as  when  cynthia 

joining  a  protest  sing-in  against  cause  it  implies  both  a  vast  marcia  for  his  middle  class  val-  asks  of  what  extraction  is  su- 
Ihis  and  that  grunted,  social  freedom,  and  the  strong-  ues.  Confused  by  the  rejection  zuki  and  the  latter  replies,  **va- 
"knuckleheads  suckling  the  est  feeling  on  Boswell's  part  of  of  henry  and  the  afTection  from  nilla")  were  for  the  most  part 
group's    teat;    the    tyranny    of   participation     in     the     action,  the  maid,   suzuki   plans  an   es-    not  the  witticisms  of  the  script 

the  world  is  so  institutionalized    Boswell    was    more    conscious  cape  from  adult  society  for  her- 

that  it  is  not  useful  to  fight  it   than   are  most   people   that   he  self  and    henry.    They    pack    a       •, 
through     cause    groups,    if    at   had    always   a   choice   of  ways  few    ethnic-indigenous    items 
all."    Interesting  attitude.    If  it   to  behave.  He  could  act  appro-  and    just   split   the   scene   to   a 
is    an    alarming    one    to    hear   priately  and  achieve  one  eflect,  joyous  dream  of  childhood  free- 
from    sane   skilled    bright   peo-    and  he  could  act  inappropriate-   dom.    And  like  that's  it,  man; 


writers,  and  "Book  by  Alan 
Mande  and  Jeff  Jacobs"  is  not 
really  fair,  considering  that  the 
original  required  virtually  no 
adaptation,  itself  reading  like  a 
monologue.  Very  little  of  an 
imaginative,  adult  nature  was 
added,  except  a  couple  of  lines 
containing  the  word  "screw." 
(Unfortunately,  tiie  word  lost 
its  unique  advantage  in  its  sec- 
ond gag  usage.)  There  were 
also  references  to  suzuki's  ille- 
gitimate origins  and  one  racial 
(one  might  more  accurately  say 
racist)  joke. 

The  book's  discrepancy  in 
tense  is  retained  in  the  script, 
and  could  have  been  corrected. 
The  narration  begins,  "my 
name  is  suzuki/  i  have  a  pad  on 
blocker  street  with  hugh  and 
marcia.  .  .  ."  Then  somewhere 
within  the  .schoolroom  scene 
everything  becomes  past  tense 
and  suzuki  is  telling  us  a  story 
and  she  has  run  away  with 
henry  and  everything.  In  addi- 
tion, a  major  directorial  error 
was  made  in  allowing  the  script 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


pie,  it  may  nevertheless  be  ly,  stupidly,  outrageously,  in- 
sensible, congruously  and  achieve  other 
Nineteen  -  thirties  liberalism  effects.  If  he  would  appear  the 
ivas  stocked  by  a  diflerent  ^ool  of  the  moment,  it  was  of 
crew,    perhaps    because    they  ismall    importance,    as    many 


like  that's  all  there  is,  dig? 
Lacks  Sophistication 

The  performance  of  the  Ori- 
entation Week  adaptation,  ".su- 


it is  embarrassingly  unfortu- 
nate that  this  latest  and  largest 


but  it  feels  different.  The  ana-  a"<^    love    that    notorious    man 

Jog  to  leaders  of  the  old  crew  ^"^  more.  ^ 

are  now  located  elsewhere,  be-        Boswell  was  not  one  to  con-   class   received   its   introduction 

ing  independent  hip.sters.  fuse  a  good  lime  and  a  feeling   to  the  wit  and  talents  of  Bran- 

The  causists'  Utopia  presum-  of  personal  safety,  and  fre-  deis  student  theatre  with  this 
«bly  is  comprised  of  people  to  ^l^^ntly  sacrificed  the  latter  particular  script.  Messieurs 
-whom  the  cause  having  been  *or  the  former.  He  viewed  the  Mande  and  Jacobs'  cht)ice  of 
eolved,  is  irrelevant  These  striking  of  a  social  pose  not  as  material  showed  a  lack  of  so- 
new  Hip  people  dispairing  of  3"  exhibition  of  personal  qual-  phistication:  the  little  spoofs  on 
eflectual  group'  action,  and  ^^V'  ^^^  '^^  «  means  of  access  to  beatniks  for  th^ir  beatness  and 
wanting  (sensibly  enough)  ^"  interesting  time.  Boswell  middle  class  stereotypes  were 
what  they  can  get  of  good-  ^^^  ^  man  who  was  unusually  pa.sse  very  shortly  after,  if  not 
things-now  skip  a  few  steps  t'l^ar-thinking  about  what  side  before,  suzuki  beane  was  pub- 
and      leap'  directly      to     the  ^^^  bread  was  buttered  on.  lished  in  1961.   Moreover,  Fitz- 

eausist.s'    Utopian  solution To  New  Readers:  This  week-  hugh's    and    Scappattone's    ap- 

they   consider   the  problems  of  ^^    column     is    about     many   proach  has  nothing  to  offer  be- 

the  cause  not  relevant  to  their  tilings.     Correepondence     is    yond  being  "cute"  and  having 

personal   lives    They  solve  the  solicited   (every   letter   answer-   lively  cartoon  illustrations.  The 

problems   they   can   on   a    per-  ^^^  *^'^  ^^*^  editors.  pattern    for   choosing   the  Airy 

sonal  level,  and  avoid  what 
can't  be  changed,  and  they 
do  very  well  at  leading  enjoy- 
able modern   lives. 

On    Boswell    of    All    People:  ■  L PfiTPR  F'ARL 

James  Boswell  was,  in  fact,  a  I  l-tO  I  Cfl  tMnl* 

flashy    and    substantial    person,  |  FLATTT     A<     ^^CRU^a^s^S 

•nd  the  Foggy  Mountain  Boys 


not  a  shadowey  idolizer.  A  bio- 


•  cttf/ifry  mvi/c  jAtw  with 


m 


M.  A.  Qreenhlli  presents 

The  FOLKLORE 

CONCERT  SERIES 


October  16 
n  FLATT  &  SCRUGGS  SHOW 

with   Ch.irlcs   River   Valley   Boys 
$3.75,  H.-<25.  ^.70.  Z.'iS 


October  29 
a  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 

f4.S0,   4.U0,   3.&0,    3.00.       60 

November  13 
D  JACKIE  WASHINGTON 

$a.50,    3.00.    2.50,    2.00 

November  20 
G  BLUES:   REV.  GARY  DAVIS, 
SONNY  TERRY  &  BROWNIE 
McGHEE,  etc. 

fa. 60,    3.00,   2.60,   2.00 
December  4 
n  NARCISO  YEPES 

Master   Guit.irist   Drbiat  ^_ 
t3.70>  3.23.  2.75.  2.C5 


Mail  Orders:  Folklore  Produdisns 
Box   22?;  Boston-HU  2-1827 


and  the  Inimitable 
CHARLES  RIVER  VALLEY  BOYS 


Sat.,  Oct.,  16,    8:30  pm 

JORDAN  HALL 
$3.75.  3.25,  2.75,  2.25 
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THEATER  COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 

Presents  a  special  perjormance  of 

WAITING  FOR  GODOT 

by  Somuel  Becket 

NEW   ENGLAND   LIFE    HALL 

October  8,  8:30  P.M.  —  All  Scots  $2.50 
Reservotions:    HA    6-6609 — HA   6-1722 


The  M.I.T.  Boton  Society 

fyresents 

Ravi  Shanker 

with  Alia  Rahka 
Thursday,  Oct.  7,  1965 

Kresgc  Auditorium 

Tickets:  $2.00 

Reservotions:  UN  4-6900 
end  2910 


BOSTON   FILM   SOCIETY 

1112  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

A  membership  progrom  oi  evperimentof  films  for  sociolly  odult 
viewers.  Full  yeor  membership  is  50c.  Smoll  ossessments  only  for 
specific  progroms  you  wish  to  view.  The  best  of  Anger,  Brokhoge, 
Kuchor,  Mckos,  Smith,  Worhol,  et  ol.  The  Society  WILL  NOT  pub- 
licly odvertise  it's  progroms.  Weekly  meetings  ot  8  ond  10  p.m., 
Fridoys  ond  Soturdoys.  For  complete  progrom  informotion  ond  rcs- 
erotions  coll  ony  time,  24  hours  doily. 

CO  7-1220 


1.  Is  it  tnie  you're  planning 
to  get  engaged? 

I'm  on  the  brink 
of  giving  Jan(>  my 
Beethoven  sweatshirt. 


2.  How  are  yon  going  to  gnaraniev 
seeiiiity  to  your  family  when 
you'ro  married? 

I  have  a  ri<-h  aunt, 
you  know. 


S.  Wh.it  .thout  money  for  your 
children's  edutation? 

My  Dnrlf  II«nry  is 
v<'ry  fond  of  inr. 
lie  owns  a  sl«'el  miU, 


4.  Who'd  pay  off  your  mortgage 
if  you  sliould  lUt? 

You  never  tan  tell. 
Kv«  ry  tim<'  I  help 
an  old  man  at  ross  the 
Stn  rt  1  give  him 
my  name  and  address 
in  ease  he  doesn  t 
have  anyone  to  leave 
his  money  to. 


5.  I  know  som«thing  that  ean 
help  yon  meet  almost  all 
your  finani  iai  needs. 
And  he  indrpendent,  too. 

Nothing  can  do  all  that. 


6.  liivin^^  Insurance*  fn»n) 
P^piifahJe  ran.  It  ( ;ui  even 
give  you  a  lifetime  ineome 
wh»  u  yoM  retire. 

I  wonder  il  Unele  lleniy 

lias  it? 


For  infnmintion  .nho»if  TJvinp  Insurance,  see  The  Man  fmm  l'>|Hit;dilf». 
Vtn  (  ,in«  r  opporlnnili*  s  ;il  l';(|iiit,ili](\  se«'  your  r);i<  emrnt  OllMer,  or 
writr:   j'iitii^k  St  «ill.ir<l,  Maiipo\v«  r  Drv«  lopm«  nt  Division. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  Slates 

Hoinw  OHi«.t'.   12b5  Av(  .  of  llw    Am.  n.  ,iv  N<  u    V..i|.     N    ^     lOOl'J      t^hijuitaljlt  J'Jt»5 

An  Li^ual  Ui/iJurtumly  Lmiiiuyer 


< 


^ 


Poge   SiK 


THE     JUSTICE 


OcNikeff  5,  IMS 


i 


Suzuki  Beaned 


Los  Angeles  Riots 


(Continued  from  Page  5)       ^ 

or  the  performance  to  become 
so  serious  that  suziiki  was  re- 
duced to  totally  inexplicable 
tears  at  one  point. 

Despite  distinct  similarities 
to  the  cafe  episode  of  last 
year's  Hi-Charlie  production, 
**Fred"?!.  in  certain  original 
lines  (e.g.,  the  repeated  "spir-i- 
tual  relationship"),  someof  the 
music,  and  even  some  perform- 
ances (notably  hugh*s  and  Su- 
zuki's), some  of  the  acting  of- 
fered a  welcome  contrast  to  the 
general  quality  of  the  show. 
Judy  Gronim  as  suzuki  was 
abundantly  sprightly,  and  her 
verse  was  responsible  for  the 
show's  pacing  and  sustenance. 
Although  careless  direction 
permitted  her  a  good  deal  of 
amateurish  movement,  her  gen- 
eral agility  and  uninhibitedness 
reproduced  the  motions  of  a 
caricature  coiiimendably.  But 
it  lost  even  its  baby-beatnik 
cuteiuss  in  Miss  Gronim's  dis- 
tinctly cheer- kadersque  boun- 
ciiu'.s  and  voice  inflections 
which  urged.  "C'mon.  kids,  let's 
really  YLLL!"  (And  they 
did.  .  .  .)  It  was  often  diiTiCult 
to  a.scertain  her  intended  age, 
but  tiiat's  u  problem  with  post- 
pubescent  people  cast  in  pre- 
pubcscent  roles.  Miss  Gronim 
deserved  lu  r  exclamation 
point,  if  mainly  for  her  limit- 
less energy. 

It  was  clear  that  Bobby  She- 
vach  introduced  most  of  the 
origiivd  material  into  the  show, 
via  the  character  of  henry  mar- 
tin, with  the  u.se  of  broad  pan- 
tomime. His  "bits"  were  more 
clever  than  his  characterization, 
which  was  tedious  gimickery, 
and  he  stole  three  or  four  de- 
lightful  moments  of  the  show. 

Of  particular  note  were  ihe 
performance  of  Judith  Sachs' 
and  Peter  Chal)ot.  Miss  Sachs' 
acting  ability  far  transcended 
the  nature  of  her  tiny  roles  as 
school-  and  dancing-marms. 
and  she  executed  them  to  per- 
feclicHi.  Mr.  Chabot's  portrayal 
of  the  reciting  poet  was  con- 
trol kil  and  very  funny.  These 
roles  could  have  been  profit- 
ably elalwraled.  as  could  those 
of  the  two  .sets  of  par  e  ii  t  s. 
who.se  binary  roles  were  aptly 
handk'd  by  jody  Mailman  and 
Andy  Harmon.  Margo  JelVer- 
son  v.'ns  an  elegant  maid,  but 
this  character  really  required 
the  ".nammy"  finality  that  em- 
barra.sses  enlightened  audi- 
ences (The  lack  of  the  appro- 
priate spirit  for  such  a  role  is 
another  reason  for  revising  or 
rejecting  the  book  as  a  script.) 

Ken  Shapiro  as  the  singer 
had  a  beautiful  voice  and 
charming  presence.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  he  sang  a   well- 


known  folk  song,  a  propos  of 
the  show  only  in  its  title, 
'Motherless  Child."  His  whole 
appearance  on  the  scene  was  of 
questionable  function  and  was 
consistent  only  with  the  show's 
characteristic  inconsistency. 
This  quality  was  sustained  in  the 
choreography,  which  was  un- 
usually commercial  and  square 
for  such  hipsters,  besides  being 
repetitious.  The  best  choreog- 
raphy was  demonstrated  in  the 
dancing  school  fiasco. 

All  the  lesser  roles  were  done 
to  best  advantage.  The  scene 
changes,  which  consisted  of 
turning  hanging  pictures  over 
a  flat  at  either  side  of  the  stage, 
were  carried  out  flawlessly  and 
inconspicuously.  Although  the 
quality  of  the  paintings,  even 
as  only  suggestive,  was  particu- 
larly poor,  the  idea  was  clever. 

Mitch  BenofT*s  music  was  a 
tuneful  medley  of  certain  South 
Pacific,  West  Side  Story  and 
Hi-Charlie  melodies  combined 
within  other  songs  —  very 
"showy."  you  might  say.  Credit 
was  not.  but  should  have  been 
given  to  hugh  and  his  "unit"  of 
hip  songsters,  who  were  wholly 
responsible  for  the  Cocoa-Cola 
song,  the  highest  and  coolest 
point  of  the  show.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lyrics  which  arose 
from  the  collaboration  of  Mes- 
sieurs Mande.  BenofT  and  Ja- 
cobs were  painfully  trite  and 
uninspired. 

Although  all  of  the  perform- 
ers were  at  least  sophomores 
and  the  rest  of  the  show's  staff 
included  uppercla.ssmen.  there 
was  little  to  distinguish  "su- 
zuki!" from  a  high  school  pro- 
duction. 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

ble.  Similarly,  I  have  no  right 
to  criticize  any  Negro  who  ac- 
cepts the  white  man's  otTer  to 
integrate.  It  is  he,  not  I,  who 
must  live  in  a  tenement,  whose 
children  don't  have  enough 
food  and  clothing.  These  things 
are  of  prime  importance  to  him. 
What  does  it  matter  if  you  can 
burn  if  your  family  is  hungry? 
I  can  only  despair  at  the  fact 
that  he  is  forced  to  make  a 
choice. 

Separation  or  Chaiii:e 

Of  course  there  are  those  Ne- 
groes who  want  everything. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  live 
comfortable,  economic  lives 
and  to  maintain  their  cultural 
identity.  It  is  these  Negroes 
who  are  regarded  as  irresponsi- 
ble radicals  by  the  white  com- 
munity. These  Negroes  blame 
the  white  world  for  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  is  living,  and  refuse 
to  become  part  of  a  society 
which  they  recognize  as  sick 
both  in  the  way  it  has  treated 
the  Negro  and  in  the  way  it 
lives  its  own  life.  They  seek  to 
better  the  lives  of  Negroes,  but 
they  want  to  do  it  apart  from, 
not  through,  white  society.  This 
attitude  is  bound,  at  first  to 
carry  with  it  certain  "racist" 
overtones,  for  the  simplest  ex- 
planation of  the  sickness  of  the 
white  world  is  that  the  white 
world  is  that  the  white  man  is 
inherently  evil.  This  is  basi- 
cally what  the  Muslims  are  say- 


DELIVERY  SERVICE 
TW  3-1900  —  1276 


Car  Crash 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
Arnold  L.  Abrams  was  advised 
that    Dean    was   in   a    highly 
nervous  state  as  a  result  of  the 
accident. 

According  to  Kaetz.  the  black 
Volkswagen  driven  by  Dean 
went  out  of  control  in  the  rain, 
struck  the  end  of  a  guard  rail 
near  Hamilton  Quadrangle  and 
bent  the  rail  double.  The  crash 
occurred  shortly  before  9:35 
p.m. 

Friday  night,  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents kermit  Morrissey,  alert- 
ed by  Dr.  Mankowitz.  contacteii 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Killjourne 
of  Hamden,  parents  of  the  in- 
jured girl.  "They  arrived  in  Wal- 
tham  Saturday  morning  and 
are  staying  at  the  Brandcis  Fac- 
ulty Center. 

Miss  Kilbourne  is  on  the 
danger  list,  in  Waltham  Hospi- 
tal's intensive  care  unit.  Her 
condition  is  listed  as  poor.  She 
is  unable  to  receive  visitors 
other  than  her  family,  but  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Kilbourne  would  like 
friends  to  visit  them  at  the  Fac- 
ulty Center. 


COLLEGE 
PHARMACY 


OF    WALTHAM,    INC. 

AT  THE   CHARLESBANK   SHOPPING   CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies  — 

Greeting  Cords  —  Newspapers   (Local  &   New  York), 

Magazines  —  Tobacco  —  Patent  Medicines  —  Candy 

and  Famous  Hood  Coronet  Ice  Cream 


FOP   FREE  DELIVERY  AND  PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION    SERVICE    PHONE   894-2290 


Hours:  8:30  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  Doily  —  8:30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Sundar 

576  Saulh  Stre  J^,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

(Neor  Brondeis  University) 

SPECIAL  COURTESIES  EXTENDED  TO 
BRANDEiS  STUDENTS,  FACULTY,  PERSONNEL 


ing.  There  is.  however,  another 
trend  among  radical  Negroes 
which  sees  what  is  wrong  with 
the  white  man  not  as  a  product 
of  any  inherent  characteristics 
of  the  white  race,  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  form  of  society  in 
which  the  white  man  is  living. 
This  seems  to  be  the  conclusion 
Malcolm  X  had  reached  before 
his  death,  and  it  is  a  conclusion 
which  allows  for  the  possibility 
of  improvement  through 
changing  white  society  itself. 

The  prospect  of  change  is 
not   a   pleasant   one   for  the 
white  man.    He  is  bound  to 
resent  any  threat  to  the  so- 
cial  order   which   has   given 
him  security  and  protection, 
at  least  in  an  economic  sense. 
He   will    accept   the    Negro's 
bid  for  improvement  only  as 
long  as  it  remains  within  and 
accepts  the  existing  social  or- 
der, and  will  castise  the  Ne- 
gro any  time  he  threatens  or 
rejects  that  order.  This  is  ex- 
actly why  the  white  commu- 
nity is  so  horrified  by  Negro 
riots. 
The  white  man's  lectures 
about    the    evil    of    riots    are 
grounded  not  in  morality,  but 
in   self-interest.     It    is  for   the 
Negro  alone  to  decide  whether 
or   not   he   will   accept   :!hange 
within  the  existing  society.  The 
rioters  in  Watts  were  obviously 
rejecting   the   existing    order. 
Certainly,  riots  and  other  forms 
of  Negro   violence  are   not    an 
adequate,   or  even  a  desirable 

8     A.M-10     P.M.     Mon.-Thurs. 
8  A.M.-11  P.M.  Fri.  &  Sot. 


GORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc. 

867  Main  Street,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

Most  complete  line  of  imported  ond  domestic 
wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


Anthaity  Carl  Beauty  Salon 


BUDDY   LANDO,    Prop. 


Telephone  893-8519 

584  South  Street,  Waitham  54,  Mass. 

Chorlesbonk  Shopping  Center,  Neor  trandeis 
Open  Thursdoy  and  Fridoy  Evenings 


NEW  YORK 

STYLE 

SANDWICHES 

Special  Catering  for  Parties  and  Concerts 


THIS  WEEK'S  SPECIAL 

The  I.  Lloyd  Michaels 

Sandwich 

Open  'Till  Midnight  7  Days  a  Week 
Take  Out  Service  Available 


means  to  accomplish  whatever 
changes  the  Negro  decides  that 
he  wants,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  white  power  is  great- 
er than  black  power.  At  the 
present,  however,  the  riots  are 
perhaps  the  only  way  to  make 
the  white  world  understand 
that  the  Negro  cannot  bear  the 
life  which  he  is  forced  to  lead, 
that  he  blames  the  white  man 
for  forcing  that  life  upon  him, 
and  that  he  rejects  the  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  which  the 
white  man  has  offered.  It  is  the 
Negro's  way  of  saying  to  the 
white  world,  "Let  us  live  a  de- 
cent life,  but  let  us  burn.** 


WHITE 
AMERICA 


NEW  BIGUND  LIFE  HAU 

8    PERFS.   ONLY  OCT.   20-25 
BUY  TICKETS  BY  MAIL  NOW 

Thurs.  Sun.  maHneei,  Thurs.  Mon, 
evenings  $3.80,  $2.80.  Fri.  Saf.  Sun. 
evenings  $4.50,  $3.50.  All  orders  should 
list  alternate  dates.  Make  tt»eck  pay- 
able to  and  mail  to:  "IN  WHITE 
A/VIERICA",  New  Eng.  Life  Hall, 
225  Clarendon  St.,  Boston.  Enclose 
stamped   return   envelope. 


The  Coop 

Is  Happy  to  Announce 

THE 
VILLAGER  LINE 


omk  a4  uml 


Notice  Fairisle's  nordic 

ancestry  ...  the  viiiacir* 

version  a  trifle  less  fl;init»oyant, 

less  aurora-borealis.  more 

versatile.  Imported  Shetland 

wool,  sizes  34  to  40.  Its 
friend  the  wool  panel  skirt,  a 

smalt  poem  of  symmetry 
and  flow,  sizes  6  to  16.  Both 
in  Wild  Cherry.  Cornflower, 
Dusty  Olive.  Meadow  Green, 

Wheat.  Skirt  also  Russet. 
Thistle;  cardigan  also  White. 


•  • 
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Only  the  Coop  offers  the  Villager 

line  at  o  10%  discount  to 

Brondeis  Students 


i   . 


October  5«  1945 


THE     JUSTICE 


pQQ€  Seven 


Week 


It^s  What's  Happenin' 


I.  Lloyd  Michaels 


You'll  be  suckcrcd  into  car- 
rying a  pretty  co-ed's  luggage 
up  four  flights  of  stairs  and  then 
forget  to  ask  for  her  name. 

If  the  weather  is  particularly 
hot,  at  leasit  one  freshman  will 
ask  you  where  the  swimming 
pool  is  located. 

Dr.  Sachar  will  inform  the 
new  freshmen  that  the  univer- 
sity will  undergo  its  greatest 
period  of  change  during  their 
four  year  stay. 

You  will  meet  Peter  Siris. 

The  upperclassmen  will  rate 
the  freshman  co-eds  the  best 
crop  of  girls  since  they've  been 
here. 

Attendance  at  the  Orienta- 
tion Week  lectures  will  be 
eighty  per  cent  female.  The 
men  will  all  be  out  in  the  fresh 
air  playing  touch  football. 

One  of  your  friends  will  have 
grown  a  full  beard  or  a  mous- 
tache during  the  summer. 

Someone  will  miss  the  bus 
back  to  school  after  the  recep- 
tion at  the  President's  home. 

There  will  be  at  least  one 
discussion  around  Hnmillon 
Pond  on  the  subject  of  parietal 
hours. 

You'll   overhear  a   freshman 


introducing  himself  to  a  cute 
girl  as  a  friend  of  her  aunt's 
next-door  neighbor. 

You'll  meet  Peter  Siris  again. 

Some  innocent  freshman  will 
ask  you  what  kind  of  a  basket- 
ball team  Brandeis  had  last  sea- 
son. Worse  yet,  at  least  one 
newcomer  will  inquire  about 
the  football  team. 

The  first  time  they  serve 
roast  beef  and  natural  gravy  in 
the  dining  hall  it  won't  taste 
bad. 

Several  over-ambitious  new- 
comers, mistaking  Brandeis  for 
a  fraternity-type  college,  will 
be  carried  out  of  the  Homecom- 
ing Dance  in  a  drunken  stupor. 

You  will  be  encouraged  at 
every  meal  to  subscribe  to  the 
New  York  Times. 

Some  transfer  student  will 
tell  you  that  some  upperclass- 
men have  been  giving  him  the 
business,  and  that  he'd  like  to 
know  where  the  real  Student 
Union  building  is  located. 

The  lines  at  the  Bookstore 
will  begin  in  front  of  Gryz- 
mish. 

Peter  Siris  will  be  in  your 
first  class. 


Headstart 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

which  I  mentioned  in  the  previ- 
ous paragraph  is  due  to  the  rich 
culture  the  Italians  have  pre- 
served in  this  country.  The 
Italian  family  is  a  stable  and 
important  institution.  As  can 
be  expected,  there  were  no 
children  of  divorced  families  in 
our  group.  Two  children  came 
from  homes  that  had  been  bro- 
ken due  to  mental  illness.  Most 
of  the  families  had  at  least  five 
children,  all  very  close  in  age. 
Our  one  only-child  was  classi- 
fied as  spoiled  and  self-cen- 
tered by  all  the  other  mothers. 
They  were  entirely  correct  in 
their  opinions.  This  particular 
girl  always  arrived  at  school 
with  her  latest  toy  to  sliow  to 
all  the  youngsters,  and  some- 
times complained  of  feeling 
sick  or  dizzy  if  she  didn't  like 
the  food  or  didn't  want  to  play. 
All  the  parents  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  their  children's  par- 
ticipation in  Operation  Head- 
start.  There  was  no  problem 
getting  mothers  to  come  to 
weekly  meetings  to  discuss 
their  children's  problems  and 
progress. 

It  was  on  economic,  not  cul- 
tural, factors  that  this  neigh- 
borhood was  chosen  for  Opera- 
tion Headstart.  However,  the 
poverty  in  the  North  End  can- 
not  be  seen   readily.  Tlie  resi- 


dents dress  very  well,  like  mid- 
dle class  Americans.  The  chil- 
dren always  arrived  at  school 
well-scrubbed  and  nicely 
clothed.  The  people  eat  very 
well  too,  one  important  factor  in 
the  Italian  culture.  Most  of  the 
children  in  our  group  had  been 
on  trips  with  their  parents  to 
the  zoo,  the  seashore,  and  sev- 
eral had  even  seen  the  Chil- 
dren's Museum.  It  is  only  on 
visiting  the  homes  that  one  can 
sense  the  poverty.  Most  of  the 
apartments  are  small  and  old. 
They  are  all  walk-ups.  A  family 
of  five  might  live  in  three 
crowded  rooms.  But  the  apart- 
ments are  spotlessly  clean  and 
carefully  furnished.  Responsi- 
ble for  this  is  the  great  pride 
the  people  have  in  their  homes. 
Consequently,  I  was  amazed  to 
hear  that  five  families  in  our 
group  were  on  welfare. 

I  do  think  last  summer  was  a 
rewarding  one  for  the  children 
with  whom  I  worked.  The  value 
was  different  than  pe^rhaps  it 
was  for  the  children  of  Harlem 
or  the  Delta  region  in  Missis- 
sippi. Tlie  children  of  the  North 
End  entered  the  program  with 
many  skills  and  high  motiva- 
tion. The  growtli  was  not  as  a 
group.  But  there  were  many 
children  who  gained  a  great 
deal  of  maturity  in  dealing  with 
others,  and  were  prepared  emo- 
tionally for  the  experience  of 
going  "to  school.  They  began 
with  a  cultural  headstart  and 
gained  an  emotional  one. 


FLASH  ONE-TWO -THREE-FOUjR  BEFORE  CHANGING 


The  Sylvania  Blue  Dot  Flashcube  is  an- 
other example  of  how  GT&E  keeps  grow- 
ing through  constant  research  and  swift 
response  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
public 

If  you're  looking  for  a  young,  aggres- 
sive company  with  no  limit  to  its  growth, 
you  may  wish  to  view  GT&E  in  the  light 
of  your  own  future. 

GEE 


What  new  development  will  make  indoor 
photography  four  times  as  much  fun  for 
the  nation's  millions  of  camera  fans?  The 
new  Blue  Dot  Flashcube,  developed  by 
GT&E's  Sylvania  subsidiary  for  use  with 
the  new.  Kodak  Instamatic  cameras. 

Pop  one  on  and  you're  ready  to  take 
four  flash  pictures  without  changing 
bulbs! 


The  Sylvania  Blue  Dot  Flashcube  revolves 
after  each  shot,  bringing  a  fresh  Blue 
Dot  flashbulb  into  position,  with  its  own 
built-in  reflector. 

With  this  latest  of  many  Important  in- 
novations from  GT&E,  millions  of  home 
photographers  will  get  the  great  shots 
that  used  to  get  away  while  they  were 
changing  bulbs. 


Instant 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

liberalism"  encourages  them  to 
forget  about  achievements  at 
home,  and  concentrate  on  fail- 
ures abroad.  As  a  result,  their 
creed  is  becoming  one  of  dis- 
sociation. We  saw  this  when  in 
introducing  Professor  Marcuse 
for  a  speech.  Dr.  Heinz  Lubasz 
corrected  himself  from  a  **my 
government,"    by    commenting 

"it  is  not  my  government."  Poet 
Robert  Lowell's  refusal  of  a 
White  House  invitation  is  an- 
other example  of  this  self-im- 
posed alienation.  Note  again 
that  intellectuals  like  Soronson 
and  Schlesinger  ol  tiie  Kennedy 
Administration  are  being  re- 
placed by  fawning  yes-men  like 
Jack  Valenti. 

Feelings  exist  among  intel- 
lectuals that  central  govern- 
ment is  not  resptm.'^ive  to  their 
de."-:ires.  These  are  engendered 
primarily  by  Joluison's  iorrign 
policy  debacle,  and  sec•on(^'n  ily 
by  the  dilemma  fncmg  liberals 
in  domestic  atTairs. 

B urea ucra lie  growth  means 
an  increase  in  conformity  and 
impersonal izal ion  How  can  any 
thinking  person  reject  the 
concept  of  the  importance  of 
the  individual?  Yet  liberal  i)hi- 
losophy  has  not  commtnlod  on 
the  increasing  growth  of  tiie  de- 
personalized stale. 

Among  the  college-age  lib- 
erals, the  dissof  iiition  has  gone 
even  furtln  r.  It  rxl<'nds  into  a 
"why  bothrr?"  attitude  bor- 
deiing  on  defeatism.  Signs  are 
present  that  thi.v  generation, 
lih(^  that  of  thr  Ku'^^sian  intellec- 
tuals of  the  ]87t)'.s  will  pr(  duce 
a  revolt  liter.itnre,  which  will 
react  to  nonresponsive  govern- 
ment by  breaking  down  moral- 
ity, and  by  ignoring  the  estab- 
lishment. It  will  not  app<\')l  to 
a  government,  hut  hark<  n  to 
potential  anarchy.  Perhans  no 
government  is  preferable  to 
non  -  responsive  povermnrnt, 
and  unless  someone  can  provide 
more  responslv^nes^;.  and  f«'W- 
er  "instant"  results,  this  is  what 
we  face. 


Freshnnan 
Impressions 

(Contimu'd  from  Page  3) 

Freshman   carrying   his  r;*t:)log 
and  campus  map  disoriented. 

And  now  it  s  Oiicnlalion! 
Are  1200  upptrcla.ssmen  ori- 
enting, advising,  a  n  d  giving 
tender,  loving  (are  to  those  rj30 
babes- in-the-wo'M?  No!  They 
are  kissing,  hugging,  and  wel- 
coming back  eacli  other.  They 
arc  also  eonjjralulating  each 
otlur  on  the  marvelous  job  they 
all   did  at   Orientation. 

But,  Freshmen,  being  young 
and  impressionable,  can  take  it. 
They  learn  very  ijuickl.x.  and 
come  next  Si|)'emh(-r,  instead 
of  orienting  an'!  advising,  they 
will  be  kissing,  hugging,  and 
con;;ialulating  th(  ir  roommate, 
the  guy  who  was  in  front  of 
them  on  the  linen  line,  tlieir 
n(  i.L'I'bor's  ni(  ee  in  the  n(  xt 
doDii.  and  their  fellow  iin  ni- 
bers  on  the  Orientation  Week 
Committee.  .  .  . 
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Hubie  LeBlanc  Named 
Interim  Hoop  Coach 

By  PETE  WEINER 

Hubie  LeBlanc  heads  the  list  of  six  new  coaches  and 
instructors  added  to  the  Brandeis  athletic  staff.  LeBlanc, 
a  past  Brandeis  basketball  great,  was  named  interim  bas- 
ketball coach  for  this  season  by  Athletic  Director  Irv  Olin- 

The  other  appointees  include^, 

Norm  Levine,  track  coach;  Ted 


Reese,  wrestling  coach;  Leo  Le- 
Blanc, fresh  m  a  n  basketball 
coach;  Hubert  Vogelsinger, 
freshman  soccer  co^ch;  and  La- 
roy  (Curley)  Rogers,  physical 
education  instructor. 

Hubie  LeBlanc  will  become 
freshman  coach  and  chief  scout 
for  K.  C.  Jones  after  his  sea- 
son as  head  coach.  He  will  also 
be  a  full-time  member  of  the 
physical  educ:«(ion  department 
serving  in  the  area  of  intra- 
murals. 

Brandeis  Alumnus 

LeBlanc  won  all-scholastic 
honors  in  basketball  and  base- 
ball during  three  years  at  St. 
Mary's  in  Waltham  and  a  fourth 
at  Waltham  High.  He  played 
four  seasons  of  varsity  basket- 
ball for  Brandeis  culminating 
with  the  195G  57  NCAA  East- 
ern playoffs.  He  was  chosen 
Most  Valuable  Player  on  the 
team  and  was  also  baseball  cap- 
tain. 

"Brandeis  is  indeed  fortunate 
to  bring  back  one  of  its  finest 
basketball  players.  Hubie  is 
young  (29),  enthusiastic  and  a 
real  student  of  the  game,  He 
proved  his  ability  as  a  player 
agamst  the  strongest  competi- 
tion in  the  East,"  former  coach 
Olin  commented. 

A  playmaker  and  ballhawk 
On  the  same  order  as  K.  C. 
Jones,  LeBlanc  will  make  his 
coaching  debut  with  a  young 
Brandeis  squad  as  the  Judges 
host  Brown  at  Shapiro  Athletic 
Center  Dec.  3. 

Track  Resumed 

Levine  will  head  a  limited 
track  program  as  Brandeis  re- 
sumes intercollegiate  competi- 
tion. He  is  a  Bates  graduate 
and  a  successful  New  Jersey 
high  school  coach. 

He  brings  an  impressive  rec- 
ord  of  65   dual    meet   straight 


victories  at  New  Jersey  state 
titlist  Moorestown  high  school 
with  him.  His  teams  captured 
county,  group  and  state  honors 
and  in  1963  his  distance  medley 
relay  won  a  national  schoolboy 
championship  at  the  Penn  Re- 
lays. 

The  cross-country  team  will 
compete  in  five  dual  meets 
against  Tufts,  Boston  State,  As- 
sumption, Boston  University, 
and  Barrington  as  well  as  the 
Greater  Bostons  and  New  Eng- 
land intercollegiates  at  Frank- 
lin Park. 

Reese,  a  three-time  New 
England  AAU  wrestling  cham- 
pion from  Yale,  is  the  new  var- 
sity wrestling  coach.  He  for- 
merly coached  at  Noble  and 
Greenough  School  and  played 
service  football  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Another  LeBlanc 

Leo  LeBlanc  of  Waltham, 
former  UMass.  hoopster  has 
been  engaged  to  handle  the 
freshmen  basketball  team. 
Ironically,  he  will  be  assisting 
interim  varsity  Coach  Hubie 
LeBlanc.  The  two  are  not  re- 
lated. 

Vogelsinger,  a  native  of  Aus- 
tria, is  a  graduate  of  Boston 
University  and  a  professional 
soccer  player  for  the  Boston 
Metros.  He  will  coach  the 
freshmen  Brandeis  soccer  play- 
ers, assisting  Coach  John 
Hughes. 

Rogers,  well  known  coach  and 
administrator  from  the  South 
Shore  and  a  Springfield  alum- 
nus, has  been  appointed  to  the 
physical  education  staff.  He 
recently  resigned  his  post  as  di- 
rector of  athletics  at  North 
QuJncy  High  after  38  years 
.service.  Rogers  had  al.so  served 
as  a  freshman  basketball  coach 
at  MIT. 
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Sports  Shorts 

The  Brandeis  Cross  Country  Team  dropped!  its'  open- 
ing? meet  against  Tufts  by  an  18-44  count  Monday.  The 
Judges,  participating:  in  the  intercollegiate  .spoi-t  for  the 
first  time  since  1963,  had  two  finishers  in  the  first  ten. 

Pete  Branigan  finished  third 
in  a  time  of  24:35  behind  Dick 
Johnson  and  Bruce  Baldwin  of 


Tufts  Johnson  was  clocked  at 
23:42.  Ken  Smith  finished 
eighth  for  the  Judges  in  26:08. 
After  the  contest,  Smith  and 
Branigan  were  elected  co-cap- 
tains for  the  1965  season.  Both 
are  sophomores. 

The  next  cro.ss  country  meet 
will  be  Saturday  at  2  p  m. 
against  Boston  State  and  Bent- 
ley  at  Gordon  Field. 


Larry  Grylack,  Senior  cap- 
tain of  the  Brandeis  tennis 
team,  led  the  Judges  to  a  9-0 
opening  victory  against  Lowell 
Tech  last  Saturday.  The  net- 
men  are  preparing  for  the 
Brandeis  Invitational  Tennis 
Tourney,  featuring  some  of 
New  England's  best  players,  on 
Oct.    16-17. 


The  golfers  lost  their  opener 
to  Vermont  last  week  by  a  6-1 
score.  Co-captains  this  year 
are  Bob  Nelson  and  Dick 
Kurshan. 


Coach  John  Hughes  an- 
nounced that  Senior  Bob 
Plunkett  had  been  named  cap- 
tain of  the  ba.seball  team  at  a 
recent  meeting.  Plunkett  had 
been  the  Judges'  starting  sec- 
ond-baseman for  the  past  three 
years. 


JEWS  ORGANIZED  to  Integrate 
Negroes  (JOIN)  is  o  new  fellow- 
ship for  Americons  who  olso  wish 
to  toke  their  stand  as  Jews.  Free 
information  without  obligation 
from  JOIN,  Box  75572,  L.  A. 
90005. 


BRANDEIS-BU  TIE 

The  soccer  team  .scored  an 
upset  yesterday  a,s  they  tied 
Boston  University  1-1  in 
single  overtime.  Dave  Fleis- 
chaker,  the  Captain,  scorctd 
Brandeis'  lone  goal  at  11:02 
of  the  tihrd  period.  George 
Karalexis  tallied  for  BU  at 
1:23  of  the  fourth  period. 
Peter  Stevens,  Jack  Rovner 
and  especially  Biola  Sobo- 
wale  were  outstanding  for 
the  Judges. 


OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  future  with  a  well  known 
Midwe.st  Manufacturing  Firm. 
We  are  now  offering  exclusive 
distributorships  for  a  patented 
product.  No  competition.  Fac- 
tory trained  personnel  will  as- 
sist you  in  setting  up  a  tried 
and  proven  advertising  and 
merchandising  program.  100% 
mark  up.  Investment  guaran- 
teed. Minimum  investment 
$1,000.  Maximum  $14,000.  All 
replies  confidential.  For  infor- 
mation write  Director  of  Mar- 
keting, P.  O.  Box  14049,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63178. 

UNITED  MARKETING 

COMPANY 

6286  Bartmer  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130 


Soccer  Squad  Splits  Pair 
Ready  to  Hold  it's  Own 

By  RIC  USLANER 

Next  year  Brandeis  might  have  a  home-coming  soccer  weekend. 

The  major  fall  sport  here  promises  iia  exciting  —  and  possibly  a  winning  —  sea- 
son this  year. 

Coach  John  Hughes  said  that  the  team,  which  is  now  1-1  on  the  young  season,  is 
"the  finest  that  I  have  seen  at  Brandeis  in  my  six  years  here.  There's  more  enthusiasm 
and  more  hustle  than  ever  before." 

The  Judges  lost  their  opener 
Thursday  to  Stonehill.  The 
score  was  3-1  officially,  but 
should  have  been  2-2  accord- 
ing to  Hughes.  He  complained 
about  the  "poor  officiating" 
there,  charging  that  one  Stone- 
hill  goal  came  after  an  appar- 
ent penalty  and  that  one  Bran- 
deis goal  was  eliminated  by 
sleight  of  hand  by  the  oppo- 
nent's goalie  wliile  the  officials' 
heads  were  turned. 

The  squad  fared  better  Sat- 
urday when  it  edged  Hartford 
1-0  at  the  Connecticut  scliool's 
field. 

The  toughest  opponent  the 
Judges  will  face  all  year  is 
Boston  University.  That  game 
was  to  have  been  played  Mon- 
day at  the  Hub.  Details  on  it 
will  be  carried  in  next  week's 
Justice.  Coach  Hughes  said, 
"After  that  game,  we  can  hold 
our  own  against  anybody."  On 
Friday,  Colby  will  come  here 
for  the  fourth  game  of  the  year. 

The  only  senior  on  the  1965 
squad  is  Dave  Fleischaker,  the 
captain.  The  services  of  Chris 
McLaughlin,  a  two-year  vet- 
eran, have  been  lost  for  med- 
ical reasons. 

Asim  Erdelik  scored  a  25- 
foot  goal  in  the  Stonehill  game. 


ASIM  ERDILEK  preparing  for  opener  against  Stonehill. 


Angelo  Caranfa  of  the  opposi- 
tion tallied  two  goals  on  his 
way  to  becoming  one  of  the 
area's  top  scorers.  He  has  now 
made  seven  goals  in  three 
games.  Don  Klabin,  a  fresh- 
man, was  the  goalie  for  the 
Judges. 

Pete  Barnett  '67  gave  Bran- 
deis the  only  goal  it  needed  in 
the  Hartford  game.  Hughes 
cited  Fleischaker,  C  a  d  m  a  n 
Mills  and  halfbacks  Biola  Sobo- 
wale    and    Bruce    Clarkin    for 


Fall  Schedule 

OCTOBER 

8  Friday        —   (S)  COLBY,  4  p.m. 

9  Saturday    ~  (G)  ECAC  Qual.  at  U.R.I. 

(T)  ECAC  at  Rider 

(CC)  Boston  State,  Bentley,  2  pm. 

Tuesday     —  (T)  U-  RHODE  ISLAND,  2  p.m. 

Wed.         —  (CC)  At  Assumption,  4  p.m. 

Thursday   —  (S)  At  A.IC,  3:30  p.m. 

(G)  At  Babson,  Welesley  OC,  12:30 

(T)  At  M.LT.,  4  p.m. 

Saturday    —  (S)  At  Babson,  2  p.m. 

(G)  ECAC  Finals  at  L.L 

—  (T)  Brandeis  Invitational,  9  a.m. 
(T)  Brandeis  Invitational,  10  a.m. 

—  (S)  TUFTS,  3  p.m. 
(CC)  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  4  p.m. 

Saturday    —  (S)  At  Assumption,  2  p.m. 

(T)  At  Hunter,  2  p.m. 

Wed.  —  (S)  M.I.T.,  3  p.m. 

Saturday    —  (S)  At  Barrington,  2:30  p.m- 

(CC)  At  Barrington,  3:15  p.m. 
NOVEMBER 

2     Tuesday  —   (CC)  Greater  Boston  at  Franklin  Park 

4     Thursday   —  (S)  LOWELL  TECH,  2:30  p.m. 

(Channel  2,  9  p.m. 

9     Tuesday  —   (CC)  New  Englands  at  Franklin  Park 
LEGEND 

(S)  —  SOCCER  (T)  —  TENNIS  (G)  —GOLF 

(CO   —  CROSS  COUNTRY 
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Sunday 
Tuesday 


FARCO  SCOOTERS  INC. 

Sales  and  Service 

•  Open:  7:30  -  9  —  Mon.  •  Sof. 

•  Pick-up  Service 

•  Speciolized  Service  on  All  Mokes 

Ducati — Lambrelta — Vespa — Norton 
320  Wofrertown  St.,  Newton  58,  Moss.  DEcofur  2-7534 


Under  25? 
Been  Conceited? 


ATTENTION  ALL  AUTO  DRIVERS 

(Scooter  and  Cycle  Owners,  Too) 

insuronce  ond  Plote  Problems? 
Con't  Get  Enough  Coveroge? 


Money  Problems? 


From  Out  of  Stote? 


CaU  J.  J.  Bodner  Insurance  Agency 

5  Main  Street  Phone  923-1015  Wotertown  Square 

Open  9-7  Weekdays  —  Saturday  to  1 2 


their  performances  Saturday. 

Hartford  managed  only  six 
shots  at  the  Brandeis  goal, 
manned  by  Steve  Jacobs,  while 
the  Judges  shot  at  the  Hartford 
goal  14  times.  The  key  to  the 
victory,  Hughes  said,  was  the 
rebounding.  He  added  that  the 
fullbacks.  Jack  Rovner  and 
Howie  Beckman,  the  latter  a 
freshman,  played  very  well. 

For  those  interested  in  reliv- 
ing the  Stonehill  loss,  the  game 
will  be  replayed  on  tape  on 
WGBH-TV,  channel  2,  Boston'* 
educational  station,  on  Thurs- 
day night  at  9.  Hughes  has 
urged  everyone  to  watch  the 
game  so  "you  can  see  for  your- 
self." 


Siw^ingline 


[1]  How  far 
can  a  doy 
run  into 
the  woods? 

(Answer*  Mow} 


(2]  A  storekeeper 
had  17  TOT  Staplers. 
All  but  3  were  sold. 
How  many  did 
he  have  left? 


>•■ 


This  is  the 

S^wingline 

Tot  Stapler 


x'sTS 


(includinK  1000  staples) 

Larger  size  CUB  Desk 

Stapler  only  $1.49 

No  bigger  than  a  pack  of  gum-but  paclct 
the  punch  of  a  big  deal!  Refills  available 
everywhere.  Unconditionally  guaranteed. 
Made  in  U.S.A.  Get  it  at  any  stationery, 
variety,  book  store! 
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INC. 


Long  Island  City.  N.Y.  11101 
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FIVE  CENTS 

To  non-members  of  the  Brondeis 
Student  Union  ond  Foculty 


Correction:  *The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Obedience"  movie, 
contrary  to  advertisement  in 
the  Brandeis  Gazette,  will  be 
open  only  to  members  of 
Psychology  12a.  J.    '  ' 


SiBchiBr  Discusses 
Enr^^iiwnewwt  Increase 

In  a  discussion  with  student  leaders  Sunday  morning,  President  Sachar  declared 
that  he  considered  it  a  "moral  obligation"  to  increase  the  size  of  the  student  lx>dy  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years.  His  point  was  made  in  what  he  called  a  "semi-otticial"  meet- 
ing with  board  members  of  the  Student  Council,  representatives  of  the  Student  Board 
of  Review,  the  Justice,  and  other  student  organizations  together  with  Deans  Morrissey 
and  Zion. 

President  Sachar  said  that  the  undergraduate  enrollment  will  increase  by  ap- 
proximately 50  during  each  of  the  next  five  years.  This  rate  of  growth  will  permit 
enrollment  to  reach  2000  by  1970,  a  goal  set  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Asked  to  justify 
this  growth,  the  President  said  that  the  University  has  a  duty  to  at  least  make  a  ges- 
ture in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  increasing  enrollments  that  is  affecting  col- 
leges all  over  the  country.  Not  only  are  there  more  students  applying  to  college  than 
ever  before  but  the  percentage. 
of   high   school   graduates   who 


Morrissory  Promises  Trials 
In  Student  Expulsion  Cases 

Kermit  Morrissey,  dean  of  students,  last  week  reaffirmed  the  Brandeis  administra- 
Admini:|tration    The  dean  also  tion's  commitment  that  as  a  matter  of  standard  procedure,  but  not  of  right,  students 
Itso  provide  morruvi^l  Tp^'ace    '^"^^'^^  ^^  expulsion  or  suspension  will   receive  a  hearing  before  the  Faculty  Admini.s- 
The  president  d('feM..eci    ihe  trative  Committee.  Hearings  will  be  held  only    for   those    whose   severance   from    the 


want  to  go  to  college  is  also  in- 
creasing. I>ean  Morrissey  said 
that  the  University  has  adequate 
facilities  to  meet  the  future  ex- 
pansion. The  only  change  might 
be  minor  additions  to  present 
dormitory  space.  To  finance 
these  extensions  the  University 
is  presently  applying  for  addi- 
tional building  funds  from  the 
FHA,    the    Federal    Housing 


growth  of  the  university  in  an- 
other light  by  stating  that 
eUlioiifcjh  enroilinctit  iias  iti- 
crea.sed.  tlie  faculty-student 
ratio  has  remained  constant. 
Bill  Konu'icii.  iiuvvever  pn!',:  >d 
out  that  this  figure  was  not  a 
valid    indication    of    class    size 


University  would  be  for  other  than  academic  reasons. 

A  statement  to  this  effect,  prepared  last  year  by  Dean  Morrissey  and  Peter  Levin- 
son,  '65,  former  chief  justice  of  the  Student  Board  of  Review  (SBR),  was  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  11)65-66  catalogue.  Due  to  a  printing  oversight,  the  statement  was  (unit- 
ted.  At  a  meeting  last  week  with  Jeff  Schnitzer,  present  chief  justice  of  SBR,  Dean 
Morrissey  said  that  the  clause  will  appear  in  the  catalogue  to  be  pul)lished  in  October. 

„^     .       ,.       ,    ...  .  ,,  A  series  of  other  SBR-Administration  agreements  include  a  (lec-isioM  that  all  damage 

or  education:!!  efficiencv.  Many      i  i       '^i     i    *        ^     i      i.     i       t>     i  i-  ^    ^^  i      i       -i        •       i  i    •      i     i 

professors    teach   only   one    or   charges  submitted  to  students  by  Buildings   and   Grounds   be   itemized   and   include  a 

two   courses   a   semester;   some   statement  of  the  nature  of  the^ 

(Continued  on  Page  7)  damages     and     repairs.     Chief 

; -^      '  Justice  Schnitzer,    66,  and  the 

_^       -__         ^  r^-m  Dean    of   Students    Office    also 

|ToiKo111     m^lfoc:    decided     that     "In     tlie     («\  •.•{)- 

-■-l-'^-lJ-^^JLli  kyJ-d-l/l-yO  tional  case  of  extremely  hein- 
ous behavior,  the  SBR  will  at 
the  very  least  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  advi.se  involved 
students  and   be  present  at  the 

Ov-^^v^Zv^rv  iw^   ^/^Q    hearing."    The    agreement    in- 

V/lJCIllJllir  in     UO    volves   the    limited    number   of 
■■■  "  cases  that  do  not  already  auto- 

The    new    Brandeis    Student   "^atically  come  before  SBR.  As 

Union   will   be   open   by  June    »  result  of   the  decision,  SBR    lecture  series,  according  to  Richard  Temkin,  '66,  co-chair- 

1968,  according  to  David  Rol-  ;!;:tILi!?oriH''*Kr^1hil'  tVn'ivor^u^'   "^^^^  ^f  the  student  Gen.  Ed.  S  Committee. 

bein.   director   of   business   ad-   considered    by    the    University  ^n       -    n  i  4     i       *        i-       *  u     • 

ministration.  f^**  disciplinary  action.  Morris  Carnovsky,  noted  actor-director  who  is  now  at 

The  building  complex  will  be   ^}'^  ^^^}^r^\,  discussion,   Dean    Brandeis  will  address  the  opening  lecture  at  7  p.m.  Oct.  14. 

constructed  on   the  site  of  the   ^lon  and  Jeff  Schnitzer  agreed 

abandoned     reservoir    opposite   ^^^^  dorms  will   be  urged    but      /•    \    ^^o"^;   <^a»^or   ^^    ^-    ^  '*' 

Goldfarb   Library.  Construction  "^^  required,  to  appoint  phone   Stones  Weekly,  a  liberal  pub-        Dr.  Sachar  said  the  primary 
will  require  18  months  to  two   ^"d  lounge  proctors.  They  also   lication  printed  in  Washington,    reason  for  a  change  in  the  role 

^^  Gen.  Ed.  S  was  the  addition 
of  many  specialized  lecture  .se- 
ries on  campus.  "In  the  early 
years,"  he  noted,  "an  Education 
S  night  was  a  big  night  at  Bran- 
deis. Now,  every  department 
brings  in  speakers  and  individ- 
ual groups  of  students  do  as 
well. 

Dr.    Sachar   maintained    that 


Student  Union 
•ening  in  '68 


Gen,  Ed.  Series 
Starts   This   Week 

Three  speakers  are  slated  to  aiipear  at  Brandeis  dur- 
ing the  fall  semester  as  part  of  the  General  Kducation  S 


years.    Associate  Dean  of  Stu-  adopted     the     policy     that     all  d   q    ^jh  ^^^aW  Dec.  2. 

dents  Leonard   Zion  called  the  dorm  residents  wil  be  required       r^^      ^.^  lecturer    Al  Cann 

comoletion   of   the   buildincs   a  ^o     Pay     for     maintenance     of        ^"^  "^'^^  leciurer,  ai  L.app, 

-h?gh  pr^orit/'  dormitory  tire  extinguishers.  cartoonist    and    creator    of    Li'l 

noted   that  the  opening  of  the  Finally,    university    policy  Abner,  will  appear  on  Dec.  9. 

s  t  u  d  e  n  t  u  n  io  n  has  been  set  concerning   unpaid  phone  bills       Some    15    to    20    prospective 

ahead   of   the   original    campus  has  been  modified.  In  the  past,  lecturers  were  originally  listed 

master  plan,  which  called  for  a  such  bills  were  added  to  a  stu-  .       .r       rommmee    to    receive 

1972  target  date.  dent's  Brandeis  payments,   but  "^    "       commiiiee    lo    receive 

The  Student  Union  Building  starting   this  year   the  Univer-  speakers  invitations,  but  due  to 

will   consist    of   five   inter-con-  ^^^V  will   remind   a   student   of  administrative  difficulties,  only   an  important  purpose  of  the  se- 

nected  units  enclosing  a   land-  unpaid    bills   but    will    not    in-  throe  were  scheduled  to  ap-    ^^^^  »^  "^^  bring  in  people  who 

scaped  court.  It  will  consolidate  elude  them  on  its  accounts 
most  student  social,   recrea- 
tional and  service  organizations 


Politics  Alters 

Comprehensive 

Requirements 

Beginning  in  1966-67,  the 
Brandeis  Politics  Dept.  is  ex- 
pected to  eliminate  the  com- 
prehensive   examinations 

required  of  det)artment  con- 
centrators according  to  Dr. 
Peter   Woll,   student   advisor. 

Dr.  Woll.  noted  tliat  neither 
seniors  with  130  pr)litical  sci- 
ence credits  nor  future  con- 
centrators, according  to  Dr. 
take  the  examinations. 

Requirements  for  concentra- 
tion in  the  Politics  Dept.  will 
tentatively  be  as  follows,  he 
explained:  Politics  la.  11);  a 
year  in  the  history  of  political 
theory;  and  27  additional 
credits  in  politics  c  o  u  v  s  e  s  . 
Seniors  will  be  required  to  take 
a  comprehensive  cour.se.  The 
senior  cour.se.  to  be  olTered  for 
the  lirst  time  in  1966-67,  will 
integrate  four  areas  of  political 
science:  American  government, 
comparative  govern  in  e  n  t , 
political  theory  and  interna- 
tional  relations. 

Dr  Woll  indicated  that  most 
memlHis  of  the  department 
believe  the  senior  comprehen- 
sive course  can  meet  the  inte- 
grative needs  of  politics  con- 
centrators better  than  an 
examination  could.  To  be 
worthwhile,  he  noted,  compre- 
hensive examinations  should 
be  a  part  of  the  general  educa- 
tion program  of  the  entire 
university. 


in  one  central  complex. 

Bureau  and  Alleys 

Offices  of  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, chaplains,  and  alumni 
will  be  located  in  the  new  fa- 
cility. The  mailroom,  book- 
store, snack  bar,  a  ballroom- 
auditorium,  a  waitress-service 
restaurant,  card  rooms,  bowling 
alleys,  lounges  and  music  lis- 
tening rooms  are  also  planned. 
A  large  parking  lot  will  pro- 
vide additional  on  campus 
parking  space. 

Rolbcin  and  Zion  stated  that 
many  suggestions  advocated  in 
meetings  with  a  student  com- 
mittee headed  by  Naomi  Reece, 
'65,  were  incorporated  into  the 
preliminary  engineering  de- 
signs. 


COUNCIL  ELECTION 

Voting  for  an  interim 
sophomore  representative  on 
Student  Council  will  be  held 
October  14  from  10:00  to 
4:30  in  Schwartz  Z.  Sopho- 
mores will  choose  three  of 
the  ten  primary  election  can- 
didates for  a  run-off  Octo- 
ber 21. 

The  ten  nominees  will  pre- 
sent their  views  on  the  issues 
Wednesday,  October  13  at 
8:00  in  Schwartz  2.  Candi- 
dates are  Paula  Baral,  Jon 
Brant,  Arthur  Brawer,  Rich- 
ard (Rocky)  Frcudenheim, 
Allan  Goroll,  Steve  Herman, 
Mark  Kravitz,  Bob  li.imm, 
Marty  Pernick,  and  Leon 
Strimber. 


other    specialized    groups    can- 

P^^'"'  J  not,"  and  to  give  the  student  a 

According  to  Brandeis  Presi-  personal  insight  into  the  speak- 

dent  Abram  Sachar,  the  role  of  ers*  interests.    "We  get  quite  a 

the   General    Education   S    lee-  diversified     g  r  o  up,"     he     ex- 

ture  series  rcauiros  re-ova.ua-  S!,^^  toiV^e;son'''this"is"wh:i 

tion.    Dr.  Sachar  commented  the  lectures  have  become." 


that  the  lecture  program  can 
still  contribute  much  to  aca- 
demic life,  but  the  program 
will  have  to  be  changed  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Gen.  Ed.  S,  originally  a   re- 
quired   cour.se    for    seniors,    is 

now  run  as  a  non-credit  lecture 
series  open  to  all  students   The 


"Students  should  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  re-evalua- 
tion of  Gen.  Ed.  S.  We  will  wel- 
come student  participation — it's 
really  their  course  now,"  he 
noted. 

Dr,  Sachar  recalled  that  in 
the  past  the  lecture  series 
played  a  large  part  in  campus 
life.  "It's  one  of  the  first  things 
the  alumni  recall."  he  declared. 
He    reaflTirmed    his   belief   that. 


series,  co-ordinated  jointly  by  with  modification.  Education  S 
Dr.  Sachar  and  a  student  coun-  could  retain  its  vitality.  "The 
cil  committee,  supplements  place  of  Gen.  Ed  S  has  not  dis- 
classroom  education  by  expos-  appeared,"  he  stated.  "I  be- 
ing students  to  leading  figures  lieve  it  still  belongs  at  Bran- 
in  a  variety  of  fields.  dels." 


VIETNAM   PROTE.ST 

The  newly-formed  Bran- 
deis Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Viet  Nam  is  coordi- 
nating anti-war  activities  at 
Brandeis  in  connection  with 
the  International  Days  of 
Protest  this  week-end,  Oct. 
15-16.  Demonstrations  will 
be  held  in  sixty  U.  S.  cities 
and  fourteen  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

At  Brandeis,  there  will  be 
a  teach-in  on  the  15th  at  8 
p.m.,  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall. 
Participating  will  be  Profes- 
.sors  Henry  Aiken,  Lewis 
Coser  and  Richard  Sklar  and 
graduate  students  in  sociol- 
ogy Stephen  Rosenthal  and 
Martin    Nicolaus. 

On  Saturday,  Brandeis  stu- 
dents will  take  part  in  a 
march  at  1  p.m.  from  Cam- 
bridjfe  Common  to  Boston 
Common  for  a  rally.  Recruit- 
ing is  taking  place  in  dorms 
and  dining  hall.s.  Students 
will  leave  Brandeis  at  12:15 
by  chartered  bus. 
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SPECIAL? 

youbetheis! 


You  have  to  be  more  than  just  good  in  the 
National  Guard.  You  have  to  be. ..special !  That's 
because  today's  Guard  is  meeting  the  toughest 
challenge  in  its  300-year  history. 
It  takes  a  special  kind  of  man. 
In  his  spare  time  he  studies  and  trains  so  that  he 
is  ready  should  the  nation's  security  be  threat- 
ened. When  you  see  him  on  the  street,  in  church, 
at  a  PTA  meeting,  you  only  see  a  neighbor,  or 
friend  or  employee.  Look  again,  and  you  see  the 
face  of  a  man  who  has  voluntarily  taken  on  a 
tough,  demanding  assignment.  Military  skills 
mean  very  little  unless  they  are  kept  up-to-date 
and  that's  where  the  challenge  of  the  National 
Guard  comes  into  the  picture. 
Make  no  mistake.  He's  meeting  the  challenge 
"When  he's  in  the  Guard.  Get  behind  the  Guard  in 
your  town  or  city.    ^^^^ 
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Out  of  the  Droit 

Differing  With  Deferment 

By  HKRT  FOER 

I  (h-eanit  I  went  to  Viet  Nam  in  my  green  khakis. 

Furtuiijitely,  however,  sliUieiUs  are  too  (JckmI,  True,  and  Beautiful  to  have  to  worry 

about  such  horVois;  the  acatltmic  determent  remarkably  relieves  the  personal  anxieties 

of  jungle  war.  Still,  we  owe  it  to  integrity  to  examine  our  special  status,  to  determine 

whether  it  is  justiiie.l.  and,  il"  not,  whether  some  otlier  arrangement  mij^ht  be  more  use- 

I'nl  to  sncicly. '    -~ 

trmont  system  may  very  well 
>c  contrary   to  our  ck^moi-ratic 
and  egalitaria/i  ideals. 

The  question  we  must  ask  is 


The  academic  deferment  is 
the  result  of  a  poiiutal  ileci- 
sion,  and  it  is  always  necessary, 
when  analyzing  political  deci- 
sions, to  ask  wiu)  beiHfits  and 
who  is  hurt.  Iji  this  case,  the 
beneficiary  is  painfully  obvi- 
ous: students  benefit  because 
t'hey  do  not  have  to  risk  their 
lives,  or  waste  their  years,  or 
prostitute  their  dignity — which- 
ever factor  it  is  that  makes 
military  life  most  unappealing. 
Of  course,  an  academic  defer- 
ment lasts  only  while  one  is 
working  toward  a  dej.;rec,  but 
how  many  members  of  the 
Class  of  1966  have  considered 
the  draft  as  a  significant  ele- 
ment in  their  decision  to  work 
for   an   advanced   dtj-ree*^ 

Who  is  injured  by  the  defer- 
ment system?  Or.  from  a  more 
useful  point  of  view,  who  does 
not  go  to  college?  We  can 
identify  two  categories:  those 
who  cannot  afford  college, 
namely  the  lower-middle  cIJkI 
lower  classes,  and  those  w'ho 
are  intellectually  incapable  of 
going  to  college,  namely  the 
uneducated,  the  undereducated, 
and  the  unijitelligent  and  as  we 
and  the  un.r  (  i  ;,  ..  .'.i,  .  ;..s 
we  well  knfn-  '•i'"'  tie  between 
than  coincidental. 

In  effect,  the  chance  one  has 
of  losing  his  life,  or  some  part 
of  his  life,  for  his  country  is 
a  function  of  his  economic  and 
social  background.  ;ind  of  his 
I.Q.,  which  is  linked  in  many 
cases  with  this  back^JrouJid.  Or, 
to  get  per.sonal.  you  and  I, 
iriend,  are  here  at  Brandeis 
studying  or  writing  for  the 
Justice,  while  others,  whom 
we  would  fervently  affirm  are 
our  "equals."  are  slopping  in 
the  rice  paddies  and  j-wnmps, 
playing  hide-and-go-seek  on 
Vietnamese  ridges,  fighting 
guerrillas  in  the  iunples  —  and 
dying.  Assuming  that  studying 
at  Brandeis  and  risking  your 
life  half-way  around  the  world 
are  qualitatively  distinguish- 
aVilo    situations.    I    am    saying 


day     work    under    him?    Why 
should    the    future    lawyer   be 
placed   above   the   auto   mcch- 
cinic?  In  other  words,  what  is  it 
his:  in  what  way  is  it  valuable   about  an  occupation  that  gives 
to  society  for  all  students  work-    social    value    to    the    life   of  a 
jiig  toward  a  degree  to  be  de-   person  training  for  it? 

ces 


IViy   only    .  ^    t        ^„ 

occupation  has  social  value 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  used 
for  public  benefit.  Any  other 
value  it  might  have  is  more 
of  a  private  nature,  and  does 
not  rate  special  public  treat- 
ment. That  is,  it  is  to  our  bcne- 
lit  to  have  educated  business 
leaders,  but  because  business 
leaders  work  primarily  lor 
themselves,  and  not  for  the 
public,  it  does  not  behoove  the 
public  to  provide  special  treat- 
ment to  those  studying  business 
administration.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  defer  from  the  draft  anyone 
who  is  studying  to  be  a  doctor 
or  teacher  (or  whatever  other 
occupation  is  found  to  be  in 
need  by  the  public).  Special 
treatment  should  be  provided 
only  if  it  will  result  in  public 
benefit.  If  the  public  is  going  to 


that  support  of  the  .student  de-    ^^at  of  the  clerk  who  will  some 

Fun  and  Games 


ired    from    the    armed    serv- 
?    The    logical    answer,    it 

ccms  to  me,  is  that  it  is  to  the 
benefit  of  society  to  have  edu- 
cated citizens;  perhaps  one 
would  argue  further  that  it   is 

o   the  benefit   of  the    military 

o  have  educatei    soldiers. 

Unfortunately,  no  confirmed 
advocatiis  diaboli  can  let  the 
;: Kilter  rest  so  easily.  Brushing 
aside  the  point  that  the  military 
needs  educated  soldiers  (for  if 
an  educated  soldier  is  a  good 
soldier,  then  the  education  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  destroyed),  we 
still  must  contend  with  the  no- 
tion that  a  college  graduate  is 
somehow  going  to  be  a  better 
citizen  than  his  former  hig'h 
school  classmat<\  who  is  to  be 
:\  butcher,  clerk,  or  salesman. 

The  line  of  thinking  here  em- 
ployed would  go  something  like 
is:  (\\^  f-er^nin  occupations  are 
more  valuable  to  society  than  y^^j  ^  student  become  a  doctor, 
others;  (b)  these  more  valuable  x\\q  public  should  have  the  use 
occupatinnw  nre  open  on  v  to  ^f  his  medical  skills  for  a 
college  graduates:  (c)  there-  ^(.Hod  equal  to  that  reonired 
f'^re,  .vociety  ought  to  encourage    j„   military  service:  this  period 

Uidents   to    remain    in   college,    ^^^^^^  i^p  ^.p^.^t  j,^  the  military, 
'n    order    to     m.-tko    sure     that 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  supply 

'■   employees    in    the    valuable 
""nation*;. 
This  makes  a  certain  amount 

f   <^t^\\^i      \    1  ]-o»-<>  •  •♦' il\-    l^oliovc 

that  doctors  and  teacher?  are 
more  valuable  to  society  than 
people  in  certain  other  occupa- 

tion.s  and  I  believe  that  society  fhT  pirblTc 'realmV'if 
would  be  unwise  not  to  en-  ,^;^;f^j.,^.  \y,..  -  •  •- 
courage  students  preparing  for 
'  'leso  valuable  professions, 
however,  what  i<j  fallacious  is 
tjie  assumption  that  all  students 
^-corve  s»"«^^ial  cons'-Vrpt  ion 
in  our  selective  service  laws.  In 
what  way  is  the  business  ad- 
'oinistra^inn  malor  «o  valuable 
*hnt  his  life  is  worth  more  than 


'<   there  is  r»  ^   ^^-r,,^  i§ 

skills  couldn't  be  used  else- 
n'here  in  the  public  realm,  eg., 
in  the  War  on  Poverty  or  the 
Peace  Corps.  Similarly,  if  a  stu- 
dent is  deferred  from  the  draft 
because  he  wants  to  become  a 
'fa'^'her.  it  i«:  proper  that  his 
skills  should  be  utilized  within 

not   in  the 

public  schools  of  the  slums, 
'vh'^re  he  will  be  <:erving  n  pub- 
lic function,  and  repay injz  so- 
ciety for  the  special  treatment 
'ie  iias  been  granted.  If  on*^  is 
•inwilling  to  plav  this  gamr.  let 
^im  be  treated  *'as  an  equal, 
^    be  Fij'bVft   *o   Hrnfl 


{Cont'mueiX  on  Pmjc  7) 


Trivia:  Pari  Tnra 


Paul  Solman 


One  would  suppose  that  in  this  dog-eat-doK  society  of  ours,  individuals  would  holt 
at  the  chance  to  literally  ^et  somethiuK  tor  nothing.  However,  there  were  but  two  en- 
tries submitted  for  Trivia:  Pari  One.  C^nsideriuK  our  magnaminity  and  our  morbid 
fascination  with  absurd  correspondence,  we  are  awarding  prizes  to  both  contestants. 
Michael  Leiderman,  '66,  place<l  first  with  6  points.  Runner-up  was  Norm  Winer,  6!),  v\  ifh 
4  points.  Since  Leiderman  tinisheu  first,  we  are  giving  him  a  victory  in  the  "masculine" 


division.  The  prize  is  a  Trini 
Lopez  album.  Mr.  Winer  may 
take  his  pick  of  category: 
"feminine,"  "not-so-rnasculine." 
or  "pretty  cute."  In  any  event, 
he  will  receive  Peter  Matthies- 
sen's  latest  novel.  At  Play  in 
the  Fields  Of  the  Lord,  a  Ran- 
dom House  publication. 

Leiderman    and    Winer    are 


5.  Arwin;       lavender       and 
black;  second  edition,   red  and 

white. 


5.  Name    as    many    of    "The 
Twelve    Angry    Men"    as    you 
6.  Jim   Konstanty — Yankees;   can    One  point  if  you  get  five. 
Robin  Roberts  —  Astros;  Curt   An    extra    half-point    for    each 


Simmons  —  Cardinals. 

7.  Elena  Verdugo. 

8.  Dmitri     Tiomkin     — 


one   above   five. 


66; 


SPECIAL? 
we  bet  he  isn't 

Last  Thur.s<lay,  a  Brandeis  student-faculty  committee 
concerned  with  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  organized. 
They  are  holding  a  teach-in  this  Friilay.  We  emlorse  this 
effort.  We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  October  15 
and  16,  slated  as  International  Days  of  Protest  over  the 
Vietnamese  war.  P'or  further  details,  see  box  on  front  page. 


well  out  in  front  for  the  finals,   Petula    Clark    —    33     Morey 
but  the  Sweepstakes  is  far  from   Amsterdam  —  55;  Clarence 

sewn    up.    We    implore   you    to   Berger  —  53;  Corky  Devlin  

enter    this    week.    We'll    never   35. 

gel     a     team    to    field    against       9    To  be  announced 
Columbia   if  you   don't.   Worse        10  Tige    (as    in    Tigris— Eu- 
than   that,   you'll   never   get    to  phrates)  . 
cash  in  on  our  Justice  loot.  En- 
tries   must    be    in    the    Justice 

mailbox    by    Saturday    noon. 
Now  for  last  week's  answers. 

1.  Michael  O'Shea  (Winer 
received  a  half-point  for  ap- 
proximating with  William 
O'Hara). 

2.  Sandy    Amoros    (15),   Jim 


6.  In  what  year  was  J  i  n^ 
Falkenburg  "Miss  Rheingold  ? 
To  whom  is  she  mar- 
ried?     A  point. 

for  each. 

7.  Circle  the  appropriate 
racial  designation  for  each  of 
the     following     (C-Caucasian, 


1    Describe    in    as    much    de- ^ ^     , 

tail  as  possible  the  way  Robin  N-Negroid):     (A)     The    Kings- 

r  reeman  s    basketball   career  men    — C     N     ( B )     Barbara 

t^nd Lewis   —    C     N;    (C)    Al    H'»> 

bier — C     N   (Half  point  each). 

8.  Give  the  Kochel  listing  of 

Mozart's  bassoon  concerto.  .  •  • 


came   to   an 


Gilliam    (19),   Jackie   Robinson   This  will  be  S'^ored  ori  a  curve 
(42),    Gino    Cimoli    (9),    Wally   2  points   maximum 

7'''>'°V^f' M  «-^„"-??«-><i   <a7  Thomas  'X^  ,^B'r  Sa5   '«  -PPO-rtyouronswer 


9.  Could  Duniger  really  read 
minds?  Evidence  must  be  given 


Dale  Mitchell  (8) 

3.  1:58. 

4.  Design  For  Living,  with 
Miriam  Hopkins  and  Edward 
Everett  liorton. 


arco  Polo. 

3.  Who  played  Paparella  on 
Sergeant   Bilko*^ 

......*        10.  How    much    do    "Hearty 

What   fo«^« Homestyle"    pancakes    cost    at 

nn7nr?T"^  f'''r'''»*   Dunkin'    Donuts?    How   much 

oi&inluA^  \l^^'^    'f'    *"'".  *"■  ^^^  ^^^y  cost  last  year?  

oramateiy   Jong   male   genital?    «.. 


4 
was 
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students  were  able  to  exer- 
cise the  'hamburger  option" 
for  the  first  time  on  Sunday, 
October  10.  Under  this  plan, 
arranged  by  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee of  Student  Council  with 
the  cooperation  of  Norman 
Grimm,  Director  of  Dining 
Services,  students  may  choose 
hamburgers  as  an  alternative 
to  the  regular  meal  if  they 
notify  the  "checker"  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

Hamburgers  will  be  offered 
at  first.  Even  though  one  stu- 
dent remarked  that  he  could 
eat  hamburgers  just  about 
every  day.  Other  options  will 
be  considered  and  all  sugges- 
tions are  welcome. 

4>  *  « 

The  Brandeis  Mental  Health 
Association  has  revised  its 
work  program  in  hospital 
wards  this  year  to  include  pro- 
f  e  s  s  i  o  n  a  I  consultants  with 
whom  the  volunteers  will  dis- 
cuss and  evaluate  their  work. 

Under  the  student  leadership 
of  Ronnie  Kattner,  '66,  and 
Michael  Brooks,  '68,  the  pro- 
gram was  revised  because,  ac- 
cording to  Brooks,  in  the  past 
there  was  "no  one  to  define  the 
student's  role."  The  consultants 
have  been  hired  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

Early  in  the  program,  the 
students  will  tour  the  hospital 
facilities  to  become  familiar 
with  the  overall  structure 
within  which  they  will  be 
working.  Day  leaders,  students 
experienced  in  the  field,  will 
head  groups  of  eight  to  ten 
volunteers.  Every  other  week, 
the  consultants  will  meet  with 
the  group  after  ward  visits  to 
discuss  and  evaluate  their 
progress  and  any  problems  they 
encountered. 

The  organizational  meeting 
of  the  mental  health  association 
will  be  tonight  at  7:30  in 
Schwartz  Hall.  Scheduled  to 
speak  at  the  meeting  is  Carter 
Imharger,  author  of  "College 
Students  in  the  Mental  Hospi- 
tal." 


Inaetian  rs.  InflaimnaiiaMB 
A^ninBasity  Obscures  Issues 

By  ALEX  NACHT 

There  are  those  who  don't  and  those  who  do  —  and  the  one  thing  they  have  in  common  is  that  they  lK)th  have 
all  the  answers 

Ask  the  former  and  they'll  tell  you  that  this  protest  business  is  stupid;  they'll  spout  phrases  abo«t  "warfare 
state,"  "institutionalized  tyranny,"  "the  new  totalitarianism."  Valid  analyses,  perhaps,  but  used  by  these  i)eople, 
Mey  become  excuses.  As  C.  Wright  Mills  notes,  "They  are  not  liberal,  not  conservative,  not  reactionary.  They  are 
inactionary.  They  are  out  of  it."  They  are  the  teen-age  cynics,  washed-up  old  men  by  twenty.  Somehow  they  have 

already  seen  it  all.  and  they  have  learned  their  lesson  well  —  take  care  of  Number  One. ^ 

Those  Who  Do 


Vietnam 


Shadow  Boxing 


—  Joseph  McBride 


as  a   "youthful   episode."  else   to   do   his  work   for  him. 

Now  the   above  are  to  some   Ironically    the  one  group  that  ^^^^^    ^^     ^^^^^    ^^     .^....^.    „ .     - 

extent  two  extreme  caricatures.  Preaches  this  condition  of  sell-  ^j^j^^king  and  well-intentioned  tie  eagerness  to  seek  the  physi- 
exieiu  iwo  exvren  c  c*  discipline  is  the  Black  Muslims  everywhere.  cal  destruction  of  satanic  Corn- 
But  they  both  belici  a  common               ^    ^  j        ^^^         y^^^  that  Rev    Arthur  Greeley,   presi-  munism.    "we   fail   to    compre^ 


The  Brandeis  Wien  Commit- 
tee has  planned  a  series  of  par- 
ties, featuring  music  and  rc- 
freoluncnls  representative  of 
foreign  countries  this  semester. 

The  first,  a  West  Indian  Party 
held  la.st  Saturday  in  Kulz. 
will  be  followed  by  parlies  with 
influence  and  almo.sphere  from 
Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Europe.  The  committee, 
under  the  leadersiiip  of  chair- 
men Winston  Bernard  Coard. 
Tan  Wee  Ng  and  Robin  Post, 
all  seniors,  also  plans  to  host 
African.  Asian.  Latin  Amer- 
ican, and  European  dinners  for 
all   interested  students. 

The  Wien  Faculty  Firesides 
Program  has  been  extended  to 
include  three  meetings  each 
semester.  On  each  designated 
night,  six  Brandeis  profe.s.sors 
will  host  gatherings  at  their 
homes  to  di.scuss  varied  topics 
with  student  guests. 

Second  semester  committee 
plans  include  a  campus  sports 
tournament  in  which  foreign 
students    will    compete    agam.st 

American  students. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  first  lecture  sponsored 
by  the  Humanist  Club  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Heinz  Lubasa 
of  the  Brandeis  History  Hept. 
Wednesday     night     in     Rabb 

Lounge.  ,   _ 

Dr.  Lubasz  discussed  the  in- 
tellectual activity  of  the  An- 
cient Regime. 

Future  speakers  slated  to  aa- 
dress  the  group  include  Messrs. 
Barkin,  Gendzier.  On  or  a  to, 
Cohen,    Coser,    Brainard,    and 

Aiken. 

•  •  • 

Brandeis  will  be  host  to  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Co-ordin- 
ting  Committ.-e's  (SNCC)  na- 
tional photography  exhibit. 
The  di.splay  will  be  held  m 
Feldberg  Lounge  through  Oct. 
16.  Students  will  l>e  prt'sent 
weekdays  12:00-1:00.  3:00-4:00. 
and  7:00-8:00  and  Saturday 
1:00  3:00  to  collect  donations 
from  tho.se  who  would  like  to 
contribute  to  SNCC.  Photo- 
graphs are  fo.-  .sale  and  can  be 
purchased  by  directly  contact- 
iiui  SNCC's  Boston  headquar- 
ters. g68-0939  or  86ft-7503. 


Laying    this    basic     ground- 
Then  there  are  those  who  do   work    in    training,    education, 
protest  —  anything  and  every-   and  organization  is  slow,  tedi- 

thU.g,  They  are  to  be  found  on  ^rZt  ^H' SVT^T^lr^. 
every     picket    line,    at    every   ^^^y^^    Q^e    enjoys    protesting 
sing-in.  They  treat  these  occa-   merely  for  the  sake  of  it. 
sions  as  great  social  events,  a       One  can  understand  the  con- 
time  to  meet  friends  and  trade  ditions,  but  one  can  in  no  way 

gossip.  Protesting  is  a  game   it  ^^^^^^^^  oV'thiJ'quali^aSJcai  Last  Friday's  panel  on  peace  iii  VieUutni  was  a  typical 

can  be  fun,  and  its  wonderiui  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  apologetic  or,  on  example  of  the  Brandeisian  phenomenon:  shadow-boxing: 

to  know  that  your  side  is  ai-   j^e  other  side  of  the  oin.  sell-  :,,  ^  ^,,^(1    jg^^ues    from    different    moral    premi.ses,    using 

ways  morally  right.  Indeed,  no  righteous^  SSayer^'or  Hf  adicaUrdifferent  se^  definitions  of  basic  concepts, 

one    exceeds    them    -    -o^al   here  is  a  th^e^.^^am  of  sHf^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^,^,^^^-^^  ^^^^^.^aisal  would  be  to  term  the  di.s- 

fervor  and  P^^^^^"' J^^ff  .^^"^^^  fhere  is  some  sort  of  debt  to  be  ^^^^-.^^  ^  "Confrontation  on  Different  Levels."  However. 

most  of  them  will  settle  down    ^^.^    j,^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^„„„i  ^„„,d  ^  clear-cut    confronta- " 

and  look  back  upon  this  time   ^^  ^^  b^ck  and  expect  someone  ^.^^    ^^^    ^j^^^    ^^^^^    speaker   volvod    in    the    Communist    at- 

to  do  his  work  for  him  jy^g^^g^g^^  to  identify  his  posi-  tempt  to  achieve  a  moral 
^ally,  the  one  group  that  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  j^^i^j  by  clear-  society,"  and  that  in  our  simplis- 
hes  this  condition  of  self-  i^j^j^j^ing  and  well-intentioned  Hc  eaizerness  to  seek  the  phy si- 
dine  is  the  Black  Muslims.  ^^^  everywhere. 

"" ' 7u~      t-*       A    ran  of  their  creed  implies  that       j^^^    Arthur  Greele, ,   ^ „ -    -_-     -    -       . 

need:  that  of  clear  thought  ana    y^y  ean  only  be  proud   if  you  ^^^^  ^£  ^j^^  United  Universalist   hend    the    significance    of    the 

reason.  Social  change  is  never    learn  how  to  make   your  own  u^^arian    Association,    first    increasing     Russian     stake     in 

easy    anJ  today  many  feel  it  is  life  presented     his     basic     moral   peace    as    the    Sino-Soviet    rift 

^:rfi^..i*   4h^ti   ^MPT    One        "The  Negro  cannot  bear  the  premise  that  nuclear  war,  even   widens." 

more  d  "icul     ^t»a«  «J^*^J- ^^^"/^   life  which  he  is  forced  to  lead  fn   defense,   must   be  outlawed       In  conclusion.  Rabbi  Gilbert 

^f.n^^v/    for     dramaUc     acton.    ...  he  rejects  the  solutions  to  from    the    political    scene    re-   urged    the    recognition    of    the 

T^Pr^u  no  sharTimL^^  the   problem   which   the   white  gardless  of  cost.  He  then  sup-   fact  that  "God  also  participates 

wS     a     un^fTed  directional    man  has  offered."  Now  this  is  ^Ued  his  understanding  of  the   in  the  making  of  history  "   By 

I^y»iJ   rtn   h^  ealvan  zed    and    a      statement      which      simply  facts    of    the    Vietnamese    war   helping  the  Vietnamese  people 

so    ener^s  are  ch^^^^^  off    makes    no    sense   to    me.    Any-  based  on  his  recent  trip  to  that   to  achieve   human   dignity    un- 

»    .i.!nl    different    direcri^        thing  less  than  full  equality  is  country.  ^.  der  any   form   of   government. 

in    '"^"y.  ^'"^'^^J^,^^!^^^^^^  certainly  a  false  solution.  It  is  a        First,    he   said,   according    to   we  can  expect  that  they     will 

IXl'strat^L  anS  nThXm    o^    myth  to  believe  that  the  Negro  the  Viet  Cong  deserters,   there   respond  with  a  feeling  of 

of  ^'^"**'^*V..*JIIi.     emotional    is    giving    up    something    pre-  is   little   contact   with   or    con-   brotherhood    and    a    sense    of 

worse     yet,     highly     emoiionai    ^.^^^  i^  order  to  integrate  so-  trol    from    North    Vietnam,   communiality  which   will  soon 

Welfscuinvrlz    :''JJ^'^\':'    ciety.  Is  he  exchanging  one  set  Therefore  the  war  is  essential-   engulf  the   world."   We  in  our 

thinking.  It  "^  .»"*., ^*^?"r,.f„r    of  Droblems  for  another?  Possi-  w  a   South  Vietnamese   civil   age  must  either  wage  peace  or 

I  ani  concerned  with  ""^J^*";    ^^^/  g^t  again,  these  two  prob-  confllict      given      international   see    the    world    destroyed,    he 

T-*-^\^J^*wPek's  Justice  Trti!    lems  (that  of  the  Negro's  posi-  importance  only  because  of  the   noted.  . 

of  It  »"  »a.st  we^*^  ^7«  tion  and  that  of  contemporary  imposition  of  the  U.S.  military       The  unanimity  of  the  panel  s 

cle  on  the  watts  noLs.  America)    must   be   kept   clear  forces.  pro-peace      presentation      was 

Two  Problems  and    distinct.  Conditions     would     be    ripe    shattered    by   the   dillident   dis- 

-Burnine      living     with     all        And    I   maintain  that   unless  for  negotiating  U.S.  withdraw-    agreement    of    ^"^'".»;;^; '«'3; 

vou?   sou      is   somtthing   com-    we  manage  to  face  these  prob-  al    "when   a   reconciliation    be-    "^^Y'^^'r'^noVrdrilmdi   v^ 

ou'ely     alien     to     the     white    lems  directly  and  .see  them  for  tween  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  S.    ^'f'f'l^''^^^^^^^ 

wodd"  There  are  two  problems    what  they  are.  nothing  will  be  Vietnamese    government    has   one  of  the  two  ^^^   l^^^^st  Asia 
Tc^e    wl^^ch'm'ust   not  be   con-    solved.  It   is  too  easy  to  wave    taken  place."  Rev.  G  r  e  e  1  ey   ^^^^^^   P  of        indk^  ^^^^^^^ 

fused-    the    sterility    and    con-    banners  and    ump  on  the  bar-  maintained.    Adlai    Steven.son  s     ^,^,^,,^"f*V,/vnHin  Vl  ?^^ 
formitv  that  many  feel  is  pre-    ricades.    The    sad    fact   is   that    dual  proposals  of  last  spring  to   '^^'':^K^  .^'\  l""^']^'^,,^^^^^^ 
vale       in    A.nc^c'L    today    and    there  is  almost  no  organization    cease   escalation    and    to    bring   ^''J/:^,^^'^^   V;,j:^^^^^^ 
iho    df.nrived    situation    of    the    on  the  grassroots  lovel;  the  ma-    the    matter    before    the     U.N.   a  U.S.   withdrawal    n   ij*^"^  oi 
Negio  in  Ameri^^^^^^       was  the    ?o"rity    of    civil    rights   workers    must  be  the  methods  employed   ^jfl'^^.'^.f^^^^^^^^ 
same    situation    in    the    1930's    are  w^ite;  Negroes,  even  when    by  the  U.S.  to  secure  imniedi-   and  hght^^^^^^^^ 
whfa  kids  from  empty  middle-    they  have  it,  do  not  utilize  the    ate  negoUat.ons.^hejss^^^^^^^^^^^         tli"\ac\T';"rem[:e^ieM^  b?"lht 

^  .      .   ..  lhi»    nolirv     accordinE    to    Dr     two    preceding     speakers     lliat 

Little  Concrete  Action  'c^eclcy    would   be  that   wlJilc   war  miMht  be  morally  unjusti- 

It  is  precisely  this  sloganizing   an  eventual  _N.  Vietnamese  ab-   f-l.  ""f  .';,^rr,,„?;r'"^lrjr: 


class  homes  had  attacks  of  so 
cial  conscience  and  decided  to 
'go  to  the  people."  Tliis  same 
people"  referred  to  our  would 


;rrTJo  u^tforHerasTommi'5    .„d     ,o^^n    oveVofrctuaiitirs   ^p  io'ror  S.V=  would   ^'I^.^^-IX^^^:^;:;^ 

tCL''::^r^\uo^^uZ    ^"^""*    '^'  is  practiced  by  menJiUe     -d  to  ,he  e.ecXasV'Xs^.^l   l^'IZ^li^X  war,  all  sta'tes- 
tliem  over  lo  vuc  {/uiiv-v.  TnmrvQ  Raldwin.  James  Farmer    ^ .,    xr;^4^.,.^«c«    «.^..r,_   men     ncv< 


nevertheless 


J         ....  -         Trorrv.«f.  irom   ail    oi    aoumeasv 

.X,  14  «««.   James  Baldwin.  James  i?armer  (-i„n,jv,i.ni^t    Vietnamese    coun-  men     

r^l'^'ws  w^rrbig  soul   and   Martin   Luther   King.   Al-  f,°^o7seS  a  Chimfse  hegemony  that  under  some  eire.mvst 

lUTum7lr'::^^^^'4^l   though  a  furor  and  excitement  woS.d^_^be_^  estabjished    in    that  --  ar     worth  _k,Mmg^J, 


recognize 

»nce» 

for   (if 


^1,1?  U  prcc^sc^W 'fbc  "c^d  s?e7eo:  largely  middle-class  and  is  not  l^s^m."  the  U^S.^ould  avoid  j^"„J,'-    ^^-^   'l^.X^^'^of,,--* 

S'po  Tre'vTvTd  here  tor  another  being     carried     over     to     the  !-/»'    tT/'desUucUon'^rZ'   U-TVlfc:  intcr'i't's^oAhe'pelllMe 

purpose)  of  the  Negro  as  some-  fjegro  masses.  Men  like  Bayard  "^^„^"^''"h  ^^ince      he    U  N    of    the    underdeveloped    world 

Kow  more  alive,  yi^-'^.  P^^eM  ^^^^j^  ^„^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^    r^ank-  ^^'^"i^be  ^he  firum  for  these  will    best    be    served    by    U.S. 

and   ";yst"^rK.us^  And  I'^c    any  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^            ^^  ^^^  world-saving     negotiations,     il   victory  .n  y.elnam 

ni'//tunl  UpiraU   meref^  ing  the  complexities  of  a  prob-  would   be   strengthenod   as   the   ^^J^^'^'V^^rZelowZi'i 

p  o'^c'cK  wish'tulfiUment.  blem,  but  their  voices  are  not  '"ft™"rVthicar  d<^is  ons"'"n   Vk".an^in  order  to 'avoT  the 

l.h^^'r.:^'^^^  "^rd'^hrng'-At^rlcaUnoth-  =^f'^^--           expansion    of    the    number    o« 

the  Negro  is  willing  to  accept  ing   new   —   every   generation  ,,«»""'.  Y, 

and  become  part  of        the  sj^ck;  rediscovers  it.  Just  as  one  most  '■^%^^^'^^'^^^  ^..^^  ^.,^. 

For' Christ's   s'ke,"  man,' what  certainly  doesn't  get  the  truth  ^j   ^oral^  imperati 


into   the    whole    of    the    under- 

surreo- 
Id   l>e 


e,    man,    wnax "    °                      *  .      \U       L  ""k-'""'^  _r'   r^v;  »nto   ^"^   wnoie    oi   ine 

H^  vrvn  wanf»  Is  the  Negro  do-  from   the  newspapers,  one   just  the   Torah   and    Pope    Paul    VI  developed    world.    The   s 
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The  'New  Left:'  The  Ideology  of  Detachment 


By  JOEL  DOERFLER  and     *• 
CARL  SHEINGOLD 

In  the  last  jew  years  Ameri- 
can soeialist  students  have  he- 
gun  rejerring  to  their  inove- 
ment  as  "The  New  Left."  It  is 
the  intention  of  this  article  to 
offer  a  critical  analysis  of  this 
movement.  We  do  so  from  an 
aivkwardly  sympathetic  pers- 
pective. We  share  many  of  the 
broad  intentions  and  specific 
joals  of  the  "Neiv  Left"  —  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  that  we 
can  decipher  what  they  are  — 
and  it  is  because  of  this  that 
we  arc  so  deeply  troubled  by 
the  trends  we  see  in  the  state- 
ments and  actions  of  this  new- 
est vanquard.  The  "New  Left" 
aspires  to  chunqc  our  politics 
and  affect  our  history,  but  we 
perceive  in  the  "Neu->  Left"  an 
n))pronch  which  is  systemati- 
cally apolitical  and  anti-lrislori- 
cal.  and  therefore  ineffective 
and   self-defeating. 

As  tlu'  British  Labor  Parly 
and  the  German  Social  Demo- 
crats have  long  since  recog- 
nized, the  capitalist  system  is 
not  about  to  collapse  and  bring 
in  its  wake  a  revolutionary 
working  class.  It  is  totally  ir- 
relevant, from  a  political  point 
of  view,  to  argue  that  capital- 
ism still  survives  only  because 
of  the  continued  existence  of 
armaments  and  "imperialist" 
'•police  actions"  abroad.  Even 
if  this  were  true  (and  it  is  not) 
i1  would  not  strike  at  the  core 
of  the  traditional  Marxist  argu- 
ment. The  major  appeal  of 
Marxism  in  the  past  has  been 
its  "scientific"  assertion  that 
capitalism  (by  whatever 
means)  could  not  "deliver  the 
goods"  i  e.  could  not  maintain 
a  tolerable  living  standard  for 
the  mass  of  the  population. 
The  self  evident  fact  that  cap- 
italism (or  a  modified  variant 
thereon)  can,  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  "deliver  the  goods," 
in  Japan,  in  West  Germany,  in 
France  and  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  most  formidable 
refutation  of  the  classical 
Marxist  prognostication  (at 
least  as  far  as  the  working- 
classes  of  these  countries  are 
concerned). 

Given  this  state  of  affairs 
many  would  argue  that  "So- 
cialism" or  "radicalism"  is  be- 
coming increasingly  irrelevant 
in  the  more  advanced  indus- 
trial nations.  This  point  of  view 
appears  fallacious  to  us  for  the 
following  reasons:  (1)  capital- 
ism has  siill  not  solved  the 
problem  of  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  gfH>ds  and  services; 
(2)  there  still  exis-ts  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Western  Europe 
lar^e  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion living  below  or  at  par 
ivith  the  minimal  subsistence 
level;  (3)  the  forms  which 
Government  intervention  into 
the  "free"  workings  of  the 
economy  is  to  take  is  still  open 
to  much  disagreement  and  dis- 
pute; (4)  the  priorities  which 
one  assigns  to  various  —  and 
often  conflicting  —  problems  of 
economic  policy  (e.g.  "full- 
employment"  vs.  optimum  effi- 
ciency or  "full-employment" 
vs.  the  elimination  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit)  is  an 
indication  of  how  one  feels 
about  a  series  of  basic  moral 
and   political   assumptions. 

In  other  words,  there  still 
exist  "radical"  and  "conserv- 
ative" solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  capitalist 
societies.  Perhaps  "capitalism" 
and  "socialism"  have  lost  all 
value  to  us  as  descriptive 
terms.  Yet  notwithstanding 
this,  there  still  remains  the 
need  for  a  Democratic  Left  in 
the  United  States.  Whatever  be 
the  problems  which  the  Unit<>d 
States  as  a  nation  must  face, 
the  Left  must  be  in  the  van- 
guard in  its  insistence  on  hu- 
man liberty,  both  industrial 
and  political. 

The  American  Left  is  faced 
today  with  what  Irving  Howe 
has  called  "a  society  that 
seems  intent  upon  a  malicious- 
ly benevolent  assimilation." 
The  "con.sensus  liberalism" 
which  exists  in  the  United 
States  is  like  some  giant  mag- 
n  e  t  which  never-endingly 
draws  to  Wsi^f  .ill  di^sidiMil 
elemcnls,    all    non-cunformists 


of  whatever  variety,  seekin 
ultimately  to  dissolve  them  in 
that  giant  potpourri  of  Ameri- 
cana— the  Moderate  Middle. 
It  is  a  monumental  task  simply 
to  maintain  a  posture  of  friend- 
ly criticism  or  "loyal  Opposi- 
tion" in  such  a  society. 

The  "New  Left"  Movement, 
as  it  is  understood  by  its  par- 
ticipants, is  not  simply  a  resur- 
rected or  rationalized  version 
of  an  older  variety  of  Amer- 
ican radicalism.  It  is,  for  many 
young  people,  a  brand  new  be- 


ginning, an  approach  to  pol- 
itics freed  from  the  "errors"  of 
past  generations  of  Socialists. 
It  is  our  view  that  in  the  proc- 
ess of  trying  to  find  for  itself 
a  new  raison  d'etre  the  Amer- 
ican student  Left,  or  at  least  a 
sizeable  proportion  of  it,  has 
tended  to  disregard  the  past 
history  of  Socialist  movements 
and  has,  in  fact,  learnt  very 
little  from  the  experiences  of 
its  radical  predecessors. 

What  immediately  distin- 
guishes a  movement  like  S.D.S. 
is  its  conscious  rejection  of 
Ideology.  According  to  many 
young  radicals,  the  belief  in 
Ideologies — Socialist,  Commu- 
nist, Trotskyite  etc.  —  among 
Leftists  in  the  nineteen-thirties 
was  an  important  factor  in 
their  inability  to  influence  the 
tide  of  world  events.  What  ex- 
actly is  meant  by  this?  It  is 
obvious,  even  to  most  alumni 
of  the  Young  People's  Social- 
ist League  or  the  Young  Com- 
munist League,  that  the  in- 
terminable debates  of  the  thir- 
ties over  what  Marx  really 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  the 
"dictatorship  of  the  proletari- 
at," or  the  endless  schisms  be- 
tween "right  deviationists"  and 
"left  wing  ultra  revolution- 
aries," were  absurd  and  did  not 
serve  to  bring  about  the  de- 
mise of  the  capitalist  system. 
However,  was  this  senseless 
tendency  toward  atomization  of 
the  Left  the  necessary  result 
of  belief  in  an  ideology? 

By  "ideology"  we  mean  "a 
systematic  scheme  of  ideas 
about  life."  The  operative  word 
here  is  "systematic."  An  ideol- 
ogy is  built  upon  a  series  of  as- 
sumptions about  the  world,  as- 
sumptions which  may  be  de- 
rived either  empirically  or  9 
priori.  The  ideologist  is  able  to 
formulate  a  set  of  conclusions 
— both  of  a  general  or  a  par- 
ticular nature  —  all  of  which 
proceed  logically  from  the  ini- 
tial premises.  For  the  partici- 
pant in  a  social  movement  the 
ideology  provides  a  logical  ba- 
sis for  social  or  political  ac- 
tions and  enables  him  to  have 
a  basis  for  choosing  between 
a  set  of  alternative  actions. 

The  diffjculty  arises  when 
an  ideology  seeks  to  explain 
too  much,  when  it  becomes  a 
"weltenschaung"  which  offers 
to  provide  an  interpretation  of 
every  facet  of  human  existence. 
When  this  is  the  case  then 
ideology  will  contain  the  seeds 
of  totalitarianism.  Yet  simply 
becau.se  ideology  has  in  the  past 
be(^n  used  to  justify  a  series  of 
unheard  of  atrocities  does  not 
mean  that  any  and  all  attempts 
to  think  systematically  about 
the  nature  of  politics  leads  in- 
evitably to  the  purge  trial  or 
the  extermination  camp.  Often, 
just  the  opposite  may  be  true. 
The    failure    to   think   through 


gideas  and  to  draw  logical  con- 
clusions may  leave  one  easy 
prey  for  the  zealous  Ideologue. 

By  dismissing  the  impor- 
tance of  ideological  thought, 
or  by  exaggerating  its  dangers, 
the  "New  Left"  has  overlooked 
or  has  refused  to  come  to  grips 
with,  many  real  issues  of  the 
nineteen-thirties  which  remain 
significant  today.  What,  after 
all,  were  the  real  differences 
which  made  Social-Democrats 
and  Communists  irreconcilable 
enemies?  Were  they  merely 
fine  points  of  Marxist  dogma? 
Certainly  not.  These  differ- 
ences involved  two  opposing 
assumptions  about  the  nature 
of  society,  of  human  freedoms 
and  of  human  rights.  As  Irving 
Howe  has  written  in  the  last 
edition  of  Dissent:  "The  nature 
of  Stalinism  and  post-Stalinist 
Communism  is  not  an  abstract 
or  esoteric  matter;  the  views 
one  holds  concerning  these 
questions  determine  a  large 
part  of  one's  political  conduct; 
and  wiiat  is  still  more  impor- 
tant; they  reflect  one's  funda- 
mental moral  values  .  .  .  The 
issue  of  totalitarianism  is  nei- 
ther academic  nor  merely  his- 
torical; no  one  can  seriously 
engage  in  politics  without 
clearly  and  publicly  defining 
his  attitude  to  it." 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest that  SDS,  after  first  call- 
ing itself  a  "non-Communist  or- 
ganization," dropped  the  desig- 
nation a  few  months  ago  "be- 
cause nobody  could  see  its  rele- 
vance." (New  Republic,  June 
19,  1965)  In  a  similar  vein,  a 
spokesman  for  SNCC  when 
asked  on  a  recent  Open  End 
program  to  discuss  his  views 
about  Communism  calmly  re- 
plied: "I  have  no  idea  what  a 
Communist  is"!  This  sort  of  re- 
sponse is  explainable  in  part  as 
a  reaction  against  McCarthyism 
and  the  red-baiting  of  the 
nineteen-fifties.  It  is,  however, 
an  over-reaction  which  is 
logically  absurd.  Because  dur- 
ing the  nineteen-fifties  the  civil 
liberties  of  Communists  and 
non-Communists  were  indis- 
criminately ignored  does  not 
mean  that  Communism  is  any 
less  an  evil  or  that  all  "right 
thinking"  citizens  should  ig- 
nore its  presence  and  refuse  to 
recognize    its   essential    nature. 

How,  for  example,  can  S.D.S. 
hope  to  take  reasonable  posi- 
tions on  questions  of  foreign 
policy  without  first  defining 
what  its  views  are  concerning 
the  intentions  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union?  Domestically,  to 
ignore  the  issue  of  Communism 
is  to  directly  endanger  one's 
own  movement.  This  is  not 
simply  a  paranoid  reaction. 
Side  by  side  with  the  "New 
Leftists"  loosely  organized  in 
S.D.S.  there  are  numerous  "Old 
Left"  organizations  each  of 
which  subscribes  to  one  or  an- 
other brand  of  Communism. 
Groups  like  Progressive  La- 
bor, W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs  or 
the  May  2nd  Committee  may, 
indeed,  possess  small  member- 
ships. But  unlike  S.D.S.  they 
are  precise  in  their  thinking 
and  they  reject  entirely  the 
"non-ideological"  posture.  Un- 
less S.D.S.  is  able  to  publicly 
define  its  views  towards  these 
groups,  which  means,  in  ef- 
fect defining  its  views  about 
revolution,  the  nature  of  West- 
em  democracy  and  nature  of 
totalitarianism,  then  it  runs 
the  risk  of  being  swallowed  up 
and  of  losing  its  independence 
and  its  freedom  of  action. 

Clearly,  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion is  merely  a  restatement  of 
the  older,  but  nonetheless  sig- 
nificant issue  of  the  nineteen- 
thirties  —  the  United  Front. 
S.D.S.  seems  to  have  learnt 
nothing  from  the  past  experi- 
ences of  the  democratic  Left 
on  this  subject.  The  United 
Front  is  neither  morally  nor 
tactically  desirable.  It  is  im- 
moral because  it  involves  co- 
operation with,  and  the  aiding 
of,  organizations  with  which 
one  has  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences (primarily,  irreconcilable 
ethical  differences).  It  is  poor 
tactics  because  it  can  only 
serve  to  discredit  a  democratic 
organization  in  the  eyes  of  the 


public  by  its  association  with 
blatantly  anti  -  democratic 
groups. 

The  major  attempt  at  formu- 
lating a  cohesive  program  of 
the  "New  Left"  is  the  Port 
Huron  Statement  of  SDS,  is- 
sued in  the  summer  of  1962. 
The  statement  reads  in  part: 
"America  rests  in  national 
stalemate  ...  its  democratic 
system  apathetic  and  manip- 
ulated rather  than  *of,  by  and 
for  the  people'  .  .  .  We  seek  the 
establishment  of  a  democracy 
of  Individual  participation  .  .  . 
The  economic  sphere  (should) 
have  as  its  basis  the  principle 
that  work  should  involve  in- 
centives worthier  than  money 
or  survival  .  .  .  The  United 
States'  principal  goal  should 
be  creating  a  world  where  hun- 
ger, poverty,  ignorance,  dis- 
ease, violence,  and  exploitation 
are  replaced  as  central  features 
by  abundance,  reason,  love 
and  international  cooperation." 

Certainly  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  this  statement 
of  ultimate  aims.  However, 
what  is  required  is  something 
iar  more  than  a  visionary  por- 
trait of  some  future  Utopia. 
One  is  eager  to  ask  questions 
like:  "How  is  this  to  be 
achieved?  Is  Socialism  the 
answer?  By  Socialism  do  we 
mean  nationalization  of  basic 
industries?  Do  we  mean  work- 
ers' control  of  industry?  Do  we 
want  some  version  of  a  Rous- 
seauean  'direct  democracy'? 
Is  this  possible?  etc."  As  far  as 
we  know  SDS  has  made,  to 
date,  no  serious  effort  to  come 
to  grips  with  these  problems. 
It  has  put  forward  no  signifi- 
cant "radical"  proposals  for 
improving  upon,  or  doing 
away  with,  American  "capital- 
ist" economics.  It  has  attempt- 
ed to  get  along  without  an 
Immediate  Program  of  Action 
by  resorting  to  the  use  of  a  few 
catch-all  phrases,  ("the  Estab- 
lishment," "the  power  struc- 
ture," "the  military-industrial 
complex")  all  of  which  have 
by  now  become  so  overworked 
as  to  become  meaningless. 

Within  SDS  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  within  SNCC  there  is 
an  explicit  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity for  a  "social  revolution"  in 
the  United  States.  What  fol- 
lows from  this  apocalyptic  vi- 
sion is  an  implicit  contempt 
for  piecemeal  relorms,  a  tacit 
rejection  of  the  old  Fabian  con- 
fidence in  "the  inevitability  of 
gradualness."  The  outpouring 
of  progressive  legislation  gen- 
erated by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration is  greeted  by  the 
"New  Left"  either  with  cynical 
indifference  or  with  sullen 
contempt. 

The  "New  Left"  is  thus  con- 
fronted with  a  dilemma  of  its 
own  making.  Believing  as  it 
does  in  "social  revolution"  yet 
having  very  little  to  say  by 
way  of  concrete  suggestions 
for  bringing  this  "revolution" 
about,    SDS    and    SNCC    have 


tended  to  adopt  a  posture  of 
"moral,"  rather  than  of  polit- 
ical, defiance  of  the  so-called 
"Establishment."  "A  true  rad- 
ical must  not  dirty  his  hands'* 
— this  is  the  watchword,  the 
ultimate  rationale  of  the  "New 
Leftist."  Any  association  with 
the  "power  structure"  is  viewed 
as  a  sign  of  moral  decadence. 
The  "New  Leftist"  must  con- 
fine himself  to  working  only 
with  those  "savage  innocents" 
who  remain  "uncorrupted"  by 
American  middle-class  life 
and  values. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  those  uninitiated  in  the  mys- 
teries and  vagaries  of  Leftist 
syntax  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  the  "power 
structure"  when  used  by 
groups  like  SDS.  As  far  as  we 
can  understand  it,  the  "power 
structure"  embraces  everyone 
in  the  United  States  with  the 
exception  of:  (1)  unemployed 
and  very  poor  whites  and  (2) 
Negroes  who  have  not  yet  lost 
their  ability  to  "burn"  i.e.  poor 
and  unemployed  Negroes.  Wal- 
ter Reuther  and  the  UAW.  the 
A.D.A.,  Martin  Luther  King, 
the  institution  of  Academia 
and  the  N.A.A.C.P.  are  all 
hopelessly  tainted  by  their 
association  with  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  "power  structure" 
himself — Lyndon  Johnson.  In 
fact,  among  many  on  the  "New 
Left"  there  is  agreement  with 
LeRoi  Jones  that  the  above- 
mentioned  groups  are  the  real 
enemies  and  are  far  more 
dangerous  than  Barry  Gold- 
water  or  George  Wallace  who 
are,  according  to  Jones,  simply, 
"stupid."  (For  those  who  enjoy 
historical  analogies  it  is  of 
some  interest  to  recall  that  as 
late  as  1933  German  Commu- 
nists were  denouncing  German 
Socialists  and  trade  unionists 
as  the  real  enemy.  After  all, 
Hitler  and  National  Socialism 
were  awfully   "stupid.") 

Having  rejected  the  propos- 
als of  Socialists  like  Michael 
Harrington  and  Bayard  Ru.'^tin 
for  a  broad  Liberal-Left  coali- 
tion which  would  embrace  the 
more  progressive  trade  unions 
and  civil  rights  organizations, 
the  "New  Left"  has  concen- 
trated its  work  among  poor 
whites  and  Negroes.  There  can 
be  no  criticism  of  the  inten- 
tions of  those  dedicated  SDS 
workers  who  have  gone  out  to 
live  in  slum  neighborhoods  in 
the  North  in  an  attempt  to 
build  an  "interracial  movement 
of  the  poor"  primarily  by  or- 
ganizing around  the  unemploy- 
ment issue.  However,  one  can- 
not help  feeling  that  these 
idealistic  young  people  are  in- 
dulging in  a  subtle  form  of 
self-deception.  They  are,  first 
of  all,  deluding  themselves  by 
thinking  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  "new"  and  bears  no  re- 
lationship with  the  histories  of 
past  radical  movements.  In 
point    of    fact,    of    course,    the 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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CHARLES  RIVER  VALLEY  BOYS 


Sat.,  Oct.,  16,   8:30  pm 

JORDAN  HALL 
$3.76,  3.25,  2.76,  2.25 


Sundoy  Evening    Octobor    17    «»  8  o'clock 

ALLi:i\  IIKIIIY 

(Author  of  "Advise  ond  Consent") 

"Chollenge  to  America: 
The  View  from  Washington,  D.  C." 

FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St.  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 
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Pigs'  Wings  XII 


The  Hypochondriack 


First  Student  Concert 


Bach  to  Lennan 


peculiar  Modern  Problem:  Rather  than  there  being  a 
lack  of  personal  drama  in  our  workaday  campus  life, 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  veritable  fusilade  of  cheap  but 
genuine  theatrics.  Intimacy  is  by  and  large  public  cur- 
rency. Revelation  (half  the  fun  is  getting  there)  has  been 
superceded  by  the  quick  confidence.  Confession,  an  integer 

of  private  currency,  is  thereby 

diffused,  no  friend  bearing  that  the  insufficiency  of  what  wares 
sweat  burden  alone.  Openness  they  might  confess.  But  their 
is  become  a  daring  virtue,  and  effort  is  dulled,  as  they  contrive 
a  source  of  relief  (which  we  only  to  become  a  type.  Scandals 
seek  a  lot),  and  is  much  prac-  are  publicly  exploitable,  but 
ticed  It  quickens  the  tempo  of  personally  benign.  Once  again, 
interchange.     (As  my  friend   dear  readers,  consciousness  des- 

..mu                ««««,.oi  *v^.^,,«  olates  experience.  Stop  here? 

sjjvs.    There  is  a  general  move-  *^                           ^    .. 

•^                ■,         A          J  „i    ^,.«  No.    Now  1 11  give  a  positive 

nK  nt  nowadays  toward  always  j,onclusion  —  although  I  easily 

thickening  the  plot.")  But  mys-  could  have  reversed  the  para- 

tory  and  discovery  are  gone  out  graph  order.   This  order  is  op- 

ol  the  game.  We  are  getting  re-  timistic. 


flexive  attitudes — mystery  con- 
tains its  own  solution  (as  Cher- 
ill  of  the  Yard  discovered), 
confession  establishes  its  ap- 
propriate range   of  the  receiv 


The  demand  for  vigor  is  in- 
tensified. Somnolent  people 
may  very  well  be  nice,  but  that 
is  a  common  virtue.  To  incise 
the  spiritually  compact  events 
which    are   the    transient  emo 


By  MICHAEL  FRIEDMANN 

This  opening  concert  of  the  student  series  was  a  promising  one,  the  best  I  have 
heard  at  Brandeis,  both  in  the  over-all  impact  and  structure  of  the  program,  and  in 
most  of  its  component  parts.  The  usual  chronologically  oriented  order  was  discarded, 
and  a  more-than-token  homage  was  paid  to  the  twentieth  century. 

The  program  began  with  David  Stein,  a  freshman,  playing  the  Scarlatti  F  Major 
Sonata  on  the  piano.  Piano  performances  of  Scarlatti  which  succeed  are  indeed  rarities, 

and  this  one  didn't  quite  attain   — —  -- 

that  status.   Contrary  to  Bach,       Hindemith's  Aeht  Stucke  for  Hers   was   a   well   thought-out, 

his    barogue    contemporary,  j^^^^  alone  received  extremely  refined,     Beethoven     perform- 

S'^m'lfa^s^rc''e'l^^^  ^i"^    treatment    from    Norman  ance.  Two  of  the  extremes  of 

^roj^n^irs'^when  ^la^ed  on'lhe  Dee,   another  freshman.   These  Beethoven  Performance  so  c.^m- 

?ia^  unless  enormous  restraint   pieces  are  among  Hindemith's  (."JL",  J.^^  h^^e    e  t^^^^^^       '^^'' 

and   control  are   used.    (Bach's   few  inspired  moments  and  Mr.  ^J^f^tfc  romanticism  ^^ 

works,  on  the  other  hand,  aside   ^    reacted  to  the  structure  and  gard  for  structure,  or  tht  mrch- 

[vT  a^e'^frZentW    ideaPfo;  nuances  with  great  sensitivity.  Inical,  harddriven  sort  of   ap- 

the  Dia]^^  )  Mr    Stein    although   One  was  more  impressed  how-  proach.  In  fact,  the  transitional 

he   showed   consi&b?e   senl-  ever  with  the  particularly  flu-  passages  in  the  harmony,  which 

tivitv  t^the  Zsic  con^^^^  tistic  aspects  of  his  playing  than  are   the   key   to   sensitive    Bee- 

Zue    didn^tTeTuy   eiercise  with  the  communicative  musi-  thoven  playing    were  all  t:.ken 

siQMC,   aian  I  reaiiy    exercise       ,..  ^^^^    account;    1  nes    were    sus- 

enough  control.  His  musicahty   caiiiy.  4 ';r.^i  onH  tAn*.  w^*:  hilanced 

(which    one    wishes   would    be       The   last   number  before  in-  !f7,"f '  ^C  w^rfoimd  noufin/^^^ 

less    hampered    by    sloppiness  termission     was     Beethoven's  J^li'J^^^'^j'lJt  ^^'^^f^^^^^ 

and  nervousness)  would  Lt   bet-    piano  sonata  op.  14  no.  'i.  )..>'-  ^^.^nfj;;;"   *^^^"^    '"    ^'^'    ^'"''^ 

ter  directed  towards  Beethoveji,   ed  by  Joan  Fox,  a  senior,  in  her  pcuoimancc.  „  ^^„. 

Schumann  et  al.  first    solo    effort    at    Brandeis.  (Continued  on  Page  7) 


ers  responsibnity  (he  invented  r^'tafefa^^oi/Z.  Tfon-! 

fingerprints).  centration.   One  has  to  keep  on 

Some  few  stalwarts  maintain  one's  toes,  separating   bland  x 

an  enigmatic  front  for  fear  of  from  digworthy  y. 


Do  the  college  students  you've  dated  possess 
some  but  not  all  of  the  qualities  that  appeal 
to  you?  Enjoy  this  fall  dating  those  people 
who  have  all  the  qualities  you  desire.  If  you 
can  describe  your  ideal  dates,  we  think  we 
can  find  them. 

Operation  Match  is  a  computer  date  selection 
experiment,  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  To  par- 
ticipate you  answer  a  questionnaire  especial- 
ly designed  for  college  students  and  their 
dating  habits. 

Ycu  moy  obfoin  o  copy  of  this  quesfionnoirc  through 

Norm  Goldberg 


Si  ValeSj 
Bene  Est... 

"Antinous,  a  youth  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  .  .  .  was  the 
favorite  of  the  emperor  Had- 
rian, and  his  companion  in  all 
his  journeys." 

Harper's  Dictionary  of 
Classical  Literature 

Hadrian  to  Antinouss 

If  ymi  are  well,  then 
I  am  well. 

Extravagance  of  words  spends 

friendship 
And  bottomless  confidence 

intimacy. 
This  I   knew,  awake  all  night, 
Insomniac,  and  far  from  you. 

My  cat  was  nervous,  awake 

\inth  me,  ..,  ,  u   u 

He  would  not  purr  until  1  heia 

him   to  my   chest. 
Then    busy  with   his  moutn 

about  the  button  of  my  tunic, 
He  began  the  buzzing  of  his 

warm  calm. 

1  hold  the  cat  to  my  neck 

a7ul  face: 
His  fur  is  like  your  reddish 

liair 
The  smell  of  him  clean  and 

delicate. 
A   well-bathed  animal,  and 

licalthy. 
He  crawls  up  my  legs  as  he 

would   a   tree. 
Sharpening  his  claws  in  me: 
He  does  not  see  a  difference 

beiiveen  ,  ^^ 

My  living  flesh  and  the  cold 

wood. 
And  there  is  the  root  of  danger. 

Who  is  to  know  if  love  will  die 

With  satiation? 

Will  we  know,  who  fluff  the 

dust 
Of  leaves  of  autumn,  fallen, 
Blown  down  upon  us  as  we  lie? 

The  very  veins,  the  blue  of  you, 
Still  hold  my  constant  eye. 
The  less  clear  part  of  you  as 

toell  — 
May  mind  and  words  sink 

below 
Vs.  deep  into  the  graveyard 

earth. 
Farewell. 


EAST  608 


891-4849 


THE  DEADLINE  FOR  APPLICATIONS 
IS  OCTOBER  25,  1965 


Operation  Match 


WHITE 
AMERICA 


NEW  EN6UKD  iWl  HALL 

8   PERFS.   ONLY  OCT.    20-25 
BUY  TICKETS  BY  MAIL  NOW 

Thurs.  Sun.  matinees,  Thurs.  Mon, 
evenings  $3.80,  $2.80.  Fri.  Sat.  Sun. 
evenings  $4.50,  $3.50.  All  orders  should 
list  alternate  dates.  Make  cticck  pay- 
able to  and  mail  to:  "IN  WHITE 
A\«ERICA",  New  Eng.  Life  Hall, 
225  Clarendon  St.,  Boston.  Enclose 
•Jiiiptd    Tf'otn    rnvclcpe. 


1.  Talking  to  yourself? 

Rehearsing  a  speccK 
Tin  niniting  for 
President  of  tlie 
Student  Council. 


2.  Angela's  idea? 


She  says  it  will  help 
mv  i\r\v\op  A  sense 
of  responsiuility.. 


3.  What's  your  platform? 
Do  I  need  one? 


4.  You  have  to  give  people  a 
reason  for  voting  for  you. 

How  about  "A  chicken 
in  every  pot"? 


5.  Already  been  used. 

"Tippe*  iutoe  and 
Tyler  too"? 


6.  Look,  if  you  want  to  show 
Ang<  la  yuu'rr  r(  sponsible, 
why  not  sign  np  for  Living 
Insurance  from  Lijuitable. 
It's  one  of  the  most 
responsibh-  things  you  can 
di)     because  Living  Insurance 
will  give  yt)ur  wife  and  kids 
solid  j)rol«  (lion. 

"I  would  ralher  be 
right  than  l'resid<iit." 


For  informatfon  about  Living  Insurance,  see  The  Man  fro.n  KqMit..l.le. 
For  car<cr  opi...rhn..ti.  s  at  Kquitable,  s,  r  >our  I'l...  rnunt  Oll.c  r.  of 
write:  Patri.k  S.nllanl,  Manpowrr  Dcvelopnu  nt  Division. 

The  EQUITABIE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  Stales 

Ho...  OlLcc.   126,3  Av..  ..  U.    A N- «   Y.,.V.  V    V   lOOlD      CL.,uaabk  1U05 

An  Lnuul  Ui'purlumty  Linijli'ijcr 
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The  New  Left:  The  Ideology  of 


(Continued  jrom  Pa(jc  4)  * 
hisloi.v  books  are  cluttered 
with  similar  efTorts  to  orj^an- 
ize  the  *iuinpenprulelariat"  or 
the  utterly  dispossessed  (about 
the  success  of  which,  inciden- 
tally. Marx  himself  was  very 
skeptical). 

Simply  because  in  the  past 
movements  to  organize  those 
on  the  very  lowest  rungs  of 
ecoiiumic  order  have  failed,  is 
no  reason  for  S.D.S.  to  aban- 
don its  work  in  this  direction. 
It  is  reason,  however,  for  them 
to  take  pause  and  to  develop  a 
laile  humility  about  the  enor- 
mity of  their  task  and  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  It  is  also 
rea.son  for  them  to  examine 
their  motives.  Do  they  really 
believe  in  the  possibility  of 
succe.ss?  Or  is  this  another 
gesture  of  moral  rectitude?  It 
is  admittedly,  fur  more  mun- 
dane to  work  to  bring  about  a 
Ciovornment  fiscal  policy  which 
will  enable  the  United  States 
to  reach  a  full  employment  lev- 
el of  (iNP  than  to  go  out  and 
live  'amonff  the  people."  But 
is  this  not  a  more  effective 
pieans  of  helping  the  poor? 
And  if  it  is  not  (because  of  the 
problem.s  posed  by  technolog- 
ical unemployment  and  the  ex- 


istence of  perennially  "dis- 
tressed" areas)  how  is  the 
SDS  plan  any  better?  Once 
again  we  are  reduced  to  de- 
manding that  SDS  clarify  and 
systematize  its  thinking. 

In  the  process  of  attempting 
to  remain  uncorrupted  by  the 
"power  structure"  the  "New 
Left"  has  turned  to  the  Negro 
as  the  la.st  bastion  of  moral  "in- 
nocence" in  American  society. 
In  a  vague  and  undefined  sort 
of  way,  the  Marxist  historical 
prediction  still  exercises  some 
influence  in  the  thinking  of  the 
"New  Left."  Confronted  by  the 
fact  that  the  white  proletariat 
is  obviously  not  the  revolution- 
ary wave  of  the  future,  many 
members  of  SDS  and  SNCC 
have  erected  a  myth  of  the 
American  Negro  as  the  truly 
authentic  working  class  which 
will  bring  about  the  .social 
revolution  which  is  "so  devout- 
ly to  be  wished."  The  Negro 
becomes,  in  this  view,  the 
"natural"  man,  the  "noble 
savage."  His  values  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  white 
world  by  virtue  of  his  unre- 
pressed,  "animal"  nature  —  he 
is  more  moral,  more  virile, 
more  authentic.  By  a  truly 
amazing  logical  sleight-of-hand 
the  ability  to  dance,  to  play 
ba.seball,  and  to  compose  jazz 
have  been  formulated  as  a  "co- 
herent" ethical  system  of 
values! 

There   is   nothing   really   ex- 


Anthony  Carl  Beauty  Salon 


BUDDY   LANDO,    Prop. 


Telephone  893-8519 

584  South  Street,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

Charlesbank  Shopping  Center,  Neor  Brandeis 
Open  Thursday  ond  Fridoy  Evenings 


ceptional  about  all  this.  The 
new  "cult  of  the  Negro"  as  ex- 
pressed, particularly,  in  lit- 
erature and  in  the  theater  is  a 
pale  reflection  of  the  "prole- 
lariat  worship"  of  the  1930's. 
The  archtypal  artistic  portray- 
al of  the  worker  in  the  thirties 
—  in  dungarees,  blue-work 
shirt  and  sporting  a  pair  of 
gargantuan  biceps  and  a  men- 
acing sledge  hammer  —  is  no 
longer  with  us.  But  he  has 
been  replaced  by  his  Negro 
counterpart — the    hippie. 

What  follows  from  this 
mythical  portrait  of  the  Negro 
is  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  "New  Leftists"  to  "pro- 
tect" him  from  becoming  in- 
tegrated into  a  morally  dec- 
adent white  society.  Bayard 
Rustin  has  said  that  Negroes 
desire  "to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
American  society  as  it  now  ex- 
ists." The  "New  Leftist"  takes 
i.ssue  with  this  assertion  not  on 
the  basis  of  any  empirical  evi- 
dence concerning  what  are,  in 
fact,  the  desires  of  the  Negro 
community  but  rather,  on  the 
basis  of  his  a  priori  assump- 
tions about  the  essential  na- 
ture of  Negritude.  The  Negro, 
as  he  has  been  previously 
characterized  and  neatly  la- 
belled by  the  "New  Left,"  does 
not  and  ought  not  to  desire  "to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  American 
society  as  it  now  exists." 

Thus  far  we  have  concen- 
trated on  the  area  of  domestic 
politics,  for  until  recently  this 
was  the  main  area  of  concern 
for  the  "New  Left."  However, 
the  intervention  of  American 
power  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Vietnam  has  shifted 
the  focus  of  attention  to  the 
area  of  foreign  policy. 

Much  of  the  activity  on  this 
front  has  taken  the  form  of  pro- 
test meetings.  We  would  ex- 
pect that  the  minimal  aim  of 
such  meetings  would  be  to  con- 
vince those  who  are  not  al- 
ready convinced  and  thereby, 
to  afTect  policy.  The  aim  of 
"New  Left"  protests,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  to  reassure 
the  initiated  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  stand  and  of  their 
disdain  for  the  "uninitiated." 
This  di.sdain,  ironically,  reach- 


es its  highest  peaks  when  it  is 
directed  at  the  "uninitiated" 
who  happen  to  possess  power. 
Yet  how  can  you  expect  to 
change  a  foreign  policy  when 
the  major,  and  oft  stated  prem- 
ise of  your  protest  is  the  ig- 
norance and  contemptibility  of 
policy-makers?  This  is  the 
shortest  route  to  making  a  pro- 
test totally  dismissable.  Fur- 
thermore, even  if  some  lost 
soul  is  willing  to  ignore  the  im- 
mature premises,  he  hears  very 
little  that  is  useful.  Protest 
meetings  have  been  so  all-en- 
compassing —  tying  the  whole 
society  into  one  neat  little  pack- 
age and  then  damning  it  all — 
so  far  from  ofTering  reasonable 
alternatives  —  that  in  saying 
everything  they  end  up  saying 
nothing  at  all.  The  only  thing 
one  doesn't  hear  is  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  a  specific  issue  in 
its  complexity;  something 
which  our  "stupid"  policy- 
makers somehow  manage  to  do, 
for  better  or  worse. 

The  "New  Left"  frequently 
refers  to  the  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment as  its  source  and  inspira- 
tion. Yet  it  has  ignored  the 
major  tactical  lesson  provided 
by  the  history  of  that  move- 
ment. The  success  of  the  Civil 
Rights  movement  can  in  large 
measure  be  traced  to  its  lead- 
ers' concern  for  finding  elTec- 
tive  tactics.  They  have  not 
blurred  the  concrete  ways  in 
which  they  wanted  to  change 
the  society  by  turning  their 
movement  into  a  general  pro- 
test against  everything  pro- 
testable.  It  is  indicative  that 
the  civil  rights  leaders  who 
have  come  closest  to  holding 
real  power  are  the  ones  held 
in  lowest  repute  by  the  "New 
Left." 

The  dubious  morality  of  the 
"New  Left"  is  illustrated  by 
looking  at  the  use  of  a  tactic 
borrowed  from  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Civil  Disobedience. 
Civil  Disobedience  is  a  serious 
matter,  for  it  contains  the  seeds 
of  anarchy.  The  circumstances 
under  which  its  use  is  justified 
are  too  complicated  to  go  into 
here,  but  at  the  very  least  one 
can  say  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
means    to    an   appropriate   end. 


FARCO  SCOOTERS  INC. 


Sales  and  Service 

•  Open:  7:30  -  9  —  Mon.  -  Sot. 

•  Pick  up  Service 

•  Specialized  Service  on  All  Moket 

Duco**-     ^  -arribrctta — Vespa — Norton 

320  Wotcrtown  St..  Newfon  58.  Moss.  DEcofur  2-7534 


DELIVERY   SERVICE 
TW   3-1900—  1276 


8   A.M. -10   P.M.    Mon.-Thurs. 
8   A.M. -11    P.M.    Fri.    &   Sot. 


CORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc 

876  Moin  Street,  Woltham  54,  Mass. 

Most   complete   line   of   imported   ond   domestic 
borreled    beers  —  wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


THE 


NEW  YORK 

STYLE 

SANDWICHES 


Special  Catering  for  Parties  and  Concerts 


HELD  OVER  BY  POPULAR  DEMAND 

The  !•  Lloyd  Michaels 

Sandwich 

Open  'Till  Midnight  7  Days  a  Week 
Take  Out  Service  Available 


COLLEGE 
PHARMACY 

OF   WALTHAM,   INC. 

AT  THE   CHARLESBANK   SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies  — 

Greeting  Cords  —  Newspopers   (Local  &   New  York), 

Magazines  —  Tobacco  —  Patent  Medicines  —  Candy 

ond  Famous  Hood  Coronet  Ice  Cream 


FOR  FREE  DELIVERY  AND  PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION    SERVICE    PHONE   894-2290 


Hours:  8:30  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  Doify  —  8:30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Sundoy 

576  South  Street,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

(Neor  Brondeis  University) 

SPECIAL  COURTESIES  EXTENDED  TO 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS,  FACULTY,  PERSONNEL 


It  was  precisely  this  when  used 
by  Ghandi  in  India.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  when  used  by  stu- 
dents sitting-in  in  the  South. 
Recently,  however,  it  has  been 
used  in  such  a  glib  way  as  to 
indicate  that  it  has  become  an 
end  in  itself.  An  example  o£ 
this  are  the  attempts  tliis  sum- 
mer to  stop  the  troop  trains 
headed  for  Vietnam.  What 
was  the  goal  of  that  action? 
They  hardly  expected  to  stop 
the  trains  from  going  through. 
They  hardly  expected  to  con- 
vince people  who  did  not  al- 
ready know  of  the  evil  of  our 
Vietnam  policy.  The  aim,  we 
must  conclude,  was  to  have 
committed  the  act  itself.  Civil 
Disobedience,  an  issue  loaded 
with  real  moral  questions,  has 
become  a  rather  casual  means 
of  voicing  dismay  and  short- 
cutting  cumbersome   politics. 

Another  example  of  dubious 
morality  is  the  issue  of  pacif- 
ism.   We   frequently   hear   that 

Detachment 

it  is  morally  wrong  for  Amer- 
ica to  u.se  its  power  to  kill  peo- 
ple in  Southeast  Asia  by  .such 
horrible  means  as  gassing  and 
bombing.  The  objection,  iiow- 
cver,  is  not  to  killing,  but  to 
killing  the  wrong  people;  not 
to  supporting  murderers,  but 
to  supporting  the  wrong  mur- 
derer.s.  After  all.  we  iiear  lit- 
tle moral  indignation  over 
Vietcong  terror.  We  sense,  in 
fact,  a  distinct  pleasure  at  the 
prosi)cct  of  a  H  a  n  o  i  -  t  y  p  e 
regime  coming  to  power  in 
Saigon,  a  re^ijme  which  was 
preoccupied  in  the  first  few 
years  after  coming  to  power 
with  the  problem  of  liquidat- 
ing reactionary  peasants.  It  is 
valid  to  have  a  moral  approach 
to  politics  the  premise  of  which 
is  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill  any- 
body for  any  reason.  It  is  also 
valid  to  have  a  pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  international  politics, 
accepting  the  necessity  of  pow- 
er and  being  concerned  with 
the  very  practical  questions  of 
its  use.  The  "New  Left"  tries  to 
take  the  easy  and  pointless  mid- 
dle ground  of  taking  credit  for 
a  moral  stance  while  avoiding 
mordl  premises,  and  then  avoid- 
ing the  very  complex  questions 
concerning  the  use  of  power  y>y 
calling  its  use  by  some  morally 
right,  and  by  others  morally 
wrong. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the 
question  of  detachment  from 
ideology.  The  "New  Left"  is 
detached,  not  in  the  positive 
sense  of  trying  to  maintain  a 
distant  and  critical  perspective, 
but  in  the  negative  sense  of 
placing  ultimate  value  upon 
withdrawal,  rejection  and  the 
avoidance  of  contaminaticm 
with  reality  as  given.  They  are 
ai^palled.  we  fear,  not  so  much 
with  re^ality.  as  with  the  com- 
plexity and  difTiculty  of  deal- 
ing with,  and  changing,  that 
reality. 

It  is  parallel  to  the  Far  Right 
in  its  facility  for  reducing  the 
complexity  of  the  world's  prob- 
lems to  («o<»d  and  Evil.  I'his 
summer  in  Rerkeley,  the  ro- 
mantic capital  of  the  "New 
Left,"  leaflets  were  handed  out 
to  recruit  pickets  to  a  speech 
by  Maxwell  Taylor.  On  the 
page  was  a  picture  of  Taylor 
with  the  caption:  "Wanted  for 
Murderl"  It  went  on  to  call  him 
a  Fascist  and  compare  him  to 
Hitler.  It  was  distressingly  rem- 
iniscent, both  in  content  and 
ni.scent,  both  in  content  and 
mental  process,  of  the  handbills 
that  were  prominently  dis- 
played in  Dallas  on  Nov.  22^ 
1963.  Surely,  we  can  expect 
something  better  than  this 
from  the   "New    Left." 

Detachment  should  be  a  per- 
spective from  which  one  can 
accept  complexity  and  still  act, 
from  which  one  can  admit  that 
one  doesn't  have  all  the  an- 
swers, that  one  might  be 
wrong,  and  yet  still  assert  what 
one  believes  to  be  right.  De- 
tachment should  be  a  perspec- 
tive which  emphasizes  system- 
atic rather  than  emotional  con- 
sideration of  both  the  moral 
and  pragmatic  problems  of  po- 
litical action;  which  makes  use 
of,  without  l>eing  blinded  by, 
History.  It  ought  to  inspire  a 
direct  confrontation.  rather 
than  a  flight  from,  reality;  a 
confrontation  which,  hopeful- 
ly, will  bear  the  fruit  of,  if 
not  a  "Great  Society,"  at  least 
a  progressively  better  9ac. 
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Deferment 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
As   a   post    script,    I    should 
make  two  comments.  First,  an 
viulirlying   assumption  of   this 
aigume<nt  is  the  permanance  of 
the  draft,  an  assumption  which 
i^  odious,  but  realistic,  at  least 
im  the  next  decade  or  so.  Even 
ii   a   "peace  time   draft"    were 
not  necessary,  there  still  might 
bt^  made  a  strong  argument  for 
a  'public  service  draft"  which 
would  bring  nil  citizens  into  the 
public  realm  for  a  short  period 
in  order  to  provide  some  of  the 
necessary     public     functions 
which  are  so  scarce  in  a  capita- 
list society.  Second,  my  tools  in 
this  argument  have  been  those 
ol    logic    (hopefully)     and    not 
hard   tacts.   I   would,    in   truth, 
love  to   be   shown   wrong.    But 
meanwhile,  I  must  argue:  if  all 
lives  are  equally   valuable,   let 
our   draft   laws   reflect  it.   The 
only  rationalization  for  special 
treatment  is  the  benefit  of  the 
wlu)k     society;    and    emphati- 
lally     the     student     deferment 
tloes  not  meet  this  test. 


Vietnam 


Bach  to  Lerman 


Sach 


ar 


(Continued  jrom  Page  8) 
Sino-Soviet    dispute    over    the 
the    American 
A  Communist  vie- 
any    terms   would 
Chinese    demand 


courage  of 
paper  tiger. 
tory  under 
validate    the 


for  the  expansion  of  wars  of 
liberation  throughout  the  en- 
lire  underdeveloped  world. 

Dr.   Hindley   called   for   con- 
tinucKi    controlled   pressure    on 
N.   Vietnam.  He  joined   Bobby 
Kennedy    in    demanding    more 
attention  to  socio-political  war- 
fare rather  than  solely  military 
action.  Lastly,  he  called  for  the 
continued      terrorism     of     the 
"U.S.  -  sponsored    assassination 
program"  until  we  find  a  Viet- 
namese   leadership    willing    to 
tarry  out  reforms  on  the  rice- 
paddy  level.  Thus  an  informed 
American  public  must  call  for 
the    efleclive     implementation 
of  a  combined   policy   of   mili- 
tary strength  and  social  reform 
lather  than  howling  tor  a  thin- 
ly-disguised   admission    of    de- 
feat. 


(Continued  on  Page  5)  •• 

The  second  half  of  the  con- 
cert opened  with  Richard  Ler- 
man's  For  T'vo  of  Them.   Mr. 

Lerman,     a     Brandeis     senior, 
composed     this     piece     in     the 
Brandeis  electronic  music  stu- 
dio. Electronic  music  has  been 
attacked    and    supported    from 
many    strange,     complex,    and 
frequently  absurd  angles.  It  has 
been  diversely   used  as  an  ex- 
tension of  conventional  instru- 
ments, as  improvement  over  the 
modern  orchestra,  and  as  the  a- 
trical  sound  effect.  But  whr>1  Mr. 
Lerman     has     "written"     here, 
whether  one  wishes  to  label  it 
"music"     in    the    conventional 
sense,  or  anything  else,  is  a  real 
poetry  in  sound.  His  piece  has 
an    extremely    clearly    defined 
structure,  and  his  counterpoint 
is  as  subtle  and  expressive  as 
anything  from  Bach  to  Webern. 
It     is     a     counterpoint     which 
establishes   and    negates    (in    a 


title,  whatever  its  meaning  to 
the  composer,  was  highly  re- 
levant to  this  listener,  who  felt 
confronted  with  a  simple,  di- 
rect and  intimate  form  of  com- 
munication. 

The    Brahms    clarinet-viola 
and    piano   sonata    in    F   min«»r, 
played    by    Betty    Hauck,    vio- 
linst,  and  Orin  Grossman,  pian- 
ist,   was   the   unfortunate    con- 
clusion   to    the    program.    Mr. 
Grossman,    a    Harvard    import, 
set   the   tenor   of  the   perform- 
ance   with     his     opening    solo 
which  was  played  without   di- 
rection,   and   without    real   ex- 
pression or  involvement.  Those 
stellar   Harvard   virtues   which 
everyone  seems  to  want  to  emu- 
late were  conspicuously  absent 
from   Mr.   Grossman's  playing. 
Miss  Hauck  has  more  tonal  and 
technical     resources     to     draw 

else    who 


from  than  anyone 
esiHu.iM.es  «i.v.  l..Mu..^  ....  »  played  on  the  program,  but  she 
beautifully  controlled  rhythm)  played  without  concern  for  the 
levels  or  shelves  of  sonorous  indisputably  romantic  content 
density  in  the  listener's  ear.  His  of  the  music. 


(Continued  jrom  Front  Page) 
teachers,    as    President    Sachar 
urought  out,  particularly   those 
with   extra   administrative   du- 
ties, teach  on  the  average  less 
than  two  semester  courses  dur- 
ing   the    academic    year.    The 
President      sympathized      with 
the  students  on   this   issue   and 
admitted    that    the    University 
was  in  a   bind;   it   must   adjust 
teaching  loads  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  faculty  an<l  the 
conflicting    demands   and    wel- 
fare of  the  students.  The    esult- 
ing     compromises     necessarily 
create    dissatisfaction    on    both 
sides. 

Council  Treasurer  Eria  ,  Ivlar- 
cus  sut'|.:cs1''d  ihat  the  ^'  "•^r- 
sity  resume  at  least  co-sponsor- 
ship of  a  major  Crealivt^  Arts 
Festival.  Bloch  suggested  that 
more  dedication  and  convoca- 
tion ceremonies  in  honor  of 
i.niversi'.v  :  'iv  '  d 

be  held  on  campus  rather  than 
in    New    York    or    Be  iC 

nresid(nt      r*^- -•"■"' '^ '  '"  e 

first  suggestion  by  pointing  out 
the  financial  priorities  that 
exist  in  Ui]i\'»iMiy  P'  'O.g. 
However,  he  in  turn  sug- 
gested that  Council  1  ry  to 
contact  friends  of  t^'  I'ni- 
versity  with  the  hope  tliat  they 
would  see  fit  to  sponsor  such 
an  event.  The  second  iss-ue  the 
President  disposed  of  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  campus  does 
not  have  the  facilities  or  the 
service  for  major  dinners  and 
dedication  ceremonies. 


The  Coop 

Is  Happy  to  Announce 

THE 
VILLAGER  LINE 


Want  to  be  a  bi^  iier0 
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Then  hek  for  bh  cHaileii$es. 
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Come  to  General  Electric,where  the  young  men  are  important  men. 


Important  responsibilities  come  to 
you  early  at  G.E.  , 

You  could  find  yourself  on  the 
team  responsible  for  marketing  a 
new  appliance.  Or  you  could  be  in 
India,  installing  a  nuclear  power 
plant.  Or  in  a  laboratory,  looking 
ior  applications  for  a  remarkable 


GE 


new  ^'artificial  gill"  that  lets  mam- 
mals  breathe  under  water. 

This  is  a  worldwide  company  that 
makes  over  200,000  ditlerent  prod- 
ucts,  from  jet  engines  and  weather 
satellites  to  computers  and  color 
TV  In  this  kind  of  company,  you 
have  to  be  very  good  to  get  very  far. 


If  you  are  good,  you'll  be  rewarded. 
With  money,  of  course.  But  with 
responsibility,  too.  ^ 

The  most  important  job  youU 
ever  have  is  your  first  job. 

And  the  most  important  job 
interview  you  may  ever  have  is  witll 
the  man  from  G.B. 


Notice  Fairislc's  nonlic 

anttsliy  .  .  .  'lie  vii  i  a<.i  h"* 

version  a  trifle  less  flainboyant. 

Jess  aiirora-borciilis,  more 

versatile.  Imported  shtllaml 

wool,  si/cs  34  to  40.  hs 
friend  the  wool  panel  sKirt,  a 

small  poem  of  symmetry 

arul  flow,  si/cs  6  to  U)   Both 

in  Wild  Cherry,  rornflovvcr. 

Dusty  Olive,  Me;ul«)W  (Irccn, 

Wheat.  Skirt  also  Russtt, 
Thistle;  cardigan  also  White. 
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Soccer  Squad  Loses  to  Colhy^  7-2;      Sport  Shorts 


Hughes  to 


Try 


One -Goalie  System  I 


By  RIC  USLANER 

Too  many  goalies  and  not  enough  goals    spelled   trouble   for  the   soccer   team    at 
Gordon  Field  Friday. 


Brandeis  came  in  last  in  a  cross-country  meet  held  at 
Gordon  Field  Saturday.  Boston  State  College  took  first  with 
24  {)oints  and  Bentley  College  finished  second  with  48.  The 
Judges  had  60  points. 

Six  of  the  first  10  finishers  for  Boston  State  scored  in 

the  meet,  which  was  held  on  a  3.5  mile  course. 

Co-captains  Peter  Brani- 

ga  and  Ken  Smith,  both  sopho-       Dr.  Richard  Weckstein  of  the 
mores,  were  the  only  Brandeis  Economics    Department    is    the 


The  booters  dr«|>ped  their  second  game  of  the  year,  losing  to  Colby  7-2.  The  squad  runners  to  finish  among  the  top  squad's    advisor.    Dave    Rosen- 


has  won  one  and   tied  one 

Goalies  Steve  Jacobs  and  Don 
Klabin  had  a  rough  go  of  it 
Friday,  letting  seven  of  the  15 
Coiby  shots  go  into  the  net.  Tlie 
Judges  shot  ahnost  twice  as 
much  as  the  Maine  squad,  but 
faced  a  stronger,  more  experi- 
enced  Coll>y   goahe. 

Coacli  John  Hughes  said  that 
the  leaiu  wasn't  at  its  best  fol- 
lowi.11^4  the  Boston  University 
tie  i)n  Monday.  "The  boys  have 
a  tendency  to  get  overconfi- 
dent," he  said.  "They  should 
realize  that  one  game  doesn't 
make  a  season." 

Al>u  Silla  |>aced  the  Colby 
men  to  their  victory  with  tlirec 
goal  s.  Izzet  I  n  c  e  k  a  r  a  also 
tallied  twice  for  the  visitors. 
The  Judges  held  a  1-0  lead 
after  :J5  minutes  —  but  before 
the  Colby  outburst  of  four  goals 
in  11  minutes. 

Brandeis  Goals 

Both  Brandeis  goal.s  were 
scored  by  Cadman  Mills,  who 
was  outstanding  in  the  loss. 
The  first  came  15  minutes  Into 
the  game  on  an  unassisted  cor- 
ner kick  Late  in  the  third 
Quarter  he  gave  the  Judges 
their  second  tally  on  a  penalty 
kick. 

Hughes  has  decided  to  go 
With  one  goalie  \x\  future 
games.  Steve  Jacobs  has  been 
cho.sen  because  he  has  more 
experience  than  Klabin,  the 
coach  said.  The  latter  is  a 
freshman. 
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[IJ  Divide 30 by  Vi 

and  add  10. 
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This  is  the 


S^vingline 

Tot  Stapler 


(including  1000  staples) 

Larger  si^e  CUB  Desk 

Stapler  only  $1.49 

l^o  UiRRer  than  a  pack  of  gum-but  paclct 
Ifhi-  ptinrh  of  a  big  cleall  Refills  available 
[•vii v'whore.  Unconditionally  guaranteed. 
jMadf  m  U.S.A.  Get  it  at  any  stationery* 
^variety,  book  storel 
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Bentley 
time   of 


10.  Robert  Wilkins  of 
won  the  race  with  a 
16:42. 

The  other  scores: 

2.  Michael  Meagher  (Boston 
State),  i6:54.8;  3.  Branigan, 
17:13:     4.    Ted    Landry     (BS): 

5.  John  Sheridan   (BS); 

6.  Paul   Donnelly   (BS): 

7.  Dave    Shield.s    (BS): 

8.  Ken   Smith;    18:04;   9. 
Couti    (Bentley):    18:05; 

10.  Don  Murphy  (BS):   18:05.5. 

The  next  cros.s-c  o  u  n  t  r  y 
meets  are  against  Assumption 
Oct.  13  and  Boston  University 
next  Tuesday  at  Gordon  Field. 
Starting  time  is  4  p.m. 


blum  '68  accompanied  the 
jayvee  to  Tufts  as  captain. 


17:38; 
17:49; 
17:54; 
17:57; 
Frank 


All  upperclassmen  and 
freshmen  interested  in  joining 
the  varsity  and  freshmen  bas- 
ketball squads  are  welcome  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  basketball 
aspirants  on  Friday,  Oct.  15  at 
4  p.m.  on  the  gymnasium  floor. 

The  wrestling  squad  will 
also  hold  an  opening  meeting 
on  Friday  the  15th,  late  in  the 
afternoon. 


The  squad  will  make  a 
couple  of  quick  jaunts  around 
the  state  this  week.  Thursday 
will  feature  the  .soccer  men 
agaiiist  American  International 
College  (AIC)  in  Springfield 
and  Saturday,  Bahsou  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Larg^e  Crowd 

A  large,  enthu.siastic  crowd 
greeted   the   team   Friday   after 


The  sailing  team  was  gone 
with  the  winds  in  the  Tufts 
Jutiior  Varsity  Regatta  Satur- 
day. The  squad  finished  last  in 
a  nine-team  field.  Boston  Uni- 
versity won  the  event. 

The  Brandeis  team  faced  the 
difficulties  of  fielding  two 
freshmen  who  had  never  sailed 
in  intercollegiate  competition 
before.  Skippering  the  A  divi- 
sion   boat    was    Dave    Rouslyn 

„      u  .I-.,  ..     ...      ^^  ^"^   ^^^  ^   division   Mike 

Hughes     is     still     optimistic    Sandburg    '69.    The    respective 


The  Brandeis  Invitational 
Tennis  Tourney  will  be  held 
this  weekend  weather  per- 
mitting. The  second  annual 
tourney  features  New  Eng- 
land's best  netmen.  Starting 
time  is  scheduled  for  9  a.m. 
Saturday. 


Monday.    But    the    enthusiasm 
dulled  as  the  game  wore  on. 

The  next  home  game  will  be 
on  Oct.  19,  a  Tuesday,  against 
the  Jumbos  of  Tufts. 


its  upset  of  Boston  University   these  games." 


about  the  booters'  chances  of 
having  a  good  season.  Referr- 
ing to  the  coming  week's 
schedule,  he  said,  "I'll  be  sur- 
prised if  we  doxi't  win  both  of 
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JUSTICE  —  17  TKAMS  READY  FOR  FLAG 

17  Teams  Ready 
For  Flag  Football 

Hy  MARTY  FENSTER 

r.etwoen  October  1  and  Nc»vember  i  Gordon  Athletic 
Field  will  ho.st  .some  strong  rivalries  between  Brandeis' 
Intramural  Flag-  Football  teams.  This  year  17  teams  en- 
tered the  field  of  com{)etition  as  compared  with  only  12 
teams  last  year,   thus  necessitating  the  estal)lishment  of 

a!i  A  and  a  R  ]ea<.»ne.  — 

Composing  the  A  league  are   its   league.   At  the   end   of   the 
Hooks,    the   Biochems,    the    season    the    top    team    in    each 


crews  were  Judy  Smith  '66  and 
Sue  Fischlowitz  '68. 

The  races  alternated  in  Divi- 
sions. In  the  first  race,  the  A 
division  boat  capsized.  It 
turned  in  a  good  third  race, 
finishing  fifth.  Rouslyn  and 
Miss  Smith  were  disqualified  in 
the  fifth  by  wind  shifts,  but 
came  back  to  place  fourth  in 
the  seventh. 

The  B  divisioners  withdrew 
from  the  second  race  because 
of  boat  troubles.  They  were 
disqualified  in  both  the  fourth 
and  eighth  races,  but  finished 
sixth  in  the  sixth  race. 


Since  the  fall  of  last  year, 
the  Newton  Soccer  Club  has 
used  Gordon  Athletic  Field  for 
frequent  games  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoons. The  semi-professional 
team  obtained  permission  for 
the  use  of  the  field  from  the 
Director  of  Special  Events,  the 
Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  the  Athletic  De- 
partment with  the  stipulation 
that  all  Brandeis  students  be 
admitted  to  the  games  free  of 
charge. 

Irv  Olin,  Director  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  has  stated  that 
the  Soccer  Club  was  granted 
the  use  of  the  athletic  fields 
with  the  hope  of  creating  an 
interest  in  sports  among  Bran- 
deis students  by  exposing  them 
to  semi-professional  competi- 
tions. However,  he  emphasized 
that  any  student-sponsored 
activity  would  hold  precedence 
over  outside  teams  for  use  of 
Gordon  Athletic  Field. 


the 

Grand   Prix,   the   Avengers,  tbe    league   may   meet 
Fighting  Irish,  the  Trojans,  the    pionship  playoff. 
Pepsi    Gnickels    a-nd    the    Boo 


in 

a    cnaiii- 


Bumblers.  Tlie  nine  remaining 
teams  competing  in  the  B 
league  are  the  Morris  and 
Esthers,  Sha()iro  B,  The  Entire 
Polish  Army,  the  Grapes  of 
Wrath,  the  Jumping  Chodes, 
the  Minyonaires,  the  Piranhae, 
the  Reitman  Pumpkins  and 
the   Sixty   Niners. 

Scheduling  is  such  that  eaeh 
team  will  play  at  least  one 
game  with  each  other  team  in 


Heading  intramural  sports, 
which  include  volleyball,  bas- 
kL'tball  3nd  softball  as  well  as 
flag  football,  is  "Curley"  Rog- 
ers of  the  physical  education 
department. 


ATTENTION  ALL  AUTO  DRIVERS 

(Scooter  and  Cycle  Owners,  Too) 

Insurance  and  Plofe  Problems? 

Can't  Get   Enough   Covorogc? 

From  Out  of  Stote? 


Under  25? 
Been  Concellcd? 
Money  Problems? 


Call  J.  J.  Bodner  Insurance  Agency 


5  Moin  Street 


Phone  923-1015 


Wotertown  Square 


Open  9-7  Weekdays  —  Saturday  to  12 


OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  future  with  a  well  known 
Midwest  IVfanufacturing  Firm. 
We  arc  now  offciring  exclusive 
distributorships  for  a  patented 
product.  No  competition.  Fac- 
tory trained  personnel  will  as- 
sist you  in  setting  up  a  tried 
and  proven  advertising  and 
merchandising  program.  100% 
mark  up.  Investment  guaran- 
teed. Minimum  invfi>tment 
$1,000.  Maximum  $14,000.  All 
replies  confidential.  For  infor- 
mation write  Director  of  Mar- 
keting, P.  O.  Box  14049,  St. 
Louis,    Mi.ssouri   6.'{178. 

UNITED   MARKETING 
COMPANY 

628G  Bartmer  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130 


JEWS  ORGANIZED  to  Integrate 
Negroes  (JOIN)  is  a  new  fellow- 
ship for  Americons  who  also  wish 
to  take  their  stand  as  Jews.  Free 
information  without  obligotion 
from  JOIN,  Box  75572,  L.  A. 
90005. 


. 


I 


Professional  Pharmacy  Inc. 

831  MAIN  ST.  (at  Fiske  St.)    TW  9-2300 

Opposite  Waltham  Super  Market 

NEW  ENCLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of 
Drugs,  Cosmetics,  Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards 

Rerlon   •  Fabrege   •  Lanvin  and  Others 


FREE  PARKING 


FREE  DELIVERY 


Special  Courtesy 
To  Brandeis  Students  and  Faculty 


I 
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Notes  •  •  • 

Charity  Week 

Concerts  by  Dick  Gregory, 
Ian  and  Sylvia,  and  Bob  Gib- 
son climax  the  Charity  Week 
program.  A  Cabaret  Night  on 
Friday,  October  29,  the  eve- 
ning preceding  the  two  con- 
certs, and  the  annual  Orphan 
Day  on  Sunday,  October  24, 
also  are  scheduled. 

Council  selected  the  follow- 
ing charities  to  benefit  from 
the  Week,  on  the  basis  of  a 
student  poll:  The  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt Cancer  Fund,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union, 
UNICEF,  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  Retarded  Children, 
the  National  Scholarship  and 
Service  Fund  for  Negro  Stu- 
dents, Brandeis'  two  Foster- 
Parent  Plan  children  in  the 
Philippines  and  Vietnam,  and 
the    Waltham   Boys'   Club. 

The  other  Charity  Week 
events  include  Work  Day,  Oc- 
tober 23;  an  auction  on  the 
25th  with  Dr.  Stephen  Gend- 
zier  substituting  for  the  Eu- 
rope-bound auctioneer,  John  P. 
Roche;  Dessert  Night,  Interna- 
tional Night,  a  tug  of  war,  dorm 
collections,  and  volunteer  work 
on  a  tape  library  of  college 
textbooks   for   blind  students. 

Admission  to  the  Gregory 
and  Ian  and  Sylvia,  and  the 
Bob  Gibson  concerts  will  be 
$1.75  and  $2.25  respectively  to 
the  general  public  and  those 
who  have  failed  to  pay  their 
Student  Activities  Fee.  Off- 
campus  dates  of  SAF-paying 
students  will  be  charged  re- 
duced rates.  These  discount 
tickets  may  be  purchased  at 
the  old  information  booth  on 
October  19,  20  and  21  from 
2:00  to  5:00  p.m. 

•  •  • 

The  final  election  for  the  po- 
sition of  interim  sophomore 
representative  to  Student 
Council  will  be  held  Thursday, 
October  21.  Balloting;  will  be 
from  10:00  to  4:30  in  Schwartz 
Hall.  The  three  candidates,  se- 
lected in  last  week's  primary 
voting,  will  present  speeches 
in  Schwartz  2  on  Wednesday, 
October  20,  at  8:00  p.m.  The 
candidates  will  also  appear  on 
the  WBRS  radio  telephone-talk 
program  "Talkback"  with  Ric 
Usianer  tonight  at  10:00  p.m., 
to  answer  phoned-in  questions. 
The  phone  number  is  TW 
9-4970. 

The  candidates,  listed  in  al- 
phabetical order,  are  Jon 
Brant,    Steve    Herman,    and 

Marty  Pernick. 

>»  *         * 

The  Student  Board  of  Review 
needs  students  to  act  as  prose- 
cutors and  defense  counsels. 
Those  interested  (including 
Freshmen)  should  contact 
Chief  Justice  Jeff  Schnitzer  via 
the  SBR  mailbox. 

o  *  * 

All  .students  with  campus 
automobile  stickers  must  park 
their  vehicles  in  the  Gym 
Parking  Lot  during  the  Convo- 
cation Weekend,  November  6 
and  7.  The  Convocation  exer- 
cises should  be  over  by  3:00 
p.m.  on  Sunday* 


Vietnam  March  Finds 
its  Peace  Disturbed 

One  hundred  Brandeis  students  were  among  the  esti- 
mated 5000  demonstrators  who  filled  the  Boston  Common 
Oct.  16  to  participate  in  the  International  Days  of  Protest. 

Students  from  Harvard,  Tufts  and  Brandeis  marched 
in  the  streets,  three  abreast,  man>  carrying  placards.  As 
the  marchers  passed  M.I.T.  and  Boston  University,  more 
demonstrators  joined  the  lines 


FIND  THE  THREE  FBI  AGENTS  HIDDEN  IN  THIS  PICTURE. 

Student  Accused 
Of  SAF  Violation 

Last  week  Council  encountered  enforcement  problems. 
Peter  Sajovic,  *66,  wa.-  reported  to  have  forced  his  way  in- 
to the  Sunday  Night  nijvie  on  October  10  without  haviitg 
I>aid  the  fee. 

After    Student    Council    re- 


At  the  rally  climaxing  the 
demonstration,  the  speakers 
were  often  drowned  out  by  a 
crowd  of  slogan-chanting  coun- 
ter-demonstrators. When  State 
Representative  Irving  Fishman 
attempted  to  speak,  he  was  out- 
shouted  twice  by  chanting 
counter-demonstrators. 

Continued  Chanting 

The    chanting    continued    in- 


would  oppose  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  if  they  wore  aware  of  the 
facts  and  reminded  of  the 
"immorality"  of  American 
involvement. 

Three  Arrests 

There  were  only  three  ar- 
rests —  two  for  drunkenness 
and  one  resulting  from  a  fist 
fight  started  by  a  counter-dem- 
onstrator. 

The  International  Days  of 
Protest  opened  at  Brandeis  the 


termittently     during     speeches   evening  before  the  march  with 

by  Dr.  Noam  Chomsky,  profes-   |   V^^'lV'?,    ti'^    '"    Nathan 
-  ,.         ...         ,   ,,  Vr,,  ,    Seifer  Hall.  The  speakers  were 

sor  of  Imguistics  at  M.I.T.  and  led  by  Professors  Henry  Aiken, 
Russ  Johnson  of  the  Friends'  Lewis  Coser  and  Richard 
Service  Committee.  Sklar.   Two   graduate  students. 

The   demonstrators   cheered   Martin  Nicholaus  and  Stephen 
^, ..       .     ..     ,,  ^^       ..  Rosenthal,  jomed  in  denouncmg 

enthusiastically  suggestions  American  participation  in  the 
that    the    American    people   war  in  Vietnam. 


sumed  collection  of  the  fee 
last  year,  it  resolved  that  stu- 
dents who  failed  to  pay  would 
be  admitted  to  certain  of  Coun- 
cil sponsored  activities  only 
upon  payment  of  a  stipulated 
admission  charge.  Other  events, 
such  as  the  weekly  movie, 
would  be  closed  to  those  who 
had  not  paid  the  SAF. 

SBR  Con.suIted 

Force  was  not  used  to  eject 
the  student  during  the  alleged 
incident  because,  according  to 
Council  Treasurer  Brian  Mar- 
cus, '67,  "there  was  no  point  in 
starting  a  fight  and  there  is  a 
judicial  body.  Student  Board 
of  Review,  to  take  care  of  such 
situations."  Marcus  stated  fur- 
ther, "The  issue  is  not  clo.sed. 
This  situation  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  happen  again."  The 
case  was  referred  to  SBR. 

The  Student  Activities  Fee 
has  been  collected  from  approx- 
imately 90%  of  the  1732  un- 
dergraduates at  Brandeis.  As 
of  this  week,  1510  students 
have  paid  SAF  in  full  or  in  in- 
stallments. Brian  Marcus  said, 
"We  expect  to  collect  the  SAF 
from  92%  of  the  undergradu- 
ates this  year." 

Graduate  Fee 

Marcus  had  hoped  that  100 
graduate  students  would  pay  a 
$10  fee  this  year.  He  felt  this 
goal  adequate  because  "this  is 
the  first  time  SAF  has  been 
asked  of  graduate  students." 
As  of  this  week  90  graduate 
students  have  paid. 

Last  year,  the  first  year 
Council  collected  the  fee,  90% 
of  the  1650  undergraduates 
paid.  Marcus  said  that  he  felt 
the  92%  goal  set  for  this  year 
was  actually  "a  greater  in- 
crease over  last  year  than  it 
appears  because  this  year  more 
students  are  living  off-campus 
and  feel  no  need  to  pay  the 
fee." 


Desai  Talks  on  Kashmir  War 

By  BOB  BERENSON  and  CAROLE  HORN 

(Following  are  excerpts  from  the  first  of  a  scries  of  recorded  interviews.  Mr.  M.  J.  Dcsai  is 
the  former  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  India  and  this  year  a  Ziskind  Visiting  Professor 
at  Brandeis.    We  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this  format.) 

QUESTION:  Can  you  describe  the  major  points  of  contention  in  the  Kashmir  is- 
sue, the  center  of  the  India-Pakistan  conflict? 

ANSWER:  "Kashmir  is  only  one  of  the  side  issues  of  the  main  problem  .  .  .  The 
question  is  one  nation  or  two.  .  .  .  After  the  great  revolt  of  1857,  a  process  of  modern- 
ization began  in  India.  It  was  confined  to  a  very  narrow  level  of  intellectuals,  but  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  national  consciousne.ss.  After  the  philosopher  David  Hume  started 

the  Indian  National  Congress, 
a  liberal  revolutionary  move- 
ment, the  British  instituted  a 
system  of  elections  for  the  first 
time.  But  for  some  reason  the 
system  was  Moslems  vote  for 
Moslems  and  non-Moslems  for 
non-Moslims  .  .  .  and  later, 
when  India  was  given  self- 
government,  the  system  contin- 
ued. 

In  1947,  during  di.scussions 
concerning  transfer  of  ix>wer, 
the  Moslem  League  demanded 
parity — 50-50  representation — 
with  non-Moslims.  At  that  time 
the  ration  of  Moslems  to  non- 
Moslem.s  was  about  one  to  four. 
A  minority  wanted  equal  rep- 
resentation, but  that  couldn't 
be,  so  the  next  best  solution — 
which  was  argued,  discussed 
and  very  reluctantly  accepted 
by  the  National  Congress — was 
partition. 

The  predominantly  Moslem 
areas  became  East  and  West 
Pakistan.  Since  1947,  two 
trends  have  grown  in  Pakistan. 
One  is  a  chauvinistic,  racial- 
istic  feeling — "we  should  grow 
bigger,  and  India  should  get 
smaller."  The  way  in  which 
Pakistan  is  divided  geo-t>olit- 
ically  caused  the  second — the 
difficulty  of  geography  —  and 
the  absence  of  political  cohe- 
sion between  West  and  East 
Pakistan  created  a  contradic- 
tion within  the  state  i|self.  Ex- 
cept for  religion.  East  and 
West  Pakistan  have  little  in 
common  —  economically,  ra- 
cially, linguistically  and  cul- 
turally they  differ. 

The  only  way  in  which  a 
state  created  on  this  basis  can 


M.  J.  DESAI,  Ziskind  Visiting  Profes.sor,  discus.ses  Southeast 
Asia  power  politics  with  Bob  Berenson  '68. 


be  unified  is  to  unite  against 
an  outside  danger.  So  the  anti- 
India  feeling  exists — this  is  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  trouble. 

In  the  last  18  months  partic- 
ularly, you  have  seen  the  in- 
filtration into  Kashmir  by  Pak- 
istan. This  approach  is  the 
same  as  the  1947  approach — 
it  is  a  second  invasion.  The 
only  thing  friends  of  India 
and  Pakistan  can  do  is  let 
things  be  as  they  are  until  the 
countries  are  modernized. 
There  is  no  other  way  so  far 
as  the  Kashmir  question  is  con- 
cerned. 

QUESTION:  India  has  stated 
that  Kashmir  is  much  like  In- 


dia today,  an  inherent  part  of 
the  country — in  this  case  why 
is  India  so  reluctant  to  hold  a 
plebiscite  which  would  let  the 
Kashmiris  choose  for  them- 
selves? 

ANSWER:  Because  the  plebi- 
scite is  political  —  you  can't 
have  plebiscites  on  a  religious 
issue.  Also,  when  wo  look  at 
the  1948  .settlement,  the  ruling 
stated  that  the  Pakistan  inva- 
sion should  be  undone  and  the 
status  quo  restored.  But  the 
position  today  is  that  the  status 
quo  has  not  been  restored.  If 
the  .societies  were  modernized, 
perhaps  the  plebiscite  could  be 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Cuest  Editorial 

Please  Drub  Louise 

In  the  Justice  two  weeks  ago,  an  article  appeared  en- 
titled lk>ston  Won't  Nix  Louise  Day  Hicks.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  Krouj)  of  Brandeis  students  who  will  not  accept  this 
verdict  without  a  fight.  The  group  is  called  the  Brandeis 
Students  For  Better  Boston  Schools,  and  is  supported  by 
the  Campus  ADA.  For  the  past  four  weeks,  approximately 
50  students  have  gone  in  to  work  for  the  five  liberal  candi- 
4lates  who  are  dedicated  to  improving  the  Bosto  schools. 
There  are  only  two  weeks  left  in  the  campaign.  Any  stu- 
4lent  interested  in  working  should  leave  a  note  in  the 
CADA  mailbox  or  contact  Jon  Brant  (891-4095). 

An  example  of  the  chronic  problem  of  the  Boston 
schools  is  the  fact  that  only  40  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of- 
fered jobs  in  the  Boston  schools  accept  the  positions,  and 
there  are  520  classrooms  in  which  teachers  are  **temix)- 
rary."  Many  teachers  receive  less  piiy  than  the  school  cus- 
todians. Furthermore,  the  School  Committee  has  $29  mil- 
lion dollars  to  replace  the  decrepit  schools  in  the  city,  but 
so  far  it  has  failed  to  spend  a  cent  on  new  buildings  and  It 
has  been  proposed  that  double  sessions,  which  decrease 
teaching  time  by  half  an  hour  a  day,  be  imposed  for  1600 
stuilents. 

The  Committee  has  steadily  refused  to  admit  the 
existence  of  the  overcrowding  in  the  schools  to  the  point 
ol  opposing  ''Operation  Exodus"  in  which  Negro  parents 
paid  for  the  transi>ortation  of  their  children  from  over- 
crowded Roxl)Ui*y  schools  to  empty  classes  in  nearby  areas- 

Mrs.  Hicks  and  her  colleagues  on  the  School  Com- 
mittee have  been  successful  in  playing  on  the  fears  of 
people  in  areas  adjoining  Negro  communities  with  the 
emotional  issue  that  their  children  will  be  transi>orted  into 
predominantly  Negro  schools.  Her  overwhelming  success 
in  the  primary  may  be  attributed  to  this  one  tactic.  That 
such  an  empty  issue  could  be  used  so  well  demonstrates 
the  need  for  more  volunteers.  The  Justice  strongly  sup- 
ports the  Brandeis  students  who  have  campaigned  for  the 
ticket  of  Gartland,  King,  Parker,  Gacquin,  and  DeCaesar. 
We  hope  that  more  members  of  the  Brandeis  community 
will  be  willing  to  contribute  their  time  to  this  very  worth- 
while cause.  Irene  Harris,  '68 


State  of  the  Union 

University  Consciousness 

By  FKANK  BLOCH 

In  this  Slate  of  the  Union  messiige,  I  would  like  to  review  a  few  of  the  activities 
of  the  Student  Council  and  discuss  some  of  our  general  attitudes  and  direction. 

The  history  of  student  government  at  Brandeis  hits  demonstrated  a  peculiar  phenom- 
enon. Communiciition  between  the  Council  and  the  Student   Union  becomets  extremely 

effective  in  limes  of  crisis  and  all  but  impossible  during  periods  of  tranquility  — ap. 
parently  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  Council  productivity.  Presently,   highly  pro- 

ductive  yet  without  crisis,  the  — — - 

Council  is  hardly  noticed.  problems.   I  am  pleased   to  re-  full  regard  to  the  problems  of 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  port  that  this  attempt  has  been  the  University  and  the  wel- 
been  done  in  the  area  of  Stu-  very  successful.  Our  Student-  fare  of  the  Brandeis  ComiTiu- 
dent  Council  Organizations  and  Faculty-Administration  com-  nity  as  a  whole. 
Committees  which  arc  very  im-  mittees  range  from  Student  We  can  slay  in  the  frame- 
portant  to  our  Student  Activi-  Union  planning  to  Student  Af-  work  of  a  community  spirit 
ties  Fee  oriented  system.  Some  fairs  and  Educational  Policies,  without  confusing  these  self- 
examples  are  the  hot-alternate  We  have  attempted  to  estab-  imposed  restrictions  with  lim- 
meal  program.  Orientation  ijsh  a  workable  system  of  co-  idity,  for  our  views  must  be 
Week,  Charity  Week,  Lecture  operation  between  Student  heard,  and  we  need  not  be 
Series,  Social  Events  and  the  Council  and  the  University  Ad-  afraid  of  speaking  with  strength 
upcoming  Ian  and  Sylvia  con-  ministration.  There  have  been  and  persistence.  We  are  respon- 
cert.  The  effect  of  these  pro-  frequent  meetings  with  Presi-  sible  members  of  an  intelkctu- 
grams  can  be  felt  by  the  Stu-  dent  Sachar,  Dean  Morrissey  al  community  and  we  will  con- 
dent  body  simply  through  their  and  Dean  Zion,  including  in-  tinue  to  speak  out  vigorously, 
presentation.  Support  for  these  formal  meetings  with  Presi-  but  always  in  keeping  with 
programs  has  also  been  dem-  dent  Sachar  and  members  of  this  concept  of  University  Con- 
onstrated    by    another    success-  the  freshman  class.  sciousness. 

ful    collection    of    the    Student        It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  I     believe     that     tremendous 

Activities  Fee.  our   Student    Government   rep-  opportunities  exist  at  this  time 

One  statement  that  is  often  resents  a  student  body  at  a  With  a  productive  and  cooper- 
repeated  is  that  the  Council  younp,  growing  university,  and  ative  attitude  on  the  part  of  all 
must  do  more  than  simply  thai  in  this  context  it  has  the  members  of  the  Brandeis  Corn- 
serve  as  the  executor  of  the  potential  for  contributing  sig-  munity,  we  can  begin  to  real- 
Student  Activities  Fee  Funds,  nificantly  to  the  intellectual  ize  our  goals.  I  also  believe 
Since  the  beginning  of  last  and  institutional  growth  of  the  that  cooperation  and  mutual 
year  Council  has  proved  its  in-  University.  With  an  intellec-  understanding  are  the  main 
dependence  and  competence  in  tual  atmosphere  based  on  a  prerequisities  for  positive  ac- 
tlie  area  of  Student  Activities  free-thinking  community,  1  be-  lion.  This  feeling  exists  at  the 
Ihe  second  main  area  of  coun-  lieve  it  is  our  responsibility  to  present  time  and  we  will  do 
cil  activity  IS  Student  repre-  make  a  contribution.  all  we  can  to  maintain  this 
sentation  and  It  has  been  the  It  is  the  Council's  responsi-  situation  and  to  contribute  con- 
goal  of  this  Council  to  work  bility  to  the  Student  Union  to  structively  to  the  shaping  and 
directly  with  the  Administra-  present  the  student  viewpoint  building  of  a  more  successful 
tion   on   a   variety   of  dilleicnt  in  a  responsible  manner,  with  Brandeis 


Fun  and  Games 


Trivia:  Part  III 


Paul  Solman 


The  Kuys  who  got  defenestrated  in  the  "Defenestration  of  Prague"  fell  into  a  pile 
of  (lung.  That  s  minute,  but  not  "trivial."  There's  no  nostiilgia  attached  to  it.  Jack 
laars  sidekick  was  Hugh  Downs.  That's  trivial,  but  it's  far  too  obvious.  Betty  Crocker 
IS  really  Chel  Ix.y-ar-dee  in  drag.  That's  perfect,  except  that  it's  probably  not  true. 
How  long  is  your  own  genital?  That's  trivial,  nostalgic,  and  would  serve  to  separat-'  the 

"itn./'*i;''V    M  V^*"-  ''"^  V'^  ^^^  ^""^-^  "P  ^»   ^"^r'es   signed   "Leslie"   or   "Ronnie"   or 
Sandy.       So     that  s    out.     Im   — - Z. 

gen;e'o7quTslio'^''^  T   Lloyd  Michaels   (2),  Ho  Chi    umn    A    names    all    played    on 

Resnnnr  ifrV           c  ??'"'i  /^^"^  ^^'^^^^^^^'  '^'^^  ^ubby    the  same  team;  B  names  play.d 

enfric'r w  .  rV'    '\^  ''f.'  f^V"  ^^'"^  ^''^^'                                          «"    the   same      cam   a   det.ule 

weeT    re  present  m^^^iom^^    ''^';  «■    ,'^'"'^  '^'-^^  ^'^^'  '^^^^  the   later  at  the  same  positions    An 

^f    the    student    bo^dy      J  "^--^^^^  [L^vnrd  ml  947,  but  I'm  not  sure,    extra    point    for    the    team   .nd 


trant     in     particular    deserves  t,  Kingsmen  arc  white, 

special    notice.    She    responded  ^'Y,^?*'''^     Lewis    is    white,    Al 

solely    to    question    4.    She    an-  "^'^^^^^^r  's  Negro, 
swered,     "John     Dillinger     (27        ^     Kochel   number    191. 


inches  long— now  in  the  Med-        9.    Maybe.    I   gave   credit   to 
ical  Division  of  the  Smilhsoni-   each  of  the  following:   "Yes.    I 


and  positions.) 
bb  Lavabo 

Darryl    Boy    . 

Zvi    Crewt    ... 
B)   T.   Nicely   

Encha   Cobb  . 
Rydjr  Alkline   .. 


Letters 


Foer   Totalitarianism? 

Foer  Tolalilarianism 

I  think  few  of  us  would  dis- 
agree that  there  is  much  in  the 
selective  service  system  which 
smacks  of  irrationality  if  not 
downright  madness.  Neverthe- 
less. Bert  Foer's  uncritical  ac- 
ceptance of  involuntary  re- 
cruitment (the  draft)  in  last 
week's  article  as  a  tolerable  or 
even  necessary  evil  strikes  us 
as  difficult  to  justify. 

Foer  has  long  been  a  staunch 
critic  of  the  method  of  social 
organization  employed  by  the 
Communist  nations.  His  basic 
objection  has  been  that  the  co- 
ercive mobilization  of  a  pop- 
ulation for  any  ends  deprives 
the  citizen  of  his  individual 
liberty.  In  this  critique  Foer 
stands  in  the  best  traditions  of 
liberalism  and  must  be  re- 
spected for  his  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  and  unchallengeable 
government  manipulation  of 
people's  lives.  In  his  article, 
however,  he  seems  to  reject  his 
moral  objections  to  coercion 
in  the  name  of  "equality." 
Foer's  conception  of  equality 
here  appears  identical  in  na- 
ture with  the  "equality"  of 
which  the  Communist  nations 
are  so  proud,  namely  the  equal- 
ity of  sacrifice. 

So  Foer  leaves  us  without  a 
moral  justification  for  the  draft 


system;  yet  he  asserts  that  the 
draft  is  "odious,  but  realistic, 
at  least  for  the  next  decade  or 
so."  Involved  in  this  a.ssertion 
is  the  further  assumption  that 
the  foreign  policy  goals  of  the 
administration  do  indeed  mor- 
ally and  realistically  justify 
the  systematic  sacrifice  of  thou- 
sands of  lives,  both  of  Amer- 
icans and  of  citizens  of  coun- 
tries which  we  occupy.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  us  why  Mr.  Foer 
does  not  focus  his  critique  of 
totalitarian  control  equally  on 
the  actions  of  all  governments, 
including  our  own. 

David  Housman 
Mark    Sonnenblick 


„.     _ ^    ...^.^ia    is   a    fakr  "      "Hp 

bum,     "Fred    Waring    and    his   must    have   been    able   to   read   

renn.syivanians.  nriinds,    because    his    television        5.  Who  were  Uncle  Scrooge's 

As  for  the   regular  competi-  «"ow    was    never    investigated,   arch-advprsnrips*? 

tion;  Robert  Cohen,  '67,  placed   ^^^^  he   read   the  minds  of   fa-   ^^^-'^-^^vtrsanes?    

hrst   with   9ij    points.    He   was   ""»^"s     people,     including     the  

^'"^.u^l,,/^^,,'^^'^    Zelman,    '68,  President  .  .  ."    "Of  course  he        6.  Who  was  "China  Smith"? 

with   8 1/2,   Michael    Lciderman,  could.  On  national  TV  he  read 

'66,  with  7,  Dave  Wucher,  '66,   the   mind   of   Rep  Forand    (D.-  

with  6V2,  Dave  Housman  et  al,  R    f)    from   a   distance   of   300        '^-  Bow   many   limbs   did 

5V4,  and  Debbie  Hannes,  3.  We  miles.     Forand    was    thinking:    "Mark  Saber"  have?  Elaborate. 

have  an  album  for  Cohen.  The    'American  citizenship  is  price-  

same  goes  for  Miss  Hannes.    In   less.'"  

overall  totals,  Leiderman,  with  10.    55    cents    last    vear     49 

13  points,  IS  well  ahead.    Now,  cents  (special)  this  year     ' 
for  last  week's  answers. 


This   Week 


Grassias 

To  the  Editor: 

Might  I  draw  your  readers' 
notice  to  a  campus  eyesore  that 
clamors  for  attention?  Though 
it  may  seem  minor  to  a  Bran- 
deis citizenry  busy  grappling 
with  the  "larger  issues,"  it  is 
in  my  view  symptomatic  of 
matters  that  truly  concern  us 
all. 

One  of  the  least  edifying 
spectacles  we  offer  to  the  out- 
side world,  not  to  mention 
those  among  ourselves  who 
must  pass  it  daily,  is  that  of 
numerous  areas  of  freshly 
seeded  lawn  pockmarked  with 
(ConiinuQd  on  Page  6) 


1.  Robin  Freeman  was  an 
All-American  at  Ohio  State. 
After  his  senior  year,  he 
worked  as  a  lumberjack  in  the  ^-  Where  do  (or  did,  8 
Great  North  Lakes.  One  day  y^^^^  ago)  Sal  Mineo's  parents 
he  axed  off  two  of  his  fingers'  *^^^^  ^A)  Westchester,  (B)  The 
thereby  losing  the  touch  for  Bronx,  (C)  Both,  (D)  Neither 
his  patented  two-hand  set  shot.  ^^•^-   somewhere   else,   like    St. 

2.  Thomas  Jefferson  invent-  H*"'^  P^  Bangkok)?   (Two  ex- 

ed    chicken    cacciatore    for  pomts  for  anyone  who  can 

George  Washington.  successfully    relate    this    ques- 

^  3.    Harvey   Lembeck   played  ^''"'  ^"^  Beethoven.)   

Paparella.    Leiderman  received  

extra  credit  for  correcting  the  

name  of  the  show — You'll  Nev-  

er  Get  Rich.  

4.  John  Dillinger,  etc.,  etc 

5.  Henry  Fonda,  E.  G.  Mar 


8.  What     is    Yama    Bahama 
doing  now?    


9.  What  is  DJ  "Jocko's"  last 
name?    


p  ^-    ^,^?^  ^'^^^     '^V's     Zoo  '10.  Is  SandyKoufaxgrcater 

shall,     Martin     Balsam,     Jack  *^^''^"«-   (Lxtra  half-point  each  than:    (A)    Martin   Buber,    (B) 

Klugman,    Ed    Begley     George  ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^   °^   the  zoo  and  J"dah  Maccabees,  (C)  Leonard 

Voscovec,   Jack    Warden,  John  ^^'^    ^'^y>     ^'""J^l      ,   ^               ,              .  ,^ 

Fiedler,   Joseph    Sweeney     Ed-  ^  'S-     Whatever  happened  to 

ward  Binns,  and  Robert  Web-    ■■ Norm   Winer?    

ber    were    the    12   angry   men.  3.    Unscnimble    the    follow-  

Others  to  receive  "votes"  were,  ing  baseball  anagrams.  (Col- ;;;:;;;:::;:::::: z:::::::::::::::^:^'^ 


Webb  to  Address  Opening 

Of  Gerstenzang  Quadrangle 


James  Webb,  administrator  of  NASA,  will  speak  at  a  convocation  marking  the 
opening  of  the  Gerztenzang  Science  Quadrangle,  November  7  at  1:00  p.m. 

Mr.  Webb,  administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
since  1961,  served  during  the  Truman  Administration  as  director  of  the  budget  and 
as  Undersecretary  of  State.  He  has  served  on  many  federal  advisory  committees  and  has 
been  on  the  board  of  several  scientific  organizations. 

As  NASA  administrator,  Mr.  Webb  has  been  the  director  of  the  United  States 
peace-time  space  effort,  resix)nsible  for  research  and  development  of  Project  Mercury, 
Project  Gemini,  and  the  project  to  land  Americans  on  the  moon  before  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

A  Special  Student  Convocation  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  at  4:30  p.m.  in  j^j^gg  j.    ^^33    Natonai 
the  Spingold  Theater  Arts  Center.  Events  scheduled  for  the  following  days  include  the  gp^ce  Administrator,  who  will 
first  annual  banquet  for  endowed  chair  patrons  and  incumbents  on  Nov.  5 ;  a  general  speak  here  Nov.  7. 
session  of  the  Board  of  Over- 


WBRS 

Brandeis  radio  station  WBRS 
has  announced  plans  to  begia 
FM  broadcasting.  According  to 
Bob  Grcenberg,  station  mana* 
ger,  after  changing  to  FM, 
WBRS  will  probably  follow  its 
AM  schedule  —  broadcasting 
from  7:30  p.m.  to  1:00  a.m., 
Sundays  through  Thursdays. 

Greenbcrg  cited  several 
reasons  for  the  desire  to  switch 
to  FM.  "We  are  at  the  limits  of 
our  setup,"  he  said,  "and  we're 
ready  for  a  bigger  challenge." 
He  added  that  the  present  sys- 
tem, which  uses  AM  carrier 
current  and  broadcasts  only  to 
Brandeis  dormitories,  is  a 
"glorified  intercom."  "Really 
good  quality,"  both  in  sound 
and  program  content,  is  n  o  w 
unobtainable. 


seers;  Science  Symposia;  a 
black-tie  reception  and  ban- 
quet on  Nov.  6.  There  will  be 
a  Wien  Reception  and  open 
house  receptions  and  guided 
tours  of  science  buildings  on 
Nov.  7.  The  final  event  will  be 
the  Convocation  Exercises  to 
be  held  on  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  in 
Leo  Gerstenzang  Plaza. 

Students   are   reminded   that 

they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
have  cars  on  campus  during 
this  weekend. 


THE  JUSTICE  WELCOMES 
CLASSIFIED   ADS 

Rates  are  5g  per  word, 
with  a  20%  discount  for  5 
or  more  insertions.  Copy 
should  be  placed  in  the  Jus- 
tice mailbox  by  the  Friday 
preceding  the  Tuesday  that 
the  paper  comes  out.  Copy 
MUST  be  typed. 


News  Analysis 


Standing  Room  Only 


Marshall  Spafz  and  Nina  Mayer 


Where  Are  the  Radicals? 


Dean  of  Students  Kermit  C.  Morrissey  attempted  to  clear  up  confusion  about  the 
size  of  next  year's  freshman  class  and  the  future  size  of  the  University  in  a  recent  in- 
terview. He  said  that  as  dean  of  students,  it  was  his  resjwnsibility  to  recommend  i)olicy 
on  enrollment  to  the  president.  He  stated  that  while  a  final  decision  has  not  yet  l>een 
reached,  he  felt  that  next  year's  freshman  class  would  be  slightly  smaller  than  this 

years ;  about  500  students.  ,j,^^  vfce\is  ago  the  Justice  re-  dent    said,    is    in    overcrowdcHi 

ported  that  Leonard  Zion,  As-  sections  in  Gen.  Ed.  require- 
sociate  Dean  of  Students,  be-  ment  courses.  The  increase  to 
lieved  that  fewer  freshmen  2000  will  not  necessarily  be 
would  be  admitted  next  year  done  in  even  steps,  but  in 
because  of  the  lack  of  space  in  stages,  as  the  new  dormitories 
the  dormitories.  Although  more  and  dining  halls  are  finished, 
than  200  students  now  live  off  Modest  Tripling 

campus,   the  dorms  are   nearly       So  we  are  faced  with  a  con- 
full.   As  there  are  only  340  sen-   flict  between  President  Sachar's 
iors,  even  if  many  students   intention  to  raise  the  size  of  the 
By  SUSAN  DIAMONDSTONE  and   (GEORGE  SHER)  transfer,   -t^w^^'^^l^^imposs^ible   student  body.  Dean  Zior^s  pro.- 

Does  Brandeis  still  seek  the  original,  the  creative  person?  Frederick  Luddy,  acting  increasing    maximum    resident  into  the  already-crowded  dor- 
Director  of  Admissions,  provided  some  answers  to  these  questions  in  an  interview  short-  ^"L^"";^"*  ^^^e  1395.  TJJ^tlnrdln^g '/Lcillu^^^ 
ly  before  classes  resumed  this  fall.  (In  a  certain  world  full  of  fltix  and  fraught  with  ^^^^"^V^d That  the  Univers^  ^7^ ?Cady  umfl  ^968  o^lS^^^^^^ 
disaster,  questions  of  value  and  ultimate  priorities  press  themselves  with  undeniable  ^^f/' ^;y,^^^^^  if  the  next  freshman  class  is  re- 
f/»rr»o  An  Av^rv  thinkincr  individual)                                                                                                                             moral  auiy  10  mcrease  us  juced  to  match  realistic  dorm 

Mr  rudd^s^dtharnhe  admissions  process   has    not   changed    or   altered   sub-  enrollment.  The  Board  o£  Trus-  ..pa.Uy,  when  the  new  tac.li- 

stantially  in  the  last  five  to  ten "  ^^^      ^^*^ 

years";   and    that    there    is    a 


I.e., 


Who  Admits  What? 


sen.se  of  "on-going  interview" 
throughout  the  period  of  appli- 
cation. 

According  to  Mr.  Luddy,  in- 
formation evaluated  by  the  Ad- 
missions Office   in   reading  the 


ded   that   enrollment   ties  open  there  won't  be  enough 

,        ^  .  .      ,  ^.  .  ,  „  ^^„„^  ^t  -„     should  be  increased  to  2000  by    students  around  to  fill  them. 

ihe  actions  of  each  irwreasingly   cation  .  .  .  for  a  sense  01   on-   ^^^^^      ^^j^   increase  will   take    The  solution  will  now  probably 

oj^ect  the  well-being  of  all.)        going  education.  pj^^^  ^^  ^^^  University's  capac-    be  what  Dean  Morrissey  called 

Mr.  Luddy  stated  at ^the  out-  ity  increases.    At  this  point,  the   "modest   tripling."     This  will 

the   Presi-   only  affect  freshmen. 


ly  his  statements  bear  out  this 
whole   view,  for  these  differences  fail 


™S,    W  .l2  .  ».rS  'or  P'>»?  B',>"*;-..»Et'.5^t'!K 

a    certain    underlying    compet 

apph"cat"ion  includes:  secor^dary   ^"^^^„«"^:,^*r^'!^"-ds*  bTst'^N  toTiffer^ntV^te 

school  record;  College  Entrance   ^,^,7,^3'^,  ^^^  .T^^al^  of  t^e^^  In   light   of   this   he   pointed 

Examination    Board    tests    (he   ^^^^ate  ^tj^^^uauiy  01  ^^^  ^^^  -greatest  empha- 

noted  that  there  was  no  score   '"^^^•^"  oojecuve.  record  "  and 

cutoff);  recommendations,  espe-        "We   are   looking   not  for   a  ^^^^  ^f.^Xl  attitude  toward  liv- 

cially  from  teachers;  the  inter-   type,  but  for  a  variety  of  back-  jne  ^  loia          ^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^ 

view;   significant    extracurricu-   grounds  and  'P*«f«^ts  ;      :  not  s^^    .^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^j^, 

lar  activities;  and  a  rather  gen-   simply  for  what  a  candiaaie   _   _,.    „_, —  ,_  ^». ;,^^^ 


CIC  Poll  Susscsts 


view;   significant    extracurricu-   grounds  and  interests  .  .  •  not   "JS 

^*'"P*?   ^^'^  T  V  *.,*    K*1**'*^h*!  Try  geek,  crying  in  the  wilder. 
eral  category,  experiences  peo-   jay?  »>«^^»"^\  f^.^.^V^^l*  f  wl  ness  jor  his  few  feathers,  sin- 


Lighter  Course  Load 

By  PAULA  SCHWARTZ 

The  Committee  for  an  Ideal  Campus  conducted  a  poll 
in  April,  1965,  in  order  to  ascertain  student  and  faculty 


pie  have  had  beyond  the  class-    he  has  done.  In  /"Jf^^^'^J^.^^^   ews  and  bonis? 

room,  for  example,  jobs,  politi-   like  to  find  what  >^»nd  of  day-  orienta-   -  .-y-^   — '  "•  - '  ~  ,. 

cal  experiences  and  residences,  dreaming  they  have  been  do-  wnen  asKea  11  me  unci  i,  opinion  on  many  phases  of  campus  life,  and  to  find  out 
(Further,  it  may  be  said  that  ing.  .  .  .  For  the  person  who  tion  of  admissions  policy  had  ^^^^^  reforms  students  and  facultv  want.  The  l>oll  dealt 
the   world   appears   in    the   as-   views   Brandeis   as  a   Place  to  shifted  away  from  activists,  he  academic  and  social  regulations, 

pece  of  a  continuum,  such  that   begin  rather  than  finish  his  ed-  said   that   this   was   not   at   all  witn  tK>tn  academic  ana  social  reguiaiions 

true  and  pointed  out  that  many  fhe  poll  was  comprised  of  two  sections.  The  first  re- 

of    this    year's   freshman    class  ^    ,  .         .       

had    been    activists    in    high  ^"ested   opinion    as   to    who 

^honl      mentioning     work     in  should  govern  certam  areas  of   faculty    overwhelmingly    fa- 
dvi^righ^s  and  otlerTotesU  Pohcy:  students^^faculty   or  ad-   ,^^^^  ^  ,^^^  ^^^^^^  ^J/  ^^^^ 

as  examples  of  the  sort  of  ac  Te^r/f'r^f^rwhM  thaT  do  ifc  y   ^^^^^"^^«"    ^^    '''^    ^'^^^^'    »«"" 
S  frHe'lL'sUt^^n^re:  sh^oi\dr^rgel.eV'at  tRe  ^  ^-«^'   reauirement.     The   stu- 

gaged  in.  He  also  sU ted,  mje     ^.^^^   concerned    social    regula 


Yale,   Oregon  Grant 


guage    requirement. 

dents    almost    unanimously    fa- 


■       Vltli^n I        iltlJflf^nt        iiOle    sponse  t©  a  question,  a  much-   """«   ^""V^''"'^,.^.'^,'"'    '"^^^^^  vored  complete  student   deter- 
l^tmVUi        LjlUL&lyii^i^        XLiy^l.     spouse    ^^^^q^^    ^^.^.^^     that  t>on| such  as  parie^^^^ 

,  ^,      cii.   ^     TT    •          '^      activists   and  interesting,   crea-  curfews,  and  academic  require  ^^,^^0        f   ^           regulations. 

Students  at  Yale  University  and  the  State  University  ff^e  people  are  not  being  ex-  fnents  such  as  course  load  and  ^  ^^^^^^  majority  of  faculty 

Svstem  of  Oregon  are   being  given  a  voice  in  the  deter-  eluded    from    admissions.    He  r,^".^^''*^   iwiucaiion       q  members  felt  that  the  adminis- 

...          ^  r        J.         1      •            A  i^   ..^^                                             denied    the    assertion     (associ-  "^^^                   ^     _,     .    .^     ^.  tration  ought  to  determine  par- 

mination  of  faculty  salaries  and  tenure.                                         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^xe  above  mentioned       Because  of  administrative  ^Q^g^l  ^ours  and  that  dress  regu- 

The  Yale  plan,  concerning  the  granting  of  tenure,  is  student  opinion)    that   these  difficulties,  ^''act  numerical  re-  lations  should  be  maintained 

lite    xrtic  pirt   ,                        I     ^   ,            ^             I      f^    „f..     oeoDle    were    being   excluded  suits  were  not  obtamed;   how-  ^he  poll  shows  considerable 

Still    pending   faculty   approval.   Only    undergraduate   stu-  g^cause    they    might    rock    the  ever,  trends  of  opinion  did  be-  dissatisfaction  among  students. 

dents  receiving  departmental  honors  and  graduate  students  campus  ark   by   protesting  come  obvious.  Although    willing    to    delegate 

"      ^             _,  J       '     .      ,    ^       - administration   policies   and       Students  generally  agreed  most  of  the  responsibility  to  the 

being    awarded    terminal    de-                                                                embarrassing    the    University,  that  they  themselves  ought  to  faculty,  though  not  to  the  Ad- 

grees  would  be  given  a  voice  in    president    Kingmar^    Brewster   He   stated    that   this   opinion  determine    social    regulations,  ministration,    students    would 

tenure    decisions.     These    stu-    jr  washighly  critical  of  tenure,    stemmed   from   an   overestima-  Almost  as  many  students  were  like  more  of  a  voice  in  cduca- 

dents    would   be    invited,   upon   nroredures     The    current    pro-   tion  of  the  powers  of  discern-  willing  to  share  this  responsi-  tional  affairs.   Furtjier,  student<i 

dents    ^^"^^/'^    '""^  '^^^^^   "^        procedures.     Ihe    current    pro-   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  admissions  office,     bility  with  the  administration,  want   to   accept   total   responsi- 

graduation,    to  submit   a    writ-   posals  were  formulated  by  the       q^^    question    remains    —  Few  students  would  grant  fac-  bility  for  social  regulations, 

ten  evaluation  of  their  educa-   executive    committee    of    the  why?  What  are  the  objectives  ^ity  a   share,   although   a   con-  I  hope  that  this  poll  will  lead 

tion,  to  be  used,  along  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and   Sciences,  of  the  admissions  process?  We  siderable  number  of  faculty  to    more    definite    recognition 

usual    criteria    of    publications  onmno^ed    of    ihe    deans     the  assume    that    academic    excel-  members  believed  that  facu  ty  of  student  and  faculty  opinion 

usual    ^";^;:^/''    P""""^^'           composed    of    the    deans     tne   ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^    ^^^  ^_     ^^^^^   ^^^.^^    .^   ^^,^   formula-  and   that  niore  student  control 

and    reputation,    in    the   deter-  provost,    and    President    Brew-     ^^^  ^^lai  Mr.  Luddy  has  sug-  tion      Most  faculty  members,   of  student  business  will  follow. 

mination  of  tenure.  gter.                                                      gested  other  goals  he  sees:  va-  however,  would  leave  this  area   General  society  has  no  parietal 

rontroversv  Smirred  Plan  In    the    Oregon    system,    al-   riety  and  originality  in  the  in-  under  student  and/or  adminis-   hours;  »"  o^-^^^l-.J^  »f,^J"  ^^^^ 

Controversy  Spurred  Plan  ^^^^^    .^    ^^^^^     students    are  dividuals  admitted.                         tration  control.                                  '''"'''^^'-K-r^      S^^H.nfa  Hid  nrS 

The  plan,  part  of  a  complete  given    a    direct    voice    in    the       There  is  a  legend  of  the  old       Both  students  and  faculty   ll^^P^^^'^/^'^f^P  nolf  in  ^ 


cedures  at  Yale,  comes  on  the    ,  IJ^/y^t™*""  j!,''^'  „  "^^  ago  among  students.  The  word  take    the    lead    in    prescribing  ^^  gny  guide,  students  do  recog- 

heels  of  last  year's  controversy   Ji'ifofoOO    foV    such  ^^  to   is  that  once  upon  a  time  Bran-  General    Education    require-  nize    the    umversiiy's    posU^^^^^ 

over  the  granting  of  tenure  to  teachers   in   the   State   Univer-  deis  was  characterized  by  those  ments.  Students  voted  that  they  ^"f^^^^V.^;?^^,^'^^"'"'^ 

R  ^hard    T    Bernstein    an  asso-   sity.   stipulated   that    "students  qualities  which  Mr    Luddy  has  should  have  more  of  a  voice  in  formulating^    In 

R.ohard  J.  Bernstein    an  asso         j.    ^»'.        ,  ^  .     m^      ^^     declared  to  be  the  current  ob-  deciding    these    requirements  through  this  poll, 

ciate   professor   of   philosophy.   *™L^iin      ar     ^l^ilinn     of  jective  of  admissions.  But  opi     -    '       ^-  .-    -^-^— ^     «v^«  r.^.; .  ih.f  thev 


other    words, 

students  are 

than    the   administration;    ihe  claiming  that  they  are  responsj- 


x,.«^v,    i(,.v,*^.~w^    —    , r   ^-  nomination     or     selection     01  jt?ciive  ui  aunnaoti^tia.  x-v-^  vh«    man    me   «uiiiiiiiai,ian..v^..,    *..-  -— ^-  -     .  ^»-j. 

During  the  dispute,  which  was  g^ant    winners.    They    may    be  nion    is    that   the   current    stu-  faculty  disagreed.   Results  were  ^^^ /"?"8!V  ^?.  ^^^ 

highlighted   by   several  large  involved   in   both   the   nomina-  dent    body    does    not    measure  generally  the  same  concerning  in   ^^^^'"S^Jrf l^  Jf!^ 

fitudent  demonstrations.   Ya  le  tl#ii  and  selectlo..-  (Continued  an  Page  7>  course  load.   Both  students  and  during  the  college  years. 
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Vietnam 


A  Protesting  Teach 


Barry  Pomerantz 


Machlup 


By  NANCY  FEDERMAN 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Visiting  Lecturer  Fritz  M.  chlup 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Princeton  University,  spoke  re- 
cently in  Schwartz  Hall.  Dr.  Machlup  offered  several  pro^ 


.  '    ceiiuy  111  ociiwciiL^t  nan.  ui.  ivictciiiup  oiierea  several  nro- 

Last  Friday  night,  October  15,  an  abbreviated  form  of  a  teach-in  on  Vietnam  was    posals  designed  to  alleviate,  even  obliterate,  the  imDover" 
held  at  Nathan  Seifer  Hall.  Three  members  of  the  faculty,  Drs.  Henry  Aiken,  Lewis  ishment  which  touches  fully  one-fifth  of  our  population 
Coser,  and  Richard  Sklar,  and  two  graduate  students,  Martin  Nicholaus  and  Steven  Professor    Machlup    cited    five    principles    bv    whioli 

Rosenthal,  addressed  an  almost  full  house.  'poverty'  can  be  defined.  One ■ 

At  the  outset  it  was  noted  that  this  teach-in  was  a  departure  from  those  of  the  means  is  to  classify  as  'poor'  most  people  (including  the 
past  in  that  no  spokesman  in  favor  of  U.S.  policy  had  been  invited  to  speak.  It  was  ex-  those  who  have  less  than  a  cer-  President's  Council  of  Econom- 
plained  that  the  government's tain  percent  of  the  average  na-  ic  Advisors  in  their  1963-4  re- 
intransigence  has  made  serious  Coser  saw  no  appreciable  behind  Dr.  Rosenthal's  speech  /l^r^^T  u^  Jnr.  "Jfr«P?iril  i^L  SovVAvT/^.'^/h'^^  at  what 
debate  of  the  issues  unreal.         change  in  the  condition  of  the   was   that    the   facts    by    them-   ^X "    oss^^niUef  suc^^  see  fit ''  declared  th"/w?' ^^ 

Mr.    Rosentha     provided    an  peasants  if  the  North  were  to   selves    are    damning.    As    Dr.   f^iower    25 %  ''   ?b b^^^  This    mPfhnH    ic^J^*'*"'^''' 

interesting  and  \iighly  enlight-   rule  the  country,   although  he  Aiken   later  suggested,  now  is  ^^^^LJ'l^^;  nli?v«  hP  in  thP   vpr5  nThlfr^r.,  .«h    'If  ^^^.^^iv 
ening    history    o"    the    Geneva   could   see   the   future   possibil-   the   time   to   talk    in    terms   of  ?oTeT25%    reea^dLss  of  ho^^   J^  Lersimn^v   .nH^^^^^^^^ 
Accords,    which,    among    other   ity  of  a   better  distribution  of   good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.   I'^^u^vr^Jffn  fn^nm^^  nnrf«n*    iTcMi!^  S"^    ^^"''  '7^' 

things,  guaranteed  a  union  of  the   resources  of   the   country.       But  the  question  of  human  I'^^-x  noo  ^r^-fn  nom  '         Dr   Mi.hi^fJ^  .i.oJ''/    ^^^"^Ple. 

North   and   South   Vietnam   by   However,  what  is  most  needed   vahies    is    not    tho    onlv  ^ne   ^  ??'     ^  ^\l     '  u\        ^    .     Dr.  Machlup  cited  two  massive 
free    elections.     Mr.    Rosenthal   in    the    immediate    present    is   "^^"1   ''-     ""^        -        -^.    ""^     -  ^,^.^^'K    \he    obvious    prac-    omissions    in    the    Council    of 
traced     the    duplicity     of     the   peace  and  the  end  of  destruc- 
United  States  in  the  writing  of   tion. 

this  document.  He  maintained  Dr.  Aiken,  of  the  philsophy 
that  the  stated  temporary  divi-  department,  was  the  last  speak- 
sion  of  the  country  was  thought  er  of  the  evening.  He  noted  that 
©f  by  American  officials  as  a  in  thi.s  war,  which  our  govern- 
permanent  means  to  forestall  ment  claims  is  vital  to  the  na- 
a  communist  take-over.  The  tional  interest,  the  business  of 
UniRd  States  then  proceeded  the  people  and  of  the  govern- 
to  install  the  Diem  regime,  ment  is  going  on  as  usual.  This 
which,  according  to  most  ac-  led  him  to  believe  that  neither 
counts,  because  of  its  policies  the  American  government  or 
of  economic  reaction  and  poli-  people  are  "morally  serious" 
tical   tyranny,   inspired   the  re-    about  this  war.    Dr.  Aiken  saw 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 

Helmsley  Difalogue  Series 

Martin  Buber:  I 


ticality  of  the  above  principle  Economic  Advisors'  Report  on 

Poverty  in  which  they  set  an 
annual  income  of  $3,000  year 
as  the  'poverty  line,':  (1)  they 
neglected  completely  the  size 
of  the  family  and  (2)  they 
likewise  omitted  any  reference 
to  possible  family  savings 
which  would  supplement  in- 
come while  not  being  counted 
as  part  of  it. 

Of     the     general     types     of 


"Pres."  Three 


partment,  debunked  the  fal- 
lacy of  exported  revolutions  in 
Asia.  Dr.  Sklar  described  the 
war  as  a  revolution  which 
arose,  as  such  wars  do  in  un- 


certain diiliculties  in  presenting?  a  talk  on  existential-  ^*     '^•"-     s^*' 

ism,  mysticism,  and,  in  particular,  Martin  Ruber's  thought  ^^l^^^^-   ^Jj'^  w  ^^"^^  P^"^  '^'^* 

newal-of  revolutiSnary  effoHs.   no' moraforlegal' grounds 7Jr    ll'?!!;"  ^P^^'^'f'^^,^  ^he  first  of  this  year's  Helmsley  Dia-  Dr.'^Machlup'carvedThrermarn 

Dr.  Sklar.  of  the  politics  de-   U.  S.  involvemlnt.^Dr    Aiken   i^^"^'^'  ^^^^en  by  Maurice  Friedmann  last  Wednesday.  Be-  categories:  redistributive.reme- 

^                    concluded    that    even    if    such   cause  a  mystic  s  position  must,  to  begin  with,  be  obscure,  dial  and  preventive.  They  are 

protests    as    this    meeting   a  cursory  explanation  of  it  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  valuable.  ^^'^}^^^  ^  i^^l^y^^'  . 

had  no  eflfect  in  ending  the  war,        Mr.  Friedmann  began  by  giv-    -    d.)     Kedistributive:    taking 

they    at    least    reaHirmcd    the   ing  what  he  believed  to  be  the   that   existentialists   do   not   in-  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^'^  ^"^  giving  to  tiie 

.  „..     "loral   character  of  those  who   essential    characteristic    of   ex-   dulge  in  speculations  on  man's  ^^?o\      -d        j-  i 

derdeveloped     countries,     from   Protested.                                             istentialism.     While   the   tradi-   nature.    Martin  Buber  did  talk,  '  ./      «^"i*-dial:      improving 

certain      objective      conditions       ^^   ^^^^   suspicions   are   con-   tional   concern   of  the  philoso-   for  example,  of  the  difference  ^^}o  f  p  situations, 

and   not   from   ideological   con-    firmed,    that    in    fact    anti-war   pher  is  theory,  the  existential-   between  man  and  the  seeming  .    ^     '  i^rcventive:  stopping  fu- 

cerns.    There   are    two    choices  Protests  cannot  bring  about  an    ist    is    interested    primarily    in   man;  he  did  say  that  each  man  ^"'^  Ppverty 

for  countries  faced  with  condi-  inmnediate  political  end,  i.e.,  the  particular  actions  which  is  unique  in  his  ability  to  en-  ^Dviousiv. 
tions  that  make  for  the  eco-  fhe  end  of  the  war,  what  then  men  perform.  Man  should  live  gage  in  the  I-Thou  relation.  At 
nomic  deprivation  of  an  ex-  is  their  purpose?  In  the  spe-  authentically  (as  opposed  to  the  same  time,  however,  he 
ceedingly  large  percentage  of  ^"'^  ^^se  of  the  Vietnamese  living  inauthentically?)  be-  felt  a  distrust  for  theory.'  We 
its  people:  social  revolution  or  ^'^^  there  is  no  longer  a  need  cause  he  cannot  undo  what  has  might  be  able  to  point  to  dif- 
etagnation.   Marxism  is  a  creed   to  debate  the  issues.  The  facts   been  done.    He  is  caught  in  the  ferent  theoretical  types  of  peo- 

are  sufficient  for  one  to  form   torrent  of  time.  .      .  .  *- 

an    opinion.      The    assumption        Of  course,  this  is  not  to  say 


'  Educational  Genocide 


Obviously,  these  three  cate- 
gories overlap  considerably. 
There  is  a  need,  therefore,  to 
specify    more    exact    measures. 

A  preliminary  word  was  of- 
fered on  the  groups  who  are 
most  prone  to  poverty  —  "the 
aged,  the  disabled,  non-whites, 
the  uneducated,  families  who 
are   without    a    male   provider, 


By  ROBERT  SHUMA.N 


pie,  but  any  description  of  a 
person  as  being  of  a  certain 
type  is  bound  to  be  inaccurate. 

mrn'^sTh^JmrJrfh'?''    ''^  ^-^"^  Southern  "farmers.''    Natu- 

Buber   therihn,,lMH.TL  ^''^"y*    ^^^^'P^    ^^ich    combine 

in  nnrtiPMlnr    nnH  ^^n^  ^^'  ^^^^^^^  or  all  of  these  charnc- 

^r-n     Ihn  nn     Ho  '  '"^  ^•^'i"  teristics  ("an  aged,  uneducated, 

wi?Lnn^rif.  ..r^^Kr^'^'^S"^  ^egro.  Southern   farmer")   are 

duel  '?ThT''.^J^H.^!!"Ll  ^1":  ^^?^  '"ore  likely  to  live  in  pov- 


Tuesday   and  Thursday  night   forums  on   racial   im-  do    s  to  Sethis  way "Jh^oulK  ''''?h.    .v, 

„" ^ 'V-     —  .\^^'^"'"   ^"   ^^"   ^^^^^'^   P"b^^^  «<^^^^«  "«t  only  presented  darkness."  VharnVh'ing"'to  whTch   ft^anT 'inoui^y''^  nTo 

Its   a'nT^rture'^U  ifTwa;   ^"^  ^r^^J^ents  for  bussing,  but  painted  a  frightening  pic-  ^%,.^^^"^  ^^^H'^^^'^'Tn"'^^^  ^^^'^'y  in'thTnal^on   L  sum^ 

nst  the  poiulltion  andean   f""*^  ""l^^^  '^^^^^^  ^^^^^"^  ^P^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^  imbalance  prob-  ferei^' jn  nh/n.'^'''^^^  ^'^^^^  '""   '"^"'^^^   ^^   ^^    Machlup,   are: 
insi  me  population  and  can   1 —    ,ry , ,...„...,     .^     ,  ,       .  ^    .       terest  in  Dhenomonnlncrv  (j)    ^^e    substandard    earnings 


of  social   revolution.   Thus  Dr 
Sklar    sees    the    American    in- 
volvement in  the  war  as  a  re- 
sult  of   a   neurosis  which    this 
country   has  developed   against 
Marxism,   which   prohibits   it 
from    seeing    the    relevance    of 
that  creed  to  the  people  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  Amer- 
ica has  thus  engaged  itself  in  a 
counter-revolutionary,    colonial 
type  war,  replete  with  "reloca 
tion  " 
ments 
against  the  population  and  can  ,3,"  Tn^T.^"^""'  «y»tein  apari  irom  me  imoaiance  prob-  lerest  in  phenomenoloev 

be  won  only  by  destroying  the  lem    (One  speaker  claimed  that  Boston  schools  were  at  the       At    the    c?nt^r    of    Ruber's  nf  .h. ^^^..^^-^^    -- -„- 

people,    m  this  Dr    Sk^ar^ees   ^^^^  level  three  years  ago,  and  are  now  inching  toward  thought'^^artie'  I-Thou"re7a!  raVo'T^T^th/'unemproy'^^^^ 

a  concern  not  only  for  the  peo-   the  1925  level.)  — _   lion.    Man  is  "reallv  real"  onlv   nf  riorc^VT       v,      untnipioyintiu 

pie  of  Vietnam,  but  also  for  the  The  first  speaker  on  Tuesday  NAACP  Education  Committee  when  he  is  engaged  in  meet-  fied  as  membSr^  of  the  labor 
freedom  of  Americans.  The  re-  night,  Harvey  Pressman  (of  and  the  night's  second  speaker,  ing.  There  can  be  no  self  exist-  force  and  (3)  the  zero  income 
suit  of  such  colonial  wars,  such   the  Lincoln   Filene  Center  for  attacked  the  school  committee  (Continued  on  Paao  fi\  /r^T.-  ^"^^^^^  I''''''  '"^''"'^ 

as  Korea,  is  that  critical  dissent   Citizenship  and  Public   Affairs  for  "climbing  the  political  lad-    ^±^]^^^riuedon  Page  6)  (Continued  on  Page  6) 

is  destroyed  at  home.  of   Tufts    University),    claimed   der  on  the  backs  of  Negro  stu- 

Finally   Dr.   Sklar  presented   that  the  imbalance  is  not  con-   dents." 
a  plan  for  the  ending  of  the  war  ducive  to  learning  and  that  the       Parks  said   that   educational 
which    included    a    willingness   neighborhood     school     concept   g^no<^ide    is    being    committed 
to  negotiate  with  all  interested   from    which    imbalance    grows  against   22,000   Negro   children 
parties    (the    National    Libera-   ought  to  be  abandoned.  in  Boston.    "But,"  he  said,  "the 

The  Negro,  he  said,  pays  bells  are  beginning  to  toll  for 
twice  as  much  for  services  as  ^^s.  Hicks.  There  are  only 
the  white  areas  of  Hyde  Park  ^^o  states  talking  about  black 
and  Roslindale.  The  speaker  and  white  schools — Massachu- 
said  he  was  "rapidly  coming  ^^^^s  and  Mississippi."  This  sit- 
to   the   conclusion   that   Boston   nation   will  change.  Parks  be- 


tion  Front,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, and  the  Chinese),  a  de- 
escalation  of  the  bombing,  and 
a  normalization  of  American 
relations  with  China. 

Dr.  Coser,  professor  of  Soci 


ology,  spoke  of  the  Vietnamese  niay  have  the  worst  school  sys- 
peasants  who  account  for  12  tem  in  the  hemisphere." 
million  of  a  total  population  of  In  urging  students  to  partici- 
15  million.  The  land  owners  Patc  actively  in  the  school  corn- 
run  the  government  in  South  mittee  campaign.  Pressman  re- 
Vietnam  and  are  understand-  called  that  the  presidents  of 
ably  unwilling  to  allow  peas-  Tufts  and  Yale  had  upheld  the 
ant  control.  Thus,  needed  land  right  of  students  to  protest, 
reforms  are  denied  the  people,  while  emphasizing  the  neces- 
Echoing  Dr.  Sklar,  Dr.  Coser  sity  to  avoid  premature  emo- 
remarked  that  the  revolution  tional  involvement.  "College 
arose  from  the  people  and  if  it  presidents,"  said  Pressman, 
is  to  be  repressed,  it  must  be    "should  think  objectively  why 


lieves,  with  a  new  school  com- 
mittee, not  just  for  Negro  chil- 
dren, but  for  all  children. 

Thursday  night's  first  speak- 
er was  Melvin  King,   a  candi- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


done    by     genocide,    as    Hans 
Morgenthau  has  phrased  it.  Dr. 


they  are  doing  nothing." 

Paul  Parks,  a  member  of  the 
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NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE  HALL 

8  PERFS.  ONLY  OCT.   20-25 
BUY  TICKETS  BY  MAIL  NOW 

Thurs.  Sun.  maflnees,  Thurs.  Mon 
even  ngs  $3.80,  $2.80.  FrI.  Sat.  Sun 
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MKIKII  LKVIN 

(Author  of  "Compulsion") 
"Religious  Minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union" 

FORD    HALIi   FORUM 
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SPECIAL  CONCERT 


by  the 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 

at  8:30 
Thursday  evening,  October  21,  1965 

Symphony  Hall 

Program: 

Bi:i:tii()ven  Leonora  Overture  No.  3 

Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 

(Joseph  Silvcrstcin,  soloist) 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  4 

Limited  number  of  choice  seats  still  available  at 
$2.00;  $3.00;  $4.00  and  $4.50 

Mail  orders  will  be  filled  in  the  order  received. 

(Please  make  checks  payable  to  Combined  Jewish  Philan- 
thropies,   72    Franklin    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts.) 
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Faculty  Concert- 

An  Antique  Feeling 

By  MICHAEL  FRIEDMANN  I 

Last   Friday's   Music   Department  concert   consisted 


An  Introduction  to  the  Charles' 


Moliere  Downtown 


Paul  Bloom 


j^asi   riiuny  o    ATiuoii;   i-rcpai uiiicm,   vuiiccit   wiioioucu  Somewhere  in  a  back  alley  of  downtown  Boston  I  tripped  over  the  Charles  Play- 

of  old  music:  Haydn's  Quartet  op.  17  no.  1,  Bartok's  Con-  house  marquee.  Mind  you,  I've  been  there  before  —  half  a  dozen  times,  in  fact.  But  thci 

trasts  for  Violin,  Clarinet  and  piano,  and  Schubert's  piano  Charles  is  unique:  it  is  impossible  to  find.  So  if  you  plan  to  go  there,  leave  early. 

trio  in  B  flat,  op.  99.  The  virtues:  warmth,  lyricism,  co-  And  do  plan  to  go  there.  Although  the  Charles  is  the  typical  repertory  theater  m 

ordination   of   ensemble,    instrumental    skill.   The   lowest  that  it  never  has  money,  its  box  office  is  terribly  insufficient,  and  the  enterprise  gives 

points  of  the  evening  were  the  first  two  movements  of  the  one  the  feeling  of  impending  confusion-  It  is  not  typical,  however,  when  it  comes  to  pro* 


Bariok,  in  which  the  clarinet 
of  Felix  Viscuglia  was  not  com- 
pletely integrated  into  the 
spirit  of  the  performance.  This 
lack  was  most  conspicuous  in 
the  third  movement.  Inciden- 
tally, Mr.  Viscuglia  does  have 
his  own  virtues  as  a  performer: 
fantastic  technical  facility,  per- 
fect intonation,  and  great  abil- 
ity to  control  all  nuances  of  ex- 


Pi 


gs 


Win 


XIII 


The  Hypochondriack 


duction.  It  offers  a  good  selec- 
tion of  well-performed  plays,  is  open  on  three  sides.  It  re- 
which  this  year  will  include  sembles  the  platform  affairs 
works  by  Moliere,  Shaw,  that  sometimes  are  used  to  alter 
Anouilh,  Brecht.  What's  more,  a  standard  stage.  This  format 
tickets  can  be  obtained  for  as   fits  the  stage  techniques  of  Mo- 

liere  very  well,  and  director 
Michael  Murray  employed  it  to 
advantage. 


little  as  $1.80 

Scene 
This  weekend  I  went  to  see 


His  treatment  could  most 
readily  be  seen  in  the  approach 
to  the  problem  of  asides.  Here 
Mr.  Murray  had  the  actors  ad- 


ny  ...u.....«»»«.^..^^^^^^.:  Deepening  the  Supermarket  Experience:   I   had  the  Ifel^eVTh^e^Misen^^^^^         ^rs't 

prcssion  in  all  registers  of  his  pleasure  this  summer  of  spending  a  week  at  the  home  of  a  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  ^„,    xMunay  nc^  uic  aviv.10  ««- 

instrument.  Tpwish  chicken  farmer   in  a  communitv  of  Jewish  chicken  scene  looked  much  better  than   ^ress  the  audience  directly  (no 

The    resident    quartet    gave  Jewisn  cniCKen  larmer,  m  a  communiiy  01  jewisn  cnicKen  ^^^   slip-shod  arrangements   of   ^uted    tones),    thereby    taking 

the  Haydn  piece  expressive  and  farmers,  in  the  Catskills.  He  was  a  sensitive  and  accom-  flats  I  had  seen  at  last  year's   advantage  of  the  intimate  feel- 
original    interpretation.    There     ,•  t^    ,  afinnt-d  to  thp  strange  chanL^es  transnirintr  Performances.  Perhaps  this  dis-   mg  usually —^-'^  hx.  Mniior^ 

was  a  uniform  richness  of  tone  P'lsneii  man,  auunea  xo  me  sxrange  cndn^es   udnhpinni,    parity  in  impressions  was  ^  feeling  e 

and  a  consistency  of  phrasing  in  the  world  and  possessed  of  an  ardent  curiosity.  I  think  caused  by  the  difference  be-   trusion    of 

that    made    the    performance  j,^  ^^^  ^^j^^y  thousand  chick- f^r.nd^ho^lfnV-do^^^^  ' 

Kmniifiil      But  it  was  the  mo-  ^         ,1  i.-     #     x     *  take  and  tne  nne    aown  ironi 

iiva^ne  idea  behind  the  phras-  ens,  in  three  large  barns.     He    Once  three  cubic  feet  of  space  ^^^ts  I  occupied  for  The  Miser. 

tivaimg  laea  d^"»""  >'V^_r" -_^  <« ;^ u,.„;««     were    required    for   each    bird,    tj..*  4^  ^^..♦f^,,^  ^.,iih  fh, 


lly  created  by  Moliere, 
mphasizcd  by  the  in- 
the  audience  from 
three  sides.  It  is  an  odious  cus- 
tom   that    Molicre's   asides    are 


permits  stor-   play's  action  and  the  theater's    ..j.^p    never    seen    someone    as 
age  of  a  hen  in  but  a  cubic  foot   working  conditions.  TheCharles   ^^^^^^  ^s  this  old  man  .  .  .").  By 


af^y.  yji.  a  iitii  aw  .^ui  «  ^«.-r.x.  m.^^„   woFKing  coiiui iiuiis.  1  iic" ^^iiui  ics  pottcn  as  this  old  man          )    By 

of  space;  body  heat  and  waste   does   not   have   a   proscenium  pjaying  these  lines  outloud  and 

materials    were    the    prob  ems.   stage  (one  of  those  large,  usu-  proscribing   the    other    actors 

Farmers     without     capital     to  allv    baroque,    stages    with    an   ^ „^^„^„,i^^c;r>c/    thnm 


rn7emphS"the%?nt?nu!  cause  of  this  institution  that  he 

ities  in  the  piece  as  a  whole.    It  was  able  to  stay  m  business. 

was  an  entire  framework,  not       Egg  producers,  he  explained  Farmers     without     capital     to  ally    baroque,    stages    with    an 

the     compartmentalized     anair  to  me,  sell  their  goods  to  "job-  build    new    architecture    hen-  arch    over    the    front),    and    is 

that  usually  characterizes    cias-  ^^^^„    ^^    "hucksters"    who    in  houses  are  hard  put  to  remain  forced  to  play  in  an  area  that 

t^  X"  this  "per?o°rTance;  turn    sell    them     to     retailers,   competitive 

Robert  Kofi    the   first  violinist  Hucksters  of  course  try  to  buy  A   hen   will   lay   maybe   five 

of  the  group,  was  in  exceptional  their  eggs   as  cheaply  as   pos-  tiff  be  either  Jumbo  (i? she  is 

^"'"'"■H^i^hh"  wTniea'l    assTr-  ^'ble  from  a  farmer.  After  the  *,'<], ''L':*KLa°rge    MeVi! 

graced    with    technical    assur                                     ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  um,  Small,  or  Peewee  (if  she  is 

?one    The  pfecl;' a  rarTy  done  there    was     a     "perishability  young).     Peewee,   I   was  told, 

gem,  was  performed  with  style  race"    which    put    many    small 

and  feeling.  farmers  out  of  business.  Huck 


from     acknowledging    them, 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


tastes  best. 

Farmers    must    be    cautious 

"mJ^^4"3^i,   r^^ntrictc    writ-  ^''*  ""'''*  ""'^  "^  ^L4oi^voo.  *'"^"^  about    loud    or    strange   noises, 

.    ^^"^  ?o^^«''i^.  T"on^S7,w  ti  «^^^^  ^^^  freezers.  They  would  and    about  stray   animals  near 

^"^"^'V.rfrfv     ro^man      sf^^^^^  buy    up    eggs    to    last    several  their  henhouses.  Chickens,  like 

^^'rtok  i^h^is  S^o^ToTk-o/ien^  days,   and   then   refuse   to  buy  ^^^tuft^^^'n^^^c^^^^^^ 

ed  phase,    Mr^  Koff  and  Lu-e  n.ore   (as  they  had  enough  on  JlJ^eate  in'L'W^mp'^de:  TO 

Vosgerchian,  the  pianist,  played  hand  to  get  by)  save  at  an  un-  constant    danger    to    the 

"^  '}  ^  u'^!'u'^^^T''L.Ti[ienPss  reasonably  reduced  price, 

and     rhvthmical     incisiveness.  •'                    '^            . 

This  piece  cannot  be  given   as  The  cooperative,   an  ancient 

an    example    of    truly    modern  establishment     in     the     moun- 

developments:  what  must  have  ^ains,  started  by  the  first  emi-                  ^      crnifin^  annmnriate 

aTori^fiTfnto"a'patt\"r^nVl7r'^  ^-"^«  '^  ^^^^  ^^-^'  ^"^^^^^^  -Tee"  "o'lleneiieVe^r^acS 

?  oi    L?in   rnman^tc    19th   cen-  ed    by     getting    freezers,     and  Gaddis,    when    his    opus    came 

u'r^  'c7e"atX    from''toda/s  buying  eggs  at  a  loss  to  itself,  out  in  1950,  of  trying,  to  write 

peV^pective.  thereby  undercutting  even  the  a  masterpiece.    Indeed,  he  did 


like  buffalo,  many  chickens  suf- 

is  is  a 
constant  danger  to  the  well 
being  of  the  farm,  as  is  war. 

Neglected  Good  Book:  A 
book  by  William  Gaddis,  Har- 
vard  '36,   called   The   Recogni- 


an 

musi,    __, 

greatest  in  this  form.    Its  Par-    " ' 7„  *" ;;,"J"   '"^^^erative     no   Ple  in   the  book.    It  is  a  veri 
ticularly  feminine  1  y  r  ic  1  s  m   grain.     T  h  e     cooperative     no   f^^^^     wellspring     of     eclectic 

gives  it  a  unique  complexion,  longer  controls  egg  market  i^^owledge.  It  is  a  three-gen- 
An  old  idea,  that  a  particular  pricing,  but  things  have  be-  eration  novel.  It  is  set  in  sev- 
moment  gives  an  artist  inspira-  ^^^^  ^^^^  stable  and.  as  with  eral  cities.  It  harbors  a  menag- 
tion.  and   that  this  determines  .     ^^   familiar    caricaturable 

the  impact  and  emotive  power   the  rest  of  ine  woria    are  oniy  Gaddis'     prose     reads 

of  his  performance,  must,  and   going  slowly  down  hill.  ^^^^  transcribed  yelling.  Albeit, 

did.    dominate   the    reading   of       Feeding  and  cleaning  of  the   it    is    sometimes   very    delicate 

of 'thrs^pfece^oT^  the  ^"1  hen^ho^^a,-e    automated,  yelling.  

determinant  of  the  interpreta-      

tion  of  it.  An  involvement 
which  must  be  both  subjective 
and  intense  must  dominate  the 
performers. 

This  performance  was  great 
because  three  individuals,  with- 
in an  agreed  framework  of 
tempo,  phrasing  and  balance, 
indulged  in  blatant  subjectiv- 
ity. It  was  great  because  of 
Miss  Vosgerchian's  beautifully 
timed  dotted  rhythm  in  the 
first  movement.  Miss  Foley  s 
moving  playing  of  the  second 
theme  in  the  first  movement 
and  the  opening  song  in  the 
second  movement,  and  JVir. 
Koff's  solid  and  expressive  per- 
formance throughout.  Poise 
and  strength,  generally  slow 
tempos,  and  sensitive  adjust- 
ment to  harmonic  shifts  char- 
acterized this  rendition.  What 
made  it  moving,  however,  was 
simply  its  existence  as  an  ob- 
viously significant  event  in  the 
lives  of  three  marvelous  musi- 
cians. 


^[km  Q/tad§     start  a 
CAREER  IN  BANKING 

BAHK  EXAMINER  AIDES 

SALARY  '5,800 


LIBERAL  FRINGE  BENEFITS  WHILE  YOU  TRAIN 
PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  OVER  $20,000 


^  NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED  < 

Just  file  your  application  by  Nov.  12,  1965 
to  start  your  career  July  1,  1966 

FOR   FURTHER    INFORMATION    FILL   IN   COUPON    BELOW  AND 

MAIL  TO 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BANKING  DEPARTMENT 

PERSONNEL  OFFICE.  100  CHURCH  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.,  10007 

PLEASE  PRINT  =========== 


Name. 
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Address.. 


Or  contact  Banking  Dept.  offices  In  Albany.  Buffalo.  Rochester  or  Syracuse. 
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1965  MARLIN 

By  Romblcr 

Won  in  Contest 

Retoils  $3,500  Best  Offer 

V-8,    outo.    Irons.,    power   brokes 

Power  steering,  R&H.,  W.W.  tires 

Indiv.  retroct.  seot  belts     2  tone 

Disobiiity  Group 

2  yrs.  or  2,400  miles 

Cor  Hos  Never  Been  Driven 


STYLE 
SANDWICHES 

Specia/  Cotering  /or  Porfies  and  Concerfs 

Now  Introducing 
The  Peter  Siris  Sandwich 


Open  'Till  Midnight  7  Days  a  Week 
Take  Out  Service  Available 


COLLEGE 
PHARMACY 

OF   WALTHAM,   INC. 

AT  THE   CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies  — 

Greeting  Cords  —  Newspopers   (Locol  &   New  York), 

Mogazines  —  Tobocco  —  Potent  Medicines  —  Candy 

and   Famous  Hood  Coronet  Ice  Cream 


FOR   FREE  DELIVERY  AND  PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION    SERVICE    PHONE   894-2290 


Hours.  8:30  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  Doily  —  8.30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Sundoy 

576  Sauth  Street,  Waltham,  Massacliusetts 

(Neor  Brondcis  University) 

SPECIAL  COURTESIES  EXTENDED  TO 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS,  FACULTY,   PERSONNEL 
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Machlup 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
of   those    who   are   not   in    the 
labor  force. 

Because  of  the  tri-partite  na- 
ture  of   the    poverty    problem, 
certain    measures    which    may 
help  one  group  are  not  practi- 
cal because  they  might  neglect 
or  even  aggravate  the  needs  of 
the   others.    Higher    unemploy- 
ment benefits,  for  example, 
would    help    group     (2),     but 
would   totally  ignore   those   in 
group    (3),    who,    incidentally, 
make  up  40%  of  the  American 
poor.   It   is  thus  doubly   neces- 
sary to  pick  and  choose  reme- 
dies to  the  problem  of  poverty, 
since    the   only    truly   effective 
measures  would  be  those  which 
would  help  all  three  groups  (or 
at   least  a   sizable  majority   of 
the    total    poor).    Dr.    Machlup 
then  offered  a  sixpoint  program 
of  possible  anti-poverty   meas- 
ures: (1)  direct  assistance,  with 
special    regard    to   government 
supplements  to  zero  or  low  in- 
come   families    ("negative    in- 
come tax");  (2)  indirect  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  price  sup- 
ports,   subsidies    to    industries 
and  elimination  of  competition 
in  some  areas;  (3)  abolition  of 
discrimination    in    hiring;     (4) 
abolition  of  restrictive  laws  and 
practices,  such  as  minimum 
wage  (which,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor  Machlup,   only  succeeds 
in    creating    more    unemploy- 
ment among  low-grade  labor); 
(5)  raising  the  productivity  of 
the  present   low-grade   labor 


force  through  more  efficient 
tools  and  more  intensive  train- 
ing programs  for  the  unskilled; 
and  (6)  raising  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  future  labor  force 
through  better  health  and  en- 
vironment for  the  children  of 
poverty;  preschool  programs 
for  three-four  year  olds,  etc.) 

Of  the  above.  Dr.  Machlup 
dismissed  2)  indirect  assistance 
as  impractical  and  too  prone 
to  "rackets."  He  cited  statistics 
regarding  the  disbursement  of 
farm  subsidies  in  America, 
whereby  80%  of  the  money 
goes  to  the  one  million  farmers 
who  earn  $10,000  or  more  per 
annum  —  the  remaining  20% 
goes  to  the  2Vz  million  farmers 
who  are  actually  poor.  D  r . 
Machlup's  own  proposals,  com- 
bining points  1),  3),  4)  and  6) 
are  as  follows: 

A.  Direct  assistance  via  a 
negative  income  tax  to  supple- 
ment low  or  zero  level  in- 
comes. 

B.  Abolition  of  hiring  dis- 
crimination and  of  minimum 
wage. 

C.  Various  programs  to  train 
the  present  low-grade  labor 
force  and  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  future  labor 
force. 

Certain  personal  ideas  which 
Dr.  Machlup  gave  voice  to  ("I 
don't  believe  in  organizing  the 
poor  as  a  'power  group*";  "I 
think  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  try 
to  keep  drop-outs  in  school  .  .  . 
they  usually  recognize  that 
they  can  get  nothing  more  out 
of  school  .  .  "  etc.)  struck 
somewhat  harshly  on  this  lis- 
tener's   ears,    but    it    must    be 


Bub 


er 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
ing  only  in  relation  to  itself. 
It  follows  that  a  self  can  exist 
only  in  time,  for  a  precondition 
for  meeting^  is  the  existence  of 
time.  Exi^ential  thinking  be- 
gins with  the  participants. 
They  will  be  ready  to  respond 
before  the  confrontation,  but 
they  will  not  know  how  to  re- 
spond until  they  are  faced  with 
the  otherness. 

During  his  lecture.  Dr.  Fried- 
man gave  another  reason  for 
Buber's  distrust  of  theoretical 
thought.  Preoccupation  with 
theory  leads  to  a  dualism,  com- 
mon to  modern  man,  which  Bu- 
ber  felt  to  be  bad.  Believing 
that  some  action  is  right  is  not 
the  same  as  asserting  an  action 
to  be  right  by  acting  spon- 
taneously. Only  when  acting 
spontaneously,  when  engaging 
in  a  I-Thou  relation,  does  one 
act  according  to  the  true  norm. 
Theoretical  reasoning  tends  to 
lead  to  actions  on  the  basis  of 
maxims,  or  false  norms,  actions 
which  lack  spontaneity. 

Corresponding  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  acting  on  the 
basis  of  belief  and  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  true  norm  is  the 
distinction  between  knowing 
propositions  to  be  true  and 
knowing  taking  place  in  rela- 

admitted  that  the  lecture  ma- 
terial itself  presented  viable 
suggestions  for  attacking  a 
pressing  problem. 


tionahips.  B  u  b  e  r  naturalljr 
placed  importance  on  the  lat- 
ter,  while  making  light  of  the 
former.  We  know  God  in  so  far 
as  we  can  enter  into  a  relation 
with  him  through  prayer;  we 
can  know  nothing  of  God. 

Dr.  Frfedman  concluded  his 
talk  by  noting  that  every  man 
has  unique  potential.  Whether 
this  potential  is  realized  is  de- 
pendent on  whether  the  rela- 
tions into  which  man  enters 
are  "whole."  The  aim  of  each 
man  should  be  to  act  in  the 
role  set  for  him.  And  this  is 
accomplished  by  constantly  re- 
acting spontaneously.  In  this 
way  does  one  become  a  man. 

The  trouble  with  much  of 
what  Dr.  Friedman  said  is  that 
it  was  so  vague.  What  did  Mar- 
tin Buber  mean  when  he  used 
the  term  "authentic,"  and  "re- 
ally real"?  Why  is  something 
more  really  real  than  some- 
thing which  is  just  real?  And 
does  the  aim  of  the  existential- 
ist, as  characterized  by  Dr. 
Friedman,  really  differ  from 
that  of  the  ethical  philosopher? 
Granted  the  ethical  philoso- 
pher is  concerned  with  theory, 
it  is  doubtful  that  this  makes 
what  he  is  doing  any  less  rele- 
vant than  what  the  existential- 
ist is  doing.  It  may  be  that 
traditional  philosophers  have 
not  been  so  concerned  with  the 
application  of  theory  as  with 
theory  itself.  But  ethical  the- 
ory could  be  applied.  Of  course, 
one  might  reply  by  saying  that 
ethical  theory  will  only  lead  to 
false  norms.  But  why  this  is 
so  is  not  clear. 
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Ford  Motor 

Company  is 


respotisi 


Stephen  Jmtftr 
B.B.A.,  Uni9.  of  PUUbureh 


A  key  dimension  of  any  job  is  the  responsibility 
involved.  Graduates  who  join  Ford  Motor  Coni-> 
pany  find  the  opportunity  to  accept  responsibility 
early  in  their  careers.  The  earlier  the  better.  How- 
ever, we  know  the  transition  from  the  academic 
world  to  the  business  world  requires  training. 
Scholastic  achievements  must  be  complemented  by 
a  solid  understanding  of  the  practical,  day-to-day 
aspects  of  the  business.  That  is  the  most  direct 
route  to  accomplishment. 

Stephen  Jaeger,  of  the  Ford  Division's  Milwaukee 
District  Sales  Office,  is  a  good  example  of  how  it 
works.  His  first  assignment,  in  January,  1963; 
was  in  the  Administrative  Department  where  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  procedures  and  communications  between  dealerships 
and  the  District  Office.  In  four  months  he  moved  ahead  to  the  Sales  Plan- 
ning and  Analysis  Department  as  an  analyst.  He  studied  dealerships  in 
terms  of  sales  history,  market  penetration  and  potentials,  and  model  mix. 
This  information  was  then  incorporated  into  master  plans  for  the  District. 
In  March,  1964,  he  was  promoted  to  Zone  Manager— working  directly  with 
19  dealers  as  a  consultant  on  all  phases  of  their  complex  operations.  This 
Involves  such  areas  as  sales,  finance,  advertising,  customer  relations  and 
business  msmagement.  Responsible  job?  You  bet  it  is— especially  for  a  man 
not  yet  25  years  old.  Over  one  million  dollars  in  retail  sales,  annually,  are 
Involved  in  just  one  dealership  Steve  contacts. 

As  a  growth  company  in  a  growth  industry,  Ford  Motor  Company  offers 
an  exceptionally  wide  spectrum  of  job  opportunities.  The  chances  are  good 
that  openings  exist  in  your  field  of  interest.  See  our  representative  when 
he  visits  your  campus.  We  are  looking  for  men  who  want  responsibility— i 
and  will  be  ready  for  it  when  it  comes. 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
adopted.  If  you  introduce  any 
matter  where  religion  will  de- 
cide which  way  an  area  will 
go,  however,  you  are  shaking 
up  the  stability  of  the  country. 

QUESTION:  Why  hasn't 
Kashmir  been  affected  by  the 
modernization  of  India? 

ANSWER:  A  certain  amount 
of  progress  has  been  made — but 
when  you  have  a  neighbor  who 
is  continually  agitating,  things 
are  not  allowed  to  settle  down. 
Kashmir  is  primarily  Muslim, 
but  it  has  acquired  another 
feature,  and  that  is  the  Chi- 
nese. The  defense  so  far  as  part 
of  Kashmir  is  concerned  can 
only  be  undertaken  across  the 
Kashmir  valley.  So  if  every- 
body withdraws,  who  walks 
in?  Who  holds  the  plebiscite? 
One  has  got  to  be  practical. 

QUESTION:  Is  Pakistan  bold- 
er because  China  could  possibly 
back  them?  Would  they  have 
done  this  five  years  ago? 

ANSWER:  Pakistani  foreign 
policy  is  entirely  based  on  sid- 
ing with  anyone  who  can  help 
Pakistan  get  Kashmir  and 
squeeze  India.  After  partition 
in  '47,  the  U.  S.  wanted  allies 
against  Communism,  and  Pak- 
istan was  the  first  to  volunteer. 
By  1959  when  forces  so  far  as 
men  were  not  so  important,  the 
U.  S.  no  longer  emphasized 
arming  to  fight  Communists. 
Pakistan  no  longer  got  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  support.  So  they 
looked  around  for  help.  And 
China  was  only  too  happy  to 
come  in  and  promise  anything 
they  wanted. 

QUESTION:  How  serious  is 
the  Chinese  threat? 

ANSWER:  China  does  not 
want  to  occup  India.  In  the 
global  context  of  Chinese  aims 
and  aspirations,  India  and  what 
it  stands  for  is  directly  opposed 
to  China.  And  in  geopolitics 
the  size  of  the  population 
counts.  Some  700  million  Chi- 
nese undeveloped,  poor,  be- 
ginning to  civilize,  and  about 
400  million  poor  and  develop- 
ing Indians — in  this  the  race  is 
to  get  India  on  such  terms  with 
China  that  she  doesn't  block 
the  Chinese  path — just  because 
we  have  good  relations  with 
the  USSR,  China  is  more  angry 
than  if  we  had  good  relations 
with  the  USA.  China  is  the 
USA's  enemy  and  that  is  all 
right.  The  pressure — physical, 
psychological  and  political  — 
will  increase  until  China  is 
modernized  industrially  and 
economically. 

QUESTION:  Could  world 
opinion  force  a  plebiscite  or  ac- 
tion   under    the    aegis    of    the 

U.N.? 

ANSWER:  It's  quite  true  that 
Pakistan  does  want  agitation 
on  the  question  in  order  that  it 
can  get  what  it  wants.  There 
may  be,  after  the  invasion,  a 
revival  of  the  traditional  anti- 
Muslim  forces,  which  could  be 
a  very  serious  risk  to  coun- 
tries involved  and  to  the  mod- 
ernization process  itself.  The 
other  consequence  is  that  talk 
that  the  part  of  Kashmir  that 
India  is  occupying  be  liberated 
might  cause  the  government  to 
become  more  aggressive,  and 
that  would  be  a  worse  situation. 


THERE'S  A  FUTURE  FOR  YOU  WITH . . . 


fkt  Amariciii  IIm4.  Beartam,  Mic^ifall 

An  e«M«f  9pp&riw%ity  emphy§r 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 

the  footprints  of  those  too  cal- 
lous, too  witless,  or  too  lazy  to 
use  the  immediately  adjoining 
footpaths.  This  sort  of  destruc- 
tiveness,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
sad  testimonial  to  the  mental- 
ity of  a  student  body  which 
has  been  known  to  clamor  for 
more  responsibility  in  campus 
affaii's,  and  which,  I  am  sure, 
is  not  as  unfeeling  towards  its 
surroundings  as  such  behavior 
might  suggest. 

Please   help   stamp   out   the 
stampers! 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Brainard, 

Department  of  Musio 
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raised  by  the  anti-war  govern- 
ment. If  we  are  to  extend  Dr. 
Aiken's  argument  that  this  war 


cal  Intentions  of  a  seventeenth-  Denouncement  part  for  all  it  was  worth.    Mr. 

century    playwright   be   mean-  xhe   last   scene    is   one   that  Currier   usually    plays    Master 

Ingfully     communicated    to    a  ends  up  uniting  everyone  and  Jacques,  and   he  is  a   man   to 

twentieth-century    audience?  his   mother,    but   also   poses   a  watch  if  you  get  to  see  the  play. 

and?i"tS^p|.!fn7Mnl^Pr^^1.^^  problem.    To   play   it    straight  Attendance  Instructions 

^r^nfr^s  areas  of  soace  «    *     *  4U  ^^^^  ^*  Moliere,  the  would   be   ridiculous,   but  to       _,        ,  ^     u*  ^i 

Murray  ^[^^^JL^^  of  additional  ?"*  ?^..^^^^S>u^  ^  modernized  overact  would  mean  to  exceed  You  have  undoubtedly  re- 
wit  h  o  u  t  need  of  additional  translation.  The  working  prob-  the  madness  of  the  rest  of  the  f.eived  those  httle-5-for-4  no- 
props  or  scenic  eiemenis.  i^^^   ,§  j^q^   to   play   Moliere's  piay     Mr    Murray   has   solved   ^*^^s  *"  y^^^  mailboxes.    It  s  a 

Slapstick  slapstick.    In  one  scene  of  the   the  problem  excellently  by  let-   good  deal.    If  you  can't  get  to    i^'noi  "of  "great  "concern  to  the 

The  presentation  of  Moliere,   Charles    production,   Harpagon   ting  the  reunion  play  itself  out.   see  the  hrst  one,  maybe  the    ^^  ""/     ,,1         cunctrn  w  uie 
asmllasof  Shakespeare.  Ben    (the   miser)    chases  La   Fleche  then  sTow!rd?awing\he^  Charles    will    work    out    some   people  of  this  country,  we  must 

Jonson  Sophocles,  or  Aeschylus  under  and  around  a  table.   This   into  Harpagon    wno  is  left  play-  such  arrangement  for  only  four    logically  ask  ourselves  why  it 
rni.tes 'problems  for  the  twen-   is  probably  how  the  scene  was   jng  solo  as  the  reunited  people  P^»ys-    T|ie  theatre  is  small,  so    jg  ^eing  fou 
li(  th-century  director.  How,  he  played  by  Moliere  sown  troupe,   leave.  The  solution  is  brilliant:   "^pst  seats  in  the  house  are  sat- 
niust  ask  himself,  can  the  topi-   yet   it  is  close  enough   to  the  the  reunion  is  given  its  drama-  l^^actory     One  word  of  warn- 
'  modern  comic  experience  to  be   tic  due   free  of  absurdity  '"8'  ^  1920-style  cast-iron  rail- 

readily   accepted   by  the  audi-  '  Artor«i  '  ^"^   """"^   around   the   balcony,  .         .Hows   such   wars 

ence.    In  another  scene  Harpa-  Actors  j^j  j^  inevitably  gets  into  the   ,^>^^^'."/    ..V     1^1™  oe^2^ 

gon  indicates  a  decoy  treasure  I"  general,  the  acting  was  ,ine  of  vision  It  eventually  to  exist  without  reason  as  part 
chest  to  the  audience,  and  good.  There  seemed  to  be  a  becomes  an  unconscious  ob-  of  ^^^^""""^y'^^^^^l^^  ""IJl'^'l 
chuckles  at  his  own  ingenuity,  strong  awareness  of  the  custom-  stacle,  though,  and  minor  dodg-  ^^""^'^y;  JZ^^Jt^A  n^r  inv 
He  then  silently  proceeds  to  se-  ary  mixture  of  reality  and  can-  j^g  becomes  automatic.  Since  I  then  the  workmgs  of  our  gov- 
as  lect  a  key,  unlock  the  chest  and  mature.  At  no  time  did  the  ac-  am  a  firm  believer  that  one  goes  f rnment  and  our  own  relation 
-■  -        -  tors  mix  their  roles  with  their  to  a  show  to  gain  an  aesthetic   to  it.    Protest  at  the  college  or 

in  the  streets  must  continue  m 
order  to  improve  the  level  of 
political  education  in  this  coun- 
try and  provide  a  moral  basis 
for  that  education.  Protest  of 
the  American  people  against 
the  immoral  policies  of  its  gov- 
ernment not  only  predict  a  bet- 


Admissions 


ght.  And  since  this 

war  is  no  isolated  incident,  we 
conclude  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  political 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

lip   to   these   goals,    neither 

delineated  by  Mr.   Luddy,  nor  open  the  lid  —  from  whence  is-  ,.  .  .    — -  ^ — 

u  .^  nnmnared  to  the  rcDuta-  sues  a  flash  of  smoke  distinctly  own  personalities,  an  approach  experience  and  not  to  see  every 

hen  comparea  ^?^  \"^/^^"'**  resembling  one  of  those  1920's  appropriate  to  Moliere.  step  an  actor  takes   (basically. 


tion  of  Brandeis  in  the  Pa^t.  g^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  y^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^.^^       Special  note  should  be  given   I'm  cheap),  I  have  always  sat  in 

W  h  y?     Mr.    Luddy    thought  ofj  people's  faces.  This  flash  was  to   Barry   Michlin    and    Robert  this  aforesaid  balcony.    But  if 

the   explanation   lay    in   Bran-  not  in  the  original  script,  but  Gaus  for  their  fresh  interpreta-   you  decide  just  to  go  to  one  per- 
<kis'  now  being  a  competitive 
admissions   college   —   able    to 

choose   its   students.   Earlier,  s^^^jp^  without  denying  Harpa-    fine,   even  classical   sen.sitivity,  seats  —  unless  it's  a  fancy  dame   ter  day,  but  make  the  prestni 

not  only  was  Brandeis  not  se-  gon's  character.  milking    the    now    rather   trite   you  want  to  ditch. one  more  human.  ^ 

lective,  but  a  difl"erent  kind  of 


with  a  small,  non-verbal  addi-  lions  of  La  Fleche  and  Master  formance  and  you're  taking  a 
tion,  the  director  managed  to  Jacques,  respectively.  Terence  fancy  dame,  sit  at  least  in  the 
emphasize    the    humor    of    the    Currier  played  Harpagon  with  a  cheapest  of  the  downstairs 


person  was  applying.  It  took 
gumption  to  apply  to  a  place 
which  could  offer  students  only 
possibilities,  not  a  set  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Luddy  states  that 
tliere  was  interest  among  peo- 
ple involved  in  admissions  in 
attempting  to  bring  back  some 
of  the  qualities  of  the  Bran- 
deis-that-was.  Certainly  there 
is  some  evidence  for  this. 
There  are  here  now  creative 
people  from  a  variety  of  places, 
and  the  Carnegie  Program  has 
certainly  brought  some  people 
of  different  background  here 
this  fall.  But  such  people  do 
not  represent  as  large  a  part 
of  the  student  body  as  might 
be  desirable 

(After  all,  the  voice  of  one 
(jeik  is  as  the  voice  of  a  f/iou- 
saiid,  and  the  voices  of  t/iou- 
SAinds  are  as  one.)  It  is  my  hope 
that  what  Mr.  Luddy  has  ric- 
her ibed  as  a  direction  will  come 
to  pass.  But  I  can't  buy  it.  It 
would  seem  that,  being  in  the 
position  to  choose  students,  the 
university  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  the  variety,  to  choose  the 
people  both  interesting  and 
creative  as  Mr.  Luddy  says  it 
seeks  to  do. 

But  more  than  this,  the  his- 
tory of  protest,  most  notably 
the  fiasco  of  two  years  ago.  and 
the  change  in  the  student  body 
since  then,  cannot  be  ignored. 
Despite  the  denials  of  Mr.  Lud- 
dy that  there  is  no  desire  to 
choo.^^e  a  student  body  that  will 
not  disturb  the  campus  peace, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
university  president  who  has 
told  the  students  that  they  are 
here  to  study  and  should  re- 
strict their  activities  to  aca- 
demics (at  a  university  convo- 
cation last  fall)  would  not  be 
interested  in  such  a  change  in 
the  charter  of  the  school.  (For 
geeks  don't  have  voices.) 

In  closing,  I  note  that  at  the 
Baccalaureate  Luncheon  last 
year  President  Sachar  stated 
that  the  character  of  an  active 
and  protesting  student  body 
could  be  changed,  but  that  this 
had  not  been  done. 


•<» 
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date  for  the  school  committee. 
King  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  one  unfortunate  aspect  of 
the  campaign  was  that  the  news 
media  repeatedly  played  up 
the  racial  issues  involved  rath- 
er than  the  educational  prob- 
lems. De  facto  segregation, 
King  said,  was  only  one  of  the 
problems  the  school  committee 
has  lacked  the  flexibility  to 
deal  with. 

King  went  on  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  bad  practices  in 
the  Boston  schools:  inadequate- 
ly certified  teachers,  short 
school  days,  and  the  lack  of  a 
hot  lunch  program.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Hicks  at- 
tempted to  cut  the  Committee's 
$300,000  budget  at  the  expense 
of  teachers  and  construction, 
but  at  the  same  time  raised  the 
salaries  of  two  administrative 
secretaries. 

King  said  that  much  help  was 
needed  to  present  the  positions 
of  the  reform  group  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton. "Wherever  we  have  ex- 
pended energy,"  he  said,  "we 
have  gotten  results." 


Sure 
we 

have 

desk 
jobs. 

Desk  jobs  at  Cape  Kennedy,  helping 
check  out  the  Apollo  moon  rocket. 
Desk  jobs  at  an  air  base,  testing  the 
world's  most  powerful  jet  engines. 
Desk  jobs  in  Samoa,  setting  up  aTV 
network  to  help  teach  schoolchildren. 
The  most  interesting  desk  jobs  in  the 
world  are  at  General  Electric. 

(Have  a  seat) 


i 


First,  why  not  sit  down  with  the  man 
from  G.E.  when  he  visits  campus. 
Talk  with  him  about  your  goals. 
He'll  talk  with  you  about  the  hun- 
dred different  avenues  available  at 
G.E.  to  help  you  reach  those  goals. 


You  may  be  working  anywhere 
m  the  world,  domg  anything  m  the 
world.  From  marketing  appliances 
like  a  new  oven  that  cleans  itself 
electrically ...  to  designing  a  com- 
puter that's  no  bigger  than  a  suitcase. 


Interesting  problems.  Important 
challenges.  Real  rewards,  in  money 
and  opportunity.  They're  all  part  of 
holding  down  a  desk  job  at  G.E. 

Come  to  General  Electric,  where 
the  young  men  are  important  men. 


Tigress  fs  Ot/rMosf^  Imporhnl-  'ProJocf' 


generalOelectric 
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Lawrence   Wins    Second Soccermen  Tie  Babson, 
Brandeis  Tennis  Tourney /^/tj:?  6-2  Game  to  AIC 


Paul  Lawrence,  an  electrical  engrineering  major  from  Tufts,  turned  back  two  en- 
tries from  MIT,  to  sweep  the  second  annual  Brandeis  Invitational  Fall  College  Singles 
tennis  championships  yesterday. 

The  senior  from  Schenectedy,  N.Y.,  won  the  best-of-of-five  finals  over  Tech  sopho- 
more Carl  Weissgerber  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  5-7,  6-3,  6-3,  6-1  for  the  Joseph  M.  Linsey  Cup. 

Weissgerber  made  his  only  bid  in  the  first  set  rallying  from  a  2-5  games  deficit. 


The  6-1  mechanical  engineering 
major  is  also  a  Dean's  List  stu- 
dent like  his  rival. 

Lawrence  succeeds  graduate 
teammate  Paul  Snider  as  the 
Brandeis  tourney  winner.  Sni- 
der won  a  year  ago  over  Joe 
Vay  of  Boston  University,  who 
bowed  out  this  weekend  in  the 
second  round. 

Lawrence  is  the  son  of  for- 
mer Purdue  football  player  Ar- 
thur Lawrence  '32.  His  father 
has  been  baseball  and  football 
line  coach  at  Union  College  in 
New  York  the  last  30  years. 

Thirteen  New  England  col- 
leges had  20  e  n  t  r  i  e  s  in  this 
year's  field  that  opened  Satur- 
day morning. 

Lawrence's  victims  were 
Mike  Brill  of  Clark  and  Bernic 
Rons  of  Brandeis  in  the  upetiing 
ronnds  and  Dave  Chandler  of 
MIT  in  yesterday  mornings' 
semifinals,  6-2,  6-0.  Weissger- 
ber eliminated  Barry  Simard  of 
Wt'st field  State  in  the  semis, 
6-2.  6-2. 

Rous  reached  the  quarter- 
finals on  Saturday  before  losing 
to  Champion  Lawrence,  6-2,  6-3. 
The  Brandeis  sophomore  turned 
back  Brian  McMahon  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  morning  round. 
Rous  was  brilliant  as  he  tri- 
umphed 6-0,  6-2,  but  he  weak- 
ened in  the  quarterfinals  and 
lost  to  Lawrence. 

The  other  Brandeis  entry, 
Gerry  Katz  was  eliminated  in 
the  opening  round  by  semifinal- 
ist  Simard,  6-2,  6-3. 
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Judges  Tottings 

The  cro.ss-country  team 
.scored  its  first  triumph  with 
a  victory  over  A.%sumption. 
The  harriers  faced  Boston 
University  this  afternoon 
and  will  race  at  Harrington, 
Oct.  30  in  the  season  finale. 
.  .  .  The  basketball  season  is 
fast  approaching.  .  .  ,  Dec.  3 
the  Judges  will  open  against 
Brown.  .  .  .  Five  upperclass- 
men  and  nineteen  freshmen 
reported  at  llubie  LeBlanc's 
opening  practice  session.  .  .  . 
Or  rather  wait  and  see!  .  .  . 
As  usual  there  was  an  air  of 
cautious  optimism. 


JEWS  ORGANIZED  to  Integrote 
Negroes  (JOIN)  is  o  new  fellow- 
ship for  Americans  who  also  wish 
to  fake  their  stand  as  Jews.  Free 
information  without  obligation 
from  JOIN,  Box  75572,  L.  A. 
90005. 


OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  future  with  a  well  known 
Midwest  Manufacturing  Firm. 
We  are  now  offering  exclusive 
distributorships  for  a  patented 
product.  No  competition.  Fac- 
tory trained  personnel  will  as- 
sist you  in  setting  up  a  tried 
and  proven  advertising  and 
merchandising  program.  100% 
mark  up.  Investment  guaran- 
teed. Minimum  investment 
$1,000.  Maximum  $14,000.  All 
replies  confidential.  For  infor- 
mation write  Director  of  Mar- 
keting. P.  O.  Box  14049,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63178. 

UNITED   MARKETING 
COMPANY 

6286  Bartmer  Avenue 
Sf.  Louis.  Mo.  63130 


BRANDEIS    INVITATIONAL    tennis    tournament    champion 

Paul  Lawrence  of  Tufts,  at  right,  after  yesterday's  (Sundays) 

final   match.    Runnerup  Carl    Weissgerber  of  MIT   offers   his 

congratulations  over  the  Joseph  M.  Linsey  championship  cup. 


ATTENTION  ALL  AUTO  DRIVERS 

(Scooter  ond  Cycle  Owners,  Too) 

Under  25?  Insuronce  ond  Plate  Problems? 

Been  Concelled?  Con't  Get  Enough  Coverage? 

Money  Problems?  From  Out  of  Stote? 

CaH  J.  J.  Bodner  Insurance  Agency 

5  Moin  Street  Phone  923-1015  Wotertown  Square 

Open  9-7  Weekdoys  —  Soturday  to  12 


By  RIC  USLANER 

The  best  laid  plans  of  Ifcccer 
coaches  don't  include  double 
overtimes. 

The  soccer  squad  salvaged  its 
second  tie  of  the  year  Saturday 
against  Babson  in  a  2-2  game 
that  took  two  extra  periods. 
The  team  lost  to  American  In- 
ternational College  (AIC ) 
Thursday  by  a  score  of  6-2. 

Coach  John  Hughes  had  pre- 
dicted an  excellent  season  for 
the  soccermen,  but  goalie  trou- 
bles and  the  lack  of  the  ex- 
pected punch  in  the  offense 
have  sent  the  Judges'  record  to 
1-3-2. 

AIC  "Disastrous" 

Hugos  called  the  AIC  loss 
"disastrous"  and  felt  that  the 
offense  should  have  been 
stronger.  "I  just  don't  under- 
stand why  wc  didn't  score, 
score,  score,"  he  said. 

Goalie  Steve  Jacobs  had  a 
rough  time  in  the  net  in  both 
contests.  In  the  first,  he  let  two 
long  shots  get  by  for  AIC  scores 
and  in  the  second  game,  he 
came  out  of  the  net  to  call  for 
the  ball,  got  entangled  with 
Howie  Beckman  '69,  and  let  a 
shot  by  Harris  Chfeger  of  Bab- 
son go  through.  "Jacobs  has  a 
tendency  to  get  excited,"  the 
coach  said,  "but  he's  learning 
the  game." 

He  said  that  the  Boston 
school's  center  forward  had  ap- 
parently been  pushing  the 
Brandeis  players  around  during 
the  course  of  the  game. 

Scoring  in  the  AIC  game  for 
the  Judges  were  Asim  Erdelik 
and  Diego  Silba.  The  score  stood 
at  0-0  at  the  half  and  3-2  at  the 
ond  of  the  third  quarter.  But 
the  Springfield  squad  scored 
three  goals  within  the  first  four 
minutes  of  the  final  quarter. 

Fleischaker  Outstanding 

According  to  Hughes,  Dave 
Fleischaker  was  the  most  out- 


standmg  player  on  the  road 
trip.  Cadman  Mills  excelled  in 
the  AIC  loss  while  Jack  Rovner 
and  Howie  Beckman  turned  the 
trick  on  defense  against  Bab- 
son. 

Jim  Collins  had  the  second 
tally  for  Babson  Saturday,  after 
Beckman  and  Jacobs  collided 
outside  the  goal  to  allow 
Chfeger  to  score  .Bruce  Clarkin 
scored  for  the  Judges  on  a  head 
shot  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  period  and  Cadman  Mills 
followed  later  in  the  period 
with  the  second  Brandeis  goal. 
On  the  goal  by  Clarkin,  Neil 
Barnott  '68  had  an  assist. 

The  next  game  will  be  at 
Gordon  Field  on  Tuesday 
against  Tufts.  The  Judges  will 
travel  to  Assumption  on  Satur- 
day. 


judges  Judged 


■niMiif»»»«> 


COACH   JOHN  HUGHES  dur- 
ing  the  Colby  loss. 


THIS  WEEK  ONLY! 


AMERICA'S   LARGEST  AND   FINEST  CHAIN 


OF   DONUT   SHOPS 


RESTAURANT 

864  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 

ALL  THE  PANCAKES 

YOU  CAN  EAT . . 


52  delicious  varieties  of  donuts, 
fresh  and  light  because  they  are 
hand-made    right    in   our   own   shop! 


CLIP  THIS  AD  FOR  A 

FREE  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

WITH  THIS  WEEK'S 

PANCAKE  SPECIAL 


•  • 


COME  IN  FOR  LATE  SNACKS 

WE'RE  OPEN  24  HOURS  A  DAY  -  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 


The  sailing:  team  captured 
fourth  place  in  the  Coast 
Guard  Sextagonal  Ravens 
Regatta  in  New  London, 
Conn.  Saturday.  Wesleyan 
won  the  six-team  event  with 
30  points. 

Brandeis  and  Babson  were 
tide  with  25  points  each.  The 
Judges  won,  however,  be- 
cause they  had  two  first- 
place  finishes  to  none  for 
Babson. 

Sailing  for  Brandeis  were 
Dan  Perlman  '68,  skipper; 
Dave  Rosenblum  '68.  on  the 
main  sail;  Mitch  Goldman 
'66  and  Dave  Roslyn  '69,  on 
the  foresails. 
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FIVE  CENTS 

T«  non-members  of  the  Brondeis 
Student  Union  ond  Foculty 

SAF  Tabs 
Students  without  SAF 
stickers  on  their  ID  cards 
will  not  be  admitted  to 
Council -sponsored  events* 
including  the  Charity  Week 
concerts  and  dance.  Tho«>e 
who  have  not  yet  received 
stickers  are  asked  to  put 
their  ID's  in  Brian  Marcus' 
box  in  the  mailroom.  Cards 
will  be  returned  tbe  follow- 
ing day  with  stickers. 

Sophomore  Meeting 
The    Sophomore    Council 
representatives  have  called  a 
class   meeting   for   Thursday 
at  7:30  in  Schwartz  Hall. 


EPC  Settles  on  Poll  Twelve  to  Receive  Honors 
For  Course  Critique  ^^  Cerstenzang  Opens 

An  evaluation  of  courses  and  professors  was  endorsed  •^  ■" 

by  the  Educational  Policies  Committee  of  Student  Council  As  part  of  the  activities  intended  to  mark  the  dedication  of  the  Gerstenzan^  Sci- 

(EPC)  at  its  October  18  meetint^  The  critique,  which  will  ence  Quadrangle,  honorary  degrees  will  be  awarded  to  twelve  persons  distinguished 
provide  detailed  information  on  courses  and  criticize  the  in  the  sciences  on  Nov.  7. 

teaching  methods  of  individual  pn^fessors,  will  be  prepared  They  include,  in  addition  to  James  Webb,  National  Space  Admim'strator,  T(»rbj()rn 

early  in  the  spring  semester  from  a  student  i>oll  by  the  O.  Caspersson,  Swedish  representative  to  UNES(X)'s  Council;  Carl  Cori,  11)47  Nobel 
I^PC.  Prize    winner    in    medicine:    Guggenheim    fellowship    recii)ient    Ernest    Nagel ;    Severo 

The  Committee  on  an  Ideal  Campus  planned  to  issue  Ochoa,  11)59  Nobel  Laureate  in  Medicine;  (-haim   L.    Pekeris,    Israeli   geophysicist   and 
such  a  criti(iu«5  at  the  beginning  of  this  term,  but  had  to  educator;  and  Gerard  Piel,  publisher  of  Scientific  American  Magazine, 
cancel    its    plans    because   of    insudlcient   rest>onse.    Elliot  Also  winning  degrees  are  Isidor  I- Rabi,  11)41  Nobel  wimier  in  physics ;  Albert  Szent- 

p]vans,  '66,  chairman  of  the  EPC,  cited  the  hasty  prepara-  Gyorgyi,  11):57  Nobel  Laureate  for  the  isolation  of  Vitamin  C;  Jerome  II.  Wiesner,  dean 
tion  of  the  CIC  critique  and  noted  that  their  poll  was  of  MIT's  School  of  Science ;  Robert  Burns  Wondward,  winner  of  the  (irst  Pope  Pius  XI 
taken  too  late  last  term  to  be  effective.  He  predicted  that  Gold  Medal  for  his  studies  in  chemistry;  and  Oscar  Zariski,  editor  of  mathematical 
res{>onse   to   his   poll   would   be   suHlcient  to  prepare  the  journals  and  author  or  co-author  of  five  mathematics  texts. 


critique. 

The  committee  turned  down 
a  proposiil  for  a  critique  based 
on  detailed  responses  from  hon- 
ors seniors  similar  to  a  plan 
adopted  at  Yale  and  instead 
chose  the  broad-based  student 
poll.  Robert  llort.  '67.  will  su- 
pervise preparation  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire for  the  committee.  He 
plans  to  distribute  the  question- 
naire during;  December  and 
publish  it  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring  term. 

The  EPC  voted  in  April  in 
Cavor  of  such  a  critique,  but  de- 
cided that  it  should  wait  until 
this  year 

ported    the    CIC    plan    at    that 
time. 

Also  At  City 

Last  week  it  was  reported 
that  City  College  of  New  York 
was  planning  a  comparable  stu- 
dent critique  to  be  financed  by 

(ContinxLcd  on  Page  7) 


Council  to  Hire  Checkers 
For  Sunday  Night  Movies 


Webb  Address 

Highlighting  the  Convocation, 
besides  the  honorary  degree 
ceremonies,  will  be  an  address 
by  NASA  director  James  K. 
Webb.  President  Abram  L. 
Sachar  will  address  a  special 
student  convocation  on  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  4,  in  the  Spingold 
Theater  Arts  Center. 


Panel  Discu.ssions 

Members  of  the  University's 


Reversinpr  previous  policy,  Student  Council,   meeting  Wednesday  night,   voted   to 
hire  two  students  to  check  Student  Activities  Fee  tabs  at  the  Sunday  night  movies. 

.u    Jhe  movies,  si>onsored  by  Council,  are  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  paid  Qve   science   departments    will 
the  SAb.  Ihe  Council  decision  came  alter  a  student  who  had  not  paid  the  fee  allegedly  conduct  concurrently  five  high- 
forced  his  way  into  a  movie  and  refused  to  leave.  Council  voted  to  take  the  case  to  'y  professional  panel  di.scus- 
Student  Council  sup-    the  Student  Board  of  Review.  ^^^^^  from  2  to  4  p.m..  chiefly 


According  to  Council  President  Frank  Bloch,  '66,  the  hiring  of  checkers  was  an  ex- 
treme measure  but  was  required  because  the  Film  Committee  cannot  check  the  large 
number  of  people  who  go  to  the  movies.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  forsee  the  use  of 
hired  checkers  at  any  other  Council  events.  However,  Bloch  expressed  his  belief  that 
clubs  and  other  Council-sj)on.sored  groups  should  check  at  their  own  events,  ('ouncil 
members  will  continue  to  perform  this  function  at  large  concerts  and  dances.  He 
warned  that  any  Council-sponsored  organization  which  did  not  excknle  those  who  had 

not     paid     the     Activities     Fee    — 

would    face    possible    loss    of 

Council   funds.    Bloch    stated 

that  the  amount  and  source  of 

the   checkers'   salaries   has  not 

yet  been  decided. 


for    an    audience    of    their    col- 
leagues cuid  science  students. 

The  Dean  of  Students  Ofilce 
has  requested  students  to  re- 
move their  automobiles  from 
campus  on  November  6  and  7 
because  of  the  Science  Convo- 
cation. Cars  should  be  parked 
in  the  Gym  lot. 


History  Group  Comes 
To  Brandeis  Campus 

Final  legal  obstacles  blocking  the  move  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  to  the 
Brandeis  University  cam|>us  have  been  cleared  with  the 
dismissal  of  a  suit  filed  in  Federal  Court 

With   the   transfer   obstacle   removed,   Max    Alu'amo-  founder    of    the    yet-to-l>c-or 
vitz  of  the  New  York  architectural  firm  of  Harrison  and  ganized  HortAcultural  Society, 


Anti-intellectualism 

In    other    action    Wednesday 
night,  Council   heard  a   com- 
plaint of  "sour  grapes"  against 


'69  Class  Potential 
Revealed  by  Statistics 


Abramovitz  has  been  asked  to 
prepare  preliminary  designs 
for  a  headquarters  building  for 
the  73-year-old  professional  re- 
search and  publication  organ- 
ization. The  building  will  in- 
clude a  library,  archives,  and 
study  and  administrative  facili- 
ties Mr.  Abramovitz  designed 
Brandeis*  master  plan. 

The  building  site,  which  was 
selected  by  the  Society's  Exec- 
utive Council,  is  located  ap- 
propriately in  the  central  cam- 
pus area  adjacent  to  Brandeis' 
Golding  Judaic  Center  and  the 
Goldfarb  Library.  Brandeis 
made  the  site  available  to  the 
society. 

Funds  Become  Available 

Funds  for  the  building,  which 


is  being   built   by  the  Society,   follows  the  pattern  of  other  in- 
were  provided  in  the  will  of  the    dependent    learned    organiza- 
late  LOO  M.  Fnedman  of  Bos-  J^-^, -->;  -  ^J;',  «';l:,,'^^j'P;„ 
ton,  dislmguished  attorney  and   the   campus    of    William    and 
(former  President  of  the  Society,    Mary, 
who  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate       The  Society's  move  was  wel- 

to  the  group.  The  building  wiU  %T^t!''Jr:'.^X'i^^nn^ 
be  named  in  his  memory.  niovc    can    very    appropriately 

Several    members   of   the  be  called  historical." 


Executive  Council  of  the  Soci- 
ety asked  for  an  injunction 
against   the   plan   to   move   the 

group's  headquarters  in  Febru-  terests  not  stressed  here," 
ary,  1964.  They  claimed  that  and  co-founder  Larry  White, 
the  move  was  contrary  to  the  '66,  told  Bloch  at  the  meeting, 
intent  of  Mr.  Friedman's  will  Bloch  granted  Hort  and  White 
and  would  be  a  threat  to  the  use  of  Council  publicity  facili- 
Society's  independence.  The  ties  for  organizational  purposes 
Society  had  been  considering  after  Hort  explained  that  the 
erecting  a  building  in  New  group  had  not  completed  pre- 
York,  but  the  ofTer  of  free  hminary  plans, 
property  at  Brandeis  influenced 
the  Society's  decision. 

Like  Phi   Beta   Kappa 

Although     located     on     the 

Brandeis    campus,    the    Society 

will     remain     an     independent 

autonomous  group  with  com- 
plete authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  its  own  activities.  It 


There  are  5150  students  in  the  class  of  1%1),  represent- 
ing thirty-six  states  and  .seventeen  foreijrn  countries.  The 
the  recently  formed  Dionysian    largest   state   contingents   are   those   from    Massac husei Is 
?T r^''^^!'"'  ^T'']''''li^^"    ^^^^^  ^"'*  ^^^^  ^'''^  (1^1>-  I^^i^^t^ty-eight  per  cent  c^f  J,e 

l:ufidt;"orr  "^^iLZ    f  "^ "^-^  --^  ^--  '>^">'-  ~'-y  sd...  backgrounds. 

twelve  i>er  cent   from  "independent  .scIkhWs."   Over  2G0() 

who  claimed  that  tlie  Dionysian 
group  stole  one  of  his  club-to- 
bo's  functions  "We  will  oppose 
intellectualism,  emphasizing  in- 

Hort 


Council  Election 


Marty  Pernick  was  elect- 
ed Thursday  to  join  Larry 
Miller  and  Phil  Saperia  as 
sophomore  representativej^ 
to  Student  Council. 

In  the  final  election,  with 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  class 
voting,  Pernick  received  90 
votes,  Jon  Grant  55,  and 
Steven  Herman  52,  with  five 
abstentions.  The  election 
was  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Shirley   Young. 


applied,  four  times  the  number 
accepted. 

343  students  (64.9%  of  the 
cla.^s)  were  in  the  top  ten  per 
cent  of  their  high  school  class, 
and  476  students  (89.8%)  were 
in  the  first  quintile.  One  stu- 
dent was  in  the  fifth  quintile  of 
his  class. 

S.A.T.  Scores 

The  median  S.A.T.  verbal 
score  for  the  class  as  a  whole 
was  667.  Thirty  freshmen 
(5.7%)  had  verbal  scores  ovef 
750,  another  126  (23.8%) 
scored  over  700,  but  the  largest 
group  (170 — 32.1%)  had  scores 
of  600-699.  Six  students  (threo 
men  and  three  women — 1.1% 
of  the  class)  .scored  below  500 

The  median  SAT.  math 
score  was  668.  Fifty  student.s 
(9.4%)  had  matli  scores  of 
750-800.  and  139  students 
(26.3%)  scored  between  750 
and  700.  Fifteen  students 
(2.8%)  scored  below  500. 

Scholarship  Aid 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  ihe 
freshman    class    (128   students) 


are  receiving  $244,850  in  schol- 
arships  and  loans.  The  17  new 
Wien  scholars  are  receiving 
$63,000   in   financial  aid. 

Members  of  the  fre.slmian 
class  come  from  such  diver.so 
nations  as  Canada  (7  students), 
Greece  (3),  Colombia  (2),  Ja- 
pan (2),  and  Denmark,  Eng- 
land, Gambia,  India,  Iran, 
Italy,  Nigeria,  Panama,  Philip- 
pines, Sweden,  Turkey  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  (I 
each). 


CONCERTS 

Brandeis  students  who  have 
paid  the  SAF  will  be  able  to 
pick  up  ofT-campus  date  tickets 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
next  week  at  the  old  informa- 
tion booth  (SSB).  Please  bring 
your  ID  card.  Checks  ^hould 
be  made  out  to  the  Brandeis 
University  Student  Council. 
The  discount  tickets  will  not 
be  sold  at  the  concerts. 

Remember  to  bring  your  ID 
card  to  the  concert.  Your  SAF 
tab  is  your  ticket  of  admi.ssion. 
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.  .  .  The  Very  Best? 

Now  that  student  course  critiques  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Yale,  Oregon,  Cornell,  and  CCNY  (all  within  the 
last  two  weeks),  it  is  time  that  we  had  one  ©1"  our  own. 

The  administrations  and  faculties  of  these  schools,  in 
athlition  to  such  schools  as  Antioch,  Ree<l,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  have  recognized  the  necessity 
of  using  student  opinion  in  determining  educational 
policies. 

In  fact,  students  are  in  an  excellent  position  to 
critically  evaluate  faculty  i^erformance  and  interest.  Wc 
are  here  to  get  the  best  education  possible  and,  though 
»usce])tible  to  premature  emotional  judgments,  have  no 
financial  or  vocational  interests  in  maintaining  a  secure, 
sniooth-runnijig  system  for  its  own  sake.  We  do  have  an 
interest  in  making  sure  we  receive  the  high  (juality  educa- 
tion we  came  here  for. 

An  evaluation  of  courses  should  improve  our  educa- 
tion in  two  ways:  it  will  make  professors  aware  of  how 
well  they  are  communicating  to  their  students,  and  the 
students  will  be  prompted  to  think  more  critically  about 
the  courses  available  to  them.  It  may  well  have  the  effect 
of  |>utting  those  few  professors  satisfied  with  stale,  out- 
ol-tiate  lectures  on  their  toes.  We  suggest  that  the  critique 
be  useil  as  an  informal  reference  for  those  involved  in 
granting  faculty  api>ointments  and  promotions. 

Many  professors  feel  that  it  will  put  unfair  pressure 
on  faculty  members,  particularly  untenured  faculty  mem- 
bers, to  enter  a  ix)pularity  contest.  However,  this  objec- 
tion can  be  used  as  a  guide-line  in  formulating  the  tpies- 
tions:  the  criticjue  should  be  extensive  enough  to  differen- 
tiate between  infatuation  ami  rational  ai)praisal. 

Liist  year  the  (Committee  for  an  Ideal  Campus  tried  a 
hastily  and  p(H)rly  prepared  critique  that  flopped  because 
of  student  al>athy.  This  week  ('ouncil's  Educational  Policies 
Committee  embarked  on  another  attempt  to  produce  a 
critiipie.  They  need  Council's  str«)ng  backing  —  both  moral 
and  lijiancial.  And  they  need  the  active  support  of  the  en- 
tire student  body. 


Letters 


Drsai  Corrrclioii 

In    tlio    October    19    issue   of 

The   Justice   you   mention   that 

Mr.   M.  J.   Dosai   is  the  former 

Foreign  Minister  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  ln(]ia. 

This  is  incorrect.  Mr.  Desai 
belongs  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  W3S  therefore  For- 
eign Secretary.  A  minister  in 
the  Indian  Government  is  al- 
ways a  politician.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Desai  was  Foreign  Secre- 
Nehru  (the  Prime 
was     also     Foreign 


tary,    Mr. 

Minister) 

Minister. 


Vineeta  Sin|:h  '66 


Foer  Totalitarianism? 

Two  weeks  ago  in  these  dis- 
tinguished pages  I  argued  that 
the  institution  of  the  acidemic 
deferment  from  military  serv- 
ice, as  it  now  operates,  is  un- 
democratic, that  it  discrimi- 
nates against  the  poor  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who  can  af- 
ford college,  and  that  society 
as  a  whole  receives  no  partic- 
ular return  for  its  gratuitous 
special  treatment  of  all  stu- 
dents. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
pretty  substantial  claim:  name- 
ly, that  those  of  us  who  con- 
sider   ourselves    to    be    liberal 


democrats,  but  who  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  deferment,  are  being 
hypocritical.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  someone,  somewhere, 
would  be  moved  to  reply — to 
argue,  perhaps,  that  society 
does,  somehow,  benefit  from 
our  good  fortune,  and  that  con- 
sequently there  is  no  need  for 
concern  and  we  can  go  back 
to  execrating  fhe  South's  treat- 
ment of  the  Negro. 

Instead,  the  only  response, 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Housman 
and  Sonnenblick,  merely  im- 
plied broadly  that  I  am  a  to- 
talitarian, because  my  argu- 
ment startcHl  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  draft  is  going  to 
continue  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  This  cozy  irrelevancy 
might  have  had  significajice  if 
(1)1  had  indeed  defended  the 
morality  of  the  draft  or  of  "the 
systematic  sacrifice  of  thou- 
sands of  lives"  (I  mean,  how 
evil  can  a  guy  be?),  or  (2)  if 
my  critics  had  demonstrated 
how  they  are  going  to  abolish 
the  draft  in  the  near  future. 

Lest  I  sound  harsh,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Housman  and 
Sonnenblick  for  their  kind 
opening  words  about  my  polit- 
ical philosophy.  In  fact,  I  wish 
they  had  appended  a  bibliog- 
raphy, in  that  much  of  this  phi- 
losophy is  new  to  me.  My  ap- 
petite has  been  whetted. 

Bert  Foer  '66 


Fun  and  Games 


Trivia:  Part  IV 


-  Paul  Solman 

The  Gilgamesh. 


"Everybody  Thinks  He's  An  expert' 

So  Bob  Cohen,  '67,  who's  running  second  in  the  Trivia  competition,  has  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  '^straighten  me  out"  on  a  few  things.  Now  everybo<Iy,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  myself,  knows  by  this  time  that  Harvey  Lembeck  did  not  play  Paparelli 
on  You'll  Never  (iet  Rich,  subsetjuently  called  The  Phil  Silvers  Show.  He  played  Corpo- 
ral Barbella.  Mickey  Freeman  evidently  played  Private  Paparelli.  Unfortunately,  I  wajj 
relying  on  a  somewhat  controversial  document,  The  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion.  It 
states,    on    page    36:    "Harvey 

Lembeck,  a  known  Jew    is  our  ^o^nd   forthwith.     That's   gen-  for  getting  the  first  shot  at  an- 
army  subverter,  under  the  alias  ^^y,iy  ^^at  took  place. 
•Paparella         So  maybe  I  was       5  Scrooge's  enemies  were  the 
wrong  to  hang  my  hat  on  Henry   g^^gle  Boys. 

^     ^^^    Duryea    starred    as 


Ford.  Three  people  corrected 
me  on  that,  and  they'll  get  a 
point  apiece.  But  Cohen  does- 
n't slop  there.  He  says,  "Also 
Jinx  definitely  won  in  1940,  a 
fact  1  have  with  certainty." 
But  I  have  a  photostat  of  pp. 
392-3  of  Current  Biography 
1953  which  says  that,  "In  1941, 
Jinx  Falkenburg  was  the  first 
Miss  Rheingold."  Scratch  one 
point,  Mr.  Cohen.  And  yet  he 
persists.  "Also  Barbara  Lewis 
is  Negro,  but  that  might  have 
been  a  typographical  error  on 
your  part."  Just  so  happens 
she's  white  as  snow.  That'll 
cost  another  point.  And  I'm 
knocking  off  another  half  for 
implying  that  I  make  typo- 
graphical errors. 

Norm  Winer  is  more  careful. 
Elmer    Valo    was    not    number 
39    (Campanella   was),   but   38. 
That  was  a  slip  on  my  pari. 
•  •  * 

I  call  attention  to  The  New 
York   Times,   October    18. 
Columbia  Team  Wins 

4-way  Trivia  Contest 


When  it  comes  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  trivia,  Columbia  stu- 
dents outshine  their  counter- 
parts from  Barnard,  Bryn 
Mawr  and  Princeton. 

At  least  it  seeme<l  so  at  the 
First  Intercollegiate  Trivia 
Contest  staged  at  Columbia 
College's  student   union   Satur 


TV's  "China  Smith,"  a  trouble- 
shooter  in  the  Orient. 

7.  Mark  Saber  had  three 
limbs.  An  arm  was  missing, 
due  to  the  fact  th.nt  the  actor 
had  only  one  arm.  He  lost  the 
other  one  in  the  war. 

8.  Yama  Bahama  is  running 
an  inn  in  the  Bahama's  called 
"Yama's."  He  was  a  prominent 
prize-fighter  in  the  1950's. 

9.  "Jocko's"  last  name  is 
Henderson. 

10.  01   course. 

P.S.  (I  quote  Norm  Winer, 
who  says  that)  "He  got  so 
drunk  at  a  floor  party  in  De- 
Roy  Hall — second  floor — (1  pt. 
Beefeater's,  2  bottles  of  ale,  1 
glass  Vodka,  1  Tootsie  Roll 
pop) — that  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  find  the  Justice  mail- 
box on  Saturday  morning." 
I'm  giving  Norm  2  points  for 
that  outpouring,  especially 
since  it  was  corroborated  by 
three  other  entries. 

Fred  Cohen,  '67,  takes  the 
flag  this  week  with  a  formid- 
able 9  points.  Dave  Wucher 
and  Ted  Zelman  follow  up 
with  7'/^.  Wucher  also  gets  ap- 
preciation for  iL'ugs  like.  "Mark 
Saber  had  5  limbs:  2  arms,  2 
legs,  and  a  saber,"  and  2  points 
for  his  Harvey  Leinbeck  cor- 
rection and  ba.seball  exacti- 
tudes. Norm  Winer  gels  7,  witli 
4  extras  for  corrections  and 
conlessions.       Leiderman      and 


swering  on  "Name  That  Tune"? 

3.  Who  was  the  most  pathetic 
contestant  on  "Strike  It  Rich"? 
Who  was  the  emcee? 

4.  Who  were  the  2  stars  of 
"San  Francisco  Beat"?  What 
was  the  original  name  of  the 
show? 

5.  Name  2  Dean  Martin- 
Jerry  Lewis  movies  that  were 
followed  by  TV  shows  of  the 
same  name  and  general  format. 

6.  A)  Give  all  the  words  to 
the  "Maverick"  theme  song. 
B)  Who  played  Dandy  Jim 
Buckley  and  Gentleman  Jim 
Darby?  What  series'  did  the 
actors  subsequently   star  in? 

7.   Who   was   Max    Coloti    (pro- 
nounced,  Ka-lo-tee)? 

8.  A)  Stu  Erwin,  B)  George 
Burns,  C)  Desi  Arnez,  D)  Har- 
ry Morgan.  Distinguish  one 
from  the  rest  (not  something 
like  height,  or  that  Desi  spoke 
Spanish,  but  within  the  con- 
text of  their  TV  situations  or 
series). 

9.  Which  of  the  following 
did  not  appear,  as  performers, 
at  lea.«;t  several  times  on  TV? 

1)  Joan  Baez.  2)  Paul  Sol- 
man,  3)  Jackie  Glenson,  4)  Ar- 
thur Henderson,  5)  Hans  Cas- 
torp,  6)  Anthony  Eisely,  7) 
Tom  Isely,  8)  Hans  Eisler.  9) 
Edwin  Burr  Pettet.  10)  Bob 
Pettit,  11)  Fritz  Brickett,  12) 
Fritz  Lang.  And.  in  order  to 
make  it  an  even  baker's  dozen, 
13)  Frank  "Home  Run"  Baker. 

10.  Match  the  numbered 
characters  with  the  list  of  rele- 


day     night.      The     four     2-man 

teams  faced  one  another  on  the  Hannes  each  get  6'/:.',  Housman,   vant  things  that  follows. 


stage  in  what  the  moderators 
called  "a  game  of  nostalgia 
and  wit,  with  emphasis  on  the 
quick  recall  of  specific  facts." 

They  answered  within  a  10- 
second  limit  such  questions  as: 
What  was  Riley's  address  in 
"The  Life  of  Riley"  television 
.series?  (1313  Bluebird  Lane, 
San  Francisco);  Three  songs 
sung  by  Johnny  Ray?  ("Cry." 
"Little  White  Cloud  That 
Cried,"  and  "Walkin"  My  Baby 
Back  Home");  Who  was  the  ec- 
centric inventor  in  Donald 
Duck?    (Gyro  Gearloose). 

Barnard  placed  second,  Bryn 
Mawr  third,  Princeton  fourth. 


'67.  i\n'\  B. 
Klein,    '68, 


6V4,  Dave  Gcspass, 
Cohen,    6.    "Babs" 
gets  5  Vi   with    V^  extra.    Every- 
one else  was  below  5. 

Leiderman  still  leads  with 
19 '/i:.  Zelman  and  Wucher  have 
16;    Winer    15;    B.    Cohen,    14; 


Housman,    12% 
F.  Cohen.  9. 


Hannes,    9  V2 


1.  Dale  Arden,  2.  Dale  Evans, 
3.  Barry  Nelson,  4.  Mercedes, 
5.  James  Baldwin,  6.  Chef  Boy- 
ar-dee,  7.  James  Daly,  8.  Yul 
Brynner. 

Betty  Crocker;  Dennison 
Kitchel;  Fingal's  Cave  Over- 
ture; "Happy";  Joan  Caulfield; 
John  Cameron  Swayze;  Hubert 


And  finally,  at  long  la.st,  here   Humphrey;    McWaltham;    Nel- 


is     this 
based    on 
glare  box. 

1.  Who 
Jury"? 

2.  What 


week's     installment, 
the    heroes    of    the 

hosted    "Jukebox 

was   the   procedure 


lybelle;  New  World  Symphony; 
Madame  Blavatsky;  Poor, 
Poor,  People  of  Paris;  Paolo 
U  c  c  e  1  1  o;  Rosa  Luxemburg; 
Vladimir  Nabokov;  The  False 
Dmitri. 


In  other  words,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple take  Trivia  seriously.  And 
so  do  I,  and  so  do  I.  Therefore, 
this  week's  column,  and  the 
following  few,  will  ask  legit 
questions.  I'm  working  on  a 
public  elimination  round,  to  be 
held  in  about  a  month,  after 
which  we  can  invite  other  col- 
lege teams.  All  of  this  week's 
questions  have  their  roots  in 
television,  although  some  go 
beyond.  But  first,  last  week's 
answers. 

1.  Sal  Mineo's  parents  lived 
right  on  the  border  between 
Westchester  and  the  Bronx. 
Thus  (C)  Both,  is  correct.  Bee- 
thoven lived  on  the  border  be- 
tween two  German  counties. 
He  used  to  avoid  paying  taxes 
by  walking  to  the  other  side 
of  his  house  when  the  collec- 
tors of  either  county  came, 
thus  establishing  residence  in 
the   non-collecting   county. 

2.  Marlon  Perkins  hosted  the 
Zoo  Parade  from  Chicago's 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo. 

3.  A)  Bobbv  Avila.  2b;  Larry 
Doby,  cf;  Vic  Wertz,  lb.  B)  Ty 
CI  inc.  cf;  Bob  Chance,  lb;  Jer- 
ry Kindall,  2b.  (A)  Cleveland 
Indians,  1953.  (B)  Indians,  '63. 
(Chance  came  up  at  the  end  of 
'63.  Cline  was  traded  before 
the  '63  season  but  he  was  tech- 
nically on  the  '63  Indians'  pre- 
liminary roster.) 

4.  Dale  stabbed  Flash  while 
under  the  influence  of  some 
soporific  vapors  of  the  Forest 
People.  Dr.  Zharkov  carried 
him  away  to  the  Clay  People, 
who  had  an  oxygen  tent-like 
maihine  which  accelerated 
time    and    thus    healed    the 
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Roche  Trusts  LBJ  Brand 

By  BERT  FOER 

Sunday's  New  York  Times  Magazine  opens  with  a  major  statement  on  American  There  is  little  difference  between  the  general  educa- 
Foreign  policy  by  one  John  P.  Roche  identified  for  posterity  as  "former  national  chair-  ^.^^  requiremenU  of  Brandeis  and  those  of  other  hijfhiy 
man  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  ...  a  professor  m  the  department  or  i>oUtics  .  ,  ,  ,  .•  ..  x  .  /.  ^^  .. 
at  Brandeis  University."  For  purposes  of  further  identification,  we  might  add  that  he  is  rated  schools,  according  to  a  survey  taken  of  23  colleges 
18  also  a  former  Charity  Week  auctioneer  and  presently  a  State  Department  spokesman  and  universities.  With  the  exception  of  Bennington,  Sarah 
on  Umr  in  Europe.  Lawrence,  and  Antioch,  all  of  the  schools  considered  re- 
Roche's  analysis  is  signifi-  -  -  —  [  •«.«„„  r-^>^  Tm^*  «/*.  quire  approximately  the  same  number  of  general  education 
cant,  in  that  one  doesn't  gen-  must  grow  not  out  of  an  exami-   Titoism  as  a  Good  Thmg,   we^               «j.,,e            •- 

erally    expect    to    find    him    in  nation    of    Johnsons    motives,   ought  not  transfer  any  conclu-  courses.    Brandeis    15  required    

support  o£  the  ttatui  quo,  al-  but  out  of  a  review  of  his  ac-  sions  about  this  development  semesters  are  exceeded  by  Am-  deis  offers  a  choice  in  all  sub- 
though  the  favorable  review  of  tions.  ^^i^^^^  Communism  to  our  herfs  16,  Dartmouth's  16.  and  jects  exceot  English  Comoosi- 
his  latest  book  Shadou,  and  "On  the  basis  of  his  perform-  thinking  about  Asia.  Wellesley's  20.  while  the  ma-  ion  Columbia  requir^^^^ 
Substance,  by  Time  Magazine  ance  to  date,  I  believe  that  Another  myth  Roche  sees  is  .  .  /  .  u  •  n  v^oiumuia  requires  lour 
last  year  would  give  a  hint  that  President  Johnson  deserves  our  that  of  the  "political  solution"  i^^^^Y  o^  i^e  scnoois  require  ii  semesters  of  a  course  titled 
his  critical  thinking  is  becom-  trust."  His  domestic  liberality  to  the  Vietnamese  mess.  This  to  13  semesters.  Brandeis*  re-  Contemporary  Civilization. 
Uig  more  and  more  acceptable  is  beyond  question,  according  is  impossible,  because,  first,  due  quirements,  however,  are  not  Like  Brandeis  most  of  the 
to  the  so-called  Establishnient.  to  Dr.  Roche's  scorecard,  and  to  Hanoi's  intransigence,  we  ^uch  greater  than  the  major-  schools  in  the  survey  use  exam- 
His  present  thinking,  in  short,  his  foreign  performance  is  also  would  have  to  accept  surrender  ..  ,  ^  ^  aut  v^j^  u»^  tr 
is  that  "there  is  no  constitution-  remarkably  well-intentioned,  as  a  precondition  for  discussing  ^^  inations  as  criteria  for  exemp- 
al  requirement  that  liberal  in-  His  strongly  worded  statements  the  status  of  South  Vietnam.  The  general  education  pro-  tion  from  general  education 
tellectuals  must  love  the  Presi-  against  nuclear  proliferation,  "The  fact  is,  I  have  yet  to  meet  grams  of  most  of  the  schools  in  courses.  Here  Brandeis  is  slight- 
dent,  but  on  his  record  to  date  together  with  the  soft-shoe  anybody  who  does  not  favor  the  survey  cover  the  same  basic  ly  more  conservative  than  Am- 
in  both  foreign  and  domestic  treatment  of  the  M.L.F.  have  negotiations— except  the  Asian  ^  j^  Thus  students  are  forced  herst  and  Reed,  for  example,  in 
r^'?^.  r.  iu^^  deserves  their  convinced  Russia  of  our  desire  Communists  who,  understand-  t^  i^arn  something  about  all  the  that  these  two  schools  grant 
tru.st."  His  thought,  m  long,  de-  to  encourage  a  detente.  The  big  ably,  saw  no  reason  why  they  lO  learn  someining  aooui  an  me  pj^^,^j,.i^,„  r^.^^  ^  foreicri  Ian- 
serves  our  attention.  "E"  that  went  up  on  the  score-  should  not  play  out  what  major  areas  of  knowledge.  A  guage  courses  while  Brandeis 
"Never  in  American  history  board  in  the  Dominican  crisis  seemed  until  recently  to  be  a  comparative  deficiency  of  Bran-  almost  always  requires  two 
has  an  Administration  taken  can  be  traced  to  defects  in  the  winning  hand."  Second,  it  is  j^j^.  program  is  the  possibility  semesters  of  language  at  the 
such  a  series  of  giant  steps  to-  decision-making  process  in  physically  impossible  to  imple-  ^,  ^  .  ..  ^  ...  f.  i  ^  iiniv*»r«itv  lovoi  in  fhi«  waw 
ward  the  attainnTent  of  liberal  Washington.  "Once  it  became  ment  the  social  and  economic  of  graduating  without  taking  a  ^"'^S^Vs^ivos  ill  of  itl  ZJ 
objectives  as  we  have  seen  un-  clear  that  the  imbroglio  in  programs  entailed  in  a  purely  laboratory  science  or  a  mathe-  jents  some  experience  in  study- 
der  the  Presidency  of  Lyndon  Santo  Domingo  was  far  more  political  solution  until  internal  matics  course,  while  at  schools  jj^g  j,  foreign  language  at  the 
B.  Trihnson  "  Yet.  he  writes,  complex  than   an   attempted  stability    is    attained    in    South  ^^^.j^    ^^    Dartmouth    and    Con-  college  level 

"never  in  my  memory  has  the  Castro  putsch,   the  engine  was  Vietnam.  Although  not  even  a  „^„,.  ...  r-^i.^^^  .,  ,^u  ^ o„  ;„  Mo«ii    nt   ihn   <:rhrv)U  ron«irl. 

intellectual  community  been  so   thrown  into  neutral  and  we  re-  self -proclaimed  "cold  warrior"  necticut  College  a  lab  course  is  ^^fj  fnc^^^^j^^  BrSis   advol 

bitterly  anti-Administration."    fused    to    restore    Wessin    and   like   Roche   believes   that  mili-  required.    An  important  advan-  cate  comuletinc  a^^^^ 

This  alienation  has  two  causes.   Imbert   to   power."   Finally,   in  tary   power   alone   could   solve  tage  of  Brandeis'  system  is  the  cation    requirements    in    two 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  result   Vietnam,   the   President   has   the  crises  engendered  by  Com-  freedom  involved.    Religion  years     Brandeis  differs  in  this 

of  the    understandable   fear   of   acted  with  careful  restraint.  He  munist  expansion,  ""'-  »--"«  ♦"                                                      ^  y^ai» 


way  of  serving  self-interest  and   North;  and  he  has  defined  a   but  they  can  make  other  kinds 


general  education  requirements,   fulfill  his  general  education  re- 


it  is  quite   understandable  that    "perfectly  reasonable  objective:    of  solutions  possible.  ^ quirements    (See  chart  below  ) 

college  students  (who  have  been   not  the  destruction  of  the  Hanoi       The  optimal  policy,  says  Dr.   I"    this    respect    Brandeis   con-   "*  Editor's    Note-     Numl)ers    on 
virtually  untouched  by  the   regime,  but  the  maintenance  of   Roche   (may  his  ancestors  for-  trasts    favorably    with    schools   ^^e   chart    indicate    number    of 


draft  for  a  decade)  should  take  the  integrity  of  the  Saigon  Gov- 

a   dim   view  of  increased  mili-  ernment   from    Communist   ag- 

tarv  commitments  in  Asia  and  gression  masked  as  'civil  war.' " 

look   around   for   some   High  (That   the  Saigon  Government 

Theory  to  maintain  their  civil-  is    not,    shall    we    say,    without 

ian  status"  vices,  is  passed  over  as  irrele- 

On  the  other  hand,  "what  is  vant.) 
less  understandable  is  the  fail-  Dr.  Roche  goes  after  what  he 
ure  of  their  intellectual  elders  considers  to  be  the  myths  of 
to  provide  any  rational  leader-  the  protestors.  Using  a  sup- 
ship."  This.  Roche  believes,  pressed  analogy  with  the  Thea- 
arises  from  a  simple,  irrational  tre  of  the  Absurd,  he  attacks 
distrust  of  LBJ,  based  on  their  the  policy  of  Waiting  for 
alienated  feeling  that  the  Presi-  Tito':  "There  is  no  logical  rea- 
dent  distrusts  intellectuals.  This  son    why     the    polycenters    of 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


such  as  Columbia.   While  Bran-   semesters. 


r\»\»tr  \\ 


^A\i<K,Vv 


alienation    results    in    intellec- 
tuals   asking    the    wrong    ques- 


world    Communism    should    be 
nonexpansionist,     but     many 


tion:    instead    of   asking    "Do   1  seem  to  have  made  the  assump- 

love    Lyndon    Johnson?"    they  tion   that   since   Yugoslavia 

ought  to  be  asking  about  what  turned   inward   any  subsequent 

is    really    essential    —    "Do    I  polycenters   will    also    abandon 

trii^f    LynHon    Johnson?"    And.  aggression."     In     other     words. 

the  type  of  trust  he  speaks  of  even  if  we  very  liberally  accept 


The  Humanist  Club 


Humanism  &  History 


Neil  Kauffman 


H 


IOV»W 


"A  humanist  is  one  who  tries  to  understand  man  and    Cy^\'»v\««^r 
his  society,  and  desires  to  improve  his  existence."  So  say- 
ing, Steve  Kramer,  president,  opened  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Brandeis  Humanist  Club,  Thursday,  Oct.  14. 

Kramer  said  that  the  club  will  not  be  just  another 
lecture  series,  it  will  attempt  to  delineate,  through  the 
intense  study  of  one  exemplary 


historical  period,  the  humanist 
world-view. 

In  this,  its  first  semester,  the 
club  has  chosen  the  years  be- 
fore and  after  the  French  Re- 
Volution.  Through  the  club's 
program,  the  literature,  philos 
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that  the  Humanist  Club  would 
help  to  develop  an  expanded 
consciousness  and  deepened 
sensitivity  so  that  one  can  look 
at  society  and  see  where  it 
crushes,  where  it  exalts  the  hu- 


ophy,   economics,   and   the   arts  "^^"  j*^'   /     j     ^       j  «i     ^      „« 

of  revolutionary  France  will  be  ,    Understandmg  and  the  desire 

studied  improve  can  only  come  when 

a    person    looks     u    llu'    cvoiu- 

The    first    speaker    was    Dr.  tion   of   his   civilization   in   de- 

Heinz    Lubasz.    who    spoke    on  compartmentalized    comparison 

French  intellectual  activity  be-  with  otlur  ciiiMu-  vs.  tiui  .loide 


fore  Ihe  Revolution.  Dr.  Lubasa 
differentiated  between  intellec- 
tual activity  fostered  by  the 
State  and  that  produced  by  pri- 
vate   individuals.    Private   indi- 


mic  courses  tend  to  show  a 
compartmentalized  abstracted 
view  of  civilization.  The  Hu- 
manist Club  will  attempt  to 
avoid  this,  to  take  an  intensive 


:*e*^ 


AiV^ 


\}<kt\rf\o\jK>s 


•     •    • 


viduals    were    concerned    with  view  of  one  culture,  to  help  de 

philosophical,     non  -  ideological  velop     in    students    an     under- 

•Hruth."  Establishment  intellec-  standing    and    appreciation    of 

tual  activity,  on  the  other  hand  <the  vast  continuum  of  human 

is  concerned   with   maintaining  capobility." 

the  status  quo  by  defending  the  The  humanist  ideal.  Kramer 

present    powers-that-be    ot    U»e  stated,      is     not     tolerance,      if 

State.  tolerance     means     blindly     ac- 

Yesterday,  in  the  second  cepting    hypocrisy    and    false- 
lecture  in  the  series.  Dr.  Ken-  hood   Tolerance,  to  the  human- 
neth    Bark  in    concerned    h  i  m  -  ist,  means  looking  for  truth  and 
self   with    political    and    social  beauty   everywhere,    trying    to    ^^^ 
aspects  of  the  Ancien  Regime,  understand    despite    prejudices    ^'*^  ^^^ 

Kramer  said  that  he  hoped  within  and  without. 
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On  Violence 


Time  &  Revolution 


Alex  Nacht 


82%  Negro;  100%  White 

By  LAURA  FONER,  '65 

Going  South  on  Arkansas  state  highway  65  you  will  come  to  a  cluster  of  three  gas 

stations,  and  a  sign: 

GOULD,  ARKANSAS 

Kenneth  B.  Clark's  speech  at  Brandeis  last  Tuesday  Population  1673 

evening  was  more  notable  for  its  implications  than  lor  Gould   is   a   town   like    'most  any    other   town  in  Southeast  Arkansas.  Look  to  your 
what  was  actually  said.  Dr.  Clark's  subject  was  ''Violence  right  and  you  are  in  typical  small  town  America.   The   main   street   has   two   or   three 


and  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,"  and  he  began  by  discuss-  grocery   stores,   one  general 

ing  the  terms  "revolution"  and  "non-violence."  store,  the  post  office,  the  bank, 

"Revolution,"   he   noted,   is  a   term   that   can    either  and  a  pool  hall.  City  Hall    in 

obscure    or    clarify,   depending the  center  of  town,  is  one  long 

upon  its  usage  "Negro  revolu-  issue  is  not  wholly  in  the  hands  room  which  serves  as  the  police 
tion"  indicates  the  immediacy  of  the  oppressed"  and  any  vio-  headquarters  the  courtroom, 
of  the  need  for  change,  not  any  ^^^^  reaction  would  be  "sulci-  the  jail  and  the  public  li- 
overthrowing  of  the  system  and  dal,"  tactics  which  take  into  brary"  (a  few  shelves  of  books 
erection  of  a  new  world  order  consideration  these  "inescapa-  along  one  wall).  Except  for  the 
Likewise  "non-violence"  has  a  ^^^  social  realities"  must  be  big  cotton  gin  in  the  middle  of 
meaning  that   is  more  immedi-   formulated.  town    and    the    fields   of   white 

ate.  It  is  used  to  indicate  not  a  Systems  of  slavery  and  rac-  cotton  ^yhlch  stretch  out  in 
philosophy  of  brotherly  love  ism  tend  to  breed  violence.  But  every  direction,  you  might 
but  rather  a  tactic  that  can  the  white  fear  of  violence,  sug-  imagine  yourself  to  be  some- 
bring  about  reforms  soon.  gested  Clark,  is  not  justified  by  where  in  Massachusetts,  just  as 
As  a  minority  the  Negro  is  ^^^  Negro's  reaction.  Riots,  for  much  as  in  the  middle  of  Mis- 
powerless  to  right  the  injustices  example,  do  not  go  beyond  the  sissippi  delta  country, 
done  him.  Any  outbreak  of  vio-  boundaries  of  the  ghetto.  This  Separate  and  Unequal 
lence  would  be  "irrational,"  for  ^ear  is  more  possibly  expressive 


Miss  Foner  is  working  for 
SNCC  in  Gould,  Arkansas,  a 
small  town  on  th  eMississippi 
border. 

The  SNCC  operation  is 
broke.  They  have  six  dol- 
lars in  the  bank  and  are 
$1300  in  debt,  with  all  of 
this  month's  utilities  and 
rent  bills  to  pay.  They  need 
money  to  keep  from  closing 
up  the  state  office. 

There  will  be  collections 
in  the  dormitories  on  Thurs- 
day night  to  raise  money, 
shoul  contact  Adele  Smith 
'68. 


:E^^''?S\t.^^^.  N^f^«   white 


moved  to  the  county  seat,  test- 
ing two  previously  segregated 
restaurants,  picketing  a  gas 
station  where  a  Negro  was 
fired  for  work  in  the  freedom 
movement,  demonstrating  in 
Gould  and  Little  Rock  to  pro- 
test the  conditions  in  the  Negro 
school  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  desegregation  plan  (the  ease 
is  now  pending  in  federal 
court),  and,  for  the  first  time, 
running  a  Negro  candidate  for 
the  school  board.  Behind  every 
action  was  much  discussion,  ex- 
changing ideas,  canvassing  the 
town.  And  this  takes  time,  be- 
cause what  you  are  fighting  is 
a  wall  formed  of  the  century- 
old    attitudes    of   fear    of   the 


hool,   in  the  midst  of  a   tTi"?.^     V^^  powerlessness  in 

weeds   and   dust,   con-   sHenf  ^nH.r.   "^^'K  '^''^?^'  ^' 

Bists  of  four  old  wooden  build-   nnH  t^.f."?"'^^"^^,  J"^  .^""^^^^^^S 

"^  '  are    "Tan   ^     ,     waiting  on  the  Lord.  '  At 

.ings    that   t^""^    meeting,    when    people 

concentra-   5"^^^"   to   share   their   hidden 

,  u  ^  1 41         -   ti^ii  vuiiius  tJurinc  the  war    "A    P^'eams,  they  begin  to  feel,  per- 

but  with  escape.  Retaliation  is  less  obvious  and  more  subtle  dry,  the  dust  covers  you  at  rat's  nest^'  is  vvhat  thp  ^uH^nic  ^^^^  'or  the  first  time  that 
often  turned  inwards  against  and  prevalent  forms  of  racism;  every  step;  when  it  rains,  the  call  them  ai^  indeed  m^^^^  ^1?^^  ^""^  something  and  that 
other    members    of   the    group,  namely  ghetto  bfe  and  the  dis-    roads  become  impassable  mud-   rats  have 'found  a  hom^  tTe?e    ^^^^  ^^""^  ^^^^«  ^^^^h  listening 


to.    When    Negroes    sit   for    the 
first   time   in  an   all-white  res- 


This  inwardly  directed  \w-  integration  and  decay  of  people,  dy  streams.  Houses  are  ram-  The  de^rintion  al«n  I^til^rf^ 
lence  was  responsible  ior  the  J"  ,^'oPfi"^.!"?'  Dr.  Clark  at-  shackle  two  —  or  three-room  the  eeneral  rondff^nn^'^i^^^  "'^'  ^'"'*^  ^n  an  aii-wmte  res- 
assassination  of  Malcolm  X.  tacked  the  "War  on  Poverty"  as  wooden  shacks  where  perhaps  scLof  -  ?L  la?ge  c^^^  nnd  ^[l"''^"^'  ^^ey  begin  ioieei  that 
while  the  maintenance  of  a  pol-  «  '  superhc.al  program  which  nine  children  share  a  bed  (or  holes  in  the  floorf  cell incs  things  do/, 't  have  to  be  as  they 
itician  like  Powell  is  a  sort  of  was  hastily  thrown  together  in  the  floor)  and  huddle  together  walls  the  inadeauatehfatw^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"-  Things  can  change 
vicarious   revenge.    Since   "the           (Continued  on  page  6)           when  the  wind  comes  through   and  outdoor  toilet  facililip^  ~~  ^^^  ^^^y  are  the  ones  with 

Now   can   two   worlds  to  so  *"'  """"^  *°  ^"""^^  t"^*"- 

far  apart  and  yet  so  close  that  ^  ^ew  Attitude 

only  one  two-lane  highway  lies  In    this    new   beginning     thi» 

between  them?  children  are  as  much  a  part  of 

That  highway  is  easy  to  step  J^^f  movement  as  t  h  e  adults, 
across  —  and  yet  it  forms  "the  ."^  ^"es  who  have  been  corn- 
line"  —  a  line  as  impenetrable  J"^  to  the  freedom  center  know 
as  a  steel  wall.  By  an  unwrit-  ;.  at    it   is   not    wrong   to   ques- 


Helmsley  Lecture  II 


A^ihewB^  I9  €Bnd  Thau 


By    TRES"  3 

Last  Wednesday,  Henry  David  Aiken 


nf   thp  RrnnrlPiQ  Philn«nnViv   npnprfmpnf    rlp  ^?1    ^^^     (unwritten     on    the  *^<^"-  They  are  questioning  their 

,.  ,  ,.  ,   u   1       ,        n-   1  14  ,      ^^'^^'^"^JS  1  hliosophy   Uepaitment   de-  st<ntute  books,  yet  branded  into  Parents,  their  schools,  their  lo- 

Jivered  the  second  Helmsley  Dialogue  lecture.  In  contrast  to  the  first  lecture,  Riven  the  the  flesh  and  hearts  of  millions  ^'^^  government.  They  know  it 

week  before,  Professor  Aiken's  was  not  so  concerned  with  Martin  Buber's  thought  as  it  of    men),    no   Negro    can    step  ^^  "J^t  wrong  to  work  for  change 

was  with  his  intellectual  development.  across  that  line  except  when  he  TZ}^^^  ^U4^.^J^  ^^^   change   is 

Before  talking  about  Martin  Buber,  Professor  Aiken  said  quite  a  bit  about  the  ^a'ld'or  mnn^  h^^^'^"^  vT"''"'^  tions  tiuv  hW'.'^w?^^^^ 

i"  44     ^-        1-   4  "  44      i-     4-        1-  A»»        1  «4-       4-        1'        M  ixtV    a    a-  11  4U  yara  or  mop  nis  floors,  shop  in   ,^'""»  i'lty  nave  asked  and   we 

aningsot  ''rationalist.      antirationalist    and  **irrationahsm."  What  lollows  are  three  the  white  man's  store   (where  ^^ave  tried  to  answer  together 

he  can  not  get  a  job  as  a  clerk),  are:  "Why  do  policemen  put 
life,  eventually  did  admit  that  pay  his  bills  at  City  Hall  or  the  ^^^  .^"  Jail  when  you  are  picket- 
reason  is  of  some  importance.  Ane  the  white  sheriff  hands  out  ^"gfor  your  rights?";  "Why  did 
But  it  never  was  of  primary  whenever  he  wants  some  cash,  the  guy  beat  up  Tim  for?"  a 
importance  to  him  as  it  is  to  or  (before  this  summer)  to  eat  (SNCC  worker),  "Why  don't 
the  rationalist.  ^^  the  side  window  of  the  white  People  who  chop  cotton  get 
Changes  in  AttBtude  man's  restaurant.  Then  he  mu.st  $125  an  hour?";  "Why  don't 
Early  in  his  life,  Buber  was  quickly  go  back  "where  he  be-   white  parents  let  their  children 

an  irrationalist.  In  the  dialogue,  longs."  We  are  in  Gould  to  see    P^ay  witih  colored  children*'" 

Danitd,    an    irrationalist's    ten-  what  can  be  done  to  break  down   to  which  the  little  girl  who  ori- 

dency  toward  the  glorification  t'^at  wall.  ginally  nsked  the  question  add- 

of    tension    is    discernible.    He  Ge^ttinc   Things   Don«»  e<l— "Jf  the  parents  would  leave 

seems  to  suggest  there  that  the  ,  *  rCo7itinMed  071  Page  7) 

scientific  point  of  view  is  inimi-        What  is  needed   is  not  tanks   ' 

cal     to     some     process     called  but  organization.  What  we  are 

"realization."    At    once    he    at-  trying  to  do  is  to  encourage  the 

tempts  to  undermine  and  ridi-  people    in    Gould    to    organize 

cule  reason,  and  offer  fear  and  them.selvcs  to  change  tbcir  lives 

sensibility  in  its  place.  and  the  way  this  town  is  run. 

Buber's  early   morality   cen-  At  present,  Gould  is  run  almost 

tered    around    sensibility.    God  exclusively    by    a    man    named 

was  seen  as  an  object  of  feel-  Howard    Holtoff,    one    of    the 

ing,  but  not  as  a  participant  in  largest    cotton    planters   in    the 

a   certain   relation.    Man   could  state.  Most  of  the  people  in  the    

feel   the   presence   of   God    but  town  who  have  jobs  work  for   ;i~;ii~-, 

this  was  as  far  as  he  might  go.  the  Holtoff  family  —  as  tractor 

Kant,    Leibniz,    and    Descartes,   liVr'fnr"  rxnrnnlr'  hi'iiPv^'c'Vh^t   '^^  could  not  make  direct  con-  drivers,   at   the   gin,  or   in   the 

held    that    knowkxlge   of   some     !  j'    not  the Tase  that  nhiloso-   ^act  with  Him.  field.  Gould  is  82%  Negro,  yet 

-- -'    '-'    -" * "   '^  '^  """^  ^^"^  ^""^^  ^^^^  Philoso-        ^g    j^.^    thought    developed,  there  has  never  been  a   Negro 

much  of  Buber's  irrationalism  mayor,    city    council    member, 
disappeared.  The   emphasis   on  sheriff^,    or   school   board   mem- 
sensibility  and  tension  became  ber.   Which   is   not   to   say   that 
marked      that     antirationalism   less  pronounced;  morality  came  Negroes  in  Gould  do  not  have 
should  not  be  confused  with  ir-   into  the  foreground.  His  hatred  the    vote,    as    in    Mississippi, 
snouia  noi  oe  coniusea  wiin  ir  Viere,  Negroes  have  always  been 

voting  (or  been  voted),  but 
their  vote  and  the  whole  politi- 
cal process  is  controlled  by  the 
same  gang  of  white  men.  And 


me 

definitions   roughly    as  Profes- 
sor Aiken  gave  them. 

"Rationalist  -  1"  —  One  who 
believes  that  philosophy  pro- 
vides, or  ought  to  provide,  a 
jsuper-science  (or  a  methodo- 
logy  of  science). 

"Rationalist  -  2"  —  One  who 
takos  knowledge  of  mathema- 
tifs  as  the  paradigmatic  form 
of  knowledge. 

"Rationalist  -  3"  —  One  who 
believes  that  scientilic-like  in- 
vestigation is  the  highest  good 
man  can  achieve. 

The  "rationalist  -  1"  believes 
that  philosophical  truth  is  not 
different  from  scientific  truth, 
and  that  objective  criteria  can 
be  applied  in  both  scientific 
and  philosophical  investiga- 
tions. The  narrower  sense  of 
"rationalist  -  2"  is  the  sense 
used  when  speaking  of  the 
Continental  Rationalists.  These 
philosophers,     among    them 


Ratio>nalisni 

'rationalist."     An     antirationa- 

ves 
phi 


MARVEL  ot  the  VIRTUOSITY  of 

representing  "Die  Meistersinger" 

on  the  horpsichord 

music  ond  libretto  bie  Richord  Wagner 

3:30  P.  M.  —  Oct.  31 

Ot  KUT2 

Sehr  Langsam  mit  Sehrnerz 


from     experience 


matters   of    fact    do    not    come  ^^^  provides,  or  ought  to  pro- 

vide,  a  super-science  (or  meth- 
o<l()Iogy  of  science). 

During  his  lecture,  Aiken  re- 


JEWS  ORGANIZED  to  infregrote 
Negroes  (JOIN)  is  o  new  fellow- 
ship for  Americons  who  olso  wish 
to  foke  their  stond  o$  Jews.  Free 
informotion      without      obligotion 


rationalism.  Irrationalism  is 
a  kind  of  obscurantism,  charac- 
terized by  a  hatred  of  logic  and 
a  belief  in  something  because 
it  is  logically  absurd.  Antira- 
tionalism, on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  imply  a  disrespect  for 
logic  per  se;  at  most,  it  says 
that  philosophy  is  not  a  proper 
domain  of  scientific-like  inves- 
tigation. 

All  his  life  Martin  Buber  was 
an  antirationalist  in  all  senses 
of  the  word.  He  felt  that  philos- 
ophy must  be  personal,  not  neu- 
tral. The  aim  of  the  philosopher 
is  to  answer  tihe  practical  ques- 
tion, How  am  1  to  be?  Like- 
wise, he  was  an  "anti-rationa- 
list -  2",  saying  that  knowing, 
in  its  most  important  sense, 
comes  about  fhrough  jsersonal 
"rationalist  -  3"  regards  man  as  relationships.  Knowing  here 
a   rational   animal,    who   ought   has  nothing  to  do  with  knowing 


Antirationalism 


OPPORTUNITY 


the  few  Negroes  who  have  had 
the  courage  to  run  for  office  in   ^^^  a  future  with  a  well  known 
the  past  have  been  defeated  by   Midwest    Manufacturing    Firm 
all  kinds  of  vote  fraud  and  in-   We  arp  nn^^  «i»«     """g    ''™' 
timidation.  V:*  ^'*  "®^  oflfenng  exclusive 

Our  role  as  organizers  is  to  °*s^'*''>utorships  for  a  patented 
urge  people  to  get  together  to  Product.  No  competition  Fac- 
lalk  about  whatever  problems  tory  trained  personnel  will  as- 
they  feel  are  important  and  to  sist   vn.i   i«   ..^<#-  .    I 

search  for  ways  of  handling  l  ^**"  "*  ^^"'"«^  "P  »  t"cd 
them.  We  are  not  here  as  mis-  ^"°  proven  advertising  and 
sionaries,  come  to  "save"  any-  w^rchandising  program.  100% 
one.  We  hope,  rather,  to  en-  mark  up.  Investment  guaran- 
courage  the  people  to  help  teed  M  i  n  >  »« ..  ».  ;«  *  ,  "" 
themselves  —  by  helping  them  .,«;«'"'.'""'"  '"vestment 
to   realize    their   own    abilities.   '*'""''•   Maximum  $14,000.    All 


Shortly  after  we  began  work-  replies  confidential.    For  infor- 
ing  in   Gould,   the   people  here  mation  write  Director  of  Mar- 
set   up   their  own   organization  ketinir     p     n     r«^    i^a^o     c4 
♦         V          *             .              .     -             .    .          -       •                              °      ri.«'     r                 ^    1        •       •      —the  Gould  Citizens  for  Prog-  ..*^',..      "'    ^""^    *^*^^'    ^** 
to  subjugate  emotion  and  sen-   certain  propositions  to  be  true.   «i  loK'^*  disappeared,  leaving  m   ress.  They  run  their  own  meet-  *"®"»s»  Missouri  63178. 


Irrationalism 


sibility   to   reason.  Thirdly, 

Similarly  there  are  three  de-   tionalist 


he    was    an    "antira-    its  place  a  respect  for  the  an- 
3."    Religious    and   alytical   along  with   an   incom- 


ings,  and   spon.sor    the   various 
activities  that  have  been  going 


fmitions      of      antirationalism,   philosophical    knowlt^lge,    into  P^^te  understanding  of  it.  The  on    since    the    summer     such 

each  of  which   may  be  formed   which  logic  and  reason  scarcely  mysticism  which  characterized  things   as    voter    registration 

by     putting     "it     is     not     the   entered,    was,    lor    Buber.    the  ^^is  early  career  was  .still  pre-  drives    picketing   the   count  v 

case  that"  after  "believes  that"   greatest  good  man  might  attain  sent,  but  only  as  a   dim^^nsion  courthouse   when   registration 

in   each   of   the   definitions   ol  to.  Buber,  ii  not  early  in   hia  (Continued  on  page  7>  was  taken  out  of  Gould  and  re- 
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B.S.P.  at  Home 


Peter  Chabot 


More  Theatre  Introductions 

Three  For  One  Act 

By  RICHARD  JACOBSON  and  PAUL  BLOOM 

What  must  be  said  first  and  foremost  is  that  there  is  no  reason  why  any  empty 
seats  should  remain  in  the  small  theatre  in  the  Hotel  Touraine  which  houses  the 
Theatre  Company  of  Boston.  The  company's  current  offerings  —  The  Lunch  Hour^ 
by  John  Mortimer,  and  Act  Without  Words  #1  and  Play,  by  Samuel  Beckett  —  make 
for  an  evening  of  high  interest,  if  something  less  than  complete  dramatic  absorption, 
tion. 

The  Lunch  Hour — — — '— ' 

The  first  play  in  the  bill,  The  ^^''y  embarrassed  preliminaries,  seeks  the  allegory   in  Beckett, 
^    -     ^  ,  .^  Lunch  Hour    is  the  most  con-  ^"d  in  colloquy  with  the  Man-   and   always,    at    least   to   my 

before  it  had  begun  because  it  The  performances  were  uni-  yentional  and  least  interesting  ageress  (Josephine  Lane),  who  knowledge,  the  exact  allegory 
was  basically  a  trivial  piece,  formly  excellent.  Both  Roy  ^^  ^j^^  three  A  clerk  (The  Man,  's  either  entirely  oblivious  to  is  elusive.  A  cosmic  pattern  is 
It  dealt  with  a  forty-year-old  Stevens  and  Eugene  Epstein  pjayed  by  Paul  Benedict)  and  ^^^  situation  of  the  couple,  or  portrayed  and  situations  almost 
"Establishment"  husband  who  created  characters  who  went  hjg  girl  friend  (Lisa  Richards)  ^^^e  far  more  aware  than  they  subliminally  take  up  all  one's 
hires  a  private  detective  to  fol-  far  beneath  the  mere  facade  of  have  rented  a  cheap  hotel  room  themselves.  She  makes  clear  to  attention,  but  it  is  rare  that  the 
low  his  eighteen-year-old  Mod  the  previous  play's  perform-  jq^  an  hour  apparently  to  com-  ^^  something  of  the  pretense  viewer  can  articulate  just  why 
wife.  The  wife  in  turn  falls  in  ances.  Mr.  Epstein,  as  the  one-  ^^x  therein' the  act  of  adultery,  under  which  the  room  has  been  he  is  so  rapt.  Act  Without 
love  with  the  private  detective   time    dope    addict,    was    strik-  xhey  don't.    Instead  they  keep 


An  evening  of  theatre  can  be  a  total  experience.  In 
the  case  of  the  Brandeis  Student  Production  Specials,  the 
evening  was  only  half  successful.  The  two  plays  presented 
were  "The  Public  Eye,"  by  Peter  Shaffer,  and  "Whisper 
Into  My  Good  Ear,"  by  William  Hanley.  The  first  was  a 
somewhat  pedestrian  affair,  while  the  latter  was  a  total 

theatrical  experience.  

The  first  play  was  hampered  Excellence 


—  although  they  never  ex- 
change words.  With  the  aid  of 
the  agonized  detective  the  mar- 
riage is  saved.  Unfortunately, 
no  one  was  allowed  to  ride  off 
into  the  setting  sun  on  a  great 
white  steed. 

What  it  lacked  in  dramatic 
substance  the  play  could  have 
made  recompense  for  in  its  per- 
formance; however,  it  failed  to 
do  so.   Stephen   Daitsh,   as   the 


(Continued  on  page  7) 


Story:  I  have  heard 
ravenous    detective,    conveyed  recently  that  I  dare  not  inter-   sand   dollars,   all   in   small   de- 

pret.    There  was,  a   few 


his  essentially  pathetic  person- 
ality well.  His  performance, 
while  not  bravura  in  stature, 
was  steady  and  often  quite  hu 


rented.    The  Man  and  the  Girl  Words  is  a  sort  of  mime,  half- 

the^ir   overcoa't7'on7  eiig^age^ln  J^e    ostensibly    man    and    wife  dance  in  which  one  of  Beckett's 

from    a    distant    county,    who  dignified  ragamuffins,  made  up 

have   rented   the    room   for   an  like  Vladimir  and   Estragon  of 

hour's  talk.  Godot,  is  shunted   onstage  and 

They  talk,  slipping  in  and  out  finds  himself  stuck  there.   Each 

of  reality  in  a  way  reminiscent  attempt   he   makes   to    leave 

of  Pinter's  The  Lover.   Much  of  through    the   wings    sends    him 

the   play's   force    derives   from  sprawling  back  to  the  sceno  of 

the  Girl's  failure  to  distinguish  action,  where  chirrups  from  the 

any    real    identity    for    herself,  background  call  his  attention  to 

slipping    into    and    out    of    the  the  onstage  appearance  of  vari- 

.       ,,  ^       imaginary  wife's  role  which  the  ous  objects.    The  first  of  these 

a   story   guessed,    well     over    ten-thou-  Man  has  prepared  for  her.  is   a    tree,    under    which    the 

The    play    might    well    have  Player   (Mark   Epstein)   sits   in 


Pigs^    Wings  XIV 


The  Hypochondriack 


vears  nominations.  And  vvhen  he  been  an  "A"  paper  submitted  contemplation,  until  he  is  called 
,  ,  ,  ^  ,1  «  •  4u  t-ame  out  of  the  bath,  dripping,  to  a  university  play  writing  away.  A  pitcher  marked  "wa- 
back,  at  a  fine  college  in  the  there  was  a  showdown.  Why,  course.  The  old  scene:  man  and  ter"  appears.  This  is  the  Play- 
Greater    Boston    area,    a    rich  his      incredulous      roommates  gjri   in    room;    the   problem   of  er's  goal,  and  all  his  attention 


morous.      Marion    Philips    and   student   from  the  prairie  state   asked,     did    he    not    keep    his  ]oss  of  identity;  the  imaginary   is  directed  toward  making  use 

family  a  la  Albee  and  Pinter.        of   the   symbolic   boxes,    which 
Except  for  some  lapses  in  the 


Mark  Burnette,  as  the  afore- 
mentioned couple,  were  less 
successful  in  their  portrayals. 
Miss  Philips,  looking  very 
Courreges,  couldn't  quite  con- 
vince me  that  she  was  yet  out 
of  puberty.    Mr.  Burnette  tend 


of  Z.  It  did  not  take  long,  after   money  in  a  bank? 

his   arrival   at   college   for  him 

to    become    renowned    for    his 

generosity.      He    drove    a    red 

sports    car,    a    snappy    Italian 

number,   which   he   lent   freely 

to    his    friends.     His    bar    was 


ed  to  shout  his  lines  rather  richly  stocked,  and  constantly 
than  say  them.  He  was  also  replenished.  A  maid  came  in 
very    indecisive  about   sticking   for   a    few    hours    each    day. 


cleaning  not  only  his  room, 
but  the  rooms  of  his  suite- 
mates  as  well.  He  was  modest, 
an  average  student,  and  well 
liked  because  he  neither  denied 
his  wealth,  nor  used  it  to  dis- 
few   Qi'3^^^    himself    from    society. 


Allowing  himself  no  more  i^xcepi  lor  some  lapses  in  me  appear  onstage,  to  reach  the 
display  of  emotion  than  a  single  Miction  of  Lisa  Roberts,  the  act-  pitcher.  A  large  box  ap- 
sich  of  relief  he  told  them  ^"6  ^^  highly  competent.  The  pears,  the  Player  does  not  no- 
ihe  storv  Short'lv  before  leav-  ^^rector  seems  to  have  done  tice  until  the  chirrup  calls  him 
inc  for  collece  he  had  driven  ^^^^  ^'^^^^^  —  ^^^  only  stage  to  it,  whereupon  he  straightens 
to  a  neighboring  suburban  movement  of  any  consequence  himself,  arranges  his  tie,  and 
community  and  quietly  held  up  !^«  di^lightiul  game  of  b.nton-  sets  to  making  use  of  the  box 
•^  ing  and  unbuttoning  The  Girl  s  clumsily   but   somehow   beauti- 

fully (Epstein  is  extraordinarily 
good  at  this). 


a  bank.  No,  he  didn't  come 
from  a  rich  family  at  all,  but 
he  wanted  to  see  what  it  was 
like,  and  he  wanted  to  be  ap- 
preciated   and    to    have    many  ^^.^^^  puzzling  and 

friends.     He   supposed    that   he  ; i..:„„  „: r<L„  ^  i  ......  „ 

would  be  turned  in  now. 


overcoat 

Act  Without  Words  #   1 
It    is   Act   Without    Words 


And  when   an  acquaintance  of 


His  roommates  discussed  the 
matter    and   decided    that    they 


involving  piece.    One  always 

Music 


All  attempts  at  reaching  the 
water  fail,  and  as  we  must  have 

(Co?JtiTH/ed  on  Page  6) 


CI 


assica 


I  Ch 


om. 


Michael  Ross 


to  his  British  accent;  this  vac- 
cilation  proved  to  be  very  dis- 
tracting during  the  perform- 
ance. 

Alan  M  a  n  d  e's  direction 
showed  very  little  ingenuity  or 
purpose.  "There  were  a 
bright  spots,  all  enjoyed  by  Mr. 
Daitsh,  but  they  were  too  in- 
frequent to  spark  the  entire 
production. 

Had  it  been  the  sole  offering 
of  the  evening  "The  Public 
Eye"  may  not  have  seemed 
quite  so  labored.  It  was  simply 
a  pleasant  little  piece  that  does 
not  have  a  place  in  contempo- 
rary university  theatre. 

Getting  Deeper 

The  desperate  search  for  an 
escape  from  loneliness  was  the 
theme  of  the  second  play.  Each 
of  the  two  aged  men  had  once 
sought  releases  from  the  miser- 
able conditions  in  which  they 
lived,     one     in     narcotics,     the 

other  in  homosexuality.     Now,    ^^^^^  ^,.^^   ^ ^    _   .._    

totally  shot  down  by  all  aspects   i^gg^^   ajgo.     One   night  an   in-    true  tale  is  of  less  interest.    Af 

of   their    civilization,   they    can   trepid  companion  dared  to  ask   ter  final-examinations,  the  stu- 

turn    only    to    death.    As    Max   y^j^^  ^y^,^^  ^^^  j^  the  brief  case,    dent    went    home    and    turned 

says,     "Only    people    who    are   g^,^   y^is  question   was  ignored,   himself   in.    As  he   still   had   a   „„^-  ^ n, 

afraid  to  die  are  those  who  are        ^j    j^^    politely    dropped    the    large  proportion  of  the  wealth,   ties.  Three  Frescabaldi  toccatas   the  most  nirl  lost  its  irtsYuMsA 
afraid  to  live."   They  try  to  de-   subject.  and  as  he  had  been  in  no  previ-  ^^.^e  given  imuginativc.  .stimu-   imd   lyricism  irtsnntss 

velop  a  connection  with  youth,        Later    that    night,    when    he   ous    trouble,     he    was    treiited  ]j)ting    interpretations.    As    Mr.  '     ' 

but,  youth   will  not   beckon  to 
them,  it  merely  ridicules. 


his,    dependent     upon     a     part   J^"^^^"^)."^'?.  ,h^  »^"I"  u'^'J", 
time  job  for   sustenance,   took   I"^^^^'  they  told  him,  he  was 

sick,  it  was  known  that  he  left  ^P^"^V"fv.^^:,r^v  nnH  ih^h  mk 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  young  vice  of  the  many,  «"^  the  bank 
man's  wages  in  his  mail  box  certainly  had  insurance  to  cov- 
each  week.  He  was,  in  short,  a  ^^  ^ts  losses, 
perfect  sort  of  room-mate.  After  that,  the  .spending  less- 
He  had  (and  I've  never  been  ened,  and  the  roommates  spent  Instead  of  the  usual  folksin^  at  Cholmoiuloley's,  la.st 

given  to  lie)  but  one  peculiar-  [^"^'l!,  t^";;^^^^"^^  ^^Y^^^^^  Friday    ni^ht    was    devoted   to   hanxiue    keyboard    music, 

itv     wh  ch     t   took   his   friends  others     company,     were    iney  •  u       i-  *     t       •      n                 *        u              i             •      i      •  4. 

sonie   time    to    notice      He    al-  together    to    con.spire,    plotting  HarpsichoidiHt    Louis    Ba^^^er,    teacher    and    niusK'nl..Kist 

ways    carried     his    brief    case  similar  crimes?    And   did  they  from  N.Y.U.  and  Iriend  ol  Brandeis'  Ro))ert   Kofi,  showed 

with  him.  And  he  never  opened  read  Robin  Hood  aloud  to  rein-  himself  from   the  very  boKin^J'iK  a  thouK^itlul,  thoroji^^h, 


it      In    classes,    he    would   take  force    one    another?     No,    they 

notes  on  a   pad  which   he   had  played     game    after     game    ol 

carried    in    tucked    under    one  Monopoly.    And    the   thief   was 

arm    but   had   not   taken   from  heard  to  exclaim  one  night.     It 

the  'secret    case.     Late    in    the  is     certainly     more     enjoyable 

night,   when  he   rounded   up   a  when   my  friends  also  can   use 

group   of  pals  for  a   treat,   the  this  money." 
brief  case  came  to  the  delica-        The   end  of  this  curious  but 


and  technically-lifted  musician  who  is  very  much  a  part 
of    the    new    school    of   harpsi- — 


chord  i  sis. 

Improvisation 

The  opening  work,  a  harpsi- 
chord sonata  with  violin  accom- 


skill  in  ornamentation  were 
all  obvious,  yet  Ihr  work  as  a 
whole  did  not  escape  a  certain 
tedium  and  stiffness.  Bagget 
seemed  to  approach  t'he  work 
panirnent,  by  Mondonville,  was  i,om  an  architectural  or  si  rue- 
an  innocuous,  fluffy,  Wattean-  tural  standpoint,  underplaying 
ish  bit  of  French  rococo.  Its  the  important  ro  nanlic  aspects, 
stylish,  virtuoistic  reading  left  As  a  result  everything  .st.  nied 
little  doubt  as  to  Bagger  s  abili-    to  fit  neatly  into*  place,  but  for 


I    wouldn't 


was  in  the  bathtub,  his  room-   leniently.     Indeed,    i    woman  i  Bagger  briefly  explained,  these 
mates  opened  the  case,  and  dis-   be  surprised  if  he  lived  happily   pieces  leave  much  to  the  per 


covered,    as    you    might    have  ever  after. 


m.  a.  grcenhill  pretenft 

FRI.,  OCT.  29      ;'„». 

J«ht  H.  Morris  Jr.'s  4  Peter  Ceek>»ro4uclioi  ef 

in 

ihe  witir,  salfrical  ihow 
at  presented  in  Londoa 
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former,  who  himself  must  de- 
cide upon  ornamentation,  dyna- 
mics and  phrasing,  since  only 
the   basic   notes   are   indicated. 


And  Sensitive  Haydn 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bag- 
ger's rendition  of  a  Haydn 
sonata  of  1776  (opus  not  given) 
was  truly  remarkable.  'The 
sonata    itself    seemed    paitieu- 


llere,  Mr.  Bagger  was  a  crea-  larly  well-suited  for  the  harpsi 
five  artist,  composing  as  well  (hord,  especially  in  the  last 
as  performing.  Rameau's  "Tan-  movement's  witty,  sardonic  ef- 
beau    de   Coupc^rin"   was  given   feet    of    a    series    of    arpeggios 

played  over  a  theme  of  repeat- 
ed   eighth     nole.s.      The     ii         y. 


a  similarly  exciting  reading. 
Stiff  Bach 


In  BacIVs  "English  Suite  No. 
5,"  Mr.  Bagger's  extraordinary 
technical  powers,  his  rhythmic 
stability    and    vitality,    and    his 
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bland,  typically  Hay<lnesqije 
iTU'kxly  of  the  slow  movtintnt 
was  dojic  sensitively  and  styl- 
ishly. 

In  the  final  work  of  the 
ni^ht,  Mr.  Koff  joined  Mr. 
Bagj^er  in  a  perfoirnanee  of 
Mozart's  K.296  violin-keyboard 
sonata.  It  was  an  elegant  read- 
i/ig.  but  the  work  didn't  se<'m 
to  favor  the  harpsichord  as  did 
t.he  earlier  Haydn  sonata.  There 
was  an  attentive,  enthusiastic 
audience    throughout. 


Sundoy  Evening    October    31    ot  8  o'clock 

Ambassador  B.  K.  NEHRU 
'The  New  India'' 

FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St.  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 
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Po<|e   Six 


THE     JUSTICE 


October  16,  IMS 


Roche 


Three  One- Acts   Revolufian 


(Continued  from  pag:e  3) 

give  him!),  is  building  an  "Ul- 
ster" in  the  South,  establishing 
ground  security  and  holding  on 
to  the  main  population  centers 
for  an  indefinite  period.  This  is 
necessary  because  of  the  Do- 
mino Theory,  namely  that  if 
we  pull  out  "Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia will  fall  like  ripe  plums 
when  the  Lao  Dong  shakes  the 
tree."  While  "in  theory  we 
could  shift  our  defense  empha- 
sis to  Thailand,  in  psychological 
terms  this  would  be  disastrous 

now  that  the  gauntlet  has  been 
thrown  down  in  Vietnam." 

The  task  now.  in  this  era  of 
twilight  wars,  is  to  reject  both 
the  "get  out"  and  "go  up"  ex- 
tremes and  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  'total  vic- 
tory' and  'unconditional  sur- 
render' "are  slogans  from  the 
lexicon  of  the  prenuclear 
epoch." 

Accepting  the  need  to  even- 


tually take  a  stand  against  Com- 
munist expansion,  it  becomes 
extremely  difllcult  to  argue 
against  the  Administration.  Mc- 
Namara,  Rusk  and  Bundy  are 
no  idiots,  and  Lyndon  Johnson, 
himself,  is  an  extremely  intel- 
ligent, perceptive,  and  persua- 
sive individual,  even  without  a 
Harvard  degree.  I  remember 
Dr.  Roche's  newly  found  ad- 
miration for  the  President  after 
an  A. DA.  delegation  he  headed 
met  with  the  Texan  last  year. 
Since  that  time,  apparently,  Dr. 
Roche's  few  remaining  doubts 
have  been  overcome.  Whether 
one  agrees  or  not  with  the  new 
Rochean  analysis,  I  feel  that  he 
would  be  unwise  to  choose  his 
position  on  the  basis  of  his  trust 
or  distrust  of  any  one  man.  For 
"trust"  —  like  "distrust"  —  in 
the  last  analysis  is  an  irrational 
concept,  founded  finally  in  feel- 
ing ratlier  than  the  cool  and 
lucid  inspection  which  one  op- 
timistically hopes  will  maintain 
its  pre-eminent  place  in  our 
system  of  values,  if  not  in  our 
system  of  politics. 


1.  I  Icy,  you  c<Mning  to  the 
buoteiianiiy? 

I'm  iu»t  fe^'ling  very 
folluy  tonight. 


2.  You  g(»t  those  low-dowu, 
foi'Iin'  poorly,  uut-of- 
mtt&  blues? 

I  wouldn't  get  so 
poetic  about  it. 


8.  Why  not  .sing  (Hit  your  woes? 
Let  the  world  hear  your 
troubles. 

Look,  .singing  has  nothing 
t(»  do  with  it.  I've  been 
thinking  alnMit  the  kind  of 
work  I  want  to  do  when 
I  graduate. 


4.  Music  of  the  people  caa 
provide  a  catharsis. 

I  don't  need  ono. 


S.  shout  your  story  to  the  hills, 
the  sands,  the  far-away  seas. 
And  li.sten  fur  an  an.swer  from 
the  winds. 

I  doubt  if  the  winds  will 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  a 
challenging  job  with  good 
pay  and  plenty  of 
opjK>rtunity  to  move  up. 


W»t 


6.  Oh,  if  that's  what  you're 
concerned  about,  why  not 
get  in  touch  with  Equitable. 
They're  looking  for  college 
men  who  have  demonstrated  ft 
potential  for  alwve-average 
achievement.  I'm  sure  you'd 
he  happy  in  one  of  the  .si>ecial 
development  programs  f>ecause 
the  v/oxV  is  fascinating,  the 
salary  excellent,  and  the 
opportunities  unlimited. 

Sav,  how  about  a  medley  of 
John  Henry,  Hmk  I.sland 
Lint'  and  Michael,  Row  the 
Boat  Ashore. 


For  career  opportunities  at  Eqtn'taWe.  .see  your  Placement  Officer,  or 
wnlr  lo  Patrick  Scollard,  ManjK»wer  Development  Division. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

bcHM  Office;  1285  Ave   (»f  »h.-  Am.TKHs.  New  York.  N,  Y.  10019        ^Equitable  1965 

AnLqtial  Opportunity  Employ 0f 
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guessed,  the  Player  will  col- 
lapse, dead,  before  the  pitcher 
is  lowered  into  reach. 

Beckett  has  stated  that  he  is 
more  bothered  by  overinterpre- 
tation  than  by  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  his  plays,  and  he 
will  not  agree  that  any  play  of 
his  "affirms  some  general  truth" 
(Kenner).  There  is  too  much 
action,  too  much  directed  ef- 
fort, and  not  enough  ballet  to 
allow  the  viewer  to  accept  the 
play  simply  through  the  eyes, 

as  pure  movement.  There  is 
some  allegory  here,  and  in  risk- 
ing the  lesser  evil  of  erroneous 
interpretation,  I  see  the  play  as 
a  kind  of  representation  of  the 
absurdity  of  cognitive  ration- 
ality as  a  means  of  coping  with 
the  very  givenness  of  the  uni- 
verse. All  things  appear  by 
falling  from  the  "sky,"  and  the 
Player  would  not  even  notice 
phenomena  were  his  attention 
not  forcibly  called  to  them.  The 
tree  is  The  Tree  of  Contempla- 
tion, the  Bo  tree  or  Newton's 
tree.  Once  aware  —  as  much  as 
he  can  be  —  of  the  given,  he 
musters  his  dignity  (the 
straightening  of  the  ludicrous 
tie,  the  shine  in  Epstein's  huge 
round  eyes),  and  fails  in  his  at- 
tempt to  control  phenomena  so 
as  to  reach  his  goal.  And  of 
course  the  goal  would  be  his  if 
he  but  knew  when  to  sit  still. 
Texts  of  Act  Without  Words 
<^1  are  very  hard  to  come  by. 
Some  idea  of  how  much  this 
performance  is  Beckett's,  and 
how  much  the  director's  would 
be  helpful. 

One-Acter  Number  Three 

The  Play  is  both  thematically 
and  dramatically  removed  from 
Act  Without  Words.  For  peo- 
ple mainly  familiar  with  Godot 
(the  reviewers  included),  it  is  a 
completely  new  aspect  of  Beck- 
ett. 

It  opens  with  three  charac- 
ters, each  in  a  funeral  urn 
which  reveals  only  his  head. 
They  are  speaking  three  dilTer- 
ent  monologues  simultaneously, 


which  creates  a  very  powerful 
dramatic  effect.  As  the  play 
proceeds  we  understand  that 
these  three  people  are  a  Man 
(played  by  Ted  Kazanoff),  his 
wife  (Naomi  Thornton)  and  his 
mistress  (Josephine  Lane). 
The  characters  never  communi- 
cate but  speak  separate,  frag- 
mented monologues;  these  are 
united  into  a  whole  by  Beckett's 
superstructure  of  the  play.  Pat- 
terns and  cycles  of  action  be- 
come clear  through  the  purely 
verbal  world  of  death,  and  the 
whole,  through  the  use  of 
speech  patterns  instead  of  ac- 
tion, creates  a  musical  effect. 

The  director  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  creating  dramatic 
emphasis  without  the  use  of  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Wheeler  solves  this 
nicely  by  employing  a  tiny  spot 
which  focuses  on  the  face  of  the 
character  who  is  speaking.  As 
the  isolated  monologues  switch 
from  one  character  to  another, 
the  spot  flicks  back  and  forth, 
lighting  a  spoken  fragment, 
completed.  The  light  beam  sep- 
arates the  characters  from  each 
other,  yet  unites  them  for  the 
audience  in  a  superstructure. 

Unfortunately,  this  device 
was  not  technically  perfected. 
Sometimes  the  light  faltered, 
sometimes  it  made  changes 
after  an  actor  had  begun  to 
speak.  The  pattern  of  beautiful, 
instantaneous  changes  of  both 
sound  and  vision  was  disrupted 
by  these  difficulties,  and  it 
seems  curious  that  some  small 
amount  of  extra  time  was  not 
put  into  rehearsals  to  keep  the 
technical  side  of  the  perform- 
ance up  to  the  rest. 

The  Theatre  Company  of  Bos- 
ton specializes  in  avant  garde, 
and  has  presented  Live  Like 
Pigs.  Waiting  For  Godot.  A 
Slight  Ache,  The  Caretaker  and 
The  Dumbwaiter  in  former  sea- 
sons. The  current  three  plays, 
although  not  brilliantly  done, 
were  always  passable.  It  is  an- 
other one  of  these  unfortunate 
things  that  so  few  people  take 
advantage  of  this  competent, 
low  priced  theatre.  This  is  per- 
haps due  to  lack  of  publicity. 
If  so,  consider  yourself  in- 
formed. 


ATTENTION  ALL  AUTO  DRIVERS 

(Scooter  ond  Cycle  Owners,  Too) 

Under  25?  Insurance  ond  Plate  Problems? 

Been  Cancelled?  Con't  (jet  Enough  Coverage? 

Money  Problems?  From  Out  of  Stote? 

Call  J.  J.  Bodner  Insurance  Agency 

5  Moin  Street  Ptione  923-1015  Wotertown  Square 

Open  9-7  Weekdoys  —  Soturdoy  to  1 2 
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fear  of  the  "long  hot  summer.*^ 
It  does  not  really  attack  the 
basic  problems,  the  "quiet, 
chronic  violence  of  day-to-day 
existence."  This  sort  of  "busy 
work"  and  undirected  program 
can  create  a  whole  class  of  poli- 
ticians which  feed  off  it  (an  ob- 
vious reference  to  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell)  and  can  blind  the 
official  view  of  the  situation. 

The  final  point  made  was  that 
today  there  appears  to  be  a 
growing  trend  among  non-vio- 
lent and  other  groups  to  arm 
and  defend  themselves  and  at 
least  protect  their  basic  rights. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  prob- 
lems Dr.  Clark  raised  are  rele- 
vant both  to  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  the  American 
scene  at  large.  On  both  levels 
there  is  a  vicious  cycle  and  a 
total  containment  that  can  only 
be  broken  by  a  violent  out- 
break, which  in  turn  is  unreal- 
istic under  the  circumstances. 
Yet  the  social  problem.s  are  im- 
mediate, for  they  involve  hu- 
man lives.  This  is  the  conflict; 
the  immediacy  of  the  need  for 
change  and  the  fact  that  an 
overall  transformation  takes 
time  to  accomplish.  The  meth- 
ods and  tactics  must  create 
within  the  individual  a  "sense 
of  self"  and  commitment  which 
can  be  maintained  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  One  ap- 
proach is  a  dual  functioning 
from  both  an  ideological  and 
realistic  perspective.  But  as 
usual,  the  questions  are  many 
and  the  answers  are  vague  and 
few.  For  those  interested.  I 
would  recommend  one  excel- 
lent analysis  of  a  race  riot  and 
the  factors  involved.  The  book 
is  Episode  in  the  Transvaal,  by 
Harry  Bloom. 

I  was  rather  disappointed  by 
the  speech.  I  had  gone  there 
expecting  an  incisive  and  sharp 
analysis  of  current  trends  from 
a  man  of  Clark's  stature  and 
reputation.  Instead,  I  heard  a 
talk  that  was  boring  and  banal. 
Dr.  Clark  has  done  some  very 
important  work  on  the  social 
psychology  of  the  Negro  in 
America.  But  ever  since  he  lost 
the  fight  with  Powell  over  con- 
trol of  the  poverty  funds  in 
Harlem,  his  work  has  assumed 
a  downward  trend.  This  was 
apparent  in  his  latest  book, 
Dark  Ghetto,  much  of  which 
was  superficial  and  cliched,  and 
certainly  apparent  in  last 
week's  lecture.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, because  today  there  is  a 
great  need  for  clear  intellectual 
formulations  in  this  area. 


Professional  Pharmacy  Inc. 

831  MAIN  ST.  {at  Fiske  St.)    TW  9-2300 

Opposite  Waltham  Sapor  Markot 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of 
Drugs,  Cosmetics,  Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards 

Revlon   •   Fabrege   •  Lanyin  and  Others 
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jnply  humble  ana  louilly  unaf- 
ftH'led  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
going  blind.  Mr.  Stevens'  was 
a  captivating  portrayal  of  a 
man  whose  life  has  been  a 
continual  setback.  Each  has 
turned  to  the  other  in  a  final 
starch  for  justification  of  their 
lives.  To  them,  the  only  escape 
from  the  loneliness  which  has 
plagued  them  for  so  many  years 
is  death. 

The  direction  by  Bradley 
Solomon  was  smooth  and  never 
dominated  the  actors.  His  set- 
tmg,  a  series  of  dull  grey  plat- 
forms representing  a  rock,  lent 
itself  well  to  the  play  in  not 
being  obtrusive.  This  contrast- 
ed sharply  with  the  chaotic 
and  very  "busy  setting  for  the 
first  play. 

Critique 

(CoiifiTmcd  /ro»»i  Front  Page) 

both  the  student  government 
and  the  school  administration. 
As  reported  last  week,  Yale 
University  recently  planned 
such  a  faculty  evaluation.  The 
State  legislature  of  Oregon 
asked  students  at  all  divisions 
of  the  state  university  to  pre- 
pare an  evaluation.  Critiques 
are  also  published  by  Harvard, 
Reed.  Antioch,  North  Carolina, 
and  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, among  other  schools. 

Could 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

the  children  alone,  they  would 
all  be  friends."  They  know  it 
is  their  right  to  dream — that 
they  don't  have  to  quietly  bury 
those  dreams  under  layers  of 
indifference  because  of  certain 
denial. 

This  is  just  the  beginning. 
Any  solution  will  demand 
change  on  a  national  level  But 
we  must  begin  asking  ourselves 
today,  what  can  1  do  to  con- 
tribute to  the  nationwide  strug- 
gle for  a  new  kind  of  life  in  a 
new  kind  of  world? 

Henry  Aiken 

(Continued  from  Page;  4) 

of  his  thought. 

What  finally  remained  was  a 
more  clear-headed  antiration- 
alism.  The  highest  end  in  life, 
for  Buber.  had  become,  nol 
knowledge,  but  personal  rela- 
tionships. Such  relationships 
could  not  be  understood  ip  ob- 
jective terms  only.  Indeed,  any 
attempt  at  objectively  under- 
standing these  relatioMships 
would  lead  to  a  certain  obfus- 
cation  of  them.  But  neither 
could  this  end  be  seen  ac- 
curately as  some  ieeling. 

There  is  little  in  Professor 
Aiken's  lecture  to  criticize,  lie 
did  what  he  set  out  to  do, 
namely  he  pointed  to  the  anti- 
rationalism  and  irratiojialism 
in  Martin  Buber's  thought.  That 
he  never  got  to  be  ^^P|^^'/!^ 
about  anything  was  not  nis 
fault.  Given  only  an  hour,  he 
gave  an  interesting  talk  in 
Which  the  terms  used  were.  lor 
the  most  part,  well  defmed. 
Tliat  is  really  all  anyone  could 
have  asked  of  him. 


"I  know 
all  about 
General  Electric. 

They  make 
toasters  and  irons 
and  things  like 
that/' 


■^n* 


Treason 

It  has  been  our  understand- 
ing that  the  Student  Activities 
Fee,  collected  from  Brandeis 
University  students,  is  used  to 
support  political  organizations 
of  all  persuasions.  This  money 
supports  organizations  that  in 
some  cases  may  be  considered 
radical,  but  since  both  left  and 
right  are  equally  supported 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically 
wrong  with  this  policy.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  policy  the 
Second  of  May  Committee  is 
given  financial  support  by  the 
student  union. 

The  National  Second  of  May 
movement,  of  which  this  com- 
mittee is  an  integral  part,  has, 
according  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  Monday,  October  18, 
1965,  close  relations  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (the 
political  arm  of  the  Viet  Cong), 
and  has,  according  to  the  same 
article,  sent  medical  aid  to  the 
Viet   Cong.    If  people   wish   to 


oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
they  have  every  right  to  pick- 
et, protest,  demonstrate,  and 
otherwise  let  their  dissatisfac- 
tion be  known.  This  was  done 
recently  and  we  have  no  argu- 
ment with  such  action.  But  as 
long  as  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
United  States  are  fighting,  they 
are  military  enemies;  indeed 
one  definition  of  enemy  is  mili- 
tary foe.  This  is  obviously  the 
meaning  which  was  referred 
to  in  Article  III,  Section  3  oi 
the  Constitution,  which  states 
that:  "Treason  against  the 
United  States,  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  War  against 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
Enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort."  We  do  not  feel  that 
Student  Activities  Fee  monies 
should  be  used  for  such  a  pur- 


pose. 


Joel  D.   Schwartz, 
Nicholas   Racke«tas, 
David  Sherman, 
Jack   Leventhal, 
Wolfgang   Rueckner, 
David  Cavanagh, 
Richard  Curran 


"RightJhinffs 
like  the  worlas 
most  powerful  jet 
engines^  the  world^s 
largest  turbine- 
generator,  the 
world's  first 
Man-Made  diamonds. 
Things  like  nuclear 
power  plants, 
suitcase-size 
computers  and 
a  whole  new  family 
of  plastics/' 


I 


"Yeah,  yeah.  Things  like  that." 


Only  about  one  quarter  of  G.E. 
sales  arc  in  consumer  goods.  All 
the  rest  are  in  industrial,  aerospace 
and  defense  products. 

A  variety  of  products   (over 
200,000  in  all) .  A  variety  of  activi- 


ties (everything  from  research  and 
development  lo  advertising  and 
sales).  A  variety  of  challenges  for 
young  men  who  want  lo  be  recog- 
nized for  their  talents  and  rewarded 
for  their  work. 


7^t)gr€SS  Is  OurMoit  Imporf^nf  Protft/cf 


Important  responsibilities  corne 
to  you  early  at  General  Electric. 
Talk  lo  the  man  from  G.E.  about 
coming  to  work  for  us. 

This  is  where  the  young  men  are 
important  men. 
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Face  MIT  Wed. 

Booters  Shut  Out  Tufts,  4-0; 
Zero  In  On  Assumption,  2-0 

Coach  John  Hughes  may  have  his  first  winner  in  three  years. 

The  Brandeis  soccer  team  made  it  two  in  a  row  with  shutouts  over  Tufts  and 
Assumption  last  week.  If  the  booters  can  top  MIT  tomorrow  afternoon  at  Gordon  Field, 
they  are  well  on  their  way  to  a  winning  season. 

MIT   brings   into    tomorrow's    ■ 

contest  its  senior  captain  and  Tufts  and  Assumption.  He  now  been  headed  by  sophomore 
All-America  halfback  Savit  has  four  goals  and  one  assist  in  Jack  Rovner  and  freshman 
Bhotowihok.    Game   time   is   3  eight  games.  Howie  Beckman. 

P  "^  Mills  tallied  on  penalty  kick       Other  newcomers  giving  the 

The  Judges  have  played  in-  against  Tufts  to  raise  his  total  Judges  a  big  lift  are  Pete  Ste- 
spired  soccer  and  should  give  to  four  goals  and  two  assists,  vens,  right  wing,  and  insides 
the  Techmen  a  real  battle.  Hughes   cited    Mills   as    one   of   Diego  Silva  and  Alfie  Njie. 

Goalie  Steve  Jacobs  has  been   the    main    reasons    for    the  Team  Effart 

Judges'  success.  He  called  Mills       hughes  has  been  particular- 

the  best  college  dribbler  I've  ,y  i,,,p,essed  with  the  team  ef- 

ever  seen.  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^    .,j^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

Pete     Barnett,     junior     from   team  effort,"  he  said.    "I  can't 
Roslyn  Heights,  N.  Y.,  has  also   remember  when  Brandeis  ever 
been    an    asset    to    the   offense,   had  three  shutouts  in  one  sea- 
He  has  three  goals  to  his  credit   son." 
_.__.^    inc'luding   the   first   one   Satur-       After  the  Tech  tussle,  Bran- 
:^~5    day  against  Assumption.  ^qi^  goes   on  the   road   against 

Defensive  standouts  this  sea-  Harrington  Saturday  and  re- 
son  are  Capt.  Dave  Fleischaker,  turns  home  Thursday.  Nov.  4 
soph  Biola  Sobowale,  frosh  Jim  in  the  season  finale  against 
Kraus  and  Bruce  Clarkin,  all  Lowell  Tech.  The  game  will  be 
Iialf-backs.  televised     on     Channel     2     the 

A    solid    fullback    unit    has   same  evening  at  9  o'clock. 


On  Hie  Judges'  Bench 


Fleefin'  Fame 


Pete  Weiner 


K.  C.  Jones,  eight-year  Celtic  veteran,  in  his  first  visit 
to  the  Brandeis  campus  this  fall  ran  into  a  slightly  em- 
barassing  episode  last  week.  Jones  drove  into  the  gym 
parking  lot,  intending  to  watch  this  year's  hoopsters 
practice. 

Perhaps  the  security  guard 
stationed  at  the  gym  lot  wanted 
to  spare  K.C.  for  at  least  an- 
other day.  The  officer  refused 
to  let  Jones  enter  the  gym  area 
unless  he  could  show  some 
identification.  Finally  the  man 
in  blue  gave  Jones  the  okay, 
reportedly  after  extorting  from 
the  Celtic's  star  guard  a  prom- 
ise to  get  a  G  Parking  sticker. 

Ironically,  Jones'  wifo  drives 
on  campus  daily  to  deposit 
their  child  in  the  Brandeis  nur- 
sery school. 


The  fencing  team  will  face 
Harvard,  Holy  Cross,  MIT. 
Trinity,  Army,  Yeahiva,  Brook- 
lyn and  Norwich  in  a  13-meet 
slate.  Brandeis  will  also  host 
the  New  Engla.nds  on  March  5. 


Brandei.s  Capt.  Dave  Fleisch- 
aker heads  one  a.s  Howie  Beck- 
man  (15)  looks  on. 

outstanding  for  Brandeis  this 
season.  The  six-foot  soph  shut 
out  Hartford,  1-0,  and  did  the 
trick  against  Tufts,  4-0,  and 
A.ssumption,  2-0,  last  week.  Ja- 
cobs also  held  highly-touted 
Boston  University  to  a  double 
overtime  1-1  tie. 

Deadly  Tandem 

Sparking  the  Brandeis  of- 
fense have  been  juniors  Cad- 
niari  Mills,  inside  left  from 
Ghana,  and  Asim  Erdilek,  cen- 
ter-forward from  Turkey.  The 
tandem  have  accounted  for 
eight  of  the  Judges'    15  goals. 

Erdilek  paced  tlie  team  last 
week  as  he  scored  goals  against 


Intramural  Flag  Football 
Reaches  Halfway  Mark 

By  MARTY  FENSTER 

On  October  21,  the  first  half  of  the  intramural  flag 
football  season  ended  with  several  teams  in  each  league 
battling  for  the  lead.  The  standings  in  each  league  at  the 
end  of   the   first   half   were   as    


follows: 

A   LEAGUE 

Biochems 

Grand  Prix 

Avengers 

Fighting  Irish 

Hooks 

Pepsi   Knickels 

Trojans 

Boo  Bumblers 

B    LEAGUE 

Jumping  Chodes 
Sixty-niners 
Piranhaes 
Shapiro  B 
Minyonaires 
The  Entire  Polish 

Army 
Morris  &  Esther's 
Grapes   of   Wrath 
Reitman  Pumpkins 


After   the    regular    season    is 

Won  Lost  Tied  over  the  playoffs  will  begin  on 

3       0       1  November    8    in    both    leagues 

1  when    the    first    and    fourth, 

0  and    second    and    third    teams 

0  will    meet.    The    finals   will    be 

0  held  on  November  10. 

0  On  November  13  a  group  of 
0  All  Stars  selected  from  the  in- 
0  tramural  team  ranks  will  play 
the  Westchester  County  All- 
0   Stars. 

0        Heading  the  intramural  pro- 
0   grams   this   year   is   E     A.    Flu- 

0  mere   with   "Curly"    Rogers   as 

1  his  superivsor. 
Rosters   for   the   winter   bas- 

0  kctball    season     may     be     sub- 

0  mitted  to  the  athletic  office  as 

0  of  November  1.   Please  specify 

0  the  league  desired. 
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The  basketball  season  is 
a  mere  five  weeks  away.  The 
official  schedule  has  been  re- 
leased and  the  Judges  are  sure 
not  to  repeat  last  year's  ig- 
nominy of  21  straigflit  defeats. 
The  20  game  schedule  Includes 
two  trips  to  New  York  City  to 
face  Hunter,  CW  Post  and  Pace. 

Other  opponents  include  usual- 
ly tough  Assumption,  North- 
eastern, Colby  and  Springfield. 
Newcomers  this  year  are  Pace, 
Brown,  Bowdoin  and  Hunter. 
The  Judges  will  end  the  sea- 
son with  four  home  games  in 
contrast  to  last  year's  four  sea- 
son-ending road  contests. 

The  schedule:  Dec.  3  Brown; 
Dec.  7  at  MIT;  Dec.  9  at  Bates; 
Dec.  11  Trinity;  Dec.  14  Spring- 
field; Dec.  17  at  Hunter;  Jan. 
6  Amherst;  Jan.  8  at  WPI;  Jan. 
11  at  AIC;  Jan.  13  Clark;  Jan. 
15  at  Bowdoin;  Feb.  4  Ver- 
mont; Feb.  8  Tufts;  Feb.  11  at 
C.W.  Post;  Feb.  12  at  Pace; 
Feb.  16  at  Assumption;  Feb.  19 
Colby;  Feb  22  Sjffolk;  Feb.  26 
Norwich;  Mar.  3  Northeastern. 

As  for  the  squad  itself — only 
time   will    tell. 


In  fall  sports,  the  Cross- 
country team  suffered  its  clos- 
est setback  of  the  season  losing 
to  Boston  University  26-31,  last 
Tuesday.  Pete  Branigan,  the 
long-haired  soph,  placed  third 
for  the  Braxideis  harriers  be- 
hind George  Starkis  and  Peter 
Stipo  of  RU    Tho  \^■^^'•  ^e 

out  the  season  against  Barring- 
ton  Oct.  30. 

The  tennis  team  played  to  a 
4-4  tie  with  URI  in  a  match 
halted  by  darkness  last  Tliurs- 
day.  The  Brandeis  tandem  of 
Lack  and  Grylack  were  lead- 
mg  3-2  in  the  third  set  of  a  one- 
one  match  when  darkness  de- 
scended. 

The  golfers  topped  Clark  6-1 
in  their  only  fall  victory  thus 
far.  Barry  Zimmerman  shot  a 
two  over  par  72  to  lead  the 
Judges  against  the  hapless 
Clarkies. 


Is  This  College??  Regarding 
the  story  in  Oct.  11  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated  about  Coach 
Paul  Bear  Bryant's  "palace 
away  from  home  for  proven 
football  players  (which)  cost 
$1  million"  at  the  University 
of  Alabama,  I  have  just  one 
comment.  Perhaps  that  $1  mil- 
lion could  have  gone  for  the 
education  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Alabama  instead  of 
deifying  an  institution  that  re- 
quires brawn,  not  brain.  Foot- 
ball is  an  integral  part  of  col- 
lege life  in  most  of  our  nation's 
universities.  I'm  all  for  it.  But 
there  is  a  limit. 
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Socrates  Fed  Hemlock; 
Dr.  Bennett  Dismissed 

At  a  meetinfi:  held  about  10  days  a^ro,  the  tenured 
members  of  the  Brandeis  Philosophy  Department  decided 
not  to  renew  the  contract  of  Assistant  Professor  Daniel 
Bennett  (Dr.  Bennett  has  been  at  Brandeis  for  three 
years). 

In  discussing:  this  decision  with  The  Justice,  Dr.  Fred 

Sommers,    Associate    Professor 
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and  Chairman  of  the  Philoso- 
phy Department  said,  "No  per- 
sonal considerations  entered 
into  this  decision.  This  was  a 
professional  decision  made  on 
the  total  record,  and  one  which 


The  Justice 
Notes ...     I 

The  student  body  is  invited 
to  a  convocation  honoring  the 
oi»ening;  of  the  Gerstenzang^ 
Quadrangle  at  Spingold  The- 
ater Arts  Center  on  Thursday, 
November  4  at  4:30  p.m.  Pres- 
ident Sachar  will  address  the 
convocation. 


Saul  D.  A  1  i  n  s  k  y,  an  out- 
spoken criminologist  and  soci- 
ologist who  has  gained  national 
recognition  as  a  community 
organizer,  will  deliver  the  third 
Helmsley  Lecture  on  violence 
at  Brandeis  University  on  Tues- 
day, Nov.  Z  at  8:15  p.m.  in 
Schwartz  Hall. 

Mr.  Alinsky,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation,  Chicago,  will  dis- 
cuss the  question,  "Are  Com- 
munity Controls  for  Violence 
Possible?" 

The  Helmsley  lectures  are 
surveying  the  entire  problem 
of  violence,  while  also  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  civil 
rights  struggle.  The  series  is 
entitled  "Violence:  An  Emerg 
ing  Phenomenon  In  Our  Soci 
ety." 


As  the  alternate  -  meal  plan 
completed  its  third  week,  Mr. 
Norman  Grimm,  Director  of 
Dining  Services,  called  the  pro- 
gram "largely  successful."  He 
also  stated  that  "w«  went  along 
with  the  student's  request  for 
the  plan;  if  they  are  satisfied, 
we  are.  We  had  expected  15- 
20%  of  the  students  on  meal 
contracts  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  alternate  meal  but  we 
have  found  the  percentage  to 
be  considerably  less." 


Brandeis  University  will  es- 
tablish an  endowed  professorial 
chair  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, one  of  the  university's 
most  distinguished  friends. 

The  chair  in  international 
politics  will  be  created  through 
a  $250,000  public  subscription 
campaign,  together  with  $150,- 
000  in  funds  to  be  provided  un- 
der the  university's  second 
Ford  Foundation  matching 
grant  which  Brandeis  is  using 
primarily  to  encourage  endow- 
ments for  faculty  chairs  as  well 
as  fellowships  and  schoiar.ships. 

A  national  committee  is  cur- 
rently being  organized  to 
spearhead  the  campaign  under 
the  stimulus  of  Brandeis  Trus- 
tee William  Benton,  a  former 
y.  S.  Senator  and  a  long-time 
friend  of  the  Stoven.son  family. 

Plans  for  additional  on- 
campus  parking  facilities  are 
now  being  formulated,  accord- 
ing to  Director  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration David  Rolbein. 
Grading  of  land  near  the  Sci- 
ence Quadrangle  and  behind 
Spingold  Theater  will  provide 
space  for  about  300  cars  in  the 
near  future.  A  garage  under 
the  proposed  Student  Union 
could  provide  over  100  addi- 
tional parking  spaces.  How- 
ever, at  a  meeting  with  fresh- 
men last  Thur.sday,  Dean  Mor- 
rissey  stated  that  In  the  near 
future  on-campus  parkine;  space 
will  become  an  "outdated  lux- 
ury." 


Whaf  s  Co 


On  Here? 


Editors'  note:  The  peculiar  layout  of  this  page  results  from 
the  last-minute  withdrawal  of  an  open  letter  to  The  Justice  by 
A.ssistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  Gerasimos  X.  Santas.  This 
letter  concerned  the  dismissal  of  Assistant  Profeissor  Daniel  Ben- 
net.  It  maintained  that  the  reasons  for  this  action  were  largely 
irrelevant  and  inadequate.  The  retraction  came  after  extreme 
departmental  pressure  was  exerted  on  the  author. 

The  fallowing  is  a  statement  by  Dr.  Rennett  rel;»ting  to  the 
Withdrawal  of  Dr.  Santas'  letter  and  to  his  own  dismissal. 


Statement  By  Bennett 

I  have  not  seen  Santas*  letter,  which  was  to  have  ap- 
peared here.  I  have  been  told  what  its  main  points  were. 
It  strongly  dissented  from  the  decision  by  the  tenured 
philosophers  not  to  reappoint  me  for  another  three  years- 
And  it  strongly  objected  to  the  apparent  grounds  on  which 
the  decision  was  made. 

Santas  is  not  a  tenured  philosopher.  He  was  not  pres- 
ent when  the  decision  was  made.  He  was  not  told  what  the 
basis  for  the  decision  was  when  he  asked  to  be  told.  In  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence,  he  inferred  the  basis  for  the  de^. 
cision  to  be  opinions  he  had,  over  the  course  of  time,  been 
given  unofficially  by  some  members  of  the  philosophy  de- 
partment. These  opinions  concerned  my  eccentricities  and 
vanities  in  dress,  manner,  and  professional  style.  Some 
philosophers  objected  to  my  boots.  Some  to  the  fact  that 
my  reading  lists  are  not  always  "standard";  for  example, 
that  I  have  given  the  Marquis  de  Sade  as  suggested  read- 
ing. Some  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  give  low  grades. 

Although  these  objections,  and  others,  have  come  to 
me  indirectly,  they  have  never  been  made  to  me  in  a  pro- 
fessional context.  I  have,  however,  been  told  to  "keep  my 
nose  clean."  (Was  this  a  metaphor?) 

I  do  not  know  what  the  basis  for  the  decision  was.  I 
believe  it  was  not  based  on  an  assessment  of  all  my  pro- 
fessional works. 

Three  tenured  philosophers  are  new  this  semester,  and 
have  had  little  chance  to  form  their  own  opinion  t. 

The  chairman  did  not  know  about  a  work  I  completed 
for  publication  before  the  decision  was  made,  until  after 
it  was  made.  Had  I  had  the  least  inkling  that  a  decision 
was  to  be  made  so  unusually  early  in  the  year,  and  before 
the  new  members  could  form  an  opinion,  I  would  have 
brought  this  work  to  his  attention.  In  any  case,  no  attempt 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  department  to  find  out  if  I 
had  been  writing  anything  which  would  be  relevant  in 
making  the  decision. 

Santas  was  caused  to  l>elieve  that  his  letter's  appear- 
ing in  the  pages  of  the  Justice  would  be  "improper,"  lie- 
cause  it  is  "improper"  to  air  grievances  by  faculty  mem- 
bers against  faculty  members  outside  the  faculty.  This 
kind  of  con>orate  loyalty  despite  injustice,  or  apparent 
injustice,  I  do  not  share,  especially  when  it  is  apparent 
that  the  abuse  and  others  of  its  kind  will  not  be  corrected 
within  the  body  of  the  faculty  itself,  and  that  the  abuse 
and  others  of  its  kind  affects  more  than  just  the  faculty. 

Dan  Bennett 


took  as  one  essential  consider- 
ation, his  teaching  competence. 
For  understandable  reasons  it 
is  not  our  policy  to  divulge  all 
considerations  entering  into 
such  decisions.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  discussion  by  others 
of  the  objective  merits  of  this 
decision  can  not,  in  the  nature 
of  this  case,  take  place  in  the 
light  of  all  the  relevant  fac- 
tors." 

In  the  decision  to  renew  an 
initial  three-year  contract  par- 
ticular importance  is  given  to 
past,  and  possible  future  pul>- 
lications.  The  policy  of  the  Phi- 
losophy Department  is  that  a 
second  three  year  contract  is 
awarded  with  the  presumption 
that  the  professor  will  receive 
tenure  at  its  termination.  A 
candidate's  publications  record 
is  an  essential  consideration  in 
the  awarding  of  tenure,  and 
therefore  also  in  the  decision  to 
award  the  second  three  year 
contract. 

Dr.  Bennett  is  37  years  old 
and  has  publishtKi  a  paper, 
"Action,  Reason  and  Purpose" 
in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy. 
Vol.  LXIl  No.  4.  Fob.  18.  laSs! 
a  review  of  Causation  in  t  h  e 
Law  by  Hart  and  Honore  in  the 
Stanford  Law  Review,  Vol. 
XIII  No.  3,  May,  1961.  Soon  to 
be  published  is  a  review,  soli- 
cited by  tiie  Journal  of  Philos- 
ophy, of  Rationality  by  Jona- 
then  Bennett  (no  relation). 

Dr.  Bennett  was  not  given  a 
one-year  terminating  contract 
— a  contract  which  would  ex- 
tend   to  June   of  next   year   

which  is  usually  offered  in 
cases  of  this  kind. 

According  to  Sommers.  the 
meeting  was  held  this  early  in 
the  year  so  that,  in  case  of  a 
negative  decision.  Dr.  Bennett 
would  have  the  maximum  po.«i- 
sible  time  to  secure  another  ap- 
pointment. The  professional 
philosophic  associations  meet 
during  Christmas,  and  at  these 
meetings  informal  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  respect  to 
placmg  available  teachers 


Sachar  Rates 

Harvard  U. 

'Second  Best' 

President  Sachar  jokingly 
noted,  at  a  freshman  reception 
at  Feldberg  Lounge,  October 
28,  that  Harvard  is  only  the 
.second  best  university  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Sachar  also  indicated 
that  Brandeis,  as  a  child  born 
in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century,  is  a  unique  in.stitu- 
tion.  He  said  that  one  rea.son 
for   I  lie  con*  iri'     n  >     oruJ  n         (» 

bulldozer  on  the  campus  is  that 

Br.inrloiM  •  r- 

old  university,  must  catch  up 
with  universities  who  have  had 
one  or  two  hundred  years  to 
build    and    grow. 

Although  most  of  the  initial 
building  has  been  completed, 
he  said  several  other  buildings 
are  planned  They  include  the 
Student  Union  and  Athletic 
Centers,  the  Florence  Heller 
School,  the  autonomous  Jew- 
i.sh  Hi.storical  Society  and  pos- 
sible new  dormitories! 

Standing:   Room    Only 

Kermit  Morrissey.  Dean  of 
Students,  suggested  that  plan.<i 
for  future  dormitory  expansion 
are  still  very  tentative,  depend- 
ing on  how  many  students  the 
university  choo.ses  to  accept  in 
future  years  Dr.  Sachar  stated 
that,  at  present,  the  University 
planned  to  gradually  increase 
the  size  of  incoming  freshmen 
classes  by  "a  relative  trickle 
of  about  50  to  75  students  per 
year."  although  he  later  p=?- 
lured  the  goal  of  2000  students 
by  1970,  .set  by  the  Trustees,  as 
being  an  "upper  limit  to  Uni- 
versity expansion."  In  response 
to  3  question.  Dr.  Sachar  said 

(Continued   on   Page  7) 
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Poul  Solmon 


*'A  serious  demeanor  is  pleasing  to  the  gods,  but  it  turns  some  guys  off"  —  Seneca 
I  hope  tyiat  speaks  for  itself.  Jf  elaboration  is  required,  may  I  point  out  that  this 
column  is,  above  all,  a  joke.  Even  the  prizes  the  Justice  gives  out  are  jokes  (who  the 
hell  wants  a  Fred  Waring  record?).  But  in  the  face  of  all  the  vitriol  that  has  been 
pouring  into  my  mailbox,  I  feel  compelled  to  sober  up  the  column  a  bit.  So  I  won't  give 
points  for  humor,  or  corrections,  or  confessions,  or  exactit-udes.  And  that  will  have  a 
retroactive  effect  on  the  standings-  **Is  everybody  happy?'* 
Last   week   brought   a   passel — 


Bennett 


For  the  second  time  in  two  years,  a  talented  junior 
member  of  the  Brandeis  Philosophy  Dej)artment  has  been 
dismissed  from  the  faculty.  Th;s  will  be  Professor  Dan 
Bennett's  last  year  at  Brandeis,  for,  about  ten  days  ago, 
the  tenured  members  of  hi.s  department  voted  not  to  re- 
new his  contract  here. 

The  decision  was  made  quickly  and  quietly  —  so 
quietly,  in  fact,  that,  with  utter  discourtesy,  Di.  Bennett 
was  not  even  told  that  his  contract  was  up  for  renewal;  so 
far  as  can  be  determine^!,  he  was  only  informed  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  secret  conclave  after  the  fact.  Again,  it 
seems  that  this  decision  was  reacheil  with  most  wicked 
speed  in  yet  another  sense:  the  three  new  members  of  the 

Philosophy  Department  cannot  have  had  sufficient  time  to 
make  their  appraisal  of  Dr.  Bennett.  The  reasons  for  this 
twofold  haste  remain  unknown. 

Because  of  the  secrecy  which  invariably,  under  the 
present  system,  surrounds  decisions  pertaining  to  the 
hiring  and  firing  of  faculty  members,  it  is  practically  im- 
p4)ssible  to  determine  what  criteria  formed  the  basis  of 
this  decision.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Sommers  states.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett's teaching  and  publication  record  were  the  primary 
factors  of  consideration.  (We  note  in  passing,  however, 
that  ''publish  or  perish"  is  a  bit  of  a  misnomer;  there  are 
faculty  members  who  have  neither  published  nor  perished. 
Apparently,  the  "publication  issue"  is  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  tenured  members.  Again,  as  far  as  Dr.  Bennett's 
teaching  record  is  concerned,  it  seems  that  no  vtudent  of 
his  was  consulte<l  about  his  ability).  Perhaps,  as  others 
have  suggested,  the  criteria  were  in  fact  irrelevant,  in- 
adequate, or  insane.  The  truth  cannot  Ije  known.  This 
much  is  indisputable,  however:  neither  the  judgement  of 
the  students  concerned  was  considered,  nor  their  interest 
uphel<l. 

For  this  much  is  certain:  Dan  Bennett  is  not  the 
biggest  victim  of  this  dictate.  His  professional  standing 
will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  permanently  impaired,  for 
his  talents  are  considerable.  He,  least  of  all,  is  in  need  of 
personal  vindication  as  a  result  of  this  slap  in  the  face  by 
his  erstwhile  colleagues.  The  intensity  of  his  concern  with 
the  world  beyond,  as  well  as  the  world  within  the  academic 
ivory  towers  insures  that. 

No.  As  usual,  the  real  losers  are  the  students  at 
Brandeis  University.  Dr.  Bennett's  primary  concern  at 
Brandeis  is,  above  all,  its  students.  He  is  uniquely  ac- 
cessible, at  any  time  of  the  day,  any  day  of  the  week,  to 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  wanted  his  advice,  his  time, 
his  energy,  his  company.  His  is  a  unique  talent  for  render- 
ing concrete,  in  the  classroom,  the  philosophically  abstruse. 
He  has  been  the  primary  faculty  initiator,  during  the  past 
three  years,  of  action  on  what  the  President  of  this  uni- 
versity has  described  as  the  most  important  contemporary 
American  problem,  civil  rights. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Brandeis  student  body  is  about  to 
)ofie  a  fine  teacher,  a  gooil  friend,  a  vibrant  human  being, 
through  a  process  of  whose  workings  they  and  he  were 
purposefully  kept  ignorant. 

In  a  sense,  then,  the  issue  transcends  the  per.sonal, 
because,  once  again  at  Brandeis,  the  personal  element  has 
been  sacrificed  by  and  to  the  institutional.  All  of  the 
literally  hundre<ls  of  students  who  know  Dan  Bennett  have 
been  victims  of  the  present  system  of  secrecy,  beciiuse 
registered  as  part  of  the  process  of  decision-making.  That 
is,  .so  long  as  the  present  system  exists,  the  Brandeis  stu- 
dent body  is  sometimes  actually,  and  always  potentially,  in 
educational  pawn. 

There  exists  a  vanguard  of  universities  which 
remedies  this  glaring  defect  in  the  faculty  appointment 
system  by  giving  their  student  bodies  a  voice  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process.  These  schools  include  Yale,  Oregon, 
and  C.C.N.Y.  Obviously,  and,  as  the  case  of  Dan  Bennett 
demonstrates,  most  regrettably,  Brandeis  is  not  part  of 
this  vanguard. 


of  strong  entries.  Dave  Wucher 
outclassed  the  competition, 
however,  with  13  points.  Larry 
Joseph,  '69,  placed  second  with 
11.  Mike  Leiderman  and  Bob 
Cohen  got  10'/^  apiece.  Fred 
Cohen  had  10,  while  Norm 
Winer  finished  at  9-'/4  and  Sue 
Donim,  68,  followed  with  9  74. 
The  rest  were  below  9. 

For  those  interested  in  the 
Columbia  contest,  I  refer  you 
to  page  84  of  this  week's  N.Y. 
Times  Magazine.  Before  I  get 
to  last  week's  answers,  though, 
one  thing  ought  to  be  cleared 
up.  I  reproduce  below  a  re- 
cently received  letter. 

Your  recent  inquiry  has  been 
referred  to  the  Division  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

You  are  advised  that  the 
not  have  any  part  of  the  anat- 
omy of  John  Dillinger,  and  we 
never  have  had  any  on  exhibit 
or  in  tfie  medical  collections  of 
the  Institution. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Sami  Hainarneh 
Ciirutor  in  Charge 
Division  of  Medical 

Sciences 
SmitJisonian 
Institution 
Answers 

1.  Peter  Potter  hosted  "Peter 
Potter's  Jukebox  Jury." 

2.  "Name  That  Tune"  con- 
testants sat  on  chairs  in 
front   of   parallel   runways 


3. 


(padded)  leading  to  cords 
which  rang  a  bell.  The 
first  bell-ringer  was  given 
a  shot  at  the  tune.  All 
contestants  wore  sneakers, 
and  men  were  placed  fur- 
ther away  than  women. 
Warren  Hull  emceed 
"Strike  It  Rich."  I  figure 
Joe  Louis,  such  a  noble 
figure  in  this  time,  was 
the  most  pathetic  contest- 
ant (tragic  fall  and  all 
that),  but  I  gave  credit 
for  anything. 
Tom  TuUy  and  Warner 
Anderson  starred  in  "San 
Francisco  Beat,"  original- 
ly called  "The  Lineup." 
Leiderman  claims  that  the 
producer  was  Jaimon  Dell 
Valle. 

My  Friend  Irma  and  That's 
My  Boy  were  Martin- 
Lewis  films  which  took  to 
TV. 


6. 


Who    is   the   tall   dark 

stranger  there? 
Maverick  is  the  name. 

A)  Riding    the   trail    to    who- 
knows-where. 

Luck  is  his  companion, 
Gamblin'  is  his  game. 

Smooth  as  the  handle  on  a 
gun, 

B)  Maverick  is  the  name. 
Wild  as  a  wind  in  Oregon, 
Blowing  up  a  canyon. 


Easier  to  tame. 
Riverboats  ring  your  bell, 
Fare  thee  well  Annabel, 
Luck    is   the   lady    that  be 
loves  the  best, 

C)  Nachez  to  New  Orleans 
Livin'    on    jacks    and 

queens 
Maverick    is    a    legend    of 

the  West. 
(C)  repeats,  and  then: 
Maverick    is    a    legend    of 

the  West. 
Dandy  Jim  Buckley  was 
portrayed  by  Efrem  Zim- 
balist,  Jr.,  who  later  ap- 
peared on  "77  Sunset 
Strip'  and,  now,  "The 
FBI."  Richard  Long  played 
Gentleman  Jim  Darby.  He 
later  starred  in  Bourbon 
St.  Beat."  Wucher  adds 
that  "he  now  appears  as 
Jarrod  in  'The  Big  Val- 
ley.'" 
7.  Mai  Coloti  was  the  name 
of  the  ventrilociuist  in  an 
"Alfred  Hitchcock  Pre- 
sents" episode  entitled 
"The  Glass  Eye."  An  Eng- 
lish governess  of  sorts  fell 
in  love  with  this  dapper 
matinee  idol,  and  followed 
him  on  tour,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  the  real  Max 
Coloti  was  the  "dummy," 
an  ugly  midget,  while  the 

(Continued  on  Page  %) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Orgy  Donalrlli 

To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  several  inaccuracies 
in  last  week's  report  on  the  Stu- 
dent Council  meeting. 

The  entire  statement  concern- 
ing "a  complaint  of  sour  grapes' 
against  the  recently  formed 
Dionysian  Orgy  Club  .  .  . 
lodged  by  Robert  Hort,  67,  co- 
founder  of  the  yet-to-be-organ- 
ized HortAcultural  Society,  who 
claimed  that  the  Dionysian 
group  stole  one  of  his  club-to- 
be's  functions"  is  false  and  mis- 
leading. Bob  Hort  made  no 
mention  of  the  Dionysian  group. 
Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  of 
HAS  is  there  any  mention  of 
orgies  as  a  Society  function. 
While  the  two  organizations 
may  have  arisen  in  answer  to 
the  same  need  for  group  activi- 
ties of  a  casual  and  recreational 
nature,  they  are  in  no  other  re- 
spect similar.  The  two  groups 
are  neither  in  competition  nor 
in  conjunction  with  each  other. 

A  second  statement,  "We  will 
oppose  intellectualism,  empha- 
sizing interests  not  stressed 
here,"  is  also  misleading.  The 
direct  quotation  from  the  Con- 
stitution ol  the  HortAcultural 
Society,  made  by  Larry  White 
(not  Bob  Hort)  in  presenting 
the  plans  for  the  group's  organ- 
ization is  as  follows: 

"The  HortAcultural  Society, 
to  be  known  as  HAS,  is  founded 
by  students  who  have  become 
profoundly  disturbed  by  the 
over-emphasis  of  intellectual- 
ism to  be  found  at  Brandeis. 
Although  not  anti-intellectual, 
this  society  feels  that  too  much 
of  anything  is  detrimental.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  society  to 
expand  activities  at  Brandeis 
with  an  emphasis  on  areas 
which  have  been  neglected  up 
until  now." 

The  entire  tone  of  the  report 
is  misleading  and  presents  the 
founders  of  HAS  as  being  guilty 
of  anti-intellectualism  and  sour 
grapes.  This  impression  is  at 
odds  with  the  founding  spirit 
of  the  Society  which  believes 
that  the  intelligent  (and  intel- 
lectual) student  body  will  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  revi- 
talize Brandeis  social  life  which 
has  been  left  too  long  founder- 
ing on  individual  initiative. 

Anne  Reilly  '67 


The  Enemy  Within 

Dear  Sirs: 

In  last  week's  Justice  six 
Brandeis  students  attacked  the 
May  Second  Movement  for  al- 
leged sending  of  aid  to  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of 
South  Viet  Nam.  They  called 
for  Student  Council  to  refuse 
to  allocate  funds  to  an  organ- 
ization which  is  helping  the 
"enemies  of  the  United  States." 

Their  letter  lacks  any  foun- 
dation in  empirical  fact  and 
shows  a  lack  ol  understanding 
of  the  social  realities  of  our 
world. 

Empirically,  two  incontro- 
vertible facts  confront  them. 
1.)  Neither  the  Brandeis  M2M 
chapter  or  the  national  M2M 
has  ever  sent  aid  of  any  kind 
to  the  NLF.  2.  As  judicial 
precedent  has  interpreted  the 
constitution  no  group  is  legally 
the  enemy  of  the  U.  S.  unless 
we  are  in  a  declared  state  of 
war  against  them.  (The  gentle- 
men might  ponder  why  the 
U.  S.  has  not  bothered  to 
declare  war  against  a  people 
they  bomb,  torture  and  muti- 
late daily.) 

A  more  serious  and  complex 
question  goes  beyond  the  mere- 
ly technical  one  of  whether  we 
have  or  have  not  sent  supplies 
to  South  Viet  Nam.  The  real 
question  raised  by  the  letter 
deals  with  the  meaning  of  the 
word  enemy. 

We  w'>uld  ask  the  following. 
Are  the  enemies  of  those  who 
reap  the  mighty  profits  from 
our  warfare  -  dominated  econ- 
omy also  the  enemies  of  the 
unemployed  miner  in  West 
Virginia,  the  Blacks  of  Watts 
and  Harlem,  the  auto  worker 
in  Lansing.  Michigan,  the 
Perto  Rican  private  at  Da 
Nang  or  the  student  at  Bran- 
deis University?  Is  the  U.  S.  so 
classless  that  the  enemy  of  one 
American  is  necessarily  the 
enemy  of  another? 

To  us,  the  answers  are  em- 
phatically no.  The  Viet  Cong 
and  the  forces  of  progress  they 
represent  are  not  our  enemies. 
We  welcome  the  advances  of 
the  poor  peoples  of  this  world 
for  wo  know  that  their  devel- 
opment as  human  beings  is  a 
necessary  complement  to  our 
development.  We  realize  that 
our  freedom  can  never  be  ful- 
filled until  they  arc  free. 


But  Messrs.  Rockefeller  and 
DuPont  do  not  feel  this  way. 
They  see  the  NLF  as  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  their  absolute 
powers.  They  sense  in  the  rise 
of  the  oppressed  the  end  of 
their  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  let- 
ter writers  that  they  rethink 
their  concept  of  the  word 
enemy.  If  they  do,  perhaps 
they  will  seek  to  condemn 
President  Johnson  and  his 
Congress  as  the  real  enemies 
of  the  U.  S.  people.  Perhaps 
they  will  realize  that  it  is  the 
vast  U.  S.  aid  to  dictators  like 
Somoza  of  Nicaragua,  Salazar 
of  Portugal,  Franco  of  Spain 
and  Diem  of  South  Viet  Nam 
that  is  the  real  treason. 

The  May  Second  Movement 
supports  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  without  reservation 
and  we  demand,  along  with 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  that  the 
U.  S.  government  withdraw  all 
troops  from  Vietnam  immedi- 
ately. Richard  Rapfogel, 
Robert  Schwarts, 
for   Brandeis  M2M 


AJHS 

To  the  Editors: 

We  note  with  great  displeas- 
ure the  announcement  of  the 
University  that  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society  will 
soon  become  a  resident  part  of 
this  campus  .  Whereas  the  Uni- 
versity has  in  the  past  claimed 
a  i.on-sectarian,  and  now  a 
pan-sectarian  status,  it  has  al- 
ways followed  policies,  regard- 
ing as  diverse  fields  as  aca- 
demic conference  topics  and 
general  student  dietary  regula- 
tions, which  have  made  the 
school  neither  non-sectarian 
nor  pan-sectarian,  but  highly 
sectarian,  and  ethnically  ori- 
ented. This  latest  announce- 
ment, indicating  an  offer  ol 
free  land  to  the  Society,  shows 
clearly  this  commitment  of  the 
University  to  foster  a  develop- 
ment of  specific  religious  and 
ethnic  interests.  We  ask  that 
the  University,  if  it  continues 
its  present  inclination,  drop  its 
mask  of  pan-.sectarianism,  and 
represent  itself  truthfully  as  a 
Jewish  oriented  institution. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Randolph  W.  Becker 
Donna  M.  Schultz 
Kathryn  E.  Yoselsom 


S  B  R  Declares  Student 
Right  to  Remain  Silent 

Students  have  the  right  to  remain  silent  when  summoned  and  questioned  by  a  Dean 
of  the  University  about  disciplinary  matters.  The  SBR  decided  in  a  recent  apinioii, 
which  in  part  read: 

This  court  has  committed  itself  to  a  guarantee  of  student  rights  including  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  of  due  process.  In  the  case  befi>re  us,  the  defendent  was  summoned 
to  the  office  of  a  Dean  of  the  University  before  his  case  reached  the  docket  of  the  Stu- 
dent Board  of  Review.   At  this    


time,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"What  happened?"  the  defend- 
ant made  a  statement  concern- 
ing his  case.  The  defendant  was 
at  no  time  informed  of  his  rij^ht 
to  remain  silent. 

As  the  judicial  arm  of  stu- 
dent government,  the  Student 
Board  of  Review  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  hearing  and 
judging  cases  brought  by  the 
University  against  a  student. 
Implicit  in  this  acceptance  of 
judicial  function  is  the  Court's 
understanding  that  its  proceed- 
ings will  at  all  times,  even  at 
the  pre-trial  level,  guarantee 
students  the  safeguards  of  due 
process.  The  Student  Board  of 
Review  cannot  accept  cases  in 
which  the  office  of  a  Dean,  by 
its  actions,  has  denied  a  student 
fundamental  due  process  of 
law.  By  summoning  the  de- 
fendant and  not  informing  him 
•f  his  right  to  remain  silent,  the 
office  of  the  Dean  violated  the 
defendant's  procedural  rights. 
For  this  reason  the  Court  dis- 
misses the  case  on  the  grounds 
of  improner  procedure. 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students,  in  accord  with  this 
decision,  is  drafting  a  form 
which  will  inform  students 
summoned  to  the  office  to  dis- 
cuss disciplinary  ma  Hers  of 
their  right  to  remain  .silent. 
Justice  Delayed 

The 


EPC  Forms  Five 
Department  Groups 

The  Educational  Policies  Committee  haa  expande(i  ita 
activities  by  establishing  de{>artmental  committees  in  bioI» 
ogy,  history,  mathematics,  politics,  and  psychology.  These 
committees  represent  the  first  stage  of  what  hopefully  will 
be  a  comprehensive  program.  David  Fleishman  *66,  de- 
partmental coordinator  said  last  week  at  an  organizational 
meeting.    Each    committee    ia 


Part  of  Leo  Gerstensang  Science  Quadrangle,  scene  of  Sunday's  Science  Convocation 


Bloch  Denies  Restriction 
of  Orgy  Club  Activities 


composed  of  five  to  eight  con- 
centrators who  expressed  in- 
terest in  revaluating  their  de- 
partments. 

Range  of  Subject 

Fleishman  explained  that  the 
Committee  will  not  be  restrict- 
ed to  specific  areas,  but  expect* 
ed  such  aspects  as  the  nature 
and  range  of  course  offerings, 
the  advising  program,  and  con- 
centration requirements  to  be 
major  topics  of  interest.  **l  am 
very  pleased  with  the  interest 
shown  by  students  in  these  com* 
mittees  and  hope  that  the  facul- 
ty will  cooperate;"  Fleishman 
said,  '*the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram will  depend  largely  on 
faculty  acceptance  of  student 
participation  in  matters  of  edu- 
cational  policy." 

General  Committee 

Meanwhile,  the  General 
Committee  of  Ei^C  vas  meeting 
to  work  out  proposals  for  dis- 
cussion at  an  upcomin-g  session 
of  the  Student-Faculty  Sub- 
committee. Revision  of  the  aca- 
demic calendar,  the  advi:»or 
program,    freshman   orientation 


Student  Council  President  Frank  Bloch,  66,  denied  at  the  Oct.  25  Council  meeting  week  program,  and  the  couriie 

matter    of   the    student    that  Council  has  attempted  to  limit  the  activities  of  the  newly-formed  Dionysian  (3rjjry  critique  will  be  on  the  agenda 

chart;ed  with  violating  the  Stu-   Club.  Council,  he  said,  is  concerned  with  the  club's  plans  only  in  so  far  as  Council  funds  for  thai  meeting,  to  be  held  dur- 

dent    Council    resolution    ban-  concerned  *"^  ^'*^'  third  week  of  Novem- 

Sie'studlnl t'cuvlues  Fee' f?om           Councir.s"  Executive  Board  had  expreBsed  concern  that  the  Administrative  Con.-  it^  j;!;r;^arci,l;^;,?i"r:;"t?."c 
(Continued  on  page  6           mittee,  which  must  approve  all  Council-financed  organizations,  would  not  look  lavorably  tonight  at  9  p  m.  in  Mailman. 
on  the  Orgy  group.  


jJionysian    oociety 
Drops  Orgy  Plans 

By  LILLIAN  SOBER 

The  Dionysian  Orgy  Club  plans  to  change  its  name  to 
the  Dionysian  Society,  according  to  First  Archon  Alan 
Waldman  '67.  The  change  in  name  was  decided  upon  at  a 
meeting  between  Waldman  and  Dean  Zion  October  26. 
Waldman  said  that  they  ^'agreed  that  there  was  no  basis 
for  the  contentions  of  some  alarmist-  that  the  organization 
and    its    purposes    were    detri- 

Allocations  for 

May  2nd  Club 

Denounced 


mental  to  the  University." 

President  of  the  Student 
Union  Frank  Bloch  "66  said  that 
the  Student  Council  passed  the 
Dionysian  Orgy  Club's  consti- 
tution because  it  was  in  line 
with  Council  policy.  The  club 
has  not  yet  requested  or  re- 
ceived funds. 

Waldman  described  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Dionysian  Orgy 
Club  as  a  "re-creation  of  classic 
traditions  on  the  Brandeis  cam- 
pus, which  is  sorely  in  need  of 
same."  In  Waldman's  words  the 
club  plans  'the  presentation  of 
Greek    drama,    a    re-evaluation 


A  group  of  students  are  cir- 
culating petitions  calling  for 
an  end  to  Student  Council  allo- 
cation of  funds  to  the  Brandeis 
May  Second  Movement  because 
of  its  alleged  "treasonous"  ac- 
tivities. ^.  , 

article 


Greek    drama,    a    re-evaiuauon  netitions  cite  an  article 

of  American  moral  pretexts  in  ^        ^     ^^  Times  of  Oct. 

the   light    of   Greek   wisdom     '{"^^^l^^  .t^tes    that    the    na- 


some  damn  good  parties,  and 
the  embellishment  of  the  or- 
ganization's officers'  graduate 
records."  Approximately  200 
people  have  signed  the  club's 
membership  list,  but  the  "spir- 
itual membership  is  in  the 
1400's,"  according  to  Waldman. 
Waldman  said  that  his  deci- 
sion to  change  the  club's  name 
constitutes  a  v  i  c  t  o  r  y.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  organization  will 
best  flourish  with  as  little  ad- 
ministrative disapproval  as  pos- 
sible "The  campus  already  as- 
sociates us  with  orgy."  said 
Waldman.  He  also  mentioned 
the  "subtle  irony  '  of  coupling 
the  words  society  and  orgy  in 
the  organization's  name. 

No  Horticulture 


tional  May  Second  Movement 
has  had  close  relations  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front, 
the  political  wing  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  and  has  sent  medical  aid 
to  the  Viet  Cong  through  a 
subsidiary  group,  the  Commit- 
tee to  support  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

While  upholding  the  move- 
ment's right  to  oppose  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  petitioners  be- 
lieve the  May  Second  Move- 
ment has  engaged  in  treason- 
able activities  under  Article 
III,  Section  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  prohi43its  "giving 
...  aid  and  comfort"  to  enemies 
of  the  United  States. 

They  argue  that  Council 
funds,  which  come  from  the 
Student  Activities  Fee,  should 
The  Student  Council  did  not  not  be  used  to  support  the  Bran - 
oass  the  constitution  of  the  deis  chapter.  The  Student 
Horticultural  Society,  an  organ-  Union  Constitution  states  that 
ization  to  provide  for  leisurely  any  group  or  clubs  whose  con- 
activities  such  as  turtle  races,  stitution  is  acceptable  to  Coun- 
The  Council  decided  that  there  cil  is  eligible  for  Council  funds, 
was  no  need  for  a  club  for  such  There  are  no  provisions  for  po- 
•ctivities  (Continued  •«  PM;e  I 


Problems,  Problems 

They  cited  the  problems 
which  might  arise  in  obtaining 
money  for  future  student  ac- 
tivities from  Dr.  Sachar  if  he 
were  to  find  out  that  Council 
funds  were  used  to  support  an 
official  Dionysian  Orgy  Club. 
They  reminded  Council  that 
Dr.  Sachar  receives  a  list  twice 
annually  of  all  Council-spon- 
sored organizations  and  that  he 
would,  in  ail  probability, 
frown  on  such  groups  as  the 
Orgy  Club. 

The  meeting,  which  had  been 
planned  as  a  short  discussion 
of  the  Executive  Board  report, 
was  extended  by  a  request  for 
a  $600  budget  increase  by  the 
Outing  Club. 

The  club,  which  in  the  past 
has  had  a  very  small  member- 
ship, was  allocated  $300  in  the 
budget  drawn  up  by  Council 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  Since 
SAF  collection  has  been  only 
about  90%,  this  figure  was  cut 
by  Council  to  $280. 

Club  President  Suz:y  Feiner, 
'67,  claimed  that  the  group  had 
increased  both  in  size  and  ac- 
tivity and  that  they  had  already 
spent  almost  their  entire  allo- 
cation. She  declared  that  the 
additional  funds  would  be  used 
for  such  activities  as  ski  trips, 
spelunking,  day  hikes,  over- 
nights, canoe  trips,  and  horse- 
back riding. 

The  major  expenses  cited  in 
these  areas  were  equipment 
rental  and  transportation.  In 
addition,  the  Outing  Club  re- 
quested money  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  ranging  from 
ropes  for  mountain  climbing  to 
ininer'j  helmets  for  spelunk- 
ing. 

Some  Council  members 
raised  the  question  of  whether 
Council  should  pay  for  luxury 
items  that  students  could  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  They  held 
that  the  role  of  Council-spon- 
sored organizations  should  be 
to  provide  only  those  activities 
which  would  not  normally  l>e 
available  to  students.  Bloch, 
speaking  for  the  Council,  ad- 
vised the  club  to  prepare  a 
written,  fully  itemized  budget 
request  to  be  submitted  to 
Council  for  discussion  at  its 
next  meeting. 


Tripartite  Committee 
Reviews  Complaints 

By  NEIL  KAUFFMAN 

President  Abram  L.  Sachar,  Dean  of  Students  Kermit 
C.  Morrissey,  and  Student  Council  President  Frank  Bl<K*h 
are  optimistic  that  the  Student  Affairs  Committee  (SAC) 
organized  last  spring,  will  provide  an  o|>eri  line  of  com- 
munication among  all  elements  of  the  Brandeis  community. 

First  meeting  of  the  committee,  open  to  all,  will  di.s- 
cuss  format.    The  date  had  not 

Class  Meeting 
Draws  Three 


been  set  in  time  for  publication. 
Act  As  Liaison 


The  Committee,  successor  to 

the  old    Environment   Coinmit- 

tee,  is  envisaged,  in  the  words 

_  of  Dean  Morrissey,  as  an  organ- 

w^-^w^1^^~v«^^^^M^^        ization  of  "continuing  consulta- 

C/vf  IJlH^llll^l  v;«5        tion."  As  a  subcommittee  of  the 

*  Administrative  Committee  of 

A   sophomore   class    meeting   the  faculty,  the  eleven  member 

called  for  Thursday  night  was   SAC  —  5  students,  4  faculty,    2 


attended  by  the  three  council 
representatives,  Phil  Saperia, 
Marty  Pernick  and  Larry  Mil- 
ler, a  junior  "looking  for  a 
quiet  place  to  study,"  the  jan- 
itor, a  Justice  reporter,  and 
three  sophomores. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  communicate  to  soph- 
omores information  concerning 
recent  events  in  Council  meet- 
ings. Phil  Saperia  noted.  "Dur- 
ing the  recent  campaign  for 
sophomore  representative 
voices  were  raised  in  condem- 
nation of  Council 
of  communication 
sentatives 


administrative  representatives 
—  will  act  as  liaison  between 
the  Administrative  Committee 
and  the  student  lK)dy. 

According  to  Bloch,  all  mat- 
ters concerning  .student  affairs 
will  be  considered  by  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Committee  before 
being  di.scussed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee.  SAC  will 
also  be  able  to  initiate  action 
for  Administrative  Committee 
deliberation. 

The  committee  was  formed 
last  March  to  create  an  atmos- 


.Y"T"iI   phere    in    which    important    is- 

lor  us   lacK  j     discussed  and  solu- 

The   repre-   ^i^^^  considered. 

then     decided     to     *  ,      _,,      .         •  ^    «  u « ♦    Ki» 

show  how  important  communi-        P^ank    Bloch    said    that   he 


cation    really    is    to    the    soph-   wants  to  make  the  Committee 
--   -  •  -  *^       as  comprehensive  a  medium  as 


omore  class."  Saperia   said.  ^^.^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^ 

Page  One  and    administration      He   hot»e» 

Miller  added,  "The  failure  of  that  a  mutual  feeling  of  respon- 
this   meeting,   first  of   all  dem 


onstrates  that  no  one  reads  the 
first  page  of  the  Ju.stice.  Sec- 
ondly, when  you  start  to  talk, 
no  one  listens.  The  most  im- 
portant form  of  communica- 
tion on  this  campus  is  not  talk- 
ing, it  is  listening — especially 
for  a  Council  meml>er." 
Time  of  Crisis 


sibility  and  an  attempt  to  un- 
derstand the  complexities  of  the 
other  sides'  point  of  view  will 
enable  the  Committee  to  serve 
as  an  effective  communicator 
and  creator  of  ideas  By  having 
all  sides  actually  listen  to  one 
another.  Bloch  is  optimistic  oC 
quick  progress  and  results 

President   Sachar  noted   that 
this  committee   is  only   wie   of 


•The  only  time  students  gel   many    open    lines    of    clfectivc 
a  spontaneous  interest  in  Coua-  student  communication.    These 
(Continued  on  pa^e  1  (Continued  on  page  1 
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November  2,  1965 


Civil  Liberties 


Dissent:  The  Right  of  the  People 


Bert  Foer 


It  was  on  April  Fool's  Day  in  1917,  a  week  before  he  declared  to  a  Joint  Session  of 
Con^rress  how  terrible  a  thing  it  is  to  lead  the  great  peaceful  American  people  into  war, 
that  President  Wi.son  made  a  prediction: 


ai  I'resKienl  VVi.son  made  a  prediction: 

Once  lead  this  people  into  war,  and  Iheyll  forget  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as 
l« lerance  lo  fight  you  must  he  brutal  and  ruthless,  and  the  spirit  of  ruthless  bru- 
laJily  Will  enter  into  the  very  fibre  of  our  national  life,  infecting  Congress,  the 


Historical  Semantics 

By  JEFF  COHEN 

Visiting  Professor  of  English  Owen  Barfield  delivered 
a  paper  Thursday  entitled  **The  Semantic  Approach  to 
History  and  the  Historic  Approach  to  the  Problem  of 
Meaning."  This  lecture  was  the  first  of  a  four-part  series 
dealing  with  the  theme,  "Language,  Meaning,  and  His- 
tory." 


courts,  the  policeman  on  the 
beat,  the  man  in  the  street. 

Wilson's  diagnosis  was  correct, 
for  war  and  civil  liberties  are 
almost  necessarily  incompat- 
ible, yet  the  loss  of  civil  lib- 
erties seemed  a  small  price 
when  it  came  to  making  the 
world  safe  for  Democrncy. 

During  that  first  of  world 
wars,  in  Oscar  Handlin's  words, 
"The  embnttled  citizens  of  the 
Republic  drifted  in  an  orgy  of 
haired."  The  Committee  on 
Public  Information  certified 
that  the  war  was  100%  Amer- 
ican ;md  that  thert^fore  no  true 
American  could  dissent.  Hy- 
phenated Americans  whose  loy- 
alties might  have  been  divided 
found  it  convenient  to  Anglo- 
Saxonize  their  patronymics; 
even  harmless  sauerkraut  be- 
came "liberty  cabbage." 

Dissent  During:  War 

Since  the  Great  War,  the 
grand  American  melting  pol 
has  cooked  away  many  of  th(^ 
ethnic  factors  which  made  for 
dissent  in  1917.  Yet,  like  the 
Bible's  poor,  the  dissenters  we 
will   have  always  with  us,  and 


protests  present  a  "clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  in  any  ma- 
jor way  yet."  But  mark  that 
word  "yet."  The  Administra- 
tion must  follow  the  political 
winds,  and  the  winds  are  blow- 
ing stronger  and  stronger 
against  the  First  Amendment. 


Security  First? 

I  submit  that  Reston's  argu- 
ment is  but  a  slightly  weaker 
form  of  the  classic  argument 
that  was  used,  for  example,  in 
World  War  Two  to  put  the 
Nisei  in  concentration  camps. 
Former    Vice    President    Rich- 


in  time  of  w'nr  we  must  always 
face  the  question  that  is  quint- 
es.vential  to  the  continuance  of 
democracy:  what  shall  we  do 
with  those  dis-unifyinj?  ele- 
ments at  the  moment  when 
unity  seems  vital  to  our  nation- 
al existence? 

The  present  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  such  moment. 
We're  not  officially  at  war  yet, 
but  all  indications  are  that  it's 
a  good  time  to  sell  your  stocks 
in  civil  liberties;  tlie  price  is 
going  up  so  fast  that  few  buy- 
ers are  going  to  remain  in  the 
market. 

Just     take     a     quick      look 
nround.    At  Manhattan  College 
this  w<>ek  a  pacifist  picket   line 
was   attacked   by 
tration    student.s. 
Wisconsin,  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced   in    the    State    Senate 
calling  for  the  expulsion  of  ten 
University    of    Wi.sconsin     stu- 
dents who  took  part  in  an  anti- 
w  a  r    demonstration.     M  e  a  n- 
while.  cities  around  the  country 
are  planning  a  series  of  "Viet- 
nam    Backup"     demonstrations 
on  Veterans  Day.    These  plans, 
the    New   York    Times   reports, 
have    led    the    American    Civil 
Liberties  Union    to   assert  that 
"freedom    of    speech    is    not    a 
right  reserved  only  for  the  ma- 
jority,"  and    that   "criticism   of 
American  policy  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  'anti-Americanism.'  '* 
Criticism  vs.  Civil  Liberties 
Such   reminders   are   abso- 
1  u  t  e  1  y     essential,     especially 
since  the  Administration's  own 
position    with    regard    to    pro- 
test .seems  to   be  teetering  be- 
tween   its  declared   respect   for 
civil    liberties   and    its    natural 
tendency    to    want    to    cut    off 
criticism.      The    day    after    the 
large  demonstrations.  Attorney 
General    Katzenbach    told    the 
press,    "Whenever   you    have   a 
situation   in    which   people    are 
saying   things   similar   to   what 
is   being    said    by    Peking,   you 
are  likely  to  find  some  Commu- 
nists involved  in  it."   More  flat- 
ly,   he    continued,    "There    are 
some   Communists   involved    in 
it."    Few  would  deny  this,  and 
few  would  deny  that  the  Gov 
crnment    has    at    least    a 
and    perhaps   even    a   responsi- 
bility  to   know  just   who   it   is 
that    is   protesting   its   policies, 
i.e.,  whether  the  protest  is  in- 
digenous    or     imported     from 
Mo.scow  or  Pekin.    But  one  can 
only  fear  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  going  to  make  the  leap 
from    labeling    a    minority    of 
the  protesters  to  attacking  the 


Anti-Protest  Issue 

The  potency  of  the  anti -pro- 
test issue  is  seen  in  the  present 
New  Jer.sey  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign. Wayne  Dumont,  Jr.,  a 
Republican  running  against 
incumbent  Richard  Hughes,  has 
made  his  only  strong  i.ssue  the 
question  of  whether  a  Rutgers 
professor  named  Genovese, 
who  told  his  students  that  he 
welcomed  a  Viet  Cong  victory 
in  Vietnam,  should  be  allowed 


ard  M.  Nixon  states  it  this 
way:  "Unfortunately,  there  are 
occasions  —  particularly  in 
wartime  —  when  the  individ- 
ual's rights  and  the  nation's 
security  come  in  conflict."  On 
these  occasions,  we  must  place 
security  first.  It's  true  that 
Nixon  seemingly  doesn't  want 
to  carry  this  logic  too  far,  and 
says,  "I  say  as  long  as  the 
demonstrators  and  those  par- 
ticipating in  teach-ins  are  act- 


Thr  study  of  history  for  its 
own    sake,    Professor    Barfield 
claimed,    is    a    relatively    new 
activity.   Before  the   beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in- 
dividuals did  not  cojisider  "the 
imaginative    reconstruction    of 
tihe  past"  an  enterprise  worthy 
of   academic   concern.    In   fact, 
until  tile  attitude  of  historical 
progress    replaced    the    jnotion 
that  history  traced  the  decline 
of    man    through     time(     pre- 
sumably since  that  fateful  day 
in   the   Garden   of   Eden),   any 
historical  discipline  as  we  un- 
derstand it   was  inconceivable. 
This  conceptual  change  created 
a   new   interest   in  historiogra- 
phy,  the  study   of  the   metho- 
dology  and   philosophy   of  his- 
tory,   which    has    become    the 
dominant  Interest  of  many  con- 
temporary   historians. 

Professor  Barfield  used  R.G. 
Collingwood's  The  Idea  of  His- 
tory to  introduce  the  major  part 
of  his  paper.  Collingwood  main- 
tains that  history  is  now 
emerging  from  under  the  gen- 
eral rubric  of  scientific  studies 
and  becoming  a  distinct  ap- 
proach to  "facts,"  a  new  type 
oJ  1-pj.rii !  ii  V  «  ijis  <  :\' ■ 
has  come  with  the  critical  reali- 
zatioxi  that 


points  Professor  Barfield  then 
claimed  that  whether  or  not  the 
liistorian  reenacts  the  thought 
of  the  past,  all  of  us  do  it  when- 
ever we  write  or  speak.  In 
these  activities  we  are  reenact- 
ing  past  uses  and  meanings  of 
words. 

The  fact  that  meanings  of 
words  develop  through  time 
underlies  "the  semantic  ap- 
proach to  history."  This  ap- 
proach gives  primary  import- 
ance to  studying  the  way  in 
which  thoughts  have,  through 
time,    come    to    be    associated 

Professor  Barfield  made  a 
quasi  -  philosophic  distinction 
fundemental  to  this  theory.  He 
said  that  a  word  has  two  mean- 
ings: the  lexical  (i.e.  diction- 
ary) meaning  which  is  the  in- 
dicator of  a  word's  force  and 
general  usage;  and  the  speak- 
er's meaning  which  is  used  to 
convey  intention.  The  former 
is  the  norm  used  to  determine 
correct  usage;  the  latter  de- 
pends on  circumstance  and  mo- 
tivation. This  distinction  is  im- 
portant for  two  reasons:  it  is 
the  source  of  imperfect  com- 
munication  and   it   is  a   key  to 


nearly  all  individuals  can  be 
tied  in  with  the  state  in  one 
vvay  or  another,  Nixon's  dis- 
tinction becomes  nearly  mean- 
ingless. 

Unity  at  Home? 

The  freneral  form  of  the 
argument  which  I  am  attacking; 
is  this:  in  order  to  gain  such 
and  such  an  ob.iective  abroad, 
we  must  maintain,  at  any  cost, 
unity  at  home.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
In  the  cases  of  Vietnam,  it  is 
quite  spurious.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  limits  can  be 
placed  on  this  argument?  What 

(Continued 


on  Page  6) 


to  teach  in  a  state-supported  in-   ing'in  an  individual  and  private 
stitution.    "We    have    140.000 
men   in   Vietnam   dodging   bul- 
lets,"   argues    Dumont,    "and 
Genovese's   views   can   only   be 
achieved  by  killing  Americans 
there.  This  is  a  question  not  of 
academic  freedom   but   of  aca- 
demic license."  Hughes  has  of- 
pro-Adminis-   ficially    sided    with    academic 
In    Madison,  freedom,    but    the    danger    is 
clearly  emphasized  in  Dumont's 
stated    strategy:    "This    is    one 
issue    the    man    in    the    street 
really  understands." 

"If  this  undeclared  war  goes 
on  and  the  cost  goes  up  .  .  ." 
says  the  NEW  Ri:Pl  BLIC  with 
careful  understatement,  "pro- 
testers may  be  kicked  around 
more  savagely,  verbally  if  not 
physically,  than  they  are  to- 
day." Why  must  we  be  launched 
into  aonother  "orgy  of  ha- 
tred?" What  compels  us  to 
suppress  dissent? 

The  war  itself  drains  us  of 
rationality.  First,  as  more 
Americans  back  home  will  be 
personally  and  emotionally  in- 
volved in  the  war  effort,  and 
will  blindly  consider  all  those 
opposed  to  this  efl'ort  to  be 
traitors,  somehow  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  American  life. 
Moreover,  when  a  nation  com- 
mits itself  to  a  policy  that  en- 
tails ma.ssive  killing,  dying, 
and  spending,  that  nation,  as 
President  Wilson  suggested, 
damn  well  wants  to  think  that 
it  is  completely  right  in  its  un- 
dertaking, and  in  its  righteous- 
ness is  unwilling  to  brook 
the  qui^tioning  of  dissenters. 
(Commitment  doesn*t  have  to 
follow  from  right;  it  can  make 
right.) 

Secondly,  there  is  the  argu- 
ment, used  by  everyone  from 
right  Lyndon  Johnson  to  James  Res- 
ton,  that  the  protesters  today 
are  (in  Reston's  words)  "inad- 
vertently working  against  all 
those  things  they  want,  and 
creating  all  the  things  they 
fear  most,"  becau.se  they  are 
persuading  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
General  Giap  into  prolonging 
the  war.  As  a  result  of  the 
demonstrations,    the    Washing 


differ  in  that 
Willi    events, 

tor  deal*-'  with  rrrnrds  of  rvrnts. 
Often  these  records  are  the  im- 
passioned accounts  of  involved 
observers,     and     no     historian 
would    claim    "objective  valid- 
capacity,    no   action    should    be  ity"  for  these  records, 
taken  to  curtail  their  activities.        Collingwood    concludes    that 
But    any    individual    employed   history  is  not  the  past  recorded, 
by  the  state  should  not   be  al-    but   liilliir  liu-   i.;<st   ic-t^r.-..d 
lowed    to    use    his    position    for    in  ^hr  minfic  rf  (■brr>r>i(«i'>rc    h;«;- 
the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and   torians,      and     their     readers, 
comfort   to  the  enemies  of  the   "Real"    history    is    therefore    a 
state."   So   much   for  Professor  history  of  thought,  and  it  lives 
Genovese.  Unfortunately,  since  on    only   through    the  self-con- 


"tho  development  of  the  mind." 
science  and  history    Language    develops    by    incor- 


the  former  deals   porating     speakers'      meanings 
wmixa.'^    liie    liit-   into  the  pool  of  lexical   mean- 
ings,     and      through      detailed 
historical    studies    this    growth 
can   be  traced. 

Language  also  develops 
through  an  interaction  ol  its 
two  primary  functions,  expres- 
sion and  communication.  The 
linL'uistic  end  of  expression  is 
"fullness"  or  "meaningfulness:" 
that  is,  the  point  at  which 
language  can  be  used  as  an  in- 
strument that  completely  re- 
flects man's  intellrctunl  and 
emotional  depth.  The  end  of 
commimication  is  accuracy. 
Two  examples  were  given  by 
Professor  Barfield   in   order  to 

treme  polarity  between  those 
ends.  Giving  the  position  of  a 
ship  at  sea,  using  mostly  math- 

100%  communication  and  0% 
expression.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  work  of  a  very  deep-feel- 
ing poet  who  unfortimatoly 
can  write  good  poetry,  he  con- 
siders 100%  expression  and 
0%  communication.  These  ends 
then  both  positively  and  nega- 
tively interact,  resulting  in  a 
tension  that  Professor  Bariftld 
claims  is  the  source  of  the  na- 
ture of  language. 


scious  efforts  of  professional 
historians.  These  conclusions 
are  based  on  the  fact  that  like 
houses,  historical  events  have 
two  sides:  an  inside  and  an  out- 
side. The  outside  of  an  event 
involves  descriptions  of  physi- 
cal bodies  and  their  related 
movements.  The  inside  of  an 
event  is  its  thought  content,  the 
motives,  desires,  and  espoused 
principles  of  the  relevant  par- 
ticipants. Because  the  insides 
of  events  are  the  only  parts  that 
can  be  meaningfully  reenacted 
by  the  historian,  they  should 
receive  all  of  his  attention. 

The   Nitty   Gritty 

As    one    of    his    two    major 


Plus  Your  10%  Patronage  Refund 


entire  protest  movement  as  be-  *«"  Vo^  editorialized,  "It  prob- 
ing un-American  not  only  in  ably  will  take  a  few  more 
its  position,  but  in  its  direction  months  of  fighting  than  it  oth- 
and  leadership.  This,  to  juxta-  erwise  would  have  taken  to 
po.se  an  Ei.senhower  line,  would  bring  the  NLF  to  the  confer- 
be  sheer  tommyrot.  ence  table."  In  short,  the  plau- 

However,  the  Administration  sible  argument  that  dissent  is 
has  not  yet  made  this  leap,  and,  leading  to  American  deaths 
in  comparison  with  the  hot-  and  elongation  of  the  war 
heads  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  At-  makes  a  fine  excuse  for  criti- 
lorney  General  has  remained  cizing  the  use  of  our  First 
fairly  calm.  He  does  not  equate  Amendment  freedoms;  when 
antiwar  agitation  with  treason;  will  it  become  the  excuse  for 
nor  does  he  think  that  student  crushing  these  freedoms? 
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Gregory  -  Gregory 


■ Richard  Jacobson 

Since  not  a  sparrow  falls  without  being  part  of  the  divine  plan, 
is  without  reason  thatDick  Gregory  came  to  joke,  speak  and  teach 'with 


Jazz  &  Function 

By  RICHARD  BURGIN 

A  controversy  began  when  Cecil  Taylor,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Down  Beat,  referred  to  Bill  Kvans  as  **Boring, 
I  cannot  think  it  predictable  ...  a  competent  cat  — that's  all." 

precisely  People  started  sending  letters  to  Down  Beat  in   de- 

The  majority  of  them  were  against  avant 
neral,  and  Cecil  Taylor  in  particular.  The 


sui'h  as  it  was,  Gregory  came 
to  us  as  a  paid  entertainer,  and 
wound  up  as  a  sociology  in- 
structor, or  a  seminar  leader  in 
moral  philosophy — ^but  without 
the   intellectual   trimmings. 

Gregory  has  impressive  cre- 
dentials as  a  moral  teacher:  he 
alone  can  speak  to  us  of  Watts 
with  both  intuitive  and  in- 
structed understanding:  he 
was  shot  there,  by  Negroes, 
trying  to  calm  the  riots  which 
he  later  identified  with  the 
American  revolution.  What  a 
moral  struggle  the  man  must 
hnve  been  through,  trying  per- 
sonally to  calm  a  senseless  vio- 
lence, frenzied,  as  he  made  it 
out,  even  beyond  the  natural, 
while  he  himself  burns  with 
the  same  hatred  for  the  crush- 
ing weight  which  made  for  that 
crushing  anger. 

What  is  most  important 
about  Gregory  is  not  his  abil- 
ity to  turn  paid  entertainment 
into  serious  ethical  confronta- 
tion; any  actor  may  try  to  do 
that.  It  is  his  capacity  for  sen- 
sitive imagination,  which  (as  I 
tried  to  prove  last  year)  is  the 
most  "human"  and  highest  of 
human  capacities.  It  is  the  ba- 
sis of  all  tenderness,  and  Greg- 
ory, through  his  style,  showed 
it.  Gregory  works  by  con- 
structs: he  establishes  an  im- 
age, expands  it,  and  then  shows 
how  his  allegory  is  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  an  actual  situ- 
ation. Reductio  ad  absurdum,  I 
have  been  told,  is  not  a  telling 
philosophical  argument,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  Greg- 
ory was  not  philosophically 
rigorous.  That  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  artists  trying  to  raise  a 
kind  of  response  in  nerves  long 
insensitive.  He  is  eflective 
without  the  tightest  of  argu- 
ments. Besides,  two  other 
moral  teachers  occasionally  re- 
ferred to  in  our  society  also 
taught  by  allegory;  I  hesitate 
to  name  them:  they  were  both 
condemned  criminals.  But  those 
two,  one  a  Greek  and  the  other 
a  Palestinian  Jew,  also  showed 
a  capacity  for  humorous  ten- 
derness too  galling  to  the  hard- 
ened society  about  them,  and 
one  drank  hemlock,  and  the 
other  was  nailed  to  a  cross. 
Capital   Punishment 

Gregory  worked  into  the  first 


of  his  extended  constructs  with 
mention  of  capital  punishment. 
The  minister  accompanies  the 
prisoner  to  the  steel  chair,  and 
stands  at  the  door.  "Anything 
I  can  do  for  you,  son?"  he  asks. 
"Yessir.  Just  come  in  and  hold 
my  hand."  Gregory  tells  us 
that  not  one,  but  five  men  pull 
switches  on  the  electric  chair, 
only  one  of  which  is  live.  "You 
know  who  I'd  like  to  be?  I'd 
like  to  be  the  man  who  wires 
them  switches.  After  the  man 
fries,  I'd  tell  'em  who  did  it. 
You  did  it  baby."  Gallows  hu- 
mor— but  just.    He  goes  on  to 


where   you  gonna   put    your 
brush?" 

His  point,  that  Americans 
systematically  misinterpret 
events  so  as  to  accord  with 
their  anxiety-relaxing  mythol- 
ogy about  the  world,  seems  en- 
tirely just.  Gregory  hits  out  at 
those  who  called  the  Vietnam 
demonstrators  draft  -  dodgers. 
"Man,  there's  been  draft-dodg- 
ers in  this  country  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  In  1863  they  killed 
hundreds  of  people  in  the 
streets  of  New  York,  just  'cau.se 
they  didn't  want  to  go  to  war." 
But  the  point  Americans  don't 


tell  us  that  they  ought  to  pick   realize  is  that  instead  of  hiding, 


out  the  executioner,  "just  like 
they  picks  a  jury.  Imagine 
your  aunt  up  in  bed,  and 
they've  picked  her  name  out  of 
a  hat,  and  she  goes  to  turn  on 
the  light  and  Whew!  That  does 
it."  Or  cLse,  there  ought  to  be 
just  one  national  day  of  execu- 
tion. Christmas  Eve.  Then  they 
wire  each  electric  chair  to- 
gether, and  wire  them  all  to 
the  national  Christmas  tree  on 
the  White  Hou.se  lawn.  "Then 
they  call  up  Big  Daddy,  and 
they  tell  him  the  Christmas 
tree's  gone  out,  he's  gonna  have 
to  light  it  up  again.  And  Big 
Daddy  pulls  that  switch." 

LBJ,  perhaps  our  most  ex- 
asperating national  absurdity, 
is  one  of  Gregory's  favorite 
targets.  "God  ain't  gonna  let 
LBJ  die;  he  wants  to  run  things 
up  there  by  himself."  Or  more 
tellingly,  in  a  more  ancient 
tradition,  "I'll  bet  some  people 
wish  LBJ  had  been  elected 
Pope  instead  of  President.  Then 
they  would  only  have  to  kiss 
his  ring."  This  is  really  not  un- 
fair when  you're  talking  about 
someone  quoted  as  saying 
(more  or  less),  "I  don't  trust  a 
man  unless  I've  got  his  pecker 
in  my  pocket." 

Can  We  Think? 

Gregory's  claim  is  that  we 
could  solve  our  problems,  "if 
only  the  American  people 
v\'onld  sH  '■"'  n  ^^{]  ijcp  t»  '>!r 
heads.  "Like  I  know  vhat 
> ou'rr  t'i.!.Kin  .  J.  «  o  k, 
^vr»»|r»n't  e.il  dinner  in 
bathroom,  but  yon  keep 
toothbrush  ibere.  .  .  .  See  I 
know    what    you're    thinkin'; 


as  they  did  in  World  War  II, 
those  who  don't  want  to  fight 
are    now    walking    proudly    in 

(  Continued  on  Page  7) 


an  attitude  to- 
ch,  is  sadly  a 
common  attitude  towards  all 
music,  all  forms  of  art,  indeed 
towards   other  human  beings. 

For  these  people,  jazz  has  to 
be  played  a  certain  way,  the 
"right"  way,  just  as  painters 
"must  paint  in  the  right  way, 
and  people  must  behave  in  the 
"right"  way. 

It  is  one  thing  when  Cecil 
Taylor,  in  the  midst  of  creating 
a  new  conception  of  jazz,  ex- 
presses his  feeling  about  a  col- 
league. It  is  another  matter 
when  a  layman  writes  a  letter 
denouncing  Taylor,  dismissing 
him  as  a  pretentious  fraud  for 
having  questioned  the  great- 
ness of  the  layman's  favorite 
jazz  pianist. 

That  Taylor  feels  as  he  does 
about  Bill  Evans  is  understand- 
able. In  many  ways  Evans'  ap- 
proach to  jazz  is  diametrically 


Pigs'  Wings  XV 

The  Hypochondriack  


opposed  to  Taylor's.  Evans  is 
more  interested  in  perfecting 
the  song  form  than  in  creating 
new  forms.  His  entire  concep- 
tion of  music  is  a  result  of  cer- 
tain laws  of  melodic  and  rhyth- 
mic symmetry  which  he  ac- 
cepts, but  which  Taylor  chal- 
lenges. Evans  uses  fundamen- 
tally impressionist  harmonies. 
For  Taylor  harmony  is  sub- 
servient to  the  development  of 
the  melodic  lines  and  to  the 
rhythmic  tension  he  perpetu- 
ates. Evans  plays  the  piano 
delicately,  with  economy  and 
introspection;  Taylor  is  a  tar 
more  percussive  pianist  who 
tries  to  give  in  each  piece  a 
complete  expression  of  the 
feeling  he  wants  to  explore.  To 
try  to  judge  who  is  the  greater 
musician  .seems  to  me  pointless. 
They  are  moving  in  different 
directions.  Taylor,  for  exam- 
ple, almost  always  plays  his 
own  compositions',  whereas 
Evans  rarely  does.  Taylor 
want  to  develop  more  as  a 
compo.ser;  Evans'  prim<^  con- 
sideration is  the  group  soimd, 
the  composition  being  imma- 
terial. (He  has  recorded  a  wide 
variety  of  pieces  ranging  from 
the  "Gymnopedie"  of  Satie  to 
"Someday  My  Prince  Will 
Come.") 

If  one  wants  to  pass  judge- 


cretly  like  the  way  we  are  the 
best,  b)  We  are  all  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subtlest  ad- 
vantages of  our  respective 
characters.  And  c)  we  all  tend 
to  forget  that  all  the  spectators 
aren't  spectators,  but  people 
who  feel  just  the  same  way 
about  themselves. 

Now,    let's   take  a   hypothet-   ph 


v<»u 
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ical     Charlie,     who     is     rather 
heavy-handed     (clumsy),     light 
on    the    gray    matter    (stupid), 
but    not   a    pushy    type   of   guy 
(reticent).      You      might      very 
well   catch   a   Charlie   like   this 
silting    around    saying    to   him- 
self a)   It's  better  to  be  heavy- 
handed    tlian    fat,    belter   to   be 
light  on   the   gray   matter   than 
a   creep,   better  not    to   be   a 
pushy  type  of  guy  than  to  be  a 
stand-out  who  takes  his  chances 
on  being  shot  down;  b)  I  don't 
have   to   ever  run  the   lathe  at 
work.     People  with  more  gray 
matter      put      themselve.s     out, 
while    I'm    carefree,    I    wait    to 
see    just    where    I    am    with    a 
babe,   then   I   can   make   the 
right   move   'stead  of  just   run- 
ning   on    in    there;    c)    Light- 
Handed   Jimmy   wants  to   be 
like   me   because   he   said    "you 
old  thief"  when  he  worked  two 
shifts  on  the  lathe.  They  know 
I'm  dependable  anyhow.   Thcsi 
other   guys    they    can't   control 
themselves. 

This  is  the  Golden  Meaning 

less,  since  to  each  his  own,  and 

we're   back    where    we   start(>d 

The   Golden   Mean    is   a    mallet 

of  exquisite   personal    taste 

which  we  all  have. 


lor  is  more  adventuresome, 
and,  because  he  is  more  pro- 
lific and  writes  specifically  for 
instruments  other  than  the 
piano,  a  more  legitimate  com- 
poser. 

Yet  Evans  can  satisfy  so 
deeply.  He  can  be  a  beautiful 
relief  from  the  janizary  music 
of  the  age.  Perhaps  he  recog- 
nizes his  musical  limitations 
and  so  can  integrate  into  a  sim- 
.structure  a   high  degree  of 


Story  II  which  I  dare  not  interpret:  Here  is  another 
story  1  heard  recently.  It  is  serious,  and  full  of  unseizable 
enigma.  Several  summers  ago,  a  young  man  from  the 
north-west  and  his  girlfriend  planned  a  trip  to  Europe  to- 
gether. They  were  known,  individually,  to  be  unstable  peo-  ment,  one  might  say  that  Tay 
pie,  and  colleetively,  to  be  a  couple  very  much  in  love. 

Just  before  leaving,  the  girl- 

friend  gave  a  letter,  sealed  in  a 
red  envelope,  to  a  confidant  of 
hers,  and  cheerfully  explained 
that  it  was  a  surprise,  not  to  be 
opened  until  late  August.  Then 

they  left. 

While  their  friends  wondered 
how  their  trip  was  going,  they 
were  neither  very  surprised 
nor  very  insulted  to  receive  no 
communication  from  the 
couple.  The  family  of  the  girl- 
friend did,  in  the  ensuing 
weeks,  receive  several  short 
notes,  of  a  dieerful  and  pleas- 
ant tone,  althougli  curiously 
lacking  in  detail  about  their 
daughter's  activities. 

Finally,  the  people  back 
home  did  receive  word.  The 
young  man  and  his  girlfriend 
had  killed  themselves  in  Rome. 

The  confidant's  letter  was 
opened.  It  stated  the  plans  of 
the  couple  were  to  do  exactly 
as  they  had  done:  to  travel  for 
a  month  and  a  half  and  then  to 
kill  themselves.  How  can  we 
imagine  the  thoughts  of  these 
two  people,  wandering  across 
Europe  judging  whatever  they 
saw  with  reference  to  their 
impending  act.  their  almost 
casual  participation  in  their 
own   funeral   procession? 

Why  Stupid  People  Talk 
About  Stupid  People:  Every- 
body's got  it  figured.  Accord- 
ing to  their  calculations  each  is 
the  perfect  representative  of 
the  Golden  Mean,  a)  We  all  se- 


subtle  and  profound  feeling. 
He  seems  to  create  from  a  mind 
that  rvvvrvF  music  as  some- 
thing refined  and  holy. 

It  is  wonderful  to  have  a 
timeless  fellow  like  Bill  Evans 
near  you,  and  it  is  also  won- 
derful to  have  Cecil  Taylor 
starching  for  new  modes  of 
expression.  A  gener.'ilize{l  idea 
of  jazz  or  of  any  art  (includ- 
ing the  art  of  living)  creates  a 
ceiling   that   crushers   gr<jwth. 

Rules  are  the  enemy  of  the 
artist. 

The  artist  derie.«^  the  absolute. 
He  is  dealing  with  life,  after 
all,  not  text':>ooks  and  i.s, 
therefore,  most  concerned 
with  renl'xin"  1h;it  which  is 
nfinite.  For  him  these  "rules" 
mean  death,  antl  for  the  aitist 
death  has  no  creative  function 
in  his  conception  of  infinity. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


November  2,  1965 
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(Continued  from  Tttge  2> 


I 

V 


A 


debonaire,  moustachioed 
*'ventriloqui.st"  was  made 
out  of  plaster  and  glass. 

8.  There  are  many  distinc- 
tions. I  was  looking  for 
the  fact  that  Harry  (really 
Henry)  Morgan's  child 
never  appeared  on  either 
••Decemt>er  Bride"  or  "Pete 
and  Gladys"  (although  a 
bahy  was  allegedly  born 
to  him  and  his  wife  on  the 
former).  But  it  is  also  true 
that  only  Desi  lived  in  an 
apartment,  that  Cara  Wil- 
liams (Gladys)  was  the 
only  fictitious  wife,  that 
Stu  Erwin  was  the  trou- 
blemaker in  his  series, 
while  the  wives  usually 
were  in  the  others,  etc. 

9.  Joan  Baez  had  appeared  in 
several  times,  despite  her 
anti-TV  statements.  I  used 
to  play  guitar  and  sing  on 
a  children's  show,  but 
since  it  was  local,  I'm  not 
counting  it  (i.e.,  no  credit 
either  way).  Jackie  Glea- 
son  has  been  on.  Arthur 
Henderson  was  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  1929- 
1931.  Hans  Castorp  is  the 
hero  of  The  Magic  Moun- 
tain. Anthony  Eisely 
starred  in  "Hawaiian  Eye," 
and  perhaps  was  "Zorro" 
for  a  while.  Tom  Isely  is 
one  of  the  Isely  Brothers, 
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an  oft -seen  rock  and  roll 
group.  Hans  Eisler,  a  Ger- 
man  composer,  never 
reached  the  video.  Edwin 
Burr  Pettet  reviews  stuff 
for  WGBH  in  Boston.  Bob 
Pettit,  as  a  St.  Louis  Hawk 
star,  must  have  appeared 
a  hundred  times.  You 
might  get  bogged  down 
with  the  "performer"  defi- 
nition here,  but  he  also 
appeared  on  "Brains  Ver- 
sus Brawn"  as  a  legiti- 
mate contestant-perform- 
er. Fritz  Brickell  (not 
Brickett)  was  a  N.Y.  Yan- 
kee— L.A.  Angel  infielder 
who  made  the 
Fritz  Lang  is  a 
movie    director 


"Home    Run"    Baker 
peared    at   old-timer's 


but  was 
believe. 


too  old 


waves. 
German 
(e.g.M). 
ap- 
day 
to  play,  I 


10. 
1.    Dale    Arden    was    Flash 


Gordon's  girlfriend.  She 
matches  with  "The  New 
World  Symphony,"  sev- 
eral of  whose  themes  were 
used  in  the  serial.  Also, 
*'Happy,"  who  was  a  zeal- 
ous reporter  who  stowed 
away  in  Flash's  rocket  and 
got  involved  in  a  veritable 
potpourri  of  adventure. 

2.  Dale  Evans  was  Roy 
Rogers'  wife.  Nellybelle 
was  the  name  of  Roy's 
sidekick's  (Pat  Brady's) 
jeep. 

3.  Barry  Nelson  played  op- 
posite Joan  Caulfield  in 
some  Saturday  night  situ- 
ation comedy,  "My  Fa- 
vorite Husband." 

4.  Mercedes  wrs  both  Don 
Winslow's  girlfriend-nurse 
(hence,  "Fingal's  Cave 
Overture"  by  Mendelssohn, 
the  I>on  Winslow  theme) 
and  the  first  name  of 
actress  McCambridge 
(hence,  McWaltham). 

5.  James  Baldwin  matches 
with  Hubert  Humphrey. 
They  shared  a  show  about 
the  upbringing  of  a  Negro 
boy  and  a  white  boy. 

6.  Chef  Boy-ar-dee  relates  to 
Betty  Crocker  (in  more 
ways  than  one). 

7.  James  Daly  is  tied  to  John 
Cameron  Swayze  via  "Cam- 
els" 

8.  Yul  B  r  y  n  n  e  r  might  be 
paired  with  The  False 
Dmitri,     since     he    played 


i 


Ford  Motor 

Company  is: 


Dmitri  Karam^zov   so  mh» 

doiTiinably   in    tlie  movies. 

However,  I  prefer  to  link 

him  to  Vladimim  Nabokov 

since    the    latter    wrote    a 

book   on   Gogol,  in    whose 

adapted   story,   Taras    Bui- 

ba,  Yul  Brynner  played  the 

lead  role. 

Before  I  go  on  to  this  week's 

quandries,   I  wish  to  apologize 

for    dyeing    Barbara    Lewis 

white.    She's    neither   white   as 

snow   nor   black   as   night,   but 

somewhere   in   between.  She  is 

considered  a  Negro,  however. 

This  week's  topic  is  pop  mu- 
sic, with  emphasis  on  rock  and 
roll. 

1.  Name  2  groups  or  individ- 
uals who  recorded  each  of 
the  following  songs  (on 
singles). 

A)  Kansas  City 

B)  Dance  With  Me  Henry 

C)  Time  Is  On  My  Side 

D)  Nel  Blu  Di  Pinto  Di 
Blu  (Del  Pinto  Del 
Blu?) 

E)  I'm  Into  Something 
Good 

F)  Stand  By    Me 

2.  Who  sang  "The  End"  and 
on  what  label? 

3  Name  one  song  by  Billie 
and  Lillie. 

4.  Give  a  common  denomi- 
nator of  the  following 
groups:  The  Fleetwoods, 
The  Platters  and  the  Mir- 
acles. 

5.  What  was  Jo  Ann  Camp- 
bell's nickname? 
Name  the  person  who  did 
the  major  version  of  each 
of  the  following  songs,  and 
then  give  an  account  of 
the  demise  (or  near-de- 
mise) of  each. 

A)  You  Send   Me 

B)  Battle  of  New  Orleans 

C)  Chantilly   Lace 

D)  Hang  Up  My  Rock  and 
Roll    Shoes 

Give  the  first  names  of  the 
couple  that  won  the  first 
dar.ce  contest  on  "Ameri- 
can Bandstand."  What  was 
the  prize? 
Who  sang: 
A)    My  Heart's  Desire 

I've    Got    Crazy     Eyes 
for    You 

Betty  Lou's  Got  a  New 
Pair  of  Shoes 
D)  Go  On  With  the  Wed- 
ding 
Which  one  of  the  Ames 
Brothers  is  now  on  TV? 
Give  his  name  and  the 
show. 

Give    all    the    words    to 
"Splish.  Splash." 


6. 


8 


B) 

C) 


19. 
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hallenge 


0«I«  Amlerait 
.•.A.«  Wiltcnbtrt  UnifertH§; 


/At  many  cx>mpanies  the  opportunity  to  work  on' 
challenging  projects  cxMnes  after  many  years  of 
apprenticeship  and  a  few  grey  hairs.  Not  so  at ' 
;Ford  Motor  Company  where  your  twenties  can ' 
be  a  stimulating  period.  There  are  opportunities 
to  prove  your  worth  early  in  your  career.  Dale 
Anderson^s  experience  is  a  case  in  point. 
After  receiving  his  B.A.  in  Physics  in  June,  1962,^ 
Dale  joined  our  College  Graduate  Program  and 
was  assigned  to  our  Research  Laboratories. 
Recently  he  was  given  the  responsibility  for  cor- 
recting cab  vibration  occurring  on  a  particular' 
type  of  truck.  His  studies  showed  that  tire  eccen- 
^tricity  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Since  little  change  could  be  effected 
\igk  tire  compUanoe,  his  solution  lay  in  redesigning  the  suspension  system. 
|Tests  of  this  experimental  system  show  the  problem  to  be  reduced  to  an 
insignificant  level. 

^That's  typical  of  the  kind  of  meaningful  assignments  given  to  employes 
while  still  in  the  College  Graduate  Program— regardless  of  their  career 
^interest.  No  "make  work"  superficial  jobs.  And,  besides  offering  tlie  oppor-' 
^tunity  to  work  on  important  problems  demanding  fresh  solutions,  we  offer 
rood  salaries,  a  highly  professional  atmosphere  and  the  proximity  tO; 
leading  universities. 

Discover  the  rewarding  opportunity  Ford  Motor  Company  may  have  for 
you.  How?  Simply  schedule  an  interview  with  our  representative  when  ho 
y'miU  your  campus.  Let  your  twenties  be  a  challenging  and  rewarding  time. 


U^brd 


Th«  American  Rm4,  OeariMrn,  MictilfM 


^  «f(««<  ffVfXwMtn  employer ' 


(Continued  from  Page  4> 

type  of  situation  justifies  the 
demand  for  unity?  And  when 
the  demand  is  justified  (if  it 
can  be),  to  what  degree  might 
unity  be  coerced?  Would  it 
mean  that  one  cannot  speak 
in  favor  of  the  Viet  Cong,  or 
cannot  speak  against  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy,  or  can- 
not speak  against  the  Presi- 
dents personality,  or  cannot 
think  nasty  thoughts?  For  that 
matter,  if  unity  is  so  precious, 
how  can  we  justify  the  divisive- 
ness  of  an  election  campaign, 
which  would  surely  disrupt  the 
nation  and  open  us  up  to  our 
conquorers? 

There  is  only  one  way  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  this  logic, 
and  that  is  to  avoid  the  argu- 
ment completely.  The  freedoms 
of  the  First  Amendment  must 
he  maintained  rigidly,  for  they 
are  valuable  t«  the  nation  aad 
t«  the  individuals  who  compose 
the  nation  only  when  they  pro- 
tect what  is  odious  to  the  ma- 
jority. And  sureSy,  in  the  weeks 
and  months  and  maybe  years 
ahead,  antiwar  dissent  will  fall 
within  that  category. 

Student  Right 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

certain  Council  sponsored 
events  has  not  yet  come  before 
SBR.  Chief  Justice  Jeff  Schnit- 
zer  stated  that  Council  had  not 
brought  formal  charges  since 
the  alleged  October  10  incident. 
A  statement  was  given  to  the 
court,  but  was  rejected,  accord- 
ing to  Schnitzer,  because  it  did 
not  specify  charges  and  was 
unsigned.  Frank  Block  stated 
Sunday  that  the  statement  is 
being  redrawn  and  will  prob- 
ably  be  «eat  to  the  court  this 
week 


Mov«mk«r  2,   1W5 


THE     JUSTICE 


Sachar 

(Continucil  from  Page  1) 

that  the  new  dormitories,  with 
iin  iipproximate  combined  cap- 
iitity  of  150  to  200  students, 
o  iild  not  be  even  financed  un- 
til 1968,  or  later. 

Possible  sites  for  new  smgle 
di-rmitory  units  —  no  new 
iiiii.clrangles  are  now  exivisaged 
J-  are  the  Woodruff  Hall  loca- 
1i(.n  and  North  Quadrangle. 
The  water  tower  next  to  Kutz 
will  soon  be  demolished,  mak- 
ing room  for  a  possible  second 
cimmg  room  **arm"  of  Kutz 
(iii.ing   hall. 

Plans  for  "non-conventiona™ 
professional  schools  are  also 
oji  the  drawing  boards.  An 
.'Ksidtmic,  non-clinical  medical 
^4h(>()l,  with  transfer  privili- 
ijjes  for  the  third  and  fourth 
y*ar  of  medical  school,  will 
fit.bably  be  first.  A  specialized 
m1u)o1  of  Legal  Studies  and 
i\  iLsearch-oriented  education 
•^ihool  are  also  being  consid- 
( rtd. 

When  asked  if  there  would 
hi  room  on  campus  for  profes- 
jkional  schools  and  an  increased 
undergraduate  enrollment,  Dr. 
Sachar  and  Dean  Morrissey 
pointed  out  that  even  though 
Brandeis  is  the  smallest  private 
university  in  America,  there  is 
considerable  room  for  more 
.s^liidcnts.  more  buildings,  more 
l;iwn.  more  trees,  and  more 
water  They  said  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  presently  utilizing 
only  about  half  its  classroom 
space. 

They  contended  that  gradual 
«>\p;m.'sion  is  the  rule  in  nearly 
;ill  American  institutions  of 
lusher  e<lucation,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  gradual 
expansion  should  mean  com- 
pK-mising  high  quality  or  class 
size. 

Football 

Dr.  Sachar  was  asked  if 
Br;indeis  would  ever  again 
field  an  intercollegiate  football 
team  Dr.  Sachar  said  never  to 
say  never,  although  the  odds 
are  heavily  against  it  He  said 
1h;it  Brandeis  did  not  want  to 
make  the  kind  of  commitment 
in  terms  of  recruitment  and 
iluss  cjuality  which  is  necessary 
te  field  a  good  team  Dean 
Merrissey  said  that  there  were 
mere  immediate  sf»als  at  hand, 
like  jiiming  for  a  winning  bas- 
ketball team. 


Gregory 

(€o»tmn€id  from  Page  5) 

the  streets.  And  most  galling, 
•Look  at  the  Negro  GI  fight- 
ing for  instant  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam. They  ain't  never  gonna 
give  him  instant  freedom  in  the 
United  States."  And  while 
only  8000  of  the  300,000  inhab- 
itants of  Watts  were  rioting  in 
the  streets,  15,000  troops  were 
needed  to  "control"  them. 
"Imagine  that  happening  in  100 
cities  across  the  country.  That 
would  sure  bring  the  Marines 
home." 

Gregory's  most  important 
message  is  that  the  fight  is  not 
between  Negro  and  white,  but 
between  Right  and  Wrong,  and 
that  no  matter  how  bloody  the 
destruction  in  its  path.  Right 
eventually  triumphs.  And  we 
must,  by  clear  thought,  avert 
as  much  of  the  coming  destruc- 
tion as  we  can.  His  image  was 
that  of  the  Negro  in  Watts  who 
had  looted  a  store  of  a  sofa. 
He  came  running  by,  and 
stopped  for  a  red  light.  **You 
gotta  realize  that  these  people 


Letters 


May  2nd 


(Coatinwed  from  Page  2) 

Until  1  read  Dr.  Brainard's 
letter  in  the  Justice  1  thought  I 
was  just  getting  bitter.  But  ev- 
ery time  I  see  students  and  pro- 
fessors, too,  trampling  down  the 
green   grass  to  round  a  corner 

or  to  save  two  minutes  to  some 
door  (they  even  go  through  our 
poor,  thinning  woods  and  beat 
down  the  lovely  wild  things),  I 
feel  anguish.  1  have  never 
spoken  to  them  about  this  boor- 
ish habit.  I'm  no  Carrie  Nation. 
But  since  Dr.  B  r  a  i  n  a  r  d  has 
started  (1  am  sure  others  feel  as 
we  do)  1,  too,  publicly  denounce 
this  flagrancy. 

Sada  Gordon 


tore  apart  only  what  they 
hated."  They  had  no  subliminal 
violent  feelings  about  that  part 
of  tlieir  world  which  was  not 
unjust. 

Come,  let  us  reason  togeth- 
er. 


(Continued  fron  Page  3) 

litical    or   other   forms   of   dis- 
crimination. 

Joel  D.  Schwartz,  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  petitions,  said, 
"Political  groups  that  are  al- 
lied with  national  political 
movements  shouldn't  get  any 
Council  money  at  all.  There 
will  always  be  sonf>eone  on 
campus  who  doesn't  agree  with 
their  philsophy  and  he  should- 
n't be  forced  to  pay  for  it." 
Schwartz  added  that  groups 
like  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  a  right-wing  student 
movement.  sh«)uld  also  b«> 
barred  from  getting  SAF  funds 
il  they  were  to  be  organized 
here. 

In  defense  of  his  organiza- 
tion, Brandeis  May  Second 
Movement  chairman  Ricky 
Rapfogel,  '68,  denied  that  ei- 
ther the  campus  chapter  or  the 
national  office  has  sent  any  aid 


to  the  National  Liberalioa 
Front.  He  said  that  the  Comr 
mittee  to  Support  the  National 
Liberation  Front  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  May 
Second  Movement, 

Students  supporting  the 
movement's  right  to  get  Counr- 
cil  funds  have  noted  that  there 
is  little  anyone  could  do  to  de- 
prive the  organisation  c^  funds 
considering  the  provisions  in 
the  Student  Union  Constitu- 
tion mentioned  above.  Others, 
who  are  wary  of  the  May  Sec- 
o  n  d  Movement's  objectives, 
still  question  the  notion  of 
treason  since  the  United  States 
is  not  formally  engaged  in  war 
in  Southeast  A.sia. 

Rapfogel  said  of  the  petition- 
ers, "They  seem  to  be  students 
going  along  with  a  coming  re- 
surgence of  McCarthyism.  This 
is  an  extremely  shocking  thing 
on  the  Brandeis  campus." 

Despite  the  flurry  of  activity 
concerning  M2M,  the  petition- 
er?! have  no  plans  to  bring  theiF 
protests   before   Council. 


Tripartite 

^Continued  from  Page  3) 

lines,  he  said,  were  clogged  in 
the  parietal  and  Cuban  issues 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Sachar 
believes  that  now  there  are  sev- 
eral effective  channels  for  stu- 
dent-faculty-administration ex- 
pression, designed  to  deal  with 
tensions  and  differing  view- 
points. He  remarked  that  now 
not  only  the  administration,  but 
also  the  faculty,  are  fating  in- 
creased student  concern  and  in- 
terest. 

SAC  "Consultative" 

Dean  Morrissey  noted  that 
the  failure  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Committee  was  due  m  part 
to  a  failure  to  distinguish  a  "de- 
liberative" group  from  a  con- 
sultative '  one.  ineSAC  s  struc- 
ture makes  it  fit  clearly  m  the 
"consultative"  genre,  he  be- 
lieves. „  ,  ^^ 

The  first  meeting  will  b^J^P^P 
to  all  s  t  u  d  e  n  t  s.  Frank  Bloch 
stated  that  any  suggestions 
from  s  t  u  d  e  n  t  s  are  w<^l«;«"^^« 
and  can  be  presented  at  any 
regular  Student  Council  meet- 

inc 

Student  members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Committee  are 
Margo  Jefferson,  '68,  N  *)  r  ni  a 
Goldstein,  '67,  A  1 1  a  n  Zerkm 
'66,  William  Handel,  67,  anu 
Chairman  Frank  Bloch. 

Class  Meeting 

(Continufid  from  Page  3) 

cil  is  in  time  of  ensis"  Maily 
Pernick  concluded.  "1  believe 
that  the  turn-out  tonight  and  m 
my  election  shows  that  Council 
must  seek  new  ways  of  com- 
munieating  with  the  students 
or  find  itself  completely  cut  ofi 
from  them. ' 


li 


If  youVe  looking  for  a  nice  comfy  place 

to  work        . 
after  graduabon, 

forget  about  General  Electric. 


We  don't  have  nny  place  where  you 
can  curl  up  and  snooze  away  the 
next  forty  years  of  your  career. 
There  are  no  quiet  little  nooks  in 
iiny  of  General  Elect  ric's  1 30  oper- 
ating businesses  in  19  countries 
round  the  world. 

But  if  you're  the  wide-awake 
type,  G.E.  can  provide  the  excite- 


ment to  keep  you  that  way.  Your 
first  assignment  may  be  helping  us 
find  applications  for  a  whole  new 
family  of  plastics  recently  devel- 
oped by  G.E.  Or  you  may  be  work- 
ing at  Cape  Kennedy  on  the  Apollo 
moon  program.  Or  you  may  be 
working  on  the  marketing  team  for 
a  new  home  appliance. 


T^ogress  is  Our  Moif  Impor^nt  Ptwfyct 


One  thing  is  certain:  You'll  bc 
working.  You'll  have  plenty  of  re- 
sponsibility. What  you  wonU  have 
is  a  chance  to  doze  off  in  the  prime 
years  of  your  career. 

Talk  to  the  man  from  G.E.  whett 
he  visits  campus.  Come  to  General 
Electric,  where  the  young  men  arc 
important  men. 


GENERALOELECTRIC 
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Soccermen  Face  Lowell  Tech; 
Whip  Barrington;  ,Lose  to  MIT 

Ky  RIC  IJSLANER 

If  you  have  nJssed  the  soccer  season  at  Brandeis,  you  still  have  two  chances  to 
make  up  lor  it   The  first  is  real,  the  second  vicarious. 

The  hooters  will  take  on  Lowell  Tech  at  Gordon  Field  Thursday  at  2:30.  It  will  be 
the  Judges'  last  effort  of  the  year  and  will  determine  whether  the  team  has  a  winning, 
losing,  or  even  season. 

A  tie  will  put  the  team  at  4-4-3  for  the  year;  a  win  at  5-4-2  and  a  loss  at  4-5-2. 
The  squad  is  keyed  up  for  the 
game    and    expects    to    achieve 
the  second  alternative. 

Crowd  sizes  have  varied  from 
game  to  game  and  a  large  turn- 
out could  help  the  final  eflfort. 
However,  if  you  can't  make  it 
there  in  person,  the  technologi- 
cal miracle  of  television  will  do 
it  for  you. 

On  Channel  2 

WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  the 
educational  station  in  Boston, 
will  present  a  tape  of  the  game 
the  same  night  at  9  p.m.  This 
will  be  the  second  Brandeis 
game  the  station  has  telecast 
this  season.  The  Judges  lost  the 
first  one  to  Stonehill  early  lasl 
month. 

Top  Barrington 

The  soccermen  had  an  off- 
agaiii,  on-again  spell  again  last 
week.  They  overpowered  Bar- 
rington  4-2  on  Saturday,  but 
fell  to  MIT  in  double  overtime 
on  Thursday. 

Asim    Erdelik    paced    a    fast- 
moving   Brandeis  squad   which 
scored   three  goals   in   the   first 
quarter   against   Barrington   on 
the  home  grounds  of  the  Rhode 
Island    school.     Erdelik    scored    f^^  ^Y\e  Judges 
two  of  the  early  goals  and  was       The  squad  was  plagued  by  in- 
credited   with  an  assist  on   the   juries  in  the  two  games.  Jacobs 
third,  which  was  scored  by  Pete    hissed  the  MIT  contest  and  cap- 
Barnett.  The  defense  was  strong   t^jn    ^^^^   Fleischaker    '66   sat 
in    the   first    half     as    Brandeis   ^^^  ^      Barrington  match, 
pulled  out  a  3-0  halftime  lead. 
Coordination  Faltered 
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On  the  Judges'  Bench ■ — 

Time  for  Action 


Pete  Weiner 


J 


BIOLA  SOBOWALE  (8)  and  HOWIE  BECKMAN  (15)  tangle 
with  Colby  opponent.  Judges  take  on  Lowell  Tech  Thur.sday 
at  2:30  in  season  finale. 


MIT  Loss 


Missed  Corner  Kick 

Ajadi  added  another  goal  and 
the  winning  margin  with  30 
seconds  left  in  the  first  over- 
time. The  Judges  kept  fighting 
but  missed  numerous  scoring 
opportunities    in    the    second 


th 


uoorainaiion   raticrcu  »-r-t-x,.  vv.a..v.v,.a    m     nn;    a  c  \,  v»  n  u 

The  lack  of  team  coordination  Against  MIT.  the  Brandeis  S^^/HT}^;  including  a  corner 

lat  plagued  the  soccermen  team  fared  well  on  defense,  but  ^^^^  ^^at   missed   by  less   than 

..jroughout    the    latter    part    of  could  not  put  together  the  scor-  ^"  *"^5*"    n^^  w      aa 

the  MIT  loss  almost  caught  up  mg    power    that   Hughes    felt  ,  ^^4^^   •   u '"i^'^.u^'^x  ^i*    °"*" 

with  Coach  John  Hughes'   vie-  would  be  so  vital  earlier  ki  the  ^\^"S'"t^  ^.   ^^L  i.      J"<iges  as 

tory   plans  against   Barrington.  season.   Don  Klabin  filled  in  for  aj^  Sobowale,  Mills,  and  Erde- 

The  line  tired  and  couldn't  help  Jacobs    at    the    goal,    but    had  "*^- 


the  offense.  problems    with    the   quick   and 

Barrington  scored  twice  in    powerful  MIT  squad, 
the  second  half  and  the  Judges        The  game  was  scoreless  until 
once.    Cadman  Mills  tallied  the    1:28  in  the  fourth  quarter  when 
final  Brandeis  goal  on  a  third-    Bayo  Ajadi  of  MIT  swept  past 
quarter  penalty  kick.  Klabin  for  a  goal.    Seven  min- 

Aside  from  Erdelik,  Jack  utes  later  Jim  Kraus  tied  the 
Rovner,  Biola  Sobowale  and  score,  making  it  1-1  at  the  end 
goalie  Steve  Jacobs  played  well   of  regulation  play. 

Brandeis  Harriers  Win; 
Dump  Barrington,  20-40 

The  Brandeis  cross-country  team  made  it  two  in  a 
row  by  defeatinjjf  Barrington  20-40  in  a  dual  meet  last 
Saturday.  The  harriers  had  previously  beaten  Assumption 
26-30  for  their  first  victory. 

Six  of  the  top  ten  finishers  were  from  Brandeis 
Saturday.  The  Judges  were  paced  by  Capt.  Pete  Branigan 

who  finished  .second  behind  Er-  

nest    Campbell    of   Barrington.    •     ..  ^  »t  ,;,    ^,  .     .  ^^  «„4^:«„  - 
Both  broke  the  4.2  mile  course   '".^tL    «om^h    w   ^.%^     T  ^t 
record  of  22:58   with   times  of   ^.Ji^^j^^^^    *J*    "^l^^    "^    °^ 
22:31   for   Campbell   and   22:54   Z^^^l^'t^^^lJ^'T^   runners. 

Branded  captured  third.   L''o^l'„r^id'"'  ^""^  P"'*'""^''" 
fourth,    fifth,   sixth   and   eighth        n  !Vi„„  .h^  ...  i  „  .  ^ 
places   with   fine   performances   n  °nrt^7*  whT  »nt»    n  V  T^^"" 
by    Andy    Yacker,   Dan    Rubin,   ^"^^thf.^'^  *' '  ?."'^^  "."'^  V'""^ 

?!=!,■•'?;  ..4?.'^n^'   «'<=^   ^•"--«'   A.nhersfmeits':  ■  ^  "^  "^  "^    ""^ 


Judges'  Jottings 

The  tennis  team  clcsed  out 
the  season  with  an  8-1  tri- 
umph over  Hunter  .  .  The 
harriers  will  compete  in  the 
Greater  Bostons  on  Nov.  2 
and  New  Eng^Iands  Nov.  9. 
.  .  .  Coach  LeRianc  has  been 
givinfr  the  hoopsters  a  real 
workout  recently.  .  .  .  And 
Coach  Nichols  is  t  r  y  i  n  j?  to 
round  up  the  tallest  femmes 
in  the  school  —  seems  she's 

Women's  Basketball  Coach 

pretty   successful   at   it,    too. 

A  few  predictions  —  Sorry 
K.C.,  but  this  is  just  not  the 
year  of  the  Celtics  —  watch 
those  Knicks  go.  .  .  .  And  in 
pro  football  —  keep  it  up, 
Tucker — Rookie  of  the  Year! 
.  .  .  Let's  see  those  Yanks 
make  a  couple  of  trades  — 
How  about  Keane  for  Berra? 
Or  Pepitone,  Kubek  and  Lo- 
pez for  Rod  Kanehl,  where 
ever  he  may  be?  Instead  of 
Hot  Rod,  perhaps  Radatz  and 
George  Thomas? 

Congratulations  to  the  .soc- 
cer team  and  cross-country 
team. 


Next  Sunday  the  dedication  of  the  new  Gkjrstenzang 
Science  Quadrangle  will  be  marked  by  a  special  convoca- 
tion. This  multimillion  dollar  science  complex  is  just  one 
step  in  the  development  of  the  University's  physical 
facilities. 

Last  June  the  Spingold  Theatre  Arts  Center  was 
dedicated  in  an  elaborate  ceremony.. The  Spingold  buildinf? 
will  provide  the  theatre  arts  department  with  modem 
facilities  to  implement  the  growing  Brandeis  theatre  pro- 
gram. 

The  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  will  house 
its  headquarters  on  the  Brandeis  campus.  Construction 
began  immediately  after  the  dismissal  of  a  suit  in  Federal 
Court  against  the  transfer  of  the  Society  from  New  York 
to  Brandeis. 

Yet  one  phase  of  University  development  has  been 
conspicuously  inadequate.  As  enrollment  has  increased 
within  the  University,  physical  needs  have  also  increased 
for  the  departments. 

But  the  Brandeis  athletic  situation  has  been  blatantly 
ignored  for  several  years. 

With  a  freshmen  class  of  over  500  and  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  over  1600,  the  Shapiro  Athletic  Center  cannot 
I>ossibly  be  utilized  with  any  amount  of  success.  The  prob- 
lem is  simple  --  a  lack  of  space  and  facilities. 

If  the  University  is  to  remain  a  liberal  arts  institu- 
tion dedicated  to  all  facets  of  education,  it  cannot,  and 
must  not.  ignore  the  role  of  athletics. 

A  first  step  was  made  last  year  with  the  hiring  of 
K.  C.  Jones  as  basketball  coach  and  a  revamping  of  the 
varsity  athletic  program. 

But  without  the  necessary  facilities,  varsity  athletica 
and  physical  education  will  remain  somewhat  sic*gnant. 

The  current  situation  is  deplorable.  Many  of  the  physi- 
cal  education  classes  overlap.  The  men  and  women's  phys. 
ed.  classes  are  forced  to  use  the  same  gymnasium  floor  for 
their  respective  classes-  Certain  men's  classes  overlap  with 
two  instructors  and  50  students  crowding  the  floor. 

But  perhaps  the  varsity  situation  is  most  striking. 
During  the  winter  season  the  basketball,  fencing  and  track 
teams  are  forced  to  use  the  same  gymnasium  for  their 
practices.  This  situation  leads  to  confusion  and  inefficiency. 

If  there  is  real  interest  in  an  athletic  program  at 
BrandeLs.  the  administration  must  take  immediate  action 
to  alleviate  the  situation. 

New  athletic  buildings  should  include  a  fieldhouse 
with  an  indoor  track  and  areas  for  baseball,  soccer  and 
football  practice. 

Another  building  should  be  constructed  to  house  facil- 
ities for  several  basketball,  handball  and  volleyball  courts 
as  well  as  weight,  fencing  and  wrestling  rooms.  A  new 
modernized  locker  room  complex  should  also  be  included. 

The  baseball  and  soccer  fields  should  be  done  over, 
reseeded  and  cared  for  to  insure  adequate  spring  and  fall 
programs.  Lights  should  be  put  up  on  the  fields  to  provide 
lor  night  intramural  football  and  baseball. 

Outdoor  basketball  and  handball  courts  should  be 
constructed. 

Also  last  year  an  announcement  was  made  heralding 
the  new  swimming  pool.  Joseph  Linsey  had  contributed  in 
the  range  of  $500,000  for  the  pool.  But  as  of  last  week  only 
the  preliminary  plans  had  been  n.ade  and  construction  had 
not  started. 

If  athletics  is  to  become  a  more  integral  pc^rt  of  the 
Brandeis  education  experience,  acequate  physical  devlop- 
ment  must  be  made  now  to  guarantee  the  continued 
existence  of  the  athletic  program. 


and  Vic  Martinez 

The  Judges  were  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Greater  Bostons  on 
Tue.sday,  Nov.  2.  Coach  Norm 
Lovino  sent  a  freshman  team 
and  a  varsity  squad  to  the  in- 
tra-city  meet. 

Next  Tuesday  Brandeis  will 
run  in  the  New  Englands  at 
Franklin  Park.  Levine  is  op- 
timistic that  his  "freshmen 
squad  will  fmish  in  the  top  ten 


P.  W. 


WANTED— Wife  of  grod- 
uote  student  to  core  for 
21/2  yeor  old  girl.  Must  be 
obie  to  pick  up  child.  Coll 
893-1993. 


ATTENTION  ALL  AUTO  DRIVERS 

(Scooter  ond  Cycle  Owners,  Too) 

Under  25?  Insurance  ond  Plote  Problems? 

Been  Concelled?  Con't  Get  Enough  Coveroge? 

Money  Problems?  From  Out  of  Stote? 

Call  J.  J.  Bodner  Insurance  Agency 

5  Main  Street  Phone  923-1015  Wotertown  Squore 

Open  9-7  Weekdoys  —  Saturday  to  1 2 


OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  future  with  a  well  known 
Midwest  Manufacturing:  Firm. 
We  are  now  offering  exclusive 
distributorships  for  a  patented 
product.  No  competition.  Fac- 
tory trained  personnel  will  a.s- 
si.st  you  in  setting:  up  a  tried 
and  proven  advertising  and 
merchandising  program.  100% 
mark  up.  Investment  guaran- 
teed. Minimum  investment 
$1,000.  Maximum  $14,000.  All 
replies  confidential.  For  infor- 
mation write  Director  of  Mar- 
keting, P.  O.  Box  14049,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63178. 

UNITED   MARKETING 
COMPANY 

6^86  Bartmer  Avenue 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63130 


18  scheduled  flighfs 
to  LaGuardIa  in 

NEW  YORK 

more  than  any  other  airline! 


e  Every  hour  on  the  half-hour, 
weekdays.  ^ 

e  6:30  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m.,  extra    8^ 
flight  at  3:00  p.m. 

e  Spacious  2-and-2  seating. 

•  Beverage  service  on  all  flights. 


ALL  FLIGHTS 


inct.  tax 


'MORTHEMST 

r>  AIRUNE8 


Students  Protest 
Bennett  Dismissal 

A  group  of  twenty  Brandeis  students,  working  m 
conjunction  with  Professor  Daniel  Bennett,  last  week  pre- 
sented to  the  student  body  a  fact  sheet  concerning  the 
recent  decision  of  the  tenured  members  in  the  Philosophy 
Department  not  to  renew  the  professor's  contract.  The  fact 
sheet  implies  that  the  decision  was  based  on  non-academic 
criteria     and     was,     therefore, 
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illegitimate. 

In  a  completely  independent 
action,  a  petition  has  been  ini- 
tiated by  Jonatlian  W.  Malino, 
'66,  protesting  the  department 
decision.  The  petition,  to  be 
presented  to  Professor  Fred- 
-erick    Sommers,    Chairman    of 


The  Justice  I  hmes  £  }Nehh 


Notes . . . 


FAST  FOR  FREEDOM 

Brandeis  will  take  part  in  the 

Fourth   Annual    Thanksgiving 

Fast  for  Freedom,  a  nation- 
wide college  program  to  help 
provide  food  tor  impoverished 
Negro  families  in  several  South- 
ern states.  In  1964  the  Thanks- 
giving Fast  rai.sed  more  than 
$38,000  and  succeeded  in  pro- 
viding food  for  over  100,000 
Mississippi  Negroes.  The  idea 
for  the  Fast  originated  four 
years  ago  at  Brandeis. 

On  November  18,  students 
may  voluntarily  abstain  from 
dinner.  The  money  thus  saved 
will  be  used  under  section  1431 
of  Title  VII  of  the  United  States 
code  to  pay  administrative  costs 
for  distributing  government 
surplus  food.  Sign-up  sheets 
will  be  posted  in  all  dining 
halls  for  those  who  wish  to  join 

the  fast. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  of 
New  York  will  deliver  the 
fourth  lecture  in  ISrandeis  llni- 
versity's  six-part  Ilelmsley  lec- 
ture .series  on  violence.  Mayor 
Wagner  will  speak  on  **Youth: 
Rebellious,  Misguided,  Or  Un- 
controlled?" on  Tue.sday,  Nov. 
16,    at    8:15    p.m.    in    Schwartz 

Hall. 

♦  ♦  • 

An  informal  reading  of  Acts 
I  and  II  of  Thornton  Wilder's 
Our  Town  will  be  given  Decem- 
ber 16  as  part  of  the  Student 
Christian  Association's  Thurs- 
day evening  series.  This  Satur- 
day parts  will  be  assigned  and 
the  first  rehearsal  will  take 
place  at  10:30  in  Harlan  Chapel. 
All  interested  students  are  wel- 
comed. Aspirants  are  asked  to 
be  familiar  with  the  play  and 
bring  a  copy  of  Our  Town. 

♦  •  * 

Tlie  .second  I.ouis  Schreiber 
Memorial  Concert  will  be  held 
Saturday,  November  13  at  8 
p.m.  in  Rapaporte  Treasure 
Hall.  The  program  features 
Louis  Bagger,  harpsichordist. 
He  will  perform  Harpsichord 
Solos  and  Bach's  Fifth  Bran- 
denburg Concerto. 

♦  *  * 

The  Cholmondcly's  Players 
will  present  An  Evening  of  Me- 
dieval Drama  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 12,  through  Sunday,  No- 
vember 14.  Three  plays  will  be 
presented:  The  Murder  of  Abel, 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Noah 
and  His  Sons.  All  performances 
will  begin  at  8:45. 

♦  *  * 

Those  who  have  not  already 
done  so  may  pick  up  copies  of 
Enter  1965  at  the  SSB.  Bring 
SAF  cards. 

0  *  * 

All  those  interested  in  fight- 
ing U.S.  imperialism  are  in- 
vited to  the  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Brandeis  May 
2nd  Committee  Wednesday, 
8:30  p.m.  in  Golding. 


Capacity  Convocation  Crowd 


'1     f    M» 

Sheet  which  is  printed  here, 
makes  arguments  wiuth  ac- 
cording to  them  can  be  refuted 
only  through  divulsion  of  the 
considerations  tha.  Dr.  Som- 
mers refers  to. 

Fact  Sheet 

1.  Profes.sor  Bennett  was  not 
(Continue   on  page  6) 


Letter  from  Santas 


the  Philosophy  Department,  has 
been  signed  by  all  of  the 
twenty-two  philosophy  majors. 

Mimeographed  copies  of 
the  signed  petition  will  be 
given  to  all  tenured  members 
of  the  Philosophy  Department. 

The  petition  and  the  fact 
sheet  were  presented  in  the 
hope  that  slurl«MU  c;)-.:  th 
would  cause  the  Philosophy  De- 
partment to  hold  a  new  hear- 
ing on  Dr.  Bennett's  contract  at 
which  only  "(ehMuiU  '  cj  i,id- 
erations  would  be  examined. 
Dr.  Sommers,  despite  student 
urging,  has  not  paoiuiy  si.ited 
the    reasons    v  hy    l>r     !?,»n- 

James  E.  Webb,  administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra-  "ewed,  claiming  Umt  i^is  not 
tion,  told  a  near  capacity  audience  at  an  academic  convocation  held  on  Sunday  Novem-  ^^  policy  of  the  Philosophy  De- 
ber  7,  marking  the  dedication  of  the  new  science  complex,  'The  space  frontier  has  ex-  prTflI!«"\l'\'^''7'  the  consid- 
panded  over  vast  distances  in  both  science  and  technology  but  it  has  required  also  SeSns.  '?ie^  Comrit?ee'"SS 
pioneering  in  new  ways  to  work  within  the  ever-broadening  structures  of  our  eco-  Rennet'..  i)isnTis.,i  "  ^M^^c^ 
nomic,  social,   and   i>olitical   institutions  here  on  earth."  The  convocation  was  moved  to    '  -  - 

the  Spingold  Theater  Arts  Center  from  Gerstenzang  Plaza  because  of  inclement  weather. 

Mr.  Webb  was  one  of  twelve  persons,  distinguished  in  the  sciences  who  received 
honorary  Doctor  of  Science  degrees  at  the  Convocation  exercises.  The  other  ele-  en  hon- 
orary degree  recipients,  including  five  Nobel  Prize  winners,  were  medical  scientist  I)r 
Torbjorn  O.  Caspersson;  biochemist  and  Nobel  Laureate  Dr.  Carl  Cori-  philosopher  Dr' 
Ernest  Nagel;  biochemi.st  and  Nobel  Laureate  Dr.  Severo  Ochoa ;  geophysicist  and  edu- 
cator   Dr.    Chaim    L.    Pekeris;   

editor-pubiLshcf    cjcraid    i^  •!;  Bennett  Dismissal 

physicist    and    Nobel    Laureate 

Dr.    Isidor   I.    Rabi;   biochemi  t 

and  Nobel  Laureate  Dr.  Albert 

Szent-Gyorgyi;  educator-engin- 
eer   Dr.    Jerome    B.     Wiesner; 

chemist    and     Nobel     Laureate 

Dr.    Robert    Burns    Woodward; 

and    matliematician    Dr.    Oscar 

Zariski. 

Sachar's  Addrct^s 
PrcsidcEU    A  h  v  :\  m    \^.   S;i<"h- 

ar    remarked,     "We    must    be 

chastened    by    the    late    of    so 

many     European     institutes 

whicii  have  become  sterile  re- 

po.si lories  of  knowledge. 

*' Undergraduate  instruction 
must  not  be  relegated  to  scull- 
ery-maid status.  Research  must 
be  invigorated  by  teaching, 
whether  in  politics  or  physics. 

We  must  teach  the  future  hia- 
chemist  to  taste  the  salt  be- 
neath the  laughter  of  Volpone, 
the  physicist  to  delight  in  Mo- 
zart, the  chemist  to  place  his 
knowledge  in  the  persp€K;tivci 
of  history,  the  mathematician 
to  see  beauty  in  paint  and  mar- 
ble as  well  as  in  binomial 
theorem.  Only  thus  will  we 
avoid  a  race  of  fragmented 
men." 

Rabb  Speaks 

In  offering  the  greetings  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Nor- 
man S.  Rabb,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  said,  in  reference  to  the 
aj)ple  orchard  which  was  re- 
moved to  make  way  for  the  sci- 
efice  complex,  that  it  was  only 
fitting  that  we  "plant  another 
orchard  in  the  stone,  steel,  and 
glass  of  contemporary  archi- 
teclnro."  Frank  ".loch  "(Hi, 
president  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil, conveyed  the  greetings  of 
the  .student  body. 


Dr.  Cerasimos  Santas 

issue  of  the  Justice  conceiiiing  the 


National  Vietnam  March 


"march   of   con- 
new  peace  initi- 


Lamenl 

Due  to  circum.stances  be- 
yond the  control  of  the 
Fourth  Estate,  such  as  in- 
clement courses  and  Clement 
Atlee,  the  Justice  will  not 
hit  the  stands  next  week. 
The  staff  joins  together  in 
wishing  our  readers  a  most 
happy  Veteran's  Day. 


A  major 
science"  for 
atives  in  Vietnam  will  be 
held  in  Wa.shington  on  the 
Saturday  of  Thanksgiving 
(Nov.  27).  Following  a  morn- 
ing picket  of  the  White 
House  will  be  speeches  by 
Martin  Luther  King,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock,  Norman 
Thomas,  and  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  Pres- 
ident, Carl   Oglesby. 

The  march   is  aimed  at 
seeking  a  cease-fire  and  ne- 
gotiated .settlement  in   Viet- 
nam  through   a   halt   in   the 
bombing  of  North   Vietnam, 
de-escalation    of  the   war,   a 
U.   S.  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate     with     the     "Vietcong" 
(NLF),    and    American   sup- 
port for  the  1954  Geneva  Ac- 
cords, including   **the   even- 
tual  withdrawal   of   all 
foreign     military     forces,     a 
prohibition   against    military 
alliances,    the    peaceful    re- 
unification  of  Vietnam,  and 
self-determination    by    the 
Vietnamese  people. 


Professor  Dan  Bennett's  statement  in  the  last 
letter  1  withdrew  is  correct. 

^  The  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  letter  contain,  in  substance,  opini(»ns  _  com- 
plaints  about  bennett  —  that  were  expressed  to  me  by  various  members  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment (not  by  the  members  new  this  year)  unoflicially  and  in  private.  I  came  to  feel  that 
I  had  no  right  to  make  the.se  opinions  public.  The  time  for  these  scruples  of  mine  i^ 

now  past.  But  I  want  to  empha-    , -^ ^ n^   i^ 

to  the  lectures  like  the  guy  who 
ran  it  the  year  before.  When  I 
got  there  once  at  eigJit  o'clock, 
time  for  the  lecture,  the  room 
was  empty.  It  didn't  look  good. 
We  had  to  go  around  and  pull 
people  out  of  their  seats  in  the 
library.  And  he  didn't  even 
show  up  at  all  —  a  direct  slap 
at  the  lecturer. 

These  seem  to  be  the  sorts  of 
considerations  for  which,  so  far 
as   I   can   gather,    Dan   Bennett 
was    dismissed.    I    fmd    them 
largely   irrelevant  and  certain- 
ly inadequate.   I  say  ".so  far  as 
1  can  gather"  because  I  was  not 
done  the  courtesy  of  being  told 
that  a  decision  on  Bennett  was 
al)out  to  be  made,  even  t'hougli 
1   have   been  a   member  of  the 
Department    longer    than    any 
jire.senl  m(>nihor  except  one  and 
have  known  Bennett  a.s  lojig  a.s 
anybody     and     in     some     way.^ 
more    than    anybody.    Bennett 
'rid    no   cliance  at  all   to  speak 
to  the  .senior  members,  especi- 
ally  the   new  ones.   o.n  hi.s   be- 
half,  and   neither  did   I.   After- 
wards,  when   I  asked    liow   llie 
decision    wa.s  made,   I   received 
no   answer.    The    situation    was 
rortainly     .somewhat     unusual. 
There  are  three   new  ftill   pro- 
fessors this  year  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  though  they  pres^um- 
ably  had  a  part  in  the  decision, 
they  can  hardly  be  held  really 


size  that  I  do  not  claim  that 
these  complaints  were  the 
grounds  for  the  decision  not  to 
renew  Bennett's  contract.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  grounds  for 
the  decision  were.  I  have  asked 
and  I  have  not  been  told.  But 
I  may  also  add  that  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  the  first  three 
paragraphs  of  the  letter  are 
the  only  sorts  of  complaints 
that  I  have  ever  heard  about 
Bennett. 

The  second  point  that 
weighed  heavily  with  me  was 
that  I  had  not  spoken  to  mem-  ., 

bers    of    the    Department,    ex-     ^^^; 
cept  the  Chairman,  about  Ben- 
nett's dismissal   before  making 
a    final    decision    to    print    the 
letter.     I    have   now    spoken    to 
some,  and  I  want  to  make  this 
perfectly     clear.      I     am     fully 
convinced  that  the  members  of 
the    Department    that    are    new 
this  year  not  only  believed  tliat 
they    made   a   rea.sonable   deci- 
sion,   but   also   that   their  deci- 
sions  were  perhaps   rea.sonable 
given    the    evidence    that    was 
put   before  them   and   their   lit- 
tle  knowledge  of   Bennett   and 
his  work   with  students   in   the 
past   two   years.     But   I   am   as 
fully   convinced    that   the  deci- 
sion was  mistaken   and   unjust. 
And   I   have   doubts   about   the 
evidence    that    was    put    before 


we  know  well  and  respect  and 
who  have  taken  many  courses 
with  Bennett  in  the  last  two 
years.    Were  they  asked? 

The  letter  to  the  Justice  fol- 
lows. 

Dan  Bennett  goes  around  in 
an  open  shirt  and  overalls.  And 
revolutionary    boots.    Why,   the 
other  day  the  guy  w..s  hardoot 
Like  a  beatjiick.  Worse,  like  a 
student.    And    that    look    about 
him;   intense,   moody,   hair  fly- 
ing in  all  directions.  Dark.  Un- 
dignified.  How  can  you   Intro- 
duce  a    guy    like    that   to    any- 
And     all     that     subtle- 
sounding    stufT    about   a    guy 
lighting  a  cigarette  and  it  being 
a  bomb.   What  does  philo.sophy 
have  to  do  with  a  guy  lighting 
a    cigarette    aiid   a    bomb    any- 
way?  And   who  says   he  is   a 
great  teacher?   He  gave  all  the 
students   in   his  seminar   an   A. 
Anybody  can  be  a  great  teach- 
er like  that.  And  when  Vickers 
got   fired    last  year   he  had   the 
students     writijig     the    parents 
that  Vickers  was  a  good  teach- 
er,  and    th"    mm'-mIs    v/rol(«    the 
president  who  doesn't  like  out- 
side  interference   like   that.   So 
tlie    administration    didn't    like 
him   because   he    was   giving 
thetn  trouble. 

Oh.  come  now.  Bennett  is  a 
great  teacher  with  the  under- 
graduates.   He    is   that.    But  on 


them  and    fho  wav   in   u/hir-h   i(    K'a^'uaies.    tie    is   tnal.    But  on    ""^v   '^^«"  "arni.^ 
waT  /a?hercd.  "^S^ '  Vh^^h  „',!  If-  praduaje  level  if.sdifrorcnt.    ^<^^'^^^>^   for 


was   gathered.     Did   they   have 
before  them  a  complete  list  of 
Bennett's     writings?     Did     the 
Chairman    mistakenly    believe, 
as  appears  from   the   last  issue 
of  the  Justice,  that  Bennett   is 
37  years  old — po.ssibly  too  old 
to  be  given  a  second  three  year 
contract  without  the   probabil- 
ity of  tenure  at  the  end  of  that 
contract  or  possibly  as  not  hav- 
ing   produced    enough    written 
work  for  a  man   of  37?     Were 
there     any     meaningful     steps 
taken    to    find    out    what    Ben- 
nett's teaching  ability  is?    It  is 
all    very    well    to    say,    as    we 
were  told    in   the   last   issue   of 
the  Ju.stice,  that   "his  teaching 
competence   was    one   es.sential 
consideration."     But    on    what 
basis   was   opinion   formed?      I 
happen  to  be  the  only  member 


He  is  too  informal.  He  doesn't 
have  the  standard  people  in  his 
cla.ss  reading  list.   Why,  in  his 
Social  Philosophy  course  he  had 
peo{)le    read    the    Marouis    de 
Sade.  Now  we  expect  the  peo- 
ple who  have  taken  Social  Phi- 
losophy to  have  read  the  stand- 
ard people.  Besides,  as  you  said. 
the  administration   was  against 
him   becau.se  of  the  Vickers 
thing;    he    lost    his    head    and 
blew   up  at   people.   And   he 
hasn't  published  enough;  well, 
he  has  that  one  article,  he  has 
written    a    review,    and    he    is 
working   on    things.    But   some 
people  don't   like  liini;   he   isn't 
doing   tiK'ir   stufl'.   They   want 
people  who  do  Iheir  stuff    And 
he  wasn't   nice   to  them   when 
their    friends   came    around    — 
he  didn't  meet  them  at  the  air- 


of  the  Department  that  taught  port, 
a  course  Cundergraduate-grad-  Yeah  And  when  ho  was  run- 
uate)  with  Bennett  for  a  whole  ning  the  Philo.sophy  Lecture 
semester,  and  I  was  not  asked,  series  la.st  year  he  didn't  go 
There  are  many  students  whom  arou^id  getting  people  to  come 


it.    They    have 
known     Bennett     for    about    a 
month,   perhaps   seen   him   sev- 
eral     times,     and     conceivably 
even    have    talked    philo.sophy 
with   him.  They  must  have  re- 
lied largely  on  the  other  mem- 
bers' views.  To  be  sure,  people 
are  hired  or  fired  on  an  inter- 
view   and    even    sight    unseen. 
But  Bennett    has  already   been 
here    for    two    years,    and    ha.<? 
literally    put    .some    of    his    life 
into  the  place.  The  Department 
rould    have  waited    a    bit    urUil 
the  new   nienii)ers  had  become 
better  acquainted   with   him   or 
at  least  could  have  .said  to  him 
informally     that     a     decision 
would  .soon  have  to  be  made  on 
his  ca.se, 

r  have  known  Dan  Bennett 
since  he  came  to  Brandei-;  two 
years  ago.  We  have  not  been 
clo.se  friends  —  perhaps  we 
have  not  been  friends  at  all  — 
l)ut  I  have  had  inumerable 
talks  with  him.  have  had  many 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Triria:  Part  VI 


Joel  Doerfler 


Bennett  II 

If  the  *fact  sheet'  on  the  Bennett  case  is  correct,  any 
claim— such  as  the  claim  ma<le  by  Chairman  of  the  Philoso- 
phy Department,  Fred  Sommers— that  the  decision  on  Ben- 
nett was  based  on  his  "total  record,"  is  incorrect- 

If  Bennett's  publishing  record  was  not  complete  when 
broujrht  before  the  newest  members  of  the  department, 
then  by  any  standards  the  decision  was  based  on  incom- 
plete, and  therefore  misleadinjr,  information. 

It  is  claimed  that  Bennett's  teaching  competence  was 
an  essential  factor  in  the  decision.  If  this  is  in  fact  the 
case,  how  was  his  competence  determined?  Last  year  Ben- 
nett presented  one  pro-seminar  (a  one-evening  lecture) 
for  graduate  students  and  fellow  members  of  his  depart- 
ment. This  was  the  only  occasion  that  his  colleagues  had 
to  evaluate  Bennett's  teaching  technique  and  adequacy  of 
presentation.  This  one  instance  constitutes  an  insufticient 
basis  for  judging  Bennett's  teivching  competence. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  could  have  given  such 
an  appraisal — Bennett's  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
4lents — were  simply  not  consulted.  Thus,  the  interests  of 
the  student  body,  which  might  have  been  reflected  through 
their  consultation,  were  ignored. 

For  all  these  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  procedural 
questions  which  are  independently  being  raised,  we  ask 
that  the  Department  of  Philosophy  review  its  decision  on 
the  Bennett  case.  A  crucial  element  of  this  review  would 
be  the  inclusion  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  appraisal 
of  Dr.  Bennett's  teaching  ability. 

This  case  illustrates  a  characteristic  procetlural  omis- 
sion of  all  departmental  appointment  decisions.  Students 
are  not  given  the  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on 
teaching  competence.  The  student  interest  has  been  ap- 
parently ignored  in  the  controversial  decisions  that  have 
deprive<l  us  of  Vickers,  Marcuse,  Polonsky,  de  Leiris,  Wal- 
ter —  all  of  whom  have  left  during  the  past  two  years. 
Without  a  voice,  we  axn  not  feel  secure  in  assuming  these 
decisions  took  into  consideration  student  opinions  ger- 
maine  to  the  determination  of  teaching  competence. 

One  way  to  improve  the  structure  is  to  institutionalize 
a  student  voice  in  determinations  of  teaching  competence. 
The  Justice  offers  the  following  suggestion:  When  any 
faculty  meml^er  is  being  considered  for  reappointment 
(and/or  tenure),  one  graduate  student  (where  applicable) 
and  one  undergraduate  student  should  present  to  the  vot- 
ing department  members  a  summary  of  student  opinion 
ibout  the  faculty  member  in  question.  The  undergraduate 
representative  ought  to  be  selected  by  a  vote  of  all  upper- 
classmen  majoring  in  the  relevant  field  of  concentration. 
The  graduate  student  would  be  selected  by  his  associates. 
Both  representatives  would  present  their  summaries  to 
the  committee  and  answer  any  questions.  Granted,  this 
suggestion  would  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  abuse. 
However,  any  abuse  in  this  reforme<l  structure  would  be- 
come more  public  and,  therefore,  less  defensible. 

Bennett  Petition 

To  the  Senior  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy: 

"We  the  unckrgraduate  members  of  the  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment hereby  protest  the  decision  not  to  renew  the  contract  of 
Daniel  Bennett.  We  feel  this  decision  was  (a)  a  mistake  and 
(b)  unfairly  determined. 

(A)  The  decision  was  a  mistake  because  Dr.  Bennett  has 

1)  an  unusual  intellectual  ability  and  breadth  of  interest. 

2)  a  unique  relationship  to  students  which  is  particularly 
'  suitable  to  the  teaching  of  philosophy. 

3)  a  rare  commitment  to  ideals  which  makes  him  exem- 
plary not  merely  as  a  philosopher  but  as  a  human  being. 

(B)  The  decision  was  unfairly  determined  because: 

1)  No  notification  was  given  to  Dr.  Bennett  of  the  exact 
date  of  the  meeting  which  wiis  held  earlier  than  usual. 

2)  No  sincere  eflort  was  made  to  find  out  about  Dr.  Ben- 
f  nett's  past  writing  (other  than  the  article  in  the  Journal 
*  of  Philosophy),  his  present  work,  or  his  future  plans. 
'           3)   No  eflort  was  nude  to  inquire  about  Dr.  Bennett's  age 

which  is  34.  not  as  Dr.  Sommers  supposed.  37. 

4)  No  customary  one-year  terminating  contract  was 
ofTered  to  Dr.  Bennett.  That  so  important  a  decision  should  be 
both  wrong  and  unfair  we  find  extremely  disheartening:  not 
only  because  of  the  immediate  efTect  of  losing  Dr.  Bennett  but 
also  because  of  the  nature  of  our  department  which  this  decision 
seems  to  reveal. 

SIGNATURES:  Jonathan  W.  Malino.  President.  Philoso- 
phy Club;  Peter  Sher.  Martin  Weiner,  Linda  Cordilia,  Ellen 
Schauber,  Roger  Gottlieb.  Joel  Dansky,  David  Finkel.  Harris 
Glickman.  Gilda  Schwartz.  Ann  Leffler,  Wiley  Gilmore.  Jeff 
Cohen.  Anika  Barbarigos.  David  Kricker.  Daniel  Fried,  Nahum 
Stiskin.  Lessing  Kahn,  Andrea  Lejchter.  Victor  Uimber,  Alice 
Garjk,  Allan  Kern,  all  of  the  upperclass  philosophy  majors. 


5. 


"We  must   be  chastened  by  the  fate  of  so  many  European  institutes  which 
have  become  sterile  repositories  of  knowledge"  —  Abram  Sachar. 

Paul  Solman  is  <'iead.  It  was  an  ugly,  brutal  death  and  we  on  the  Trivia  staff  do  not 
feel  sufficiently  proud  of  our  literary  abilities  to  give  him  the  eulogy  he  deserves.  Only 
the  Hypochondriak  is  competant  enough  for  that.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  death  was 
accidental  (some  would  say,  trivial).  In  his  last  dying  moments  he  stuttered  out  the 
answers  to  last  week's  Trivia  Contest  but,  alas,  nobody  had  the  faintest  idea  what  he 
was  talking  about.  ("Life  is  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot")  For  this  reason  we  are  unable  to 

print  either  the  answers  or  the  ,  .        ^.  "Z     7^.  I  ~^ 

"  Name  the  actor  tCho  ap-  6.  What  movie  featured  Os- 
car Levant,  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe and   Cliff  Robertson? 

7.    Jerry   Lewis'   performance 
in    The    Family   Jewels   is 

like    the    performances    of 
the    following    actors,    in 
particular  movies,  in  what 
key  respect? 
Alec  Guinness  in? 
Fernadel    in? 
Fred  MacMurray  in? 
Luther  Adler   in? 

In  what  musical  comedy 
did  one  of  the  male  stars 
dance  up  a  wall? 

Which  of  the  following  is 
not  tnif 

Bright  Road   with  Hany 

Giant  with  Carol  Baker 
L'il  Abner  with  Jerry 

Ivanhoe  with  Stewart 

Granger 

Asphalt  Jungle  with  Mari- 

lyn  Monroe 

Name  two  movies  which 
had  scenes  filmed  at  West 
Farms  Square,  The  Bronx, 
New  York? 


newest,  up-to-date  standings  in 
this  week's  column.  Please  for- 
give us. 

Meanwhile,  life  goes  on.  So 
here  are  ten  brand  new  ques- 
tions to  puzzle  those  with  a 
bent  for  the  inconsequential 
and  the  banal.  The  subject  of 
this  column  is:  The  Movies. 
1.    Who  played  the  following 

important     historical     fig-    iarak 

ores  in  the  Movies?   What   Come  Fill  Up 

were  the  movies?  the  Cup 

a)  Emperess  Josephine  Judgment    at 

b)  Pugachev  Nurem- 

c)  Gencrnl  Diaz  as  a  young       hen? 

man 

d)  Peter  .vlinuit 

e)  Dr.  Erlich 

f)  Jim   Thorpe 

g)  William   Freise-Greene 
Name  the  two  screenplays  Take  Me  Out 
written    by    James    Agee        to  the  Ball 
which  were  actually  made 
into    movies.    Also    name 
the  directors  of  the  movies 
and   three   principal   stars. 
For    two    points    of    extra 
credit:  Name  the  one  mov- 
ie   in    which    James    Agee 
appeared    as    an    actor. 
What   was   his   role?    Who 
wrote  the  story   on  which 
the  movie  is  based? 


2. 


peared  ni  boln  ine  i^a»/i- 
net  of  Dr.  Caligari  and 
Casablanca. 

Name  the  duck  in  Friend- 
ly Persuasion. 

Match  the  movies  in  the 
column  on  the  left  with 
the  items  on  the  right: 

James  Cagney 
A.  E.  House- 
man 
Marilyn    Mon- 

roe  8. 

Keats 

Victor   Mature 
Mav    T    Rosen- 
berg 9. 
Sir  ;:>miiord 

Cripps 
Little  Richard 
Canada  Lee 
Wordsworth 
Hans  Fallada 
••Bu^^onc  and 

Bows" 
Busier  Keaton 
Paul   Robeson 
Hare-Hunter- 
Field  10. 
Betty   Garrett 
Sidney    Green- 
street 


Cry,  the  Be- 
loved 
Country 

Paleface 

Tnr»-Horop 


Game 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Unattcncled  Convocation 

To  the  Editors: 

On  Thursday,  November  4, 
President  Sachar  addressed  a 
special  student  convocation 
commemorating  the  completion 
of  the  magnificent  new  Ger- 
stenzang  Science  Quadrangle — 
a  major  advance  in  the  growth 
of  our  rapidly  maturing  young 
university. 

That  particular  occasion 
should  have  been  of  importance 
to  students  for  three  reasons. 

First  of  all,  and  most  obvi- 
ous, is  that  the  completion  of 
this  new  building  complex  adds 
inestimably  to  the  educational 
quality  and  to  the  prestige  of 
our  school  —  a  fact  in  which 
we  should  have  no  small 
amount  of  pride. 

Secondly,  the  moment  was 
of  historic  import  in  a  different 
sense — for  it  was  the  first  pub- 
lic event  to  be  held  in  the 
brand  new  Spingold  Theater 
Arts  Building. 

And  thirdly,  it  represented  a 
genuine  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  President  to  recognize  the 
students  of  this  university  in 
their  own  right  as  a  vital,  truly 
important  segment  of  the  Uni- 
versity community,  a  recogni- 
tion which  students  have  been 
actively    demanding    at    many 

levels. 

It  was  embarrassing  to  sit 
among  the  handful  of  students 
who  attended  this  event,  which 
rightfully  should  have  been  an 
occasion  for  rejoicing  among 
members  of  this  university 
community.  President  Sachar's 
address  was  thoughtful  and 
meaningful  —  and  it  was  writ- 
ten solely  for  the  students. 
Where  were  the  students  who 
have  been  screaming  for  recog- 
nition from  the  Administra- 
tion'' In  the  library?  In  classes 
(at  4:30  in  the  afternoon)?  In 
their  rooms?  . 

There  are  times  when  it  is 
proper  to  stand  up  as  members 
of  a  comm.unity  in  afTirmation 
of  real  accomplishment,  and  in 
tribute  to  those  without  whom 
that  accomplishment  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

Avrom  Weinberg,    65 

^Editors'  Nofc*  The  Justice 
wishea  to  go  on  record  as  being 
in  juU  agreement  with  tlie  main 
point  in  Mr.  Weinberg's  letter, 
that  the  lack  oj  strident  interest 
manifested  in  the  poor  turnout 
at  the  Convocation  is  regret- 
tahle.) 


A  J  H  S  Reconsidered 

To  the  Editors: 

I  feel  that  the  letter  of  last 
week  by  Mr.  Becker  and  Misses 
Schultz  and  Yoselson  concern- 
ing the  AJHS  to  be  both  in  poor 
taste  and  flagrantly  incorrect. 
The  moving  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society  to  the 
Biandeis  campus  will  be  an  aid 
to  scholarship  —  bringing  it 
near  to  the  many  Judaic  schol- 
ars both  on  campus  and  in  the 
area  —  but  will  not  change  the 
nature  of  Brandeis  University. 
Princeton  and  many  other 
schools  have  Christian  divinity 
schools  on  their  campuses,  yet 
this  does  not  make  the  nature 
of  these  schools  sectarian. 

As  to  the  nature  of  Brandeis, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  school 
is  supported  by  the  American 
Jewish  Community.  Harvard 
was  founded  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  community  of  New 
England,  as  did  most  schools 
begin  under  a  religious  or  eth- 
nic affiliation  which  they  still 
retain  —  yet  this  does  not  make 
them  any  more  or  less  sectarian 
than  Brandeis.  In  regard  to  the 
topics  of  conferences,  I  believe 
that  as  long  as  a  conference  fur- 
thers the  accumulation  and  as- 
similation of  knowledge  and 
ideas  that  it  is  important  to  a 
university.  Thus,  if  Brandeis 
has  them,  this  is  all  to  its  credit, 
as  is  the  NEJS  department.  A 
university  is  the  place  for  ideas, 
and  the  idea  that  a  conference, 
i.e.,  a  gathering  of  scholars,  or 
an  historical  society  is  wrong 
there  seems  to  border  on  big- 
otry. Also,  I  seem  to  remember 
that  the  Newman  Clubs  of  New 
England  have  had  conventions 
on  campuses  the  past  few  years. 
The  very  minor  dietary  "regu- 
lations" are  so  .«;mall  that  many 
students  never  notice  them. 

True  there  are  problems  — 
in  that  perhaps  there  are  not 
enou/:;h  non-Jewish  students  on 
campus,  and  that  many  stu- 
dents, perhaps  the  writers  of 
this  letter,  may  have  a  rather 
immature  view  toward  Judaism 
and  religion  in  general  —  but, 
what  is  needed  is  constructive 
action  and  criticism  and  not 
poorly  written  letters  that  only 
embitter  people  and  emotions. 
Howard  Rock  '66 


Triparlilc  Gov't. 

Editor,  The  Justice: 

^st  week's  Justice  article  on 


the  Student  Affairs  Committee, 
entitled  "Tripartite  Committee 
Reviews  Complaints,"  brings 
to  mind  the  much  fanfared  ef- 
forts, last  year,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Tripartite  Univer- 
sity Government. 

At  that  time,  the  term,  "Tri- 
partite," was  taken  to  mean  not 
the  privileges  of  consultation 
and  petition  now  granted,  but 
a  fundamental  change  in  the 
decision-making  apparatus  of 
the  university.  It  was  founded 
upon  the  assumption  that  au- 
thority in  the  university  should 
be  the  joint  and  equal  respon- 
sibility of  its  three  constituent 
elements,  administration,  fac- 
ulty and  students.  If  the  con- 
cept of  democracy  is  relevant 
in  the  Brandeis  community,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the 
student  body  which  is  directly 
affected  by  decisions  involving 
the  whole  university  should 
have  a  share  in  their  formula- 
tion, approval  or  rejection. 
Dean  Morrissey  pinpointed  the 
difference  in  his  distinction  be- 
tween consultative  and  delib- 
erative bodies,  the  SAC  falling 
definitely  into  the  former  cat- 
egory. 

Last  year  a  student  referen- 
dum overwhelmingly  approved 
Tripartite  as  the  most  desirable 
form  of  University  government. 
Since  that  time  however,  noth- 
ing has  been  heard  of  it  or  of 
any  efforts  towards  that  end. 
Why?  Have  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  based  changed  or 
has  it  been  abandoned  as  sim- 
ply too  difficult  or  too  vision- 
ary? (Student  participation  in 
school  government  does  work 
elsewhere,  e.g.  Antioch  Col- 
lege.) 

The  situation  is  basically  the 
same  now  as  ever.  We  still 
have  a  government  of  the  stu- 
dents, by  the  administration. 
This  fact  is  not  changed  be- 
cause tiiat  government  has  op- 
erated smoothly  of  late.  If  liie 
SAC  is  a  student  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  adminis- 
tration, let  it  communicate  the 
message  that  a  change  in  basic 
university  government  is  need- 
ed. Let  the  Student  Council 
exert  efTorts  to  achieve  tliat 
forgotten  goal,  for  when  wc 
lose  sight  of  our  long-range 
goals  and  concern  ourselves 
only  with  the  immediate  and 
the  expedient,  we  stand  on 
weak  foundations  indeed. 

Richard  Kay 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Sachar  Expands  On 


The  Faculty  Exodus      Conflicts  of 

RvAlFXNArHT  Brandeis    President   Abram    Sachar,    in    an   addresa 

oy  AuiuA  1^/%^  X     ..      .      n^  R^w,.,off  la  fViaf  delivered  Thursday  afternoon  to  a  special  student  convo- 

One  of  the  unfortunate  aspects  of  the  recent  decision  to  dismiss  Dr.  Bennett  is  that  ^^^^^'^^^  ^*j^^^^^^  ^y^l  problems  of  a  growing  university  and 

this  is  not  merely  an  isolated  instance  of  such  bad  judgment.  If  it  ^f  e  umQu^^^^^^^^  0^^  to    ^^t^^  them  without  sacrificing  either  the 

rest  content  with  accusing  the  philosophy  department  of  P>^^^^^^ij7^,^:4i^r^t^^^^^^  EcU  or  quality  of  the  school. 

demanding  a  reconsideration  free  from  possible  persona  ^J^^^  H^^^^^F'^^^^^^^^^^^^;^           The  convocation,  held  in  the  ncwlv  opened  Spingold 
part  of  a  trend  which  has  lost  Brandeis  .nany  of  its  best  teachers,  and  which  has  been  me  convocaiiu 

detrimental  to  the  quality  of  undergraduate  education.  

Every    year    we    have    the  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^„y  p^^. 

same    situation;    a   well-known  *    «"                       „,u^«    t   c^v  tense  at  proper  procedure  and 

professor  leaves  and  the  peren-  disagree  with   me   when   I   say  j^^J^.tfaiPeonsideration.  I  wish 

Dial  question  of  "Why?"  comes  that  the  primary  purpose  of  a   ^^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^•^^^,    i)    Ben^ 

A^v.^    r.^^r^r-.    flv    hot    and  university    is    to    educate    stu-   ^^tt    has    always    emphasized 

up.    The    rumors    fly    hot    and  evidence    sug-   the  dialogue  and  direct  contact 

heavy.  We  are  told  how  m  one  ^!";„"\  J^^V  '  ^.   ,^      .,  ,,  ,u^  between    teacher    and    student; 


ly  recom 


^  c»«c<c   fh-^t   th<»  interests  of  the  between    teacher    and    student; 

case  a  department  unanimous-  g^sts   that  the  ^"^^'^^fi^  °;^^         this  is  in  contrast  to  the  grow- 

iimended  a  teacher  for  students     are     not     adequately    .^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Brandeis  towards 

or.H  th^  administration  taken    into   consideration.    And   overcrowding    and    reliance 

tenure,  and  the  administration  ^^^^   ^   university  gets   a   bad   ^.p^^    the    techniques    of    mass 

vetoed   it.   In   another   case,   so  reputation  for  the  way  its  fac-   education.    2)    By    example    he 

the  story  goes,  a  professor  was  culty  is  treated,  the  results  can   j^^g  shown  that  academics  must 

dismissed  because  of  a  feud  be-  be   most   harmful.   As   a   result   ^o^    necessarily    exist    in    ^^n 

aismisseu  uec  of  the  Gough  blowup,  two  years   i^o^y  tower,   that  it   can   be 

tween   him   and   a    more    intlu  ^^^    ^^^  examnle.  a  numb'^r  of   ^,,,^5    with   actioi     in    a    social 

ential   member   of   the   depart-  gy^j^  anthropologists  have  been    ^-ontext. 

It  is  time  that  students  had 
a   voice  or  at   least   an   oppor- 


ment.    A    third    example    con-   reluctant  to  come  to  Brandeis. 

cerns  a  man  who  was  not  quite  The  policy  ^^•"^^^^^^.^;;;;.^^^  ^^i'^  a  voice  or  at  leasi  an  opuui- 
as  sociable  as  some  would  have  -.^of  J  ^J^M^rr^put^lron^  ol  «  to  expr-th.^  view- 
liked  him  to  be.  A  fourth  was  ^j^^  university,  and  who  arc  P^^^/  ^JJ^^^f^'f^^^^^^  t„. 
too  outspoken.  And  so  on.  The  not  to  be  bothered  to  teach  too  ^^j.  antidote  for  an  outlook 
common    factor    is,    of    course,   many     ""fergraduate    courses_  ^          ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ,^^. 

that   the   reasons   for  dismissal  ?-,-"dlVJ>lv^s^\o^Tunfor^'-  ^^^   ^  a   nefUgible   factor   in ^ 

have  nothing  to  do  with  teach-  ^j       members  who  can  be  con-  ""/X    fn  ^n^^and    "resoonsible  Theater  Arts  Building,  inaugu- "               — 

ing  ability  or  academic  com-  temptuously  brushed  aside  if  f^'^Linr''  from  those  who  have  rated  four  days  of  ceremonies  Brandeis  from  the  Alpha 
4  .0  T  r»<:t  veqr  alone  we  the  occasion  demands  it.  The  ^^^^i^J^^^n?^^^^^^  is  the  marking  the  dedication  of  the  Omega  Laboratory,  opened  m 
petence.  Last  year  alone  we  ine  occas  becomes  "« /^^?^"f  ^4'^'^^^ J.  in  lo^o  Gerstenzang  Science  Quad-  1949  in  Ford  Hall,  to  the  plan- 
lost  Mintz.  Manuel  Marcuse  ?^«,^[>J  .T,'^^,,^,,^  to  ac-  ^^r.e^.o^d^eacL?s  ar  Wangle.  Les's  than  100.  students  ning  of  the  new  quadrangle.  He 
Vickers.   Walter.   Polonsky,   de  ^^^-^g  research  results  and  the  J^^^iW    d^smisse^^^  attended  the  convocation.             roP..iioH  ^.mo  of  the  ££reat  sci- 


LeirVs.  and  Bernadette.  In  most   bulidrng^lTp  "of"  prestige.  Lted^cHsf^oT Today  i^preciscl^   "'Dr'rSacha'r  tVaced  the  growth 

of   these  cases   the   reasons   for     _  Education    comes __from   ^he  fi^^^^tudent  body.  of     the     science     program     at 


leaving  were  not  quite  above- 
board. 


EPC  Brings 

Proposals  to 

Faculty  Group 


slow,  subtle  process  of  dia- 
logue, of  interaction  between 
teacher  and  student;  it  comes 
from  a  process  of  trial  and  er- 
ror, and  working  together;  it 
comes  from  asking  questions 
and  being  asked  questions,  re- 
ceiving inadequate  answers  and 
going  Dut  to  formulate  one's 
own  answers. 

Education    and    thought    are 
not  sul 
assemi 
cisely 


the  student  body. 

nion 


Funds  to  M2M? 


.Bob  Berenson 


recalled  some  of  the  great  sci- 
entists who  had  taugiit  at 
Brandeis  with  practically  no 
equipment  or  facilities.  "Things 
have  cha'Uied  a  1'  <■!'■•  <'■  ■-e 
days,"  he  asserted.  "New  dis- 
coveries havt'  mauo  ik.v  uc- 
mands  and  the  faculty  have  a 
perfect  right  to  insist  that  the 
tools  they  need  be  placed  at 
their   disposal." 

t  h  o  u  ri  h  arcord- 


'Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only   ■      '[oOr.'' Sachar,  can  not  be 


The  Educationa  r«/^.,nr>ii   proacn  mai  is    .cuib  ijidn-i.i*.<^v».    atitution  nas  lh^cu  cii^cu  mj  **  n»6.".— /?"     ,'    ^    a    i-    •*•        ^^    '^"^'   »-*«««'i'i^^. 

Committee  of   SUident   Councu  ^^^     ^^^^^^^     ^^^^     sometimes    J „  ^pppnt  weeks  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  Student  Activities   of  increasing  the  imbalance  be 

decided  last  week  to  n:^ake  scat  disastrous.   One   result   is   1," '^^^^"ij^^.^r,    Line   to  the    — tween  the  sciences  and  the  hu- 

including  ,,_  .._.u.;.u  ...  r.^nj.H"  Hi^Mm   Fee   money  from   going   to  ine  _  ^  manities.  and  the  growing  con- 

its   year   of    flict     between      research      and 

these     challenges. 


s' .?.'r,;.-.Vv-*'rS  E,rsrr'i'';:,rr  p-srCgK^ »«.;.,».»- , 

?"^  JM,^?,^iT.'^  ^u'r'l'Js-   -atter  what.their  worth.^^__^^   If.bit  c'rUica'l  of  U.s' PoUcrin   exfsten" e  on  campu. 


the  Faculty  EPC.    The  propos 
als  will  be  discussed  at  a  joint 
student-faculty    committee 
meeting   next  week. 

EPC  urged  adoption  of  a 
permanent  advisor  system  in- 
cluding student  choice  of  ad- 
visors whenever  possible,  im- 
provement of  the  system  of 
freshman  advising,  a  one  week 


alter  what  their  worth.  jee    ^  critical  of  U.S.  Policy  in   existence  on  campus,  the  Com-    teaching. 

That     administrators    should   ty.%„^"  mittee    has    used   SAF    funds       To     meet 

think    this    way    is.    Perversely   ^'^\f^^"Jetitioners   point   to    an    exclusively    for    "educational"    Dr.  Sachar  made  four  Pl^'d^es 
enough,    to    be    expected.    But     ^^^^  f^^[]^^  ^       ^^  ^^  ximcs   purposes,  such  as  teach-ins  and    He     gave    his     assurance     that 
that  the  faculty  goes  on  uncon-   ^riicie  \"  "\^,'7vT  .    states  the   ^nost    sneakers     As    a    result,    whenever     possible.     Brandeis 
cerned    and    even   contributing  ^{^^'^'^^'^'^y'^^ltn^^^^^  ftudentfcan  rest   assured   that    would    continue    to    buy     new 

to    this    situation    IS    surprising    "^^^^^"^^3   ^ent   medical   aid   to   their  funds  are  supporting  the    land  to  insure  the  beauty  of  the 
and    deplorable.    One    wonders   J?^"V"?^p7;"    throuch  a  sub-   airing  of  May  Second's  views,   camp^is.  "We  will  acquire  new 
how  much  things  have  changed   ^^^^J^^^g^^^^^^^  Ihe    CommiU^   but  notth^^^Lpecific  activities,    land."  he  staled. ';and  will  keep 
since    Veblen     wrote    his    The   ,'"'„*^^^°,  ,^0  National  Libera-   whether    these    include    aiding   our  green  places.  ' 
freshman  advising    a  one  wc-.-»^   „i  ^er    Learnine    in     Amprira   J^  ^"PP^^^i/%„  ^J'^'^ons^^  the    Viet    Cong    or    not.    The        Dr.  Sachar  also  promised  to 

reading  period  before  fmM^^^^^^   (originally   titled   "A  Study   in   ^^^^^^^e L "^-a^^seco^^^^^^^^  l^lnifycant  fa'c"Shough,  is  that   n^inimize    the    po.ssible    imbal- 

ams.  and  a  one  week  inUrces     Depravity.)    TuUing    il    more   S^^^^^^^fes  that  any  national  or   in    theory    SAF    money    might   ance   between   science   and   the 
sion.  ,  ..^o^^   pointedly,  the  students,  most  of   Y±Jr^ij,nZff,,r,f\^u^^Q    in  fact,   verv     oossibly     be     supporting    humanities.   "We   have   to   con- 

The  committee  also  proposed     1,    ^^^       ^^^.g  the  raw  end  of    ocal  ^^M  funds  have    in  laci,   very     P^^^     ^  ^'  ^^^      j      ^^       ...^d    that   this 

thai  the  .r^^quirement  that  pro-   ^^e  deal.  been  sent  to  th    Viet  Cong.  the^^^«^J^^^»^^^|;  ^,^^,,,  ean  l>e    imbalance  not  gel  out  of  hand." 

fes.sors  give  exams  be  dropped.       ^he  excuses  made  are  hard-       A    "^^^"^^'g^  ^V^tj^^^^    what   allocated   by   Council   for   any-    he  stated, 
''"'r  th^^t 'four'erLXr'^   ly  adequate.  In  the  case  of  Ben-   ^^^p^^.^^.^t  ^3  tH  at^^^^^  thing  it  desires.  The  only  rules 

quire    that    courses    numoerea _ u,^i    v^^  ^^  attempt  has  been    governing    Council's    distribu- 

made  by  the  federal  govern-  lion  of  funds  in  the  Student 
ment  to  slop  any  M2M  activi-  Union  Constitution  declares 
ties  which  it  would  consider  that  no  body  receiving  funds 
treasonous.  In  other  words,  at  can  "impose  any  reslriclion 
this  time  there  is  no  legal  basis  limiting  full  participation  of 
for  declaring  the  May  Second  any  member  of  the  Student 
Movement  a  treasonable  organ-  Union."  In  effect,  the  Student 
ization  giving  aid  and  comfort  Council  can  support  any  or- 
to  enemies  of  the  United  States,  ganization  which  simply  is 
^  .^^^J}^'    ^^    freshmen   have  objection  Natural  ^.^  ^^    ^^^    SAF-paying    stu- 

Thr.  Hismi^sal  of   Dr.   Daniel   circulated   a   petition   objecting  aenis. 

-j;&cf  St  t  i    w  ^  AS  »PP  sed   to  previous  yea.s.    strong,,   to  ^^^^^J^  of^Jhe-preV-c^on^c^ern^Tve?   Kipfo^eY.     •««,     .spea.in«     U,r 

Concerning  the  adv  .  ng  sys-  P^^^^^^^^^^-  «  la^ge  fecture  and  It  T fine  that  the  May  Second  allotment  of  funds  need  to  be  j^  ^^  were  contributing"  to 
tem  EPC  P^^Pf^^;,^^^^^*^^^^^^  onrsection  meeting  w^^^^^  Committee  can  stale  that  the  established.butnolatthepr.ee  viel  Cong  activities,  in  lact. 
dents  doing  ^o^^^.  f ,^,^l^  uaL  sludenlT  ner  week  on  the  real  enemies  of  the  United  of  reducing  the  relatively  high  ^^M  was  not.  Council  mom- 
have  the  option  of  having  their  "^^^.f_^"2  "^^^  states  people  are  President  degree  of  intellectual  and  so-  j^^,  ^^^^ry  Miller.  'fi8.  pomted 
vrr'%rra7"r';ed\hal"f'resh"-   snTall'sectfon^s   reel^gs^'wUh  jihnlon^aU  his  Congress.  The  cjal  awareness  on  ^campus  n^^^^^^   ,,t  that  The  New  Y.rk  Times 


under  100  must  have  an  exam. 

The  committee  also  approved 
a  course  critique  plan  using  two 
questionnaires,  one  for  students 
to  determine  how  well  the 
course  material  was  presented, 
and  one  for  the  faculty  de- 
signed to  discover  how  the 
course  is  given,  including  its 
objectives,  required  work,  and 
exams. 


Freshmen 

Protest 

Philo  1 


(Continued  on  page  7) 

SAF  Funds 

Do  Not  Aid 

Viet  Cong 

The  May  2nd  Movement  uses 
no  Student  A  c  t  i  v  I  i  e  s  Fee 
money  to  support  activities  of 
the  Viel  Cong,  Student  Coun- 
cil   learned    on    Oct.    2r>.     Rick 
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THE     JUSTICE 


November  9,  1965 


Herberg  on  Buber 


Alinsky  Lecture 


Violence  in  a  ''Oniet  Place 


)) 


—  Phil  Tankel 


Ky  AI.EX  NA(  HT 

When  Dr.  Will  lIerl)erK  sUi)pe(l  up  to  the  podium  to 
ppcak,  a  luinil^er  of  i)tH)plo  rK^ted  his  amusing  resembla  ice 
in  lu'iKhl,  KJith,  and  beard  to  the  late  Miirlin  Buber.  J  lis 
lecture   was   basically  a   summary   of  Buber's  concept   of 

dialogue  and  an  attempt  to  show  how  Buber's  thought  had  P^^^.*^^  p;;;;i  bier  however, "only  if  the  community  is  organized:  if  all  the  hatred  and  frus. 
jts  <.ngin  jn  .Jewish  tradition.  4., ../:._  L,  channeled  into  energy  for  constructive  social  change;  if  the  ptK)pl«  are  aclu- 


Community  control  of  the  violence  which  sometimes  occurs  in   the  slum  areas  is 
)ssible,  according  to  Mr.  Saul  Alinsky,  radical,  organizer,  and  *'exix)rter  of  revolution." 


in 
Dr.    Herberg    began    by    out- 
lining the   diilerences   belwee/i 
the  •I-Thou"  and  the  "Ml"  re- 


t  rat  ion  is 


This  is  a  highly  relevant  and   ally  taking  part  in  deciding  their  future.      ,     ^  ,,,,,,,      . 
important  enterprise.  No  phil-  Mr.  Alinsky.  who  sj)oke  last  week  as  part  of  the  Helmsley  Lecture  series  on  violence, 

lalionships.  "l-Thou"  is  the  re-   osophy   is   absolute,   answering   is  the  director  of  the  Industrial ^       .  .  . 

questions     lor     all     times    and   Areas    Foundation,    a    traini/ig   wide     "power"     organizations,    meaning     of    community    con- 
places.      Certainly     philosophy   school      lor      organizers.      He   What   is   unique  about   his   ap-    trols. 

-  '-■'         The   first   area   can   be  sum- 


lation  of,  say,  a  mystic  with  his 

god.  It  is  a  total  acceptance  and  .  _.^ 

feeling  of  beijig   one   with  the    has  a  built-in  bias  to  this  effect,   organized  the  now  famous  Back   pioach   is  that    these   organiza 


otlu  r  (no  matter  if  the  other  is  But  a  philosophy  grows  out  of 

a  per.son,  a  god,  an  art  object,  a  particular  historical  moment 

or  a  landscape).  and    sociological    situation.    It 

In  the  "I-lt"  relationship,  the  seeks  to  codify  for  a  people  or 

other    is    objectified    and    sub-  group     of     people    a    Weltans- 


jecled  to  analysis  and  possible 
iitilitariaji  thought.  Tluis,  in 
terms  of  science,  "the  oljjeciive 
study  of  man  converts  man  into 
a  thing."  I-Thou  becomes  I-It 
when  the  lover  starts  thinking 
of  how  he  can  please  his  be- 
loved, or  in  what  capacity  the 
other  can  be  used. 

Knowing  Another 

Herberg  went  on  to  show 
how  Buber  believed  in  the  im- 
possibility of  one  maji  ever 
knowing  another.  Men  can  only 
s»peak  to  one  another,  iji  dialo- 
gue, in  the  opening  up  of  one 
to  the  other,  and  is  a  constant- 
ly reasserted  creative  union. 

God  is  defined  as  that  with 
Whom  one  can  relate  in  dialo- 
gue. Interestingly  enough,  this 
cioes  not  really  differentiate 
Cod  from  man,  for  they  are 
both  defined  in  terms  of  dialo- 
gue H(  rberg  u.^ed  an  illus- 
Iralion  from  Franz  Kafka's 
The  Castle  to  clarify  the  pro- 
blem involved.  When  K,  the 
«iuv(-yor,  comes  to  the  town, 
he  finds  that  no  one  has  sent 
for  him.  He  decides  to  f-ettlc 
there,  but  is  informed  that  first 
hc>  must  receive  permit  •<  ion 
from  the  authorities  in  the 
castle.  Wh(  n  he  asks  to  call  tiie 
castle,  the  mayor  tells  him  that 
one  cannot  c;ill  the  castle  un- 
less one  is  alr(\"Kly  a  setth  d  in- 
haliitant  of  the  town. 

Lik<  wise,  in  Buber,  one 
cannot  enter  into  dialogue 
(enter  into  an  I-Thou  relation- 
ship) with  God  unless  one  can 
do  likewise  with  man.  But  one 
cannot  enter  into  dialogue  with 
man  unless  one  can  enter  into 
chalogue  with  God  (who  is,  in 
n  sense,  the  eternal  Thou).  This 
is  in  contradistinction  to  Kier- 
kegaard's conception  of  the 
•'hap  of  faith."  For  the  Danish 
philosopher,  men  stood  in  the 
way  of  communion  with  God. 
For  Buber,  communion  with 
man  is  a  prerequisite  to  com- 
munion with  God,  and  vicc- 
versa . 
,         Sources  of  Philosophy 

One  basic  source  of  this  out- 
look is  the  Bible,  for  there 
man  is  picture<l  as  being  in  a 
constant  dialogue  with  God. 
Eastt  rn  philosophers  coidd  not 
understand  the  Bible  except  as 
a  collection  of  stories,  hardly 
worthy  of  tlie  religious  position 
attributed   to   it. 

Another  source  of  Buber's 
philosophy  lies  in  Hasidism. 
Herberg  distinguished  two 
strands  of  Hasidism.  In  the 
first,  the  individual  (as  in  most 
mystical  overtures)  seeks  to 
raise  himself  to  the  level  of 
Go<l  and  to  be  absorbed  within 
God,  thus  effacing  any  indivi- 
duality on  his  part.  In  the  sec- 
ond tradition  V>oth  the  indivi- 
dual and  God  remain  separate 
and  chstinct  but  manage  to  re 


chaining,  a  world  view,  or  out- 
look on  reality  which  both  de- 
fines a  situation  and  transcends 
it. 

(Contimicd  jrovi  Page  7) 


of  the  Yards  area  in  the  early 
1940's.  He  was  the  organizer  of 
the  Wood  Lawn  area  of  Chi- 
cago, and  is  now  involved  in 
organizing  Rochester,  Detroit, 
and  Kansas  City.  (See  chap.  10 
of  Crisis  in  Black  and  White, 
l)y  Charles  Silberman.)  Mr. 
Alinsky  trains  people,  "angry 
people",   to    build    community- 


tions  are  community-wide  and 
commujiity-run  witli  absolute- 
ly no  outside  control. 

Three  Questions 

In  his  lecture,  Mr.  Alinsky 
dealt  with  three  questions  re- 
lating to  violence  in  the  com- 

iiuii>1\  :    the   ;'■  '^    *'l    :  e; 

the  nature  of  violence;  and  the 


South  Africa 


Exploitation:  Myth  and  Reality 


Joe  McDride 


maiized,  jn  an  oblique  way,  loy 
quoting  from  Mr.  Alinsky's 
soon-to-be-published  second 
book,  Rules  for  Revolution: 
"Change  means  movement 
movement  means  friction,  fric- 
tion means  heat,  and  heat 
means  conflict."  This  conllict, 
according  to  Mr.  Alinsky,  is  the 
only  democratic  means  of  cor- 
recting the  incxjuities  of  our 
modern  industrial  society.  He 
detests  "consensus,"  as  exem- 
plified in  the  government's 
War  on  Poverty.  He  character- 
ized the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity as  a  "boa  constric- 
tor" which  stifles  independent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 


Two  Kinds  of  Violence 

In     the     second     area,     Mr. 
Ahnsky  spoke  of  two  kn  .      of 


SPEAC's  second  lecturer,  Mr.  I.  B.  Tabata,  President  of  the  **Unity  Movement"  of 
anti-apartheid  forces  in  S<juth  Africa,  delivered  a  curious  presentation  of  a  ghoulish 
reality  inadequately  explained  by  an  ideological  myth.  One  was  immediately  drawn  to 

this  man,  trained  as  an  academician  and  reared  as  an  organizer,  as  one  who  had  a  sense  violence:     organized    violence, 
of,  and  a  feeling  for,  humanity.  such  as  in  wars  or  revolutions; 

The  reality  of  South  Africa  today  was  convincingly  portrayed  in  a  Kafkaesque  light.  ?^d  the  unorganized  blind  vio- 

The  darker  80%    of  the  South ^^"^'^    ^^    ^^^^'    ^^'^'^    ^'«"    ^^ 

African    population    is    legally   development.    Men-killing  con-    rightly  or  wrongly,  affected  the 
permitted    to    live   only    on   the   ditions  on  the  larms  and  in  the    formation   of  a   soft   United 


sales  which  can  buy  the  raw 
mateiials  to  feed  an  expanding 
industrial  complex.  Similarly, 
unemployed  blacks  from  the 
age  of  14  must  woik  at  any  as- 
sig)ied  government  jol)  for  .vtip- 
being  systematically  pulled  ulated  wages  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize profits.  Profits  for  lor(  ign 
capital  invested  in  South  Alrica 
are  25',(  or  double  the  expected 
returns  elsewhere  in  the  world 
investment  maiket. 

The  eeonomically  oppressive 
forces  of  international  i "  rioil- 
ationist  capitalism  are  held  to 
be,  not  enly  the  suj/port.  bat 
the  generating  inlluence  behind 
apartheid. 


13%  of  the  land  which  is  de- 
voted to  native  homelands. 
Since  this  is  impossible,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  blacks  live  in  the 

white"  87%-  of  the  nation  by 
sp«>cial  permit  which  is  revoc- 
able by  the  order  of  ajiy  police- 
iii.'m.  The  roots  of  the  native 
;<re 

out  of  the  land.  Any  luum- 
nloyed  male  black  niay  bo  as- 
;  igned  by  the  government  work 
hoard  to  labor  on  the  planta- 
lir)ns  or  in  the  mines  at  a  dic- 
lated  wage.  Trade  unions  arc 
\  I  rboten  to  kallirs.  Racial 
btatings  administered  by  the 
l)olice  totalled  850,000  in  the 
oast   ten   years.    The   infamous 

•pass  laws"  and  the  earlier 
")?roclamation  400"  make  it  a 
punishable  crime  for  a  native  to 
he  abroad  without  identification 
papers  on  his  person.  Miners 
are  legally  forced  to  crawl 
through  miles  of  subterranean 
tunnels  no  more  than  44  inches 
in  height  for  less  than  half  the 
wages  earned  by  blacks  in 
neighboring  countries.  There 
are  no  old  men  in  the  native 
(|uarters.  Dust  inhalation  in  the 
mines  or  malnutrition  kills 
them  ofT  before  they're  forty- 
five.  This  is  the  reality  of  the 
South  African  situation  today. 
The  strength  of  Mr.  Tabata's 
appeal  lay  not  only  in  his  abil- 
ity to  realistically  portray  the 
barbarity  which  dominates 
South  African  life,  but  in  his 
unembittered  insistance  that 
one  of  the  most  foul  aspects  of 


mines  are  dictated  by  the  need    States  policy  towards  this  ma- 
to  produce  profits  from  overseas   jor  world  gold  exporter. 


I.  B.  Tabata 

The  three  billion  dollar  com- 
bined investments  of  Biitain 
and  the  United  States  have  un- 


aparthcid  is  its  very  dchumani-   doubtedly    predicated    a    soft 
/ation  of  the  whites  themselves,    stance  on  the  apartheid  issue  by 
This  .sensitive   man   is  not   a    those  two  powers.    More,  how- 


Agreed,  you're  half  right.  Mr. 
Tabata.  "South  Africa  is  able 
to  continue  in  this  dehumaniz- 
ing policy  because  of  the  com- 
placence of  the  eco-govcrn men- 
tal complex  of  Anglo-American 
capitalism."  But  wiien  you  ask 
me  to  assimie  tlu^  primary  re- 
sponsibility by  accej^ting  my 
eco-govcrnmenlal  capitalistic 
system  as  "the  soinxe  and  the 
cause  of  apartht  id."  you  over- 
strain the  bonds  of  "sympa- 
thetic unckMstanding"  which  we 
have  labored  to  create. 

Mr.  Tabata  is  touring  the 
United  States  raising  money  for 
the  Alexander  Defense  fund 
and,  necessarily,  the  heighten- 
ing of  audience  involvement 
throtigh  guilt  is  a  profitable 
tool.  However,  as  the  major 
freedom  spokesmen  outside  of 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Tabata  must 
not  fail  to  realize  that  his  sim- 
plistic analysis  and  disregard 
for  the  psychological  complexi- 
ties of  paranoidal  prejudice  are 
Ixing  judged  by  the  men  who 
will  decide  U.S.  policy  towards 
his  embittered  land. 

The  US.  and  Great  Britain 
must,  admittedly,  lead  the 
world  in  an  economic  embargo 
and  boycott  to  force  liberaliza- 
tion in  South  Africa,  but  this 
step  cannot  be  unadvisably 
taken  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions in  South  Africa.  The  afri- 
caner  must  be  oflered  sofne 
way  out  when  he  is  cornered 
Mr.  Tabata.  the  leader  ol  the 
indiginous  forces  to  which  a  li- 


found  on  most  of  the  streets  of 
the  major  cities  in  America. 
This  second  kind  of  violence 
(which  is  the  central  topic  of 
the  lecture  seii(s)  is  nothing 
more  than  retaliation  for  the 
injustices  and  hypocri"-ies 
wliicii  mark  most  of  the  institu- 
tions in  America.  This  form  of 
"protest"  can  only  be  averted 
when  other  forms  of  "prol<  ^t" 
are  opi  nod.  This  is  one  of  Ihc 
many  functions  of  the  (<>m- 
munity  organization.  Mr.  Ahn- 
.>-ky  cited  the  Woodlawn  .'Ufa 
of  Chirago  and  the  Nc^gro  ^-luni 
area  of  Roche"-ter  last  suniiiuT 
as  examples  of  the  connection. 
Why  didn't  \hvy  "tip"?  Bocan'^o 
the  people  of  thci  community 
would  not  allow  vioh  nee  to 
erupt.  Because  they  are  now  in 
the  process  of  struggling  to 
change  their  own  life-situation 
in  their  own  way.  and  by  their 
own  means.  So  when  the  tr<>n- 
agers  started  to  throw  ro(ks 
and  bricks  through  store  win- 
dows, they  stopped  it  them- 
selves. They  told  the  police  to 
stay  Old  of  the  area!  This  is  the 

(Continncil  on  Pmje  6) 


racist.     He    searches    for   more   ever,   as   Mr.   Taioata   pointedly    h<^ralized  and  militant  U.S.  pol- 


than  surface  tones  to  explain  failed  to  announce,  influential 
the  cause  of  the  human  degrc-  members  of  the  American  es- 
dation  which  engulfs  South  tablishment  such  as  Secretary 
Africa.  However,  his  apparent-  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon 
ly  sincere  search  for  an  \dti-  have  extensive  business  and 
niate  cause  of  the  problem  professional  involvement  in  the 
would  appear  to  doom  that  land  status  quo.  Britain's  hypersen- 
to   ultimate   solutions.    The  do-   sitive    balance   of   payments 


icy  would  be  committed,  is  him- 
(C(yniin)ic(l  on  Pago  6) 


The  Prospectors  Ski  Club 

presents 

WARREN  MILLER 

ond  his  lof-est  color  film 

THE  BIG  SKI  SHOW 

Wednesday,  Nov.  17  of  8:15  p.m. 

Cambridge  High  &  Latin 
Auditorium 

Trowbridge  St.,  Combridgc 
$2.00  Tox  Incl. 


proach  which  influenced  Bub- 
er From  this  outlook  also  flow- 
r<l  Buber's  Zionism,  which  saw 
in  the  creation  of  an  independ- 
ent State  of  Israel  the  reasser- 
taticn  of  the  Jew's  traditional 
rclatioTJship  to  Cod. 

Failure 

Dr.  Herberg's  lecture  was 
cpiite  good  —  as  far  as  it  went. 
It  was  useful  as  an  introduction 
to  or  summarizing  of  Buber's 
basic  philosophical  outlook. 
However,  Herberg  did  not  ac- 
complish what  he  had  set  out 
to  do.  That  is.  he  did  not  s^how 
in  d<  pth  Buber's  relationship  as 
a  Jewish  philosopher  to  the 
Western  tradition  of  p'liiloso- 
phy.  Nor  did  he  (riticize  or 
point  out  sufficiently  what 
Buber's  accon^plishments  and 
failures  were. 


morally  enfeebling,  and  legally  retard    a    more    liberal    British 

enslaving  the  blacks  simply  be-  policy.   Similarly,  the  myth  (?) 

rause  they  need  foreign  ex-  of  gold-backed  currency  as  the 

change    for    national    economic  basis  of  international  trade  has, 
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^'Problems  of  the  Arab  Middle  East" 
FORD    HALL    FORUM 
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Adams  House  Drama  Society 

Frischs  Andorra 

.Richard  Jacobson  and  Peter  Chabot. 


Four  Short  Pieces 


By  RICHARD  KREAM 

The  Brandeis  Music  Club  presented  a  concert  consistinp:  of  four  short  works,  Fri- 

, ^...^..o.^.  ^«.^w^«*w..  «-.^  -  ^-^.  ^. w (]ay,  November  5.  Included  in  the  first  half  were  the  Sonatine  (11)05)  of  Maurice  Ra- 

EDITOR  S  NOTE:  Thh  pafjc  has  seen  a  suevession  of  intro-  vel/performed  by  Patricia  Rosen,  Sechs  Kleine  Klavier«lucke,  Op.  U),  of  Arnold  Schoen- 
(hictions  to  new  or  avajit-yarde  theatre  groups  in  the  preeeding  |^^,j,j,    performed  by  Michael  Friedmann,  and  a  i)re-recorded  jazz  abstraction  (Jazz  1  lece 
three  issues.    One  theatre  group  not   previously  noted   in  the  j  JpJ  ^  Hands)  by  Richard  Burjrin  and  Allen  Rosenthal. 
•'^^ri^sVU'y^oor^  '        ""  ''  ""'''  The  Sonatine  is  representative  of  Ravel's  interest  in  French  classicism.  While  con- 

*^*^  The  Adams  House  current  production,  Andorra,   by  cciving  this  work  he  must  have -  —  ^ 

Max  Frisch,  will  run   12-14  November  in  Adams  House,  ^-- ^-r^Cou^^^^^ 
Harvard.  It  is  most  definitely  worth  seeing.  We  say  this  j;^;.^,^'oVated   with   his   unique 
4lespite  a  series  of  Haws  which  we  must  regretfully  note.  j.^.nj.^.  ^f  harmony  and  levity, 
The  primary  dilliculty  is  the  play  itself,  which  cries  out  even   the  ancient   form  of  the 


Miss  Rosen's  interpretation,  as  were  not  found  in  any  other  on 
she  displayed  fme  technical  fa-  the  program.  This  is  not  char- 
ciUty.   In  addition,  she  was  able   aeteristic    of    many    improvisa- 


to  convey  to  the  audience  her 
intense    care    in    studying    the 


The  primary    uuiicuiLy    la    tuc   ymy    ivn^ny    »viin.ii   ^.ii^o   vm».    even    uit-   .iin.iv..i •  iniense    care    in    muu^uik     h'<- 

■fnr  rpvision    There  are  too  many  stories  in  it:  a  story  of  menuet  (the  second  movement  ^ork.    Her  crescendos  and  de- 

r  Q^n^i  ^sm    and    the    avoid-    — i«    entitled    ••mouvement    dci  ...escendos  were   precisely 

anti-Semitism    ana    me    avoiu  .  ,      manii#.t'»^    emerges  revitalized.  _,,4,,^^^    ^r^ri   .hn  ^k,^^  nh^rrv- 


ance  of  guilt;  a  story  of  incest 
(ironically  pointed,  "He  loves 
his  sister.  That's  a  new  one  ); 
and  a  story  of  the  difficulty  in 
establishing  an  identity.  The 
Jew,  Andri,  is  a  Jew  because 
he  has  been  made  one,  not  be- 
cause, so  far  as  he  can  tell  at 


r^nmnoinnf-  ihoro  wn^  no  ob-  Manuel")  emerges  revitaiizea.  ^letered,  and  she  was  observ 
strTtion  of  moveS  mud^  Throughout,  the  work  ,s  to  be  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^.y^  ^.^rk 
nf   H   wns  hi^h  r^^^ceful    The   Pl^-^y^^  with  utmost  fluency.  A    ■  ^j,^,^    ^    differentiation 

hoire    of   bukeround    music   i^^^^^'^  ^^^  ^''^^'"^  \^"^  ^^""''^"^   between  the  sections  of  the  last 
n/T^H    Rn^fTas  be  maintained,  as  fast  scale  pas-    „,ovement  was  called  for.  Miss 

ni.   inn^h^   ^  ^'^^^^  »"^^   repeated  figures  are   ^^^^^    responded    by   contras 

nit  touch.  to  emerge  clearly.    Impression-    •  . ^   .3„,:„..   .^,1^..,. 

istic  effects  or  nuances  are 
achieved  by  use  of  pedal,  but 
as  in  Debuss'y,  an  excessive  use 
of  pedal  is  not  desired.  All  of 


ironi. 

All  in  all,  the  production  re- 
vealed   high    capacity  —  ham- 


Wingi 


.The  Hypochondriack — 


the  end  of  the  play,  he  is  one.    pored  by  a  play  incomplete  in 
Andorra    is    a    tiny    country,    its  ccmctplion    u.o  V  -  ^     '^  ^-o 
beloved    of    its    neighbors,    se-   epeisodic  to  hold  up.  But  go  see 
iure   in  its  quiet   livelihood   of    it. 

carpentry,     coflee-houses    and  - 

smuggling.  The  schoolmaster, 
an  oddly  respected  iconoclast, 
has  raised  Andri,  a  Jewish  ref- 
ugee child  from  across  the  bor- 
der We  discover  rather  early 
that  Andri  is  really  the  sc-hool- 

ma.ster's   natural    son,   and    ap-   .. 

parently    this    great    champion  ]  spent  three  eventful  weeks,  this  past  summer,  work- 

«f   truth   and   compassion    is  1      bellhop  at   an   orthodox   Jewish   resort   in    the 

!j;r^fa\l^nTovr  w^  B^ar^n,   Sftskills'  Uwas^my  first  contact  with  this  -Hure  since^ 
His    ulnknown)   half-sister,    l^n  ^an  away  from  Brooklyn  at  the  age  of  ^^ur  J^J^J.^^^^f^f. 

the   meantime,    a     ■  ''  "  '  '      - 

al     tensions    incr 

Xndrl  '^-I'vo^'n^thin"  ll^llinSi   bath.    As  it  turned  out,  I  was, 

■  -  '"  at  7:30  each  Friday  evening, 
raised  above  the  lank  of  my 
bell  captain,  only  to  descend 
again  each  Saturday  nifiht.  I 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a 
whole     insular     and     intorcon- 


responded  by  contrast- 
ing volume,  pedaling,  and  emo- 
tion. 

The  Jazz  Piece  for  Four 
Hands  was  mostly  improvised 
by  Burgin  and  Rosenthal.  This 


these  points  were  observed  by    resulted  in  several  passages  be-   Jazz  Pieccv 


tions.  Burgin's  aflinity  for  the 
jazz  idiom  entails  with  it  a  love 
for  Barlok  and  Prokofiev,  as  his 
distinctive  playing  displays  a 
mobility  between  modern 
forms  of  jazz  and  classical  mu- 
sic. Throughout,  his  use  of 
tonal  clu.'^ters  and  poiyrhytlim, 
as  contrasted  with  Rosenthal's 
ideas,  conveyed  his  essrntial 
mu.sicality.  It  is  hoped  that 
Burgin  will  continue  to  refine 
his  already  provocative  styl<'  of 
jazz  playing,  as  displayed  in 
the    first    performance    of    the 


ing  muddled,  or  just  plain 
pointless.  But  overall,  the  Jazz 
Piece  is  a  fine  work.  The  ex- 
citement and  percussive  free- 
dom   that    sustained    the   work 


Arnold  Schoenberg,  the  com- 

po.ser    ol    ine    ijiiii-.  ir    ;tnd 

the  Transfigured  Night,  b(  tame 

so     concerned     with     essentials 

(CoTitiriued  on  Page  7) 


half-sister.  In  ^an  away  from  Brooklyn  at  the  age  ot  tour-  1  ney  nireo  ne 
"  internation-  ;;teause  they  thought  1  was  not  a  Jew  (The  Hypoc^hondr  1- 
rturns'^gafnsJ  ack  is  Jewish.)  They  didn't  want  dead  weight  on  the  Sab- 


the   Jews.    Haven't   I   taken  on 
your  Andri  as  a  kitchen-boy? 

Interspersed  with  the  series 
of  dramatic  actions  are  st>lf- 
justilying  statements  made 
by  individual  Andorrans.  a  la 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral.  We 
are  shown  again  liannah 
Arrndfs  great  message,  that 
evil  is  banal,  that  the  greatest 
of  wrongs  can  arise  over  the 
back  fence  as  easily  as  across 
a  j-'reat  ocean. 

The  tri -level  setting  of  the 
phiy,  as  opposed  to  those  of  re- 
cent Biandeis  plays,  was  most 
eflicient  and  ingenious.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  technical 
and  artistic  eomp(>tenee  of  the 
stage  design,  especally  in  light 
of  \hc  theatre  (which  doubles 
as    the   Adams   House   dining 

hall).  ,     , 

The  acting  was  competent, 
but    (pardon    the    chauvinism), 

not  up  to  the  standard  we  have         „,.,..    

seen  in  such  recent  productions    room,  I  encountered  a  guest  on 
as  Whisper  Into  IVly  Good  Ear.    ^j-,^   ironX    porch,    staring   wist- 

'  '    lully    at    the    rain    and    at   the 


nectcd  culture  of  rabbis,  yeshi- 
va  bochers,  and  modest  women 
still  alive  in  New  York. 

One  rainy  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 1  walked  into  my  friend 
Steve  the  desk  clerk's  room.  He 
was  squiiming  and  trying  to 
sleep,  but  the  naked  light  bulb 
was   shining   in   his   eyes.    "Nu, 


said.  "You  got  one,  maybe? 
she  asked,  growing  interested. 
"No  "  I  said,  "but  you  could 
wear  the  umbrella."  "How  do 
I  do  that?"  "Not  very  tricky, 
I  said  v/ith  a  sage  intonation, 
"you  put  the  stick  on  your 
head  If  you  don't  want  to  do 
that,  by  all  means  put  the  cloth 
on  your  head,  and  luck  the 
stick  under  your  rigiU  arm. 
"1  couldn't."  she  said,  "it  wasn  t 
made  for  that."  "A  New  York 
Times  you  never  wore  in  the 
rain  on  the  head?"  I  ask.d. 
"Certainly,"  she  admitted. 
Nu,"  I  .said  triumphantly,  "us 


was    snining    m    nl^    r.y^^.      --".  --y      -                 n-i'ivbe''" 

be  the  liglit  sluit   on           *"V,    ,  ..hw,.^     Thr  rlhrr  half  is  goy- 

Jewish,"   '-   f  if.i^-'^'-Ta.k  1     .win?"  c^me    up    for  -the 

as.sented.       So    how    can    1    asK     inmd    ng 


vou'^ 
ing," 
said, 
here." 


"You'ro    nVrr^'v     -lodg- 
I  pointed  out.  '"Well,  he 

it  s     ;.\\  ...ii>    »Ji  ig'>l  ^1^ 
So  oH  I  smil  it. 


"When    I    left    the    darkened 


The  best  acting  was  performed 
by  the  Senora  (Lucy  Silvay 
Marks),  Andri's  natural  moth- 
er, who  appears  on  the  stage 
for  just  a  f(>w  minutes,  but 
manages  in  that  time  to  give 
us  the  feeling  of  hurt  dignity, 
woith,  and  impending  doom. 
Andri  (Carl  Pliilip  Nagin)  is 
a  beautiful  actor,  though  it  may 
be  argued  that  his  part  is  the 
easiest,  in  that  it  requires  the 
most  obvious  on -stage  emoting. 
The  Teacher  (Marc  Temin) 
had  a  much  harder  job,  and  did 
it  well.  Barl>rm.  the  hall-'-isler, 
seemed  too  much  the  gushy  m- 
ceniie  By  and  large,  the  cast 
tended  to  overact.  The  Teacher 
did  a  line  drunken  act;  the  sol- 
dier the  incarnation  of  un- 
thiniiing  brutality,  was  much 
less  convincing. 

Finally,    the    direction    was 

OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  future  with  a  well  known 
IVIidwest  Manufiuturing  Firm. 
We  are  now  offering  exclusive 
distributorships  for  a  patented 
product.  No  competition.  Fac- 
tory trained  personnel  will  as- 
sist you  in  setting  up  a  tried 
and  proven  advertising  ami 
merchandising  program.  100% 
mark  up.  Investment  guaran- 
teed. Minimum  investment 
$1  000.  Maximum  $14,000.  All 
replies  eonfidential.  For  infor- 
mation write  Director  of  Mar- 
keting, P.  O.  Box  14049,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63178. 

UNITED  MARKETING 
COMPANY 

f,286  Bartmer  Avenue 
St.   Louis,   Mo.  63130 


at  the  rain 
dining  hall  a  c  r  o  s  s  the  road. 
"Nu  lady,"  I  said  to  her,  "you 
want  an  umbrtlla'^"  "'Who  can 
carry?'  she  asked  me.  ^"A 
rainhat    would    be    a    help,"    1 


summer  to  dry  out,  trundling 
cots  around  the  great  outdoors, 
inciting  paid  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  an  hour,  and  spending 
it  all  at  the  concession.  I  ate 
meals  with  this  crowd,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  large 
amounts  of  intra-resort  in- 
trigue. The  owner  of  the  hotel 
was  called  Mrs.  B.  All  day  and 
all  evening,  she  wore  an  apron 
and     stayed     in     the     kitchen, 

(Contlmted  o7i  Page  7) 


A    GREENH1LL  presents  in  the  Folklore  Concert  >^l^|^^v. 

JACKIE    .     ilfcS-- 
WASHINGTON  04. 

in  Concert  '  ' 

JORDAN  HALL,  BOSTON       .p. 


Kf  6-2412 

SATURDAY.  NOV.  J  3!h  1.1?. 

Tickets:    -  ♦^%  :.'  •-.,;,  ..1^ 

$3.50,  3.00,  n^ 

2.50,   2.00 


M.  A    (.RlfNHIll   (Mfspiilj 


SATURDAY  NOV.  20 


8:30 

P.M. 


AN  EVENING  OF  BLUES 


•tifi    '/^     '-jjr 


SOM  IBM  &  EHOWNIE  McGHEE 


m^  ^m  ^^m 


^ 
d 


Jiiiiii  Kw(i.:j4iiM  ^"»*  SiTf^uuTiSn" 


m^m  5im  ii  ©-2415 


$3.50,  3.00, 
2.50,  2.00 


1.  What 


Lookini:;  for 
lay  wallet. 


2.  In  thr  liglitint:  fixtmc? 

I  on*  <■  found  my 
\v.it<  1 1  tin  re. 


3.  Thc;lastlim<l  diopprd  in 
you  were  takinj;  ll"  ^ii'k 
apart  to  got  at  your  tn  pin. 

I  didn't  want  it 
to  rust. 


4.  A  inonlli  ago  you  l«  It  your 
clarinet  on  llx-  hus  lo  Boston, 

I  nally  miss  tho 
old  licorice  stick. 


5.  How  <  onto  yon  have  so  iiin«  li 
tronhlt   ke«|)ing  your  hands 
on  yonr  (  apital? 

They  don't  «  all  me 
Hot  Fingers  h)r  nothing. 


6.  If  you  want  lo  start  hanging 
«)n  to  yoni  money,  I'd  snggest 
laving  Insurant  e  horn  l'",<jijit!ibl«, 
'III.   pn  nnums  you  p.iy  l;e<p 
hniMmg  easli  values  thai 
are  always  yours  alone.  And 
at  tin  sanii  lime,  the  Living 
]iiMU.ui(  e  giv«  N  your  wife 
and  young  solid  protection. 

You  don'l  liapi^e  n  to 
rem*  mher  wlierc  I 
paiked  my  car,  d«)you? 


For  information  al>ont  laving  Tnsnraner,  see  The  Man  from  !•  .jnilahle. 
For  .arm  opporlnnilies  at  Fapntahle,  see  yonr  I'laeen.ent  Oil....  or 
write:    Patri.  k  S<..llar.l,  Manp.AV.  r  D.v.  lopm.  nt  DiviM.m. 

The  EQUITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  Slates 

lluuic  Oliicc.    1255  An.,  ol  .1,.    A .- .v  N.  n   V.^.k.  N.  Y.    K.Ojy      ».  L^i^nUhU   I'JOS 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 

students  of  his,  aiid  he  of  mine, 
and  we  taught  a  course  to- 
getner  last  sprinj^.  lie  is  i..  i'S- 
putably  one  of  the  finest  teach- 
ers I  have  seen  at  Brandeis  or 
anywhere  else.  Bennett  is  able 
to  teach  piiilosophy,  a  subject 
that  is  often  difficult,  abstract, 
and  remote,  on  an  immediate 
level;  he  is  able  to  make  it 
alive  without  having  to  talk 
bull.  He  makes  Plato's  justice 
live  or  die  in  Roxbury  as  well 
as  in  the  dialectic  of  the  class- 
room. Students  flock  to  him 
aiid  they  also  learn  from  him. 
He  is  sensitive  to  their  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  problems 
and  they  develop  with  him. 
(As  for  graduate  students,  he 
has  taught  them  also  at  Stan- 
ford and  Brown,  and  there  are 
graduate  students  here  now 
who  came  specifically  to  do  a 
Ph  D  the.sis  with  him).  He  is 
one  of  the  few  teachers  that  I 
have  seen  that  combines  intel- 
lect and  sensitivity  with  in- 
ten-ic  c'on<'ern  and  devotion  to 
his  students.  (I  have  beeti  told 
by  his  single  known  defender 
in  the  senior  ranks  that  ho  even 
has  charisma).  And  if  he  gets 
in  (rouble,  it  is  the  trouble  of 
pe  >ple  who  are  troubled. 

I)jM    lii'Mi.rtl    li.is    p'.olished 
only  one  paper.  He  could  have 
piil)lislied     several     papers.      I 
iiave    no    doubt    that    lie    could 
have  published  his  Ph.D.  thesis 
as  a  book.   It  is  no  secret  in  the 
l)r<'(ev-;inn    that    publication    is 
niil    diniciilt;    if    one    is   set   on 
iniiilishing    one    can    work    up 
qi'ite     an     impressive     looking 
curriculum    v  I  t  u  e.     Bennett's 
single  article   is  a   contribution 
to   the   subject,   the   philosophy 
of   i  etion;    it    takes   the  suljject 
wliere   others   have    left   it  and 
advances    it    a    bit.     It    is    read, 
both  here  and   in  England,  and 
will    be    read    for    some    time. 
Bennett  is  to  my  mind  unques- 
tionably one   of  the   finest  and 
most  promising  young  philo.so- 
pliers     I     have     .seen.      He     U 
bright,     he     is     knowledgeable, 
and  has  sound  judgiuent.  Above 
all    he    is    intense    and    serious 
about    the    subject   and    has    an 
intellectual      honesty      that      is 
fierce     and      uncompromising. 
The      Philo.sophy      Department 
has   some    fine   pfiilosophers    in 
its  senior   ranks,   perhaps   even 
sotne  great  ones.    1  admire  and 
respect    them.     But    I    also    be- 
lieve    that     Bennett     is     fully 
worthy  of  them,  not  in  prt)duc- 
tivity   and   achievement   but    in 
talent     and     promise.      And     if 
ever   philosophy  makes  us  un- 
able  to  see  people,  we  should 


say  so  much  the  worse  for  phi- 
losophy not  for  the  people. 

On  the  basis  of  his  single 
article  Bennett  was  invited  to 
join  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of 
Chicago  last  spring.  He  was 
tempted,  but  though  the  De- 
partment here  refused  to 
tnatch  the  offer,  he  decided  to 
turn  down  a  sure  thing  and 
take  his  chances  with  reap- 
pointment at  Brandeis.  His 
trouble  is  that  he  likes  the 
Brandeis  students.  I  can't 
blame  him.  Tbov  nre  bv  far 
the  best  part  of  the  University. 

1  expect  tlul  I  wiil  be  told 
that  this  letter  is  not  respon- 
sible. It's  no  good  for  the  De- 
partment. The  idea  of  responsi- 
bility that  seems  involved  here 
is  that  of  a  man  being  a  good 
hoy — doing  the  legwork  as- 
signed to  him.  accepting  the 
decisions  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers without  protest,  making 
no  "trouble."  trying  to  become 
•'imt>ortant."  with  the  prospect 
of  tenure  being  dangled  before 
his  eyes  if  he  waivers.  Person- 
ally I  find  the  prospect  of  ten- 
ure a  corrupting  influence.  I 
can  only  hope  that  it  isn't  as 
corrupting  after  you  have  the 
stupid  thing  as  it  is  before 
hand.  So  if  my  protest  isn't 
good  for  the  EK'partment  I 
have  to  leave  it  at  that.  The 
Department  is  not  above   peo- 


(Contlnued  from  page  4) 

self  conunittcMl  not  only  to  de- 
stroying the  seeds  of  racism, 
but  to  politically  uprooting  the 
causes  of  economic  oppression 
and  inequality.  This  second 
purpose  is  vague  and  indistinct- 
ly articulated,  but  taken  at  his 
own  word,  Mr.  Tabata  is  imme- 
diately demanding  not  only  a 
radical  social  re-education,  but 
a  fundamental  economic  re- 
structuring of  South  African 
society.  Faced  with  such  a  com- 
plete repudiation  of  the  social, 
psychological,  and  economic 
values  which  were  three  hun- 
dred years  in  the  making,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  white  South 
Africa  would  willingly  see  that 
"rivers  of  blood  would  flow  up 

pie.  No  institution  is.  And 
Brandeis  might  well  be  the  last 
place  where  one  can  afford  to 
forget  this. 

Personally  I  feel  that  if  Dan 
Bennett  is  not  good  enough  for 
Brandeis  I  don't  want  to  stay 
around  to  watch  the  place  de- 
velop. It  is  possible  that  oth- 
ers who  have  known  him  will 
feel  that  his  being  dismissed  is 
a  reflection  on  the  institution 
not  on  Bennett. 


to  the  mouths  of  horses"  —  and 
most  of  this  blood  would  be 
that  of  black  men.  Such  "ulti- 
mate solutions"  are  the  logical 
products  of  fundamentalist 
thought  patterns  —  both  liberal 
and  conservative. 

The  intellectual  skepticism  of 
this  observer  was  stimulated 
perhaps,  by  Mr.  Tabata's  asso- 
ciation with  Young  Socialist 
Alliance  (of  Allen  Dulles  inci- 
dent fame).  But  how  much 
more  ought  our  national  stom- 
ach be  revolted  by  our  own  cor- 
porate association  with  apar- 
theid and  its  profits?  Some- 
thing must  be  done;  our  na- 
tional conscience  must  be  awak- 
ened, but  in  the  process,  sim- 
plistic interpretations,  and  their 
sponsors,  must  be  rejected  in 
the  light  of  reality. 

Violence 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

meaning  of  community  con- 
trols: indigenous  leader:?hip, 
independent  action,  taking  hold 
of  "your  own  life  and  your  own 
future." 

Mr.  Alinsky  characterized 
the  poverty  program  as  a  "zoo- 
keeper"  keeping  the  "animals" 
of  the  slum  in  their  cages.  What 


is  needed,  b/  Mr.  Alinsky*t 
standards,  is  independence  ol 
action  in  the  slum,  in  order  to 
have  the  people  regain  their 
sense  of  self-esteem. 

I  could  try  ♦o  criticize  Mr. 
Alinsky's  concepts,  procedures, 
etc.  .  .  .  (For  instance,  why 
didn't  New  York  or  Chicago's 
West  Side  erupt  in  a  riot  this 
summer,  when  they  partici- 
pated in  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams? Or  how  can  this  ap- 
proach hope  to  attack  an  ad- 
mittedly sltructural  probletn? 
In  other  words,  doesn't  the  pro- 
blem necessitate  a  national 
organization  rather  than  only 
community-  wide  organiza- 
tions? )  That,  however,  would 
take  us  into  the  netherland  of 
meaningless  abstraction  from 
which  it  was  such  a  delight  to 
escape  with  Mr.  Alinsky. 


Relevance 

I  do  think  that  there  is  a 
definite  relevance  to  hearing 
such  a  man  in  the  framework 
of  the  university.  Here,  ideally, 
we  are  seeking  to  learn  how  to 
live  our  lives.  In  that  search 
we  swing  between  academic 
study  and  direct  experience. 
Throughout  Mr  Ahnicvs 
speech  I  received  the  feeling 
that  this  man  was  a  revolution- 
ary: he  wants  to  see  people 
shaping  their  lives  in  a  digni- 
fied and  human  way.  He  is 
daring,  resourceful,  and.  as 
much  as  he  talks  about  com- 
promises from  a  position  of 
strength,  uncomproni.  ..ig. 
Most  importantly,  he  is  acting:. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


Mclcsse  Ayalew,  Kenneth 
Axelrad,  Roy  Baban,  Roger 
Barkin,  David  Fleischmann, 
Mike  Mass,  and  Jeff 
Schnitzer  proudly  an- 
nounce a  new  phone  num- 
ber   891-5799 


VW-1959  New  Brakes, 
New  Clutch,  38,000  mi  , 
needs  about  $40  mechan- 
ical repairs — call  868-7864 
— evenings 


WANTED   BY 

RECORD  CLUB  OF 

AMERICA 

CAMPUS    REPRESENTATIVE 

TO   EARN    OVER    $100 

IN    SHORT   TIME 

Wrctc  for  informo^iop':  R'cord 
Club  of  America,  College  Depf., 
1265  Eos»  Princess  St.,  York,  Pa. 


With  this  one  exception, 

GT&E  provides  total  communications 


Small  boys  have  an  edge  on  us 
when  it  comes  to  communicating 
with  non-humans.  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  makes  this 
concession  to  outside  experts. 

In  all  other  areas  of  communi- 
cation we  have  an  edge.  Telephon- 
ing, teleprinting,  telemetering, 
\  telewriting  and  data  transmission. 
And,  of  course,  radio,  TV,  stereo 
and  military  electronics. 


Our  30  Telephone  Operating  Com- 
panies serve  areas  in  33  states. 
Most  of  the  equipment  and  com- 
ponents are  manufactured  by 
Automatic  Electric,  Lenkurt  Elec- 
tric and  Sylvania,  all  members  of 
GT&E*s  family  of  companies. 
With  so  much  revolving  around 


GT&E,  it  is  small  wonder  that  we 
have  become  one  of  America's  f  ors* 
most  corporations. 

We're  interested  in  having;  yr.»i 
know  still  more  about  our  acti'/i- 
ties  in  to(;al  communications.  So 
we've  prepared  a  booklet  on  GT&S 
that  you  can  obtain  from  your 
Placement  Director,  or  by  writing 
General  Telephone  &  Electronics, 
730  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  "L 
10017. 


GEE 


GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRONICS 

IN  TMHO  KVc..llT.idOi;  ■  G'&£  SUBSIDIARIES:  Qent:^  rtitephon*  O0«'<itngCos  m  33  stilts  •  CF&i  Ukonionei  •  CI&E  IoiimiuoaiJ  •  UwrtI  T|ilpi)OM  ONKWy  («.•  NtmmUt  fiKMt  •  ititm  Oxvlt  •  Sflwi*  bKitl 
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Council 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
point  a  commitlec  chairman 
who  would  form  a  committee 
to  be  called  "The  Brandeis  Stu- 
ihnX  Council  Commniee  to  Aid 
the  Viet  Cong."  Miller,  who 
said  he  was  "not  serious"  about 
the  motion,  withdrew  it  after 
being  assured  that  it  would 
appear  in  the  minutes. 

In  a  situation  where  the  num- 
ber of  people  running  in  either 
a  primary  or  final  election 
equals  or  is  less  than  5n,  voters 
may  vote  for  up  to  n  people. 

The  Outing  Club,  as  instruct- 
ed the  previous  week,  returned 
to  Council  with  an  itemized  re- 
quest lor  a  supplementary  al- 
location. The  club,  which 
claims  it  has  spent  its  entire 
previous  allocation  of  $280,  re- 
quested an  additional  $623 

It  was  then  moved  to  appro- 
priate between  $125  ana  ^^uO 
to  the  club,  the  exact  figure  to 
depend  on  the  amount  of  money 
still  left  from  the  club's  previ- 
ous allocation.  An  amendment 
was  added  to  the  motion  by 
Miller,  who  proposed  to  grant 
the  club  permission  to  use  all 
Council  services.  The  motion 
as   amended  was  passed  8-2-1. 


Letters 

(Continued  irom  Pnge  2) 

Conimunily  Action 

To  the  Editors: 

On  Nov.  2  Saul  Alinsky  told 
an  elderly  audience  that  he 
spoke  at  universities  primarily 
to  support  his  organization  and 
talk  to  college  students.  Unfor- 
tunately, Brandeis  students 
were  barred  from  this  lecture. 
Instead  tickets  were  sold  at  the 
door  only  to  the  outside  com- 
munity whose  interest  in  com- 
munity action  rarely  extends 
beyond  Hadassah  cookie  sales. 
These  tickets  cost  $1.80 — a  far 
better  bargain  than  the  Sacks 
theater.  However,  there  was  a 
brighter  side  —  Alinsky  (on 
WBRS)  was  excellent  and  in 
keeping  with  good  taste  our 
university  did  not  sell  popcorn. 

Alan  Feiger,  '66 


Buber 


Music 


BIRTHDAYS 


MM*.«M».rfh.M«»a 


David  Enfirlander 
Virginia  Innes 
Joseph  Lyons 


Continued  jrom  Page  4) 
Now  the  Jewish  people  are 
in  a  peculiar  position.  For  the 
first  time  in  two  thousand 
years,  they  find  tlu  mstlves  in 
the  conditions  of  existence 
which  are  normal  to  any  other 
nationality.  Zionist  ideologies 
had  been  useful  in  a  dynamic 
sense,  defining  peoplehood  and 

normality  in  terms  of  what  had 
yet  to  be  done.  Having  achieved 
a  "normal"  state  of  existence, 
this  people  has  as  yet  to  define 
itself  in  terms  of  that  situation. 
There  is  a  two-way  bind  here. 
The  new  definition  must  be  in 
terms  of  the  lines  of  traditional 
Jewish  thought  and  religiosity, 
and  in  terms  of  the  western  ap- 
proach to  life.  Any  new  Jewish 
philosophy  must  draw  from 
both  osources  and  attempt  to 
achieve  a  synthesis. 

It  would  be  interesting  to 
examine  Buber  in  the  light  of 
this  approach,  and  to  see  to 
what  extent  he  grappled  with 
tile  problem  of  synthesis,  and 
to  what  extent  he  was  success- 
ful. 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
and  system  that  his  music 
shortened  in  length,  yet  quad- 
rupled in  precision  and  imagi- 
nation. The  six  little  piano 
pieces  of  Op.  19  are  character- 
istic of  Schonberg  in  transition. 
They  are  formed  of  simple,  yet 
essential  ideas.  Not  to  be  over- 
looked is  the  element  of  lyri- 
cism, portrayed  sometimes  (as 
m  the  third  piece)  by  a  single 
chord  change.  Friedmann  gave 
two  intelligent  readings  of  the 
work.  His  considerable  musi- 
cianship was  evident,  but  what 
I  perceived  as  marring  his 
total  performance  was  the  un- 
clear articulation  of  several  im- 
portant passages.  This  was 
probably  attributable  to  pedal- 
ing, and  might  have  been  over- 
looked by  Friedmann  while 
performing.  His  integrity  in 
presenting  such  a  work  in  per- 
formance is  to  be  commended. 

Fantasiestucke 

The  second  half  of  the  pro- 
iinun  featured  Margery  Sager, 
clarinetist,  and  Elise  Feingold, 
piani.st,  performing  the  Fan- 
tasiestucke of  Robert  Schu- 
mann.   The  piano  part  of  this 
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A  secret  handshake  won't  help  you 
make  VR  at  General  Electric. 


Somctliing  that  u/7/ help  move  your 
career  along  at  a  healthy  clip  is  a 
strong,  steady  hand  when  responsi- 
bility and  important  duties  arc 
thrust  upon  you.  Plus  a  firm  grip  on 
your  special  field  of  interest, 
vvheihcr  it's  marketing,  finance  or 
nuclear  physics. 

And  it  won't  hurt  a  bit  if  you  also 


want  to  strengthen  your  grip  on  the 
subject  that  interests  you.  General 
Electric  runs  one  of  the  world's 
largest  "graduate  schools,"  with 
courses  in  everything  from  adver- 
tising to  microelectronics.  You  can 
Slav  on  top  of  dcvelopmenls  in  your 
iicl'd  by  periodically  going  to  school 
at  G.E.  .  .  .  and  learning  from  G-E 


Thgress  Is  Our  Mosf  I'mporfant  T^dycf 


"professors,"  selected  from  the 
country's  top  ranks  of  engineering, 
marketing  and  manufacturing 
experts. 

If  you  want  to  unrk  and  study 
and  get  ahead  in  this  kind  of  corn- 
pan  v,  this  company  wants  you. 
Conic  to  General  flcctric,  where 
the  young  men  arc  important  men. 


GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


work    is    rather    elaborate    in 
parts,  so  as  to  completely  over- 
power  the   clarinet.    But   as   a 
whole,  it  is  a  warmly  satisfy- 
ing piece,  both  for  listener  and 
performer.   The  performers  did 
experience    trouble    in    staying 
together  in  a  few  places.  They 
were    able    to    compensate    for 
this    with    beautiful    playing 
throughout  much  of  the  work. 
Elise  Feingold  is  a  refined   pi- 
anist   with    much    musical    in- 
telligence,   who    was    able    to 
integrate    her    playing 
quite  well  with  that  of  the 
clarinetist.      Her     fingers     are 
capable  of  producing  a  subtly 
singing    tone,    which    is    called 
for  in  much  romantic  chamber 
music.      Margery   Sager   per- 
formed    with     feeling,     though 
somewhat     subdued     in     some 
places.    She   had   few  teclinical 
problems,   and  approached   the 
Schumann    with    earnestness 
and  warmth. 

Sachar 

(Con\mu*H\  from  Frnvt  Page) 

"When  it  comes  to  the   deli- 
cate   balance    of    research    and 
teaching,"   Dr.    Sachar   said,    "1 
don't     believe     in     *.  .  i'  «-h     or 
perish!"   You   can't   be  a    good 
teacher  and  noi  uc  Civ......     .  ut 

your  creativity  should  be  stim- 
ulated by  teaching."  He  pledged 
that  the  principle  of  requiring 
all  faculty  members  to  teach 
undergraduate  courses  would 
be  maintained. 

"Above  all,"  Dr.  Sachar 
promised,  "we  will  tliink  of  the 
student  as  the  voro  »><"  "  '^  ^'  »- 
versity,  and  ...  of  the  future.'* 

Bennett 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
notified  that  the  committee  for 

ment  was  about  to  meet. 

2.  Professor  Bennett's  pub- 
lishing record  was  not  ex- 
amined in  t'he  decision. 

3.  The  case  was  brought  up  in 
October,  much  earlier  than 
customary. 

4.  Professor  Bennett  was  not 
given  a  one  year  extension 
per  iod. 

5.  Three  newly-appointed 
tenuretl  m€*mbers  of  the  phil- 
osophy department  who  had 
been  at  Brandeis  only  one 
month  were  involved  in  the  de- 
cision. They  could  not  ade- 
quately judge  Bennett's  worth. 

6.  Personal  non-academic 
evaluation  of  Professor  Bennett 
influenced  the  decision. 

7.  Hradunte  students  hnvc 
been  discournf:e(l  from  taking 
Professor  Bennett's  courses  by 
tenured  members  of  the  de- 
partment. 

8.  Tenured  members  of  the 
philosophy  department  h;we 
expressed  the  oninion  that 
pbilovonhv  and  politirs  ar<^  in- 
comr^tible.  Dr.  Bmndt  spr-nt 
the  past  summer  in  social  ac- 
tion   in   Boxbury. 

p     ]^r     T  •        '         "      ** 

profo'-'^nr  of  nhilosophv.  cbnir- 
mnn  of  the  history  of  ideas  <le- 
p  r^^irnl.  and  Dean  of  Faculty. 
As  n  member  of  the  adminis- 
trnlion.  he  was  present  at.  and 
votod  at  the  decision-mal<ini» 
mrelin^*.  thus  attint?  as  both 
judge  and  executioner. 

Wings 

(CorUinued  from  Pnga  .'>) 

waffhinc.  At  int«  rv;ils  she 
shouted.  "Two  milks  1  told  you 
never  to  take."  She  dished  out 
the  food.  One  ni^ht.  liohling 
my  plate  up  and  wailing  for 
her  benelictnt  dole.  1  chanced 
to  look  into  her  cnuUbon. 
"Vns  is  (\\\<!"  1  asked  "H  was 
u-liite.  She  did  a  duiil)lr  1:ike, 
and  docidi'tl  unnv  of  the  work- 
ers spoke  YidfHsh.  "A.'ilili'ili." 
she  .'aid.  "we  r-all  it  in  Mn.-li.sh, 
Rehveoli."  "By  mr  i1  Inok.s 
like  Krep  Loch."  1  obs(MVed. 
"Krep  Locli."  .^lie  saifl.  "iiow 
vou  know  tli;it  word?"  "A  Jew- 
ish l)oy  sliouldn't  know  wliat 
his  own  giandmother  is  cook- 
ing'.'" "Ken.  a  yidP  Y<n  didn't 
say  so.  You  re  not  w<\'n  uiK  a 
iiat"  "You  didn't  ask."  I  an- 
swered, "and  1  don't  wear 
hats."  "But  you're  Jewish"'" 
And  she  raised  me  up  from  the 
chow  line,  and  Ud  me  on  steak 
and  kuggle,  forevermore. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


November  9,  1965 


Boofers  Register  Winning  Season 

By  RIC  USLANER 

'        The  soccer  pame  against  Lowell  Tech  Thursday  was  one  for  the  record. 

'(       The  l-O  win  brought  Hrandeis  its  first  winning  season  in  a  major  siM)rt  since  1060  and  also  set  school  marks  at  the  goal, 

Steve  Jacobs,  the  Judges'  goalie,  recorded  his  fourth  shutout  of  the  season — the  most  ever  at  Brandeis.  In  winning  four  out  of  the  last  five 
games  on  the  schedule,  the  team  outscored  its  opponents  12-4.  Jacobs  allowed  only  two  goals  in  these  contests.  Don  Klabin  tended  the  goal  in  the 
2-1  loss  to  MIT.  — ■ 


The  successful  season 
against  opposition  closer  lo  tlie 
caliber  of  the  Judges  than  had 
been  played  in  previous  years 
has  sparked  the  optimistic  Ath- 
letic Department  to  schedule 
such  top  teams  as  Norwich  and 
Bates  on  the  1966  schedule. 
"We're  going  to  make  o  u  r  - 
selves    known,"    Coach    John 

Hughes  said  after  the  victory. 
The  socccrmen  had  a  final  rec- 
ord of  5-4  2. 

In  a  victory  celebration, 
Jacobs  popped  open  a  bottle  of 
Champagne  and  cheer<'d,  "Next 
year  undefeated!" 

Asim  Krdilek  scored  the 
lone  goal  of  the  Lowell  Tech 
contests  on  a  break-away  shot 
10  feet  from  the  goal  at  18:11 
of  the  first  period.  Biola  Sobo- 
wale  kept  Tech's  top  scorer 
from  tallying  any  goals  as  he 
excelled  on  defense.  Cadman 
Mills,  according  to  Hughes  was 
the  best  all-around  player  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  season, 
"lie  sacrificed  scoring  oppor- 
tunities to  help  other  players," 
the  coach  said. 

Dave  Flei.schaker,  the  cap- 
tain, is  the  only  graduatuig 
senior  on  the  squad.  "We've 
got  a  big  loss  to  replace  in 
Dave,"  Hughes  said.  "For  a  boy 
who  never  played  soccer  be- 
f(Me  he  came  to  Brandeis,  he 
really  took  over." 

The  team  had  a  new  assistant 
coach  this  year,  Hubert  Vogel- 
singer.  He  stressed  fundamen- 
tals and  defense.  Tlie  Judges 
only    let    the    opposition    score 


Soccer  Story 


Here  is  the  final  record  of 
the  1.965  Brandeis  soccer 
team.  The  1965  squad  fin- 
ished with  a  record  of  5-4-2, 
as  compared  with  the  1964 
soccermen  who  were  5-7-2. 
The  record,  with  victories 
capitalized,   followed: 

Stonehill         1-3 

HARTFORD     1-0 

Boston  University  1-1 


Colby 

2-7 

American  International 

2-6 

Bahson     

2-2 

TUFTS     

4-0 

ASSUIVIPTION        

2-0 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech. 

1-2 

BARRINGTON    

4-2 

LOWELL  TECH     

1-0 

Goals  for           

21 

Goals   against   

23 

Captains 

Richie  Cohen  and  Ed  Kop- 
lowitz  are  fencing  co-cap- 
tains this  season.  .  .  .  Norm 
Wilson  captains  Brandeis 
wrestling  team.  .  .  .  No  bas- 
ketball   captain    as    yet    — 

probably  Coach  Hubie  Le- 
Blanc  will  employ  game- 
captains. 


23  goals  during  the  course  of 
the  season  —  and  13  of  them 
came  in  two  games. 

Erdilek,  an  horiorary  Bran- 
deis scholar  witli  a  3.9  grade 
average,  led  the  team  with 
eight  goals  and  five  assists.  Also 
outstanding  this  year  were 
Bruce  Clarkin,  Pete  Barnett, 
Jack  Rovner,  and  Howie  Beck- 
man.  Clarkin  was  a  wing  in 
high  school,  but  Hughes  used 
him  on  defen,se  here  in  his 
move  to  cut  down  on  opposi- 
tion scoring. 

"The  difYerenco  this  year  was 
that  this  team  was  more  de- 
termined and  didn't  get  dis- 
couraged," the  coach  said,  al- 
luding to  the  early  season  rec- 


} 


ord  of  1-3-1.  "It  was  a  team 
ellort  ail  the  way,"  he  added. 
He  rated  Lowell  Tech  as 
the  strongest  opposition  that 
the  Judges  have  faced  this  sea- 
son. He  looked  forward  to 
next  season  and  said  with  a 
smile,  "We  have  a  goalie  now!" 

The  winning  season  was  like 
a  dream  come  true  for  Hughes, 
who  had  not  had  a  victorious 
team  since  he  came  to  Bran- 
deis. At  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  he  predicted  that  the 
team  would  have  more  wins 
than  losses,  calling  it  the  best 
team  he  had  seen  at  the  school. 

He  remained  optimistic  even 
after  the  losses  to  Colby  and 
American  International  Col- 
lege by  disastrous  scores.  He 
cited  the  lack  of  a  strong  of- 
fense as  the  key  to  these  losses, 
but  kept  stressing  defense  as 
the  means  to  a  winning  record. 

Hughes  also  .^raised  reserves 
Jim  Kraus,  who  scored  the  only 
Brandeis  goal  in  the  MIT  game; 
Alf   Njie,    and   Norm   Savage. 

Fleischaker,  said  "This  year 
we  had  a  team  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word.  There  was  a 
will  to  win  and  a  willingness 
to  sacraficc  for  something  other 
than  individual  glorification.  I 
guess  it's  one  of  those  feelings 
that's  difficult  to  articulate,  but 
it  was  a  tremendous  experience 
to  play  with,  and  an  honor  to 
captain   it.  They  were  great." 

The  Oklahoma  City  senior 
added,  "The  team  as  a  whole  is 
grateful  for  the  total  and  con- 
scientious commitment  of  both 
our  coaches,  Mr.  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Vogelsinger,  which  played 
a  large  part  in  our  success." 

Happy  as  the  team  was,  most 
of  its  members  felt  let  down 
in  student  support  during  the 
season.  Jacobs  felt  it  was  "dis- 
gusting that  Lowell  Tech  had 
more     supporters    here     than 


Asim  Erdilek,  top  scorer  on  the  soccer  squad  and  honorary 
Brandeis  scholar,  in  action  against  Tufts. 


Brandeis  did."  The  game  at- 
tracted a  much  larger  Bran- 
deis audience  when  it  was  re- 
played that  night  on  WGBH- 
TV,  Boston's  educational  tele- 
vision station,  than  it  did  live. 
Statistics  in  the  Lowell 
Tech  game  show  the  story:  the 
visitors  took  32  shots,  the 
Judges  21.   Both  sides  lacked 


punch  ofl'ense  —  a  factor  which 
plagued  Brandeis  in  mid-sea- 
son. Goalie  Steve  Jacol)s  made 
19  saves  for  Brandeis  while  the 
Lowell  Tech  goaltender  only 
saved  13.  The  defense  of  both 
teams  showed  excellent  coord- 
ination, but  the  spirit  to 
achieve  a  winning  season 
tightened  up  the  Brandeis  line. 


ATTENTION  ALL  AUTO  DRIVERS 

(Scooter  and  Cycle  Owners,  Too) 

Under  25?  Insuronce  and  Plote  Problems? 

Been  Concelled?  Con't  Get  Enough  Coveroge? 


Money  Problems? 


From  Out  of  Stote? 


Call  J.  J.  Bodner  Insurance  Agency 

5  Main  Street  Phone  923-1015  Wotertown  Squore 

Open  9-7  Wcekdoys  —  Soturdoy  to  1 2 


BRANDEIS  RErilRNS  TO  New  EncfUmd  Collegiate  cham- 
pionshif)  c(>m{)etHion  Tnesdaif  aftertionn  Nov.  9  at  Franklin  Park 
in  the  N.E.  annual  fall  cross  covntrii  cliampionships.  The  Judges 
are,  from  left  to  right,  Manny  Goldman,  Victor  Martinez,  Martin 
hanger,  Richard  Williams,  Daniel  Rubin,  Peter  Branigan,  Cliris 
Rail,  Harvejf  Ross,  Ken  Sm.ith  and  Andy  Yackcr.  Branigan  and 
Smitli  are  co-captains. 


More  flights  to 

PHILADELPHiA 

than  any  other  airline! 


6  flights  every  weekday. 

Spacious  2and-2  seating. 

Beverage  service  on  all 

flights. 

Call  a  travel  agent  or 

LO  7  4100. 


AS  LOW  AS 


one-way  plus  tax 


NORTHEAST 


AIRLINES 


Professional  Pharmacy  Inc. 

831  MAIN  SL  faff  Fiske  Sff.i    TW  9-2300 

Opposite  Walffhaiti  Super  Market 

HiVI  [NGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of 
Drugs,  Cosmetics,  Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards 

Revlon   •   Fabrege  •   Lanvin  and  Others 


FREE  PARKING 


FREE  DELIVERY 


Special  Courtesy 
To  Brandeis  Students  and  lacuity 


Coming  in  the  Next  Issue:  Preview  of  Winter  Sports 


* 

200  From  Brandeis 
To  Join   Viet  March 

Nearly  200  Brandeis  students  are  expected  to  join  a 
March  on  Washingrton  to  protest  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam  this  week.  The  November  26  protest  will  be  led 
by  the  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 

The  protest  movement  seeks  an  end  to  the  war  and 

States,   has  done   all   it  can   to 

bring   about    negotiations. 


Local  Effect 


Vol.  XVIII,   No.  7 


Brondeis   University 


Council  Seeks  F^rilltv 
New  Student  ^ 

Tenure  Voice  Action 


Martin  Luther  King. 


Senate  Defers 
on  Bennett  Case 


Student  Council  approved  a  The  Faculty  Senate,  meeting:  in  closed  session  last  Tuesday,  concluded  that  a  few 

plan  at  its  November  15  meet-  areas  of  factual  uncertainty  remain  in  the  Bennett  Case.  Dr.  Bennett  had  requested 
ing  to  investigate  the  student  the  Senate  to  consider  the  case  after  his  contract  was  not  renewed  by  the  Philosophv 
role  in  faculty  tenure  decisions  nor^Q^frvionf 
at  other  schools,    phm  Sr,n*.ria    i^epariment. 


Saturday    march   will   start   at 

11    a.m.   at  the   White   House.       Th«»    RranHoic    r'^r^-^s^oi;..- 

where  at  2  Dm    thev  wiH  hear  '*"'"'  '"  nationalize  the  protest 

s^peechef  by"  Normal   Thomas    iSarrionn^nh.r.t"''''^"  ""*• 

Norember   23.    1965      Dr.    Benjamin   Spook    and    Dr!  ^l'<J^4e"a?faga'iksf'"ea"^n"^ 

a  mass  membership  organiza- 
tion of  the  movement  to  pro- 
test the  war  in  Vietnam  Local 
autonomy  is  to  be  valued.  Co- 
operation is  essential  for  plan- 
ning marches,  but  centralizing 
creates  an  elite  that  hinders 
rather  than  helps  local  ofTorts. 
Enforcing  uniformity  would 
strangle  operations  on  individ- 
ual campuses." 

Tran.sportation 

Those  students  interested   in 
Phil   Sanpria    ^'^i'c**  ^"»^»»^.  transportation     to     Washington 

a     sophomore     representative!  The  Senate  asked  its  Council-the  body's  standinpf  steering  committee-~to  learn  ^''tLlT^NYC^^r^r m^l^ 

who  proposed  the  study,  said  more  about  these  areas  and  attempt  to  ascertain  the  facts  before  any  action  is  taken,  pax  office,  45  Brattle  Street 
that    before   students  approach  Asked  to  specify  these  areas  of   ,^_^_»_«_.^^^   d  a*   ^ 

the    faculty    with    what   would   uncertainty.   Dr.   Ramsay   Mac-  I  Bennett   CSSG 

be  a  "major  redefinition  of  Mullen,  President  of  the  Fac- 
r  o  I  e  s,"  some  investigation  ulty  Senate,  replied  that  they 
should  be  made.  Council  voted  will  be  disclosed  when  the  Sen- 
that  its  Educational  Policies  ate  has  determined  its  course 
Committee  study  the  problem,  of  action,  probably  sometime 
Council  approved  an  alloca-  this  week.  He  said  that  the  gen- 
tion  of  250  dollars  to  the  Dio-  eral  question  of  student  voice 
nysian  Society  after  three  of  in  tenure  decisions  had  been 
the  group's  members  appeared  discussed  and  that  information 
at     the     meeting     and     placed  on   this   discussion   will   be   in- 

wreathes  on  the  heads  of  most  eluded    in    the    minutes   of   the  ..  ,_^_  _  _     _,, ^^  ^^ 

Council    members.    The    group  Senate  meeting  when  they  are   Viiiiiow,  a  graduate  student  and  residence  counselor. 

four  "^'socfaf  functions."  which  Bennett  Questions  Due  Process  ^,  ^.\^^  ^^^^  ^^^  issues  of  the  Justice  a  question  was  raised  whether  the  decision  of 
one  member  said  "is  the  proper  Dr  Bennett  said  at  an  open  .  Philosophy  Department  to  let  Professor  Bennett's  contract  run  out  without  re-aj)- 
nomenclature  for  what  we  are  meeting  on  Monday,  Nov.  22,  pointing:  him  for  another  three  years  was  properly  and  fairly  made.  Those  who  raised 
going  to  have."  that  he  is  challenging  the  deci-  the  question  protested  their  ignorance  of  the  vital  considerations  which   led   the  seven 

In    other    business,    a    com-  sion  of  the  Philosophy  Depart-  senior  members  to  their  unanimous  determination.  The  policy  of  not  revealing  reasons 

goT^it^teV^w^ario'dlol'ira  Z^'o^y'^'^rie^'^rZe'^i  ZTtert-^^rt^uiT'ti  Ih'Lt*'""-^f  ^'■%"^  *=""^""'''7  ''t  ■^"•^"'fr  "''''''.  1'^ 
candidate  for  freshman  interim  review  his  record  much  earlier   letters,   editorials,   and     fact  sheets     culminated  in  an  astonishing  petition  signed  by 

representative.  He  claimed  that  than  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  senior  undergraduate  philosophy  majors.  In  this  petition  the  question  whether  the  De- 
publicity  for  the  election  was  without  notifying  him  of  the  partment's  decision  was  fairly  determined  was  prejudged.  Indeed  everyone  in  print  found 
insufficien't.  (Continued  on  Page  6)  enough  to  go  on  in  allegations  based  on  admitted  ignorance  to  find  against  the  Depart- 

ment.  The  "case"  was  virtually  tried  by  the  Justice  and  little  doubt  was  left  in  the  minds 
of  many  students  —  among  whom  were  some  who  are  at  home  in  critical  argument 
and  analytical  technique  —  that  the  Department  was  in  the  wrong. 


Letter  From  Sommers 


Or.  Frederic  T.  Sommers 


Chairman,    Philosophy    Deportment 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  See  page  2  for  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Dr.  Sommers  and  Richard 


SBR  Knocks  Down 
Council  SAF  Rules 


Professor  Bennett  who  is  a 
champion  of  fair  play  and  hu- 
man communication  (at  the 
non-tenured  level)  has  not  ap- 
proached his  colleagues  except 

The  Student  Board  of  Review  last  week  declared  Coun-  i!!li;r^l;J***K'!SH*?*'*f/*'^"}  l'^ 

.,  ...  iu      oi.    J      A     A    A-    'A-        T^  L-L       only    after    both    issues    of    the 

cil  regulations  on  the  Student  Activities  Fee  unconstitu-  justice    were    (meted)    out 

tional.  The  court  in  a  unanimous  decision  ruled  that  Coun-  that  the  matter  was  brought  by 
cil  cannot  keep  any  student  out  of  an  SAF"  event  and  must  him  to  the  Faculty  Senate.  In 
charge  an  admission  price  to  those  who  have  not  paid  the  bringing  the  matter  before  this 
^        ^  body.  Professor  Bennett  re- 

The  decision  came  in  a  case 
brought  by  Student  Council 
against  a  student  who  was 
charged  with  entering  a  Sun- 
day movie  without  having  paid 
the  fee.  No  admission  charge 
had  been  set  for  the  event. 
Council  took  action  in  the  wake 
of  the  ruling  to  prepare  an 
amendment  to  the  Union  con- 
stitution to  correct  the  present 
defect. 

Article  II  Violated 


M2M  to  Face  SBR; 
Charter  Under  Fire 

The  Brandeis  May  2nd  Committee  came  under  fire  last 
week  for  alleged  irregularities  in  its  constitution.  Several 

Uo''„1hir'the''abu«'^nd  Xt  ^^"'^"''^^  ^"^"K^'t  »  '^»«e  ^^^'^  ^^'^  St"''«"t  Board  of  Re- 

1^  •!  1^  of  its  kind  will  not  be  corrected  view,    hoping    to    stop    Student    Council    from    allocating 

I^OUnClUjrOlip  within  the  body  of  the  faculty  money  to  the  group. 

1.     itself."   Evidently   he   now    be-  j;.  ^^  i.  ,      , 

jT  f^         £  lieves  that  not   all   tenured  The  case  came  after  a  disturbance  at  the  M2M  meet- 

UrffCS     V><llI*lCW    'acu'*y  are  disposed  to  be  un-  ing   of    Wednesday.    November 

C5  fair  to  him.  10.   Robert   Schwartz,    tie,   was   that    this    publicity    is    helping 

A     I*  J. ^__J.^  In  my  comments.  I  shall  not  addressing  the  group  concern-    the   M2M  cause." 

AdlUStnieillS       use  the  justice  to  enter  into  re-  i^K  A^^^  proposed  M2M  program        Jon    Margolis.    '67,   has   pre 


buttal    of    Professor    Bennetts  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  when  aljout  twenty   pared  a  brief  for  con.sideration 
At   two    meetings   last   week  charges.   The   matter   is   before  ^^lT^«e^2!f'^,  ^^^^^T^l^   by  SBR._  He  charged,  "the  pro- 

merely  reiterate  that  a  respon- 


the  Student  Aflfairs  Committee  L^S!P?"fJ!il^.^.^^?u^I?*?  ^^^^L}   Sn- 


Some    of    them    began   vision   that   a   person  must   at- 
frequent      points      of  tend  two  consecutive  meetings 


The  court  ruled  that  Article  discussed  the  possibilities  of  an  sible    group    of    legitimately  order,  questionn ing  the  proce-   of  M2M  to  be  eligible  for  mem- 
II   of   the   constitution   which   "automatic  late"  system.  placed  men  has  met  and  has  de-   dure  of  the  meeting.  bership  is  inconsistent  with  the 

„««*^«     "o4..riant4^  fYiai/   nf\\        mt       •    •_    __x    __    -_.     nidf^fi     that     Prnff»«cfir    R<^nnofi  **n^A    v-^iih**   r<k'>t><r*ji  'comnetencv  and  interest' rlau.<i- 


states,  "students 


The   proposal   is   not   an   ex-  ^ided    that    Professor    Bennett 


Bad   Faith"  Charged 


may  not  _                                                                                                                           

attend  activities  .  .  .  unless  they  lenVi'on ''o^f^'TiTrfews""'' Instead    ?^^  ^^^  Department's  needs  for  According  to  Dr.  Daniel  Bcw-   f^  ^L^'^}""^^,  VII,  Section  2  (of 

pay  the  established  price  of  en-  '^ension    of    curlews       insteaa.  ^^^    ^^^^   ^^^^^^            ^   ^^.^    ^^^  member  of  the  Philoso-    ^^^    Student     Union    Con.stitu- 

trance"    had    been    violated   by  doors   would   be   locked  at  the  congruous  and   that    this   deci-  pj"'    D?prrtment       who     wL   "«'*^"- 

Council's  May   5,    1965   resolu-  same  time  as  at  present.   A  per-   sion   was   quite  properly   made  attending      the     meeting,     the        The   students   petitioned    the 

tion  which  barred  students  who  g^^  would  be  stationed  at  one  ^^  them.  I  have  instead  decided  points  of  order  were  ♦•obvious-    Board  of  Review  to  review  the 

refused    to    pay    the    Activities  .             .           .    ^          f          ..    to  make  some  remarks  about  a  ,      i„   ^^d    faith.   The    meeting   procedure  of  the  November  10 

Fee    from    most    Council-spon-  emran-ce  lo  eacn  aorm  irom  ii   question  I  find  to  be  more  im-  ^^^    ^teen    orderly    up    to    that   meeti/ig.    to    revoke    the    M2M 

sored   events.   The  resolution  o  clock    to    let    the    women    in  portant  than  any  of  the  ques-  p^j^^   ^^^j    ^h^rc    had    been    no   constitution  and  to  enjoin  Stu- 

read    in    part,    "students    who  without  any  penalty  until,  per-  ti^ns    explicitly    raised    in    the  reason    to    stick    absolutely    to   dent    Council    from    allocating 

have    not    paid    the    Activities  ^           3    o'clock.     The    curfew  ''"«^»^^-  Roberts'    Rules."    Dr.    Bennett    further  funds  to  the  group  until 

Fee  will  not  be  allowed  to  at-  '              ,,  .      r-aunlod  with     .  '^^^^  ^^  ^^^  question  I  asked  told  the  students  that  they  were    Hs     constilutioxi     is     changed, 

tend  most  SAF  events.  For  the  reform  would  be  coupled  wiin  ^^^    petitioners    who    had    pre-  being  "discourteous  and  rude".   SBR     will     decide     this     week 

remaining  events  they  will  be  an  extension  of  the  hours  when  judged    the   case    against   their  Rj^k  Rapfogel.  '68,  Chairman    whether  the  plaintiffs  are  qual- 

allowed  entrance  only  by  pay-  buildings   used    for   study   pur-  own  department.  They  too  have  of    Brandeis    M2M     said    that    '^•^'d  to  sue  the  committee  and 

ing  a  designated  admission  fee."  ^^.^  would  be  keot  open            caught  the  Bennett  spirit  of  hu-  «these  people  were  apparently  whether  the  court  has  jurisdic- 

The  Board  of  Review  decided  J-          «^  ^^^     communication    via     the  ^ot    in    agreement   with    M2M     tion  in  the  case. 

that  Council  may  decide  to  ad-  The  suggestion  was  discussed  newspapers.  Though  it  was  ad-  They  made  a    motion   to   elect       The     May     2nd     Committee 

mit  students  to  its  events  only  at     a     meeting     Friday     with  dressed  to  me,  I  did  not  get  this  officers  with  the  avowed  mien-   charged     the     plaintiffs     with 

by  payment  of  the  SAF,  by  an  Deans    Kermit    Morrissey    and  petition  until  I  read  my  friend-  tion    of    using    the    M2M    SAF    utter  irrationality,  and  lack  of 


Student  Council  voted  8-2  to  SAC  will  solicit  opinions  from  as  ^^^^  have    said     something     to    the   enges  any  dis.senter  to  approach 

propose  the  May  5  Resolutions,   the  student  body.  tempt    to    justify    the    depart-   effect  that   the   Brandeis   M2M   committee     members     at 

with  the  word  "most     changed       The  "  '    *'  ~"  — w.     .,     ,. 

to  "some"  to  the  Student  Union   Mondj 
as  a  Constitutional  amendment   open, 
to  conform  with  the  SBR  rul-   Franl 
ing.    If  this  amendment  passes  grettable 

»H ""fiL^^".  h^f?^  o*"  .l!ho«  ^'I   J?^l^.  in  '  the    attempts"  of    the  planation  of  the  Bennett  affair  3     democratic     society     should    the  prime  imperiali.st  nation  of 
admission    charge    when    it  Publicity  Committee   to  publi-  before  you  signed  your  names  conduct     it.self     There     is     no   the    world    today.    (See    letter. 
(Continued  on  Page  6)  cize  the  meeting.  (Continued  on  Page  6)  doubt   in   my    mind,    however,  page  3.) 
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Fun  and  Games 


Triria:  Pari  VMM 


Paul  Solman 


The  Real  Issue 

In  our  last  two  issues  we  have  dealt  i)rimarily  with 
the  specific  aspects  of  the  •Bennett  ('ase'.  As  Dr-  Summers 
ways,  the  matter  is  now  l>etore  a  responsible  academic 
l,ody  — wasn't  it  Ix'fore?  And  tor  that  reason,  we  will  no 
longer  concern  ourselves  with  the  'Bennett  Case'  per  se. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  cpiality  of  education  we 
are  receiving,  and  (juality  of  e<lucation  depends  in  large 
pwirt  on  quality  teaching.  This  is  agreed  to  by  all  in- 
volve<l  parties,  i.e.  laculty,  administration  and  students. 

What  we  can  not  abide  by  is  the  fact  that  although 
we  are  a  concerned  and  informed  party,  we  have  been  in- 
variably ignored  whenever  decisions  about  faculty  reap- 
l>jintments  are  made.  We  consider  this  ''ignorance"  to  be 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  university. 

Kxceilent  teachers  are  n(>ticed  first  by  the  students. 
And  we  think  that  often  they  are  notice<l  by  no  one  else. 
This  is  surely  a  lamentable  situation,  but  a  situation  which 
can  be  improved.  That  is  why  the  Justice  has  suggested  a 
way  to  make  sure  that  excellent  teachers  are  noticed, 
l>articularly  when  they  are  up  for  reapiK)intment.  We  pro- 
l)ose  that  an  undergraduate  and  a  graduate  student, 
elect hI  by  their  fellow  students  in  the  relevant  field 
of  concentration,  present  a  summary  of  stmlent  opinion 
about  the  faculty  meml^er  up  for  reapix>intment  to 
the  'voting'  members  of  their  department.  Written  critiques 
by  all  concent rat<»rs  might  also  be  made  available  to  the 
dei>artment,  but  we  feel  the  need  for  a  student  representa- 
tive, so  that  we  may  at  least  have  s^jme  assurances  that  we 
are  being  heard. 

We  suggest  that  over  this  })rief  vacation  ten  seconds 
of  serious  though  be  devoted  to  this  issue.  For  we  have 
heard  that  the  Faculty  Senate  itself  is  considering  whether 
student  opinion  alxuit  teaching  comiK^tence  should  be  a 
factor  in  reappointment  decisions.  Within  two  weeks,  a 
student  iK'titinn  will  be  iK)ste(l  to  gain  supixu't  for  one  of 
a  number  of  proix)sals,  all  designed  to  formally  involve 
jitutlents  in  faculty  reapix)intment  decisions- 


Ri>bert  MiUhum,  Lillian  Gish, 
and  Shelley  Winters,  and 
Afriian  Queen,  directed  by 
John  Huston,  and  starring 
Katherine  Hepburn,  Humphrey 
Bogart,  and  Robert  Morley.  He 


struck  back  with 
11  ^'4  to  nail  a  secure  victory 
over  Bob  Cohen's   10. 

This  may  be  a  final  install- 
menv  of  sorts.  1  am  tryinjj  to 
organize  a  public  compttilion 
to  be  held  on  campus  ;jlter 
Thanksgiving.  All  Intortsted 
parties  are   herewith   ur^^ed  to 


Touche  llya  For  while  Herr  Doerfler  thought  me  to  be  drifting  out  towards  the 
Charles  in  a  Heantown  sewer,  1  was  plotting  and  effecting  a  most  ingenious  escape.  I 
won't  go  into  it  here,  for  someone  might  write  in  and  say  that  he  has  a  relative  in  the 
sewage  system   who  definitively   contradicts  my  answer. 

It's  about  time  to  update  Mein  Herr's   ex-column.    Here    are    the   rock    and   roll 

answers:  ^~  Wiener  got  14 3/4.  In  the  mov^ 

1.  (A)      Wilbur      Harrison,        ^    James  Agee  wrote   Night   Dave  Wucher  struck  back  ^v.th 
Trini  Ltipez.  and  the  Beatles  —    ^^     ^j^^     Miuiter,     dirt^-ted     by 
Kansas  City.  (B)  Georgia  Gibbs   ^^j^jj^les  Liuighton,  and  starring 
and    Laverne   Baker   —   Dance  -  ...     . 
with  me,  Henry    (C)  The  Roll- 
ing Stones.  Paul  Revere  and  the 
Raiders,   and    Irma   Thomas  — 
Time  is  on  My  Side.  (D)  Dom- 
enico   Modugno,    Dean    Martin, 
and  Bobby  Rydell  —  Nel  Blu. 
(E)  Hermans  Hermits  and  Erie 
Joan    —    yn\    Into    Something 
Good.  (F)  Ben  E.  King.  Chuck 
Jackson,   and   Cassius   Clay  — 
Stand  by  Me. 

2.  Earl  Grant  recorded  The 
End   on   Decca. 

3.  Lah-dee-dah,  Lucky  Lady- 
bug,  etc. 

4.  Miracles,  Platters,  and 
Fleetwoods  each   were  coed. 

5  JoAnn  Campbell's  nick- 
name: "The  Blonde  Bombshell" 

6.  (A)    Sam   Cooke   —   shot 
(B)    Johnnny    Horton  —    car 
crash    (C)   The   Big  Bopper   — 
plane  crash   (D)   Chuck   Willis 
—  cancer. 

7.  Kenny  and  Arlone  won 
Isetta  500s  in  the  first  (cha-cha 
dance  concert. 

8.  (A)  The  Wheels  (B)  Bobby 
Hamilton  (C)  Bobby  Freeman 
(D)   Patti  Page. 

9.  Ed  Ames  is  on  The  Daniel 
Boone  Show. 

10.  There's  not  enough  room 
for  all  the  words  to  Splish 
Splash.  If  you're  dying  to 
know,  I  have  them  at  the 
Justice  office  in  Mailman  Hall. 


played  the  town  drunk  in  one   contact  me  if  they  wish  to  bv  of 

part    of    the    movie.    Face    to   assistance    (Til    '     ' 

Face.  "The  Bride  Comes  to  Yel- 
low Sky,  '  adapted  from  a  Step- 
hen Crane  story. 

3.  Conrad  Veidt  was  in  both 
Caligari  and   Casablanca. 

4.  Semantha  was  the  duck  in 
Friendly    Persuasion. 

5.  Zarak  —  Victor  Mature; 
Come  Fill  Fp  the  Cup— James 
Cagney;  Cry,  the  Beloved 
Country  —  Canada  Lee:  Pale- 
face —  "Buttons  and  Bows"; 
Jamboree — Max  J.  Rosenberg; 
Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ballgame 
—Betty  Garrett. 

6  O'Henry's  Full  House  with 
Levant.  Monroe.  Rcbertson. 

7.  Jerry  Lewis  played  more 
than  one  character,  as  did  a) 
Alec  Guinness  in  Kind  Hearts 
and  Coronets  and  Captain's 
Paradise  b)  Fernandel  in  The 
Sheep  Has  5  Legs  c)  Fred  Mac- 
Murray  in  Calloway  Went 
That-a-way  d)  Luther  Adler  in 
The   Magic    Face. 

8.  Donald  O'Connor  in  Sing- 
in  the  Rain. 

9 


never  get  the 
thing  off  the  ground  by  iny- 
.<ielf).  Going  into  the  final  heat, 
Leiderman  has  52.  Bob  Cohen, 
51  >4,  Wucher,  49^^,  and  Zel- 
man,  40^2. 

This  week's  questions  con- 
cern the  sports  world.  My  apol- 
ogies to  the  ladies. 

1.  How  many  Modzewleskis 
played  organized  football  and 
what  were  their  names? 

2.  What  is  "Dark  Star's" 
claim  to  fame? 

3.  What  were  Walt  Davis' 
"credentials"  before  he  turned 
pro?  For  whom  did  he  play'' 

4.  How  gay  was  Ricky  Starr? 
(Support  your  answer  to  show 
that  vou  know  what  I  mean) 

5.  What  do  Tom  Bettis  and 
Lamar  Lundy  have  in  cominmi? 

6.  Name  a  player  for  each 
position  on  the  1956  Chicago 
White  Sox. 

7.  With  what  two  sports  has 
Primo  Camera  been  intimately 
involved? 


in 

And     here     are     "Punchy's"  Granger    is    false    (Harry    was 

answers.  Belafonte  and  Jerry  was  Lewis, 

1.      a)      Merle      Oberon      in  but  I'm  not  counting  them) 

Desiree  (Emperess  Josephine)  10.    Marty   and   Two   for  the 

b)     Van     Heflin     in     Tempest  Seesaw    were    filmed    at    West 

(Pugachev)  c)  John  Garfield  in  Farms  Square. 

Juarez  (General  Diaz  d)  Grou-  As  for  standings  in  the  rock 

cho  Marx  in  The  Story  of  Man-  and  roll  segment.  LP.  Hill  got 

kind  (Peter  Minuit)  e)  Edward  a  remarkable  18 'i>  of  a  possible 


G.  Robinson  in  Dr.  Erlich's 
Magic  Bullet  f)  Burt  Lancaster 
in  Jim  Thorpe,  All-American 
g)  Robert  Donat  in  The  Magic 


8.  Where    did   the  following 
Only  Ivanhoe  with  Stewart    play  their  college  balP  a>  Bob 

Pellegrini  b)  Paul  Wiggin  c) 
Terrv  Barr  d)  Alex  Gro/.a  e) 
Dick  Bass  f)  Willie  Naulls 

9.  What  was  the  shocking 
event  in  the  sp<irts  career  of 
Gary  Glick?  (Team  names  must 
be  included). 

10.  Name  the  New  York 
Ranger  defenseman  of  the 
early-middle  1950's  who.  at  \ho 
time  he  played,  was  the  <  nly 
American-born  player  in  the 
NHL. 


20  p<iints.  However.  I  have 
managed  to  locate  no  one  by 
that  name  at  Barndeis.  Bob 
Cohen     got     15V4      and     Paul 


On  Dr.  Sommers'  Letter 


Coiiinieiit 


Jeff  Cohen,  Carl  Sheingold 


Letters:  Sommers-Vittitow  Exchange 

SOMMER'S  NOTE:  1  consider  the  ioUow'inq  exchange  to  he  revealing  because,  in  writing 
it,  neither  Mr.  Vittitow  nor  1  were  yrindiny  any  ojce. 


Villitow 


So 


miners 


Our  sinister  intent  has  been  unmasked  by  Dr.  Som- 
mers.  We're  bastards.  What's  more,  we're  impersonal 
bastards.  Now  if  lx*ing  sinister  impersonal  bastjirds  means 
that  we  sto(Ml  up  and  'fought'  for  what  we  wanted  —  in  as 
©pen  ami  resix)nsible  a  way  as  Dr.  Sommers  and  his 
tenured  colleagues  have  'fought'  and  argued  for  what  they 
wanted  —  then  we  deserve  the 
epithet.  The    nature    of    The    Justice 

Dr.  Sommers  was  astonished  protest  has  been  difTerent:  we 
because  not  one  of  the  philoso-  have  emphasized  the  inade- 
phy  majors  who  signed  the  quacies  of  the  present  reap- 
petition  had  come  to  him  be-  pointment  procedure.  We  have 
fore  (or  even  after)  signing  to  also  expressed  our  concern  over 
get  a  more  balanced  view  of  the  loss  of  a  valuable  member 
the  case  But  other  .senior  mem-  of  the  University  community, 
bers  had  in  fact  been  approach-  If  Dr.  Sommers  wants  to  call 
ed  for  their  views  by  a  small  the  former  issue  impersonal, 
f?roup  (6  of  22)  immediately  we  will  agree;  but  this  issue  is 
after  the  first  issue  of  The  Jus-  extremely  inrjportant  no  mat- 
tice  And,  when  approached  for  ter  bow  it  is  described.  And  we 
the  facts  in  the  Vickers  case  last  think  that  no  one  would  char- 
year,  Dr.  Sommers  was  at  best  actenze  the  latter  issue  as  im- 
unre.sponsive  to  student  inquir-   Personal. 

jes.  Also,  as  he  made  clear  the  Again  we  ask  why  wasn  t  a 
•facts'  just  can  not  be  divulged;  positive  effort  made  to  deter- 
so  what  more  was  to  be  gained  mine  Bennett's  publication  rec- 
by  approaching  him?  ord?   The  tenured   members  of 

The  character  of  the  student  the  department  knevv  when  the 
protest  has  not  been  impersonal,  IT'^'^t ing  was  going  to  be  held, 
as  Dr.  Sommers  claims.  That  Bennett  did  not.  It  was  clearly 
more  philosophy  majors  did  their  obligation  to  get  an  up- 
not  approach  tenured  members  to-datc  listing.  Dr.  Sommers  at- 
of  their  Department  before  tempts  to  justify  their  failure 
signing  the  petition  is  unfortu-  to  find  out  by  using  exactly  the 
nate.  but  this  is  hardly  a  cen-  kind  of  imper.«^onal  arguments 
tral  issue.  Whatever  facts  b^'-^^'^-^ses  the  students  of  using, 
the  philosophy  majors  did  not  'Standing  orders  (whatever 
know,    the    one   fact    they    did  they  are,  captain)  were  allowed 

known  was  that  Bennett  was  ^^v.^'u^^"''^^^!!'''''  ^u  ^^^^^i^ul 
not  reappointed  and  the  first  ^^'''^  <^«"^^  ^^^^  *^^^"  fulfilled 
part   of  the   petition  is  a   clear  by  a  mere  7,fjjf  "g^;>i„'^/^'^f «• 

expression  of  personal  loss  felt  ,.:l?'^;7nr  ^n^m^rrHnimc^ 
bv  each  of  the  siifnees  The  **^"^  ^^  ^^  Sommers  claims? 
por.onal  nalure  oV^he?r  pro  As  soon  as  the  issue  "broke." 
test  has  been  virtually  ignored.  (CoDtiaued  on  pace  %) 


Dear  Dr.  Sommers: 

I  have  received  a  very  nega- 
tive impression  of  you  and  the 
tenured  members  of  the  Philos- 
ophy Department  by  reading 
the  Justice,  the  facts  from  the 
"Committee  on  Bennett's  Dis- 
missal," and  in  conversations 
with  other  students. 

The  impression  that  I  get  is 
that  you  and  the  other  tenured 
members  of  the  Department 
are  cold,  insecure,  and  de- 
fensive. 

I  have  this  impression  be- 
cause I  cannot  understand  why 
you  did  not  communicate  with 
Bennett  prior  to  his  evaluation. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  you 
were  warm,  caring,  and  open 
individuals  you  would  want 
him  to  know  and  share  in  the 
important  decision  you  were 
about  to  make.  His  informa- 
tion about  himself,  more  than 
any  other,  was  crucial  to  an 
evaluation. 

Your  failure  to  do  this  leads 
me  to  believe  that  you  were 
not  sincere  in  evaluating  Dr. 
Bennett's  qualifications.  Your 
closed  and  secret  meeting 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
you  lacked  confidence  in  your 
own  ability  to  evaluate  him. 
Your  failure  to  communicate 
the  reasons  for  his  dismissal 
leads  me  to  believe  that  you  do 
not  trust  the  capacity  of  others 
to  accept  genuine,  even  though 
negative,   evaluations. 

Since  this  breakdown  in  com- 
munication and  the  lack  of  co- 
operation and  trust  is  indica- 
tive of  a  larger  societal  prob- 
lem, I  would  appreciate  any 
different  interpretation  of 
these  events  which  would  be 
more  positive. 
Sincerely  vours, 

Richard  L.  Vittitow 


Dear  Mr.  Vittitow:  licity  about   these   matters  and 

You  have  the  distinction  to  no  exception  can  be  made, 
be  the  first— and  so  far  only—  There  is  no  reason  to  inlenn 
undergraduate  that  has  ap-  the  candidate  of  thc>  .late  oi  the 
proached  me  for  "any  differ-  meeting  on  his  qualificatnns. 
ent  interpretation  of  these  The  candidate  has  standing  or- 
events  which  would  be  more  ders  to  inform  the  Chairman 
positive."  I  have  been  dis-  as  soon  as  he  has  anything  in 
mayed  by  the  readiness  of  many  readiness  to  publish  so  that  tiH> 
students  to  prejudge  the  ques-  committee  can  meet  on  the  as- 
tion  without  any  attempt  to  sumption  that  his  record  is  up 
get  some  idea  of  the  other  side,  to  date.  Our  committee  quite 
I  am  indeed  sorry  that  you  properly  met  on  this  assump- 
have  the  impression  that  I  and   tion. 

"the  other  tenured  members  of  The.se  remarks  cover  the  two 
the  Department  are  cold,  inse-  main  points  made  in  your  let- 
cure,  and  defensive."  I  can  ter.  There  are  other  points 
easily  understand  how  you  got  which  1  may  cover  in  a  more 
this  impression:  in  the  last  two  official  public  communication, 
issues  of  the  Justice  there  is  i  want  you  to  know  that  the 
not  one  single  word  which  *lack  of  cooperation  and  trust" 
could  give  you  any  other  idea,  you  speak  of  does  exist  be- 
On  the  other  hand,  you  have  tween  Professors  Bennett  and 
permitted  yourself  to  enter-  Santas  and  the  "tenured  meiii- 
tain  the  possibility  that  you  bers."  Else  they  would  have 
might  be  wrong  and  have  taken  come  to  us  to  right  what  they 
one  proper  step  to  find  out.  I  believed  to  have  been  a  wrong, 
appreciate  this  and  will  an-  At  the  very  least,  they  could 
swer  your  questions  as  best  as  have  brought  the  matter  before 
I  can.  several   other  academic   bodies 

All  such  meetings  are  "closed  (for  example,  the  Faculty  Sen- 
and  secret."  There  is  nothing  ate  or  the  Student-Faculty 
sinister  about  this.  Even  if  EPC)  in  an  effort  to  get  a  hear- 
•some  arrangement  for  a  stu-  ing.  They  chose  to  damage  the 
dent  voice  existed,  they  still  reputation  of  their  department 
would  be  secret.  This  is  for  before  risking  their  case  before 
the  protection  of  the  candidate  some  responsible  academic 
and  to  permit  the  senior  mem-  group.  I  very  much  fear  that 
bers  to  voice  their  opinions  they  have  done  quite  a  bit  of 
freely  without  breach  of  confi-  real  harm  and  I  am  not  above 
dence.  The  faculty  rules  en-  telling  you  that  I  am  angry  at 
join  "secrecy"  on  each  mem-  the  way  they  have  succeeded 
ber  of  an  appointments  com-  in  getting  many  students  to  sec 
niittee.  If  you  will  think  more  me  and  others  among  their  col- 
about  this,  you  will  realize  that  leagues  in  the  way  you  have 
the  secrecy  is  necessary  as  a  expressed  yourself  and  perhaps 
general  policy  Consider  the  even  after  this  letter  may  still 
various  possible  reasons  for  a  continue  to  do  so. 
candidate  s  desirability  or  non-  Sincerely  yours, 
desirability.      The     candidate  Fred    SommcrS 

must   be   protected  from  pub-  Chairman. 


HovemHer  23,  1965 


THE     JUSTICE 


Page  Three 


Seniority  &.  Subcontracts 
Issues  In  Thompson  Strike 


Opinion 


M2M  Fights  Back 


Bob  Schwartz 


Bv  MEG  GAGE                                            .  At   a   time   when    hundreds   of   men,    American   and 

1        TT  '4^  ^  A    f  Vietnamese   are  dying  every  week  in  the  Vietnam  war,  it 

Monday  was  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  strike  of  Local  46,  United  Auto  cruciarimiwrtance  that  a  full  di.scussion  of  the  reasons 

Workers,  AFL-CIO,  at  J.  L.  Thomson,  a  rivet  plant  off  South  Street  at  lioberts.    ihe  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  pursued.  This  is  esi>ecially  true  on  the  col- 

strike  of  449  men  is  the  result  of  tension  originatinj?  five  years  ago  when  the  company  campuses  where  young  men  who  will  \ye  asked  to  fight 

was  bought  by  Bantam  Industries,  Sidney  Covich,  president.           ,  ^     ^,                          .  that  war  reside.  Attempts  to  close  off  discussion,  to  stifie 

According  to  Vernon  C.  Stoneman,  Boston  lawyer  and  counsel  for  the  managenient,   ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^-u  _ __— - — --— 

the  only  two  issues  are  the  right  of  management  to  subcontract  work  and  the  union  s  ^^^^  ^^  ^^|,^  ^  choice  to  fight  as  ''^^p^\^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^ 

^tZ^''Lr^touf'"\^U^o^^^^  tl^^hTp^tern  of  this  organ-  union  maintained  their  senior-  ^j^an"!!  cHme  agalLrthe^^m^^^^  I^^^ed  aTd'Vo  the'  NLF.  FBI 
money,  per  ^our  rather  than  ^^\  \l^^.  P^^^^  factories  ity  rights  but  lost  their  guaran-  ^"^'f,^  ^  2nd  Movement  has  wiretapping  and  threats  inve.^- 
allocation  according  to  skill.^  ^hVch  are  about  to^go^^b^^^^^^  t^d  pension  plans.  The  pen-  atJmpted  to  question  the  offi-  tigations  by  HUAC  and  Sen 
The  right  of  nianagement  to  ^JIV^*^^^'^^^  ^^^^^^^^  sion  plan  now  runs  by  mini-  ^  alTxplanations  for  this  war.  Thomas  Dodd's^  own  team  of 
subcontract  work  means  that  ^"PJ^?'^^  ^^^Xe"^^^  mum  funding.  This  means  that  Mm^as  raised  the  decisive  witchhunters^  On  some  cam- 
factory  work  could  be  contract-  f.  ^^fj|3^t^  P''^^'^'''  ^""^  """^  ^'"  the  management  puts  aside  question  -  in  whose  interests  puses  the  FBI  or  the  Justice 
ed  out  to  nonunion  firms  for  liquidate^  enough  pension  money  for  as  ^Lthis  war  beine  fought?  For  Department  Internal  Security 
less  cost,  leaving  the  union  J.  I.  Thomson  has  differed  ^^^g"|,  the  company  exists.  Un-  ^aJing  to  asT  this  ques^  Division  has  paid  students  to 
workers  with  less  work  and  from  the  pattern  in  that  (1  the  «  y  pension  was  ^^j["if  cu?s  so  deeply  into  the  inform  (notably  San  Francisco 
fewer  possibilities  for  o^.r-  factory  has  Pf,^ved  financially  i^^anteed  in  spite  of  the  fu-  rr/^^L'l 'do^ma  otihe  homoge-  State  and  Berkeley), 
time.  A  man's  work  could  bo  more  successful  than  was  ex-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  comoany.  If 
contracted  out  and  then  he  pected,  and  (2)  there  *"  «* 
could  be  laid  off.  Even  distribu-   union. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  con 


tion  of  money  is  Stoneman's 
term  for  the  union's  demand 
concerning  wage  increases.  The 
management  has  suggested  a 
graduated  pay  raise  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  more  skilled 
workers  by  giving  them  more 
money.  The  union  wants  a  gen- 
eral raise  giving  the  less  skilled 
workers  more  than  the  token 
raise  wartted  by  management. 

Seniority 

Another  issue  of  prime  im- 
portance to  union  men  but  not 
mentioned  by  Stoneman  is  sen 


iwic  v/i.  v..^  company.  If  the 
company  should  liquidate  now, 
men  who  have  worked  as  long 

'.P^":  as  40  years  will  get  little  or  no 

tract    renewal    came    up    there  ^     j^^ 

was   a    battle   concerning   pen-  ^  • 

sion  and  seniority   rights.   The  (Continued  on  Page  7) 


Cramming  in  the  Classrooms 

.  ,  .The  Mushrooming  Lecture 


NOTE    This  is  the  fJrst  of  two  articles  covering  the  general  topic  of  university  expansion 
It  deals  loith  fife  receiirly  released  figures  on  course  si^e.  The  second  will  deal  with  expansion 
inritv    Hehrs^  "two    years    ago  as  it  affects  housing  and  dining  facilities.  l         u  ^ 

tie  union  maintained  their  sen-  The  current  trend  towards  expansion  at  universities  across   the  country   has  re- 

ioriiy  rights  in  a  management-   ^„i.^i  :,,  ..  series  of  unprecedented  conflicts  between  students  and  admimslralors.  une 
union  battle  which  nearly  re-  «"»  f^  '       _  .  contention  has  been  the  issue  of  *'dei)ersonalized  education,    with 

l^l'f  ^"ow  wUh  r^x^fra^n     Ue'le"' ir^  ^rJs  andTutomated  teaching.  At  Brandeis.  thU  y-r'-.  .!«  JH^r  cent  uv-  w-Us^;,«o^^a,^our 
of     hat  Tonuact     Covich   has  crease  in  admissions  and  the  persistent  rumors  of  overcrowding  ".  many  classes  havy    ^^^^^   ^^.^p,^.  appeared^    The.r 
as.  n  challenged   the  employ-  f^^'r^ent  months,  aroused  fears  that  Gryzmish  policy  is  rapidly  movins  closer  to  that  M,.„tu,n    was     accordrnK      o 
ees'  seniority  rights.   Seniority    "j,,!^,'"  ched  bv  the  Sproul  Hall  decision-makera.  ^  ^  "".""'^''.t  "'  V'^'-""Xor?'  n 

more    job    security    than    new  ^y^^    classrooms.  ""  -    .       -.       ■  -  » 


liberal  dogma  of  the  homoge-  State  and  Berkeley), 
neity  of  interests,  M2M  has  in-  But  at  Brandeis  University 
curred  the  wrath  of  the  power-  — "bastion  of  lit^eralism" — the 
ful  men  of  America.  FBI  does  not  need  to  shell  out 

The  result  has  been  a  slan-  money  for  informers  or  agents 
derous  and  distorted  news-  provocateurs.  For  at  Brandeis 
paper  campaign  to  brand  M2M   Brandeis  a  self  appointed  team 

of  "patriots"  has  taken  the  task 

upon  itself  to  assure  that  that 
fundamental  American  free- 
dom— Freedom  of  Speech  for 
the  Status  Quo — is  maintained. 
Among  the  achievements  of 
these  "Freedom  Fighters"  are 
the  following:  petitions  to  out- 
law M2M. tearing  down  of  M2M 
publicity  signs,  trying  to  wreck 
the  Committee  by  disrupting 
its  meetings,  and  most  recent- 
ly, a  suit  before  SBR  to  have 
our  Constitution  revoked. 

The  last   two  activities  war- 
rant   further   elaboration.    Two 

first  organ- 
twenty     of 


of 


employees.  Without  seniority 
rights  a  man  could  be  given  a 
lower  position  or  laid  off  or  re- 
placed on  the  whim  of  the 
foreman. 

The  union  has  offered  to  go 
back    to    work    under    the    old 
contract  until  the  strike  is  set- 
tled   but 
agree. 


Gen  Kd  Courses 

The  statistics  are  most  infor- 
mative regarding  the  state  of 
the  General  Education  courses. 
President  Abram  Sachar  has 
stated  that  the  only  serious 
crowding    which 


Harvard  in  Roxbury 


Block  Buster 


. 


Susan  Diamondstone 


Harvard  students  are  working  on  bh>ck  organization 


dent  Council  allocation  to  buy 
an  advertisement  in  the  New 
York  Times  saying,  "Brandeis 
M2M  officers  support  the  w;<r 
in  Vietnam."  When  they  failed 
in  this  hatchet  work,  they  in- 
stigated a  prepo.sterous  suit 
against  us  in  SBR. 

The  implications  of  this  type 
of  behavior  should  be  obviou.^ 
to  every  Brandeis  student  I£ 
Brandeis   students   were   to   ac- 


sei-   classroom    „ 

r.wieh    would    not  could  be  expected  as  a  result  of 

Covich    would    not  ^j^^  ^^i^ersity's  planned  expan-             „^,,^,„  ..„.,....o  «..    ..^ .         ,             orarvue..  .tu......    w.. 

r^     •       iu    fi,n^«  ...o^w  cfrikr^  Sion  would  occur  in  the  already  tutoring  on  the  Waumbeck  Street  Project  in  Roxbury.  q^iesce  in  this  kind  of  activity, 

Durmg  the  three- week  strike  ^          ^en  Ed  courses.  At  first  ana  '^^";"["'^  oii  t                 Harvard's   Philips    Brooks   House   it  would  not  be  long  before  any 

the  union  has  staged  a  24  hour  g,ance.   this   analysis   seems   to  The    project    is   part   01    tiarvaru  s   i  niiip»    i^iooiva                  u  w   i        ^     dares  to  question 

a  day  picket  line  at  the  factory  g^  borne  out   by   the   new  fig-  (PBH)  Program.                                                                                         ^'^^^^^^  '^""'"  '''*'^'''        ^      -      ' 

gate  and  on  South  Street.    The  ^^^^^^     While    most    specialized  There   are    r 


courses    have    remained    fairly    g^.^.^^ 

rVtr;t4;|hTyr£^:  [- the  -.  to^^e  pr..  ^.nd  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ,^^^  ^,  ,^^,  ,^^^^^. 


crea.^es    in 


foremen  and  office  help  have 
reported  to  work  every  day  and 
were  unbothert»d  by  the  pick- 
ets until  last  week. 

Tuesday  night,  Nov.  16. 
union  members  noticed  two 
trucks  full  of  rivets  in  the  fac- 
tory yard.    Evidently  they  were 

rivets   made   before   the   strike  per  v^..v  --■■■—:„-  ,     ^     |-,„„    vorce 

and    packaged    and    loaded    by  sl^^f^^^.^^^^^^^.^JJ    a'Tozen   throw  the  fathers  of  their  chil 
the    foremen.    The    union,    sus-   Ed    lecture    courses,    a    aozen 


ThereTrrmore  than   sixty  children   on   Waumbeck  [.'-,^^^.^^^.11  ml^bne^grou^p 
^t  One  of  the  boys  wants  to  go  to  Harvard,  the  others  ^^  zealots  will  be  able  to  domi- 

.       1    -    „i I ..         I      „   I   : :  .-.  .^  i  ^     MtiM" 


nate    and    eliminate    NSM, 
Friends  of  SNCC,   the   CIC,   or 


rogues,     aociors    ana    i.ii*rii«i->va  t^v,  tv-^  v..v    ...,.- -  TTu;,  rrienub   ui    oi^v^v-,    i.>>^    v^.^,    v,. 

...„.....--    _    ^^..,,^     Amnnff   Few    fathers    live    there.    The  ship.   One   ol    the  goals  of  this  ^he  Committee  Again.st  the  War 

every   Gen    Ed   course     An^ong    re  ^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^j  ,^    Vietnam.     If    Brandeis    stu- 

these   are   Philosophy    1     up  70    i  ^^^   ^^^    married    to    the  community  free  from  the  need  dents  are  really  concerned  with 

per  cent  ^^-o^l^^l^f^^i^^f ^  V^^^  ig   women  they  live  with,  women  for  outside  oriianizers.  Without  democracy,    they    will    join    in 

students  and  ^l^^'^^y  i"'  "P,  ^fi   who  were  married  before.  Di-  community    leadership    this    is  ^^^o^demning  a  group  of  people, 

per  cent  from  iasi  year  loioo  ^xoonsive.     Mothers  impossible.  4Uo     rrwiih     of     who.se     actions 


expensive 

_  fathers  of 

dren   out.   Sometimes   they  re 


pecting   that  the  trucks   would  |!}o^^^.V"^^^//,ff,J^^o' *^f              ^nr  their  be'ing'too" interested 
be  taken  out  during  the  night.  More   siSnUica^itly,    8   of   these ,      .    ^^ — ,: — .  ^^,. 

parked   their  cars  block" 

road.    According  to 

heard  from  several 

the   next   morning,   the   trucks. 


5  the  night.  More   significantly,    8   of   these  ^^  ^j,^  children.  Sometimes  par-  to    get 

locking  the  »"fyf^%^^,X,ed^t  w^n  over  ents  hate  their  children.  More  ^hrougl 

the  story  I  wlule  2  increased  by  wcii  over  ^^^^^    ^^^^^    mothers    are    domi-  fa^^  no 

union   men   125  per  cent.  neorine  and  possessive.  All  this  to  mak< 


Mothers   impossible. 

Action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Committee,    but    without    suc- 
cess.  The  Committee   is  trying 
a   city    inspector   to   go 
I    the    buildings,    but   .so 
action    They  are  trying 


led  by  a  station  wagon,  pulled   with   oyer 
up    to    the    gate    at 


,,     ,                        neering  and  possessive.  All  this   to  make  the  landlords  negotiate 
The  number  of  lecture  courses   ^gs  explained  bv  Maggie  Stew-   ^jth   the  committee,   here  too, 
100   students   shows         '       -•  —  —  •  -•--   j: * 


the  result  of  who.se  actions 
would  be  to  drain  the  Brandeis 
atmo.sphere  of  all  critical  con- 
tent. 

A  final  fact  will  show  the 
true  character  of  the.se  stu- 
dents. It  is  apparent  that  they 
do   not  agree  with    M2M.     It   i.s 

think 


on.puned  witirover  .100   students   shows  ^rrVnd' Dave" Rice;  who  direct  nc;^act:i;rn.  When  askedif  a  rent   S'^^:^  J''^^:Znu::^r:"y 

up    lo    u.e    sate-    at    5:00    a.m.,  a   steady   rise   over   the   Per  jd  ^^^  project,  in  an  interview  strike  is  planned.  Rice  explain-   analy.sis  of  American  impcr. 

waved  a  gun  at  the  guard  and  covered  by  the  report.  ^9^  ine  ^.^^.,4^,^.  this  month.  ed   that    the   tenants   could    be 

drove  out.  avoiding  the  parked  ^^-^t  tin^J  since  the  abolitio^^^^^  Waumbeck   Street   Pro-  evicted     under     Massachu.sett.s 

cars   by   jumping   the   curb.  Soc  Sci  1.  a  ^<^^^^^^'.  ^^y^^^^'^H  ject  was  started  four  years  ago  law.  He  went  on  to  say,  "A  rent 

breaking  the  springs  of  one  of  la    has  ^^^f  ^00  ^^ud^^^^^^  il^a  Tutorial  project.  This  year  strike  might  be  OK,  »>ut  every - 

the  trucks.  ^"^''"'^♦?^^^'^     inn  .inHontl    «  they   are   trying   to  start  some  one  is  thinking  of  moving  out 

As    a    protest    ♦-    *»^-    --^W  year  wah  over  100  students  is  J;^^,^^.';^,^^  nr^lnization  on  the  anyway." 


to    the    early 


As    a    nrotest    lo    the    cariv  "'^x,'    '  ^w  ,     4  .^«  community  organization  on  the  anyway.  :      j 

mo'^nin'g  c^o'mmotion.  a'll  of  the  a  Gen  Ed  lecture  com ^  u  ^   y      g^.^^^  \Crt  su^^es^fu  'tI^^^o  o     u"  S 

union   men   were  called  to  the  ^roWem   of  oversized   Gen   Ed  blems.   Right   now    this   means  ject   \t.T'ivi5  pMW^^^^^^  nam. 

scene.  One  accountant.   Arnold   ^^,^,^^^,^^1?^  year  was  the  clos-  ^^rga^^"-^  ^^^^^  'Jfey^'face  1?e  ^f^k^A^l    tfe'  amni?^s''L've        Follow 

B    Lebin,  47.  according  to  po-   j^g  of  Music  1  to  freshmen  and  ,.J^fyJ^^^}']^f'\^^^^^  some   children  who  have  been  behavior, 

lice,  refused  to  stop.  He  drove   ^^^ditors.  Though  this  held  the  ^^^.f^^^.^.^f  ^L^J^^and   "I^^  w^^  hTd  back  in  school.  The  tutors  or  inlelli 

into  the  line  as  pickets  swarmed   ^^^^^  gj^e  to   249  for  this  year.  ""'•♦     stairwells     and     a     wiia  m  la  oacK  in  sciii>i 

around   his  car   at   the  same   ^  j^^^  created  a  backlog  of  stu- 
time.  One  picket.  Albert  Locke,   dents  waiting  to  take  the  course. 


ism  is  incorrect.  Not  once  have 
any  of  them  come  up  to  u.s 
either  individually  or  to  our  in- 
formation tahles,  to  try  to  re- 
fute our  position.  N  o  I  once 
have  they  attempted  to  engage 
debate  on  the  question 
involvement    in    Viet- 


25,  was  hit  and  is  still   in   the   ^^  that  by  next  year,  the  prob 
hospital    with    "internal    in-   j^^^  ^ju  he  compounded, 
juries."  Advanced  Courses 

It  was  expected  by  those  at       These    figures   do    not,    how- 
the    scene    that    Covich    would  ^^er,    justify     the    administra- 


Vrie      >LV-iic-       mat      ^v^».»...       ..  V ever,       JUSlll^^         m^       c»v.iii.....:,v.^        --  .      .        „  iniiM^a      4alro    ihom     tOf    WaiKS 

not  admit  having  known  about  ^i„„.^  a.ssumption  that  the  Gen  l«^:p''"i»^^„i„^e  has  mot  three  ouiTt  Roxbury.  but  thaf.s  it 
the  trucks.    However  in  the  10    Ed  courses  w.ll  continue  to  bear   „  ^he  ?°'TninmcMs    on    the       Current  and  future  plans 


the  pattern  of  their 
Lacking  the  courage 
unlit  stairwells'  and  a  wild  held  back  in  school.  The  tutors  or  intelligence  to  honestly  dis- 
furnace  A  start  has  been  made,  meet  with  the  children  in  their  cuss  a  que.stion,  they  »i^ve  re- 
At  a  party  for  parents  and  homes.  Rice  explained  that  treated  into  ,"tter  irrationality 
tutors  this  fall  a  Waumbeck  there  is  no  organized  recrea-  That  is  why  M2M  does  not 
Strict  Committee  was  formed,  tion  program  in  the  vvinterj'he  get  scared  by  this  type  of  op- 
There  were  nine  mothers  and  mothers  are  more  interested  in  position.  We  know  that  gim- 
one  father  from  the  twenty-one  tutoring  than  recreation.  Some-  micks  and  tricks  may  have  an 
families  on  the  block,  and  fif-  times  tutors  will  play  with  their  efTect  in  the  .short  run.  but  m 
lainiiicb  on  t  c  tutees    take  them  for  walks  or    the  long  run.  they  are  bound  lo 

'-'         fail    because   jx'ople   cannot    be 

persuaded   by   slick   maneuvers 
but  only   by  facts. 

In  this  vein,  we  lay  down  a 
challenge  to  our  opponents. 
We  agree  to  debate  them  at  itny 
time,  at  any  place,  on  any  topic 
which    they    desire    relating    to 


Current  and  future  plans  in- 
clude getting  money  from  the 
American  Friends  Service 
Committee  and  the  War  on 
Poverty  for  a  center.  But  Rice 


ca\  evening  paper  that  night  he  RTe   main  burden  of  continued  times    '".    ^P^™    does    no' 

admitted  sending  them  out.  Le-  expansion.  This  year,  while  ad-  block.    J»  f    P[^J^  as  a  base 

gaily  he  was  justified,  but  tak-  missions  have  increased  18  per  »}^/e.^^^^"^^„^.^    meeting    one 

ing  the  rivets  out  in  such  a  way  cent,  enrollment  as  a  whole  is  At     the     ^^.^"^.^'^^^l^^nce  a 

-;  r/rJs?:nH- "=  ^^"-^i^'^^-^.^  ir^SlSo^n^e  ^J^^if^!^..^^^.:!^  „ 

t^id^nrrur;!;^  r«=  [^e  ^r  bet\tse;=ryrak|^  E{?%^'S  %7or '^^"^  i^oo  hM"^  "-^'^ ''"'-'-  "^"-  i  «■  ---  ---  --^- 

hostilities.  by  new  «\"d^"t^-,"'\^t^"th^  "^Z^  of  ^e    Thi.  th'^rd  meet-       He     hopes     that     eventually   '^ 

A  Pattern  fSe'num^r    of    pei^irtaking  ^g  turned   into  a   card   game;  other   block   organy.alion    pro. 

covich  bought  the  rive,  plant  Ge^"  Td^^o^rf sja/increa  J  ■;^^^^,j::f:^^,  ^l^^  ^  l^"  ^  '^"^.  "^'f  T^^U 

five  years  ago.   It  is  one  of  sev-  by  f".°J,<^r-a'  figure  of  18  per  '  ^'« J^'^^^'^^^^ing   to   Stewart,   organisations  on  this  basi.s  with 

eral  factories   owned   by   Ban-  fcnt  identical  '"'^^J''^^^%%1'^_  Ch  she  and  Ri<^  felt  the  big-   membership  in  a  larger  organi- 

*^1ch  U  pSnt^^lts' r^o^rted'"  l^nuZ'calTFaT 7^'^  gest  problem  with  the  commit-  zat.oa- 


Peace  Corps  to  Vietnam.  i\i 
which  we  will  present  the  fact.% 
to  show  that  the  U.  S.  is  the 
prime  imperialist  nation  of  the 
world  today. 

There   is  the  gauntlet      Hive 
they  the  fortitude  to  pick  it  up? 


I 


! 
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THE     JUSTICE 


NoveniMr  W^,   1965 


Wagner  Lecture 


Administering  Youth 


Gary  Jacobs 


A  View  of  Responsible  Dissent 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  THE  JUSTICE  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  lollowing  abridged  text 
of  a  s^peech  delivered  by  Professor  Norton  E.  Long,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Politics,  at 
Antioch  College.  ....        ..       ^   ,  -i-^ 

Every  society  has  the  dual  problem  of  maintaininpr  its  stability  as  a  going  system 

and  ensuring  its  survival  by  functional  adaptation  to  change.  The  two  necessities,  sta- 
Mayor  Robert  Wagner  of  New  York  City  was  the  bility  and  innovation,  are  often  and  even  usually  in  conflict.  Their  protagonists  provide 
speaker  at  the  fourth  of  the  Helmsley  Lectures  on  violence,  the  warp  and  woof  of  political  philosophy.  The  search  process  of  society  by  which  it 
His  subject  last  Tuesday  evening  was  "Youth — Rebellious,  proves  the  conditions  and  means  of  its  existence  and  evolution  is  embodied  in  the  dia- 
Misguided,  or  Uncontrolled?"  The  "youth  problem"  seems  jectic  of  conservative  and  radical.  .  .  . 
to  be  a  chronic  one  for  society ;  each  generation  always 


'  ^  '  These  two   points  of  view,  -: r—        -  .      -  .. 

«eems  to   be  prominantly  preoccupied  with  the  faults  of  one  which  sees  the   enormous  f^^n   ana    me   aavancemem   oi  iion.  .  •  •               „;««;*• 

th*.  m^xi  tff.nerrtion    If  wa^  al —   values    and    the    orecariouslv  knowledge.    They    are    custo-          .   .  Change    significant 

mos    rtirSf  r^^^^^  «f    ^he    symbolic    store  change    is  a  threat  to  the  sys- 

Wagner's     apprcL^^                          be  eliminated,  that  opportuni-   cern    the  other  which  sels  the  that  differentiates  us  from  the  tern    and  any  vital  system  will 

topfc    which  wasTot  at  all  con!   ties  and  training  must  be  pro-   monstrous  evils  around  us  and  brutes,   but   they   are   also   ex-  react  sharply  to  the  threat.  It 

ce?n^  withU^t'pt^^^^^^^                 vided   for  the   city's  underpri-   the    intellectually   clear   condi-  ploiers  of  the  unknown  and  the  would  not  be  a  functioning  sys- 

flict    between    generaiionso^   vileged,  that  the  Federal  gov-   tions  for  their  removal,  contend  dangerous.   Academic  adminis-  tem  if  it  didn't, 

current  theory,  but  was  a  mat-   ernment  must  assume  a  major   in  an  endless  variety  of  forms  |''^"^^^_,^^  ^...*"_  _V}l?"?i..?J-^              Gauntlet  of  Interest 


ter  of  fact   account   of  the  ef-    ro^^  in  financing   urban  social   and    expressions.    Quite    natu-   Jagonists    have  a  piety  toward 


twelve  years   running   the   na-   when     specific     points     were   around  us 

tion's  largest  city.  raised    about    specific    — '- 

His  prime  concerns  were  New   ?nd  programs, Jhe  Mayor 
York's 
aiisoc 
ploymejit 
riot, 
ministration  faced  certain   key 

y« .    -    . 

w 

gangs 
in 


Yet  we  know  that  if  the  so- 

to  live  it  must  change, 

that  the  opportunities  for 

J-   1     4-    4u  ♦  «^^<,  ^^  i^  ♦!,«  o«     uiiaiige  must  be  thrust  upon  it. 

^/_^J5^i^_^J^^*  ?^^.l?",ifl..l^5.;!?;  Theri  is  no  riskless  course.  The 


ly 

are  vested 
but  of  all 
threatened    by 
psychic  se- 
their    habits.    This 
must  be  run.  The  run- 
in  a  sense  is  the  built- 
method   by   which   society 

fht^l^^r-'To;;.^  '^JrZrs  ---nt  on  charges  of  poUce  Xn^rr^^lsl^s^'^-^uZLfy  y-t^h^t  ^laJ^Jut  oTr^^c^e'  r/Sxt;SV„To^„"Iue'?d^f 
could  not  do  the  job.  The  ad-   ^,.,.,;„„>  „„„,.   l.r%l°J°^l  .H»„fe  and  retrograde..  uncomprehend.ng  eon  orni.ty  to  [fate   ^EloweverlTueh'^stenfty  Is 


ministration     responded     with    ?,  )^!''^   Board  of  Review.   He   chance 


what  the  Mayor  called 
"Workers,"  dedicated  young  peo 
pie  of  the  same  background  as 
those  youths  they  were  trying 
to  reach.  By  opening  social  cen- 
ters in  storefronts  and  base- 
ments and  by  just  being  around 
and  talking  to  gang  teen-agers, 
the  group  workers  tried,  and 
according  to  the  Mayor,  were 
largely  successful  in  winning 
the  confidence  of  fhe  gangs  and 
leading  them  to  constructive 
behavior. 

The  Mayor  also  discussed  the 
problem      of      drug 


grouD   ^v^'^<^   3"y   responsibility  for 
.,  ^^Jr    defects     in     Mobilization      for 


the    existant    is    an    important 


Youth    and   Haryou    by   saying 
that     he     too     criticized     the 

(Continued  on  page  7) 

An  Exchange 


Place  of  University  mecha'niVm'"by"'  which    society  ^^^^^^  ^^  be  the  serenity  of  in- 

The  college  and  the  univer-   throws  up  variations,  some  of   consequeniiaiily.  . 

sity  as  institutions  of  our  cul-  which    will    be    selectively    re-    .    \r^  consequential   issues   ef- 

ture    are    concerned    with    the   tained,  passed  on  and  constitute   i^eiiveiy   ana   lorceiuiiy   slated 

twofold   task   of   the   transmis-  the  very  stuff  of  societal  evolu-  ^^^}.  ^™^,  retribution   or   the 

•^  existing   order   has   lost   its   vi- 

tality. For  youth  who  must 
challenge  this  order  in  myriad 
ways,  from  left,  from  right,  from 
many  directions  and  in  many 
sectors,  the  task  is  basically  one 
of  the  development  of  mean- 
ings that  can  infuse  their  lives 
with  a  sense  of  significant 
movement.  For  the  institutions 
w.,^,v4  X  .  ^^...  x«.*  v^-  ^^^^  must  transmit  the  culture 
among   youth.    New    York    has   press  my  criticisms  of  his  position  in  a  form  that  may  provide  hini  with  the  opportunity  to  reply.    \9  ^"?  hck  the  younger  genera- 

"         "  rent  state  of  the  First  Amendment  is  not  only  un-    fion  mto  shape  the  temptation 


The  Status  of 


Civi 


Liberties 


To  the  Editor: 

Since  I  have  used  Bert  Foer's  recent  Justice  article  ("Dissent:   The  Right  of  the  People")  as 
addiction   the  basis  of  discussion  in  a  meeting  of  my  civil  liberties  course,  I  consider  it  only  fair  to  ex- 


50,000  addicts,  25,000  under  21.  Mr.  Foer's  gloomy  diagnosis  of  the  curren 

25 ^r     of    gang    affiliates    take  documented  but  undocumentable.    His  "quick  look  around"  the  United  Stales  disclosed  exactly 

dope;  5'%   are  hooked.  As  fight-  one  instance  of  repression  of  critics  of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  (Manhattan  College). 

ing  gangs  decreased   in   impor-  Admittedly,  he  also  cited  a  Wisconsin  legislative  resolution  and  forthcoming  "Vietnam  Backup" 

tance,  increased  narcotic  addic-  demonstrations,   but  surely  one  resolution  falls  short  of  a  reign  of  terror  and  I  hope  that  Mr. 

tion    among    youth    rose   as  an  Foer  would  not  argue  that  only  critics  of  American  policy  have  the  right  to  demonstrate.    His 


is  always  to  seek  to  restrain 
youth's  search  for  meanings 
within  safe  and  currently  so- 
cially approved  limits.  The  col- 
lege and  the  university  are  con- 


y 

conservative    to    sur- 
as   institutions    they 
revolutionaries  to 


alarming    new    problem.    New   own  evidence,  in  short,  hardly  justifies  either  his  opening   remarks,   barkening   back   to   World  seryative  and  revolutionary  m 

York  is  trying  to  meet  this  prob-   War  I  suppression,  or  his  thesis  that  "it's  good  time  to  sell  your  stocks  in  civil  liberties.  .  .  ."  S>     J'^l      AJ"_   _"•  °"^.  inc: 

lem   by   assigning  social   work-            Mr.  Foer  further  asserts  that  the  political  winds  "are  blowing  stronger  and  stronger  against  "l"^^    ^^ 

ers  and  by  undertaking  medical    the  First  Amendment."    His  conclusion  is  refuted  by  the  very  evidence  he  utilizes  to  sustain  it:  ^^^^'    ""^ 

research,    but    is  hampered    by   the  recent  New  Jersey  gubernatorial  campaign.   Gov.  Hughes's  resounding  victory  demonstrates  l?"f     spawn 

lack  of  funds.  that  while  winds  may  howl  in  New  Jersey  it  wag  those  who  opposed  academic  freedom  who  were        w«'  j  ", ■,     •   ..   ,..      ,. 

In   general  the  Mayor  corre-   swept  off  their  feet.                                                        ^  ^^                     y^  We  defend   civil   liberties   at 

lates  IMew  York  youths  who  are            Finally,  Mr.  Foer  asks,  "What  compels  us  to  suppress  dissent?"  This  question,  which  clearly  ;i!^."?u!;^'"  ^"  \-     ^^V'Jh  ^^^^^^ 

in  trouble  with  the  unemploy-    is  also  a  conclusion  (not  unlike:  when  did  you  stop  beating  your  wife?),  is  based  on  a  recent  New  J.";.    "^   ih..  oi^r^rS;  4  ^^f^*^5" 

€<1.    the    high    school    dropouts   Republic  prediction  that  protesters  "may  be  kicked  around   (bold  added).    To  reason  from  the  [;" 'n    B,,vSui^  ^^^^ 

and   the   members   of  minority     prediction  that  something  may  happen   in  thcfuture  that  it  has  happened  already  is  a  feat  of  ^  manv  hnvo  ihmmhf    *vf«  "^« 

groups.  esptH^ially  new  arrivals     logical  gymnastics  that  makes  the  mind  boggle.  ?^  "^^"^  *^^^^  mougnt,  the  de- 

from    the    South    and    Puerto  Basically,  it  is  Mr.  T       "       ' 

Rico.  Racial  di.scrimination  and    sions  on  television,  read 

the  frustration  it  causes  pushes   teach-in  critics,  observe  picketing 

Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  youth    compelled  to  believe  that  rumors  regarding  the  death  of  the  First  Amendment  have  been  greauy  ;;;^7,^if.^''^'j'|"    -^    .^^^^ 

into    anti-social    action,     stem-    exaggerated.   I  suspect  that  Mr.  Foer's  real  gripe  is  not  that  critics  of  government  Pol icy  have  "^^y  shift    rhep^^^^^ 


death  of  the  First  Amendment  have  been  greatly    Ihodox    though    its    orthodoxy 


In  Reply  to  Auerbach 


says,  must  provide  progra 
give  these  youth  the  push  they 
need  to  make  the  break  from 
their  disadvantaged  positions. 
They  must  be  motivated,  train- 
ed, employed,  given  a  sense  of 

dignity   —   all   aspects   of    dis-  ^      ^uci  iLfc*«.ii  ±^ji.      v...iwvi.*..     ...^ - -r-i ^  ^ w 

crimination,  in  housing,  educa-    .    .     ^  i^niiim  ui.  ^*^*  *;'**'^"  ^.^*   *^\''"                                               f  Qplf-dpfensp                      "  "^^  ^"^^   need   to   be   imagined 

tion  and  opportunity  must  be  interpretation  seems  more  m  order  than  the  manly  art  oi  sell  aeiense^^ ^:_:_  and    vicariously    lived 

eliminated.  The  money  for  pro- 
grams to  correct  such  condi- 
tions   must    come    increasingly 

isT  \siuI^nXi7"mt"h  justifiable  on  the  basis  of  my  article.' For  example,  he  seems  to  picture  me  as  -suffer- 

ficient   resources    to    meet    the  ing   from    the   radical's    falling  -       "         -         —  suoores- 

need.  sickness  of  apocalypsy.   No-  these  examples  do  no    partake  dent  to  ??'!'/  .^""^^'slna  tor 

•'h".V,^T New" Yolk' h'^-'L^^  «here,  however,  do  I  proclaim  ^'J^\"^Xe%erihef^s  Tre^i   Morse  said  October   if  in   the 

rft^e' t'o"  p^.^iros^p^hL'^'ab'iul  »   "reign   of  terror;';   nor   do   I  ZLi'lo  ZJJe^'^l  ,lJt?^   ^^'^Z^Z^l}^  ^ 


society's  future  and  the  major- 
ity's are  made  possible. 

Appropriate  Roles 

If  we  are  to  develop  the  roles 
EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Examples  have  been  omitted  from  Mr.  Foer's  article  in  order  to  save  space,  appropriate  to  a   racially   inte- 
I  thank  Dr   Auerbach  for  permitting  me  this  opportunity  for  rebuttal,  although  sell-  grated  society,  these  roles  will 
.pretation  seems  more  in  order  than  the  manly  art  of  self-defense^  .        -|,  Tlc'ariously'^ived'^'^the 

Obviously  there  is  a  gap  between  our  interpretations:  the  gap  between  optimism  ^^rk  of  the  novelist,  some  of 
and  pessimism.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  Dr.  Auerbach  has  undertaken  several  as-  us  will  concretely  have  to  ex- 
sumptions  about  my  "view  of  reality"  which  are  not  only  unjustified  in  fact,  but  un-  plore  and  begin  to  actually  live 


(Continued  on  page  6) 


OPPORTUNITY 


in  this  body,  who  believe  some   f  o*" »  future  with  a  well  known 
c 
ihoiiph  T  hold  with   Administration  particularly  re-   P'^^^"  9'    *       ^         v,         ^4     ♦ 
->■'.''  -1p-^??>--^„_"^?:J  yames-MldiLn'that!     'iT    is  fRr^^'e'sl-fe' oy^'p^uJlic'^o^i^.^  j- t^-J-^i?.?]!  ,^„LPr l^^il   distributorships  for  a  patented 


vouth-  lie  had  to  deal  with  real   suggest  that  the  First  Amend-   leed   in  the  First  Amendment.   '"  *"'*,        -        .  .  „.  ,  ,     .  „  ^11^,,,^.^    !,,„_..,,  .     .        „. 

p?obVems   as   they    arose   with   ment,  like  Nietzsche's  diety,  is   And  although  I  don't  hold  the   sort  of  censorship  ought  to  be  Midwest    Manufaetunng   Firm. 
*'^"."!'^'jr    ",.     ,  •',.  ,  .,,...'  '^    '^'  _  _       .  "  .  -     A  j„-._;-x__4: — ♦:^..i„«i„  -«     placcd  on  free  men  who  prac-   We  are  now  offering  exclusive 


which  New  York  did  the  best  it   dead.    A  1 


most  other  American  cities.  In 


inexcusable  foreign  pol- 


product.    No  competition.    Fac- 


the  ejid,  youth  is  a  seat  of  mys-   proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first   and  an  overweenmg  desire  for  icy  of  the  Johnson  admin  stra-   ^  personnel  will 

teries,  something  unfathomable   experiment    on    our    liberties,"   consensus  may  lead  the  Presi-  (Contmued  on  page  7)  «^yy  irainea  personnel  win 


and  Man's  most  dynamic  the  thrust  of  my  argument  is 
period,  and  in  dealing  with  the  not  so  much  that  we  are  now, 
problems  of  youth,  one  can  today,  suppressing  dissent  as 
only  muddle  along  doing  the  that  we  are  apparently  well  on 
best  one  can,  remembering  that  our  way  to  such  a  condition, 
the  latest  social  theories  are  not  I  supported  this  prediction 
the  last  word.  with  several  arguments.  First, 
Unfortunately,  aside  from  be-  I  suggested  that  we  are  enter- 
ing mistitled.  Mayor  Wagner's  ing  into  an  "orgy  of  hatred," 
talk  was  not  free  from  political  wherein  those  who  express  dis- 
fence-straddling.  This  was  par-  agreement  with  the  Adminis- 
ticularly  evident  in  the  ques-  tration's  Vietnam  policy  are  la- 
tion  period  when  some  contro-  beled  traitors  and  are  therefore 
versial  issues  were  raised  (con-  liable  to  the  treatment  appro- 
troversy  was  strictly  avoided  in  priate  for  traitors.  This  atmos- 
the  main  body  of  his  speech),  phere  of  emotion  is  easy  to  doc- 
His  general  positions,  that  ument. 
troubled  youth  must  be  helped,  I   submit   that   even   though 
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Chom.  Review 


One  Sharp 


Mediaevalia 


Peter  Chabot 


By  MICHEL  FRIEDMANN  [ 

One  Flat 

Two  concerts  were  given  on  successive  nights  this  weekend,  one  by  the  music  de- 
partment and  the  other  by  the  Music  and  Russian  clubs.  The  gap  in  famlarcls  was  far  Following  last  year's  successful  production  of  Mother 

irreater  than  one  would  expect,  and  also  far  greater  than  is  necessitated  by  the  musical  ^      x-unuvv  n^  "»^^^      /,     ,     t>i  *•        i   *       j- 

potentialities  of  the  student  body.  Courage,   the   Cholmondeley  s   Players   continued  to   dia- 

The  faculty  continued  the  pattern  set  by  its  first  concert:  a  Haydn  quartet ;  an  early  tinguish  themselves  with  their  presentation  last  weekend 

20th  centaury  piece,  the  Stravinsky  Duo  Concertant;  and  a  major  piece  of  romantic  of  three  mediaeval   plays.  The   intimate   atmosphere   of 

_i — K^^    «,„ci/.    fh*.    pirahms' Cholmondcley's  enhanced  the  personal  involvement  of  the 

technique  are  all  to  dent  performances  to  attempt  audience.  The  evening   was   divided    into   two   parts;     he 

modest    achieve-  first,  dramatic  readings  of  The  Murder  of  Abel  and  Abra- 


chamber  music,  the  Brahms 
Clarinet  Quintet.  The  resident 
string  quartet  was  in  top  form 
in  both  the  Haydn  and  Brahms 
pieces.  In  the  Haydn  piece  they 
again  chose  a  work  which  is 
rrrely  performed:  the  C  Major, 
op.  50  no.  2.  The  first  and  sec- 


with  fine 

be  praised.  The  one 
that  could  be  made 
his     restricted     and 


criticism 
was   that 


either 
ments 


more 
or    to 


conception  of  the  rhapsodic  sec-   capability, 
tion   in   the   second   movement 

vy.  vrv  ..w.  -. didn't  work.  The  string  quartet 

ond  movements  are  particular-   played  up  to  their  previous 
ly  expressive,  even  romantic  in   standard.  Eugen  Lehner  (viola) 

and  Madeline  Foley  (cello) 
were  stunning  in  their  solos. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  was  the 
best  performance  of  the  first 
and  last  movements  I  have 
heard. 


was  that  ments   or    to    present    difficult  h^m  and  Isaac,  the  second,  a  production  of  >Joah  and  His 
mhibited  pieces  with  some  modicum  of  o^ 


E.  L. 


surprisingly  many  moments.  An 
amazing  sequence  in  the  move- 
ment had  a  modulation  which 
seemed  characteristically  Schu- 
bertian,  followed  by  the  treat- 
ment of  a  three  -  note  motif 
which  seemed  to  come  straight 
out  of  Beethoven.  Haydn,  es- 
pecially in  his  quartets,  reveals 
himself   as    a    composer    to    be 


Sons. 

The  first  reading  did  not  capture  the  essence  of  the 

relationship  between  Cain  (Pe- 
ter Battis)  and  Abel  (James 
Klosty).  Cain  was  presented  as 
a  bearish  bombast  and  Abel  as 
a  prissy  holier-than-thou.  The 
minima]  direction  or  the  forced 
emotion  of  the  readers  was  not 
enough  to  make  one  believe 
Training  in  Timidity:  The  normative  pattern  of  red  Cain's    intent.    The    one    nice 

^  '    '   '        '     was    the    exchange     be- 

Garcia     (Judith    Sachs) 
after  Aixl's  murder, 


Wings  XVII 


.The  Hypochondriack. 


The    student    concert,    as    I 
have    stated     was    a    comolete  »»*««»»»»»^  ■■•    ^.....^-.w^  •    m. ^.-^  ..^ .  — -^ —  ._  , 

h.tT..Pif   as   a    comooser   lo    oe  failure.  Mar'gery  Sager  opened  blooiled  American  behavior  has  certainly  taken  a  turn  for  touch 

reckoned  wi?h  anticipating  de-   with  a  performance  of  the  Stra-  the  worst  since   the  good   old   days   of  the  trappers  and  tween 

velopments  not  only  in  Mozart,  vinsky    pieces    for    unaccom-  traders  of  the  far  west.  Those  people,  fortunately  a  small  and  Cain  ., 

but  in  Beethoven  and  his  sue-  pani^d     clarinet.     What     w  a  s  j^jj^Qj-ity  here,  who  pass  for  human  in  most  conventional  which   came  off  as  antiphonal 

S'"conc:p1L'''fnXs^To  compret'tcl.  oTte^hnr^^  a'n5  company  are  marked  by  a  peculiar  concilliatory  attitude  response, 

sical    conception    in    mese  iwo   ^^^^k   control,   as   well    as   her  toward    themselves.    What    are    — 


movements  was  a  rich  one,  re- 
acting with  sensitivity  to  all  as- 
pects of  the  structure.  The  min-   rhythmic 
uet    was    less    definitely    per- 
formed. 

Stravinsky,  in  his  Poetics, 
writes:  *'.  .  .  music  is  incapable 
of  expressing  anything  at  all, 
whatever   it   may   be,   an   emo- 


misunderstanding  of  the  simple   they  reconcilling?  Their  proper   familiar.  Jack,  at  this  moment 


structure  of  these 
pieces.  Norman  Dee  and  Rena 
Fruchter  followed  with  the 
Prokofieff  flute  sonata,  one  of 
the  staples  of  flute  repertory. 
Dee's  interpretive  sensitiv 


and  easy  senses  of  the 
priate  order  of  things,  with  the 
occasionally     impinging     chaos 
of  the   world   at   large.    What 
comes    out?     People    who    are 


Mr.  i-'t^  i3  ^..iviK*'-'^""^  ^^.-....-w  -       --  . 

whatever   it   may    oe,   an   emo-    ity  could  only  be  gathered  from  ^aPPY   ^e^^"^^„^^^^^^ 

tion,  an  attitude,  a  psychologi-   the  movement  of  his  eyebrows;  J^'J^  ^"^"f^^"^"^ 

ral   state     a    natural   ohenome-   hs  tone  was  breathy  and  weak,  by     decisions     in    wnicn     mey 

non    or  what  you  wiir'  wX    Miss  Fruchter  seemed  to  realize  have  not  the  massive  vociferous 

Sm  a^gurng'wLT,  "xactly'^this   this;  she   played  so  softly   that  -PPort   f   -Tare'rnvJntio^ 

statement   means,   one   would   ---^^-^r,,^^^^^  fs'lSlab^'sTra^ge'thfngs  pockel  ^and  'that-he   was   Just   God's    almighty     powers, 

question  Its  validity  m  the  con-   ^"^5.^^^|^^  ^^^^^^^^^  nowadays  are  being  done  in  the  Standing  there.   He  then  asked   superbly     represented     in 

text_  of  the  performance  Nancy     '^fj  i\'ri'u..TUlP  'nh^^^^^^^  ijood  name  of  convention.  ful   lyncher's   name.   This   may   Greenbh 


aooro-  sensing  imminent  calamity, 
thought  to  himself,  "Sometimes 
a  cigar  is  only  a  cigar."  But  no 
Jack,  it  is  a  vital  organ  in  your 
impending  doom.  "What's 
that?"  queried  the  man  of  let- 
ters. Jack  told  him  that  it  was 
a  cigar.  "Where  did  you  get 
it?"  asked  the  mentor,  wishing 
to  hear  words  of  guilt  from 
Jack's  own  mouth.  Jack  said 
that   a   girl    had    put   it   in    his 


Genesis 

Whereas  the  lirst  reading  was 
unsuccessful  in  its  intent,  the 
.second  was  extremely  well 
done.  One  could  feel  the  high 
emotional  strength  of  the  bond 

which  existed  between  Abra- 
ham (Daniel  Greenblat)  and 
Isaac  (Judith  Barker).  The 
emotional  upheaval  which  was 
tormenting  Abraham,  in  light 
his    total    commitment    to 

was 
Mr. 


of 


text  of  the  perlormance  i\ancy    '"si  i'""^  "•  ...j  v-k-..--.--  v..^.  n^mt^  nf  rnnvpntion 

Cirillo   and   Luise   Vosgerchian  this  piece  has  been  unbearably   g^^d  name  of  ^on^^"|'^" 


gave  of  his  Duo  Concertant. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  this 
performance  "worked,"  that  is, 
it  had  direction,  clarity,  vital- 
ity, and  inner  form.  The  emo- 
tional intensity  Miss  Cirillo 
achieved  in  the  last  movement 
had  quite  an  impact  on  the  re- 
viewer. The  difficult  piano  part 


dull. 

Judy  Zwerdling  gave  a  gen- 
erally pleasing,  if  not  over- 
whelming, rendition  of  the 
Prokofieff  3rd  sonata.  Her  tone 
was  firm  and  not  harsh,  and  al- 
though there  was  frequently  a 
lack  of  clarity  and  rhythmic 
achieved 


Take  the  case  of  a  lad  whom 
we  shall  call  Jack  Dawes. 
He  is  an  anonymous  lo- 
cal high  school  student.  He  was 
dressed  in  an  unkempt  manner, 
one  Friday  recently.  He  walk- 
ed, with  his  art  teacher,  a  rea- 
sonable gentlemen,  to  watch  a 
play  rehearsal.  There,  a  young 
actress  jumped  from  the  stage, 
and  put  a  cigar,  a  prop,  in  his 
As  Anouilh  said  about 


the  teacher's  name.  This  may 
well  have  seemed  like  im- 
pudence to  the  teacher,  and 
perhaps  for  good  reason. 

Jack  was  relieved  of  his  cigar 
and  told  to  1  e  a  v  e.  He  was 
warned  that  disciplinary  ac- 
tion would  follow.  "A  white 
card"  with  full  acount  of  his 
misdeed  was  introduced  into 
the  records.  A  hearing  by  a 
court  of  nature  uncertain 
would  hear  the  tale  come  Mo/i- 


, ^._  _ „..  ^ ^.    .  control,    she    achieved    some 

was  played  with  ease  and  con-  beautifully     lyrical     moments, 

trol   by  Miss   Vosgerchian.   Ex-  Rena  Fruchter  ended  the  pro-  - 

cept  for  a  slight  ensemble  diffi-  gram  with  Moussorgsky  s  "Pic-  P^ckJ,^^  '-The"  soring  is  wound:   day 

culty    in    the    first    movement,  tures    at    an    Exhibition"    (six  ^^/^^J/ j^autoK? ''                        The  Dawes  family  enters  the 

this  was  an  exceptional  efTort  ^^'^^^r^?'  ^/^^"^  Tlna?nrd  wTat    hap^Ted    next?    An   tragedy      Here,    Father    Dawes 

The  program  closed  with  the  that  she  .^''^P^y  J^f %"^^^^X  ^^^^  English    each^e?!connected  with   called  up  the  accusing  Mentor 

Brahms    clarinet    quintet,    fea-  the    7^"%^;^  ^hese   stud^^^^^  the  production    admittedly   at-   and  asked  what  Jack  had  done, 

turing  the  resident  clarinet  as-  tempted  to  perforni  P»^^^s  /^r  }"*-   P  ".      ^.    '^           approach-    He    was    told    Jack    had    "mis- 

sistant,  William  Wrzesien.  This  which    the    standard    has    bec^n  ^'^'^^^^^''^J^^^^^^                               Appropriated  school   property." 

was    a    truly    remarkable    per-  ^^^  by  virtuoso.  A  certam^^^  Sack  for  not  being  a  nc^at  young    Father    Dawes    explained    that 

formance.  Wrzesien's  unusually  gance  and  lack  ol  taste  cnarac  jcen  lu                 Furies    is  your 

tional    expressiveness,    coupledling's.  One  could  hope  for  stu-  spied    me    cigar. 


It 


he 
looked 


Movies 


By  TOM  BERRY 


Juliet':  Fellini's  Assault 


his  son  was  being  called  a  thief 
He    then    pointed    out    that 
worst,    the   child   was 
of  stolen  goods,  and  the  Actress 
was,    athough    neatly    dres.sed, 
the  thief.    And  at  the  Monday 
hearing,  Father  Dawes,  Jack,  a 
lawyer,     the     Actress,     Father 
Actress,     and     another 
would  all  appear,  because  theft 
is  a  .serious  matter. 

The  Engli.sh  teacher  backed 
down,  saying  he  was  no  disci- 
plinarian, that  the  matter 
would  be  in  other  hands. 
Then  the  Mentor  called  to 
Principal.     Shortly 


Greenblat's  reading.  Both  he 
and  Judith  Barker  were  in  to- 
tal control  of  their  characters 
at  all  times,  not  once  letting 
themselves  become  lost  in 
what  could  have  been  a  very 
saccharine  situation.  In  small- 
er roles,  Margo  JefTerson  (the 
Angel)  was  gentle  and  serene, 
and  Andrew  Harmon  was  un- 
fortunate as  the  Doctor.  The 
major  flaw  in  hi.s  character  was 
that  he  tended  to  overstate  a 
character  who  should  have 
been    slightly    understated 

The  production  of  Noah  and 
His  Sons  was  the  funniest  and 
most    consistently    entertaining 
production   I   have   svcn    in   my 
three    years   at    Brandeis.     The 
cast    was    uniformly    excellent, 
_,   with  particular  kudos  going  to 
at   Peter  Battis  and  Judith  Barker 
receiver   as  Noah  and  his  wife.     Daniel 
GrtH^nblat  directed  the  piece  at 
a    whirlwind    pace    using    both 
sight  and  slapstick  gags  to  max- 
imum advantage.    God 

... Pla.ved   by   Jon   Hoffman   in 

lawyer   three  pieces,  was  a  conde.scrnd- 
•     -    Jng  deity.     He   was  not   ablr   to 
capture  the  sen.se  of  inn 
pa.ssion  which  is  God 
time  he  approached 
ing  for  the  deity 
ham  and  Isaac. 


as 
all 


a 

was 


er  com- 
The  only 
true  frol- 
jn  Abra- 


precisely 

them  a  lot  better.  Film  is 
strongest  in  just  those  areas  in 
which  theatre  for  instance  is 
most  likely  to  get  hung  up  — 
the    telescoping   or 


of  time  and  space,  the  selection 
of  a  language  of  gesture  or  ob- 
ject, the  total  control  of  what 
the  eye  can  see.  Film  is  the  to- 
tal control  of  what  the  eye  can 
see.  Which  suggests  Fellini. 
Juliet  cf  the  Spirit,  which  just 
opened  in  New  York,  is  his  first 
release  in  color.  The  plot  is 
silly,  the  characters  stiff  and 
ridiculou 


nate,    because   nothing    else    is 

really     happening.      Add     the 

-   -     -  time  dimension,  and  shapes  of 

disjunction  color  move  onto,  across,  off  of 


the  screen,  and  take  on  a  sep- 
arate existence.  A  white  wide- 
brimmed  beach  hat  is  no  longer 
a  white  wide-brimmed  beach 
hat  when  it  fills  the  entire 
screen:  it  is  a  "living*  shape. 
Juliet  is  wearing  it.  In  a  close- 
up  she  smiles  at  another  wonri- 
an  dancing  across  the  beach, 
then     lowers     her    head     very 


e    characters   sim    anu  ^^^^^     lowers     her    neaa     v^iy  j^g   of   that   acli< 

IS,    the    theme    doesn  t  ^j^^jy  ^^^  her  face  disappears  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^j  ^j^ 

ist.    As  pure  vision  it  ^j^j.  ^he  brim.   A  white  shape  .     ^^^^j, 

11,0  i-„iJ„    4U^    er.ronn-    ihp    SCdUCtlOU     V^       "^"'-,      ._.y.u_     : ^ 


quite  exioi.    ..^  * unw^i  ^i.^ — -     -         ,     ,. 

really  talks.  holds  the  screen:  the  seduction 

of  objective  emotion  (divorced   taken    place^^H  ^^^^^^^l^^    ^^ 
from  character)  in  a  fairly  ob 


vious  way,  but  it  doesn't  work. 
Fellini's  color  is  sensational  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  work. 
Each  frame  m  a  y  be  s  e  e  n  in 
terms  of  the  categories  usually 
associated  with  painting — com- 
position, contrast,  movement 
(or  stasis),  etc  which  is  fortu- 


country    estate:    the    house    is 
very     white,     the    grass    very 
green,  a  white  picket  fence  en- 
closes  the   lawn.    But   the  eye     -^Vienced 
neither   house,    grass   nor  i:. 


still.  Juliet,  who  strolls  from 
the  house  to  the  near  wood,  is 
a  white  spot  on  the  canvas. 
There  is  nothing  resembling 
life  (which  is  the  lost  irony  of 
the  film,  lost  because  Fellini 
himself  apparently  could  not 
decide  whether  his  film  was 
"serious"  or  not).  It  is  the 
height  of  film  art  when  the 
movement  of  an  object  in 
space  (a  hat)  is  at  once  ab- 
stracted from  human  action  and 
the    visual    expression    of    the 

action.      Or 
e  action 
story    is    finally    trans- 
formed into  the  image  of  mo- 
tionlessness,  deathliness. 

Now  if  only  the  narrative 
content  of  the  film  were  as  sig- 
nificant as  8'/2  and  La  Dolce 
Vita  before  it.  La  Dolce  Vita  is 
"about"  decadence  and  high  so- 
ciety. 8«/2  is  "about"  the  plight 
modern    artist.     Plight 


of    the    

8H  represents  to  me  an  arche-  only 

typal   respon.se  to  a  world  ex-  broken    men    are 

as      overwhelming,  tory   products 


was  a  minor  matter.  But 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  thief, 
asked  Father  Dawes,  can  peo- 
ple who  do  not  know  Jack 
judge  that  he  has  a  bad  attitude 
and  resents  authority?  Well, 
no  action  would  be  take  until 
things  were  cleared  up.  And 
the  implacable  machine  settled 
down  for  the  weekend.  Mon- 
day, Jack's  senior  privileges 
were  suspended  through  the  di- 
vine office  of  a  disciplinarian 
known  as  House  Mother. 
"But,"  Jack  cried,  "that's  like 
hanging  a  man  before  his  case 
goes  to  court."  Protests  were 
lodged,  and  that's  where  things 
are  now:  our  tragic  hero,  sus- 
pended by  his  cigar;  the  sys- 
tem, mar.shaling  defense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  system;  the 
Dawes  family,  incensed  by  all 
abuses   to  humanity. 

Jack    Dawes    has    plenty    of 
ammunition.      A     le.s.ser     man 
would  have  crumbled;  Jack  is 
scarred.    The    legions    of 
the   satisfac- 
of   our    best 


Exodus 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the 

>rg's  capti vat- 
set  lings  He, 
4  «.  ,.  ,  entire  produc- 
\-r  ^^i^;  f^'f^  a  highly  credit- 
able job  in  making  the  evening 
the  enjoyable  one  it  was 


Due  to  illness,  our  review- 
er  was    unable    to   vomplvte 

his  review  of 

now    at    the    Charles    Play. 
He  does  wish  to  make 


tvas 

POOR  BITOS 
ai  ine  Charles 
house.  He  does  wish  tv  nuiKe 
H  known  that  the  acting  and 
directing  are  of  very'  hiqh 
quality  and  he 
seeing   it. 


ry    high 
recommends 
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Page  Six 


THE     JUSTICE 


H /member  23,  1965 


Bennett  A  Kviv  0/  Responsible  Dissent  Sommers 

m  fCnntinupd  irnm  Front  Paae 


(Continued  frovi  Front  Page) 
impending  review,  but,  he 
claims,  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
understood  by  the  tenured 
members  of  the  Philosophy  De- 
partment were  incorrect. 

Bennett  considers  a  reversal 
of  the  department's  decision 
very  doubtful.  He  is  bringing 
hi.s  challenge  before  the  Fac- 
ulty Senate  in  hopes  that  they 
will  officially  recognize  his  loss 
of  procedural  rights  and  refer 
his  case  to  the  Philosophy  Dept. 
for  reconsideration.  He  then  in- 
tends to  introduce  not  only  the 
correct  facts,  but  also  other  evi- 
dence which  he  feels  is  perti- 
nent to  the  decision. 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

them.  At  what  cost  this  is  done 
you  well  know.  The  college, 
with  its  protected  atmosphere 
of  permitted  deviation  along 
with  all  its  conformity  and  fis- 
cal fears,  is  a  key  institution  of 
the  society  for  pioneering  the 
new  roles  that  the  larger  so- 
ciety may  one  day  adopt.  It  is 
an  experimental  hot  house 
whose  artificial  climate  can  per- 
mit fruitful  and  socially  func- 
tional innovation  to  emerge. 
The  doings  of  the  crazy  college 
kids  may  one  day  become  the 
norms  of  a  sane  society.  .  .  . 

Dissent,  to  be  more  than  the 
attraction  of  attention  and  the 
exercise  of  the  glands,  requires 
hard  responsible  work.  An  im- 
portant part  of  this  work  is  at- 
taining an  informed  under- 
standing of  the  existing  system 
and  how  it  has  come  to  be,  cou- 


pled with  a  just  appreciation 
of  its  merits  as  well  as  its  de- 
merits. Only  such  an  under- 
standing can  provide  assurance 
that  the  dissenter  is  not  be- 
mused with  some  superfically 
attractive  nostrum  nor  trapped 
into  the  bondage  of  mere  reac- 
tion against  the  existing  order. 

Price  of  Withdrawal 

The  norm  of  responsible  be- 
havior may  seem  in  fact  to  be 
counsel  to  indefinitely  postpone 
action  in  the  murky  tog  of  a 
complex  world  in  which  one 
may  never  be  able  to  plot  an 
assured  course.  Clearly  it  would 
be  a  travesty  of  responsibility 
if  accepting  it  led  to  an  escap- 
ist quietism.  As  James  pointed 
out,  no  decision  is  itself  a  deci- 
sion. To  abstain  is  to  let  others 
less  scrupulous  and  more  dubi- 
ously motivated  take  over  un- 
checked   and    unopposed.    The 


want  not: 
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WOOD  BOXES 
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SUMMER  CAMP 
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Synanon  at  Westport 


Barbara  Appell 


Thirty  Brandeis  students  Synanon  does  not  admit  all 
went  to  Synanon   in  Westport,  addicts  seeking  admission.  The 

Connecticut,  Saturday  past  We  ^,3„^idate  must  demonstrate 
went  perhaps  primarily  as  cu-  «.  •  ^  .  ^  x- 
riosity  seekers,  and  secondar-  sufficient  determination  in  or- 
ily  as  interested  "white  liber-  der  to  be  accepted.  One  new- 
als."  But,  no  one  visiting  Syn-  comer  to  Synanon  sat  outside 
anon  returned  without  feeling  the  house  for  eleven  hours  be- 
that  the  house  is  something  fore  the  residents  would  admit 
valuable.  him. 

As  one  of  their  directors  has  Synanon,  differing  from  most 
put  it,  "Synanon 's  function  is  clinics  for  addicts,  demands 
not  the  cure  of  drug  addiction,  that  residents  "kick  cold  tur- 
We  are  not  even  interested  in  key";  that  is,  Synanon  residents 
drug  addiction  as  a  problem,  never  get  drugs  while  in  resi- 
and  we  do  not  deal  with  drugs  dence.  Thus,  the  newcomer  en- 
here  at  all.  We  are  primarily  ters  Synanon  "clean."  Some 
concerned  with  behavioral  de-  have  to  go  through  a  with- 
velopment;  our  main  goal  Is  the  drawal  period.  This  does  not 
transformation  of  children  into  resemble  the  horrors  of  motion- 
responsible  adults."  picture  representation;  drugs 

The  residents  do  not  feel  de-  are  diluted  nowadays,  so  the 
bilitated.  and  so  refused  to  dif-  habit,  though  expensive,  is 
fercntiate  themselves  from  us.  rarely  strong.  Withdrawal,  we 
as  visitors  It  was  so  easy  to  were  told,  actually  resembles 
mingle  within  the  group  that  at  »"  attack  of  flu  While  recover- 
times  we  felt  as  though  we  '"8  ^^om  withdrawal,  the  new- 
might  in  fact  be  residents.  Syn-  comer  gets  a  mop  and  goes  to 
anon  does  not  house  clinical  work  at  the  house, 
cases;  humans  reside  there.  We  For  many  years  to  come,  the 
felt  this  most  strongly,  and  be-  initiate  will  work  for  the  house 
cause  of  this,  the  Brandeis  visi-  and  take  part  in  the  "Synanon 
tors  became,  in  some  nebulous.  Games"  for  purposes  of  grow- 
mysterious  way.  a  part  of  Syn-  ing  up.  Through  the  use  of  the 
anon.  game  technique,  the  newcomer 

The  basis  of  the  Synanon  ap-  usually  begins  to  see  himself 
proach  to  addiction  lies  in  its  through  the  cloud  of  his  long- 
notion  of  a  "synanon."  A  "syn-  "sed  rationalizations, 
anon"  game  is  an  interaction  of  Synanon  residents  believe 
the  residents  through  verbal  that  the  use  of  the  game  brings 
communication.  It  is  a  rather  greater  understanding  to  every 
subtly  directed  form  of  group  participant.  Presently,  college 
therapy  and  allows  a  release  of  students,  particularly  at  Berke- 
anger  and  anxiety.  The  atmos-  ley,  have  been  using  the  game 
phere  is  relaxed  and  open;  our  as  a  means  of  self-discovery, 
suitemate's  pre-visit  warning,  Synanon  residents,  trained 
"Don't  stare  at  the  residents,"  through  months  of  playing,  are 
was  not  necessary.  included  in  the  Berkeley  games. 
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price  of  this  withdrawal  is 
etched  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
many, France,  our  own  South 
and,  far  more  than  we  care  to 
admit,  across  the  nation. 

Responsibility  is  an  attitude 
and  a  habit  of  mind.  It  can  be 
learned,  like  command,  only 
through  its  exercise.  It  does  not 
protect  its  possessor  from  dan- 
ger, for  indeed  it  may  dictate 
the  incurring  danger.  What  it 
does  protect  in  so  far  as  pro- 
tection is  humanly  possible  is 
the  society  in  which  it  is  widely 
practiced. 

Still,  responsibility  is  not  the 
whole  story.  In  fact,  a  concen- 
tration on  that  virtue  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  may  hamper 
the  quest  for  new  though  seem- 
ingly dangerous  roads  by  which 
society  may  advance.  It  is  im- 
portant that  there  be  those  who 
feel  keenly  the  avoidable  suf- 
fering of  the  world  and  express 
vividly  their  concern.  Such  ex- 
pression ought  not  to  await  the 
discovery  of  workable  remedies 
for  the  evils  perceived. 

It  is  not  always  those  who 
are  most  sensitive  who  are 
best  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
causes  of  the  pain  that  moves 
them.  Nor  are  those  best  able 
to  solve  problems  always  most 
sensitive  to  the  problems  that 
most  urgently  need  solving. 
There  are  many  natures  and 
many  talents  that  can  play  use- 
ful roles  in  the  search  for  bet- 
ter ways  to  lessen  avoidable  suf- 
fering and  to  harmonize  men's 
desires  and  actions.  Responsi- 
bility, while  a  virtue  of  indi- 
viduals, is  also  a  virtue  of  the 
organized  interaction  of  a  col- 
lege and  a  community.  The  in- 
terplay of  individuals  and  the 
resulting  norms  may  accu.stom 
dissenters  to  a  minimal  obliga- 
tion of  seriousness,  to  an  ex- 
pectation that  reasons  must  be 
furnished,  the  point  made  clear 
and  the  argument  kept  to  the 
point. 

Yet  when  all  is  said  concern- 
ing individual  responsibility 
and  organizational  responsibil- 
ity it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  highest  responsibility  of  so- 
ciety is  for  the  maintenance  o£ 
the  freest  and  most  fecund 
search  process  for  the  means  of 
its  own  adaptation  and  devel- 
opment consistent  with  holding 
its  current  level  functioning.  . . . 

But  to  be  a  home  of  heretics 
and  rebels  without  degenerat- 
ing into  a  madhouse  requires 
more  than  mere  toleration  and 
hospitality  to  dissent.  It  re- 
quires that  some,  enough, 
should  appreciate  the  traditions 
of  society,  the  wisdom  em- 
bedded in  experience  of  which 
Aristotle,  unlike  Plato,  was  so 
keenly  aware,  and  the  unend- 
ing and  precarious  task  of  keep- 
ing the  going  concern,  society 
as  it  is,  on  the  rails.  This  same 
need  also  to  appreciate  the  role 
of  the  heretics  and  the  rebels 
who  in  their  visionary  zeal 
would  destroy  to  create.  Their 
onesidedness  is  a  condition  of 
their  contribution,  unavoidable 
though  dangerous.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  responsible  to  maintain 
the  conditions  in  which  vision- 
aries may  have  visions  from 
which  society  may  select  paths 
for  its  advance  while  discard- 
ing those  leading  it  astray.  The 
responsible,  though  sorely  tried, 
have  to  realize  the  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility of  the  visionary  and 
the  zealot  to  their  truths.  Dan- 
gerous and  even  disastrous  if 
allowed  to  prevail  as  their 
sponsors  would  have  them, 
these  truths  in  a  balanced  so- 
ciety become  the  ferment  of 
progress.  Even  the  blind  and 
unintended  variations  produced 
by  folly  or  whim  through  the 
editing  and  selective  retention 
of  society,  become  a  moving 
beneficial  force  in  development. 
It  is  humbling  to  realize  how 
much  depends  on  the  happy  ac- 
cident, the  outcome  of  the 
merest  trial  and  error.  Given 
the  importance  of  discovery  the 
numl>er  of  trials  by  itself  has  a 
value. 

The  emphasis  on  dissent  and 
its  importance  for  social  ad- 
vance should  not  obscure  the 
critical  importance  of  main- 
taining advances  already  won. 
The  existing  state  of  society  we 
take  as  a  iree  gift  of  nature. 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  had 
witnessed  a  gloomy  cycle  of 
civil  strife  and  decay,  could 
entertain  no  such  easy  opti- 
mism. They  knew  with  tragic 
awareness  the  fragility  of  civ- 
ilization.  We  have  inherited  a 
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or  since?"  (or  words  to  this 
effect).  For  it  was  in  fact  the 
case  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
students  has  approached  me  ia 
any  effort  to  arrive  at  a  bal- 
anced judgment.  So  it  was  not 
only  Professor  Bennett  who 
was  avoiding  a  personal  en- 
counter; all  the  senior  philoso- 
phy majors  were  doing  so.  At 
the  meeting  in  question  these 
students  assured  me  that  there 
was  nothing  personal  in  this.  I 
am  convinced  this  is  true.  What 
astonishes  me  is  the  impersonal 
and  abstract  way  in  which  these 
students  then  continued  to  com- 
plain about  being  impersonally 
treated.  Indeed  the  whole  blaz- 
ing display  of  emotion  inside 
and  outside  the  Justice  has  been 
altogether  impersonal  The  em- 
phasis has  been  on  Fair  Play, 
Lack  of  Communication  be- 
tween Teachers  and  Senior 
Faculty,  the  fight  against  Im- 
personal Institutionalized  Pro- 
cedures, against  Corporate  Loy- 
alties, and  the  (inhun.an)  Sys- 
tem. The  concentrated  indigna- 
tion of  students  against  imper- 
sonalism  was  itself  so  imper- 
sonal and  abstract  that  only 
Issues  counted.  It  seemed  to 
these  students  that  writing  me 
or  coming  to  see  me  was  point- 
less and  this  despite  the  fact  I 
was  obviously  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  an  affair  about  which 
they  professed  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  human  concern. 

There  may  still  be  hope  of 
"communicating"  with  some  of 
the  less  self-righteous  students. 
For  them  I  pose  some  condi- 
tions. Leave  the  slogans  and 
ideologies  at  home  for  awhile. 
Stop  talking  abstract  ethics.  In 
other  words,  come  off  it.  Try 
some  fair  play  in  lower  case. 
And  finally,  do  not  insist  on 
what  cannot  be  given.  The  rule 
enjoining  secrecy  on  a  appoint- 
ing committee  is  mainly  for  the 
protection  and  dignity  of  the 
candidate.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  Enough  said 
about  all  this  in  newspapers. 

Comment 
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we  approached  him  for  infor- 
mation. Because  their  were  no 
student  committees  formed  to 
applaud  Bennett's  dismissal, 
because  the  Philosophy  De- 
partment has  not  issued  "fact 
sheets,"  and  l>ecaUvSe  we  have 
given  the  letters  of  Dr.  Som- 
mers and  Dr.  Santas  equal  em- 
phasis, sliould  we  be  criticized 
for  reporting  what  went  on 
during  the  last  three  weeks? 
Surely,  our  right  to  take  an 
editorial  stand  is  not  being 
questioned. 

So  much  for  for  refutation; 
but,  we  have  discussed  what  Dr. 
most  disappointing,  is  what  Dr, 
Sommers  did  not  discuss.  He 
has  addressed  himself  to 
his  concerns,  above  all,  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  consulted 
first  by  the  twenty-two  philoso- 
phy majors  who  signed  the 
petition.  But  he  never  addresses 
himself  to  the  overriding  stu- 
dent concerns:  that  we  have 
lost  a  teacher  and  an  individ- 
ual whom  we  value  highly,  and 
our  views  bearing  on  the  deci- 
sion (as  in  all  similar  deci- 
sions) were  ignored.  Perhaps, 
he  is  unable  to  address  himself 
to  our  concerns.  If  so,  his  letter 
is  an  iUustration.  in  its  imposed 
hierarchy  of  concern  and  its 
necessary  degree  of  unrespon- 
siveness, of  what  we  are  pro- 
testing. 


SBR 
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would  be  unprofitable,  su.h  as 
to  get  a  reduced  rate  for  movies 
by  not  charging  an  admission 
price.  A  referendum  will  be 
held  on  the  plan  in  December. 
In  the  meantime  Council  de- 
cided to  charge  a  $29.95  fee  for 
those  activities,  for  which  no 
other  fee  has  been  set. 

goodly  estate,  fruitful  and  pros- 
perous, we  can,  like  ill-taught 
children,  take  it  for  granted, 
tail  to  understand  the  social 
capital  of  the  ages  that  has  been 
built  into  it,  neglect  its  main- 
tenance and  allow  the  very 
conditions  of  progress  to  waste 
away.  Responsible  dissent  must 
take  its  departure  from  a  just 
appreciation  of  its  inheritance. 
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tion  "  It  may  be  that  my  use 
of  "political  winds"  blowing 
ai?ainst  the  First  Amendment 
was  too  strong,  and  that  a  nieta- 
phorical  breeze  would  have 
vufficed,  but  to  overlook  the 
dangers  we  are  faced  with  be- 
c  .use  they  have  not  yet  blos- 
somed into  full  s"PP'-fSS>on 
stems  to  me  not  optimistic,  but 

unrealistic. 

When  I  say  that  we  are  sorne- 
how  compelled  to  suppress  dis- 
^t  .^  in  time  of  war.  1  am  not 
c  aiming  that  the  United  Sta  es 
Is  a  totalitarian  fortress  Im 
nerely  stating  a  historical  fact 
which  is  extremely  relevant  be- 
cause we  are  again  on  the  verge 
of  war  But  my  intention  was 
to  go  further  than  to  say.  it 
h-,fpened  before  ,  therjfor^  ^^^ 
will  happen  again,  i  suggesieu 
Tand  most  readers  probably 

nt ised    the    Point^l."S%h,t 
printer  dropped  the  line)   that 
tCmounting  casuality  list  will 
tend  to   increase   the  desire   to 
silence  dissent,  because  as  more 
people    become    personally    in- 
volved   in    the    war    effort 
through    loss    of    relatives    and 
uighbors,  more  people  will 
emotionally   jump   to  the   con- 
-  usion    that    anyone    who    op- 
Doses   the  war   effort   is   some- 
how to  blame  for  the  American 
e^d    It's  conceivable,  of  course 
hit    longer    death    lists    could 
wok    tKe   opposite,  ellect;    but 
tlii.l  would  go  against  every 
trend  that  can  be  seen. 

1  also  sought  to  examine  the 
logic  that  I  predict  will  lead  to 
1  clamp-down  on  dissent.  This 
iogicT  embodied  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  accomplishment 
Jour  foreign  objectives  neces- 
sitates unity  at  home.  One  form 

of  this  argument,  ^^'i^'^^hat  dts- 
ready  had  its  effect,  is  thai  ais 
sent  at  home  prolongs  the  war 
and    though   some   of   the   pro 
ponents  of  this  argument    like 

James  Reston,  ^^^^'')'^^^^^^'^; 
sist  that  this  alone  IS  no  cause 
for  suppressing  dissent  the 
logic  of  the  argument  leads  tn 
ieeUy  to  the  cry  of  trc^som  ^^^ 
1  am  quite  happy  .that  Cover 
nor  Hughes  won  his  campaign 
Tn  New  Jersey;  the  point,  how- 
ever is  not  that  a  majority  of 
voters  in  New  Jersey  defeated 
D^fmonl  but  that  the  issue  of 
free  speech  came  »P  ^*i%^^"[^ 
in  the  first  place.  As  I  said  in 
mv  irticle  "The  dangers 
Nearly  emphasized  in  Dumon  's 
s  Med^slrategy:  This  is  one  is- 
sue the  man  in  the  street  really 
understands.'  "  For  various  rea- 
sons, the  man  in  the  street  mis- 
understood this  tinne^  But  what 
about  next  time?  What  1 1  ou 
basic  liberties  are  put  to  a  vote 

I"  "^fli'owe^d  /hat^eflht'y-roi^ 
I7r  cenHf  our  people  would 
Appose  permitting  a  person  who 
is   ''against   churches   and   r^U 

^-;'  ^A^n^d^m^en^  r^^^ 
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Used  Factory  Dealer 

During  the  battle  two  years 
ago  it  was  alleged  that  Covich 


was  alleged  that  Covich 

Since    Dr.    Auerbach    and    I 
have   shaken   hands  and   "rea- 
soned  together,"    1   know   he 
won't  mind  me  making  one 
complaint  of  unfair  treatment. 
That  is,  in  using  me  as  a  sort 
of  camouflage  to  go  after  cer- 
tain dissenting  academicians 
who  remain  unnamed  in  his  let- 
ter, he  misunderstood  complete- 
ly my  reasons  for  writing  the 
article.    What  he  wrongly  took 
for  granted  is  that  I  am  myself 
a    vociferous  dissenter   who   is 
crushed  —  not  by  suppression 
—  but  by  the  frustration  of  be- 
ing ignored.  In  truth,  I  am  un- 
sure about  the  whole  Vietnam 
mess.   I  don't  know  whether  to 
dissent  or  uphold.   In  short,  my 
defense  of  dissent  is  not  based 
purely  on   principle;  it  is  also 
based  on  my  personal  need  for 
enlightenment. 


had  been  lending  large  sums 
of  money  with  no  interest  from 
J.  L.  Thomson  to  his  other 
companies  which  were  not 
faring  so  well.  This  caused 
great  hostility  among  Thomson 
workers  who  felt  that  the  prof- 
its their  company  had  earned 
should  be  put  back  into  the 
business.  The  rivet  factory 
workers  have  the  feeling  that 
Covich  is  squeezing  his  vari- 
ous companies  for  all  they  are 
worth,  keeping  them  going  as 
long  as  possible,  only  to  sell 
them  at  last  when  standards 
can  go  no  lower;  his  apparent 
interest  in  subcontracting  work, 
in  taking  seniority  rights  and 
pensions,  in  giving  decent 
raises  only  to  the  more  skilled 
whom  he  can't  afford  to  lose, 
back  up  this  feeling.  He  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  used  factory 
dealer. 

Any  students  interested  in 
possible  student  action  in  co- 
operation with  the  union,  are 
invited  to  contact  me. 


Wagner 
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change   misses   it  evolutionary 
orgajiization   and  personnel  of 
these  groups   before  the  scan- 
dals broke  into  the  open.  While 
such  caution  may  be  expedient 
politically,  it  is  not  conducive 
to  tile  dynamic,   coherent  res- 
ponse required  so  urgently  by 
the   vast    pro-blems   facing   the 
cities  in  dealing  with  youth  and 
the   socially    and   economically 
underprivileged,      problems 
whose    magnitude    the    Mayor 
did  effectively  emphasize.  Their 
solution    req-uires    a    policy    of 
more  than  drift  and   response, 
but  ojie  of  commitment  and  im- 
agination   on    the    local    level, 
going  beyond  a  facile  effort  to 
shift  responsibility  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  Perhaps  what 
the  cities  need  is  a  greater  con- 
cern  with    sociological   theory, 
eveji  if  such  theory  is  far  from 
complete,  because  an  approach 
dealing  with  manifestations  of 
problems-  only  can  never  hope 
to    solve     the    root     problems 
themselves.  While  Mayor  Wag- 


'Juliet' 
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hence    personal)    symbols    and 
meanings.    The  proliferation  «i 
models  of  knowing  and  acting: 
psychoanalysis,  the  Church, 
Marxism,     fascism,     industrial 
technology,     public     relations, 
Romanticism,  etc.    FellJni's  re- 
sponse is  accommodation  by  in- 
clusion,  rather   than   by   selec- 
tion or  exclusion.    In  the  final 
scene,   all   characters   who   ap- 
peared in  8'/i  are  brought  to- 
gether.   They  are  drawn  from 
d  fferent  periods  in  the  artist's 
life    and    retain    their    timeless 
appearances.    They  join  hands 
and  dance,  led  by  a  circus  mas- 
ter.   This  is  either  pitiful  sur- 
render or  a  new  beginning  in 
the  making  of  art.    And  if  fail- 
ure,  no  more  so  than  the  all- 
embracing    stance    of    a    Whit- 
man, for  one. 


ner's  failure  to  moralize  about 
youth  was  welcome,  his  failure 
to  theorize  was  not. 


Cramming 
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ured    small    advanced    eo^irscs 
will  remain  small  w^en  this  ad- 
ditional 18  per  cent  begins  en 
rolling  in  them  is  by  no  means 
as  certain  as  the  statistics  m.^ht 
first  have  indicated.  The  major 
goal  of  the  present  P\a"^  ^oj^j 
duce   the    number    of    General 
Education    requirements    is ^o 
lower  the  number  of    arge  im 
personal  courses  required,  ana 
to  give  the  student  "^ore  t  me 
to  take  smaller,  more  detailed 
classes.   However,    '^J\''y^^'^^. 
becomes   a   feature   of  the   ad 
vanced  courses  as  well  as  ine 
Gen  Ed  courses,  the  reform  w^i 

have  been  largely  ^fj^^fj^^^en 
deed,  it  would  probably  tnen 
end  up  contributmg  ev\n  ^ore 
to  the  overcrowding  of  special 

ized  courses. 

The  Brighter  Side 

On  the  brighter  s'de^.^^^i 
ever  the  statistics  show  that 
thfs  year  there  are  over  160 
courses  with  enrollments  of  15 
or  less  undergraduates  ine 
survival  of  the  concept  of  trie 
sn>all  advanced  course  "P J^^tii 
now  gives  some  hope  of  its 
m-eservalioD  in  ine  luiure. 


k 
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General  Electric  is  an  easy  place  to  work. 


Ally< 
ana  a 


Oh,  yes.  Something  else  that  will 
help  you  at  G.E.  is  an  understand- 
ing of  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in, 
and  the  kind  of  world  we  will  live  in. 
There's  a  lot  happening:  The 
population  is  continuing  to  explode. 
The  strain  on  resources  is  becoming 
alarming.  At  a  time  when  men  arc 
being  lured  by  the  mysteries  of 


space,  we're  faced  with  the  task  of 
making  life  on  earth  more  livable. 
There's  a  lot  happening  at  G.E., 
too,  as  our  people  work  in  a  hun- 
dred different  areas  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  a  growing  world: 
Supplying  more  (and  cheaper) 
electricity  with  nuclear  reactors. 
Controlling  smog  in  our  cities  and 


pollution  in  our  streams.  Providing 
better  street  lighting  and  faster 
transportation. 

This  is  the  most  important  work 
in  the  world  today:  Helping  to 
shape  the  world  of  tomorrow.  Do 
you  want  to  help?  Come  to  General 
Electric,  where  the  young  men  arc 
important  men. 


Thgress  k  Ovr  Most  ImforMnt  ThiM 


GENERAL^ELECTRIC 
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On  the  Judges'  Bench 


Hoop-La 


L 


Pete  Weiner 


The  court  Judges  face  a  long  hard  20-game  season.  This 
is  definitely  a  rebuilding  year  with  no  seniors  and  only  three 
juniors  on  the  squad.  Coach  Hubie  LeBlanc  will  have  more 
than  his  share  of  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  is  lack  of  experience. 
Perhaps  three  freshmen  will  be  starting  according  to  LeBlanc. 
He  cited  the  preseason  work  of  freshmen  Steve  Katzman  and 
Tom  Haggerty  and  sophomore  Jack  Rovner. 

♦'The  freshmen  have  plenty  of  potential.  If  the  whole  team 
gives  100%  all  the  time,  an  almost  .500  season  is  not  out  of  the 
question,"  LeBlanc  said.  "If  the  squad  could  give,  say  110%, 
we  might  have  a  winning  record,"  he  added. 

LeBlanc  realizes  his  situation  and  will  play  each  game 
one  at  a  time.  He  has  been  away  from  college  ball  for  eight 
years  and  hasn't  had  time  to  judge  other  college  talent  as  yet 

The  team  will  be  playing  a  man-to-man  defense  on  the  court 
"with  secondary  responsibilities,"  trying  to  force  the  outside 
shot.  LeBlanc  intends  to  stress  the  fast  break  because  the  team 
lacks  the  height  necessary  for  a  consistent,  deliberate  offense. 

LeBlanc  faces  a  tough  task.  He  has  to  work  with  players 
with  little  experience,  unproved  ability,  potential  talent  and  a 

lack  of  height.  ,  ,     *  mu     t^^^ 

Yet  there  is  a  noticeable  change  from  last  year  The  team 
has  spirit.  They  feel  they  can  win  —  and  that  may  be  half  the 
battle.  But  from  this  corner  it  looks  like  a  real  tough  year  — 
perhaps  a  notch  or  two  better  than  last  year. 

CAPSULE  SKETCHES  OF  THE  TEAM 

Barry  Zimmerman— 5'   11".   158  junior  forward   ...  from 

Portland,  Me.  .  .  .  led  varsity  scorers  last  year  with  a  19.0  point 

average  .  .      was  second  in  rebounds  with  108  ..  .  had  an  .BZb 

free  throw  percentage  .  .  .  scored  400  points  ...  has  fine  out- 

*^  ^Richie  Epstein— 5'  10",  155  junior  from  Brooklyn  •  •  •  let- 
terman  with  3.7  point  average  last  season  .  .  .  product  of  Madi- 
son High  .  .  .  flashy  guard  .  .  .  good  shot  .  .  .  team  floor  leader. 
Steve  Goldstein— 5'  6",  135-pound  junior  from  Fair  Lawn, 
N  J.  .  .  .  slick-moving  guard  .  .  .  winner  of  Brandeis  student- 
athlete  trophy  .  .  .  co-captained  Fair  Lawn  High  .   .   .  Deans 

^^''^  Ja"ck^  Rovner— 6'  3",  185-pounder  from  Dennis- Yarmouth 
High  .  .  .  sophomore  forward  ...  had  5.9  point  average  and  95 
rebounds  for  varsity  last  season  .  .  starred  at  fullback  for 
Brandeis  soccer  squad  .  .  .  varee-sport  letterman  at  u-Y  .  .  . 
best  all-around  player  on  squad.  „  ,.     ^t.       i. 

Dave  Jacobson—  6'  6".  205  .  .  .  soph  from  Falls  Church, 
Va  .  plays  center  .  .  .  had  7.9  point  average  and  105  rebounds 
for  varsity  last  year  .  .  .  co-capt.  of  St.  Stephen's  squad  .  .  has 
much  potential  but  has  been  slowed  by  injuries  ...  has  shown 
excellent  moves  and  could  be  key  man. 

Thomas  Haggerty — 6'  9",  220-pound  freshman  from  Water- 
town  .  .  could  be  big  surprise  ...  not  much  experience,  but 
coming  along  fast  .  .  .  LeBlanc  has  high  hopes  for  youngster. 

Steve  Katzman— 5'  10",  160-lb.  guard  from  Brooklyn  .  .  . 
captained  Madison  High  under  Jammy  Moskowitz  .  .  nanjed 
to  All-Division  squad  .  .  .  excellent  ballhandler  and  good  shot 
.       can  run  .  .  .  confident  and  polished  .  .  .  perhaps  best  prospect. 

Mario  Gil— 5'  U",  154-pounder  from  Regis  High,  New  York 
.  .  .  another  flashy  guard  .  .  .  real  good  moves  .  .  .  tops  on 
offense  .  .  .  could  be  big  surprise  ...  has  the  potential. 

Ray   Valiton — 6'  2",   195  forward  from  Oakmont  Regional 

freshman  .  .  .  co-capt.  and  MVP  of  hoopsters  at  Oakmont 
.'/.three  letterman  in  soccer,  basketball  and  football. 

Dave  Norman — 6'  4",  185-pounder  from  Revere  .  .  .  has 
shown  good  potential  in  preseason  training  .  .  .  could  be  real 
sleeper. 

Elliot  Cohen — 5'  11",  155  guard  from  Seaford,  New  York 
.  .  .  freshman  .  .  .  two  years  varsity  basketball  at  Seaford. 

Mike  Kushlan — 6'  3",  175-pound  soph  .  .  .  played  freshman 
ball  .  .  .  from  Woodrow  Wilson  High  in  Levittown,  Pa.,  where 
Athletic  Director  Irv  Olin  formerly  coached. 


''54:40  or  Fighf? 


Brandeis  Five  Opens  Against  Brovm, 
To  Face  MIT^  Bates  on  Road  Trip 

The  Brandeis  cagrers  will  open  the  1965-66  campaign  against  Brown  University  Fri- 
day, Dec.  3,  at  4  p.m.  in  Shapiro  Gym.  The  Judges  will  then  go  on  the  road  for  game* 
against  MIT  and  Bates  before  returning  home  to  face  Trinity  Saturday,  Dec.  11. 

Brandeis  hopes  to  improve  on  last  year's  0-21  record  but  will  face  many  top-rate 

opponents.      Gone     from     last — 

year's  schedule  is  URI,  Boston  should  be  a  tough  game.  Colby  —  home  —  Feb.  19 . 

College,  Harvard,  St.  Mike's,  Vermont — home — Feb.  4  —  Colby  is  strong  and  beat  us  by 
and  Kings  Point.  Newcomers  UVM  triumphed  68-65  but  the  31  last  year  and  were  12-12. 
include  Brown,  Hunter,  Bow-  Judges  should  have  taken  it.  The  Judges  will  have  trouble 
doin,  and  Pace.  The    Catamounts    are    tougher   — plenty  of  it. 

The  chances  for  a  great   this  year.  Suffolk — home  —  Feb.  22  — . 

improvement  over  last  year  Tufts — home — Feb.  8  —  The  Suffolk  beat  us  in  double  over- 
are  slim.  The  team  lacks  Jumbos  beat  us  by  ten  and  time  78-76  in  key  game  early 
height,  experience,  scoring  shouldn't  have.  The  Judges  in  season.  Brandeis  should  win. 
punch  and  personnel.  But  there  hold  a  12-2  edge  and  can  win  Norwich — home — Feb.  26  — 
is  team  spirit,  a  new  coach  and  this  one.  The  Cadets  won  83-72  but  were 

much  potential.  CW  Post — away — Feb.  11  —   6-13.    Brandeis  should  win. 

The  schedule-  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^   strong  for   us  and       Northeastern — home —   Mar. 

Rrnt>/n     hnmo fjap     1     Th**   ^^^  on  top  last  year.  69-45.  and   3  —  NE    is    always    tough    and 

Brufns  w7re  7  lTla.t  year  IJ^  'Lt''^]^  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^^-  ^''^^  f^^^^^^n^  %^  T'""  ^^  "  ^^^}; 
seventh  in  the  Ivy  League.  The  ^^Ic^^Lay-Feb     12-Pace  last^'sea^on     ^^      '  "^"'^       ^^ 

A^^tshman'^Courbfclof^^^^  Z'lfJ''-^  and  s  h  o  u  1  d  prove       Thus,    in   this   reporter's  op- 

r»        r,          rp.  tough.                                                  timistic    view,    if    the    Judges 

H        1  ^^^Q~7  •  T^  ♦      —  •  Assumption — away — Feb.    16   play  up  to  their  potential  every 

Judges  lost  58-56  last  year  m  a  — xhe  Greyhounds  are  always  game,  and  every  minute  of 

close  one.    Tech  was   13-7  last  good.    Last  year  they  won  96-   ery  game,  they  could   be  8 


Wk 


year     Good  chance  for  Judges   73  and  wound  up  16-6.  Another  But  if  not',  .  .  .' 
to  hit  win  column.    Frosh  game   loss.    Frosh  also 
also.  '. 1 

Bates — away — Dec.  9 — Bates  * 
mastered  the  Judges  74-60  last 
year.  The  Judges  hold  a  9-5 
series  edge.  The  Bobcats  were 
14-9  last  season.  Frosh  game 
also. 

Trinity — home — Dec.  11  — 
Trinity  on  top  last  year  98-73. 
The  Bantams  were  12-7  but 
could  be  a  Brandeis  victim. 
Frosh  also. 

Springfield  —  home  —  Dec.  14 
The  Maroons  were  18-6  and 
83-63  over  Brandeis.  A  real 
tough  ballclub.  Frosh  game 
too. 

Hunter — away  —  Dec.  17  — 
Hunter  was  3-15  last  year. 
Should  be  easy  prey  for  the 
Judges. 

Amherst — home  —  Jan.  6  — 
The  Lord  Jeffs  were  4-16  but 
dumped  Brandeis  in  season  fi- 
nale 81-63  in  worst  Brandeis 
game  of  year.  Even  contest, 
with  Amherst  having  slight 
edge. 

WPI — away — Jan.  8  —  Tech 
was  10-12  but  beat  us  69-64. 
The  Judges  stand  9-2  with 
Tech.  Close  one  with  Brandeis 
having  edge. 

AIC — away — Jan  11  —  AIC 
was  12-9  and  93-69  over  us 
But  this  may  be  a  close  one 
also. 

Clark — home — Jan.  13 — The 
Clarkies  beat  Brandeis  96-76 
but  Zimmy  had  42.  The  Clark- 
ies were  7-14  and  Brandeis 
should  take  this  one  for  re- 
venge.   Frosh  also. 

Bowdoin — away — Jan.  15  — 
Bowdoin     was     7-13     but     this 


ev- 
8-12. 


Pete  Weiner 


1.  If  you  have  three  apples, 
and  you  want  to  divide  them 
among  foiu*  of  you,  how  much 
does  each  one  get? 

One  apiece.  I  don't 
like  apples. 


2.  You're  not  much  for  math  either. 

On  the  contrary.  I  one© 
went  through  a  whole 
semester  of  calculus- 
after  Phys.  Ed.  closed 
on  me  during  registration. 


Judges  Invade  Army  i    Wrestling 


3.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
all  that  knowledger 

Do  you  need  calculus 
to  manufacture  fortune 
cookiesP 


;i«5i:» 


Brandeis'     wrestling     team 
will  open  its  '65-'66  season  on 


4.  You  might  become  an  actuary.  Itit 
a  challenging,  responsible 
job— and  you  can  make  a  lot 
of  dough. 

A  big  income  is  ono 

of  my  fondest  ambitioni. 


By  RIC  USLANER  n..o«.K^r  a  .♦    .    k 

„.  .  i        .       1   •   1  J  1  •    _      u   i.   Decemt>er   4  at  its  home   mats 

There  is  a  standard  joke  around  campus  asking  what  against  Lowell  State.  Although 

would    happen    if    the    national    government    sent   in    the   %  of  the  squad  are  new  to  the 

Marines  to  take  over  Brandeis.  This  year  Brandeis  will  take  team.   Coach   Ted   Reese   feels 

on  the  Army— on  the  offensive. "that  the  team  will  make  a  re- 

The  clash  will  come  on  Sat-  while  to  come  out  this  year."  spectable  showing  at  all  its 
..fH^w  ir«K  1Q  tn/hAn  fh*»  Rran-  1*ie  Other  co-captain  is  Ed  meets,  and  barring  any  un- 
urday.  Feb.  19  when  the  Bran  ^oplowitz  '66.  Also  returning  foreseen  injuries,  will  have  a 
deis  fencing  team  invades  West  ^^^^  ^^le  1964-65  season  are  good  chance  for  a  winning  sea- 
Point.  That  is  one  of  the  13  Steve  Liebhaber,  Dave  Rosen-  son.  While  the  team  as  a  whole 
meets  on  this  year's  schedule,  blum,  Dan  Shames,  Neil  Bar-  jf  more  experienced,  there  is  a 
which  also  boasts  the  New  Eng-   nett.    Dan    Rubin,    Harvey    Si-  definite  lack  of  depth." 

land    Tournament    at    Shapiro   mon,  and  Fred   Kaplan.     New-    — — 

Athletic  Center  on  March  5.        comers    include    Greg     Medir,       donate  your  baby  to  science 

Joining  the  parade  of  new  Merrill  Weingrod,  and  Leon  a  teom  of  mit  re>eorchers  doing  work 
coaches  is  fencing  mentor  Chris  Stechenberg.  •*   »*!•.  «ieveiopm»nt   of   communico»iv« 

Wearing,  who  describes  him-  The  season  will  open  Wednes-  rX'''"B:.b:.  X«.':'°rh'»;".1.'d  •".?: 
self  as  '*a  reserved  English-  day,  Dec.  1  at  Harvard.  The  monrhs  of  age  or  required  for  short, 
man  "  With  a  distinguished  home  sea.son  will  commence  •»«""•«»«  testing  periods.  An  honorarium 
fencing  record  behind  him  at  Monday  night  Dec.  6  against  ?!eJi  :i!l,'*uVV'69X%"'  iV^T;""' 
Oxford  and  unbeaten  teams  be-   Holy  Cross  at  the  gym.  rang*  appointsments. 

hind    him    at   prep    schools    he 
has  coached,  he  comes  to  Bran 


5.  At  Equitable,  they  even  pay  you 
for  passing  actuarial  exams. 

You're  putting  me  on. 


ar- 


deis  in  a  year  that  could  be 
critical  for  the  sport  here. 

The  team  won  six  and  lost 
six  last  year.  Wearing  said  that 
he  sees  no  reason  why  the  team 
shouldn't  repeat  last  year's  per- 
formance. 

However,  co-captain  Richie 
Cohn  '67 — who  stunned  observ- 
ers at  last  year's  New  Englands 
with  his  dazzling  performance 
with  the  saber — feels  that  "the 
prospects  are  not  great  because 
two  members  of  last  year's 
team  who  had  great  potential 
didn't    think    it    worth    their 


ATTENTION  ALL  AUTO  DRIVERS 

(Scooter  and  Cycle  Owners,  Too) 


^wrf^ 


6.  It's  true.  When  you  pass  an 
ac*tuarial  exam,  you  get  an 
automatic  increa.se  in  your 
Equitable  salary.  And  .since 
there  are  ten  exams,  you  could 
be  making  quite  a  bundle 
after  a  while.  But  don't  get 
involved  unless  you  have  an 
interest  in  math. 


Under  25? 
Been  Concelledf 
Money  Problems? 


Insuronce  ond  Plote  Problems? 

Con't  Get  Enough  Coveroge? 

From  Out  of  Stote? 


Call  J.  J.  Bodner  Insurance  Agency 

5  Moin  Street  Phone  923-1015  Wotertown  Square 

Open  9-7  Weekdoys  —  Soturdoy  to  1 2 


My  mother  didn't  name  ni6 
Archimedes  for  nothing. 


For  career  opportunities  at  Equitable,  sec  your  Placement  Officer,  or 
write  to  Patrick  ScoUard,  Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  EQUITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Home  Office:  1285  Ave.  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10019       O Equitable  1965 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Faculty  Senate  Denies 
Complaints  By  Bennett 

The  Faculty  Senate  last  week  upheld  the  procedure  of  the  philosophy  department 
to  dismiss  Dr.  Daniel  Bennett.  They  denied  his  complaints  that  the  Department's 
decision  was  unfair-  The  Senate  also  created  a  committee  to  investigate  student  par- 
ticipation in  decisions  on  facul 


KC  Jones  to  Give 
Celts  Another  Year 

K.C.  Jones  will  play  another  year  with  the  Boston 
Celtics  before  joining  the  Brandeis  athletic  staff  as  basket- 
ball coach. 

The  announcement  was  made  yesterday  by  Celtica 
Coach  Red  Auerbach  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of 
University  President  Abram  Sachar  and  Athletic  Director 
Irving  Olin. 


Dr.  Sachar  stated.  "If  K.C. 
feels  that  he  ran  still  perform 
we  would  not  stand  in  his  way 
or  prevent  him  from  reaching 
his  ultimate  as  a  player,  nor 
would  we  deprive  the  basket- 
ball public  of  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  such  a  great  athlete 
perform." 

Jones'  contract  has  been  put 
over  for  one  year  and  he  will 
sign  a  contract  for  the  1967-68 
season  with  Brandeis  in  the 
near  future. 

Olin  commented:  "If  Auer- 
bach thinks  K.C.  is  good  enough 
to  play  another  year,  we  think 
enough  of  him  to  wait  another 
year." 

"The  professional  athlete 
makes  his  money   through   the 


use  of  his  body,"  Olin  said, 
"and  if  K.C.  has  another  year 
left  to  play  in  the  N.B.A.,  he 
should  make  use  of  it." 

The  Celtic  backcourt  star 
got  oflf  to  a  slow  start  this  sea- 
son but  has  picked  up  to  last 
year's  pace. 

"I  wanted  to  be  fair  to  Bran- 
deis. I  waited  till  everything 
was  straightened  out  before 
making  the  final  decision," 
Jones  said. 

LeBlanc,  in  his  first  season, 
stated  that  there  would  be  no 
basic  change  in  his  plans  for 
the  hoopsters.  "K.C.  and  I  both 
agree  on  our  basic  ofTense  and 
defense.  I  still  hope  that  he 
will  continue  to  cotne  out  to 
the  practices  and  games,"  Le- 
Blanc said. 


ty  appointments  and  dismissals. 

Following  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Ramsay  MacMullen,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Bennett 
narrowed  his  complaint  to:  1) 
the  procedure  leading  to  his 
dismissal  was  improper  be- 
cause the  tenured  members  of 
the  philosophy  department  did 
not  know  his  correct  age,  2) 
they  did  not  know  about  a  re- 
cently completed  publication, 
3)  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  who  is 
supposed  to  make  an  independ- 
ent appraisal  of  such  cases, 
was  present  at  the  departmen- 
tal decision. 

Dr.  Barnett,  said  that,  as  far 
as  he  knows,  the  investigation 
consisted  of  Dr.  MacMullen's 
questioning  chairman  of  the 
Philosophy  Department  D  r . 
Fred  Sommers.  According  to 
Dr.  Bennett,  the  Senate  decided 
that,  age  was  not  a  relevant 
factor  in  the  decision;  Dr.  Som- 
mers la»t  year  officially  told 
Dr.  Bennett  to  keep  him  in- 
formed of  all  his  marks  and 
progress;  and  the  presence  of 
the  dean  at  the  departmental 
meeting  conforms  with  stand- 
ard practices. 

Dr.  Bennett  said  he  will  re- 
submit his  complaints  to  the 
Senate,  because  its  investiga- 
tion was  inadequate  since  only 
Dr.  Sommers  was  questioned. 
Dr.  Bennett  has  circumstantial 
evidence  that  age  was  a  rele- 
vant factor  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  people  who  decided 
upon  his  dismissal.  He  also  said 
there  is  no  written  record  of 
standing  orders  on  philosophy 
publications,  and  he  can  re- 
member  no   verbal   orders.   He 


is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
separation  of  the  functions  of 
faculty  and  administration, 
thus  undercutting  any  possi- 
bility of  appeal  or  review  of 
decisions. 

The  Committee  for  an  Ideal 
Campus  is  circulating  a  peti- 
tion handled  entirely  by  stu- 
dents. In  part  the  petition 
reads:  "We  .  .  .  recommend  .  .  . 
The  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment shall  be  required  to  con- 
sult with  all  members  of  his 
his  department,  including 
the  graduate  students  and  un- 
dergraduate majors  in  a  group 
or  with  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, before  making  the 
final  decision  in  all  matters 
of  appointment,  reappointment, 
tenure,  promotion,  granting  of 
awards,  curriculum  changes, 
and  major  requirements  In  ad- 
dition, as  a  sign  of  good  faith, 
we  demand  that  this  procedure 
be  made  retroactive  to  apply  to 
the  Bennett  case." 

(See  editorial,  page  2) 


Morris  Carnovsky  ard  Jolm  Cunningham  in  a  scene  jrom  Ben  Jonson's  VOLPONE,  cur-' 
renily  at  the  Spingold  Theater. 


2nd  Committee 


May 

Ruled  Constitutional 

The  Student  Boad  of  Review  ruled  Tuesday  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  May  2nd  Committee  was  in  accord 
with  the  Student  Union  Constitution.  In  particular,  the 
Board  ruled  that  M2M  could  require  attendance  at  two 
consecutive  meetings  for  membership. 

As  a  result  the  standing  of  the  three  petitioners  to 
thinks   that  other    members   of  the    validity   of   M2M   was   de- 1  ~ — —  - 

his  department  should  be  nied.  The  petitioners  asked  SBR  controlling  issue  in  the  ca.se 
questioned.  Dr.  Bennett  a  1  s  o  to  review  the  procedures  and  brought  by  David  Safir  '68, 
believes  that  the  presence  of  a  I  revoke  the  constitution  of  M2IVI.  James  Rothenherg  '66,  and 
dean   at  departmental   decision       The    court     held    that    the  i  Daniel  Zemon   '69,   was  one  of 

legal    "direct    interest"    in    the 


Spingold  Theatre  Open 
With  Jonson's  Volpone 

Wednesday,  December  1,  marked  the  first  perform- 
ance in  the  new  Nate  B.  and  FVances  Spingold  Theater 
Arts  Center  with  a  distinguished  audience  attending  the 
Stefan  Zweig  version  of  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone,  freely 
adapted  and  directed  by  Morris  ('arnovsky. 

Si)onsored  by  the  Greater  Boston  Hraiideis  Club,  this 
performance   marked   Brandeis' 

Our  Men  iii 


Security  Warns  Girls 
Against  Hitchhiking 

Dorm  meetings  concerning  hitchhiking  were  called 
during  the  week  of  November  29-  These  meetings  were 
prompted  by  an  anonymous  letter  sent  to  the  Brandeis 
security  office  concerning  the  alleged  rape  of  a  female 
Brandeis  student  and  by  a  letter  from  John  T.  Driscofl, 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority. 
Students  were  told  the  follow 


ing:  Women  students  should 
not  walk  ofT-campus  alone  after 
dark.  Students  should  accept 
no  rides  from  strangers  or  en- 
ter cars  which  do  not  have 
Brandeis  stickers  on  their  win- 
dows Any  attempted  attack 
should  be  reported  to  the  Dean 
of  Students'  Office. 

Students  were  also  told  that 
the  State  Police  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike  strictly  en- 
force the  regulation  against 
hitchhiking,  which  has  a  max- 
imum penalty  of  $50.  Hitch- 
hikers themselves  are  endan- 
gered by  hitching,  and  the  un- 
scheduled  stopping  of  cars 
handling  hitchhikers  often 
leads  to  rear-end  collisions  in- 
volving many  cars. 


NOTICE 

Any  member  of  the  class 
of  '67  or  '68  in  good  stand- 
ing who  wishes  to  live 
off-campus  for  the  coming 
academic  year  1966-67  must 
receive  the  permission  of  the 
University  as  well  as  his/her 
parents. 

Please  file  an  Off-Campus 
Application  at  the  HOUSING 
OFFICE,  Gryzmish  113A, 
BEFORE  DECEMBER  15, 
1965.  All  decisions  must  be 
final   by   February    15,   1966. 

Students  who  arc  now  liv- 
ing off-campus  and  who  plan 
to  live  off-campus  next  year 
should  also  file  an  Off-Cam- 
pus Application  before  De- 
cember 15,  1965. 


in 

outcome  of  the  case.  The  deci- 
sion held  that  the  petitioners 
could  not  have  such  interest  un- 
less they  were  members  of  the 
committee.  The  three  had  not 
attended  two  consecutive  meet- 
ings of  the  club,  as  the  M2IVI 
constitution  specifies  as  prere- 
quisite to  membership. 

SBR  also  ruled  that  simply 
as  members  of  the  Brandeis 
Student  Union,  the  three  did 
not  have  a  direct  interest  in  the 
club.  The  ruling  said  tliat  the 
petitioners  proper  remedy  is  to 
the  Student  Council. 

In  the  petition,  it  was  claimed 
that  the  committee's  proced- 
ures at  its  meeting,  November 
10,  were  improper  according  to 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order.  The 
petition  also  claimed  that  M2M 
violated  the  Student  Union  con- 
stitution and  Student  Organiza- 
tion Rules  because  it  was  an 
"exclusive"  organization  and 
had  an  improperly  drawn  con- 
stitution. 


Saigon  to  Get 
Our  Books 

A    shipment    of    2,000    books 


"commitment  to  creativity  on  a 
new  dimension  in  sight  and 
sound."  President  Abram  L. 
Sachar  addressed  the  audience 
to  "signalize  the  evening  as  an 
historical  event."  He  compared 
t  li  e  theater  to  Shakespeare's 
Globe,  calling  it  an  "O"  of  con- 
crete and  brick  beauty  to  en- 
dure for  all  seasons  through '  collected  by  the  Boston  chap- 
centuries.  Spingold  symbolizes  tcr  of  the  Brandeis  University 
Brandeis'  hope  to  foster  a  National  Women's  Committee  is 
"nursery  lor  greatne.vs  for  to-  on  the  way  to  South  Viet  Nam 
morrow's  actors,  designers,  di-^s  a  Christmas  gift  for  U.S. 
rectors,    for     faculty    and    stu-   troops. 

dents,  professional  actors."  ^    The   first  leg   of  the  journey 

I       -  ^4    1  i„       tt^^^i^„   began   at   noon,    Monday    (Nov. 

Among    notables  attending   ^^^    ^,^^,^    .^    tiuekload    of    the 

the    openmg    were    Gov.__  and   ^^^^^^  ,^,j^  3^^^^^,^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^.^ 


Dr.  Joshua  Prawer,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medieval  History 
will  deliver  a  slide  lecture 
entitled,  "Crusader  Monu- 
ments: Archeological  Exca- 
vations of  the  Crusader  Peri- 
od," at  8  p.m.  this  Wednes- 
day in  Shapiro  Forum. 


Mrs.  John  Volpe,  Bess  Myer- 
son,  John  Gussner,  chairman 
of  the  Yale  Drama  School,  Sam- 
uel Slosberg,  Sidney  Rabb,  Nor- 
man Rabb,  Irving  Ribb,  Joseph 
Mailman,  and  his  charming 
daughter  Jody,  '68,  Jacob  Hiatt, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sachar.  Prom- 
inent administrative  heads  and 
student  leaders  also  attended. 

Highlights  of  the  evening  in- 
cluded a  pre-performance  din- 
ner in  the  Faculty  Center, 
champagne    (imported)    served 


Force  Base  on  Cape  Cod. 

A  Christmas  airlift  from  the 
Cape  ba.se  will  get  the  books  to 
the  3,000  men  m  tlie  Support 
Battalion  of  the  173rd  Airborne 
Brigade  in  time  for  the  holiday. 

The  idea  of  sending  books  to 
Viet  Nam  came  about  through 
a  letter  from  Lt.  Col.  James  M. 
Staigers  of  Framingham,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  baUalioii, 
which  has  no  fixed  base  in  the 
United  States. 

In    his    letter.    Col.    Staigers 


during  the  intermission,  and  a^aid:  "I  have  been  reading 
Kosher  buffet  served  after  the.aijout  the  various  college  coun- 
performance.  |  ter  anti-Viet  Nam  programs  — 

Under  the  chairman.ship  of  one  from  the  University  of  Wi.s- 
the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  consin  is  for  everyone  to  write 
Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  and  send  Christmas  cards.  I 
Weisberg,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  had  a  thought  that  perhaps 
Carl  Zimble  (of  Reading  Room  '  someone  could  cook  up  some- 
fame),  the  evening  was  a  total  1  thing  like  sending  pocket 
success.  books." 
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Going  Our  Way 

To  Ihe  Editors: 

The  liicully  Senate  has  established  a  committee  "to 
consider  the  relation  of  studf^nts"  to  matters  of  faculty 
reappointment  and  promotion  to  tenure.  The  first  task  of 
this  committee  is  to  obtain  all  relevant  information,  and 
to  this  end  it  welcomes  oral  or  written  contributions,  in- 
cluding expressions  of  opinion,  from  students,  faculty 
inembers,  and  other  interested  persons. 

This  committee  consists  of  myself  (chairman),  Pro- 
fessors Robert  Hartman,  Everett  Hughes,  Marvin  Meyers, 
and  Silvan  Schweber.  Professor  Richard  Jones  is  an  ex 

olHcio  member. 

Peter  Swiggart, 

Associate    Professor    ©f    English 

Editorial  Comment 

The  formation  of  this  committee  is  the  moet  im- 
p()rtant  result  of  the  dispute  involving  Dr.  Bennett.  The 
tituilent  bo<ly  now  has  a  responsibility  to  respond  to  the 
sincere  desire  of  the  faculty  to  determine  the  students' 
specific  role  in  reappointment  and  tenure  decisions. 

We  should  now  present  our  opinions — acting  as  in- 
dividuals, small  groups,  or  organizations— to  faculty  mem- 
bers listed  in  the  letter.  To  give  the  committee  adt^quate 
time  to  consider  our  proposals,  we  must  submit  them  be- 
fore    "Winter     Recess"     (Christmas     Vacation     to     the 

cognoscenti). 

Last  Tuesday,  speaking  alx)ut  the  student  role  in 
faculty  evaluation  to  a  group  of  student  leaders,  President 
Sachar  said,  "As  a  matter  of  principle,  1  have  no  objec- 
tions at  all  ...  I  want  to  be  very,  very  sure  that  judg- 
ments rendered  by  students  are  mature.  I  would  be  on 
their  side  in  bringing  to  the  faculty  the  hope  that  we 
could  t^ike  leadership  in  such  a  development.  1  h,'ive  con- 
fidence in  the  students'  reaction  to  their  instruction." 
This  <k>es  not  represent  a  blanket  approval  of  all  con- 
ceiv4ible  ways  in  which  the  present  decision-making  pro- 
cedures can  be  modifie<l ;  however,  it  should  definitely  be 
considered  an  impetus  for  responsible  student  action. 

The  C.  I.  C.  is  now  distributing  a  petition  suggesting 
specific  procedural  changes  and  the  possible  retroactive 
application  of  these  changes  to  the  "Bennett  Case".  The 
Justice  has  presented  a  somewhat  different  proposal  in 
two  previous  issues.  We  urge  the  student  bo<ly  to  think 
about  the  alternatives  and  then  act  by  expressing  your 
agreement  with  one  or  the  other  or  by  formulating  your 
owji  suggestions. 

Complaints  Dept. 

One  of  Student  Council's  most  important  tasks  is  the 
airing  of  student  grievances  in  matters  affecting  living 
conditions  Last  April  when  the  Student  Affairs  Commit- 
tee was  establishe«l,  the  Tripartite  Committee  asked  that 
the  student  committee  actively  solicit  student  opinion. 

It  was  hoj>ed  that  the  committee  would  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  student  botly,  but  although  they  are  weil- 
intentioned,  three  of  the  five  members  live  off  campus.  A 

recent  meeting  was  held  which  was  oj)en  to  students,  but 
because  of  the  poor  publicity  only  one  student  not  con- 
nected with  Council  or  The  Justice  was  present. 

Unless  the  Committee  actively  solicits  student 
opinion,  it  will  be  little  more  effective  than  Council  in 
making  reforms  in  the  area  of  housing  policy,  off-campus 
housing,  parking,  security  and  curfew  rules,  reforms  de- 
sired by  the  students.  We  urge  Chairman  Frank  Bloch  and 
the  other  committee  members  U)  make  a  more  determined 
effort.  Dorm  meeting  shouhl  take  plaec  at  which  Student 
A  flairs  Committee  members  can  hear  student  complaints 


The  semester  is  on  the  wane,  pec^jle  are  falling  increasingly  bc^hind  in  courses,  look- 
ing longingly  ahead  toward  the  respite  which  winter  solstice  implies.  This  would  mean 
that  tlK)se  who  intend  to  catch  up  over  Xmas  will  come  back  m  a  verttable  tizzy  over 
the  work  they  have  not  done,  while  the  more  extreme  cases  will  come  back  with  veri- 
table headaches  and  nausea,  the  remains  of  a  veritable   h^J^i^oyer. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  sudden  realiz;ition  of  all  this  will  hit  each  of  us  in 

its    own    traumatic    way.    New         -  ~  ~  ~ 

Yorkers  will  madly  flock  to  the    Center    Field   —    Larry    Doby;    47  V4.  Larry  Joseph  had  another 
Donnell     Library,     where     the    Right    Field     —     J'"i     Rivera; 
light  books  never  are.  And  the    (Utility    —    if    — -    Jim    Eride- 
Donnell  must  have  its  parallels    weiver;  of—  Bob  Nie^nan,  Ron 
all  over  the  country.  Northey,    Bob    Kennedy,    Dave 

The    above    two    paragraphs    philley   (?),  and  Fred   Hatfield 
are  a  logical  prelude  to  the  fol-    (?)    jne  last  two  were  given  as 

answers.    I'm     allowing     them, 

pending    incjuiry    on    my 


lowijig  immoral,  cogent,  virtu- 
ally air-tight,  suggestion.  When 
you  get  to  a  library,  or  olher 
aca(k-mic  s;i!HUi;iiy.  and  tind 
that  you  are  totally  unprepared 
to  .lo  any  of  your  work  there, 
brov/se  nmon<4  old  TV  r.irdes, 
Sport  IVliffn/ines.  Photonlnys, 
Daniel  Blum's  Screen  Worhls, 
etc.  If  you  vv'uU  to  cheat  that 
is.  Because  rij-^lit  allrr  the  vaca- 
tion (tentatively  cclndiilcd  for 
Saturday,  January  8)  thtMC  will 
be  an  open-air  Trivin  comnrii- 
tion.  The  five  top  Trivi.ilites 
will  be  automntically  invited. 
Others  may  ejiter  by  sulmit- 
ting  to  a  committee  for  screen- 
ing. But  more  on  this  next 
ijsoe. 

This,  then,  is  truly  the  last 
installment.  But  in  order  to 
!«:ustain  the  tension,  here  are 
last  week's  answers  and 
finishers. 

1.  Three  Modzewloskis 
playfHl  oreanize^  fooU^-U'  Dick 
(**LitiIe  Mo").  Ed  ("Bit  Mo"), 
and  Gene  ("No  Mo"— i  e  ,  "no 
more" — jnimmq  joVv.  eh  bos*-^) 

2.  Dark  Star  b^n^  Native 
Dancer  in  the  1953  Ken*nokv 
Derby.  It  proved  to  be  Native 
Dnncer'*;  only  loss. 

3.  Walt  Davis  wa«  an  Olvm- 
Dic  hjrh  jumper  who  turnf^l 
basketball  pro  for  the  Phila- 
if*>lr.v.in  Warr'ors. 

4  Rioki  Starr  was  a  pro- 
fessional wrestV^r  w>^rse  bit 
was  homosexuality.  He  wore 
nink  bnllet  slippers  and  he  sure 
lo'-^v*^*^  ^ay. 

5.  Tom  Po4iis  and  I -^mar 
I.H>.nHv  are  both  profe^»^  onal 
fnothqll  lin'^m'^n  who  »^lr^ved 
ih#^ir  cf^llrw  ball  at  Purdue 
Uo'ver^-i^v. 

6.  io';f^  rv^icafo  ^"^»^i*«- «?ox 

pitchers    pill^'    P5' rr'o, 

S^ndv  r'on«-"r'c*r.T.  Jack  Harsh- 
man.    r^ipV   Ponovr>n: 

Pnl  r-Virrt:  Ol-.^rro'^n  T  ol- 

inr.  Ca*"^  9*'>^<;p<cUi •  F  i  r  *■  t 
Br^«-e  —  W'^1*  Dropo  P  n  J'^^k- 
5on :  Sr><»nnd  P'^^^'^  —  ^Toi^io  pov 

CV»rvrtc*op  —  pViioo  PTrrr»c(>|^jf^]^ 
T  nis  A'^'>»"ir>io*  Th'rd  '^H'T'  — 
Cinryr'^'^    '''^ll,    S''-^nr»^/    F  •'^'>sito; 

Left   Field  —  Minnie   Minoso; 


was     in 


since   1   don't   know 
lonec  t. 

7.  Primo     Camera 
boxing  and  wiestling. 

8.  a)      Bob      Pellegrini      — 
Maiylaud.    b)     Paul   Wig- 

.rj,-,  __  Stanford,  c)  Terry 
Barr  —  Michig.m,  d)  Alex 
Croza  —  Kentucky,  e)  Dick 
Bass  —  C  liege  of  the  Pacific 
(name  has  since  been  changed 
to  Univt  rsily  of  the  Pacific),  f) 
V^illio    Naulls    —    U.C  LA. 

9.  The  "shocking  event"  in 
Gary  Gli'k's  sports  career 
seemed  rather  c/bvious  to  me 
(obvious,  that  is,  for  people 
who  knew  anything  about  Gary 
Glickt  I  was  wrong.  What  hap- 
pened was  that  in  the  late 
'50's.  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
got  th^  bonus  dralt  pick.  Every- 
one figured  them  to  pick  Bob 
Pellegrini,  l.nstead,  they  picked 
a  notoriously  unheard-of  f|imr- 
lerback  from  Colorado  A  and 
M.  Gary  Click,  and  announced 
that  they  would  u^-'e  him  as  a 
defen^'ive  back  (1  think  they 
also  had  rlans  for  him  as  a 
ki<ker).  PicVijig  him  first  was 
a  she^'k  at  tt»e  time,  at  least  it 
was  to  me.  Fittingly  enough, 
Gary,  a«;  a  mediocre  m^^nnber 
of  the  NFT.,  proved  that  he  was 
no  **s*eel." 

16  Ivan  C^the  t^rriV«'e")  Ir- 
win was  the  enly  National 
Hockey  Le^goe  player  to  have 
been  born  in  the  Unitefl  Stntes 
and  p''^v  f'r^'^nsf'  for  the  New 
"VorV  Rangers  in  the  early 
1950's 


How  did  the  experts  do  on 
this"?  Well,  Mike  Leiderman 
mnintiined  his  supremacy  on 
th*»  co^midative  board,  as  his 
1?.!;^  P'M^ed  him  un  to  64 '/^j. 
Dnv*»  W"cher  eeked  out  the 
vro'klv  honors;,  nnd  his  13'/^ 
(^f  a  pos^'ible  14>  eave  him 
f"^  %  overiji.  Bob  C^hen  polle<l 
12Vi  (";ilb  ortfi  of  those  i^'^i.nfi^ 
in  doubt V  Tf  aM  iroes  well  for 
him     b'^'ll    hp    Ivin^   «fecond    at 


strong  entry,  tallying  12  points 

Now,     here     they    are;    the 

toughest  questions  I  can  think 

of.   Anyone  who   does  well   on 

these  will  be  asked  to  go  before 

o  u  r      tournament      committee. 

May   the   best    man    marry    the 

pi^rt,    flower  girl.  Please,  do  not  look 

if  either  is    these  up! 

1.  Who  finished  first  through 
fourth  in  the  final  heat  of  tiie 
19C0  Olympic  100- meter  dish 
and  what  countries  did  they 
represent.  For  absolutely  no 
(xtra  credit,  was  this  good  lor 
the  Jews? 

2.  Name  three  movies  in 
which  Maria  Montes  has  had  a 
leading  role. 

3.  Why  did  Glenn  Ford  fran- 
tically ride  back  to  the  ran«.h? 
Who  diverted  the  lynch  mob? 
What  TV  show  did  he  star  in? 
What  was  the  character  name, 
and  real  name,  of  the  actor 
who  instigated  the  mob^  To 
whom  is  he  married?  Finally, 
what  motion  picture  am  I  talk- 
ing abeut,  and  who  was  the 
fourth  male  star? 

4.  For  New  Yorkers,  who 
had  a  show  at  midnight  on 
WINS  for  which  he  read 
stories  of  horror  and  the  super- 
natural? Name  5  of  the  stories 
he  read. 

For  others:  nanne  the  benign 
prince  in  the  Flash  Gorden 
serials. 

5.  Explain  the  circumstances 
surrounding  Lord  Buckley's  in- 
carceration and  subseciuent 
death,  or,  give  the  names  of 
two  "works"  by  him. 

6.  What  heralded  college 
football  innovation  was  tried 
at  the  Rose  Bowl  game  about  a 
decade  ago  and  scrapped  forth- 
with? 

7.  Frem  whence  rearrive4 
Sir  Tri.stram? 

8  Who  is  A)  Azdak^  B)  Os- 
wald? C)  Gzzie?  D)  Aznavour? 
E)  Ozma? 

9  Where  did  Monet  go  in 
1869?  Who  was  there?  Which 
of  the  French  Impressionists 
were  draft-dodgers?  Who  was 
Courbet's  ideological  mentor? 

10.  Who  was  the  US  Marine 
who  weni  all  the  way  on  Th« 
$64,000  Question?  What  was 
his  final  question?  What  was 
the    answer    to    the    n>ost    im- 


^3'^    TM  Z'^lmnn  is  becti^ning 

to  tire,  moving  up  only  6^4  to    portant  part  of  the  question? 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Hi 


irin^,    ririn^. 


Fii 


atul 


The    Faciilly    Senate 

Dear  Sir: 

Because  of  Professor  Ben- 
nett's case  lately,  students  have 
become  interested  in  the  griev- 
ance machinery  that  exists  in 
the  university.  It  might  be  use- 
ful if  1  explained,  cjuite  unoffi- 
cially, how  it  works. 

Briefly:  there  is  a  Faculty 
Handbook,  which  describes  how 
faculty  members  shall  be  evalu- 
ated, appointed,  re-appointed, 
or  promoted.  These  rules  the 
Faculty  has  made,  and  recently 
revised,  and  may  revise  again; 
and  so  long  as  a  department 
and  its  chairman  obey  these 
rules,  the  only  disagreement 
that  may  arise  is  with  the  ad- 
ministration. Here,  the  Presi- 
dent has  full  authority,  but 
there  are  procedures  to  insure 
that  if  he  should  veto  a  depart- 
ment's decision,  it  can  be  only 
after  a  full  and  careful  compar- 
ison of  both  sides  to  the  dis- 
agreement. 

In  the  other  direction,  some- 
one may  feel  that  his  depart- 
ment has  not  followed  all 
proper  procedures  in  his  own 
regard.  He  should  take  his  case 
to  his  chairman,  and  if  still  un- 
satisfied, may  then  lodge  a  com- 
plaint with  the  faculty  S(  nato. 
That  body  has  neither  the  a\i- 
thority  nor  the  competence  to 


assess  a  man  professionally,  but 
it  can  determine  if  faculty  rules 
have  been  followed.  If  so,  then 
the  Senate  rejects  the  case;  if  in 
doubt,  it  investigates.  It  cannot 
force  its  decisions  on  anybody, 
but  its  influence  has  proved  ef- 
fective in  the  past. 

There  is  a  strong  consensus 
in  the  faculty  that  (under  the 
President)  hiring  and  firing 
should  remain  a  department's 
afTair.  controlled,  however,  by 
whatever  rules  of  fair  play  the 
faculty  devises,  and  by  careful 
weighing  of  all  factors.  One  of 
the  latter,  obviously,  is  teach- 
ing ability.  Here  it  is  important 
to  know  student  opinion,  and 
student  and  faculty  committees 
are  now  at  work  to  establish 
ways  of  making  this  opinion  ac- 
cessible in  some  systematic  and 
soberly  considered  form. 

For  the  problems  that  crop 
up  in  the  university,  most  of 
the  corrective  machinery  of 
government  and  communication 
has  existed  ever  some  years.  It 
deserves  to  be  used  not  too 
often,  but  at  least  in  preference 
to  irregular  means.  No  one 
willingly  passes  up  a  mass 
meeting  to  ge  to  a  committee 
n>eeting;  but  committees,  both 
faculty  and  student,  do  get  the 
job  done,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  without  generating  un- 
necessary heat  or  diverting  our 
pner».Mes    from    our    day-to-day 


work. 


Famsay  MarMullen 
Class!ii«s  Department 


It    Does   Not 
Follow  .  .  . 

Editor: 

Beginning  on  November  9,  a 
petition  was  circulated  among 
students  requesting  that  they 
complete  an  attached  question- 
naire which  was  intended  as  an 
evaluation  sheet  on  Dr.  Daniel 
Bennett  of  tiie  Philosophy  De- 
partment. It  was  asked  that 
these  evaluations  be  returned 
either  to  the  Committee  for  an 
Ideal  Campus  or  to  me  Since 
the  petition  was  not  signer*,  a 
number  of  persons  have  taken 
this  to  imply  that  I  authored, 
co-authored,  or  in  some  other 
way  helped  to  formulate  the 
statement  and/or  questions 
which  appeared  in  the  petition. 
No  such  inference  would  be 
correct. 

1  write  this  letter  not  because 
I  disagree  with  the  aims  of  er 
claims  in  the  petition.  S»»cn 
considerations  are  irrelevant  to 
my  concern.  What  does  pronHJt 
this  letter  is  the  confusion  over 
my  role  in  the  conception  and 
writing  of  the  petition.  1  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  Dr.  Bennett 
is  a  valuable  member  of  our 
department.  Thus  the  above 
portion  of  this  letter  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  comment  on  the 
substance  of  the  petition  or  on 
Dr.  Bennett.  ,, 

Thomas  W.  Kowall 


December  7,  1945 


THE     JUSTI CC 


Pci^e  Three 


Crowding  V^orsening^^^^  on  Civil  Liberties 

As  Living  Space  Fills  ^^  %^^  ^^  ^"^^^-^^ 


By  MARTIN  S.  PERNICK 

NOTE:  This  w  the  second  of  tmo  articles  on  the  general  topic  of  university  ex^yansion. 


It 


By  GARY  JACOBS 

Last  Wednesday  SPEAC  ai.d  the  campus  ADA  pre- 


reoms.    there    is    presently    an  live  off  jampus. 

excess  of  about  5  rooms.  The  in   order   te   accommodate  a 

dining   halls,   however,   are   al-  large  increase  in  the  number  of 

ready   extremely   overcrowded,  students  living  en  campus  with- 

At  Sherman,  which  serves  the  out    having    te    triple    large 

five    dormitories    in    Hamilton,  numbers   of   freshmen,    several 

all  kosher  students,   and   many  proposals  have   been   discussed 

students   frcwn   Ridgewood.   the  recently.  These  include  decreas- 

supper   lines  have  reached   up-  ing  the  projected  enrollment  to 

stairs   to   Feldberg   Lounge   al-  1900    or    lower,    and    allowing 

most  nightly.  more  students  to  live  off  cam- 

The    short    term    picture    at  pus.     All    of     these     proposals 

first    glance    appears    rather  however,  hinge  on  the  comple- 

bleak.    With    only    167    seniors  tion  of  at  least  one  new  dormi- 

currently     living     on     campus,  tory    '68-'69,    something    which 

graduating    this   year,   and    be-  neither    Dr.    Sachar    nor    Dean 

tween  400  and  500  freshmen  to  Morrissey  feels  to  be  possible, 

house  next  year,  there  may  be  Dean    Morrissey    has    stated, 

a   shortage   of   between   60  and  though,     that     there    could     be 

80    rooms.    However,    Dean    of  several    more    "viable    alterna- 

Students  Kermit  Morrissey  has  tives."   but  that   nothing   really 

expressed  the  opinion  that  Um  definite    oould    be    decided    at 

situation     could     be     met     by  this   time.    He  has   declined    to 

moderately  reducing   the  num-  elaborate    on    specific    alterna- 

ber  of  admissions,  granting  oil-  tives.    although    he    has    stated 

campus  housing  privileges  to  a  that,    in   his    opinion,    "there    is 

larger  number  of  students,  and  absolutely   no  cause   for   alarm 

increasing  the  number  of  com-  at  this  time." 

muting    students,    so    that    the  H    "viable    alternatives"    are 

*'modest   tripling"    he   had  pre-  not  found  by  1969  or  1970.  the 

viously  mentioned  as  a  possible  situation  could  become  critical, 

solution    might    be    kept    to    a  For  example,  even   if  the  per- 

minimum.  centage    of   students    living    off 

It  is  in  the  area  of  long  range  campus  were  raised  to  25%  and 
planning  *that    the    problem    of 
space     becomes    more    com 
cated  and  more  acute.  C 
plans,  according  to  Dr.  Sach 
call  for  the  construction 
er     two    new  .  moderate    size 
dormitories  and  the  addition  of 
a    new    wing    to    Kutz    Dining 
Hall,  although  no  definite  plans, 
have    been    decided    on.    These 
additions    could    be    completed 
by  1978  or  1971. 

The  presently  projected  max- 
imum enrollment  for  1970  is 
2000,     although,     according     to 

Dean    Morrissey,    "the    Univer-  ^^^\, 

siljr    is    not    irrevocably    com-  of  the  new 


dorms  were  ready  by  that  date. 


deaU  with  expansion  as  it  affects  housing  and  dining  /aciltties.   The  firU  dealt  with  the  recently  »^nted  Mr.  Joseph  Kauh.  co-founder  of  the  Amencans  tor 

released  figitres  on  course  size.  Democratic  Action  and  noted  civil  liberties  attorney  wno 

Whde  the  crowding  of  classes  has  been  the  most  controversial  aspect  of  expansion  spoke  on  The  Right  of  Protest  and  Civil  Disoliedienoe. 

at  Brandeis,  it  is  in  the  dormitories  and  dining  halls  where  the  effects  of  expansion  will  The  right  to  protest  is  the  stuff  of  civil  liberties,  and  the 

first  be  felt.  There  are  two  separate  problems ;  on  a  short  term  basis,  space  must  l>e  extent  to  which  this  right  is  preserved  in  the  United  Statea 

provided  for  next  year's  freshman  class,  while  facilities  must  be  expanded  to  accommo-  is  a  vital  concern.  Mr.  Rauh,  — — - — — 

dfLijp^   the   nroieet<»d    inerPR^M   in    pnrnllm«»nt  over  the  next  four  t.rt  five  vears  »  professional  civil  libertarian,    purnmg  law   wrucn   while  serv- 

aaie  ine  projeciea   increases  m  enrollment  over  tine  next  lour  lo  nve  years  divided  his  talk  into  two  parU:   »"«  »»o  valid  legislative  purpo.se, 

At  present,  according  to  the  Housing  OlTice,  the  dormitories  are  operating  at  near  ^^^3^5     j^     American     society  was  rushcni   through  Congress 

capacity.    Although    some    stu-    ^ where    protest    is   suspect,    and  with     the     explicit     intent     of 

dents  had  been  forced  te  live  in   mitted  to  this  figure."  The  cur-   the    enrollment    held    to    1900,    |_he   role   of   civil    disobedience  squelching    this    form    of    pro- 
dormitory    basements    for    the   rent  capacity  ef  the  dormitories   over  42%  of  the  freshmen  liv-   j^   ^^e   civil   rights   movement,  test. 

first  few  weeks  of  this  term  be-   is  slightly  below   1400.  Almost   ing  on   campus  in   1969  would   j^^.     Rauh    discussed    five    in-  Mr.  Rauh's  five  illustrations 

cause    of   a    slight   shortage    of   2©%    of  all  students   currently   have   to   be   tripled   if  no   new   stances    where    opposition    has  o^    limitations  on    the   right   to 

become  suspect  and  regarded  protest  raise  some  important 
as  possibly  disloyal,  and  he  questions.  While  lip-service  is 
cited  government  actions  de-  Paid  to  fhe  principle,  it  is  evi- 
signed  to  squelch  protest  move-  dent  that  some  subjects  are 
menls.  more  taboo  than  others  and 
His  first  two  targets  were  less  open  to  criticism  Further- 
the  FBI  and  HUAC,  Ijoth  ana-  more  the  anti-war  move- 
therna  of  long  standing  to  lib-  '"^^nt  is  fiouris'hing  without  any 
erals.  These  groups  regard  criti-  overt  restriction.s.  That  -^overn- 
cism  of  themselves  as  tanta-  nrients  and  institutions  will  try 
mount  to  disloyalty,  and  they  to  defend  themselves  r-ain.st 
try  to  harass  their  critics  by  critics  should  be  taken  for 
public  exposure  and  defama-  granted,  but  governments 
tion  of  character.  should  not  carry  thi.s  defen.se 
Loyalty  and  Protest  too  far.  Criticism  and  protf^t 
His  last  three  examples  re-  P^r  so  do  not  imply  disl(>yalty, 
f erred  to  the  current  protests  ^ven  when  they  ,*re  directed  at 
over  the  war  in  Vietnam:  1)  fundamental  policies,  institu- 
Secretary  Rusk's  statement  ac-  tions  and  principles.  The  right 
knowledging  the  ri^ht  to  pro-  to  protest  must  l<>«ic»lly  in- 
test,  but  arguing  that  Htmoi  elude  the  ri^ht  to  proto>t  im- 
benefits  from  such  protests,  im-  portant  thint^s  In  sf)ite  of  Mr. 
plying  that  criticism  of  United  Rauh's  criticism.  Hul>ert  Hum- 
States  policy  in  Vietnam  is  phrey's  fonnuli  that  1h"  ritiiit 
somehow  disloyal:  2)  President  to  pro'o.st  is  not  identical  with 
Johnson's  defense  of  the  the  ri^^ht  to  be  taken  .soriou'^Iy 
right  to  protest  which  occur-  may  b;^  the  only  way  to  solve 
red  simultaneously  with  his  the  conflict  between  tlie  neces- 
order  directing  the  Attorney-  sity  of  a  government  to  novorn 
General  to  investigate  the  and  its  devotion  to  the  prinfir)le 
peace  movement  for  communist  of  the  right  to  protest.  This 
infiltration,  thereby  bringin*?  a.ssumes  that  the  govern m^nf  is 
this  protest  movement  into  dis-  responsive  enoTi=5h  to  tak"  pro- 
repute;    3)    the   anti-draft   card  test    movements    of    sipnifinnt 

dimensions    seriously     Tiiat    a 

protest  movement  does  not  ap- 
pear to  alter  policy  d<»<  s  not 
mean  that  protesting  sentitnent 
is  not  considered  T'>  \\u^  ex- 
tent   that    the    ,'jovernnvnit    al- 


DIONYSIAN  CLUB 

At  «:0«  p.m.,  Friday,  De- 
cember I.O,  the  Dionysian 
Society  will  present  a  sym- 
posium  to  be  held  in 
Schwartz  Hall.  Prof.  Ygle- 
sias  will  discuss  the  history 
of  the  orgy,  Warren  Black- 
stone  will  examine  taboos 
and  sex,  and  John  Ashworth 
will  di.scuss  the  dining  clubs 
and  wine  of  Oxford.  Then, 
at  9:30,  everybody  is  invited 
to  join  a  torchlight  proces- 
sion from  Schwartz  to  Sher- 
man, where  hundreds  of 
tcga-cUd  Brandeisians  will 
revel  in  the  ancient  Dion- 
ysian Tradition.  Partake  of 
five  kinds  of  wine — in  quan- 
tity— ,  the  250  pounds  of 
grapes  to  he  found  growing 
on  trellises,  the  large  cheeses 
hanging  from  the  ceiling — 
watch  or  participate  in  an 
Olympic  hula-hoop  conte.si, 
or  the  belly-dance  contest 
which  awards  a  statuette  of 
Venus   for    first   prize. 


lem    of  --  -J  y^^  • 

y^  Faculty  Committee  to 

>achar,    -^   ^^w^  w  '-•^    w 
of  one  "^ 


Four 


^^^  T"  /  T^  7     tacks     protest     movements     by 

Course  Load  rroposal  ^^-vi!  z^:::r1^^,'::r\;, 

J_  the    prin^ir>le    of    the    riulit    to 


Sumner  Projects 


Civil  Interns 


Neil  Kauffman 


Under  the  leadership  of  Norton  ¥1.  Long  and  William 
M.  Gold.Hmith,  the  Brandeis  Politics  Department  plan.s  to 


versity  finances.  Three  subcoin 
mitlees  of  the  FEPC  are  ex- 
amining these  and  other  im- 
plications of  the  proposals. 
They  are  the  sut>conunittee  on 
general  education  —  the  stu- 
dent-faculty sul>committee  on 
educational  policies  and  the 
subcommittee  on  curriculum 
oversight. 

The    subcommittee    on    gen- 


Vietnam 


Roche's  Enclave 


Bob  Berenson 


Profes.'ior  John    P.    Roche,    f(>rnier   chairnuin    of   the 
eral    education     is    examining  Politics  Department,  hits  ju.st  cuni[)k'ted  a  lecture  lour  of 
.   .  •    i  u-      the    problem    of    concentration   England,  Holland,  and  Italy  for  the  State  Department.  He 

entablush     a    municipal    government    summer    internship  requirements    under    the    pro-  discussed   both   civil   rights  and    American   forciKti   |H.licy. 

posc>d    new    system.    The    sub-   ^jj^j^     .^j^     emi)hasis    on     Vietnam,    in    an    interview     last 


program 

Tl 
among 
am 
gi 

^^~IJ™^^.  ^^^-^^^^  ^^o^^^^^l^^^^  ^_,,               ,,  r,^^t;^  «^p-^— ^.  ^^-t 

Dr.  Long  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  ,t^„^^^  g^^Vs    1^5^^  ability  would  be  relevant  to  the  no  one  can."  Roche  likens  Ih.s  N.,rth     Vietnam     at    that    time 

expect  to  have  the  full  coopera-  'Jf^'^^^selv^rfor  getting  in^^^  "assessment  of  faculty   by  fac-  reaction  to  the  prevalent  feel-  was    unpreparcKi    to    negotiate, 

tion  of  the  International  City  [„    the    ^ivic    lead^^^^  ulty"    in    considering    whether  ing  of  isolationism  in  the  1930's.  but  rather  only  desired  a   total 

Managers    Association   and    the  interprets     supports  courses  with  small  enrollments  North  Vietnam  has  been  useful  ^-   S-    surrender,   something   to 

Conference  ^f  Mayors  in  their  tuj  ^Vuicizes    the    pub^^^  should  be  continued.  in  preventing  the  (low  of  equip-  which  the  U.  S.  cannot  agree. 

tfn^^^.forLmlTnvfnterested  formance,"  Dr.   Long  and  Mr.  Dr.   Diamandopoulos,   who   is  ment  from  the  north,  and  that        The    real    key    to    the    Roche 

^rnfc   ^I  nnTsdhfe    Th^^^^^^  Goldsmith  explained  in  the  pro-  also  acting  Dean  of  Faculty,  ex-  bombing     "fits    the    pattern    of  argument    is    in    its    conception 

?.    ♦«    niuai^  inti^rnshins    wit  grams  prospectus.  plained  that  both  the  adminis-  controlled  response,"  Roche  has  of  the   North    Vietnamese  gov- 

local    scho^"   board?    planning  The   students    will    work   di-  tration     and     the    faculty     are  been    wary    of    the    possibility  ermnent   as    a    ruthless    regime 

c^uniSo^s    courts    police  de  rectly   under    the   civic    organi-  considering  how    the   proposals  that    bombing    might    mv.te    a  which   would  estab  ish  a  dicta- 

^tnv^  r Vosecutors'    offices  nation,   not  being  paid   by   out-  will   affect  university   finances,  full-scale     invasion     of     South  tor.ship  of  the  worst  order  uf>on 

welfa^ageS   hosp'tal^^^^  side    foundations   or    being    re-  the  teaching  load,  and  the  ad-  Vietnam    from   the   north     The  a  Viet  Cong   victory 

ftfhf^r  f>ivir  orffarii/alions     '  -sponsible     to    outside     super-  vising  system.  He  said  that  un-  fear    is    that    the    y.    S.    might        Using  as  a  premise  the  view 

Dr     Long   stressed    that   the  vigors.   A  talent   roster   will   be  der  the  new  system,  if  adopted,  make  an  urK^ontrolled  respon.se  that  a  Viet  Cong  victory  would 

idea  is  to  have  the  students  do  maintained,   and    the   names   of  fewer    courses    will    be    taught  to   such    an   invasion   and    lead  bring  with  it  a  terrori.st  regime. 

u.seful  work  in  which  they  can  graduates  of  the  program   will  within    "a   more  seriously   con-  the  way  to  a  global  war.  Roche's  strategic  proposals  fol- 

dcvelop    some    special    compe-  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  sidered    system    of   education."        Roche   criticizes   the  govern-  low    logically.     Make    a    large 

tence     not    merely   deliver   the  community  leaders.  Projected     enrollments     under  ment     in     at     least    two    other  commitment    of    ground    forces 

mail  'This  will  enable  them  to  The  assumption,  according  to  the    new     system,     if    adopted,  areas.    First,    he   finds   that   the  as  did   the  Briti.sh    in   Malay.sia 

get      responsibly     involved      in  the  prospectus,  is  that  once  the  worked  out  statistically.  U.  S.  White  Paper  on  Vietnam  (perhaps   2.'>0.000  soldiers);  es- 

civic  action  student  is  well  exposed   to  the  The  proposals  will  come  be-  confuses    the    real    reason    for  tablish  an  impregnable  enclave 

The  program  is  net  conceived  challenge   and   the    rewards   of  fore  the  next  full  faculty  meet-  American    involvement,    which  in    the    southern    delta    regicm 

mainly    as    a    training    ground  useful,    active    citizenship    the  i«'g  near  the  end  of  the  semes-  Roche  considers  to  be  the  pro-  around    Saigon    in    which    over 

for    future    civic    professionals,  habit    will    form,    and    he    will  ter,  according  to  Dr.  Diamond-  tection   of  the  South   Vietnam-  B0%    of   the  South    Vietnamese 

although   those  with   that  kind  enlist  for  the  duration.    Appli-  opolous.     He    doubts    that    the  ese   people  from  the   "terrorist  live    (even   while   conceding   to 

of   vocation    in    mind   are   wel-  cation   forms   for   the   program  propo.sal    will    be    adopted    by  regime"     of     Hanoi.       Second,  the  Viet  Cong  most  of  the  coun- 

come   to  participate.    Rather   it  are  available  at  the  politics  de-  next    year.     He    feels    that    the  Roche    attacks    the    failure    of  try's  real  estate);  atni  wait  for 

is  to  develop  an  informed  \yody  partment   office    in    Olin    Sang,  best  way  to  implement  it  is  in  the  U    S    last  year  to  maintain  the   North  Vietnamese  political 

of  citizens    willing  and  able  to  The   .sponsors    of    the    program  stages,  even  though  this  would  Ui^  "legal  fiction  of  good  faith"  sion    that   it   cannot    gain    coa- 

gerve  competent!^  in  the  pub-  ask  that   they  be  filled  out  as  be  more  expensive  for  the  uni-  with  its  rejection  of  the  North  Irol    of    the    people    and    must 

lie  business  «oon  as  possible.  versity  Vietnamese  negotiation  propo-  negotiate. 
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I.  F.  Stone  Lecture 


The  Pariah  As  Liberal 


Carl  Sheingold 


A  Tolerable  Critique 


By  ALEX  NACHT 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  is  a  review  of  A  CRITU 
QUE  OF  PURE  TOLERANCE  by  Robert  Paul  Wolff,  Barrington 
Moore,  Jr.  and  Herbert  Marcuse.    Beacon  Press,  $2.45  ($1.96  in 

The  latest  American  institution  to  be  threatened  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  *>«o^^ore)  .  ..m  ^ 
(Jen  Kd  S  lecture  series.  1.  F.  Stone  came  to  have  a  bull  session  about  Vietnam,  not  to  ,  Twenty-five  years  ago  Sartre  wrote,  Today,  philos- 
do  an  "autobiographical  striptease,"  and  he  had  his  way.  However,  the  evening  still  ^^P^^  ^^  foundering  science  is  leaking  at  every  seam,  ethics 
contained  satisfactions  for  those  of  us  who  came  to  find  out  about  the  man  and  the  »«  ^^^^^  ^^  "^t^^:  ^^^orts  are  being  made  everywhere  to 
journalist.  This  was  an  unintentional  result  of  one  of  Mr.  Stone's  most  winning  quali-  ^'^^^  ^^^  methods  and  faculty  of  judging  as  supple  as  pos- 
ties:  his  lack  of  deception  in  presenting  himself,  his  opinions  and  the  emotional  depths  «^b^^-  No  one  believes  any  longer  in  a  pre-established  con- 
"  formity  between  men  and  things;  no  one  any  longer  dares 


from    which    they   frequently 
spring. 

lit'  did  "strip"  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Mr.  Stone  was  born  of 
Russian-Jewish  parents  in  Phil 


the    government.    He    says   re-   poses  to  peace  in  the  world  and   hope   that  the  heart  of  nature — 

peatedly   he   has   "a   wonderful   freedom  at  home;  or  when  de-   is    accessible    to   us."    Transfer  any   policy  or  principle  which 
time."  For  a  man  who  has  spent  livering  a  lecture  on  the  mean-   this   statement    to   the   field   of  is  not  represented  by  a  group 


most  of  his  life  uncovering  the   ing  of  democracy  to  a  conserva-   the   social    sciences,    and    it    is  is    simply    ignored.    Thus    any 

odelphia.    Though    a    devout   ugliness  and   hypocrisy   in  our  tive  questioner  from  the  audi-   still  valid  today.  criticism    must    first    of   all    be 

atheist,    he    takes    his    Jewish  political  life,  he  came  across  as  ence.  In    Critique    of    Pure    Toler-  embodied    as   a   group   interest 

triuiitiun  seriously   lor  at  least   a  smiling  optimist  who  doesn't  Political  Realist  ance   (the  title  is  a  parody   of  and  secondly  made  acceptable. 

was  forced  to  take  it  seriously   think  it  takes  "many  people  to       Another  aspect  of  the  man  is   Kant,  and  at  the  same  time  re-  "The    result    is    that    pluralism 

in  front  of  an  audience  of  con-   keep  alive  what  matters  in  civ-  a    real    and    pragmatic    under-   minds  us  of  the  problems  Kant  has  a   braking  effect   on   social 

hdently  snickering  Jews-^).  This  ilization"    and   is   happy    to   be   standing  of  politics  and  a  sense   faced   in  his  philosophy)   three  change;    it    slows   down    trans- 

iradilion    IS   a    this-wordly    re-   one  of  them.  of  perspective  about  the   good    intellectuals  focus  their  critJcal  formation     in     the     system     of 

iigion    Which    invokes   mans       After  these  brief  autobiogra-   and  bad  qualities  of  this  coun-   apparatus  on  a  crucial  problem  group  adjustments  but  does  not 

in  the  "prevailing  political  cli-  set   up   an   absolute   barrier   to 

mate."  They  write,  "From  very  change." 

different  starting  points  and  by        The     contradiction     may     be 

very    different    routes,    we    ar-  further  formulated  as  follows: 

rived    at   just   about   the   same  the  theory  says  that  any  opin- 

destination.    For  each  of  us  the  ion,  no  matter  how  idiotic,  has 


duty  to  society  and  whose  phical  notes  the  speaker  opened  try  and  his  place  in  it.  In  re 
prophets  are  "our  first  crusad-  the  floor  to  questions,  i.e.  to  sponse  to  a  question  about  th< 
ing  journalists."  Vietnam.    Since    his   views   are  possibility  of  using  violence  ii 


Career  in  Journalism  fairly  well  known.  I  will  omit 

He    has    been    in    journalism   them    and    concentrate   on    the 
since  he  was  fourteen  and  ap-    speaker  himself. 


parently  would  rather  be  called 
a  newspaperman  than  a  cru- 
sader. He  has  written  for  such 
newspapers    as    The    Philadel- 


I.  F. 


Stone  is 
passion  ca 
cal    issues.    It   was  there 


the 
in 
protests  over  the  war,  he  said 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  any- 
thing that  would  be  effective, 
but  that  this  would  not  be  ef- 


n"be'rou^S"b^noHfi^  ^^^^ive.   The  large  majority   of  P[7«ili"«  theory  and  practice   an   equally   v  a  1  id   claim;   the 
n  be  roused  by  polili-   .,      ^«^^i«  ;„  4^:^  o«..r^4r,,   .,..«  of  tolerance  turned  out  on  ex-    practice     takes     into     account 


w 


j^^j^   the  people  in  this  country  are 


he  talked  about  the  President's 
phia-Record,  the  N  e  it;  York  "duplicity"  in  calling  Goldwa- 
Post,  P.M.,  "working  his  way  ter  irresponsible  after  the  Ad- 
downward"  to  the  point  where  ministrati6n    had    already    de- 

in  1953  ("as  a  last  resort")   he  cided  upon  the  strategy  of  esca-  j         .      .       .  j     ..i. 

started  1  F.  Stone's  Weekly.  He  lation;  about  the  fact  that  boys  ^P^  *«  ^jy^^  Persuade  them.       ,  .      idpolntrv  nf  a 

began   with   5.000   readers   and  are  being  killed  in  Vietnam  for  When   asked   whether   the   war   l^.]fj^.^^,^,ll^^^^^^ 

now  has  25,000.  Far  from  being  "fraudulent  reasons";  about  the   reflects  the  evils  of  capitalism     pluralist  democracy.  From  this 

un-American,    he   calls  himself  tragic   irony   of  Negroes   being  ^^   replied   that  this   kind   of   viewpoint,  society  is  seen  as  the 


not  enthusiastic  about  this  war. 
They  are,  therefore,  open  to 
persuasion  and  as  long  as  the 
country  is  free  and  we  can 
speak,  we  must  use  this  free- 


prai 
amination  to  be  in  varying  de-   only  the  major,  already-estab- 


grees  hypocritical  masks  to 
cover  appalling  political  real- 
ities." 

Pluralist  Democracy 
Robert  Paul   Wolff   identifies 


lished  groups,  which  have  de- 
fined the  situation  in  terms  of 
their  interests. 

Relativizing  Criticism 

In  addition,  pluralism  allows 

for  no  view  of  the  whole,  or  of 

the  common  good;  it  relativizes 

all     criticism.     But     the     main 


one   of   the  last   private  entre-  asked    to   fight   in    Vietnam.    It  analysis  was  not  to  his  taste.  To  battleground  of  competing  group   point  to  be  made  is  that  it  al- 

also    evident    when    he  "^"?   ^^^  ^^^  '"   Vietnam   is  a   mterests,  each  of  which  has  an   lows  for  no  view  of  the  basic 


preneurs    in    this    country.    He 
works  on  hij  own,  cares  for  his 


was 

talked   about   the   threat   our 


serious    enough    matter    to    be  equally    valid    claim    to    avail-   societal   structure,    and   that    it 

freedom'and,  ^o  bootrcriVicize^  farg^e  *miritary"estabirshment  treated  on  its  own  terms  with-  able  resources.    Tolerance  thus   implicitly    does   not    allow    for 

out  introducing  apocalyptic  vi-  insures  the  opportunity  of  each  criticism  of  the  theory  of  plu- 
sions  of  history.  After  showing  group  to  have  its  say.  "The  ralism  itself, 
the  weakness  of  the  argument  weakness  of  pluralism  lies  not  For  Barrington  Moore,  Jr., 
for  air  power  he  took  pains  to  so  much  in  its  theoretical  for-  the  problem  is  that  of  finding 
point  out  that  there  could  be  a  mulation  as  in  the  covert  ideo-  a  position  from  which  a  radical 
rational  justification  made  for  logical  consequences  of  its  ap-  critique  may  be  made  of  exist 
it.  What  offends  him  most  is  plication  to  the  reality  of  con- 
that  instead  of  making  such  a  temporary  America." 
justification,  the  generals  re-  Thus,  Wolff  points  out,  tol- 
sort  to  "brutal  arguments  which  erance  is  in  practice  highly 
ignore  past  history  and  all  hu-  conservative.  The  society  lis- 
manitanan  concerns."  W  h  e  n  tens  only  to  "legitimate"  inter- 
asked  about  the  fraudulence"  ests,  "responsible"  dissent,  etc. 
of  our  press  he  was  quick  to  - 
point  out  and   laud   the   "inde- 


LAUNDRY  AND  CLEANING 
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ing  institutions  in  the  spirit  of 
secular  science.  "The  rational 
and  secular  outlook  .  .  .  can  tell 
us  when  to  be  tolerant  and 
when  tolerance  becomes  intel- 
lectual cowardice  and  evasion." 
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Book  Review 


Moore  touches  on  the  basic 
In  practice,  tolerance  is  highly  problem  of  our  time:  on  what 
static:  only  already  established  do  we  base  our  value  judg- 
groups  are  taken  seriously  and  (Continued  on  Page  6) 
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TRAINED  ATTENDANT  ON   DUTY  AT  ALL  TIMES 


Tipc^^J?''!?''  ?  ^PT.^uV"'  loUoivmg  is  a  revieic  of  MAN'S   NATVRE   AND   HIS   COMMUNI. 
TIES  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr.    Charles  Seribners  Sons.  $3.S5    125  naaes 

Since  sraduatintr  ir..m  Yale  Divinity  School  in  11)14,  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
has  been  one  of  the  litrh  s  .n  the  slow  liberalization  of  American  thoujfht.  A  lifetime 
^w!ll!"i??  "^P'"^;?'''  '-"Hi  i^cal  progress,  a  mol.ler  of  a  more  realistic  and  ra<)ical  so- 
cological   orientation   to   the   social   gospel,  he  has  sought  unendingly  to  teach  overly 

^nkP,  J.nnfllT*'!"   ^^.S  ^  n""*?"^  ,!"   ""    "'"'•ealistic   en,l,   that   man's   mundane   nature 
y."i?!,P„»?»'l:'-"lVt'',^;.  D"""«  ^"^  career  as  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  at  Union 

number''"or^Ki'c'los''"exDlS   n'J"'"^'  and   ha  r  mon  i  ou  s  can  be  ignored;  his  present  of- 
numoer    oi    articles    exploring   peace,  Niebuhr  wanted   to  say   fort  docs  not  elarifv  ihe  ni.rs- 

ecVon"^li?LTand's"otianit    ^drfi"^  ^"JJ^  ^^'^T"/^  I''''   l^on.   In  factShe'iiLent  ?f^on 
lecison  political  and  social  life      collective  self-regard  of  class,   clarifies  verv  little     Indeed    in 

Therefore  It  strikes  me  as  sad  race,  and  nation  is  more  stub-  suggesting  that  an  alternativS 
that  Reinhold  Niebuhr  should  bom  and  persistent  than  the  titfrfor  his  book  might  b^^^ 
s"l\flZl^olkl\"\e^^^^^^  r^JS  "'  ^'^^ividuals,"  Al-  So  Moral  Man  ^^s^^^e^ 
a  1  lYe  time  of  studv ''  The  fi^  1  n H^.  v!"''''  f  ^"  individual  Moral  Communities.  Niebuhr 
?s  over  hL  'VI,  P'^'^';P'  "^^"^  ^"  a  member  gives  away  the  show.  He  is  go- 
is  over-ripe               ^  „.     ^  Pf  ^  """^^^l  group  can  be  moral,  ing  to  dilute  his  philosophy  into 

Man's  Nature  and  His  Com-  larger  collectivities,   generally,  cotton  candy  fu^iness 

munities  is  a  short  book  of  "es-  cannot.  „  ; .       ^      ,   * 

Cotton  Candy 


says  on  the  dynamics  and  enig-  Groups  are  separated  from  ir          ^o"on  Candy 

mas  of  man's  personal  and  so-  one  another  by  difTerinc  inter-  ^^  example,  the  title  essay 

rial   existence."    Supposedly   it  ests.    These  interests  always  ^^f."?J"fs    idealist    and    realist 

updating   of  Moral   Man  seem  to  the  group  holding  them  P^^^i^ai    theories,     concluding, 

nmoral   Society,  his  first  both  real  and  iust-  and  ihi«  ir..  '"  effect,  that  man  has  a  great 
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rial   exi 

and  Immoral   Society,  his  first   both  real  and  just;  and  this  in-    ^         .,    ■  r  .■ ."  , 

venture  into  political  philoso-  evitably  leads  to  conflict  Thus  ^^P^^^^y  i^r  morality  and  also 
phy,  written  during  his  Marxist  social  conflict  is  a  fact  of  life  ^  ^,\^^^  capacity  for  evil,  espe- 
Btage  in  1932.  The  argument  of  which  the  blind  alone  can  deny  -.^  y"^"  ^^  follows  his  solf- 
that  book  was  summed  up  in  i\  is  rooted  in  man's  very  na-  '"^^'"^st  as  a  member  of  a 
its  title,  for  in  a  day  when  li-  lure,  in  his  self-interestedness  ^^^"P«.  ^^^  "^^-  ^^^^  where 
beral  idealists  sometimes  sug-  and  this,  in  turn,  is  the  result  k  7^*^^^^"^  a  more  specific 
gested  that  education  and  bene-  of  man's  original  sin  Argu-  f^*^  ^'t"  Moral  Man,  saymg, 
ficence  were  all  that  were  ment  abounds  as  to  whether  or  '^  example,  that  Marx  was 
needed  to  bring  about  a  world  not  Niebuhr's  theological  basis  ^^^"^  m  thinking  that  the  Mes- 
sianic class  was  not  tainted  by 
the  same  ideological  poison  that 
distoits  all  reason,  he  doesn't 
give  us  enough  meat  to  make  a 
meal  of.  His  brief  review  of 
political  theory,  in  terms  of 
idealism  and  realism,  is  of  lit- 
tle use,  and  indeed  is  not  alto- 
gether accurate.  For  instance, 
in  trying  to  show  that  differing 
views  of  human  nature  lead  to 
differing  types  of  political  the- 
ory, he  contrasts  Hobbes,  the 
super-realist,  with  Locke,  the 
liberal  idealist,  indicating  how 
the  first  arrives  at  absolutism 
while  the  latter  becomes  the 
father  of  democracy.  Actually, 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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The  Spingold  Opening 


Volphoney 


Or 


By   JON   HOFFMAN 

In  1606  the  finishing  touches  were  put  to  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  drama  ever  to  appear  on  the  stage. 
Written  by  the  forennost  literary  figure  of  the  time,  the 
comedy  concerned  a  clever  man  who  cherished  a  consum- 
ing desire  for  wealth  and  a  burning  need  to  make  fools  of 
those  who  provided  him  with  it.  Woven  into  a  tightly  uni- 
fied structure  were  a  bevy  of  superbly  detailed  characters 
and  a  delightful  subplot.  The  theme  of  underlying  cor- 
ruption runs  through  the  play,  and  the  destructive  forces 
oi  evil  are  flayed  mercilessly  in  the  beautiful  trial  scene 

that  ends  the  comedy.  .  -         :  7.  T^r  ^, 

In  the  1920's,  Stefan  Zweig  especially  since  the  original 
translated  the  Elizabethan  mas-  Volpone  is  not  only  a  master- 
tt  I  piece  into  German,  at  the  Pjeee  of  world  drama,  but  also 
same  time  adapting  the  play  ff  world  literature.  The  bas- 
for  a  German  audience.  Trans-  tardization  currently  usurping 
lated  into  English  by  Ruth  the  mam  stage  of  the  theatre 
Langner,  this  version  of  the  complex  seems  hardly  worthy 
play  has  been  freely  adapted  of  production, 
by  Morris  Carnovsky,  one  of  The  performance  itself  is 
the  foremost  American  actors  consistent  with  the  script: 
of  our  day.  The  production  sPoUy  and  slow.  A  competent 
which  opens  the  premiere  sea-  professional  cast  has  been 
son  of  the  Spingold  Theatre  wasted  on  a  production  that 
Arts  Center  is  an  adaptation  of  smacks  of  dictatorial  direction^ 
a  translation  of  an  adapted  The  performance  seems  aimed 
translation  of  Volpone.  ^V^'^^rr^J^^^'^''   ^^?"   at   t  h  e 

The  present  version  has  re-  whole.  There  is  not  one  per- 
ductxl  the  magnificent  verse  former  m  the  company  who 
of  the  original  to  the  most  seems  completely  comfortable 
banal  of  modern  prose.  The  in  his  role:  superficiality  is  the 
neatly  interwoven  subplot  of  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
the    Politick    Would-Be's    has   and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 


ARTS   STAFF 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
surest  sign  of  health  in  a  Uni- 
versity, or  in  an  artistic  com 


Haieff  Hits  High 

By  MICHAEL  FRIEDMAN 

The  third  concert  in  the  faculty  series  this  season 

was  devoted  to  the  works  of  Visiting  Professor  in  music 

Alexei  Haieff.  The  intelligent  arrangement  of  instrumental 

combinations  in  the  program  made  the  concert  seem  full 

of  variety :  Three  Bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon,  Saints 

munitV,  ^s  controversy  intelii-  Wheel    (Variations   on    a   Circle   of   Fifths   for   piano),   a 

gently  conducted.  That  the  cur-  sonata  for  cello  and  piano,  a  string  quartet,  and  a  sonata 
rent  production   of  Volpone,   ^^^  ^^^     j 

starring  and  directed   by   Pro-  rnu  e  n      j  *     a     av.  •  -.*      * 

fessor   Carnovsky,   has   stirred  The  performances  were  all  adequate  to  the  spirit  of 

such  controversy  in  the  Boston  the  music  and  technically  proficient.  To  be  singled  out  are 

theatrical    community,    includ-  Madeline  Foley  for  her  particu- 

ing  Brandeis,  is  clear  from  a  larly  expressive  playing  in  the  out  contrast  to  a  dififering  sec- 
comparison  of  Jon  Hoffman's  cello  sonata  and  Luise  Vosger-  tion  of  the  movement,  structure 
vigorous  critique  on  this  page,  chian  and  George  Zilzer  for  negates  itself, 
with  the  nearly  unanimous  their  performance  of  the  two-  It  was  not,  in  this  reviewer's 
praise  bestowed  on  the  produc-  piano  sonata.  The  one  student  opinion,  any  particularly  indi- 
tion  by  the  Boston  newspaper  performer  on  the  program,  vidual  or  imaginative  use  of 
critics.  Since  there  exists  so  Marc  Gerstein,  bassoonist,  play- 
great  a  disparity  of  views,  the  ^^  ^j|^,  fj^^  ^^ne,  intonation 
Arts  staff  thinks  it  only  fair  to  jj^^  g  ^^en  sense  of  musician- 
present  abstracts  of  the  revie\ys  j.j-,jp  pj^  jg  without  doubt  one 
of  Volpone  as  they  appeared  in  ^^  ^Yie  more  skilled  instrumen- 
several  Boston  new.spapers.  talists  in  the  student  body. 

Kevin  Kelly,  writing  in  the        This    is    indeed    music    that 

Boston  Globe,  under  the  head-  frequently  centers  on  the  per- 

line   "Handsome  &  Hilarious  former,   and   it   is   no  accident 

Brandeis  Production,"  calls  the  ^h^t  the  most  successful   num- 

production    "worth    its    weight  y^^,^   ^^   ^Yic   program    was    the 

in   Volpone's   gold."     The   per-  two-piano  sonata;  this  was  the 

formances  of  Columba    (Patri-  pj^^^^  that  placed  most  empha- 

cia    Peardon),    Mosca    (John  ^j^  ^^  ^j^^  performers'  virtuos- 

Cunningham),  Corvmo  (Hi^ram  -^y     rpj^j^    jg    obviously   not   an 


the    materials    of    music    that 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


want  not: 


Sherman),    and    Voltore    (Matt   objectionable    element    in    the 
Conley),  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.    ^^^^^^    ^ut  neither  is  it  an  ele- 


been  lifted  out  and  replaced  by 
a  golden  -  hearted  courtesan 
named  Canina.  The  servant 
Mosca  is  no  longer  the  splendid 
villain,  but  the  good-hearted 
slave.  Worst  of  all,  the  bril- 
Jiant,  bitter,  and  biting  final 
court  scene  has  been  replaced 
by  a  "happy  ending,"  with 
Mosca  taking  charge  of  Vol- 
pone's loot. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  such 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Carnovsky  himself,  comie  in  for    ^^^^   ^^^^   instructs  one   as   to 

special  praise.   The  scenery,  by    ^^^  composer's  raw  material  or 

Howard  Bay,  IS    elegant.  j^.^    resources    in    sonority, 

(Continued  on  Page  7)  rhythm    or    development    of 

motif. 

Mr.  Haieff's  music  is  tonal; 
his  tonality  is  one  that  is  still 
basically  functional,  i.e.  cer- 
tain tendency  tones  still  per- 
form the  same  function  they 
have  performed  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries.  This  was  equal- 
ly    true   in   the   cello   sonata 

7T      Ai.-  1     4V.«    vixrt^A/.V..milriiirk    has    (1963)    and    in    the    two-piano 

(Unfortunately,  this  week   the   Hypochondiiack   nas  ^^^^^^   (1945).  In  fact,  during 


Pigs'  Wings  XVIII 


The  Philo-K vetch 


changes  are  comparable  to  the  taken  well.  Thus  afflicted,  he  has  been  indisposed  10  writ-  ^^^  two-piano  sonata,  one  was 
famous  "improved"  King  Lear,  ;„«■  his  column  Whereupin  his  good  friend,  the  F-  K.,  nas  surprised  at  the  common  ele- 
in  which  all   ends  happily,  so  „«HpHaken    to*  substitute    himself.    We    note    in    passing  ments   between   this  piece 

that  Edgar  and  Cordelia   mar-   "^f^^.^e,   for  a  quack   recovery.) 
ry,  this  version  of  Volpone  is   general    winuco  jv»    .*  m  ^ 

all   too   obviously   unsuccessful  a  Sad  Sorry 

"Language,  of  which  ours  is 
no    poor    example, 


MUSEUM  TABBY  CATS 

SANTA  CLAUS  PINATAS 

SNUFF 

EYE  CHART  WALL  CLOCKS 

APOTHECARY  JARS 

OAT  CAKES 

TEA 

MUSIC  FOR  CHILDREN  ' 

CLAM  CHOWDER 

POWDER  SHAKER 

POLISH  FILM  POSTERS 

GIN  &  TONIC  COLOGNE 

INDIAN   PUDDING 

CARPET   BAGS 

OLD   BOTTLES 

_  L"v'efTo'nTt'a."juTt'"aV'n  SHIRLEY   TEMPLE   POSTERS 
Beethoven,  this  piece  (tonally) 


in  its  attempt  to  revive  a  play 
that    certainly    needs     no     re 


bears    the 


/«     ^«r/ Piv  in  T?ee  Axe     is  based  on  the  polarization  of 
A  Dramatic  Fly  in  Tree  Axe  erouns     in    Mr     Haieff's 

Came  -  comely-  to  the  court     ^onai    crouDs.    in    ivjr.    naitn  s 


vitalizing.    There    are    two    or   ""    .^""^     "CnpT.iVp  7tockings-    house  ine' day 'a   cop  of   hair  case,  B  and  E.   Of  course    the 
4hr««  n««c  ♦K^^,..«   ;„   ^;^^«4K.   strain   of   expensive    siocKing^.,    nouse  o"^  ."^^j  f^'-"»j;^^    ^^^^  only    similarity    between    these 

pieces  is  one  of  material;  after 

is  so  different. 


three  lines  thrown   in  directly   Jha7"^hen   the  stocks  are   ex-    saddling    his    head. 

imm    trio    r»»*icrir»ol      onH     on    e\r>r>fs-       liJcii       »»«iv«»      v  .        j :„ll..     «. 


from  the  original,  and  an  occa-   ;';"\j„^    ^^^  becomes  either  as   looked  especially  smell,  1 

"wherefore'    P:.';,^-";^   ^    nriest's   tongue    or   the   pryvincial   peep-hole 

"  T 
colloquial.  Ever  the  jokes  vary   that  this  was  originally 


sional   "alack"   or 
contrasts     much     too 


u       1      nrivv    as   a    priest's   tong 

^^^'■P^y    ?r  nnhlir  as  his  tripe."  The  fact  farm    all  _        , 

with  a  script  that  strives  to  be   f^^P^^V,^  Tas  originally  said  in  case.  All  was  silent  except  for 

"What  the   occasional   turn    of   a    pro 


for  all      ,,    ^.      ..  , 

came  ^^^'  ^^^    mood 


.rn  md    10    si^ch    th  s  Bcethovcn    doesn't    really    rely 
'"'^''""l^l''.!!,.*  ?^r   on  a  mood;  the  Hammerklavier 


it. 


sharply  from  good  to  horrend-    ^'^^^ff!:*  :„^^'^!^^^f/ tells  porten-   peller     blade    on    the    ceiling. 


depends    only    on    the    integra- 
tion  of  a    highly   charged   rhe- 


E^::"^^-l^n  J^   Pert-s  .  JJjot  .t^jens^oncn-   ^^^^^  ^'^^^-^^  ^^^^ ^^^^S^^:^^, 


ial 

sic 

eas- 

the 

ly 

ance 


com- 

or    in    the   court."  municative  number  on  the  pro- 

_                                                         thfull,     but    over-  gram,   the  string  (juartet.   In   it 
that  a 
with 

the  h.--. ./ 

ant  hill     W*^  "^"^t  plough   our                          ^^^  ^^  ^^^  development,  tonality,  etc., 

borscht    back    into    beets    ana        pj^gt    witness,    whose    impo-  but  one  saw  how  obvious  a  de- 

«;^     .                 ^     .              ,     .        not  stray  from  the  thorny  pain   ^^^^  testicle  was  practically  the  velopmcnt    this   was,    how    un- 

we  are  now  offenng  exclusive    ^^^^   though   we   may   have  to   ^^^^^^    j^.^^   ^^   ^^^    plainthief's  ambiguous    the    tonality.    One 

distributorships  for  a  patented    pay    dearly    for    our    belicl    in   (.3^^  ^gg  Lyjn'-Down  (with  'is)  was    surprised    at    the    simply 


OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  future  with  a  well  known 
Midwest    Manufacturing   Firm. 


JheVnnts   of  -'nVnaleUevI  hcor   me"  Od, 

for    our    daily    m  «,aerd  And     the    rutmun,     uui    uwi-  Ki«nii,   hk.-  mhuk  Mi'«'i«^t    "•   •«' 

t   a   battle   musi    ot    ^''e^    '  standing   disgustion   of  the  op-  are  the  same  musical  elements 

1  no  truce  *^a'*^°'  ""V''  ^^  posing  cancels  began.  that   are   in   all   of  the   other 

hackney  is  crushed  like  an  »-  pieces   in    the   program.    There 


GARBO  HATS 

PUZZLES 

KLEENEX   HOLDERS 

CAPTAIN   MARVEL 

TIE  CLASPS 

WELCOME   HOME 

LINDBERGH   FLAGS 

MARBLES 

PAISLEY   SCARVES     . 

VELVET   BOXES 

SARIS 

TAPESTRIES 

SILK   SCARVES 

BRASS  STATUETTES 

TERRA  COTTA  ANIMALS 

FERTILITY  SYMBOLS 

TOE   RINGS 

HEAD  JEWELS 


product.  No  competition.  Fac 
tory  trained  personnel  will  as- 
sist you  in  setting  up  a  tried 
and  proven  advertising  and 
merchandising  program.  100% 
mark  up.  Investment  guaran- 
teed. Minimum  investment 
$1,000.  Maximum  $14,000.  All 
replies  confidential.  For  infor- 
mation write  Director  of  Mar- 
keting, P.  O.  Box  14049,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63178. 

UNITED   MARKETING 
COMPANY 

€286  Bartmer  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130 


Art. 


RECORDS 


Lorgcst  Selection  in  the  Arco 
Mention  This  Ad  tor  Specol  Discount 

290  Moody  St..  Wolthom 
894-4800 


Johns-On;  otherwise  known  as  repetitive  uses  of  motifs,  at  the   CUCUMBER   NIGHT  CREAM 
Lynchin    Buy  in'    Johnson    (for  lack   of  an  expansion,  contrac-  QTRA\A/    crxoni  Q 
as  far  back  as  anyone  can  re-  tion,  of  a  stasis  and  motion  that               :>  1  r^/Avv    :>  1  uul:) 
coil,  the  Johns-Ons  bought  and  have    always    been    ingredients 
soiled   toilet   farticles.)    Sitting,  of  music.  When  structure  is  ex- 
after  taknig  the  stand,  asked  he  plained  to  the  audience  by  bare 
(Continued  on  Page  6)  repetition  of  an  interval  with- 


Theatre  Company  Boston 

Hotel  Touroine,  Tremont  St. 

MEASURE  for  MEASURE 

Williom  Shofcespeore 
|1  50  Preview  Dec.  7  18 
HA  6-6*09  Dec.  9  -  ion.  2 


AH   iV#>ir    STEAK  GRILLE 

(A  slice  ond  o  price  for  every  polote) 
ond 

PENDULUM   LOUNGE 

(A  quiet  coxy  corner) 

DANCING  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NIGHTS 

WALTHAM  CHARTER  HOUSE 

385  Winter  Street,  Route  128  Exit  48 
TW  9-8700 


Will  you  |;;^e  THE  KNACK  over  the  HolidaysP 
''One  of  the  funniest  evenings  In  town." 

TAUBMAN.  N.Y.  TIMES 

IHEKmCK 


TAGARI  ! 

PILLOWS 

CIGARETTE  HOLDERS 

ANGELS  V 

IDOLS 

ANTIQUE  DOOR  KNOCKERS 

VELOUR   HEAD  SCARF 

WOOD   BOXES 

MATCHES 

SUMMER  CAMP 
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^         Just  published  as 
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THE     JUSTICE 


December  7,  1965 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


Bouncy,  Bouncy ••• 


Pete  Weiner 


"We'll  win  our  share  of  games,"  one  of  the  Brandeis  hoop- 
Sters  exclaimed  after  the  tough  80-72  loss  to  Brown 

The  Judges  will  win  their  yhare  this  season,  but  it  sure  as 
hell  won't  be  the  lion's  share. 

But  then  anything  is  an  improvement  over  last  year!  And 
this  squad  has  the  potential  to  succeed,  with  a  little  experience. 

Against  Brown  the  Brandeis  five  showed  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  young,  inexperienced  and  nervous  team  The  Judges 
nubl)ed  passes,  missed  multiple  scoring  opportunities,  did  not 
work  a  set  offense  and  didn't  play  teatn  ball 

Brown  is  certainly  no  Princeton  or  St.  Joe's.  But  the 
Bruins  did  have  a  classy  guard  in  5'  8"  Al  Fisfuiun  from  Brook- 
lyn The  junior  piaymaker  ran  circles  around  the  Brandeis  de- 
fense ( man-to-riiati )  and   led  all  .scorers  with  21. 

But  the  Ivy  visitors  lacked  height,  deptli.  accuracy  and 
oxperienc<'  and  almost  handed  the  game  to  the  Big  Blue  and 
White.  But  our  boys  were  uhnosl  as  deterniiiied  to  luiid  it  back. 

Coach  llubic  LeI3lanc's  starters  were  jutuors  Barry  Zitn- 
merruan.  Richie  P'pst"in.  Soph  Jack  Rovner  and  freshmen  Steve 
Kat/man  and  Tom  llaggerty.  The  squad  had  trouhlt's  right  away 
controlling  the  ball.  Weak  h.inds.  l)ad  passes  and  poor  floor  con- 
trol put  Brandeis  in  the  hole  fioin  the  start. 

What  hurt  most  was  inex[)erience  —  Zimmerman  and  Rov- 
ner were  the  only  two  with  game  experience.  The  Judges  had 
four  freshmen  in  there  at  times  with  Mario  Gil  and  Dave 
Woriuan  joining  Ilaggerty.  Kat/.man  and  Zimmerman 

The  Judges  sutVered  from  first-game  jitters.  The  poor 
pa.s.ses,  violations  and  missed  plays  can  be  attributed  to  this. 

Yet  the  problem  of  lack  of  teamwork  is  more  pressing.  The 
guards  controlled  the  ball  throughout  the  game  and  did  not  take 
advantage  of  scoring  plays  by  passing  off.  College  competition  is 
a  big  step  from  high  school  basketball.  And  the  Judges  didn't 
quite  make  it  last  Friday 

Dribble,  dribble,  dribble  —  that  hurt  And  the  big  men  had 
to  come  out  to  get  the  ball  (thus  losing  the  chance  for  vital  re- 
bounds), since  nobody  threw  the  ball  towards  the  hoop. 

Bright  Spots 

There  were  many  bright  spots  for  Brandeis  Freshmen  Tom 
Haggerty  and  Steve  Katzman  played  extremely  well  in  their 
first  varsity  game. 

Haggerty,  a  6'  9",  220-pounder  from  Watertown.  played  the 
whole  way  and  showed  much  potential  He  tired  but  kept  on 
plugging,  finishing  with  20  points  and  ten  rebounds.  The  pres- 
sure was  really  on  the  big  boy  but  he  came  through  in  fine  style. 

Tom  should  be  the  key  to  the  Brandeis  offense  in  the  future 
With  a  big  scoring  threat  up  front,  the  Judges  can  work  a  varied 
offense  for  a  change    But  first  he  has  to  get  the  ball  to  score 


Face  MIT  Tonite 

Brown  Beats  Brandeis^   80-72^ 
For  Judges^  22nd  Straight  Loss 

By  RIC   [ISLANDER 

The  view  on  the  Judges'  bench   this  season  is  onward  and  upward. 

The  freshman  and  varsity  capers  take  on  MIT  tonight  in  Cambridge  in  what 
miy^ht  be  the  (irst  Hrandeis  l)asketball  victory  in  2  contests.  The  five  appeared  stronger 
than  they  were  hist  year  despite  their  80-72  loss  to  Brown  Friday. 

The    squad    sufTered    from    a 


lack  of  coordination  on  de- 
fense, inaliility  to  keef)  their 
hands  on  the  ball,  and  lack  of 
the  defense  which  is  vital  to 
any  hopes  of  winning  some  ball 
games.  However,  the  team  did 
show  considerable  promise  on 
offense  and  the  hustling  of  the 
squad  was  heartening. 

Alan  Fishman  of  Brown  was 
the  game's'  \\\ii,\\  scorer  with  21 
points.  Tom  Haggerty,  a  fast- 
moving  G-9  fre>:hman,  was  higli 
for  Brandeis  with  20. 

The  game  was  close  through- 
out with  Brown  taking  leads  of 
up  to  8  points. 

The-  Judmc-s  tifd  the  score 
late  in  the  fir.st  half  at  31-31, 
but  fell  behind  quickly  to  a 
four    point    deficit    at    halftime. 

With  Brandeis  down  by  7 
(61-54),  a  spurt  led  l)y  Steve 
Katzman's  six  straight  points 
brought  the  Judges  to  within 
one  with  7:58  left.  But  Greg 
Donaldson  and  Steve  Kadison 
broke  it  open  for  the  visitors. 

The  Brown  five  kept  press- 
ing the  Judges  and  hindered 
Coach    Hubie    LeBlanc's    men. 


Wrestling 


^    ,r.  .  ,  r^       .  .  _.  .  1/.  i  It    look    the    Brandeis    wres- 

Katzman,  a  5'  10"  guard  from  Brooklyn,  proved  himself  to    ^jj^^g  ^^^^^^   only   55   minutes   to 


be  an  excellent  ballplayer.  But  he  still  has  to  learn  to  cope 
with  the  transition  to  college  ball.  Steve  is  a  real  hustler  and  a 
determined  competitor.  With  a  little  more  experience  and  a 
little  less  shooting  and  dribbling,  he  should  be  the  team  floor 
leader 

Gil  will  develop  into  an  excellent  guard  also  with  some 
more  experience.  Zimmerman  had  to  contend  with  a  tight  de- 
fense the  second  half,  but  should  regain  his  old  touch  Rovner 
played  a  tough  ball  game  as  usual  and  went  through  the  second 
half  with  four  fouls  on  him. 

Yet  Brandeis  lost  for  the  22nd  time  in  the  last  two  years. 
This  cannot  go  on  forever.  Sooner  or  later,  this  Brandei.s  five 
IV ill  reverse  the  trend.  And  it  won't  be  a  question  of  luck. 

Judges  Jottings 

Big  crowd  at  Brown  contest  encouraging  next   home 

game  next  Saturday  night  against  Trinity  .  .  .  Brown  will  have  a 
tough  time  of  it  this  year  judging  from  their  performance  last 
Friday  .  .  .  The  Bruins  play  Providence  twice  as  well  as  their 
heavy  Ivy  schedule  .  .  .  Judges  will  travel  up  to  Bates  Thurs- 
day .  .  Brown's  Fishman  looked  read  good  —  plenty  of  finesse 
on  the  court  .  .  .  Judges  didn't  take  advantage  of  fast  break 
when  they  had  opportunity. 

KC  Jones  watched  from  the  sidelines  .  .  then  rushed  off  to 
the  Garden  ...  As  for  the  Baby  Blue  and  White  (the  frosh  hoop- 
sters  to  the  uniformed)  —  well  it  looks  like  another  one  of  those 
years  .  .  .  The  Frosh  travelled  to  Harvard  last  Wednesday  to 
face  the  Crimson  —  and.  believe  it  or  not,  we  lost  —  l)ut  it  was 
only  by  80  points  this  year  .  .  .  For  those  who  are  still  inter- 
ested, the  final  count  was  110-30. 
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Professional  Pharmacy  Inc. 

831  MAIN  ST.  (at  Fiske  St.)    TW  9-2300 

Opposite  Waltham  Super  Market 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of 
Drugs,  Cosmetics,  Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards 

Revlon   •   Fabrege   •   Lanyin  and  Others 


rREE  PARKING 


FREE  DELIVERY 


Special  Courtesy 
To  Brandeis  Students  and  Faculty 


Brandeis  was  forced  to 
to  its  almost  patterned 
break"    of    last   season    - 


a^ain  encountered  difiiculties  in 
st-ttin^  up  shots. 

The   game   tonight    against 

MIT    will    be    telecast    on    tape 

BRANDErS  FG       FT   ?U 

Kovaer       3 

/inunerniun    4 

Ilaggerty  6 

Katzman    4 

l']l)stein     4 

(ill         2 

Vorman  1 

Jacobson   0 


revert  over  WGBH-TV.  Channel  2, 
"slow  Boston's  educational  television 
and   station,  at  9:45  Thursday  night 
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while  the  Judges  visit  Ma  me 
to  play  Bates.  The  next  home 
game  will  be  Saturday  night 
against   Trinity. 

BROWN  U.  FG 

nonalds4>ti  4 

Houghton    2 

Tarr          4 

Fislinian    7 

Kadison  3 

Fahey     2 

Landau    1 

Smith  1 

Sigur    4 


FT 

Pts. 

G 

14 

0 

4 

2 

10 

7 

21 

1 

7 

1 

5 

3 

5 

0 

2 

4 

12 

completely  demolish  Lowell 
State  Saturday  by  the  over- 
whelming score  of  38-5.  Gain- 
ing seven  pins  and  one  decision, 
the  grapplers  won  eight  of  the 
nine  matches. 

Neil  Weiss  got  the  proceed- 
ings off  to  an  auspicious  start 
in  the  123  pound  class  by  pin- 
ning his  opponent  David  Moore 
at  3:30.  Mike  Lerman  and  Joe 
DeMuro  followed  with  pins  to 
bring  the  score  to  15-0. 

In  the  145  class,  Marty  Fon- 
ster,  leading  in  the  second  pe- 
riod by  5-3  had  himself  re- 
versed and  pinned  by  Lowell's 
Ed  Mazins.  Captain  Norm  Wil- 
son followed  at  152  with  a  deci- 
sion over  his  tough  Lowell  op- 
ponent. 

In  the  160  and  167  pound  clas- 
ses Ron  Ratner  and  Rich  Fertel 
gained  first  period  pins.  Joe 
Shuldiner.  at  177.  took  a  little 
longer  by  winning  in  a  fall  at 
4:40.  In  the  heavyweight  divi- 
sion, John  C^^'pora,  trailing 
early,  reversed  and  pinned  his 
Lowell  opponent. 


Totals    24     24     72        Totals    28     24     80 


1.  What's  the  pictiirt'? 


I  .set'  hffon.'  you 

a  carciT  in  O^K'rutions 

Ke.seurch. 


2.  Wli;it  do  you  scy*  a.s  far  as 
girls  arc  coiiccnifdi* 

I  ,s<H*  you  u.sing  tlie 
teclun(|U('S  (»!  sintul.itioa 
and  systems  aii.ilysis 
to  solve  on-gouig 
prohleiiis. 


3.  Sec  auytliint;  .ihout  scnirifies 
aiialysisy  Tint's  tlie  field  I 
phuiiifd  on  Lading  into. 

I  s«'c  \'<»ii  pKMK'criiii^ 

in  red  tnin'  m.tii  i^iiiicrit 

infoini.dion  conliL;iii.il  MMi. 


Ndtliing  ahoiit  stock.s  and 
bund:>  or  liigit  finance? 

I  sec  a  threat  fiilnre 
for  ycMi  Ml  ( )|»ri.iti(tM,s 
lU'.srartli  at  I'lcjintaltle. 


.i/i> 


6.  What  does  it  reveal  ahont  ni()ney? 

You  crossing  my  palm 
wftli  .silver. 


5.  How  a!)ont  lli.it!  At  F.r|iiit.d»lo 
lliey  said  lliey  saw  a  great 
future  for  nie  with  tlieni  lu 
iuvestment  management. 

Theerystal  hall 
reveals  a  great  hituro 
either  way. 


For  career  opportunities  at   Fipiitahle,  sec  your  iMarement  OfTi( cr.  or 
write  to  Patriek  Seoll.ird,  Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
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Bei;^nson,  Acker 
To  Head  Justice 

Bob  Berenson  *68  and  Bob  Acker  '66  were  named 
Kditors-in-Chief  of  the  Justice  in  an  election  held  last 
Thursday  night  in  Mailman  Hall.  They  will  take  over  the 
reigns  in  February  and  run  the  paper  for  a  year.  Berenson, 
a  biology  major,  has  been  active  since  he  was  a  FVeshman. 
Acker  has  also  been  active  since  his  Freshman  year  and 
has  been  one  of  the  News  Editors  since  April,  1965. 

Berenson  and  Acker  were  nominated  by  current  Ed- 
itors-in-Chief.  Jeff  Cohen  and  Paul  Solman.  The  nomina- 
tion was  approved  by  the  editorial  board  in  a  closed  bal- 
lot by  a  vote  of  7-.1.  It  was  then  approved  by  the  staff, 
12-5. 


I 


The  Justice 
Notes . . . 

Late  night  study  areas  will 
be  made  available  to  students 
in  time  for  final  examinations, 
according  to  Associate  Dean  of 
Students  Leonard  Zion.  The 
areas  involved  are  SchifTman, 
Mailman,  and  Feldberg.  They 
will  be  kept  open  until  1 :30  a.m. 
week  nights  and  2:30  a.m.  week- 
ends, from  January  14  to  28. 
The  continuation  of  this  policy 
throughout  the  year  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Student  Af- 
fairs Committee  as  part  of  its 
overall  program  of  proposed 
extended  hours  which  is  cur- 
rently being  reviewed  by  the 
University  Administrative 
Committee. 

•  •  * 

The  first  all-electric  chapel 
carillon  to  be  installed  at  any 
American  university  was  added 
to  Berlin  Chapel  last  Friday. 
The  bell  system,  the  invention 
of  University  Glassblower  Ger- 
hardt  Finkenbeiner,  was  first 
officially  used  Sunday  morning 
to  play  an  hour  of  music  by 
Irving  Fine  in  connection  with 
a  dedication  being  held  in  his 
honor  at  Slosberg  Music  Hall. 
The  bells,  operated  by  a  piano- 
like keyboard,  will  be  sounded 
on  a  regular  basis. 

•  •         * 

Twenty-two  Brandeis  stu- 
dents are  working  with  approx- 
imately fifty  high  school  stu- 
dents in  the  Waltham  tutoring 
project.  They  meet  two  or 
three  times  a  week  after  school 
for  about  one  and  a  half  hours. 

According  to  John  Michael- 
man,  one  of  the  project's  or- 
ganizers, the  tutoring  is  just 
one  part  of  a  larger  project  to 
bring  Waltham  and  Brandeis 
into   better  communication. 

More  tutors  and  drivers  are 
needed,  and  should  contact 
John  Michaelman,  NC  107. 
Money  to  pay  for  transporta- 
tion is  available  from  a  $100 
grant  from  the  Student  Coun- 
cil. 


According  to  the  minutes  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Revision  Committee, 
**It  was  generally  agreed  to  sub- 
stitute a  new  constitution  for 
the  exi.sting  one  because  of  the 
need  for  .so  many  completely 
new  provisions  and  many  am- 
biguities in  the  old  constitu- 
tion." The  eight-member  CRC 
with  co-chairmen  Phil  Saperia, 
'68,  and  Elliot  Evans,  '66,  is 
consulting  with  Dean  Zion  and 
the  Faculty-  Administrative 
Committee. 

The  new  constitution  would 
include  many  new  items,  in 
particular,  provisions  concern- 
ing charging  admission  prices 
for  SAF  events  to  those  who 
have  not  paid  the  SAF,  the 
present  SBR  constitution,  and 
the    present    SSB    constitution. 

The  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  completed  next 
semester,  and  will  lake  effect 
only  after  a  referendum  which 
will  be  preceded  by  a  meeting 
of  the  Student  Union  to  answer 
questions  concerning  the  con- 
stitution. 


EPC  Plans  Course  Evaluation; 
Students  to  Get  Questionnaires 


For  the  first  time  at  Brandeis,  students  next  year  may  have  an  opjwrtunity  to 
choo.se  classes  with  the  aid  of  a  systematized  course  evaluation.  Elliot  Kvans,  '66, 
chairman  of  the  Educational  Policies  Committee  of  Student  Council  (EPC)  and  editor 
of  the  evaluation,  identified  its  goal  as  "the  elimination  of  rumors  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation" and  its  primary  audience  as  the  underclassman.  A  questionnaire  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  students  after  intersession  and  will  be  divided  into  three  basic  sections:  lec- 
tures, readings  and  exams. 


The  assumption  of  respon- 
"*sibilities  comes  as  a  great 
sacrifice  for  both  Berenson 
and  Acker.  Berenson  will  have 
to  swear  oflf  his  weekly  rendez- 
vous with  the  New  York  (foot- 
ball) Giants  next  fall.  Acker, 
who  will  graduate  in  June,  will 
not  be  around  to  intimidate 
next  year's  freshmen.  A.s  for 
a  sacrifice,  he  will  have  to  fore- 
go his  hitherto  bacchanalian 
breakfasts. 


EPC  Urges  Reform 
In  Bio  Sci,  Advising 

Reform  of  the  advising  program  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Student-Faculty  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee- The  g-roup  transmitted  a  student  rei>ort  on  Bio- 
logical Science  I  to  the  Faculty  EPC.  It  also  endorsed  the 

student  course  evaluation.     * 

According   to   the  joint-com- 
mittee chairman.  Associate 


Professor  of  Music,  Robert 
Koff,  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee "should  be  of  great  interest 
for  the  students  at  Brandeis 
.  .  .  [who  wantl  to  be  informed 
of  the  activities  of  the  Faculty- 
Student  EPC  subcommittee. 
The  weekly  meetings  have 
been  most  useful  and  indicate 
the   great   potential   value   this 

subcommittee  can  have  in  im- 
proving a  student-faculty-ad- 
ministration channel  oi  com- 
munication in  a  manner  which 
has  no  precedent  at  Brandeis. 

"Many  topics  have  been  pre- 
sented and  the  first  recommen- 
dation on  a  revised  advising 
program  has  been  presented  to 
the  Faculty  EPC  for  action.  The 
proposed  student  course  evalu- 
ation has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  numerous  sugges- 
tions for  improvements  made 
by  the  subcommittee  have  been 
incorporated  in  it.  A  student  1 
report  on  one  of  the  General ' 
Education  courses  was  received 
by  the  subcommittee  and  for- 
warded with  recommendations 
to  the  Faculty  EPC." 

The  acting  Dean  of  Faculty, 
Dr.  Peter  Diamandopoulos,  has 
given  the  committee  authority 
to  di.scuss  any  matter  of  educa- 
tional interest  to  the  students, 
to  make  recommendations  to 
appropriate  faculty  commit- 
tees, and  to  consult  students  on 
prospective  decisions  by  the 
faculty  EPC. 

The  action  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee climaxed  several  months 
of  work  by  the  student  com- 
mittee. The  student  committee 
recommended  revision  of  the 
advising  program  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  choose  advisers  at  the 
end  of  the  freshman  year  and 
keep  them  for  three  years.  The 
students  proposed  measures  to 
increase  the  number  of  student 
advisers  and  lower  the  ratio  of 
advisers  to  students. 

They  called  for  a  new  fresh- 
man advising  program,  which 
would  integrate  teaching  and 
advising  the  proposals  This 
was  referred  to  a  faculty  com- 
mittee headed  by  Dr.  Allen 
Grossman. 

The  student  EPC  asked  the 
joint  committee  for  suggestions 
for  the  course  evaluation   and 


The  students  also  proposed 
changes  in  Biological  Science 
I  and  submitted  them  to  t  h  e 
joint  committee. 

Other  reforms,  including  a 
tutoring  system,  which  is  a  new 
option  for  independent  study  in 
the  last  two  years,  a  mandatory 
reading  period,  a  longer  inter- 
session, and  an  aption  for  every 
instructor  to  decline  giving  a 
final  examination  have  been 
referred  to  the  joifit  committee. 


Another  will  be  given  to  the 
faculty  dealing  with  course  ob- 
jectives, topics  discussed,  and 
criteria  for  grading.  This  ques- 
tionnaire will  hopefully  result 
in  a  paragraph  on  each  course 
included  in  the  evaluation. 

Plans  call  for  covering  only 
General  Education  and  large 
lecture  courses,  which  will 
bring  the  total  number  of 
courses  included  to  fifty-one. 
EPC  will  distribute  question- 
naires to  those  students  now 
taking  the  courses.  In  the 
larger  courses,  a  random  selec- 
tion of  students  will  be  made. 

Present  plans  anticipate  pro 


Swiggart  Will 

Study  Studc^iit 
Tenure  Role 


A  faculty  committee  headed 
by  Dr.  Peter  Swiggart,  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  English,  is  ro- 
considering  faculty  tenure 
rules.  A  questionnaire  was  .sent 
to  all  department  chairmen  be- 
fore the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  committee  has  not  yet 
heard  from  students.  Dr.  Swig- 
gart promi.sod  that  student  pro- 
posals would  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

A  student  subcommittee  of 
the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee under  Jonathan  Malino, 


ducing  the  first  evaluation  (that    '66,  planned  a  study  of  tenure 


on  first  semester  courses)  prior 
to  pre-registration  in  April.  A 
second  evaluation,  encompass- 
ing; courses  for  both  terms,  will 
be  distributed  next  September. 
After  the  questionnaires  are 
compiled  and  the  descriptions 
are  written,  they  will  be  given 
to  the  professor  involved  so 
that  if  he  wishes,  he  may  write 
a  short  reply  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  final  text. 


Justice  Prints  After 
Council  Investigation 

The  Justice  returned  to  pub- —  ~     ~~ 

lication  today  after  S  t  u  d  e  n  t !  not  elected  administrative  ofTi 
Council  returned  money  it  had 


withheld.  Council  cut  off  Jus- 
tice funds  Dec.  8  because  of  al- 
leged fiscal  mismanagement  and 
violation  of  the  Justice  Consti- 
tution. An  agreement  on  fiscal 
management  was  reached  at  a 
Council  meeting,  attended  by 
members  of  the  Justice  editor- 
ial lx>ard.  At  the  same  meeting 
funds  were  returned  for  a  two- 
week  grace  period,  to  allow  the 
Justice  to  operate  while  consti- 
tutional revisions  were  being 
made. 

Council  also  approved  a  plan 
suggested  by  Marty  Pernick, 
'68,  which  will  permit  the  Jus- 
tice to  be  distributed  free  to  all 
students,  including  non-SAF 
payers. 

Allen  Zerkin.  66,  moved  De- 
cember 8  that  Council  withhold 
all  Justice  funds  pending  an  in- 
vestigation of  Justice  methods 
of  enforcing  distribution  only 
to  those  who  had  paid  the  SAF. 
This  was  in  line  with  the  re- 
cently stated  Council  policy  of 
withholding  the  funds  of  any 
organization  that  does  not  en- 
force the  SAF. 

In  making  his  motion.  Zerkin 
charged  that  the  Justice  has 
been  distributed  in  the  dining 
halls  with  no  effort  made  to 
check  SAF  tabs.  He  further 
stated  that  the  Justic  staff  has 
shown  fiscal  irresponsibility, 
leaving  the  newspaper  in  seri- 
ous debt. 

A  leading  role  in  the  attack 
was  taken  by  David  Shuffman, 
'69.   Shuffman  charged  that  the 


Justice  has  been  in  violation  of 
incorporat^'d  some  of  them  into  its  constitution,  on  four  counts, 
the  plan,  according  to  Evans.       They  were  1)  The  Justice  has 


cers,  2)  One  department  has 
two  representatives  on  the  edi- 
torial board,  in  violation  of  the 
policy  of  having  each  depart- 
ment represented  by  one  mem- 
ber, 3)  The  editorial  board  has 
not  met  and  voted  on  editorials 
as  it  is  required  to  do  before 
each  issue  (It  wa.s  later  learned 
that  the  editorial  board  is  not 
required  to  meet  before  publi- 
cation of  each  issue)  and  4) 
Some  letters  to  the  editor  have 
not  been  printed. 

Council  voted  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  the 
charges,  to  consist  of  Shuffman, 
Brian  Marcus.  '67.  Chip  Kopo- 
low,  '67,  and  Council  President 
Frank  Bloch.  The  committee 
met  Dec.  9  with  members  of  the 
Justice  staff. 

At  a  Council  meeting  held 
December  10.  Jeff  Cohen,  co- 
editor,  presented  the  Justice 
plan  for  enforcement  of  SAF. 
The  financial  situation  was  also 
discussed.  Brian  Marcus  re- 
ported that  the  Justice  was  al- 
located $5,800  for  the  year. 
Eight  issues  have  lK?en  pub- 
lished, leaving  $1,250.  enough 
for  three  more  issues.  The  Jus- 
tice is  owed  $1,975  in  advertis- 
ing bills.  It  owes  its  printer 
$1,150.  Cohen  admitted  the 
Justice  had  been  negligent  in 
collecting  on  outstanding  bills. 

Frank  Bloch.  speaking  for 
Council,  stated  that  the  debt 
should  be  reduced  by  $500.  to 
$650.  this  year.  The  remaining 
allocation  of  $1,250  could  be 
used  by  the  Justice  on  a  $225 
per  i.ssue  basis,  to  be  matched 
with   $225   in   advertising    rev- 

(Coniinucd  on  Page  6) 


procedures  elsewhere,  to  de- 
velop proposals  for  the  faculty 
committee.  The  second  major 
aim  of  the  committee  is  to 
channel  student  proposals  to 
the  Swiggart  committee.  They 
will  study  three  existing  pro- 
posals: those  of  the  Justice,  the 
Committee  for  an  Ideal  Campus 
and  the  Committee  on  Ben- 
nett's Dismissal,  and  one  from 
Jonathan  Malino,  '66  and  Roger 
Gottlieb,  '68. 

The  Justice  proposal  includes 
includes  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  one 
graduate  student  and  one  un- 
dergraduate student  who  would 
send  a  summary  of  student 
opinion  to  the  department  about 
the  faculty  member. 

In  the  proposals  of  CIC  and 
Malino  and  Gottlieb  each  of  the 
department  majors  and  gradu- 
ate students  will  be  given  a 
standardized  evaluation  sheet 
when  a  profes.sor  is  up  for  re- 
appointment or  tenure.  These 
evaluations  will  examine  the 
professor's  teaching  ability  The 
majors  will  elect  a  committee 
of  juniors,  .seniors  and  graduate 
students.  This  committee  will 
discuss  the  evaluations  and 
then  meet  with  the  junior  and 
senior  members  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  addition,  under  this  pro- 
posal students  will  be  encour- 
aged to  talk  with  the  chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  de- 
partment concerning  the 
teacher  in  question. 


IIAMER  LECTURE 

Mrs.  Fannie  Lou  Ilamer, 
a  leader  of  the  Missi.ssippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party 
will  speak  on  Thursday, 
January  13th  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
Goldtng  Auditorium. 


TEACHING  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  Southern  Teaching  Pro- 
gram, Inc.,  has  lxM?n  operating 
for  two  years  now  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  graduate  students 
and  faculty  members  interested 
in  teaching  in  Negro  or  inte- 
grated colleges  or  in  commu- 
nity tutorial  programs  in  the 
South. 

On  Thur.sday,  January  13,  in 
Rabb  Lounge,  Mr.  Fred  Schulzc 
and  others  who  taught  in  the 
program  last  summer  will  ex- 
plain more  fully  the  nature  of 
the  program  and  its  prospects 
for  this  summer. 
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Cast  0  Cold  [ye  . . . 


Jeff  Cohen 


This  semester  traditional  Ktii.lent-adminiKtration  conflict  has  been  pushed  asi^le, 
renlal^-stSei;  enoigh-by  student-faculty  conflict.  On  tirst  thought,  students  and 
Idmlnistratort  tre^  natun.l  antagonists.  In  loco  parents*.  necess.-ir.Iy  upheld  by  the  .d- 
ministration,  sanctions  precisely  those  restrictions  students  come  to  col  ege  or  leave 
^  tege  in  order  to  be  rid  *f.  Administrators  are  rule-makers,  and  as  we  a"  Iinow,  rule- 
makers  are  meant  to  be  broken.  The  administration's  neces.sary  concern  with  the  inage 

of    the    university,    and    their* - 

dealings  with  a   relatively  un-    ^^^j     "economy".     Administra-  a   result   of  opposed    concerns, 

infomie<l    and    less    intelligent    |^^j.   ^^e   "progress-   oriented",  there    is    aji    everpresent    po- 

public,    force    the    creation    of    though  a  basic   problem    is   to  tential,    and    fr^iuent    realiza- 

policies  that  from  the  students'    ^^fi^e  this  all   important,  pol-  tion  of  conflict.  So,  what  else 

point  of  view  smack  of  instn-     -^^^    dtf^terminint?  word.  Faculty  is  new? 


Question  Airing 

After  much  delay  Student  Council,  through  the  EPC, 
will  finally  publish  the  much  needed  course  tr.tMiue.  It 
w  bo  a  chance  for  the  students,  w.th  a  m.n.mum  ol  ef- 
C  to  help  themselves  a..d  other  students  choose  courses 

"'""wt  hi  that  the  faculty  will  also  use  the  evaluation 

^  •TheTvul'u-it'rm'wirilcal  with  nearly  sixty  courses  in 
the  aTe!sJl  ge.  e,  .1  education  and  will  also  include  courses 
',f  gen^nd   ..t^  est  to  all  students.  It  will  appear  .n  Apr. 
t  Vhat  students  can   use   it  ^i"   ..re-reg.stenn^  lor^  laH 

rmrntScX  ImTkindV^ria^  -vere.,  and  wm 
include   .letailed   statements   by   teachers   of   what   their 

'""'-nle  evahKitK-n  is  based  <m  a  detailed  objective-answer 
quest  ion..aire  that  will  take  just  a  lew  minutes  to  answer. 
When  you  get  the  questionnaire  on  the  hrst  day  alter 
intersession,  fill  it  out  immediately  an.l  «'ve  't  ^o  your 
Cr  represl^nlative  or  put  it  in  the  boxes  which  w.ll  be 
available  all  over  campus.  ,  . 

slmlents  are  also  needed  to  h«'P  ^'^^^H?;  n^ri^^ra' 
intf  and  secreUirial  work  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
Zn  t,f  theTvalualion.  So  ple^.se  answer  the  aPPeal  you 
will  gel  t..morrow  and  help  by  answering  your  «,uestK.n- 
nairc  in  February. 

Dormant  Council 

student  Council,  in  a  convulsive  burst  of  concern 
over  Rtu.lent  views,  waste.l  its  time  am  that  of  the  stu- 
dents conducting  dorm  polls  on  the  r^^^^^^^.^^^lt 
rersial  issue  of  distr  bution  ol  The  Justice.  While  we  ap- 

;^  ;r\hrion.  delayed  attempt  ^  l^^.^Z^J^^^^^^^ 
itieate  with  the  student  bmly,  we  feel  that  this  was  neiiner 
the  proper  metho<l,  iwr  the  proper  i««iie. 

When  meetinjTs  are  held  they  should  be  on  issues  of  im- 
portance to  the  student  body,  irivin^  the  st^idents  a  chance 
^  suggest  courses  of  action,  not  just  to  blindly  vote  yes 
or  no  on  predigested  plans.  These  issues  should  be  brought 
to  the  stuilents  living  off,  as  well  as  on  campus 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  Council  could  holt!  meet- 
ings on  Justice  distribution  and  not  on  the  imporUint  en- 
vironmental questions  affecting  the  University.  For  ex- 
ample if  the  students  had  been  consulted  beforehand,  the 
Student  Affairs  Committee,  instead  of  wasting  its  time  on 
meaningless  proix)sals,  might  now  be  discussing  the  over- 
crowding of  dorms  and  dining  halls,  taking  the  initiative 
in  trying  to  save  the  students  from  the  specter  of  Dean 
Morrissey's  ^mmlest  tripling,"  and  handling  the  many 
complaints  concerning  Security  and  Building  and  Grounds. 

To:  Peter  Swiggart 
Re:  The  Student  Voice 

Fnim  FROF.  JOHN  R.  SEELEY 

1  was  interested  to  learn  frcm  the  Justice  al)out  the 
establishment  of  your  committee.  A  short  note  cannot  give 
you  all  relevant  information,  but  here  is  some,  for  our 
department.  

..nv^HorTo^f  "uuU^'rr'.ppoint'  able   to  piny   a   useful  and   in- 

nM  ;     nnd  promotion  to  tenure."  dispensable  part  m  any  class  of 

b   t  wi^h  ?evprct  to  everything  matters.    We  aim  to  find  out  in 

l^t  Touches  Tn  any  talking    and    working    toge  her 

rommon    life     the   opinion    and  in  a  friendly  collaboration  that 

actTve    interest   first    of   our  assumes  that   everyone   in  any 

graduate  students  and  then  of  way  affected  may  well  be  able 

an  our  St   dents  is  not  merely  to  advise  or  decide  or  share  m 

acccDed     but    actively    sought  decision   until    the   contrary    is 

and  w  a  r  m  1  y  welcomed     And  by  rommon  consent  proven. 

bJJvond  the  expression  of  opin-  Our  students  so  far   show   a 

^n    we  look  to  agreement  and  good  sense,  a  decency,  a  respon- 

evenToint  legislation  or  other  sibility,  a  caution,  and  a  tem- 

n.tion  P^""^^    enthusiasm    that    makes 

\«     -J         *     io;«,  t^  knoxA/  in  me  suppose  we  have  been  neg- 

Yi€  do  not  ^:^«^"\  *<^^^^J^'"  lecting  to  cultivate  a  priceless 

advance  who  [«"  ^^  wha    be^t  ^.«^„  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^n  the  fac- 

and   m  what  kinds  «f  /•«  \«^:  „Uy  because  we  have  the  bene- 

ralion  ^l^^ Jf'^^^"^  .pV^j:,  ^^J^  fits  of   ioint  counsel   and  prop- 

gr^o^r^l^ultTny^Kr/of  poT  erly  allocated  responsibility;  an 

sons  in  the  department  is  un-  iContmucd  9U  Page  Six) 


fwiiii  ui   vivw   oiiiavn.  v»  .M.^...     ley- deierminuig  wor«.  riicuiiy  i»  ii«rw  : 

cerity    and   hypocrisy.    In    any    ^^jy^^ers  are  primarily  teach-  Things     become     fascinating 

academic  community,  adminis-    ^^^     ^^^     scholar- researchers.  When    we  examine   the   means 

trators    are    looked     upon     by    'ph^j,.  families,  colleagues,  and  used    by    each    interest    group 

students    and    faculty    with    a    j^ty^^nts      receive      varying  to    implement    their    concerns, 

bit  of  intellectual  disdain.             amounts   of  attention   and   de-  Administrative  fiat  is  the  most 

On  the  other  hand,  students    .^q^j^^     Students    »rt»    here    to  blatant     expression     of     its 

and  faculty  .seem  to  be  natural    ]^^yj^     ^^    Uv^    fulfilling    lives,  power.     The     Faculty    Sejiate, 

'allies'.     Administration     rules    j^^^    \^    prepare     for    their  originally    formed    to   check 

restricting    academic    freedom    fyi^^es.  Well,  so  what?  the   power   of   the   administra- 

are    fought    by    both    groups.        Tilings   become    more   inter-  tion,  has  the  final  say  on  most 

Final  decisions   on   all    ^aeulty    ^^.^1^^-  when  we  see  that  some  'academic    matters'.    The    Stu- 

appointments  are  made  by  the    ^(j^cerns     overlap       this     was  clent  Council— God  bless   it!— 

administration,    and    though    ^^^.^pUf^^^    j^    the    factors  deals    with    an    assortment    of 

this   is  a   traditional   policy   m    ^y^'^^,y^  j^^ing  students  and  fac-  student     concerns,     ranging 

American  universities,  it  is  re-              together     Some    concerns  from    the    EPC    to    the    Social 

luctantly  accepted  by  the  fac-    ^re^iniciue  to  a  sinele  interest  Committee.  It  has  the  last  say 

ulty  and  students.  Common  in-      ^^^^^     '^^^     ^^    times,    run  on    dances,    movies,    and    SAP 

tellectual     concerns,     the     dy-    ^^^^^^^^  to  th^  concerns  of  the  enforcement  (this  is  not  meant 

namic  and   mutually  stimuiat-    ^^^^^  ^roupv-  Faculty  members  to  be  an  exhaustive,  but  mere- 

ing  classroom  experience,  and             ^         ^^           ^^     courses  ly  a  suggestive  list), 

even  the  development  of  non-    during  a  year  to  devote  their  Things     become     absolutely 

academic  friendships  are  otlier.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  intriguing     when     we    realize 

factors    joining    these    two    g^j,rch  find  themselves  oppos'^d  that    in    instances    where    !^tu- 

^'"«"'f  4V.;     VinH  nf  nnnlv^i^  is    to  student  demands  for  teirh-  dent  interests  conflict  with  the 

•   .^\liJn  r.     i^i   ranld   noYT^        i^S  ^^^  to  less  obvious  admin-  interests  of  one  or  both  other 

incomplete,    it  could   not  have    .   *    ..        pressures   exerted    to  groups  we  have  no  reco^rnized 

predicted   what   happened   this    I'^^^^^^^^jr  J^'^y|   wortlV   out  means   to    assert   our    interests 

year  in  the  Bennett  case.            /f  evlr^  faculW  i^m^r    5=.".  over    opposing    concerns.    The 

A    more    inclusive    view,    ^   ^'  7/';^/nf"t^  ^^^  faculty     and     the     ailminislra- 

think,  should  recognize  the  ex-    ^;,"^%i^^^,"%i^^y  "^^^^^^^  tion   can  by   themselves  or  by 

istence  of  fhree  interest  groups    ^^y^.}'''^.^^^^^^^                ^e-  working    together    initiate    or 

with     their     own     domina  mg    ^^^^^1^^^^%^^^^^  "^emb'rs  eliminate    whatever    programs, 

concerns     The     administration    ^y^^^?^^^^^^;^^"';^    these^  de-  rules,   requirements,  or  p^ole 

can    be    'typed'    as   most    con-    ^'^f_^'i'^'"5r''L  they  want   irre.^DCctive  of  stu- 

cerned   with    "efficiency'  ,   "so-    "'^'^\^'^Z.}.^T}IZ  J-^     --^  dent    interests    Bennett   is   not 

cial    conformity"    (relative    to    no  matter  "^J^^lJ^^ln^  /^  <C«nti«ued  en  Page  Sin) 

the  world  beyond  the  catnpus),   opposed  to  these  demands    As  ^^.•mmu  u  «          s 

Paul  Solman 


Happy  Trails  to  You . . . 


I've  never  much  cared  for  the  month  of  March.  Nothing  personal,  but  that  -goes 
in  like  a  lion  and  out  like  a  lamb"  bit  gets  me  down.  What  a  lousy  sense  of  the  dra- 
matic  1  prefer  the  symmetry  of  a  .ate  Autumn's  day:  bitter  in  the  morning,  mild  in 
the  afternoon    and  bitter  once  again  come  eventide. 

We  have'trie<l  to  emulate  such  a  day  during  our  term  with  The  Justice.  We  came 

on  strong  at  first,  so  that  it  might  be  known  just  where  we  stoo4l  vis-a-vis  Brandeis 

current  events.   This   was   also*  . 

an   effort   to  clear    the   air.   as  making  reference  to  an  all-in-  ment,   for  example,   is  wiiJing 

we  felt  the  line  of  radical  stu-  elusive  diagnosis.  to  give   the  students   a  signiti- 

dent    polemic    was    falling    on        1    preoccupied    myself    with  cant    say    in    policy    decisions, 

jaded   ears.    If   this   policy   es-  Trivia,  witb   occasional   forays  President   Sachar   is  not. 

trangrd     more     than     it     con-  into    the    editorial    column    to        Let    me,    then,    end    with    a 

verted,   then   it  was   necessary  discuss  the   Vietnam   War   and  bang  and  not  a  whimper    Fel- 

to  deemphasize  such  a  st.ance.  what  students  are  doing  about  low    students,    yoti    are    tran- 

We  so  moved.  it.  And  then  along  came  Ben-  sients  iust  as  1  am.  If  you  don  t 

In    the   meantime,    we    have  nett    Once  acain  we  were  rail-  have   that    much   to   gain    here 

concerned   ourselves   with    im-  ing.  with  student  support.  But  by     bucking     the     structurally 

mediate     university     problems  against  whom?  Our  alleged  (and   often  personally)    iiniust 

and    their    (relatively)     short-  allies,  the  faculty    The  admin-  powers-that-be.  you  don't  have 

range    ramifications     We    have  istration,  not  implicated  in  this  that  much  to  lose  bv  doinp  so 

avoided  the  sweeping  analyses  caso,  sat  back  and  watched.  and    failing     Beat    the   sv.«;tem 

...v.:.r.k    ;nAiri4ol-tlu    \>jir\r1    iirk   vufiH  Qrk      l<>l'c       <t«^«      Knr>V       rtn      i\\f*      la/liAn      ttrkii     ^ort       jr\ari^tAllv     OF 


era!  tradition,     we  nave  oeaii  <i   lervenTiy   nope),   meir  per-  liourmamiize       ynnrs»iv»:' 

with  the  various  symotoms  of  snective  is  a  lo;  closer  to  ours  whenever  rvo^-sible    lik*"  ^-^ 

university  illness  a<;  they  have  fh.-^n  is  that  of  the  administra-  Fontaine's    cricket.     flo«'t    '^i 

arisen,  without  constantly  tion.     The     Sociology    depart-  the  bastards  f rind  y«M  *«w">! 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


Violnicc? 

To  the  Editors: 

As    a    student    interested    in 
learning   from    sources   other 
than    the    formal    classroom,    I 
looked  forward  to  attending  the 
final    lecture    in    the    llelmsley 
Series  on  violence.  The  lecture, 
entitled  "A  Case  Study  of  Vio- 
lence," was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Lee 
Rankin,  Chief  Counsel   for  the 
Warren  Commission.  I  expected 
to   hear  a   stimulating   talk   on 
violence  and  perhaps  gain  some 
insight   into  its  causes.   Instead 
I  heard  an  hour  and  a  half  lec- 
ture on  civics  which  had  only 
the    most   tenuous   relationship 
to    the    subject    in    question.    1 
was    not    presented    with    one 
new   or    stimulating    idea   con- 
cerning either  violence  or  civ- 
ics. In  short  the  talk  seemed  to 
be  geared  more  to  a  high  school 
group   than  to  a   college/adult 
one    I  am  sure  I  was  not  alone 
in  feeling  not  only  bored,  but 
also    slightly    embarrassed,    by 
Mr.  Rankin's  assumption  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  current  state 

of  the  nation. 

David  J.  Bromer 

MIT  (studeat) 


Shntiif'fiil! 

To  the  Editors: 

Just  before  Christmas  vaca- 
tion   (pardon    me,    Winter    Re- 
cess),   1,    like    the    rest    of    the 
Brandeis   community,    received 
a    little    memo   concerning   the 
progress  of  D    Joan  Kilbourne 
'68,   who  was   severely  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident  ear- 
lier this  year    The  memo  asked 
for  contributions   to   help  with 
the  expenses  caused  by  surgery 
and  a  lengthy  program  of  phy- 
sical therapy.  It  also  mentioned 
an   art   exhibition   and   sale   in 
Middlefield.   Conn.   —  all   pro- 
ceeds to  go  to  D.  Joans  medi- 
cal fund.  This  seemed  to  me  to 
be  an  excellent  idea  —  solicita- 
tion of  funds  is  always^  easier 
when  one  "gets  something  for 
one's  money,  '  so  to  speak   The 
art  works  were  to  be  donated 
by  artists  from  Connecticut  and 
by  Brandeis  students  and   fac- 
ulty. This  showed,  to  me,  well- 
ploced    concern    and    effort    on 
the  part  of  th*-  two  communi- 
ties   D.    Joan    is   a    part   of   — 
home  and  school. 

When    I    drove    up    to    the 
C^iWctor's    Galkry,    with    my 


Chanukah  gelt  in  my  hot  little 
hand,  I  found  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  drawings,  sculpture, 
etc.,  etc.,  from  local  artists,  stu- 
dents at  Southern  Connecticut 
College,  even  a  Chagall  print 
donated  by  the  owner  and  NOT 
A  THING  from  Brandeis  (par- 
don me,  one  student  had  sent 
some  drawings  —  my  apologies 
and  personal  thanks  to  this 
person).  The  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  gallery  inforn^ed 
me  that  he  had  written  to  the 
University  (presumably  to  the 
Fine  Art.s  Department)  and  had 
had  no  response. 

I  will  not  mince  words.  This 
is  shameful.  If  there  is  some 
good,  logical  reason  'or  no  stu- 
dent, no  faculty  member  send- 
ing anything.  1  certainly  would 
like  to  hear  it. 

I  invite  answers  to  this  let- 
ter from  the  appropriate  p«'^r- 
ties. 

Rima  Kittner  '66 

Vauihbitig 

Gentlemen: 

Judging  from  the  editerials, 
letters  and  articles  which  ap- 
pear regularly  in  the  pages  of 

(Continued  on  Page  Six) 
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THE     J  USTICE 


Poge  Three 


Three  Months  of  Intransigence; 
Rivete(J  J.  L*  Thomson  Strike 

By  MEG  GAGE  tory's  unstable  economic  posi-  more  of  a  stir  from  Covlch  than 

The  strike  at  J.  L.  Thomson   tion.  he  had  gotten  in  five  years, 
is  now  entering  its  third  month.        Mr.  Olerio  advised  that  stu-        After  the  "debate"  a  meeting 

Negotiations  were  resumed  last   dent  picketing  was  unwise,  al-  of  students  was  held  to  discuss 

Tuesday,  January   4,   but  little   though  he  was  interested  to  see  possible  student  action  on  the 

was  accomplished.    Sidney  Co-   what  effect  a  very  small  group  side   of   the   union.    A    lengthy 

vich.  president  of  the  rivet   of  student  pickets  would  have,  discussion   was   followed    by    a 

plant,    was   in   Florida    for   the  Olerio   was   interested    because  decision  to  picket  the  plant  and 

winter  holidays,  so  negotiations   of  the  management  reaction  to  Covich's   home   and   to   send   a 

have  been  at  a  standstill  for  a    the     union-oriented     report     in  letter  to  Mr.  Covich.  Those  who 

few    weeks.    The    management   The  Justice   on   November   23.  disagreed    with    the    plan    left, 

has  continued  to  be  uncompro-   The  management  called  the  re-  Bob  Schwarz  has  been  in  charge 

mismg  in  its  demands.  porter  to  the  factory  to  present  of  student  action. 

The  people   of  Waltham   are   a    two-hour    briefing   of    "the       The  student  picket  of  the  fac- 

concerned  about  the  fate  of  the   other    side."     Management    re-  tory  was  reported  in  the  News 

factory,  locally  known  as  "The   acted   again   when   told  of   the  Tribune.    Otherwi.se   there    has 

Buckle."  The  89-year-old  plant   planned  debate;  a  management  been  no  noticeable  reaction  to 

is  the  last  of  the  three  big  Wal-    lawyer  hinted  at  a  possible  suit  the  student  involvement.  Pick- 

tham  industries,  surviving   the   and    expulsion    from    school    if  eting  of  the  Covich   home  oc- 

Textile  Mill  and  the  Waltham   students  didn't  keep  out.  Olerio  curred  once,  on  January  5,  and 

Watch  Company.  The  town  sees  said  the  students  had  gotten  was  also  uneventful. 

•The  Buckle"  as  its  last  claim    ^    .    .        

Opinion 


Students  Evaluate 
Faculty  Teaching 

By   IIILLEL   SCHWARTZ        student  roles  in  evaluating 


This  year  four  more  schools,  courses. 


the  University  of  Washington, 
the  University  of  Miimesota, 
Oberlin  College  in  Ohio,  and 
City  College  of  New  York,  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  pub- 


At  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington seven  thousand  copies  o£ 
its  new  3G2-page  Course  Cri- 
tique were  sold — the  cu.uuia- 


to  fame  and  identifies  strongly 
with  the  cause  of  the  union. 

An  effort  was  made  by  vari- 
ous local  unions,  city  fraternity 
groups  and  a  volunteer  com- 
mittee to  brighten  up  Christ- 
mas for  the  striking  families. 
Five  hundred  toys  were  do- 
nated and  dinners  were  pro- 
vided for  eighty  families. 

Attempts  to  mediate  have 


Dialectics  of  Change 


The  Ju.stice   has  done   much   solve    the   present    controversy   than  a  disclaimer  of  any  under- 


Ushing  official  campus  course  tion  of  a  long  and  careful  pro- 
evaluations.  According  to  the  gram.  Of  Uie  twenty-five  thou- 
National  Students  A.ssociation,  ^^^^  students  given  the  chance 
there  are  now  at  least  twenty  .  ■  i  u  ^ 
schools  printing  these  critiques.  ^«  ^^'P^y*  ^ix  thousand  re- 
in an  article  in  the  January  sponded.  which  means  that  e:»ch 
3rd  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  teacher  included  in  the  critique 
_  ,  ....  ,  «t«.K-.  n^^i,  ^as  rated  by  an  average  of 
Journal,  entitled  "The  Book-  16.5%  of  all  the  students  taking 
worm  Turns:  More  Collegians  the  course  for  which  he  was 
Now  Grade  Their  Teachers,"  graded.  Among  those  who  did 
Charles  Alverson  describes  the  ^*^<:  rating.  A  and  13  :>iudcnU 
reactions  of  various  school  fac-  outnurnbercHi  the  D  and  E  stu- 
ulty  and  student  bodies  to  a  dents  by  more  than  five  to  one, 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  so  that  the  Course  Critique  did 

not  become     a  sounding  l>oard 
for  the  gripes  of  poor  students." 

Reactions  of  the  faculty 
seemed  to  be  favorable.  Said 
one  professor,  after  having  re- 
ceived a  low  mark  in  the  Course 
Critique.  "D  or  no  D,  I  still 
think  it's  a  good  idea."  Said 
another,  who  was  failed,  "I 
didn't  like  it,  but  the  critique 
can't  help  but  inlluence  the  way 
I  teach  the  course  next  time.** 


Hegel  Shapiro 


the    News    Tribune    have    a 
tried    unsuccessfully    to    inter 


Mr.  Fred        Understandably,  the  philo.so-    tried    to    stop    the    students 


1°     finod   tho  latter  eroun  of  com-  Sommers,   Chairman   of   the   phy  majors  attending  the  meet-  there'd  have  been  hell  to  piy" 

r  batants™d  Brandeis  Philosophy   Depart-  ing  held  by  Mr   Sommers  were  Elsewhere.    City    College    of 

sr-    Daianis  seemea  lo  oe.    ine  ;.iu  nient.                                                      di.sappointed.    Placed    within  New   York   school   officials   are 

.                                           dents   supporting    Mr.    Bennett  This  st  a  tern  e  nt  was  made   context  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  financing   a   student-propo.sed 

The  union  has  already  com-   sought  a  reversal  of   the  deci-  during  a  meeting  between  Mr.   above  quoted  statement  was  not  evaluation    urogram.    Graduat 


verie. 


promised  on  several  of  their  de 


sion    to   terminate   his   stay    at  Sommers    and    the    philosophy  intended    to   exhort   anyone 

a.ands  concerning  job  transfer   Brandeis  in  toe  spring.  The  en-  rJed't^esfsVud^e^nTafSr  pX  "^'^0^^ ^l?lcrio  make  a  few 

and  the  committee  setup.  How-    suing  conflict  was  often  viewed  Ucation    of    their    petition,    at-  proposals  for  revising  the  pres- 

^f.'r:;r.'-^fiJJl^"2^T*T^"i«L^  J^A   ^y   these  students,   and   others,  tacking  the  decision  to  dismiss  ent  decision  making  apparatus.  ^...^  ^,„.      ,..^    v^.^^v,..  .^^..,.0.- 

r«o.r..r»«              .«    .  o   ,..o««   o«      ^^^  battle  bctwecn  personages.  Mr.   Bennett  and  calling   for   a  But  before  doing  so  it  will  be  turc  appropriated  $500  000  for 

However.  I  find   the   "personal  reconsideration    of    that    deci-  helpful  to  look  briefly  at   two  merit   awards   to   "de.serving 

differences'*    perspective   un-  sion.     Mr.    Sommers    provided  other  current  instances  of  stu-  teachers"  at  state  colleges   ron- 

helpful.   It  neither  serves  to  re-  them  with  no  information  other  j^^nt  di.scontent  with  individual  currently  providing  for  a  defi- 

—  departments.  nite  student  role  in  the  award 


maining  firm  in  its  wage  and 
subcontracting  demands,  refus- 
ing to  accept  a  compromise.  The 
uruon  has  suggested  that  a  com- 
mittee be  picked  by  manage- 
ment from  the  Waltham  Cham- 
l)er  of  Commerce  to  arbitrate 
the  dispute.  Management  re- 
fused. 

The  management  argument  is 
that  the  plant  cannot  continue 
to  be  profitable  unless  certain 
innovations  occur.  Mr.  Covich 
has  the  problems  of  attracting 
young,  skilled  employees;  85% 
of  his  workers  are  officially  dis- 
abled; the  average  age  is  49 
(several    sources    say    54);    im 


ing  Yale  honor  students  will 
have  their  evaluations  of  pro- 
fessors considered  by  tenure 
committees,  probably  beginning 
this  year.    The  Oregon   legisla- 


Ad  Committee  Gets 
Late  Hours  Plan 


student   members   of   the   com 


Early   this   year   students   in  decisions.  Significant,  however. 

Philosophy  I  circulated  a  peti-  is  the  statement  of  one  Oregon 

tion     In  it  they  expre.s.sed  their  profe.s.sor:    "We'll    thank    the 

dissatisfaction    with    the    mass  Legislature  to  keep  its  rio.se  out 

lecture  part  of  the  course,  a  re-  of  academic  matters." 
cent  innovation.   They  also  felt       The   goals  of  a   course   "cri- 

that   these   mass   lectures   were  tique"  or  "evaluation"  are  less 

part   of  a    "sysematic   devalua-  philo.sophical    than    pragmatic: 

tion"   of   undergraduate   teach-  an  aid  to  students  in  the  selec- 


mit  mittee  claimed  that  the  current  ^%  In  Biological  Science  1  the  tion  of  their  courses,  a  state- 
rs fi  situation  might  be  viewed  as  perennial  mumblings  of  discon-  ment  manifesting  to  the  faculty 
Lnt    "an  unfair  and  unnecessary  im-    tent  are  heard  after,  and  some-    the  particular  and  specific  opin- 

Unless   times   during,    each    lecture,    ions  of  their  students  concern- 


By  MARTIN  PERNICK 

The  Student  Affairs  Comm 

tee,   meeting   last  Decembe 

, —    --     agreed  to   present  the  Student  .          „             stated 

portant  decisions  are  hindered   Council  plan  for  a  p  o  lie  y  of  [J^^'y^^]^  ^^  ^^^  makes  judg-   There    have    been    discu.ssions   ing  cour.se  and  teaching  quality, 

by  union  involvement.  He  fee  s   "automatic    /^^^^,   ./^J  .^^«"^^"  r  ents  onTat^^^^                             about  circulating  a  petition  in   and  an  a.ssertion  of  the  rights  of 

that  unless  he  obtains  all  of  his   students  to  the  full  University  ^^^^^^J;  ^   ^    be  given  out  by  the   this  class  too.                                      a  college  student  to  receive  a 

^^'i'^'L'*^  .^^l"^^  would  make   Admmistrative  Committee             reLSe  couns^elors."                         It  is  not  my  purpose  lo  main-   high-quality  and  perhaps  even 
"The  Buckle    more  efficient,  he       The    proposal,    if    approved,   It;^»lueIicl.  cuuna^iv^i^.  .         ..        _,.,,,..  ., ,:_       ..»     -?..-'.        r. 

will  not  be  able 
successfully. 
made  the  plant 
than  would 


protection 


been    invested    in    new    capitol  r     •« 

^tioTunf'kelv^^  "''^''  ''''"'■  ""  oXrprovlsionT  of  the  sys-    "    Opponents    of    the    plan   ^^  the   university  as   a   suppli 

Some  Brandeis  and  Harvard  ^^^    *"^'"^«    ^^^P'^^    ""^"^'''^J    '^^^J'^'^n'''^  }L'^^H^mnn''''no.!;j^   cant   approaches   a    benevolent 

ei.r^J^fc  h?.,^  ch\^n\n  ^^^^^^^  on-campus     study     areas     and   and   costly.    In   addition,   Dean }^^    ^^  ^^^   ^.^^   „k^«.^ 

students  have  shown  an  inter-  ,        g^^   open    until    th 

est  in  the  ^V'^^Ln'^r^^th/f   fh.v  mum  time  limit  set  for 
the  union.    In  order  that  they 

would    know    the   facts    before 

taking  any  active  stand,  a  de- 


students    petition    departments   classes  will  neces.sarily  have  to 

be  founded  upon  a  majority 
opinion,  a  majority  which  may 
not  be  equivalent  to  a  majority 
of  the  cla.ss  members.  However, 


monarch. 


bate  was  planned  at  Brandeis 
between  union  and  manage- 
ment representatives. 

The  management  refused  to 
send  a  spokesman,  saying  that 
they  could  hurt  their  bargain- 


e   maxi-   Zion  forecast  the  "loss  of  a  val-   monarcn.     If   the   king   chooses 

._ for  the  au-    uable  personal  contact  between    to    ignore    a    subjects's    appeal    as  underlined   by  the  Wall 

tomatic  lates.  and  providing  the  residence  counselors  and  stu-  then  that's  the  end  of  the  mat-  Street  Journal  article,  an  in- 
receptionists  with  direct  phone  dents"  if  the  process  of  obtain-  ^^^  g^^  •£  ^y^^  educating  of  stu-  (teasing  number  of  students  at 
lines  to  security  in  case  of  em-    ing   lates  were  made  "as  auto-     ...  .      .  an    increasing    number    of   col- 

ergency  The  time  limits  sug-  matic  as  signing  a  hotel  regis-  aenls  is  one  imporiani  purpose  ]f,^^^  g^j-o  finding  such  evalua- 
gested  by  the  Committee  were    ter."  of  the  university  then  the  ben-    tions  helpful.    Perhaps  al.so   at 

130  A.M.  week  nights  and  2:30  After  nearly  four  hours  of  cvolont  monarchy  atmosphere  Brandeis  the  work  of  the  EPC 
AM    weekends.  discussion.     Dean     Morrissey    j^    inconsistent   with    this    pur-    sub-committee  will   result  in  a 

Tlie  Administrative  Commit-   asked    that  the    plan   be   for-  ov,>i..H..«  iho  vmro  nf 

tee  will  discuss  the  proposal  at   warded  to  the  full  Administra-   POse.    It  excludes  the  voice  of 

live   Committee,   of   which   the   the  most  interested  party  from 

Student  Affairs  Committee  is  a    the   decisions   determining    the   blind!  as  it  may  be. 

subcommittee.     There    was    no   quality  of  eduaction.    That  Mr.    

objection  to  his  suggestion.  Sommers,   or    the   members   of 

The  members  of  the  Student   other   departments   are   willing 

Affairs    Committee     are     Dean    to  consider  student  opinion  pri 


less  blind  choice  of  cour.ses.  and 
in  less  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind,  or  the  blind  teaching  the 


ing  position  by  taking  part.  The  ^^^^   meeting    tomorrow.     If    ap- 

management    also    expressed  proved,    it    could    be    imple- 

strong   opinion   that   the  strike  mented  by  February, 
should  not  be  of  concern  to  stu-        Under    the    present    system, 

dents,    who   should   keep    their  second  term  freshmen  and  up- 

noses  in  the  l>ooks.   ("Don't  you  perclass  women   residents  may    _-  ,  .... 

kids  have  enough  to  study?")  Jtay   out   until   midnight   on    Morrissey.    Dean    Z>on     Dr.    vately  expressed  to  them  is  m  „iembcrs  to  student   reo- 

Alfred   Olerio.   sub-regional  weekdays  and  1:30  AM.  week-    Fischer.  Dr.  Kellner.  Dr.  Woll.    sufficient.    Systematic  means  of   ured   members  t_«  ^l^"«^n^ /•'p^^ 


content.  2.  That  the  number  of 
student  representatives  be  set 
by   a   determined   ratio   of  ten- 


effectual    voice 


would   have   no   choice   but   to   criticism  by  several  members  of  prep;    _    ^                         .      .    ^              1             ..         «         «    ^«  ;  -^^^  „i^^ 

liauidate-  selling  Uie  factory  as   the  Student  Affairs  Committee,  sals  to  the  committee,  including  vote    in    department    dec  sion.s  :»ntee    an                 „,,.,;,„,...«, 

a  unit  is  milikely  b^^^^                    Student    Council    President  a  reform  of  hou.sing.  book.store.  affectm,?:    denartment    n  o  1 1  c  y,  segment  of  the  univet^ity  now 

strike  anT  because  of  Uie  fac-   Frank   Bloch,   'GO,   one   of   the  and  infirmary  procedures.  faculty    contracts,    and    course  without  franchise. 
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SNCC  Report 


Can  We  Stay  Silent? 


Phil  Tankel 


Wi$e  Lecture 


Kashmir:  When  Diplomacy  Fails 


Nadine  Payn 


Madame   Vijaya   Lakshmi   Pandit   was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  1966  Stephen  S. 
ise  Memorial  Lecture  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  5th,  in  Schwartz  Hall.  Former 


Brandeis  students  may  find  it  hard  to  relaize  that  "The 

Movement"  is  still  around.  We  don't  read  about  it  any-  W .  t^      •  ,     ^     *.  ^u     tt    xt    /-.  i 

more  (except  when  someone  is  killed),  but  its  anonymity  Governor  of  Maharashtra  State  in  India  and  former  President  ot  the  U.  N.  General 
in  the  mass  media  is  indicative  of  its  present  activity  and  Assembly,  Mme.  Pandit  spoke  on  "Storm  Over  Asia."  The  storm  to  which  she  referred 
its   }>otential    for  effective  and   significant   social  change-  was  the  present  conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  activity  now?  Who  is  doing  "     " *- 

it  and  what  does  it  tell  us  about'!* 
the  sohjtions  people  have  tome 


up     with     after    six     years    of 
struggle? 

The  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (SNCC) 
has  projects  in  almost  every 
Black  Belt  state:  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  and  Georgia, 
as  well  as  pilot  projects  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  New  York 
City,  and  the  Imperial  Valley 
of  California.  The  experience 
derived  from  past  years  of 
struggle  has  resulted  in  new 
projects,  new  in  nature  and 
locality. 

The    majority    of    SNCC's 
projects  are  still  in  the  South. 
In    Mississippi,    for   example, 
there  are  "regular"  commu- 
nity-wide   projects    in    over 
half   the    counties.     In   addi- 
tion there  are  three  separate 
projects:  the  Mississippi  Free- 
dom  Labor   Union,   the  Poor 
People's  Corporation,  and  the 
autonomous  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party. 
The  Freedom  Labor  Union  is 
interested  in  the  desperate  eco- 
nomic   problem    of    the    share- 
cropper    in     the     South.     Last 
spring   the   Union  went  out  on 
strike  in  the  Delta  region.  They 


rural  community.  In  the  county 
courthouses  of  Alabama,  and 
in  Harlem  and  Roxbury,  com- 
munity organizations  which  are 
taking  shape  may  .someday 
combine  their  forces  in  a  na- 
tional organization. 

The  fact  that  both  SNCC  and 
SCLC,  in  addition  to  SDS,  have 
come  out  firmly  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam  reflects  their 
attitudes  towards  causes  of  our 
domestic  problems.  There  must 
be  something  radically  wrong 
in  a  social  structure  which  fos- 
ters Watts  and  Da  Nang  Air 
Force  Base.  The  civil  rights 
organizations  have  broadened 
their  activities  in  response  to 
these  failures  in  American  so- 
ciety. 

But  much  of  this  is  a  long- 

(Continued   on   page   €) 


Conflict  of  Ideologies 

The  underlying  thesis 
IVIme.  Pandit's  speech  was  that 
Kashmir  is  not  the  real  cause 
of  India's  dispute  with  Paki- 
stan. "It  is  the  manifestation  of 
a  basic  difference  of  approach 
to  nationhood,"  she  declared. 
"There  is  a  conflict  of  ideolo- 
gy. India  is  a  secular  State 
devoted  to  freedom  and  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  whereas 
Pakistan  is  a  theocracy,  and 
a  semi-military  dictatorship 
which  discriminates  against 
minorities."  In  the  same  breath 
Mme.  Pandit  asserted  that 
nevertheless,  the  two  nations 
had  been  associated  for  many 
years  and  that  without  the 
existence  of  Pakistan  the  sub- 
continent of  South  Asia  cannot 
be  a  secure  area.  She  asked  the 
support    of    her    audience,    i.e. 


of   America, 


in  ending  this  situa- 
tion of  conflict. 

Early  Seeds  of  Dissension 

The  original  seeds  of  con- 
flict between  Hindu  and  Mus- 
lim were  implanted  by  the 
British  colonial  policy  of  'di- 
vide and  rule.'  However,  the 
Indian  National  Congress  was 
rooted  in  a  secular  nationalism. 
Mme.  Pandit  noted  that  mem- 
bers of  all  religious  communi- 
ties in  India  were  represented 


country  with  the  third  largest 
Muslim  population,  following 
only  Indonesia  and  Pakistan. 

Mme.  Pandit  expressed  the 
Indian  feeling  that  Pakistan 
wants  to  change  the  imbalance 
of  population  and  industry 
which  exists  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  But,  she  said,  "India 
cannot  help  being  larger  (than 
Pakistan)  anymore  than  China 
can  help  being  larger  than 
India."    The    Pakistanis    have 


in  the  Congress  (even  some  of  adopted  two  methods  of  chang- 

her    best    friends?).    Moreover,  ing   a   situation   which    Indians 

discrimination    with    regard    to  do  not  accept.   The  first  is   an 

race,  religion,  and  caste  is  spe-  attempt  to  strengthen  their  na- 


cifically  prohibited  in  the  post- 
Independence  Constitution  of 
democratic  India.  India  is  not 
a  Hindu  State,  she  emphasized, 
adding  that  the  55,000,000  Mus- 
lims living  in  India  make  it  the 


Visit  to  the  'Old'  South 


By  MARTIN  FASSLER 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Marty  Fassler  gradnated  from 
THE  JUSTICE.    He  is  presently  studying  at  Columbia 
lowing  arliele  last  summer  while  he  was  doing  public 

John   McKeithen  was 


tion  with  foreign  support;  the 
second  is  to  weaken  India. 
Later  History 
Mme.  Pandit  then  gave  a 
brief  history  of  this  second 
method  of  changing  the  situa- 
tion. Pakistan  attacked  India 
three  times  in  1947,  she  said. 
Armed  tribesmen  followed  by 
Pakistani  troops  moved  into 
Kashmir.  India  sent  her  soldiers 
to  Kashmir,  ousting  the  "in- 
vaders,"   and    she    then   com- 


..„..„ Baton   Ivoujre   CJovernor    _  ^.^...^,  .,^.„ 

are    still    out,    and    in    serious  Htical  ('0uraj?e"  he  exhibited  in  travellinK  to  Bogalusa   for  a  meeting?  with   representa-  dedicated  to  democrat 
trouble    because      '    "    ^~'''    "'  -   --  -  —  ...         •    i-        ...  i    !•_-  -.^  ..i      i  ,  ... 

food.      With    addi 
they  hope  to  set 
cooperative  farm. 


ply 

ic  princi- 


The  Poor  People's  Corpora-  of  the  meetinpf. 

tion,  another  economic  project,  McKeithen's  trip  to  that  Mis-* 

makes  leather  hats,  aprons,  and  sissippi-border  town  was  not  a 

children's  clothes,  etc.  Through  precedent-setting     event;     last 


its  contacts  in  the  North  (main 
ly  the  Friends  of  SNCC  organ- 
izations), it  sells  its  products 
to  earn  badly  needed  funds. 
(The  Friends  of  SNCC  .store  in 


spring  he  traveled  upstate  to 
Jonesboro  for  a  similar  media- 
tion eflort  during  a  period  of 
"racial  unrest."  He  did  suc- 
ceed    in     removing     Jonesboro 


Cambridge,  The  General  Store,    temporarily   from   the   national 

headlines,  but  his  efl^orts 
brought  about  little,  if  any, 
change  of  significance.  Jones- 
boro in  August  is  much  the 
same  as  Jonesboro  in  April. 


IS  under  the   Plowshare  Book- 
store, 30  Brattle  St.) 

The  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  was  manned  by  SNCC 
workers,  but  the  organization 
is  now  run  by  the  people  of 
the  state.  The  immediate  con- 
cern is  preparing  for  the  spring 
senatorial  primaries. 

A  new  political  party  is  now 
being  organized  on  a  county-by- 
county  basis  in  Alabama.  Since 
power  in  the  South  resides  in 
the  county  courthouse,  the  im- 
mediate goal  is  to  gain  entrance 
to  the  courthouse.  Since  a  num- 
ber of  Alabama  counties  have 
a  majority  of  Negroes,  organ- 
izing has  been  difficult  and 
dangerous.  In  addition,  there 
are  over  ten  "regular"  projects 
in  the  state. 

In  Arkansas,  there  are  two 
projects,  one  in  Gould,  and  the 
other  in  Forest  City.  SNCC 
projects  in  Georgia  are  in 
Americus  and  Albany.  All  four 
projects  arc  community-based 
organizations,  involved  with 
the  problems  of  each  particular 
community. 

The  projects  in  the  North 
and    California    reflect    what 
has  been   learned   from   past 
experiences.      SNCC's    move 
into  the  North  means  it  has 
enlarged  its  conception  of  the 
problem  and  feels  able  to  at- 
tack  it  on   a   national   basis. 
This  seems  to  reflect  a  trend 
among  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions.    For    example,    M.    L. 
King  has  recently  announced 
an    SCLC   drive    in   Chicago. 
The  California  project  is  at- 
tempting to  organize  the  mi- 
grant  farm   workers.     SNCC 
is  trying  to  bring  about  a  co- 
alition of  the  poor  whites  and 
poor  blacks,  to  create  a  coali- 
t  i  o  n    of    the    "have-nots" 
against  the  "haves." 
The  Washington,  D.  C.  proj- 
ect  is   organizing    and   fighting 
for  Home  Rule.    The  majority 
of  the  city  is  Negro,  but  the  city 
is   run   by   a   House   committee 
presently    headed    by    a    South 
Carolinian. 

In  an  effort  to  attain  power, 
the  civil  rights  organizations 
are  turning  to  the  ghettos  of 
the  North,  in  addition  to  their 
traditional  site  in  the  Southern 


but  equal  schools.  Other  com- 
plaints involved  the  ab.sence 
of  1^1  delivery  to  the  Negro 
neighborhoods  and  the  usual 
short  change  on  jobs  and  city 
services. 

In  the  most  halting  strides 
possible,  Jonesboro  moves  to- 
ward school  integration.  The 
first  and  second  grades  will  be 
integrated  this  fall,  as  the  first 
part  of  a  program  designed  to 
bring  about   complete  desegre- 


2) 
3) 


Jonesboro  is  similar  to  Boga-  gation  by   196?    Little,  if  any- 

lu.sa  in  several  ways,  although  thing,    has    been    done    to    im- 

very    different    in    size.    Jones-  prove   the   city   schools,   unless 

boro.  with  4,000  residents  is  the  we  include  the  firing  of  a  Ne- 

Jackson  Parish  seat;  Bogalusa,  gro  high  school  teacher  sympa- 

with     a     population     of    about  thetic    to    the 


25,000  people,  holds  the  same 
position  in  Washington  Parish. 
One  third  of  each  town's  citi- 
zens are  Negroes. 

Jonesboro's  major  employer 
is  the  Continental  Can  paper 
and  bag  plant,  actually  located 
in  the  small  adjacent  town  of 
Hodge.  1,600  people,  including 
600  Negro  men,  work  there.  The 
imion  is  integrated,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  the  mainte- 
nance of  separate  wage  scales 
for  white  and  black  workers 
until  a  few  months  ago.  One 
Jonesboro  man  told  a  visitor 
that  he  was  earning  $2.83  an 
hour  as  a  mechanic  with  Con- 
tinental Can,  while  his  white 
associates,  doing  the  same  work 
for  the  same  company,  earned 
$3.37  each  hour.  The  tCMjijjany 
did  away  with  separate  pay 
scales  a  few  months  ago,  to 
comply  with  Title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Klan  Strongholds 

Both    Jonesboro    and    Boga- 


police- 
of    the 


The   instructor 
a    run-in    with   a    local 
man,    also    a    member 
school  board. 

Rain  or  Shine 

Postal  authorities  agreed  to 
deliver  mail  as  soon  as  street 
signs  were  erected  and  house 
numbers  posted.  Street  signs 
were  posted  on  a  few  corners 
July  27,  at  lea.st  four  months 
after  the  protests  began,  and 
hou.se  numbers  are  up  in  sev- 
eral areas.  But  if  you  have  a 
Negro  correspondent  in  Jones- 
boro, write  to  him  in  care  of 
General  Delivery,  for  there  is 
still  no  mail  carried  to  the  Ne- 
gro residential  areas.  There  is 
also  some  skepticism  in  the  Ne- 
gro community  concerning  the 
endurance  of  the  thin  wooden 
poles  on  which  the  street  signs 
are  mounted. 

But  the  area's  Negro  resi- 
dents feel  the  lack  of  adequate 
public  services  in  an  area  more 
vital  than  mail  delivery:  water 


body  of  the  1949  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion was  in  three  parts 
1 )   A  cease  fire  line 

Complete    withdrawal    of 

Pakistani  forces 

Ascertainment   of  the 

wishes  of  the  Kashmiris. 
Mme.  Pandit  was  quick  to 
point  out  to  the  audience  the 
words  "withdrawal  of  Paki- 
stani  forces."  For  she  said,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  lay  with  India, 
and  was  so  stated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Representative  of  the  Se- 
curity Council.  Therefore,  she 
argued,  the  Pakistanis  make 
constant  reference  to  the  prom- 
ise of  a  plebiscite,  but  neglect 
the  second  point  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

A  Constituent  Assembly  was 
legitimately  elected  in  Kash- 
mir. The  government  estab- 
lished, whose  head  was  a  Kash- 


lusa     are     Klan     strongholds,  supply.     City    water    lines    in 

Jonesboro  was  cited  in  a  recent  Jonesboro,    Hodge,    and    North 

report  by  the  state  legislature's  Hodge,  frequently  end  "around 

committee  on  Un-American  Ac-  the  comer"  or  "up  the  street" 

tivities  as  being  the  home  of  the  from   Negro   homes.     More   ac- 

Wizard    of    Louisiana's    largest  curately,  the  city  water  mains 

Klan.     Bogalusa's    Klan    activ-  frequently  end  at  the  boundary 

ities  are  well-known.  line  between  the  Negro  neigh- 


"open  sewerage" — a  euphemism 
for  backyard  piles  of  human 
waste.  Tliree  physicians  from 
the  Medical  Committee  for  Hu- 
man Rights  visited  the  town's 
public  health  officer  last  week 
to  discuss  these  disease  breed- 
ers. He  had  begun  action,  he 
told  them,  by  sending  notices  to 
the  landlords  who  rent  houses 
with  such  facilities,  informing 
them  of  their  violations  of 
he  :th  codes.  They  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  make  an  effort 
to  alter  conditions  within  fif- 
teen days  of  receiving  notice. 
The  official  admitted  that  he  in- 
tended to  be  "liberal"  about  ac- 

spring    boycott,   cepting  signs  of  good  faith.   No, 

was  fired  after   he  explained,  he  was  not  aware 

of  these  conditions  until  Dr. 
Salenger  of  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee toured  the  area  in  June, 
photographing  the  backyard 
garbage    accumulations.      That 

brings  to  mind  the  question  of  ^niri  Muslim,  became  an  integ- 
whether  it  is  more  charitable  ral  part  of  the  Indian  Union, 
to  call  the  official  a  liar  or  an  This  point  is  used  to  justify  In- 
incompetent;  if  he  did  not  clia's  refusal  to  hold  a  forced 
know  about  these  conditions,  plebescite.  "We  believe  in  the 
he  has  neglected  his  duty  very  self-determination  of  a  nation," 
seriously.  she  affirmed,  "but  not  to  a  com- 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  no  ponent  part  of  the  country  " 
more  church-burnings  in  Jones-  * 
boro,  and  little  physical  vio- 
lence by  whites  against  Ne- 
groes. (Jonesboro  received  at- 
tention last  spring  partly  be- 
cause students  from  four  uni- 
versities were  there,  helping  in 
the  rebuilding  of  two  burned 
churches.)  But  that  change 
has  come  about  in  spite  of, 
rather  than  as  a  result  of,  Mc- 
Keithen's actions. 

The  Governor  has  uttered 
harsh  words  about  the  Deacons, 
and  at  one  time  threatened  to 
confiscate  all  weapons  found  in 
sight  in  Bogalusa.  This  was  di- 
rected against  the  Deacons,  but 
the  Deacons  have  provided  the 
only  stabilizing  force  in  Jones- 
boro. 

One   day,    I   walked   from   a 


Not    surprisingly,    Jonesboro  borhood  and  the  white  neigh-  Negro   teen  f^e^^riri  iJ^ 

and  Bogalusa  are  also  the  loca-  borhood.     One    Negro    woman  an^'^skld  whether  b J  f^^iw 

tions  of  the  two   most   promi-  who  lives   in   Hodge  described  f^  actTve  fn  The  movement^h^ 

nenl   ch *'^-''    '^'   *^'^    /tvt^^^^n  *Viic  cWi,Q*irkn  ir.  TVko    4r.iiir,,rt  r«o  ^^  aciivc  in  ine  movement.  She 

Deacons 

tice.  In 

protec 

and  churches. 

The  "racial  unrest"  that 
brought  McKeithen  to  Jones- 
boro last  spring  took  the  form 
of  protests  over  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  Negro  schools,  and  con- 
tinued segregation,  eleven 
years    after    the    Supreme 


Another  argument  in  defense 
of  this  position  is  that  in  the 
eighteen  years  since  India's 
partition  a  sense  of  security  has 
been  established  within  the  mi- 
nority communities.  A  plebis- 
cite at  this  time  would  bring 
chaos  and  disruption  to  India 
and  Pakistan  and  indeed  to  the 
entire  world. 

Mme.  Pandit  cited  two  acts 
of  aggression  by  Pakistan  in 
1965,  the  first  in  April,  and  the 
second  on  August  5.  This  was 
a  major  aggression  in  which 
"thousands  of  troops,"  led  by 
regular  officers  of  the  Pakistani 
army  crossed  over  the  cease- 
fire line  and  "terrorized"  the 
area  through  sabotage  and  de- 
struction for  ten  days.  They  had 
counted  on  the  support  of  the 
local  population  of  Kashmir 
but  as  this  did  not  occur  they 
escalated    operations    and     on 


pay   for   the    extension    of 
water  lines  to  her  street. 

But  she  is  an  unusually  de- 
termined person — she  is  send- 
ing her  daughter  through 
Southern  University  on  her  sal- 
ary as  a  cleaning  woman — and 
other  families  less  fortunate 
Court's   outlawing   of  separate    must  settle  for  outhouses  or  for 


missed  the  latest  one  only  be-  communications  between  India 
cause  it  was  his  turn  that  night  ^"^  Kashmir.  Pakistani  fight- 
to  guard  the  church.  The  men  ^rs  followed  an  order  to  "Bite 
of  the  congregation  stand  the  enemy  deep  and  destroy 
armed  guard  over  the  church,  him,"  and  on  the  5lh  of  Sep- 
one  man  each  night  in  rotation,  tember  began  aerial  bombing. 
Deacon   chapters   usually  "and   India    took   action   —    in 

(Continued  on  page   6)  (Continued   on  page   7) 
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The  Year's  First  Folio 

By  MARK  KRAMER 

College  literary  magazines  have  a  sullied  reputation.   Folio  is  a   departure  from 
this  poor  tradition.  The  greater  part  of  the  content  of  FOLIO  is  not  only  promising  but 
laiiii  :  accomplished.  The   first   two  selections  are  by  already  recognized  and  adult  poets. 

The  concert  of  electronic  music  presented  at  Slosberg  Howard  Nemerov  and  Ruth  Stone,  who  teaches  the  creative  writing  course  here 
Music  Center  January  7  offered  a  rich  display  of  the  vari-  Nemerov's  "Christmas  Morning"  is  not  a  very  good  poem  at  all.  Secretly  rhymed 

ous  perspectives  of  some  composers  in  this  new  medium,  and  in  iambic  pentameter,  it  is  an  attempt  at  ironically  commonplace  language.  "Now 
A  piece  by  John  Cage,\Villiams  Mix,  opened  the  program,  once  again  the  Child  is  born. 
The  most  striking 
duplicate  various 

^^i^^L^nm^er'am'^mus^^^^^^  The  second  half  of  the  con-   hirm^ne.   m'  the  opening  lines,   word,   "a   few   string  ^^   j^ji^^.   j„g    j,^-    y^^-^    without    turning 

l^eans' ''at  YeaTtTn   effect!' wL^  cerVcon^sted   solely    o^^Alv^n   Nemerov    meaningfully    indicts   i?.^;^^^.^-  ^-^^..^^otter^can^be  ?:ound/;^Burgi^n^does^not  m.st 


i^age,  Williams  mix,  upeneu  iiie  program,  once  again  the  Child  is  Dorn. . .,    ^ — — 

g  aspect  of  this  work  was  an  attempt  to  the  poem  tells  us,  although  the  as  in  a  letter  to  his  girlfriend,  sensitive    description    of    small 

(   sounds  in   external   physical   reality    A  world   has   grown   commercial,  called  Aprilio.  the  use  of 'string'  idiosyncratic  actions.  Lilly,  for 

^inn/^*.  ♦A  T-r.     --^~ — thoughtlcss,    tastclcss,    and    in-  in   the   singular   exalts   that  example,    'continued   brush- 


Much    of  himself  as   party    to    the   com-   strong  and  muscular  in  his  Ian-   to  his  own  quality.   He  ends  a 
.     .•,...        1    o       4  J  4      •      1   J-        "^"    r^   TiA^rr-iniicm-    ♦h*>ir    v«^rhai    lark   g^^ge.  Iquotc  from  thc  bcauti-   fine 

nival  of  the  Animals,  a  la  Saint-   modern    art,    including    music,   n>erciahsm,    their    verbal    lack   ^^^^    religious    poem.   Apostate's  the  line,   'It  wasthree  o'clock 


evident  here.    A  veritable  Car-  Lucier's    Music    16. 


scene    incongruously   with 


Saens,    rather    than    the    more  strives  at  a  sort  of  rendering  of  of   finesse,   however,   is   appar-  ^^^^   Week,   including   a   line  and  the  house  was  as  still  as  a 
abstract      elements     associated   the  idea  of  infinity.    If  Mr.  Lu-   ent.  rather  like  the  end  of  Marvell's  grape."'  It  is  as  if  he  wishes  to 

I    smuggle    down    under    the  Bermudas.  demonstrate    a    devil-may-care 


electric  blanket 
Turned  onto  high,  and  sneak 

a  look  at  the  dawn. 
The  Reading   Club   in  con- 


A    jebrile    itch    beneath    the  attitude  toward   what   he   has 
novices'  coirls.  done.   He  is  a  good  writer  and 

French    holy    water   will   not   needn't    wish 


to    demonstrate 


with    music    was   the   thematic  cier's  intent  was  to  reproduce 

material  here.    In  all  due  fair-  his  image  of  the  chaotic  and  in- 

ness     to     Mr.     Cage,     a     vivid  articulate  elemenls  in  physical 

rhythmic  alternation   of  accel-  and    social    reality,   he    finds   a 

eration    and    stasis    maintained  brother  in  Cage.  The  pluralistic 

a     certain     tension.     However,  sense  of  chaos   is   not  the   one  trast.  shows  language  and  line 

rhythm    was   the   only   musical  which   dominates   Mr.    Lucier's  expertly  and  guilefully  manip- 

sense    displayed    in    this    crea-  attention.    Sheer   repetition   of  ulated.  Ruth  Stone,  in  this  light 

tion.    One  wonders  if  a  certain  sounds,    first    in   a    square    4/4  piece,  has  delimited  exactly  the 

naive    childishness    doesn't    lie  meter,  then  without  any  meter  area   of   meaning   she   will   de-   j  g^n  overwhelmed  by  his  verse    ^^^^s    'now'    in   the    first   line, 

at  the  foundation  of  this  man's  at  all,  was  his  vision  of  a  rather  scribe:  the  empty,  sneaky  world    -pj^^    delineation     of     the    first   *^^<^se'  in  the  fifteenth,  and  the 

compositions.  <iark    and    monotonous    chaos,  of  a  club   lady.   Ruth  Stone  is  poem  is  wasted  tricks    and  the  '*"^'    "Eventually,   as   we   have 

The  rest  of  the  first  half  of  This    was    really    chaos    in    its  succinct,    deft,    and    says   what   religious  sentiment  of  the  sec-  *^^«^^  '  communicate  a  humor- 

this  program  contained  a  great  pre-creation  sense.  she   intends   to.   Her   poem    (in   ond  is  a  naive  sort  of  disillu-   ^'^^      retrospective     familiarity 

deal  more  of  the  qualities  one       The     length     of    this     piece,  fact,  her  poems)  do  not  nudge   sionment  beautifully  expressed    with  Filippo  Argenti.  One  Gen- 

associates  with   art   in   general  nearly    a    half    hour,    and    the  the    reader    in    the    ribs   and   But  a  few  years  of  aging  may   <'»""''on    Passing    illustrates    its 

message  before  it  is  finally 
spoken  by  the  Rabbi.  The  no- 


scorch  away 
These  things,  and  where  our 

mouths   had   sung 
Kyrie.    the    Eucharist,    like 

sulphur,  seered  our  tongue. 


that. 

The  verse  of  co-editor  of 
Folio  Robert  E  Liss,  '66,  is  fun 
to  read.  "Nobody  now  can  ride'* 
is  charming  mock-nostalgia.  The 


and   with   music   in   particular,  quite  amazing  volume  achieved  mumble,   "Get  the  significance  just  rocket  Cotter  to  stardom. 
Two  pieces  by  Richard  Lerman  through  the  16  speakers  in  that  here?"  A  college  magazine  does   He    has    applied     to    Brandeis. 
showed    a    fine    imagination    in  ail-too  acoustically  brilliant  re-  not   invite  respect  for  its  con-   Woe  on  us  if  he  is  rejected, 
dealing   with   the    problems   of  cital   hall,   made  this  piece  al-  tent.  But  one  has  only  to  com-        Excerpts  from  Richard   Bur- 
form    posed    by    the   electronic  most      physically      unbearable,  p^re   this   poem   to   Cummings'   gin,  68's.  novel.  The  Trick,  fill 
medium.     Both    of    his    pieces  But,    one    imagines,    these    are  Cambridge  Ladies  on  the  same  more   than  half  of   Folio.    Al- 
u  s  e  d   an    o«tinato.      3'30"   for  just    more   indications   of    both  topic    to  see  its  virtuosity.  though    I    am    not    as    familiar 
Thursday     Afternoon,    the  the    absolute    and    the    infinite.       Holland   Cotter 
first     piece,     used     an    arc-like  This    reviewer    found    himself  at  a  strict  and  um 
scale     figure     in     combination  unable    to    confront    the    great  vate  high  school 
with  the  ostinato  to  produce  a  forces,  and  confesses  to  having  remarkable.     They 


is  a  student  with  the  tasks  of  the  writer  of  P^;?"''  'l^^^^^ 
ipleasant  pri-  prose  fiction.  1  have  read  many  ^  ',:_^^  ;  '  1  J 
His  poems  are   works    of    my    contemporaries    ^J*' ;,f^  ,  f^e    t\ 


pleasant,     playful     effect.       A   listened  to  the  last  half  of  the  managed,  and  have  verbal  mo- 
beautifully    felt    rhythm    inter-   piece  in  the  lounge.  bility.   Cotter    can   be   delicate. 

rupted  the  scale  figures  at  vari- 

ous  points,  and  this  proved  to  •■  1AI_^_„_  _|  D.L^U- 
be  the  device  which  clarified  Ine  Waters  Of  DaoylOn 
the  piece's  form.  5:50  in  the 
Morning,  a  more  serious  and  a 
more  eflective  piece,  uses  the 
ostinato  as  the  only  really  con- 
sistent element  throughout.  A 
variation  principle  governs  the 
progressive  statements  of  this 
theme.  Mr.  Lerman's  principle 
of  composition  here  seemed  to 


poems  _ 

are    well   Of  them,  Burgin  has  the  finest 


Yea,    We   Wept 


sense  of  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  a  scene.  His  characters, 
mostly  poignant  people  in  poig- 
nant circumstances,  are  recog- 
nizable as  individuals.  He  easily 
handles  the  problem  of  locating 
the  omniscient  narrator,  who 
moves  innoculously  from  ob- 
jective reports  of  events  to  de- 
scriptions of  Danny's  feelings. 
His  characterization  depends  on 


tion  of  a  seer  delivering  up  the 
truth  at  a  party  is  reminiscent 
of  the  i4Ticic7ji  Mariner:  this, 
however  is  a  more  casual  af- 
fair. The  construction  of  the 
however,  is  not  casual, 
ggesting  familiar 
killful  choice  of 
details.  Liss  feels  an  attitude 
of  wonderment  as  well  as  an- 
noyance about  the  event  he  de- 
picts. The  contrasting  orienta- 
tion of  the  narrator  and  the 
earnest  rabbi  arc  consistent 
with  the  poem's  message. 

The  poems  of  Hillel  Schwartz, 
Ted  Gross,  C.  Jeremy  Sykes, 
and  Richard  L.  Brodesky  are 
disappointing,  in  the  context  of 

Continued  on  Page  7) 


By  RICHARD  JACOBSON 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  successful  per- 
be  to  exliaust  ail  the  develop-  formance  of  John  Arden's  Waters  of  Babylon  is  the  play- 
mental  possibilities  of  a  limited  itself.  The  whole  thing  is  muddled,  doubtful,  rather  un- 
amount  of  material;  to  this  re-  funny  and,  it  seems,  should  have  been  consigned  rather  to 
viewer  there  was  no  question  of  vvastebasket  than  even  to  a  student  production.  The 
his  success.  A  mature  and  in-  ^  i  i.  *  •  ..ir  i  •»  o  •  •  *  i 
dividual  musical  personality  is  play's    central    character    is      Krank,      S  i  g  i  s  m  a  n  1  r  e  d 

at  work  here.  Krankiewicz,   a   Pole   living   in    

Lyle    Davidson's   New    Piece  exile  in  London  in  1956,  whose  owy    romances: 


Piss'  Winffs  XIX 


& 


&' 


The  Hypochondriack 

Perspicacity  and  Mobility         are    masters    of 
This    dear    readers,    will    be    Rather,   it 


AlexnnHer  rrrspicafiiy  «uiu  i^twinxj  <iiv     jiicisii.-ia     kji     Our     futures. 

also*'reso7tedTo  simplicity  as  a   businesses  include  the  exploita-  Loap,    a    pompous    M.P.,    with        This    dear    readers     will    be   ^"^^^'.^'^li^;'  j'J^^^^^^^                    f^l 
starting   point.     He   seemed   to  tion    of   Commonwealth    immi-  Teresa,    the    sister    of    Krank  s  the  last  time  you  11  hear  from   ^^^.^ ^^'^.'^J^P^^^^^^^^ 
use  a  form  analogous  to  the  ex-  grants  in  London  by  means  of  Irish    subordinate,    Conor   Cas-  me.  I  have  been  called  on.  And   ^^[';j,,^^^7;,'^^^^^;''^he  e^d^^^^^ 
position  -   development  -  reca-   unhealthy  lodgings  and  entice-  sidy,  and  Krank  with  his  boss,  1  nriust  go.  We  will  close  with    {^^^;_^^^^^^^ 
pitulation-coda  of  the  classical   menl  to  prostitution,  and  an  al-  Barbara   Baulkfast    (who  balks  a    brief    review    of    the    work    '^j?.^""?/ J^" ,^^^^^^^^ 
sonata.   Tonal  centers,  as  in  Mr.   ternate  one  as  chief  assistant  to  rather  quickly— hollow  laugh)  done  to  date   1  m  not  your  usual   f  "^j,,,^*':"/^^^^^ 
Lerman's  pieces,  were  present,   an  architect.  In  difficulties  with  Further,  the  West  Indian  Cali-  teacher,   so  tell   me   if  I   cover    '^'_f^!^f'^^^^'|^^!^! 
and    even   a    hint    of    a    tonic-   the  borough  authorities  because  gula   investigating   Kranks  things  you  have  already  done.      J^^h    inrt    Hnrn^^^^^ 
dominant    feeling     was    estab-  of  his  unsanitary  bawdyhouse,  brother,  sleeps  there  with  Bath-        The   big   issue,   in   these   col-   '^"""  Jl>  wnirh^  rh^Lo^^^^^^^^ 
lished.    His   thematic   material,   Krank   enlists  the  aid   of  But-  sheba,  the  simpleminded  chief  umns,  has  been  how  to  seize  the   fj^.^-.'^^'T^^^^                       ^1,7.1* 
even   more  restricted  than  Mr.   urthwaite,  a  superannuated  drab.  moment,  get  full  enjoyment  out   '^^  remorse,  invoKc  ine  amor- 
Lerman's,  was  just  a  semi-tone,   provincial    politician.    Butter-  Only    get    this-    K-ank     who  of  every  day,  and  be  outstand-    P"ous    sancuons    lor    inaciion, 
One  was  not   struck,  however,   thwaite    in    turn    fixes    on    Joe  early   in   the   play  sings  a  dis-  ^"g  ^^^  energetic  while  doing 
by  any  eclecticism  in  this  mu-   caligula,  the  "Napoleon"  of  the  gustingly  sentimental  song  »t    ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  »  variety  of  true 
sic,    but    simply   by    its    lyrical   borough    council,    who    proves  about    German    death    camps  to  life  stories  exemplifying  the 
communicativeness.                         disappointingly    honest.    Krank  turns  out  to  have  been  a  war-  ^^y    ^  *^»^'^  constructed   mod- 
Simplicity    of    material    was   jg  approached  by  Paul,  a  fanati-  time    resident    of    Buchenwald,  t'Js   of   social    groups    in   action 
not  as  characteristic  of  George  ^al  Polish  refugee,  and  is  black-  only   on    the   morally   inappro-  a^^d   models  of  inter-group   in- 
Wilson's  Fragment,  which  used   mailed   into   participation    in   a  priate  side  of  the  fence:   Paul  ter-action.  1  have  shown  where   possibilities   in   our    lives   than 
an  elaborate  12-tone  technique.  p]ot  to  assassinate  Khrushchev  shoots   him   shortly   before    the  1  think  society  as  a  whole  hasn't   are  people  who  were  born  set- 
Conventional     instrumental  and  Bulganin  when  these  latter  play   ends  —   with   a   doubtful  gone   and   is   going.    And   you   tied,  or  with  a   nece.«?sary  task 
sounds  were  more  in  evidence  ^^e  due  to  come  to  London  round  in  three  voices.  know   what  is  the  secret  solu-    before   them.    When   we    are 
here  than  in  any  of  the  previ-   gome  months  hence.  In  order  to  so  we   have  i   set   of  obtuse  ^'*^"  ^  ^^^^  ^^^"  touting?  Per-    moved  to  get  from  the  present 
ous  pieces.    Formally,  his  piece   ^^jse    the     £500    necessary    to  characters    inrludinc  ».tock  noli-  spicacity  and  mobility.                    to    a    specihc    point    in    the    fu- 
seemed    to    be    incomplete,    in-   buy  off  Paul,  Krank  has  Butter-  ticians   of '  two   colons    stock        ^^^^   everybody   settles   into   ture.    wha^t    deft    manipulators 
deed  a  "^''ag^i^^VL^'iUnmpniV   thw«'te   devise   a   borough    lot-  primness   in   Miss  Baulkfast.   a 
tamed  some  exciting  moments.   ^^^^     j^^^    ^^ich    the    money  jovable    prostitute,    a    bbozing 
^_^___^__— -   may  be  embezzled  or  illegally  irishman  and  his  harlot  sister, 

won  by  fixing  the  drawing.  A  g    xenophobic    radical-of-both- 

subplot  includes   various  shad-  ^^ds,  and  worst  of  all  because 

otherwise    most    promising,   a 


feel  remorse  at  our  invocation 
and  on  the  whole  come  out  of 
the  session  finer,  more  under- 
standing people. 

We  are  in  more  intimate  con- 
tact   with    the    multiplicity    of 
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the  good   life  sometime  or  an-  we   are.    This    is   the   attitude 

other.  The  trick,  paradoxically  which  has  exi.«^ted  behind  many 

enough,  is  to  head  deftly  wher-  of  my   past   observations,   such 

ever  you  are  going  while  imag-  as  "Nowadays,  social  operations 

ining  that  you  can  go  just  any-  are  a  known  thing."  or  "Self- 

where    that  the  whole  world  is  revelation    is    the    public    cur- 

moTalTe^dlam  rn\re^pe7s^^^^        still  yours   Anybody  who  claims  rency  with  which  we  pay  our 


Krank.  I  couldn't  believe  in 
one  of  them  —  either  as  any- 
thing real,  or  as  any  kind  of  ef- 

( Continued  on  Page  6) 
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to  know  the  answers  to  ques-  social  expenses.' 
tions  about  people  in  the  pres-  So,  as  those  of  us-with- 
ent  (me,  say)  has  discovered  querrylous-attitudes-towards- 
this  solution.  This,  because  you  f^x^.  settle  down,  we  will  have 
have  to  have  values  as  refer-  recourse  to  an  interesting  re- 
ents  (even  negative  ones)  be-  flexive  attitude.  Pride  is  going 
fore  what's  going  on  becomes  informal  We  will  have  iound 
intelligible.  some  set  of  values,  and  so  be 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  arrogant;  we  will  still  main- 
envy  good  Catholics  and  other-  tain  our  sense  of  the  arbitrary 
wise  stolid  people.  They  come  choosing  of  things,  and  so  be 
by  clear  sight  with  no  search,  humble.  Arrogance  with  hu- 
They  are  neither  per.^picacious  rnility  underneath,  and  some- 
nor  mobile,  but  they  know  what  times  a  thin  spreading  on  top 
is  going  on.  in  their  terms  (as  too.  So,  when  we  are  caught  up 
we  do.  in  ours).  short,  and  told  we  have  sup- 
Here  is  the  worrisome  twist,  ported  error,  we  might  just  be 
I  have  in  past  columns  de-  able  to  come  ofT  our  high  horses 
scribed  a  'modern'  attitude  to-  more  easily  than,  oh  say,  those 
wards  us  cmanicipated  young-  who  came  to  their  orinciples 
sters  It  is  a  comprehension  that  by  fiat.  For  we  are  the  mobile 
one  thing  is  pretty  much  the  and  perspicacious  generation, 
same  as  another  It  is  not  fatal-  And  isn't  that  a  very  optimistic, 
ism,  for  there  is  belief  that  we  li  complicated,  way  to  end? 
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(Continued  from  page  2> 
The  Justice,  Brandcis  students 
•re  deeply  concerned  alxiut  the 
quality  of  the  education  they 
are  receiving.  This  concern  is 
no  doubt  genuine.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  it  does  not  seem 
to  extend  to  one  of  the  Univer- 
sity's most  vital  resources.  We 
are  referring  to  the  library  and 
to  the  criminally  irreiponsi- 
ble  behavior  demonstrated  by 
many  students  in  the  use  of 
its  facilities.  More  specificaliy, 
what  disturbs  us  and  what  we 
find  so  ap{)alling,  are  such 
things  as:  library  articles 
clipped  out  of  periodicals,  chap- 
ters torn  from  books,  and,  es- 
pecially, the  astonishing  num- 
ber of  volumes  which  seem  to 
vanish  from  the  library  each 
semester  —  either  l>ecause  of 
outriglit  theft,  withdrawal  for 
prolonged  use  without  charge- 
out,  careless  or  conscious  mis- 
shelving,  or  hiding  of  books  in 
desk  drawers  or  elsewhere  in 
the  stacks.  Those  most  injured 
by  such  practices  are.  of  course, 
other  students.  We  have  no 
idea  what  percentage  of  stu- 
dents is  engageo  in  these  acts. 
It  may  \yc  that  only  a  small 
percentage  are  actually  in- 
volved. But  whether  directly 
involved  or  not,  certainly  most 
students  know  very  well  what 
goes  on  in  the  library.  And, 
thus,  by  their  continuing  fail- 
ure to  take,  or  even  to  suggest, 
any  corrective  action  they  are 
in  effect  condoning  such  be- 
havior. 

Brandeis  students  have  com- 
plained persistently  that  in 
many  areas  of  University  life 
they  are  not  treated  as  mature, 
responsible  adults.  Yet  the  li- 
brary is  one  area  where,  given 
free  reign,  they  have  acted 
with  neither  responsibility  nor 
maturity.  We  would  remind 
students  that  one  of  the  marks 
of  a  first-rate  University  is  a 
ftrst-rate  library.  We  would 
al.st>  like  to  suggest  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  an  Ideal  Campus,  as 
well  as  to  other  student  or- 
ganizations, that  one  of  the 
most  important  ways  in  which 
they  might  make  this  a  more 
ideal  campus  is  by  taking  steps 
to  correct  the  shocking  student 
abuse  of  library  facilities. 

Sincerely, 
Dr.  Helen  Codere 
Dr.  George  Cowgill 
Dr.   David  Agee  Horr 
Dr.  Richard   Fox 
Dr.  David  Kaplan 
Dr.  Robert  Manners 
Dr.  Karl  Reisman 
Dr.  Marguerite  Robinson 
Dr.  Benson  Saler 
Dr.  Alex  Weingrod 
Department  of 
Anthropology 


SNCC 

(Continued  from  page  41 

range  confrontation.  The  seri- 
ousness of  civil  rights  activity 
now  is  nowTiere  l>etter  indi- 
cated than  in  the  silence  of  the 
mass  media.  This  silence  must 
be  considered  a  position 
against  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

Hard  fifl^hting  is  ahead. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  the 
que.stion  of  indifference  is 
mo>st  pressing.  It  is  difticult 
to  remain  apathetic  to  well- 
publicized  tragic  confronta- 
tions. Many  can  do  nothing 
when  progress  and  change 
are  fought  for  unnoticed.  In 
doing  nothing  we  make  a  po- 
litical decision,  and  we  must 
accept  the  consequences, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

Babylon 

(Continued    from    page    5) 

fective  symlK)l  of  anything. 

The  acting  was  more  notable 
for  what  it  attempted  than  for 
what  it  achieved  with  such  un- 
likely   material.    There    were 
four  notable  performances,  the 
l>est  of  which  was  done  by  Sid- 
ney Becker  as  Henry  Ginger,  a 
Hyde  Park  nut,  who  can  make 
of   his   l)ody    a    virtuoso   comic 
instrument.  Next,  James  Klosty 
as  the  explosive  veteran  of  the 
IRA  and  present-day  pimp  and 
washroom    attendant    played 
with   such   vigor   as   we   have 
been  accustomed  to  expect  from 
his  performance  in   last  year's 
Fred;   along   with   Mr.   Becker, 
he    helped    relieve    the    dreary 
error   of   Mr.    Arden's   lack   of 
judgment.    Performances   of 
nearly  equal  merit  were  given 
by  Ellin  Rothstein  as  the  Irish 
harlot,  sister  to  Conor  and  mis- 
tress of  the  MP.,  and  by  Charles 
Siegel     as     Butterthwaite.     In- 
deed, Mr.  Siegel's  performance 
in  the  last  act  was  mostly  re- 
sponsible for  salvaging  the  play 
enough  to  rate  a  curtain  call. 

Daniel  Greenblat  in  the  high- 
ly demanding  role  of  Krank 
turned  in  a  performance  wor- 
thy of  praise  for  the  magnitude 
of  what  he  tried  to  do.  The  role 
itself  is  impossible,  I  think,  not 
because  the  character  is  so  in- 
consisent,  but  because  he  is  un- 
believable in  his  inconsistency 
—  compare  the  song  at  the  be- 
gmning  with  the  conclusion, 
that  Krank  was  a  collaborator. 
Drawing  the  best  conclusion, 
Greenblat  played  a  kind  of 
Felix  Krull.  a  morally  neutral 
virtuoso  at  minor  criminality, 
with  an  engaging  conceit.  I  re- 
spect his  flawed  performance  as 
much  as  I  do  the  more  striking 
yet  less  diflicult  jobs  ably  per- 
formed by  Becker,  Klosty.  Sie- 
gel, and  Miss  Rothstein.  Paul 
played  by  Arthur  Boehm,  Miss 


Old  South 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

form  in  areas  where  police 
*'protection**  is  non-existent  or 
where  the  police  are  actually 
dangerous.  This  is  roughly  the 
case  in  Jonesboro.  Two  weeks 
ago,  several  people  were  ar- 
rested during  a  demonstration 
at  the  courthouse. 

All  three  were  charged  with 
disturbing  the  peace.  The  Ne- 
gro, however,  was  standing 
across  the  street  from  the  dem- 
onstration, and  the  photogra- 
pher was  doing  nothing  but  fol- 
lowing his  trade.  The  Gram- 
bling  students  had  tugged  at 
the  court  house  door  to  see  if 
it  was  open,  and  were  prompt- 
ly arrested  for  attempting  to 
destroy  public  property. 

Two  Kinds  of  Noise 

The  two  white  men  were 
beaten  up  in  jail  by  a  third  man, 
who  was  released  by  police  a 
few  hours  after  he  had  been 
brought  there,  close  to  mid- 
night. 

Jonesboro  has  probably  not 
been  a  pleasant  place  for  Ne- 
groes since  the  end  of  Recon- 
struction, and  certainly  not  in 
the  last  few  years.  One  Negro 
woman  told  of  her  daughter's 
marriage:  the  groom  grew  up 
in  New  York;  the  two  met 
while  he  was  stationed  in  the 
South  with  the  Army.  They 
lived  in  Jonesboro  for  a  while, 
but  only  for  a  short  while;  they 
now  live  in  New  Jersey.  "He 
wasn't  used  to  that  'yessuh'  and 
'nossuh'  and  going  in  the  back 
door,  so  they  left,"  the  woman 
told  me.  There  are  some 
places  in  Jonesboro  where  Ne- 
groes no  longer  are  obliged  to 
use  the  back  door  or  the  "col- 
ored" water  fountain,  but  I 
would  guess  that  even  if  the 
groom  knew  this,  ?nd  even  if 
he  knew  that  Governor  John 
McKeithen  had  visited  Jones- 
boro last  spring,  he  would  not 
pack  his  bags  in  Asbury  Park 
and  head  for  Jonesboro. 
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Baulkfast,  played  by  Judith 
Sachs,  and  Jon  Hoffman's 
policeman  were  competently 
done.  The  other  performances 
struck  this  reviewer  as  either 
unconvincing  or  thin. 

By  and  large  the  effects  were 
the  best  part  of  the  evening. 
The  scenery  by  Howard  Bay 
was.  of  course,  of  high  profes- 
sional caliber  —  most  striking 
being  a  photographic  aerial 
view  of  London.  Similarly,  the 
sound  (by  Judy  Allen)  and 
music  (by  Alvin  Lucier)  were 
well  done.  Professor  Moore's 
direction  was  proiessionally 
capable,  yet  even  he  was  un- 
able to  find  a  convincing  frame- 
work upon  which  to  hang  this 
dreadful  play. 
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returning,  though  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  a  Senate  investiga- 
tive committee  that  injustices 
were  committed  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate could  just  not  cope  with. 
Students  will  never  have  a 
"voice"  in  determining  most 
university    policies. 

This  might  seem  unjustifi- 
ably negative.  Student  Coun- 
cil and  its  committees  work. 
The  EPC  seems  to  be  getting 
things  done. 

The  trouble  with  these  ex- 
amples is  that  they  all  repre- 
sent concerns  that  are  com- 
mon to  the  relevant  groups, 
or  unique  to  a  single  group 
and  indifferently  considered 
by  the  others.  Student  Coun- 
cil must  necessarily  deal  with 
interests  of  this  type,  and  must 
ignore  student  interests  that  if 
emphasized  would  antagonize 
the  faculty  and/or  the  admin- 
istration. I  am  not  degrading 
the  work  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil; rather  I  am  putting  their 
work  in  proper  perspective. 
Consequently,  a  number  of 
student  concerns  are  ignored 
by  the  student  government  in 
its  dealings  with  the  other  seg- 
ments of  the  university.  It 
would  be  foolhardy  to  expect 
the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion to  grant  us  power  in  work- 
ing out  these  'controversial* 
issues.  Why  should  they? 

But,  says  my  invisable  an- 
tagonist, what  about  the  Swig- 
gart  committee?  It  seems  to 
recognize  potential  student  in- 
volvement in  faculty  appoint- 
ment procedures.  Yes,  I  answer 
with  an  insidious  grin,  but  the 
only  reason  the  committee  was 
formed  in  the  first  place  was 
because  The  Justice  a.  d  a  small 
group  of  students  raised  quite 
a  'stink*.  And  this  seems  to  me 
the  only  way  in  which  students 
can  have  their  concerns  (those 
which  oppose  the  interests  of 
the  other,  more  powerful 
groups)  recognized  in  a  mean- 
ingful way.  Students  have  the 
power  to  assert  their  interests 
in  the  face  of  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration opposition  but 
not  within  the  established  in- 
stitutions of  communication 
and  negotiation.  Reaii/ing  that 
the  administration  and  faculty 
do  not  give  a  damn  about  fair- 
ness and  justice  in  asserting 
interests  which  oppose  the 
student  interests,  we  should  in 
turn  begin  to  play  their  kind 
of  game. 

Much  easier  said  than  done 
.  .  .  Students  generally  don't 
care  about  any  issue  dealing 
with  the  tmiversity  as  a  com- 
munity. When  care  is  ex- 
pressed, fear  of  administrative 
reprisal  raises  its  repressive 
head  and  poof,  no  action.  This 
combination  of  indifference 
and  fear  squelches  most  sparks 
of  student  protest. 

For  those  students  who  are 
concerned,  few  meaningful  al- 
ternatives are  open.  They  can 
get  out — move  off  campus  and 
di.ssociate  themselves  from  all 
non-academic  aspects  of  uni- 
versity life.  They  can  stick 
around,  wait  for  issues  whose 
appeals  are  general  enough  to 
stimulate  momentum,  and 
then  organize  and  direct  pro- 
test. And  they  can  forget  about 
the  whole  magillah,  concen- 
trating on  the  'negotiable  is- 
sues*. 

What  strikes  me  as  most 
strange  and  most  unfortunate 
is  that  students  have  power 
but  refuse — and  will  probably 
always   refuse — to  use   it. 


(Continued  from  page  t) 

asset  to  them  because  nothing 
educates  like  making  the  law 
under  which  one  lives. 

I  do  not  think  our  students 
are  peculiar.  All  students  act 
like  men  and  women  to  their 
limits  [as  do  we]  when  they 
are  treated  as  men  and  women. 
The  greatest  crime  of  Ameri- 
can academic  life,  in  my  opin- 
ion,  is  the  failure  to  make  use 
of-lor,  rather,  the  fighting  of^ 
this  principle.  Most  universi- 
ties treat  the  students  as  "idiots 
and  infants"  [in  the  words  of 
the  Common  Law]  by  barrmg 
them  from  a  full  role  m  gov- 
erning their  university.  They 
then  give  as  the  reason  for  bar- 
ring them  the  infantility  which 
is  the  result  of  that  exclusion. 
This  is  how  Negro  voting  was 
till  recently  barred  in  the 
South.  It  is  breaking  up  there. 
Can  we  long  continue  it  m  the 
nation's  intellectual  capitals 
and  moral  centers  of  gravity, 
the  Universities? 

I  think  not. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will- 
when  it  has  properly  settled  the 
faculty  appointments  problem 
—extend  its  visit  to  all  matters 
on  which  there  is  not  weighty 
evidence  that  students  are  in- 
ept I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
and  to  suppose  so  without  trial 
is  contempt. 
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enue.  This  would  allow  at  least 
six   more   issues  to   be   printed 

this  year. 

After  some  discussion,  Zer- 
kin  moved  that  Council  declare 
a  two-week  grace  period,  to 
give  the  Justice  time  to  amend 
its  Constitution. 

At  a  meeting  held  January  7. 
Cohen  presented  changes  that 
had  been  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Administrative  officers 
were  eliminated  as  unnecessary. 
A  clause  stating  that  only  those 
who  have  paid  the  SAF  will  be 
permitted  to  work  on  the  Jus- 
tice was  added.  (This  came  in 
response  to  a  fifth  charge  of 
Shuffman*s.  that  members  of 
the  editorial  board  had  not  paid 
the  SAF.)  Editorials  will  ap- 
pear only  when  %  of  the  edi- 
torial board  approves  them. 
Other  opinions  by  members  of 
the  editorial  board  will  app^^ar 
as  signed  columns.  All  letters 
will  be  printed,  space  permit- 
ting. ^  ^. 

Some  council  representatives 
felt  special  provision  should  be 
made  to  print  all  letters,  by 
placing  too-long  letters  in  a 
subsequent  issue.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  constitution's 
provision  for  removal  of  a  staff 
member  by  a  vote  of  the  edi- 
torial board  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  removal  by  a  vote  of 
the  staff.  These  issues  were  to 
be  di.scussed  at  a  Justice  staff 
meeting  Sunday. 
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self-defense."  It  was  "Not  lor 
the  sake  of  escalation,  not  for 
the  sake  of  annexation,  but  to 
drive  out  the  Pakistanis." 

You  Cannot  Clap  with 
One  Hand 

The  conflict  emphcsizes  In- 
dia's dedication  to  a  secular 
state.  Those  fallen  in  combat, 
said  the  speaker,  were  mem- 
bers of  all  minority  groups  — 
Sikhs,  Parsees,  Christians,  Mus- 
lims as  well  as  Hindus.  There 
was  no  "hate  campaign"  against 
the  Pakistanis,  merely  the  de- 
termination to  restore  normal- 
cy as  quickly  as  possible. 

"The  Cease  Fire  line  has 
been  violated  at  least  3,000 
times  by  the  Pakistanis,"  Mme. 
Pandit  stated.  Yet  she  repeated 
her  belief  that  peace  was  es- 
sential. How  this  could  be 
achieved?  Her  own  reply  was, 
•'Pakistan  must  realize  that  she 
cannot  alter  the  face  of  geog- 
raphy by  breaking  up  India's 
unity.  She  must  recognize  that 
China  is  India's  enemy."  The 
last  phrase  referred  to  a  China- 
Pakistani  air  agreement,  and  a 
foreign  a  i  d  agreement,  con- 
cluded significantly  on  Sept. 
4th.  1965.  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ence of  Chinese  armed  forces 
in  East  Pakistan.  These  rap- 
ports can  only  be  considered  by 
India  as  a  sign  of  colusion. 

She  continued,  "We  must  see 
a  Pakistani  change  of  heart. 
You  cannot  clap  with  one  hand. 
India  has  no  desire  tc  break  up 
the  Pakistani  State.  It  is  in  In- 
dia's interest  that  Pakistan 
should  prosper,  that  links  are 
forged  to  bring  the  two  nations 
closer." 

Madame  Pandit  was  calm, 
forceful,  eloquent  —  and  per- 
haps misleading.  She  was  ex- 
tremely well-received.  H  o  w- 
ever,  as  I  looked  around  the 
room,  I  observed  that  the  ma- 
}ority  of  the  audience  was  made 
up  of  young  Indians.  They  made 
a  great  deal  of  noise  clapping, 
and  I  wondered  if  the  absent 
Pakistanis  would  have  been 
surprised  that  this  could  have 
been  done  using  only  one  hand. 

Being  a  curious  person,  I  de- 
cided to  speak  with  some  Paki- 
stanis. I  even  found  one  who 
had  heard  Mme.  Pandit's 
speech,  Aizal  Khan  (no  rela- 
tion to  Ayub)  '66,  a  third  year 
Wien  student  at  Brandeis.  We 
discussed  the  controversial 
question  over  an  indifferent 
dinner  of  Salisbury  steak.  As 
I  suspected,  Mme.  Pandit's 
speech  was  good  and  partisan. 
There  was  an  opposite  view- 
point to  be  had. 

Afzal  believes  that  the  con- 
flict between  India  and  Paki- 
stan is  not  over  "a  basic  dif- 
ference in  approach  to  nation- 
hood' as  Mme.  Pandit  stated. 
The  fundamental  bone  of  con- 
tension  is  Kashmir,  he  said. 

1  asked  Afzal  al>out  the  1947 
division  and  the  imbalance  that 
Mme.  Pandit  claims  Pakistanis 
want  to  changfe.  He  expressed 
his  concern  over  India's  atti- 
tude towards  Pakistan  in  gen- 
eral. India  IS  larger  (and  will 
be  even  if  Pakistan  should  get 
Kashmir),  and  as  a  result 
adopts  a  tone  of  condescension 
towards  her  smaller  neiRhbor. 
The  face  of  geography  cannot 
be  altered,  and  Afzal  resents 
the  fact  that  India  would  have 
parity  based  on  size.  He  too 
wants  a  "new  design, "one  in 
which  India  will  give  up  the 
"Big  Brother"  role  and  accept 
Pakistan  as  an  equal  based  on 
power  and  prestige. 

Of  course,  Afzal  feels  that 
India  was  the  aggressor  in  the 
recent  flare-ups.  "If  we  vio- 
lated the  cease-fire  3,000  times, 
according  to  Mme.  Panoit,  then 
India  has  violated  it  at  least 
5,000  times!" 

"What  about  that  second 
point  in  the  U.N.  Resolution," 
I  asked  him.  "If  Pakistan  re- 
moved her  forces,  couldn't  she 
legally  demand  the  plebiscite?" 
He  laughed.  India  has  refused 
now  to  discuss  Kashmir,  claim- 
ing it  is  a  question  of  inter- 
nal sovereignty.  Early  in  1965 
Shastri  made  it  known  that  In- 
dian civil  servants  would  take 
over  the  state  administration  of 
Kashmir.  Pakistan  had  to  act 
before  the  question  was  closed 


for  the  world.  If  she  withdrew 
her  forces  from  Kashmir,  India 
would  take  it  over  by  might, 
refuse  to  negotiate,  and  Paki- 
stan would  be  out  in  the  cold. 

••What  about  courting  China?" 
was  my  next  question.  Afzal 
said  that  Pakistan  and  America 
had  been  great  friends  until  the 
1962  Sino-Indian  War  in  the 
Himalayas.  At  that  time  Amer- 
ica supplied  military  aid  to  In- 
dia, breaking  a  promise  to 
Ayub  Khan  to  consult  with  him 
first.  The  Pakistani  army  leans 
to  the  Right,  Afzal  went  on, 
rry^  Ayub  is  in  the  Center. 
Pakistan  is  being  forced  to- 
wurus  a  rapprochement  with 
China  to  maintain  the  power 
balance  with  America-India.  I 
discovered  later  that  Pakistan 
is  also  knotting  closer  ties  with 
Turkey,  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 

To  Pakistanis  then,  the  prob- 
lem ef  Kasbmir  would  seem  a 
question  of  natural  justice.  To 
Indians,  and  especially  its  rul- 
ers, I  think  the  underlying 
question  is  not  that  of  justice, 
but  of  honor  or  even  love. 
Nehru  onee  said,  of  Kashmir, 
**How  can  they  who  have  fallen 
under  its  spell  release  them- 
selves from  its  enchantment?" 

Indians  and  Pakistanis  are  at 
odds  because  the  former  won  t 
kill   cows   and   the  latter   eat 


them,  because  the  former  tend 
to  be  evasive,  subtle,  and  quiet- 
ly introspective  and  the  latter 
tend  to  be  direct,  frank,  and 
outgoing.  Yet  physically,  they 
are  not  unlike  an  Indian 
friend  of  mine  often  whispers 
to  me  "You  see  that  man  there? 
1  can't  tell  if  he's  Indian  or 
Pakistani."  A  reporter  from  the 
Washington  Post  Outlook  char- 
acterizes the  relationship  be- 
tween Indians  and  Pakistanis 
as  "neurotic,  a  love-hate  rela- 
tionship of  the  kind  that  exists 
between  separated  husband  and 
wife." 

I  would  suggest  then,  that 
the  real  problem  is  not  that  of 
a  conflict  of  ideologies  of  na- 
tionhood, but  a  conflict  of  per- 
sonalities, with  Kashmir  as  its 
manifestation.  And  I  think  sud- 
denly of  a  cartoon  in  which  is 
depicted  a  tattered  and  emaci- 
ated mother  and  child,  cower- 
ing under  a  rock  and  grasping 
empty  foodbowls  decorated 
with  the  words  "India  and  Paki- 
stan's Starving  Millions."  Flash- 
ing silver  bomber  planes  are 
zooming  by  overhead,  and  the 
caption  is,  "Suddenly  we're 
rich  enough  to  go  to  war." 
Somehow  this  conflict  of  per- 
sonalities must  be  rescued  if 
the  peoples  of  t>oth  nations  are 
to  survive. 


Folio 


(Continued  froai  Page  5) 

this  issue. 

Sykes  conr>es  to  a  eoncluding 
generalization  which  seems  in- 
comprehensible. *n>e  effect  is 
the  cinematic  panning  in  and 
about  of  a  home  movie  of  the 
soul. 

Brodesky's  poems  are  line, 
and  in  a  less  demanding  con- 
text would  fare  quite  well. 
They  are  quite  skillful  in  bring- 
ing their  plans  into  actuality. 
The  second,  Christinas  Colors, 
especially,  brings  forward  a 
pleasing  vision  of  one  Eve,  in 
a  group  of  chatting  women, 
who  imagines  herself  'lovingly' 
replicating  the  sin  of  her  ^rst 
namesake.  Their  verbal  con- 
duct, however,  is  not  as  re- 
markable as  that  of  some  poems 
earlier  in  the  magazine. 

Two  Dollars  For  Breakfast 
and  Had  "Petals"  by  co-editor 
of  Folio  Jeremy  Cott,  returns 
us  to  the  former  level  of  excel- 
lence. Both  are  recollections  of 
experiences  predating  the  con- 
text of  the  poems.  There  is  an 
economy  of  description  and  in 
Cott's  means  of  orienting  the 
reader  to  what  is  happening,  as 
in  the  lines: 

The  sky  was  glass  and  rosin 

As  the  bedtime  whistle  blew 

In  both  poems  Cott  has  achieved 

{ success  in  the  diflicult  task   of 

making  fully  accessible  experi- 

'  ences  chiefly  significant  for  pri- 


vate causes.  He  does  this  by 
precise  seloction  of  those  -de- 
tails of  the  experience  which 
gave  it  a  special  'flavor.'  The 
poems  keep  the  reader  involved 
in  and  informed  of  extensive 
movement,  by  skillful  versifica- 
tion and  use  of  punctuation. 
There  is  one  group  of  lines,  in 
Had  ''Petals"  dealing  with  "A 
plastic  candle  top"  which  re- 
mains an  obscure  personal  ref- 
erence. It  may  be,  however, 
that  a  hunk  of  obscure  personal 
reference  is  called  for  here. 

And  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
read  Richard  Jacobson's  well- 
manicured  clear  prose  in  The 
Author's  Preface  which  ends 
Folio.  It  is  a  rarity,  in  this  time 
of  frantic  emotive  young  au- 
thors, to  find  one  concerned 
with  the  exacting  questioning 
of  the  value  of  his  emotions  and 
situation.  As  he  is  addressing 
himself,  it  is  the  more  remark- 
able that  this  intention  did  not 
dissolve  into  an  internal  mono- 
logue. It  is,  however,  a  state- 
ment of  intent,  of  ambition  for 
a  document  which  does  not  yet 
exist.  The  task  proffered  is  ad- 
mirable; its  success  of  course 
cannot  be  judged  yet.  1  am  lim- 
ited to  praising  the  informal, 
yet  smoothly  worked  diction. 
Specifically,  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  principals  is  nicely 
blended  into  the  larger  context 
of  setting  forth  the  task. 


Ford  Motor 

Company  is: 


encouragement 


David  Tennixwood 
B.S.,  Utfktf^an  StaU  Uniu. 
Mi.S.,  Atuhtgan  Slat*  Untv. 


Opportunity  comes  early  at  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Graduates  who  join  us  are  often  surprised  at  how 
quickly  they  receive  personal  assignments  involv- 
ing major  responsibilities.  This  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate individual  skills  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  experience  of  many  young  people  entering  the 
business  world  for  the  first  time.  At  Ford  Motor 
Company,  for  example,  a  graduate  may  initiate  a 
project  and  carry  it  through  to  its  final  develop- 
ment. One  who  knows  is  David  Tenniswood,  of 
our  research  staff. 


Dave  joined  Ford  Motor  Company  in  July,  1961. 
Assigned  to  our  steering  and  controls  section,  he  helped  develop  a  revolu- 
tionary steering  system  that  will  facilitate  driving  in  future  Ford-built  cars. 
Currently  a  design  engineer  working  on  suspension  design  and  analysis, 
Dave  has  been  impressed  by  the  extent  to  which  management  encourages 
personal  initiative  among  recent  graduates  like  himself.  Here,  management 
looks  immediately  to  young  engineers,  like  Dave,  for  fresh  concepts  that 
reflect  their  academic  training  and  special  abilities.  Moreover,  when  the 
idea  is  accepted  for  development,  the  initiator  is  frequently  given  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  job  through  — from  drawing  board  to  production  line! 

The  experience  of  Dave  Tenniswood  is  not  unusual.  Ford  Motor  Company 
believes  that  early  incentive  is  fundamental  to  individual  growth  and  a 
successful  career.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  job  that  challenges  your  abilities 
and  rewards  enterprise,  we  urge  you  to  contact  our  representative  when 
he  visits  your  campus. 
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On  the  Judges'  Bench 


An  Oasis 


Pete  Welner 


There  was  a  sense  of  shock  and  disbelief  in  the  li- 
brary. Nobody  could  believe  it.  The  basketball  team  had 
beaten  Bates?  And  in  the  desolate  wastelands  of  Maine? 

Yet  not  until  the  11  o'clock  news  were  the  students 
assured  that  it  wasn't  a  fantasy."* 


There  it  was  —  on  the  air  — 
Brandeis  bad  beaten  Bates, 
84-76,  for  the  Judges  first  win 
In  two  years  and  24  games. 
And  from  a  six-point  half-time 
deficit,  no  less! 

What  was  this  —  a  new  type 
of  Brandeis  team?  No,  not  quite. 
It  was  the  same  team  that  had 
lost  so  decisively  to  MIT  by  28 
that  same  night  on  a  taped  TV 
game.  No  changes,  no  gim- 
micks. 

The  same  starting  five  —  a 
junior,  a  soph,  and  three  fresh- 
men —  had  gone  and  ended 
what  had  seemed  to  be  an  end- 
less string  of  defeat  and  des- 
pair. They  did  it  with  talent 
and  sheer  determination.  They 
went  out  there  wanting  to  win 
and  did. 

Zimmerman  led  all  scorers 
with  29.  Haggerty  snared  24  re- 
bounds, netted  17  points  and 
played  a  superlative  game. 
Katzman  had  20  points,  Rovner 
11  and  nine  rebounds  and  Gil 
7  points  and  seven  rebounds. 

The  Judges  trailed  through- 
out the  first  half  and  most  of 
the  second.  After  20  minutes 
the  Brandeis  five  was  on  the 
short  end  of  a  48-42  score.  But 
with  11  minutes  left  a  bucket 
by  Zimmerman  gave  the  Judges 
a  65-64  lead.  Brandeis  then  held 
on  to  register  its  first  victory  in 
two  years. 

The  game  was  won  off  the 
boards  as  Brandeis  outrebound- 
ed  Bates  53-28. 

Before  and  After 

As  for  action  before  and 
after  the  Bates  game,  the  less 
said  the  better. 

Last  week  the  cagers,  play- 
ing without  Zimmerman  and 
Haggerty,  took  on  a  weak  Am- 
herst (2-5)  quintet.  Amherst 
raced  out  to  a  10-2  lead  as  the 
Judges'  oflfense  failed.  But 
Brandeis  fought  back,  albeit 
against  the  Lord  Jeffs'  second 
string,  on  the  strength  of  fine 
shooting  by  Katzman  and  Rov- 
ner. At  half,  Brandeis  was 
down  by  four,  39-35. 

Amherst  came  racing  back  in 
the  second  half  and  completely 
outplayed  and  outrebounded 
the  Judges,  Jay  Sarles  and  Ken 
Howard  led  the  onslaught.  Am- 
herst shot  an  accurate  53  % 
while  the  Judges  could  manage 
only  36%.  Steve  Katzman  was 
high  for  Brandeis  with  14.  Ja- 
cobson  had  11  rebounds  in  the 
losing  cause. 

On  the  trip  to  New  York,  a 
variety  of  circumstances  led  to 
an  agonizing  87-79  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Hunter  College.  A 
couple  of  hostile  New  York 
refs,  a  little  airsickness  and  a 
nervous  hometown  attitude 
spelled  defeat  for  the  Brandeis 
five. 

The  Blue  and  White  were 
never  in  the  game.  At  the  half 
the  count  was  41-30.  Poor  ball 
handling,  schoolyard  shooting 
and  poor  passes  spelled  defeat. 
Zimmerman  was  high  scorer 
with  20,  playing  on  a  bad  an- 
kle. Gil  racked  up  13  and  Rov- 
ner 12.  Klein  was  tops  for 
Hunter  with  22. 

In  other  pre-Christmas.  or 
rather  pre-Chanukah  action, 
the  Judges  slacked  off  on  de- 
fense as  they  gave  up  113  to 
Springfield,  HI  to  Trinity  and 
94  to  MIT. 


The  complexions  of  the  games 
were  never  in  doubt  as  all 
three  opponents  literally  ran 
the  Judges  off  the  court.  Against 
the  Maroons  and  Bantams  the 
Judges  couldn't  contend  with  a 
full  or  even  half-court  press. 

Springfield  and  Trinity  both 
gins,  65-43,  and  57-35.  Spring- 
ran  up  22  points  half-time  mar- 


AICj  Clark,  Bowdoin  on  Slate 

Before  Cagers^  Midyear  Break 

The  court  Judges  will  wind  up  the  first  half  of  the  campaigrn  this  week  with  a 
triad   of   games  against  American  International,  Clark  and  Bowdoin. 

Coach  Hubie  LeBlanc  hopes  to  have  his  top  scorer  and  top  rebounder  back  in 
action  on  Tuesday  at  AIC.  Barry  Zimmerman,  averaging  22  points  per  game,  and 
Tom  Haggerty,  averaging  12  rebounds,  have  been  out  of  action  since  the  Hunter  con- 
test. ' 

Zimmerman  has  been  hampered  by  an  ankle  injury.  The  5-11  sharpshooter  haa 
been  the  key  to  the  Judges'  scoring  purch  this  season.  The  Portland,  Maine  native 
missed  the  Trinity  and  Amherst  games  and  is  a  doubtful  starter  this  week. 

Zimmy  led  the  cagers  in  their  sole  win  of  the  season  netting  29  against  Bates  in 
the  84-76  win.  He  topped  all  scorers  in  the  MIT  loss  (31),  and  the  Hunter  loss  (20). 
The  junior  forward  has  amassed  110  points  this  season  and  a  career  total  of  586  points. 

Barry  is  the  club's  leading  shooter  averaging  51.3%  from  the  floor  and  88.2% 
from  the  free  throw  line. 


25  cents 
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•  January  25,  1966  by  The  Justice. 


Barry  Zimmerman  (12)  cuts  towards  basket  as  Tom  Haggerty  (54)  attempts  pick. 


field  had  six  men  in  double  fig- 
ures with  Capt.  Bill  Scanlon 
leading  all  scorers  with  22. 
Katzman  had  21  and  Zimmer- 
man 20  for  Brandeis.  The  final 
count  was  113-76. 

The  Maroons  showed  all  the 
finesse  of  a  club  that  had  toured 
Europe  all  summer  for  the 
State  Department.  They  seemed 
almost  professional  out  on  the 
court. 

Trinity  shot  a  tough  53% 
in  their  111-85  victory  and  had 
five  of  13  players  in  double 
figures.  High  man  was  Jim  Bel- 
fiore  with  22,  mainly  on  fan- 
tastic jumpers.  Jim  Stuhlman 
had  15  rebounds  and  12  points. 

Brandeis  had  a  50-point  sec- 
ond-half (against  the  Trinity 
scrubs)  with  Dave  Jacobson 
leading  the  way.  Katzman  was 
high  with  15  points  and  an 
amazing  12  assists.  Haggerty, 
Gil  and  Jacobson  had  14  apiece 
and  Ray  Valiton  put  in  11.  Ja- 
cobson also  pulled  down  15  re- 
bounds. 

On  TV  against  the  MIT  Engi- 
neers, the  Judges  managed  to 
extend  their  losing  streak  to 
23.  Once  more  Brandeis  was 
never  in  the  game  and  easily 
succumbed  to  Tech,  94-66.  Dave 
Jansson  pumped  in  23  for  Tech 
while  Zimmerman  had  31  for 
Brandeis. 

But  despite  all  the  futility 
and  mediocrity,  the  Judges  did 
win  a  ball-game.  It  was  an  aw- 
fully big  win  —  yet  the  Judges 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  It's 
going  to  be  a  long,  hard  pull  — 
but  these  kids  have  it  in  them 
to  make  the  most  of  it. 


Wrestlers  Win  Third; 
Fencers  Lose  Third 

By  RIC  USLANER 

Amid  the  basketball  victory  against  Bates  and  :he 
subsequent  return  to  normalcy,  few  people  seem  to  have 
noticed  that  the  Brandeis  wrestling  squad  is  on  its  way 
to  a  winning  season.  Less  can  be  said  for  the  fencers,  who 
have  been  plagued  by  the  illness  of  coach  Chris  Wearing. 
The     wrestlers     ripped     into 
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DANCING  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NIGHTS 

WALTHAM  CHARTER  HOUSE 

385  Winter  Street,  Route  128  Exit  48 
TW  9-8700 


Emerson  Friday  by  a  score  of 
38-10.  The  team  now  boasts  a 
3-2  record,  having  defeated 
Lowell  State  and  a  strong 
Worcester  Polytech  squad.  The 
defeats  came  at  the  hands  of  the 
Harvard  junior  varsity  and 
Tufts. 

The  fencers,  now  at  1-3, 
bowed  to  Harvard  Thursday 
20-7.  The  loss,  however,  did 
show  signs  of  hope  since  the 
opening  match  of  the  season 
was  a  26-1  disaster  against  the 
same  Crimson  squad. 

The  grapplers  lost  veteran 
Joe  Shuldiner  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  Friday 
when  the  senior  broke  his  ankle 
at  the  Emerson  meet.  The  team 
is  generally  strong,  though, 
gaining  support  from  four 
freshmen.  Mike  Lerman  and 
Ronnie  Ratner  are  undefeated 
to  date;  Neil  Weiss  and  John 
Cipora  have  only  suffered  one 
defeat  each. 

Captain  Norm  Wilson  said, 
"For  the  first  time  since  we've 
had  wrestling  at  Brandeis, 
we've    gotten    a    great   deal   of 


strength  from  freshmen.  I 
think  that  you're  going  to  see 
a  wrestling  tradition  built  up 
here  if  we  can  pick  up  two 
good  freshmen  every  year."  He 
also  praised  Coach  Ted  Reese, 
saying  that  the  new  mentor  is 
"terrific,  very  sacrificing,  and 
with  the  team  all  the  way." 

The  fencers,  who  count  a  15- 
12  squeaker  against  Holy  Cross 
as  their  only  victory,  continue 
to  sag  in  epee.  In  the  Harvard 
meet,  four  points  were  regis- 
tered in  saber  competition, 
three  in  foil,  and  none  in  epee. 
Co-captain  Ricky  Cohn  won 
two  matches  and  Steve  Lieb- 
haber  and  Dan  Shames  cap- 
tured one  each  with  the  saber. 
Fred  Kapain  took  two  foil  con- 
tests and  Harvey  Simon  won 
one. 

The  fencers  will  meet 
Worcester  Tech  Saturday  at 
Shapiro  Athletic  Center.  As  for 
the  wrestlers,  the  team  spirit 
and  the  good  physical  shape  of 
the  squad  will  come  in  handy 
when  they  take  on  Boston  Col- 
lege at  the  gym  tonight. 
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Zimmerman-  is  looking  for- 
ward "to  the  Clark  game  Thurs- 
day night  at  Shapiro  Gym.  Last 
year  against  the  Clarkies.  Bar- 
ry hit  for  42  points  in  the 
Worcester  gym  in  a  losing 
cause. 

Haggerty,  a  6-9  freshman 
from  Watertown,  has  been  out 
with  a  mild  bout  of  pneumonia. 
LeBlanc  is  especially  high  on 
the  youngster  and  is  very 
pleased  with  his  progress. 

The  220-pounder  has  pulled 
down  72  rebounds  in  six  games 
and  is  averaging  11.0  points 
per  game,  third  high  on  the 
squad. 

Freshmen  Prominent 

A  brace  of  freshmen  guards, 
Steve  Katzman  and  Mario  Gil, 
have  been  bearing  the  burden 
of  playmaker  chores.  Katzman 
is  second-highest  scorer,  aver- 
aging  14.1  points  a  game.  The 
5-11  Brooklyn  resident  has  av- 
eraged 88%  from  the  free  throw 
lihe  and  has  numerous  assists. 

Katzman  is  a  slick  floor  lead- 
er and  has  plenty  of  drive.  The 
former  Madison  High  co-capt. 
joins  with  Gil,  another  5-11 
freshman  from  New  York,  in 
the  backcourt.  Gil  has  been 
netting  8.6  a  game. 

Sophomores  Jack  Rovner  and 
Dave  Jacobson  have  come 
along  quickly  after  a  slow  start. 
Rovner,  a  6-3  forward,  has 
scored  ten  points  a  game  and 
4.7  rebounds.  Jacobson,  a  6-5 
center,  has  scored  6.3  a  game 
and  snared  7.7  rebounds. 

Several  other  freshmen  have . 
figured  in  LeBlanc's  strategy. 
Forward  Chuck  Dranetz  of 
Brookline  has  shown  streaks  of 
aggressiveness  while  on  the 
court.  The  6-1  frosh  is  averag- 
ing 4.8  a  game  and  4.6  re- 
bounds. Ray  Valiton  and  Dave 
Norman  have  also  shown  much 
promise  while  juniors  Richie 
Epstein  and  Steve  Goldstein 
have  been  used  sparingly.  Ep- 
stein has  seen  more  action  re- 
cently and  is  scoring  at  5-7 
pace.  The  5-10  guard  is  shoot- 
ing 50%  from  the  floor. 
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John  P.  Roche,  Morris  Kill- 
quit  Professor  of  Labor  and 
Social  Thought  at  Brandeis 
(currently  on  leave)  is 
former  three-time  National 
Chairman  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  and  was 
a  speech-writer  for  Hubert 
Humphrey  in  the  1964  presi- 
dential campaign.  A  frequent 
contributor  to  a  variety  of 
journals  and  magazines,  Dr. 
Roche  has  played  a  major  role 

in  the  dialogue  on  Vietnam. 
He  is  the  author  of  many 
books,  including  Courts  and 
Rights,  The  Quest  for  the 
Dream,  and  Shadow  and  Sub- 
stance. 


The  Issues  in  Vietnam 

By  John  P.  Roche 

There  are  a  number  of  grounds  on  which  one  can  oppose  American  intervention  in  Viet- 
nam. Starting  at  the  simplest  level,  an  individual  may  oppose  the  war  because  he  does  not  want 
to  take  any  time  out  from  his  career  for  military  service,  because  it  would  make  his  mother 
nervous  if  he  were  in  the  army,  or  even  because  the  pay  is  insufficient .  These  are  quite  rational 
stands,  though  hardly  adequate  as  a  foundation  for  national  ix>licy-making.  Nor  —  it  must  be 
emphasized  —  do  they  supply  much  of  a  base  for  a  radical  critique  of  the  "warfare  state"  — 
whatever  the  content  of  "radicalism"  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  built  around  the  proposition  "I 
want  to  survive."  Kveryone  has  a  constitutional  right  not  to  be  a  hero  (I  have  exercised  my 
privileges  under  this  heading  on  occasion),  but  he  has  no  right  to  dress  up  his  human  failings 
in  a  halo  of  higher  morality. 

By  definition  then,  the  "radical  intellectual"  must  base  his  opposition  to  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  on  principled  rather  than  expedieiitial  grouiuls.  And  anyone  claiming  the  status 
of  an  intellectual — radical  or  otherwise — i.s  under      ^ 


the  compelling  obligation  to  formulate  his  views 
with  logical  consistency;  he  cannot  leapfrog  his 
premises  anytime  one  of  them  begins  to  seem  In- 
adequate. If  he  rejects  violence,  he  must  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  generic  commitmcnls.  If  he  says  "I  re- 
ject war  becau.se  innocent  people  are  killed,"  he  is 
forljidden  any  favorite  wars. 

So  much  for  the  ground  rules. 

Now  on  what  principled  grounds  can  an  intel- 
lectual denounce  the  war  in  Vietnam?  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  two  principled  bases  of  opposition.  The 
first  is  an  absolute  rejection  of  war  as  an  instrument 
of  international  policy  which  should  be  accom- 
pa/iied  by  an  equivalent  rejection  of  violence  in 
personal  relations.  This  is,  of  course,  the  cla.ssical 
pacifist  position  nobly  exemplified  in  our  time  by 
A.  J.  Muste  and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  The  pacifist,  whether  religious  or  hu- 
manist, has  made  a  total  dedication  to  a  world  with- 
out violence,  has  adopted  what  Max  Weber  called 
an  ethic  of  ultimate  ends,  and  is  quite  prepared  to 
"speak  Truth  to  Power"  whatever  may  be  the  per- 
sonal con.sequences.  His  is  often  a  stark  and  lonely 
road — only  those  who  have  read  the  testament  of 
Dietrich  BonhoefTer  can  realize  the  agonizing  bur- 
den of  pacifist  principles  when  confronted  by  total 
terror. 

Like  BonhoefTer — who  after  fearful  anguish  de- 
cided that  violence,  while  inherently  immoral,  was 
necessary  against  Nazi  totalitarianism  and  died  a 
martyr's  death — I  am  unable  to  accept  the  final  de- 
mands of  pacifism.  Yet  I  am  quite  prepared  to  rec- 


ognize and  honor  those  who  take  this  position  They 
are  spokesmen  for  what  is  probably  an  impossible 
ideal,  but  1  hope,  in  the  ijiteresls  of  my  descend- 
ants, tliat  their  ideal  will  triumph.  However,  I  must 
live  with  my  limitations,  and  I  am  simply  not 
capable  of  arguing  that  the  Indians  should  not  re- 
sist the  Chinese,  the  Israelis  the  Arabs,  or  the  black 
Rhodesians  the  whiles  (or  for  that  matter  the  Ne- 
groes of  Mi.ssissippi  tiie  Ku  Klux  Klan)  in  the  name 
of  this  ultimate  vision  of  non-violence.  Thus,  while 
I  cannot  accept  his  premi.se,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  pacifist  who  objects  to  our  intervenion  in  Viet- 
nam: he  is.  in  Thoreau's  phrase,  marching  to  a  dif- 
ferent drum  axid  his  dedication  to  his  objective 
transcends  the  mundane  criteria  of  international 
relations  as  we  know  them.  In  the  Augustinian 
sense,  he  is  iji  this  world  but  not  of  it — his  allegi- 
ance is  to  a  City  of  God  which  t'.ie  rest  of  us  can 
only  imagine  as  a  misty,  remote  aspiration.  His 
wi,tness  demands  our  respect. 

If  one  is  not  a  pacifist,  he  may  still  find  a  moral 
basis  for  condemning  American  policy  in  Vietnam 
by  arguing  that — while  violence  per  se  is  not  neces- 
sarily evil — the  goals  of  public  policy  are  immoral 
and  corrupt  all  the  instruments.  It  is  not  that  in- 
nocent women  and  children  are  dying,  but  that  they 
are  dying  unnecessarily  as  a  con.sequence  of  an  evil 
policy.  An  individual  with  this  approach  could 
logically  support  war  in  defcn.se  of  India  or  Israel 
while  opposing  our  activities  in  Vietnam.  But  this 
line    of    argument    requires    considerable    support. 
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One  cannot  simply  .«Jay  that  he  is  prepared  to  use 
v4.oIence  in  situation  X  but  not  in  situation  Y  on 
grounds  of  personal  taste,  because  he  *'likes"  In- 
dians or  Israelis.  Any  charge  of  immorality,  in  sum, 
has  to  be  formulated  on  some  consistent  theoretical 
infrastructure. 

What  basis  is  there  for  charging  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  an  immoral  war  in  Vietnam?  Pacifists  ex- 
cepted, there  can  only  be  one  answer:  that  the 
Communists  are  right  and  we  are  wrong,  that  we 
are  engaged  in  an  "unjust  war."  The  technicjues  of 
war-making  are  irrelevant — if  we  are  wrong,  il 
would  be  as  immoral  to  fight  with  cross-bows  as 
with  jets  and  napalm.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  inno- 
cent women  and  chilchcn  are  dying  is  in  itself  ir- 
relevant— if  we  are  right,  as  we  presumably  were 
in  fightinii  Nazi  Germany,  the  death  of  the  innocent 
would  be  written  ofi  as  an  unfortimate  by-product 
of  necessary  and  just  acts. 

We  must  then  turn  to  the  question  of  the  justice 
of  the  Conimunist  cause  iji  Vietnam  since  this  and 
this  alone  can  provide  principled  grounds  to  the 
non-pacifist  opponent  (»f  United  .Stales'  policy. 
(There  are  a  number  of  expedientiai  grounds  for 
opposin.?  the  war  and  taking  an  isolationist  posture 
in  Asia,  but  we  are  here  concerned  with  the  moral 
bases  of  opposition.)  Professor  Kugene  Genove.sc 
stated  very  frankly:  "1  do  not  fear  r)r  reject  the  im- 
pending Vietcong  victory  in  Vietnam.  I  welcome 
it."  From  his  vantage  point  as  the  prophet  of  the 
weltgeist,  Genovese  .sees  the  confrontation  in  Viet- 
nam as  one  Ijetween  an  historically  progressive 
North  and  a  reactionary  neo-colonialist  South.  If 
one  shares  Professor  Genovcse's  religious  convic- 
tions, it  is  patent  that  the  United  States  is  the  "but- 
tress of  reaction,"  that  we  arc  trying  to  der;«il  the  lo- 
comotive of  history,  and  that  we  are  fighting  a  rear- 
guard action  against  the  forces  of  "historical  pro*?- 
re.ss."  By  definition  a  war  against  ".socialism"  must 
be  immoral — Professor  Genovese  and  those  who 
agree  with  him  have  thus  set  forth  a  consistent  case 
for  opposing  the  war.  Those  of  his  persuasion  and 
the  integral  pacifists  are,  I  submit,  the  only  indi- 
viduals who  have  established  their  standing  as 
moral  critics  of  American  intervention. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Lot  us  now  turn  to  the  other  types  of  anti-war 
artiiiment  which  caji  be  broadly  designated  as  ex- 
pt'ditntial  or  pragmatic.  Here  we  have  a  broad  spec- 
trum raiiK'ing  from  new-fashioned  isolationists  on 
one  (  xtreme  to  the  "American  protection  is  more 
hazardous  than  Communist  tyranny"  groupement 
at  th(^  other  These  objections  to  our  actions  run 
aMai-nst  their  practicality  or  productivity  rather 
than  their  morality.  An  interesting  development  has 
been  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  liberals,  and 
even  some*  alleged  "radicals,"  to  the  dogmas  of  geo- 
politics, traditionally  a  reactionary  entertainment. 
The  great  expectation  among  these  neo-Machiavel- 
lians  is  that,  with  the  proper  bribe,  Ho  Chi  Minh 
will  l^ecome  a  "Tito"  a/id  presumably  rush  to  con- 
tain Red  China.  The  problem  with  this  is  that  the 
Red  Chinese  have  not  been  leaning  on  Ho:  Tito, 
after  all,  did  not  become  a  "Tito"  for  the  sheer 
novelty  of  it.  But  our  geopolitical  finaglers  may  de- 
vise some  way  of  getting  the  Chicoms  to  put  the 
arm  on  Ho  (perhaps  with  a  research  grant  from  the 
CIA). 

A  variation  on  the  ^geopolitical  theme  suggests 
that  we  should  turn  the  South  Vietnamese  over  to 
Ho,  make  the  Russians  happy,  the  Chicoms  mad, 
and  thus  exacerbate  the  Sino-Soviet  schism.  Some- 
body has,  1  think,  suggested  that  we  could  improve 
this  scenario  by  giving  the  South  Vietnamese  to  the 
Russians  to  give  to  Ho.  I  think  this  bush  league 
IVlachiavellianism  is  childish  nonsense:  for  one 
thing,  it  is  unwise  to  dabble  in  the  heresies  of  ofher 
men's  churches.  Moreover,  E.  H.  Carr's  observation 
on  a  similar  effort  in  geopolitical  horse-trading 
sticks  in  my  mind  as  a  warning  to  our  macht  poli- 
tikers.  "The  negotiations,"  Carr  remarked  in  1939, 
•'which  \v(\  up  to  the  Munich  Agreement  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  19.38,  were  the  nearest  approach  in  recent 
years  to  the  .settlement  of  a  major  international  is- 
Fue  by  a  procedure  of  peaceful  change."  Unfor- 
tunatc'ly,  the  Nazis  refu.*^  to  stay  Iwught  and  Carr 
had  to  do  some  rewriting  for  the  next  edition  of 
this  work. 

Updated  Isolationism 

The  most  persuasive  argument  iOr  getting  out 
of  Vietnam  rests  on  what  might  be  called  updated 
i.solationism.  Ironically,  isolationism  is  in  the  H)60's 
a  fimctional  position,  i.e.,  it  is  feasible  for  the  United 
States  to  devote  it.self  wholeheartedly  to  atlluence 
in  one  country  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  slide  off 
into  chaos.  Weapons  technology  has  ende<l  our  need 
for  foreign  ba.'^es:  with  ICBMs  and  naval  power  we 
no  longer  have  any  military  rationale  for  involve- 
ment outside  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  (The 
Soviet  Union  is  in  roughly  the  same  position  and 
obviously  there  are  strong  drives  towards  isolation- 
ism within  the  Soviet  leadership.)  The  Tory  Min- 
ister of  Defense,  Enoch  Powell,  recently  suggested 
to  the  Conservative  Party  Conference  that  the 
British  s-hould  liquidate  their  commitments  E^ist  of 
Suez  and  watch  developments  from  the  sidelines;  a 
left-wing  I.^borite  intellectual  (with  that  casual 
racism  which  is  so  pervasive  in  British  conversa- 
tion put  it  to  me  more  bluntly:  "Let  the  woggies 
fight  it  out." 

In  this  spirit — which  is  profoundly  conservative 
in  the  psychological  sense — an  American  can  argue 
that  the  game  in  Asia  is  not  worth  the  camile.  What 
diderence  does  it  make  in  the  overall  balance  of 
world  power  whether  South  Vietnam  is  inside  or 
outside  of  the  Communist  sphere?  Why  lose  Ameri- 
can lives  and  waste  American  resources?  Why  gen- 
erate internal  tensions,  risk  a  revival  of  "McCar- 
ihyism,"  chance  a  general  war?  Why  get  involved 
in  a  quarrel  in  a  faraway  country  between  people 
of  whom  we  know  nothing?  More  broadly,  what 
difference  does  it  make  to  us  if  the  Africaners 
bute'her  the  Bantu,  the  Arabs  overrun  the  Israelis, 
or  the  Chinese  crush  India?  Now  that  "Fortress 
America"  is  a  militarily  viable  proposition  (vulner- 
able only  to  a  nuclear  attack  which  a  policy  of  dis- 
engagement from  the  world  could  hardly  provoke), 
why  not  pull  back  behind  the  moat  and  enjoy  our- 
selves'' After  all,  who  are  we  to  impose  our  value 
system  on  other  pi^ople;  Sukarno  may  have  known 
bis  customers  better  than  we  do  when  he  observed 
that  democratic  government  was  not  'in  harmony 
with  the  Indonesian  soul." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  caricature  this  position 
— although  I  obviously  have  no  use  for  it,  it  has  to 
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be  understood  as  the  most  effeeive  fationale  for  dis- 
engaging, not  merely  from  Asia  but  from  Africa 
and  even  Europe,  as  well.  There  is  a  liberal  version 
which  emphasizes  cultural  relativism  ("w'hat  right 
do  we  have  to  tell  Asians  how  to  run  their  affairs?") 
and  a  reactionary  version  which  pushes  racism 
(•'Asians — or  Africans — are  incapable  of  building 
free  societies"),  but  the  net  result  is  a  united  front 
of  utilitarians  in  full  agreement  that  national  jel- 
fishness  should  be  the  foundation  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

And  what  strikes  me  about  the  current  debate 
on  Vietnam  is  that  most  of  the  opponents  of  our  in- 
tervention spout  moral  axioms  like  a  geyser  but  in 
fact  rest  their  position  on  precisely  this  new  isola- 
tionism, this  modern  international  application  of 
what  Karl  Marx  called  the  "pig  philosophy."  I  have 
no  objection  in  principle  to  Sermrns  on  the  Mount, 
but  I  have  no  interest  in  hearing  one  from  Machia- 
velli. 

Why  We  Must  Stay 

As  I  am  out  of  sympathy  with  the  anti-Vietnam 
movement  and  only  the  pacifist  critique  has  any  at- 
traction for  me,  I  should  briefly  explicate  the  basis 
of  my  support  for  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  I 
dislike  war  intensely;  three  years  of  my  life  were 
excised  as  neatly  as  an  appendix  by  World  War  II, 
and  the  last  thing  I  would  wish  for  anyone  is  a 
similar  journey  into  limbo,  if  not  hell.  But  I  am  not 
prepared  to  turn  15  million  South  Vietnamese  over 
to  the  communist  terror  regime  in  Hanoi. 

Yet  this  is  what  unilateral  disengagement — no 
matter  how  much  it  is  prettied  up — amounts  to. 
One  demographic  point  should  be  made  perfectly 
clear:  95 ')J  of  the  population  of  South  Vietnam 
lives  on  roughly  20''/r  of  the  land  area.  Thus  vhe  al- 
legation that  the  Vietcong  "controls  30%  of  the 
countryside"  has  no  representational  significance. 
About  80 7f  of  Vietnam  has  no  significant  popula- 
tion (less  than  20  i  er  .square  kilometer)  and  it  is 
the.sr  jungle  plateaux  which  the  Vietcong  "control." 
In  other  words,  in  effective  military  terms  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  "con- 
trol" those  sections  of  South  Vietnam — the  cities, 
the  coastal  plains — where  the  population  concentra- 
tion rivals  that  in  Belgium. 

I  emphasize  this  because  the  casual  newspaper 
reader  might  have  the  impression  that  most  of  the 
population  of  South  Vietnam  is  already  under  Viet- 
cong control  so  that  our  departure  would  have  only 
a  marginal  impact.  This  demographic  situation  is 
al.so  important  in  two  other  contexts:  first,  it  makes 
the  "enclave  theory" — which  I  was  one  of  the  first 
to  propo.se — quite  feasible.  We  can  hold  the  popula- 
tion centers  indefinitely,  establish  ground  security 
(particularly  in  the  delta),  and  let  the  Vietcong 
and  the  NLF  exercise  unlimited  sovereignty  over 
the  bush.  The  enclave  theory  provides  a  sound  basis 
for  fighting  a  limited  war. 

Second,  if  one  examines  carefully  where  in  the 
South  there  has  been  intense  bombing,  he  discovers 
that  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  strikes  have 
been  in  areas  of  low  population  intensity.  In  Pleiku 
province,  for  example,  where  the  heavy  bombers 
have  been  extremely  active,  the  normal  civilian 
population  is  about  5  per  square  kilometer;  in  Binh 
Duong,  another  prime  target,  the  pK)pulation  is  less 
than  100  per  square  kilometer  and  this  F>opulation 
is  concentrated  in  five  towns  which  the  bombers 
have  avoided.  In  short,  the  common  notion  that 
American   aircraft   are    bombing   and    strafing   the 


The  Vietnam  Disaster 


by  Lewis  A.  Coser 


My  good  friend  John  P.  Roche  recently  wrote  In 
support  of  the  administration's  Vietnam  policy  that 
"the  surrender  of  South  Vietnam  to  Hanoi  involves 
handing  over  15  million  people  to  a  terror  regime." 
One  wonders  what  he  thinks  of  the  regime  under 
which  they  are  living  right  now!  A  major  propor- 
tion of  the  population  has  already  been  evicted  from 
their  homes  and  turned  into  a  horde  of  refugees 
huddlf^d  together  in  miserable  camps,  daily  napalm 
bombings  destroy  the  villages  of  those  who  have 
not  fled,  "defoliation  raids"  destroy  the  rice  crops 
of  the  peasantry,  the  civilian  death  rates  mount 
appallin«4ly — not  only  in  the  plains  but  even  along 
the  coast  and  Roche  will  make  us  believe  that  this 
slaughter  has  to  go  on  to  prevent  the  people  from 
succumbing  to  a  terror  regime!  And  what  about 
those  brave  freedom  lovers,  the  Saigon  generals, 
whom  we  help  to  stave  off  the  dangers  of  a  terror 
regime?  Well,  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has  repeatedly  stated 
his  great  admiration  for  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  whole 
bunch  of  generals  live  by  a  morality  quite  similar 
to  that  which  animated  the  members  of  Murder,  Inc. 
Come,  come  John,  whom  are  you  trying  to  kid? 

So  much  has  been  .said  and  written  about  the 
Vietnam  me.ss  that  one  is  not  likely  to  add  much 
that  is  novel  in  a  1500-words  piece.  Nevertheless, 
let  me  at  least  attempt  to  clarify  a  few  points: 

1 )  It  is  quite  possible  that  10  or  7  or  even  5  years 
ago  a  consistent  policy  of  land  reform  —  aiming  at 
IJiving  tlie  land  to  tho.se  who  till  it  —  might  have 
made  a  majority  of  the  Vietnam  peasantry  loyal  to 


Saigon.  Nothing  leads  one  to  believe  that  they  were 
initially  in  favor  of  the  Vietcong  or  of  Hanoi. 

2)  This  was  not  done  for  reasons  that  were  not 
simply  happenstance.  Saigon  was  dominated  by 
mandarin  types  who,  if  not  themselves  landowners, 
certainly  shared  their  outlook.  Far  from  welcoming 
a  strengthening  of  the  independent  peasantry  and 
peasant  participation  in  political  affairs,  they  feared 
it  as  a  threat  to  their  privileged  po.sition.  Saigon 
was  dominated  by  Vietnam's  counterpart  of  France's 
Bourbons,  men  who  had  learned  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing.  They  gradually  eliminated  all  re- 
formist elements  from  power;  and  the  Diem  regime 
and  its  numerous  successors,  having  no  roots  in  the 
countryside  (except  among  Christian  refugees  from 
the  North)  ruled  with  the  help  of  the  whip  and 
the  lash. 

3)  With  honorable  exceptions,  American  ad- 
visors, because  of  ignorance,  stupidity,  class  preju- 
dice or  sheer  lack  of  social  and  political  imagina- 
tion, condoned  the  Saigon  Bourbons.  Their  most 
creative  effort  involved  the  truly  grandiose  feat  of 
moral  alchemy  by  which  they  succeeded  in  .selling 
the  American  people  a  bunch  of  decadent  mandarins 
as  progressive  democrats  and  brave  freedom  fighters. 

4)  Thus  Saigon  and  the  major  cities  harbored 
wasteful  and  corrupt  officials  who  battened  on  the 
taxes  and  rents  extracted  from  the  countryside  — 
and  on  ever-increasing  American  subsidies. 

5)  The  revolt  in  the  South  started  in  a  major 
way  in  the  early  sixties  because  of  the  despair  and 


Vietnamese  equivalent  of  Queens  is  completely  in- 
accurate. Indee<i,  there  has  not  been  a  single  bomb- 
er strike,  or  strategic  air  to  ground  strike  by  fighter 
aircraft  (i.e.,  a  strike  which  is  not  part  of  a  raging 
battle)  in  any  administrative  subdivsion  of  South 
Vietnam  with  a  population  concentration  of  more 
than  190  per  sciuare  kilometer.  The  United  States 
has  made  every  effort  to  operate  with  minimal  im- 
pact on  the  Vietnamese  n<?ople — and  the  700-800,- 
000  refugees  from  the  Vietcong  who  are  thronging 
camps  in  the  South  obviously  voted  with  their  feet 
for  the  Saigon  government. 

The  nub  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Hanoi  re-^ime 
is  a  brutal,  ruthless  dictatorship.  He  and  Giap  dis- 
posed of  their  version  of  Sti  dents  for  a  Democratic 
Society  in  1946-47 — "unreliable  elements,"  "Trot- 
skyites,"  and  hemi-demi-semi-Marxists,  wIk)  had 
fought  for  independence  against  the  French,  were 
summarily  executed.  I  recently  met  a  Vietnamese 
doctor  who  was  in  1945-46  a  leader  of  the  Viet  Minh 
in  the  South,  was  deemed  a  "Trotskyite"  by  Giap, 
invited  to  an  underground  meeting  in  Hanoi,  and 
betrayed  to  the  Fi'encn!  (Fortunately,  the  French 
officer  assigned  to  execute  him  turned  out  to  be  a 
former  classmate  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  who 
permitted  him  to  escape.)  It  has  operated  a  massive 
terror  in  the  North — murdering  perhaps  200,000 
"kulaks"  in  the  course  of  collectivizing  agriculture 
— and  has  sought  to  extend  its  terrorist  hegemony 
to  the  South,  where  about  30,000  South  Vietnamese 
officials  have  been  murdered  since  1960.  Hanoi's 
aim,  clearly  expressed,  is  th  "liberation"  and  "uni- 
fication" of  the  South  and  only  American  power 
has  .*;tood  in  the  way. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  rejected  the  selfis'h  coun- 
sels of  isolationism  and  intervened  to  defend  the 
South.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  an  obligation  to  other  human  be- 
ings, that  our  power  in  the  world  should  be  used 
within  the  limits  of  prudence  to  forward  the  ideals 
we  cherish.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  impose  dem- 
ocratic institutions  on  the  South  Vietnamese,  but  it 
does  involve  our  making  it  possible  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  continue  the  search  for  alternatives 
rather  than  being  assimilated  into  a  frozen  dictator- 
ship. Unfortunately,  we  rarely  have  a  nice  clean 
choice  in  this  world  between  v-ood  and  Evil  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  hardly  inspires  the 
enthusiasm  generated  by  the  late  Spanish  Republic. 
'Yet  differences  of  degree  a^e  crucial,  nobody  can 
argue  that  South  Vietnam  is  a  dictatorship  (its  key 
problem  is  weakness!)  and  the  possibilities  of  fu- 
ture growth  in  freedom  do  exist. 

It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  ask  Americans  to 
fight  and  possibly  die  for  such  a  tenuous  objective. 
As  Norman  Thomas  pointed  out  in  1940,  it  was  ab- 
surd to  ask  Americans  to  die  for  a  ^rew  of  Polish 
fascists  (he  has  upKlated  the  same  speech  for  cur- 
rent u.se).  But  in  1940  (as  in  1966)  the  real  issue 
was  not  the  relative  immorality  of  the  Poles  (or  the 
Saigon  regime)  but  the  character  of  the  aggressor. 
After  agreeing  with  Norman  Thomas — and  march- 
ing around  in  anti-war  demonstrations — I  came 
later  to  realize  that  in  opposing  American  inter- 
vention against  Hitler,  1  had  unknowingly  counter- 
signed the  death-warrants  of  perhaps  30  million 
people.  I  resolved  that  never  again  would  I  support 
— to  recall  E.  H.  Carr's  phrase — a  "settlement  of  a 
major  international  issue  by  a  procedure  of  peace- 
ful change"  which  involved  turning  human  beings 
over  to  a  dictatorship. 

This  is  perhap.s  a  hopelessly  naive  position  for 
a  professor  of  politics  to  endorse,  but  it  has  the  vir- 
tue of  simplicity  in  a  world  where  complex  explana- 
tions are  generally  an  excu.se  for  inaction  or  for 
escaping  from  the  starkness  of  reality.  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  fact  is  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  would 
put  me  against  a  wall  and  shoot  me — a  sound  action 
from  his  ideological  viewpoint.  He  would  also  shoot 
Irving  Howe,  Lewis  Coser,  Bayard  Rustin,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  New  York  Review  and  of  Partisan  Re- 
view, and  any  intellectual  who  showed  signs  of  in- 
dependent thought  (he  already  has).  At  the  risk 
of  seeming  anti-intellectual.  1  long  ago  decided 
never  to  give  an  inch  to  anyone  who  would  shoot 
me  or  my  comrades.  Howe  and  others,  who  en>©y 
the  luxury  of  living  in  a  society  where  dissent  is  a 
magazine  and  not  a  capital  offense,  seem  to  me  to 
have  lost  siglit  of  this  vital  human  imperative. 
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disillusionment  of  the  peasantry.  It  was,  of  course, 
encouraged  and  partly  organized  by  the  North  but 
only  conspiracy  theorists  can  believe  that  Hanoi 
could  have  .started  a  major  civil  war  through  the 
infiltration  of  "agents."  The  revolt  started  because 
of  the  endemic  discontent  of  the  pea.santry  of  the 
South.  The  Viet  Cong  promised  land,  the  end  of 
rent  payment,  and  this  is  what  made  the  peasants 
listen. 

6)  Today  the  bulk  of  the  country,  outside  of  a 
few  cities,  is  controlled,  or  partly  controlled,  by 
guerillas,  con.sisting  largely  of  peasants.  A  high 
proportion  of  the  population  is  pro-Viet  Cong,  an- 
other high  proportion  is  ho.stile  to  Saigon  without 
actively  supporting  the  Viet  Cong.  Hardly  anyone, 
except  the  Christian  refugees  from  the  North,  is  on 
the  side  of  Saigon. 

7)  This  being  the  situation  the  war  can  only  be 
"won"  through  the  extermination  of  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  that  is  by  genocide.  Even  if  we  poured 
1  million  men  into  Vietnam,  as  Han.som  Baldwin 
and  other  unofficial  Pentagon  spokesmen  have  been 
advocating,  we  could  only  hold  the  coastal  areas. 

8)  The  Viet  Cong  is.  of  course,  controlled  in 
large  measure  by  the  North  —  if  only  becau.se  of 
its  logistic  dependence.  Yet  it  is  not  fully  dependent, 
as  shown  by  a  number  of  divergencies  in  their 
policy  statements  over  the  last  year. 

9)  The  North  is  dominated  by  a  totalitarian 
Communist  regime  bent  on  the  maximum  exploita- 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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tion  of  its  peasantry,  along  the  Chinese  model,  in 
the  interest  of  rapid  industrialization.  Primitive  ac- 
cumulation by  squeezing  the  peasantry  is  its  major 
characteristic  feature.  An  extension  of  the  Northern 
regime  to  the  South  would  probably  not  better  ap- 
preciably the  lot  of  the  Southern  pea.santry  in  the 
short  run.  It  would  sub.stitute  the  state  taxing  agent 
for  the  private  rent  collector.  There  is  a  significant 
long-run  difference  in  whether  extracted  surplus  is 
consumed  by  corrupt  officials  and  landowners  or 
goes  into  industrial  investment,  but  the  immediate 
impact  is  not  likely  to  differ  very  much. 

10)  The  peasantry,  as  so  often  in  history,  is 
hence  in  the  middle,  being  squeezed  and  likely  to 
be  squeezed  no  matter  who  will  run  the  country. 
But,  and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter,  the  peasants 
are  now  being  decimated  physically  by  a  war  which 
has  gone  on  for  a  generation.  What  they  need  above 
all,  and  the  only  thing  they  can  realistically  hope 
for,  is  peace.  If  the  war  goes  on  much  longer  and  if 
Mr.  Baldwin's  escalation  is  put  into  effect,  there 
may  be  few  peasants  left  to  be  liberated  by  either 
side.  .  .  . 

11)  What  are  the  realistic  bases  on  v/hich  peace 
may  be  achieved?  The  official  talk  about  "ending 
the  aggression  from  the  North"  is  nonsense.  What- 
ever the  help  from  the  North,  the  war  is  fought  in 
the  main  by  a  genuine  peasant  army  of  Southerners. 
Hence  the  idea  of  concluding  peace  by  ignoring  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  National  Liberation  Movement  is 
at  best  a  delusion  and  at  worst  a  cheap  propaganda 
gimmick  invented  by  those  who  wish  to  continue 
the  war.  The  first  step  toward  peace  must  therefore 
involve  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  NLF.  the  political  arm  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

12)  The  hope  to  end  the  war  through  a  "neu- 
tralization" of  the  South  which  would  in  effect  mean 
that  it  would  be  "neutral  on  our  side,"  like  India, 
can  no  longer  be  entertained  by  a  rational  analyst. 
It  is  much  too  late  for  that.  Hence  the  only  peace 
aim  that  seems  to  make  sense  must  be  based  on  the 
recognition  that  the  game  is  up,  that  the  only  neu- 
tralization that  can  now  be  hoped  for  is  a  "neutrali- 
zation on  their  side,"  i.e.,  a  future  federatt^d  Vietnam 
broadly  part  of  the  Communist  camp,  but  not 
fully  subservient  to  either  Peking  or  Moscow.  The 
chances  of  reaching  such  a  solution  are  relatively 
favorable.  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  been  desperately  trying 
to  prevent  North  Vietnam  from  falling  under  the 
thumb  of  Peking.  His  position  would  be  immeasur- 
ably helped  if  the  war  ended  now.  The  longer  it 
lasts,  the  more  dependent  will  he  become;  the 
stronger  his  position  at  home,  the  less  he  need  rely 


on  Peking,  that  is,  the  higher  his  chances  of  con- 
tinuing the  traditional  Vietnamese  resistance  against 
Chinese  domination.  In  a  sense,  there  might  even 
be  a  strange  parallelism  between  Ho's  desires  and 
well-understood  U.S.  interests.  As  Ronald  Steel  has 
recently  written,  "A  strong  North  Vietnam  stands 
as  a  powerful  barrier  to  China's  centuries-old  desire 
to  dominate  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  effort  to  contain 
Chinese  expansion,  it  matters  little  that  North  Viet- 
nam happens  to  be  Communist;  what  is  crucial  is 
that  it  is  Vietnamese."  And  what  goes  for  the  North 
goes  for  the  South  as  well. 

13)  A  "Titoist  solution,"  the  building  of  a  fed- 
erated Vietnam  able  to  maneuver  between  Peking 
and  Moscow  and  between  Washington  and  Paris  as 
well,  is  likely  to  hold  a  great  deal  of  appeal  for  the 
Viet  Cong,  for  Hanoi  —  and  for  the  Kremlin.  Only 
Peking  will  understandably  oppose  it  with  all  its 
might.  But  our  present  Vietnam  policy  can  only 
drive  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  further  and  further 
into  Peking's  arms.  It  is  hence  not  only  criminal  — 
it  is  stupid. 

14)  But  will  the  Viet  Cong  negotiate?  What 
about  the  recent  rebuffs?  I  think  that  they  will 
negotiate  provided  we  are  willing  to  accept  them  as 
a  legitimate  partner  in  negotiations.  I  take  them  to 
be  rational  political  actors,  not  madmen.  They  do 
not  want  to  "win"  .so  as  to  preside  over  a  wasteland; 
they  have  shown  no  desire  for  a  Hitlerian  Goetter- 
daemnicrung. 

15)  I  don't  wi.sh  to  be  understood  to  mean  that 
I  consider  a  solution  along  the  above  line  to  be 
ideal.  In  fact,  it  will  not  amount  to  a  very  appealing 
state  of  affairs.  But  the  chance  to  get  an  "ideal 
solution"  has  long  pa.ssed.  The  peasantry  will  not 
be  "liberated"  —  as  .so  many  simple  souls  seem  to 
believe.  Even  a  'Titoist'  regime  will  be  an  extremely 
hard  task  master.  But  at  least  there  will  be  peace, 
and  a  chance,  in  the  long  run,  to  build  a  relatively 
stable  economy  and  polity.  More  cannot  be  expected 
given  the  present  constellation  of  forces.  This  is  the 
price  for  the  criminal  stupidity  of  American  Viet- 
namese policies  in  recent  years. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  the  major  price  will  be 
paid,  is  being  paid,  by  the  Vietnamese  peasantry 
rather  than  by  ihe  McNamaras,  Taylors  and  Lodges. 

16)  In  the  period  immediately  ahead,  humanity 
and  common  sense,  as  well  as  political  intelligence, 
require  that  this  country  declare  itself  unambigu- 
ously for  an  immediate  cease-lire  as  a  preliminary 
to  negotiations.  The  U.S.  must  recognize  the  right 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  freely  to  determine  their 
own  future,  whatever  it  may  be,  without  inter- 
ference   from    foreign    troops,    and    possibly    under 


United  Nations  or  neutral  supervision.  The  United 
States  must  withdraw,  though  this  can  only  be  a 
phased  withdrawal.  It  will  have  the  moral  obliga- 
tions to  evacuate  the  most  compromised  among  its 
South  Vietnamese  partisans.  After  this  is  done  its 
only  "intervention"  should  be  the  granting  of  maxi- 
mum economic  aid  to  the  Federated  Vietnam  which 
is  likely  to  result  from  elections  whether  free  or 
not  so  free.  I  am  not  a  Utopian,  so  I  won't  propose 
that  we  should  then  spend  as  much  for  aid  to  Viet- 
nam as  we  have  spent  for  Franco  Spain  in  recent 
years  —  even  what  we  have  spent  on  Yugoslavia 
would  go  a  long  way.  ... 
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Vietnam:  A  British  Perspective 


by  Donald  Hindley 

There  are  two  general  and  related  propositions 

that  should  be  prominent  in  any  discussion  of  the 

war  in  Vietnam:  first,  that  while  war  is  destructive 

and  full  of  atrocities,  under  certain  circumstances 

war   is  preferable   to   the   results   of   inaction;    and 

second,  that  to  fight  a  limited  war  may  be  the  most 

effective  means  of  preventing  either  a  later  major 

war    or   a    later    series   of   limited   wars.    The    first 

proposition  is  supported  by  the  wars  against  Nazism 

and   Fascism,  the  second,  perhaps,   by   the   Korean 

War  .  .  .  Now  to  Vietnam. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  American  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnamese  war  is  simple:  to  pre- 
vent a  relatively  easy  and  armed  conquest  of  power 
by  the  National  Liberation  Front  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party. 
But  this  purpose  may  be  seen  as  serving  far  wider 
ends  that  are  both  humanitarian  and  strategic. 

A  Communist  .seizure  of  power  is  normally  fol- 
lowed   by    certain    policies    which    any    liberal    or 
democratic   socialist   must  abhor.   The   most  patent 
are   terror  and   murder.    Millions   of   Russians   have 
suffered    death    or    prison    camps    in    the    name    of 
Communism;  Mao  Tsc-tung  has  stated  that  one  mil- 
lion "reactionaries'  have  been  liquidated  in  build- 
ing  People's  China;   and   there  are  no  grounds   for 
believing  that  South  Vietnam  would  escape  similar 
experiences.    While    some    Western   observers   point 
hopefully    and   naively   to   the   humane   and    demo- 
cratic  program   of  the   NLF,  which    has   won   wide 
popularity,  the  fate  of  the  South  Vietnamo.se  under 
NLF    rule   could    be    expected    to    follow    the    usual 
Communist    pattern.    The    ardor    of    the    optimists 
should  be  dampened  by  the  experience  of  the  Viet 
Minh's  strategy  and  tactics,  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
munist   govcrnnnMit    in    North    Vietnam    (including 
the  murder  of  thousands  of  persons  wrongly  classi- 
fied as  landlords  during  the  first   wave  of  land  re- 
form  in  the  North,  as  admitted   by  Ho  Chi  Minh), 
and  the  .systematic  use  of  political  assassination  by 
the  NLF.  A  Commimist  victory  in  South  Vietnam, 
as  anywhere  else,  would  bring  not  the  implementa- 
tion  but   the  negation  of  the   program   with   which 
power  was  achieved.  In  place  of  land  equalization  in 
private    plots,    democratic    political    processes,    the 
removal  of  governmental  coercion,  and  decreases  in 
taxation,  the  South  Vietnamese  would  be  subject  to 
land  collectivization,  heavy  taxation,  and  the  gray, 
regimented  life  of  the  totalitarian  state. 

There  is  also  a  more  positive  aspect  to  the 
humanitarian  motivation  of  blocking  a  Communist 
victory  in  South  Vietnam  or  elsewhere.  While  the 
recent  regimes  in  Saigon  and  in  many  non-Western 
states  are  far  from  admirable,  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover  holds  open  the  opportunity  for  the 
peoples  of  those  countries  to  eventually  determine 
freely  what  sort  of  a  society  they  want.  Freedom  of 
choice  is  lost  once  a  Communist  government  is  in- 
stalled; it  may  be  in  only  temporary  abeyance  un- 
der Rightist  regimes. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  defeat  of  the  NLF  is 
of  considerable  strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States.  Some  have  argued  that  a  united.  Commimist 
Vietnam  would   turn  inwards  for  national  rccon- 
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slruction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  Vietnamese  are  traditionally  an 
expansionist  people,  that  Ho  Chi  Minh's  party  was 
for  years  called  the  Indochinese  (not  Vietnamese) 
Communist  Party,  and  that  as  astute  an  observer  as 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  sees  little 
prospect  for  the  survival  of  his  country's  independ- 
ence should  South  Vietnam  fall  into  Communist 
hands. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  strategic  considera- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  war  is  linked  to  the  Sino- 
Soviet  dispute.  An  NLF  military  victory  would  give 
apparent  validity  to  Peking's  assertion  that  the 
socialist  states  must  devote  considerable  resources 
to  aiding  fellow  revolutionaries  in  the  under- 
developed countries  as  the  most  effective  and  cheap 


means  of  rolling  back  "colonialism-imperialism** 
In  other  words,  an  NLF  military  victory  achieved  at 
relatively  low  cost  might  persuade  many  Com- 
munist parties  to  adopt  a  militant  strategy  and  en- 
courage China,  and  perhaps  Russia  too,  to  extend 
aid  to  them.  Given  the  weak  condition  of  many 
governments  in  the  new  states,  which  is  the  product 
of  factors  other  than  the  moral  quality  or  good 
intentions  of  their  leaders,  one  might  Ix'  faced  with 
a  series  of  bloody  conflagrations.  That  is,  for  Amer- 
ica to  fight  in  Vietnam  today  may  Ix^  neces.sary  in 
order  to  protect  states  around  the  world  from  future 
"wars  of  national  liberation  '  And  while  mainland 
Southeast  Asia  it.self  is  of  little  strategic  value  to 
the  United  States,  a  war  there  may  .safeguard  vital 
areas  eleswhere  from  future  attack. 

I  reject  the  argument  that  a  united  Communist 
Vietnam  would  be  an  exten.sion  of  Chinese  power. 
Perhaps  an  NLF  victory  might  strengthen  China's 
influence  among  Communist  parties  —  even  that 
point  is  debatable  if  the  cost  of  victory  were  in- 
ordinately high  —  but  a  Communist  Vietnam  would 
be  one  more  indep(>ndent  state  which  would  in  fact 
act  as  a  count(  r-balance  to  Chinese  influence  within 
the  international  Communi.sl  movement. 


There  are,  then,  plausible  reason.s  why  the 
United  States  should  intrrven(>  in  the  Vietnamese 
war.  The  question  now  arises:  can  the  American 
goals  be  achieved?  My  t(  ntative  answer  is  that  the 
United  States  cannot  achieve  its  humanitarian  and 
strategic  goals  as  far  as  Vietnam  itself  is  con- 
cerned, but  that  they  might  be  achieved  for  areas 
beyond  Vietnam. 

In  order  to  d<  feat  the  NLF,  rath(^r  than  gain  a 
merely  temporary  ascendancy,  the  Unit(^d  States 
would  have  to  achieve  two  conditions:  the  military 
extinction  of  the  NLF,  and  the  creation  in  Saigon 
of  a  rtgime  that  attracted  the  voluntary  and  active 
support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  Neither  condition  appears  likely  of  achieve- 
ment. 

The  military  defeat  of  the  NLF  would  require  a 
multiplication  of  the  present  numlx  r  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  and,  of  course,  greatly  increa.sed 
casualties.  Even  an  attempt  to  clear  and  hold  the 
heavily  populated  and  rice  surplus  Mekong  delta, 
leaving  the  hills  and  central  coast  "t(»mporarily"  in 
NLF  hands,  would  involve  years  of  casualties  at 
least  around  the  periphery  —  as  the  French  learned 
on  the  perimeter  of  the  Red  Riv(^r  basin.  Obviously, 
a  military  victory  would  also  require  a  radical 
alteration  in  many  tactics  presently  employed. 
While  destruction  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  war,  indi.scriminate  bombing,  artillery  shelling, 
burnings,  killings  and  torture  serve  to  alienate  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  which  is,  after  all, 
the  potential  clientele  of  whatever  regime  we  wish 
to  create  in  the  South.  The  torture  and  mistreat- 
ment of  prisoners  only  ensures  that  the  Viet  Cong 
fight  bitterly  when  cornered;  amnesties,  free  pcsses, 
and  rehabilitation  would  be  more  astute. 

(Continued  on  next  pace) 
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(Continued  from  pa^e  3) 

But  even  If  a  military  victory  were  possible,  and 
presuming:  that  the  American  public  did  not  react 
hysterically  in  face  of  the  heavy  and  prolonged 
letting  of  American  blood,  there  would  still  be  the 
problem  of  creating  in  Saigon  a  regime  considered 
legitimate  by  the  population.  Theoretically,  it  would 
be  possible  to  form  such  a  regime.  One  could  work 
to  ascertain  the  wants,  aspirations  and  frustrations 
of  both  the  urban  and  rural  people  —  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. Governmental  honesty  could  be  im- 
proved, official  extortion  and  corruption  eliminated. 
The  government  could  be  responsive  to,  if  not  yet 
representative  of,  the  major  political,  socio-eco- 
nomic, religious,  and  ethnic  interests.  And,  some- 
how, the  government  might  be  ar»le  to  avoid  the 
obvious  stigma  of  being  a  White  man's  puppet.  But, 
to  be  realistic,  could  such  a  government  be  created 
in  Saigon?  My  strong  doubts  are  based  on  considera- 
tions both  Vietnamese  and  American. 

The  non-  and  anti-Communist  elements  in  South 
Vietnam  have  given  no  indication  of  an  abiJity  to 
work  together  or  of  a  desire  to  efTect  that  genuine 
revolution  in  Vietnamese  society  in  whose  name 
the  Communists  have  garnered  support.  Even  today, 
with  the  Viet  Cong  at  and  through  the  gates  of 
Saigon,  thfre  is  no  governmental  urgency  over  land 
redistribution,  the  provision  of  credit,  agricultural 
extension  services,  an  open  educational  system,  the 
creation  of  autonomous  areas  for  the  hill  tribes,  etc. 
This,  unhappily,  is  not  surprising.  Many  ruling 
classes  would  rather  go  down  in  blood  and  destruc- 
tion than  relinquish  their  privileges.  If  this  is  the 
case  in  South  Vietnam,  and  we  have  seen  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  United  States'  choices 
are  limited.  It  may  wash  its  hands  of  the  regime 
(which  means  to  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam), 
or  it  may  attempt  to  coerce  Saigon  into  accepting 
policies  we  deem  essential  in  order  to  block  the 
NLF.  If  Saigon  resisted  such  coercion,  then  a  non- 


Communist  South  Vietnam  would  be  a  chimera, 
and  early  American  withdrawal  imperative.  I£ 
Saigon  agreed,  then  there  would  be  the  possibility, 
presuming  effective  military  action,  that  a  viable 
non-Communist  state  might  be  created. 

But  is  the  United  States  likely  to  attempt  to 
coerce  governments  to  effect  genuine  revolution 
in  the  non-Western  states?  Past  experience  sug- 
gests a  negative  answer.  We  recall  the  United 
States  and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  U.S.  and  Syngman 
Rhee,  the  U.S.  and  the  Latin  American  dictators.  In 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  condoned  and  provided  the 
wherewithal  for  the  Diem  dictatorship.  That  is,  the 
U.S.  normally  stands  alongside  the  reactionary 
ruling  classes  in  opposition  to  the  nationalism  and 
increasing  radicalism  of  the  masses.  Is  this  align- 
ment the  reflection  of  some  basic  American  trait? 
I  have  no  answer,  only  suspicions.  American  foreign 
policy  appears  to  be  decided  largely  by  persons  of 
great  wealth,  or  by  persons  influenced  by  the  very 
wealthy,  and  in  close  association  with  military 
minds.  Perhaps,  even  probably,  the  United  States  is 
inherently  incapable  of  dynamic  leadership  welcom- 
ing and  urging  forward  socio-economic  and  political 
revolution.  And  the  Communists  are  eager  and  pre- 
pared to  claim  that  leadership. 

My  tentative  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the 
United  States  cannot  achieve  a  permanent  victory 
over  the  NLF.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  U.S.  should  never  have  entered  the 
war.  The  rationale  of  this  last  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: by  inflicting  severe  damage  on  the  NLF  and 
on  the  economies  of  both  South  and  North  Vietnam, 
that  i.s,  by  making  the  eventual  NLF  victory  a 
pyrrhic  one,  the  United  States  might  well  dis- 
courage Communist  parties  in  other  states  from 
either  initiating  "wars  of  national  liberation"  or 
from  rendering  substantial  assistance  to  revolution- 
ary comrades. 

It  behooves  a  responsible  commentator  to  sug- 
gest a  way  out  of  the  present  situation.  Any  sugges- 
tion must  necessarily  meet  the  minimum  demands 
and  interests  of  all  four  groups  involved  in  the  war: 


Get  Out 

by  Norton  Long 

Those  of  u.s  who  make  no  claim  to  being  expert.s  have  been  told  by  Secretary  Rusk  that  we 
had  better  remain  silent  and  let  our  more  informed  betters  decide  for  us.  This  might  be  per- 
suasive ill  many  things.  However,  none  of  us  has  any  more  right  to  shun  responsibility  for  the 
grave  and  bloody  work  in  Vietnam  than  the  worthy  little  men  of  Nazi  Germany.  We,  even  less, 
since  we  are  proud  citizens  of  a  democracy  nnd  po.ssessors  of  a  conscience  that  we  can  entrust 
to  no  one  but  ourselves.  If  we  have  not  the  expert  knowledge  to  pass  on  issues  such  as 
Vietnam,  we  have  both  the  right  and  the  du^y  to  demand  that  public  policy  be  defended  by 
arguments  and  reasons  that  we  find  clearly  convincing.  The  more  serious  the  public  policy  is, 
the  more  we  need  to  be  satisfied  of  the  weight  of  the  reasons  for  it.  The  cry  to  trust  the  leader 
and  blindly  rally  round  the  flag  is  a  demand  for  the  suspension  of  the  democratic  process  when 
it  is  most  needed. 

The   Communist   (-hine.se    have   been    fortunate  as  if  we  were  fated  to  play  into  their  hands. 
We  are  now  embarked  on  the  ground  war  on  the 
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Asiatic  Mainland  that  our  generals  used  to  oppose 
as  utter  folly.  Military  experts  estimate  troop  re- 
quirements at  anywhere  from  500,000  to  1,000,000 
men  and  this  without  Chinese  or  Russian  interven- 
tion in  force.  The  period  of  the  undertaking  is  put 
at  the  most  optimistic  at  five  years,  and  more  real- 
istic estimates  run  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  proved  wrong  in  his 
prediction  that  each  of  his  previous  escalations 
would  suffice  to  end  the  business.  We  have  been 
led  by  degrees  into  a  result  which  if  faced  from 
the  outset  would  have  appalled  us.  In  fact,  pre- 
sented by  Goldwater,  the  nation  rejected  a  forthright 
proposal  of  a  policy  clearly  entailing  the  present 
result.  The  President's  advisors  persuaded  him  as 
Kennedy's  before  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  that  they 
could  produce  a  low  budget  spectacular.  In  each 
case  the  experts  have  proved  wrong,  and  in  each 
case  they  have  failed  to  reconsider  their  premises 
and  have  demanded  further  escalation.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  Kennedy 
regained  control  from  the  experts  and  cut  his  losses 
and  took  his  loss  of  face.  He  preferred,  as  he  said, 
the  true  substance  of  a  great  nation's  power  to  the 
vainglorious  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  prestige.  A  great 
power  makes  mistakes,  but  these  mistakes  are  only 
likely  to  prove  fatal  when  pride  makes  their  ad- 
mission impossible.  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary 
McNamara  may  not  survive  with  their  prestige  in- 
tact if  the  nation  changes  its  Vietnamese  policy,  but 
the  nation  and  its  President  will  be  freed  from  a 
costly,  bloody,  humanly  degrading,  increasingly 
dangerous  and  worst  of  all.  pointless  war.  In  Omar 
Bradley's  words  "It  is  the  wrong  war,  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time." 

We  are  faced  with  the  ultimate  bankruptcy  of 
the  Dulles  version  of  the  Acheson  policy  of  con- 
tainment. From  a  pragmatic  and  realistic  search  for 
positions  of  strength  with  which  to  resist  Soviet 
and  Chinese  imperialism,  our  policy  degenerated 
into  a  moral  crusade  against  social  revolution  every- 
where. This  has  placed  the  United  States  in  the  un- 
loved, arrogant  and  impossible  position  of  world 
policeman.  A  sentimental,  moralizing  policy  made  up 
of  public  relations,  slogans  and  cant  has  substituted 
for  any  honest,  realistic  assessment  of  the  nation's 
or  humanity's  interests  and  our  effective  capacity 
to  promote  them.  A  policy  of  tendentious  moralizing 
has  escaped  any  need  for  calculating  costs  and  con- 
sequences. In  this  revivalist  world  Vietnam  equals 
Berlin  and  the  possibility  of  an  Asian  Yugoslavia  or 
Poland  justifies  risking  World  War  III.  Indeed,  it 
justifiies  turning  over  the  decision  of  World  War  III 
to  Peking.  A  monstrous  chicken  race  with  Mao 
controlling  our  steering  wheel  is  scarcely  the  fruit 
of  a  sane  diplomacy. 

We  have  fallen  heir  to  the  sorry  position  of  the 
French  in  Vietnam.  It  was  they  who  exterminated 
most  of  the  non-communist  liberation  leadership.  It 
was  they  who  determined  that  Uncle  Ho  would  be 


the  George  Washington  of  the  Vietnamese  war  of 
independence  and,  had  they  stayed  in  Vietnam  and 
carried  out  the  Geneva  agreements  to  hold  elections 
instead  of  pulling  out,  they  and  everyone  else  in- 
cluding Diem  and  Dulles  expected  Ho  to  win  and 
unite  Vietnam  on  either  side  of  the  military  demarc- 
ation line  at  the  17th  parallel.  To  Dulles  it  seemed 
intolerable  that  a  new  communist  regime  should 
emerge.  Indeed,  Nixon  had  come  within  an  ace  of 
persuading  Eisenhower  to  support  the  French 
beyond  our  dollars  and  military  aid  with  an  air 
strike  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  In  the  shadow  of  Stalin's 
monolithic  communism,  there  was  some  reasori  to 
see  in  every  increase  of  red  on  the  world  map  a 
menace  as  serious  and  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
spread  of  Nazism.  It  was  a  gamble  but  a  promising 
one  to  scrap  the  elections  and  support  Diem  in  the 
hope  that  we,  a  non-colonialist  power,  could  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  a  non-communist  regime  where 
the  French  failed. 

It  hasn't  worked  that  way.  Diem  was  forced  by 
the  logic  of  his  position  to  set  up  a  tyrannical  regime 
alienating  most  of  the  country  and  compelling  us 
to  countenance  and  perhaps  even  assist  his  over- 
throw. We  are  now  left  with  a  junta  of  generals 
isolated  from  the  countryside  like  Chiang,  com- 
pelled to  fight  a  guerrilla  war  in  which  we  must 
bomb  and  starve  the  peasants,  render  hostile  world 
opinion,  show  the  face  of  the  white  man  in  a  hated 
role  in  Asia,  and  either  turn  the  generals  into  pup- 
pets or  sufl'er  from  their  intransigeance  in  the  neces- 
sary task  of  building  popular  support.  Our  plan,  if 
we  have  one.  which  seems  doubtful,  is  to  conquer 
South  Vietnam,  seal  its  borders,  and  somehow  bring 
into  being  a  regime  that  the  people  will  love  and 
support.  "To  state  this  objective  is  to  see  its  Utopian 
and  almost  childishly  naive  foundation  in  the  belief 
that  one's  good  intentions  just  must  be  feasible 
either  because  they  are  good  or  because  it  is  the 
rich,  militarily  powerful  United  States  that  enter- 
tains them. 

It  is  the  belief  that  all  problems  are  technical 
and  hence  soluble  by  the  Rand  Corporation  that  is 
the  special  failing  of  the  Pentagon.  You  can  do  any- 
thing with  military  power  and  money  if  you  apply 
them  with  the  right  computerized  technique.  You 
can  even  make  peasants  love  you  when  you  burn 
them  with  Napalm,  for  you  know  that  like  all  good 
Americans  Vietnamese  would  rather  be  dead  than 
red.  That  you  make  the  choice  for  them  simply 
shows  how  sure  you  are  that  they  would  agree  with 
you,  that  at  least  they  would  if  they  really  under- 
stood the  issues.  The  point  of  Napoleon's  aphorism 
that  there  is  one  thing  you  cannot  do  with  bayonets, 
sit  on  them,  may  one  day  penetrate  the  seat  of  the 
Pentagon's  understanding.  Whatever  localized  pain 
such  a  penetration  might  cause  would  be  amply 
counter-balanced  by  the  relief  of  suffering  else- 
where. 


Washington,  Hanoi,  Saigon,  and  the  NLF.  I  pro- 
pose that  negotiations  be  held  between  all  four 
parties  towards  the  following  agreement:  the  cessa- 
tion of  fighting  and  terror;  the  formation  of  a  coali- 
tion government  for  the  South  that  would  include 
the  NLF;  a  severe  reduction  in  the  number  of 
American  troops,  and  their  withdrawal  to  two  or 
three  small  coastal  enclaves,  one  of  them  close  to 
Saigon;  and,  though  perhaps  not  vital,  the  with- 
drawal of  North  Vietnamese  troops  to  their  own 
country.  The  agreement  could  be  extended  to  in- 
clude guarantees  for  the  independence  and  neutrali- 
zation of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Non-aligned  states, 
perhaps  working  through  the  United  Nations,  would 
be  requested  to  provide  a  large  number  of  oflicials 
to  ensure  that  neither  side  employed  coercion 
against  the  other  as  well  as  to  supervise  elections 
after  a  period  of,  say,  four  years.  The  post-election 
government  could  request  the  Americans  to  embark, 
if  it  so  desired.  Substantial  American  aid  would  be 
offered  to  the  coalition  government  and,  sensibly, 
to  North  Vietnam.  (I  believe  that  there  is  more 
than  one  way  of  liquidating  national  enemies.  War 
is  usually  unnecessary  and  expensive.  A  superior 
method  is  to  attempt  to  transform  present  hostility 
to  a  modus  vivendi  however  cool  at  first.  This  ap- 
proach is  being  applied  to  Russia;  it  should  also  be 
used  with  China,  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam.) 

Such  an  agreement  would  bring  an  end  to  the 
war,  meet  what  are  probably  the  Communists'  mini- 
mum demands,  protect  the  non-  and  anti-Com- 
munists, and  provide  a  period  of  free  political 
competition.  The  end  result  might  be  a  Communist 
Vietnam,  but  it  would  then  be  clearly  the  open 
choice  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  it  would  be  an  in- 
dependent state  (not  a  Chinese  satellite),  and  it 
might  even  be  relatively  well  disposed  to  the  West 
(are  present  France-Algerian  relations  a  valid 
precedent?).  The  United  States  would  not  lose  face. 
Rather,  America  would  be  better  identified  with 
self-determination  and  socio-economic  change,  and 
it  would,  hopefully,  proceed  to  convert  this  identifi- 
cation to  practice  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 
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The  Domino  Game 

For  those  who  make  no  great  claim  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Vietnamese,  the 
most  persuasive  reasoning  is  the  domino  theory. 
This  theory  says  that  much  of  Asia  is  made  up  of 
teetering  states  that  will  topple  if  South  Vietnam 
goes  communist.  One  might  counter  this  by  saying 
that  if  all  that  is  preventing  them  going  commimist 
is  what  is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam,  tliey  are  in  a 
sorry  state.  Weak  regimes  with  no  popular  base  and 
little  capacity  for  developing  one  can  be  propped 
up  for  a  time  by  American  bayonets  and  American 
aid.  But  how  much  do  we  gain  by  this?  Dulles 
transformed  the  Acheson  policy  of  developing  posi- 
tions of  strength  into  one  of  gathering  positions  of 
weakness  together  and  calling  them  alliances.  This 
global  overextension  of  American  commitments  is 
the  same  line  that  destroyed  Chiang  in  China. 

Some  countries  are  going  to  have  regimes  we 
will  not  like.  A  few  more  communist  governments 
may  appear,  but  these  will  be  of  a  different  nature 
as  communism  itself  changes.  Arab,  Asian,  African, 
and  probably  South  American  socialism,  whatever 
the  term  socialism  may  come  to  mean,  are  the 
forms  of  the  future.  The  Great  Society  itself  has 
more  in  common  with  this  than  with  classic  capital- 
ism. The  Near  East,  Africa,  and  Indonesia  show  that 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Peking  and  Moscow  have  no  sure  thing.  Our  busi- 
ness is  to  concentrate  on  helping  tho.se,  who  like 
Yugoslavia  and  others,  want  to  and  can  remain 
independent.  By  trying  to  be  strong  everywhere,  we 
will  end  up  being  weak  everywhere. 

The  policy  in  Vietnam  is  claimed  to  be  the  test 
of  Mao's  doctrine  of  our  vulnerability  to  wars  of 
national  liberation.  If  it  is,  Mao  has  won.  Any 
policy  that  can  force  us  to  a  major  land  war  in  Asia, 
the  weakening  of  our  forces  in  Europe,  the  loss  of 
world  opinion,  the  shelving  of  the  Great  Society, 
the  destruction  of  our  opportunity  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  exploit  the  ideolgi- 
cal  split  in  world  communism  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  Chinese  soldier  is  a  stunning  success  for  the 
Chinese  doctrine.  A  few  more  such  wars  of  libera- 
tion in  Africa  and  South  America  will  bleed  Amer- 
ica white  and  get  Mao  home  free  if  they  do  not 
escalate  into  thermonuclear  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As  was  the  case  with 
the  French  in  Algeria,  the  military  when  frustrated 
by  guerrilla  warfare  almost  inevitably  seek  through 
escalation  the  conventional  war  they  are  prepared 
to  fight.  Thus  the  French  sought  to  end  their 
troubles  in  Algeria  by  attacking  Egypt.  With  us  it  is 
North  Vietnam  today  and  China  tomorrow.  It 
never  occurs  to  us  to  ask  why,  if  guerrilla  warfare 


is  so  effective  for  the  communists,  our  side  cannot 
use  it  against  them.  The  answer  might  be  illum- 
inating and  embarrassing. 

Old  Myths  and  New  Realities 

For  those  who  remember  Korea,  the  domestic 
political  signs  are  ominous.  The  Republicans  are 
prepared  to  exploit  the  casualty  lists.  They  are 
ready  to  tell  the  people  "we  can  win  the  war 
quickly  and  without  casualties  through  air  power 
and  the  bomb  used  on  China."  The  refrain  "John- 
son's war"  is  ready  to  begin.  Only  the  most  desper- 
ate gambler  would  count  on  Russia  sitting  out  an 
all-out  attack  on  Hanoi  or  China,  but  politics  takes 
such  risks. 

The  tragedy  of  our  policy  is  that  it  was  frozen 
Into  popular  slogans  in  the  Stalin  era.  Our  con- 
ventional wisdom  is  summed  up  in  how  not  to  let 
Hitler  do  it  again  and  how  not  to  act  like  Chamber- 
lain with  communism  dubbed  in  for  the  Nazis.  This 
rhetoric  pours  from  Secretary  Rusk  along  with  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover's  doctrine  of  the  world  communist 
conspiracy.  Neither  Mr.  Rusk  nor  Mr.  Hoover  have 
caught  up  with  the  fact  that  communism  now  exists 
in  nations,  not  nations  in  communism,  that  the 
world  church  of  communism  is  irreversibly  split, 
and  that  our  policy  is  one  of  the  few  things  left  to 
hold  it  together.  To  regard  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  a  Hitler 


Poge  Five 


Reflections  on  the  National  Interest 

In  the  Vietnam  War 

by  Henry  David  Aiken 

As  I  write,  the  headlines  have  it  that  steel  goes  up  five  dollars  over  the  President's  pro- 
test, that  five  minutes  after  the  "merry  makers"  ushered  in  the  New  Year  at  Times  Scjuare, 
Michael  Quill  called  a  subway  strike  in  New  York  City  that  will  create  the  greatest  crisis  in 
New  York's  history  ...  so  it  goes,  ami  so  it  goes.  Six  thousand  miles  away  young  Americans 
who  cannot  get  a  deferment  and  who,  in  many  instances,  cannot  even  vote  are  fighting  a  non- 
war  against  a  phantom  enemy  in  "defence"  of  an  unreal  nation.   Are  we  .serious?   Ami,  if  so, 

to  what  realizable  end?  

terms  of  the  self-interest  of  a  group  but  in  moral 


Arguments  based  upon  the  national  interest 
have  in  the  nature  of  the  case  only  a  contingent 
authority  over  our  wills.  For  it  is  always  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  national  interest,  supposing  that 
it  can  be  determined  and  widely  agreed  upon, 
ought  to  prevail.  None  the  less  it  is  olten  instruc- 
tive to  inquire  what,  in  a  particular  circumstance, 
a  nation's  interest  really  is.  And  so  I  propose  here 
to  set  out  the  conclusions  I  have  reached  regard- 
ing the  American  national  interest  in  the  non-war 
in  Vietnam.  It  should  be  added,  before  doing  so, 
that  there  are  nations  and  nations:  genuine  na- 
tions that  answer  to  the  common  concerns  of  their 
peoples,  and  factitious  nations  that  are  created  at 
a  peace  conference  by  other  nations;  exemplary 
nations  in  whose  survival  all  mankind  has  an  inter- 
est, and  renegade  nations  that  ought  to  be  dismem- 
bered once  and  for  all;  great  nations  that  are  for 
practical  purposes  unassailable  and  little  ones  in- 
capable of  elementary  self-defense.  How  one  con- 
ceives America's  national  self-interest  depends  on 
how  one  conceives  this  nation.  What  the  national 
ir.terest  of  these  States  is  is  not  written  into  the 
heavens,  and  I  as  well  as  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Dean 
Rusk  may  have  a  hand  in  its  definition. 

Let  me  observe,  to  begin  with,  that  we  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  rather  middle-aged  nation, 
with  old  political  and  social  institutions,  an  un- 
common national  origin,  a  peculiar  geographical 
location,  and  a  highly  ambiguous  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Taking  all  this  and  more  as 
being  at  once  our  history  and  our  destiny.  I  pro- 
pose to  define  the  national  identity,  and  hence  the 
national  interest,  in  terms  of  it. 

In  greater  detail,  on  the  negative  side,  our  his- 
tory is  the  history  of  a  people  which,  while  fancy- 
ing itself  as  representing  the  land  of  the  free,  plun- 
dered and  murdered  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  continent:  this  is  why,  unlike  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans, we  are  not  part  Indian  and  without  a  sizable 
Indian  population.  We  are  an  ex-slavc-owning  peo- 
ple, and  although  we  fought  a  war  (in  part)  over 
the  issue  of  slavery,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
accept  our  negro  population  on  terms  of  full  ecjual- 
ity  in  matters  of  responsibilities  and  rights;  the 
consequence  is  that  we  are  a  deeply  guilty  nation, 
self-divided,  and  confu.sed.  We  are  also,  accord- 
ingly a  hypocritical  nation.  This  point  should 
never  be  forgotten  in  thinking  about  our  national 
interest  or  our  dealing  with  other  nations.  Few 
nations  have  a  greater  capacity  for  self-deception 
than  we  have.  We  have  fought  a  number  of  wars, 
in  particular  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  wars,  that 
show  us  capable,  on  occasion,  not  only  of  bad  er- 
rors in  judgment,  but  also  of  aggression  and  bad 
faith.  We  have  rarely  been  invaded,  and  this  fact 
makes  us  a  very  shallow  people  when  it  comes  to 
understanding  war  and  its  consequences.  We  have 
little  experience  of  exigencies  which  are  written 
indelibly  into  the  histories  of  nations  like  Ru.ssia, 
France.  Poland,  and  China.  We  do  not  know  deeply 
what  we  arc  doing  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  why 
we  are  viewed  with  such  horror  by  many  peoples 
even  within  the  non-Communist  orbit.  In  sum, 
we  have  no  experience  of  limitation  and  hence  no 
sense  of  the  urgent  need  for  self-limitation.  We 
have  immense  expertise,  but  little  knowledge, 
good  nature  but  little  compa.ssion.  We  are  not,  in 
short,  an  imagainativc  people,  for  we  have  never 
needed  to  be  so. 

On  the  positive  side,  we  arc  a  nation  that  origi- 
nated in  and  from  a  revolution.  And  we  represent 
the  possibility  of  a  just  and  wise  revolution,  a  rev- 
olution which  does  not  end  in  dictatorship.  The 
American  Revolution  in  one  sense,  defines  our 
national  interest,  from  the  beginning,  not  only  in 


terms.    From  the  beginning,  the  idea  of  morality  in 
government    has   been    written    into   our    "constitu- 
tion"  (in  Aristotle's  sense  of  the  latter  term).    We 
are,   in   some  ways  an  exemplary  nation,   with  ex- 
emplary   political    and    social    institutions;    we    are 
committed,   in   principle   at   least,  to  a   rule  of  law 
and   (which  is  not  precisely  the  same  thing)   a  law 
ol   justice   and   equity;    from   the   time   of   Jackson, 
we  are  committed  to  policies  and  practices  of  ever- 
increasing    social    equality,    of    shared    wealth,    of 
broadened  humanity.    We  have  achieved,  to  a  con- 
siderable   extent,    the    values    of    a    welfare    state, 
without    losing    our    liberties,    including    especially 
xenophobia,  our  parochialism,  our  priggishness.  We 
are  a   land   for  the  uorooti'd  and  for  the  alienated: 
for  Jews,  Poles,   Irish  and   the  rest.   We  are  also  a 
semi-melting  pot  in  which  one  can  still  distinguish, 
and    see    the    point    in    distinguishing,    the    borseht 
from  the  pasta,  the  clam  chowder  from  the  mulli- 
gan  stew.    We  are  a  nation   committed  to  the  gen- 
eral  enlightenment    of   our    peoples,   and    hence   to 
free   public  education   for   citizens.    We   are  a   land 
for   the   young.     We   are,   greatly,  a    land   of   poets, 
artists,   singers,   writers.     We  are  a   land   of   inven- 
tion, of  science  and  technology,  a  land  of  incredible 
promise   for  the   minds  of   men.     Finally    we  are   a 
generous   land,    gradually    outgrowing    our   ancient 
xenophobia,  our  parochialism,  or  priggishness.    We 
begin  to  belong,  as  participants,  lo  the  world.    And 
we  contribute,  even   if  all   too  often,   neither  very 
wisely  nor  well.     Finally,   and  not   least,   we  are  a 
strong   nation,   rich   in   resources,   able   to   do    what 
and   as   we   desire.   Indeed,   we   are   so   strong   that 
we  can  afford  to  withdraw  from  ill-considered  ven- 
tures  without    loss   of  prestige   or   material    power. 
We    are    perhaps   the   most    unthreatened   nation   in 
the  history  of  the  world.    We  have  no  problem   of 
internal  subversion,  and  our  disaffected   minorities 
may   still   hope  to   improve   their    lots   without   de- 
stroying the  political  system. 

"Yankees,  Come  Home** 

All  things  considered,  then,  I  think  that  it  is 
very  plain  that  we  stand  to  gain  nothing,  militar- 
ily, by  a  "victory"  in  South  Vietnam,  and  to  lose 
nothing  by  a  withdrawal.  On  the  contrary,  for  all 
our  power,  we  are  wasting  it  in  Vietnam,  and  stand- 
ing a  chance  of  being  drawn  into  an  endless,  ex- 
pensive, debilitating  land  war  with  a  power  that 
we  cannot  defeat  by  conventional  means.  Politi- 
cally, we  lose  little  or  nothing,  vis  a  vis  "com- 
munism", by  withdrawing.  Again,  on  the  contrary, 
if  we  withdraw  the  poly-eentrist  tendencies  within 
the  communist  world  will  develop  and  proliferate: 
China,  very  likely,  will  be  contained  in  Asia  by 
the  Asians,  including  Asian  or  partly  Asian  nations 
that  are  communist.  If  we  withdraw,  our  own 
political  institutions  will  be  rehabilitated,  for  we 
will  be  able  to  reduce  an  immense  military  estab- 
lishment Mhich  now  needs  watching:  as  never  be- 
fore. Our  democratic  processes  will  automatically 
be  strengthened  by  a  withdrawal.  As  things  now 
stand,  the  strain  of  war  and  perpetual  "present", 
but  wholly  unclear  and  infinite  danger  make  full, 
plain-spoken  critiri.^m  increasingly  diflirult,  and 
mutually  respectful  and  confident  debate  between 
majorities  virtually  impossible.  Yet  without  mu- 
tual respect,  and  without  open  criticism  and  de- 
bate that  are  assum(>d  to  have  a  legitimate  func- 
tional relationship  lo  national  decisions  and  polities, 
"democracy"  becomes  a  mere  formalism  and  "con- 
sensus" itself  a  term  of  oppression  and  hostility. 
Our  government  is  becoming  increasingly  isolated 
from  the  people,  and  especially  from  the  very 
groups  which  a  democratic  system  is  meant  to  pro- 
tect and  to  serve;  the  poor,  the  young,  the  minor- 


and  North  Vietnam  as  analogous  to  Nazi  Germany 
is  even  more  ludicrous  than  Eden's  equation  of 
Nasser  and  Egypt  with  the  same  hob|>:oblins.  To 
regard  llo  and  North  Vietnam  as  merely  the  agent 
of  Mao  is  to  disregard  their  existence  long  before 
Mao  came  to  power. 

The  best  hope  of  peace  in  the  world  and  the 
restramt  of  Communist  China's  incendiary  ambi- 
tions is  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  fruits  of  that  cooperation 
were  abundantly  shown  in  the  handling  of  the 
India-Pakistan  war  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Chmese.  Only  a  bubblehead  would  find  communism 
a  free  man's  dish,  but  only  a  hammerhead  would 
deny  that  world  communism  has  changed  and  refuse 
to  act  accordingly.  President  Johnson  is  reputed  to 
have  said  the  State  Department  hasn't  had  a  good 
idea  since  the  Marshall  Plan.  Perhaps  the  reason 
for  this  is  the  failure  to  understand  the  difference 
between  foreign  policy  and  public  relations  and  the 
unwillingness  to  abandon  slogans  that  have  been 
sold. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  President  Johnson 
is  getting  disenchanted  with  his  experts  and,  like 
Kennedy,  may  even  decide  to  do  his  thinking  for 
himself.  If  so,  he  may  tell  Secretary  McNamara 
that  Ford  was  able  to  phase  out  the  Edsel  and  that 
this  technical  expertise  might  well  be  applied  to 
Vietnam. 


Professor  of  Philo.sophy  and  the  History  of 
Ideas.  Henry  David  Aiken  came  to  Brandeis  this 
year  after  more  than  fifteen  years  at  Harvard  — 
the  last  eleven  spent  as  full  profe.s.sor.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  articles  and  .several 
books,  including  Tfiv  Aye  o/  Uleoh>t)}i  and  Rvamm 
and  Conduct:  New  Beariinis  in  Minal  Pllil(^s<^pf^y. 
From  1950  to  1954  Dr.  Aiken  was  consulting 
editor  for  Tlw  Philosopttual  Riview  and  b<K)k 
editor  of  Tfw  Journal  oj  Phdosophy  from  1945  to 
1952.  His  works  in  progress  include  Praqmatism 
Revonsidvrcd:  A  Sindy  in  the  Grojvth  of  Ameri- 
can [Pragmatism  and  The  Revolt  Atfainst  Ide- 
ology. 


ity  groups.  In  a  word,  we  .stand  a  real  chance  of 
losing  our  "free  society"  through  jittery,  ill  con- 
sidered attempts  to  .save  it  from  phantom  enemies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Our  economy,  ]n)w~ 
erful  as  it  is,  is  now  in  danger  of  ii  -flation;  if  we 
withdraw,  this  tendency  may  be  checked.  Also 
our  resources  may  be  used,  les.s  marginally  than 
at  present,  for  the  benefit  of  disadvantaged  peo- 
ples both  at  home  ami  abroad,  and  the  war  against 
poverty  may  be  renewed  in  earnest.  As  a  culture 
and  as  a  civilization  we  stand  to  lose  incalculably 
by  continuing  the  war.  A  withdrawal,  and  a  con- 
sequent reduction  of  the  size  and  importance  of 
the  military  establishment,  would  mean  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  renewal  of  our  free  science,  of  our 
hard-pressed  educational  establishment,  of  our  ar- 
tistic and  nufsical  possibilities.  But.  as  1  have  said, 
our  national  interest  also  has  a  moral  aspect.  We 
are  committed  to  ideals  of  justice  and  f re<  dom 
and  general  welfare.  The  weight  of  the  present 
war,  like  the  weight  of  all  wars,  falls  heavily  and 
unjustly  upon  the  p<.or  and  the  unquick.  Tin"  dan- 
gers of  this  war  are  not  faced  by  the  college^  stu- 
dents, but,  on  the  whole,  by  preci.sely  tlie  p<ople 
who  are  most  disadvantaged.  The  war.  being  a 
bad  and  a  confused  war.  leaves  us  as  a  people  with 
a  bad  conscience,  self-divided,  alic^nated  from  other 
nations,  including  our  allies.  We,  who  should  be 
the  light  of  the  world,  are  becoming  a  nation  of 
warmongers,  of  killers,  hardened  to  the  suffering 
we  cause  both  elsewh(>re  and  at  home.  Ia'\  us 
openly  admit  our  mistake  before  it  is  too  late  Our 
national  ii.ltrest,  as  an  exeinpl;iry  nation.  deriK'^rfs 
our  ce.s.sation  of  hostilities  and  our  prompt  with- 
drawal    from  Vietnam. 

In  sum,  I  can  see  only  honor,  increasing  strength, 
and  iiireasing  well-being  lor  all  from  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  A  continuation,  or  sprt>ad.  of  the  war 
will  mean  death  and  destruction,  debilitation,  and 
the  gradual  transformation  of  a  fre(>  people  into  an 
armed  camp  with  a  coi  stitutional  facade.  Once 
more,  then,  how  can  1  fail  to  join  the  cry:  "Yan- 
kees, come  home!" 
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The  Justice  I  Two  New  Dormitory  Areas  Planned; 
Notes ...  I  Morrissey  Reveals  Housing  Program 

house  currenly  under  construction  on  South  Street  for  male  students,  and  cottaLres 

'^^'l^'^J^T^r^Z^'^''-  "^^'^  '■'^^"■'^'^^  ''  ^^'''•--^  ^^'^--^^  ''  -'  "-'" 
According  to  Morrissey,  the  University  will  lease  the  apartments  for  a  two-year 

__  I     'Z  " Irial  period.   There   will  be   17 

11    _.  _^   J .  /^  1 1  ""'ts  for  five  students  eacli  and 

Kesidence  Lousellor 


Late  Hours 
Plan  Approved 

The  Student  Council's  late 
hours  plan,  under  which  most 
uppi^rclass  women  students 
would  be  allowed  an  unlimited 
number  of  "automatic  lates," 
has  been  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  time  limits  set  for  the 
lates  are  1:30  a.m.  weekday 
nights  and  2:30  weekends. 
Campus  study  areas  would  also 
bekept  open  until  these  times. 
The  plan  reportedly  will 
be  instituted  on  a  campus- 
wide  basis  as  soon  as  the 
needed  quad  receptionists  can 
be  hired. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

SUPREMES 

Over  2900  people  packed 
Shapiro  Gym  Saturday  night 
to  hear  a  concert  by  the  Su- 
premes.  a  leading  female  rock' 
n'roll  group.  The  concert,  pre- 
sented as  part  of  the  Winter 
Weekend,  sold  out  completely, 
and  many  people  stood  in  the 
aisles.  The  event  was  report- 
edly among  the  most  success- 
ful ever  at  Brandeis. 

*  »  • 
BRANDEIS   73-TUFTS   71 

The  Brandeis  Varsity  Basket- 
ball Team  won  its  first  home 
game  in  two  seasons  with  a 
narrow  victory  over  a  highly 
rated  Tufts  team  last  week.  De- 
tails on  Sports  Page. 

*  *  ♦ 
THEATER   ARTS    TICKETS 

In  accordance  with  a  recent 
agreement  between  the  Thea- 
ter Arts  Department  and  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office,  Stu- 
dent Council  is  now  paying 
part  of  the  cost  of  providing 
tickets  to  students  for  Brandeis 
theater  productions.  Tickets 
will  be  provided  free  to  those 
students  who  have  paid  the 
SAF;  a  special  subscription 
rate  is  available  for  others. 


Punitive  Role  Limited 


one  unit  for  a  residence  coun 
selor.  Each  apartment  will  have 
two  bedroomo,  living  room, 
kitchen,  and  bathroom.  The 
apartments  will  be  provided 
with  the  usual  dormitory  furni- 
ture, and  the  University  will 
pay  for  all  utilities  except  tele- 

Residence  counsellors  cannot  impose  punishment  uiK>n  S.mT>e  a'yroweS'lnTrontTf^lh^ 
students,  accordmg  to  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  all  residence  building  bu7oL  parking  space 
start  and  dormitory  councils  by  Jeff  Schnitzer,  *66,  Chief  P^^  apartment  will  be  pro- 
Justice  of  the  Student  Board  of  Review.  vided. 

A  member  of  the  residence  staff  who  wishes  to  bring  ^I!!^   ''^?\^''JSl    ^^'^  ,^^^^^' 

charpres  ajruinst  a  student  must  take  the  case  to  either  the  Tion  m^     ^^  ^^^^  ^^  '^"^'^"^' 
dormitory  council  or  SBR  ^^^jtase  lo  eiiner  the   $100  more  than  regular  campus 

The  letter,  which  outlines  the    working  for  the  Massachusetts  rrTr-f 'I,^^,.,^'^"'"^  ,f  i  "'''^!.  ^'*".' 
Brandeis  legal  structure  regard-    Supreme  Court.  tract  however,  will  Ix-  optional. 

ing  dormitory  regulations,  also  ^    A   report   on  SBR  presented  Lte  sating  of  monct '^   "^'^^ 

defines  the   role  of  the  dormi-  to    this    summer's    annual    con-        Noifhor    wii.^       ^"  . 

tory  councils.   The   councils  ference  of  the  National  Sudent  .i^^Znl    L      T    "''''   \^^^^^^:^ 

have    jurisdiction    only    over  Association  has  resulted  i^a  fur-  t^^^^Z^  "'^^   ^^?  'T''"^   "P   '" 

cases    cnnr(^rn\na    c^ioitr    r^  r, «  tlior  niihlirifv  fr^r-  iu..  o«....«    t«  ^avance    as    part   of    an    apart- 


aiiiiii,  vfii  Ilia  puiii:>uiiieiii,  L»r  ac- 
quit him.  However,  any  student   ^^^' 

convictcKi    by    a    dorm    council    

may  appeal  the  verdict,  the 
trial  procedures,  or  the  sentence 
before  SBR,  where  he  may  re- 
quest a  jury  trial.  SBR  may 
lower  a  penalty  im(>osed  by 
a  dorm  council,  but  may  not 
increase  it. 

The  basic  rights  to  be  pro- 
vided by  dorm  councils  when 
conducting  hearings  are  al.so 
outlined.  These  include  assump- 
tion of  innocence  until  guilt  is 
proven,  granting  of  free  choice 
of  counsel,  the  right  to  call  wit- 
nesses, and  protection  from 
double  jeopardy. 


Drip  Into 


Fruit,  to  Go 


*  •  • 
LECTURES 

Carl  Oglesby,  national  pres- 
ident of  SDS,  will  sf>eak  on 
*'World  Revolution  and  Ameri- 
can  Containment,"  Wednes- 
day, Feb.  16,  7:00  p.m  ,  in 
Golding  Auditorium. 

Norman  Thomas,  an  inter- 
nationally known  American 
socialist,  addressed  a  packed 
hou.se  at  Nathan  Seifer  Hall 
Thursday  night  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Brandeis  Chapter 
of  Campus  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  His  topic 
was  "What  Are  the  Answers?" 

Robert  Sward,  the  author  of 
Kissing  the  Dancer  and  Other 
Poems  (1964)  and  of  Thousand- 
Year-Old-Fiancee  and  Other 
Poems  read  his  own  poetry 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Feb.  8,  in 
Rabb  Lounge.  The  reading  was 
sponsored  by  Folio,  the  Bran- 
deis literary  magazine,  and  by 
the  Dean  of  Students  Office. 

♦  ♦  » 

NEWMAN  CLUB 

Bethloham  Chapel  and  the 
Newman  Club  will  sponsor  a 
weekend  of  Christian  inquiry 
on  February  19  and  20.  Under 
the  direction  of  Jesuits  of  Wes- 
ton College,  the  program  will 
be  open  to  all  Brandeis  stu- 
dents. 


In  addition,  Schnitzer  has 
announced  several  new  agree- 
ments with  the  administration. 
One  allows  students  to  take 
fresh  fruit  desserts  from  the 
dining  halls.  Formerly,  those 
students  caught  doing  so  were 
fined  the  price  of  an  entire 
meal.  In  spite  of  this  penalty, 
the  practice  was  still  reported- 
ly widespread  and  the  rule  was 
never  stringently  enforced. 

In  another  new  decision,  a 
representative  of  either  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office  or  the 
residence  staff  will  be  required 
to  accompany  B  &  G  officials 
on  all  room  inspections  for 
damages.  In  the  past,  many 
complaints  have  been  lodged 
against  the  way  in  which  room 
damages  were  assessed. 

Precedents  and  Publicity 

SBR,  according  to  Schnitzer. 
has  been  getting  quite  a  lot  of 
publicity  over  some  of  its  re- 
cent decisions.  The  right  of  stu- 
dents to  remain  silent  under 
questioning  by  the  administra- 
tion, affirmed  by  SBR  in  No- 
vember, has  become  the  focus 
of  much  attention  and  contro- 
versy in  legal  circles.  It  has 
been  viewed  critically  by  a 
number  of  "conservative" 
judges  and  became  a  topic  of 
discussion  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  judges  in  New  York,  accord- 
ing to  a  Brandeis  alumnus  now 


Qjt  cl^,^    i  I DS7/,  9yg-     MnmZ  Uf//i/£RS|Ty 

Dept  of  Theater  Arts 
Delays  Grad  Pi^m 

President  Abram  Sachar  announced  last  week  that 
the  Graduate  Program  in  Theater  Arts,  scheduled  for 
establishment  in  September,  1966,  would  have  to  l>e  post- 
poned for  an  indefinite  period.  The  program,  which  waa 
to  have  culminated  in  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  had 
been  announced  by  the  Graduate  School  earlier  this  'year 

When  questioned  about  the  posti)onement  of  the  i)roI 
gram  President  Sachar  said,  ''In  as  much  as  a  commitment 
tor  a  well-established  Theater  Arts  Graduate  Program  will 
involve  very  much  heavier  expenditures  than  foreseen  it 
has  been  necessary  to  postpone  the  opening  of  this  grad- 
uate  area."  ■ 

Funds  Problem 

Both  President  Sachar  and 
Dr.  Harold  Weisberg,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  stressed 
that  the  major  difficulty  arose 
in  providing  funds  to  students 
accepted  into  the  Theater  Artg 
Graduate  Program.  Dean  Weis- 
berg said.  'The  major  problem 
was  one  of  providing  fellow- 
ships for  the  20-25  graduate 
students  who  would  have  been 
involved  in  the  program."  He 
noted  that  in  the  Graduate 
School  as  a  whole,  a  very  large 

number  of  students  are  on  fel- 
lowship. 

Dean  Weisberg  said  that  al- 
though many  inquiries  had 
been  received  by  the  Graduate 
School  concerning  the  program, 
relatively  few  formal  applica- 
tions had  been  made  previous 
to  the  announced  postpone- 
ment He  mentioned  that  two 
of  these  applicants  have  since 
been  accepted  by  other  gradu- 
ate schools. 

Faculty  Expanded 

The  Theater  Arts  faculty  was 
expanded  this  year  to  provide 
for  a  full  utilization  of  the 
Spingold  Theater  Arts  Center 
and  as  a  nucleus  for  a  Theater 
Arts  Graduate  Program.  Dr. 
Edwin  Burr  Pettet,  Chairman 
of  the  Theater  Arts  Depart- 
ment, stated  that  at  the  time 
these  appointments  were  made, 
he  was  "unrjer  the  impression 
that  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts  Pro- 
gram was  expected  in  Septem- 
ber. 19G6." 

President   Sachar   was   qiio.s- 
tioned  about  the  u.se  that  will 
be   made  of  the   new  Spingold 
Theater  Arts  Center  and  of  the 
enlarged  Theater  Arts   Faculty 
now    that    the    Graduate    Pro- 
gram   has   been   fmstponed     He 
replied:  "Let  me  give  every  a.s- 
su ranee    that    we    will    have   a 
high  level  theater  arts  produc- 
tion   program    next   year   with- 
out jeopardizing  the  undergrad- 
uate program."    Dr.  Pettet  gave 
this    propo.sal    his   "enthu.sia.stic 
endorsement."     Mr.   Carnovsky 
.said  that  ho  would  be  hapnv  to 
take    part    in    such    a    program 
and  wa.s  looking  forward  to  the 
establishment    of    an    actual 
graduate  program. 

"Not  Surprising" 

Dean  Weisberg  noted  that 
the  postponement  of  the  Grad- 
uate Program  "should  not  be 
that  surprising."  Dean  Wei.s- 
berg  continued,  "Although  this 
postponement  won't  stimulate 
larger  growth  of  the  Theater 
Art.s  Graduate  Program,  you 
don  t  know  just  what  the  effect 
of  the  postponement  will  be  " 
He  remarked  that  the  Ameri- 
can Civilization  Graduate  Pro- 
gram had  also  been  postponed 
before  it  was  finally  estab- 
lished, and  the  volume  of  appli- 
cants had  not  suffered  because 
of  the  postponement. 


Science  Quad  Dehnts 

Postponements 


Buckets  catch  leaking  water  in  new  science  quadrangle. 


A  series  of  minor  problems, 
ranging  from  leaks  in  the  ceil- 
ings to  delays  in  installing  fix- 
tures, has  caused  postponement 
of  the  opening  of  several  facili- 
ties in  the  Gerstenzang  Sci- 
ence Quadrangle.  Although  de- 
fects of  this  sort  reportedly 
are  to  be  expected  in  almost 
any  large-scale  construction 
project,  they  often  take  time 
to  trace  down  and  correct. 

In  Gerstenzang  Science  Li- 
brary, located  just  under  the 
plaza,  several  leaks  have  devel- 
oped in  the  ceiling.  Tliough  not 
of  a  major  nature,  they  report- 
edly cannot  be  traced  until  af- 


ter the  snow  on  the  plaza  roof 
melts.  Opening  of  the  main  lec- 
ture hall  in  the  plaza  has  also 
been  delayed,  due  to  a  need  for 
rearrangement  of  the  seats 
and  to   lighting  problems. 

None  of  the  postponements 
is  expected  to  seriously  affect 
teaching  or  research  work. 
Most  of  the  other  buildings  in 
the  quadrangle  are  operating 
normally.  Classes  scheduled  to 
meet  in  facilities  not  yet  opened 
have  been  relocated.  The  sci- 
ence library  will  remain  in  its 
present  quarters  in  Kalman. 
Delays  of  several  weeks,  how- 
ever, are  expected  in  some  of 
the  openings. 


COUNCIL  ELECTION 

Election's  for  the  Student 
Council  Executive  Board 
will  be  held  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 2.'-,.  Those  interested  in 
running  for  any  positi»n  on 
the  board  must  contact  Elec- 
tions Committee  Chairman 
Judy  Justman,  '67,  either  in 
person  or  by  telephone  at 
891-4649  by  midnight 
Thursday,  February  17. 

The  Executive  Board  In- 
cludes the  positions  of  Pres- 
ident, Vice-President,  Secre- 
tary, and  Trea.surer. 

Speeches  will  be  held 
Thursday,  February  24  at 
8  p.m.  in  Nathan  Seifer 
Hall.  The  election  will  be 
held  the  next  day  from  10 
a.m.  until  4:30  in  Schwarti 
Hall. 
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Silence  is  Leaden 

At  th«  st^rt  of  last  term,  President  Sachar  endorsed 
a  policy  of  fostering  what  he  termed  student-administra- 
tkm  dialogue  on  problems  affectin^^  the  University  as  a 
whole.  For  the  first  few  weeks  of  school,  the  pro-am 
seemed  to  be  well  under  way.  Dr.  Sachar  met  with  the 
Student  (V)uncil,  with  class  officers,  with  the  freshmen, 
and  with  a  general  conclave  of  student  leaders.  Many  prob- 
lems were  discusser!  and  debale<i  in  a  freer,  more  pro- 
ductive atmosphere  than  ever  before. 

That  was  last  fall.  It  has  been  three  months  since  the 
last  student  conclave  was  held  with  Dr.  Sachar. 

While  the  meeting-s  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  may 
have  answered  some  <iuestions,  they  certainly  raised 
others.  Many  new  problems  have  i*rison  over  in  the  past 
thi-ee  months  and  are  crying  for  attention  as  well. 

More  importantly,  we  wish  Dr.  Sachar  and  the  Ad- 
ministration in  general  would  come  to  the  students  to 
srek  our  opinions  on  impending  decisions  in  which  a  stu- 
dent viewpoint  might  be  helpful.  A  dialogue  implies  a 
vital  cross-current  of  ideas,  not  a  question  ami  answer 
>)eri(><l  or  a  debate  about  previously  determined  ix)licies.  It 
is  precisely  this  aspect  of  dialogue  which  has  chronically 
been  lacking  at  Brandeis,  even  when  student  convocations 
with  the  Administration  are  held. 

If  we  are  to  lielieve  that  Dr.  Sachar  genuinely  wants  a 
student-^idministration  dialogne,  we  must  see  a  genuii-^e 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  realize  this 

Justice  Lives 

This  is  the  second  issue  of  The  Justice  that  has  ap- 
peared during  the  last  two  months.  This  infrequency  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  rumors  and  (luestions.  Some  of 
these  rumors  attribute  our  absence  to  student  council's 
sus))tMision  4)f  The  Justice,  U)  administrative  rancor,  or 
even  to  the  supposed  eml>ezzlement  of  our  funds  by  a 
former  editor  who  rejxirtedly  flew  to  Switzerland. 

Unfortunately  nothing  this  interesting  has  happened. 
Our  publication  schedule  has  l>een  disrupted  by  not  only 
the  usual  winter  run  of  vacations,  exams,  ami  intercession, 
but  also  by  the  changeover  of  the  editorial  board  as  well. 

It  is  true  that  we  will  operate  this  semester  on 
diminished  funds,  not  because  of  embezzlement,  but  be- 
cause of  the  encroachment  of  old  debts  on  our  Council 
allocation.  Because  of  this,  we  will  publish  less  frequently 
this  semester  than  previously,  and  may  even  print  four- 
pago  Justices.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  we  report  that 
Justice  Lives! 

We  Like  It  I 

With  the  specter  of  **modest  tripling"  hanging  ever 
the  heads  of  next  year's  freshman  class,  the  administra- 
tion has  tixken  an  absolutely  necessary  action  by  providing 
new  living  facilities  to  be  ready  for  the  coming  school  year. 

Without  the  new  housing  space,  the  sitoiation  in 
freshman  housing  next  year  would  be  chaotic.  Simply, 
the  r(M)ms  in  both  North  and  Hamilton  are  too  small  to 
a<le<iuately  house  three  individuals.  For  the  freshmen  in- 
volves! in  the  squeeze,  there  would  be  no  solace  in  the  fact 
that  the  tripling  was  "modest."  The  Justice,  therefore, 
congratulates  Dean  Morrissey  for  his  foresight  in  allevi- 
ating a  potentially  serious  problem. 

What  concerns  us  is  the  status  of  those  groups  that 
are  unable  to  get  into  the  new  dorms  or  East.  It  is  easy  for 
Mrs.  White  to  say,  "Let  them  worry  about  that."  It  is  not 
so  easy  for  the  students  who  are  getting  a  biid  deal.  Ad- 
mitte<lly,  there  is  a  great  volume  of  administrative  drud- 
gery involved  in  making  the  system  work.  Similiarly,  there 
have  been  instances  of  cliques  taking  over  floors  to  the 
detriment  of  those  outside  of  the  groups.  Yet,  the  bene- 
fits of  group  living  are  worth  keeping. 

Therefore,  we  consider  the  tentative  compromise, 
which  would  limit  the  number  in  groups  to  six  students 
and  the  number  of  groups  per  floor  to  two,  totally  reason- 
able. We  expect  the  tentative  plan  to  be  a4k)pted  and  hope 
that  it  succeeds  in  providing  a  n>eans  of  preserving  the 
group  living  principle. 


Chanson  d'Outrance  I 

By  BOB  BERENSON 

A  funny  thing  happened  en  the  way  to  graduation.  I  became  Editor  of  the  Jostiee, 
€0-Editor-in-Chief  to  be  exact.  Overnight,  1  changed  from  a  run-of-the-miU  inhabitant 
of  Hamilton  to  a  student  leader.  It's  funny,  but  1  don't  feel  any  different.  And  as  far 
as  I  can  tell,  my  opinions  haven't  changed.  ^.       ,        .  ^  .  <t   •       ... 

This  latter  fact  might  be  ef  interest.  For,  as  I  enter  oflice,  I  maintain  certain  atti- 
tudes  which  an  Kditor-in-Chief  of  the  Justice  simply  does  not  mainUiin.  As  illustration, 
1  merely  point   out  that   I  am  - 

not  opposed  to  the  present  U.S.    cither    dislike    the    Justice    or    dition.  In  fact,  there  are  a  let 
involvement    in    Vietnam.    "*        ^      w  pg^e  if  it  prints  at  all  ®^  ^^"^  things  to  maintain.  It's 

What   I    used   to   say    iji   the        h  j.  mv  feelinc  that  in  nearly    J"^^  ^^'}'^  ^.  ^^^  ^  great  deal  of 
privacy  of  my  room,  1  can  now    .^  a  oe^-L  the  Jns  i?4  ha^b^^^^^      ^^^"^  ^^^  improvement. 

^^r^r'^'LTt't;  "he' Vw    c^terfng  fo  a  vVrrlin^^^  In     the    fUial    analysis,     the 

J.CC— or    at    least    for   the   few  ^  students.     The    paper    Justice    will    be   only   as   good 

?^ri  e"Yet"^"r?4o^nil^h.'    needs  to  fo^er  more  diver.^ty    as   its   writers.   With  goodNe- 
Justice.   Yet,   1    recognize   that  opinions    cultivate   a   sense    liable  writers   and   responsible 

besides  having  the  opportim.ty    ^J  ^P^^^^  f,^^,     ^^^^      ^^^ 

Put  simply,  I  am  not  satisned  t»*i'«-'^°- 
wit'ii  the  Justice  as  it  has  Yet,  when  I  say  that  the  Presently,  it  is  the  Freshmen 
existed  in  the  past.  The  paper  paper  needs  to  msike  substar-  who  constitute  nearly  the  en- 
publishes  only  on  a  week-to-  tial  improvements,  I  cannot  tire  Justice  stafif.  Hopefully,  as 
week  basis  due  to  serious  fi-  promise  that  such  improve-  these  Freshmejn  writers  eon- 
nancial  problems.  This  is  not  a  ments  will  take  place  right  tinue  to  improve,  the  news- 
qualified,  ex}:)erienced  staff  away,  or  at  all.  1  am  only  one  paper  as  a  whole  will  improve. 
rt^ady  to  assume  responsibility  of  two  co-Editors  and  (yn\y  one  I  cannot  understand  the  atti- 
for  the  newspaper,  as  evi-  of  nine  voting  members  of  the  tudes  of  those  who  bemoan  the 
dence<l  by  the  fact  that  five  out  F^itorial  Board.  I  know  that  coming  of  the  so-called  "New 
of  the  nine  members  of  the  a  number  of  members  of  the  Brandeis."  If,  indeed,  there  is 
E<Htorial  Board  are  either  Board  do  not  share  my  rather  a  New  Brandeis  evolving,  in  at 
Freshmen  or  Sophomores,  negative  view  of  the  past  least  one  area,  the  st'hool  news- 
Worse  yet,  there  are  iust  loo  Justices  but  rather  want  to  paper,  an  improvement  will  be 
many  students  on  campus  who  maintain  the  noble  Justice  tra-  observed. 

Chanson  cVOulrance  II 

By  BOB  ACKER 

"WV 11  get  the  old  Tub  through'' 

Uuy  (irand 

After  spending  my  youth  undergoing  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  cub  reporter, 
messenger  boy,  and  whatnot,  I  find  myself  unexpecte<lly  installed  in  the  Editor's  (mure 
precisely  the  Co-Editor's)  chair.  Aside  from  getting  one-half  of  a  desk  and  half  a 
swivel  chair,  this  means  that  I  must  help  decide  what  is  to  be  dune  on  the  newspaper 
for  the  next  few  months. 

Because  the  Justice  has  a  history,  it  has  a  tradition.  This  means  that  I  must  set 

course   in  terms  of  that   tradi- 

tion;  I  must  decide  what  aspects  cerns  include  student  living  opinions  from  the  rest  of  the 
of  this  administration  of  the  conditions,  and  student  inter-  student  body  as  well;  in  the 
paper  will  be  in  continuity  with  ests  in  the  academic  sphere.  future,  the  Opinion  column  will 
with  the  Justice  as  it  has  been,  These  concerns,  in  practical  help  to  do  this.  Anyone  wishing 
and  which  aspects  will  reflect  terms,  resolve  into  the  amount  to  write  an  Opinion  column 
a  change.  This  dyad  of  change  of  decision-making  power  stu-  need  only  contact  Bob  Beren- 
and  continuity  will  revolve  dents  have  to  decide  these  mat-  son  or  myself  beforclwnd. 
around  two  poles:  what  sort  of  ters  that  concern  them.  Consid-  oij  and  New 

policy    the    editorial    columns  eration  of  student  interest  and        There  has  lately  been  a  lot  of 
will  advocate,  and  what  sort  of   student    power    must    be    the   talk    that    attempts    to   sharply 
articles  the  newspaper  in  gen-   point   of   departure    for    any   distinguish   between   the  Old 
eral  will  feature.  meaningful  editorial   policy.    It   radical,  atypical  Brandeis    and 

Charge  and  Continuity  will  be  my  point  of  departure.      the    New,     moderate,     Ivy 

As  far  as  policy  is  concerned,  In  terms  of  Uie  paper's  fca-  League-ish  Brandeis.  This  elis- 
I  am  convinced  that  the  policy  ture  pages,  I  again  expect  more  junction,  supposedly  caused  by 
of  a  student  newspaper  must  be  continuity  than  change.  Trivia  the  Admissions  OflRce  policy, 
derived  from  the  concerns  of  is  gone.  Its  place  will  be  taken  refers  not  to  Administration 
the  student  body;  any  other  ap-  by  a  series  of  Opinion  columns  policy  but  to  the  composition  ©f 
proach  would  render  the  edi-  written  by  people  not  directly  the  student  body.  My  concep- 
torial  column  trivial.  In  this  tied  to  the  Justice  staff.  The  tion  of  the  Justice  as  given, 
case,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Justice  has,  in  the  past,  too  though,  is  based  more  upon 
same  concerns  of  the  student  much  reflected  the  opinions  of  continuity  with  the  Brandeis 
body  carry  over  from  previous  the  editorial  board  alone.  The  past  than  upon  disjunction  with 
years  into  this  one.  TlK?se  con-  paper  ought  more  to  publicize  (Continued  on   Page   fi) 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


fcWiMiT  IS,  1M4 


THE     JUSTICE 


On  Appearance 

To  the  Eld i tor: 

1  often  escort  visitors  on  the 
Braxideis  campus.   On   two   re- 
cent    (unprompted)     occasions 
they  remarked  unfavorably  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Brandeis 
girls   as   compared   with    those 
on    other    campuses.    It    is    un- 
doubtedly true  ttiat — as  a  gen- 
eral rule — the  girls  here  "dress 
down".  I  shouldn't  care  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  high  purposes  that 
5»eem   to   require  this  aesthetic 
and   social   sacrifice.   "Whatever 
noble  and  achieved  thert^by,  its 
benefits  are  certainly  confined 
to  ttic  girls  themselves.  If  aes- 
thetic  considerations   pale    be- 
fore the  moral  ones,  what  about 
the  morally  dubious  aspects  of 
this  sort  of  social  selfishness? 
For  t-he  seer i fire  in  question  is 
shared  by  the  lot  of  us. 

Fred  Sommers 
Professor  of  Philosophy 


*Eye'  Washed 

To  the  Editor: 

Mr.  Cohen's  *'Cold  Eye" 
analysis  in  the  last  issue  of 
your  newspaper  gets  my  coW 
shoukler.  He  «iisctis5>cs  the 
juko&i  iunporUnt  issue  at  Bran- 


deis, and  he  only  obscures  it. 

Is  the  faculty  mdivisibJe? 
Jeff's  tactical  analysis  a.vjumes 
that  it  acts  as  a  unit.  He  as- 
sumes that  when  an  issue  ar- 
rises. The  Faculty  decides 
Whether  it  should  be  opposed 
or  conceded  and  then  follows  a 
consistent  plan  of  action.  The 
facts  disprove  this,  e.g.  the 
Swiggart  Committee  and  the 
Student  -  Faculty  Educational 
Policies  Committee.  These  ex- 
amples illustrate  that  (1)  The 
Faculty  doesn't  prejudge  every 
issue,  and  <2)  Tlie  Faculty  has 
powers  of  self-criticism. 

Individual  faculty  members 
support  student  interests  be- 
cause they  want  to,  not  because 
The  Faculty  has  decreed  that 
any  **small  <?roup  of  students" 
must  be  pacified.  Jefl"  errs  in 
assuming  that  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate really  controlls  "academic 
n%atter5."  Such  control  is  exer- 
cised locally,  i  e.  each  depart- 
ment controls  its  own  matters. 
Students  must  work  with  in- 
«lividuals.  N<^gotiation  mtist  be 
at  the  personal  level  Power 
politicking  doesn't  work. 

Saying  that  *^the  adminis- 
tration and  faculty  do  not  give 
a  damn  about  fairness  and 
justice  in  asserting  interests 
which  oppose  the  student  in- 
tecests"  is  slander,  b«ra  of  er- 


roneous generalization. 

1  turn  to  my  central  con- 
cern with  Mr.  Cohen's  article: 
his  view  of  the  students.  Stu- 
dents have  the  power  only  "to 
assert  their  interests  iji  the 
face  of  faculty  and  administra- 
tive opposition  but  not  within 
the  established  institutions  of 
communication  and  negotia- 
tion." This  is  true  in  many 
cases. 

Jeff's  article  contains  its 
own  critique.  He  says  that  for 
interested  students  "few 
meaningful  alternatives  are 
open."  Yet  he  suggests  no  new 
alternatives.  He  abdicates  his 
responsibility  as  a  student 
leader,  the  responsibility  to 
show  the  way. 

The  question  is,  how  can  this 
"power  of  assert ioji"  be  con- 
verted into  a  "power  of 
action"? 

Students  must  start  imitat- 
ing Jeremy  Bentham.  Not  by 
avoiding  pain,  but  by  convert- 
ing theory  and  vague  gripes 
into  specific  proposals.  H  the 
students'  proposals  are  intel- 
ligent and  full  of  common 
sense  they  can  overpower 
many  faculty  and  administra- 
tive proposals  which  often 
aren't    intelligent    or    full    of 

(Continued  on  Pafe  6) 


Poge  Three 


Lecture 


Scknct^s  Place? 


Doniel  Fried 


Sigmfkant  Sdence  Switches  Set 


By   NEIL   KAUFFMAN 


The  physics,  chemistry,  and  than  in  retaining  current  ones. 

biology  departments  plan   sig-  To    that    end.    Dr.    Berko    has 

nificant     curriculum      changes  urged   local  high  school   guid- 

for  next  year.  Construction  of  ance    counselors   to    encourage 


ing    potential    pliysica    nrvajors    new  lecture  hall  and  the  intro- 
duction   of    some    experiments 


When  a  History  of  Ideas  colloquium  is  held  at  thet  *^®     Gerstenzang     quadrangle   science    students*    interest    in 
«ame   time  as  a  lecture  on   "Friendship,  Intimacy,  and  ^^^  ""f^  tremendous  expan-   Brandeis. 
Sexuality/;  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  which  will  attract  the  ^^di^l   to"*ti5rth^^^ti>art:  tief^ha'^^^'^'""^^^  ^^'  ^^^"^ 


irmen. 


in  the  section«. 

Dr.  Martin  Gibb.s,  chairmaa 
of  the  Biology  Department, 
which  recently  moved  into 
Bassin«  building,  said  that  all 
undergriKiuate  activities  will 
...  ..'^^  mcreased  greatly  be  moved  into  a  refurbis'hed 
^J^"  JJ™.^_?.^^  ^^"'J^*".'^^  .^^'y    Kalman    Science    Center    next 

issirw  is  to  l^e  used  cx- 
as     a     graduate-re- 

iloiophy   of ^t,''""o"','"''fM!"^>t^'^      "li*""    rura^j,everai  laooraiories  nave    search   center.   There  are   novr 

Science  at  Wellesley.  wife  of  habited  by  a  •'vital  force.**  P^»"  Berko  of  the  Physics  de-  added  experimental  facilities  biology  majors  working  in 
Brandeis  philosophy  professor  analogous  to  the  immaterial  Partment  expressed  his  depart-  through  NSF  grants.  In  addi-  Bassine  as  Ub  assistants  or  as 
Stephen    Toulmin,    and    co-au-  fluid     which     electricity     was   ment  s  concern  for  under grad-    tion,    new    lecture    halls    have    senior  honors  researchers,   but 

thor  with  him  of  several  lK)oks  thought   to  be.   In  his  lectures   "*  f  :]^t*^l^  ^^^^  Tt^'¥^^'     '" """^ 

on  science,  spoke  about  a^n-  at   the   Royal  College   of  Sur-    "*^^  instruction  and  graduate 


larger  audience    Yet.  those  who  attended  the  meeting  in  ment  chai .._  ^.„^..  _„^  ^^^.^^^ 

Kabb  lx)unge  heard  a  dissertation  no  less  exciting  than  Discussing    the    relationship  one   recently    modernized    un-  fall    Basi 

the  one  in  Schwartz  Auditorium.  June  Goodfeld.  Professor  ^^^*^"     undergraduate     and  dergraduate     lab    remains     in  dusively 

of   History   am    Philosophy   of graduate    programs.    Dr.     Ste-  Ford.  Several  laboratories  liave  search   c< 


troversy   which   arose    in  Eng-   geons   in    1817.   Lawrence   dis-   ^^^^%  the  deoanment's^ 
land    150    years   ago    over    the  puted  the  vitalist  thesis,  basing   ?^?^  a^  are  not  stSctlv^ 
writings    of    biologist    William  his  attack  on  the  principle  that   fe/entiat^d  ^^"ctly  dif 

More  Physics  Majors 

One     of     the     department's 


been  outfitted  with  equipment    no  formal  undergraduate  work 
for  extensive  class  demonstra-    is  going  on  in  Bassine. 


tions.  The  lack  of  this  equip- 
ment has  been  a  great  handi- 
cap in  the  past. 

The  pliysics  department  at- 
tempts to  use  the  newest  and 
most     effective    techniques    in 


Lawrence.     Miss    Goodfeld   imperfectly     understood     phe- 

showed  a  commendable  literary   nomena    cannot    be    explained 

sense  in  presenting  a  story  con-   by  resorting   to  entities   which    ^^.^  ^^^^^   j^  ^^  increase  the    teaching      undergraduates      in 

tammg  enough  drama   to  hold  are  not  understood  at  all   Law-   number  of  physics  majors.  The    courses     according    to    Dr 

the     audience's     attention  rence  s  ideas  were  promptly  at-   problem   lies  more  in   attract-    Berko.  The  deparment  is  now 

throughout  the  lecture,  a  feat  tacked  by  other  teachers  at  the  ^ 

which  lectures  at  Brandeis  of-   college.    They  may   have  been 

ten  fail  te  achieve.  At  the  same   upholding    a    mistaken    theory, 

time,  it  raised  important  ques-   hut    Miss    Goodfeld's    point    is 

tions    concerning    the    relation  that  it  was  a  legitimate  dispute 

between  science  and  the  rest  of  between  scientists  over  a  scien- 

our  culture.  tific  issue. 

The  Lawrence  a fTair  develop-  The  matter  took  an  entirely 
ed  out  of  an  attempt  to  answer  different  turn  when  Lawrence's 
one  of  the  basic  questions  of  lectures  were  published  in 
biology  —  how  to  account  for  1819-  I"  hne  with  his  general 
the  difference  between  living  anti-vitalist  position,  Lawrence 
and  non-living  matter.  The  argued  against  the  concept  of 
prevalent  doctrine  of  the  late  the  mind  as  an  immaterial  en- 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries  tity  which  in  some  mysterious 
was   that    Living   matter   is    in-        (Continued  on   Page   6> 


Exchonge 


Greener  Grass? 


Ric  Usianer 


The  Arbor  promenade,  s/tou'ing  wishing  well  on  left. 


•■•x/-x:-y^yy^vy 


.•<<•:« .  '•x-'  ■■•Ko-'-'-vA-. . 


•  •^■jLvs  jii(;...>r.;^-'Wf*c<-'».**^:fV' « 


'**:':  ■  ■  <-:f-\*^-  '• 


Brandeis  students  have  develoi>ed  a  flair  for  being 
passive.  It  remains  for  our  colleagues  at  other  colleges  to 
take  i.ssue  with  the  problems  that  confront  us  all  daily. 

A  group  of  students  from  Hamilton  College  in  Clinton, 
N.  Y.  —  largely  freshmen  —  stormed  a  dining  hall  re- 
cently and  did  $200  worth  of  damage  in  a  protest  against 

the  Sunday  meals,  affectionately  ~  ~  ,  ..  ^ 

•^         '    .  ,  ^  versity  community   except  the 

called   the     Food   of  the  Week  academic  departments  and  the 

Review."    (Incidentally,   the  use  of  the  physical  plant 


m 

menu,  as  descrilx?d  in  the  stu- 
dent newspaper,  sounds  com- 
parable or  better  to  the  food 
served  at  Sherman,  Kutz  and 
Swig  on  Sunday  evenings.) 

Thought  for  the  week:  Asso- 
ciate Dean  Hadley  S.  DcPuy.  in 
the  wake  of  the  riot,  lamented, 
"The  whole  purpose  of  a  liberal 

arts  college  is  to  teach  men  how 
to  deal  with  their  problems 
rationally.'* 

Carry  Nations  of  the  anti-sex 
school    are    returning.    Mrs. 


Maybe  they  could  use  a  good 
Constitutional  Law  course 
there. 


Gerstenzang  Science  Qxiadrangle,  erected  on  site  of  the  Arbor. 


Safety  Factors 

Independent  work  outside  of 
senior  honors  work  is  made 
impossible.  Dr.  Gibbs  pointed 
out.  by  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  work  is  quite  dan£*erous. 
Further,  the  classwork  and 
labwork  of  biology  major.^  be- 
ing what  it  is,  few  would  have 
time  for  any  kind  of  additional 
work  A.s  for  the  future  of  Bio- 
logical Science  I.  the  Stud^-nt- 
Faculty  EPC  and  th«^  depart- 
ment are  actively  discussing 
the  course.  No  new  gen  ed 
course  is  now  being  contem- 
plated to  be  added  to  the  de- 
partment's offerings. 

A  roof  greenhouse  for 
classes  and  research  is  novr 
being  built.  It  is  conceived  as 
a  major  teaching  -  research 
facility. 

Dr.  Saul  Cohen.  Chemistry 
department  chiirmin,  snid  that 
his  department  will  make  ox- 
tensiv^e  u.se  of  Kalman  for  un- 
dergraduate work  next  ye.ir. 
Except  for  the  newest.  weM- 
equipped  lie  lab  in  Ford,  all 
Chemistry  facilities  will  be  in 
Edison-Locks  and  Kalman  Eli- 
.son-liCcks  will  be  a  research 
facility,  but  as  Kalmm  (as 
well  as  Bassine)  is  inter-con- 
nected with  K'llnun,  there  i.9 
no  true  senaration  of  gridn  )fe- 
imd^rKraduate  —  post-doctoral 
work. 

Minor  Changes 

Several  minor  cl\anges  are 
contemplated  next  year.  Tl\e 
department  is  considering 
whether  a  weekly  freshman 
lab  (now  evnry  other  week)  is 
advi.sable.  The  organic  chem- 
istry course,  grown  to  over 
ninety,    may    be    divided    into 


two  sections,  one  possibly  more 
working  on  a  new.  non-grad  orientated  towards  research 
school  -  oriented  physics  pro-  interest.v  The  hope  is  that  more 
g^^tn,  "realistic"   experiments  —  the 

Astronomy  kind    rese.irchers    do    now    

Astronomy  courses,  utilizing  as  opposed  to  "cla.ssic"  exper- 
the  Gruenbaum  observatory  iments  of  fifty  years  ago.  can 
on  top  of  Bass  Building,  might  be  introduced, 
be  worthwhile  for  noii-science  As  far  as  non-chemistry 
concentrators.  Dr.  Berko  said,  majors  go.  the  department  in- 
although  there  has  been  no  tends  to  offer  Chemieil  .Sci- 
consideration  given  to  making  ence  lb  Which  will  fulfill  part 
The   Dean    of    Student.s   Office    requests    that    faculty   ^"ch     courses     meet     General    of  the  first  year  of  gen  ed  re- 

"  '  '        *'  ience  now  met 

e  i  e  n  c  e  .    The 
be     concerned 


Faculty  Gives  Dean 
D  and  E  Grade  Reports 

The  Dean  of  Student.s  Office  requests  that  faculty  sucn    cmirses    meei    «urenerai  or  me  nrst  year 

members  file  Unsatisfactory  Grade  ReporU  for  those  stu-  Education  requirements.   Also,  quirernent  in  sei( 

.    .  441-,,.  ur-.M  •     iu    •  i.  i-u  1    some  minor  changes  are  plan-  by    Physical    S  e 

dents  receiving  a  "D"  or  an  "L    in  their  course  at  the  end  ^^    ^    Physical    Scien<S    I.  course    would    1 


Henry    G.    Bates    of    Hillsdale.   ^^  ^^^y^  semester.  The  report  asks  the  probable  reason  for  These    wx>uld    involve    use    of   with     atoms,     molecules      and 
Illinois  has  cancelled   i^er  sub-   ^j^    j       g^ade,  whether  the  instructor  srx)ke  to  the  student  demonstration  facilities  in  the   chwiical  change. 

scription  to  the  Stanford  iiaiiy      ,       ,   ,  .  i         i     i_  ^i      •     i.       *       r     i     au       *    i      i.  —  . 

and  Mrs.  Marvin  Baker  almost  about  his  work,  what  the  instructor  feels  the  student  can 

didn't  renew  hers  to  the  Carel-   do  to  improve  himself,  and  gen-    -  -  _^^— —    ~"^     ^ 

tonian.  Mrs.  Baker  comrrkented,   eral   comments.   Forms   similar   habits,    poor    background,    im- 


thoroughly  bored  by  the  prime 
space  devoted  to  your  preoccu- 
pation with  sexuality."  She  re- 
ferred to  the  Daily's  sex  stories 
as  "trivia**  and  "raw  realism". 
The  University  of  Colorado's 
award-wii 
the  Colaradan, 
whether  a  picture  of  a  half- 
naked     girl     is     pornographic. 


"""MrlBaTes  wrote     '1  am  stale-   "The  Officrorihe  Dean  self-discipline    difficulty    with 
Mr:».  Bates  wrote.     1  am         3^^,^^^^^  3^^   ^j,^   Adminis-  exams,    recitations,    papers,    or 

trative  Committee  of  tlie  Fac-  discussion,   or   failure   to  meet 

ulty    are    anxious    to    learn    as  deadlines.    If    the    student    fits 

much  as  possible  about  students  f"^^   ^,1"^^  9^  ^^^^  ^^^4^?!?^^- 

who  have  unsatisfactory  grades.    i>«|^-  ^^ere  is  another.     Other 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  you    ^^}^^^  specify) 

,      ,       ,^     would    fill   out   one   of   these  .    The  second  section  asks  if  the 

'inning    yearbook,    the  j^^^ms  for  each  student  to  whom   ;r^*f."«^t<>«*    discussed    the    stu- 

»radan,    is    debating  y^u   have   given   a    "D"    or    an  dent  s    work    with    him.    when 

"E  "  at  midyear  such  discussion  took  place,  and 

....     ..     ^. „.„^-.-.       The  form  is  divided  into  four   ^^^^  improvement    if  any.  v^ras 

Business  Manager  Patti  Works,  sections.  The  first  inquires  into  "  ♦  ^^  t  *^^^/^^"J  \^^  ''■^u" 
who  intends  to  fast  until  that  the  probable  reason  for  the  low  dent  was  referred  for  help  with 
picfurc   and  others   like   it  are  grade    in    the    course.    The    in-  his  problem,  if  he  was  referred 

removed  by  the  editorial  board    f;„7^^^^^/f3^t^^^^^^  In  "^hc   third  section,  the  in- 

thinks  it  IS.  Bill  Ragland.  head  appropriate   categories.      inese 

photographer  for  the  Coloradan,  categories    include^  poor    study (Continued  on  Page   6) 

explained.   "I  try  to  enjoy  my 
work.** 

And  last,  we  go  right  back  to 
the  University  of  Colorado 
(must  be  some  place  out  in  the 
Rockies).  University  Regents 
have  been  charged  with  vio- 
lating the  First,  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  placing  the  local 
chapter  of  Sigma  Chi  fraternity 
on  probation. 

Campus  observers  say  that  if 
the  courts  find  that  the  Re- 
gents cannot  regulate  the  fra- 
ternity, then  the  Regents  would 
similarly  Ik*  without  power  to 
regulate  any  aspect  of  the  uni- 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly    fine    resfuranf    in    Waltham 

has  now  been  ENLARGED  ond  MODERNIZED 

for  your  odded  pleosure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 

Open  6  A.M.  -  7:30  P.M. 


UNITED  AIR  LINES 
YOUTH  FARE 

Students  under  22  can  now  fly  at  V2  off 
regular  jet  coach  fare,  as  long  as  seats  are 
available  at  departure  time. 

To  be  eligible,  you  must  purchase  (for  $3) 
United's  Youth  Fare  Identification  Card.  Rep- 
resentatives of  United  will  be  in  Sherman 
Student  Center  on  February  17  from  10  A.M. 
to  5:30  P.M.  to  issue  these  cards,  and  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

(Unifed  Youth  Fare  /.O.  Card  is  presently 
accepted  by  American,  Trans  World,  and 

National  Airlines.) 
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Reading 


A  Man-Poet 


Sidney  Wolinsky 


Copley:  An  Artist  Develops 


By  ERIC  ZAFRAN 

The  current  retrospective  exhibit  of  the  works  of  John  Singleton  Copley  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  commemorating  the  artist's  death  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  is  an  especially  fine  one.  Most  of  Copley's  best  paintings  have  been  gather- 

WJien  I  go  to  a  poetry  reading  I  am  often  tempted  ^^\  together  from  national  and  foreign  museums  as  well  as  from  private  collections. 
to  Ignore  the  iwjetry  and  devote  my  attention  to  the  audi-  Qne  has  the  unparallelled  opportunity  to  study  his  developement  from  a  crude  New 
ence.  Why  is  anyone  here  at  all,  I  ask.  At  least  1  am  England  portraitist  to  the  most  famous  and  highly  skille<l  artist  in  the  New  World. 
obligCMl  to  review  this  reading,  but  all  these  people  ...  and  his  turn  to  a  freer  portrait  . _! 

Since  Robert  Sward  does  not  have  the  fame  of  some  style  and  a  more  eclectic,  less  product.  In  the  earliest  works  aside  for  many  years.  In  the 
pm'ts  who  have  formerlv  visited  this  campus,  the  audience  effective   historical   style   as   a  exhibited  he  merely  copied  im-  meantime    he    was    constantly 

who   attended   his   reading   ex- result   of   his   visit   in    1774    to  ported  prints  or  local  engrav-   improving  his  mastery  over  the 

cepting  those  there  to  save  the   tegrate  without  the  poet's  care-    E^^la^d  and  Italy.  ings  altering  the  face  as  much   painting  of  things  as  they   ap- 

sponsois  the  embarrassment  of  f^i  reading  —  his  voice  is  not  ^^^  phenomenal  genius  and  as  was  necessary  to  try  and  pear  by  continual  experimenta- 
an  empty  hall  — came  on  faith,  jn  his  poems.  The  "Hello  inventiveness  of  Copley  is  best  capture  a  likeness.  In  one  in-  Uon.  The  results  in  some  cases 
Not  faith  in  Tillich's  sense  of  Poem,"  for  example  ("Hello  understood  when  one  realizes  teresting  example  of  this  early  are  not  good.  The  color  com- 
faith  as  an  ultimate  concern,  poem,  hello  world  ...  I  love  that  he  was  almost  completely  period  he  attempts  to  repro-  binations  are  jarring  or  the 
but  a  smaller,  more  concrete  you."),  uses  a  kind  of  sincerity  self-taught.  The  death  of  his  duce  in  paint  a  print  of  a  myth-  ^o^jy  seems  deformed  because 
kind  of  faith.  Faith  that  the  that  would  be  ludicrous  on  the  stepfather,  an  engraver,  meant  ological  scene  of  Neptune.  But  j^^  did  not  leave  enough  room 
reading  would   give   form   and   page.    Many  poems  would   ap-    that  he  had  to  set  himself  up  in   because    the     demand     in     the   f^j.  ^g  lower  portions.  But  as  he 

content     to     the     idle     time     be-    n«^ir   nnintollipihlf*   withnni    <h*»    n   nrnfrssinn   at    Ihp  ai/p  of  Ihir-    Piirilnn    mirlriln   rlass   snriptv   nf    i    ..i-_  _i^.i_  '_     •. 

nd 

deeper 

re 

greater 

blending 


For  those  who  came  to  hear 
fAr.  Sward's  poetry,  the  read- 
ing must  have  been  disappoint- 
ing, for  his  poetry  itself  lacks 
merit  and  would  be  far  from 
interesting  on  the  page.  Mr. 
Sward,  however,  gave  us, 
rathtr  than  a  reading  of  his 
poetry,  a  presentation  of  his 
personality.  Arising  from  this 
matrix,  his  poems  succeeded. 

By  this  I  mean  that  he  filled 
up  the  space  between  the 
poems    with    jokes    and    anec 


Norman  Thomas 


Flawne  ai  JUape  Bums 


between  light  and 
shaded  parts.  His  finest  works 
were  done  in  the  1760's  and 
70's.  In  such  stunning  works 
as  Mrs.  Ezekial  Goldthwait 
or  the  double  portrait  of  Penn- 
sylvania Governor  Thomas 
Mifllin  and  his  wife,  the  bright- 
ly-lit heads  emerge  strongly 
from      darkened      backgrounds 


By  BUD  BAIJMGARTEN 

Very  few  of  the  more  than  500  students   who    crowde<I    into    Nathan    Seifer   last  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^'^^  smoothn~ess  and 
Thursday  to  hear  Norman  Thomas  could  fail    to   be    impressed    by    the    vivacity    and  y^^^,!'^^-  Copley's  individuality 

!;---:/ -J-1  f/^^- 

dotes,  telling  us  about  him.self  '^^e  Jnlluenced  both  .speaker  and  audience.   For  Mr.  Thomas  it   was  a  demonstration  classical  columns  to  vague  non- 
"'\'^.r'!^*^^'^^*^V/^''"^'"T^l^"^^^  J^*^^  ^  dulled  sen.se  of  vision  and  hearing  did  not  amount  to  a  dulled  intellect.  For  the  obtrusive    forms.    Attention    is 

fixed  on  the  distinctive  pose, 
gesture,  or  setting  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Despite    the    chauvinistic 


which 

Wh 

th 

m 

w 

c 

gi 

cerned    enough    to    re-read    .....        ,  .^^  r^t   in*^   1ll^rr.*^c   ^r    iv^,.         ..  ,  .     .     -        - —  - ^..^«  .  .        .  ,  .  , 

more    .jHTkult     poems      ^vho    n^r^oLrs  a  d'esi  wL'^tai    ?ho  '  Asi^/ wT^'sThT  UnUed   CfoHrr-'lT^nfi  "'''°"  '."  '^    fhf 'attraction'^^VThe     worki 
might  at  any  moment  —  should    Hip  'im^wprc    oHhrMiah  vim   .,«      "'t^.-^sian    war    is    me    united    world   ;    but   also   accounts   for    ',*-     aiiratiion     oi     me     worKS 

he   choose   to   read   work-in-   known^ould  be  fo^^^^  Nations  or  a  reconvened  Gen-   the  petty  differences  that  often    themselves  is  in  the  marvelous 

progress 

ing   on    the    urging   of 

lion,   to    re-write   a   poe 


J^^^^^    appeal  of  such  painting  as  the 

portraits    of    Paul    Revere     or 

Samuel   Adams   which   capture 

his    "onp^^nf'lhp'ihp;;.;^   ^f   TM^r     i"f,x^^'s«ble.  that  the  proper   peat ed  Exhortation ^of" America    the  flavor  of  a  distinctive  gen- 

who    ^..  ^i.^L!^^.  i!;S!:"I!  ,?.L^;?r:    settmg^for  negotiations  to  end   as  the  "strongest  nation  in  the    ^^^^'^^ 


)Ose   to   read   work-in-   {/^^  ^^"swers    although  still  un-    ;>,iu]ons  or  a  reconvened  uen-  the  p< 

s  — interrupt   the    read-   hnm'^n'  n^n\\irP    i/^il?ffiHp^^^^^         eva  conference.  In  each  of  these  obscure' a    common    commit-  Pointing   of  surrounding   para- 

.u„   .._..:_..      ,   inspira-   rhoA^k  of  r  o  nV  i  ?  n^^^  instances  no  concrete  answers  ment.  Thomas  implied  that  the  phernalia,  such  as  the  sheen  of 

m;   arid   neacefiri    wor^d    orde^^  were   submitted   that   could   be  desire  for   power  has  been  an  mahogany      table      tops,      silk, 

who  might  some  day  come  back   vol  ih     Thomn^    exnlainrd     Hp   ^^"f'^^^'^d    a    contribution    to  obstacle   to   effective   action  damask,   or   lace   clothing,   and 

f,i:.:!:!:^   /u"^  „?f:  J-^R- 'S^?:'^!..     contemporary    political    analy-  within  the  peace  movement  it-  chair  backs.  The  whole  portrait 

rlude  from  this  self,    preventing    united    action  is  like    a   large   still   life,   with 

merely  recited   a  by  many  groups  with  compat-  emphasis    on    the    outline    and 

tic   party  lines  is  ible  political  ends.  individuality  of  each  part.  The 

After    we   had    all    taken    in   tivity   forced   him   to  alter   his   answers'"  Norman    Thomas" was  (Continued  on  Page  6)  { Continued  on  Page  7) 


\..,    iu^  ^n^^liS^U^lfi'^^   Norman  Thomas  finds  all  pres- 
by    the    United    States   ^nt   efforts  at  negotiation  bur- 


be  of  littlr  valu(\   Neither  their    taken 

language   nor   thought    di.splays   have  been'wrong.  denrd  bv  n  kind  nf  nitinn-ilUfin 

any  real  poetic  complexities,        On   specific   policy  questions   rehgion    which    com  ^ 

but  rather  an  imitation  of  these  Thomas  regi.stered  the  familiar   •Mho.i  ^hnU  hnvr  nn^i^or^^^^ 

complexities  that   would  disin-   protects  of  the  American  Left:    before 


Reading 


What  Is 


Reality  ? 


Fred  Cohen 


As    anyone     who     has    ever    a  very  influential  game,  called 


CvOll>S«r*aCM  Of  AMIRICA,   NIC* 


Pick  up  either  Volkswagen 

in  Europe. 


tf  you  have  a  driving  ambition 
ilo  see  Europe,  the  cheapest  way 


to  do  the  driving  is  in  your  own 
yw.  And  picking  it  up  in  Europe 
js  the  cheapest  way  to  buy  one. 

You  can  get  o  genuine  beetle 
In  more  than  fifty  cities  In  twelve 
tpountries. 

And,  if  you  want  a  VW  with 
iC  little  more  room  and  a  little 
more  power,  spend  a  little  more 


money  and  get  our  Squareback 
Sedan.  (It's  just  as  genuine,  but 
not  sobeetle-ish.l 

We'll  attend  to  the  details  of 
purchase,  delivery,  insurance 
ond  licensing.  And  if  the  car 
needs  servicing  after  you  ship  it 
home,  we'll  attend  to  that,  too. 

If  you  think  that's  a  lot  to  ask 
of  a  total  stranger,  come  in  and 
get  to  know  us. 


before  me."    On  the  American    taken  a  science  course  knows,  science,  is  all  about.  Some  guy 

side    this    nationalistically   ori-    a  scientific   experiment  always  sets  up  rules  for  a  game,  label- 

ented    diplomacy    has,    for   ex-    fails.     There's    a     lot    of    talk  ling    it    physics,    chemistry    or 

ample,    created    an    unyielding    about  errors  and  uncertainties  any     other     agonizing     jiame. 

resistance  to  Red  China's  mem-    ajid     other     various    types     of  Usually    any    resemblance    be- 

bership  in  the  United  Nations,    nonsense,   but    the    experiment  tween  this  game  and   another 

Excluding     Communist     China    is  still  wrong!  We  are  thus  led  called    "reality",   is  purely   co^ 

from  the  family  of  nations  pre-    to    consider    Finagle's    Law —  incidental.   At  times  somebo<ly 

sents  an  unworkable  structure    "An  experiment  can  always  be  comes    up    with    a    game    that 

for   coexistence   because   inter-    changed     to    fit    the    results."  looks  more  like  "reality,"  and 

national  reconciliation  depends    There's   always   a   special   way  then  most  of  us  decide  to  play 

more  than   anything  else  on  a    to  perform  this  change  known  the  new  game.   Murphy's  Law 

correct   diplomatic   outlook.          as  the  "fudge  factor",   a  term  and   the   fudge   factor   are  just 

In   placing   his   prirnary   em-    familiar  to  any  serious  science  rules  we've  already  agreed   to 

phasis  on  comprehensive  nego-    student.  use.    Einstein    fou/id    a    better 

tiation  and  an  openness  to  com-        Another  guiding  principle  of  fudge  factor   than   Newton     so 

promise,   Thomas   separates    ti^p  "philosophy  of  science"   is  people  started  playing  his  new 

iln^^^nrin'ifm'onf    ^urphy's    Law— "If    anything  game,  something  called  relativ- 

nnif  nTum  m,./f  ho    ^^"^  ^"^  ^''^"^  "^'^^  •'^"  cxpcri-  ity.  What  I  find  so  entrancing  is 

nre    int^ri^^tiona^    "'^"^'    '^    ^^""    ^^    '^   obvious  that   there   is  awesome  beauty 

ore    initrnauondi    ^y^^^    con.'^ternation     Murphy's  in  some  of  these  games.  A  man 

La\y  produces  in  the  science  named  Godel  proved  a  state- 
majors  as  they  watch  their  ment  which  in  some  sense  im- 
experiments  inevitably  fail,  plies  that  you  n^ally  can't  have 
To  relieve  this  anxiety,  they  a  completely  rational  descrij>- 
invoke  the  glorious  "fudge  tion  of  "reality."  For  me, 
factor."  So  we  see  that  not  only  this  dry  little  statement  is 
is  the  fudg€  factor  indispen-  permeated  with  a  feeling  of 
sible  to  "explain"  scientific  trc-mendous  freedom.  Anyone 
theories,  but  it  is  necessary  to  can  go  out  and  create  scientific 
defend  the  sanity  of  the  sci-  worlds  that  never  existed  bo- 
entist  against  Murphy's  Law.  fore.  So  in  fact  science  doesn't 
The  nonsense  above  is  not  present  a  dry  disciplinary  con- 
intended  as  an  attempt  at  ditioning  —  there  are  new 
feeble  humor,  but  is  meant  to  worlds  beckoning  anyone  who 
give  an  intuitive  sen.se  of  what  wants  to  play  a  new  game. 


himself  from  the  more  radical 
position  that  th 
in  American  ca 
uprooted  before 
coexistence  is  conceivable. 
Thomas  explicitly  revealed  a 
change  from  his  earlier  empha- 
sis on  the  evil  of  profit  as  the 
central  cause  of  global  conflict 
to  his  current  recognition  of 
the  desire  for  power  as  a  divi- 
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WHY  ARE  MORE 

PEOPLE  EATING 

BIGGER  SANDWICHES 

AT  THE 

PROSPECT  HILL 
DELI 

Becouse  we  moke  fhem  fKot  woy 
(We're    off    Moin    Sf.,    Wolthom.    of 
Prospect    Hill    Rd.,    ocrost    from    tlie 
A.  Ii  F.  —  TW  4-0787). 

Open  «  A.M.  -  6  P.M. 


ATTENTION  ALL  AUTO  DRIVERS 

(Scooter  ond  Cycle  Owners,  Too) 

Insuronre  ond  Plofe  Problems? 

Con't  Get  Enough  Coveroge? 

From  Out  of  Stole? 


Under  25? 
Been  Conceited? 
Money  Problems? 


Call  J.  J.  Bodner  Insurance  Agency 

5  Moin  Street  Phone  923-1015  Wotertown  Squoro 

Open  9-7  Weekdoys  —  Soturdoy  to  1 2 


Februory  15,  1966 


THE     JUSTICE 


Poge   Five 


Untimely  Comes  This  Act 

By  JAMES  GAY 

It  is  truly  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  the  grandiose  plans  of  the  Theater  Arts  Depart- 


Review  Reviewed 


What  Men  Endure 


Steven  Kromer 


f  „^  oVioi^v.iUr   Kin»  I  *.o..  4V.«  cc^of>.^A   ^f   4i,«  v...^i-^  11         4    I        "  i  I  havc  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Carnovsky's  Lear  is  "more 

ment  turn  out  so  shabbily.  King  Lear,  the  second   ot    the  professionally   acted   produc-  „:nnp,i  «t,oinMt  thqn   vinninir  "  Mr    Cav   sppttis   to  nrpfer 
tions  to  be  st^iged  at  the  new  Spingold  Theater,  is  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  even  called  ^"ec  We  t^^  r  fht^ 

«  failure.  The  entire  production  is  so  thoroughly  engulfed  in  stifling  mediocrity  that  ^"^^^V\^  to  calm  appraisal,  rjietoric  to  detail,  iiis  rignt- 
a  laijuie.    ^'*^      QUob^r^^of^'o  r^ln.r  ic  Uov^Ur  cw. K,.w,^., ui«  01.1111114,  111CV11VA.1 1  tj^  uiai<  ^^^  mdignation  might  be  justified  if  Mr.  Carnovsky  s  m- 

the  wreckage  of  Shakespe^^^^^  terpretation  was  inconsi.stent  or  obviou.sly  contradicted  the 

It  would  .^W^fJ^^^^^^^^^    '^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  this  type  is  not  simply  to  lap.se  into  an  ^^^\    ^^-^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^^  ^  ^^-^^    ^^  ^^^  reviewer  thought  it 

orirv  of   waspish   and   seii-con-   .,     ,       ,.  ...  xi     ^    ^ 

^  iaulatory  polemic,  to  point  to  jlarly  disappointing.  Next  to 
a  central,  and  fundamentally  Lear,  the  Fool  is  the  most  diffi- 
*..entjal  flaw  in  the  dircctori-  cult    part    in    the    play. 

that    underlies  Grimm  i"  —*  •  -  "-    * 


nl    philosophy 


-,,,,.,  ^      .  _  did,  it  is  for  him  to  prove  his  

The  technical  aspects  of  Lear  p^int    by   citing    examples,    in- 

,  11.  u.c  uicay  ivii  ^»red  kittle  better  than  the  act-  stead  of  assuming  the  very  there  to  portray  Kent?  While 
s  not  up  to  it  Cvnthia  '"K- . For  the  third  .^^traight  pro-  thing  to  be  proved,  i.e.,  that  recognizing  the  tasteless  per- 
te  nVJLi..    wIJ::!\\    Auction,  the  lighting  was  inex-  the  play  was  capric'       -  -  ^  •=• 


Mr. 


capriciously   and   formancts    of    several    of    the 


the  production  as  a  whole.  But,   ^f.^^W  diffici?iMo  c^^^^^^^  cusable.     Far    from    being    the  chaotically    slapped    together,   cast,  and  the  lack  of  judgment 

,las,  there  does  not  even  seem  ^'^^/^^^^JY^^^^^^^^^  important  factor  in  creating  an  Give  the  fellow  a  fair  trial!  i„,piicit    in    choosing    them,    I 

to  be  a  method  to  Morris  Car-   ^f_^„5'^'^^^^^^  organic   unity   of  a   product  on       The    actors    are    damned    as   would    balance    my    specific 

novsky's   madness    --   for    this  f^^_f  J^^^^^^.  P^^P^^^  '""^     that  it  should  be    the  lighting   "conventional"     and     -unorigi-    gripes  with  regard  to  the  vir- 

play   does   not   fail   because   of   cent  and  va^iely  injured^  often    even    failed    to    provide   nal."    Does    a    good    portrayal    tues  of  the   performance    as   a 

any   radical    or   new   ideas   the  p,^"^     P;,^  ^^^^^^  adequate  illumination.  And  too   have  to  be  radically  now?   All    whole,    and    certainly    temper 

director   has   tried   to   bring  to  Gloucester  s  ^^^^^  J^^^  P^'^^^^^^^^   often  Mr.  Bay  relied  on  a  fol-   the  time?  How  many  ways  are    my  ajiger  with  justice. 

his    interpretation.    Rather    the  n   not    with    subllely,    at    Rasi  low-spot  (which  was  not  com- — 

play  fails  because  of  what  be-  with  substance.  Nicholas  Kep-  patently  handled)  to  highlight 
comes  increasingly  apparent  to  ros  possesses  a  hne  voice  and  ^  character;  a  practice  which 
the    unhappy    spectator   as   the  assured  manner.  His  Edgar,  if  became  extremely  tedious  after 

evening  progresses  down  its  in-   somewhat    lacking    m    conceri-  ^  vvhile.  The  effects  in  the  storm       .  m 

terminably  tortuous  path:  that  tration  and  direction,  was  well  gpcne  were  so  poorly  designed  * 
this  is  a  production  haphazard-  above  the  average;  indeed  it  ^nd  handled  that  one  would 
ly  slapped  together  in  a  pique  was  almost  good.  Matt  Con-  scarcely  have  believed  such  an 
of  supreme  indifference,  a  di-  ^^^^^^^^mt  IVBHHBHHI  amateurish  display  could  be 
rectorial  effort  of  little  care  and  ^^^BB^KX*'  *^^^^^^^H  conceived  for  a  production 
no    love.     It    is    a    hatchet    job  ^HP^^^^^    ^,%^  number     of    a     slap-dash     Hi- 

pcrformed  upon  one  of  the  Bk  ||^  'JSHi  IhB^^J^B  ^^^^lie  review  in  Ullman,  let 
noblest  monuments  of  the  Eng-  fr  \  JV  ylnSuBHHiK^H  alone  a  professional  presenta- 
lish  language;  a  hack  attitude  ^ ^^' nlwlf t^Sl^gl^HFSBlJ^W  tion  in  Spingold.  The  scenery, 
that  permeates  throughout  the  <  fflHF*  \  *^^^^1  ^^HlaR  ^^^^  ^^  Howard  Bay,  was  much 
entire  effort.  L^IB  '^     ■  %i-|flB8l  better,   although  not  nearly  as 

The   supporting   actors    were  j^Bl  v^rf  ^^    JkSIHPvB   original     or     versatile    as     his 

uniformly  conventional  and  |»V%  W'^'^'^  ^--^i^^^^^t^mi  Waters  of  Babylon  set.  Conrad 
nearly  as  uniformly  dull.    Like  ^Ifftft  -  ^^^T  W^lSPi   Susa's  music  was  on  the  whole 

festering  sores,  however,  cer-  jyJaiBll'  -<iiP*\'  \jtS^  tjtl  i^nocuou.s  except  during  the 
tain  actors  must  be  singled  out  l^lEii  JjMB '(P^  JPHH  Cordelia-Lear  recognition 
ft)r  performances  so  cheap  that  B|0^^4||^k  ^^mt^  WM^mm  ^^^^^  when  it  became  mawkish 
they  transgressed  mediocrity  j^^lA^j^^^  !2'illH.aHi  ^"^  cloying, 
and  achieved  the  level  of  sub-  Hf^Hftj^^M^fl^SMkBp!  ^t  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
liine  insult.  Perhaps  foremost  ^HH^I^^^^^HH^S^V^  cover  all  the  reasons  for  the 
among  these  is  Nick  Smith  ^H|^9^^H|^^^^^^|^^  failure  of  Carnovsky's  Lear 
(Duke  of  Cornwall)  who  trans-   f^pHSBU^HP'^^S  without    going    into    lengthy 

planted  the  Brooklynese  accent  ^j^^  Elt  IIbIIBMBBIBIIR  (and  probably  sanguinary) 
with  which  ho  murdered  Jon-  KMBwi  tm -^mess^mi^^^^mmmm  ■  post-mortems.  Certainly  it  need 
son  as  the  Captain  in  Volpone  Carnousky  portrays  Lear  in  a  not  have  happened.  The  uni- 
nearly  intact  to  Shakespeare,  riioment  oj  intense  passion  as  versity  has  both  the  resources 
One  hopes  that  this  foul   deed  pi^y  tnounts  to  climax!  and  the  talent  at  its  disposal  to 

was  not  done  intentionally;   in         .  do     much     better.     One     fact, 

any  case,  the  imperative  neces-  l^ys.?^,'^","„^„„T^^,I*;!;L;J^^^^  is    abundantly    clear: 

sity  for  arduous  voice  t 
cannot  be  stressed  too 


TWA  has  student 
travel  Programs 
for  all  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East. 


uiy     i'l    ,      .      T^  ,  J        „      ,,«^„    „««     00      mucn      oeuer.      KJim      jaci, 

.  ^oces-  l^y  f.  Ed,n^"n^    was    very    con-   ^  .^    abundantly    clear: 

raining  >:^'"tional  largely  i^n  nsp,red,  ^^.^  f  ^^  piddling  and  medi- 
heavily  ^"t  it  had  substance  Me,  and  ^^,^^  |j^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^ 
power:  it  was.  in  fact  the  best  .hovelled    onto    Soineold's 


be    .«;hovelled    onto    Spingold's 
Never,     never,     never, 
never. 


her    excruciating    performance      -^  ,       ^^^/^r^^onr^^      ii 

here.    She   can,    however,    take  Carnovsky  s     P^^/«ry^«"^,^.  ^ 
comfort   in   the  fact   that    Ludi   t'^e  title  role  seriously  w^thou 

Claire    (Goneril)    is    nearly    as 
bad  as  she  is. 

Peter    D.    MacLean    as    the 


m 
t 
appearing  facile,  glib  or  plain- 
ly   insulting.     1    find,    however, 
that    his   performance,   like   his 

empty 


Earl    of   Kent,   Laurence    Hugo   ciirection.     ^»^^wed    ,an     ...-h^. 
as  Gloucester,  and  Christopher  ^^  c^nKal  competence^  sh owe 


iginality.  Mr.  Hugo 
achieve  moments  of  beauty  and 
poignancy  after  his  blinding,  duclion 
but  the  bulk  of  his  perform- 
ance, particularly  the  early 
confrontations  with  his  sons,  is 
generally  un-noteworthy.  Da- 
vid Grimm  as  the  Fool  is  sim- 


rection  could  bring  to  this  pro- 
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Hotel  Touroine,  Tremont  St. 

THE   BIRTHDAY    PARTY' 

Thru  Feb.  27 

A  Comedy  ot  Menocc 

By  Hofold  PINTAR 

Tel.  Res.  HA  6-6609 
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THE  LOFT 


Coffee   House 

54  Chorles  Street 

(One  Block  trom  Boston  Contnton 
Goroge) 


THIS  FRIDAY  AND 

SATURDAY 

JAZZ  QUARTET 

Every  Thursdoy  Evening 
HOOTENANY  with  Dusty  Rhodes 
OPEN  —  Wedncsdoy,  Thursdoy, 
Fridoy,  Soturdoy — 8   to  Midnight 


What  more  do  you  want— wide-screen  color  movies* 
and  8  channels  of  good  listening? 

We  have  all  those,  too.  On  our  StarStrcam  Theater 
flights  to  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Frankfurt,  Shannon, 
Milan,  Zurich,  Geneva,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Athens,  Tel 

Aviv. 

See  the  sights  and  meet  the  pcople-or  study  history, 
language,  politics,  economics,  art,  music,  drama. 
TWA  has  the  tour  for  you,  including  special  cycle- 
and-hostel  tours.  You'll  travel  with  people  your  own 
age  — and,  of  course,  all  trips  are  co-cd! 

And  remember  TWA  for  week-end  trips  home. 
TWA  jets  serve  major  cities  throughout  the  U.S.  Send 
us  the  coupon  and  we'll  send  you  the  information. 
Then,  call  your  travel  agent  or  TWA. 

We're  your  kind  of  airline. 


OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  future  with  a  well  known 
Midwest  Manufacturing  Firm. 
We  are  now  offering  exclusive 
distributorships  for  a  patented 
product.  No  competition.  Fac- 
tory trained  personnel  will  as- 
sist you  in  setting  up  a  tried 
and  proven  advertising  and 
merchandising  program.  100% 
mark  up.  Investment  guaran- 
teed. Minimum  investment 
$1,000.  Maximum  $14,000.  All 
replies  confidential.  For  infor- 
mation write  Director  of  Mar- 
keting, P.  O.  Box  14049,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63178. 

UNITED   MARKETING 
COMPANY 

6286  Bartmcr  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130 


THEATRE-SPEECH  MAJORS 

Made  Summer  Plans  Yet? 

You  con  combine  a  summer  vacation  in  scenic  Maine 
with  o  college  program  in  theatre  at  the 

Emerson  College  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
Deertrees  Theatre,  Harrison,  Maine 

•  Up  to  8  hours  of  coUcge-lcvel  credit 

•  Theotre  performonce  ond  production  experience 

•  Live  dromotic  orts  24  hours  o  doy 

•  Swimming,  booting,  woter  skiing 

Eniov  excellent  student-focutly  relotionships  from  mony  compuses 
wh'le  relox.ng  on  the  lodge's  g.ont  porch  o.  in  front  of  its  cheery 
"northwoods"  fireplocc. 

June  20  -  August  13 

For  Informotion,  write:      Theotre  ArH  Deportment 

Emerson  College 
128  Bcocon  Street 
Boston,  Moss.  02116 


TWA,ToiirDcpt.609,605ThirdAve.,N.Y.,N.Y.  I00I6 

Please  send  complete  information  on  student  tours  to 
Hurope. 
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•At  nominal  charge.  Movies  by  Inflight  Motion  Pictures,  Inc. 
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Poge  Six 


THE     JUSTICE 


FAnicry  IS,  1N4 


Acker  Sings 

(Coatimied  from  Pa^e  2) 


Norman  Thomas 


(Continued  from  Pafe  4)         probably  closer  in  spirit  to 
The  questions  asked   after   those  of  the  hberal  Senate  cri- 


Wolinsky 


(Continued  from  Pag:e  4) 


a  patient  writes  to  George,  the 

le 


test  about  Brandeis  decisTon-  asked  about  the  "present  state"  Jonathan  Brant  of  the  not-so-  seemed  necessary  because  of  faYhigs  oT  his""Th  e  r^  poem^^ 
making  patterns  made  in  the  of  Cuba.  "And  now  tell  us  of  radical  Campus  Americans  for  the  relevance  of  his  presen-  ^his  poem  stands  singularly 
i^.!!,il!?  ^5*';^]'A*  :^^?"  AV^'_X   the  Sino-Sovict  split"   another   S^t'"  xhomas^as'T  "great"—   tation  to  the  poems  he  read,  but   apart  from  the  author's  intro^ 


satisfied.  Therefore,  in  practical 


Mr. 


«^rr...    th-  oi..^^„»   i«»  .     *   ^     inquired.    But  Thomas  refused   TrTot  "   he "  was'""'underscorini^a  that  in  a  book  of  poetry  the   duction,   coming   out   to   us   on 

terms,   the  student   interest   re-    .              .       .         .      .                             irioi,      ne    was    unueri»curing   a  «       .                iK  awn  merits     The  noem  can 

mains    unsatisfied.    These    con-   *«  prophesize  the  future,  warn-   truth  that  was  to  become  clear  poems    would    operate    m    an-   'j^  ^^^^'  j  ^^.^\^  becau^  unlike 

siderations.  to  my  mind,  over-   ing  that   nobody  could  have   m   the  course  of   the   evening,  other  way,  displaying  different   the  others,  this  one  contains  a 

ride  any  hypothetical   'change*   predicted    current    scientific   Gorman  ihonias,  labeled    Uean  qualities.    This  is   true;   yet,  I   voice — and  not  the  poet's  voice 

in  the  Brandeis  student   body,   achievements  half  a  c  e  n  t  u  r  y   American  critic  a^nd  his  d^^^^  cannot    ignore    the    uneasiness  —which  comes  from  a  fictional 

""               --      '   '                   ^g^    j^.^  general  assessment  of   ing   voice   is   an   expression   of  the  poems  evoked  about  their   gf^l^J^^jn "  ^    comical  ^oncei"' 

the  present  age  was  a  mixture   American    citizenship.     At    the  autonomous    merits,    and    sug-   Using    this    device.    Sward    is 

of  approval  for  the  genuine  so-   S,^  "  c  1  u  s  i  on    of    his    address  g^^    ^hg^    ^£    ^^^    poems   could   able  to  free  himself  from  mem- 

cial  progress  being  made  in  la-   commifmlm  of  the^University  ^^^^^  ^^  their  own  they  would  ory— which    traps    him    in    his 

bor.    health,    and    welfare    and   student    as   a   responsibility    to  demonstrate    a    certain    auton-   ^^^   ^^tlfe  best^'qua'lUies^of 

censure  of  our  failure  to  keep   citizensliip,    not    to    future    ca-   omy   even   when   juxtaposed   ^is  language  and   mind  his 

pace    with    the    political    chal-    reers  and  not  to  abstract  artis-  ^^j^    ^^^    author's    comments,    fantasy. 

lenges  of  a  nuclear  age.                 Norman    ThSmas  The'' answers  That  they  didn't  is  their  fail-   .Jhe  reading  was.  in^^^^^  end 

The    answers    suggested    by   are  based  on  moral  judgments.  »"«•                                                       S^lr^f^hi^  ?f  iv/r?  l;«,nrH  rifwrri^ 

Norman    Thomas    reflect    both   "ot    on    scientific    research  Mr.  Sward^s  strong  point  is   ^^^^.a^^^^i^^e  retaTns  the^s^^^ 

4      •  ..                  t      u   L           Thomas    rejects    the    notion    of  his  fantasy,  which   is  in   every    vo  oranaeis  nc  reiduib  uie  saine 

an  optimistic  view  of  what  po-    ^^^.^^  man   in   an  immoral  so-  one  of  his  poems.   This  fantasy   ^^^."}^^  ^!, '"♦^^i!!  ^lllV^rl^^L^^ 


In  other  words,  I  foresee 
business  as  usual.  On  the  otlier 
hand.  Justice  readers  are  urged 
to  give  me  the  business,  in 
print,  in  return. 

D  and  E 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

structor  states  what  he  thinks 
would  l>e  the  best  course  of  ac- 
tion for  the  student,  e.g.,  study- 

SKIIlS      assistance,      counseling.      ....  jii\j»c«i     incm     m     cm     jiiiiii«jioii     »v-      w»»t    VI    ini3    pvrv.tii.9.       Aitu    i.ui*tr<ji.>^  ...  J         .    11,^    n-i/\r'd^  /»rt       »« 

etc.  The  fourth  section  solicits   l»tical    action    can    accomplish  ciety  and  calls  for  the  applica-  comes   through   as   much   as   a  "^^^"er  adopt  me  more  con ven- 

and  the  disquieting  conviction  tion  of  moral  standards  in  the  function  of  language  as  imagi-  )l^y  nr    L  "hi   q  L^^st^ 

that    little    time   remains    in  direction  of  national  and  inter-  nation.    He  has  one  poem  with  2^^?^^   move  towards  a  no^ 

whir>h  tn  «M    ^innnhaunu^.,^^  national  affairs.  "Kindness.  jus-  the  title.  "There's  No  War  Like  ^^  T^^\!}^^^^  ]?,^l[rl^^ ^Z^ 

which  to  act.   Since  he  believe:,  ^.         decency,    and    fratern  ty"  Civil    War."    and.    in    a    poem  ^^^'y^^^''''',.''^  ^^^^   ^^'^• 


hoi's    'Sleeper.' 


Science 


'general  comments  and  recom 
mendations." 

Most    faculty    members   sub- 
mit   the   reports.    Some  submit    "'""';/"'  "^''-   ^";^^  "^  w^-xiw^;,   ^.^^^    decency,    and    fraterni.^      ^ -..      .    ... 

them  only  partially  filled  out.  that  time  is  no  longer  on  our  are  the  essentials  of  social  as  about  movies  called  "Left  to 
Those  cases  where  the  reports  side.  Thomas  has  become  less  well  as  individual  action.  The  Right."  he  describes  making 
are  not  made  are  generally  as-  concerned  with  broad  princi-  message  of  Norman  Thomas  to  love  to  a  bed-full  of  women, 
cnbed  to  a  feeling  on  the  part      ,  .  intPro^foH    in    the  present  generation  of  stu-   left  to  right.   The  best  poem  of 

of  the  instructor  that  he  does  i^'*-^  '*""  '""'^^  initrcsica  in  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  search  for  answers,  the  reading  was  one  of  his 
not  know  enough  about  the  stu-  Practical    proposals.     For    this  gg   citizens    and   as   moral    be-   "Letters"  to  a  psychologist.    In  (Continued  from  Page  5) 

dent  to  make  such  a  report.         reason   Thomas's   remarks    are   ings.  the   "Letter"   which  was   read,    way   resides   in  the  brain   and 

from  there  directs  the  actions 
of  the  body.  He  insisted  that 
mental  activity  be  viewed  as  a 
function  of  the  brain's  opera- 
tion. Protestant  clergymen  and 
other  defenders  of  the  moral 
order  interpreted  this  as  a  de- 
nial of  the  soul's  independence 
of  the  body,  and  consequently, 
of  its  immortality.  This  one 
aspect  of  Lawrence's  work  be- 
came a  cause  celebre  among 
the  English  educated  class;  so 
great  was  Lawrence's  notoriety 
that  he  was  forced  to  withdraw 
his  book  from  publication  and 
resign  liis  professorship.  Three 
years  later,  a  pirated  edition  of 
the  Lectures  came  out.  Law- 
rence sought  an  injunction  to 
prevent  its  sale,  but  was  denied 
the  protection  of  the  copyright 
laws  on  the  grounds  that  his 
work  was  blasphemous.  The 
Lectures  became  a  best  seller, 
going  through  nin«  editions. 

It  is  inevitable,  as  Miss  Good- 
feld  conceded,  that  theological, 
moral,  and  social  implications 
will  be  drawn  from  scientific 
ttieories.  The  real  issue  is 
whether  it  is  desirable.  It 
seemed  that  Miss  Goodfeld 
would  have  us  believe  that  sci- 
entific issues  should  not  be  in- 
vested with  extra-scientific  sig- 
nificance because  scien-tific  de- 
bates outside  the  scientific  com- 
munity hinder  the  progress  of 
science.  This  may  be  true  in 
some  cases,  but  one  can  think 
of  more  important  considera- 
tions. If  men  by  nature  re- 
quire a  moral  foundation  for 
their  activities,  that  founda- 
tion should  be  based  on  the 
best  knowledge  available  to 
them.  Thus  they  must  look  to 
the  sciences  before  forming  a 
world  view.  We  must  reluc- 
tantly accept  the  sufferings  of 
an  occasional  Lawrence  if  the 
only  alternative  is  the  isola- 
tion of  science  from  the  rest  of 
life.  Such  isolation  can  only 
narrow  the  scientist's  concep- 
tion of  his  role  and  impoverish 
the  intellectual  dimension  of 
tile  layman's  existence. 


With  this  one  exception, 

GT&E  blankets  the  world  of  electronics. 


GT&E  makes  no  effort  to  compete 
with  nature's  awesome  forces.  But 
we  do  the  next  best  thing.  We  take 
the  reason  for  lightning  and  har- 
ness it  to  everyday  tasks. 

In  that  way,  we've  helped  to 
make  the  lowly  electron  mighty. 
And  our  own  capabilities  more  ex- 
tensive. 

In  fact,  we've  made  electronics 
an  important  force  in  our  business. 
And  branched  into  virtually  all 
directions  electronics  would  take 
us . . ,  communications,  radio,  TV» 


stereo  phonographs,  automatic 
supervision  and  control,  and  ad- 
vanced military  systems. 

GT&E  member  companies,  such 
as  Automatic  Electric,  Lenkurt 
Electric  and  Sylvania,  either  man- 
ufacture the  complete  equipment 
or  the  electronic  components  from 
which  they're  built.  And  at  the 
same  time  serve  as  major  suppliers 


to  other  electronic  manufacturers 
and  the  communications  industry. 

You  might  say  that,  because  of 
electronics,  GT&E's  possibilities 
are  endless.  That's  the  way  it  looks 
from  where  we  sit. 

If  you're  interested  in  getting  a 
complete  picture  of  GT&E  as  it  is 
today,  ask  your  Placement  Direc- 
tor for  a  copy  of  the  booklet  that 
tells  the  story.  Or  write  General 

TOephone&  Electronics,  730Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
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GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRONICS 

DflftO  AVl,II.Y.  lOOi;  •  Cl&t  SUB^OIARtiS.  Gtntiit  leiiphonc  Opeiittnf  Cot.  «  33  Mm  •  Gl&e  LiboiltMics  •  (TAt  Iwmwwmii^  •  GwitMl  THeplimt  Bmcwv  C«.  •  knmmtK  Otum  •  Uiriwi  £kcinc  •  SylMmi  (Irk 


Letters 

(C«titinaed  fr<Mn  Page  2> 

sense.  Once  a  student  pro- 
posal has  been  adopted,  stu- 
dents can  demand  a  part  in  its 
execution.  Power  of  assertion 
beco-nies  power  of  action. 

But  this  involves  a  lot  of 
student  effort — a  lot  of  cre- 
ativity and  thinking  thingj 
through,  a  lot  of  time.  I  atu 
optimistic  that  if  only  a  hand- 
full  of  students  worked  their 
gripes  into  solid  proposals  they 
could  change  the  university 
power  structure.  I  am  opti- 
mistic and  disagree  with  Jeff 
that  "students  have  the  power 
but  refuse — and  will  probably 
always  refuse — to  use  it."  We 
don't  have  to  always  refuse. 
We  need  cwily  effective  modes 
of  using  it. 

Stephen  Raskin  '66 


1'*-^  ;;>.'.'.•*■'*•■ 
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Housing 


Artist  Develops 


(Conlinwed  jrom  Frent  Pagt)  (Continned  fr«m  Fage  4)        ploitation    of    his    new-found 

Ptan  Morrissey  »tressed  that  lack  vt  any  softening  atmos-  tricks  increases  from  work  U) 
full  paynx^nl  for  the  apart-  phere  and  the  linearity  give  a  ^^^^  '^^^  famous  "romantic" 
nunts  will  be  required  in  ad-  g^eat  many  of  the  faces  the  P»»n^ng  of  Bro«k  Watson  and 
vance,    because    "the    Univer-   j^j^jj^  ^j  frozen  masks.  **•*  Shark,  which  can  be  viewed 

gity  could  not  afford  to  take  a  coDlev  realized  that  desnite  *"  ^^  special  exhibit  under 
'7k  on  this  type  of  lease."  He  his^^'Scdaim  fn  the  cS^  '""^^^  *^^^t"  conditions  than 
.'i.ted  that  "those  who  sign  up  ^i'ere^TsT  large  ^y^o^^^^^^  !^%"«»«»  ^'^«"'  «^^"^y  fo^"^ 
for   an   apartment    are    legally   .  ^   ^   Eurooe      When   he  ^"  i^^  museum,  gives  a  strong 

committed"  not  to  change  plans  j^j^  America   on  the  verce  of  ?"*^    immediate    impression    of 
Except  in  cases  of  emergency.     [^'^  Re'^o[it?on    hi  went 'with  tn^^nnwlrd^'^/h^ru^t  "'^f'  X 
Three    Ridgewood    cottages,   the    intention    of   surrendering  i^^^ ,  ""luu^t  .ll  L.,?/h  inH 
now    serving    the    Philosophy   his   own    identity    in   order   to     ^in^nn  ^inte^TetT  r^^^^^^^^ 
Department,  the  Morse  Center   undergo    an    aesthetic    rebirth,   th^  SflicMe    mide    bod^  of    I 
and   others,   will   be  converted   The  exhibition  contains  the  im-  biond    yoJth    AoaUaT^^ 
10  women's  dorms.  Two  of  the   portant  works  done  by  the  art-  ^f"^  J^n    water     while    the 
buildmt's    will    house    10    stu-   ist  while  he  studied  in  Rome,  f^^^  me^^n^hei^es^ue  party 
dtnts  each;  the  third  will  house   The    Ascension    is    a    religious  ^;^%^^'^^";f^^^^^^ 
16.    The    residents    must    sign   picture,   unlike   anything    done  ^.^^  ^      obviously  constructed 
nnal  contracts,   although   each   in  America.    It  contains  many  ^  gesture  and  expres- 

cottage  will  be  provided  with  a   figures  as  well  as  a  lofty  space.  ^.  ^  ^ 

j;mall     kitchen.     The     cottages  Obviously   done   under  the  in-  '  .     ,         .     . 

inve    been    used    as    dorms    in   fluence   of   Raphael,   this  work       In     his     historical     painlmg 


previous  years. 


displays  too  great  an  emphasis  Copley    followed    to    some    de- 


T,  .u    4U       ,!«^^««^^T^♦o     ^ « /I  ori   expressive   gesture.      While  gree     the     lead     of     Benjamin 

Both    the    fP^^]^^P}^^J  "^^  living  in  London,  Copley's  ex-  West,  and  in  the  portraiture  of 
cottages  will  be  considered  on  *»  >       f    ^ 

tumpus   residences,    subject    to 


his  English  phase  he  adopted  as 
much  as  he  could  the  style  of 
his  rival  contemporaries  Reyn- 
olds and  Gainsborough.  When 
most  successful,  as  in  the  por- 
trait of  Midshipman  Augustus 
Brine  or  John  Adams  this 
means  a  softening  of  his  hard 
linear  American  approach  by  a 
bravura,  elegant,  lighter  touch. 
There  is  less  intensity  and  di- 
rectness about  the  faces,  which 
become  more  facile.  In  the 
small  background  areas  of 
these  works,  he  displays  an  al- 
most abstract  freedom  using 
pure  colored,  active  brush 
strokes  to  represent  a  ship  upon 
a  stormy  sea,  or  a  scene  of  trees 
and  hills.  Others  of  the  Eng- 
lish portrait  pieces  on  display 
Fhow  a  tendency  to  become 
overly  sweet  and  detailed. 

In  short,  a  very  informative 
and  high  quality  exhibition  for 
anyone  interested  in  American 
or  English  art.  With  an  admis- 
sion charge  of  only  50<  it  is 
well  worth  seeing.  It  will  run 
until  March  6. 


Basketball 


<CoBtimied  trmm  Page  8) 


It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
there  will  be  character  differ- 
ences within  a  team;  bat  these 
are  always  to  be  left  in  the 
locker-room.  This  rule  is  not 
followed  here  at  Brandeis. 
Each  week  brings  its  new  set 
of  character  conflicts,  and  they 
come  to  the  surface  when  the 
referee  blows  his  whistle  and 
begins  each  game. 

National  Basketball  Asso- 
ciation star,  K.  C.  Jones,  will 
soon  be  mentor  of  the  Bran- 
deis five.  As  a  ballplayer,  his 
defen.«!ive  prowess  is  only  sur- 
passed by  his  toughness  and 
alertness.  I  only  hope  that  he 
can  instill  the  basic  fabric  that 
has  made  his  team,  the  Boston 
Celtics,  perennial  champions 
of  the  pro  -  lea^ies  and  is 
needed  so  badly  here  at  Bran- 
deis. 


the    same    rules    as    all    other 
doimitories. 

Also,  at  the  meeting,  Dean 
Morrissey  qualified  his  earlier 
stiitements  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  what  he  had  termed 
"modest  tripling."  He  declared 
1h.it  "if  a  'slight  excess'  of 
fu.vlimen  were  to  be  admitted 
next  year,  this  would  consti- 
tut-r  the  'modest  tripling'."  Mr. 
Kollx^in.  however,  stated  that 
any  tripling  to  be  done  would 
be  done  in  areas  built  as  triples. 

Morri.ssey  also  announced  a 
n<  w  policy  with  regard  to  group 
living,  stating  that  "from  now 
on.  the  formation  of  groups  is 
going  to  be  limited  to  the  areas 
Milled  for  it."  Although  there 
was  some  student  opposition 
expressed,  Mrs.  Vivian  White, 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Dtan,  insisted  that  the  policy 
V'V  implemented,  stating,  "If  it 
liappens  to  inconvenience  a  few 
^tudents,  let  them  worry  about 
that."  However,  some  modifica- 
tions were  later  made  in  this 
policy  when  the  procedures  for 
loom  drawings  were  discussed 
in  detail. 

Room  Drawing 

At  a  meeting  last  Wednesday, 
alltnded  by  Dean  Morrissey, 
Housing  Committee  Chairmen 
M;irlys  Moses,  '67,  and  Allen 
Zerkin,  '66.  Student  Council 
President  Frank  Bloch,  '66, 
Council  Treasurer  Brian  Mar- 
cus, '67,  and  Council  Repre- 
sentative Marty  Pernick,  '68, 
the  tentative  procedures  for 
handling  room  drawings  were 
established. 

Drawings  for  the  apartments 
will  take  place  on  March  7, 
followed  by,  on  3  other  days, 
drawings  for  singles  and  two- 
man  suites,  for  groups  in  East 
and  Ridgewood  cottages,  and 
for  regular  doubles  in  the  other 
quadrangles. 

Room  choice  priority  will,  as 
in  the  past,  he  determined  by  a 
combination  of  seniority  and 
lottery  number.  Seniority  will 
be  determined  solely  by  the 
year  of  issuance  of  diploma, 
with  three  points  given  to 
members  of  the  class  of  '67, 
two  to  the  class  of  *68.  and  one 
to  the  class  of  '69.  Lottery  num- 
bers drawn  on  one  day  will 
not  be  usable  in  any  other 
room  selection. 

A  maximum  of  six  students 
per  group  was  established  for 
all  dormitories  with  the  excep- 
tion of  East  and  Ridgewood 
cottages.  No  more  than  two 
groups  will  be  allowed  on  any 
©ne  floor. 

Dean  Morrissey  told  the  stu- 
dent representatives  that  a  1 1 
unauthorized  room  changes 
would  be  sternly  prevented.  In 
all  cases,  after  names  are  writ- 
ten on  the  room  registration 
sheets  no  changes  of  rooms  or 
groups  will  be  allowed  until 
November.  Then,  changes  can 
only  be  made  by  payment  of  a 
fee.  Morrissey  claimed  that  un- 
authorized room  changes 
"create  a  degree  of  chaos 
which,  due  to  the  increased 
complexity  of  the  housing  situ- 
ation .  .  .  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated." 

A  full  explanation  of  the  en- 
tire housing  procedure  will  be 
published  in  two  parts  by  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office  and 
distributed  through  the  mail- 
room. 
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If  you're  looking  for  a  nice  comfy  place 

to  work        . 
after  graduation, 

forget  about  General  Electric. 


Wc  don't  have  nny  place  where  you 
can  curl  up  and  snooze  away  the 
next  forty  years  of  your  career. 
There  are  no  quiet  little  nooks  in 
any  of  General  Elcctric's  130  oper- 
ating businesses  in  19  countries 
round  the  world. 

But  if  you're  the  wide-awake 
type,  G.E.  can  provide  the  excite- 


ment to  keep  you  that  way.  Your 
first  assignment  may  be  helping  us 
find  applications  for  a  whole  new 
family  of  plastics  recently  devel- 
oped by  G.E.  Or  you  may  be  work- 
ing at  Cape  Kennedy  on  the  Apollo 
moon  program.  Or  you  may  be 
working  on  the  marketing  team  for 
a  new  home  appliance. 


7h>gress  Is  Our  Mosf^  Imforhnf  T^ffucf 


One  thing  is  certain:  Ycull  be 
working.  You'll  have  plenty  of  re- 
sponsibility. What  you  won't  have 
is  a  chance  to  doze  off  in  the  prime 
years  of  your  career. 

Talk  to  the  man  from  G.E.  when 
he  visits  campus.  Come  to  General 
Electric,  where  the  young  men  are 
important  men. 


GENERALil^ELECTRIC 
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Thank  God  for  Tufts!   ^'''^^'^  ¥it  ^m; 


Record  Now  At  44 

Breaking:  a  habit  is  always  hard;  and  the  wrestling 

team  is  finding  it  quite  hard  to  break  the  habit  of  inter- 

BrandeJH  started  well  as  Barry  Zimmerman  and  Jack   Rovner   provided   the  early  spersing  a  defeat  between  each  victory.  Returning  from 

intersession  with  a  3-3  record,  the  Brandeis  grapplers 
defeated  Holy  Cross  on  February  5  by  the  score  of  25-18 
and  then  dropped  a  close  decision  to  Rhode  Island  College 
on  February  12  by  the  score  of . 


It  was  an  exciting  week  for  Brandeis  athletic  supporters,  as  the  Judges,  after  a 
disappointing  outing  against  Vermont,  parlaytnl  clutch  shooting  and  hustle  into  a  73- 
71  victory  over  the  Tufts'  Jumbos.  A  twenty  foot  jump  shot,  out  of  the  right  corner, 
by  Richie  Kpstein,  at  the  buzzer,  provided  the  winning  basket  as  Brandeis  gained  its 
first  home  ccJurt  victory  in  two  years. 


momentum.  The  Judges  moved 
the  ball  well  against  the  Tufts 
zone  and  were  able  to  get  the 
ball  to  open  men  throughout 
the  game.  Midway  through  the 
first  half,  Brandeis'  sliooling 
went  completely  cold  as  the 
Judges  went  over  four  minutes 
witliout  scoring  a  point,  falling 
behmd  2:j-29. 

At  the  11  minute  mark,  how- 
ever the  Judges  opened  up. 
Long  one  h  uiders  by  Steve 
Ka(/m  in  and  Tom  llaggerty 
knotted  the  .score  and  then  sent 
Brandeis  ahead.  The  lead  see- 
sawed for  the  rest  of  the  half 
until  tfie  last  m  i  n  u  t  e  when 
Brandeis  turned  three  Tufts' 
errors  into  six  quick  points  to 
take  a  'il-'M  lead  at  halftime. 

Tufts  came  out  in  the  second 
half  and  quickly  went  back 
into  the  lead,  40-39.  From  here 
out,  however.  Brandeis  made 
their  hoops  when  they  counted 
most,  to  olVset  the  little  nun  in 
the  striped  shirt  who  missed  a 
gre.tt  game. 

Witii  Haggerty  and  Jack 
Rovner  controlling  the  boards 
and  getting  the  ball  quickly  to 
backcourt  men  Katztnan.  Ep- 
stein and  Mario  Gil,  the  Judges 
finally  found  themselves  with 
a  fast  break  which  paid  otT  in 
many  valuable  baskets.  Steve 
Katzman  led  Brandeis  scorers 
with  22  points  and  played  a 
fine  floor  game.  It  remained 
however,  for  Epstein  to  provide 
the  key  points  triggering  pan- 
demonium on  the  court. 

Catamounts  Edge  Judg:es 

On  the  preceding  Friday,  the 
Judges  dropped  their  tenth 
game  to  an  aggressive  UVM 
team.  81-72.  Exhibiting  the 
satne  defetisive  weaknesses  as 
in  previous  losses,  Vermont 
continually  scored  on  fast 
breaks.  Some  fine  work  under 
the  boards  by  Catamounts'  cen- 
ter, Milt  Goggins,  wlio  never 
seemed  to  be  blocked  out,  also 
hurt  the  Judges. 

Brandeis.  with  Steve  Katz- 
man and  Barry  Zimmerman 
controlling  the  play,  held  a 
slim  lead  of  three  points  at  the 
ten  minute  mark  of  the  first 
half.  However,  at  this  point, 
Tom  Haggerty  picked  up  his 
fourth  personal  foul  and  Ver- 
mont's board  crashing  tech- 
nique began  to  pay  oil.  Four 
quick  break.s,  coupled  with  de- 
fensive pressure  forcing  Bran- 
deis errors,  spelled  the  differ- 
ence as  UVM  built  up  a  five 
point  lead.  The  Judges  pulled 
themselves  together  somewhat 
and  managed  to  cut  Vermont's 

half- 


Smoothing  the  Infield 


Basketball? 


Steve  Heller 


18-17. 

Holy  Cross  forfeited  the  first 
two  weight  classes  giving 
Brandeis  a  ten  point  advan- 
tage; however,  the  forfeit  to 
Mike  Lerman,  wlio  was  pre- 
viously undefeated  and  un- 
scored  upon,  may  have  been 
costly,  as  this  was  the  second 
consecutive  match  he  had  won 
by  forfeit,  and  thus  he  lost 
valual)le  match  experience. 
Neil  Weiss,  who  normally 
wrestles  at  12.3  pounds, 
wrestled  and  pinxied  his  op- 
ponent at  137  pounds;  Joe  De- 
Muro,  also  wrestling  above 
his  normal  weight,  pinned  his 
opponent  at  the  145  pound 
class. 

John  Ferris,  the  "Iron  Man." 
a  newcomer  to  the  sport,  lost 
by  a  fall  to  Peter  Benotti,  the 
captain  of  the  Holy  Cross 
team.  In  the  next  match  Norm 
Wilson,  captain  of  the  Bran- 
deis wrestlers,  was  lost  for  the 
rest  of  the  .sea.son  when  he  suf- 
fered a  leg  injury  in  his  match 


In  opening  my  career  as 
sports  editor  of  the  JiLstice,  I 
had  planned  to  write  a  caustic 
account  of  Brandeis  basketball. 
Tuesday  night's  victory  over 
(ClalTeeless)  Tufts,  a  team  that 
has  l>eaten  such  "powers"  as 
Harvard,  Springfield,  and  MIT 
was.  to  say  the  least,  unex- 
pected. The  Brandeis  five  con- 


lead    to    three    points    at 
time,  trailing  only   41-38. 

The  second  half  was  one  of 
frustration  for  the  Judges. 
UVM  built  up  a  nine  point  lead 
on  .some  good  work  by  Layne  pitted  against  a 
Higgs  and  Goggins.  but  the  team  and  lost  a 
Judges  refused  to  quit.  With  92.  Veteran.  Barry  Zimmer- 
Dave  Jacobson  grabbing  re-  man,  scored  31,  and  developmg 
bounds  in  Goggins'  absence  Freshman  Steve  Katsiuan 
and   clutch    shooting    by    Katz-   chipped  in  with  25. 


man.  Zimmerman  and  Jack 
Rovner,  the  Judges  narrowed 
the  gap  to  four  points,  66-62. 

Once  again  the  Brandeis  de- 
fense got  caught  on  its  heels  as 
two  UVM  players  reversed 
their  men  for  layups.  Brandeis 
worked  hard  but  simply 
couldn't  catch  up.  as  Vermont 
eased  in  with  an  81-72  victory. 
Defeat  in  New  York 

Coming  o(T  an  exciting  vic- 
tory over  Tufts,  the  Judges 
headed  South  to  face  C.  W. 
Post  and  Pace  in  New  York. 

On  Friday,  Brandeis  encoun- 
tered a  constant  full-co'irt 
press  and  were  massacred  by 
an  aggressive  Post  squad,  105- 
67.  Steve  Katzman  was  the  sole 
stand-out  for  the  Judges  with 
good  floor  play  and  a  scoring 
output  of  22  points. 

Saturday,    the    Judges    wore 

weaker  Pace 
squeaker,   93- 


stantly  hustled,  which  is  a 
tribute  to  Coach  Le  Blanc.  But, 
notwithstanding  Richie  Ep- 
stein's triumphant  shot,  Bran- 
deis basketball  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired. 

Webster's  New  World  Dic- 
tionary defines  "basketball"  as 
being,  "a  game  played  by  two 
opposing  teams  ..."  To  call 
Brandeis'  varsity  a  team  would 
be  a  misnomer.  In  my  four 
years  here  at  Brandeis — the 
first  two  as  an  active  member 
of  the  varsity  squad — I  have 
never  seen  five  partici{)ants  so 
.set  against  helping  each  other. 
If  a  player  is  gracious  enough 
to   pass  the  ball  to  an  accom- 


plice, the  bookmakers  imme- 
diately start  raising  the 
odds  against  his  over  seeing 
the  ball  again  on  that  same 
play.  Screens,  a  basic  pattern 
to  ease  scoring  opportunities, 
are  set  up  as  frequently  as  the 
Miraculous  Mets  win  baseball 
games. 

What  is  actually  missing  is 
an  intrinsic  knowledge  of  how 
to  create  a  winning  team.  Al- 
though each  ballplayer  will 
say  how  much  he  wants  to  win, 
he  allows  himself  to  accept 
the  existing  lack  of  team  play. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  most 
of  the  ballplayers  here  at  Bran- 
deis do  not  realize  that  they 
would  actually  go  a  great  deal 
further  if  they  played  as  a 
team,  and  stopped  trying  to 
overcome  the  problem  through 
five  earnest,  but  individual, 
efforts. 

(Continued   on   Page  7) 


against  Dennis  Lamour  of  Holy 
Cross.  Rich  Fertel  of  Brandeis 
then  lost  a  decesion  to  Walter 
George  of  Holy  Cross. 

Ron  Ratner,  previously  un- 
defeated, pinned  his  opponent 
although  he  was  at  a  weight 
disadvantage.  In  the  final 
match  John  Cipora  was  pin- 
ned by  the  Holy  Cross  heavy- 
weight  bringing  the  fiiial 
match  score  to  25-18  in  favor 
of  Brandeis. 

The  Brandeis  wrestlers  then 
traveled  to  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege, where  they  lost  what 
may  have  been  a  key  meet  of 
the  season.  Stu  Greenbaum 
suffered  a  defeat  in  the  first 
match;  then  Mike  Lerman,  in 
his  first  wrestling  in  over  a 
month,  lost  a  tough  match  to 
Ed  Gomes  of  RIC. 

Neil  Weiss  and  Joe  DeMuro, 
both  wrestling  again  above 
their  weight  classes,  scored 
victories  for  Brandeis.  Marty 
Fenster  then  was  pinned  by 
Joe  Langne  giving  RIC  a  seven 
point  edge  at  this  point.  Ron 
Ratner  extended  his  winning 
streak  to  eight  consecutive 
victories  by  scoring  an  early 
fall  against   his  opponent. 

Rich  Fertel,  after  wrestling 
well  for  two  periods,  was 
caught  and  pinned  in  the  last 
minute  of  the  match;  Dave 
Safir,  filling  in  at  the  last  mo- 
ment for  the  injured  Joe  Shul- 
diner,  proceeded  to  score  an 
impressive  victory  in  his  first 
varsity  match.  With  only  one 
match  left  in  the  meet  Brandeis 
was  down  by  four  points.  Al- 
though John  Cipora  wrestled 
very  well  and  managed  to  win 
a  decision,  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege won  the  meet  by  one 
point. 

With  four  meets  remaining 
in  the  season,  the  team  can  still 
salvage  a  winning  sea.son.  The 
ability  and  drive  is  present, 
but  one  important  thing  that 
is   missing   is  campus  support. 


DELIVERY   SERVICE 
TW   3-1900—  1276 


8    A.M. -10    P.M.    Mon.-Thurs. 
8    A.M.-11    P.M.    Fri.   &   Sat. 


CORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc 

876  Main  Street,  Waltham   54,  Mass. 

Most   complete   line   of   imported   and   domestic 
borreled    beers  —  wines  —  beers  —  liquori 


YOUTH  FARE 

IDENTIFICATION  CARDS 
ON  SALE 

Brandeis  Student  Service  Bureau 


EVERYDAY  2-5  P.M. 


All    IVt'tr    STEAK  GRILLE 

(A  slice  ond  a  price  for  every  palate) 
and 

PENDULUM   LOUNGE 

(A  quiet  coiy  corner) 

DANCING  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NIGHTS 

WALTHAM  CHARTER  HOUSE 

385  Winter  Street,  Route  128  Exit  48 
TW  9-8700 


Want  To  Go  50/50 
On  A  TWA  Jet? 

If  YouVe  Under  22 
You're  On! 


50%  off  Jet  Coach  fores  in  U.  S. 

Good   all   year  except   for  certoin    peak 
periods 

Proof  of  age  12  to  22 
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frofsww  Allen  Gretsmon,  EngHili; 
Stephen  Toulmin,  Philosophy;  Richard 
Weckttelii,  Economics;  ond  Arth«r 
Dyck  of  Horvord,  Philosophy;  will  hold 
•  ponel  on  religion  ond  olienotioii 
tonight  at  7:30  i««  FeMberg  Lounge. 

The  first  public  exhibition  of  o 
group  of  26  "17th  Century  Pointings 
from  the  Low  Countries/'  will  open  in 
the  University's  Rose  Art  Museum, 
Februory  2t.  The  exhibit  will  run 
through  Morch  27. 

A  roily  wiH  be  held  tonight  at  S 
p.m.  in  Nothon  Seifer  Holl  to  dem- 
onstrote  support  for  striking  workers 
at  the  J.  J.  Thompson  foctory  on 
South  Street.  AU  students  ore  urged 
to  attend. 


Kornrich,  Marcus  Run 
For  Council  Presidency 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  An  analysis  of  the  voting  records  of  both 
presidential  candidates  is  provided  on  page  3. 

Student  Council  Representative  Bill  Kornrich  and  Council 
Treasurer  Brian  Marcus,  both  '67,  the  two  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Council,  have  stepped  up  their  campaigns 
as  the  election  date  draws  closer.  The  election,  to  be  held  Friday 
from  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m  in  Schwartz  Hall,  will  be  preceded  by 
speeches  Thursday  at  8  p.m.  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall. 

Other  positions  to  be  filled  in  the  election  are  vice  president, 
and 


secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
candidates  for  vice-president 
are  Paul  Broeker,  '67,  and  Phil 
Saperia,  '68.  For  secretary,  Eve 
Hlavaty,  '67  opposes  Marlys 
Moses,  '67.  Competing  in  the 
race  for  treasurer  are  David 
Greenwald,  '68,  Barry  Morris, 
•67,  and  Jeff  Silver,  '68. 


Seeley  Questions  Grades 
As  Draft  Status  Criterion 

Sociology  Department  Chairman  John  Seeley,  in  an  appeal  this  week  to  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  Brandeis  and  Harvard,  seriously  questioned  the  use  of  jrrades  in 
determining  the  draft  status  of  college  students,  and  has  launched  a  series  of  discus- 
sions and  meetings  to  find  an  appropriate  course  of  protest. 

The  appeal,  made  in  the  form  of  an  oi)en  memorandum,  was  presented  to  a  stu- 
dent-faculty  committee  of  the  Sociology  Department  Friday   afternoon,   for  discussion 

and  suggestions.  All  seven  fac- 


Council  Votes  Support  for 

St  Johns  Faculty  Strike 


ulty  members  of  the  committee 
signed  the  memo.  They  are: 
Drs.  Lewis  Coser,  Gordon  Fell- 
man,  Morris  Schwartz,  Philip 
Slater,  Morris  Stein,  Alvin  Zal- 
inger  and  Irving  Zola. 

Copies  of  the  memo  were 
also  sent  to  Harvard  Dean  of 
Students  John  Munro  and 


i«  aHHJH^r,  ir.  iu^i.  ^r.t  Student  Council,  meeting  Wednesday  night,  unanimously  voted  approval  of  a  reso-  chairman  of  the  Department  of 

m  aaaii  on  to  tneir  current  ^^^-^^^  supporting  the  current  faculty  strike  at  St.  John's  University,  in  New  York  City.  Social    Relations    at    Harvard 
^^""^""a*      u  ^^^^1  P''^^^^^"^.*^!  The  resolution,  drafted  by  the  National  Student  Association,  was  sent  for  action  to  ^^-  ^avid  Riesman. 

cand  dates   have   been   active  gtudent  governments  across  the  country.  Compares  to  Nazis 

in  student  atfairs.  Kornrich  rpj^^  g^    John's  Strike,  which  began  January  4,  was  called  by  the  United  Federa-      Referring   to  the  announce 


headed    Brandeis   SCOPE,   the  ^j^^^  of  CollegV Teachers  after  the  sudden' firing  "of" over  SCrfaouFty  mem1t)ers,  many  of  S*^"*  by  ti^e  Selective' Service 

summer  civil  rights  project  of   ^y,^^   y^^^   j,^^„   ^^,;„^   j„   ^y^^    i [ i Bureau  that  class  standing  may 

soon  be  used  to  determine  the 


Knappstein  And 


Jews,  Germany 


the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  spending  last 
summer  working  in  South  Car- 
olina. He  is  active  in  the  Bran-  I)t*|tl7  Tj1Cr*11CC 
deis  Civil  Rights  Group  and  is  '■'  *"***^  l^l^CUd^ 
currently  engaged  in  a  tutor- 
ing project  in  Chelsea.  Korn- 
rich also  served  on  the  commit- 
tee which  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  current  Faculty-Student 
Educational  Policies  Commit- 
tee. 

Marcus  served  last  year  as 
Sopohomore  Class  Treasurer. 
In  addition,  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  several  Council  commit- 
tees, including  the  Budget, 
Housing,  and  Orientation  Week 
Committees.  He  is  currently  in- 
volved in  the  planning  of  Jun- 
ior-Parent Weekend.  Marcus 
also   served    on   the   committee 


whom  had  been  active  in  the 
Union.  The  UFCT,  alleging  vio- 
lation of  academic  freedom,  has 
demanded  the  reinstatement  of 
fired  faculty  until  their  cases 
could  be  handled  by  due  pro- 
cess. 

The  Council  resolution  echoed 
these  demands.  It  reads  in  part, 
"We  call  for  reinstatement  of 
the  fired  faculty,  full  hearings 
with  a  body  of  peers,  and  dis- 


continued   efforts   to   bridge 

the    gap    between    the    Jewish  position  of  their  cases  through 

people  and  Germany  were  pro-  full  due  process  and  the  princi- 

posed  by  Heinrich  Knappstein,  f^^s  of  academic  freedom  and 

the  United  states,  m  a  dialogue   to    organize."    The    resolution 
with     American    Jewish    Con 


Class  Standing, 

Test,  Deciding 

Draft  Status 

By  NEIL    KAUFFMAN 


gress  President,  Dr.  Joachim 
Prinz,  held  February  17,  in 
Schwartz  Hall.  The  participants 
considered  the  topic  "Ger- 
many and  the  Jews"  in  light  of 
such    recent    developments    in 

„_- _-     --    West    German-Israel    relations 

which  formed  the  Student-Fac-   as  the  recognition  of  the  State 
ulty  EPC.  of   Israel    by   the    Federal    Re- 

Both  presidential   candidates   ^.^u,:^  ^r  iy,,„.  Oermanv 
debated  last  night  in  an  election   P"0"c  or  wtst  Germany 

special  broadcast  over  WBRS. 


Ambassador  Knappstein 
commenced  the  diagogue  by 
acknowledging  the  guilt  of  the 
German  people  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Third  Reich.  While 
asserting  that  the  German  peo- 
ple cannot  forget  the  treatment 
of  the  Jews   in  Germany,   and 


draft  status  of  college  students, 
Seeley  wrote,  "We  (professors) 
are  thus  now  a  much  more  in- 
timate part  of  the  selection  sys- 
tem. ...  We  are  perhaps  as 
proximate  as  whoever  in  Nazi 
Germany  'objectively'  deter- 
mined the  fraction  of  a  man's 
ancestry  that  was  'Jewish.*" 
--  ,        ^    ^  He   also  cited   the   possible  ef- 

Male  students  at  Brandeis  fects  of  the  impending  system 
and  other  American  universi-  on  the  teaching  relationship, 
ties  will  be  taking  tests  this  ^^  asked  whether  his  fellow 
May  or  June  to  help  determine   ^"^Hl^^   members    would    be 

their    draft    classification.    Ac-   ol^^Vil'^fJf  m"*  ^^'^^  **"  ^V"^^*^** 

also   called    for    the    formation    cording  to  the  Associated  Press     P'^^^^ssionally     in     a    situation 
of  a  faculty  senate  which  would    ZiZ^tf^tr^^T'    ^^j^re'^^they    thus    hold    life- 

^^'€ctive  Service  Director  and-death-  probability  powers 
Louis  Hershey  told  a  meeting  over  their  students  "  He  sug- 
of  college  officials  in  Chicago  8^sted  that  those  faculty  mem- 
February  14  that  Che  test  re-  ^?^^  ^^^  ^^^^  willing  to  com 
suits,  combined  with  class 
standing,  could  indicate 
whether  a  stude/it  would  be 
reclassified  from  2-S,  student 
deferment. 

General  Hershey  stressed  to 
the  members  of  the  Association 


have  "responsibility  for  formu 
lating  general  academic  policy 
and  intructional  guidelines." 

The  Administration  of  St. 
John's  has  thus  far  declined  all 
offers  of  mediation  and  has  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  issues 
called   for  by   the  resolutions. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  Council 
President  Frank  Bloch,  NSA 
President  Philip  Sherbourne 
declared  a  clear  violation  of  the 
standards  of  academic  freedom 


that  the  principles  outlined  in 
the  resolution  "are  consonant 
with  NSA  policy"  and  proposed 
"that  they  be  adopted  by  stu- 
dent governments  across  the 
nation  ...  as  an  indication  of 
broad  national  support  for  full 
implementation    of    the    princi- 


u         lu     u7"^^r  P^?p!^  ,"^"!^  pies  of  academic  freedom  at  St.    students  who  took  the  test  and 


share  the  blame  for  this  treat 

ment,  he  rejected  the  idea  that 

Germans    were    collectively 


John's." 


Jackson-Reeb 
Grant  A  warded 
Rights  Worker 

A    Southern   student,   active 

in  civil  rights  work,  has  been  

chosen  as  the  first  recipient  of  guilty    of    misconduct    during 

the   Brandeis  Jackson-Reeb  and  before  World  War  II. 
Memorial      Scholarship.      The        Dr.  Prinz  retaliated  with  the 

student,  who  was  selected  last  claim  that  many  Jews  do  feel 

year,  is  currently  attending  the  that  the  Germans  were  indeed 

Commonwealth   School,   a   pri-  collectively    guilty.    The    New- 

vate    secondary    school    in    the  ark,    New    Jersey    rabbi,    once 

Boston  area,  for  remedial  work  exiled    by    Che    Hitler    regime, 

in   certain  academic   areas.  rejected    the    idea    that    many 

The  scholarship  fund  was  es-  Germans  were  ignorant  of  the 

tablished  last  spring  in  honor  blatant  abuses  of  that  regime. 

of    James    Jackson,    a    Negro  He  maintained  that,  because  of    ^-^w.a.,....^      v^^y^-w.  i,«..ii^,      wn 

rights  worker,  and  the  Rever-  the    treatment    of    the    Jewish    speak  at  Brandeis  this  Thurs 

end   James   Recb,   a   Unitariaji  r>'^»^nia«!'^»^  j^  nrt..»v^o,^w,    ^:^i^     rioir  ntau^    iv/Tf   or.^L-KJr,,^^^  ^k., 

minister  from  Boston,  w'ho  was 
killed  last  year  in  Selma,  Ala- 
bama. The  annual  scholarship 
was  planned  to  help  a  needy 
high  school  student  who  has 
"worked  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
man equality  and  dignity." 


ply  with  the  regulation  in  the 
hope  of  saving  at  least  some  of 
their  students  from  the  war 
"might  well  feel  cast  in  a  role 
analogous  to  the  morally 
doubtful  and  agonizing  one  of 
the  Judenrat  in  the  period  of 
'the  final  solution'  in  Germany. 
— The  Judenrat  wa.s  the  elected 


the  program  of  testing  and  the 
exact  standards  to  be  used  are 
tentative  at  present.  He  noted 
that  the  tests  would  be  pri- 
marily for  students  not  at  the 
top  of  their  class,  although  top 


matic  relations  between  Israel  .servos    as    a    liason    on    V  i  c  e- 

and    West    Germany    must    be  President  Humphrey's  staff  on 

dealt    with  as  uniquely  differ-  matters    relating   to   the    "War 

ont  from  those  of  other  coun-  on  Poverty." 

tries.  At    one    time    an    AFL-CIO 

Mr.  Knappstein  also  pointed  legislative     representative,     he 

to  the  continuing  efforts  of  his  later  served  as  a  special  assist- 


'i&:^^^r:^z^'^  t^'^^^^'^}^^^  ».-^  >>'-»'-  Jewish  counH;i::^i':;i..r'^r;;; 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 

EK  Considers 
Interdepartment 
Majors  Proposal 

The  Student-Faculty  Ekluca- 
tional  Policies  Committee  is 
currently  considering  a  student 
proposal  for  'interdepart- 
mental majors." 

The  plan,  presented  to  the 
Committee  Friday  morning, 
would  allow  students  to  con- 
centrate in  areas  not  offerc»d 
by  a  specific  department  by 
combining  appropriate  courses 
from  several  departments.  Tlic 
plan  does  not,  however,  in- 
volve the  formation  of  either 
new  departments  or  new 
courses. 

The  formal  mechani.sm  for 
applying  for  and  arran'^ing 
such  majors,  should  the  plan 
be  adopted,   has   not   yet    been 


Bookbinder 
To  Lecture 
On  Poverty 

Hyman  Bookbinder,  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic      Opportunity,      will 


passed  it  would  have  double 
insurance  against  being  drafted. 
Mr.  Charles  Duhig.  Brandeis 
Registrar,  asserted  that  the 
worst  part  of  the  changes  in 
Selective  Service  procedures  is 
that  there  is  so  much  misin- 
formation that  students  are  in 
a  state  of  near-persecution 
through  perpetual  anxiety.  Mr. 
Duhig  wanted  to  reassure  un- 
dergraduates here  that,  by  and 
large,  they  have  nothing  to 
worry   alK)ut.   He   could   recall 


population  in  Germany,  dipio-    day  night.  Mr.  Bookbinder  also    only    two    or    three    Brandeis 


students  who  were  drafted 
during  the  time  of  the  Korean 
War  call-up.  Saying  that  the 
draft  doesn't  function  nearly 
as  rapidly  as  mothers  and 
sweethearts  think.  Mr.  Duhig 
expressed     doubt     that     there 
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Choice  of  a  Lifetime 

EDITOR'S  NOTE    The  JUSTICE  on  this  carries  statements  of  principal  from  the  two  Presi. 

iul  candidates.  Bill  Kornrich  '67  and  Brian  Marcus  '67.  On  the  facing  page  is  a  JUSTICE 
Wews  Analysis  of  the  voting  records  of  the  two  candidates  during  their  past  year  on  Student 
Council. 


THE     JUSTICE 


Page  Three 


dentiul 


Kornrich 

student  Council  should  be  representative  of  i  tion  is  obviously  untrue.  There  is  no  monolithic 
the  entire  student  body.  A  strong  eflfort  must  opinion  on  any  issue  of  importance,  and  it  is 
be  made  to  meet  the  needs,  both  academic  and  foolish  to  look  for  one.  Council  must  act  in  the 
non-academic,  of  as  many  individuals  as  pos-  best  interests  of  as  many  varied  groups  as  pos- 
sible. The  ability  to  satisfy  these  needs  lies  in  sible.  For  this  reason,  it  is  distressing  that  Brian 
perception    and    understanding    of   the   general  voted    (10/13)    against   the    Dionysian    Society 


and  personal  aspects  of  the  student  body.  This 
basic  concern  minimizes  emphasis  on  efficiency, 
administration  of  tasks,  and  past  experience; 
and  properly  so,  for  alone  these  are  little  help 
in  reaching  out  to  the  individual.  Without  a 
sensitivity  to  overall  student  life,  these  skills 
will  not  be  successful  in  making  each  student 
feel  a  part  of  a  larger  community,  a  community 
set  in  a  life  situation  involving  individual  inter- 
action. Council  must  fulfill  its  responsibility  to 
create  more  a  human  and  intimate  environment. 
Flexibility  is  a  mandatory  quality  in  a  Coun- 
cil president,  for  flexibily  within  the  system  is 
possible.  In  working  with  th€  SAF  it  is  axi- 
omatic to  say  that  enforcement  must  be  strong 
for  the  system  to  function  properly.  However, 
it  is  another  thing  to  take  such  a  rigid  position 
on  this  point  that  realistic  concerns  are  over- 
looked. In  voting  (1/7)  for  enforcement  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Justice  to  SAF  people  only, 
Brian  disregarded  ii  few  unavoidable  facts:  it 
is   impossible  to   keep  the   Justice   away    from 


Constitution  on  tenuous  grounds  of  indiscretion. 
One  must  realize  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of 
the  SAF-paying  students  which  never  attends 
beer  parties  or  Kutz  dances.  The  "orgy"  was  a 
function  which  many  found  enjoyable,  especi- 
ally those  who  are  not  attracted  by  any  of  the 
programs  of  the  Social  Committee,  which  re- 
ceives 12%  of  the  entire  Council  budget. 

These  inter-student  aspects  of  Brandeis  life 
are  important,  but  equally  significant  are  stu- 
dent relationships  with  faculty  members.  Bran- 
deis is  fortunate  to  have  an  excellent  faculty. 
They  can  be  respected  as  scholarly  intellectu- 
als and  sought  out  as  responsive  human  be- 
ings. Council  should  speak  to  the  faculty  Senate 
about  fostering  closer  individual  ties  between 
these  two  segments  of  the  Brandeis  community. 
Just  as  we  have  shown  through  EPC  that  stu- 
dents are  seriously  concerned  about  the  aca- 
demic learning  process,  we  must  show  we  are 
also  interested  in  gaining  the  benefits  of  the 
faculty's  knowledge  outside  the  classroom.   One 


Strike  Out 

One  week  ago.  Student  Council  voted  unanimously  in  favor 
of  a  resolution  expressing  support  for  the  striking  faculty  of 
St  John's  University  in  New  York  City.  The  strike  began  over 
Rix  weeks  ago.  wh(  n  the  St.  Johi.s  administration  fired  over 
thirty  faculty  members,  refusing  even  to  give  specific  reasons 
for  its  action. 

The  Council  resolution  demands  reinstatement  of  the  fired 
professors,  administrative  recognition  of  the  teachers'  right  to 
organize,  and  the  organization  of  a  faculty  senate  which  would 
remove  from  administrative  hands  specific  responsibilities  for 
academic  policy. 

The  situation  at  St.  John's  is  plainly  the  result  of  the  un- 
checked growth  of  administrative  power,  to  the  exclusion  of 
student  and  faculty  power,  even  in  those  areas,  such  as  academic 
policy,  where  students  and  faculty  have  both  direct  experience 
and  a  direct  interest.  This  overgrowth  of  power  has  resulted  in 
a  total  di.«iregard  for  the  opinions  of  individual  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  prevention  of  the  effective  organization  of 
Jaculty  opinion. 

The  Brandeis  Student  Council  has  done  rightly  in  de- 
nouncing the  results  of  the  overgrowth  of  administration  power 

at  St.  John's,  and  in  endorsing  ways  and  means  which  would  anwu^t  ^i 

lead  to  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  power  between  faculty  j  faculty    and    administration,    Council    and    the  I  ^^"\'|fj';^'\'j,^^j,  j  ^poj^^  ^vith  several   member^  of 
and  administration.  Council  recognizes,  at  St.  Johns,  the  need  !  student^body  must  be  willing  to  accept  responsi-  '  Council    none  of  whom  showed  any  interest  in 


people  who  have  not  paid  the  SAF;  pa.ssing  out  professor  has  suggested  to  me  a  plan  assigning 
the  paper  to  SAF  people  would  involve  an  un-  the  entire  body  of  professors  to  different  dining 
necessary  amount  of  energy  and  money.  The  halls  for  lunch.  Certainly  not  every  professor 
value  of  the  SAF  program  must  be  enhanced  would  respond  to  the  request,  but  some  would, 
through  other  means  than  this,  such  as  pro-  The  very  fact  that  they  would  come  to  the  din- 
viding  a  better  program  and  strict  enforcement  I  Jng  hall  mdicates  they  want  to  communicate 
in  other  fields  j  with   the  student.    The  essential   point   is  this: 

It    is    disconcerting   to   hear   talk   about   effi-    there  is  definitely  a  need  to  bring  faculty  and 
ciency  in  collecting  the  SAF.  This  is  the  des-    students  closer  together.    The  above  suggestion 


ignated  job  of  the  treasurer.  It  was  only  last 
spring  (4/7)  that  Brian  voted  to  allow  the  ad- 
ministration to  collect  the  fee.    Why?    Because 


is  one  of  many  which  can  easily  be  pursued  by 
Council.  Our  declaration  would  show  the  fac- 
ulty   we    are    interested;    the    faculty's    action 


"it  was  more  efficient."     If  the  administration  |  ^T^.^.l^^^.^."'!  ^^^^y^.':^„V'l^^^^^ 
did  the  paper  work.  Council  would  be  assured 


of  100%   payment.    Throughout  the  entire  dis 

cussion  on 

collection. 


Another  area  of  student  concern  is  the  tenure 
^  '  system  at  Brandeis.    The  problem  became  een- 


this  issue  I  was  in  favor  of  student  ^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Bennett. 
\Z\l^^^\r.  H  iJr.rfn  .^^  1  ^^v"\The  ad  hoc  committee  did  its  best,  but  the  case 
^''^A^'^ZJ^ZJ^tl'^n^^  seriously  by  |  ^j^^^,,^  ^^  j^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  considered  by  Council. 


bility.  To  me,  setting  the  goal  of  efficiency  over 


the  goal  of  self-government  is  an  abdication  of 
this  responsibility. 

Self-government     implies     that     Council     be 
aware  of  all  those  who  are  governed  and  the  di-    the  faculty  or  administration  know  how  Coun- 


discu.ssion  of  the  i.ssue.  This  was  a  great  failure 
on  the  part  of  Council.  Council  should  not 
avoid  a  problem  just  because  it  is  a  difficult  one 
and  should  at  least  draw  up  a  statement  to  let 


for  a  more  careful  balance  of  differing  interests  within  a  Uni- 
versity. 

We  do  not  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Administration  at 
Brandeis  has  recently  behaved  in  anything  like  fhe  same 
tyrannical  spirit  that  has  been  exhibited  at  St.  John's.  At  the 
sa  "  •      ..    •  -  ...    -     •  ...  i-_, 

of 

?^ef?ne"the  student  7oTe1n\hrfac^^^^^^^  i  g^j^^  of  the  Student  Union  which  has  only  to  be  '  the  new  EPC  tenure  subcommittee  will  be  able 


EPC  Course  Critique,  and  the  student-administration  dialogue 
referred  to  last  week  all  refer  to  this  question,  at  Brandeis. 

We  congratulate  Council  on  its  correct  appraisal  of  the 
situation  at  St.  John's.  It  logically  follows  that  we  would  like 
to  see  an  even  more  vigorous  approach,  from  a  student  point 
of  view,  to  the  situation  at  Brandeis. 


Draft  Craft? 

Dr.  John  Seeley,  Chairman  of  the  Sociology  Department, 
has  issued  a  statement  calling  for  proposals  for  action  to  oppose 
the  use  of  grades  as  criteria  for  military  subscription  (see  story, 
page  1).  We  strongly  support  him  and  the  other  faculty  mem- 
bers who  have  signed  his  statement.  It  is  clear  that  a  professor, 
for  both  moral  and  educational  reasons,  should  not  be  put  in 
a  situation  where  he  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
students,  and  that  to  put  him  in  such  a  role  could  destroy  the 
teaching  relationship  entirely.  The  spectre  of  an  entire  student 
body  "brown-nosing"  madly  in  a  fierce  competition  for  the  life- 
saving  exemptions,  a  competition  in  which  Mj  are  bound  to 
lose,  is  also  hardly  a  prospect  to  relish. 

However,  we  note  that  Dr.  Seeley's  statement  is  not  writ- 
ten from  the  point  of  view  of  the  victim.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  local  draft  boards  in  many  cases  may  be  all  too 
willing  to  draft  college  students  indiscriminately.  Mr.  Seeley's 
proposal  would  indeed  remove  the  faculty  from  the  moral  stig- 
ma of  participation  in  conscription;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
it  would  by  removing  current  criteria  without  substitution  give 
local  draft  boards  even  more  freedom  than  they  now  possess. 
In  this  way,  action  based  on  Dr.  Seeley's  objections  could  very 
conceivably  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  college  students  in  the  war. 

Therefore,  we  suggest  that  opposition  to  selective  service 
should  be  diverted  from  opposition  to  this  specific  provision 
©I  the  system  to  a  consideration  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

However,  we  join  Dr.  Seeley  in  urging  that  faculty  and 
students  discuss  this  matter,  and  come  to  the  March  meetings 
with  suggestions  for  a  more  viable  plan  of  action,  which  would 
satisfy  these  criticisms. 

It's  That  Time  Again 

Friday  is  election  day.  Everyone  on  campus  should  know 
this  by  now.  It  is  a  cliche  to  say  get  out  and  vote — but  past 
turnouts  have  been  bad,  especially  from  off-campus.     Enough. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  your  vote  carefully.  The  exec- 
utive officers  of  Council  must  be  able  if  it  is  to  function  effec- 
tively. The  President  is  especially  important.  He  must  be  a 
leader.  He  must  have  insight  into  issues  and  be  responsive  to 
student  opinions  and  interests.  Find  out  how  the  candidates 
stand  now,  and  in  the  past.  The  need  for  strong  leadership 
should  not  be  underrated,  nor  should  experience.  Students 
should  consider  both  factors.  Both  candidates  have  served 
©n  Council,  both  have  taken  their  stands  here  and  on  their 
voting  records.  On  this  page  are  statements  by  the  two  can- 
didates for  President.  There  is  an  analysis  of  their  voting  rec- 
ords on  page  three.  Thursday  there  will  be  speeches  in  Nathan 
ScifTcr  Hall  at  8:00. 


determined  and  then  acted  upon.  This  conten- 

Brion  Marcus 

The  Student  Council  has  for  many  years  con- 
cerned itself  exclusively  with  two  types  of 
issues:  its  institutional  relationships  with  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty,  and  its  function  as  the 
sole  source  of  extra-curricular  activities  on 
campus.  In  my  view  this  role  is  far  too  limited 
and  completely  ignores  much  of  the  potential 
which  student  government  at  Brandeis  pos- 
sesses. The  Student  Council  must  become  pol- 
icy-oriented in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 
It  must  cease  to  be  merely  a  social  and  financial 
organization  and  transform  itself  into  a  delib- 
erative body  which  is  truly  concerned  with  the 
substantive  issues  at  Brandeis.  Having  been 
both  political  and  practical  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  having  achieved  a  reasonable  posi- 
tion vis  a  vis  faculty  and  administration,  the 
Council  must  begin  to  consider  problems  far 
more  vital  than  concerts,  dances,  and  budgetary 
matters.  The  Council  has  consistently  failed  to 
do  this,  and  has  left  the  important  policy  issues 
to  its  committees  and  individuals.  One  need 
only  take  a  quick  glance  at  the  Council  minutes 
to  verify  this  contention. 

I  view  the  role  of  the  Council  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent context.  In  the  first  place  it  must  start 
to  represent  student  opinion:  it  must  concern 
itself  not  merely  with  voting  on  this  or  that 
proposal,  but  rather  with  seeking  out  the  prob- 
lems that  really  concern  students  and  then 
fully  exploring  possibilities  for  change.  Stu- 
dent opinion,  nebulous  as  it  may  be,  must  be 
crystallized,  understood,  and  carefully  consid- 
ered. The  Council  can  well  afford  to  think 
idealistically  about  its  aims  and  objectives,  for 
in  fact  it  is  the  only  group  on  campus  which 
will  do  so.  Our  task  must  be  to  raise  the  ques- 
tions which  are  important  to  us  and  the  Univer- 
sity, even  though  we  may  not  have  definitive 
answers  to  all  of  them.  It  is  the  responsibility, 
and,  I  would  say,  the  obligation  of  the  Councii 
to  pressure  both  faculty  and  administration  to 
seriously  consider  these  questions. 

In  the  area  of  educational  reform,  the  Stu- 
dent-Faculty Educational  Policies  Committee, 
which  was  created  this  year,  must  begin  to  con- 
front the  major  questions  that  concern  the  stu- 
dent body.  What  indeed  is  the  role  of  the  grad- 
uate student  instructor  at  Brandeis  —  is  he 
meant  to  be  a  replacement  for  faculty  or  a/i 
aide?  The  questions  of  course  load,  general  edu- 
cation, and  calendar  revision  must  be  explored. 
An  appropriate  mechanism  must  be  found  for 
a  student  role  in  the  area  of  tenure  decisions. 
Class  sizes,  even  at  the  junior  and  senior  levels, 
have  skyrocketed  in  recent  years;  are  we  go- 
ing to  allow  the  notion  of  the  **small,  inti- 
mate University  on  the  hill"  to  be  abandoned? 
These  are  some  of  the  important  questions  that ' 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


must  be  raised  concerning  academic  life,  and 
we  must  constantly  pressure  the  faculty  to 
bring  reality  more  in  line  with  the  Brandeis 
ideal.  But  representing  student  opinion  and 
thinking  idealistically  about  its  aims  and  ob- 
jectives is  not  enough.  With  proper  organiza- 
tion and  direction,  the  Council  can,  at  the  .same 
time,  fulfill  its  third  major  responsibility — that 
of  meeting  the  day-to-day  needs  of  the  student 
body.  There  are  many  matters  which  dem;nid 
immediate  attention,  and  the  Council's  obliga- 
tion will  not  be  fulfilled  if  these  areas  are  ne- 
glected. With  the  creation  this  year  of  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Committee,  we  have  for  the  lirst 
time  succeeded  in  establishing  a  means  by 
which  student  life  can  be  substantially  im- 
proved. But  a  committee  such  as  this  will  be 
of  little  real  value  if  the  Council  fails  to  put 
before  it  well-researched  proposals  which  ac- 
curately reflect  the  concerns  of  the  student 
body.  The  "automatic  late"  policy  for  women 
is  a  modest  but  concrete  beginning.  The  entire 
question  of  infirmary  and  security  procedures 
must  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Coun- 
cil and  brought  to  the  Student  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  action.  There  is  just  no  reason  why 
students  in  a  school  of  this  size  must  wait  two 
and  three  hours  to  sec  a  part-time  doctor.  '»  le 
incredible  lack  cf  a  campus  communication 
system — working  intradorm  phones  in  every 
women's  dormitory  and  the  creation  of  a  free 
interdorm  phone  system  must  be  corrected.  In 
areas  such  as  library  procedures  and  hours, 
parking  privileges,  and  recreational  facilities, 
it  is  the  oLligation  of  student  governireni  to 
bring  to  the  Student  Affairs  Committee  coher- 
ent proposals  for  immediate  change. 

While  the  Council  can  be  effective  in  these 
joint  committees,  it  can  and  must  work  as  well 
in  its  areas  of  independence  to  restructure  ex- 
tracurricular life  so  that  it  accurately  reflects 
the  social  realities  expressed  by  the  student 
body.  No  organization  can  expect  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people,  but  Council  can  attempt 
to  reflect  the  needs  and  wishes  of  as  many  seg- 
ments of  its  constituency  as  possible.  For  the 
past  two  years  the  Council  has  given  limited 
funds  to  each  dorm  for  their  own  use  under 
the  assumption  that  the  dorm  is  the  viable  so- 
cial unit  at  Brandeis.  While  somewhat  success- 
ful, this  program  did  not  go  far  enough.  The 
Council  must  take  the  lead  in  organizing  Quad 
Councils  which  could  assume  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  social  program.  Stii- 
dent  Council  must  encourage  small-group  initi- 
ative; it  can  no  longer  be  a  substitute  for  it. 

While  these  proposals  provide  guidelines  for 
a  fr/w  of  the  problems  which  will  face  student 
government  in  the  coming  year,  proposals  arc 

(Continuea  on  Page  6) 


A  Ayes  and  Kays 


Election  Analysis 


Martin  Pernick 


Dr.  Seeley  on  Vietnam: 

The  Draft  and  Grades 


The  candidates  for  Student  Councii  President  in  the 
election  to  be  held  this  Friday,  are  Bill  Kornrich,  presently 
Council  Representative,  '67  and  Brian  Marcus,  '67,  pres- 
ently Council  Treasurer. 

The  following  is  their  voting  record  on  the  seven  main 
Issues  of  this  year.  — 


man 


On  March  17,  1965,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  request  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  Student  Activities 
Fee  be  returned  to  the  Admin- 
istration. Those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  argued  that  it  would 
free  Council  from  administra- 
tive and  policing  work,  and 
cited  a  poll  which  claimed  to 


a  proposal  was  introduced  to 
initiate  proceedings  to  ratify 
the  motion  as  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Until  the  amend- 
ment could  be  passed,  the  pro- 
posal also  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fee  of  $29.95  for 
non-SAF  students  for  those 
events  for  which  no  fee  had 
been  previously  set.  The  argu- 
ments followed  the  same  course 


.                 ,  as  those  about  the  May  5  mo- 
show  great  student  support  for  tion. 

the  measure,  provided  that  cer-       The    proposal    was    adopted, 

tain  guarantees  of  independence  Kornrich  voted  in  favor,  Mar- 


could  be  gotten  from  the  Ad 
ministration.  Those  opposed 
generally  feared  a  loss  of  stu- 
dent independence  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  Administration  in- 
terterence  with  the  fee  once 
collected. 

The  measure  was  adopted. 
Kornrich  voted  against,  Marcus 
voted  in  favor.  (Tlie  measure 
was  subsequently  defeated, 
when  Dean  Morrissey  refused 
to  guarantee  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  not  interfere 
with  the  spending  of  the  fee  if 
tlie  Administration  were  to  col- 
lect it.) 

CIC 

Also,  on  March  17,  the  Com- 
mittee for  an  Ideal  Campus  ap- 
plied for  status  as  a  club  of 
the  Student  Council.  Those  fa- 
voting  the  motion  maintained 
the  legality  of  its  constitution. 
Those  opposing  the  proposal 
claimed  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  unusual  and  objected 


cus  against.  (The  amendment 
has  yet  to  be  ratified  by  the 
student  body  as  a  whole.) 

Justice 

On  December  8,  a  motion 
was  introduced  calling  for 
withdrawal  of  Council  funds 
from  the  Justice,  pending  an 
investigation  by  the  Council. 
Those  in  favor  charged  the 
Justice  with  violation  of  the 
SAF  rules,  with  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility, and  with  constitutional 
irregularities. 

The  motion  was  passed  with- 
out opposition.. 

On  January  7,  after  an  in- 
formal compromise  had  been 
reached  on  SAF  and  finan- 
cial problems,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  allow  free  distrii>ution 
of  the  Justice  to  all  students, 
whether  or  not  they  had  paid 
the  SAF.  Those  in  favor  cited 
the  alleged  impossibility  of  en- 
forcement, the  high  cost  of  at- 
tempted  enforcement,   and   the 


EDITOR  S  NOTE:  The  following  is  the  text  of  a  memo  from  Professor  John  Seeley    C/iatr- 
of  the  Sociology  Department.  •^*^«^»«^j/,  '-rwtir- 

•  •  '\}^^V^  *'^r  granted  that  in  a  modern  society  we  are  all  implicated  in  moral 
responsibility  for  what  the  state  of  which  we  are  citizens  does  or  doesn't  do  1'hua 
remediable  urban  blight,  the  neglect  of  retarded  children,  the  exiguous  nature  of  our 
foreign  aid,  the  errors  and  insanities  of  the  cold  war  all  lie  as  matters  of  guilt  to  be 
shared  at  everyone's  door.  But  this  recognition  —  even  if  valid  —  may  merely  act  to 
paralyze  action,  since  neither  can  anyone  know  everything  nor  do  everything    ' 

Two  characteristics  seem  to *  * 

lift   out  of  the  vague   general    University    work    being 
class    of    the   deplorable    those    tinued  in  their 
that  call   upon  one  for    emption). 


The 


things 

action: 

a.  The  moral  magnitude  of 
the  atrocity  involved — 
so  that,  regardless  of 
one's  proximity  to  the 
action,  the  duty  of  ef- 
fective protest  is  urgent,  jective  report 
Thus  the  butcher,  baker  conditions  that 
or  candle-stick  maker 
may  not  lightly  pass  over 
his  responsibility  for  con- 
centration camps — or  the 
lynchings  of  Negroes,  or 


con- 
temporary ex- 


Grade  as  Rating 

upshot   is   llial   an 


aca- 


for  and  against  the  survival  of 
their  several  students.^  And 
are  they  willing  (and  able)  to 
function  professionally  in  a 
situation     wherein    they     thus 


demic  grade  comes  to  function,    lH)ld  life-and-death-probability 

i:i  ,:__. ..    ^     powers    over    the    students?    I 

should 


like  a  medical  report  or  rating, 
in  two  ways  instead  of  one.  It 
is   (so   far  as  possible)   an  ob- 

of     objective 

is   intended   to 

help  the  subject  of  the  report 

to   take  appropriate   action    as 

he  sees  it.  (Thus.  "Your  vision 


think     that     on     botli 
counts    there    might    be    well- 
grounded   and   deep   qu:*lms. 
"Best"  and  ♦'Best" 
For  those  who  can  conclude 
the   Vietnam   war  is  an  unju.st 
and 


,       ,,.  ^  C-work  in  Calculus'*  are  func- 

the  use  of  cattleprods  on    tional  equivalents).  But  it  also 


to  the  aims  of  the  organization,   existence  of  a  precedent  for  the 


The     constitution     was     ap 
proved.    Kornrich  voted  in  fa- 
vor,  Marcus  abstained. 

Enforcement 

On  May  5,  a  resolution  was 
introduced,  reading,  "Students 
who  have  not  paid  the  SAF 
will  not  be  allowed  to  attend 
most  SAF  sponsored  events. 
For  the  remaining  events,  they 
will  be  allowed  entrance  only 
on  payment  of  a  designated  ad- 
missions fee."  Those  in  favor 
cited  the  need  to  enforce  SAF 
regulations  in  order  to  encour- 
age increased  payment  of  the 
fee.  Those  opposed  felt  that 
students  should  not  be  kept 
from  any  activity  without  hav- 
ing a  chance  to  pay  for  it. 

The  measure  was  adopted. 
Kornrich  voted  in  favor,  Mar- 
cus against.  (The  resolution 
was  subsequently  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional by  SBR.) 

Course  Critique 

On  May  12,  a  motion  was 
presented  opposing  the  issu- 
ance of  a  course  critique  over 
the  summer  vacation.  At  the 
time,  the  CIC  was  planning  to 
prepare  such  a  critique  for  dis- 
tribution in  September.  Those 
in  favor  of  the  motion  held  that 
the  time  factor  would  not  al- 
low a  long  enough  period  for 
the  proper  liandling  of  the  task. 
Those  oppo.sed  claimed  that  it 
v/as  essential  to  have  the  cri- 
ttique  ready  for  September, 
when  it  would  be  of  greatest 
use. 

The    measure    was    defeated 


action  in  the  distribution  of 
other  Council  informational 
publications.  They  also  cited 
the  results  o  a  student  poll 
which  allegedly  showed  a  large 
majority  of  the  student  body  in 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


men 
b.    Proximity  to  the  atrocity 
— regardless     of     magni- 
tude— so  that  a  Chief  of 
Police     (or     any    police- 
man)   bears   peculiar   re- 
sponsibility  for    police 
brutality. 
Where   both   magnitude  and 
proximity  are  involved,  action 
is  not   to  be  evaded   except  at 
the    price    of    demoralization. 

The  new  "selective  service" 
deal  adds,  I  believe,  to  the  ele- 
ment of  proximity  for  profes- 
sors. The  prior  situation  was 
very  roughly  such  as  to  make 
University  students  generally 
exempt  from  military  conscrip- 
tion as  long  as  they  were  stu- 
dents in  good  standing.  (Even 
then  instructors  would  be  mar- 
ginally implicated  by  moving 
persons  into  and  out  of  that 
status).  The  new  situation 
roughly  means  that  all  students 
who  fall  into  some  portion  of 
the  lower  tail  are  to  be  differ- 
entially exposed  to  draft  risk. 
(They  may,  even  if  in  the  risk 
group,  be  exempted  in  virtue 
of  a  test  performance  that  pur- 
ports to  order  "capacity,"  those 
of  alleged  higher  capacity  for 


now  is  a  signal  to  someone 
other  than  the  subject  as  to  the 
permissabilily  of  an  operation 
of  a  given  sort  upon  him. 
(Thus,  "You  are  doijig  C-work 
in  Calculus"  and  "Dear  Draft 
Board,  you  should  invest i:4ate 
whether  to  call  up  this  yoimg 
man"  are  now  functional  equiv- 
alents). 

I  shall  note  in  passing, 
though  it  is  not  the  main  thrust 
of  my  argument,  what  this 
does  to  the  teaching  relation- 
.ship.  We  have  abandoned  "Do 
good  work  or  risk  a  whipping." 
We  now  have  "Do  good  work 
or  risk  a  killing  —  of  or  by 
you." 

It  is  also  not  clear  to  me  en- 
tirely— though  this  is  not  cen- 
tral  to   my   present    concern — 
that  Professors  have  any  more 
right   to   "publish"   grade  data 
about  students  than  they  have 
to    publish    other    things    they 
learn  about  students  in  class  or 
office    hours    or    in    "informal 
interaction."    (Or,  incidentally, 
than     students     liave     similar 
rights  to  publish  about  profes- 
sors). .  .  .  we  are  thus  now  a 
much  more  intimate  part  of  the 
selection    system    (if   we    con- 
tinue   to    grade    or    otherwise 
rate    and     publish     or     permit 
publication  by  informing  some- 
one,  such  as  a   Registrar,  who 
does  publish.   We  are   perhaps 
as    proximate    as    whoever    in 
Nazi     Germany     "objectively" 
determined    the    fraction    of    a 
c~y  man's  ancestry  that  was  "Jew- 

Next  year's  Philosophy   1  course   will  return  to   its   i^^^'  •  a*      •    «> 

previous  format  of  small  sections,  according  to  Associate  The  next  q'uestion* is '  doubt- 
Professor  Peter  Diamandopoulos.  The  course  will  also  be  less,  whether  or  not  the  V let- 
better  coordinated,  with  a  more  consistent  approach  to  the  nam  war  is  an  atrocity,  and,  if 
subject  matter.  so,  of  what  degree. 

.    ,        .  T-.  ,  ■•  J     TA       T-.-  1  1  But  a   prior  question   might 

interview   February    14,   Dr.   Diamandopoulos  be  whether  the  relevant  opin- 


I'liilo  1  Format 
To  Be  Clianiicd 


In    an 


said  that  Philosophy  1  will  no 
longer  be  taught  in  one  large 
lecture  and  subsequent  section 
meetings.  The  class  will  be 
divided  into  six  or  eight  sec- 
tions, each  containing  25  to  30 
students  and  meeting  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  "As  many 
of  the  senior  people  as  possi- 
ble" will  teach  the  sections.  Dr. 
Diamandopoulos  said  that  the 
philosophy  department  is  hir- 
ing two  or  three  new  assistant 
professors.    Dr.    Diamandopou- 


self-respecting  teacher  is  ex- 
hausted after  2V2  hours"  of  lec- 
turing. For  both  "idealistic  and 
selfish  reasons,"  this  lecture 
format  will  be  eliminated  next 
year.  A  large  class  cannot  sat- 
isfy a  teacher.  According  to  Dr. 
Diamandopoulos,  he  can  either 
give  a  good,  comprehensive 
course  and  confuse  or  bore  his 
students,  or  "dilute"  his  course 
and    have   his   students   under- 


Kornrich  voted  to  defeat.  Mar-  oulos,  this  year's  Philosophy  1 
cus  voted   in   favor.    (The   CIC 
course  evaluation,  however, 
was  never  issued.) 

Off  Campus  Dates 

September  21,  a  resolution 
was  introduced  to  allow  off 
campus  dates  of  SAF-paying 
students  to  attend  Council 
sponsored  events  at  reduced 
prices.  Those  in  favor  saw  it  as 
an  incentive  to  payment  of  the 
fee.  Those  opposed  wanted 
either  no  charge  or  full  charge 
for  the  off  campus  guests.  The 
motion  was  adopted.  Both 
Kornrich  and  Marcus  voted  in 
favor. 


stand  the  material.  Dr.  Dia- 
los  added  that  no  graduate  stu-  mandopoulos  wants  to  "en- 
dents  will  teach  Philosophy  1  courage  and  respond  to  stu- 
sections.  dents  and  have  them  respond" 

Uncoordinated  Course  f'J''"'.  ^"  ^  large  class  "prob- 

.  ,.      .    ^     ^.  .  lems  of  a  conscientious  teacher 

According  to  Dr.  Diamandop-  are  multiplied  by  10." 


in /on'.        J  i.v  J   •         ^^^  and/or  otherwise   morally 

IS  10/20     and  "You^  are  doing    impermissible.    I    should    think 
'^"'""''■■^"  """  '  there   would    be    further    prob- 

lems. Those  who  do  so  con- 
clude migjit  comfort  them- 
selves by  the  thought  that  Ijy 
eollalK)ration  they  are  helping 
to  keep  the  "best"  students 
out  of  the  wicked  enterprise. 
But  this  is  dul)ious,  for  "best" 
iiere  means  not  morally  or 
humanly  best,  but  only  best  in 
terms  of  academic  |>erform- 
ance.  And  even  were  they  a.s- 
sisting  in  saving  the  best  till 
last,  or  for  a  littli'  longer,  they 
mi:4ht  well  feel  cast  in  a  role 
analogous  to  the  morally 
doubtful  and  agonizing  one  of 
the  the  Judenrate  in  the  |H'riod 
of  "the  final  solution"  in  Ger- 
many. 

What  is  open  to  us — alone 
or  together  (those  who  reach 
similar  conclusions)?  We  might 
act  to  secure  changes  in  the 
rules  or  their  application.  But 
that  will  take  time,  and  mean- 
while we  are  embroiled  We 
mij^ht  refuse  to  be  professorg 
under  such  an  invasion  or  mis- 
use of  our  role.  We  might  eea.se 
to  grade  at  all  (except  pri- 
vately for  information  for  each 
student)  or  we  might  grade 
everyone  equally  hi«h.  Or  we 
might  wash  out  hands,  asking 
what  is  truth''  or  justice''  or 
appropriate  professional  con- 
duet? 

I  am  insuPTiciendy  certain  of 
the  merit  of  my  argument  at 
this  point  to  stand  on  it,  though 
I  am  sure  I  must  soon  take  a 
stand.  I  therefore  earne.stly  so- 
licit the  opiiii(m  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  student  bodies 
and  on  the  faculties.  I  would 
like  them  to  take  counsel  with 
each  otiier  and  with  me.  At  the 
very  least,  I  would  like  the 
matter  to  become  a  subject  of 
widespread  and  sufficiently 
public  debate.  How  can  it  be 
done — at  least,  the  last.  It  is 
patently  undesirable.  I  think, 
that  tilings  should  be  (|iiietly 
worked  out  bv  Selective  Serv- 
ice and  the  irniversity  Presi- 
dents' and  Deans'  holdini;  com- 
pany on  the  other,  as  at 
present). 

Where  can  the  question  be 
raised  by  whom  in  whit  way 
so  that  its  urgency  for  us 
comes  clear?  Or  is  it  neither  a 
problem  of  sufficient  import- 
ance nor  an  indicator  of  where 
we  arc  drifting  for  want  of 
.such  debate? 


Amendment 

November  15,  in  respon.se  to 
an  SBR  decision  striking  down 
the  Couacil's  motion  of  May  5,  Diamandopoulos  said  that  "any 


course  has  no  coordination. 
The  lecturer  and  each  section 
leader  actually  teach  separate 
courses.  "As  a  device  for  co- 
ordination," said  Dr.  Diaman- 
dopoulos, "I  concentrate  on  the 
same  book  this  semester, 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics."  Dr. 
Diamandopoulos  added,  "I'll 
try  to  persuade  the  philosophy 
department  to  think  out  seri- 
ously the  nature,  subject  mat- 
ter, and  method  of  an  intro- 
ductory philosophy  course.  "He 
would  like  the  department  to 
decide  on  an  "historical  and/or 
systematic  approach,  followed 
consistently." 

In  discussing  the  deficiencies 
of  a   large   lecture   course,    Dr. 


Conception  of  the  Good 

Dr.  Diamandopoulos  said 
that  his  conception  of  a  good 
introductory  philosophy  course 
includes  covering  the  subject 
matter,  making  the  content 
"relevant  to  the  general  educa- 
tional posture  of  the  Univer- 
sity," and  providing  "honestly  pHcity  in  this  use  of  us  (Be- 
sound  training  for  a  number  of    sides,   he   has   ways   to   get   in, 


ion  is  that  of  each  professor 
for  himself,  the  professorial 
consensus  or  preponderance  of 
opinion  of  all  professors  for 
each  of  them,  or  the  opinion  of 
each  student  involved  —  or 
some  other  opinion,  e.g.,  "the 
University's"  or  "the  nation's." 
I  am  inclined  to  dismiss  all 
opinions  as  relevant  except  as 
matter  for  the  informed  and 
sensitive  conscience  of  every 
professor  in  his  alonene.ss.  The 
opinion  of  such  aggregates  as 
"the  nation",  "the  University," 
"the  professorate"  is,  I  think, 
non-existent  except  as  a  name 
for  a  Gallup  Poll  (dubiously 
meaningful)  average.  (Even,  if 
it  were  unanimous.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  a  proper 
effect  to  bind  or  loo.se  con- 
science). I  am  disinclined  to 
allow  relevance  in  this  ques- 
tion to  the  student's  opinion, 
because  even  if  he  wants  us  to 
rate  him  for  this  purpose 
(either  so  as  to  get  in  or  stay 
out)  we  each  have  still  .sever- 
ally responsibility  for  our  com- 


Discussions 
And  Dialogues 

'Modern  Philo.sof»hies  of 
Judaism,"  a  study  group  origi- 
nated by  Brandeis  Hillel,  and 
the  Helmsley  Dialogue  Series, 
presented  by  the  Three  Chapels 
Association,  will  s(>on.'Jor  dis- 
cussions this  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  nights,  respectively. 
Dr.  Nachum  Glafzer,  chair- 
„  -_  nian   of  the  NE.rs  department, 

fields  related  to  philosophy  en-    ana.  perhaps,  to  stay  out,  with-    will   lecture  on     The  Thought 


abling  the  student  to  make  a 
rational  choice  of  philosophy 
as  a  major  "  A  reason  for  the 
change  in  Philosophy  1  is  that 
"our  success  in  interesting  stu- 
dents in  philosophy  has  been 
recent;  we  don't  want  to  dis- 
appoint them."  An  explanation 
which  Dr.  Diamandopoulos 
gave  for  the  faults  of  this 
year's  course  was  its  unexpect- 
edly large  enrollment. 


out  us).  So  I  am  left  with  the 
conscience  of  each  (after  ap- 
propriate study  and  reflection) 
as  the  only  cogent  otiinion. 

For  tho.se  who  can  conclude 
that  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  just 
war  and/or  otherwise  morally 
permissible,  there  is  a  nar- 
rower problem,  but  still,  I 
.should  think,  a  problem:  are 
they  willing  to  enter  .so  in- 
timately into  a  process  where- 
by they  in  effect  load  the  dice 


of  Leo  Baeek 

Toni'^ht  at  7  'M)  in  FeldlK-rg 
r.,oiingo.  a  panel  of  profe.ssor.'j 
will  di.scuss  this  .semester's 
topic  for  the  Dialogue  Series— 
"Alienation  From  ReIi(?ion  on 
the  College  Campus"  Panel- 
ists include  Brandeis  Profes- 
sors Allen  Grossman.  Stephen 
Toulmin.  Richard  WrH'kstoin, 
and  Professor  Arthur  Dvck  of 
Harvard's  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment. 
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Poge  Four 


TNE     JUSTICE 


r«k  4l«fy  13,  >JM4 


Oglesby  Speaks 


Scholarly  Tirade 


Joel  Coldberg 


The  Pregnant  Miscarriages 
Of  a  Labor  Theory  of  Value 


As  Carl  Oglesby  spoke  to  a       Accordingly,  Oglesby  makes 
nearly  full  Golding  Auditorium  a  five-point  suggestion  concern- 


By  LARRY  HIRSCHHORN 

last     Wednesday     night,     one  ing    American  "foreign    policy:  Marxian  analysis  colore  much  observation  of  present   social   and  political  pheno- 

could  not  help  being  struck  by  1)  Get  out  of  Vietnam  immedi-  ^lena.  Thus,  it  is  essential  to  those  that  would  employ  its  concepts  to  understand   ita 
his  evident  sincerity,  the  depth  ately.     Oglesby    here    fails    to  economic  content. 

with    which    he    has    analyzed  take  up  the  actual  manner  in  The  core  of  Marxian  analysis  is  the  labor  theory  of  value,  for  it  is  the  analytical 

American  policy  in  Asia,  and  which  such  a   complete  with-  expression  of  the  exploitation  of  labor  —  a  concept  which  is  central  to  Marx's  dialectic 
?ect""  AlSh'Ve'  'nUlyl  Thrmat?er  ^of  nIgoTaufns.'ht  ^f  capitalism.  It  can  be  stated  succintly  in  two  propositions:  (1)  the  ratio  of  the  prices 

Slntslor'^ritm^r^/tic^^^^^^^  ma^% Tec^ni!.!^U^  ^  ^^S^  of  Xirfab^ ^"alie^°  I'nV^^^  used  in  production   It  is  impor-  V-).  That  is  to  say  that  tlTe 

warned   that  his  speech  might  diate     reparations     should     be  all  value  ircreatedbriab^^^^  ^^"    ^"^  T^^v!^^^  ^^^  *???"*  ""i  ""^^^^  ""^  V^'^l'''  ^".J"^"'^"^' 

be  considered  by  some  to  bi  a  made   to  Laos,   Cambodia,  and  Hence  the  price  c^f  a  good  i^  a  ?"  *"P"*  ^^2^k' ""'/^^'^^V.^'hf  ^^'ILoSt^.h^.  ^J^J^nV"  i '^'^^^  • ''    * 

•Hirade^"    it   was   anything    but  North     and      South     Vietnam,  function    solely    of    the    labor  |,^apTalisr-  wLre  cos    for'la^  we"^  would %xp^^^^^^         g/veS 

Sly\nd^n?S[ot1onar''  ''^''"  nlvef  ?|aTto  Interfere^IH^^^  7^"h^  JE  ''■  ^"r"^?^^  ^%"?.'^"  bo^^^fs^wages^'sTsTv   o?^he  "cio'rcL^p'e^ftUr^^ll^^^^^^ 

«.^..     ""^'"^."^"^J;  ^    ^  ?pvn^,fin«  V^ Vl^i  iluf    "     1  ^^^^^  ^^  implications  of  these  ratio   of    profit    to   wage.    It    is  ly  high  rates  of  profit  in   any 

While  admitting  that  Amer-  t^t.I?,i«4  \  *'  -^  T^        propositions  we  must,  as  Marx  what  Marx  termed  the  rate  of  industry  would  attract  compet- 

ica's   intentions   may    be    good,  Pf^^Vf "L^f y^*""^"^.  ^^    \o    ^^  did,   put   them   into  arithmetic  exploitation.  The  higher  the  ing  firms  and  thus  lower  the 

be  argued  that  the  basic  prem-  |"^^^„i^^*^^^"^f^-  ^'^^^'   .i^^f"  f»rm.   (I  ask  the  reader  not  to  ratio,   the  more  time  does  the  rate  of  profit  in   that  industry. 
ises  which  underly  U.  S.  p "        "^''     '^\^r^^.^^    «^4     «„.«     «,^    4« _ _.      __  .r 

are  erroneous.  As  Oglesby 

it,     United     States     policy      ._                                 ^^           .       _  „.„^  «.,*vry»  i,ii<ii  **  mc  u^iivim-   *oi^  6v..^*«**^  ..v^v^.o  «.^v,«^  «.^ 

Southeast  Asia  is  the  result  ol  ^^  of  the  great  ''American  cor-  ^or  of  a   fraction   goes  up   the   subsistence   level.    Thus  if  we       Now  if  we  assume  as  Marx 

a    false    analogy    between    the  Pirate   interests      whose    over-  value    of    the    fraction     goes   express  S/V  in  terms  of  labor  did,  that  due  to  competition  the 

present  Asian  situation  vis  a  vis  seas   jnyestments   give   them   a  down.)    Marx   distinguishes  time,  a  ratio  of  2/1  would  im-   rates  of  exploitation  S/V  were 

China,  and  the  European  situ-  lf^J;^°  interest  m  the  perpetu-  ^^ree  forms  that   generate  the  Ply  that  the  worker  spent  %  of  equal  in  all  industries,  then  the 

ation  vis  a  vis  Russia  at  the  end  ^^J^'V .  ^^    l     li  ^    regimes.    5)  price  of  goods.  They  are  V   the  his  time  producing  surplus  val-   ratios  C/S    must    be   the   same 

of  World  War  II.                            ^tmuT towa'l-d  R^SThfna     It  ^««^  ^ill,  C.  the  capital  (tools    "^  or  profit  and  %  of  this  time   for  all  industries,  and  from  our 

In    the    immediate    post-war  fhi  "rlsent^  time  ^hnJ  rhini  n^achinery)  used  up  in  the  pro-   Producing  the  goods  necessary    Uutology    4)    C/V    =    C/S    X 

period,    according    to    Oglesby,  ,^  ^,^^00  wlTtn  nn^^^^  Auction  process  (its  cost  is  the  for  his  subsistence.  For  the  pur-    s/V  we  see   that  if  the   ratioi 

when     war     with     the     USSR  n„f '"J;?u  J,     ♦hS.Sf     ♦«  ^hI  ^^st    required    to    replace   such   Poses  of  this  article  we  will  also   ^/S    +    S/V   are  the  same  for 

seemed    imminent,    the   Ameri-  u^jte^^^ates   effortf should  £e  "machinery    in    order    to   con-   "If  c)w-cfiTd?V    f note  the    ^»    industries,    then    the    ratio 

can  policy  became  one  of  con-  J^ade  to  estaWiKa^^^^^^^^^  *^""^   production)    and    S.    the  terms  o" the  right  side  cLcel    ^^^  ^^^"^  ""^^^^  ^'  **P'^'  *«  '»' 

tainment.    Lines  of  truce  were  j'^t^ons      ^^^^^^'^^  peaceful  re-  ^^^^^^^  ^^j^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ontT   The  relationsh^n                    »»«'  "^*^   *"*    production)    must 

tacitly    drawn    in    Europe    by       "rlL-^^    *  ,u            ^^    x.  ^^^   capitalist.   The   price   of   a   Xee  variables  can  &  deriv^^^^    *>«  ^*»«  ^""^  '<>«*  *"  industries. 

^assed'^^nd  ^'n  ^"nH^n"?  \'T  tion'Tn  "^^^s^^^  decS  s^^^^  f^^  ^^  '^^"  ^^^  ^T  «'  ''''''  fr^m^^e'^fu';!damlnta^^''^^^^^^^   .^'^i?- r^^'^***"  "'  ^'""''^  '^!^' 
passed    and   war    did   not   take  ^\*;"J"  ^^i     1        i     4^-^        u"  three  components.  Or,  Price-    tion  of  the  labor  theorv  of  val-   tradicted    by   experience.     The 

place,  the  two  sides  were  able  ^^^^^ed  almost  tVieior^'e^'china  C  +  V  +  S.    Since    S    represents  1,7  U.    tLt   thV  rluo"^  of   the  ratio  of  capital  to  labor  will  dif. 

to   devise   means   of  communi-  5s^'^^'*_^i2^°J^        fvnnn^TnnUt  P'*^^*  the  value  equals  C  +  V  prices  of  any  two  goods  is  equal  *«'  from    mdustry  to  industry 

eating    and    negotiating.      The  ^Lj^^  ^''/f  "^^iX   nrf  ^i^nll  ^"^^    ^^^^   ^^^"^  ^^«nes  three  to  the  ratios  of  their  values.  Or,  due  to  technological  considera- 

result  was  the  present  Russian-  '^^"^"-     "^   fP.^de   no   mention  other   ratios.     1)    S/C    +V  Price* /Price*  •- (C* +  V* +  S*)  tions    of   a    specific    production 

American     detente.      However,  ^i  ner  7ao-miiiion-and-growing  ^hich  is  the  ratio  of  the  abso-  /(C** -f  V** +S**)    (wherethe  process.    The    labor    theory    of 

Oglesby  argues,  American  pol-  5^V*?"^"'   ^.?^  ,"^i  desperate  lute    profit    to   total   cost.   It   is  asterisk  denote  product  1  and  2.  value  coupled  with  the  assump. 

icy-makers    were    misguided    ^^^  ^or  lertiie  land,  if  Amer-  thus  the  rate  of  profit.  2)  C/V  This   equation  implies   that   6)  tion  of  one  rate  of  exploitation 


basic  prem-  |"^^^„/;^^*^^^"^f^-  T*^"^'   .i"^f"  form.   (I  ask  the  reader  not  to  ratio,   the  more  time  does  the  rate  of  profit  in   that  industry. 

V.  S.  policy  Jf,^^„^j?;°"J°    "oj.  «>v^         A,    °  be  frightened  by  the  few  ratios  worker  spend  producing  profit  6)   implies  t  ha  t  C* +V*/S* -- 

)glesby  sees  Jyj,^'^"'^^*    ^^^J'"ulu    ^^^^'  ^e   will    encounter.    He   need  for   the   capitalist.   The  wage  C**  +  V*VS**  or  C*/S*+VV 

policy     in  Ogi<^sby  would  break  the  pow-  only  know  that  if  the  denomi-   rate  generally  hovers  about  the  S*  =C**/S** -f  V**/S**. 


when  they  attempted  to  apply 
the  same  policy  of  containment 
to  Communist  China  in  the 
early  1950's. 

Europe  was  not  revolution- 
ary after  the  war.  The  Euro- 
pean social  structure  was  in 
need  of  repair,  but  not  replace 
ment.  World 
that  time  was 
structure,  tightly  controlled  by 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


or  the  ratio  of  capital  to  labor   S*/CC*  -f  V*  )  =-S**/(C**  + 


Memories  of  a  "Golden  Age 


FW 


for  the  economy  generates  a 
proposition  inconsistent  with 
fact. 

Another  essential  proposition 
of  Marxian  analysis  is  that  with 
the  development  of  capitalism 
the  rate  of  profit  must  fall.  This 
proposition  demonstrates  the  in- 
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"THE  BIRTHDAY   PARTY" 

Thru  Feb.  27 
A  Comedy  of  Menoce 

By  Horold  PINTER 
Tel.  Res.  NA  6-A609 


By  BERT  FOER 

Communi7m-^ai  Com!^fnJ^?^7  ^ Y^'ol  ™^^^^^^  ^^^^  »>^  ^^^^^  ^-    ^^hle^inyer,   Jr.,   HougHion  Mifflin  re^nTrrnVarcUon^^^oTlapH^ 

s    a     monolithic  ^^^P°^2/,  i 087  WJ.  19  00.  ism;  for  the  capitalists  in  their 

ly  controlled  by  ^ur  liberal  historians  and  political  scientists  are  unanimous  in  praising  Arthur  M.  very  attempt  to  amass  money 

the  Russians.   Hence,  any  revo-  Schlesinger,  Jr.'s,  A  Thousand  Days,  and  with  good  reason.  Not  only  is  it  the  "Official  g^'^erate    this    falling    rate    of 

lutionary     wars     in     Europe  History"    of    the    Kennedy    Administration    (Liberal  Version),   but  it   is  probably   as  g'/'!? v^?/"?^^/^I*v/l\^'"Sri^ 

would  not  be  spontaneous;  they   «Ua^  qq  w^  will  ^«^».  n^rv^^  4^^  ^v^^  k^w^l-  ir^ ^1     u-         i/-  ij  i.  .T^  *'*""**";J'.  7^  S/ +V  =  l/(C/S-f  V/S).     Now 

would  have  to  be  inspired  by  ^lose  as  we  will  ever  come  U)  the  book  Kennedy  himself  would  have  written.  Certainly  Marx  assumed  that  there  is  an 

Moscow.    But  the  Asian  situa-   ^'}^  rresident  was  not  only  a  very  able  historian,  but  a  man  keenly  aware  of  his  own  upper  limit  to  the  rate  of  ex- 

tion   is  not  like  this.    Asia   is  historical  importance.  This  awareness  was  but  one  aspect  of  a  remarkable  self-conscious-  P^oJ^ation.  Thus  at  a  given  point 

sick;  the  people  are  demanding   ness  which  manifested  itself  not >"  ^he  development  of  capital- 

that  the  old,  feudal-like  struc-  only   in   what   has   vulgarly   "Better  than  mine."                        when  the  autumn  of  1963  came  *^'".  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  exploitation  re- 
tires be  overthrown.    Oglesby  come    to    be    known    as    "t he       An    extremely    self-confident   to    its    unseasonable    end  '"^'"^  ^♦u"  ♦    "  Vu  fu      i       i  ^^' 
maintains  that  the  violence  in  Kennedy  wit"  but  in  the  anti-   and    mature    person,    he    knew   Schlesinger's  treatment  of  the  s""^^^  /"at   with   the   develop- 
South  Vietnam  is  not  inspired  dogma    attitude    and    humility   himself     thoroughly     and     ex-   assassination    exemplifies    t  h  e  ner  worko?  wouTdTe^'^us^^ 
from  without,  but  is  a  revolu-  which  characterized  his  world   amined  his  own  ideas  so  com-   good  taste  and  marvelous  writ-  fhl  nTSduction  orocess  Te     the 
^t''!^  sloDD^d'^bv  d^fea^^^^           u^^  ^'^f  ^'^"1^/  P^""'"''   ^If*^'^  I.-"'    i'^tellectuals   con-    ing    ability    of    this    historian.  Jatio  Cover  V  wou^^^^^ 
^m^Fo?  the  United  Sta^^^^        It  is  noteworthy  that  even  on   s.dered  him  a  soul-mate.  Ken-        Some    have    suggested    that  from   our  tautology   4)    C/V=. 
army.  J-or  tne  united  blaies  to  the  day  of  triumph,  while  rid-   nedy  did  not  consider  himself  Schlesinger's   own   taste   is  oc-  C/SXS/V 

5^!^^^    *1^«?l!,^^''\.?ni    H^ff  '"^   *^   ^'^^  Inauguration,   Ken-   a    blazing    figure.    Indeed,    he  casionally    questionable.    They       We  can  see  that  if  C/V  rises 

w^liT^    ♦»,/  f^T,^*oKi^    \.^,,?J?.?  ^^y     ^^^^^     ^^^^     Jefferson's  seemed    to   fear    what    might  usually  cite  his  comment  that  and  S/V  remains  constant  then 

Ji^«      ,«r.L    k1^^^    or.H    «!«"  ^^^^   Inaugural    Address   and   have  happened  had  he  been.    Kennedy    expected    to    replace  C/S  must  rise,  and  from  7)  we 

In  a^H  D'oooy    »"«    pro-  comment  (though  wrongly),   Schlesinger    describes,    for   ex-   Dean  Rusk   during   his   second  can   see  that   this   implies  that 

jonged.  .    ample,    Kennedy's   reaction    to   term.    Yet    in    a    book    that    is  ^*^e   rate  of   profit   falls.    And 

his  own  Berlin  speech,  one  of  mostly  devoted   to   foreign   af-  here's  the  rub:  if  C/V  rises  then 

those    rare   moments   when    he  fairs,   this  remark   is  unavoid-  Productivity  per  man  also  rises. 

lost  control  of  his  rhetoric  and   able.  Page  after  page  describes  ^^^   more   capital    a    laborer 

could   have  caused   the   Ber-   Kennedy's  discontent  with  the  ^o^Jcs  with     the  greater   the 

liners  to  do  anything  he  might   State  Department  and  with  its  r"'^^?,^^?/ ^.^^'rlJl^  "^^h^I^^^^^^ 

have    suggested    to    them.    His   head,  a   capable  man  who  as-  *"  ♦^   !""'•    ""*  }lu^-    ^^"l  ^  Irl 

more  normal  style,  he  thought,   serts  his  wiTl  too  infrequenUy  agg?egatTfatiolr^^^^^ 

S;f/inT«Hho!,XTr^"V""^  S^^fr^n""'^^?^-  ^♦^^  ^"^y  ^'^  stfntT/V  [^ep'^esenting  fhe  dU 
♦huf  fhic  i!!^nH^L  ^  /?^'r^^  V.^J^  Department  but  the  vision  of  income  between  the 
that  this  could  be  useful.  The  bureaucracy  as  a  whole,  mired  capitalist  and  labor)  implies 
country,  he  felt,  was  not  ready  in  old  ideas  and  old  patterns,  that  labor  gets  a  constant  pro- 
for  the  more  fiery  oratory  of  a  often  seemed  as  formidable  an  portion  of  a  rising  national  in- 
Hubert  Humphrey.  opposition  as  the  Southern  come.  Thus  the  real  wage  of 
As  many  have  pointed  out,  Democrat-Conservative  Repub-  labor  rises.  Another  problem 
Kennedy's  achievement  was  lican  coalition.  Schlesinger  is  presents  itself.  If  as  Marx  as- 
more  in  terms  of  spirit  than  correct  in  describing  the  fed-  sumed,  the  absolute  value  of  S 
in  actual  legislative  accomplish-  eral  government  as  consisting  rises  and  the  ratio  S/V  remains 
ments,  but  it  would  be  unfair  of  four  branches,  with  the  constant  then  V,  the  national 
to  say  that  Schlesinger  over-  executive  branch  and  the  pres-  wage  bill  must  rise.  But  V  is 
emphasizes  the  New  Frontier's  idency  separate.  equal  to  the  money  wage  rate 
contribution.  Kennedy  was  the  Schlesinger  is  at  his  best  in  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
first  Keynesian  President  (as  describing  the  actors  who  workers  employed.  Since  we  do 
well  as  the  first 
ident).  He  did 

a  moral  issue,  iiwwv^^i  oivwiv  »»**»..  v.'uvi^iii^ctiii  ci  veii  01  ^n^  i  ♦ 
he  came  to  that  position.  He  lovely  inconsequence,  she  con-  fainn7Trt  e  of  profit  implies 
did  bring  new  approaches  to  cealed  tremendous  awareness,  that  both  the  real  wage  and  em- 
our  foreign  policy  and  estab-  an  all-seeing  eye,  and  a  ruth-  ployment  rise  These  results  are 
hshed  an  improved— sometimes  less  judgment."  The  President:  hardly  compatible  with  the  in- 
even  acceptable  —  relationship  "•  .  .  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  creasing  misery  of  labor.  The 
with  the  developing  world,  politician  who  ever  quoted  irony  is  that  it  is  even  incon- 
Schlesinger  actually  calls  him  Madame  de  Stael  on  Meet  the  sistent  to  maintain  a  constant 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  P"'ess."  "He  was  prepared  to  do  rate  of  exploitation;  since  as 
Third  World,  He  brought  a  many  things,  to  cut  corners,  to  productivity  rises  the  number 
new  respect  to  Washington  for  exploit  people  and  situations  ^^  hours  required  to  produce 
neutralism,  sweeping  under  to  'go  go  go,'  even  to  merchan-  ^^^  output  necesary  for  sub- 
the  rug  our  Dullesian  dogmas  disc  himself.  But  many  thincs  sistence  falls.  Thus  the  laborer 
and  pieties.  He  was  responsible  he  would  not  do,  phrases  he  spends  a  greater  amount  of  time 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Test  would     not     use.     people     he  Producing  profit  for  the  capital- 

Ban   the  Alliance  for  Progress,  would   not   exploit    (never  a  If^n  or  S/V  m  Jsf  ?ise^  H^^^^^ 

And  on  and  on.  Apparently,  he   'Jackie  and  I').  Even  his  faking  if^S/V  usesXre  is  no  l^Jcal 

l^tf  ^nHn^^ln"^  ""t '''l^^^  "^  Oth.i\''f^  Within  character."  necesyitr? or  tre%a\e^ o^^ 

last  daring  to  use  his  oflBcc  in  Other   actors   sometimes   come  S/C  +  V  to  fall    (note-  Profit= 

behall    of    progressive    goals,  f Continued  on  Pofle  6;  (Continued  on  Paae  6; 
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aged 
but 


*'Thi8   review    of   THE    MA-  •other  worlds."  He  invites  Urfe 

During  his  talk  on  drugs  Tuesday  night  in   Schwartz  Hall,  Jeremy   Lamer   had  ^^intedUmthe  Bo^^^^^  BouaT'^hi.  *±n«Tnn *'^'''    k* 

occasion  to  mention  psychological  imprinting   (the  following  is  only  an  approximate  LZ^r.^Zn^y'uTss^^^^^  S\o''cr"^re'T  sl?fes   of 

quotation):     You  take  anything  —  say  a  basketball  —  and  put  it  next  to  the  e^^,  and  •^awes   Ventola  i«  a  former  elaborate   mas<iues   and  tricks 

ivhen  the  little  duck  comes  out  of  the  egg,  he  sees  the  basketball  and  .  .  .  (here  Larner  ^^""^^**  student  based  upon  the  supposedly  au- 

paused)  the  duck  picks  it  up  and  hits  ten  in  a  row  from  the  top  of  the  kev  "  ^  ''^^^  Magus,  the  second  novel  tobiographical  stories  he  tells 

Knf  nnlv  wa«  fVii«  fo/»+i^»o  KU  r.f  .«v.;^l\r\          tl                      i           i«      t  *  hy  the  author  of  The  Collector,  his  guests.  For  example,  after 

Not  only  was  this  factious  bit  of  whimsy  as  witty  a  remark  as  Mr.  Larner  man-  is  a  tantalizing  excursion  into  Nicholas  has  heard  the  story 

lo  make  during  his  taLc,  - the  labyrinth  of  the  self.  Wind-  of  Conchis*  desertion  from  the 

^r^r^ii^^^            only   time   he  ster  who  uses  drugs  to  get  m-    ses  bring  is  also  of  more  lasting  ing  his  way  aound  the  ancient  army  during  World  War  I,  he 

seemed    to  say   anything   with  stant    revelation    as    a    logical    worth    and    somehow    qualita-  mysteries    of    life,    yet    always  retires  to  his  guest  room  only 

the  fluency  one  would   expect  extension    of    the    non-hipster    tivcly  better.  (Mr.  Larner  was  maintaining  the  tone  of  a  mod-  to  hear  a  far  off  bugle  playing 

Of  a  journalist  -  novelist  -  lee-  who  uses  Anacin  for  fast,  fast,    understandably   vague   on   this  em  mystery-story  writer,  John  "Tipperary."     Urfe's    trips     to 

lurer.       ^  fast   relief.   They    are   both   in    point    even    though    it    repre-  Fowles   has   produced   a    work  Bourani  become  journeys  to  a 

Larner  s  lecture  was  an  un-  the  great  Oral  tradition  of  de-    sented  a  major  part  of  his  ar-  of  brain-teasing  complexity.  magical    past    —    a    Prospero's 

easy  mixture  of  hesitant  read-  pendency.                                           gument.)                                                  As    the    hero    of    the    storv  island  where  the  self  is  led  to 

ings  from  notes  and  improvised        The  second  category  of  Lar-        t>-     •    ^    iwv, ..       .u  nninf«    m.t     th^    wnriH    of  ?hP  consciousness  through  wonder 

commentary      liberally      laced  ner's    objections    to    the    drug    .   Piecing  all  this  together,  one  POj^ts    out    ^^^^^[1^    of   the  journey    is    al^    a 

with     solecisms.     DurUig     the  ideology  is  not  theoretical  but    formulates    Mr.    Larner's    con-  ^_^,f"!j^[i_   one^'nl        'La  journey  to  the  underworld  and 

question     period     which     fol-  practical:   the  stuff  doesn't  do    ^^P^*^"  ^^  ^'^^  "«t'  since  these  f^^S^  ambiguities  that  r^^^^^^^  ^^  is  no  coincidence  t^a[  Urfe's 

lowed,  he  spoke  wit<h    art^^i^f  what  i*'c  #.rar^v*wi  iir»  ♦«  Ar^    In    drugs    are    often    harmful    and  *"».  "*^  ampiguuies  inai  mys-  ^,                                         i  ^  *^  a 

ease   but    tended 

rather  than  to  ex. 

sibilities  which   questions  sug-  mems  ai  me  lower  levei  oi  ao-    --j;  "-y-v  ye^.-^o  *,.x.x.^oo.o,  w.^,  ^  ^  ^^     j^^    describes     until    it  ordinary   thing  about    Conchis' 

gested— even    to    the    point    of  straction  treated  the  conscious-    drug  ideology  must  be  masking  f^^J  ^Q   the  iovel  is  about  bricks  is  that  they  are  always 

As  for   the  text  of  the  lee-  hears  leveled  at  the  legal  phar-    i^^Plymg    a    scientific    interest 

ture  itself,  Mr.  Larner  did  not  maceuticals.  They  don't  achieve    ^,^^^^  ^^y  scientist  would  de-  ^,  .      -p^arkable    effect    ariseq 

drui  lx1>e^r1lre.^L'^1,:Yirl'  h^^     1^""'^^^'.  '^^"^';     \\t'^    soH  Vps^ch^^lh^c^utflit^^^^  ^^^^  X     narrative     method'  And  Urfe.  who  has  the  prob- 

drug  experiences  or  the  legal,  have  harmful  side-effects,  they    ^^Jj'  ^  psycneaeiic  uiiiiiarian-  xhe  Mairu«5  nror*^ri«?  hv  hinf  ina  ina  mf^r^ir.ui.,  ^t  «u«  o«ok  #  v.«i 

social,    or    psychological    diffi-  may     be     addictive,     and     the    »«"^    These   terms   are   obvious  ^«^   thi  Lngua^e   alwa^^^^  crfti^^i    riPliSLlH    w.th^  thi 

culties  of  the  users,  but  chose  duration   they   give   is  all    too    rationializations     with     some  fl^n«, ^"   J^^^^^l^^f %^^ '^^  ^[i^  f '    *^    delighted    with    the 

instead  to  enter  into  polemics  fleeting.          ^   *                               need,  undefined  by  Mr.  Larner,  J^^"^^^   Pfc^  ml?ii    cLJ^fi^.i^f  f^tTJI"^^^    """"^  .'^^^'l"' u"^^   ^J?* 

against    "the    drug    ideology."        Apparently,     Mr.     Larner    t>"t    somehow    delibating,    the  ^^tS^^  i^'e  MagSs  is  mSke  ConcC^   "^B^t     l^fore     h^     ^n 

This  choice  of  topics  seems  in-  speaks  with  some  authority.  He    underlying   cause.  a  poem  ^an  a  novel        ^  Fhrov^gh.  he  "s  to  Yearn  that  the 

MT^Tamer"^himsllf"'ToteS'  addiA"  Tn'ThTstr'eet^^cTome  o     n.Tti'T'^l'  ^S"  '''''  "^"'^"^        '^  ^P^^^  «'  ^^s  real  complex-  charm^  is  i'tself 'onira  paVof 

make   the  tdeolo^  fit  the   Ic*  his  best  frilnd/        \nn^bn«    "^g^^^ed^^^.e     ^.""J^"     »»sues  ity    with    respect    to    meaning,  the    masque,    and    as    he    ap- 

t?on  rather  than  the  con^^^^^  taLn  some  of  ihes^nLpAim     Z^'""^  underlie  a     the  ideo  ogi-  the  structure    of   the  novel    is  proaches     the     center     of     the 

but  the  idL)la^>al  L^^^^  self                                       ^               11^'  pseudo-scientific  cant   Who  fairly  simple.  The  hero,  Nicho-  maze,  he  sees  that  he  has  been 

out  ine  Ideological  superslruc-  seif.                                                        are  the  people  who  take  drugs?  las  Urfe     craduates    from    Ox-  systematicallv     deceived      His 

Jure  may   hold  some   clues   to        From     these     diverse     data,    What    happens   to   them   when  ford    and    has    In    affa?r    wifh  "game''  with  ConSTsScomes 

%r'"?!a"rnert'nie^^\hTd^^^^^^  dAI^s"  do  Lr«f?er  fh/**f  t^**"    they  do?  to  their  relation  with  Al'son,   an   Aus?r"ali'an   g^  a^truggT' lS?wfen     ap^ar' 

Mr.  turner  traces  the   drug  drugs  do  not  offer  the  solution    family  and   others  in  their  so-  meets  at  a  oartv    UxiwillinP  to  ance    and    reality    or    between 

ideology    back    to    a    romantic  to  the  human  problems  which    cial  network?  Whydo  they  take  allow    the    Sal    rel^tion^^  saniVaml  madness       ^^'^*^^'' 

notion   that,  man    is  separated  the  ideology    claims    to    solve,    the  drugs;  how  do  they  start?  to  Xcome    love    relatVon^^^^^^^  As    he    is    led    throui^h    thA 

from    a    primal    state    of    in-  Several    times,    in    answer    to    What  happens  to  them  as  they  he   l^vS  A  fson   to    accent    a  r«™  m    k  i            1         . u  /u 

nocence  and  "unity."  which  he  questions    and    in    his    lecture,    grow  older?  etc.  teach incnosi tion    at    a    iSlvs^  '"^^^'  Nicholas  realizes  that  he, 

£Sr  tT^arTer'^'thiTben^l;  n«th1^l''"fhl^*  '"'"  1'"^'^  ^J"!        ^hese  are  the  sorts  of  ques-  school    on 'l^h  rax  os     an    island  '^  ''  ^^^^^"1  «  ^«»^    "^  ^^^ 

i^Lri^llv    JJr«;/  in    AmtrJf  JL^Ih    *#K  *****    •^""''*    **^    ***^    ^»«"s  '^^'''^  ^^  ^ould  havc  an-  Off  the  Greek  mainland.  t>^n  cast  as  the  neophyte,  the 

Tth^ueh  on?  can  find  v^i^nt  llL^?"'   T'*  """"^an*    swered  from  his  association  as        On    the    island     Urfe    meets  ^^^^^^  a^ter  wisdom  who  must 

if  ^?  ?n    varfous    thioTo^i^  means  (e.g    introspection  anal-    a  journalist  with    'the  addict  in  the   wealthy   Maurice  Conchis  ^"^ure    i/iitiation    in    order    to 

esp^iaUy     Chi"stiiS!^d  and^?^r»*„V.V^   otherwise-,    tbe  street "  (if  not  the  hippy  on  an  older  man  X  is  the  magus  JT^"^^    "^^^^^  "    "    '^   P''^^    «« 

othS   Jiirc^  ich^^erta  S  rL'i^irfK*^"  Lt?^;.ir^!i^^J'   2^^.  .^.«"?P"«  .«"<>    ekewhere).  of  the  title    Conchis  claims^o  H!!  f f""  "^  9^  ^he  Magus  that 


man:  God,  Evil,  Love,  Free-  ]i^^^  ^^^^  ^  made  aware  that 
dom.  Art,  and  Existence  itself.  Conchis  is  in  total  control  of 
This    remarkable    effect    arises    ^"^  masque. 


other  sources  such  as  certain 
interpretations  of  Freud  or 
particular  works  of  literature). 
The  drug  ideology  holds  that 
the  drug  experience  ap- 
proaches, if  it  does  not  attain 
this  primal,  divine  state. 

Mr.  Larner  objects  to  this 
ideology  on  two  counts:  1.  it 
poses  an  answer  to  all  the 
problems  of  civilization;  and  2. 
the   drugs    do    not    accomplish 


it  is  that  these  lengthier  proces-    But  he  did  not. 


Music 


Conservative  MoJernism 


be  able  to  communicate  with  ^T  reader  is  never  quite  cer- 
tain what  wisdom  Nicholas  is 
expected  to  achieve.  The 
gnomic  banalities  that  emerge 
from  the  masque  are  clearly 
insufficient  lessons  for  5?uch  an 
elaborate  discipline,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Fowles  intends 
this  to  be  so,  because  he  is 
presenting  a  complex  nexus  of 


By  MICHAEL  FRIEDMA.NN  meaningful  threads,  whichthe 

this  goal.  In  fact,  Larner  was  ^  retiilT  H^Plf'^n"?'I!^"f  ""i:!  ""^  -^^^^  "^"^"f^  '""'^"  'f  ^^^  ^^^^'"P*  "^^^^  ^"  ^^^^  ^'^^  f^i-self.^'  ''''  '"   ""''"^^"  '^' 

at  great  pains  to  show  that  all  ^  regulate  itself  not  by  tendencies  m  a  system,  namely  tonality,  but  by  the  composer's  The  final  amhi^ni^v    ..nH^- 

simple    answers     to    complex  unique  organization  of  his  material  in  a  form    which    dictates  its   own   rules.    Modem  lying    al?    the    others    ^T  th^ 

Sn^fil^c  ^^ITH^^tic  TnH\^ifn.  fvfl  Hiusic  has  movcd  in  a  great  diversity  of  directions  from  this  starting  point.  A  common  novel,  is  that  the  real  hero  of 

t^uly  greaHiscoveH^^^  ^''^""d  .«^^f  "«^rvatism  which  was  characteristic    of    the    music     plVye<l    this    past  V"^'  "^^^""fj'  ^^^.  '^'^^'^  1"^ 

^n^  Snr  w^Sle^^^.^a^-  IZ'VJ^I'^^J^^^^^^^                    "^  <!>  ^  ^^.s  use  of  conventional  inst/umental  rafher  lU^'o^"J  ^^el^  ftsTni^Je^tl^^* 


iiiciii      yieiuiii^      wurnauitf      aii-     41*         ^L  i  — 

swers  to    the   great   questions,    than  the  new  electronic  means; 
nosed  further  oiiestions.  ^^  ^n  its  reliance  on  the  subjec- 


^-'ful  the  latter  direction. 


posed  further  questions.  ..- - -  ^^.^jv^v-   ^^^     iof*«r  Hi 

Besides  disapproving  of  the  *»ve,  ever-present  intent  of  the       t*      cfu 

total     resolution     of     conflicts    composer  (as  opposed  to  a  sys-     .  ^r.   bhapi.^^  

which  the  drug  ideology  prom-  t^"^  of  total  organization  which   tions  for   piano,   com 

ises,  Larner  also  objected  to  its  ^*  ^J?  automatic,  almost  mathe-   years    later,    is   quite 


to  infect  the  imagination.  For, 


Another  superb  performance  l'^  ^^^  ^nal  analysis,  the  Magus 

iro's   Arioso   Varia-    was   given    to   Arthur   Berger's  ^^    Fowles    himself;    it    is    his 

posed   ten    String    Quartet    by   the  faculty  niasque.  his  story,  his  trickery. 

differ-    quartet.    Mr.  Berger  himself  is  .  ""  f  "^^,t  J^,  *^  ^^'  ^'^^  reader 


"lalmTVo%  Tuick" TcquisUion    ^atical  method );)  in  its  avoid-  ent  story.    Strongly    influenced  a   wonderful    craftsman.  A   re-  urfe^Uv^^'^i^'hi^r^^'K^r   ^1^^" 

•  ■        •         •  -       ance   of   ''chance"   elements  by    Stravinsky,    this    piece    di-  ^ned   feeling  for  continuity  of  H^  J^^^l'^^  I  have  been  pi  a  y- 

n  arbitrary  de-  rectly    confronts    some    of    the  texture   as    well    as    intervallic  [hf  ^'adeV's    voice'  'if  ^^"fh^ 

'ormpr    anti    t\n  «^^^i — 1.1 _*  ^l  ^ .,  H<^T/«1rLr^mont    *v^o1rAc•    4K.;o    ^;«««  me    reaaer  s    voice,    it    is    the 


RECORDS 
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can^bre"a\*hriife*'  ^^^  Performer           ^     ^^    ^y^      ??"fl9?»    P^.^b  7"''^''^'  """  "'  "'"  "..-ipx.t-        p^^,^  consciously  attempts 

opln'^'d  iTh^'Ha'^rd^hrero^s*  attn'^^"^  B^^h^rn?  s"^^^^^^  This  program  was  unfortu-  l^.^^^^^'^^^^^  I'^^Z 
uTfor  v^L  vYo^L  and  vfoZ^  ^2'  «P  ^^^-  However,  through  nately  arranged.  Whether  it  cially  Shakespeare's  p  1  a  yT 
c^lV  wrmen  whe?i  the^^c^^^^  ^^^  *^2V".^^  ^^  t"^'  P'«"o  ^^it-  was  insufficient  variety  in  in-  Mann's  The  Magic  Mount'Lin 
noser  was  18  All  three  mo^  mg  and  his  tonal  juxtapositions,  s  rumental  co  ors,  or  msuffi-  and  Greek  mythology.  Literary 
ments  ^%  written  in  a  S?hl;  ^'  ^^".?'  ^'t  Stravinskyesque  cient  variety  m  compositional  allusion  is  a  common  way  for 
^X^nLfif  *  «  V  f  '^^ther  registration,  he  seems  to  defy  styles  that  are  to  blame,  this  a  writer  to  add  depth  and  scope 
simplistic  fugato  counterpoint,  the  18th  and  19th  century  past  reviewer  found  himself  looking  to  his  work  But  by  forcing  me 
Only  the  first  movement  gives  A  similar  attempt  to  defy  the  forward  to  the  end  of  the  con-  reader  to  play  Urfe  to  his  Con- 
any  nint  of  Professor  Shapero's  tonal  past  represents  an  even  cert.  However,  one  cannot  but  chis,  Fowles  can  also  draw  on 
later  care  in  regard  to  registra-  more  complex  problem.  Pro-  respect  the  efforts  of  these  con-  another  .source  for  enrichment 
tion  and  sonority.  The  last  fessor  Shapero  creates  a  tonal  servatives  to  evpress  individ-  —the  reader's  sense  of  his  own 
Fat  »  fiituri^  with  a  well  known  "movement  is  particularly  in-  center  only  to  contradict  the  uality  while  withstanding  the  past.  It  may  be  true  that  all 
MiH^iS  ivfannfLtnri^^^^  dicativc  of  the  composer's  Stage  cliches  of  tonal  harmony.  If  one  frequently  facile  temptations  of  great  works  of  art  become  part 
wl  or^^^  ««Ari«  J  !.f  rin^^^  of  development.  Its  indiscrimi-  istens  to  his  piece  autonomous-  avant-gardism  and  theatrical-  of  the  reader's  con.sciou.sness. 
we  are  now  Offering  exciusiye  ^3^^  jf  exciting  use  of  the  ex-  ly.  both  in  terms  of  variation  ity.  (Continued  on  Pnae  7) 
distributo^hips  for  a  patented  tremely  intense  high  registers  technique,  and  in  its  harmonic-  ^  (Continued  on  Fage  7) 
product.  No  competition.  Fac-  ^  ^y^  ^^j  ,  ^  j^  ^^  «  contrapuntal  structures  it  is 
torv  trainc^d  nirsonnel  will  as-      .          ,    ."       ""^i  i.tiiu  wcaia  m     Uf.4u   c.,,«««oo*.,i    r.^^    «^„^:„«^^* 


OPPORTUNITY 


^^:S*'\^^{r";;i:*"rJS    Ue';^^i^T^'^^c''^  KVh^c;;^^ful^^  consistent 

and     S?oven     advlrt"Sne     and    thematic    material.  Robert  Koff,  Mr.  Koff  and  Luisa  Vosger- 

■nark  up.  Investment  guaran-  Fpley  of  the  faculty  gave  the  ance  of  Billy  Jim  Layton  s 
teed  Minimum  investment  P'^^^  an  adequate  reading.  Five  Studies  for  violin  and 
$1,000.  Maximum  $14,000.  All  Theirs,  however,  was  far  from  piano.  The  pieces  are  excellent: 
replies  confidential.  For  infor-  f  ^?bor  of  love  It  was  charac-  the  instrumenta  writing  is  idio- 
mation  write  Director  of  Mar-  teristic  of  the  type  of  perform-  matic,  the  impulses  are  lyrical, 
keting,  P.  O.  Box  14049,  St.  a^ce  one  finds  20th  century  the  structure  is  completely  con- 
Louis!  Missouri  63178.                    '""f^c  being  granted.   There  IS  trolled    as    to    pitch,    intensity 

a  struggle  for  a  precise  rendi-  and    phrase    lengths.    One    had 

tion  of  the  notes,  with  compara-  the  feeling  that  the  performers 

tively    little    attention    devoted  contributed   the   same   level    of 

to   contrapuntal    interplay   and  analytic  interpretation  that  the 

lyrical   gesture.   Some  of  Mr.  composer  applied.  The  perform- 

Lehner's    solos,     however,    re-  ance  showed  both   comprehen- 

^  ceived  an  interpretive  effort  in  sion  and  spontaneity. 


Louis,  Missouri  63178. 
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Poge  Seven 


Marcus 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
not  cnougli.  The  President  muni  be  committed 
to  making  Council  truly  meaningful  at  Bran- 
dcis.  and  this  will  require  four  main  requisites: 
commitment,  creative  determination,  proven  or- 
ganizational ability,  and  experience  in  getting 
things  done. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  involved 
with  the  activities  of  student  government  in 
various  capacities,  serving  on  such  committees 
as  Housing,  Orientation,  and  Budget.  This  year, 
as  Student  Council  Treasurer,  I  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  successful  collection  of  the 
Student  Activities  Fee,  and  instituted  the  only 
comprehensive  reform  of  Council  financial  op- 
erations in  the  past  decade. 

But  experience  working  within  the  Council 
is  not  in  itself  suflTicient:  the  President  must 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  decision  -  making  process 
throughout  the  university,  and  he  must  know 
the  points  of  access  wliich  can  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  student  interests.  As  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  this  last  year  I  have  partici- 


pated in  negotiations  with  every  major  ad- 
ministrator and  was  directly  responsible  for  a 
substantial  grant  of  funds  from  the  Administra- 
tion wtifcch  allowed  the  Brandeis  Civil  Rights 
Group  and  the  Mental  Health  Association  to 
actively  continue  their  work.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  without  the  knowlede:e  of  how 
things  get  done  at  Brandeis,  a  President  can- 
not hope  to  provide  elTective  leadership  and 
will  have  little  chance  of  successfully  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  the  student  body. 

My  commitment,  then,  is  to  leadership  which 
will  be  both  responsible  and  responsive  in  pur- 
suit of  well-defined  aims  and  objectives  on  the 
part  jof  student  government.  I  have  chosen  to 
run  for  President  of  the  Student  Union  be- 
cause this  is  the  center  of  action  and  resiK)nsi- 
bility.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
Council  which  operates  merely  through  force 
of  habit  rather  than  vigorous,  directed  effort 
from  the  President.  The  President  must  be 
deeply  concerned  and  involved  with  every 
phase  of  Council  activity.  He  is  the  only  in- 
dividual who  can  speak  for  the  entire  student 
body  in  University  affairs,  and  he  must  pro- 
vide the  direction  for  student  activity  and  the 
stimulus  for  student  opinion.  In  short,  the 
President  must  constantly  work  to  insure  that 
students'  interests  are  being  served  throughout 
the  Universitj^  With  your  support,  this  will  be 
my  primary  objective  in  the  coming  year. 


Seel( 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
lecting  those  Jews  to  be  sent  to 
the  death  camps.) 

Dr.  Seeley  declared  that  his 
view  did  not  necessarily  in- 
volve condemnation  or  support 
of  either  the  war  or  the  draft, 
but  was  only  objecting  to  the 
specific  involvement  of  college 
professors  in  the  selection 
process. 

Appeal  for  Ideas 

The  memo  outlined  several 
possible  courses  of  action,  in- 
cluding the  suspension  of  the 
grading  system,  or  the  grant- 
ing of  uniformly  high  grades. 
However,  Dr.  Seeley  empha- 
sized that  he  had  issued  a  call 
for  suggestions,  not  a  set  meth- 
od of  protest.  He  wrote,  "I 
earnestly  solicit  the  opinion  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  student 
bodies  and  on  the  faculties.  I 
would  like  them  to  take  coun- 
sel with  each  other  and  with 
me." 


* 


I 


Pass  this  difficult 
and  challen^ng  7-part  test 

and  win  a  free 
GENIUS  button! 


Part  1.  Write  your 
name  and  school. 


Part  2.  Write  your 
street  address. 


Part  3.  Write  the 
city  where  you  live 

Part  4.  Write  the 
state  where  you 
live. 


Part  5.  What  year 
are  you  in  at 
college? 


Part  6.  What  field 
do  you  plan  to  be  a 
GKnius  in  after 
graduating? 

Part  7.  Now,  cut 
out  and  mail  the 
coupon  to  General 
Electric,  at  this 
address. 


■ 


«« 


OIFHCULT  AND  CHAUENGING  7-PART  TEST" 


1 


I 
I 
I 


"Room  for  GENIUSES."  General  Electric  Company. 
P.O.  Box  215.  Cliurch  St.  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10046 


General  Electric  is  passing  out  GENIUS  buttons.  What's  the  point? 


We  want  to  spread  the  word  that 
there's  room  at  General  Electric 
for  talented  people  who  want 
to  take  on  big  challenges. 
We  like  to  call  these  people 
GENIUSES.  But  what  they're 
called  isn't  so  important  as 
where  they're  headed.  And  at  the 
General  Electric  Company, 
there's  plenty  of  room  for 
GENIUSES,  no  matter  what 


their  particular  field  of  interest. 
If  you  want  to  be  recognized  for 
your  talents  come  to  General 
(Electric,  where  the  young  mea. 
are  important  men. 

/And  be  among:  the  first  on  your 
campus  to  own  a  genuine 
GENIUS  button.  It  will  serve  aa 
a  reminder  that  G.E. . . .  and 
GENIUS  .  . .  and  important 
challenges  ...  all  go  together* 


Titgre^s  Is  Our  Moif^  /mpor^^nf  ^odocf 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 


^^-*v«.*U*4»^' 


Kennedy  Book 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

across  as  either  heroes  or  vil- 
lains: Averell  Harriman  is  th^ 
second  biggest  hero;  Frank 
Bender,  the  CIA  man  behind 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  chief 
heavy. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  aflfair  makes 
fascinating  reading.  One  gets 
the  feeling  that  it  was  about 
to  be  avoided  time  after  time. 
If  only  Schlesinger  had  more 
forcefully  expressed  his  doubts; 
if  both  the  New  Republic  and 
the  New  York  Times  had  not 
patriotically  held  back  articles 
that  would  have  exposed  the 
government's  intentions.  If  .  .  . 
if.  Anyway,  Kennedy  learned  a 
lot  about  himself  and  his  job 
from  the  experience,  and 
henceforth  looked  twice  before 
listening  to  an  "expert." 

That  Schlesinger's  accounts 
of  the  Kennedy  sense  of  humor 
will  live  longer  than  Adler's 
little  compilations  (The  Ken- 
nedy Wit,  More  Kennedy  Wit) 
is  undoubtable.  Context  makes 
all  the  dilTercnce,  and  from 
Schlesinger  emerges  a  man 
who  is  intelligently  funny  and 
not  merely  clever.  When  John 
Kermedy  was  asked  how  he 
intended  to  announce  his 
brother's  appointment  as  At« 
tor ney  General,  he  replied, 
"Well.  1  think  I'll  open  the 
front  door  of  the  Georgetown 
house  some  morning  about 
2:00  a.m.,  look  up  and  down 
the  street,  and,  if  there's  no 
one  there,  I'll  whisper,  'It's 
Bobby.'"  When  the  time  for 
announcing  the  appointment 
came  and  the  brothers  were 
alxjut  to  face  the  press,  the 
President-elect  said,  "Damn  it, 
Bobby,  comb  your  hair."  Then: 
"Don't  smile  too  much  or 
they'll  think  we  are  happy 
about  the  appointment." 

A  riihmetic 

(Continued  from  Paqe  *') 

S/C  f  V  =  1/(C/S-|-V/S)  ifS/V 
rises  then  V/S  falls  and  if  V/S 
falls  then  C/S  must  rise  faster 
then  the  fall  of  V/S  to  lower 
S/C  plus  V.  Why  it  should  do 
this  is  not  determinable  from 
the  ratios).  Thus  Marx  simply 
fails  to  establish  the  necessity 
of  a  falling  rate  of  profit.  An 
essential  contradiction  is  not 
demonstrated. 

Thus  we  .see  that  the  labor 
theory  of  value  generates  some 
serious  internal  inconsistencies, 
thereby  reducing  its  anal.vtic 
usefulness  in  understanding  the 
historical  process  of  capitalism. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  we  can 
ignore*  Das  Kapital.  It  is  cs.sen- 
tial.  however,  that  we  be  wary 
of  Marxist  terminology  in  try- 
ing to  understand  past  and  pres- 
ent economic  phenomena.  We 
must  not  forget  that  what  Marjt 
saw  in  England  is  characteristic 
of  all  industrial  growth  wheth- 
er under  capitalism  or  social- 
ism. When  an  underdeveloped 
economy  seeks  to  develop  a 
capital  ba.se  many  people  will 
have  to  remain  poor  for  a  long 
time  so  that  returns  to  produc- 
tion can  be  reinvested  into  capi- 
tal (not  consumption)  goods  to 
further  develop  the  base.  In 
economic  jargon,  there  must  be 
a  high  rate  of  saving.  This  is 
what  happened  in  England  dur- 
ing the  Industrial  Revolution, 
in  Russia  under  Stalin  and  what 
is  happening  now  in  China.  It 
is  a  testimony  to  Marx's  genius 
that  he  described  the  capitalist 
system  in  a  dynamic  and  all 
embracing  historical  dimension. 
Yet  he  simply  misread  the  fu- 
ture. Wages,  output,  and  profits 
have  all  risen  simultaneously. 
Thus  some  of  the  basic  Marx- 
ian tools  are  inadequate.  We 
should  not  analyze  the  complex 
process  of  automation  in  terms 
of  —  Down  with  labor  time  — • 
down  with  prices  —  down  with 
profits  —  crisis!  Or  ( if  o  n  e 
wishes  to  prove  the  opposite). 
Capitalism  prevents  automation 
because  a  reduction  in  work- 
ing time  means  a  reduction  in 
surplus  value,  which  means  a 
reduction  in  profits,  a  statement 
mysteriously  defied  by  the  fact 
that  both  wages  and  profits 
have  risen,  the  working  day  hag 
been  reduced,  both  due  to  tech- 
nological advance.  Capitalism 
does  face  significant  challenges 
in  automation  and  in  the  eco- 
nomies of  affluence,  but  it  is  in- 
correct to  distort  their  meaning 
and  possible  solution. 


Letters       The  Magus 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  paixifully  clear  that  the 
criticism  of  Brandeis  publica- 
tions and  public  performances 
which  regularly  appear  in  the 
Justice  are  themselves  in  need 
of  serious  criticism.  I  do  not 
save  back  issues  of  the  Justice 
and  thus  lack  the  material 
needed  to  conduct  a  .general 
criticism  of  all  reviews  appear- 
ing this  year.  I  shall  therefore 
restrict  my  remarks  to  the  re- 
view of  Lear  which  appeared 
in  the  last  issue. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  gen- 
eral attack  on  the  validity  of 
Mr.  Gay's  criticisms  of  the  va- 
rious    performances,     as     my 
opinions  are  no  doubt  as  sub- 
jective   as    his   appear    to    be. 
With  reference  to  my  own  bias, 
let    me    assert    that    my    own 
criticisms   of   the   performance 
parallel  his  in  many  respects. 
What   is  most  offensive   about 
this   review   is   the  manner  in 
which   the   criticisms   are  pre- 
sented.   The    review    is    filled 
with  noxious,  unnecessary  wit- 
ticisms  displaying    the  utmost 
poor   taste,   one   of   the    worst 
being  that  the  performance  "is 
so  bad   that  it  cannot  be  even 
called    a    failure."    The    criti- 
cisms   are    intentionally    over- 
done for   their  sensational   ef- 
fect; they  are  more  appropriate 
for    a    Broadway    review    in   a 
mass  circulation  newspaper 
than  for  a  paper  whose  limited 
circulation   is   intended   for  an 
intelligent,    critical    university 
populace.  The  review  is  a  rude 
affront  to   that  intelligence.   It 
is  written  on  the  level  of  a  high 
school  sophomore  who  has  had 
his  first  taste  of  tTie  power  of 
the  Word   but  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped the  maturity  and  self- 
discinline  that  .such  power  de- 
mands. 

Sincerely, 
Lawrence  Dancy  '69 


(Centiimed  from  Page  5) 
The  Magii8»  with  its  rich 
allusion  and  veriegated  possi- 
bility of  meaning,  manages  to 
become  part  of  ttie  reader's 
subconsciousness  by  drawing 
in  his  sense  of  a  magical  past 
where  perplexing  ambiguities 
abound.     Like     Wordsworth's 

*'Ode:  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality/* The  Magus  is  really 
about  growing  up.  And  like 
Wordsworth,  the  reader  has 
cause  to  be  grateful  for  these 
^'obstinate  questionings  /  Of 
sense  and  outward  things.** 


Komrich 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

to  develop  a  system  enabling  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  tenure  decisions  in  the  future. 

The  new  Student  Affairs  Committee  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea,  yet  it  seems  to  have  done  little  in 
the  way  of  examining  those  areas  of  student 
life  in  which  problems  do  exist.  There  is  a  need 
for  the  revision  of  the  entire  on-campus  parking 
setup.  Something  must  be  done  to  stop  B  &  G 
from  charging  exorbitant  prices  for  room  dam- 
age. SBR  has  taken  several  definite  steps  in 
ameliorating  the  dictatorial  rules  of  the  dining 
halls;  Council  should  help  if  not  lead  in  this 
effort.  Redecoration  of  dorm  lounges  is  another 
problem  to  be  considered.  The  Committee  must 
discuss  important  specific  problems  of  Brandeis 
life,  and  the  student  members  must  then  report 


back  to  Council  for  action  on  specific  proposals. 
If  the  Committee  is  going  to  waste  its  time  on 
ineffectual  measures  when  there  are  so  many 
important  aspects  of  life  which  need  improv- 
ing, it  might  as  well  not  exist. 

My  year  on  Council,  my  contacts  with  the 
administration,  and  my  participation  on  the 
faculty-student  committee  last  spring  have  given 
me  a  working  knowledge  of  the  administrative 
process.  Council's  position  is  strong,  its  pro- 
grams viable.  The  SAF  system  now  has  a  firm 
base  and  only  needs  improvement.  I  want  to 
emphasize  again  that  the  existence  of  a  satis- 
factory system  does  not  negate  the  need  for 
creativity,  for  new  programs,  for  flexibility,  for 
openess  to  change.  Council  must  not  avoid  the 
major  concerns  of  the  Brandeis  student  body, 
whether  in  academic,  social,  or  dormitory  life. 
We  must  be  guided  by  a  positive  conception  of 
what  the  student  needs  and  how  Council  shall 
meet  these  needs. 


Vote  Poll 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

favor  of  the  motion.  Those  op- 
posed viewed  SAF  payment  as 
payment  of  a  subscription,  felt 
a  strong  enforcement  policy  es- 
sential to  the  SAF  system,  and 
discounted  the  poll  as  not  rep- 
resentative. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 
Kornrich  voted  in  favor,  Mar- 
cus against. 

On  January  10,  a  new  Jus- 
tice constitution  was  submitted 
for  Council  approval.  Those  in 
favor  of  adoption  claimed  it 
corrected  all  the  major  flaws 
in  the  previous  constitution. 
Those  opposed  wished  to  see 
less  power  given  the  editors, 
and  a  more  structured  system 
introduced  for  handling  edi- 
torial board  meetings  and  let- 
ters to  the  editor. 

The  constitution  was  accept- 
ed. Kornrich  voted  in  favor, 
Marcus  against. 


Oglesby 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

ica  were  to  let  Asia  go  its  own 
way,  as  Mr.  Oglesby  seems  to 
suggest,  it  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  possible  actions  of 
China  as  well  as  internal  revo- 
lutions. No  doubt  Mr.  Oglesby 
could  have  discussed  these 
problems  had  he  so  desired; 
the  point  is,  he  chose  not  to. 
Also,  his  statements  concerning 
American  corporate  interests, 
with  their  allegedly  great  in- 
fluence upon  American  foreign 
policy,  would  have  to  be  ex- 
plained much  more  fully  if 
they  are  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Nevertheless,  Carl  Oglesby 
is  a  man  who  should  be  lis- 
tened to.  His  comments  should 
especially  give  pause  to  those 
who  say  that  the  war  should  be 
expanded  until  won,  and  those 
who  insist  that  it  is  Hanoi,  and 
not  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  that  holds  the  key  to 
negotiations. 


Your  Red  Cross 

ON  THE  JOB 


This  Is 

the  only  line 
we'll  ever 

hand  you: 


Your  name: 


Sign  on  it  now  at  your 

placement  office  for  an  interview  witli  fBM 

Marcli  8 


Majors  in  Math,  Science, 
Engineering,  Liberal  Arts  and 
Business  Administration— seniors 
and  graduate  students-well 
talk  to  you  straight  about  career 
opportunities  with  IBM  Data 
Processing. 

We'll  tell  you  about  the  vital  role 
of  IBM's  Marketing 
Representative.  How  he  goes 
into  America's  major  businesses 
to  help  solve  their  most  urgent 
management  and  control 
problems. 

We'll  spell  out  the  challenges 
which  face  IBM's  Systems 
Engineer.  How  he  studies 
customer  needs  and  computer 
requirements,  and  develops 
systems  solutions  to  their 
problems. 


We'll  make  sure  you  know  about 
IBM's  Computer  Systems 
Science  Training  Program. 
(CSSTP  is  something  every  Math, 
Science  and  Engineering  grad 
will  want  to  hear  about.) 

In  short,  we'll  level  with  you 
about  all  the  exciting 
assignments  in  IBM's  more  than 
200  offices  from  coast  to  coast— 
and  about  your  opportunities  to 
go  places  with  the  leader  in 
America's  fastest-growing  major 
industry:  information  handling 
and  control. 

Be  sure  to  visit  your  placement 
office  for  our  brochures.  Be  sure 
to  sign  up  for  an  interview.  If  for 
any  reason  you  can't  arrange  an 
interview,  visit  your  nearest  IBM 
branch  office. 


Or  drop  us  a  line.  (We'd  enjoy 
getting  one  from  you.)  Write  to: 
Manager  of  College  Relations, 
IBM  Corporate  HeadquarterSj 
Armonk,  N.Y.  10504. 

Whatever  your  area  of  study, 
ask  us  how  you  might  use  your 
particular  talents  at  IBM.  Job 
opportunities  at  IBM  He  in  eight 
major  careerfields:(1)  Marketing, 

(2)  Systems  Engineering, 

(3)  Programing,  (4)  Field 
Engineering,  (5)  Research  and 
Development,  (6)  Engineering, 
(7)  Manufacturing,  (8)  Finance 
and  Administration. 

IBM  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


IBM 

DATA  PROCESSING  DIVISION 
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THE     JUSTICE 
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Wrestlers  Upset  Br 
Boston  State  Squad 

Nothing  seemed  to  go  right  for  the  Brandeis  wrevstlers 
last  Tuesday  when  a  weaker  Boston  State  College  team 
handed  them  their  fifth  defeat  of  the  season;  however, 
the  local  grapplers  did  manage  to  look  impressive  in  their 
victory  over  a  flu-weakened  University  of  Hartford  team 
last  Saturday  to  bring  their  record  to  5-5. 
Weiss  Wins  Ag^ain  i^ 

In    the    first    match    against 
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Assumption  Routs  Judg 


press  to  defeat  Suffolk  in  regu- .  foul  throws  in  the  last  minute 
lation  time,  93-91.  Leading  the  L  ..       ^  .     ..     ..  . 

rally  was  freshman  Steve  Kati-   *®  «^*^*  Brandeis  iU  third  win 
man,    who   sunk   four   straight  |  of  the  season. 


BSC,  Stu  Greenbaum  was  pin- 
ned by  Jim  Hefferman,  Neal 
Weiss  decisioned  Russ  Kaplan 
8-2,  and  Mike  Lerman  pinned 
Paul  Hogan  to  give  Brandeis 
an  8-5  lead  at  that  point.  In 
ttie  145-lb.  class,  Joe  DeMuro 
executed  a  fireman's  carry 
takedown  and  went  right  into 
a  pinning  combination;  with  a 
nearly  certain  pin  at  this  point 
he  was  suddenly  put  on  his 
back  by  Al  Lewando  of  BSC 
and   subsequently   pinned. 

In  the  next  match  Marty 
Fejister  of  Brandeis  scored  a 
takedown  and  was  riding  his 
opponent  well  when  he  was 
reversed  and  pinned  by  Tom 
Shaughnessy  giving  Boston  a 
big  seven  point  lead  at  t^is 
point.  John  Ferris  of  Brandeis 
was  then  pinned,  stretching  the 
Boston  lead  to  12  points. 
Decision  in  Final  Match 

Ron  Ratner  kept  up  his  win- 
ning ways  by  scoring  a/i  im- 
pressive first  period  fall 
against  Tom  Driscoll  of  BSC; 
Rich  Fertel  then  went  on  to 
pin  Jim  Divver  to  cut  the  Bos- 
tojn  lead  to  two  points  and 
placed  the  final  outcome  of  the 
match  in  the  hands  of  the 
heavyweights.  Though  John 
Cipora  wrestled  well  he  was 
pinned  by  Gerry  Brown,  thus 
giving  Boston  a  25-18  victory. 
In  two  eKhibition  matches  Tim 
Laughlin  and  Dave  Safir,  both 
of  Brandeis,  pinned  their  op- 
ponents. 

Though  Brandeis  was  nearly 
assured  of  a  victory  last  Sat- 
urday when  Hartford  was 
forc€S[l  to  forfeit  four  matches, 
the  te»m  left  little  daubt  in 
any  one's  minds  that  the  out- 
eomfe  would  have  been  differ- 


ent by  winning  four  out  of  the 
five  remaining  matches  and  the 
single  exhibition  match  of  the 
meet. 

Four  Receive  Forfeits 

Greenbaum,  Weiss,  E>eMuro 
and  Ferris  all  received  forfeits; 
Weiss,  however,  wrestled  an 
exhibition  match  against  Al 
Yates,  who  was  academically 
inelegible,  and  scored  a  de- 
cisive 7-2  victory.  Lerman, 
wrestling  at  137  pounds,  de- 
cisioned L  a  n  d  e  n  McDonald 
9-0;  at  160,  Ratner  extended  his 
winning  streak  to  ten  by  pin- 
ning Steve  Thompson  of  Hart- 
ford. 

Rich  Fertel  then  pinned 
Andy  Ryglisyn,  bringing  the 
meet  score  to  31-0  at  this  point. 
Dave  Safii,  wrestling  his  sec- 
ond varsity  watch  of  the  sea- 
son, was  pinned  by  Tod  Quirk 
giving  Hartford  a  lone  victory. 
To  add  a  touch  of  finality  to 
the  meet  John  Cipora  scored 
another  fall  to  give  Brandeis  a 
36-5  victory. 

Reese   Optimistic 

Coach  Ted  Reese,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  to  making 
the  wrestling  team  a  winning 
team  at  Brandeis,  feels  '*.  .  . 
that  any  effort  that  I  made  was 
well  worth  the  while.  The  team 
as  a  whole  has  shown  a  lot  of 
drive  and  the  all  important 
desire  to  win.  Next  year  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
have  an  excellent  record; 
while  we  are  only  losing  one 
varsity  member  we  may  be 
able  to  pick  up  a  few  fresh- 
men." 

The  season  is  not  over  yet. 
There  is  a  home  meet  Sat.  as 
the  varsity  takes  on  Yeshiva  in 
the  final  meet  of  the  regular 
season. 


How 


"Big"] 


"■) 


•Chuck  Coldfforb 


AHENTION  ALL  AUTO  DRIVERS 

(Scooter  ond  Cycle  Owners,  Too) 

Unrfer  25f  \  .  Inttf  ranee  and  Wot*  Pr»l>femsf 

Been  ConcelleiP  ^      C«ii'f  Get  Enougk  CoverogeP 

Me«ey  ProMemtP  From  0«t  of  SfoteP 

Call  J.  J.  Bodner  Insurance  Agency 

5  Moin  Street  Phone  923-101 S  Wotertown  Square 

Open  9-7  Weekdays  —  Saturday  to  1 2 


Although  most  people  are  concerned  with  the  short- 
run  question  of  how  our  teams  are  going  to  fare  this  year, 
equal  importance  must  be  given  to  long-term  matters: 
What  type  of  opposition  are  we  going  to  face  in  the  fu- 
ture ?  That  is,  what  decisions  have  been  reached,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  being  reached,  concerning  the  calibre  of 
future  Brandeis  athletics  ?  Will  we  have  "big  time"  basket- 
ball teams?  Should  we  compete  with  Harvard  for  the 
"scholar-athlete?"  Or  shall  we  content  ourselves  with  a 
small-college  schedule  which  permits  us  to  maintain  the 
strictest  academic  standards  for  all  students? 

Notably  missing  from  this  year's  basketball  schedule 
were  NYU  and  BC,  two  perennial  Eastern  (and  occasion- 
ally national)  powers.  Game  dates  are  usually  scheduled 
for  several  years  at  a  time,  so  that  an  absence  of  "big 
time,"    opponents    this     year* 


Professional  Pkormacy  Inc. 

831  MAIN  ST.  (at  Rske  SI.)   TW  9-2300 

Opposite  Walthcnn  Super  Marltet 

NCWENSLAND'S  MOSTMODBIN  DRIK  STORE 

Complete  Line  of 
Drugs,  Cosmetics,  Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards 

Revlon   •   Fabrege  •   Lanvin  and  Others 


Trailing  by  ten  points  with 
less  than  two  minutes  left  to 
play,  the  Brandeis  basketball 
team     put    on    a     devastating: 

^  Last  week  the  Brandeis  Varsity  five  dropped  two  more  games  to  bring  their  sea- 
son's  total  to  a  dismal  and  disappointing  total  of  2-14.  Wednesday  the  team  was  de- 
feated  as  expected  by  Assumption,  the  number  one  small  college  team  in  New  Eng- 
land, 104-57.  Saturday,  the  team  dropped  a  93-73  decision  to  Colby,  who  only  the  night 
before  had  been  defeated  by  Tufts,  over  whom  Brandeis  holds  one  of  its  precious  vic- 
tories of  this  season. 

The  Assumption  game   highlighted  the  glaring  deficiency  of  team  play  which  haa 
plagued  the  Brandeis  five  throughout  the  season.   Playing   against  the  finely   coach-^d 

diAcf>   l^Ai*0^mi0mi  ■ — 1   *"^  ^^^^  co-ordinated  Assump- 

^uest   Editorial  |  tion  dub.   t  h  e  Judges  looked 

completely    inept    and    totally 
helpless. 

Assumption  Scores  at  Will 

Controlling  both  the  offensive 
and  defensive  boards,  the  As- 
sumption squad  was  able  to 
fast  break  at  will  as  the  Bran- 
deis club  was  given  a  thorough 
lesson  in  both  passing  and  the 
art  of  team  play.  Assumption 
scored  almost  every  time  they 
had  the  ball  and  six  men  scored 
in  double  figures.  The  score  at 
the  half  was  55-25  and  the  final 
difference  would  have  been 
much  larger  had  not  the  As- 
sumption coach  mercifully  sub- 
stituted freely  throughout  the 
game. 

Brandeis  Shows  No  Offense 

The  absence  of  a  Brandeis  of- 
fense was  as  evident  as  was  its 
lack  of  defense.  Playing  five 
games  of  one-on-one,  the  Judges 
were  unable  to  penetrate  the 
switching  man-to-man  defense 
of  Assumption.  They  shot  an 
anemic  26%  from  the  floor 
while  throwing  the  ball  away  a 
total  of  26  times.  Enough  good 
things  cannot  be  said  about  the 
Assumption  team  while  enough 
has  already  been  said  about  the 
Brandeis  group. 

Colby  Rips  Brandeis 

The  Colby  game  was  evi- 
denced by  much  of  the  same  in- 
epitude  which  Brandeis  had 
displayed  in  its  previous  en- 
counters this  season.  The  first 
half  saw  both  teams  play  sloppy 
basketball  and  ended  with 
Brandeis  trailing  40-32. 

Colby  jumped  off  to  an  early 
lead  of  8-0  and  stretched  this 
to  17-6  before  the  Judges  could 
score  with  any  consistency.  Nu- 
merous errors  and  too  mucti 
individual  showmanship  hurt 
Brandeis  im|neasurably,  for 
Colby  was  anything  but  sharp 
and  could  have  been  taken  with 
respectable  basketball.  The 
Judges  did  show  flashes  of  bril- 
lance,  especially  in  its  hustling 
backcourt;  but  once  again  these 
were  individual  rather  than 
team  efforts  and  these  could  not 
be  converted  into  a  winning  re- 
sult. 

Colby  Pulls  Away 

The  second  half  found  Bran- 
deis continuing  its  pattern  of 
errors  and  individualism  and 
this  time  the  alert  White  Mules 
took  advantage  of  almost  every 
Brandeis  mistake  as  they  built 
their  lead  to  as  much  as  25 
points,  finally  winning  by  20, 
93-73  Pete  Swartz  led  the  Col- 
by scorers  with  twenty-one 
points,  including  the  1000th 
point  of  his  career.  The  Judges 
were  led  by  Steven  Katzman 
who  tallied  eighteen  points  in 
the  losing  effort. 


must  be  considered  indicative 
of  scheduling  for  the  next  few 
years. 

This  still  leaves  two  cate- 
gories open:  some  expansion  of 
the  athletic  program  so  as  to 
compete  on  equal  footing  with 
the  Ivy  League,  or  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  Apparently 
someone,  somewhere,  favors 
the  first  possibility.  As  the  stu- 
dent body  was  not  consulted 
before  the  hiring  of  K.  C. 
Jones,  one  must  assume  that 
Joseph  Linsey  and  other  sports 
conscious  donors  decided  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
help  us  compete  with  the  Ivy 
League  for  scholar-athletes  (or, 
at  least  for  athletes).  K.  C. 
Jones'  name  can  surely  be 
counted  on  to  lure  some 
talent  in  Shapiro  Athletic 
Center.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  Ivy  League  foes  on 
our  varsity  and  freshman  bas- 
ketball schedules  likewise  in- 
dicates a  trend  towards  this 
new  competition. 

The  question  to  be  asked, 
therefore,  is:  Does  the  trend 
towards  athletic  competition 
on  equal  footing  with  the  Ivy 
League  (including,  of  course, 
competition  for  scholar-ath- 
letes)   fit    into    the    design    of 


Brandeis  today?  Is  Brandeis  in 
a  situation  where  it  can  gain, 
or  at  least  not  lose,  by  trying  to 
establish  itself  as  an  athletic 
peer  of  Harvard. 

To  be  in  such  a  situation  as- 
sumes that  increased  stress  on 
athletics  will  have  no  detri- 
mental effects  on  Brandeis' 
academic  standing  (or,  at  least 
on  its  academic  reputation.) 
Can  Brandeis  accommodate  an 
expanded  athletic  program 
without  significantly  effecting 
the  composition  of  the  student 
body?  There  is,  most  assuredly, 
a  limited  number  of  scholar- 
athletes  who  presently  satisfy 
Brandeis'  admissions  qualifica- 
tions —  which  considers  high 
school  athletic  participation  on 
the  par  with  editorship  of  a 
school  paper,  or  some  similar 
activity. 

Perhaps  the  Ivy  League  col- 
leges have  successfully  assimi- 
lated their  athletes  into  the 
academic  community.  But  that 
doesn't  imply  that  the  same 
thing  will  happen  here.  The 
smallest  Ivy  League  school 
(Brown)  has  more  than  twice 
the  male  student  body  of  Bran- 
deis from  which  to  build  teams. 
The  largest  enrollment  allows 
the  Ivies  to  accept  students 
with  special  qualities  —  in- 
cluding athletic  talent.  If  Bran- 
deis wants  to  maintain  a 
diversified  student  body,  then 
it  can't  put  undue  value  on  any 
single  talent,  least  of  all  ath- 
letics. The  road  which  Bran- 
deis athletics  is  on  at  present, 
I  fear,  may  lead  to  just  that 
end. 


FREE  PARKING 


FREE  DELIVERY 


Special  Courtesy 
To  Brandeis  Students  and  Faculty 


/  sprang  to  the  stirrup, 
and  Joris,  and  he; 
I  sat  upon  Joris, 
the  third  guy  on  me. 


^  POEMS 

Famous  first  and 
infamous  second  lines 

by  Richard  Armour 
Illus.  by  Eric  Gurney 

The  master  history-twister  and  classics-recla.ssifier  turns 
impious  reversifier.  Complete  with  facetious  footnotes. 
At  all  bookstores. .  $1.50         PRENTICE-HALL 


Will  Not  Defy 


Draft  Deft 


Dean  of  Students  Kermit  Morrissey  is  continuing  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  use  of  grades  to  determine  draft  status  for  college 
students.  He  asserted,  however,  that  Brandeis  will  not  defy 
Federal  regulations.  ^ 

Morrissey  objected  to  the  new  policy  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  determine  draft  deferments  by  using  class 

standing.  He  said  that  it  would4. 

only    increase    the   anxiety    of 
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undergraduates,  already  in  stiff 
competition  for  admission  to 
graduate  and  professional 
schools.  He  noted  that  he  was 


The  Justice 
Notes  .  .  . 

Student  Role 
In  Tenure 

A  subcommittee  of  the 
Faculty  EPC,  headed  by  Dr. 
Peter  Swiggart  and  John  Ma- 
lino,  '66,  is  working  on  plans 
for  a  student  role  in  decisions 
concerning  faculty  tenure,  re- 
appointments, salary,  promo- 
tion, and  termination.  Student 
suggestions  arc  being  sought 
urgently.  Proposals  should  be 
submitted  to  John  Malino,  '66, 
through   the    mailrooni. 

*  •  • 

The  off  campus  housing  op- 
tion for  the  apartments  on 
South  Street  has  been  can- 
celled, at  least  for  next  year, 
according  to  Student  Council 
President  Frank  Bloch.  In- 
stead, the  University  is  open- 
ing the  regular  off  campus  op- 
tion to  students  in  good  stand- 
ing from  the  class  of  '69.  All 
students  in  good  standing  from 
any  class  who  wish  to  live  off 
campus  next  year  but  have  not 
yet  signed  up  should  see  Mrs. 

White  immediately. 

•  •  * 

There  will  be  an  election  for 
representatives  to  Student 
Council  from  the  classes  of  '67, 
'68,  and  '69  this  Friday. 
Speeches  wil  be  held  Thursday 

night. 

•  •  * 

The  Justice  is  printing  a 
four  page  issue  this  week  due 
to  financial  difficulties.  How- 
ever, by  next  week  we  hope  to 

be  back  to  our  old  format. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker,  lead- 
ing American  communist,  and 
Tom  Hayden.  former  head  of 
SDS,  will  spe«k  on  their  recent 
trip  to  North  Vietnam,  Sun- 
day, March  13,  at  2  pm,  in 
Schwartz  Hall. 


Three  Meetings  Held  on  Draft; 
Grad  Students  Pass  Resofution 

A  dispute  concerning  the  use  of  grades  to  determine  deferments  for  college  students  erupted 
at  Brandeis  last  week.  Meetings  of  students  and  faculty  held  Wednesday  to  discuss  the  situation 
received  national  publicity. 

The  graduate  students  approved  two  resolutions,  in  the  form  of  petitions,  which  denounced 
the  use  of  grades  to  determine  draft  status.  The  two  other  meetings  reached  no  agreement  but 
decided  on  further  meetings  this  week.  The  faculty  will  meet  again  on  Wednesday.  A  joint 
— — 4,meeting  of  faculty  and  students 


Allan  Lichtman,  '67,  addresses  student  meeting  in  Nathan 
Seifer  Hall  as  debate  mounts  to  climax. 


Marcus  Selected 
Council  President 
In  Close  Election 

Brian  Marcus,  '67,  defeated 
Bill  Kornrich,  '67,  for  Presi- 
dent of  Student  Council  in  the 
executive  board  election  held 
Monday,  February  28.  Marcus, 
the  former  Council  Treasurer, 
had  552  votes  to  514  for  Korn- 
rich. 

The  election  was  originally 
scheduled  for  Friday,  February 
25,  but  University  exercises 
were  cancelled  because  of  a 
snowstorm,  and  the  election 
was  postponed  until  the  follow- 
ing Monday. 

Phil  Saperia,  '68,  was  elect- 
ed Vice-President  of  Council. 
He  defeated  Paul  Broeker,  '67, 
496  to  401.  Eve  Hlavaty,  '67, 
won  a  decisive  victory  over 
Marlys  Moses,  '67,  polling  626 
votes  to  her  opponent's  321.  In 
the  race  for  Treasurer,  Jeff  Sil- 
ver '68,  defeated  Barry  Morris 
'67,  627  to  238.  David  Green- 
wald,  '68,  withdrew  his  candi- 
dacy for  Treasurer  prior  to  the 
election. 

In  a  statement  made  in  the 
Justice  prior  to  the  election, 
Marcus  said,  "The  president 
must  constantly  work  to  insure 
that  students'  interests  are  be- 
ing served  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity. With  your  support,  this 
will  be  my  primary  objective 
in  the  coming  year." 


Seeley  Draft  Statement 
Draws  Wide  Response 

By  RIC  USLANER 

Colleges  across  the  country  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
statements  issued  by  Professor  John  Seeley  and  seven  other 
members  of  the  Brandeis  Sociology  department  opposing  the 
use  of  grades  to  determine  draft  eligibility. 

Dr.  John  Weaver,  vice  president  for  instruction  at  Ohio 
State  University,  agreed  that  class  ranking  is  not  the  proper 
way  of  determining  who  should* — — — 


be  drafted.  He  called  the  pro- 
posal  by   General    Lewis   Her- 

shey  to  draft  students  in  this 
manner  "a  dangerous  way  to 
go  about  it"  because  a  student 
who  is  low  in  his  class  at  one 
of  the  best  schools  might  be 
much  higher  at  a  school  with 
lower  standards. 

At  Harvard,  some  members 
of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS)  protested  the 
blue  cards  given  them  on  regis- 
tration day  this  semester  which 
allow,  if  signed,  the  Registrar's 
OfTice  to  send  grades  to  local 
draft  boards.  They  complained, 
as  did  many  undergraduates 
and  the  Crini.son,  that  the  cards 
were  not  clearly  worded  and 
that  the  administration  showed 
a  "lack  of  candor"  in  the  affair. 

President  Buell  G.  Gallagher 
of  the  City  College  of  New 
York  (CCNY)  announced  that 
the  college  would  not  release 
any  information  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  unless  specifically 
requested  to  do  so  by  individ- 
ual students.  Ernest  Zimmer- 
man, a  CCNY  official,  stated 
that  the  role  of  the  university 
is  that  of  an  intermediary  be- 
tween the  student  and  his  draft 
board  and  that  the  university 
has  no  right  to  send  informa- 
tion the  student  wishes  with- 
held. 

CCNY  faculty  members  had 
mixed    reactions   to   the    state- 


ment by  the  Brandeis  sociolo-so. 


gists  that  they  might  give 
either  uniformly  high  grades 
or  no  grades  at  all.  Professor 
Rose  Zimbardo  of  the  English 
department  said  that  the  Bran- 
deis action  was  bold  and  that 
she  would  follow  a  similar 
cour.se  of  action.  However, 
Miss  Sandra  Lcvinson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department  of  Polit- 
ical Science  and  New  York  ed- 
itor for  the  magazine  Ramparts, 
approved  of  the  Brandeis  ac- 
tion, but  questioned  its  neces- 
sity. "Theirs  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
test that  would  only  be  effec- 
tive if  a  large  majority  of 
teachers  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment all  cooperated,"  she  said. 

Professor  Seeley's  counter- 
part at  CCNY,  Sociology  De- 
partment Chairman  Adolph 
Turner,  called  the  Brandeis 
statement  "a  mockery  of  the 
entire  grading  system."  He 
added,  "Every  teacher  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  students 
and  to  the  faculty  to  keep  the 
grading  system  meaningful." 

As  student  and  faculty  pres- 
sures mount,  other  colleges  and 

universities  are  taking  stands 
on  the  draft  problem.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  hit 
upon  a  solution  which  might 
prove  to  be  unique.  It  will 
send  student  grades  to  the  Se- 
lective Service,  but  will  not  is- 
sue reports  of  class  standing 
unless  the  student  asks  it  to  do 


is  also  planned. 

The  meetings  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  letter  in  The  Justice 
on  February  23,  written  by 
John  R.  Seeley,  Chairman  of 
the  Sociology  Department.  The 
letter,  endorsed  by  seven  other 
Sociology  professors,  q  u  e  s  - 
tioned  the  use  of  grades  in  the 
determination    of   draft    status. 

The  protest  followed  a  rul- 
ing by  the  Selective  Service 
System  that  certain  college 
students  would  have  to  be  re- 
classified and  drafted  in  the 
near  future  to  meet  manpower 
needs  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Selective  Service  plans  to  con- 
tinue the  2-S  deferment  of 
students  with  the  greatest 
academic   potential. 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Hershey 
(Ret.),  director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  announced 
that  class  standing  would  help 
determine  draft  status.  Those 
juniors,  sophomores  and  fresh- 
men in  the  lower  half  of  their 
college  class  during  the  cur- 
rent academic  year  will  be- 
come eligible  for  reclassifica- 
tion. All  seniors  will  become 
eligible  upon  graduation.  Those 
who  are  subject  to  1-A  re- 
classification may  also  be  de- 
ferred by  passing  a  national 
test,  to  iSe  administered  in  May 
and  June. 

Professor  Seeley  argued  that 
the  use  of  grades  was  morally 
wrong,  since  it  involved  pro- 
fessors in  the  administration  of 
the  draft  without  their  con- 
sent. He  also  fell  that  it  would 
injure  the  academic  relation- 
ships of  teachers  and  students, 
by  increasing  the  competition 
for  grades. 

Last     week's    meetings    re- 
ceived feature  coverage  by  the 
CBS     television     network     on 
Thursday's  evening  news. 

One  of  the  graduate  student 
resolutions  called  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration "to  submit  the 
academic  records  of  its  stu- 
dents only  at  the  student's  re- 
quest." The  motion  denounced 
involvement  of  the  University 
in  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

The  other  resolution  called 
on  "professors,  teaching  as- 
sistants, and  administrative 
officers  to  withhold  any  in- 
formation about  the  academic 
performance   or   rank    in   class 

of  any  student,"  unless  he  re- 
quests it.  This  resolution, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  49-43,  de- 
nounced the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  stated  that  "no  person  .  .  . 
should  be  forced  to  interrupt 
his  normal  life  and  to  risk 
death  in  this  war."  It  urged 
people  at  Brandeis  to  "refuse 
to  cooperate  with  the  draft." 

About     800     undergraduates 
packed     Nathan     Seifer    Hall 


not  alone  in  this  objection, 
since  the  American  Council  for 
Education  has  taken  a  similar 
stand. 

Class  Standing  Unfair 

Morrissey  also  denounced 
class  standing  as  an  unfair 
measure  of  academic  potential. 
"The  results  of  one  semester," 
he  said,  "should  be  evaluated 
cautiously."  He  said  that  at 
Brandeis  those  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  freshman  class  of- 
ten finish  in  the  top  quarter  of 
the  senior  class.  He  said  that  a 
freshman  needs  more  lime  for 
full  academic  development. 

The  Dean  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  Brandeis  students 
had  "little  to  be  alarmed 
about,"  because  of  the  national 
test.  He  predicted  that  students 
in  the  top  schools  would  l>e 
protected  by  the  test,  to  be 
given  in  May  and  June,  and 
that  the  best  students  on  this 
test  would  continue  to  receive 
deferments. 

Federal  Law  Followed 

The  University  will  "abide 
by  Federal  acts  and  regula- 
tions" in  any  case,  said  the 
Dean  of  Students,  and  will  not 
withhold  the  grades  of  class 
rank  of  students,  if  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  requested 
them.  His  personal  opinion  on 
whether  grades  ought  to  be 
used  would  not  affect  Univer- 
sity policy  on  this  matter. 

President  Sachar  was  not 
available  for  comment  on  this 
matter  this  week,  since  he  was 
not  in  the  country.  Dean  Mor- 
rissey said  that  he  will  return 
this  week.  A  student  leaders 
meeting  with  the  President 
v/ill  probably  be  called,  when 
he  may  be  questioned  on  these 
and  other  matters  of  student 
interest. 


Bay  to 
Theater 


Head 
Dept. 


Acting  Group 

By  LIL  SOBER 

In  what  has  been  .seen  as  a 
major  change  of  emphasis  in 
the  Brandeis  Theater  Arts  pro- 
gram. Acting  Associate  Dean  of 
Faculty  Peter  Diamandopoulos 
has  announced  the  formation 
of  a  resident  theater  workshop 
during  1966-19G7.  The  group 
will  operate  in  closer  coopera- 
tion with  the  Drandeis  Theater 
Arts  department. 

The    recently    postponed 
graduate     program     in     theater 
arts,  delayed  for  lack  of  funds, 
may    be   instituted    the    follow- 
ing  year.    Dr.    Diamandopoulos 
said  that  the  theater  workshop 
will   have   a   nucleus   of   six   to 
eight    professional    artists    in 
residence,    four    to    six    profes- 
sional technicians,  and  14  to  18 
special  students  on   the  gradu- 
ate   school    level.    After    being 
.seleC^ted  by  audition,   they   will 
receive     "scholarships."     Al- 
though    the    special     students 
will  receive  no  credits  for  their 
work      next      year,      hopefully 
some  of  them   will   be   the   (irst 
students   of   the   future    gradu- 
ate   school.    The    theater   work- 
shop,  which   will    present    four 
or    five    plays,    will    make    no 
distinctions   between   profes- 
sionals,   special    students,    and 
undergraduates.    Howard    Bay, 
who    will    direct    it,    Morris 
Carnovsky,  James  H.  Clay,  and 
Charles    Moore     will     be     pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  pro- 


where  they  heard  speeches  by  i  „     ^ 

55:.^^"^^",^o^J'^^?"'..^'4''^^^^^^         Next  year  will  be  a  year  of 

"retooling  "     for    the    Theater 


Professor  of  Sociology,  Robert 
Laufer,  a  sociology  graduate 
student.  Bill  Kornrich.  '67, 
and  Harris  Gleckman,  '68,  a 
leading  organizer  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  faculty  meeting,  held 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Arts  department,  said  Dr.  Dia- 
mandopoulos. The  University 
administration  has  requested 
Edwin  Burr  Pcttet  to  continue 
as  chairman  of  the  Theater 
Arts  Department  for  this  year. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


A  Time  to  Decide 

The  first  round  of  debates  about  the  draft  is  over.  We 
applaud  the  organization  of  meetings  to  discuss  tJiis  vital  ques- 
tion; since  Brandeis  is  apparently  one  of  the  first  schools  to  dis- 
cuss it,  these  meetings  are  especially  important. 

However,  we  have  reservations  about  the  course  that  the 
first  round  took.  First,  the  low  faculty  turnout  will  cause  any 
faculty  action  that  may  be  forthcoming  to  carry  far  less  weight 
than  it  should.  Secondly,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  injection  of 
the  issue  of  the  propriety  of  the  war  by  the  graduate  students 
may  militate  against  any  consensus  on  the  draft  itself.  But, 
more  significantly,  we  are  concerned  about  the  circularity,  re- 
dundancy, and  general  lack  of  direction  that  characterized  the 
undergraduate  meeting.  More  specific  proposals  are  required, 
in  order  to  develop  a  plan  of  actioxi. 

We  suggest  one  course  which  the  next  meting  might  take. 
As  the  news  analysis  printed  below  indicates,  debate  about 
either  the  mechanics  of  the  draft  or  the  validity  of  the  war  is 
profitless.  The  draft,  as  it  exists,  is  fully  able  to  rely  on  its 
standardized  test,  if  rank  in  class  statistics  are  not  available.  At 
the  same  time,  ajiy  selective  system  among  students  will  favor 
some  students  over  others.  Therefore,  the  meetings  ought  either 
to  be  concerned  with  protecting  all  students  or  agree  to  abandon 
all  criteria,  or  accept  the  present  system. 

Lastly,  any  resolution  that  is  finally  adopted  ought  to  be 
put  to  a  Student  Union  referendum.  This  referendum  would 
more  completely  represent  student  opinion  and  by  dint  of  this, 
the  resolution  would  carry  so  much  more  weight.  In  view  of  the 
fact  t»iat  any  position  Brandeis  takes  will  immediately  be 
picked  up  by  the  news  media,  it  is  especially  important  to  pre- 
sent as  representative  a  resolution  as  possible. 


News  Anolysis 


A  Clarification 


Dob  Acker 


One  of  the  most  disturbing  facets  of  the  meeting  of  Brandeis 
undergraduates  on  the  draft  last  Wednesday  was  the  lack  of 
direction  that  the  debate  on  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  draft 
developed.  Fortunately,  the  second  round  of  meetings  this  week 
gives  another  opportunity  to  forge  concrete  proposals  on  what. 

if  anything,  will  be  done. ~" 

However,  no  concrete  pro-  ^  There  are  then,  so  to  speak, 
posals  will  be  forthcoming  if  four  levels  along  which  the  sys- 
the  debate  again  finds  itself  un-  tem  is  organized:  1)  the  vol- 
able  to  conduct  itself  within  ume  of  conscription  which  is 
directed  channels.  More  spe-  »"  large  mea.sure,  a  function  of 
cifWally.  th>  debate  must  take,  the  vvar;  2)  the  selective,  as  op- 
as  its  point  of  departure,  some  Posed  to  the  ran«io"2'  iT^J/l^^ 
analysis    of    the    current    draft  o    7n:^l"Pt'on ,  3 )  the  sel^^^^^^ 


of   favored   groups,    which   are 

jrotected    from    conscription; 

The    first    thing    to   realize  4)    the    selection    of    members 

within  these  groups. 

Correlatively,  there  are  four 


system 

The    „     -    

about  the  current  draft  is  that 

it  exists  to  supply  manpower  to  ^wiuliclw.^,  ....v,.^  «.^  *x,^. 
a  limited  war,  and  that,  because  levels  at  which  we  may  argue 
the  war  is  limited,  there  will  be  ^vith  the  system.  One  may  op- 
a  partial  conscription.  Secondly,  pose  the  war,  whic  h  creates  the 
this  conscription  is  selective  not  demand  for  manpower,  or  the 
random;  it  exempts  those  classes  concept  of  selection  itself,  with 
of  the  draftable  population  its  inevitable  concomitant  of 
which  are  held  to  be  economi-  elitism,  or  the  status  of  students 
cally  or  socially  valuable,  as  an  only  partially  favored 
Prominent  among  these  classes  group,  or  the  mechanics  of  sc- 
are the  defense  industries,  and  lection  among  students, 
the  universities,  which  are  only  It  seems  to  me  that  far  too 
partially  exempt.  Among  those  much  energy  has  been  spent  on 
groups  which  are  partially  profitless  attacks  on  the  me- 
exempt,  criteria  are  established  chanism  of  selection.  As  is  well 
to  determine  who  is  to  be  known,  the  criteria  applied  here 
drafted.  (Continued  on  Page  3) 


Stars  and  Gripes 

To  the  Editor: 

Mr.  Seeley's  proposal  to  air 
the  implications  of  Selective 
Service  procedures  on  grading 
is  far  too  modest.  It  seems  to 
me  that  faculty  and  students 
alike  should  consider  their  ob- 
ligations to  society,  and  soci- 
ety's obligation  to  them  in  an 
entirely  new  light. 

Because  of  their  intelligence 
and  therefore  their  superior  in- 
trinsic worth,  all  faculty  and 
students  should  have  exemp- 
tion from  certain  obligations. 
Most  students  at  a  school  like 
Brandeis  would  cogently  argue 
that  they  entered  college  not 
because  they  have  been  advan- 
taged by  this  nation's  economic 
prosperity,  but  because  admis- 
sions offices  instantly  perceived 
their  true  worth.  Even  those 
receiving  financial  assistance 
would  dismiss  as  irrelevant  any 
relation  between  the  country's 
prosperity  and  the  schools'  abil- 
ity to  provide  financial  support. 

Professors  would  argue  more 
cogently  —  partly  because  of 
superior  intelligence — that  de- 
mands placed  upon  them  by 
the  nation's  laws  are,  of  course, 
not  applicable.  To  prove  their 
contention,  all  disapproving 
Selective  Service  procedures 
would  be  willing  to  submit  to 
imprisonment  rather  than  sup- 
port Selective  Service  by  pay- 
ing any  federal  taxes — income, 
liquor,  gasoline,  cigarettes  or 
other  taxes. 

The  moral  implications 
would  become  clear  when 
plaudits  arrive  from  grateful 
mothers,  fortunate  enough  to 
have  sons  too  stupid  to  be  con- 
sidered college  material. 

Of  course,  every  sociologist 
knows  that  current  testing  pro- 
cedures involved  in  college  ad- 
missions do  not  favor  any  par- 
ticular class.  Consequently, 
those  who  do  not  go  to  college 
are  either  too  dull  to  perceive 
the  advantages  or  too  stupid  to 
gain  admission.  Those  attend- 
ing inferior  colleges  are  per  se 
inferior  individuals  and  so  are 
their  teachers — naturally. 

What  Mr.  Seeley  ought  to 
have  proposed  is  simply  this: 
All  faculty  and  students  of  su- 
perior colleges  should  be  issued 
gold  stars  on  their  outer  gar- 
ments. These  would  easily 
identify  the  bearer  as  exempt 
from  at  least  some  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  the  duties 
thereof. 

College  administrators 
would,  of  course,  not  be  al- 
lowed to  wear  gold  stars  be- 
cause, as  Mr.  Seeley  points  out, 
administration  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  admin- 
istrators. Certainly,  their  moral 
worth  is  questionable,  since 
they  chose  to  be  administrators 
of  their  own  volition. 

My  objectivity  in  putting 
forth  this  proposal  should  be 
unquestioned.  I  am  not,  nor  is 
my  wife  nor  any  member  of 
my  family  either  a  faculty 
member  or  a  student.  I  shall 
not  profit  from  this  system  I 
have  proposed  one  iota. 

Peter  Brune  *63 
1st  Lt.,  U.S.A.F. 


Letter  to  Faculty 

Last  Wednesday  night,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  simultaneous  meet- 
ings of  the  Faculty,  student*, 
and  graduate  students  were 
held  to  discuss  the  role  of  the 
Faculty  with  respect  to  the 
new  draft  program.  The  issue 
was  raised  a  week  earlier 
when  Sociology  Professor  John 
Seeley  raised  questions  about 
the  moral  justification  of  pro- 
viding grades  to  the  Selective 
Service  System  without  the 
consent  of  the  student  in- 
volved. 

Meanwhile  only  thirty  fac- 
ulty members  attended  the 
meeting  in  Schwartz.  Althougti 
the  official  posture  of  the  spon- 
soring body  had  been  endorse- 
ment of  open  meetings,  the 
Faculty's  first  act  was  to  close 
its  meeting  to  the  press.  The 
Justice  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
port, although  students  were 
to  be  admitted  "for  their  own 
information."  Those  students 
who  wished  to  participate  in 
the  debate,  and  thus  attended 
the  Seifer  meeting,  had  to  go 
uninformed,  since  their  news 
organ  could  not  report.  The 
official    record    tape    recorder 


was  turned  off.  and  the  student 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
sponsors  to  photograph  the 
meeting  was  allowed  to  do  so 
only  on  condition  that  the 
Faculty  could  control  his  nega- 
tives. 

I  would  ask  what  the 
Faculty  is  afraid  of.  Could  they 
commit  acts  which  would  be 
dangerous  to  have  recorded  on 
film?  Could  they  make  state- 
ments (in  front  of  the  students 
they  did  admit)  which  they  did 
not  sufficiently  believe  to 
allow  them  to  be  recorded  for 
an  official  record?  Or  were 
they  afraid  perhaps  that  if  the 
meeting  went  on  record  they 
might  feel  obligated  to  do 
someHiing?  When  Dr.  Seeley 
speaks  of  "the  loneliness  ol  a 
professor."  I  can't  help  but 
wonder  if  that  loneliness  is  not 
self-imposed. 

Certainly  the  thirty  are  to  be 
applauded  for  the  interest  they 
showed  by  appearing.  I  would 
only  hope  that  more  faculty 
members  will  become  involved 
and  take  the  lead  in  this  issue 
—  not  behind  closed  doors  but 
publicly. 

Paul  Broeker  '67 


1.  Hey,  you  coming  to  the 
hootenanny? 

I'm  not  feeling  veiy 
folksy  tonight. 


2.  Yoii  got  tho.se  low-down, 
leelin'  poorly,  uut-of- 
sorts  blues? 

1  wouldn't  get  so 
poetic  about  it. 


8.  Why  not  sing  out  your  woes? 
Let  the  world  hear  your 
troubles. 

Look,  singing  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I've  been 
thinking  about  the  kind  of 
work  I  want  to  do  when 
I  graduate. 


4.  Music  of  the  people  can 
provide  a  catharsis. 

I  don't  need  one. 


EMBASSY 

WolHiom  — TW   4-3840 

2   DAYS  ONLY 

Wea.-ThHrs.  —  Mor.  9-10 

M«f.  2:15  Eve.  8:30 


SPECIAL  STUDENT 

ADMISSIONS  ...  If  Purckoted 

•t  the  theotre  in  odvonce 


"Gee  Loretto,  tvould  you  do 
thai  at  HOME?*' 

Sm  "Ur«ft«"  in 

"THE  INFANTRY" 

ALL  $2.25  SEATS  $1.50  WITH 
THIS  AD  MARCH  5-20 

Tmm.  -  TKura.,  t:90;  Sat.,  •; 
Sufitfay:  5  &  •:90 

Seots  Also   Avoiloble   ot  Rc9ular  Be« 
Office  Prkts.   Fri.«  •:30;  S«f.«  9:30 

theatre  company  of  boston 


Thank  You 

Dear  people — students,  faculty, 
administration,  and  em- 
ployees of  Brandeis — 
I  have  little  idea  of  how  to 
write  this  lettter,  for  the  kind 
of  experience  I  have  had  with 
all  of  you  does  not  lend  itself 
to  formal  speeches  and  capsule 
thank  yous.  I  only  know  that 
all  of  you  have  been  wonder- 
fully and  beautifully  generous 
towards  me,  in  your  letters, 
thoughts,  and  gifts,  I  feel  as 
though  I  have  been  adopted  by 
an  entire  university  since  my 
accident,  and  the  idea  that  so 
many  people  were  thinking 
about  me  and  really  cared  has 
meant  a  great  deal.  Hospital 
life  is  slightly  dull  at  best,  and 
I  have  been  cheered  enormous- 
ly by  thoughts  of  Brandeis.  I'm 
afraid  Vm  falling  a  bit  into 
easy,  greeting-card  phrases,  so 
I'll  stop  here.  I  just  want  all 
of  you  to  know  how  much  this 
has  meant  to  me.  I  send  you 
an  infinity  of  thank  yous  and 
an  eternity  of  love. 

D.  Joan  Kilbourne 


5.  Shout  your  story  to  the  hiDs, 
the  sands,  the  far-away  seas. 
And  listen  for  an  answer  from 
the  winds. 

1  doubt  if  the  winds  will 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  a 
challenging  job  with  good 
pay  an«i  pl(>nty  of 
opportunity  to  move  up. 


6.  Oh,  if  that's  what  you're 
concerned  about,  why  not 
get  in  touch  with  Equitable. 
They're  looking  for  college 
men  who  have  demonstrated  a 
potential  for  above-average 
achievement.  I'm  sure  you'd 
be  happy  in  one  of  the  special 
development  programs  because 
the  work  is  fascinating,  the 
salary  excellent,  and  the 
opportunities  unlimited. 

**       how  about  a  me<lley  of 

E  Henry,  Rot  k  Island 
and  Michael,  Row  the 
Boat  Ashore. 


Por  career  opporbmitles  at  Eqiiitahle,  see  your  Placement  Officer,  of 
write  to  Patrick  ScoUard,  Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  Slates 

I  Office:  12fl5  Ave.  of  the  Amt-ricM.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10019        OEquitable  196S 
An  E^ual  Opporttuiity  Emjfloytr 
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Meetings 
On  Draft 

(Contvnued  jrom  Front  Page) 
simultaneously  at  Schwartz 
Hall,  was  "off  the  record,"  but 
students  were  allowed  to  sit  in. 
No  resolution  was  passed  at 
either  meeting.  Nearly  150 
went  to  Olin-Sang  Auditorium 
for  the  graduate  student 
gathering,  while  only  thirty- 
two  faculty  members  appeared 
at  their  meeting. 

The  faculty  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Henry  D.  Aiken, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  to 
make  suggestions  for  action  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Professor  Seeley  denounced 
the  invasion  of  the  University 
by  the  draft.  Likening  this  situ- 
ation to  the  physical  examina- 
tion, he  said  that  it  would  be 
absurd  for  selective  service  to 
use  family  doctors  to  deter- 
mine if  a  man  was  fit  for  duty. 

Many  students  and  faculty 
felt  that  deferments  for  college 
students  are  unfair,  since  they 
discriminate  against  the  poor, 
the  disadvantaged  and  minority 
groups.  Dr.  Richard  Sklar,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Politics  was 
typical  of  those  who  hold  this 
view.  He  said,  "Universities 
should  refuse  to  be  involved  in 
the  administration  of  selective 
service.  They  should  not  be 
used  as  instruments  to  recruit 
on  a  discriminatory  basis." 


Council  EkcHont 


Presidents  Plea 


Brian  Morcus 


This  Friday,  the  Student 
Body  wil  select  its  class  repre- 
sentatives to  Student  Council 
for  the  coming  year.  I  use  the 
word  select  instead  of  elect 
advisedly.  The  process  of  elec- 
tion can  easily  become  the 
mechanical  process  of  marking 
a  ballot,  or  it  can  truly  become 
a  process  of  careful  selection 
whereby  meaningful  thought 
and  discussion  is  given  to 
issues  and  individuals  in  light 
of  the  responsibilities  which 
those  elected  will  be  asked  to 
assume. 

It  must  be  expected  that  each 
candidate  in  each  class  has 
made  a  personal  commitment 
to  working  toward  a  Student 
Government  that  will  be  both 
effective  and  reflective;  a  Stu- 
dent Government  that  is  dedi- 
cated to  facing  both  the  pre- 
sent and  future  needs  of  the 
Student  Body.  This  is  the  com- 


mitment that  must  be  made  by 
any  person  who  wishes  to 
serve  his  class  and  University 
in  Student  Government,  and 
this  is  the  commitment  that 
must  be  demanded  by  the 
Brandeis  student  electorate. 

The  Student  Council's  area 
of  involvement  has  greatly  in- 
creased^ in  the  last  two  years, 
but  this^  is,  in  effect,  only  a  be- 
gining.  If  the  Council  is  to  be 
relevant  to  the  changing  and 
expanding  needs  and  desires  of 
the  Student  Body,  it  must  con- 
tinue to  widen  its  area  of  con- 
cern. But  if  the  Council  is  to 
meet  this  obligation,  it  must 
have  personnel  who  not  only 
attend  meetings  and  vote,  but 
who  are  capable. 

The  choice  is  yours  on  Fri- 
day. I  ask  every  student  on 
this  campus  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  merits  of  each  candi- 
date and  then  cast  his  vote  ac- 
cordingly. 


Aii  NeU>   STEAK  MHiJ 

lA  •!•€•  mi^  •  pn€%  Hw  •v«ry  pmlmH) 


-PENDULUM  L0UN6E 

<A  ^iiitf  c*xy  c«ni«r) 

DANCING  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NICHTS 

WALTHAM  CHARTER  HOUSE 

385  Winter  Street^  Route  128  Exit  48 
TW  9-8700 


AnENTION  ALL  AUTO  DRIVERS 

(Scooter  oimI  Cycle  Owners,  Too) 

Uii^r  257  iMurancc  mm4  Fl«t«  PraMsiM? 

%—n  CmiccNcrf?  C«»'t  Get  Enoiifli  C«v«r«9«7 

Mency  rroMcmt?  ffm  Owt  off  Sfvtt? 

Can  J.  J.  Bofkier  Insurance  A§ency 

5  Moin  StrMt  Phone  t23-1015  Wofcrtown  S^mato 

Open  9-7  Woeli4«yt  —  S«fur^y  ffo  12 


Analysis 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

are  rank  In  class  and  the  Selec- 
tive Service  exam.  Those  who 
object  to  rank  in  class  as  a  cri- 
terion either  point  out  the  non- 
uniformity  of  the  intellectual 
standards  among  different  col- 
leges, or  do  not  wish  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  selection  of  men 
for  war  and  death.  The  stand- 
ardized test  satisfies  the  former 
point;  as  to  the  latter,  with- 
holding of  class  rank  from  draft 
boards  will  only  increase  reli- 
ance on  the  test.  More  general- 
ly, the  status  of  the  university 
as  an  only  partially  exempt 
group  insures  that  some  stu- 
dents will  be  favored  over  oth- 
ers. 

At  the  other  extreme,  many 
oppose  the  war  itself.  I  only 
point  out  that,  as  long  as  this 
opposition  proves  ineffectual,  it 
offers  little  comfort  to  draftable 
students. 

This  leaves  only  the  mid- 
dle two  levels  as  meaningful 
grounds  of  action.  First,  one 
may  oppose  selection  itself. 
I  suggest  that  at  Brandeis, 
where  only  half  a  dozen  stu- 
dents were  drafted  during  the 
Korean  War,  such  idealists  will 
be  few  and  far  between. 
Second,  one  may  oppose  the 
only  partially  exempt  status  of 
the  university,  whose  opera- 
tions are  certainly  impaired  by 
the  fear  of  elimination,  and  by 
the  elimination  itself.  There,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  the  true  point 
of  departure  for  this  week  s 
meetings:  efforts  ought  either  to 
be  made  to  protect  students  as 
a  whole,  or  not  to  be  made  at 
all. 


THE  LOFT 


Coffee  House 

54  Chorlet  Street 
(On*  aitfch  fr««i»  ■•«•••  Co 


THIS  FRIDAY  AND 

SATURDAY 

ELIOT  KENIN 

ragtime  singing  end  guitor 

Ivery  Thiirsdoy  Evening 

HOOTENANY  with  Dusty  Rhodes 

OPEN  —  Tkursdoy,  Fridoy, 
Soturdoy  —  •  to  Midnight 


Pass  this  quiz  and 
Eastern  will  fly  you  to 
Florida  or  79  other  places 
for  half  fare. 

Any  12  year-old  can  pass  it. 


I .  I  am  1 2  J  3  J  4  J  5  J  6 J  7  J  8  J  9, 2a  2 1  years  old.  (Circle  one.) 

2. 1  would  like  to  spend  $3  for  an  Identification  Card  entitling  me 
to  fly  at  half  fare  when  a  seat  is  available  on  Eastern  Airlines 
Coach  flights  to  96  destinations.  D  True  □  False 

3.  My  name  \%^nl^i^mu^) . . 

4.  My  home  address  isilHiili 

fCITYl  <STATE) 

5. 1  wos  born  onlii52yi!lL 


1 
I 


(ZIP  CODEr 


IDAYI 


(YEAR) 


6.  To  prove  the  answer  to  Question  5, 1  will  submit  o  photo-copy 

of  my: 

D  Birth  certificate    D  Driver's  license    D  Draft  card 

n  Other ''''^^^^^  EXPLAIN) ____«_««___— —iw 

7. 1  am  a  male/ female.  (Cross  out  one.) 

8. 1  am  a  student  at 'school  name) , 


I 


9.  My  residence  address  there  isiH£iiIL 

ICITY)       (STATE) 


{l\f  COOE) 


10.  Eostern  Airlines  should  mail  my  ID  Cord  tO; 
D  Home  address    D  School  address. 

I  attest  that  all  answers  above  ore  true.  ^ 

IStGNATUPE) 


Now,  mail  the  quiz,  proof  of  oge  and  o  $3  check  or  money  order 
(payable  to  Eastern  Airlines)  to:  Eostern  Airlines,  Inc.,  Dept.  350,  Ten 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020.  Or  take  same  to  any  of 
our  ticket  of  f  ices. 

If  you're  12  through  21  and  qualify,  you'll  soon  get  your  ID 
cord.  It  entitles  you  to  on  Eastern  Coach  seat  at  half  fore,  on  a 
space-available  basis.  Except  on  April  7  ond  certain  days  during 
the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holidays,  you  can  fly  to  any  of 
Eostern's  destinations  within  the  continental  U.S. 

Including  Florida. 
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Lerman,  DeMuro  Lead 
Wrestlers  in  Tourney 


Coach  Ted  Reese's  injury- 
riddled  wrestling  team  scored 
something  of  a  moral  victory 
by  finishing  in  other  than  last 
place  in  both  the  freshman  and 
varsity  classes  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Intercollegiate  Wrestling 
Championships  held  March  3-4 

at  MIT. 

In  the  freshman  division  the 
Brandeis  grapplers  came  in 
fourteenth  out  of  the  more  than 
twenty  members  schools  com- 
peting. Mike  Lerman  came  in 
fourth;  he  won  his  first  match 
to  advance  to  the  semi-finals 
where  he  was  defeated.  Then 
in  the  consolation  match  for 
third  place  he  dropped  a  close 
overtime     decision.     Tim     Mc- 


Laughrin,  who  has  just  taken 
up  the  sport,  won  his  first 
match  to  advance  to  the  quar- 
ter-finals where  he  was  finally 
defeated. 

The  varsity  team  did  not  do 
quite  as  well  as  the  freshman 
wrestlers  but  did  manage  to 
finish  in  about  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  tournament.  Joe 
Demuro  advanced  to  the  quar- 
ter-finals where  he  was  stopped 
in  a  close  decision.  He  was  then 
defeated  in  the  quarter-final 
consolation  matches,  but  this 
earned   him   fifth   place   in   the 


WPI  Topples  Judges  in  Finale; 
Suffolk  Win  Spurs  Future  Hopes 

BY  CHUCK  GOLDFARB 

The  Brandeis  five  ended  its  season  on  a  disappointing -note  Saturday  night  as  it  fell  be- 
fore  the  superior  play  of  Worcester  Poly  tech,  108-72,  at  the  victor's  court.  Despite  the  3-16  over- 
air  record,  there  were  signs  of  future  good  tidings  as  the  Judges  demonstrated  improved 
teamwork' in  the  final  games.  —  " 


The  last-minute  victory  over  points,  he  NEVER  misses  a  foul 
Suffolk,    93-91,   was   most^ex-    shot),     Steve     Goldstein     (the 

man  responsible  for  the  press), 
and    Barry    Zimmerman 


emplary,  and  the  first  half  of 
the  101-91  defeat  by  Norwich 
was  also  indicative  of  Brandeis' 
potential. 

Backcourt  Heroics 

The  Suffolk  game  will  be  re- 
membered  for   the   heroics   of 


weYght  clask 'Xs*  warexpected  backcourtmen    and    Jack 

Springfield  College  won  both  Rovner.  Richie  Epstein  (10 
the  freshman  and%arsity  divi-  points  in  the  fma  two  min- 
sions  in-  the  tournament.  '  utes),      Steve     Katzman      (30 


Professional  Pharmacy  Inc. 

831  MAIN  ST.  Cat  Fiske  st.i   TW  9-2300 

Opposite  Waltham  Super  Market 

NIW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of 
Drugs,  Cosmetics,  Gilts  and  Greeting  Cards 

Revlon   •  Fabrege   •  Lanvin  and  Others 


(double-team  him,  leave  some- 
one else  open)  could  do  no 
wrong.  And  Rovner's  rebound- 
ing, if  and  when  Suffolk  got 
a  shot  off,  against  6'6"  odds 
just  added  insult  to  injury. 

Equally  important,  if  not 
equally  impressive,  was  the 
job  Dave  Jacobson  and  Tommy 
Haggerty  did  early  in  the 
game,  when  their  boardwork 
helped  keep  Brandeis  ahead  at 
halftime,   54-52. 

The  high  calibre  basketball 
displayed  in  the  Suffolk  game 
was  extended  through  the 
first  half  of  the  Norwich  con- 
test. With  Steve  Katzman  and 
Barry  Zimmerman  popping 
from  outside,  and  with  Dave 
Jacobson  playing  aggressively 
underneath,  Brandeis  took  a 
47-40  halftime  lead. 

Norwich  Presses 

But  the  Norwich  squad  gave 


the  Judges  some  of  their  own 
medicine  by  opening  the  sec- 
ond half  with  a  successful 
press,  and  used  the  acquired 
momentum  to  fast  break  their 
way  into  the  lead.  Brandeis 
couldn't  handle  the  driving 
tactics  of  Bob  Byrne,  Pete  Stu- 
kowski,  and  John  Aja,  and  the 
latter  were  able  to  break  the 
game  open  as  our  big  men 
collected  fouls. 

The  W.P.I,  game  was  an  un- 
happy tale  of  a  mismatc'h.  The 
lone  consolatioxi  for  the  Judges 
was  Barry  Zimmerman's  30 
point  performance,  which  gave 
him  a  20  point  game  average 
for  the  season. 


f  PEE  PARKING 


FREE  DELIVERY 


Special  Courtesy 
To  Brandeis  Students  and  Faculty 


Changes  Thrown 
I    Fortunes  Foretold 
•    Demons  Exorcised 

•    Enemies  Anothemotized 

BOB   ROYFILLS 

Reosonoble  Rotes 

By  Appointment  Only 

Justice  Box  XX204 


FLY  TWA  - 


1/2  FARE 

Special  discounts  for  students  un- 
der 22  on  TWA  flights  in  the 
U.S.  Get  your  I.D.  cord  at  any 
TWA  office  or  coll  for  opplica- 
lion  —  COpley  7-7200.  (Boston) 


HUDSON'S 
ON  CAMPUS 

^6;  interview  graduating  seniors  tor  Ihe 
Merchandising.  Store  Management,  .Control 
Personnel  ond  Publicity  Divisions.  Heose 
cotitact     your     placement     office     for     details. 


Trinity  Keeps 
Fencing  Title; 
Kalish  Excels 

Trinity  successfulUy  defend- 
ed its  New  England  fencing 
trophy  at  Brandeis  Saturday 
by  out-duelling  eight  other  col- 
leges in  the  14th  Annual  New 
England  Intercollegiate  Fenc- 
ing Championships. 

John  Kalish  of  Brandeis  won 
the  epee  championship  with  a 
15-1  record  in  the  round-robin 
tournament.  Karl  Kunz  of 
MIT  gained  the  sabre  title,  also 
taking  15  of  16  decisions.  Har- 
vard's Tom  Musliner  captured 
all  his  bouts  in  foil  to  earn  that 
trophy. 

The  closest  contest  was  in  the 
sabre  category,  where  Richie 
Cohn  of  Brandeis,  last  year's 
champion,  was  edged  out  by 
Kunz. 

MIT  gave  Trinity,  which 
scored  66  points,  a  battle  for 
team  honors,  and  wound  up 
with  63.  Holy  Cross  put  on  a 
strong  finish,  but  fell  one  point 
shy  of  MIT.  Brandeis  (56)  fm- 
ished  fourth,  followed  by  Har- 
vard  (51),  Norwich  (40), 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Technological  Institute  (37), 
Fairfield  (33)  and  Worcester 
Polytech  (24). 


Challenged  by  an 
Interesting  Social 
Experience  in  Israel 

Today's  frontiers  arc  being  opened  as 
much  by  the  dedicated  as  by  the  ad- 
venturous. In  Israel  you  can  reap  the 
very  f)ersonal  h>enefits  of  being  both. 
Through  Sherut  La'om  you  can  find 
your  self  fullfillmcnt  volunteering 
your  knowledge  and  skills,  in  educa- 
tion, social  work  and  health  services; 
or  by  participating  in  an  exciting  so- 
cial experience  in  communal  living 
in  a  Kibbutz  for  a  year's  time.  The 
fourth  group  of  volunteers  is  sched- 
uled to  leave  in  June  1966,  for  a  year 
of  voluntary  service  in  the  Kibbutz 
or  immigrant  centers  in  development 
areas.  For  the  most  challenging  ex- 
perience of  a  lifetime  call  or  write 
today  for  full  information. 

Mr.  Gideon  Shpiegel 

SHERUT  LA'AM 

17  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston    16,   Mossochusctts 

(617)   CO  7-3600 


THE  J.  L.  HUDSON  COMPANY 

Delroit's  World  Famous  Department  Store 


OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  future  with  a  well  known 
Midwest  Manufacturin^f  Firm. 
We  are  now  offering  exclusive 
distributorships  for  a  patented 
product.  No  competition.  Fac- 
tory trained  personnel  will  as- 
sist you  in  setting  up  a  tried 
and  proven  advertising  and 
merchandising  program.  100% 
mark  up.  Investment  guaran- 
teed. Minimum  investment 
$1,000.  Maximum  $14,000.  All 
replies  confidential.  For  infor- 
mation write  Director  of  Mar- 
keting, P.  O.  Box  14049,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63178. 

UNITED   MARKETING 
COMPANY 

6286  Bartmer  Avenue 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63130 
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Notes  •  •  • 

Linguistics  Program 

Starting  next  term,  Brandeis 
will  offer  four  semester 
courses  as  the  core  of  a  new 
undergraduate  program  in  lin- 
STuistics.  Ttte  program  is  de- 
signed to  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  a  student's  field 
of  concentration.  Annong  the 
four  courses  are  English  la. 
Introductory  Linguistics  and 
European  Languages  112a,  the 
Theory  and  History  of  Lan- 
guage. The  other  courses  will 
be  offered  by  the  English  and 
Anthropology   Departmeats. 

•  «  * 

Reuther  Pickets  Thompson 

In  a  surprise  move  Wednes- 
day, Walter  Reuther.  head  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers 
Union,  joined  the  picket  lijie 
at  the  J.  J.  Thompson  Rivet 
Company  on  South  Street. 
Within  hcurs  after  he  arrived, 
an  agreement  was  announced. 
The  agreement  ended  the 
strike  wliich  has  kept  almost 
600  workers  out  of  work  since 
late  last  year.  The  main  issue 
was  job  security.  Details  of  the 
full  agreement  have  not  yet 
been  announced. 

•  *         • 

Election    Results 

The  winners  of  the  Student 
Council  election  of  March  11 
are:  '67 — Peter  Goodman,  Bill 
Kornrich,  Al  Lichtman  and 
Bob  Sherman;  '68 — Rick  Kay, 
Gil  McMillon,  and  Marty  Per- 
nick;  '69 — Dave  Shuffman,  Bob 
Shuman,  and  Justin  Simon. 

•  *  * 

Marxist  to  Speak 

Miss  Raya  Dunayevskaya, 
internationally  known  Marxist 
humorist,  author  of  Marxism 
and  Freedom,  and  the  Afro- 
Asian  Revolutions  will  give  a 
lecture  sponsored  by  SPEAC 
on  Thursday,  Marc^  24th,  in 
Olin-Sang  at  8:00  p.m.  Miss 
Dunayevskaya  served  as  per- 
sonal secretary  to  Trotsky  and 
is  a  close  friend  of  Herbert 
Ma  re  use. 

Recently  back  from  a  trip  to 
Japan,  Miss  Dunayevskaya  will 
speak  on  "Alienation  and 
Revolution"  as  well  as  the 
Japanese  leftist  movement. 

•  •         • 

Med  School 

All  students  who  plan  to  ap- 
ply to  medical  and  dental 
schools  for  admission  in  Sep- 
tember, 1967,  are  invited  to  a 
Breliminary  discussion  with 
>ean  Kermit  C.  Morrissey,  on 
March  28,  1966  at  3:00  p.m.  in 
the  Shapiro  Forum,  Olin-San^. 

•  •  * 

The  Student  Board  of  Re- 
view has  announced  an  agree- 
ment with  Dining  Hall  Man- 
ager Norman  Grimm  changing 
the  dining  hall  rules. 

The  new  rule  allows  a  per- 
son on  meal  contract  or  some- 
one paying  for  a  meal  to  give 
food  to  anyone  else  entitled  to 
eat  that  meal.  In  the  past,  this 
had  been  illegal,  though  the 
rule  was  rarely  enforced.  One 
of  the  effects  of  the  new  agree- 
ment is  to  make  it  legally  pos- 
sible for  one  student  to  get  cof- 
fee for  another,  if  both  are  on 
meal  contract. 


Two-Man  Suites,  Apartments  Tripled; 
Storage  Rooms  to  House  Freshmen 

Dean-  of  Students  Kermit  C.  Morrissey  late  last  night  revealed  a  series  of  major  changes  in 
the  housing  policy  for  next  year. 

The  new  program  involves  the  tripling  of  two-man  suites  in  North  Quadrangle;  the  trip- 
ling of  five  resident  counsellor  apartments  in  North  and  Hamilton  Quadrangles;  the  conversion 
of  basement  storerooms  in  North  and  Hamilton  to  living  quarters;  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
Ridgewood  cottage  for  girls  in  the  building  presently  housing  the  Alumni  Office;  the  doubling 

of   several  Castle  singles  with* — 

installation   of   bunk   beds   and 


Sachar  Proposes  New 
British  Exchange  Link 

President  Abram  L.  Sachar  told  a  gathering  of  Student 
Council  members  last  week  that  the  University  is  presently 
negotiating  with  the  University  of  Sussex  to  establish  an  ex- 
change program  that  would  include  the  awarding  of  a  joint 
degree  to  the  student  participants. 

If  the  association  with  the  English  school  is  established, 
it  would  be  the  first  program  in  which  exchange  students  re- 
ceive a  degree  from  both  participating  universities.  As  presently 
envisioned,  the  exchange  would  include  graduate  students  and 
faculty  members,  as  well  as  undergraduates. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  immediate  im- 
plementation of  the  program  has  been  the  inability  of  Sussex 

^♦to  defray  the  costs  of  the  Bran- 
deis students   who   would    live 


the  doubling  of  all  Ridgewood 
singles. 

In  addition,  all  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  living  within 
a  25  mile  radius  may  be  re- 
quired to  live  off-campus. 

The  proposals  were  present- 
ed by  Morrissey  to  a  packed 
session  of  Studenl:  Council 
which  lasted  until  1:30  a.m. 
After  protracted  and  heated 
debate,  Council  voted  to  adopt 
the  outline  of  the  proposals 
with  several  major  reserva- 
tions. 

Among  Council's  objections 
to  the  Administration  plan  was 
the  fact  that  Council  as  a  body 
had  never  been  consulted 
about  the  proposal  and  that  the 
Housing  Committee  had  had 
little  or  no  say  in  its  formula- 
tion. Council  reserved  the 
right  to  continue  investigation 
of  possible  alternatives  and  the 
right  to  reject  any  specific 
parts  of  the  proposal  at  a  later 
date.  Council  also  demanded 
an  investigation  by  health  au- 
thorities of  all  facilities  in- 
volved, especially  the  Castle 
and  the  basement  rooms,  both 
allegedly  legally  substandard. 

The  two-man  suites  to  be 
tripled  consist  of  two  intercon- 
nected rooms.  All  nineteen 
such  suites  in  North  will  be 
tripled.  The  residence  coun^ 
seller  apartments  to  be  tripled 
are  in  Shapiro  A  and  B,  Usen, 
Renfield,  and  the  Castle.  The 
basement  rooms  to  be  used  are 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


on  the  Sussex  campus.  Since 
holding  discussions  with  Sir 
Isaac  Wolfson  during  his  recent 
trip  to  England,  Dr.  Sachar  is 
optimistic  that  financial  sup- 
port for  Sussex  will  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Wolfson 
Foundation. 

The  original  suggestion  for 
the  exchange  came  during  in- 
formal discussions  between  Dr. 
Sachar  and  Asa  Briggs,  Pro- 
Vice  Chancellor  of  Sussex,  dur- 
ing the  latter's  tour  of  Ameri- 
can campuses  three  months 
ago.  Since  then,  faculties  and 
administrations  of  both  uni- 
versities have  approved  the 
program  in  principle. 

The  proposed  exchange 
would  call  for  the  annual  trans- 
fer of  ten  specially  selected  un- 
dergraduates, five  graduate 
students,  and  perhaps  two 
faculty  members  from  each 
school. 


MORE  NEWS 
ON  PACE  3 


Leftist  Leaders 
Combine  Forces 
In  SDS  Group 

In  a  move  for  unity  and  re- 
vitalization.  30  Brandeis  stu- 
dent radical  leaders  met  Satur- 
day and  decided  to  combine 
their  efforts  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Brandeis  chapter 

of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 

Leaders  of  the  Peace  Group, 
May  Second  Committee,  Social- 
ist Club  and  the  Committee  to 

End  the  War  in  Viet  Nam  have 
joined  in  this  move,  agreeing 
that  what  is  needed  most  at 
Brandeis  is  one  strongly  func- 
tioning center  of  left-wing  acti- 
vity, rather  than  the  now-exist- 
ing diverse  committees. 

The  new  SDS  chapter  will 
hold  its  first  meeting  on  Mon- 
day, March  28  in  Golding  at 
8:00.  This  meeting  will  be  open 
to  all  members  of  SDS  and 
those  people  interested  in  be- 
coming members.  Election  of 
provisional  officers  and  plan- 
ning of  programs  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  will  take 
place.  There  will  be  a  briefing 
by  John  Maher,  National  Re- 
search Director  of  SDS. 

The  group  also  disclosed 
plans  for  the  weekend  Viet 
Nam  protest  activities,  the  Sec- 
ond International  Days  of  Pro- 
test. 


Firemen  Spread  Foam  on  Flaming  Plane 

Two  Students  Killed 
In  Airplane  Tragedy 

Two  Brandeis  students  were  killed  Wednesday  afternoon 
when  their  rented  plane  struck  two  tr^^es  a.nd  plunged  into  the 
wall  of  the  old  reservoir  opposite  the  library. 

The  victims  were  the  pilot,  Elgin  Annis,  25,  a  special  grad- 
uate student  in  Anthropology,  from  Errol,  Now  Hampshire,  and 
his  passenger,  Carlisle  Blodgett,  24,  a  freshman,  from  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  ^  ^^ 

The   plane,    a   single   engine 


silver  and  red  Cessna  150,  had 
been  rented  about  two  hours 
before  the  crash  from  Arrow 
Enterprises  at  Hanscom  Field 
in  Old  Bedford. 

According  to  eyewitnesses, 
the  plane  had  been  flying  low 
over  campus  for  several  iiours, 
buzzing  several  classrooms  and 
the  library.  A  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  official  reported  that 
Annis  had  been  warned  pre- 
viously about  violation  of 
safety  regulations. 

According  to  Robert  Zamin- 
sky,  a  spokesman  for  Arrow 
Enterprises,  the  plane  had  been 
rented  at  noon  to  Annis  and 
Donna  Roslow,  another  gradu- 
ate student.  This  led  the  Uni- 
versity to  believe  that  Miss  Ros- 
low had  been  the  second  victim 
and  her  name  was  released  to 
the  press.  It  was  not  until  10 
a.m.  Thursday  that  Miss  Blod- 
gett was  positively  identified  by 
means  of  jewelry  and  clothing 
found  on  her  body.  Annis  had 
been  identified  almost  imme- 
diately by  means  of  papers 
found  in  an  attache  case 
aboard  the  plane. 

The  crash  occurred  slightly 
after  2  p.m.,  while  the  road 
alongside  the  reservoir  was 
crowded  with  students  heading 
to  ajid  from  classes.  Scores  of 
students  were  able  to  see  the 
crash  from  the  road,  the  li- 
brary, and  adjacent  classrooms 
and  dormitories. 

According  to  eyewitnesses, 
the  plane  was  flying  close  to 
Shiffman,  at  about  30  feet, 
when  it  suddenly  lo.st  altitude, 
hitting  a   tree  on   the   hill  be- 

(Contimied  on  Pai^e  €> 


Youth  Corps  Head 
To  Speak  Monday 
On  Poverty  War 

Jack  Howard.  National  Di- 
rector of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  will  speak  on 
•The  Politics  of  the  War  on 
Poverty"  at  8  p.m.  on  Monday, 
March  28,  in  Olin-Sang.  The 
evening  is  to  be  sponsored  by 
Brandeis  SPEAC. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Which  is  a  unit  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  was 
established  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Its 
objective  is  to  provide  work 
experience  and  training  for 
impoverished  youth,  enabling 
them  to  remain  in  or  return  to 
school,  or  to  increase  their  em- 
ployability.  Although  many 
observers  consider  that  the 
Youth  Corps  has  been  the  most 
successful  program  in  the  anti- 
poverty  campaign,  it  has  re- 
cently come  under  attack  for 
involvement  in  a  number  of 
scandals,  including  the  one 
which  is  currently  rocking  the 
Action  for  Boston  Community 
Development  project. 

Mr.  Howard,  who  is  flying  up 
from  Washington  for  his 
speech,  served  as  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Undersecretary 
of  Labor  before  l>oing  named 
to  hLs  present  position. 


Second  Meeting 
On  Draft  Issue 
Held  Thursday 

The  second  of  a  series  of 
undergraduate  mass  meetings 
on  the  use  of  grades  to  deter- 
mine draft  deferrments  was 
held  Thur^ay  night,  March  17, 
in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall. 

The  meeting  was  held  to  con- 
sider a  series  of  alternate  pro- 
posals compiled  by  a  student 
committee. 

The  third  faculty  meeting 
was  also  held  on  the  issue 
Thursday  afternoon.  That 
meeting,  attended  by  over  one- 
half  of  the  faculty,  delegated  to 
a  sub-committee  several  tech- 
nical and  procedural  matters. 
A  series  of  proposals  similar  to 
the  student  suggestions  will  l)e 
voted  on  by  the  faculty  at  a 
fourth  meeting  scheduled  a 
week  from  this  Thursday. 

The  student  resolutions, 
which  cover  the  range  of  poli- 
tical opinion  on  the  issue,  are 
being  voted  on  by  the  entire 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
student  body  this  week.  Once 
the  vote  is  completed,  a  third 
student  meeting  will  be  held  to 
plan  a  course  of  action. 

A   poll   of   the   250   student* 
present  was  taken  to  "give  an 
indication    of   how    the    entire 
student     body     would      vote" 
Resolution    #3,    presented    by 
Dennis  Brunn,  a  call  to  faculty 
members    to    withhold    gradej 
until  the  administration  pledg- 
es  not   to   report  them    to   the 
Selective    Service  System    un- 
less   by    student    request,    re- 
ceived  121    votes.  It  also  con- 
tained   a    protest    against    the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  use  of 
the  draft  for  that  war.  Resolu- 
tion  #4,  presented  by  Stanley 
Haberman,    a    protest    against 
military  conscription  on  moral 
grounds,  won  the  next  largest 
amount  of  votes,  83.  Resolution 
#1,    presented   by   Jon   Brant, 
calling  for  the  so-called  "fish- 
bowl"   method  of  draft   proce- 
dure as  opposed  to  the  grant- 
ing of  student  deferments,  was 
tied    with    Resolution     #2.    3T 
votes  each.  T\\o  second  Resolu- 
tion, presented  by  Phil  Gros.s- 
man,  is  a  protest  against  the  u.se 
of  grades  and  class  standing  as 
criteria  for  granting  and  with- 
hold in<?     student     deferments. 
Rosolution     #5,    presented    by 
Alan   Lichtman.   supported  the 
status  quo  and  urged  coopera- 
tion with  the  Selective  Service. 
It  was  supported  by  seven  stu- 
dents. 
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The  Draft;  A  Different  View 


Three's  A  Crowd 

The  great  squeeze  is  on.  Last  week,  the  Housing  Office 
announced  the  doubling  of  all  single  rooms  in  Ridgewood 
Quadrangle.  Yesterday,  it  was  announced  that  all  two-man 
suites  in  North  and  five  residence  staff  apartments  in  Hamil- 
ton and  Ridgewood  were  to  be  converted  to  triples  next  year; 
that  basement  storerooms  were  being  converted  to  doubles  in 
several  quadrangles  and  bunk  beds  installed  in  the  Castle. 
Students  are  being  begged  and  cajoled  to  live  off  campus  for 
next  year,  and  for  the  first  time  in  Brandeis  history,  sopho- 
mores are  being  asked  to  live  off  campus.  And  even  with  all 
this,  the  University  is  still  talkii>g  in  terms  of  a  housmg 
shortage  for  next  year. 

The  South  Street  apartments  might  have  been  the  answer. 
However,  through  a  combination  of  poor  planning  and  worse 
publicity,  the  administration  let  the  plan  fall.  Dean  Morrissey 
hiid  been  considering  the  apartment  idea  for  almost  a  year, 
yet  he  insisted  on  keeping  it  quiet  until  the  last  mijiute. 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  just  with  housing.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  released  earlier  this  year  by  the  administration, 
Brandeis  classrooms  are  bursting  at  the  seams  with  this  year's 
huge  freshman  class.  The  dining  halls  are  experiencing  un- 
precedented overcrowding,  with  waits  of  up  to  half  an  hour 
common.  The  shortage  of  on  campus  parking  is  growing  and, 
according  to  Dean  Morrissey,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  any 
sophomores  to  have  cars  on  campus  at  all  next  year. 

Aceordini:  to  the  agreement  under  which  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee was  first  formed.  Student  Council  must  approve  all 
housing  policies  before  they  can  go  into  effect.  However,  last 
month.  Dean  Morrissey  told  the  Housing  CommiUee  that  this 
year  his  plan  would  go  into  effect,  no  matter  what  Council 
said,  and  Council  as  a  body  was  never  consulted  on  the  issue 
at  all  until  last  night. 

Dean  Morris.sey  has  announced  that  next  year's  freshman 
class  will  be  about  460  students.  This  figure,  given  the  present 
campus  facilities,  is  absurd.  The  maximum  number  of  fresh- 
men that  could  be  comfortably  accommodated  is  much  closer 
to  the  400  mark.  The  University  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue admitting  more  and  more  students  without  first  construct- 
ing more  dormitories,  more  classrooms,  more  dining  space,  more 
parking  areas,  and  more  recreational  facilities. 

Next  year's  acceptances  have  not  been  all  sent  out  as  of 
yet.  There  is  still  time  to  act.  We  call  upon  Student  Council  to 
speak  out  strongly  for  the  rights  of  those  they  represent.  We 
request  the  Housing  Committee  to  refuse  to  cooperate  in  im- 
plementing the  present  policy.  Above  all,  we  beg  and  plead 
with  the  administration  not  to  admit  a  single  student  above 
the  number  that  can  be  comfortably  accommodated. 


viewer  was  Justice  Co-Editor  Boh  Berenson. 

Justice-  Mr    Seeley  has  pre-   the    present    time.      Not    only   better  students  in  college  rath- 
sented  the  contention  that  the   that,  they  have  to  take  gradu-   er  than  drafting  them? 
present  draft  system  would  de-   ate  record  exams  or  law  boards       Woll:  The  rationale  mvolves 
stroy  the  faculty -student  rela-   to  get  into  graduate  or  profes-   several    points.     First    of    all, 
tionship  and  the  general  intel-   sional  .schools.  there  is  no  need  to  draft  all  of 

leitual  atmosphere  on  campus.       Justice:  What  kind  of  effect  the  young  men  of  the  country 
Have  you  seen  any  evidence  of  do  you  feel  a  lottery  that  mdis-   who   fall  between   the  ages   of 
this  at  Brandeis?  criminately  picked  out  a  num-    18     and     26.     Essentially,     this 

Woll-  No  evidence  whatso-  ber  of  college  students  on  each  means  that  some  choice  has  to 
ever  It  seems  to  me  that  campus  for  the  draft  would  be  made,  and  the  rationale  of 
professors  are  carrying  on  their  have?  using  selective  service  is  based 

responsibilities  this  .semester  Woll:  I  think  this  is  very  upon  the  premise  that  certain 
in  exactly  the  same  way  that  hard  to  estimate.  First  of  all,  individuals  serve  the  nationil 
they  have  in  the  past;  more-  the  draft  of  college  students  is  interest  better  by  not  being 
over  students  are  not  yet  un-  hopefully  going  to  be  very  first  to  go  into  the  service.  The 
duly' concerned  about  the  draft,  small.  The  students  who  rea-  idea  behind  it  is  that  there  are 
As  far  as  I  can  tell,  there  is  no  lized  this  and  did  not  sec  their  many  ways  to  serve  the  coun- 
change  in  their  attitudes  to-  classmates  dropping  out  to  go  try.  Some  objective  standards 
wards  cour.ses.  to  Vietnam,  might  not  be  both-   should    be    developed    to   avoid 

Justice:  Do  you  ascribe  this  ered  too  much  by  a  lottery,  al-  the  capricious  selection  of  pco- 
feeling  to  the"  fact  that  most  though  those  who  did  finally  pie.  Otherwise,  individuals 
Brandeis  students  are  confident  receive  their  draft  notices  who  may  be  making  important 
of  scoring  very  high  on  the  would  probably  suffer  a  trau-  contributions  not  only  in  rela- 
test?  matic   shock.    However,    if   the   tion    to    national    defense    but 

Woll.  I  actually  don't  think  draft  calls  increased,  and  if  ten  also  in  such  areas  as  medical 
the  full  reality  of  the  draft  has  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  men  research,  will  be  shipped  off  to 
hit  Brandeis.  The  present  gen-  of  a  particular  class  were  going  war.  They  may  better  serve 
eration  of  students  hasn't  real-  to  be  called  (which  would  be  the  national  interest  by  pur- 
ly  been  through  a  war,  except  highly  unusual,  involving  a  far  suing  their  specialties, 
in  their  childhood  during  the  greater  war  than  we  have  at  of  course,  this  premise  can 
Korean  War.  They  do  not  seem  present),  the  lottery  would  be  )^  seriously  questioned.  But,  I 
to  be  upset  emotionally  about  thought  of  a  capricious  device,  think  it  is  important  to  re- 
the  draft,  but  I  think  probably  fraught  with  uncertainty.  Stu-  member  that  selective  service 
they  are  upset  intellectually,  dents  could  not  have  any  kind  ^^^^  ^ot  pertain  only  to  stu- 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  either  of  reasonable  expectations  re-  dents,  but  also  to  occupations 
confident  or  unconfident  about  garding  whether  they  would  ^y^^^  gre  considered  to  be  in 
the  Selective  Service  test.  They  have  to  go  into  the  service  or  ^he  national  interest  by  local 
do    not    know    how    they    will  not.  draft    boards.     Even    the    local 

score.  There  is  another  point  Justice:  Do  you  personally  draft  boards  differ  in  how  they 
that  you  have  to  remember:  consider  yourself  an  agent  of  interpret  what  is  in  the  na- 
Neither  grades  nor  the  test  are  the  Selective  Service  now?  tional  interest.  Still,  I  think 
mandadtory  as  standards  for  Can  you  objectively  give  out  a  ^^  pg^  reasonably  presume 
exemptions  upon  local  draft  grade  to  a  student  without  ^hat  some  occupations,  even 
boards.  In  other  words,  the  thinking  of  the  consequences,  though  they  are  very  difficult 
draft   boards   may   use  grades,   or  his  going  to  Vietnam?  to    determine,    should    be    de- 

and  they  may  u.se  test  scores,  Woll:  I  don't  think  that  I  am  f erred  A  good  illustration 
if  they  in  their  discretion  want  in  any  way  an  agent  of  the  Se-  would  have  been  during  World 
to  exempt  students.  This  is  a  lective  Service  system.  Grades  ^^j.  jj  when  a  non-selective 
very  important  consideration  are  only  one  standard  that  is  service  might  have  resulted  in 
to  bear  in  mind.  going  to  be  used  by  the  Selec-   drafting     atomic     physicists 

Justice:  Do  you  anticipate  tive  Service  Boards.  I  am  no  working  on  the  Man-hattan 
any  change  in  the  next  few  more  an  agent  of  the  Selective  project.  Under  those  circum- 
months  as  the  test  gets  closer?     Service  System  than  of  a  grad-   stances     there     can     be     little 

Woll:  I  don't  think  so.  This  uate  school  by  giving  out  doubt  that  in  terms  of  the  im- 
generation  of  students  has  been  grades.  Grades  hopefully  are  niediate  needs  of  the  country, 
brainwashed  about  tests — they  given  objectively  on  the  basis  they  better  served  the  national 
have  taken  tests  from  earliest  of  class  performance,  regard-  interest  by  continuing  their 
childhood.    They    have    to    go   less  of  how   they   are  used  by   research 

through     the     agony     of     high   others.  t   ^-  ^    tu  «*  •    «f 

school  and  the  uncertainty  of  Justice:  What  is  the  rationale  ..__'*"!•  \"*'_.^''5"'"  "_,_!.:.  I 
getting  into  college,  which  per-   behind  the  selective  service  of 


ten    made    that    the    Selective 
hVpTTs'evenTre'aVe;  than^,^^   ^^^^^^^  Service     System     discriminates 

uncertainty  about  the  draft  at  national    interest    to   keep    the  (Continued  on  Page  6) 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


Who  Are  You 


Kidding 


7 


The  Administration  in  its  housing  policy  Js  attempting  a 
neat  bit  of  subterfuge.  Knowing  that  the  student  body  reacted 
quite  strongly  to  his  declaration  earlier  in  the  year  that  "mod- 
est tripling"  of  some  freshmen  next  year  might  be  necessary, 
Dean  Morrissey  came  to  Student  Council  last  night  and  prom- 
ised that  there  would  be  no  tripling  next  year. 

However,  this  declaration  cannot  cover  over  the  fact  that 
there  wil  be  a  substantial  amount  of  inadequate  housing  for  the 
next  school  year.  In  order  to  hypothetically  elimijiate  the  neces- 
sity of  tripling,  Dean  Morrissey  has  proposed  a  number  of  ac- 
tions, which,  if  implemented,  will  be  as  bad,  if  not  worse. 

This  proposal  will  jvist  not  do.  Brandeis  students  would  be 
subjected  to  living  conditions  which  would  not  only  be  quite  un- 
comfortable but  might  also  be  dangerous  from  a  health  stand- 
point. 

It  is  nice  to  believe  that  a  University  is  a  place  where  the 
student's  sole  concern  is  intellectual.  But  let's  be  realistic.  Inade- 
quate living  facilities  caji  have  a  very  profound  effect  on  the 
college  life  of  a  student  that  no  amount  of  "superior  e<lucation" 
could  rectify. 

It  apears  to  us  that  what  Dean  Morrissey  has  done,  in  effect, 
is  to  present  a  proposal  so  unacceptable  that  the  alternative  of 
tripling  would  apepar  acceptable  by  comparison.  In  fact,  the 
only  real  alternative  is  to  significantly  lower  the  number  of  stu- 
dents admitted  next  year.  There  is  still  time. 


Yoririi  Poor? 

I  didn't  quite  believe  it  when 
many  upperclassmen  told  me 
that  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
Brandeis  humor  magazine 
would  fail  due  to  the  apathetic 
nature  of  the  students.  My  staff 
didn't  believe  it  either,  and  so 
we  put  out  an  issue  of  Poor 
Yorick,  proving  that  Brandeis 
coukl  have  a  humor  magazine. 

Poor  Yorick  was  received 
with  mixed  emotions.  Some 
people  raved  about  it,  others 
raved  at  it.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents liked  the  material,  others 
did  not.  But  the  fact  remains, 
that  whether  or  not  the  stu- 
dents liked  this  first  issue,  there 
was  almost  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  it  was  a  good  thing 
that  Brandeis  finally  had  a 
humor  magazine. 

With  this  support  for  a  hu- 
mor magazine  behind  us,  we 
set  about  compiling  our  second 
issue.   Here  we   began   to  run 

into  the  apathetic  nature  of  the 
Brandeis  campus.  We  have  the 
administrative  staff;  we  need 
the  writers.  No  one  wants  to 
write.  We  were  sure  when  we 
started  Poor  Yorick  that  the 
students  at  Brandeis  had  the 
humorous  literary  talent  to 
provide  us  with  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  material.  We  were 
wrong.  Where  is  this  great 
talent  that  is  so  prevalent  on 
other  college  campuses?  Har- 
vard. MIT,  UCLA,  and  Cornell 
and  YesTiiva  all  have  talented 
enough  student  bodies  to  sup- 


ply highly  successful  humor 
magazines.  Why  doesji't  Bran- 
deis? 

We  are  looking  for  material 
for  our  second  issue.  Many 
people  didn't  like  our  first 
issue.  We  urge  them  to  write 
the  type  of  humor  that  they 
would  li'xe  to  see  printed. 
Many  students  liked  the  fir.st 
issue.  We  ask  them  to  support 
us  by  submitting  material.  "This 
is  our  situation.  We  have  the 
administrative  capabilities;  we 
need  material.  I>oes  Brandeis 
want  a  humor  magazine? 
Mark  Horowitz 
Editor,  Poor  Yorick 


dent  Sachar's  Orientation  ad- 
dress remains,  "We  can  not 
separate  freedom  from  respon- 
sibility." Our  tradition  is  be- 
coming established;  will  it  be 
truth  even  uni.^  its  innermost 
parts,  or  rather  t'lie  handwrit- 
ing on  the  walls  of  the  lava- 
tories? 

James  Winer  '69 


Snirki^r  Knack 

To  the  Editor: 

The  visitor  to  Brandeis  can 
not  help  but  be  shocked  by  the 
great  amounts  of  decay  evident 
at  our  'youthful'  school.  The 
smashed  vending  machines  and 
broken  pianos  bespeak  of  de- 
struction resulting  from  a  pvar- 
ticular  kind  of  decay — the  de- 
cay of  responsibility. 

This  is  our  school,  but  in- 
stead of  trying  to  preserve  it, 
we  pervert  the  sense  of  the 
phrase  by  misusing  its  property 
as  we  see  fit.  We  paid  dearly 
to  come  here,  whatever  we  do 
is  owed  to  us,  even  if  it  is  t.nk- 
ing  someone's  books  or  25  pairs 
of  underwear.  We  kick  and 
scratch  the  stereo  consoles  with 
our  boots,  and  burn  woodwork 
with  our  ashes.  We  rip  pages 
out  of  library  books,  and  smash 
winrlows  in  our  dormitories. 

Brandeis  no  longer  looks 
like  a  new  school  because  it 
has  begun  to  suffer  from  the 
age-old  ills  of  human  weak- 
ness. Yet  the  freshness  of  Presi- 


Frct»  Kpc^ecli? 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  hear 
that  So  many  of  the  students  of 
Brandeis    University    are   such 
staunch    supporters  of    free 
speech,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  equal   rights   for   all   per- 
sons.   I    am    certainly    glad    to 
hear  that  the  students  at  the  re 
cent    draft    meeting    have    set 
themselves    up    in    direct    op- 
position to  the  kind  of  reaction- 
ary    people     who     nominated 
Barry  Goldwater  in   1964.  Yet 
when    I    tried    to    defend    my 
status  quo  before  these  advo- 
cates  of  the   Bill  of  Rights,   I 
was  booed  and  hissed  by  many, 
and    only    the    intervention    of 
the   chairman   enabled   me    to 
continue,  and  when  the  "Green 
Beret"  is  played  in  the  snack 
bar  there  is  always  some  advo- 
cate of  freedom  willing  to  press 
the    reject    button.    Sound    fa- 
miliar— well  pertiaps  when  one 
goes  around  in  a  full  circle  he 
comes  back  to  the  same  point, 
and  perhaps  left  and  right  arc 
not  opposites  after  all.  Maybe 
if   these    people    applie<l    their 
principles    to    reality,    and 
thought  a  little  bit  about  what 
the     world     was     really     like 
they'd    got    something    ac- 
complished. 

Allan  Lichtman,  '67 


Alterations  Proposed  Student  Falls  Through  Window; 
In  Advising  Program  Accident  Prompts  Safety  Inquiry 


By  JAN  KLEIN 

Major  revisions  in  the  freshman  advising  program  have 
been  proposed  in  an  attempt  to  correlate  teaching  with  advising, 
according  to  Assistant  Dean  of  Students,  John  Rich.  The  modi- 
fications, put  forward  by  the  Faculty  E.P.C.  and  the  office  of  the 

J?o^"  ^^^oh"'*-^"^^'  "^^l^  designed  to  enhance  the  existing  orienta-  j^^  recovering  from  severe  lacerations  and  a  back  injury  for  the  past  10  days. 
il?H  fi2?^  l^iJ"??'"''^'^"'  through  increased  guidance  in  course  According  to  David  Rolbein,  Director  of  Business  Administration,  several  additional  safety 

measures  may  have  to  be  taken 


The  University  is  beginning  an  immediate  investigation  of  the  safety  of  the  windows  oa 
campus,  after  last  Sunday's  accident  in  which  a  student  fell  to  the  ground  through  a  second  floor 
window  in  Shapiro  B. 

The  student,  David  Traktman,  '68,  is  in  good  condition  at  Waltham  Hospital,  where  he  has 


and  field  selection.  ,  .....       .    ,     . 

A  major  change  in  the  ad-  niade  available  to  students  on 
visor-advisee  relationship  is  the  the  basis  of  the  advisors'  rec- 
basis  for  the  new  program,  ommendations. 
Members  of  the  faculty  who  are  Members  of  the  Orientation 
engaged  in  teaching  general  Committee  have  proposed  that 
education  courses  will  serve  as  one  afternoon  of  the  orientation 
advisors  and  will  be  assigned  period  be  devoted  to  seminars 
to  freshmen  in  their  cla.sses,  on   discussing    one    summer    read- 


the  basis  of  proi>osed  field  of 
concentration  wherever  possi- 
ble. Tlie  number  of  advisees 
assigned  to  each  advisor  will  be 
limited  to  25  in  order  to  make 
meaningful  communication  be- 
tween student  and  advisor  pos- 
sible. New  faculty  members 
will  not  be  given  any  formal 
advising  duties  because  they 
lack  familiarity  with  the  Bran- 
deis curriculum. 

These  revisions  represent  a 
significant  change  from  the  pre- 
vious utilization  of  proposed 
fields  of  concentration  as  the 
sole  basis  for  advisor  assign- 
ment. Since  50-80%  of  all 
freshmen  change  their  original 
field  of  concentration,  the  old 
procedure  has  proved  ineffec- 
tive. In  addition,  results  of  the 
freshman  advisor  questionnaire 
and  interviews  with  members 
of  the  class  have  shown  that 
more   success  in   freshman   ad- 


mg,  as  an  additional  feature  of 
the  advising  program.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  fairly  success- 
ful in  past  years  according  to 
Mr.  Rich  and  is  currently  under 
consideration. 

Another  proposal  concerning 
the  advising  program  empha- 
sizes continuation  of  the  same 
advisor  -  advisee  relationship 
over  a  three-year  period,  pro- 
vided that  both  the  advisor  and 
advisee  are  agreeable.  This 
idea  is  currently  under  discus- 
sion in  E.P.C. 

Insufficient  attention  given  to 
students  with  advanced  place- 
ment credits  may  be  a  weak- 
ness in  the  new  system.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  afternoon 
office  hours  of  the  members  of 
the  various  departments  will 
provide  adequate  time  in  which 
to  answer  specific  questions  of 
those  freshmen.  Moreover, 
close  timing  is  involved  in  the 


but  they    are   "not    definite   as 
yet." 

Among    the 
considered    is 
the     present 
thicker    glass 


measures    being 

replacement    of 

windows     with 

The     workmen 


Windows  in  Shapiro  B,  on  left,  have  no  safety  bar  across  the 
center,  like  those  in  DeRoy,  on  right.  Window  involved  is  in 
upper  left. 


Sociology  Department  to 
Revise  Educational  View 


vising  results  when  the  advisee   ?,-'lTf  7L°f.„^l"'„^?'-|..^^„„'!'f 
was  in  at  least  one  of  the  aa 
visor's  classes. 


Spurred  by  what  has  been  happening  on  college  campuses 
across  the  country,  members  of  the  Sociology  Department  are 
Thn   ^^trro<.<  of  these  nroDO-    ^^wever,"     Mr.      Rich     noted,    taking  a  closer  look  at  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  higher    ^^a^,„,a„  was   leanm 
irSeSs  upon  a   .%w  e^n-    2'2fl'^'Jll\''r,^^^^^^^^  education.  It  is  traditional  for  the  faculty  to  take  "closer  looks,"    the  window  in  Shapi 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 
"It  must  be  emphasized. 


tentative,  particularly  the  dates 


who  replaced  the  broken  win- 
dow reportcHily  claimed  it  was 
half  the  proper  thickness.  Dean 
of  Students  Kermit  Morri.ssey, 
who  inspected  the  window  af- 
ter the  accident,  reported  that 
the  glass  used  "might  very 
well  have  been  too  thin"  for 
the  amount  of  area  it  covered. 
He  instructed  Buildings  and 
Grounds  to  replace  the  broken 
window  with  much  thicker 
glass. 

Both  Rolbein  and  Morrissey 
declined  to  label  the  windows 
as  a  safety  hazard  at  this  time, 
a  Ithough  Morrissey  termed 
them  "definitely  a  potential 
safety  problem"  and  warned 
students  not  to  hit  or  lean 
against  them  until  after  the  in- 
vestigation could  be  completed. 
Rolbein  stated  tliat  "engineer- 
ing judgement  will  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  whetlier  or 
not  we  have  a  problem  of 
safety." 

According    to    eyewitnesses, 
Traktman  was   leaning   against 

ro  B   213 


Dhasis  to  be  nlaccd  on  the  ori-    y^"^^^'^^'  pc«iucuiuiiy  uic  udic;,    j^  ^  j     ^j^j  ^  j^  jg  ^^      ^^^^^    ^^^    appraisal, 

piidsii*  lo  UL  pidv-cu  un  ui^  uii     involved,  and  are  currently  up  *    i-        i.       j  ^     au    V    ^ 


entation  period,  which  will  be 
extended  an  additional  day. 
Two  complete  days  will  be  de- 
voted to  informing  freshmen 
about  fields  of  concentration, 
general  education  require- 
ments, and  individual  course 
selection.  Members  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  are  fully  acquainted 
with  these  requirements  will 
participate  in  a  series  thorough- 
ly discussing  course  choices 
open  to  freshmen.  On  both 
afternoons  each  department 
will  have  at  least  one  member 
available  to  answer  students' 
questions. 

The  initial  meeting  with  the 
faculty  advi.sor,  which  has 
taken  place  before  sectioning, 
was  eliminated  from  next  year's 
program.  According  to  Dr.  Al- 
len Grossman,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  General  Ed- 
ucation, this  meeting  has 
proved  fruitless  in  previous 
years.  Its  elimination,  said  Dr. 
Grossman,  will  result  "in  tak- 
ing the  mechanics  of  orienta- 
tion with  the  university  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  advisor."  The 
proposed  academic  advising 
program  schedule  calls  for  sec- 
tioning on  Friday  and  the  as- 
signment of  advisors  on  Mon- 
day, and  provides  a  one-and-a- 
half  week  period  during  which 
freshmen  may  see  their  advis- 
ors for  signatures  on  their  final 
study  cards. 

The  number  of  meetings  be- 
tween advisor  and  advisee  are 
to  be  increased  from  one  for 
the  signing  of  the  study  card 
to  a  series  of  advising  sessions 


for  faculty  approval. 


Sir  Walter  would  have  approved. 


No  Brooklyn  Bridgi 


But  It  Keeps  You  Dry 


Action,  based  upon  answers  to  the  fundamental  question  of 

"What  is  education?"  have  led 
to  an  attempt  to  integrate  stu- 
dents more  closely  within  the 

department.  The  faculty  sug- 
gested   that   graduate   students 

in  sociology  become  an  organ- 
ized structure.  As  such,  they 
would  be  more  prepared  to  as- 
sume and  more  likely  to  be 
delegated  responsibility,  such 
as  for  the  running  oX  t'heir  own 
colloquia. 

In  reference  to  the  under- 
graduates, the  Sociology  De- 
partment has  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  a  definite  stu- 
dent-professor dialogue.  This 
awareness  may  lead  to  greater 
student  involvement  in  prob- 
lems of  course  organization, 
course  content,  and  teaching 
methods. 

This  general  increase  in 
awareness,  communicated  to 
the  students,  is  reflected  in  a 
n  e  w  1  y-established  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Teaching  and 
Courses.  Several  interim  com- 
mittees have  also  been  organ- 
ized to  deal  with  the  questions 
of  instruction  and  content  in 
introductory  sociology  courses, 
inderK'ndent  study  and  tu- 
torials, advi.sing.  course  organ- 
ization, and  other  pertinent 
is.su  es. 


when  tiie  glass  suddenly  shat- 
tered, causing  him  to  lose  his 
balance  and  fall.  Traktman  re- 
ported that  he  did  not  hit  or 
fall  against  the  window  and 
that  he  did  not  lose  his  balance 
until  after  the  window  had 
broken. 


Hillel 


A  group  of  musicians  from 
Temple  Emanuel,  Worcester, 
will  present  a  "Sabbath  Serv- 
ice in  Jazz"  Thursday  at  7:3f 
p.m.  in  Feldberg  liOunge.  A 
dinner  for  interested  .students 
and  the  participants  will  take 
place  before  the  performance 
in  Feldberg  game  room. 

Saturday.  April  16,  Hillel 
will  present  a  "Warsaw  Ghetto 
Evening"  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising.  This  program 
of  dramatic  readings  and  niu.sie 
of  the  period  will  take  place  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  Slosberg  Recital 
Hall. 


The  most  recent  addition  to 

the    Brandeis   campus,   the   Sir 

to  be  held  throughout  the  aca-   Walter  Raleigh  Memorial  Mud 

demic  year.  Reports  of  unsatis-   Bridge,  was  constructed  by  an 

factory    mid-term    grades    will   anonvmnn^j   «itiidonl    oarlv   Fri- 
also   be  given  to   advisors   and   anonymous   .student   early    i?  ri- 

necessary   assistance    will 


The  bridge  is  used  daily  by 
hundreds  of  Brandeis  students 
to  get  to  the  Mailroom  and  the 
Bookstore  from  classes  in  Ger- 


OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  future  with  a  well  known 
Midwejst  Manufacturing  Firm. 
We  are  now  offering  exclusive 


stenzang     and     the     Academic 

Quadrangle,   and   from  the  Li-  distributorships  for  "a  patented 

be   clay  morning  on  the  muddy    brary.  It  is  the  shortest  route  to  product.    No  competition.    Fac- 

-   slope  between  the  new  Science   *^^  Mailroom  from  that  side  of  tory  trained  personnel  will  as- 

Quadrangle  and  the  Mailroom.    the   campus,   and   connects   the  sist   yon  in  setting   up  a  tried 

^    paved      sidewalk     leading      to  and     proven     advertising     and 
Goldsmith  with  the  paved  road  merchandising  program.    100% 

od 
ed 

ThP  "^tower'^was   "J-ecenUv^Vc-   "P  behind  the  Bookstore,  along 

ine    lower    was    rcLciiny    hk,     „.ni^  ^^u,.^  ^aa  i...v,u«..    /^^rv^^nf    especially     during 


COUNSELLORS 

COLLEGE  JUNIORS 
or  HIGHER 


TOWER   DOOMED        ^The  bridge  -  a  c  t  u  a  1 1  y  a    '^»\f, 

r.....,.ofiti»r   Kointf   wooden  path  over  the  mud  —   uoiasnuui 


Plans   are 
drawn  up  for 
the   water  tower 


behind   Kutz    P^^n^s  which  had  been  stacked 


quired  from  the  City  of  Wal- 
tham by  the  University  after 
over  a  year  of  negotiations. 

It  is  reported  that  an  exten- 
sion to  Kutz  and /or  one  or  two 
new  dormitories  are  currently 
envisioned  for  the  site.  Dean 
of  Students  Kermit  C.  Morris- 
sey stated,  "The  tower  will  def- 
initely come  down  over  the 
summer.** 

The  tower  was  the  traditional 
blackboard  of  the  Senior  Class 
and  students  in  general.  Each 
Halloween  the  Seniors  used  to 
inscribe  their  "mark"  on  its 
side  The  green  letters  of  "  '69" 
arc  printed  across  the  tower. 
Also  printed  across  the  top  is 
the  injunction   "walk   cool.'* 


with  other  old  lumber,  cement 
pans,  and  concrete  blocks. 


the  Mailroom.    The  mark   up.    Investment  guaran- 

dge  spans  terrain  often  inun-  teed.     Minimum    investment 

dated  with  ankle-deep  mud  —  $1,000.    Maximum  $14,000.    All 

rainy  replies  confidential.    For  infor- 
weather  mation  write  Director  of  Mar- 

—  keting,    P.    O.    Box    1404fl.    St. 

Louis.  Missouri  63178. 


Large,  well-esfobfisheil  co-e^nca- 
lionoi  compg  with  a  fine  Jcwisk 
culturol  program.  80  iniles  from 
N«w  York  Ctty. 


AH   iV(Pif^    STEAK  GRILLE 

(A  slice  and  o  prke  for  every  polofel 
•nd 

PENDULUM  LOUNGE 

(A  quiet  coiy  comer) 

DANCING  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NIGHTS 

WALTHAM  CHARTER  HOUSE 

385  Winter  Street,  Route  128  Exit  48 
TW  9-8700 


UNITED  MARKETING 
COMPANY 

(»28fi  Bartmer  Avenue 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  S3130 


CONVERTIBLE 
FORD  RETRACTABLE 

White,  CKCcptionol  condition.  Soon 
will  be  o  collector's  item.  Fact  sheet 
available.  Best  offer  by  noon,  March 
31.  Sanborn,  65  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. Call  491-0014  ony  day  noon 
to   midnight. 


Good  Salaries 
Pteatanf  workinq  condifi< 
Moture  sfoff  ossociations 


Write 


CEJWIN  CAMPS 

31  Union  Square  West 
New  York  3,  New  York 
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Poge  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


Morch  22,  1966 


Apartheid 


Creen  Cheese 


Getting  High 


Fred  Cohen 


A  Government  of  Fear 

By  LAWRENCE  DANCT 

The  Africa  Circle  presented  Monday  evening  two  films  by  Henry  Morgejithau,  husband  of 
Ruth  Morj,'t'nlhau  of  the  Politics  department.  The  films  were  made  with  much  difliculty  imd 
at  great  risk  because  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  South  African  government.  The  material 
was  smuggled  out  of  South  Africa  and  compiled  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morgenthau  for  pre- 
sentation on  National  Educational  Television  last  year.  The  first  film,  called  Fruit  of  Fear,  was 
very  general,  depicting  the  total  breakdown  of  communication  between  whites  and  non-whites, 

and  the  delusions  and  paranoid  fears  that  the  whites  have  concerning  the  non-whites.  The  Fruit  .      *  ,0        ^^■        j  ,,  v.  *  *u 

of  Fear  it  concludes,  "is  violence."  The  second  film,  One  Nation,  Two  Nationalisms,  is  a  more   Probe  cost  only  about  18  million  dollars,  but  the  more  recent 


The  cost  of  living  has  risen  tremendously  in  the  past 
decade.  A  few  luxury  items,  such  as  the  space  program  and  the 
support  of  war,  have  become  astronomically  expensive. 

In  the  space  program  we  have  been  treated  to  some  amazing 
events.  In  1962,  Mariner  flew  by  Venus.  This  summer,  another 
Mariner  took  close-up  pictures  of  Mars.   The  primitive  Venus 


detailed  analysis  of  the  politi- 
cal situation  in  South  Africa, 
of  the  consequences  of  that  sit- 
uation for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  of  America's  involvement. 
As  much  of  the  material  in  the 
two  films  overlap,  their  con- 
tent will  be  considered  to- 
gether. 

South  Africa   is  an  extraor- 


There  is  no  arable  land  in 
South  Africa  which  is  not 
owned  by  the  whites.  The 
Bantu  peasant  who  does  not 
work  in  near  serfdom  on 
white-owned  land  must  try  to 
subsist  on  whatever  land  the 
wliites  consider  not  worth  cul- 
tivating. Faced  with  the  pros- 


Brandeis  Lecture 


Fortas  Favors  Justice 


By  HARRY  KREISLER 


Mars  probe  cost  120  million  dollars  —  about  5  million  for  each 

picture  taken.  These  prices 
might  seem  to  be  pretty  high, 
if  a  few  weeks  ago  a  Saturn 
rocket  hadn't  been  launched  at 
55  million  per  test. 

But  just  how  expensive  is  it? 
Back  in  1962  Warren  Weaver, 
in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 


is  forced  to  seek  eniployment   tice  Abe  Fortas,  was  a   disap-   there   is    "no   such    thing   as   a  i"to  our   space   program.   The 

under    inhuman    conditions    in  pointment.  Justice  Fortas  spoke  human  being  who  doesn't  de-  funds    for    the    Apollo    moon 

1  K^'"*'^^  or   as  an  unskilled   in    generalities,    since    he  mand  respectful  treatment."   It  project  alone  could  buy  all  of 

laborer  in  urban  areas.   He  is   refrained  from  discussing   any   is   only   by   guaranteeing   their  the  following: 
not  allowed  to  live  in  the  urban   of  the  crucial  questions  before   rights  that   the   estranged   ele-        (1)  a  10%  increase  in  salary 


themselves;     indeed    he   the  court.    His  lecture  was  in-   ments  will  be  successfully   in-   for  ten  years  for  everv  teacheF 
j:a*r*"f^/Ji?A"":^„1   ?^-??.«^°">.'".^"t«'-y  «".V'.d^y'*  corporated  into  our  society.   i„  the  U.S.  from  kfnXrearten 


areas 

man 

area  for  more  than  72  hours  at 


social    revolution,    which    he 


capital     from    a  time  without  special  permis-   characterized  "as  shattering  the  „  ^*  *^  ^^^  surprising  that  Mr.    through  university.  (2)  10  mil- 
1    increasingly    sion.    Instead    he   is   forced   to  walls    between    the    black   and   *^ortas  should  express  concern    hpn  dollars  to  each  of  the  top 


^     ^,  .                .      *     .         ..         ^1.     T,     4         The  Louis  D.  Brandeis  Memo-  making  of  a  democracy  is  im-  Scientists,  gave  some  meanmg 

dinarily  rich  nation  by  African    pect   of  starvation,   the   Bantu   rial  Lecture,  delivered  by  Jus-  possible.    To  Justice  Fortas  to  the  huge  sums  being  poured 

standards,     indeed,     even     by    •-  ' -^   *"-   — ^' ^i— ««^ — ♦    ..        ..       _                            ...  ... 

world  standards.  The  original 
impetus  for  her  booming  econ- 
omy came  from  her  great 
mineral  resources,  notably  dia- 
monds and  gold.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  free  world's  gold 
comes  from  South  African 
mines.     Excess 

mining  has   been    ..„„     .._    ._   ._    „„,.^    ^^^^^^^m    vm.^    .^,c4v«.   ««« 

Invested    in    secondary    indus-    live    in    drab    ghettos    called   white,  rich  and  poor."  ^^^  ^^  rights  of  the  individual.  200  small  colleges  in  the  U.S. 
tries,    creating    a    thriving,    townships,  which  ring  all  large       The  only  significant  aspect  of  ^^^^re  becoming  an  Associate  (3)   50,000  year  fellowships  at 
broad-based  economy.  There  is    South  African  cities.  Until  re-   his   remarks    was   the   concern  ^"s^J^^^  of  the  Supreme  Court,  $4,000  per  year.   (4)  $200  mil- 
extensive    foreign    investment,    cently  the  Bantu  was  allowed   they   conveyed,    a   concern   for  "^  successfully  defended  Clar-  lion   for    the    establishment    of 
90%   coming  from  Europe  and    to  live  in  the  township  perma-   guaranteeing  the  rights  of  those  ence  Gideon  in  Gideon  v.  Wain-  ten   new    medical    schools.    (5) 
the   U.S.   The  U.S.   investment    nently,  but   not   to   own   land;   groups  who  are  only  now  win-  J!^"*^"*-     ^"    t"*^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^  complete  universities  with  med- 
Is     second     only     to    Great    now  he  is  allowed  to  live  there   ning    recognition   of    their   de-  ^-.^^^.^  guarantee  of  the  in-  jcal,  engineering    and   agricul- 
Britain's.                                            only  so  long  as  he  has  permis-   mands  for  equality  before  the  a»vidual  s   right   to   counsel    in  t^^al  schools  for  each  of  the  55 
Only  the  Afrikaners  and  the    sion  to  work  for  a  certain  em-   law.    Justice  Fortas  contended  ^^^te  criniinal  proceedings.  The  nations  added  to  the  U  N   since 
Other    whites,    who    make    up    ployer.    When    the  contract   is   that  our  society  cannot  have  a  ^^"^^I?J%  human   rights   ex-  -^  founding     (6)   three   more 
one-fourth  of  a   population   of    terminated  he  must  return  to   heavier  night  stick  for  the  poor  Pressed  by  Justice  Fortas  in  his  permanent  Rockefell^^^ 
17   million,    benefit    from    this    the  country  and  may  not  take   than  for  the  rich,  that  our  insti-  address  here  is  significant,  since  uonTm   $100  miH^ 
great    prosperity.    This    group    further     employment    without   tutions    and    rules    must    show  he  is  the  newest  member  of  the  "^/Jf     'l.,.ioJi,i^  lu                  • 
fnjoys  the  ?ngh^t  standard  of    permission.  The  transient,  mi-   equal    respect   for   all    individ-  Supreme  Court.  help    popularize    the    war     in 
living  in  the  world.  Their  priv-    gratory     status    of     the     non-   uals.  In  June,  1965,  Justice  Arthur  i}  ^      ^\      .     ., 
ileged  position  comes  not  as  the   white  is  a  perfect  rationale  for       Justice   Fortas   believes  that  Goldberg    wrote    the    majority  Jnoi   only   is   the   space   pro- 
fruit  of  their  own  labor,  but  as    denying  him  all  political  priv-   the  major  problem  facing  this  opinion   and   cast  the   deciding  gram  becoming  ridiculously  ex- 
a    result    of    the    ruthless    ex-    ileges.                                                 country  today  is  the  social  rev-  vote  in  the  case  of  Escobedo  v.  pensive,   but   so   is  the  cost   of 
ploitation    of    the   rest    of    the        Control    of    the    African    is  olution,    which    requires    "pa-  Illinois,    which   placed    sharp  war.    It   cost   about   $50,000    to 
population:    mostly    Bantu,    or    maintained  in  large  part  by  the  tience  and  understanding  to  set-  new  restrictions  on  the  use  of  kiH  a    man   in   World   War   II 


native  African;  1  ^/z  million 
Coloreds,  people  of  mixed  de- 
scent; and  ^/^  million  Asians, 
mostly  Indians. 

Until  recently  there  was  no 
monolithic  solidarity  in  white 
South  African  politics.  There 
was  much  hostility  between 
Afrikaners,  descendants  of  the 


Pass  Laws,  which  require  him   ^^^  ^^^  J^st  demands"  of  those   voluntary  confessions  in  crimi 

to    carry    reference    books   elements    only    now    obtaining   nal   trials.    Goldberg's   opinion 

(passes)    on   his   person   at  all   ^*^^*r  rightful  place.  In  his  view,   was  generally  based  on  the  in- 


times.  He  must  have  his  pass 
checker!  in  order  to  obtain 
work.  Tlie  infamous  Sharpe- 
ville  massacre  resulted  from  a 
peaceful  protest  of  the  Pass 
Laws,  during  which  the  police 


the  moral  and  legal  rights  so  tegrity  of  the  right  to  counsel, 
long  denied  to  the  Negro  and  a  right  established  in  full  force 
the  poor  must  be  vindicated,  the  year  before  in  the  Gideon 
Justice  Fortas  noted  that  "pov-  case.  Justice  Fortas  has  since 
erty"  is  a  "feeble  and  inade-  replaced  Arthur  Goldberg  on 
quate  word"   to  describe  their   the  court.  When  the  Court  con- 


It  costs  an  estimated  $375,000 
to  kill  a  viet  Cong. 

The  cost  of  living  is  definitely 
rising  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
But  the  atomic  bomb  is  here. 
It  makes  it  cheap  to  kill  a  man. 
With  all  the  money  we  should 
save,  we  can  send  a  couple  of 
men  on  a  joy  ride  to  the  moon. 


original  Dutch  sett  ers  and  the  panicked  and  opened  fire    The  Personal   and   socia     plight,    to   siders  the  whole  area  of  crimi- 

whitrentrepren^^^^^^^  government    us^d    Sharpeville  communicate   the    "despair    so   nal  law  opened  up  by  the  Esco-  .  ^          . 

wme  tb  exploit  S^^^^^  as  an  excuse  to  slap  down  on  fJ^Pt^'  so  deep"  that  character-   bedo  case,  of  the  rights  of  the  Clji^^    atlJ  TAntirC 

came  lo  expioii  aoutn  Ain^  the  African   nationalist   move-  izes  a  situation  m  which  there   accused    when   faced   with    the  WlWi    aUQ  VOIIIICS 


mineral    resources.    These    op- 
posing  factions    have    now 
3oine<l  together  against  all  non- 
whites, 
mean  is  that  70%   of  the  total 


IS  not  enough  food  or  clothing,   power  of  the  state.  Justice  For-    rri,    i>    <.      i  .n 

He  maintained  that  the  time   tas  could  conceivably  cast  the    i,?^  pastarcl  fly  upon  the  comic 
ing  sides  has  been  imoosqihle    ^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  "^^^^  the  Bill  of  deciding  vote.  ^n^ '^"^^    ^*^^    ^^    "Super- 


ment.   Since   Sharpeville   com 
munication  between  the  oppos 


and  the  previously  peaceful  na- 


In   this  context,   the   signifi- 


Xjor^^^^nrgrou^rfcraT  the  f^rth  "1„*n:f=.a°n^^f^fi*v,'f^^  ^i^J^}^»"^^^  ^^  fsTarcilTuU  a  sudden  mo. 


tion. 


population  would  be  living  on  f^nan-'v    Riv^i^pj*,    auvn    «»    mtr        ^  ^y.     f„nHnVnf»nfni   riftVifc      '    iT'T"  ; .^..x.  .--.v,.^  w*  „^....^w 

13%   of  the  land-land  gerry-  African  National  Congress  and  ^^^    nrocess     2^^^^^^  T^''^^^-  ^'^'^''''^'^  become  appar- 

so     as     to     contain  the  Pan  African  Con-ress,  have  g^forffjff^^^^^ 

,neral    wealth,    good  ^?i'\*?,;2X:^'fr?n.Syi}!  votr-'^can^o^'Se  d^'nl^'^V^^   rii^"2l;"„S?  !:i^".".^f:S^^„^:!l"l?5?   IJ  1  _had  the  ene%y 

,    large    cities,    nor  ^^iL ^iV^fl^^^^^^    *<>    complete  eause  of  one's  color  or  the  size 


mandered 
neither    mi 
farm     land 

good    seasports.    In    .short,    the 
bantustans  simply  are  not  eco- 
nomically 
bantustan 
ihe  Transkei 
ised  semi 
Only  45 
the     Transkei 


submission. 
The     proposed 


rt/^„«^««,««*  of  one's  pocketbook. 
government       i^  ^^g  address,  emphasis  was 


or  the  size  !^^^i'^L^*'^i''^- ^fl^  indigent  will    j^j  j,,,^^  ^nd  killthnt  ugly  hug, 
or  me  size  undoubtedly  influence  the  cast-   Persistent 
ing  of  his  key  vote.  turninq 


creature,    now     rC' 


Tour  Russia,  Poland 
Czechoslovakia  and  Germany 
on  Lufthansa's  exciting 
Student  Seminar 
this  summer. 

History  and  headlines  will  come  alive  as  you  explore  in  depth  12 
of  East  Europe's  most  exciting  and  intriguing  cities. 

Doctor  Bernard  Flicker,  noted  historian  and  educator,  will  be  your 
guide  to  Moscow,  Leningrad.  Riga,  Erevan,  Tbilisi,  Kiev,  Warsaw, 
Cracow.  Wroclaw,  Prague,  Karlsbad  and  Berlin.  You  will  see  all  that 
Is  best  of  the  old  and  new;  attend  opera,  plays  and  concerts;  meet 
and  talk  with  students -exchanging  views  and  ideas.  A  noMo-be- 
missed  adventure,  this  44  day  tour  leaves  New  York  June  24  and 
costs  $1,423  in  Economy  Class.  For  details  mail  the  coupon. 

r X 

I    LUFTHANSA  GERMAN  AIRLINES-TourDept.,UX  122  i 

I    410  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022  } 

I    Gentlemen:  Please  send  information  on  your  Student  Seminar  under  the   ■ 
!    direction  of  Doctor  Bernard  Flicker.  I 


of  violence  cannot  withhrliH   ^^^^'    "^^  ^^^  ^^"  ^^^  Court  The  comics  are  my  life,  my  love 

richts    kJ^    Lrvi^^c    n^iceo]^  «<>  '^  defining  the  rights  of  the  If  not  for  them  Id  want  to  die. 

fof  fair^en^l^ntltion   of^he  indigent  accused  of  a  crime  Perhapf^   someday  I'll   kill   the 
interests   of  X   accused     n^ue  ^  ^  ^  *^  ^  "  ^   seriously   hindering        hug  — 

fnndampn?ii  r?a>,fc  n^l  «^*    i«  ^^^  enforcement?    These  are  Such  joy  Fd  feel! 

Jh"    T?^f"!2o'^\?,!^i!i.^'^^.  "?*'.""  the  types  of  questions   Justice  If  only  I  knew  how 


i«,rowi     ifuJ^^J.^'  -^"^^    ^""JS  Fortas  did  not,  perhaps  could   To  care 
purchase,     like    caviar    and  «^*   /i;o«i,oe 


champagne. 

Unless   the  basic   rights   are 
assured  to  every  individual,  the 


not,  discuss. 


—  Emmanuel  Goldman 


Name 


Address 


Phone 


City 


State 


Zip 
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School 


—  I 
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My  Travel  Agent  is 


©  Lufthansa! 

German  Airlines  S 


DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 

HANOVER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

"Comviunity 

Development  and  the 

University* 

Infercollegiofe   Conference 

APRIL  1   ond  2 

SPONSORS:  U.  S.  Peace  Corps. 
Student  World  Allionce  for  Prog- 
ress, Comporotive  Studies  Center, 
Dortmouth  Christion  Union  Po- 
liticol  Action  Committee 

SPEAKERS:  Peoce  Corps  Associ- 
ate Director;  Peoce  Corps  Direc- 
tor in  Lotin  Americo;  U.N.  Un- 
dersecretory,  Bureou  off  Sociol 
Affffoirs;  Executive  Director,  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinoting 
Committee,  ond  others 

TOTAL  FEES:  $7.  Apply  by 
Morch  25  to  101  North  Holl, 
Dortmouth  College,  Honover, 
N.  H. 


DELIVERY   SERVICE 
TW  3-1900—  1276 


8  A.M.-10   P.M.   Mon.-Thurs. 
8  A.M.-II    P.M.   Fri.  A  Sot. 


GOR 


»!• 


N'S 


Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc. 

876  Moin  Street,  Wolthom   54,  Moss. 

Most  complete  line  off  imported  ond  domestic 
borreled  beers  —  wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly    fine    resturont    in    Wolthom 

hos  now  been  ENLARGED  ond  MODERNIZED 

for  your  odded  pleosure. 


COLONIAL  KITCHEN 


19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 

Open  6  A.M.  -  7:30  P.M. 


r 


Morch  a,  1M^ 


THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Fiv# 


Theatre 


Favorable  Review! 


Jacobson 


There  is  arv  immediate  con- 
trast between  the  one-act,  stu- 
dent directed  plays  performed 
this  season  at  Brandeis,  and 
the  larger,  faculty-directed 
productions.  The  three  one-act 
plays  were  all  effective,  in- 
tense, and  displayed  a  variety 
of  acting  and  directorial  tal- 
ents. The  current,  elaborate 
production  of  Pin«  Pong  is 
quite  another  story. 

The  Dock  Brief 

This  funny,  if  slightly  over- 
long  one-acter,  performed 
three  weeks  ago  by  Roger  Gott- 
lieb and  Mark  Burnette  under 
the  direction  of  Gerald  Rich- 
man,  was  delightful.  A  man  is 
to  be  tried  for  murder:  he  is 
charming  and  simple  —  and 
guilty.  His  court-appointed 
lawyer  is  old,  a  fuddy-duddy, 
and  incompetent.  Mark  Bur- 
nette was  convincing  in  the 
role  of  the  doomed  man  and 
the  half-dozen  impersonations 
that  went  with  it.  Roger  Gott- 
lU^^b  was  consistent  and  moving 
in  a  full-bodied  characteriza- 
tion of  the  foolish,  self-con- 
cerned old  lawyer.  As  I  noted 
above,  the  play  was  a  bit  too 
long,  and  might  well  have 
ended  after  its  first  scene. 

Escurial  and  The  Chairs 

The  Escurial  is  a  monastery 
thirty  miles  from  Madrid,  built 
by  King  Philip  II  in  the  mid- 
sixteenth  century,  to  which 
that  dark  and  ascetic  king 
moved  with  his  court.  The 
short  play  we  saw,  directed  by 
Jon  Hoffman,  is  as  gray  and 
bitter  as  the  image  in  one's 
mind  of  that  cave  of  monks  and 
hushed  court  acolytes. 

The  King,  played  by  Peter 
Battis,  is  mad.  A  death  is  im- 
minent: we  cannot  be  sure  at 
first  whether  it  is  the  King  or 
his  queen  who  is  to  die.  We 
are  told,  in  black  tones,  "The 
Queen  dies  by  poison.  Love 
does  not  enter  this  Palace." 

The  main  interchange  is  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  Fool. 
The  Fool  is  melancholy,  and 
the  King  dresses  him  in  the 
royal  robes  and  crown  and 
they  exchange  places.  Yet 
they  do  not:  the  Fool  has  cuck- 
olded the  King,  or  has  he?  The 
Monk  is  Death,  or  its  harbin- 
ger, or  is  he  too  part  of  the 
King's  morbid  madness?  The 
Fool  is  not  funny,  or  else  he  is 
too  good  as  a  king:  he  is  exe- 
cuted. The  Queen's  death  is 
announced,  and  the  King  exits, 
laughing  loudly,  hollowly. 

Peter  Battis  was  regal  and 
powerful  as  the  King.  Andrew 
Harmon  was  a  melancholy,  in- 
trospective Fool,  in  contrast  to 
the  King's  description  of  what 
a  Fool  should  be,  "simpering, 
and  perfidious."  C.  Jeremy 
Svkes  was  the  very  face  of 
Death.  And  yet  somehow  —  I 
am  not  sure  whether  this  is  the 
effect  of  the  play  or  not  —  I 
felt  dreadfully  unsure  at  the 
end.  What  had  happened;  why 
was  I  so  chilled? 

The  Chairs,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  most  successful  work 
done  this  season  at  Brandeis. 
The  acting,  by  Jeff  Jacobs,  Ju- 
dith Sachs,  and  Jan  Kassler, 
was  unimpeachable.  Daniel 
Greenblat's  direction  was  orig- 
inal and  imaginative,  so  well 
in  tune  with  the  spirit  of 
lonesco's  play  that  the  audi- 
ence was  a  part  of  the  per- 
formance, sharing  its  shock 
both  as  spectators  and  partici- 
pants. 

It  seems  that  no  play  can  be 
written  nowadays  within  the 
same  conception  of  reality  as 
prevailed,  say,  before  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Every  new 
play    must   have    some    imagi- 


nary character,  or  must  center 
about  some  piece  of  trivia 
which  allegorizes  The  Proble-m. 
Plays  are  now  written  about 
the  fabric  of  reality,  rather 
than  within  it.  This  is  to  the 
good,  if  it  helps  us  realize  the 
very  tenuous  framework  with- 
in which  we  order  phenomena, 
the  thin,  transparent  net  which 
separates  our  "sanity"  from 
madness. 

The     Chairs     twists     reality 
about  itself.    An  old   man  and 
woman,  living  in  a  lighthouse, 
have   evolved   a   common   uni- 
verse and  past.  The  man  has  a 
message  which  he  has  not  been 
able  to  express.  Tonight,  how- 
ever,   guests   are   coming,    and 
the  Orator  is  due  to  voice  the 
old    man's    message.      The 
"guests"  arrive,  imaginary  be- 
ings for  whom  the  old  couple 
are  continually  bringing  in  and 
arranging  chairs.   After  imagi- 
nary   conversations    with    the 
guests,  we  see  that  the  couple's 
framework   is   sagging    indeed, 
that  the  interplay  of  their  own 
realities    with    ours    and    with 
each   other's  is  not  consistent, 
and  is  not  successful.    Finally, 
the  Orator  really  does  appear. 
The   couple,    their   lives    com- 
plete,  jump  into  the   sea,  and 
the  Orator — is  mute! 

Ping  Pong 

Ping  Pong,  by  Arthur  Adam- 
ov,  directed  and  designed  by 
Howard  Bay,  has  an  awfully 
good  set. 

It  seems  to  me  that  critical 
vocabulary  is  so  limited  that 
critics  must  try  to  be  witty  in 
panning  some  unsuccessful 
production.  This  reviewer  lacks 
both  sufficient  wit  and  suffi- 
cient pleasure  in  the  well- 
turned  put-down  to  try.  The 
play  doesn't  work.  Most  of 
what  I  would  say  in  criticism 
of  the  play  was  written  in  the 
program  as  apology  for  it.  It 
does  appear  "thin  and  flip- 
pant," and  "a  tricky  mixture 
of  conventional  and  way-out 
playwriting." 

As  everyone  has  heard  by 
now,  the  central  Symbol  of  the 
play  is  a  huge  pinball  machine. 
The  way-out  set  by  Professor 
Bay  is  precisely  that:  the  face 
of  such  a  machine,  with  its 
glass  apparently  broken.  The 
machine  occupies  the  attention 
of  seven  people:  Arthur  (Roy 
Stevens),  and  Victor  (Arthur 
Boehm),  who  are  young  play- 
ers; Mrs.  Duranty  (Kendall 
March),  who  is  a  lessee;  Sutter 
(Jim  Klosty),  a  hangabout 
agent  for  the  Corporation;  The 
Old  Man  (Charles  Siegel),  who 
heads  the  corporation;  the  Old 
Man's  flunky,  Roger  (Steven 
Daitsh);  and  Annette  Jacque- 
line Rubin),  who  moves  in  and 
out  of  the  Corporation. 

It  is  the  Corporation  which  ab- 
sorbs everyone,  principally, 
though,  Arthur,  who  goes  from 
being  a  player  to  being  an  in- 
novator of  machines,  who  is 
disappointed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  play  ends  with  Vic- 
tor and  Arthur,  now  old,  play- 
ing ping  pong,  successively  giv- 
ing up  a  net  (get  it?)  and  pad- 
dles and  balls. 

What  does  the  pinball  ma- 
chine symbolize?  Sex?  Love? 
God?  Is  the  Corporation  the 
State?  I  don't  know,  and  I'm 
not  sure  if  I  care.  That's  the 
whole  trouble. 

Some  awfully  good  actors 
appear  on  the  stage.  Charles 
Siegel  has  a  character  for  his 
considerable  talents,  and  does 
a  fine  job  with  it.  Roy  Stevens, 
one  feels,  would  do  the  same 
if  he  had  an  appropriate  ve- 
hicle. ,  „  , 
Oh,  for  an  Uncle  Vanya! 


Science 

Monkeys  Mount  To  Climax 

By  ROBERT  E.  LISS 

Item:    Monkeys  have  been  sexually  aroused  by  radio  command;  one  pair  90  sCimulatdl 
was  provoked  to  copulate  eighty -one  times  in  ninety  minutes. 

— Saturday  Review,  February  6,  1966,  page  62. 

A  reverent  hush  fell  upon  the  thirty  observers  as  Dr.  Ingram  mounted  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  intricate  control  panel  of  the  elaborate  and  expensively  equipped  demonstration  roorn^ 
Aside  from  the  luminous  and  exciting  colors  of  the  dials  and  instruments,  everything  in  th> 

lov^rer/n   whul^T^^e  "machi^n:  they  charged  across  the  cages,   room  carrying  trays  laden  with 

pr^«nrf^v^nr  fnrrnld  ^  rom  "  was  a   matter  of  soconds  champagne  and  delicacies. 

VZJ^t  .Tl?Li/TnH  ^JiJ^{  until  Ingram's  predictions  had       One  of  the  observers,  breath- 

Hv  whroh  nn?r^!v  f r^^formii  ^ecn  confirmed.  Unfortunately,  ing  rapidly,  came  over  to   Dr. 

ity  which  quickly  transfornied  jj^^^^^      ^he   control  monkeys  Ingram  and  asked  if  he  could 

inH  f  '"Ih  'T'Z.^L  ^iT'ih'.  1^  had  exhibited  behavior  identi-  take  over  the  controls.    After  a 
cPrvi?!  ?nfi  tiXnf   in^^^^^^  hesitation,     Ingram    a€- 

servers  into  violent  inner  dis-  ^       „  ^       .^  g^.   quiesced   and    left   to  join   th© 

^T^\?^t"  S^JS'T'i'.iHl  "ih!:  Quired  an  accusing  leer  as  they  festivities. 

and  attitudes  held  outside  the  ^^^^    ^^    ^j^^    ^^^^    exhausted       The    rest    of    the    day    was 

room  Now  each  man  sat,  un-  ^lonkeys.  A  nervous,  high  rather  a  wild  party,  as  might 
prejudiced  and  passive  as  a  ^-^^^.^^  ^jt^er  came  from  one  well  be  expected  when  such  an 
freshly  dump^  ^]^^"?}?f^.  ^b  observer  but  was  quickly  si-  important  development  has 
waiting  to  be  filled  with  truth,  j^^ced  by  Ingram's  fierce  glare,  been  perfected.  When  the  fes- 
Dr.  Ingram  had  a  neck-  By  the  time  the  process  had  tivities  were  finally  over  and 
microphone,  into  which  he  been  repeated  seven  times  the  the  last  observer  had  staggered 
spoke  while  moving  about  the  observers  had  begun  to  pour  off,  Dr.  Ingram  climbed  wear- 
room,  preparing  the  demon-  out  onto  the  floor  of  the  room,  ily  up  the  steps  to  shut  down 
stration.  cheering  wildly  and  rushing  to  the  control   panel.   He  noticed, 

"My  remarks  will  be  short,  congratulate  Dr.  Ingram.  Sev-  and  jotted  down  for  the  ree- 
gentlemen,  as  you  have  all  eral  were  whipping  out  party  ords,  that  the  monkeys  had 
been  briefed  on  exactly  what  horns  and  little  bags  of  con-  been  made  to  copulate  eighty^ 
each  event  will  indicate.  You  fetti.  Dr.  Ingram  pressed  an-  one  times  during  the  ninety 
will     please     notice,     when     I  other    button    and    six    lightly   minutes   or   so   that   the    party 

raise  the  covering  of  each  cage,  clad    girls    pranced    into    the  had  lasted. 

the  hat  on   the   head   of   each  ~~~~~  "^ 

monkey.  It  is  through  these 
hats  that  I  will  give  the  elec- 
tronic "orders"  to  one  set  of 
monkeys  which  you  will  ob- 
serve being  obeyed.  The  hats 
of  the  other  set  contain  only 
dead  weight." 

With  this   Dr.   Ingram 
whipped    the    coverings    from 
the  cages.     A  gasp  came  from 
the     thirty    men,    which    was 
quickly  followed  by  an  appre- 
ciative round  of  applause,  for 
Ingram    had    .spent    some   time 
on  the  decor  of  the  cages  and 
monkeys.  Both  female  monkeys 
wore  pleasing  combinations  of 
eye-shadow  and  tactfully  light, 
orange   lipstick.     They   sported 
high-fashion  hats  on  their  fur- 
ry  little  heads.   The  only  sar- 
torial   embellishments    on    the 
males   were   the   hats,    though 
these  were  of   a  type  to   pro- 
claim  individuality,  one  being 
a  stiff,  Texas,  ten-gallon  model, 
and  the  other  a  sporty,  check- 
ered   thing    with    a    feathered 
brim. 

As  a  crowning  touch,  the 
back  wall  of  each  cage  was 
papered  with  that  fuzzy,  red, 
1890's  chintz  which  is  only 
now  found  in  restaurants  and 
brothels  as  a  touching  remind- 
er of  that  glorious  time. 

Dr.  Ingram  smiled  at  the 
swelling  applause,  pleased  by 
the  effect  of  his  artful  work. 
He  felt  the  warm  glow  that  al- 
ways overtook  him  when  he 
had  worked  the  right  psycho- 
logical combinations  on  his 
colleagues.  He  could  hear  the 
director's  voice,  booming  over 
the  applause,  "Go  to  it,  boy! 
Let's  see  'em  screw!" 

Sensing  the  appropriateness 
of  the  moment,  Ingram  leaped 
to  the  controls  and  pressed  a 
large,  red-lighted  button;  then 
he  leaned  forward  with  the 
others  to  watch.  For  a  moment 
the  room  was  as  silent  as  a 
gathering  of  monks  waiting  for 
a  Papal  decision  on  celibacy. 
Then  the  monkeys  realized  that 
the  gratings  which  had  sepa- 
rated them  had  .somehow  been 
removed.  With  piercing  shrieks 


1.  If  it  true  you're  planning 
to  get  engaged? 

I'm  on  the  brink 
of  giving  Jane  my 
Beethoven  sweatshirt* 


2.  How  arc  yon  going  to  guarantac 
security  to  your  family  when 
you're  married? 

I  have  a  rich  aunt, 
you  know. 


8.  What  about  money  for  your 
children's  education? 

My  Uncle  Henry  is 
very  fond  of  me. 
He  owns  a  steel  mill. 


4.  Who'd  pay  off  your  mortgage 
if  you  slvuuld  die? 

You  never  can  telL 
Every  time  I  help 
an  old  man  across  tha 
street  I  give  him 
my  name  and  address 
in  case  he  doesn't 
have  anyone  to  leavo 
his  money  to. 


SUNDAY  IVENIN6   MARCH  27    ^^  '  *>"**" 

II.  NTHAHT  lilHiES 

(Professor  of  History,  Morvord) 

'The  Citizen's  Right  To  Protest  in 
Time  of  War" 

FORD    HALL   FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  -  fiainsbore  St  c.r.  Huntlnjton  Ave. -JOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M. 


THE  LOFT 

Coffee   House 

54  Chorles  Street 

K>ne  Block  from  Boston  Common 
Geroge) 


n 


EVERYDODY  WELCOME 


"FLAMENCO  FIESTA 

with 

Los  Ninos  de  Los  Reyes 

Sponish  Flomenco  Singing  ond  Doncing 

Every  Thursdoy  Evening 

HOOT  ond  Auditions  with 

GEORGE  HENRY 

OPEN — Tue».,  Wed.,  Ihun., 

Fri.,  Sot. 

8  to  Midnight 


5. 1  know  something  that  can 
help  you  meet  almost  all 
your  financial  needs. 
And  be  intlependent,  too. 

Nothing  can  do  all  that* 


vu)<CHi 


6.  Living  Insurance  from 
Eciuitablc  can.  It  can  even 
give  you  a  lifetime  income 
when  you  retire. 


I  wonder  if  Uncle  Henry 


nas  I 


it? 


For  information  about  Living  Insurance,  see  The  Man  from  Fnuitabl«,| 
For  career  opportunities  at  Equitable,  see  your  Placement  Officer,  or 
write:  Patrick  Scollard,  Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  EQUITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  State! 

Home  Office:  1285  Ave.  of  the  Am«  ric  as.  Nrw  York.  N.  Y.  10019     ©EquiUblo  1969 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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WoU  Interview 

Continued  from  Page  Z 
agfainst  the  poor,  the  under- 
priviiei!:ed,  the  less  inlelliKent, 
that  what  you  are  doing  is  de- 
ciding that  one  person  is  a  bet- 
ter person  than  another.  You 
are  sending  oft'  the  underpriv- 
ileged kid  possibly  to  die  in 
the  war  whereas  you  are  ging 
privileges  to  those  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
vniversity.  Do  you  have  any 
oommen^s? 

Well:  That  criticism  is  the 
most  telling  one  made  of  the 
selective  service  system.  As  an 
ideal  it  would  be  best  for  ev- 
eryone to  be  treated  equally. 
The  poor,  the  underprivileged, 
and  the  unintelligent  are  not 
drafted.  And  secondly,  I  don't 
think  that  you  can  assume  that 
going  into  the  army  i.s  consid- 
ered as  some  form  of  punish- 
ment by  everyone.  It  might  be 
belter  to  look  at  it  as  one  kind 
of  endeavor  that  people  can 
engage  in,  rather  tlian  suggest- 
ing that  everyone  who  is  in  the 
army  is  somehow  thereby  un- 
derprivileged or  implying  that 
the  army  is  something  undesir- 
aible  for  all  ixiople. 

Remember,  some  people  se- 
lect the  army  as  a  career,  and 
interestingly  enough,  and  this 
has  l>een  brought  out  in  some 
of  the  information  we  have  got- 
ten from  Vietnam,  the  re-en- 
listment   rate    among    some   of 


the    underprivileged    groups   is 

quite  high.    In  particular,  there 

is  some  information  that  the 
re-enlistment  rate  of  Negroes 
is  quite  high.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons given  for  this,  (this  is 
especially  true  if  they  are  offi- 
cers or  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers) by  the  military  is  that 
these  individuals  find  greater 
opportunity  in  the  armed 
forces,  are  treated  better  and 
can  reach  positions  of  greater 
responsibility  than  in  private 
life,  which  is  a  very  sad  com- 
ment indeed  upon  American 
society.  Nevertheless,  when 
you  look  at  re-enlistments,  it  is 
simply  not  borne  out  that  the 
underprivileged — and  that  is  a 
term  by  the  way  which  is  vague 
and  ambiguous  —  necessarily 
feel  that  the  army  should  be 
equated  to  some  kind  of  crim- 
inal institution. 

Justice:  Assuming  the  need 
for  some  basis  of  selectivity 
among  the  college  students,  do 
you  consider  the  present  meth- 
od to  be  the  best? 

Woll:  It  is  probably  the  best 
that  will  ever  be  accomplished, 
given  the  political  and  legal 
arrangements  that  have  to  be 
made,  A  better  system  would 
be  one  that  would  be  centrally 
administered  by  an-  agency 
such  as  the  Selective  Service, 
which  is  independent  of  the 
Defense  Department.  By  cen- 
trally administering  the  sys- 
tem, it  could  be  made  equita- 
ble.   The   way  it  is  now   there 


is    ver^    decidedly   a    problem. 

Suppose  you  are  from  Kansas, 
Idaho,  or  Nebraska,  and  you 
live  in  a  small  rural  commu- 
nity where  farming  is  predomi- 
nant. Let  us  say  you  are  also 
a  student  at  Harvard  or  Bran- 
deis.  The  chances  are  that  the 
local  board  in  that  area  would 
not  defer  you  as  readily  as 
would  a  local  board  in  a  more 
urban  area  with  less  need  for 
agricultural  workers,  and  with 
a  greater  supply  of  manpower. 
The  system  as  it  works  to- 
day is  actually  quite  capricious 
because  it  depends  upon  the 
discretion  of  local  boards, 
which  means  that  there  are 
tremendous  geographical  dif- 
ferences. People  from  differ- 
ent areas  are  simply  not  treat- 
ed according  to  the  same  stand- 
ard. The  system  potentially 
could  be  better  administered 
by  a  central  authority,  even 
thoufiu  this  opens  up  certain 
questions  of  tlie  possible  arbi- 
trariness of  the  central  govern- 
ment. As  things  stand  now, 
two  people  wlio  are  identical 
in  every  respect,  in  terms  of 
grades,  and  occupation,  will  be 
treated  differently  if  they  fall 
within  the  jurisdictions  of  dif- 
ferent draft  boards. 

Justice:  Do  you  have  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  test? 
Will  it  favor  science  students? 

Woll:  General  Hershey  has 
said,  "Of  course  it  is  going  to 
favor  science  students."  I  have 
not  seen  the  test  and  have  no 


way  of  knowing  its  content.  I 
would  guess  that  it  will  favor 
students  who  do  well  on  math- 
ematical aptitude  questions, 
spacial  relations,  graphs,  and 
so  on.  Reading  comprehension 
probably  will  be  a  smaller  part 
of  this  test  than  it  is  on  the  col- 
lege record  examinations. 

Justice:  What  is  your  feeling 
on  this? 

Woll:  Students  should  be 
treated  equally  regardless  of 
their  fields. 

Justice:  Aren't  you  discrimi- 
nating between  students  now? 
One  student  who  has  higher 
marks  will  not  be  drafted, 
while  another  will  be. 

Woll:  Selective  Service  does 
not  discriminate  against  stu- 
dents as  far  as  output  is  con- 
cerned because  the  grades  are 
but  one  standard  that  will  be 
used.  The  test  is  another.  More- 
over, if  you  are  trying  to  meas- 
ure performance,  you  would  be 
on  weak  grounds  if  you  say 
that  using  grades  is  a  form  of 
discrimination.  I  don't  think 
it  is.  Discrimination  implies 
that  standards  will  not  be  ap- 
plied equally  to  everyone. 
Benefiting  science  over  social 
science  students  is  discrimina- 
tion, unless  a  policy  decision  is 
made  that  science  is  more  in 
the  national  interest. 

Justice:  You  do  not  agree 
that  science  is  more  in  the  na- 
tional interest  than  the  hu- 
manities or  social  science? 


Woll:  No,  I  don't.  But,  I  will 

confess  that  when  you  start  to 

pin  me  down  at  this  level  as  to 

what  is  in  the  national  interest 

and  what  isn't,  it  is  very  hard 

to  give  you  an  answer.   I  really 

cannot  refine  and  determine 
this  in  relation  to  particular 
fields  of  research  and  teaching. 
I  think  that  the  people  who  ob- 
ject to  the  Selective  Service  as 
such  are  on  reasonably  strong 
grounds,  because  it  is  very 
hard  to  determine  objectively 
who  should  be  exempted,  al- 
though my  answer  to  thia 
would  be  that  it  is  better  to  try 
than  to  resort  to  an  irrational 
lottery  system. 


Apartheid 

Continued  from  Page  4 

elected  by  the  people.  Tlie  re- 
mainder are  appointed  by  the 
South  African  government, 
whicli  also  retains  the  power 
to  veto  any  measures  proposed 
by  the  Assembly. 

The  South  African  govern- 
ment is  presently  in  an  ex- 
tremely strong  position.  Its 
police  tactics  have  practically 
extinguished  effective  nation- 
alist resistance  within  the 
country.  Militarily  it  is  strong- 
er than  all  the  other  African 
nations  combined,  and  soon  it 
will  have  the  atom  bomb.  It  is 
safe  from  anything  more  than 
ineffectual  moral  sanctions 
from  the  Western  Nations;  the 
U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  are 
both  making  too  much  money 
in  South  Africa  to  want  inter- 
vention, no  matter  how  much 
more  it  is  clearly  warranted 
there  far  more  than  in  places 
where  we  do  intervene. 

Still  the  situation  is  explo- 
sive. If  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment involves  itself  too 
much  in  the  Rhodesian  situa- 
tion, and  if  the  British  feel 
compelled  to  take  military  ac- 
tion there,  the  fighting  could 
easily  spill  over  into  South  Af- 
rica. If  tlie  degradation  of  iwn- 
whites  in  South  Africa  be- 
comes much  worse,  it  may  trig- 
ger some  sort  of  popular  up- 
rising which,  if  brutally  sup- 
pressed, would  shame  the  west- 
ern governments  into  a  posi- 
tive show  of  force.  Or,  as  some 
think,  the  situation  can  remain 
as  it  is  for  up  to  ten  or  fifteen 
years  while  the  other  African 
nations  gather  strength  for  a 
joint  assault  which  would  un- 
doubtedly involve  the  rest  of 
the  world.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain: such  gross  inhumanity 
cannot  continue   indefinitely. 


With  this  one  exception, 

GT&E  is  committed  to  national  defense 


We  leave  it  to  youth  to  secure  the 
nation  against  little  people  from 
space.  In  all  other  respects,  GT&E 
has  the  advantage. 

It  started  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  one  of  our  member 
companies  equipped  U.S.  naval 
ships  with  telephone  switchboards. 

Today,  GT&E  is  a  major  factor 
in  military  electronic  systems  de- 
signed for  defense. 

Among  our  contributions  to  na- 
tional security  are  hardened  com- 
munications for  missile  bases; 


ground  stations  for  Syncom  relay 
satellites;  two  big  new  radar  track- 
ing systems  for  space  vehicles;  and 
the  AUTOVON  Automatic  Voice 
Network,  a  worldwide  communi- 
cation system  that  can  complete 
military  calls  between  continents 
in  less  than  10  seconds. 
Our  unique  capabilities  in  mili- 


tary electronics  are  the  result  of  a 
high  degree  of  teamwork  practiced 
by  GT&E*s  family  of  member  com- 
panies. 

If  you're  interested  in  GT&E's 
activities  in  communications  and 
electronics  at  home  and  abroad, 
ask  your  Placement  Director  for  a 
copy  of  the  booklet  that  tells  the 
story.  Or  write  General  Telephone 
&  Electronics,  730  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


Plane  Crash 

(Continued  jrom  Front  Page) 

tween  Shiffman  and  North 
Quadrangle.  It  then  reportedly 
spun  out  of  control,  rolling  to 
the  left,  and  striking  its  left 
wing  against  a  second  tree 
close  to  the  reservoir  fence. 
The  plane  then  yawed  to  the 
left  and  pitched  nose  down 
into  the  concrete  wall  of  the 
shallow  reservoir,  where  it  be- 
gan burning,  while  branches 
from  the  tree  shattered  the 
windshield  of  a  yellow  Ram-. 
bier  across  from  the  library. 
The  plane  did  not  explode. 

Mo.st  witnesses  reported  that 
the  plane  appeared  to  bo  in  no 
trouble  until  just  before  hitting 
the  tree. 

A  Cessiia  150  is  reportedly 
one  of  the  smallest  and  lightc*st 
two  seaters  available.  The 
plane,  number  N2036Z,  Mass. 
reg.  588,  carried  about  half  an 
hour's  worth  of  fuel  when  it 
cr'i«:hod. 


GEE 


GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRONICS 
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Map  .showing:  flifht  of  plane 
(dotted  line)  one  and  two  are 
trees  hit;  three  is  reservoir. 


Dirty  Books 


In  Praise  of  Filth 


Dob  Royffills 


One  important  ii  underpublicized  segment  of  American 
letters  consists  of  dirty  books,  which  have  brought  second-rate 
Pleasure  to  literally  millions,  and  have  helped  many  a  young 
writer  with  a  flair  for  hack-work  make  ends  meet.  Having  re- 
cently undertaken  a  survey  of  dirty  books,  1  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  make  my  encounters  with  them  public. 

Dirty  books,  like  everything 
else,  come  in  three  varieties:  troduce  the  reader  to  a  tech- 
ckver,  boring,  and  dreadful,  nique  he  himself  has  not 
This  rnay  seem  odd,  as  dirty  practised.  I  recently  stumbled 
bwjks  are  thought  to  have  only  across  a  book  that  did  all  three, 
one  purpose,  satisfying  prurient  called  Super-Dyke.  (I  don't 
snd  horny  interest  by  fitting  as  krK)w  why,  but  people  have 
many  sexual  encounters  as  pos-  been  writing  more  and  more 
sible  into  a  hundred-odd  pages,  about  lesbanism,  and  the  qual- 
birty  books  which  are  actually  ity  of  lesbian  dirty  books  is 
written  this  way  (and  their  way  above  average.  Would  any- 
number  is  legion)  invariably  one  having  an  inkling  of  why 
fall  into  the  boring  class,  and,  this  is  so  please  write  me,  c/o 
to  the  connoisseur,  are  hardly  Justice  Box  1031?)  According 
worth  skim-reading.  They  con-  to  a  blurb  on  the  back,  the 
sisi  in  recording  various  sex-  hero,  "kept  by  one  sex-happy 
\iu\  episodes  that  fall  to  the  lot  woman  fell  in  love  with  an- 
ol  the  virile  hero  and/or  nym-  other  .  .  .  and  she  was  the  ob- 
phomaniac  with  a  heart  of  gold,  ject  of  the  Female  Leader  of  a 
"When  this  source  of  action  group  of  perverted  females." 
runs  dry,  the  authors  usually  U  turns  out  that  the  F.L.,  who 
resort  to  sado-masochism,  always  dressed  in  "black  rid- 
1  r  a  n  s-vestitism,  necrophilia,  ing  boots,  and  a  black  sweater 
and  the  like,  to  keep  up  inter-  and  carried  a  riding  crop"  es- 
rst  (it  does).  Lately,  sado-mas-  poused  a  quaint  theory  about 
ochism  seems  to  be  predomi-  the  Superiority  of  Woman.  She 
nant.  was  good  at  motorcycle  racing, 

Dirty  books  descend  from  fllying,  and  wrestling,  using 
the  boring  to  the  dreadful  class  this  last  talent  to  nearly  bring 
when  they  try  to  push  a  point:  down  the  hero,  until  he  dis- 
love  triumphant,  justice  as-  covered  her  weak  pomt,  and 
cendant,  social  awareness,  or  attacked  her  sexually  Around 
something  like  that.  This  this  plot  swirled  a  plethora  of 
i)oachinc  by  ideas  on  the  realm  sex  and  perversion, 
of  the  thoughtless  is  always  a  It  turns  out  that  writing  dirty 
criminal  waste  of  space,  and  books  is  easy  and  prohtable;  I 
ends  by  irritating  the  reader,  recommend  it  to  everyone.  All 
who  then  skips  over  the  offend-  it  takes  is  a  bit  of  (even  second- 
ine  nissace  hand)   knowledge,  a  talent  for 

iri^flr  Hirfv  books  are  circumlocution    (i.e.,    "the 
The  clever  dirty  books  are  ^j^^^^^j^g    ^,^3^    of    his    male- 

those  which  add  a  modicum  ol  ^^55")  and  an  ability  to  phant- 
wit  to  the  recital,  or  give  the  asize  and  write  at  the  same 
plot   an   original   twist,   or   in-   time.  


HOUSING 


(Continued  jrom  Front  Page) 
rooms  13  and  16  in  Usen,  Ren- 
field,  and  Gordon. 

Dean  Morrissey,  when  ques- 
tioned, revealed  that  next 
year's  freshman  class  would 
probably  number  460  students. 
The  ratio  of  freshmen  to  up- 
perclassmen  in  most  quadran- 
gles will  remain  the  same.  The 
new  proposals  would  increase 
on-campus  housing  capacity 
Irom  1400  to  1540  students. 


Student  Council  instructed 
Miss  Moses  to  meet  with  Dean 
Morrissey  as  soon  as  possible, 
along  with  the  newly  elected 
Housing  Chairmen,  and  Coun- 
cil representative  Marty  Per- 
nick,  '68,  and  former  Council- 
man Allen  Zerkin,  '67,  to  at- 
tempt to  draw  up  alternative 
suggestions.  They  tentatively 
plan  to  meet  with  Morrissey  at 
9:00  a.m.   tomorrow  morning. 


'7  sprang  to  the  stirrup, 
and  Joris,  and  he; 
I  sat  upon  Joris, 
the  thud  guy  on  me," 

'^from 

POEMS 

Famous  first  and 
infamous  second  lines 

fcy  Richard  Armour 
lllus.  by  Eric  Gumey 

The  master  history-twister  and  classics-reclassifier  turns 
impious  reversifier.  Complete  with  f^^^^i^;;^  f""!""!^^^ 
At  all  bookstores.    $1.50         PRENTICE-HALL 


ATTENTION  ALL  AUTO  DRIVERS 

(Scooter  ond  Cycle  Owners,  Too) 


Under  25? 
Been  Conceited? 
Money  Problems? 


Insurance  ond  Plotc  Problems? 
Con't  Get  Enough  Covcroge? 
From  Out  of  Stote? 


Call  J.  J.  Bodner  Insurance  Agency 

5  M.in  Street  Ph.ne  923-101 S  W.terf.wn  Square 

Open  9-7  Wcekdoyt  —  Soturdoy  »o  12 


I 


Want  to  go 

50/50  on  a 
TWA  jet? 


Ifyou're  under  22s 

join  the 
TWA  50/50  Club 

and  fly  for 
half  fare. 

You  can  get  50%  oflf  the  regular  Jet  Coach  fare  when  you  fly  TWA 
in  the  U.S.  If  you're  between  12  and  22,  fill  out  the  form  below  and 
take  it  with  proof  of  age  to  any  TWA  office.  Buy  your  membership 
card  for  $3-and  the  sky's  the  limit.  You  fly  on  a  stand-by  basis- 
except  for  the  few  days  listed  below.  Note :  if  you  have  an  ID  card 
from  another  airline,  we'll  honor  that,  too. 

Remember,  even  though  you're  going  for  half  fare,  you  get  full 
service-meals  and  all.  Questions?  Call  your  TWA  campus  represen- 
tative,  Michael  Weinberger,  at  891-4199.  We'reyour  kind  of  airline. 


TWA  ^m  CLUB 


PfC'jCnl  lhi'_,  opplir.ition  to  any  TWA  office.  Or  moil  tO: 
P.  0  Box  700.  Times  Square  Station,  New  YorH,  N.Y.  10036 


Mrs. 
1.  (VltSS. 


3.  Home  Address. 


-Ctty. 


^2.  Date  Of  Birth. 


.2»pC<K)e. 


4,  School  or  Occupotion, 


.Class  of. 


6.  PROOF  OF  AGE   Check  type  of  proof  submitted  with  this  appltcat»on.  Ser>d  photostat,  not  ongmal,  with  mailed 
application.    □  Birth  Certificate     D  Driver's  License     D  Draft  Card    D  School  Record     D  Passport 


Other  (specify)- 
6.  Color  of  liair- 


.7.  Color  of  eyes. 


8.  tnclose  $3.00;  D  Check  □  Money  Order  (Not  refundable.  DO  NOT  MAIL  CASH.) 

MaKe  check  or  Money  Order  payable  to  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

9.  Signature  i  '  "  '""" 
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Foge  Eight 


THE     J  USTICE 


Hoop  Statistics 


M«reli  22,  19M 


The  final  basketball  statistics 
give  credence  to  the  lament 
that  this  was  a  rebuilding  year, 
and  that  the  future  will  be  far 
more  rosy  than  this  year's  3-16 
record. 

Interim  Coach  Hiibie  LeBlanc 
can  look  forward  to  the  return 
of  this  year's  team  intact.  And 
Who  can  contest  that  experi- 
ence and  a  healthy  Barry  Zim- 
merman will  lead  to  improve- 
ment? 

The  show  this  season  was 
Stolen  my  freshman  Steve 
Katzman,  whose  exploits  land- 
ed him  on  the  EC  AC  All-East 
weekly  team  twice. 

Pickitig  up  the  slack  caused 
by  Zimmerman's  injury,  Katz- 
man led  the  team  in  points 
scored,  with  338  for  a  17.8  per 
game  average.  He  also  broke 
a  Brandeis  assists  record,  set- 
ting up  127  baskets  during  the 
campaign. 

Zimmerman  continued  his 
phenomenal  basketball  display 
for  the  third  straight  year, 
averaging  20  points  in  the  14 
games  in  which  he  saw  action. 
For  the  first  time  in  several 


years,  the  Brandeis  five  held 
its  own  in  the  rebounding  de- 
partment. Credit  here  goes  to 
the  three  big  men  —  sopho- 
mores Dave  Jacobson  and  Jack 
Rovner,  and  freshman  Tom 
Haggerty. 

Jacobson  averaged  10  points 
and  10  rebounds  per  game, 
and  displayed  aggressiveness 
sometimes  missing  in  his  fresh- 
man year.  Rovner  also  popped 
in  ten  points  per  game,  and 
pulled  down  an  average  of 
seven  rebounds  against  far  tal- 
ler foes. 

Haggerty  was  responsible  for 
nine  points  and  nine  rebounds 
per  game,  and  lead  the  team  in 
field  goal  percentage   (.492), 

Richie  Epstein  scored  at  a 
6.5  point  per  game  average, 
and  his  124  points  included  the 
clutch  baskets  which  meant 
victory  over  Tufts  and  Suffolk. 

Mario  Gil's  contributions 
were,  unfortunately,  all  too  of- 
ten passed  over  in  the  statistics. 
Nevertheless,  his  ability  to  be 
a  playmaker  and  at  the  same 
time  to  rebound  like  a  forward 
should  not  be  overlooked. 


Were  Number  One! 

» 

By  BERNIE  APPLEMAN 

The  the  surprise  of  most  Brandeisans,  including  the  rare  sports  fan,  the  title  of  this  arflrU 
team  facetious,  and  is    referring  to  a  Brandeis   basketball   team— the    women's    vaVsity 

Coached  and  inspired  by  Miss  Anna  Nichols,  the  Brandeis  girls'  six  (two  girls  on  nerma, 
''f'',!^^^"^'  .^^°  permanent  defenders,  and  two  rovers  who  play  both  wa^s)  has  ^Sst  c^I 
pleted  Its  winmngest   season— a   season  which  saw  the  Judgettes  roll  up  11  straight  victo?i2i 


before  dropping  their  non- 
league  finale  to  an  alert,  pre- 
cisioned  Hofstra  squad.  In  com- 
piling this  impressive  record, 
Brandeis  made  a   shambles  of 


the    Greater    Boston    Intercol 
legiate     Women's     Basketball 
League. 

Outclass  Opponents 
Brandeis    virtually   ran   and 


TWA  has  student 
travel  Programs 
for  all  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East. 


What  more  do  you  want— wide-screen  color  movies* 
and  8  channels  of  good  listening? 

We  have  all  those,  too.  On  our  StarStream  Theater 
flights  to  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Frankfurt,  Shannon, 
Milan,  Zurich,  Geneva,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Athens,  Tel 
Aviv. 

Sec  the  sights  and  meet  the  people-or  study  history, 
language,  politics,  economics,  art,  music,  drama. 
TWA  has  the  tour  for  you,  including  special  cycle- 
and-hostel  tours.  YouMI  travel  with  people  your  own 
age— and,  of  course,  all  trips  are  co-ed! 

And  remember  TWA  for  week-end  trips  home. 
TWA  jets  serve  major  cities  throughout  the  U.  S.  Send 
us  the  coupon  and  we'll  send  you  the  information. 
Then,  call  your  travel  agent  or  TWA. 

We're  your  kind  of  airline. 


TWA,Tour  Dept.  609, 605  Third  Ave.,N.Y.,N.Y.  10016 

Please  send  complete  information  on  student  tours  to 
Europe. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


State. 


^ip  Code. 


My  travel  agent  is:. 
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Gila  Schwartz  pulls  down  a  defensive  rebound. 


Flumere  Prepares  Golfers 

For  Grueling  Season 


While  the  baseball  and  la- 
crosse players  are  busy 
coordinating  themselves  into 
cohesive  units,  the  Brandeis 
golfers  are  out  to  prove  their 
individual  abilities.  And  their 
performances  have  left  Coach 
Foxy  Flumere  with  the 
pleasant  problem  of  choosing 
seven  of  them  to  represent 
Brandeis  in  10  matches  this 
season. 

Despite  the  fine  group  of 
veterans  and  freshman,  Coach 
Flumere,  the  eternal  pessimist, 
looks  with  alarm  at  "the  tough- 
est schedule  of  any  team  at 
Brandeis"  —  a  schedule  which 
includes  B.  U.,  B.  C,  Dart- 
mouth, Harvard,  and  Holy 
Cross. 


Six  Returning: 

But  the  coach  can't  help  but 
be  comforted  by  his  six  return- 
ing lettermen:  co-captains  Dick 
Kurshan  and  Bob  Nelson,  Barry 
Zimmerman.  Shelly  Naten- 
berg,  Jim  Halpern,  and  Bob 
Zweben. 

This  competent  group  is 
buoyed  (and  challenged)  by 
seven  newcomers.  Roger 
Frankel  and  Larry  Uchill  were 
singled  out  by  Coach  Flumere 
as  particularly  good  prospects. 
But  also  in  contention  for  those 
seven  berths  are  Jerry  Zelen- 
ker,  Howell  Strauss,  Dan  Ze- 
man,  Stan  Scharf,  and  Bert 
Foer. 

The  "home"  matches  will 
again  be  played  at  the  Way- 
land  Country  Club. 


up 
shot  their  league  opponents  off 
the  court,  averaging  48.2  pointi 
per  game  while  holding  their 
opponents  to  an  average  of 
24.8.  The  girls  consistently  out- 
classed their  opponents  and, 
although  some  of  the  teams 
may  have  given  our  pessimistic 
coach  a  scare,  Brandeis*  perfect 
league  record  was  never  in 
real  danger. 

The  team  effort  which  pro- 
duces a  successful  basketball 
season  is  sparked  by  individual 
^  contributions,  and  few  will  dis- 
pute  that  the  team's  most  vaU 
uable  player  was  co-captain 
Judy  Smith,  Who,  playing  both 
sides  of  the  court  almost  every 
minute  of  every  game,  scored 
over  500  points  (a  task,  due  to 
girls*  rules,  equivalent  to 
2000  points  in  men's  basket- 
ball) in  her  four  year  varsity 
career,  while  also  leading  the 
team  in  rebounding,  both  of- 
fensively and  defensively. 

Rebounding:  Strong: 

Contributing  greatly  to  the 
rebounding  strength  Brandeis 
needed  to  control  the  games 
were  two  hard-playing  sopho- 
mores —  Gila  Schwarts  and 
Amy  Greenfield.  Gila  was  also 
the  team's  second  leading 
scorer,  with  a  better  than  10 
points  per  game  average. 

Also  vital  to  the  scoring 
meehanism  were  co-captain 
Naomi  Lasdon,  the  team*s  third 
leading  scorer  and  best  ball 
handler,  and  Pat  Rosenthal, 
whose  precision  outside  shoot- 
'\n%  proved  a  real  crowd 
pleaser. 

The  tight  defense  and  press 
was  headed  by  veteran  Lois 
Galgay,  playing  despite  fre- 
quent injuries,  freshman  Sue 
Enos,  from  whom  great  things 
are  expected  next  year,  and 
Ellen  Goldstein. 

The  Junior  Varsity  squad, 
coached  by  Bobbi  Brenner, 
showed  frequent  signs  of 
promise  despite  a  2-3  won-lost 
record.  The  varsity  s^hould  be 
greatly  helped  next  year  by  the 
play  of  leading  scorer  Judy 
Goldberg,  Leslie  Wong,  and 
Judy  Rein. 


Five  ideal  dates. 


TiireedollarsfS) 


Join  in  the  most  adventurous  experiment  of  our  time.  Opera- 
tion Match.  Ivet  the  IBM  7090  Computer  (the  world's  most  perfect 
matchmaker)  stamp  out  bUnd  dates  for  you. 

Two  Harvard  juniors  started  it.  100,000  students  have  done  it 
Now  you  and  3,400,000  college  students  in  1500  coUeges  in  50 
cities  can  sign  up  and  join  in! 

Just  send  us  the  coupon.  Well  send  you  the  Operation  Match 
Quantitative  Personality  Projection  Test  pronto! 

Then  return  the  questionnaire  with  $3.00.  What  you're  like 
and  what  you  like  will  be  translated  into  our  7090's  memory  file. 
It  will  scan  the  qualifications  of  every  member  of  the  opposite  sex 
from  this  geographic  area.  Then  it  wOI  select  the  five  or  more 
matches  best  for  you. 

You'll  receive  your  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers 
within  three  weeks.  You'll  be  what  your  date  is  looking  for.  Your 
date  will  be  what  you  are  looking  for.  In  other  words:  the  matches 
will  be  mutual. 


■ 
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■ 
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Dear  IBM  7090, 

I  am  17  or  over  (and  27  or  under)  and  I  want  to  help  stamp 

out  blind  dates.  So  mail  me  my  questionnaire.  Quick! 


Name 


Slchool 


Address 


City 


■ 

I 

■ 

f 


State 


Zip  Code 


Operation  Match 

Compatability  Research,  Inc. 
671  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Cambridge,  Massachusetta 
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AN  APPEAL 

FOR  GONZAGUE 

A  former  Brandeis  stu- 
dent, Al  Gonzague,  '67,  is 
still  in  serious  difficulty  con 
ceminir  his  arrest  for  three 
charg:es  of  rape,  assault,  sod- 
oniy,  and  one  count  of  car- 
rying:  a  dangerous   weapon. 

His  last  hope  seems  to 
depend  on  a  set  of  psychi- 
atric exams.  Any  contribu- 
tions to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  these  exams  would  be  in- 
valuable. They  may  be  sent 
to  Harris  Gleckman,  '68, 
through  the  mailroom. 
Checics  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  the  Al  Gonzague 
Defense  Fund. 
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BOSTON  GRAPE  PARTY 

A  Boston  Gropo  Porfy"  will  bo  hold 
on  April  2  in  support  of  tho  Dolano 
grope-workors    striko 

According  to  Boston  CORE,  "Dolano 
gropes,  hopofully  donotod  by  stor« 
ownors,  oro  to  be  dumped  into  Bo^ 
ton  Boy." 

Tho  Notionol  Form  Workers'  Asso- 
ciation (NFWA)  hos  been  conducting 
the  strike  of  the  Delono  grope  work- 
ers since  lost  September.  Tho  main 
issues  of  the  strike  ore  union  reco9> 
nition  ond  a  30c  on  hour  raise  obov« 
the  present  $1.10  on  hour  roto. 

There  is  o  consumer  boycott  in  tho 
Boston  oreo  ogoinst  products  contoin- 
ing  gropes  from  the  Delano  oreo. 
Among  the  products  being  boycotted 
ore  I.  W.  Horper  Bourbon,  Dewar't 
White  Label  and  Cutty  Sork  Scotch, 
Coronet  VSQ  Brandy,  Cherry  Hoering. 
Cresto  Blonco  Wines,  and  all  Schon- 
ley  liquors. 


Sachar  Agrees   to  Major   Housing   Plan   CHanges 
After   Council   Rejects   Use   of   "Intolerable   Housing 


## 


Votes  Unanimous  Opposition 

student  Council,  meeting  Sunday  night,  voted  unanimously 
to  "refuse  to  tolerate"  the  use  of  basement  store  rooms  for  stu- 
dent housing  or  the  doubling  of  singles,  alleging  the  "complete 
unsuitability  of  such  a  housing  plan." 

Council's  action  came  on  the  heels  of  a  meeting  held  last 
Thursday  morning  between  Dean  of  Students  Kermit  Morrissey 
and  a  group  of  student  repre- 
sentatives.  The  meeting  was 
held  to  discuss  possible  alter- 
natives to  the  housing  program 
outlined  last  week  by  Dean 
Morrissey. 

Meet  with  Sachar 

At  the  meeting  Sunday,  Stu- 
dent Council  President  Brian 
Marcus  announced  that  he  had 
reported  to  Dean  Morrissey  that 
Council  "could  not  accept"  the 


Castle,  Storage  Rooms,  Ridgewood  Involved 

Brandeis  President  Abram  L.  Sachar  and  Dean  of  Students  Kermit  Morrissov    at  a  mnr^f 
mg   with   sudent   representatives   Tuesday   afternoon,  agreed  to  several   ,v^a  or  Than  g^^^^ 
housing  policy  for  next  year,  involving  the  elimination  of  most  of  the  rooms  labe  U)d  "?ntol 
erable  as  housing"  by  the  Student  Council  Sunday  night.  laDciica     inlol- 

r.9  .f^f  P'l^o^i^^^?  constituted,  the  new  housing  proposals  would  involve  the  detinite  elimination 
of  at  least  37  of  the  58  spaces  termed  unacceptable  by   the  Student  Council      The  remaininS 

places    will 


Matchers  Protest  Vietnam  War 


With 


Garbage 


The  second  International  Days  of  Protest,  objecting  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  was  held  this 
weekend  across  the  nation  and  in  three  dozen  foreign  cities 

In  Boston  the  protest  was  cUmaxed  by  a  march  Saturday  afternoon  from  Cambridiie 
Commons  to  the  Arhngton  Street  Church.  The  marchers,  including  some  250  Branders  riudonts 


be  given  only  to 
those  freshmen  who  request 
Ihctn  and  who  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  admitted  because  of 
lack  of  space. 

Sing^lrs  lindoubled 


nrospnt    hnii«?inf»    nlan     Tt    wnc  i — ^•••■•— •-  ^v,  ...^  -r^i  iwigiwii  oiicei  i^nurcn.    i  ne  marcners.  mcluding  s( 
l7rf^iuTui  .f,  H^n/lrn.fn  ""l*!?""^'  *!'^^ »_"?J«*t^d  to  Continuous  heckling  along  most  otil,.. 


agreed  that  the  student  group 
meet  Tuesday  with  Dean  Mor- 
rissey and  University  President 
Abram  L.  Sachar  to  attempt  to 
reach  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  student  group  plans  to 
recommend  to  Dr.  Sachar  that 
a  limit  on  the  number  of  on- 
campus  resident  students  be  set 
so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  ob- 
jectionable facilities. 

The  group  is  composed  of 
Marcus,  Council  Vice-President 
Phil  Saperia,  Housing  Chair- 
man Maryls  Moses,  Council  rep- 
resentative Marty  Pernick  and 
former  Councilman  Allen  Zer- 
kin. 

Approval  Needed 

Student  Council  approval  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  housing 
committee  to  participate  in  im- 
plementing any  housing  pro- 
posal. 

Also  adopted  at  Sunday's: 
meeting  was  a  proposal  calling 
on  the  housing  committee  to  be- 
gin a  full-scale,  long-range  in- 
vestigation of  all  housing  facili- 
ties on  campus  through  a  stu- 
der»l  poll. 


route.    Many  were  pelted 


Poll  Renounces 
Use  of  Otaucr 
By  Draft  Boards 

Brandeis  students  voted  last 
week  to  condemn  the  use  of 
grades  in  determining  draft 
status. 

Only  138  of  1021  votes  sup- 
ported Administration  policy 
on  the  draft  (Resolution  5)  in 
the  referendum  sponsored  by  a 
student  committee,  343  voted 
to  condemn  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  called  on  the  Univer- 
sity to  withhold  grades  (Reso- 
lution 3).  Resolution  1  advo- 
cating a  lottery  to  determine 
student  deferment  received  134 
votes.  The  fourth  resolution, 
condemning  military  conscrip- 
tion, got  238  votes.  168  sup- 
ported the  proposal  to  object  to 
the  use  of  grades  without  con- 
demning the  Vietnam  war. 

Harris  Gleckman,  '68,  a  lead- 
er of  the  protest  movement, 
hoped  that  the  vote  would  en- 
courage further  action  by  the 
supporters  of  each  resolution. 
He  stated  that  the  resolutions 
could  be  sent  to  newspapers 
and  Congressmen,  and  advo- 
cated a  student-faculty  meet- 
ing to  discuss  the  issue. 


with  rotten  eggs,  rocks,  and  garbage,  and  several  were  physically  assaulted  by  the  crowd 

of   the   attackers   were   report- — — - 

edly  arrested. 

The  march  was  followed  by 
a  series  of  speeches  in  the 
church.  The  featured  speaker 
was  Felix  Greene,  an  expert  on 
Asian  affairs.  A  second  nearby 
church  was  used  to  hold  the 
overflow  crowd  of  marchers. 

The  two  and  one-half  hour 
march  began  at  12:30  p.m.  Ac- 
cording to  several  participants, 
the  route  was  "lined  solidly 
with  hecklers"  for  much  of  the 
way.  The  crowd  was  reported 
thickest  around  the  church, 
where,  according  to  Dan  Ro- 
sen, '67,  a  marcher,  "the  air 
was  filled  with  eggs."  Many  of 
the  marchers  were  hit  and  the 
church  was  reportedly  splat- 
tered all  over.  Several  police- 
men, including  the  Chief  of 
Police,  were  also  reportedly 
hit  by  garbage  and  rocks.  Ro- 
sen and  several  others  were 
physically  attacked  by  the  mob. 
The  hecklers  reportedly 
ranged  from  high  school  and 
college  students  to  motorcycle 
no..  *'  "nd  drunks.  They  chant- 
ed "Communis  I  .>,"  "Red 
stooges,  "Get  a  shave."  and 
"Long  live  America."  Several 
hecklers  on  motorcycles,  wear- 
ing German  army  helmets  with 

Iron  Cross  insignia,  reportedly 
circled  the  marchers,  jeering. 


Three 


Protests  Climax   With 
Sex  Strike  Proposal 

The  following  arc  excerpts  /row  n  letter  received  laat  week 
by  Student  Council  President  Brian  Marcus. 
Dear  friends  for  peace: 

Some  of  us  students  al  Wheaton.  a  small  college  for  women, 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  frustrated 
with  the  apparent  futility  of  peace  etTorts  thus  far.  We  have 
signed  petitions,  written  to  congressmen,  marched  in  Wiishing- 
ton.  The  war  continues.  We  have  now  decided  to  use  the  most 
obvious  means  of  persuasion  women  have. 

It   is  certainly   worth   a  try   to   use   the   idea    Aristophanes 

wrote  a  play  about  in  411  B.C. 
'  It  is  Lysistrata.  the  story  of 
Greek  women  abstaining  from 
sex  as  a  last  resort  to  force  the 
.sufTering  public  to  devote  its  ef- 
forts to  peace. 

Power  of  Puhlicilv 


WILSON   FELLOWS 

Nine  Brandeis  seniors  have 
been  selected  as  recipients 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow- 
ships. The  grants  are  award- 
ed annually  by  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Fellowship  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion to  stimulate  an  interest 
in  the  college  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

The  winners  are:  Howard 
E.  Barkan,  Anthropology; 
Jack  I.  Habib,  Economics; 
Naomi  E.  JafTe,  sociology; 
Jonathan  W.  Malin^),  Philos- 
ophy; Ruth  A.  Needleman, 
Romance  Languages  and 
Literature;  Deborah  I).  Ru- 
bin, English  Literature;  Wil- 
liam Schneider,  Politics; 
Thalia  S.  Singer,  Art  His- 
tory; and  Robert  E.  Wax- 
man,  Engli.sh  Literature. 


Brandeis  Five 
Score  in  AAU 
Wrestling  Meet 

By  MARTY  FENSTER 

Four  members  of  the  Bran- 
deis wrestling  team  and  John 
Kappler.  a  graduate  student, 
placed  a  strong  fifth  in  tho  Now 
England  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  Wrestling  Champion- 
ships on  March  19. 

The  five,  who  entered  tho 
meet  as  the  South  Street  Ath- 
letic Club,  joined  on  their  own. 
and  were  coached  by  wrestling 
mentor  Ted  Ree.se.  Those  on 
the  team  who  participated  were 
Mike  Lerman.  Joe  DeMuro, 
Neil  Weiss  and  John  Cipora. 

Kappler  tied  in  the  finals  and 
lost  by  a  weigh-ofT,  taking  sec- 
ond place  in  the  136 'a  division. 
Lerman  and  DeMuro  finished 
fourth  and  fifth  respectively  in 
this  class.  Wei.ss,  who  once 
wrestled  at  123  pounds,  took 
second  place  in  the  147'/2  class. 

AAU  wrestling  difTers  from 
inter-collegiate  wrestling  in 
its  increa.sed  emphasis  on  pins 
and  take-downs.  In  place  of  tho 
customary  three-minute  peri- 
ods u.sed  in  college,  the  AAU 
free-style  wrestling  involves 
two  five-minute  periods. 

With  the  exception  of  Kap- 
pler, the  South  Street  a.ssoci- 
ation  will  wrestle  as  Brandeis 
University  at  next  year's  meet. 


This  idea  appli(>d  to  tho  Viet- 
nam crisis  might  be  ofVoctive 
by:  (a)  Broadening  tho  base  of 
peace  ofTorts;  (b)  focusing  con- 
oorn  and  hope  on  a  resolution 
of  the  crisis;  (c)  infiuoncing  na- 
tional leaders  within  their 
homos  and  throughout  the  na- 
tion: (d)  publici/ing  tho  |)oaoo 
efTort.  Wo  hopo  lliat  publicity 
will  givo  tho  project  power.  At 
the  very  loasl.  disou.s.sion  of  this 
plan  by  women  will  cause  thoiu 
to  idjMili fy  with  the  peace  ef- 
forts. Our  demand  is  a  cease- 
fire. 

We  are  writing  (o  you  and 
many  other  organi/.alifnis  ask- 
ing fr)r  your  support  of  our 
project.  Plea.so  lot  us  know  as 
soon  as  possible  if  you  can  help 
us. 

Peace. 

Doris  Gran  off 

CalhorirK'  Allsup 


PINKERTON  CO. 

SECURITY   GUARDS 

Boston  Metropolitan  Area 

Full  and  Part-Time 

Minimum  Age  21 

Minimum  Height  5'  7" 

Good  Physicol  Condition 

No  Police  Record 

Apply  at: 

470  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 

Room  1203 


The  agreement  provides  for 
the  reolassilication  as  singles  of 
about  17  rooms  in  the  Castle 
formerly  scheduled  to  be 
doubled  next  year.  It  al.so  pro- 
vides for  the  elimination  from 
tho  list  of  rooms  available  as 
'primary  housing."  about  21 
spaces  in  basement  storerooms 
in  various  quadrangles,  and 
about  20  Ridgewood  singles 
which  have  boon  planned  as 
I  doubles  for  ilu'  coming  year. 

Of  tho  spaces  oliniinatod  as 
"primary  housing,"  about  20, 
to  be  so  looted  by  the  student 
Housing  Committee  Chairman 
and  tho  Administration,  will 
be  made  available  as  "contin- 
gent housing"  under  a  .system 
proposed  by  Dr.  Sachar.  The 
rest  of  tho.so  spaces  will  be 
eliminated  completely  from  the 
plan. 

Under  Dr.  Sachar's  plan,  the 
University  would  compile  a 
list  of  qualified  students  who 
could  not  othorwiso  be  admit- 
ted next  year  due  to  lack  of 
space,  and  allow  about  20  of 
those  students  t«)  bo  admitted 
if  I  hoy  vNcro  willing  to  accept 
the  "contingent  housing."  Dr. 
Sachar  said  that  "wo  should 
oflor  th(>so  rooms  to  those  stu- 
dents who  want  very  much  to 
come  1o  Brandeis  and  are  will- 
inj»  to  li\'o  in  them,  and  who 
woulfl  not  olherwiso  bo  ac- 
ceplofi    by  tho   Uni\'orsity." 

l)v.  Sachar  stated  thai  this 
a'4i-eement  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  sotting  a  limit  of  14«0 
on  tho  number  of  'primary 
residonco  spaces"  availahio  and 
a  limit  of  I.IOO  rwi  tho  total 
number  of  students  to  be  al- 
lowed to  liv("  on  campus  next 
year.  The  original  plans  had 
called  for  the  housing  of  l.'>40 
students  on  campus  next  year. 
Tho  present  on  campus  capac- 
ity is  1400.  This  will  bo  rai.sod 
next  year  through  addition  of 
the  Ridgewood  cottages,  tripl- 
ing two  room  suites,  utilization 
of  tho  throe  man  apartments, 
and   .several   other  options. 

Those  students  who  have  al- 
ready sigru^d  up  for  any  of  the 
rooms  to  bo  eliminated  by  the 
new  plan  and  who  still  wish  to 
keep  them  may  do  so.  No  diaw- 
in^  procedure  has  been  sot  up 
yet  to  handle  assignment  of 
the  newly   re-oponod  singles. 

Also  present  at  the  mooting 
yesterday  was  Director  of  Bus- 
iness Administration  Mr.  David 
Rolboin.  who  reported  that 
several  of  the  large  rooms  in 
Ridgewood  have  been  planned 
as  throe  man  suites  for  next 
year.    There  was  no  objection. 
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Letters 

Ailvisiii;*? 


Crowd 


The  U)\low'mg  ediUninl  appeared  this  summer  m  THE 
DAlLy  CALIFORNIAN,  the  newspaper  at  the  University  o/ 
California,  Berkeley.  Taken  at  jace  value  by  some  San  Francisco 
newspaper,  the  editorial  received  wide  pubUeity. 

Unit  III  of  the  residence  halls  may  not  be  ready  for  occu- 
i>ancy  when  the  fall  semester  begins,  the  Housmg  Service  says. 
if  so  they  say,  students  in  Units  I  and  II  may  have  two  room- 
mates instead  of  just  one  for  the  first  few  months  of  the  semester. 

That  means  three  to  a  room. 

We  lived  in  the  new  dorms  for  a  year.  We  had  a  good  room- 
mate, two  chests,  two  desks,  two  beds,  three  chairs,  a  bookcase 
and  no  more  than  the  usual  pile  of  junk. 

It  was  fun,  sort  of,  but  it  was  bad  for  our  grades  and  our 
personalities.  ,  ^,  ., 

With  three  people  to  the  same  size  room  the  problems  would 
be  increased  by  half.  Imagine  three  beds,  three  bureaus,  three 
desks,  live  chairs,  and  two  bookcases,  not  to  mention  the  bigger 

piles  of  junk.  ..     ,       .^     ^.         ,,  i 

Nobody's  going  to  be  very  happy  with  the  situation.  Unless 
fche  University  pioneers  in  a  revolutionary  extension  of  equality 
between  the  sexes. 

Integrated  rooms,  we  mean.  UCLA  has  had  coeducational 
residence  halls  for  the  last  few  years  The  buildings  were  divided 
with  concrete  and  steel  between  the  sexes,  and  separate  ele- 
vators for  men  and  women. 

This,  to  us,  is  a  vistage  of  Jim  Crow  the  University  should 
deplore.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  administration  to  prac- 
tice their  preachings  of  nondiscrimination.  And  make  the  three- 
in-a-room  situation  much  pleasanter. 

Two  men  and  a  woman,  or  two  women  and  a  man  would 
make  a  happy  menage  a  trois.  Everyone  would  be  on  his  best 
behavior.  The  room  would  be  picked  up  in  an  attempt  to  impress 
the  other  sex.  Girls  would  no  Ic  <  r  run  around  in  rollers.  The 
men  would  shave  even  during  1;  .;«ls. 

But  bi'sides  the  ameliorate-  «f  overcrowded  conditions,  co- 
educational roommates  would  vent  further  panty  raids  and 
boxer  rebellions.  After  all,  who  s  going  to  capture  things  he-or 
Bhe-can  find  at  home. 

Also  University  records  show  that  married  students  get 
better  grades.  With  roommates  of  the  opposite  sex,  the  home- 
like atmosphere  of  the  married  students'  families  would  be  ap- 
Eroached.  And  instead  of  the  triplets'  grades  falling,  as  might 
e  expected  from  studying  in  such  close  quarters,  they  would 
remain  the  same  or  perhaps  even  rise. 

We  ask  the  University  and  the  Housing  Service  to  consider 
this  solution  to  the  overcrowding  problem.  This  peaceful  co- 
existence, we  think,  is  the  only  way  three  students  can  live  in 
one  room  without  slitting  each  others'  throats  inside  a  week. 
Besides,  coeducation  can  be  fun. 

SUNDAY   EVENING       APRIL    3        ^^  *  OXLOCK 
His   Eminence 

Ilirli4ir«l  fariliiiitl  (^ii^liin^ 

**Tlie  Ecumenical  Council 
In  the  Modern  World" 

FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsbtre  St  Mr.  Huntinftan  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


To  the  Editor: 

I  wa.s  dismayed  ;il  the  inac- 
curale  coverage  of  the  new  ad- 
vising system  adoplcil  by  the 
Faculty  EPC.  The  Justice 
(Maich  22)  compklely  ignored 
the  student  role  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  fine  proposal  and 
made  several  important  mis- 
statements. 

The  Student  Educational 
Policies  Committee  came  up 
with  a  comprehensive  proposal, 
which  was  approved  by  both 
the  E.P.C.  and  Student  Council 
in  November.  The  Administra- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  this  preparation. 

EPC's  proposals  called  for  a 
complete  revamping  of  fresh- 
man advising  and  suggested 
that  advising  be  integrated 
with  teaching.  We  also  de- 
manded the  right  of  students 
to  choose  their  adviser,  to  be 
assigned  to  the  same  adviser 
for  his  last  three  years  if  the 
student  and  adviser  agreed,  to 
set  a  maximum  on  the  number 
of  students  assigned  to  each 
adviser,  to  require  each  faculty 
member  to  advise  at  least  one 
student,  and  to  eliminate  the 
unfortunate  use  of  new  teach- 
ers as  "advisers." 

From  November  to  January 
the  Student-Faculty  EPC, 
chaired  by  Mr.  Robert  Koff, 
considered  these  proposals  on 
the  basis  of  the  student  initi- 
ative. Dr.  Allen  Grossman  and 
Mr.  John  Rich  did  a  wonderful 
job  in  working  out  the  system 
for  arranging  the  freshman 
advising  assignments. 

In  January  both  the  Student- 
Faculty     Committee     and     the 
Faculty  EPC  approved  all  the 
student  suggestions.    They  will 
go  into  effect  in  September  and 
all    students    will    be    affected. 
Several  important  errors  were 
also    made    in    explaining    the 
freshman  plan.    Freshmen  will 
have  a   scheduled  appointment 
to  meet  with  faculty   members 
I  during    orientation    to    discuss 
their  individual  problems.  The 
!  story   was    mistaken   in   saying 
I  that   these   ideas  are   tentative, 
i  since    the    Student    Committee 
was    told    that    they    definitely 
will  take  effect  in  September. 

The  history  of  the  adoption 
of  this  fine  new  system  shows 
what  student  initiative  can  ac- 
complish. Thanks  should  go  to 
all  the  EPC  members  who 
worked  on  the  proposals,  the 
freshmen  who  answered  the 
questionnaire.  Student  Coun- 
cil, and  Frank  Bloch,  Elliot 
Evans,  David  Fleischmann, 
Jonathan  M  a  1  i  n  o.  Dale  Nel- 
son, Nadine  Payn,  and  Stephen 
Raskin,  whose  many  patient 
hours  spent  on  the  plan  will 
help  many  students  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Marshall  C.  Spatz  '66 
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Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc 

876   Main   Street,   Waltham   54,   Mass. 

Most  complete  line  of  imported  ond  domestic 
borrelcd  beers  —  wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


John's  Foreign 
Car  Service 

67  Myrtle  Street,  Wolthom 

Speciolizing  in  Volkswogens 

All  Types  of  Rcpoirs 

TW   4-2987 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly    fine    resturant    in    Waltham 

has  now  been  ENLARGED  and  MODERNIZED 

for  your  added  pleasure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW   4-4010 

Open  6  A.M. -7:30  P.M. 


OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  future  with  a  well  known 
Midwest  Manufacturing  Firm. 
We  arc  now  oflfering:  exclusive 
distributorships  for  a  patented 
product.  No  competition.  Fac- 
tory trained  personnel  will  as- 
sist you  in  setting  np  a  tried 
and  proven  advertising  and 
mrrchandisinsr  proc:ram.  100 7o 
mark  up.  Investment  Ruaran- 
Ired.  Minimum  investment 
$1,000.  Maximum  $14,000.  All 
replies  confidential.  For  infor- 
mation write  Director  of  Mar- 
keting, P.  O.  Box  14049,  St. 
Louis.  Missouri  6.3178. 

UNITED   MARKETING 
COMPANY 

6286   Bartmer  Avenue 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63130 


Morch  31,  1966 


The  decreased  size  of  this 
week's  Jl  STICF  is  due  to 
printing  delays  caused  by 
the  current  newspaper 
strike,  and  to  the  backlog  of 
Easter  advert  i^Jers  facing 
our  printers. 
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Mention  This  Ad  for  Special  Discount 

290  Moody  St.,  Wolthom 
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y||#    iV#»fr    STEAK  GRILLE 

(A  slice  ond  o  price  for  every  polote) 
ond 

PENDULUM   LOUNGE 

(A  quiet  cozy  corner) 

DANCING  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NIGHTS 

WALTHAM  CHARTER  HOUSE 

385  Winter  Street,  Route  128  Exit  48 
TW  9  8700 
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10  SHOWS  WEEKLY!! 
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cm.  7:30  F.M.)  MATINEES 
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ALL  SEATS  RESERVED 
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DAVID  LEAN'S  FILM 
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DOCTOR 
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MUSIC   HALL 
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Student  Council  Asks 
Activities  Fee  Rise 

At  a  meeting  late  last  month,  the  Student  Council  went  on 
record  as  favoring  a  $5  increase  in  the  Student  Activities  Fee. 
to  go  into  effect  next  year.  The  increase,  deemed  necessary  hy 
Council  due  to  a  "rapidly  expanding"  budget,  must  now  be 
approved  by  the  student  body,  in  a  referendum  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  May  9. 

The  increase,  which  passed  the  Council  by  a  vote  of  8-1 
with  3  abstentions,  would  bring  the  fee  to  $35 

According  to  the  Council  Treasurer,  Jeff  Silver.  '68,  every 
alternative  to  the  raise  was  explored.  This  year's  budget  deficit 
IS  ex»pected  "to  approach  $2000,"  and  by  next  year,  Silver 
warned,  it  will  "skyrocket."  Insolvency  of  the  Student  Union 
finances  could  mean  a  tremendous  cutback  in  the  social  program 
at  Brandeis,  and  might  force  the  dissolution  of  many  clubs,  con- 


The  Justice  I  Sociology  Head  Demands  Reform; 
Notes  .  II  Protests  "Arbitrary  Use  of  Power" 

By  NEIL  KAUFFMAN 

Sociology  Department  Chairman  John  Seeley.  in  a  statement  issued  this  week  to  his  col- 
leagues, has  denounced  the  Brandeis  Administration's  decision  to  cut  back  two  previously 
scheduled  academic  posts  in  his  department,  one  of  which  was  the  tenured  seat  formerly  held  by 
Dr.  E.  V.  Walter.   In  later  developments,  he  objected  to   the   "administrative  arbitrariness"   at 

Brandeis  and  cited  the  urgent 


Dr.  Allen  Grossman  will  pre 
sent  a  reading  of  his  own  po- 
etry (including  "The  Recluse") 
t  o  n  i  g  h  t,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Gold- 
ing  Auditorium  as  a  b  e  n  e  - 
fit  for  the  D.  Joan  Kilbourne 
Educational  Trust  Fund.  Tlie 
fund  contributes  towards  the 
education  of  Joan  Kilbourne, 
'68.  who  was  paralyzed  in  an 
auto  accident  on  campus  in  Oc- 
tober, 1965.  Donation:  $1.50. 
«  •  * 

The  deadline  for  name  sub- 
missions for  the  election  of 
class  officers  is  midnight  to- 
morrow. The  final  elections 
will  be  on  Friday,  May  6. 
Names  should  be  submitted  to 
either  Vicki   Goldberg,   '68,  or 

Freddi  Lipstein.  '68. 

*  •  * 

In  a  new  major  alteration  of 
legal  procedure  on  campus,  the 
Student  Board  of  Review  has 
established  the  right  of  the 
student  whose  status  at  the 
liniversity  is  in  questio<n,  to  be 
properly  informed  of  action 
beini>:  taken  against  him  and  to 
be  allowed  to  be  represented 
by  SBR.  In  the  precedent  set- 
ting ca.sc,  announced  by  Board 
Chief  Justice  Jeffrey  Schnit- 1 
ler,  '66,  a  woman  student, 
whose  name  has  been  with- 
held, had  been  placed  on  pro- 
bation without  being  properly 
notified  of  the  action  or  of  her 
rights.  SBR  appealed  the  case 
and    won   a   reversal   from   the 

administration. 

*  *  • 

Gen  Ed  S  will  present  archi- 
tect R.  Buckminsler  Fuller  this 
Thursday,  April  28,  at  Olin- 
Sang.  Mr.  Fuller  is  known  for 
his  introduction  of  the  geodesic 
mode  of  construction  into 
American  architecture. 

School  Will  Not 
Send  Class  Ranks 
Unless  Requested 

The  University  will  not  re- 
lease class  rank  to  a  student's 
draft  board  unless  he  requests 
them  to,  according  to  a  new 
policy  adopted  by  the  faculty 
and  administration.  Tiie  plan, 
originated  by  Dean  Morrissey, 
was  approved  at  a  special  fac- 
ulty meeting  held  late  last 
month, 

Dean  Morrissey  called  the 
new  policy  "a  very  workable 
solution  to  the  problem."  Ho 
stated  that  while  some  i>ersons 
might  be  dissatisfied  with  spe- 
cifics of  the  new  system,  he 
felt  it  "adequately  met  the 
need  liere." 

Harris  Gleckman,  '68,  chair- 
man of  the  series  of  under- 
graduate meetings  on  the  draft 
issue,  expressed  disappoint- 
ment with  the  new  policy.  He 
staled  that  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  at  their 
mass  meetings  had  "considered 
the  draft  problem  with  an 
awareness  of  the  moral  and 
ethical  implications  of  the  new 
draft  regulations.  Instead  of 
leading  the  students  to  deci- 
sions based  on  ethical  princi- 
ples, most  of  the  faculty  chose 
to  discuss  the  issue  only  in 
terms  of  University  proce- 
dures." 


Driscoll 

Replaces 
Morrissey 


Dean  Kermit  C.  Morrissey 
will  leave  Brandeis  eflective 
May  1  to  take  over  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Alleghany  Community 
College  near  Pittsburgh.  Tak- 
ing over  his  position  as  Dean 
of  Students  will  be  Dean 
Philip  Driscoll.  Mr.  Driscoll 
has  been  Dean  of  Admissions 
at  Brandeis  for  several  years. 


EPC  Approves 
Pass-Fail  System 

By  JAN  KLEIN 

A  proposal  which  would  allow  stulonts  to  take  .<5>ome  courses 
under  a  pass-fail  marking  option  was  presented  by  the  Student 
EPC  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Student-Faculty  EPC.  The  pro- 
posal, intended  to  encourage  .students  to  take  challenging  courses 
outside  their  field  of  concentration,  must  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Student-Faculty  EPC,  Faculty  EPC.  and  the  Faculty  as  a  whole. 
According    to    the     proposal; 

Levinson,  Soger 

Head  Ballot  in 

SBR  Election 


each  student  in  good  standing 
would  be  allowed  a  maximum 
of  four  courses  to  be  graded  on 
a  pass-fail  basis.  One  such 
course  could  be  elected  per 
semester;  no  pass-fail  courses 
would  be  permitted  in  the 
freshman  year,  and  only  one 
sophomore  year.  Courses  in- 
cluded in  a  student's  field  of 
concentration  or  intended  to 
fulfill  general  education  re- 
quirements could  not  be  elected 
under  this  system. 

Student  Choice 

Students  would  be  required 
to  indicate  on  their  final  study 
cards  which  course  is  to  be 
counted  on  a  pass-fail  basis. 
Changes  could  be  made  for  two 
weeks  after  the  filitig  deadline 
with   payment   of  a    $5.00    fee 


Brent  Levinson,  '67.  and  Alan 
Sager,  also  '67,  are  the  candi- 
dates for  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Student  Board  of  Review,  in 
Student  Board  of  Review, 
in  the  election  to  be  held  Fri- 
day. April  29,  in  Schwartz  Hall 
from  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

The  other  candidates  for  the 
court  are  Jon  Brant.  '68,   run- 


At  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  |  ning   unoppo.sed  for  Justice  in 

Im'.oi^.T?."''''^  T"^"*  submit   Counsel;  Anthony  Scariano,  '68 
either  a  letter  grade  or  a  pass-        j     */      ^  rr       >nn  , 

fail   grade.   However,   only   the   ^"^    ^^^"   YarTie.     67,    compet- 


pass  or  fail  would  be  recorded 
on  the  student's  record. 

A  grade  of  "D"  or  higher 
would  be  required  to  pass  a 
course  and  to  receive  academic 
credit.  Only  a  student's  regu- 
larly graded  courses  would  be 
computed  in  his  academic 
average. 

A  similar  pass-fail  option  is 
now  in  operation  at  Princeton  i 


ing  for  Executive  Secretary; 
and  Sharon  Kaufman,  '67,  and 
Ira  Liebowitz,  '67.  vying  for 
the  post  of  Recording  Secre- 
tary. 

According  to  present  Chief 
Justice  Jeffrey  Schnitzer,  '66. 
this  has  been  the  "most  active 
year  in  SBR's  history  from  the 


University.  The  program  is  |  point  of  view  of  extension  of 
aimed  at  permitting  students  to  student  rights.  He  cited  as  ex- 
select  rigorous  courses  outside  ''^'iip'^'s  the  recent  decision  con- 
their  field  of  concentration  ;  corning  a  student's  right  to  duo 
without  fear  of  adverse  conse- i  Process,  proper  notification,  and 
quences  to  their  o  v  era  1 1 1  appeal,  in  cases  of  probation, 
recoixl.  I  and  the  recently  established 

The  recently  appointed  head '  ^'8'^^    to    remain    silent    when 


questioned  by  an  administrator. 
He  declared  that  Brandeis  was 
the  only  school  he  had  ever 
heard  of  where  the  student 
^      ..         ,         „         ^  court  had  the  same  amount  of 

(Continued  on  Page  6)        power  and  respect  as  SBR, 


of  the  Student  EPC,  Jay 
Kaufman,  '68,  called  the  pro- 
posal a  good  alternative  to  the 
four-course    load.     "Possible 


necessity    of    investigating    the 
possibility  of  University  reform. 

He  has  reportedly  circulated 
a  memo  to  other  department 
chairmen  in  an  attempt  to  gather 
support  and  to  determine  if 
other  chairmen  have  been  faced 
with  similar  situations. 

Professor  Seeley  has  revealed 
that  he  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  his  department  will  de- 
cide shortly  whether  to  remain 
at  Brandeis. 

He    stated    to    a    Justice    re- 
porter   that    one   of   his    major 
aims   was   to   go    beyond   this 
particular  issue  to  "bring  up  a 
question   of   concern   regarding  I 
the  whole  University,"  that  of! 
"administrative   arbitrariness."  I 
Professor  Seeley  has  brought  I 
the  issue  before  his  colleagues! 
and  the  sociology  graduate  stu-i 
dents,  who  in  turn  raised  it  at 
a   meeting  of  sociology  under- ! 
graduates    lield   last    Friday   in 
Schwartz  Hall. 

According  to  University  Pres- 
ident Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar, 
the  University  had  originally 
planned  to  add  45  additional 
faculty  next  year  as  part  of  a 
budget  based  on  a  5%  pay 
raise  for  all  faculty.  However, 
according  to  Dr.  Sachar.  it  later 
became  neces.sary  to  boost  the 
planned  raises  to  8.75%  in  or- 
der to  hold  on  to  many  faculty 
members  now  at  Brandeis  who 
were  receiving  higher  bids  from 
other  schools.  "We  were  faced 
with  a  choice  between  two  ob- 
ligations." he  declared.  "We 
couldn't  do  both  and  stay  with- 
in our  budget  limits.  There- 
fore we  decided  to  hold  the  line 
on  new  slots  (appointments) 
for  one  year  .  .  .  Wo  were  quite 
embarrassed,  of  course."  he 
stated,  "but  every  department 
except  Sociology  has  agreed  to 
accept  our  proposal." 

Dr.  Sa:har  went  on  to  state 
that.  "Dr.  Seeley  has.  unhap- 
pily, in  my  mind,  called  in  the 
students  on  this  matter.  This  is 
not  academic  conduct."  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  "no  desire 
to  hang  onto  authority  unilat- 
erally if  it  were  possible  to 
share  the  authority  with  other 
people,  provided  that  they  were 
competent.  This  change,  how- 
ever." he  stated,  "must  be  ac- 
I  complished  by  orderly  process." 
I  At  the  student  meeting  Fri- 
day, a  resolution  was  pa.ssed  by 
lhea[)pro.ximately  200  students, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  department 
would  all  reniiin  at  Brandeis 
and  that  serious  discussion  of 
the  best  possible  course  of  ac- 
tion begin  at  once. 

Dr.  Scoloy  told  a  Justice  re- 
porter that,  in  his  opinion,  Bran- 
deis deans  are  practically  pow- 
erless, and  that  the  f;»cuity  has 
only   limited   power.   He  stated 
that    the    lack    of    information  ^ 
pre.sented  to  students  about  ac- j 
tion  of  academic  concern  blocks; 
their  ability  to  make  their  views 
count.    Further,    lie    cited    the 
threat    two   years  ago   of  mass 
expulsion  of  pariotals  protestors 
as  an  example  of  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  keeping  this  univer-: 
sity    from     "true    greatness."! 
While  stressing  that  he  wished 
to  impose  no  specific  views  on  i 
anyone,    Professor   Seeley   said ' 
that   he   wanted   enough   infor-! 
mation  given  for  decisions  and; 

(Continued  on  Page  G)  1 


certs,  and  action  groups,  ac- 
cording to  several  Council 
members. 

Part  of  the  need  is  expected 
to  be  satisfied  by  a  new  grant 
of  over  $8100  which  has  been 
given  to  the  Student  Union  by 
President  Abram  L.  Sachar. 
However,  according  to  Council 
President  Brian  Marcus,  *67.  a 
former  Council  Treasurer,  this 
is  only  about  half  of  the  s  u  m 
needed.  He  estimated  that  if 
the  new  raise  were  adopted  it 
would  bring  in  an  additional 
$7500,  enough  to  keep  the  Stu- 
dent Union  solvent,  but  still 
not  enough  to  free  it  of  de- 
pendence on  the  University. 

Council  members  have  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  door  to 
door  campaign  to  muster  sup- 
port for  the  increa.se.  A  major- 
ity vote  of  all  the  student  body 
not  just  of  those  voting  or  of 
those  who  have  paid  the  SAF, 
is  required   to  adopt  the   raise. 

Plans  call  for  the  election  to 
be  held  on  May  9  in  all  three 
dining  Imlls  at  all  three  meals 
for  on  campus  resident  stu- 
dents. Off  campus  students  will 
vote  in  the  library  lobby  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 

According  to  Silver,  most  of 
the  money  needed  is  for  new 
organizations.  In  addition,  in- 
flation has  hit  many  old  activi- 
ties. Silver  said,  with  some 
activities  doubling  in  cost  since 
1964. 


Schwartz  Named 
To  New  Post  As 
Residence  Head 


In    a    major    revision    in    the 

administrative  structure  of  the 

I  Housing   Onice.   Mr.   Harris   A. 

Schwartz,    Assistant    Dean    for 

Residence  at  Columbia  Univer- 

I  sity   College,   has  just   been 

j  named  to  the  newly  created  po- 

I  sition  of  Director  of  Residence 

at  Brandeis. 

The  new  organization  of  the 
system  will  provide  the  Uni- 
versity with  a  full  time  housing 
director  for  the  first  time  in 
two  years.  The  post  of  Dean  of 
Residence,  vacated  in  1964  by 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Bean  and  never 
filled,  will  now  l)e  abolished. 
Until  now.  the  duties  of  the  un- 
appointed  Dean  of  Residence 
were  a  s  s  u  m  e  d  by  various 
branches  of  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents Office. 

In  commenting  on  the  new 
appointfnent.  Dean  of  Student.s 
Kermit  C.  Morrissey  remarked, 
"I  am  terribly  encouraged  by 
the  addition  of  responsible, 
professional,  and  capable  staff." 

Mr.  Schwartz,  a  Columbia 
graduate,  has  been  in  charge  of 
men's  residence  at  Columbia 
for  the  past  four  years.  He  will 
assume  his  new  role  July  1. 

In  his  new  position,  he  will 
have  complete  responsibility 
for  all  aspects  of  the  residence 
program,  including  housing 
policy,  room  drawings,  and  res- 
ident counselor  appointments. 
He  will  al.so  hold  a  seat  on  the 
Administrative  Committee  of 
the  University. 

His  new  role  at  Brandeis.  Mr. 
Schwartz  noted,  in  an  article  in 
the  Columhi.i  Daily  Spectator, 
will  involve  "dealing  primarily 
with  students."  rather  than 
with  financial  or  maintenance 
problems,  his  main  duties  at 
Columbia  When  reached  for 
comment  by  the  Justice,  Mr. 
Schwartz  declared  that  he  "pre- 
ferred to  .see  the  students  them- 
selves .set  housing  policy,  since 
they  are  primarily  involved." 
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President  Speaks! 


State  of  the  Union 


Brion  Marcus 


Over  the  past  €ij;hte€n  years,  the  Brandeis  community  has  witnessed  a  phenomenon 
never  before  seen  in  the  history  of  American  education.  In  an  incredibly  short  period 
of  time,  Brandeis  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  most  respected  and  sought-after  liberal  arts  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States.  The  meteoric  rise  of  the  University,  both  academically  and 
physically,  has  left  in  its  wake  the  inevitable  problems  associated  with  a  young,  vibrant  in^ti 
tution.   There  has  been  little  time  to  step  back  and  view  in  some  type  of  perspective  where  we 

have  been,  where  we  are  now, — — —  _ 

and  most  important  of  all,  ground  in  time  of  crisis,  can  ulty  and  administration  in» 
where  we  are  going.  Brandeis  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  goal  eluding  the  President  and  tlie 
has  reached  a  point  in  its  de-  of  this  University  can  only  be  Board  of  Trustees,  can  be  in- 
velopment  where  this  must  be  complete  democratization  of  its  valuable  in  drawing  together 
done.  institutions   and    the  establish-   any  meaningful  proposals    The 

Brandeis    finds   itself   in   the   ^^^^^  ^^  a  r"^<^  ©^  J«w,  not  of  "enemy-camp"  psychosis  which 
awkward  position  of  an  adoles-  "^^",   "  ^^  ^«   not   beg  i  n   to   has  so  ofteq  clouded  minds  and 
cent  nearmg  his  majority  who       . 
has   never    had   a    childhood,  ^^} 


awkward  position  ol  an  adoJes-   — •••    "    "-   r"   --'*--- e  '  y    ^^  "y^  -^  V'^'-*i  ^^y^^*^u  unncis  ana 

cent  nearing  his  majority  who  '"^^.^  ^^^^^,  issues    today    m   a  viewpoints  in  the  past  must  not 

has   never    had   a    childhood,  ^P'V^  ^^  calm  deliberation  and  be  allowed  to  pervade  this  en- 

someone   who   has   been  asked  with  a  sense  of  history  to  guide  deavor    There  is  no  particular 

to  assume  the  full  resDonsibili-   "*'.•   ^  l^  ^  ^   ^^"    surely    be   met  vested  financial  interest  or  any- 


Give  of  Yourselves 

The  Justice  joins  the  Student  Council  Budget  Committee 
in  "urging  everyone  to  vote  'yes'  on  May  9th"  for  a  $5  in- 
crease in  Student  Fee  over  the  present  $30  (see  letter  on 
page  7).  Allocation  requests  increased  by  $19,000  this  year 
Jn  most  cases  requests  were  legitimate.  Yet,  even  with  a  pro- 
jected increase  in  activities  fee  to  $35,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  found  it  necessary  to  cut  allocations  by  $18,000.  If  the 
fee  increase  does  not  go  through,  the  club  and  socJal  program 
will  be  wholly  inadetjuate. 

The  temptation  for  students  to  vote  against  the  fee  in- 
crease, wnich  would  mean  the  shelling  out  of  live  more  dollars 
per  person,  is  great.  Yet,  this  temptation  should  be  resisted. 
The  real  heart  of  a  university,  and  particularly  Brandeis,  are 
its  extra-curricular  activities.  The  five  dollar  increase  will 
for  most  be  more  than  repaid  in  terms  of  broader  student  ac- 
tivities. We  therefore  repeat  our  urge  for  all  students  to  get 
out  and  vote  for  the  fee  increase. 


to  assume  the  full  responsibili 
ties  of  adulthood  without  hav 


.y    wjii    auit-jjr    i^-    jiifi  vtaic-v«  jjijciin:ic»i  luieresi  Or  any- 
later  in  an  atmosphere  far  less  thing  sacred  in  the  status  quo 
ing  had   the   time   to  evolve  a  «^<^"<J"^ive    to    meaningful    ac-  and  a  number  of  faculty  mem- 
true  sense  of  responsibility.  In   comphshment  bers    and    administrators    have 

•  Let   me   make   it   very   clear  for  some  time  expressed  great 

that   the    issues    involved    here  regret   at  the   seeming  unwill- 


this    tyf>e    of    situation   —    tre 


mendous  demands  necessitating  L"^^    \"^^  ^^^"^^s    involved    here   regret   at  the   seeming  unwill- 
improvisation   after  improvisa-  ^^  "*^?  "^^^   ^'^^  per.sonalit)es   ingness  of  the  University  to  ad- 


improvisation  after  improvisa 
tion,  coupled  with  the  absence 
of  highly  developed  institu- 
tions —  it  should  hardly  be  sur 


or  a  whole  series  of  past  events,  just  to  necessary  change.   It  is 

about  which  less  than  a  hand-  time  for  this  deep-seeded  doubt 

ful  of  undergraduates  are  fully  and    apprehension    about   pres- 

informed,  but.  much  more  im-  ent   policies    to   be    brought   to 


prising  that  Brandeis  has  wit-  informed,  but,  much  more  im-  ent   policies    to   be    brought   to 

nessed     an     evergrowing     cen-  Portantly,     with    the     question  the  fore  and  spoken  to  directly, 

tralization     of    authority    and  S^/    whether    or    not    Brandeis  Perhaps    at    no    other    time 

i  lack  of  basic  democracy  within  University    is   willing   to   meet  have  our  opportunities  been  as 


Coup  de  Main 

To  some  members  of  the  Brandeis  faculty,  this  has  been 
the  Year  ol  the  Locust.  For  the  second  time  in  six  months, 
fatuity  members  are  up  in  arms  about  the  pattern  of  academic 
detision-making  at  Brandeis. 

As  the  dialectic  between  Dr.  Seeley  and  Dr.  Sachar  ap- 
pearing in  this  issue  of  the  Justice  makc^  clear,  there  are  two 
separate  issues  under  dispute  in  the  latest  Brandeis  "affair." 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  specific  issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  two  Sociology  posts  ought  to  have  been  cut  back.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  more  general,  and  far  more  important 
issue,  of  the  way  in  which  that  decision,  and  most  decisions  at 
Brandeis,  are  made. 

We  do  not  propo.^e  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  specific  prob- 
lem directly.     Instead,  we  will  approach  the  more  fundamental 
issue    of   Brandeis    decision-making    in    general,   of   which    the 
specific  grievance  of  the  Sociology  Department  is,  in  a  sense 
only  the  result. 

Dr.  Steley  charges  that  decisions  at  Brandeis  are  made  by 
fiat,  by  "administrative  arbitrariness."  It  is  indisputable  that 
most  decisions  made  at  Brandeis  are,  in  fact,  unilaterally  con- 
ceived and  executed.  The  students  and  faculty — that  is,  those 
groups  concerned  with  the  results  of  such  decisions — have  all 
too  often  no  say  in  the  formulation  of  these  decrees. 

Does  the  President  attempt  to  refute  such  charges  as  these? 
He  could  hardly  do  so.  He  can  only  claim  that  he  would  not 
••hang  onto  authority  unilaterally,"  if  only  he  could  find  some 
other  "competent"  people  to  share  power  with.  While  we  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Sachar  for  this  sentiment,  we  have  yet  to  see  it 
put  into  practice.  In  a  word,  there  has  not  been  any  democrat- 
ization of  the  Brandeis  power  structure;  at  most,  there  are 
"advisory"  committees. 

The  results  of  the  failure  to  reform  the  authoritarian  Bran- 
deis pattern  are  clear.  First,  since  decisions  are  made  for  the 
Brandeis  community  by  a  closed  circle  (at  most),  any  decision 
is  liable  to  charges  of  "arbitrariness,"  of  a  lack  of  simple  respect 
ior  those  most  directly  concerned.  Because  the  decision-makers 
operate  behind  closed  doors,  they  can  only  disclaim,  but  never 
disprove,  such  charges.  Further,  no  decision  made  by  fiat  can 
be  truly  legitimate.  Legitimacy  is  the  result,  not  of  power,  but 
of  authority,  and  authority  must  take  into  account  the  desires, 
and  the  human  reason,  of  all  interested  parties.  In  a  sense, 
therefore,  any  unilateral  decision  is  wrong,  because  it  carries 
no  moral  conviction  to  those  subject  to  it. 

What  is  to  be  done  is  obvious.  The  pattern  of  decision- 
Tnaking  at  Brandeis  must  be  radically  changed,  in  the  direction 
of  democratization.  The  ways  and  means  of  effecting  this 
change  remain  to  be  discussed,  but,  first  of  all,  we  note  that 
they  must  be  based  upon  the  breakdown  of  the  separation  by 
estates  of  Brandeis  into  students,  faculty,  and  a  hitherto  all 
powerful  Administration. 


I  lacK  oi  oasic  aemocracy  wnnin    '-••••-"^•*.7    '^    »»jj*...s    i^^    juttt   -«.»^  v^^.   vt^h^^i  luuiuc-s  uttii  as 

1  its  institutional  life.  In  the  late  ^"^    necessity    of    institutional   great.    We   approach  the   prob- 

I  forties  and  through  the  fifties,   chr»n«e.  lem  of  institutional  reform  not 

{perhaps  it  was  possible  to  run   ^  ^    have   asked    the    Student   m  an  aura  of  crisis,  but  under 

i  this  University  on  the  br.sis  of  Council,  as  the  single  most  ef-  the  influence  of  two  years  ol  un- 

:  consensus  government,  but  the   ^txtive  and  representative  voice    precedentea  cooperation  and  ac- 

faculty  of  thirty  has  grown  to  f^    ^^^    undergraduate    student   complishment  between  Student 

over    three    hundred,    and    the   t>ody,    to    give    this    area    the   Government   and   all   segments 

student    body    of    107    to    over  highest    priority,    but     institu-   of    the    University.    The    task 

eighteen  hundred,  and  the  sin-   ^ional  change  is  of  vital  impor-   which   we   are   now   taking   on 

gle  interest  of  survival  and  ac-   tance   not   only    to   the   under-   poses   tremendous   responsibili- 

creditation    has    grown    into    a   p«.duate    community.   I    firmly   ties  as  well  as  the  possibility  for 

multiplicity    of    interests.    This   t>H»<^ve  that  if  this  first  major   historic    accomplishment     The 

tremendous  rate  of  growth  has  ^^."ort   at    bringing    the   institu-    responsibility    for    maintaining 

rendered   obsolete  the  practice   tional    framework    of  Brandeis   and   adding   to   the   intellectual 

of  either  single  interest  or  con-   ]^^^  ^'"<>  with  its  expanding  in-    and     institutional     foundations 

sensus  government.  terests   is    to   be    successful,    it   that  have  already  been  laid  at 

Dissatisfaction  which  has  for   ^J"„^^^^  ^*^^,^^^?"i.^<^,«'^orts    Brandeis    rests    on    no    single 

years  run  right  below  the  sur-   s/tv   T^e^rdTi  4  nnd  rmVn^Jl^nf   fh^i^*^^''  in  any  one  segment  of 
•  ,      .     .      ,  ,  »'iy.   ine  aavKe  anci  counsel  of   the  Universitv  it  is  a  resnonsi- 

face,  only  to  be  brought  above  representatives    from    the    fac-   bility  we  all  must  share. 

SAF  Collection  -  An  Alternative 

By  BOB  BERENSON 

Tir.iv7^^l!^^^1^^  ^'^^^^  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  SAF  increase  for  the  coming  school  vear 
Rather    this  observer  doubts  the  necessity  for  a  fee  collected  by  students  in  th^firslo^acefdl 

n>'    "  .^''^thr,T.e'lf?!""!v^^^^^^^^  ^""  '^r  -^'«  that  Studen?  CoundlVt^foVc:;!! 

w  ;11  4u  Itji-Mivrs.    Counnl  must  be  con;  r.ni'laToa   lor  the  job  Ihev  have  done  in  <  ol- 

lecting  the  money  during  the  past  two  years.    However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  best  oo^sible 
admHs\hi"fact'"  ''""^^^  ''^'^'""^:^  ^"  cfTiciency  adminisWion^olleTtion'  of  ^U  fe^^E^ep onl 

Yet,    two    reasons    are   often  j'fity.    and    in    card    checking,  there  exists  at  BranJeis  a  fair- 

cited  for  showing  the  desirabil-  ^  ^^}}  l^  ^^^  P^"^  such  tedious  ly  broad-minded  administration 

ity  of  student  collection    First,  3ncihfi?t'v']^  ^^^^""^  student  re-  and   a    fairly    responsible    Stu- 

it  is  felt  thaL  student  collection  iTJe^all'li^iiUTtZ;  ^^^^^^-^^  ^^r^de^i^^^r  ^^fm^^^^tr".! 

demonstrates  student  responsi-       The  second  reason  for  student  tion   to  control    sfudenTScti^^^ 

bility;  second,  many  .including  foiieclion,   Council  s  autonomy  ties. 

the  administration,  believe  that  ' "  T^!?Jt"\l!!T«^  ^^?  ^^^  '"'',""  .  ^*  '"^"y  schools  the  admin- 
student  collection  insures  Coun-  fhe^nlyacceSTeadmln^^^^^^^  i'^'-'Il^"  ^^"^"J'  ^^^  activities 
cil  independence  in  distributing  ion Toflection  of  nctfvXs  f^^^  IZ  ^^'""''^^  the  matriculation 
the  money.  Responsibility  and  would  involve  the  hind  n^^^  iZ..''-i  T^J^^  ""^^^  ^^y-  «"d 
Independence  are  beautiful  of  the  total  collection  tnfJ^.T  ^^^  '\  ^'^^Council  m  one  lump 
words  for  campaign  speeches  c  1  at  the  beci^^^^^^  ^""^  ^^  .i*"^  beginning  of  the 
and  on  the  surface%eem  valid  There  are^exUemelvfc^^^  ^h^'f'^t^^Ji."?  ^^'"^"§'  attached, 
pronouncements.  A  closer  ex-  dent  activities  whiTh^rli^  ^  ^^^  ^?f^  ^^^^  President  Sachar 
amination,  however,  should  way  contro^^^^^^  recently  gave  Council  an  out- 
lead  to  the  realization  that  the  only  readily  cXeivablenl'.i^n  l'^^^  ^'^"i  *^  ^'"PP^'"^  Council's 
two  reasons  for  student  collec-  whi>h  the  a^mrn^ra?^^^^^^^  K''^'"^!^  demonstrates  that  the 
tion  lack  substance  in  fact.  want  to  exert  control  wn.^/ii^  administration  has  confidence  in 
Council  demonstrates  respon-  Seations  snecIfiLnv^  ^""^  the  money  is  being  util- 
sibility  and  maturity  by  pVop-  j".s/ire  Yet  the^^^^^  ized^  Certainly,  this  action  by 
erly  allocating  money  to  the  thoiMreahze^^^  the  President  is  in  line  with  the 
coiintless  organizations  who  o  Ztmi  t  h  ^  ^tuSenf  nl"/^  ^^^f^J^^  presented  here.  The 
want  funds.  Collection  involves  would  get  thenf  in  o  «  Jo*  morp  ^^l*^*^  If ''T"^  ''^^,  efficiency  of 
nothing  more  than  a  lot  of  tedi-  trouble  tLnJ^s"ce  ed?toHa^^^^  ^Zi^i^'^A^'T  collection  could 
ous  work,  in  accounting,  in  pub-   In  short,  if  we  can'LsumeThat  ^re^'slllTor'nT'^^^^^ 


Opinion 


77?^  Power  Structure 


Bob  Acker 


In  Transition 

Dean  Morrissey  is  leaving  Brandeis  to  accept  a  position  as 
President  of  Alleghany  Community  College.  The  Justice  wants 
to  congratulate  Dean  Morrissey  and  to  wish  him  luck  in  his 
new  iX)sition. 

One  of  Dean  Morrissey's  contributions  to  Brandeis  has 
been  increased  communications  between  his  office  and  stu- 
dents. While  there  were  times  when  we  would  have  wished 
that  Dean  Morrissey  had  followed  student  opinion  more  close- 
ly, we  believe  that  he  did  give  student  opinion  meaningful 
consideration.  We  anticipate  a  similarly  open  relationship  with 
Dean  DriscoU  when  he  takes  over  May  1. 


It  is  peculiar  how  strikingly  apparenllv  disnarifr.  «^,««4»  ^       v,  * 
example,  during  the  four  years  of  my  stav  at  Brn^^ifc  ^^.^v    ^J'l  ^/"^^""^  «  common  origin.    For 
or  that  aspect  of  university  life  haW^occurredfi^v^^^^^^^  debates  on  a  wide  scale  about  this 

emerged.  Three  years  ago,  there  was  the  Goi^gh  ^be  rease  at  whi>h \TnV.  *^  "S""^  pattern  has 
pologists  were  discomforted  by  the  Administratiorio  fho^itiTri!  l^.u"^^  ^"^^  Brandeis  anthro- 
and  left,  over  a  question  of  academic  fre^^m  S  muUaXislv  hor^^^  ^^""^  fu'^^ii^P  """^  Brandeis, 
provoked  by  an  Administrative    oimuiianeously,  there  was  the  Housing  dispute, 

decision  to  segregate  the  fresh-  are  as  different  in  miiir«  qc  ;»  ^               ,        .    .              .        ^    . 

man   and   sophomore   classes.  roLrLTi7  Ani    ''f ^""^^  f '  ^^'^  example  of  the  omnipresent 

Two  years  ago    there  was  the  *^<^"^^ll^able    And  yet,  as  I  have  Brandeis  pattern  — multilateral 

Open  Door  furor   begun  by  Id-  l^'^'  ^^'^y  ^"  V^^'^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  '"^^^^^^  coupled  with  unilateral 

ministrative  Lt  and  e^^^^  basic  pattern.  In  the  first  place,  action,  based  on  unilateral 

sheer  forTThis  y?ar.S%an^  ^^riJl'S.''^^  multilateral:  they  power.  Furthermore,  this  power 

iel  Bennett  was  refused  a  three-  V  ^^7^  ^^  ^°  "^'^^  ^^  ^^«st  two  is  always,  in  the  last  resort,  an 

year  contract  at  Brandeis,  un-  f  ^«"«^'s  groups— students  and  Administrative  monopoly.    For 

der  questionable  circumstances,  [^^"'ty,  students  and  adminis-  example    if  a  faculty  member, 

and    behind    closed    doors.     At  ^'"^^'on.  In  another  sense,  how-  such  as  Dr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Gough, 

present,  the  Sociology  Depart-  *'^^/''  ^^^  dispute  was  unilat-  9^  ^^-  Seeley,  has  a  grievance, 

ment    complains    of    unilateral  eral— each  was  provoked  by  a  '^f  ^?Pl\f^  i<^  ^^e  Faculty  Sen- 

Administrative  cutbacks  in   its  «^ecision  by  fiat  of  one  of  the  ^^^-  M.^^  Senate  agrees  to  dis- 

teaching  positions;  its  chairman  groups  concerned,  to  the  disad-  ^^t   ^"^    l^^i;    **   investigates, 

may  resign  as  a  result.  vantage  of  the  powerless  party  ni'^,  ,f  ,?    **P^19^'    »"<^^    repre- 

On  the  surface    these  rri«!P*  In  o,  ^^^a   ^^  u  ^'       «     •  sents     this  finding  to  the  Presi- 

\jn  me  suriace,  mese  crises  In  a  word,  each  dispute  is  an           <C*iitiniied  on  page  «) 
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Exchange 


Diversion  On  the  Campus 


At  E 


ase 


By  RIC  USLANER 

Would  you  like  to  swing  from 
a  star,  carry  moonbeams 
home  in  a  jar?  Or  would  you 
rather  be  right  than  President? 

Administrators  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  are  un- 
decided at  present  whether  it 
will  punish  officials  of  Sigma 
Chi  fraternity  for  its  public  ex- 
ecution of  a  mule  on  the  front 
of  the  fraternity's  lawn  late  last 
month.  The  mule  was  report- 
edly bought  for  $15  and  exe- 
cuted "for  kicks"  during  pledg- 
ing week. 

The  mule  was  sick  and  was 
scheduled  to  die  in  a  slaughter- 
house the  day  after  the  party  at 
which  it  was  killed.  A.ssociate 
Dean  of  Men  William  Chase 
felt  that  the  action  was  just  a 
prank  and  added.  "No  one  con- 
sidered any  repercussions." 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Dillon,  Professor 
of  Poltical  Science  at  Queens 
College,  expelled  20  suppport- 
ers  of  Barry  Goldwater  from 
her  overcrowded  course  this 
semester  because  she  "might 
say  things  during  this  class  that 
would  offend  the  Goldwater 
people."  She  accomplished  her 
task  simply  by  asking  Gold- 
water  supporters  to  raise  their 
hands  and  come  to  the  front  of 
the  room  at  the  first  lecture. 
U.N.C.L.E.  on  Campus 

Or  would  you  rather  be  a 
well-broadcast   personality? 

Dr.  R.  E.  Edwards,  Associate 
Professor  of  Health  Education 
at  Glassboro  (N.  J.)  State 
Teachers  College  told  a  confer- 
ence of  Eastern  drug  experts 
last  week  that  illegal  tape  re- 
corders have  been  planted  in 
the  walls  of  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley)  residence 
halls  to  help  narcotics  agents 
gain  information.  He  added  that 
the  recordings  themselves  could 
not  be  used  as  evidence,  but 
often  led  the  investigators  to 
the  sources  of  the  drugs. 

Sex 

Or  would  you  .settle  for  be- 
ing a  movie-watcher? 

The  Sexual  Freedom  Forum, 
another  of  the  Berkeley  or- 
ganizations, tried  to  present  in 
early  February  a  "genuine  nud- 
ist film  put  out  by  organized 
nudists  with  no  orgies,  no  fe- 
male impersonators,  and  no 
beards  and  sandals."  The  uni- 
versity administration  l>anned 
the  film,  citing  its  "educational 
irrelevancy." 

(Whatever  happened  to  "Cap- 
tain Video,"  and  speaking  of 
nudist  films.  "Jungle  Queen"?) 


Security  Is 

Security  is  a  blanket.  Security  is  tenure.  Security  is  a  blue 
and  white  station  wagon.  Or  is  it? 

A  professor  and  a  group  of  students  at  the  University  of 
California  (Berkeley)  are  considering  filing  battery  charges 
against  University  Policeman  James  Sicheneder.  They  have 
accused  him  of  pushing  two  graduate  students  who  protested 

his  order  to  fold  up  the  table  of    

the  Student  Committee  for  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
Agricultural  Labor  in  Sproul  are  reconsidering  the  loyalty 
Plaza.  He  said  that  the  table  oath  required  of  all  members 
should  have  been  taken  away  of  the  faculty  in  the  wake  of  a 
because  no  students  were  oc-  rejection  of  an  offer  to  teach 
cupying  it.  by   a    philosopher    who    would 

Harold  Jacobs,  a  graduate  not  sigh  the  oath.  Dr.  Asher 
student  in  Sociology,  tlien  told  Moore  of  the  University  of 
Sicheneder  that  he  should  see  New  Hampshire  turned  down 
a  psychiatrist.  The  policeman  an  ofTer  to  join  the  Colorado 
then  began  moving  Jacobs  faculty  because  of  the  oath.  He 
forcibly  through  the  Sproul  charged  that  the  nature  of  the 
Plaza  crowd.  An  argument  fol-  oath  would  require  him  to  pro- 
lowed  with  Ernie  Haberkern,  a  mote  actively  allegiance  to  the 
graduate  student  in  Statistics,  United  States  in  all  of  his  clas- 
joining  and  being  grabbed  ses,  even  among  foreign  stu- 
around  the  neck  by  Sicheneder.   dents. 

Sociology  Outcast 

Security  is  also  tenure,  which 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Frumkin,  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Sociology 
Department  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  does  not 
have.  After  completing  seven 
years  at  the  New  York  school, 
he  was  denied  tenure  because 
he  spent  too  much  time  on  sex 
in  classes;  he  dated  single,  mar- 
ried and  divorced  women  in 
Oswego  (where  the  school  is 
located),  including  coeds;  he 
dated  a  local  prostitute;  he 
made  an  oil  painting  of  a  col- 
lege coed  in  the  nude  and  im- 
pregnated her;  and  he  criticized 
the  college's  administrative 
policies. 

His  case  was  discussed  to- 
day at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of 
University      Professors      b  y 
F.  M.  Arouet,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and 
now  a  free-lance  writer.  He 
cited  Dr.  Frumkin's  excellent 
teaching    record  —    he    was 
promoted  three  times  in  six 
years  —  and  his  outstanding 
scholarship. 
Mr.  Arouet  also  charged  that 
the  AAUP  has  not  met  its  ob- 
ligations   to    faculty    members 
across  the  country  by  standing 
up    for    faculty    rights    against 
administrations. 

Demise  of  Council 

Insecurity  —  the  Student 
Council  of  Jackson  College  sus- 
pended all  of  its  operations  last 
week  until  the  school's  admin- 
istration gives  it  some  power 
and   responsibility   of   its   own. 

More   insecurity   —  Regents 


Ramblings 


On  Windows 


For  diversion,  the  security- 
seeker  can  look  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  for  its 
Second  Annual  New  England 
Invitational  Turtle  Tourna- 
ment. Or  there  is  what  the 
Stanford  Daily  sarcastically 
calls  a  "bleed-in."  Students  at 
that  Western  school  (where 
51%  of  the  men  supported 
Goldwater  in  1964,  incidental- 
ly) are  taking  part  in  an  inter- 
fraternity  contest  to  see  which 
Greek  group  can  give  the  most 
blood.  The  local  chapter  of  the 
Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  has  promised  a 
keg  of  beer  to  the  fraternity 
which  bleeds  the  most  for 
American  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 
The  Daily  editorialized,  "The 
AUSA  could  do  a  lot  more  for 
the  morale  of  our  lx)ys  in  Viet- 
nam if  it  would  just  send  the 
beer  insteaa." 


While  in  New  York  during 
the  vacation,  I  could  hardly 
avoid  seeing  a  new  Catholic 
church  being  built  between  my 
house  and  the  subway  station. 
What  struck  me  most  was  its 
almost  lack  of  windows  —  the 
building  was  one  sweep  of  red 
brick.  My  historical  penchant 
immediately  asserted  itself, 
and  made  me  demand  under 
what  circumstances  in  the  past 
churches  were  built  so  closed 
off  from  the  world  —  certain- 
ly most  churches  since  the 
(Gothic  have  not  lacked  win- 
dows. Such  a  style  character- 
ized the  early  Middle  Ages,  a 
time  when  the  Church  felt  in- 
secure because  of  the  violent 
state  of  a  disintegrating  Eu- 
rope. Man  was  forced  to  turn 
into  himself,  to  seek  the  divine 
within,  to  close  his  eyes  to  the 
decay  without.  Perhaps  the  un- 
earthly faces  of  those  Late  An- 
tique statues,  eyes  glassy  and 
open,  staring  into  the  inner  and 
outer  infinities  but  unaware  of 
the  life  directly  before  them 
bear  some  resemblances  to  the 
subway  riders  I  saw  during 
rush-hour.  Jesus  has  ceased  to 
live  for  them  and  TV  can  only 


Steven  Kramer 

dull  their  senses. 

Sometimes  I  feel  we  are  liv- 
ing in  the  twilight  of  an  era 
which  began  with  the  Renais- 
sance, full  of  hope  that  the 
world-  could  be  made  better  for 
man.  A  time  when  public  and 
private  were  not  .separated,  an 
age  of  undisassociated  sensi- 
bility, at  least  for  some.  One 
could  be  judge,  philo.sopher, 
and  scientist,  or  poet,  courtier, 
and  soldier,  like  Bacon  and 
Sidney.  The  feeling  of  impo- 
tence in  the  public  stance 
which,  I  believe,  characterizes 
many  of  the  elite  of  this  gen- 
eration, the  tendency  to  .seek 
private,  passive  experience, 
through  drugs,  for  example, 
do  they  not  reflect  the  growing 
separation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate, indeed,  the  reiection  of 
the  public  role  itself?  Perhaps 
men  are  seeking  mystic  con- 
temnlation  because  they  are 
unable  to  find  self-expression 
in  their  public  acts.  Perhaps 
the  church  which  provoked 
thosf  ramblings  was  an  emblem 
of  the  retreat  to  within  Or 
perhaps  there  is  no  iK)int  in 
having  windows  looking  out 
upon  the  Bronx. 


Fourth  Folk  Festival 
Set  for  Early  May 


AlH  TVpm^  steak  grille 

(A  slice  and  •  price  for  every  pal«te> 

PENDULUM  LOUNGE 

(A  quiet  cozy  corner) 

DANCING  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NIGHTS 

waltham  charter  house 

385  Winter  Street,  Route  128  Exit  48 
TW  9-8700 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  following  were  elected 
to  Mu  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  the  Spring  elec- 
tions: 

Robert  Acker,  Howard 
Barkan,  Roger  Barkin,  An- 
ika  Barbarigos,  Leslie  Bo- 
den,  Carol  Deutsch,  Judy 
Federbu.sh,  Ruth  Fisher,  Al- 
bert Foer,  Diane  Glouber- 
man,  Jeffrey  Golden,  Daniel 
Greenblat,  Jack  Ilabib,  Da- 
vid Housman,  Mary  Huff, 
Nancy  Jackson,  Gary  Jacobs, 
Richard  Jacobson,  Ann  Ka- 
halas,  Kenneth  Levin,  Philip 
Meldman,  Priscilla  Morizio, 
Vural  Niyozi,  Alan  Shapiro, 
Marshall  Spati,  Harvey 
Stone,  Carol  TavrLs,  Robert 
Waxman,  and  Martin  Weiner 
all  of  the  Class  of  1966. 

Sunchee  Chou,  Lawrence 
Hirschhom,  Stephen  Kom, 
Joel  Moss,  Lewis  Shilane, 
Edward  Tamagno,  and  Pat- 
rick C.  L.  Tai  of  the  Class  of 
1967. 

Michael  Walker,  alumnus. 


The  New  Lost  City  Ramblers  will  sing  as  folk  festival  vionnts 
to  climax. 


May  6  and  7  have  been  set  as 
the  dates  for  Brandeis'  fourth 
annual  Folk  Festival.  A  host  of 
entertainers  have  lx»en  en- 
gaged for  this  year's  spring 
rites. 

NLCR  et  a! 

The  festival  will  cn>en  at  8:30 
p.m.  on  Friday,  the  sixth.  Per- 
formers slated  to  appear  at 
that  time  are  Eric  Andersen, 
Son  House,  the  New  Lost  City 
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THE  NIKON  SBR 
MICROSCOPE 


Fkrranti-Dkgk,  Inc. 

New  Knglatuls   Exclusive 

Nikon  Siudcru  Dealer,  and 

one  ol  the  world's  largest 


Attention:  Seniors  Going  To 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

The  Nikon  Medical  Microsco[)C  is 
guaranteed  for  25  years.  (So  [ilcase  don't 
wail  uiuil  tlic  la.sl  day  before  classes  to 
buy  yours.) 

Be  cotnpidsive  and  write  us  now  for  our 
btoclune.  You'll  learn  what  to  look  for 
in  your  microscope. 

FERRANTI-DEGE,  Inc. 

1252    \f ASS.ACHIISI  I  IS    Avi-NLIE 

Harvard  Squark 
CAMnRiDGE,  MAssAciiusiars  02K>8 


Students  Chosen 
For  New  Potitics 
Graduate  Dept 

The  Politics  Department  has 
announced  that  Brandeis  will 
have  a  graduate  program  in  Pol- 
itics next  fall  Ten  student.s 
have  been  selected  from  over 
forty  applicants  as  fir.U  year 
graduate  students  for  the  next 
school  year. 

According  to  Politics  Profes- 
sor Roy  C.  Macridis,  the  gradu- 
ate program  will  be  enlarged 
in  the  near  future  to  include  a 
maximum  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  students  a  year. 

A  curriculum  for  the  coming 
year  has  already  been  set  up. 
The  majority  of  courses  l>eing 
offered  to  the  incoming  gradu- 
ate students  will  also  l>e  of- 
fered to  qualified  undergradu- 
ates. Courses  will  be  taught  by 
members  of  the  Politics  De- 
partment. 

Professor  Macridis  l>elieves 
that  the  institution  of  a  gradu- 
ate .school  will  strengthen  the 
undergraduate  program  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  allowing  un- 
dergraduates to  come  into  con- 
tact with  "older,  more  mature" 
students;  .second,  by  increasing 
the  numi>er  of  courses  open  to 
undergraduates. 


Ramblers,  and  Jean  Redpath. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  (May 
7.  1:00  p  m.)  the  festivities  will 
continue  with  a  children's  con- 
cert (May  7  is  also  Orphan's 
Day)  and  a  blues  workshop. 

Gary  Davis!! 

The  festival's  finale  will 
come  Saturday  night  (8:30). 
On  the  program  for  that  eve- 
ning are  the  Chambers  Broth- 
ers, the  Reverend  Gary  Davis, 
Mitch  Greenhili,  and  Skip 
James.  According  to  Greg 
Prestopino,  assistant  chairman 
of  the  folk  festival,  "We're 
hoping  that  this  year's  festival 
will  be  even  better  than  la.st 
year's,  and  we've  got  enough 
talented  performers  coming  to 
l>e  able  to  predict  that  it  will 
be." 


IN  MEMORIAM 

THE  JUSTICE  joins  the 
Brandeis  community  at  large 
in  mourning  the  death  of 
Alan  Kapaport,  '63.  He 
earned  both  the  respect  and 
affection  of  these  who  knew 
him. 

In  addition  to  compilini^ 
an  excellent  academic  rec- 
ord, Alan  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Student 
Council  and  was  a  vital 
member  of  the  varsity  debate 
team.  Upon  graduation  he 
attended  Harvard  l^aw 
School  and  .served  as  Assist- 
ant Debate  Coach  at  Bran- 
deis until  his  death  from 
neural  cancer. 

A  hard  working  Council 
President,  his  innovations 
laid  the  foundation  for  many 
of  our  present  accomplish- 
ments. As  Debate  Coach  he 
often  gladly  spent  many 
hours  with  those  who  needed 
help.  Alan  Rapaport's  death 
is  a  deep  personal  loss  to 
many  Brandeis  students  and 
a  tragic  loss  to  the  entire 
community. 
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Sweden  Todoy 


Fonny  OK 


No  Eros 


Bert  Foer 


In  Search  of  a  Soul 

By  MICHAEL  HOROWITZ 

••Sweden  seems  to  me,"  British  poet  Kathleen  Nott  has  written,  "to  be  the  most  comfort- 
able couDliy  m  Europe  and  the  least  cozy."  No  remark  could  more  aptly  describe  the  modern 
▼ersion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden. 

For  Sweden  does  not  at  all  disappoint  one's  material  expectations.    As  advertised,  slums, 

ghettos,  and  poverty  pockets  are  absent.    The  welfare  state,   to   be   sure,  drones  efficiently   on-    „  „  .   — -.  -■- -.  -  ..  ^^,  ^^^i  auen- 

ward,  providing  security   in  sundry   ways  for  Sweden's  seven  million.     The  country  is  flaw-   tion,  you  dirty  rascal,  how  about  giving  me  a  ride  to  Unner 
lessly  clean,  modern,  and  prosperous.    As  if  to   mark   Sweden's  "arrival,"   the  capital   city   of  Schenectady  on  Christmas  Eve?"  I  understand  that  the  author  is 


It's  probably  because  I  have  bad  eyes,  but  whenever  I  see 
a  sign  that  says  SEX,  I  edge  a  little  nearer  in  order  to  insn^n* 


the  tine  print,  knowing  full  well,  that  it  will  undoubtedly'sorne^ 

igly  silly  like,  '•No\y  that  I've  got  your  atten- 


- —  —     I — -» "- 

thing  embarrassini 


aij,  jijuuviii,  diiu  pruspt?rous.    as  u  10   mark   Sweden  s     arrival,     the  capital   CJty   of  J^intnvtiHuy  on  i.nrjsimas  r^ver  i  una( 

n  recently  erected  a  complete  skyline  complex,  an  all-embracing  subway  system,  and  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  

ic-powereKl  suburban  communities.  Material  paradise  was  achieved  by  a  rapid,  recent,  appealing  to  the  salaciously  dis-  chuset 

>ugh   industrialization   underpinned   by  a  suitable  supply  of  natural  resources.    Social  POsed.  And  it  serves  him  right.  Court 

ju:»«    anint^ri     lni-a<>l«»    V\^t    4V»«    ^tr^^*^    ^t    ^     r..i     t  _.    _  ^     ^  i   •    i      •  ,  ,.     .    ..  AA7<^>ii1/-l    ^i/^n    t^i^w^i    «>/-.ii^    c<:c^4<^..    4^ 


Stockholm 

two  atomic-puwert-a  suouroan  communities.  Material  paradise  was  achieved  by  a  rapid,  recent,   appealing  to  me  saiaciousiy  ais-   chusetts    public     the    Sunr^mn 
and   thorough   industrialization   underpinned   by  a  suitable  supply  of  natural  resources.    Social   POsed.  And  it  serves  him  right.    Court    played    'the    inferiinVuf 
equality  was  gained  largely  by  the  efforts  of  a  powerful  Labor  party  which  has  only  sljghtly   ^^^"^^  you  want  your  sister  to    game    of    consensus    bv    rmf 
modjfKHl  private  capitalism.  *^      "^  y       k      y    ^^^j^   .^^   ^^^  ^^^   ^.^^^   ^    ^^.^^   demning  two  publishers  to  ?» 

.,,^}^^f!!^^^^^J^^'^^^^^^.^^'^^i^<^^^'^s'mtusmgihQ  human  spirit  into  its  shiny  container.  The   I'^^e  that?  artificially    limited    circulation 

spiritual  challenge  is  likely  to  be  tougher  than  the  material  one.  Kathleen  Nott.  on  a  visit  to  If  it  weren't  for  the  coura-  of  a  jailhouse  block  For  Eros 
njocurn  Sweden,  talks  about  "the  modern  evil  of  impcisonality"  and  "the  emptiness  and  silence  Keous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  and  other  contributions  to  lh^ 
Of  vast  hall  offices  which  you  do  not  ever  think  of  filling  with  people."  Court  last  March  21.  we  prob-    sexual      left      the      subvers  vp 

±iui  ll  s  not  .vo  nauch  that  people  aren't  around  in  Sweden;  it's  rather  that  they  are  not  very  ably  wouldn't  have  been  able  Ralph  Ginzburg  was  given  VivS 
enective  or  exciting  in  the  spiritual  sense.  Some  attribute  this  blandness  to  the  security  of  the  to  tell  that  the  SEX  poster  was  years.  A  somewhat  less  soDhis- 
^\\i  r\    '\  ,x    f"^  ^^''^'Y?     -^^  ^^^^'^''  ^^^^'^*^^' '•'^^"^y  3  ^^^«^'0"  of  the  modern  Swedi.sh  person-   pornographic.  ^  ticated    New    York    bookseller 

amy.    Ana  mat  personality  is  a  product  of  the  traditional  Swedi.sh  character  and  its  peculiar  J"st  check  the  Court's  criteria,    and   publisher   named   Mishkin 
adjustment  to  a  new  industrial  environment.  A  publication  is  obscene  if:  (1)    was  imprisoned  for  eneigizinc 

ine  traditional  Swedish  character  has  its  roots  in  the  German  character.  Sweden  belongs  The  dominant  theme  of  the  ma-  the  lumenproletariat.  Woe'  to 
olrf;.?^]!^^^-  i^^^!\^^  ^^  Germanic  cultural  family:  her  language  is  Germanic,  her  religious  tt-^i^l  taken  as  a  whole  appeals  those  whose  advertisements  aro 
anuialion  IS  Lutheran  Protestant,  and  her  dev<  iopinent  was  independent  of  the  Roman  Em-  ^o  prurient  (i.e..  "itching'  —  permeated  by  "the  leer  of  the 
pire.    As  in  Germany,  a  colder  climate  has  separated  her  from  the  Mediterranean  Latin  peo-   'Webster's   New   Collegiate)    in-   sensualist,"    for    they    are     the 

— pies.    The    Northern    credo    of   terest  in  sex.  (2)  It  is  patently   cursed  of  the  earth. 


LWIial'slTiopIdiirc? 


1  .see  licforo  ymt 

ft  career  lu  C>^)crah*oii<i 

ilcvcatch* 


^♦"^liJM  clo  yoTt  see  ns  Tar  as 
^nU  arc  cynccrncU? 

IsccyoimsinfjiTia 

toclnnV|Mc.V  of  ,simufatroil 
WhI  .ly.slcniS  OnalysiJ 
\0  solve  Oivgoinj; 
2)robIcais» 


fi«  5oc  mfliTn  j^  nloin  .^ocnnllcs         4,  NoniTn^'  u\m\\  j^tocl^  and 
^TialysLs?  a'jiui'^j  i],c  iicUU  XojuJ^  DUiiuUiiiuuicc? 

jli'iimcuDH^'oiiigiulo. 


IsccyoupionccrTu^ 
5"  ircal  lime  j«An:i};cincTit 


J  see  a  prctt  twXwra 
for  you  iiiOjH'ialions 


.ft  ircwat)mu  iLalf  AlEr[tiItaLI<5 
Uicy  said  Uvcy  saw  a  great 
future  forme  with  ihcm'in 
SoycsUacxd  luanagcmcixU 

^Thc  crystal  ball 
Kvcalsagrcatfuiuro 


fc'WiAt  Joes  it  rcvcaT  aLout  mono^? 

You  crossing  Hjy|)alo^ 


Tot  career  opporlttntifcs  at  KrimlalK  wa  yow  Waccmcnl  Officer,  et 
ViUc  lo  Talrick  ScoUard,  Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  Equitabic  Life  Assurance  Sociefy  of  the  UnMcrf  S(aCe^ 

Slomc  Ofiitc;  UaSAve.of  the  Americas.  KcwVoiV.K.r.  1001*     ©^iuiuWa  19Wr 


work,  frugality,  and  efTiciency  of^t^n-^ive  because  it  affronts 
dominates;  the  carefree  South-  <'on temporary  community 
em  pastimes  of  wine  and  song   '^^*'"^'' "•'''"  — 1-«  — -» 


Justice  Split 

standards  relating  to  the  repre-        ^^  effect,  the  Court  adhered 
sentation  of  sexual  matters.  (3)    ??  ^^^^fi^^^^'^^'s  it  had  set  in 


It  is  utterly  without  redeeming   the    1957    Roth    case.    But    the 
social  value.   (4)   The  material   J^'stices   found    little    union 


are  little  understood 

Yet  Sweden  is  not  Germany. 

LYd^e^n^tTruTthT'hVv'e':   is   advertised   so   as'^'to"caVc"h  this   rut.   Some   fourteen' l^pa'.* 

vivid    TfoAerDerverse     con     ^^*^  "salaciously  dispo.sed."  Who  [ate  opinions  were  written  for 

cep    of  theidJ^l    Then^^  ''  ^^  perverse  as  to  deny  that  the  three  cases.  Justices  Black 

nke  to  hi  vi-^v  m..rh  -^^^         the  author  of  the   SEX   poster  a"d   Douglas  virilely  dissented 

liav  UD^The  Sv^ede  isdifAr     ^"*^^t    to    be   jailed    for    about  ^"    the    Ginzburg    decision,    as- 

way  up.     ihe  Swede  is  dilTer-   fi^e  years?  suming      their      time -honored 

TK^  1  ^A     XT'   A-     A  J  position  that  the  First  Amend- 

The  Lady  Vindicated  ment  means  absolutely  wh-.rit 

The  fourth  standard,  dirty  ^^^s,    that    "The   Federal   Gov- 

have  numbed  h,m  into  modera-   eases.    All    other   factor^   being  ^'^"  *«  PV.t  «"y  type  of  burden 

A*  iu^  CO 4-         .u     o       ,     inconclusive,  Brennan  succest-  ^^^    speech    and    expression    of 

,    At  the  same  time,  the  Swede  ed  that  "Where  the  Durvrvor'«  '^^^^   ^^  »"y    ^''^^    (as   distin- 

tu^"XJ^''''fZ'''  ""  ''.   ^"'^   ^«J^   emphasi'is  onX   s^xu!  T'^^^   ^^'^^^   conduct)."    Even 

fully  aware  of  his  own  lack  of  ally  provocative  aspects  of  hs  the    normally    stolid    Potter 

fire  and  inspiration    -Our  peo-   publications    that  fact  may  1^  ^^^T""'^    '''"'    —"    '^    '^ 


way  up."  The  Swede  is  dilTer 
ent;    he    is    fatalistic    and    re 
signed.     All    leads    to    nought, 
dreams  never  come  true,  ideals 
can  never  be  realized.  The  bit- 


had    reasons    for    dis- 


dun ''  Thi  coK^^'  ^'"^  "^^'^  obscenity.'  By  this  test,  the 
dull  This  self-awareness  of  good  Dame  Hill  may,  with 
emotional    inferiority    accounts  constitutional  protection    again 


But  Stewart  left  room  for 
^11  censorship  of  what  he 
called      "hard-core      porno^'ra- 


;' ••    ""-'"^"ij^    c.».Luuiiih  eonsiiiuuonai  protection,  again      .      ,V   .    'i<Jiu-core      porno^'ra- 

for     another    set     of    Swedish   walk  the  streets  of  Boston    For   P'j^-     ^"^  this,   in  the  end.   is 

moods:    unhappine.ss    and    .self-   the  advertisements  of  Fannv   '"         ''^ '       ' 

contempt    To   the   Latin,   then.   Hill  scrupulously  avoided  any 
the  Swede  is  "cold,"  "formal,"   suggestion  that  John  Cleland's 


IVru^t  the  controversy  is  about. 

What  Potter  Stewart  was  say- 

^,   „      ,.     ,.    -    „  '       -- „— - u......  ^icicnus   !"^,,^»s  that  some  pornography 

and  methodical,"  to  the  Gor-  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Pleasure  ^^  t  so  harmful  as  to  be  wo»  thy 
man  "passive"  and  "dull,"  but  might  be  ultra-Fescennine  In-  ^^  censorship.  For  censorship 
to  hjmself  "sad"  and  "unhap-  deed,  the  novel  hasn't  a  single  ^"^'Phes  a  censor,  and  who 
Py"  four-letter  word.  among    us    is    qualified    to    tell 

The  reality  nevertheless,  has  The  power  of  censorshin  is  a  cilJ^v^^'^^  ^^"^^  "^^y  thing  or 
never  been  that  extreme.  The  heady  wine  thSi  and  as  ^^^-  ^et  «s  a  censor,  Stewart 
(Continued  on  Page  6)  Fannv  was  LrVToih.MLi''    .^'"^P^^    thought     his    fellow 


GEORGE  WEIN  presents 

The  Newport  Festivals 

The  Newport  Jazz  Festival 

July  1,  2,  3,  4, 1966 

Four  evening  concerts;  Friday.  Saturday.  Sunday,  Monday.  Three  afternoon 
ccncerts;  Saturday.  Sunday.  Monday.  Featuring:  Count  Basle  RubvBrflM 
Dave  Brubeck.  John  Coltrane.  M.les  Davis.  Duke  Ellington    E'iaF.f/gerald 

rliiJn\%^?u'   ^'^"  ^^''c   ^'k"^.  G"'esP'e.  Woody  Herman    Herb  e  Mann 
Tholonlous  Monk,  Jimmy  Smith,  Joe  Williams,  and  many  others. 

Evenings:  $3.50,  4.50,  6.50    Afternoons:  $3.00 

The  Newport  Opera  Festival 

July  12, 13, 14,  15, 16, 1966 
Presenting  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York  Mninr  <»nr« 
Chorus,    and    Orchestra   in    four   operas    in*^  concert  prrformance   and   five 
afternoons  of  musical  workshops,  panels,  and  lectures         ^"^^   ^"^    "^^ 
Tuesday,  LA  BOHEME       Wednesday,  CARMEN       Thiirsdav  frain  Ho»o\ 
Friday.  LUCIA  Dl  LAMMERMOQR      Saturday.  AIDA      (Sund^Ma.n  da,^^^ 
Evenings:  $3.50,  6.50,  7.60     Afternoons:  $2.00 

The  Newport  Folk  Festival 

July  21, 22, 23,  24, 1966 

tesrpt?rfd'a"y"^'aVur'd'a"y:1;!!dr;!''^'  ^''"''''  «""<'«^-  ^^^ree  All-Day 

£rn;'."u'!)°y,!ria?k"E7n^trs;^  ?,r^aJd^7c  ^"^^ 

Carolyn  Hester,  Bessie  Jones.  Phil  Ochs.  The  PennywhistK  j2an  rH-' 
Grant  Rogers,  Buify  Salnte-Marie.  Howling  Wolf,  and  others  ^  *' 

Evenings:  $3.50,  4.50,  6.50     All  Day  Workshops;  $2.00 


censors  had  made  a  bad  play. 
But  is  anything  really  porno- 
graphic or  obscene  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  demands  suppres- 
sion in  order  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic welfare?  What  is  the  casual 
nexus  between  pornography 
and  harmful  social  action? 
Granted  that  there  may  be  a 
valid  rationale  for  withholding 
certain  materials  from  minors, 
^hat  IS  the  rationale  for  the 
State  of  its  agent?  to  deny  to 
those  adults  who  desire  it.  the 
pleasure  of  reading  what  to 
others  seems  obscene? 

No  one  is  forcing  William 
Brennan  to  read  things  that  he 
considers    to    be    immoral.    No 

?^-^\  ^^^^  '^'  ^'^('^Pi  the  right- 
thinking  gentlemen  who  bring 
obscenity  cases  to  the  Court. 


Visit  Russio,  Isroel  or  Rumonio, 
Bulgorio,  Yugoslovio,  Polond, 
Spoin,  North  Africo.  $999.00. 
Hotels,  Meols,  Sightseeing,  iet 
round  trip  from  New  York.  Son- 
drq  Hono,  4548  Bonner  Drive, 
Long  Bcoch,  Colif.  90807. 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT:  deduct  20%  from  the  list  price  of  iicl<ets  for  .ii 
concerts  If  purchased  by  mail  before  May  I6th.  '  •" 

For  Information,  write  Newport  Jazz,  Opera,  or  Folk  Festival.  For  ticket, 
epecify  dates  and  Festival.  Make  checks  payable  to  the  specific  /esJ/wa?  you 
piar)  to  attend.  ' 

Rhod^'TsrandSo!'  ''""  '^'  ^'""^''^  ^''""''"  "  Co^^merce,  Newport. 

If  yeu'r*  age  12  through  21,  you  can  fly  to  the  Newport  Festivals  for  half 
Tare  en  American  Airlines,  creator  of  the  American  Youth  Plan  via 
Providence,  R.  I.  To  become  eligible.  Just  send  $3.00  with  the  coupon  below 
•nd  receive  your  Youth  Plan  ID.  plus  •  free  copy  of  AA"e  Go  GoAmericZ 
with  $80  worth  of  discount  coupons.  f^mencan 

American  Airlines  Youth  Plan  "" 

633  Third  Avenue 

New  YorK,  N.  Y.  1 00 1 7  lA|fA 

NAMB " """ BIRTH  "date "' 

ADDRESS  "*"*""""""""*** cify STATE ** zTp""* 

COLOr'of'hAi'r """*** COLOR  OFEYES "^•-♦"" - 

SIGNATURE  


EUROPE  INTRODUCTORY  TOUR  1966 
Nine  weeks  by  Volkswogcn  Bus  cov- 
ering some  of  the  most  bcoutiful 
orcos  o#  10  countries.  Economicot: 
Only  $475  for  tronsportotion  (in  Eu- 
rope),    occommodotions.     end     meols. 

For  detoils  ond  itinerory  write: 

Bob  Bonks,  2  Perry  Street 
North  Andovcr,  Moss.  01845 


Protest  is  o  lifelong  of- 
firmotion.  If  you're 
tired  of  losing  your  hu- 
monity,  you  might  be 
ready  for  HSUNA.  Write 
Hoi  Lenke,  Klumonist 
flouse.  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio  45387. 


April  25,  19M 


THE      iU5TICK 


Poge  ¥\y% 


Fovoroble  Review  2 

Matchsticks  Splinters 

By   RICHARD   JACOBSON 

"Love  seekeih  only  selj  to  please 
To  hind  another  to  its  delight  .  .  .** 

William  Blake 

This  year's  Hi-Charlie  production,  the  dramatic  (rather  than  comic)  Matchsticks,  by 
Howard  Rosenfield,  allowed  for  the  exercise  of  a  good  deal  of  talent  in  several  areas.  Between 
the  undoubted  exercise  of  this  talent,  and  the  effective  display  of  it,  a  number  of  flaws  inter- 
vened. 

Lorna,  fortyish,  rich,  and  beautiful,  first  appears  while  engaged  in  the  last  stages  of  using 
up  Brian,  latest  in  a  succession  of  gigolos.  She  decides  to  return  to  "the  beach,"  a  symbolic 
tort  of  youthful  world  which  is  free  of  the  frustration  and  pain  which  have  typified  her  life.  On 
the  beach,  she  meets  Helen,  Charles,  and  Robb,  who  are  living  a  not  too  blissful  menage-a-trois. 
Helen  is  young;  Charles  is  sensitive;  Robb  is  "a  man."  Intrigued  at  first  by  the  boys,  and 
then  by  the  menage,  which  seems  to  be  full  of  the  warmth  and  love  she  feels  cheated  of, 
Lorna  tries  to  win,  not  Robb  or  Charles,  but  Helen.  Helen  refuses  Lorna's  offer  of  a  comfort- 
able life  away  from  "the  beach,"  and  Lorna  then  threatens  her  with  the  destruction  of  the  beach 
in  seven  days.    Elias,  a  mysterious  ohserver,  is  seen  to  pass  across  the  beach. 

The  boys  cannot  help  Helen:  Robb  leaves  when  the  others  insult  his  lack  of  mind,  and 
Charles  leaves  when  it  is  clear  he  can  neither  protect  Helen  nor  make  up  her  mind  for  her. 
Lorna  grows  more  ominous,  and  more  terribly  unhappy.  In  a  moonlight  talk  with  Elias.  she 
Uarns  that  there  is  a  kind  of  existence  "which  does  not  forbid  love,  but  knows  it  is  insignificant; 
which  does  not  deny  pain,  but  knows  it  is  unnecessary."  What  can  she  do?  Elias,  looking  out 
to  the  sea,  replies,  "Come  for  a  walk  with  me."  They  walk  out  to  drown,  just  as  Helen,  ready  to 
capitulate,  appears.  The  next  morning  the  boys  return  to  Helen. 

The  play  presents  several  difficulties.  First,  we  arc  never  compelled  to  believe  in  "the 
beach,"  either  as  symbol  or  reality.  In  the  face  of  Lorna's  threat,  why  doesn't  the  happy  trio 
simply  move,  say,  further  up  the  Cape?  Then,  too,  we  can't  be  sure  whose  story  it  is.  Is  it 
Helen's,  the  story  of  a  young  girl  threatened  by  an  older,  destroyed  woman — the  image  of  what 
she  might  become?  Is  it  the  story  of  Charles  and  Robb  (who  together  add  up  to  one  person). 
Mind  and  Muscle,  competing  for  Beauty?  My  guess  is  that  the  real  story — insufficiently  pointed 

in   the  play — is  the  confronta- 

tion   of   Lorna   with   Elias,   the     4    «•  u     4U  •  a 

confrontation  of  vain  desiring  ?  "^  Pj  .}^Tn'''^R  concentra- 
with   transcendent    resignation    V  '^-         ?    Rothstein    as 

Probably  the  most  eloquent  Jf '""f.  ^^'^f  Vf  ^^  .l^'^  most  de- 
scene  is  the  one  in  which  Elias  J^^nding  task  of  the  play^  Roy 
points  out  to  Lorna  that  her  Stevens,  as  Elias,  moved  grace- 
Miffering  is  needless.  The  con-  {""^  f"i„^"^^';;"^^^'^y  through 
flict  mav  be  that  of  Ea«st  and  ^^^  ^^'^-  ^"^'^  Novack,  playing 
^'it'^>fi;..P.^J  .  ,.,:?L^/  ^  Helen,  was  cute  and  girlish  and 

rather    neutral.    Robb    (Fred 


Block  Arts  Feature 


Envoutement 


Kate  Royfills 


In  order  to  practice  the  art  of  envoutement,  here  is  a  prin* 
cipal  spell: 

After  having  procured  a  little  of  the  urine  of  the  person 
whom  you  have  sworn  to  kill  with  an  implacable  hatred,  the 
sorcerer  buys  a  hen's  egg  and  goes  at  night,  on  a  Tuesday  or  a 
Saturday,  to  some  field  sufficiently  removed  from  humanity  to 

prevent   his   odious   plan   from  closes  the  aperture  with  a  bit 

being   discovered.    (If   there   is  of    virgin    parchment.    W  h  *  n 

no  moonlight,  he  may  carry  a  this  is  done  he  buries  the  egg 

dark-lantern).    When    he    has  and    leaves    the    field    without 

found     a     suitable     place     he  looking   behind    him.    As    soon 

makes   a    circular   hole   in  one  as   the   egg   begins   to   rot,    the 

end    of    the    egg,    extracts    the  person   condemned   is  attacked 

white  but  leaves  the  yolk.  He  by   jaundice;    no    remedy    c  a  n 

then  fills  up  the  egg  with  the  cure  him  until  the  egg  is  with- 

urine,  pronouncing   the  con-  drawn   from   the  earth   by   the 

demned    person's    names,    and  same  hands  that  buried  it. 


West,  between  a  world  of  frus- 


trating   and    frustrated    action,    u '^„..*    ',.,.,  *^4"^„„^^\/  \r~ 
..r.H   n   ,.,nriri   ^f  ocr.irir.«  n^^^   Hayward)  was  too  sugar>  to  be 


and   a   world  of  aspiring  calm 


a   man,"   and   I   think  Brian 


contemplation,  with  Love  some-    /!,' '    if^^T  "   ii//irT^"™Vi" 

where  in  between,  available  to   l^^^^  ^u^Ltl  \1        h   Hiv^ 
i_.4u  to  be  attractive  to  such  a  lib- 


both 

The  infusion  of  symbolic  ele- 
ments  into  an   otherwise  real- 


idinous  dike  as  Lorna. 

The  music,  by  Mitch  Benoff, 
was    the    most    successful    ele 


jstic  play  leads  to  loss  of  credi-  ^lent  in  the  production:  the 
biljty.  Lorna  is  not  only  a  bit-^  s^^g  "Empty  Words,"  and  the 
ter  superannuated  chick:  she  is  trio  "1  Can"  (choreographed 
aKso  a  Gnostic  anti-Crcatrix,  y^y  Billy  Wilson)  were  memo- 
ready  to  destroy  Paradise  in  rable  show  tunes;  the  lyrics  by 
seven  days.  Too  much  of  the  jy^f.^  Goldberg  were  generally 
play  s  motivation  IS  obscure  or  competent,  and  sometimes 
insufficient— although  Lorna  s  ^lore.  Surprisingly,  the  songs 
envy  of  Helen  s  multiple  love  is  ^^^e^j  jj^^o  the  drama  quite 
real  and  biting.  snugly 

In     general,     I    think    the  The  sets,  designed  by  Dircc- 

pJaywright    tried    too    hard:  tor  Bradley  Solomon,  were  in- 


felt  he  had  to  give  us  so 
much,  that  he  produced  a 
very  unfocused  story.  We 
have  a  menage-a-trois,  a  bi- 
sexual woman,  a  Taoist,  and 
an  affirmative  suicide,  all  for 
one  dollar. 


genious  and  effective.  The  di- 
rection, often  imaginative, 
bothered    me    in    one    or    two 


Milliciiiw 

By  ROBERT  LISS 

Yes,  the  long  awaited  tech- 
nique, handed  down  from  such 
greats  as  Baruch,  Rothschild, 
Diamond,  and  Kennedy,  for 
making  literally  millions  in 
the  stock  market  has  finally 
been  released  to  the  public, 
and  is  available  only  in  the 
pages  of  the  Justice. 

Begin  by  picking  a  security 
totally  at  random  from  either 
the  American  or  New  York  Ex- 
change. Put  your  complete 
fortune  and  the  fortunes  of  all 
your  friends  into  it.  (The  tech- 
nique will  not  work  unless  all 
possible  capital  has  been 
risked.)  Next,  procure  the  feces 
of  the  company  president.  Mix 
this  with  juice  from  the  eye- 
balls of  two  widows,  and  heat 
the  entire  mixture  over  the 
smoking    ruins    of    a    burning 


places.  The  actors  too  o  ft  e  n  synagogue.  Voila!  The  next  day 
moved  to  the  front  corners  of|[.a]i  your  broker,  without  ask- 
tl.e   stage   and   addressed   their   j^g  the  price  of  the  stock,  and 


guardian    angels.    Occasionally 


One  of  the  play's  successes  is  some  action  produced  an  inap- 

the  believability  of  some  of  its  propriate    response,     as     when 

characters     and     interactions.  Eddy    (David  Winer)   beats  up 

Lorna— the  play's  most  realized  Robb  and  the  audience  laughs, 

character— is   all   too  real   and  Despite  its  flaws,  the  show 

frightening.  was  admirable  for  the  magni 

Actors   and    Accessories  ^hc   great    prom 

The  success  of  the  whole  cast  on    almost    every    front.    I,   for 

is  that  they  made  the  audience  one.  will  be  eager  to  see  Mr. 

believe    some    awfully    hard  Rosenfields  next  play. 


offer  to  sell  half.  The  stock  will 
have  at  least  doubled  over- 
night. But  be  careful!  The 
last  pw?rson  who  tried  the  tech- 
nique heated  his  mixture  over 
the  fires  of  a  burning  school- 
house  and  sunk  himself  and  his 


ude  of  What  >V^^^'?rJ'?;.;w    friends  into  permanent  poverty 
he   great    promise   it    revealed        .,,     ,  ,       a       j  ^1       1     r. 

Next  week:   Avoid  the   draft 


by  placing  a  curse  on  the  local 
board. 


Professional  Pharmacy  Inc. 

831  MAIN  ST.  (of  Fiske  St.)    TW  9-2300 

opposite  Walt  ham  Super  Market 

NEW  iNGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of 
Drugs,  Cosmetics,  Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards 

Revlon   •  Fabrege  •  Lanvin  and  Others 


FREE  PARKING 


FREE  DELIVERY 


Special  Courtesy 
To  Brandeis  Students  and  Faculty 


There  Are  Times  When 
Quality  Oulweiglis  Quanlily 

DATING 

Is  One  Of  Tliose  Times 

COMPUTERIZED  DATING  seems  to  be  the  coming  thinQ — hundreds 
of  thousonds  of  students  hove  gomblcd  o  few  minutes  ond  o 
few  dollors  in  the  hope  thot  S^r.  (or  Miss)  Right  moy  just  turn 
up  ot  the  end  of  the  IBM  Mochine. 

And  he  (or  she)  just  moy.  But  only  just  —  in  the  opinion  of 
O  group  of  Horvord-Yole  Oxford  students  who  hove  given  one 
or  onother  of  the  "scientific  doting"  systems  o  whirl.  There 
Is  no  doubt  thot  severol  importont  bugs  remoin  in  the  system; 
It  wos  with  these  problems  in  mind  thot  PROJECT  ELITE  wos 
founded.    Whot   is  PROJECT  ELITE? 

Project  Elite 

Is  Computer  Daliuj;  —  With  A 

Difference 

WITH   SEVERAL   DIFFERENCES,   in   foct. 

•  PROJECT  ELITE  occcpts  ond  processes  opplicotlons  from 
students  ond  recent  groduotes  of  selected  colleges  only  (un- 
less the  opplicont  hos  other  exccptionol  quolificotions). 

•  PROJECT  ELITE  hos  o  qucstionnoire  especiolly  designetf  to 
detect  those  who  folsify  their  own  bockgrouncJs.  (An  obvious 
wostc  of  time  for  oil  concerned).  All  such  opplicotions 
(with  the  fees)  ore  promptly  ond  courteously  returned. 

•  PROJECT  ELITE  requests  o  photo  of  eoch  opplicont. 
Copies  of  this  photo  (plus  other  biogrophicol  doto)  ore  then 
sent  to  eoch   motch.    We  think   most   porticiponts  welcome 
receiving  more  informotion  thon  nomes  ond  phone  numbers. 

•  PROJECT  ELITE  olso  provides  contocts  ond  dotes  in  foreign 
countries   for   those   who  ore   trovclling   obrood. 

•  PROJECT  ELITE  rotes  motches  occording  to  on  objective 
Stondord:  Most  Highly  Recommended,  Highly  Recommen(icd 
ond  Recommended.  Applicotions  not  meeting  our  com- 
puter's minimum  stondords  ore,  of  course,  returned. 

THIS  SYSTEM  WAS  NOT  DESIGNED  FOR  EVERYONE.  But  If  you 
think  you  ore  the  kind  of  person  it  WAS  designed  for,  send  us 
the  coupon  below  ond  we  will  send  you  PROJECT  ELITE'S 
Bockground  ond  Personolity  Evoluotion  Test  by  return  moil. 
After  you  return  the  qucstionnoire  (with  $4.00)  your  doto  will 
be  fed  into  our  IBM  Computer,  which  will  then  motch  your 
troits  ond  requirements  with  the  chorocteristics  of  €vcry  oppli- 
cont of  the  opposite  sex  in  your  oreo. 

Within  three  weeks  you  will  receive  the  nomes,  oddresses, 
phone  numbers  ond  brief  biogrophies  (including  photos  if  they 
hove  been  sent)  of  the  matches  best  suited  for  you.  The  rest, 
needless  to  soy,  will  be  up  to  you  (ond  your  icieol  dotes). 


DEAR   PROJECT   ELITE   COMPUTER: 

I'm  o  bit  of  o  snob  obout  some  things   myself.     Please  send  me 

your  opplicotion  forms.     I'm  over   17  ond  under  29. 

Nome 

Address 

College 


MAIL  TO   SCHOLAPLHIP   ASSOCIATES 

P.  O.    BOX   526 

Modison  Square  Stotion,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10010 
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Sociology 

(Continued  from  pag^el) 

opinions  to  be  made,  and  that 

he   wanted  people  at   Brandeis 

to   be   regarded    "as   persons 

treated   with    respect   —   that 

what    tiiey    thought,    said,    and 

did,  did  nvike  a  difference." 

Last  Wednesday,  Professor 
Seeley  caUed  a  departmental 
meeting  after  two  months  of 
working  with  other  faculty 
members,  the  faculty  senate, 
the  administration  and  the  trus- 
tees, so  ihat  everyone  concerned 
could  decide  what  was  "reason- 
able and  proper"  for  them  to 
do.  The  graduate  students  then 
ap|>roved  the  resolution  sup- 
porting the  sociology  faculty 
and  calling  for  investigation  of 
campus  reforms. 

The  Friday  meeting  of  un- 
dergraduates supported  the  res- 
olution and  debated  po.ssible 
long-range  and  short-range 
goals  and  means.  Though  con- 
crete aims  have  not  been  for- 
malized as  yet,  those  present 
believed  that  broad-based, 
thorough  discu.ssions  of  "all  the 
real  i.ssues"  with  the  adminis- 
tration, the  faculty,  and  the  stu- 
dents acting  jointly  should  be- 
gin in  earnest. 

A  frequent  complaint  voiced 
at  the  meeting  was  the  feeling 
that  this  particular  department- 
al   cutback    was    merely    "one 


typical  example  of  an  often 
badly-managed,  autocratic  Uni- 
versity administration,"  which 
through  "arbitrariness  and  se- 
crecy made  non-persons  of  it- 
self, its  faculty,  and  its  stu- 
dents." One  student  said  that 
"the  difTerence  between  this 
controversy  and  ones  in  the 
past  is  that  this  time,  underly- 
ing problems  will  be  con- 
Irontod,  rather  than  specific 
symptoms." 

Many  existing  organizations 
at  Brandeis  are  planning  to  in- 
volve themselves  with  the  is- 
sues originally  rai.sed  by  the 
Sociology  Department.  The  Ed- 
ucational Policies  Committee 
and  the  Student  Council  are 
planning  to  take  part  in  com- 
plete investigations  and  exten- 
sive research. 

Student  Council  President 
Brian  Marcus,  '67,  has  declared 
his  interest  in  the  large,  long- 
term  problems  brought  to  the 
whole  University's  attention. 
Calling  Student  Council  a  "very 

representative  body  for  han- 
dling such  issues,"  he  suggested 
that  Council  should  assume  a 
large  role  in  future  university 
reform  decisions.  He  declared 
that  "faculty,  students,  admin- 
istration, and  trustees  should 
participate  in  hearings  to  get 
at  the  facts"  of  the  status  quo 
and  develop  proposals  to  "fur- 
ther democratize"  Brandeis  or- 
ganization. 


Swedish  Soul  Search 


(Continued  from  pa^e  4) 

Swedi.sh  iarm  sclllements  of 
yore  were  closely-knit  commu- 
nities tied  togetlier  spiritually 
as  well  as  economically.  Color- 
ful rural  festivals  with  music, 
drink,  and  dance  were  com- 
mon. To  a  certain  extent,  then, 
the  stability  of  the  old  farm 
community  mitigated  the  ef- 
fects of  an  underlying  tragic 
character. 

Recently,  however,  Sweden 
underwent  a  rapid  industrial- 
ization. The  farm  communities 
were  ripped  apart  and  the 
farmers  were  herded  into  new- 
ly-built cities.  Urban  living, 
however,  was  a  new  experi- 
ence. The  new  metropolitan 
centers  had  only  been  agrarian 
outposts  in  the  recent  i>ast. 

As  a  result,  Swedish  city 
dwellers  are  a  strange  breed. 
They're  not  really  urbanites 
but  rather  misplaced  agrarians. 
For  a  while  films  and  books 
with  rural  themes  were  quite 
popular  in  Stockholm  as  a  kind 
of  canned  nostalgia  for  malad- 
justed cityfolk. 

Nearly  half  of  the  Stockholm 
population,  rather  than  face  up 
to  the  concrete,  has  moved  to 
countrified  suburban  commu- 
nities. The  city,  in  the  sense 
that  we  know  it,  hasn't  really 
been  accepted  in  Sweden. 


The  fact  is,  however,  that 
Stockholm  life  is  economically 
an  urban  one.  No  amount  of 
wishful  thinking  will  bring 
back  the  agrarian  life.  The 
agrarian  mind  is  thus  clashing 
with  urban  reality.  Tlie  change 
has  perhaps  been  too  sudden, 
however,  to  evoke  a  meaning- 
ful response.  Change  is  leading 
only  to  l>ewilderment  and  be- 
wilderment to  withdrawal.  It 
appears  that  until  urban  reality 
is  completely  accepted,  the  ur- 
ban Swede  will  continue  to  be 
passive  and  ineffective. 

The  younger  generation 
which,  after  all.  has  never 
known  anythin-g  but  the  New 
Sweden,  seems  to  be  searching 
for  more  revelant  spiritual  re- 
sponses to  the  urt)an  setting. 
Religion,  of  course,  has  been 
rejc  ted  by  the  youth  as  es- 
sentially irrelevant  to  modern 
urban  life.  New  cultural  mod- 
els from  England  and  America 
seem  to  be  preferred  to  typi- 
cally Swedish  ones.  Tlie  hope 
is  that  these  teenage  rebels  will 
someday  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
livelier  Stockholm, 

Sudden  social  change  has  ag- 
gravated traditional  problems 
in  Sweden.  Until  the  crisis  can 
be  resolved,  Sweden  shall,  de- 
spite its  comforts,  be  caught  up 
in  a  desperate  search  for  soul. 


With  this  one  exception, 

GT&E  holds  the  lead  in  remote  control 


We  leave  it  up  to  the  dexterity  of 
youth  to  manipulate  slot  cars.  But 
concede  nothing  to  anyone  in  the 
matter  of  making  machines  act  as 
.they  should  without  human  inter-; 
vention...even  if  they're  sepa-; 
rated  by  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  lead  is  supplied  by  two  of 
GT&E's  family  of  companies.' 
Automatic  Electric  manufactures 
the  control  systems,  and  Lenkurt 
Electric  the  equipment  to  trans-^ 
mit  the  control  signals  over  wire 


lines  or  microwave  radio.  In  com- 
bination,  the  systems  are  used  to 
automate  gas  and  oil  pipelines, 
electric  utility  complexes,  and  the 
operations  of  railroads.  ^ 

The  Conitel'^"*  2000  supervis- 
ory and  control  system— new  from 
Automatic  Electric— can  report 
the  status  of  180  devices  in  as  lit- 
tle as  .290  seconds.  J 


Lenkurt's  new  Journal  Data 
IVansmission  transmits  "hotbox'*. 
information  instantly  so  railroad 
controllers  may  stop  trains  before 
costly  accidents  occur. 

Automatic  remote  control  is  just 
one  of  many  ways  GT&E  is  serv- 
ing the  national  interest.  Our  total 
activities  are  covered  in  a  booklet 
you  can  obtain  from  your  place-* 
ment  office,  or  by  writing  General 
Telephoned  Electronics,  730Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


GEE 


GENERALTELEPHONE&ELECTRONICS 

I THIR8  Wt,N.T.  NNM/  •  Cr&£  SUeStPtAMCS.  GmmiI  TittftMM  (V*'«mi|  Cm.  «  33  turn  •  fir&£  UtefMonu  •  GTSE  UwNitiMil  •  GmwiI  TileflMnt  IWecMrr  U  •  /Mmuw  Ekciw  •  LmM  Bkuk  •  iiMm  ElKiil 


EPC 


(Continued  from  pag:e  1) 

limitations,  such  as  graduate 
schools'  reaction  to  the  pio- 
gram  must  be  considered."  he 
stated.  Princeton's  inquiries 
have  indicated  a  favorable  re- 
sponse from  several  schools. 

Interdepartmental  Study 

The  EPC  proposal  on  Con- 
centration Requirements  has 
been  approved  and  will  go  into 
effect  immediately.  The  Uni- 
versity has  agreed  to  include 
in  the  1966-67  Bulletin  a  state- 
ment  describing  the  program 
worked  out  by  the  Student- 
Faculty  E.P.C. 

As  a  result  of  consultation 
with  department  chairmen, 
many  departments  will  permit 
qualified  students  to  substitute 
a  limited  number  of  related 
courses  in  other  fields  for  their 
concentration  require- 
ments.  Such  an  option  would 
permit  a  student  to  pursue  an 
area  of  study  not  represented 
by  a  single  department.  This 
program  is  open  to  students 
able  to  present  a  purposeful 
and  coherent  course  of  study 
only,  and  individual  requests 
are  subject  to  rigorous  exam- 
ination before  approval  by  the 
student's  department. 

Structures 

(Continued  from  paj^c  2> 

dent.  However,  this  finding  car- 
ries no  dcfi^ree  of  power  wita  it; 
it  is  simply  a  piece  of  advice, 
to  be  accepted  or  disreg:arded 
solely  at  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Similarly,  decisions  on 
tenure  are  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  a  recommendation 
of  a  course  of  action  to  him  by 
the  concerned  departmental 
chairman  But,  ag:ain,  this  rec- 
ommendation can  be  overruled, 
without  appeal,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion.  This  pattern 
holds  all  across  the  board. 

The  power  of  the  President, 
then,  is  absolute.  It  is  true  that 
on  specific  issues,  such  as  the 
Housing  question,  the  Admin- 
istration may  pull  back  if 
enough  of  a  ruckus  is  raised. 
However,  on  issues  that  call 
into  question  the  general  auto- 
cratic structure  of  Brandeis  it- 
self, such  as  the  Parietal  dis- 
pute or  the  Gough  case,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  never  will- 
ingly ceded  any  part  of  its 
power  to  a  democratic  organ. 

It  must  be  made  to  do  so.  This 
can  only  be  achieved  through 
the  coordination  of  the  efforts 
of  the  students  and  the  faculty, 
aiming  at  achieving  some  s^y 
in  matters  that  directly  concern 
them. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  UP  T0 14  HOURS  OF 
COLLEBE  CREDIT  WHILE 

STIBYHIfi 
THIS  SUMMER 

IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

AT  THE  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

A  program  designed  to  make 
the  unparalleled  resources  of 
Washington,  D.C.  available  to 
students  in  other  colleges  and 
universities. 

JUNE  13-JULY  20 
JULY  21-AUGUST  26 

e  Special  3-week  workshops  in 
Education  begin  June  13, 
July  5,  and  July  25 

e  Air-conditioned  classrooms, 
library  and  residence  hall 

e  Urban  campus  Just  four 
blocks  from  the  White  House 

Write  for  cataloeua: 
Daan  of  tho 
S«imm«r  Sessions 
Tht  George 
Washington 
University 
Washington,  D.C. 
20006 


Tli.e  G-eorge 

W^ctsl^ington 
T-JniTrei?sity 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Budget 

To  the  Editors: 

We,  the  Budget  Committee 
of  Student  Council,  after  work- 
ing for  an  entire  week  on  a 
projected  spending  budget  for 
next  year,  feel  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  inform  the  Student 
Union  of  the  financial  prospec- 
tus for  1966-67. 

The  Student  Co-mcil,  on 
April  18,  1966,  approved  a  mo- 
tion stating  that  the  student 
body  will  decide  in  a  referen- 
dum on  May  9,  1966,  whether 
the  Student  Activities  Pee  will 
be  increased  from  the  present 
$30  to  $35.  This  increase  needs 
a  majority  of  all  the  1730  un- 
dergraduates in  order  to  go 
into  effect.  Everyone  can  vote, 
non-S.A  F.  and  oflfcampus  stu- 
dents included. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the 
S  A.F.  has  been  at  $30.  Sixteen 
new  organizations  have  formed 
in  that  period,  and  they  alone 
have  asked  for  over  $20,000 
this  year.  Last  year's  total  or- 
ganizational request  were  $61,- 
000.  with  allocations  equalling 
$48,000.  This  year  total  organ- 
izational requests  were  almost 
$80,000;  present  allocations 
total  $62,000. 

In  order  to  increase  total  in- 
come to  offset  this  rising  de- 
mand. Student  Council  received 
a  25%  increase  of  funds  from 
the  Administration's  past  allo- 
cation of  $6,000.  Even  with  the 
txpected  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  undergraduates,  total 
funds  will  be  insufficient  to  bal- 
ance present  expenditures.  If 
this  referendum  does  not  pass, 
a  new  budget  will  be  reallo- 
cated at  a  95%  S.A.F.  collec- 
tion of  $30,  which  means  that 
every  club  and  committee  will 
have  a  minimal  reduction  of  at 
least  10%  of  their  present 
budgets.  We  feel  that  such  a 
reduction  will  drastically  cur- 
tail successful  completion  of 
club  programs.  Present  budgets 
are  on  reserve  in  the  library. 

If  there  are  any  questions, 
please  speak  to  any  member  of 
this  committee,  any  member  of 
Student  Council,  or  any  club 
president. 

We  urge  everyone  to  vote 
••Yes"  on  May  9th! 

Jeff  Silver  '68 
Marty  Hoffman  '68 
Mike  Halberstadt  '69 
Scott  Perlin  '69 
Ami  Schwartz  '69 


Music  Dejil. 


To  the  Editor: 

During  a  period  of  several 
years,  now  unfortunately  some 
years  past,  when  the  late  Irving 
Fine  was  chairman  of  the  Mu- 
sic department,  the  perform- 
ance of  music  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity was  the  most  important 
component  of  its  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  communal  life. 
Some  of  the  Friday  night  con- 
certs were  performed  by  in- 
vited artists  of  a  caliber  so  re- 
markable as  to  indicate  that  the 
choosing  was  done  with  superb 
skill.  I  can  still  remember  the 
performances  of  the  pianist 
Seymour  Lipkin,  the  soprano 
Bethany  Beardslee,  and  a  lady 
from  Juilliard  who  traveled 
around  with  a  Mozart  piano. 
The  bulk  of  these  concerts, 
however,  were  performed  by 
artists  still  in  residence  at 


Brandeis,  notably  Mr,  KofT  and 
Miss  Foley.  The  accent  was  on 
Baroque  and  contemporary 
chamber  music  and  the  pro- 
grams were  imaginative  in  ev- 
ery sense  both  for  the  individ- 
ual choices  and  their  juxtapo- 
sitions as  well  as  the  singularly 
honest  musicianship  displayed. 
That  I  was  not  alone  in  my 
estimation  of  their  worth  was 
attested  to  by  the  overflow 
crowds  that  gathered  and  the 
excitement  engendered  on  the 
campus  among  both  students 
and  Faculty. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  programming  of  these 
performances  changed  hands 
and  came  under  the  purview  of 
the  Music  department  as  a 
whole.  The  creative  force  be- 
hind this  program  evidently 
became  diluted  out  (presum- 
ably as  it  dashed  itself  fruit- 
lessly upon  the  rocks  and  shoals 
of  department  staff  meetings, 
presuming  that  is,  that  theirs 
are  as  bad  as  ours).  In  any  case 
this  delightful  experience  de- 
generated into  what  is  now  a 
vehicle  primarily  designed  for 
pedagogy  and  of  academic  and 
not  aesthetic  interest. 

While  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  aspirations  of  little  Zclda 
who  wishes  to  attack  the  piano 
in  public  at  least  once  before 
becoming  a  housewife,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  fulfillment  of  this 
desire,  academically  worthy 
though  it  may  be,  should  pre- 
clude the  music  department 
from  exercising  its  second  func- 
tion: to  contribute  to  the  aes- 
thetic enrichment  of  campus 
life  as  only  the  music  depart- 
ment can.  The  fact  that  it  is 
doing  so  very  poorly  can  be  ob- 
served simply  by  reading  the 
schedule  of  performances  of- 
fered by  other  universities  in 
this  area  as  they  appear  week 
after  week  in  "Boston  After 
Dark." 

1  would  urge  the  Music  de- 
partment to  reexamine  its  phi- 
losophy and,  if  it  sees  fit,  to  re- 
turn the  responsibility  for  mu- 
sical performance  to  the  hands 
that  once  made  it  a  vital  part 
of  the  University  life.  I  would 
also  urge  others  of  like  feeling 
to  make  known  to  the  Music 
department  how  important  its 
second  function  is  to  all  of  us. 
It  is  precisely  because  it  im- 
pinges so  direcly  on  the  general 
campus  community  that  I  can 
in  good  conscience  j>oke  my 
nose  publicly  into  the  workings 
of  another  department. 

Maurice  Sussman 
Professor  of  Biology 


PINKERTON  CO. 

SECURITY  GUARDf 

Boston  Mefropoliton  Areo 

Full  end  Port-Time 

Minimum  Age  21 

Minimum  Height  5'  7" 

Good  Physicol  Condition 

No  Police  Record 

Apply  ot: 

470  Atlontic  Ave.,  Boston 

Room  1203 


Ptyck  Counseling  is  •!!  filled  up, 
but 

DO   NOT  DESPAIR 

Lessing   Kohn   onnounces 

the 

Philosophicol 

Counseling 

Seryice 

Appointments  vio  Moilreom 


John's  Foreign 
Car  Service 

67  Myrtle  Street,  WoHhom 

Speciolizing  in  Volkswogens 
Ail  Types  of  Repoirs 

TW  4-2987 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly    fine    rcsturont    in    Woltham 

hos  now  been  ENLARGED  end  MODERNIZED 

for  your  odded  pleosure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 

Open  6  A.M.  -  7:30  P.M. 
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Poge  Seven 


Want  to  go 

50/50  on  a 
TWA  jet? 


If  you're  under  22, 

join  the 

TWA  50/50  Club 
and  fly  for 
half  fare. 

You  can  get  50%  off  the  regular  Jet  Coach  fare  when  you  fly  TWA 
in  the  U.S.  If  you're  between  12  and  22,  fill  out  the  form  below  and 
take  it  with  proof  of  age  to  any  TWA  office.  Buy  your  membership 
card  for  $3— and  the  sky's  the  limit.  You  fly  on  a  stand-by  basis— 
except  for  the  few  days  listed  below.  Note :  if  you  have  an  ID  card 
from  another  airline,  we'll  honor  that,  too. 

Remember,  even  though  you're  going  for  half  fare,  you  get  full 
service— meals  and  all.  Questions?  Call  your  TWA  campus  represen- 
tative, Michael  Weinberger,  at  891-4199.  We're  your  kind  of  airline. 


TWA  ^m  CLUB 


Present  lh>9  appl»caf»on  to  any  TWA  office   Or  mail  fo« 
F.  0.  Box  700,  Times  S<|Udfe  SUtton.  New  Yofk.  N.  Y.  10036 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

!.  Miss. 


3.  Home  Address. 


.C»«y- 


.2  Date  of  Birth. 


.ZipCode. 


4.  School  or  OcctJpation. 


-Class  of- 


5.  PROOF  OF  AGE    Chech  type  of  proof  submitted  with  this  apphcatton  Send  photostat,  rwt  original,  with  mailed 
applicdiion.     D  Birth  Certificale     CJ  Driver's  License     D  Draft  Card     D  School  Record     D  P.is'.port 


Other  (specify). 
6.  Color  of  hair. 


.7.  Color  of  eyes. 


8.  DKlose  $3  00:  D  Check  O  Money  Order  (Not  refundable.  DO  NOT  MAIL  CASH  ) 

Make  check  or  Money  Order  payable  to  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

9.  *'c"^*""  -  


N*i>cf>»tdt 


■N 


TWA] 


V 
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Boys  and  Ed,  Fighting  Irish^ 

Good  Guys  Capture  Hoop   Title 

The  Good  Guys.  Tho  Fighting  Irish,  and  The  Boys  and  Ed  captured  their  respective  A,  B, 
and  C  League  Intramural  Basketball  titles  just  before  the  spring  recess. 

The  Good  Guys,  wlio  were  undefeated  through  the  nine  game  regular  season,  as  well  as  in 
the  two  game  playoffs,  successfully  combined  speed,  balanced  scoring,  and  a  tight  defense  to  top 
the  A  League.  Tiiey  had  four  of  the  top  twelve  league  scorers  in  Gerry  Katz  (12.6  points  per 
game),  Dave  Gespass  (9.8),  Joe  Perkins  (7.9),  and  Eric  Epstein  (7.1).  Perkins  and  Jon  Lisman 
carried    the    bulk    of    the 


re- 
bounding load.  But  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  their  perfect 
record  goes  to  their  alert  de- 
fense, which  kept  tliem  in  con- 
trol of  all  games  despite  the 
heiglit  disadvantage  inherent  in 
playing    three     backcourtmen. 

Beat   Biochems 

Tlie  Good  Guys  had  to  beat 
the  Biochems  in  the  finals,  51- 
42.   for  the  title.  The   graduate 
student   aggregate   was    led    by 
Pat    Dunne    (8  0),    and    Byron 
Bowman    (11.6    for    5    games). 
The  Biochems  had  toppled  the 
Gooey    Surprise    in    tlie    semi- 
finals.   45-37.    Elliot    Goldl>erg 
(8.9)    and    Steve    Jacobs    (7.6) 
were  the  mainstays  of  the  Sur- 
prise   team.    The    other    semi- 
finahsts    were    the    Jumping 
Chodes,  who  fell   to   the  Good 
Guys.     52-26,     led     by    Charlie 
Novogrodsky     (12.1).     Other 
league    scaring    leaders    were 
Mike    Liederman     (11.5)     and 
Bernie  Appleman    (9.2)   of  the 
Hanging    Hammers,    and    J  i  m 
Cu.sky    (8.1)    of    the    Heller 
School. 

The  B  League  playoffs  were 
highlighted  by  an  upset  —  the 
regular  season  leaders,  the  un- 
defeated Alvins.  falling  to  the 
Off  Campus  All-Stars,  45-33.  in 
the  semi-finals  Tlie  All-Stars 
promptly  proceded  to  succumb 
to  the  Fighting  Irish  in  the 
finals.  54-39.  The  latter  had 
reached  the  finals  by  topping 
the  Frost  Men.  51-46,  in  the 
other  semi-final  game.  The 
champion  Fighting  Irish  were 
led  by  Mike  Gundle  (13  6)  and 
Jim  Boyce  (9.6),  and  received 
instrumental  support  from  Jeff 
Rubman  and  Jon  Spack.  The 
runner-up  All-Stars  were 
sparked  by  Herb  Beigel  (12.9) 
and  Ed  Klinger.  George  Frost 
(10.4)  led  the  Frost  Men;  Bob 
Nelson  (9.6)  and  Lloyd 
Michaels  (8.8)  wore  the  Alvin's 
scoring  leaders.  Bob  Wise  (13. 
3).  Bob  Hort  (9.3),  Larry  Gry- 
lack  (8.8),  and  Steve  GiU>ert 
(8.4)  were  other  league  stars. 


Netmen  Win  Three 
After  Opening  Loss 


Track  Is  Back 

By  MANNY  GOLDMAN 

Intercollegiate  track  returned  to  Brandeis  with  a  flourish 
on  Tuesday.  April  19th,  as  the  Judges  were  host  to  the  first  an- 
nual "Brandeis  Invitational"  meet.  Ten  schools  participated  ia 
the  meet  won  by  Boston  State.  The  Brandeis  track  team  fin- 
ished sixth. 

There  were  several  promising  notes  for  track  at  Brandeis. 
Junior  Harvey  Ross  set  a  nQv^ 


By  ARNOLD  R.  CREAM 

The  Brandeis  tennis  team  is 
well  on  its  way  to  a  winning 
season.  Faced  with  what  were 
to  l>e  the  four  crucial  matches 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
the  netmen  have  garnered  vic- 
tories over  Babson,  6-3,  Colby, 
5-3  (one  draw),  and  Holy 
Cross.  7-2,  after  losing  the 
opener  to  Tufts,  7-2.  All  but  the 
initial  match  were  improve- 
ments over  last  year's  show- 
ing. 

The  team  has  looked  strong- 
er in  each  succeeding  encoun- 
ter. Of  the  remaining  eight 
matches,  no  fewer  than  five 
victories  are  expected. 

Of  last  year's  starting  six, 
only  two,  sophomore  Bernie 
Rous  and  junior  Gerry  Katz, 
have  returned  to  plague  the 
opposition.  Rous,  after  losing 
three  successive  three-set 
matches,  found  the  knack 
against  his  Holy  Cross  foe  and 
demoli.shed  him  in  two  quick 
sets.  Katz  has  l>een  off  in  his 
singles  game,  but  has  fared 
well  in  doubles  competition. 

Captain  Larry  Grylack  has 
gone  undefeated  in  his  four 
singles  matches.  Using  an  un- 
orthodox style  of  play,   "Gry" 


Brandeis  record  in  the  broad 
jump,  and  won  the  event,  with 
a  leap  of  23' Ms",  bettering  the 
previous  mark  (Frank  Gold- 
schmidt,  '63)   by  two  inches. 

Williams  Fourth 

Freshman  Richie  Williams 
placed  fourth  in  the  quarter 
mile,  running  52.7  seconds  into 
a  strong  wind.  Williams  ran 
even  better  in  the  mile  relay, 
with  a  52.1  for  the  opening  leg. 
Coach  Norm  Levine  has  great 
hopes  for  Richie;  he  has  al- 
ready run  49,  in  high  school. 
The   mile    relay   team    of   Wil- 


appears  to  toy  with  his  oppo- 
nents, causing  them  to  lose 
comtK)sure  and  finally  to  face 
the  ignominy  of  defeat. 

Howie  Latin  has  bagged  I  liams,  Chris  Ray,  Manny  Gold- 
three  singles  successes  after  |  man,  and  Pete  Stevens,  placed 
an  initial  defeat  to  Tufts.  Latin, 
despite  his  suffering  from  great 
thirst  under  the  oppressive 
Worcester  sun,  outlasted  his 
opponent  in  a  marthon  encoun- 
ter. 

Steve  Lack  is  a  southpaw 
who  suffers  from  sporadic  per- 
formances, although  he  was 
quite  impressive  in  his  two  vic- 
tories. Paul  "Wolf"  Hymowitz, 
a  promising  freshman,  fills  out 
the  singles  lineup  for  the 
Judges. 

The  singles  matches  used  to 
be  the  Brandeis  forte,  but  a  re- 
alignment of  doubles  partners 
have  resulted  in  extra  points 
accounting  for  victories.  The 
loss  of  Bob  Aaronson  had 
forced  Coach  Ray  Ginger  to 
find  new  combinations,  and  by 
the  Holy  Cross  match  winning 
ones  have  been  assembled. 
Judging  from  the  H.C.  con- 
quest,  the   doubles   teams   now 


Golfers  Fall 
To  Dartmouth 

The  Brandeis  Golf  Team  fell 
below  the  .500  mark  for  the 
first  time  this  season  as  it  lost 
to  a  strong  Dartmouth  team  on 
Saturday.  The  golfers  lost  6  to 
1  at  the  Hanover  Country  Club, 
Dartmouth's  home  course,  as 
Roger  Frankel,  '68,  registered 
the  only  Brandeis  victory,  clos- 
ing out  his  opponent  on  the  six- 
teenth green.  The  loss  brought 
the  golfers'  season  record  to 
two  wins  and  three  losses.  Pre- 
viously the  golfers  had  defeated 
Stonehill  4  to  3  and  Colby  6  to 
1,  and  had  lost  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity 6  to  1  and  Boston  Col- 
lege 4  to  3. 

The  four-way  meet  with  B.U., 
stand   as  Ross  and  Latin,  Gry- 1  B.C.,  and  Colby  was  embarras- 


lack  and  Hymowitz,  and  Lack 
and  Katz. 


Baseball  Team  Poor; 
Defeated  Four  Times 


sing  for  all  concerned.  Due  to 
a  schedule  mixup,  B.U.  and 
B.C.  showed  up  at  the  wrong 
course.  The  match,  scheduled 
for   1:30   finally   got   started  at 


fifth  out  of  eight  entries. 

Chris  Ray  also  qualified  in 
the  semifinals  of  the  220,  but 
failed  to  score  in  the  finals. 
Dave  Jacobson  shot  put  was 
good  for  third  place,  and  Wil- 
mon  Wallen-Bryan  placed  third 
in  the  120  yard  high  hurdles, 
running  the  hurdles  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years.  He 
was  a  former  champion  in  this 
event,  and  now  hopes  to  get 
back  into  shape  for  the  rest  o£ 
the  season. 

Other  Brandeis  competitors 
were  Ken  Smith  in  the  two 
mile,  Danny  Rubin  in  the  mile 
(he  placed  fifth)  and  Tim 
Laughrin  in  the  half. 

The  team  has  had  its  diffi- 
culties this  year,  the  latest  of 
which  was  an  injury  to  hurdler 
Paul  Edry,  which  has  put  him 
on  the  sidelines  for  the  time 
being.  This  has  been  a  year  of 
rebuilding  (track  had  been 
dropped  last  year),  and,  unfor- 
tunately. Coach  Levine  has  had 
a  small  response  to  his  call  for 
more  student  participation. 
Anyone  with  two  legs  and  a 
little  bit  of  guts  would  be  most 
welcome. 

The  prospects  for  the  future 
are  good,  as  only  three  seniors 
are  on  the  team  (Edry,  Gold- 
man, and  Wallen-Bryan).  Har- 
vey Ross  has  been  constantly 
improving,  and  still  bigger 
things  are  expected  of  him.  On 
Saturday,  April  16,  he  ran  22.3 
in  the  220.  at  the  Boston  Col- 
lege relays;  this  was  the  only 
bright  spot  in  a  generally  dis- 
appointing team  effort. 

Peter  Branigan.  cross-coun^- 
try  captain,  participated  in  the 
Boston  Marathon,  also  on  Tues- 
day. April  19.  He  ran  20  miles 
of  the  26  mile  race,  before  suc- 
cumbing     to      blisters      which 


2:30,  and  most  matches  had  to    would  have,  had  he  continued, 


Boys  and  Ed  Win 

The  Boys  and  Ed  topped  the 
13  team  C  League,  defeating 
DeRoy,  45-30,  in  the  finals.  The 
champs  had  beaten  the  Bruins, 
38-32.  and  the  runners-up  had 
conquered  the  Bay  Bombers. 
35-24.  in  the  semi-finals.  The 
latter  team  team  had  to  top 
the  Trojans.  38-28.  in  a  special 
game  to  gain  the  fourth  play- 
off berth.  Allan  Kipperman 
(112  in  5  games)  and  Dave 
Safir  (9.5)  were  the  big  guns 
for  the  Boys  and  Ed.  DeRoy 
was  sparked  by  Elliot  Cohen 
(10.3).  The  semi-finalists 
Bruin.s  were  led  by  Richie 
Paige  (13.7)  and  Larry  Uchill 
(10.0);  the  Bay  Boml>ers  by 
Norm  Savage  (10.3).  Other 
league  scoring  leaders  were 
Larry  Fialkow  (12.3).  Joel  Sil- 
ver (12.3),  Larry  Scher  (11.0). 
Miko  Pozen  (10.9),  and  Gerry 
Zalinger  (9.4). 

Trophies  will  be  awarded  at 
the  intramural  banquet  later 
this  year. 


OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  future  with  a  well  known 
Midwest  Manufacturing  Firm. 
We  are  now  off<»ring  exclusive 
distributorships  for  a  patented 
product.  No  competition.  Fac- 
tory trained  personnel  will  as- 
sist you  in  setting  up  a  tried 
and  proven  advertising  and 
merchandising  program.  100% 
mark  up.  Investment  guaran- 
teed. Minimum  investment 
$1,000.  Maximum  $14,000.  All 
replies  confidential.  For  infor- 
mation write  Director  of  Mar- 
keting, P.  O.  Box  14049,  St. 
Louis.  Missouri  63178. 

UNITED   MARKETING 
COMPANY 

6286  Bartmer  Avenue 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63130 


The  Brandeis  baseball  team 
completed  it  first  week  of  com- 
petition still  seeking  a  victory. 
Anemic  batting,  lack  of  control 
on  the  mound,  and  a  disaster 
area  behind  the  plate  have  been 
the  chief  contributors  to  the 
four  defeats. 

The  opening  game,  at  home 
against  Tufts,  was  lost  early,  as 
starting  pitcher  Steve  Dubro 
couldn't  find  home  plate,  and 
gave  up  four  runs  on  four 
walks  and  only  one  hit  in  tlie 
first  inning.  Jon  Berenson's 
bases  loaded  single  brought 
Brandeis  to  within  3  runs,  5-2, 
in  the  second,  but  Dubro' s 
continued  wildness  (11  walks 
in  7  innings)  helped  Tufts 
toward  the  final  score  of  19-4. 
The  shoddy  catching  was  evi- 
denced by  10  stolen  bases  and 
3  passed  balls  allowed  by  Jon 
Porath  and  Jack  Feirman.  The 
only  bright  spot  in  the  opener 
was  Jim  Boyce's  two  triples. 


The  first  away  game,  against 
B.U.,  was  a  somewhat  less  slop- 
py repeat  of  the  initial  en- 
counter. Jim  Boyce  pitched 
well,  but  the  batting  attack 
was  non-existent,  and  the 
catching  situation  (Bob  Plun- 
kett  was  now  behind  the  plate) 
was  not  improved  upon,  as 
Brandeis  succumbed  9-1.  Errors 
contributed  to  the  high  BU 
score. 

The  Assumption  game  was  a 
study  in  frustration.  The  visit- 
ing pitcher,  Joe  Hanlon, 
limited  the  Judges  to 
one  hit  (take  note,  Boston 
newspaper  reporters  and  read- 
ers), as  his  team  conquered 
Brandeis,  11-1.  Jim  Boyce's 
ninth  inning  double  was  the 
only  hit  off  the  right-handed 
fastballer.  Steve  Dubro,  re- 
gaining his  control,  was  Han- 
Ion's  unfortunate  opponent. 
Editor's  Note:  Watch  this  space 
for  more  Black   Arts  Features. 


be  called  at  the  fifteenth  green 
because  of  darkness.  The  best 
Brandeis  showing  in  this  meet 
was  made  by  Bob  Nelson,  '66. 
He  defeated  the  Colby  and  Bos- 
ton College  golfers  and  halved 
with  Boston  University  for  2V2 
out  of  a  possible  3  points. 

The  golf  team  played  in  the 
Greater  Bostons  on  Monday, 
April  25.  The  meets  got  under- 
way at  8:00  a.m.  at  Weston  Golf 
Club,  with  all  golfers  playing 
36  holes  at  stroke  play. 


imperiled    his    future   competi- 
tion this  year. 

The  track  team  will  partici- 
pate in  the  "Greater  Bostons," 
on  May  3  and  4. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

EARN  YOUR  TUITION 

and  then  some .  .  .  . 

Many  students  do  .  .  .  with  the  modem  Hood  Ice  Creom  mobile 
unit.  Monley  Colonial  has  found,  through  post  experience, 
that  college  students  make  excellent  mobile  route  salesmen. 
Soles  hove  been  high  with  olmost  every  college  student  on 
this  program. 

if  you  need  to  "earn  your  woy/'  a  Hood  mobile  truck  is  the 
perfect  way  to  do  it.  Hood  mobile  trucks  ore  available  on 
either  lease  or  purchase  plans.  With  o  minimum  investment, 
you  con  moke  as  much  money  as  you  wish.  Many  of  our  stu< 
dent  vendors  net  os  much  as  $2,000  for  the  summer. 

For  further  information,  or  a  descriptive   brochure, 
contact:  Mr.  Stanley  Cohen,  52  Roland  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  666-4800. 

MANLEY  COLONIAL 

A  Subsidiary  of  H.  P.  Hood  and  Sons 


The  following  are  the  pen- 
nant predictions  of  concerned 
members  of  the  JUSTICE 
staff. 

Chuck  Goldfarb:  A.  L.: 
Detroit.  Minnesota,  Balti- 
more, Chicago,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  California,  Wash- 
ington, Boston,  K.  C:  N.  L.: 
Cincinnati,  S.  F.,  Atlanta, 
L.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Houston,  N.  Y. 

Bob  Berenson:  A.  L.:  Bal- 
timore, Minnesota,  Chicago, 
Detroit.  Cleveland.  N.  Y., 
California,  Washington, 
K.  C,  Boston;  N.  L.:  S.  F., 
Cincinnati,  L.  A.,  Pittsburgh, 
Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Houston, 
N.  Y. 

Ric  Uslaner:  A.  L.:  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  Baltimore, 
Minnesota,  Cleveland,  N.  Y., 
California,  Washington,  Bos- 
ton, K.  C;  N.  L.:  Cincinnati, 
S.  F.,  Atlanta.  L.  A.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  N.  Y.,  Hous- 
ton. 


Lacrosse  Team 
Overwfielmed  in 
Two  Encounters 


Brandeis*  newest  varsity 
sport  got  off  to  an  enthusiastic 
start  as  over  30  boys  turned  out 
with  hopes  of  tackling  the 
rugged  game  of  lacrosse.  Coach 
Bob  Kittredge  faced  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  teaching  a  totally 
new  sport  to  all  but  ten  of  the 
players. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  first 
two  games  enthusiasm  did  not 
make  up  for  inexperience.  Bow- 
doin  crushed  the  .shaky  Bran- 
deis team.  14-1,  by  outshooting 
them.  67-9.  Against  U.K. I., 
Brandeis  gots  its  offense  going, 
matching  Rhode  Island  in  shots, 
but  fell  victim.  12-5. 

Sophomore  Rick  Fishman  ac- 
counted for  Brandeis'  lone  goal 
against  Bowdoin,  assisted  by 
Mike  Mo.scovich.  In  the  second 
game,  Fishman  scored  two 
more  goals,  while  Alan  Gross- 
man, '69,  got  another  two,  and 
Ed  Siden  one.  Two  of  the  goals 
were  assisted  by  Richard  Brod- 
sky,  one  by  Jim  Kraus. 

Brandeis'  home  opener  will 
be  against  Nichols,  Wednesday 
at  2:30. 


DELIVERY   SERVICE 
TW  3-1900—  1276 


8   A.M.-10   P.M.   Mon.-Thurs. 
8  A.M.-11    P.M.   Fri.   &  Sot. 


GORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store, 


Inc 


876  Moin  Street,  Woltham  54,  Mass. 

Most  complete  line  of  imported  ond  domestic 
barreled  beers  —  wines  —  beers  —  liquors 
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Notes ... 


Students  Groups  Plan 
Organiiationai  Reform 

EA  group  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  students,  describ- 
ing themselves  as  "a  long-term  movement  aiming  for  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  governance  of  Brandeis."  which  was 
organized  late  last  month,  has  now  begun  active  work. 
Several  committees  have  been  organized  to  work  over  the 
summer  prepanng  necessary  groundwork  for  what  has  been 
termed  "an  activist  movement"  next  fall. 

^/  4/*^^  committees  were  formed  to  deal  with  specific  aspecU 
=io!  K  groups  work  The  first  of  these  is  a  committee  t6  re- 
search and  write  a  history  of  Brandeis.  from  its  conception  to 
the  present  focusing  on  relationships  between  and  among  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administration  and  trustees 

I  «^     ^   committee   was  formed   to  compile   information  on  the 

Moy    10,    1966       2^^^.^!^^"^  and  structure  of  various  American  and  foreign  uni- 
uy    iv,    I  TOO    Jversities.    It  will  also  attempt  to  gather  information  about  the 

♦legal  status  of  students  in  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries. 

A  third  committee  was  set  up 
to  develop   specific  alternative 


The  Faculty  Educational  Pol- 
icies Committee  has  recom- 
mended to  the  entire  faculty 
the  adoption  of  the  Pass-Fail 
proposal  developed  by  the  Stu- 
dent E.P.C.  Upon  invitation  by 
the  Faculty  E.P.C,  Student 
Chairman  Jay  Kaufman,  and 
former  Chairman  Elliot  Evans 
presented  the  proposal  to  the 
faculty  body  at  a  meeting  on 
May  2.  The  proposal  was 
discussed  and  will  be  sent  to  a 
general  faculty  meeting  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of 
both  the  Student-Faculty 
E.P.C  and  Faculty  E.P.C  The 
final  action  on  the  proposal 
must  now  be  taken  at  a  faculty 
meeting,    hopefully    later    this 

month. 

•  •         • 

The  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies for  the  new  Linsey 
Sports  Center  will  be  held  on 
May  26.  The  main  feature  of 
the  new  area  will  be  an  Olym- 
pic size  indoor  swimming  pool. 
The  sports  center  will  be  con- 
structed on  a  site  adjoining  the 

present  gym  on  South  Street. 

«  •  • 

Brent  Le Vinson,  '67,  running 
unopposed,  won  last  week's 
election  for  Chief  Justice  of 
Student  Board  of  Review.  He 
received  360  of  the  533  votes 
cast  in  the  race.  Jon  Brant,  '68, 
was  elected  Justice  in  Counsel, 
also  running  unopposed.  In  the 
only  contested  position  on  the 
board.  Alan  Yoffie,  '67,  defeat- 
ed Anthony  Scariano,  '68,  for 
Executive  Secretary.  Sharon 
Kaufman,  '67,  was  elected  Re- 
cording Secretary. 

•  •  • 

A  new  campus  organization, 
Speakers'  Forum,  has  been 
formed  to  provide  a  means  of 
expression  for  student  views. 
Speakers'  Forum,  an  independ- 
ent organization  supported  by 
Student  Council,  is  co-chaired 
by  Paul  Broeker,  '67  and  Bob 
Penny,  '66.  The  Speakers'  For- 
um will  print  up  to  $15  worth 
of  material  free  for  any  stu- 
dent who  has  paid  his  S.A.F. 

Interested  students  s  h  ou  1  d 
contact  Paul  Broeker  or  Bob 
Penny. 


in  Growing  Governance  Controversy 

u.r.ArV)?  ,^f^^!^^  controversy  between  the  Sociology  Department  and  the  Administration,  which 
broke  out  last  month  over  Sociology  Chairman  John  R.  Seeleys  denunciation  of  alleged  "admin- 
istrative arbitrariness     in  hiring  policy,  has  expanded  into  a  broad-scale  dispute  over  univer- 
sity governnient,  involving  faculty,  undergradu-ates,  graduate  students,  and  administrators 
«*  K      /  statement  appearing  in  this  week's  Justice.  Professor  Seeley  states  that  the  members    '^''^•*".   '' 
of  his  department     have  been  concerned,  as  have  others,  with   the  centralization  of  virtually  r^'"*"^ 

all  power  m  one  office. '  In  dis-+ — «-"<«"/        ^     _ 

cussing  the  financial  controversy 


proposals  for  university  gover- 
nance. It  will  be  concerned 
with  the  details  of  relationships 
among  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
mmistration.  It  plans  to  collect 
information,  proposals  and  le- 
gal advice  necessary  for  writ- 
ing a  model  university  consti- 
tution in  the  fall.  Unionization 
of  both  students  and  faculty  is 
being  discussed,  to  establish 
legal    rights  to  collective   bar- 


one  of  the  original  issues.  Pro 
fessor  Seeley  explained.  "What 
we  asked  for.  concretely,  was  a 
budget  to  permit  an  increase  of 
about  8%  for  restitutive  pur- 
poses, and  then  the  normal 
8.75%  which  the  President  re- 
ports to  be  the  average  for  the 
University."  The  restitutive  in- 
creases were  requested  by  the 
department  in  order  to  elimin- 
ate present  salary  inequities 
which  "those  who  sought  due 
process  in  the  Aberle  affair" 
have  allegedly  suffered. 

Substantiation  for  Professor 
Seeley's  charges  of  arbitrariness 
has  come  from  several  sources, 
including  Dr.  Morris  Schwartz, 
also  of  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment, who  revealed  that  as 
long  as  three  years  ago,  Dr. 
achar  had  cut  salary  increases 
for  several  professors  because 
of  what  Dr.  Sachar  had  termed 
i  eir  "bad  citizenship." 

In  an  interview  with  editors 
of  the  Justice  on  May  6.  Presi- 
dent Sachar  expressed  surprise 
at  "the  way  this  issue  has 
escalated."  and  declared  that 
reform  should  be  accomplished 
"on  a  doctrinal  plane  rather 
than  by  personalizing  .  .  .  and 
bad  language."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  "the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment is  an  extreme  group  and 
are  known  as  such  across  the 
country,  even  among  other 
sociologists  ...  If  they  don't 
get  what  they  want,  they  im- 
mediately begin  calling  names." 
He  described  the  President's 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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New 


Brandeis  Student  Produc- 
tions will  present  Jean-Paul 
Sartre's  The  Condemned  of  Al- 
tona  on  May  13,  14.  and  15  at 

7:30  P.M.  in  Spingold  1. 

«  *  * 

The  Brandeis  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation will  sponsor  the  Eighth 
Annual  Brandeis  Night  at  the 
Pops.  Saturday.  May  28  at 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston. 


UniversityNames 

Pos/n  Director  of 

Mental  Health 


MARTY  PERNICK 

J  ^^^^  —  '^^^  f^^^owing  is  an  account  of  a  conversation  held 
Wednesday  with  newly  appointed  Dean  of  Students  Philip 
Drtscoll.  Dean  Driscoll,  formerly  Dean  of  Admissions,  replaced 
Ueari  Kermit  C.  Morressey,  who  resigned  May  1,  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  a  new  state  college  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  critical  center  of 
contact  betvj^een  the  student  body  and  the  administration,  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  new  man  but  the  process  of  transition  is  still 
hPc  t^r^^-  ^^^-  "^jy  dean,  Philip  Driscoll.  who  still  schedules 
his  afternooris  in  the  Admissions  Office  where  he  has  worked 
tor  the  past  13  years,  summed  up  his  position  as  "sort  of  living 
~~  ~"'  "♦in-between  offices." 

Dean  Driscoll  remarked  that 
his  new  role,  like  the  newly 
rearranged  office  he  has  begun 
moving  in  to.  is.  for  him,  a 
mixture  of  the  familiar  and  the 
unfamiliar.  "In  my  old  post." 
he  said.  "I  got  to  know  almost 
every  student  —  on  paper,  but 
I  never  had  the  chance  to  fol- 
low through  ...  to  know  them 
as  people.  I  really  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them." 

Discussing  his  new  position, 
Dean  Driscoll  emphasized  the 
importance  of  maintaining  close 
contact  and  a  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation between  the  students  and 
the  administration.  "I've  never 


CLASS  OFFICERS 

The  results  of  yesterday's 
elections  for  class  officers 
are  as  follows.  Class  of  '67: 
President  -  Peter  C  ha  hot, 
Vice-President  -  Jeff  Rub- 
man,  Secretary  -  Hermine 
Stern,  and  Treasurer  -  Norm 
Aronson.  Class  of  '68:  Pres- 
ident -  Steve  Herman,  Vice- 
President  -  Andy  Ross,  Sec- 
retary -  Vicki  Goldberg,  and 
Treasurer  -  Freddi  Lipstein. 
Class  of  '69:  President  - 
Howie  Gold.stein,  Vice-Pres- 
ident -  John  Cipora,  Secre- 
tary -  Ellen  Short,  and 
Treasurer  -  Richard  Saivetz. 

The  election  of  Chabot, 
who  won  by  a  one  vote 
margin  over  Leo  Cohen,  104- 
103,  is  still  dependent  on  the 
outcome  of  a  recount  sched- 
uled for  this  afternoon. 


Dr.  Herbert  I.  Posin  was  re- 
cently  appointed  University 
Psychiatrist  and  director  of 
Brandeis'  expanded  Mental 
Health  Service. 

Dr.  Posin,  a  practicing  psy- 
chiatrist, is  currently  an  asso- 
ciate clinical  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry at  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Posin 
resides  in  Brook  line. 

In  commenting  on  his  ap- 
pointment, Dr.  Posin  said.  "No 
major  changes  are  foreseen  for 
the  present  system  of  psycho- 
logical counseling.  Our  ulti- 
mate goal  is  to  improve  total 
services  for  the  students." 

When  questioned  about  the 
rumored  plan  to  decrease  the 
size  of  the  counseling  staff,  Dr. 
Posin  replied.  "Although  there 
may  be  quantitatively  fewer 
counselors  available  in  the 
future,  those  available  will  be 
able  to  spend  relatively  more 
time  with  the  students  and  the 
result  will  be  a  relative  in- 
crease  in  available  services." 

Upon  assuming  his  post  next 
fall  Dr.  Posin  will  direct  a  Bran- 
deis plan  to  develop  a  research 
program  dealing  with  student 
mental  health  and  to  provide 
for    disseminating 


an    avenue 

the   information  obtained  dur-  leading    efforts   in    this   direc- 

ing  research  investigations.  tion." 


Student  Council 
Takes  Stand  on 
Campus  Reform 

Student  Council,  meeting  in 
special  session  Sunday  night, 
passed  a  pair  of  resolutions,  de- 
claring the  need  for  reform  of 
the  structure  of  the  University, 
and  outlining  a  procedure  to  be 
followed  to  achieve  this  aim. 
Council  called  on  all  students 
to  take  an  interest  in  "inquiry 
directed  towards  democratic  re- 
form of  the  institutional  deci- 
sion-making structure  of  the 
University." 

The  four-part  resolution  on 
procedure,  adopted  unanimous- 
ly, reads  as  follows.  "We,  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of 
the  Brandeis  University  Stu- 
dent Union,  suggest  that  the 
present  mechanism  of  decision- 
making at  this  University  be 
thoroughly  discussed  and  re-  i 
defined.  We  therefore  propose 
that: 

(1)  We  obtain  a  written  com- 
mitment from  Dr.  Sachar  that 
the  president  is  willing  to  dis- 
cuss University  reform  and  is 
willing  to  take  action  on  the 
results  of  this  discussion. 

2)  We  send  a  letter  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  explaining 
Student  Council's  determina- 
tion to  take  action  in  this  area. 

3)  Over  the  summer,  we  do 
as  much  research  as  possible  in 
this  area,  taking  into  account 
the  experience  of  other  univer- 
sities as  well  as  the  mechanism 
here  at  Brandeis. 

4)  We  hold  faculty-Student 
Council  hearings  during  the 
coming  academic  year  to  dis- 
cuss University  reform  and  to 
bring  to  this  discussion  all  rele- 
vant points  of  view  and  parties. 

The  second  resolution,  passed 
by  a  vote  of  6-3-3,  declares  that 
Student  Council  "supports 
and  encourages  student  interest 
and  inquiry"  into  University 
reform  and  calls  on  Council  to 
recognize  its  responsibility  in 


A  communications  commit- 
tee will  be  responsible  for 
maintaining  active  contact 
among  the  various  groups  over 
the  summer.  It  plans  to  print 
a  newsletter  in  addition  to 
carrying  on  private  corre- 
spondence. It  also  plans  to  con- 
tact faculty  and  people  outside 
the  University  to  obtain  infor- 
mation and  solicit  support. 

A    strategy    committee    will 

study,    evaluate    and     develop 

specific  plans  of  action  for  the 

fall,    taking    into    account    the 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


free  University 
Organized  Under 
Brandeis  SOS 


PHILIP  DRISCOLL 


been  patient  with  polarities," 
he  declared.  "I  am  sure  that 
throug'h  mutual  planning  and 
articulating  ...  a  continuous 
dialogue  can  be  established. 
There  has  to  be  a  give  and 
take."  Commenting  on  his  im- 
mediate plans,  he  stated  that 
"the  students  will  probably  not 
find  any  startling  changes"  in 
policy. 

Dean  Driscoll  stated  that  "In 
those  areas  where  the  students 
are  directly  affected,  there  will 
be,  I  hope,  good  communica- 
tions. However,  I  don't  really 
feel  ready  to  get  specific  now." 

The  new  dean,  who  speaks 
in  a  calm  voice  with  a  quiet 
sen.se  of  humor,  jokingly  re- 
marked that  he  had  been  put- 
ting off  switching  offices  for  as 
long  as  po.ssible.  "From  my  old 
office,"  he  said,  "I  could  gaze 
out  the  big  windows  across  the 
Charles.  Here,  all  I  can  see  is 
a  brick  wall,  and  the  windows! 
hardly  open." 


At   a    meeting   Friday   after- 
noon.  Brandeis  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Soc'ety  announced 
organization   of   the  Free   Uni- 
versity  of   Brandeis.   The   Free 
University,     patterned    after 
those  which  have  sprung  up  re- 
cently in  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, plans  to  offer  a  curric- 
ulum "which  deals  with  issues 
that  are  meaningful  and  impor- 
tant   to    each    student    rather 
than  the  usual  technical  train- 
ing   for    a    professional    disci- 
pline." 

According  to  Mark  Horowitz, 
'69.  an  organizer  of  the  project, 
the  specific  courses  to  be  of- 
fered will  be  determined  oa 
the  basis  of  a  student  poll  to  be 
conducted  on  May  15.  Once 
the  course  offerings  have  beea 
decided  on,  he  said,  a  faculty 
will  be  sought  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Boston  aca- 
demic community. 

The  courses  will  be  offered 
on  a  non-credit  basis,  free  o£ 
charge  to  Brandeis  students. 
According  to  Horowitz,  non- 
Brandeis  students  will  have  to 
pay  some  form  of  tuition 
charges.  He  stated  that  the 
courses  will  probably  be  of- 
fered in  the  evenings  once  or 
twice  a  week,  although  exact 
times  and  locations  will  be  left 
up  to  the  students  and  the  fac- 
ulty. 

As  examples  of  the  types  of 
courses  deemed  possible,  Horo- 
witz mentioned  the  following 
suggestions:  Post-Modem  Po- 
etry; The  Tradition  of  Dada; 
Contemporary  Musical  Tech- 
nique; Translation  or  Imita- 
tion; Metaphor  Theory;  and 
Jean  Genet. 


BULLETIN 

In  a  campus  wide  referen- 
dum held  yesterday,  the 
Student  Union  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  proposed  $5  in- 
crease in  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Fee. 

The  increase  will  go  into 
effect  beginning  next  year. 
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Power  and  Education 


Bob  Penny 


We  are  not  here 


the 

pa 
m 


StofI:  Bud  Boomgorteo,  Fred  Cohen,  Jeff  Cohen,  Lowrence  Doncy,  Bert  Foer, 
Donielle  Fr«nhenthol,  Daniel  Frted,  Bichord  iocoteson,  Lorry  Hirschhorn,  ioel 
Goldl)erg,  Morty  Fen^fer,  MKhoel  Fricdmonn,  Neil  Kouffmon,  ion  Kletn, 
Horry  Kreisler,  Ellen  Loviotki,  Joy  Lrvjng^ton,  Eve  Morder,  Hillel  Schwortz, 
Poulo  Schwortz,  Corl  SheirK»o*d,  Jor^e  Sholl,  Lil  Sober,  Poul  Solomon,  MorshoN 
Sf»ot2.   DKk   Steinberg.   Ric  U*lorwr,  Lyrw»  Weisberg,  Howord  Wmont, 


e  Dowcr  to  arbitrarily  cxpell  any  number  of  students,   as   he  tnreatcnea 
iriftoT hours  crisis;  whether  he  should  have  the  power   to   "s«-,.^a<;"»y   ^ala 
aintaining  his  power  and  for  punishing  those  who  disagree  with  him,  as  he  1 
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Power  Crisis 

Much  has  transpired  since  the  emergence  of  the  current 
dispute  between  the  Sociology  faculty  and  the  President's  office. 
There  have  been  informal  confrontations  between  Dr.  Sachar 
and  Dr.  Schwartz,  between  Dr.  Sachar  and  the  Sociology  grad- 
uate students;  both  the  President  and  the  concerned  faculty 
members  have  released  statements  about  the  affair  to  this  week's 
Justice;  an  independent  group  of  students  has  been  organized, 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  transformation  of  the  structure 
of  University  government. 

Through  all  this,  the  issues  in  dispute  have  in  no  sense 
been  resolved;  they  have,  however,  been  clarified.  The  main 
point,  all  parties  agree,  is  the  character  of  the  structure  of  power 
at  Brandeis  —  what  it  is,  and  what  it  might  be.  Up  to  now, 
most  decisions  involving  the  Administration  as  well  as  the  fac- 
ulty or  student  populace  are  ultimately  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  dissenting  faculty  and  student  groups  would  prefer 
to  have  some  say  in  the  decisions  that  concern  them. 

As  our  interview  with  the  President  reveals,  two  currents 
about  this  dissent  are  present  in  Dr.  Sachar's  mind.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  believes  that  total  democratization  of  the  power  struc- 
ture results  in  University  "paralysis';  on  the  other  hand,  he 
realizes  that  there  exists  a  considerable  scope  of  concern  about 
this  question.  He  claims  he  is  willing  to  listen  to  proposals  about 
reform,  as  long  as  they  are  presented  in  an  "orderly"  manner. 
The  authority  to  accept  or  reject  these  proposals,  the  power  to 
grant  or  withhold  power,  remain  his.  Thus,  his  asking  for  "or- 
derly process"  within  the  existing  structure  amounts  to  asking 
for  an  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  student  and  faculty  groups  in 
his  administraion. 

We  recognize  that  the  Sachar  Administration's  record  to 
date  is  not  wholly  conducive  to  such  an  act  of  faith.  We  further 
recognize  that  no  act  of  faith  can  be  forthcoming  if  the  Admin- 
istration's attitude  towards  reform  is  one  of  intransigence.  Good 
faith  responds  most  easily  to  good  faith.  More  concretely,  or- 
derly process  will  best  be  maintained  by  an  administrative 
iwiliing^ness  to  bc^in  concrete  discossions  of  reforms  of  the 
existinn:  power  structure  witb  ibosc  wbo  arc  concerned  witb 
its  transformation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  call  upon  those  nrronps  interested  in 
reform  to  begin  work  upon  concrete  proposals  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  existing:  structure.  This  work  should  lead 
toward  an  eventual  agenda  of  reform  that  will  be  a  basis  for 
a  point  by  point  transformation  of  the  existing  distribution 
of  power. 

The  present  structure  is  characterized  by  closed  discussions 
held  behind  closed  doors,  resulting  in  fiats  that  affect,  often 
adversely,  the  faculty  and  students.  It  is  also  characterized  by 
a  separation  by  estates  of  the  Bcandeis  community  into  student, 
faculty,  and  Administration.  The  monopolization  of  power  by 
a  small,  closed  group  is  the  result.  In  telling  contrast  to  this 
pattern  is  the  open  cooperation  of  students  and  faculty  that  the 
Sociology  department  has  initiated,  and  which,  we  hope,  will 
come  to  supplant  the  existing  one.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  pattern  might  become  one  of  the  points  on  the  proposed 
agenda.  B.  A. 

Proper  Channels 

One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  Sociology  dispute  has 
been  a  breakdown  in  communication  between  the  Sociology 
Department  and  the  President's  office.  It  appears  that  no  basic 
University  reform  will  take  place  with  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment acting  as  initiators.  Dr.  Sachar  has  stated  that  he  will  not 
consider  any  proposals  that  are  not  presented  "in  orderly  ways." 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  any  meaningful  change  in  Uni- 
versity structure  will  be  instituted  only  as  the  result  of  action 
totally  dissociated  from  the  present  controversy.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  we  applaud  the  action  that  Student  Council 
took  Sunday  night  in  adopting  a  resolution  calling  for  methods 
by  which  frank  and  open  discussion  on  the  many  issues  involved 
can  be  fostered. 

As  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  Student  Union, 
any  recommendations  made  by  Council  to  President  Sachar 
must  be  considered  as  coming  through  the  proper  channels. 
When  the  Council  recommendations  are  presented  to  Dr.  Sachar 
next  fall,  they  will  be  presented  through  the  orderly  process 
that  Dr.  Sachar  called  for.  We  await  his  reaction.       B.  B.,  M.  P. 

Pass -Fail 

The  Justice  strongly  supports  the  recommendation  for  the 
Pass-Fail  Option,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  entire  faculty 
for  consideration  and,  hopefully,  adoption.  The  option  should 
encourage  students  to  take  challenging  courses  outside  their 
fields  of  concentration.  EPC  carefully  considered  the  pro- 
posal before  unanimously  presenting  it  to  the  faculty  for  con- 
sideration. We  accept  their  findings  and  urge  the  faculty  to 
do  Ukewise  B.  B. 


e  to  respond  to  some  act  by  the  administration.  We  are  here  to  question  the 
legitimacy  of  the  authorTty  of  the  administration,  and  the  l*f  itimacy  of  its  notions  of  educatH,n. 

We  ^e  questioning  among  other  things,  whether  the  President  ^/^^he  University  should  have 
we  are  ^"^^sj-ioniiig,  dii  u  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  «7.mh^r  of  students,   as   he   threatened    to  do   during   the 

iries  as  a   tool  for 
has  done  constantly 

throughout'the  U  ni  versity  ;  .^"in"^verning  their  own  difference  is  that  some  colonial 
whether  be  should  have  the  sharej"  governmg  powers  help  to  prepare  their 
power  to  allocate  University  an^^r^  primary  importance  of  subjects  for  eventual  self-gov- 
resources  without  consulting  ^"^  P'  student^,  is  that  it  ernment.  And  in  a  way.  this  is 
the  recipients  of  those  resources,  J^J^^;^*' ^"^e  Tac^^^^^  to  withdraw  a  valid  comparison.  So  long  as 
as  he  did  when  fiscal  misman-  J^^^^/J^'a^tive  concern  with  we  are  non-people  with  pseudo- 
agements  made  it  ^P^^f'^^^^^^^^  ere^tive  and  original  teaching,  rights  which  exist  only  by  ad- 
honor  commitments  he  had  ST^;"''^  f "  ^^^  %^si  teachers  ministrative  fiat,  there  is  little 
made  to  several  departrnents—  ^a^y  ^\^  •  ^^^  f^^  good  hope  of  fostering  freedom  and 
not  only  sociology;  whether  he  [^^^^^^^'^^^.Tve  so  many  now  res>nsibility  in  the  University, 
should  have  the  power  to  insult  J^ason^  ^cause  this  school  once  At  most,  we  become  experts  in 
and  abuse  mtjnbers  ofthe  fac-  ^«/^^  ^J^^^^^  niembers,  and  playing  the  game  within  the 
ulty,  as  he  did  witl  Aberleand,  nee«*^  „«  Vw^.;♦i«n  «<^  tr^at  rnlp«!  We  become  lesali^tie 
mm-p  rpcentlv  with  Scelev  and  >^as  in  no  position  to  ueai  ruies.  we  oecoroe  legansiic, 
more  recemiy,  wiin  sttiiy  rfim  There  more  concerned  with  procedure 

*"  IW  ^I^^^^^Ia  *h. J^  11?;  havT  l^n  morTrecent  arrivals,  than  with  substantive  issues. 
^wlr'^to  oVrrX  depanmin  such  aTSan  Bennett,  but  they  This  is  the  si ttiation  which  Paul 
power  to  overrule  aeparimen  Goodman  has  described  as  the 

tal  recommendations  in  ap-  ^^^^^^^  VVs / i\. e  effect  of  "obsolescence  of  the  concept  of 
?^r"d1d'L^'ri7ea'rs^^^^^^^  w  h  i  c  h  alternatives."    which    occurs 


the  Socioloev  Deoartmenf  creates  such  an  intolerable  at-  when    the    system    becomes    so 

wheS^rhe^  should   havT  such  mosphere  for  the  faculty,  has  a  massive  and  so  entrenched  that 

rrbUrary  Dowe?  to  create  and  similar  effect  on  students.  Stu-  it    appears    to    be    the    system, 

destroy  dean^  of  students  and  dents    are    here    to    learn,    but  rather    than    one   possible   sys- 

of  faculty    in  disrcL^ard   of  the  they    are    not    allowed    to    use  tern.  We  cease  to  recognize  that 

wishes    of    S)th    sttidents    and  their    learning    in    any    way  we  are  captured,  and  it  becomes 

faculty    as  he  has  done  repeat  relevant   to   the   affairs   of  the  "mature    and    responsible"    to 

Sly    for    as    long   as   we    have  community  in  which  they  live^  accept  the  status  quo.  or ^me 

been  here  and  longer  Someone   recently   compared  variation  of  it.  as  inevitable. 

This  list  could   be  continued  Brandeis  students  and  faculty  to       The  kind  of  education  which 

almost    indefinitely     Many    of  a  colony,  governed  by  a  foreign  results  from  this  situation,  and 

these  items  have  been  protest-  power,  and  explained  that  the  here  we  return  to  our  specific 


ed  by  students,  sometimes  suc- 
cessfully, sometimes  not.  But  in 
each  case,  we  have  protested 
the  occasion,  and  demanded 
reversal  of  an  administrative 
fiat.  Even  when  we  won,  the 
administration  did  not  recog- 
nize our  protest;  it  merely  is- 
sued a  new  fiat,  and  the  power 
of  the  President  remained  in- 
tact, except  for  occasional 
token  concessions.  Things 
would  then  quiet  down  until 
the  next  year,  when  the  scene 
would  be  repeated  on  a  differ- 
ent occasion.  We  are  not  now 
responding  to  any  particular 
administrative  fiat.  We  are,  for 
the  first  time,  creating  our  own 
issue,  and  that  issue  is  the 
legitimacy  (as  opposed  to  the 
legality)  of  the  authority  of  the 
President.  We  are  raising  this 
issue  not  merely  in  anticipa- 
tion of  next  year's  crisis,  or  as 
a  delayed  response  to  any  of 
this  years'.  We  are  concerned, 
as  graduate  students  and  under- 
graduates, with  the  meaning  of 
this  situation  for  our  education. 
Some  faculty  and  students  re- 
spond by  leaving,  others  with- 
draw into  their  work,  abandon- 
ing   any    claim    to    a    right    to 


Meetin}?s  of  Reform 
Committees 

I.  Hisiory  of  Brandeis — 
Thurs.  7:00  p.m.,  Brown  224. 
Chairmen:  Gayc  Tuchman 
(868-4060),  Michael  Rosen- 
thal  (894  9149) 

II.  Studies  of  Other  Tni- 
versities  —  Thurs.,  10:00 
p.m.,  Iisen  Commons.  Chair- 
men: D»vid  Meredith  (899- 
4920),  Margot  Siris  (891- 
599. S) 

III.  Proposals  for  ITniver- 
sify  Government  —  Thurs., 
7:00  p.m.,  Brown  223.  Chair- 
men: Bob  Shuman  (893- 
92.^^).  Martin  Epstein  (894- 
34  .';o) 

IV.  Common  icati«vns  — 
Contact  Chairman:  Nancy 
Stoller  (491-8137) 

v.  Strategy  Proposals  — 
Sun.,  7:00.  Goldsmith,  Math 
Lounge.  Chairmen:  Stan  Wa- 
berman,  Cliff  Trolin  (893- 
9183) 

The  Steering  Committee 
of  the  movement  is  com- 
posed of  the  chairmen  of  the 
five  committees. 


concerns  as  students,  is  educa- 
tion which  is  irrelevant  to  our 
concerns  as  people.  It  is  a  way 
to  manipulate  objects,  people 
or  ideas,  rather  than  an  aspect 
of  our  human  response  to 
events.  We  seek  educational  re- 
forms which  will  give  students 
an  opFK)rtunity  to  use  their  in- 
telligence and  their  education 
to  influence  the  situation  in 
in  which  they  live  and  work, 
which  will  challenge  the  in- 
evitability of  the  status  quo, 
and  invite  the  student  to  ques- 
tion, suggest,  and  act  on  his 
ideas. 

In  summary,  the  arbitrary 
and  absolute  nature  of  power 
in  this  University  is  a  matter 
of  educational  policy.  It  pro- 
hibits the  kind  of  involvement 
which  can  make  education 
relevant  and  meaningful  to 
men  as  free  and  responsible 
social  beings.  It  encourages  a 
technical  and  alienated  ap- 
proach to  even  the  humanities 
which  also  become  technical 
disciplines  with  theory  and  a 
specializ€xl  body  of  knowledge 
to  be  mastered  by  every  stu- 
ilent.  The  Trustees  who  say 
(Continued  on   Page  7) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


MiiHicalia 

To  the  Editor: 

In  answer  to  Professor  Suss- 
man's  letter,  which  was  printed 
in  the  April  25th  issue  of  the 
Justice.  1  feel  it  important  to 
clarify  certain  points  that  were 
made,  and  to  include  certain 
points  that  were  not  made,  re- 
garding the  musical  activities 
at  Brandeis  University. 

Our  Music  Department  is 
unique,  considering  its  size,  in 
having  as  large  a  force  of  per- 
forming musicians  as  it  does 
have.  Their  function  is  impor- 
tant to  the  University  and  to 
th^  Department,  and  this  func- 
tion must  not  be  confused  as  to 
which  must  take  precedence. 
The  responsibilities  of  these 
performers  must  first  be  to  the 
Department  and  to  service  the 
undergraduates  and  graduate 
students.  To  this  end  more  than 
half  of  their  energy  is  devoted 
to  being  the  practical  link  be- 
tween the  composers  and  his- 
torians on  the  faculty  and  the 
concert  program.  Cognizant, 
therefore,  of  the  responsibility 
of  these  musicians  of  the  De- 
partment at  large  to  service  the 
academic  community,  the  pol- 
icy of  this  past  year  has  been 
to  present  two  kinds  of  public 
concerts:  the  first  group  was  in- 
tended to  enrich  the  cultural 
life  of  the  University  through 
carefully  selected  programs  of 
masterpieces;  the  secojid  group 
to  offer  the  means  to  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students 
for  having  their  compositions 
performed.   This  appears  to  be 


an  excellent  compromise  for 
the  use  of  the  resident  musi- 
cians as  well  as  other  musi- 
cians that  arc  added  when 
necessary.  Finally,  it  is  the 
privilege  and  right  of  every  de- 
partment to  change  its  policy 
from  year  to  year  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

Whereas  in  the  past  I  have 
not  been  sympathetic  to  a  pol- 
icy of  a  diet  of  all  experimen- 
tal contemporary  music,  I  feel 
that  Professor  Sussman  is  un- 
aware of  the  present  balanced 
fare  and  trust  he  will  agree 
with  me  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  trying  to  satisfy  all 
the  needs,  we  have  achieved  the 
proper  balance.  Utopia  is  around 
the  corner. 

Robert  Koff 

Associate  Professor  of 

Music  and 

Artist-in-Residence 

Justice  at  Last 

To  the  Editor: 

May  I  congratulate  the 
Justice  and  all  associated  with 
it  for  the  production  of  an  out- 
standing number  (April  25 
1966).  The  treatment  of  the  is- 
sues of  proper,  orderly,  decent 
government,  under  reasonable 
rules  and  by  due  process,  on 
this  Campus,  marks  a  journal- 
istic high. 

May  I  make  two  points,  the 
more  important  one  first. 

If  the  President  is  correctly 
quoted  as  stating  that  I  have 
"unhappily  in  (his)  mind, 
called  in  the  students  on  this 
matter.  This  is  not  academic 
conduct,"    I    heckrtily    concur. 


This,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  is 
most  wrong  with  the  adminis- 
trative mind  and  with  "the 
academy."  in  "this  matter,"— 
or  any  other  matter  affecting 
t'he  educational  enterprise  or 
the  common  life — the  persons 
most  nearly  affected,  most 
bound  to  reach  informed  judg- 
ments, and  most  obligatetl  to 
act  on  them  are  the  faculty 
and  the  students  who  are  the 
university.  The  very  notion 
that  either  party  needs  to  be 
"called  in"  on  a  vital  decision 
suggests  that  at  least  one  (the 
inferior)  party  is  on  the  out- 
side. I  do  not  hold  such  a  view 
of  students.  And  I  do  not  be- 
lieve either  that  they  will  much 
longer  tolerate  such  a  status, 
or  that  we,  their  profess* rs, 
can  continue  to  believe  they 
can  be  educated  while  being 
treated   otherwise  as   infants. 

Moreover  —  to  correct  rep- 
resentations I  (we)  did  not  call 
them  in  "on  this  matter."  We 
simply  continued  telling  thctn, 
as  we  had  more  or  less  routine- 
ly all  year,  what  they  needed 
to  know  to  take  their  proper 
and  dignified  place  in  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  Department. 
And  the  issues  were  not 
whether  or  not  "to  hold  the 
line  on  new  slots,"  (or  even 
whether  to  accept  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  line  on  old  slots), 
but  the  entire  status  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  aiMl  wib-Presi- 
dential  administrators  alike, 
•under  unilateral,  arbitrary,  one 
man  government.  (There  never 
was  a  "proposaF'  for  "every 
Department  except  sociology" 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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The  Controversy 

Sociology  Department's  View 

The  Sollowing  is  a  memo  from  ike  Sociology  Deparfmcnf  given  to  THE 
JUSTICE. 

In  the  academic  year  now  reaching  its  end,  the  Department  of  Sociology  has 
done  or  attempted  to  do  a  number  of  things  that  it  has  reason  to  think  may  be  of 
general  interest. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  basing  itself  on  the  evident  qualities, 
intellectual  and  moral,  of  its  students  and  faculty,  it  has  sought  to  go  beyond 
without  damaging,  the  already  excellent  educational  enterprise.  For  the  sake 
both  of  the  educational  and  moral  value  inherent  therein,  it  has  given  conscious 
attention  to  the  kind  of  intellectual  and  social  community  in  which  learning  and 
growth  (for  all)  can  best  go  forward.  This  has  entailed  the  dropping  of  unsci- 
entific, dogmatic,  and  absolutist  views  of  how  to  educate  and  how  to  relate  in  the 
process,  in  favor  of  a  trial  and  error  attempt  to  build  the  best  community  we  can, 
learning  from  each  other  and  evaluating  the  experience  under  shared  criteria  of 
right  and  reason.  We  took  mutual  trust  and  respect  for  granted,  and  the  process 
so  far  seenis  to  have  served  only  to  heighten  it. 

One  kind  of  outcome  has  been  the  inauguration  of  a  number  of  hard-working, 
hard-thinking  student  or  faculty-and-student  groups  dealing  responsibly,  in  the 
context  of  impending  action,  with  a  variety  of  problems,  practical  and  philos- 
ophic«  in  University  education  generally,  in  education  in  the  department  gen- 
erally, or  in  matters  more  specific.  Another  kind  of  outcome  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  a  number  of  joint  or  several  position-papers  by  students  and/or 
faculty.  Another  outcome  has  been  a  greatly  increased  mutual  understanding 
of  each  other  as  persons,  and  of  previously  unrecognized  aspects  of  our  several 
situations  and  roles.  ( When  we 
talk  to  each  other  now, 
know  better  who  we  are  talk- 
ing to  and  what  we  are  talki 
about   —   which   is   no   small 


The  Controversy 


"E,  Six  Sociology  Graduate  Students  ~ 
Report  Meeting  With  President  Sacha 


President  Sachar's  View 

The  follou»ingf  are  excerpts  from,  President  Sachar's  conversation  with 
Bob  Acker,  Bob  Berenson  and  Marty  Pernick  which  ocurrcd  on  Friday  May  6. 

I  was  taken  aback  by  the  way  this  issue  has  escalated.  Originally,  we  were 
obliged  to  make  a  change  in  the  number  of  new  faculty  appointments  because 
we  were  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  faculty  already  here.  Sociology  felt  quite  bad 
about  it  —  this  was  compounded  by  tlie  fact  that  four  of  their  senior  people 
were  planning  to  go  on  leave.  I  think  that  by  itself,  this  would  not  have 
escalated  to  the  point  that  it  did.  From  the  discussion  of  this  particular  case,  it 
moved  out  into  the  problem  of  who  makes  these  decisions. 

The  unhappy  part  is  that  Brandeis  and  this  particular  administration  should 
be  picked  out  as  an  exantple  o.'  autocracy.  I  don't  know  why  this  should  hap^K'n. 
For  instance,  we  have  now  a  problem  of  governance  —  the  appointment  of  a 
dean  (of  faculty).  The  present  procedure  is  very  orthodox  in  every  univer.sity. 
Here  the  appointment  cannot  be  made  until  the  (Faculty)  Senate  has  approved, 
but  the  ultimate  authoriy  should  rest  with  the  president,  who  mu.st  work  with 
the  dean;  and  not  just  with  (Professor)  Seeley  and  not  just  with  the  Sociology 
Department.  They  (those  who  have  complained  about  'administration  auto- 
cracy' )  also  wanted  the  Faculty  Educational  Policies  Committee  elected  by  the 
faculty  instead  of  appointed  by  the  president  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate, 
I  don't  like  this  because  politics  should  not  be  injected  into  educational  jK)licy. 
Id  addition  there  is  the  danger  that  the  committee  might  come  to  represent  only 
the  social  sciences  since  the  science  men  do  not  enjoy  political  wrangling.  I 
therefore  recommended  that  the  chairman  of  the  departments,  who  are  in  99% 
of  the  cases  appointed  by  the  department  and  who  have  the  most  at  stake  here, 

be  the  EPC.  Who  is  better  qual- 
ified to  sit  with  the  administra- 
tion and  decide  together  what 
is  to  be  done? 

These  are  two  examples  of 
concrete  results  of  arguments 
on  a  doctrinal  plane  rather  thaa 
on  a  personal  plane.  I  am  sorry 
that  personal  grievances  and 
bad  language  were  used  be- 
cau.se    that    sort   of    thing    gets 


The  following  is  a  joint  memo  from  Marilyn   Aronoff,   Robert  Laufer,   Alexander   Uazos,  f^^^^^g^   Vepl?esen?atTve*^of^%ie 


is 
Igain).    Still    another    outcome 
has   been   the   stabilizing    of    a 
sensible   process  in   which   one 
finds  out  at  almost  no  risk  who 
can  best  do  what  in  cooperation 
with   whom    (in  any  aspect  of 
the    common    life)     instead    of 

dogmatizing    fruitlessly    from   Nancy  Stoller,  Barric  Thome  and  Gayc  Tuchman  to  THE  JUSTICE. 
an  executive  chair.  And  in  this  .  .  -«.....  .....      ^il  m  ^l  ^  Kiatiuju.-  iii^-^-nnK  m 

process  the  "ordinary"  process  Six  graduate  studenU  from  the  Department  of  Sociology,  Monday.  May  2,  representing  their    s^Vology;   we'U   have   a  cause 

of  education   is  deepened,    not   colleagues,  met  with  President  Sadiar  at  the  students'  request,  to  discuss  the  present  disagree-    celebre    on    our    hands.    I    just 
shallowed.  ment  between  the  Sociology  Department  and  the  administration.  Becau.se  the  discussion  is  rele- 

?^^^"  ^    vant  to  the  broad  isijue  of  university  governance  at  Brandeis,  we  feel  that  we  sliould  share  a  re 

port  of  the  meeting  with  other  members  of  the   University  community. 

The  graduate  students  in  sociology  have  expressed  an  interest  in  their  education  through- 


Harvard  Crimson  was  asked  to 
sit  in  at  a  graduate  meeting  in 


Professor  John  R.  Seeley 

Partly  for  these  reasons, 
partly  because  vrhat  is  going  on 
i&  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of 
national  note  (and  sometimes 
scandal),  and  partly  because 
we  have  been  peculiarly  h«rt 
vnder  the  present  edict-system, 
we  have  been  directing  our  at- 
tentiaa  on  matters  of  University 
^^•▼emment  generally,  and  on 
matters  concerning  the  govem- 
ment  af  this  University  in  par- 
ticular. (Indeed  we  have  a 
graduate  seminar  for  our  stu- 
dents and  Heller  School  .stu- 
dents that  deals  with  education- 
al innovation,  and  hence  com- 
pels attention  to  these  matters) . 
But  here  also  our  interests  are 
not  only  theoretic,  since  we  held 
ourselves  bound,  together  with 
all  students  and  faculty,  to  ac- 
cept appropriate  responsibility 
for  the  shape  of  our  common 
life  in  the  University.  Thus  we 
have  been  concerned,  as  have 
others,  with  the  centralisation 
•f  virtually  all  power  in  one 
office,  and  with  a  number  of  re- 
lated problems.  What  we  are 
committed  to  is  very  simple, 
and  a  shared  goal  in  many 
places  and  an  achieved  goal  in 
some:  the  inauguration,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  in  place  of 
t^e  present  sy.stem,  of  a  scheme 
of  reasonable  rules  and  due 
processes,  legislated  as  far  as 
may  be  by  those  most  nearly 
affected  or  by  representatives 
of  their  periodic  choosing. 

Since  both  our  aims  and 
motViods  have  been  the  subject 
of  misrepresentation,  we  must 
make  both  clear.  What  we  asked 
for,  concretely,  was  a  budget  to 
permit  an  increase  of  about  8% 
for  restitutive  purposes,  and 
then  the  normal  8.75%  which 
the  President  reports  to  be  the 
average  for  the  University.  The 
restitutive  8%  may  need  ex- 
planation. For  years  now,  se- 
lect members  of  this  depart- 
ment (particularly  those  who 
sought    due    process    in    the 

(CoatiAiied  •m.  Paf  e  €) 


out  the  year,  participating  in 
departmental  decisions  when- 
ever possible.  According  to  this 
department's  policy,  the  stu- 
dents were  informed  by  the 
faculty  of  the  removal  of  a 
present  tenured  position  and  a 
promised  assistant  professor- 
ship in  early  March.  On  March 
15  the  students  sent  a  letter  to 
President  Sachar,  expressing 
concern  for  their  education  if 
such  a  cut-back  in  the  strength 
of  an  expanding  department 
should  indeed  take  place  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  May  2 
was  to  discuss  with  the  Presi- 
dent o»ur  concern  about  the  en- 
tire situation,  since  he  had  not 
answered  our  letter,  and  since 
the  resignations  in  the  depart- 
ment were  impending.  It  was 
this  topic  that  we  initially  in- 
troduced. The  President  intro- 
duced   other    topics,    includ- 


ing university  governance,  the 
duties  of  a  President,  his  view 
of  the  Sociology  faculty,  and 
faculty-student  relations. 

We  would  especially  like  to 
communicate  his  views  on  uni- 
versity governance.  President 
Sachar  feels  that  the  govern- 
ance of  the  university  is  solely 
an  administrative  concern.  He 
stated,  for  example,  that  the 
size  of  a  department  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  administration  and 
not  that  of  faculty  and  students. 
He  further  stated  that  the  uni- 
versity is  not  a  democracy,  and 
we  must  accept  that  fact. 

As  students  who  feel  deeply 
affected  by  the  size  of  our  de- 
partment and  the  particular 
faculty  who  are  our  teachers 
and  who  also  feel  that  the  uni- 
versity must  become  a  demo- 
cratic institution,  we  were  and 


are  upset  at  the  President's  be- 
lief that  "accept  or  leave"  are 
the  only  possible  alternatives. 
The  President  felt  that  if  at- 
tempts at  reform  through 
"proper  channels"  had  failed, 
the  only  alternatives  for  the 
faculty  were  to  "accept  or 
leave."  We  intend  to  do  neither 
and  will  stay  and  work  for 
change. 

In  addition,  we  were  per- 
sonally surprised  and  shocked 
at  the  disrespect  which  we 
sensed  in  the  President's  atti- 
tude toward  us  and  our  depart- 
ment. We  would  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss our  interview  with  any- 
one. We  urge  students  inter- 
ested in  Dr.  Sachar's  views  on 
the  governance  of  the  univer- 
sity to  attempt  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  tiim  to  discuss 
such  matters. 


Committee  Formed 


Sociology  Dept.  Begins  Reforms 


Nancy  Stoller 


A  series  of  reforms  in  the  Sociology  Department  this  year  has  led  to  greater  student  involve- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  the  Department.  These  changes,  and  others  planned  for  the  future,  are 
aimed  at  increasing  the  quality  and  creativity  of  teaching  and  course  work. 

Graduate  students  in  sociology  were  informed  last  November  that  the  Department  would 
employ  an  increasing  number  of  students  as  teaching  assistants  this  year  and  in  the  future.  A 
group  of  these  graduate  students  began  meeting  to  consider  how  best  to  utilize  the  talents  and 

abilities   of   both   students  and    — 

faculty.  They  immediately  be-  ducting  the  course.  The  Com-  focused  its  attention  on  devel- 
came  involved  in  broader  ques-  mittee  has  also  recommended  oping  a  tutorial  program  for 
finn«  r*>Mrdine  the  nature  of  ^»^at  the  course  no  longer  be  the  Department  The  program, 
tions   regarding   tne   naiure   ot  j^.^^    ^^    majors,    and    that   which  must  be  approved  by  the 

introductory  courses,  the  pos-  ^^^^^  Sociology  courses  be  ac-  Sociology  faculty  and  other 
sibility  of  more  work  on  the  ceptable  for  General  Education  University  agencies,  might  ul- 
tutorial  level,  alternatives  to  requirements,  with  permission  timately  involve  all  sociology 
lecture   method,   and  more  ac-   oi  the  instructor.  ""^j"*.?-     .        .    ^       .  .u 

«iv*»nartirinatinn  of  imdererad-  ^  second  issue  came  before  Following  study  of  the  report 
tive  participation  Of  undergraa  ^^e  Committee  in  March.  Pro-  from  the  Research  Methods 
uates  in  the  classroom  experi-  fessor  John  Seeley,  chairman  of  course,  the  Committee  will 
ence  and  in  the  planning  of  the  Sociology  Department,  pre-  make  recommendations  on  the 
courses  pared  a  memo  questioning  the  possible   content    and    form    of 

On  December  8.  undergrad-  proposed  changes  in  Selective  Sociology  la.  Next  fall  it  will 
uate  sociology  majors  were  in-  Service  procedures  and  their  continue  to  consider  the  nature 
vited  to  join  this  group,  which  effect  on  the  University.  The  and  possibilities  of  college 
took  the  name  of  "Ad  Hoc  Committee  agreed  with  him  teaching,  the  student-faculty  re- 
Committee  on  Teaching  and  that  there  were  serious  educa-  lationship  within  the  Dopart- 
Courses  "  This  Committee  has  tional  issues  involved  in  this  ment,  and  the  ways  of  learn- 
met  regularly,  and  after  much  matter.  It  organized  a  series  of  ing  and  understanding  sociol- 
discussion  and  study,  has  made   meetings    of    undergraduates,   ogy.  .      .t.     r^       u- 

a  series  of  recommendations  to  graduate  students,  and  faculty  In  addition  to  the  Teaching 
the  faculty,  and  has  engaged  in  to  discuss  the  subject  from  their  Committee,  the  Sociology  De- 
independent  action.  respective  points  of  view.   As  a   partment  has  been  engaged  in 

One  question  studied  by  the  result  of  these  meetings,  the  other  experimental  ventures. 
Committee  was  the  nature  and  undergraduates  circulated  a  set  Lectures,  readings,  and  exams 
necessity  of  Sociology  la.  At  of  petitions  on  the  issue,  the  for  the  introductory  courses  are 
the  Committee's  prompting,  the  graduate  students  recommended  worked  out  jointly  by  faculty 
Sociology  Research  Methods  that  class  ranks  be  withheld  and  teaching  assistants.  In  one 
course  (Sociology  13aR)  has  from  the  Selective  Service,  and  case,  senior  Sociology  majors 
begun  a  study  of  the  introduc-  the  faculty  asked  that  ranks  be  are  used  as  teaching  assistants, 
tory  course,  to  determine  re-  released  only  upon  student  re-  leading  discussions  together 
actions  of  students,  the  effecU  quest.  The  Administration  with  graduate  students,  evalu- 
of  different  teaching  methods,  agreed  to  the  faculty  request  ating  papers,  and  helping  to 
and  possible  aew  ways  of  coa-       Recently  the  Committee  has  prepare  eKama. 


President  Abram  L.  Sachar 

don't  understand  why  this  ex- 
plosive approach  has  been  taken 
at  a  University  with  our  top 
faculty,  high  salaries,  low 
teaching  load,  finest  faculties, 
and  departmental  freedom  of 
recruitment. 

We  now  have  a  functioning 
body  composed  of  faculty  peo- 
ple, administrators  and  trustees 
to  meet  regularly  and  talk 
things  out.  This  was  where  I 
made  my  proposal  about  the 
EPC,  which  was  welcomed  by 
them.  These  reforms  ought  to 
be  made,  but  they  ought  to  be 
done  in  an  orderly  way,  with 
dignity  and  without  name  call- 
ing. 

The  Sociology  Department  is 
an  extreme  group  and  are 
known  as  such  across  the  coun- 
try, even  among  other  .sociolo- 
gists. This  is  the  result  of 
Brandeis'  liberal  policy  of  not 
questioning  opinions  in  the  hir- 
ing of  faculty.  If  they  don't 
get  what  they  want  they  im- 
mediately begin  calling  names. 

Personally,  I've  got  my  hands 
tied  behind  my  back.  If  1  de- 
nounce a  faculty  man  in  return 
for  the  blows  I  receive.  I  cut 
myself  off  from  those  who  sup- 
port the  University.  I've  got  to 
tell  them  that  wo  have  the  best 
faculty  we  can  get.  You  can't 
stir  these  questions  without 
raising  questioiLs  in  the  public 
mind.  Now  I  don't  want  to  be 
quoted  as  saying  that  this 
should  be  done  just  to  avoid 
fund-raising  problems.  It's  a 
matter  of  the  way  that  it  is 
done.  When  it  gets  down  to 
personal  vilification  as  it  has 
been  done,  the  public  gets  the 
wrong  impression  of  Brandeis 
as  a  whole. 

What.  then,  is  the  role  of  the 
president?  Is  he  just  a  fund- 
raiser as  some  of  the  faculty 
have  suggested,  or  is  he  an  aca- 
demic official  too?  I  feel  that 
he  must  act  as  a  co-ordinator. 
One  has  to  deal  with  24  de- 
partments or  so  that  conflict  in 

(Comtinued  on  Page  €> 
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Londes  Confro  Marcuse 

^Objective  History^ 


Edword  Levy 


Professor  David  Landes,  Har- 
vard social  and  economic  his- 
torian, proposed  some  answers 
to  the  problems  of  social  his- 
tory, and  made  a  defense  of  a 
value-neutral  social  science. 
His  remarks  were  directed  par- 
ticularly against  Professor  Her- 
bert Marcuse,  who  regards  such 
objectivity  as  spurious.  On  the 
whole  both  aspects  of  his  talk 
were  superficial. 

Describing  social  history  as 
formerly  "the  garbage  can  of 
history,"  a  residual  category 
lacking  cohesion,  he  sug- 
gested a  structural-functional 
approach  using  sociological 
methods,  to  serve  as  an  alter- 
native to  less  efficient  or  less 
objective  perspectives.  Such 
a  model  would  entail  "a  sum- 
mation of  ordered  patterns  of 
action  by  members  of  the 
groups."  Considering  society  as 
a  whole,  it  would  be  concerned 
with  the  integrative  rather  than 
the  individual  and  unique,  with 
the  quantitative  more  than  with 
the  qualitative. 

Although  his  method  would 
not  deal  merely  with  what  is 
measurable  in  history,  it  would 
avoid  pre-judgment  or  ideo- 
logical ''commitments."  Landes 
objected  to  Marcuse's  charac- 
terizations of  American  society, 
for  example,  as  judgments 
which  "transcend"  the  facts, 
derived  more  from  conviction 
and  intuition  than  from  data. 
Reason  and  investigation,  he 
contends,  are  demoted  in  such 
judgments,  which,  although  of- 
fering "the  exciting  path  of 
virtue,"  violate  the  obligation 
of  the  scholar  to  strive  for  ob- 
jectivity, albeit  unattainable. 

Landes,  like  many  of  Mar- 
cuse's critics,  manages  to  ignore 
(transcend?)  the  substance  of 
his  arguments  in  favor  of  their 


tone.  To  say  that  Marcuse  de- 
motes reason  is  absurd.  To  say 
that  he  demotes  empirical  evi- 
dence is  to  ignore  the  founda- 
tion of  his  argument  against  a 
value-neutral  social  science, 
namely,  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  an  objective,  empirical 
distinction  between  progress 
and  regression  in  history,  be- 
tween that  which  tends  to  pro- 
mote human  life  and  that  which 
is  harmful  to  it — the  possibil- 
ity of  discovering  an  "histori- 
cal ought."  If  such  a  distinction 
can  be  made,  then  Marcuse  is 
not  abandoning  objectivity  in 
favor  of  "commitment"  but  re- 
defining it,  substituting  a  con- 
scious human  "bias"  for  Lan- 
des' holy  grail  of  objectivity.  A 
more  useful  criticism  would 
have  been  to  describe  some  of 
the  problems  involved  in  this 
definition. 

Marcuse  is  not  attempting  to 
impose  values  on  history  but 
rather  to  find  values  in  the  facts 
themselves,  where  Landes 
thinks  there  are  none.  Selection 
of  facts  involves  not  only  sus- 
pending one's  commitments  but 
becoming  conscious  of  subtler 
ones.  In  this  connection  it  was 
pointed  out  that  Landes'  method 
is  itself  not  value-neutral;  the 
very  terms  "functional"  and 
"disfunctional"  are  tacit  valu- 
ations. 

Another  criticism  was  that 
Landes'  approach  is  a  paradigm 
offering  nothing  but  the  propo- 
sition that  all  things  are  re- 
lated. Though  valuations  can  be 
wrong,  history  would  be  worth- 
less without  them.  That  is  to 
say,  objectivity  is  not  only  un- 
attainable but  undesirable.  If 
Landes  cannot  be  wrong,  nei- 
ther can  he  be  right.  At  best  he 
is  irrelevant,  as  so  much  history 
is  already. 


Surprise  Lecture 

Marcuse:  Regressive  Intolerance 

By  BERT  FOER 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Herbert  Marcuse  was  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Politics  at  Brarideis 
until  last  year.  He  is  presently  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego. 

Coming  to  terms  with  Herbert  Marcuse  is  not  listed  in  the  catalog  as  a  requisite  for  gradua- 
tion, but  what  putative  Brandeis  scholar  has  not  been  influenced  by  this  elder  statesman  of  Hege^ 
llan  progress?  He  returned  April  30  to  speak  on  "Repressive  Tolerance  and  the  Plight  of  the 
University",  a  subject  discussed  in  his  cojitribution  to  A  Critique  of  Putc  Tolerance. 

In  the  contemporary  situation,  according  to  Dr.  Marcuse,  general  indiscriminate  toler- 
ance is  no  longer  the  progressive  force  it  was  in  the  18th,  l&t9i,  and  early  20th  century.  Today 

in  advanced  industrial  society, 

there  is  a  practically  total  if  progress  is  objective,  the  The  notion  of  objective  prog- 
manipulation  of  the  population,  fact*  of  social  science  cannot  ress  strikes  me  as  dangerous 
so  that  opposition,  though  tol-  \^  "jieutral".  They  take  their  and  misleading.  Dr.  Marcuse 
erated,  has  been  absorbed  and  meaning  from  their  function  says  that  what  is  progressive 
rendered  ineffective.  The  Es-  within  the  whole  society.  That  can  be  objectively  demon- 
tablishment  has  succee<led  m  jg  f^^,^^  Y\2iy^  meaning  only  in  strated  as  the  most  rational  use 
controlling  the  conscious,  un-  ^  f^^  as  they  are  understood  of  available  resources  to  satis- 
conscious,  a  n  d  subconscious  to  be  progressive  or  regressive,  fy  vital  needs.  This  is  too 
needs  of  the  individual,  and  Science  does  not  seek  "knowl-  simple;  indeed,  it's  an  attempt 
has  shaped  them  so  that  it  can  ^g^  f^j.  ^Y^e  heck  of  it",  but  to  remove  a  wide  range  of  po- 
mamtam  the  status  quo.  it  nas  rather  for  the  protection  and  litical  questions  from  'politics 
used  non-terroristic  means  (in-  amelioration  of  life.  Thus,  for  to  the  realm  of  philosophy. 
deiHl  the  chief  culprit  is  com-  ^j^^  educator  to  teach  the  facts  Vietnam,  for  example,  would 
fortable  affluence).  Nevertne-  objectively,  without  prejudice,  not  be  a  political  question,  be- 
less,  we  now  have  a  scienimc  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^  ^^^^^i  their  in-  cause  the  American  position 
management  of  the  sou'  Y^;  ternal  connection  to  society,  is  objectively  regressive.  It  is 
cause  of  which  the  ofTicial  point  ^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  wasteful,  destructive,  and  ag- 
of  view  must  P/^Yf'J- ^^^^^  teacher  indoctrinates;  he  mere-  gressive.  The  National  Libera- 
Indiscnminale  loierance  jy  teaches  the  whole  truth,  tion  Front,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
The  opposition  point  of  view  which  in  itself  will  lead  the  objectively  progressive.  That, 
cannot  be  brought  to  power  j^tudent  to  the  proper  interpre-  apparently,  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
within    the    prevailing    system    tation.  I  don't  like  the  war  either, 

of  indiscriminate  tolerance.   \^         ^  .^  ^     ^  but  I  would  hesitate  to  declare 

the  opposition  wants  to  be  el-         Commitment  to  Progress  jt  to   be  objectively  anything, 

fective,  it  must   use  all   avail-  ria«room    th^n    the    ^'^  certainly  in  no  hurry  to  say 

able  means.  It  must  refuse  tol-  for  tne  classroom  tnen  ine  ^  McNamara  and  comoanv 
^rnn/»*»  In  thp  oractitioncrs  of  o-bjective  teaching  of  the  facts  "Vf^  iviciNdinard  <uiu  cvniprfiiy, 
erance  lo  me  Pr^^^''^'y"\*f.  "^  im,nlip«?  a  rommiim*^n<  <n  nrni^  wlio  happen  to  be  remarkably 
aggression  and  destruction,  inipjies  a  commitment  to  prog-  :r,telliBent  and  in  their  wav 
pommitlinc  itself  fully  to  the  ress,  and  opposition  to  the  '"^V^'?J"\,  ^V^  *"  ineir  way 
comimiumg  ii^tii  '"^'J  '^^  '^''J  forrf^«s  of  df^frnpiinn  uaaTf^  quitc  idealistic,  are  objectively 
forces  of  objective  progress.  lorces  oi  oesiruciion,  aggres-  ^J^,.  j  At  the  verv  least 
For,  in  Dr.  Marcuse's  view,  sion,  and  waste.  Should  com-  [hlv^sess  tL  s^rfYcts  and 
there  is  a  definite  conflict  be-  mitment  to  the  life-preserving  J."^y  possess  me  same  lacis  ana 
mere  is  a  «/^""'^f,^^"""!^^^  "^_    forces  ston  at  ihP  dJvor  tn  the    figures  which  Dr.  Marcuse  has; 


tween  the  obiectively  progres-  forces  stop  at  the  door  to  the  "^"^^^  wnicn  ur.  marcuse  nas; 

iwten  ^"^^"J^^^';^^  ^'j  >'^  .  iiniv^^sitv^   Tt   i«?  \\\0  teach<^r's  what  leads  them  to  a  diff^erent 

sive  forces   (those  making  for  "•"!^^^y__"  ^^  me  teacner  s  conclusion    is    not    farts     hut 

A  more  rational    peaceful,  hu-  duty.  Dr.  Marcuse  believes,  to  t^onciusion    is    noi    lacis,     pui 

a  "lore  rauuiicii    pi^di^tiLi    .  u  M,.r«^r.*  o,.,^,.^  r.*  ♦v,^  values  and  interpretations  im- 


man"Vocietvr  and    the    objec-  make  the  student  aware  of  the  vaiut^  ana  interpretations  im- 

man    socieiy  j    ^""  J^'^  /„!v;!^v^  ricks  anH  dnn^Prs  involved  in  Pressed  upon  the  facts.  And  by 

^^ve^  ^^airthi^'rlpX^'c*^  lC%"r"s"r%i';ir^Hm.n't"  values     I    do    not    mean    suei; 

laM    and    d^trucfive    use  but  not  to  elicit  that  .commit-  r'S^..^f'''.r^;£"?"l  fiT?.' 


tl^^s 


The  student  ^' 

is  the  V 

central  figure  in 

THE 

NEW  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE 

a  lunlor/senlor  liberal  arts  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 

•  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  COLLEGE  views  general  and  speclal- 
iied  education  as  interdependent,  with  special'zatjor 
meaningful  only  when  it  is  rooted  in  a  foundation  of 
liberal  arts  studies. 

•  It  restores  to  students  full  recognition  of  their  indi- 
viduality and  of  their  role  as  the  central  participant 
in  the  educational  process. 

•  It  treats  the  undergraduate  experience  not  as  a  sepa- 
rate entity,  but  as  one  which  should  be  connected  to 
Tvhat  is  meaningful  in  the  total  human  experience* 

•  It  regards  as  the  goal  of  a  liberal  arts  education,  not 
only  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  but,  more  impofw 
tant,  the  development  of  those  orderly  and  critical 
habits  of  mind  which  are  fundamental  to  all  intellec- 
tual inquiry. 

•  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  COLLEGE  is  open  to  Students  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  at  recognized  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Courses  of  study  are  offered  only  in  the  area* 
of  The  Humanities  and  The  Social  Sciences.  The 
degree  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  student  perform* 
fuictt  in  a  comprehensive  examination  given  after  two 
vears  of  study.  Classes  are  held  in  the  day  hours  at 
The  New  School's  modem  Greenwich  Village  campus. 


move 

of  resouWes^  both'VnteVlectual  ment.  The  student,  understand-  ?^y,j"P^f,^f"  .^f  Mo,.,i,c  or^  r^r. 
and  material).  These  forces,  ing  the  consequences,  must  which  even  the  Hawks  are  for 
he  bSfeves  are  identifiable!  make  the  decisirJn  on  his  own.  ^I^t^^^^^^'^^^'^'^^^i,^^  ^ 
demonstrable,  and  quantifiable.  This  is  tihe  skeleton  of  Dr.  "it^>5^Vi  Marcuse  Secre- 
Thev  are  not  matters  of  pref-  Marcuse's  rather  sketchy  pres-  ^^'^  iviciNaniara,  as  regression 
^  entation.  As  I  sav,  one  must  Personified,  has  no  rig^t  to  ex- 
come  to  terms  with  it;  a  for-  P^*  tolerance.  Whether  we 
midable  business.  One  must 
first  overcome  the  charisma 
and   noble  eloquence   of  Mar- 


erance  or  political  judgment. 


LOOKING  FOR 


destruction' 


should  walk  away  from  his 
speeches  or  punch  him  out  is 
not  clear.  If  he  is  an  objective 


I    cnse  the  man;   then  overcome    ^"^"^y  of  the  people,  I  suppose 


SELF 
FULFILLMENT? 

Work  f<or  o  yeor's  time  in  Educo- 
tion,    Heolth   Services   ond   Socioli 
Work    in    development    oreos    in^ 
Isroel,  or  porticipote  in  communol: 
living   in  o  Kibbutz.    Next  ovoil- 
oble    group    of    deporture,    June 
1966.     Interested    oppliconts   be- 
tween 19-30  should  write  or  coir 
immediotely: 

Mr.  Gideon   Spiegel 

SHERUTLA'AM 

17  Commonweolth  Avenue 
Boston  16,  Motsochusetts 

(617)    CO  7-3600 


I  the  fear  of  raisin?  the  wratti 
^  of  the  Marcuse  disciples,  well- 
I  known  for  their  spirited  de- 
f  fcnse  of  the  Master;  finally  one 
must  evaluate  the  Marcuse  ar- 
gument, which  can  only  be  un- 


we  should  exterminate  him, 
but  Dr.  Marcuse  didn't  elab- 
orate on  this  aspect  of  anti- 
tolerance. 

Would  Agrree 
This  concept  of   objective 


derstood  as  a  logical  factor  progress,  I  said  before,  is  dan- 
within  the  wholistic  net  of  an  gerous.  Dr.  Marcuse  would 
encompassing  world  view.  One  agree  on  dialectical  grounds;  it 
can  argue  beautifully  and  com-  's  in  the  nature  of  reason  to  de- 
pletely  rationally  from  bad  "^and  revolution.  Let  me  clari- 
premi.ses,  and  the  argument  ^^  ^^^  implications  of  objective 
will  still  be  bad.  I  want  to  com-  progress  for  the  university  and 
ment  on  premises.  for  democracy.  First,  for  the 
Dr.  Marcuse  would  have  us  classroom.  As  Dr.  Marcuse  ex- 
believe  that  a  given  set  of  plained,  the  objective  teacher 
facts  can  lead  to  only  one  con-  would  not  indoctrinate,  he 
elusion.  This  is  empirically  not  would  merely  teach  the  whole 
the  case,  and  the  explanation  truth  If,  however,  this  •truth" 
lies  in  the  intervention  of  val-  *s  value-ridden,  the  teacher  is 


f^ 


ues.  In  other  words,  objective 
prepress  is  really  subjective. 
"Objective"  implies  obiective 
by  certain  standards.  Whose? 
It  will  not  do  to  anjfwer  that 


no  more  than  a  propagandist, 
disguised  as  an  open-minded 
and  fair  professor.  Fortunately, 
Dr.  Marcuse  himself  rarely  fol- 
lowed   this    prescription    very 


mmm>i«*i^^^' 


these  standards  are  themselves  closely,  and  most  students  re- 
objective,  because  this  only  ^n^^iber  him  as  a  teacher  of  the 
leads  lis  to  a.Kk  who  created  the  "tmost  fairness,  who  presented 
objective  standards.  Clearly  a/af^^^y  <>f  J"terpretations,  in- 
there's  no  proi:res6  here;  only  eluding  his  own,  of  the  subject 
infinite  regress.  (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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AdmiaiioiM  Office 

THK  NEW  SCHOOL  COLLEOB 
Nbw  School  ron  Social  Rmkarcii 
66  WMt  12th  Street 
NtwYvkiN.Y.  lOOlt 


PImm  Mud  m*  tlM  Bulktla  and  •ppUcatioA   for  tli«  New  School 
CoUcto, 


Bt 


I  am  BOW  •ttending 
Nmm  ...^...... 


(CoJfo^o  or  Unhtrmty) 


AddroM 
City  --- 


.Statt. 
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THE  NIKON  SBR 
MICROSCOPE 


Ferranti-Dege,  Inc. 

New  England's  Exclusive 

Nikon  Student  Dealer,  and 

one  of  the  world's  largest 


Attention:  Seniors  Going  To 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

The  Nikon  Medical  Microscope  is 
guaranteed  for  25  years.  (So  please  don't 
wait  until  the  last  day  before  classes  to 
buy  yours.) 

Be  compulsive  and  write  us  now  for  our 
bro<hure.  You'll  learn  what  to  look  for 
in  your  microscope. 

FERRANTI-DEGE,  Inc. 

1252  Ma.ssachusetts  Avenue 

Harvard  Square 

Cambridc;e,  Massachusetts  02138 
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Parents  Entertained 


The  New  South 

Notes  From  a  Texas  Ranch 

By  HARRY  KREISLER 

John  F.  Kennedy  came  to  Texas  that  week-end  in  November  in  order  to  re-unite  a  bitterly  ,      ^    .^o.««    ^Wx^v.    ».a«  «r  x/a,.i*»«v   r^i  «ia/.*.tn*»n«    <»n<i 

divided  Democratic  party.  His  efforts  were  to  be  directed  primarily  towards  reconciling  the  dif-  In    a    season    which    has  ^variety   of   placement   a^d 

fprt-nces  between  his  Vice-President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  leader  of  the  conservative  forces  brought  us  agmg  homosexuals  "i^^^f."^^^  wfthoni   in JL  «  n  v 

in  the  state,  and  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  titular  head  of  the  liberal  wing.  Less  than  a  week  a  London  bawdy  house,  and  a  ^f/hi  intrin«ir  onfliii^^^ 

later  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  went  before  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  President  of  the  United  'libidinous  dike,"  among  others;  olav       "^"  "*^  quaniies  oi  xne 

States.  The  differences  between  the  senior  Senator  and  the  new  President  were  temporarily  put  ^^^  QWheti  and  Sullivan  pro-       The  cast,  while  not  uniform- 

aside  in  ^^^f^^^^t^Pl^i**^^'^";;^^^^  On    November    22nd    he    was  now  claims  that  Yarborough  duction  of  Princeae  Ida  was  a  J^  t«hfi^Tn '  T^ir  ^rolpf^j'^fnT 

tional  tragedy.  Their  reconciU-  ^^^  ^.  jj^^  President  Kennedy,  won  on  his  coattails,  an  asser-  refreshing  eyenmg  of  ^theatre.  J^^^^^f.  ^"  ,^^^i'^/^'tL.'^''"nH 


Peter  Chabof 


rriftic   Party   is   again  bitterly  having  beeii  shot.    One  Texas  is  one  of  the  few  states  where 

divided  as  the  old  guard,  with  businessman    recently    charac- 

nrw  leader    fights  to  retain  terized  the  Governor  by  noting 

>nirnl  of  the  state  party  ma-  that  "John  doesn't  really  offend 

*"^  anybody,  'cause  he  never  does 


mm    in    either    house   to    vote   coalition  between  labor,  the  Ne-   600,000  new  voters  registered. 

"nJt  federal  aid  to  the  school   ^oes,  and  the  Latin  Americans.   The   key   race    in   the   election   after  three  acts  and  two  inter- 


funch   program.    No    doubt    he  Senator  Yarborough,  the  leader  will  be  for  the  Senate  seat  held  missions. 

detected  the  spectre  of  creeping  of  the_  liberals,   voted   for   the  by  John  Tower.   IJis  Democra-  Warren 
socialism    therein.)     Then    the 

1960  election   came  along.    In  ..„„    _    ,.            .  __.4;,.«   ^;.i,«h  h,,  r.^,,.  ^^    should 


Blackstone's    direc- 


tably 

ning.  The  armored  trio,  Peter 
Goodman,  Robert  Andelman, 
and  Eyer  Nosenthreat,  provided 
the  bulk  of  the  evening's 
humor.  Sandra  Bornstein  and 
Rita  Pastore,  as  sweet  and 
demure  ladies  of  the  academy, 
sang  and  acted  well.  M  a  r  c  i  a 
Kaplan  was  a  perfectly  despic- 
able Lady  Blanche. 

Although     all     the     young 
ladies   were   extremely    attrac- 


?:UrRi7hr  Act'of    1964   and  tTc  o^p^nenTwVll  be  Texa^^^^^^^   tion  waT  very  erratic,  be  in  g  *'- ,1,  ^tT  or'^Eiren"  Gouli* 

^r^    charac1eris?ic    "folksy"  torney  General  Waggoner  Carr,   tK,th   fast-paced   and   plodding.   Jfe'rVince'sJ  Ida  wl^a  i  e  1^ 

deference   to   Senator   jonnson   style.    According  to  Texas  po-  a  conservative,  picked  by  Gov-   He    should    have    used    more   "*i^[ '"^^^^^  _  an 

0    possibly  because  of  fear  of   litical    folklore,    he   wants    "to  ernor  Connally  to  run  against   comic.b its   such  as  the  spright-   P^^^'J^^Jem    w^^  b«. 

hn)the  state  legislature  passed   take  the  jam  off  the  top  shelf  Tower.    S^^^^f  ^  Yarboroug^^   jy   quintet   in   the   second   act^  I^ee^  her    o^n    independence 

avDecial  bill  to  allow  their  dis-   and  put  it  on  the  bottom  shelf  has  proclaimed  that    Connally    One   complaint   --   although    I  i^een    ""    "^"        .^  ^     ^  ^ 

?J^K..ich^H   favorite  son  to  run   .n  thr  noor  folks  can  get  to  it."  Tower,  and  Carr  are   identical    realize  it  is  considered  typical   ana  a  y«a"!*"?  *«     H^r  «im«Kt 

Hwo   offic^Tvtce^^^^^  ForXTst  two  years^^^^^^^  triplets."    This  may  very   well   g  &  S  to  have  the  chorus  stand   »>«^   «^"   P^^'^"^'   ""/.'P* 

and  sl^nator.   And  guess  what?    ator  has  engaged  in  bitter  ver-  (Continued  on  PageG) in  straight  lines,  I'm  sure  great^^ (Continued  on  Page  7)    ^ 

ile  won  both.    An  interim  ap-    bal  clashe*  with  the  Governor, 


i 


An  interim  ap 
pointment  was  made  to  the  sen-  ^ven  during  the  course  of  the 
ate  seat  by  the  governor  until  a  1954  election.  The  Connally 
new  election  could  be  held.  The  forces  controlled  the  state  party 
interim  appointee,  who  was  also  rnachinery  and  refused  to  sup- 
the  Democratic  candidate  in  the  port  the  Senator  in  his  re-elec- 
election  that  followed,  was  tion  bid.  Nonetheless,  Connally 
"Cowboy  Bill"  Blakely.  Blake- 
ly  was  colorful,  reactionary, 
and  a  multi-millionaire.  His 
Republican  opponent  was  the 
man  who  had  lost  to  Johnson 
in  the  regular  election,  John  G. 
Tower,  a  political  scientist,  and 
an  articulate  Goldwater  con- 
servative. The  Democratic  lib- 
erals viewed  Tower  as  liberal 
in  comparison  with  Blakely  and 
voted  accordingly.  Their  vot- 
ing against  Blakely  was  not  un- 
expected in  the  Texas  political 
context.  The  liberals  had  been 
trying  for  years  to  wrest  con- 
trol of  the  party  from  the  con- 
servative Democrats  and  to 
force  them  to  join  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

In  Texas  the  conservatives 
are  linked  by  either  folklore  or 
lobbyists  to  the  gas  and  oil  in- 
terests. Today  their  leader  is 
John  Connally.  Connally,  a 
Johnson  protege,  returned  to 
Texas  in  1962  and  narrowly 
won  the  gubernatorial  election 


Eighth  Bryn  Mawr 

Book  Sale 

Opens  Moy  16,  of  5  p.m. 
Moy  17-19,  of  10  o.m. 


MEMORIAL  HALL 

Horvord  Squore,  Combridge 

Thousonds  of  good  books 
BARGAIN   PRICES 


Take  your  good  time 
going  home. 


If  you're  in 
the  bottom  10% 

of  your 

language  class, 

we  want  you. 


Well  talk  with  you  and  repeat  words  to  yo« '"^ 
listen  to  you  and  read  with  you  and  write  with  you 
•nd  drill  you  and  be  patient  With  you. 

And  when  weVe  through  with  you,  you  may  be  In 
th^  top  ten  per  cent 


Berlitz 

School  of  languages 


Fly  half-fare  on 
Eastern  via  Florida. 


Florida  swings  in  the  spring -but  it  reolly  swings  in  the  summer. 

Lower  off-season  room  rates  are  In  effect.  And  Eastern  will  take  you  to 
Doytono  or  Ft.  Lauderdale  or  even  Miami  for  half-fare. 

So  take  a  detour  and  enjoy  it  on  your  way  home.  Or  go  home  first  and  down 

to  Florida  later.  .        •  i-       li 

Just  use  your  Eastern  Youth  ID  card,  or  similar  card  from  another  airline.  If 

you  don't  have  such  o  card,  It's  0  snap  to  get  one- provided  you're  under  22 

ond  can  prove  It.  For  the  specifics,  stop  by  o  Travel  Agent  or  any  Eastern  ticket 

Once  you  have  your  card,  you  can  get  an  Eastern  Jet  Coach  seat  for  half- 
fare.  You  can't  make  on  advance  reservation.  But  if  there's  a  seat  available  at 
departure  time,  you  can  fly  to  any  Eastern  destination  within  the  continental 
U.S.  Including  Florida. 
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When  schooFs  out, 
get  in  on  a  good  deal. 


TWA  50/50  Qub. 


TMM 


Present  this  application  to  wsi  TWA  office.  Or  matt  toi 
P.  0.  BoK  700.  Times  Square  Station,  New  Tork.  N.  Y.  10036 


Mr. 
Mrs. 

l.M»&S. 


3.  Home  A<«<<r»tft      , 

4.  SclKMl  or  OCCU^IiOM. 


.City. 


.2.  Date  of  Birth. 
State^ 


.Zip  Code. 


.Class  of. 


5.  P«OOF  OF  AGE  Cttedc  type  of  proof  submitted  w«««  ttws  application.  Send  photostat,  not  original,  with  mailed 
applicatKKV    a  Birlh  Cert«lica(o    U  Orwer-s  L»ce»>se    Q  Draft  Card    Q  School  Record    Q  Passport 

Other  fcfww-ifj/i  

6.  Color  of  *^'*'" 


.7.  Color  of  eyes. 


8.  Enclose  V3.00:  Q  Check  Q  Money  Order  (Not  refundable.  DO  NOT  MAH.  CASH.J 

Make  check  or  Money  Order  payable  to  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

9.  «^.gn;«t..r» 


TWA  00/50  CtuD  It  not  availaM*  »n  N*w<MM>of  18,  NovmiH»«<  17.  Oocoml>«f  to  t>«roufll«  24,  1»oa,  sod  JanMVy  t  througtt  4.  leOT. 

Vi  off  for  travel  in  the  USA !  Going  home  or  just  going  places,  you  can  get 
507r>  off  the  regular  Jet  Coach  fare  in  the  U.S.  when  you  fly  TWA.  As 
long  as  you're  under  22,  you're  on -most  any  day  of  the  year  except  a  few 
holiday  peak-travel  periods.  Seats  are  on  a  stand-by  basis-but  service 
includes  everything :  meals,  movies  and  music,  depending  on  the  flight. 
Here's  all  you  do :  fill  out  the  application,  prove  your  age,  pay  $3  for  an 
ID  card.  Call  the  Brandeis  Student  Service  Bureau  at  899-5646,  and 
specify  TWA. 


We're  your  kind  of  airline* 


Seeley 

(Continued  from  Pai:e  3) 
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Aberle  aftalr)  have  been  eco-  several  important  interests.  A 
nomically  penalized.  It  was  felt  decision  that  is  good  for  one 
that  now  was  the  time  to  for-  may  be  bad  for  others.  Who  is 
get  these  ancient  injuries,  make  the  umpire  here  if  not  the  pres- 
our  salaries  comparatively  right  ident?  I  think  the  umpire  must 
and  reasonable  as  between  us,  have  final  authority  here.  There 
and  go  on  like  everybody  else  are  limits,  but  within  these 
from  there  (the  issue,  be  it  limits,  the  president  has  to  be 
noted,  is  not  money  as  such  —  the  umpire.  In  many  European 
the  President  would  not  even  schools  the  president  has  no 
reduce  one  salary  one  man  power  —  and  that  is  the  best 
asked  him  to!  —  but  relative  way  to  totally  paralyze  a  uni- 
nense  and  justice,  free  of  the  versity.  The  centralized  admin- 
burdens  of  ancient  vendetta),  istration  is  the  contribution  of 
But  what  common  sense  indi-  the  American  university, 
cated,  experience  denied.  Noth-  On  the  whole,  faculty  peo- 
ing,  evidently,  was  so  threaten-  pie,  though  loyal  to  an  institu- 
ing  as  the  request  to  make  a  tion,  have  a  much  greater  loy- 
new  start  rather  than  pursue  alty  to  their  field.  The  man  up 
these  quarrels  to  their  bitter  in  biochemistry  cares  much 
end.  more   about   his  standing   with 

As  for  means,  we  exhausted  the  biochemist  up   at  Harvard 
one    gentle    measure   after    an-    than  he  does  about  the  French 
other :    m  e  m  o  s   to    the    Dean,  professor   right    here   at   Bran- 
memos   to   him   and  the   Presi-  deis  —   and   rightly   so.    Their 
dent,    memos    through    him    to  careers   depend    on    their    field 
the  President  —  all  with  little  much  more  than  on  a  particular 
or    no    effect,    no    negotiation,   institution.  The  president  of  the 
simple    fiat,     culminating    in   University  must  have  the  pow- 
an   unnegotiated,  one-side  fur-   er  to  co-ordinate  when  the  in- 
ther  injury  to  the  Department,  terests   of  these  fields  conflict. 
We  then  took  our  case,  and  the   University  governance  is  a  very 
general    case    to    the    Faculty  complex   thing,    and   you   can't 
Senate,   which    was  sufficiently  oversimplify   it   by    calling  for 
convinced  that  it  asked  the  Ad-   'democracy.* 
ministration   to    reconsider    our 
special  case,  but  also  took  the 
general    case    to    the    Trustees, 
asking   for   a   hearing    into    the 
mode  of  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Some  Trustees  act  with  be  the  liberal  call  to  vote  for 
the    Council  of   the    Senate    (a  Tower,    the   only   way    liberals 
normal  procedure ) .  but  the  re-  can     effectively     show     their 
quested   hearing  is,   we   under-  strength.   There  is,  nonetheless, 
stand,  refused.  At  a  point  when  a    real    battle    being   waged   in 
the  stability  of   the   whole   de-  Texas.    The  liberals  want  con- 
partment   was   threatened,   and    trol  of  the  party  and  are  tak- 
hence  their  educational  future,    ing  their  fight  to  the  precinct 
we  discussed  with  our  students  level,  they  want  control  of  the 
—  just  as  we  had  discused  oth-  party    machinery   and    conven- 
er matters  —  what  was  going  tion.    It  remains  to  be  seen 
Of*-  whether  the   large   increase  in 

As  matters  stand,  it  looks  voter  registration  will  make 
likely  that  all  the  department  that  victory  possible.  The  pre- 
faculty  (except,  perhaps,  for  cinct  elections  hold  the  key  to 
the  Chairman)  will  stay,  at  Texas  politics, 
least  for  next  year.  Their  stay-  Texas  might  be  described  in 
ing  represents  a  commitment  to  a  sequel  to  Animal  Farm,  to  be 
their  students,  to  each  other,  called  On  the  Ranch.  The  head 
and  to  the  vision  of  a  better  foreman  has  moved  to  Wash- 
University.  And  not  a  vision  ington,  and  all  the  animals  are 
merely  but  a  determination,  to  fighting  for  control  of  the  ranch 
be  pursued  by  all  proper  means,  in  his  absence.  On  the  Rancli 
and  with  all  who  care  enough  could  conclude  by  noting  that 
to  join  us.  to  bring  a  rea.sonable  the  weather  is  humid  in  Texas 
and  equitable  and  dignified  these  days,  the  animals  are  out 
mode  of  government  to  a  Uni-  on  the  huskings  and  there  just 
versity  that  lacks  only  that,  might  be  a  political  revolution, 
probably,  to  achieve  the  rank  Editor's  Note:  In  last  Satur- 
io  which  it  a.spires.  No  Univer-  day's  Democratic  primary,  the 
sity  of  the  first  rank  operates  citizens  of  Texas  overwhelm- 
its  government  as  ours  does,  ingly  returned  the  conserva- 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  fall  tives  to  power.  The  latest  word 
short  of  first  place  merely  be-  from  the  Ranch  is  that  the  Rev- 
cause  of  inferior  government,      olution  will  be  slow  in  coming:. 


Texas  Notes 
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AH   J%f^U^    STEAK  GRILLE 

(A  slice  ond  «  ^nce  for  every  p«lare) 
and 

PENDULUM  LOUNGE 

(A  quiet  cosy  corner^ 

DANCING  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NIGHTS 

WALTHAM  CHARTER  HOUSE 

385  Winter  Street,  Route  128  Exit  48 
TW  9-8700 


STATE  COLLEGE  -  SALEJM,  MASS. 

Summer  Session  Offerings 
July  5 -August  12 

Mathemotics 

Fundamentals  of  Math    I  —  II 
College  Algebra   &  Trigonometry 
Probability  and  Statistics 
Sets,   Relations  and   Functions 
Logic   and   Boolean   Algebra 
Analytic   Geometry 
Linear  Algebra 
Differential    Equations 
Calculus   IV 
Abstract  Algebra 
Numerical   Analysis 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Marcuse 


(Continued  frem  T^gt  t) 

to  attipt  or  reject.  There  was  a 

^' If  all  that  stands  in  the  Pres- 
Wtnt's^  way  of  giving  effect  to 
hiV«levire  not  "to  hang  on  to 
« utJ  oH  y.  unilaterally"  is  that 
Jfc;  nnot  find  ^;other  people 
*"'  competent,"  I  suggest  he 
«.*  rt  Iv  look  around  him  at  the 
Zjo  ity  of  Brandeis  faculty 
am  students.  And  if  the  com- 
L  ent  are  not  there  I  suggest 
Te  flsk  himself  what  kuid  of 
!^n^nimnv  he  has  assembled 
^X'n'cT'him  in  a  half-genera 
tion  of  one  man  rule  I  think 
he  has  done^  better  than  ^^ 
thinks.  But  then  the  justifica- 
tion for  one-man  rule  is  trans- 
pjuenUy  false. 
^  John  R    Seeley 

Chairnrwn, 

Sociology  Department 

A  Univergily 


To  the  Editor: 

What  is  a  university?  Is  it  a 
«roup  of  scholars  sharing  their 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  is  it 
a  profit-minded,  image-con- 
Mious  business  selling  a  prod- 
lut  and  processing  people  like 
packages  of  soap?  It  seems  un- 
fair that  students  have  to  ask 
thtmselves  questions  like  this 
uhcn  they  have  the  right  to 
expect  from  the  generations 
that  proceeded  them  univer- 
sities that  can  uphold  the  con- 
ditions of  scholarship.  Certain- 
ly a  university  has  to  take  in 
money  and  pay  for  the  time  of 
piofcssors  and  for  research  fa- 
cilities, but  that  it  does  so  is  no 
ji^n  of  its  value  to  society  nor 
a  M^jn  of  its  health.  No  amount 
of  money  paid  a  professor  in 
an  American  university  ade- 
<iuately  compensates  him  for 
thr  tremendous  efforts  he  de- 
Aotis  to  his  work.  Any  busi- 
nessman can  tell  you  that  out- 
fide  the  university  a  man  with 
the  comparable  ability  and  ed- 
luation  earns  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  he  does  inside  Then 
wJiat  is  the  reason  that  men 
band  together  to  form  a  fac- 
ulty? And  what  are  the  condi- 
tions that  make  it  impossible 
lor  them  to  continue? 

One  of  the  things  that  brings 
people  to  a  university  is  a  hope 
that  within  its  walls  they  will 
be  able   to   find   the    time  and 


conditions  under  which  they 
can  extend  man's  knowledge 
of  the  universe  and  of  himself. 
They  want  to  do  this  because 
it  gives  them  a  greater  sense 
of  freedom  than  anything  else. 
It  is  not  an  easy  path  to  take, 
but  it  has  earned  the  respect 
of  most  of  the  people  of  our 
society.  Some  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  these  are  idle  ideals, 
but  they  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant substance  that  makes  a 
healthy  university.  The  case  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is 
a  recent  example  of  how  a  fac- 
ulty which  had  built  a  spirit  of 
academic  excellence  chose  to 
maintain  a  university  right 
through  a  period  of  financial 
bankruptcy  which  would  have 
meant  death  to  a  mere  busi- 
ness. Most  American  univer- 
sities skate  near  the  brink  of 
financial  disaster,  because  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  do  with  an 
organization  whose  solidarity 
is  not  based  on  profit,  and 
which  will  not  disintegrate  on 
a  word  from  the  accounting  of- 
fice. 


But  there  is  something  that 
causes  universities,  or  depart- 
ments of  universities  to  dis- 
band. We  have  a  case  before  us 
here  at  Brandeis,  and  unfortu- 
nately we  have  had  cases  be- 
fore this  one.  It  is  a  hard  thing 
to  explain  to  the  economic 
mind  that  the  spirit  of  a  uni- 
versity can  go,  and  so  can  its 
excellence,  yet  it  can  continue 
to  function  taking  in  some 
money,  paying  salaries,  cutting 
the  grass,  building  buildings, 
and  processing  undergraduates. 
In  this  condition  it  doesn  t 
grow  in  stature  and  reputation, 
new  faculty  come  reluctantly, 
and  graduate  students  don't 
seek  it  out.  Naively  hoping  to 
be  inspired  or  educated,  under- 
graduates come  only  to  find 
themselves  being  processed  as 
economic  units  from  lower  to 
higher  earning  capacity.  They 
hardly  find  the  courage  to  step 
off  the  Ihreadmill  before  they 
are  ejected  into  the  greater 
world  where  they  find  their 
true  education. 

Is  Brandeis  on  this  path  to 
mediocrity?  If  good  scholars 
leave  it  because  they  frank  y 
find  the  conditions  intolerable 
then   there  is  a  danger  that  it 
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is.  Maybe  we  should  reexamine 
the  condition  of  Brandeis.  The 
question  to  ask  is :  is  the  system 
that  brought  together  the  fac- 
ulty of  Brandeis,  who  estab- 
lished the  standards  of  quality 
which  it  now  enjoys,  neces- 
sarily the  best  system  for  main- 
taining those  standards  in  the 
future?  Brandeis  started  with 
an  ideal  and  lots  of  money.  The 
money  got  people  to  come  and 
organize  around  the  ideal.  The 
money  can  get  more  people  to 
come  but  it  can't  keep  the  ideal 
alive,  for  that  has  taken  root 
in  the  people.  If  money  is  used 
to  attack  the  people  it  can  now 
kill  the  ideal.  Brandeis  is  built 
on  more  than  money,  and  more 
than  money  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  healthy. 

Jim  Dow 

Penny  Opinion 

(Continved  from  Page  2) 

that  education  is  a  business  are 
right,  in  this  situation.  Knowl- 
edge becomes  a  commodity  to 
be  bought,  sold,  accumulated 
and  invested,  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  the  marketplace. 

Our  concern,  then,  is  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  edu- 
cation can  be  more  meaningful, 
and  in  which  we,  the  faculty, 
graduate  students,  and  under- 
graduates, can  live  decent,  self- 
respecting  and  free  lives,  parti- 
cipating in  the  affairs  of  our 
community,  and  not  subject  to 
sudden,  arbitrary  and  irreversi- 
ble action.  This  requires  action 
in  two  directions.  First,  elirn- 
inating  the  absolute  and  arbi- 
trary power  which  exists  in  the 
University  administration;  and 
secondly,  creating  among  the 
University  community,  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike,  a  gen- 
uine community  in  which  our 
values  and  ideals  are  expressed 
in  day-to-day  action. 

These,    then,   are   the   issues. 
They  are  not  a  "crisis"  which 
we   can   resolve,   at   this   point, 
by  direct  action.  We  must  first 
discuss    among    ourselves,    and 
with  the  faculty,  exactly  what 
we    want    in    terms    of    educa- 
tional   and    administrative    re- 
form. And  we  must  also  care- 
fully   build    the    power    base 
from  which  we  can  make  our 
demands  meaningful.  Both  are 
long-term   projects,    not   to    be 
accomplished    within    the    next 
few     weeks,     but     meaningful 
and  important  nonetheless. 


(Continued  from  Fare  4) 

matter  of  his  courses.  There  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  a  line  drawn 
between  teaching  and  indoc- 
trination; this  line,  however, 
seems  endajigered  by  his  cri- 
tique of  pure  tolerance. 

Objective  progress   is  truth; 
it  is  known  by   reason.   When 
one  knows  the  truth,  he  gives 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
by  tolerating  error.  According 
to  Dr.    Marcuse,   tolerance 
should    be    reserved    for   those 
who  seek  after  objective  prog- 
ress. Or,  as  he  seemed  to  say, 
true  tolerance  exists  only  when 
the   opposition    (the    forces    of 
objective     progress,     i.e.     the 
Marcusean     school  )     obtains 
power.  That  this  opposition  has 
not  come  to  power  is  thus  proof 
In   itself  that   there  is  no  real 
tolerance,    but    only    disguised 
refyression    dressed    in    sheep's 
wool.    And   this   sheep's    wool, 
ealling    itself    tolerajice,    is    a 
form  of  totalitarianism  as  den- 
gerous  and  wicked  as  any  other 
form    of    totalitarianism.    This 
seems  to  me  what  Dr.  Marcuse 
is  saying,  and  I  can  only  con- 
clude   with    Humpty    Dumpty 
that     words     mean     precisely 
what  a  person  wants  them  to 
mean,  and  nothing  nwre.  Our 
labor  movement  may  be  stand- 
stillish,   for   instance,   but  that 
doesn't  mean  American  society 
is  as  totalitarian  in  its  crushing 
f»f  opoo«?ition  as  Nazi  Germany. 
Tt\e  distinction  should  be  clear. 

Can  Absorb  Criticism 

I  don't  intend  to  say  that  tol- 
erance cannot  operate  in  such 
a  way  as  to  absorb  criticism. 
But  abforbtioji  is  a  lot  older 
than  industrial  -ociety.  and  one 
can  come  to  an  understanding 
of  how  criticisTTi  is  absorbed 
without  Dr.  Marcuse's  analy- 
sis. It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
moreover,  that  absorbtion 
works  both  ways;  ^he  critics 
sto-p  crilici/ing  «»o  loudly,  but 
the  institution  changes  too. 

John  Locke  long  ago  realized 
the  possibilities  of  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  law  recognize  a 
distinction  botweeji  thought 
and  action.  Enthusiasts  could 
believe  what  they  would,  but 
in  the  public  realm  truth 
would  be  discovered  through  a 
democratic  process.  Poor, 
bungling,  obtuse,  nearsighted 
Locke  still  makes  enough  sense 


to  me  so  that  I  must  oppose  the 
Marcusean  TYue  Believers  whe 
would  objectively  imipose  Xhm 
truth  on  those  of  us  who  are 
not  so  intellectually  favored. 
Indeed,  I  would  reject  the  pa- 
ternalism of  the  word  "toler- 
ance" and  speak  instead  of 
'•freedom"  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent and  which  I  don't  think 
Dr.  Marcuse  appreciates. 

Sociology 

(Co»tii»ued  from  Ftcnt  Page) 

role  as  that  of  an  "umpire"  in 
settling  policy  when  the  inter- 
ests of  departments  conflict. 

Meeting  with  Dr.  Sachar  in 
response  to  the  crisis,  a  group 
of  graduate  students  in  sociol- 
ogy stated  that  "we  are  upset 
at  the  President's  belief  that 
'accept  or  leave'  are  the  only 
possible  alternatives  ...  if  at- 
tempts at  reform  'through 
proper  channels  fall." 

An  undergraduate  student 
meeting  was  called  to  discuss 
the  potentialities  of  student  ac- 
tion. It  was  stated  at  that  time 
that  the  crisis  in  the  Sociology 
Department  could  affect  other 
departments.  A  movement  was 
started  to  research,  write,  and 
publish  a  history  of  President's 
Sachar's  Administration  and 
make  recommendations  for 
educational  reform. 

Committee 
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Boston,  Mass.,  666-4800. 

MANLEY  COLONIAL 

A  Subsidiary  ojH.P.  Hood  and  Sons 


(Continued  jrovi  Front  Page) 

work  done  by  the  other  com- 
mittees. Student  Council  and 
other  campus  organizations  and 
projects  originated  in  the  strat- 
egy committee. 

The  work  of  these  groups 
will  be  directed  and  coordi- 
nated by  a  steering  committee 
composed  of  the  chairman  and 
co-chairman  of  each  of  the  live 
committees. 

According  to  spokesmen,  the 
movement  will  not  be  con- 
cerned •  exclusively  with  the 
current  crisis  in  the  Sociology 
Department,  although  that 
crisis  was  the  occasion  for  its 
formation.  Bob  Penny,  '6€,  a 
leader  of  the  group,  said,  "We 
are  not  here  to  respond  to  some 
act  by  the  administration.  We 
are  here  to  question  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  authority  of  the 
administration,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  its  notions  of  educa- 
tion." 

G  &  S  Review 

(Coninued  from  Page  5) 

coloratura  soprano  did  more 
than  justice  to  her  too  few 
musical  numbers. 

Lois  Ettlinger's  settings  and 
Wayne  Chouinard's  lighting 
patterns  were  suitably  austero 

To  Judith  Zwerdling,  musi- 
cal director,  and  Michael 
Friedmann,  conductor,  belonged 
two  of  the  hardest  tasks.  They 
performed  them  valiantly  The 
orchestra  at  no  time  drowned 
out  the  singing,  except  when 
the  singing  drowned  out  itself. 

The  entire  production,  while 
not  up  to  19C4  s  lolanthe,  was 
enjoyable  and  highly  enter- 
taining. We  all  owe  Warren 
Blackstone  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  having  given  so  much  of 
himself  to  Princess  Ida  and  all 
the  other  Gilbert  and  Sulivan 
productions  he  has  directed^ 
while  at  Brandeis.  "" 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

WANT  TO  LEARN  SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  STOCK  MARKET? 

New  York  Securities  firm  looking  for  intelligent  young   person  to  work    in   New 
New  York  aecurin  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  summer  ond  possibly  longer. 

Port-time  or  full-time  positions  oyoiloble. 

O-r  representative  will  be  on  campus  May  '« -««  '7'  ^f "  '"  '"•*"'**  '"'""■ 
vur  rep.«;  j^^^^  (other  times  by  oppomtment). 

If  nterestcd,  pleosc  coll  Mr.  Forstcr  ot  491-087^ 
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Aberle  aftalr)  have  been  eco-  several  important  interests.  A 
nomically  penalized.  It  was  felt  decision  that  is  good  for  one 
that  now  was  the  time  to  for-  may  be  bad  for  others.  Who  is 
get  these  ancient  injuries,  make  the  umpire  here  if  not  the  pres- 
our  salaries  comparatively  right  ident?  I  think  the  umpire  must 
and  reasonable  as  between  us,  have  final  authority  here.  There 
and  go  on  like  everybody  else  are  limits,  but  within  these 
from  there  (the  issue,  be  it  limits,  the  president  has  to  be 
noted,  is  not  money  as  such  —  the  umpire.  In  many  European 
the  President  would  not  even  schools  the  president  has  no 
reduce  one  salary  one  man  power  —  and  that  is  the  best 
asked  him  to!  —  but  relative  way  to  totally  paralyze  a  uni- 
nense  and  justice,  free  of  the  versity.  The  centralized  admin- 
burdens  of  ancient  vendetta),  istration  is  the  contribution  of 
But  what  common  sense  indi-  the  American  university, 
cated,  experience  denied.  Noth-  On  the  whole,  faculty  peo- 
ing,  evidently,  was  so  threaten-  pie,  though  loyal  to  an  institu- 
ing  as  the  request  to  make  a  tion,  have  a  much  greater  loy- 
new  start  rather  than  pursue  alty  to  their  field.  The  man  up 
these  quarrels  to  their  bitter  in  biochemistry  cares  much 
end.  more   about   his  standing   with 

As  for  means,  we  exhausted  the  biochemist  up   at  Harvard 
one    gentle    measure   after    an-    than  he  does  about  the  French 
other :    m  e  m  o  s   to    the    Dean,  professor   right    here   at   Bran- 
memos   to   him   and  the   Presi-  deis  —   and   rightly   so.    Their 
dent,    memos    through    him    to  careers   depend    on    their    field 
the  President  —  all  with  little  much  more  than  on  a  particular 
or    no    effect,    no    negotiation,   institution.  The  president  of  the 
simple    fiat,     culminating    in   University  must  have  the  pow- 
an   unnegotiated,  one-side  fur-   er  to  co-ordinate  when  the  in- 
ther  injury  to  the  Department,  terests   of  these  fields  conflict. 
We  then  took  our  case,  and  the   University  governance  is  a  very 
general    case    to    the    Faculty  complex   thing,    and   you   can't 
Senate,   which    was  sufficiently  oversimplify   it   by    calling  for 
convinced  that  it  asked  the  Ad-   'democracy.* 
ministration   to    reconsider    our 
special  case,  but  also  took  the 
general    case    to    the    Trustees, 
asking   for   a   hearing    into    the 
mode  of  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Some  Trustees  act  with  be  the  liberal  call  to  vote  for 
the    Council  of   the    Senate    (a  Tower,    the   only   way    liberals 
normal  procedure ) .  but  the  re-  can     effectively     show     their 
quested   hearing  is,   we   under-  strength.   There  is,  nonetheless, 
stand,  refused.  At  a  point  when  a    real    battle    being   waged   in 
the  stability  of   the   whole   de-  Texas.    The  liberals  want  con- 
partment   was   threatened,   and    trol  of  the  party  and  are  tak- 
hence  their  educational  future,    ing  their  fight  to  the  precinct 
we  discussed  with  our  students  level,  they  want  control  of  the 
—  just  as  we  had  discused  oth-  party    machinery   and    conven- 
er matters  —  what  was  going  tion.    It  remains  to  be  seen 
Of*-  whether  the   large   increase  in 

As  matters  stand,  it  looks  voter  registration  will  make 
likely  that  all  the  department  that  victory  possible.  The  pre- 
faculty  (except,  perhaps,  for  cinct  elections  hold  the  key  to 
the  Chairman)  will  stay,  at  Texas  politics, 
least  for  next  year.  Their  stay-  Texas  might  be  described  in 
ing  represents  a  commitment  to  a  sequel  to  Animal  Farm,  to  be 
their  students,  to  each  other,  called  On  the  Ranch.  The  head 
and  to  the  vision  of  a  better  foreman  has  moved  to  Wash- 
University.  And  not  a  vision  ington,  and  all  the  animals  are 
merely  but  a  determination,  to  fighting  for  control  of  the  ranch 
be  pursued  by  all  proper  means,  in  his  absence.  On  the  Rancli 
and  with  all  who  care  enough  could  conclude  by  noting  that 
to  join  us.  to  bring  a  rea.sonable  the  weather  is  humid  in  Texas 
and  equitable  and  dignified  these  days,  the  animals  are  out 
mode  of  government  to  a  Uni-  on  the  huskings  and  there  just 
versity  that  lacks  only  that,  might  be  a  political  revolution, 
probably,  to  achieve  the  rank  Editor's  Note:  In  last  Satur- 
io  which  it  a.spires.  No  Univer-  day's  Democratic  primary,  the 
sity  of  the  first  rank  operates  citizens  of  Texas  overwhelm- 
its  government  as  ours  does,  ingly  returned  the  conserva- 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  fall  tives  to  power.  The  latest  word 
short  of  first  place  merely  be-  from  the  Ranch  is  that  the  Rev- 
cause  of  inferior  government,      olution  will  be  slow  in  coming:. 


Texas  Notes 

(Continued  from  Pag;e  5) 


AH   J%f^U^    STEAK  GRILLE 

(A  slice  ond  «  ^nce  for  every  p«lare) 
and 

PENDULUM  LOUNGE 

(A  quiet  cosy  corner^ 

DANCING  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NIGHTS 

WALTHAM  CHARTER  HOUSE 

385  Winter  Street,  Route  128  Exit  48 
TW  9-8700 


STATE  COLLEGE  -  SALEJM,  MASS. 

Summer  Session  Offerings 
July  5 -August  12 

Mathemotics 

Fundamentals  of  Math    I  —  II 
College  Algebra   &  Trigonometry 
Probability  and  Statistics 
Sets,   Relations  and   Functions 
Logic   and   Boolean   Algebra 
Analytic   Geometry 
Linear  Algebra 
Differential    Equations 
Calculus   IV 
Abstract  Algebra 
Numerical   Analysis 
Mappings  and  Cardinals 

Biology  —  Generol  Chemistry  —  Chemicol  Colculotions 
Physics  —  Philosophy  of  Science 

Varied  offerings   in: 

History  —  Literoture  —  Longuoges 
Courses  for  Teocher  Preporotion 

GRADUATE  AND  CONTINUING  STUDIES  DIVISION 
STATE  COLLEGE,  SALEM,  MASS. 

Telephone  PI   5-0556 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Marcuse 


(Continued  frem  T^gt  t) 

to  attipt  or  reject.  There  was  a 

^' If  all  that  stands  in  the  Pres- 
Wtnt's^  way  of  giving  effect  to 
hiV«levire  not  "to  hang  on  to 
« utJ  oH  y.  unilaterally"  is  that 
Jfc;  nnot  find  ^;other  people 
*"'  competent,"  I  suggest  he 
«.*  rt  Iv  look  around  him  at  the 
Zjo  ity  of  Brandeis  faculty 
am  students.  And  if  the  com- 
L  ent  are  not  there  I  suggest 
Te  flsk  himself  what  kuid  of 
!^n^nimnv  he  has  assembled 
^X'n'cT'him  in  a  half-genera 
tion  of  one  man  rule  I  think 
he  has  done^  better  than  ^^ 
thinks.  But  then  the  justifica- 
tion for  one-man  rule  is  trans- 
pjuenUy  false. 
^  John  R    Seeley 

Chairnrwn, 

Sociology  Department 

A  Univergily 


To  the  Editor: 

What  is  a  university?  Is  it  a 
«roup  of  scholars  sharing  their 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  is  it 
a  profit-minded,  image-con- 
Mious  business  selling  a  prod- 
lut  and  processing  people  like 
packages  of  soap?  It  seems  un- 
fair that  students  have  to  ask 
thtmselves  questions  like  this 
uhcn  they  have  the  right  to 
expect  from  the  generations 
that  proceeded  them  univer- 
sities that  can  uphold  the  con- 
ditions of  scholarship.  Certain- 
ly a  university  has  to  take  in 
money  and  pay  for  the  time  of 
piofcssors  and  for  research  fa- 
cilities, but  that  it  does  so  is  no 
ji^n  of  its  value  to  society  nor 
a  M^jn  of  its  health.  No  amount 
of  money  paid  a  professor  in 
an  American  university  ade- 
<iuately  compensates  him  for 
thr  tremendous  efforts  he  de- 
Aotis  to  his  work.  Any  busi- 
nessman can  tell  you  that  out- 
fide  the  university  a  man  with 
the  comparable  ability  and  ed- 
luation  earns  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  he  does  inside  Then 
wJiat  is  the  reason  that  men 
band  together  to  form  a  fac- 
ulty? And  what  are  the  condi- 
tions that  make  it  impossible 
lor  them  to  continue? 

One  of  the  things  that  brings 
people  to  a  university  is  a  hope 
that  within  its  walls  they  will 
be  able   to   find   the    time  and 


conditions  under  which  they 
can  extend  man's  knowledge 
of  the  universe  and  of  himself. 
They  want  to  do  this  because 
it  gives  them  a  greater  sense 
of  freedom  than  anything  else. 
It  is  not  an  easy  path  to  take, 
but  it  has  earned  the  respect 
of  most  of  the  people  of  our 
society.  Some  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  these  are  idle  ideals, 
but  they  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant substance  that  makes  a 
healthy  university.  The  case  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is 
a  recent  example  of  how  a  fac- 
ulty which  had  built  a  spirit  of 
academic  excellence  chose  to 
maintain  a  university  right 
through  a  period  of  financial 
bankruptcy  which  would  have 
meant  death  to  a  mere  busi- 
ness. Most  American  univer- 
sities skate  near  the  brink  of 
financial  disaster,  because  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  do  with  an 
organization  whose  solidarity 
is  not  based  on  profit,  and 
which  will  not  disintegrate  on 
a  word  from  the  accounting  of- 
fice. 


But  there  is  something  that 
causes  universities,  or  depart- 
ments of  universities  to  dis- 
band. We  have  a  case  before  us 
here  at  Brandeis,  and  unfortu- 
nately we  have  had  cases  be- 
fore this  one.  It  is  a  hard  thing 
to  explain  to  the  economic 
mind  that  the  spirit  of  a  uni- 
versity can  go,  and  so  can  its 
excellence,  yet  it  can  continue 
to  function  taking  in  some 
money,  paying  salaries,  cutting 
the  grass,  building  buildings, 
and  processing  undergraduates. 
In  this  condition  it  doesn  t 
grow  in  stature  and  reputation, 
new  faculty  come  reluctantly, 
and  graduate  students  don't 
seek  it  out.  Naively  hoping  to 
be  inspired  or  educated,  under- 
graduates come  only  to  find 
themselves  being  processed  as 
economic  units  from  lower  to 
higher  earning  capacity.  They 
hardly  find  the  courage  to  step 
off  the  Ihreadmill  before  they 
are  ejected  into  the  greater 
world  where  they  find  their 
true  education. 

Is  Brandeis  on  this  path  to 
mediocrity?  If  good  scholars 
leave  it  because  they  frank  y 
find  the  conditions  intolerable 
then   there  is  a  danger  that  it 


SALEM  STATE  COLLEGE 

Soiem,   Mossochusetts 

Graduote  Program  in  Elementary  Education 

Full-time  Master  in  Education 

Graduate  Program 

for  Selected  Liberal  Arts  Graduates 

Includes  Certification  and  Student  Teaching 

Program  Runs  September  1966 -August  1967 


is.  Maybe  we  should  reexamine 
the  condition  of  Brandeis.  The 
question  to  ask  is :  is  the  system 
that  brought  together  the  fac- 
ulty of  Brandeis,  who  estab- 
lished the  standards  of  quality 
which  it  now  enjoys,  neces- 
sarily the  best  system  for  main- 
taining those  standards  in  the 
future?  Brandeis  started  with 
an  ideal  and  lots  of  money.  The 
money  got  people  to  come  and 
organize  around  the  ideal.  The 
money  can  get  more  people  to 
come  but  it  can't  keep  the  ideal 
alive,  for  that  has  taken  root 
in  the  people.  If  money  is  used 
to  attack  the  people  it  can  now 
kill  the  ideal.  Brandeis  is  built 
on  more  than  money,  and  more 
than  money  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  healthy. 

Jim  Dow 

Penny  Opinion 

(Continved  from  Page  2) 

that  education  is  a  business  are 
right,  in  this  situation.  Knowl- 
edge becomes  a  commodity  to 
be  bought,  sold,  accumulated 
and  invested,  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  the  marketplace. 

Our  concern,  then,  is  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  edu- 
cation can  be  more  meaningful, 
and  in  which  we,  the  faculty, 
graduate  students,  and  under- 
graduates, can  live  decent,  self- 
respecting  and  free  lives,  parti- 
cipating in  the  affairs  of  our 
community,  and  not  subject  to 
sudden,  arbitrary  and  irreversi- 
ble action.  This  requires  action 
in  two  directions.  First,  elirn- 
inating  the  absolute  and  arbi- 
trary power  which  exists  in  the 
University  administration;  and 
secondly,  creating  among  the 
University  community,  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike,  a  gen- 
uine community  in  which  our 
values  and  ideals  are  expressed 
in  day-to-day  action. 

These,    then,   are   the   issues. 
They  are  not  a  "crisis"  which 
we   can   resolve,   at   this   point, 
by  direct  action.  We  must  first 
discuss    among    ourselves,    and 
with  the  faculty,  exactly  what 
we    want    in    terms    of    educa- 
tional   and    administrative    re- 
form. And  we  must  also  care- 
fully   build    the    power    base 
from  which  we  can  make  our 
demands  meaningful.  Both  are 
long-term   projects,    not   to    be 
accomplished    within    the    next 
few     weeks,     but     meaningful 
and  important  nonetheless. 


(Continued  from  Fare  4) 

matter  of  his  courses.  There  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  a  line  drawn 
between  teaching  and  indoc- 
trination; this  line,  however, 
seems  endajigered  by  his  cri- 
tique of  pure  tolerance. 

Objective  progress   is  truth; 
it  is  known  by   reason.   When 
one  knows  the  truth,  he  gives 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
by  tolerating  error.  According 
to  Dr.    Marcuse,   tolerance 
should    be    reserved    for   those 
who  seek  after  objective  prog- 
ress. Or,  as  he  seemed  to  say, 
true  tolerance  exists  only  when 
the   opposition    (the    forces    of 
objective     progress,     i.e.     the 
Marcusean     school  )     obtains 
power.  That  this  opposition  has 
not  come  to  power  is  thus  proof 
In   itself  that   there  is  no  real 
tolerance,    but    only    disguised 
refyression    dressed    in    sheep's 
wool.    And   this   sheep's    wool, 
ealling    itself    tolerajice,    is    a 
form  of  totalitarianism  as  den- 
gerous  and  wicked  as  any  other 
form    of    totalitarianism.    This 
seems  to  me  what  Dr.  Marcuse 
is  saying,  and  I  can  only  con- 
clude   with    Humpty    Dumpty 
that     words     mean     precisely 
what  a  person  wants  them  to 
mean,  and  nothing  nwre.  Our 
labor  movement  may  be  stand- 
stillish,   for   instance,   but  that 
doesn't  mean  American  society 
is  as  totalitarian  in  its  crushing 
f»f  opoo«?ition  as  Nazi  Germany. 
Tt\e  distinction  should  be  clear. 

Can  Absorb  Criticism 

I  don't  intend  to  say  that  tol- 
erance cannot  operate  in  such 
a  way  as  to  absorb  criticism. 
But  abforbtioji  is  a  lot  older 
than  industrial  -ociety.  and  one 
can  come  to  an  understanding 
of  how  criticisTTi  is  absorbed 
without  Dr.  Marcuse's  analy- 
sis. It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
moreover,  that  absorbtion 
works  both  ways;  ^he  critics 
sto-p  crilici/ing  «»o  loudly,  but 
the  institution  changes  too. 

John  Locke  long  ago  realized 
the  possibilities  of  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  law  recognize  a 
distinction  botweeji  thought 
and  action.  Enthusiasts  could 
believe  what  they  would,  but 
in  the  public  realm  truth 
would  be  discovered  through  a 
democratic  process.  Poor, 
bungling,  obtuse,  nearsighted 
Locke  still  makes  enough  sense 


to  me  so  that  I  must  oppose  the 
Marcusean  TYue  Believers  whe 
would  objectively  imipose  Xhm 
truth  on  those  of  us  who  are 
not  so  intellectually  favored. 
Indeed,  I  would  reject  the  pa- 
ternalism of  the  word  "toler- 
ance" and  speak  instead  of 
'•freedom"  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent and  which  I  don't  think 
Dr.  Marcuse  appreciates. 

Sociology 

(Co»tii»ued  from  Ftcnt  Page) 

role  as  that  of  an  "umpire"  in 
settling  policy  when  the  inter- 
ests of  departments  conflict. 

Meeting  with  Dr.  Sachar  in 
response  to  the  crisis,  a  group 
of  graduate  students  in  sociol- 
ogy stated  that  "we  are  upset 
at  the  President's  belief  that 
'accept  or  leave'  are  the  only 
possible  alternatives  ...  if  at- 
tempts at  reform  'through 
proper  channels  fall." 

An  undergraduate  student 
meeting  was  called  to  discuss 
the  potentialities  of  student  ac- 
tion. It  was  stated  at  that  time 
that  the  crisis  in  the  Sociology 
Department  could  affect  other 
departments.  A  movement  was 
started  to  research,  write,  and 
publish  a  history  of  President's 
Sachar's  Administration  and 
make  recommendations  for 
educational  reform. 

Committee 


Apply  to: 


Joseph  A.  Sullivon,  Deon 
Grodtfote  Division 
Solcm  Stote  College 
Solem.  Mossochusetts 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

EARN  YOUR  TUITION 

and  then  some  •  •  .  . 

Mony  students  do  .  .  .  with  the  modern  Hood  Ice  Creom  mobile 
unit.  Monlcy  Coloniol  hos  found,  through  post  eiipencnce, 
thot  college  students  moke  ciiccllen*  mobile  route  solcsmen. 
Soles  hoye  been  high  with  olmost  every  college  student  on 
this  progrom. 

If  you  need  to  "com  your  woy,"  o  Hood  mobile  ♦»"<■»»•»  **»« 
perfect  woy  to  do  it.  Hood  mobile  trucks  ore  ovo.loble  on 
either  Icose  or  purchose  plons.  With  o  minimum  investment, 
you  con  moke  os  much  monev  os  you  wish.  Mony  of  our  stu- 
dent vendors  net  os  much  os  $2,000  for  the  summer. 

For  jurther  injorination,  or  a  descriptive   brochure, 
contact:  Mr.  Stanley  Cohen.  52  RoUind  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  666-4800. 

MANLEY  COLONIAL 

A  Subsidiary  ojH.P.  Hood  and  Sons 


(Continued  jrovi  Front  Page) 

work  done  by  the  other  com- 
mittees. Student  Council  and 
other  campus  organizations  and 
projects  originated  in  the  strat- 
egy committee. 

The  work  of  these  groups 
will  be  directed  and  coordi- 
nated by  a  steering  committee 
composed  of  the  chairman  and 
co-chairman  of  each  of  the  live 
committees. 

According  to  spokesmen,  the 
movement  will  not  be  con- 
cerned •  exclusively  with  the 
current  crisis  in  the  Sociology 
Department,  although  that 
crisis  was  the  occasion  for  its 
formation.  Bob  Penny,  '6€,  a 
leader  of  the  group,  said,  "We 
are  not  here  to  respond  to  some 
act  by  the  administration.  We 
are  here  to  question  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  authority  of  the 
administration,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  its  notions  of  educa- 
tion." 

G  &  S  Review 

(Coninued  from  Page  5) 

coloratura  soprano  did  more 
than  justice  to  her  too  few 
musical  numbers. 

Lois  Ettlinger's  settings  and 
Wayne  Chouinard's  lighting 
patterns  were  suitably  austero 

To  Judith  Zwerdling,  musi- 
cal director,  and  Michael 
Friedmann,  conductor,  belonged 
two  of  the  hardest  tasks.  They 
performed  them  valiantly  The 
orchestra  at  no  time  drowned 
out  the  singing,  except  when 
the  singing  drowned  out  itself. 

The  entire  production,  while 
not  up  to  19C4  s  lolanthe,  was 
enjoyable  and  highly  enter- 
taining. We  all  owe  Warren 
Blackstone  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  having  given  so  much  of 
himself  to  Princess  Ida  and  all 
the  other  Gilbert  and  Sulivan 
productions  he  has  directed^ 
while  at  Brandeis.  "" 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

WANT  TO  LEARN  SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  STOCK  MARKET? 

New  York  Securities  firm  looking  for  intelligent  young   person  to  work    in   New 
New  York  aecurin  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  summer  ond  possibly  longer. 

Port-time  or  full-time  positions  oyoiloble. 

O-r  representative  will  be  on  campus  May  '« -««  '7'  ^f "  '"  '"•*"'**  '"'""■ 
vur  rep.«;  j^^^^  (other  times  by  oppomtment). 

If  nterestcd,  pleosc  coll  Mr.  Forstcr  ot  491-087^ 
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Winning  Habits  Eyes  First  Win 


With  three  weeks  of  the  season  gone,  the  tennis  team 
stands  above  .500,  at  5-4,  and  seem^  destined  to  remain  so  for 
the  year.  Saturday's  5-4  victory  over  Stonehill  has  fairly  well 
assured  the  ni'tmen  of  a  winning  season. 

In  that  crucial  match,  captain  Larry  Grylack  continued  his 
phenomenal  singles  success,  winning  his  eighth  of  nine  deci- 
sions, while  Bernie  Rous,  play-   — 

i[I**"u"'u*^''^"''''*"^i^t'.^^'''^''^   Bates,    Assumption,    and    Har- 
that  he  has  regained  his  touch   vard.  but  only  the  latter  is  ex- 
after  a  slow  start  this  year.  The    pected  to  cause  them  any  con- 
two  teamed  up  to  win  the  de-  cern. 
ciding  match. 


By  CHUCK  GOLDFARB 

The  injury  riddled  basefeall  team  is  suffering  through  a  trying  season  as  it  still  seeks  ita 
initial  victory  after  nine  games. 

n/r  T  m   ^^^  ^^'^^  ^'"  ^^^^  perhaps  its  best  chance  for  a  victory  at  home  this  Wednesday  —  va, 
M.I.T.     Larry  Bates,  the  team's  leading  hitter  (.333).    will   have   rejoined   the   team   by   then 
having   been    involuntarily    reUred   by   a   broken  wrist.    Jim  Boyce   (3.18   E.R  A  )     whose  ner- 
formance  against  B.U.  last  week  proved  that  his  shoulder  miseries  are  gone,  willprobably  llin 
that  starting  assignment. 


Lack   capturea    the   two    other   important  New  England  tourna 
matches  in  the   victory.   Gerry  ment 
Katz    and    Howard    Latin 


The  team's  improved  hitting  ^^^  healthy  aggregate  to  elev-   momentarily    stunned.     Three 
should    be   more   than   capable  ^^  ^^^  largely  responsible  for  runs  scored  on  the  play, 
ling  maicn  »,  of  producing  the   5  or   6  riin«i  ^^^  team's  record.  Ira  Margolin        *^*"^-   Boyce's    second     home 

PaS.Tl.K.    an.    Steve  trarer\oTSfe"1t  Z  tK!  ^^^^  B-cf  ^iH  IZ  LT  Steve  A.fnan   and  Steve  Ltz-'  ^  la'p XtTaMl^^e^Js "^iSS 
ick   captured    the   two    other   important  New  England  tourna-   ^t>">*th  Brandeis  victory.  man  have  all  been  sidelined  in  nanigans    cost    Brandeis    what 

Itches  in  the   victorv    Hprrv   rv,«^*  Injuries  which  have  reduced  addition  to  Bates.    These  losses  would  have  been  the  tying  run. 

_    have  forced  Coach  John  Hughes  ^^^  Shamres  homered,  but  the 

to  realign  the  team,  and  field-  '^^1^''^^''^^;^^^^  it 
ers  have  been  forced  to  play  runner  had  missed  third  base- 
strange  positions.  The  inev-  the  appeal  was  upheld,  and 
itable  result  has  been  mistakes.    Brandeis  lost  the  run  and  the 

The  game  which  best  repre-  ^^JT®" 

sented   the   team's  ability   was  i-  ,1  *?  VL^^^  reason  to  be- 

The  Euro- Americans  defeated  the  Afro-Asians  in  the  an-   ^^^  ^U.  encounter,  won  by  the  {{free  of  its  remaining  fite  con*^ 

nual  ethnic  soccer  game  at  Gordon  Field  Saturday,  by  a  score   visitors.  6-5.    Katzman  was  the  tests.    Bob  Plunkett  has  shown 

of  2-1.  starting  pitcher,  but  had  to  re-   marked    improvement     behind 


suc- 
cumbed, as  did  two  doubles 
combinations. 

In  previous  matches,  U. 
Conn,  topped  Brandeis,  7-2, 
with  only  Grylack  and  Hymo- 
witz  victorious:  the  netmen 
overwhelmed  Bentley,  8-1;  a 
superior  M.I.T.  team  trampled 
Brandeis  9-0;  and  the  Judges 
bowed  to  Clark,  6-3. 

In  the  Clark  match,  Rous 
and   Grylack   were   responsible 


Euro- Americans  Victors 
In  International  Soccer 


the  rest 
potent. 

The  netmen 


The   Euro-American   victory,   the   first   in   practically  any-   *'^®  ^^^^^  ^^o  innings  because   the  plate  —  his  native  athletic 
-• -     ^       •'       *      .      .  ability  has   now   been   supple- 


.r^    D      ^   •  .  «u  1    L \r  T vr  *»...v.i.^ati    viciuiy,    iiie    iirsi    in    practically   anv-  «a».^»    uwu   imuiigs   oecause    „l-i-4      J        —  >--v.,v,    «v>.«^.,tw 

for  Brandeis' three  matches,  but  body's  memnrv    iA/a«  fa.>iu«.,«^w  \      tu     t     ,      *         ^tic«tiiy   any  f^«H^,.  «iu^        n  x     ,     ability   has    now   been   supole- 

the  rest   of  the   team  was  im-   ^^^^  «  memory    was  facilitated  by  the  lack  of  a  seasoned  Afro-   °^  ^  ^^"^^'^  elbow.    Boyce  took   rented    by    game    experienci 


still   must   face 


*"*"    Asian  goalie.  The  best  Afro-Asian  defensemen  Biola  sJbowale, 
'68,  had  to  tend   the  goal,  and 


losers    was 


Yes,  I  wonf  a  yeor  tubscripfion 
fo  Hie  JUSTICE  for  1966-67.  I 
enclose    $5. 


Nome   j    '69,  and  Jack  Skowronski,  '69 

I   Both    goals    were    assisted    by 


City 


Stote Zip  Code   .  .  . 

(Mail  to:  the  Justice,  Brandeis 
Umveriity,  Waltham,  Mass.,  02154 


Cadman  Mills,  '67,  was  forced  Starring    for    the 

to   play   the    unfamiliar   center   Danny  Obasun. 

halfback    position.    Neither        The    victorious    Euro-Ameri- 

had  ever  played  these  positions   cans   naturally   saw    this   game 

^^^^^  as    the    beginning    of    a    new        "   t-^t-f^^  ^i^  ^,^J  anai- 

The    Euro-American   goals  trend,  but  the  Afro-Asians,  led   ^^^  "^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  J"st  as  the 

were  scored  by  Bruce  Clarkin,    by    varsity    captain    Mills,    ve-  ^^^nd  baseman,  Manny  Gold- 

hemently  rejected  that  pros-  "^^"'  ^^"gbt  the  ball,  right- 
pect.  Shades  of  Ebbets  Field  ^^}^^^  Barry  Berlin  crashed 
and  "wait  'til  next  v^ar  ••  |"^^     h»"}.     jarring     the     ball 

loose,  and  leaving  both  players 


over  and  pitched  masterfully  If  Steve  Katzman  decides  that 
for  the  last  7  innings,  though  ^^^  arm  is  okay,  then  he.  Sham- 
sabotaged  by  his  fielders.    The   "'^^    """^    '^"^  "^"-^    - 


res,  and   Eric  Epstein  can  aid 

a':^  tl  ^^"f  ^J^  ^"^  ^"^^  t^ra?t'lct  T^"tyX'cl- 
and  the  bases  loaded  in  the  top  George  Frost,  Shamres,  and 
of  the  fifth,  B.U.   leading  3-0.    Epstein,    has    now    become    a 

The  batter  popped  up  to  shal-   ^^^^^  ^^^  opposing  pitchers   to 
•      -     -  reckon  with. 


Chris  McLaughlin,  '67.  The  vic- 
tors received  outstanding  con- 
tributions from  Dave  Fleisch- 
aker,  '66,  and  goalie  Steve  Ja- 
cobs. '68. 

Asim  Erdilek,  '67.  scored  the 
lone  goal  for  the  Afro-Asians. 


CAREER 
OPPORTUNITY 

College  graduate  with  high  I.Q.  who  has  leadership 
background.  Must  be  ambitious,  self  confident,  have 
imagination  and  be  interested  in  people.  Also  must 
desire  individual  independence  and  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  annual  income  in 
excess  of  $15,000.  All  inquiries  confidential.  Appli- 
cation may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Justice  via  mail- 
room  or  writing  P.  O.  Box  270,  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Women  Foil  Opponents 

the^r'So'nifnancTof  New  ^En^   Tw^^t^l  ^"T^  1'''''^  ^^^^^ 

land  athletics  as%he  girls'  fen?:    ^L'^R^^cirfrt"'    ^'''""''   ^''" 
ing  team  gained  the  New  Eng  '^aacime. 


Recent  Lacrosse  Results: 

1  Nictiols  11 

2  Back  Bay     13 

2  MIT  Fr.  3 

Recent  Golf  Results: 

(three-way   meet) 

4  Merrimack     3 

3  Babson  4 
3  Bates  4 
Details  next  week. 


land     Intercollegiate    Team 
Championship  on  April  24. 

Responding  to  the  excellent 
coaching  of  Mrs.  Lisle  Judge 
the  girls  were  undefeated  in 
both  varsity  and  junior  varsity 
competition.  All  encounters  are 
with  the  foil. 

Team  captain  Celeste  And- 
rade,  Esther  Seidman.  Laurie 
Altman,  and  Rita  Pastore 
fenced  at  varsity  level,  defeat- 
ing Jackson  College.  West- 
brooke  Jr.  College,  and  Rhode 
Island  College. 

Randi  Hereld,  Marsha  Ep- 
stein. Betsy  Schultz.  Kathy  Kos- 
sow,    and    Pat   Hill    triumphed 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 


The    only    truly    fine    resfuront    in    Wolthom 

hos  now  been  ENLARGED  and  MODERNIZED 

for  your  odded  pleosure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 

Open  6  A.M.  -  7:30  P.M. 


LOOKING  FOR  SELF -FULFILLMENT? 
SHERUT  LA'AM-ISRAEL 
MAY  BE  YOUR  ANSWER 
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PINKERTON  CO. 

SECURITY  GUARDS 

Boston  Metropolitan  Areo 

Full  and  Part-Time 

Minimum  Age  21 

Minimum  Height  5'  7" 

Good  Physical  Condition 

No  Police  Record 

Apply  of: 

470  Aflontic  Ave.,  Boston 

Room  1203 


WIN  A 
ONDA! 


Get  Info  on  Monthly  Contest  at 

MEDFORD 
MINI-GOLF 

118  Mystic  Ave  (Sunoco  Station) 

'Courtesy  of  HONDA  CITY 

79   Brookline  Ave.  (At   Fenway   Park) 


John's  Foreign 
Car  Service 

67  Myrtle  Street,  Waltham 

Speciali'cing  in  Volkswagens 
All  Types  of  Repairs 

TW  4-2987 


Who  is  your  ideal  date?   Thousands  use  Central  Control  and  its  high-speed 
computer  for  a  live,  flesh-and-blood  answer  to  this  question. 

Your  Ideal  date  -  such  a  person  exists,  of  course. 
But  how  to  get  acquainted?  Our  Central  Control  computer 
processes  10,000  names  an  hour.  How  long  would  it  take 
you  to  meet  and  form  an-  opinion  of  that  many  people? 

You  will  be  matched  with  five  Ideally  suited  persons 
of  the  opposite  sex,  right  in  your  own  locale  (or  in  any 
area  of  the  U.S.  you  specify).  Simply,  send  $3.00  to  Central 
Control  for  your  questionnaire.  Each  of  the  five  will  be 
•s  perfectly  matched  with  you  in  Interests,  outlook  and 
background  as  computer  science  makes  possible. 

Central  Control  is  nationwide,  but  hs  programs  are 
completely  localized.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  vigorous 
and  alert  subscribers,  all  sharing  the  desire  to  meet  their 
Ideal  dales,  have  found  computer  dating  to  be  exciting  and 
highly  acceptable. 

All  five  of  your  ideal  dates  will  be  delightful.  So 
hurry  and  send  your  $3.00  for  your  questionnaire. 

CENTRAL  CONTROL,  Inc. 

22  Paik  Avenue  •  OUahoina  City,  OklahoiM 
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The  Justice 
Notes . . . 

Alumni  Elections 

Elections  for  the  alumni  of- 
ficers and  representatives  posi- 
tions from  the  class  of  '66  will 
be  held  tliis  Thursday.  The  can- 
didates for  president  are  Roger 
Barkin,  Joe  McBride,  and  Peter 
Siris.  Competing  for  the  vice 
presidency  are  Mitch  Goldmaxi 
and  Bob  Sunshine.  In  the  race 
for  secretary  -  treasurer  are 
Linda  Lavidor,  EUi  Mills,  and 
Vivien  Shapiro. 

The  candidates  for  New 
York  representative  are  Gary 
Jacobs,  Marty  Kalish  and  Mike 
Schaffer. 

Running  for  Chicago  repre- 
sentative are  Elias  Dickerman, 
Kent  Lawrence  and  Deborah 
Whitestone. 

The  election  for  West  Coast 
representative  is  a  contest  be- 
tween Frank  Bloch  and  Ed 
Koplowitz. 

In  the  only  uncontested  race, 
Allan    Zerkin    is    running    for 

Boston  representative. 

*  *  * 

MHA 

Nahum  Stiskln,  '67,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  Brandeis 
Mental  Health  Association  for 
1966-67.  Any  questions  about 
activities  for  next  year,  sug- 
gestions, and  comments,  should 
be  made  to  him. 

•  •  • 
Senior  Week 

The  Senior  Week  program 
has  been  revised  and  t'he  prices 
for  several  individual  events 
have  been  cut. 

Monday  evening  June  6  will 
be  the  Discotheque.   On  Tues- 
day afternoon,  there  will  be  a 
beach    party     followed    by     a 
moonlight  cruise  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. The  president's  reception 
and  brunch  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day   morning.    It   will    be    fol- 
lowed by  an  afternoon  at  Suf- 
folk Downs  Race  Track.  Wed- 
nesday  evening   there  will   be 
a    barbeque    followed    by    out- 
door movies.  The  faculty  will 
be  invited  to  attend  this  event. 
Thursday    evening,   there    will 
be  a  dinner-dance  at  the  Hotel  : 
Somerset  in  Boston.  There  will 
be    a   brunch    Friday    mornijig 
and    a    cocktail    party    Friday  | 
evening  to  round  out  the  week. 
Seniors    are    reminded    that  i 
the    cost    of    Senior    Week    is  i 
covered  by  class  dues  and  the 
individual  prices  posted  apply  , 
to    those    who    have    not    paid  j 
their   dues.    The    deadline    for  | 
dues    payment    has     Ix'en    ex 
tended  to  Friday,  May  27. 


Goldberg  Commencement  Speaker; 
Ten  Receiving  Honorary  Degrees 


SAC  Recommends 
Additional  Vacation 

say  that  an  extra  two  day  vacation  be  added  to  the  spring  term 
calendar  for  next  year.  The  two  days,  proposed  as  part  of  f  toT- 
day  weekend  m  mid-March,  were  deemed  necessary  by  the  stu- 
dent members  of  the  committee,  because  Spring  Vacation  next 
year  falls  much  later  than  usual.  ^'^^^^n  u  l  x  t 

In  a  separate  action,  the  committee  voted  to  recommend  a 
Change  in  the  women's  lounge  receptionist  system.  Under  the 
proposed  system,  the  receptionists  would  not  go  on  duty  until  U 
p.m.  instead  of  at  8  p.m., as  they  currently  do 

Those  favoring  the  extra  vacation  argued  that  without  it 
mere  would  be  an  almost  unbroken  stretch  of  classes  'rom  inter- 
session  to  the  end  of  May.  They  also  argued  that  a  four  day 
weekend  would  be  more  equitable  to  all  courses,  since  the  only 

^spring  term  holidays  now  plan- 
ned are  on  a  Monday,  a  Tues- 


By  LYNN  WEISBERG 


day,  and  a  Wednesday.  They 
poijited  out  that  by  giving  a 
holiday  on  a  Thursday  and  a 
Friday  that  all  courses  would 
have  an  eqaal  amount  of  time, 
and  problems  in  arranging  lab 
schedules  would  be  avoided. 

Those  opi>osing  the  plan 
pointed  out  the  undesirability 
of  havijig  split  weeks.  They 
also  expressed  a  fear  that  s-^me 


lfer'l7B°raISoi,'^'lV/h''p''^'^''''*™'^."^#^^°'-.'°  "^e  United  Nations,   will  be  the  principal    da"y  weekSllto^uUin^ 

Kcr  at  Brandeis    15th  Commencement  Exerrsps   .ciimHov,     T..r,^    ^o      a...uoc..^^^^   r^^i^u!:^^    "''y  wLLK.cna  oy  cuuing,  a.s  oc- 


ttj^. 


AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG    AMBASSADOR  HARMON 


snpakor  ai   Rr^^nHoJc-    i  ^fV,  r- x..wk,«oo««v/i    lu    uiu    uimea   iMauons,    will    De   ine   principal 

Ind  nine  othor  oMKf.nH^  Exercises   Sunday.    June    12.    Ambassador   Goldberg 

and  nine  otlier  oulstandmg  public  servants  will  receive  honorary  degrees 

ir.u/)^  "^^  Goldberg  was  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  before  President 

frt??9VlT9^r^as  Sec^it^ar^l^'of^Za^Sor^^^""^  ^"  ''''■  "^  ^^'^^^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^^^  Administratioii 

The  other  recipients  of  hon- 
orary degrees  are  Avraham 
Harman,  Barnaby  C.  Kee- 
ney,  Henry  T.  Heald,  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  David  Dubinsky,  An- 
drew W.  Cordier,  Francis  Kep- 
pel,  Isadore  Lubin  and  Benja- 

r  i^'v*3*'|l|'''tfllllll^Bh  ai^MPi^    V^HR^^^^^^H         Avraham   Harman   has   been 

the  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  since  1959.  Be- 
fore his  appointment  he  held 
several  positions  with  the  Is- 
raeli Government,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  ihe  Execu- 
tive of  the  Jewish  Agency  from 
1956-1959. 

Barnaby     C.  Keeney,  a  for- 
mer history  professor  who  has 
been    the   President    of   Brown ; 
University  for  eleven  years,  is  i 
resigning    to    become   the    first  | 
♦  chairman   of   the  National  En- 
I  dowment  for  the  Humajiities. 

Henry  T.  Heald,  former  pres- 
ident  of  the  Ford  Foundation, ! 
is  now  a  partner  in  a  New 
York  education  consulting  firm. 
Mr.  Heald  is  a  former  chancel- 
lor and  president  of  New  York 
University. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor-in- 
chief  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  was  a  past  president 
of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  a  former  al- 
ternate delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

David  Dubinsky  resigned  this 
year  after  serving  as  president 
of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers*  Union  since 
1932.  Mr.  Dubinsky  is  vice- 
chairman  and  a  founder  of  the 
Liberal  Party  of  New  York,  and 
a  founder  of  Americans  for  j 
Democratic  Action  and  the 
American  Labor  Party  of  New 
York. 

Andrew  W.  Cordier  is  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  In- 
ternational Affairs  at  Columbia 
University.  Formerly  Dean 
Cordier  was  Under-Secretary  in 
charge  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  and  Related 
Affairs. 


Censorship  Crisis 


Mass 


e  n7  ^**>oO'  the  student  humor  magazine  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  has  come  under  fire  this  week  for  orintinc 
an  allegedly  "blasphemous"  cartoon. 

State  Senator  K.  B.  Harrington' of  Salem  has  instigated  an 
investigation  of  the  Yahoo  and  of  student  publications  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  general,  by  calling  into  question 
the    relationship    between    the*. 


curs  often  after  Thanksgiving. 

The  proposed  change  in  re- 
ceptionist hours  was  based,  in 
part,  on  the  results  of  a  poll 
conducted  last  montli  by  the 
Student  Council.  The  poll,  ac- 
cording to  backers  of  the 
change,  showed  general  stu- 
dent support  of  llie  receptionist 
plan,  originally  formulated  by 
the  Student  Affairs  Committee 
last  term,  but  s-howed  dissatis- 
faction with  particular  aspects 
of  the  program.  Proponents  of 
the  plan  al.so  argued  that  it 
would  save  the  University 
money,  and  provide  greater 
convenience  for  the  women 
residents. 

Opponents  of  the  plan  cited 
the  desirability  of  having  the 
receptionists  on  duty  for  se- 
curity reasons.  They  also  men- 
tioned the  need  to'  have  some 
presence  of  the  rule  system  in 
the  dormitories.  They  as.^erted 
that  the  receptionists  should 
"perform  various  services  in 
the  lounge  besides  locking  the 
door." 

The  Student  Affairs  Commit- 
tee is  composed  of  members  of 
the  Administration,  faculty, 
and  student  body 

I 


administration    of    the    Univer 
sity   and    student    publications,   iniport 
with  a  view  toward  tightening 
publication  control. 

In  response  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate's move,  a  Free  Press  Com 


Those  who  see  the  is- 
sue as  a  political  football  have 
remarked  that  "the  supposedly 
offensive  issue  of  the  Yahoo 
was    in    print    for    six    weeks 


mittee     at '   UMass     has    ^been  \  ^^^^^^  to  denouncing  it." 
formed,    and    has    circulated 


FORQUAHN 

(FORQU  AHN  PRESS 
INTERNATIONAL)  WAL- 
THAM—The  final  match  in 
the  International  World 
Championship  1966  FOR- 
QUAHN Competition  was 
announced  by  the  Interna- 
tional Forquahn  Committee 
today  from  its  plush  new  of- 
fices in  Waltham  Ma.ssachu- 
setts. 

The  match  will  be  held 
tonig:ht»  at  precisely  9:15, 
on  the  Brandeis  University 
campus  at  the  only  author- 
ized FORQUAHN  court  in 
this  hemisphere. 

FORQUAHN  (pronounced 
FORQUAHN),  "The  Sport 
of  Gentlemen  and  Kin^s" 
enters  its  Sixth  Annual  Year 
as  an  International  World 
Event. 


-    a 

petition  denouncing  the  pro- 
posed investigation.  According 
to  the  UMass  student  news- 
paper, the  Collegian,  3600  sig- 
natures were  gathered  in  the 
first  twelve  hours  of  operation, 
out  of  an  undergraduate  body 
of  approximately  10.000  Tlie 
editors  of  all  the  student  pub- 
lications at  UMass  are  reported 
to  l)e  spearheading  the  Free 
Press  Committee. 

The  cartoon  in  question  de- 
picted a  cleric  pulling  a  rabbit 
out  of  a  chalice  and  saying 
"Shazam!" 

According  to  the  Collegian, 
neither  faculty  nor  Administra- 
tion at  UMass  is  joining  forces 
with  the  attackers  of  the  Ya- 
hoo. President  Lederle  of 
UMass  has  criticized  what  he 
termed  the  "bad  taste"  of  the 
magazine,  but  has  not  moved 
to  suppress  it.  The  UMass  fac- 
ulty is  about  to  issue  a  state- 
ment on  the  affair  which,  it  is 
rumored,  will  "defend  the  Uni- 
versity's i/itegrity  against 
infringement." 

Speculation  has  it  that  the 
Yahoo  issue  was  contrived  in 
order  to  draw  attention  away 
from  the  hearings  on  education 
currently  in  progress  at  the 
State  House.  President  Lederle 
had  termed  the  Volpe  admin- 
istration's education  measures 
as    being    "aati-educatioa"    in 


Free  University 

Project  Draws 

Student  Support 

Tlie  Free  University  of  Bran- 
deis, organized  last  week  by 
Brandeis  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  has  been  attract- 
ing "a  wonderful  amount  of 
student  support,"  according  to 
Mark  Horowitz,  '69,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  tlie  project. 

The  Free  University  i.ssued  a 
questionnaire  last  week  to  all 
students,  requesting  them  to 
indicate  whicli  of  the  55  sug- 
gested courses  they  would  liko 
to  see  offered.  Horowitz  esti- 
mated that  "al>out  300  rK'opIe" 
have  responded  so  far,  'if  not 
more." 

Preliminary  counts  show 
that  file  most  favored  cour.ses 
of  those  sugge.-.ted  arc'  Post- 
Modern  Poetry,  Jean  Genet, 
Non-Western  Theatre,  Read- 
ings in  Freud,  The  Precursors 
ine  shortaee  bv  1 967  Accnvd\x^0  Francis  Keppel.  A  s  s  i  s  t  a  n  t :  of  Existentialism,  Clerical 
to    a    rcuy?>?t    ?n    hP    U^^^^  Secretary    for    Education.    U.S.  i  Skills.  Advanced  Painting  Stu- 

week    bv    St%enf  CoMnrt'^^^^  «f  "^^I^'^-   Educa- I  dio.  Eastern  Religion  and  PhiU 

SouLr  Advisor    MarthiP^^^^^^               J,"^   ^'^^'-^'^^   ^{l^   ^f   ^  i  r.''^^•.u^"e..^    History    of   the 
6  V     A  1.^1 1,111   i  v,i      Qg      Commissioner    Education  "  w..i—    n .^       ■, 


Report  Warns  ol 
Possibie  Campus 
Housing  Sliortage 

The    University    may    again 
be  faced  with  a  critical  hous- 


Housing    Advisor   Martin   Per- 
nick.  '68. 

The  report,  which  is  the  most 
recent  of  a  series  of  statistical 
surveys  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem, indicates  that  by  a  year 
from  Septeml>er,  there  may  l>e 
a  shortage  of  between  34  and 
145  spaces,  or  more. 

The  potential  shortage,  ac- 
cording to   Pernick,   is  due   to 


and  Welfare,  was  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  from  1962- 
1965.  He  was  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Education  at 
Harvard  University  from  1948- 
1962. 

Economist  Isador  Lubin  is  a 
Brandeis  Trustee  and  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury   Fund,    Inc.     He    was    the 


v-vivjuig     \Aj     M.  ^iiii«_iv,     13     vjiu^     lA/      vv..^       «.  uiiu,      »m_.       *»v;      wo.-i      iin; 

the  inability  of  the  University  I  Vanderbilt  Professor  of  Public 
to  construct  needed  dormitory  |  Affairs  at  Rutgers  University 
space  within  the  short  amount    from  1959-1961. 


of  time  available,  and  to  the 
failure  of  several  plans  which 
were  attempted  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

Pernick   stated   that   the   in- 
tent of  his  report  was  "not  to 


Brandeis    Trustee    Benjamin         .,,.....   ^.    ...^    ^.^^-    ^...v^-a- 
H.  Swig  is  a  hotel  executive.  He    sity.  The  seminar  is  being  co- 


Art  of  the  Film.  Horowitz  said 
that  these  courses  appeared  to 
have  the  most  support  but  that 
others  would  be  added  to  tho 
list  as  soon  as  the  que.>tion- 
naires  could  be  compiled. 
"Tilings  are  really  looking 
good."  he  stated.  "Now  it's  just 
a  matter  of  getting  the  profes- 
.wrs  for  the  courses" 

He  announced  that,  over  the 
summer,  Dr.  Allen  Grossman 
will  be  holding  a  summer 
seminar  on  jwetry  under  the 
auspices   of    the    Free    Univer- 


is  also  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  for  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  a  director  of 
numerous  business  concerns. 
Tho  commencement  ceremon- 


be  alarmist,  but  to  point  out  to  I  .    ^ no  commencement  ceremon- 
those  ponoornrvd  u/liaf  fhp  ovapf    ^9^  ^ill  conclude  a  wcek  of  aca- 


those  concerned  what  the  exact 
extent  of  the  problem  is,  while 

(Continued  on  Pa^e  7) 


demic   celebration   including   a 


ordinated   by  Laura   Cha.sen. 

In  addition,  he  reported  that 
the  Free  University  was  work- 
ing "in  close  cooj>eration  with 
the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee" in  attempting  to  get 
the     Administration     to     offer 


Baccalaureat  service  Saturday,    .some  of  the  courses  suggested 
•'""6  ^1.  '  by  the  Free  University. 
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Horangue 


Steering  Committee  Speaks! 


The  Steering  G>mmitte« 


Editor's  Note:  The  jollowing  is  a  policy  siaUment  iirajted  by  the  Steering  Commitee  o/ 
the  Brandeis  Movement  jor  University  Rejorm. 

The  University  reform  movement  has  formulated  a  basic  level  of  agreement  on  its  pur- 
poses and  goals  and  seeks  wider  participation  of  students  and  faculty  in  its  activities.  We  are 
concerned  with  no  single  instance  of  abusive,  arbitrary  power;  we  challenge  the  legitimacy  of 
arbitrary  administration  and  its  notions  of  education. 

The  educational  enterprise  consists  of  that  which  goes  on  between  students  and  faculty. 
Universities  are  instituted  with  private  and  public  funds  to  create  a  setting  in  which  the  educa- 
tional enterprise  can  be  carried — — — 

on  without  interterence.  The  ^j^^^  j^^  ^^  ..j^  j^^^  parentis,"  ocratic  processes  will  give  the 
nature  of  the  educational  en-  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^^  •„  ^^  accept  educational  enterprise,  as  well 
terpnse  rcqinres  that  decision-   ^^^j^  ^  definition  of  ourselves,   as  the  academic  community,  a 


making  in  the  University  be 
shared  in  by  the  students  and 
the    faculty.     If    that   power   is 


then  education   in  the   broader    new  vitality  and  meaning. 
sense     becomes     impossible.        Dr.    Sachar's    notions    about 

ac-    democracy    are   already    public 

lor 

ince, 

a 

ou 

pabJum.    we   oecomc  ac-    can  i  oveisimiJiiiy  u  ^y  tujiing 


FUB 


The  concept  of  the  Free  University  is  one  of  the  most 
exiiting  new  ixperiments  in  the  held  of  higiier  education. 
Fiom  its  birthplace  in  California,  the  idea  spread,  first  to  New 
York,  and  then  to  educational  centers  across  the  nation.  We 
welcome  the  advent  of  the  Free  University  of  Brandeis  as  a 
vital  and  woilhwhile  addition  to  Brandeis  education  and  to 
the  Boston  college  community  as  a  whole. 

The  Free  University  of  Brandeis  would  offer  courses  in 
areas  of  student  interest  not  taken  into  account  by  the  regular 
curriculum.  In  this  way  its  ideal  is  to  develop  competence  in 
personal  interests  and  not  necessarily  the  societal  interests  that 
the  modern  American  University  seems  obsessed  with. 

The  notion  that  a  University  could  be  run  without  credit 
or  degree,  teaching  courses  that  the  students  and  teachers  alone 
have  decided  to  teach,  is  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  ad- 
vances over  the  modern  university  system.  The  thought  that 
there  might  still  be  students  who  study  solely  for  the  joy  of 
learning  or  teachers  who  teach  for  spiritual,  rather  than 
monetary  reward   is  indeed  heartening. 

Yet,  like  any  experiment,  the  Free  University  of  Brandeis 
runs  many  risks.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  fall  prey  to  a  single 
doctrine  or  ideology,  which  would  stifle  the  freedom  of  the 
school  and  drive  many  potential  students  elsewhere;  on  the 
otlu  r,  it  may  fall  F^rey  to  the  type  of  organization  it  seeks  to 
avoid  and  become  no  more  than  an  advisory  committee  on  new 
courses  lor  the  establishment. 

"We  wish  the  Free  University  well  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
able  to  fulfill  its  promise  to  the  University  community. 


•  1.   ..  w     4^  ♦K^  our  affairs  as  human  beings,  we 

If  we  wish  to  cultivate  the  ^^^  «  ^     j^  ,  ^^    ^^_ 

powers   of   our   minds   and   the  ^^^^^^  ^.^^      ^^^ 

meaning    of   intellectual    activ-  l"^^ ..  .     ,7,      „,i.;^k     «^oir^ 


istration  more  and  more  unpal- 
atable.   Dr.    Sachar    announces 
that,  "The  centralized  adminis- 
tration   is 
the  Americai 

a   contribution   was   neither   of   culture,  as  a  place  where  ideas      -^i^^    ^^  ^j^j-  campus    We  can 
our  making  nor  our  aspiration,    are  developed  that  can  expand     ^         ^  y^^^^  -^^^^  ^j^^; 

The   process   of  education   is   and  improve  the  culture,  then    .^^^^   decided    without   us    and 


centralized  adminis-    meaning    01    inteiieciuai    acuv-    '^^^. ._:*,,     ur^    «7V»ir»K    mAk<» 

the   contribution    of   ity,   if  we  believe   in  the  Uni-   Xat"Sn^meaning£ul     wTdo 

?""■?'-"  l'!:r.:S"eh    versi.y   as   the   vanguard   of   a   ^orn^w^a'^eTegaf  idenmy  o? 


^^i^l^li   Te'-VLii.lTZ  "d"iseai.''th'e   -);,"i'n''inXYrdVe"aT7„^7  at 
.^.i^   .^L'"''"^-'  .-.■IIJM,--:;!^!-   B,^nTi';fJ"in  ^nVr'e^afi'ng"  "co?* 


may  play  a  vital  and  responsi-  must  be  arrested  on  our  part.   ">'^''^  democracy  and  thereby 
ble  role  in  it.  This  reqi 
we  be  able  to  mold 

out  of  our  thoughts  and  there-  ness.  We  call  for  the  establish-  ,  Fnmliv  members  are 
by  to  attain  some  unity  be-  ment  of  a  democratic  Univer-  ^^^'^  -  ^«<^V"y  memoers  are 
tween  our  actions  and  our  un-  sity  where  decision-making 
derstanding.  When  we  are  power  on  matters  of  education- 
treated  by  the  University  as  al  and  community  concern  will 
mental  and  moral  imbeciles  rest  with  those  most  closely  af- 
whose  every  action  must  be  de-  fected  by  such  decisions.  Dem- 


forced  to  leave  at  the  same 
time  that  outside  scholars, 
while  hearing  praises  of  the 
student    body,    are    warned    to 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Yahoo,  Shazamf 

One  of  the  most  comic  outpourings  of  the  usually  comic 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature  is  the  current  "investigation" 
©f  the  University  of  Massachusetts  student  humor  magazine, 
the  Yahoo.  An  allegedly  "blasphemous"  cartoon  in  the  Yahoo, 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  no  more  offensive  than  cartoons  in 
national  magazines  with  incomparably  greater  circulation,  has 
seivtMl  as  the  occasion  for  unleashing  an  almost  medieval  re- 
action of  vilification  and  censorship  at  the  hitherto  free  student 
press  at  UMass.  It  has  also  served  as  the  occasion  for  turning 
the  public's  attention  away  from  a  far  more  important,  and 
to  the  Volpe  administration,  far  more  damaging  hearing  on 
higher  education  that  is  simultaneously  being  conducted. 

We  will  not  stoop  to  discussing  whether  or  not  the  cartoon 
in  question  (which  depicts  a  cleric  pulling  a  rabbit  out  of  a 
chalice  with  the  caption,  "Shazam")  is  "blasphemous."  Such  a 
discussion  would  be  pointless,  since  whether  the  cartoon  is 
blasphemous  or  not,  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  publish- 
ing of  the  "Yahoo"  is  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  In  the  second  place,  the  Yahoo  is  subordinate,  not  only 
to  the  Student  Senate,  which  supports  it  (along  a  plan  similar 
to  Brandeis'  SAF  but  also  to  the  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts.  An  attack  on  the  Yahoo  in  the  hys- 
terical fashion  the  State  Senate  has  hitherto  displayed,  is  an 
attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  University  as  well. 

The  Justice  congratulates  the  Administration  of  the  UMass 
upon  its  refusal  to  yield  to  these  misdirected  legislative  pres- 
sures. This  steadfastness  is  in  bright  contrast  to  the  shoddy 
political  tasks  to  which  the  Massachusetts  legislature  thinks  fit 
to  put  an  innocuous  cartoon.  We  also  congratulate  the  student 
body  of  UMass  upon  its  wholehearted  response  against  State 
medievalism  and  for  a  free  press.  We  hope  that  the  UMass  stu- 
dents will  continue  to  exhibit  the  steadfastness  under  pressure 
that  has  characterized  its  Administration,  and  that  it  will  not 
take  action  on  the  Yahoo  until  the  current  political  dust  has 
settled,  at  least. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Wealth  Makes  Health 

It's  funny  that  we  need  a  full-time  psychiatrist.  Are  Bran- 
deis students  so  disturbed  that  a  part-time  staff  won't  suffice? 
Psychiatrists  have  long  told  us  that  repression  is  a  major  source 
of  mental  illness.  At  the  same  time,  Brandeis  students  have 
been  attacked  by  the  petty- t>ourgeois  power  elite  as  being  too 
unrepressed.  Either  they  are  wrong,  or  the  psychiatrists  are. 
It  must  be  the  psychiatrists. 

Thus,  the  very  fact  that  a  full-time  psychiatrist  is  coming 
to  Brandeis  implies  that  we  can  no  longer  have  faith  in  psy- 
chiatry itself.  In  an  age  which  has  witnessed  the  decline  of 
faith  in  Church.  State,  and  Press,  we  must  watch  with  bared 
heads  the  last  agonies  of  a  discredited  Couch.  It  might  upset 
us  if  it  weren't  so  funny. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  irony  of  the  situation  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  student  body.  The  person  who 
knows  how  to  laugh  is  a  happy  person.  Soon  all  Brandeis  will 
be  laughing  and  happy.  The  new  psychiatrist,  by  virtue  of  his 
presence  alone,  will  create  health  and  happiness. 

The  Jii2>Ucc  is  pleased  to  welcome  Dr.  Posin.  Ha,  Ha,  Ha  . . . 


Sri'lry  Coiiinifitls 

To  the  Editor: 

Whatever  can  be  said  at  this 
late  point  in  the  academic  year 
in  reference  to  what  the  Justice 
justly  calls  "The  Controversy" 
has  a  certain  valedictory  char- 
acter. Nevertheless,  it  is  worth 
saying,  because  there  is  next 
year  .  .  .  and  jiext  .  .  .  until  the 
groundwork  for  a  decent  Uni- 
versity government  is  laid. 

There  is  something  very  sad 
about  the  Administration's  in- 
ability to  kcK^p  track  of  the 
facts  —  I  am  assuming  that 
their  misrepresentations  are 
not  deliberate!  —  to  compre- 
hend the  issues,  or  to  under- 
stand where  the  American  Uni- 
versity generally,  as  well  as 
this  University  in  particular, 
stands  in  history.  Let  me  say 
a  few  words  on  each  point. 

The  general  disorientation 
of  the  Administration  is  indi- 
cate<l  in  the  three  opening  sen- 
tences (Justice,  May  10,  p.  3): 
"I  was  taken  aback  by  the  way 
this  issue  has  escalated.  Orig- 
inally we  were  obligated  to 
make  a  change  in  the  number 
of  new  faculty  appointments 
.  .  .  Sociology  fi^lt  quite  bad 
about  it  .  .  ."  In  the  same  vein, 
King  George  III  might  have 
written:  "We  were  quite  sur- 
prised by  the  way  this  isfnie 
escalated.  Originally,  we  were 
obliged  to  raise  revenue  by 
taxing  tea  .  .  .  Boston  mer- 
ctiants  felt  quite  bad  about 
it   .   .   ." 

What  are  the  facts?  Some  of 
them  are  these,  (a)  The  act 
to  which  the  President  points  is 
near  the  end,  rather  than  at  the 
beginning  of  a  long  process  of 
arbitrary,  petty  tyrannizing  in 
reference  to  the  Sociology  De- 
partment, and  of  meddling  in 
its  internal  affairs  Coping  with 
these  periodic  assults  has  oc- 
cupied a  great  deal  of  ttie  time 
and  energy  of  previous  Depart- 
men  chairmen  also,  (b)  The 
object  of  most  of  the  interfer- 
ence is  everywhere  clear:  it  is 
to  punish  by  economic  means 
any  faculty  member  who  has 
oppo5»ed  any  aspect  of  the  eon- 
duet  of  the  Presidential  ofAce 
(as  in  the  Aberle  affair).  Op- 


position is  what  the  President 
calls     "bad     academic    citizen- 
ship."    And    he    punishes     the 
acts  even  after  he  is  forced  to 
withdraw  the  charges.  The  of- 
fense   is    not    e<'onomic:    it    is 
moral,  (c)  Moreover,  the  Presi- 
dent  proposes  to  continue.   As 
late  as  last  wc^k,  when  talking 
concc-ssions  with  a   member  of 
the  Department,  the  President 
stated   that   whether  or  not  he 
would    return    to   selective   re- 
prisals    the     following     year 
would  "depend  on  how  you  be- 
have ..."  Later  he  withdrew 
and     reformulated    this    state- 
ment, (d)  Petty  interference  in 
the   internal  affairs   of  depart- 
ments is  not  limited  to  Sociol- 
ogy,    (e)    Nor    are    tyrannous 
acts  directed  only  against  fac- 
ulty.   Deans    are    not    immune 
(we  can  hardly  keep  track  of 
them):    and    students    are    not 
exempt  (we  barely  avoided  the 
scandal     of     twenty-five-a-day 
student    expulsions    two    years 
a«?o).  This  vear  we  had  to  fight 
the   administration    to    reverse 
its  decision  to  punish  two  in- 
coming   (!)    graduate    students 
for    an    alleced    administrative 
laxity    of    the    detvartment    in 
years    gone    by     (f)    Reme<lies 
ifor  these  intolerable  conditions 
would    have   been    songtit    and 
were    being    sought    by    many 
narties  on  many  hands  anyway. 
The    so-called    "Sociology    De- 
n  a  r  t  m  e  n  t      Grievance"     — 
like  the  tea  tax  —  was  a  pre- 
cipit^iting    incident,     (g)    What 
helped  in  the  precipitation  was 
the    President's    reply    to    one 
last    cabled    appeal    to   him   to 
reconsider,  because  of  its  con- 
sequences,   his    unilateral 
breach    of    promise    regarding 
staffing.  His  cable  ended:  ".  .  . 
Are    you    really    intending    to 
challenge   the   fiscal    authority 
of   this    University?     The  posi- 
tions   cannot    be    budgeted. 
Just   try    it.    Love    and    kisses, 
Abram     Sachar."    Since    what 
we   had   "challenged"  was  the 
propriety  of  a  last-minute,  un- 
negotiated  reduction  of  depart- 
ment strength  after  educational 
commitments   had   been    made 
on     administration  -  sponsored 
contrary    assumptions    (the 
"table    of    organization")     we 
felt  bound  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  "Uy  it '  ih)  We  put  our 


case  to  the  Senate  both  for  rec- 
tification in  its  own  right  (our 
minor  objective)  and  as  an- 
other ex.ample  of  maladmiii is- 
tration of  the  University  for 
which  remedies  must  be  sought 
(our  major  objective),  (i)  The 
Senate  concluded  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's procedure  with 
us  had  been  improper,  and 
asked  it  to  re-engage  in  a 
proper  procedure.  This  has  not 
been  done  so  far  (although 
what  might  be  a  negotiation 
session  is  planned  for  next 
week).  The  Senate  also  con- 
cluded (on  the  basis  of  much 
evidence,  new  and  old,  besides 
our  complaint)  that  there  were 
serious  problems  of  University 
government,  and  they  askcKi 
the  Trustees  to  hold  hearings. 
These  have  been,  I  understand, 
summarily  refused;  and  the 
Board  has,  without  proper  in- 
quiry, simply  reasserted  its 
confidence  in  the  President  So 
nrYuch  for  "orderly  processes.'* 
(j)  Meanwhile,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  confused  itself  out 
of  all  knowing  by: 

(i)  Listening  to  and  accred- 
iting untrue  rumors  (e.g.,  that 
we  had  held  a  "press  confer- 
ence," that  we  had  admitted  a 
Crimson  reporter  to  a  meeting 
with  department  graduates, 
and  that,  incredibly  —  a  Dean 
phoned  me  to  ask  where!  — 
the  Chairman  was  leatling  a 
campus-wide  student  rally). 

ii)  Imagining  things  on  its 
own,  such  as  "bad  language 
and  name-calling."  The  only 
reference  I  know  of  to  the 
President  as  a  person  occured 
in  a  public-policy  document 
where  I  said  that  "nothing 
herein"  should  be  taken  to  im- 
pugn him  as  a  person  or  re- 
flect upon  his  private  char- 
acter or  diminish  the  credit 
due  for  his  other  public  per- 
formances. 

(iii)  Misreading  documents 
it  had  no  business  to  have  — 
such  as  a  memorandum  inter- 
nal to  the  Department,  impro- 
perly removed  from  the  De- 
partment office,  improperly 
accepted  by  at  least  two  offi- 
cers of  administration,  and  im- 
properly (as  well  as  mistaken- 
ly)   read,    and    quoted    by    the 
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Poge  Three 


Finance 


Es  Kostet  Gelt/ 


Psychological  Counseling 

Jones  to  Direct  Counseling  Center 


Presidenfiol  Report 


The  Budget 


Dr.  Hanfmonn's  Decision 


In  Transition 


Dr.  Abram  Sachar,  President  Brandeis'  1966-67  academic 
of  the  University,  told  The  operating  expense  budget  is 
Ju.stice  last  week  that  "there  is  estimated  at  $11,427,956,  ac- 
no  financial  crisis"  at  Bran-  cording  to  University  Dean  of 
deis.  Finance,  Lester  J.  LoK^mis. 

The  President  indicated  that  This  figure  includes  all  edu- 
the     problems     faced     by     the  cational  and  general  operating 


The    iolloxoing    is  a   memo   jrom   Dr.    Eugenia    Hanfmann,  During    a    recent    interview 

Director  of  the  Psychological  Counseling  Center  to  The  Justice,  vv^h  The   Justice   Dr.   Richard 

The  changes  highlighted  by  Dr.  Posin's  appointment  as  Di-  M.    Jones,    Professor    of    Psy- 

rector  of  the  Brandeis  Mental  Health  Service  involve   (1)   an  chology,    announced,    "I    have 

expansion  of  the  psychiatric  facilities,  and  (2)  a  change  in  the  agreed     to     assume     Professor 

tw^-  vc...v.»-a  C..V.  S-— -^  WH-^— s   Counseling  Center's  status:   it   has   been   mcorporated   into   the  Hanfmann's   responsibilities  as 

University    this    year    are    the  expense  — staff  salaries,  schol-   Health  Office  and  placed  under  psychiatric  guidance.   Ihe  slart  Director    of    the    Psychological 

same  kind  which  have  always  arships.     administration,     a  n  d  of  the  Center  welcomes  the  timely  appointment  of  a  full  time  Counseling  Center   during   the 

concerned   Brandeis     "The   no-   plant   operation— but   does   not  psychiatrist,  but  we  regret  the                -      -7      TT^T"  .  .|,^.  transitional   year   of   the    Cen- 

ti^n  that  thruniver^^                       include     capital     construction.   Administration's     decision      to     osses  for  the  students  and  that  ter's  absorption  into  the  Bran- 

baXuDtcVis   tirfec^^^^^^                                                                                                 ^»^^     Center's     status,    it   may  bring  gains^  jeis    Mental    Health    Service." 

hrd^Ur^    B?^ndeis   has  al-   letic  program  costs.  Any  money  Sponsorship  by  the  Department        No     major    changes    in    the  i>r.  Jones  has  been  a  counselor 

iL"..Wac^*  and'  mir  s*^^^^^^^^     made^^  on    residence  .or    dining  of  ^P^sy  chology,  has-been  m^^^^^^^   Fr^^i^plan^for    tSe'nex't  at  the  Center  for  several  years. 


JT.n^J  fh^'^rrThUm'^nf   m^tl^  ^alls  is  applied  to  the  govern-  uable  in  developing  a   service   ing   are   .  ,,.j^..,,,  t  ^^^ 

l"si'.a;u%''o?trnVfu'r^g'^  \^}^^:^^^:^f^^^^  rartj::^^^,^.^^  ^'^i  r^?'-."i^^'^'J<'it!i  -e.t 


success    ....  ..J  .      ^  _.^ ._         -.       .   ^..,„   ™   ^„^w...^   ...„   -.^   ...^.....^.   .w.    ^..^   ».^~. 

...        .^.    .w.    ...^        ^.  When    questioned    about   the 

**t>v,o^   j,^. ...«.,    „.....„   .-   —     ^^  ,       „i.,MA.nta  iHat  all  fh^  iT^ccnt     iucorporatiou     of     the 

thr^Mffh  rnrrenf  irifts  "  The  ^^^^  construct  the  buildings.  ther  emotional  growth  as  a  part  assure  the  st^oents  that  all  ine  pgy^oiogj^ai  Counseling  Ceii- 
Pres^ent  not^  'T'hk  doesn't  ^ajor  expenses  in  the  educa-  of  the  e;ducational  process,  and  rules  for  ^^ffg^^^rd"^^^^  fonfi^  ter  under  the  expanded  Mental 
President  noted^  -^his  doesn  t  .  ^  ^^  general  operating  which  large  numbers  of  stu-  ^e^^f^^ty  will  continue  to  oe  health  Service.  Dr.  Jonea 
""  o  "»u'"'^'^' e  ^t.  ^^'^A  n^.n  budget  is  facJlty  compensation  dents  are  willing  to  use.  Any  stricUy  observed  On  my  re-  stated.  "I  do  not  know  what  the 
Both  Dr.  Sachar  and  Dean  35,^^  ^^  ^j^^  >  Scholarships  other  administrative  connec-  quest.  P^^^^or  Richard  J^^^^^  President's  rationale  was  for 
of  Finance  Lester  Loo  mis  (see  ^^^  fellowships  account  for  tion  would  have  hampered  the  ,^!«^«  ^J'",^  f^f  ^cl^iter^^^^^^  transferring  the  adnfini-slratfan 
below)  admitted  a  dichotomy  17%  and  plant  operation  and  service's  development  along  the  Counseling  Center  for  ine  ^^  ^^^  Psychological  Counsel- 
in  University  policy  between  maintenance  is  pegged  at  11%  these  lines  It  is  to  be  hoped,  next  transitional  year,  while  1  .^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Psychol- 
getting  enough  to  live  on  for  *  ""  ...  -  ~ 
current   needs   and   raising   en 


dowment  for  future  security. 
Pragmatism 

The  problem,  according  to 
Dr.  Sachar.  is  a  pragmatic  one. 
•'What  some  students  and 
faculty  don't  understand  is  that 
this  has  k>een   faced  pragmati- 


maintenance  is  pegged  at  11%    these  lines      It  iS  to  be  hopea    nexi  ^'^fi^'"""^^,, J^.^jl*  •  ^"V"       i"g  Center  from   the   Psyc 
of  the  budget.    Largest  income   however,  that  at  this  pomt  m   sha  »    plan    to   f^ote   a    larger  Department  to  the  Uni 

sources   of    the    university    are  time     the    switch     to     medical   portion  of  my  time  to  counsel     ^.^^^   Health    Office    I   aske< 


come  comes  from  investments 
(endowments,  etc.)  and  gov- 
ernment reimbursements  for 
research. 

High  Average  Cost 
Average  cost  per  student  — 

^_„^ graduate    and     undergraduate 

cally;   there  has   beerT  no  doc-    figured  together — is  $4900  per 


current  gifts,  44%.  and  tuition,   sponsorship  need  not  result  in    ir.g  and  research. 
39%.  The  rest  of  Brandeis'  in-  _      .  _^ — 

Exchange 


trainaire  philosophy  behind 
University  finances,"  Dr.  Sach- 
ar   explained. 

Dr.  Sachar  said  that  certain- 
ly "there  is  need  for  a  larger 
endowment.  But  in  fund-rais- 
ing, you  don't  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth."  Buildings  and 
endowment  are  both  needed, 
but  he  said  that  there  is  more 
•'sensitivity"  omong  donors  to- 
wards tyuildings 


year,  excluding  room  and 
board.  This  figure  is  obtained, 
by  dividing  the  total  educa- 
tional  and    general    operating 


The  Draft,  Sex,  and  Liquor 


Ric  Usianer 


ver- 
ked  to 
know,  and  was  not  told"  He 
went  on  to  say  that  he  objected 
to  the  fact  that  "the  decision 
would  remove  the  professional 
autonomy  and  freedom  from 
administrative  functions  which 
the  Counseling  Center  had  en- 
joyed as  an  adjunct  of  the  Psy- 
chology  Department,  and 
which  had  made  possible  the 
effective  coordinat.on  of  our 
services  with  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity   Psychiatrist.    I  judged, 


(Special  to  The  Justice) 

BUFFALO— What  started  as  a  protest  again.st  the  use  of    moreo'ver. '  that    the    proposed 
expense     by    the    number    of    g^t^Qoi  orooerty  for  the  Selective  Service  draft  examination  held    Change    would    inevitably    dis- 
graduates  and  undergraduate             Saturday  has  developed  into  a  call  for  reform  of  the  stu-    P»ace  the  educational  model  of 
students,    estimated    for    next    *asi  :>aiuraay  nas  ucv^tiwijct*       „    .         .,       *  d   «•  1     u«^^  mental  health  serrvices.  which 

year  at  2350.                                     dent's  role  in  all  policies  at  the  University  of  Buffalo  here.  Brandeis  had  improvised,  with 

Dean  Loomis  pointed  <Hit  .j.^^^  movement  started  two  weeks  ago  when  the  Faculty-  the  familiar  medical  model. 
that  Brandeis  is  unique  from  a  ^^  ,^3.^  Committee  on  the  Selective  Service  met  with  Dr.  The  projected  strengthening  of 
financial  viewpomt  m  that  "It    ^^raauaie   v.,oiiiimii«rc    wti    ^  .^__ psychiatric    services    I    ap- 

is one  of  the  very  few  private    Clifford   C.    Furnas,   chancellor  ^     *    a    «      u    Plaudcd.  but   it   seemed  to  me 

.  ,  ,        ,.         .        institutions    able    in    a    short    of    the    university,    and    asked   piy  to  the  demand  of  Antioch    an  unncco.^ary  price  to  pay  for 

A  possible  explanation  for  ^.^^  ^^  accumulate  enough  that  the  draft  deferment  test  be  studenU  to  set  their  own  pari-  this  that  Brandeis  slimild  give 
thi3  advanced  by  the  President  f^^^^  ^^  have  a  'complete  removed  from  the  campus.  Dr.  etal  hours.  They  are  now  al-  up  its  place  as  a  leader  in  the 
IS  that  "its  easier  for  many  campus*  with  major  buildings  Furnace  refused  and  said  that  lowed  visitors  of  the  opposite  nationally  needed  venture  of 
people  to  see  the  importance  of    ^^^  ^^^  departments."  the  affair  was  closed.  Represen-   sex   in   their   dormitory    rooms    devoting  a  substmtive  part  of 

a  »>uilding  with  research  facili-  Brandeis  is  also  unique  tatives  of  the  Committee  then  seven  hours  Sunday  through  its  mental  health  services  to 
ties  for  cancer  investigation  among  major  institutions  be-  asked  him  to  speak  at  an  open  Thursday,  nine  hours  on  Fri-  mental  health,  rather  than 
than  it  is  for  them  to  see  the   cause  its  financial  problems  are    meeting    of   the   student    »ooy    day  and  10  on  Saturday.  merely   euphcmizing  its  atten- 

imiwrtance  of  endowing  a  exactly  opposite  from  most.  "In  Again,  he  refused,  stating  that  ryhe  Stanford  Board  of  Trus-  tion  to  mental  illness,  as  so 
Chair."  most    schools."     Dean    Loomis   the  decision  was  purely  admin- 

Despite     the     difference     in   stated,  "the  current  problem  is    istrative. 
''sensitivity."   the  University  is   in  increasing  the  percentage  of  Sit-in  dents  over  21  to  have  liquor  in 

well-along   on   its  second   Ford   yearly   gifts   from   alumni   and  ,         their  rooms.    The  student  body 

grant,    which    is   primarily    de-    friends    At  Brandeis  the  major        That    prompted    a    iwo-aay,    ^j^^j.^  ^^^  ^as  voted,  by  a  bet- 
signed    to    meet    the    need    for   problem    is    in    increasing    the   two-night  sit-in  m  front  ot  ine   ter  than  2-1  margin,  to  request 
•       •  •  ■     '  •     small    endowment,    not    in    in-   chancellor's    office,    which    naa   ^^^^    ^^^    school's    Health    Ser- 

the  effect  of  prompting  him  to  ^j^,^  distribute  contraceptives 
consent  to  send  two  representa-  ..^^^  ^^y  student  desiring  them" 
fives  to  an  open  meeting.  How-  ^iie  Stanford  administration 
ever,  the  protesters  were  not  recently  had  stated  that  it 
satisfied  when  the  representa-  ^vanted  to  be  more  responsive 
tives  came  to  the  meeting  and  ^^  student  desires  and  the  vote 
repeated  the  chancellor  s  state-  ^^^  received  well  by  the 
ment     that     the     matter     was 

closed.  .  ^         - 

The  Governing  Committee  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, an  institution  much  like 


tees    have    reached   a    "general    many    universities   are   known 
agreement"    on    allowing    stu-    to  do.** 
21  to  have  liouor  in 

Good    Faith   Shown 


chairs,    scholarships,     and    fel- 
lowships. Dr.  Sachar  said. 

One  of  the  President's  and 
the  Administration's  main  con- 
cerns is  to  maintain  fiscal  res- 
pon.sibility.  Dr.  Sachar  said 
that  in  the  recent  Sociology 
affair,  the  University  was  sim- 
ply   trying    to    maintain    fiscal 


responsibility.  Although  Bran-  marked  for  special  purposes, 
deis  does  get  a  sizable  portion  ij^e  scholarships  or  faculty 
of   its   income   from   gifts   (five    chairs.  This  makes  it  very  dif- 


creVsing  The"  percentage  of  ari-    the  effect  of  prompting  him  to 

nual  giving. 

Unrestricted  Endowment 

Especially  crucial  is  the  area 
of  unrestricted  endowment, 
which  is  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  endowment.  Most 
endowment     money     is     ear- 


Health  Service — which  never- 
theless said  that  any  changes 
would  be  long-range. 

The    College    Body    Commit- 


million     dollars     expected     for    ficult  to  get  enough  money  for    the>Vtlity'Senate  at  Brandeis.    ^^^^'nion  ^of  ^W^feTan^^^^ 


1966-67),     the     actual    amount    sewers,    for    example,    or    for  ^^^^^    issued 

which      must      be      obtained    general  operating  expenses.  demning  the 

through  this  year's  campaign  is        Brandeis'    small    endowment  non-academic 

only  alHJut  1.5  million.  The  rest   requires   many  people,    includ-  ^.gl    chapter    of    the    American 

is  either 

part 

span 


Dr.  Jones  was  also  ques- 
tioned about  Dr.  Herbert  I. 
Posin's  comment  in  la.st  week's 
Justice  that  "no  major  changes 
are  foreseen  for  the  present 
system  of  p.sychological  coun- 
seling." (Dr.  Posin  was  re- 
cently appointed  University 
Psychiatrist  and  Director  of 
the  University  Mental  Hcnalth 
Service.)  Dr.  Jones  said  that 
"the  good  faith  of  this  inten- 
tion (to  maintain  the  present 
format  of  the  psychological 
counseling)   has  been  shown  in 


o   ..ci   nfTr^de^   in   sity  in  Connecticut,  has  strong-    his  agreement   that  during  the 

.   m.f?irs?  The  lo     ly  protested  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover    first    year  of  his   (Dr.   Posin's) 

'^^?^4l!f    Arv.2riran   of   the   Federal   Bureau    of   In-    appointment  the  Psychological 


Sachar  said,^"be"yond"which  the   Ur^orendow  ment ''equals  one   June  T'aJid"  Junr24— and  To  themembers  it  investigated. 

University  should  not  push  its  dollar    of    current    giving,    ob-    concentrate   on   gaining   a   stu-  u    ^^  q     Berkeley 
luck.  While  it  is  understandable   taining   endowments   is   harder   ^j^^t  voice  in  university  policy. 

and  natural  for  individual  de-   than  obtaining  gifts  for  current    ^t  a  large  open  meeting  of  the  We  now  turn  to  the  Univer- 

partments  to  want  the  best  pos-   use.  The  current  endowment  is   student  Ijody  Wednesday  night,  sity    of    California    (Berkeley) 

sible    staff    and    resources,    the    $18  million^and  is  growing  at    ^1,^    leaders    of   the    movcmejit  where  there  is  just  the  amount 

whole 

peace 

questi 

oursel 

eight 


Dr.  Jones  said  t'hit  the  ru- 
mor tlut  former  University 
Psychiatrist.  Dr.  Arnold  L. 
Abrams  wa.-;  di.smissed  was 
"totally  fal.se."  Dr.  Jones  said 
that   Dr.   Abrams,   as   Assistant 


administration 
jot3      of      telling 


has    the    fiscal   year.    t\s  uiese   guts   ic-pic-a^-i.v    one    

departments   money    in    varying   degrees    of   sistant    professor    Primarily   on    mini.stration  »  *|^^**^**  .^J^f^^ 


'V  i  W^»  nar,  dr.  rotfardine  cx-  Commitment  to  the  University  the  basis  of  "good  teaching  tage  in  its  relations  with  the 
what  they  can  do  regaraing  ex  _from  ten  year  pledges  paid  m  He  added  that  the  quality  of  students,  in  light  of  its  deci- 
penditures  which  f^^^^(>^\^Jr  installments  to  brand-now  con-  teaching  was  discernible  in  sion  not  to  recognize  the  new 
financial  health  01  ine  umvci  ^^ibutors  found  during  the  year  -the  imoact  made  on  the  aca-  frovernment.  If  the  constitu- 
sity 

"The 
munication,       nuwcvci,       ».-   ^^^ 
never  enough   and  can  always        Many 
be  improved,"  Dr.  Sachar  said. 
He     called     the     question     of 
whether  faculty  should  vote  on 
such  decisions  as  raising  their 
pay  versus  adding  more  faculty 
"too      hypothetical     and      one 
which    must    be    seen    in     the 
whole  context  of  the  Uaiver- 
sity." 


•  1-    ^   i««<,   n.f  nnm     — intchsive  campaigns  and  ap-    demic  life  of  the  student 
existing   lines   of  com-      ^^^^  ^^^   needed   to   make   up 
on,"     however,    ^  are  ^^^  difference  each  year. 

of  the  buildings  at 
Brandeis  have  been  paid  for 
by  bank  loans,  while  the  Uni- 


Sex  Tolerated 

A.ssociate  Dean  of  Students 
Walter  Sikes  of  Antioch  Col- 
lego    commented    recently:    "It 


tion  were  ratified,  the  old 
form  of  student  go\ernment 
government  would  be  super- 
seded by  the  new  and  thus 
would  have  no  authority. 
However,     the     new     govern 


to  as<5ure  the  students  in  resi 
dence  during  the  year  1066-67 
that  the  staff  of  the  Counseling 
Center  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  support  Dr  Posin  in 
implementing  his  program  for 
further  improvements  of  men- 
tal health  services  at  Bran- 
deis." 


versity  awaited  payment  by  :«  o,^^  thing  for  us  to  be  seen  as  ment  would  not  be  recognized 
the  donors.  "This  is  perfectly  tolerant  in  terms  of  sexual  be-  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
normal,"  Dean   Loomis  said,  ~  ....      ..  — _-_x   ...ii.   «   - 


and  the  very  low  rate  of  'bad 
debts'  is  one  rea.son  the  Uni- 

(Centiaued  on  Pa^e  6) 


havior.    It    is   a    very   different    students   to  contract   with   the 
thing  to  appear  to  l>e  encour-    university  for  use  of  the  Mu- 
aging    premarital    intercourse." 
This  statement  was  made  in  re-  itics. 


dent    Union    and    other    facil- 


Forqualm . . . 
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Notes  From  Random 


Chuck  Coldfarb 


Wiling  away  the  hours  in  the  environs  of  the  gym  as  sports 
editor,  baseball  manager,  and  general  enthusiast  can  be  quite 
constructive,  for  as  Yogi  Berra  once  commented,  "You  can  ob- 
serve a  lot  by  just  watching."  I  have  a  few  suggestions  and  a 
few  complaints  that  have  been  ruminating  inside  me  as  a  result 
of  just  watching. 


Withdraw  from  G.B.L. 

Most  of  my  thoughts  are  on 
baseball.  As  manager,  I  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
team  statistics.  I  can,  therefore, 
authoritatively  describe  Bran- 
deis'  position  with  relation  to 
the  Greater  Boston  League.  I 
shall  avoid  the  gory  details  and 
just  say,  let's  get  out!  There  is 
nothing  more  humiliating  than 
to  lose  to  Harvard,  27-9,  and 
yet  know  that  this  was  our  best 
performatice  against  the  Crim- 
son \i\  several  years.  MIT  is  in 
the  same  boat;  their  coach  and 
the  Boston  Globe  have  inti- 
mated that  a  second  league  for 
the  weaker  Boston  area  teams 
is  desirable.  Coach  HughciJ  and 
all  the  baseball  players  feel  the 
same.  How  about  a  revised 
schedule? 

Play  Bull  in  Fall 

The  revision  need  not  simply 
mean  a  schedule  with  new 
teams  on  it.  A  shift  from  Spring 
to  Autumn  baseball  would  lead 
to  improvement.  The  Judges 
presently  compete  at  even 
greater  odds  against  New  Eng- 
land weather  than  against  their 
opponents.  One  week  of  out- 
doors practice  is  not  enough! 
The  pitchers  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  get  loose  or  the  bat- 
ters to  develop  their  rhythm. 
Thus,  when  Brandeis  opens  it.^ 
season  in  mid-April,  it  is  un- 
prepared to  face  competition 
which  has  taken  a  two-week 
tour  of  the  Southland  for 
Spring  training. 

Yet,  the  University  refuses 
to  provide  the  team  with  spring 
vacation  contests  with  Daytona 
Junior  College.  Instead,  the 
University  has  allowed  Jim 
Boyce,  Steve  Katzman  and,  in 
the  past.  Freddy  Marden  to 
throw  out  their  arms. 

Avoid  Injuries 

Fall  baseball  would  avoid 
such  injuries.  Players  would 
return  to  school  for  Orientation 
Week  when  they  could  partici- 
pate in  concentrated  practices 
without  schoolwork  hanging 
over  their  heads.  No  player 
could  excuse  his  poor  physical 
condition  on  the  weather.  The 
season  could  begin  by  the  time 
classes  do  and  could  be  over  by 
late  October  —  in  time  for  pre- 
season basketball  practice. 

The  main  argument  against 
fall  baseball  is  that  it  conflicts 
with  our  opponents'  football 
schedules  But  two-letter  men 
have  always  been  on  the  very 
same  teams  which  should  be 
dropped  from  our  schedule: 
Harvard,  B.C.,  Northeastern. 
et  al.  A  league  composed  of 
Brandeis.  MIT.  Clark.  SufTolk. 
Stonchill,   and   the   like  would 


be  competitive  and  free  of  foot- 
ball. How  about  this  major 
change  in  schedule? 

Don't  Add  Insult  to  Injury 

A  more  humble  request  now: 
can't  all  players  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  varsity  athletics  be 
invited  to  the  All  Sports  Ban- 
quet? Why  should  it  be  closed 
to  those  who  have  unfortunate- 
ly not  earned  letters?  Perhaps 
only  15  lacrosse  team  members 
play  sufficiently  well  to  win 
letters  but  the  other  ten  or  so 
who  faithfully  participate  in 
practices  and  give  their  all 
when  on  the  field  should  be 
given  the  dignity  of  an  invita- 
tion to  the  banquet.  Don't  insult 
the  ambitiou.i! 


Brandeis  Nine  Trips  MIT,  Hartford; 
Boyce,  Shamres  Are  Winning  Huriers 

The  baseball  team  finally  put  together  good  pitching,  solid  hitting,  and  fine  fielding  for  vic- 
tories over  MIT  and  Hartford  last  week.  Jim  Boyce  and  Jon  Shamres  surrendered  only  7  hits 
apiece,  and  were  backed  by  20  Brandeis  hits  and  a  strong  defense  which  permitted  only  one 
error  in  the  two  games. 

The  5-4  victory  over  MIT  was  sweet  revenge  for  the  30-11  shellacking  Brandeis  suffered  at 
their  hands  earlier  this  season.  The  team  had  to  overcome  a  4-0  first  inning  deficit,  and  didn't 


Sailing  Club 
Big  Success 

The  sailing  club  has  com- 
pleted its  first  season  with 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
place  fixiishes. 

The  varsity  finished  first  at 
Holy  Cross  on  May  8,  second 
at  Tufts  on  April  2,  third  at 
the  Associate  Members  Cham- 
pionship of  the  New  England 
Intercollegiate  Sailing  Asso- 
ciation at  Stonehill,  and  fourth 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
on  May  7. 

Daii  Perlman  sailed  the  A 
Division  races,  aided  by  crew 
Ahmad  Djudzman  '67,  while 
the  B  Division  was  skip|>ered 
by  Dave  Rosenblum  '68  with 
Bruce  Mittleman  '63  and  Steve 
Liebhal>er  '68  as  crew.  One 
crew  was  entered  at  the  Coast 
Guard  meet,  skippered  by 
Perlman  with  Dave  Rouslin 
'60.  Rosenblum  and  Elli  Mills 
'66  as  crews. 

Brandeis  also  sailed  a  series 
of  freshman  regatti.;  wit'h 
Rouslin,  Mike  Sandburg,  Jack 
Rose  and  Mark  Saivetz  skip- 
pering. 

The  club  rented  three  12 
foot  sailboats  for  home  events; 
there  was  sailing  for  the  more 
than  70  members  almost  every 
afternoon  since  Spring  Recess. 

The  club  has  donated — out 
of  its  memlx^r^hip  dues — an  in- 
tramural trophy  to  be  sailed 
for  each  spring  and  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Week- 
stein  of  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment, the  club's  faculty  ad- 
Perlman  won  the  first 
the  May  14  competition 
10  ^  points.  Finishing 
him    were    Jack    Ross 


take  the  lead  until  the  seventh. 
The  MIT  runs  were  unearned 
as  an  error  set  up  a  bases 
loaded  triple  by  visiting  first 
baseman  Jack  Cleary. 

Both  Boyce  and  the  defense 
tightened  the  rest  of  the  way 
as  MIT  was  completely  con- 
tained while  the  Judges  chipped 
away  at  the  lead.  Eric  Epstein 
scored  an  unearned  run  in  the 
second,  and  Bob  Plunkett  drove 
in  George  Frost  in  the  fifth,  to 
set  the  stage  for  the  winning 
3-run  seventh  inning  rally. 

Four  Hits  in  Winning  Rally 

Frost  opened  the  seventh 
with  an  ipfield  hit.  With  one 
down,  Boyce  beat  out  a  hit  to 
short;  Frost  alertly  raced  to 
third  when  the  fielder  couldn't 
handle  the  ball.  Shamres  sin- 
gled to  left  for  a  run.  Then 
Plunkett  singled  through  the 
middle,  driving  in  the  tying 
run  and  sending  Shamres  to 
third.  Barry  Berlin's  grounder 
scored  the  winning  run. 

Boyce  held  the  lead,  ending 
the  game  auspiciously  by  strik- 
ing out  the  side  in  the  ninth  in- 
ning. His  E.R.A.  plummeted  to 
2.08. 


ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEEK 


Jim    Boyce, 
Brandeis  pitching^  ace 

debut   on   the   mound,   couldn't 
adjust    to   the    height    (he    had 


run  to  the  cleanup  man,  Dave 
Lill.  But  from  there  on  in  he 
was  superb.  His  only  real  trou- 
ble came  in  the  eighth  when  ha 
tired,  and  a  hit  and  four  vsralka 
let  in  three  runs.  He  regained 
his  control  in  the  ninth,  strik- 
ing out  his  eighth  and  ninth 
batters. 

Meanwhile,  the  Judges  had 
amassed  11  runs,  thanks  large- 
ly to  four  run  outbursts  in  the 
third  and  fourth  innings.  Sham- 
res, Ira  Margolin,  and  Steve 
Altman  had  the  big  hits  in  the 
third  inning  rally;  walks  were 
instrumental  in  the  second  big 
inning.  Margolin  and  Altman 
drove  in  5  runs  between  them. 

After  last  week's  perform- 
ances, the  team  was  eagerly 
awaiting  this  week's  action. 
Yesterday,  they  faced  SufTolk. 
which  fell  to  Hartford  earlier 
in  the  year.  Today  they  travel 
to  Northeastern,  the  current 
Greater  Boston  League  leader. 
The  season  ends  Thursday,  at 
home,  against  B  C.  The  team 
has  jelled  sufficiently  to  put 
any  of  these  opponents  within 
easy  reach. 


In  the  Hartford  game,  the  Pi\c»^^d  from  that  perspective 
Judges  once  again  spotted  the  ?^\^y.^JA^^..!"_  PL^^A'^^^'.^i^l^L^S 
opposition  four  runs  in  the  first 


inning  and  then  came  back  to 
capture  the  game.  The  team 
traveled  over  a  hundred  miles 
for  this  contest  and  would 
gladly  do  that  more  often  if  it 
were  guaranteed  to  face  the 
same  caliber  pitching  at  its  des- 
tination. 

The  team  took  a  1-0  lead  with 


the  first  two  batters,  and  hav- 
ing a  2-0  count  on  n  u  m  b  e  r 
three,  when  Coach  John  Hughes 
wisely  brought  in  Jon  Shamres 
from  left  field.  Berlin  taking 
his  place  in  the  field  (Berlin 
made  up  for  his  pitching  failure 
with  two  solid  hits). 

Shamres  Strikes  Out  Nine 

Shamres  wasn't   properly 


an  unearned  run  in  the  top  of  warmed  up.  and  therefore  pro- 
thc  first,  but  promptly  lost  it  ceeded  to  walk  the  third  batter 
back.  Barry  Berlin,  making  his   and  yield  a   grand  slam   home 

Banquet  Honors  Athletes 

Varsity    and    freshman    ath-   — 

letes     were     honored     Sunday   Frost,     baseball;     Bob    Nelson. 


evening  at  the  Annual  All 
Sports  Award  Dinner,  held  at 
Sidney  Hill  Country  Club.  Let- 
ters, numerals,  sweaters,  and 
certificates    were    awarded     to 


Lacrosse  Still 
Seeks  Victory 

Brandeis'  fledgling  lacros.se 
team  will  be  looking  for  its  first 
victory  this  week  in  its  last 
two  games.  The  team  sufTered 
another  disappointing  week, 
losing  twice:  to  Winchester 
(7-5)  and  U.  Conn.  (14-3). 

Bob  Kittredge's  charges 
were  hampered  by  injuries 
which  have  plagued  nearly  the 
whole  starting  team.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  had  the  la- 
crosse boys  played  up  to  their 
potential  both  these  games  and 
certainly  the  previous  MIT 
game  would  have  l>een  theirs. 

Since  the  last  report  Bran- 
deis scorers  have  been  led  by 
Mike  Moscovitch  and  Rick 
Fishman,  who  have  collected 
seven  goals  and  an  assist  be- 
tween them.  Co-Captain  Dick 
Winkelstern  scored  twice  and 
assisted  once  in  the  past  four 
games. 

Defensively  the  team  has 
been  led  by  Co-Captain  Mike 
SchafTer     (goalie)     who     must 


visor. 

cup  in 

with 

behind 

(9'''t),      Rosenblum      (9)      and 

Rouslin  (8'/|).  Their  respective 

crows    were    Djudzman.     Rick 

Skodnek,     JefT     Fookson     and 

Judy  Smith. 


PINKERTON  CO. 

SECURITY   GUARDS 

Boston  Metropolitan  Area 

Full  and  Part-Time 

Minimum  Age  21 

Minimum  Height  5'  7" 

Good  Physical  Condition 

No  Police  Record 

Apply  at: 

470  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 

Room  1203 


John's  Foreign 
Car  Service 

67  Myrtle  Street,  Waltham 

Specializing  in  Volkswogens 
Ail  Types  of  Repairs 

TW  4-2987 


DELIVERY   SERVICE 
TW  3-1900  —  1276 


8   A.M.-10   P.M.    Mon.-Thurs. 
8   A.M.-11    P.M.   Fri.   &  Sot. 


GOR 


il« 


N'S 


Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc 

876  Moin  Street,  Wafthom  54,  Moss. 

Most  complete  line  oi  imported  and  domestic 
barreled  beers  —  wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


golf;  and  Richard  Fishman.  la- 
crosse. 

Most  valuable  player  awards 
went  to:  Dave  Fleiscliaker,  soc- 
cer;    Richard     Cohn,     fencing; 

all   intercollegiate   competitors.   Ronnie  Ratner,  wrestling;  Lar- 

Special   laurels  were  also  con-   ry  Grylack.  tennis;  Jim  Boyce, 

ferred.  baseball;    Richard    Kurshan. 

President  Sachar  opened  the   golf;    Mike    SchafTer,    lacrosse; 

festivities  with  a  few  words  of   and  Harvey  Ross,  track.  Steve 

greeting  to  the  "youngsters"  in   Katzman  won  the  Outstanding 

the  athletic  program.   He  was,   Freshman     Basketball     Player    face  an  unbelievai>Ie  barrageof 

in    return,    awarded   a  sweater   award.  rubber.     Aiding    him    are    de- 

and  letter.  The  special  awards  proved  a 

The    coaches    bestowed    the   fitting   closing    to    the   evening. 

honors      on      their      respective   Ray    Danahy,    who    ably    per- 

leams.  They  also  took  time  to   forms  the  thankless  job  behind 

briefly    convey    their    attitudes   the  cage,  was  heraMed  as  Bran- 

towards    athletics.      The    most   dels'    unsung   hero;   the   Morris 

memorable  words  were  spoken   Sepinuck     Sportsmanship 

by  track  coach  Norman  Levine,   Award  went  to  fencer  Ed  Kop- 

whose  remarks  were  indicative   lowitz;    Dave   Fleischaker   won 

of  his  ability  to  get  his  athletes   the    Harry,    Joseph.    Ida    Stein 

up  for  their  meets.  Memorial     student  -  athlete 

Most  improved  player  awards   award. 

were    won    by:    Steve    Jacoljs.        Ralph  Norman's   inspiration- 
soccer;    Harvey    Simons,    fenc-   al  speech  was  the  higli  point  of 

ing;     Neal     Weiss,     wrestling;   the  evening,  and  petitions  are 

Dave   Jacobson.    basketball;   circulating    for    him    to    emcee 

Paul  Hymowitz,  tennis;  George   the  banquet  next  year. 


fensemen  Bob  Gordon,  Alan 
Sheinbaum,  axid  Howie  Beck- 
man. 

Brandeis'  last  game  of  the 
sea.son,  a^jainst  New  England 
College,  will  be  played  at  Gor- 
don Fiold  Wednesday  at  3  p.m 


$110  A   MONTH 
HOUSE   FOR   RENT 

5  8edroom  House 

10  Rooms  Altogether 

IVi  Miles  from  School 

CALL  244.6209 


Who  is  your  ideal  date?   Tliousands  use  Central  Control  and  its  high-speed 
computer  for  a  live,  flesh-and-blood  answer  to  this  question. 

Your  ideal  date  -  such  a  person  exists,  of  course. 
But  how  to  get  acquainted?  Our  Central  Control  computer 
processes  10,000  names  an  hour.  How  long  would  it  take 
you  to  meet  and  form  an  opinion  of  that  many  people? 

You  will  be  matched  with  five  ideally  suited  persons 
of  the  opposite  sex,  right  in  your  own  locale  (or  in  any 
area  of  the  U.S.  you  specify).  Simply,  send  $3.00  to  Central 
Control  for  your  questionnaire.  Each  of  the  five  will  be 
as  perfectly  matched  with  you  in  interests,  outlook  and 
background  as  computer  science  makes  possible. 

Central  Control  is  nationwide,  but  its  programs  are 
completely  localized.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  vigorous 
and  alert  subscribers,  all  sharing  the  desire  to  meet  their 
ideal  dates,  have  found  computer  dating  to  be  exciting  and 
highly  acceptable. 

All  five  of  your  Ideal  dates  will  be  delightful.  So 
hurry  and  send  your  $3.00  for  your  questionnaire. 

CENTRAL  CONTROL,  Inc. 

22  Park  Avenue  •  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
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B&M  Tickets 

The  price  of  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  tickets  has 
been  changed  to  37  cents  each 
for  all  Brandeis  students.  The 
tickets  are  made  available  to 
students  by  the  Administration, 
which  pays  a  considerable 
amount  to  subsidize  reduced 
fares.  The  new  price,  which 
includes  a  7  cent  Increase  over 
last  year's  fare,  came  as  a  result 
of  student  opposition  to  a  plan 
which  would  have  charged 
non-SAF  students  a  higher  rate 
than  those  who  had  paid  the 
lee. 

Paychecks 

As  a  result  of  an  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  decision  to 
end  the  past  practice  of  paying 
student  help  out  of  petty  cash, 
all  student  employees  of  the 
University  must  now  be  paid 
by  check  and  have  tax  with- 
held from  their  salaries.  Pay- 
checks cannot  be  cas'hed  at  the 
bookstore  but  must  be  re- 
deemed at  the  Accounting  Of- 
fice in  Bernstein-Marcus  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  afternoons. 

Freshman  Curfews 

The  policy  of  having  early 
curfews  for  freshman  girls  has 
been  ended.  The  old  system, 
which  required  first  term  fresh- 
man girls  to  be  in  their  dorms 
an  hour  earlier  than  upperclass 
women  proved  difficult  tq  en- 
force in  dormitories  containing 
women  in  both  categories. 

SAF 

This  year's  SAF  collection  is 
proceeding  more  rapidly  than 
last  year's.  According  to  Stu- 
dent Council  Treasurer  JefT 
Silver  about  1500  undergrad- 
uates have  paid  fhe  35  dollar 
fee. 

Spring:   Vacatio-n 

The  spring  semester  calendar 
has  been  changed  to  add  a  four 
day  weekend  on  March  24-28. 
The  change  was  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Student  Af- 
fairs Committee,  to  provide  an 
additional  break  in  the  calen- 
dar, due  to  the  lateness  of 
Spring  vacation  this  year. 
Phones 

Work  is  currently  underway 
on  a  $13,000  project  to  install 
irilra-quad  telephone  services 
in  Hamilton.  North,  Ridge- 
wood,  and  the  Castle.  East  al- 
ready has  such  a  system,  al- 
lowing residents  of  the  quad- 
rangle to  call  any  floor  of  any 
dorm  within  that  quad  free  of 
charge. 

Freshmen 

This  year's  freshman  class  is 
compo.sed  of  about  480  students 
according  to  Dean  of  Students 
Philip  Driscoll.  Last  year's 
freshman  class  contained  about 
525  students. 

Andelman 

Barry  Andelman,  who  co- 
ordinated transportation  serv- 
ices for  the  Dean  of  Students' 
Office,  has  resigned.  His  posi- 
tion has  not  as  yet  been  filled. 


ARTICLES 

The  Justice  welcomes 
articles  from  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administrators,  on 
any  topic  of  interest  to 
the  Brandeis  community. 
Articles  may  be  left  in  the 
Justice  box  in  the  mail 
room. 


Compromise  Quells  Dining  Hall  Crisis 
After  Council  Demands  Quick  Action 

A  compromise  reached  last  Friday  between  the  Administration  and  representatives  of  the 
student  body  has  averted  a  major  crisis  over  the  University's  dining  hall  policy. 

The  crisis  was  triggered  by  a  University  decision  to  require  all  residents  of  Shapiro  A 
and  B  halls,  in  Hamilton  Quadrangle,  to  eat  in  Kutz  Hall,  in  North  Quad.  Coupled  with  this 
was  a  decision  to  require  all  students  to  eat  all  meals  in  the  dining  hall  to  which  they  were 
assigned. 


At     its     meeting     Thursdayl^ 
night  Student  Council  voted  to 
demand  action  to  change  these 
policies,     within     a     24     hour 
■period. 

The  compromise  allows  any 
student  to  eat  lunch  or  dinner 
in  any  dining  hall  by  signing 
up  in  his  own  dining  hall  24 
hours  in  advance.  It  also  pro 


vides  for  the  assignment  of 
Shapiro  A  and  B  residents  to 
Sherman  Dining  Hall  for 
breakfast. 

The  plan  does  not  change  the 
luncli  and  dinner  assignments 
of  the  residents  of  Shapiro  A 
and  B  but  allows  all  students 
to  eat  in  any  dining  hall,  re- 
gardless of  assignment,  at  those 
two  meals,  by  signing  up. 

The  plan  came  out  of  a  meet- 
ing involving  Student  Council 
President  Brian  Marcus,  '67, 
Council  representatives  Marty 
Pernick,  '68,  former  Residence 
Committee  Chairman  Marlys 
Moses,  '67,  Director  of  Business 
Administration  David  Rolbein, 
and  Director  of  Dining  Hall 
Services  Norman  Grimm.  The 
meeting  was  held  after  Student 
Council,  which  met  Thursday 
night,  demanded  action  by 
midnight  Friday  to  correct  stu- 
dent grievances. 

Also  included  in  the  com- 
promise is  a  promise  to  restore 
the  alternate  hot  meal  pro- 
gram, the  so-called  "hamburg- 
er option,"  by  Monday. 

The  compromise,  reached  at 
12:30  p.m.  Friday  came  just  in 
time  to  satisfy  a  protest  meet- 
ing called  for  1:00  p.m.  the 
same     day. 


Countil  Censures  B&C 
For  Alleged  Rudeness 


University  Policy 

Council  Chosen; 
Includes  Trustees 

student  Council  President 
Brian  Marcus,  '67,  has  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  new 
committee  to  deal  with  Uni- 
versity affairs,  on  which  trus- 
tees, administrators,  faculty, 
and  students  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  committee,  to  be  called 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Uni- 
versity affairs,  will  meet 
monthly  to  discuss  important 
policy  matters. 

Members  of  the  committee 
include  Trustees  Rabb,  Scharf- 
man,  Farber  and  as  an  alter- 
nate member,  Wien.  The  ad- 
ministrators are  President 
Sachar,  Dean  of  Planning  and 
Development  Berger,  and  Dean 
of  Students  Driscoll.  The  pro- 
fessors are  Dean  of  Academic 
Administration  Diamandopou- 
los.  Faculty  Senate  President 
MacMullen  and  AAUP  Chapter 
President  Gilbert.  The  students 
are  Council  President  Brian 
Marcus,  Vice-President  Phil 
S  a  p  e  r  i  a,  and  a  third  to  be 
chosen.  The  student  choices 
may  be  subje<^t  to  some  change, 
however,  as  several  members  of 
the  Student  Council  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  having 
two  of  the  three  students  com- 
ing from  the  Council  Executive 
Board. 


Student  Council,  meeting  Thursday  night,  voted  to  "offi- 
cially censure  B  &  G  for  the  blatant  and  completely  disrespectful 
treatment  of  the  Brandeis  Student  Union  during  Freshman  Ori- 
entation Week." 

The  censure,  which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  10-2-0,  followed 
numerous  complaints  received  by  the  Council  from  freshmen, 

frthcir  parents,  and  the  members 
of  the  Orientation  Committee. 
The  complaints  alleged  total 
mismanagement  and  disregard 
of  students  in  the  distribution 
of  freshman  room  keys,  failure 
to  provide  services  to  freshmen 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  failure 
to  live  up  to  written  commit- 
ments to  the  Orientation  Com- 
mittee, and  rudeness  to  those 
students  seeking  to  correct  the 
situation. 

Parking: 
In  a  related  action,  Council 
also  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution: ''Student  Council  re- 
solves that  the  present  parking 
situation  shall  be  reviewed  and 
demands  that  by  October  1,  ap- 
propriate measures  be  taken  so 


Course  Review 
Spurs  Variety 
Of  Reactions 


The  Student  Course  Evalua- 
tion, published  last  summer  by 
the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Council, 
has  provoked  much  comment 
both  on  and  off  campus. 

The  Evaluation,  which  con- 
centrated on  reviewing  General 
Education  courses,  was  com- 
piled from  questionnaires  cir- 
culated last  spring  to  students 


EPC  Pass-Fail  Plan 
Adopted  by  College 

A  system  under  which  students  may  take  courses  outside 
their  field  of  specialization  without  receiving  formal  letter 
grades  was  adopted  this  summer  by  the  University,  as  the 
result  of  a  proposal  by  the  Educational  Policies  Committee  o< 
the  Student  Council. 

The  plan,  considered  a  revolutionary  advance  in  liberal 
education,  is  already  in  effect.  Under  the  plan,  upperclassmen 
may  take  four  semester  courses  with  grades  to  be  recorded 
solely  as  "pass"  or  "fail."  Only  one  semester  course  per  term 
may  be  taken  on  "pass-fail"  and  only  one  during  the  sophomore 
year. 

The   grade  of  "pass"   covers  the   grades   from   D —  to   A. 

Full   credit   will   be   awarded  for   a   grade  of   "pass,"   but  the 

course  will  not  be  counted  in  the  computation  of  the  academic 

average,  even  if  it  is  failed. 

— _ 41     The  new  plan  is  designed  to 

encourage  students  to  take  dif- 
ficult courses  outside  their  own 
field  without  endangering  their 
averages.  A  course  taken  on 
"pass-fail"  may  not  be  used  to 
satisfy  either  General  Educa- 
tion or  concentration  require- 
ments. 

Reaction  to  the  plan  has  beea 
overwhelmingly  favorable. 

Among  those  commenting  fa- 
vorably on  the  new  plan  was 
President  Abram  L.  Sachar 
who  called  it  "an  example  of 
how  a  student  proposal  can  be 
adopted  as  University  ix)licy 
through  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  students,  faculty,  and 
the  University." 

Another  University  official 
who  had  praise  for  the  plan 
was  Dean  of  Academic  Admin- 
istration Peter  Diamandopoulos, 
who  said,  "I  think  it's  great.  I 
was  especially  pleased  to  see 
that  the  program  was  initiated 
by  students.  1  see  it  as  a  bal- 
ance of  the  conventional  sense 
of  training,  with  a  chance  to 
think  in  areas  outside  of  one's 
professions." 

Not  all  administrators  react- 
ed favorably  to  tlie  system. 
University  Registrar  Cliarles 
Duhig  reportedly  opposed  the 
plan  as  being  a  form  of  legal- 
ized shirking  of  student  re- 
j  sponsibility. 

I      It    has    not    yet    been    made 

I  clear    whether    or    not    faculty 

I  members   will    be   told   by    the 

Registrar's     Oflice     which      of 

their  students  will  be  working 

under  "pasij»fail." 


Roche  Appointed 
Presidential  Aide; 

^"/?..^!'.^^'^y_/?5fp?uf5^^!!'j"]u?  rhar'srudems7facuity  ^^^^^'^ "»^^  Studcnts  Critical 


minimum  of  one  third  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  a  course 
were  required  for  the  opinion 
to  be  included.  The  responses 
to  the  four  page  questionnaires 
were  compiled  by  a  staff  of 
about  70  students,  and  reflected 
both  majority  and  minority 
viewpoints. 

The    Bo.s^on    Herald    com- 


ministration  will  have  priority 
over  non-University  personnel 
in  parking. 

"Student  Council  further  re- 
solves that  it  shall  enter  into 
immediate  negotiations  with 
the  Administration  to  secure 
the  right  to  regulate  parking 
for  the  Brandeis  Student  Union 
and  states  that  all  students  now 


on) 


mented    that    "unlike     usually  having  B&G  or  Gym  lot  park 
light-hearted    critiques    of  jng  stickers  have   the  right  to 

courses  and  instructors,  this  is    '  "  

an  attempt  at  objective,  serious 
study  of  60  Brandeis  course 
offerings." 

In  a  later  questionnaire, 
passed  out  by  the  editors  of  the 
course    evaluation,    an   over- 


drive onto    (but   not    park 
the  Brandeis  campus." 

The  resolution,  carried  by  a 
vote  of  9-1-1,  was  prompted  by 
the  shortage  of  on-campus 
parking  which  has  been  caused 
by  workmen  involved  in  the 
whelmingly  large  percentage  of  '  various  construction  projects  on 
students  commented  favorably  j  campus. 

on  the  critique.  A  large  number  I  Both  resolutions  are  being 
of  faculty  members  also  had ,  viewed  as  landmarks  in  the 
favorable  statements  alyout  the ,  evolution  of  a  major  policy- 
publication,  making  role  for  the  Student 
The  favorable  c  o  m  m  e  n  ts  Council.  The  B&G  resolution 
were  exemplified  by  one  stu-  is  the  first  censure  in  over  four 
dent  who  wrote  that  "the  re-  years,  when  it  narrowly  voted 
strained  tone  of  the  evaluations  to  censure  President  Sachar 
said    what    needed    to    be    said  over  the  firing  of  a  department 


without  raising  antagonism. 

Not  all  comments  were  fav- 
orable, however.  Many  students 
complained  about  the  narrow 
scope  of  courses  reviewed.  One 
student  stated  that  the  evalua- 
tion was  "useless,  prejudiced, 
harmful,  and  vicious."  One  fac- 
ulty member  wrote  that  he 
"felt  students  could  not  be  le- 
gitimate critics  of  their  own  ed- 
ucation until  after  they  have 
been  able  to  reflect  on  and  ap- 
ply their  learning."  Another 
suggested  that  the  efforts 
exerted  by  the  students  in  pub- 
lishing the  evaluation  might 
better  have  been  spent  study- 
ing. 

The  reaction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  the  evaluation  was 
surprisingly  favorable,  al- 
though several  of  them  did  ex- 
press reservations  similar  to 
those  of  the  faculty  members. 


chairman.    The  parking  resolu 

tion  is  seen  as  a  direct  challenge 

to  the  University's  authority  to 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


New  Deans 

Several  major  changes 
have  been  made  over  the 
summer  in  the  Office  of  Dean 
of  Students. 

Matthew  Sgan,  formerly 
an  assistant  to  the  Dean,  has 
been  appointed  As.sociate 
Dean.  Dean  Leonard  Zion 
has  moved  to  a  position  with 
the  Hiatt  Institute  and  will 
also  be  taking  graduate 
courses  in  the  Florence  Hell- 
er School.  John  Rich,  an  as- 
sistant to  the  Dean,  will  be 
leaving  shortly  to  work  with 
the  Peace  Corps. 


Dr.  John  P.  Roche,  Morris 
Hilquit  Professor  of  Labor  and 
Social  Thought,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  special  consultant  to 
President  Johnson. 

The  appointment  has  created 
a  good  deal  of  controversy  both 
on  and  off  the  campus.  Roche's 
predecessor  had  resigned  in 
anger  only  a  few  days  before 
over  what  he  termed  tlie  Presi- 
dent's loss  of  contact  with  and 
lack  of  respect  for  the  Ameri- 
can and  world  intellectual  com- 
munity.  It  has  long  \)vvn  noted 
[that  the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
has  alienated  many  leading 
.scholars  and  intellectuals  from 
the  President. 

On    the   Brandeis    campus, 
Roche's    popuarity    has    under- 
I  gone  many  ups  and  downs.  In 
I  pre-Johnson    days,    Roche    was 
'  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the 
j  student  body,  according  to  most 
\  campus  observers,  as  one  of  the 
i  most  liberal  and  outspoken  fac- 
ulty members.  His  classes  were 
well    attended   and    his    extra- 
curricular activities,  most  nota- 
bly his  performance  a.  auction- 
eer at  the  annual  Charity  W«'ek 
Auction,  were  extremely  popu- 
lar.  Only  a   small   minority   o£ 
students  complained   about  his 
teaching  manner. 

The  first  sign  of  student  dis- 
enchantment with  Roche  came 
in  privately  expressed  reactions 
to  a  Justice  article  last  year  in 
which  Roche  defended  .he 
United  States  Vietnam  policy. 
Since  that  time  his  popularity 
among  both  students  and  fac- 
ulty has  reportedly  decreased 
markedly.  The  new  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Roche  has  appar- 
ently alienated  a  large  number 
of  his  former  supporters  on 
campus.  However,  an  informal 
poll  showed  that  a  significant 
minority  still  support  his  posi- 
tion, 
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Page  Six 


THE      JUSTICE 


Harangue 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

avoid   the  intolerable  adminis- 
trative atmo^ipliere.  Ti»e  ideals 
basic   to   our   University,   or  to 
any  good  University,  are  being 
corroded.    We  are   increasingly 
cheated  out  of  the  education  we 
came  here  for.  Since  the  Admin- 
istration shows  no  signs  of  re- 
forming  itself,   it   becomes   our 
true    concern,    as    students,    to 
see    that    these    conditions    are 
altered.      The   choice   for   each 
student    is    either    to    commit 
himself,     through     silence,     to 
•bedience,    or    to   demand    the 
education  that  is  rig^htfully  his. 
At    Brandeis,    to   demand    that 
education  is  to  demand  the  re- 
form which  will  permit  that  ed- 
ucation. It  would  be  nice  if  we 
could   voice   our   aims  through 
*'due  process."  but  due  process 
exists  at  Brandeis  only  when  it 
works  for  the   Administration. 
A  movement  is  needed  to  em- 
body the  student  voice.  We  are 
that  movement. 

Dr.  Sachar's  position  is  that 
a  redistribution  of  power  is  not 
possible  He  asks.  "Who  is  the 
umpire  here  if  not  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  ?"  We  answer  that  an 
umpire  does  not  decide  the 
rules  of  the  game,  he  does  not 


come  to  the  field  one  day  and 
move  third  base  to  left  field, 
and  he  is  not  manager  of  one 
of  the  teams. 

Dr.  Sachar's  position  is  rep- 
resented by  another  poor  anal- 
ogy. We  refer  to  his  comment 
that.  "I  wouldn't  trust  those 
guys  to  run  a  grocery  store." 
(Harvard  Crimson,  May  10, 
'66)  It  may  very  well  be  that 
the  faculty  could  not  run  a  gro- 
cery store.  They  are  men  who 
chose  the  life  of  an  intellectual 
and  educator,  not  of  a  business- 
man. And  the  University  is 
more  than  a  business. 

If  Dr.  Sachar  views  himself 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  as 
managers,  and  the  faculty  as 
the  employee.?,  then  students 
must  be  the  raw  material  and 
products  of  this  big  business. 
We  reject  such  a  role,  and  we 
expect  the  faculty  to  reject  a 
role  as  assembly  line  employ- 
ees. Our  intention  is  to  trans- 
form the  "knowledge  factory" 
into  a  free  and  democratic  in- 
tellectual community. 

Among  the  issues  with  which 
we  are  concerned  are  the  fol- 
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lowing.  Financial  reform.  We 
want  a  voice  in  how,  when, 
and  why  tuition  increases.  We 
want  a  voice  in  how,  when,  and 
why  tuition  increa.ses.  We  are 
not  convinced  that  expensive 
buildings  are  more  important 
than  decreased  tuition  or  in- 
creased scholarships.  We  chal- 
lenge the  directive  which  de- 
cided to  increase  the  enroll- 
ment and,  moreover,  to  do  so 
before  adequate  facilities  were 
provided.  We  want  depart- 
ments to  have  the  autonomy  to 
use  their  budget  appropriations 
according  to  their  own  discre- 
tion, needs,  and  aspirations. 

Educational  reform.  Brandeis 
has  a  student  and  faculty  com- 
mittee on  educational  policy 
which  has  no  power  to  finalize 
educational  policy.  If  not  stu- 
dents and  faculty  then  who? 

a  businessman?  a  baseball  um- 
pire? We  look  to  a  more  mean- 
ingful role  for  this  committee, 
and  to  a  restructured  school 
without  the  present  paranoia  of 
departmentalization  and  pri- 
vatization. 

Democratic  reform.  The  Stu- 
dent  Council   must  be  free  t<i 


initiate  and  legislate  in  all  mat- 
ters of  student  community  life 
without  administrative  veto 
(though  in  consultation  with 
the  administration.  Due  process 
of  law  must  be  guaranteed  all 
students,  which  means  that  ad- 
ministration must  have  no  right 
of  expulsion  beyond  a  demo- 
cratically representative  stu- 
dent-faculty body  which  has 
final  say  in  all  such  matters 
after  due  process  has  been  ob- 
served. 

The  same  due  process  should 


Can  it  happen  here? 

FAR  KHKt 


JL 

^TRAFFIC 


1.  What  kittd  of  hat  are  you 
wearing  todayP 

Forcvt  ranger. 


2.  What  happened  to  the 
pith  helmet? 

Deep  down.  I'vo 
always  dreamed  of 
being  a  ranger. 


We  know  the  German  word  for 

dtctroluminesctnce 

We  can  g«t  very  technical. 

At  Berlitz,  we  can  give  you  a  highly 

concentrated  course  dealing  with  technical 

words  and  phrases  required  for  your  masters 

or  doctorate  degree. 

Whatever  your  field  is-chemistry, 

elechtmics,  medicine,  anything-we  speak 

your  language.  In  every  language. 

Of  course,  if  it's  German  you  want,  youMI 
•till  learn  things  like,  "Auf  Wiedersehen." 
But  we  won't  let  you  say  it  until  you've  learned 
ELEKTROLUMINESCENZ. 


8.  Wouldn't  you  I*©  l»ettcr  off 
using  some  of  the  things 
you've  learned  in  school? 

'^^   Yoii  mean  like  The 

»•  Th«*ory  and  Fundamentalfl 
of  Bookbinding? 


4. 1  mean  something  you're 
qualified  for— like  math. 

I'm  looking  for  a  job 
where  I  can  find  drama 
and  CKcitemcnt— to  say 
nothing  of  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 


Berlitz 

School  of  Languages 


30   NEWBURY  STREET,   BOSTON.   MASS.  —  TEL.:   266-6858 


be  the  right  of  every  faculty 
member.  Non-renewal  of  con- 
tracts, tenure  decisions,  and  de- 
partmental chairmanships  are 
matters  for  the  department's 
membership — which  consists  of 
faculty,  graduate  students,  and 
undergraduate  majors. 

These  problematic  issues, 
and  there  are  man>  more,  are 
symptoms  of  an  underlying 
problem  to  which  we,  all  of  us, 
must  address  ourselves.  Bran- 
deis history  has  seen  protests 
against  specific  issues,  but  these 
have  been  defeated  by  threats 
from  the  administration  and  by 
student  insecurity  —  ('Ts  this 
the  mature  and  responsible 
thing  to  do?").  The  reform 
movement  will  not  be  intim- 
idated, and  it  does  not  confuse 
maturity  with  passive  ot>edi- 
ence. 


The  Budget 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

versity    is    able    to    get    low- 
interest  bank  loans." 

Dean  Loomis  noted  that  the 
$4900  average  cost  per  student 
is  among  the  highest  in  the 
country,  although  comparable 
figures  are  hard  to  compute 
because  of  the  number  of  vari- 
ables. Many  well-known 
schools  have  costs  per  student 
of  half  the  Brandeis  figure. 

Budget  Increases 

The  budget  has  increased 
dramatically  in  recent  years.  In 
1956,  the  campus  plant  was  val- 
ued at  about  12  million  and  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs 
came  to  $450,000.  Ten  years 
later,  the  science  quadrangle 
alone  was  valued  at  11-12  mil- 
lion and  its  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  were  $450,- 
000.  out  of  a  total  budget  in 
maintenance-operation  of  1.3 
million. 

Dean  Loomis  said  that  "the 
goal  of  the  University  from  a 
financial  view  should  be  to 
spend  all  that  is  taken  in  less 
a  prudent  reserve  for  wear. 
There  is  something  wrong  from 
an  educational  standjK)int  in 
making  a  lot  of  money."  At 
Brandeis.  he  said,  "the  financial 
situation  is  not  plus,  but  it  is 
not  in  a  crisis  state  either." 

Brandeis'  financial  areas  of 
concern  can  be  seen  by  com- 
paring its  educational-operat- 
ing income  sources  with  Wes- 
leyan  and  Harvard  on  a  per- 
centage basis: 


Tuition 
Endow- 
ment 


Harv.  We.sl.  Bran. 

33%      2G%      38% 


66 


8 


Federal  con- 
tribution       7 


Current 
gifU 


24 


1         18 
7         44 


!  5.  Have  you  considered 
iasuranceP 

Do  they  need  forest 
ranger«P 


6.  At  Equitable,  they  have  a 
whole  range  of  jobs  that  offer 
challenge.  Actuarial  science 
and  marketing.  Systems  and 
operations  research. 
Securities  analysis  and 
insurance  operations. 

I  could  always 
spend  my  vacations 
in  the  wood». 


For  career  opnortunittes  at  Equitable,  see  your  Placement  OflScer,  or 
write  to  Patrick  Scollard,  Manpower  Development  Division. 

,The  EQtJITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Homa  Office;  1485  Ave.  of  the  Amiricai.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10019      OEquiUble  1966 

An  Eqtial  Opportunity  Employer 


Professional  Pharmacy  Inc. 

831  MAIN  ST.  (at  Fiske  St.)    TW  9-2300 

Opposite  Waltham  Super  Market 

NEWCNGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of 
Drugs,  Cosmetics,  Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards 

Revlon   •  Fabrege   •  Lanvin  and  Others 


FREEPARJCING 


FREE  DELIVERY 


Special  Courtesy 
To  Brandeis  Students  and  Faculty 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

President  lo  the  Department's 
own  students. 

(iv)  Believing  the  output  of 
its  own  P.  R.  department,  such 
as  the  statement  that  "  a  group 
ol  faculty  members  has  in- 
volved not  only  the  press  but 
also  the  student  body  as  a 
means  of  gaining  attention  for 
their  personal  grievances  with 
the  University  admin-istration." 
What  press  —  except  the  stu- 
dent press  which  is  just  an- 
«jther  way  of  talking  to  "the 
student  body?"  What  personal 
grievances?  The  personally  ag- 
giieved  have  been  the  quietest 
lliroughout.  If  I  have  led  in 
stating  their  grievances  —  and 
in  the  much  more  important 
statements  of  sustained  ad- 
ministrative offence  against  the 
whole  University  community — 
1  have  made  clear  that  not  only 
have  I  no  "personal  griev- 
ance," but  that  1  have  been 
generously  treated  personally. 
Indexed  over-generously.  to  the 
degree  that  1  asked  the  Presi- 
dent and  Trustees  to  reduce 
somewhat  their  offered  salary 
to  me  for  next  year  (if  I'm 
here). 

It  is  bad  enough  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  coniuse  itself 
and  be  taken  in  by  its  own 
misrepresentations.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  not  be 
so  fooled  as  well. 

Government  such  as  this  of 
a  University  such  as  this  can 
not  endure  long  anyway.  And 
it  will  only  change,  judging 
both  by  past  experience  and 
the  President's  most  recent  ex- 
pressions, under  sustained  and 
heavy  pressure.  The  President 
believes  he  netxls  the  absolute 
powers  he  proposes  to  keep. 
What  he  sees  as  "reform"  — 
the  appointment  of  yet  another 
Dtan  of  Faculty,  or  even  a 
Provost,  even  with  Senate 
"consent"  —  carries  us  no- 
where. More  officers  of  admin- 
istiation  just  mean  more  ad- 
ministration —  not  more  pro- 
pter participation  in  self-gov- 
ernment by  those  affected.  He 
does  think  of  "ce^ntralized  ad- 
ministration" —  by  which  he 
means  non-academic  authori- 
tarian government  —  as  Am- 
erica s  gift  to  higher  education 
—  despite  Antioch,  and  other 
places,  from  whose  vantage- 
point  this  particular  "gift" 
looks  like  a  barbaric  regres- 
sion. 

And  if,  in  securing  the  need- 
ed changes,  "orderly  processes" 
are  to  be  followed  —  as  every- 
one, including  the  President 
prefers  —  then  those  processes 
must  not  be  blocked  by  arbi- 
trariness (as  in  the  Trustees' 
refusal  to  hold  hearings)  or  by 
guile.  The  outcome  is  largely, 
here  as  at  Berkeley,  up  to  the 
Administration  and  the  Trust- 
ees. They  could  take  the  lead 
in  promoting  the  needed  order- 
ly transfer  of  power  —  or 
they  could,  as  at  Berkeley,  en- 
sure escalation  by  crowning 
one  wrong  or  stupidity  with 
another. 

But  the  change  will  come. 
Professors  who  now  consult  in 
high  places  with  industry  and 
who  counsel  in  high  places  in 
government  and  themselves  ad- 
minister weighty  projects  can- 
not much  longer  be  governed 
as  children  in  their  own  Uni- 
versity. And  students  who  also 
manage  high  matters,  who  are 
incredibly  more  convpetent  and 
mature  than  many  of  their 
elders,  who  shook  one  South- 
ern state  after  another  to  its 
knees  to  secure  belated  social 
reforms,  are  not  exactly  in- 
fants and  not  to  be  treated  so 
either. 

The  voice  of  history  speaks 
clear.  Can  the  gentlemen  in  the 
executive  suites  and  the  Presi- 
dential  Enclaves   and   the   Ad- 


ministration buildings   hear   it 
in  time? 

John  R.   Seeley, 
Professor  of  Sociology 

Big  Brother ! ! 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Junior  Brother-Sister 
program  for  next  year  is  now 
being  organized.  A  large  num- 
ber of  volunteers  from  this 
year's  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  is  anticipated.  However, 
at  this  early  stage,  I  would 
like  to  state  some  of  our  objec- 
tives and  goals  for  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  past,  majiy  people 
have  willingly  signed  up,  even 
made  that  first  call  to  the  new 
student,  but  then  communica- 
tion seems  to  break  down.  Once 
he  is  back  at  school,  the  upper- 
classman  does  not  want  to  be 
burdened  by  the  freshman.  The 
new  student,  in  turn,  is  hesitant 
about  "bothering"  the  upper- 
clnj-sman. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  sit- 
uation arises  every  year.  Most 
upperclassmen  tend  to  forget 
what  their  first  few  weeks  at 
Brandeis  were  like.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  the  new  stu- 
dent, in  the  long  run,  must  find 
his  own  niche  in  the  campus 
community.  But  it  would  be  so 
much  easier  if  he  or  she  felt 
that  at  least  one  upperclass- 
man  was  genuinely  concerned. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
take  the  new  student  under 
our  wing  and  protect  him  from 
the  evils  of  campus  competi- 
tion. I  am  suggesting,  however, 
that  it  is  about  time  that  this 
program  be  taken  seriously  by 
all  those  who  sign  up. 

The  summer  parties,  as  wild 
and  as  fun  as  they  are,  are  not 
enough.  What  each  upperclass- 
man  must  do  is  to  follow 
through  well  into  the  first 
semester.  We  all  know  that  the 
real  "orientation"  comes  not  in 
one  week  but  >n  at  least  one 
year.  Tlierefore.  I  ask  you  to 
give  a  liltlo  more  of  your  time 
and  sage  advice  to  the  sturlrnt 
that  you  will  be  a  big  brother 
or  sister  to. 

Finally,  there  may  be  some 
organizes!  research  done  on 
next  year's  program.  We'll  be 
interested  in  the  reaction*;  of 
the  now  students  as  well  as 
the  views  of  the  iipperclnss- 
men.  You  will  be  notified  about 
this  later  next  year.  In  the 
meantime,  please  make  every 
effort  possible  to  help  make 
next  year's  brother-sister  pro- 
gram a  success. 

Stephen  Herman, 
President  Jr.  Class  of  '68 


Housing 

(Continued  jrom  Front  Page) 
there  is  still  a  chance  to  deal 
with  it  logically.  The  main 
cause  of  this  year's  housing 
crisis  was  the  lack  of  concrete 
advance  planning, '  he  asserted, 
"and  this  must  not  be  re- 
peated." 

An  advance  copy  of  the  re- 
port was  presented  to  the  new 
Dirci^^tor  of  Residence,  Mr.  Har- 
ris Schwartz,  who  visited  the 
campus  last  week.  The  full  re- 
port will  be  presented  to  the 
Student  Council  and  the  Hous- 
ing    Committee     this     week. 

Historic  Issue 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

puts  it.  The  character  is  strong 
and  well-drawn  and  should 
provide  a  good  basis  for  the 
projected  novel. 

As  a  whole,  the  issi>e  pro- 
vides a  diversity  of  style  and 
material.  It  makes  good  read- 
ing, with  some  exceptions, 
from  start  to  finish. 


Tonite!!!!!! 


Aii   J¥^i4P    STEAK  GRILLE 

(A  slice  ond  o  price  for  every  polote) 
ond 

PENDULUM  LOUNGE 

(A  quiet  coiy  corner) 

DANCING  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NIGHTS 

WALTHAM  CHARTER  HOUSE 

385  Winter  Street,  Route  128  Exit  48 
TW  9-8700 
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When  school's  out, 
get  in  on  a  good  deal 


TWA  50/50  Club. 


mOICWCK/B 


Present  Ihi*  application  lo  any  TWA  office.  Or  tmi\  toi 
P.  0  Bo;<  700,  Itrncz  S(|u«ue  SldlK>n,  N«w  Yofk,  N.  Y.  10036 


Mr. 

Mrs. 
).  Mtss. 


3  Horne  Address. 


-City. 


_2  Date  of  Birth. 
Stale— 


.  2»p  Code. 


.Class  of. 


A.  School  or  Occupation 

5.  PROOF  or  AC£   Chech  type  of  Qfcol  submitted  v^ith  thts  appltcattoo.  ScrnJ  photostat,  not  ortgtnal,  with  nruMled 
applicatton.     D  Btrth  Certtftcate     D  Driver's  Licer^se    D  Draft  Card    D  School  Record    D  Passport 

Other  tspccily)   ■■,„  >.       <      >  >    >  '        i 


$.  Color  of  hair. 


_7.  Color  of  eyes. 


a  Inclose  $3  00:  D  Chech  D  Money  Order  (Not  refundable  DO  NOT  MAIL  CASH.) 

Make  check  or  Money  Order  payable  to  Trans  World  Atrlmes,  Inc. 
9.  SrgnalMfe 


mi<«»i>«*» 


Vi  off  for  travel  in  the  USA !  Going  home  or  just  going  places,  you  can  get 
50%  oflf  the  regular  Jet  Coach  fare  in  the  U.S.  when  you  fly  TWA.  Ab 
long  as  youVe  under  22,  you're  on-most  any  day  of  the  year  except  a  few 
holiday  peak-travel  periods.  Seats  are  on  a  stand-by  basis-but  service 
includes  everything:  meals,  movies  and  music,  depending  on  the  flight. 
Here's  all  you  do :  fill  out  the  application,  prove  your  age,  pay  $3  for  an 
ID  card.  Call  the  Brandeis  Student  Service  Bureau  at  8D9-5646,  and 
specify  TWA. 


We're  your  kind  of  airline* 
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Notes  From  Random 


Chuck  Coldfarb 


Wiling  away  the  hours  in  the  environs  of  the  gym  as  sports 
editor,  baseball  manager,  and  general  enthusiast  can  be  quite 
constructive,  for  as  Yogi  Berra  once  commented,  "You  can  ob- 
serve a  lot  by  just  watching."  I  have  a  few  suggestions  and  a 
few  complaints  that  have  been  ruminating  inside  me  as  a  result 
of  just  watching. 


Withdraw  from  G.B.L. 

Most  of  my  thoughts  are  on 
baseball.  As  manager,  I  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
team  statistics.  I  can,  therefore, 
authoritatively  describe  Bran- 
deis'  position  with  relation  to 
the  Greater  Boston  League.  I 
shall  avoid  the  gory  details  and 
just  say,  let's  get  out!  There  is 
nothing  more  humiliating  than 
to  lose  to  Harvard,  27-9,  and 
yet  know  that  this  was  our  best 
performatice  against  the  Crim- 
son \i\  several  years.  MIT  is  in 
the  same  boat;  their  coach  and 
the  Boston  Globe  have  inti- 
mated that  a  second  league  for 
the  weaker  Boston  area  teams 
is  desirable.  Coach  HughciJ  and 
all  the  baseball  players  feel  the 
same.  How  about  a  revised 
schedule? 

Play  Bull  in  Fall 

The  revision  need  not  simply 
mean  a  schedule  with  new 
teams  on  it.  A  shift  from  Spring 
to  Autumn  baseball  would  lead 
to  improvement.  The  Judges 
presently  compete  at  even 
greater  odds  against  New  Eng- 
land weather  than  against  their 
opponents.  One  week  of  out- 
doors practice  is  not  enough! 
The  pitchers  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  get  loose  or  the  bat- 
ters to  develop  their  rhythm. 
Thus,  when  Brandeis  opens  it.^ 
season  in  mid-April,  it  is  un- 
prepared to  face  competition 
which  has  taken  a  two-week 
tour  of  the  Southland  for 
Spring  training. 

Yet,  the  University  refuses 
to  provide  the  team  with  spring 
vacation  contests  with  Daytona 
Junior  College.  Instead,  the 
University  has  allowed  Jim 
Boyce,  Steve  Katzman  and,  in 
the  past.  Freddy  Marden  to 
throw  out  their  arms. 

Avoid  Injuries 

Fall  baseball  would  avoid 
such  injuries.  Players  would 
return  to  school  for  Orientation 
Week  when  they  could  partici- 
pate in  concentrated  practices 
without  schoolwork  hanging 
over  their  heads.  No  player 
could  excuse  his  poor  physical 
condition  on  the  weather.  The 
season  could  begin  by  the  time 
classes  do  and  could  be  over  by 
late  October  —  in  time  for  pre- 
season basketball  practice. 

The  main  argument  against 
fall  baseball  is  that  it  conflicts 
with  our  opponents'  football 
schedules  But  two-letter  men 
have  always  been  on  the  very 
same  teams  which  should  be 
dropped  from  our  schedule: 
Harvard,  B.C.,  Northeastern. 
et  al.  A  league  composed  of 
Brandeis.  MIT.  Clark.  SufTolk. 
Stonchill,   and   the   like  would 


be  competitive  and  free  of  foot- 
ball. How  about  this  major 
change  in  schedule? 

Don't  Add  Insult  to  Injury 

A  more  humble  request  now: 
can't  all  players  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  varsity  athletics  be 
invited  to  the  All  Sports  Ban- 
quet? Why  should  it  be  closed 
to  those  who  have  unfortunate- 
ly not  earned  letters?  Perhaps 
only  15  lacrosse  team  members 
play  sufficiently  well  to  win 
letters  but  the  other  ten  or  so 
who  faithfully  participate  in 
practices  and  give  their  all 
when  on  the  field  should  be 
given  the  dignity  of  an  invita- 
tion to  the  banquet.  Don't  insult 
the  ambitiou.i! 


Brandeis  Nine  Trips  MIT,  Hartford; 
Boyce,  Shamres  Are  Winning  Huriers 

The  baseball  team  finally  put  together  good  pitching,  solid  hitting,  and  fine  fielding  for  vic- 
tories over  MIT  and  Hartford  last  week.  Jim  Boyce  and  Jon  Shamres  surrendered  only  7  hits 
apiece,  and  were  backed  by  20  Brandeis  hits  and  a  strong  defense  which  permitted  only  one 
error  in  the  two  games. 

The  5-4  victory  over  MIT  was  sweet  revenge  for  the  30-11  shellacking  Brandeis  suffered  at 
their  hands  earlier  this  season.  The  team  had  to  overcome  a  4-0  first  inning  deficit,  and  didn't 


Sailing  Club 
Big  Success 

The  sailing  club  has  com- 
pleted its  first  season  with 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
place  fixiishes. 

The  varsity  finished  first  at 
Holy  Cross  on  May  8,  second 
at  Tufts  on  April  2,  third  at 
the  Associate  Members  Cham- 
pionship of  the  New  England 
Intercollegiate  Sailing  Asso- 
ciation at  Stonehill,  and  fourth 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
on  May  7. 

Daii  Perlman  sailed  the  A 
Division  races,  aided  by  crew 
Ahmad  Djudzman  '67,  while 
the  B  Division  was  skip|>ered 
by  Dave  Rosenblum  '68  with 
Bruce  Mittleman  '63  and  Steve 
Liebhal>er  '68  as  crew.  One 
crew  was  entered  at  the  Coast 
Guard  meet,  skippered  by 
Perlman  with  Dave  Rouslin 
'60.  Rosenblum  and  Elli  Mills 
'66  as  crews. 

Brandeis  also  sailed  a  series 
of  freshman  regatti.;  wit'h 
Rouslin,  Mike  Sandburg,  Jack 
Rose  and  Mark  Saivetz  skip- 
pering. 

The  club  rented  three  12 
foot  sailboats  for  home  events; 
there  was  sailing  for  the  more 
than  70  members  almost  every 
afternoon  since  Spring  Recess. 

The  club  has  donated — out 
of  its  memlx^r^hip  dues — an  in- 
tramural trophy  to  be  sailed 
for  each  spring  and  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Week- 
stein  of  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment, the  club's  faculty  ad- 
Perlman  won  the  first 
the  May  14  competition 
10  ^  points.  Finishing 
him    were    Jack    Ross 


take  the  lead  until  the  seventh. 
The  MIT  runs  were  unearned 
as  an  error  set  up  a  bases 
loaded  triple  by  visiting  first 
baseman  Jack  Cleary. 

Both  Boyce  and  the  defense 
tightened  the  rest  of  the  way 
as  MIT  was  completely  con- 
tained while  the  Judges  chipped 
away  at  the  lead.  Eric  Epstein 
scored  an  unearned  run  in  the 
second,  and  Bob  Plunkett  drove 
in  George  Frost  in  the  fifth,  to 
set  the  stage  for  the  winning 
3-run  seventh  inning  rally. 

Four  Hits  in  Winning  Rally 

Frost  opened  the  seventh 
with  an  ipfield  hit.  With  one 
down,  Boyce  beat  out  a  hit  to 
short;  Frost  alertly  raced  to 
third  when  the  fielder  couldn't 
handle  the  ball.  Shamres  sin- 
gled to  left  for  a  run.  Then 
Plunkett  singled  through  the 
middle,  driving  in  the  tying 
run  and  sending  Shamres  to 
third.  Barry  Berlin's  grounder 
scored  the  winning  run. 

Boyce  held  the  lead,  ending 
the  game  auspiciously  by  strik- 
ing out  the  side  in  the  ninth  in- 
ning. His  E.R.A.  plummeted  to 
2.08. 


ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEEK 


Jim    Boyce, 
Brandeis  pitching^  ace 

debut   on   the   mound,   couldn't 
adjust    to   the    height    (he    had 


run  to  the  cleanup  man,  Dave 
Lill.  But  from  there  on  in  he 
was  superb.  His  only  real  trou- 
ble came  in  the  eighth  when  ha 
tired,  and  a  hit  and  four  vsralka 
let  in  three  runs.  He  regained 
his  control  in  the  ninth,  strik- 
ing out  his  eighth  and  ninth 
batters. 

Meanwhile,  the  Judges  had 
amassed  11  runs,  thanks  large- 
ly to  four  run  outbursts  in  the 
third  and  fourth  innings.  Sham- 
res, Ira  Margolin,  and  Steve 
Altman  had  the  big  hits  in  the 
third  inning  rally;  walks  were 
instrumental  in  the  second  big 
inning.  Margolin  and  Altman 
drove  in  5  runs  between  them. 

After  last  week's  perform- 
ances, the  team  was  eagerly 
awaiting  this  week's  action. 
Yesterday,  they  faced  SufTolk. 
which  fell  to  Hartford  earlier 
in  the  year.  Today  they  travel 
to  Northeastern,  the  current 
Greater  Boston  League  leader. 
The  season  ends  Thursday,  at 
home,  against  B  C.  The  team 
has  jelled  sufficiently  to  put 
any  of  these  opponents  within 
easy  reach. 


In  the  Hartford  game,  the  Pi\c»^^d  from  that  perspective 
Judges  once  again  spotted  the  ?^\^y.^JA^^..!"_  PL^^A'^^^'.^i^l^L^S 
opposition  four  runs  in  the  first 


inning  and  then  came  back  to 
capture  the  game.  The  team 
traveled  over  a  hundred  miles 
for  this  contest  and  would 
gladly  do  that  more  often  if  it 
were  guaranteed  to  face  the 
same  caliber  pitching  at  its  des- 
tination. 

The  team  took  a  1-0  lead  with 


the  first  two  batters,  and  hav- 
ing a  2-0  count  on  n  u  m  b  e  r 
three,  when  Coach  John  Hughes 
wisely  brought  in  Jon  Shamres 
from  left  field.  Berlin  taking 
his  place  in  the  field  (Berlin 
made  up  for  his  pitching  failure 
with  two  solid  hits). 

Shamres  Strikes  Out  Nine 

Shamres  wasn't   properly 


an  unearned  run  in  the  top  of  warmed  up.  and  therefore  pro- 
thc  first,  but  promptly  lost  it  ceeded  to  walk  the  third  batter 
back.  Barry  Berlin,  making  his   and  yield  a   grand  slam   home 

Banquet  Honors  Athletes 

Varsity    and    freshman    ath-   — 

letes     were     honored     Sunday   Frost,     baseball;     Bob    Nelson. 


evening  at  the  Annual  All 
Sports  Award  Dinner,  held  at 
Sidney  Hill  Country  Club.  Let- 
ters, numerals,  sweaters,  and 
certificates    were    awarded     to 


Lacrosse  Still 
Seeks  Victory 

Brandeis'  fledgling  lacros.se 
team  will  be  looking  for  its  first 
victory  this  week  in  its  last 
two  games.  The  team  sufTered 
another  disappointing  week, 
losing  twice:  to  Winchester 
(7-5)  and  U.  Conn.  (14-3). 

Bob  Kittredge's  charges 
were  hampered  by  injuries 
which  have  plagued  nearly  the 
whole  starting  team.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  had  the  la- 
crosse boys  played  up  to  their 
potential  both  these  games  and 
certainly  the  previous  MIT 
game  would  have  l>een  theirs. 

Since  the  last  report  Bran- 
deis scorers  have  been  led  by 
Mike  Moscovitch  and  Rick 
Fishman,  who  have  collected 
seven  goals  and  an  assist  be- 
tween them.  Co-Captain  Dick 
Winkelstern  scored  twice  and 
assisted  once  in  the  past  four 
games. 

Defensively  the  team  has 
been  led  by  Co-Captain  Mike 
SchafTer     (goalie)     who     must 


visor. 

cup  in 

with 

behind 

(9'''t),      Rosenblum      (9)      and 

Rouslin  (8'/|).  Their  respective 

crows    were    Djudzman.     Rick 

Skodnek,     JefT     Fookson     and 

Judy  Smith. 


PINKERTON  CO. 

SECURITY   GUARDS 

Boston  Metropolitan  Area 

Full  and  Part-Time 

Minimum  Age  21 

Minimum  Height  5'  7" 

Good  Physical  Condition 

No  Police  Record 

Apply  at: 

470  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 

Room  1203 


John's  Foreign 
Car  Service 

67  Myrtle  Street,  Waltham 

Specializing  in  Volkswogens 
Ail  Types  of  Repairs 

TW  4-2987 


DELIVERY   SERVICE 
TW  3-1900  —  1276 


8   A.M.-10   P.M.    Mon.-Thurs. 
8   A.M.-11    P.M.   Fri.   &  Sot. 


GOR 


il« 


N'S 


Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc 

876  Moin  Street,  Wafthom  54,  Moss. 

Most  complete  line  oi  imported  and  domestic 
barreled  beers  —  wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


golf;  and  Richard  Fishman.  la- 
crosse. 

Most  valuable  player  awards 
went  to:  Dave  Fleiscliaker,  soc- 
cer;    Richard     Cohn,     fencing; 

all   intercollegiate   competitors.   Ronnie  Ratner,  wrestling;  Lar- 

Special   laurels  were  also  con-   ry  Grylack.  tennis;  Jim  Boyce, 

ferred.  baseball;    Richard    Kurshan. 

President  Sachar  opened  the   golf;    Mike    SchafTer,    lacrosse; 

festivities  with  a  few  words  of   and  Harvey  Ross,  track.  Steve 

greeting  to  the  "youngsters"  in   Katzman  won  the  Outstanding 

the  athletic  program.   He  was,   Freshman     Basketball     Player    face  an  unbelievai>Ie  barrageof 

in    return,    awarded   a  sweater   award.  rubber.     Aiding    him    are    de- 

and  letter.  The  special  awards  proved  a 

The    coaches    bestowed    the   fitting   closing    to    the   evening. 

honors      on      their      respective   Ray    Danahy,    who    ably    per- 

leams.  They  also  took  time  to   forms  the  thankless  job  behind 

briefly    convey    their    attitudes   the  cage,  was  heraMed  as  Bran- 

towards    athletics.      The    most   dels'    unsung   hero;   the   Morris 

memorable  words  were  spoken   Sepinuck     Sportsmanship 

by  track  coach  Norman  Levine,   Award  went  to  fencer  Ed  Kop- 

whose  remarks  were  indicative   lowitz;    Dave   Fleischaker   won 

of  his  ability  to  get  his  athletes   the    Harry,    Joseph.    Ida    Stein 

up  for  their  meets.  Memorial     student  -  athlete 

Most  improved  player  awards   award. 

were    won    by:    Steve    Jacoljs.        Ralph  Norman's   inspiration- 
soccer;    Harvey    Simons,    fenc-   al  speech  was  the  higli  point  of 

ing;     Neal     Weiss,     wrestling;   the  evening,  and  petitions  are 

Dave   Jacobson.    basketball;   circulating    for    him    to    emcee 

Paul  Hymowitz,  tennis;  George   the  banquet  next  year. 


fensemen  Bob  Gordon,  Alan 
Sheinbaum,  axid  Howie  Beck- 
man. 

Brandeis'  last  game  of  the 
sea.son,  a^jainst  New  England 
College,  will  be  played  at  Gor- 
don Fiold  Wednesday  at  3  p.m 


$110  A   MONTH 
HOUSE   FOR   RENT 

5  8edroom  House 

10  Rooms  Altogether 

IVi  Miles  from  School 

CALL  244.6209 


Who  is  your  ideal  date?   Tliousands  use  Central  Control  and  its  high-speed 
computer  for  a  live,  flesh-and-blood  answer  to  this  question. 

Your  ideal  date  -  such  a  person  exists,  of  course. 
But  how  to  get  acquainted?  Our  Central  Control  computer 
processes  10,000  names  an  hour.  How  long  would  it  take 
you  to  meet  and  form  an  opinion  of  that  many  people? 

You  will  be  matched  with  five  ideally  suited  persons 
of  the  opposite  sex,  right  in  your  own  locale  (or  in  any 
area  of  the  U.S.  you  specify).  Simply,  send  $3.00  to  Central 
Control  for  your  questionnaire.  Each  of  the  five  will  be 
as  perfectly  matched  with  you  in  interests,  outlook  and 
background  as  computer  science  makes  possible. 

Central  Control  is  nationwide,  but  its  programs  are 
completely  localized.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  vigorous 
and  alert  subscribers,  all  sharing  the  desire  to  meet  their 
ideal  dates,  have  found  computer  dating  to  be  exciting  and 
highly  acceptable. 

All  five  of  your  Ideal  dates  will  be  delightful.  So 
hurry  and  send  your  $3.00  for  your  questionnaire. 

CENTRAL  CONTROL,  Inc. 

22  Park  Avenue  •  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
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B&M  Tickets 

The  price  of  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  tickets  has 
been  changed  to  37  cents  each 
for  all  Brandeis  students.  The 
tickets  are  made  available  to 
students  by  the  Administration, 
which  pays  a  considerable 
amount  to  subsidize  reduced 
fares.  The  new  price,  which 
includes  a  7  cent  Increase  over 
last  year's  fare,  came  as  a  result 
of  student  opposition  to  a  plan 
which  would  have  charged 
non-SAF  students  a  higher  rate 
than  those  who  had  paid  the 
lee. 

Paychecks 

As  a  result  of  an  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  decision  to 
end  the  past  practice  of  paying 
student  help  out  of  petty  cash, 
all  student  employees  of  the 
University  must  now  be  paid 
by  check  and  have  tax  with- 
held from  their  salaries.  Pay- 
checks cannot  be  cas'hed  at  the 
bookstore  but  must  be  re- 
deemed at  the  Accounting  Of- 
fice in  Bernstein-Marcus  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  afternoons. 

Freshman  Curfews 

The  policy  of  having  early 
curfews  for  freshman  girls  has 
been  ended.  The  old  system, 
which  required  first  term  fresh- 
man girls  to  be  in  their  dorms 
an  hour  earlier  than  upperclass 
women  proved  difficult  tq  en- 
force in  dormitories  containing 
women  in  both  categories. 

SAF 

This  year's  SAF  collection  is 
proceeding  more  rapidly  than 
last  year's.  According  to  Stu- 
dent Council  Treasurer  JefT 
Silver  about  1500  undergrad- 
uates have  paid  fhe  35  dollar 
fee. 

Spring:   Vacatio-n 

The  spring  semester  calendar 
has  been  changed  to  add  a  four 
day  weekend  on  March  24-28. 
The  change  was  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Student  Af- 
fairs Committee,  to  provide  an 
additional  break  in  the  calen- 
dar, due  to  the  lateness  of 
Spring  vacation  this  year. 
Phones 

Work  is  currently  underway 
on  a  $13,000  project  to  install 
irilra-quad  telephone  services 
in  Hamilton.  North,  Ridge- 
wood,  and  the  Castle.  East  al- 
ready has  such  a  system,  al- 
lowing residents  of  the  quad- 
rangle to  call  any  floor  of  any 
dorm  within  that  quad  free  of 
charge. 

Freshmen 

This  year's  freshman  class  is 
compo.sed  of  about  480  students 
according  to  Dean  of  Students 
Philip  Driscoll.  Last  year's 
freshman  class  contained  about 
525  students. 

Andelman 

Barry  Andelman,  who  co- 
ordinated transportation  serv- 
ices for  the  Dean  of  Students' 
Office,  has  resigned.  His  posi- 
tion has  not  as  yet  been  filled. 


ARTICLES 

The  Justice  welcomes 
articles  from  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administrators,  on 
any  topic  of  interest  to 
the  Brandeis  community. 
Articles  may  be  left  in  the 
Justice  box  in  the  mail 
room. 


Compromise  Quells  Dining  Hall  Crisis 
After  Council  Demands  Quick  Action 

A  compromise  reached  last  Friday  between  the  Administration  and  representatives  of  the 
student  body  has  averted  a  major  crisis  over  the  University's  dining  hall  policy. 

The  crisis  was  triggered  by  a  University  decision  to  require  all  residents  of  Shapiro  A 
and  B  halls,  in  Hamilton  Quadrangle,  to  eat  in  Kutz  Hall,  in  North  Quad.  Coupled  with  this 
was  a  decision  to  require  all  students  to  eat  all  meals  in  the  dining  hall  to  which  they  were 
assigned. 


At     its     meeting     Thursdayl^ 
night  Student  Council  voted  to 
demand  action  to  change  these 
policies,     within     a     24     hour 
■period. 

The  compromise  allows  any 
student  to  eat  lunch  or  dinner 
in  any  dining  hall  by  signing 
up  in  his  own  dining  hall  24 
hours  in  advance.  It  also  pro 


vides  for  the  assignment  of 
Shapiro  A  and  B  residents  to 
Sherman  Dining  Hall  for 
breakfast. 

The  plan  does  not  change  the 
luncli  and  dinner  assignments 
of  the  residents  of  Shapiro  A 
and  B  but  allows  all  students 
to  eat  in  any  dining  hall,  re- 
gardless of  assignment,  at  those 
two  meals,  by  signing  up. 

The  plan  came  out  of  a  meet- 
ing involving  Student  Council 
President  Brian  Marcus,  '67, 
Council  representatives  Marty 
Pernick,  '68,  former  Residence 
Committee  Chairman  Marlys 
Moses,  '67,  Director  of  Business 
Administration  David  Rolbein, 
and  Director  of  Dining  Hall 
Services  Norman  Grimm.  The 
meeting  was  held  after  Student 
Council,  which  met  Thursday 
night,  demanded  action  by 
midnight  Friday  to  correct  stu- 
dent grievances. 

Also  included  in  the  com- 
promise is  a  promise  to  restore 
the  alternate  hot  meal  pro- 
gram, the  so-called  "hamburg- 
er option,"  by  Monday. 

The  compromise,  reached  at 
12:30  p.m.  Friday  came  just  in 
time  to  satisfy  a  protest  meet- 
ing called  for  1:00  p.m.  the 
same     day. 


Countil  Censures  B&C 
For  Alleged  Rudeness 


University  Policy 

Council  Chosen; 
Includes  Trustees 

student  Council  President 
Brian  Marcus,  '67,  has  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  new 
committee  to  deal  with  Uni- 
versity affairs,  on  which  trus- 
tees, administrators,  faculty, 
and  students  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  committee,  to  be  called 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Uni- 
versity affairs,  will  meet 
monthly  to  discuss  important 
policy  matters. 

Members  of  the  committee 
include  Trustees  Rabb,  Scharf- 
man,  Farber  and  as  an  alter- 
nate member,  Wien.  The  ad- 
ministrators are  President 
Sachar,  Dean  of  Planning  and 
Development  Berger,  and  Dean 
of  Students  Driscoll.  The  pro- 
fessors are  Dean  of  Academic 
Administration  Diamandopou- 
los.  Faculty  Senate  President 
MacMullen  and  AAUP  Chapter 
President  Gilbert.  The  students 
are  Council  President  Brian 
Marcus,  Vice-President  Phil 
S  a  p  e  r  i  a,  and  a  third  to  be 
chosen.  The  student  choices 
may  be  subje<^t  to  some  change, 
however,  as  several  members  of 
the  Student  Council  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  having 
two  of  the  three  students  com- 
ing from  the  Council  Executive 
Board. 


Student  Council,  meeting  Thursday  night,  voted  to  "offi- 
cially censure  B  &  G  for  the  blatant  and  completely  disrespectful 
treatment  of  the  Brandeis  Student  Union  during  Freshman  Ori- 
entation Week." 

The  censure,  which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  10-2-0,  followed 
numerous  complaints  received  by  the  Council  from  freshmen, 

frthcir  parents,  and  the  members 
of  the  Orientation  Committee. 
The  complaints  alleged  total 
mismanagement  and  disregard 
of  students  in  the  distribution 
of  freshman  room  keys,  failure 
to  provide  services  to  freshmen 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  failure 
to  live  up  to  written  commit- 
ments to  the  Orientation  Com- 
mittee, and  rudeness  to  those 
students  seeking  to  correct  the 
situation. 

Parking: 
In  a  related  action,  Council 
also  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution: ''Student  Council  re- 
solves that  the  present  parking 
situation  shall  be  reviewed  and 
demands  that  by  October  1,  ap- 
propriate measures  be  taken  so 


Course  Review 
Spurs  Variety 
Of  Reactions 


The  Student  Course  Evalua- 
tion, published  last  summer  by 
the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Council, 
has  provoked  much  comment 
both  on  and  off  campus. 

The  Evaluation,  which  con- 
centrated on  reviewing  General 
Education  courses,  was  com- 
piled from  questionnaires  cir- 
culated last  spring  to  students 


EPC  Pass-Fail  Plan 
Adopted  by  College 

A  system  under  which  students  may  take  courses  outside 
their  field  of  specialization  without  receiving  formal  letter 
grades  was  adopted  this  summer  by  the  University,  as  the 
result  of  a  proposal  by  the  Educational  Policies  Committee  o< 
the  Student  Council. 

The  plan,  considered  a  revolutionary  advance  in  liberal 
education,  is  already  in  effect.  Under  the  plan,  upperclassmen 
may  take  four  semester  courses  with  grades  to  be  recorded 
solely  as  "pass"  or  "fail."  Only  one  semester  course  per  term 
may  be  taken  on  "pass-fail"  and  only  one  during  the  sophomore 
year. 

The   grade  of  "pass"   covers  the   grades   from   D —  to   A. 

Full   credit   will   be   awarded  for   a   grade  of   "pass,"   but  the 

course  will  not  be  counted  in  the  computation  of  the  academic 

average,  even  if  it  is  failed. 

— _ 41     The  new  plan  is  designed  to 

encourage  students  to  take  dif- 
ficult courses  outside  their  own 
field  without  endangering  their 
averages.  A  course  taken  on 
"pass-fail"  may  not  be  used  to 
satisfy  either  General  Educa- 
tion or  concentration  require- 
ments. 

Reaction  to  the  plan  has  beea 
overwhelmingly  favorable. 

Among  those  commenting  fa- 
vorably on  the  new  plan  was 
President  Abram  L.  Sachar 
who  called  it  "an  example  of 
how  a  student  proposal  can  be 
adopted  as  University  ix)licy 
through  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  students,  faculty,  and 
the  University." 

Another  University  official 
who  had  praise  for  the  plan 
was  Dean  of  Academic  Admin- 
istration Peter  Diamandopoulos, 
who  said,  "I  think  it's  great.  I 
was  especially  pleased  to  see 
that  the  program  was  initiated 
by  students.  1  see  it  as  a  bal- 
ance of  the  conventional  sense 
of  training,  with  a  chance  to 
think  in  areas  outside  of  one's 
professions." 

Not  all  administrators  react- 
ed favorably  to  tlie  system. 
University  Registrar  Cliarles 
Duhig  reportedly  opposed  the 
plan  as  being  a  form  of  legal- 
ized shirking  of  student  re- 
j  sponsibility. 

I      It    has    not    yet    been    made 

I  clear    whether    or    not    faculty 

I  members   will    be   told   by    the 

Registrar's     Oflice     which      of 

their  students  will  be  working 

under  "pasij»fail." 


Roche  Appointed 
Presidential  Aide; 

^"/?..^!'.^^'^y_/?5fp?uf5^^!!'j"]u?  rhar'srudems7facuity  ^^^^^'^ "»^^  Studcnts  Critical 


minimum  of  one  third  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  a  course 
were  required  for  the  opinion 
to  be  included.  The  responses 
to  the  four  page  questionnaires 
were  compiled  by  a  staff  of 
about  70  students,  and  reflected 
both  majority  and  minority 
viewpoints. 

The    Bo.s^on    Herald    com- 


ministration  will  have  priority 
over  non-University  personnel 
in  parking. 

"Student  Council  further  re- 
solves that  it  shall  enter  into 
immediate  negotiations  with 
the  Administration  to  secure 
the  right  to  regulate  parking 
for  the  Brandeis  Student  Union 
and  states  that  all  students  now 


on) 


mented    that    "unlike     usually  having  B&G  or  Gym  lot  park 
light-hearted    critiques    of  jng  stickers  have   the  right  to 

courses  and  instructors,  this  is    '  "  

an  attempt  at  objective,  serious 
study  of  60  Brandeis  course 
offerings." 

In  a  later  questionnaire, 
passed  out  by  the  editors  of  the 
course    evaluation,    an   over- 


drive onto    (but   not    park 
the  Brandeis  campus." 

The  resolution,  carried  by  a 
vote  of  9-1-1,  was  prompted  by 
the  shortage  of  on-campus 
parking  which  has  been  caused 
by  workmen  involved  in  the 
whelmingly  large  percentage  of  '  various  construction  projects  on 
students  commented  favorably  j  campus. 

on  the  critique.  A  large  number  I  Both  resolutions  are  being 
of  faculty  members  also  had ,  viewed  as  landmarks  in  the 
favorable  statements  alyout  the ,  evolution  of  a  major  policy- 
publication,  making  role  for  the  Student 
The  favorable  c  o  m  m  e  n  ts  Council.  The  B&G  resolution 
were  exemplified  by  one  stu-  is  the  first  censure  in  over  four 
dent  who  wrote  that  "the  re-  years,  when  it  narrowly  voted 
strained  tone  of  the  evaluations  to  censure  President  Sachar 
said    what    needed    to    be    said  over  the  firing  of  a  department 


without  raising  antagonism. 

Not  all  comments  were  fav- 
orable, however.  Many  students 
complained  about  the  narrow 
scope  of  courses  reviewed.  One 
student  stated  that  the  evalua- 
tion was  "useless,  prejudiced, 
harmful,  and  vicious."  One  fac- 
ulty member  wrote  that  he 
"felt  students  could  not  be  le- 
gitimate critics  of  their  own  ed- 
ucation until  after  they  have 
been  able  to  reflect  on  and  ap- 
ply their  learning."  Another 
suggested  that  the  efforts 
exerted  by  the  students  in  pub- 
lishing the  evaluation  might 
better  have  been  spent  study- 
ing. 

The  reaction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  the  evaluation  was 
surprisingly  favorable,  al- 
though several  of  them  did  ex- 
press reservations  similar  to 
those  of  the  faculty  members. 


chairman.    The  parking  resolu 

tion  is  seen  as  a  direct  challenge 

to  the  University's  authority  to 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


New  Deans 

Several  major  changes 
have  been  made  over  the 
summer  in  the  Office  of  Dean 
of  Students. 

Matthew  Sgan,  formerly 
an  assistant  to  the  Dean,  has 
been  appointed  As.sociate 
Dean.  Dean  Leonard  Zion 
has  moved  to  a  position  with 
the  Hiatt  Institute  and  will 
also  be  taking  graduate 
courses  in  the  Florence  Hell- 
er School.  John  Rich,  an  as- 
sistant to  the  Dean,  will  be 
leaving  shortly  to  work  with 
the  Peace  Corps. 


Dr.  John  P.  Roche,  Morris 
Hilquit  Professor  of  Labor  and 
Social  Thought,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  special  consultant  to 
President  Johnson. 

The  appointment  has  created 
a  good  deal  of  controversy  both 
on  and  off  the  campus.  Roche's 
predecessor  had  resigned  in 
anger  only  a  few  days  before 
over  what  he  termed  tlie  Presi- 
dent's loss  of  contact  with  and 
lack  of  respect  for  the  Ameri- 
can and  world  intellectual  com- 
munity.  It  has  long  \)vvn  noted 
[that  the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
has  alienated  many  leading 
.scholars  and  intellectuals  from 
the  President. 

On    the   Brandeis    campus, 
Roche's    popuarity    has    under- 
I  gone  many  ups  and  downs.  In 
I  pre-Johnson    days,    Roche    was 
'  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the 
j  student  body,  according  to  most 
\  campus  observers,  as  one  of  the 
i  most  liberal  and  outspoken  fac- 
ulty members.  His  classes  were 
well    attended   and    his    extra- 
curricular activities,  most  nota- 
bly his  performance  a.  auction- 
eer at  the  annual  Charity  W«'ek 
Auction,  were  extremely  popu- 
lar.  Only  a   small   minority   o£ 
students  complained   about  his 
teaching  manner. 

The  first  sign  of  student  dis- 
enchantment with  Roche  came 
in  privately  expressed  reactions 
to  a  Justice  article  last  year  in 
which  Roche  defended  .he 
United  States  Vietnam  policy. 
Since  that  time  his  popularity 
among  both  students  and  fac- 
ulty has  reportedly  decreased 
markedly.  The  new  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Roche  has  appar- 
ently alienated  a  large  number 
of  his  former  supporters  on 
campus.  However,  an  informal 
poll  showed  that  a  significant 
minority  still  support  his  posi- 
tion, 
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Pass  —  Fail 

Last  month  Brandeis  adopted  one  of  the  most  daring  inno- 
vations in  its  history,  the  so-called  pass-fail  system,  designed 
to  encourage  students  to  take  courses  outside  their  particular 
fields  of  study  without  risk  to  their  academic  averages. 

The  introduction  of  pass-fail  exemplifies  cooperation  within 
the  University,  through  the  B^ducational  Policies  Committee.  We 
find  both  the  newness  and  boldness  of  the  plan  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  adopted  almost  unchanged  from  student  proposals  as 
evidence  that  the  "old  Brandeis"  of  educational  innovation  may 
not  be  dead  after  all. 

Nevertheless,  the  ease  with  which  this  program  was  ac- 
cepted might  well  raise  some  doubts.  Among  faculty  members 
a  certain  tendency  to  be  unconcerned  about  affairs  not  directly 
related  to  their  own  departments  has  often  been  noted  and  at- 
tendance at  even  the  most  important  faculty  meetings  has  often 
been  skimpy. 

The  Justice,  however,  in  this  particular  case,  has  nothing 
but  the  highest  praise  for  those  students  of  the  EPC  responsible 
for  drafting  this  new  system  and  for  those  farsighted  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  responsible  for  its  adoption. 

We  hope  that  this  action  will  not  only  herald  a  rebirth  of 
the  concept  of  the  General  Education,  but  will  prove  to  have 
been  the  first  step  towards  a  student  role  in  educational  policy- 
making as  well. 

Plus  Ca  Change 

"Members  of  the  freshman  class  are  being  compelled  to  live 
with  three  people  in  rooms  originally  designed  for  two.  William 
Dansker,  Director  of  Placement,  said  that  Shapiro  Halls  A  and 
B,  although  smaller  than  Usen  and  Deroy  Halls,  are  housing  the 
greater  number  of  freshmen.  The  roominc:  situation,  Dansker 
thinks,  will  be  somewhat  alleviated  by  February.  The  crowded 
conditions,  he  said,  will  not  be  repeated  next  year.  New  men's 
dormitories  are  scheduled  for  completion  in  September.  .  .  ." 

—  the  Justice,  Sept.  29.  1958 

"All  freslimen  women  will  be  living  in  triples  next  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  student  housing  committee.  Lloyd  Meeker, 
Assistant  Dean  of  Admissions,  said  that  acceptances  have  been 
sent  out  to  more  than  600  students.  ..." 

—  the  Justice.  May  5,  1964 

"Campus  dormitories  are  presently  filled  to  their  capacity. 
In  anticipation  of  a  possible  housing  shortage  next  year,  Leonard 
Zion,  Associate  Dean  for  Student  Affairs,  feels  that  the  number 
of  freshmen  entering  Brandeis  next  year  v/ill  have  to  be  signifi- 
cantly lowered.  Dean  Zion  also  anticipates  the  construction  of 
new  housing  facilities  in  the  not  too  distant  future  ..." 

—  the  Justice,  October  5,  1965 

"The  University  may  again  be  faced  with  a  critical  housing 
shortage  by  1967  according  to  a  report  to  be  issued  this  week. 
The  potential  shortage  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  University 
to  construct  needed  dormitory  space  within  the  short  amount 

of  time  available  ..." 

—  the  Justice,  May  17,  1966 


The  becinninii  of  another  academic  year  means  the  restoration  of  the  Brandeis  community 
for  upperclassmen  and  the  start  of  a  process  of  assimilation  by  which  the  freshmen  will  become 
part  of  the  student  body.  For  those  of  us  on  the  Justice,  this  process  occurs  on  a  smaller  scale. 
It  is  onlv  right  for  us  now  to  reconsider  why  we  freely  come  together  every  Sunday  afternoon 
and  Monday  evening,  why  we  occasionally  expose  our  necks  to  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outra- 
geous^ fortune.^  a  school  where  Rumor  spreads  so  rapidly  and  is  so  often  as  authoritative  as  it  is 
loud  the  Justice  cannot  be  principally  a  compendium  of  rumors  past  and  present.  It  cannot  be 
a  review  of  the  week,  but  must  look  beneath  the  surface  of  events,  using  its  personnel,  its  special 

sources,    and    most    commonly, — 

simple  persistence.  thetic  pleasures  surrounding  it,  world    becomes    increasingly 

It  also  must  serve  as  a  place  ^ore  aware  of  what  other  kinds  viewed  as  a  product  of  Forces, 
for  articles  of  a  more  abstract  of  people  are  thinking  in  that  rather  than  Men,  the  college 
and  intellectual  nature.  In  the  small  but  fragmented  society  community  may  be  the  only 
course  of  three  years  at  Bran-   which  is  Brandeis.  place  where  greater  faith  in  the 

deis  I  have  come  to  realize  that  But  more  important  by  far  individual  s  capacity  to  act  and 
the  intellectuals  do  not  exist  as  is  our  role  as  a  leader  of  the  change  things  can  be  developed, 
a  single  group.  Rather,  there  student  body  in  its  c  o  n  s  t  a  n  t  Perhaps  only  an  education  in 
are  scattered  candles  flickering  struggle  for  self-realization  as  the  value  and  potential  of  ac- 
in  isolation  I  see  the  feature  a  governing  force  in  the  Uni-  tive  participation  m  the  corn- 
pages  of  the  Justice  as  a  place  versity.  We  have  consistently  munity  can  prevent  us  from  be- 
to  bring  some  of  these  lights  advocated  real  student  partici-  ing  totally  absorbed  by  the 
together  in  order  to  create  a  pation  in  the  University  —  a  philistine  corporate  world,  or 
student  body  more  responsive  recognition  of  our  maturity  and  isolated  in  a  purely  personal 
to  the  problems,  ideas  and  aes-   worthiness  of  respect.    As  the   life. 


Program 


The  Justice  has  long  held  a  reputation  as  being  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  outspoken  col- 
lege weeklies  in  the  nation.  As  the  new  editors,  we  intend  to  live  up  to  this  reputation.  A  lively 
and  controversial  press  is  essential  to  the  intellectual  environment  of  a  university.  However,  we 
also  intend  to  place  this  controversy  on  a  new  level,  to  make  this  paper  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  most  interesting  college  publications.  ,         .         .       ^i.     ,.i  V4     ^# 

We  have  already  begun  to  initiate  a  series  of  bold  new  plans  to  raise  the  literary  quality  oi 
the  Justice  to  a  new  high,  to  put  the  paper  back  on  its  feet  financially,  and  to  create  a  news- 
paper which  will  play  a  vital  role  in  the  Brandeis  community.  We  are  actively  seeking  articles 
by  graduate  students,  faculty  members  and  administrators  on  both  scholarly  and  general  topics. 

In  this  way,  we  hope  to  make — 

the  Justice  an  important  addi-  j^^^^  y^^^  totally  reorganized  ing  to  write  for  a  paper  and 
tion  to  every  student's  educa-  to  provide  efficient  and  econom-  fewer  still  doing  anything 
tion.   We  have  revived  the  con-   •    "r  .....  _,  ..i -.4i,  — w;^^  ^k^.,*  ♦>!«  r^fT^^rt* 


worth  writing  about,  the  efforts 
of  even  the  most  able  and  well 
meaning  editors  are  a  waste  of 


We  intend  to  provide  the 


/     ,-  ,       ...        e       1      .,»  ical  operation  of  the  paper, 

cept    of    the    Justice    Speakers  ^ 

Scries.  Under  this  program,  the  In  the  long  run,  however,  a    ^^^^^^ 

Justice  would  sponsor  lectures  campus  newspaper  cannot  help   ^-^^^ 

and   panel   discussions   to   pro-  but   reflect   the   atmosphere   of 

vide  a  stimulus  and  a  forum  for  the  community  it  served.  If  the                                   . 

intelligent  and  rational  discus-  community  is  active  and  alive,   Brandeis    community    wi  I  n    a 

sion    of    important    campus    is-  both  intellectually  and  in  non-   newspaper  of  the  highest  'nlel- 

sues     We  see   this  program   as  academic  areas;  if  sufficient    lectual  and  artistic  caliber.  The 

supplementing    the    newspaper  numbers  of  intelligent  and  ca-   Brandeis  community,  however, 

by   providing   in   depth   studios  pable  people  care  enough  about    must   provide  the  Justice   with 

of  vital  issues  about  which  the  the  paper,  it  will,  in  due  course,   aware    and    interested    readers 

student  body  is  often  vastly  un-  thrive   and   flourish.    But    in   a   and  an  intelligent  hard-working 

informed.  community   where   there   are   staff,  or  all  our  efforts  will  be 

The  Justice  offices  themselves  only  a  handful  of  people  will-   in  vain. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


Council 


The  Student  Council,  often  regarded  by  many  students  in 
the  past  as  little  more  than  a  debating  society  for  prelaw  stu- 
dents, in  the  last  few  months  has  apparently  undergone  a  change 
for  the  better. 

In  its  more  recent  actions,  the  Council  has  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  stick  its  neck  out,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  how  to  get 
things  done,  which  has  already  produced  visible  results.  In  its 
solution  of  last  year's  housing  crisis,  in  its  handling  of  this 
year's  dining  crisis,  in  its  backing  of  the  course  evaluation,  and 
most  recently,  in  its  all-out  attack  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the 
Council  has  been  moving  increasingly  in  the  right  direction.  In 
its  handling  of  the  B  &  M  train  fare  rise,  the  Council  again 
showed  a  laudable  willingness  to  put  the  desires  of  the  student 
body  over  ist  own  desire  to  collect  a  few  additional  SAFs. 

The  committees  of  the  Council  have  shown  the  same  re- 
markable tendency  to  push  for  what  is  needed  and  to  get  it 
done.  The  accomplishments  of  the  EPC  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed. The  Student  Affairs  Committee  also  appears  to  be  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  concrete  accomplishment,  although  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  to  have  the  committee  hold  more 
than  its  two  meetings  of  last  year. 

Council  itself  may  still  be  held  to  account  for  its  tradi- 
tional overindulgence  in  repetitious  debate  and  its  slowness  to 
act.  However,  last  week's  meeting  showed  signs  that  this  era 
may  also  be  at  an  end.  We  hope  so. 


Ave  Atque  Vale 

To  the  Editor: 

A  few  people  might  be  won- 
dering why  1  am  no  longer  as- 
sociated with  the  Justice.  Since 
1  held  the  position  of  co-editor- 
in-chief  last  year  as  a  Sopho- 
more, the  presumption  was  that 
1  would  continue  in  that  post  or 
even  become  sole  editor  for  the 
coming  year.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  explain  my  departure 
from  the  Justice  would  be  to 
say  that  I  was  ousted  in  a 
bloodless  coup. 

That  is,  certain  members  of 
the  board  trumped  up  certain 
false  charges  against  me  at  a 
general  board  meeting  (from 
which  I  was  asked  to  leave) 
and  then  threatened  to  quit  the 
paper  if  1  were  retained.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  rest  of  the  board 
then  voted  to  replace  me  rather 
than  lose  these  supposedly  in- 
dispensable editors. 

Indeed,  there  were  valid 
grounds  for  complaint. 
Throughout  ttie  semester,  it 
had  become  apparent  that  there 
was  a  major  division  of  the 
board  on  editorial  and  overall 
Justice  policy.  In  a  number  of 
instances,  my  position  on  a  spe- 
cific policy  issue  was  a  minor- 
ity one.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
major  split  on  policy  was  hurt- 
ing the  paper  and  causing  in- 
creasing tensions  between  edi- 
tors, a  change  in  editorship 
might  have  been  in  order. 

Had  my  opposition  ever 
openly  approached  me  and 
showed  me  that  the  policy  dif- 
ferences were  irreconcilable.  I 
would  have  quit,  under  some- 
what friendly  circumstances. 
Yet,  I  was  never  given  this  op- 
portunity by  these  great  Bran- 
deis "liberals"  but  rather 
booted  out  in  an  underhanded 
manner.  In  fact,  the  same 
people  who  demanded!  my  re- 
moval when  I  was  not  allowed 
to  be  present  have  never 
openly  uttered  one  word  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  my  leadership 


in  my  presence.  To  do  so  would 
have  hurt  their  chances  of  ef- 
fecting the  surprise  coup, 
which,  after  all,  was  their  pri- 
mary goal.  Human  dcK^ency  ap- 
parently was  not  a  motivating 
factor. 

Yet,  at  this  point  T  am  re- 
lieved that  1  am  no  longer  an 
editor.  Every  policy  decision  I 
argued  for  was  met  by  an  op- 
position which  apparently  had 
a  completely  different  concep- 
tion of  journalism  from  mine. 
Another  major  frustration  I 
had  to  endure  as  editor  was  the 
unavoidable  realization  that 
there  is  at  Brandeis  a  dearth 
of  writers  who  are  both  inter- 
ested in  journalism  and  com- 
petent in  the  field.  At  a  school 
of  Brandeis*  supposed  caliber 
this  situation  is  incredible  and 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  quality 
of  the  Justice  writing. 

As  1  leave,  the  Justice  rolls 
along  in  its  noble  tradition. 
The  only  hope  for  the  paper  is 
that  the  new  editor,  Marty  Per- 
nick, who  was  the  hardest 
working  and  best  journalist  on 
the  paper  last  year,  can  recruit 
competent  writers  (if  they 
exist)  and  initiate  certain 
changes,  while  keeping  the 
bosses  happy.  1  wish  him  luck, 
considering  what  he  has  to 
work  with,  he  will  need  it. 

One  further  point  of  clarifi- 
cation— I  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  putting  out  last 
year's  graduation  issue,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  some  quarters. 

Robert  Berenson,  '68 

Editor's  Reply 

The  Justice  regrets  that  it 
has  caused  Mr.  Berenson  un- 
necessary personal  discomfort. 
We  want  to  assure  him  that 
constitutional  procedures  re- 
quired his  absence  at  the  meet- 
ing he  mentions,  and  that  the 
record  of  the  meeting  shows  his 
political  convictions  were  not 
a  factor  in  the  decision. 


Hineh  Mah  Tov 

To  the  Editor: 

Please  find  herewith  a  state- 
ment addressed  *'To  Jewish  and 
Christian  Leaders  and  Theolo- 
gians and  All  Men  of  Good  Will 
Everywhere." 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  tliat 
this  would  lead  to  a  general 
self-examination  and  ultimate- 
ly the  elimination  of  prejudice 
from  all  sources. 

We  believe  that  The  Justice 
should  take  the  lead  by  raising 
and  discussing  the  issue  that 
we  have  stated.  It  would  seem 
that  the  concept  of  the  "chosen 
people"  is  at  the  root  of  both 
the  problem  of  anti-Semitism 
and  anti-Gentile-ism.  Whether 
this  concept  is  a  tribalistic  one 
of  the  Hebrew  tribes  or  the 
Christian  concept  of  members 
of  a  church,  it  must  be  dis- 
carded, and  religion  should  be 
modernized.  As  Rabbi  Morris 
Adler  said.  "The  religion  the 
Jew  will  return  to  will  differ  in 
many  respects  from  that  of  his 
father  or  grandfather.  Revolu- 
tionary though  it  may  appear, 
it  will  be  for  him  an  authentic 
expression  of  the  continually 
growing  and  changing  tradi- 
tion. Some  old  forms  will  Per- 
sist, some  will  be  allowed  to 
lapse;  new  forms,  new  concep- 
tions and  interpretations  will 
emerge  out  of  the  American 
Jew's  search  for  meaning  and 
identity." 

Please  be  assured  that  this 
is  a  question  which  is  by  far 
greater  than  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  and  our  genuine  con- 
cern is  for  a  world  without 
prejudice. 

With  best  wl.shes. 

Sincerely  yours, 
M.  T.  Mehdi 
PS.  Please  be  advised  that  we 
are  firm  believers  that  Islam 
also  should  be  modernized  and 
should  remove  from  itself  what- 
ever might  lead  to  prejudice 
against  the  non-Moslems. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Page  Three 


From  fhe  Sidelines 

In  Pursuit  of  Justice 

By  SUSAN  DIAMONDSTONE 

Students  and  members  of  the  were  assembling  for  the  exer-  had    "failed   to   meet    the   test 

faculty  and  the  audience  stood  cises,  a  protesting  student  was   that   the   war    in  Vietnam  has 

in  silent  protest  during  the  first  prevented    from    distributing   imposed    on    all   American    of- 

five    minutes    of    Ambassador  *^*s  statements,  although  it  had  cials    who    shape    our    foreign 

Goldberg's     address     at     com-  been     previously    agreed    that  policy."   The  witnessing  of  dis- 

mencement  last  June.  students  might  distribute   out-  sent   with  this  policy  was  the 

The  documents  of  that  pro-  f*^^  ^^'^  amphitheater.  The  po-  purpose  of  the  silent  protest. 
test  are  reproduced  on  this  l»ce  apparently  did  not  know  There  were  12  more  non-pro- 
page.  They  include  the  state-  ^^  this  agreement  When  the  testors  than  protestors  among 
ments  from  the  Ad  Hoc  Com-  graduating  seniors  heard  of  this  the  328  graduating  seniors, 
mittee  on  the  Vietnam  protest.  J^*^^^ ,  intervention  they  in-  Nine  of  the  ten  students  grad- 
the  Brandeis  Alumni  Acainst  ^^'''^^<*  the  administration  they  uating  summa  cum  laude  wore 
the  War  in  Vietnam  and  the  ^o"^**  ^^^  graduate  unless  dis-  the  white  ribbons  marking  pro- 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  a  Dicni  tribution  were  allowed.  It  was  testors.  17  of  the  24  students 
fied  Commencement  and  rel*»-  decided  not  only  that  students  graduating  magna  cum  laude, 
y^ieKTe7oiltrom^^  ^^"^^  ^«  allowed  to  distribute  46  of  the  71  graduating  cum 
Goldl^rl's  ComX  outside  of  the  theatre  as  had  laude,  and  86  of  the  remaining 
dress  ^  ommencement  aa-  gij-^ady  been  decided,  but  that  223  graduates  were  protestors. 
-,.*..  ...  seniors  in  robes  wearing  white  In  addition,  of  approximate- 
The  last  two  of  these  were  protest  ribbons  would  be  al-  ly  80-90  faculty  members  pres- 
included  in  the  prepared  press  lowed  to  distribute  inside  the  ent  and  participating,  a  sizable 
kits  given  to  newsmen.  No  theatre.  majority  wore  ribbons,  and  at 
statenients  from  the  protestors  According  to  the  protestors,  least  10  siood  with  the  stu- 
were  included  in  these  folders,  the  protest  was  in  no  way  aimed  dents,  as  did  about  100  mem- 
Early  in  the  day,  as  people  at  the  ambassador,  except  as  he  bers  of  the  audience. 

Valedictory  Address 


Commencement  Address 


The  Witness 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Valedictory  Address  delivered  by  Steven 
Raskin  at  Commencement  last  June  (exactly  as  delivered). 

Mom,    Dad.    Ambassador    Goldberg.    President  Sachar,  Dean  Morrissey, 
My  friends,  and  friends  of  this,  my  school,  which  is  so  young,  and  so  anxVous  to  be  old. 
I  thank  President  Sachar  for  introducing  me  as  "young  Raskin."    I  hope  that  after  Com- 
mencement —  in  fact,  I'm  sure  —  we  don't  exchange  the   words  of  Lear  and  Cordelia,  when 
Lear  said: 

"So  young  and  so  untender." 
and  Cordelia  replied: 

"So  young,  my  Lord,  and  true." 
For  I've  been  quite  struck  by  the  amount  of  truth  that's  come  out  this  weekend. 

But  the  question  I'd  like  to  know  answered  is,  "What  is  Youth,  and  how  does  it  feel  to  be 
young?" 

Youth  is  not  counted  in  years;  it's  too  elusive  for  mathematics.  Youth  is  that  period  in  each 
person's  life  when  he  has  peak  physical  and  mental  strength.  Feeling  young  is  feeling  this 
strength.  Feeling  young  means  flexing  your  mind  as  well  as  your  muscles.  Feeling  young  means 
sharpening  your  eyes,  and  rejoicing  in  the  alertness  of  your  own  reflexes. 

It's  blue  skies,  clear  seas,  and  sunny  motor-scooter  rides.  It's  a  great  time,  full  of  reckless 
abandon.  The  young  identify  with  all  that's  new;  they  enjoy  new  ideas.  They  sit  in  parks,  eat 
oran^',es.  and  throw  the  peels  away.  They  spend  solid  afternoons  walking  in  unmown  fields, 
juit  to  smell  tlie  grass  crunch  underfoot. 

This  is  enjoyment.  Why  shouldn't  the  young  enjoy  themselves?  In  the  very  act  of  enjoy- 
ment they  are  contributing  to  society,  because,  whether  or  not  they  like  it.  they  are  a  part  of 
society.    Even  if  only  in  spite  of  themselves,  they  are  contributing  freedom. 

For  the  young  will  contribute  freedom  to  society.  Certainly  not  that  freedom  which  consti- 
tutions or  money  in  the  bank  guarantees.  The  young  have  no  access  to  the  machines  of  political 
and  ecanomic  freedom.  I'm  speaking  of  the  freedom  not  to  care  what  anybody  else  thinks,  unless 
they  have  more  common  sense.  This  is  the  freedom  of  Kazantzakis,  as  it  is  written  on  his  tomb- 
stone: 
"I  believe  in  nothing. 

I  fear  nothing. 

I  am  free." 

This  is  a  freedom  that  only 
the  young  have,  and  they  give 
it  up  too  soon. 

The  exercise  of  this  freedom 
is  youth's  greatest  responsibil- 
ity, and  it  is  a  weighty  one.  The 
young     are    not    permitted    to 


Dissent  ? 


The  Defense 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  are  exceriHs  of  a  speech 
by  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  United  States  Reprt'.s-cnia- 
tive  to  the  United  Nations,  at  Commencement  exercises  last 
June. 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age,  Louis  Brandeis  believed 
passionately  that  the  "greatest  menace  to  freedom  is  an  inert 
people."  His  words  have  special  meaning  in  a  day  in  which  the 
salvation  of  the  human  race  is  at  stake. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  Americans,  engaged  as  the/ 
are  now  in  a  great  debate  about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  are  an 
inert  people. 

We  should  take  comfort  rather  than  be  disturbed  by  the 
diversity  of  opinions  we  hear.  I  believe  they  indicate  how  deep 
is  the  desire  of  all  our  people  to  attain  the  peace  which  still 
eludes  us. 

In  the  debate  over  this  question,  the  universities  have 
played  a  conspicuous  part  —  indeed  as  they  should.  They,  as 
well  as  our  free  press,  our  leaders  of  organizations  and  count- 
less private  citizens  speaking  only  for  themselves,  have  made 
themselves  heard  in  the  American  constitutional  tradition  that 
freedom  of  speech  is  at  the  core  of  all  liberty. 

I  welcome  in  particular  the  freedom  of  expression  that  is 

being  manifested  by  students 
in  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  America  not  only  on  Viet- 
nam, but  on  all  the  great  issues 
of  our  day  .  .  . 

In  sum.  I  fear  intellectual 
disengagement  far  more  than  1 
do  involvement.  A  college  stu- 
dent —  indeed  any  citizen — 
who  disengages  himself  or  who 
disavows  social  responsibility, 
in  a  very  real  sense  hinders  es- 
sential reform  ...  It  is  also 
vital,  lei  me  add,  that  freedom 
of  expression  exist  within  the 
government  as  well  as  outside 
of  it.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
danger  of  McCarthyism  was  the  Ambassador  Goldberg 

threat  to  stifle  within  government  the  free  discussion  which  is 
so  vital  to  informed  and  responsible  decision  making. 

The  academic  platform,  in  pirticular.  lei  me  emphasize* 
should  be  open  to  all.  Certainly  no  university  or  colleq^e  worthy 
of  the  name  would  limit  free  discussion  or  would  act  to  penalize 
or  inhibit  those  who  would  enf^a^e  in  it.  I  am  happy  that  Kran- 
deis  stands  in  the  proud  company  of  America's  institutions  of 
learning  whose  faculties  or  students  would  never  contemplate 
such  action. . . . 

"These  speech  abrid£;ing  activities  of  the  tovi/n  meeting." 
he  (Mciklejohn)  added,  "indicate  wh;it  the  First  Amendment  io 
the  Constitution  does  not  forbid.  When  self-governing  men  de- 
mand freedom  of  speech,  they  are  not  saying  that  every  in- 
dividual has  an  inalienable  ritihl  to  speak  whenever,  wherever, 
however  he  chooses  .  .  .  To  you  who  now  listen  to  my  words, 
it  is  allowable  to  differ  with  me.  but  it  is  not  allowable  for  you 
to  express  that  difference  in  words  until  I  have  finished  my  re- 
marks. Anyone  who  would  thus  interrupt  the  activities  of  a  lec- 
ture, a  hospital,  a  concert  hall,  a  church,  a  machine  shop,  a 
classroom,  a  football  field,  or  a  home,  does  not  thereby  exhibit 
his  freedom.  Rather  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  boor,  a  public 
nuisance  ..."  when  the  citizens  speak,  the  government  must 
listen;  when  rn  their  turn,  government  ofTicLaK  speak,  the  citi- 
zens must  listen.  Thus  we  will  not  have  a  mere  shouting  contest, 
but    a    dialogue    from    which    tomorrow's    new    decisions    will 

emerge. 

Now  I  turn  from  the  subject 
of  how  a  debate  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  must  be  con- 
ducted to  the  subject  of  the 
debate  itself  —  the  quest  for 
peace  .  .  . 

A  great  and  respected  soldier 
once  said:   "in  war  there  is  no 


Commencement 


EDITOR'S    NOTE:   The  following   statement       We  ask  that  all  who  sliare  our  opposition  to    substitute  for  victory." 

question  the  old.  They  are  obli-  was  included  in  the  press  kit  giiten  to  rejyorters  this  "protest"  join  us.  Whatever  relevancy  that 

gated.  covering     the    Commencement     Exercises.     No  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  a  Dignified    statement   may   have  liad    in  a 

And    he   who  would   repress  statement  from  the  irrotestors  was  included  in 

such  questioning,  whatever  his  the  kit. 

rea.son,    whatever   the   form   of  ^hY  MOST  OF  US  ARE  NOT 

questioning,   has    lost   his   own  DEMONSTRATING 

ability  to  question. 

But    sometimes    the    young 


WHY  WE  ARE   DEMONSTRATING 

As  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  some  of  us 
_  „  As  members  of  the  Senior  Ciass,  most  of  us   are  demonstrating  on  this  occasion  to  make  it 

critics   becomerudoand  intoU  are  not  demonstrating  on  this  occasion  to  make   clear  that  the  granting  of  an  honorary  degree        _  stitement  is  that  of 

erable   -   in   Dr.    Edwin   Can-   jl  <^i!?r}*^,^^.!:»!^A?il^''!?  ?5  ^.'^.^^^^^^  [^  ^IT^.^^ffl^!;;?.^!^.^^.^!!?^^^^^^^  Tanct^nt  Greerwhosai^ 

the   purpose   of  war   is   not  to 


non-nuclear  age,  it  clearly  ha.« 
little  relevancy  to  an  ago  of 
nuclear  war.  Nor,  in  my  view, 
does  it  have  much  relevancy  to 
any  war,  however  limited  in 
frightful  weaponry.  For  me,  a 


ham's  words  they  become  sas-  to  Ambassador  Goldberg  at  our  Commencement  in  no  way  indicates  our  support  of  American 

By,     undisciplined,     disordered,   has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  support  or  policy  in  Vietnam.   We  wish  to  bring  to  Ambas- 

Biit   they   are   free   to   criticize   non-support  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam.  sador  Goldberg's  attention  our  strong  disagree- 

and   we  are  free   to   criticize       If  it  is  true  that  some  of  our  classmates  are  ment  with  this  policy.   We  realize  that  our  gov- 

%hem  in  turn.  This  is  the  way   protesting  a  lack  of  human  freedom  and  dignity  ernment  constantly  calls  for  peace  in  Vietnam, 

the  game  of  freedom  is  played,   of  a   particular  governmental   policy,   then   we  yet  we  cannot   reconcile  these  pleas   with   our    ^^'."{'.^  ^        .       |q,«    ^..         . 

No  one  who  would  be  free  can  call  upon  these  people  to  adhere  to  their  own  government's  actions.    We  deplore  the  continu-    I^^„^.„i::pt,^    thu^  i^  ab- 

expect  peace  and  lack  of  criti-   ideals  and  grant  this  same  degree  of  respect  and  0"s_[^assive   ^^nbmg   of   North    Vietnam,    the    je^tive    It  did  not  get  Germany 

ler  ways.  It  did   not 
•e,    but    instead    led 


annihilate  the  enemy  but  to  get 
him  to  mend  his  ways. 

The  fact  is  that  the  military 
victory    that    ended    the    First 


pect  and   this   is  his  word.  Commencement  at  a  liberal  university  such  as   and  will  stand  in  silence  for  the  first  five  min 

not  his  statement  —  sometimes  Brandeis  should  reflect  the  preservation  of  those   utes  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's  address  to  indi- 

we  cannot  even  expect  decency,  rights  which  are  so  important  to  a  democratic   cate  to  him  our  opposition  to  present  American 

But  this  is  the  way  the  game  society  —  freedom  of  speech  and  respect  for  the  policy, 

of  freedom  is  played.  opinions  of  others.                                                              We  ask  that  all  those  who  share  our  opposi- 

To    be    free    is    to   enter    an  Therefore,  we  will  not  stand  in  silence  for   tion  join  us  in  this  protest, 

arena     and   to  enter  an  arena  the  first  five  minutes  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's 

in  to  expect  a  fight.  address  as  some  students  will.                                        Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Protest 

But  why  should  carefree 


youth  enter  this  arena?  What 
obligates  youth  to  fight  for 
freedom' 


BRANDEIS  ALUMNI  AGAINST  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

We.  the  undersigned,  alumni  of  Brandeis  University,  residing  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area,    wiuTthe  knowledge  thai  mTii 


ity  of  Nazism  ,  .  . 
we  have  learned 
anything  from  the  wars  of  this 
century,  it  is  that  the  only  real 
victories  for  mankind  are  the 
victories  of  peace.  The  .saying 
about  victory  in  war  is  not 
good  enough  for  our  century  — 
if  it  ever  was  for  any  century. 
We  must  live  by  a  new  saying: 
There  is  no  substitute  for 
peace. 

Our  quest,  then,  must  begin 


We  need  the  mental  strength  to 
free  ourselves  from  old   ideas, 


...                     .  feel  compelled  to  express  our  strong  objection  to  the  University's  selection  of  Ambassador  Arthur  ij^^y    solutions    by    them.selves 

It  IS  strengin  —  for  we  [""si  j    Goldberg  as  the  1966  Commencement  speaker  and  the  awarding  to  him  of  an  honorary  degree  do  not  .show  us  the  way.    We 

be  strong  to  stand  as  freemen,  g,^  ^^.^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  political  solutions  as 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  respect  Ambassador  Goldberg  for  his  career  as  a  distin-  ^ell. 
...  HI*  «fh  In  a  guished  attorney.  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  xiie  view  thai  military  vic- 
and  tne  physical  sirengin  lo  as-  However,  to  our  great  disappointment,  Mr.  Goldberg  has  failed  to  meet  the  test  that  the  war  in  t^ry  .solves  ail  problems  and  i.s 
sert  our  new  ones.  I'eeiing  Vietnam  has  imposed  on  all  American  officials  who  shape  our  foreign  policy.  therefore  a  sufficient  goal  in  it- 
young  is  leeling  inai  expansive  jyjj.  Goldberg  bears  heavy  responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam,  ^elf  cannot  be  relied  upon  a.«j 
«renglri  to  assert  ourselves.  ^^^  -^^  ^us  present  capacity  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  he  has  been  one  of  its  cliief  ^^  Hufficienl  guide. 
For  remember.  1  aeiinea  youm  defenders.   He  has  extended  the  olive  branch  of  peace  at  the  United  Nations  while  the  govern- 


as  strength. 


But  neither  does  the  view  of 


;  sirengin.                «     *u  4   «u  ment  he  represents  has  steadily  escalated  the  war.    Ambassador  Goldberg's  public  statements  ..         r»anifi«i      nrnxfitin     ^Y^c 

Oh.   how  fortunate  that   the  j^^^^  therefore  served  to  obscure  the  true  nature  of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam.  ln««/or                proviae      me 

young  possess  at  one  time  both           g     ^^^  protest  against  Amtjassador  Goldberg's  presence  today,  we  wish  to  register  our  oppo-  l„^J,  *  '  '      t,;,^  annlirvl  it  in 

the    spirit     of    newness    and    the  ^m^r^    tn.   ^    r^^lJ^«  ^hinU    i«   Urir^air^a  Hnalh    anti   H^«friir><inn    fn    Violnam        Amhic«aHr»r    r.nlHhorir's  ..    ^4^^^^^'^*^  ^^   "^^    ^»?»'"r^  .'^  \^ 

strength  to  be  free. 


(Centiaued  en  Pafe  7> 


support  of  this  policy  is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  integrity  who  is  genuinely  concerned  with  peace. 
The  University  dishonors  itself  by  honoring  him  at  such  a  time. 


(Continued  on  Page  6> 
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Alters  at  the  Rose 


By  EDWARD  LEVY 


By  MIRIAM  WEINSTEIN 

,     ^    .       ,^.    ,      ,  A  Sunday  treat  (but  go  during  the  week  when  the  crowdi 

It  is  a  pity  that  Love's  Body  has  no  index.  With  one,  in  a  $1.95  paperback  edition,  this  book  ^^.^  thinner)  awaits  the  responsive  eye  at  the  Rose  Art  Museum, 

would  be  the  undergraduate's  dream,  an  almost  unabridged  thesaurus  of  thoughts  and  source  rp^^^  works  of  Josef  Albers,  a  not-quite-as-renowned  contempol 

of  opening  lines.  Every  sentence  of  Love's  Body  is  a  triumphant  declaration,  the  concision  so  ^.^^.y  ^j£  ^y^^rner  von  Braun,  are  on  grand  display  —  the  first, 

forced  that  you  see  an  imaginary  "expand"  pencilled    in   each    margin.    You    wonder    exactly  i^^gest,  and  best  of  its  kind  (at  least  so  we  are  told), 

what  has  happened  to  Professor  Brown  in  the  seven  years  since  Life  Against  Death,  that  "sys-  Those  who  fear  to  tread  on  such  precarious  ground  as  the 

tematic    re-evaluation    of    Freud."    His    theme  is  transfiguration,  and  his  style  is  accordingly  Homage  to  the  Square  series,  which  demands  thoughtful,  quiet 

transfigured.  It  often  seems  like  the  book  wasn't  written  at  all;  Brown  has  so  successfully  effaced,  at)yorption,should  instead  try  the  back   wall  downstairs  for  a 

with  his  aphoristic  style,  the  sense  of  authorship,that  the  book  acquires  a  Biblical  quality  of  im-  j^^^  recent'  series,  the  Variations  on  a  Theme.  The  deliberation 

personal  authority.                                                                                                                             and  perception  inherent  in  all  of  Albers'  work  is  combined  with 


Aphorism  and  metaphor  are 


percepti 

.   4   the  flashiest,  warmest,  most  responsive  coloring, 
point  Watch  for  the  way  that  line  is  used  to  negate  itself,  that 


the  new  "method  "  the  language   ^^    is    the    desire    to    see    the  his    actions    signify,    or  „„.v*.  -v,.   ...^   ..-^    — -        „  -- .   ,..„« 

of  trjth — "winged  birds,  birds   genital;  and  the  desire  to  see  is   toward,  and  what  they  Particu-  ^ojorg  change  through  their  inter-relations  with  the  other  colors 

released     from     the     sentence    ^^^  desire  to  be  one;  to  incor-   larize,  are  pointed  toward   by.  around  them.  Discover  anew  the  true  meaning  of  figure-ground 

doves  of  the  spirit,"  a  pregnant   Porate  the  penis  of  another;  to  History   must  not  be  regarded  ^^  particularly  glorious  quest  when  no  figure  is  to  be  found), 
emptiness,   a    Jetting-in    of   the  devour   it   throught  the   eyes,     as  symbolic  of  an  a  prion  Partake  while  you  can  of  this  Sunc 


silence,  "the  form  of  the  mad  P**^  V^o  toto. 
truth,     the     Dionysian     form."  The    alternative    to    inside- 
Formal  logic  and  contradiction  outside  dualism  is  dialectics  — 
(as     opposed     to     synthesis  love.  Objectivity,  the  illusion  of    ^a          « 
and   correspondence,   extrava-  visual  detachment  or  non-par-   ^^OVIC 
gant  correspondence)  are  ticipating    consciousness    is    a 
thrown  out  as  qualities  of  the  negation  (of  self)  and  all  nega- 
repressed    mind.    The    paradox  tion  is  part  of  Satan's  Kingdom 
is  that  this  denial  of  the  method  of  the  Death  Instinct, 
of  Life  Against  Death  is  also  a  This    book    cannot    be    "re- 
continuation  of  its  thought,  i.e.  viewed"    any    more    than    the 
the   basic  antagonism   between  Bible  can;  it  reviews  itself.  The 
Freud's   two    instincts    of   Eros  poetic   consciousness   is   greedy 
and  Thanatos,  Life  or  Love  and  and  rich,  and  the  critic  —  noth- 
Jjeath.  ing  escapes  Professor  Brown  — 
Particularly,    Brown    fulfills  who     intellectualizes,     is     ex- 
the  promise  of  that  book's  final  pressing    his    own     culturally- 
chapter,    entitled    "The    Resur-  conditioned  neuroses.  Similarly, 
rection  of  the  Body."  The  aboli-  it   no   longer   seems   important 
tion   of  repression  will  be  ac-  that  the  approach  is  not  schol- 


*„*v«..^  ^  ^ —  Sunday  fare  because,  after 

Marxist  view  of  things,  but  as   q^^  jg  ^^^e  museum  hibernates  for  the  fall  with  a  selection  from 
(Continued  on  page   7)         its  own  collection  —  a  month  of  Monday  mornings. 


Americanization  of  Claude 

By  JAMES  GAY 

"In  spite  of  de  Gaulle,  our  country  (France)  is  in  the  process  of  becoming 
the  most  Americanized  in  its  customs  in  the  world,  regardless  of  the  inexcusable 
abuses  of  America's  super-power,  as  repugnant  as  it  is  fearful." 

LE  NOUVEL  OBSERATEUR 
Aug.  9,  1966 


France,  which  has  had  a  long-stajiding  fixation  with  America's  popular  cxilture,  has  created 

^   „^     V  v..^  ^t,  .^«w  .o  MM^v  ^..y,.~  3  ^s^Tid  mark  of  sorts.  For  ever  three  months,  all    over   France,  long  queues   have   been   formed 

companied    by    a"  res'urr'ecti'on   arly,  tirat"Brovvn 'qiTotes  seco^^  wherever  the  film  Un  Homme  et  une  Femme,  which  won  this  year's  palme  d*or  at  Connes,  has 

and  transfiguration  of  the  body,    and'  third-hand.     (He    quotes,  been  shown.  The  film's  extraordinary  success  has  been  particularly  noteworthy  because  of  the 

a   narcissism   that   includes   all   for  instance,  Blackstone  quoted  rather  startling  discovery  that,  in  spite  of  all- French   cast  and   technical  crew,  what   Claude 

others  and  all  things — an  erotic   from   Alexander   Hamilton,  Lelouch  has  created  is  not  a  French  film  at  all,    but  rather  an   American   film;   that  is  to   say 

exuberance  or  Dionysian  sense   quoted     from     Scott,    Political  a  Hollywood  film.     By  this  I  do  not  mean  ojily  that  Un  Homme  et  une  Femme  shows  more 

of  reality.  Only  then   will   the   Thought  in  America.)  No  dan-  the  influence  of  Busby  Berkeley,   Minelli,   and    Stanley  Donen  than   Clair,   Vigo,   Renoir,   al- 

Death  instinct  be  satisfied  with   ger  of  ignoring   context  when  though  this  is  entirely  true;  what  is  far  more  important  is  that  Lelouch  has  created  a  film   in 

death    alone,    and    end    its   de-    Blackstone    himself    may    not  which   the   American   cultural    ideal   forms    both  the  psychological  foundation  as  well  as  the 

structive  effect  on  Life.  Brown,   have  realized   what   he  said,  thematic  super-structure.  Above  all,  what  Un  Homme   et    une   Femme   is,   is   a   two-and-a-half 

unfortunately,  leaves  it  at  this.   The  book  cannot  be  meaning-  haur  cigarette  commercial. 

Except  for  a  casual  mention  of  fully  amplified  or  clarified  be-  This  "Americanization"  of  the  film  is  particularly  necessary   to  consider  in   the   context 

the  Marx  of  1844,  the  replace-   cause   it   is   always   in   process,  of  the  film's  nouvelle  vague  photograp'hy  and  diffused  color.    As  the  technical  superiority  of 

ment    of    exchange-values    by    and  because  .  .  .  "the  doctrine  French  cameramen  and  film  editors  over  their   American  counterparts  has  been  a  well-recog- 

use-values,  and  a  science  of  en-   of  the  unconscious  is  the  doc-  nized  fact  for  many  years  now,  it  would  appear    that   the   film   is   merely   solidly   professional, 

joyment    instead    of  accumula-   trine    of    the    falseness    of    all  expertly  constructed   entertainment,   a  relaxed  evening's  spectacle.  It  is,  of  course,  much  more, 

tion,  he  does  not  say  how  this   words  taken   literally,  at  their  and  our  .generation,  which  was  weaned  afong  with  the  giant  and  never-satiated  amoeba  that 

dialectical  (unifying)  conscious-   face    value."    The    words    are  is  television,  would  do  well  to  understand  the  imnlications  that  Lelouch's  film  foreb 


is  television,  would  do  well  to  understand  the  implications  that  Lelouch's  film  forebode, 
ness    shall    come    about.    "The   meant     to     transcend      mere  a  case  in  point:  racing-car  driver  hero  Jean-Louis  Trintignant  is  featured  in  an  early  scene 

resurrection  of  the  body  is  a  words  to  let  in  the  silence.  "It  driving  along  the  beach  with  his  young  son  on  a  weekend  evening.  The  scene  was  shot  against 
social  project  facing  mankind  is  the  fool  King  Lear  who  asks  the  evening  light  through  a  long-focus  lens,  which  distorts  longitudinal  distance  and  creates 
as  a  whole.  ^HL^^"?!l   k?J:^  a«^   ;4^:!?^"w'J   a"  impression  of  the  object  nearly  floating  in  space.     The  mood  Lelouch  is  work  with  here  is 

"^        «...       ^    ^  fairly   delicate   one,   and  he  sustans  it   with   considerable  charm  throughout.  But  here  one 


Love's  Body  also  only  touches  ^^^y   ^^ve   him.   And   it   is  the 


upon   social   theory   (fraternity   ^/J^.^^^    ^^^^^    ^^"^    ^^°    ^^   must  stop;  we  see  this  beautiful  red  Mustang  ca  reening  along  a  deserted  beach  and  we  realize 


shall    have    to    replace    patri- 


silent. 


archy,  the  brothers  become  the  ,  F^^^  enough,  at  least  it  seems 

lather    and    the   fraternity    the  ia>r  enough  if  one  is  as  taken 

mother  —  the  alma  mater).  In-  »«    \.  ^.as    with    this    synthetic  

stead.  Brown  has  chosen  to  ex-  (undisciplined?)  technique. 

pand    and     apply     this    idea  And  Brown  seems  to  employ  it    k^iicitf* 

through  the  language  of  meta-  J""^."  better  than  did  McLuhan,   yrlM^IW 

phor    (every    throne    a    toilet,  {!?'"»"stancein  The  Gutenberg 

every  toilet   a   throne,  a  penis  Galaxy.  Behind  all  his  corres- 

in     every     convex     object,     a  pondences  and  metaphors  there 

vagina   in  every  concave  one)  seemed  to  lurk  a  specific  causal 

until  it  covers  the  universe  —  factor  (in  his  own  terms,  caus 


that  we  are  no  longer  interested  in  the  occupants  of  the  car,  or  even  the  car  itself,  but  rather  only 
in  the  image  of  the  car  on  the  beach.  All  thematic  and  developmental  considerations  have  been 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


to  "go  high-low  every  time." 


ality    is    a    one-sense    notion) 
namely,  the  invention  of  print 


Diminishing  Alternatives 


By  MICHAEL  FRIEDMANN 


This    synthetic    technique    is  :'ehnolocv 

iticipated    in    Life   Against  ^"^Nonn.w; 

.-iK.  ..        T4  A^^^  «^t  seem  to  4^^  lit^r^i  i 

ychoana-  irvJ.V«  nilnc  ^^."^7^^^^  Music  as  an  art  defined  primarily  by  the  creations  of  the  previous  three  centuries,  seems  already 

:,  the  un-  tV  1  nL  nnH  ^^?ai  ri  ^raJ^i/a  ^^  ^^"^^  sightcd  the  horizon  of  self-negation.  Just  as  Wagner,  with  his  bottomless  chromaticism, 
4. 1  OX  io*»*i  ana  social  re-organiza-  „;rt«„ii«^  4U«  ^^a  ^t  4^.>»iu...  ,..:4u  i4-.  ,~,««4  ^..u-,..^*:..,. i^;*,.*; 4V._   _v--.*i :„    ^^ — ^^^^k^^w 


ant 

Death:  ".  .  .  It  does  not  seem  to 

be  the  case  that  the  ps 

lytic  mode  of  reaching 


^1.^     ^  '  ir  A  ^^^  contemporary  musical  scene  has  raised  a   problematical  series  of  questions,   both   with 

too  literal  Drocus^earfbSTs^Bu^  respect  to  each  conriposer's  initial  motivations  and  to  the  actual  musical  corpus  of  recent  years. 


the    last   book,    about   such    an  u^UcVif'*^  Vv.'L^J^'' ^r^^^y^\l?J^i^..^J\  rather  than  disrupt,   the  German  romantic   tradition,  culminated  in  the  miniatures  of  Webern; 

exploration,  but  a  stab  at  the  ^'^^^^\ult%^',.^^^  Pieces    so    exquisitely    concise • 

thing  itself.  The  new  method  is  ^rpnilv  rpifits    at  Ipast   a^  a  ^^^  personal  in  their  emotional  their  improvisatory  nature,  can   deterministic  number  manipu- 

self-conscious,    justifying    itself  «,,ffi";'n4    p^nniianatinn      Mr^  gestures,  and  so  transparent  in  simply  never  be  closely  dupli-   lations  play  an  important  role, 

by    itself.    Brown    equates    the  han'^  piLtron  r   acp^^  There  ^^^*^  textures,   that  they   tend  cated.  A  verbal  description  or   What  electronic  music   creates 

subtle,  translucent  body  of  oc-  ™  fwn  rnmnipmlntarv  w  toward  the  abyss  of  silence,  a  philosophical  rationalization  of    (as  does  commercial  recording) 

dia-  ^J^  i^.°4?,?  4?;!   fP^Ki/^    >^!:f  trend  fulfilled  in  the  music  and  such  music  is  not  only  equiva-   is   an   event    that   will    remain 


on   exactly    this   problem.   One 


cidental    mysticism,     the 

mond  body  of  oriental  mystic-   "s"M^r*c\ise's'Eros^aii^^  philosophy  of  John  Cage.  lent  to  the  event  itseff  but  be-   exactly  the  same  upon  repeti- 

ism,    and    the    polymorphously   ^^^^    -^^  which   he   sees  a   con-  Philosophy  comes  even  more  revealing  than  tion.  Thus,  audience  participa- 

perverse  body  (love's  body)  of   nection  between  repression  and       Indeed,    these    autonomously  the  event  can  be.  tion     just    as    in    Cage,    is    de- 

psychoanalysis.  The  language  of   gijenated  labor,  and  a  restora-  musical     developments     have  Technology  S?,?"*?5^  ^l  ^^?  moving  factor, 

this    equation     is    itself    poly-   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^        ^  ^       j       ^^eir  parallels  and  rationaliza-       Various  technological  devel-   ^  u^ 'u  ^1?^  ^  ^^^^'?u  °?1P^^"^! 

morphously    perverse.     "The   „,orphous   perversity,   with   an   tions  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  opments  have   tended   towards   "^^'""^    ^f?""    "^'^^    ^a'I^^V. 
original  sense  is  nonsense,  and   ^^^„';,^i^  yr^^r^a^r.•^',ii\r.r^   oi..«c   th*.  ..th^r  aWc  On^h^  n,,^  HonH     iu^  Ac.^ir-..^i-.Z^^t  Jz  .^ryjC^JJ^    nfiore  ascetic  music  and   tends 

to  replace  the  lyrical  phraseol- 
ogy of  romanticism,  finds  a 
natural    outcome   in   electronic 

the  reaction  to  romanticism  and  executors    in    this"  n  eg  a  iini  "^"sic.  Gestures  in  this  medium 

A!.„i"\?.«V."i^  are  not  horizontal,  but  vertical 

sonority,   ra- 
melodic  thrust. 


common- 

The 
a  un 

souls,  through  symbolism  (cor-  tical  Reason. 
respondence)     which     is     the       Sartre's  ideal 


,.       ,     ,          .»,       ^,         is  also  dialec-  its   corresponding    "personality  process.  Glenn  Gould,  the  well-   ^^^  "Oi  'ior,zonia 

phylogenetic     factor     (Freud  s  tical   consciousness,   common  cult"   of  subjective   emotional-  known   pianist     in    a    recent  "Z  P^,rta'"»ng   to 
••archaic  heritage").  The  reality  praxis,    a    genuine    we-subject  ism,  is  the  keynote.  The  lyrical,  article    in    High    Fidelity     an-    '^"^"  than  to  m eh 
principle     (illusion)    must    go.  making  its  history  together  in  parlando   phrases   of   the    19th  nounced  the  burial  of  live  con- 
Ego-psychology    must    go.    The  full  consciousness.  Sartre  ac-  century  are  taken  as  a  negative  certs  in  favor  of  the  new  stand- 
performance  principle  must  go.  cepts  dialectical  materialism  —  pole    of    orientation     ^ '"' "       -                 , 

The  show  must  not  go  on. 

The  parts  are  not  real,  for 


engineering. 


As    in    many    other    periods, 
the  anachronistic  figure  of  the 


Gassett's  ards    or     record 

emphatically    not    determinism  concept   of    modernism   has   as  Spontaneity  begins  to'vanish  as  composer  who  pays" lip-service 

— along   with    psychoanalysis,  its  main  goal  the  separation  of  one  of  the  criteria  of  perform-   to  contemporary  developments, 

"the  one  privileged  mediation  art  and  life.  (Life  here  is  made  ance,    amidst    the    masses    of  while  still  preserving  a  roman- 

which  permits  it  to  pass  from  synonymous   with    the    subjec-  splices  and  technical  perfection    tic  mode  of  expression,  is  pres- 

general  and  abstract  determin-  tive,  emotional  perspectives  of  The  engineer  assumes  a  position   ent.    However,    the    music    o£ 

ations  to  particular  traits  of  the  the  artist.)  On  the  other  hand,  of  key  importance  in  the  dis-  Peter   Mennin,    William    Schu- 

single  individual — to  the  body.  Cage's  critique  of  previous  mu-  tribution  of  balances  and  colors   nian,    or    Samuel    Barber,     to 

The  parallels  to  McLuhan,  in  Just   as   for    Brown,    man    has  sic  is  even  more  far-reaching,  which  mould  the  performance,   name  a  few,  does  not  pave  the 

style  and  subject,  are  obvious   been    lost   since   childhood;    he  Organization  itself  is  defied,  as  A  similar  trend  exists  in  elec-  way  for  any  conceivable  musi- 

and  acknowledged.  We  shall  re-   must  overcome  the  dualism  of  Cage  attempts   to   destroy  dis-  tronic  music:  the  composer  be-  eal  future.   The  blatant  incon- 

turn,  or  advance,  to  the  primi-   internality     and     externality,  tinctions:     between     composer  comes   identical    with   the    en-   sistencies     between      language 

tive,   uni-sensual,   participation  Only  the  Marxist  analysis  de-  and    performer,    between    per-  gineer  and  the  performer.  Mil-  and  content,  between  form  and 

mystique.  The  isolation  of  the   scribes  the  process  of  his  resur-  former  and  audience,   between  ton    Babbitt    as    well    as    the  contemporaneity    which   result 

1-  sound    and    silence.    Here,    all  French  originators  of  musique  from  their  eff'orts,  make  these 


ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus;  he  is  not  your  per- 
sonal savior  .  .  .  Freud 
came  to  give  the  show 
away. 


visual  sense  is  responsible  for   rection    (not   the   making   con- 

the  illusions  of  objectivity,  self  scious  of  the   unconscious,   for   sounds    enter   the   musical   vo-  concrete  were  trained  as  mathe- 


composers    far    less    relevant. 


and  not-self,  the  original  dif-  Sartre  rejects  the  theory  of  the  cabulary  and  the  diffuse  ere-  maticians.  In  the  abstract  elec-  than,  for  instance.  Cage  and 
lerentiation.  The  super-ego  is  unconscious,  but  what  he  calls  ative  act  attempts  an  all-inclu-  tronic  music  of  Mr.  Babbitt  Babbitt.  The  latter  two  pro- 
based  on  ocular  introjection  (in-  "full  consciousness").  Man.  a  siveness  which  embraces  reality  (who  takes  an  ideological  posi-  duce,  however,  in  their  quite 
corporation  through  the  eyes)  signifying  being  —  one  who  and  (in  Zen  fashion)  infinity,  tion  which  seems  diametrically  opposite  ways,  music  that  ex- 
oi  Fatherhood.  "The  desire  to  goes  beyond  —  must  know  what  These  "happenings,"  because  of  opposed     to     that     of    Cage)  (Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Off  the  Bandwagon 


Sex-Driffs 


Wind-Flowers 


by  the 
spec 


By  IL  PENSERSO  | Samwise  Comgee . 

The  guards  who  failed  to  protect  Lee  Oswald  were  not  passive.    They  were  so  involved  Walk  around  the  city  and  the  change  is  in  the  wind.  A  new 

the  mere  sight  of  the  TV  cameras  that  they  lost  their  sense  of  their  merely  practical  and    wind,  which  ruffles  the  lojig  blond  hair  all  the  young  men  are 
L'ialist  task.  wearing    a  wind  which  blows  UD  their  suede  jackets  over  their 


Literacy  remains  even  now  the  base  and  model  of  all  programs  of  Industrial  mechani: 
tion;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  locks  the  minds  and  sense  of  its  users  in  the  mechanical  a 


wearing,  a  wind  which  blows  up  their  suede  jackets  over  their 

liza-  widewale  corduroy  pants  —  all  brown  and  green  and  soft  blond. 

»jvii,  wu»,  «v  ...^  .^ — ^  *.,  —  -„*-....  — ^ «  »„„  iji.«ac  wi  ■i.s  uacra  iii  1,11c  iiicuiiaiuciti  and  The  change  is  in  their  faces,  the  touch  of  their  hands  to  their 

fragmentary  matrix  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  mechanized  society.     That   is  hair,  to  their  mannered  garments,  to  your  hand  as  they  hold  it. 
why  the  transition  from  mechanical  to  electric  technology  is  so  very  traumatic  and  severe  for  The  change  is  not  that  they  are  effeminate:  another  age 

us  all.   The  mechanical  techniques,  with  their  limited  powers,  we  have  long  used  as  weapons,  would  have  called  them  that;  some  sterner  age,  of  Roosevelt 

The  electric  techniques  cannot  be  used  aggressively  except  to  end  all  life  at  once,  like  the  (Theodore)  addressing  the  rich  Republicans  of  Chicago  in  their 

turning  off  of  a  light.  spitooned  festoons  and  thick  mustaches — but  in  our  age  they 

-understanding  Media.  Third  Printing.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York.  1964.    ^^  ^°e?u1:l%K^e•„on^rtie''Hlv"ocK"E..f^ 

ise.  They  are  our  future,  learn  them,  touch  them,  be 
tender  according  as  you  love  them  and  fear  them.  For 


seemujK*y  uiseiiicvicu  u^puaiuuiuMs  ux  uix:  jruuiiger  geiierauvn  01  inieiieciuais  coniessea  lo  nave  they  are  the  first  green  ferns  of  the  new  forest  which  will  not 

sighted  a  glimmer  of  involvement  which  has  escaped  them  so  far.    McLuhan,  as  it  turns  out,  be  rotted  or  torn  down  by  the  grey  concrete  piles  which  is  some- 

«m>rs  *^neapem«^nt  and  awarenes.s  in  depth  without  too  much  of  an  effort  —  indeed,  he  demon-  one  else's  "New  Boston."  With  their  soft  and  terrifying  hands 

existing  environment,  that  these  wonderful  things  are  they  are  created  —  in  someone  else's  words  —  to  make  love, 

■trtt     «afOi* 


,.,^ .-    ,_..-._,    —    young  action     occur     simultaneously, 

oppositionists     h  a  v  e    already  ''instantly,"  and  "totally."  Mc- 

turned  away  from  their  ambig-  Luhan  touches  all  bases — eco- 

uous  perspective  of  mere  spec-  nomics,  politics,  art,  education, 

tators  to  that  of  active  partici-  ^^^  somehow  he  seems  to  miss 

pation  —  merely  by  subjecting  ^^^^    j^^^     y^^  ^ 

themselves  to  the  intrusion  of  '^     »         » "'       » 
electric    communication    media 


Social  Science 


Value- 


into  their  homes,  schools  and 
places  of  work.  Moreover,  to 
grasp  the  full  impact  of  the 
self-transformative    processes 


The  observer  cannot  help 
noticing  that  McLuhan  has 
maneuvered  himself  into  a 
corner.      He    declares   that    he 


By  LARRY  HIRSCHHORN 

Many   students   feel  that   the   social   sciences   cannot    and 
should  not  remain  "value  neutral."  They  argue  that  a  commit- 


self-transformative  processes  ^antso^lv  to  "probe"  into  the  ment  to  the  question  of  good  and  bad  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
one  has  only  to  confront  the  -.^„^i».^„^^„t »»  that  hA  nrrn-  velopment  of  a  social  theory  applicable  to  the  complex  prob- 
new    technology    with    the 


doomed  world  of  mechanization 
and  fragmented  specialization: 
The  reconstructuring  of  hu- 
man work  and  a.ssociation  was 
shaped  by  the  technique  of 
fragmentation  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  machine  technology. 
The  essence  of  automation 
technology  is  the  opposite.  It 
is  integral  and  decentralist  in 


environment "    that   he   occu-  velopment  of  a  social  theory  applicable  to  the  complex  prob- 

pies    himself'  with     empirical  lems  facing   society.    They   abhor  the   seemingly   impassionate 

research    But  the  many  loaded  detachment   that   many   scholars  bring   to   their   investigations 

and     conclusive    sentences    he  a'^d  argue  that  such  a  detachment  can  imply  only  a  neglect  of 

has  written  stand  in  his  way.  vital  moral  problems     They  feel  that  the  quest  for  objectivity 

Understanding  Media  is  a  book  is  both  fruitless  and  false,  and  insist  that  scholars  seek  intimate 

in   which    the    ideas,   epigram-  involvement  with  questions  of 


not  war. 

They  are  not  aggressive,  and 
they  are  not  ashamed.  The 
prophets  of  the  new  age?  Her- 
bert Marcuse  (and  he  would 
not  be  shocked),  S  i  g  m  u  n  d 
Freud  (and  he  would),  Eli 
"Whitney  (and  he  would/i't 
know  what  we  are  talking 
about),  Leslie  Fiedler  (who 
wrote  about  them,  sadly,  in  a 
recent  Partisan  Review).  Pro- 
fessor Marcuse  predicted  an 
age  in  which  aggression  (which 
means  not  only  war  but  all 
the  anxious,  self-defeating 
action  in  the  material  world 
which  Americans  with  cosinic 
hutzpah  have  named  "prog- 
ress" and  given  a  place  In  their 
religious  hierarchy  slightly 
higher  than  Jesus  Christ  (Who 
would  know.  Who  would  have 
understood)  —  Professor  Mar- 
cuse    knew      that      aggressive 


matVc   and    aphoristic    in   their   value.  As  proof  for  their  argu-   York  may  find  that  the  passion 
exoression      fall     over    each   ment,  they  cite  the  case  of  those  born  of   moral  commitment  is 
other   They  are  not  sorted  out,   German  scientists  who  took  no   exciting    they    must    recognize 
•     •   #       "i     «^  H-^-.V*,,u«rf  i«    not    analytically    ordered,    not   stand   against  Hitler   believing  that  it  constitutes  a  permanent  ^„^.^      ^„.„     «^k-— v^ 

IS  integral  and  decentralist  in    "^g^emat  caH^^  Of   that  such  a  stance  would  be  in   obstacle  to  the  search  for  truth.    ^  ^^^^^   ^e   replaced   by 

depth,  just  as  the  machine  was    ^^^^''Vhe  Lih^^^^  us   contradiction  to  the  value  neu-   In   short,  by   insisting  that  we    erotic  energy,  which  means  not 

fragmentary,    centralist,    and    ^^^['^^^[3^^  j^^^e    Appropriate   tral    stance    required   in   social   intertwine     social    and     moral 

thing  to  do,  since  all  the  hap-  analysis.  In  short,  they  con-  questions  we  simply  fetter  so- 
penings  must  be  comprehended  tend  that  social  science  must  be  sial  scier  :e  with  all  the  in  so  - 
at  once,  in  their  totality,  in  normative,  not  descriptive,  uble  problems  «/.  ."^jral  phi- 
their  interrelated  unity.  But  Thus,  the  circular  of  the  Free  IJ^^P^^^L.^o  do  this  is  to  de- 
once  all  this  has  been  spelled  University  of  New  York  reads:  stroy  social  theory. 
our  no  more  can  l^  said?  l^-  "Passionate  involvement,  in-  .  What  then  is  the  aim  of  so- 
causeemTrfca^  validation  will  tellectual  confrontation  and  cial  science?  What  is  the  na- 
on"y  weaken   the   impact,   and   clash  of  ideas  are  particularly   ture  of  the  P^rf ect  socia      he- 


superficial  in  its  patterning  of 
human  relationships. 

This  kind  of  stark  confronta- 
tion, which  is  repeated  and  re- 
phrased over  and  over  again  in 
McLuhan's  books,  provides  our 
oppositionist  not  only  with  a 
powerful  sense  of  self-affirma 
tion      (without     commitment). 


only  love  but  sex  and  the  hon- 
est enjoyment  of  all  that  our 
bodies  and  consciousnesses 
(with  aids  both  spiritual  and 
pharmacological)  can  give  us. 
Once  upon  a  time  this  was 
called  adolescent,  and  those  of 
us  who  have  lost  our  right  to 
be    adolescent    by    voting    and 


tion      (without     commitment),   ^^/^^ea^at  iL^^^^^  encourag;d  because  w^^^^  ory?     It    is   the    categorization    being  eligible  to  buy  gin  in  this 

but  also  offers  him  a  revealing   ^^^"llJ^ff.'l^t;  meinoa     ^"^""*   ^  ,  search  for  ideas  and   and,  if  possible,   mathematiza-    Commonwealth  were  supposed 


uui  ixi^u  i^iitris  i.i.i.  «  .^v^o^.wfe   olocical  retreat  a  detached  search  for  ideas  and 

^jr^^le-    Ve°ar^i^^^o    -j-/rrJ,rXV  iZ  'X::.^^.  tH.  argument. 

He  IS  more  than  a  little  reluc-  Jl^faj^  g^^ts  of  his  wirk.  recognition  does  not  imply  that  THeOlOgy 
tant  to  t"g«gf ,  ^>I[iff l^J'^^^^*!^  But  on  a  different  level-and,  such  moral  choices  must  enter 
empirical  world.  Engagements  .^  ^  several  levels  of  under-  actively  into  social  theory  and 
of  this  kind  are  quite  pamful  sending  a  re  required  —  he  analysis.  Before  we  accept 
decisions  are  hard  to  make  and  ^^^^  f^  ^y^^  central  problems  such  a  conclusion  we  must  ask 
the  outconie  is  more  than  ^  society,  perhaps  more  so  ourselves  what  is  the  status  of 
doubtful.  But  now  he  finds  %^^^ ^^^^^^i  ^the  celebrated  "moral  science"  and  in  what 
himself   elevated  to  .a    plateau  ^^        rary    sociologists   and   way  will  it  affect  the  inyestiga- 

©f  sophistication  which  allows     j^iios^^ers.    It  is  true,  there   tions  and  conclusions  of  social 
him,   so    to    speak    to   spit   the   ^  *j        ^    ^^^    politicians,   science.  We  first  note  that  the 

world  in  the  face,  to  feci  great-  JJ^  ^^^      statisticians   conclusion    of    moral    science, 

superior,   and   at   the  same  ^"-^ 


and,  if  possible,   mathematiza-  Commonwealth  were  supposea 

tion    of    social    phenomena    in  also  to  have  lost  our  right  to 

causal  relations  such   that  the  "play"    (in    the    cosmic    sense, 

layman  will   be  able  to  deter-  *!,   Wi-sdom  danced   before   the 


(Cimtinued  on  page   7) 


John 


(Continued  on  page  6) 


By  HARRY  KREISLER 

the  cement  of  politics  is  trust  —  and  one  can  trust  peo- 
ple he  dislikes  intensely.  .  .  .  The  key  question,  in  my  opinion, 


e    of   moral   performance    «wv  w..  ^ -  

can    live    it    up    "collectively-';   !^"Yt'y  as"  the" adjunct  to  the  propositions  are  such  that  they  siderations.  .'  .  .  On  the  basis  of  his  performance  to  date,  I  be- 

he    is   part    and    parcel    ol   me   ri      j-^i^^^ndance  is  just  around  do  not  conform  to  the  dictates   jjeve  that  President  Johnson  deserves  our  trust. 

great  historic  event,  he  is  ca-   f  »^  ^/ J^""    g^t   regardless  of  of   the    scientific    method    that  John  Roche,  The  Neu;  York  Times  Magazme. 

pable  of  disposing  of  the  ago-   ^^^[j^^'J"  ^r   not    their    predic-  would  allow   reason   to  decide  ^^^ October  24,  1965 

lions  are  valid— or  even  seri-  between    several    alternatives.       The    White    House    has    an-—      —  ,   ,,       .   «^ii^„4..oi 

ou^their    frame    of    mind    is  Hume's     profound     dichotomy  nounced    the    appointment    of  President   and   the   intellectual 

Sc^d  towards  the  linear  con-  between   "is"    and    "ought"   Brandeis  Professor  John  P.  com"iu".ty;  and  both  the  Presi- 

Unuation     of     the     production  statements     demonstrates     the  Roche  as  Special  Consultant  to  d^"^.  <)f    he  United  States  and 

n?ocei    as    it    is     They    don't  logical  impossibility  of  the  em-   the   President.    In    announcing  the  '"^^l^^.^tual  com  muni  t^^ 

SteiKr-3ur?;  ^.^''^^i.^u^  ^^j^^i^^'s^'^^^  €ia-lil  "S 1 

psychological  estrangement.  moral  calculus.  Therefore,  by  !^^^^^l^^^i._Y5man  ^^^  of  anti-intellectual  politicians— 
^  ^  The  Radical  Critic  joining  moral  propositions  with  ^^^^y.^^^^^^^^e^t  ^f  P^^^^^^^  O'*'  ^^  1^««*'  ^^  ^""'^  ^^^^"  ^'^^^^ 
According  to  the  welfare  empirical  observations  and  con.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^PP^™^a^  indication  that  he  feels  that  in- 
statisticians,  we  only  have  to  elusions,  we  make  the  joint  ?^^  .^^^^j^^^^^  tcllectuals  have  a  meaningful, 
round  up  the  all-embracing  product  a  non-scientific  propo-  ^"^^^^'^tT^of  the  President's  creative  role  in  American  so- 
middle-class  pattern  of  exist-  sition.  Thus,  a  social  science  ^fJ^'^}^^'^^^^  ciety.  John  Kennedy  .  .  .  rec- 
^ce  we  only  have  to  include  that  did  not  abstract  from  ^^J^^^l^^  ^""^  ^'''^^^,^"  j^''^^^^^^  that  criticism  was  a 
the  marginal  sectors  on  the  so-   moral  considerations  could  not       Dr.  R^^^^.^as  long  been  an  ^^^^^al  function  of  the  intcllec- 

cial  periphery,  in  order  to  rec-   make  any   statements  relevant  f^Jil^^J^^J^J^^f  f^rv^^^^^       ^-'  ^"''^^  ^"^  ^^^^  '^^"""^  ^""^^  ^''^^'^ 
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Global  Salad 


**We    are    suddenly     threat- 
ened  with   a  liberation   that 
taxes  our  inner  resources  of 
self-employment    and   imagi- 
native  participation   in  soci- 
ety. It  has  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing most  people  realize  how 
much    they    come   to   depend 
•n    the    fragmentalized    and 
repetitive     routines     of     the 
mechanical     era.     Thousands 
of  years  ago  man,  the  nomad- 
ic  food   gatherer,   had  taken 
up    positional,    or    relatively 
sedentary,    tasks.     He    began 
to    specialize.    The    develop- 
ment of  writing  and  printing 
were    major    stages    in    that 
process.  They  were  supreme- 
ly specialist  in  separating  the 
roles  of  knowledge  from  the 
roles  of  action  .  .  .  But  with 
electricity     and    automation, 
•  the  technology  of  fragmented 
processes    suddenly    fused 
with  the  human  dialogue  and 
the  need  for  over-all  consid- 
eration of  human  unity." 

Vnderstandiny  Medui.  New 
York  1964.  Third  Printing. 

Contrary  lo  those  who  are 
gratified  with  McLuhan's  con- 
€ipt  ol  jTjythicaJ  existence  or 
those  who  dismiss  him  on  ac- 
count of  a  snobbish  attitude 
toward  mass-media  and  tech- 
nology, we  are  interested  in  fo- 
cusing upon  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  promise  of  internal 
and  autonomous  mastery  of 
modern  technology  and  its  ul- 
timate   realization     in 


By  IL  PERSEROSO 

ically      determined     prices  —  cidental    in    the    light    of    the 

prices  which  do  not  result  from  great  trends  of  liberation  which 

competition   but   from    accords  are    really    important.    Others 

between    the    corporations,  may  characterize  such  an  atti- 

unionized  labor  and  the  polit-  tude   as    mere    shadow-boxing, 

ical   administration.   Are    these  More  relevant,  it  seems  to  us, 

the  new   "human  associations"  is  to  discover  the  hidden  rela- 

McLuhan  is  tallking  about?  tionship    between    the    central 

Even   if  the   protagonists   of  contradictions    in     our     social 

the    new     corporate    economy  ^^'l"^^"^^    a"^,^*l^  .'^^^^^S^S^^ 

split    apart    from    each    other,  refinements   which   inspire  the 

their    conflicts    do    not    center  social  order  with  the  impetus 

around  social  and  human  goals.  ^^  ^^^^  cultural  goals. 


Mississippi 


iWhite  Brand 


Bill  Kornrich 


While   the  corporations  relent 
lessly    perpetuate   their    desire 
for  private  profit,  the  govern- 
ment   wants   them    to   carry   a 

greater    share    of    its    rapidly       .      »«  »    u       •  n 

growing    budget   for    war    and   «^ff:  McLuhan  is  really  an  art 

space  -  exploration.     And     al-   *"i'^'„*"5  ^  !^  ^"  ^"^  *^"^'*^  *® 

end  all  art  criticism. 


Cultural   Functions 

The  clearest  indication  of 
what  McLuhan  really  has  in 
mind   is  his   evaluation   of  the 


though  the  corporations  are  the 
real  profiteers  from  the  vast  al- 
location of  capital  through  gov- 
ernment expenditures,  they 
like  to  charge  a  cost  plus  ex- 
penses plus  profits  price  which 
represents  a  great  inflationary 


Gutenberg  Galaxy,  which  is 
a  more  readable  but  far  less 
comprehensive  book  than  Un- 
derstanding Media,  buries  lit- 
erature in  the  form  of  the 
printed  book   as   we   know   it, 


society.    ;r^" 
-n.o^^..-     face 


pressure  on  the  economy  for  "^^^^^  praising  the  ore-printed 
which  the  taxpayers  hold  the  "nianuscript-culture  as  an 
government  responsible  Not  ^^^^'  a^^^^ory,  manifestation  of 
human  and  social  pacifiication  J^tegrating  sense  -  perception, 
but  additional  expropriation  of  ^"^  "^^'  ^^  ^"^  senses  are  be- 
the  pensioner,  exploitation  of  ^^^  extended  by  unifying  tech- 
the  worker,  and  strangulation  n^logical  means,  we  are  in  a 
of  education  and  urban  society  Position  to  bring  the  arts  again 
are  the  inevitable  results.  ^"^°  ^^^  man  stream  of  our  ex- 

juini  ..K'.»,  »..»«v,4  4  41.         istence.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 

vit^s  oi  thP  ^'/i  inH^r^  ^^""^^   the  artist,  and  the  artist  ^lone, 

oJ    hf  A  ^.!m?.   r.i    >.f ''^'"t   ^^^  can  perceive  of  the   neW 
Ol    nis    Dusiness.    but   he    must  u       j    .»  -c  •i«. 

'  iiiuai   world  and  its  significance  with- 

out resistance  (and,  remember, 
it  is  the  literate  intellectual 
resistance,  the  conscious  re- 
flectiveness, which  is  the  de- 
cisive barrier  to  our  total  sub- 


face    the    consequences   of    his 
own  statements.  He  musi  also 


In  spite  of  McLuhan's  reassur-  J'"**^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ***»*'  while  the  De- 

ance    that    everything    will    be  '^"*^  Department  and  its  con- 

O.K.  il  we  simply  perceive  the  ^''^^'t^*'^  might  employ  sophisti- 

modern     world     without     our  ^^^^^   technology,   the  average   ideation   to  the   haoov   life  of 

crude    literate    intellectual  corporation  uses  the  computer   {wf electric 

eciuipnient,  we  cannot  help  no-  ©"^".as  a  glorified  accounting 


ticiiig  that  real  conflicts  deepen  nia*'h»ne.  Although  accurate 
and  antagonisms  sharpen,  may-  ^^^^'^^'cs  a*"*  hard  to  come  by — 
be  more  than  ever  before.  aside  from  the  clearly  demon- 

r^,.    .  ^  ^  ...   .   .^      strable  growing  of  the  produc- 

That   IS  not  to   say  that  the    tivity  of  labor  per  man  hour— 
rapjd    development    of    science   there  is,  to  say  the  least,  insuf 
and    technology    docs   not   pro-    ficient  evidence  that  computer 
Vide  Jor  abundance  of  wealth,    ized  and  cybernatical  apparatu 
more  efiicient  command  and  a 
more    interesting    and    less    te- 
dious  manipulation  of  produc- 
tivity,  or   a  greater  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge.  This  is  true, 
and  it  has  been  true,  in  a  pro 


age).  The  arts  act 
as  an  "early  warning  system" 
(like   radar)    and    their   power 

(Continued  on   page   7) 


apparatus 


are  being  employed  in  a  de- 
gree even  approaching  their 
full  potentiality.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  fear  of  the  full  man- 
ifestation of  that  potential 
.  ,     ,  seems    to    be    common    to    all 

gressively    rapid    degree,    since   power-wielding  participants  in 
the  last  third  of  the  19th  cen-   the  real  production  process. 
tury.    Clearly,  cybernation  and    _,.  ^  .  „,      . 

electronics  have  not  only  add-  Vietnam:  A  War  in  "Depth" (?) 
cd  to  the  rapidity,  they  have  McLuhan  promises  us  that 
also  transformed  this  process,  the  new  technology  has  made 
McLuhan  might,  as  usual,  ex-  war  impossible  except  "to  end 
aggerate  but  he  might  be  hit-  all  life  instantly."  He  reassures 
ting  near  the  mark  with  such   us  that 


Apertiff 


Gnothi  Seauton 


viih  such   us  that  "small  teams  of  experts'      rt\  ="-'^"S^   ^'"'  ""   'T  u" — — 

phrases  as  "Electric  speed  re-    have    replaced    the    citJzen   folubl^e  p^objenris  of  nrioral  phi-   form_,    be    retained;    and 
quires   organic    structuring    of   armies  of  yesterday  even  faster  ^"'"^ 
!  the  global  economy,"  or:  "Au-    than  they  have  taken  over  the 


itomation  and  electricity  re- 
quire depth  approaches  in  all 
fields  and  at  all  times,"  or,  to 
quote  another  more  typical  and 
quasi-convincing  phrase: 

".  .  .  to  deal  with  the  whole 
industrial  complex  as  an  or- 
ganic system  effects  employ- 
ment, scarcity,  education, 
and  politics,  demanding  full 
understanding  in  advance  of 
coming  structural  change  . . . 
]n  general,  electric  speed-up 
requires  complete  knowj- 
cdge  of  ultimate  effects." 

'    If  this  is  more  than  just  a 


reorganization  of  industry." 
One  cannot  fail  to  wonder  at 
what  is  happening,  for  in- 
stance, in  Southeast  Asia, 
where  "the  small  teams  of  ex- 
perts" are  creating,  to  remain 
in  the  realm  of  McLuhan's  ter- 
minology, an  "anti-environ- 
ment" but  the  "citizen  armies' 


If  I  understood  him  correctly,  these  were  the  salient  points 
of  Mr.  Hirschhorn's  well-written  argument:  in  favor  of  a  value- 
free  social  science. 

1 — The  aim  of  social  science  is  the  "categorization  and,  if 
possible,  mathematization  of  social  phenomena  in  causal  rela- 
tions such  that  the  layman  will  be  able  to  determine  the  social 
consequences  of  his  actions." 

2 — "By  insisting  that  we  intertwine  social  and  moral  ques- 
tions [the  position  of  the  Free-UniversityniksJ  we  simply  fetter 
social  science  with  all  the  in- 
form, be  retained;  and  more 
losophy.  To  do  this  is  to  destroy  generally,  that  the  economic 
social  theory."  and   political   structure   of  this 

In  a  world  blessed  by  mathe-    country    should    remain    unal- 
matizable     and     categorizable   tered. 

human  beings,  social  theory  as  Some  would  argue  that  these 
Mr.  Hirschhorn  sees  it  might  be  general  questions  are  beyond 
ideal.  Such  is  not  the  case:  per-  the  realm  of  the  social  scien- 
fection  (distinguished  from  in-  tist,  that  they  are  questions 
creasingly  objective  methods)  which  have  been  and  should  be 
must  be  abandoned.  Having  settled  by  all  society.  And  fur- 
made  our  peace  with  this  part  ther,  that  the  social  scientist 
of  the  world  as  it  is  —  and  per-   must  and  should  build  upon  so 


A  hot  June  afternoon.  Dusty  dirt  country  road.  Several 
people  reclining  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  oak  tree.  A  pickup 
truck  comes  barrelling  along,  screeches  to  a  halt.  Two  boys 
jump  out  ol  the  truck,  come  running  over.  One  yells,  "Did  you 
hear  what  happened  in  Philadelphia  last  night"? 

"No,  did  Rainey  arrest  some  more  kids"? 

"No  man,  they  wounded  a  white  guy." 

"No  shit!  That's  great." 

"Yeh,  and  then  Rainey  came  and  couldn't  do  a  god-damned 
thing."  

Those  w!ho  were  just  hearing 
this  for  the  first  time  were  littered  the  dirt  roads  in  the 
ecstatic.  They  prodded  the  two  Negro  area  with  bricks,  broken 
messengers  constantly  for  more  glass,  and  metal  fragments  so 
information.  And  well  they  people  couldn't  drive  on  them, 
should.  For  the  shooting  of  that  Every  morning  the  Negroes 
white  man  was  the  most  im-  cleaned  their  streets,  and  every 
portant  event  of  the  summer  night  the  whites  littered  them 
of  19€6  for  the  Negro  in  the  again.  And  they  drove  con- 
South,  and,  if  we  are  willing  stantly  past  the  shacks,  throw- 
to  think  about  it  enough,  for  all  ing  an  endless  variety  of  ob- 
those  interested  in  social  prog-  jects  at  people  who  had 
ress  in  America.  chanced  outside  their  wooden, 

First,  a  description  of  what  J>.nventilated  dust-coated  shan- 
happened  that  summer  night  in  ^'«*/  J^^  Negroes  were  ar- 
Philadelphia  (Miss).  The  ""^^^^  '«''  reckless  driving,  dis- 
march  lo  commemorate  the  orderly  conduct,  drunkemness, 
slaying  of  Schwerner,  Chaney,  ^^^  .^^^^^  imaginary  trans- 
and  Goodman  in  1964  had  been    &»"<^«s>ons. 

held  a  few  days  earlier.  Every-  But  Whitey  went  too  far  one 
one's  Favorite  Negro,  Martin  night.  He  came  roaring  through* 
Luther  King,  had  flown  in  the  center  of  the  district  in 
especially  for  the  occasion.  The  three  cars,  stopped,  and  walked 
setting  of  the  march  was  rather  out  onto  the  street.  He  faced 
ironic.  Keeping  order  were  a  dilapidated  two  story  build- 
Rainey  and  Price,  law  enforce-  ing  with  its  windows  all 
ment  officials  who  have  been  boarded  up — to  the  eye  de- 
indicted  for  the  triple-murder,  sorted.  But  it  was  not  deserted 
And  order  was  kept:  order  — Whitey  knew  that.  But  what 
Southern  white  brand.  And  Whitey  didn't  k/iow  was  that 
many  of  the  marchers  were  when  he  yelled  "nigger"  and 
beaten,  pummeled,  and  clubbed,  opened  fire  on  the  building. 
And  that's  the  way  it  was  and  the  SNCC  kids  inside  would 
always  had  been.  For  the  next  fire  back.  (I  might  add  for 
few  days  the  Negro  section  of  those  of  you  who  no  longer 
Philadelphia  was  quiet.  They  'believe'  in  the  movement  due 
knew  the  white  man  was  to  its  shift  to  black  power,  that 
angered  and  licking  his  this  SNCC  group  happened  to 
wounds.  They  knew  he  would  be  integrated.)  And  Whitey  ran 
strike   back.    And    he   did.    He    away    to    his    house;    he    ran 

scared.  Rainey  came  ten  min- 
utes later  and  looked  around 
and  left.  Perhaps  11011  never 
know  how  lucky  he  was  that 
he  left.  For  the  kids  on  the 
second  floor  had  a  difficult  time 
restraining  one  of  their  group, 
(who  had  the  sight  of  his  auto- 
matic rifle  aimed  at  Rainey's 
head)  from  pulling  the  trigger. 


Alan  Sager 


have  to^xplore  the  remaining  haps  should  be  —  we   should  ciety's    set    of   shared   assump- 

^r..,  ^„*    .v-_  .        ,  ^^^  ^^  dismayed  by  the  intro-  tions,  lest  he  remain  forever  in 

duction  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  interminable  process  of  de- 
value.   (No  great  loss:  we  need  fining  the  good  life. 


environment,  the  jungle 

To  be  sure,  "depth  approach- 
es" are  not  lacking.  "Defolia- 
tion" and  chemical  warfare 
against  the  population  certain- 
ly   go    beneath   the   surface   of 


glib    apology    for    the    "global  conventional  warfare.  On  Sep 

involvement"     of     the     United  tember     26,     the     New     York 

States,  and  for  the  "coordinat-  Times  carried  a  dispatch  from 

ing"  efl'orts  of  modern  govern-  the   Vietnam   scene    under   the 

ment    machinery,    it    must    be  headline     "Interdiction     in 

seen  within  the  context  of  the  Depth"   (quite  in  line  with  the 

global  conflict  and  social  diver-  elitist  terminology  of  technical 

ijion  which  is  the  blunt  reality  expertise)  which  said  in  part: 

of   our  time.    If,   for   instance,  "One   element    (of   'Interdic- 


only  articulate  its  presence;  it 
was  never  successfully  ban- 
ished.) 

It  would  best  be  recognized 
that  every  view  of  the  world 
is   value-loaded,   even    that    of 


In  reply,  I  could  not  deny 
that  the  setting  aside  of  the 
fundamental  questions  of  value, 
and  the  attention  instead  fo- 
cused on  positive,  objective  in- 
quiry,   has    been    a    means    to 


electric  technology  reciuires 
"full  understanding"  and  "com- 
plete knowledge"  of  their  ef- 
fects on  the  broadest  scale, 
how  can  it  be  explained  that 
economic   planning  is  still  the 


tion  in  Depth')  was  to  para- 
lyze large  supply  trains  by 
cutting  the  tracks  in  front 
and  behind  the  lines  and 
then  to  destroy  the  cars  at 
leisure." 


privilege  of  corporations,  To  destroy  things  "at  leisure" 
which  are  oriented  not  towards  after  having  cut  the  front  and 
a  social  goal  but  towards  pri-  back  ways  of  escape  in  hot  pur- 
vate  profit?  Of  course  there  is  suit  sounds  like  a  caricature  of 
more     planning    than     in    the   the  interplay  of  the  "hot"  and 


the    objective    social    scientist,  great  achievement  by  social  sci 

Even   this    (to   some,   emotion-  ence.   Economists,  for  example, 

less)  creature  must,  before  he  have  given  us  the  formula  for 

begjns  social  sciencing,  choose  fiscal  policy  which,  in  the  ab- 

or  accept  a   set  of  values.    To  sence  of  war,  would  have  pro 


Well,    1   have  just  related   a 
story;    and    it    happens    to    be 
true,  and  in  that  sense  beauti- 
ful.  But  it  is  beautiful   in   an- 
other and  greater  sense.  Those 
SNCC   kids  showed   something 
to  the  Southern  Negro  and  to 
all  America — at  least  to  those 
who   want  to   open   their   eyes 
and     minds.      Humanness     in- 
cludes  hatred   and   violence   as 
well  as  love  and  passivity.  We 
should    not    be   afraid   to   hate 
those  who  deserve  hiatred.  No, 
this  does  not  mean  we  should 
hate   all    Southern   whites,    but 
only  those  who  should  be  hated 
— because    they    are   trying    to 
destroy     human     beings     who 
should  not  be  destroyed.  There 
is  no   better  reason  to   hate   a 
person   than  for  his  encroach- 
ment  upon   our   humanness.    If 
a  person  is  trying   to  destroy^ 
torture,   castrate,   or   hurt   nie, 
I  hate  him  for  it;  because  I  am 
a  human  being.  Two  summers 
ago,  there  was  a  freedom  song 
called    "We   Love    Everybody" 
including  Wallace,   Thurmond, 
etc.  I  could  never  sing  it,  be- 
cause   I    didn't    love    them.    I 
hated   them,  and   I  would  not 
repress  this  hatred. 

We  should  not  be  afraid  to 
resort  to  violent  means  if  it  is 
necessary.   America   had    to   in 


try  to  make  this  clear,  let  me   vided  this  country  with  perhaps    ^941,  the  Zionists  had  to  wlien 
give  an  example  from  "my  own   m  i  1 1  e  n  i  a  of  non-inflationary  \  tbey   settled    in   Palestine;   his- 


?,ll"^f!  !^\^^"^^;  ^^onomics.  full-employment.  What  1  might 
What  in  fact  does  the  economist  deny,  rather,  is  the  end  itself: 
do?  He  begins  by  finding  a  More  production,  more  con- 
question,    a    situation     in     the  sumption 

world  which  he  feels  is  study-        (Possibly,  these  are  not   the 

able:  As      what  would  be  the  only  necessary  noncommitants 

effects  of  a  negative  income-tax  of  our  present  prosperity.  Viet- 

^"  ^*i^/".S.^"^*^*^  ^^  ^°^H  *^^  ^^^  Nam,    the   increasing  disparity 

poor?       The   problem    defined,  between  rich  and  poor  nations, 

he  proceeds,  as  objectively  as  the   failure   of   our    society    to 

he  knows  how,  to  predict  the  meet  the  most  basic  needs  of 


strictly  market-oriented  econ-  "cool"  gam^es^'in"^  McLuhan'"^  consequence^s  of  the  policy  in  its  citizens  might  also  be  men- 
omy  in  which  the  entrepreneur   kaleidoscope  of  media     To  act '  ^"k?-  °"'  •     i      ^^^^^^'^^^   tioned.     But    the    existence    of 

produced  and  priced  his  goods  at  ease,  »iithout  interference,  amnnc -.^JrrnnJTvfc  choose  such  a  correlation,  or  causal  re- 
in accordance  with  the  fluctua-  with  that  cool  sense  of  nartici-  ^^  alternatives.  lationship  is  not  necessary  to 
tions  of  the  market.  Today,  the  pation  and  involvement  is  to  v.  '^^^  economists  set  of  values  the  present  argument,  and  is  in- 
corporations  try    to    impose    a   act  "in  depth  "                  '              have   been   at   work;    choices   deed  beyond  the  scope  of  this 


bill  of  goods  on  the  consumer  We  imagine  that  McLuhan 
regardless  of  his  real  needs,  and  his  followers  look  at  the 
and  they  do  it  on  the  basis  of  afflictions  which  befall  our  so- 
•administered"  prices  which  ciety  with  some  disgust  and 
•re,  summa  summarum,  polit-  consider  them  more  or  less  ac- 


have    been    made;    objectivity  article.) 

has  been  and  must  remain  illu-  What  need  be  mentioned  is 

sory.     The    economist    decided  this  only:   Does  the  economist 

upon  or  accepted   passively  a  no*,  in  accepting  even  the  most 

context:    specifically,    that    the  widely-shared    assumptions    of 

income  tax  should,  in  some  (Continued  on  page  6) 


tory  is  full  of  such  examples. 
And  why  should  people  sit  by 
non  -  violently  when  their 
homes  are  attacked,  when  their 
loved  ones  are  shot  at,  when 
they  are  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  so- 
ciety, when  they  are  treated  as 
less  than  human  bein*?s — much 
less  than  human. 

One  short  postcript:  several 
days  after  the  shooting  incident 
described  above,  the  town  gov- 
ernment graciously  installed 
several  street  lamps  in  the  Ne- 
gro section — as  had  been  de- 
manded for  years.  However, 
each  of  the  three  lights  were 
placed  directly  outside  each  of 
the  three  second  floor  windows 
of  that  dilapidated  building, 
so  those  inside  could  not  see 
out  at  night. 


Hifii,'  ,». 
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Nemerov 


'A  Cock  i  Egg 

By  HOWARD  WINANT 


Howard  Nemerov  —  New  and  Selected  Poems,  University  of  Chicago  Press  1966 
Reading  these  poems  is  like  finding  oneself  suddenly  appointed  peacemaker  in  the  fifth 
round  of  the  Clay-Chuvalo  fight.  One  is  constantly  attacked  by  and  identified  with  compo- 
nents of  his  own  character,  and  just  as  constantly  betrayed  by  his  intellectual  and  fair- 
weather  friends.  Love  and  hate  battle  in  grisly  fury  across  the  pages  of  these  poems-  action 
condemns  contemplation  and  vice  versa,  and  both  soon  find  themselves  called  equally  futile 
Destiny  and  free  will  wrestle  neatly  and  musically  through  many  keys,  kept  company  by 
virtue  and  lust,  Sodom  and  Elysiuum,  and  a  large  supporting  cast. 

You   may    be   wondering   about   that   word  "musical"   above.  Poetry   is  basically  singing, 
ought  to  be  sung,  not  talked  about  or  written  about,  as  nature  sings  and  never  talks.    Nem- 

erov's  poetry,  Nemerov's  sing- 

ing,  has  a  distinctly  natural  "tense"  in  the  poetry  is  lost,  men,"  and  I  don't  think  Nem- 
character,  most  comfortable  The  threat  to  the  egg  loses  its  erov  does  either  I  do  think 
and  at  home  as  baritone,  symbolic  value.  We  could  go  that  this  poem,  "To  Lu  Chi" 
espousing  a  theme  like  a  cello,  on  and  on.  But  worst  of  all,  and  the  poem  "Runes"  are  the 
But  the  cello  weeps  m  its  low  the  words  seem  charged  and  best  of  many  excellent  works 
range  and  becomes  gay  in  its  phony  in  the  prose,  overloaded  in  this  book.  But  in  the  end  1 
hj^^h  range.  It  must,  like  any  with  emotion  and  given  value  must  say  I  am  a  little  upset  by 
instrument,  depend  on  its  the-  that  they  do  not  deserve  and  what  we  have  called  the  mid- 
niiitic  power,  its  conviction,  are  unable  to  carry.  All  of  the  die  range,  the  thematic  repos- 
Here  I  have  an  objection  to  criticisms  here  made  do  not  itory,  of  these  poems.  Here 
Nemerov's  style,  but  that  apply  to  the  poetry.  It  works  values  are  not  at  war,  but  are 
comes  later.  In  his  highs  and  and  is  good.  Nemerov  here  is  merely  silent  too  often  in 
lows,  his  coquettries  and  more  than  our  poet.  He  is  ouur  Nemerov,  though  this  is  where 
poignancies,  he  is  superb.  His  protector;  he  preserves  nature  the  motif  for  our  separate  ex- 
laments  are  particularly  beau-  for  us  and  teaches  us  from  istence  must  be  dug  out  in 
tJlul  and  wild:  what  he  has  preserved.  He  is,   verse  and  examined.   Perhaps  1 

.  . .  We  are  alone,  as  is  every  good  poet,  a  curator   am  asking  too  much  of  any  po- 

wc    know    nothing,    nothing,  ^^  ^^  world's  museum.  ei,   especially    of   such   a    gen- 

we  shall  die  •         ♦         •  erally     satisfacto.-y  .  one,     but 

irightened    in    our    jreedom,       Objection    time    now.     Gen-   there  is  a  failure  here,  if  only 

the  one  erally  my  complaints  are  out-    a  failure  of  didacticism:  a  few 

.„    ,  ,  .     weighed     bv     the     virtues     of   poems    leave    us    unconvinced 

mo  survwe,  unll  change  h«  {^'.^"^nf  ^m  they  shouW   that  their   life   is   either   com- 


Polish  Dith 


Classical  Relish 


.Michael  Friedmann 


One  of  the  resident  composers  at  Dartmouth  College's  Con- 
gregation of  Arts  this  summer  was  Witold  Lutoslawski,  the 
Polish  composer.  In  one  of  his  lectures,  he  gave  a  historical 
categorization  of  contemporary  trends  as  part  of  the  negative 
process  which  has  eroded  the  foundations  of  18th  tentury  clas- 
sicism. 

He  defined  the  modern  artist's  role  as  both  a  part  of  this 
negative  process,  and  as  part  of  a  new  classicism,  which  he 
clarified  as  the  highest  artistic  goal.    How  this  classicism  is  to 

arise  out  of  a  situation  in  which 

every  artist  creates  as  if  out  of  nary  and  ternary  forms  which 
a  contextual  vacuum:  an  artis-  grow  out  of  the  inherent  de- 
*;«  „.^.i^  ^^».»o.o4;.,..i»  twM^M^  «*  mands  of  the  composer  s  musi- 
tic  world  comparatively  free  of   ^^j  vocabulary  dominate.    The 

mythology,  cliche,  and  stylistic  p  o  s  1 1  u  d  i  u  m  for  Orchestra 
norm,  was  not  made  clear.  (1963)  is  a  dramatic,  even 
However,  the  recognition  that   apocalyptic,  vision.  Its  elemen- 

^.  ^....:„  4^^^,,  ^^r^^c^  4rw»,->T-H   tal  communicativeness  can   be 

most  music  today  tends  toward   ^^^^^^^  ^^  jj^^j^  ^^re  than  the 

a  negative,   and  not  fulfilling,  progression    and    delay    of   or- 
ideational  content,  is  a  unique  chestral  colors  within  a  clear- 
one    among    composers.     Luto-  cut  binary  form, 
slawski   was  not  able   to  con-  Since   then,   in   the   String 

rPDlualizG  or  even  envision  Quartet  (1964),  Trois  Poemes 
ceptuaJize,    or    even    envision,   ^.j,^„^i    Michaux    (1965),    Pa- 

any  general  forces  contributing  ^^j,^  Tissees  (1965)  Lutoslaw- 
to  a  new  classicism  The  indi-  gj^j  j^as  technically  entered  the 
vidualism  creating  through  but  ranks  of  the  avant-garde.  All 
transcending,  the  generalized  ^f  this  music  uses  aleatorism 
musical  trends  of  vhe  contem-  (chance)  applied  to  short  tem- 
porary scene  emerged  as  the  por^j  sections,  creating  the  idea 
only  alternative  to  the  negative  ^f  a  tone  picture  with  deter- 
and  desubstantiating  forces  joined,  but  kaleidoscopically 
cited  in  last  week  s  Diminishing  shifting  elements.  The  Trois 
Alternatives.  Poemes  uses  a  large  chorus  in 
In  my  own  view,  Lutoslaw-  this  way  —  sung  elements  al- 


name  ^^  noted.    If  the  passions  and   P>ete  or  completely  true. 

to  evade   the   veng€am:c  jor  ^^e  values  of  life  make  dialec-        Overall,    the    poet    deserves 
^^^^  •  •  •  tice  war  in  these  poems,  as  they    our  thanks  for  the  double  pres- 

His  wit,  his  sarcasms,  are  as  do,  a  certain  amount  of  convic-  ent  he  brings  to  us  at  Brandeis:  I  ski's  music  exemplifies  this  lat-  ternate  with  whispers  and 
cutting  as  they  are  meaningful,  tion  is  lost  at  large.  The  situa-  the  poems  he  has  written,  and  ,  ter  possibility,  which  has  be-  screams  to  convey  a  vision  of 
and  carry  within  them  the  tion  is  similar  to  that  of  sar-  the  teaching  he  will  do.  He  come  increasingly  common  the  greatest  poetic  intensity, 
touch  of  pain  that  parody  must  casm  used  in  verse:  the  object  will  be  a  most  valuable  man  to  since  the  turn  ol  the  century,  What  this  limited,  or  modified 
contain    to    be    beautiful    and   treated  facetiously  takes  on,  by    know    as     well     as     to    study   and  was  made  particularly  ex-   aleatorism    contributes    is    the 


plicit  in  the  music   of  Mahler   agitated  rhythmic  feeling  that 
and   Bartok.    These  composers   conventional  composers  attempt 


true.  treatment,  a  small  part  of  the   under. 

All  right.    We  are   lucky   to   face  value  of  the  sarcasm.    We       More    than    any    other    (and 
have    this    man     teachi 
both  in  his  writing  and 
presence  here.    Good  poetry 

a  fiuke  anyway,  left  us  in  our   v^i'-Pi^tvij.     v^iioio.viit,    ^ut    .t   ^*  •;'7"j^^-_^    "  "^rx-,^    Vo  leave  ^o  u  r  ces  :  in  Mahler's  case  a   ence  to  comprehend, 
pessimistic   existence   by    God,   would   be  n.ce^o  see  more^of  ^:riml^^Z^^^  ^e:^^r-^^^^rHu^J^       The  iormM  straight^forward- 

^"tf^ZiXr  ^'"""  -,Son"oVeth^r*;n^;tir\^r^'^'  ^^..^^1.;^'^^.^^^;^^" 

^/   *-     *^/;  '  ....       I      Lutoslawski's   early   works  bolic    ol    the   possibilities    that 

The    melting   snow    9 inter s   ^^^^^-^^    ^954^    ^^^^   heavily   on  concert   music   still   contains. 

with  great  wealtn,  folk  music,  but  this  was  not  to  Even   essentially   negative   for- 

Thc  waxwings,  drunk  on  last   prove   his    inspirational    key.  mal   elements  can    function   as 

year's  rotten  apples,  After  the  Concerto  lor  Orches-  reinlorcenients  to  the  art-work 

Move   through   the  branches,  tra,    in    which    he    synthesized  if  a  great  creative  personality 

uttering  pretting  cries,        ifoik   elements  with  a   progres-  directs  them.    Composers  such 

While   portly   grosbeaks,   be- '  ^^ively  abstract  sense  ol  orches-  as  Carter,  Sessions  and  Kirch- 

cause  they  do  not  drink 
TJiat  applejack,  cliattcr  with 

indign<ition. 


perhaps    as     a     housewarming  ^^e    poet  s 

present,  to  keep  us  alive  while  ^^c  dust  kicked  up  by  the  war 

He   was    concerned    elsewhere.  I  really  would  like  to  know  if 

The  mind,  it  has  been  shown,  Nemerov  really  thinks  that  the 

receives   sense   stimuli    in   pat-  refusal   of   poets  to  treat  with 

terns    or    rhythms    much    like  "nit"  of  action     wjII  ward  off 

those  in  song,  and  poetry  is  an  a  time    "When  Pans  burns   as 

offshoot   of  the   song   as   wtrll.  merrily  as  Sodom, / When  Lon- 

11  the  mind,  why  not  the  heart?  don    looks   hke   Hell,   or  Hiro- 

We  must  accept   this,  that  na-  t^^'^T^a      •   •      I   understand  the 

ture  sings  to  us  through  poetry,  reasoning  behind  this,  I  think, 

even  the   arhythmic,   even  the  ^^^  ^  ^o  not  find  it  suffic 

frPf'Ki  v*»t^*»    f*^r  Mviu^T^i*u>  thP  I  don't  have  that  much  fail 


Orientation  Trilogy 

Pungent  Entree 


sufficient 
freest  verse,  for  otherwise  the  ^  aon  i  nave  mai  much  faith  in 
exisience  of  the  stuff  surpasses  poetry,  perhaps,  or  in  active 
not  at  all  in  its  appeal  to  us. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  conceive  of  it  at  all  (1  am 
not  so  sure  that  we  can  ab- 
stractly picture  or  define  the 
concept  of  poetry),  and  it  will 
become  to  us  an  idea  whose 
existence  we  acknowledge,  but 
whose  qualities  transcend  us, 
like  the  conception  of  a  billion 
safety  pins.  What  is  the  qual- 
ity that  makes  words  poetry? 
Here  are  four  lines  from  Nem- 
erov's poem  "Runes": 

The  seed 

naces 
A  cock' 

ing 
Woun 

spring  so  tight 
In  his  radical  presence  that 

every  tense 

Is  now  .  .  . 
The  mind  cannot  accept  a  prose 
paraphrase  of  these  lines: 

Seeds  sleep   in  the   jurnaces 
0/  death.  A  cocks  egg  slept, 


I  tration  and  a  refined  organic  ner  in  this  country  still  attempt 
structure,  Lutoslawski  moves  to  write  music  that  expresses 
away  from  folk  origins.  Each  some  aspect  of  their  inner 
of  his  pieces  became  a  study  in  world  without  retreating  to  a 
the  expansion  ol  a  single  idea —  patheftc  reproduction  ol  19th 
witness  Musique  Funebre  century  stylisms. 
(1956),  basically  a  contrapun-  As  in  the  case  with  literature 
tal  and  rhythmic  treatment  of  ^nj  the  other  aris,  the  solution 
a  single  melodic  interval,  the  j^,^  lodav's  composer  lies  not  in 
tri-tone.  The  music  gained  for-  creating"  with  an  emphasis  on 
mal  simplicity  —  simple  bi-  ||,p  autonomous  and  general- 
o      lAn/ii-c  i;i;iMirR  ~ "*"    contemporary    develop- 

By  JAMLS  WINER  Vmrncrc:    nrrformancc    as    Cor-    '"^n*^  '"  *»»^  ^^^'  »>"t  »"  r^^ort- 

Blackened,    the    only    sound   with  the  choreography  of   JX?  But  the  exuavaganza  had   ^'^S   to  his   personal    identifica- 
to  be  heard  was  the  mysterious,   Jaf/njoline   Anne   Ne^^  mortMlian  irugh" a^^^^^  ^'""'  variation  and  transforma- 

The   satire    was    sometimes   all 
too  pertinent  to  today  s  Bran- 


melancholy  melody  murmurer-  suited    in    a    smooth    bleiid    of   ^''^^lurc^  w5*''som^^^^^  ^'""'^  «»    ^he   myths   of   artistic 

ing  through  the  night.  .  .  .  Then  variety,  i  n  c  1  u  d  1  n  g  a  Boogie   Tho  _t«it'rc_wa.^  ^.V.'^^^  e   n.ot     alienation. 
came  a  halj-crazed  cackle,  iol-   Woogie,  Soft   Shoe,   and   a   cli- 


\owed"lyy"hmvls:'shrieks  arid  a   maxfng  chorus  of  nuns  dancing   cleis.  And   the  rise  ol   the  psy 


in  their  newest  versions  were  trances  of  Cordelia  and  Mother 
well  -  balanced  mixtures  of  Superior.  Where  so  much  could 
originality  and  parody,  quite  have  been  done  to  build  up 
fitting  as  spoofs  on  the  con-  intensity,  and  the  chorus  was 
necting  theme  of  medicine  and  boringly  upstaged  far  too  fre- 
the     problem-plagued    modern   quently. 

Marat  Sade  man.  But  needless  to  say  the  com- 

One  can  question  the  new-  bination  ol  Roy  Stevens  and 
ness  of  much  of  the  show,  but  Cathy  Youngling  created  some 
-^vound  in  the  ivintry  coil  oj  a\  Qj^Q  must  remember  the  old  great  one  liners:  "Is  this  your 
serpent  seemed  to  be  a  springl  eliche  of  variety  as  the  spice  ol  son?"  "No,  he's  my  bastardi" 
wound  so  tightly  in  its  shock-]  jjfe,  and  certainly  the  capacity  Or  Cordelia's  response  to  Lear's 
ing!  presence  that  everi  iw|(.j.Q^(is  were  given  just  that.  "NO":  "And  I  thought  this  was 
talking  about  this  thing  it  Dj(^.k  Goldberg's  music,  coupled 
seems  to  be  happening  now.l . 


renders    outlooks    more 

cerning, 
when   leaving  now    wt   hope 

you  arc 
to  reality  returning? 


Now,  notice  that  I  have  been 
careful  in  raping  the  poet.  But 
the  bastard  child  is  a  hopeless 
idiot  regardless.  First  we  real- 
ize that  the  very  words  take  on 
different  meanings  in  prose. 
The  word  "radical"  must  be 
changed;  it  does  not  belong. 
The  idea  of  "presence"  and  of 
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a  liberal  neighborhood."  Or 
Oedjpus  when  pressed  against 
his  Jocasta  s  womb:  "I've  a 
feeling  I've  been  here  beforel" 
And  Mother  Superior's  classic 
prayer,  "O  God  ...  if  there  is 
one!" 

The  unforgetable  funny  howl 
of  Peter  Goodman,  the  facial 
stares  of  Ellen  Novak,  the  great 
interpretations  of  Jocasta  and 
Mother  Superior  by  Ellen  Roth- 
stein,  the  Long  I-land  of  Judy 
Justman  the  German  Accent  of 
Judy  Allen,  the  pieces  de  re- 
sistance —  Bobby  Shevach's 
sweet  Smothers  Brothers  rou- 
tine complete  with  soft  shoe 
and  Fred  Pascal's  moronic  mad- 
ness between  Oedipus  and  King 
Lear,  can  take  the  hero's  share 
of  credit  for  the  overwhelming 
popularity  of  this  year's  play. 
Even  the  death  scene  in  Lear, 
although  in  such  questionable 
taste,   triumphed  with  Shirley 
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Page  Six 


THE     JUSTICE 


(Continued  from  pag:e  4) 
his  society,  make  a  vulue-jud|r- 
ment  —  in  favor  of  these  as- 
sumptions and  against  all  alter- 
natives. It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
quibble  with  his  right  to  accept 
these  common  assumptions,  but 
only  to  de«nand  that  he  recog- 
nize that  he  is  doing  so:  That 
he  no  longer  hide  behind  the 
mask  of  a  value-free  social  sci- 
ence. 

The  interests  of  the  "liberal 
dialogue"  and  of  the  responsi- 
ble consideration  which  should 
be  given  to  all  paths  to  the 
good  life"  motivate  my  de- 
mand. An  insistance  on  free- 
dom from  value  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  presently 
held  values  should  and  will 
persist.  Accepting  society's  val- 
ues, the  economist  poses  causal- 
relations  only  in  terms  of  them. 


Cnothi  Seauton 


He  develops  formulae  for 
avoiding  depressions,  only  the 
most  blatamt  evil  of  the  system. 
Similarly,  the  industrial  psy- 
chologist finds  ways  of  enabling 
workers  to  survive  even  the 
most  deadening  forms  of  lal>or. 
These  are  mere  palliatives.  But 
to  demand  that  more  funda- 
mental questions  be  asked  is 
equivalent  to  questioning  the 
values  that  underly  and  in  part 
render  meaningful  and  bear- 
able the  lives  of  most  of  us. 

What  I  would  like  to  propose 
in.  place  of  Mr.  Hirschhorn's 
chimera  is  a  common  under- 
standing, from  which  all  social 
scientists  could  work  objec- 
tively. Simply,  this  is  the  rec- 
ognition that  social  science 
must  be  normative  before  it  can 
be  descriptive  (and  before  it 
can  be  anything  else).    By  ar- 


ticulating his  values,  each  re- 
searcher places  before  society 
the  questions  which  must  be 
answered  first.  For,  while  the 
social  scientist  may  or  may  not 
possess  expertise  in  the  choice 
of  true  values,  he  is  in  the  most 
advantageous  position  for  ob- 
liging society  to  consider  these 
questions:  By  confronting  so- 
ciety with  value-accompanied- 
by-causal-relations,  society  is 
forced  to  consider  the  two 
questions  as  one. 

In  conclusion,  the  mere  state- 
ment of  causal  relations  is  not 
value-free.  Rather,  it  builds  a 
conservative  bias  into  both  the 
work  of  the  social  scientist  and 
the  mind  of  the  nation,  a  bias 
which  would  preclude  attempts 
to  transcend  present  social  and 
economic  relations,  were  that 
considered  desirable. 


Our  Average  Stiiifent  Reacfs 
47  Times  Faster  Than  His  Starting  Speed 

WITH  EQUAL  OR  BETTER  COMPREHENSION 
How  Did  It  Start? 

Eighteen  yeors  ago  Mrs.  Wood  mode  o  stortling  discovery  thot  led  to  the 
founding  of  Reodmg  Dynomics.  While  working  toword  he7  mo  sterns  degree 
Jl^nnn  "L  ""  ^""^^^  ^"^  ""  professor  and  watched  him  read  the  80  pages 
ot  6,000  words  per  minute  —  with  outstanding  recall  and  comprehension. 
Determmed  to  f.nd  the  secret  behind  such  rapid  reading,  she  spent  the  nexi 
two  years  tracking  down  50  people  who  could  read  from  1,500  to  6,000 
words  per  minute.  She  studied  their  techniques,  taught  herself  to  read  at 
these  foster  rates.  Now  after  yeors  of  testing  you  con  benefit  from  this 
great  discovery. 

How  Successful  Has  It  Been? 

Results  have  been  reported  in  Tinne,  Newsweek,  Business  Week  and  Esquire 
Demonstrators  have  appeard  on  television  with  Jack  Paar,  Garr'y  Moore  and 
Art  Lmkletter.  Describing  Reading  Dynamics'  impact  on  some  of  our  nation's 
legislators,  Time  said,  "Washington  has  seen  nothing  like  it  since  the  days 
when  Teddy  Roosevelt  read  three  books  a  day  and  ran  the  country  at  the 
same  time." 

Senator  Proxmire,  Wisconsin:  "I  must  say  that  one  of  the  most  useful  edu- 
cation experiences  I  have  ever  had.  It  certainly  compares  favorably 
with  the  experiences  I've  had  at  Yale  and  Harvard." 

Michael  Levy,  President  of  Standard  Security  Life  Insurance  Company:  "tA^^ 
normal  relaxed  reading  is  now  at  a  rate  of  approximately  4,000  words 
per  minutue.  Even  with  the  most  difficult  and  technical  reading  ma- 
terials, I  find  that  my  speed  exceeds  2,5(X)  words  per  minute." 

A  reading  Dynamics  class  at  St.  Louis  University  has  on  average  beginning 
speed  of  357  words  per  minute,  on  ending  speed  of  1,810  words  per 
minute.    Average  comprehension  rose  from  73  per  cent  to  83  per  cent. 

Ben  H.  Willingham,  President  of  Genesco:  "I  feel  reasonably  confident  that 
almost  any  company  that  would  encourage  its  executive  group  to  put 
forth  the  time  and  effort  necessary  to  apply  this  improvement  in  reading 
skill  would  find  the  results  quite  worthwhile," 

How  Is  It  Different  From  Other  Courses? 

No  machines  ore  used.  You  leorn,  instead,  to  use  your  hand  os  o  pocer,  o 
tool  you  olwoys  hore  with  you. 

Conventional  rapid  reading  courses  ospire  to  450-600  words  per  minute. 
Most  Reading  Dynamics  groduotes  con  rood  1«500  ond  3,000  words  per 
minute,  and  mony  go  even  higher.  *    * 


GUARANTEE 


We  will  guarantee  to  increase  the  reading  efficiency  of  each  student  by 
AT  LEAST  3  times  with  equal  or  better  comprehension.  We  will  refund  the 
entire  tuition  of  any  student  who  does  not  obtain  at  least  the  tripling  of  his 
reading  efficiency  as  measured  by  the  beginning  and  ending  tests.  This 
refund  is  conditioned  upon  the  student's  having  attended  all  of  the  required 
classes  or  having  made  up  missed  sessions  with  the  teacher.  He  must  also 
hove  practiced  the  required  number  of  hours,  following  the  assignments  as 
outlined  by  the  teacher.  The  average  student  may  expect  a  5  times  increase 
in  reading  speed  depending  on  material  read  and  an  improvement  in  com- 
prehension and  recall.  Any  student  who  must  withdraw  from  the  course 
for  any  reason  may  re-enter  any  subsequent  courses  at  any  future  time,  at 
no  additional  cost.    For  further  details  on  guarantee  call  the  number  below. 


The   schedule   of  demonstrotions   is   ot  follows: 

Mondoy,  Oct.  10,  at  5  &  8  P.M.,  17  Arlington 
St.,  Boston  ond  at  8  P.M.  only,  LcKington 
Motor  Inn,  Rt.  2A. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  11,  ot  12:30,  5  &  8  P.M.,  ot 
17  Arlington  St.,  Boston  and  ot  8  P.M.  only. 
Voile's  StGok  House,  Union  St.,  Brointree. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  12,  at  8  P.M.  only  ot  the 
Charter  House,  Rt.  9,  Newton. 

Thursday,  Oct.  1 3,  at  8  P.M.  only  at  the  Hotel 
Continental,  Combridge. 


EVELYN  WOOD 

R£ADING  DYNAMICS 

INSTITUTE 

17  AHington  Street,  Boston 

Call  KE  6-6380  immediately 


Dig  Dig ! ! 

(Continued  from  pai:e  3) 

noise  to  a  minimum. 

The  Heller  School  has  been 
virtually  completed;  however, 
a  delay  of  a  few  days  in  its 
opening  left  many  faculty  mem- 
bers without  offices  for  the  first 
days  of  the  term. 

Rolbein  also  reported  the 
completion  of  repair  work  on 
the  Spingold  Theater  and  the 
Gerstenzang  Science  Quadran- 
gle. A  spotcheck  revealed  al- 
most all  of  the  bricks  have 
been  replaced  on  the  roof  of 
the  Science  Library.  The  roof 
was  totally  refinished  after 
what  Rolbein  termed  "minor 
leaks"  were  discovered  last 
year. 


INTRAMURAL  RESULTS 

Fighting  Irish  14-Bio-chems 
12;  Good  Guys  28-With  Our- 
selves 8;  Mother  Bay  State 
18-Trojans  0;  Spurting  Sea 
Men  6-Reitman  Pumpkins  0. 


1.  How  come  youVe  been  getting 
such  swinging  computer  datesT 

I  guess  you  haven't 
seen  my  personality 
questionnaire. 


S.  "Play  the  ocarina.* 


8.  You  mean  to  tell  me 
those  great-looking  girls 
go  for  these  things? 

It's  the  last  item  that 
really  clinches  it. 


'    r    'I      ■  irti 
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WRITE 

FOR 

THE 

JUSTICE! 


The  JUSTICE  invites  arti- 
cles from  interested  members 
of  the  Brandeis  community. 
New  staff  members  are  also 
welcome.  Meetings  arc  on 
Sundays  from  1:00  p.m.  and 
Mondays  from  7:00  p.m.  in 
the  JUSTICE  office  in  Mail- 
man. 


2.  "Five  foot  two. 
113  pounds. 
Nearsighted.* 


4.  "Like  cucuml)er 
sandwiches." 


6.  "Stepping  into  swell  job  with 
Equitable  Life.  Good  pay. 
Fascinating  work.  Plenty  of 
cliance  to  move  up." 

I  think  I'll  see 
Jane  tonight,  Snsle 
tomorrow  and  Fran 
the  day  after. 


For  career  opportunities  at  Equitable,  see  your  Placement  Officer,  or 
write  to  Patrick  Scollard,  Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Home  Office;  1285  Ave.  of  the  Americaj.  New  York.  NY.  100  If)      ©Equitable  1966 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 
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Poge  Seven 


More  Tastes  of  a  Global  Salad 


(Continued  from  pai:e  4) 

Jios  in  their  cai>abilily  "to  an- 
titipate  iulure  social  and  tech- 
pj(.il  deveJopmentfi.** 

The  arts,  according  to  Mc- 
Luhan,  create  a  **counter-en- 
viionment"  "that  provide  us 
with  the  means  of  perceiving 
the  t^nvironment  itself."  At 
Jtii.st,  that  happened  in  the  past 
when  the  artist  elevated  the 
proceeding  environment  (the 
jjiunediate  historical  past)  to 
his  subject:  "When  writing 
w.'is  new,  Plato  translormed  the 
eld  oral  dialogue  into  an  art 
Joim.  When  printing  was  new 
the  Middle  Ages  became  an 
art  form.  *The  Elizabethan 
world  view'  was  a  view  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  And  the  indus- 
trial age  turned  the  Renais- 
sance into  an  art  form  as  seen 
in  the  work  of  Jacob  Burck- 
hardt." 

We  cannot  investigate  right 
htrc  what  sort  of  significance 
or  justification  lies  in  this  treat- 
ment oi  history  as  art  philos- 
Dpliy.  But  it  is  absolutely  es- 
stnlial  to  follow  this  line  of 
tliought  to  find  the  clue  of 
what  is  in  the  back  of  McLu- 
han's  mind.  Because  today,  the 
historical  dialectic  of  art  as 
negator  of  a  corrupt  contempo- 
rary environment  by  creating 
a  nostalgic  or  idealized  "coun- 
ter-environment" of  the  past 
in  linished.  Read  carefully  the 
next  two  sentences: 
Today  technologies  and 
their  consequent  environ- 
ments succeed  each  other  so 
rapidly  that  one  environ- 
ment makes  us  aware  of  the 
next.  Technologies  begin  to 
perform  the  function  of  art 
in  making  us  aware  of  the 
psychic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  technologies. 
Art  H^ithout  Function 
Now  the  curious  term  "with- 
out resistance"  comes  into  full 
focus.  The  artist,  according  to 
McLuhan,  has  functioned  in 
the  past  as  the  arch-resister  by 
creating  a  "counter-environ- 
ment." Now,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  him  to  do  but  to  come 
as  close  to  the  technologically 
pre-determJned  culture  as  he 
possibly  can.  When  "technol- 
ogy begins  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  art,"  the  artist  loses 
his  countervailing  power  and 
apes  technology.  Indeed,  this 
is  one  of  the  tendencies  of 
elitist  pop-and  op-  art  where 
the  perlormer  chooses  the  ma- 
terials and  themes  of  the  com- 
mercial world  of  techniques 
and — by  exaggeration  and  diffi- 
cult sub-techniques,  to  be  sure 
• —  transla  tes  them  into  a 
pseudo-artistic  version.  The 
same  spirit  can  be  traced  to 
those  avantgardists  who  ap- 
proach the  computer  or  the 
electronic  machine  not  merely 
as  media  for  extended  sensibil- 
ities but  as  phenomenon  or  ar- 
tistic expression  itself.  Seen 
from  this  perspective,  McLu- 
han's  best  known  slogan  "the 
medium  is  the  message"  can 
properly  be  understood  as  the 
lc*«  of  self-expression  to  the 
perpetuating  cybernatical 
mechanism.  Or,  to  take  a  more 
involved  example  of  the  same 
process,  the  renunciation  of 
choice  in  sound  or  language, 
the  improvised  and  uncon- 
trolled mosaic  of  chance  and 
accident,  are  all  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  huge  human  waste 
which  the  cult  of  the  self-pro- 
pelling technology  carries  in 
its  waves  and  rhythms. 

Totalitarian  Implications 
This  observer  is  not  at  all 
committed  to  a  "humanist" 
view  which  divorces  "culture" 
from  "civilization,"  "art"  from 
"technology,"  the  "humanities" 
from  the  "sciences,"  reflectivity 
from  activity,  or  the  subject  of 
art  from  the  contemporary 
scene.  On  the  contrary:  Mc- 
Luhiin's  underlying  idea  that 
new  technological  structures 
have  an  integrating  and  unify- 
ing force  of  their  own,  that  hu- 
man activity  tends  to  become 
more  closely  coordinated  with 
the  totality  of  its  environment, 
and  that  therefore  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  less  fragmented 
orientation  becomes  possible — 
this  idea  has  a  great  appeal,  not 
only  to  this  writer  but  to  all 
critics  of  "mechanistic"  or 
capitalist  society  who,  since 
Marx,  have  tried  to  discover  the 
elements  of  a  new  order  with- 
in the  "womb"  of  the  old  one. 
The  trouble  is  that  McL*uhan 


not  only  overlooks  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  new  "totalitarian" 
trend  but  conveniently  forgets 
the  aspects  of  conflict  and  con- 
tradiction which  are  its  most 
important  characteristics.  While 
for  him  the  new  order  is  al- 
ready unfolding  in  all  its  glory, 
that  bloody  and  damnable  thing 
which  is  the  real  world  obviates 
only  a  latent,  frustrated  and 
steadily  repressed  direction 
toward  new  goals.  While  for 
him  the  all-transcending  "ex- 
perience" of  new  existence  is 
menaced  only  by  the  purely 
visual  perspective  of  the  liberal 
intellectual  man,  the  powers  to 
be  are  already  appropriating 
the  new  technical  means  —  but 
certainly  not  for  the  pacifying 
inspiring  goals  which  McLuhan 
believes  —  or  pretends  to  be- 
lieve— are  inseparably  attached 
to  them.  The  fact  that  these 
technologies  can  be  used,  and 
are  mainly  and  perhaps  ex- 
clusively are  being  used,  to 
suppress,  to  manipulate,  to  per- 
vert human  efforts  toward  new 
goals,  this  fact  is  undeniably 
the  cause  of  all  his  follies:  his 
pseudo-religiosity,   his   pseudo- 


art,  and  all  the  intellectual  de- 
lusions he  has  fallen  victim  to. 

The  sharp  contradictions 
which  arise  when  an  old  order 
becomes  obsolete,  and  a  new 
one  begins  to  take  shape,  have 
a  peculiar  and  particularly 
ambiguous  flavor  in  our  time — 
precisely  because  the  new  for- 
mations in  the  material  struc- 
iture  are  confronted  with  a 
total  lack  of  crystallized  will- 
power and  consciousness  in  the 
human  domain.  This,  again,  is 
not  unrelated  to  the  impact  and 
the  repercussions  of  modern 
technology,  which  not  only  uni- 
fies and  integrates  the  patterns 
of  conduct  and  thought  but  also 
atomizes  them  and  makes  them 
subject  to  manipulation  un- 
heard of  in  past  history.  That 
is  why  we  call  the  trend  with- 
in which  this  ambiguity  is  be- 
ing manifested  "totalitarian." 
People  point  to  certain  political 
constellations  as  "totalitarian" 
and  have  in  mind  the  encroach- 
ment of  political  power  on  pri- 
vacy and  individuality.  But 
"totalitarianism"  is  not  a  static 
model  of  state  rule.  It  is,  as  we 
see  it,  more  of  a  dynamic  strife 


towards  manipulating  the  im- 
mense facilities  of  modern  tech- 
nology by  the  means  of  mass 
media  and  aiming  at  the  ter- 
roristic elimination  of  social 
contradictions  from  political 
and  cultural  visibility. 

We  must  differentiate  the 
totalitarian  impulse  from  the 
totalitarian  programme  (which 
has  its  "liberal"  and  its  "con- 
servative" aspect).  The  totali- 
tarian impulse,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  is  in  many  of  us.  As 
Buckminster  Fuller  has  formu- 
lated his  findings  of  the  young 
generation:  they  simply  want 
"to  make  things  work,"  to  es- 
tablish an  "efficient  control"  in 
the  face  of  diversity.  And  the 
same  impulses  only  a  little 
nearer  to  the  programmatic  side 
of  it,  befuddles  McLuhan  when 
he  pleads  for  a  conduct  of  "no 
resistance"  to  the  penetrating 
influences  and  experiences  of 
the  new  media,  or  when  he 
writes: 
TV  reaches  out  for  the  cor- 
porate attributes  of  office. 
Potentially,  it  can  transform 
the  Presidency  into  a  mon- 
archic    dynasty.     A     merely 


elective  Presidency  scmrcely 
affords  the  depth  of  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  de- 
manded by  the  TV  form. 

Can  anyone  miss  hearing  the 
sirens  of  temptation  for  "charis- 
matic leadership"?  It  is  an  ac- 
cident that  these  sirens  are  in- 
terwined  with  the  image  of 
electric  technology  and  elec- 
tronic media? 

It  would  be  foolish  to  stamp 
McLuhan  as  a  totalitarian,  just 
as  foolish,  indeed,  as  it  would 
be  to  declare  anyone  who  af- 
firms the  sacriligious  character 
of  the  American  Constitution 
as  "anti-totalitarian."  In  fact, 
the  ghost  of  the  totalitarian 
spirit  is  knocking  on  every  door 
of  the  political  spectrum.  In 
contrast  to  the  19th  century, 
when  social  conflict  brought 
about  pK)litical  consciousness 
and  ideological  solidarity, 
those  attributes  of  political 
will-power  arc  being  eroded  to- 
day by  technological  manipula- 
tion. All  of  us  live  in  the 
shadow  of  totalitarian  appari- 
tions. In  McLuhan,  this  shadow 
has  taken  on  the  shape  of  cul- 
ture glorification. 
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From  Left  Field 


Spirited  Intercollegiates 


Chuck  Coldfarb 


The  soccer  team  proved  Saturday  that  intramurals  do  not 
yet  have  a  monopoly  on  spirit.  They  defied  the  weather  and 
gave  the  dozen  or  so  spectators  an  exciting  afternoon.  The  un- 
fortunate Hartford  team  drove   100  miles  into  a  massacre   (it 
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feated  goalie,  *'You  had  it  all  over  us,  especially  some  of  your 
front  men." 

The  team  was  indeed  sparked  by  a  new  front  line  which 
scored  more  in  this  opener  than  in  any  game  last  year.  Only 
Cadman  Mills,  at  inside  right,  and  Asim  Erdilek.  at  center,  re- 
mam  from  last  year.  Chris  McLaughlin  has  been  converted  to  the 
outside  left  position,  and  freshman  Detlev  Suderow  has  taken 
over  the  inside  left  slot.  A  battle  has  developed  between  Peter 
Stevens  and  freshman  Scott  Johnson  for  the  outside  right  posi- 
tion. Brandeis  has  been  without  a  good  right  wing  for  a  long 
time.  * 

Passing  is  Stressed 

This  new  alignment  sliowed  surprising  co-ordination  con- 
sidering the  lack  of  practice.  McLaughlin  seems  to  have  revived 
the  long  lost  art  of  crossing.  His  passes  were  almost  always 
on  target,  and  his  style  proved  contagious.  Even  Erdilek.  known 
more  for  his  explosive  attack  on  the  goal  than  for  his  play- 
making  showed  great  accuracy  m  his  passing.  Coach  Hughes 
successfully  platooned  Stevens  and  Johnson  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  formers  superior  passing  and  of  the  latter's 
generally  more  aggressive  play.  Johnson  is  more  likely  to  score 
but  each  can  contribute,  depending  on  the  game  situation. 

Easy  Day  for  Jacobs 

.^it'^'^i^^^^^^^^  ^/"^^  '^^^"^^  '^  display  his  talent,  but  he 


Soccer  Squad  Crushes  Hartford; 
Goalie  Jacobs  Registers  Sliutout 

The  soccer  team  overwhelmed  Hartford  Saturday    5-0    desniti*  cf^n<i\ar^k  r-^i^  ««^       i     ^ 
days  of  practice.    The  squad  played  brilliantly.   Loth*  offensive^   and   d^^^^^  ^^"5 

maintaining  control  of  the  game  from  the  opening  whistle  defensively,   taking   and 

^#  fh  fi"*^*"^*-^!?  ^^*  ^u®  ^^^^  °^  fi^®  Brandeis  scorers,  blasting  a  goal  from  close  ranap  at  7  i9 
of  the  first  period.  Freshman  Scott  Johnson  maneuvered  in  from  his  ri^hf  «^ni  .^^  range  at  7.12 
at  14:48  of  the  second  oeriod.  eivinc  thp  J..Ha^«  tTTK'i/?.;^^„*i\l'i?„^l^'"S  position  to  score 


XCdiea    goaue.        XOU    had    it   all    nv*»r    no     f^cn^xnioll.r    o«,v^^    ^*    , Thp  Oame*  lA/ac  Hrrklron   ono..*   ir*   fu«  4ri^i^^  „__•     J  _    1  «.      .  •*-""*"»» »^«5c. 


New  Tennis  Mento 


Findi 


Team 


Talented 


did  make  the  perfect  play  VbFork^VaUn 'throng;  danZou!   k^'^^a  "'.    '"j".   *^'V     "°f." 
one-on-one  situation  which  arose.  He  also  staved  off  a  last  ,S     ^^     ^t   least   two   from   this 
Hartford  attack  when  most  Brandeis  regulars  were  on  the  s^de! 

i«o  "^^f.'^'^^'^Sf^  performed  admirable,  and  should  adjust  to  the 
loss  of  Dave  Fleischaker.  A  little  confusion  among  the  halfbacks 
let  several  ba  Is  get  through  to  Jacobs  which  should  never  havl 
reacned  him,  but  there  were  no  serious  weaknesses. 

Played  Ball-Control 

The  defense  was  helped  the  most  by  the  front  line  which 
played,  in  the  tradition  of  the  football  Green  Bay  Packers  a 
game  of  ball-control.  The  ball  was  kept  in  Hartford  territory 
close  to  75%  of  the  time,  thus  easing  the  defensive  load  ^ 

The  team  showed  great  depth  as  Coach  Hughes  substituted 
freely  in  the  second  half,  and  therefore  only  a  rash  of  injuries 
will  slow  down  this  club.  A  winning  season  is  in  order 

*  ♦  * 

INTRAMURAL  PREDICTIONS 

I  have  tried  to  scout  the  intramural  football  teams  in  order 
to  make  some  educated  predictions.  As  expected.  I  cannot  make 
any  B-league  predictions  since  I  am  unfamiliar  with  most  of  the 
players  and  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  infiltrate  tlieir 
practices.  There  is.  unfortunately,  no  way  to  estimate  the  ability 
of  freshmen  whom  I've  never  seen  play. 

In  the  A-league.  however.  I  was  able  to  select  some 
potentially  strong  teams  from  their  rosters,  and  with  this  in- 
formation I  was  able  to  concentrate  my  efforts  on  just  a  few 
practices  If  past  records  and  my  judgment  are  any  criterion  I 
see  a  three  team  race  between  the  Bio-chems,  the  Fighting  Irish 
and  the  Good  Guys. 

Bio-Chems  A  Mystery 

I  was  unable  to  crack  the  security  guarding  Bio-chem  prac- 
tices, but  they  did  win  the  championship  last  year  on  the  passing 
arm  of  Fran  Stolzenbach  and  he  will  once  again  quarterback 
the  team. 

The  Fighting  Irish  looked  fairly  well  co-ordinated  in  their 
practices,  but  Terry  Kemper  and  Joel  Lubin  are  their  only  big 
men.  and  if  Lubin  is  unable  to  play  defense  in  the  opener 
against  the  Bio-chems  (this  article  was  written  before  yester- 
day's game)  the  Irish  will  lack  a  strong  rush. 

Nevertheless,  the  team  has  played  together  for  several 
years  and  it  begins  this  year  with  only  minor  personnel  changes 
It  has  a  great  new  plus  in  Teddy  Evans,  a  6'5'*  freshman  who 
could  make  a  championship-winning  play  out  of  the  "alley-cop" 
pass  from  Jim  Boyce.  And  Jeff  Rubman  remains  the  best  runner 
m  the  league. 

Good  Guys  Look   Strong 


The  game  was  broken  apart  in  the  third  period  when  Chris  MpF  an^hiin'  o«/j  r»^*i       o    ^ 
[^^^--^  -ored.  the  latter  assisted  bl^^a^t'alS  ^'aSf^a'S^^^.f  JSiflf hPm^^ll?  s'c"o?l5°i^ 

♦  Coach  John  Huges  was  able 
to  substitute  extensively  in  the 
second  half  and  he  showed  a 
squad  which  is  two  and  three 
deep  at  every  position. 

Steve  Jacobs  chalked   up  15 

saves  en  route  to  this  season- 

opening  shutout.    His  be- 

Tom  Foley.  Brandeis'  newest  head  coach,  finds  himself  in  I'l^^^"^'"^^  counterpart.  Peter 

the  enviable  position  of  coaching  a  tennis  team  which  has  both  I  ^'''^^'^'     shopped     19    potential 

talent  and  depth.    There  are  at   least  nine  players  capable  of   ^"^"^^^^  ^^^^^ 

capturing  the  six  starting  assignments. 

Four  veterans  and  a  bountiful  freshman  crop  will  be  com- 
peting for  the  chance  to  represent  Brandeis  in  match  and 
tournament  play  Jerry  Katz,  Bernie  Rous.  Paul  Hymowitz, 
and  Dave  Gerstel  are  the  returnees,  but  they  can  scarcely  af- 
ford to  rest  on  past  laurels. 

Five  freshmen  have  especi- 
ally impressed  Coach  Foley: 
George  Zelenka,  Jonathan 
Yates,  Bruce  Shpiner,  Allen 
Berkowitz, 


group  will  join  the  upperclass 
men.  and  conceivably  the  frosh 
may  push  one  or  more  veterans 
to  the  sidelines. 

Rous,  last  year's  number  one 
man.  will  probably  maintain 
his  top  billing.  But  Gerstel  (in 
England  last  year),  Katz,  and 
Hymowitz  will  have  to  re- 
establish their  old  positions. 
They  may  not  have  to  worry 
about  Zelenka  and  Yates  until 
the  spring  as  the  latter  have 
been  temporarily  idled  by  in- 
jury and  ill  health. 

Coach    Foley    seems    partic- 

Sailors  Sail 

With  New 

Equipment 

The  recent  acquisition  of 
three  wooden  boats,  and  a 
launch  and  motor,  and  the 
simultaneous  rental  of  three 
sloops,  allows  the  sailing  club 
to  operate  both  recreational 
and  team  sailing. 

Faculty  advisor  Richard 
Weckstein,  Commodore  Dave 
Rosenblum,  Vice  -  Commodore 
Dan  Perlman,  and  several 
anonymous  freshmen  launched 
the  six  boats  last  week  as  the 
season  began. 

Club  membership  is  open  to 
all  undergraduates  and  faculty, 
with  seasonal  dues  of  $1  and 
$10  respectively.  Membership 
entitles  one  to  use  of  club 
facilities  under  the  established 
rules  concerning  safety,  regard 

The  Good  Guys  are  a  newly  formed  team  whose  main  weak-    f'''    f^^iP"^^"^.    and    qualifica- 
is  lack  of  co-ordination    If  i.  fh^  h.a^.«f  u.lZLltl'xZ^^.t  I  t»on  to  skipper  or  crew  a  boat. 

Shore  school  for  beginners 
is  being  held  at  Lake  Cochi- 
tuate.  and  practical  qualifying 
tests  can  be  taken  when  the 
member  feels  ready  to  skipper 
a  boat. 

New  members  are  encour- 
aged to  join  in  order  to  de- 
velop intercollegiate  and  in- 
tramural programs.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  joining  the  club 
should  contact  Dan  Perlman 
via  the  mailroom. 


ularly  pleased  by  the  depth 
supplied  by  the  freshmen  and 
predicts  that  Brandeis  will 
have  "among  the  strongest 
four,  five,  and  six  men  in  New 
England." 

Participation  in  the  EXUAC 
tournament  may  be  cancelled 
in  order  to  give  the  team  add- 
ed time  for  preparation  for 
regular  matches.  Meanwhile, 
scrimmages  will  be  played  at 
home  this  week  against  B.C. 
and  Springfield. 


Special  praise  must  go  to  the 
defensive  play  of  Bruce  Clarkin 
at  center  halfback.  He,  along 
with  Biola  Sobowale  and  Jack 
Rovner,  broke  up  many  Hart- 
ford advances. 

The  Jayvees  play  at  Tufts  to- 
day. The  varsity  resumes  action 
against  Stonehill  tomorrow  and 
has  its  big  test  Friday  at  Bates. 


Small  Turnout 
Slows  Runners 

Coach  Norm  Levine  has  only 
seven  runners  preparing  for  a 
strenuous  cross  country  season 
this  fall.  Despite  the  team's 
quality,  he  cannot  lielp  being 
disappointed  by  the  meager 
turnout — only  two  freshmen 
joined  forces  with  the  five  re- 
turning men. 

Co-captains  Peter  Branigan 
and  Kenny  Smith  reign  over 
only  five  runners — Jolin  Gage, 
Andy  Yacker,  Harvey  Ross, 
and  freshmen  Sam  Mostkoff 
and  Mitch  Posner. 

Nevertheless,  the  season  does 
not  appear  bleak  at  all.  The 
season  opens  at  home  Friday 
against  Tufts  and  B.U.  and  the 
team  figures  to  finish  second — 
behind  Tufts  but  ahead  of 
B.U.  In  later  competition,  the 
runners  rate  an  edge  over 
Bentley,  Emerson,  Barrington 
and  Assumption. 


Asim  Erdilek,  the  first  to  score 
for  the  Judges. 


ncss  IS  lack  of  co-ordinalion.  It  is  the  biggest  team  in  the  league, 
but  many  of  the  players  do  not  expect  to  play  regularly.  Of 
those  who  do,  the  standouts  figure  to  be  Bill  Rubin  on  the  line 
and  Dave  Rand  at  halfback. 

The  line  is  big,  but  looked  somewhat  porous  in  practice.  If 
Santo  Cimino  and  Mark  Snyder  decide  to  play,  however,  the 
line  will  be  impermeable  on  offense  and  unstoppable  on  defense. 

Fortunately,  the  Good  Guys  will  have  several  weeks  to 
jell  before  they  meet  the  Bio-chems  or  the  Fighting  Irish.  By 
then  they  may  have  been  tied  together  by  quarterback  Dave 
Gcspass  into  an  authentic  powerhouse. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  to  take  the  winner  of  yesterday's  Bio- 
chem  —  Fighting  Irish  encounter  as  the  likely  A-league  champ. 


INTRAMURAL  FOOTBALL 

The    flag    football    season 

began    yesterday    with    two 

A-league   and   two   B-Ieague 

contests.  The  eight  A-league 
and  two  B-league  teams  will 
play  seven-game  schedules 
while  the  eleven  B-league 
teams  will  each  face  six  op- 
ponents. 

In  each  league  the  playoffs 
will  begin  on  Nov.  7  when 
the  league  leaders  play  the 
fourth  place  team.  "The  next 
day  the  second  and  third 
place  teams  will  meet.  The 
victors  in  these  games  will 
meet  for  the  league  cham- 
pionships Nov.  9. 


Charleshanh  Oeii 
Jiesia  uran  i 


featuring: 


PIZZAS 

SUBS 

DELI  SANDWICHES 


CALL  894-0937  —  TAKE  OUT  ORDERS 
Open  Until  Midnight  Every  Night 


COLLEGE 
PHARMACY 

OF   WAI.THAM,   INC. 
AT  THE  CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies 

Greeting  Cards  —  Newspapers  (Local  &   New  York), 

Magazines  —  Tobacco  —  Patent  Medicines  —  Candy 

and  Famous  Hood  Coronet  Ice  Cream 


FOR   FREE   DELIVERY  AND  PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE  PHONE  894-2290 

Hours:  8:30  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  Doily  —  8:30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Sundoy 

576  South  Street,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

(Neor  Brandeis  University) 

SPECIAL  COURTESIES  EXTENDED  TO 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS,  FACULTY,  PERSONNEL 
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ON  PUTT 

Acc«rdiii«  !•  Hm  R«ti4«iic« 
OftJM,  ••v«r«l  Auittawf  Ret<- 
d«MC«  CoyNMlort  will  b«  m  dvfy 
•f  ell  tJMMt  in  •v«iy  quadrongl«. 
TKifl  w—k  Hm  ivsidence  ttoH  on 
duty  are:  Allon  LicktmoM,  \m 
LiekowitK,  ond  Conny  Lowentlial 
in  North;  Ann«  Reilly,  Doniol 
SlioNiot,  and  WillioiM  Lovin  in 
HomiitoM;  ond  Irwin  Atli«r  in 
Ridgowood.  No  listing  for  Eott 
or  tlM  Costio  hot  boon  pottod. 


Vol.  XiX,  No.  3 


QUESTIONNAIRES 

Tko  guostionnoirot  for  tlio 
•nd  Student  Council  Educotionol 
Policies  Committoe  Courao  Evolu. 
oHon  were  dietnbutod  Sundoy. 
EPC  asks  tkot  tkoy  bo  completed 
ond  retumod  by  tkis  Tkuredoy. 
Tko  Evoluotion,  wkick  eorrot  ot 
o  studont-writton  critiquo  of 
courses,  will  be  oxponded  greotly 
in  scope  from  lost  yeor. 


Brandeis  University 


11,  IfM 


Non-Student  Price   10^ 


The  Justice 
Notes  .  . . 


MicKael  Michaud,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  will  be  at  Bran- 
deis Wednesday  to  discuss  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Service 
with  interested  students.  A  film 
depicting  the  problems  of 
bringing  a  just  peace  in  the 
world  will  be  shown  at  4  in 
Golding  Auditorium,  followed 
by  a  question  period  on  careers 

in  the  Foreign  Service. 

•  *         • 

Several  strangers  allegedly 
broke  into  a  Castle  B  fifth 
floor  apartment  last  week.  It 
was  reported  that  they  were 
dispersed  by  Security  25  min- 
utes later.  At  press  time  no  de- 
tails of  the  alleged  incident  had 
been  released,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Residence 
Office. 

*  *  * 

The  Educational  Cooperative, 
a  new  venture  of  the  "free  uni- 
versity" genre,  will  hold  a 
meeting  tonight  at  8  p.m.  The 
discussion  will  be  held  at  the 
T  r  e  m  o  n  t  Street  Methodist 
Church,  740  Tremont  Street, 
Boston.  Those  interested  in  this 
attempt  to  provide  an  all-Bos- 
ton educational  cooperative 
may  call  Sarah  Eisenstein  at 
868-1871  or  Larry  Gordon  at 
427-1427  for  further  informa- 
tion. The  Educational  Coopera- 
tive is  expected  to  integrate 
some  of  the  philosophy  and 
concepts  of  last  year's  move- 
ment for  a  Free  University  at 
Brandeis. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the 
class  of  1968  has  appointed 
Louise  Danny  to  the  vacant 
post  of  treasurer. 

The  vacancy  was  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Freddi  Lip- 
stein,  who  is  spending  her 
junior  year  studying  at  the 
University  of  Sussex,  Sussex, 
England. 


Professor  Murray  Levin. 


Author  Charges  Pressure  Used 
Against  Book  on  Kennedy  Campaign 

Author  Murray  Levin,  noted  Professor  of  Government  at  Boston  University,  has  charged 
in  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  Justice,  that  pressure  has  been  exerted  against  his  latest 
book,  Kennedy  Campaigning;  The  System  and  the  Style  as  Practiced  by  Senator  Edward  Kea- 
nedy,  in  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  its  publication  and  review. 

He  declined  to  comment  on  either  the  exact  nature  of  the  alleged  pressure  or  its  source. 

Several  attempts  to  reach  Senator  Kennedy's  office  for  comment  were  unsuccessful. 

The  book  contains  a  controversial  chapter  on  campaign  financing,  in  which  Levin  questions 
the  accuracy  of  the  reported  expenditures  of  both  candidates  in  the  Kennedy-McCormack  race 

*of  1962,  He  claims  in  the  book 


dent  Voice  in  Decisions 


6  by 


Senate 


Sachar  Discusses 
Graduation  Chang 


e 


Charley  Lieb,  '70,  was  in- 
jured last  Tuesday  afternoon 
when  he  fell  into  the  Anne  J. 
Kane  Reflecting  Pool  while 
playing  football.  Lieb  was 
taken  to  Waltham  Hospital, 
where  he  was  treated  for  a  dis- 
located shoulder. 


By  PETER  CHABOT 

At  a  meeting  with  the  senior  class  officers  last  Tuesday,  Dr. 
Abram  Sachar  expressed  an  interest  in  revamping  commence- 
ment procedure.  He  was  quick  to  mention  that  any  proposed 
changes  will  first  be  discussed  with  representative  members  of 
the  senior  class.  If  the  Administration's  reforms  are  met  with 
disapproval,  they  will  be  abandoned. 

Dr.  Sachar  said  that  he  would  like  to  abolish  the  issuance  of 
individual  diplomas.  He  views  it  as  an  overly  time-consuming 
operation.  He  would,  however,  retain  the  giving  of  individual 
degrees 


Bed  Bugs  Arrive 

In  RidgewoodI; 

B  &  G  Fumigates 

By  ANTHONY  SCARIANO 

Last  week.  Buildings  and 
Grounds  began  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  fumigating  the 
Ridgewood  dormitories  for  bed- 
bugs, lice,  and  other  types  of 
crawling  insects. 

The  spraying  resulted  largely 
from  a  Student  Council  request 
that  Allen  and  Rosen  Halls  be 
investigated  for  insect  colonies, 
according  to  Housing  Director 
Harris  Schwartz.  At  the  same 
time,  Schwartz  denied  knowl- 
edge of  any  plans  to  disinfect 
East  Quadrangle. 

While  he  was  not  certain 
where  the  insects  came  from, 
Schwartz  claimed  that  "second- 
hand furniture  bought  by  stu- 
dents seems  to  be  a  likely  origin 
of  the  creatures.  We're  inun- 
dated  by  the  bugs;   it's  a   fact 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


By  JUDY  LOWrrz 

u  J'^fu^^^u^"*  Council  Educational  Policies  Committee  announced  at  its  initial  meeting.  Octo- 
ber 6,  that  the  Faculty  Senate  had  declared  itself  generally  in  favor  of  some  student  voice  in 
University  appoinlr^^nts  and  tenure  decisions. 

EPC  Chairman  Jay  Kaufman,  '68,  stated  that  negotiations  will  be  undertaken  to  determine 
the  exact  role  of  the  student  body  in  this  field.  He  has  also  stated  that  Brandeis,  as  a  result  of 
these  negotip  tions,  may  "far  exceed  any  other  University  in  the  scope  of  student  involvement." 
tie  also  revealed  that  the  committee  was  working  on  reforms  in  numerous  other  areas  of  educa- 

^•tional  policy. 

English  Comp 

JoAnne  Chernev,  '69,  who  is 
heading  an  EPC  study  of  the 
Brandeis  English  Composition 
requirement,  reported  that  her 
project  is  nearing  completion. 
On  the  basis  of  extended  cor- 
respondence with  other  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the 
nation,  she  concluded  that 
"English  Composition  at  Bran- 
deis is  a  drag.  Schools  having 
comparable  courses  have  either 
dropped  them  or  replaced  them 
with  stimulating  experimental 
programs." 

Kaufman  outlined  other  pos- 
sible educational  reforms  in- 
cluding revision  of  the  Bran- 
deis Catalogue,  "to  make  it  rel- 
atively accurate."  According  to 
Kaufman,  the  catalogue  lists 
courses  neither  given  in  the  re- 
cent past  nor  slated  for  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Grad  Teaching 

The  committee  also  an- 
nounced plans  to  investigate 
the  graduate-undergraduate  re- 
lationship, and  the  role  of  the 
graduate  student  in  undergrad- 
uate education.  Kaufman  de- 
clared that  "there  has  l>een  no 
University  policy  on  tiie  role 
of  graduates  in  relation  to  un- 
dergraduate teaching." 

Kaufman  emphasized  the 
need  at  Brandeis  to  work  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  "political 
facts  of  life  at  Brandeis." 
Among  these  "facts  of  life,"  he 
listed  the  autonomy  of  the 
departments,  and  an  alleged 
lack  of  interest  by  many  facul- 
ty members  in  undergraduate 
education. 


that  "Edward  Kennedy,  who 
waged  three  of  the  most  im- 
pressive campaigns  in  the 
memory  of  many  political  ob- 
servers —  convention,  primary, 
and  final  election  —  reported 
less  than  one-half  the  amount 
that  experts  assume  a  really  big 
Massachusetts  campaign  would 
cost."  (p.  242) 

Levin,  who  wrote  the  widely 
acclaimed  books  The  Compleat 
Politician    and    The    Alienated 

Voter,  declared  in  the  interview 
that  pressures  had  been  put  on 
his  original  publisher  and  on 
three    large    publishing    houses 


to  students  graduating 
with  honors. 

Dr.  Sachar  also  stated  that 
the  theme  of  the  June  '67  com- 
mencement will  be  Interna- 
tional Education.  As  the  Board 
of  Trustees  has  not  yet  met  to 
discuss  honorary  degree  reci- 
pients. Dr.  Sachar  has  issued 
an  open  invitation  to  the  senior 
class  to  submit  recommenda- 
I  tions  for  the  honors. 

The  valedictory  was  dis- 
cussed, but  the  four  officers 
stated  flatly  that  it  should  be 
left  as  is.  Plans  are  indefinite 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
valedictorian   will    be  chosen. 

Dr.  Sachar  asked  the  officers 
to  continue  the  discussion  later 
to  present  their  suggestions, 
and  any  other  recommendations 
for  commencement  reform. 
Seniors  are  requested  to  place 
their  suggestions  in  Peter 
Chabot's  mail  box. 


♦> 


DEBATE  TOURNEY 

Brandeis  will  ho.^  its  fifth 
annual  debate  tournament, 
October  20-22,  according 
to  Robert  Shrum,  Director 
of  Debate.  Approximately 
40  schools  will  attend 
the  tournament,  represent- 
ing virtually  every  major 
debate  area  in  the  nation. 

This  year  the  event  has 
been  renamed  the  Alan  S. 
Rapaport  Memorial  Debate 
Tournament  in  honor  of  the 
former  Brandeis  ('63)  Stu- 
dent President,  debater,  and 
novice  debate  coach,  who 
died  last  Spring. 


Animals  Crack; 
Blues  Project 
Will  Appear 

The  Animals,  the  British 
singing  group  which  had  been 
scheduled  as  the  featured  per- 
formers in  the  Annual  Brandeis 
Charity  Week  Concert,  dis- 
banded last  Tuesday. 

Blues  Still  On 

The  group  formally  cancelled 
its  contract  with  the  Brandeis 
Student  Service  Bureau,  which 
runs  the  concerts,  on  Wed/ies- 
day. 

The  Bureau  has  not  yet 
found  a  group  to  replace  "The 
Animals,  who  were  expected  to 
draw  large  crowds  from  both 
on  and  off  campus.  A  second 
group,  the  Blues  Project,  which 
was  originally  planned  to  ap- 
pear with  The  Animals,  is  still 
slated  to  perform  at  the  con- 
cert. 


Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 


HILLEL 

The  Social  Action  Com- 
mittee of  Hillel  will  hold  an 
open  meeting  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 13,  at  7  p.m.  in  Feld- 
berg  Lounge.  Students  in- 
terested in  visiting  work  at 
hospitals,  "big  brother"  or 
"headstart"  projects,  and 
similar  work  are  urged  to  at- 
tend. 


which  had  considered  printing 
the  book.  The  three,  which  are 
among  tlie  largest  printing 
houses  in  tlie  nation,  refused  to 
print  tlie  book,  according  to 
Levin,  unless  "substantial  edi- 
torial changes  were  made," 
mainly  in  the  chapter  on  financ- 
ing. 

Levin  declared    that,    to   the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  the  book 
has  yet  to  be  reviewed  in  any 
Boston  paper,  although  it  was 
given   to  all   Boston   papers  in 
mid-August.  Other  newspapers 
around   the  country,   including 
at  least  one  Western  Massachu- 
setts paper,  have  reviewed  the 
work.  Levin  remarked,  "I  think 
it  is  remarkable  that  no  Boston 
paper  has  yet  reviewed  my  new 
book."  In  an  article  in  the  Sat- 
urday   Review    of    October    8, 
Don«ald    Young,    an    editor    for 
American  Heritage,  wrote  that 
Levin  "sheds  light  on  the  Ken- 
nedy's campaign  techniques  in 
a  scholarly,  objective  book." 


Note:  THE  JUSTICE  review 
of  the  book  appears  on  page  4. 


Ridgewood  Quad,  shown  above, 
was  the  scene  of  fumigation  by 
B  df  G  for  bedbugs  last  week. 


CHAPELS 

This  weekend  marked  the 
Decennial  Celebration  of  the 
famous  Brandeis  Three 
Chapels.  More  than  60  min- 
i.«rters,  priests,  and  rabbis 
participated  in  a  three  day 
in.stitute  miarking  the  anni- 
versary. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


A  Silent  Press 

One  month  ago,  Murray  Levin's  book  on  the  Edward  Ken- 
nedy Senatorial  campaign  of  1962  was  published.  Though  re- 
viewed in  other  places  in  the  United  States,  the  book  seems  to 
kave  been  ignored  in  Boston,  home-town  of  the  Kennedy  family. 
"We  can  only  speculate  on  the  reason  or  reasons  for  this  appar- 
ently deliberate  silence.  Was  it  on  account  of  intimidation, 
subtle  or  direct,  that  no  review  was  published?  Was  there  an 
unwillingness  to  engage  in  controversy,  to  conflict  with  the 
powers  that  be?  Was  it  because  of  a  conception  of  self-restraint 
more  pernicious  than  blatant  censorship  from  without;  were 
dissent  and  controversy  conceived  of  as  contrary  to  'good  taste,' 
without  consideration  of  their  truth  value?  Was  it  because  1966 
is  an  election  year,  and  the  voter  must  be  protected  from  con- 
troversial opinions  about  leading  politicians?  Whatever  may  be 
the  explanation,  one  thing  is  clear.  In  ignoring  so  vital  a  book, 
the  Boston  papers  have  done  a  great  disservice  to  their  readers. 

The  questions  raised  by  Professor  Levin's  book  are  serious 
and  disturbing.  Does  the  immense  cost  of  financing  a  campaign 
make  it  impossible  for  all  but  the  scions  of  the  wealthy  or  those 
individuals  beholden  to  powerful  interests  to  run  for  even  state 
office?  Can  such  candidates  flagrantly  ignore  the  laws  concerning 
the  reporting  of  campaign  expenditures?  The  1965  Report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Crime  Commission  declared :  "There  is  almost 
universal  circumvention  of  the  provisions  of  our  Campaign  Fund 
Reporting  Act  in  the  reporting  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures." 

Admittedly,  legitimate  campaign  expenses  are  high.  But 
unquestionably,  a  significant  portion  of  the  money  spent  goes  to 
the  making  of  pseudo-men,  pseudo-issues,  and  pseudo-events. 
Has  the  system  and  style  of  campaigning  reached  such  an 
Orwellian  dimension  that  shadow  can  no  longer  be  separated 
from  substance?  Indeed  it  seems  that  the  public  reacts  unfavor- 
ably to  the  introduction  of  reality  into  the  campaign.  The  elec- 
torate is  not  merely  duped,  it  wishes  to  be  deluded.  It  enjoys 
the  scenario  of  the  political  production  as  a  spectator  sport. 

Can  this  "audience"  be  really  called  the  body  politic  of  a 
democracy?  Traditionally,  democracy  requires  a  rational  and 
critical  electorate  fully  aware  of  issues  and  personalities  in  order 
to  function.  When  this  perquisite  is  denied,  the  very  existence 
of  democracy  in  America  is  threatened. 


Opinion 


In  Dubious  Battle 


During  the  last  few  years  at 
Brandeis,  the  student  leader- 
ship has  advocated,  with  more 
or  less  emphasis,  a  student 
voice  in  the  government  of  the 
University.  In  the  first  issue 
of  this  year's  Justice,  1  stressed 
the  importance  of  student  par- 
ticipation in  terms  of  its  edu- 
cational value.  Only  here,  in  a 
small  gcmeinschaft  community, 
can  people  feel  that  participa- 
tion is  meaningful,  only  here 
can  they  be  encouraged  to  lead 
civic,  rather  than  purely  per- 
sonal existences. 

The  very  life  of  this  special 
community,  at  Brandeis  and 
throughout  the  country,  is  now 
being  called  into  question.  The 
small  liberal  arts  school,  which 
represents  the  very  essence  of 
the  humanist  tradition,  is 
threatened  by  powerful  devel- 
opmental trends  in  American 
universities.  More  and  more, 
teaching  has  become  subordi- 
nate to  research;  graduate  stud- 
ies rather  than  undergraduate 
take  precedence.  Many  faculty 
members  are  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  living  as  members  of 
an  intimate  academic  commu- 
nity. Teaching  is  just  a  job, 
and  the  larger,  research-orient- 
ed schools,  well-fattened  on 
government  and  foundation 
grants,  can  easily  lure  out- 
standing faculty. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the 
group,  which  has  the  most  to 
lose  from  the  modern,  academ- 


Steven  Kramer 

ic  metamorphosis  is  the  student 
"class."  The  student  body 
should  be  anxious  to  restrict 
enrollment,  to  control  the 
growth  of  graduate  programs. 
It  should  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  pastoral  and  abhor 
the  proliferation  of  cement,  it 
should  remember  that  perfec- 
tion is  unattainable  and  that 
bigness  is  never  identical  with 
greatness.  It  must  fear  any 
further  encroachment  by  the 
federal  government  —  increas- 
ingly militant  and  anti-intellec- 
tual, without  whose  aid  few 
schools  could  survive  even 
now.  It  should  value  co-opera- 
tion but  never  forget  how  to 
fight. 

When  the  student  body 
proves  that  it  can  fight,  then 
perhaps  co-operation  is  possi- 
ble. But  student  leadership 
must  become  stronger  and  bet- 
ter organized — not  bureaucrat- 
ized,  as  it  seems  to  be  becoming 
now  at  Brandeis.  We  have  now 
before  us  the  prospect  of  a 
Quadrapartite  Advisory  Coun- 
cil— a  beginning.  We  must 
eventually  achieve  institution- 
al and  procedural  power  in  the 
University.  The  students  are 
the  group  most  committed  to 
the  ideal  of  a  small,  liberal  arts 
college.  They  must  sell  this 
ideal  to  those  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators who  have  forgot- 
ten or  abandoned  it,  and,  if 
ncK'CRsary,  fight  to  preserve  the 
humanist  heritage. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  am  reluctant  to  take  issue 
with  Mr.  Koff  and  to  continue 
the  controversy  over  the  pres- 
ent quality  of  musical  per- 
formance at  this  University. 
This  reluctance  stems  from  the 
fact  that  whatever  is  good 
about  it  now  and  was  good 
about  it  then  has  been  due  di- 
rectly to  his  efforts  as  a  per- 
former, teacher,  and  organizer. 
However,  his  answer  which  I 
take  to  be  a  statement  of  phil- 
osophy in  behalf  of  the  depart- 
ment of  music  does  not  suffice. 
I  take  issue  with  it  on  two 
grounds: 

1.  Whatever  the  explanations 
and  justifications  that  can  be 
made,  the  programs  of  musical 
performance  of  past  years  were 
the  most  exciting  aesthetic  con- 
tributions to  the  life  of  this 
University.  In  residence  at  four 
other  major  universities  as  stu- 
dent and  faculty  member,  I  had 
not  seen  their  like.  The  same 
cannot  now  be  saia.  In  particu- 
lar I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Koflf 
at  the  cost  of  sweat,  ingenuity 
and  a  few  hundred  dollars  has 
arranged  an  all  Handel  concert 
for  next  Sunday  which  I  look 
forward  to  attending  with  great 
anticipation  but  it  will  be  given 
at  Wellesley  College,  not  Bran- 
deis. For  whatever  the  reason, 
the  department  of  music  does 
not  have  the  right  to  deprive  us 
of  so  valuable  a  part  of  uni- 
versity life.  If  it  lacks  enough 
performers  on  its  staff  or 
enough  money  to  mount  a  ma- 
jor program  of  performance  it 
should  be  pushing  the  Presi- 
dent for  more  funds  and  for 
expansion  of  personnel.  He  has 
not  in  the  past  been  unrecep- 
tive  to  the  vigorous  implemen- 
tation of  a  good  idea. 

2.  Mr.  Koff  accepts  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  performer  at  a 
university  has  as  his  primary 
responsibility  to  teach  and  to 
act  as  the  tool  of  the  composer, 
musicologist,  and  student  and 
can  provide  perfomances  for 
their  own  sake  only  as  a  second 
effort.  I  disagree.  Let  me  ex- 
plain by  contrasting  my  aca- 
demic privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities and  those  of  a  musical 
performer.  It  is  true  that  both 
they  and  I  must  consider  teach- 
ing as  one  of  our  primary  re- 
sponsibilities. Otherwise  none 
of  us  should  be  in  a  university 
in  the  first  place.  But  of  abso- 
lutely equal  importance  is  the 
right  to  express  our  profes- 
sional creative  needs  as  inves- 
tigators, in  my  ca.sc  through  in- 
vestigation of  biological  phen- 
omena; in  their  case  through 
investigation  of  music.  I  do  not 
recognize  the  right  of  any  mem- 
ber of  this  University,  Presi- 
dent, Dean  or  fellow  faculty 
member  to  shape  or  influence 
the  extent  and  direction  of  my 
research;  neither  should  the 
musical  performer.  My  particu- 
lar and  very  selfish  concern 
hes  in  the  fact  that  when  Mr. 
KofT  and  his  fellow  performers 
are  permitted  to  investigate 
music  without  interference,  I 
enjoy  myself  hugely.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  music  department 
will  recognize  the  equal  im- 
portance of  these  two  functions 
by  the  performer,  as  they  now 
do  in  the  case  of  composers  and 
musicologists,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Maurice    Sussman 

Professor  of  Biology 


Prof«^«,«i«»nnlw  ? 

To  the  Editors: 

For  some  reason,  your  Octo- 
ber 4th  editorial  persisted,  de- 
spite repeated  announcements 
to  the  contrary  last  spring  and 
this  fall,  in  referring  to  a  "pro- 
fessional company"  operating 
in  Spingold  Theater  this  year. 


CREDITS 

Senator  Kennedy  photo- 
graphed by  Fabian  Bach- 
rach;  photograph  of  Profes- 
sor Levin  by  Seymour 
Britchky. 


I  feel  it  important  to  set  the 
record  straight  in  this  matter. 
There  are  on  this  year's  The- 
ater Arts  department  staff  a 
small  number — six  to  be  exact 
— of  "artists-in-residence":  that 
is,  professional  actors  who  will 
work  together  all  through  the 
year  with  faculty  and  students 
in  an  integrated  production 
program  in  all  three  of  the 
Spingold  theaters.  This  is  a 
very  different  setup  from  last 
year's,  and  is  based  on  very 
different  educational  and  artis- 
tic principles.  Far  from  creat- 
ing what  your  editorial  refers 
to  as  "bitter"  Theater  Arts  ma- 
jors, this  new  program,  and 
the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based,  were  formulated  ex- 
pressly for  the  students'  bene- 
fit and  have  met  with  consid- 
erable enthusiasm  from  all  ma- 
jors with  whom  1  have  dis- 
cussed them. 

Repeat:  There  will  be  no  sep- 
arate prolessional  company, 
and  no  "imported"  professional 
shows  in  Spingold  this  year. 
All  shows  will  be  simply  Bran- 
deis shows,  involving  faculty, 
artists-in-residence,  and  stu- 
dents together. 

Martin  Halpern, 

Theatre  Arts  Department 

To  the  Editor: 

Last  week's  Justice  editorial 
"Advice  and  Consent"  hit  the 
incredible  depths  of  absurdity 
when  it  recommended  that  two 
members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  University  Affairs 
be  elected  at  large  from  the 
student  body.  Not  only  is  this 
view  untenable,  but  the  edi- 
torial left  out  the  salient  (and 
provoking)  elements  of  the 
Council  debate  regarding  the 
Committee. 

The  election  of  the  two  rep- 
resentatives would  be  merely 
another  attempt  to  proliferate 
the  swelling  number  of  student 
elections.  The  editors  failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  question 
why  these  representatives 
.*5hould  have  to  reflect  any  of 
the  students'  opinions.  Do  they 
poll  their  constituents?  Who 
are  their  constituents?  (When 
only  19%  of  the  student  body 
decides  to  vote  in  a  crucial 
election,  then  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  seek  out  a  con.stituency.) 
Is  such  a  reflection  exemplary 
of  present  student  governTnent"^ 
I  truly  doubt  it. 

The  Justice,  though,  wishes 
to  picture  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity as  one  of  dynamic  po- 
litical polarization;  in  one  cor- 
ner, we  have  the  anti-admin- 
istration forces,  in  the  other.  .  . 
The  editors  are  really  afraid 
that  someone  may  sell  them  out 
to  Abe  and  the  Board. 

Yet  at  this  logistic  point  in 
bad  editorial  writing,  the  intel- 
lectual dribble  ends  and  the 
crass  stupidity  begijis.  The  Jus- 
tice totally  ignored  the  pending 
resolution  approved  by  Council* 
"The  Committee  .«;hail  include 
the  Student  Council  President- 
Chief  Justice  of  SBR;  and  one 
other.** 

What  place  does  the  Chief 
Justice  have  on  the  Council'^ 
Now,  when  SBR's  very  exist- 
ence is  questioned,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  may  be  in  a  position  to 
bicker  and  bargain  over  his 
own  realm  of  judicial  power. 
This  is  as  asinine  as  John  Mar- 
shall asking  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  constitutionally  grant  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  issuing  writs 
of  mandamus.  If  Brent  Levin- 
son  has  any  judicial  savvy,  he 
will  decline  the  appointment. 
Or,  he  can  be  faced  with  the 
hideous  prospect  of  disqualify- 
ing himself  with  every  case  in 
which  the  court's  authority  had 
been  curtailed  or  extended  by 
the  Council.  The  Justice  never 
mentioned  this. 

But  the  last  resolution  de- 
feated by  Student  Council  was 
one  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jay  Kaufman,  Chair- 
man of  EPC  on  the  Council. 
This  was  indeed  the  greatest 
example  of  mesmeric  backslid- 
ing Student  Council  has  ever 


ground  out.  The  student  rep- 
resentatives were  worried 
about  packing  the  Advisory 
Council  with  students  of  sim- 
ilar political  views. 

Regardless  of  his  appointed 
position,  Jay  belongs  on  the 
Council.  Every  important  edu- 
cational reform  accomplished 
by  EPC  recently  can  be  pin- 
pointed to  Jay's  dexterity  and 
diplomacy  in  Administration- 
Faculty  dealings.  His  qualifica- 
tions are  impeccable;  the  ad- 
vantages for  all  "constituents" 
would  be  real.  Yet  Council's 
resolution  forbade  his  place 
on  the  Committee. 

Apparently,  the  Justice  de- 
sires to  leave  vitally  important 
issues  such  as  the  Levinson- 
Kaufman  affair  untouched,  and 
then  embark  on  its  crusade  to 
preserve  the  democratic  ideal 
of  elected  representation.  The 
Justice  must  join  Council  in  an 
ingenuous  routine  of  utter  in- 
competence. 

Tony  Scariano  '61 

Orit^ntation 

To  the  Editor: 

Although  I  am  pleased  that 
your  reviewer  enjoyed  the  1966 
Orientation  Show,  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  he  neglected  to 
mention  the  person  who  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  any  the- 
atrical production:  the  director. 
I  think  that  whether  the  re- 
viewer intends  to  criticize  or 
praise  him  for  the  results  of 
his  work,  the  director  should 
not  be  overlooked  as  he  is  ar- 
tistically and  often  practically, 
the  backbone  of  a  theatrical 
venture. 

In  the  case  of  the  Orientation 
Show,  I  think  the  entire  cast 
and  crew  will  agree  that  the  di- 
rector, Jeffrey  Jacobs,  put 
much  time,  effort,  and  talent 
into  this  endeavor,  and  certain- 
ly deserves  mention,  if  not 
praise. 

Ellen  Novaek  '68 


llairt^d 

To  the  Editor: 

Concerning  Bill  Kornrich*s 
article,  "White  Brand,"  in  the 
October  4  Justice: 

I  see  nothing  beautiful  about 
a  man  being  moved  to  kill  an- 
other man  out  of  hatred.  I  can 
only  think  it  pathetic  that  the 
men  who  fired  guns  at  "Whitey" 
tjank  to  the  low  level  of  "hu- 
manness"  displayed,  up  to  now, 
by  "Whitey"  in  terrorizing  and 
degrading  the  Negro. 

Their  hate  is  understandable. 
It  is  natural.  It  is  perhaps  all 
the  Negro  could  possibly  fool 
after  being  treated  like  an  ani- 
mal. But  he  cannot  allow  his 
hatred  to  overpower  his  reason, 
and  control  his  actions,  or  else 
the  cause  of  Civil  Rights  will 
degenerate  into  that  of  getting 
revenge  against  "Whitey." 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  prejudice.  All  the  dem- 
onstrating and  legislating  in 
the  world  will  not  make  a  seg- 
regationist any  more  tolerant 
and  non-discriminating  towards 
Negroes  than  he  is  now.  The 
Negroes  can  only  hope  —  for 
now  —  to  gain  civil  rights  by 
soliciting  the  protection  of  the 
Law,  and  the  good  will  and  co- 
operation of  those  in  the  White 
community  who  are  sympa- 
thetic to  their  cause.  But  al- 
lowing hatred  to  thrash  out 
against  the  prejudice  that  cre- 
ated it  can  only  mean  rioting, 
killing,  and  destruction;  it  will 
alienate  White  supporters;  and 
it  will  leave  prejudice  un- 
changed. Even  if  violence 
should  shock  society  into  era- 
dicating discrimination  of  some 
sort  or  another,  these  reforms 
can  only  come  at  the  expense 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  in- 
nocent people. 

When  the  Negro  turns  to  vio- 
lence, whether  in  self-defense, 
as  did  the  marchers  in  Chicago 
recently;  or  out  of  uncontrol- 
lable hate,  as  did  the  SNCC 
worker  training  a  gun  at  Sher- 
iff Rainey's  head;  it  is  not  at  all 
beautiful,  but  —  rather  —  re- 
grettable. 

Michael  BrounolT  '69 
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Conference  in  the  Maine-Stream 


Out  of  Our  Shells 


Quick  action  by  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Friday,  in  turning 
on  an  emergency  oil  burner  switch  in  Ridgewood  15  averted    perfectly  natural;   the   confer- 
what  could  have  been  a  serious  situation.  *»npp>«   themselves    are    usually 

The  house,  one  of  the  four  in  Ridgewood  being  used  this  ^nces  themselves  are  "^uauy 
year  as  women's  domitories,  had  been  completely  without  heat  quite  uneventful.  The  Justice 
since  the  preceding  day.  Prior  to  this,  the  heating  had  been  therefore  has,  in  the  past, 
erratic  and  particularly  undependable  in  the  upstairs  rooms.         tended  to  avoid  both  participat- 

The  heating  situation  was  just  one  in  a  series  of  problems  ,   writinc   about   the 

arising  in  the  houses.  Three  of  the  houses  are  located  at  15,  20.   !««  J^  ^""^  Z\:Lu^.\^ur 
and  28  Ridgewood  Terrace,  and .:— -    conclaves  held  by  college  jour- 


By  MARTIN  S.  PERNICK 

Reports  of  student  convoca-    Press  and  Education  for  Jour 
tions  are  usually  dull.  This  is    nalism  in  New  England." 


The  gathering,  sponsored  by 
District  1  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  College  Publications  Ad- 
visers, and  held  at  Gorham 
State  College  in  Maine,  was  at- 
tended by  about  25  faculty  ad- 
visers, administrators,  and  stu- 
dent  editors   representing  col- 


and  28  Ridgewood  Terrace,  and r  ,. \  Ai^*^..  conclaves  aem  uy  ^^i.-s- j--^  aeni   eaiiors   repre^ci.ui.B  cut- 

the   fourth     Roberts    is  across  descriptions,  as  reported  in  the  nglists  around  the  nation  each  lege  newspapers  from  the  New 

South   Street     About    50   girls  Justice    at    that    time.    Appar-  England  area.  Among  the  other 

live  in  the  four  houses,  pressed  ently.  no  further  official  state-  year  resulted  in  a  schools  sending  delegates  were 

into  service   »«  dormitories  to  ment  has  been  made  on   the  ^^."I^Cif   ir«no.Hed   isolation.  Northeastern.  Maine  Maritime 


dence.  As  one  girl  commented,  of  living  in  f^e  Ridgewood 
"In  spite  of  the  Melville-ian  houses  were  /heir  size  the 
implications  of  the  white  walls.  Piaster  walls  the  ^elaUje  Pn- 
which  are   driving   me  up  the   vacy  as  compared  to  the  regu- 

walls,   I  have  found   living   in   ir/u^  ;.«^i  f....,,!f..r«  fhint/«  " 
Ridt?ewood   to  be   a   delightful     Jhe  cool  furniture  things 
change    from    the    rest    of    the   "the    really    beautiful 


such  as  it  is. 

Just  how  long  we  had  been 
living  in  our  own  private  hot- 
house of  freedom  here  was 
brought  home  to  us  in  the  most 


the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Our  immediate  reaction  to 
our  escape  from  the  protective 
Brandeis  climate  was  a  shudder 
of  disbelief. 

Every    delegate    with   whom 


found   living  in   I'aTdoTmuTrrsl^^^a  %Y  porchT"    ^,'^£'"i"'    "^fT^^t  *^  out^of    we~spoke  «po'rie'd  that  the  Ad- 
'l^"  a   dSttul    "the  eool.furnilure_tl,.ngs."_and    Kf^rJuf  to  attlnd^  I^t  we'ek°3    miniLation^f  his  school  paid 


coat   our  shells 


rack. 


"Colloquium    on 

Orientation  Week 


the    Student    salaries   to   the   editors  of   the 


Freedom  and  Responsibility,  II 


Roger  Gottlieb 


Theatre  Arts 


campus."  Or,  as  another  put  it 
more  briefly.  "It's  great!" 

Problems  in  the  houses  have 
included  an  assortment  of  trou- 
bles with  the  plumbing,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  any  place 
to  do  laundry,  and  the  lack  of 
certain  items  which  many  girls 
classify  as  necessities,  such  as 
ironing  boards,  medicine  cabi- 
nets, and  mirrors. 

Another  source  of  unhappi- 
ness  is  the  absence  ( 
in  the  houses.  When 

nounced    last    year    mai    mc:    "■»'"•_: — ■  —  ■     •  -  ^L*:.  «^/r  #ii« /v,,/r  " 
houses  would  be  used  as  dorms,    office.  Dr.  Sachar  spoke    off  the  cuff.  evening,  for  I 

kitchens  were  included  in  the    ,^,  ^f.^^^^L^tTJ^'^^^^^^^^^^^  IVXTa'is  ineviUbleJhat 

you  learn.       ,         ..  f^^  me  to  suggest  that  you  have   to  a  goa^    but  to  a  P^-ess^:^not 

sexual  intercourse  with  one  an-  {Jg  stell  or  to  freeing  the 
other  or  that  you  experiment  glares,  but  to  becoming  the 
with  drugs — you  will,  in  num-  president  or  working  to  free, 
bers  that  may  astonish  you.  No  An  old  Hindu  legend  tells  of 
reason  for  me  to  advise  you  to  three  brothers  who  inherited 
be  cynical  and  suspicious  of  the  their  father's  farm.  The  oldest 
adults  that  control  this  univer-    wanted  desperately  to  be  rich; 

sity they'll    sell    you   out    in    he  would  work  from  sunup  to 

your  own  timeand  you  can  then  sundown,  at  the  farm  labor  he 
develop  your  own,  legitimate,  hated,  with  the  goal  of  future 
distrust  and  disillusionment.  wealth  dominating  his  mind. 
T  ^ant  raihpr  to  sav  a  fcw  The  second  brother  did  not 
wird^  a^ut  some  vfrfetfes  of  work  at  all  -  he  rolled  in  he 
fj^eedom  Now,  despite  what  grass,  played  ^ylth  his  colored 
th^ n^v  «flvpr^  such  as  mvself  beads  and  courted  the  maidens 
^^^l^^r'^ou,  the  peTs^onat  in  the  nearby  town.  The  third 
Treedom  here  is  tremendous,  brother,  the  youngest  loved 
Not  licause  the  people  in  con-  farming.  He  worked  hard  be- 
♦roi  arp  liberal  and  open-  cause  he  liked  to  see  things 
m?ndedrbut  iSc^auslThey'^^nd  grow.  Not  all  his  work  was 
lui  cir.Hont  rommimitv  itself  pleasant  to  him,  but  he  did 
n!t  In^riiveT damn  Ex?^Pt  that  which  was  unfulfilling  for 
n'VarTm^auIrt    wJTi^h    m^L    the   sake   of   that   which    gave 

moinge  on   University   image,    him  pleasure.  This  went  on  for 
impinge^  on    un  ^^    .^y^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^   ^3,   3 


A 


There  is.  after  all,  no  reason 

Gratia 


By  JAN  KLEIN 

The  Theatre  Arts  Department  will  receive  a  "larger  than 
the  average"  department  increase  in  budgetary  allocation  this 
year  according  to  Lester  G.  Loomis,  Dean  of  Financial  Affairs. 
Although  no  specific  figures  are  available  for  publication,  this 
increase  will  go  in  large  part  towards  scholarships  for  20  stu- 
dents in  a  two-year  intern  program.  , 

Since  the  postponement  of  the  graduate  program  in  The- 
atre Arts  last  year,  the  Department  has  instituted  a  course  of 
study,  not  technically  on  the  graduate  level  until  the  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  accreditation  is  received,  in  two  areas:  acting  and 
designing-technical.  The  interns,  whose  scholarships  range  up 
to  $3500  a  year,  are  required  to  give  at  least  18  .hours  of 
"service"  to  the  Department  in  their  respective  specialties,  m 
addition  to  attending  classes.  Those  in  the  acting  division  have 
the  option  of  studying  directing,  are  "on  call"  for  all  produc- 
tions and  must  read  for  all  shows  in  Theatres  1  and  2.  Interns 
in  the  design-technical  area  will  engage  in  backstage  and  shop 
work  for  all  Spingold  productions.  ^.       ,         rtu^Tv.^ 

In  an  interview  last  week,  Howard  Bay.  Director  of  the  The- 
atre Program,  discussed  a  major  revision  in  the  Brandeis  the- 
atre "There  will  be  no  imported  professional  companies  this 
year"  he  stated  emphatically.  Other  members  of  the  depart- 
ment concurred  in  citing  the  importation  of  such  New  York 
companies  as  necessary  last  year,  but  financially  impracUcal 
and  academically  unsatisfactory  to  Theatre  Arts  concentrators 

Instead  six  Artists-in-Residence,  all  Equity  members,  will 
be  part  of  the  i>ermanent  staft"  of  the  Department.  They  are 
Matt  Conley,  Peter  MacLaine,  Vanya  Frank.  Olive  peering, 
Burt  Williams,  and  Roberts  Blossom.  Those  Artists-in-Resi- 
dence  are  "on  call"  for  any  acting  assignments  delegated  to 
them  as  per  "play-as-cast"  contracts  with  Equity.  This  means, 
specifically,  that  they  are  not  restricted  to  main  stage  produc- 
tions, or  to  major  roles.  . 

Mr  Bay  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  integrated  pro- 
ductions each  comprised  of  undergraduate  majors  as  well  as 
interns  ind  Artists-in-Rcsidence.  It  is  expected  that  this  sys- 
tem will  help  maintain  a  professional  quality  in  Spmgold 
oroductions  and  aflord  undergraduates  the  advantage  of  in- 
formal instruction  by  the  Equity  members,  who  are  required 
by    contract    to    spend    approximately    50    hours    at    Spingold 

^^^Vn  addition  to  the  interns  and  A-i-R's.  the  Department  has 
taken  on  a  theatre  manager,  instructors  in  both  playwritmg  and 
voice  and  speech,  and  a  head  of  costume  executiorv. 

In  conjunction  with  the  new  programs,  the  Theatre  Arts 
Department  has  asked  for  $500  financial  aid  from  Student 
Council  to  help  defray  costs  involved  in  keeping  SAF  admis- 
sion to  Spingold  productions  free.  This  measure  was  turned 
down  by  Council  and  further  discussion  postponed  until  Charles 
Moore  a  member  of  the  Department,  could  appear  at  the  next 
meeting  to  clarify  specific  reasons  «or  the  allocation  request. 
According  to  the  new  stage  manager  MarUn,  the  $500  if  re- 
ceived would  just  about  cover  the  cost  of  printing  the  students 
tickets  However  reasons  cited  for  the  request  included  costs 
of  bookkeeping,  distribution  of  tickets  and  salaries  for  em- 
ployees checking  SAF  admissions.  Further  elucidation  of  the 
is.sue  will  probably  be  available  after  the  next  Council  meeting. 

The  schedule  of  Theatre  I  performances  has  been  an- 
nounced for  the  year.  Morris  Carnovsky  will  direct  the  first 
performance,  Chekhov's  Sea  Gull.  Second.  Spmgold  will  fea- 
ture Jules  Feiffer's  Only  When  I  Laugh.  The  third  performance 
is  a  study  of  young  narcotic  addicts  written  by  Don  Peter^n 
This  production  of  Does  a  Tiger  Wear  a  Necktie?  will  be  a 
world  premiere,  and  Brandeis'  nomination  to  the  National  Arts 
Foundation  for  a  $25,000  grant.  Following  this  production  will 
^Shakespeare's  The  Tempe.st.  directed  by  and  starring  Mn 
Carnovsky.  The  Workhouse  Donkey  by  John  Arden,  also  an 
American  premiere,  will  complete  the  Theatre  1  production 
schedule  for  the  season. 


Jnvthlnrvou  want   I  urge  you    poor  one  and  the  first  brother 
anythuig  you  wani   1  urge  ymi    h  u^p-mP  wpalthv   He  was 


to  take  advantage  of  that  free 
dom.  Experiment  with  your 
hairstyles  and  you're  seeping 
habits  and  your  pleasures  and 
your  mind.  More  seriously.  I 
ask  you  to  exercise  the  free- 
dom to  be  honest  —  that  is. 
honest  in  your  human  relation- 
ships. For  four  years  (or  at 
least  the  first  two)  stop  making 
personal  relationships  a  ganje 
that  animated  puppets  could 
play.  Regard  at  least  some 
people,  not   as   means,   but   as 

self  —  not  what  you  can  get 
out  of  them  in  terms  of  career, 
status  or  sensuality.  The  sig- 
nificant people  here  may  he 
cynical,  depraved,  self-pitying 
and  paranoid  —  they  are  also, 
many  of  them,  honest;  and  you. 
therefore,  have  the  freedom  to 
be  honest  with  them.  Lose  the 
virginity  of  the  soul;  have  some 


never  became  wealthy.  He  was 
unhappy  —  but  he  lived  his 
life  for  a  dream  he  never  real- 
ized. The  second  brother  was 
also  unhappy  —  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  running  In  the  fields 
and  courting  maidens  Is  no 
longer  enjoyable  after  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time.  And  after 
a  certain  length  of  lime,  one 
cannot  turn  from  the  ethic  of 
personal  pleasure  to  the  ethic 
of  commitment.  It  was  the 
third  brother  who  was  truly 
Ho    would    have    liked 

but  he 
its 
owii  sake.'  He  would  take  an  oc- 
casional respite  and  court 
maidens,  but  he  always  re- 
turned to  that  which  he  had 
committed  himself. 

By  now  my  message  should 
l>e  clear,  I'm  preaching  com- 
mitment not  in  the  form  of  sub- 
merging your  identity  but 
rather   in  that  of  enlarging  it. 


emotional     intercourses     (just  I  ask  you  to  incorporate  within 

like  the  other  kind,  it's  much  yourselves  a  commitment  that 

better  than  masturbation).  is    larger    than    the    hedonism 

Finally    I  would  ask  you  to  which  however  sophisticated  is, 

use  your  freedom  here  to  ac-  in  the  end,  so  unfulfilling.  I  am 


quire  discipline  and  commit- 
ment. Does  that  sound  contra- 
dictory? Then  I  ask  you  to  re- 
member that  all  the  freedom 
in  the  world  won't  let  you  be  a 
concert  pianist  without  years 
of  practice;  and  freedom  of 
speech  won't  let  you  say  signi- 
ficant things  about  Aristotle's 
Ethics  unless  you've  read  it — 
several  times.  Freedom  is  free- 
dom to  do  and  bo  —  and  one 
cannot  do  or  be  significant 
things  without  the  exercise  of 
freedom  in  the  form  of  com- 
mitment 


suggesting  that,  in  the  next 
four  years  you  exerci.se  your 
freedom  not  only  in  the  form 
of  banal  trivialities  (which 
themselves  should  not  be  ig- 
nored, they  are  vital)  but  that 
you  exercise  it  also  in  experi- 
mentation in  discoverlnt*  a 
commitment  and  in  discipline 
that  will  let  you  live  that  coni- 
mitment.  Remember,  college  is 
not  the  place  to  avoid  a  com- 
mitment but  the  place  to  find 
one  that  can  be  significant  in 
your  life.  And  the  freedom  of 
commitment  constitutes  I  feel. 


The  commitment  I  want  you    the  freedom  of  a  fulfilling  and 
to  search  for  is  not  commitment  satisfied  life. 


newspaper,  averaging  akout 
one  term's  tuition  per  editor- 
in-chief.  We  were  floored.  Hew 
can  any  paper  claim  to  be  a 
free  spokesman  for  its  student 
body  when  its  editors  are  in  the 
hire  of  the  administration  and 
could  be  threatened  with  a  loss 
of  salary  at  any  time? 

However,  the  most  glaring; 
and  alarming  diflferenees  be- 
tween the  Justice  and  the  other 
papers  were  in  their  sources  of 
support  and  in  the  amount  of 
freedom  and  responsibility 
given  to  the  editors.  The  Jus- 
tice was  the  only  paper  repre- 
sented which  was  supported  fi- 
nancially by  the  student  body 
instead  of  the  Administration. 
It  was  also  the  only  paper  with- 
out a  formal  faculty  advisor  or 
faculty  censor.  We  were  taken 
aback  at  the  ease  with  which 
the  conference  representatives 
could  sf>eak  of  their  "freedom 
and  responsibility"  while  op- 
erating under  freedom  granted 
by  fiat  and  a  lack  of  respon- 
sibility for  what  they  print. 

The  most  personal  and  deep- 
ly held  beliefs  of  an  individu;»l 
or  an  organization  are  tho.se 
concerning  one's  role  in  life, 
real  or  imagined,  and  one's 
raison  d'etre.  We  were  thus 
cast  in  the  most  difficult  of  po- 
sitions; that  of  convincing  a 
conference  of  faculty  advisers 
that  a  student  newspaper  could 
function  quite  well  without  a 
faculty  adviser  —  that  they 
might  indeed  become  superflu- 
ous. 

The  discussion  of  the  role  of 
the  faculty  advisers  was 
opened  with  a  statement  by  the 
adviser  of  the  Maine  Maritime 
Academy  newspaper  that,  like 
it  or  not,  advisers  were  censors 
working  for  the  school,  and 
might  as  well  admit  it.  Tlie  dec- 
laration provoked  expressions 
of  pious  outrage  from  the  other 
advisers  who  claimed  that  they 
never  read  or  censored  any 
copy  before  it  was  printed. 
They  claimed  that  they  only 
served  to  make  themselves 
available  to  those  student  edi- 
tors who  requested  advice. 

The  Justice  delegates  were 
the  only  ones  agreeing  with 
the  Maritime  Academy  censor. 
Needless  to  say,  however,  while 
our  premises  coincided,  our  in- 
ferences differed  greatly.  If  ad- 
visers are  censors  working  for 
their  schools,  then  they  should 
come  out  and  admit  it;  but  if 
they  are  not  censors  and  have 
no  knowledge  or  say  about 
what  goes  into  their  papers, 
they  they  should  not  be  held 
resi>onsible  for  what  their  stu- 
dents print,  either  to  the  law 
or  to  their  own  administration.s. 
We  are  reminded  frequently 
that  freedom  requires  respon- 
sibility. If  an  adviser  gives  his 
students  freedom  from  his  cen- 
sorship, then  he  .should  also  re- 
sign and  let  them  lake  the 
praise  or  blame  for  what  they 
print.  They  might  even  learn 
somotliing  "  from  their  experi- 
ences, no  matter  how  painful. 

We  are  far  from  advocating 
the  complete  reliance  of  the 
student  editors  on  their  own 
untrained  judgment.  We  prc- 
.sentcd  the  case  for  the  present 
Brandeis  system  of  making 
competent  people  in  the  Ad- 
ministration and  faculty  avail- 
abcl  to  the  Justice  on  request 
for  advice,  without  requiring  a 
single  iack-of-all-trados  to  iiear 
the  official  title  of  advisor  or 
the  yoke  of  responsibility, 
either  to  the  law  or  the  scliool, 
which  is  what  tho  title  implio.s. 
Again,  it  is  needless  to  point 
out  that  the  delegates  received 
our  opinions  in  stony  disbelief. 
We  were  questioned  repeatedly 
as  to  whether  a  paper  so  free 
could  really  exist. 

Tho  convention  agenda  itself 
provided  us  with  further  in- 
sights into  tho  working  of  the 
"mainstream"  from  which  we 
had  oxcludod  ourselves  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Wilbur, 
Doctor  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  reporting  on 
a  previous  convention,  "super- 
ficiality was  the  keyword." 
The  entire  agenda  was  taken 
up  with  discussions  of  what,  to 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Page  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


OtHhtr  11,  1966 


Kennedy  Campaigning-Image  or  Reality? 


The  Book  Review 

Kennedy  CamrMigning,  The  placed  the  spontaneous  one.  In 
System  and  Style  as  Practiced  Boorstin's  lexicon,  "a  pseudo 
by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  event  is  planned  or  planted,  or 
Beacon  Press,  Boston,  1966,  incited  by  someone  for  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  being  re- 
ported   or    reproduced."     The 


By  HARRY  KREISLER 


The  Interview 


15.95. 
You  never  worked  for  a  liv* 
inir.  You  have  never  run  or 
held  an  elective  office.  You 
are  not  running  <hi  qualifica- 
tions. You  are  running  on  a 
slogan:  "You  Can  Do  More 
lor  Massachusetts.''  .  •  .  and 
I  say,  "Do  more,  how?"  Be- 
cause ol  experience?  Because 
of  maturity  of  judgment? 
Because  of  qualifications?  I 
say  no!  This  is  the  most  in- 
sulting slogan  I  have  seen  in 
Massachusetts  politics,  be- 
cause the  slogan  means:  Vote 
for  this  man  because  he  has 
influence,  he  has  connections, 
he  has  relations.    And  1  say 

BO. 

Edward  McCormack  at 
the  first  TV  Debate 
with  Edward  Kennedy 

In  this  new  world,  where  al- 
most anything  can  be  true, 
the  socially  rewarded  art  is 
that  of  making  things  seem 
true. 

Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  The 
Image  or  What  Hap- 
pened to  the  American 
Dream,  p.  212. 

"With  Hubert  Humphrey  ap- 


pseudo  event  is  usually  intend- 
ed to  be  a  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy.   In  this  context  Professor 
Levin  maintains  that 
"If  it  is  now  possible  to  man- 
ufacture a  synthetic  or  pseu- 
do   reality,    more    attractive 
and  vibrant  than  reality  and 
neither  completely  false  nor 
true,     through    a    series    of 
carefully  staged,  picturesque 
events   which   appear   to    be 
spontaneous,    the    distinction 
between    sham    and    reality 
disappears.   The  public  then 


can  neither  tell  sham  from 
reality  nor  prefer  the  latter. 
The  creator  of  the  counter- 
feit events  which  we  call  the 
political  campaign  then  be- 
comes the  king  maker — the 
producer  and  director.  The 
campaign  becomes  a  contest 
between  two  sets  of  profes- 


Music 


Books  about  the  Kennedys  are  very  popular.  They  are 
quickly  reviewed  and  are  usually  instant  successes.  Everyone 
wants  to  read  and  to  know  about  the  Kennedy  family.  A  political 
scientist  at  Boston  University,  Murray  B.  Levin,  has  written  an 
important  book  entitled  Kennedy  Campaigning,  The  System  and 
the  Style  as  Practiced  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  One  month 
after  publication,  however,  no  Boston  paper  has  seen  fit  to 
review  it. 

Murray  Levin  is  Professor  of  Government  at  Boston  Uni- 

sional  pseudo  event  makers     versity.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  and  earned  his  Ph.D. 

who  attempt  to  stage  an  at-     at  Columbia.  A  former  faculty  member  at  Columbia  and  CCNY 

tractive  scenario.  Politics  be-     he  is  the  author  of  The  Compleat  Politician  and  The  Alienated 

comes  a  sport."  (p.  290)  Voter. 

After  careful  examination  of  Professor  Levin  told  the  Justice,  "I  think  it  is  remarkable 

the  Kennedy  campaign,  Profes-   that  no  Boston  paper  has  yet  reviewed  my  new  book."  Kennedy 

sor  Levin  concludes  Campaigning  was  published   September    12th  and  was   in   the 

•We  suggest  that  Edward      hands  of  all  Boston  reviewers  by  the  middle  of  August,  according 

to  Professor  Levin.  Getting  his  book  reviewed  has  not  been 
Professor  Levin's  only  problem.  He  stated  that  "pressures  were 
put  on  his  original  publisher,  and  three  of  the  largest  publishing 
houses  in  the  country  were  willing  to  publish  the  book  only 

if  substantial  editorial  changes 
were  made."  Professor  Levin 
declined  comment  on  the  nature 
of  the  pressure  or  the  individ- 
uals involved. 

Financing  Chapter 
Professor    Levin   stated    that 
the  publishers  in  question  were 


<M 


Kennedy's  rise  to  power  and 
subsequent  political  stardom, 
and  that  of  many  other  can- 

( Continued  on  Page  6) 


Heifetz  for  Real 


Don  Rosen 


Jascha  Heifetz  returned  to  Needless  to  say  I  am  in  com-  description  of  the  medium.  For  interested  in  substantially  re- 
Carnegie  Hall  last  Sunday  to  pMe  disagreement  with  this  Gould  the  live  concert  is  hot  .  .  ^  chapter  on  campaign 
«:„^  Kio  firc.4  o/^l^  rooifoi  4H«f*.  school  of  thought,  but  a  dia-  and  explosive.  It  is  high  in  *.  „r^.  ^  \  h- r« 
give  his  hrst  solo  recital  mere  j^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  impos-  definition,  low  in  participation,  financing.  This  chapter,  accord- 
in  fifteen  years.  Heifetz  has  sjble,  for  the  question  centers  The  visual  sense  is  raised  in  ing  to  Levin,  represents  "the 
been  in  semi-retirement  for  the  around  a  difference  in  taste,  definition,  low  in  participation,  only  serious  work  on  campaign 
last    few    years,     concertizing  To  see  Heifetz  in  person  was  Jhe  visual    sense   is   ra^^ 

only    rarely    with   his   Beverly  to  ^jffjfs   the    transform  ^l^^'''^^'  SSeHor     meSfa     oi  ^act   on    the  costs  involved   in 

41            4         J   *      J                Hills  neighbors    Grecor  Piati-  of  myth  into  man.  The  mythical  ceri     an     inierior     meaia     oi                           ...                  ,„ 

parently   sentenced   to  damna-    "'"=>  iix^jguuuia.   vuckui    irjctn  g^p^^j^^jj  ^j  RCA  records  be-  niusical  communication  to  the  state  campaigning  in  general." 

tion  by  the  liberal  community    gorsky,  Israel  Baker,  Leonard  ^^^^  jj^^  ^^^^  ^^^  blood.  The  record.   Records  are   cool,   low       The  book  was  published  by 

for  his  exuberant  loyalty  to  the    Pennario,    and   others.    But    in  hot  medium  of  a  live  concert  as  ^^    definition,    high    in    partici-  ^j^^  Beacon  Press-  vet  reviews 

man   from   Texas,   Robert   and    this,  the  second  of  a  series  of  described    by   Glenn    Gould    in  pation 


begin    to   show   their   age    —^, 
1972    and    1984.   The   Kennedy   j^e    demonstrated    that    in    his  which     contradicts    Gould's 
style  of  campaigning  thus  be-   case  nothing  has  been  lost.  He    ~     ~ 
comes  an  area  of  concern  for   still  remains  the  master  of  his    PollfrirC 
the   political   scientist.     In    his   art.  In  a  dynamic  age  Heifetz    ■^^■■■■VJ 
new  book,  Kennedy  Campaign-  remains  the  anomaly,  his  unique 
Ing,  The  System  and  the  Style   virtuosity,  his  total  mastery  of 
as    Practiced    by    Senator    Ed-   his    instrument    remain    intact. 
ward  Kennedy,  Murray  Levin,   This  is  not  to  say  that  he  is  a 
Professor    of    Government    at   static    musician.    What   it   does 
Boston     University,     examines   mean   is   that  while   there   are 
the     Senatorial     campaign     of  such    superb    violinists    around 
Senator    Bklward    Kennedy,    in   as  Oistrakh,  Milstein,  Stern  and 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Ide€Bs  iwB  Step 


campaign  financing 
been  very  much  in  the  news 
recently  in  Massachusetts.  Two 
weeks  ago,  according  to  Levin, 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
made  a  proposal  for  drastically 
revamping  campaign  financing 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  Senator  proposed  that 
each  party  be  limited  to  expend- 
itures of  1.3  million  dollars  for 
its  entire  slate  of  candidates  in 


By  LARRY  HIRSCIIHORN 

-,  ,  .  *.,i  1  '^^^  political  categories  of  left  and  right  are  quite  useful  any  one  election  year.  This 
order  to  reach  some  conclu-  Szeryjig  there  is  still  only  one  in  classifying  ideology  and  action  in  America.  To  distinguish  money  would  go  to  state  party 
sions  about  the  winning  of  Heifetz.  He  seems  god-like  and  Ronald  Reagan  from  Herbert  Marcuse  we  can  call  upon  these  committees  and  would  be  dis- 
elections  Kennedy  style.  super-human,  for  he  does  the  concepts  to  subsume  the  two  personalities  under  distinctly  dif-  tributed  through  the  party  to 
What  emerges  is  the  picture  impossible.  On  his  aptly  titled  ferent  sets  of  terms  so  that  no  confusion  as  to  their  positions  is  the  various  candidates  for  state 
of  a  campaign  in  which  a  "King  David"  Guameri  del  possible.  Nevertheless  such  classification  is  misleading,  for  in  office.  As  a  result  of  this  pro- 
young  man  of  30  years,  just  Gesu  he  fills  the  hall  with  a  the  contorted  decade  of  the  sixties  left  and  right  have  surrep-  posal  and  the  architect's  con- 
three  years  out  of  law  school  sound  that  is  totally  unique  not  tiously  merged,  and,  to  the  sensitive  listener,  consonance  has  troversy  centered  around  Gov- 
and  with  no  elective  office  be-  only     in     personality     but    in   replaced  cacophony  as  the  political  music  of  the  age    The  har-  ernor   Volpe's   brother,   a    dia- 

hind  him,   who  with  organiza-   physical  immensity  as  well.  The   monic  thread  that  has  shattered logue  has  emerged  in  the  Bos- 

tion,  sizeable  expenditures,  and  niajesty  and  repose  of  his  tone,  the  ideological  dialectic  is  the  theory.  True  to  its  Marxian  ton  press  on  the  issue  of  fi- 
a  brother  in  the  White  House,  t"^  intensity  of  his  upper  reg-  conspiracy  theory  of  power  and  heritage  it  sees  the  politico-  nancing  campaigns  in  Massa- 
is  able  to  become  the  junior  *ster,  the  grace  of  his  gjis-  change,  for  it  is  in  the  employ  economic  system  in  its  historic  chusetts.  In  the  chapter  en- 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  sandoes  are  matched  py  the  of  both  leftist  and  rightist  ideo-  entirety  and  finds  domination  titled  "Serious  Money,"  Dr. 
Professor  Levin  eflfectively  ar-  Parity  and  delicacy  which  he  logics.  to  be  its  basic  structural  fiber.  Levin  goes  into  a  detailed 
gues  that  the  1962  Massachu-  can  produce  at  >yill.  For  Heifetz  The  rightist  variation  on  this  Unlike  rightist  naivete,  that  analysis  of  the  costs  involved 
setts  senatorial  campaign  was  Jf^?fi^^7,*L^«L*?^^^"^^oVI?  i  ^^^  oft-repeated  theme  identifies  makes  its  enemy  most  tangible,  in  the  1962  Kennedy  -  Me- 
an example  of  a  political  cam-  ^^^!5^Hb^"t:Pl!;i?,n ^uJ  ivf^T  the  enemy  as  communist  or  the  left  finds  that  the  entire  Cormack  race  He  questions 
paign  characterized  by  psuedo  f.^^^  ^^ r.<^L  ^«\iy^^.^\\r\\^T^\  communist  sympathizer,  who,  system,  from  consumer  ma-  the  accuracy  of  their  reported 
events  and  pseudo  characters,  ^JlTf  Je  LF^«?ci,^  a?  Jh^  h^^^  through  sly  manipulation  con-  nipulation  to  linguistic  analysis,  expenditures  and  comes  to 
terms  originally  coined  by  p"pv  anH  n^  rifl  nf  ihl  fonP  ^^^Is  positions  of  power  within  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  domi-  some  estimated  costs  for  both 
Daniel  J.  Boorstin  in  The  Im-  The?e  a?e  few  peopfe  S?h^  ^^^  government.  The  unrelent-  nation  it  fears  that  the  com-  candidates.  As  required  by 
a«re  or  What  Happened  to  the  ^^W 
American  Dream.  There  Boor-  Heifetz' 
stin  argued,  according  to  Lev-  frcauen 

in,  that  the  American  experi-  cipinn«:hrn  Tht^'rp'arp  Vomp"  nar-   success   of    the    conspiriatorial   ^^h^v...  v^x  ^^vmihv«i  ancmciuvcs  ---.-.^    —   "r^^i^-.  ,  , 

cnce  is  now  flooded  with  illu-  f/n.,1o^iJ^VhJ?c^^^^                               left.  Anti-welfarism  occupies  a   impossible.  Domination,  of  nedy    reported    total    expendi- 

8101^  ratheT  than  ^Hv    w^"^  m^^cir  fLm  ?f.^r^nW  ?n^^^^^          cherished  position  within  Hght-   course,  is  still  a  function  of  the  tures    of    $421,442.22;    Edward 

sions  ratner  tnan  reality,  wiin  music  from  its  cooler  intellect-   .  ^   ideology  precisely   because   relationship  of  men  to  the  means  McCormack  reported  total  ex- 


'flashy 

do,   counterfeit,   and    manufac-   to  "slob"  and  "insensitive  pig 
tured    event    has    all    but    re-   have  been  used  by  them. 
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„  narcotic  it  hides  beneath  the  braces  all  of  man's  capabilities,  ^®"s  thoroughly  familiar  with 
cloak  of  a  palliative  which  in  so  that  unawares,  he  finds  him-  the  cost  of  waging  major  state- 
reality  permanently  cripples  self  encapsulated  in  a  restric-  wide  campaigns  in  Massachn- 
the  individual.  The  rightist  tive  and  repressive  universe.  ^^\^  estimate  that  an  absolute 
therefore  fears  the  attrition  of  The  most  damning  character-  minimum  of  $750,000  is  neces- 
individual  and  local  power  and  istic  of  this  system  is  that  seem-  sary  to  mount  a  competitive 
the  separation  of  men  from  the  ing  concessions  to  freedom  only  six-month  campaign  for  the 
centers  of  decision-making  in-  serve  to  suck  the  individual  convention  endorsement,  the 
stitutions.  deeper  into  the  vortex  of  the  primary  nomination,  and  the 
Germanic  Sophistication  "^'^^  dimensional"  life.  Toler-  ^na'  election.  No  knowledge- 
Due  to  a  greater  preponder-  ^nce,  can  be  only  repressive.  »*>>*  person  whom  we  inter- 
ance  of  German  philosophers  ^*  •'*"  ***  therefore  that  viewed  placed  the  minimum 
in  its  ranks,  the  leftist  inter-  ^«spite  distinctions  in  tone  be-  «ost  at  less."  (p.  242). 
pretation,  is  a  far  more  sophis-  tween  left  and  right  their  most       Ironically,   much    has  been 

ticated  version  of  "domination"  (Continued  on  Page  6)  J^^^^HS"  ^"^^l^  P^^*  weeks  about 
"  the  Kennedy  proposal  for  re- 
form; yet  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  Levin  book  or  its 
chapter  on  campaign  financing. 
Indeed,  Senator  Kennedy  ap- 
pears to  be  buillding  an  image 
as  a  reformer  in  this  area. 
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Mask  of  the  Novel 


By  HOWARD  WINANT 

JAary  Retwulf  —  The  ^ask  of  Apollo,  Pantheon,  1966,  370  pps. 

With  this  book,  we  consider  the  entire  idea  of  the  historical  novel,  the  limits  and  values 
of  the  genre,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  living  practitioners  of  the  craft.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Robert  Graves,  whose  playground  is  a  trifle  more  mythical    (and  whose  plots  tremble 
^.  .   .  4     4       J  j.«:     14  *  *  a  bit  more  on  the  razor-edge  of  sure  conjecture),  no  one  has  plunged  us  more  deeply  into  the 

are  perhaps  the  most  important  and  difficult  questions  facing  ^^^^^  ^^  classical  Greece  than  Mary  Renault.  Her  style  is  consistently  good,  and  consistently  an 
students  of  the  human  situation  today.  Rather  than  attempting  acceptable  bridge  between  the  mind  of  the  protiagonist,  who  never  fails  to  narrate  in  the  first 
to  answer  them  directly,  I  will  try  to  shed  some  light  on  them  person  and  our  own  puzzled  thought.  It  is  strange  that  with  so  much  going  for  her,  so  much 
by  pointing  out  some  of  the  implications  of  Mr.  Hirschhom's   thought  and  sympathy,  so  much  research  and  obvious  compositional  pain,  Miss  Renault  is  begin- 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Justice,  Larry  Hirschhorn  argued 
for  the  necessity  of  a  value  free,  ethically  neutral  social  science. 
On  reading  his  article,  two  thoughts  come  to  mind.  Is  such  a 
value-free  social  science  possible,  and  if  so,  is  it  desirable.  These 


contentions.  The  source  for  much  of  the  following  is  the  work  of 

Leo  Strauss  of  the  University 

of  Chicago.  q£  reason  come  to  moral  and 

Mr.    Hirschhorn    states   that    political  truths  which  are  uni- 

social  science  must  deal  solely    versally  valid.   This  premise 


ning  to  wear  thin.  But  we  will  come  to  that. 

The  story  concerns  a  tragic ' '  ~         ^ 

actor  of  the  fourth  century  is  an  excellent  framework  for  a  academy?  Why,  why,  why?  It 
B.C.,  the  period  following  the  review  of  the  age,  and  in  good  is  Plato's  question,  Socrates's 
ruinous  Peloponnesian  War.  It  measure    Miss    Renault    does    question  before  him.  Plato  com- 


with  'acts  a'^d^JS^t  with  values   does  not  mean  that  these  truths   coincides  with  the  later  years  achieve  such  a  view.  With  her   plains,  at  Miss  Renault's  gentle 


y      V-r  ^      i      4U«-  JiVTiW^  ♦u^*  -''"J     ^^^»    «a^    ,^o*«r'^^^    «»fc"-  wiin  me  precepts  OI  me  avcpuu-     nenauUS  opinion,  »na  wc  iu»vc  ^cmpi  w  «uswcr  ci»u«;r. 

about  It.  He  further  states  that  ment  have  to  conclude  that  the  ijc.  Our  hero,  Nikeratos,  helps  a  right  to  assume,  although  this  Not  that,  in  at  least  one  way, 
while  scientific  Knowledge  is  political  philosophy  of  such  ^j^e  good  guys,  conspires  against  novel  won't  bear  it  out,  that  she  Plato  did  either.  In  my  fresh- 
the  product  of  reason  and  em-  men  as  Plato  and  Locke  is  use-  ^^e  bad  guys  communes  intelli-  has  done  more  than  research  on  man  year  at  Brandeis,  there 
pineal  investigation,  v  a  1  u  e  less  to  us  because  their  value  gently  about  the  value  of  the  ancient  Greece.  We  have  a  right  was  a  brilliant  classics  profes- 
judgments  are  most  often  choices  were  determined  by  theatre  for  which  Plato  h  a  d  to  her  thought.  Does  she  think,  sor,  now,  rest  his  soul,  no  long- 
grounded  in  man  s  irrational  their  historical  -  psychological  almost  'no  use  and  of  philoso-  does  her  merely  human  protag-  er  with  us,  who  asked  if  the  Re- 
iaculties,"  and  thus  valid  con-  situation,  but  that  we  must  phy  of  which  Nikeratos  has  onist  think,  that  Plato  was  public  itself  were  not  a  great 
elusions  about  them  are  out  of  abajidon  rational  discourse  in  almost  no  knowledge,  and  gen-  right?  If  so,  why?  Why  couldn't  joke  anyway,  played  by  Plato 
bounds  for  rational  discourse,  the  search  for  political  wisdom,  erally  manages  to  become  em-  Dion  turn  back  the  decadent  on  a  world  of  dreamers.  For  is 
The  proposition  that  the  so-  If  this  is  true,  as  Strauss  broiled  in  more  controversy  tide  that  had  enthralled  Syra-  it  not  true  that  the  philosopher 
cial  scientist  can  completely  says,  "We  are  then  in  the  posi-  than  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Forgiv-  cuse  before  his  rule?  Why,  why  king  must  expel  from  the  city 
abstract  from  the  value  judg-  tion  of  beings  who  are  sane  and  ing  a  few  impossible  reasoned    was  Dion  assassinated  by  Kalip-  all  categories  of  people — poets, 

events  in  our  hero's   life,  this   pos,    also    trained   in    Plato's  tragedians,  pare 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 

Theotre 


ments  poses  several  difficulties. 
Social  scientists,  according  to 
this  argument,  must  be  dedi- 
cated solely  to  scientific  truth. 
Such  a  commitmejfit  immedi- 
ately implies  the  value  choice 
of  scientific  truth  over  false- 
hood. And  it  seems  that  the 
value  judgments  implicit  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  studied, 
rather  than  abstract  scientific 
truth,  give  justification  for  the  Summer  stock  has  prema- 
kind  of  studies  the  social  sci-  turely  returned  to  Boston! 
entist  undertakes.  Do  not  most  ^^^^^  ^^^  V.o\e,  William  Con- 
economists,  when  they  study  greve's  eighteenth  century  sex 
the  causes  of  poverty,  assume  comedy,  now  at  the  Charles 
that  poverty  is  an  evil  which  playhouse,  is  being  given  a  per- 
should  be  eliminated?  If  facts  formance  which  appears  to 
are  totally  divorced  from  val-  Y\Si\e  been  put  together  during 
ues,  the  search  for  truth  alone  ^j^^  j.^^  of  "last  week's  show." 
merits  an  investigation  of  this  ^  ^       ^^  ^       ^^^ 

question^  To  deprive  social  sci-  j,f„"j;„^„^„'  /oes  to  the  direc- 
entists  of  the  right  to  make  ^  Miehael  Murray  It  is  im- 
value  judgments  in  their  work  J.^^' juic  to  crX^^^^^^  direc- 
Is     to     effectively     emasculate    Possible  to  criticize  nis  oirec 


Congreve  Confounded 


much    descriptive    written    re- 
search. 

Ethical  Relativism 

Finally,  Mr.  Hirschhom's  po- 
sition points  toward  complete 
ethical  relativism.  A  social 
scientist  has  no  right,  as  a  sci- 
entist, to  prefer  a  society  where 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  is 

SfbalTTca^usI  fScif' a  tcl^r-  professional  competence  and 
eicf  ca^no?'s'tan"d  Vfo^re  the  talent  for  warm  ensemble  play- 
method    '"g    with 


possil 

tion:  how  does  one  criticize  a 
void?  He  has  answered  the 
question,  "Shall  we  do  this 
thing  in  high  Restoration  style 
or  with  Broadway  comic  glib- 
ness?"  by  achieving  a  compro- 
mise of  underplaying  that 
proves  that  being  neither  here 
nor  there  is  virtually  no  place. 
He  has  also  succeeded  in  hiding 
the  company's  high  degree  of 

and 


parents,  everybody 
gets  his  by  the  time  the  book 
nears  its  end — except  for  the 
philosophers  and  the  children 
under  the  age  of  ten?  Did  Plato 
envision  such  a  state?  Did 
Dion?  Does  Miss  Renault,  even 
in  the  context  of  antiquity?  Or 
are  we  being  asked  to  notice 
something  else,  something  that 
whispers  "feels"  in  our  collec- 
the  playboy  Valentine.  Mr.  tive  ear,  something  that  says 
Keating  appears  to  have  just  plainly  "never, 
finished   a   run   in   the   Newton  Historical  Context 

South  production  of  Hamlet —  .  „**^«  4U« 

painfully  dull  when  sane,  deli-  The  city-states  left  after  the 
cately  comic  when  mad.  His  gjeat  war  were  classical  in- 
lady  love,  portrayed  by  Lucy  stances  of  political  and  social 
Martin,  leaves  almost  every-  decadence.  The  conflict  between 
thing  to  be  desired.  oligarchy   and    democracy,    be- 


Dick  Goldberg 


Yet  their  relationship,  in  all 
its  unbelievability,  mirrors  the 
entire  production.  It's  one  thing 


tween  Solon  and  Draco  if  you 
will,  continued  unabated  as 
demagoguery  flourished.  The 
manifestations     of     decay     are 


to  vary  the  pace,  but  bouncing  endlessly  visible  in  this  work, 

back   and   forth   between  a   le-  and    if    Nikeratos    the    Well- 

thargic  largo  and  an  almost  un-  Meaning    ever    forgot    this,    all 

intelligible  vivace  is  a   bit  too  he  had  to  do  was  take  a  walk 

much.     This   constant    shift    of  past  the  quarries  of  Syracuse, 

pace  makes  the  show  unendur-  where,  most  likely,  his  Athen- 

ably  long  —  three  hours  by  the  jan  grandfather  had  labored  as 

clock,  six  by  the  seat  —  which  a  slave  until  his  merciful  death, 

is  a  fair  amount  of  time  to  be  There  is  now,  and  there  prob- 

fed  a  constant  diet  of  dry  wit  ably  was  then,  little  reason  to 

and  pungent  aphorisms.  expect  democracy  to  spring  up 

Besides  the  variance  of  pace  again  like  the  phoenix  from  its 

and   individual   performance,  <>wn    ashes;    not    in    Athens, 

the   staging  looks  as   if  it   had  which  had  treasured  it.  not  in 


awkward,     unmoti-    ^^^^JS:''!^  ^uTcharL^Alyhm^^^^   heWm''^pped^oui\7 Bihcc\^e^.    Sparta,   which   had    ignored    it. 


for  truth  and  another  way  as  lack  of  direction.    Eric  House's  p^ars  to  have  been  assembled    the  roomy  intimacy   of  the 

cTtizens     mrkinJ^  mo?ar  d^^^^^  Tattle,  the  show's  lovable  dirty  gy  a  co  m  m  i  1 1  ee  of  twelve.    Charles'    three-quarter    projec- 

sions.  A  itTossibleTo  Sisengage  old  man,  i^^^^-V'romh'is' dandy!  Within  half  a  -inute  after  her   tion. 

a  man's  work  from  the  rest  of  ^ic  precision.  ^l^^J^ ^11^.1''%^  en  ranee  she  Y^^jA^l'^^Vw  ^JZ  "^""^  Bo-Peep 

bi«!  iiff»?  Tf  if  i«:   a  man  can  on-  Rait    to    his    false    disaain    lor  entire  house.    Indeed,  after  one  ,1 

pose  genocide  V -^""^^"  ^-  ^'^^eadinc  eossip.  he  is  the  most  nffstaee    bedroom    scene,    a        Of  a   more   professional   na- 

ing  while  at  the 

searching  for  the 

exterminate   Jews   as  a   sci^"-  v^^rn"  tricked  into  marriage:  "I  ^"^T.^':.;"  ;Vr.j;^;c"TV/Trc  Fnm.    scarved    eighteenth    century 

There    are    more 


implications    in    the 


a    RPipn-    cnaracier  tiidHK^.  ox t,v x    .."... .»  exposea  lo  iiie  auuieucc.  x.«...    ^^^^^.^^.     ^...,    ^^^    ^^    - 

been  tricked  into  marriage:     I       Barbara  Allevn  as  Mrs  Fore-  scarved    eighteenth    centu, 

.   never  liked  anybody  less  in  my  .„^^''*^^^^,^'^^^  walking    stick,     however,    Y 

profound   ^il^t^fadeft'^piece  of  acting,  Sf^^^oifeJ^cS^st^i  Ihr^^^^^^  everyone  who  uses  one  looki 

positiyist   '^^..  j^_^  floundered  in  less  L^£/??l^L^'\?f!;Li'^^^^  like  Little  Bo-Peep.   The  sta 


g  of  tne  macninery 

sical   Greek   theatre.   Or  if  she 

would,     perhaps,     reread     hor 

own    novel.    The    Last    of    the 

Wine,    the    age    and    its    men 

might  again  be  revealed  to  her. 

The  historical  novel  docs  not 

do    well,    and    this    applies    to 

Stone    and    (in   another 

Barbara     Tuchman     aS 

Mary  Renault,  in  its  at- 

has   tempt   to    bridge   the    gaps   be- 

ng    tween    myth    and    documenta- 


stage    tion.  Miss  Renault  simply  can- 


philosophy  as  a  guiae  in  qut-s-  ready-to-bed     Miss    Prue,   ^ares 

tions  of  a  moral  or  political  na-   J,»^^  /^    b^  'ji„    ciayburgh,    is  ^^'^^^• 
ture.    For    philosophy,    m    the  P^^^y^        y  inconsistently. 


classical  sense  of  the  term,  is  ^g^r^^f^g^^^M^ss  Ciayburgh  has 
based  on  the  Proposition  that  [^f  ^^^/^f  3  delightful  lamb- 
men  of  genius  can  by  the  use    ^ — — i— - 


Playboy  Panned 

Not  so  is  the  interpretation 


can  quote  Euripides.  No  matter 
how  valiant  an  attempt  she  has 
made  in  "The  Mask  of  Apollo,'' 
her  subject  matter  will  of 
necessity   be    eclipsed    by    such 


argument.     It    is    a     complete    """able"  hands. l!;«'!^i.l!t*'*;^lv''Lo'dfnd*when   is  "alwaVsalive  wTth  color  and  not   compose    verse   to   lost   or 

refutation  of  the  possibility  ol  '"^^^.'^yect  of  hisjove  sport.   fhVarTbaXno'^y  v-y  much  Z^lT^ecUvita'd^^ht  p'roXc"  ""^'^"^"^"^'^^  "^ ^^ 

tion  realized  a  firm  decision  on 
style.  J 

The  Charles  has  inaugurated 

that^Charles  Keating  gives  to  its    tenth     anniversary    season  previous  masier- 

with  a  play   that  should  have  ^\^^  a^  "^r   P^'^y'""^  ""=\'" 

been  infinitely  funnier,  and  JH'  rendering  of  the  legend  of 

could  have  bJen  so  had  it  re-  T>?^«»«  »"  U't'f'*'«H  ?.xhl  R.Vn 

ceived  sure,  sophisticated  direc-  «'"«  Jl"^\,»»^,    ^"^  ^l!*  .?"|1 

tion.   Unfortunately  Congreve's  ''*>*" /*»*;,^*^;'  "^J'- ^*t*"Ll'' 

wit  is  merely  taken   from  the  "ea^ly  all  myth,  being  Pje-his- 

page,   a   painful   reminder  that  torical,  as  is  the  Trojan  War,  m 

humdruni  theatre  also  is  a  part  which   Theseus*   son    supposed- 
of  the  Way  of  the  World.  (Continued  on   Page  6) 
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Presents  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre 

80  Norwoy  Street,  Boston 

phone  262-9876 

on  Soturdoy,  October  15,  ot  1    p.m. 

in  one  performonce  only 
Sergei  Einsenstein's 

10  Doy  TKot  Shook  the  World  (1938) 
on  Sundoy,  October  16,  ot   1    p.m. 

in  one  performonce  only  ^ 

Koznitzer  ond  Trouberg  s 

The  Youth  of  Moxim  (1934) 
Coming: 
Saturday,   October^.22^^      ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^ 

Sunday,   October  33^^,^      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^   ^.^^^^ 
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Hirschhorn 


(Continued  fram  Pafe  4) 
^H'illichian"  ultimate  concern 
is  the  same.  They  both  fear 
that  social  control,  though  pre- 
tending^ to  give  freedom,  de- 
stroys the  individual's  ability 
to    freely    decide   his   mode    of 

Mutual  Nostalgia 

To  complete  our  analysis  we 
must  now  investigate  the  pre- 
scriptions for  change  that  each 
philosophy  presents.  The  right 
wing,  true  to  its  historical  heri- 
tage, has  tender  feelings  for  the 
past.  With  gentle  nostalgia  it 
recalls  those  New  England 
town  meetings  where,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Council 
Chairman,  the  general  will  and 
the  will  of  all  met  in  a  most 
pleasant  union  to  guide  the 
town  through  the  complexities 
of  the  day.  It  is  this  nostalgia 
that  leads  them  to  conclude 
that  with  the  destruction  of 
federal  power,  the  general  will, 
shall  once  more  be  restored  to 
its  rightful  place.  They  fail  to 
understand,  however,  that  big 
givernment  is  part  of  that  tri- 

Eartite  gargantuan  complex  of 
u.siness,  government,  and  la- 
bor, such  that  destruction  of 
one  will  weaken  the  counter- 
vailing power  exerted  on  the 
other  two.  Furthermore,  be- 
cause of  its  weakness  in  social 
and  economic  analysis,  it  fails 
to  see  that  bigness  is  really  a 
function  of  the  scientific  ra- 
tionalization that  big  technol- 
ogy brings,  and  not  the  result 
of  a  conspiratorial  elite.  In  the 
final  analysis  right  wing  ideo- 


logy is  largely  "spritual."  It 
demonstrates  a  remarkable  in- 
difference to  the  economic  fac- 
tors that  generate  power.  It  la- 
ments for  men's  ijarren  souls, 
but  forgets  their  empty  purses. 

The  left  wing,  one  fears,  is 
also  caught  in  nostalgia  —  nos- 
talgia for  the  revolution  that 
never  was,  ever  anxious  to  find 
some  new  factor  harbinger  to 
that  day  of  the  Second  Coming. 
Since  exploitation  is  all-perva- 
sive, tolerance  repressive,  and 
concession  hidden  domination, 
the  left  sees  no  value  in  work- 
ing within  the  system  to  correct 
it.  Society,  in  its  analysis,  has 
reached  the  point  where  ra- 
tional man  can  no  longer  be 
convinced  of  the  truth.  There- 
fore revolution  remains  the 
only  po.ssible  means  for  change. 
Because  revolution  is  unthink- 
able in  an  age  when  violence 
cannot  be  controlled,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  left  wing  to 
suggest  political  alternatives 
for  the  here  and  now!  The  left 
forgets  that  technology  breeds 
an  interdependence  which  can 
make  for  remarkable  reciproc- 
ity in  political  and  social  con- 
trol. We  need  to  activate  this 
reciprocity  through  the  crea- 
tion of  new  political  institu- 
tions that  will  enable  the  indi- 
vidual to  once  again  control 
his  destiny. 

Left  and  right  have  merged 
Into  a  pit  of  seeming  self-para- 
lysis. Perhaps,  then,  history 
calls  upon  the  middle-of-the 
r  o  a  d  e  r  to  be  the  creator  of 
change  —  who  else  remains? 


Bedbugs  Invade 


Shells 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

of  life  that  they  will  always 
outnumber  us."  Because  the 
fumigation  may  have  to  l>e  con- 
tinued until  the  dorms  seem  to 
be  completely  clear,  the  Direc- 
tor could  not  evaluate  the  con- 
dition at  the  moment. 

Student  Council  representa- 
tive Bob  Shuman  '69  presented 
reports  from  Ridgewood  stu- 
dents last  Monday,  and  Coun- 
cil members  recommended  that 
B  &  G  investigate  the  claims. 
According  to  Council  members, 
there  have  been  similar  com- 
plaints about  silverfish  and 
cockroaches  in  East  and  field 
mice  in  North  B. 

•'The  field  mice  are  merely 
trying  to  find  warmth  and 
shelter;  if  the  student  bothered 
by  the  vermin  happens  to  i>e  a 
psychology  major,  the  problem 
is  already  minimized," 
Schwartz  quipped,  He  declined 
to  comment  on  llie  present  situ- 
ation of  infestation  until  he  re- 
ceives reports  from  the  Assist- 
ant Residence  Counselor.  He 
advised  that  the  most  effective 
means  of  combatting  crawling 


Renault 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 

still  seems  that  this  concert  was 
an  implosive  media.  One  did 
not  just  look  and/or  listen.  As 
it  was  visual  and  aural  it  was 
al.so  tactile.  One  could  feel  the 
crackling  staccato,  be  swept 
vpwards  by  the  graceful  glis- 
sando  and  be  physically  ex- 
panded by  the  inimen.sity  of 
the  rich  tone  .  .  .  This  was  an 
experience  in  which  all  the 
senses  were  used. 

Perhaps  this  concert  was 
just  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
from  which  general  discussion 
of  communications  sociology 
must  be  excepted.  In  any  case 


Heifetz 


it  was  an  event  in  which  one 
witnessed  the  visual  concreti- 
zation  of  Jascha  Heifetz  the 
man,  the  violinist  extraordi- 
naire performing  his  feats  of 
magic  before  one's  very  eyes, 
as  opposed  to  Heifetz  the  aural 
myth  of  the  electronic  world, 
the  tape  machines  and  RCA. 
If  the  medium  is  the  message 
the  record  is  a  different 
medium  with  a  different  mes- 
sage from  the  concert.  One 
does  not  know  what  sort  of 
shennanigans  have  taken  place 
in  the  .splicing  room.  On  Sun- 
day October  Z,  Heifetz  became 
real  once  more. 
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(Continued  from  Page  5> 

ly  took  part.  See  the  magic 
word?  As  soon  as  I  say  "sup- 
posedly," I  am  free.  If  Miss 
Renault's  new  setting  came 
from  the  oral  tradition  and  the 
super-sketchy  sources  that 
Theseus'  setting  did,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  lady's  skill 
of  presentation  would  guaran- 
tee us  a  most  satisfactory  work. 

Dreams 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
other  remarks.  Miss  Renault 
has  one  habit  which  I  detest, 
and  whose  cuteness  is  eclipsed 
by  its  total  foolishness.  Her 
characters  dream,  unknowing- 
ly, about  events  of  the  future, 
while  Miss  Renault  winks  at  us 
from  her  20th-century  book 
jacket.  I  could  stand  it  when 
Theseus  dreamed  near  h  i  s 
death  at  the  end  of  The  Bull 
from  the  Sea,  of  appearing  to 
the  outnumbered  Greeks  at 
Marathon,  for  there  is  a  legend 
that  he  did  come  to  their  aid 
at  the  battle,  which  took  place 
in  490  B.  C,  centuries  after  his 
supposed  (see?)  death.  But 
when  Nikeratos  dreams  the  fol- 
lowing, without  any  logical 
reason  or  contextual  justifica- 
tion, it  is  too  much: 

I  dislike  having  to  give  Miss 
Renault  an  unhappy  review, 
because  on  the  whole  I  consider 
her  very  talented  as  both  writer 
and  time-machine.  Shallowness 
is  not  becoming  to  her,  and  has 
not  been  a  problem  in  the  past. 
Send  me  another  book.  Pan- 
theon, and  maybe  I  can  make 
it  up  to  you. 


Join  the  "WINE  OF  THE  MONTH"  Club 

presented  by  Gordon's  Liquor  Store 

The  Club  offers: 

1.  TWO  BOTTLES  of  the  choicest  imported  wines,  selected  by  inter- 
notionol  experts,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $4.95  per  month  for  the 
two  bottles. 

Included  at  no  extra  cost  are  the  following: 

2.  Descriptive  moteriol  describing  the  wines. 
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4.  Invitotions  to  vorious  wine  tosting  offered  by  the  foreign  trode 
commissions,  consulotes,  wine  merchonts,  etc. 

5.  Enrollment  in  the  correspondence  course  on  French  wines  sponsored 
by  the  FRENCH  NATIONAL  WINE  COMMITTEE 

You  moy  concel  your  membership  in  the  club  ot  ony  time. 


lice  was  "...  keeping  clean.** 

Student  reaction  to  the  disin- 
fecting program  was  varied: 
Ridgewood  students  denied  the 
existence  of  "any  creatures"  in 
their  dormitories.  Others  com- 
plained that  Buildings  and 
Grounds  evacuated  them  from 
their  rooms,  supposedly  to 
fumigate,  but  postponed  the 
spraying  to  another  day. 

Most  students  in  East  Quad- 
rangle insist  that  the  bedbug 
problem  has  been  controlled  in 
their  rooms  and  deny  that 
fumigation  is  necessary.  Ap- 
parently, last  year  the  problem 
of  vermin  was  most  severe  in 
East,  but  the  students  had  to 
pope  with  the  insects  them- 
selves. 

Although  students  in  North 
Quadrangle  complained  vehe- 
mently last  year,  B  &  G  did 
nothing  to  eliminate  the  silver- 
fish.  This  year,  Buildings  and 
Grounds  claim  they  have  no 
plans  to  combat  insect  colonies 
in  any  location  except  Ridge- 
wood. When  asked  if  they  were 
investigating  other  complaints 
in  East  and  North,  B  &  G  re- 
fused to  comment. 

Kennedy 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

didates,  was  based  partly  on 
the  public's  extravagant  ex- 
pectations —  their  need  for 
heroes    and    illusions,    albeit 
illusions  of  a  particular  kind 
— and   on    Kennedy's   ability 
to    pay    for    the    services    of 
men  expert  in  the  business  of 
creating   and    selling   pseudo 
events."    (p.  293) 
The  candidate  in  Levin's  view 
becomes  a  human  pseudo  event. 
The   list    of   so-called    achieve- 
ments on  campaign  material — 
Chairman  of  the  Mass.  Delega- 
tion to  Italy  in  Commemoration 
of  the  First  Centennial  of  Ital- 
ian Unification,  May,   1961.  — 
becomes  the  "factual  basis  up- 
on which  voters  could  decide  to 
favor  Kennedy." 

To  see  the  candidate  as  hu- 
man pseudo  event  does  not  im- 
ply conspiracy  or  cabal.  Boor- 
stin  had  argued  that  a  person 
as  pseudo  event 
**has  been  fabricated  on  pur- 
pose to  satisfy  our  exagger- 
ated   expectation    of    human 
greatness.  He  is  morally  neu- 
tral.   The  product  of  no  con- 
spiracy, of  no  group  promot- 
ing vice  or  emptiness,  he  is 
made  by  honest,  industrious 
men  of  high  professional  eth- 
ics doing  their  job,  'inform- 
ing' and  educating  us.   He  is 
made  by  all  of  us  who  will- 
ingly   read   about    him,   who 
like  to  see  him  on  television, 
who    buy    recordings   of    his 
voice  and  talk  about  him  to 
our   friends.    His   relation    to 
morality  and  even  to  reality 
is  highly  ambiguous."  (p. 299) 

Levin  admits  that  reality  sets 
bounds  to  image  making  and 
argues  that  the  political  scien- 
tist must  determine  the  degree 
to  which  reality  is  being  tam- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

a  Brandeis  editor,  could  seem 
only  trivial  or  self-evident, 
from  our  vantage  point  within 
our  shells. 

Almost  half  of  the  confer- 
ence was  taken  up  by  the  "is- 
sue" of  obscenity  in  the  student 
press.  The  position  of  theJIus- 
tice,  that  four  letter  words  are 
to  be  used  when  their  shock 
value  serves  as  a  natural  com- 
pliment to  the  entire  article, 
raised  shocked  eyebrows 
around  the  table.  The  only 
major  expression  of  agreement 
with  this  position  came  from 
Professor  Harvey  Vetstein  of 
Northeastern. 

When  we  told  the  delegates 
that  Brandeis  students  had 
more  important  things  to  worry 
about  than  four  letter  words, 
the  conventioneers  fell  over 
one  another  in  a  verbal  dash 
to  dissociate  themselves  from 
us. 

It  became  increa.singly  self 
evident  that  while  Brandeis 
may  be  far  from  the  most  lib- 
eral university,  the  "main- 
stream" has  apparently  becMne 
mired  with  a  thick  layer  of 
taboos,  superficialities,  and  ir- 
relevant concerns  against 
which  the  Justice  has  fortun- 
ately managed  to  insulate  it- 
self. Having  finished  our  mis- 
sion, our  shell  appeared  almost 
a  haven;  we  were  indeed 
anxious  to  come  in  from  the 
cold. 

Value,  etc. 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

sober  when  engaged  in  trivial 
business  and  who  gamble  like 
madmen  when  confronted  with 
serious  issues  —  retail  sanity 
and  wholesale  madness."  To 
be  more  concrete,  our  whole 
political  system  is  based  on  the 
belief  m  natural  right.  Natural 
right  was  postulated  by  phil- 
osophers and  not  by  social  sci- 
entists, (f  the  positivist  argu- 
ment is  correct,  then  these 
truths  are  nothing  but  salutory 
myths  which  once  served  a 
purpose  but  can  be  changed 
when  they  have  o  u  t-g  r  o  w  n 
their  usefulness.  Anything  can 
be  justified  in  the  name  of  ex- 
pediency. 

Although  the  political  and 
social  implications  of  a  value 
free,  ethically  neutral  social 
science  seem  to  be  disastrous, 
this  does  not  either  disprove  or 
prove  the  positivist  belief.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  essen- 
tially ri«jht  or  wrong  but  I  do 
believe  that  human  reason  can 
and  must  attempt  to  answer 
rather  than  abandon  the  ques- 
tion as  ail  unanswerable  value- 
dilemma. 
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Kennedy 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

pered  with  and  the  conditions 
that  make  tampering  more  or 
less  possible. 

Debate  Significant 
In  using  the  Boorstin  anal- 
ysis,   Professor    Levin    makes 

clear  the  significance  of  the 
Ktnnedy-McCormack  televised 

debate.  He  argues  that  when 
Edward  McCormack  turned  to 
Ted  Kennedy  and  said  **If  his 
T\iiir\e  was  Edward  Moore,  .  .  . 
with  his  qualifications  .  .  . 
your  candidacy  would  be  a 
joke.  ..."  McCormack  inject- 
ed reality  into  a  psuedo  event, 
he  dared  to  break  the  contrived 
event,  i.e.,  rote  discussion  of 
the  "issues,"  to  question  the 
validity  of  the  Kennedy  image. 
Ironically,  the  debate  helped 
Kennedy  more  than  McCor- 
mack. The  voters  reacted  to  the 
dt^bate  "not  according  to  the 
validity  of  McCormack's  cri- 
tique, but  according  to  their 
emotional  commitment  to  Ken- 
nedy. McCormack's  statement 
upset  them,  intensified  their 
anxiety."  They  wanted  to  b^ 
lieve  in  the  non-reality.  Levin 
even  argues  that  the  elaborate- 
ness of  the  Kennedy  campaign 
and  organization  becomes 
"proof  to  Kennedy  supporters 
that  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
Kennedys  is  justified.  The  effi- 
ciency, grandiosity,  and  op- 
ulence of  the  campaign  are 
taken  as  indication  of  the  can- 
didate's competence."  (p.  303.) 
Professor  Levin  conclud€^s  that 
"The  Kennedy  brothers  and  the 
men  who  help  manage  their 
careers  and  campaigns  have 
mastered  the  art  of  creating 
shadows  and  taking  advantage 
of  substance."  (p.  304.) 

Numerous  interviews  with 
political  aides  and  Massachu- 
setts politicos  are  introduced. 
Some  are  quite  instructive.  For 
example,  one  Kennedy  aide  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "There  was 
constant  control.  ...  If  a  guy 
went  to  a  church  social — a  guy 
who  had  been  with  us  and  said 
something  that  might  not  have 
been  too  complimentary  to  our 
candidate,  we  would  know  that 
almo.st  the  next  day.  .  .  ."  Or 
"We  find  out,  for  example,  that 
Joe  Jones,  from  Quincy,  is  very 
active  in  Little  League,  and  we 
find  .  .  .  two  or  three  people 
very  close  to  Quincy  .  .  .  who 
are  with  Kennedy.  We  send 
one  of  these  people  down.  They 
start  out  at  a  mutual  level  of 
Little  League  and  they  talk  and 
become  friends.  .  .  ."  (P-  52) 

Besides  Kennedy's  personal- 
ity, his  most  important  asset 
in  the  campaign  was  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  weakest  point 
in  Levin's  argument.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  Edward  Kennedy 
could  speak  of  "My  Brother  the 
President,"  or  "My  Brother  the 
Attorney  General,"  to  that  ex- 
tent he  could  in  political  terms 
deliver  the  goods,  he  could  do 
more  for  Massachusetts.'  Sig- 
nificantly though,  Kennedy 
chose  to  run  as  a  pseudo  event, 
as  Edward  Moore  Kennedy 
whose  record  was  based  on  his 
•'Community  Service  Record. 

Professor  Levin  also  objec- 
tively describes  the  weaknesses 
and  failings  of  the  McCormack 
campaign.  He  indicates  how 
McCormack's  record  as  an  At- 
torney General  mindful  of  civil 
liberties  was  overshadowed  by 
his  "South  Boston"  image. 

"Serious  Money" 

The  most  controversial  chap- 
ter in  Levin's  book  is  the  chap- 
ter entitled  "Serious  Money. 
Here  for  the  first  time  a  poli- 
tical scientist  attempts  to  de- 
termine through  computation 
of  various  costs  the  actual  ex- 
penditures of  running  for  state 
office.  Using  H.  Stuart  Hughes 
campaign  costs  as  a  reliable 
index  —  Hughes  was  willing  to 
make  most  of  his  invoices 
available  to  the  author  —  and 
estimating  the  minimum  costs 
involved,  Levin  comes  to  some 
important  conclusions  about 
the  high  costs  of  campaigning. 
Levin  notes  that  "persons  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  cost 
of  waging  major  state-wide 
campaigns  in  Massachusetts  es- 


timate that  an  absolute  mini- 
mum of  $750,000  is  necessary 

to  mount  a  competitive  six- 
month  campaign  for  the  con- 
vention endorsement,  the  pri- 
mary nomination,  and  the  final 
election.  No  knowledgeable 
person  whom  we  interviewed 
placed  the  minimum  cost  at 
less."  (p.  242)  Yet  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  reported  total  expen- 
ditures of  only  $421,442.22 
while  Edward  McCormack  re- 
ported $78,765.68.  H.  Stuart 
Hughes,  whose  expenditures 
seem  the  most  accurate  as  a  re- 
sult of  records  he  provided  the 
author,  reported  expenditures 
of  $165,889.05.  Levin  concludes 
that  after  considering  estimates 
from  "knowledgeable  observ- 
ers, it  is  somewhat  startling  to 
look  at  the  expenditures,  re- 
ported by  the  treasurers  of  po- 
litical committees  in  1962,  as 
required  by  law  .  .  .  Edward 
Kennedy,  who  waged  three  of 
the  most  impressive  campaigns 
in  the  memory  of  many  politi- 
cal observers  —  convention, 
primary,  and  final  election — 
reported  less  than  one-half  the 
amount  that  experts  assume  a 
really  big  Massachusetts  cam- 
paign   would    cost."    (p.    242) 


Yet  Kennedy's  campaign  treas- 
urer wrote  to  the  author  on 
May  17,  1965,  stating  that  "the 
reports  filed  by  the  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  Committee  for  United 
States  Senator  contained  'a 
complete  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  all  receipts,  contribu- 
tions, and  all  expenditures, 
billings,  and  invoices  made 
during  the  1962  camp^Siign  . . .'" 
(p.  243) 

Levin  reports  that  no  sena- 
torial candidate  complied  with 
Massachusetts  law  by  reporting 
contribution  in  kind,  that  is, 
donations  in  the  form  of  free 
office  space,  free  typewriters, 
etc."  Thus  it  became  impossible 
daily  in  alphabetical  order  so 
that  the  report  listed  names  in 
"complete  disorder."  True  re- 
cipients of  payments  "were 
masked  by  reporting  very  large 
sums  to  advertising  agencies, 
who  presumably  then  paid  tele- 
vision  stations,  newspapers, 
etc."  Thus  it  bacame  impossible 
to  determine  how  much  was 
paid  a  particular  television  or 
newspaper.  Expenditures  were 
lumped  together  to  prevent  dis- 
covery of  the  actual  recipients. 

Missing    Reports 

Levin    reports  that    in   1964 


the  Massachusetts  Crime  Com- 
mission, undertaking  a  full 
scale  investigation  of  1962  ex- 
penditures and  contributions, 
asked  the  suppliers  of  goods 
and  services  to  forward  to  it 
copies  of  all  invoices  to  state- 
wide candidates.  Levin  writes 
that  "Thousands  of  the  sup- 
pliers complied,  but  as  the 
Commission  noted  in  its  final 
report,  'two  well-known  com- 
panies refused  to  provide  in- 
formation requested  by  the 
Commission  relating  to  cam- 
paign expenditures  in  the  1962 
election.'"  Levin  concludes: 
"We  are  authoritatively  in- 
formed that  these  companies 
were  John  C.  Dowd,  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  the  advertising  agency 
employed  by  Kenjiedy,  and 
Buck  Printing  Company,  of 
Boston,  which,  we  were  told, 
produced  much  of  Kennedy's 
printed  materials  and  that  of 
other  candidates."  (p.  250) 

Levin  then  provides  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  apparent  and 
hidden  costs  of  campaigning. 
Levin  in  this  detailed  analysis 
is  unquestionably  providing  for 
the  first  time  important  data 
for  the  understanding  of  the 
high  cost  of  campaigning.  His 


conclusions  raise  important 
questions  about  who  can  afford 
to  T\xx\  for  political  office  in  this 
country  today. 

Professor  Levin  has  written 
an  important  book,  in  analys- 
ing the  1962  senatorial  cam- 
paign in  terms  of  the  pseudo 
realities  created  by  one  candi- 
date and  in  terms  of  the  high 
costs  of  creating  that  pseudo 
reality.  Professor  Levin  has  il- 
luminated the  art  of  eampaign- 
ing  in  a  world  where  style,  a 
marketable  commodity,  is  be- 
coming the  essence  of  polities. 

In  that  dramatic  confronta- 
tion in  South  Boston,  Edward 
McCormack  had  challenged  the 
Kennedy  candidacy  by  statinf 
before  a  state- wide  television 
audience,  "If  his  name  was  Ed- 
ward Moore,  with  his  qualilea- 
tions  .  .  .  your  candidacy  wonki 
be  a  joke,  hut  nobody's  laugh- 
ing because  his  name  is  net 
Edward  Moore.  lt*s  Edward 
Moore  Kennedy."  The  Isiper- 
tant  question  Murray  Levin 
implicitly  raises  is  whether,  in 
a  world  of  p!<ieudo  events,  ef 
contrived  reality,  in  sMne  fu- 
ture 1984,  could  not  even  a 
non-entity  named  Edward 
Moore  be  elected. 
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Soccermen  Divide  Week  5  Contests; 
Crush  Stonehill,  Defeated  by  Bates 


Bj  JOEL  LUBIN 

A  strong  Brandeis  soccer 
•quad  split  two  games  last 
week,  defeating  Stonehill  at 
home  Wednesday  by  a  3-1  mar- 

gin  and  losing  to  Bates  Friday 
y  an  identical  score  before  a 
hostile  crowd.  These  decisions 
brought  the  club's  record  to 
two  victories  and  one  defeat. 

Stonehill  dominated  play 
Wednesday  during  the  first 
quarter,  with  Dick  C  o  n  r  o  y 
kicking  in  a  loose  ball  in  front 
of  the  Brandeis  goal  at  15:25 
to  give  the  visitors  a  tempo- 
rary lead.  The  next  period  was 
an  entirely  different  story  as 
the  Judges'  offense  maintained 
control  of  the  game.  However, 
Brandeis  missed  several  good 
scoring  opportunities  due  to 
lack  of  teamwork  in  the  front 
line.  Two  goals  and  another 
potential  scoring  play  were  all 
nullified   by    offside    violations. 

Big  Third  Period 

The  hooters  finally  broke 
loo.se  in  the  third  period.  Hus- 
tling efforts  by  Chris  McLaugh- 
lin and  freshman  Scott  John- 
son set  up  Brandeis'  first  score 
as  Asim  Erdilek  put  the  ball 
into  the  net.s  at  5 :  07  on  a  screen 
shot.  John.son  was  credited  with 
an  assist.  The  Judges  continued 
to  put  the  pressure  on  and 
scored  again  at  10:30  with 
Johnson  banging  one  in  after 
the  Stonehill  goalie  fumbled  a 
McLaughlin  shot.  The  final  goal 
came  at  18:34  of  the  same  quar- 
ter as  captain  Cadman  Mills  set 
up  freshman  Detlev  Suderow. 
Brandeis  outshot  Stonehill  9-2 
in  tliis  quarter. 

The  final  period  saw  several 
breakaways  by  Brandeij,  but 
none  of  them  produced  a  score. 
Again  lack  of  teamwork  in  the 
forward  wail  was  apparent. 
Center  halfback  Bruce  Clarkin 
was  sensational,  repeatedly 
breaking  up  advances  by  the 
Stonehill  eleven,  and  goalie 
Steve  Jacobs  came  up  witii  sev- 
eral good  stops. 

Mills  Stars 

As  usual,  Cadman  Mills  was 
spectacular  throughout  the 
game,  playing  all  over  the  field, 
while  Chris  McLaughlin  showed 
that  hustle  pays  off.  Fine  de- 
fensive performances  were 
turned  in  by  halfback  Biola 
Sobowalc  and  fullback  Jack 
Rovner. 

In  the  Bates  game,  Brandeis 
completely  dominated  play 
throughout  the  first  quarter, 
but  once  again  failed  to  capi- 
talize on  several  golden  scoring 
Opportunities.  Cadman  Mills 
was  fantastic,  coming  up  with 
the  ball  time  after  time  and 
continually  trying  to  set  up  his 
teammates.  Wings  McLaughlin 
and   Johnson   hustled,    but   the 


offense  simply  didn't  jell.  One  j  game.  Mills  was  an  All-New 
individual  can't  score  by  him-  England  selection  last  year  and 
self;  it  has  to  be  a  team  effort,    is  due  for  possible  AU-Ameri- 


Center  half  Clarkin  broke  up 
the  few  threats  Bates  managed 
in  this  period. 

Confusion  Aids  Foe 

In  the  second  quarter  Bates 
controlled  play,  keeping  the 
pressure  on  Brandeis  and  final- 
ly scoring  at  15:45  when  an 
open  man  slipped  the  ball  past 
Jacobs  after  a  corner  kick. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  con- 
fusion in  the  Judges'  defense 
as  to  who  was  covering  which 
man,  and  it  was  this  mixup 
which  led  to  the  goal.  Jacobs 
came  up  with  several  fine  saves 
in  this  period  but  again  Bran- 
deis was  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  several  scoring  oppc 
tunities. 

Bates  scored  again  in  the 
third  quarter  to  take  a  2-0  lead 
when  at  3:05  a  Bates  player 
headed  the  ball  into  the  goal 
after  a  corner  kick.  Jacobs  had 
no  chance  on  this  score.  Play 
was  pretty  even  during  most  of 
the  period.  Then  at  19:21,  Asim 
Erdilek  scored  on  a  breakaway 
for  the  Judges,  his  third  goal  of 
the  season. 

Tough  Break  Hurts 

Brandeis  received  a  tough 
break  in  the  second  minute  of 
the  last  quarter.  An  official 
missed  what  appeared  to  be  an 
offsides  call  and  Bates  scored 
its  final  goal  on  this  play.  The 
two  goal  margin  was  too  much 
to  overcome  and  the  final  score 
was  Bates  3,  Brandeis  1. 

Cadman  Mills  proved  him- 
self to  be  by  far  the  best  play- 
er   on    the    field    during    this 


can  recognition  this  season. 
Bruce  Clarkin  was  probably 
next  best,  breaking  up  the 
Hales  attack  innumerable  times. 
Johnson,  McLaughlin,  and  Rov- 
ner once  more  played  strong 
games. 

If  the  Judges  can  straighten 
out  their  defensive  assign- 
ments,  if  Coach  Hughes  can  get 
the  offensive  line  to  play  to- 
gether as  a  team,  and  if  the 
club  can  continue  to  play  their 
brand  of  good  aggressive  ball, 
this  soccer  team  can  still  go 
on  to  post  one  of  the  finest 
records  in  Brandeis  sports  his- 
tory. 


From  Loft  Field 


Justifiable  Complaints 


Chuck  Coldfarb 


Sports  Abridgement 


Kailiiii*  riub 

The  sailing  club  placed  sec- 
ond in  a  field  of  eight  in  NEISA 
varsity  competition  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  Satur- 
day. Only  the  hosts  finished 
ahead  of  the  Judges,  who  topped 
Tufts,  U.  Conn.,  Stonehill,  Mer- 
rimack, Nichols  and  Williams. 

Although  U.R.I,  ran  away 
with  first  place,  there  was  a 
tight  contest  for  second,  with 
the  Judges  nipping  Tufts  by  a 
single  point  when  Brandeis 
captured  the  final  race  by  a 
half  a  foot. 


Brandeis  Net  Championship 
Taken  by  Wesleyan  Junior 


By  RIC  USLANER 

Steve  Beik,  a  19-year-old 
junior  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, walked  away  with  the 
championship  of  the  third  an- 
nual Brandeis  Invitational  Ten- 
nis Tournament  Sunday,  de- 
feating John  Hughes  of  Holy 
Cross  6-2,  6-3,  6-4  in  the  finals. 

The  pre-law  student  con- 
trolled the  game  from  the  be- 
ginning. One  of  four  players 
seeded,  he  awed  observers  with 
quick  comeback  shots  when 
Hughes  continually  placed  him 
in  difficult  positions. 

The  two  finalists  were  the 
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second  ranked  junior  players  in 
their  respective  states.  The 
winner  lives  in  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  the  runner-up  in  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

In  getting  to  the  finals,  Beik 
defeated  quarter-finalist  John 
Maloy  of  Stonehill,  Erik  Coe  of 
MIT  and  Ken  Lavie  of  Holy 
Cross.  He  drew  a  bye  in  the 
first  round.  Hughes  topped 
quarter-finalist  Chris  Livesay 
of  Wesleyan,  Bill  Weldon  of 
Stonehill  and  John  Chanowski 
of    Boston    College.    The    Holy 

Cross  runner-up  was  seeded 
first. 

Tournament  a  Success 

The  tournament  had  26  par- 
ticipants from  13  colleges.  The 
sun  shined  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day to  help  make  it,  according 
to  Athletic  Director  Irving 
Olin,  the  most  successful  Bran- 
deis Invitational  yet.  Olin 
praised  new  tennis  coach  Tom 
Foley,  director  of  the  two-day 
event,  for  "doing  a  hell  of  a 
good  job." 

The  Brandeis  players  did  not 
fare  well.  Seeded  Bernie  Rous, 
who  drew  a  bye,  lost  his  first 
match.  He  was  defeated  6-2, 
6-2  by  Livesay.  Gerry  Katz 
topped  Barry  Pauldnick  of 
Bentley  8-6,  6-2,  but  lost  to 
Maloy  6-2,  6-1. 

Neither  Beik  nor  Hughes  en- 
countered any  problems  mak- 
ing their  ways  to  the  finals. 
Both  easily  defeated  all  oppon- 
ents. 


Now  that  the  intramural  football  season  is  a  week  old.  it 
is  possible  to  assess  objectively  the  complaints  which  individ- 
uals and  teams  have  voiced  concerning  rules,  schedules,  and 
playing  conditions. 

The  greatest  source  of  concern  lies  in  the  officiating.  The 
physical  education  department  has  not  been  able  to  supply  quali- 
fied officials.  The  resultant  complaints  have  poured  forth  hot 
and  heavy,  and  have  indeed  been  well-founded. 

In  the  only  game  which  I  attended,  Bio-chem  vs.  Fighting 
Irish,  officiating  errors  were  numerous  and  blatant.  Two  Irish 
touchdowns  were  called  back  because  officials  had  accidentally 
blown  the  plays  dead  although  the  runners'  flags  remained 
intact.  One  play  was  whistled  dead  at  the  instant  an  infraction 
occurred,  rather  than  at  the  play's  conclusion.  Furthermore, 
one  of  the  officials  frankly  asked  another  just  before  the  game 
what  constituted  such  basic  infractions  as  clipping  and  holding. 

Reports  from  other  quarters  indicate  that  such  carelessness 
and  ignorance  exists  in   the   officiating   throughout   A   and   B 

leagues. 

Paid  for  Incompetency 

The  physical  education  de- 
partment hires  and  pays  these 
student  officials  and  is  there- 
fore responsible  for  their*  de- 
ficiencies. The  officials  receive 
a  minimum  of  $1.30  an  hour 
(most  of  them  receive  more), 
yet  many  of  them  are  incom- 
petent. 

Other  on-campus  jobs  re- 
quiring skills  are  given  only  to 
those  students  who  prove  their 
competence;  there  is  no  test  for 
the  intramural  official.  One  sim- 
ply need  arrive  on  campus  early 

and  talk  to  the  proper  person 
down  at  the  gym.  Such  a  sys- 
tem of  selection  has  to  stop. 

Perhaps  Steve  Goldstein  and 
Mike  Blumberg  will  take  it 
upon  themselves  (through  the 
Student  Council  Athletic  Com- 
mittee) to  arrange  for  some 
sort  of  test  to  be  given  to  per- 
spective officials. 

Scheduling    Complaints 

There  have  also  been  some 
complaints  about  the  schedul- 
ing. The  season  opener  between 
the  Bio-chems  and  the  Fighting 
Irish  was  ill-planned.  Last 
year's  results  pointed  to  these 
teams  as  the  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, and  thus  a  late  season 
showdown  would  have  been 
much  more  suspenseful.  In- 
stead, the  teams  met  before 
either  had  come  anywhere  near 
its  peak,  and  the  Irish  won  a 
game  in  which  excitement  cen- 
tered around  the  officiating. 

A  more  substantial  complaint 
comes  from  the  69ers,  who  must 
play  three  games  this  week  — 
against  the  Good  Guys,  the 
Irish,  and  the  Bio-chems.  The 
69ers  showed  last  week  that 
they  have  a  strong  team,  but 
to  play  three  games  in  a  week, 
no  less  three  games  against 
such  strong  opposition,  is  an  al- 
most impossible  task. 

Mismatch 

The  team  which  suffers  most 
from  the  scheduling,  is  the  Nut- 
crackers. This  strong  B-league 
ensemble  finds  itself  in  the 
A-league  —  a  position  which  it 
neither  requested  nor  expected. 
A  seven  team  A-league  should 
not  be  out  of  the  question.  Why 
not  switch  that  team  now  while 
schedule  revisions  are  still  pos- 
sible? 


David  Halberstadt  skippered 
and  Ahmad  Djudzman  crewed 
Brandeis*  "A"  boat,  Dan  Perl- 
man  and  David  Rouslin  co- 
skippered  the  "B"  entrant. 

€il«»ICerw  WhH 
Vermont 

The  Brandeis  golf  team  was 
in  Vermont  last  week  for  a 
match  with  the  University  of 
Vermont  on  Friday  and  for  the 
Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference  qualifying  tourna- 
ment on  Saturday.  Neither  en- 
deavor proved  successful,  des- 
pite some  fine  play. 

The  team  fell  to  the  Ver- 
mont club,  S^^-lVi.  at  the  Burl- 
ington Country  Club.  Freshman 
Mitch  Nelson  added  to  a  32 
game  winning  streak,  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  high 
school,  with  a  4  and  2  victory. 
Barry  Zimmerman,  the  team's 
number  one  man  and  co-cap- 
tain, halved  his  match  for  the 
remaining  Brandeis  score. 

A  misunderstanding  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  rules  dis- 
qualified the  best  Brandeis 
prospects  in  the  ECAC  tour- 
ney. 

CV«».%«  Country 

The  undermanned  Brandeis 
cro.ss  country  team  suffered  a 
double  setback  last  Friday  at 
the  hands  of  Boston  University 
and  Tufts.  There  was  some  con- 
fusion whether  the  meet  was 
to  be  considered  a  trianguar 
meet  or  two  dual  meets,  Bran- 
deis vs.  Tufts  and  Brandeis  vs. 
B.U.,  but  whatever  the  nomen- 
clature, the  results  were  a  dis- 
appointment. 

In  what  Coach  Norm  Levine 
had  predicted  would  be  "our 
toughest  meet  this  year,"  Peter 
Branigan  was  the  only  Bran- 
deis runner  to  crack  the  top 
ten.  Branigan,  who  had  held 
the  course  record  of  20:17.5, 
finished  ninth  as  B.U.'s  Greater 
Boston  champion  George  Star- 
kus  led  all  the  way  to  win. 
Starkus  covered  the  4.2  mile 
trek  around  campus  in  20:15, 
a  new  record. 

Scored  as  a  triangular  meet, 
the  results  were  as  follows: 

Tufts:  25 

B.U.:  38 

Brandeis:  77 
To  arrive  at  dual  meet  scores, 
finishers  from  the  third  team 
are  discounted  and  positions 
determined  accordingly.  The  re- 
sults were: 

Tufts:  15 

Brandeis:    48 

B.U.:  17 

Brandeis:    38 


PIECE  O'PIZZA 

SPECIAL  MONDAY  5-12  P.M. 

Regular  Cheese  Pizza  on'v  99' 

FREE  DELIVERY 

for  orders  $10  or  over 

897  MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Phone  893-9047 


Intramural  Football 

Standings 

W 

L 

A-League 

Fighting  Irish 

0 

Good  Guys 

0 

69ers 

0 

Bio-chems 

i 

With  Ourselves 

1 

Team 

1 

t 

Jumping  Chodes 

• 

1 

Nutcrackers 

0 

2 

B-League 

Spurting  Sea  Men 

0 

Mother  Bay  State 

0 

Shplat 

0 

Entire  Polish  Army 

0 

Pied  Pipers 

0 

Pengas 

1 

Cheetahs 

0 

0 

Reitman  Pumpkins 

0 

1 

Trojans 

0 

1 

Organ  Grinders 

0 

1 

Green  Hornets 

0 

2 

FALL  WEEKEND 

A  conceit  by  a  "leoding  fe- 
mole  folk  singer"  will  highlight 
this  yeor's  Foil  Weekend,  three 
doyt  of  events  on  October  21-23. 
The  octivities  will  get  underwoy 
Fridoy  night  witir  o  donee  ot  Kutz 
ot  9:00.  The  "leoding  .  .  ."  etc., 
concert  will  be  held  in  the  Gym  at 
8:30  p.m.  Soturdoy,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  o  midnight  supper  ot 
KutK.  There  will  be  brunches 
from  9:30  to  11  in  oil  dining 
bolls  Sundoy  morning.  SAF  will 
be  enforced. 


•JIVCRSITY 


INTERNATIONAL 

Wednesdoy,  October  19  ot  8 
P.M.  the  Intemotionol  Student 
Associotion  of  Greoter  Boston  will 
present  "The  Poncing  Mosters" 
with  Lourel  ond  Hordy.  Admis- 
sion is  25  cents.  Dr.  Corl  C. 
Schweitzer  of  the  Free  University 
of  Berlin  will  give  o  lecture  "Ger- 
mony  ond  Her  Eostem  Neigh- 
bors" on  Sundoy,  October  23  at 
8  P.M.  Both  octivities  will  toke 
ploce  ot  33  Gordon  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. For  further  informotion 
coll  UN  4-1600. 
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CHANGE  OF  FACE  FOR  RAPAPORTE:  As  a  part  of  the 
expansion  of  Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall,  its  original  stone  face 
is  being  covered  with  brick,  matching  the  facade  of  the  adja- 
cent Goldfarb  Library, 


Counci/  Votes  Theatre  Funds 
As  Student  'Show  of  Support' 


Student  Council,  meeting 
Wednesday  night,  voted  to  al- 
locate $500  to  the  Theatre  Arts 
Department,  In  response  to  a 
long-standing  department  re- 
quest for  aid. 

Council,  which  had  turned 
down  similar  requests  from  the 
theatre  since  early  last  spring, 
granted  the  money  after  ques- 
tioning a  representative  of  the 
department.  Dr.  Charles  Moore. 
Dr.  Moore,  who  had  been  asked 


to  attend  the  meeting  follow 
ing  an  earlier  Council  refusal 
to  allocate  the  money,  was 
questioned  for  over  an  hour  by 
the  Council  members. 

The  motion  to  grant  the  al- 
location, passed  by  a  vote  of 
6-3-2,  states  that  the  money  is 
to  be  given  "to  further  student 
participation  in  the  theatre  and 
furthermore,  to  try  to  insure 
free  tickets  to  Spingold  produc- 
tions for  the  Brandeis  student 


union. 


"Show  of  Support" 

In    earlier    requests    to    the 
Council,     made    indirectly 
through   the   Executive   Board 
*"--    department    had    specified 


the 


Court  Meets 
With  Ad  Com 
Over  Dispute 

The  controversy  dealt  with 
the  University's  plan  to  drop 
from  this  year's  General  Cata- 
log a  statement  which  granted 
certain  rights  to  students  facing 
dismissal  for  non-academic  rea- 
son!? The  statement,  according 
to  Chief  Justice  Brent  Levin- 
son,  '68,  is  being  retained  as  a 
result  of  the  negotiations. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the 
statement  released  to  the  Jus- 
tice by  the  Board: 

The  statement  on  page  72  of 
the  1965-1966  General  Cata- 
logue on  dismissal  for  non-aca- 
demic reasons  was  changed  by 
the  Administrative  Committee 
of  the  Faculty  without  inform- 
ing or  seeking  the  advice  or 
consent  of  the  Student  Board 
of  Review.  This  statement  had 
been  approved  by  the  Student 
Board  of  Review  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  University 
lawyer. 

The  Student  Board  of  Review 
stressed  to  the  Administration, 
and  in  particular  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  the  cru- 
cial importance  of  cooperation 
and  good  faith  in  our  dealings 
with  them  and  the  necessity  of 
judicial  integrity  within  any 
system  of  campus  justice.  As  a 
result  of  our  discussions,  the 
new  catalogue  will  be  restored 
to  its  old  form. 

The  SBR  agreed  to  meet  with 
the  Administrative  Committee 
On  October  19  to  clarify  the 
system  of  due  processes  protec- 
tions within  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity. 


Advisory  Council  Chosen 
At  Controversial  Meeting 

Boys  Attacked 
Near  Infirmary; 
Assailant  Flees 


Area  Schools 
Confer  Here 
On  Relations 

The  Intercollegiate  Relations 
Committee  is  sponsoring  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of 
seven  Boston  area  colleges  and 
universities  tonight  in  Sher- 
man A-'aculty  Lounge.  The  com- 
mittee, which  evolved  out  of 
the  Brandeis  chapter  of  the 
National  Student  Association, 
is  in  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion and  has  called  this  meet- 
ing to  structure  similar  groups 
in  the  other  colleges. 

Represented  at  the  Sherman 
meeting  will  be  Harvard,  Rad- 
cliffe,  Regis,  Jackson,  Tufts, 
MIT,  and  Emerson. 


The  debate  on  the  appoint- 
ments opened  after  Council 
voted  11-0-2  to  reconsider  a 
motion  passed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing which  would  have  ap- 
pointed Marcus,  SBR  Chief 
Justice  Brent  Levinson,  '68,  and 
a  third  student  to  the  positions. 
After  voting  to  defeat  the  ear- 
lier motion,  Council  voted  to 
appoint  Marcus  and  two  other 
students,  to  be  chosen  at  that 
meeting.  The  vote  on  this  action 
was  also   11-0-2. 

Secret  ballots  were  then  cast 


that  the  $500  was  needed  to 
help  cover  the  administrative 
costs  of  granting  free  tickets  to 
students  for  the  theatre  pro- 
ductions. In  the  past,  it  has 
been  University  policy  to  ad- 
mit students  to  all  theatre  pro- 
ductions free  of  charge. 

At  the  Council  meeting, 
however,  Dr.  Moore  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  actual 
amount  involved  would  be  "in- 
significant" in  terms  of  the  de- 
partment's overall  deficit. 
Council  President  Brian  Mar- 
cus, '67,  stated  that  the  money 
was  more  of  a  "show  of  sup- 
port" for  the  department  in  its 
attempts  to  keep  the  student 
admission  free. 


;^/.:.'.:>.;,;.*,v..;.;.V.;>j;,;,:j_\;,y5. 
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By   NEIL  UNGERLEIDER 

A  Brandeis  graduate  student 
in   Mathematics  and   his  friend 
were   attacked  alX)ut   midnight 
-      .,  4     rr.  :     ^        Saturday,  October  15,  on  South 

for  tlie  open  seats.  Two  prinarys  j;ear   the   infirmary,    as 

votes    imited  the  field  to  three  returning   fron\  the 

contes  ants.    On  the  third  bal-    R^i^erts'  B  &  M  Station, 
lot,  Gleckman   was   announced        ,,     ,    ^.^  ,      .  ,.     ,.  _,      . 

as  a  winner,  leaving  Kaufman  I  Mark  Schmidt,  the  graduate 
and  Kreisler  to  vie  for  the  re-  '  student,  and  Richard  Ramras, 
maining  post.  In  the  following  ;  a  fj^/"i<^r  member  of  the  Class 
voting,  Kreisler  was  declared  i  of  67.  were  attacked  by  a  sin- 
the  winner.  As  is  the  standard  :  g'e  assailant,  described  as  six 
practice  in  all  such  elections,  ^eet  tall,  blond,  and  about  18-  , 
the  results  were  tabulated  and  '  20  years  of  age.  After  asking 
announced  by  Council  Vice- ,  Ramras  if  he  were  a  Brandeis 

(Continued  on  Page   7)  (Continued   on   Page  6) 


The  Justice  Notes . . . 


ADDITION 

In  an  article  last  week,  Jay 
Kaufman,  Chairman  of  the 
Student  Council  EPC,  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  his 
committee  has  to  "work 
within  the  confines  of  the  po- 
litical facts  of  life  at  Bran- 
deis." As  ^  result  of  a  setting 
error  by  our  photo  engrav- 
ers, several  additional  para- 
graphs of  explanation  were 
cut.  These  paragraphs  em- 
phasized that  the  EPC  in  no 
way  regarded  these  "facts  of 
life"  as  fixed  or  unchange- 
able and  that  it  was  working 
to  change  the  conservative 
atmosphere  present  at  Bran- 
deis. 


New  President 
Late  last  week,  Professor 
Ramsay  MacMuUen  of  the  Hi.s» 
tory  Department  announced 
that  Professor  Victor  Harris  of 
the  English  Department  h.ad 
been  selected  to  succeed  him  as 
President  of  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate. 

SBR 

Student  Board  of  Review  is 
reminding  any  student  charged 
by  a  residence  hall  counselor 
or  by  anyone  else  with  a  viola- 
tion of  a  dormitory  hall  regula- 
tion that  he  has  an  automatic 
right  to  a  trial  before  the  SBR. 

Residence  Counselors 

The  following  Residence 
Counselors  are  on  duty  this 
week:  Massell:  Thomas 
Abrams,  Adele  Sternberg, 
Kevin  Hargreaves;  Ridgewood: 
Richard  Epstei/i;  Castle:  Sheila 
Diamond;  North:  Laurel  Tat- 
suda,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Slotzberg.  Philip  Shapiro;  East: 
Christopher  McLaughlin,  Ju- 
dith Justman. 

Advisory  Council 

The  newly  formed  Advisory 
Council  on  University  Aflfairs 
will  hold  its  first  meeting  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  20.  The  Admin- 
istration has  reportedly  agreed 
to  accept  Harris  Gleckman  as 
an  alternate  member  with  ob- 
server status  as  provided  in  the 
Student  Council  motioo. 


Robert  Shrum.  Brandeis  debate  coach,  looks  over  text  of 
argtimcnts  for  this  week's  Brandeis  debate  tournament.  Story 
is  on  page  3. 


At  Interest 

The  Student  Activity  Fees 
paid  this  year  have  been  in- 
vested in  certificates  of  deposit 
at  the  Newton  Waltham  Sav- 
ings Bank.  The  Student  Coun- 
cil has  bought  four  certificates 
worth  $10,000  each.  At  an  in- 
terest rate  of  five  preccnt  they 

will  earn  $583.33.  At  this  date 
about  1450  undergraduates 
have  paid  or  signed  for  SAF. 


Election  Committee 

Student  Council  has  selected 
Linda  Axelrod,  '69.  as  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Election  Com- 
mittee. 

Cla.ss  of  '68 

The  Class  of  '68  has  an- 
nounced that  the  previous  ap- 
pointment to  the  post  of  class 
treasurer  has  been  rescinded 
and  that  an  election  will  be 
held  t'iiis  week  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Moore. 

Council's  questioning  of  Dr. 
Moore  centered  on  attempts  to 
obtain  a  specific  statement  ex- 
plaining why  the  money  wa;? 
needed  and  exactly  what  would 
be  obtained  by  the  Council  in 
exchange  for  the  grant. 

Dr.  Moore  refused  to  go  into 
specific  details  concerning  tho 
fiscal  condition  of  his  depart- 
ment. He  did  state  that  the  in- 
crease granted  his  department 
last  year  was  "not  quite  enough 
to  cover  the  extra  costs"  in- 
volved in  the  addition  of  the 
professional  artist  in  residoaCQ 
program. 

No  In.surance 

He  also  refused  to  give 
Council  any  specific  guarantees 
concerning  what  the  $500  al- 
!  location  could  l>e  expected  to 
achieve.  He  declared  that  the 
grant  could  "not  insure  that 
the  tickets  would  remain  free." 
He  also  stated  that  he  thought 
that  a  minimum  number  of 
tickets  per  performance  might 
l>e  guaranteed,  but  that  he  had 
"no  idea  of  what  the  exact  fig- 
ure might  turn  out  to  be." 

Marcus  declared  that  t1ie 
University  was  "apparently 
pressuring  the  theatre  to 
charge  students  admission  in 
one  form  or  another."  He 
stated  that  if  the  Council 
granted  the  department's  re- 
quest, "the  department  could 
show  the  Administration  that 
there  was  student  interest  and 
support  for  the  policy  of  grant- 
ing free  ticket.*:."  Under  ques- 
tioning. Moore  backed  up  Mar- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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MUSIC 


Advisory  Council 

student  Council  staged  an  unfortunate  performance  last 
Wedne.sday  when  it  attempted  to  elect  student  members  to  the 
Advisory  Council  on  University  Affairs.  Because  of  a  doubtful 
count  resulting  from  poorly  defined  procedure,  new  elections 
had  to  be  bcld.  The  confusion  arising  from  such  procedural 
negligence  is  especially  deplorable  because  it  could  endanger  the 
future  of  the  committee. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  the  Advisory  Council?  In  large 
measure,  this  will  be  determined  by  the  first  few  sessions.  While 
applauding  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  seems  to  be  in  the 
air  this  year,  and  which  is  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
Council,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  procedural 
and  institutional  changes  coupled  with  the  spiritual.  It  is  nice 
to  believe  that  good  people  can  always  come  to  a  happy  solution 
of  their  differences.  Experience,  however,  teaches  us  to  place 
more  faith  in  the  permanence  of  institutions  than  in  the  dura- 
bility of  good-feeling.  And  true  mutual  conlidence  is  more 
likely  to  result  when  the  discussion  or  dialogue  is  nqt  given  to 
one  group  as  a  gift  but  is  accorded  to  it  as  a  right. 

The  new  Council  must  consider  the  problems  which  face 
BrarKleis  and  every  other  small  liberal  arts  school  in  this 
country:  how  to  maintain  the  intimate  and  essentially  j>eda- 
gogical  character  of  the  liberal  arts  school  in  the  face  of  pres- 
sures to  expand  enrollment  and  stress  graduate  studies;  how 
to  develop  a  community  in  which  all  segments  of  the  University 
can  speak  and  be  heard. 

In  undertaking  these  tasks,  the  new  Council  should  keep 
in  mind  that  promises  and  good  faith,  no  matter  how  encour- 
aging, are  no  substitute  lor  solid  institutional  guarantees. 


To  the  Editor: 

Apparently  Dr.  Maurice 
Sussman  is  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity Choral  Union  which  for 
the  past  four  years  has  been 
giving  three  concerts  a  year  of 
excellent  qualify  in  Slosjberg 
Recital  Hall. 

In  looking  through  past  pro- 
grams I  see  performances  of 
such  works  as  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  C  Major;  Handel's  com- 
plete Israel  in  Epypt  not  to 
mention  his  Utrecht  Jubilate 
and  Dixit  Dominus;  the  Vivaldi 
Gloria;  Schubert's  Mass  in  G; 
two  cantatas  of  Bach;  the 
Christmas  Oratorio  (Parts  I  and 
IV);  Stravinsky's  Mtiss,  Can- 
tata and  Les  Noces;  Brahm's 
Four  Songs  for  Women's  Cho- 
rut  and  the  L  i  e  b  e  s  I  i  e  d  e  r 
Waltzes,  plus  many  motets 
from  the  Renaissance  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  better  con- 
temporary repertoire. 

I  suggest  that  before  Dr. 
Sussman  complnin  further 
about  the  musical  programs  at 
Brnndei.^.  he  attend  the  next 
Choral  Union  concert  which 
v.'ill  take  place  on  Fridny  eve- 
i.ng.  December  \€^  at  8:30  p.m. 
The  program  will  consist  of 
Gnbrieli's  Jisbilate  Deo;  an  or- 
pan  mn'^s  of  Haydn,  and  the 
Bach  Mapnifint  with  full  or- 
chestra ard  soloist*;. 

Alv»n  I.iic!*'r.  Dirf^tor 
Brandeis  l^niversity 
Choral  Union 


text  of  an  article. 

The  article  was  changed 
somewhat  in  the  final  stages 
of  preparation,  and  now 
seems  to  twist  the  incidents 
of  the  meeting  somewhat  and 
certainly  distorts  yonr  point 
in  citing  "the  political  facts 
•f  life  at  Brandeis.'' 

I  cannot  apologize  t«  you 
for  the  actions  taken  by  the 
JUSTICE,  but  please  accept 
my  personal  assurances  that 
this  is  not  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  I  feel  news 
should  be  reported,  and  that 
I  made  every  effort  to  keep 
the  article  a  complete,  factu- 
al report  of  the  meeting. 

I  only  hope  that  no  harm 
was  done  your  good  reputa- 
tion or  that  of  the  Educa- 
tional Policies  Committee. 

Sincerely, 

Judy    Lowitz 
•         •  • 

Editors  Reply 

The  JUSTICE  regrets  any 
misunderstanding  which  may 
have  arisen  in  regard  to  t  h  e 
article  on  the  EPC  meeting.  As 
sent  to  the  printer,  the  article 
contained  several  additional 
paragraphs  explaining  "facts  of 
life"  quote.  It  appears  that 
these  paragraphs  were  subse- 
quently left  out  as  an  indirect 
result  of  a  serious  mistake 
made  by  our  photoengraver. 
We  apologize  for  any  problems 
this  may  have  caused  the  EPC 
or  others. 


•DRAG" 

To  the  Editor: 

Clarification!  That  English 
Composition  is  "a  drag"  at 
Brandeis  won't  b<^  the  solo  con- 
clusion of  the  EPC  study.  When 
the  course  is  fully  evaluated, 
a  proposal  for  a  revitnlized 
Comp.  course  which  will  in- 
trigue both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents will  be  made. 

Jo  Anne  Chernev  '69 


B&Cil 


Two  weeks  ago,  after  the  Justice  printed  a  semi-humorous 
editorial,  decrying  the  clisappea ranee  of  valuable  Justice  prop- 
erty from  our  offices  over  the  summer,  a  representative  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  a  Mr.  Mahoney,  came  to  our  offices  to 
Investigate.  He  informed  us  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  what 
might  have  happened  to  the  property. 

This  week,  the  Justice  returned  to  its  offices  to  find  that  a 
layout  table,  essential  to  our  operation,  had  been  removed. 
Again  the  Justice  complained.    Again   Mr.  Mahoney   appeared. 

This  time,  B&G  reported  that  the  table  had  been  removed 
on  the  orders  of  the  Purchasing  Department.  On  contacting  the 
Purchasing  Department,  however,  we  were  told  that  it  was  the 
same  Mr.  Mahoney  who  had  told  them  that  there  was  an  "extra 
table  in  the  Justice  office"  which  had  to  be  moved  out.  Mahoney 
reportedly  told  the  Purchasing  Department  that  the  table  had 
been  on  loan  to  Upward  Bound.  The  fact  is  that  the  table  was 
neither  on  loan  nor  "extra";  it  had  been  used  for  layout  by  the 
Justice,  the  Folio,  and  the  Yearbook  for  years.  Mr.  Mahoney 
has  been  unavailable  for  comment. 

It  seems  incredible  that  an  agency  so  austere  and  powerful 
in  the  University  as  BAG  might  stoop  to  petty  acts  of  reprisal. 
Yet  it  is  even  harder  to  believe  that  an  organization  entrusted 
with  so  much  responsibility  for  the  running  of  the  school  could 
make  so  many  petty  mistakes  in  so  brief  a  span  of  time. 


Opinion 


Class  Government 


Our  class  governments  have 
no  constitution  of  their  own. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
posed Student  Union  Constitu- 
tion only  to  the  extent  that 
class  officers  may  not  hold  cer- 
tain other  positions.  In  the  past 
students  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  unfortunate  sitution  to 
appoint  other  students  to  va- 
cancies in  class  government. 
Last  week  it  appeared  that  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Class  of 
1968  was  going  to  follow  this 
deplorable  precc^lent  when  it 
announced  an  appointment  to 
fill  the  vacant  post  of  Treas- 
urer. The  Executive  Board 
claims  to  have  consulted  with 
SBR,  prior  to  the  appointment. 
The  court  itself,  however,  is 
not  available  for  consultation. 
Of  the  two  individual  members 
who  were  approached  by  the 
Executive  Board,  one  declined 
comment,  and  the  other  main- 
tained that  the  action  was  un- 
wise, but  since  there  is  no  class 
coAsVitution  nothing   could   be 


Allan 

done  about  it.  What  is  even 
more  disturbing  are  rumors 
that  the  appointment  was  po- 
litically motivated.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  Executive  Board  had  sec- 
ond thoughts.  It  rescinded  the 
appointment  and  announced 
that  it  would  hold  an  election 
for  the  position.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  oth- 
er administrations  will  follow 
this  course  oi  action  if  the  sit- 
uation should  arise  again.  As 
long  as  our  class  goverments 
remain  free  from  constitution- 
al control  their  operations  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  person- 
al prejudices  of  the  people  in 
power. 

Last  week,  after  a  stormy 
session  on  other  matters  that 
lasted  almost  five  hours.  Stu- 
dent Council  was  unwilling  to 
handle  the  issue  of  class  gov- 
ernments. It  is  hoped  however, 
that  in  the  future  it  will  take 
positive  action  to  provide  these 
organs  with  a  legitimate  basis 
for  their  authority. 


CLARIFICATION 

To  the  Etlilor: 

The  Justice  article  of  last 
week  by  Judy  Lowitz  on  the 
recent  EPC  meeting  may  have 
led  to  a  misrepresentation  of 
my  view  of  the  EPC  vis  a  vis 
the  structure  of  the  University. 
1  in  no  sense  mean,  as  the 
article  implies,  that  the  student 
body  —  in  its  desire  for  qual- 
ity education  —  must  be  para- 
lyzed by  existent  phenomena 
at  Brandeis.  But,  I  feel  it  wise 
that  we  be  consciously  aware 
of  them  so  as  to  make  realistic 
and  constructive  moves.  These 
phenomena  that  I  speak  of  in- 
clude the  less-than-optional  fi- 
nancial endowment,  strong  de- 
partmental eiitonomy,  and  a 
ifaculty  whose  interests  extend 
beyond  the  classroom  to  re- 
search, publication,  and  their 
own  professional  dis'iplines 
where  the  presfige  and  profits 
are  often  greater. 

Thus,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  ourselves  to  shape  our  pro- 
posals to  hurdle  or  destroy  the 
roadblocks  to  academic  excel- 
lence Only  by  realizing  the 
full  scope  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems can  we  react  or  propose 
in  a  sophisticated  productive 
fashion  We  must  demand  an 
education  free  of  mediocrity, 
but  must  free  our  demands  of 
mediocrity  to  achieve  this  erwl. 
J-a^  R.  Kanfmm 
E.P.C.  Chairman 


The  following  letter  was  sent 
to  me  after  I  had  submitted  mv 
letter  to  the  Editor.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  it  were  reprint- 
ed under  my  statement. 
Dear  Jay: 

1  have  been  informed 
that  yon  were  somewhat  up- 
set at  the  way  in  which  you 
were  qnofed.  by  me,  in  this 
week's  JUSTICE.  I  •►an  onW 
say  that  1,  too,  was  disturbed 
by  the  arti«*le  as  it  appeared. 
1  honestly  fried  to  quote 
you  accurately,  in  fact,  1 
made  it  a  point  not  to  use 
any  quotes  which  I  did  not 
have  written  down  word  for 
word.  When  the  article  had 
to  be  cut  I  did,  1  thought, 
most  of  the  cutting  and, 
again,  tried  to  keep  your 
words  and  my  entire  report 
of  the  meeting  in  context. 
Many  of  the  things  said  at 
the  meeting  hao  shock  valne, 
but  I  have  never  thonrht  that 
such  value  shonid  be  'he  fac- 
tor in  determining  tbc  con- 


Arbitrary  Power 

To  the  Editor: 

Once  again  the  Brandeis  stu- 
dent body  has  been  given  to 
do  what  it  will  with  an  appar- 
ent opportunity  for  greater 
participation  in  university  af- 
fairs. Unfortunately,  the  will 
of  the  students,  if  it  is  that  ex- 
emplified by  student  council, 
seems  more  concerned  with  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power 
and  the  embellishment  of  po- 
litical futures  than  with  duly 
elected  student  representatives 
to  the  potentially  most  signifi- 
cant committee  on  campus. 
However,  to  charge  organized 
chicanery  to  council's  election 
of  representatives  to  the  pro- 
posed advisory  council,  assumes 
that  below  the  smokey  dis- 
order, extra-Robert's  Rules  ac- 
tivity and  paperback  perusals 
of  council  members,  lies  crafty 
and  basic  intelligence.  This  is 
tantamount  to  labelling  a 
Punch-and-Judy  Show  intellec- 
tual, while  convinced  that  ap- 
plause for  a  dumb-show  is 
moi-e  appropriate. 

After  a  parliamentarian's  de- 
cision, based  on  Robert's  Rules, 
and  the  post-ballot  election- 
eering of  a  dejected  candidate, 
reconsideration  seemed  unnec- 
essary and  totally  out  of  order 
in  this  case.  The  fact  that  a 
candidate  who  at  the  end  of 
one  round  of  balloting  had  a 
seat,  and  who  at  the  end  of  the 
evening's  business  was  left 
with  a  position  created  to  ap- 
pease negligent  consciences, 
shows  perhaps  that  decisions 
by  this  group  are  made  with 
volatile  permanency  at  best. 

Much  might  be  learned  from 
the  evening's  doings  (I'm  loathe 
to  call  them  proceedings)  re- 
garding Coimcil's  concern  for 
legally  based  dispensation  of 
power  and  ethical  concepts.  To 
call  for  the  return  of  these 
posts  to  the  legally  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  original 
election  and  the  return  of  es- 
tablished selection  governed 
by  some  sort  of  logic,  or  even 
to  call  to  justify  an  expanded 
student  delegation,  would  prob- 
ably only  give  the  administra- 
tion more  fuel  for  their  case 
against  student  responsibility. 
It  leads  one  to  wonder,  how- 
ever, if  the  real  election  mis- 
takes were  made  last  week  or 
last  February. 

Shirley  Tonng  '€8 


BAN    SENIORS? 

To  the  Editor: 

President  Sachar's  recent 
proposal  (Justice,  Oct.  11) 
concerning  changes  m  the 
graduation  ceremony  should 
certainly  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  members  of  the 
Brandeis  community.  The  cere- 
mony is  too  long.  What  has 
been  proposed  is  that  the  least 
valuable  part  of  it,  the  granting 


of  degrees  to  seniors,  be  elim 
jnated.  ^'*"*- 

Many  of  these  students  have 
already  caused  Brandeis  em 
barrassment  in  their  four  year« 
of  association  with  the  univer 
sity.  Why  should  the  school 
take  the  added  risks  of  un- 
kempt  seniors  marring  gradu- 
ation by  their  presence  or  dis- 
turbing the  pomp  of  the  oc- 
casion by  immature  protest 
(This  past  year,  guests  had  to 
suffer  the  indignity  of  having 
the  ceremony  delayed  while 
graduating  students  bickered 
about  rights  and  promises.  How 
can  we  allow  an  occasion  of 
such  splendor  to  be  disturbed 
by  these  foolish  trivialities?) 
After  all,  the  seniors  have  al- 
ready completed  their  under- 
graduate educations,  and  grad- 
uation is  a  time  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  attend  to  matters  of 
real  significance.  Little  enough 
attention  has  been  payed  to  the 
financial  report  in  the  past.  Be- 
sides the  lack  of  time  allocated 
to  the  elocjuence  of  our  trustees 
is  the  disturbing  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Brandeis  injior 
family  have  been  rclegatrd  to 
the  far  reaches  of  the  amphi- 
theater while  seniors  have 
monopolized  the  seats  clo^i^  to 
the  statJe  IS  THIS  THE  V,  AY 
TO  TREAT  OUR  DONORS? 
It  is  a  logical  extension  of  Pres- 
ident Sachar's  previous  .solu- 
tion to  exclude  seniors  alto- 
gether. The  result  would  be  a 
beautiful  ceremony  worthy  of 
its  setting  in  the  architectural 
Mecca  of  Waltham. 

Morris  J.  Vogel  '67 

SUPPRESSION 

To  the  Eklitor: 

The  article,  review,  inter- 
view and  editorial  publisued 
in  last  week's  Justice  aijoui  al- 
leged pressures  put  on  Dr  Mur- 
ray Levin's  book  on  the  Ken- 
nedy style  of  campiiigijing 
showed,  1  believe,  hasty  judge- 
ments. 

First,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
that  a  newspaper  —  or  even 
several  of  them  in  the  same 
city  —  take  over  a  month  to 
get  around  to  reviewint;  cer- 
tain books.  This  is  especially 
the  case  this  time  of  year  when 
publications  are  at  their  peak 
following  the  summer  slack. 
Quite  often  even  major  books 
are  reviewed  after  several 
weeks.  The  fact  that  a  few 
newspapers  and  one  national 
magazine  chose  to  review  it 
earlier  provides  no  immediate 
grounds  for  condemning  the 
Boston  press. 

Secondly,  the  source  of  the 
pressure  and  its  exact  nalnre 
were  not  identified  by  Dr. 
Levin  in  the  interview.  The  se- 
ries of  articles  seem  to  i"^Piy 
that  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 
This  is  extremely  unlikely 
sijiee  it  is  obvious  that  any 
public  figure  must  realize  1'liat 
no  such  book  can  be  held  from 
the  public  view  as  long  as 
there  are  some  publishers  will- 
ing to  publish  almost  anythmg. 

The  fact  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  issuing  a  call  for  a 
limit  on  campaign  spendmg  and 
a  general  leform  of  the  elec- 
tioneering process  may  be  sig- 
nificant, but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  might  not.  All  professional 
politicians  have  something  to 
say  on  this  matter  as  elections 
approach  and  the  Senators 
proposals  seem  no  more  out  ot 
line  than  those  of  other  poli- 
ticians whose  political  bacK- 
grounds  are  even  more  liaDie 
to  taint.  .  -     ,. 

Finally,  the  "substantial  edi- 
torial changes"  in  the  chapter 
on  financing  were  not  ehici- 
dated.  Every  book  is  changed 
somewhat  by  the  publishers. 
We  need  more  to  go  on  than 
just  this  charge. 

It  may  well  be  true  thai 
pressures  were  put  on  various 
publishers  to  cut  or  suppr^'ijs 
some  parts  of  Dr  L*"^'"; 
Kennedy  Campaigning,  w^ 
should,  however,  realize  tnai 
such  judgments  should  not  De 
made  until  we  have  enoufen 
evidence  to  do  so. 

fCoDtinoed  on   Page  "J) 


ANONYMITY 

The  JUSTICE  cannot  print 
any  letters  received  anony- 
mously.    Letters    must    b** 
signed;  names  may  be  w»tii 
held  at  the  author's  request. 


'Cen.  Ed.  S. 


Brooke -A  Report 


Ira  Liebowifz 


Just  l>efore  Edward  Brooke  spoke  as  the  year's  opening 
Gen  Ed  S  lecturer  Thursday,  a  prominent  Tunisian  Socialist 
traveling  with  Brooke  was  introduced.  The  greeting  he  received 
was  so  effusive  that  it  left  chairman  Morris  Vogel  saying,  as  he 
pointed  to  Mr.  Brooke,  ''Well,  I  guess  there's  nothing  left  ex- 

Mr.'Vogel  quickly  recovered,  present,   filled  with  conflicting 

and  Mr.  Brooke  proceeded  frohi  pre-conceptions,    had    come    to 

thii*  unexpected  and  diverting  ^e«'*^*^*«\  expound.   He  ran  for 

start  to  warm  the  atmosphere.  !,*?«  ^.'^^i®:  *^^**^<*:J''^'?  **«A"^ 

-I'm  very  glad  to  be  here,"  he  i*^"'^^,,!^/^^!    Yankee-Go- 

began.    "with   all   of  you   who  Home     attitude  he  saw  around 

have  nothing  else  to  do.  I've  J?«..^i»^J?  ?'^^}f^  *tu"'^  ^^^ 
enjoyed  my  stay  on  your  cam-  Un«ted  States.  Although  we  are 
pui;  I've  had  dinner  I  know  the  largest  dispenser  of  foreign 
you'll  be  surprised  to  know  it  ?J^d  »"  the  world,  he  believes 
^  -    -         -  the  amount  is  nevertheless  too 

small.     He   sees   a   tremendous 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


was  palatable."  In  reference  to 
Vice-President  Humphrey's  ap- 
pearance at  Boston  College  the 
same  day,  Brooke  commented, 
"I'm  glad  I  can't  be  picketed  to- 
night because  he's  being  pick- 
eted." 

From  there,  the  Massachu- 
setts Attorney  General  and  Re- 
publican candidate  for  U.  S. 
Senator  began  an  outline  his- 
tory of  his  early  life,  his  first 
exposure  to  the  outside  world 
during  World   War  II,   and  his 


E.  P.  C. 

Kaufman,  Sliissfiiiaii  Speak  Out 

By  NEIL  UNGERLEIDER 

Jay  Kaufman,   Chairman   of  veloped;   there  are  no   "blind"  rare    for   student   needs    to   be 

the  Student  Council  Education-   suggestions.  Kaufman  stated  considered  in  time  for  them  to 

al    Policies    Committee,    and    that    this     "power    is    derived  be  fulfilled   during  four   year* 

Henry  Sussman,  Editor  of  the  from  the  students  themselves"  of  college. 

EPC  Course  Evaluation,  indi-  and  that  EPC's  actions  are  the  A  major  study  of  the  danger- 
result  of  student  sentiment.  He  ously  large  class  sizes  will  be 
said  that  the  more  student  conducted;  it  can  only  state, 
consciousness,  the  better  the  said  Kaufman,  that:  "We  will 
chance  of  success.  not  accept  large  classes." 

Kaufman  commented  on  the        Henry    Sussman    commented 


cated  their  basic  policies  in 
separate  interviews  with  the 
Justice  last  week. 

Kaufman    emphasized    that 

EPC     is    definitely    not    com-  ^    

milted   to  working   within   the  length  of  time  it  takes  for  a  new   at  length  on  the"  improvement* 

University  structure,   and-  will  course  to  be  instituted  at  Bran-  - 

go  outside  if  necessary.  deis.   He   stated   that   it   "lakes 

Responding   to    the   common  years"    for    a    new    course    to 

freshman  belief  that  EPC  is  one  come   into   existence.    When    it 

of  the    most   powerful    organi-  does,   it   is   a    result   of   a   new 

zations  on  campus,  he  said  that  professor  with  special  interest- 

EPC  is  very  powerful,  but  only  in  that  particular  area,  and  the 

because  all  proposals  are  care-  course    is,    therefore,    tailored 
fully  researched  and  slowly  de-for  him.  He   said   that   it   was 
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University  Health  Seryices 


You  should  live  and  be  well' 


By  DIANE  LAVIN 

Several  major  changes  are  presently  underway  as  the  result  of  the  new  integration  of  the 
subsequent  new  interest  in  the  infirmary  and  the  department  of  mental  health  services.  Tlie  two.  which  have  until  this  year 
inequity  of  legal  practice.  As  a  been  separate  facilities,  are  now  combined  as  the  University  Health  Service.  The  director  of  the 
boy  in   Washington,  D.  C,  he   new  program  is  Dr.  Sprague  Hazard. 

recalled,   he   saw    little   of   the  Dr.  Hazard  is  trying  to  eliminate  long  waits  to  see  doctors  during  clinic  hours.  He  is  going 

democratic  process  in  opera-  to  arrange  the  schedules  of  the  doctors  so  that  they  will  be  at  the  infirmary  at  definite  hours 
tion:  brain  surgery  was  his  oc-  during  the  day.  Thus,  a  student  will  be  able  to  call  and  arrange  an  appointment  with  a  cer- 
cupational  interest  at  the  time,  tain  doctor  and  be  taken  care  of  much  more  quickly  and  efficiently.  The  student  will  contact 
When  the  war  came,  though,  he  this  doctor  when  he  needs  medical  care  and  a  strong  patient-doctor  relationship  will  hopefully 
was  called  to  Fort  Devens,  in  be  established.  If  his  doctor  is  unavailable  and  the  student  needs  attention  immediately,  he  will 
Massachusetts,  where  he  wit-  bg  referred  to  one  of  the  other  doctors.  This  plan  should  go  into  effect  within  three  months, 
nessed  court  martial  cases  and  Another  problem  is  the  shortage  of  bed  space  in  the  infirmary.  Plans  are  now  on  the  draw- 

got  an  opportunity  to  winess  a  j^g  board  for  another  building  for  infirmary  patients  whose  conditions  are  not  critical.  Those  in 
reality  he'd  never  known.    He    critical  condition  would  be  sent  to  Waltham  Hospital. 

knew  he  wanted  to  remain  in  There  is  still  the  problem  of  a  full  time  doctor.  Besides  Dr.  Hazard  we  have  none,  and  ac- 

Massachusetts  (Heaven  knows  cording  to  him,  we  probably  never  will  have  one.  Doctors  have  commitments  to  their  own  prac- 
why).  and  after  leaving  the  tices  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  willing  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  infirmary.  But 
army,  he  entered  law  school  in  whenever  the  university  is  in  session  we  have  a  doctor  on  call  24  hours  a  day,  and  there  is  al- 
Boston.    A  $25  a  month  apart-    vvays  a  nurse  on  duty.  There  is 


of  the  Second  Course  Evalua- 
tion over  its  predecessor.  It 
will  be  greatly  expanded 
scope,  covering  about 
courses,  as  compared  with 
in  the  original  survey. 

The  questionnaire  itself  hat 
been  refined.  It  has  been  ex- 
panded to  cover  homework, 
papers  and  grades  in  muclii 
greater  detail.  Sussman  stated 
that  this  year's  questionnaire 
is  so  long  because  it  was  de- 
signed to  recall  specific  "edu- 
cational experiences"  that 
might  have  been  forgotten  over 
the  summer. 


no    shortage    of    doctors     and 


ment  in   the   North   End.   com- 
plete with  janitor  and  hot  wa-   ^^^  -  doctors  in  addition 
ter.  Morgan  Memorial  clothes^              ;  j^       ^      ^    ^-^  ^^^^^^ 

|c"e'vil'w^  ^thTse'lTrrthe^ntfu"   are  employed  by  the  university. 
ences  that  moved  Brooke  to 
ponder  his  environs,   and   ulti- 


Debote  Tournament 


mately  led  him  into  politics 

He  launched  his  political  ca 
reer  with   an   unsuccessful  bid 


with  Student  Council,  will 
sponsor  the  Fifth  Annual  In- 
vitational  Debate   Tournament 


Care  Extended 

Changes  have  also  been  made  t 

in    the    mental   health    service* 

on  campus.  For  the  first  time 
for  the  Massachusetts  House  of  we  have  both  a  full-time  psy- 
Representatives.  In  1960.  run-  chiatrist.  Dr.  Herbert  Posin, 
ning   for    Massachusetts   Secre-    and    a    part-time    psychiatrist, 

tary  of  State,  he  compiled  the  Dr.  Edwin  Davidson.  There  are  q^^  October  20-22,  according  to 
largest  losing  vote  total  in  state  now  eight  counselors  on  the  Robert  Shrum,  Director  of 
history.  Glory  finally  came  in  staff  besides  the  two  psychia-  Debate.  Approximately  35 
1962  with  Brooke's  election  as  trists  and  they  are  all  available  schools  will  attend  the  three- 
State  Attorney  General,  the  at  definite  hours.  Graduate  stu-  ^jgy  affair  which  has  been  re- 
signal  feat  of  a  Negro  achiev-  dents  are  now  able  to  take  ad-  named  the  Alan  S.  Rapaport 
ing  state-wide  office.  vantage  of  the  service  because 

With  an  overwiielming  re-  of  the  increa.sc  in  staff.  At  one 
election  behind  him  in  1964,  time  a  student  was  allowed  only 
Brooke  made  the  decision  last  thirty  visits  over  a  period  of 
year  to  run  for  the  Senate  seat    four   years.   Now.   however,   an 


Jousting  with  Words 


Anthony  C.  Scoriano 


Tlie  Brandeis  University  De-  iots  Ken  Saminatore  and  Jerry 
bate    Society,     in    conjunction    Corsi. 


Memorial  Debate  Tournament. 

The  event,  billed  as  "one  of 
the    top    two    tourneys    during 

•   by  Shrum, 


the   first  semester 

„   ,,  -  ...      will  feature   ei?ht   preliminary 

then  held   by  Leverett  Salton-    unlimited  number  of  sessions  is    ^oynds  during  which  all  teams 


stall  should  the  Senator  retire,    available     to     the     student,     if  ^^    debate    each    side    of    the 
Both  things  happened,  and  the    necessary.  Previously  a  student  national  debate  question:  "Re- 
Attorney  General   is   presently    made  an  appointment  by  drop-  g<,|v^d-  that  the  United   States    sterstock     (69)     and 
"n  the  thick  of  his  campaign  for    pin^    his    name    in    a    box    and  jj^ould  substantially  reduce  its    Wassernian    ('69). 
an  office  that  would   bring  his    waiting    for    the    infirmary    to  f^^^isn  policy  commitments."  ^ji  students  are  being  urged 


While  the  1965  top  speaker 
at  the  tournament,  William 
Snyder  from  Northwestern, 
graduated,  he  finished  his  sen- 
ior year  by  copping  the  top 
speaker  award  in  the  nation  at 
the  West  Point  Finals,  held  in 
New  York.  Northwestern  also 
went  to  win  the  much  coveted 
title  of  first  place  team  at  the 
national  tournament. 

Brandeis  Participants 

Participating   for    Brandeis 
will    be    Allan   Lichtman    ('67) 
and  Jim  Oliff  ('70),  Lyle  Fen- 
Richard 


The  Student  Council  Edu- 
cational Policies  Committee 
distributed  a  questionnaire 
last  week  in  an  atempt  to 
get  definite  statistics  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  full  scale 
investigation  of  course 
crowding. 

According  to  Jay  Kauf- 
man, '68,  (^hairmnn  of  the 
I  EPC.  "classes  have  been 
growing  steadily  in  size 
over  the  past  few  years  and 
seem  to  have  reached  a 
point  where  not  all  student 
educational  needs  can  be 
satisfactorily  met." 

The  questionnaire  asks 
students  to  list  any  courses 
in  which  they  feel  over- 
crowding has  hurt  their  ed- 
ucation. It  also  asks  for  a 
list  of  courses  from  which 
students  were  closed  out 
because  of  overcrowding. 

Kaufman  declared  that 
"there  are  apparently  a 
number  of  fundamental 
causes  of  the  present  over- 
crowding. We  hope  that  the 
questionnaire  will  shed  some 
light  on  the  fundamental 
problems  of   University 


already-reknowned    name    to    notify  him  via  his  mailbox.  Un- 
even   greater    national    promi- 
nence. 

The  stage  having  been  care- 
fully set.  Brooke  then  began  to 
discu.ss  those  substantive  issues 
with  which  he  will  have  to  con- 
tend should  the  voters  so  de- 
cide,   and    about    which    those 


Sudden  Death 


Parhrtgi 


I 


Building  and  Grounds 
representative  Sumner 
Abrams  stated  last  week  that 
none  of  the  University's 
1,2M  on-campus  parking 
spaces  have  been  reserved 
for  construction  workers. 

The  current  system  for 
distribution  of  the  parking 
spaces  allots  310  to  under- 
graduates. 300  of  which  have 
so  far  beyi  requested.  All 
student  curs  on  campus  are 
required  to  bear  the  current 
sticker,  issued  on  payment 
of  a  registration  fee  of  $10 
for  commuting  undergradu- 
ates, and  $25  for  resident  un- 
dergraduates. This  procedure 
must  be  authorized  by  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, and  registration  pro- 
cedures must  be  initiated  by 
the  student  within  48  hours 
of  his  first  use  of  his  car  on 
campus. 

According  to  one  of  the 
security  men  posted  at  the 
main  gate,  about  half  of  all 
cars  entering  the  campus  do 
so  lacking  the  proper  sticker 
and  thereby  risking  a  $lt 
fine. 


dcr   the   new    system,    a   secre 
tary    makes   an    appointment 
immediately. 

Both  Dr.  Hazard  and  Dr. 
Posin  wanted  to  stress  the 
point  of  confidentiality.  There 
will  be  no  divulgenco  of  in-  ,^^,,  ..^  „.^--- 
formation  by  the  psychiatrists  Finals.  Dr.  Sachar  will  address 
or  medical  counselors  even  if  all  debaters  and  accompanymg 
a  student's  problem  is  of  a  dis-  coaches  at  a  brunch  in  ^wig 
ciplinary  nature.  Not  even  the  Dining  Hall.  At  the  brunch  tne 
administration  or  another  doc-  Brandeis  coach  and  Brian  sar- 
tor may  see  a  student's  record  cus.    Sludont    Union    Presidoni 


to  attend  the  tournament,  espe- 
cially  the  final  round.  "Stu- 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth  round  ^jcnt  participation  was  the  foun- 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  top  dation  of  the  tournament's  suc- 
16  teams  will  compete  in  sud-  cess  last  year,"  Shrum  stated, 
den  death  eliminations,  begin-  ^^^\\  Qf  oyj.  timekeepers  were 
ninff  at  1130  a.m.  Between  students,  and  undergraduate  at- 
R  S  u  n  d    Eight    and    the    Octa- 


tendance    at    the 
exceeded  100." 


final    round 


Both  Kaufman  and  Su.s.smaa 
said  emphatically  that  "cri- 
tique is  a  cur.seword"  at  EPC. 
Critique  implies  criticism,  hut 
an  evaluation  is  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  a  course.  Sussman  stated 
that  the  Course  Evaluation  re- 
flects the  **ba.sic  philosophy  of 
EPC"  in  that  reforms  are  made 
in  *'a  spirit  of  constructive  ck- 
pre.ssion." 

The  Course  Evaluation 
.strives,  where  possible,  to  make 
the  confrontation  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty  as  dignified  as 
possible.  It  is  intended  to  "be  a 
dialogue  rather  than  a  one- 
sided pronouncement"  of  per- 
sonalities. It  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide an  "overall  evaluation  of 
the  quality"  of  education  at 
Brandeis  rather  than  be  a  li.st 
of  particulars  concerning  in- 
dividual courses. 


without  the  express  con.sent  of 
the  student. 


Future  Bright 
The  infirmary  and  the  mental   bater,  Stu 


will  present  the  awards  for  the 
ton  five  individual  speakers. 
The  tournament  was  renamed 


One '  Year  Plan 


to  grow  along  with  the  univer- 
sity   and    to    be    able    to    give 


By  BOB  FREEMAN 

At  its  first  meeting  of  the  year  last  Wednesday,  the  Bran- 

mocratic  Sociecly  announced 
Alan    several  new  programs  for  this  year. 
Ramnrrt    ('63)    who    passed  The  Society,  which  advocates  what  it  lernvs  "participatory 

last    spring     Since   his   democracy"  and  a  "fundamental  change"   in  American  society, 


i«  WAnnr  nf  former  Brandeis  de-  At  its  first  meeting  of  the  ycc 

bater    Student  Union  president   deis  chapter  of  Students  for  a  De 
health   services  are  attempting   nnd  riovice  debate^ coach, 


,     ,^       ,    .     ,       Soaih    members  of  the  Alumni  announced  plans  to  .s{K)n.sor  several  controversial  speakers.    The 

adequate   care  to  the  students.   ^^^J^^l.  V^^^^    gnd   the    Adminis-  first  will   be  Cordeil  Reagan,  a   member  of  SNCC   and    leader 

The   progress  they   have    made   f;!^. j^ '     ^  a  v  e    established    the  of   the  freedom   singers,   who  will   speak   on    Black    Power,   on 

and  hope  to  make  in  increasing   ^^^^^\    Rapaport  Fund.    Bar-  October  23   at  two  o'clock   in  Schwartz  Hall.    On  Octotier   24. 

both  the  efficiency  of  the  heaitU    ^'^  »  Feuerman.    administrator  at  7:30,  in  Golding  Auditorium,  Howard  Zinn,  Boston  Univer- 

rb7e"!^' rv?dt!irrri?f.  sr^i:   tMB'i^'':^f^'>''^^r.^^  ^^^y  E^>-or.of  history  wiUspoak  on  thewar  in  Vic-.na^,, 


The  Justice  welcomes 
clossified  ads.  Rates  ore 
5c  per  word,  minimum 
$1.00.  Copy  must  be 
typed  on  stondord  size 
paper,  and  must  be 
ploced  in  the  Justice  box 
in  the  moilroom  by  1 
p.m.  Wednesday. 


tions   have   come  mainly   fronrj 
the  administration,  alumni  and 
students."   Fouerman  .said. 
Geography 

This  year's  Rapaport  Tour- 
nament will  include  teams  from 
as  far  .south  as  the  University 
of  Miami  and  the  University  of 
Georgia;  and  as  far  west  as 
Northwestern  University  and 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Chi- 
cago. Last  year's  winner.  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  will  re- 
turn with  the  same  team,  jun- 


group 
ce  the 

^ ^  should 

have  the  primary  .say  in  determining  how  the  University  should 
be  run.  They  should  have  the  say  in  deciding  which  courses 
should  be  given,  how  large  they  .should  bo,  which  profes.sors 
should  be  tired  and  how  housing  should  he  organized."  He 
hopes  that  through  this  workshop  .students  can  .see  "what  ift 
radically    wrong   with  the   University,  and  find   a   radical   plan 

to  make  it  right."  ,   ^.  .. 

In  addition,  there  will  bo  a  community  relations  commit- 
tee headed  by  Paul  vSpringer.  which  will  work  in  settlement 
houses  "not  as  charity  work,  but  as  activists  to  help  society  to 
change  it.self"  Members  of  the  Brandeis  chapter  have  al.^o 
been  invited  to  join  three  study  groups  in  conjunction  with 
Harvard  SDS  (Imperialism.  History  of  the  New  Left,  and  His- 
tory of  Radical  Groups  in  America.) 
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Poge   Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


October  18,  1966 


Radical  Orientation,  Part  1 


Force,  Or  Violence? 


Theatre 


Gentil  'Godot 


Goldberg 


^  By   II    Penseroso  uinph    "non-violence"    became  their  power   to  bear  within  a 

nn.>  nf  fh*.  «.iiH*.cf  ^vn^cc^c  It'ss    successful.    All    over    the  climate  of  traumatic   violence.        Good  theater  happens  when   audience    _    were    frequently 

4    It       1     .  ° ".    ^^^^*»^s  South,     and     particularly     the  We  are  presented  here  with  a   i^^  genius  of  the  playwright  is  forced  to  enter.  ^ 

oi    Jiberal   sJoganeering  is   the  Deep  South,  violence  flared  up,  magnificent  view  of  a  mass  of   h,^..^,,.  #«  iif<»  hv  ih<>  artistry        ^^^    performances    were 

mixture  of  Force  and  Violence  and   the  " ^"   '""  '••  "-'-i-    v.^u.....^     .^^    ^i^^.u,    brougm  lo  nie  oy  me  aniMry   ^.,;^^,„   K^in:.^*     r,  _     ,   J^^^e 


in  the  social  struggle.  While 
Force  has  several  aspects  and 
complex  manifestations  —  the 
force  of  personality,  the  force 
of  rhetoric,  psychological,  po- 
litical and  physical  force  — 
Violence  is  always  the  projec- 
tion of  individual  conflict,  frus- 
tration and  self- punishment 
on  to  the  outside  world 
lence  is  individualistic  behavior 
grounded  in  individual  con- 
flict, even  if  the  hysterical  pat- 
tern engulfs  the  mob.  Violent 
group  behavior  is  the  behavior 
©f  the  mob  —  the  group  which 


•movement"  fell  vic- 
tim to  it.  The  result  was  that 
the  "movement"  separated  it- 
self more  and  more  from  the 
"main  stream"  of  interracial 
fraternalism  which  had  threat- 
ejied  to  sweep  all  the  agents  of 
social  c'hange  into  an  irresist- 
able  trend  of  awareness  and 
unity  in  this  country. 

The    separation,    of    course, 
had  many  causes,  not  the  least 


calmly  behaved  and  clearly  »>'0"Sht  to  life  by  the  «..™^  quietly  brilliant.  Paul  BenV 
motivated  people  confronted  of  director  and  actor.  Good  the-  (jj^t,  the  Theatre  Company's 
by  a  mob  —  a  mob  unlike  ater  happens  when  the  per-  acteur  de  resistance  was  a  rich- 
Southern  whites  who  defend  formance,  each  time  one  thinks  ly  textured  Didi.  Benedict  is  a 
their  vested  interests  in  col-  ©f  it.  ignites  new  thoughts  and  total  actor,  using  every  re- 
lusion  with  the  agencies  of  law  ^  '  ?  ,  ..  «««^.«»:«»  source  —  his  face  hands  ^^a 
but  a  mob  With  dynamic    relations    concerning  |^^[^^^g  --  to  gfve  full  -  " 


body 


and  order 

muddled  and  hardly  definable  the  play.  Good  theater  happens  To    his    undoubtedly   masterf!5 

interests  serving  as  exponents  ^hen    the    actors'    conceptions  comprehension  of  the  part   An 

?L*f?  "^^^  ""^  ^'^*"  "^j"  "^^^  ^   of  the   roles  are   so   complete  excellent  complement  was  John 
confrontation     of     violent    vs.      *    ""^  .       *     •.  A    Coe's  Hoen   Thnnirh  loX;!!- 

that   even  moments  of  silence  ^   ^°  .  ^^,*^^?°    inough  lacking 

-"—*  "    strength,    he   main- 


forceful  behavior.  The  physical    "»«*   »^^ti^«  «.v«-w..«  «. Benedict's 

Vio-    of  them  bei'ng  the  resistance  to  aspect   of  force   was   provided   continue  to  convey  the  play's  taj^ed  a  sure"gra^*on'the"rolT 
vior    change    within    the    Northern  by  the  law,  to  be  sure,  but  the   meaning.  WAITING  FOR  GO-   evidencing   its  complexities    5 
middle   classes.   But  some  less  Negroes  had  pressured  the  law  .,»,_>'  »^AIllr^,  a 
discernible  repercussions  have  into  physical  interference 
been  overlooked.  Among  them  against  the  mob.  Their  own  de- 
was  this:  the  moral  impetus  of  fense    force,    if    applied    in    a 
"non  -   violent"     force     had  measured  and  controlled  fash- 
shrunk.  Let  us  remember  some  ion,  would  have  added  to  the 


is  amorphous  in  its  psychic  and    ugly  incidents,  for  instance  in    magnificence  of  the  scene 


DOT  made  good  theater  —  not  always  defining  them. 
thanks  to  a  repeat  production  ^  The  play's  o  t  he  r  couple. 
at  Ih.  Theatre  Company  of  "^^^  i]':^,^^^^^^^^, 
Boston  last  week.  not  so  effective  a  combination. 

The  play,  a  seemingly  direc-   They     did,    however,    individ- 


Boealusa    La   '  and  St.  Peters-  The  Negioes,  of  course,  are  tionless  dialogue,  is  an  isolated  ually  achieve  some  of  the  play's 

burg    Fla    The  humiliation  to  not   immune   against   violence,  study   of  man:   "But   at  this  fMiest   moments.  Joseph  Hindy 

which  certain  individual  "inte-  Riots  are  an  explosive  exercise  place,  at  this  moment  of  time,  (Lucky)     in    his    one    speech: 

crationists"  were  subjected  was  of  violence.  The  "Poor"  are  es-  all  mankind  is  us,  whether  we  "Given  the  existence  as  ut- 

unbearable   because  these   hu-  sentially  powerless,  subjugated  like  it  or  not."  It  is  a  study  tered  forth  in  the  public  works 

^    miliations     swept     the     civil-  to  the  charitable  enterprise  of  of  black  when  it  is  white,  ugli-  of   Puncher  and  Wattmann  of 

conflict   originate   in   the   indi-    rights  activists  from  the  moral  the    ruling    coalition    between  ness  when  it  is  beautiful,  and  a     personal     God    quaquaqua- 

vidual  and  leap  into  the  group    plateau  from  which  they  oper-  the  state  bureaucracy  and  the  existence  when  it  is  dead.   Or  qua    .    .   .   "beautifully  demon- 

"which  can  identify  itself  with    ated  down  to  a  level  of  maso-  wealthy.  They  cannot  generate  as  Gogo  says:  "We  always  find  strated  what   it   is  to  hold  an 

ehistic     endurajice.     In     other  power,  only  pity  and  guilt.  In  something  to  give  us  the  im-  audience  by  its  ears.  Prior  to 

words:  the  functional  integrity  order    to    oppose    the    power  pression  we  exist."  this  speech  Hindy  was  a  pitiful 

of  "non-violence"  did  not  pre-  structure  in  a  meaningful  way.       The   balance    between   these  mass  of  vile  jelly  —  only  pos- 

vail   in  the  face  of  white  vio-  they  can   only  do  two  things:  and    other    opposites    was    the  sessing  our  almost  unbelieving 

lence   backed    by    the    law-en-  either  to  gain  full  participation  guide-post  of  David  Wheeler's  eyes.  Larry  Bryggman,  as  Poz- 

forcement  agencies.  Those  who  in  the  production  process  —  to  direction    The   play   is   billed  zo,  was  obviously  a  concoction 

trolled,    measured,    and    selec-    persist  in  an  attitude   of  non-  become    workers,    build    their  as  a  tragic  comedy  —  its  story,  whipped  up  by  the  Marquis  de 

tive.  A  controlled  police  force,    resistance  toward  violence  and  bargaining    power    through  tragic    its    style,    comedic.  Sade  and   Rene  Magritte  —  a 

apart    from    its    superiority    in    aggressive  sadism  lose  their  in-  unions,     fight    for    social    and  wheeler   worked    these   two  filling  of  slime  baked  within  a 

weapons,  will  be  able  to  sup-    tegrity.                           ^^  ^  economic  identity;  or  orgajiize  mediums  into  a  beautiful  syn-  placid  shell, 

press    violence   on    account   of        It  was  at  this  time  that  some  themselves  within  their  racial  thesis    Particularly  funny  sec-  The    Theatre    Company    of 

Its  psychological  control.  That    Negroes  in  Florida  and  Louisi-  separation   which    this    society  tions  were  choreographed  with  Boston,    with    this    pre-season 

does   not    mean    that   a    police    ana  organized  the  physical  as-  imposed  upon   their   shoulders  clown-like  motions,  winsomely  production,    has    succeeded    in 

i"?^?! ''^""^-   ,^^teriorate    into    pect  of  their  force.  They  pres-  as  ajf';'''^!^^  t>urden^  They  can  executed  by  Gogo  and  his  fel-  whetting   the    appetite.   It   can 

^.......      ^...,...     _,...     .„     sured  the  courts  into  containing  ,<^o  ^S^h.  But/o  do  it  effectiy-  j^^.^^^^     Didi.    But    beneath  only  be  hoped  that  this  delect- 

Boil^lusr^'Sir    Deacon^    weJe  J^efuTly       ^  ^"^  '*  m.litantly,  .^j,  ^^ipped  cream  surface  lay  able   apertif    will    be   followed 

Bogalusa     th^     Deacons    were  lorceiuiiy.  ^  cauldron  of  gnawing  pathos  by    some    equally    savory    en- 

(Continued  on  Page  7)  which  we  —  the  company  and  trees. 


social  structure  and  which  is 
motivated  by  the  same  patho- 
logical and  hysterical  conflict 
which  besets  the  individual. 
The  outward  manifestations  of 
hysterical     and     neurasthenic 


the  individual  because  the 
same  frustrations,  the  same 
feelings  of  guilt  and  agjgres- 
sion  which  tear  the  individual 
apart  are  common  property. 
Force,  by  comparison,  is  con- 


violence.  Violent  police  be- 
havior is  just  as  common  as 
that  of  mobs,  because  frustra- 
tions, guilt-feelings  and  aggres- 
sive tendencies  are  the  common 
property  of  all. 

Contextual   Direction 

On    the    other    hand.    Force 
which   generates   within   a    so- 


born.  Those  Deacons,  whatever 
their  intellectual  equipment, 
are  significajit,  because  they 
exert  power  in  a  cautious,  de- 
liberate and  controlled  fashion. 
By  resisting  violence,  they  ac- 
quire and  apply  force.  But  their 


cial  context,  is  guided  by  social    significance  does  not  end  there, 
purpose,    and    is    subordinated    They  signify  at  the  same  time 
to  a  spirit  of  organization  and    the  end  and  split-up  of  the  in- 
leadership,   can    often   be,   and 
has  been,  a   constructive  com- 
ponent of  social  transformation. 
This  truism  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined   to    "history".    Force   can 
be  "non-violent,"  and  as  sucti 


terracial  "consensus."  They 
are,  by  definition,  separatists 
along  racial  lines.  "Black 
Power"  is  the  direct  and  in- 
evitable outcome  of  "non-vio- 
lence." Moral  persuasion  is  not 


has  gained  a   wide  reputation,  sufficient  to  stratify  and  solid- 

for  instance   in  the  movement  ify   minority-rights  in  this  so- 

for  the  independence  of  India  ciety.  Those  rights  can  be  se- 

or  the   civil-rights   struggle   in  cured  only  within  a  context  of 

America.  But  it  would  be  short-  social    involvement   and   social 

sighted,  indeed,  to  narrow  the  struggle.  And  since  it  is  a  pe- 

potential  efTectiveness  of  force  culiar  characteristic  of  this  so- 


Thus  In  Gang  Song 

War  in  East  London 

By  HARRY  D.  UPLANDS 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.  Harry  D.  Uv^ands  is  a  graduate  student  in  Sociology  at  the  University 
of  Mull.  The  Sallow  Dragons  are  one  oj  the  gangs  featured  in  the  cross-cultural  survey  oj  fealty 
systems  in  Stepney,  Wajyping,  and  Southwark,   by  Margaret  Piltdown, 

It  was  August;  I  was  sitting — 

at  our  lake  in  the  mountains,   minutes:  uncontrollable  laugh-   were  on  their  own  fields.  Roger 
trying    on    my    ten    disguises,    ter,  woad-flower,  Phoenician  raised   a   brick.   Christie  whis- 


to    its   psychological    ajid    rhe- 
torical   aspects.    One   does    not 
have  to  point  to  the  great  his- 
torical events,  like  the  storm- 
ing of  the  Bastille,  or  the  con- 
quest of  the  Winter  Palace  in 
Petrograd,  to  envisage  the  awe- 
some power  of  physical   force 
,  wlien  it  is  coordinated  with  the 
'  organized  and  collective  will  of 
'  genuine  social  protagonists.  In 


ciety  that  the  process  of  social 
stratification  and  crystalliza- 
tion does  not  take  place,  that 
ojn  the  contrary  integrating  so- 
cial    activism    and     radicalism 


watching    bees;    Franny    came  sea-shell  long  ago,  pure  vision, 

to  tell  me  that  in  Stepney  the  nausea.  I  did  not  like  it,  don't 

Sallow    Dragons   were    mount-  take   drugs,    but   I   would   tell 

ing  for   a  Bank  Holiday  rum-  him,   Look,   I   don't   care.  You 

ble;  they  were  going  to  mix  on  want  to  drink  Pelikan  ink. 

the   Stepney   Gasworks   Green.  Chiistie    saw    me    come    in, 

Franny   said   I   should    go;   she  said.  Look,  it's  Harry  Graham   buggering  mind?"  he  shouted. 

didn't    need    me;   I   dived    into  touring  writer  from  Jedburgh,   "Throw  the  brick!" 

the  lake  in  my  jeans,  rolled  a  (which   is  the   name   I   use.)        "Can't  do  it";  Roger.  "Those 

little  in  the  dirt,  put  on  my  syn-  Come   meet  my  bint  Rita  and   ^^^  j^y  cousins  there.  Also  the 

thetic  lorry  jacket,  grabbed  a  me  buddy  Roger   and  look   at   gQ^jg  ^f  qh  j^^  Mum's  friends, 


pered:  "now." 

Roger  stood  still  and  said, 
"I  can't  do  it." 

I  stood  still.  Christie  stood 
still.  —  the  two  armies  were 
moving.  "Are  you  out  of  your 


becomes    marginal,   disintegra  ,               .  _  -  ^^..^  ^   «..  ...-  ,..^..- , 

tive     and     destructive,     racial  bottle   of  Pelican    ink,   took   a  the  blokes  across  the  yard  and  g^d   the   brothers   who   taught 

radicalism    must     serve    as    a  billy    and    a    false    moustache,  join    in,    we're    ready    to   mix.  j„^  Y\ow  to  fight    My  limbs  fail 

substitute.  The  substitute,  to  be  s-tarted    hitching,    got    to    East  (Rita  had  English  peasant  beau-  j^^  ^^^^  j^^y  mouth  is  dry.  my 

sure,  is  H  poor  one  when  com-  London  in  seven  hours.  ty,   big    bones,    breasts,    hands  ^j^^y    trembles    and    my    hair 

pared  with  historic  models  and        Saturday  dusk:  I  had  a  beer  l»k^    a    milkmaid's,     strong  stands  on  end    the  brick  slips 

these    instances,     the     defense    with  the   inherent  possibilities  at  The  Prosiiect,  ran  along  the  teeth.)   They  were  sitting  fac-  f^om  mv  hand'  and  my  skin  is 


ing   each   on   an   old   mattress;   burning  all  over,  I  am  not  able 


mechanism  of  the  rulers  broke 
down  because  it  became  para- 
lyzed and  emasculated  by  a  su- 
perior vision,  by  the  moral 
crystallization  of  the  revolu- 
tionary masses. 

^       Fate  of  Non-violence 

1  But  let  us  hold  on  to  our  own 
scale  of  experience.  When  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  started  the 
bus    boycott    in    Birmingham, 


of  social  confrontation.  But  the 
formation  of  force,  in  all  its 
facets,  is  not  only  inevitable 
but  constructive.  It  is  an  in- 
strument to  contain  and  resist 
violence,  and  to  contain  and  re- 
sist it  on  the  basis  of  the  auton- 
omous will  and  directive  of  the 
oppressed. 

Latency   and  Possibility 

We  cannot  be  certain  that  a 


chicken-wire  fence  beside  the 
Gasworks,  turned  under  the 
bridge,  opened  the  door  of  a 
derelict  house,  crossed  through 
it  into  the  back  yard,  dust  ris- 


knife    chain    a   brick    He  was   ajj^antage     from     slaying    my 

ing    from    plasterboard.    The  ^^^  strongest  fighter  I  had  ever   cousins  in  battle.  I  do  not  want 

house   across    the    way   had   a  seen.                                                 ^^  ^j^    j  ^^^j^^  the  same  things 

flicker  on  the  first  floor,  no  wall  One  of  the  beats  in  the  oth-   for  them  that  I  want  for  my- 

ont   he  ground   floor;   standing  er  gang  turned  a  wireless  sud-   self.   They    are   hostile   but   do 

on  a  heap  of  boards  I  vaulted,  denly  to  full  volume,  old  song  not  know  their  own  evil,  yet 

swinging  up  into  a  large  com-  of    the    Animals,    and    we    all   if   i  kill   them  their    sins  will 

and  the  South  became  engulfed    development  of  a  directive  and    J^J^Ill^^^iir''^??^^^^^  t^^?^   ^^']}-  ^^P  ^^^^l  c»"f,<^   take  hold  of  me.   If  I  can   al- 

m  a  turmoil  of  resistance  not    socially    motivated    force    will    Z^^^    u^I    t       ^^^^^ws   vvere  Put  on  the  spot,  Christie,  let's   ready  see  the  consequences  of 

indeed   occur.   Only  the  rough    ?"  broken;  I  saw  shadowy  Sal-  see  them.  We  three  had  risen   the   killing   of   a    gang,    why 

outlines  have  been  visible.  But    Jo w  Dragons  already  mustered,  to  the   second  floor,  looking  should    I    not    prevent    it?    It 

seen   in   a  wider   context,   the   ^    ^Z^^^  u*       •  u  ^?.        ^"    ^^  ^^^^    through    a   hole   in    the  would  be  the  end  of  the  whole 

chances  are  a  little  more  con-    ^^1".^^"^,"V  ^it*^  ^"^  ^^^  ^air  wall.  A  bright  flash  quickly  re-   gang    dharma;    nobody    would 

ceivable.    Let's    take    a    short   f.*^^  ^^  bluish  face  —  he  some-  vealed  faces  and  bodies  poised  be  safe  anymore;  women  would 

look  back  at  the  happenings  in    ^]^^J  drank  Pelikan  ink  in  lit-  around  the  yard.  Once  they  had   become    drifters    you    couldn't 


ticon  since  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction,  the  movement 
which  brought  this  about  em- 
ployed moral,  political  and  psy- 
chological power,  albeit,  as  it 
was  proiid  to  proclaim,  of  the 


*'non-violent"  sort.  But  in  the    Chicago  and  surrounding  areas   tie  doses  for  a  quick  five-min-   fought   as  day-trippers  on  the   tell   who   was   having   it   away 


aftermath    of    the    moral    tri-    where   Negro   masses   brought   ^te    high,    divisible    thus 


Kenncfh  Jocobson  Presents  in  Concert  .  .  • 

THE  BUCK  CREEN  TRIO 


ORGAN,  VIBES   &   DRUMS 

AN  EVENING  of  JAZZ 

Ot 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Goinsboro  St.,  Cor.  Huntington  Ave. 

SAT.   EVENING,    NOV.    5,   AT   8:30   P.M. 

SEATS:    2.75-2.25-  1.75 

Tickets  Avoiloblc  ot  the  Brondcis  Coop  ond  Jordon  Holl  Box  Office 
MAIL  &  PHONE  ORDERS  ACCEPTED  —  536-2412 


by  beach  at  South  End;  now  they  with 

break 


BERKLEE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

announces 

the  exponsion  of  its  privote  lesson  division  in  its  ultro-modern  new 

focilities  ot  1 1 40  Boylston  Street,  Boston;  conveniently  locoted  only 

one  block  from  Auditorium  (formerly  Moss.)  Stotion,  only  two 
block  west  of  the  Prudential  Center. 

Privote  lessons  in  oil  instruments,  voice,  theory,  hormony,  ond 
orronging  ore  now  being  scheduled.  Our  registror.  Mr.  Motoyobos, 
will  be  hoppy  to  onswer  your  inquiries  ot  266-3525,  extension  37. 


who.  And  we  would 
ranks  to  follow  them 
and  we  would  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  our  leaders.  And  we 
would  fall,  too;  for  there  would 
be  no  protection  and  we  would 
all  deserve  to  go  to  hell.  Every- 
body knows  that.  There  is  no 
advantage.  I  would  rather  have 
them  murder  me. 

So  saying  he  slumped  against 
the  window  jamb,  lotlmg  tne 
brick  fall  upo;i  the  floor,  over- 
come by  sorrow,  eyes  misted. 

Don't  be  an  ass.  says  Chris- 
tie It's  easy  to  see  you've  lor- 
gottcn  every  bloody  thing  1  ve 
taught  you.  Stand  up. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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My  Summer 


A 


Hole 


By  EDWARD  LEVY 

Product  Comparison 
Product:  Sugar  donuts  in  a  reclosable  baf. 


Brands: 


X — 16  for  39^  or  2.4  4  each 
X — 16  for  39#  or  2.4  4  each 
Z — 16  for  35<  or  2.19<  each 


Results:  Weight 


X 
Y 
Z 


stated 
10  oz. 
10  oz. 
10  oz. 


Actual 
16      oz. 
11.5  oz. 
14.4  oz. 


Packagring:  All  arc  packaged  in  reclosable  bags. 

Size  and  Shape:  All  samples  v/trt  similar  in  size  and 
shape  though  Brand  Y  had  the  poorest  shaped  hole. 

Texture:  X  has  the  smoothest  and  most  uniform  texture. 

Summary:  X  has  less  sugar  coating  but  more  donut 
body  and  a  superior  hole.  A  panel  selected  X  as  the 
most  desirable. 


My  Summer 

A  Sobering  Steel  Hell 

By  DAVID  FINKEL  dust-laden   blast   furnaces  and    I  knew  that  with  Vietnam  in 

Tv^w.^  ie  er..v.«*wi«o  v.^n,.tif,ii  Tolllng  mills  hug  the  southern    high  gear  a  job  would  be  for 

K^wtf  lur^^^t  l?li  nr^^^^^^  shorc-line    of    Lake    Michigan,    the  asking,  and  it  v/as. 

fn^L^nilv^fn    the    Westrn  ^n^il  last  summer  every  inch       No  specific  task  that  1  ever 

hemiXre     s^me  hfng    whkS  ^»«  *  f^^^^'y  *«  »"*'  »  "^'^^^    «aw  could  boast  of  being  work 

hemisphere     someimngwnicn  ^^  worker  versus  management    jn  the  sense  of  hard  pftiysical 

defies  specification^ Perhaps  It  s  that  had  long  been  subjected  to    labor;    in    a    fully    automated 

i"  A^^  ^^^^i  mystery,  the  for-  abstract  theories  which  were  of    factory  there  is  no  such  thing, 

bidding  and  impenetrapie   ap-  ^^^^^    consolation    as    long    as    Every     function     is     machine- 

pearance  of  a  seemingly  end-  ^^       remained  abstract,  yet  of    oriented  and  within  this  orien- 

less  configuration  of  huge,  win-  ,i||,g    concrete,    experiential    tation     one     may     distinguish 

dowless  rectangles  surrounoea  ^aluc.  This  past  summer  I  had   three  classes  of  workers:  those 

by  natural  and  man-made  Par-  ^j^.^  experience.                               whose  job  it  is  to  run  the  ma- 

S  guards.  ^Pe'rhlps"rs"n  I   had   tried   befo,..    In   the   cjines    (the   P-luction   wo^k- 

the    ^ople    who    work    there  summer  of  1964  I  ^PP^^^^^^    ^hines'Tt?fe  millwVights'    Sfd 

the    Proletariat,    with    whose  s""^"^^^  ^ol  disaonointed   a^   those  who  help  the  machines, 

fates  1  had  been  taught  to  sym-  ^«^Pj  X>ris^^^s^^^^^^              ^^^P    them   ruiuiing    smoothly 

pathize  and  on  whose,  hves   I  frankly    »"^.P^^;.  ^^/^^^^^^^'^^J   either  by  cleaning  them  or  in 

was  so  prone  to  fantasize.  But  f^^^iTi^ii^  S^,d^?s  for  sum-    assuring    the    liailon    between 

most  surely  the  beauty,  m  this  l?^«l/^"Xfenf  ^hen  I  we^    one  machine  and  the  next  on  a 

industxial    nightmare    IS    con-  J^^^  ^P^^^^llent    officT  to    given   segment  of  the  produc 

tained  in  the  rare  privilege  that  ^  ,^t,t  wh^v    I  was  U^^^^          tion    line    (laborers).    All    th6 

it  affords  -  the  privilege  of  find  o^t  why    I  was  mformeo            ^^^  ^            ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

witnessing  in   a   single  glance  J^at  most  jobs  we^^^^                   j^^^  ^^^^^^  depending  on  the 

the  raisoo  d'etre  of  an  entire  through   the  »nterce^]^on  01  a                  ^^   inter-action,    albeit 

city  and  life-blood  of  its  200,-  third  „l^^ty      «     fnend     wun    .^^^^^^^^j   ^-^y^  ^^  nnachines, 

000     inhabitants.      Everythmg  pul^    ^he  employ  mem  o^^       the  degree  to  which  the  worker 

made  in  the    and    everybody    in    Gary     In-  ?«»^^  ,'"f,;^^^UdTn|  Sat  t^^^^^    participates,   as   a   thing,    with 

made  in  tne                             ^^^^   ^^^,   ^^  ''^  ^V*^"""^?!'  ^ .  f«?ior   w^       another  thing.  (Under  fully  au- 

'"^^'"H   eaters;  directly  or  indirectly,to  V^fy^irJ'.ZolooT^^^^^^^     tomated     working,,  eonditions 


Per  Donut 
1  oz. 
.7  oz. 
.9  oz. 


This  donut  comparison  was  only  one  of  dozens 

Quality    Assurance   Department   of   a   huge    (better   nameless;  "atire   directly  or  indirectly, to  !"?>; j^iyt^^^nrfJnTirhp7ave  tomated     working     conditions 

Supermarket  corporation.  Each  was  the  result  of  days  of  testing  the  steel-making  process.  When  1  told  "^("  P"  7^^^?  j^  "*^g^re  any  personal   satisfaction,  that 

_  depending  on  the  product,  boiling,  baking,  drinking,  weigh-  steel  prospers    Gary  P/o^pers;  ^^^^{J  J  ""j^^  i,ead    and    said',  is,  satisfaction  that  a  man  gets 

ing,  occasionally  gagging,  as  when  the  first  item  of  the  morning  when  the  steel  worker^  go  on  f.^^^J^^ff^^^^f^  ^^y,^  ,teel,  does  }"^*^t"f"^;?«  ^«;  J^Lman 

wis  succotash  or  baked  beans,  perhaps  washed  down  by  three  gi;;*'^-^,^,,-^ are'  n'^^^^  ^^^"  X^^'^.a^tl^n^'' sSiifi'ed  S'wUh^'^^fi^^ly*  Suman 

different  kinds  of  apricot  nectar.  1  was  assisting  the   Quality  "  edetermined   by   corporation  year's    application    ^   fpecineo  ^^.^^  ^^^  instincts,  is  a  prion 

Assurance  Director,  the  head  taster  so  to  speak,  a  man  who  J^als;  we  love  high-rise  office  «'5§"\^^r»''«  ^^/^^'PJ^^^^  "    ' ''*"'    '-'-    -^^ 

carried  his  occupational  hazard  around  with  him.  buildings,    war,    and    General  ad^ed    m    pareninese.s 


/.,«riA«*  removed  from  the  realm  of 
dcfed  in  P«y,^ntnes^'^  ^"^f^  J^bility.  In  a  situation  such 
future  plans  )   that  I  jiaa»n    1^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^   subject- 


lited  States  Steel  Corporation    /"*^^y  "•"%'"":%:';  ^hjs  vear  worker     never    conironis     ine 

the  Baby  Huey  of  industrial    too  good  to  ^^J;^"^^  l^'^^o^oW  end-product  of  his  labor;   and 

nerica    Five   miles   of   gray,    I  didn't  even  bother  to  apply.  ^^^^  ^^  confronts  the  product 

I  ^*  !.:<,  IoKav  o4   all  11  is  nnlv   in 


iVwa^  ha'r^at  first  to  take  these  comparisons  seriously;  to  Motors.  ^           ^^^^^     ^^     ^^^  ^y''^''^^^^^^^  llil'^l%'^^Z^^f^''si^V'i^^^ 

develop  a  professional  attitude  toward  the  virtues  and  flaws  of        ^"^       ^^  gteel  Corporation  They  must  ^a^^.^^^^^V^ J^^^  worker    never    confronts    the 

donut  holes;  till  then  I  hadn't  seen  anything  positive  in  them.  J^X  b!        '^-           '    ^   '—'  *-  "--''  '^  ^  ^^"^    ^''  ^^^'  '         -    -      '  -^-  •"**—   -"* 

But  the  seriousness  of  our  department's  function  hit  home  on  a  America 

couple    of    occasions.    Once    I  . Mu«ic 

baked   sixteen  cake  mixes  for  #nM»i*, 

the  board  meeting,  aided  only 
by  the  directions.  I  saw  them 
later — huge  chunks  of  angel 
food,  fudge  marble,  chocolate 
swirl,  white,  sponge,  yellow  — 
all  littering  the  long  table  and 
floor,  half-eaten  and  mangled.  I 
pictured  the  silk-suited  execu- 
tives tearing  them  apart,  obedi 
ent      secretaries 


d 


b 


cake  adjectives  with  somber 
face;  for  all  this  was  very 
grim  and  financial. 

The  secretary  in  our  office 
was  young,  bleached,  and  sen- 
sitive, and  dated  a  guy  from 
Frozen  Foods.  She  drank  cof- 
fee and  smoked  all  day,  pre- 
sumably   to    survive    it.    Her 


of  his  labor  at  all  it  is  only  in 
his  role  as  an  object,  as  another 
machine.)  The  "mill  rat,"  al- 
though the  object  of  his  skills 
in  no  way  enhances  his  human 
qualities  as  a  subject-being, 
certainly  achieves  the  greatest 
"satisfaction:"  at  least  in  his 
work   there   is   a    minimum   of 

The  Music  Department's  first    Bagger  nuinc  «au^»^  k- —    .:   ^jing     y^^^h     register     pro-    skill    involved.    With    the   pro- 

,pan,oo.a-   evS^t    of   the    1966.-67   season    not  mere  »-«»"'^  »'""•;•■    "i?^"^ 6r.l^.i^  m.sir.Uo^  ot    ^"etion    «°^^;"^^ 
transcribing   dealt    a    severe    blow    to    Dr     cological  research,  but  the  ve-    the  need  lor  a  Jull-sizc  concert    differs  according  to  ine     -tn__  .r 


Michael  Friedmann 


Music  Departments  first    Bagger  make  t.aro,»e  pr«etU^    tf hr/^'tg^ll''' V^gisTer  pTo"-    Jm 
of   the    1966-'67    season    not   mere  necessities  01   muM-    ^.^^  ^  dramatic  illustration  of    duct 


ceaii    a    »tvtrc     uiuw     iv    *^*.  » .       ^..^..i^aiitv  a of  which  they  are  in  charge.  The 

Maurice  Sussman's  recent  ag-  hides  for  expressive  muMcal.ty  grand.  ^^^    interesting    of    these   re- 

cressive  stance  with  respect  to  that  they   were   origmaiiy   oe-  ^^  Romantic  Lyricism  quires  a  simple  kjiowledge  of 

concert    policy.    An    overflow  signed  to  be.  From  the  quasi-  ^^e  operating  "^^S^a^'sm  .Most 

ra-eVce^asUtedtorepre-  ln.provH.tor,  ^-^e._a_„ as  ^M  maT^^f  n  ot  Brahm^s  g^reat  ^Z;^^-^y^ 


sentative  works  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Robert    Koff,    violinist. 


17th, 


demands 
Frescobaldi  and  Fontana  to 


and 

greatest  achievement  was  an  Louis  Bagger,  harpsichordist, 
esoteric  filing  system.  My  boss,  ^jp^j^^d  the  program  with  pieces 
I   have   said,   was   "heavy-set";  Frescobaldi,    Fontana,    and 

he    was    also    easy-going    and    "y    '^     ^        _    '.      _  

took   great   pride   in   tolerat 

the  length  of  my  hair  and 

generally    subversive    a    ' 

toward  the  corporate  spirit.  He   |^^„^p,t    fj^^    the    Pieces    de 


more  "constructed"  qualities  of  music    literature.    The    repeti- 

r    P    F    Bach's  empfindsamer  tive,   sentimental,    slow    move- 

.,    \               .   ^      c.wvi«»\      and  ment  is  the  only  weak  spot  in 

stil      (expressive     style)      and  ^^.^    „,onumental    work.    The 

Rameau's  delicate  rococo  orna-  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^e   first  movement, 

ments,  Mssrs.  KofT  and  Bagger  ^y^e    coloristic    interest    in    the 


the  periodic  pushing  of  a  but- 
ton; here  man  himself  (or  it- 
self) exists  as  another  machine. 
With  the  laborer,  suservience 
to  the  machine  is  complete.  I 
was  a  laborer  in  No.  2  Inter- 
mediate  Pipe  Mill,   where   my 


was  raised  on  an  oil  tanker  and 


and   contractions  of  the   finale 
maintain  interest  throughout. 

Madeline  Foley,  the  'cellist, 
is  a  truly  romantic  instrumen- 
talist, who  studied  with  Pablo 


Any  romantic  notions  that  I 
once  had  about  the  lives  of 
factory  workers  were  quickly 
dispelled,  and  1  found  myself 
alienated    not    only    from    my 


w«»i«iscu  ^.ii«..  ..i.  .o»«-^  ""^  ^.         .      .„   ronrert    For   the  QU«te  pronounced  musiml  per 

married   the   first   girl    he   saw  Clavecin   "» ^^**"^"^-   *  ?^'^^/"/  sonalities. 

when   he   left  home    (or   when  first  half  of  the  concert,  this  re-  «»»»•         .     ,   ,  ,.,,u^ 

home  left  him).  viewer  was  placed  in  the  cnti-  Classical   Irregularity 

His  other  assistant,  also  my  ^^jj^   disadvantageous  position 

S^'comparison^'as'^'a   '!"e-  ^f  P«ge-turner.  Thus    although  ^^^    L"i«<^  Vosg^^chi^^'   ^^^f^^    nation,  and  lyrical  expressivity    i^ought  were  so  dilTerent  that 

pressed    ex-Marine    just    back  the  interpretive  motivations  of  -^^^    replaced    Mr.    Bagger    for    ^^^  displayed  most  clearly   in    ''^^''^^^^^^  was  difficult  if 

from      Vietnam,      having     ex-  ^y^e  performance  were  readily  the  Haydn  Tno  in  c  wajor  dii      ^^^^^  ^.^^^^    y^-^^^  Vosgerchian  s        .   j.^^jj^    ^^^^   resentment   of 


In  the  second  half  of  the  con-    Casals.  Her  soaring  "melodic  ex-    ^^^^^^  ^ven  more'so  from  my 

m  tne  sttvuu  nu^x  ^  pansiveness,    impeccable    into-    t • ^..,  f»...rv^r^«,^ru«:  i^f 

nation,  and  lyrical  expressivity 


co-workers  Our  frameworks  of 


changed    guns    for    buUter.    1 


Brahms'  Trio  in  C  Minor,  op. 

101  The  Haydn  work  is  form- 
allv  concise,  and  delightfully 
irregular  in  its  phraseology. 
Miss  Vosgerchian's  varied  ar- 
ticulation, pedal  -  free  finger 
technique  and  aural  awareness 
received  full  expression  in  this 


playing  had  that  organic  qual- 
ity in  inter -connecting  phrases 
that  one  misses  in  some  of  the 
greatest  pianists'  playing.  This 
more  than  compensated  for  the 
fact  that  she  was  compelled  to 
force  her  volume  because  of 
the  instrument's  limitations  on 
several  occasions.  Mr.  KofT  dis- 
played an  enthusiasm  which 
his  playing  of  romantic  music 


,     ,  \  apparent  their  realization  can 

came  next  and   last   as  errand      ^^fK^  rJi^/^imsed  here 

boy,  weigher,  cook  and  depart-  notbe  ^^^^"'"f"*  '''^^^.  ^^.-   ^^ 
ment   intellectual,   (which  con-        There   are   two   extremes   ol 

sisted  of  spelling  poly-syllabic  performances  of  baroque   mu- 

words  for  the  dough-boy).  But  ^^^    qj^^  ig  a  self-indulgent  ro- 

as  a  taster  among  tasters  I  was  1^  "  .:  j^^i   which    discards   in- 

Sen^h^JvrilllVoV'mrtongTe?  ner    Integrity    as   well   as   any    ^-^^mance.  "The .  dominant 

Right  after  {LcrkVpro^  semblance   to   musical   authen-    pia/^o  part  in  ths  trio  re^eivejl 

I  made  gallons  and  gallons  of  ^j^ity.  The  other  is  a  historical    a  treatment  that  combined  un 

Jello    (actually,    "gelatin,"   but   '_.„^ntrv   which  ceases   to   re-    "s^a^/^^^ll^'^'i^y  ^  cal^ula^^^^    "^^    son.tun.v^    ic,.-.^    .» 
I  couldn't  break   the  habit)   in   Pedantry  J^  '  ^  sonority  with  ^>"^^y  f^'^^/f^??    past,  as  well  as  his  custom? 

all  conceivable  flavors.  I  found    g»^d  ^^'^"^""^"'l'^"    s  a   oer-    ^'-"^"c^  ^^'^.v^'^nfibf  ideal  in     intelligent     comprehension 
that  Jello  in  such  quantities  is   temporary  audience  as  a   per     size  Steinway  was  the  ideal  in     ^^^  dramatic  rhetoric. 

very  erotic,  and  that  it  makes   formance   criterion.    The   solu^    fl!;;^Tn,hrBrahms    however,   ^  

terrific  noises  when  you  get  to    ..        ^.ffered  by  Mssrs.  Koff  and    Jsm.  In  the  Branms,  nowev^   ji^^^^mm 

the  sides  of  the  bowl;  but  not   "©"^  ". . ■  , 

much  more.  Another  time  I 
"was  given  three  brassieres  and 
told  to  shrink  them  in  a  dryer. 
These,  too,  were  sent  up  to  the 
board  meeting  (Picture  the  silk- 
suited  executives  .  .  .  ) 

Part  of  my  job  was  collect- 
ing the  items  to  be  tested  from 
the  adjacent  warehouse.  This 
meant  asking  the  people  who 
know  how  to  speak  to  it  to  ask 
the  IBM  machine  for  the  code 
and  slot  number.  Then  I'd  sort 
of  browse  around  since  items 
were  never  in  the  right  places 
anyway.  Sometimes,  if  they 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


the  fact  that  1  was  a  "college 
boy"  was  not  the  cause,  as  it 
had  been  on  past  jobs.  It  was  a 
question  simply  of  having  so 
little  in  common  to  talk  about. 
Their  minds  never  wandered 
beyond  the  present  moment, 
and  beyond  what  they  could 
directly  experience  and  relate 
to  their  ow/i  lives.  This  meant 
talking  about  their  jobs,  about 
their  families  and  friends,  and 
occasionally    about   the   future 

(Continued   on  Page   6) 
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On  Saturday,  October  22  at  1  P.M. 
Federico  Fellini's  "Nights  of  Cabiria' 

With   Juliette   Mossino 

On  Sunday,  October  23  at  1  P.M. 
Francois  Truffaut's  "Shoot  the  Piano  Player' 

COMING: 

Saturday,  October  29:  Fellini's  "La  Strada  '    (1954) 

Sunday    October  30:  Bresson's  "Diary  of  a 

Country  Priest"    (1951) 
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Si^-^el  Hell 


(Continued  from  Pa^e  5) 
of  either.  When  prodded  to 
discuss  timeless  issues,  like  re- 
ligion, or  "abstract  threats," 
like  Vietnam,  they  revealed 
only  haw  little  they  knew  or 
how  much  less  they  cared. 

The  subservient  character  of 
their  jobs  had  a  psychological 
price  to  pay,  which,  from  what 
I  gathered,  either  took  the 
form  of  aggressiveness  in  their 
private  lives  or  on  the  high- 
way. Yet,  throughout  their 
jabs,  even  in  their  relations  to 
immediate  supervisors,  they 
remained  survile.  The  author- 
ity of  the  foreman  was  never 
questioned,  even  when  his  job 
required  the  imposition  of 
meaningless    rules.    (On    more 

than  one  occasion  my  job  was 
threatened  when  I  questioned 
the  reasons  behind  these  rules.) 
The  local  union  is  often  help- 
less in  handling  these  trivial 
complaints,  since  the  company 
can  always  find  a  way  of  inter- 
preting its  rules  as  safety  pre- 
cautions.   In    general,    union's 


demands  are  militant  but  they 
reflect  the  thinking  of  its  mem- 
bers in  their  preoccupation 
with  the  here  and  now;  it  has 
yet  to  take  a  stand  on  national 
questions.  Interest  in  their 
union  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bership is  slight,  in  large  part 
due  to  the  undemocratic  at- 
mosphere which  reportedly 
prevails  at  national  conven- 
tions. The  individual  member 
feels  helpless  in  the  face  of 
union    bureaucracy. 

The  boredom  of  work  ex- 
tends over  the  entire  day.  One 
is  either  working,  sleeping  for 
work,  or  spending  one's  leisure 
time  in  dreaded  anticipation  of 
the  next  shift  The  effect  of 
alienation  is  devastating  and 
psychological  impassivity  is  the 
result.  The  rudest  awakening 
that  I  experienced  all  summer, 
which  also  must  be  counted  as 
the  rudest  intellectual  awaken- 
ing of  my  entire  life,  was  in 
witnessing  the  Marxian  dialec- 
tic dissolve  before  my  eyes. 
Even  worse,  I  could  see  myself 
slowly  falling  victim  to  that 
same  indefinable  force  that 
had  alreidy  reduced  my  fellow 
workers  to  something  less  than 
human. 


1.  Um . . .uh . . . now  lliat  we  Icnow 
each  other  a  little,  I  was  won- 
dering if,  uh,  you  think  I'm  tlta 
type  of  guy  you  could  go  for? 

I  could  go  for  a 
real  swinger. 


2. 1  have  an  excitinp;  pipe 
iX>llectioa. 

I  want  to  be  wheco 
the  actioaia. 


8. 1  know  some  daring  che«f 
openings. 

I  want  a  man  who't 
making  it  happen. 


4. 1  read  all  al3out  it  in  The 
New  York  Times. 

I  want  to  do  'in'  thingji 
with  'in'  people 
in  'in'  places. 


5. 1  spend  a  lot  of  time  to  6.  Then  I  f^uess  you  wouldn't  be 

the  library.  interested  in  someone  like  me 

who  has  landed  a  good-paying 
My  motto  is  fun  today  Job  that  wlU  let  his  family 

end  fun  tomorrow^  '  live  well  and  who,  to  addition, 

has  taken  out  a  substantial 
Living  Insurance  policy  from 
Equitable  that  will  provide 
handsomely  for  his  lamily  if » 
heaven  foroid,  anythtog  should 
happen  to  him. 

How's  about  showtog 
me  that  pipe 
collection,  swtogerP 


Fof  tofonnatlon  about  Living  Tnsuwinee,  see  The  Nfan  from  EmUtnblo, 
Fur  career  0[>port unities  at  K<|uilablo,  sco  your  Placement  Omccr,  or 
%irrite:  Patrick  Scollard,  Manpower  Development  Division. 

^The  EQt^rrABU  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  Statei 

US9  Av«.  of  the  AmefkMU.  Now  York,  N.  X  10019     •IquttohU  IMi 
—     An  Equal  Opporttmity  EmyUfyar,  U^ 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

need  for  American  technical 
knowledge  as  well  as  economic 
assistance  in  developing  coun- 
tries; there  are,  he  feels,  many 
potential  Vietnams  in  the 
world,  and  if  we  are  not  to 
plant  ourselves  everywhere,  we 
must  evolve  a  long-term  for- 
eign policy.  This  is  the  present 
manifestation  of  a  general  syn- 
drome: undefined  objectives, 
motivations,  and  policies  which 
are  unclear  to  the  foreigner  no 
more  so  than  to  the  American 
called  upon  by  his  President  to 
support  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Brooke  contends  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  unques- 
tioning loyalty  of  the  World 
War  II  generation  and  the  wa- 
vering if  not  openly  hostile  be- 
havior of  ours  can  be  explained 
by  the  unclearness  of  the  issue. 

Nevertheless,  Brooke  sees  the 
problem  as  it  currently  exists, 
not  in  any  idealized  vein,  not 
in  terms  of  solutions  that  might 
have  been  tenable  ten  years 
ago.  "We  are  in  Vietnam  .  .  . 
we've  tried  to  justify  ourselves 
.  .  .  we're  there." 

Brooke  looks  for  a  solution 
involving  the  creation  of  a 
pro-U.S.  civilian  government 
which  would  require  our  aid 
for  only  a  short  time.  For  the 
delay  of  such  a  solution,  the 
United  States  is  as  damnable  as 
Hanoi.  He  cited  the  coincidence 
to  the  day  of  Arthur  Goldberg's 
expression  of  possible  negotia- 


Orooke 

tion  with  a  stepping  up  in  U.  S. 
bombing.  He  does,  however, 
favor  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  until  a  suitable  com- 
promise can  be  achieved. 

At  a  time  when  unity  is  so  vi- 
tal to  us  the  increased  sources 
of  friction  are  ominous.  Black 
Power  as  it  has  been  most  radi- 
cally interpreted  has  been  a 
detriment.  The  civil  rights 
movement  has  lost  many  of  its 
allies.  At  the  same  time,  he 
commented  that  the  threat  of 
riots  by  irresponsible  groups  is 
what  prompted  remedial  action 
by  the  city  of  Boston.  "This 
country  is  great  not  for  its 
sameness,  but  for  its  diversity." 
"We  must  get  the  movement 
back  in  its  right  direction." 
The  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  words  are  unclear 
to  me.  One  couldn't  be  overly 
certain  of  exactly  what  Mr. 
Brooke  was  trying  to  say  about 
the  civil  rights  movement  on 
the  basis  of  his  talk. 

The  speaker  did  present  more 
lucid  opinions  on  issues  raised 
in  discussion.  He  spoke  of  in- 
creased job  opportunities 
through  federal  money,  but  he 
did  advocate  putting  the  Job 
Corps  into  private  hands  to 
supply  greater  training.  He  ex- 
pressed agreement  with  open- 
housing,  the  law  outlawing  the 
burning  of  draft  cards,  the  re- 
peal of  14-B,  and  opposition  to 
capital  punishment.  He  spoke 
as  a  candidate  for  public  office, 
and  any  conclusions  should  be 


prefaced  by  such  realization.  To 
me,  Edward  Brooke  came  across 
as  an  articulate  and  well-inten- 
tioned politician  with  reasons 
for  candidacy  beyond  the  mere- 
ly personal.  He  spoke,  how- 
ever, during  a  time,  for  him, 
when  words  are  precious,  even 
if  they  may  not  be  wholly  ac- 
curate, and  when  actions  re- 
main to  be  judged.  And  it  will 
be  Mr.  Brooke's  actions  by 
which  he  will  reveal  his  true 
self. 


Theatre  Funds 


(Continued  from  Page  1> 

cus'  assertions. 

Bob  Shuman,  '69,  declared 
that  "if  we  give  them  the 
money,  we  would  have  a  basis 
to  request  a  voice  in  depart- 
mental policies." 

Those  Council  members  op- 
posing the  allocation  did  not 
discount  the  value  of  a  "show 
of  support"  but  expressed 
reservations  about  the  alleged 
vagueness  of  the  proposal. 
They  also  were  concerned  with 
other  departments  providing 
services  for  students  might  also 
come  to  the  Council  for  sup- 
port. One  Council  member 
went  as  far  as  to  term  the 
earlier  threat  by  the  theatre 
to  charge  students  admission 
unless  the  $500  was  granted, 
"a  kind  of  blackmail." 


Gang  War  in  London 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Roger  said  he  did  not  want  to 
be  king  of  any  street  if  he  had 
to  get  there  by  someone  else's 
blood.  I  heard  him  say  that. 

Christie  began  to  laugh: 
"Man,  you  don't  know  how  stu- 
pid you  sound.  Haven't  you 
read  any  thing  at  all?  It's  silly 
in  this  century  to  worry  about 
pleasure  and  pain,  let  alone 
death.  Who  are  you  to  say 
whether  it  is  better  to  be  alive 
than  dead?  In  this  life  you  have 
chosen  the  path  of  action,  not 
of  wisdom.  Moreover  real  wis- 
dom would  show  you  that  noth- 
ing important  is  being  de- 
stroyed; violence  is  an  imper- 
sonal act.  Gang  dharma  out- 
lives both  tlie  slayer  and  the 
slain.  The  soul  lives  on.  We  all 
were  born,  all  die;  grief  over 
that  is  irrelevant.  You  can  only 
bring  about  the  destruction  of 
an  important  thing  if  you  fail 
to  act  at  all.  The  Sallow  Drag- 
ons will  forget  you  and  will 
them.selves  collapse  if  you 
avoid  a  good  rumble.  Whereas 
if  you  mix  in  and  win  you  will 
rule  the  l>oraugh;  if  you  mix  in 
and  die  you  will  have  an  im- 
mortal name  in  Stepney  and 
part  of  Kent.  You  can  not  be 
a  fighter  and  then  decide  not 
to  fight;  this  is  a  sin.  Yet  if 
you  are  skilled  in  the  path  of 
action  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
good  and  evil. 

**It  is  too  late  to  refrain  from 
action.  Refraining  from  action 
is  not  freedom  from  action;  it 
is  itself  action:  immoral  action, 
and  an  effront  to  the  Sallow 
Dragons,  whose  traditions  you 
embody.  You  would  be  rightly 
accused  of  acting  in  regard  to 
yourself  only  and  by  this  at- 
tachment you  would  dis-attach 
yourself  from  the  world  of  law, 
duty,  service,  and  sacrifice.  If 
we  all  did  that  we  would  no 
lonijer  support  one  another, 
and  then  we  would  foreret  the 
teleological  purpose  of  human 
community.  Then  would  come 
the  chaos  you  fear.  'If  you 
dress  food  for  your  own  sake, 
you  eat  sin  /  Haven't  you  read 
Bonhoeffer?" 

Roger  sat  troubled  in  mind, 
lookincj  at  tho  floor. 

Christie  said.  "Listen  to  this: 
wo  onlv  wnnt  l'^  beit  the  others 
in  this  battle.  We  do  not  desire 
control  of  the  world.  We  al- 
re-^dy  have  it." 

RoEfor  looked  un  in  wonder. 
Christie  s^id  aenin:  "You  are 
deluded  Do  not  let  your  Self 
think.  'T  am  a  Door.'  There  is 
nothing  to  do.  You  are  only 
actincf  in  harmony  with  what 
hns  already  been  done  by  me. 
You  and  your  action  are  a 
qn-^iity  of  nature." 

My  own  hair  boqan  to  bristle 
7\r\t\  ponfusion  took  hold  of  my 
mind  Now  it  is  over  I  wonder 
^o  think  about  it;  T  know  I  w?<s 
ther«  bv  f^ivour.  Hinds  sj^^^k- 
ing  Roger  lit  up  a  fag,  said  to 


Domits,  et  al 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

weren't  unloaded  yet,  I'd  climb 
into  the  trucks  or  railroad  cars 
for  them;  or  else  I'd  ask  one  of 
the  warehouse  men.  who  af- 
fectionally  called  me  "Ace," 
"Taster",  or  "Kid."  Actually, 
we  had  a  dismal  relationship, 
I  feeling  guilty  about  my  tie, 
and  they  resenting  that  I  ate 
the  food  they  lugged  all  day. 

Once  I  had  collected  all  the 
samples  I  brought  them  back 
to  the  office  and  we  began  test- 
ing. One  day  it  would  be  all 
beans  —  French     green,     cut 


Christie,  who  are  you?  Show 
me  if  you  think  I  can  see.  He 
held  the  lighter  to  the  other's 
jaw. 

The  air  all  about  Christie's 
face  seemed  to  burst  into 
flame:  the  splendour  of  one 
thousand  suns  could  not  have 
equaled  the  brightness  there. 
Quickly  I  had  to  turn  my  face 
to  the  shadows,  but  instead  of 
the  shadows  I  saw  a  great 
emptiness  in  the  wall,  and  be- 
hind that  the  soft  glow  of  an 
East  London  pub  where  people 
had  gathered  to  buy  each  other 
drinks  and  to  hear  an  old  Cock- 
ney  singer  whisper:  lay  y  o  u  r  j  green,  whole  green,  blue  lake, 
head  on  me  breast.  Love;  who  i  cut  blue  lake,  whole  glass, 
cares  how  very  old  we  are.  i  French  glass,  ad  nauseum.  Or 
And  through  the  glow  I  saw  I  peas  —  garden  sweet,  little 
greenness,  the  lake  in  Cumber- 1  gem.  with  tiny  onions,  without 
land  where  Franny  was  sitting  |  tiny  onions.  8  ounces.  303  size, 
drinking  tea  under  the  moon,  j  I  happen  to  detest  peas  and  I 
watching  the  moon,  waiting  for  was  lucky  that  we  didn't  have 
me  to  come  back.  At  my  back ,  to  eat  them  to  test  them.  What 
with  fire  I  heard  a  stentorian  1  you  do  is  throw  them  against 
cosmic  roar  and  felt  the  pres- 1  the  wall;  the  good  ones  bounce 
ence  of  a  great  man  naming  all*  and  the  bad  ones  squash, 
the  parts  of  his  body  as  if  for  Once  in  a  while  during  the 
the  first  time,  and  for  others  to  testing  a  salesman  was  called  in 
learn  them.  On  the  ceiling  from  the  lobby  (they  were  al- 
shadows  danced  of  four  hands !  ways  in  the  lobby  waiting)  to 
waving  weapons,  ornaments,  .  be  shamed  for  a  poor  quality 
necklaces,  a  discus  and  a  mace,  product.  A  Salesman  was  al- 
and a  huge  head  made  immo-  ways  identifiable  by  his  shiny 
bile  by  the  effort  of  presenting  |  shoes  and  broken  spirit.  Buyers, 
all  Time  in  one  glance.  All  the  i  on  the  other  hand,  were  always 
parts  of  the   universe   were   in  !  identifiable  by  either  their  abil- 


sequence.  Roger  was  seeing 
them;  I  only  heard  them:  it  was 
not  speaking  to  me.  For  an  in- 
stant shadows  on  the  ceiling 
became  an  abstract,  four-cor- 
nered sleeper's  dance  and  then 
were  still.  I  heard  Roger  mur- 
mur something  about  "Moths 
into  candlelight.  Rivers  into  the 
sea."  I  heard  Christie  say,  "I 
come  here  only  to  kill  men." 
I  surely  heard  that.  I  held  my 
arms  in  the  attitude  of  cruci- 
fixion, because  I  like  to.  Stayed 
like  that.  A  Ion?  time  passed. 

When  I  turned  around  there 
was  a  single  candle  lighted  on 
the  floor,  and  the  muffled  clat- 
ter of  men  battling  in  the  dark 
not  far  below.  Roger  was  gone 
from  the  window  sill.  Rita  had 
come  up;  she  was  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  a  piece  of  fallen 
theatrical  board.  Christie  sat 
facing  her.  I  smelled  blossoms 
or  perhaps  I  smelt  milk 


ity  to  induce  guilt  in  salesmen 
("That's  pretty  crumby  looking 
sauerkraut  you're  sending  us, 
Sam")  or  by  their  magnanimity 
toward  them  ("No  one'll  die 
from  it"). 

The  incredible  truths  to  be 
learned  from  a  summer  in  a 
test  kitchen  are  that  taking 
donut  holes  seriously,  and 
soberly  heaving  peas  against  a 
wall  are  aLso  part  of  growing 
up,  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
proof  is  in  the  (chocolate,  but- 
terscotch, vanilla,  tapioca  or 
lemon)  pudding. 


Assault 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


student,  the  assailant  grabbed 
his  jacket  and  hit  him  in  the 
face.  Schmidt  ran  for  help  and 
Not  looking  up  he  said,  "You  Ramras  managed  to  escape  his 
can  be  in  the  north  before  assailant  and  reach  the  infir- 
morning  if  you  leave  now,  mary,  where  a  nurse  called  Se- 
Ilarry.  Then  write  about  this  curity  and  the  police.  Ramras 
that  it  may  be  read  by  the  wise  said  the  assailant  had  two  com- 
for  instruction.  It  is  not  for  panions  who  waited  in  a  car  for 
everybody.  In  fact,  give  it  to  him  during  the  attack. 
the  world  in  such  a  way,  in  |  Police  were  described  as  apa- 
such  an  organ,  that  it  may  thetic,  claiming  there  was  noth- 
very   likely  never  ie   read   by   ing  they  could  do  without  the 


anyone. ' 

I  walked  to  the  door  to  be- 
gin travelling.  I  turned  to  look 
at  them  once  more.  They  two 
were  slowly  rocking.  He  had 
his    hand    palm    up    upon    her 


license  plate  number  of  the  car. 
Security  reportedly  asked 
Schmidt  "why  didn't  you  fight 
back?" 

Schmidt  was  not  hurt.   Ram- 
ras was  not   seriously   injured. 


quim  and  she  had  a  little  bit  of  although  he  said  that  the  assail- 
blood  at  her  lips'  corner.  ant  1  ad  threatened  to  kill  him. 
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Sailors  Capture 
Assoc.  Member 
NEISA  Trophy 

The  Brandeis  sailing  team 
captured  the  NEISA  Associate 
Members  Championship  trophy 
Saturday.  This  event  is  the 
most  important  race  of  the 
eeason. 

The  victory  marked  the  first 
time  a  trophy  has  beeji  claimed 
by  Brandeis  in  intercollegiate 
sailing.  It  entitles  Brandeis  to 
enter  a  major  competition  at 
M.I.T.    for   the   Schell   trophy. 

After  a  weak  start  in  very 
light  air  (low  winds)  off  No- 
ank,  Conn.,  the  team  picked  up 
points  in  the  freshening  breeze, 
and  finished  the  last  pair  of 
races  with  two  firsts. 

Dave  Halberstadt  was  skip- 
per and  Dave  Rosenblum  crew 
in  the  first  division.  Dan  Perl- 
man  and  Dave  Rouslin  co- 
skippered   the  second   division 

entry. 

The  score  was  tied  between 
Nichols  and  Brandeis  going 
into  the  final  race.  Brandeis' 
second  division  team  sailed 
awav  with  the  race,  beating  the 
jiearVst  rival  by  ten  boat 
lengths. 

The  final  stand  inKs  were: 
Brandeis  27,  Nichols  25,  Merri- 
mack 22,  Nassan  20,  Emerson  9. 

Force  or  Violence  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

In  a  way  of  which  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  is  only  semi-consci- 
ously  aware,  the  Africans  —  at 
least  those  south  of  the  Sahara 
—  are  facing  the  same  urgent 
dilemma.  As  long  as  he  remains 
a  "poor"  ward  of  the  white 
world,  his  subjugation  to  South 
Africa,  the  Portuguese,  the 
white  Rhodesians,  or  the  con- 
sortatian  of  white-controlled 
cartells  in  the  Congo,  will  not 
end.  In  fact,  almost  all  the 
black  "sovereign"  states  in  the 
South  must  pay  their  tribute  to 
the  mighty  slaveholders  in 
South  Africa  who,  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  black  flesh, 
reward  those  states  with  a 
minimal  income.  Those  states, 
in  turn,  have  threatened  to  use 
force,  physical  force,  more  than 
once  in  the  last  15  years.  But 
their  threat  stands  out  dispro- 
portionally  to  their  power. 
Their  lack  of  power  is  the  so- 
cial vacuum.  They  haven't 
generated  power  because  they 
have  failed  to  generate  produc- 
tive industrial  capacity,  in  in- 
dustry as  well  as  in  agriculture. 
The  "poor,"  here  as  every- 
where, are  powerless. 

There  is  latent  strength, 
however,  in  a  more  than  de- 
clamatory alliance,  in  over- 
coming the  separation  among 
themselves.  Little  coordination 
has  so  far  been  demonstrated 
among  the  Southern  African 
elates  among  themselves  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  them 
and  the  Bantus  and  the  other 
tribes  in  South  Africa  on  the 
other.  Such  coordination  would 
potentially  fill  the  power  vac- 
mim.  and  would  give  substance 
to  the  empty  appeals  to  the 
"United  Nations.  It  would  also 
pive  a  different  perspective  to 
the  struggle  in  this  country, 
and  to  its  behavior  toward 
Asia  and  Africa. 
To  be  continued  next  week. 


CouncH 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

President  Phil  Saperia,  '68,  and 
the  ballots  then  destroyed  im- 
mediately. 

A  few  moments  later,  Kauf- 
man, declaring  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  majority  in  the  voting, 
asked  for  a  recount.  Council, 
uncertain  of  how  to  proceed, 
voted  to  clear  the  room  of  all 
observers  to  take  an  informal 
poll  of  how  each  member  had 
voted. 

The  results  of  the  poll  were 
not  released,  but  when  the 
meeting  was  reopened,  Council 
voted  9-4-0  to  declare  both  of 
the  elective  seats  open  and  to 
revote  immediately  to  fill  the 
posts.  The  second  balloting, 
witnessed  by  two  Council  mem- 
bers in  addition  to  Saperia,  re- 
sulted in  the  selection  of  Kreis- 
Icr  and  Kaufman. 

Council  then  voted  11-0-2  to 
create  the  previously  unplanned 
post  of  observer-alternate  and 
to  name  Gleckman  to  that  po- 
sition. At  that  time,  doubt  was 
expressed  as  to  whether  the 
other  non-student  members  of 
the  committee  would  accept  the 
formation  of  the  new  post. 
However,  Univcrsi'ty  President 
Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar  has  re- 
portedly agree<l  to  the  addition. 

Council  members  have  ex- 
pressed bewilderment  as  to 
what  might  have  caused  the 
confusion.  Most  have  ruled  out 


Win-A- 

IVHAT  IS  A  GERBIL? 

A  gerbil  is  a  small,  bright- 
eyed  rodent,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance and  coloring  to  the 
Golden  Hamster.  The  gerbil 
is  smaller,  with  a  weight  of 
less  than  three  ounces  and  a 
length  of  three  to  four 
inches. 

WHY  A  GERBIL? 

The  gerbil  is  a  cheerful 
pet.  it  is  known  that  even  a 
pregnant  female  can  be  han- 
dled without  getting  one's 
fingers  nipped.  This  is  rare 
for  a  rodent.  Furthermore, 
the  gerbil  moves  with  cute 
jerky  motions  reminiscent  of 
Charlie  Chaplin. 

HOW  TO  ENTER 

Jeff  Silver,  mild-mannered 
treasurer  of  the  Brandeis 
Student  Union,  recently 
bought  a  male  and  female 
gerbil.  He  would  like  to 
names  submitted  shall  win 
name  them.  The  two  best 
for  the  entrane  an  FI  gener- 
ation (would  you  believe  Bio 
30a  ..  .  Bio  Sci?)  gerbil  of 
his  choice.  AW  entries  must 
be  placed  in  the  mailbox  of 
Judicious  Jon  Brant.  He 
wants  mail! 


Harriers  Fall  to  Bentley; 
Lack  of  Preparation  Costly 


By  BJCK  HOROWITZ 

The  Brandeis  cross  country 
team  ran  into  a  surprisingly 
powerful  Bentley  squad  Sat- 
urday and  was  defeated,  16-46. 

In  line  with  President  John- 
son's **See  America  First"  pro- 
gram, the  runners  of  both 
teams  spent  a  good  part  of 
their  afternoon  covering  almost 
six  miles  of  extremely  rugged 
terrain  (asphalt  mixed  with 
generous  helpings  of  dirt  and 
rocks)  in  and  around  Bcntley's 
scenic  Waltham  campus. 


the    possibility    of    intentional 
fraud. 

Kaufman  declared  that  he 
saw  "no  explanation  for  what 
might  have  happened."  Other 
observers  expressed  concern 
over  the  ehect  the  confusion 
might  have  on  the  future  of  the 
committee. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

And  deplorable  though  any 
such  act  may  be,  it  certainly 
does  not  threaten  the  existence 
of  American  democracy,  as  the 
Justice  editorialized.  Many 
more  significant  books  have 
been  banned  or  denied  publi- 
cation throughout  this  coun- 
try's history;  political  machines 
have  also  reacted  cruelly  to 
their  opponents.  But  because 
of  publishers  hke  Beacon  Press 
and  because  political  corrup- 
tion is  not  nearly  as  bad  now 
as  it  was  30  years  ago,  democ- 
racy will  continue  to  exist. 

RIc  VTslaner  '68 


When  the  results  were  in 
it  was  obvious  that  the  Judges 
could  have  used  a  good  deal 
more  preparation  for  this  meet 
than  their  calendar  had  al- 
lowed. Bentley,  which  started 
work  early  in  September,  had 
already  compiled  a  6-2  slate, 
the  two  losses  coming  at  the 
hands  of  Tufts  and  Bates,  both 
undefeated  thus  far.  Mean- 
while, the  Brandeis  squad  was 
able  to  start  practice  only  fif- 
teen days  ago,  and  the  runners 
have  not  reached  full  strength 
yet. 

The  race  was  won  by  Bent- 
ley's  Robert  Wilkins  in  29:39, 
while  Peter  Branigan  was  once 
more  the  top  Brandeis  finisher. 
Branigan,  who  was  right  up 
with  the  lenders  after  two  and 
a  half  miles,  developed  a  stitch 
in  his  side,  but  still  finished 
a  strong  fifHi  in  31:15.  Jon 
Gage  and  Andy  Yacker  were 
next  across  the  line  for  Bran- 
deis, in  eighth  and  tenth  place, 
respectively. 

The  team's  record  now 
stands  at  0-3  with  a  quadrangu- 
lar meet  against  Emerson.  Har- 
rington, and  Assumption  sc  hed- 
uled  for  Saturday  at  Gordon 
Field. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Subscriptions  to  the  JUS- 
TICE are  $5  per  annum. 
Checks  payable  to  the  JUS- 
•nCE  should  be  mailed  to: 
the  JUSTICE,  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, Waltham,  Mass. 
•2154. 


If  you're  not  on  the  special  chartered  GO-GO 
trains  pullinpj  out  of  New  York  and  Boston  on 
Thursday  Night  January  26th  for  four  days  of 
all-out  all-nighters—YOU'RE  OUT  OF  IT! 
All  through  Jan  26-29,  5000  guys  and  gals, 
grads  and  undergrads,  will  be  swinging  full 
Xime — torch  parades,  snow  sculptures,  ice- 
boat racing,  skiing,  dogsled  racing,  and  street 
dancing— If  it's  hip,  you'll  have  it. 

LETS  FACE  IT.  It's  a  fantastic  deal  for  $85— 
which  includes  transportation,  live  bands  en 
route,  meals,  and  lodging  in  Quebec's  best 
hotels  and  motels. 

So  get  information  NOW!  Contact  your  local 
campus  rep  or  in  the  Boston  Area  phone 
734-6680  and  in  the  New  York  Area  phone 
349-3900  —  before  5000  other  students  beat 
you  out! 

NO  RESERVATIONS  CAN  BE  ACCEPTED  AFTER 
DECEMBER  1st  1966 

YOUR  CAMPUS  REP  IS: 

?!!l!£y,'v^?n?s^^  9  P.  M.  -  11  P.  M.  -  899-4970  or  ylo  mailroom 
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Soccermen  Boot  Away  Two  Games;         DarknCSS  TopS  NetlllBIl; 
Lose  to  Tufts,  5-1;  Then  Norwich  3-2     ^  p^^gj  Vi\mA»  Island 


By  JOEL  LUBIN 

Suffering  a   disappointing   week,    tiie   Brandeis  soccer  team  dropped  two  road  games.  They 


by  the  COURT  KITTY 

Tiie  first  practice  match  of  the  season  ended  in  defeat  for 


were  overwhelmed  at  Tufts  5-1,  then  lost  a  heartbrcaker  to  Norwich  by  a  score  of  3-2 

The  Tufts  game  came  as  a  surprise  to  most    people.    Last    season,    Brandeis    defeated    the  the  Brandeis   netmen,  6-3,   but  the  encounter  was  far  from   a 

Jumbos  by  a  4-0  margin  and  was  hopeful  of  doing  the  same  this  year.  However,  Tufts  came  out  total   loss.     Playing   at    the   University   of   Rhode    Island    in    a 

and  completely  outhustled  the  Judges  and  throughout  the  contest  it  seemed  that  Tufts  had  more  howling  wind  and  in  temperatures  which  never  rose  above  45 

men  on  the  held.  Their  half-backs  played  a  lot  of  offensive  ball,  and  often  there  was  only  one  degrees,   the   te/m  managed   to   split  the  singles  honors,   with 

Brandeis  defender  to  cover  every  two  rival  attackers.  In  a  situation  like  this,  the  insides  are  three  wins  and  three  losses. 
supposed  to  come  back  and  help  out.  but  Chris  McLaughlin  was  the  only  one  who  did    When  ^^^^  Fulfills  Promise 

McLaughlin  was  playing  defense,  he  couldn't  play  his  positions  on  offense  and  this  greatly  hurt  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^.^^    ^^^^.^  ^..^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

*^'  TufUscored  a  quick  goal  early  in  the  first  period,  and  went  on  to  take  a  3-0  halftime  lead,   ^^.f  [^'^f,^,t''{onrseu"1^rr'^^^ 

Brandeis  let  down  noticeably  in  the  second  half  and  the  Jumbos  completely  controlled  play,  fnt  m  tnree  long  sets,  ^jry  jvaiz  ana  Jjaye  txersiei,  ai  posi- 
The  on  V  Brandeis  goal  came  when  Cadman  Mills  scored  on  a  penalty  kick.  Mills  had  earlier  tions  two  and  three  let  the  wind  blow  their  games  apart  and 
ine  oniy  ^     .yV    u^J^  succumbed  to  their  Rhode  Island  counterparts. 

'"^^'^nmtPof^he  Brandeis  players  were  asked  about  the   game.   Senior  Chris  McLaughlin  said  Promising  freshman  Bruce  Shpiner  proved  fully  capable 

"Wo  were  unco-ordinated   didn't  move.  This  was  a  different  team  than  the  one  which  beat  Hart-   of  handling  college   competition  as  he  outlasted   his   opponent 
/nrd  and  Stonehill    We  were  terrible!"  Promising    freshman    Det   Suderow    made   similar    state-   in   three   marathon   sets.     Alan    Berkovitz's   defeat    ("I   was   S( 
ment^   He  said    "The  offense  and  defense  weren't   co-ordinated.    The   halfbacks   didn't    control  nervous  I  couldn't  hold  my  racquet  steady")  and  Paul  Hymo 

the    ball    and    bring    it   up.   We  .u      «       ^   • 

didn't   shoot    enough    either,  obvious   from    the    Brandeis 

Team      co-ordination      broke  bench    that   McLaughlin    didn  t 

down "    Suderow    also    felt  touch  the  ball,  but  the  official 

•'This'won't  repeat  itself.  Every  saw  it  differently.  It  might   be 

team    has    one    bad    day    in    a  added  that  aside  from  this  one 

seasonandthis  was  one  of  those  bad  call,   this  was   a  well-offi- 

days  for  Brandeis."  ciated  contest. 

i       u  xj    .u^.  r,„r^^^A  if  iin  After  the  first  period.  Bran- 
Coach  Hughes  summed  it  up  ^^.^    controlled     play.     Asim 

pretty    well    when    he    sa^d  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^is  fourth  goal 

-Tufts  simply  wanted  the  game  ^^^^    .^    ^^^    ^^^^^^ 

more  than  Brandeis  did 


{ Fighting  Irish  Engaged 
In  Tight  League  Race 

By   HAROLD   BOLL 

After  two  weeks  of  play,  the  race  for  the  A-league  cham- 


so 


witz's  victory  brought  the  team 
into  the  doubles  competition 
needing  two  of  three  matches 
for  a  win. 

With  darkness  setting  in  and 
the  doubles  competition  all 
even,  a  decision  was  made  to 
curtail  play  to  one  set.  The 
Brandeis  doubles  teams  of 
Rous-Gerstel,  Katz-Hymowitz, 
and    Shpiner-Berkovitz    there- 


Toug:h  Loss 


quarter  on  a  nice  pass  from  Det  Rl^'^lJ^^P  ,^^^  ^"F"^  ^,4^  as  expected.    On  top  of  the  league  are  upon  blew  all  three  matches. 

Suderow.  Suderow  also  set  up  ^^^  ^'^^i'"? J''^^*?  ^f^*^  *"  unblemished  record  of  3-0.  closely  pood  for  Thought 

third  pursued  by  the  Bio-chems,  whose  only  loss  m  four  games  came  ,.    . 

u«"u         '•      '        •       -   •     —.••-..-».               ,  ..      ^      ,  _  Later    that    evening,    dining 


Peter     Stevens     in     the 


The  Norwich  contest  was  one   oeriod  to  close  the  fiao  to  3-2  a^  the  hands  of  the  Fighting  Irish,  the  Team  and  the  Good  Guys.        Later    that    evening,    dining 

of  the  key  games  of  the  year   ?iowever     although    Brandeis'  All  teams  saw  action   last   week.    On  Monday   the  Good-    pn  rump  steak  and  roast  beef, 

and  a  very  tough  one  to  lose,   completely  outplayed   Norwich  Guys,  led  by  the  hard  running  of  Elliot  Goldberg,  who  set  up   the    team   debated    whether   to 

Norwich  scored  after  only  four   throughout    the    final    quarter,  two  touchdowns,  defeated  a  stubborn  69er  team  by  a  score  of   blame    their    ignominous    dou- 

minutes  when  a  ball  just  eluded   ^^e  Judges  couldn't  score.  14-8.    The  Fighting  Irish  downed  the  Jumping  Chodes  8-0  in  a   bles  showing  on  the  wind,  the 


the  grasp  of  goalie  Steve 
Jacobs.  They  scored  again  six 
minutes  later  to  take  a  2-0 
lead  The  key  play  of  the  game 
came   about  ten   minutes   later 


Jacobs  Lauded 

Jacobs    played    an   outstand- 
ing game.   Coach   Hughes  said, 

"Steve  Jacobs  played  the  best 

when  Jacobs  batted  the  ball  he's  ever  played  in  the  second 
away  from  the  goal,  but  an  of-  half  of  that  ballgame."  Hughes 
ficial  called  McLaughlin  for  also  singled  out  Ricardo  Mil- 
hands  violation  and  awarded  lett.Chris  McLaughlin,  Cadman 
Norwich  a  penalty  kick  on  Mills,  and  Jack  Rovner  for  fine 
which  they  scored.  It  was  quite   efforts. 


More  Sports 

on 
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All  you  need  to 
know  about  Europe 
in  3  words. 

l.Trans 
2.World 
3.  Airlines 


^=^^^'?^T^^'£.^^t"t^B. 


protested  because  of  an  incor 
rect  penalty  call  by  a  ref. 

Gurbst  Grabs  Victory 

The  *best  game  of  the  week 
was  played  on  Tuesday  be- 
tween the  Good  Guys  and  the 


ble  excu.se,  with  Wind  receiv- 
ing two  votes,  and  Cold  and 
Courts  one  vote  each. 

The  team  remains  confident 
that  Hunter  will  fall  to  their 
racquets  next  Saturday.  Coach 


up    will 
match. 


inspi 

be    unveiled 


for   that 


Jock  Shorts 


Send  the  coupon  and  we'll  tell  you  all  about  Europe.  Study  tours,  fun  tours, 
independent  and  group  tours.  We've  got  the  dope  on  car  rental  or  purchase. 
Youth  hosteling  and  camping.  And  we've  got  the  TWA  50/50  Club  for 
half-fare  flights  in  the  U.S.  Remember,  TWA  has  direct  service  from  major 
U.S.  cities  to  the  big  vacation  centers  in  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia. 

Send  for  details  nowl 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  25, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Please  tell  me  about  Student  Travel  to  Europe. 


Name. 


MationwidB 
Worldwide 
'titpend  on 


School. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip  Code. 
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Team.  VSTith  the  score  tied,  0-0,  Tom  Foley  announced  that  a 
late  in  the  second  half,  Ricky  new  and  inspired  doubles  hne- 
Gurbst  caught  a  flare  pass  and 
ran  60  yards  down  the  side- 
line for  the  game's  only  score. 
In  the  nightcap,  a  determined 
69er  defense  finally  withered 
before  the  passing  of  Jim 
Boyce  and  the  running  of  Jeff 
Rubman,  as  the  69ers  suc- 
cumbed to  the  F.I.  20-6. 

In  the  mismatch  of  the  week, 
the    Nutcrackers    were    demol- 
ished  by   the  Bio-chems,   22-0. 
The    Jumping    Chodes 
crashed    into    the    win    column 
defeating    the    With 
30-24.  The  Chodes  had  a  half 
time  lead  of  30-0  but,  inspired 
by  the  passing  of  Larry  Uchill 
and    the    receiving    of    John 
Shamres,     the    W.O.     made     a 
strong  second  half  effort  which 
just  fell  short. 

Team  Plays  Defense 

In  an  extremely  rough  and 
hard-hitting  contest  the  Team 
defeated  the  Chodes  in  another 
tight  defensive  game,  6-0.  The 
victor's  defensive  line  led  by 
basketballer  Dave  Jacobson  re- 
corded its  second  straight  shut-  The  golf  team  bowed  to 
out.  In  the  final  game  of  the  Babson  Friday,  5-2,  forfeiting 
week  Bio-chem,  led  by  the  in-  the  seventh  match  because  of 
comparable  Fran  Stalzenbach,  lack  of  players, 
finally  solved  the  inverted  de-  jim  Halperin  and  Shelly 
fense  thrown  up  against  them  Natenberg  both  won  their 
by  the  69ers  and  downed  them  matches  with  identical  scores 
by  a  score  of  32-0.  The  69ers,  of  4  and  2.  Barry  Zimmerman, 
again  suffering  from  second  Mitc'h  Nelson,  Phil  Jacob,  and 
half  blues,  allowed  two  scores    John   Gilbert   all  fell  to   their 


lla.^li  Gained  r€»aeli 

Ron  Bash  has  been  named 
freshman  basketball  coach.  The 
finally  former  Temple  University  bas- 
ketball and  soccer  player  has 
Ourselves  ijeeji  co-ordinating  Brandeis' 
intramural  program  this 
semester, 

Mr.  Bash  will  likely  face  a 
trying  season.  He  must  coach 
a  squad  depleted  by  freshman 
eligibility  to  play  in  varsity 
competition.  The  opposition, 
however,  will  be  playing  with 
their    entire    freshman 


re- 


sources. 


(ilol(er«  Sliaiikod 


on  pass  interceptions. 


Intramural  Football 

Standings 

A-LEAGUE 

• 

TEAM 

W 

L 

T 

Fighting    Irish 

3 

0 

0 

Bio-chems 

3 

1 

0 

.  Team 

3 

1 

0 

Good  Guys 

2 

1 

• 

With  Ourselves 

1 

2 

0 

69ers 

1 

3 

0 

Jumping:  Chodes 

1 

3 

• 

Nutcrackers 

• 

3 

0 

B-LEAGUE 

Entire  Polish  Army 

t 

0 

1 

Mother  Bay  State 

Z 

0 

1 

Spurting  Sea  Men 

2 

1 

• 

Pengas 

1 

0 

Shplat 

1 

0 

Cheetahs 

1 

0 

Green  Hornets 

2 

0 

Pied  Pipers 

2 

0 

Organ  Grinders 

2 

0 

Trojans 

1 

1 

Reitman  Pumpkins 

1 

1 

opponents. 

Coach  Foxy  Flumere  has  not 
been  able  to  field  a  healthy 
squad  for  this  abbreviated  fall 
schedule,  but  the  expected  ad- 
ditions of  Larry  Uchill,  Dave 
Gold,  and  Roger  Frankol  for 
the  spring  season  should  give 
the  team  a  boost. 

WreMiliiip(  Practice 

The  wrestling  team  has  be- 
gun unofficial  practice  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  official  prac- 
tice period  starting  October  31. 
Coach  Ted  Reese  is  pleased  by 
the  number  of  experienced  and 
novice  freshmen  who  have 
come  out  to  buoy  the  squad. 
A  large  group  of  upperclassmen 
are  returning,  so  the  team  may 
have  some  depth  this  year. 

Feiiciiif{  Team 

The  fencing  team  com- 
menced practice  last  week 
without  the  benefit  of  equip- 
ment. Despite  this  disadvan- 
tage, the  returning  lettermen 
took  great  pains  to  teach  the 
interested,  but  inexperienced, 
freshmen  proper  positioniag 
and  technique. 


■■   » 1  ■ 


The  JUSTICE  issue  carry- 
\ng  Charlies  by  Boston  Uni- 
versity professor  Murray 
Levin  of  pressures  put  on  his 
book  about  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  has  apparently 
received  some  notice,  both 
in  the  local  and  national 
press. 

Locally,  the  story  was 
picked  up  by  several  new^s- 
papers  (including  the  WAL- 
THAM  NEWS  -  TRIBUNE) 
and  by  several  other  news 
media  (e.g.,  WGBH,  the  edu- 
cational network  affiliate.) 

Nationally,  Levin's  charges 
were  referred  to  in  a  cover 
story  in  this  week's  issue  of 
NEWSWEEK. 


ERRATA 

As  a  result  of  a  printing 
error,  the  first  paragraphs  of 
several  articles  were  omit- 
ted last  week.  The  Advisory 
Council  story  should  have 
mentioned  that  the  final  ap- 
pointees were  Jay  Kaufman, 
'68,  Harry  Kreisler.  '67,  and 
Student  Council  Pre.sident 
Brian  Marcus,  '67,  and  that 
Harris  Gleckman,  '68,  had 
been  appointed  alternate 
and  observer. 

The  SBR  story  should  have 
stated  that  the  controversy 
had  been  settled  with  the 
reinstatement  of  the  guar- 
antees concerning  expulsion. 
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Georgetown  U. 
Wins  Debate 


Mike  Nay  lor  and  John 
Koetel  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity defeated  Mike  Dengcr  and 
David  Zarefsky  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  by  a  3-2  de- 
cision in  the  final  round  of  the 
Brandeis  University  Alan  S. 
Rapaport  Memorial  Debate 
Tournament.  Georgetown  de- 
fended the  affirmative  side  of 
the  national  debate  topic:  "Re- 
solved, that  the  U.S.  should 
substantially  reduce  its  foreign 
policy  commitmente." 

The  Brandeis  contingent  of 
Allan  Lichtman,  '67,  and  Jim 
Oliff,  '70,  qualified  for  the 
elimination  rounds.  They  de- 
feated the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  the  octafinals,  but  lost 
to  Georgetown  in  the  quarter- 
finals. Brandeis  Debate  coach 
Robert  Shrum  expressed  satis- 
faction with  the  team's  per- 
formance, and  maintained  that 
"we  can  only  get  stronger  as 
freshman  Oliff  receives  more 
college  experience.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  we  should  be  con- 
tenders for  the  National  Cham- 
pionship." 

John  Koetel  of  Georgetown 
was  named  top  speaker  in  the 
tournament.  Ken  Seminatore  of 
Western  Reserve  was  second, 
and  Mike  Denger  of  North- 
western was  third  speaker. 
Koetel  was  rated  third  best 
speaker  in  the  nation  last  year, 
and  I>enger  was  a  member  of 
the  Northwestern  team  that 
won  the  National  Champion- 
ship last  year. 


Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  left. 
President  of  the  University, 
and  Norman  Rabb,  Chairman 
of  the   Board   of  Trustees, 


members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  University  Af- 
fairs, which  held  its  first 
meeting  Thursday.  More  on 
the  Council  on  p.  3. 


Spirit  of  Trust  Cited 
At  Advisory  Council 


Judy  Collins  Heard 
By  2000  at  Gym 


Approximately  2000  persons 
attended  the  Judy  Collins-Tom 
Paxton  concert  last  Saturday 
night,  according  to  Student 
Service  Bureau  Chairman  Jim- 
my Halperin  '67.  Halperin 
pointed  out  that  the  turnout 
was  surprisingly  large  in  view 
of  the  publicity  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Collins*  con- 
tract. 

Because  Judy  Collins  is  per- 


Proposal  on  Bio.  ScL 
Considered  By  Dept 


By  SANDY  EPSTEIN 

The  Brandeis  Biology  De- 
partment is  reportedly  "aware 
of  student  dissatisfaction  with 
Biological  Science  1"  and  hopes 
that  changes  initiated  this  year 
and  changes  contemplated  for 
the  future  will  bring  about  a 
course  "more  relevant"  to  stu- 
dents* needs  and  interests. 

According  to  Dr.  Martin 
Gibbs,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment, there  is  considerable 
discussion  among  the  biology 
faculty     concerning     improve- 


DR.  MARTIN  GIBBS 

ment  of  all  biology  courses,  and 
Bio  Set  1  in  particular. 

Changes  brought  about  this 
year  in  Bio  Sci  1  include  in- 
troductory lectures  given  by  a 
member  of  the  biochemistry 
department,  joined  by  three 
professors  teaching  the  caurse. 

Dr.  Gibbs  pointed  out  there 
are  many  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  reorganization  of 
Bio  Sci  1.  He  claimed  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain 
the  interest  of  a  large  number 
of  non-biology  majors,  who  are 
taking  the  course  only  to  meet 

(Continued  on  Pag^e  7) 


Hillel  States 
Blueprint  for 
Social  Action 

By  BOB  FREEMAN 

Bringing  "concern,  hope,  and 
cheer"  to  the  aged  and  desti- 
tute is  one  of  the  many  objec- 
tives of  this  year's  program  of 

the  Hillel  Social  Action  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Judy  Las- 
ker,  '69.  Committee  members 
visit  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
where  they  try  to  give  en- 
couragement to  patients,  some 
of  whom  never  get  visits  from 
their  families.  They  also  see 
patients  at  the  Hebrew  Rehabil- 
itation Center  in  West  Roxbury 
and  help  serve  them  meals. 

The  Committee  also  puts  in- 
terested people  in  touch  with 
other  Boston  social  action 
groups,  such  as  the  Jewish  Big 
Brother  Association,  which  is 
looking  for  interested  male  stu- 
dents to  develop  a  real  attach- 
ment and  commitment  to  fa- 
therless Boston  youngsters. 

Two  other  projects  in  plan- 
ning include  one  in  conjunction 
with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  -  Operation  Head 
Start,  and  another  to  establish 
big  brother/sister  relationships 
between  Brandeis  students  and 
junior  high  school  age  students 
living  in  Waltham  housing 
projects,  where  delinquency  is  | 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


forming  at  Symphony  Hall  in 
Boston  in  three  weeks,  her 
agents,  the  International  Tal- 
ent Agency  would  not  allow 
any  advertising  using  her 
name.  Social  Committee  Co- 
Chairman  Allan  Fox  stated 
that,  at  the  time,  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  could 
still  advertise  on  other  college 
campuses.  However,  when  the 
contract  arrived  in  August,  it 
prohibited  off-campus  advertis- 
ing of  any  kind.  By  this  time, 
according  to  Fox,  it  was  too 
late  to  find  anyone  else. 

The  Student  Service  Bureau 
managed  to  renegotiate  the  con- 
tract to  permit  off-campus  ad- 
vertising that  mentioned  Judy 
Collins  only  as  a  "leading  fe- 
male folk  singer."  The  Service 
Bureau,  which  was  placed  in 
charge  of  publicity  for  the  con- 
cert, conducted  its  campaign 
on  this  basis. 

Another  difficulty,  according 
to  Halperin,  was  a  lack  of  man- 
power from  the  Social  Commit- 
tee. At  times,  he  claimed,  he 
had  to  use  paid  labor.  Co-chair- 
man Allan  Fox  of  the  Social 
Committee  maintained  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  get 
people  to  work  on  the  event 
even  after  they  had  promised 
to  do  so.  In  order  for  the  Social 
Committee  to  stay  within  its 
budget,  approximately  900 
non-SAF  tickets  had  to  be  sold. 


The  Advisory  Council  on 
University  Affairs,  the  newly 
organized  committee  composed 
of  three  representatives  each 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Administration,  the  Faculty, 
and  the  Student  Union,  held  its 
first  meeting  last  Thursday. 

The  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  first  such  committee  in 

Brandeis  history,  have  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  with 
the  results  of  the  first  session. 

Some  concern  had  been 
voiced,  prior  to  the  meeting, 
that  such  a  committee  might 
find  it  difficult  to  reach  a  com- 


Dynamic  Duo 
Will  Highlight 
Charity  Week 

Simon  and  Garfunkel,  a  top 
folk-style  recording  group,  have 
been  chosen  to  replace  the  Ani- 
mals at  this  year's  Charity 
Week  concert,  December  10. 

The  duo,  who  will  appear 
with  The  Blues  Project,  have 
recorded  such  hits  as  "Sounds 
of  Silence,"  "Homeward 
Bound,"  and  "I  Am  a  Rock." 
They  are  regarded  as  among 
the  best  song  writers  in  the 
country,  and  were  the  authors 
of  the  smash  hit,  "Red  Rubber 
Ball."     , 

Paul  Simon  and  Art  Gar- 
funkel are  two  New  Yorkers 
who  have  sung  at  many  col- 
leges around  the  country.  They 
got  their  big  break  last  year 
when  a  recording  company, 
without  their  knowledge,  took 
their  record  "Sounds  of  Si- 
lence" and  dubbed  in  a  full  ac- 
companiment of  electric  instru- 
ments over  the  single  guitar 
background  of  the  original  re- 
cording. . 

The  Student  Service  Bureau 
will  begin  selling  tickets  on 
November  10.  Brandeis  stu- 
dents will  have  one  week's 
headstart  over  the  general  pub- 
lic. Tickets  will  be  $2.50,  $3.50, 
and  $4.00.  Because  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  donated  to  char- 
ity, all  students  will  be  charged 
admission. 


mon  ground  for  discussion. 
However,  according  to  Student 
Council  President  Brian  Mar- 
cus, '67,  one  of  the  student  rep- 
resentatives at  the  meeting,  the 
discussion  went  "surprisingly 
well."  "It  seems  as  though  all 
segments  of  the  University  are 
going  to  be  satisfied,"  Marcus 
stated. 

University  President  Abram 
L.  Sachar,  commenting  on  the 
meeting,  said  "a  spirit  of  trust, 
of  friendly  co-operation  pre- 
vailed." 

The  agenda  and  minutes  of 
the  meeting  are  being  with- 
held, but  both  Dr.  Sachar 
and  Marcus  agreed  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  objection  to 
the  new  committee's  acting  as  a 
body  of  "prior  consultation." 
Prior  consultation,  the  proce- 
dural system  under  which  all 
segments  of  the  University 
would  be  consulted  before  a 
major  policy  decision  affecting 
them  is  enacted,  had  been  a 
major  faculty  and  student  re- 
quest. 

Dr.  Sachar  stated  that  prior 
consultation  could  work  only 
in  "a  calm  and  rational  atmos- 
phere," and  that  Uiis  type  of 
atmosphere  appeared  to  pre- 
vail at  the  first  meeting. 

Harris  Gleckman,  '68,  an  al- 
ternate student  representative 
and  permanent  observer  at  the 
meetings,  stated  that  he  felt  the 
meeting  had  been  "unusually 
cordial."  He  declared  that  "al- 
though little  formal  business 
was  transacted,  the  way  was 
opened." 


The  followini*:  residence 
coun.sellors  are  on  duty  this 
week:  Maasell:  Joanne  Eu- 
lau,  Gary  Lander,  Morris 
Vogel;  Ridg^ewood:  Ellen 
Globman;  Castle:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Iieken.stad;  East:  Phyl- 
lis Kaufman,  John  Chabot; 
North:  Jane  SilLs  (eovered 
for  October  29  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard),  Marilyn 
Black,  Norman  Aaronson. 


The  Justice  Notes . . . 


Farmer 

James  Farmer,  past  National 
Director,  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  will  deliver  the  first 
lecture  of  the  1966  Helmsley 
Series,  "Black  Power  in  the 
World,"  tonight  at  8:15.  in 
Schwartz  Hall. 


Folio 

Meetings  of  Folio,  the  student 
literary  magazine,  will  be  held 
on  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m.,  in 
Rabb  208. 


Trio 

The  Buck  Green  trio,  a  group 
new  to  Boston,  will  soon  be  ap- 
pearing in  concert  at  Jordan 
Hall.  The  trio,  Nelson  (Buck) 
Green  on  organ,  Brian  Gas- 
coigne  on  vibes,  and  Leo 
Stevens  on  drums,  was  formed 
last  spring. 

'1'Ik'  oniy    recorded    porform- 


on  "Some  Jazz"  with  Norm 
Winer  at  11  p.m.  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 31  on  WBRS. 


Concert 

The  first  program  in  the 
King's  Chapel  Concert  series 
will  be  held  Sunday,  October 
30.  It  will  feature  a  motet  by 
the  Rena issance  composer, 
John  Dunstable,  a  Bach  cantata, 
and  two  twentieth  century 
works:  Psalmkonzert  by  Zim- 
merman and  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah  by  Pinkham.  The  con- 
cert will  be  held  at  5  p.m.  at 
King's  Chapel  and  is  open  to 
the   public    without   charge. 


Gen  Ed  S 

John  K.  Gailbraith  will  de- 
liver a  Gen  Ed  S  lecture  at 
7:00  p.m.  this  Thursday  in  Olin- 
Sang. 

i  t 


Maxine  Kumin,  poet  and 
lecturer  in  Eni>:lish  at  Tufts, 
will  read  from  two  of  her  books 
of  poems  and  from  her  novel 
at  8:30  p.m.  tonight  in  the  liay- 
den    Library   Lounge    at   M.I.T. 


Peace  Corps 

Accordinii:  to  latest  statistics!, 
thirty-one  former  Brandeis  stu- 
dents have  served  in  the  Peace 
Corps  since  its  inception  s  i  x 
years  ago.  Over  half  of  the 
Brandeis  students  have  g:one 
to  a.ssignments  in  Africa. 


The  reading  is  open  to  the  pub- 
ance  by  the  group  can  be  heard  lie  without  charge. 


Goldhagen    Lecture 

Prof.  Erich  Goldhagen  will 
discu.ss  "The  Nazi  Decision  to 
Exterminate  European  Jewry," 
Wed.,  Oct.  26  at  8  p.m.  in 
Golding  Judaic  Center.  The  lec- 
ture will  be  the  first  of  the 
19GG-67  Public  Lecture  Series 
of  the  University's  Institute  of 
East  Eurupcaa  Jewish  Allairs. 
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Opinion' 


The  Free  University 


NofI  Kauflmon 


The  mutlo  of  this  university  i^.  they  say.  'truth  even  unto  its  innermost  parts  "  All  «f  us  ^ 
Administration,  students,  faculty,  press  -  are  supposedly  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  a 

free  ^5^^^^^^^'j|^"^''^^g^^  ^^  ^  j^ee  and  open  university  remains  just  that,  an  aborted  idea.  The 

administrators  hve  in  Gryzmish,  the  students  in  their  several  dormitories,  the  faculty  in  New- 
ton,  and  except  for  the  occasional  divine  mediations  of  a  small  student  leader  group,  ne  er  the 

twain  shall  meet  to  get  at  the  truth.  ,     .  .  .  ♦        w  . 

In  a  free  society,  as  we  under.Mand  it,  most  decisions  and  news  are  open  to  whoever  is  m- 
terested  in  knowing   about  them    Leaders  make  regular  pronouncements,   hold  frequent  press 

€or»f»'rences  and  are  often  avail-  — — "  — 

able  for  public  discussions.  Ex-       Decisions  affecting  all   of  us   policy   messages   by   various 
cept  for  a  few  situations  where   j^^i^  jtept  clandestine.  The  work-   deans,    faculty,    students.    The 


cacy    demands    secrecy,  ^^^^  ^|  ^^e  Administration — its  general  trend  of  Ad  Com  and 

ling  is  kept  back  from  the  j^^^oning     and     judgement  other     "closed     committees" 

lie,  nor  is  contact  between  ^^^^^^  are  often  covert,  should  be  made  public,  except 

citizens  and  governors  con-  |r,,„n  th*.  drift  of  necotiations  is  for  the  few  top  "security  '  dp- 


delicacy    demands 
nothin 
public 

the  citizens  and  governors  con-  y,\^^  xy\^  drift  of  negotiations  is  for  the  few  top  "security  '  de 

sidered  pointless,  as  needlessly  ^^^^^   considered    too    risky    to  cisions.    Those    in    the   web   of 

exciting  the  populace.  publicly  announce,  except  may-  government    must    trust    the 

That  society  is  not  Brandeis,  \^  ^x  post  facto.  press  to  report  fairly,  and  the 

for  many  reasons.  Neither  is  it  We  applaud   the   progressive  leaders  ought  to  trust  the  rest 

exactly  the  United  States  gov-  steps  of  those   in  Council  and  of  the  community  to  be  mature 

ernment,     but    that    does    not  the  administration  who  are  in-  enough   to    read   and    interpret 

_                                             ^^                                  «           _     denigrate   the  idea  of  the  aca-  jtiating  public  discussions  open  their  statements  r  a  t  i  ona  II  y, 

ML     g^l-- -■  ^  J-,  j^  _--■■•       ^^jfc  ,  ■i->..f'SI       II     demic  community.  tc     the     college     community  s  Confidentiality  is  not  the  great- 

JHkQlf  ISOlW       ^rtOUnCII       II         At    Brandeis,    administrators  probing  (see  story  on  page  3).  est    good;    an    informed   public 

^^^^  ^  -4i^^^^"    f         -^'^^^^■■^■-       ■-     ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    equation  We    urge    everyone    to    attend,  ranks  a  bit  higher. 

that  Gryzmish  =-  life.  The  new  These  meetings  are  a  good  be-        We    value    highly    the    steps 

Director   of   Residence   has   set  guining.  The  Administration,  as  taken  this  year  to  increase  the 

an  unusual  mark:  he  is  the  fir«=t  well  as  the  faculty,  should  talk  dialogue,  increase  the  free  flow 

housing    official    here    to    have  with  students  in  the  dorms,  the  of  information.  Everyone  ought 

actually  looked  at  all  the  rooms,  dining  halls,  the  snack  bars,  the  to   consider,    when   considermg 

according   to  an  administration  library.   Students   should   insist  the     value    of    secrecy,    Paul 

"source."  ©n    speaking    with    authorized  Goodman's  advice:  "The  society 

Student    elite-faculty-admin-  personnel    at    Gryzmish    when  I  live  in   is  mine,  open  to  my 

istrator  meetings  are  almost  in-  they    arc    irritated    at    certain  voice  and  actions,   or  I  do  not 

variably    secret.   The   workings  pc-iicies.  Hve   there   at   all."    And   to   be 

of  the  mysterious  .so  called  Ad-  Regular    public     press    con-  open  to  my  voice,  I  must  have 

ministralive  Committee  are  top-  ferentes    should    be    scheduled  all   the   facts   necessary   for  an 

secret;    one    wonders    if    there  tn  important  policy  statements;  informed  judgement, 

really   is   such  an   UNCLE-like  (fjce  a  week  would  not  be  too        If  Brandeis  is  not  yours  and 

organization.  often.  The  Gazette  should  carry  mine,  then  whose  is  it? 


The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Advisory  Council  on  Univer- 
fity  AHairs,  held  last  Thursday,  seems  to  have  been  a  success. 
Although  neither  the  agerula  nor  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
are  public,  everyone  concerned  with  the  committee  has  ex- 
pres.«^ed  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  first 
M^ssion. 

The  outcome  of  this  first  meeting  had  been  awaited  with 
a  measure  of  both  anticipation  and  anxiety.  To  establish  a  work- 
ing .spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  students,  faculty,  trustees, 
ami  administration  would  be  an  important  step  toward?  a  truly 
equitable  .^-ystem  of  University  goverance.    Yet,  there  was  the 

possibility  that  a  eommittt^e  with  representation  from  four 
diverse  interests  might  find  little  or  no  common  ground  on 
which  to  base  discussion.  We  welcome  the  news  that  the  first 
le.^sion  of  the  new  committee  was  indeed  held  in  a  "spirit  of 
trust"  and  of  "friendly  cooperation,"  that  all  four  groups  realize 
that  they  share  a  common  and  sincere  interest  in  the  future 
Cl  the  University. 

Even  more  welcome  was  the  report  that  the  committee 
plans  to  take  procedural  steps  toward  a  system  of  "prior  con- 
sultation.'' under  which  all  involved  members  of  the  "Univer- 
fity  Community"  would  be  consulted  prior  to  the  adaption  of 
any  m  w  policy  <lecisions  affecting  them.  Such  a  policy  has  been 
•iflvoeated  by  students  for  several  years.  Its  adoption  by  this 
ntw  committee  would  be  a  major  procedural  change  for  the 
bettrr. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  so  often,  good  will  and  "friendly 
reoperation,"  though  extremely  valuable  as  starting  points, 
Tf\\i<\  never  be  viewed  as  the  goals  of  any  discussion.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  eflective  procedural  guarantees  not  de- 
pendent on  changes  of  personnel,  personality,  or  leadership, 
in  any  segment  of  the  University. 

Thus,  while  welcoming  the  news  that  the  spirit  of  the  first 
Advisory  Council  session  was  cordial,  we  welcome  it  not  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  as  a  beginning,  as  ©ne  means  ol  eflecting  con- 
crete procedural  changes. 

Bookstore  Blues 

It  would  be  interesting  to  keep  track  of  how  much  money 
each  of  us  leaves  in  the  Bookstore  over  the  course  of  four  years 
at  Brandeis  Now.  as  the  latest  victim  of  the  University's  popu- 
lation explosion,  the  bookstore  has  become  not  only  expensive 
but  unpleasant;  it  consumes  not  only  allowances  but  time. 

Everyone  somehow  tolerates  the  endless  lines  and  long 
waits  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester.  But  the  lines 
havtn't  become  any  shorter,  the  waiting  any  more  pleasant, 
or  the  cashiers  any  faster.  No  longer  can  you  run  in  for  a  quick 
purchase  between  classes.    And  browsing  is  out  of  the  question. 

Happily,  this  situation  can  be  corrected  easier  than  some 
of  the  other  c fleets  of  crowding.  If  all  three  registers  were 
used,  instead  of  the  usual  one  or  two,  getting  out  could  be  as 
easy  a«  getting  in. 

The  Bookstore  is  adequate  for  courses  and  personal  needs. 
But  there  are  miiny  titles  it  ought  to  but  does  not  carry,  par- 
ticularly for  the  growing  number  of  graduate  students.  Perhaps 
rhelves  stocking  regular  course  books  might  be  used  for  addi- 
tional titles  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  semester.  Course 
books  could  then  be  placed  with  the  others  according  to  subject. 

The  Bookstores  staff  is  always  helpful,  often  sympathetic, 
nnfortunately,  sympathy  is  too  often  needed.  Its  steady  (cap- 
tive?) customers  are  entitled  to  these  managerial  improvements. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Opinion 


At  the  Flicks 


—  Steven  Kramer 


Despite  scattered  signs  of  discontent,  the  Brandeis  Film 
Committee  has  done  an  admirable  job  in  providing  a  varied 
program  of  European  and  American  film  classics.  For  the  first 
time,  many  students  are  able  to  see  some  of  the  most  important 
rr»cvies  ever  pro<luced.  Unfortunately,  the  student  body  has  not 
jilways  shown  itself  ready  for  the  high  quality  cinema  presented 
this  year. 

The  audience  behavior  at  Nathan  Seifer  has  been  abom- 
inable. It  is  characterized  by  the  bemused  bellow  of  incom- 
prehension and  the  ignorant  cackle  cf  fools,  rather  than  by  any 
attempt  to  understand  something  which  may  appear  different 
and  unusual  to  the  American  of  the  1960's.  If  students  in  a 
ftrst-rate  college  still  have  not  learned  the  importance  of  humil- 
ity and  tolerance  for  the  educated  man,  their  education  has 
been  largely  wasted  on  them. 

Tlien  why  botber  to  show  Griffith  or  Lang?  Donald  Duck 
Is  a  real  gasser.  And  couldn't  the  Student  Service  Bureau  pro- 
vide popcorn  at  a  nominal  piice? 


Movies  I 

To  the  E<litor: 

J  realize  that  some  things  are 
camp,  and  I  like  it.  Ciiptain 
Video  is  camp,  for  inst;uice.  A 
lot  of  old  movies  are  camp.  And 
that's  nice,  because  now  you 
don't  have  to  walk  out  of  a 
corny  movie.  You  can  laugh 
your  way  through.  Fine.  To 
that  extent,  I  think  the  concept 
of  camp  has  brightened  cur 
lives  considerably. 

But  something  has  gone 
wrong.  Once  a  modest  blessing, 
the  camp  revolution  has  spread 
to  the  point  where  it  threatens 
tc  become  a  real  menace.  And 
Brandeis  seems  to  be  going  for 
it  all  the  way.  We're  no  longer 
content  to  see  campness  where 
it  already  exists.  We  have  to 
find  it  everywhere  we  go. 

It  used  to  be  that  you  could 
hear  most  of  the  lines  in  the 
Sunday  Night  Movie,  except 
perhaps  when  the  speaker 
broke.  No  more.  Now  the  si- 
lence is  constantly  being  brok- 
en by  gig*?les  and  roars,  all 
from  people  imbued  with  the 
"so  bad  it's  good"  ideology. 
What's  worse,  everybody  has 
his  own  idea  of  just  where  the 
choicest  camj>-isms  are.  so  that 
the  din  is  staggered.  Take  any 
given  line  of  dialogue,  and 
somebody  in  the  audience  is 
bound  to  consider  it  a  real 
knee-slapper. 

Somehow  I  can't  avoid  a 
couple  of  reservations  about 
this  new  theory  of  humor.  The 
fact  that  something  is  bad,  it 
seems  to  me,  doesn't  neces- 
sarily make  it  good.  Or  funny. 
Some  things  are  just  plain  bad. 
And  some  movies  are  just  plain 
old.  Naturally  you  can't  expect 
a  movie  made  fifty  years  ago 
to  measure  up  to  today's  slick 
standards.  (I  ^v^i^ss)  but  I 
can't  see  why  this  is  enough  to 
send  an  entire  audience  into 
hysterics.  Somehow  I  can  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  some  movies 
have  corny  dialogue,  and  still 
manage  to  keep  a  straight  face. 
I  realize  that  Brandeis  film 
audiences  are  pretty  darn  so- 
phisticated, but  I  wish  they 
wouldn't  look  upon  Sunday 
nights  &s  their  big  chance  to 
prove  it. 

Actually  though,  this  phase 
of  the  problem  isn't  all  that 
serious  If  somebody  breaks  up 
watching  Lillian  Gish  wring 
her  hands  in  despair,  that's  hi? 


The  JUSTICE  sends  its 
wishes  lor  a  speedy  recoYery 
to  Marty  Pernick.  currently 
recuperating    in   tbe   inim- 


business.  Since  they  show 
j«oslly  silents  these  days  any- 
way, you  really  don't  have  to 
miss  much.  But  one  aspect  of 
The  tamp  revolution  does  look 
hke  trouble,  and  that's  the 
theory  of  "magic  "  camp  words. 
This  doctrine  holds  that  mere- 
ly mentioning  the  name  of 
some  highly  camp  individual 
should  be  enou'»h  to  provoke 
wild  laughter  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
for  example.  Or  Marv  Throne- 
berry.  Or  John  P.  Roche.  This 
year,  all  you  have  to  do  is  walk 
up  to  anyone  and  shout  "John 
P.  Roche."'  and  the  listener 
cracks  up  Perhaps  some  people 
have  been  wired  to  laugh  when 
you  say  the  magic  words.  (Try 
this:  it  really  works).  Perhaps 
the  idea  is  that  someone  who's 
turned  on  should  he  able  to 
supply  the  punch  line  on  his 
own. 

Somehow  1  can't  see  this.  1 
always  thought  that  you  had 
to  do  more  to  create  satire  than 
mention  someone's  name.  But 
I  guess  not.  on  a  campus  gone 
camp. 

Alan  Ehrenh.^lt,  '68 

Movies  II 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  the  prophet  of  the  great 
unwashed.  I  would  like  to 
thfmk  the  Brandeis  Film  Com- 
mittee for  returning  us  to  the 
era  of  the  silent  film  and  pro- 
viding a  tutorial  in  all  lan- 
guages from  Arabic  to  Swahili 
Is  the  post  1950  American 
movie  too  low-brow;  is  English 
passe  on  the  Brandeis  campus? 
One  should  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  all-mighty  film 
committee  to  rai<?e  up  the  un- 
initiated out  of  oblivion,  but  we 
prefer  a  more  representative 
collection  of  films.  Brandeis 
should  present  a  mixture  of 
films  composed  of  a  combina- 
tion of  those  provided  by  the 
ccmmittee  for  1966-1967  and 
modern  American  classics  ^uch. 
as  Judgment  at  Nuremberg, 
iVest  Side  Story  and  The  De- 
fiant Ones  and  thereby  appeal 
to  the  tastes  of  all  moviegoers 
1  resent  the  snide  pseudo- 
scphistication  of  the  film  com- 
mittee as  demonstrated  by  their 
supercilious  comments  on  the 
tastes  of  others  (Guns  of  Na- 
varone),  their  totally  uncalled 
{^^5'0"^pi«nt  on  Time  magazine 
(tit J  Lights),  their  general  ob- 
noxious tone  and  attitude  and 
their  complete  hypocrisy  re- 
g«7rding  the  film  questionaires 
^m}V^}^^  in  the  spring  of 
1966.  The  preposterous  meas- 
ures to  which  the  film  commit- 
tee has  resorted  in  their  search 
for  euUttjrc  is  indicated  in  their 


description    of    "Arsenal."     He 

often  employs  Ukrainian  folk- 
lore in  his  story-telling,  m;iking 
his  films  unintelligible  evrn  to 
the  Northern  Soviets."  1  know 
that  this  film  will  satisfy  ihe 
vast  majority  of  students  who 
are  Southern  Soviets,  but  since 
1  am  a  Siberian  and  the  prophet 
of  the  great  unwashed  1  Tnd 
this  picture  and  the  entirt  r  Im 
schedule   unacceptable 

Marty    Schulman  'S9 

Sweet  Birds 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  September,  1966  issue 
of  Esquire  (page  180)  an  article 
speaks  about  Tommy  Rodd.  a 
young  pacifist  who  refused  to 
register  with  the  draft.  The  ar- 
ticle commented  that  he  wi«<  a 
bit  of  a  rebel,  that  he  didn  t  lit 
in  with  the  "sviccessful "  ycung 
people.  "In  (high)  school 
Tommy  didn't  even  appear  like 
the  other  Squirrel  Hill  stud,  nts 
.  .  .  boys  who  made  it  tc  ^ .  le 
and  Brandeis  and  Harvard 

Ah,     sweet     liberalism     of 

youth-  .  .^ 

Jeff  Schnil:tcr.  i(» 

Fun  and  Comes 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  at  Brandeis  r.cw 
for  three  years,  and  due  tt  '.tr- 
cumstances  associated  with  \\^e 
University,  I  am  not  exactly 
rolling  in  money.  I  have,  hi  w- 
ever,  due  to  certain  lucky  cir- 
cumstances been  able  to  Hip- 
port  the  luxury  of  a  car  on 
campus.  It's  not  much  of  a  car, 
but  as  a  wise  man  once  said, 
"It  gets  you  where  you  want  to 
go." 

Last  night  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors from  Waltham,  ©bvioiily 
practicing  some  Olympic  disci- 
plines, hurled  a  rather  laiKC 
stone  at  the  windshield,  creat- 
ing in  it  a  beautiful  patttrn, 
which  however,  could  not  l:e 
expressed  as  a  simple  function 
of  sines  and  cosines.  This  eve- 
ning a  return  p€rform.'»i<ce 
added  a  large  stone  to  the  in- 
terior of  my  car.  which  I  con- 
sider a  totally  unnecessary  ac- 
cessory. At  this  rate  I  am  lic^blc 
to  lose  my  sense  of  humor. 

One  pleasant  result  of  *^c 
above  is  that  I  became  rather 
well  acquainted  with  Security. 
From  these  meetings  I  have 
realized  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Security  Force  to  ef- 
fectively patrol  the  campus, 
since  they  are  only  five  men, 
for  just  as  we  must  remember 
that  they  are  human,  we  must 
also  remember  that  they  arc 
only  human. 

iCmUinueA  tm  Ymgt  •) 


Clean  and  Weli-Fed? 

All  the  Comforts  of  Home 

The  campus  laundry  and  keep  them  working."*  A  few  Sherman  still  serves  the  larg- 
diniac  hall  facilities  services  students  commented  that  while  est  numt)er  of  students.  As  a 
«>/iti.  ivhirk  Rranrioio*  e«iiWont«  they  havc  no  complaints  about  result,  the  room  is  filled  to 
with  which  Brandeis  students  ^^^^  Uundry  machines  them-  capacity  during  the  breakfast 
cowie  Id  daily  contact,  have  selves,  the  Laundry  rooms  could  and  dinner  hours  in  particular. 
been  cited  recently  as  inade-  ^^  cleaner  and  better-venti-  Meal  lines  are  often  fifteen  or 
quate.  lated,  and,  as  was  said  in  the   twenty   minutes  long   and   oc- 

Though    there   are    approxi-    Castle,  "less  cramped!**  casionally  such  items  as  coffee 

malely  1500  students  living  on  Di«l«r  "'^     unavailable    for     persons 

campus    for    the    current    aca-  ^        ^  eating  after  6  p.m. 

demic  year  the  total  of  Crowdinfr  also  seems  to  oe  Several  students  expressed 
washer/dryer  sets  available  to  ^^^  m-ain  problem  in  the  dininc  the  belief  that  the  over-crowd- 
Brandeisians  numbers  twenty-  halls.  While  three  weeks  ago  ing  might  be  prevented  by  ex- 
five-    two  sets   of  machines   in    Student  Council  and   the  Uni-    tending    the    meal    hours    an- 

▼  e  r  s  i  t  y    Administration    ar-    other    half    hour.    One    person 
ranged   a  eompromise   on   tkis    concerned    with    the    problem 
problem    whereby    Shapiro    A    complained    that    '^instead    of 
and     B    residents     would     eat    going  to  Kutz  at  tSie  assigned 
breakfast    in    Sherman,    other    time,  they    (Shapiro  A   and  B 
ingk^i^sTrwnth'isVaUo^of  one    meals    in    Kuta,    the    pUn    re-    residenU)  simply  sign  up  each 
machine  to  each  sixty  students,    mains,  as  •««  ««J«)»er  of  the    day  to  eat  in  Sherman. 
Almost  all  students  questioned    dimng    hall    staff    termed    it.        Student  Council  is  expected 
about    the    situation    remarked    ** unsatisfactory."  ^..^^^^^    ^^^^^.  l"^®   problems 

Of    the    t*iree    dining    halls,    within  the  next  few  weeks. 


Univ«rai»r  MMn 


Series  Opens 


Brian  Marcus 


each  University  dormitory  with 
the  exception  of  women's  and 
men's  East,  which  have  four 
sets  each. 

Tl^e  problem  of  over-crowd- 


This      Wednesday      evening,  opportunity   to   hear   top  level 

Octol>er    26th,    the    Student  officers  of  University  adminU- 

r^n^.n^ii    will    iMinrk    «K^   (krmk  tration    frankly    discuss    those 

Council   will    launch    the   first  -^^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^   consUnt 

Univers4ty    Affairs    Discussion  concern  to  all  members    of  the 

Series.  Over  the  past  few  yean  campus  ccmimunity.  Too  often 

there  has  been    a   marked   in-  in  the  past  this  type  of  discus- 


crease  in  the  genuine  concern 


sion  has  been  limited  to  a  smalt 


that  a  half-hour  to  hour  and 
one-half  wait  for  a  machine  was 
not  at  all  unusual,  especially  on 
weekends  and  weekday  nights, 
when  most  students  have  time 
to  do  wash.  As  a  result,  many 
students  cannot  do  their  laun- 
dry except  at  "times  which 
are  inconvenient,  like  late  at 
night  or  very  early  in  the 
morning.'* 

Another  criticism  of  laundry 
facilities  concerns  the  financial 
aspect.  The  consensus  of  cam- 
pus residents  appears  to  be  that 
laundry  machines  should  be 
offered  free  of  charge  rather 
than  at  the  current  rate  of  25^ 
a  machine  per  load.  "Washers 
and  dryers  are  a  necessity  and 
should  be  included  in  room  and 
boird.  Charging  us  for  wash- 
ing is  like  charging  for  water," 
observed  one  resident  of  North. 

Several  students  reported  in- 
serting quarters  and  losing 
them  to  inoperative  machines. 
One  member  of  the  custodial 
staff  attributed  this  to  the  fact 
that  "kids  overload  the  ma- 
chines and  so  the  things  be- 
come over-heated  and  are  un- 
usable for  an  hour  or  so."  The 
University  Housing  Office, 
which  is  responsible  for  the 
renting  of  washing  machines, 
reports  that  they  have  received 
«'at>out  five  or  six"  complaints 
of  broken  machines  during  the 
first  four  weeks  of  classes. 

Besides  the  opinion  that  ma- 
chines  should   be   free    to   stu- 


Council  Comitieiits 

On  FirsiA  Session 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  The  Adw-  tees  and  conceptual  program-  Board  of  Trustees,  student  gov- 
sory  Council  on  University  Af-  ming  have  already  proven  to  be  ernment  faculty  and  adminis- 
fairs,  the  new  commitiee  com-  of  value.  Now,  however,  a  need  tration  now  come  together  to 
posed  of  three  trustees,  three  is  seen  for  a  forum  where  ma-  form  the  Advisory  Council  on 
administrtitors.  three  sivdents,  jor  issues  can  be  brought  and  University  Affairs. 
and  three  faculty  members,  thoroughly  discussed  by  repre-  Hopefully,  the  Council  will 
held  its  first  meetiftg  Thursdmy.  sentatives  of  all  four  segments  ^^rve  as  a  means  for  communi- 
The  following  is  the  tert  of  a  of  the    University   community^  ^^^.^^   ^^  ^^^    members   of 

statement  released  by  the  com-  Thus,    represenUtives    of    the   ^^^  campus  community,  and 
77iit(ee. 

During    the    past    two    years 


various  steps  have  been  taken 
to  create  more  effective  chan- 
nels of  communication  and  co- 
operation among  the  major 
components  of  the  University. 
The  hope  has  been  to  develop 
a  stronger  climate  of  trust,  re- 
spect and  sense  of  common  pur- 
pose among  those  who  are 
equally  committed  to  and  c<m- 
cerned  with  the  present  and  fu- 
ture development  of  Brandeis. 

Joint  studcnt-faculty-admin- 
istration  committees  have  been 
established  in  the  areas  of  edu- 
cational policy  and  environ- 
mental matters.  Student  gov- 
ernment, faculty  and  adminis- 
tration have  together  initiated 
a  wide  variety  of  programs  de- 


•*,  .  .  it  will  focus  at- 
tention on  those  broader 
is.sue8  which  transcend 
particular  associations...** 


,  ^.        *    J     *  I    J      •         -     J    group  of  student  leaders,  while 
of  the  student  body  m  regard    ^j,^  ^^^^  majority  of  the  student 

to  all  aspects  of  the  University,  body  remained  uninformed  aa 
This  has  been  evidenced  by  the  to  the  important  issues  cur- 
increased  activity  of  Student  ^^^}^y  confronting  Brandeia 
-,  *.  •  *!.  ^#  and  those  which  will  certainly 
Government    m    the    areas    of  ^p^^^    ^^^^^^    development.    It 

educational  policy  and  environ-  is  hoped  that  through  this  se- 
mental  matters,  as  well  as  the  ries  all  students  will  become 
increasing  number  of  students  better  acquainted  with  the  va- 
expressing  an  active  interest  in  rious  functions  and  complexi- 
the  present  and  future  state  of  ties  of  University  administra- 
the  University.  tion. 

With  the  initiation  of  this  In  terms  of  format,  these  dis- 
series,  the  entire  student  body  cussions  will  be  very  informal 
will,  for  the  first  time,  have  the  with  a  brief  opening  presenta- 
tion to  be  followed  by  exten- 
sive questioning  from  the  floor. 
A  coffee  hour  will  follow,  when 
students  may  personally  meet 
the  evening's  participant  and 
perhaps  pursue  .some  topics  of 
discussion  raised  earlier. 

Such  issues  as  University 
funding,  imago,  academic  poli- 
cies, student  services,  admis- 
sions policy,  and  University 
governance  will  be  di.scussed 
by  top  echelon  University 
officials,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
all  those  who  are  sincerely  in- 
terested in  campus  affairs  will 
be  present. 

The  series  will  begin  in 
Schwartz  Hall  this  Wednesday 
will  provide  a  useful  forum  for!  evening  at  8  p.m.  with  Dean 
discussion  and  review  of  Uni- '  clarence  Berger  discussing 
versity  practices  and  policies  j  "The  Brandeis  Constituencies.* 
which  affect  everyone.  As  it  has  i  Having  been  associated  with 
been  conceived,  the  Council  j  Brandeis  since  itu  inception  in 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for.  positions  of  innuence  and  im- 
exchange  of  opinion  on  contro- 1  portance.  Dean  Berger  is  in  a 
versial  issues  and  for  thought-'  unique  position  to  comment  oa 
ful  scrutiny  and  evaluation  of .  the  evening's  topic  of  discua- 
(Continued  on  page  6)  \  sion. 


dents  there  are  suggestions,  as  i  signed  to  convey  a  sense  of 
one  ?es  dent  of  Ea>t  noted,  "to  common  approach  in  a  common 
get  moi^e  of  what  we  have  and  !  cause.  Joint  specialized  commit- 

Ubrory 


Micro-Expansion 


Sandy  Epstein 


The  Goldfarb  Library  is  ex- 
panding at  such  a  fast  pace  that 
a  floor  of  l>ookshelves  can  be 
filled  with  new  books  and 
acquisitions  every  five  years. 
This  year.  120  new  seats  were 
added  to  accommodate  the  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  study  at  the 
Library,  and  Mr.  Harry  Tarlin 
the  Library's  Director,  reported 
that  before  this  years  freshman 
class  graduates,  they  may  see 
the  library  expanded  by  finish- 
ing the  basement,  now  used  for 
University  storage. 

Th«'5  fall,  construction  is  un- 
derway for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall.  A 
balcony  is  being  constructed 
that  will  hold  the  rare  book 
collections,  and  the  ground 
floor  will  be  used  for  exhibits 
and  concerts.  A  project  is  now 
underway  to  acquire  manu- 
scripts of  Twentieth  Century 
authors,  and  tlie  rare  book  col- 
lections of  the  Library  now  in- 
clude sets  of  the  works  of  Walt 
Whitman  and  Henry  James.  In 
addition,  the  library  boasts  of 
a  unique  collection  of  pam- 
phlets and  articles  on  Coluni- 
bus,  and  one  of  the  best  col- 
lections on  Da  Vinci  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Goldfarb  Library  is  a 
U.S.  Government  Document 
Depository,  and  makes  many 
goremmeat  publications  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Its  collec- 
tion includes  all  the  publica- 
tions  of  Federal  agencies,  the 
complete  Congressional  Record, 
and  many  other  government 
publications  of  interest. 


Many  kinds  of  study  and  ref- 
erence materials  are  also  housed 
in  the  library.  Its  microfilm 
collection  includes  80.000  vol- 
umes in  addition  to  newspapers 
such  as  the  complete  N.  Y. 
Times  and  The  Times  of  I  on- 
don.  The  collection  includes 
works  available  on  microfilm 
such  as  all  the  books  published 
in  English  from  1641-1700,  and 
a  unique  collection  of  every- 
thing that  the  Vatican  owns 
that  is  written  in  Hebrew. 
Works  available  in  microprint 
include  three  hundred  years  of 
drama  written  in  English 
(1500-1800),  Russian  historical 
materials,  and  the  English  Par- 
liamentary record  complete  to 
1900.  Its  microcard  collection 
boasts  works  of  the  Chaucer 
Society  and  the  Parliamentary 
proceedings  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  library  record  collection 
consists  of  over  2.000  records, 
foreign  language  tapes,  and  a 
small  collection  of  recorded 
drama.  The  record  collection  is 
primarily  keyed  to  the  needs  of 
the  music  classes. 

The  quantity  and  variety  of 
the  library's  collections  are 
classified  according  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Classification 
system,  and  some  students  re- 
portedly have  had  trouble  lo- 
cating the  material  they  are 
interested  in.  Mr.  Tarlin 
pointed  out  that  any  students 
seeking  assistance  should  see 
the  reference  librarians  who 
are  on  duty,  in  order  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  library's 
facilities. 


This  is  Russ  Kennedy  of  Balboa  Island.  California,  on  an  in-port  field  trip  a^  a  student  aboard 
Chapman  College's  floating  campus. 

The  note  he  paused  to  make  as  fellow  students  went  ahead  io  inspect  Hatshepsut's  Tomb  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kings  near  Luxor,  he  used  to  complete  an  assignment  tor  his  Comparative  WorU 
Cultures  professor. 

Russ  transferred  the  12  uniu  earned  during  the  study-travel  semester  at  sea  i(3  his  record  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Irvine  where  he  continues  studies  toward  a  leaching  career  in  lite 

sciences. 

As  you  read  this,  450  other  students  have  begun  the  fall  semester  voyage  of  discovery  widi 
Chapman  aboard  the  s.s.  R'V'NDAM,  for  which  Holland-America  Line  acts  as  General  Passenger 

Agents. 

In  February  still  another  450  will  embark  from  Los  Angeles  for  the  spring  1967  semester, 
this  lime  bound  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Venezuela.  Brazil.  Argentina.  Nigeria.  Senegal,  Morocco, 
Spain.  Portugal,  The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Great  Britain  and  New  York. 

For  a  catalog  describing  how  you  can  include  a  semester  at  sea  m  your  educational  plans,  tilt 
in  the  information  below  and  mail. 
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Radical  Orientation,  Part  2 


!• 


Force  or  Violence? 


I 


■1 


By  IL  PENSEROSO 

The    ruling    circles    in    this 

country  experience  a  deep  split 

in    their    attitute    toward     the 

colored  world  as  well  as  to  the 

American  Negro:  on  the  one 
hand,  they  feel  uneasy  about 
sharply  divided  racial  lines  be- 
cause these  divisions  antago- 
nize the  corporate  image  of 
classless  and  welfare-cojisci- 
ous  world  rule  as  well  as  the 
predominance  of  benevolent 
American  leadership;  on  t!he 
©ther  hand,  they  participate  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  colored 
peoples  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
vailing resistance  toward  self- 
determination.  Racial  pacifica- 
tion as  well  as  racial  strife  are 
■woven  into  the  fabric  of  this 
country's  policies,  just  as  peace 
and  war,  foreigji  aid  and  attri- 
tion of  colonial  peoples,  chem- 
ical warfare  and  nuclear  dis- 
armament, East-West  coopera- 
tion and  the  strangulation  of 
China,  urban  renewal  and  the 
perpetuation   of  ghettos,    infla- 


tionary pressures  and  deflation- 
ary restraints  —  these  and 
many  more  apparent  contradic- 
tions as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  manipulative  strategy 
which  the  modern  corporate 
super-state  must  yield  in  order 
to  bring  its  power  to  bear.  The 
U.S.  government,  severely 
handicapped  by  traditional  di- 
visions in  a  constitutional 
framework,  has  so  far  failed  to 
live  up  to  its  manipulative  role. 
But  to  the  degree  it  proves  it- 
self capable  of  doing  so  —  per- 
haps reluctantly  perhaps  more 
by  being  pushed  than  pushing 
itself  —  to  that  degree  will  the 
opposing  force  gain  in  unity 
and  clarity. 

Orientation 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  "radi- 
cal"— whatever  sense  you  make 
of  this  word — in  order  to  sense 
the  implications  which  the 
trend  of  polarization  has  for 
yourself.  The  young  intellec- 
tual of  radical  leanings  had,  up 
to  the  thirties,  no  difficulty  in 


1.  What's  eating  you? 
Can  t  decide  on  dessert? 


Worse.  Can't  decide  on  a  job. 


2.  How  eonu?  Tlie  recruiters  are         3.  Give  nie  the  picture. 

•wanning  the  campus. 

I  m  searching  for  meaning. 

The  l<ind  of  job  I  want  just  I  want  to  be  of  service 

doesn't  exist.  to  mankind. 


.4.  Yt»u  can  get  a  job  like  that 
with  your  eyes  closed. 

The  troiihle  is,  I  also  want 
a  slice  of  the  pie. 


5.  Then  why  don't  you  get  in  touch 
with  E<juitable.  Their  whole 
business  is  based  on  social 
research.  As  a  member  of  their 
management  development 
program,  you'll  he  able  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to 
humanity.  And  pie-wise,  the 
pay  is  fine. 

Make  mine  blucberxy. 


Por  career  opportunities  at  Eqm'table,  see  your  Placement  Ofliccr,  of 
writr  »o  Patrick  Scollard,  Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  EQIiiTABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Borne  Office:  1285  Ave   nf  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019     O^quiUble  1966 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


identifying  himself  with  social- 
revolutionary  causes.  This  has 
been  even  less  difficult  in  Eu- 
rope. The  contact  was  immedi- 
ate, it  was  visible,  and  it  had 
easily  comprehended  organiza- 
tional orientation.  Today  it  is 
more  complicated,  if  possible 
at  all.  It  needs  more  brain- 
power, and  it  needs  a  stronger 
sense  of  social  commitment  to 
overcome  all  the  divisionary 
temptations  which  offer  them- 
selves to  salvage  the  '*Uncom- 
mitted". 

But  you  only  have  to  put 
yourself  in  the  shoes  of  your 
counterpart  in,  say,  South 
Africa,  to  acquire  a  sense  of 
radical  commitment.  Looking 
at  yourself  from  this  position 
you  will  in  no  time  at  all  learn 
two  principles  of  radical  com- 
mitment which  are  fundamen- 
tal for  today's  world:  first,  you 
will  recognize  that  a  close  iden- 
tification with  the  "colored" 
people  is  required  —  however 
difficult  this  identification  might 
prove  to  be  in  your  practical 
conduct.  Secondly,  you  will 
immediately  see  how  futile 
violence  and  how  essential 
force  (including  physical  force) 
is  going  to  be  in  any  confronta- 
tion in  the  future.  "Non-vio- 
lence" is  not  going  to  work,  and 
it  will  prove  just  as  futile  as 
violence  itself.  But  to  gather 
organized  force  —  and  this  on 
a  scale  far  beyond  your  own 
country  —  is  the  stuff  of  life 
itself.  Life  is  resistance  or  it  is 
nothing. 

Being  an  American,  you  are 
at  an  advantage  and  at  a  dis- 
advantage.  You  have  more 
breathing  space.    You  are  still 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Cinemo 


Weiss'  ViceSj  Virtues 


James  Cay 


Peter  (Marat/Sade)  Weiss's 
apprervticeship  to  the  theatre 
differed  from  convention  in 
that  much  of  his  early  work 
was  not  done  in  the  drama,  but 
in  the  cinema.  This  somewhat 
unorthodox  training  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  develop- 
ment not  only  of  his  highly 
original  dramaturgy  but  to  the 
lack  of  theatrical  convention- 
ality in  his  thematic  emphases 
as  well.  Weiss  is  clearly  a 
playwright  of  dualistic  origin, 
and  the  German  expressionist 
cinema  of  Lang,  Ruttmann,  and 
Riefenstahl  marks  the  other 
side  of  his  Brechtian  coin. 

The  screening  of  four  exper- 
imental films  made  by  Weiss  in 
the  late  fifties,  which  took  place 
at  the  Harvard-Epworth 
Church  last  week,  provided  a 
fascinating  portrait  of  the  art- 
ist as  a  young  man.  The  films 
in  and  by  themselves  —  each 
work  is  about  10  minutes  long 
— are  only  marginally  success* 
ful  as  independent  art-works; 
one  sees  more  the  half-buried 
remnants  of  the  dadaist  movie- 
makers than  an  original  and 
creative  talent  at  work.  Seen 
in  the  light  of  his  later  work, 
however,  Weiss's  films  become 
more  important  for  their  im- 
plications than  for  their  actual 
content;  one  is  able  to  perceive 
that  what  is  being  offered  is 
more  than  merely  warmed-up 
Cocteau. 

Color  and  Contrast 

Weiss's  life  as  a  perpetual 
refugee  —  he  emigrated  to 
Sweden  when  Hitler  came  to 
power  and  still  speaks  Swedish 


only  haltingly  —  is  the  core 
around  which  he  builds  his 
art;  in  the  first  of  the  films 
shown,  Faces  in  the  Shadows, 
one  has  the  impression  that  he 
regards  his  own  nationless 
status  the  way  a  15-year-old 
girl  regards  her  breasts — with 
contijiuous  consciousness,  but 
not  acceptance.  The  film  con- 
sists of  contrastless  series  of 
shots  of  old  and  ugly  men 
sleeping  in  the  street  and 
drinking  beer,  accompanied  by 
the  screeching  strains  of  a  beg- 
gar's fiddle.  Weiss's  hatred  for 
the  Swedish  welfare  state 
glints  out  of  every  black  cavity 
in  his  protagonists*  rotting 
mouths;  banal  subsistence  com- 
bined with  the  total  loss  of 
revolutionary  consciousness  be- 
comes the  lowest  rung  in  the 
Purgatorial  ladder. 

Unfortunately,  like  so  many 
works  confounded  by  T.  S. 
Eliot's  dilemma,  the  shadow 
falls  not  on  the  faces,  but  on 
the  film,  and  what  began  as  a 
visualization  of  Dante's  inscrip- 
tion over  the  gates  of  Hell  ends 
as  an  exercise  in  Weltschmer- 
zen;  the  castration  of  ideology 
is  made  only  mildly  poignant. 

Abstraction  and  Potential 

The  three  remaining  films, 
The  Studio  of  Doctor  Faust, 
Interplay  and  Study  II  (Hallu- 
cinations) are  all  both  more 
abstract  and  less  personal.  In 
all,  the  surrealistic  juxtaposi- 
tion of  nude  limbs,  faces,  eyes 
are  arranged  with  enough  of 
the  convention  of  unconvrn- 
tionality  so  that  the  artist's  per- 
sonal   point   of   communication 

(Continued  on  Page  6\ 


Theatre 


*^Nor  Any  Drop' 


Dick  Goldberg 


Woody  Allen  is  a  very  funny  man;  Woody  Allen  is  not  a  playwright.  The  latter  fact  was 
painfully  visible  at  the  opening  of  his  new  show  Don't  Drink  the  Water.  The  former,  somehow 
got  buried  in  the  fray.  Mr.  Allen  describes  his  play  as  a  fantasy  of  what  would  happen  if  his 
family  visited  Europe.  One  may  suppose  that  his  is  the  kind  of  family  born  for  situation  com- 
edy   For  what  happens  to  this  traveling   troupe  you  just  wouldn't  believe  (nobody  did). 

First,  the  father  gets  caught  taking  photographs  of  some  communist  installations.  "This 
causes  the  family  to  seek  asylum  in  the  American  embassy  —  where  they  meet  a  bumbling 
diplomat,  who  immediately  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  and  screws  up  everything  else.  They 
try  to  escape  but  are  unsuccessful  until  one  of  the  embassy  guests,  the  Sultan  of  Bashir  (that  s 

right,    the    Sultan    of    Bashir)    — ;        ; 

passes  out.  And  quite  naturally  Simple  wife  is  played  by  ning.  Stanley  Prager's  direction 
they  escape  by  assuming  his  Vivian  Vance  —  it's  obvious  had  little  to  offer  other  than 
dress.  where  she  came  from.  Though   fast   pacing.   And   Jo   Mielziner 

All  this  is  based  on  one  other  given  equal  billing  with  Mr.  could  never  have  become  fa- 
assumption:  the  audience  has  Jacobi,  she  is  on  stage  half  as  mous  with  such  nnimaginatiye 
not  seen  hack-written  tele-  much,  creating  minor  distur-  set  and  light  designs.  All  this, 
vision.  If  true,  this  kind  of  bances,  patching  up  hurt  however,  was  a  perfect  comple- 
nonsense  will  seem  amusingly  prides,  getting  sucked  into  hair-  ment  to  the  script. 
fresh.  But  a  plot  from  t  h  e  brained  schemes,  and  generally  One  does  not  need  to  be  a 
Danny  Kaye  and  Milton  Berle  Ethel  Mertzing  it  up.  What  purist  to  recognize  that;  nor  to 
genre  of  entertainment  is  not  you've  got  is  a  new  kind  of  recognize  that  Woody  Allen  is 
the  only  loan  Mr.  Allen  has  theatrical  institution  —  Allen's  quite  funny  —  he  has  just 
negotiated.  rent-a-show!  chosen    the    wrong   medium    to 

His  characters  also  have  that  This  spirit  of  repetition  display  his  talent, 
familiar  odor  of  repeated  seems  to  have  permeated  the 
onions.  The  father,  played  by  entire  production.  Except  for 
a  seemingly  embarrassed  Lou  some  good  comic  bits  executed 
Jacobi,  is  that  well-worn  Jew-  by  Mr.  Jacobi,  and  Dick  Liber- 
ish  father  type  last  and  best  tini.  the  card  trickster  priest, 
seen  in  Come  Blow  Your  Horn,   mediocrity  dominated  the  eve- 


SUNDAY   EVENING  Octobor  30  ^^   ^  O'CLOCK 

V     iiowAiiii  Mi:iiii:iiov 

^^  (Prof,  of  English,  Brendeis  University) 

"^  A  Reading  of  Poems  and  Commentary 
FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


WOMEN  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

NEED  A  LITTLE  EXTRA  CASH? 

Work  omong  your  friends  in  your  own  dormitory.  We 
need  severol  more  dry  cleoning  representotives  for  port 
time  pleosont  work.  Contoct  Mr.  Donovon  ot  648-5000 
or  the  Office  of  Career  Plonning. 


Classified  Ads 


WANTED    BY    RECORD   CLUB 

OF   AMERICA 

CAMPUS   REPRESENTATIVE 

TO   EARN   OVER    $100 

IN   SHORT  TIME 

Write  for  informof ion  to: 

Mr.  Ed  Benovy,  College  Bureau 
Monoger,  Record  Club  of  Amer- 
ico,  1285  E.  Princess  St.,  York, 
Pcnnsylvonio. 


National 

Advertising 

and 

Marketing 

Co. 

seeks 

part- 

time  sales 

and 

campuj 

;  rep- 

resentatives.    Call  Mr. 

Sheld 

at  267-1607 

• 

HOUSE  FOR  SALE 

Lexington  —  Custom-built  5 
room,  briek  front  ranch.  1  '/i 
baths,  fireplace,  living  room, 
dining  room,  modern  kitch- 
en, 2  bedrooms.  Completely 
panelled,  walk-out  basement 
with  heated  family  room  and 
laundry.  Centrally  located. 
Low  20s,  by  owner.  Call  862- 
8217. 


October  K,  l^^J 


THl     JUSTICE 


Poge  Five 


Th«  Peoce  Corps 


With  No  Illusions 

—Thomas  Jefferson  Hurwitz 


Israel  in  Perspective 


Re-Viewing  Ber  Borochov 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Hurwitz,  a  member  oj  the  class 
oj  1964,  spent  the  past  two  years  with  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Nigeria. 


Doug  Griffith,  **A11-American  Boy,*'  was  spending  his  third 
ftraight  day  in  a  house  of  ill-repute.  Six  months  earlier  he  had 
been  a  175-pound  graduate  of  Texas  Tech,  with  high  ideals  and 
a  small  bankroll  from  his  part-time  job  in  his  father's  grocery 
Btore.  Now  he  was  138  pounds,  bearded  and  jaundiced.  Turning 
to  no  one  in  particular,  he  summed  up  the  situation:  "The  Peace 
Corps  stinks,"  he  said.  One  would  imagine  that  his  reaction 
would  be:  "What  am  I  doing  here?"  But  it  isn't.  And  this  is 
fsignificant.  Griffith  thinks  he  knows  what  he  is  doing  there. 
He  has  brainwashed  himself  into  a  rationale,  a  raison  d'etre. 
He  has  felt  himself  forced  by  various  pressures  to  give  himself 
a  reason  for  being  there.  And  he  believes  it. 

On  the  other  hand  he  idetifies  with  the  Corps.  It  is  more 
likely  that,  in  his  village,  he  is  "America."  He  is  approached 
as  if  he  were  personally  responsible  for  all  the  actions  of  his 
home-land.  He  is  also  seen  as  somehow  different  from  other 
•'Europeans." 

Postion:  A  Handy  Scapegoat" 

So  when  things  get  tough,  Griffith  can  easily  blame  his 
situation  on  his  position.  This  is  a  handy  scapegoat,  and  helps 
to  alleviate  an  otherwise  bad  situation.  For  Griffith  does  know 
what  he  is  really  doing  there  —  and  he  doesn't  like  his  reasons. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  a  unique  group  of  people  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  disengage  themselves  from  the  high 
ideals  and  clean  toilets  of  America  for  two  years  and  go  to 
live  in  what  for  them  is  somewhere  between  dirt  and  squalor. 
For  doing  this  they  are  told  by  some  that  they  are  "serving 
their  country,"  and  by  others  that  they're  plain  crazy.  Either 
way,  what's  gained  is  not  material.  The  Peace  Corps  is  de- 
scribed and  thought  about,  in  America,  in  much  the  same  terms 
as  baseball,  God,  and  Mother.  And  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
away  from  the  fact  that  the  Peace  Corps  works.  It  really  does—- 
as  far  as  countries  go.  But  what  about  the  volunteer  himself? 
Does  the  Peace  Corps  work  for  him? 

All  the  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  who  make  life  as 
miserable  as  possible  for  volunteers  during  training,  admit  one 
thing  (And  volunteers  are  expected  to  admit  this,  too).  This 
i«?  that  anyone  who  goes  into  the  Corps  has  some  selfish  reasons 
for  doing  so.  What  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  volunteers  them- 
*tlve»?  are  afraid  to  admit  is  that  these  reasons  are  the  important 
one*;  For  these  are  the  one  which  will  ultimately  move  Griffith 
to  spend  his  three  days  in  the  "house".  At  bottom  the  volunteer 
ftels  guilty  for  these  reasons.  The  Peace  Corps  and  the  t)ack- 
home"  crowd,  rather  than  understand,  often  reinforce  guilt  by 
telling  him  what  a  great  job  he's  doing.    What  a  gas;  a  great 

^^  Aside  from  the  much  overlooked  fact  that  Griffith  is  hav- 
ing the  swingingest  time,  he  went  in  mostly  because  he  didn  t 
have  the  grades  for  grad  school,  wanted  to  run  away  from  a 
girl  who  wanted  to  marry  him,  and  feared  the  army. 
*  After  six  months  or  so  in  the  "host  country  'j;o"^f  some- 
thing the  Peace  Corps  has  dubbed  "Culture  Shock  .  Actually 
this  is  not  shock  at  all,  but  a  slow,  creeping  awareness  hat  one 
is  absolutely  and  completely  alone.  There  is  ^''J^^%'J',l^f  ^'^^ 
to  relate  to,  no  one  that  can  even  begin  to  assuage  the  Pain^ 
This  is  really  the  largest  crisis  in  the  two  years;  »)  least  the 
larcest  oredictable  crisis.  For  it  does  happen,  in  one  way  or 
!:noTht,^o  all  v^^^^^  But  the  fore^knowledge  doesn't  help; 

for  the  individual  volunteer,  it's  still  his  «wn  cnsis. 

Of  course  not  all  volunteers  react  as  Griffith  did.  t^ome 
just  Mt  abound  and  stare  for  days  on  end.  Some  feel  th^ir  mmds 
wandering  every  once  in  a  while.    Others  crack.    Some  blame 

(Continued  on  page   7)       


Ever  since  the  state  of  Israel 
has  become  a  fait  accompli,  and 
Zionism    meaningless,    we    in- 
evitably   face   periodic    threats 
of  war  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  has  in  recent  days  been 
confronted    with    accusations 
and  aggressive  actions  by  both 
sides.    And    this    situation,    no 
less  pregnant  with  the  danger 
of    worldwide    explosion    than 
that  in  Southeast  Asia,  will  last 
as    long    as    Israel's    existence 
remains  the  object  of  the  pow- 
er   play    between    the    United 
States   and    the    Soviet   Union. 
Each  of  these  monopolists  has 
the  power  to   prevent  an  out- 
break,   each    can    provoke    it, 
each  can  in  the  wake  of  their 
bargaining  —  behind  the  back 
of  the  U.N.,  of  course  —  upset 
the  fine  balance  between  mili- 
tary entanglement  and  pacifica- 
tion.  Neither  this   country  nor 
Moscow  has  ever  earnestly  ful- 
filled    the    rhetorical    promise 
that   "demilitarization"    in    the 
Near    and    Middle    East   or,    at 
least,  a  restriction  of  the  arms 
race,  should  be  the  aim  of  its 
policy.    On    the    contrary,    the 
sale  of  heavy  weapons  has  in- 
creased   in    recent    years.    The 
Soviets  press  harder  than  ever 
for  entrenchment  on  the  Medi- 
terranean.  Washington,   in  col- 
lusion  with  traditional    British 
interests  —  and  also  motivated 
by  pressure  of  surplus  weapon 
production  —  has  backed   the 
rivalry  between  the  competing 
Arab   dictators,   presumably   to 
protect    the    "sovereignty"    of 
more  feudal  loads  against  their 
"socialist-minded"    enemies    in 
Cairo  and  Damascus. 

On  first  sight  these  rivalries 
among  the  Arab  overlords 
should  be  to  Israel's  advantage. 
But  it  seems  that  in  Israel  it- 
self this  inflammable  and  vio- 
lent competition  is  seen  in  a 
different  way,  and  rightly  so. 
While  social  progress  m  t  h  e 
Arab  world  has  been  negligible, 
the  masses  have  remained  rest- 
less on  both  sides  of  the  fence, 
and  an  explosive  ventilation  of 
their  grievances  against  the 
scapegoat,  Israel,  might  very 
well  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  the 
underlying  violence  which  has 
so  far  been  contained. 


Impediments  Revealed 


By  SPARTACUS 

On    the    other    hand,    social  workers.    They    formed    the 
stabilization  in  the  Arab  coun-   "Bund,"  a  genuine  non-Zionist 
tries,  possibly  on  the  basis  of  a  workers    organization    with 
coordinated   and    planned    dis-  vague  socialist  aims, 
posal   of  their  material  re-       1  am  not  sure  if  Borochov 
sources,  would    certainly    take  ever    read    the    controversial 
the  violent  edge   off  their  en-  pamphlet  by  Marx  "Zur  Juden- 
mity  towards  Israel.  This  would  frage"  which,  although  in  He- 
have  been  the  judgment  of  Ber  gelian  and  cosmopolitical  terms, 
Borochov,  the  founder  of  a  pro-   started    from    Borochov's    own 
gram  of  the  Poale  Zion,  who   social   perspective.   Looking   at 
died   in  New  York   some  fifty   the  historical  reality  of  Central 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  36.  His  Europe  as  it  had  emerged  from 
primary   concern   was  not   the   the  Middle  Ages,  Marx  saw  the 
relationship  between  Jews  and   Jews  as  destined  to  be  the  mid- 
Arabs.    This    remarkable    man   dleman    between    capital    and 
did   not   concern   himself  with   labor.    Prevented    from    appro- 
nationalistic,  racial  or  religious   priating  the  means  of  produc- 
propositions    and    suppositions,   tion,    they    could    not    become 
A  professed   Marxist,   he  tried   capitalists    in     the    substantial 
to    build    his    Zionism    on    the    sense  of  the  word.  On  the  other 
foundations  of  social  and  revo-    hand,  they  seemed  incapable  of 
lutionary    experience    which    becoming    industrial    workers, 
grew  out  of  Tzarist  Russia  and   Marx  concluded  that  this  alien- 
the  United  States.  ation  from  both  ends  of  the  in- 

T^r^rnrhnv    crew    uD   in   the  dustrial     structure    determines 
Ukraine  and  like  so  ma^ny  mem^    the  "parasitic"  role  of. the  Jews 
bers  of  the  Jewish  intelligent-   and   "that  Jhe  .-"^«"^P«^;^"  .^^j 
sia   ioined  the  Russian  Socialist   society   from  the  Jews     would 
Paky   But  in  the  midst  of  ram-    be  identical  with  "the  emanci- 
nant    anU-Semitism    and    po-   pation  of  society  froni  capital- 
g?oL   he   waTnoV^  capable    of   ism."     Borochov     "J"^.  h  a  v  e 
fgnSJing  the   fact  that   he  was   thought,   if   he   read   this  pam- 
L^Jew    Unlfke  his  brethren  in    phlet,  that  Marx  was  skipping 
Warsaw    who  banded  together   one    important    phase    of   this 
^   great   lumbers   and   formed    process:  namely   that  the  Jews 
a    more    or    less    self-contained    themselves  were  in  need  ot  be- 
community,  Borochov  was  com-    ing  emancipated,  and  that  this 
nenS    to    see    the    Ukrainian   could   happen   only    when   tliey 
Jew  in  his  utter  helplessness  as    became   a   viable   factor   of  the 
the     eternal     middle-man.     the    production   process   which   was 
little    peddler,    the    merchant,    supposed    to    bring    about    the 
the  creditor    the  money-lender,    general  emancipation.  ¥or  this 
Borochov  did  not  believe  that    reason,   he   became   a    ^lonist. 
anv    "social    order    in    Russia        it  seems  outlandish  today  to 
would  change  this  social  destiny    reflect  on  these  considerations, 
of  the  Jew   —   as   long   as   the    simply    because   capitalist    pro- 
lew    did    not  become    a    prole-    duction    has    been    transformed 
tarian     a    worker    within    the   and  diversified  in  a  way  wh^ch 
nroduction   process,   facing   the   makes  it  so  much  easier  for  the 
Particular  relation  to  industrial   Jew  to  become  an  integral  fac- 
nroduction  which  characterizes    tor,  to  shed  his  "parasitic    func- 
ihp    industrial    worker    every-    tion.  However,  in  a  curious  in- 
wLre    Even  within  a  socialist   terview     which     Khrushcliev 
Order    Borochov   believed,    in-   gave  some  five  or  six  years  ago 
dustrialization    would    be    too   to  a   Paris  magazine,   he   corn- 
slow  and  not  sufficiently  com-    plained   that    the   Russian   Jew 
nellinc  to  "assimilate"  the  "self-    returns  again  a"^  aga.'l^^Jo  his 
?eliant"  "independent,"  if  piti-    peculiar  role  of  the  middleman 
Jul     Jewish    entrepreneur    into    in  Russian  society    thus  rem  w- 
indnslrial  ma*^  society.  There-    ing   the   sources   of  anti-Semit- 
}«?e    he  co^c?^ded     the  Jews    i..m     This    is    of    cour..e,    only 
themselves  must  found  a  soci-    partly    true     A    great    many 
etv^n  whicrtheir  "social  nor-    maybe   millions   of   Jews   have 
malizat7on"    could    take    place,    gained  a  legitimate  role  in  So- 
!^«H  ^here   thev   would   not   be    viet   .«^ociety,   as   workers    engi- 
^"^     4«^    In    tL    hatred    of    a    neers.    scientists   etc.    But    it    is 
subjected    to    the    »^»y^"  /*'  .^   ^^j,,  ^rue  that  somewhere  in  the 

'"'^'^Vil.'TeVas  a  P^rasiU  background  looms  the  tradition 

see  the  Jew  as  a  paraMic.  crv^nii      nilifnl     Jewish 


Ana 


Given  the  set  of  complex  so- 
cial   relationships    that    charac- 
terize and  arc  endemic  to  tech- 
nological   organization,    it    be- 
hooves us  to  analyze   the   par- 
ticular set  of  assumptions  that 
underpin  the  dynamic  analysis 
of   such   organization.    Clearly, 
however,  before  we  begin,   we 
must  recognize   that  complexi- 
ties   generated    by    social    phe- 
nomena  are   by  their  very  na- 
ture  non-reduceable,   for   their 
very  essential  nature  is  a  func- 
tion of  interdependence.    Thus, 
the    social    scientist    faces    the 
awesome  task   of  reducing  the 
irreducible,  an  exercise  that  can 
be  justified  only  by  the  hopeful 
clarity  of  the  social  model  that 
is  the  product  of  such  an  analy- 
sis.   Nevertheless,  this  social 
scientist   feels  that   such   ques- 
tionable behavior  has  been  jus- 
tified by  the  conclusions  of  his 
model,   and   is  anxious  to  pre- 
sent them  to  the  lay  public. 

We  discover  first  that  the 
status  of  equilibrium  science  is 
highly  questionable  in  the  con- 
text of  present  interpersortal  in- 
teraction. The  entire  concept  of 
••Statica"  is  grounded  in  the 
dimension  of  non-activa  which 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  es- 
sential essence  of  interperson- 
ality.  We  cannot  eradicate 
functional  disequilibrium,  be- 
cause we  mistake  disorder  for 
the  random.  On  the  contrary. 
in  the  dialectic  of  disorder  lies 
the  very  synthesis  of  organiza- 
tion. Disorder  and  disequilib- 
rium, then,  are  the  very  tools 
of  analysis  that  require  the 
most  careful  development. 
There  arises  now  another  se- 


By   LARRY   IIIRSCIIIIORN 

rious  impediment  to  analysis, 
that  is  the  oscillatory  nature  of 
cyclical  phenomena.  For  in  os- 
cillation we  might  easily  mis- 
take evolution  for  repetition. 
We  would  in  effect  believe  that 
our  analvsis  allows  for  develop- 
mental models  that  ce.iter  on 
growth,  while  in  actuality  we 
have  returned  to  the  statica. 
Oscillation  is  merely  the  or- 
dered growth  of  static  equilib- 
rium and  as  such  cannot  pro- 
vide understanding  into  the 
phenomen.*  oi  disorder  dis- 
cus.<^ed  above. 

What  then  can  we  conclude.' 
Fir«;t  we  note  that  the  very  con- 
cept of  conclusion  requires 
transubstantiation  and  transfor- 


In  Poland,  particularly  War- 
saw, things  looked  a  little  dif- 
ferent The  Jewish  craftsman, 
the  tradesman,  and  proletarian, 
seemed  somehow  nearer  his 
full  realization  in  society. 
Therefore,  the  Zionists  were 
a   minority    among   the  Jewi.sh 


of  the  small,  pitiful  Jewish 
entrepreneur,  and  this  mit^ht 
very  well  be  a  pretext  for  the 
perpetuation  of  anti-Semitic  re- 
sentment, which  in  Russia  has 
always  served  the  rulers  of  the 
country. 
(To  be  contniucd  next  wvvk) 


mation  within  the  present  con- 
text. For  we  can  develop  con- 
clusions only  with  respect  to 
dynamic  change  functions;  that 
i«  we  car  discuss  time  paths 
but  not  states  of  being  at  any 
given  particular  point  on  this 
path.  For  the  analysis  of  such 
a  point  damages  its  vc-ry  dy- 
namic character.  No  phenom- 
ena .in  our  system  can  be  con- 
videred  exogenous.  Given  this 
understanding  of  co"cuision.s 
what  do  wc  conclude?  Ue  find 
that  socia'  organization  is 
grounded  in  dynamic  change, 
such  that  interpersonal  statica 
are  transformed  by  oscillatory 
disorder  into  growth-oriented 
interdependence. 
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An  Evrning  of  Joix 

THE  BUCK  GREEN  TRIO 

ADMISSION  $1.75 


Occ'g  I 

CD       r-    I       f^  ' 

yo<    r-    o ; 


Ul 


SEAT$=  2:75  -  225  -  175 AVAILABLE  AT 

THE  BRANDEIS  COOP 

PHONl  &  MAIL  ORDERS   FROM  

JORDAN   HALL   BOX  OFFICE  —  536  2412 


THE  FINE  ARTS  FILM  CLUB 

Presents  at  t}ic 

FINE  ARTS  THEATRE 

80  Norwoy  Street,  Boston  —  Tel.:  2629876 

IN    ONE   PERFORMANCE   ONLY 

On   Saturday,    October   29   at    1   PM. 

Federico   Fellini's    "La   Strada" 

With  JulicHe   Mossino 

On   Sunday,   October  30  at   1    P.M. 
Robert  Bresson's  "Diary   of  a  Country   Priest" 

COMING: 
Saturday,  November  5,  "Lady  Chatterley's  Lover" 
Sunday,    Nov.   6,  Rene  Clement's  "Forbidden  Games"      | 


FRI.,    OCT.    28 

IN  CONCERT 

ot  8:30 

BOSTON 

BACK 

BAY 

THEATRE 

Bock    Boy    Thcotre,    205    Mo«othu'cMs    Ave  .Boston.     Phone    267-5178. 
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Letters 


(Contiiuieil  from  Pace  2> 

Therefore  ii  would  seem  to 

■ie  that  the  University  should 

both    increase   the   size   of   the 

force  to  some  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness, and  also  put  up  more 
fencing  to  preveat  this,  one  of 
the  favorite  sports  of  certain 
Walthamites. 

I  hate  to  end  on  a  serious 
note,  but  I  truly  believe  some- 
thing has  to  be  done.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  the  complaints  of 
one  or  two  non-entities  is  not  at 
•11  persuasive,  it  takes  a  whole 
campus.  Please  don't  forget  you 
too  might  be  able  to  offer  some 
form  of  entertainment  to  our 
friendly  neighlK»r.s.  whether  in 
the  form  of  a  plump  car,  or  an 
open  room. 

Gerald  Katzmiii  '68 

Paranoid? 

To  the  Editor: 

It  i^  unfortufiate  that  a  pub- 
licition  which  attempts  to  in- 
form the  Brandeis  community 
should  engage  in  the  practice  3f 
•'^.elective  quotation"  in  thinly 


veiled   attempt   to   extend    the 

editorial  column  onto  page  one. 
I  refer  to  the  lead  storv  of  the 
October  18th  Justice  ('^Council 
Votes  Theater  Funds  as  'Stu- 
dent Show  of  Support").  I  do 
not  take  issue  with  any  of  the 
quotations  attributed  to  me, 
but  I  do  take  serious  exception 
to  the  fact  that  one  very  im- 
portant segment  of  my  remarks 
failed  to  be  reported  and  this 
suceeded  in  giving  a  totally  er- 
roneous  impression  of  my  feel- 
ings on  the  theater  arts  matter 
under  discussion  by  Student 
Council  at  the  time. 

While  there  are  those  at  the 
University  who  have  broached 
the  possibility  of  charging  stu- 
dents for  major  tlieater  pro- 
ductions, this  has  not  t)een  sug- 
gested in  any  attempt  to  turn 
the  theater  program  into  a 
money-making  proposition  at 
the  exf>ense  of  the  student 
body.  Rather,  it  is  one  pro- 
posal to  put  the  University 
def.cit  in  this  area  at  a  feasible 
level.  I  would  not  want  to  give 
the  impression  that  I  am  in  any 
way  would  support  a  proposal 
to  charge  any  member  af  the 
campus  community  for  theater 
productions.  Ai    I  stated  at  the 


Student  Council  meeting,  I 
am  thoroughly  opposed  to  any 
such  policy.  But  for  the  Jastice 
to  imply  tlirough  selected  re- 
porting that  the  University  is 
attempting  to  make  the  theater 
into  a  credit  entry  on  the  leger 
at  the  expense  of  the  student 
body  is  to  engage  in  the  sort 
of  paranoid  suspicions  that  I 
had  hoped  we  could  have  out- 
grown long  ago. 

Brian  Marcus  '€7 

President,  Student  Council 

Editor's  Reply 

A  careful  re-reading  of  the 
article  mentioned  by  Brian  will 
show  not  even  the  vaguest  sug- 
gestion of  "an  attempt  to  turn 
the  theater  program  into  a 
money  -  making  proposition." 
Charging  someone  with  "para- 
noid suspicions"  is  a  serious 
matter  and  srtiould  be  based  on 
more  solid  evidence  than  one's 
own  vague  "suspicions." 

Commencement  *66 

To  the  Editor: 

The  August  12,  1966  issue  of 
the  Ciaictte  contains  a  story  en- 
titled "Commencement  1966" 
which  claims  to  describe  the 
June  Graduation  protest  against 


the  Viet-Nam  War.  Ttie  story 
relates  how  the  University's 
generous  Administration  gra- 
ciously allowed  members  of  the 
graduating  class  to  hold  a 
demonstration  at  Commence- 
ment. Then,  when  these  Seniors 
treacherously  broke  certain 
agreements,  the  Administration 
good -hear  ted  ly  forgave  them. 
In  fact,  the  Administration  was 
filled  with  such  good  spirit  that 
it  overlooked  the  disturbance 
caused  by  one  particularly  dis- 
obedient graduate  student. 

The  only  problem  with  this 
beautiful  story  is  that  we  can't 
quite  figure  out  whether  we 
were  at  the  same  graduation. 
The  most  disturbing  fact  is  that 
it  isn't  quite  clear  if  the  story 
is  pure  fabrication  or  if  this  is 
what  the  Administration  really 
thinks  happened.  For  example, 
consider  the  question  of  "agree- 
ments". As  far  as  we  know, 
there  weren't  any.  It  is  true 
that  we  let  the  University  know 
about  our  plans  because  we 
didn't  want  to  disrupt  the  cere- 
mony, but  we  certainly  did  not 
feel  any  need  to  ask  for  their 
permission  to  hold  a  demonstra- 
tion or  for  any  special  protec- 
tion. It  is  also  true  that  at  the 
Senior   Class   Breakfast   Presi- 
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dent  Sachar  stated  that  we 
would  not  be  aUowed  (o  pass 

out  our  statement  on  Brandeis 
property.  He  also  stated  that 
we  would  be  completely  pro* 
tected.  Maybe  he  thougnt  this 
constituted  an  agreement  that 
we  wouldn't  pass  out  literature 
in  return  for  his  protection.  Of 
course  at  the  time  we  were  a 
little  mystified  since  we  didn't 
understand  who  we  were  to  be 
protected  from,  except  perhaps 
from  him. 

Anyway,  we  didn't  take 
either  statement  very  seriously 
because  we  did  not  think  that 
the  Administration  would  in- 
terfere with  the  passing  out  of 
our  statement.  We  had  deliber- 
ately planned  a  demonstration 
that  was  a  model  of  politeness 
and  decorum  and  which  would 
not  disrupt  the  ceremony.  So 
we  thought  the  Administration 
could  not  be  stupid  enough  to 
stop  our  leaflet  distribution  and 
provoke  us  to  a  more  disruptive 
and  embarrassing  outburst. 

It  seems,  however,  that  we 
overestimated  the  Administra- 
tion's intelligence.  Thus  on  the 
morning  of  Commencement 
those  students  who  were  pass- 
ing out  leaflets  were  told  to 
move  off-campus.  The  one  who 
refused  had  his  literature  con- 
fiscated and  was  locked  up  in 
the  information  booth.  It  should 
be  noted  that  distribution  of 
our  statement  was  extremely 
important.  It  hardly  makes  any 
sense  to  protest  by  standing  up 
at  the  beginning  of  a  man's 
speech  unless  the  onlookers 
know  why  you  are  standing. 

Anyway  as  the  Gazette  teUs 
us,  everything  worked  out  fine 
since  the  Administration  gener- 
ously returned  our  leaflets  and 
even  delayed  the  ceremony  so 

(Continued    on    Page   7) 


Weiss 


(Continued  from  Page  4> 

becomes  negated,  and  the  films 
take  on  the  le.»is  provocative 
clothing  of  technical  studies. 

Perhaps  this  is  precisely 
What  Weiss  realized  when  he 
changed  the  title  of  Hallucina* 
tions  to  the  more  non-subjec- 
tive Study  II.  The  second  title 
is,  perhaps,  less  ambitious,  but 
more  realistic:  Study  11,  the 
most  successful  of  the  four 
films  screened,  is  precisely  that: 
a  study  and  not  an  organic 
art-work.  Its  total  lack  of  the- 
matic content,  and  its  largely 
unrelated  visual  imagery  re- 
duces Weiss,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  role  of  a  student,  but  on 
the  other  to  a  level  of  detach- 
ment from  his  own  work  that 
makes  artistic  growth  a  feas- 
ability  By  liberating  himself 
from  the  immediate  concerns 
of  the  partial  art-work,  Weiss 
created  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand his  full  potential,  a  po- 
tential which  he  brilliantly 
realized  in  his  theatre. 

Therein  lies  the  importance 
of  Weiss's  films:  not  in  the  art- 
work that  is  ,  but  in  the  artist 
to  be. 

Council 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

proposed  innovations. 

The  Advisory  Council  will 
not  concern  itself  with  areas 
which  are  already  the  specific 
responsibility  of  established 
committees.  Rather,  it  will  fo- 
cus attention  on  those  broader 
issues  which  transcend  particu- 
lar associations  —  but  which 
are  of  mutual  concern  since 
they  most  directly  affect  the 
University's  future  develop- 
ment. 

For  the  first  time,  all  seg- 
ments of  the  University  will 
meet  on  an  established  sched- 
ule to  discuss  matters  of  over- 
all policy  and  long  and  short 
range  University  aims  and  ob- 
jectives. It  will  be  in  such  an 
atmosphere  that  the  Council 
will  realize  a  potential  for  trust, 
cooperation,  mutual  respect  and 
concern  among  those  dedicated 
to  Brandeis. 


Action! 


♦Except:  Nov.  23  and  17,  Dec.  15  thru  24,  Jan.  2, 3,4. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

most  liable  to  take  root. 

In  addition,  Chairman  Lac- 
ker is  looking  forward  to  com- 
piling a  catalogue,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Brandeis  Civil 
Rights  Group,  which  will  list 
all  local  social  action  activities 
•pea  to  Brandeis  «»tudenta. 


Exit  Illusions 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

the  host  country  for  what  is 
happening,  but  most  outwardly 
blame  the  Corps.  Inwardly,  of 
course,  they  blame  themselves. 
The  reason  is  simple:  No  mat- 
ter how  much  the  authorities 
condone  selfish  motives  as 
"proper"  motives  for  the  Corps, 
the  volunteer  still  feels  a  gap 
between  his  own  motives  and 
the  Corps  ideal. 

Activity  and  Motivation 

A  question:  If  "Culture 
Shock"  precipitates  thought 
about  motivation,  and  that  mo- 
fivation  seems  to  be  of  the 
"wrong"  type,  why  don't  more 
volunteers  come  home?  Or,  at 
least  crack  up? 

The  answer  is  in  two  parts. 
The  first  part  is  activity.  It  is 
Ihe  volunteer  who  is  doing 
something;  who  has  the  least 
trouble  with  "Culture  Shock". 

Letters 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

we  could  pass  them  out  inside 
Vl  1  m  a  n  Amphitheater.  The 
f  tory  is  missing  only  a  few  rele- 
vant facts.  For  example,  one 
trivial  omission  is  the  fact  that 
when  news  of  the  confiscation 
©f  literature  reached  the  area 
where  the  graduates  were  lin- 
ing up,  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
iors refused  to  march  until  the 
literature  was  returned.  An- 
other minor  detail  that  is 
tkipped  is  the  fact  that  when 
the  literature  was  given  back 
it  was  too  late  to  distribute  it 
outside  since  the  audience  was 
already  inside  the  Amphithea- 
ter. Of  course  the  Administra- 
tion let  us  go  inside.  Yes,  Dean 
Worrisscy  said  he  would  be 
cnly  too  glad  to  delay  the  cere- 
monies and  let  us  distribute  the 
hrindouts.  And  he  was  only  too 
flad  since  Steve  Raskin  had 
presented  him  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  reading  the  leaflets  as  a 
prtface  to  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress along  with  appropriate 
comments  as  to  why  this  pres- 
entation was  necessary. 

Of  course,  there  Is  still  the 
cyirstion  of  this  treacherous  and 
disruptive  graduate  student, 
who  had  the  audacity  to  shout 
"Is  this  Brandeis  or  is  this  Ger- 
many?" It's  hard  to  understand 
how  a  History  of  Ideas  student 
could  have  become  confused 
about  the  difference  between 
©ur  liberal  bastion  of  academic 
freedom  and  Adolf  Hitler's 
Germany.  If  he  had  tried  to 
pass  out  protest  literature  in 
Germany  the  Gestapo  would 
certainly  have  sent  him  to  a 
concentration  camp.  But  here 
in  our  liberal  university  the  po- 
lice only  locked  him  in  the 
"campus  guard  house"  as  the 
Boston  Record  American 
phrased  ii.  Actually,  the  re- 
porter was  mist<iken  and  the 
Ftudent  was  only  locked  up  in 
the  information  booth.  Per- 
haps President  Sachar  hasn't 
bt^en  able  to  get  a  ionation  yet 
for  more  appropriate  prison 
cjuarters. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  longer 
nmch  surprise  when  there  is  a 
flight  divergence  between  an 
event  and  the  Administration's 
<le.scription  of  it.  However  there 
was  one  imusual  factor  this 
time.  Instead  of  making  ex- 
cuses for  some  high  handed  dic- 
tum which  the  students  will  do 
nothing  about,  the  Administra- 
tion was  forced  to  cover  up  a 
rather  pitiful  failure.  We  had 
Iried  to  behave  with  maturity 
and  aiscretion.  We  had  let  them 
know  our  plans  and  had  made 
a  considerable  effort  to  avoid 
disrupting  the  Commencement. 
We  succeeded  to  the  extent  that 
Ambassador  Goldberg  conceded 
during  his  speech  that  we  had 
behaved  in  a  dignified  manner 
and  had  allowed  his  ri^ht  to 
free  speech.  In  contrast,  the 
Administration's  performance 
was  pretty  shoddy.  The  issues 
involved  did  not  appear  to  con- 
cern them,  nor  did  our  inten- 
tions. Their  only  interest  was 
to  limit  or  eliminate  our  dem- 
onstration in  any  way  tlicy 
could.  But  when  the  unity  and 
strength  of  the  Seniors  became 
apparent  they  were  only  too 
^'•'^PPy  to  cooperate  with  u.«:. 
When  the  choice  became  do  it 
eur  way  or  don't  do  it  at  all, 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  do 
it  our  way.  Unfortunately  this 
is  probably  a  good  indication 
of  the  only  effective  method  of 
changing  Brandeis. 

David  Jacobson  '66 
Jeffrey  Golden  '66 
David  Uousman  '66 


No  matter  how  little  the  volun- 
teer is  in  fact  doing,  he  feels 
he  is  doing  something.  The  sec- 
ond part  is  Bced.  No  matter 
how  little  thevolunteer  knows 
his  host  country,  he  can  see  the 
need  for  his  work  all  around 
him. 

There  may  be  an  important 
lesson  here.  So  long  as  the  vol- 
unteer can  sense  some  sort  of 
end,  he  overcomes  crises  about 
means.  Consequently,  it  is  upon 
coming  home  that  the  volun- 
teer feels  the  greatest  guilt 
about  having  been  overseas. 
Seen  against  the  "Peace-Corps- 
is-good"  blackground,  and  with 
none  of  the  ends  in  sight,  the 
means  can  look  pretty  shabby. 

At  home,  the  volunteer  can- 
not blame  the  Corps  because 
the  Corps  is  "good.^'  He  can- 
not blame  himself,  because  ev- 
erybody thinks  he  did  a  "good'* 
thing.  He  can't  blame  his  host 
country  because  who  wants  to 
admit  that  he  was  beaten  by  a 
little  dysentery. 

Somehow  there  is  a  feeling 
that  he  did  something.  It  only 
takes  the  memory  of  the  first 
flush  of  understanding  to  come 
over  a  bewildered  face.  And 
maybe  he  really  did  have  the 
right  ideal  all  the  time.  Maybe 
he  was,  "an  idealist  with  no 
illusions.*'  Maybe  it  all  just 
doesn't  matter  except  that  he 
went,  stayed,  and  came  home. 
Maybe  it  wasn't  so  bad  alter 
all. 


Bio.  Sci. 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

the  requirement.  The  lack 
of  a  strong  background  in 
chemistry  is  a  great  obstacle, 
and  the  department  hopes  that 
the  new  Chemical  Science  1 
course  (providing  Gen  Ed 
credit)  will  help  fill  the  gap 
for  many. 

The  Biology  Department  is 
also  discussing  a  proposal  to 
the  General  Education  Com- 
mittee to  change  the  science 
requirement  from  the  present 
four  semesters  to  three. 

Dr.  Gibbs  commented  that  a 
change  in  the  science  Gen  Ed 
requirement  would  help  the 
department  to  improve  the 
course.  He  felt  it  unfair  for 
non-majors  to  be  compelled  to 
take  Bio  Sci  to  satisfy  the  sec- 
ond-year requirement,  and  he 
expressed  his  hope  that  other 
courses  could  be  arranged 
which  would  meet  the  same  re- 
quirement. 


More  Violence 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

far  away  from  this  climate  of 
urgency  which  challenges  your 
sensibilities.  But  since  our  in- 
volvement, in  every  respect,  is 

getting  deeper  and  more  direct 
all  the  time,  how  much  imagi- 
nation do  we  need,  in  order  to 
develop  that  understanding 
which  transforms  contempla- 
tion into  radicalism? 

Intellectual  understanding  is 
not  a  luxury  and  it  is  no  aca- 
demic matter.  But  it  is  still  pri- 
marily an  intellectual  matter. 
The  easiest  way  out  is  a  mani- 
festation of  faith,  or  a  superfi- 
cial and  misleading  participa- 
tion in  one  of  the  many  facets 
of  the  welfare  £tate.  People  who 
confess  to  a  faith  in  principles 
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ef  the  past  (the  Eurepean  past; 

because  in  America  II  has  never 
^•itc  crystallized)  ■dgjit  sound 
rather  nice  or  sophlsUcated,  but 
they  have  not  really  grappled 
with  the  problem.  People,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  uncondi- 
tionally assist  in  Ihe  vrolifera- 
lion  of  inslitntioMU»ed  bu- 
reaucracy (however  peripheral 
it  might  seem  to  tbcm)  mrc  fre- 
quently nice  bill  hardly  sophis- 
ticated. They  have  chosen  par- 
tisanship, and  renooaced  nn- 
derstanding. 

In  a  way  which  never  both- 
ered the  Bolsheviks — and  even 
less  their  "revisionist"  contem- 
poraries —  we  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  structures  of  power  and 
force.  This  is  a  more  complex 
task  than  one  might  think.  It 
involves  an  investigation  into 
many  different  aspects  of  our 
world.  If  it  is  true,  ae  some  say, 
that  thought  and  action  have  a 
tendency  to  converge,  than  this 
convergence  must  be  made 
transparent.  Doctrines  of  a  kind 
which  preach  violence,  or  re- 
nounce force,  are  dangerous 
suppositions.  The  young  intel- 
lectual generations  in  America 
are  presented  with  the  clear 
proposition  of  building  an  op- 
erational basis  for  orientation. 
They  have  the  e(iuipment  they 
have  the  manpower,  they  t  ven 
still  have  the  time  to  do  so  Let 
them  begin. 
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riNALS  OVER! 
WIID  WEEKEND  IN  QUEBEC 

During  the  weekend  of  January  26-29  over 

5000  students  will  invade  Quebec  City* 

Leaving  their  Universities  in  the  North* 

East  on  special  GO-GO  trains  from  New 

York  and  Boston,  guys  and  gals  will  hit  Quebec 

going  strong  and  getting  stronger  —  after  an 

all-nighter  with  the  wildest   rock  bands    on 

wheels* 

AND  AFTER  THAT  — 
ANYTHING  GOES 

Torch  parades,  snow  sculpturing,  dogsleddmg, 
iceboat  racing,  skiing,  ice  skating  and  street 
dancing — If  it  swings,  you'll  have  it.  Skiers  •  •  • 
take  our  special  bus  excursion  and  get  a  free 
eki  weekend* 

NO  IMATTER  HOW  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT,  $85  Is 
a  fantastic  deal  for  transportation,  entertain- 
ineiit  en  route,  lodging  in  Quebec's  best  hotels 
fli^d  motels  and— 

THE  QUEBEC  WINTER  CARNIVAL 

Tor  further  info,  contact  your  local  campus  rep,  or,  If 
you're  in  the  Boi&lon  area  phone  731-6680,  In  the  New 
York  area  phone  319-3900— an«l  do  it  before  5000  other 
Ccllcge  iluJcnts  beat  you  out. 

YOUR  CAMPUS  REP  IS; 


NO  RESERVATIONS  CAN 

BE  ACCEPTED  AFTER 

DECEMBER  1st  1S66 


FRED  PASCAL 

Tuesdoy,  Wednesday  9  P.  M.  -  11  P.  M,  -  899-4970  or  vio  mailroom 
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Poge  Eight 


THE     JUSTICE 


October  25,  19M 


Harriers  Cheered  On     Soccermen  Even  Record  at  3-3'l: 
By  Yacker  Fan  Club  Trip  Babson,  Tie  Boston  University 


Word 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

It  was  a  day  of  mixed  emotions,  as  the  Brandeis  cross 
country  team  broke  into  the  win  column  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  finishing  third  out  of  a  field  of  four.  Only  one  point 
kept  the  team  from  second  place  and  a  more  successful  outing. 
Before  the  first  true  crowd  of  the  season  (including  some 
banner- waving  members  of  the  Andy  Yacker  Fan  Club),  Bar- 
nngton's  Ernest  Campbell  took  first  place  in  21:58.  Brandeis' 
Peter  Branigan  led  during  the  first  half  of  the  race  and  eventu- 
ally finished  second,  the  highest  Brandeis  finish  this  season. 
Branigan's  time  was  22:12.  James  McManus  of  Assumption  was 
third  in  22:53,  as  Assumption  massed  their  five  top  runners 
between  third  and  tenth  places,  and  won  the  meet  handily  with 
34  points. 

The  big  fight  was  for  second  place,  and  when  the  results 
were  m  Barrington  had  topped  Brandeis,  50-51,  while  Emerson 
was  last  with  92  points  A  gain  of  one  place  by  any  of  the  top 
five  Brandeis  finishers  would  have  given  them  at  least  a  tie  for 
second,  and  possibly  undisputed  possession  of  same 

The  loss  of  that  point  could 
be  ^een  in  vivid  detail  as  Bran- 
deis' Jon  Gage,  running  second 
to  Branigan  at  the  halfway 
point,  entered  Gordon  Field  for 
the  final  mile  in  sixth  place 
after  suffering  a  stitch  and  ex- 
periencing nearly  total  exhaus- 
tion. He  could  hardly  move,  let 
alone  run,  and  he  dropped  rap- 
idly to  thirteenth.  He  later  said 
that  he  couldn't  remember  the 
second  half  of  the  race  except 
that  he  felt  kind  of  strange 
during  that  time. 

In  any  event,  this  was  Bran- 
deis' most  successful  meet  of 
the  season.  The  people's  choice, 
Andy  Yacker,  was  the  second 
Brandeis  finisher,  in  ninth 
place,  as  the  Judges  had  five 
runners  in  the  top  fifteen,  in- 
cluding Kenny  Smith,  Jon 
Gage,  and  Harvey  Ross  in 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fifteenth 
places  respectively.  The  spec- 
tators enjoyed  the  entire  af- 
fair, which  seemed  as  much 
like  a  picnic  as  a  cross  country 
meet. 

The  team  is  at  Colby  today 
and  returns  to  Franklin  Park 
on  Friday  for  the  Easterns  com- 
petition. 


NONESUCH   RECORDS 
Lorgetf  Selection  in  the  Are« 

UIMLANII 

200  Moodr  St.,  Waltliom 
894-4800 


SAILORS  TAKE  TROPHY 

The  sailing  team  captured 
the  Bishop  Donahue  Trophy  at 
Holy  Cross  College  on  Satur- 
day, defeating  five  New  Eng- 
land rivals.  This  was  the  second 
consecutive  Saturday  on  which 
the  sailors  took  home  the  sil- 
ver, having  won  the  NEISA 
Associate  Members  Trophy  last 
week. 

Dave  Halberstadt  was  skip- 
per and  Jay  Barlett  crew  In  the 
A  division.  Dave  Rouslin  skip- 
pered and  Jack  Rose  crewed  in 
the  B  division. 

The  scores,  figured  on  low- 
point  basis,  were:  Brandeis 
23  V4,  Tufts  35  V2,  Northeastern 
37  V4,  Boston  College  40^8,  Holy 
Cross  41,  and  New  Hampshire 
52. 

WRESTLERS  THIN 

The  wrestling  squad  has  be- 
gun practice  for  its  winter  sea- 
son with  guarded  optimism. 
Coach  Ted  Reese's  team  has 
five  returning  lettermen,  but 
the  freshman  turnout  has  been 
disappointing.  There  are  fears 
that  the  wrestlers  will  not  be 
able  to  fill  vacant  weight  cate- 
gories. 
The  veterans  are  Ron  Ratner, 


PIECE  O'PIZZA 

SPECIAL  MONDAY  S-12  P.M. 

Regular  Cheese  Pizza  oniy  99' 

FREE  DELIVERY 

for  orders  $10  or  over 

897  MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Phone  893-9047 


By  JOEL  LUBIN 

Injuries  were  the  keynote  last  week  as  the  Brandeis  soccer  squad  defeated  a  weak  Babson 
team,  3-0,  and  tied  Boston  University,  1-1.  The  decisions  brought  the  Judges'  record  to  3-3-1  for 
the  season. 

The  Babson  game  was  postponed  from  Wednesday  to  Thursday  because  of  heavy  rains-  the 
field,  which  had  finally  been  tended  by  Buildings  and  Grounds,  was  in  poor  shape  This  and  the 
cold,  biting  wind  on  Thursday  made  playing  conditions  very  bad  throughout  the  encounter 

Brandeis  scored  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  play  as  freshman  Det  Suderow  tallied  on  a 
pass  from  Bruce  Clarkin.  The  Judges  didn't  score  again  until  the  fourth  quarter  when  another 
freshman,  Scott  Johnson,  knocked  the  ball  in  after  a  cross.  Suderow  accounted  for  the  final 
Brandeis  tally  when  he  drove  the  ball  past  the  Babson  goalie  on  a  pass  off  from  an  indirect 

A  third  freshnian,  Mike  Lederman,  scored  in  the  closing  moments,  but  the  goal  was  dis- 
counted on  a  penalty.  *  * 

In  general,  it  was  a  wild  game  with  the  action  moving  up  and  down  the  field  There  waa 
sloppy  play  on   both  sides,  caused  somewhat   by  the  field  conditions 

r-  A  ^^^i5m^^^"  game  was  costly  as  several  top  Brandeis  performers  suffered  injuries.  Captain 
Cadman  Mills,  unable  to  start  because  of  a  leg  injury,  lasted  for  only  a  minute  when  he  did  get 

in  the  game.  He  had  to  be 
helped  from  the  field.  Johnsoa 
was  roughed  up  and  wasn't  in 
top  shape  for  the  B.U.  contest. 
Early  in  the  Babson  game, 
Chris  McLaughlin  went  up  to 
head  a  ball  with  a  Babson  play- 
er and  they  collided.  Both 
players  were  injured,  and  Mc- 
Laughlin needed  fourteen 
stitches  to  close  a  deep  cut 
over  his  eye.  Brandeis'  leading 
scorer,  Asim  Erdilek,  who 
played  a  strong  game  against 
Babson,  reinjured  a  pulled 
muscle  and  was  unable  to  play 
in  the  B,  U.  game. 

The  B.  U.  contest  was  a  tight 
defensive  struggle.  The  Judges 
played  strong  defense,  but  were 
unable  to  take  advantage  of 
several  scoring  opportunities. 
B.  U.  scored  first,  in  the  third 
quarter.  On  a  fast  break,  a  Ter- 
rier kicked  a  hard  shot  at  goalie 
Steve  Jacobs  who  knocked  it 
away.  Another  B.  U.  player  was 
on  the  spot  and  smashed  the 
ball  into  a  corner  of  the  goal. 

Game  Tied 

Brandeis  tied  it  up  just  be- 
fore  the  horn  sounded  ending 
the  third  period  when  Johnson 
set  up  sophomore  Pete  Stevens. 
Neither  club  was  able  to  regis* 
ter  a  goal  throughout  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  two  overtime 
periods  were  also  scoreless. 


Neil  Weiss,  John  Cipora,  Norm 
Wilson,  and  Mike  Lerman. 
They  are  all  skilled  wrestlers, 
but  the  lack  of  team  depth 
should  hurt  the  squad's  per- 
formance. 

FENCERS  SHALLOW 

Will  failure  foil  the  fencing 
team? 

That's  the  way  it  looks  un- 
less several  newcomers  join 
during  the  next  month.  With 
only  Richard  Cohn,  John 
Kalish,      Fred      Kaplan,      Dan 


Shames,  Neil  B  a  r  n  e  1 1  and 
Steve  Liebhaber  returning,  the 
squad  lacks  depth  and  might 
not  be  able  to  improve  on  its 
3-8  record  of  last  year. 

LACROSSE   WORKOUTS 

The  lacrosse  team  is  holding 
informal  workouts  each  after- 
noon in  preparation  for  the 
spring  season.  Success  at  long 
last  seems  within  grasp  as  most 
of  last  year's  regulars  will  be 
returning,  and  a  large  fresh- 
man turnouts  is  expected. 


Netmen  Trap  Hunter^  84; 
Capture  A II  Singles  Events 


By  the  COURT  KITTY         i 

Bernie  Rous  became  the  1966 
winner  of  the  annual  Hunter 
Award  Saturday  when  he  de- 
voured his  opponent  6-0,  6-2  in 
the  tennis  team's  second  match 
of  the  fall  season.  The  award 
is  presented  eaoh  year  to  the 
player  who  gives  up  the  fewest 
games  to  Hunter  College,  a  tra- 
ditionally anemic  foe. 

Bernie's  victory  was  only  the 
first  in  a  series  of  six  singles 
triumphs  which  assured  Bran- 
deis of  a  win  even  before  the 
doubles  competition   began. 

Gerry  Katz,  Brandeis  cap- 
tain, hurried  off  the  court  vic- 
toriously soon  after  Rous,  as 
two  heavily  biased  fans  from 
Connecticut  cheered  wildly. 
Paul  Hymowitz  and  George 
Zelenka  also  made  short  work 
of  their  opponents,  leaving 
Dave  Gerstel  and  Bruce  Shpi- 
ner  battling  for  the  upper  hand 
at  positions  two  and  four. 


After  copping  the  first  set  of 
his  match  in  fine  style,  Bruce 
discovered  that  his  man  was 
not  about  to  give  up  so  easily, 
and  the  second  set  went  to 
eight  games  before  he  was  able 
to  chalk  up  the  fifth  Brandeis 
victory  of  the  match.  Mean- 
while, Dave  Gerstel  seemed  to 
be  having  a  rough  time,  and  it 
looked  as  though  his  match 
could  have  gone  either  way. 

When  it  was  over,  however, 
the  score  bore  no  indication  of 
the  trouble  Dave  had,  as  the 
singles  sweep  was  completed 
with  a  6-2,  6-2  win. 

Seeing  an  opportunity  to 
give  some  of  the  freshman  a 
little  competitive  experiences, 
Coach  Tom  Foley  thereupon 
took  the  upperclass  regulars 
out  of  the  doubles  lineup.  The 
move  resulted  in  three  close 
doubles  matches,  of  which 
Brandeis  won  two.  to  bring  the 
final  match  score  to  8-1. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Inter coU 
legiate  soccer  regulations  call 
for  up  to  two  overtime  periods 
to  decide  tied  games.  If  the 
score  is  still  even  at  the  end  of 
the  two  lieriods,  the  game  is 
officially  declared  a  tie. 


CLEANERS 

JUST  A  REMINDER  TO  LET  THE  NEW 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS  &  FACULTY  KNOW 

DISCOUNT  ON 
O  DRY  CLEANING 


Biola  Sobowale  and  Ricardo 
Millett  turneci  in  fine  per- 
formances on  defense,  while 
fullback  Jack  Rovner  broke  up 
at  least  two  sure  B.U.  goals. 
Despite  his  injury  Chris  Mc- 
Laughlin played  wearing  a  hel- 
met, and  was  outstanding.  The 
loss  of  Mills  and  Erdilek  hurt 
the  Brandeis  attack. 
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CORNER  MOODY  ami  PINE  STREETS 

Opposite  Crover  Cronin 
WALTHAM.  MASS. 


COLLEGE 
PHARMACY 

OF  WALTHAM,   INC. 
AT  THE  CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies 

Greeting  Cords  —  Newspopers  (Locol  &  New  York), 

Mogozines  —  Tobocco  —  Potent  Medicines Condy 

ond  Fomous  Hood  Coronet  Ice  Creom 


FOR  FREE   DELIVERY  AND  PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE  PHONE  894-2290 

Hour.:  8:30  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  Doily  —  8:30  A.M.  fo  6  P.M.  Sundoy 

576  South  Street,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

(Neor  Brandeis  University) 

SPECIAL  COURTESIES  EXTENDED  TO 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS,  FACULTY,  PERSONNEL 


CRANDEIS  UNrv£RSi]Y  LlbHAKY      *^^^^f{»^^* 
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RESIDENCE  COUNSELORS 
The  following  residence 
counselors  are  on  dutj  thlf 
week:  North:  Mannr  How- 
ard, Peter  Barnett,  MariIja 
Black;  Hamilton:  Garj 
Lande,  Diane  DeLisle,  Diane 
Lowe;  East:  Kathleen  Bol- 
ster, Steven  Goldstein; 
Ridge  wood:  Arthur  Einstein; 
Castle:  Jojrce  Eaton. 


Brondeis   University 


November  1,   1966 


Council  Forms 
Committee  for 
Class  Structure 

student  Council  moved 
Thursday  to  set  up  a  seven 
member  committee  to  "exam- 
ine and  report  on  abolishing  or 
restructuring  class  govern- 
ments." 

The  formation  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  will  include  all  three 
class  presidents,  was  approved 
by  a  6-4  vote  of  the  Council. 
The  four  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  yet  to  be 
named.  Neither  the  committee 
nor  the  Council  has  the  author- 
ity to  order  the  class  govern- 
ments to  disband. 

Adoption  of  the  motion  fol- 
lowed discussion  on  the  struc- 
ture of  class  governments.  At 
present,  none  of  the  class  gov- 
ernments has  a  constitution  or 
any  formal  structure. 

This  has  led  to  some  confu- 
sion in  the  past.  Several  stu- 
dents have  voiced  concern  that 
the  lack  of  structure  might 
make  possible  future  misuse  of 
class  office. 

Council  earlier  voted  down  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  adop- 
tion of  class  constitutions  by 
the  start  of  next  semester.  Most 
of  the  Council  felt  that  this 
would  give  the  class  govern- 
ments too  much  legitimacy. 
They  expressed  a  desire  to  look 
into  the  abolition  of  such  gov- 
ernments entirely. 

The  motion  to  set  up  the 
committee  was  presented  by 
Council  Representative  Rich- 
ard Kay.  '68. 

Commen-t  on  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  was  greatly  di- 
vided. Council  Representative 
Gil  McMillon.  '68,  stated  that 
he  thought  "class  officers  should 
be  abolished,  classes  should  be 
abolished,  and  Student  Council 
should  abolish  Junior-Parent 
Weekend  this  year."  Council 
Secretary  Eve  Hlavaty,  '67, 
stated  that  she  was  "not  in  fa- 
vor of  abolishing  class  govern- 
ments" but  that  restructuring 
of  them  was  "worth  looking 
into." 

Council  Representative  Mar- 
ty Penvick.  '68,  declared  that 
•'perhaps  class  governments  are 
not  necessary,  but  as  long  as 
they  exist,  they  should  operate 
under  some  structure  to  pre- 
vent misuse  of  authority."  Rep- 
resentatives David  Shuffman 
and  Justin  Simon,  '69,  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  it  was 
useless  for  Council  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  area  of  class  gov- 
ernments since  they  "cannot 
do  anything  binding." 


Strict  Enforcement 
Postponed  by  Schwartz 


Dean  of  University  Planning  and  Development  C.  Q.  Berger 
cliats  with  Student  Union  President  Brian  Marcus,  '67,  prior 
to  speaking  at  the  first  University  Affairs  Discussion  Series 
last  Wednesday  night.  See  story  on  page  3. 


Grimm  Visits  Sherman; 
Dinner  Time  Extended 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  An  inter^ 
view  with  Mr.  Grimm  appears 
on  page  3. 

Norman  Grimm,  Director  of 
Dining  Services,  announced 
last  week  that  Sherman  Dining 
Hall  would  be  open  from  4:45 
p.m  to  6:45  p.m.  for  supper. 
The  extension  of  dining  hours, 
whieh  came  as  the  result  of 
overcrowding  in  Sherman,  fol- 
lowed a  visit  by  Grimm  to  the 
dining  hall  last  Wednesday,  at 
the  request  of  a  student  com- 
mittee. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Grimm 
had  adopted  a  "wait  and  see" 
policy  in  regard  to  suggestions 
to  extend  the  dining  hours. 

Grimm  was  invited  to  Wed- 
nesday's supper  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Hamilton  and 
Ridgewood  Quadrangle,  whose 


residents  use  Sherman.  The 
committee  was  formed  last 
Tuesday  night,  after  diners  in 
Sterman  were  served  what  was 
described  as  "inedible,  over- 
seasoned  chicken." 

"I  don't  like  to  eat  in  Sher- 
man," said  Grimm.  He  dislikes 
the  atmosphere,  he  said.  The 
committee's  main  objection, 
however,  was  to  the  food  it- 
self. "The  food  is  obviously  in- 
ferior to  the  food  in  other  din- 
ing halls,"  said  Bob  Shuman, 
'69. 

Shuman  listed  four  main 
complaints  of  the  committee. 
He  said  that  "Sherman's  food 
is  by  far  the  worst  on  campus; 
the  preparation  of  the  food, 
not  its  quality,  is  ijitolerable; 
the   food    is   often    cold    when 

(Continued  on   Page   6) 


PRESIDENT  SPEAKS 

President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  will  speak  at  Boston 
Common  this  Friday,  at  ap- 
proximately 10:30  a.m. 

Students  from  colleg:es  and 
universities  around  Boston 
are  expected  to  turn  out  to 
protest  the  Administration's 
Vietnam  policies. 

A  chartered  bus  will  leave 
from  Sherman  Student  Cen- 
ter at  9:15  a.m.  to  transport 
Brandeis  students  who  wish 
to  demonstrate  at  the  Presi- 
dent's address.  Sig:n-up  lists 
will  be  posted  around  cam- 
pus. 

Students  with  questions 
maj  call  Meg  G^gt,  '68.  at 
864-3057. 


At  a  Residence  Staff  meeting 
in  North  Quadrangle  last 
Wednesday,  Director  of  Resi- 
dence Harris  Schwartz  an- 
nounced that  all  members  of 
the  Residence  Staff  must  now 
report  to  the.  Quadrangle  Di- 
rector all  violations  of  Univer- 
sity regulations.  This  directive 
was  rescinded  Friday. 

Mr.  Schwartz  made  it  clear 
on  Wednesday  that  no  more 
warnings  were  to  be  issued, 
and  that  no  staff  member  could 
"turn  his  back  on  a  violation." 
All  reported  students  were  to 
be  tried  by  the  Dormitory 
Council  or  by  the  Student 
Board  of  Review.  Among  the 
regulations  specifically  men- 
tioned were  those  relating  to 
parietal  hours,  pets,  gambling 
and  cooking. 

The  announcement  of  Mr. 
Schwartz'  new  policy  raised  a 
clamor  of  protest  among  many 
students  who  were  satisfied 
with  the,  previous  policy  under 
which  Residence  Staff  members 
were  required  only  to  warn 
students  when  they  violated 
University  regulations. 

Particular  concern  was  ex- 
pressed over  the  enforcement 
of  present  parietal  rules.  Fur- 
ther resentment  was  stirred 
when  several  students  were  re- 
ported for  parietal  violations  by 
the  men's  Residence  Counsellor 
in  North  last  Thursday. 

On  Friday  morning,  Brian 
Marcus,  Student  Union  Presi- 
dent, spoke  to  Mr.  Schwartz. 
He  explained  that  the  entire 
question  of  parietal  rules  was 
to  be  discussed  by  the  Univer- 
sity Council  on  Student  Affairs. 
However,  Marcus  pointed  out 
that  to  stress  the  enforcement 
of  present  rules  might  promote 


an  unnecessary  crisis  which 
would  "totally  wreck"  these 
discussions. 

^^In^Jight  of  this  information 
Mr.  Schwartz  agreed  to  return 
to  the  previous  status  quo  pend- 
mg  discussions  of  the  parietal 
issue  by  the  University  Council 
on  Student  Affairs. 

Mr.  Schwartz  explained  that 
he  felt  there  was  a  need  for  a 
reconsideration  of  parietal 
rules.  He  maintained  that  his 
"objective  in  addressing  him- 
self to  parietals  in  a  new  way," 
that  is  strict  enforcement,  "was 
to  bring  about  an  atmosphere 
where  people  were  willing  to 
face  the  issue  instead  of  slip- 
ping along  as  in  the  past." 

However  he  pointed  out 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
'mechanism  or  timetable  for 
the  discussion  of  parietals  was 
so  close  at  hand."  Mr.  Schwartz 
returned  to  the  status  quo  so 
that  present  discu.ssions  would 
not  have  to  take  place  in  a 
"state  of  flux  which  is  the  worst 
way  to  come  to  a  conclusion  " 
He  made  it  clear  that  once  a 
new  set  of  parietal  rules  is 
evolved  it  is  expected  to  be 
strictly  enforced. 

Student  Transport 

Services  Limited 

For  This  Year 


Justice  Notes 


Discussion  Series 

The  second  session  of  the 
University  Affairs  Discu.ssion 
Series  will  take  place  on  Mon- 
day, November  7,  in  Schwartz 
Hall.  The  guest  will  be  Peter 
Diamandopoulos,  Dean  of  Aca- 
demic Administration.  His  top- 
ic will  be  Academic  Policies: 
Curriculum  and  Faculty. 


EPC  Agenda 

The  agenda  for  the  first  Stu- 
dent-Faculty EPC  meeting  to 
be  held  tonight  is  as  follows: 
1)  Charge  to  the  committee  by 
the  Faculty  EPC.  2)  The  pro- 
cedural form  of  the  committee, 
and  the  future  agenda.  3)  Class 
size.  4)  General  Education  re- 
quirements. 5)  Report  of  the 
operation  of  the  advisor  pro- 
gram begun  last  year.  6)  The 
funding  of  an  annual  teaching 
award. 

Brandeis  Theatre 

The  Brandeis  University 
Theatre  Arts  Department  will 
open  its  1966-67  season  on 
Thursday  evening,  Nov.  10, 
when  distinguished  Shake- 
spearean  actor  Morris  Carnov- 
sky  directs  a  cast  of  profession- 
al actors  and  students  in  a  nine- 
day  run  of  Anton  Chckov's 
"Sea  Gull."  The  play  will  en- 
able several  Brandeis  "interns" 
(graduate  students)  to  work 
with  Broadway  (Equity)  ac- 
tors. 


John  Kenneth  Galbraith  chats  with  students  after  his  Gen  Ed 
S  speech  last  Thursday  night.  ' 


Senior  Dues 

Senior  Class  Dues  will  be 
collected  Wednesday  night  (to- 
morrow) from  5:00-6:15  p.m. 
in  Kutz. 

Junior  Class  Election 

Louise  Danny  was  elected 
Junior  Class  Secretary  in  a  spe- 
cial election  held  last  week. 
Thirty-ei^ht  votes  were  cast  in 


the  unopposed  election.  There 
were  nine  abstentions. 

Vietnam 

There  will  be  a  panel  dis- 
cussion and  films  on  Vietnam 
in  Nathan  Siefer  Hall  this 
Thurs.  at  7:30.  The  panel  will 
Include  I.  Milton  Sachs  who  has 
returned  to  Brandeis  this  se- 
mester after  spending  two 
years  in  South  Vietnam. 


By  LINDA  ROSENBERG 

Several  valuable  transporta- 
tion services,  offered  by  the 
University  last  year,  are  no 
longer  available.  These  include 
a  University  subsidized  taxi 
service  between  Brandeis  and 
Riverside,  and  a  special  cam- 
pus bus  .service  which  ran  on 
several  school  holidays  when 
the  local  bus  did  not  run. 

This  year,  the  Administration 
has  attempted  to  facilit.ito  stu- 
dent transportation  to  the  ex- 
tent that  train  schedules,  re- 
duced-rate tickets,  and  copies 
of  "Boston  After  Dark"  are 
available  to  all  students. 

The  successful  inauguration 
and  maintenance  of  kist  year's 
services  were  due  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  one  graduate  stu- 
dent, Barry  Andelman,  who,  as 
assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, worked  closely  with  the 
Administration  to  m.ike  stu- 
dent transportation  as  inexpen- 
sive and  as  convenient  as  pos- 
sible. 

Since  Mr.  Andelman  left  last 
year,  the  Administr;Uion  lias 
made  no  move  to  find  a  replace- 
ment for  him  as  student  trans- 
portation coordinator.  When 
asked  to  comment  on  this  situ- 
ation, Dean  of  Students  Phillip 
DriscoU  said  that  he  saw  no 
need  for  any  member  of  his 
staff  to  handle  or  supervise  stu- 
dent transportation,  as  such. 

He  did,  however,  encourage 
the  widespread  use  of  the  re- 
duced-rate tickets  and  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  utiliz- 
ing the  nearby  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Referring  to  himself  as  a 
''tabula  ra.sa/*  he  said  that  he 
was  open  to  any  suggestions, 
but  felt  that  this  was  more  of 
a  problem  for  the  Student 
Council.  He  had  not  heard  of 
the  student  taxi  service  or  the 
supplementary  bus  service  and 
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Opinion 


A  Bellow  of  Incomprehension 


Martin  S.  Pernick 


Parietals 


The  only  way  I  can  express 
my  reaction  to  last  week's  opin- 
ion column  "At  the  Flicks"  is 
to  quote  Simon  and  Garfunkel: 
"The  words  of  the  prophets  are 
written  on  the  subway  walls, 
tenement  halls." 

To  attack  the  audience  reac- 
tion to  the  movies  as  being  the 
"ignorant  cackle  of  fools"  and 
the  "bemused  bellow  of  inconi- 
prehension"  is  to  turn  one's 
back  on  the  expression  of  opin- 
ion by  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents who  have  stated  their  op- 
position to  the  current  choice  of 
Sunday  night  films.  To  attack 
those  who  "have  not  learned 
the  importance  of  humility  and 
tolerance  for  the  educated 
man  "  is  certainly  neither  hum- 
ble nor  tolerant;  it  is  the  height 
of  elitist  intellectual  arrogance. 


Most  art  forms  depend  to  a 
large  dt^gree  on  the  establish- 
ment of  some  form  of  commun- 
ication between  the  artist  and 
his  audience.  By  its  nature,  the 
cinema  is  more  dependent  than 
most  on  establishing  this  rela- 
tionship with  the  viewer.  Yet, 
both  the  film  committee  and 
the  writer  of  last  week's  col- 
umn persist  in  ignoring  the 
views  of  their  audience,  in 
their  attempt  to  force  their 
tastes  on  others.  A  one  sided 
selection  of  films,  no  matter 
what  their  quality  or  intellect- 
ual level,  will  never  be  enough 
to  fill  the  cinematic  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  Brandeis  student 
body. 

That  the  current  choices  are 
falling  far  short  of  meeting 
these  needs  is  shown  most  clear- 
ly by  the  reactions  of  the  stu- 
dent body  to  them.  Dismissing 


the  expression  of  these  views 
as  "the  bemused  bellow  of  in- 
comprehension" is  not  going  to 
make  people  understand  the 
present  films  any  more  than 
they  do  now;  it  is  not  going  to 
make  them  like  the  films  any 
more  they  do  now;  it  is  not 
even  gomg  to  make  them  sit 
quietly  through  them.  Only  the 
presentation  of  a  program  of 
film  varied  enough  to  fit  the 
varied  tastes  of  the  campus  can 
achieve  any  of  these  ends.  And 
if  a  large  enough  segment  of 
the  student  body  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  let  ofT  steam  during  the 
movies,  a  "real  gasser"  (to 
quote  last  week's  writer)  dur- 
ing which  laughter  might  not 
disturb  anyone  (eg  the  Captain 
Video  senals  of  a  few  years 
ago)  might  not  be  inappioori- 
ate.  Beauty  is  in  the  eyes'  of 
the  beholder. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  actions  of  Director  of  Residence  Harrjs  Schwartz  this 
past  week  made  it  clear  that  the  Administration's  old  policy  of 
tacitly  ignoring  rules  on  the  books  has  ceased  to  exist.  Mr. 
Schwartz  intends  to  enforce  strictly  all  Univer.sity  regulations. 
The  present  respite  will  continue  only  until  the  new  University 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs  concludes  its  deliberations  on 
Parietal  Rules. 

The  only  reasonable  course  of  action  for  the  student  body 
is  to  press  for  a  reasonable  set  of  rules.  If  the  present  regula- 
tions or  anything  resermbling  them  are  preserved,  the  Residence 
staff  will  be  compelled  to  prevent  the  students  from  exercising 
the   privileges   we   have  always   enjoyed.   Desirable   guidelines 

should  include:  a  closed  door  policy,  two  in  a  room,  men's 
dormitories  open  to  female  visitors  every  day  from  1:00  p.m.  to 
one  half  hour  before  curfew.  A  difleient  situation  exists  in 
women's  dormitories,  and  each  of  these  units  should  be  per- 
mitted to  set  its  own  hours,  without  exceeding  those  set  for  the 
men's  dormitories. 

The  honeymoon  is  over.  By  his  own  actions  Mr.  Schwartz 
has  shown  his  unwillingness  to  preserve  the  status  quo  which  is 
dc'^igned  to  placate  both  students  and  the  more  conservative 
elements  of  Brandeis.  In  order  to  preserve  present  student  pre- 
rogatives, and  in  order  to  avoid  a  situation  in  which  the  Resi- 
dence StafT  would  be  forced  to  report  students  who  are  not  dis- 
turbing others,  but  simply  breaking  an  arbitrary  rule,  the  Stu- 
dent Community  must  press  for  parietals  seven  days  a  week.  If 
rules  are  to  be  obeyed  by  students,  and  enforced  by  students, 
they  must  not  be  arbitrary  regulations,  but  must  be  reasonable 
and  realistic  guidelines  based  on  the  will  of  the  Student  body. 

The  way  in  which  the  parietal  question  is  settled  will 
undoubtably  appear  as  a  test  of  the  Administration's  sincerity 
in  setting  up  the  University  Committee  on  Student  AfTairs.  It 
was  the  issue  of  parietal  hours  three  years  ago  which  nearly 
destroyed  any  hope  of  cooperation  among  the  members  of  the 
University  and  could  conceivably  do  so  again. 

We  call  upon  all  tho.se  interested  in  the  University  to  work 
out  r.  .satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem,  to  avoid  jeopardizing 
tlie  future  of  cooperation  at  Brandeis. 

Silent  Sentinel 

Always,  in  the  corridor  between  the  (ever  better  and 
bigger)  Treasure  Hall  and  the  Library,  there  sits  a  man  dressed 
and  caped  in  blue,  in  various  degrees  of  waking  or  sleeping. 
Actually,  there  are  diflerent  men  at  difTerent  times,  but  few  are 
perceptive  enough  to  have  noticed  the  guards'  presence,  let 
alone  their  shifts. 

Some,  with  a  reserve  of  guilt  or  excessive  enthusiasm,  stop 
every  so  often  at  his  desk  for  voluntary  inspection.  Most,  how- 
ever, pass  by  this  silent  sentinel  without  a  gU.nce,  not  hearing 
the  weak,  automatic  "O.K.,"  not  noticing  his  now  perfected 
wave  of  the  hand,  a  gesture  which  waves  goodby  —  for  good  — 
to  a  great  many  of  the  library's  books. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  library  guards  do  nothing,  and 
blameworthy  that  they  are  allowed  to.  They  merge,  like  furni- 
ture into  the  antiseptic  lobby.  Perhaps  they  might  be  more 
usefully  employed  removing  cards  from  the  catalogue  as  the 
books  the  cards  promise  disappear.  That,  at  least  would  be  a 
time-saver.  Perhaps  they  could  dust  depleting  shelves. 

Infirmary 

It  has  now  been  over  four  months  since  Brandeis  University 
hirefl  a  full-time  psychiatrist.  Brandeis  students  are  now  among 
the  best  cared  for,  psychologically,  in  the  nation. 

"Yet,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  much  more  sorely  needed 
position  of  full-time  physician  at  the  University  is  going  to  be 
created  in  the  forseeable  future.  The  physical  health  of  the 
members  of  the  University  community  will  continue  to  be  cared 
ior  by  visiting  doctors,  who  though  well-intentioned,  are  busy 
with  outside  committments. 

The  need  for  a  permanent  University  physician  is  not  new. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again.  It  seems  quite 
paradoxical  that  a  school  which  has  taken  the  lead  in  providing 
mental  health  services  for  its  students  should  be  lagging  in 
caring  for  their  physical  well-being. 

There  have  been  several  reports  of  serious  complaints 
against  the  infirmary  over  the  past  years.  Already  this  year, 
there  has  been  an  alleged  case  of  serious  error  in  diagnosis. 

These  difficulties  have  arisen,  not  through  any  incompetence 
on  the  part  of  the  doctors  involved,  but  because  of  a  lack  of 
time  for  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment.  A  doctor  who  must 
see  twenty  to  forty  students  a  morning  before  running  off  to  his 
private  practice  cannot  be  expected  to  give  the  students  the 
full  care  they  deserve. 

The  present  situation  can  only  worsen  until  the  University 
is  willing  to  hire  a  full-time  physician. 


Music 


To  the  Editor: 

Lest  anyone  overestimate  my 
influence  on  this  campus,  the 
excellent  concert  offered  Fri- 
day evening  (October  14th) 
was  not  a  direct  answer  to  my 
letter  which  happens  to  have 
been  written  last  May  and  sub- 
mitted too  late  for  publication 
at  that  time.  1  congratulate  the 
Music  Department  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  Mr.  Bagger,  an  ac- 
tion tantamount  to  having 
traded  oil  Dick  Stuart  in  ex- 
change for  Willie  Mays.  As  1 
wrote  before,  1  hope  ihcy  will 
permit  him  to  investigate  mu- 
sic in  public  during  the  year  as 
often  and  in  whatever  direc- 
tion he  likes  at  a  level  of  in- 
tensity significantly  higher 
than  that  permitted  in  recent 
>eais. 

While  passing  these  com- 
ments, I  stem  to  have  been  at- 
tacked on  iny  blind  side  in  a 
most  aggressive  manner  by  Mr. 
Lucier  and  shall  now  proceed 
to  ueal  with  iiim.  Yes,  Mr.  Lu- 
cier, 1  know  of  and  have  heard 
the  Brandeis  Choral  Union.  It 
is  a  line  amateur  organization 
whose  earnest  though  perhaps 
inexpert  etlorts  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded by  all.  Ncvcrtlieless,  1 
happen  to  have  been  discussing 
musical  performance  at  the 
professional  level  and  there- 
fore fail  to  see  the  relevance  of 
your  remarks. 

Maurice  Sussman, 
Professor  of  Biology 


match.  Balls  traveled  from  one 
player  to  another  and  soon  the 
ball  became  heavy  with  mud 
and  rain.  Finally,  the  whistle 
blew  to  begin  the  match. 
Twenty-two  men  came  on  the 
field  and  took  their  positions; 
twenty-two  heads  looked 
around  the  stadium  for  their 
fellow  students;  twenty-two 
players  saw  fifteen  brave  spec- 
tators. Action  began  and 
twenty-two  wet,  determined, 
nervous,  and  apprehensive 
players  started  to  play  for  the 
victory  their  school  expected. 

The  rain  continued  to  come 
down  and  soon  dictated  game 
action.  Players  felt,  those  saw 
ball  splashed  into  a  puddle,  and 
muddy  goalkeeper's  hands 
giasped  lor  an  elusive  enemy. 
Finally  the  last  whistle  and  the 
inevitable  victory  cheer. 

Slowly  the  stadium  returns 
to  its  solitary  existence.  A  mud- 
dy, marked,  and  torn-up  field 
gave  evidence  of  a  lively 
match;  empty  spectator  seats 
continued  to  question  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  existence. 

Finally,  the  inevitable  ques- 
tion on  the  return  to  campus: 
"Who  won? — must  have  Ixen  a 
great  ^ame — will  try  to  see  you 
play  the  next  time — when  do 
you  play  again?"  "Saturday  at 
two  down  on  the  field."  "Al- 
right, if  1  don't  forget." 

Saturday,  twenty-two  play- 
ers started  the  game  amidst  the 
cheers  of  twenty  spectators  and 
again  .  .  . 

Detlev  Suderow  '70 


SOCCER 


To  the  Editor: 

The  sky  was  shrouded  in  a 
heavy  coat  of  dark  clouds  and 
a  steady  rain  drenched  a  torn- 
up  athletic  field.  The  stadium 
was  empty  and  the  white  goal 
posts  stood  their  silent  vigil 
like  Greek  sentries  guarding 
the  ten  thousand  seat  amphi- 
theater for  their  city  of  five 
thousand.  Slowly  the  ground 
gave  way  to  puddles  and  mud, 
grass  became  soggy  like  a 
drenched  sponge. 

Finally  the  players  arrived. 
Huddled  together  and  covered 
by  hooded  jackets,  they  en- 
tered the  goal  area  and  began 
to  do  their  warm-up  exercises. 
Their  dislike  for  the  weather 
was  obvious  yet  a  great  desire 
to  win  the  match  neutralized 
their  misgivings.  Laughter  and 
jokes  overshadowed  their  anx- 
iety as  they  began  to  organize 
their  activity  and  await  the 
opening  whistle. 

Twenty-five  determined  men 
huddled  together  on  each  end 
of  the  field;  every  one  with 
his  own  thoughts  and  anxieties, 
yet  all  with  a  spirit  of  competi- 
tion in  common.  Already  their 
uniforms  were  clinging  to  their 
shivering  bodies,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  care.  They  all  want- 
ed to  play  and  individually 
contribute  to  a  victory  for  their 
school.  They  asked  nothing  for 
themselves  and  were  willing  to 
give  all  of  their  ability  to  a 
united  efTort  for  victory. 

Many  thoughts  wandered 
through  their  minds  and  occu- 
pied the  last  minutes  before  the 


A  Matter  of  Principle 

To  the  Editor: 

Where  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  Louise  Danny  to  the 
interim  oflJce  of  treasurer  of 
the  class  of  1968  may  not  have 
been  in  the  truest  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy, it  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  set  any  precedent. 
The  class  of  1966,  as  soph- 
omores, had  a  similar  void  to 
fill,  and  it  was  done  through 
appointment,  with  no  action 
taken  However,  this  is  not  my 
protest.  My  complaint  stems 
from  the  fact  that  after  having 
opened  the  floor  to  candidates' 
names,  Miss  Danny  remained 
unopposed.  Granted  that  many 
people  have  run  unopposed, 
but  these  have  all  occurred 
during  a  special  election.  The 
case  was  simple:  Miss  Danny 
had  to  vote  for  herself  to  win, 
as  write-ins  are  invalid  in  a 
final  election.  Considering  the 
time,  let  alone  the  work,  in- 
volved in  running  an  election, 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  could- 
n't have  been  settled  in  Stu- 
dent Council  with  a  single  bal- 
lot and  no  headaches.  Instead 
it  was  many  hours'  work  for  a 
few  people  over  a  pointless 
election,  because  a  certain 
party,  not  even  eligible  to  vote 
because  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  class  of  '68,  felt  it  was  a 
matter  of  principle. 

Linda  Axelrod,  '69 
Co-chairman, 
Elections  Committee 


SNCC 

To  the  Editor: 

We  are  both  ex-SNCC  work- 
ers returned  to  Brandeis,  and 


we'd  like  to  let  you  all  know 
about  a  very  significant  and 
unique  project  we  have  been 
associated  with  since  its  incep- 
tion a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

As  Negro  people  down  South 
become  involved  in  the  Move- 
ment, they  open  themselves  to 
a  wide  variet.v  of  reprisals  from 
the  white  community,  ranging 
from  beatings  and  burnings  to 
loss  of  a  job.  The  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Corporation  (PPC),  first 
organized  in  May  1965  by 
SNCC  field  secretary  Jesse  Mor- 
ris, was  set  up  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  some  of  these  peo- 
ple within  the  framework  of 
the  SNCC  philosophy  of  giving 
people  power  over  their  own 
lives  (what  is  now  called 
"Black  Power"). 

At  present  the  PPC  is  made 
up  of  10  producer  cooperatives 
all  over  Mississippi.  Some  of 
these  coops  grew  out  of  tradi- 
tional skills  such  as  sewing  and 
quilt-making;  the  others  were 
set  up  after  imported  craftsmen 
taught  new  skills,  such  as  leath- 
erworking,  to  the  members.  In 
each  coop  all  the  members  — 
that  is.  the  workers  —  own  an 
equal  share  and  decide  what  to 
do  with  the  profits.  The  coops 
were  originally  fin.nnccd  by 
loans  from  the  PPC  hind 
money  which  is  chiefly  dona- 
tions from  interested  people. 
The  PPC  fund  is  distributed  at 
quarterly  meetings  by  vote  of 
the  members  (anyone  who  pays 
25c  a  year,  which  includes  the 
members  of  the  already  exist- 
ing coops,  as  well  as  new  groups 
who  want  to  join). 

In  addition  to  providing  in- 
come, the  coops  have  given  the 
members  new  sources  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  strength.  In 
some  coops,  for  example,  the 
members  have  voted  to  limit 
their  own  earnings  and  use  the 
rest  of  the  profits  for  expansion 
in  order  to  provide  work  for 
more  people. 

The  PPC  can  be  helped  in 
many  difTerent  ways.  Throu^'h 
sales,  of  course  (mail-order  cat- 
alogs describing  the  various 
products  will  be  distributed  in 
time  for  Christmas  orders;  how- 
ever, if  you  prefer  to  wait,  we 
hope  to  have  a  large  display  of 
PPC  items  in  the  Bookstore 
after  the  holidays).  We  also 
need  sources  of  free  or  whole- 
sale merchandise  (leather,  fab- 
rics, etc.),  as  well  as  resource 
people  who  can  design  salable 
items  and/or  train  new  groups 
in  Mississippi.  BCR  or  SDS  will 
probably  be  able  to  pay  trav- 
eling and  other  expenses  for 
such  resource  people  w  h  o 
might  go  down  during  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  or  summer  vaca- 
tion. 

PPC  has  applied  for  federal 
funds,  but  was  turned  down 
(shortly  after  Senator  Eastland 
had  "exposed"  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  discover- 
ing several  non-existent  Com- 
munists on  its  staff).  So  one  of 
our  greatest  needs  is  for  out- 
right donations.  If  you  can  help 
PPC  in  any  way— through  gifts, 
business  contacts,  designs  and 
training,  or  in  any  other  way-— 
please  contact  us  through  the 
mailroom  —  NOW! 

Ellen  Maslow 
Barbara  Brandt 

(Continued  on  Pa^e  7) 
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Calbraifh  Lecture 


Wittyy  Simple,  and  Vain 


Larry  Hirshhom 


The  American  intellectual  has  often  felt  isolated  from 
social  reality  and  has  feared,  perhaps  with  some  justification, 
that  social  science  theory  rarely  affects  the  policy  decisions  of 
political  leaders.  He  has  nevertheless  insisted  that  this  disparity 
between  theory  and  policy  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  ignorance 
of  leadership  rather  than  to  the  inherent  inapplicability  of  his 
theoretical  constructs. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith  is  a  disturbing  figure  in  the  intel- 


Uniw^rsiiy  Attairs  Series 

The  Brandeis  Constituencies 


Bf   NIKKI  PETROFF 

Clarence  Q.  Berger,  Dean  of  University  Planning  and  Development,  discussed  'The 
Brandeis  Constituencies"  at  the  inaugural  presentation  of  the  University  AfTairs  Discussion 
Series  last  Wednesday.  The  program,  planned  by  the  Student  Council  as  an  effort  to  improve 
communications  between  students  and  administration,  consisted  of  a  half-hour  presentation  bjr 
Dean  Berger  and  a  question  period,  scheduled  for  one  hour,  which  stretched  to  two. 

The  constituencies  of  the  University  —  those  groups  which  have  special  interests  in 
University  affairs  —  consist,  according  to  Dean  Berger,  of  two  principal  groups,  those  "inside** 
the  University  framework,  and  those  "outside"  it.   The  first  group  is  made  up  of  students,  both 

lectuar.  well-ordered  world,  for  he  U  an  intellectual  who  mock,  «[|^t"/'«  f^^  Insutute"on''vii,-?'""'''  '^^»'*''^"'  ""*•  ""'""**  "'^'^"  ^°'  *""''  e,tM,Ush- 


the  pursuit  of  the  abstruse  and*^ 
thus  seems  to  have  access  to 
the  inner  sanctums  of  power. 
On  closer  inspection,  however, 
the  intellectual  can  in  part  be 
comforted,  for  he  suspects  that 
it  is  style  rather  than  substance 
that  has  endeared  Galbraith  to 
the  political  establishment. 

Mystical  Style 

The  role  of  style  in  the  Gal- 
braith mystique  was  well  dem- 
onstrated at  Thursday  night's 
lecture  in  Olin-Sang.  Galbraith 
spoke  on  the  course  and  nature 
of  American  foreign  policy.  He 
explained  the  seeming  confu- 
sion and  ambivalence  that  has 
characterized  much  foreign 
policy  by  suggesting  that  ideas 
and  conceptions  change  more 
slowly  than  political  realities. 

There  is  a  stratum  of  leader- 
ship in  Washington  that  oper- 
ates under  assumptions  of  the 
post-war  period  when  NATO 
and  the  Marshall  plan  were  the 
glorious  replies  to  Ihe  Commu- 
nist threat.  Steeped  in  nostalgia 
for  this  most  successful  era  of 


On  Friday,  November  4» 
at  8:30,  the  Boston  Opera 
Company  will  produce  m 
dramatic  lecture-seminar 
with  audio-visual  aids,  plus 
a  partial  presentation  of 
Schoenberg's  opera  Moses 
and  Aaron,  in  Slosberg  Re- 
cital Hall.  General  back- 
ground on  Schoenberg  and 
his  time,  plus  a  discussion  of 
the  opera,  will  be  the  subject 
of  the  main  lecturer,  Eric 
Salznian,  formerly  music  cri- 
tic of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Herald  Tribune. 


AriiiiEn  Goo? 


Dining  Services  I 


By  WALTER  MOSSBERG 

REPORTER'S  NOTE:  In  Sherman  Dining  Hall,  recently,  a  student  mounted  a  table  to  com- 

.  h  1     H     Vlciin  about  the  food.   His  behavior  can  be  called  neither  typical  nor  desirable,  but  it  is  sympto- 

U.b.  foreign  policy    sucn  leaa-  ^^^^j^,  ^f  ^  ^^y  restlessness  with  regard  to  this  subject.    This  is  the  first  in  a  scries  of  articles 


ers   have  refused   to  review 


which  will  attempt  to  view  the  dining  }uill  situation. 


their     underlying     assumptions 

that  now  generate  a  misguided  Norman  R.  Grimm,  Brandeis'*- 

policy.  Director   of   Food    Services, 

The   conduct  of   the   war   in  seems  unfazed  by  any  talk  of 


Overcrowding 

^   -     _  At  the  mention  of  the  trouble 

Vietnam  is  also  a  result  of  this  y^n'LJi^'oZ" Uo'^i^'^'af  course  ^^  Sherman,  Mr.  Grimm  points 

lag  between  ideas  and  reality,   restlessness^    He   is.   of  course,  out  that  that  dining  hall  is  over- 

Thc    governmental    elite    has  cog»^»za"t  o^  it.  He  claims  to  be  crowded.   Some  of  the  616  stu- 

failed    to   understand    the    war   receptive  to  it.  But  he  does  not  dents  signed  up  to  eat  at  Kulz 

consider  the  possibility  of  any  (and   this   includes   Shapiro   A 

major    change    being    initiated 

from  the  student  level. 

He  has   good  reason   for  his 


within  its  Asian  context,  and 
sees  it  as  identical  to  the  Com- 
munist expansion  in  Europe  of 
the  late  1940's. 


Entertaining  Lecture 

This,  the  essence  of  Mr.  Gal- 
bra  ith's  lecture  —  and  to  the 
well  informed  a  none  too  re- 
vealing one.  But  then  witli  Gal- 
braithian  style,  substance  is  not 

essential,  and  the  audience  was   q^,ality  of  his  system, 
quite  entertained  with  the  mor-   '^"'*     ^  ; 

dant  wit  that  cut  apart  some  of  Student  Complamts 

our  more  precious  political  j|jj^  belief  is  not  shared  by 
leaders.  Galbraith  is  a  man  who  ^^^  students  commonly  corn- 
has  learned  to  clothe  the  sim-  j^j„  ^^  ^^j^j^  bread,  cold  food, 
pie  in  a  pleasing  sophistication    J-hange    of    menu,    lack    of    va 


each  and  every  one  —  regis- 
tered with  the  dining  hall  man- 
agers. 


"In  Sherman  ...  the  prob- 
lem is  .  .  .  traceable  com- 
pletely to  overcrowding  .  .  . 
the  food  has  no  bearing  on 
it  whatsoever  .  .  ." 

Norman  Grimm 


Solutions  Solicited 

The  Justice  will  try  to  point 
out  some  major  problems  in  the 
system,  and,  perhaps,  propose 
solutions.  Other  student  units 
may  try  too.  But  the  be.st  way 
for  Mr.  Grimm  to  be  fully  in 


that  guarantees  its  receptivity,   rjety     Mr.   Grimm   claims  that   quently  as  they  have  them. 
By  assuming  a  critical  or  semi-   ^^   wants   these   complaints  — 
critical   stance,    he   remains  on  • 

the  political  periphery  as  gad- 
fly on  the  conscience  of  the 
elite.  Neither  radical  nor  pro- 
found, he  is  acceptable  to  a 
leadership  that  demands  criti- 
cism in  order  to  formulate  a 
policy. 

Galbraith  is  ultimately  a  be- 
liever in  the  simplicity  of  so- 
cial   phenomena.    The    clarity 

with  which  he  presents  the  sim- 

pie  is  appealing  to  an  impatient  . 

leadership  that  can  rarely  han-       "Our  commitment  .   he  told 

die  the  abstruse.  One  suspects   The  Justice,  "is  to  feed  students 

that  Galbraith  is  a  clever  scav-   here  completely  and  adequate^ 

enger  who  has  learned  the  art  ly.    We   are  rectify mg^  every 

of  collection  and   combination,   charge  and  complaint. 

though  (as  The  Affluent  Society        It  would  seem,  then,  that  all 

attests)    content   does   suffer   is    well    in    the    kitchen.     Yet   lowing  is  a  statement   by  Bob  bility  mean.' 


lence).  The  outside  constituen-  Overseers  attached  to  some  de-  most  to  keep  these  (groups)  ia 
cies  consist  of  the  Trustees,  a   partments.    The    parents    and   proper  balance  so  that  the  Uni- 
body  of  35  constituting  the  le-   the  town  of  Waltham  were  also   versity  may  fulfill  its  goals." 
gal  government  of  the  Univer-   mentioned  as  constituencies.  Student  Voice 

sity;  the  Fellows  and  the  Pres-       Dean   Berger,   questioned   *»       ^     .         ^  .    . 

ident's  Council,  advisory  groups  to  whether  the  administration  During  the  question  period, 
called  in  by  the  Trustees  but  is  a  constituency,  replied  that  the  dominant  area  of  concern 
having  no  final  authority;  the  it  is  not  and  should  not  be  a  was  student  voice  in  University 
SKiall  body  of  alumni;  the  do-  self-serving  element,  but  rather  decisions,  especially  regarding 
nors,  both  those  who  have  giv-  a  servant  of  and  mediator  be-  the  question  of  faculty  tenure, 
en  multi-million  dollar  gifts  tween  the  other  groups.  He  Dean  Berger  emphasized  that 
and  the  o  n  e  s  w  h  o  give  the  stated  that  "properly  viewed,  his  views  were  not  necessarily 
small,  undesignated  funds  on  the  role  of  the  administration  is  those  of  all  administrators.  He 
which  the  University  depends  to  service  the  various  constitu-  declared  that,  in  his  opinion, 
for  its  yearly  expenses;  the  Na-  encies.  They  are  there  to  su-  students  should  express  their 
tional  Women's  Committee,  re-  pervise,  to  co-ordinate.  A  con-  views  on  the  teaching  ability  of 
sponsible  for  the  library  book  stituency  Is  to  be  served.  The  their  professors,  but  that  they 
collection;   and    the   Boards   of   administration  must  do  its  ut-   are    not    competent    to    judge 

scholarship  and  should  not 
have  any  institutionalized  voice 
in  the  final  determination  of 
such  matters  as  tenure. 

Questioned  on  the  alleged 
lack  of  educational  innovation 
at  Brandeis,  Dean  Berger  cited 
the  desire  of  the  founders  to 
have  Brandeis  accepted  as  an 
academically  outstanding  uni- 
versity. He  also  mentioned 
cases  in  which  the  actual  inno- 
vators (e.g..  Robert  Hutchins 
at  the  University  of  Chicago) 
failed  in  their  endeavors,  only 
to  have  their  innovations  adapt- 
ed and  adopted  by  schools  like 
Brandeis.  He  also  termed  the 
faculty  "the  most  conservative" 
constituency  at  Brandeis. 

Obligation  for  Education 

A  question  on  the  size  of  the 
student  body  in  coming  years 
elicited  the  opinion  that  the 
BrandeLs  enrollment  may  grow 
somev^liat  larger  (up  to  about 
2,400)  depending:  on  the  num- 
ber of  applicants.  The  Dean 
stated  that  he  feels  Brandeis 
has  a  social  resi>o>nsibility  to 
ofTer  top-quality  education  to 
as  many  students  as  po.ssihle. 
Dean  Berger  pointed  out  that 
"although  it  is  generally  felt 
that  a  great  increa.se  in  size 
lowers  the  quality  of  education, 
I'd  rather  see  the  standards 
lowered  a  tiny  bit  than  to  see 
50  or  100  deserving  students 
turned  away." 

Dean  Berger  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  Brandeis  faces  a  5 
million  dollar  deficit  each  year 
which  has  to  be  made  up  from 
contribution.s.  In  reply  to  an- 
other question,  the  Dean  said 
that  donor  reactions  to  faculty 
and  student  beliefs  and  be- 
havior are  not  considered  in  the 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


and  B)  eat  regularly  at  Sher- 
man swelling  its  planned  ca- 
pacity of  529.  The  Food  Direc- 
tor  links   all   trouble   there   to 


confidence.  No  such  overhaul  this  swelling  of  customers.  His 
Uoe  «»r/.r.  nnntirvnfi  Nn  hrnid  contention  is  that  the  student 
has  ever  occurred.  No  broad  ^^^^  igi^ts  emerging  from  Sher- 
segment  of  students  is  actively  ^^^^^  are  really  complaints  about 
campaigning  for  such  a  change,  the  overcrowding,  not  the  food. 
And  Mr.  Grimm  believes  in  the   Students   would    like    to    call 

Sherman  overcrowded,  but 
"don't  dare  because  it  would 
mean  that  they  would  have  to 
correct  it."  So  they  complain 
instead  about  the  food. 

He  urges  all  students  to  reg- 
ister   true    complaints,    as    frc- 


Norman     Grimm,    Director 
Dining  Services. 

and  in  a  specific  manner. 

Mr.  Grimm  already  has  one 
idea  to  solve  the  Sherman  prob- 
lem. He  propo.ses  that  dinner 
music  be  played  there  nightly, 
just  as  it  is  in  Kutz. 

"To  soothe  the  savage  beast?" 


formed   of   student    dissatisfac-   asked  this  reporter.  "You  might 
tion   is  an  individual   basis   —   say  that",  was  the  reply. 

Legislative  Honesty 


Statement  to 


Counci 


[1 


Bob  Sherman 


EDITOR'S    NOTE:    The    /ol-  held,   what  does  this  responsi 


kitchen 
when"sui)ject   to   the   demands   there   remains  much  source  of   5^(,|.^ian,  Student  Council  Rep 


of  sty'e  and  simplification.  But  irritation.    And,  through  a  talk 

herein   lies   his   greatness.    Un-  vvith  the  Food  Services  Direc- 

concerned   with   the   profound,  tor.  one  can  discover  some  rea- 

he  is  a  master  politician  who,  sons  why. 

unlike    other    intellectuals,    al-  q^^^  ^f  Quality 

ways  remains  within  the  realm  ^^    question    of    value-for- 


I    am 


ate   in   a    manner   that   at   best 

some  could  term  honest.   At  a 

I  4       «^.,^»^ii«   university    of    this   caliber   one 

not    one   to    generally   ^^^^^  ^^^  conduct  along  these 


cost,  for  instance,  is  common 
and  confusing.  The  Brandeis 
tab  of  $650  is.  Mr.  Grimm  ad- 
mits, a  bit  higher  than  average. 


of  the  possible. 

The  scholar  can  take  com- 
fort. The  world  is  not  quite  as 
simple  as  Galbraith  might  paint 

iU^n^o?  nfv^erv'eVd  i^=  Vet7^c^<.ai:^s    so  is  the  aua, 

in  complexity  as  Galbraith  sug-  i^nm  him  anv  statement 

gests.  But  we  must  respect  this  ^/^^.^^"'^l^f  ^^^re      " 

man.  He  is  witty  enough  to  be  cost  per  {J^ai  »^^re 

listened   to.   simple   enough   to  rlll^^i*"  ^^^^^ 

be  understood,  and  vain  enough   '^o_^,?^y,.?if.?M^r 


resentative    for    the    Class    of  moralize  on.  or  react  violently  ijnos. 

1967,   to  Student  Council   con-   to,     what     .some     would     term        We  had  an  irregular  election. 

cernina  the  election  of  student   "moral  infractions."  but  in  this  We  compounded  the  irregu  ar- 

cermng  inc  citcuun  uj   Aiutxtm  ^      j       doing    a   great    injustice 

representatives  to  the  Advisory   case  I  am  appalled.  Honestly  in  ^^  ^^^  particular  candidate,  and 

Council  on   University   Affairs,   government  is  a  dead  horse  that  then  wo   refused   to   di.scu.ss   it. 

has  been  beaten  for  centuries.  For    a    student    government    to 

I   have    carefully    considered   ^^^   ^   would   like    to   beat   it  flagrantly  violate  certain  ha.sic 

my   resignation   from  this   stu-  3^,^,.    j,   g.oup   of   democrat!-  ^^^si^^^ft^^ 

dent    organization    for   the   de-  cally  elected  representatives  ^hat  some  members  refused  to 


to  be  taken  very  seriously. 


Key  Cliih 

Senior  keys  will  be  avail- 
able this  week  at  B  &  G  for 
those  women  in  the  Class  of 
*67  eligible  for  senior  privi- 
leges. 

Issuance  of  the  keys,  which 
began  last  Friday,  had  been 
held  over  a  month  as  a  result 
•f  admini.strative  difficulties. 


really  know,"  says  he. 

The  question  of  menu  compo- 
sition —  variety,  alternatives, 
nutritional  values — arises  often 
when  students  di.scuss  their  food 


system.   Mr. 


serious   than   what   the  Justice  not  claim  to  be  the  ideal  repre-   express    my    own    feelings 
termed    an    "unfortunate    per-  sentative.  but  there  arc  certain   this  matter  before  the  appropn- 
lermea    an      unioriuiidic    l**^'  '  .  .     .    ^„^^,,    ate  body.   The  specifics   of  the 

formance."  It  is  perhaps  a  re-  fundamentals  which  I.  myself,   ^^^^  are  not  as  important  as  the 
flection    on    the   capabilities   of  strive  for  and  that  I  would  like   principles  involved  here.  If  the 

conduct  of  this  case  reflects  the 


brimm  claims  the   this  student  body  to  operate  a   this  council  to  strive  for. 


menus  are  "first  rate".  Yet  he 
admits  that  no  dietician  has  a 
hand  in  their  preparation.  They 
are  prepared  by  a  man  "experi- 
enced in  the  food  business". 
And  even  if  we  cannot  deter- 
mine where  our  $650  goes  in 
a  meal-by-meal  fashion,  we  can 
ask  why  some  of  it  isn't  used  to 
maintain  a  staff  dietician. 


respon,,ible  student  govern-  A  counci.  mom.,er  sits  at  this  gonoral  moraUty  by  which^t^hi, 
ment.  The  so-called  philosophy  table  in  order  to  rationally  dis-  ^^^.y  ^^^^  council.  I  hope  that  an 
of  student  governance  for  the  cuss  an  attempt  to  resolve  ques-  incident  of  this  sort  will  not 
past  few  years  has  underscored  tions  that  are  put  before  him.   recur.  •      •   *  u  ra        t 

the  establishment  of  responsi-  He  is  expected  to  have  some  hetiev"?  ?hat'VLT  would  1^  in 
ble  leadership.  If  an  honest  conception  of  responsibility  to  irresponsible  act  l>oth  to  the 
election  among  the  very  group  his  constituents  and  to  his  people  who  voted  for  me  and  to 
which  holds  this  view  can't  be  school.  He  is  expected  to  oper-   myself 


*V. 


I 


•u-      ' 


Poge  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


November  1,  19^ 


Romance 


On  Literary  Love 


Howard  Winanf 


.  .  .  We  in  us  find  the  Eagle  and  the  Dove. 
The  phoenix  riddle  tiath  more  wit 
By  us,  we  two  being  one,  are  it. 
So  to  one  neutral  thing  both  sexes  fit, 

We  die  and  rise  the  sam,  and  prove  nii/s-  » 

terious  by  this  love. 

^JOHN  DONNE 
Passion  and  marriage,  desire  and  its  legal  rationale,  are  drives  which  perpetually  clash. 
This  is  a  generally  accepted  point.  To  what  degree  this  is  true  is  however,  an  open  question, 
and  a  few  philosophers  (such  as  Denis  de  Rougemont  in  his  Love  in  the  Western  World)  would 
hiwe  us  believe  that  this  conflict  is  at  once  the  chief  motivator  and  the  chief  frustrator  in  the 
pattern  of  Western  Civilization. 

It  is  not  necessary,  1  think,  to  attribute  so  much  importance  to  the  problem  in  order  to  per- 
ceive how  much  weight  a  conclusion  about  it  will  carry.  This  article  proposes  to  deal  with 
certain  aspects  of  this  problem;  there  will  hopefully  be  a  chance  to  look  more  carefully  and 
specifically  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  de  Rougemont  theory* 

that  our  conception  of  romantic    his  aunt-to-be,  Iseult,  out  of  his  incomplete    possession    which 

love   is  founded   upon   its   for-    own     egotistical     passion.     He  this  causes.  On  the  other  hand, 

mulation     in     medieval    myth,    must  be  compelled  to  love  her,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  take 

specifically   Tristan  and  Lseult.    and  to  excuse  this  he  has  the  on  the  position  that  the  dilem- 

Here  we  can  see  the  personifi-    potion.  When  Donjie  loves,  he  ma  in  all  men  is  a  product  of 

cation   of  the  conflict   between    Joves    in    an    attempt    to    seek  the  myth  and  its  social  impli- 

the  perfect,  eternally  desirable    unity,  to  seek  (another  example  cations,  De  Rougemont  has  ter- 

iN/oman    whom    we    c^n    never    of  thought  personified  as  being)  rible  trouble  proving  this  point. 

the  truth  of  the  phoenix,  a  He  relies  on  the  frustrated  love 
being  complete  within  itself  theme  that  permeates  litera- 
and  thus  having  no  need  for  ture,  and  points  to  Romeo  and 
sex.  But  here  the  circle  turns  Juliet,  Phedre,  Poe,  and  last 
again.  If  one  is  complete,  if  one  but  not  least  in  this  fragmen- 
can  imitate  the  phoenix,  if  one  tary  list,  that  great  hero,  Rich- 
can  have  for  possession  the  ard  Wagner.  But  he  is  analyz- 
ideal  obiect  of  his  perfect  de-  ing  a  literary  trend  in  philoso- 
sire,  if  Tristan  can  have  Iseult  phic  terms.  "Happy  love  has  no 
and  the  unity  of  the  phoenix,  history,"  he  says,  but  how  do 
how  he  can  desire  her?To  pos-  we  know  that  happy  love 
sess,  in  the  ultimate  sense  of  makes  literary  plots  romantic 
what  the  word  signifies,  is  to  story-l)ne.«;?Happy  love  is  reg- 
lose.  And  therefore  sexual  con-  ular,  systematized,  legitimate, 
summation,  by  any  standard  of  and  thus,  not  a  subject  for 
motivation,  is  a  poor  substitute,  tragedy:  not  as  poetry,  not  as 
a  small  surrogate,  for  the  re-  prose,  not  as  dialogue,  it  can 
ward  to  which  it  aspires.  By 
definition,  it  seeks  it  own  ne- 
gation. 

Here  the  de  Rougemont  theo- 
ry is  trust,  and  yet,  most  de- 
void of  implication.  It  is  true 
that  all  men  are  faced  with  a 
Tristan-like  desire  for  their 
own  philosophically  perfect 
Iseult,  and  also  true  that  they 
cannot   escape   the  dilemma  of 


possess,  and  our  societal  obli- 
gations (Tristan's  fealty  to 
King  Mark,  his  uncle),  which 
stands  between  our  desire  and 
its  consummation. 

Desire  vs.  Legality 

Thus,  question  number  one 
becomes  "What  is  the  nature  of 
this  desire?"  For  Tristan  and 
Iseult  do  sleep  together  in  sev- 
eral episodes  in  the  romance, 
and  live  adulterously  (in  the 
woods  of  Morois  )  for  more  than 
two  years.  We  cannot  say  the 
love  is  unconsummated,  and  so 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
source  of  frustration.  The  an- 
swer is  easily  found,  and  is  two- 
fold: (1)  There  is  no  future 
lor  the  lovers,  except  the  rest 
from  despair  which  they  will 
eventually  find  in  death,  and 
(  2  ) ,  which  explains  the  former, 
there  is  no  legality,  no  legit- 
imacy in  their  actions,  in  their 
love.  They  caji  be  hero  and 
heroine  only  in  the  compulsion 
whieh  they  must  endure,  the 
compulsion  of  the  love-potion 
nvhich  they  have  drunk. 

Now,  in  a  literary  sen.sc, 
myth  and  myth  characters  exist 
only  to  personify  traits  and 
philosophies  in  man  (Sisyphus 
is  the  archetypal  exislantialist, 
for  instance,  only  because  he 
personifies,  literally  and  by  his 
existence,  total  frustration  and 
discontent  with  his  world). 
This 

devirer,  the  paradigm  of  the 
seeking  lover.  The  (luestion  de 
Rougemont  asks  is  whether 
Tristan  could  ever  legally  pos- 
sess (marry)  ls(ult  and  main- 
tain his  desire  for  her.  He 
an«-wors  this  question,  a  bit  too 
hastily,   in  the  negative. 

The  Phoenix 

Which  brings  mc,  at  Inst,  to 
the  Donne  quotation  which 
heads  this  article.  The  Tristan 
1«  j-'«  nd  is  vague  in  only  one  par- 
ticular, a  particular  which  the 
Dr)nne  poem  ("The  Canoniza- 
tion") that  I  quote,  attempts  to 
explain:  what  is  the  motivation 
witliin  the  self  for  sexual  de- 
sire? Tristan,  we  have  seen, 
could  not  be  hero  if  he  desired 


Robert  Landy  (lejt)  and  Jon  Hoffman  appeared  in  BSP's  pro- 
duction oj  "Notes  from  the  Underground"  as  Ferfickin  and 
Zverkov,  respectively. 


A  Fine  Misconception 

By   DANIEL  GREENBLATT 

Notes  from  the  Underground,  a  BSP  special,  was  performed 
at  the  Merrick  Theatre  in  Spingold  Theatre  Arts  Center 
weekend.  The  short  evening  was  quite  impressive  with 
tain  exceptions.  Do^toevsky's  novella  does  not  lend'  itself  very 
easily  to  dramatization,  although  Elliot  Richman  s  adaptation 
was  an  admirable  effort.  The  story  is  introspective,  inactive, 
and  on  the  whole  very  untheatrical.  Elliot  Richman  was  faith- 
lul  to  the  original,  and  therefore  the  structure  proved  un- 
h  .4  4K«  «.  ♦  K  /  4  4  ^  u  dramatic^  What  he  did,  in  efTect,  was  to  cut  the  endless  mono- 
but  they  must  be  frustrated  by    logue  of  the  Underground  Man,  and  to  magnify  the  three  active 

.™^    .«♦,  ...,.4.1 4    1....4    incidents  of  the  story.    But , that  does  not  make  efTective  drama. 

Considering,  however,  the  almost  impossible  challenge  of  the 
original,  the  result  was  interesting  and,  in  places,  very  success- 
ful.   The   substitution   of  the   audience   in   the   theatre   for   the 

readers  of  the  novella  did  not 


last 
cer- 


exist  only  in  the  realm  of 
comedy.  Two  lovers  can  be 
frustrated  and  prevented  from 
marrying,  as  in  The  Braggart 
Soldier  of  Plautus.  for  example. 


some  anti-societal  or  at  least 
non-societal  cause,  which  does 
not  originate  within  them- 
selves. Daddy  can  object  to  the 

(Continued   on   Page  7) 

Simon  and  Carfunkel 


Penetrating  Platter 


Martin  Pernick 


Simon  and  Garjunkel;  Pars- 
ley,   Sage,    Rosemary,    and 
makes  Tristan  the  perfect    Thyme 

"I'm    blinded   by   the   Light   0/ 
God  and  Truth  a^id  Rlg}it, 
And    1    wander    in  the    night 
without  direction  .  .  ." 

Simon  and  Garfunkel  have 
changed.  And  this,  their  third 
album,  proves  that  the  change 
is  definitely  for  the  better.  Tlie 
recording  issued  last  week,  re- 
tains the  basic  folk  music 
"sound,"  the  unique  close 
counterpoint  harmonies,  and 
most  importantly,  the  power- 
fully moving  poetry  of  Paul 
Simon,  which  have  converted 
their  two  earlier  albums  into 
best  sellers.  Yet  their  new  ef- 
fort s?hows  an  element  which 
raises  it  far  above  their  two 
previous  releases,  both  in  artis- 


impact,  and 


*e 


.  there  is  no  career  that  can  match  huf^'incss  in  diversity 
0/  intclU'itual  interest  ...  A  vigrous.  jrcc  society  culls  jor 
the  higliest  type  oj  business  leadership 


»» 


THE  STANFORD  I^NIVERSITY 
(iRADlIATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

invites  you  to  meet  its  Admissions  Representative, 
Associate  Dean  Samuel  A.  Pond,  on 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1966 

to  <liscuss  the  St^anford  M.B.A.  and  Ph.D.  Programs 

in  Business  Administration.    Appointments  to  meet 

with  Dean  Pond  may  be  made  through 

OFFICE  OF  CAREER  PLANNING 

The  M.B.A.  Program  is  a  two-year  general  manage- 
ment course  particularly  designed  for  students  who 
have  majored  in  liberal  arts,  humanities,  science,  and 
engineering.  The  purpose  of  the  Doctoral  Program 
is  to  train  scholars  for  the  stimulating  challenge  open 
to  business  etlucators,   reseaixhers,   and   innovators. 


tic  and  emotional 
in  musical  style. 

The  new  element  is  diver- 
sity. Their  first  album,  Wednes- 
day Morning,  3  a.m.,  was  pro- 
duced as  an  essentially  folk 
recording.  The  sole  accompani- 
ment was  provided  by  Simon's 
guitar.  The  selections  were 
equally  divided  between  ori- 
ginal compositions  and  tradi- 
tional folk  numbers.  Their  sec- 
ond album.  Sounds  of  Silence, 
built  around  the  commercial 
succes'^  of  the  electrified  ver- 
sion of  the  title  song,  might  be 
characterized  as  "Non-Commu- 
nication-Folk-Rock'' (for  tho^e 
who  feel  ensier  when  thev  can 
pigeonhole  things).  In  Tyrics, 
accompaniment,  and  poetic 
imagery,  the  nlbum  was  a  se- 
ries of  reworkings  of  their  old 
successes.  Yet.  within  the  con- 
fining dimensions  of  this  al- 
bum, could  be  seen  the  poetic 
style  that  has  finally  been 
given  full  range  in  Parsley, 
Sage,  ct  al. 

The  theme  of  the  breakdown 
of  communication  remains, 
most  notably  in  "The  Dangling 
Conversation."  Yet  the  differ- 
ence can  be  seen  bv  comparing 
the  song  to  "Sounds  of  Si- 
lence." 

••People  talking  without 

speaking, 
People  hearing  without 

listening, 


People  writing  songs  that 
voices  never  shared 

No  one  dared,  disturb  the 
sounds   of   silence." 

"Sounds  of  Silence"  though 
moving,  appears  poetically 
ciude  compare<l  to  the  follow- 
ing from   the  new   album: 

"les  we  speak  of  things 
that  matter 

With  the  words  that  must 
be  said 

Can  analysis  be  worth- 
while 

I"-  the  theater  really  dead? 

And    the    room    has    faded 
and  1  only  kiss  the 
shadow, 

I  cannot  feel  your  hand, 
you're  a  stranger  now 
unto  me. 

Lost  in  the  danjcling  con- 
versation, the  superficial 
sighs 

On  the  borders  of  our 
lives." 

Thematically  as  well 
artistically,  the  duo 
branched  out  considerablv 
their  repertoire  of  hard  hitting 
message  songs"  this  album 
adds  a  large  number  of  such 
unabashed  lyric  poems  as  "For 
Emily,   Whenever  I   Mav  Find 

c^'''"m^J2^  "5^^^  St.  Bridge 
pong.  The  former  is  a  haunt- 
mg  love  poem. 

"We  walked  ©n  frosted  fields 
of  jumper  and  lamplight" 
(Continued   on   Page  7) 
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always  pay  off,  but  the  opening 
line  of  the  play,  and  its  per- 
formance, was  brilliant.  This 
reviewer,  at  least,  was  quite 
struck  by  the  announcement 
that  the  performance  had  been 
cancelled. 

My  main  reservation  regards 
the  interpretation  of  the  story 
by  the  director,  Gerald  Rich- 
man.  I  believe  that  the  direc- 
tor missed  Dostoevsky's  main 
point.  The  story  is  not  about  a 
madman,  or  a  neurotic  animal, 
rejected  by  society.  Dostoev- 
sky's anti-hero  is  Man.  This  is 
not  a  study  in  clinical  pj-^'chol- 
ogy;  it  is  a  story  about  Ev<  ry- 
man,  who  chooses  seclusion  l)c- 
eause  of  society's  rejection  of 
him.  However,  within  the  nar- 
row confines  of  this  inlrrprtta- 
tion.  the  performance  was  (ar- 
ried  out  energetically  and  quite 
successfully. 

Roy  Stevens  performed  the 
Under^'round  Man  with  con\  ic- 
tion  and  intensity,  although  his 
vocal  performance  left  sojne- 
thing  to  be  desired.  He  str.nincd 
unnecessarily,  and  one  felt  that 
the  director  pushed  him  too 
much  toward  a  high  emotional 
level.  But  that,  again,  comes 
from  the  wrong  interpretation 
of  the  premise.  Mr.  Stevens  is 
a  resourceful  actor,  and  with 
the  right  approach,  could  have 
made  his  role  much  more  re- 
laxed and  variegated.  The  un- 
necessary tension  evidenced  it- 
self as  well  in  his  limited  and 
awkward  physical  expression. 
The  role  of  Liza  was  well  han- 
dled by  Judith  Sachs,  whose 
warm  and  lovely  quality  was 
set  in  contrast  to  Mr.  Stevens* 
tenseness.  Jon  Hoffman  was 
smooth  and  precise  as  Zver- 
kov, and  avoided  the  pitfall  of 
"playing  pompous."  His  make- 
up, however,  and  especially  the 
blue  shadow  over  the  eyes, 
was  a  bit  too  much  for  the 
small-sized  theatre.  Robert 
Landy,  as  Ferfickin,  was  play- 
ing an  attitude  rather  than  an 
action.  Mark  Burnette  gave  a 
strong  performance  as  the  serv- 
ant, and  Stephen  Daitsh  and 
Kenneth  Levy  were  appropri- 
ate in  their  roles. 

In  short,  the  performance  of 
Notes  from  the  Underground 
was  a  rewarding  experience, 
the  level  of  the  acting  was  high, 
hut  the  main  problem  was  the 
apparent  misinterpretation  of 
the  main  character  and  there- 
fore the  subsequent  distortion 
of  Do6»to€vsky's  message. 
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A  Towering  Choice? 

By  HARRY  KREISLER 

**He  spoke   i^loomlly  about  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Democratic  Party:  'Nothing:  can  be  done 
until  H  is  beaten  .  .  .  badly  beaten.   Then  there  will  be  a  chance  for  rebuilding.'  " 

John  F.  Kennedy  as  quoted  in  A  Thousand  Days 

by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  p.  31. 

Texas  liberals  are  faced  with  the  most   interesting   dilemma   of  this   election   year.   No 
movie  stars  are  seeking  office  In  Texas  and  no  aging  liberal  is  running  for  bis  political  life. 

Instead,  in  the  Texas  senatorial  race,  Texas  liberals  must  vote  for  one  of  two  arch-conserva- 
tives, and  their  dilemma  in  choosing  either  is  as  frustrating  as  the  possibility  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
victory  or  Paul  Douglas's  defeat.  Knowing  their  vote  will  be  crucial,  Texas  liberals  are  finding 
it  increasingly  necessary  to  consider  marking  their  ballots  for  the  re-election  of  a  Goldwater 
conservative,  Republican  John  Tower. 

The  eastern  liberal  will  sn-icker  and  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Texas  lib- 
eral. (After  all,  how  can  one  be  liberal  and  be  Irom  the  same  state  as  that  man  in  the  White 

House?)     Nevertheless,    Texas 

liberals  do  exist,  and  they  are  ^j^jg  campaign,  Texas  liberals  short  of  nuclear  attack.  We 
a  haroybreea.  Many  sec  reiiy  ^^^.^  employ  the  strategy  which  must  convince  the  Communists 
JnSS  4"       "«"*^/  "*!:««   furthers  their  primary  goal  of   that   every    time    they    start    a 

1960  convention  ngni  wnen  gaining  control  of  the  Demo-  brush  fire  we  put  it  out.  We've 
Lyndon   Johnson  was  slill  his  ^.^^^.^.  p^^^  ^^  ^^  ^y^-      ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

opponent;  they  consider  them-  „k**«,s.  we  can  consider  sitting  down 

se  1  V  e  s    national    Democrats.  SavOT  Rhetoric  ^^  ^^^  conference  table.'' 

Their   leader  is    lexass  senior  One  must  savor  the  campaign  Notwithstanding  this  oratory, 

Senator    Ralph    Yarborougn,  rhetoric   to   appreciate   the   di-  Texas  liberals  cannot  afford  to 

who  voted  for  the  civil  rights  jemrna.    Thus    Waggoner    Carr  go    on    the    proverbial    fishing 

acts   and    votes   witti   northern  ^^  ^j^^  campaign  trail:  "I  do  not  trip  in  order  to  avoid  voting  on 

liberals  70%  of  the  time.    How  ^^^^^^j  ^^  out-general  the  gen-  election  day. 

then  can  these  liberals  conde-  ^^j,]^    hiH    1   ihink    awp    (Should  The  liberals  are  by  no  means 


erals,    but    1   think    we    should 


scend  to  even  participate  in  a   ^^j^^  ^f^  ^^e  gloves  in  Vietnam   united  in  their  belief  about  the 
senatorial    campaign    in  whicn   ^^^^  ^^.y  ^^  bring  our  boys  home   best  strategy  for  this  campaign 
each     candidate     claims     to     be    ^.x     rhri.slmas      Nalnrallv     this    For  rxnmnle    the  si 


more  conservative  than  his  op 
ponent? 

The  answer  is  a  simple  one. 
The  Texas  Democratic  Party  is 
bitterly  divided  between  liberal 
and  conservative  factions.  The 
1966  senatorial  race  may  well 
be  the  key  to  any  liberal  hopes 
for  future  control  of  the  party. 
The  conservative  democrats 
have  selected  Waggoner  Carr, 
Attorney  General  of  the  state, 
to  be  their  candidate.    Carr  is 


by  Christmas.  Naturally  this  For  example,  the  senior  liberal 
means  escalation  of  the  war."  in  the  Texas  legislature,  A.  R. 
Or  John  Tower:  "We've  got  to  Schwartz,  is  co-chairing  a  state- 
close  Haiphong  by  any  means  (Continued   on  Page  7) 

Maelstrom  ~" 


Where  Have  All 
The  Trotshys  Gone? 

By  MICHAEL  HOROWITZ 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  arti-  miniskirts  that  blew  my  mind 
cle  grew  out  oj  a  discussion  be-  —  it  was  the  way  they  were 
tween  Steve  Kramer  and  the  looking  around  at  everybody: 
author  about  the  jate  oj  the  "Are  you  erotic?  Can  yo« 
"Old  Brandeis  Radicals."  We  turn  me  on'" 
hope  it  will  prompt  jurther  dis-  ^hen  in  the  car  it  really  hap- 
c^i^sion.  pened.   WABC   was  running 

I  can  only  speak  for  myself,   through   psychedelic  rock   hke 
Steven.  For  me  it  happened  at  nobody's  business, 
the   Airport.   I'd   just   flown  in        j  looked  at  my  brother,  "Da- 
from    Iceland.    I'd   been   think-  vid,"  I  said.  "Screw  the  prole- 
ing  about  how  it  would  be  to   tariat!" 

come  back  to  a  country  at  wa^        ..y^^j^    Le^   .^^   starve!"   he 
I  envisioned    Uncle  Sam  Wants  growled. 

You"   posters  on  the  walls   of  *  ,  ,  u     *       t 

Daitch  Shopwell  and  legions  of   .^.  P^y/^  a  bunch   of  ugly 
soldiers  on  the  Long  Island  Ex-   Joiots,     1  said, 
pressway.  "Yeah,   Let   'em   starve!"   he 

But  when  I  came  into  the  growled, 
terminal  the  first  thing  I  saw  The  rest  is  history.  Karl  Marx 
was  this  kid  —  he  must  have  committed  suicide,  my  parents 
been  a  porter  or  something  —  went  to  dwell  in  the  bookcase, 
wheeling  valises  around  on  a  and  1  got  the  right  to  vote, 
baggage  cart.  But  the  thing  was  Looking  back  on  it  all,  I  tend 
he  dressed  in  Carnaby  fashion  to  blame  the  kitchen  linoleum 
and,  well,  he  could  have  made  for  my  original  slavery.  It  was 
a  crowd  scene  in  491.  far  too  antiseptic.  Some  blame 

What  happened  to  slop,py,  Teresa   Brewer.   But   as  I   said 
ugly,  warlike  America?  before,  Steven,  I  can  only  speak 

Outside  the  airport  came  the   for  myself, 
chicks  —   but   1  mean  dressed 


the  way  they  were  in  wet 
dreams  of  the  1950s.  Actually 
it  wasn't  the  long  hair  or  the 


Do  You  Hate  and  Love? 


Bill  Kornrich 


Forgotten  Marx 

Well,  maybe  1  can  speak  for 
a  few  others.  Like  1  ran  into 
an  old  political  comrade  out- 
side the -grocery -store -that - 
was.  Back  in  the  days  when 
we  were  all  out  to  fight  the  ad- 
ministration (remember  CIC) 
he  and  1  used  to  plot  and  plan 

quite  a  bit.  But,  you  know,  he 
too  had  forgotten  his  Marx  — 


to  be  their  candidate.    Carr  is       Violence.    A  word  thrown   crous.    Is  not  the  murder  of  a   you  hate  and  love?  luu  ii«iu  luieuuvn  ju.^  i»ic.i^  — 

one  of  the  leading  members  of  around  today,  both  among  in-  teen-age  boy  by  a  policeman  The  whole  problem  came  ]  mean  Chnst  he  wasn  t  even 
that  closed  elite,  the  conserva-  tellectual  circles  and  street  violence?  Is  not  the  oppression  into  clearer  perspective  as  1  coherent.  It  was  beautiful  ac- 
live  democratic  o  1  i  c  a  r  c  h  v  eancs  An  interesting  contrast  faced  by  those  Negroes,  unem-  read  Bronowski  s  play.  The  tually.  He  talked  about  visiting 
whkh  c^mro^ the  state  p^^^^^^   between  these  two  g^^^^^  ployed  and  living  in  World  War   Face  of  Violence."  It  forces  one   his    sister    in    Ph  ladelph.a    be- 

machine?y       Lbe?^^^^^  hapT  but,  as  I  hope  to  show,   II  shacks,  violent?   Is  not  being   to  examine  the  reality   of  our   cause    she  ,»^^'^J^«^"    '-^"/^^^ 

t^sts  on  a  futVre  c<Kaliti^^^^  not  so  great  as  one  might  im-   a  Negro  in  American  an  essen-   contemporary  existence  niore  wanted    to    hear    about    tlie 

twein  "abor    Lltin^miHcan^^    ag  ne  tially  violent  position  to  be  in?   clearly.   Return  to  the  "dichot-   heights  or  something  like  that. 

iween   laoor,   LtAim  /imcricans,    dgiiit.  ^  ,         ,        ^         j   *     1    r>Tr»\7"    t.i'»ipH    ahnvp      Associate    AnvAvnv  thc^  whole  thing  iiad  a 

Negroes,  and  militant  liberals.  j  remember  how  upset  I  was  Walk  down  the  street  and  feel  ^"^yj^^^""^  ^^^^  and^ites  nicnncestuo^quality  to  it  -- 
Their  long  run  goals  are  to  when  1  read  Governor  Brown's  uncomfortable,  for  you  know  P'^^«J  ?rofes^^?  C  because  Ke  said  that  she\id  things  un- 
drive  the  entrenched  conserva-   order  to  the  National  Guard  a   what  they   »r^,  ,^^^,"^^"1  " -^J   fhrdepartment  ^^  der  the  pillow  and  he  was  going 

tives  into  the  Republican  Party,   month  ago.    "I  cannot  condone   else  form  a  cold  »i«rd  exterior   the  J'\P^'^!";^M  ^^       ^     find    them    Then    the   train 

The  Republicans  rest  all  their  violence,"  he  said,  and  ordered   which  cannot  be  permeated  by    |J»Va^  "ear  tiall  that  he  de"   came  and  he  disappeared, 
hope  on  the  incumbent  Senator   the  Guard  to  shoot  to  kilh    If   ^^^^^^^J  ,-^^ares''' The^  er^ed  iVmoriVln  c1id.%he       So  are  you  beginning  to  see 

John  Tower,  perhaps  the  most   the  ^j  "«tjon  were  not   so  pro-    3ust    ugly    stare^^  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^.^   ^j^,^^,^   involved    here,    Steven. 

polished  spokesman  for  Gold-  foundly  horrible.  Go  vern  or  n^'C/«Pn«"«  i^biaJk  power  do  he  should  be  Puerto  Riean  or  l  mean  when  you  asked  "What 
water  conservatism.  Thus  in  Brown's  words  would  be  ludi-  you  believe  m  DiacK  power,  ao  "^^^-^J^  murders  another  20  happened  to  Brandeis  radical- 
year  old  hood  for  making  a  pass  ism?"  and  1  answered  "It  was 
at  his  girl.  killed  by  the  Age."  do  you 
What  does  society  do  in  these  l*now  what  I  meant?  1  meant 
two^instances?  To  the  associate  that  we're  no  longer  uteres  ed 
r.rnfot;*;nr  nothinc  to  the  hood:  J"  politics.  Saclwu  can  eat  the 
Th?  rh'^^r  ( uXvs^hc  w  f^'cully  ior  lunch.  Johnson  can 
enough  to  ha^^^^^^^  ^<^^^    ^"^^^    Mongolia,    and 


Th€*air0^ 


Soppy  Sadism 


-   Dick  Goldberg 


The  reason  Marat/ Sade  must  for  the  first  half  hour.  But  the 

be  done  with  a  competent  pro-  remaining    two    could    just    as 

fessional  company  is  that  it   is  well  have  been  a  re-run. 

a   constant   lestatement   of   the  ]n  fact,  this  was  the  maior 

same  themes.  Therefore,  it  be-  fault  of  all  the  acting;  nothing 

comes  necessary  for  the  group  grew  on  stage,  because  besides 

that  is  performing  the  play  to  wearing    sanitorium    garb    the 

rely  on  their  separate  and  mu-  cast     had    decided    to    put    on 

tu.'il  inventiveness  to  distort  the  straight  -  jacket  pcrlormances. 


York  after  the  pa.»;sage  of  the 
new  law  banning  capital  pun- 
ishment). 

What  happens  to  the  individ 


Frank  O'Connor  cm  win  the 
election  —  we  don't  give  a 
■Western  Civilization  damn.  The 
lime  has  come  to  say  it  —  the 
political  radical  is  just  as  ugly 
as    political    reality.    There    is 


Wheeler's  direction,  however, 
;'i?. ''^Yis'"!!^'«S'^i"at■on;  ...-.i  in  thes*two  instances?  The 

graphing    rather    than    simply   man.     J^'^^.f*    ,wnrrl- 
^     ^       ^  a  procedure   nowhere    but    mwnro. 


ei   pt  in.'i  iiiciin-t^,  *"'     '  •  y^ J, "^i, i t  nftor*^ a  procedure  nowiine    um    jnwt.m,    all    this 

work  into  a  believable  reality   defining  their  roles  immt'clintely  J]'^y'"^^(j\  jV   not'    be    tolerated  energy   is  directed  at   U^e  ^^  >[• 

and  to  make  it  seem  more  than   after  their  entrance,  and  leav-  ^^^^^  ^  not  for  the  fact  that  he  H  silently  gnaws  away  and  poi- 

just    a   freak   show   in   a    mad-   jng  it  at  that.  ^^^^  j^  ^.^  beautifully. 


a   freak   snow   in   a    muu-  jng  it  at  that, 
house.  Admittedly,  this  was  the  di- 

The  question  then  that  must  rect    antithesis  of   the  effect 

be  asked  of  the  Theater  Com-  director  David  Wheeler  wanted 

pany  of  Boston  is  where  did  it  to   achieve.   As   he   said    in   his 

get   its   performers.   The   Bran-  visit   to  Brandeis.  Saturday,  al 

deis  Athletic  Department  could  the  New  England  Theatre  Lon- 

not  have  picked  a  weaker  team,  ference,    MaratSade    is    new. 

There  was  hardly  one  really  exciting    th^«J[,^.^^^^/;'^^  ^^^,\ 

good  performance  in  the  bunch,  me  between  audience  and  ca^ 

F.  M  Kimball's  de  Sade  came  is  ,"«^^Vi^'Yjy.,'J'T^^f  excite- 
off  as  a  licentious  caricature  of  ^^'•^""Jit /'J*  ""^l?  eablv  ab- 
Ben  FranRlin  His  only  "sadis-  ""^"^  ^^^^^,?:^  "?^^'unew  onW 
tic'  mannerism  was  a  sneer  sent.  T'^,^\,^^'f  ^["^^^aT  audi^ 
"^  rw^e-^^s  ^^oV-^wft^h   rce"w^;/tcl.^]';;l  aVtr/f  o^wet 

iTp^fc^^^^^^^^^         ^i^^^^^  ^je;rp^e%niirg 

as  Jean-Paul  Marat  was  fine  -  «^y|,^^,^' J^^^  p,ay,  supposedly 
^— ^»^^— ^■^■^^^^—   written    and    directed    by    the 

Marquis  de  Sade.  Wheeler's 
company,  however,  was  just 
not  alive  enough  to  "^a^^^one 
forget  all  this  pretense.  Add 
to  this  a  pace  that  approached 
constioation  and  this  "new,  ex- 
citement theatre  "  is  little  more 
than    stagnation. 


vons    The  hood  has  directly  told 
a    variety    of    reasons,    his    girl 


Mr  Wheeler  had  keen  competi- 
tion. Julie  Arcnal,  who  staged 
the  several  dances  in  the  show, 
maintained  her  cleverness 
while  integrating  her  ideas  into 
the  play  (the  very  ability 
mi.ssing  from  the  performers)  ..,,,„„^„:.„ri'm" 
A    few    of    the    actors    scored      humanitarian 

successes,  too.  Bronia  Stefan  as   ^'^'ij.    .  .^     result«<  for  the 

^^^^^;i^  ^l^^P^s  C»r?nii?I.Va1:/k"r"thl  hoc.,, 

(Continued   on  Page   7)  (Continued  on   Page   6) 


Beauty.  Trnlh-Truth  is  a  lie 
and  Truth-Tiiith  to  its  inner- 
most parts  is  a  profanity,  l^et 
them  paint  that  all  over  Ger- 
."^tenzang  Quadrangle.  It  will 
look  much  prettier  th.'m  Ivy. 

So  what  are  we  doing  for 
kicks  these  days!  Oh,  we  grt 
by.  .  .  .  We  listen  to  the  Byrds. 
We  practice  our  Raga.  ^^c  go 
to  the  mailroom.  Now  and  th(  n. 


will  never  be  bothered  by  that  we  write  for  The  Justice.  So 
other  hood  again  (or  by  himself  you've  got  nothing  to  worry 
?or  that  matter.)  He  knows  he  about.  Steven.  Only  page  one 
has  done  what  is  right  and  will  suffer, 
would   do   it   again  despite  the 

laws     of     our 


Classified  Ads 


LOST 

A  man's  Omega  wrist  watch 
(Seamaster  Calendar  model) 
with  stainless-steel  expan- 
sion band.  A  $10  reward  is 
being  offered  for  its  return. 
Contact  James  Cay  at  893- 
1624  or  via  mailroom. 


Corvette  Sting  Ray  1064 
Blue  Coupe,  all  extras.  One 
owner,  low  mileage.  Must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Call  evenings  924-0760. 


i 


iffiwSs  M.  A.  G^eenhill  presents  "ESJ^S^ 
0    distinguished    progrom    of      | 
Baroque  ond   Renoissoncc  music 
with   ALFRED   DELLER  ond 

THE  DELLER  f'. 

CONSORT  m 

ot  Jordon  Holl       < 

SAT.,  NOV.  19 

8:30  p.m. 

iii^:^ Tickets:  |4.00/3.0O/2.0O. 


THE  FINE  ARTS  FILM  CLUB 

Presents  at  the 

FINE  ARTS  THEATRE 

80  Norwoy  Street,  Boston  —  Tel.:  262-9876 

IN    ONE   PERFORMANCE    ONLY 

On   Saturday,    November   5   at   1    P.M. 

D.  K.  Lawrence^s  "Lady  Chatteriey's  Lover" 

On  Sunday,   November  6,   at  1   P.M. 
Rene  Clement's  "Forbidden  Games"    (Jeux  Interdits) 

COMING: 

Saturday,  November   12,  Jules  Dossin's   "Rififl" 

Sunday,   November   13,    Anatole   Litvak*s    "Mayerling" 


FOR  ADULTS  BrCCht's 

Ihteepenm 

Nov.  a  throush  Nov.  U 
Tlcheti:  $3.75, 13.00  S  $2.50 

FOR  CHILDREN 

van 

Nov.  10:  4  pm. 

(Benefit  Boston  Children's  Ttinlrt) 

Nov.  11:  11  a.m.  A  3  p.m. 

Nov.  13:  II  a.m.  &  3  p.m. 

Tickets:  $2.50  &  SI. 50 

with  music  {in  English) 

JOHN   HANCOCK  HALL 
200   Berkeley  St. 

HA   1-2000  ^ 
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H«y  ember  1«  19M 


THE     JUSTICE 


i- 


". .  ,* 
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I 


Poge  SiK 


TH  E     JUSTIO^ 


NevMber  1,  1964 


Poge  Seven 


Love  or  Hate? 


Msraot  in  Porspociinye 


(Continued  from  Page  5)  keep  going.  The  more  you  have, 
J  X  t-  1  *  •  -;„^«.«.«r»*  »-  the  more  you  want  to  keep; 
death  hfe  /'"P^'^^o"'^^";,'  ^^"^  and  this  does  not  have  to  be 
perhaps  twenty  years  and  inter-  ^^j^,      .^    ^^^    material    sense. 

nal  freedom.  For  the  pro^^ssof •   And  so  the  1  a  w  m  a  k  e  r  s  pass 
the  answer  is  much  fnore  com-   ^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^  ^^„^ 

plex.    The   feelings  of   an^^ety   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  „^ 
and    resentment    Proa^ced    by   i^ng^r  their  own.  We  make  the 


Re-Viewing  Ber  Borochov 


By  SPARTACUS 

.  »„„R^»  „»v.4  „„„    „v^  ...„..^  v..^        Borochov  entered  the  United  empire,  Borochov  put  the  em-  Mapai  Party,  who  are  succes- 

this  incident  probably  form  just  dispossessed  suffer  for  our  States  in  1914,  at  a  time  when  Phasis  on  its  social  character,  sors  of  the  Poale  Zion.  It  might 
another  link  in  »  long  chain  of  crimes.  Society  has  acted.  But  ^anv  Jewish  workers  in  New  ^®  was  less  interested  in  the  be  true  that  the  leaders  of  Is- 
such  feelings  —  the  beg  nning  ^^  most  powerful  some-  "^^ny  Jewish  workers  n  wew  constitutional  legalities  of  a  rael  had  no  alternative  to  the 
and  end  of  which  are  unknow-  ^.^^^  ^^^.^  take  it  Harris  Fil-  ^^^^  ^*^^  ^^^^^  conditions  of  federated  state  than  in  the  so-  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
able,  save  that  they  are  limited  ^^^^  (jj^  Richard.son's  novel  utter  poverty.  Borochov,  who  cial  implications  of  minority  national  state,  excluding  the 
by  the  nian's  birth  or  aeatn.  ^j^^  Prison  Life  of  Harris  Fil-  wrote  here  the  "Platform"  of  rights.  While  Stalin  tried  to  Arabs.  But  it  must  be  clear  to 
And  so  this  chronic  condition  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^.^  ^^^  upper-  the  Poale  Zion  was  auick  to  facilitate  the  equality  of  ethnic  them  that  with  this  act,  under- 
con  inues  until  Edward  Albee  ^i^dle  class  of  America  goes  ^^!,;r.  th«f  ^J^n  whpTrnndi  «''^"P*  "^'^^'"^  *  socialist  con-  lined  by  the  events  of  1956, 
writes  a  play  called  Who  s  deviant,  neurotic,  and  shrink-  ^^^^'^^  ^^*^  ^^"  when  condi-  stitution.  Borochov  inv^sti-  their  problems  have  just 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Wooif.  ana  hunting;  Traps  (in  Duerren-  tions  existed  under  which  the  gated  how  the  social  peculiar i-  started.  Creating  a  viable  so- 
then  it  continues  some  more,  j^^^.^  novel  Traps)  commits  Eastern  European  Jew  could  be  ties  of  certain  groups  could  ciety  in  the  Near  E:ast  remains 
my.rdors'\Zlftv  s^x  D^p  e  *"^^^^^-  proletarianized.  he  would  still  Possibly  fit  iiito  an  i^ntegrated  the  challenge  and  this  chal- 
murders  tweniy-aix  pcopie.  h  .  .  ♦  ^  ^^«,,....^  commonwealth.  While  Stalin  len^e  cannot  be  met  except  in 
D«  Tou  ^e  what  I  am  trying  ..  H  *?*^"^  ^'^^  '"^P*  '^''  •*•""*"-  ^  ^^  ^  disadvantage  compared  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^j^^  ^^^  national  cooT>eration  with  the  Arab 
Do  you  see  what  i  am  irying  .^y,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  cherub-  to  the  non-Jewish  worker.  He  minority  status  of  the  Jewish  world. 
*®  ^^  *  faced  little  girl  romping:  in  the  studied  employment  fluctua-  masses,  Borochov  tried  to  show  From  Borochov's  perspec- 
There  is  this  thing  called  the  cri.sp  autumn  leaves,  I  think  so.  ^^^^^^   -^    ^^^^    industries    and  ***»*»    «"«*«    the    contrary,    the  tiv«,  the  creation  and  coordina- 


unconscious;  it  knows  what's 
happening.  The  television  emits 
an  endless  stream  of  crap  in  the 
form  of  westerns,  detective 
stories,  and  superhero  melodra- 
m 
wr 
m 


Food? 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


found  that  the  Jewish  worker  /*^?  "Ji^";!?,  *7^'X  a  struc-  tion  of  Israeli-Arab  amity  can- 
was  "the  last  to  be  hired  the  ^^'^^  resistance  toward  as-  not  be  seen  as  a  power  play, 
was  the  last  to  be  nirea,  tne  similation  imposed  by  an  idea  The  potential  threat  to  the  ex- 
first  to  be  fired.  And  again  he  of  social  conformity.  istence  of  Israel  is  not  so  much 
saw  that  numerous  Jews  tried        In  other  words:   the  idea  of  Arabic    militancy    as    the    ex- 


as.    Your  teacher  makes  you    served;   and   after   six   o'clock,    to  escape  from  the  proletarian    assimilation,   which  seemed  to    ploitation  of'thiV  militan'cy  for 
rite  on  the  board     I  will  not    Sherman  often  runs  out  of  tlie    fate  by  establishing  '^"^^     '^  ^  ' 

ake  noi.se   during   rest   hour      „^^in  meal."  laie  oy  eMdunsiiuig 


ne  themselves  pr^i"  to   flow  quite   naturally  the     purposes    of     the    Soviet 

-«  .                ..          I-     ,      V,         II  '— "*  "—                                                i*n«   ^HHi^  ,.ron     .c    m^r  ^^"^"^    social-mdustrial    democ-  Union.  And  this  exploitation  is 

200  times  after  school  when  all  as   little   middle-men.    as    mer-  racy,  awakened  m  Borochov  a  possible  through  the  social  aii- 

the  other  kids  are  playing.   Not  Grimm    was    invited    to    the  chants  and  peddlers.  This  had  great   deal   of   skepticism.    Not  archy  and  disorder  which  pre- 

to    mention    The   National    En-  meal  primarily  to  hear  student  a  great  influence  on  his  think-  that    he    was    opposed    to    as-  vails  throughout  the  Arab  sub- 

quirer,  "Be  a  Man  .  .  .  Join  the  complaints.  In  the  company  of  ing.  He  became  one  of  the  most  similation  a  priori  like  all  the  continent.  Israel  has  proven  to 

Action    Army."     and    Teddy  ofl!icials  of  the  Student  Council,  strongly      motivated      Zionists,  other  Zionist  groups  of  his  day.  the    entire    Near    and    Middle 

Roo.sevelt.   And  *' —  "'" .     .        ^       .  .      .  «  .       --               .     .                 ,.  »^                     

cated  fal.se  gods 


f   a 

cess,  and  status  which  degrade   to    table    to    answer    questions    sofar  "as    this    movement    ori-    provided    the    Jewish     masses    klnd'can  beVrganized.  But  the 

momentum     with    which     this 


ented  itself  toward  Palestine.      would    be    able    to    transcend 


Since    Borochov    lived    only    ^heir    peculiar    social    position    model  can  be  set  into  motion 

v.iree  years  in  New  York,  we    ^"^,  <^"ter   the   .social   scene   as    is    lost    through    Israel's    close 

wilt    strike    out    at   the    world,    of   the  food   must   take   prece-    have  little   Indication   of  what    f5.?.^!?u^'fl?_"';_  %,^!',"PJ^^  ^^^3    dependency  on  the  West,  par- 


and  dehumanize  at  every  step,  and  to  hear  complaints. 
So  we  have  made  man  into  a 

pressure  cooker;  shake  him  up        Grimm   reportedly   told   stu 

a  little  too  much,  and  his  steam  dents  that  the  nutritional  value  three  yea 

will    strike    out    at    the    world,  of   the   food   mu.st   take   prece-  have   little    uiaicauo»   w.    w..«v       ^   j^  hanoen  in  Russia         nr     4,,   i     i  4i      tt   •.  ^  o.  * 

Put  one  too  many  blocks  on  top  dence  over  its  ta.ste.  In  answer  his    thoughts    were    about    the    f^^hat  matter    in  airof"F^^f'    ^^^^^^^^^  "'^  ^^^^  United  States. 

of  the  pile,  and  the  whole  thing  to    complaints    concerning    the  other     ramifications     of     Anti-  Vnmnp  _'  anH    if  w-^c  nn        '^^^  strong  sociai-revolution- 

will  collapse.  quality  of  the  food,  he  .said  that  semitism   in   this  country.   But     ."    u"^;,^^^*    thi«     «jLnfiPi<=m    ary  impulse  in  the  Arab  masses 

....  .......         .  the    cooks    were    trying    their  »t    is    perhaps    of    more    than    ]V^      f  fLorVd  thr»  Proatinn  of    "^"^^    ^^  ^^^^   ^^   'srael's   real 

And   it  seems  that   those   in  i^est  anecdotal    interest   that  at  the    ^nai  he  tavored  the  creation  of    challenge,    and    not    as    a    red 
power  salve  their  own  aching  time  that  Stalin,  under  Lenin's    ^  'il^.^^^"  society.  .     .,   ,. 
and  hate-filled  souls  by  show-        The  ad  hoc  committee  plans  guidance,  wrote  a  book  about    -    ^ "f  prospect  of  assimilation 
ing  how  terrible  the  20  year  old  to  take  no  action  for  the  time  the  problem  of  "nationalities,"    .^fl?  very  different  responses 
hood  i.s.   The  contrast  of  which  being,   but,    according   to   Shu-  Borochov  addressed  himself  to    IfJ    rf^-f ToI^^^^^t.^um        t    ^^ 
I  .spoke  earlier:  do  you  .see  how  man,  if  the  quality  of  the  food  this  question.  While  Stalin,  and    ^"^  United  States.  While  a  Jew- 
close  they  really  are?   It  is  only  does    not    improve    quickly,  Lenin,  stressed  the  "self-deter- 
the  position  which  one  occupies  'democratic   mean.s"   would  be  mination"    of    the    diverse    na- 
in  society  which  enables  one  to  employed  to  produce  changes,  tionalities   within    the   Russian 


cloth  to  be  played  out  before 
eyes  of  the  policy-makers  in 
Washington.  The  infiltration  of 
constructive    social    ideas,    and 

ish  intellectual  in  Russia  could  "»^  ^^Ilif^V'*"  **/  * /^l?' 
well  ignore  his  Jewishness.  he  ^f**^''  from  Jerusalem  to  Al- 
could  do  it  practically  only  by    8^'*'^'    »'*    ^^"^    "^«^    powerful 


This  is  Russ  Kennedy  of  Balboa  Island.  California,  on  an  in-port  field  trip  as  a  student  aboard 
Chapman  College's  (loaling  campus. 

1  he  note  he  paused  to  make  as  fellow  students  went  ahead  to  inspect  Hatshcpsut's  Tomb  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kings  near  Luxor,  he  used  to  complete  an  assignment  for  his  Comparative  World 
Cultures  professor. 

Russ  transferred  the  12  units  earned  during  the  study-travel  semester  at  sea  to  his  record  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Irvine  where  he  continues  studies  toward  a  teaching  career  in  life 
sciences. 

As  you  read  this.  450  other  students  have  begun  the  fall  semester  voyage  of  discovery  with 
Chapman  aboard  the  s.s.  RYNDAM,  for  which  Holland-America  Line  acts  as  General  Passenger 
Agents. 

In  February  still  another  450  will  embark  from  Los  Angeles  for  the  spring  1967  semester, 
this  time  bound  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Nigeria,  Senegal.  Morocco* 
Spain.  Portugal,  The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Great  Britain  and  New  York. 

For  a  catalog  describing  how  you  can  include  a  semester  at  sea  m  your  educational  plans,  fill 
in  the  information  below  and  mail. 


identifying  himself  with  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  the 
Russian  people.  He  could  never 
say,  as  (according  to  Kingsley 
Martin's  bior»raohy)  tlie  prom- 
inent British  Socialist  Harold 
Laski  said  to  his  orthodox  Po- 
lish lx)rn  father:  "I  am  English, 
not  Polish;  an  agnostic,  not  a 
Jew.  I  cannot  reconcile  Mai- 
monidos  with  Mill,  nor  Ann 
Veronica  with  the  Mosaic 
Law." 

Borochov.  like  m3ny  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  movements,  was 
totally  indifTeront  to  rolii^ion. 
heri(3f*e  or  "race."  But  he 
would  never  hive  been  able  to 
call  himself  Ru.ssian,  or,  for 
that  matter,  American.  Being 
Jewish  was  a  priority  for  him, 
and    at    those    times    —   much 
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weapons  Israel  has  against  the 
petty  Arab  dictators  and  their 
intrigues,  directed  as  they  are 
toward  Washington  as  well  as 
Moscow.  Til  is,  at  least,  would 
correspond  to  the  ideas  which 
motivated  Borochov.  To  many 
this  may  sound  "utopiin,"  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  realistic 
thin  the  projection  of  war 
which  mifi^ht  any  day  enq:ulf 
the  Middle  East,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly all  of  us. 

Transportation 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

was  thus  unable  to  comment  on 
either  one. 

A.ssistant  Dean  of  Students 
less  enlightened  than  our  own,  Matthew  Sgan,  however,  was 
to  be  sure  —  thinking  in  social  somewhat  more  familiar  with 
terms,  and  existing  within  a  last  year's  procedure,  and  com- 
socJally  determined  dimension  mented,  "If  the  students  want 
of  life,  was  a  matter  of  direct  to  make  their  cars  available,  or 
immediate  involvement.  call  a  certain  number  for  infor- 

Ber  Borochov  was  truly  a  mation,  this  is  fine,  but  we  have 
great  and  genuine  social  revo-  no  one  to  coordinate  this." 
lutionist,  besides  being  one  of 
the  brilliant  writers  of  Yiddish. 
Still,  in  the  face  of  our  social 
reality  with  its  fundamentally 
different  industrial  set-up,  he 
must  be  considered  a  man  of 
the  19th  century.  Even  in  Rus- 
sia, where  things  developed 
more  or  less  in  the  way  he  pre- 
dicted, his  diagnosis  has  be- 
come irrelevant.  The  compel- 
ling? force  of  industrial  integra- 
tion, although  periodically  in- 
terrupted and  even  now  subject 
to  powerful  tides  of  retrogres- 
sion, tends  progressively  to 
erode  the  social  resources  of 
Jewish  consciousness. 

But  Borochov,  one  imagines, 
could  hardly  have  acquiesced  to 
the  blunt  nationalistic  ideology 
which  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  Israel's  leaders,  foremost 
among     them     the     governing 


Mr.   Andelman   was  unavail- 
able for  comment. 


Computer  News 

The  Department  of  Com- 
puter Science,  headed  by 
Dr.  Max  Chretien,  will  begin 
regular  publication  of  a 
news  bulletin.  The  Brandeis 
Computer  News,  this  year. 
The  bulletin,  which  was 
started  two  years  ^go,  has 
been  put  out  irregularly  in 
the  past.  Dr.  Chretien  said 
that  the  bulletin  would  be 
published  six  times  this 
year.  It  is  designed,  not  to 
be  an  educational  publica- 
tion, but  to  stimulate  inter- 
est among  the  administra- 
tion and  students  in  new 
events  in  the  department. 


WOMEN  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

NEED  A  LITTLE  EXTRA  CASH? 

Work  omong  your  friends  in  your  own  dormitory.  We 
need  severol  more  dry  cleoning  representatives  for  port 
time  pleasant  work.  Contact  Mr.  Donovon  ot  648-5000 
or  the  Office  of  Coreer  Plonning. 
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JaniM  Farmer 


In  Search  of  Identity 


James  Farmer  spoke  here 
Tuesday  night.  He  never  ap- 
proached a  Baldwinesque  rev- 
t'lation  of  his  soul  —  his  de- 
tached intellectuality  appeared 
at  first  hard  to  accept.  When  he 
had  finished,  the  applause  given 
him  was  deafening,  and  indica- 
tion of  the  touchingly  emo- 
tional case  he  had  built  on  be- 
half of  his  people.  His  reasoned 
and  subtle  passion  had  steadily 
molded  and  charged  the  at- 
mosphere, and  created  a  truly 
moving  commentary. 

Tlie  former  CORE  head 
spelled  out  the  nagging  crisis 
of  identity  that  has  plagued 
every  Negro  in  America  for  as 
lonji  as  they  have  lived  here. 
Filling  Schwartz  Hall  with  his 
booming  voice,  Mr.  Farmer  elo- 
quently told  of  the  meanmg- 
lessness  of  the  "Negro  Ameri- 
can" category  to  his  people. 
Mr.  Farmer  sees  the  Negro 
here  as  unquestionably  Ameri- 
can —  his  culture,  his  blues, 
are  American.  He  also  sees, 
however,  a  loss  of  self-esteem 
not  vet  fully  mitigated. 
••Should  we  persuade  Amen- 
cnns,"  he  asks,  "to  be  color 
blind  and  forget  we  are 
Mack?"  Only  now  does  he  find 
the  American  Negro  beeinning 
to  queistion  his  stale;  wi*h  new 
fihicational  opportunities  he 
ponders  whether  in  fact  all 
men  really  are  equal.  Only 
with  re^l  introspection  can  the 
Neero  in  the  ITnited  States 
ativwer  Tom  Mboya's  nuery. 
••whof  Hoes  the  Negro  think  of 
himself?" 

The  Role  of  Africa 

Because  of  his  rejection  by 
while  America,  the  Negro  has 
looked  for  his  roots  in  Africa. 
Just  as  an  African  gathering 
could  understand  a  speech  to 
them  by  Mr.  Farmer  merely 
by  his  mention  of  Little  Rock, 
so  the  American  Negro  now 
frel  a  fratrrnitv  with  bis  "Af- 
rican brothers."  Tlie  increas- 
ing findings  of  African  cultural 
history  have  added  to  the 
search  for  African  self-con- 
sciousnc«;s. 

Finding   Identity 

This  search,  however,  cannot 


Ira  Liebowitz 


answer  the  problem  com- 
pletely. The  Negro  must  find 
an  element  of  his  identity  upon 
which  he  can  build  his  confi- 
dence and  upon  which  he  can 
stand  as  a  human  being.  His 
blackness,  the  one  factor  that 
has  determined  his  fate  in  the 
outside  world,  has  always  been 
linked  with  everything  bad  in 
human  society  —  evil,  dark- 
ness, death.  Now,  he  is  called 
upon  to  pride  himself  on  being 
black.  Thus  it  is  that  "Black 
Power"  is  the  cry  behijid 
which  the  American  Ncero  is 
a.sked  to  rally  today.  He  is 
asked  to  realize  that  black  is 
not  evil,  that  he.  too,  has  an 
identity  of  which  he  can  be 
proud. 

The  Nefro  and  the  White  are 
af:ked  to  re.ilize,  most  of  all. 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  group  pride  and  self- 
justification  as  long  as  they 
don't  call  forth  ehauvinistic 
blindness  and  counter-hatred 
of  others.  Here  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  to  eon^ider  about 
black  power  says  Farmer.  It 
is  not  intended  to  scat  a  Negro 
councilmnn  at  the  exprn«?e  of 
a  devoted  and  active  white:  it 
is  intended  to  make  Negroes 
utilize  the  twentv-eight  billion 
dollar  market  they  command 
anrjiially  It  is  not  me^nt  to 
further  the  deep-rooted  ron- 
flicts  of  black  against  white 
citv.  blprk  s+ate  vs.  wh^e  stn^e; 
it  is  intend'f^d  to  further  the 
process  of  «:olf-ox.nn^'nn^ion 
pmong  all  A»>^erienns  For  the 
Negro  it  is  the  firct  jmnortant 
idontification  noint  around 
which  he  can  rnllv  Tt  r'ives  him 
at  least,  a  rrnc^'oal  lever  "A 
law  mav  not  nr^kp  a  mari  love 
me.  btit  it  "'^H  s^op  him  from 
lyr'^^inff  mf"." 

This  is  the  k'nd  of  self-nride 
p-nd  ba«;ic  nra'^tieal  po'^er  thpt 
Fnrmer  rcfnr'inlos  v^;ith  b1r>ek 
r>'^n'er  Wh'^Mier  in  p^nrtice 
till?  rhilosonbv  enn  b**  efr^eMve 
remnin«  nn  is-su^  of  rontro- 
vrrt-v.  bnt  .Tnmec  Fnrmo^'s  ex- 
nori^ion  p'^^  '>rf"^m'^'^^r»^''^n  of 
it  on  beh^H  of  <he  N'^'^^-o 
Arr>rrir>nn  v'"s.  ,n^  looc<  -' i->ne 
HcfrnJ.'.ft  to  it.  potent  rnd  be- 
lier'nble. 


Left  Field 
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terested  (and  $1.30  per  hour  is 
a  definite  enticement)  must  re- 
port to  the  gym  at  a  specific 
time  and  date.  The  blurbs  could 
be  stuffed  into  mailboxes  the 
day  upperclassmen  arrive  on 
campus  (usually  a  Wednesday 
or  Thursday)  and  the  meeting 
day  could  be  that  Saturday  or 
Sunday  (when  students  no 
longer  have  trivial  meetings 
with  advisers,   etc.  to  attend). 

One  Day  Tryout 

Since  officiating  is  usually  a 
popular  job,  this  little  bit  of 
publicity  should  produce  at 
least  twenty  persons  for  the 
meeting.  (The  reason  for  the 
scarcity  of  oflTicials  this  year 
was  general  ignorance  among 
students  of  availability  for  such 
positions).  Professor  Flumere 
and  Mr.  Bash  could  make  two 
football  teams  out  of  this  group, 
and  let  the  remaining  candi- 
dates act  as  officials.  The  teams 
would  run  some  plays  and  the 
students  would  officiate,  with 
the  two  department  members 
carefully  observing  the  quality 
of  the  officiating. 

As  the  students  rotated  their 
roles,  Messrs.  Flumere  and 
Bash  would  be  able  to  test  all 
the  candidates.  The  entire  task 
would  be  completed  in  a  single 
afternoon. 


Simon  and  Carfunkel 


Soccer 


Towering  Choice   Literary  Love 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

wide  organization  loyal  to  the 
conservative  democratic  candi- 
dates. Schwartz  wrote  rccent- 
Iv.  "Why  in  the  hell  should  I  or 
a^iy  other  liberal  Democrat  em- 
brace the  Republican  Parly  or 
its  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate. Who  benefits?  The  for 
right  .  .  and  other  assorted 
John  Birch  types.  ...  If  we  are 
not  loyal  to  the  nominees  of  the 
parly  now,  our  future  candi- 
dates will  fail  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  party  support  in  gen- 
eral elections." 

Tarborough  Fearful 

Senator  Yarborough  does 
not  agree.  Although  nominally 
bound  to  vote  for  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  he  is  not  cam- 
paigning for  Carr.  There  is  fear 
that  if  Carr  is  elected  he  will 
receive  more  than  his  share  of 
federal  patronage;  Texas  will 
then  have  two  junior  senators. 
This  the  liberals  cannot  aflord. 
Their  hold  on  the  senate  seat 
held  by  Yarborough  is  their 
most  important  access  to  power 
in  the  state.  The  possible  un- 
dermining of  Yarborough  s 
position  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  possibility  of  an  infre- 
quent Carr  vote  for  the  Great 
Society  under  Presidential 
pressure.  In  the  Senate,  Tow- 
er's vote  would  be  lost,  but 
Carr's  cannot  be  counted  on  for 
any  important  Great  Society 
legislation. 

In  seeking  control  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  liberals 
are  working  for  the  realization 
of  Great  Society  goals  in  the 
President's  own  backyard.  In 
this  1966  election  they  must 
compromise  in  the  short  run  to 
achieve  their  long  run  objec- 
tives. Many  liberals  believe 
that  they  can  rebuild  only  if  the 
conservative  Dem.ocrats  "are 
beaten  .  .  .  badly  beaten."  This 
strategy  requires  a  determined 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

mniriage,  bill  hardly  because 
he  is  in  love  with,  or  mniricd 
to.  his  son's  lover.  Make  that 
one  change,  and  you  go  fiom 
The  Braggart  Soldier,  bawdy 
and  light,  to  Don  Carlos, 
murky  and  pregnant  with 
problems  like  ficedom,  incest, 
and  other  show-stoppers.  I 
don't  think  de  Rougcmont's  ob- 
jection hold.s  here. 

One  other  problem  in  this 
analysis  of  literary  love.  This 
is  the  idea  of  unity  and  con- 
summation in  death,  which 
exi.-^ts  not  only  in  Tristan  and 
in  the  Ring,  but  pretty  uni- 
formly throughout  romantic 
tiagedy:  Romeo,  Othello  —  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  stretch 
it  a  bit.  Hamlet  catches  up  with 
Ophelia.  King  Lear  with  Cor- 
delia, the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

In  literary  teims  we  must 
notice  two  things  about  this 
result,  this  svnthesis  of  passion 
and  futility:  first,  that  it  is  just 
that,  a  result,  a  solution,  a 
denouement,  and  thus  is  the 
logical  tragic  ending  to  tragic 
love,  without  consideration  as 
to  whether  there  is  fulfillment 
to  be  found  past  the  bar.  The 
lovers  in  Tristan,  for  example, 
claim  to  choo.se  death  and  its 
unity,  but  make  no  claim  on 
trysts  to  come.  That  they  do 
not  manage  to  die  together  be- 
cause  of  the  betrayal  of 
Tristan  by  the  other  Iseult 
(of  the  White  Hands)  ac- 
centuates the  hint  that  they 
aren't  going  to  make  it  much 
better  in  the  world  to  come. 
What  they  choose  is  oblivion, 
painlessness  as  a  price  exacte<| 
bv  joylcssness.  They  do  not 
solve  the  problem  of  literary 
love.  Nor  docs  de  Rougemont. 
Nor  do  I. 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

deep  at  every  position,  and 
Iherelore  capable  of  overcom- 
ing injuries.  The  injuries  have 
materialized,  but  the  team's 
strength  and  desire  have  not. 

There  is  at  least  a  slight 
graduation  between  a  firstline 
and  a  reserve  player.  Thus  in- 
juries weaken  even  the  deep- 
est of  teams.  Nevertheless,  the 
successful  squad  finds  means 
to  adapt  to  changes  brought 
about  by  injuries. 

The  Brandeis  team,  however, 
has  not  been  capable  of  adapta- 
tion. It  had  visions  of  a  great 
season:  8  and  3,  or  even  unde- 
feated. The  players  were  eager 
to  overcome  the  disadvantage 
of  only  four  days  of  preseason 
practice. 

Their  dream  was  roughed  up 
by  a  loss  to  B;ites.  and  explmled 
by  a  lo.ss  to  Tufts.  The  eager- 
ness subsided,  and  indiflerencc 
set  in.  Unfortunately,  injuries 
also  cropped  up  at  this  point. 

The  team  could  still  have 
provc<l  its  worth  by  rebuilding 
into  a  respectable  squad.  Be- 
fore the  injuries,  the  Judges 
were  stronger  than  any  team  on 
their  schcchile,  .*;ave  perhaps 
Bates.  With  the  injuries,  they 
could  still  at  least  hold  their 
own.  All  that  was  required  was 
the  desire  to  co-ordinate  the 
new  alignments. 

Desire  Found  Wanting 

The  squad  proved  unwilling 
to  exert  the  necessary  energy. 
Everyone  hustled  in  the  games, 
its  true.  But  where  was  every- 
one at  the  practices  —  the  very 
hours  which  the  starry-eyed 
players  had  clamoured  for  in 
September!  Cmce  their  bubble 
had  been  busted,  they  no  longer 
found  it  in  themselves  to  work. 

As  injuries  forced  Coach 
Hughes  and  his  assistant, 
Trevor  Pugh,  to  experimerit 
with  new  combinations,  addi- 
tional practice  was  needed.  The 
allure  of  a  .500  season  ap- 
parently is  not  so  strong  as 
that  of  an  undefeated  one.  The 
practice  sessions  were  about 
as  well  attended  as  Bio.  Sci. 
sections. 

While  the  September  soccer 
squad  had  both  the  ability  and 
the  desire  of  an  undefeated 
team,  the  November  squad 
has  the  ability  but  lacks  the  de- 
sire of  even  a  .500  team. 


(CMiiinued  frem  Pairc  4) 

The  latter  is  fan  easy  going, 
overwhelmingly  happy  song. 

"Let  the  morningtimc  drep 
its  petals  on  me. 

Life,  I  love  you,  all  is 
groovy.*' 

In  addition  to  the  more 
poetic  works,  they  have  also 
included  two  humorous,  top- 
ical-satirical songs,  "The  Big 
Bright  Green  Pleasure  Ma- 
chine," and  "A  Simple  Pesul- 
tory  Philippic." 

Instrumentally,  Simon  and 
Garfunkel  have  abandoned 
their  monotheistic  worship  of 
electrified  sound,  which  sprang 
from  their  first  flush  of  com- 
mercial success.  They  still  have 
a  full  variety  of  electric  in- 
struments and  effects  at  their 
command,  but  these  are  used 
here  only  when  they  are  ap- 
propriate to  the  mood  and 
lyrics  of  the  song  itself.  The 
drowning  of  words  in  dubbed 
electronic  cacaphony,  the  most 
Fcrious  fault  of  "Sounds  of 
Silence,"  ajfid  of  "folk-rock"  in 
general,  is  noticeably  absent  in 
this  new  recording. 

The  accompaniment  now 
ranges  from  the  single  guitar 
Travis  picking  on  "For  Emily," 
through  the  beatnik -poetry 
cofTee-house  bongo  solo  on 
"Patterns,"  to  the  obvious 
satire  on  Dylanesque  folk  rock 
in  the  instnimentation  of  the 
"Simple  Desultory  Philippic." 

Thus  far,  I  have  not  men- 
tioned what  may  well  v^rove 
to  be  the  two  most  important 
songs  on  the  album.  "A  Poem 
on  the  Underground  Wall."  and 
"7  o'clock  News/Silent  Night." 
They  are  at  once  typical  of 
both  the  already  mentioned 
high  points  of  the  album,  and 
of  its  flaws,  yet  one  senses  that 
they  are  somehow  diH'erent  in 
tone  from  the  rest  of  the  al- 
bum. Tl-iev  are  bound  to  be- 
come the  two  most  discussed 
worlds  on  the  album. 

The  former  amplifies  the 
final  imnces  of  "Sounds  of  Si- 
lence." To  a  rapid  heart-pace 
bent,  the  duo  c'hpnt: 

••D«wn  from  his  pocket  he 
fashes 


Letters 


efTort  to  re-elect  John  Tower. 
The  dilemma  facing  Texas 
liberals  is  indeed  a  frustrating 
one* 


Bis  crayon  on  the  wall  be 
slashes 

Deep  upon  tht  advertise- 
ment 

A  single  word  eomprised 
of  four  letters  .  .  . 

Shadowed  by  the  exit  light 

His  legs  take  bim  in  semi- 
flight 

To  seek  the  breast  of  dark- 
ness and  be  suckled  by 
the  night/* 

It  is  a  powerful  song.  Yet  it 
shows  a  lingering  tendency  of 
the  duo  to  re-use  ,  the  same 
images.  It  also  shows  a  melody 
style  which  appear  somewhat 
repetitious  of  the  other  songs 
on  the  album  (most  notably 
"Patterns"). 

"7  o'clock /Silent  Night"  is 
bound  to  raise  a  controversy. 
On  the  first  hearing,  the  song 
will  chill  you  to  the  bone;  I 
shiver  involimtarily  when  I 
listen  to  it.  Yet  ali^cady.  after 
only  a  week,  c'harges  of  com- 
mercialism and  gimmic-mon- 
gering  have  been  raised. 

I  cannot  go  deeply  into  the 
content  of  the  work  without 
destroying  its  effect  (which 
may  in  itself  be  an  indict  merit 
of  the  composition).  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  is  a  violently 
moving  song,  with  a  vitally 
important  point.  I.  for  one, 
could  not  care  if  the  message 
of  this  song  is  brought  home 
to  pcopie  by  starving  poets,  or 
by  all  the  commercial  gim- 
micks that  Madison  Ave.  can 
muster:  as  long  as  the  message 
is  brought  home  and  people 
moved,  I  am  satisfied.  "Is  this 
art  or  is  it  propaganda'"  A 
song  such  as  this  defies  esthetic 
analysis  or  artistic  dissection 
in  the  true  sense.  As  the  poets 
themselves  put  it  in  "Home- 
ward  Bound:" 

"All  my  words  come  back 
to  me 

In  shades  of  mediocrity 

Like  'emptiness'  and  'har- 
mony.' 

I  need  someone  to  comfort 


B 


erger 

o 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

making  of  University  policy. 
Legitimate  Conflicts 
Dean  B  e  r  g  e  r  noted  that 
"there  are  legitimate  conflicts 
of  interest  between  the  10  or  12 
constituencies.  We  are  putting 
our  money  on  the  po.ssibility  of 
resolving    every    one    of    them 

amicably."  ,     «       ^     ♦ 

Student  Council  President 
Brian  Marcus,  '67,  who  organ- 
ized the  program,  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  mformal- 
ity  and  openness  of  the  discus- 
sion He  stated  that  he  wished 
more  students  had  attended. 
Unofficial  e.Mimates  put  attend- 
ance at  72,  including  several 
non-students.  . 

The  next  discussion  on  Uni- 
versity Affairs  will  be  held 
Monday,  November  7,  al  8:00 
p.m.  in  Schwartz  Hall.  At  that 
time.  Dr.  Peter  Diamnndop- 
oulos.  Dean  of  Academic  Ad- 
ministration and  member  of  the 
Philosophy  Department,  will 
speak  on  "Academic  Policies: 
Curriculum  and  Faculty." 


me 


»» 


— All  sofi9  quotes  BfAl 


Sadism 


—  (Continued  from  Page  5) 


—  inmate  and  inmate-actress  — • 
with  a  continuation  of  develop- 
ment. Her  mounting  honor  at 
the  play's  action  was  a  beauti- 
ful parallel  to  her  constantly 
intensifying  paranoia. 

So  with  all  this  capable  di- 
rection, choreography  and  (oc- 
casionally) acting,  what  makes 
the  Theatre  Company's  pro4luc- 
lion  less  than  an  artistic  suc- 
cess? Certainly,  a  ROod  part  of 
the  blame  goes  to  Peter  Weiss, 
whose  play  is  not  the  dramatic 
achievement  that  the  ballyhoo 
of  the  past  few  months  had 
claimed  it  was. 

Secondly,  there  were  almost 
no  surprises  —  but  it's  didicult 
to  generate  excitement  when 
everyone  is  expecting  to  see  a 
nude  man  in  a  bathtub,  mad 
men  wandering  through  the 
audience,  and  an  on-stage 
whipping  of  who  else  but  the 
Marquis  de  Sade.  Yet  most  of 
the  fault  of  this  production  lies 
with  its  cast;  it  is  almost  insane 
to  consider  them  a  theatre  com- 
pany —  it  is  precisely  what 
they  arc  not,  and  exactly  what 
the  play  requires. 

The  apertif  of  C.odot  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  badly  seasoned 
entree. 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Hirschhorn 

To  the  Editor: 

Surely  Mr.  Hirschhorn  would 
not  have  us  sincerely  believe 
that  "social  organization  is 
grounded  in  dynamic  change, 
such  that  interper.sonnl  statica 
are  transformed  by  oscillatory 
disorder  into  growth-oriented 
interdependence!" 

Dan  llibshman  '67 
Harry  Kreisler  '67 
H.  Miles  Axelrad  '69 


Steriiwtff  Je$velers 

now  of  our   new   oddress 

345  Moody  Street 
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Speciol   Discounts  to  All   Brondeis  Students 
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From  Lofff  Field 


Spirited  Inaction 


Chuck  Coldfarb 


Jumpin'  Ju-jitsu! 

Brandeis  sports  may  take  on  |  Thursday  evenings  and  11  to  12 
a  new  look  next  semester  when  I  noon  Saturdays, 
an  intercollegiate  and  coed  judo  Lt  ^^^^''^  ^i*^!^   member   enters 
tea,,,  competes  against  the  Uni-  ^^  (^ "sVe\  ^b^ows'lfAVflr  "ah- 
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versity  of  Massachusetts,  MIT, 
and  Northeastern. 

The  chances  that  the  one  fe- 
male member  of  the  judo  club, 
Judy  Stromwasser,  will  ever 
see  competition  are  slight,  not 
because  of  her  ability,  but  be- 
cause women  on  judo  teams  are 
rarely  seen. 

If  plans  work  out,  the  judo 
club,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  as  long  as  anyone  can 
remember,  will  expand  and  be- 
come a  fuU-fiedged  competitive 
team. 

Judo  is  the  sport  form  of  ju- 
jitsu,  the  art  of  self-defense  as 
practiced  in  the  Orient. 
Philosophic  Value 

"It  is  not  just  a  simple  sport, 
however.  It  has  a  philosophy 
behind  it,"  instructor  Tony  An- 
nesi,  '68,  said.  "One  of  its  goals 
is  to  build  character  and  a 
proper  outlook  on  life.  The 
sport  itself  builds  coordination, 
confidence  and  speed  " 

Annesi  now  holds  a  first  de- 
gree brown  belt.  He  wears  the 
belt  around  a  heavy  robe,  called 
a  "gi"  (pronounced  gee  with  a 
hard  g).  The  color  of  the  belt 
each  participant  wears  denotes 
his  level  of  proficiency. 

Those  who  wear  white  belts 
are  at  the  low  rung  of  develop- 
ment. There  are  three  degrees 
of  white  belts.  There  are  three 
of  brown,  the  next  category, 
and  10  of  black,  the  highest 
category.  No  one  else  in  the 
Brandeis  club  has  progressed 
beyond  the  white  belt  to  date. 

Practice  is  held  five  hours  a 
week,   7   to 


Complaints  concerning  the  officiating  in  the  intramural 
flag  football  programs  have  struck  responsive  chords  in  both  the 
Physical  Education  department  and  in  Student  Council.  Each  of 
these  organizations  has  undertaken  "action"  to  improve  play- 
ing conditions.  Unfortunately,  neither  has  bothered  to  contact 
the  other  (except  through  the  indirect  and  inefficient  medium  of 
the  sports  editor),  and  I  fear  that  harsh  feelings  may  arise.  Per- 
haps recapitulation  of  actions  taken  by  each  since  the  appearance 
of  my  "Justfiiable  Complaints"  column  is  in  order. 

Foxy  Flumere,  Associate  Director  of  Athletics,  is  in  charge 
of  the  intramural  program,  and  he  was  therefore  upset  by  claims 
that  the  officials  were  incompetent.  He  explained  to  me  that  the 
department  lacked  funds  to  hire  professional  officials  (as  it  does 
in  intramural  basketball),  and  that  it  was  therefore  dependent 
on  student  officials.  Furthermore,  he  claimed  that  a  time 
squeeze  made  it  impossible  to  test  officials.  The  football  season 
begins  just  one  week  after  the  return  to  school,  and  it  is  hard  to 

attract  enough  officials  in  that4» __^ 

period    of    time,    no    less    test 
them. 

Therefore  the  weeding  out  of 
incompetents  (especially  of 
freshmen)  must  progress  dur- 
ing the  season.  Thus  some  early 
games  will  be  poorly  officiated. 

Ron  Bash,  who  is  co-ordin- 
ating the  intramural  program 
this  year,  attends  games  and 
fires  those  he  finds  incompetent 
(though,  apparently,  he  didn't 
make  any  personnel  changes 
until  the  prompting  of  my 
article).  Thus,  the  Physical 
Education  department  did  re- 
act, belatedly  and  inconclusive- 
ly, to  the  complaints. 

Pernick  Proposes 

Student  Council,  meanwhile, 
acted  on  a  proposal  brought 
up  by  Marty  Pernick  "recom- 
mending" that  the  Physical 
Education  department  find  some 
efficient  way  to  test  potential 
officials.  This  would  entail  the 
introduction  of  a  system  by 
which  officials  would  be  chosen 
(in  the  future)  by  ability,  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  Stu- 
dent Council  Athletic  Commit- 
tee. Thus  Student  Council, 
without  bothering  to  communi- 
cate with  either  Professor 
Flumere  or  Mr.  Bash,  proposed 
a  recommendation  which  didn't 
recommend  any  .specific  pro- 
posals. 

This  leaves  the  intramural 
program  virtually  as  it  was 
initially:  supervised,  but  with- 
out any  set  system  for  the  selec- 
tion of  officials.  I  shall  there- 
fore briefly  put  forth  a  possi- 
ble system,  which  should  re- 
quire only  half  a  day's  services 
lor  all  involved. 

The  physical  education  de- 
partment could  run  off  blurbs 
announcing  that  officials  are 
needed  and  that  all  those  in- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Soccermen  Fall  to  MIT,  Barrington; 
Will  Face  Assumption,  the  Cameras 

By  CHUCK  GOLDFARB 

The  soccer  team  hit  the  nadir  of  its  fortunes  this  week,  losing  to  MIT  and  Barrington,  thus 
finding  itself  two  games  below  .500  with  only  two  contests  remaining.  Injuries  and  a  lack  of 
desire  to  overcome  the  resulting  problems  have  noticeably  affected  the  team's  performance  and 
spirits. 

In  the  MIT  encounter,  injuries  hurt  the  Judges'  chances  of  scoring  an  upset,  as  the  Techmen 
put  in  two  second-half  goals  in   a   come-from-behind  2-1  victory. 

Chris  McLaughlin  scored  for  Brandeis  early  in  the  first  period.  His  goal  held  up  until  the 
middle  of  the  third  period  when  a  questionable  (off-sides??)  MIT  goal  tied  the  score.  In  the 
seventeenth  minute  of  the  final  period.  Tech's  Joe  Kadich  scored  his  third  consecutive  game 
winning  goal  (he  was  the  only  scorer  in  1-0  victories  over  Springfield  and  B.  U.) 

The  Judges  had  to  play  the  MIT  game  without  the  services  of  captain  Cadman  Mills,  who 
is  suffering  from  an  ankle  injury.  Most  of  the  team  was  playing  with  assorted  injuries  which 
slowed  down  the  attack,  and  the  Techmen  simply  outlasted  the  weary  and  aching  Brandeisians. 

Judges  Give  Up 

The  Barrington  game  was  a  disaster.    The  Brandeis  squad   made  no  attempt  to  surmount 

its  injuries  and  let  a  relatively* 
weak     visiting     team     outplay 


nesi  commented  that  the  bow 
originally  was  religious  in 
meaning,  but  now  just  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  the  clasg 
and  acknowledges  respect  to 
the  teacher. 

Basics  Taught 

Members  are  learning  the 
basics  now;  more  advanced 
throws  will  begin  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Annesi  Belted    » 

Annesi  started  teaching  for- 
mally last  year,  just  before  he 
received  his  first  degree  brown 
belt.  The  class  he  now  in- 
structs is  just  about  evenly  di- 
vided between  beginning  and 
advanced  students.  If  the  club 
becomes  a  team  next  semester, 
he  wil  still  continue  to  serve  as 
group  leader  because  no  quali- 
fied coach  can  be  hired  without 
funds. 

Aside  from  Tony  and  Judy, 
the  members  are:  Lloyd  Dan- 
iels, Gery  Dorfman,  Fred  Fin- 
kel,  Lou  Green,  John  Hapoot- 
lian.  Rich  Liroff.  Dave  Litwack, 
Steve  Marcus,  Rich  Siegel,  and 
Ed  Wasserman. 


them  for  an  easy  3-2  victory 
The  score  is  deceiving,  as  the 
Judges  registered  their  second 
goal  in  the  final  minute  of  play 
when  Barrington's  entire  sec- 
ond team  was  in. 

Brandeis*  first  half  perform- 
ance was  listless;  its  second  half 
chaotic.  Coach  John  Hughes 
resorted  to  three  goalies,  but 
none  could  overcome  the  gen- 
eral confusion  of  the  defense 
and  the  impotence  of  the  of- 
fense. 

Halfback  Biola  Sobowale  was 
sidelined  by  injury,  and  his 
absence  seemed  to  muddle  the 
defense.  Similarly,  the  forward 
line  relies  heavily  on  Cadman 
Mills  to  co-ordinate  the  attack, 
and  his  continued  loss  was  hard 
felt. 

Infighting 

Their  replacements  showed 
enough  ability  and  hustle  to  at 
least  hold  their  own  on  the 
field.  However,  the  team  as  a 
whole  did  not  respond  well  to 
the  burden  of  playing  without 
the  two  regulars.  When  errors 
were  committed,  the  players 
reacted  not  by  competing  more 
vigorously,  but  rather  by  bic- 
kering among  themselves  (es- 
pecially if  the  substitutes  were 
the  culprits).  When  Barring- 
ton took  a  two  goal  lead  in  the 
third  period,  the  Judges  seemed 
resigned  to  defeat. 

The  first  half  was  a  dull  af- 
fair.   Neither    team    mounted 


much  of  an  attack.  Barrington 
scored  in  the  first  period,  and 
Brandeis  cashed  in,  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  on  its  only  sus- 
tained assault  cashed  in,  in  the 
second  quarter,  on  its  only  sus- 
tained assault  when  freshman 
Mike  Kelly,  amidst  a  mob  of 
players,  headed  the  ball  into 
the  nets. 

Barrington  scored  early  in 
the  third  period,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Bruce  Clarkin's  ab- 
sence from  the  field.  The 
Judges'  star  center-half  had 
taken  a  short  breather,  and  the 
alert  visitors  drove  through  a 
sleeping  defense  for  the  tie- 
breaker. Another  Barrington 
goal  late  in  the  same  period 
completely  deflated  all  Bran- 
deis hopes. 

Sad  Exhibition 

The  fourth  quarter  play  was 
a  sorry  sight;  even  the  final 
Brandeis  goal,  score  by  Pete 
Barnett,  was  due  to  sloppy  play 
—  this  time  Barrington's  re- 
serve goalie  was  responsible. 

The  Judges  play  Assumption 
tomorrow  in  a  game  to  be 
broadcast  Saturday  over  the 
National  Educational  Television 
network.  Can  they  revive 
themselves  in  time  to  avoid  na- 
tional humiliation? 

What  has  happened  to  a  team 
which  looked  so  good  in  its 
initial  encounter  against  Hart- 
ford? At  this  time,  I  had  gushed 
about  a  squad  two  and  three 
(Continued  on   Page  7) 


Fighting  Irish  Capture  A-Ieague  Title; 
In  Playoff  vs.  Team,  ChodeSy  Good  Guys 

By  HAROLD  BOLL 

The  final  games  of  the  season  in  A-league  were  played  last  week  with  some  startling  results 
Of  the  five  games  played,  four  resulted  in  upsets.  The  final  standings   show  the   Fighting  Irish 
first.  Team  second,  and  the  Good  Guys  and  the  Jumping  Chodes  tied  for  third.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  the  Bio-Chems  have  failed  to  make  the  play-offs. 

The  first  game  of  the  week  pitted  the  undefeated    Irish  against   a    strong  Team   ensemble. 

They  battled  to  a  6-6  stalemate.  The  game  was  marred  by  an  eye  injury  to  Joel  Lubin,  the  F.  I.'s 

star  lineman,  causing  him  to  miss  the  rest  of  the  season. 

.„  „  In  the  nightcap,  an  inspired  Good  Guy  team  defeated  the  aging  Bio-Chems,  6-0.  Defensive- 

9  Tuesday   and   ly,  Elliot  (Kangaroo)  Cohen  played  a  glue-fingered  game,  twice  dropping  the  B-C  quarterback 

_ — _ deep  in  his  backfield  for  long+ 

losses  at  times  when  the   Bio- 


Chems  were  threatening.  The 
Good-Guys  snapped  the  0-0  tie 
late  in  the  second  half  when 
Dave  Gordon  made  a  fantastic 
leaping  grab  of  a  long  pass 
from  Dave  Gespass  and  fell  in- 
to the  end  zone. 

Irish  Are   Stubborn 

The  Fighting  Irish  bounced 
back  the  next  day  to  defeat  the 
Good  Guys.  16-0.  The  first  half 
ended  with  the  Irish  staging  a 
goal  line  stand  on  their  5-yard 
line  preventing  the  bonhommes 
from  scoring  in  five  tries.  In 
the  second  half,  the  F.  I.  used 
the  long  bomb,  scoring  with  a 
40  yard  pa.ss  from  Jim  Boyce  to 
Richie  Cohn.  After  taking  a 
hand-off  from  Boyce,  halfback 
Steve  Goldstein  turned  around 
and  fired  a  TD  pass  back  to 
Boyce  for  the  second  score. 

A  talented  With  Ourselves 
squad  defeated  Team  14-0  in 
a  major  upset.  Team  was  un- 
able to  mount  any  sustained 
drive  against  the  sure-handed 
W.  O.  defense,  making  only 
one  first  down  all  game.  Justin 
Simon  scored  the  first  touch- 
down on  an  interception.  Scott 
Perlin  scored  the  final  W.O. 
tally  on  a  dodge  up  the  middle. 
Tackle  Ira  Shapiro,  the  high- 
est scoring  tackle  in  either 
league,  scored  the  conversion, 
receiving  a  pass  on  a  tackle- 
eligibility  play. 

Chodes  Keep  Jumping: 

The  surging  Jumping  Chodes 
won  their  third  straight  game 


by  defeating  Bio-Chem  14-8  in 
a  see-saw  battle.  The  Chodes' 
first  score  was  set  up  by  Ric 
Lemberg  when  he  hawked  an 
errant  pass  and  ran  it  to  mid- 
field.  Charley  Novogrodsky  cli- 
maxed the  ensuing  drive  by 
catching  a  touchdown  pass.  The 
Bio-Chems  then  scored  on  a 
safety  and  the  first  half  ended 
with  score  6-2.  In  the  second 
half,  the  Bio-Chems  went 
ahead  temporarily  when  an  in- 
terception was  run  back  for  six 
points.  The  Chodes  scored  their 
winning  points  on  a  TD  run 
around  end  by  Howie  Pearl- 
man. 

The  playoffs,  starting  on  Nov. 
7,  will  probably  match  the  F.  I. 
against  the  Good-Guys  and  the 
Chodes  against  the  Team.  The 
winners  will  meet  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  9,  for  the  champion- 
ship. 


Finol  A-League 
Football  Standings 

W   L  T 

Fighting  Irish  6     6  1 

Team                   J %     %  \ 

Jumping  Chodes  ....  4     3  • 

Good  Guys 4     3  • 

Bio-chem   3     3  0 

With  Ourselves 3     3  • 

69ers  2     4  • 

Nutcrackers •     7  • 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

Ralph  Norman,  University 
photographer,  requests  that 
those  student  organizations 
requiring  photographs  from 
his  office  notify  him  at  least 
3  days  in  advance. 


Sociology 

The  Sociology  Department 
Educational  Forum  will 
sponsor  a  discussion  of  Max 
Weber's  essay  "Sociology  as 
a  Vocation"  in  Rabb  Lounge 
on  Thursday,  November  10, 
1966. 

The  essay  appears  in  From 
Max  Weber:  Essays  io 
Sociology,  edited  by  Gerth 
and  Mills,  pages  128-156. 
The  discussion  will  presup- 
pose prior  reading  of  the  es- 
say. 
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Coundl  Approves  New  Constitution; 
Students  to  Vote  on  Ratification 


The  Student  Council  voted 
last  Wednesday  to  adopt  the 
new  Student  Union  Constitu- 
tion. The  document  with  the 
exception  of  parts  of  Article 
VI,  will  go  into  effect  immedi- 


ately upon  ratification  by  two- 
thirds  of  those  voting  in  a 
referendum  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, November  29. 

The    Council    voted    several 
important  changes  in  the  Con- 


Downtown  Walttiam! 


Delinquency  Prompts 
Security  System  Study 

► , — 

Thanksgiving  Fast 
At  Brandeis  Will 
Aid  Poor  in  South 


Prompted  by  a  recurrence  ofi4» 
the  delinquency  problem  which 
confronted  the  Brandeis  cam- 
pus last  spring,  the  Administra- 
tion is  currently  reviewing  the 
structure  of  the  school's  secur- 
ity system. 

Mr.  Harris  Schwartz,  Direc- 
tor of  Residence  and  coordina- 
tor of  the  study,  expects  to  sub- 
mit his  report  to  the  University 

within  the  next  few  weeks.  |  The  Annual  Thanksgiving 
Rather  than  urge  what  he  ,  Fast  for  Freedom,  organized  to 
termed  a    crisis  decision"  of  m-  |  raise  money  for  food  distribu- 

creasing  the  number  of  security  I  tion  and  self-help  programs  in   ..ci....^vt    ...^    .M^x.c.r     was    ^ut. 
men,  Mr.  Schwartz  intends  an  ,  the  South,  is  scheduled  to  take  They   maintained   that   the   ap- 

organic  study  based  upon  inci-   place  here  Tuesday,  November   propriation    was    based    on    an 
dents  of  vandalism,   et  cetera,    22. 

reported  to  us.''  Students  plan  voluntarily  to 
As  reported,   the   incidents  give  up  their  dinner  as  Bran- 
have   taken   three   forms:   van-  deis'  contribution  to  a  nation- 
dahsm,  theft  and  harassment.  In  wide  fast,  "so  that  impoverished 


Theatre  Department 
Allocation  Revoked 

student  Council,  meeting  Thursday  night,  voted  to  rescind 
its  allocation  of  $500  to  the  Theater  Arts  Department. 

The  motion  to  rescind  the  appropriation  followed  a  report 
by  Council  Vice-President  Phil  Saperia,  '68,  which  suggested 
that  the  allocation  might  have  been  contrary  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Student  Union  Constitution.  The  Constitution  says  that 
"students  who  have  not  paid  the  SAF  may  not  participate  in  .  .  , 
or  attend  any  of  the  activities  of  any  organization  which  receives 
financial  support  from  the  Student  Union  unless  they  pay  the 
established  price  for  said  activi- 

Coop  Closes; 
Will  Refund 
Student  Fee 


ties 

This  section  was  interpreted 
by  the  Council  as  meaning  that 
the  theater,  which  received  the 
allocation  two  weeks  ago  as  a 
blanket  appropriation,  would 
have  to  enforce  the  SAF  at  all 
of  its  activities,  including 
classes,  lectures,  etc.,  in  order 
for  the  allocation  to  be  con- 
stitutional. 

In  addition  to  the  constitu- 
tional arguments  against  the  al- 
location, several  Council  mem- 
bers expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  uses  to  which  they 
claimed    the    money    was    put 


terms  of  financial  loss,  vandal 
ism,  per  se,  has  been  the  most 
serious  problem.  Several  cases 
in  the  parking  area  of  North 
Quadrangle  emphasize  the 
gravity  of  vandalism. 

One  junior  in  North  reported 
finding  his  car  with  a  broken 
front  windshield  and  a  snapped 
antenna;  the  cost  of  repair  was 
$90.  Another  North  resident's 
car  suffered  $300  of  uninsured 
damage  when  his  front  bumper 
was  damaged  by  vandals.  Com- 

Td^^'^^"  Bra1ie^^'s"ecu"rV  as  Participation  in  the  fast, 
gravely  undermanned  and  in- 
different, "The  University  can 
do  what  it  wants  with  its  prop- 
erty, but  it's  their  responsibility 
to  provide  us  with  protection 
for  our  property.  There  should 
be  a  fence  along  the  parking 
areas  of  the  campus  to  keep 
Hownies'  out." 

The  second  problem  is  theft. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
examples  of  theft  occurred   in 


Negroes  in  the  South  may  eat, 
according  to  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association,  the  fast's  or- 
ganizers. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be 
donated  by  Brandeis  will  be 
based  on  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  sign  up  on  lists  in 
the  dining  halls  to  forego  their 
evening  meal.  Off  campus  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  contribute 
money  through  the  mailroom. 
David  Shuffman  and  Bob  Sher- 
man are  coordinating  Brandeis' 


attempt  to  ease  the  expense  to 
the  department  incurred  by  the 
distribution  of  student  tickets, 
and  expressed  anger  at  the  fact 
that  tickets  were  now  l>eing 
distributed  through  the  Student 
Service  Bureau.  Since  the 
Council  indirectly  supports 
SSB,  it  was  charged  that  Coun- 
cil was  "being  made  to  pay 
twice"  for  the  ticket  distribu- 
tion. 

The  vote  on  the  motion  to 
rescind  the  $500  was  10-0-2. 
The  Council  had  originally 
voted  down  a  proposal  to  allo- 
cate the  money,  on  September 
29,  but  reversed  this  move  and 
appropriated  the  funds  on 
October  12. 


The  Brandeis  Coop,  which 
has  long  served  as  the  clothing 
and  dry  cleaning  store  for 
much  of  the  Brandeis  student 
body  will  go  out  of  business 
November  30. 

John  Battalino,  owner  of  the 
Coop,  stated  that  the  reason 
for  the  closing  was  simply  a 
lack  of  business. 

The  store  is  currently  hold- 
ing a  close-out  sale.  They  are 
accepting  dry  cleaning  for  a 
.short  time  but  are  no  longer 
accepting  shirts  or  laundry. 

The  one  dollar  fees  paid  for 
Coop  membership  cards  this 
year  are  reportedly  going  to  be 
returned  to  students. 

The  Coop,  which  underwent 
extensive  redecoration  two 
years  ago.  has  been  located 
since  last  year  in  the  center  of 
the  Charlesbank  shopping  area 
on  South  Street. 


stitution  before  adopting  it.  The 
major  change  in  the  document 
was  the  addition  of  the  post  of 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Executive  Board.  The  new 
position  will  be  appointive  and 
will  be  primarily  an  assitive, 
rather  than  a  policy-making 
office.  It  was  viewed  as  neces- 
sary because  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  work  done  by  the 
Executive  Board. 

The  term  of  office  of  the 
members  of  the  Student  Board 
of  Review  was  changed  in  a 
third  motion.  The  term,  which 
currently  runs  from  May  to 
May,  would  be  changed  to 
start  and  end  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  semester.  The 
measure  was  designed  to  in- 
crease student  interest  in  the 
SBR  elections. 

The  issue  of  graduate  student 
involvement  in  student  govern- 
ment was  al.so  discu.ssed.  It  was 
mentioned  that  the  graduate 
student  body  ought  to  have  a 
voice  in  student  government. 
Differing  views  wore  presented 
as  to  tlie  form  and  extent  of 
such  participation.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  issue,  but  it 
was  understood  that  if  graduate 
student  interest  was  shown,  a 
constitutional  amendment 
would  l>e  drawn  up. 

I  Several  changes  were  al.so 
made  in  other  areas.  The  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  a  vote 


Pernick  Resigns; 
Will  Remain  As 
Associate  Editor 


Justice  Notes 


Sea  Gull 

Free  tickets  are  available  at 
the  Student  Service  Bureau  for 
the  Theater  Arts  Department's 
production    of    Chekov's 


BhapiVo  Dormitory,  where  three  J^'m ''''■rhi'ph''iiM  h^^^XJ^^fn 
cti.Honfo  haH  fh«  \X^\rc  ^«  iK^:.  ^ull,  which  will  be  performed 
students  had  the  locks  on  their    ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Nov/ 19  with 


doors  picked  and  their  wallets 
emptied.  In  adjacent  Sherman 
Student  Center,  the  mechanism 
of  the  stereo  record  player  was 
stolen.  While  the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  these  two  robber- 
ies (and  the  car  vandalism  and 
the  assault  cases)  have  not  yet 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 

Residence   Counselors 

The  following  Residence 
Counselors  are  on  duty  this 
week:  Massell:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eric  Meyers,  Steve  Marcus, 
Norman  Rosen;  Ridgewood: 
Steven  Smith;  Castle:  Barbara 
Kayten;  North:  Gregory  Binus, 
Lynn  Cooper,  Linda  Dancer: 
East:  Myrna  Sloan,  Avrom 
Weinberg. 


the  exception  of  Nov.  14.  These 
tickets  will  be  distributed  only 
to  those  students  who  have 
paid  the  Student  Activities  Fee. 

Parietals 

Director  of  Residence  Harris 
Schwartz  has  pointed  out  that 
Residence   Counselors   are  still 


The  student  portion  of  the 
University  Council  on  Student 
Affairs  met  last  Wednesday  and 
formulated  a  unified  and  co- 
herent position  on  Parietal 
hours  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  joint  committee  next 
week. 

Student  AiTairs 
The    Student    Council    voted 
Thursday  night  to  rein.state  the 
University    Director   of  Health 
Services   as   a   member   of   the  ^.^ 
new   University  Committee  on   f ; 
Student  Aflfairs.  The  move  fol- 
lowed an  appeal  to  the  Council 


T^^^V^r"  ?"/^«'^"?-l  bVAssoeiaTe^Dea'n    rs  uTn7 
of  Lni^er.uy  teKuaatioiLs  oUier   Matthew  Sgan. 


than  parietal  violations.  Stu 
dents  are  still  expected  to  fol- 
low present  parietal  rules,  but 
pending  discussions  on  this  is- 
sue by  the  University  Council 
on  Student  Affairs,  Residence 
Counselors  are  obligated  only 
to    issue    warnings   when    con- 


Blues  for  Mr.  Charlie 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  12  at  8:30 
p.m.  and  Sunday,  Nov.  13  at 
3:00  p.m.  James  Baldwin's 
"Blues  for  Mr.  Charlie"  will  be 
presented  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy   Junior    High    School    in 


fronted  with  a  violation  of  pa-  j  Natick.      To     get     there     take 
rieUl  rules.  Route  30   to  Spleen  St.,   turn 


Dr.  I.  Milton  Sacks 
last  week  on  Vietnam, 
on  page  7. 


spoke 
Story 


left,  cross  Route  9,  and  take 
the  second  right.  Donation  is 
$1.50.  with  proceeds  going  to 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Pernick't 
statement  of  resignation  op- 
pears  on  Page  2. 

Martin  S.  Pernick,  Co-Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Justice  since 
last  June,  has  announced  his 
resignation,  effective  Wednes- 
day, November  9. 

He  stated  that  his  resignation 
was  "not  based  on  policy  or 
personal  matters"  but  was  de- 
signed to  "comply  with  the  rules 
in  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
Student  Council,  adopted  by  the 
Council  last  Thursday  night." 
Pernick  announced  that  he  will 
remain  as  Associate  Editor,  "in 
order  to  assist  Editor-in-Chief 
Steven  Kramer,  *67.  and  Newa 
Editor  Allan  Lichtman,  '67, 
until  a  suitable  permanent  ar- 
rangement can  be  worked  out." 

Article  IX.  Section  6  of  the 
new  constitution  makes  it  im- 
possible for  a  student  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil and  an  Editor-in-Chief  of  a 
school  publication.  Pernick  has 
held  a  seat  on  as  Council  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Class  of  '68 
since  October  1965. 

Pernick  stated  that  he  felt  he 
"could  not  do  otherwi.se,  with- 
out being  a  hypocrite."  He  cited 
the  fact  that  he  had  backed  the 
adoption  of  an  even  stronger 
version  of  Article  IX  when  the 
Constitution  had  first  come  un- 
der discussion.  He  explained 
that  he  "supported  Article  IX, 
not  because  of  any  belief  in  the 
value  or  necessity  of  'conflict 
of  interest'  legislation,  but 
solely  because  of  the  need  to 
insure  that  ah  student  officera 
will  be  able  to  devote  their  full 
time  and  interest  to  their  jobs." 
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Romance 


On  Literary  Love 


Howard  Winant 


.  .  .  Wf  in  u&  find  the  Eagle  and  the  Dove. 
The  phoenix  riddle  hath  more  wit 
By  us,  we  two  being  one,  are  it. 
So  to  one  neutral  thing  both  sexes  fit, 

We  die  and  rise  the  sam,  and  prove  mys-  » 

terious  by  this  love. 

—JOHN  DONNE 

Passion  and  marriage,  desire  and  its  legal  rationale,  are  drives  which  perpetually  clash. 
This  is  a  generally  accepted  point.  To  what  degree  this  is  true  is  however,  an  open  question, 
and  a  few  philosophers  (such  as  Denis  de  Rougemont  in  his  Love  in  the  Western  World)  would 
have  us  believe  that  this  conflict  is  at  once  the  chief  motivator  and  the  chief  frustrator  in  the 
pattern  of  Western  Civilization. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  to  attribute  so  much  importance  to  the  problem  in  order  to  per- 
ceive how  much  weight  a  conclusion  about  it  will  carry.  This  article  proposes  to  deal  with 
certain  aspects  of  this  problem;  there  will  hopefully  be  a  chance  to  look  more  carefully  and 
specifically  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  de  Rougemont  theory* 

that  our  conception  of  romantic    his  aunt-to-be,  Iseult,  out  of  his  incomplete    possession    which 

love   is  founded   upon   its   for-    own     egotistical     passion.     He  this  causes.  On  the  other  hand, 

mulation     in     medieval    myth,    must  be  compelled  to  love  her,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  take 

specifically   Tristan  and  Lseult.    and   to  excuse  this  he  has  the  on  the  position  that  the  dilem- 

Here  we  can  see  the  personifi-    potion.  When  Doane  loves,  he  ma  in  all  men  is  a  product  of 

cation   of  the  co4iflict   between    Joves    in    an    attempt    to    seek  the  myth  and  its  social  impli- 

the  perfect,  eternally  desirable    unity,  to  seek  (another  example  cations.  De  Rougemont  has  ter- 

woman    whom    we    can    never    of  thought  personified  as  being)  rible  trouble  proving  this  point. 

the  truth  of  the  phoenix,  a  He  relies  on  the  frustrated  love 
being  complete  within  itself  theme  that  permeates  litera- 
and  thus  having  no  need  for  ture,  and  points  to  Romeo  and 
sex.  But  here  the  circle  turns  Juliet,  Phedre,  Poe,  and  last 
again.  If  one  is  complete,  if  one  but  not  least  in  this  fragmen- 
can  imitate  the  phoenix,  if  one  tary  list,  that  great  hero.  Rich- 
can  have  for  possession  the  ard  Wagner.  But  he  is  analyz- 
ideal  obiect  of  his  perfect  de-  ing  a  literary  trend  in  philoso- 
sire,  if  Tristan  can  have  Iseult  phic  terms.  "Happy  love  has  no 
and  the  unity  of  the  phoenix,  history,"  he  says,  but  how  do 
how  he  can  desire  her?To  pos-  we  know  that  happy  love 
the   ultimate  sense   of  " 


possess,  and  our  societal  obli- 
gations (Tristan's  fealty  to 
King  Mark,  his  uncle),  which 
stands  between  our  desire  and 
its  consummation. 

Desire  vs.  Legality 

Thus,  question  number  one 
becomes  "What  is  the  nature  oif 
tills  desire?"  For  Tristan  and 
Iseult  do  sleep  together  in  sev- 
eral episodes  in  the  romance, 
and  live  adulterously  (in  the 
woods  of  Morois  )  for  more  than 
two  years.  We  cannot  say  the 
love  is  unconsummated,  and  so 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
source  of  frustration.  The  an- 
swer is  easily  found,  and  is  two- 
fold: (1)  There  is  no  future 
for  the  lovers,  except  the  rest 
from  despair  which  they  will 
eventually  find  in  death,  and 
(2),  which  explains  the  former, 
there  is  no  legality,  no  legit- 
imacy in  their  actions,  in  their 
love.  They  can  be  hero  and 
heroine  only  in  the  compulsion 
^hich  they  must  endure,  the 
compulsion  of  the  love-potion 
vhich  they  have  drunk. 

Now,  in  a  literary  sen.sc, 
myth  and  myth  characters  exist 
only  to  personify  traits  and 
philosophies  in  man  (Sisyphus 
is  the  archetypal  exisiantialist, 
for  instance,  only  because  he 
personifies,  literally  and  by  his 
existence,  total  frustration  and 
divtontent  with  his  world). 
This  makes  Tristan  the  perfect 
devirer,  the  paradigm  of  the 
seeking  lover.  The  (jutstion  de 
Roiipt  mont  asks  is  whether 
Tristan  could  ever  lej.'ally  pos- 
sess (marry)  Iseult  and  main- 
t;iin  his  desire  for  her.  Ho 
an'-wers  this  question,  a  bit  too 
hastily,   in  the  negative. 

The  Phoenix 

Wliich  brings  me.  at  last,  to 
Xhv  Dunne  quotation  which 
heads  this  article.  Tiic  TrLstan 
h  j-'rnd  is  vague  in  only  one  par- 
ticular, a  particular  which  the 
Dr)nne  poem  (*'The  Canoniza- 
tion") that  I  quoto.  attempts  to 
explain:  what  is  the  motivation 
within  the  self  for  sexual  de- 
sire? Tristan,  we  have  seen, 
could  not  be  hero  if  he  desired 


sess,  m  ine  uiiimaie  sejise 
what  the  word  signifies,  is  to 
lose.  And  therefore  sexual  con- 
summation, by  any  standard  of 
motivation,  is  a  poor  substitute, 
a  small  surrogate,  for  the  re- 
ward to  which  it  aspirei>i.  By 
definition,  it  seeks  it  own  ne- 
gation. 

Here  the  de  Rougemont  theo- 
ry is  trust,  and  yet,  most  de- 
void of  implication.  It  is  true 
that  all  men  are  faced  with  a 
Tristan-like  desire  for  their 
own   philosophically    perfect 


makes  literary  plots  romantic 
story-lines?Happy  love  is  reg- 
ular, systematized,  legitimate, 
and  thus,  not  a  subject  for 
tragedy:  not  as  poetry,  not  as 
prose,  not  as  dialogue,  it  can 
exist  only  in  the  realm  of 
comedy.  Two  lovers  can  be 
Jiustrated  and  prevented  from 
marrying,  as  in  The  Braggart 
Soldier  of  Plautus.  for  example, 
but  they  must  be  frustrated  by 
some  anti-societal  or  at  least 
non-societal  cause,  which  does 
not     originate     within     them- 


Iseult,  and  also  true  that  they    selves.  Daddy  can  object  to  the 
cannot   escape   the  dilemma  of  (Continued   on   Page  7) 

Simon  and  Carf unkel 


Robert  handy  (lejt)  and  Jon  Hoffman  appeared  in  BSP's  pro- 
duction  oj  "Notes  from  the  Underground"  as  Ferfickin  and 
Zverkov,  respectively. 

MiSM»  ~  "^ 

A  Fine  Misconception 

By   DANIEL  GREENBLATT 

Notes  from  the  Underground,  a  BSP  special,  was  performed 
at  the  Merrick  Theatre  in  Spingold  Theatre  Arts  Center  last 
weekend.  The  short  evening  was  quite  impressive  with  cer- 
tain exceptions.  Do«toevsky's  novella  does  not  lend'  itself  very 
easjly  to  dramatization,  although  Elliot  Richman^s  adaptation 
was  an  admirable  effort.  The  story  is  introspective,  inactive, 
and  on  the  whole  very  untheatrical.  Elliot  Richman  was  f.uth- 
lul  to  the  original,  and  therefore  the  structure  proved  un- 
tiramatic.  What  he  did,  in  effect,  was  to  cut  the  endless  mono- 
logue of  the  Underground  Man,  and  to  magnify  the  three  active 
incid€>nts  of  the  story.  But  .that  does  not  make  effective  drarna. 
considering,  however,  the  almost  impossible  challenge  of  the 
original,  the  result  was  interesting  and,  in  places,  very  success- 
ful.   The   substitution   of  the   audience   in   the  theatre  for  the 

readers  of  the  novella  did  not 


Penetrating  Platter 


Simon  and  Garjunkel;  Pars- 
ley, Sage,  Rosemary,  and 
Thyme 

"I'm    blinded   by   the   Light   0/ 
God  and  Truth  and  Rig}it, 
And    1    wander    in   the    nigiit 
without  direction  .  .  ." 

Simon  and  Garfunkel  have 
change<l.  And  this,  their  third 
album,  proves  that  the  change 
is  delinitely  for  the  better.  The 
recording  issued  last  week,  re- 
tains the  basic  folk  music 
"sound,"  the  unique  close 
counterpoint  harmonies,  and 
most  importantly,  the  power- 
fully moving  poetry  of  Paul 
Simon,  which  have  converted 
their  two  earlier  albums  into 
best  sellers.  Yet  their  new  ef- 
fort s'hows  an  element  which 
raises  it  far  above  their  two 
previous  releases,  both  in  artis- 


«<' 


.  there  is  no  career  that  can  match  business  in  diversity 
0/  intelUutudl  interest  ...  A  viyrous.  jrcc  society  culls  jor 
the  tiiyhest  type  oj  business  leadership 


»t 


THE  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

invites  you  to  meet  its  Admissions  Representative, 
Associate  Dean  Samuel  A.  Pond,  on 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1966 

to  discuss  the  St^inford  M.B.A.  and  Ph.D.  Progi-ams 

in  Business  Administration.    Appointments  to  meet 

with  Dean  Pond  may  be  made  through 

OFFICE  OF  CAREER  PLANNING 

The  M.B.A.  Program  is  a  two-year  general  manage- 
ment course  particularly  designed  for  students  who 
have  majored  in  liberal  arts,  humanities,  science,  and 
engineering.  The  purpose  of  the  Doctoral  Program 
is  to  train  scholars  for  the  stimulating  challenge  open 
to  business  etlucators,   reseaixhers,   and   innovators. 


tic  and  emotional 
in  musical  style. 

The  new  element  is  diver- 
sity. Their  first  album,  Wednes- 
day Morning,  3  a.m.,  was  pro- 
duced as  an  essentially  folk 
recording.  The  sole  accompani- 
ment was  provided  by  Simon's 
guitar.  The  selections  were 
equally  divided  between  ori- 
ginal compositions  and  tradi- 
tional folk  numbers.  Tht  ir  sec- 
ond album.  Sounds  of  Silence, 
built  around  the  commercial 
success  of  the  electrified  ver- 
sion of  the  title  song,  might  be 
characterized  as  "Non-Commu- 
nication-Folk-Rock'' (for  those 
who  feel  erisier  when  thev  can 
pigeonhole  things).  In  lyrics, 
accompaniment,  and  poetic 
imagery,  the  nlbum  was  a  se- 
ries of  reworkings  of  their  old 
successes.  Yet.  within  the  con- 
fining dimensions  of  this  al- 
bum, could  be  seen  the  poetic 
style  that  has  finally  been 
given  full  range  in  Parsley, 
Sage,  et  al. 

The  theme  of  the  breakdown 
of  communication  remains, 
most  notably  in  "The  Dangling 
Conversation."  Yet  the  differ- 
ence can  be  seen  bv  comparing 
the  song  to  "Sounds  of  Si- 
lence." 

"People  talking  without 

speaking. 
People  hearing  without 

listening, 


Martin  Pernick 

impact,  and 


songs  that 
shared 


People   writing 

voices  never 
No  one  dared,  disturb  the 

sounds  of   silence." 

"Sounds  of  Silence"  though 
moving,  appears  poetically 
crude  compare<l  to  the  follow- 
ing from  the  new   album: 

"Yes  we  speak  of  things 
that  matter 

With  the  words  that  must 
be  said 

Can  analysis  be  worth- 
while 

l*-  the  theater  really  dead? 

And    the    room    h.is    faded 
and  1  only  kiss  the 
shadow. 

I  cannot  feel  your  hand, 
you're  a  stranger  now 
unto  me. 

Lost  in  the  danjrling  con- 
versation, the  superficial 
sighs 

On  the  borders  of 
lives." 

Thematically  as  well  as 
nrt  istical  ly  .  the  duo  has 
branched  out  considerably.  To 
their  repertoire  of  hard  hitting 
message  songs"  this  album 
adds  a  large  number  of  such 
unabashed  lyric  poems  as  "For 
Emily,  Whenever  I  Mav  Find 
c^""'",.^"^  ;59th  St.  Bridge 
pong.  The  former  is  a  haunt- 
mg  love  poem. 

"We  walked  ©n  frosted  fields 
of  jumper  and  lamplight" 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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always  pay  off,  but  the  opening 
line  of  the  play,  and  its  per- 
formance, was  brilliant.  This 
reviewer,  at  least,  was  quite 
struck  by  the  announcement 
that  the  performance  had  been 
cancelled. 

My  main  reservation  regards 
the  interpretation  of  the  story 
by  the  director,  Gerald  Rich- 
man.  I  believe  that  the  direc- 
tor missed  Dostoevsky's  main 
point.  The  story  is  not  about  a 
madman,  or  a  neurotic  animal, 
rejected  by  society.  Dostoev- 
sky's  anti-hero  is  Man.  This  is 
not  a  study  in  clinical  ps^tliol- 
ogy:  it  is  a  story  about  Evrry- 
man,  who  chooses  seclusion  Ido- 
eause  of  society's  rejection  of 
him.  However,  within  the  nar- 
row confines  of  this  inlerprtta- 
tion,  the  performance  wa?  car- 
ried out  energetically  and  quite 
successfully. 

Roy  Stevens  performed  the 
Underground  Man  with  convic- 
tion and  intensity,  although  his 
vocal  performance  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  He  stroiJicd 
unnecessarily,  and  one  felt  that 
the  director  pushed  him  too 
much  toward  a  high  emotional 
level.  But  that,  again,  comes 
from  the  wrong  interpretation 
of  the  premise.  Mr.  Stevens  is 
a  resourceful  actor,  and  with 
the  right  approach,  could  have 
made  his  role  much  more  re- 
laxed and  variegated.  The  un- 
necessary tension  evidenced  it- 
self as  well  in  his  limited  and 
awkward  physical  expression. 
The  role  of  Liza  was  well  han- 
dled by  Judith  Sachs,  whose 
warm  and  lovely  quality  was 
set  in  contrast  to  Mr.  Stevens* 
tenseness.  Jon  Hoffman  was 
smooth  and  precise  as  Zver- 
kov, and  avoided  the  pitfall  of 
"playing  pompous."  His  make- 
up, however,  and  especially  the 
blue  shadow  over  the  eyes, 
was  a  bit  too  much  for  the 
small-sized  theatre.  Robert 
Landy,  as  Ferfickin.  was  play- 
ing an  attitude  rather  than  an 
action.  Mark  Burnette  gave  a 
strong  performance  as  the  serv- 
ant, and  Stephen  Daitsh  and 
Kenneth  Levy  were  appropri- 
ate in  their  roles. 

In  short,  the  performance  of 
Notes  from  the  Underground 
was  a  rewarding  experience, 
the  level  of  the  acting  was  high, 
but  the  main  prohleni  was  the 
apparent  misinterpretation  of 
the  main  character  and  there- 
fore the  subsequent  distortion 
of  Do«to€vsky's  message. 
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A  Towering  Choice? 

By  HARRY  KREISLER 

••He  spoke   gloomily  about  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Democratic  Party:  'Nothing  can  be  done 
until  H  is  beaten  .  .  .  badly  beaten.   Then  there  will  be  a  chance  for  rebuilding.'  " 

John  F.  Kennedy  as  quoted  in  A  Thousand  Days 

.by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  p.  31. 

Texas  liberals  are  faced  with  the  most  interesting   dilemma  of  this   election  year.  No 
inovi«  stars  are  seeking  office  in  Texas  and  no  aging  liberal  is  running  for  bis  political  life. 

Instead,  in  the  Texas  senatoiial  race,  Texas  liberals  must  vote  for  one  of  two  arch-conserva- 
tives, and  their  dilemma  in  choosing  either  is  as  frustrating  as  the  possibility  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
victory  or  Paul  Douglas's  defeat.  Knowing  their  vote  will  be  crucial,  Texas  liberals  are  finding 
it  increasingly  necessary  to  consider  marking  their  ballots  for  the  re-election  of  a  Goldwater 
conservative,  Republican  John  Tower. 

The  eastern  liberal  will  snicker  and  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Texas  lib- 
eral. (After  all,  how  can  one  be  liberal  and  be  from  the  same  state  as  that  man  in  the  White 

House?)     Nevertheless,     Texas 

liberals  do  exist,  and  they  are  ^Y^\s  campaign,  Texas  liberals  short  of  nuclear  attack.  We 
a  "^"""[y  ""l™-  J*>any  sep«"y  jnust  employ  the  strategy  which  must  convince  the  Communists 
5!1SS  4"       "i**w7  "*i:2«   furthers  their  primary  goal  of   that    every    time    they    start   a 

1960  convention  ngni  wnen  gaining  control  of  the  Demo-  brush  fire  we  put  it  out.  We've 
Lyndon   Johnson   was  slill  his  ^.^.^^-^  p^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^j     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

opponent;  they  consider  them-  J      n\..i^r\.  ^e  can  consider  sitting  down 

selves    national    Democrats.  Savor  Rhetoric  ^^  ^^^  conference  table.'' 

Their  leader  is  Texas's  senior       Qne  must  savor  the  campaign       Notwithstanding  this  oratory, 

Senator    Ralph    Yarborougn,   rhetoric   to   appreciate   the   di-  Texas  liberals  cannot  afford  to 

who  voted  for  the  civil  rignis   jemma.    Thus    Waggoner    Carr  go    on    the    proverbial    fishing 

acts   and    votes   with   northern         .._-  •  -_  .  °t,    ..,   , ..  ?_._  , .,__r,  — .^  _._.= z 


who  voted  for  the  civil  rights  ^^^ 

acts   and    votes   with   northern  on  the  campaign  t"raTl7*Y  do  not  tr'ip  in  order  to 'avoid  voting'on 

liberals  70%  of  the  time.    How  j^tend  to  out-general  the  gen-  election  day. 

then  can  these  hberals  conde-  ^^.^^jg^    y^^^    j   ^^ink    we    should       The  liberals  are  by  no  means 

scend  to  even  participate  in  a  ^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  gloves  in  Vietnam  united  in  their  belief  about  the 

senatorial    campaign    in  wbicn  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  bring  our  boys  home  best  strategy  for  this  campaign, 

each     candidate    claims    to     be  y>v     rhristma.«5      Nalnrallv     this  For  rxamnle.  the  senior  liberal 


more  conservative  than  his  op 
ponent? 

The  answer  is  a  simple  one. 
The  Texas  Democratic  Party  is 
bitterly  divided  between  liberal 
and  conservative  factions.  The 
1966  senatorial  race  may  well 
be  the  key  to  any  liberal  hopes 
for  future  control  of  the  party. 
The  conservative  democrats 
have  selected  Waggoner  Carr, 
Attorney  General  of  the  state, 
to  be  their  candidate.  Carr  is 
one  of  the  leading  members  of 


by    Christmas.    Naturally    this  For  example,  the  senior  liberal 

means  escalation  of  the  war."  in  the  Texas  legislature,  A.  R. 

Or  John  Tower:  "We've  got  to  Schwartz,  is  co-chairing  a  state- 
close  Haiphong  by  any  means  (Continued   on  Page  7) 


Where  Have  All 
The  Trotshys  Gone? 

By  MICHAEL  HOROWITZ 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  arti-  miniskirts  that  blew  my  mind 
cle  grew  out  oj  a  discussion  be-  —  it  was  the  way  they  were 
tween  Steve  Kramer  and  the  looking  around  at  everybody: 
author  about  the  jate  oj  the  "Are  you  erotic?  Can  yoa 
"Old  Brandeis  Radicals."  We  turn  me  on''" 
hope  it  will  prompt  jurther  dis-  ^hen  in  the  car  it  really  hap- 
cussion.  pened.   WABC   was  running 

I  can  only  speak  for  myself,   through   psychedelic  rock    hke 
Steven.  For  me  it  happened  at  nobody's  business, 
the  Airport.   I'd   just   flown  in       i  looked  at  my  brother,  "Da- 
from    Iceland.    I'd   been   think-  vid,"  I  said.  "Screw  the  prole- 
ing  about  how  it  would  be  to   tariat!" 

re';;ei^fo'-;?e^*i'SnTeTaV^:n[s  ^,;V-h.   Let    en.  starved"  he 
You"   posters  on  the  walls   of  *^  ,  ;  u     ^        . 

Daitch  Shopwell  and  legions  of   _.  Pf^y/^  .a   bunch   of   ugly 
soldiers  on  the  Long  Island  Ex-   J«iots,     1  said, 
pressway.  "Yeah,   Let   'em   starve!"   he 

But  when  I  came  into  the  growled, 
terminal  the  first  thing  I  saw  The  rest  is  history.  Karl  Marx 
was  this  kid  —  he  must  have  committed  suicide,  my  parents 
been  a  porter  or  something  —  went  to  dwell  in  the  bookcase, 
wheeling  valises  around  on  a  and  1  got  the  right  to  vote, 
baggage  cart.  But  the  thing  was  Looking  back  on  it  all,  I  tend 
he  dressed  in  Carnaby  fashion  to  blame  the  kitchen  linoleum 
and,  well,  he  could  have  made  for  my  original  slavery.  It  was 
a  crowd  scene  in  491.  far  too  antiseptic.  Some  blame 

What  happened  to  slop,py,   Teresa   Brewer.   But   as   I   said 
ugly,  warlike  America?  before,  Steven,  I  can  only  speak 

Outside  the  airport  came  the  for  myself, 
chicks  —   but   I  mean  dressed 


the  way  they  were  in  wet 
dreams  of  the  1950s.  Actually 
it  wasn't  the  long  hair  or  the 


Maelstrom 


Do  You  Hate  an(d  Love? 


Bill  Kornrich 


Forgotten  IMarx 

Well,  maybe  1  can  speak  for 
a  few  others.  Like  I  ran  into 
an  old  political  comrade  out- 
side the -grocery -store -that- 
was.  Back  in  the  days  when 
we  were  all  out  to  fight  the  ad- 
ministration (remember  ClC) 
he  and  1  used  to  plot  and  plan 
quite  a  bit.  But,  you  know,  he 
Violence     A  word  thrown   crous.    Is  not  the  murder  of  a   you  hate  and  love?  too  had  forgotten  his  Marx  — 

one  of  the  leading  members  01  around  today,  both  among  in-  teen-age  boy  by  a  policeman  The  whole  problem  came  1  mean  Christ  he  wasn't  even 
that  closed  elite,  the  conserva-  tellectual  circles  and  street  violence?  is  not  the  oppression  into  clearer  perspective  as  1  coherent.  It  was  beautiful  ac- 
livp  riemorratic  o  li  ca  r  ch  v  pines  An  interesting  contrast  faced  by  those  Negroes,  unem-  read  Bronowski  s  play.  The  tually.  He  talked  about  visiting 
which  c^mro      the  stMepart^^   Keen  theTe  two^  g^^^^^^  ployed  and  living  in  World  War   Face  of  Violence."  It  forces  one   his    sister    in    Philadelphia    be- 

machinery  Liberal  strategy  haps;  but,  as  I  hope  to  show,  H  shacks,  violent?  is  not  being  to  examine  the  reality  of  our  cause  she  ,^^^»^^  "^^^  «"^  .^^ 
i^sts  on  a  futVre  w^^^  not   so  great  as  one  might  im-   a  Negro  in  American  an  essen-   contemporary  existence  more   wanted    to    hear    about    the 

twein  ?abor    Latin^me?rcan^^    ag  ne  one  m  g   i  ^j^lly  violent  position  to  be  in?   clearly.   Return  to  the  "dichot-   heights  or  something  like  that. 

iwcen   jaoor,   Liaiin  /tmencans,   dgjut.  ^  ,        .        .        j  *     i    r»mv"    «.-ini<^H    abovp     Associate   Anvwav  the  whole  thing  had  a 

Negroes,  and  militant  liberals.  j  remember  how  upset  I  was  Walk  down  the  street  and  feel  ^"^^  J^^^^^  /J^j^|-  an^'Sates  nicHncestuo^s  quality  to  it  -- 
Their  long  run  goals  are  to  when  I  read  Governor  Brown's  uncomfortable  for  you  know  P'^^«'  ?rof?s^r  C  because  Kesai^ti^lt  she  hid  things  un- 
drive  the  entrenched  conserva-   order  to  the  National  Guard  a   what  they   are  thinking  —  or   f^^^'^^^^m^^^^  cave   der  the  pillow  and  he  was  going 

tives  into  the  Republican  Party,   month  ago.    "I  cannot  condone   else  form  a  cold  hard  exterior   the  f^P^'^'^J^^J^^'^  ?o   find    them    Then    the   train 

The  Republicans  rest  all  their   violence,"  he  said,  and  ordered   which  cannot  be  Permeated  by   {{'^J^^f  jr-^/t'*'*„,^\  came  and  he  disappeared, 

hope  on  the  incumbenl  Senator   the  Guard  to  shoot  to  kilh    If   ^^.'\^J^'^^^^^^^^^^  ^ved  ifmoriVrn  C  did    The       So  are  you  beginning  to  see 

John  Tower,  perhaps  the  most   the  ^j  ^^'^^l^^^"  .y^.^V  n  vfr  n  «;   microDhone  man  asks  20  year  old  hood    (God  forbid   what's   involved    here,    Steven, 

polished   spokesman   for   Gold-   foundly   horrible,   Governor   microphone  ."^a."  J^"*^  y^"*  JJ   tZ  Should   be  Puerto  Riean  or   1  mean  when  you  asked  "What 


water    conservatism 


Th€>€iir4^ 


or   Gold-   foundly   horrible,   Go  vern  or   n»c'«P"""J  /A'^lack  power*  So   he  should   be  Puerto  Riean  or   1  mean  when  you  asked  "What 
Thus     in   Brown's  words  would  be  ludi-    you  believe  m  black  power,  ao   ne^^^^^   ^^rders  another  20   happened   to   Brandeis  radical- 
year  old  hood  for  making  a  pass    ism?"  and  1   answered   "It  was 
at  his  girl.  killed    by    the    Age."   do   you 

What  does  society  do  in  these  know  what  1  meant?  1  meant 
two  instances?  To  the  associate  that  we  re  no  1^"**^^^  ;"^';.';r  ho 
r,rnfo«^vor  nothint?"  to  the  hood:  in  politics.  Sacliar  can  eat  the 
fh??h'ir(uXss^hc  f«>cul1y  lor  lunch.  Johnson  can 

enough  to  hav^^^^^^^  fe^'^l  9^^^  "  ^    Mongolia,    and 

York   af  or   the   passage   of  the    Frank    O  Conner    can    wm    the 
new   law  banning  capital   pun-    Section    -   we   don  t    give   a 


Soppy  Sadism 


_    Dick  Goldberg 


•  hrv^r^nn  Wcstci n  CI vl  1  i/at loo  damn.  Thc 

same  themes.  Therefore,  it  be-   fault  of  all  the  acting,  rioimng 


Ihison'iheTl^atreComp;my's  ^^ Z!^^l^^;^^'^^X  ^d'^\,th-Tl  uth'  to    its   inner- 

especially    enlarged    matchbox!  ^^«^-£,^'V,  h    ho  drn'^rt     ent  c^^^^  '^^«^t   parts  is   a   profa.iity.   I^t 

A^  he  still  insists  on  choreo-  ^"«i;  ^ '^^^^j'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  them   paint    that   all   over  Gor- 

graphing    rather    than    simply  "^•^".  ^,-^'^^.  nr  nw  nd-    nl     th^^  .•<tonzang    Quadrangle.    It    will 

moving  his  actors-a  procedure  '^^''^^^,^^^'^{  the  sr  look  much  prettier  th;.n  Ivy. 

that    would    not     be      o  crated  ^"^^j^^^  ;;  ^^^^^^^^^^^  So    what    are    we    doing    for 

were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  J;^^;''?;'^  ,^^";,,^^^^^^  kicks   these   days!   Oh    we   grt 

dors  it  so  beautifully.  ibp  >vor  d  how  he  feels  and  has    by We  listen  to  the  Byrds. 

in  the  area  of  choreography,  ^}'Ji^^^'^^^^^^^  We   practice  our  Raga.   We   go 

■rne  question  men  inai  ii.u:M   irci    anIIlI.c•^i^  ui    .... ^-    Mr.  Wheeler  had  keen  competi-  *'^\;!";.';.V^''^r   roavons     his   girl  to  the  mailroom.  Now  and  th(  n, 

be  asked  of  the  Theater   Com-   director  David  Wheeler  wanted    ^.^^^    j^^jj^  Arenal,  who  staged  ^.>^'''''!j;„  ?i  l^^^^^^                 that  we  write  for  The  Justice.   So 

pany  of  Boston  is  where  did  it   to   achieve.   As   he   said    in   his   ^,^^  several  dances  in  the  show,  JJ'/'"  "f^^^^  a  Lin  (or  bv  himself  you've    got    nothing    to    worry 

get   its   performers.   The   Bran-   visit   to  Brandeis    Saturday    at   ^^  ^  i  n  t  a  i  n  e  d    her   cleverness  f^^^^v,!^?*'^.^^;"  ^  about,  Steven.   Only   page   one 

deis  Athletic  Department  could   the  New  England  Theatre  Con-    ,^hile  integrating  her  ideas  into  [f^V  HnnJ^  wh^^^^   is    riX    and  will  sufTer. 

not  have  picked  a  weaker  team,    fcrence,    ^JaratlSade  ^,-    '^^ITe   the   .play      nhevc.ryab.ity  ha^^^^Hone    -^^^^^^^.^^^-^^^^^^^  . ^ 


comes  necessary  for  the  group  grew  on  stage,  because  besides 

that  is  performing  the  play  to  wearing    sanitorium    garb    the 

rely  on  their  separate  and  mu-  cast     had    decided    to    put    on 

tual  inventiveness  to  distort  the  straight  -  jacket  pcrlormances, 

work   into  a  believable  reality  defining  their  roles  immfThately 

and  to  make  it  seem  more  than  after  their  entrance,  and  leav- 

just    a   freak   show   in   a    mad-  jng  it  at  that, 
house.  Admittedly,  this  was  the  di- 

The  question  then  that  must  lect    antithesis  of   the  c  i  1  e  c  t 


—    •n^i'TnmThe'o'eHorm^rsf  would'do   it    again  despite  the 

X'"few^    oT"]he  'ac^'to^l'Tcored  "hiu^anitarian"     laws     of     our 

successes,  too.  Bronia  Stefan  as  '*'^'ljj.    .  .^^  result^  for  the 

lire  of   forlunaieiy.  ii  was  i..i:^  ^"'^"k     Simmone  Evard,  Marat  s  nurse,  .^!,  j*  ,i^:^uai^9   por  the  hood 

Ben  FranRlin    His  only  "sadis-   ment   that   -^.^.  "^^'J^^f^^^^y   ^vas  able  to  play  both  her  parts  t-o  indiv  dua  s.    Jor  hood, 

tic"    mannerism    was    a    sneer   sent.   The  audience  knew   only 


There  was  hardly  one  really  exciting    tl^eat re    because    the 

good  performance  in  the  bunch,  me  hetween  audience  and  ca^ 

F.  M    Kimball's  de  Sade  came  is     "«^/,i^^'Yjy^f[l^f  excite- 
off  as  a  licentious  caricature  of  fortunately,  it  nas  this  excite 


which  looked  more  like  an  at-   ioo  '^^^^   jJVnl '.Vt^s^who  we'l^e 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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as  Jean-Paul  Marat  was  fine 


Classified  Ads 


LOST 

A  man's  Omega  wrist  watch 
(Seamaster  Calendar  model) 
with  stainless-steel  expan- 
sion band.  A  $10  reward  is 
being  offered  for  its  return. 
Contact  James  Gay  at  893- 
1624  or  via  mailroom. 


asylum,  who  were  pretending 
to  put  on  a  play,  supposedly 
written  and  directed  by  the 
Marquis  de  Sade.  Wheeler's 
company,  however,  was  just 
not  alive  enough  to  make  one 
forget  all  this  pretense.  Add 
to  this  a  pace  that  approached 
constioation  and  this  "new,  ex- 
citement theatre"  is  little  more 
than    stagnation. 


JPiiKiH:;:?  M.  A.  G'Pen^^i"  presents  "Ellli^JSII 
0    distinguished    progrom    of      | 
Baroque  ond   Renaissance  music 
with   ALFRED   DELLER  ond 


I 


Corvette  Sting  Ray  1064 
Blue  Coupe,  all  extras.  One 
owner,  low  mileage.  Must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Call  evenings  924-0760. 


rr  - 


THE  DELLER  v^ 
CONSORT   fef ' 

o»  Jordon  Hall       \pt- 

$AT.,N0V.19!!l 

8:30  p.m.  ^ 

laiiSii Tickets:  |4.00/3. 00/2.00 


THE  FINE  ARTS  FILM  CLUB 

Presents  at  the 

IINE  ARTS  THEATRE 

80  Norwoy  Street.  Boston  —  Tel.:  262-9876 

IN    ONE   PERFORMANCE    ONLY 

On   Saturday,    November   5   at   1    P.M. 

D.  K.  Lawrence's  "Lady  Chatterley's  Lover" 

On  Sunday,   November  6.   at  1   P.M. 
Rene  Clement's  "Forbidden  Games"    (Jeux   Interdits) 

COMING: 

Saturday,   November   12,  Jules  Dossin's   "Rififl" 

Sunday,   November   13,    Anatole   Litvak*s   "Mayerling" 


FOR  ADULTS  Brccht's 

Ihteepenm 

Opetsi  ';:;;:' 

Nov.  8  throush  Nov.  12 
Tickets:  13.75,  13.00  8,  $2.50 

FOR  CHILDREN 

Nov.  10!  4  pm. 

(Benefit  Boston  Children's  Thnirt) 

Nov.  11:  11  a.m.  &  3  p.m. 

Nov.  12:  11  a.m.  &  3  p.m. 

Tickets:  $2.50  &  $1.50 

with  music  {in  English) 

JOHN   HANCOCK  HALL 
200    Berkeley  St. 

HA   1-2000  ^ 
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H«y  ember  1«  19M 


THE     JUSTICE 
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Poge  SiK 


TH  E     JUSTIO^ 


NevMber  1,  1964 


Poge  Seven 


Love  or  Hate? 


Msraot  in  Porspociinye 


(Continued  from  Page  5)  keep  going.  The  more  you  have, 
J  X  t-  1  *  •  -;„^«.«.«r»*  »-  the  more  you  want  to  keep; 
death  hfe  /'"P^'^^o"'^^";,'  ^^"^  and  this  does  not  have  to  be 
perhaps  twenty  years  and  inter-  ^^j^,      .^    ^^^    material    sense. 

nal  freedom.  For  the  pro^^ssof •   And  so  the  1  a  w  m  a  k  e  r  s  pass 
the  answer  is  much  fnore  com-   ^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^  ^^„^ 

plex.    The   feelings  of   an^^ety   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  „^ 
and    resentment    Proa^ced    by   i^ng^r  their  own.  We  make  the 


Re-Viewing  Ber  Borochov 


By  SPARTACUS 

.  »„„R^»  „»v.4  „„„    „v^  ...„..^  v..^        Borochov  entered  the  United  empire,  Borochov  put  the  em-  Mapai  Party,  who  are  succes- 

this  incident  probably  form  just  dispossessed  suffer  for  our  States  in  1914,  at  a  time  when  Phasis  on  its  social  character,  sors  of  the  Poale  Zion.  It  might 
another  link  in  »  long  chain  of  crimes.  Society  has  acted.  But  ^anv  Jewish  workers  in  New  ^®  was  less  interested  in  the  be  true  that  the  leaders  of  Is- 
such  feelings  —  the  beg  nning  ^^  most  powerful  some-  "^^ny  Jewish  workers  n  wew  constitutional  legalities  of  a  rael  had  no  alternative  to  the 
and  end  of  which  are  unknow-  ^.^^^  ^^^.^  take  it  Harris  Fil-  ^^^^  ^*^^  ^^^^^  conditions  of  federated  state  than  in  the  so-  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
able,  save  that  they  are  limited  ^^^^  (jj^  Richard.son's  novel  utter  poverty.  Borochov,  who  cial  implications  of  minority  national  state,  excluding  the 
by  the  nian's  birth  or  aeatn.  ^j^^  Prison  Life  of  Harris  Fil-  wrote  here  the  "Platform"  of  rights.  While  Stalin  tried  to  Arabs.  But  it  must  be  clear  to 
And  so  this  chronic  condition  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^.^  ^^^  upper-  the  Poale  Zion  was  auick  to  facilitate  the  equality  of  ethnic  them  that  with  this  act,  under- 
con  inues  until  Edward  Albee  ^i^dle  class  of  America  goes  ^^!,;r.  th«f  ^J^n  whpTrnndi  «''^"P*  "^'^^'"^  *  socialist  con-  lined  by  the  events  of  1956, 
writes  a  play  called  Who  s  deviant,  neurotic,  and  shrink-  ^^^^'^^  ^^*^  ^^"  when  condi-  stitution.  Borochov  inv^sti-  their  problems  have  just 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Wooif.  ana  hunting;  Traps  (in  Duerren-  tions  existed  under  which  the  gated  how  the  social  peculiar i-  started.  Creating  a  viable  so- 
then  it  continues  some  more,  j^^^.^  novel  Traps)  commits  Eastern  European  Jew  could  be  ties  of  certain  groups  could  ciety  in  the  Near  E:ast  remains 
my.rdors'\Zlftv  s^x  D^p  e  *"^^^^^-  proletarianized.  he  would  still  Possibly  fit  iiito  an  i^ntegrated  the  challenge  and  this  chal- 
murders  tweniy-aix  pcopie.  h  .  .  ♦  ^  ^^«,,....^  commonwealth.  While  Stalin  len^e  cannot  be  met  except  in 
D«  Tou  ^e  what  I  am  trying  ..  H  *?*^"^  ^'^^  '"^P*  '^''  •*•""*"-  ^  ^^  ^  disadvantage  compared  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^j^^  ^^^  national  cooT>eration  with  the  Arab 
Do  you  see  what  i  am  irying  .^y,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  cherub-  to  the  non-Jewish  worker.  He  minority  status  of  the  Jewish  world. 
*®  ^^  *  faced  little  girl  romping:  in  the  studied  employment  fluctua-  masses,  Borochov  tried  to  show  From  Borochov's  perspec- 
There  is  this  thing  called  the  cri.sp  autumn  leaves,  I  think  so.  ^^^^^^   -^    ^^^^    industries    and  ***»*»    «"«*«    the    contrary,    the  tiv«,  the  creation  and  coordina- 


unconscious;  it  knows  what's 
happening.  The  television  emits 
an  endless  stream  of  crap  in  the 
form  of  westerns,  detective 
stories,  and  superhero  melodra- 
m 
wr 
m 


Food? 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


found  that  the  Jewish  worker  /*^?  "Ji^";!?,  *7^'X  a  struc-  tion  of  Israeli-Arab  amity  can- 
was  "the  last  to  be  hired  the  ^^'^^  resistance  toward  as-  not  be  seen  as  a  power  play, 
was  the  last  to  be  nirea,  tne  similation  imposed  by  an  idea  The  potential  threat  to  the  ex- 
first  to  be  fired.  And  again  he  of  social  conformity.  istence  of  Israel  is  not  so  much 
saw  that  numerous  Jews  tried        In  other  words:   the  idea  of  Arabic    militancy    as    the    ex- 


as.    Your  teacher  makes  you    served;   and   after   six   o'clock,    to  escape  from  the  proletarian    assimilation,   which  seemed  to    ploitation  of'thiV  militan'cy  for 
rite  on  the  board     I  will  not    Sherman  often  runs  out  of  tlie    fate  by  establishing  '^"^^     '^  ^  ' 

ake  noi.se   during   rest   hour      „^^in  meal."  laie  oy  eMdunsiiuig 


ne  themselves  pr^i"  to   flow  quite   naturally  the     purposes    of     the    Soviet 

-«  .                ..          I-     ,      V,         II  '— "*  "—                                                i*n«   ^HHi^  ,.ron     .c    m^r  ^^"^"^    social-mdustrial    democ-  Union.  And  this  exploitation  is 

200  times  after  school  when  all  as   little   middle-men.    as    mer-  racy,  awakened  m  Borochov  a  possible  through  the  social  aii- 

the  other  kids  are  playing.   Not  Grimm    was    invited    to    the  chants  and  peddlers.  This  had  great   deal   of   skepticism.    Not  archy  and  disorder  which  pre- 

to    mention    The   National    En-  meal  primarily  to  hear  student  a  great  influence  on  his  think-  that    he    was    opposed    to    as-  vails  throughout  the  Arab  sub- 

quirer,  "Be  a  Man  .  .  .  Join  the  complaints.  In  the  company  of  ing.  He  became  one  of  the  most  similation  a  priori  like  all  the  continent.  Israel  has  proven  to 

Action    Army."     and    Teddy  ofl!icials  of  the  Student  Council,  strongly      motivated      Zionists,  other  Zionist  groups  of  his  day.  the    entire    Near    and    Middle 

Roo.sevelt.   And  *' —  "'" .     .        ^       .  .      .  «  .       --               .     .                 ,.  »^                     

cated  fal.se  gods 


f   a 

cess,  and  status  which  degrade   to    table    to    answer    questions    sofar  "as    this    movement    ori-    provided    the    Jewish     masses    klnd'can  beVrganized.  But  the 

momentum     with    which     this 


ented  itself  toward  Palestine.      would    be    able    to    transcend 


Since    Borochov    lived    only    ^heir    peculiar    social    position    model  can  be  set  into  motion 

v.iree  years  in  New  York,  we    ^"^,  <^"ter   the   .social   scene   as    is    lost    through    Israel's    close 

wilt    strike    out    at   the    world,    of   the  food   must   take   prece-    have  little   Indication   of  what    f5.?.^!?u^'fl?_"';_  %,^!',"PJ^^  ^^^3    dependency  on  the  West,  par- 


and  dehumanize  at  every  step,  and  to  hear  complaints. 
So  we  have  made  man  into  a 

pressure  cooker;  shake  him  up        Grimm   reportedly   told   stu 

a  little  too  much,  and  his  steam  dents  that  the  nutritional  value  three  yea 

will    strike    out    at    the    world,  of   the   food   mu.st   take   prece-  have   little    uiaicauo»   w.    w..«v       ^   j^  hanoen  in  Russia         nr     4,,   i     i  4i      tt   •.  ^  o.  * 

Put  one  too  many  blocks  on  top  dence  over  its  ta.ste.  In  answer  his    thoughts    were    about    the    f^^hat  matter    in  airof"F^^f'    ^^^^^^^^^  "'^  ^^^^  United  States. 

of  the  pile,  and  the  whole  thing  to    complaints    concerning    the  other     ramifications     of     Anti-  Vnmnp  _'  anH    if  w-^c  nn        '^^^  strong  sociai-revolution- 

will  collapse.  quality  of  the  food,  he  .said  that  semitism   in   this  country.   But     ."    u"^;,^^^*    thi«     «jLnfiPi<=m    ary  impulse  in  the  Arab  masses 

....  .......         .  the    cooks    were    trying    their  »t    is    perhaps    of    more    than    ]V^      f  fLorVd  thr»  Proatinn  of    "^"^^    ^^  ^^^^   ^^   'srael's   real 

And   it  seems  that   those   in  i^est  anecdotal    interest   that  at  the    ^nai  he  tavored  the  creation  of    challenge,    and    not    as    a    red 
power  salve  their  own  aching  time  that  Stalin,  under  Lenin's    ^  'il^.^^^"  society.  .     .,   ,. 
and  hate-filled  souls  by  show-        The  ad  hoc  committee  plans  guidance,  wrote  a  book  about    -    ^ "f  prospect  of  assimilation 
ing  how  terrible  the  20  year  old  to  take  no  action  for  the  time  the  problem  of  "nationalities,"    .^fl?  very  different  responses 
hood  i.s.   The  contrast  of  which  being,   but,    according   to   Shu-  Borochov  addressed  himself  to    IfJ    rf^-f ToI^^^^^t.^um        t    ^^ 
I  .spoke  earlier:  do  you  .see  how  man,  if  the  quality  of  the  food  this  question.  While  Stalin,  and    ^"^  United  States.  While  a  Jew- 
close  they  really  are?   It  is  only  does    not    improve    quickly,  Lenin,  stressed  the  "self-deter- 
the  position  which  one  occupies  'democratic   mean.s"   would  be  mination"    of    the    diverse    na- 
in  society  which  enables  one  to  employed  to  produce  changes,  tionalities   within    the   Russian 


cloth  to  be  played  out  before 
eyes  of  the  policy-makers  in 
Washington.  The  infiltration  of 
constructive    social    ideas,    and 

ish  intellectual  in  Russia  could  "»^  ^^Ilif^V'*"  **/  * /^l?' 
well  ignore  his  Jewishness.  he  ^f**^''  from  Jerusalem  to  Al- 
could  do  it  practically  only  by    8^'*'^'    »'*    ^^"^    "^«^    powerful 


This  is  Russ  Kennedy  of  Balboa  Island.  California,  on  an  in-port  field  trip  as  a  student  aboard 
Chapman  College's  (loaling  campus. 

1  he  note  he  paused  to  make  as  fellow  students  went  ahead  to  inspect  Hatshcpsut's  Tomb  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kings  near  Luxor,  he  used  to  complete  an  assignment  for  his  Comparative  World 
Cultures  professor. 

Russ  transferred  the  12  units  earned  during  the  study-travel  semester  at  sea  to  his  record  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Irvine  where  he  continues  studies  toward  a  teaching  career  in  life 
sciences. 

As  you  read  this.  450  other  students  have  begun  the  fall  semester  voyage  of  discovery  with 
Chapman  aboard  the  s.s.  RYNDAM,  for  which  Holland-America  Line  acts  as  General  Passenger 
Agents. 

In  February  still  another  450  will  embark  from  Los  Angeles  for  the  spring  1967  semester, 
this  time  bound  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Nigeria,  Senegal.  Morocco* 
Spain.  Portugal,  The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Great  Britain  and  New  York. 

For  a  catalog  describing  how  you  can  include  a  semester  at  sea  m  your  educational  plans,  fill 
in  the  information  below  and  mail. 


identifying  himself  with  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  the 
Russian  people.  He  could  never 
say,  as  (according  to  Kingsley 
Martin's  bior»raohy)  tlie  prom- 
inent British  Socialist  Harold 
Laski  said  to  his  orthodox  Po- 
lish lx)rn  father:  "I  am  English, 
not  Polish;  an  agnostic,  not  a 
Jew.  I  cannot  reconcile  Mai- 
monidos  with  Mill,  nor  Ann 
Veronica  with  the  Mosaic 
Law." 

Borochov.  like  m3ny  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  movements,  was 
totally  indifTeront  to  rolii^ion. 
heri(3f*e  or  "race."  But  he 
would  never  hive  been  able  to 
call  himself  Ru.ssian,  or,  for 
that  matter,  American.  Being 
Jewish  was  a  priority  for  him, 
and    at    those    times    —   much 


I      Director  of  Admissions 
Chapman  Coileite 
Orange.  California  92666 
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weapons  Israel  has  against  the 
petty  Arab  dictators  and  their 
intrigues,  directed  as  they  are 
toward  Washington  as  well  as 
Moscow.  Til  is,  at  least,  would 
correspond  to  the  ideas  which 
motivated  Borochov.  To  many 
this  may  sound  "utopiin,"  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  realistic 
thin  the  projection  of  war 
which  mifi^ht  any  day  enq:ulf 
the  Middle  East,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly all  of  us. 

Transportation 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

was  thus  unable  to  comment  on 
either  one. 

A.ssistant  Dean  of  Students 
less  enlightened  than  our  own,  Matthew  Sgan,  however,  was 
to  be  sure  —  thinking  in  social  somewhat  more  familiar  with 
terms,  and  existing  within  a  last  year's  procedure,  and  com- 
socJally  determined  dimension  mented,  "If  the  students  want 
of  life,  was  a  matter  of  direct  to  make  their  cars  available,  or 
immediate  involvement.  call  a  certain  number  for  infor- 

Ber  Borochov  was  truly  a  mation,  this  is  fine,  but  we  have 
great  and  genuine  social  revo-  no  one  to  coordinate  this." 
lutionist,  besides  being  one  of 
the  brilliant  writers  of  Yiddish. 
Still,  in  the  face  of  our  social 
reality  with  its  fundamentally 
different  industrial  set-up,  he 
must  be  considered  a  man  of 
the  19th  century.  Even  in  Rus- 
sia, where  things  developed 
more  or  less  in  the  way  he  pre- 
dicted, his  diagnosis  has  be- 
come irrelevant.  The  compel- 
ling? force  of  industrial  integra- 
tion, although  periodically  in- 
terrupted and  even  now  subject 
to  powerful  tides  of  retrogres- 
sion, tends  progressively  to 
erode  the  social  resources  of 
Jewish  consciousness. 

But  Borochov,  one  imagines, 
could  hardly  have  acquiesced  to 
the  blunt  nationalistic  ideology 
which  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  Israel's  leaders,  foremost 
among     them     the     governing 


Mr.   Andelman   was  unavail- 
able for  comment. 


Computer  News 

The  Department  of  Com- 
puter Science,  headed  by 
Dr.  Max  Chretien,  will  begin 
regular  publication  of  a 
news  bulletin.  The  Brandeis 
Computer  News,  this  year. 
The  bulletin,  which  was 
started  two  years  ^go,  has 
been  put  out  irregularly  in 
the  past.  Dr.  Chretien  said 
that  the  bulletin  would  be 
published  six  times  this 
year.  It  is  designed,  not  to 
be  an  educational  publica- 
tion, but  to  stimulate  inter- 
est among  the  administra- 
tion and  students  in  new 
events  in  the  department. 


WOMEN  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

NEED  A  LITTLE  EXTRA  CASH? 

Work  omong  your  friends  in  your  own  dormitory.  We 
need  severol  more  dry  cleoning  representatives  for  port 
time  pleasant  work.  Contact  Mr.  Donovon  ot  648-5000 
or  the  Office  of  Coreer  Plonning. 
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JaniM  Farmer 


In  Search  of  Identity 


James  Farmer  spoke  here 
Tuesday  night.  He  never  ap- 
proached a  Baldwinesque  rev- 
t'lation  of  his  soul  —  his  de- 
tached intellectuality  appeared 
at  first  hard  to  accept.  When  he 
had  finished,  the  applause  given 
him  was  deafening,  and  indica- 
tion of  the  touchingly  emo- 
tional case  he  had  built  on  be- 
half of  his  people.  His  reasoned 
and  subtle  passion  had  steadily 
molded  and  charged  the  at- 
mosphere, and  created  a  truly 
moving  commentary. 

Tlie  former  CORE  head 
spelled  out  the  nagging  crisis 
of  identity  that  has  plagued 
every  Negro  in  America  for  as 
lonji  as  they  have  lived  here. 
Filling  Schwartz  Hall  with  his 
booming  voice,  Mr.  Farmer  elo- 
quently told  of  the  meanmg- 
lessness  of  the  "Negro  Ameri- 
can" category  to  his  people. 
Mr.  Farmer  sees  the  Negro 
here  as  unquestionably  Ameri- 
can —  his  culture,  his  blues, 
are  American.  He  also  sees, 
however,  a  loss  of  self-esteem 
not  vet  fully  mitigated. 
••Should  we  persuade  Amen- 
cnns,"  he  asks,  "to  be  color 
blind  and  forget  we  are 
Mack?"  Only  now  does  he  find 
the  American  Negro  beeinning 
to  queistion  his  stale;  wi*h  new 
fihicational  opportunities  he 
ponders  whether  in  fact  all 
men  really  are  equal.  Only 
with  re^l  introspection  can  the 
Neero  in  the  ITnited  States 
ativwer  Tom  Mboya's  nuery. 
••whof  Hoes  the  Negro  think  of 
himself?" 

The  Role  of  Africa 

Because  of  his  rejection  by 
while  America,  the  Negro  has 
looked  for  his  roots  in  Africa. 
Just  as  an  African  gathering 
could  understand  a  speech  to 
them  by  Mr.  Farmer  merely 
by  his  mention  of  Little  Rock, 
so  the  American  Negro  now 
frel  a  fratrrnitv  with  bis  "Af- 
rican brothers."  Tlie  increas- 
ing findings  of  African  cultural 
history  have  added  to  the 
search  for  African  self-con- 
sciousnc«;s. 

Finding   Identity 

This  search,  however,  cannot 


Ira  Liebowitz 


answer  the  problem  com- 
pletely. The  Negro  must  find 
an  element  of  his  identity  upon 
which  he  can  build  his  confi- 
dence and  upon  which  he  can 
stand  as  a  human  being.  His 
blackness,  the  one  factor  that 
has  determined  his  fate  in  the 
outside  world,  has  always  been 
linked  with  everything  bad  in 
human  society  —  evil,  dark- 
ness, death.  Now,  he  is  called 
upon  to  pride  himself  on  being 
black.  Thus  it  is  that  "Black 
Power"  is  the  cry  behijid 
which  the  American  Ncero  is 
a.sked  to  rally  today.  He  is 
asked  to  realize  that  black  is 
not  evil,  that  he.  too,  has  an 
identity  of  which  he  can  be 
proud. 

The  Nefro  and  the  White  are 
af:ked  to  re.ilize,  most  of  all. 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  group  pride  and  self- 
justification  as  long  as  they 
don't  call  forth  ehauvinistic 
blindness  and  counter-hatred 
of  others.  Here  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  to  eon^ider  about 
black  power  says  Farmer.  It 
is  not  intended  to  scat  a  Negro 
councilmnn  at  the  exprn«?e  of 
a  devoted  and  active  white:  it 
is  intended  to  make  Negroes 
utilize  the  twentv-eight  billion 
dollar  market  they  command 
anrjiially  It  is  not  me^nt  to 
further  the  deep-rooted  ron- 
flicts  of  black  against  white 
citv.  blprk  s+ate  vs.  wh^e  stn^e; 
it  is  intend'f^d  to  further  the 
process  of  «:olf-ox.nn^'nn^ion 
pmong  all  A»>^erienns  For  the 
Negro  it  is  the  firct  jmnortant 
idontification  noint  around 
which  he  can  rnllv  Tt  r'ives  him 
at  least,  a  rrnc^'oal  lever  "A 
law  mav  not  nr^kp  a  mari  love 
me.  btit  it  "'^H  s^op  him  from 
lyr'^^inff  mf"." 

This  is  the  k'nd  of  self-nride 
p-nd  ba«;ic  nra'^tieal  po'^er  thpt 
Fnrmer  rcfnr'inlos  v^;ith  b1r>ek 
r>'^n'er  Wh'^Mier  in  p^nrtice 
till?  rhilosonbv  enn  b**  efr^eMve 
remnin«  nn  is-su^  of  rontro- 
vrrt-v.  bnt  .Tnmec  Fnrmo^'s  ex- 
nori^ion  p'^^  '>rf"^m'^'^^r»^''^n  of 
it  on  beh^H  of  <he  N'^'^^-o 
Arr>rrir>nn  v'"s.  ,n^  looc<  -' i->ne 
HcfrnJ.'.ft  to  it.  potent  rnd  be- 
lier'nble. 


Left  Field 
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terested  (and  $1.30  per  hour  is 
a  definite  enticement)  must  re- 
port to  the  gym  at  a  specific 
time  and  date.  The  blurbs  could 
be  stuffed  into  mailboxes  the 
day  upperclassmen  arrive  on 
campus  (usually  a  Wednesday 
or  Thursday)  and  the  meeting 
day  could  be  that  Saturday  or 
Sunday  (when  students  no 
longer  have  trivial  meetings 
with  advisers,   etc.  to  attend). 

One  Day  Tryout 

Since  officiating  is  usually  a 
popular  job,  this  little  bit  of 
publicity  should  produce  at 
least  twenty  persons  for  the 
meeting.  (The  reason  for  the 
scarcity  of  oflTicials  this  year 
was  general  ignorance  among 
students  of  availability  for  such 
positions).  Professor  Flumere 
and  Mr.  Bash  could  make  two 
football  teams  out  of  this  group, 
and  let  the  remaining  candi- 
dates act  as  officials.  The  teams 
would  run  some  plays  and  the 
students  would  officiate,  with 
the  two  department  members 
carefully  observing  the  quality 
of  the  officiating. 

As  the  students  rotated  their 
roles,  Messrs.  Flumere  and 
Bash  would  be  able  to  test  all 
the  candidates.  The  entire  task 
would  be  completed  in  a  single 
afternoon. 


Simon  and  Carfunkel 


Soccer 


Towering  Choice   Literary  Love 
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wide  organization  loyal  to  the 
conservative  democratic  candi- 
dates. Schwartz  wrote  rccent- 
Iv.  "Why  in  the  hell  should  I  or 
a^iy  other  liberal  Democrat  em- 
brace the  Republican  Parly  or 
its  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate. Who  benefits?  The  for 
right  .  .  and  other  assorted 
John  Birch  types.  ...  If  we  are 
not  loyal  to  the  nominees  of  the 
parly  now,  our  future  candi- 
dates will  fail  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  party  support  in  gen- 
eral elections." 

Tarborough  Fearful 

Senator  Yarborough  does 
not  agree.  Although  nominally 
bound  to  vote  for  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  he  is  not  cam- 
paigning for  Carr.  There  is  fear 
that  if  Carr  is  elected  he  will 
receive  more  than  his  share  of 
federal  patronage;  Texas  will 
then  have  two  junior  senators. 
This  the  liberals  cannot  aflord. 
Their  hold  on  the  senate  seat 
held  by  Yarborough  is  their 
most  important  access  to  power 
in  the  state.  The  possible  un- 
dermining of  Yarborough  s 
position  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  possibility  of  an  infre- 
quent Carr  vote  for  the  Great 
Society  under  Presidential 
pressure.  In  the  Senate,  Tow- 
er's vote  would  be  lost,  but 
Carr's  cannot  be  counted  on  for 
any  important  Great  Society 
legislation. 

In  seeking  control  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  liberals 
are  working  for  the  realization 
of  Great  Society  goals  in  the 
President's  own  backyard.  In 
this  1966  election  they  must 
compromise  in  the  short  run  to 
achieve  their  long  run  objec- 
tives. Many  liberals  believe 
that  they  can  rebuild  only  if  the 
conservative  Dem.ocrats  "are 
beaten  .  .  .  badly  beaten."  This 
strategy  requires  a  determined 
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mniriage,  bill  hardly  because 
he  is  in  love  with,  or  mniricd 
to.  his  son's  lover.  Make  that 
one  change,  and  you  go  fiom 
The  Braggart  Soldier,  bawdy 
and  light,  to  Don  Carlos, 
murky  and  pregnant  with 
problems  like  ficedom,  incest, 
and  other  show-stoppers.  I 
don't  think  de  Rougcmont's  ob- 
jection hold.s  here. 

One  other  problem  in  this 
analysis  of  literary  love.  This 
is  the  idea  of  unity  and  con- 
summation in  death,  which 
exi.-^ts  not  only  in  Tristan  and 
in  the  Ring,  but  pretty  uni- 
formly throughout  romantic 
tiagedy:  Romeo,  Othello  —  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  stretch 
it  a  bit.  Hamlet  catches  up  with 
Ophelia.  King  Lear  with  Cor- 
delia, the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

In  literary  teims  we  must 
notice  two  things  about  this 
result,  this  svnthesis  of  passion 
and  futility:  first,  that  it  is  just 
that,  a  result,  a  solution,  a 
denouement,  and  thus  is  the 
logical  tragic  ending  to  tragic 
love,  without  consideration  as 
to  whether  there  is  fulfillment 
to  be  found  past  the  bar.  The 
lovers  in  Tristan,  for  example, 
claim  to  choo.se  death  and  its 
unity,  but  make  no  claim  on 
trysts  to  come.  That  they  do 
not  manage  to  die  together  be- 
cause  of  the  betrayal  of 
Tristan  by  the  other  Iseult 
(of  the  White  Hands)  ac- 
centuates the  hint  that  they 
aren't  going  to  make  it  much 
better  in  the  world  to  come. 
What  they  choose  is  oblivion, 
painlessness  as  a  price  exacte<| 
bv  joylcssness.  They  do  not 
solve  the  problem  of  literary 
love.  Nor  docs  de  Rougemont. 
Nor  do  I. 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

deep  at  every  position,  and 
Iherelore  capable  of  overcom- 
ing injuries.  The  injuries  have 
materialized,  but  the  team's 
strength  and  desire  have  not. 

There  is  at  least  a  slight 
graduation  between  a  firstline 
and  a  reserve  player.  Thus  in- 
juries weaken  even  the  deep- 
est of  teams.  Nevertheless,  the 
successful  squad  finds  means 
to  adapt  to  changes  brought 
about  by  injuries. 

The  Brandeis  team,  however, 
has  not  been  capable  of  adapta- 
tion. It  had  visions  of  a  great 
season:  8  and  3,  or  even  unde- 
feated. The  players  were  eager 
to  overcome  the  disadvantage 
of  only  four  days  of  preseason 
practice. 

Their  dream  was  roughed  up 
by  a  loss  to  B;ites.  and  explmled 
by  a  lo.ss  to  Tufts.  The  eager- 
ness subsided,  and  indiflerencc 
set  in.  Unfortunately,  injuries 
also  cropped  up  at  this  point. 

The  team  could  still  have 
provc<l  its  worth  by  rebuilding 
into  a  respectable  squad.  Be- 
fore the  injuries,  the  Judges 
were  stronger  than  any  team  on 
their  schcchile,  .*;ave  perhaps 
Bates.  With  the  injuries,  they 
could  still  at  least  hold  their 
own.  All  that  was  required  was 
the  desire  to  co-ordinate  the 
new  alignments. 

Desire  Found  Wanting 

The  squad  proved  unwilling 
to  exert  the  necessary  energy. 
Everyone  hustled  in  the  games, 
its  true.  But  where  was  every- 
one at  the  practices  —  the  very 
hours  which  the  starry-eyed 
players  had  clamoured  for  in 
September!  Cmce  their  bubble 
had  been  busted,  they  no  longer 
found  it  in  themselves  to  work. 

As  injuries  forced  Coach 
Hughes  and  his  assistant, 
Trevor  Pugh,  to  experimerit 
with  new  combinations,  addi- 
tional practice  was  needed.  The 
allure  of  a  .500  season  ap- 
parently is  not  so  strong  as 
that  of  an  undefeated  one.  The 
practice  sessions  were  about 
as  well  attended  as  Bio.  Sci. 
sections. 

While  the  September  soccer 
squad  had  both  the  ability  and 
the  desire  of  an  undefeated 
team,  the  November  squad 
has  the  ability  but  lacks  the  de- 
sire of  even  a  .500  team. 
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The  latter  is  fan  easy  going, 
overwhelmingly  happy  song. 

"Let  the  morningtimc  drep 
its  petals  on  me. 

Life,  I  love  you,  all  is 
groovy.*' 

In  addition  to  the  more 
poetic  works,  they  have  also 
included  two  humorous,  top- 
ical-satirical songs,  "The  Big 
Bright  Green  Pleasure  Ma- 
chine," and  "A  Simple  Pesul- 
tory  Philippic." 

Instrumentally,  Simon  and 
Garfunkel  have  abandoned 
their  monotheistic  worship  of 
electrified  sound,  which  sprang 
from  their  first  flush  of  com- 
mercial success.  They  still  have 
a  full  variety  of  electric  in- 
struments and  effects  at  their 
command,  but  these  are  used 
here  only  when  they  are  ap- 
propriate to  the  mood  and 
lyrics  of  the  song  itself.  The 
drowning  of  words  in  dubbed 
electronic  cacaphony,  the  most 
Fcrious  fault  of  "Sounds  of 
Silence,"  ajfid  of  "folk-rock"  in 
general,  is  noticeably  absent  in 
this  new  recording. 

The  accompaniment  now 
ranges  from  the  single  guitar 
Travis  picking  on  "For  Emily," 
through  the  beatnik -poetry 
cofTee-house  bongo  solo  on 
"Patterns,"  to  the  obvious 
satire  on  Dylanesque  folk  rock 
in  the  instnimentation  of  the 
"Simple  Desultory  Philippic." 

Thus  far,  I  have  not  men- 
tioned what  may  well  v^rove 
to  be  the  two  most  important 
songs  on  the  album.  "A  Poem 
on  the  Underground  Wall."  and 
"7  o'clock  News/Silent  Night." 
They  are  at  once  typical  of 
both  the  already  mentioned 
high  points  of  the  album,  and 
of  its  flaws,  yet  one  senses  that 
they  are  somehow  diH'erent  in 
tone  from  the  rest  of  the  al- 
bum. Tl-iev  are  bound  to  be- 
come the  two  most  discussed 
worlds  on  the  album. 

The  former  amplifies  the 
final  imnces  of  "Sounds  of  Si- 
lence." To  a  rapid  heart-pace 
bent,  the  duo  c'hpnt: 

••D«wn  from  his  pocket  he 
fashes 


Letters 


efTort  to  re-elect  John  Tower. 
The  dilemma  facing  Texas 
liberals  is  indeed  a  frustrating 
one* 


Bis  crayon  on  the  wall  be 
slashes 

Deep  upon  tht  advertise- 
ment 

A  single  word  eomprised 
of  four  letters  .  .  . 

Shadowed  by  the  exit  light 

His  legs  take  bim  in  semi- 
flight 

To  seek  the  breast  of  dark- 
ness and  be  suckled  by 
the  night/* 

It  is  a  powerful  song.  Yet  it 
shows  a  lingering  tendency  of 
the  duo  to  re-use  ,  the  same 
images.  It  also  shows  a  melody 
style  which  appear  somewhat 
repetitious  of  the  other  songs 
on  the  album  (most  notably 
"Patterns"). 

"7  o'clock /Silent  Night"  is 
bound  to  raise  a  controversy. 
On  the  first  hearing,  the  song 
will  chill  you  to  the  bone;  I 
shiver  involimtarily  when  I 
listen  to  it.  Yet  ali^cady.  after 
only  a  week,  c'harges  of  com- 
mercialism and  gimmic-mon- 
gering  have  been  raised. 

I  cannot  go  deeply  into  the 
content  of  the  work  without 
destroying  its  effect  (which 
may  in  itself  be  an  indict  merit 
of  the  composition).  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  is  a  violently 
moving  song,  with  a  vitally 
important  point.  I.  for  one, 
could  not  care  if  the  message 
of  this  song  is  brought  home 
to  pcopie  by  starving  poets,  or 
by  all  the  commercial  gim- 
micks that  Madison  Ave.  can 
muster:  as  long  as  the  message 
is  brought  home  and  people 
moved,  I  am  satisfied.  "Is  this 
art  or  is  it  propaganda'"  A 
song  such  as  this  defies  esthetic 
analysis  or  artistic  dissection 
in  the  true  sense.  As  the  poets 
themselves  put  it  in  "Home- 
ward  Bound:" 

"All  my  words  come  back 
to  me 

In  shades  of  mediocrity 

Like  'emptiness'  and  'har- 
mony.' 

I  need  someone  to  comfort 
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making  of  University  policy. 
Legitimate  Conflicts 
Dean  B  e  r  g  e  r  noted  that 
"there  are  legitimate  conflicts 
of  interest  between  the  10  or  12 
constituencies.  We  are  putting 
our  money  on  the  po.ssibility  of 
resolving    every    one    of    them 

amicably."  ,     «       ^     ♦ 

Student  Council  President 
Brian  Marcus,  '67,  who  organ- 
ized the  program,  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  mformal- 
ity  and  openness  of  the  discus- 
sion He  stated  that  he  wished 
more  students  had  attended. 
Unofficial  e.Mimates  put  attend- 
ance at  72,  including  several 
non-students.  . 

The  next  discussion  on  Uni- 
versity Affairs  will  be  held 
Monday,  November  7,  al  8:00 
p.m.  in  Schwartz  Hall.  At  that 
time.  Dr.  Peter  Diamnndop- 
oulos.  Dean  of  Academic  Ad- 
ministration and  member  of  the 
Philosophy  Department,  will 
speak  on  "Academic  Policies: 
Curriculum  and  Faculty." 


me 
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—  inmate  and  inmate-actress  — • 
with  a  continuation  of  develop- 
ment. Her  mounting  honor  at 
the  play's  action  was  a  beauti- 
ful parallel  to  her  constantly 
intensifying  paranoia. 

So  with  all  this  capable  di- 
rection, choreography  and  (oc- 
casionally) acting,  what  makes 
the  Theatre  Company's  pro4luc- 
lion  less  than  an  artistic  suc- 
cess? Certainly,  a  ROod  part  of 
the  blame  goes  to  Peter  Weiss, 
whose  play  is  not  the  dramatic 
achievement  that  the  ballyhoo 
of  the  past  few  months  had 
claimed  it  was. 

Secondly,  there  were  almost 
no  surprises  —  but  it's  didicult 
to  generate  excitement  when 
everyone  is  expecting  to  see  a 
nude  man  in  a  bathtub,  mad 
men  wandering  through  the 
audience,  and  an  on-stage 
whipping  of  who  else  but  the 
Marquis  de  Sade.  Yet  most  of 
the  fault  of  this  production  lies 
with  its  cast;  it  is  almost  insane 
to  consider  them  a  theatre  com- 
pany —  it  is  precisely  what 
they  arc  not,  and  exactly  what 
the  play  requires. 

The  apertif  of  C.odot  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  badly  seasoned 
entree. 
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Hirschhorn 

To  the  Editor: 

Surely  Mr.  Hirschhorn  would 
not  have  us  sincerely  believe 
that  "social  organization  is 
grounded  in  dynamic  change, 
such  that  interper.sonnl  statica 
are  transformed  by  oscillatory 
disorder  into  growth-oriented 
interdependence!" 

Dan  llibshman  '67 
Harry  Kreisler  '67 
H.  Miles  Axelrad  '69 
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Soccermen  End  Year  on  High  Note; 
Beat  Assumption,  Tie  Lowell  Tech 

By  CHUCK  GOLDFARB 

The  soccer  team  closed  out  its  season  by  defeating  Assumption  and  tieing  Lowell  Tech  in 
two  double-overtime  decisions.  The  squad  unveiled  a  revived  spirit  after  the  embarrassing  loss 
to  Harrington  last  week,  but  was  stymied  in  its  efforts  to  reach  the  .500  mark  by  a  tough  Lowell 
Tech  defense.   The  Judges  finished  the  season  with  a  4-5-2  record. 

The  team  performed  admirably  before  the  television  cameras  Wednesday,  overcoming  As- 
sumption and  heavy  rain  in  the  second  five-minute  overtime  period  for  a  well-earned  5-4  vic- 
tory. It  was  achieved  the  hard  way,  as  the  Judges  had  to  score  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the 
fourth  period  to  tie  the  game  and  force  it  into  overtime. 

Each  team  scored  in  the  first  period  while  the  two  goalies  were  trying  to  adapt  to  the  ex- 
ceptionally   slippery    mud   and 


ooze  which  engulfed  both  goal   that  anything  Ie.ss  than  a 


areas.     Steve    Jacobs   operated 

unimpeachably    under    these 

most  difiicult  of  conditions,  and 

Coach   John    Hughes    therefore 

kopt  him  in  the  nets  all  game 
(three  goalies  had  been  em- 
ployed  in  the  Barrington 
game). 

Det  Suderow  scored  the  first 
Brandeis  goal  on  a  direct  kick 
after  a  penalty. 

There  was  no  further  scoring 
in  the  first  half,  with  the  rain 
and  slick  field  slowing  down 
botii  teams'  attacks.  The  play- 
ers found  it  difiicult  to  control 
teatnmates*  passes  and  there- 
fore no  sustained  drives  could 
be  mounted. 

Inspiring  Ifalftime 

The  short  halftime  break  was 
apparently  put  to  good  use  by 
both  coaches  as  each  team 
roared  back  onto  the  field  and 
scored  two  third  period  goals. 
Both  the  passing  and  the  "re- 
ceiving" improved  noticeably 
in  the  second  half. 

Assumption  took  the  lead 
early  in  the  period,  but  the 
Judges  thundered  back  with 
two  quick  goals.  First  Suder- 
ow scored,  unassisted,  for  his 
second  govil  of  the  day.  And 
then  Kitit^sley  Ipke  put  a  Peter 
Stevens  pass  into  the  nets. 

The  visitors  tied  the  game 
gevoral  minutes  later  when  a 
mob  of  Assumption  players 
parlayed  a  corner  kick  into  a 
score. 

Assumption  took  the  lead  in 
the  fourth  period  when  one  of 
its  fieet  wings  dribbled  by  his 
defender  and  drove  the  ball 
past  Steve  Jacobs  in  a  one-on- 
one  situation. 

The  Judges  fought  harder  a.<» 
the  likelihood  of  another  de- 
feat increased.  Finally,  Chria 
McLaughlin,  assisted  by  Asim 
Erdilek,  put  in  the  tiemg  goal. 
The  rest  of  the  period  was  anti- 
climactic  Each  team  seemed 
too  tired  to  score  again  before 
time  ran  out. 

The  first  overtime  period  was 
marked  by  fast  breaks  which 
came  to  naught.  Neither  team 
had  a  co-ordinated  attack;  rath- 
er, individuals  would  break 
loose  but  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  shoot  before  the  defense 
got  organized. 

Professional  Play 

Brandeis  grabbed  the  lead  in 
the  first  minute  of  the  second 
overtime  period  when  Scott 
Johnson  put  a  Suderow  corner 
kick  into  the  goal.  It  was  tho 
type  of  co-ordinated  play  one 
sees  in  professional  soccer. 

But  Assumption  did  not  give 
up.    Indeed,  the  officials  almost 
handed  the  visitors  a  goal  when 
they    called    "dangerous    play" 
against* Suderow  just  five  yards 
in   front   of  the   Brandeis   goal 
(obviously  it   is  dangerous  for 
a  player  to  "allow"  himself  to 
be   kicked   by   the   opposition), 
awarding    Assumption    with    a 
direct  kick  from  that  location. 
Somehow   the  eleven  Brandeis 
players  put  themselves  between 
the    ball     and     the     goal     and 
blocked    the   kick   and   several 
ensuing   shots  from   going  into 
the  nets.    It  was  a  magnificent 
feat. 

Captain  Cadman  Mills,  play- 
ing despite  a  painful  ankle  in- 
jury, Howie  Beckman,  Bruce 
Clarkin,  and  Biola  Sobowale 
sj>ent  the  last  four  minutes  of 
the  game  foiling  any  Assump- 
tion attempts  to  score  the  tie- 
ing  goal. 

The  Judges  spent  a  frustrat- 
ing afternoon  at  Lowell  Tech 
Saturday.  According  to  the  ex- 
perts, they  came  out  of  the  con- 
test with  a  victory  of  sorts  by 
tieing  the  favored  Lowell 
squad.    But  the  players  knew 


win  slammed  an  unassisted  goal, 

would    keep   them    below    .500  The  rest  of  the  game  was  un- 

for    the    season,    and    therefore  eventful    as    the    fullbacks    for 

the  team  was  quite  disappoint-  each  team  handled  any  serious 

ed  by  its  performance.  offensive  onslaughts.    The 

The  Engineers  took  the  lead  Judges  had  to  settle  for  the  tie. 

in  the  second  quarter  when  de-  Fortunately,  the  seniors  still 

layed   reactions    by    the    Bran-  have  one  game  to  look  forward 


dels  fullbacks  let  the  ball  roll 
in  front  of  the  goal  long  enough 
for  a  Lowell  forward  to  hit  it 
beyond  Jacoiis  for  a  score.  The 
game  was  evened  in  the  third 
period      when     Asim      Erdilek 


to.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  biggest  contest  of  the  year 
is  played  in  the  spring,  when 
the  Afro-Asians  take  on  the 
Euro-Asians  in  the  annual 
world  war. 


Army,  Shplat,  Pengas, 
Bay  State  in  Playoffs 

By  IRA  LIEBOWITZ 

The    B-League   flag    football  the  league.  David  Kelman  and 

season   came   to   an   end    amid  Andy  Harmon  were  tvvo  of  the 

..  '^    L       I,       :«u    iu^  standouts     for     the     league 

the    ram    last    week,   with   the  champs 

Entire  Polish  Army  leading  the  a  major  surprise  of  the  sea- 
charge  into  the  four-team  play-  son,  at  least  to  the  members  of 
offs.  Following  closely  behind  the  team,  was  the  success  of 
the  Army  were  the  Shplat,  tfhe  }^«,  Shplat.  Lacking  a  partieu- 
«  J  m,  XL-  T>  04  *  larly  offensive  attack,  this  sec- 
Pengas,  and  Mother  Bay  State.  ^^^  p^^^e  team  relied  heavily 

The  season  produced  some  on  the  speed  and  experience 
exciting  football,  with  the  top  of  ex-A-leaguer  and  trackman 
four  teams  especially  dominat-    Arthur   Telegen,    who,    though 


ing   in   both  overall   play    and 
won-lost  records. 

The  depth  of  the  Polish 
Army  is  statistically  evident  in 
the  absence  of  any  of  its  mem- 


a  weak-armed  quarterback, 
ran  end  sweepa  for  most  of  the 
Shplat  yardage.  Freshman  El- 
liot Asarnow  added  to  Tele- 
gen's  performance  in  scoring 
over  thirty  points,  including 
three    interceptions    and   three 


bers  from  the  list  of  top  scor-  touchdowns  in  one  game 
ing  leaders.  In  each  game,  the 
Army  would  combine  an  of- 
fensive punch  of  three  or  four 
men  all  scoring  touchdowns 
with   the  strongest  defense   in 


The  third-place  Pengas 
showed  a  strong  attack  this 
season,  closing  strongly  de- 
spite the  loss  due  to  injury  of 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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On  November  18th- 19th  the 
Three  Chapels  Association  (Bnai 
Brith  Hillel  Foundation,  Newman 
Club,  Student  Christian  Associa- 
tion), in  association  with  the  De- 
partments of  Psychology  and  An- 
thropology, will  host  a  lecture  by 
Dr.  Immanuel  Velikovsky,  noted 
psychiatrist  and  developer  of  con- 
troversial theories  in  a  wide  range 
of  fields,  entitled,  "Changing 
Views  of  the  Universe."  The  lec- 
ture will  begin  at  8:15  on  Fri- 
day night  in  Schwartz  Hall.  There 
will  be  a  seminar  led  by  Dr. 
Velikovsky  on  Saturday  afternoon 
at   1:30  in   Feldberg  lounge. 
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Parietal  Responses  Reveal  Majority 
Favors  Looser  Visiting  Restrictions 


An  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  students  who  responded 
to  the  parietal  questionnaire 
distributed  this  week  by  the 
student  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council  on  Student  Af- 
fairs were  in  favor  of  weekday 
parietals. 

A    majority    of    responding 


studen-ts  also  condemned  the 
"three  in  a  room"  rule,  the 
sign-in  system  and  present 
weekend  hours.  They  were  in 
favor  of  one  system  for  both 
male  and  female  dormitories, 
but  the  results  showed  division 
on  the  issue  of  dormitory  home 
rule. 


Main  Street,  Walthain.  Part  two  of  series  on  Waltliam  is  on 
page  3. 

CCNY  Disputes 
Cause  Red  Scare 


Ridgewood  Dorms 
Outline  Own  Rules 

Editor's  Note:  The  statement  I  tory  can  best  present  for 


from  the  Ridgewood  dorms  ap- 
pears  on  page  3. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  this 
week,  each  of  the  six  Ridge- 
wood dormitories  voted  its  own 
individual  set  of  rules.  Believ 


itself  a  set  of  rules  meeting  its 
own  particular  needs. 

In  a  statement  sent  to  Direc- 
tor of  Residence  Harris 
Schwartz,  the  Student  Board  of 
Review,  Student  Council,  and 
the     Residence     StaiT     of     the 


Student  demands  for  a  voice  [ 
in   determming   college   policy, 
especially    with    regard    to   the  j 
draft,  have  resulted  in  a  bitter 
demonstration  at   City   College 
in  New  York  City. 

The  students  are  demanding 
that  a  jouit  £aculty-student-ad- 
mini.stration   committee    be   in- 


ing    that   each   dormitory   is   a  I  ^"^'     "^^«»P^^"c^,    ^^^^^     "^     "^^* 
separate  livmg  unit,  the^mem- ;  Q-^^^^^^^^^ 
bers  decided  that  each  dormi-   ^^t^-^txd^^tha^^^^ 


Faculty  Programs  Set 

■y-^  ^^  -m  X^T  •  i  versity    coinniuniiy    .    .    . 

By  Student  Committee  ^=^^>!^ru:^'^fi 

-*-^    7      *s-^  •/•••/ ^w^  ■  •/ m^       -»-  I  tion      of      tlie      demucratici 

•/  I  elected  dormitory  councils. ' 


common  denommator  of  guide 
lines     can     not     be     particular 
enough  to  deal  with  individual 
dormitory     situations     which 
arise  in  such  a  diversified  uni- 
versity   coinniunity    .    .    .    En- 
hall 
sdic- 
ally 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  i  The  Dean  of  Students  office  a  sj)okesman  for  Fruchtman 
stitutionalized  and  empowered  '  policies  and  procedures  for  stu-  and  the  Student  Council  are  West,  one  of  the  dormitories  in- 
to have  tinal  say  in  tlie  draft  dent-faculty  relations  have  cooperating  in  the  funding  of  volvcd  in  the  decision,  ex- 
disnute     and     oilier     campus    ^y^'Ot\    formulated    and    codified   student  -  faculty  p  r  o  g  r  a  m  s .    plained    the    move.    "We    don't 

I  ,  I  by  the   new   Student  -  Faculty    Money  from  botli  organizations    want    to    give    the    impression 

policy  decisions.  Relations  Committee.  has   been   placed   in   a  common    that  we're  out  to  get  something 

City  College  President  Buell        r^l^^,  committee  has  published    fund  that  is  available  to  mem-   special     for     Ridgewood,"     he 
G.    Gallaglier,    in    a    statement   ^   ^^^^J.   p^gp   booklet   outlining    bers  of  the  Student  Union.  |  stated,   "but    we   are    stating   a 

Wednesday,  declared  that  ^"^h  pj.gg^»j^j_  programs,  which  was  j  A  resource  handbook  of  fac-  policy  we  would  like  to  be  im- 
a  committee  was  not  Possible  j.^,^,^,^^^^^  jg^^  week  by  all  un-  ulty,  administration  and  alum- i  plemented  across  campus,  that 
under  the  by-laws  of  the  New   dergraduate  students  '  (Continued  on  Page  7)  I  of  home  rule" 

York  Board  of  Higher   Educa- 


tion. His  statement  led  to  a  sit- 
in  of  about  150  students  in  the 
administration  building. 

On  Thursday,  Dr.  Gallagher 
reacted  to  the  sit-in.  He  was 
quoted  as  charging  that  "Com- 
munist" students  were  trying 
to  use  the  sit-in  as  part  of  a 
"naked  power  g  r  a  b."  He 
charged  that  "City  College  is 
the  number  one  target  of  the 
American    Communist    Party   sale  at  the  Student  Service  Bu 


The  Justice  Notes . , , 


Simon  and  Garfunkel 

Tickets  for  the  Dec.  10  Char- 
ity Week  Concert  featuring  Si- 
mon and  Garfunkel  are  now  on 


.  and  I  can  document  it 
In  reaction  to  the  statements, 
the  number  of  demonstrators 
rose  to  over  400.  Student 
speakers  denounced  Gallagher 
for  "smear  tactics."   On  Salur- 


reau.  Tickets  are  $2.50,  $3.50 
and  $4.00.  Proceeds  will  be  do- 
nated to  charity. 

SSB  Movies 
On  Saturday,  Nov.  19  at  8:30 


day.    Gallagher    retracted    part,  ...      o.    ^     .    t.       •        d 

of  his  earlier  statement.  "I  p.m.  the  Student  Service  Bu- 
don't  charge  that  the  sit-in  is  reau  will  sponsor  the  showing 
Communist-led     or     influenced    ^j  ANATOMY  OF  A  MURDER 


despite  the   fact  that  some   in 
dividuals    participating    in    the 
sit-in  were  reported  to   me  by 


and  the  first  episode  in  a  Flash 
Gordon  Serial.  The  movie  i.s  the 


the    media    to    have    declared  I  first    in    a    scries    of    11    SSB 


themselves  to  be  Communists. 


Publication  Schedule 

Beca.u.se  of  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing Holiday  -  Midsemester 
Exam  period,  (ke  JUSTICE 
will  not  be  pitbUshed  No- 
vember 22  or  November  29. 
The  next  issue  will  appear 
on  December  6. 


Gen  Ed  S 

Stanley  Kauffman  will  de- 
liver the  third  Gen  Ed  S 
lecture  on  Nov.  17  at  7:00 
p.m.  ixi  Olin  Sang  Mr.  Kauf- 
man is  a  former  drama  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
New  Republic. 


movies  averaging  about  two 
per  month.  Admission  is  $.40 
for  those  who  have  paid  the 
SAF. 

Fast 

Tonight  is  the  last  night  to 
sign  up  for  the  Brandeis  Fast 
for  Freedom.  Sign-up  lists  are 
posted  in  each  dining  hall. 

Residence  Counselors 

The  following  Residence 
Counselors  are  on  duty  this 
week:  North:  Norman  Aaron- 
son,  Ira  Liebowitz,  Constance 
Lowenthal;  Massell:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Berenberg,  Harvey 
Ross,  Eve  Hlavaty;  East:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Robert   Keilcy,   Mr. 


The  1964  parietal  hours  con- 
troversy, out  of  which  the  cur- 
rent SAF  system  was  born. 
Story  on  history  of  SAF  on 
page  3. 

and   Mrs.   Prentiss   Willson; 
Ridgewood:  Irwin  Asher;  Cas- 
tle: Carol  Sussman. 
Teach-in 

There  will  be  a  teach-in  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam  at  Boston 
University's  Ha  yd  en  Audi- 
torium tonight  from  8  p.m.  to 
6  a.m.  Sponsored  by  SDS  and 


Students  for  Peace,  the  Teach- 
in  will  feature  Professor 
Harold  Binn  of  B.  U.,  George 
Cal>ot  Lodge,  Bob  Scheer  of 
Ramparts  Magazine,  and  Dr. 
I.  Milton  Sacks  of  Brandeis. 

Theater 

"Aria  da  Capo"  by  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay  and  "Escurial" 
by  Ghelderode  will  be  pre- 
sented at  Theatre  3  Sunday 
through  Tuesday,  November 
10,  21  and  'J2.  at  8:00  p.m. 

Draft  Counselling 

The  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee's  New  England 
regional  office  of  44A  Brattle 
Street  is  undertaking  what  has 
been  termed  by  the  AFSC  the 
most  extensive  counselling  ser- 
vice for  con.scientious  objectors 
in  New  England,  and  probably 
the  most  extensive  draft  coun- 
selling service  in  the  nation. 

Riverside  Bus  Service 

To  accommodate  students 
returning  to  Brandeis  after  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday,  the  Uni- 
versity has  arranged  for  a 
shuttle  service,  from  the  River- 
side Bus  Station  on  Sunday, 
November  27.  Buses  will  leave 
Riverside  on  the  hour  from  2 
p.m.  through  midnight. 

Waltham   Group 

The  Waltham  Group,  of  stu- 
dents interested  m  recreational 
and  tutorial  work  with  Wal- 
tham housing  project  children, 
meets  tonight  in  Feldberg  at 
6;30. 


Of  the  706  responding  stu- 
dents, 654  were  in  favor  of 
some  weekday  hours,  while  o£ 
these  577  were  in  favor  of  pari- 
etals seven  days  a  week. 
Twenty-nine  students  felt  that 
the  hours  should  begin  at  1 
p.m.  or  earlier.  Of  these,  31  fa- 
vored afternoon  hours  only. 
The  rest  of  the  329  and  those 
who  favored  hours  beginning 
in  the  evening  felt  that  the 
time  allowed  should  last  at 
least  until  11  p.m.  126  favored 
11  p.m.,  186  favored  midnight 
and  247  favored  1  a.m. 

Only   13  students  (nine  from 
the  class  of  '70)  were  in  agree- 
ment with  the  present  "three  in 
a  room"  rule.  Of  the.se  13,  five 
wanted    the    entire    .status    quo 
maintained      including      both 
strict   rules   on   the   book.s,   and 
i  lion -enforcement     Over  80  stu- 
I  dents  were  in  favor  of  present 
I  sign-in    sheets.     The     majority 
I  either  saw  no  ix>int  in  continu- 
I  ing  their  use  or  were  annoyed 
with  the  necessity  of  having  to 
"publicize  one's  social  life." 
[       Six  students,   all  male,   were 
I  opposed  to  weekend  hours.    Of 
j  (Continued    on    page    7) 

SBR  Voting 

Switelu'd  lo 

December 

In  an  interview  last  Satur- 
day, Student  Board  of  Review 
Chief  Justice  Brent  Levinson 
stressed  the  importane*'  of  the 
upcoming  SBR  elections. 

Assuming  the  new  Constitu- 
tion gams  the  approval  of  the 
student  body,  the  SBR  election 
will  be  held  in  December  in- 
stead of  in  April.  The  new  jus- 
tices will  take  office  at  the  start 
of  the  second  semester. 

Levinson    pointed    out    that 
the    incorporation    of    the    old 
SBR  constitution  into  the  pro- 
posed Student  Union  Constitu- 
tion and  the  delineation  of  pro- 
cedural    safeguards    over     the 
past    two   and    one    half   years 
represents      institutionalization 
of  the  campus  judicial  system." 
The  change  in  the  election  date» 
he  .said,  represents  "an  attempt 
I  to  promote  greater  student  con- 
cern and  initiative  toward  thi.<5 
system."  He  urged  every  "capa- 
ble  articulate,   tacttful    resi)on- 
sible  student,  who  is  willing  to 
apply    conscientiously    a    basic 
commitment    to    justice    under 
law.  to  run  for  the  SBR." 
I      The  Chief  Justice  hopes  that 
I  holding    the    SBR    elections   in 
■  D(.H!ember.   as  the  first  student 
body    election,    will    encourage 
I  "greater    student    involvement 
;  in    the   election    of    competent, 
con.scientious    and    responsible 
candidates.  The  Student  Board 
of    Review    depends    upon    the 
annual  .selection  of  qualified  in- 
dividuals. Without  adequate 
student    initiative    in    this    re- 
spect,   no    student   judiciary 
could  survive." 

Levin.son  pointed  out  that 
durijng  the  past  three  years, 
"the  norm  for  fair,  cKiuitabIc 
campus  justice  has  been  well 
established."  However,  he 
maintained  that  a  continuation 
of  tho  present  situation  depends 
on  the  student  body.  'Without 
student  participation,  the  SBR 
cannot  survive.  With  such  par- 
ticipation, the  SBR  can  con- 
tinue to  function  as  a  Uving  in- 
stitutioa.'* 
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The  Constitution 

The  Student  Couneil  has  finally  passed  the  long  delayed 
and  long  awaited  Student  Union  Constitution.  We  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Student  Union. 

Stylistieally  it  is  not  a  perfect  document,  but  there  are  no 
contradictions  or  other  serious  deficiencies  in  it.  The  document 
Bafeguards  the  prerogatives  of  the  student  community  and  pro- 
vides for  a  viable  system  of  government.  For  the  first  time,  the 
judiciary  is  given  a  sound  constitutional  basis,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  purposes  and  procedures  of  the  committee  system  are 
codified.  Representation  on  Council  of  the  various  classes  has 
been  made  more  equal,  and  an  equitable  system  of  election  has 
been  provided  for. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Student  Council  did  not  give  the 
Constitution  its  imanimous  endorsement.  Concern  with  certain 
ftpecific  changes  should  not  blind  one  to  the  overall  value  of  the 
document  and  the  importance  of  approving  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Specific  changes  can  be  incorporated  later  through  amendments. 
Student  government  at  Brandeis  has  existed  in  limbo  long 
enough.  The  time  has  come  for  the  student  body  to  unite  behind 
a  worthwhile  document  that  represents  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  consideration  by  the  members  of  the  constitutional  com- 
mittee and  the  Student  Council. 

It  is  now  incumbent  upon  Student  Council  to  publicize  the 
need  for  the  new  constitution.  Failure  to  do  so  may  result  in  a 
disastrous  and  unnecessary  defeat,  since  thus  far  publicity  has 
been  highly  inadequate. 

Theatre  Arts  II 

Student  Council  has  decided  to  revoke  its  stand  of  October 
12,  and  has  withchawn  its  allocation  of  $500  to  the  Theatre  Arts 
Department.  The  decision,  which  climaxes  a  series  of  debates 
on  the  issue,  dating  back  to  early  last  year,  is  in  itself  a  laudable 
one.  Aside  from  questions  on  the  merits  of  the  allocation  the 
motion  to  grant  money  to  the  Theater  is  quite  clearly  contrary 
to  the  Student  Union  Constitution.  Yet,  even  if  the  allocation 
were  strictly  in  line  with  Council  regulations,  it  would  not 
necessarily  be  a  wise  decision  to  grant  it.  The  Council  was 
never  fully  shown  the  need  for  the  money,  nor  the  uses  to  which 
it  would  be  put.  There  was,  furthermore,  the  important  ques- 
tion of  precedent  setting.  The  possibility  existed  that,  if  the 
money  were  given  to  the  Theater  Department,  other  University 
areas  providing  free  student  services  at  a  loss  might  threaten 
to  terminate  them  unices  Council  granted  money  to  their  de- 
partments. 

The  Council  decision  was  thus  the  only  appropriate  move, 
given  the  circumstances.  It  is  regretable,  though,  that  so  many 
changes  and  fluctuations  in  policy  occurred  prior  to  reaching 
this  decision.  The  Council  twice  rejected,  then  approved  the 
allocation,  before  rejecting  it  again  last  week.  Such  indecision 
reflects  badly  on  the  Council.  It  also  puts  the  Theater  Depart- 
ment in  a  very  awkward  position.  It  is  especially  an  affront  to 
Dr.  Moore  of  the  Department,  who  spent  several  hours  at  the 
October  12  Council  meeting  and  left  with  the  promise  of  Council 
support.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Council  should  have  spent  so 
much  time,  and  changed  its  mind  so  often  on  a  resolution  which 
was  finally  defeated  without  opposition. 

A  Student  Role 

The  Justice  notes  with  favor  Mr.  Sumner  Abram's  sugges- 
tion to  students  for  enhancing  the  security  of  the  campus  through 
a  more  active  student  role. 

By    knowing    how    to    call    security,    students    can    easily 

frighten  molesters.  By  locking  doors,  students  will  at  least  force 

vandals  to   learn  how   to  pick  locks,  thereby  increasing   their 
chance  of  survival  in  a  time  of  unemployment. 

Since  no  "crisis  decision"  to  increase  security  forces  will 
be  made,  and  since  it  takes  quite  a  long  time  for  reports  to  be 
acted  upon,  we  also  call  upon  students  to  exercise  initiative. 
j\  patrol  force  of  students,  armed  with  switchblades  and  clubs 
might  be  in  order.  Science  students  can  work  on  an  early- 
warning  system  for  the  campus. 

Certainly,  anything  is  better  than  having  the  University  act 
too  hastily  to  protect  the  lives,  property  and  honor  of  its 
students. 


My  resignation  from  the  post 
of  Co-Editor-in  Chief  of  the 
Justice  is  not  a  sudden  decision. 
Indeed,  I  realized  when  I  first 
accepted  the  job  that  such  a 
move  might  become  necessary 
as  soon  as  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  Student  Union  was  ready 
for  ratification.  Yet,  after  six 
months  in  tlie  post,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  sad  at  retiring. 

I  want  to  state  right  off  that 
my  resignation  is  in  no  way  an 
expression  of  any  dissension  on 
the  editorial  board,  but  is  only 
a  result  of  my  convictions  con- 
cerning the  new  Student  Union 
Constitution.  I  trust  that  I  vvill 
remain  in  close  contact  with 
the  Justice  and  continue  to  play 
a  role  in  the  current  drive  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  paper  to 
new  heights. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize 
most  strongly  that  my  resigna- 
tion is  not  based  on  any  fear 
of  what  has  been  termed  "con- 
flict of  interest."  In  a  student 
body  as  small  as  that  at  Bran- 
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deis,  it  is  inevitable  that  those 
wlio  take  an  active  interest  in 
student  affairs  are  likely  to 
find  themselves  occupying  more 
than  one  position  of  importance 
at  some  time  in  their  careers. 
I  do  not  see  any  evil  in  this, 
nor  do  I  see  the  need  for  any 
conflict  of  interest  legislation  to 
prevent  it.  Indeed,  I  feel  such 
legislation  would  invite  dis- 
aster, as  it  might  leave  the  stu- 
dent body  with  no  one  to  fill 
several  important  posts. 

The  reason  I  supported 
Article  IX  (which  sets  several 
limits  on  the  types  of  offices 
one  person  may  hold  at  any  one 
time)  so  strongly  on  Council 
and  the  reason  I  am  now  re- 
signing in  compliance  with  it,  is 
because  I  feel  that  there  are 
certain  jobs  which  require  too 
much  time  for  any  one  person 
to  adequately  fill  more  than 
one  of  them.  I  feel  that  I  can 
state  that  the  position  of  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Justice  and  that 
of  Student  Council  Representa- 
tive are  two  such  positions. 

It  is  fair  to  ask   why  I  ac- 


cepted the  job  in  the  first  place 
if  I  felt  I  could  not  devote  full 
time  to  it.  As  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, I  have  always  viewed  my 
post  as  Editor-in-Chief  as  mere- 
ly an  interim  position,  until 
other  more  suitable  arrange- 
ments could  be  worked  out. 

The  JUSTICE  has,  I  feel, 
come  a  long  way  in  the  past 
few  months,  and  1  am  proud  to 
have  played  a  role  in  its 
growth.  Our  circulation  is  up, 
our  offices  have  been  totally  re- 
organized, our  publication 
schedule  has  been  stabilized, 
our  financial  problems  are 
nearly  solved,  and  most  im- 
portantly, our  writing,  I  be- 
lieve, has  improved  tremen- 
dously. Thus  :t  is  not  without 
regret  that  I  leave  the  helm  at 
this  critical  juncture  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  paper.  I  only  hope 
that  1  may  help  my  successor  in 
continuing  the  great  task  of 
lifting  the  paper  by  its  boot- 
straps. In  the  post  of  Associate 
Editor,  I  hope  to  be  of  use  to 
both  Steve  Kramer  and  my  suc- 
cessor in  aiding  with  this  task. 


On  Bellowing 


Au  Lecteur 


Steven  Kramer 


There  is  only  one  truth,  and  that  truth  is  heauty. 
Screw  the  proletariat! 


I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  continue  the  public  dialogue 
with  my  coeditor.  Since  'dia- 
logue' seems  to  be  quite  a  mod- 
ish term  for  describing  any- 
thing, let  Ihis  exchange  be 
called  dialogue.  Hegelians  may 
call  it  dialectic;  journalists, 
filler. 

The  title  of  last  week's  arti- 
cle was  "A  Bellow  of  Incom- 
prehension" —  and  it  was  a 
very  apt  title  indeed.  If  its  au- 
thor's opinions  are  at  all  cor- 
rect, they  are  right  for  the 
wrong  reasons. 

The  author  seems  to  be  suf- 
fering from  that  endemic  Amer- 
ican plague  of  unreflecting 
egaiitarianism.  All  are  entitled 
to  any  opinion,  and  all  opinions 
are  equal.  He  euphemistically 
calls  misbehavior  and  bestial- 
ity "the  expression  of  opinion 
by  a  large  number  of  students 
who  have  .stated  their  opposi- 
tion .  .  ."  Arguing  along  simi- 
lar lines,  one  mi^ht  even  call 
an  aggressive  war  ton  thousand 
miles  away  a  peace-keeping  op- 


eration. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  with 
such  a  viewpoint,  the  author  of 
last  week's  article  misunder- 
stood what  I  meant  by  intel- 
lectual humility.  Surely,  I  did 
not  mean  the  willingness  to  ac- 
cept unquestioningly  the  opin- 
ions of  others.  The  rational 
man,  the  intellectual,  is  open 
to  all  ideas  —  but  he  does  not 
abandon  his  critical  faculty,  he 
does  not  abdicate  his  responsi- 
bility to  weigh  and  measure 
them.  Education,  if  it  teaches 
anything,  teaches  him  to  listen 
respectfully  and  then  judge, 
providing  him,  at  the  same 
time,  with  both  the  power  to 
analyze  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  limitations. 

If  it  seems  arrogant  to  pre- 
sume to  judge,  it  is  far  more 
arrogant  to  assume  all  things 
equal.  If  it  seems  arrogant  for 
me  to  remind  an  audience  of 
courtesy,  it  is  far  more  arro- 
gant for  them  to  forget  about 
it  in  the  first  place. 

People    speak    despondently 


Michael  Horowitz 

about  the  breakdown  of  respect 
for  law  in  the  modern  world, 
a  breakdown  concomitant  with 
the  growing  inability  of  many 
groups  to  make  necessary 
changes  in  the  social  order.  But 
when  the  means  of  effecting 
change  properly  is  available, 
and  yet  oppositicn  is  expressed 
in  infantile  and  ineffective 
ways,  surely  something  is 
wrong  —  probably,  in  this  case, 
with  the  protesters.  Have  they 
forgotten  how  to  act  in  a  free 
political  society?  Or  are  they 
just  too  lazy?  Can  the  author  of 
last  week's  article,  who  spends 
so  much  time  in  student  activi- 
ties, be  an  apologist  for  such 
people? 

We  are  told  that  "the  words 
of  the  prophets  are  written  on 
the  subway  walls  .  .  ."  Judging 
from  the  inscriptions  in  New 
York  City  subways,  I  don't  sup- 
pose I'm  on  the  side  of  those 
prophets.  But  then,  if  Beauty 
nnd  Truth  are  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders,  maybe  you  are,  dear 
readers? 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Parietal  Priorities 


To  the  Editor: 

Compliments  on  your  Nov.  1 
editorial  on  parietals,  especially 
the  proposed  guidelines.  I  sug- 
gest, however,  that  we  decide 
which  of  these  guidelines  are 
most  important  to  us,  in  case  a 
moderation  of  demands  is 
deemed  strategically  advisable. 
(Will  immoderate  demands  en- 
sure a  reasonable  compromise 
or  only  cause  detrimental  ad- 
ministrative or  public  antagon- 
ism?) My  feeling  is  that  the 
right  of  two  persons  to  be  alone 
in  a  room  with  a  locked  door  is 
more  important  to  us  than  an 
extension  of  the  present  hours, 
though  I  favor  both. 

Paul  Axel  '68 

Security 

To  the  Editor: 

Security  had  a  guard  sta- 
tioned at  the  entrance  to  the 
Guy  Fawkes  Day  Party  last 
Sat.  night  at  Kutz.  lie  could 
have  been  more  functional  as 
a  hat  rack.  There  were  more 
Townees  at  the  Party  than 
Brandcisians.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration can't  hire  any  more 
guards,  how  about  having  some 
who  are  at  least  willing  to  en- 
force S.A.F.  rules 

Harold  Boll  '69 

Folk  vs.  Rock  I 

To  the  Editor: 

Having  read  in  the  Justice 
that  Simon  and  Garfunkel  are 
to  head  what  was  to  have  been 
a  rock  'n'  roll  show,  I  cannot 
help  but  express  my  dismay. 
During  the  three  years  I  have 
been  at  this  school  there  has 
been  an  unceasing  line  of  folk 
entertainment  which  includes 
an    annual    high-budget    folk 


festival,  weekly  folk-oriented 
entertainment  at  Cholmonde- 
ley's,  and  major  concerts  by 
folk-stars.  Now  that  we  are 
finally  scheduled  to  have  a  rock 
'n'  roll  show,  we  are  informed 
that  a  folk  act  has  been  hired 
to  head  the  show.  (I  refer  to 
Simon  and  Garfunkel  as  a  folk 
act  because  in  live  performance 
they  appear  either  unaccom- 
panied or  at  most  with  a  few 
sidemen.  They  make  no  effort 
to  recreate  the  rock  sound  of 
their  records  but  rather  per- 
form in  the  folk  vein  of  a  Judy 
Collins  or  a  Tom  Paxton). 

Was  it  not  possible  for  SSB 
to  hire  a  genuine  rock  group 
for  the  scheduled  rock  show? 
It  certainly  was.  According  to 
SSB  Chairman  James  Halperin, 
he  turned  down  both  the  Four 
Tops  and  Mitch  Ryder  because 
they  wouldn't  score  well 
enough  at  the  box  office.  This 
is  said  while  Mitch  Ryder  has 
the  number  3  record  on  WBZ 
and  the  Four  Tops  have  just 
sold  well  over  a  million  copies 
of  "Reach  Out"  and  have  just 
played  Town  Hall  in  New  York. 
In  addition,  if  SSB  had  been 
willing  to  deal  with  agents 
other  than  the  one  Halperin 
chose  to  deal  with  they  would 
have  discovered  that  within  the 
approximate  range  of  their 
budget  they  could  have  hired 
The  Rascals,  possibly  The  Yard- 
birds,  or  The  Temptations.  Any 
of  these  acts  would  certainly 
have  been  fit  to  head  a  rock 
show.  (I  passed  this  informa- 
tion along  to  a  member  of  SSB 
who  informed  me  that  the 
Chairman  of  SSB  makes  the 
decisions  about  SSB  programs 
by  himself  and  wouldn't  even 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
other  SSB  members.) 


Again,  why  is  it  necessary 
for  SSB  to  hire  another  folk- 
act?  Why  is  it  that  Brandeis 
can't  let  its  hair  down  for  just 
once  and  see  what  hard  rock 
is  all  about?  Why  is  it  that  even 
for  a  rock  *n'  roll  show  we  still 
have  to  prove  how  cultured 
we  are? 

Jonathan   Landau,  '68 

Folk  vs.  Rock  II 

To  the  Editor : 

After  having  read  the  above 
letter  by  John  Landau,  I  was 
dismayed  by  the  distortion  of 
the  facts  of  the  situation.  It 
would  serve  no  purpose  at  this 
time,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to 
debate  the  choice  of  Simon  & 
Garfunkel  by  the  Student  Serv- 
ice Bureau  and  the  Charity 
Week  Committee  for  the  up 
coming  Charity  Week  Concert. 
I  just  want  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  above 
letter. 

First  of  all  Landau's  premise 
that  the  December  10  concert 
was  to  be  a  Rock  &  Roll  Con- 
cert is  not  correct.  The  concert 
was  primarily  designed  to  be  a 
way  of  raising  money  for  and 
the  climax  of  Charity  Week, 
with  any  and  all  profits  derived 
from  it  to  be  donated  by  the 
SB  to  Charity  Week.  So  natu- 
rally, the  biggest  box  ofllce 
name  available  to  us  at  the 
lowest  price  was  most  desir- 
able Simon  &  Garfunkel  hap- 
pened to  be  this  group.  The  de- 
cision as  to  who  was  to  appear 
was  far  from  an  arbitrary  one 
by  myself.  Most  members  of 
the  Student  Service  Bureau 
and  Student  Council  as  well  as 
many  students  were  consulted. 
The    professional    guidance    of 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Dining  Services  II 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  the 
second  in  a  scries  of  articles 
examining  the  Brandeis  Dining 
Scriyices, 

Tiie  .scene  is  set  in  the  palace 
of  the  aging  Lear,  wlio  has 
called  his  three  daughters  to 
him.  The  king  has  asked  each 
to  profess  her  love  for  him  in 
return  for  a  third  of  his  king- 
dom. Daughter  Goneril  walks 
up,  and  in  a  heartfelt  tone, 
cries  out:  "I  love  you  more 
than  roast  beef  and  natural 
gravy." 

Shakespeare  didn't  plan  it 
that  way.  But  Orientation 
Show  '66  did.  For  their  task 
was  to  amuse  Brandeis  stu- 
dents as  consistently  as  the 
mention  of  the  five  words: 
ROAST  BEEF  AND  NATURAL 
GRAVY. 

Tradition 

Some  may  rejoice  that,  in 
the  catch-phrase.  "R,  B,  N.  G," 
we  have  something  close  to  a 
college  tradition,  a  source  of 
campus  unity.  But  to  others, 
the  subject  raises  questions 
about  the  menus  here  at  Bran- 
deis. 

Some  1520  students  are  fed 
at  Brandeis  each  day,  and  none 
likes  his  food  prepared  exactly 
as  does  any  other.  This  is 
obvious.  It  might  l>o  expected 
that  a  successful  food  service 
system  would  strive  to  hit  a 
common  denominator  in  the 
areas  of  meal  preparation  and 
variety  of  fare. 

The  person  re.spon.sible  for 
the  handling  of  both  areas  here 
at  Brandeis  is  Mr.  William 
Dawes,  manager  of  Kutz  din- 
ing hall.  He  took  over  the  task 
of  menu  preparation  from  Mr. 
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try  to  put  in  a  nice  potato  and 
and  a  green  vegetable  ..." 

Also  cited  as  significant  was 
the  fact  that  meat  standards 
set  up  by  Brandeis  are  specific- 
ally enforced  at  the  processor 
by  U.  S.  Inspectors,  so  that  only 
alK)ve-standard  cuts  are  de- 
livered here. 

Variety 

As  for  meal  variety,  Mr. 
Dawes  said  only  that  he  tries. 
"We  have  a  limited  numher  of 
things  we  can  use  here,"   says 


he,  in  reference  to  what  he 
seems  to  consider  his  major 
problem.  Foodstuffs  he  cites  as 
being  usuable  are  things  like 
poultry,  ground  meat,  veal, 
lamb,  Swiss  and  cube  steaks, 
and  roast  beef.  This  limitation 
is  imposed  by  the  Brandeis 
policy  of  exclusion  of  pork 
products.  But  cost  is  also  a 
factor.  When  questioned  on  the 
scarify  of  the  aforementioned 
steak.s  and  the  recent  total 
absence   of   lambcliops   (which, 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Sacred  Cow  Sick? 


Jon  Margolis 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  arti- 
cle is  tlie  first  in  a  projected 
scries  on  the  Student  Activities 
Fee. 

The  Student  Activities  Fee 
has  long  been  a  sacred  cow. 
Candidates  for  Student  Council 
who  opi>osed  the  fee  were  si- 
lent on  the  subject,  lest  they  be 
pilloried  for  their  opinions.  The 
time  has  come  to  examine  the 
cow,  which  shows  signs  of  be- 
ing very  sick  indeed.  Fall 
Weekend  demonstrated  that  the 


as 


"We  try  to  present  .  . 
big  a  variety  as  possible  .  .  . 
without  too  much  repetition." 

— William  Dawes 


Knox  (manager  of  Sherman) 
seven  years  ago.  His  qualifica- 
tions for  the  job  re.st  largely  on 
his  experience  as  a  chef  in 
other  institutions,  hotels,  and 
at  Brandeis.  He  is  not  a  dieti- 
tian. 

Mr.  Dawes  says  that,  though 
the  meals  are  not  exactingly 
designed  to  meet  strict  scien- 
tific standards,  they  do  con- 
form generally  to  accepted  die- 
tary rules.  lie  has.  he  says, 
worked  under  dietitians  in  the 
past,  and  compares  the  menus 
reeularly  with  those  of  other 
colleges  in  this  area  which  arc 
drawn  up  by  dietitians. 

Ho  knows,  he  continues,  the 
theories  concerning  starches, 
green  and  yellow  vegetables, 
etc.  He  believes  that  Brandeis 
meals  are  nutritionally  suf!i- 
cient.  With  a  piece  of  meat,  "I 


Braiideiis  University, 

Waltliain,  Masm,  03154 

EDfTOR'S  NOTE:  With  this  issue,  tJtc  JUSTICE  begfiti^  an  examination  of  Waltham  —  its 
past,  its  institutions,  its  relationsfiip  wit}i  Brandeis.  We  u^clcoTue  your  queries  and  your  tales 
of  past  Waltham  adventures. 

This  series  is  being  written  by  a  group  of  JUSTICE  stafjcrs,  including  Marsfiall  Davis,  Ken 
Kaplan,  Neil  Kauffman,  Judy  Lowitz  and  Jon  Quint. 

For  Brandeis  students,  is 
there  really  a  Waltham?  If  so, 
is  it  more  than  a  post  office  ad- 
dress or  a  stop  on  the  B  &  M 
before   Roberts? 

Waltham  is  the  place  which 
welcomes  its  institutions  of 
hi'»her  education.  Waltiiam  is 
the  place  where  a  policeman 
can  utter,  upon  seeing  a  stu- 
dent, "Hey,  you  look  like  a 
winner.  You  mu.st  be  from 
Brandeis."  Waltham  is  the 
place  in  which  students  can 
peacefully  demonstrate  for 
peace  past  City  Hall  and  then 
have  a  rational  chat  wit'ii  the 
mayor.  Waltham  is  also  the 
place  where  students  selling 
door-to-door  can  have  the  door 
slammed  in  their  face  once  the 
homeowner  hears  they're  from 
Brandeis. 

Clearly  there  arc  paradoxes 
and  contradictions  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  Brandeis-Waltham 
relations.  We  hope  to  try  to 
make  some  sense  of  them,  look 
for  patterns,  and  explain  wb.it, 
if  anything,  needs  to  be  done 
to  imnrove  the  health  of  those    groups  to  have  functions  on  t'ho    "Brandeis  is  a   very  fine  insti- 


Downtown  Waltham! 


rel4tion.s 

Kane's   View 

I>arry  Kane,  assistant  to 
President  Sachar.  foels  that 
there  is  a  clearly  defined  rela- 
tionship between  the  BrLuideis 
community  and  the  city  of 
Waltham.  He  .says  fhnt  'on  the 
in.«titulion?l  level  there  is 
much  interaction  between 
Brandeis   and   Waltham  " 

Brandeis  supnlios  volunteers 
to  the  Boy's  Club,  Waltham 
Hospital,  and  Metropolitm 
State    Hospital.    Brandeis    .stu- 


cainpus  and  to  use  Brandeis 
facilities.  According  to  Mr. 
Kane,  "There  are  so  many  re- 
quests to  u.se  the  facilities  th:it 
three-quarters  of  them  have  to 
be  refused." 

Brandeis  is  a  positive  factor 
in  the  Waltham  economy;  it 
employs  about  four  hundred 
Waltham  residents.  According 
to  Mr.  Kane.  "It  is  false  to  as- 
sume that  Waltham  is  not  in- 
terested In  education.  By  the 
time  that  Bentley  University 
is    firmly     established     in     the 


Reply 


dents  are  involved  in  tutoring,  community.  Waltham  will  l)e 
.social  action,  and  work-study  spending  about  forty  million 
programs  in  the  Waltham  area,  dollars  a  year  on  education." 
The  university  allows  civic  Thus  it  appears  that  the  re- 
lationship between  the  univer- 
a  social  unit  and  Wal- 


tution.  and  we're  glad  to  have 
it  here."  She  characterized  the 
University's  founding  as  "a 
5;reat  step  forward  for  Wal- 
tham," which  more  than  filled 
the  gap  left  by  the  closing  of 
Middlesex  Medical  School.  She 
noted,  however,  that  in  tlie 
early  dnys  of  the  school,  when, 
for  lack  of  dormitories  many 
students  rented  rooms  in  pri- 
vate homes,  they  were  often 
not  the  best  of  tenants. 

Another  resident,  who  lives 
in  Cedarwood,  expres.sed  her 
gratitude  for  the  various  facili- 
ties and  activities  of  the  Uni- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


fee  is  obsolescent. 

There  was  a  time,  so  recent 
that  there  are  still  students  at 
the  University  who  can  remem- 
ber it,  when  one  could  bring  a 
date  to  an  on-campus  function 
without  being  subjected  to  a 
tariff  reminiscent  of  Messrs. 
Hawley  and  Smoot.  That  time 
is  past,  and  t>ast  forever  under 
the  present  system.  We  are 
faced  with  rapidly  expanding 
financial  needs,  while  operating 
on  a  nearly  stable  tax  base.  If 
the  trend  continues,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suggest  that  it 
will  not,  we  will  find  that  more 
and  more  events  will  either  be 
strangled  for  lack  of  cash,  or 
turned  over  to  Student  Service 
Bureau  to  evade  the  provisions 
of  the  Student  Union  Constitu- 
tion. To  those  of  us  who  reject 
eva.sion  as  a  solution,  the  al- 
ternative is  clear:  effective 
bankruptcy. 

Budget  Favors  Minority 
The  evils  of  the  Activities 
Fee  are  not  limited  to  finance. 
Becau.se  the  system  prevents  a 
rational  economic  decision  on 
budget-making,  allocations  are 
decided  ujwn  the  value-judg- 
ments of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Council.  This  system 
has  seen  the  proliferation  of  or- 
ganizatioivs  which  have  no  real 
base  in  the  student  body,  and 
which  could  not  supfK)rt  them- 
selves. The  corollary  to  this 
procedure  is  to  favor  those 
who.se  interests  are  esoteric, 
while  discriminating  against 
the  masses  of  students  wfio 
have  to  f>ay  for  these  activitie.s. 
It  wn.uld  not  be  surprising  if 
students  decided  not  to  pay  the 
fee,  because  they  do  not  receive 
full  value  for  their  dollars. 

The  Activities  Fee  acts  to  in- 
sure economic  freedom  to 
Brandeis  students.  This  is  a 
laudable  goal.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  acts  to  allow 
small  groups  of  students,  who 
happen  to  be  in  po«>itions  of 
power,  to  act  as  des{H>ts  over 
their  colleagues. 

Film  Committee  Cited 

The  numerous  complaint.? 
that  have  been  voiced  about 
the  Film  Committee's  choices 
for  the  year  are  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  discrimination  that 
is  going  on  at  tlio  present  time. 
Because  the  Committee  re- 
ceived Council's  ble-ssing  as  to 
its  composition  and  a  free  hand 
in  disbursing  its  budget,  it  was 
a1)le  to  select  films  which  ap- 
pealed solely  to  the  narrow 
and  exalted  interests  of  Com- 
mittee members.  The  answer  is 
not  censorship,  but  economics. 
If  the  Committee  had  to  de- 
pend upon  the  weekly  receipts 

(Continued  on  Page  6)        ti 


'Bookstore  Blues' 


Neil  Ungerleider 


Mrs.  Margaret  Thomas,  University  Bookstore  Manager 
and  Mr.  Steve  Muhlfelder.  Merchandise  Manager,  replied  to 
a  Justice  editorial  of  two  weeks  ago,  "Bookstore  Blue.s"  in  a 
joint   interview   last  week.  ... 

Mr  Muhlfelder  said  that  "the  students  just  don  t  realize  the 
tremendous  effort  of  the  Bookstore  por.sonnel."  A  much  greater 
amount  of  work  than  is  visibly  apparent  is  required  to  run  the 
Bookstore.  The  effort  is  further  compounded  by  the  lack  of 
space  available.  Mrs.  Thomas  said  that  "the  space  is  inadequate 
...  we  are  looking  forward  to  ;       /  — ~ 

a  new  building  (the  propo.sed  "textbooKS  are  the  same  price 
Student  Union)  and  we  arc  try-  everywhere."  The  prices  are  set 
ing  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  by  the  publisher.  She  .said  that 
what  space  we  have."  This  ac-  "we  never  charge  more  for  a 
counts  for  the  fact  that  many  book,  often  we  charge  less  than 
books  are  not  able  to  be  car-  the  list  price.  If  any  student 
ried  Mrs.  Thomas  .said  that  can  prove  that  a  book  can  be 
"there  are  many  things  I  would  purchasod  for  less,  we  arc  anx- 
like  to  do.  but  'ju.st  cannot  "         ious  to  hear  about  it." 

Responding  to  the  Justice  Toiletries  are  usually  the 
proposal  of  employing  a  third  same  price  as  a  regular  drug 
cashier  Muhlfelder  said  that  store.  However,  Mr.  Muhlfel- 
the  "idea  of  third  cashier  is  not  der  said  that  "it  is  interesting 
practical"  as  peak  periods  are  to  note  that  the  best  selling 
only  immediatelv  after  classes  items  are  usually  di.scounted. 
are  let  out  and  the  store  is  This  is  to  make  it  t-asior  for  the 
cleared  by  twenty-five  past  the  students  to  buy  the  more  popu- 
hour.    There  would  be  nothing   far  items^" 

for  the  third  cashier  to  do  for  Mrs.  Thomas  stated  empha- 
the  majority  of  the  time.  tically:  "We  are   a  n  x  i  o  u  s  to 

In  reaction  to  the  common  serve  the  .students.  She  said 
complaint  that  the  Book.store's  that  they  are  open  to  anj  sug- 
prices  are  too  expensive.  Mrs.  gestion  that  might  enable  them 
Thomas  made  it  clear  that  th^  to  do  a  belter  job. 


sity  as 
th.mi   is 


a  strong  one.  But  on 


the  level  below  that  of  the  uni- 
versity as  an  aggregate,  the 
problem  lies  in  the  answer  to 
the  question  'Who  needs 
whom**" 

Who  Seeds  Whom? 

Do  Waltham  hi^h  .school  stu- 
dents need  more  from  the  Wal- 
tham community?  What  are 
the  needs  of  whom?  Are  they 
served''  Possibly  the  key  to  the 
understanding  previous  fail- 
ures in  community  action  pro- 
grams can  be  found  in  a  de- 
ficiency of  serving  those  needs. 

Mr.  Kane  concedes  that  there 
is  "not  much  in  common  be- 
tween individuals  of  both  com- 
munities. There  is  plenty  of 
misunderstanding  on  both 
sides."  Unhiformed  people  are 
the  key  to  bad  relationships. 

Thus,  as  Mr.  Kane  seems  to 
imply,  the  problem  of  inter- 
action is  not  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  city  or  be- 
tween tlie  llniverslty  as  a  social 
agaregafo  and  the  Waltham 
commiinifv;  in  many  situation.s, 
it  is  fhe  friction  between  indi- 
vldints  that  is  the  cau.se  of  poor 
relations. 

Residents   Hippy 

Residents  of  Waltham.  in  an 
informal  poll,  .seemed  quite 
happy  to  have  Brandeis  located 
in  tiieir  city.  Typical  of  resi- 
dents' conu7ients  were  those 
of  a  librarian  at  the  Waltham 
Public    Library.    She    ^aid, 


COLLEGE 
PHARMACY 

OF  WALTHAM,   INC. 

AT  THE  CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies  — 

Greeting  Cards  —  Ncwspopers  (Locol  &   New  York), 

Mogozines  —  Tobacco  —  Patent  Medicines  —  Candy 

and   Fomous   Hood  Coronet  Ice  Cream 

• 

FOR   FREE   DELIVERY  AND   PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE   PHONE  894-2290 

Hours:  8:30  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  Doily  —  8:30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Sundoy 

576  South  Street,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

(Neor  Brandeis  University) 

SPECIAL  COURTESIES   EXTENDED  TO 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS,   FACULTY,   PERSONNEL 
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THE    JUSTICE 


Romance  II 

On  Existential  Love 

By  HOWARD  WINANT 

lasT^XcT'w'x^m,'^!^ ''^'^  J'*''"  describing  the  situation  though,  woman  for  any  man: 
i^antTc   love   wi^   ihi?"^  Si^*"^.^?-'    absolutely    correct.        (1 )  Egotism.  Wish  the  woman 

Thwar  ed  b^  ihi  ?L/,7?-  '"  ^P^  idealization  of  the  essence  to  be  like  yourself,  thus  regu- 
wh^h  seeks  ^n  i^uJr/i'^V^T  o' an  object  IS  Its  word.  "In  the  larizing,  if  not  perfecting,  the 
?i!iogniir  and'  to  "fgulariz^  li  ^"«^""^"^  "^'^^  ^^^  ^^^^  •  '  •"  ^««^nce.  Exampres  of  thfs  are 
The  primary  example  here   of  Existentially  Loving  '^'\Z^r^''^-    ^^  *?,0P^.,^^  ''*^»y^ 

course  wniiiH  Ho  iK^;  i^j^u   *'  t     a  ,.     ,  ,  ,  a  lot  in  common"  with  the  girl 

course,  would  be  the  institution  In  terms  applicable  to  love,  whom  we  chase-  we  hone  for 
of  marriage,  but  marriage  is  now.  To  think  and  to  act  emp^th^  we  wan^her  to  be 
S.oni^f  ^"^^  obstructor  of  pas-  through  the  forms  is  to  act  es-  ^Srs^andfng^'  Tl^^^^^^  is  a 
«ionate   love.    It   is,    by   defini-   sentially:  one  courts  and  dances  John    uSepigTJm    which 
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On  Hate 


Foolish  Anger 


Steven  Kramer 


tion,  the  greatest  regularizing 
agent  of  passion,  because  it  de- 
mands that  passion  have  only 
a  single  outlet.  To  make  pas- 
sion uniform  is  to  begin  to  de- 
stroy it.  Back  to  this  point  in 
a  moment. 

It  follows  that,  once  we  ac- 
cept  the    situation   that   makes 
marnai^e  the  enemy  of  love   we 
jnust   also   accept   those   imita- 
tions of  and  approaches  to  mar- 
riage which  comprise  all  extra- 
marital   relationships    between 
inen  and  women,  from  so-called 
friendship"    to    ardent    court- 
?u  **•  J^^^^'  (an  be  little  doubt 
that  the  dance,  the  date,  the  en- 
gagement, and  so  on  are  soci- 
etaJly  imposed  organizers  of  the 
chaotic    and    anarchic    element 
of  passion  in  man,  and  that  they 
aim  at  formalizing  that  passion 
through    marriage    which    can 
Jea(i  only  to  destruction,  for  we 
have  said  that  the  basis  of  love 
IS  desire,  and  tiie  basis  of  dcsir- 
JP^-V^  !'?^  f««(t  of  not  posessing 
that  which  one  desires. 


runs 

Hoping  to  fashion  a  mir- 
ror, the  lover  doth  polish  the 
face  of  his  beloved  until  he 
produces  a  skull. 

Which  is  completely  true. 
Love  does  not  spring  from  these 
orderly  qualities,  only  self-es- 
teem. This  is  contrary  to  both 
the  existence-oriented  approach 
of  say,  Romeo,  and  to  the  Pla- 
tonistic  approach,  for  one  does 
not  seek  the  perfect  woman  in 
such  a  system,  but  instead  at- 
tempts to  create  her. 

(2)  Self-denial,  the  opposite 
of  the  first.  One  seeks  not  em- 
pathy, but  sympathy,  not  com- 
mon ground,  but  the  superior 


Freudian  terms,  this  would  be 
Oedipal,  I  suppose.  It  is  a  de- 
nial of  either  approach  to  love 
simply  because  it  does  not  as 


There  is  this  thing  called  the  unconscious:  it  knows  what*, 
going  on.  ^nai  t 

Bill  Kornrich's  article  of  last  week  ("Do~YS"Hitnna 
Love?")  is  a  piece  of  arrant  nonsence.  It  disturbe  me  thaf  5 
should  have  been  written  by  an  intelligent  person.  How  eLv 
to  be  caught  up  in  one's  own  emotions,  inflated  with  a  richteonQ 
and  wrathful  indignation  which  tramples  down  reason'  But  thf 
sincerity  of  the  anger  does  not  make  it  any  less  foolish  if  foolish 
It  IS,  or  any  less  dangerous  for  that  matter.  Maybe  McCarthJ 
was  sincere  in  hating  Communists?  Maybe  Cleon  was  reallv 
afraid  that  Socrates  was  corrupting  the  youth?  ^ 

It  has  taken  thousands  of  years  of  acculturation  to  restrain 
human  emotion,  yet  history's  gory  record   makes  us  question 
whether  civilization  is  anything  more  than  a  facade.  Kornrirh 
does  not  grasp  the  fact  that  every  society  must  be  repressive  in 
some  measure,  precisely  because  it  cannot  permit  a  Professor  R 
to  murder  a  Professor  C.  That  B  would  be  happier  if  he  could 
knock  off  C,  and  perhaps  also  sleep  with  C's  wife,  is  not  to  b^ 
doubted,  yet  clearly  this  repression  must  be  counted  as  one  of 
the  more  positive  discontents  of  civilizations.  If  men  are  to  live 
together,  such  insincere  actions  on  the  part  of  B  must  not  onlv 
be    tolerated,    but    even    praised.    The    hood    who   murders   hi« 
eneiny  may  be  sincere,  but  he  makes  an  awfully  bad  neighbor 
Even  granted,  (as  one  should  not  easily  be  prepared  to  do) 
that  in  a  sick  American  society  the  only  means  for  the  Necro 
to  obtain  his  rights  may  be  through  force,  still  we  should  not 
make  a  virtue  out  of  an  unpleasant  necessity.  Violence  is  not 
only  disgusting,  but  it  helps  to  break  down  such  rational  ab- 
stractions of  law  and  justice  as  have  been  imposed  upon  an  in- 
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Mr.  Howard  Wiimni,  New  Jus- 
tice Features  Editor. 


Essentially  Living 


easily  restricted  to  one  group.  And  we  should  not  be  overanxious 

to  encourage  further  the  mob  in  Cicero  ^vti  anxious 

The  author   of  last  week's  article  refuses   to  see  the   im- 

pire.  It  not  onlv  negate;'  the'ri^l  "^  "^^  ^J'  ^i"""^-  Following  'natural'  human  tendencies  in 
^r^  ..  ,  ^  negates  ine  a  dehumanized  and  man  pulated  societv  is  not  the  wav  in  Til^Jio 
(Cont^nued  on   page   7)        l-unless  life  in  Kornrich^s  Utopia  is  "Lsty   bruti^^^^^       sV.oTt.' 


The  Psychedelic  Bonanza 

Drug  Cult's  Significance 

By    L'ALLEGRO 

For   all   the   talk   about   the    art  (or,  as  we  will  see,  "anti-  posed  seemed  to  r;.mn*  nn  .k. 

"Swinging      Sixties,"      there    art").  To  be  "in,"  to  be  "hip,"  L^X The    d^o^c^^was    n^ 

seems   to   be  an   awful    lot   of    \^,^^  embrace  a  separate  life,  a  within  a  historical  perspective 

boredom    around.     One    well-    cond'iVinn    a  f.f'^'^f "^il  ^'"!^2^  ^"^  ^"^^   '"^  ^"^  elemental   hu- 

known    i-epresentative    of    the    neon  e   it'  .Imi  J     ^i.^^^ated  man  encounter.  In  a  world  in 

••New     I.ft"characterized    Ihe^    ^^i^'i^^;:::.^^^'^  {^  ^^^^J!^  t^hllX^i^  f^.I 

overcome  the  great  vacuum.  really    depr'ived    of    his   power 

beriously      speaking,      these  of    a    meaningful   decision 

people     misunderstand     litera-  Camus'  heroes  in  The  Strang-^ 

1  m  n  ^JiuP^^^^*^^  Russia,  around  «r  and  The  Fall  arc  men  unabJe 

lyiO.  Oblomov,  a  very  power-  to  act,  paralyzed,  incapable  of 

the ''brd"f'.;fr'''or;,':^"^"^"''''?u'    ^"^.^"^^^'l    appeared.    It    dealt  finding    their    identities    or    of 

social  n?obfem.    T^?t^,  "^'v!^    kI^  ^  "'?^  ^'^^"^  ^^  «  twilight  dentilying  with  anything  with- 

mfnd    fhe  >^^^^^^^  to    ac7%n'".h"t^'"'^'  ""^^^^    JL  ^'    ^^^"^.   themselves.    He 

"rv^^  4  vyuiniiig  Class  IS  mc    lo    act,    to    think,    or    even    to    too,  envisaged   a   ^inr^ifip   ;nHi 

educaled    are    also    the    most  inglv   and   nownrJ^^     k   '"'""  f '"'"''*'    "'    ^''^    individuals    di- 

bored.   They  suffer,  no   doubt  "us  s^i^I  ^fp^ifil^.^^   'Tk'""*  Ifmm.-,  as  some  ••intellectuals' 

from  the  occupational  disease  capablmy  o^f  cart  oMhl.  P.'.'J"  t'L  ""^'"^  ')?"'  '"  >«  "'"''•^  "^e 

Of  e.,stential  vacuity.  ,ia^    int'e^l.?^/„t1ta'*  t  ''plrtf  ^^t^oZ^'X'  s^^ciaT^^'^lil^ 

Assuming    this    to    be    true,  pate  affirrnativcly  or  negatively  and  to  evade  social  action  bv 

boredom"    emerges    not   only  '"  the  life  of  society.  pretending     '•boredom  "f^     I 

ffoif    iT?^^.''"'.  "^  "  '"°"^''-        Si'"'',"'/,  when  the  political  plain  jokl.  It  is  a  kind  of  in- 

lion.      it      motivates      nr^w      rr^U_      Unilv    nf    fVir*   ITrr^^^u    TJ^„:.... fr.ll«r,*,.^i         ,       .       ^'I'Ki    ui     Hi 


with,  and  marries  one's  dream 

. - «.  ^over,  OK?  Such  thought  is,  so 

.  All  of  thi.s  leads  us  to  a  clas-  ^^  speak,  the  acceptance  of  the 
sicaJJy  simple  existential  con-  ^^^^^  «nd  their  implied  acts  as 
flitt.  and  lets  us  see  a  cla.ssical  ^^"'''^^y  applicable  to  all.  It 
dilemma  of  that  philo.sophy  in  ?^"^*  t)e  so.  Or  else,  how  could 
the  light  of  our  own  individual  '^^^  Schmoe  and  Chaim  Schmerl 
nerds;  to  love.  win  different  girls  to  their  dif- 

No  one  lives  existentially  {erent  sides  until  the  12th  of 
Everyone  lives  essentially.  It  ^ever  without  saying  a  single 
IS  pretty  impossible  to  do  any-  *"^"S  that  wasn't  exactly  the 
thing  else,  since  the  language  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^t  the  other  guy  was 
one  speaks  does  not  recognize  ^^y^"C'  «nd  without  doing  ex- 
existential  differences  between  ^S^^y  ^^^^t  the  other  guy  was 
objects,  but  only  essential  dif-   ^oing? 

ferences,  and  doesn't  attempt  to        In  accepting  the  ritual,  a*;  we 
make  any  distinctions  at  all  be-   must,  and  in  living  essentially 

lr^?Hr'*\'  '*^^^^-  ^^^  ^^''^»^-   ^^  ^*  '""'^t'  ^«  a^«  absolutely 

pie,   although   everyone  on  the   accepting  the  figure  of  the  ideal- 

ijrancJeis  campus  comprehends   *»»«  i<leal  woman   to  whom  all 

i.'i^;T    '^i""^^    bottle,"    it    is   this  ought  to  apply,  or  begin  to 

^?iL    i  ..^^^^^^^^    ^^^y    ^^^y   ?PP'y' and  the  ideal  love,  which 
u        bottles  we  all  remember   >s  apparently   a   system   of   le- 

when   shown   the   words   "coke   galized  passion  in  which  desire 

DouJc      sbarc    the    same  exist-   and  possession  do  not  conflict 

cnce.   In  other  words,  do  John-   This  is  no  doubt  why  the  vari- 

ny  and  Jimmy  remember  and  ous  love  myths  have  so  much 
conceive  of  the  same  bottle?  appeal  to  us  and  power  over  us- 
^^''yj'^ejy  they  do  not.  They  they  describe  our  idealized 
?K^  thinking,  and  the  language  selves,  or  rather,  the  idealized 
iney  think  in,  whatever  it  is,  patterns  in  which  our  selves 
Js  nelping  them  to  think,  in  an  now  move  so  imperfectlv 
essential  manner.  To  think  ex-  Iseult,  Helen,  Juliet,  Beatrice 
istentially  would  require,  for  and  all  the  others  are  simplv 
the  purposes  of  this  example,  representations  of  what  men 
that  we  all  reject  the  Platonis-  want  to  be  chasing, 
tic  conception  of  an  ideal  coke       Defenses  against  the  realiza- 

are  moT?.;f*'fl\*^"   ^^'^^''^   tion  that  there  is  no  eLeSf; 

.    moaeiea,   floating  some-   Derfect    Cthaf    i<:     r»r.rf«o4    ;i    :~   "   "— «'^--  y^i  aa  a  juuiiva-        oiuujrtijy,  wnen  tne  political    P^am  lOKe.  It  i*;  a   kinrt  nt    ir» 

ivhere  in  the  great  beyond.    In   t'heme    perfect  in  "^^  e  an  i  n  g"    gk>ns    new  ronf'n    "^^    ^""^    T'^  ^^. 'i?^  ^^"^^  Resistance    tellectual     racketeer^g  ""'one 

, 1^. meaning;    gions,  new  consciousness,  new    evaporated  after  the  War,  and    ^«"not  build  a  "movement"  out 

^ ^"^     intellectuals     were     "set    5^    the    feeling   for    individual 


"movement"    on    a    recent   TV 
panel   as   primarily   concerned 

with    "existential"   problems 

"for  instance,  boredom"  —  as 
compared  with  its  predecessors 
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presented  by  Gordon's  Liquor  Store 

The  Club  offers: 

1.  TWO  BOTTLES  of  the  choicest  imported  wines,  selected  by  inter- 
notionol  experts,  at  o  cost  not  to  exceed  $4.95  per  month  for  the 
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by  the  FRENCH  NATIONAL  WINE  COMMITTEE 

You  moy  cancel  your  membership  in  the  club  ot  ony  time. 
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876  Moin  Street,  Wolthom  54,  Moss. 

Most  complete  line  of  imported  ond  domestic  borreled 
beers  —  wines  —  beers  —  liquors 

Delivery  Service  —  TW  3<1900«  3-1276 


were 

iree  to  act  on  tluur  own,  they  J]'sorientation.  To  'think""m 
felt  paralyzed.  There  was  no  ^^xistential"  terms  means  to 
wh?Jw^  onentation  through  \»^ink  in  terms  of  individual 
Which  to  channel  action.  It  was  ^^t^cisions,  either  affirminc  or 
then     that     the     emphasis    '^^gating  the  historical  process 

as  It  manifests  itself  in  social 

reality. 

Hallucinations 

A  poignant  example  of  the 
existential  waste  is  the  edu- 
cated person  "dropping  out"  of 


APPLICATION  { 

I  PIcose   enroll   the   following    os   o    member  I 

1  of  THE  WINE  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB.     ! 

2  Nome    . 
* 

2  Address 

2  *  I  FURTHER  CERTIFY  THAT  I  AM  OVER 

I  21  YEARS  OF  AGE. 
i... .......... 


*•'••»»***»».   %»m*»9. 
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on     "existential"     alternatives 
gained  currency. 

Existentialism 

Existentialism    in    France 
^^aPPt*^  itself  in  philosophical 

garb    but    was    essentially     a    ^a,   "  '- v..^.^^„tje  */wi    ux 

literary     phenomenon.     Sartre    PJ.^enters  of  life.  Resigned  to 
was    not    really    interested    in    ^""^"^rence,     disgustingly     es- 
free  will"   as  a  philosophical    ^^^^^^^    'rom    all    possible 
alternative  but  as  a  choice  for    SY^'^ues  of  action  and  thought, 
the  individual  within  a  sociallv    ".'^.^"terested  in  any  kind  of  de- 
pre-determined     world       He    ^.^^'^'^' ^^^  is  open  to  any  diver- 
wanted  the  intellectual  to  see    ^lons    which    might    come    his 
inat    the    revolutionary     class    ^^^^  -"^  is  not  quite  the  person 
struggle     is     the     determinant    rr^'^^though     he     might     flatter 
around  which  the  development    !^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  is— who,   like 
oi      history     focuses     and      to    ybion^ov   in    pre-revolutionary 
Choose    accordingly.     But    the    5"^^^^     ^^    The     Stranger     in 
decision   to  participate  in   this    ^^"^"s'      novel,      reveals     the 
struggle  should  be  the  decision    ^l?J}y  »^  ii^e  through    his   in- 
of  the  individual;  he  should  use    fj^'i^ty   to   grasp   and    embrace 
his    freedom"  within  the  frame    ^"p,. conflict    by    which    life    is 
of  hjstorical   necessity   to   dis-    ^^^.V^ed.  The  peculiar  paralysis 
SS^^r^^iL^   P^^^^   ^^^  role.   He    P^  ^':if  will,  whether  understood 
Should   be   responsible  for   his   1"     "terary     or     psychological 
decision.  terms,   becomes  relevant   as  a 

Camus,  on  the  other  hand  f^^^"^^s  only  in  a  social  con- 
questioned  the  possibility  of  a  I^^^-  Pathology  of  the  psyche 
clear-cut  alternative.  To  par-  ^^  <?\"crwise  a  purely  clinical 
ticipate  in  the  way  Sartre  oro-    P^®]?'^*^   Our  man  of  affluence, 

on  the  other  hand,  is  not  really 
sick.  He  is  merely  "bored"  by 
consummate  affluence.  He  is  a 
very  "normar'  product  of  a 
society  which  offers  him  every- 
^ing  in  surplus.  He  has  every- 
thing for  the  asking.  Enmeshed 
in  a  siirplus^-producing  market, 
(Continued  on  Paj^e  6) 


Folio,  the  Brandeis  liter- 
ary magazine,  welcomes  all 
?."■»»>?>»'  manuscripts.  Dead- 
Ime  IS  Thanksgiving.  Submit 
manuscrips  to  either  Jeremy 
Cott  or  Richard  Burgin. 
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November  8,  1966 


THE     JUSTICE 


Hirschhorti  Commentary 

Social  Method 


Poge  Flv« 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  —  The 
following  article  was  received 
as  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Mr. 
Nacht  is  a  Brandeis  alumnus, 
now  at  Princeton. 

I  read  with  surprise  the  re- 
cent article  by  Larry  Hirsch- 
horn  in  The  Justice;  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  is  not  in- 
dicative of  a  "new  wave"  of 
thought  at  Brandeis.  The  au- 
thor's arguments  for  a  "value- 
free"  or  "value-neutral"  soci- 
ology may  be  criticized  at 
length — but  there  are  three 
specific  points  that  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to. 

Herbert    Marcuse    once    re- 
ferred to  fascism  as  an   "out- 
moded"   form    of    totalitarian- 
ism. Similarly,  the  German  sci- 
entists that  Mr.  Hirschhorn  re- 
fers   to    were    "outmoded"    or 
more    extreme    versions    of    a 
trend  that  is  still  with  us.    In 
place  of  the  German  scientists 
who  took  no  stand  against  Hit- 
ler,  I  would   refer   to  the  sci- 
entists from  the  University  of 
Michigan  who  helped  set  up  a 
police  state  in  Vietnam,  those 
sociologists  who  participated  in 
Project  Camelot,  and  those  "in- 
tellectuals" who  are  even  now 
cheerfully    engaged    in    studies 
for  the  Rand  Corporation  and 
in   working   out   more  rational 
and   scientific   ways   of   killing 
people.   I  find  it  rather  difficult 
to    believe    that    in    all    these 
eases  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
the  personal  failing  of  individ- 
ual men.  Especially  so  scientific 
a    mind    as    Mr.    Hirschhorn's 
must    recognize    the    need  'for 
identifying    a    common    causal 
factor  when  such  a  pattern  of 
regularities  appears.    Scientific 
research   takes  place  within   a 
social  framework  and  one  must 
inquire   as  to   what   structures 
the  direction  of  that  research. 
Today,  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  sociologists  increasingly 
prepares  them  for  the  uncrit- 
ical acceptance  of  all  the  ques- 
tions   that    they    receive — they 
investigate    the    problems   that 
they  are  presented  with,  with- 
out  questioning   what   purpose 
the  solutions  of  these  problems 
that   they   are  presented   with, 
without  questioning  what  pur- 
pose    the     solutions     of     these 
problems  will   serve.  In  short, 
questions     are     not     asked    in 
vacuo  but  within  the  context  of 
a  prevailing  conceptual  frame- 
work,   and    today,    under    the 
guise  of   value   neutrality,    too 
many   intellectuals   and  sociol- 
ogists have  abdicated  their  duty 
to  investigate  the  implications 
of  the  framework  within  which 
they  operate.  Symptomatically, 
while  many  people  protest  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  very  few  ask 
how  it  could  have  come  about. 
In    its    time,    Nazism    was    not 
arbitrary   and    did    not   appear 
overnight — it  was  too  sympto- 
matic  of   a   general   trend  and 
disorder    in     society.     Experi- 
ments like  the  Free  University 
are  rather  naive  and  most  prob- 
ably   foredoomed    attempts    to 
overcome  this  impasse.  Unfor- 
tunately, what  does  not  appear 
to  be  forthcoming  is  a  critical 
social  theory  that  analyzes  the 
human  alternatives  open  to  us. 
Secondly,   and    more   impor- 
tant,   Mr.    Hirschhorn    appears 
to   have  a  very  confused   con- 
ception of  what  constitutes  so- 
cial  science.    Social  science  is 
not   natural   science.    As   obvi- 
ous as  this  statement  appears, 
it  seems  nevertheless  necessary 
to   state.     The    primary   diff"er- 
ence  between  the  two  branches 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  facts  that 
each  science  deals  with.     Nat- 
ural facts  are  eternal  facts;  nat- 
ural phenomena  are  independ- 
ent of  man's   presence.   Social 
facts,   on   the   other   hand,    be- 
come    distorted     if    they     are 


Si£?  M.  A.  Greenhill  presents  Z?M^ 

0   distinguished    program   of 

Baroque  and  Renaissance  music 

with  ALFRED  DELLER  and 


Alex  Nacht 


Don't  Talk  Like  the  Rainmaker; 
I  Don't  Want  to  Listen 


eternalized;   they  must  be  ap- 
prehended in  their  historicity, 
that  is,   as   part   of   a   process 
which    is    still    going    on    and 
which  ends  only  when  human 
history   ends.    Mr.    Hirschhorn 
mistakes   his   enemy  when   he 
writes   that   "by   insisting   that 
we  intertwine  social  and  moral 
questions  we  simply  fetter  so- 
cial science  with  all  the  insol- 
uble problems  of  moral  philos- 
ophy."    Social    facts   are  con- 
stantly   in   the   process   of   be- 
coming:   they    not    only    have 
history  behind  them,  they  have 
it  before  them,  and  it  is  in  this 
dimension     that     social     facts 
must  also  be  considered.   Any 
critical  social   theory   must   be 
two-dimensional.    It  must  con- 
sider social  facts  both  in  terms 
of  their  actuality  and  their  po- 
tentiality.    It  is  this  second  di- 
mension  that    "value-free"   so- 
ciology   eradicates.     To    treat 
only  the  "actual"  or  what  "is," 
only  the  sheer  surface  of  social 
reality,  is  certainly  bad  scien- 
tific method.   Yet  it  is  precisely 
this  strategy  that  contemporary 
social  science  is  committed  to. 
What  we  need  is  not  a  mechan- 

(Continued  on  Page   6) 


Yis  g'dal  v'yis  g'dash  —  the 

theater  is  dead — once  more. 
And  this  time  the  eulogy  is  be- 
ing delivered  by  N.  Richard 
Nash,  professor  of  theater  arts 
and  Broadway  playwright. 

Maybe  you  only  heard  it  was 
sick.  It  was;  but  its  death  was 
long  and  slow,  brought  about 
by  a  "stultifying  dullness." 
Says  Nash,  "We  are  still  de- 
pendent on  the  techniques  of 
Ibsen's  theater  of  50,  60,  75 
years  ago." 

PYom  that  you  could  die? 
Not  exactly — there  were  com- 
plications: "Our  entertainment 
is  better  done  by  the  factories 
— MGM,  20th  Century,  Para- 
mount, NBC,  CBS,  ABC— they 
do  it  so  much  better  than  we 
fashioned  shoemakers,  and 
can  do  it  by  hand,  like  the  old- 
fashioned  shoemakers,  and 
they've  done  us  in,  and  the 
American  theater  is  dead." 

With  the  first  reason,  who 
could  disagree?  The  piece  bien- 
fait  has  been  worn  to  a  boring 
frazzle.  There  may  be  room 
for  divine  practitioners  like 
Williams,  Arden,  and  Albee — 
playwrig'hts  who  can  some- 
times make  us  forget  they  are 
writing  what   Nash   calls   "the 


By  DICK  GOL0BERG 

old  play."  But  certainly,  the 
Treasury  of  the  Theater  cannot 
take  one  more  exposition — 
climax-denouement-play  and 
still  claim  that  John  Gassner 
isn't  senile. 

But  the  factories!  Can  movie 
lots  and  sound  studios  come  up 
with  better  stuff  than  the  live 
stage?  Or  just  better  reproduc- 
tions? It's  a  matter  of  taste 
which  Virginia  Woolf  was  bet- 
ter; but  it's  an  undeniable  fact 
that  she  was  born  in  the  the- 
ater. And  how  are  productions 
like  Peter  Weiss's  Marat /S.ade 
going  to  look  in  celluloid? 

But  here's  where  Mr.  Nash 
sees  the  beginning  of  "a  new 
theater,"  Not  the  "old  play"  by 
Peter  Weiss,  but  the  new  pro- 
duction techniques  that  were 
so  popular  that  almost  every 
summer  stock  and  regional 
theater  has  tried  to  reproduce 
them.  In  fact,  new  techniques 
seem  to  be  the  battle  cry  for 
Nash's  new  theater — an  insti- 
tution with  a  forked  spearhead, 
one  prong,  the  musical;  the 
other,  the  regional  and  univer- 
sity theater. 

And  from  this  cometh  our 
help.  But  even  here,  Nash  says 
we   are   unprepared.   On  Spin- 


Aufisfic  Chillun  Cot  Wings 


The  Historical  Physician 


Harry  D.  Uplands 


The  horsemen  rode  by  my  house  again  last  night,  as  I  sat  looking  from  the  window,  think- 
ing: some  of  us  weep  and  sing,  and  some  of  us  also  live  in  the  dark.  Some  of  us  walk  on  the 
feun.  1  will  not  say  how  many  times  1  have  seen  them;  they  come  sometimes  —  only  —  when 
I  can  not  work,  when  I  am  not  eating,  when  my  mind  is  empty  and  my  hands  are  not  distract. 

I  ney  remind  me  that  I  had  not  seen  the  Pacific  Ocean  until  one  birthday  when  I  ate  fried  fish, 
beans,  and  rice  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  walked  to  the  breakwater  towards  nightfall 
wiin  my  friend  and  sat  at  the  end  of  it,  sending  frightened  crabs  back  to  the  wet  side  of  the  rocks. 

II  grew  completely  dark  and  I  was  sitting  there  thinking  about  seeing  the  Pacific  for  the  first 

/     .il*.   1^        -^^  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ritual  and  spoke  only  in  anecdotes,  because  I  wanted 
to  think,  and  to  make   people [ 


think,  that  I  was  an  historical 
personage,  maturing  in  record 
able  ceremonies. 


Therefore  I   was  idly,   with- 


Once  last   year  I  was  home   stood    up,    smacked    the    dust 

watching   the    seven    horsemen    from    his   doublet,    looked    fat, 

gallop  by  kicking  up  sweat  and    looked  around,  knocked  on  my 

-    „>.^  .^.^,    „..„-   litter,    magnificent,   whipping   door   with    his    lute,    which   he 

out     much     awareness    of    the    their  mounts  but  not  speaking,   held  with  white  gloves.  A 

greatest  ocean  and  of  the  East-   the  street  lights  dancing  from   Bright    Ring    hung    over    his 

ern  world  on  the  other  side,    their  silver  buckles,  sparks  on   head.  Suspended  from  the  Ring, 

and  the  six-mile  mountains  un-    the  asphalt,  horse  flanks  slap-   the  Hours,  like  the  shadows  of 

der  the  water  intervening,  pre-   Pi"g    against    each    other    like    horsemen,  whirled   in   a   mcrg- 

tending  to  write  a   letter  to  a   two  hands  clapping,  or  like  the    ing  circle  of  shapes. 


child  or  father  who  saves  my   seven    wild    chargers     on    the 


gold:  "This  theater  we've  got 
here  is  a  gorgeous,  antiquated 
theater."  (Though  Mr.  Nash 
concedes  it  is  "one  of  the  best 
university  theaters.")  His  criti- 
cism is  that  the  building  has 
no  facilities  for  tomorrow's 
theater — it  is  dedicated  to  "the 
old  play." 

The  musical  for  Nash  is  the 
initial  step  toward  the  theater 
of  mixed-media.  "We  have  not 
found  a  language  in  the  theater 
for  expressing  today."  So  Nash 
advises  the  combination  of 
dance,  song,  film,  circus,  car- 
nival, even  dialogue  as  the  new 
mode  of  expression. 

Fine.  But  is  it  theater?  Isn't 
there  a  point  at  which  music 
becomes  so  electronic  and  art 
so  kinetic  that  they  cease  being 
music  and  art?  Is  theater  mere- 
ly a  performer-audience  rela- 
tionship? Or  is  Nash  asking  for 
a  new  art  form? 

Or  is  it  still  possible  to  do 
something  with  the  old  play 
other  than  discarding  it?  Ad- 
mittedly, the  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  what  William  Gib- 
son (The  Miracle  Worker)  re- 
fers to  as  a  "public  art"  which 
has  been  around  "for  some 
2500  years,"  i.e.,  it's  not  a 
relatively  new  mode  like  the 
symphony  or  the  poem.  Bern- 
stein and  Nemerov  have  it 
easy;  indexed  against  the 
chronology  of  the  drama, 
they're  almost  working  in  pop 
art. 

No!  The  theater  is  a  viable 
medium — maybe  not  just  as  it 
is.  but  in  what  it  is  becoming. 
We  cannot  revive  yesterday's 
theater;  we  can  only  move'  it 
forward,  modify  it,  experiment 
with  it.  The  means  for  experi- 
mentation have  to  be  regional 
and  university  t  h  e  a  t  e  r  .s — 
Broadway  is  too  expensive  and 
too  much  a  part  of  "the  fac- 
tory." 

The  direction  for  the  new 
theater  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  new  playwrights; 
whether  they  write  epimusicals 
or  break  the  bonds  of  the  old 
play,  but  retain  its  immense 
capabilities. 

Sophocles.  Shakes-pciare,  Ib- 
sen, and  their  fellows  did  not 
pick  the  bones  clean.  The  the- 
ater need  only  be  laid  to  res-t 
if  it  does  not  move.  What  Nash 
rails  "the  postmortal  thrash- 
ings like  the  motion  of  a  dead 
frog,"  may  really  be  healthy 
signs  of  new  life. 


time.  Refuses  to  enter  an  air-  and  a  little  dumb  scream,  and  n          •   .         ^  j    ■, 
plane.    First    Real    Romance),  hurried    in    to    find    my    lady  talking  into  a  faded  entrance- 
when,  close  to  the  rocks  from  standing  with  her  hair  on  fire,  ^^y-    ^^^'^     ^^^P^    down.    He 

the   rir^*    '    "- "   ^'              "  "—'' '^  ""*'-  *-'  =  -"  •--- ^  ''^"^ 

sound  ,  ._  ^ 

in   the  water,  easily  and   near  -   — -   .^„^.   ......   ^w ...^  *     i    k  * 

the  surface.  Six  men  were  sit-  wiry   ashes    into   the   sink    and  '"^"sire]    out,    actually,    not    a 

ting    in    the    dugout;    another  held  her  and  held  her  head,  I  ^^^^^  ^^^'  ^"^' 

stood    in    the    prow    holding    a  had  to  turn  to  the  window  be- 


I,  close  to  the  rocks  from  standing  with  her  hair  on  fire,  ^^^^     ^^^'^     ^^SP-^..    x^P'    ^^  i 

ight   I    heard   the   small  beating  at  it  with  blind  hands.  ^^^^  ^    song   which   I   thought  j , 

i  of  a  few  paddles  curling  After  I  smothered  the  fire  with  ^^^^,  "^^V    ^^^''^^    unpolished    — 

e  water,  easily  and   near  a   dish  towel   and   combed    the  ^"^^  ®  tragedy,  in  life,  to  be  a  ' 


I     ThP  "Al 


r 
[ 


-    I "- 6    a   .^ «^  .^. — ..   ^^ 

darkening  torch.  A  cat  watched    cause   I    could    not    bear   the 
the  fire  from  the  stern.  The  boat   stench.   The    street   was  empty 
moved    faster    than    it    seemed   save   for   two   people   convers- 
able. It  appeared  farther  away    ing  over   a  parking  meter;   an 
than  it  was;  therefore  I  thought   unbroken   line  of   cars   was 
I  sat  on  a   cliff  or  on   a   great   parked  along  the  far  curb,  but 
seatower.  I  could  not  recall  the   none   along   the   near,    because 
name    of    the    water.    The    sea   the  signs  forbid  it. 
and  the  sky  were  both  black;       Having  missed  the  horsemen 
the  torah  had   a  halo  of  mist;   because  her  hair  was  burning, 
the  sound  of  the  oars  was  muf-   I  went  to  sleep  that  night  sadly 
fled;  the  cat,  the  torah,  the  cox-  with   her  washed   head   on   my 
swain,  and  the  rowers  were  all   chest   and   dreamed   that   I   sat 
looking  at  each  other:   that  is  looking  from  my  window.  This 
how  they  were  afloat.  Not  seen  time  there  was  no  thunder:  a 
I   watched    them    slip    by;    the  moon-faced     Derbyshire     min- 
boat   soon    disappeared    to   the  strel  struggled  by  on  a  flower- 
left,    approaching    the    place  eating  pinto,   but   collapsed   in 
where,  in  the  day  time,  there  front  of  my  house  while  I  was 
is  a  mountain  alive  with  native  watching.    The    horse's    brow 
INRI   crosses,  sheep,   lizards,   came    dead    to    rest    upon    the 
white    butterflies    and    black   teeth   of  the   piano   which    has 
birds.  The  sea  again  was  empty,   forever  been  lying  outside  my 
I  soon  knew  that  when  I  want   house.    Prone,   the   minstrel 
riders  they  are  there,  but  cursed,  kicked  the  dusty  saddle, 


Remember  this:  she'd  reach 
her  hand  behmd  to  see  if  the 
wind  were  blowing  her  hair/ 
and  the  wind  blew  in  her 
hair./You  lie  alone,  not  now 
with  her/just  terrible  Helios, 
unwise, /lies  melting  on  the 
coverlet/come  through  the 
scarlet  curtains  that  she 
hung/the    last    time    she   re- 

( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Poor  Fellow 


Consciousness 
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Page  Seven 


(Continued  from  Pa^e  5) 

•*I  did." 

"Yeh?  Didja  git  her  .  .  .  real 
good?" 

Aron  nodded. 

*'I  mean  ..."  The  man  hit 
the  fist  of  one  hand  into  the 
palnri  of  the  other.  ".  .  .  real 
hard."  He  frowned,  then 
smiled,  ".  .  .  'er  legs  kickin' 
up." 

Aron  looked  to  see  if  a  train 
was  coming.  The  man  grabbed 
his  .shoulder  and  turned  him 
around.    "Well?"  said  the  man. 

'*Yeh!"  said  Aron.  smiling. 
He  really  liked  the  idea.  Per- 
haps the  next  time  he  could  get 
up  enough  courage  to  a^k  her 
explicitly. 

"Good."  He  pointed  his  An- 
ger at  Aron  and  belched.  "Gon- 
na see  'er  again  .  .  .  t'morrow 
night?" 

"No  ...  I  have  to  work." 

The  man  frowned,  squinted, 
leaned  forward.  "Git  'er  t'mor- 


row night!  Hard!  .  .  .  legs  kick> 
in'  up  .  .  .  an'  everything." 

Aron    sighed.     A    train    was 
coming.    "Okay,"  he  said. 

The  train  pulled  into  the  sta 


(Continued  from  Page  5>  (Continited  from  Page  3> 

adaptive  type  of  "peak  experl-   ter  will  be  eluding  us." 
ences,"  the  kind  more  akin  to       Concerning     his     immediate 
intentional      consciousness,      is   pinns    Or.    Diamondopoulos 

*^^?u  J^"^  .^'^  ^'^^^  "5  ""^   a^d  focuslkg'of  con^1oi'sJie«"   P«'«^-^  ^'  "***   «>«  rr"".!* 

walked   to    the   opening   doors,    somewhat  as  a  laser  beam.  This    establish    "a    group   of   faculty 

The  man  tottered  half  wa^  m-    -^  rooted  in  or  results  in  crea-   designed    to    address    itself    to 

to  the  car.    Aron  steadied  him   tivity,  ambition,   activity,  con-   academic  policies."  Specifically 

with  his  hand,  helped  him  in-   tinuit'y  in  time,'  and  a  certain   he    would    like    this    group    to 

side,    then    walked   away   from    cautiousness  in  reacting  to  the   consider  "the  philosophy  of  stu- 

him  and  sat  down  at  the  other   world.  But  as  noted  earlier  this,    dent  oomplaints,   to  studj   the 

end  of  the  car.  ji^e  all  "peak  experiences,"  is   inclinations  of  the  faculty,   to 

Two     young     Negroes     with   not  within  man's  control.  None   study    pressures    within    the 

mirror-smooth  skin,  slick,  dyed   can  be  induced  at  will.  school  and  come  up  with  real 

red-brown  hair,  and  tight  panU       The  hope   is  developing  the   "•^/iKn^K!!?  JS!™^lJl^*^^^ 

sat  next  to  one  another.   An  old   phenomenological  techniques  to    ^7***'L*I^r  s^l^™^?i?  !""*j; 

man    with    deep    scars    in    his   enable    consciousness    to    func-    H^J^^^}^  ^L  ^hT**V«^«i«^  Iv. 

cheek  and  a  patch  over  one  eye   tion  as  a  muscle  —  where  it  is    *^r«s>a«ni  on  ^nai  is  going  on, 

read   the   "National   Enquirer."    exercised   to    glow    and    be   ®"  u         •**  k     j  «    !-  *S- 

An  old   lady   with  a  mustache   healthy  —  where  experience  is   J"     ^^/A.!^?  ^*#     2?!-l^«.  S 

ate  a  chocolate  bar  and  dropped   fresh    and    we   are   efficient   at    £.?f*  ri?    ^b^  ^   u.,  «  «o1?.7i^ 

the  wrappings  on  the  floor     A   reacting  to  it  -  where  we  do    I^^ J^^^Sil^^^'tl^H^.l^^l^ 

fair  -  skinned  angelic  -  looking   not   tire   after   an    hour    and   a    ^^^  ^alk  by  point  ng  out  that  in 

young  girl  slept  in  the  arms  of   half  of  creative  thought.  Man's   ??JL^,^^^S.^r^^„^t  i?k'    hA^^^^^^^ 

her  well-dress^  boyfriend.  condition  is  contingent  but  his   ^'Jl^,%^"^i^""ii*f?  .^^^^ 

At  th*»  nthPr  PnH  nf  f h^  rar    consciousuess  is  free.  To  the  ex-    specific  proposal  is     consistent 

At  the  other  end  of  the  car,  .        consciousness   is  not   ^^^^  obligations  to  this  school, 

the  man  was  leaning  forward,    y"*   X„t     oT  his     condition    «  ^^^   that  opens  new  oppor- 

offering  his  hand  to  a  woman,    ?fP*?,  ^"*     *"*     **'*     condition,   ^^^^-^^    ^^^    maintains   a    fair 

a  nurse  in  her  white  uniform.    "'*    J'         .!       ,  system  of  recognizing  merit  in 

She  looked  away.  .  ^-Y^,  Wilsons  remarKs  most   whatever  capacity  it  manifests 

Aron  watched.    Poor  fellow,   definitely  are  worthy  of  study   i^^^lf. 

and  respect.  Nevertheless,  one        -  *  *i         t^ 

is  uncomfortable  over  Mr.  Wil-  ^}^  response  to  questions  Dr. 
son's  casting  aside  of  intrinsic  Diamondopoulos  stated  that  he 
validity  of  the  "peak  experi-  ^a^  not  unhappy  about  the  de- 
ences  '  in  favor  of  their  utility  fision  to  retain  the  five  course 
to  intentional  consciousness  and  oad.  He  doesn  t  feel  the  intel- 
evolution.  One  wonders  wheth-  ^\^^?^^  ,  *"^^  highly  motivated 
er  the  phenomenological  tech-  students  who  get  here  will  be 
niques  which  would  be  devel-  exhausted  by  the  five  courses^ 
oped  to  enable  man  to  experi-    ^^  ^«  "^t     impressed  with  the 


he  thought 


ence  consciousness  as  intention 


amount    of    work    done   here." 


al    might    turn   out    to    be   too    Fu"'!^*?^""^''^    ^^    maintained 


contrived.  Perhaps,  the  experi- 
ence  of    intentional    conscious 


that  the  discussion  on  the  four 
course  load  "did  not  center  on 


L  How  come  you've  been  getting 
such  swinging  computer  datesr 

I  guess  you  haven't 
seen  my  personality 
quesUunuaire* 


2.  Tive  foot  two. 
113  pounds. 
Ncjarsighted.* 


ness  itself  will  be  seen  as  artifi-  overwork,    but    centered    on    a 
cial  and  egocentric  —  render- 

ing  man  insensitive  to  his  feel-  cern    for    communicating    new 

ings  and   not   receptive   to  the  insights  to  the  ninety-five  per- 

world.     In  addition,  one  ques-  cent.    Clearly,    the    ninety-five 

tions  the  necessity  of  a  gap  in  percent   can    end    man's   exist- 

understanding  between  the  five  ence  as  easily  as  the  five  per- 

percent  and  the  ninety-five  per-  cent  can  promote  man's  evolu- 

cent  as  well  as  the  lack  of  con-  tion. 


theory  of  education  which 
maintains  that  with  four  courses 
there  will  be  greater  contact 
between  students  and  faculty 
and  greater  appreciation  of  ed- 
ucation by  the  students."  The 
Dean  pointed  out  that  any  rev- 
olution in  faculty  and  curri- 
culum is  impractical  because 
we  just  don't  know  "which  fac- 
ulty will  be  here  one  year  from 
now."  One  solution  he  said,  is 
to  "convert  Brandeis  into  a 
third  rate  institution  where  the 
faculty  is  not  called  out  and  be 
committed  to  a  regularised  cur- 
riculum," 

Concerning  the  possibility  of 
appointing  a  University  Pro- 
vost, Dean  Diamondopoulos 
commented  that  "the  President 
and  Senate  Council  are  oblique- 
ly considering  a  Provost,  but 
whatever  happens  my  job  will 
remain  my  job  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  If  a  Provost  comes 
I  get  the  general  impression 
that  he  will  be  of  the  grand 
philosopher  type,  an  elder 
statesmen,  a  man  that  auto- 
matically commands  respect. 
He  will  discuss  with  the  Presi- 
ident  optimal  goals,  forthcom- 
ing possibilities,  proximal 
ideals.  My  day  to  day  problems 
of  answering  memos  and  deal- 
ing with  faculty  will  remain." 

The  Dean  of  Academic  Ad- 
ministration said  he  would  like 
to  see  middle  level  courses 
strengthened.  He  is  "committed 
to  provide  whatever  we  need 
to  staff  intermediate  under- 
graduate courses."  He  also  feels 
that  we  need  a  redefinition  of 
the  concept  of  majoring.  "Ma- 
jors are  so  esoteric  that  the 
best  teaching  is  done  on  a  post- 
graduate level."  Dr.  Diamon- 
dopoulos would  like  majors  to 
be  "not  just  a  preparation  for 
graduate  school,"  but  a  co- 
herent approach  to  various 
areas  of  study.  In  any  discus- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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(.V.  You  mean  to  tell  mo 
those  great-looking  girls 
go  for  these  things? 

It's  the  last  item  that 
really  clinches  it. 
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Freedom 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

tion   of  forces   that   determine 

^^^Wha^js  the  relationship  of 
this  definition  to  our  concept 
of  freedom  of  choice.  We  can 
mv  that  behavior  is  still  de- 
termined, that  at  any  given 
DOint  in  time  the  elements  of 
jTian's  behavior  can  be  com- 
Dlclely  described,  but  that  as 
we  move  through  time,  laws  of 
description  become  incomplete. 
IVlan  in  effect,  creates  the  very 
determinants  of  his  behavior. 
Individual  men  may  not  be 
free,  for  in  the  span  of  a  life- 
time ma»*S  self-understanding 
may  not  change,  but  Man  in 
ireneral  is  free,  for  through  his- 
tory, self -consciousness  can 
ihunge  the  set  of  determinants 
of  behavior.        „        . 

In  summary,  Man  is  an  mti- 
mate  part  of  his  environment, 
for  consciousness  is  the  active 
modification  of  environment. 
Through  consciousness  man 
creates  the  CMXjdition  and  de- 
terminants of  his  behavior  and 
life.  This  is  his  freedom. 

Sea  Gull 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

The  best  acting  performance 
was  Matt  Conley's  as  Dorn.  He 
seems  able  to  do  with  a  part 
what  Trcplev  says  Trigorin  can 
do  with  a  story — create  a  whole 
mood  with  a  gesture.  Vanya 
Frank,  as  Masha,  and  Judith 
Roberts-Barker  isic),  as  Polina, 
were  almost  wholly  convincing 
iind  consistent.  I'm  afraid 
Olive  Deering,  as  Arkadina, 
while  usually  more  than  ade- 
quate, let  us  down  in  the  Ham- 
let and  Gertrude  sequence  of 
Act  HI.  I  disagree  with  Eliot 
Morton's  view  that  Trigorin 
was  wrongly  convinced.  Robert 
Blossom  plumbed  the  writers 
compulsiveness  (not  madness) 
and  personal  emptiness.  Two 
unfortunate  performances  were 
Robert  Mumford's  Treplev, 
which  was  too  brassy  and 
•'American"  to  be  believable, 
and  Karen  Lynne  G  o  r  n  e  y  '  s 
Mino.  who  was  too  impossibly 
witlc-eyed  innocent  (more  so 
than  the  part  required),  and 
then  at  the  end,  too  crazy  ra- 
ther than  ruined. 

Scenery:  Great 

The  production  liad  some  ex- 
traordinary good  touches.  The 
scenery  by  William  Fregosi 
wa»  magnificent;  it  was  always 
true  to  the  play's  integrity,  al- 
ways inviting  the  audience  into 
the  world  onstage.  Prof.  Car- 
novsky's  "adaptation"  height- 
ened some  of  the  characters 
agreeably.  For  example,  i  n 
Chekhov,  Arkadina  is  forty- 
three,  while  in  the  adaptation, 
forty-five,  so  that  when  she 
tells  the  twenty-two  year  old 
IVIasha  at  the  beginning  of  Act 
JI  that  she  is  "nearly  twice 
your  age"  she  is  exaggerating 
lor  her  vanity's  sake.  When 
Treplev  speaks  of  moonlight 
in  Act  Four,  the  moonlight 
.subtly  intrudes  at  stage  left, 
entering  blue  through  the  win- 
dow. 

I  would  quarrt'}  with  the  di- 
rector's staging  of  the  very  end 
of  the  play.  Everyone  in  the 
play  delivers  himself  of  opin- 
ions on  artistic  forms,  and 
Chekhov  plays  his  own  irony 
on  us  in  a  way  which  is  ob- 
scured in  this  production.  The 
triad  of  writers,  beginnmg  with 
Treplev  and  Trigorin,  is  com- 
pleted by  Chekhov  (surely  not 
by  the  dog,  Tresor,  whose 
name  echoes  those  of  the  writ- 
ers'.). Now  Chekhov  gives  us 
his  own  comment  on  artistic 
form  in  the  intentionally  un- 
spectacular drama  of  the  play 
and  in  the  giving-away  of  the 
play's  predominant  metaphor 
again  and  again,  and  in  one 
third  way:  what  I  take  to  be 
the  deliberate  anti-climax  of 
the  play's  last  few  speeches. 
All  the  actors  except  Kostya 
are  present  in  a  room,  and 
from  an  adjoining  room  a  shot 
is  heard.  Dorn  quiets  the  others 
by  telling  them  he  thinks  the 
noise  is  from  something  ex- 
ploding in  his  medicine  chest; 
he  leaves  the  room,  and  comes 
back  to  announce  that  an  ether- 
bottle  has  popped.  1  think 
Chekhov  meant  Dorn  to  look 
convincing  here,  so  as  to  at 
least  partly  persuade  us.  in 
that  case,  the  play's  final 
words,  Dorn*s  announcement  to 
Trigorin  that  "Konstantin  Oay- 
Tilovitch  has  Jurt  shot  himself 


Love  and  Hate 


Parietals 

(Continiued  from  Page  1) 


been  inconvenienced  by  pari- 
etals. The  primary  reasons  in- 
dicated were  1)  noise  from 
neighboring  parties  and  2) 
men    in    the    women's    dormi- 


(Continned  from  Page  4)         crime,  rape,  narcotics  addiction, 

his    neighbor.    Which    reminds  and  the  like.  It  seems  clear  that   ,^      „««      .   ^     a     x      s     ^     ^t   V'^"    "\  '»VI     "■ 7"    "7'V' 

me.  Steven,  if  the  first  hood  the  connection  is  a  causal  one;  *^^  J^O  students  i"  *avor  of  tones  at  "dressmg  times'  etc. 
had  not  been  a  "bad  neighbor"  and  society's  burden  become^  weekend  hours,  500  wanted  Quahhcations  were  given  for 
by  his  sexual  advanc^,  the  one  of  somehow  eliminating  ^^em  to  begm  at  1p.m.  or  earli-  almost  all  the 
second  hood  wouldn't  have  had  «Hhcr  the  causality  or  the  rot-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  wanted  them  to  dents  pointed  out  that  the  dor- 
to  be  a  "bad  neighbor"  in  re-  ten  conditions,  spiritual  and  continue  until  2  a.m.  or  later^  mitories  are  nearly  as  noisy 
sorting  to  the  ultimate  form  of  material,  which  create  slums  Seven  students  were  opposed  without  co-ed  parties,  that  qul- 
violence.  This  talk  of  neighbors  and  their  undesired  effects.  to  Sunday  hours.  Of  those  m  et  hours  should  be  enforced  in- 
leads  to  an  examination  of  the  In  reference  to  the  nrofes- .^«^°^' *^* '^^^  ^^*^  ^*'^^*^''"]?  fuPf^/Jf"^-  ""^  Pa^etals.  and 
society  in  which  we  all  live  and  sional  situation  the  hitred  and  *^«^^"  ^^  ^  pm.  or  earlier  41  that  the  inconveniences  were 
interact,  especially  the  interre-  anxiety  seemg'  ^t^^  i^  Wnfed  ^^  ^^^"^  ^^"^^*^  ^^^""JJL  ^f^^  strongly  outweighed  by  the 
lationship  between  society  and  more  L  th^  $500  than  anv  only  for  the  afternoon.  678  stu-  convenience  of  extended  hours, 
the  undernrivileged.  There  is  a  thing  e£e  If  B  were  a  bitter  ^^"^«  ^^"^^  ^""*^"^  hours  to  The  inconvenienced  students 
rather  definite  connection  be-  proflssoTthan  C  ^nd  ever^on^  1»»^  ^^  *^««^  ^^^^^^  ^^  P  "'•  ^^^  o'ten  asked  for  longer  hours, 
tween  the  so-called  slum  sec-  Wwlhis  to  be  ko  there  couW  ^^^  200  wanted  the  hours  to  and  those  opposed  to  longer 
tions  of  a  city  and  the  rates  of  be  no  reason  other  than  the  end  at  11,  188  at  midnight  and  hours  were  not  always  the  onei 
— $500  for  B  to  be  disturbed  Des     301  at  1  a.m.  who  were  inconvenienced. 

Pl»rklTf»Cimc  P^**  ^^^  ^^^  receiving  a  salary        Almost    150    students,    65   of 

A   ■■-  ^K*  Cllllo  increase,     he    should     still    be   them  women,  favored  substan- 

^^  recognized  as  more  competent  tially    diflerent   rules   for   men 

(Continued  from  Page  1)  (if  he  truly  is  so.)  His  superior   and  women's  dormitories,  while  /r-^nti-nPii  tram  Par^  ^\ 

ni   biographies  has  been  pub-  reputation  and  its  accompany-   479,  231  of  them,  women,  did         (i^oniuiueo  irom  rage  ;i, 

lished  and  was  distributed  last   >"6  image  of  masculinity  would   not.  which  reflected  a  great  deal  of 

week     to     assistant     residence  therefore  never  be  threatened.        ,j,j^     nuestion   of   home    rule  student    support   for   the    plan, 

counselors,  residence  hall   oflfi-   He  has  the  same  value  as  a  pro-    ,  .^  ^  evenly  divided  On  April   7,    1965,   Dean  Mor- 

..^^c    «^«-'o„^  c„;4«  ^«^,.«o««4o     fessor  with  or  without  the  $500.    °^*-^  ^"^   'tl^^^  *^.y,"7   "V^^^  risspv  nnnpared  before  the  Stu- 


SAF 


tives,  club  presidents,  class  oflfi-  ^  hnd  here  another  ground  for   sfncle    Universitv    rule     while  ^^^"^  Council  to  finalize  the  ar- 

cers  and  Student  Council  mem-  jndicting  our  society:  its  valua-   287    ^rante^  doLito^^^^    home  rangements. 

bers.  The  Committee  hopes  that  ^^^^"re    huTan^nds  TnTloals^   ruie.  Many  students  a^ed  for       Morrissey's    actions     at    the 

by  drawing  on  the  information  xhlrea^   nrobTem   i^   not   that  home  rule  only  in  girls'  dormi-  meeeting  took  almost  everyone 

available    in     the    publication,  Prof/^or    B    neSs    the    ext?a   tories    or    asked    for    complete  by  surprise.  He  refused  to  give 

students  will  be  able  to  make  ^o„e?  ^wt  thift  the  moncv  is  a  freedom  without  guidelines.         the  Council  any  sort  of  pledge 

optimal    use    of    the    available  ^^Jol    of    success     X^^  Over  one-sixth  of  the  706  re-  that  the  University  would  not 

^"l^s.  sJSVht  after  de^^^^^    il  h-relc-   spondcnts    had    at    some    time  interfere    with    distribution    of 

A  number   of  programs  are  s>ougn*  aiier  ae^plle   iis  irreic-     *'  ^j^^  «^yyp,  -^  ^y^^^  wire  to  collect 

being  established   by  the  Com 


mittee     on     a     regular     basis 
There  will  be  a   series  of  de- 


vance  to  real  value.  (Another 
example  of  this  is  the  use  of 
grades  to  measure  the  accumu- 


partmental  dinners  which  will   'a^*""   ®^    knowledge.) 
enable    the    students    and    the        As  for  violence  and  other  re 


Waltham 


the  SAF  if  they  were  to  collect 
it,  and  he  advised  Council  that 
"students  as  a  totality  will  be 


infinitely  better  oil  in  the  long 
.^     ^.        ,  *         p        «v         run    collecting    it   themselves.' 
enauie    me    siuutnis    iinu    i  n  c        x.^  .«.  t.^.v..v^  «..^  »r»..i..  .^-  (l^onunueu  irom  rage  J)         ^^^   Council,   with  grave   mis- 

faculty  of  the  various  academic   lated  subjects,  I  must  rely  on   grounds    and    school    yards,   givings  about  such  matters  as 
departments    to   gather    lor   an    Marcuse's    essay    "Repressive   while   amusement    is   available  enforcement  and  rumors  of  an 


evening  of  informal  discussion.  Tolerance"  (even  at  the  ex 
There  will  be  a  series  of  in-  pense  of  being  a  bit  academic.) 
formal  sherry  hours  to  which  "I  believe  that  there  is  a  'natu- 
the  entire  faculty  and  under-  ral  right'  of  resistance  for  op- 
graduate  community  is  invited  pressed  and  overpowered  mi- 
These  will   take   place  on   No-  norities  to  use  extralegal  means 


at  Waltham's  one  movie  house  impending  skydive  in  the  per- 
(excluding  Nathan  Seifer).  centage  of  fee  collection,  never- 

Waltham    also    has    industry   theless   voted   to  continue  col- 
other    than    retail     businesses.    Meeting  the  fee  itself. 
The  Boston  Herald  reported  on       The  fears  of  the  1965  Coun- 


These  will  take  place  on  iNo-  noriiies  lo  use  exiraiegai  means  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ..^j^^  ^-  ^^  y^^^_  ^.j!  ^^re  not  without  basis.  The 
vember  17  in  Swig  Lounge,  if  the  legal  ones  have  proved  to  tham's  industrial  and  economic  unprecedented  growth  of  the 
Dec.  1  in  Feldberg  Lounge  and  be  inadequate.  Law  and  order  growth  in  the  last  two  decades  University  has  presented  the 
Dec.  15  in  Swig  Lounge  Each  are  always  and  everywhere  the  ^^  diversification  "  In  numbers  Council  with  myriad  complexi- 
sherry  hour  will  begin  at  4:00.    law    and    order    which    protect    ..^^^jji  employment  has  climbed   ties    of    legal    problems   in    cn- 

10    30,000    in    the    city's    1.344   forcement,  while  the  less  than 


As  far  as  individually  organ-  the  established  hierarchy;  is 
ized  programs  are  concerned  non-sensical  to  invoke  the  ab- 
Chairman  Dia 

the  importance  „   . 

ings.  She  pointed  out  that  in  a   suffer     from     it     and    struggle 

small 

much  more  meaningful  contact    advantages    and    revenge,    but   third   person,   and    least   of    all   graduate   students,   off   campus 

with  the  faculty  than  if  a  large    for    their    share    of    humanity,   the    educator    and    intellectual,   dates,   and    off   campus   friends 


s    are    concerned   "7;^«"«*f^>  J«  »"^^^^^^^                   firms  with  an  annual  payroil  of   perfect  collection  of  the  fee  has 
nc  Lowe  stressed   solute  authority  of  this  law  and    195  j«iiiion  dollars  "  hampered      Council      activities 

L>  of  small  gather-    this    order    against    those    who    ; and    forced   an    upping    of    the 


pping 
fee  this  year  from  $30  to  $35. 


5.     out     pUlIIlCU     UUl     IIIWI     111     «  ■»••«»»-»  MMvmmm         m%         ••■■»         KikmHt,^.^  ,  j^C      l,il»a     J%:»1      11V»I1      <»»JV      *.v     f^xttr, 

ill    group    there    will     "be  against   it  —  not  for  personal  they  are  willing  to  take  it,  no  The  issues  of  married  students, 

:h  more  meaningful  contact  advantages    and    revenge,    but  third   person,   and    least   of    all  graduate   students,   off   campus 

wjih  the  faculty  than  if  a  large  for    their    share    of    humanity,  the    educator    and    intellectual,  dates,   and    off   campus   friends 

number  of  people  are   in-  Since    they    will    be    punished,  has  the   right   to  preach   them  have  all  grown  into  headaches 

volved  "  thf>v   knnw   thk*  risk    anil   when  abstention."  fnr  the  Student  Council. 


The  faculty  may  now  eat  in 
the  dining  halls  free  of  charge, 
and  students  have  the  option  of 
inviting  faculty  members  and 
their  spouses  to  the  Student 
Council  Sit-Down  Dinners. 

Discussion 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
sion   however,   it   is  imperative 
that    there    be    "less    ideology, 
less  theory  and  more  concrete 
examples." 

In  response  lo  a  question  on 
secrecy,  Dr.  Diamondopoulos 
said  that  he  agreed  with  "gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  with  secrecy 
but  that  certain  judgements 
must  be  made."  He  said  that 
"one  of  the  basic  defects  of  the 
University  is  that  it  takes  cre- 
ative elements  and  interprets 
them  in  negative  terms.  There 
is  a  tradition  of  mistrust  which 
must  be  taken  into  account. 
But  I  think  it  can  be  contamed 
and  become  less  and  less  im- 
portant." He  further  main- 
tained that  the  question  of 
secrecy  "may  l>e  motivated  by 
desire  to  protect  the  parties 
involved.  The  Administration 
needs     help     and     faith. 

According  to  the  Dean,  the 
students'  role  in  making  deci- 
sions is  "to  be  yourselves  and 
light  for  what  you  want.  He 
said  that  "you  have  excellent 
opportunities  and  a  well  dis- 
posed Committee  to  translate 
your  sentiments  into  perfectly 
possible  policies  that  are  Uni- 
versity wide.  You  are  failing 
if  you  don't  follou  your  intu- 
itions and  don't  fight  for  them. 
If  the  situation  remains  quiet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  lot  of  things  will  happen  in 
terms  of  what  must  be  done 
here.  You  must  have  trust  in 
the  University  governing 
bodies.  The  fact  that  you  are 
only  making  recommendations 
does  not  mean  that  they  won  t 
be  considered  or  adopted. 


they  know   the  risk   and  when   abstention.' 


NOW  AT 
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The  dictionary  that 
caught  up  with 

the  English  language, 


would  be  deliberately  anti-cli- 
mactlc  —  and  Chekhov  would 
be  stating  again,  as  he  has 
throughout  the  play,  his  un- 
spectacular, almost  anti-dra- 
matic, theatrical  practice.  In- 
stead, Prof.  Camovsky  has 
Dorn  enter  shaken,  and  one 
can't  accept  the  other  charac- 
ters all  believing  his  life. 


Introducing  The  Random  House  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language.  The  first  diction- 
ary that  answers  today's  "word  explosion." 

It  lets  you  find  thousands  of  new  words 
that  have  come  into  existence  just  in  the  last 
few  years :  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  zip  code,  Med- 
icare, chemosurgery,  LSD,  freedom  ride, 
John  Birch  Society. 

It  lets  you  look  up  people,  places  and  events 
Hot  covered  in  your  present  dictionary. 

It  gives  you  over  260,000  carefully  chosen 
•nUries.  With  every  meaning  and  every  usage 


made  crystal-clear.  (Including  more  than 
100,000  entries  just  in  science,  technology 
and  other  special  areas.) 

It  includes  the  most  complete  reference 
section  ever  put  in  a  dictionary:  a  09-page, 
atlas/gazetteer,  four  complete  foreign-lan- 
guage dictionaries,  plus  page  after  page  of 
additional  valuable  information. 

It  lets  you  afford  to  put  a  really  compre- 
hensive dictionary  right  in  your  own  home. 
THE  RANDOM  HOUSE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
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November  15,  1966 


From  Left  Field 


How  High  ? 


Chuck  Cofdfarb 


The  basketball  season  is  now  just  two  weeks  away,  and  the 
traditional  "Do  we  have  a  chance  this  year?"  is  once  again 
echoing  over  the  campus. 

The  class  of  1967  may  never  witness  a  winning  season,  but 
it  will  fmally  see  a  team.  Coach  Hubie  LeBlanc  seenruj  to  have 
molded  the  strong  personalities  which  Brandeis  breeds  into  a 
co-ordinated  unit,  complete  with  that  mystical  "attitude"  which 
every  squad  searches  for,  but  which  has  always  evaded  Brandeis 
teams  (at  least  in  the  four  years  I've  been  here). 

Fortunately,  this  attitude  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  Coach 
LeBlanc  has  a  talented  and  deep  squad  to  work  with,  and  even 
the  most  pessimistic  observer  must  foresee  results  scarcely 
reminiscent  of  the  past  two  seasons.  Surely  victories  will  not  be 
the  freak  occurrences  they  seemed  last  year. 

Eight  Men  Returning 

Jack  Rovner  is  the  only  regular  from  last  season  who  will 
not  be  playing.  Eight  returning  veterans  will  provide  the  team 
with  the  stability  which  can  only  come  from  intercollegiate  ex- 
perience Four  freslunen  will  play  varsity  ball — all  forwards 
who  will  aid  that,  the  team's  weakest,  position. 

The  backcourt  will  remain  intact  from  last  year.  Richie 
Ep.stein,  Steve  Goldstein,  Steve  Katzman,  and  Mario  Gil  will 
once  again  sliare  tlie  guard  duties. 

New  strength  among  the  forwards  should  take  some  of  the 
pressure  oil  the  backcourt.  Improved  outside  shooting  by  the 
big   men   .should   lessen    the   .scoring   obligations   of   the   guards. 

Barry  Zimmerman  will  no  longer  be  the  only  forward  who 
can  pop  from  tiie  outside.  Freslimen  Bob  Nayer,  Tom  August, 
Bruce  Singal,  and  Fred  Poneman  have  all  shown  the  ability  to 
hit  from  tlie  corners,  and  eacii  is  big  enougii  to  handle  the  for- 
ward position.  Last  year  tlie  Judges  had  no  scoring  punch  up 
front  when  Zimmy  was  double-teamed  or  guarded  by  a  de- 
fensive-standout live  or  six  inches  taller  tlian  his  5' 11".  This 
should  bt  remedied  this  year. 

Nayer,  ti'4",  could  play  anotlier  important  role.  He  repre- 
sents the  tliird  big  man  wiio  can  give  centers  Dave  Jacobson  and 
Tom  liaggerty  the  rebounding  aid  they  need.  It  will  be  largely 
up  to  him  to  minimize  the  loss  of  Rovner. 

liaggerty  a  Forward 

He  will  be  especially  helpful  if  and  when  either  Jacobson 
Or  Haggerty  get  into  foul  trouble.  Indeed,  with  Nayer  on  ttie 
bench.  Coach  LeBlanc  need  not  worry  so  mucli  about  the  risk 
{in  fouls)  of  playing  Jacob.son  and  Haggerty  simultaneously. 
Tom,  who  has  a  soft  toucii  from  the  outside  and  who.se  height 
makes  him  practically  unguardable  as  a  forward,  could  draw 
his  man  away  from  the  basket  by  playing  either  a  forward  or 
high-post  position,  and  thus  leave  Jacobson  in  control  of  the 
ollensive  boards. 

Improved  siiooting  should  have  another  positive  effect.  Last 
year,  the  team  relied  almost  entirely  on  Ziminy  and  Katzman 
lor  its  points.  Many  critics  could  not  understand  why  tlie  two 
did  not  liave  "good  games  "  on  the  same  nigiu.  Obviously,  op- 
ponents put  their  detensive  ace  (most  teams  have  at  least  one) 
on  one  of  these  two  sliooters,  tlius  limiting  Brandeis'  scoring 
puncii  to  a  siii)i<le  man. 

Tlie  addition  ot  a  bigger  man  witli  a  good  outside  shot 
should  force  the  opposing  defenses  to  open  up.  and  thus  give 
Ziiumy  and  Katzman  an  easier  tune.  For  the  past  two  years 
the  Judges  have  lacked,  above  all,  a  Steve  Heller  or  Stu  Paris 
to  score  from  outside  as  well  as  from  underneath.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  freshmen  will  lill  this  need. 

Team  Upward  Bound 

So  the  team  will  be  better  than  it  was  last  year.  How  high 
is  up.'  I'm  not  sure  this  is  determinable  yet.  The  known  fac- 
tors in  pre-season  drills  have  a  nasty  habit  of  dis.solving  as  the 
sea.son  begins.  And  unknown  agents  arise  just  to  annoy 
columnists. 

I  confess  ignorance  of  the  oppositions'  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. Therefore  I  can  look  at  changes  in  the  Judges  only  as 
they  exist  isolated  from  the  competition.  And  there  are  in- 
tangibles concerning  our  own  team. 

How  will  the  freshmen  react  to  varsity  intercollegiate  com- 
petition.' Will  the  star  who  averaged  22  points  a  game  in  high 
school  adjust  well  to  tne  pine?  Can  he  come  off  the  bench  cold 
and  still  play  ball? 

More  important,  might  an  early  season  loss  to  a  weak  op- 
ponent wreak  havoc  with  the  team's  new-found  attitude?  Can 
the  pre-.season  spirit,  which  every  team  possesses,  endure  the 
long,  hard  season? 

The  known  factors  all  point  upward,  but  the  immeasur- 
ables,  perhaps  even  imponderables,  will  be  the  ones  to  decide 
the  final  altitude. 


Pengas  Prick  Polish  Army,  12-6; 
Fighting  Irish,  Jumping  Chodes  Tie 

By  HAROLD  BOLL 

The  Pengas  captured  the  B-League  intramural  football  championship  Thursday  with  a  12-6 
come-from-behind  victory  over  the  Entire  Polish  Army.   The  A-League  crown  is  still  unclaimecf 
as  neither  the  Fighting  Irish  nor  the  Jumping  Chodes   could   score   in   the  championship   game 
which  was  called  because  of  darkness.   They  will  meet  again  Thursday  at  3:15.  ' 

Led  by  quarterback  Mark  Horowitz,  who  played  on  an   injured  ankle,   the  Pengas  scored 
twice  on  pass  plays.    The  first  was  a  flare  pass  to  the   League's   leading  scorer,   Mike   Lerman 
Mark  Zauderer,  the  second  highest  scorer,  caught  the  tie-breaker  in  the  end  zone  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half. 

Strong  Pengas  Defense 

The  Polish  Army  scored  on  a  quick  pass  to  end  Dave  Kalman  on  their  first  play  from 
scrimmage.  However,  a  strong  Pengas  defensive  unit  contained  fleet-footed  Kalman  and  the 
rest  of  the  Polish  offensive  thrusts  for  the  remainder  of  the  game.  The  Pengas  line  of  Howard 
Backman,  Mark  Eritschek,  Steve  Adler,  and  Alan  Kipperman  forced  the  Army  quarterback  to 
throw  hastily,  resulting  in  three  key  interceptions  —  two  by  safety  Ed  Siden  and  one  by  line- 
backer Alan  Shakin. 

During  the  closing  minutes,  the  Army  threatened  strongly  but  could  only  connect  on  one 
pass.  The  Pen«as  took  over  the  ball  deep  in  their  own  territory  and  ran  out  the  clock  to  end 
the  championship  game. 

Pengas  captain  Norm  Winer 
switched  from  quarterback  to 
end  with  the  return  of  Horo- 
witz. Bob  Feingold,  Bob  Mark- 
son,  and  Steve  Cohen  bolstered 
the  offensive  unit,  which  scored 
164  points  for  the  season. 

The  Pengas,  who  reached  the 
B-League  semifinals  last  year, 
seemed  weak  during  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  season.  After 
losing  two  of  their  first  three 
games,  they  made  some  changes 
in  their  lineup,  and  finished  the 
season  with  six  straight  vic- 
tories. Four  of  these  were  shut- 
outs. 

A-League  All  Defense 
The  A-Loague  championship 
game  between  the  Fighting 
Irish  and  the  Jumping  Chodes 
resulted  in  a  0-0  tie.  The  game 
lasted  1  Vz  hours  with  neither 
team     scoring     in    the    sudden 


U.S.  Tennis 


Christmas  in  California 

^   Spend  your  vacation  in  California 
this  year 

•  Board  a  Non-Stop  Jet 

•  2  Bags  Free  Plus  Carton 

•  Return  any  time 

•  Save  $80.00  over  regular  airfare 

($228.40  PLUS  TAX) 

CALL 

PARKER 
TRAVEL  AGENCY 

(opp.  B.U.)  566-4087 

NOW — Reservations  are  linnited  so  reserve  your  seat 


now. 


Cup  Runneth  Over 

By  Ira  Liebowitz 

Anyone  with  an  appetite  for  tennis  like  I  have — or  maybe 
some  who  just  like  good  sportmg — couldn't  help  but  read  with 
dismay  of  the  American  loss  to  Brazil  in  Davis  Cup  competition 
last  week.  Dennis  Ralston's  match-clinching  loss  to  one  Signor 
Mandarino  made  Pat  Brown  look  like  a  winner;  it  was  another 

of  those  high  spots  that  have  dominated  the   American   tenois 
scene  with  beloved  frequency  in  the  past  decade. 

What    made   the    United 

States'   elimination   so   difficult    „^^^„f  ^^^  „^j   „i.  ♦_  ,, 

to  accept   was   the  simple   fact   f^"!^^^'^'''^'  ^""^^  ^*  ^'"^^^'  ^  ^'*^ 
that  it  needn't  have  liappened.    ''"  ^'"'  , 

It   wasn't   as   if   the   Americans        Cliff  Richey,  given  the  other   death  overtime  period, 
lacked  the  ability,  certainly  to    singles     berth     in     the     Brazil !      Twice  the  Chodes  could  have 
beat  Brazil.  '  match,  is  one  of  the  rising  play-  I  won  the  game  had  they  merely 

For  one  thing,  the  victors  ^^^  but  his  misfortune  has  been  advanced  the  ball  another  step, 
were  playing  wii'h  one  man —  being  brought  along  too  quick-  The  first  time,  Al  Cuyjet  out- 
Mandarino  —  who  is  a  virtual  ly  i"  the  rankings.  He  has  not  i  leaped  the  F.I.  defenders  at  the 
stranger  to  international  com-  excelled  against  any  of  the  goal  line  for  a  pass  and  fell 
petition.  You  can  rest  assured  world's  best  players,  and  I  into  the  end  zone.  Steve  Gold- 
that  if  the  gentleman  possessed  don't  believe  he  is  as  yet  a :  stein,  however,  had  alertly 
any  hidden  potential,  American  strong  enough  player  to  carry  \  pulled  off  his  flag  at  the  one 
scouts  would  have  been  thor-  the  U.  S.  Davis  Cup  and  singles  ;  foot  line.  Unfortunately  for  the 
oughly  aware  of  it.  Yet  he  beat  championship  burdens  on  his  Chodes,  this  play  marked  the 
our  'top  ranked  "   player.  back.   He  is  young,  and  will  be    end  of  regulation  time. 

Even  if  the  Brazilians  had  a  dominant  force  in  American  j  In  the  overtime  period, 
teamed  Tom  Kocli  not  with  tennis  in  a  few  years — but  not  Charles  Novogrodsky  made  a 
Mandarino.      but      with      tlieir    yet.  j  .sensational  diving,   over-the- 

stroiigman  Ronnie  Barnes,  the  Where  does  this  leave  Amer- ,  ^^^'•^<^  catch  at  the  Irish  one  foot 
U.  S.  still  would  have  been  ican  tennis.'  It  leaves  it  with  l'"<?' But  on  the  following  play, 
facing  two  men  who,  though  Arthur  Aslie.  a  player  graced  Jhe  Chodes  were  called  for  il- 
potent  competitors,  have  met  witli  mote  talent  than  periiaps  ^^^^^  motion  and  the  boll  was 
their  match  at  the  hands  of  any  oilier  to  emerge  during  tins  "loved  back  five  yards.  The 
lesser  players  than  the  United  last  decade  of  despair.  It  is  true  Chodes  offensive  stalled  and 
States  can  sport.  that    Ashe's   military   stint   put   ^^e  F.I.  took  over. 

That  brinus  up  the  subject  of  him  at  less  than  top  form  for  The  Irish  lost  a  scoring  op- 
the  American  leam.  U.  S.  of-  the  Cup  matches,  but  his  ex-  Portunity  when  Bryant  York 
ficials  seem  to  have  an  uncanny  perience  against  Koch,  his  un-  appeared  to  be  open  on  a  quick 
knack  of  making  choices  on  approachable  service,  and  his '  ^^^^t'^*^  ^^^^  '-"^^  middle,  but 
distantly  past  performances  proven  play  under  the  greatest 
(and  pa.ssing  by  the  rising  play-  strain  (victories  over  Mexico's 
er    who    has    knocked    off    the    best,    Osuna    and    Palafox,    in 

strongest  of  the  lot )  in  the  name    Davis     Cup     two     years     ago)    .         ,  ,  .  ^«         _. 

of  "seasoning  '  Ralston's  claim  should  have  undisputably  ?''^*^^"  ^^^^^  ^^^  *  60-yard 
to  top-ranking  has  been  lessen-    placed  him  in  the  singles.  j  touchdown    run,     but    he    was 

imj  each  year— his  play  under  r*  leaves  the  U  S  too  with  Pushed  out  of  bounds  on  a  des- 
p"rlssure  has  never  Keen  equal  ChaVlerPasarell^  who,  wUr^ 
to  the  occasion,  as  evidenced  j^j^re  than  two  or  three  years 
by  his  incomprehensible  set-  ^^f  serious  touranment  play, 
back  to  Mandarino,  and  by  his  j^^^  already  beaten  the  best 
repeated  failure  to  measure  up  Australians  and  Americans  and 
to  the  high  seed  he  is  generous-  si,ovvs  more  promise  than  Ral- 
ly given  eacli  year  by  the  ^.^^^^^  ^.^^.^  ^^^^  r^^-^^  j^,  promise 
Tournament  Committee  at  tne  already  tested,  unlike  Richey's. 
U.  S.  Singles  Championships.  Finally,  we  are  left  with 
His  game  has  never  really  ap-  ciark  Graebner.  whose  removal 
pealed  to  me— he  lacks  steadi-  f,.Q„^  ^i^j^  vear's  team  still  re- 
ness,  the  deftness  of  a  top-tlight  quires  a  more  refined  explana- 
tion. He  has  defeated  some  of 

the     best,     and     promises     real 

glory  for  the  U.  S.  in  the  near 

future.    All  this  is  not  to  even 

mention  Chuck  McKinley,  who 

new,  3  years  after  his  winning 

Cup  effort  and  top  ranking,  can 
I  ,  f^j~,  still  carry  Manuel  Santana,  the 

\a/  rPCtlinO    I  ntjyU/^V    worlds  top  amateur,  to  a  two- 
VV  rCMUny   ±UUIIICJ    and-a-half    hour    match,    as   he 

did  this  year  at  Forest  Hills. 

The    first    intramural    wres-  why  can't  Americans  regain 

tling  tournament  will  be  held  the   position  they  once  had   in 

next  month,  Foxy  Flumere,  As-  world  amateur  tennis?    I  can't 

sociate  Director  of  Physical  Ed-  fmd  a  reason.  The  United  States 

ucation,  announced  last  week.  has    more    tennis    players,     in 

The  tournmaent  will  begin  sheer  numbers,  than  any  coun- 
on  Tuesday,  Decembeer  6.  All  try  in  the  world.  With  such  a 
candidates  must  sign  an  intent  reservoir,  we're  bound  to  dis- 
to  participate  by  Tuesday,  No-  cover  real  talent  —  and  we 
vember  29  in  the  Physical  Edu-  have.  The  problem,  then,  is  de- 
cation  Office.  Exact  weight  veloping  this  ability, 
should  be  given.  The    more    favorable    tennis 

Rosters    for    the    intramural  climate  of  Australia  is  not  nec- 

basketball  season  should  be  in  essarily  an  excuse  for  the  Aus- 

Mr.    Flumere's    office    by    No-  sies'  continued  success  in  train- 

vember  29.   Preference   for   A,  ing  tennis  stars.    We  can  com- 

B  or  C  league  should  be  sub-  pensate    for    weather    by    our 

mitted   with    the   rosters.   Play  technology  —  indoor  courts  are 

will  begin  on  December  6.  The  hardly  new  to  Americans,  and 

time    of    a    meeting    on    intra-  perhaps    the    day    of    a    tennis 

mural   basketball   will    be    an-  dome  isn't  far  off.  A  little  will 

nounced    later;    blank    rosters  and — forgive  the  sentiment — a 

may  be  picked  up  at  the  Physi-  little   pride   aren't    too    remote 

cal  Education  Office.  from  our  realm  ot  capabilities. 


-        —    —  —  _,      ^,  .»^  V 

the  ball  was  tlirown  behind  him 
for  an  interception.  On  another 
set  of  downs.  Bob  Bersson.  an 
Irish  halfback,   semed    to   have 


Physical  Ed  Dept. 
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STUDY  IN 
SOUTHERN  FRANCE 

A  University  year  in  Aix-en-Provence  under 
the  auspices  of  ttie  University  of  Aix-Mar- 
seille  (founded  1409). 

EUROPEAN  AREA  STUDIES 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

(courses  in  French  University  exclusively) 

ART  AND  ART  HISTORY 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

MEDITERRANEAN  AREA  STUDIES 

Classes  in  English  and  French  satisfying 
curriculum  and  credit  requirements  of  over 
280  American  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Students  live  in  French  homes.  Total  costs 
equivalent  to  those  at  private  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

"SEMESTER  PROGRAM  IN  AVIGNON" 

"SUMMER  PROGRAM 
IN  AIX-EN  PROVENCE" 

Write: 

INSTITUTE  FOR 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

(founded  1957) 

2  bis.  rue  du  Bon  Pasteur 

AIX-EN-PROVENCC.  FRANCE 

Telepfione:  France  (Code  91)  27.82.39 

or  (Code  91)  27.69.01 
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CONSTITUTION 
The  new  Student  Union 
Constitution  was  ratified  last 
week  by  a  vote  of  373-49. 
Several  Student  Council 
members  have  expressed 
disappointment  with  the 
small  turnout. 

Resident  Counselors 

The  resident  couniclori  on  duty 
this  week  ore:  North  —  Manny  How- 
ard, Laurel  Tatsuda  ond  Norm  Aoron- 
son;  Hamilton  —  Joonne  Eulau,  Gary 
Lander  and  Morris  Vogel,  East  — - 
Kathleen  Bolster  and  Steve  Goldstein; 
Ridgewood  —  Arthur  Finstein,  and 
Castle  —  Joyce  Eaton. 

Literory  Mogoitne 

The  Living  Children,  a  new  literary 
review  will  moke  its  delxjt  in  the 
Boston  area  Decemlwr  9.  Several 
Brandeis  personalities,  l>oth  current 
and  legendary,  will  be  featured  in  the 
publication. 
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Action  Taken  on  Drugs,  Home  Rule; 

Residence  Policies  Re-evaluated 


Drug  Use  to  be  Ended 


The  University  statement  on 
the  Student  Board  of  Review 
printed  on  page  3. 

The   University   is  currently^ 
undertaking     a     program     de- 
signed to  "determine  the  facts 
about  drug  use  on  campus"  and 
to  "end  the  use  of  drugs  here." 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students,  in  an  attempt  to  get 
facts,  has  begun  calling  in- 
dividual students  to  discussions 
concerning  the  problem.  The 
results  of  these  meetings  are 
to  be  used  to  formulate  a 
"definite  and  enforceable"  Uni- 
versity policy  on  the  drug 
problem. 

According  to  Associate  Dean 
of  Students  Matthew  Sgan.  the 
current  probe  is  "purely  a  fact- 
fmding  job  with  no  legal  con- 
notations at  this  point." 

Robert  M.  Kantar.  the  newly 
appointed  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  Students  is  conducting  the 
survey.  He  stated  that  the 
"dangerous  thing  about  this 
whole  issue  is  that  no  one 
knows  the  facts." 

Although  Dean  Sgan  and  Mr. 
Kantar  have  both  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  legal  rights 
of  students  are  not  in  jeopardy 
in  the  current  discussions, 
Brent  Levinson,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Student  Board  of  Re- 
view, warned  that  "in  respond- 
ing to  questions  by  adminis- 
trators on  violations  of  state 
and  federal  narcotics  statutes, 
students  should  realize  that  any 
evidence  obtained  could  con- 
ceivably be  used  against  them 
in  a  criminal  case." 

Kantar  reported  that  he  tells 
all  students  he  interviews  on 
drugs  of  their  right  to  remain 
silent.  He  stated  that  he  felt 
that  the  probe  was  designed  to 
help  students.  "With  the  in- 
formation we  are  obtaining,  we 
will  have  a  greatei  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  and  of 
exactly  what  kind  of  steps  are 
needed,  and  our  actions  would 
thus  be  fairer  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  student."  He 
stated  that  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  the  entire  program  was 
to  "stop  drugs  on  the  campus." 

In  a  statement  released  by 
the  Administrative  Committee 
of  the  Faculty,  the  University 
announced  that  Brandeis  "will 
cooperate  with  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  if  it  should  be 
necessary  for  such  agencies  to 
be  involved  with  students  con- 
cerning drug  activities.  Stu- 
dents involved  in  drug  activities 
will  also  be  considered  in  vio- 
lation of  University  rules  and 
regulations  and  will  be  subject 
to  disciplinary  action." 

The  nature  and  source  of  dis- 
ciplinary action  will  depend  in 
part  on  the  results  of  Mr.  Kan- 
tar's  survey,  according  to  Dean 
S^n.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Student  Board  Qt  Review  over 
drug  cases  is  "still  undecided" 
according  to  Sgan,  who  stated 
that  the  issue  would  probably 
be  resolved  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee. 

Kantar,  a  Brandeis  alumnus 
of  the  class  of  '62,  stated  that 
the  student  with  a  drug  prob- 
lem had  nowhere  to  turn  for 
advice  and  that  the  current 
discussions  were  designed  to 
help  this  situation.  "I'm  dis- 
turbed that  possible  suicides 
could  have  resulted  without 
anyone  saying  to  us  that  they 
had  a  problem." 


drug  use  and 
statement    are 


Home  Rule  Spreads 

The  "home  rule"  concept  of  dormitory  regu- 
lation, first  adopted  last  month  by  Ridgewood 
Quadrangle,  has  been  approved  in  various  forms 
>.«ff'f  by  the  residents  of  other  dorms 
on  campus  and  has  become  the 
subject  of  a  continuing  series  of 
debates  and  discussions  on  the 
issue.   The   University   has   yet 
to  react  officially  to  the  uni- 
lateral   declarations    of    home 
rule  by  various  dormitories. 

Among  the  residence  areas 
which  have  thus  far  voted  ap- 
proval of  the  concept  of  home 
rule  are  East  and  North  D. 
Dormitory  meetings  have  been 
held  in  almost  every  residence 
unit  to  discuss  the  new  system. 
In  addition  to  the  dorm  meet- 
ings, a  series  of  quadrangle 
meetings,  including  various 
spokesmen  for  the  Administra- 
tion, are  being  held  on  the  is- 
sue. One  of  the  largest  of  these 
was  held  in  Ridgewood  on  No- 
vember 29.  It  included  Deans 
*  0  Philip    DriscoU    and    Matthew 

/VllftlllSt    Sgan,    Director    of   Residence 
*^  Harris    Schwartz,    Director    of 

University  Health  Services  Dr. 
Sprague  Hazard,  and  several 
members  of  Student  Council. 
The  three  hour  discussion  was 
attended  by  over  150  students. 
At  the  meeting,  the  University 
officials  commented  on  the  home 
rule  issue. 

When  asked  about  Adminis- 
trative response  to  home  rule, 
Dean  DriscoU  admitted  that  the 
policy  may  have  a  "great  deal" 
of  merit.  While  he  declined  to 
remark  specifically  on  whether 

the  rule  could  permanently 
stand  as  University  policy,  he 
did  claim  that  "home  rule  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  fiat  .  .  . 
you  have  not  the  authority  to 
declare  home  rule  yourselves; 
it  is  our  University  ...  it  is  a 
myth  tt  assume  that  you  are 
free — we  watch  you  very  care- 
fully ...  to  observe  your  every 
progress." 


Security  Guard  Allegedly 
Fired  for  Union  Activity 

By  Martin  S,  Pemick  and  Steve  Kramer 


Dean  of  Students  Philip  Dris- 
coU who  spoke  last  night  at  the 
fourth  University  Affairs  Dis- 
cussion Series. 

Affairs  Group 
Voles  Against 
'3  in  a  Room' 


The  University  Committee 
on  Student  Affairs  endorsed 
the  concept  of  parietal  hours 
and  abolition  of  the  "three  in  a 
room"  rule  at  its  second  meet- 
ing of  the  year  November  22. 
The  Committee,  which  will 
meet  regularly  throughout  the 
year,  is  engaged  in  an  exten- 
sive review  of  present  parietal 
rules. 

The  Committee  consists  of 
Dean  of  Students  Philip  Dris- 
coU, Director  of  Residence  Har- 
ris Schwartz  and  A.ssistant  to 
the  Dean  of  Students  Robert 
Kantar  representing  the  Ad- 
ministration; Professors  Martin 
Halpern  and  Gordon  Fellman 
representing  the  faculty;  Stu- 
dent Council  President  Brian 
Marcus  '67.  Allan  Lichtman 
'67,  Diane  Levin  'BS  and  Paul 
Broeker  '67,  representing  the 
students;  and  Dr.  Sprague  Haz- 
ard. Director  of  the  University 
Health  Services.  Its  decisions 
are  not  binding  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Administra- 
tive Committee. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
year,  held  November  16,  the 
student  members  presented  to 
the  committee  a  position  paper 
on  parietals.  The  position 
paper  advocated  the  following 
concepts:  abolition  of  the 
"three  in  a  room"  rule,  aboli- 
tion of  present  sign-in  sheets, 
an  extension  of  hours  on  week- 
ends and  Sundays,  quiet  hours 
the  night  before  classes, 
parietal  hours  during  week- 
days, and  dormitory  home  rule. 

"The  discussion  at  the  first 
meeting,  however,  did  not  cen- 
ter on  the  position  paper,  but 
rather  on  the  general  concept 
of  "why  parietals."  The  only 
member  of  the  committee  who 
stron'?ly  opposed  visiting  hours 
was  Dean  Sgan,  who  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  a  "male  sub- 
culture" develop  at  Brandeis. 
He  felt  that  parietal  hours 
thwarted  this  development. 
(After  the  first  meeting  Dean 
Sgan  was  replaced  by  Mr. 
Kantar  because  he  had  other 
obligations   that   precluded   his 


*.>*.^:w«^«^:^v^^^:;*^^^  ^  formcr  employee  of  the 
Brandeis  Security  Force 
charged  in  an  interview  with 
the  Justice  that  he  had  been 
fired  last  month  after  eleven 
years  on  the  force,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  union  activities. 

Lesley  Atwood,  who  ckiiined 
he  had  been  the  spokesman  for 
the  Security  men  in  atleinpting 
to  get  the  University  to  recog- 
nize the  AFL-CIO  Building 
Service  Employee's  Interna- 
tional Union,  Local  254,  as 
their  bargaining  agent,  alleged 
that  "the  only  reason  I  know 
of  for  my  dismissal  was  union 
activity." 

Director  of  Plant  Operations 
Sumner  Abrams,  whose  depart- 
ment includes  the  Security 
Force,  said  he  was  "definitely 
not  prepared  to  comment  on 
any  eharges  at  thi.s  time.  '  Sam 
Winer,  head  of  Security,  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  the  hospi- 
tal and  knew  nothing  of  the 
charges. 

Atwood  stated  that  Local  254 
has  been  the  spokesman  for  all 
other  branches  of  Buildiu'^s 
and  Grounds  since  1948.  He 
new  wave  of  vandalism,"  three  charged  that  several  votes  had 
separate  incidents  involving  se-  :  been  taken  among  Security 
rious  damage  to  student  owned  men  on  the  issue  of  unioniza- 
automobiles  were  reported  last  tion  and  that,  althoug'h  'one 
week.  This  weekend,  vandals  i  time  twelve  out  of  thirteen 
threw  what  was  reported  to  be  i  voted   for  the   union,   the   Uni- 


A  ssocia  te  Dean  of  Students 
Matthew  Sgan,  above,  with 
Residence  Director  Schwartz,  is 
currently  preparing  a  scries  of 
recomniendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministration concerning  Secur- 
ity. 

Vandals  Wreck 

Student  Cars 
In  New  Attacks 

In     what     several     student 
leaders  have  termed  "'a  possible 


a  homemade  bomb  at  De  Roy 
dormitory. 

One  girl  parked  her  car 
across  from  Kutz  in  accordance 
with  her  parking  sticker  at 
11:30  on  Saturday  night,  No- 
vember 26.  It  was  found  by  the 
owner  at  9:00  a.m.  between  the 
Castle  and  East  facing  down- 
hill. The  vent  window  was 
smashed,  the  window  frame 
dented,  and  a  fender  and  hub- 
cap were  dented. 

The  two  other   incidents  in- 


versity   rejected    it  " 

Atwood  stated  that  this  year, 
the  Security  men  had  been 
angered  over  the  alleged  viola- 
tion of  an  oral  agreement  with 
the  University  concerning  pay 
raises  and  had  voted  to  strike 
on  Octoijer  31.  unle.ss  the  union 
were  recognized  by  that  time. 
Atwood  reported  that  on  Octo- 
ber 31.  "they  just  handed  me 
my  chcK^k  and  said  they  didn't 
need  me  any  more  —  no  rea.son 
given."     He    stated     that    "the 


volved   convertible   hoods  that    union    is    taking    all    nece.ssary 
were   slashed   while    the   auto-    action  in  my  behalf." 


mobiles  were  parked  on  cam- 
pus. All  three  students  in- 
volved expre.ssc^d  extreme  dis- 


Atwood  stated  that  his  rela- 
tions with  Sam  Winer  "have 
always    been    tops     He    never 


satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  j  had  any  real  .serious  complaints 
protection  that  present  security  about  my  work  Joe  Maher 
arrangements  offered  to  their  (an  official  of  B&G)  and  1  were 
property.  '  close  friends" 


The  Justice  Notes . .  ♦ 


Student  Council,  meeting  of  the  class  of  "70  will  be  held 'sented  in  Spingold  Theater  De- 
tonight  in  Schv/artz  Hall.  The  cember  8  through  17  Taneem- 
primary  elections  will  be  tomor- I  Arum  and  the  Satin  Cloak  will 
row  in  the  lobby  of  Schwartz.  l>e  pre.serited  from  December  14 
Candidates  for  the  elections  are:  through  17.  Tickets  for  the  pro- 
as follows.  Freshman  represen- j  ductions   are   available   to   stu- 


Wednesday  night,  voted  to 
change  the  election  rules  to 
allow  for  write  in  candidates  in 
all  student  elections. 

Under  the  previous  election 
rule  number  24,  write  in  votes 
were  invalid  in  all  elections  ex- 
cept primaries.  The  vote  on  the 
issue  was  7-1-2. 

•  •  • 

Meeting  in  closed  session 
Wednesday  night,  Student 
Council  examined   the   records 


tative:  Mark  Citron,  Gary  Fut- 
terman,  Lee  Greenberg,  Mary- 
ellen  Kelly,  Stuart  Liebman, 
Donald  Neill,  Lawrence  Posner, 
Dan  Poulten,  Michael  Schon- 
bach,  and  Judy  (Jodie)  Sha- 
piro. For  SBR  Chief  Justice: 
Anthony  G.  Scariano,   '68.  For 


and  organization  of  the  Student!  SBR  Justice  in  Counsel;  Rich- 
Service    Bureau.    A    motion   to  ard    Brodsky,    '68,    Francis 


prohibit  the  bureau  from  pay- 


Chang,  '70,  Mike  Ginsberg.  '70. 


ing  salaries  to  its  employees  Fred  Kasner,  '69.  Marty  Shul 
was  defeated  at  the  meeting. '  man.  '69.  and  Arthur  Telegcn. 
Other  details  of  the  hearing  '68.  For  SBR  Executive  Secre- 
have  not  been  released  "be-ltary:  Marc  Hoffman,  '69.  and 
cause  of  the  possible  nature  of  I  Larry  Levinson.  '68.  For  SBR 
the  discussion."  according  to  Recording  Secretary:  Alan  Sha- 
kin, '69.  Larry  Uchill,  '69,  and 
Andy  Zweben,  '69. 

*  *  • 

Only  When  I  Lau^h,  a  play 


dents  at  the  Spingold  box  of- 
fice. 


the  Council  minutes. 

*  *  * 

Primary    speeches    for    the 
elections  for  Student  Board  of 


attendance  at  future  meetings.)  l  Review  and  for  Representative  by  Jules  FeifTer,  will  be  pre- 


CHARITY  WEEK 

Tickets  for  the  Charity 
Week  Concert  featurini^ 
Simon  and  Garfunkel  and 
the  Blues  Project  to  be  held 
this  Saturday  are  .still  avail- 
able in  limited  quantity 
from  the  Student  Service 
Bureau. 

*  *  • 

WALTIIAM   CROUP 

The  Waltham  Group  will 
meet  its  small  tutorinj; 
l^roups  during  the  week  of 
Decmber  \%  in  the  Berlin 
Chapel  basement  at  G:30 
p.m.  each  evening;. 


> 


/ 
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Poge  Two 


THE     JUSTICE 


December  6,   1966 


I 


SBR 


Tffective  Judiciary^ 


Al  Lichtmon 


In  an  interview  with  The  Justice  last  week,  Brent  Levin- 
son  '68,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Student  Board  of  Review,  warned 
students  iibout  the  necessity  of  an  *'ellective  and  responsible 
student  judiciary." 

The  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  that  campus  justice  has  faced 
a  major  problem  this  year.  "The  complete  change  in  personnel 
in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,"  he  said,  "almost  simul- 
taneously with  a  complete  turnover  in  the  Student  Board  of 
Review,"  emphasized  the  extent  to  which  campus  justice  in  the 

past  had  largely  depended  on 
the  personal  working  relation- 
ship between  the  Dean  and  the 
Chief  Justice. 


Council  Acts  on  Charges 
Of  Constitutional  Violations 


Meeting  in  special  session  Thursday  night,  Student  Council  acted  on  charges  that  sev- 
Council  committees  currently  engaged  in  policy-level  ne^?otiations  with  the  Administra- 
and   faculty   have   been   violating   the  Student  Union  Constitution  and  the  Council's 


Ombodsman 

Levinson  stated  that  "in  an 
effort  to  improve  and  stabilize 
the  system,  the  Student  Board 
of  Review  and  members  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  have 
been  meeting  for  two  months 
to  define  a  system  that  combines 
the  basic  safeguards  of  due 
process  of  law  in  disciplinary 
cases  with  the  relevant  needs 
of  a  residential  university  com- 
munity." According  to  the  Chief 
Justice,  in  trying  to  express 
conceptual  notions  for  an  ideal 
campus  judiciary,  the  major 
ideas  set  forth  have  included 
*'a  quasi-ombud.sman  model  for 
handling  cases  involving  auto- 
matic  fines,    a   formulation   by 

the  University  Committee  on 
Student  Affairs  of  a  list  of  of- 
fenses and  the  range  of  penal- 
ties recommended  for  each  of- 
fense, and  a  formal,  written 
delegation  of  authority  by  the 
Administrative  Committee  to 
the  Student  Board  of  Review  to 
adjudicate  cases  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ombudi-- 
man." 

Consider  Carefully 

Levinson  concluded  by  urg- 
ing all  students  to  carefully 
consider  "the  record  number 
of  candidates  now  seeking  office 
under  the  new  constitution." 
He  stated  that  wc  must  have  an 
"effective  student  judiciary,  re- 
sponsibly and  conscientiously 
committed  to  the  principles  of 
due  process  of  law." 


A  Public  Affaire 


eral 
tion 
procedural  rules. 

The  charges  had  been  raised  by  several  Council  members  at  a  stormy  meeting  Wednesday 
night,  but  no  action  could  be  taken  at  the  time  because  several  Council  members  left  the  ses- 
sion, thus  breaking  the  quorum. 

The  complaints  centered  around  charges  that  the  committees  involved  had  "repeatedly 
faile<l  to  inform  Council  of  their  activities  and  membership,"  a  violation  of  Article  VI,  section  7, 

of   the   Student   Unio/i   Consti- 
tution, and  of  the  Council  pro- 
cedural   guidelines.    The    com- 
#/  mittees  mentioned  includetl  the 

University  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  the  Advi.sory 
Council  on  University  Affairs, 
and  the  Educational  Policies 
Committee. 


^'Image  Even  Unto 


"It    would    be    nice    if 


By  JVDY   LOWITZ 

we   search,  its  imagination  in  free- 


could  quietly  be  true  even  'to 
our  innermost  parts',"  Bran- 
deis  Director  of  Public  Affairs, 
Richard  Gillman  stated.  Speak- 
ing to  nearly  100  persons,  the 
largest  audience  of  the  Univer- 
sity Affairs  Discussion  Series 
to  date,  in  the  th 
of  the  series.  Mr 
mitted  the  imj>ossibility 
an  attitude.  He  defined  the  need 
for  a  university  image  as  a 
"concern  for  what  people  think 
of  you." 

Moreover,  according  to  Mr. 
Gillman,  if  one  were  quietly 
excellent,  "there  would  be 
small  hope  of  attracting  top 
students,  faculty,  administra- 
tors, donors,  and  a  physical 
plant.  In  order  to  let  the  rest 
of  the  country  know  that  you 
are  a  good  university,  you  must 
attract  attention."  This  objec- 
tive Mr.  Gillman's  department 
achieves  by  means  of  a  news 
bureau,  which  issues  press  re- 
leases, a  bulletin,  the  Gazette, 
and  the  publication  of  posters, 
flyers  and  the  catalogue. 

A  Little  Bit  Superb 


ing  itself  from  tradition,  and 
its  bravery  in  acting  on  its  con- 
victions. In  addition,  he  holds 
as  part  of  the  Brandeis  image 
the  consciousness  of  the  stu- 
dents as  the  chief  reason  for 


€o>nfusioii 

Mr.  Gillman  commented  on 
charges  of  errors  in  the  GA- 
ZETTE'S coverage  of  the  dem- 
onstration  at   last   year's  com-  j 


Specific  complaints  were 
also  lodged  against  the  Student 
Affairs  Committee  over  their 
selectioji  of  four  students  to 
negotiate.with  the  Administra- 


mencement.    He   acknowledged   ^'^n,  without  obtaining  Council 


the  possibility  of  mistakes,  but 
cited     "the    confusion     at    the 


ird  installment   ^^^'   university  s  existence,  and   time"  as  a  source  of  the  errors. 

r    GTnman  ad-   f   ^'"^^   ''^   V/"'^^    ^^^  /'^",        Mr.   Gillman   cited   Brandeis 

sibility  of  such   ^e^^i^id^'-A  Dar7of beJ^^^^^^  '-^^^  ^"^  ^^^»^^  twenty  most  se- 

ne  said,    a  part  ol  Dting  young   j^^^i^^  universities  in  the  coun- 

is  insecurity.  ^j.y     remarking,    "the   press   in 

Mr.  Gillman  feels  that  Bran-    general  has  a  very  high  regard 
dels  may  have  achieved  a  some-  for  the  university."  He  further 
what   negative   image  with  re-   stated  "we  don't  have  to  go  to 
spect  to  drugs  and  the  draft.  He  the  press,  they  come  to  us." 
also  noted   that  the   university 
has  been  criticized  for  a  lack  of 
interest    in    Judaism,    and    has 
been    accused    unjustifiedly    in 
his   view,  of   anti-Semitism   by 
several    Anglo-Jewish    news- 
papers. In  answer  to  a  question, 
he  stated  that  he  feels  it  is  no 
longer   necessary    for    Brandeis 
to    continually     identify     itself 
as    "Jewish    founded    non-sec- 
tarian." 


*•  The  impression  Brandeis  is  i^Y, 'r..o4.«« 
trying  to  give,"  Mr.  G  i  1 1  m  a  n  Evaluation, 
maintains,  is  that  of  a  "young, 
vigorous  university,  a  little  bit 
superb,  even."  Contributing  to 
this  conception  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Gillman  listed  the  uni- 
versity's activity  in  the  public 
arena,   its  contributions  to  re- 


Positive! 

As   pK)sitive   points  he   listed 
the   Boston    Herald's   favorable 
notice    of    the    Student    Course 
the    institution 


J  u  n  ior  Year 
in 

New  York 

Three  undergraduate  colleges  offer  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  an  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  educational  experience 
by  spending  their 

Junior  Year  in  New  York 

New  York  University  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  exciting  metropolitan  community  of 
New  York  City — the  business,  cultural, 
artistic,  and  financial  center  of  the  nation. 
The  city's  extraordinary  resources  greatly 
enrich  both  the  academic  program  and  the 
experience  of  living  at  New  York  University 
with  the  most  cosmopolitan  student  body  in 
the  world. 

This  program  is  open  to  students 
recommended  by  the  deans  of  the  colleges 
to  which  they  will  return  for  their  degrees. 
Courses  may  be  taken  in  the 

School  of  Commerce 

School  of  Education 

Washington  Square  College  of  Arts 
and  Science 

Write  for  brochure  to  Director,  Junior  Year 
In  New  York 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

New  York,  N.Y  10003 


Richard    Giilman^    Director 
Public  Affairs. 


St.  John's 
Accreditation 
Challenged 

St.  John's  University,  the 
embattled  New  York  school 
which  has  been  struck  by  fac- 
ulty members  since  last  Janu- 
ary, was  given  an  order  this 
week  by  the  Middle  States  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  ajid  Sec- 
of  ordary  Schools  to  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  lose  its  ac- 
creditation. The  school  was 
given  until  the  end  of  next 
year  to  comply  with  the  order. 

Albert  E.  Meder,  Jr.,  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Association,  de- 
clared that  "such  an  order 
to  .«^how  cause"  is  "comparable 
in  kind  to  revocation,  and  only 
slightly  less  severe." 

Strike  Supported 

The  faculty  strike,  which  be- 
gan when  the  University  dis- 
missed 31  faculty  members 
without  stating  any  reason,  has 
received  the  support  of  hun- 
dreds of  educational  and  labor 
organizations  across  the  nation, 
including  the  Brandeis  Student 
Council.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors 
has  called  upon  the  Middle 
States  Association  to  revoke 
o/  the  accreditation  of  the  school. 
Such  action  would   almost  in- 


approval  of  their  choices,  or 
formally  notifying  the  Council. 
The  charges  were  made  against 
the  student  committees,  not 
the  joint  committees. 

At  the  Thursday  meeting 
Council  unanimously  adopted 
a  motion  warning  all  commit- 
tees to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions withiji  a  week.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  approved  Vhe 
selection  of  the  members  of 
the  Student  Affairs  Committee, 
but  apologized  for  possible  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  man- 
ner of  selection  employed  by 
the  committee. 

The  special  session  was 
called  for  in  a  st.atcment 
adopted  by  five  of  the  seven 
Council  members  who  re- 
mained at  fho  Wednesday 
meeting  after  the  quorum  was 
broken.  The  statement,  pre- 
sented by  Council  member 
Martin  Pemick,  '68,  declnred 
that  "considerable  question" 
existed  concerning  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  actions  of  the 
committees.  The  special  session 
was  requested  in  the  statement 
on  the  grounds  that  an  early 
settlement  of  the  problems  was 
"of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  success  of  present  and  fu- 
ture Council  negotiations." 


Students 
Strike  At 
Berkeley 

A  student  strike  is  currently 
under  way  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  scene  of 
a  massive  student  demonstra- 
tions two  years  ago.  The  strike, 
begun  Thursday  night,  was 
called    after    ten    non-students, 


Brandeis    students 


come  as"  a  blow  to 
a    students  as  well  as  administra- 


returned 

large  sum  of  money  which  they  tors  of  the  school 

had  found.  With  respect  to  the  fUform*:  riait«i*«i 

faculty,  Mr.  Gillman  listed  the  ^^  K«Jorms  Claimed 

appointment  of  Professor  John  xn         f5^"^°A'  pP^rated  by  the 

Roche   as  advisor   to  President  ;J"5^ntian  Order,  has  claimed 

Johnson,  Brandeis'  theatre  ac-  .■:    ^'H^f    ^^^    start    of    the 


tivities,  its  study  of  violence, 
and  graduate  school  as  enhanc- 
ing the  university  image. 

His  job,  as  he  .sees  it,  in- 
cludes internal  communication 
and  letting  people  know  "what 
we're  up  to  here"  as  opposed  to 


strike,  it  has  bepun  instituting 
large  scale  reforms.  It  was  to 
give  the  .school  a  chance  to 
demon.strate  this  change  that 
the  present  show  cause  order 
was  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion, rather  than  immediate 
revocation.     In     spite     of     all 


any     policy     formulation.     He  change,   however,  "the   Uiiiver- 

noted  "in  the  five  years  that  I  sity  has  steadfastlv  refused  to 

have  been  here    there  has  been  deal  with  any  of  the  fired  fac- 

no  instance  in  which  fear  of  los-  ulty  or  to  give  any  reasons  for 

in^  a  donor  has  influenced  uni-  their    di.cmissal,    and    this    re- 

versity  policy,  but   he  did  not  mains    the    key    issue    in    <hP 

deny  that  "it  is  considered."  strike.  ^  ^^^ 


JEWISH  STUDENTS  ...  ARE  YOU  SEARCHING? 

An  invitAtion  to  Jewish  college  students  to  explore  Torah  Judaism 
within  a  Chassidic  milieu  ...  to  give  those  students  who  seek  a 
nr>eanin«ful  commitment  an  opportunity  to  see  how  Chassidism  can 
be  an  answer  ...  all  >ntere«ted  college  students  are  invited 
no  prior  background  or  commitment  are  required  .  .  students  will 
be  houaed  with  ChassMic  families  to  further  an  appreciation  ©f 
and  participation  in,  Chusaidic  family  life. 

Weekend  of  December  23-26  and  weekend  of  December  2S  -  31    mg 
Additional    infomvation  available    from   the   College    and   University 
Council.  770  Eastern  Parkway.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  1»13  and  from  yoi»r 
Hillel  director.  ' 

w  •ff«r  a  cteallMicinc  aiisw«rl 


at   the  request  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  representing  the 
teaching  assistants  who  make 
up  a  large  percentage  of  fdl 
teachers  at  Berkeley,  voted  to 
strike  in  support  of  the  stu- 
dents. Within  hours  of  the 
strike  call,  a  crowd  of  over  5©©0 
pickets  gathered  in  the  rain, 
outside  Sproul  Hall,  the  campus 
administration  building. 

The  strikers  are  demanding 
that  the  University  adopt  a  pol- 
icy of  refusing  to  resdrt  to  out- 
side police  to  solve  campus 
problems.  This  was  a  main 
source  of  contention  in  the 
demonstrations  of  two  years 
ago.  A  spokesman  for  the  cur- 
rent strikers  also  alleged  the 
existence  of  a  double  standard 
in  University  regulations  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of 
desks  representing  ofif  campus 
causes;  comparing  the  Univer- 
sity's restriction  of  student 
desks  (which  touched  off  the 
Free  Speech  Movement)  witJ* 
their  welcoming  of  the  Navy 
desk. 

Among  the  six  arrested  in  the 
picketing  was  Mario  Savio.  the 
leader  of  the  old  FSM,  who  w»» 
recently  refused  readmissi^n  to 
the  University  for  violatioH  of 
University  rules  concerniftg 
non-student  participation  iB 
demonstrations  on  campus. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Page  Three 


Student-Faculty  EPC 


Grossman  Interview 


Sfeven  Kramer 


SBR  Statement 


Drugs  and  the  University 

Ad  Committee 


In  an  interview  Wednesday.  November  30,  Dr.  Allen  Gross- 
man, chairman  of  the  Student-Faculty  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee expressed  concern  at  not  being  in  touch  with  student 
feeling.  He  also  stated  that  members  of  student  government, 
especially  those  engaged  in  consultation  with  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration, should  report  more  directly  to  the  student  body. 

Dr.  Grossman  is  disappointed  by  the  lack  of  student  re- 
sponse to  changes  in  the  advisory  system.  Despite  modifications 
in  advising  which  include  assigning  most  freshmen  to  one  of 

their    own    teachers,    students 

rarely  consult  their  advisors 
"Even  in  a  fairly  favorably 
situation,  the  relationship  is  not 
engaged."  **It  is  impossible  for 
EPC  te  represent  to  the  faculty 
at  large  that  something  more  is 
■eeded  when  demand  is  not 
clear.  The  EPC  also  is  studying 
the  question  of  the  exclusion  of 
students,  especially  underclass- 
men, from  courses  which  they 
wish  to  take.  Dr.  Grossman 
stated  that  it  is  hard  to  prove 
there  is  a  problem  unless  stu- 
dents spoak  to  members  of  the 
committee. 

Among  the  other  concerns  of 
the  committee  are:  1)  assessing 
the  success  of  the  pass-fail  op- 
tion, Acording  to  Dr.  Grossman, 
**No  scientists  have  taken  any 
course  pass-fail.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  particularity  hap- 
py response  to  a  plan  which 
was  supposed  to  lilx'rate  peo- 
ple from  the  grid  of  concentra- 
tion. 2)  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  teaching  and  the  res- 
idence functions  of  the  univer- 
sity. 3)  A  model  for  volun- 
tary cost-making.  4)  Discover- 
ing why  certain  coursevS  tend  to 
become  oversubscriljed. 


Drugs  and  Due  Process 

By  BRENT  LEVINSON,  CHIEF  JUSTICE 

EDITOR'S    NOTE:    The    /ol-   pus.  The  interest  of  the  univer-  dents,  but  the  protection  of  the 

lowing   is   a   statement    to   the  sity  may  require  action,  but  the  accused    need    not    and    should 

JUSTICE    released     by    Brent  response  should  be  directed  pri-  not    be    compromised    for    the 

Levinson,  Chief  Justice  of  SBR,  marily  to   the  causes  of  the  sake    of   the   community.    Stu- 

in  response  to  the  Administra-  problem.  No  student  should  be  dents    facing    possible   discipli- 

tive  Committee's  statement  on  placed  in  the  position  of  being  nary  action  should  be  extended 

drugs.  either  a  scapegoat  or  a  martyr,  the    basic    safeguards    of    duo 

A  drug  problem  on  a  campus       It  may  well  be  that  the  uni-  process  of  law,  if  justice  is  to  be 

is  a  major  threat  to  the  well-  versity    must    invoke    discipli-  served, 
being  of  students  on  the  cam-  nary  action  against  specific  stu- 


Statement 


drug  use. 


Debate  Team 
Takes  Third  At 
Illinois  Contest 

The  Brandeis  University  De- 
bate Team  placed  third  out  of 
fifty  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago  Tournament  held  on 
the  weekend  of  November  17. 
The  team  also  finished  ninth 
out  of  112  at  the  Georgetown 
University  Tournament  held 
over  Thanksgiving  Weekend. 

Representing  Brandeis  was 
the  team  of  Allan  Lichtman  '67 
and  Jim  Oliff  '70. 

In  the  Chicago  Tournament 
Brandeis  lost  in  the  semi-finals 
to  MIT,  the  eventual  winners, 
and  in  the  Georgetown  Tourna- 
ment the  team  lost  to  Dart- 
mouth, who  placed  third.  Tlu* 
Georgetown  Tournament  was 
won  by  Western  Reserve. 

The  ninth  place  finish  at 
Georgetown  was  cited  by  De- 
bate Coach  Robert  Shrum  as  a 
''particularly  outstanding  per- 
formance." He  explained  that 
*'just  about  every  good  team  in 
the  nation  attended  this  tourna- 
ment.'^ 

As  far  as  individual  awards 
are  concerned  senior  Lichtman 
was  tenth  best  speaker  out  of 
a  hundred  at  Chicago  and  23rd 
best  out  of  224  at  Georgetown. 


EDITOR'S    NOTE:   The   fol-  sale  as  well  as  the  inducement  strict  medical  supervision  and 

lowing    are    excerpts    from    a   of  others  to  use   possess  or  sell  within  the  bounds  of  legal  un- 

Statement    on    Drug    Expert--  drugs,  illegal  actions.  It  is.  fur-  dertaking.  Students,  therefore. 

rnentation  by  Students  released   thermore.  a  violation  of  Massa-  g^e  urged  to  refrain  from  using 

by  the  Administrative  Commit-   chusetts    law  to  be  knowingly  ^ru^  from  contributing  to  the 

tee  of  the  Faculty.  in  the  presence  of  a  person  il-  ^g^^f   drugs    by    others    and 

The  Administrative  Commit-   i?£"^hiJ^1f.f  irruar^*^ri^''1n°a   ^^"^   violating   the   State    and 
tee  of  the  Faculty  has  prepared   ^^^^  whe^e  Lch^lrugs^r^  il-   5"^^"^    **^»    ^^   "^^^'^    ^ 
this  statement  in  order  to  indi-   fig^w  klot  or  deoos^tld  Vn-   '^""  ""^ 
dt^'^tJt'nr^'  ^,  f   Mfies'^in'^ssacK^^^^^ 
m?ttr  Lf  .f  ^H-  ^  J.^  "^^'^  H    ^^otu   finos   or    suspcudod    sen- 

butTrticXfy  TZ'niZte   {^t  oSerr^JL^nT^^Jcep^t^ 
rffa?rof'l^t..d:n/:^n;r^''?  ft;^    as  irndlngon  UT''^^^^^^^ 
"^^^  rm^S^nft-y^  '"^^   ^^I'-^lawr  V^TnfvS' 

wi^^efy^'  ^S^eSng  ^^'r^"tg^   fher^for^  wii?^c'oop^rX  wit^^ 

!!1.75J^'^*  T5Pf_™ !."?__  ^"._  )il^    law  enforcement  authorities  if 

it  should  be  necessary  for  such 
agencies  to  be  involved  with 
students  concerning  drug  activ- 
ities. 

Students  involved  in  drug 
activities  will  also  be  consid- 
ered in  violation  of  University 
rules  and  regulations  and  will 
be  subject  to  disciplinary  ac- 
tion. New  legal  definitions  or 
interpretations,  or  new  scieivtif- 
ic  evidence,  may  cause  the  Uni- 
versity to  amend  this  position. 

.ana,    and    the    hallucinogen.  rn'eff^fanS'shoufd  ^s^Vvt'L'l 
!;,',^'   '"^'"^''.S'^^-':".?-  "i":   behfvrorargu!5erin''e"nm  fur" 


Students  should  be  aware  of 
possible  state  and  federal  pros* 
ecution,  beyond  any  action  the 
university  might  take  on  its 
own  initiative.  In  responding  to 
questions  by  administrators  oa 
▼iolations  of  state  and  federal 
narcotics  statutes,  students 
should  realize  that  any  evidence 
obtained  could  conceivably  be 
used  against  them  in  a  criminal 
case. 

Any  involved  student  should 
consider  seeking  professional 
legal  counsel.  Furthermore,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  univer- 
sity has  a  moral  obligation  to 
assist  the  student  in  securing 
counsel. 


source  of  information,  the  set 
ting  of  the  university  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  inquiry.  It  seems 
obvious,  however,  that  drugs 
are  iieing  used  to  some  extent 
at  many  if  not  most  of  the  lead- 
ing colleges  and  universities  in 
this  country  .  .  . 

The  drugs  which  are  current- 
ly most  in  use  on  campuses  and 
toward  which  this  statement  is 
especially  directed  include  bar 
biturates,  amphetamines,  mari 
juana, 
w 
ocybin   and    LSD.      Nicknames 


\ 
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have  been  established  for  these   IL'fJnrv^^^ii^''^'^''  *'  ^^^^"^  ^^ 

not^dei^ac\'l?om"tt"LT.L'd"   and'ad^nistratfo;"^ 
w^lich'have  tTn  found  Yo'^^   f  ^^    in    educational    research. 
associated    with    them,    wjt^   forums,  discussions,  and  so  on. 

drawal  from  barbiturates,  for  ?^'V'  T^.^'"''  *k-  ^^,^  ^^^a\  T^' 
example,  in  some  cases  may  be  ^^^*'|  Philosophical,  and  behay- 
fg^^n     .  V-    t.,  ii.cjr  UK,    ,(,ral    dimensions    involved    m 

^  ■  '  *  the  use  of  drugs.  To  this  end  the 
These  c  o  n  s  e  q  u  0  n  c  e  s  in-  University  will  sponsor  such 
elude  suicide  attempts,  suicides,  events  and  will  bring  to  cam- 
and  long-term  emotional  dam-  pus  from  time  to  time  men  and 
age  as  severe  as  apparently  ir-  women  with  varying  opinions 
reversible  p.sycholic  breaks.  on  each  of  these  major  dimen- 
Federal  and  State  laws  v/ith  sions.  It  does  not  feel,  how- 
regard  to  drug  taking  under  ever,  given  the  present  state  of 
any  but  rigorous  scientific  con-  knowledge,  that  it  can  abide 
trols  are  extensive.  Generally,  tiie  use  of  narcotic  or  other 
they  make  the  use,  possession,  harmful    drugs    except    under 


GRADUATE  STUDY 

IN  MATERIALS 

SCIENCE! 

Graduate  researck  ossistonfskips 
ovailoble  for  physicists,  cliemists, 
engineers  in  outstonding  research 
group.  Stipend  —  $2640/12 
months  (half  time)  plus  depend- 
ency allowances  and  remission  of 
oil  tuition  and  fees.  Post  doctorol 
positions,  fellowships  (NDEA,  in- 
dustrial), and  troineeships  (NSF, 
NASA)  olso  ovoiloble.  For  infor- 
mation and  applications,  write  to: 

Professor  Rustom  Roy,  Director 
Materials  Research  Laboratory 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
1-112  Research  Building 
Uniyersity  Pork,  Po.  16802 


Steriing  Setveiers 

now  ot  our  new  address 

345  Moody  Street 

TEL.  TW  4-4080 

Speciol   Discoyntf  to  All   Brondets  Students 

ond   Foculty 


Soroli  Lowrence  College  Summer  Schools  in: 

FRANCE  From  June  16  to  July  M  in  Paris  at  4  rue  de  Chcvreuse. 
Two  complete  programg  in  art  history,  literature  and  philosophy  of 
Modern  France  and  Classical  17th  Century  France  will  be  offered 
along  with  an  intensive  language  program.  Advanced  literature  will 
be  taught  in  French;  other  cl.is.ses  will  be  taught  in  EhlcUah.  OPEN 
TO  UNDERGRADUATE  WOMEN. 

Board,  room,  tuition  and  twe  excursiona  f7M 

ITALY  From  June  16  to  July  27  in  Florence  at  Torre  de  Bellos- 
guardo.  16th  Century  Villa.  Centered  on  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
courses  in  art  history,  literature,  music,  Florence  front  Dante  to  the 
Medici  and  humanism  and  philo.sophy  will  l>e  taught  in  English.  All 
levels  of  Italian  language  are  offered.  OPEN  TO  UNDERGRADUATE 
WOMEN 

Board,  room,  tuition  and  two  excursions  $700 

ENGLAND  From  June  30  to  August  11  in  London  at  College  Hall. 
Malct  Street  in  Bloomsbury  18th  and  19th  Century  English  litera- 
ture, art  history,  theatre  and  society  will  be  taught.  OPE^  TO  UN- 
DERGRADUATE MEN   AND  WOMETN. 

Board,    room,    tuition    and    three    excursions     $700 

Classes  in  all  schools  are  taught  by  Sarah  Lawrence  faculty 
and  others  and  include  lectures  by  distinguished  writers,  artists  and 
political  leaders 

A  two-week  tour  of  Greece  and  Greek  Islands  will  take  place 
after  the  Florence  and  P;«ris  summer  sessions  A  Sarah  L.Twreiice 
friculty  mopiber  arrotnp^nios  th»*  group,  and  the  itinerary  includes 
the  mo.sl  important  historical  .'ind   archaeloii'ical  sites. 

.Sarah  Lawrence  College  also  accepts  students  entering  their 
junior  year  from  other  colleges  for  its  JUNIOR  YEAR  ABROAD  pro- 
sram  in  Paris;  Geneva  and  Rome.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  language 
of  the  country;  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  French  or  Italian  is 
required 
For  information  and  applications  write:  Foreign  Studies,  Sarah 
Lawrence   College    Bronxville,   New   York    10708 
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Michael  Weinberger 

TWA  Campus  Representative 
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He's  the  guy  to  know  when  it  comes  to  travel.  TWA 
specially  trained  him  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  go . 
places  in  thcU.  S.  and  to  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia.  He's 
tIicmantoseeforTWA50/50Clubcards--youcanget 
'cm  right  Ott  the  spot  Working  with  your  local  travel 
agent,  he  can  help  you  with  travel  plans,  tours,  sched- 
ules, fares,  ticket  arrangements -right  on  campus,      j 

Easy?  Just  call  Mike  at  899-5646.  TcII  him  where 
you  want  to  go —and  hc*ll  warm  up  a  jet. 
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Page  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


i 


December  6,  1966 


I 


We  Want 


A  Dissenting  View 


A  former  member  of  the  Brandeis  Security  Force  has 
charged  that  he  was  fired,  after  eleven  years  at  Brandeis,  for 
attempting  to  organize  a  union.  The  Administration  has  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  charges. 

These  allegations,  if  proven,  would  be  serious  indeed.   For 

a  university  with  the  "liberal  tradition"  of  Brandeis,  a  school 

which   has   been  proud   to   list  such   men    as   David   Dubinsky 

among  its  strongest  supporters,  such  actions  would  be  unpar- 
donable. 


Committees-Apathy  or  Arrogance  ? 


Martin  S.  Pernick 


In  the  past  year  or  so,  stu- 
dent government  has  under- 
gone a  fundamental  change. 
The  issues  which  were  former- 


We  cannot  state  with  entire  assurance  that  B&G  had  no 
other  complaint  against  Les  Atwood  than  that  he  tried  to  exer- 
cise the  usual  rights  guaranteed  any  worker.  We  cannot  be 
entirely  sure  that  Sumner  Abrams  is  living  in  the  pre-modern 
world  of  the  robber  barons.  But  we  would  like  to  know. 

In  a  case  so  directly  involved  with  the  core  of  the  Uni- 
versity tradition  of  liberality,  and,  for  that  matter,  with  the 
physical  security  of  the  student  body,  we  feel  that  the  students 
have  a  right  to  know  the  facts.  For  as  long  as  we  can  remem- 
ber, B&G  has  existed  as  a  realm  apart,  an  imperium  in  imperio. 
In  a  modern  university,  there  is  no  room  for  a  feudal  manor, 
nor  for  that  matter,  for  a  feudal  lord. 

We  therefore  call  for  an  immediate  investigation  at  the 
highest  level  to  clarify  the  charges  connected  with  this  firing. 
We  ask  that  the  results  of  the  probe  be  made  known  to  the  entire 
University  community.  And  we  demand  the  reinstatement  of 
Mr.  Atwood  if  his  only  sin  was  exercismg  the  rights  granted  any 
post  New  Deal  employee. 


ly  handled    by   s'weeping  reso- 
lutions of  the  Student  Council 
have  now    been   in   large   part 
referred    to    the    complex     of 
committees,    such    as    the    Stu- 
dent   Aflairs    Committee,     the 
Advisory    Council    on    Univer- 
sity Affairs,  the  EPC,  etc.,  set 
up  to  handle  negotiations  with 
the  Administration  and  faculty. 
As  a  result  of  this  growth  of  a 
student  bureaucracy,  the  Coun- 
cil itself  has  played  an  increas- 
ingly  removed  role  in  the  de- 
termination of  University  pol- 
icy. 

The  Council  guidelines  and 
the  Student  Union  Constitution 
are  filled  with  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  policy-making  com- 
mittees from  losing  touch  with 
Council  and  the  students. 
Council   has   control    over    the 


membership,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures of  all  committees.     In 
addition,   those  committees  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  with  oth- 
er segments  of  the  University 
are  required   to   keep   Council 
and  the  student  body  constant- 
ly up  to  date  on  their  progress. 
Yet   these    rules   have    often 
been   ignored.   Things  have   so 
deteriorated   that  an  officer   of 
one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mitees    was    apparently    under 
the  impression  that   the  mem- 
bership of  the  /(roup  was  "sup- 
posed   to    be   kept   secret."      It 
has  been  several  months  since 
any    of   the   major    committees 
has  appeared  before  Council  at 
all. 

This  situation  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  arrogance  on  the  part 
of  the  committees  involved.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  com- 
mittees necessarily  feel  that 
"they  alone  are  capable  of  un- 
derstanding important  issues," 
as  some   of  my  fellow  editors 


have  charged.  What  it  does  in- 
dicate,   however,    is  a   lack  of 
concern  by  the  committees  for 
the   opinions   of   the   group   in 
whose   name   they    are   acting. 
Thjs   IS   the   result  not   of   the 
jealous  guarding  of  power,  but 
of  a  lack  of  will  on  the  part  of 
the    committees    to    take    the 
time  and  effort  to  consult  with 
the    Council.     In    this    regard 
It  is  significant  that  the  Coun- 
cil took  no  action  to  force  the 
committees  to  comply  with  the 
constitution    until    last    Thurs- 
day,   although    the    issue    had 
been    on    the    Council    agenda 
since  November  3. 

The  problem  with  Student 
Council  committees  is  not  arro- 
gance; it  is  apathy,  on  the  part 
of  both  the  Council  and  the 
committees.  That  the  commit- 
tees, which  have  been  so  active 
in  working  for  student  rights 
should  be  so  lax  in  communi- 
eating  with  the  students  is 
regretable. 


Narcotics 


As  part  of  a  current  attempt  to  set  up  "definite  and  en- 
forroable"  rules  on  all  areas  of  campus  life,  the  University  has 
initiated  action  on  the  issue  of  drugs  on  campus. 

The  basic  tenet  of  the  Administration  in  conducting  its 
hearings  and  discussions,  that  increased  knowledge  of  the  drug 
situation  will  enable  the  University  to  formulate  a  fairer  and 
more  effective  system  of  dealing  with  the  problem  and  help- 
ing the  students  involved,  is  by  itself  unimpeachable.  However, 
the  University  must  realize  that  it  is  dealing  in  a  legal  as  well 
as  a  sociological  realm,  and  students'  rights  must  be  safeguarded 
at  all  costs.  Although  the  Administration  has  indicated  that 
the  results  of  its  present  discussion  with  students  are  meant 
solely  for  the  Administrative  Committee,  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  information  obtained  might  not  some  day  reach 
less  friendly  outside  authorities.  Students  must  be  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  police  could  legally  demand  such  informa- 
tion from  the  University  even  if  the  school  attempted  to  refuse 
to  release  it. 

In  addition,  the  role  of  the  Student  Board  of  Review  in 
drug  cases  has  been  left  unclear.  We  feel  that  the  Board  is  the 
proper  court  of  first  jurisdiction  for  cases  of  disciplinary  (not 
criminal  )  action  against  those  accused  of  drug  violations  and 
urge  the  University  to  recognize  and  place  faith  in  the  iudfi- 
ments  of  the  Board. 

Committees 

We  are  pleased  that  Student  Council  has  finally  decided 
to  force  committees  to  return  to  their  proper  place  under  its 
jurisdiction,  after  a  long  period  of  almost  unrestricted  inde- 
pence. 

For  some  time,  committees  have  practiced  a  dangerous 
elitism.  They  have  not  reported  about  their  meetings  with  fac- 
ulty and  administration,  though  required  to  do  so  by  the  Stu- 
dent Union  Constitution.  Apparently  they  feel  that  they  alone 
are  capable  of  understanding  important  issues,  that  they  alone 
among  the  students  are  mature  and  responsible  enough  to  com- 
prehend campus  issues. 

Nevertheless,  they  must  recognize  that  they  are  chosen 
to  represent  the  opinions  and  interests  of  the  student  body  to 
other  segments  of  the  University.  Thus  the  almost  total  lack 
of  communication  between  the  committees  and  the  rest  of  the 
student  body  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  fulfill  their 
task. 


Vandalism  II 

The  recent  resurgence  of  serious  vandalism  on  this  campus 
points  out  once  again  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  current  Secur- 
ity system.  In  the  past  few  month,  the  number  of  cases  of  as- 
saults on  students,  vandalism  to  autos  and  buildings,  petty 
thefts,  larency,  and  disorderly  conduct  by  non-students  has  been 
alarming. 

Several  Security  officers  have  stated  that  they  feel  the 
force  is  too  small  and  too  inefficiently  organized  to  handle  the 
hundreds  of  daily  tasks  it  must  perform. 

The  Dean  of  Students  Office  is  currently  drawing  up  a 
report  on  suggested  improvements  in  the  Security  Force  It 
IS  essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  student  at  Brandeis  that 
this  report  be  acted  upon,  and  not  just  ignored  or  discarded  by 
those  m  charge  of  protecting  our  campus. 

i«or  T*^  ^^  K^.u^Vu^'  ?"y  reform  of  Security  must  involve  an 
Increase  in  both  the  size  and  the  experience  level  of  the  Secur- 
ity Force,  and  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  their  patrol 
of  the  campus.  Possibly  a  system  of  lights  and  fences  at  the 
edge  Of  the  campus  would  help. 

There  are  those  in  the  Administration  who  have  recently 
been  at  schools  where  the  problem  of  Security  is  much  greater 
than  at  BrandcKs.  These  officials  have  called  for  a  romXte 
be'heedid  ^^'"'^^^  procedures  here.   We  hope  their  voices  will 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Tyranny  of  the  Majority 

To  the  Editor: 

It  is  disturbing  to  observe 
what  Madison  termed  the  "tyr- 
anny of  the  majority"  becom- 
ing an  ensconced  Brandeis  tra- 
dition. Three  years  ago  during 
the  "open-door"  parietal  crisis, 
a  zealous  majority,  envisioning 
student  solidarity  as  a  potent 
counterweapon  to  administra- 
tive force,  would  not  tolerate 
pro-administration  opinions.  To 
declare  that  one  was  opposed 
to  the  student  stand  was  to  ex- 
pose oneself  as  a  target  for 
abuse.  Last  year  at  the  meet- 
ing called  to  examine  the  Draft, 
Allan  Lichtman's  minority  pro- 
posal was  met  with  hissing.  On 
November  3,  a  very  disturbing 
Vietnam  debate  was  held  in 
Nathan  Seifer.  Brandeis  stu- 
dents once  again  would  not  per- 
mit a  speaker  advocating  an 
unpopular  position  to  present 
his  case  —  without  a  rude  re- 
ception. On  this  supposedly  lib- 
eral campus,  a  cult  of  conform- 
ing non-conformists  threatens 
the  freedom  of  speech  of  other 
members  of  the  community. 

In  the  section,  "Of  Thought 
And  Discussion"  in  his  book. 
On  Liberty,  John  Stuart  Mill 
provides  some  helpful  guide- 
lines concerning  minority  view- 
points: 

"If  all  mankind  minus  one 
were  of  one  opinion,  mankind 
would  be  no  more  justified  in 
silencing  that  one  person  than 
he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would 
be  justified  in  silencing  man- 
kind .  .  .  But  the  peculiar  evil 
of  silencing  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  is  that  it  is  robbing 
the  human  race,  posterity  as 
well  as  the  existing  generation 
--  those  who  dissent  from  the 
opinion,  still  more  than  those 
who  hold  it.  If  the  opinion  is 
right,  they  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  exchanging  er- 
ror for  truth;  if  wrong,  they 
lose,  what  is  almost  as  great  a 
benefit,  the  clearer  perception 
and  livelier  impression  of  truth 
produced  by  its  collision  with 
error." 

Ours  is  a  generation  that  de- 
mands honesty  and  equality. 
We  are  appalled  by  the  enor- 
mous disparity  between  ideal- 
ism and  actuality  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights,  in  Vietnam,  even 
in  our  own  University.  But 
ironically,  in  terms  of  our  own 
conduct  on  an  everyday  level, 
we  blatantly  and  hypocritically 
disavow  the  noble  principles 
that  we  cherish  and  to  which 
we  are  so  committed  on  other 
levels.  We  exhort  the  world  to 
abide  by  these  principles;  can 
we  honestly  exempt  ourselves' 

Bill  Levin  '6if 


the    musical    capacity    of    the 
school. 

Slosberg  is  opened  for  six 
nights  until  10  and  on  Satur- 
days until  5.  For  those  students 
who  are  dependent  on  a  piano 
to  do  composition,  harmony 
and  counterpoint  assignments, 
or  simply  to  practice,  this 
means  that  working  hours  are 
severely  reduced.  A  social  sci- 
ence concentrator  can  take  his 
books  out  of  the  library,  but 
a  music  concentrator  cannot 
check  out  a  piano. 

This  problem  in  itself  is  not 
drastic  because  there  are  still 
13  hours  six  days  a  week  to 
make  use  of  the  facilities.  How- 
ever during  the  prime  working 
hours,  i.e.  afte.  dinner  until 
closing,  the  few  practice  rooms 
containing  the  relatively  "ade- 
quate" pianos  are  nearly  al- 
ways occupied.  I  can  think  of 
no  analogy  to  express  the  ridic- 
ulousness of  practicing  a  Bee- 
thoven sonata  on  a  decrepit 
uprig-ht;  or  ear  training  on  a 
badly  out-of-tune  spinet;  or 
composing  on  a  piano  whose 
keyboard  lid  is  an  open  mouth 
swallowing  forever  every  last 
pencil  and  pen.  There  are  at 
least  eight  classrooms  with  de- 
cent instruments  —  why  are 
they  closed  to  practising? 

The  solutions  to  these  mat- 
ters are  obvious  and  not  ex- 
ceptionally complex: 

1.  Open  Slosberg  until  1  a.m. 
,  ^^^^^  ^"  school  nights  (Sun- 
day-Thursday). Monitors  can 
be  hire<l  to  work  the  10-1 
shift  (already  three  students 
have  expressed  willingness  to 
work).  It  is  no  more  difficult 
for  Security  to  lock  the  build- 
ing at  1  than  it  is  at  10. 

2.  Open  the  classrooms  for 
practicing.  If  the  music  depart- 
'^^l^3  ^?^^i^i,  about  misuse 
of  their  "good"  pianos,  the 
rooms  can  be  restricted  to  mu- 
sic concentrators. 

wo^ufn'4    J^^f'"^      concentrator 
wouldnt   feel    personally    ful- 


Security  I 


filled  if  one  day  before  he  grad- 
uates he  could  practice  until 
1  on  a  good  Slosberg-style 
piano   (legally)? 

David  ^Stein   '69 

To  the  Editor: 

Once  more  the  campus  secur- 
ity problem  must  come  under 
serious  appraisal.  Some  time  in 
the  past  few  days,  the  top  of 
my  convertible  was  razor- 
slashed  nine  times  in  the  gym 
parking  area.  Although  I  fu'ly 
realize  and  accept  the  univer- 
sity's refusal  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  such  damage,  I  feel 
that  some  of  the  implications  of 
this  event  merit  further  con- 
sideration. 

First,  this  occurrence  was  by 
no  means  isolated.  During  this 
same  period,  at  least  two  other 
vehicles  have  been  seriously 
damaged  by  vandals  wliile 
parked  on  campus.  In  one  of 
these  cases,  the  damage  far  ex- 
ceeded that  done  to  my  car. 

In  addition,  these  incidents 
should  cause  serious,  concern 
among  both  resident  and  non- 
resident members  of  the  stu- 
dent body;  they  should  alert  all 
students  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  current  security  provisions 
at  Brandeis,  particularly  on 
weekends.  The  instances  cited 
signal  at  least  a  possibility  of 
many  more  unwelcome  guests 
on  campus.  The  thought  tliat 
these  outsiders  may  at  some 
time  seek  more  dangerous  out- 
lets for  their  malicious  mischief 
is  disconcerting.  Although  I  ap- 
preciate the  delicacies  and  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  in  the 
security  field,  I  strongly  sug- 
gest that  the  existence  of 
threats  to  the  safety  of  students 
demands  immediate  steps  to  in- 
crease both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  campus  security  per- 
sonnel. 

David  Traktman  *C8 

(Continued   on  Page  7) 
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To  the  Editor: 

Recently  people  have  been 
writing  of  the  insufficient  num- 
ber of  concerts  at  Brandeis;  I 
would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  present  situation 
which  is  even  further  limiting 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Velikovsky  I 


A  Panegyric 


Dr.  Immanuel  Velikovsky's 
lecture,  Chang^ing  Views  of 
the  Universe  marked  the  latest 
stage  of  a  scientific  struggle 
that  has  been  going  on  for 
nearly  two  decades,  a  struggle 
of  which  few  people  are  now 
aware,  but  one  which  is  coming 
alive  again. 

Velikovsky  travelled  to 
America  in  1939  to  do  research 
about  three  archetypal  figures 

—  Moses,  Oedipus,  and  Akhna- 
ton  (a  "monotheistic"  Egyptian 
pharaoh).  While  completing 
work  on  this,  he  began  to 
search  Egyptian  records  for  a 
parallel  to  the  events  described 
in  the  Bible  and  the  Midrash 
"which  took  place  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus.  This  he  soon  found 

—  a  papyrus  dating  from  the 
end  of  one  of  the  great  periods 
of  Egyptian  history  —  the  Mid- 
dle Kingdom.  Immediately  this 
raised  difficulties.  The  accepted 
date  of  the  end  of  this  period 
was  six  hundred  years  before 
the  Exodus.  Convinced  never- 
theless of  the  identity  of  the 
two  sets  of  events,  Velikovsky 
began  a  thorough  survey  of 
Egyptian  history,  to  see  if  such 
a  discrepancy  could  be  settled. 
He  found  remarkable  parallels 
throughout  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Egypt  to  the  events  re- 
corded as  following  the  Exodus 
in  the  Bible.  These  results  are 
found  in  his  four-volume  work, 
Ages  in  Chaos,  only  the  first 
of  which  has  been  published 
(the  last  volume  should  appear 
in  the  next  few  months). 

But  at  that  time,  he  began  to 
realize  that  the  catastrophe  de- 
scribed in  both  records  was,  in 
fact,  global;  no  civilization, 
even  the  most  primitive,  had 
escaped  without  scars,  and  all 
recorded  it  either  in  their  his- 
tory, which  was  rare  at  that 
time,  or  more  often  in  their 
mythology.  These  catastrophes 
also  left  indelible  sears  on  the 
mind  of  man,  and  although  the 
events  were  forgotten,  as  is 
common  with  traumatic  ex- 
periences,  they   remained   hid- 


Curtis  Hoffmon  

den  in  the  subconscious,  re- 
vealed in  dreams  and  irrational 
acts.  All  of  these  sources  point- 
ed to  an  extraterrestrial  force, 
the  planet  Venus,  as  the  agent 
of  this  catastrophe.  He  also 
discovered  a  second  set  of  ca- 
tastrophes 700  years  later,  ap- 
parently caused  by  Mars.  This 
is  the  argument  made  in  his 
book.  Worlds  in  Collision, 
which  was  published  by  Mac- 
Millan  in  1950. 

Following  MacMillan's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  manuscript  for 
publication,  Dr.  Harlow  Shap- 
ley,  then  the  director  of  Har- 
vard Observatory,  and  the  sci- 
entists of  America  began  to 
denounce  Velikovsky.  MacMil- 
lan,  under  pressure  from  Shap- 
ley,  successfully  submitted  the 
book  to  a  panel  of  three  experts 
for  approval.  The  book  was 
published..  At  the  same  time, 
an  article  by  Shapley's  col- 
league, Cecilia  Payne-Gapos- 
chkin,  attacked  Velikovsky's 
premise  that  electromagnetic 
phenomena  have  any  impor- 
tance in  the  universe. 

Shapley  and  his  supporters 
also  took  more  organized  ac- 
tion. They  decided  to  boycott 
MacMillan  until  it  stopped  pub- 
lication of  Worlds  in  Collision. 
MacMillan  backed  down  (even 
though  the  book  was  already  a 
runaway  best-seller),  fired  the 
president  who  had  allowed  the 
book  to  be  published,  and  told 
Velikovsky  to  look  elsewhere. 
Doubleday  Books,  which  does 
not  have  a  textbook  division 
and  is  therefore  immune  to 
boycotts,  agreed  to  take  up 
publication  of  this  and  all  of 
Velikovsky's   future   books. 

After  this,  the  furor  died 
down  somewhat,  most  scientists 
taking  the  attitude  that  Veli- 
kovsky was  a  crackpot  and  best 
forgotten.  In  this  period  Ages 
in  Chaos  (1952)  and  Earth  in 
Upheaval  (1955),  the  latter  be- 
ing a  defense  of  his  original 
hypotheses  on  purely  geophys- 
ical grounds,  were  published. 

(Continued   on   Page  7) 
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Pogc  Five 


A  Scholarly  Evaluation 


Over  the  weekend  of  Novem- 
ber 18th-19th,  Dr.  Immanuel 
Velikovsky,  noted  psychiatrist 
and  scholar  in  many  fields,  de- 
livered a  lecture  and  conducted 
a  seminar  at  Brandeis.  Dr.  Veli- 
kovsky is  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial figures  in  academia 
today.  His  books  and  lectures, 
integrating  and  synthesizing 
physics,  astronomy,  paleontol- 
ogy, geology,  archeology,  and 
linguistics,  have  been  regarded 
as  quackery  by  some  and  ac- 
cepted as  gospel  by  others.  A 
less  polemic  position  seems  in- 
dicated: although  many  of 
Velikovsky's  theories  are  prob- 
ably correct  and  will  eventual- 
ly be  accepted  by  the  scientific 
community,  a  number  of  ap- 
parent misconceptions  pervad- 
ed his  lecture. 

Throughout  most  of  the  lec- 
ture and  seminar  Velikovsky 
dwelled  on  physics,  astronomy, 
and  geology,  but  occasionally 
he  alluded  to  some  of  his  his- 
torical hyjxjtheses.  He  stated 
that,  some  3500  years  ago,  a 
comet  approached  earth  and 
wrought  world-wide  destruc- 
tion. According  to  this  theory, 
the  catastrophe  disrupted  the 
Egyptian  Middle  Kingdom  (ca. 
1730  B.C.)  and  allowed  the 
Hyksos  to  successfully  invade 
the  Nile  Valley. 

But  if  the  comet  inflicted 
such  widespread  havoc,  why 
were  the  Hyksos  not  destroyed 
also;  how  could  they  have  sur- 
vived the  disaster  when  the 
Egyptians  did  not?  Velikovsky 
believes  that  the  Hyksos  were 
nomads  from  Arabia;  they 
escaped  the  catastrophe  be- 
cause their  culture  did  not  de- 
pend on  large  temples,  palaces, 
and  cities  which  could  have 
been  levelled  by  the  effects  of 
the   approaching  comet. 

Archeology  sharply  contra- 
dicts this  Arabian  nomad  hy- 
pothesis. Material  culture  of 
the  Hyksos  type  appears  in 
Palestine  by  the  19th  century 
B.C.  We  can  trace  their  urban 
development  there  through  two 


By  PETER  COEY 

sources:  the  Egyptian  Execra- 
tion Texts,  which  evince  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  petty  chiefs  per  town  — 
indicating  centralization  of 
rule;  and  archeology,  which 
attests  to  increased  building 
activity. 

Hyksos's  Origin? 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of 
the  Hyksos  is  not  a  simple  one, 
but  both  texts  and  material 
objects  show  that  two  original- 
ly distinct  strains  —  Indo- 
European«  and  West  Semites 
—  composed  this  hybrid  group. 
I  know  of  nothing  in  the  arch- 
eolo^ical  remains  of  Hyksos 
sites  to  comment  the  Arabian 
origin  theory  —  on  the  con- 
trary, many  culture  traits  point 
to  the  north.  Light,  two- 
■wheeled  chariots,  shaft-hole 
axes,  and  daggers  with  a  cen- 
tral rib  are  all  Hyksos  weapons 
having  Caucasian  and  Iranian 
affinities.  The  major  design 
emblems  —  the  solar  wheel  and 


the  spiral  —  which  appear  on 
seals,  ornaments,  and  pottery, 
are  associated  as  far  back  as 
3000  B.C.  with  cultures  in  the 
Black  Sea  region.  This  very 
characteristic  and  common  mo- 
tif, the  spiral,  does  not  appear 
on  any  of  the  numerous  rock- 
paintings  in  Sinai,  the  Negev, 
Jordan,  Syria,  or  Arabia  until 
the  middle  of  the  second  mil- 
lennium B.C.,  so  it  must  have 
diffused  southward  with  the 
Hyksos.  In  the  realm  of  re- 
ligion; the  Hyksos  nobles  were 
interred  with  their  horses  and 
chariots  —  a  typical  Indo-Euro- 
pean custom  attested  in  south- 
ern Russia,  Caucasia,  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  but  alien  to  the 
Semitic  burial  practices  of 
Palestine.  Egyptian  texts  tell 
us  that  several  Hyksos  rulers 
had  Indo-European  names: 
Bnon,  Khyan,  Edire,  Og.  The 
Hyksos  word  for  'noble'  mar- 
yan,  is  also  Indo-European. 

(Continued   on  Page  7) 
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Stanley  Kauffman,  Brandeis'  most  recent  G?n.  Ed.  S  speaker,  no  longer  writes  theater  re- 
views for  the  New  York  Times  or  a  regular  movie  column  for  the  New  Republic.  His  loss  to  the 
reading  public  in  these  capacities  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  not  merely  as  one  of  the  political 
vagaries  of  mass  journalism,  but  as  the  (at  least  partial)  silencing  of -one  of  today's  most  intel- 
ligent and  knowledgable  critics.  The  wide  range  and  scope  of  his  critical  insights  were  well 
demonstrated  in  his  recent  lecture  here. 

Mr.  Kauffman's  power  and  originality  as  a  critic  are  in  many  ways  at  least  the  partial  out- 
come of  an  ironic  inconsistency:  while  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  new  and 
often  radical   (both  in  form  and  content)  artworks,  one  often  feels  that  his  basic  philosophical 

and  aesthetic  position  is  one  of   — — — — 

revolt   and  resentment   against   tween  the  artist  and  his  audi-  limits  himself  to  the  role  of  a 

the   developing  trends   of  con-    ence  on  any  but  the  most  literal  critic   and,   within    the    limita- 

temporary  art.  He  spoke  lx)th   level  becomes  an  impossibility,  tions  of  that  role,  reacts  to  the 

effectively    and    impassionedly   "We  see  the  results  of  this  in  the  reality    of    the    artistic    melieu 

against    the    amorphousness   of   rise  of  "happenings"  as  an  art-  with    which    he    is    confronted, 

advanced      industrial      society,   form,    in    the    increasing    em-  Within  this  context,  Mr.  Kauff- 

and  against  the  dissolution  of   phasis    on    audience    participa-  man's  only  serious  flaws  show 

all  meaningful  ethical,  political    tion  in  the  creation  of  the  art-  themselves  on  those  (admitted- 

or  moral  ideologies  —  both  of   work  (thus,  in  reality,  obliter-  ly  rare)  occasions  when  he  does 

which  were  manifestations,  he   ating    the    distinction    between  not  seem  to  realize  the  full  im- 

feels,  of  the  loss  of  any  rele-   presentation  and  reaction)  and  plications    of    his    statements: 

vant  religious  mythology  which   —  as  in  the  case  of  Rauchen-  one   cannot   deplore  the   exist- 

would    serve    to    bind    society   berg's   Campbell  Soup   can  ence  of  a  pop  culture,  with  its 

into  a  cohesive  whole.  His  posi-   paintings    and     much    of     the  artistic    ramifications    per    se, 

tion  in  this  respect,  of  course,   music  of  John  Cage  —  in  the  and  then  go  on  to  admire  the 

is  quite  similar  to  the  thought   loss  of  an  effective  dichotomy  films  of  Jean-Luc   Godard,  an 

of  T.  S.  Eliot.  Although  the  arts   between  art  and  life.  artist     whose     beauty     and 

will   continue  to    flourish   in  a       ^      Ki.iffTr.nn'^    nn*:ifion    i<;  strength    lie    precisely    in    his 

limited   and  at  bottom,   super-   ^^^-  .J>^V, ♦    ifc   L^^  V.?»?n4c  uniquely    ambivalent    position 

ficial     sense,     Mr.     KkufTman   ^^^  .^^^2^^^l  Hfn  J<f1^  nn^n  \n  between    involvement    in    and 

stated  that  we  will  never  again   ^.^^i.^^^^^^^J  most  c  Irh^lde^  ^^l^^hment  from  pop  culture, 

produce    an    artist    of    "monu-   JI'V         fHi^^^  J  w?    L  Perhaps  not   as   germane   to 

mentally    great"    Stature;    the   Jf^l^vT  w     nrfrnMnrc     ^n.,irt  ^^^    function    as    a    critic,    but 

anticipation  of  another  Shake-   ^^i?^  Ji'i^'^^'fi^.^f  ^     ^^^It  certainly  no  less  noticeable  to 

speare  or   Dante  is  futile  and   "\^^/  eagerly  pounce  —  is  the  ^^^  audience,  were  Mr.  Kauff- 

utopian.                                             oddly  anachronistic  flavor  that  ^^^.^    considerable     erudition 

The  focal  point  of  Mr.  Kauff-    \^^l   HiX^n.riv   i n    h  !  rnm  ^^^  ^^t'  «  pleasing  and  varied 

man's  analysis  was  the  philoso-   ^^^fl.^l'^^lSVi^:':^^  i?;„^JLfl'!!:  delivery,  and  an  over-all  stage 
Phy 
Sontag 

tion,    an    aesthetic    which    he   h  *rv"pTrnVrt'^"anri'' fnrrefniiv  ^^"""lan   ^s   a  man  oi  not   a 

feels  has  become  the  prevalent   tJJ^ ?,iLl\eem  iolmln^^^  ^'^^^^    ^^^^"''    ^"^    ^^'^    ""'^^^^ 

and    guiding    Zeitgeist    of    our   |^'o^' ^^^^.r recced    v"^^^^^^^  charismatic    asset    helped    iim 

day.   He   argued   that  the   sep-   JT^!^^?,   Rnm/nfiH^m   and   not  ^^'^    ^    friendly    rapport    with 

aration    of    form    and    content   £!^^J?^"hp^';'^oSh^^^^^  his  audience, 

which    results   in    the   absolute   ^J^Z?\.J}^    prophet    of    a    new  ^here    are    many    things    to 

"perfection"  of  the  former  and   aesxneuc.  disagree    with    in    Mr.    Kauff- 

the   negation   of   the    latter   as       Indeed.   Mr.   Kauffman    docs  man's  criticism,  but  he  is  none 

any  meaningful  element  within   not  proclaim  himself  any  kind  the    less    a    critic    with    whom 

the  art  work  itself  places  art   of  a  prophet,  nor  docs  he  offer  there    are    few   e<iuals    in    this 

on    such    a    purely    individual-    us  a  new  aesthetic.  His  role  is  country,  and  his  departure  from 

istic    (and    inherently    empty)    not  as  that  of  a  philosopher  or  the   Times   is   an   event   to    be 

plane  that  communication  be-   a  purveyor  of   new   ideas;   he  sorely  lamented. 


1.  Uni...uh...now  that  we  know 
each  other  a  little,  I  was  won- 
dering if,  uh,  you  think  I'm  the 
tfgc  of  guy  you  could  go  for? 

I  could  go  for  a 
real  swinger. 


2. 1  have  an  exciting  pipe 
collection. 

I  want  to  be  wbeio 
the  action  is. 


8. 1  know  some  daring  chess 
openings. 

I  want  a  man  who's 
making  it  happen. 


4. 1  read  all  about  it  In  The 
New  York  Times. 

I  want  to  do  'in'  thingp 
with  'in'  people 
in  'in'  places. 


5. 1  spend  a  lot  of  time  in 
the  library. 

My  motto  if  fun  today 
and  fun  tomorrow. 


1 


6.  Then  I  guess  you  wouldn't  be 
interested  in  someone  like  me 
who  has  landed  a  good-paying 
job  that  will  let  his  f amilv 
live  well  and  who,  In  adaition, 
has  taken  out  a  substantial 
Living  Insurance  policy  from 
Equitable  that  will  provide 
handsomely  for  his  family  If, 
heaven  foroid,  anything  should 
happen  to  him. 

How's  about  showing 
me  that  pipe 
collection,  swinger? 


For  Information  abotif  Living  Insurenco,  see  The  Man  from  Enullahle, 
For  career  opportunities  ot  K(|ultobIe,  6ce  your  Placement  Olticcr,  of 
wrlt«:  ratrlolc  S(<  lliird.  Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  EQiflTABLk  life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  State! 

Umbo  OaU^^^  I26S  Ave.  of  the  At  rrkei.  New  Yurk,  N.  V.  10018      « E^ulUbl*  l^%% 
An  Lqud  Oypi/riuniiy  Enif;li>ygrf  M^Jf 
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Schoenberg  Hits  Boston 


Moses  Reborn 


—  Michael  Friedmofin 
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THe  ticcro\)hx\\ac  —  a  recent  Oiddiiion  iQ  ike  JUSTICE  family. 

Tension  Mounting 

Sex  Busted? 

By  THE  NECROPHILIAC 

'^Education  is  a  means  of  strucluring  an  environment  in 
inch  a  Jttanner  as  will  providi^  the  greatest  amount  of  inform,a- 
tion  for  those  to  be  educated.  It  is  a  way  oi  teaching  people  "Ivow 
to  look  at  tfte  world.'  "  Old  Folk  Saying 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  since  your  entire  educa- 
tion IS  a  conditioned  response  to  the  manner  in  which  you  get 
it.  to  the  grades,  Plii  Beta  Kappa  keys,  G.R.E.'s  and  tiie  like, 
and  since  you  are  getting  an  education  here  which  goes  "tar 
beyond  the  limits  ot  the  classroom,"  as  the  catalogue  probably 
says,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  your  whole  social  lite 
may  he  no  more  than  a  conditioned  respon«>e? 

Right,  and  if  it  isn't  on  the  way  there  right  now,  it  prob- 
ably soon  will  be.  Consider  this  infallible  logic:  (1)  In  high 
school,  ten  times  out  of  ten,  you  couldn't  make  it  in  either 
your  house  or  your  girlfriend!  boy  friend  )'s  house.  Mommy  or 
Djddy  might  catcli  you  and  all  liell  miglit  break  loose.  Result? 
You  made  it  in  a  car,  cold  a:<>  a  Sara  Lee  cake,  in  the  dead  of 
winter  and  snow  encrusted  woods,  while  Mommy  and  Daddy 
slept  .soundly,  knowing  that  you  were  out  of  control.  Tliat  was 
the  minor  result,  the  major  result  was  tJiat  you  came,  in  this 
inilial  stage,  to  associate  sexual  excitement  witli  woods,  snow, 
Cold,  and  a  strange,  jack-knifed  position  whicii  you  simulated 
fuiuliv    in    rememl)ering.      You    — 


In    this    past    week,    Arnold  system.  In  the  opera,  the  prob- 
Schoenberg,    one    of    the    20th  lem  is  generally  solvcxi  through 
century's  musical  prophets,  had  the  projection  of  a  lyrical  ex- 
one   of   his    greatest    triumphs,  tension,  Aaron. 
His    unfinished    opera,     Moses 
and  Aaron,  was  presented  in  an 


The  Times  Fails 


tions.  Schoenberg's  struggle 
was  that  against  his  own 
chains,  i.e.  the  confusion  ot 
form  and  content  which  re- 
sults from  his  use  of  the 
twelve-tone  system.  His  instru- 
mental music  is  the  witness  to 


pany,  which  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  this  overdue  Ameri- 
can premiere. 


Schoenberg^  in  Tradition 


One  of  Schoenberg's  suc- 
cesses in  chamber  music  is  the 
String:  Trio,  op.  47,  Which  wag 
performed  in  the  last  faculty 
concert  by  Robert  Koff,  Eugen 


extravagant,  if  somewhat  mis-        Today     Schoenberg     is     dc- 

guided    production    by    Sarati    modee,  one  of  the  most  likely    many  of  his  failures. 

Caldwell's  Boston  Opera  Com-   targets  for  the  anti-lyrical,  anti        ^ 

romantic,     avant-garde.     Even 

those   composers    who    use 

Schoenberg's   twelve-tone   sys- 
tem   envision    their    music    as 

springing  from  Webern,  one  of  Lehner,  and  Madeline  Foley  at 
A  dramatic  juxtaposition  of  Schoenberg's  disciples,  rather  Slosborg  Music  Center.  The 
ideas  is  the  basb  of  the  opera,  than  from  Schoenberg  himself,  single  movement  maintains 
instead  of  the  farcical  series  of  A  particularly  insensitive  re-  lyric  in  t  ens  it  y  throughout, 
trivia,  which  usually  serves  as  action  to  Schoenberg's  message 
operatic      subject      matter,    by  one   of  the  chosen   people, 

was  that  of  Harold  Schonberg 

(a    relative,    no   doubt)    in   his 

N.Y.    Times   review    of    Moses 

and  Aaron:  ".  .  .  IZ  tone  music 

is  not  a  sensuous  medium  .  .  . 


Schoenberg  thus  joins  the 
noble,  if  difficult  tradition  of 
Monteverdi's  Orfeo,  Mozart's 
The  Maggie  Flute,  Beethoven's 
Fidelio,   Verdi's  Otello,   Berg's 


Wozzeck.  Moses  is  portrayed  as  He  composed   a  12 -tone   opera 

a  figure  in  continuous,  existen-  if  opera  it  can  be  called  .  .  . 

tial  awareness  of   the   infinite.  It  is  not  a  pretty  score.  No  12- 

The    first   scene,    which   shows  tone  score  is  pretty  ...  it  (the 


moulding  the  atonal  surface  in 
the  most  expressive  way  con- 
ceivable. The  performance  was 
expressive  and  generally  accu- 
rate. Twentieth-century  com- 
posers would  do  well  to  take 
music  such  as  this  as  a  para- 
digm for  lyricism  and  concise- 
ness of  form. 

A  note  on  performance:  Mr. 
Koff  and  his  colleagues  are  to 


Moses  in  communion  with  God,    opera)   is  too  much  of  a  piece    be  congratulated  for  this  high- 


develuped  a  conditioned  re- 
sponse, which  forced  you  to 
think  of  sex  as  the  product  of 
cold   and  discomfort.  Mentally, 

you  may  have  scoffed  at  this, 
but  how  do  you  explain  'hat 
eagerness  to  go  for  a  ride  after 
tti>>e  late  winter  dates  in  your 
cnet-rleider  days"  Oh,  condi- 
tioned you  were,  my  children, 
conditioned  you  were.  Deep 
d.•i^•n  in  your  sulxionsiious, 
where  your  id  and  your  super- 
ego are  fighting  for  their  unre- 
pre>sc*d  lives,  superego  hit  id 
below  the  l>elt,  snarliru;  "Ha.  a 
conditioned  response!  That's 
one  for  me!"  And  all  the  time 
you  thought  you  were  cateririf^ 
to  your  deepest,  most  basic, 
most  primeval  instincts  to  pre- 
serve tiie  race.  You  would  have 
re.-,(>ontled  the  .same  way  to  ice 
cream  in  the  first  stage. 

This  brings  me  to  a  great 
fear  which  I  have,  and  which 
may  l>e  creeping  toward  domi- 


is  per'haps  the  most  fulfilled  in 
the  opera.  Using  sprechstimmc 

(speech-song),  which  remains 
Moses'  mode  of  expression 
throughout,  a  mute  figure 
emerges,  akin  to  Barlach's  ex- 
pressionist sculptures.  I>onald 
Gramm,  who  portrayed  Moses 
in  this  production  made  an 
honest  dramatic  effort,  but  was 
unable  to  capture  that  agonized 
stasis  in  his  voice.  The  second 
scene,  beautifully  conceptu- 
alized in  this  production,  shows 
the    other    side    of    the    coin. 


the  entire   idiom  lacks 
variety." 

As  Eric  Salzman  pointed  out 
in  his  suf>erb  program  notes  to 
Moses  and  Aaron,  12-tone  is 
neither  a  language  nor  a  me- 
dium, sensuous  or  otherwise. 
It  is  an  idea,  born  out  of  the 
desperate  need  of  the  composer 
to  liberate  himself  from  the 
cliches  of  chromatic  harmony, 
without  depleting?  its  content. 
Hierarchy  of  language,  which 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  tonil 
harmony,  become.^?  an  organic, 


have  intellectually  decided  to 
behave?  No!  1  hear  you  thun- 
der in  response.  You  are  not. 
The  present  junior  class  has 
never  had  any  SOC  (Sex  on 
Campus)  which  did  not  break 
a  rule!  And  this,  I  submit,  has 
conditioned  them.  They,  and 
certainly  tho:>e,  younger  than 
they,  who  came  to  Brandeis 
.safely  after  the  3-in-a-room 
rule  was  put  into  non-practice, 
are  conditioned  to  like  fear 
while  they  have  sex!  They 
liave  been  taught  that  the  way 
to  enjoy  themselves  sexually, 
and  to  learn  how  to  make  love 
well,  in  college  at  least,  in- 
volves that  little  tingle:  you 
know  there  is  a  minute  possi- 
bility of  getting  caught.  No 
one  ever  did  get  caught,  so 
there  was  no  practical  risk, 
but  the  administration  .seemed 
to  be,  at  that  time,  dedicated 
to  giving  us  the  highest  quality 
of  sexual  experience  available 


born    out   of  a    prion    concep- 

Theater 


nation  over  us  at  this  very  mo-   on  any  campus  in  the  country. 


ment.  It  involves  the  second 
stage  in  the  sexual  respon.se 
conditioning  cycle,  or  SRCC: 
(2)  Now  that  you  are  in  col- 
lege, are  you  free  to  l>ehave 
sexually   in  the   way   that  you 
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I  .said  the  administration 
see-med  to  be  doin^  us  a  favor, 
but  we  knew  better  than  to 
take  their  fanta.stic  considera- 
tion of  the  students  for  grant- 
ed. They  were  playing  for 
time,  concocting  some  heinous 
new  plot.  But  noL>ody  could 
imagine  what  they  were  plan- 
ning. 

I  believe  that  I  have  guessed 
the  intentions  of  the  wicked 
masters  of  Realpolitik  who  live 
to  plot  in  Gryzmish  and  Bern- 
stein-Marcus. Having;  led  us  to 
the  fat,  soft,  conditioned  life  of 
the  sexually  responsive  stu- 
dent, they  are  «:oinf>;  to  leave  us 
in  the  lurch!  They  are  suing:  to 
rescind  the  rule!  Hasn't  our 
esteemed  Oean  of  Residence 
said.  "Rules  are  there  to  \ye  en- 
forced; if  you  don't  enforce 
them,  get  them  off  the  books." 
Knowing  the  history  of  the 
Golden  Rule  at  Brandeis,  why 
didn't  we  grasp  his  meaning 
immediately?  He  is  ifoing  to 
remove     that     deliciou.s,     safe, 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


LittI 


e  or 


Aaron  is  lucidity  itself.  Schoen-  individualized  process,  not  one 
berg's  eloquent  hyper-roman- 
tic, lyrical  lines  reveal  a  voice 
without  spiritual  substance. 
Richard  Lewis  nade  a  drama- 
tic caricature  of  Aaron,  dis- 
torting him  into  a  figure  more 
appropriate  to  the  Massachu- 
setts political  scene  than  to 
Schoenijerg's  battle  of  ideas. 
Vocally,  the  part  demands  a 
heldentenor  (heroic  or  drima- 
tic  tenor)  rather  than  Lewis' 
lyric  type. 

Schoenberg's  Chosen  People 

The  third  scene  presents  the 
third  element  of  the  drama,  the 
dioson  people  of  Israel,  as  they 
resolve  to  follow  Moses  and 
his  mouthpiece,  Aaron,  into  the 
de.sert.  Tlie  accurate,  vibrant 
chorus  of  this  production  closed 
one  of  the  perfect  acts  in  opera 
on  a  marvelously  expressive 
note. 

The  second  act  is.  on  the 
whole,  less  successful.  The 
Golden  Calf,  the  only  symbol 
which  materializes  on  the 
stage,  (the  staff -serpent'of  the 
second  scene,  the  burning  bush 
of  the  opening,  the  tablets  of 
stone,  are  all  left  to  the  imag- 
ination) is  the  center  of  a  dis- 
proportionately long  and  musi- 
cally complex  orgy  scene, 
which  Mi.ss  Caldwell  made  no 
sense  of  whatsoever.  The  opera 
closes  on  a  note  of  torment, 
Moses  again  in  agonized  soli- 
tude. The  disturbing  incom- 
pleteness of  the  musical  and 
ideational  message  (Schoen- 
berg finished  the  second  act  in 
1932.  and  would  not  even  begin 
the  third  act  for  the  next  22 
years)  is  .symbolic  of  Schoen- 
berg's creative  corpus.  Just  as 
the  dialectics  of  meaning 
seem  too  comolex  for  the  com- 
poser to  handle  in  the  opera, 
.so  did  tho  manipulative  char- 
acter of  his  own  12-tone  sys- 
tem l>ecome  too  predominant 
an  aspect  of  the  composer's 
message.  Just  as  Moses' 
sprechstimme  can  never  break 
into  Ivrical  lucidity,  so  is 
Schoenberg's  own  lyricism  re- 
strained by  the  rigidity  of  his 


ly  unusual  effort.  A  much  more 
typical  instrumental  realiza- 
tion of  Scheonberg's  music  was 
presented  by  the  opera  orches- 
tra of  the  past  week,  and  its 
pedestrian  conductor,  Os- 
bourne  McConathy.  Phrasing 
was  non-existent,  and  «;fring  in- 
tonation at  key  moments  was 
miserably  ragged. 

Koff   Produces   Disaster 

As  far  as  the  rest  of  the 
chamber  concert,  the  program 
was  dominated  by  the  Dvorak 
C  Major  Quirtet    possibly  the 

(Continued  on   Page   7) 


Nothingness 


Dick  Goldberg 


UNICORN  PRESENTS  IN  CONCERT 
Friday,  Jan.  6,  1967—8:30  P.M.— Jordan  Ha 

ERIC 
AWPERSEN 

Moil  orders  —  check  or  money  order  poyoble  lo 
Unicorn  Coffee  House,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 


Tiie  Victors  (Morts  sans  Sepulture)  is  not  Jean-Paul  Sartre's 
best  play.  This  fact  was  strengthened  during  its  run  at  the  Loeb 
Drama  Center  two  weeks  ago.  It  was  a  production  that  well 
matched  the  failures  and  triumphs  of  the  script.  Unfortunotely, 
instances  of  the  latter  were  all  too  infrequent. 

At  the  play's  beginning,  five  members  of  the  French  Under- 
ground, captured  by  the  collaborating  Vichy  government,  are 
tortured  for  secrets  they  don't  possess.  Then,  suddenly  and  un- 
wittingly, their  leader  is  thrown  in  with  them  and  each  finds 
himself  with  a  secret  to  keep.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  a  series 
of  tortures  and  threats  administered  by  the  Vichy  to  their 
pri.wners,  and  by  the  prisoners  to  one  another.  The  problem 
for  the  captors  is  how  to  extract  tlie  .secret;  the  problem  for  the 
captives,  whether  or  not  to  give  it. 

What  sounds  like  good  dramatic  material  is  made  less  .so 
by  Sartre's  philosophy.  *'WilI  he  or  won't  he?"  is  one  of  the 
oldest  theatrical  devices  around,  but  "Will  he  or  won't  he?" 
complicated  by  ^'Should  he  or  .shouldn't  he?"  and  "Let's  sit 
down  and  torture  ourselves  with  this  existential  problem"  just 
doesn't  go.  Not  for  Sartre,  and  not  for  Thomas  Babe,  who  di- 
rected The  Victors.  What  we  got  was  not  a  play  about  people  or 
ideas  but  a  staged  treatise  adopted  from  the  mind. 

This  passion  for  a  drama  of  stultification  dominated  the 
first  two  acts.  The  acting  here  seldom  rose  above  the  level  of 
boring.  Besides  the  tone  of  the  play,  already  discussed,  there 
were  complications  due  to  exposition  and  limited  stage  space, 
which  caused  a  pall  of  lethargy  to  settle  over  both  the  cast  and 
the  audience. 

But  intermission  proved  a  sufficient  time  for  both  to  re- 
cuperate. The  action  both  in  thought  and  stage  movement  be- 
came vigorous.  In  other  words,  the  movement  and  the  action 
of  the  play  moved  from  the  head  to  the  guts,  with  dramatically 
satisfactory,  though  not  always  pleasant  results. 

During  intermission  too,  the  cast  must  have  stopped  nib- 
bling their  milquetoast  and  downed  a  shot  or  two  of  some 
stronger  stufT.  Now  that  they  could  move  more  (physically  and 
metaphorically)  there  was  more  spit  and  bite  to  their  perform- 
ances. 

William  Schroeder's  set,  which  was  so  pleasing  upon  first 
entering  the  theatre,  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  the  perform- 
ance. By  combining  the  Vichy  headquarters  and  the  prison 
into  one  setting,  there  was  hardly  ever  a  time  when  the  entire 
stage  was  used.  And  also  the  convincing  realism  of  downstage 
obstructions  isn't  worth  it  when  an  actor  becomes  invisible  to 
half  the  house. 

The  chief  problem  of  the  production,  contributed  to  by  its 
every  phase,  was  a  lack  of  consistent  action.  For  the  first  two 
acts  Mr.  Babe  simply  hung  his  actors  in  a  closet  drama.  For 
the  rest  of  the  play  he  aired  them  out  —  and  when  the  moths 
finally  flew  away,  there  were  a  few  moments  of  excitement. 
But  if  all  this  proved  anything,  it  was  that  existentialism  is 
good  material  for  a  tedious  melodrama. 

SUNDAY  EVENING  December  11  at  s  o'clock 

Dr.  HERBERT  APTHEKER 
Prof.   I.  MILTON  SACKS 

'7he  United  States  in  Vietnam: 
An  Appraisal" 

FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 
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Evaluation 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
Further  on  In  the  lecture, 
Velikovsky  expressed  the  view 
that  the  presence  of  Greek 
Zeus,  Roman  Jupiter,  and 
Hindu  Shiva  —  all  celestial 
deities  having  similar  charac- 
teristics —  in  pantheons  from 
India  to  Italy  confirmed  his 
theory  about  a  world-wide  ca- 
tas-trophe.  However,  the  pres- 
ence of  these  very  similar 
deities  in  the  pantheons  of  such 
diverse  areas  can  be  readily 
explained  in  another  way. 
Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  Shiva  are 
all  adaptations  of  the  old  Indo- 
European  sky-weather-storm 
concept,  usually  deified  as 
Dyaus-Pitar.  When  the  Indo- 
Europeans  invaded  Greece, 
Italy,  and  India  in  the  second 
millennium  B.C.,  they  brought 
their  chief  deity  along  with 
them.  The  name  Zeus  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  D  y  a  u  s  ('shining 
sky');  Jupiter  is  a  compound 
from  Pitar  ('power',)  ('father'). 
Shiva  was  originally  a  fertil- 
ity (?)  deity  of  the  pre-Vedic 
Harappa  culture  (2500-1900 
B.C.)  of  the  Indus  Valley.  Later 
Shiva  assimilated  the  celestial 
aspects  not  of  Dyaus-Pitar,  but 
of  Rudra,  another  imported 
Indo-European  storm-god  men- 
tioned in  the  Rig-Veda.  Al- 
though a  celestial  catastrophe 
may  well  have  occurred,  the 
existence  of  these  three  similar 
gods  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rasia does  not  constitute  posi- 
tive proof  of  such  an  event. 

One  of  the  few  scholars  in 
the  twentieth  century  who  has 
successfully  resisted  narrow 
{specialization.  Dr.  Velikovsky 
has  been  able  to  develop  his 
hypotheses  from  many  angles. 
His  lecture  and  seminar  proved 
to  be  a  fruitful  synthesis  of  the 
physical,  natural,  and  social 
sciences,  as  well  as  the  human- 
ities. 

Panegyric 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Velikovsky  began  to  lecture 
at  college  campuses  around  the 
country,  his  main  topic  being 
the  theories  presented  in  his 
books  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
scientific  discovery.  And  his 
wcrk  was  not  in  vain,  for  more 
and  more  of  his  predictions 
came  to  be  accepted.  Some  of 
these  were  —  and  bear  in  mind 
that  they  were  made  in  1950  — 
the  fact  that  Venus  is  hot,  that 
it  spins  slowly  retrogradely, 
that  it  is  enveloped  in  an  at- 
mosphere  of  hydrocarbon 
clouds,  that  the  earth  possesses 
a  magnetosphere,  that  there  is 
a  rift  at  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic, that  oil  deposits  are 
sometimes  of  recent  origin,  that 
Mars  is  as  pitted  with  craters 
as  the  moon,  if  not  more  so, 
that  Jupiter  emits  radio  waves. 
Each  one  of  these  has  been 
proved.  H.  H.  Hess,  Chairman 
of  the  Space  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  has 
stated  that.  "I  do  not  know  of 
any  specific  prediction  (Veli- 
kovsky) made  that  has  since 
been  proven  false.'* 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  Velikovsky  in  no 
way  deserved  the  reaction 
which  met  Worlds  in  Collision, 
nor  the  silence  which  greeted 
Ages  in  Chaos,  Earth  in  Up- 
heaval, or  Oedipus  and  Akh- 
naton,  the  book  he  originally 
intended  to  write,  at  last  pub- 
lished in  1960. 


Letters 


< Continued  from  Page  4) 

Security  II 

To  the  Editor: 

The  security  problem  on  this 
campus  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse  —  where  does  it  go 
now???  Should  we  wait  until 
someone  is  either  raped  or 
killed?  Just  exactly  what  will 
it  take  before  there  are  enough 
security  men  on  this  campus  to 
adequately  patrol  the  grounds? 

I'll  admit  that  now  my  com- 
plaint is  strictly  personal.  It 
deals  with  a  certain  act  of  van-- 
dalism  committed  on  this  cam- 
pus the  night  of  November  26, 
but  the  point  I'm  trying  to  get 
across  is  that  if  there  were 
enough  men  on  the  campus  se- 
curity force  the  chances  of  this 
event  occurring  would  have 
been  greatly  lessened. 

Vicki  Goldberg  *68 


Drugs 

To  the  Editor: 

The   Faculty   Administrative 


Committee's  "Statement  on 
Drug  Experimentation  by  Stu- 
dents" is  a  curious  document. 
It  begins  by  recognizing  the 
"extremely  complex"  nature  of 
the  problem,  and  ends  with  a 
very  simple  solution:  don't  go 
near  the  stuff. 

Another  aspect  of  the  state- 
ment's simplicity  (an  intended 
simplicity,  1  feel  sure:  the  men 
who  wrote  it  are  not  unin- 
formed) is  its  failure  to  distin- 
guish between  addicting  and 
non-addicting  drugs  It  sub- 
sumes  barbituates,  amphe- 
timines,  marijuana  and 
LSD  under  the  single  rubric 
"narcotic  and  other  harmful 
drugs."  Why  alcohol,  a  much 
more  harmful  substance  than 
marijuana,  was  not  included  in 
this  list  is  obvious:  liquor  is 
legal  and  pot  is  not. 

As  for  the  dangers  of  the  hal- 
lucinogens— I  am  getting  sick 
of  hearing  the  same  few  cases 
of  suicide-attempts  and  emo- 
tional damage  cited  again  and 
again  by  those  who  would  stop 
the  spread  of  these  drugs  among 
students.  Reliable  statistics  are, 
of  course,  unobtainable,  but  I 
would    venture    to    guess    that 


there  are  fewer  damaging  trips 
on  acid  than  in  automobiles. 

The  Committee  writes  that 
the  University  "supports  .  .  . 
educational  research,  forums, 
discussions,"  and  so  on,  with 
regard  to  the  legal,  medical, 
philosophical,  and  behavioral 
dimensions  involved  in  the 
fatuous  for  no  exploration  of 
the  philosophical  and  behavior- 
al dimensions  of  the  hallucin- 
ogens can  be  meaningful  with- 
out reference  to  the  subjective 
drug  experience  itself. 

The  Committee  may  have 
performed  a  service  in  alerting 
students  to  the  legal  penalties 
of  involvement  with  drugs  and 
informing  them  that  they  can 
expect  no  protection  from  the 
University  should  their  activ- 
ities come  to  the  attention  of 
the  cops.  It  would  have  per- 
formed an  even  jnore  valuable 
service  by  educating  tjie  stu- 
dents on  the  real  dangers  at- 
tendant to  the  use  of  specific 
drugs.  But  to  try  to  steer  stu- 
dents away  from  experimenta- 
tion by  scare- tactics  and  over- 
simplification of  the  facts  was 
petty,  and  probably  useless. 

Please    withhold    my    name 


Schoenberg 

(Continued  from  Page  C) 

lojigest  quartet  ever  written. 
Square,  monotonous  treatment 
of  thematic  material,  aimless 
harmonic  modulation,  transi- 
tions without  goal,  character- 
ize this  work.  The  resident 
quartet's  performance  did  any- 
thing but  give  vitality  to  this 
terrible  piece  of  music.  Mr. 
KofT  is  a  musician  whose 
strengths  coincide  with  the 
strengths  in  the  music  he  per- 
forms. His  playing  here  could 
hardly  be  an  object  of  prai.se. 

The  unusually  high  quality 
of  performances  of  contempo- 
rary music  at  Brandeis,  par- 
ticularly the  music  of  Bartok, 
Schoenberg,  Kirchner,  Berger, 
etc.  is  a  wonderful  point  of  de- 
parture for  these  chamber 
concerts,  hut  couldn't  we  have 
had  Schubert,  Brahms  or  Bee- 
thoven, instead  of  Dvorak? 


and  address,  as  police  stations 
are  drafty,  and  give  me  the 
sniffles. 

Name  withheld  by  request 


Sex? 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
fear.  He  is  going  to  put  us  on 
our  own  again.  Girls,  no  more 
excuses  for  not  letting  boys 
into  your  rooms!  Boys,  no 
more  alibis  for  a  bungled  se- 
duction! You're  on  your  own 
now,  conditioned  to  be 
afraid 

And  it's  every  man  for  him- 
self^  

NEWS  BULLETIN 
Unconfirmed  reports  from 
reliable  sources  indicate 
that,  ever  the  past  week, 
several  students  have  been 
requested  to  leave  the  Vni- 
Y  e  r  s  i  t  y  for  non-academic 
reasons.  These  reports  also 
indicate  that  the  Student 
Board  of  Review,  which  has 
the  official  privilege  ef  rep- 
resenting all  students  facing 
disciplinary  action,  was  not 
informed  ef  the  Admisistra- 
tieB  ineYes. 





I'HE  BLUES  PROJECT/  PROJECTIONS 


You  are  an  earwitness  to  the  most  explosive  musical  event  of  our  era. 
Successfully  launched  last  year  ''Live  at  the  Cafe  Au  Go  Go"  The  Blues  ^ 
Project  now  soars  into  the  high-trajectory  Phase  Two  with  "Projections" 
Five  dynamic  young  men  are  dedicated  to  The  Blues  Project. 


Continuing  coverage  exclusively  on 


FOLKWAYS] 


Verve  Folkways  i»  distributed  by  MGM  Records,  a  diviiion  of  MetroGoldwyn-Mayer  Inc 
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THE     JUSTICE 


December  6,   1966 


A  League  Football  Title 
Taken  By  Fighting  Irish 

By  DAVE  WACKER  and  RIC  USLANER 

The  Fighting  Irish  captured  the  A-League  intramural  foot- 
ball championship  by  defeating  the  Jumping  Chodes,  14-6, 
before  the  Thanlcsgiving  recess.  The  contest  was  a  replay  of  the 
original  play-otl",  whicli  ended  in  a  scoreless  tie  in  overtime. 

The  Irisii  were  expected  to  win,  although  the  Chodes  had 
finished  the  regular  season  strongly.  They  took  all  of  their  last 
five  games  and  held  the  Irish  scoreless  in  the  first  play-off. 

The  Chodes  couldn't  capitalize  on  the  early  failure  of  the 
Irish  offensive  unit  to  move  the  ball,  losing  it  on  an  interception 
by  Steve  Goldstein  of  the  Irish- 


Judges  Fait  to  Harvard  and  Bates; 
ToFace  Tougli  MIT  Team  Toniglit 


men  early  in  the  first  half.  The 
ball  exchanged  hands  two  more 
times  before  the  Irish  were 
able  to  mount  a  serious  threat. 

A  pass  from  Bob  Bersson  to 
Teddy  Evans  from  the  Chodes' 
25-yard  line  brought  the  Irish 
down  to  their  opponent's  three- 
yard  line,  but  again  they  were 
unable  to  score.  Mark  Gold- 
stein of  the  Chodes  intercepted 
a  pass  near  his  goal  line  to  halt 
the  offensive  drive,  but  the 
Irisli  defen.se  nearly  landed 
Chode  quarterback  Howie 
Pearlman  in  his  end  zone  for  a 


He:  Hortense  .  .  .  they're 
playing  our  song! 

She:  Yes.  Edgar,  it  brings 
b-ick  ttiose  wonderful 
d.jys  when  we  first  met 
in  tfie  lobby  of  the 
Sfierdton  Atlantic  Hotel 
.  .  .  seven  years  ago. 

He:  Seven  wonderful  years 
.  .  .  and  every  college 
vacation  since  then 
we've  been  coming  back 
to  New  York  and  the 
Sheraton  At  I  an  t  ic. 
For  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Mid  years. 
Spring  vacations  .  ,  . 

She:  And  the  Sheraton- 
Atlantic  has  such  con- 
venience to  theatres, 
museums,  libraries. 
Lincoln  Center,  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  with 
such  swinging  restau 
rants  right  in  the  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
sucfi  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al 
ways  make  out  best  at 
the  Sheraton  Atlantic. 


He: 


You  were  always  such  a 
romantic,  darling. 


STUDENT  RATES:* 


f 


Single $8.00  per  person 

Twin 6.00  per  person 

Triple 4.50  per  person 

Quad    4.00  per  person 

Faculty  rates  are  low  too: 

Single  ...  $8    •    Twin  ...  $12 

For  reservations  contact   your 

Sheraton  Student  Representa 

tive  or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 

2  2004  for  immediate  confirma 

tion  of  student  rates. 

•student  rjtes  do  not  apply  March 
1718.  1967. 

SHERATON 
-ATLANTIC 

HOTEL  Broadway  and  34th  St  , 
N  V.NY  inOOl  (212)  PE6  6700 
Ralph   Hit/   Jr  .   V    P.   &  Gen.    Mgr. 


safety    on    the    next   series   of 
plays. 

The  Chodes  then  attempted 
to  quick  kick,  but  the  ball  was 
blocked  —  not  by  an  Irishman, 
but  by  Arrow,  a  German  Shep- 
herd. The  officials  called  for 
a  replay  and  the  Irish  took  pos- 
session on  the  Chodes'  25-yard 
line. 

Bersson  took  a  screen  pass 
from  quarterback  Jim  Boyce 
in  for  a  touchdown  two  plays 
later.  Bryant  York  grabbed  a 
Boyce  pass  for  the  extra  points, 
giving  the  Irish  an  8-0  halftime 
lead. 

Irish  Control    Ball 

The  Irishmen  played  a  ball 
control  game  in  the  second 
half  although  the  wind  was  fa- 
vorable to  an  aerial  attack.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chodes 
often  went  for  the  long  passes 
despite  a  strong  wind  working 
against  them,  as  they  were 
forced  to  play  catch-up  football. 

The  second  score  for  the 
champions  came  on  a  pass  from 
Boyce  to  Bryant,  climaxing  a 
running  drive.  The  Chodes  took 
the  ensuing  kick-off  into  Irish 
territory  and  scored  on  a  pass 
from  Pearlman  to  Al  Cuyjet, 
despite  interference  on  the  re- 
ceiver by  the  Irish. 

The  Chodes'  tally  was  the 
only  one  they  had  made  during 
their  three  encounters  with  the 
Irishmen  this  season. 


By  PAUL  SCHIFFER 

Smoke  from  a  flaming  effigy, 
two  booming  bass  drums,  and 
the  glare  of  magnesium  torches 
inaugurated  the  '66-'67  basket- 
ball season  as  a  packed  gym- 
nasium watched  the  Judges 
succumb  to  Harvard,  85-60  in 
the  opener  Thursday  night  and 
drop  a  cliff-hanger  to  Bates, 
88-83,  Saturday. 

Starting  for  the  Judges  both 
nights  were  Steve  Katzman 
and  Mario  Gil  at  guard,  Barry 
Zimmerman  and  Bob  Nayer  at 
forward,  and  Dave  Jacobson  at 
center. 

Nervous  Start 

In  the  first  few  moments  of 
the  opener,  both  teams  were 
nervous  and  a  stringent  Bran- 
deis defense  forced  Harvard  into 


which  they  maintained  through-  ,  behind  the  shooting   of  Galla- 


out  the  game. 

A  number  of  fine  assists  by 
Katsman  and  aggressive  re- 
bounding by  big  Tom  Haggerty 
pushed  the  Judges  to  within 
four  points  of  the  Crimson  at 
27-23  as  Coach  LeBlanc  shift- 
ed his  two  centers  in  and  out 
of  the  game. 

Bursting  loose  in  the  closing 
minutes  of  the  half,  Harvard 
increased  the  lead  to  33-23, 
as  the  Judges'  defense  began  to 
falter.  An  assist  from  Katzman 
to  Nayer  closed  the  period  with 
Harvard  leading,  35-27. 

Judges  Fight   Back 

Opening  the  second  half 
with  a  1-3-1  zone  defense,  the 
Judges,  sparked  by  Gil  and 
Nayer,  smothered  the  Harvard 
fast  break,  disconcerted  their 
backcourt,  and  cut  the  Crimson 
led  to  two  points,  43-41.  Aban- 
doning   their    double-pick    of- 


numerous     mistakes.     Sparked   fense,  Brandeis  concentrated  on 
by    the    rebounding    of    center 
Chris     Gallagher     (6'4"),     the 


gher  and  completely  dominat- 
ing the  boards.  In  addition  to 
losing  their  offensive  poise,  the 
Judges'  defense  spread  out  too 
much,  played  the  ball  and  lost 
its  effectiveness.  Harvard  scored 
alternately  on  unguarded  bombs 
from  the  corner  and  tap-ins  un- 
der the  basket  as  the  Judges 
failed  to  box  out  their  men. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  as  Harvard  capitalized  and 
enlarged  upon  its  lead  and  the 
Blue  and  White  could  neither 
buy  a  rebound  nor  penetrate 
the  defensive  wall  set  up  by 
the  Crimson  backcourt  men. 
Out-rebounded  53-34,  out-shot 
(netting  a  meager  field-goal 
percentage  of  38%  compared  to 
a  sharp  55%  for  Harvard),  and 
generally  out-maneuvered,  the 
Judges  struggled  to  an  85-60 
final  score. 

Gallagher  led  all  scorers  with 
21  points  and  a  much-improved 
Haggerty  paced  Brandeis  with 
an  aggressive  19  points  and  10 
Katzman   tallied   12 


centering  the  ball  to  Haggerty,   rebounds. 

who   continually  scored   under  |  points. 
,.    ,         y^^^^A  4^  I  the  basket.  On  S  a  t  u  r  d  a  y,  the  Judges 

Crimson  nonetheless  leaped  to  K^^   t^^t   point   Harvard   staged  1  came  on   to   the    court   on   the 
an  early   11-4  lead   and  estab-   its  biggest   rally  of  the   night, 
lished  a  movable  1-3-1  offense  I  scoring    13    consecutive    points 


Undefeated  All! 


Wr€v%iliiif4 

The  wrestling  team  downed 
Lowell  State  Saturday  by  a 
score  of  23-16.  Neil  Weiss,  at 
the  130  lb.  class,  took  a  deci- 


Jim  Boyce  breaks  through  offensive  line  to  harass  Chode  quar- 
terback Howie  Pearlman. 


COLLEGE 
PHARMACY 

OF  WALTHAM,   INC. 

AT  THE  CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescript-ion  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies  — 

Greeting  Cords  —  Newspapers  (Locol  &   New  York), 

Mogozines  —  Tobocco  —  Potent  Medicines  —  Condy 

ond  Fomous  Hood  Coronet  ice  Creom 

•# 

FOR  FREE  DELIVERY  AND  PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE  PHONE  894-2290 

Hours:  8:30  A.M.  »o  9  P.M.  Doily  —  8:30  A.M.  lo  6  P.M.  Sundoy 

576  South  Street,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

(Neor  Brondeis  University) 

SPECIAL  COURTESIES  EXTENDED  TO 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS,   FACULTY,   PERSONNEL 


sion;  Mike  Lerman,  at  137, 
pinned  his  man  in  the  third  pe- 
riod. Norm  Wilson,  at  160,  and 
Ron  Ratner,  at  177,  scored  sec- 
ond period  pins.  After  being 
down  5-3,  Jon  Cipora,  a  heavy- 
weight, pinned  his  man  in  the 
match  that  decided  the  final 
victory. 


Fc^ii€*iii|tt 


The  fencing  squad  scored  a 
come-from-behind  upset  victory 
over  Holy  Cross  Saturday  in  its 
opening  meet.  The  15-12  win 
was  over  last  year's  New  Eng- 
land champs. 

Leading  the  Brandeis  attack 
were  Fred  Kaplan,  3-0,  fencing 
foil,  and  John  Kalish,  2-0,  fenc- 
ing epee.  Richard  Cohn,  Steve 
Liebhaber,  Dave  Rosenblum 
and  Neil  Barnett  won  two  bouts 
apiece  and  freshman  Aaron 
Harrison  won  his  first  college 
match,  five  touches  to  one. 

J.  V.  Ila^keiball 

The  junior  varsity  basketball 
team  defeated  the  Bates  J.V.'s, 
87-78,  in  a  preliminary  game 
Saturday  niglit.  Fred  Poneman's 
22  points  and  19  rebounds  high- 
lighted the  strong  team  effort. 
Teddy  Evans  controlled  the 
boards  for  Brandeis,  pulling 
down  24  rebounds. 

Mark  S  h  u  1  m  a  n,  Steve  Di- 
Pace,  Kevin  Anderson,  Steven 
Wittltn,  and  Eliott  Arsanow 
all  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  opening  game  vic- 
tory. 

Varsity   Wrestling: 

Sat.,  Dec.  3  at  Lowell  Tech 
Sat.,  Dec.  10  at  W.  P.  I. 
Sat.,  Dec.  17  Tufts 
Mon.,  Jan.  9  at  B.C. 
Sat.,  Jan.  14  Emerson 
Sat.,  Feb.  4  at  Holy  Cross 
Thurs.,  Feb.  9  Boston  State 
Sat..  Feb.  18  at  Hartford 
Sun.,  Feb.  26  Yeshiva 
Fri.-Sat.,  Mar.  3-4, 

NEW  ENGLANDS,  at  Tufts 


heels  of  an  87-78  J.V.  victory, 
to  face  Bates  —  their  first  vic- 
tim last  season. 

Early  Lead 

In  the  varsity  encounter. 
Bates  took  a  2-0  lead  which 
they  immediately  relinquished 
under  the  pressure  of  the 
Judges'  defensive  zone  and  the 
aggressive  rebounding  of  Nayer 
and  Jacobson  as  Brandeis  ran 
the  score  up  to  9-2.  Gradually 
solidifying  into  a  1-3-1  offense, 
the  Boi)cats  began  to  climb 
back  behind  the  shooting  of  Jim 
Alden  and  Marc  Schulkin  to 
even  the  score  at  17-17  and 
jump  ahead.  44-39.  Once  again, 
a  surge  of  rebounding  by  Bates 
gave  the  Bobcats  needed  mo- 
mentum as  the  Judges  were 
out-maneuvered  under  the  bas- 
ket, allowing  Bates  to  pull 
away,  48-41. 

Brandeis  settled  down  and 
consistently  sought  to  hit  the 
free  man  under  the  basket.  A 
late  burst  by  Brandeis  topped 
off  by  a  phenomenal  half-court 
shot  by  Katzman  cut  the  Bates' 
lead  to  four  at  the  half.  51-47. 

A  combination  of  gambling 
on  defense  and  the  loss  of  Katz- 
man. who  left  the  floor  with  a 
swollen  ankle,  prefaced  a  Bates 
lead  of  60-53  early  in  the  sec- 
ond half.  Climbing  back,  the 
Judges  took  control  of  the  re- 
bounding and  scored  eight 
quick  points  to  grab  the  lead 
at  61-60. 

Rally  Falls  Short 

The  Bobcats  came  to  life  and 
retaliated  with  their  biggest 
lead  of  the  night,  76-61,  which 
was  gradually  chipped  away  as 
Brandeis  cracked  a  Bates  freeze 
with  seven  minutes  left,  and 
shifted  to  a  man-to-man  de- 
fense. The  score  narrowed  to 
82-79  and  finally  to  82-81,  at 
which  point  the  Judges  missed 
three  straight  foul  shots.  Last 
minute  attempts  at  victory 
failed:  the  final  score  was  88-83. 

Foul-shooting  proved  to  be 
decisive  as  Bates  sank  15  con- 
secutive free  throws  in  the  last 
2V2  minutes;  and  32  out  of  a 
game  total  of  37  to  Brandeis' 
19  for  27. 

Still  looking  for  their  first 
victory,  the  Judges  will  meet 
a  formidable  MIT.  squad  at 
home,  tonight,  and  follow  up 
with  games  against  the  strong 
teams  of  Dartmouth,  Spring- 
field, and  Amherst. 


PIECE  O'PIZZA 

SPECIAL  MONDAY  5-12  P.M. 

Regular  Cheese  Pizza  only  99' 

FREE  DELIVERY 

for  orders  $10  or  over 

897  MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Phone  893-9047 
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Frederick  Luddy,  who  has 
been  Actinfi:  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions since  last  May,  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Admissiouji 
of  the  University. 

RESIDENT  COUNSELORS 

The  resident  counselors  oil 
duty  this  week  are:  North- 
Peter  Barnett,  Marilyn 
Black,  and  Greg  Binus; 
Hamilton  —  Eric  Meyers^ 
Gary  Lande,  and  Diana  De- 
Lisle;  East  —  Myrna  Sloan, 
Chris  McLaufjfhlin;  Ridge- 
wood — Steven  Smith;  Castle 
Barbara  Kayten. 
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SBR  Overturns  Primary  Results; 
Orders  New  Elections  Held  Today 


Jacqui  Neuhaus,  Sandra  Schelner,  and  Robyn  Goodman,  in 
the  Theater  Arts  De^xirtment  production  of  ''Only  When  I 
Laugh."  Review  on  page  7. 


The  Student  Board  of  Ro- 
i  view,  in  a  decision-  handed 
:  down  Saturday  evening,  over- 
I  turned  the  primary  elections 
,  for  SBR  Justice  in  Coun.sel,  and 
I  Council  Freshman  Representa- 
'  tives  held  last  week.  The  elec- 
!  tions   were  ordered  reheld   to- 


day, and  the  final  elections 
moved  to  Friday  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p  m.  in  Schwartz  Hall. 

Fred  Kasner,  '69.  and  Sam 
Poulten.  '70,  both  candidates  in 
the  elections,  brought  the  ac- 
tion against  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee and  the  Student  Coun- 


The  Justice 
Notes  .  .  . 


Debate 

Last  weekend,  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity won  the  St.  Anselm's 
Novice  Debate  Tournament. 
The  contingent  of  Jim  Oliff  '70, 
Susan  Wenger  '69,  Ron  Lowe 
'69  and  Rand  Engol  "70  posted 
a  record  of  nine  wins  and  one 
lo.ss  in  copping  top  honors. 
OlifY  was  the  best  individual 
speaker  in  the  tournament. 

Bookstore 

Maniche,  a  new  bookstore 
devoted  to  "the  little  maga- 
zines" is  opening  at  487A  Med- 
ford  Street  in  Somerville.  The 
bookstore  will  also  feature 
poetry  readings  and  art  show- 
ings, at  which  contributions 
from  Brandeis  students  will  be 
welcomed, 

SDS 

SDS  will  hold  a  general  plan- 
ning meeting  tonight  at  6:30  in 
Feldberg  Lounge.  Discussion 
will  be  on  home  rule,  "student 
power,"  and  the  draft. 

Inner   Belt 

A  luncheon  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  community  or- 
ganization to  fight  the  proposed 
Inner  Bolt  Highway  in  Cam- 
bridge will  be  held  Saturday, 
Docemher  17,  at  noon,  in  Sher- 
man Dining  Hall. 

Italian  Art 

Tho.sc  wishing  to  contribute 
to  tlie  Committee  to  Save  tlv' 
Italian  Art  may  do  so  through 
the  Fine  Arts  Department. 

Directories 

The  Student  Directory  will 
be  available  free  to  SAP  stu- 
dents in  the  dining  halls  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  evenings,  and 
in  the  library  Friday. 

Security  Union 

Recognized  Bv 

University 

The  University  announced 
last  week  that  it  has  agreed  to 
recognize  the  AFL-CIO  Build- 
ing Services  Employees  Inter- 
national Union,  Local  254,  as 
the  bargaining  agent  for  the 
campus  Security  Force.  Bran- 
deis President  Abram  L. 
Sachar,  at  a  student  leaders* 
mooting  last  week,  made  the 
announcement. 

He  also  denied  charges  made 
last  week  by  an  ex-employee 
of  Security  who  claimed  that 
he  had  been  tired  for  trying  to 
organize  the  union.  Local  254 
has  represented  the  other  de- 
partments of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  since  1948. 


Drug  Investigation   Terminated; 
Driscoll  Denies  Expulsion  Threats 

The  full  report  of  the  student  leaders  meeting  ap^years  on  page  3. 

Rumors  that  several  students  have  been  forced  to   leave   the   Un-iversity  for  non-academic 


reasons    were   denied    last   week    by    Dean    of    Students    Philip 

meeting  of  student  leaders,  ] 
Driscoll  admitted  that  "of  two  ' 
students  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  drug  issue,  one  has  with- 
drawn from  the  University 
and  the  other  has  taken  a  leave 
of  absence." 

At  the  .same  meeting,  held 
last  week,  the  Dean  an- 
nounced the  termination  of  the 
current  investigation  of  the 
drug  issue,  which  had  led  to 
the  original  charges. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Justice,  one  of  the  two  students 
involved  stated  "I  have  been 
considering  leaving  at  the  end 
of  the  semester  anyway,  and  a 
.serievs  of  events  forced  me  to 
leave  earlier."  It  was  indicated 
that  the  student,  who  requested 
that  his  name  be  withheld,  had 


Driscoll.     Speaking    before    a 


Fault  in  Cable 
Cause  of  Third 
Power  Failure 

The  Brandeis  campus  oper- 
ated under  emergency  power 
during  a  ninety-nine  minute 
power  failure  last  week.  Lights 
went  out  at  1:06  am.  Monday, 
December  5th,  throughout  parts 
of  neighboring  Waltham  as  well 
as  the  Brandeis  community. 

According  to  Mr.  Sumner 
Abrams,  director  of  Plant  Op- 
erations,   the    blackout    was 

caused  by  a  fault  in  an  Edison  '  itij4   of  his  own  accord,  or  be- 
cable   about   two    miles   from !  ing    subjected    to    disciplinary 
here,   not   in    the   campus  elec- |  ^.c^i«"^»y  the  University   With, 
trical  system.    Lights  remained 
out   until    a    switchover   to   an- 
other feeder  was  accoiripUshed 


been    given    a    choice    by    the 

University,  of  either  withdraw-    dependent    action   ponding 


Castle,  DeRoy 
Declare  Belief 
In  Home  Rule 

The  statement  adopted  by 
the  Caatle  appears  on  }>age  4. 

The  Castle  last  week  adopted 
a  statement  of  policy  on  the 
home  rule  i.ssue,  calling  for  the 
adoption  by  the  University  of 
the  policy  of  self-government 
in  the  dormitories.  However, 
according  to  the  statement,  "the 
Castle  will  take  no  further  in- 

the 


In  many  dorms,  however, 
emergency  lights  wore  either 
not  in  operation  or  totally 
mi.ssing. 

This  blackout  was  the  third 
power  failure  for  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  past  throe  years.  All 
throe  were  allegedly  caused  by 
faults  in  the  Edison  system. 


final    report   of    the    Univorsity 

Committee  on  Student  Affairs. " 
Last  Wednesday,  the  resi- 
drawal  voluntarily  would  not  dents  of  DeRoy  Hall  voted  over-  iKid  not  come  from 
involve  any  notation  of  roas<)n  wholniingly  in  favor  of  home 
on  the  student's  record,  where-  rule.  The  DeRoy  vote  came 
as  disciF)iMary  action  would  be    after  reports  that  a   "!)Iaeklist" 


cil.  They  charged  that  there 
had  been  irregularities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  election,  and 
that  there  had  been  errors 
made  in  the  announcement  of 
the  times  that  the  polls  were  to 
\ye  open.  They  claimed  that 
this  confusion  might  have  acted 
to  their  disadvantage  in  the 
elcH:tion.  SpcH.*ifically,  they  cited 
an  error  in  the  Student  C^ouncii 
Bulletin  of  December  I,  which 
announced  the  time  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  polls  as  being  5  p.m. 
The  oflicial  closing  time  was  4 
p.m. 

The  defense  cittxi  the  1965 
SBR  decision  in  Colnian  v. 
Kopolow  in  which  they  alleged 
the  Court  had  sot  "irregular- 
ities which  can  be  proven  to 
have  had  an  olTtNjt  on  the  out- 
come of  the  election"  as  the 
only  grounds  for  overthrowing 
an  election.  The  dofen.se  con- 
tender! that  the  Election  Com- 
mittee had  done  nothing  wrong 
either  intentionally  or  un-inten- 
tionally  and  that  the  errors  in 
announcement  of  the  time  of 
the  elections  wore  unoflicial 
mistakes  m  a  d  e  by  outside 
sources. 

The  Court,  in  dtvidmg  in  fa- 
vor of  the  }>laiiilil!s  ruled  that 
the  Kopolow  Ca.se  was  not  iii 
question  siiiee  that  decision  in- 
volved one  student  suing  an- 
other, not  the  Ekvtions  Com- 
mittee itself  They  al.so  main- 
tained that  what  was  imiHjr- 
tant    was    not    that    the    errors 

ari  oftiei.il 
Elections  Committee  .source, 
but    th.it    they    were   priute.l    m 


recorded    fully. 

Following  a  meeting  last 
week  with  Stud(»nt  Council 
and  SBR  ort'icors,  Dean  Driscoll 


informing     students     of     their 

rights  in  all  disciplinary  action    through  a  niismvdorstanding  of 

or  hearings.  communication.'* 


with    the   names   of    18   alleg"d    the    Student    C'ouiicil    Buileiiii, 

"noi.somakers"  had  boon  sent  to    which  students  interpret  as  be- 
ing an  ofTicial  .source.  They  al;*o 
itod    the   fact    that    no   attempt 
was  made  to  correct  the  errors 


the    Dean   of   Students   without 
notifying  the  dorm   council.  At 


agreed    to    put)lish    a    statement    a  meotin.».  Dean  Driscoll  stated  j  •- 

leir    that    the    whole    affair    "aro.se    v 


Fire  Damages  Brandeis  Coop; 
Arson  Possibility  Investigated 


The  Brandeis  Coop  was 
gutted  last  Tuesday  night  l)y  a 
smoky  blaze.  The  clothing  store 
on  South  Street,  just  adjacent 
to  tiie  Brandeis  campus,  had 
been  scheduled  to  clo.se  this 
week  due  to  financial  difTicul- 
ties. 

The  fire,  which  broke  out  at 
3:52  p  m.  is  still  under  investi- 
gation by  the  State  Fire  Mar- 
shal's Oflice  and  no  informa- 
tion on  the  cause  of  the  blaze 
has  been  released.  However, 
according  to  the  Waltham  Fire 
Department,  "the  possibility  of 
arson  has  not  yet  been  ruled 
out." 

The  blaze,  which  billowed 
clouds  of  smoke  across  South 
Street,  was  described  by  the 
Fire  Chief  at  the  scene  as  in- 
volving "pretty  serious  dam- 
age" A  later  report  from  the 
Waltham  Fire  Department, 


Firemen  battle  blaze  at  Brandeis  Co^p. 


indicated  that  the  losses  con- 
sisted of  "extensive  smoke  and 
water  damage  to  the  contents" 
of  the  store. 

According    to    the   Fire    De- 


partment, the  blaze  broke  out 
in  the  rear  room  storage  area 
of  the  building.  The  flames 
quickly  spread  to  an  adjacent 
rubbish  area. 


in  publicity  and  held  that  this 
constitutoil  a  violation  of  Ehn:- 
tion  rule  number  4  which  gov- 
erns publicity.  They  ifhrrn<'d 
the  ch.irge  that  "iho  errors 
could  probably  have  cluinged 
the  outcome  of  the  elections." 

Charity  Week 
Concert  Draws 
Close  to  3400 

N.'tting  clo.se  to  $4000.  Char- 
ity Week  1966  proved  to  be  the 
most  successful  charity  drive  in 
Brandeis  history  Throughout 
the  week  beginning  Sunday, 
December  4  with  Orphan  Day 
and  ending  Sunday.  December 
11  with  dorm  collections,  Bran- 

iois  students  contributed  both 
time  and  money  to  charity 
cau.ses. 

Between  $1200  and  $1300 
profit  was  made  from  Saturday 
night's  Simon  and  Garfunkel- 
Blues  Project  concert.  Nearly 
3400  {)eople  attended  this  event, 
which  was  one  of  the  major  at- 
tractions of  the  week. 
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—  Opinion 


Crisis  and  Cooperation 


Narcotics 

The  problems  raised  by  the  use  of  drugs  on   campus  are' 
manifold  and  ptrhaps  insoluble.    But  the  manner  in  which  the  | 
Administration   saw    fit   to    carry   out   its   investigation   of    the 
situation  is  subject  to  reproach. 

According  to  Mr.  Robert  Kantar,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of 
Students,  who  conducted  the  investigation,  "with  the  informa- 
tion we  are  obtaining,  we  will  have  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  problem  and  of  exactly  what  kind  of  steps  are  needed,  and 
our  actions  would  thus  be  fairer  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
students"  (Justice,  December  6). 

Unfortunately,  the  material  contained  in  Kantar's  report, 
ond  in  fact,  all  material  that  he  has  gathered  after  warning 
students  of  their  legal  rights,  can  be  subpoenaed  by  the  au- 
thorities, or  even,  as  Dr  Sachar  refused  to  exclude  as  a  possi- 
bility, voluntarily  turned  over  by  the  school  to  the  police. 

If  the  school's  purpose  were  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the 
situation  in  preparation  for  stopping  the  use  of  drugs,  the  proper 
means  of  investigating  would  have  been  one  which  maintained 
the  anonymity  of  the  students.  Fair  warning  could  then  have 
been  given  that  future  use  of  drugs  would  result  in  disciplinary 
action. 

The  atmosphere  at  Brandeis  is  charged  and  heavy  now. 
Many  students  fear  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  may  be 
used  against  them.  We  are  concerned  that  the  names  of  students 
called  to  see  Mr.  Kantar  came  from  other  students.  The  syn- 
drome of  confession  and  accusation,  of  Fear  and  Terror,  well 
known  to  certain  unpleasant  societies,  must  not  become  a  feature 
of  Brandeis  life. 

Although  we  recognize  the  University's  great  concern  in 
solving  a  problem  of  such  importance  as  quickly  as  possible, 
v/e  feel  that  it  did  not  consider  sufficiently  all  aspects  of  a  ques- 
tion intrinsically  so  complex.  The  record  indicates  that  the 
University  was  only  belatedly  aware  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  its  investigatory  techniques. 


The  use  of  drugs  by  Brandeis 
students  is  no  passing  fad  that 
will  fade  as  did  hula-hooping. 
Brandeis  draws  its  freshman 
from  communities  in  which  the 
use  of  mild  drugs  is  now  a 
usual  (which  is  not  to  say  uni- 
versal) feature  of  late  adoles- 
cence and  young  adulthood. 
Therefore,  for  at  least  the  next 
several  years  each  incoming 
class  will  be  more  innured  to 
the  use  of  non-addictive  nar- 
cotics. 

This  development  is  the  cen- 
tral fact  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Brandeis  community's  pol- 
icy on  drugs.  I  suggest  that  it 
is  one  factor  which  renders 
futile  attempts  to  eradicate  drug 
use  by  condemnation  and  in- 
timidation of  the  users  by  the 
non-users.  (Note  please  that 
"users"  will  be  used  as  short 
hand  to  describe  active  and  oc- 
casional users  and  also  those 
who  feel  that  drug  use  is  a 
legitimate  individual  right.) 
Swinging  the  big  stick  may  re- 
sult in  spasms  of  fear  and  tem- 
porary reduction  of  the  use  of 
drugs.  But  soon  the  spasm  ends 


and,  so  to  spe&k,  the  pot  begins 
to  boil  again.  You  disagree?  Re- 
member, then,  that  three  years 
ago  six  Brandeis  students  were 
suspended  and  given  criminal 
penalties  by  the  courts.  Now 
there  are  more  drugs  than  ever 
before  on  campus. 

But  the  psychedelic  juicide 
attempts  make  urgent  the  need 
for  control.  What  are  we  to  do 
if  stick-swinging  is  ineffective? 
I  make  a  suggestion:  that  the 
non-users,  the  Administration 
and  more  conservative  students 
abandon  their  original  ho.stile 
response  to  the  users.  Rather 
they  should  ask  for  co-opera- 
tion of  the  users  in  keeping 
dangerous  narcotics  off  campus 
and  in  keeping  marijuana  out 
of  public  places  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  its  use  impli- 
cates all  bystanders.  In  fact  the 
users  have  already  profTered 
such  co-operation.  Many  of 
them  have  been  open  and  hon- 
est in  their  talks  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. Certain  users  who 
are  also  student  leaders  have 
taken   effective    measures   to 


.Dovid  Cerstel. 

keep  LSD  and  heroin  salesmen 
off  campus.  This  has  not  been 
easily  done  for  the  users  feel 
it  is  their  moral  right  to  obtain 
and  use  drugs.  Nor  will  it  be 
easy  for  non-users  to  abandon 
stick  swinging  for  a  encourage- 
ment of  this  co-operative  self- 
policing  by  the  users. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  latter 
policy  will  never  work.  Per- 
haps not,  I  am  not  certain  that 
it  will.  But  as  I've  pointed  out, 
there  already  has  been  eflec- 
tive  self-policing  and  initiated 
by  users.  If  stick  swinging  is 
preferred  to  co-operation  let  it 
be  remembered  that  each  fu- 
ture freshman  class  will  have 
to  be  hit  anew.  The  Investi^'a- 
tion  of  '66  will  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed be  the  Investigations  of 
'67  to  Who  Knows  When.  Also, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  stick- 
swinging  —  that  is,  suspensions 
and  hard  words  —  will  stifTon 
resistance  before  breaking  it 
and  may  never  break  it.  In 
either  case  there  will  be  a  long 
war  ahead  and  the  war  may 
spread  and  destroy  co-operative 
work  in  other  areas. 


Opinion 


Folly  and  Certitude 


Steven  Kromer 


The   impression   of   certitude  is  a  certain 
witness  of  folly  and  extreme  incertitude. 

Montaigne 

The  author  is  conscious  that  this  article  discusses  only  part  of  a  complex  problem    He  hopes 
that  his  conclusions  will  be  read  with  Montaigne's  dictum  in  mind. 


Home 


The  movement  towards  home  rule  at  Brandeis  stems  from 
the  desire  of  many  students  to  bear  an  increased  responsibility 
for  the  regulation  of  their  own  affairs.  The  concept  of  home  rule 
deserves  adoption  by  the  University  Committee  on  Student  Al- 
fairs,  albeit  objections  might  be  raised  about  the  wisdom  or 
legality  of  unilateral  action. 

It  can  be  strongly  argued  that  one  reason  for  the  uneasiness 
and  anxiety  of  many  of  our  generation  arises  from  a  feeling  of 
powerlessness  with  respect  to  the  external  world.  Despite  a 
somewhat  greater  responsiveness  to  student  opinion  this  year 
as  evidenced  by  educational  reforms  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  the  average  student  still  has  very  little 
opportunity  to  shape  the  conditions  under  which  J\e  "ves.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  inability  to  participate  in  the  decision- 
making process  is  behind  some  of  the  recent  campus  strikes  all 
over  the  country. 

We  ask  the  Administration  to  give  the  plan  of  home  rule  a 
try  Brandeis  is  well  enough  established  so  that  it  should  not 
fear  taking  a  few  chances  now  and  then,  and  is  young  and 
vigorous  enough  to  risk  an  occasional  mistake. 


If  one  comes   face  to  face 
with  the  ethical  problems  cre- 
ated  by   the   drug   situation   at 
Brandeis,   one    wishes   that   he 
could  close  his  eyes  and  be  al- 
lowed   to    suspend    judgment. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not   possi- 
ble for  him  to  ascend  to  what 
David  Hume   described   as  the 
"calm   regions   of   philosophy." 
The  best  we  can  do,  as  intelli- 
gent n.en,  is  to  realize  that  the 
relativity  of  values  makes  any 
self-assured  and  closed-minded 
view  of  the  situation  not  only 
unwise  but  actually  dangerous. 
Careful  thought  should  stay  the 
hand  of  anyone  who  would  pre- 
sume to  judge  the  personal  ac- 
tions of  another. 

The  question  is  not  whether 
we  like  the  idea  of  drugs.  1  per- 
sonally do  not,  but  this  is  ir- 
relevant. The  question  is  wheth- 
er a  person  has  the  right  to 
commit  a  private  act  whether 
other  people  like  it  or  not.  The 
question  is  whether  a  person 
has  the  right  to  take  a  chance 
of  mental  injury  in  order  to 
j  obtain  escape,  illumination,  or 
j  whatever.  And  if  the  individ- 
ual is  going  to  be  denied  this 
I  right  to  choose,  who  is  it  who 
dares  deny  it  to  him? 

This  libertarian  attitude  rests 
upon  one  basic  assumption:  the 
dignity  of  man  and  his  ability 
to  make  clear  and  rational 
choices.  And  I  suppose  that  op- 
ponents of  maximum  freedom 
would  challenge  it  on  this  very 
ground.  The  Grand  Inquisitor 
is  awfully  convincing.  And  love 
of  mankind  has  frequently 
prompted  men  to  force  it  to 
what  is  in  its  best  interests,  as 
they  with  their  self-confidence 
imagine  it. 


De  Bella 

The  new  Rappaport  Treasure  Hall  is  perhaps  the  only  piece 
of  architecture  in  the  world  that  can  prove  to  the  obdurate 
aesthetic  relativist  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  objective  ugli- 
ness. To  the  trained  art  historian  it  indicates  a  marked  decline 
in  the  level  of  culture  in  the  Waltham  area. 

No  one  could  claim  that  Goldfarb  Library  rivaled  the 
Parthenon  or  Chartres  Cathedral  as  chef  d'oeuvre.  Yet  the 
stone  facing  of  Rappaport  at  least  afforded  some  contrast  to  the 
kosmos  of  red  brick  within  which  we  dwell.  After  the  demise 
of  the  Water  Tower,  it  -was  all  that  was  left  to  us  in  the  northern 
campus  of  the  'Old  Brandeis'  save  the  Castle. 

We  join  with  the  anonymous  poet  who  so  truly  sang: 
Rappaport  Treasure  Hall,  covered  all  in  brick, 
J  used  to  be  indijfferent,  but  now  it  makes  me  sick. 
Rappaport,  Rappaport,  useless  as  before. 
Did  they  think  it  toould  help  to  build  a  second  flow? 


To  mediate  between  man's 
desires  and  his  actions  society 
erects  a  code  of  legality.  In  the- 
ory law  is  the  self-regulation  of 
a  collectivity  by  which  the  in- 
terests of  each  individual  and 
the  whole  society  are  identical. 
To  such  an  idyllic  condition 
one  might  ascribe  a  moral  qual- 
ity. 

In  practice,  however,  society 
represents  the  interests  of  one 
element  of  the  whole.  It  then 
becomes  questionable  whether 
the  'moral'  attribute  of  the  laws 
still  has  any  meaning  for  the 
minority  —  whether  legality 
and  morality  still  have  any  con- 
nections. 

Members  of  the  intellectual 
class  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
to  dissent  not  only  from  mass 
thought  (truly  a  contradiction 
in  terms)  but  mass-action  in 
one  way  or  another.  They  as- 
sert the  right  of  individual  con- 
science against  the  laws  of  the 
collectivity.  They  deny  that 
their  sacrifice  of  freedom  is 
compensated  for  by  the  'bene- 
fits' of  repression  they  are  re- 
ceiving. Yet  since  they  cannot 
but  be  part  of  society,  this  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  is 
more  easily  said  than  done  and 
cannot  be  so  easily  accepted. 

Those  people  taking  drugs 
have  implicity  stated  their 
rights  to  think  and  act  the  way 
they  want,  and  by  doing  so 
challenge  the  psychological  as- 
surance of  the  rest  of  society. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  we  must 
approve  their  challenge,  for  it 
may  well  be  an  empty  protest 
which  will  in  no  way  attack  the 
world's  problems,  but  will  only 
serve  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
them. 


If  they  were  citizens  of  some 
town  Or  city,  they  would  face 
only  the  law.  But  because  they 
live  in  a  special  community 
which  has  a  certain  autonomy 
by  grace  of  the  law,  the  situa- 
tion is  complicated.  Their  be- 
having in  a  conspicuous  mim- 
ner  threatens  the  continued 
autonomy  of  the  University, 
either  by  provoking  outside 
police  interference,  or  by  de- 
stroying the  sources  of  funds 
necessary  to  maintain  the 
school. 

In  large  measures,  those  be- 
hind the  Investigation  arc  moti- 
vated by  some  sort  of  interest 
in  the  future  of  the  school  One 
can  greatly  appreciate  their 
concern.  Yet  aside  from  the 
normal  desire  of  an  institution 
to  perpetuate  itself,  one  tan 
think  of  no  raison  d'etre  for  a 
supposedly  autonomous  institu- 
tion which  is  in  reality  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  hopelessly  vulgar 
and  barbaric  world  outside. 

One  would  hope  that  the  Uni- 
versity could  settle  its  prob- 
lems privately  and  sympatheti- 
cally, so  that  its  students  do  not 
face  the  punishment  of  a  hos- 
tile world,  and  so  that  it  itK'li 
will  not  be  damaged.  A  pre- 
cipitous rush  to  judgment  tan 
jeopardize  both  student  and 
University,  and  the  warning 
from  on  high  that  no  compas- 
sion will  be  shown  to  delin- 
quents, the  carriers  of  a  ^^\^^ 
plague,  threatens  the  whole 
idea  of  the  academic  fellowship 
and  the  University  community. 
A  sense  of  perspective  and  un- 
certainty might  yet  rest  o  i  e 
some  sanity  to  the  troubled 
school. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


SDR 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  the 
Student  Board  of  Review  has 
handed  down  two  decisions 
which,  in  view  of  the  coming 
election,  deserve  note.  They 
demonstrate  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  selection  of  can- 
didates of  merit,  integrity  and 
intelligence. 

The  first  of  these  cases  con- 
cerned the  action  of  a  dormi- 
tory council  in  nullifying  a 
run-off  election  which  it  had 
previously  ordered.  In  the  case, 
I  acted  as  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff, a  member  of  the  dormitory 
rouncil.  Unfortunately,  the  is- 
sues of  the  case  were  never 
argued,  because  the  court  held 


that  it  did  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion. The  central  question  was 
whether  dormitory  councils 
have  a  legal  existence  as  organ- 
izations of  the  Student  Union. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  court 
had  accepted  cases  on  appeal 
from  the  councils  for  several 
years.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
councils  had  existed  de  facto 
for  the  past  several  years,  and 
that  they  were  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Student  Union. 
The  fact  that  Student  Council 
appropriates  funds  for  the 
councils  was  also  noted. 

The  court  chose  to  ignore  all 
of  these  points.  In  his  oral  de- 
cision (no  written  decision  has 
been  given)  the  Chief  Justice 
based  his  decision  on  two 
grounds.   The   first  ^as  that 


dormitory  councils  are  [»ot  or- 
ganizations of  the  Student 
Union.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
remark  that  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt made,  as  a  young  lawyer, 
to  a  jury:  "Gentlemen,  you 
have  heard  the  evidence.  Vou 
have  also  listened  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colk»age,  a  brillii>nt 
orator.  If  you  believe  him  and 
disbelieve  the  evidence,  you 
will  have  to  decide  in  his 
favor." 

As  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
I  had  asked  the  court  to  accept 
jurisdiction  because  it  is  the 
only  court  to  which  my  client 
could  appeal  for  redress.  In  re- 
ply to  this  the  Chief  Justice 
held  that  the  court  would  f»c- 
cept  cases  only  when  they  in- 

(Contimted  •»  Pai:e  9) 


December  13,  1966 


THE      JUSTICE 


Poge  Three 


Sfudent-Looder  Meeting 


President,  Dean  Speak 


Alan  Lichtman 


At  a  meeting  with  student  leaders  last  Thursday.  President 
Abram  Sachar  outlined  the  construction  plans  of  the  University, 
defended  the  Atwood  (Security)  firing,  maintained  that  no  ex- 
pense will  be  spared  to  provide  adequate  security  and  health 
facilities,  discussed  University  intentions  regarding  class  size, 
strongly  denounced  the  use  of  drugs  on  campus,  and  pledged  to 
co-operate  fully  with  the  authorities  on  this  matter.  Dean  of 
Students  Phillip  Driscoll,  who  also  attended  the  meeting,  con- 
firmed that  three  attempted  suicides  have  taken  place  on 
campus  and  discussed  the  role 


of  the  University  in  the  area  of 
illicit  drugs. 

President  Sachar  began  the 
meeting  with  a  brief  summary 
of  present  and  proposed  con- 
struction on  campus. 

Atwood   Firing 

In  answer  to  a  question 
about  the  alleged  Atwood  fir- 
ing for  union  activities,  the 
President  maintained  that  in 
refusing  to  comment  Director 
of  Plant  Operations  Sumner 
Abrams  "was  not  trying  to 
avoid  discussion,"  but  that  it 
is  impossible  to  "pass  judge- 
ment on  a  man  without  creating 
problems  for  him  in  another 
job."  The  individual  involved 
according  to  President  Sachar  is 
•'perfectly  satisfied,  no  NLRB 
complaint  has  been  filed,  and 
the  issue  is  closed.  There  is  a 
union  coming  to  campus  that 
has  been  organized  as  of  Dec. 
1." 

In  response  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  illicit 
drugs,  Dean  Driscoll  pointed 
out  that  the  "Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Faculty  is- 
sued a  statement  outlining 
University  policy  occasioned  in 
some  part  by  a  number  of  in- 
cidents, some  of  which  were 
exagerated."  The  statement,  he 
said,  "was  a  reaction  to  the  en- 
tire situation.  We  were  wor- 
ried because  of  our  proprietary 
interest.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
Administrative  Committee  has 
asked  any  students  to  leave. 
Two  students  are  no  longer 
here,  one  withdrew  for  medi- 
cal reasons  and  the  other  stu- 
dent was  allowed  to  leave." 
The  Dean  also  pointed 
out  that  there  have  been  three 
attempted  suicides  on  campus, 
"two  of  which  were  not  con- 
sidered serious  in  the  judge- 
ment of  medical  authorities.  Fi- 
nally, he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  "students  realize  the 
serious  consequences"  of  the 
use  of  illicit  drugs  and  that 
there  is  beginning  to  develop 
*'some  sense  of  responsibility 
about  the  University  on  the 
part  of  students." 

Security 

In  response  to  a  question  on 
the  Security  report  being  pre- 
pared by  Deans  S  g  a  n  and 
Schwartz  the  President  main- 
tained "that  no  expense  will 
be  avoided  to  make  certain 
that    there    will    be    adequate 


Student  Activif-ies  Fee 

Treasurer  Speaks  Out! 

By    JEFF   SILVER 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Jeff  Silver   voluntarily    paying    a    Student  more  students  than  ever  before 

is    Treasurer    of    the    Student  Activities    Fee.   These    monies,  have  paid  an  SAF,  and  this  in- 

Union  which  have  been  collected  by  crease  has  occurred  despite  the 

Recently     the    Justice    has   the  Student  Council,  have  at-  fact  that  the  Activities  Fee   is 

been  printing  a  series  of  arti-   tempted  to  provide  a  stimulat-  $5   higher  than  that  of  a  year 

cles   concerning   the   SAF   sys-   ing  extra-curricular  program,  ago^,^  ^^  ^^ 

tern    I  am  writing  this  column       As  of  this  writing,    1623   or        SAF  Stronger  Than  Ever 
as  a   means  of  communicating   88.1%    of    the    undergraduates        More  graduate  students  than 

to  the  student  body  the  present   have  paid  an  SAF,  which  means  ever    before    have    also   joined 

status    of    the    SAF.    and    as   a   that    compared    to    last     year  the  Student  Union.  (The  Grad- 

lever  to  direct  future  criticism    (1965-66),   total   collection   has  uate   SAF   is  a   $10  fee  which 

towards  improving  the  system,   declined  by  a  little  more  than  entitles  graduate  students  to  es- 

not  advocating  its  abolition.         one  per  cent.  However,  during  sentially  the  same  privileges  as 

For   the   past   three   years,    the   past   year,    the    University  the     undergraduates.)     As    op- 
most    of    the    programs    which   has   increased   its  total  enroll-  posed   to   last  year,  the  GSAF 


Brandeis  University, 

Waltliam,  Mass.  02154 

EDITOR'S  NOTE    This  article  is  third  in   a  series  dealing  with  Waltham  and  its  relation- 
ships with  Brandeis.    We  welcome  your  queries  and  your  talcs  of  past  Waltham  adventures 

The  story  below,  examining  Brandeis'  relations  with  Bentley  College,  was  written  by  JUS- 
TICE staffers  Marshall  Davis  and  Ken  Kaplan. 

On  a  wooded  hill  overlook- 
ing Boston,  on  what  was  for- 
merly the  Lyman  estate,  bull- 
dozers ajnd  tractors  are  busily 
preparing  the  site  of  a  new  13 
million  dollar  campus  in  Wal- 
tham for  the  Bentley  College 
of  Finance  and  Aocounting, 
currently  located  in  Boston. 

Since  1917,  Bentley  has  oper- 
ated in  the  Back  Bay  as  a 
school  of  accounting  and  fi- 
nance. In  1961,  the  school 
changed  from  its  two-year  cur- 
riculum to  a  four-year  curricu- 
lum. As  the  Bentley  catalog 
states,  "Bentley  is  an  endowed, 
non-sectarian,  non-profit,  de- 
gree -  granting  institution  of 
higher  education."  Its  objective 
is,  "To  prepare  men  and  wom- 
en ..  .  for  the  professional 
practice  of  accounting  and  fi- 
nancial management  in  all 
fields  of  endeavor  .  .  ." 
Expansion 

Since  1961,  Bentley  has  ex- 
panded   its    curriculum   to    in- 
clude    liberal    arts    courses. 
Bentley  has  also  expanded   in 
size,  becoming  9th  largest  out 
of  105  collegiate  institutions  in 

Massachusetts,  with  a  Day  Di-  .      ,        .     ....             ..i     •       *  u  t            au    ^        •     x^   x- 

vision  enrollment  of  1900  and  twelve   buildings   will   rise  to-  between  the  two  institutions, 

an    Evenin"     Division    enroll-  gether  —  a  lecture  hall  build-  Along    these    lines   of    coop- 

ment  of  2200   Moreover,  Bent-  »ng,     a     faculty-administration  eration,     Brandeis    allowed 

ley  annually  produces  approxi-  building,     a     student     center,  Bentley  to  use  its  facilities  for 

matelv     50%     of     the     newly  seven  resident  halls,  and  a  li-  Bentley  s    "Projection    Twelve 

registered  C  P  A  's  in  the  state,  brary.  The  Baker  Vanguard  Li-  Conference"     last    April.    This 

Bentley  is  taking  a  bold  step  brary,    whose    tower    will    be  conference     was     the     official 

forward      It     plans     to     erect  seen  within  a  radius  of  twenty  kick-off    of    Bentley's    Golden 

twelve   buildings   at   once   and  [".jjes  from  its  position  atop  the  Anniversary    Fund    campaign, 

to  move  all  its  day  operations  h»l^    will    dominate    the    aca-  Evoking  this  spirit  of  coopera- 

to  Waltham  by  1968.  The  pres-  demic  quadrangle.  tion,   President   Sachar,   in    his 


The  Democratic  Process 


security."   He   said   that   se- 
curity is  a  first  priority  as  far 
as  the  campus  is  concerned." 
Position  Firm 

President  Sachar  announced   j^^^^g    existed  'on" the    campus   ment  by  80  students;  in  abso-    collection    has     increased     by 

(Continued  on  Page   9)          have  been  financed  by  students   lute  numbers,  this  means  that   more  than  10%.  Thus  »t  seems 
vv/uiiiiiiuTTu  wii  » rtgc   ^/ ji^j^j  even  though   the    Student 

Council  continues  to  collect  the 
SAF.  a  growing  number  of  stu- 
dents arc  either  pleased  with 
what  their  money  provides  or 
else  are  supporting  a  system  in 
whose  success  they  believe. 
New  Innovations 

Since   September  there  have 
originated   three  innovations 
that  have  served  to  strengthen 
the  SAF  system.  Written  agree- 
ments  by  which  students  may 
purchase  an  SAF  on  an  install- 
ment  basis   have  been   tremen- 
dously succeessful.  So  far  over 
300    students    have    used    this 
method  as  a  means  of  payment. 
The  second  innovation  has  been 
Council's    initiative    to     invest 
the  SAF  money  in  Certificates 
of    Deposit.    Because    of    their 
high  interest  rate,  these  certifi- 
cates will  gross  for  the  Student 
Union    almost    $600    in    extra 
revenue  by  March  4,  1967.  This 
money    will    in    turn    be    rein- 
vested in  a  savings  account;  the 
Council  has  already  stipulated 
that  this  principal  must  become 
the   beginning  of  a   future  en- 
dowment fund  whose  eventual 
purpose  will  be  to  under-write 
student    activities.    Lastly,    the 
Council  has  moved  that  spouses 
of  SAF  students  may  receive  a 
pass,  free  of  charge,  which  en- 
titles them  to   the  same  privi- 
leges as  their  husband  or  wife. 
The    spouse,    however,    cannot 
be    a    matriculated    student    at 
Brandeis.   Still  a    fourth   prob- 
lem   is    that    of   SAF    students 
who  frequently  date  non-Bran- 
deis    people;     a    committee    is 
presently    attempting    to    work 
out    some    equitable    plan    for 
these  students. 

These  are  some  of  the  few^ 
innovations  that  have  resulted 
since  Student  Council  became 
financially  independent  three 
years  ago.  These  most  recent 
ideas  have  been  mentioned  te 
show  the  flexibility  of  the  pres. 
ent  set-up  and  to  illustrate  how 
Council    Is    constantly    striving 

ent    buVlding  *^at   921    BovTston        These    twelve   buildings   are  address  to  the  conference  said,  i '®4'*]"P'""^*  '^;  .  .^, 

St    will   still  serve  some  Eve-    only  the  first  phase  in  a  twenty-  "I  consider  this  meeting  ...  as  I    •       ,h  7i?  ^  k  ^*  *"'""*   57 

ning  Division  classes.  To  serve    year   program  of  development  an  indication  of  the  cooperation    ^'^"»  i"at  has  been  proposed  has 

the  student  body   in   Waltham    which  will   culminate   in   a  25  that   will   develop  steadily  be-    "*^*^"    ****"   *"*   abolition   of   the 

-^^ million  dollar  caippus.  This  all-  '■""        "     "  '   '^        .   •    - 

electric    campus    will    be    in    a 


Model  of  proposed  campus  of  Bentley  College.  At  upper  left 
is  a  seven-dormitory  complex;  library  is  at  right;  at  front  left 
is  faculty -administration  building;  dining  hall  is  at  right. 


Freshmen  Elections 


modified  Georgian  architecture. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that 
Bentley.  "As  an  institution 
with  deep  roots  in  New  Eng- 
land, chose  a  style  that  would 
take  full  advantage  of  the  spec- 
tacular location  and  capitalize 
upon  the  natural  beauty  of  the 


tween   Bentley  and   Brandeis."  (Continued   on   Page  9) 

University  Affairs  Series    


By  JON  QUINT 

of  the  eight  candidates        Sam  Poulten  was  very  criti-    surroundings,   in  full   harmony 
in   today's   primary    cal   of    B    &    G    and    Security,    with  our  New   England   herit- 


Student  Services 


Nikki  Petroff 


Seven 
running 

election  for  the  two  positions  mentioning  the  recent  black- 
on  Council  for  freshman  class  out  and  its  effect  on  Ridge- 
representative  spoke  to  students  wood,  where  the  emergency 
in  Schwartz  Hall  last  Tuesday  lights  failed.  He  called  Coun- 
night.  Each  candidate  presented  cil  an  active,  purposeful  body, 
his  stand  on  various  issues 


Dean  of  Students  Philip  J.  Dri.scoll.  with  Associate  Dean  of 
Students  Mathew  Sgan.  Sophomore-Junior  Advisor  Mrs.  Patricia 
Villitow,  Director  of  Career  Planning  Pierre  Gonon,  and  Fresh- 
man Advisor  Robert  Kantar,  spoke  Monday,  December  5,  in  the 
fourth  of  the  Student  Council-sponsored   Discussion   Series  on 


age. 

Relations 

With   Waltham  now    becom 
in^   a   two-college   community.    University  Affairs.  The  discussion,  titled  "The  University  and 
what  will  be  the  relationships    Student  Services,"  centered  on  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  the 


Mark  ntrnn  qaid  he  wanted        Specific   demands   ranging    between  Bentley  and  Brandeis?    Dean  of  Students,  its  many  subsidiaries,  and  their  relation  to 
'^^?^i^-\Jh\^'lrfi°:"!.J:1i'r:"   from  a  Library  closing  time  of    Both  schools  share  the  distinc       * 


__ student  life. 

new   door   in   the    ji^ri  of  receiving  accreditation        Dean    DrLscoll's    brief    pro-    "<>*  contradict  an  alleged  pol- 

ut    logue      to      the     question-and-    'cy   of   requiring  secrecy  from 
answer  period  concentrated  on    students  involved  in  joint  corn- 
Robert    enumerating  the  various  offices    niittees,    Dean    Driscoll   denied 
'  of  the    Dean    of   Students   and    exacting   any  such   pledges. 

velopment,  and  William  Stein-    giving  the  administrators  pres-    He  refused  point-blank  to  dls- 

Public  Rela-   ent  a  chance  to  explain  their    euss    the    drug    question,    and 

when    questioned    on    parietals 
said,  "I  am  equivocal,"  stating 

helped  Ridgewood   in   the   for-    (Jodie)  Shapiro,  called  for  di£-    with     open     arms. 

mulation  of    their  statement  on   ferent   parietals   in  each   dorm.    Sachar    warmly    welcomed    ohilosoohical    In   the   resnonso 
the  matter.  Referring  back  to  a   1965  EPC    President  Morrison  of  Bentley    tost^dem     Quest  ion  in^^^^^ 

Gen    Ed    re-evaluation    was   plan  for  combined  majors,  she   soon    after    Bentley    had    our-    Q^a^is  and   Directors  spoke  of 


"to  make  living  conditions  more   . 
livable"  by  pressing  home  rule 
and   having 
also  proposed 
all  parking 
into  a  fund 

""TeeGreenb  erg  came  out   i°!}l'l^^,  ?",  P^'^^^^^''   '''^^^"^'    hardt.DirectoTof 

strongly  in  support  of  home   ^"°  nome  ruie.                                   tions,  "Brandeis  has  been  mar-  roles. 

rule.    He  stated  that  he  had       The  only  girl  running,  Judy    velous!!     They     welcomed     us  Q^^.tions   were  divided   be- 

i-resiaeni  j^^^^    ^^^    practical    and    the 


one  of  Stuart  Liebman's  main  advocated  its  acceptance, 

points.    He   also  came  out  for  ^         Futterman.  the  eighth 

changes   in    the  ^"^a'l room   and  ^a^didate,  was  unable  to  speak 

library,   saying   that  the   latter  ,„„,    rr..„J^„„    k««c...o«   i.«    ..,oo 


chaseH  the  Waltham  site.  Bent 
lev  officials  have  had  contact 
with  Brandeis  on  such  matters 
as  data  processing,  community 
relations,  and  building  nro- 
grams.  As  Stoinhardt  and  Kim- 
ball said.  "The  spirit  is  one  of 


.i-i       r     ^  '^^  .,.»»:»»»«••  last   Tuesday    because    he    was 
was  "clearly  an  inconvenience        i^   j^g  basketball  for  the  Jun- 

Lawrence    Po^ner    dwelt    on  j^/varsity  team. 
the  subject  of  Student-Admin- 
istration relations.  He  cited  the       The  five  candidates  who  sur-    coooorntion.  not  of  competition 

long  waits  for  students  to  visit  vived   the   primary   will   speak    with     Brandeis."     It     appears 

Psych   Counselling   or   Dean  Thursday  night  in  Schwartz  2    likeW  that   once   Bentley's  fa- 

Kantar.    He   also   called   for  at  7  p.m.  Voting  is  in  Schwarti    cilities     are    completed     there  j         » 

Council  to  sponsor  speakers  on  lobby,  Friday,  from  10  a.m.  to    mav    be    course    exchan<*es    in    commitment   to   open   student-    what    is    going    on    under    its 

drugs.  5  p.m.  complementary  areas  of  study    admlnistratioa     relations     did    aegis. 


spoke 

planned  pro-professional  guid- 
ance in  the  Office  of  Career 
Planning,  the  ijidividualized 
handling  of  financial  aid,  and 
the  long-awaited  Student  Cen- 
ter. 

Heated  discussion  arose 
when  the  questions  became 
philosophical  in  nature.  Ques- 
tioned  on   whether  his  voiced 


only  that  he  had  "grave  reser- 
vations" about  open  dorms  all 
the  time. 

Dean  Sgan  was  asked 
whether  student  organizations 
had  to  be  approved  b.v  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the 
Faculty,  and  if  so,  why.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Dean,  the  rule, 
made  by  the  Faculty,  has  been 
on  the  books  since  1958.  Its 
purpo.se,  he  a.ssertod,  is  not  to 
limit  the  students*  freedom  of 
assembly,  but  to  inform  the 
University     administration     of 
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SBR  Declares 


December  13,  1966 


THE      JUSTICE 


Poge  Five 


Election  Invalid 


Selective  Service  Reform 


GeC;  it^s 


drafty  h 


ere 


♦     ♦     ♦ 


EDITOR'S   NOTE:   The  fuUow'mg   is   the   text  o/   the   SBR  EDITOR'S   NOTE:  The   fol-  ence   has   demonstrated    that    a 

decision  on  last  week's  prhndrij  eleetion  ease.  loivifiy  are  e.verpts  from  recoi/i-  jarge  peace-time  military  force 

Fred   Kasner,    candidate   for   SBR   Justice   in   Counsel   and  mendations    on    the   draft   pre-                      neroetuate    itself  and 

Sam    Poulten,    candidate    for    fresiiman    representative    to    Stu-  pared    by    the    National    Inter-  ]^      ■           *'     ^                /  •     i- 

dent  Council,  filed  suit  seeking  an  invalidation  of  the  December  collegiate    Conference    on    Se-  its  application.    Except  in  time 

7,  19G()  primarv  elections  for  liiose  respective  ofTices.  Plainiiffs  lective    Service     Reform     held  of  grave  national  peril,  the  g^ov- 

contended  and  "demonstrated  that  the  Student  Council  Bulletin,  at    Antioch     November     17-20.  ernment   should    not    have    the 

December  1.   1966,  listed  the  time  for  tiie  scheduled  elections  as  Pierre  Gonon   and   Susan  Bra-  ^^^^_  .     rnmn«»l   if<:  oitiyt^n^  to 

IC  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  December  7,  1966,  whereas  in  fact  the  polls  tenas  were Jhe  delegates  from  Power  lo  (omptri  u.^  tm^euj,  lu 
were  closed  at  4  p.m.  on  December  7th. 


Defendant  sought  to  prove  that  the  Student  Council 
Bulletin  did  not,  in  fact,  represent  the  legitimate  record  of  Stu- 
dent  Council    actions   and    that    _ 

Student  Council  was  therefore  Q^strate   to   the   satisfaction  of 
not  derelict  in   Its  responsibih-   ^^^    ^^^^^    ^j^^^    ^j^^    outcome 
ties,  but  this  line  of  argument   probably     could     have     been 
was   considered    essentially    ir-    J^hanged 
relevant  to  the  case.  The  bulle- 


Brandeis.    Thirty-five    colleges   render    forced    service    of    any 
were  represented.  kind  .  .  .  Only  in  times  of  war 

We    begin    by   calling    atten-    declared    by    Congress    may    a 


tion  to  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving academic  freedom  in 
times  of  stress.  Individuals 
who     take     unpopular     stands 


tin    (1)    was    entitled    Brandeis 
University    Student    Council 


Defendants   contended   that   are  entitled   to   protection 


such    reasoning    was    not    ade 


We    believe    in    the    mainte- 


conscriptee  be  required  to  serve 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States. 

We  recognize  that  a  small 
peace-time  military  establish- 
ment, much  smaller  than  the 
presently  projected  peace-time 


BuileVinT2)  did"conta'in  a  mot-   ^^^^/^^^^"on  March  12^  i^es'^'n  '  nance  of  the  traditional  concept   force^  is  needed  to  sustain  the 


to  reading  "for  an  informed 
and  concerned  student  body" 
(3)  was  edited  by  the  Secretary 
of  Student  Council  and  (4)  was 
devoted  to  Student  Council 
news.  The  bulletin  was  surely 
thought  by  large  numbers  of 
voters  to  reflect  an  accurate 
record  of  Student  Council 
scheduled  events.  In  the 
absence  of  any  satisfactory  ef- 
fort by  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee to  correct  the  unfortu- 
nate   error,    confusion     ensued 


the  case   of  James   Colman   v. 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


of     voluntary     military     serv-    "a^^on   during  the  early  stages 
ol     voluntary     military     serv     ^^  national  crisis  and  to   train 

ice  .  .  .  We  believe  that  experi-   conscripts  .  .  .  there  should  be 


Stoneman  Report 


University  Health  Service 


The  Brandeis  University   " 

Health    Service    recently    an-        '^^ 


^     majority     of    cases  doctors  feel  that  private  prac 

among   many   voters,  including    nounced  that  it  intends  to  dis-  II??*"*^  ^J  ****  ?".■***  **■*  ?/  *  *»ce  oflers  greater  returns;  sec 

not  only    the   plaintiffs    in   the   continue  its  current  afternoon  TAt^in   -   «^nit!?5t   2??vi;l"  ?rl.?I?"y.^^*°''l  P""'^/   ^^ 

case,   but  also  one  of  the  win-  "anon   —   ouinan^nt    <>«rvic».  *^  ,..^^t,  ....♦u *.^_x_. 

ning    candidates 
primary. 


in 


I..C  Yv.,.-  ...  J  ,  *u  ^u  «*-  e.^  outpatient  service,  to  work  with  younger  patients; 
the  SBR  clinics  and  replace  them  with  The  Stoneman  Infirmary  re-  lastly,  there  is  simply  a  na- 
1  morning  visits  by  appointment  Ports  an  averag^e  of  12,000  stu-  tional  shortage  of  highly  quali- 
Plai'ntiflFs  contended  that  the  only.  **?.*..^i***^  *  ^^^^'  *  *?f*'*  ^^^  doctors."  Dr.  Hazard,  who 
misinformation  led  to  a  chain  Dr.  Sprague  W.  Hazard,  Di-  ^^^^}l  '*  staggering  consider-  became  director  in  July  of 
of  events  in  which  significant  rector  of  the  University  Health  i?*^  the  number  of  students  at  1955,  has  twenty  years  of  pro- 
numbers  of  people  were  denied  Service,  revealed  the  plan  in  Brandeis  **  J^^s  than  Z500.  fessional  medical  experience, 
their  right  to  vote  between  4  a  December  2  interview,  stat-  ^"f  ^®  'P?^  steadily  rising  rpj^^  VMS  administration 
p.m.  and  5  p.m.  on  December  7,  ing  that  the  UHS  will  inaugu-  number  of  visits  per  year,  UHS  ^^^jg  ^^^^  ^^^  problem  of 
1966.  While  the  plaintiffs  did  rate  an  "appoijitment  clinic"  has  f  o  u  n  d  it  increasingly  handling  12  000  visits  a  year 
not  prove  nor  could  they  be  sometime  after  the  first  of  the  I\?''^^^^  T  /^^  u  ^  J^^^?%  is  not  one  of  shortage  of  per- 
exprcted     to     prove,    that     the  year.  UHS's  chief  administrator  the  case  load.  Dr.  Hazard  s  staff  son^el    but    rather    the    use    of 


^ _     _       ^         ^        _    ^ the  case  load.  Dr.  Hazard's  staff 

outcome   would   probably   have    expressed   hope    that   tiie   new    currently    includes    the    Asso- 
been  changed   if  the  error  had    system  "will  prove  an  efficient    --  Direct^or     of     UHS,     Dr. 


been  corrected   or  had   not  oc 
curretl,  they  were  able  to  dem- 


method  of  operating   our   out- 
patient clinic." 


The  student 

is  the 

central  figure  in 

THE 

NEW  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE 

•  |un»or/$enior  liberal  ads  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL  COLLEGE  views  general  and  special- 
ized education  as  interdependent,  with  specialization 
meaningful  only  when  it  is  rooted  in  a  foundation  of 
liberal  arts  studies. 

It  restores  to  students  full  recognition  of  their  indi- 
viduality and  of  their  role  as  the  central  participant 
in  the  educational  process. 

It  treats  the  undergraduate  experience  not  as  a  sepa- 
rate entity,  but  as  one  which  should  be  connected  to 
what  is  meaningful  in  the  total  human  experience. 

It  regards  as  the  goal  of  a  liberal  arts  education,  not 
only  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  but,  more  impor- 
tant, the  development  of  those  orderly  and  critical 
habits  of  mind  which  are  fundamental  to  all  intellec- 
tual inquiry. 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL  COLLEGE  is  open  to  Students  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  at  recognized  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Courses  of  study  are  offered  only  in  the  areas 
of  The  Humanities  and  The  Social  Sciences.  The 
degree  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  student  perform- 
ance in  a  comprehensive  examination  given  after  two 
years  of  study.  Classes  are  held  in  the  day  hours  at 
The  New  School's  modern  Greenwich  Village  campus. 

Applications  for  Fall  1967  admission  are  now  being 
accepted.  Interviews  can  be  arranged  during  the 
Christmas  recess.  Phone  ORegon  5-2700,  extension  721. 


I 


Atlmistions  Office 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL  COLLEGE 

Nf.w  School  ron  Social  RrsEAncH 

66  W«*l  1 2 Ih  Street 

New  York.N.Y.  10011 
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Florentine  P.  Pina,  plus  four 
physicians  on  a  part  time,  sal- 
aried basis  and  a  total  of  six 
full-time  Registered  Nurses, 
in  addition  to  two  secretaries 
and  a  receptionist. 

High  Calibre 


their  time.  "Under  the  old 
system  of  'first  come,  first 
served,'  there  were  spurts  of 
large  numbers  of  patients  wait- 
ing to  be  examined  followed 
by  periods  of  inactivity.  This 
led  to  very  uneven  service,  be- 
cause the  doctors  just  couldn't 
spend  a  lot  of  time  with  one 
person.  Now,  each  student  will 


deliberately  designed  signifi- 
cant yearlv  turnovers  in  the 
ranks  of  the  armed  forces  to 
protect  society  against  the 
dangers  of  a  professional  army 
distinct  from  the  general  s^-i- 
ety. 

Whenever  military  conscrip- 
tion is  invoked,  it  mu.st  be  a 
system  exempting  those  phys- 
ically unable  to  serve  and 
those  with  conscientious  objec- 
tions on  moral,  religious,  or 
philosophical  grounds  to  war, 
or  to  service  in  a  particular 
war.  Conscientious  objectors 
are  entitled  to  due  process  of 
law,  to  a  decent  respect  for 
their  views,  and  to  the  full 
equivalent  of  an  honorable  dis- 
charge  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  reject  any  system 
which  would  compel  individ- 
uals to  serve  in  any  capacity, 
except  for  military  service  in 
time  of  war. 

We  express  our  strong  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  system 
now  in  use.  It  invades  and  dis- 
torts the  lives  of  all  young 
men,  and  has  distorting  and 
disruptive  effects  on  higher  ed- 
ucation .  .  . 

We  do  not  believe  that  re- 
form of  the  present  system  can 
adequately  deal  with  these 
problems.  Only  a  lottery  arnon^ 
those  eligible  meets  the  stand- 
ard of  equality.  When  con- 
scription is  used,  there  can  be 
no  distinction  based  on  class, 
status,  or  privilege  .  .  . 

We  therefore  favor  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  present  system  of 
deferment  of  students  .  .  . 

We  also  believe  that  the  use 
of  class  ranking  to  establish  eli- 
gibility for  deferment  is  inher- 
ently unjust,  ini^xact,  and  over- 
ly rigid,  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

We  recommend  that,  pend- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  student 
deferment  provi.sion,  insiitu- 
tions  of  higher  learning  cease 
to  calculate  and  make  available 
class  rank  as  a  basis  for  deler- 
mining  eligibility  for  defer- 
ment. 


In  order  to  offer  consistantly  r'T,    7       '   ,     "  ^^"?^"/  w"' 

excellent  service  in  every  case,  T-^r^  ^^  ""^.^J.*  a  private  ap- 

UHS    insists     on    hiring    only  P«»n/"ie"t    with    whomever    of 

those  physicians  and  nurses  of  ^I't!         mTI'"''^  he  prefers.  His 

high  calibre    Dr.  Hazard  noted,  ?*»«*?J  ^'"  K"«^   **;«  P^'^^V,? 

I   personally   review   the  rcc-  1''**''^?.'^   requirements  and  will        r^         ^\         T^ 

rds  of  all  prospective  person-  Jf/?L!."  .""r^i^T.^KE^.^rJ:        CaStlC    JTaVOfS 

Concept  of 
Home  Rule 


ords  Of  an  prospective  person-  „.  i      ,    ^-         .    . 

nel.    Each    candidate    must    be  ^'^  amount    of    time    between 

of  outstanding  professional  and  Pat'«nts,     observes  Dr.  Hazard. 

personal   character;  each  must  ^^^J}^  ^^^   }«  ^o^nn^^'"'^   ^''"'l} 

have    previous    medical    expe-  ^'^^  ^  "^    ^    ^2:00    p.m.    each 

Hence.   Each   of  the   four  doc-  weekday.    Emergency    calls    at 

tors  currently  on  the  staff,  for  »"y  ^^^^  ^'"  ^^  ariswered  by 

instance,  has'at  least  five  years  ^"y  ^"^  of  the  available  phy- 

experience   beyond   medical  sicians.  or  by  Dr    Hazard,   or. 


school;  all  four  have  passed 
rigorous  board  examinations  in 
medicine.  We  are  lucky  to  have 
these  men.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly harder  to  obtain 
people  like  this.  First,  I  don't 
ttiink  we  can  ,deny  that  some 


Plonse  send  mc  the  Bulletin  and  •pplication    for  the  New  Schopl 
College. 


I  am  now  attcndinf  _......... 


iCollege  or  University) 


Ham* 


Addreu 


City Stat*. 


.ZIP. 


COUNSELORS 

COLLEGE  JUNIORS 

or  HICHER 

•   •  • 

Lorge,  well-established  co- 
educotiono!  comps  with  o 
fine  Jewish  cultural  pro- 
grom.  80  miles  from  New 
York  City. 

•  •      • 

Good  solories.  Pleosont 
working  conditions.  Mature 
stoff  Qssociotions. 

•  •     • 

WRITE 

CEJWIN 
CAMPS 

31   Union  Square  West 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10003 


when    necessary,    by    Waltham 
General  Hospital. 

Aces  Hi)^h 

Drawing  on  his  pipe.  Dr. 
Hazard  enthusiastically  dis- 
cussed UHS's  cooperation  with 
that  hospital  —  an  agreement 
he  termed  ".  .  .  fortunate.  Wal- 
tham General  represents  one  of 
the  outstanding  hospitals  in 
suburban  Boston  area.  They 
do  all  our  lab  work,  x-rays,  and 
they  permit  us  to  use  their 
physical  resources  as  well,  such 
as  surgical  and  hospital  rooms 
when  necessary  —  seventeen 
students  were  hospitalized 
there  last  year.  We  know  that 
they  have  good  people  and  that 
we  can  count  on  their  coopera- 
tion. Waltham  General  is  our 
ace  in  the  hole!'* 

The  Director  of  UHS  also 
emphasized  the  cooperation  he 
has  received  from  the  Uni- 
versity Administration.  The 
University  Administration  is, 
in  fact,  currently  considering  a 
proposal  by  UHS  to  build  a  new 
outpatient  clinic  and  convert 
the  present  Stoneman  Infirmary 
into  a  sort  of  University  hos- 
pital, for  students  who  need  to 
be  hospitalized. 

Dr.  Hazard  currently  does 
not  foresee  any  rise  in  the  cur- 
rent cost  to  the  student  for 
medical  care.  Under  the  pres- 
ent student  health  plan,  each 
student,  as  part  of  his  tuition, 
pays  $25  for  an  all-inclusive 
insurance  plan  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Doctor,  "would  cost, 
if  offered  privately  on  the  out- 
side, at  least  S125.  I  think  for 
the  money  —  for  any  money — 
we  have  the  best  health  service 
in  the  Boston  area,  and  one 
equal  lo  any  school  health 
service  anyWhcre  in  the  na- 
tion." 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment  on  home  rule  released  by 
the  residents  of  the  Castle 
dormitory. 

We,  the  residents  of  the  Cas- 
tle  Dormitory,   feel    that   home 
,  rule  is  a  necessary  form  of  gov- 
ernment    for    resident    groups 
within    the    University.     If    we 
!  assume  one  of  the  functions  of 
I  the  University   to  be  fostering 
of  responsible  citizens  through 
the  growth  and  maturity  of  its 
'students,   it  is  the  University's 
I  obligation  to  delegate  responsi- 
bility to  them.   It  is  our  feeling 
'that  self-government,  formulat- 
ing and  enforcing  the  rules  by 
which  we  are  to  live,  is  intrin- 
sic in  this  responsibility. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
University  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Affairs  is  investigating  the 
issues  of  residence  policies,  we 
intend  this  statement  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  policy  which 
we  could  support,  that  of  home 
rule.  We  hope  that  the  final 
decision  of  policy  will  be  con- 
sistent with  our  beliefs.  How- 
ever, as  a  token  of  good  faith, 
the  Castle  will  take  no  further 
independent  action  pending  the 
final  report  of  the  University 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 


Thumbs'  Downed 

The  Massachusetts  State  Po- 
lice has  indicated  to  the  Uni- 
versity that  they  will  be  strict- 
ly enforcing  regulations  prohib- 
iting hitch-hiking  on  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Turnpike  immediate- 
ly. Students  should  be  aware 
that  the  rules  and  regulations 
I  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts 
I  Turnpike  provide  for  maximum 
penalties  of  $50  for  hitch-hik- 
ing on  the  Turnpike. 
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Machado's  Voice 

Absence,   Woman,  and  Christ 

By  PETER  GOULD 

This  is  a  pastiche  of  any  pas-    "Exactly.  And  why  is  this  Tues-  is    permitted    to    be    released 

sage  from  "Juan  de  Mairena,"   day  a  night  of  joy  rather  tha^i  again.  But  I  don't  see  What  this 

by  Antonio  Machado,  a  book  of   sorrow?   Or,  to  put  it  another  has  to  do  with  Socrates  and  ti»e 

lectures    and   dialogues    of    an   way:  can  you  see  any  relation  Jews." 

apocri/p^Mil  professor.  This  dia-   between  the  revels  of  this  eve-  ''Just    this,    Martinez:    in    one 
logue  was  inspired  by  the  un-    ning    and:    nudity,    the    caged  instant  —  the  Instant  of  con- 
explained  une  nlarged  title   bird.    Socrates,    Jews,    Christ,  ception   —   Christ    supplanted 
'*Woman  as  the  Invention  of    Mary,  women,  divine  love,  and  the    entire   Graeco-Jewish    no- 
Christ,"  which  lecture  Mairena    the  trauma  of  birth?"  tion    of    the    fertility    of    the 
was  supposed  to  deliver,  but,  in    ««i  think  so,  Sir."  onanistic,  reasoning  'I  man,  by 
fact,    never    did,    and    never   *'Qq  q^,  then.'*  threatening,   through  example, 
planned  to  do.                                  "You  must   possess   something  to   do  away   entirely   with   se- 
Juan  de  Mairena  reads  Michael    to   be  able  to  give  it  up.  "Hie  "^^n.     (The    human    race    has 
McClure                                              people     are     dancing     because  never  been  so  threatened  as  it 
Juan  de  Mairena   had   a  habit    they  all  have  flesh's  pleasure  to  was  an  Christmas  day.)   Mary 
of  bringing  to  his  class  quota-    give  up.  They  are  dancing  be-  "lus  became  t'hc  first  instance 
tions  he  had  cut  out  of  popular    cau.se    abstinence    presumes    a  ot     the      literary      convention 
magazines  —  the  only  thing  he    great  joy  and  fertility  of  which  ("ow    ideahzed    as    lover,    not 
ever  read  before  going  to  sleep,    they  are  capable,  as  dress  pre-  another)    of    the    dark   .submis- 
He    would    offer    them    to    the    sumes  nudity,  and  a  bird  cage  sivo,  fecund   Jewess.  Although 
class   without  much   comment;    symbolizes  the  joy  of  flight."  it  was  her   labour,   it  was   He 
they  would  always  be  recalled    "Go  on."  who  gave  birth  to  her:  that  is 
a  few  weeks  later  in  the  con-    "Christ    makes   it   possible   for 
text  of  some  other  lecture.          them  to  dance  because  it  was 
One  day  Mairena  read  a  pas-    He    who    made    erotic    love    a 
sage  from  a  cinema  magazine,    sacrament     This   abstinence    is 

He  liked   lo   read   about   films,    a  way  of  showing  gratitude  for  j      ^   on  the  other  hand   was 

but  never  went  to  the  cinema    the  gift  of  infertile  intercourse,  ^"r„  "'f  "*"  ^'^^  ^"^^^  '^''"^'  ^^* 

himself:                                              f.^hich    is   a   corollary   of  for-  ^ 


what  wo  mean  by  the  'virgin 
birth.'  At  the  same  time  Christ 
was  not  a  rea.soner:  he  was  a 
'feeler,'  because  ho  was  born 
of     woman.     Tlie     aFK)stle.s* 


Tatneem  (Roberts  Blossom)  questions  Arum  (Peter  MacLean), 
as  Tameem's  wife  (Judy  Sachs)  look  on  in  a  scene  from  "Ta- 
meem  Arum,  and  the  Satin  Cloak,"  which  opens  tomorrow 
night  in  Theatre  #2. 


man,  and  has  a  si  rue- 

^'A  blackness  and  se^ality  and  i^'V',^^^^^^?^^?,^^^^  ^^ ^Jl^t^^u^.e'd^ 
mystery  cloudily  surrounds  al  TanL^  To r^Vve'  weeks  Tlfen.  jo  sanctify  Woman  by  appear- 
i^"'^t.?in««"  ^PrLr^~  bonn.th  ^ftor  the  fruit  of  her  monocei^  ^"^  m  her  with  no  seed,  and 
^"  '?i-«f  cJf  ^  wr^nlv  ous  birt^  has  been  killed  again  upon  being  born,  saying  I 
everything   soft   .    .   .   We   only    ^  ^  nuritv   her    ^^ve  Everybody,  and  I  am  also 

dimly  know  and  ^amtly^^uess    [,^J,iiJ^/„",3y  come  to  he^^  Everybody's   Father.'   Can   you 

after  the  fruit  of  her  monocei-    P"t  it  another  way.  Martinez?" 

resurrection  " 

"How  so?" 

"Christ  leaves  his  body,  buried 

in  earth,  in  the  same  form  that 

he  entered  the  womb  of  Mary: 

as   spirit.    When    the   spirit    of 

Christ    leaves    his    l>odv.    then,    another  way?" 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


for  what  Crazy  Horse  died — 
his  mind  is  a  foreign  universe 
forever  closed.  (What  sight 
of  American  mountains  and 
Bison  did  he  envision  over 
Custer's  corpse?)  I  know  that 
Artaud  is  a  lamb  and  a  war- 
chief  and  I  know  Jayne  Mans- 


"If  all  the  Pharisees  and  Ro- 
mans had  been  women.  CThri.st 
would  not  have  been  crucified. 
Men  killed  Him  because  He 
cuckolded  them  all  —  like  a 
universal  father-in-law.'*  "And 


field  is  at  least  a  lamb.  My  eyes    J}^"  '.soiHt'  of  all  men's  bodies 
and  body  tell  me  she  is  a  lamb    ^"^    ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  "^^"  *  iK)dies 


Goldberg  Speaks 


On  Creator,  Comic,  Composer 


.  .  .  The  tradition  of  blackness 
is  a  heritage  of  health  carried 
unconsciously  by  innocents. 
The  darkness  is  LOVE  that  is 
driven  undercover  into  their 
bodies  or  souls  and  spirits." 
Juan  de  Mairena  to  his  stu- 
dents: 

"Did  you  ever  read  such  non- 
sense?" 


Quantify  and  Quality 


Art  Economics 


Larry  Hirschhorn 


Can  capitalism  be  kind   to  the  arts  or  is  this  gentle  maid 
At  the  beginning   of  tfce  month  the  Theatre  Company  of    "But    let   us  go   on   to  today's    to  be  bound  forever  to  the  cross  of  market  gold?  Professors  of 


Boston  gave  the  first   American  performance  of  John   Ardcn's  topic:  the  possible  baroque  ele 

Armstrong's  Last  Goodnight,  and  in  so  doing  brought  to  Bos-  "\<^n,t   »«  the  evening  promen- 

ton  the  finest  theater  of  the  sea.son.    It  is  a  play  whose  majesty  ^"^• 

and  a  sense  of  character  are  <m  dynamic  that  one  cannot  help  •  •  # 

but  admire  it  as  a  written  work.    As  it  Is  presented  under  the  Juan  de  Mairena  t^kes  his  class 

direction   of   David   Wheeler,   it   is   a  masterpiece   of  dramatic  to  Carnival 

portraiture,  an  exquisite  production  of  a  beautiful  play.  "Martinez." 

Arden's  story  is  a  mixing  of  histories.    Johnnie  Armstrong  "Present,  Sir." 

is  the  leader  of  a  bunch  of  sixteenth  century  Scottish  freeboot-  "Why   do   you   suppose  I   have 

ers  whose  habit  it  is  to  loot  the  neighboring  English  country-  worn  this  particular  costume?" 

side.    Sir  David  Lindsay,  Chief  Herald  of  Scotland,  is  .sent  by  "Well.  Sir,  possibly  you  are  il- 

his  king  to  pacify  Armstrong  in  order  to  prevent  a  war  with  lustrating  preci.sely  that  which 

England.    But  this  plotlino  soon  becomes  incidental  to  the  real  will  Ik?   forbidden   to   us  when    cess   revenue   for   the   improvement   of  its   product,   eg.   more 

stuff  of  the  play— not  the  larger  conflict  between  reason-intel-  the  sun  ri.ses  tomorrow,  and  we    training,   longer  rehearsals.   Indeed   profits  can   be  rather  em- 

lect  (Lindsay)   and  pride-power  (Armstrong),  but  the  develop-  shall     have    said     farewell     to    barrassing  to  management,  for  the  prest-nce  of  unspent  monies 

ment  of  two  of  the  most  complete  characters  ever  presented  on  flesh"  may  indicate  an   inactive  company  that   has  not  creativity   to 

stage  ._^___-^    A  _»    n • .   expand   and   improve   its  serv 


Economics,  Baumol  and  Bowen,  paint  a  rather  dismal  picture 
of  the  performing  arts  in  a  recent  article  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Review.  In  the  tradition  of  the  masters  of  the  "di.snial 
science"  they  see  dwindling  profit  margins  as  threats  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  arts  in  America.  Their  analysis  locates  the  tra'.;ic 
flaw  not  in  the  mundane  inofticiencies  of  management  but  in 
the  very  structure  of  the  art  industry.  The  art  enterpri.se  is  a 
non-profit  concern  that  defines  success  in  quality  rather  than  in 
profit  terms.  Since  no  stockholders  bang  on  management's  dt>ors 
with  cries  of  "dividends"  (what  is  the  rate  of  return  on  a  s*>- 
prano's  voice?)  management  has  little  patience  with  the  bal- 
ancing of  revenue  against  cost,  and  is  anxious  to  spend  all  ex- 


Arden's  genius  Is  that  he  does 
not  have  to  resort  to  an  artifi- 
cial polarity  when  presenting 
his  protagoni.sts.  Though  we 
are  .shown  both  men's  political, 
religious,  and  moral  attitudes, 
it  is  never  a  pretentious  picture 
of    Dichotomous   Man.    Instead, 


Art 


The  Bauhaus  at  Harvar 


Julie  Swain 


ices. 

The  vigorous  company  will 
have  several  projects  waiting 
in  the  win'»s  requiring  only 
funds  for  fulfillmont.  In  addi- 
tion, the  art  enterpri.sc,  unlike 
the  industrial  firms,  derives 
psychic  income  from  a  knowl- 
erlgoable   and   ap[>rociativo   au- 


symphonic     triumph.        .j,^^    Bauhaus    at    Dcs.saui    take  for  granted;  and  that  sec 


acters:  that  of  common  utensils,    applause   from  the  second  hal- 

Finally  the  art  ontorpri.se 


is   perhaps   most   commonly    and  systematically.  Throughout   a  piece  of  sculpture,  an  elabor-    price    rather 
known   for  the  architecture  of   the  exhibit  it  is  possible  to  find    ation    of   spatial    volume    com-    maximizing  < 


than    the    profit 
one     In   short,   the 


....      .  workshop 
size  the   fine   acting  ability  he 

stated  in  Waiting  for  Godot.  «.„uwii   iwi   v..^-  oi.v».v--.v..^   ^^    -c .  --   -. ^  «      ^     «                 .     ^     .    4     i# 

In  his  first  appearance  with  j-jg^t  angles   and   flat  planes  pieces  which  act  as  touchstones  posed  of  planes  intersecting  at  art  industry  cannot  adapt  its<»lt 

t^p  Theatre  Company,  Charles  adaptable  to  mass-production  in  to  clarify  the  printed  excerpts  ninety-degree  angles — its  seven  to  the  demands  of  the  market. 

Siebert  (Lindsay)   proves  him-  ^    reconstructing    Germany,  of  Bauhaus  manifesto  which  in-  leather    bands    unrolling    from  It  is  rather  reminiscent  of  the 

self  an   excelleent   actor.      Hi.s  Nevertheless    the  Bauhaus  did  troduce  each  .section.  The  temp-  their    steel-tubing    axes    afford  medieval    craft    trades,    joy    in 


was  a  term  pertinent  to  all    lasting  value  to  the  casual  sight-   but  the  conventional  small  arm-  Propsects   for    Survival 


only    makes 


explain  the  simultaneity  of  the    are  encountered 


of  the  exhibit,  an  industrialized 


characters  themselves  but  al.so  _j,*   "jj.j|    intellectual,  and  spir-  As  a  direct  response  to  20th  objectivencss   of    another    sort, 

helps    to    further    defin-e    their  j^^^i   worlds  through  the  com-  century  industrialism,  the  Bau-  Herbert  Bayer  is  the  artist  re- 

rcspcctive  mates.  bined  use  of  '*art  and  technol-  hau.so     interpretation     of     the  sponsible  for  the  minu.sculc  al- 

David     Wheeler    synthesizes  „jjy  the  new  unity",  as  Wal-  physical  world  empha.sizes  the  phabet  in  which  the  exhibit  has 

his    company's    abundance    of  ^^r  Gropius  put  it.  To  Gropius.  supremacy,  or  near-supremacy,  been  publicized    Tliis  is  design 

talent  and  Arden's  fine  pro.se  to  "Xhe  artist  is  a  higher  level  of  of  the  Object.  This  value,  how-  which    fulfills   two   of   the   un- 

create  an  evening  of  theatrical  the  craftsman":   What  the  Ban-  ever,  has  its  ambivalence.    We  spoken  canons  of  the  Bauhaus: 

poetry     Subtly   symbolic    stag-  haus  did  may   not   .surpri.se   us  are   shown   hou.sehold    fvirnish-  it   is  classic   in    its   iinderstate- 

(Continued  on  Page  8)  today,  for  we  have  become  used  ings  and  implemenU  exhibiting           (Continued  on  Page  «> 


of  light  and  dark  that  might 
dictate  the  course  of  Art's 
future  The  star  of  the  capital- 
ist stage  is  tochnologioal  ad- 
vance, .symbolized  by  the  mass 
media. 

The     optimist     might     insist 
that     the     mass     mfviia     whet 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Poge  Six 


THE      JUSTICE 


December  13,  19^ 


Future 


Film  Formalized 


8V3 


James  Coy 


All  right,  we  all  agree:  movies  are  an  art-form  in  their  own  right  and  there  is  no  reason 
^hy  we  should  quibble  about  that  rather  obvious  dictum  any  longer.  The  question  still  re- 
mains: should  they  be  treated  as  an  art? 

This  is  a  problem  of  growing  and  critical  importance  because  of  certain  basic  and  wide- 
spread changes  which  are  taking  place  both  within  the  rnovie  industry  and  the  academic 
world.  Movies  have  become  respectable.  Film  festivals  are  growing  both  in  number  and  stat- 
ure, universities  are  organizing  Departments  of  Cinema,  student  films  are  shown  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  at  Lincoln  Center  and  the  premiere  of 
a  new  new  Antonioni  or  Rcsnais  film  has  become  as  much  oi  a  cultural  event  as  the  recent 

American    premiere    of    Moses 

and  Aron.  There  are  other,  terest  in  movies — bad  as  they  west  direction  with  still  very 
more  subtle  manift^^tations  of  now  are,  and  they  are  excruci-  few  counter-currents.  America 
this  increased  recognition  and  atingly  bad  at  the  moment—  has  yet  to  produce  a  Nouvelle 
status  as  weJl:  students  by  the   evidence  in  itself  that  students   Vaffue. 

score  are  going  out  and  making  are  turning  to  movies  because  The  paradoxical  state  of  film 
their  own  films  which  are  dis-   they  seem  alive  compared  with   study  in  France  is  immediately 


(Continued  on   Page  8) 


cussed  and  analyzed  in  seminar   the  otlier  arts?  And  if  movies, 

gioups,    and    even    the    under-   the    remnants    of    the    art    of,  

ground    fiim-makers    have    be-   movies,  after  over  sixty   years  I  ^  ^ 

come  a  supra-terrestial  group:  of  commercial  exploitation  and  ^inomaf-ir  P^cf' 
Andy  Warhol's  Chelsea  Ciirls  the  degradation  of  being  bound  WinemaTIt  F^a^T 
lias  been  widely  di.scussed  (and 
praised)  in  the  mass  media  and 
is  currently  playing  in  one  of 
the  posh  57th  Street  cimma 
palaces. 

New  Opponents 

One's  first  reaction  to  all  thi.s 
would  be  to  cry  bravo;  it's  nice 
to  know  that  movies  are  com- 
ing to  mean  more  to  people 
than  Doris  Day  and  Rock  Hud- 
son.   But  there  have  ari.sen  not 


By  HENRY  SUSSMAN 

Forget,  if  you  can,  the  tormenting  forms 

you  will  never  depict.  Are  you  not  moved 

by  the  tears  and  siraineyed  glances 

thrust  your  way,  like  beggars'  hands  • 

in  slum-market  streets?  Forget  the 

images  and  screens  which  brought 

a  thousand  actors  playing  .* 

in  your  life  such  grief,  and  dance 

with  the  actors  in  a  circle  —  legs 

marking  time,  but  not  sensation, 

like  a  deaf  drummer's  beats.   . 

It  was  not  your  films  the  world  did  not  accept; 

but  your  being  an  artist:  a  solitary  man 
is  but  a  loathesome  thing,  unless,  perhaps, 
he  beckons  with  his  arms,  and,  smiling, 
sings  arias  to  every  whore  and  stevedore 
he  sees.  Had  you  greeted  gaping  crowds, 
condescended  to  pay  them  a  bit  of  attention, 
you  might  still  be  directing  films, 
and  not  marching  in  circles  with  people 
you  tried  to  avoid  all  your  life. 


'grad; 

to  mass  consumption  patterns, 
slill  have  more  life  and  excite- 
ment and  promise  than  the  oth- 
er arts,  then  isTi't  there  a  pretty 
strong  chance  that  exclusion 
sion  from  official  culture  has 
had  something  to  do  with  this 
vitality  and  survival?" 

Here  and  Abroad 

When  one  compares  this  situ 


Andy's  Gang 


The  new  Boston  Cinema- 
theque opened  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, November  16,  with  Andy 


By    MARTIN    OSTROW 

time  it  can  be  assumed  the  film 
ran  out  of  the  camera  and  War- 
hol shifted  to  a  different  scene. 
The    general    effect    is    sup- 


frustration  that  pervades  all, 
while  a  sense  of  satisfaction  is 
impossible.  Neither  heterosex- 
uality  nor  homosexuality  can 
fulfill  or  satisfy.   Like  Sartre's 


Warhol's  latest  film.  The  Chel- 
ation   with    the    status   of    film  sea  Girls,  his  most  dynamic  and  posed  to  be  that  of  a  hotel  oc 

_    study    abroad — in,    let    us   say, '  complex  work  to  date.  The  al-  cupant,     seeing     and     hearing   trio,  they  are  caught  in  separate 

a  few  dissenting  voices  to  this   f'rance,  to  give  the  most  impor-  i  most  four  hour  film  proposes  to  things  from  the  rooms  around   infernal  rooms  for  eternity. 

licwest     manifestation     of    the   ^''"^    example  —  the    iss-ue    be- '  give  a  peek  into  eight  different  him — but  only  hearing  incom- 

cultural  explosion:  mistrust  of   <^^"^^s     even     more     complex  J  rooms  of  the  Chelsea  Hotel  in  pletely   and  seeing   sections  of 

and     dissatisfaction     with     the   American  interest  in  the  art  of !  New  York.  To  accomplish  this,  specific    situations    already    in        The   means   and   end  of  the 

••film   als  kunst"   [film   as  artj    S^^  ^^^  ^s,  after  all,  largely  an  j  Warhol  uses  two  screens,  show-  progress.    Consequently,    much   film  are  found  in  its  style  and 

ethos  seems  to  have  been  trans-    J^riported  phenomenon  and  the   ing  two  rooms  simultaneously,  of  the  soundtrack  is  unintelli-   effect.  The  film  is  presen-ted  to 

feried   from   the   philistines  to    J"^P^tus    of    film   innovation   is   Each  "peek"  lasts  about  a  half  gible,  as  if  listening  through  a   be   accepted  as  an  experience. 


Film  as  Experience 


the  litciatc  and  the  cognoscenti. 
Today  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
preeisely  those  people  who  are 
most  sensitive  to  the  potenti- 
alities of  the  film  medium  who 
are  most  suspicious  of  the  in- 
creasing  "culturi/ation"  of 
cinema. 

Indexed  it  would  appear  that 
the  cultural  eodifitation  of 
movies  ha.«-  exceede-d  all  reason- 
able bounds  It  is  one  thing  for 
the  Film-Maker's  Cinemateque 
to  loan  out  equipment  free  of 
charge  to  aspiring  and  indigent 
young  Eisensteins;  it  becomes 
quite  another  for  Jack  Valenti, 
President  of  the  MP. A. A.,  to 
announce  that  "Congress  last 
year  included  motion  pictures 
as  one  of  the  arts  which  will  be 
aided  by  the  new  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.  Plans  are 
now  being  drawn  up  for  the 
establishment  of  an  American 
Film  Institute." 

A  recent  six-month  seminar 
.sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  which 
took    place   at   Dartmouth   Col 


still  moving  in  a  basically  east- 

Cinematic  Past 


Out  of  Control? 


Pauline  Kael  wrote  a  fine 
and  sprightly  article  in  the 
New  Republic  lamenting  the 
lack  of  control  of  elements  in 
the  medium  of  modern  films, 
and  the  fact  that  what  makes 
these  films  popular  with  the 
hippy  generation  is  precisely 
(or  impre-cisely)  that  lack  of 
control.   Since  we  all  flip  out. 


hour  to  forty  minutes,  at  which  1  wall.    Visually,  the  audience  is  At   times    Warhol    manages   to 

I  constantly  reminded  of  its  role  excite,   disturb,   fascinate,  daz- 
i  as    voyeur     by  .the     incessant   zlc  (using  incredibly  vivid  col- 
blurring,     zooming,    and    wild   ors  flashing  on  and  off  at  dif- 
j  panning  of  the  camera.  ferent     rates     0/1     the     two 

I  Warhol's  main  theme  is  ^^^reens),  and  repulse  his  audi- 
I  homosexuality — in  all  its  vari-  ^"^^-  But  unfortunately  too 
I  ous  manifestations.  Lesbians  of  ?^}^"  ^^^  experience  begins  to 
jail  shapes  and  sizes,  gay  boys,  f^^^  flat,  and  the  only  thing  that 
la  narcissistic  adonis  who  does 
I  a  strip  in  the  light  of  colored 
tiue  to  our  (insiders')  idea  of  ;  flashing  stroboscopes,  drag 
"    "'"  "'  queens,  and  even  a  heterosexu- 

al here  and  there  are  all  com- 
bined to  make  one  gala  pot- 
pourri of  degradation. 

The  film  itself  makes  no  com- 


Miriam  Weinstein 


Beatle-life. 

Lacks  Chutzpah 

However  (and  here  is  the 
point),  the  fact  that  the  Beatles 
are  natural  should  not  be  an 
excuse  for  the  shenldy  acting, 
cheap  gimmicks  and  offensive 
visual     presentation     of     that 


sustains  the  audience  is  "What 
will  he  show  us  next?"  Some 
of  the  scenes  are  by  far  too 
long  and  the  audience  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  "priest"  who 
finally  says  to  the  camera  "Now 
Avhat  am  I  supposed  to  do?  Id 
like  to  go  home  and  jerk  ofl  or 


we  dig  to  see  a  flipped-out  *pad.'  The  timing  of  the  scene 
flick.  But  do  the-se  mediators  is  considerably  slower  and  less 
of  taste  and  vision   present  us    sensitive  than  that 


uwvi   aiiu  J^.•^s    •♦ly-.-^o  t    ^l  •     .    ■.,    oegraoa- 

It  of,  say,  the  i^"    ^V.^^'  he  1?  Warhol  pre- 

scene  in  the  Alps;  likewise  the  ^)^™    .^^"'^.^  exi^s-ts  but  refuses  to 

absence    of    the    real    creative 


ments.  Aside  from  the  amaVine  something.'    Warhol's  actors,  if 

technical  contrasts  jn  tones  0I  ^^^^ ^^f  ^^Z^"^'  »«•«  frightening 

black    and    white    and    cdor  JIT''" -''"^    '^^    ^}^\  "^^"«"    ^^'^ 

there  i^  virtuallv  no  SmU^^      '  ^^^^^  is  g  r  e  a  t  d  o  u  b  t  as  to 

tion  o^coment   Is  this'del^^^^^^^^^  ^'j?^**"  ^^l^^  ^^*  «^^'°*?  o^  "«^. 

itm.  is  mis  dei^rada-  One  can't  help  feeling  that  if 


chutzpah    whic^i    makes    the 
Beatles  our  boys. 

The  premise  of  the  plot  is  an 
absurdity,  but  does  that  give 
license  for  those  unexplained 
sequences  such  as  the  five  at- 


.%•        ""ac>r    ai.^cussion     was  tasy  of  the  actual  Beatles.  The  ar^ 

l-ilm  Study  jn  Higher  Educa-  lads   are   natural,   we   are   told  of 

lion,     and   the  dissenting   note  by  the  ladies  in  the  street,  and,  to 

was    struck    by    Critic    Pauline  yes,  it  is  true.  The  four  doors  )U5 


clue   us   in.     Inevitably    there- 
ud^'     '^^^"^^^^     ^^^^     become 

.    ^     homosexual     masquerad- 

•vL""/  ^  P^,^^t  tells  his  lesbian   ,utunK  i 

flock,  Warhol's  people  all 

tain  tl 

frozen 


Warhol  would  only  break  his 
cardinal  rule  of  never  editing  a 
piece  of  film,  he  could  have 
produced  a  truly  electrifying 
work.  By  taking  the  material 
of  the  finished  film,  and  greatly 
cutting  it  down  with  a  larger 


with  a  unified  work  of  art  ex- 
pressing a  feeling  about  the 
world  around  them,  or  rather 
with  fragmentCHl,  if  sensitive, 
responses  to  a  hopeless  situa- 
tion? 

1,..,^         ,        ,  ,  ,--,--     I      For    instance,    in    Help,    the 

lege  explored  fears  fostered  by    Beatles  are  shown  in  the  glori- 

ish    room,    and,   yes,    it   too    is    license:    for    the    primary    re- 


And    lik«    ♦K^'V   /uV",  '^"'i^''<'»'s      on      shifting      from 

And    like    the    faithful  room  to  room,  a  completely  ex- 

tain  their  rnnl '1;^T^;«"l4"^^^^■  ^*^'"g    experience    could    have 

,    n  meir  cool  to  the  ultinriate  been  achieved  without  the  fre- 


hell    of   existence.    The 


quent    ennui    of 


Kael 

"Isn't   the   fanta.vtic  new   in 


the     present 

ave  made 

go  home  to  find  our 


SUNDAY  EVENING  December  18  at  8  oxlock 

'^     "Our  Draft  Laws— Fair  or  Unjust?" 
FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsbori  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


action  of  the  boys  is  an  under- 
reaction;  Rlngo  wrapped  in  an 
orange  blanket  in  the  trunk  of 
the  mad  scientist's  car,  upon 
being  saved  by  George,  says 
merely  'hullo.'  And  George 
says  nothing. 

The  Beatles  function  at  their 
best  in  this  world  of  glamor- 
ous unexplained  happenings 
but,  goddammit,  why  do  they 
have  to  respond  in  such  a 
fragmented,  if  sensitive,  way 
to  the  absurdities  of  the  life 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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alive  by  drugs  and  a  r«n^7n«;         ^.        ^^  ^^  ^"""^^  ^«  ^'" 
1 ^^  ^°°  ^  cojnstant   excitement  in  other  ways. 


A  He 


r 


By  HOWARD  WINANT 

There  was  this  faintness 
slightly  unwashed  and  a'erid 
with  potential,  like  new  Spring. 

The  first  time  I  cut  grass 

1  was  shocked,  after 

at  how  sweet  the  small  smell  seemed. 

All  greens,  Nature,  thrive 

on  small  death    Fire  eame 

Irom  this  veil;  those  soon-to-bc-piled 

bright  heaps  will  die 

on  their  verdant  bellies 

pressed  fatly  to  their  growing  brothers. 

Lady,  after  you  last  loved 

you  Ic^y  on  the  spent  ground, 
smelling  sour-drunk, 

smiling,  caught  like 

a  grass  blanket  by  the  earth 

mcredibly  beautiful. 
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Four  Imitations 
Of  Paintings 

By  JEREMY  COTT 

FEBRUARY 
(after  the  Limbourg  brothers) 

The  first  snow  landscape  in  the  West:    . 
the  Limbourgs'  village 
in  the  dead  of  winter: 

Other  months  you  gather  grain, 

but  now   inside  the  barn,  sit — 

beams  drying  out  the  clothes,  and  smoke 

curls  from  the  chimney: 

In  the  barnyard,  birds  peck  in  the  snow 

for  food;  the  sheep  togefher  in  the  pen,  and  still 

one  woman  blows  the  icy  breath  about  her  hands: 

One  towTisman's  chopping  wood;  and  one 
beyond  him  drives  the  donkey 
up  the  footpath  —  toward  the  hills, 
the  steeple,  and  the  clouded  sky. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS 
(after  anonymous  Florentine  painter) 

The  unicorn  is  squatting  there  to  watch 

The  hero  mete  out  gold?  One 

Golden  ball  and  then  another,  both 

In  time.   It  is  the  space 

Caught  by  the  painter  and  the  gilded  frame. 

One  laurel's  standing  there,  on  either  side 

Discord's  intent:  Athena,  Aphrodite, 

Hera.  "Where  is  Helen? 

Each  girl  with  her  flowing  tresses, 

Each  girl  with  her  sandy  lips, 

Fair-shining  skin,  fair  cheeks.  How  useless 

Paris'  hand  peaked  in  gold!  Six  eyes  wait; 

The  kingdom  rests  a  moment.  How  far  the  range 

Of  delectable  mountains,  grass  and  earth  and  sky: 

All  parsimony  to  fhe  deed. 

How  vast  the  poet's  spaces.  And  the  poet? 
The  metaphor's  baroque,  austere  the  tongue. 

ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST 
(after  Piero  della  Francesca) 

You  read  a  book  beneath  the  setting  flame. 
Your  feet  on  clay,  your  eyes  upon  tlie  emblem 
Turning  in  the  air.  And  yet  you  read  .  .  . 
Your  brown  hands  are  hands  stained  like  mme, 
Embroidered  as  the  garments  which  you  wear, 
Immense  as  night,  immense  as  the  night 
You  read.  Upon  your  book  the  night  grows  still. 

MORTLAKE  TERRACE 
(after  J.M.W.  Turner) 

The  trees  are  growing  vine  on  IVlurtiake  Terrace, 

And  the  roses  in  the  crevice 

Of  the  garden  whet  the  day 

That  rises  out  upon  the  ships'  canal. 

All  day  the  heat  grew  worse 

On  Mortlake  Terrace,  and  we  played  our  darts 

And   arrows  at  the  mansion 

Mapped  in  white  vines, 

And  we  aimed  our  guns  across  the  terrace, 

Ofl  the  ridge, 

Into  the  torrid  sun. 
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Moving  Target 


Joseph  Silverstein  concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orc/feslra  S  proi/cS  in  the  third  Music  Department  concert 
last  Friday. 


The  Cartoon  Synthesis 

By  HOWARD  WINAJ^T 

Only  When  I  Laugh  is  not  a  play  by  Jules  Feiffer,  and  the  sooner  someone  says  that,  the 
better.  In  fact,  it  is  not,  so  far  as  1  can  tell,  a  play  at  all,  and  it  is  not,  directly  at  least,  by  Jules 
Feiffer.  This  in  itself  does  not  have  any  negative  value.  If  someone  could  make  a  viable  tragedy 
out  of  the  Farmer's  Almanac,  I  for  one  say  he  should  go  ahead. 

What  is  this  thing  then?  Well,  it's  a  collection  of  Feifler  cartoons  in  which  the  captions, 
somewhat  modified,  serve  as  script.  That's  the  better  part  of  the  production  anyway;  it  centers 
on  two  of  the  most  appealing  characters  in  the  current  refeiffal  of  cartoon  sociology  (last  emer- 
gent, with  Herblock's  Joe  McCarthy,  from  the  sewers  in  1952),  namely,  inept  Bernard  Mer- 
gendeiler  and  his  pseudo-Hef- 
ner mentor,  Huey.  This  series  of 
interrelated  skits  has  some  po- 
tential, for  Feffer's  characters 
are  very  much  the  components 
of  the  mass  mind,  from  which 
significance,  by  character  rep- 
resentation of  these  compo- 
nents, can  quite  likely  spring. 
•Only  When  I  Laugh,  in  its  at- 
tempt to  do  this,  falls  rapidly 
into  emphasis  on  the  cliche. 

That's  the  Bernard  and  Huey 
("The  New  Year's  Eve  Party") 
part.  The  skit  part.  The  first 
half  of  the  program  is  devoted 
to  some  other  Feiffer  creations, 
namely,  George,  who  lives  on 
the  moon.  Crawling  Arnold 
(my  particular  favorite),  and  a 
machine  designed  by  a  certain 
Walter  Fay  to  erase  unhappi- 
ness,  called,  with  a  credible  de- 
giee  of  accuracy.  The  Lonely 
Machine. 

1     don't     think     "George's       >,     r    /r         i,         .,  t  4u       4  <   c  ij 

Moon"  belongs  in  the  play,  al-      ^«  ^V^^^^'^'^Vf^Z'  f^T^  ?*'''.%Ti.  *^*'f/"^M-  ""^  ^^  Tf^l* 
though  Jeffrey  Jacobs  did  a  de-      CrawUng  Arnold  (Matt  Conley)   talks  with   Miss  Sympathy 

cent  job  in   an   altogether   too      ^•'«^«  ^^^^V)  ^"^  ^^'^  /'<>«''  <>/  *'^  P«*»«- 

long,  almost  monologue  sort  of  cern  with  the  issue  of  empathy,  They  are  reductive.  They  are 
.f.:  ^!!?  '»"""'*'  ^'iV  ™*lf*  of  protagonism.  You  can  hate  philosophical.  They  play  it 
of  the  cartoons  upon  which  the  everybody  in  Crawling  Arnold's  straight,  not  for  laughs.  They 
production  draws,  and  l.eorge-  ^^^^  world,  even  Arnold  him-  don't  have  Yiddish  accents  most 
©n-the-moon  is  a  weak  scene  j.^,j  ^^^  j.^j,i  ,4,^^  ^^^^  perverse  of  the  time,  if  they  have  them 
(?)  becaus^  it  is  a  weak  car-  ,m,^  triumph  and  its  setting,  at  all.  They  mean  what  they 
toon:  weak  in  us  allegorical  gjjghi  overacting  (characteris-  say.  Stick  them  all  in  one  room, 
content,  weak  in  its  reductive  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  whole  cast  all  eve-  and  the  mind  whose  facets  they 
nature,  weak  in  Us  logic.  ning)  by  Jane  Paley,  but  in  a    symptomize  breaks  down.    In 

Rejection   and  Love  xo]e  which   did   not   sufUr   too   this  production  every  "skit"  is 

"The  Lonly  Machine"  suffers    much  for  it.  delivered  as  an  elaborate,  acted- 

from  the  same  fault  to  a  lesser  My  objections  to  Only  When  out,  joke.  Every  concluding  line 
degree.  Feifler's  recurrent  I  Laugh,  1  have  said,  center  on  in  a  skit  is  delivered  as  a 
theme  of  rejection  as  a  require-  the  devices  used  in  the  varia-  punch-line,  though  punch  lines 
ment  for  love  is  beginning  to  tions  on  the  theme  of  "Bernard  depend  on  their  contrast  to  the 
border  on  the  obsessive,  taking  and  Huey"  and  "The  New  established  mood  for  their 
precedence   over   all  categories   Year's  Eve  Party."  validity.  But  FcifTor's  last  lines 

of  cartoons  but  the  overtly  po-  This  fraction  of  the  produc-  are  summaries.  They  are  re- 
litical.  It  certainly  has  the  tion  (long  on  time,  short  on  ductivc,  and  they  do  not  belong 
heaviest  emphasis  in  this  pro-  value),  consists  of  a  series  of  in  a  Bob  Hope  delivery  pattern, 
duction.  Again,  Mervyn  Wil-  personified  Feifler  cartoons,  FeifTer's  humor  should  be  de- 
liams  as  Fay  had  to  hold  up  too  "presented,"  as  Mr.  Clay  of  the  spairing,  pessimistic,  and  black, 
much,  both  in  time  and  in  value.  Theatre  Arts  Department,  our  This  production  takes  that  hu- 
and  had  to  repeat  too  many  director,  has  written  for  the  mor  and  makes  it  vivacious,  op- 
iines.  He  was  forced  to  suggest  program,  "without  alteration."  timistic,  and  baby  blue, 
too    much    that    wasn't    really   All  told,  twenty-five  Feifler  car-  Soottv  Direction 

there,  the  eventual  degradation   toons  are  acted  out  for  us  be- 

of    his    automated   culture   not-   tween  intermission  and  curtain        On  a  more  technical  side,  the 

fall,     supposedly     set     literally    direction   was   spotty.   (Jood   to 
into  fleshy,  human  context.  exceJl(>nt  in  the  first  half.  weak- 

Wrong  Color  ^''"  again   in  the  second.    The 

»»«.   4>     4U      4  K  s  «,  -      i?^:4V4k^v   characters  in  the  cartoon   skits 
.     .      ~      -.u  .  i^^^^V'    ^    arin'      vf.n««!iH    in   ^^ould   be  treated   more  gently 

is  fine,  with  very  few  excep-  <'»^a'-«<^*^'"^  . ^.7  Lh^^7h!v  H«  than  they  aie  by  Mr.  Clay,  whj 
tions,  and  would  stand,  ]  be-  move  or  act  out.  ^h^".  ^h^y^do,  j^as  them  recede  into  the  back- 
Jieve,  quite  well  as  a  one-acter.  which  is  rare,  move  in  a  car-  .^.^-jj^^j  melee  droDDing  their 
Its  great   beauty    is   its   uncon-    toon,  they  almost  never  speak,   ^^^^^i'""    "^<^'^t'    aroppmg    ineir 


withstanding. 

Fine  One-Acter 

"Crawling  Arnold,"  the  long- 
est single  piece  of  the  evening. 


Music  Review 


Reality:  Duality 


Michael  Friedmann 


concept  was  given  acute  musi-  a<lequate  to  most  of  the  music 
cal  reality  in  the  faculty  con-  he  performs,  but  is  never  over- 
cert  last  Friday  night.  Joseph  powering.  His  efforts  are  di- 
Silverslein,  concertmaster  of  reeled  towards  articulating  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orches-  giving  warmth  and  vitality  to 
tra    was  guest  soloist   in  Mar-  the    structural    units    of    the 


skit(tish?)  roles,  after  an  in- 
variably overplayed  ending,  in 
full  view  of  the  audience.  One 
prays  for  a  blackout  when  two 
lovers  in  Skit  A  abandon  each 
other  callously  two  seconds 
after  some  emotional  declara- 
tion and  join  other  partners. 
The  party  scene  is  relatively 
juvenile  in  any  case;  Feiffer's 
characters  don't  go  to  parties 
Members  of  an  academic  nique  and  tone  without  clearly  with  rock  and  roll  bands.  If 
community  are  often  inclined  relating  them  to  musical  con-  they  are  Flippant  and  Social, 
to  view  their  existence  as  that  tent,  the  foimer  is  a  performer  they  go  to  cocktail  parties;  if 
of  an  ivory  tower,  creating  a  of  musical  ideas.  Kofi's  playing  they  are  Earnest  and  (Greenwich 
duality  between  the  university  lacks  the  sensual  appeal  of  Villagey,  they  go  to  nude  par- 
and    the   "outside   world."    The    most  violinists.  His  technique  is   ties  or  pot  parties. 

To  Mr.  Clay's  credit,  the 
blocking  in  Crjiwling  Arnold's 
crawling  relieved  a  potentially 
unbearable  situation  (Arnold 
sitting  on   his  ass  on  the  floor 

^ ,  rr^i.     ^  for  twenty   minutes),  while  at 

tino's  Fantasy  Variations  for  composer  s  message.  The  Qu»r-  the  same  time  portraying  a  35- 
unaccompanied  violin.  Mr.  Sil-  tet  s  performance  matched  year-old  child's  courtship  and 
verstein  is  a  highly  respected  their  efforts  m  two  exceptional  rn  a  t  i  n  g  rites.  This  was  fine, 
instrumentalist  with  a  bright,  Haydn  renditions  last  year.  Moon-George  also  moved  well, 
attractive  tone  and  a  technique  This  piece,  notably  in  it.s  first  b,jt  had  to  do  it  for  too  long, 
which  made  one  think  that  he  movement,  tends  toward  an  a  few  credits  to  actors:  Matt 
probably  didn't  even  have  to  ambiguity  in  the  assertion  of  Conley  was  consistently  good, 
practice  as  complicated  a  piece  its  unusual  tonality.  Its  irre-  Judies  Roberts,  Allen,  and  Just- 
as  the  Martino  variations.  (Coufiniicd  on  Page  8)  (Continued  on  Page  8) 
Neither  within  individual 
phrases,  relations  between 
phrases,  nor  within  the  larger 
outlines  of  the  piece,  could  one 
sense  any  coherence  of  musical 
approach  nor  any  affinity  with 
the  music. 

Mr.  Silverstein's  contribu- 
tion, which  opened  the  second 
half  of  the  concert  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  Brandeis 
Quartet's  performance  of 
Haydn's  Quartet  in  F  sharp 
minor,  op.  50  no.  4.  Robert  KofT 
is  a  study  in  contrast  to  Mr. 
Silverstein.  Where  the  virtues 
in  the  latter's  playing  are  in- 
strumental,  i.e.,  they  arc 
oriented    towards   violin    tcch- 


UNICORN  PRESENTS  IN  CONCERT 
Friday,  Jan.  6,  1967-8:30  P.M,-Jordan  Hall 

ERIC 
ANDERSEN 

Moil  orders  —  check  or  money  order  poyoble  to 
Unicorn  Coffee  House,  Boston,  Moss.  02116 
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Schoenberg  Hits  Boston 


Moses  Reborn 


—  Michael  Friedmofin 
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THe  Necrophiliac  —  a  recent  addition  to  the  JUSTICE  family. 

Tension  Mounting 

Sex  Busted? 

By  THE  NECROPHILIAC 

'^Education  is  a  means  of  strucluring  an  environment  in 
inch  a  Jttanner  as  will  providi^  the  greatest  amount  of  inform,a- 
tion  for  those  to  be  educated.  It  is  a  way  oi  teaching  people  "Ivow 
to  look  at  tfte  world.'  "  Old  Folk  Saying 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  since  your  entire  educa- 
tion IS  a  conditioned  response  to  the  manner  in  which  you  get 
it.  to  the  grades,  Plii  Beta  Kappa  keys,  G.R.E.'s  and  tiie  like, 
and  since  you  are  getting  an  education  here  which  goes  "tar 
beyond  the  limits  ot  the  classroom,"  as  the  catalogue  probably 
says,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  your  whole  social  lite 
may  he  no  more  than  a  conditioned  respon«>e? 

Right,  and  if  it  isn't  on  the  way  there  right  now,  it  prob- 
ably soon  will  be.  Consider  this  infallible  logic:  (1)  In  high 
school,  ten  times  out  of  ten,  you  couldn't  make  it  in  either 
your  house  or  your  girlfriend!  boy  friend  )'s  house.  Mommy  or 
Djddy  might  catcli  you  and  all  liell  miglit  break  loose.  Result? 
You  made  it  in  a  car,  cold  a:<>  a  Sara  Lee  cake,  in  the  dead  of 
winter  and  snow  encrusted  woods,  while  Mommy  and  Daddy 
slept  .soundly,  knowing  that  you  were  out  of  control.  Tliat  was 
the  minor  result,  the  major  result  was  tJiat  you  came,  in  this 
inilial  stage,  to  associate  sexual  excitement  witli  woods,  snow, 
Cold,  and  a  strange,  jack-knifed  position  whicii  you  simulated 
fuiuliv    in    rememl)ering.      You    — 


In    this    past    week,    Arnold  system.  In  the  opera,  the  prob- 
Schoenberg,    one    of    the    20th  lem  is  generally  solvcxi  through 
century's  musical  prophets,  had  the  projection  of  a  lyrical  ex- 
one   of    his    greatest    triumphs,  tension,  Aaron. 
His    unfinished     opera,     Moses 
and  Aaron,  was  presented  in  an 


The  Times  Fails 


tions.  Schoenberg's  struggle 
was  that  against  his  own 
chains,  i.e.  the  confusion  ot 
form  and  content  which  re- 
sults from  his  use  of  the 
twelve-tone  system.  His  instru- 
mental music  is  the  witness  to 


pany,  which  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  this  overdue  Ameri- 
can premiere. 


Schoenberg^  in  Tradition 


One  of  Schoenberg's  suc- 
cesses in  chamber  music  is  the 
String:  Trio,  op.  47,  Which  wag 
performed  in  the  last  faculty 
concert  by  Robert  Koff,  Eugen 


extravagant,  if  somewhat  mis-        Today     Schoenberg     is     de- 
guided    production     by    Sarati    modee,  one  of  the  most  likely    many  of  his  failures. 
Caldwell's  Boston  Opera  Com-   targets  for  the  anti-lyrical,  anti         ^ 

romantic,     avant-garde.     Even 

those   composers    who    use 

Schoenberg's   twelve-tone   sys- 
tem   envision    their    music    as 

springing  from  Webern,  one  of  Lehner,  and  Madeline  Foley  at 
A  dramatic  juxtaposition  of  Schoenberg's  disciples,  rather  Slosborg  Music  Center.  The 
ideas  is  the  basb  of  the  opera,  than  from  Schoenberg  himself,  single  movement  maintains 
instead  of  the  farcical  series  of  A  particularly  insensitive  re-  lyric  in  t  ens  it  y  throughout, 
trivia,  which  usually  serves  as  action  to  Schoenberg's  message 
operatic      subject      matter,    by  one   of  the  chosen   people, 

was  that  of  Harold  Schonberg 

(a    relative,    no   doubt)    in   his 

N.Y.    Times    review    of    Moses 

and  Aaron:  ".  .  .  IZ  tone  music 

is  not  a  sensuous  medium  .  .  . 


Schoenberg  thus  joins  the 
noble,  if  difficult  tradition  of 
Monteverdi's  Orfeo,  Mozart's 
The  Maggie  Flute,  Beethoven's 
Fidelio,   Verdi's  Otello,   Berg's 


Wozzeck.  Moses  is  portrayed  as  He  composed   a  12 -tone   opera 

a  figure  in  continuous,  existen-  if  opera  it  can  be  called  .  .  . 

tial  awareness  of   the   infinite.  It  is  not  a  pretty  score.  No  12- 

The    first   scene,    which    shows  tone  score  is  pretty  ...  it  (the 


moulding  the  atonal  surface  in 
the  most  expressive  way  con- 
ceivable. The  performance  was 
expressive  and  generally  accu- 
rate. Twentieth-century  com- 
posers would  do  well  to  take 
music  such  as  this  as  a  para- 
digm for  lyricism  and  concise- 
ness of  form. 

A  note  on  performance:  Mr. 
Koff  and  his  colleagues  are  to 


Moses  in  communion  with  God,    opera)    is  too  much  of  a  piece    be  congratulated  for  this  high- 


develuped  a  conditioned  re- 
sponse, which  forced  you  to 
think  of  sex  as  the  product  of 
cold   and  discomfort.  Mentally, 

you  may  have  scoffed  at  this, 
but  how  do  you  explain  'hat 
eagerness  to  go  for  a  ride  after 
tti>>e  late  winter  dates  in  your 
cnet-rleider  days"  Oh,  condi- 
tioned you  were,  my  children, 
conditioned  you  were.  Deep 
d.•i^•n  in  your  sulxionsiious, 
where  your  id  and  your  super- 
ego are  fighting  for  their  unre- 
pre>sc*d  lives,  superego  hit  id 
below  the  l>elt,  snarliru;  "Ha.  a 
conditioned  response!  That's 
one  for  me!"  And  all  the  time 
you  thought  you  were  cateririf^ 
to  your  deepest,  most  basic, 
most  primeval  instincts  to  pre- 
serve tiie  race.  You  would  have 
re.-,(>ontled  the  .same  way  to  ice 
cream  in  the  first  stage. 

This  brings  me  to  a  great 
fear  which  I  have,  and  which 
may  l>e  creeping  toward  domi- 


is  per'haps  the  most  fulfilled  in 
the  opera.  Using  sprechstimmc 

(speech-song),  which  remains 
Moses'  mode  of  expression 
throughout,  a  mute  figure 
emerges,  akin  to  Barlach's  ex- 
pressionist sculptures.  I>onald 
Gramm,  who  portrayed  Moses 
in  this  production  made  an 
honest  dramatic  effort,  but  was 
unable  to  capture  that  agonized 
stasis  in  his  voice.  The  second 
scene,  beautifully  conceptu- 
alized in  this  production,  shows 
the    other    side    of    the    coin. 


the  entire   idiom  lacks 
variety." 

As  Eric  Salzman  pointed  out 
in  his  suf>erb  program  notes  to 
Moses  and  Aaron,  12-tone  is 
neither  a  language  nor  a  me- 
dium, sensuous  or  otherwise. 
It  is  an  idea,  born  out  of  the 
desperate  need  of  the  composer 
to  liberate  himself  from  the 
cliches  of  chromatic  harmony, 
without  depleting?  its  content. 
Hierarchy  of  language,  which 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  tonil 
harmony,  become.^?  an  organic, 


have  intellectually  decided  to 
behave?  No!  1  hear  you  thun- 
der in  response.  You  are  not. 
The  present  junior  class  has 
never  had  any  SOC  (Sex  on 
Campus)  which  did  not  break 
a  rule!  And  this,  I  submit,  has 
conditioned  them.  They,  and 
certainly  tho:>e,  younger  than 
they,  who  came  to  Brandeis 
.safely  after  the  3-in-a-room 
rule  was  put  into  non-practice, 
are  conditioned  to  like  fear 
while  they  have  sex!  They 
liave  been  taught  that  the  way 
to  enjoy  themselves  sexually, 
and  to  learn  how  to  make  love 
well,  in  college  at  least,  in- 
volves that  little  tingle:  you 
know  there  is  a  minute  possi- 
bility of  getting  caught.  No 
one  ever  did  get  caught,  so 
there  was  no  practical  risk, 
but  the  administration  .seemed 
to  bo,  at  that  time,  dedicated 
to  giving  us  the  highest  quality 
of  sexual  experience   available 


born    out    of   a    prion    concep- 

Theater 


nation  over  us  at  this  very  mo-   on  any  campus  in  the  country. 


nient.  It  involves  the  second 
stage  in  the  sexual  respon.se 
conditioning  cycle,  or  SRCC: 
(2)  Now  that  you  are  in  col- 
lege, are  you  free  to  l>ehave 
sexually   in  the   way   that  you 
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I  .said  the  administration 
see-med  to  be  doin^  us  a  favor, 
but  we  knew  better  than  to 
take  their  fanta.stic  considera- 
tion of  the  students  for  grant- 
ed. They  were  playing  for 
time,  concocting  some  heinous 
new  plot.  But  noL>ody  could 
imagine  what  they  were  plan- 
ning. 

I  believe  that  I  have  guessed 
the  intentions  of  the  wicked 
masters  of  Realpolitik  who  live 
to  plot  in  Gryzmish  and  Bern- 
stein-Marcus. Having;  led  us  to 
the  fat,  soft,  conditioned  life  of 
the  sexually  responsive  stu- 
dent, they  are  «:oinf>;  to  leave  us 
in  the  lurch!  They  are  suing:  to 
rescind  the  rule!  Hasn't  our 
esteemed  Oean  of  Residence 
said.  "Rules  are  there  to  \ye  en- 
forced; if  you  don't  enforce 
them,  get  them  off  the  books." 
Knowing  the  history  of  the 
Golden  Rule  at  Brandeis,  why 
didn't  we  grasp  his  meaning 
immediately?  He  is  ifoing  to 
remove     that     deliciou.s,     safe, 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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e  or 


Aaron  is  lucidity  itself.  Schoen-  individualized  process,  not  one 
berg's  eloquent  hyper-roman- 
tic, lyrical  lines  reveal  a  voice 
without  spiritual  substance. 
Richard  Lewis  nade  a  drama- 
tic caricature  of  Aaron,  dis- 
torting him  into  a  figure  more 
appropriate  to  the  Massachu- 
setts political  scene  than  to 
Schoenijerg's  battle  of  ideas. 
Vocally,  the  part  demands  a 
heldentenor  (heroic  or  drima- 
tic  tenor)  rather  than  Lewis' 
lyric  type. 

Schoenberg's  Chosen  People 

The  third  scene  presents  the 
third  element  of  the  drama,  the 
dioson  people  of  Israel,  as  they 
resolve  to  follow  Moses  and 
his  mouthpiece,  Aaron,  into  the 
de.sert.  Tlie  accurate,  vibrant 
chorus  of  this  production  closed 
one  of  the  perfect  acts  in  opera 
on  a  marvelously  expressive 
note. 

The  second  act  is.  on  the 
whole,  less  successful.  The 
Golden  Calf,  the  only  symbol 
which  materializes  on  the 
stage,  (the  staff -serpent'of  the 
second  scene,  the  burning  bush 
of  the  opening,  the  tablets  of 
stone,  are  all  left  to  the  imag- 
ination) is  the  center  of  a  dis- 
proportionately long  and  musi- 
cally complex  orgy  scene, 
which  Mi.ss  Caldwell  made  no 
sense  of  whatsoever.  The  opera 
closes  on  a  note  of  torment, 
Moses  again  in  agonized  soli- 
tude. The  disturbing  incom- 
pleteness of  the  musical  and 
ideational  message  (Schoen- 
berg finished  the  second  act  in 
1932.  and  would  not  even  begin 
the  third  act  for  the  next  22 
years)  is  .symbolic  of  Schoen- 
berg's creative  corpus.  Just  as 
the  dialectics  of  meaning 
seem  too  comolex  for  the  com- 
poser to  handle  in  the  opera, 
.so  did  tho  manipulative  char- 
acter of  his  own  12-tone  sys- 
tem l>ecome  too  predominant 
an  aspect  of  the  composer's 
message.  Just  as  Moses' 
sprechstimme  can  never  break 
into  Ivrical  lucidity,  so  is 
Schoenberg's  own  lyricism  re- 
strained by  the  rigidity  of  his 


ly  unusual  effort.  A  much  more 
typical  instrumental  realiza- 
tion of  Scheonberg's  music  was 
presented  by  the  opera  orches- 
tra of  the  past  week,  and  its 
pedestrian  conductor,  Os- 
bourne  McConathy.  Phrasing 
was  non-existent,  and  «;fring  in- 
tonation at  key  moments  was 
miserably  ragged. 

Koff   Produces   Disaster 

As  far  as  the  rest  of  the 
chamber  concert,  the  program 
was  dominated  by  the  Dvorak 
C  Major  Quirtet    possibly  the 

(Continued  on   Page   7) 
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The  Victors  (Morts  sans  Sepulture)  is  not  Jean-Paul  Sartre's 
best  play.  This  fact  was  strengthened  during  its  run  at  the  Loeb 
Drama  Center  two  weeks  ago.  It  was  a  production  that  well 
matched  the  failures  and  triumphs  of  the  script.  Unfortunotely, 
instances  of  the  latter  were  all  too  infrequent. 

At  the  play's  beginning,  five  members  of  the  French  Under- 
ground, captured  by  the  collaborating  Vichy  government,  are 
tortured  for  secrets  they  don't  possess.  Then,  suddenly  and  un- 
wittingly, their  leader  is  thrown  in  with  them  and  each  finds 
himself  with  a  secret  to  keep.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  a  series 
of  tortures  and  threats  administered  by  the  Vichy  to  their 
pri.wners,  and  by  the  prisoners  to  one  another.  The  problem 
for  the  captors  is  how  to  extract  tlie  .secret;  the  problem  for  the 
captives,  whether  or  not  to  give  it. 

What  sounds  like  good  dramatic  material  is  made  less  .so 
by  Sartre's  philosophy.  *'WilI  he  or  won't  he?"  is  one  of  the 
oldest  theatrical  devices  around,  but  "Will  he  or  won't  he?" 
complicated  by  ^'Should  he  or  .shouldn't  he?"  and  "Let's  sit 
down  and  torture  ourselves  with  this  existential  problem"  just 
doesn't  go.  Not  for  Sartre,  and  not  for  Thomas  Babe,  who  di- 
rected The  Victors.  What  we  got  was  not  a  play  about  people  or 
ideas  but  a  staged  treatise  adopted  from  the  mind. 

This  passion  for  a  drama  of  stultification  dominated  the 
first  two  acts.  The  acting  here  seldom  rose  above  the  level  of 
boring.  Besides  the  tone  of  the  play,  already  discussed,  there 
were  complications  due  to  exposition  and  limited  stage  space, 
which  caused  a  pall  of  lethargy  to  settle  over  both  the  cast  and 
the  audience. 

But  intermission  proved  a  sufficient  time  for  both  to  re- 
cuperate. The  action  both  in  thought  and  stage  movement  be- 
came vigorous.  In  other  words,  the  movement  and  the  action 
of  the  play  moved  from  the  head  to  the  guts,  with  dramatically 
satisfactory,  though  not  always  pleasant  results. 

During  intermission  too,  the  cast  must  have  stopped  nib- 
bling their  milquetoast  and  downed  a  shot  or  two  of  some 
stronger  stufT.  Now  that  they  could  move  more  (physically  and 
metaphorically)  there  was  more  spit  and  bite  to  their  perform- 
ances. 

William  Schroeder's  set,  which  was  so  pleasing  upon  first 
entering  the  theatre,  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  the  perform- 
ance. By  combining  the  Vichy  headquarters  and  the  prison 
into  one  setting,  there  was  hardly  ever  a  time  when  the  entire 
stage  was  used.  And  also  the  convincing  realism  of  downstage 
obstructions  isn't  worth  it  when  an  actor  becomes  invisible  to 
half  the  house. 

The  chief  problem  of  the  production,  contributed  to  by  its 
every  phase,  was  a  lack  of  consistent  action.  For  the  first  two 
acts  Mr.  Babe  simply  hung  his  actors  in  a  closet  drama.  For 
the  rest  of  the  play  he  aired  them  out  —  and  when  the  moths 
finally  flew  away,  there  were  a  few  moments  of  excitement. 
But  if  all  this  proved  anything,  it  was  that  existentialism  is 
good  material  for  a  tedious  melodrama. 

SUNDAY  EVENING  December  11  at  s  o'clock 

Dr.  HERBERT  APTHEKER 
Prof.   I.  MILTON  SACKS 

'7he  United  States  in  Vietnam: 
An  Appraisal" 

FORD    HALL   FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 
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Evaluation 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
Further  on  In  the  lecture, 
Velikovsky  expressed  the  view 
that  the  presence  of  Greek 
Zeus,  Roman  Jupiter,  and 
Hindu  Shiva  —  all  celestial 
deities  having  similar  charac- 
teristics —  in  pantheons  from 
India  to  Italy  confirmed  his 
theory  about  a  world-wide  ca- 
tas-trophe.  However,  the  pres- 
ence of  these  very  similar 
deities  in  the  pantheons  of  such 
diverse  areas  can  be  readily 
explained  in  another  way. 
Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  Shiva  are 
all  adaptations  of  the  old  Indo- 
European  sky-weather-storm 
concept,  usually  deified  as 
Dyaus-Pitar.  When  the  Indo- 
Europeans  invaded  Greece, 
Italy,  and  India  in  the  second 
millennium  B.C.,  they  brought 
their  chief  deity  along  with 
them.  The  name  Zeus  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  D  y  a  u  s  ('shining 
sky');  Jupiter  is  a  compound 
from  Pitar  ('power',)  ('father'). 
Shiva  was  originally  a  fertil- 
ity (?)  deity  of  the  pre-Vedic 
Harappa  culture  (2500-1900 
B.C.)  of  the  Indus  Valley.  Later 
Shiva  assimilated  the  celestial 
aspects  not  of  Dyaus-Pitar,  but 
of  Rudra,  another  imported 
Indo-European  storm-god  men- 
tioned in  the  Rig-Veda.  Al- 
though a  celestial  catastrophe 
may  well  have  occurred,  the 
existence  of  these  three  similar 
gods  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rasia does  not  constitute  posi- 
tive proof  of  such  an  event. 

One  of  the  few  scholars  in 
the  twentieth  century  who  has 
successfully  resisted  narrow 
{specialization.  Dr.  Velikovsky 
has  been  able  to  develop  his 
hypotheses  from  many  angles. 
His  lecture  and  seminar  proved 
to  be  a  fruitful  synthesis  of  the 
physical,  natural,  and  social 
sciences,  as  well  as  the  human- 
ities. 

Panegyric 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Velikovsky  began  to  lecture 
at  college  campuses  around  the 
country,  his  main  topic  being 
the  theories  presented  in  his 
books  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
scientific  discovery.  And  his 
wcrk  was  not  in  vain,  for  more 
and  more  of  his  predictions 
came  to  be  accepted.  Some  of 
these  were  —  and  bear  in  mind 
that  they  were  made  in  1950  — 
the  fact  that  Venus  is  hot,  that 
it  spins  slowly  retrogradely, 
that  it  is  enveloped  in  an  at- 
mosphere  of  hydrocarbon 
clouds,  that  the  earth  possesses 
a  magnetosphere,  that  there  is 
a  rift  at  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic, that  oil  deposits  are 
sometimes  of  recent  origin,  that 
Mars  is  as  pitted  with  craters 
as  the  moon,  if  not  more  so, 
that  Jupiter  emits  radio  waves. 
Each  one  of  these  has  been 
proved.  H.  H.  Hess,  Chairman 
of  the  Space  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  has 
stated  that.  "I  do  not  know  of 
any  specific  prediction  (Veli- 
kovsky) made  that  has  since 
been  proven  false.'* 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  Velikovsky  in  no 
way  deserved  the  reaction 
which  met  Worlds  in  Collision, 
nor  the  silence  which  greeted 
Ages  in  Chaos,  Earth  in  Up- 
heaval, or  Oedipus  and  Akh- 
naton,  the  book  he  originally 
intended  to  write,  at  last  pub- 
lished in  1960. 


Letters 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Security  11 

To  the  Editor: 

The  security  problem  on  this 
campus  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse  —  where  does  it  go 
now???  Should  we  wait  until 
someone  is  either  raped  or 
killed?  Just  exactly  what  will 
it  take  before  there  are  enough 
security  men  on  this  campus  to 
adequately  patrol  the  grounds? 

I'll  admit  that  now  my  com- 
plaint is  strictly  personal.  It 
deals  with  a  certain  act  of  van-- 
dalism  committed  on  this  cam- 
pus the  night  of  November  26, 
but  the  point  I'm  trying  to  get 
across  is  that  if  there  were 
enough  men  on  the  campus  se- 
curity force  the  chances  of  this 
event  occurring  would  have 
been  greatly  lessened. 

Vicki  Goldberg  *68 


Drugs 

To  the  Editor: 

The    Faculty   Administrative 


Committee's  "Statement  on 
Drug  Experimentation  by  Stu- 
dents" is  a  curious  document. 
It  begins  by  recognizing  the 
"extremely  complex"  nature  of 
the  problem,  and  ends  with  a 
very  simple  solution:  don't  go 
near  the  stuff. 

Another  aspect  of  the  state- 
ment's simplicity  (an  intended 
simplicity,  1  feel  sure:  the  men 
who  wrote  it  are  not  unin- 
formed) is  its  failure  to  distin- 
guish between  addicting  and 
non-addicting  drugs  It  sub- 
sumes  barbituates,  amphe- 
timines,  marijuana  and 
LSD  under  the  single  rubric 
"narcotic  and  other  harmful 
drugs."  Why  alcohol,  a  much 
more  harmful  substance  than 
marijuana,  was  not  included  in 
this  list  is  obvious:  liquor  is 
legal  and  pot  is  not. 

As  for  the  dangers  of  the  hal- 
lucinogens— I  am  getting  sick 
of  hearing  the  same  few  cases 
of  suicide-attempts  and  emo- 
tional damage  cited  again  and 
again  by  those  who  would  stop 
the  spread  of  these  drugs  among 
students.  Reliable  statistics  are, 
of  course,  unobtainable,  but  I 
would    venture    to    guess    that 


there  are  fewer  damaging  trips 
on  acid  than  in  automobiles. 

The  Committee  writes  that 
the  University  "supports  .  .  . 
educational  research,  forums, 
discussions,"  and  so  on,  with 
regard  to  the  legal,  medical, 
philosophical,  and  behavioral 
dimensions  involved  in  the 
fatuous  for  no  exploration  of 
the  philosophical  and  behavior- 
al dimensions  of  the  hallucin- 
ogens can  be  meaningful  with- 
out reference  to  the  subjective 
drug  experience  itself. 

The  Committee  may  have 
performed  a  service  in  alerting 
students  to  the  legal  penalties 
of  involvement  with  drugs  and 
informing  them  that  they  can 
expect  no  protection  from  the 
University  should  their  activ- 
ities come  to  the  attention  of 
the  cops.  It  would  have  per- 
formed an  even  jnore  valuable 
service  by  educating  tjie  stu- 
dents on  the  real  dangers  at- 
tendant to  the  use  of  specific 
drugs.  But  to  try  to  steer  stu- 
dents away  from  experimenta- 
tion by  scare- tactics  and  over- 
simplification of  the  facts  was 
petty,  and  probably  useless. 

Please    withhold    my    name 


Schoenberg 

(Continued  from  Page  C) 

lojigest  quartet  ever  written. 
Square,  monotonous  treatment 
of  thematic  material,  aimless 
harmonic  modulation,  transi- 
tions without  goal,  character- 
ize this  work.  The  resident 
quartet's  performance  did  any- 
thing but  give  vitality  to  this 
terrible  piece  of  music.  Mr. 
KofT  is  a  musician  whose 
strengths  coincide  with  the 
strengths  in  the  music  he  per- 
forms. His  playing  here  could 
hardly  be  an  object  of  prai.se. 

The  unusually  high  quality 
of  performances  of  contempo- 
rary music  at  Brandeis,  par- 
ticularly the  music  of  Bartok, 
Schoenberg,  Kirchner,  Berger, 
etc.  is  a  wonderful  point  ef  de- 
parture for  these  chamber 
concerts,  hut  co-uldn't  we  have 
had  Schubert,  Brahms  or  Bee- 
thoven, instead  of  Dvorak? 


and  address,  as  police  stations 
are  drafty,  and  give  me  the 
sniffles. 

Name  withheld  by  request 


Sex? 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
fear.  He  is  going  to  put  us  on 
our  own  again.  Girls,  no  more 
excuses  for  not  letting  boys 
into  your  rooms!  Boys,  no 
more  alibis  for  a  bungled  se- 
duction! You're  on  your  own 
now,  conditioned  to  be 
afraid 

And  it's  every  man  for  him- 
self^  

NEWS  BULLETIN 
Unconfirmed  reports  from 
reliable  sources  indicate 
that,  ever  the  past  week, 
several  students  have  been 
requested  to  leave  the  Vni- 
Y  e  r  s  i  t  y  for  non-academic 
reasons.  These  reports  also 
indicate  that  the  Student 
Board  of  Review,  which  has 
the  official  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting all  students  facing 
disciplinary  action,  was  not 
informed  of  the  Admisistra- 
tioB  moYes. 


rilE  BLUES  PUOJfeCT/  PRO.IECTIOXS 


You  are  an  earwitness  to  the  most  explosive  musical  event  of  our  era. 
Successfully  launched  last  year  ''Live  at  the  Cafe  Au  Go  Go"  The  Blues  ^ 
Project  now  soars  into  the  high-trajectory  Phase  Two  with  "Projections" 
Five  dynamic  young  men  are  dedicated  to  The  Blues  Project. 


Continuing  coverage  exclusively  on 


FOLKWAYS] 


Verve  Folkways  i»  distributed  by  MGM  Records,  a  diviiion  of  MetroGoldwyn-Mayer  Inc 
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THE     JUSTICE 


December  6,   1966 


ALeagueFootball  Title 
Taken  By  Fighting  Irish 


By  DAVE  WACKER  and  RIC  USLANER 

The  Fighting  Irish  captured  the  A-League  intramural  foot- 
ball championship  by  defeating  the  Jumping  Chodes,  14-6, 
before  the  Thanicsgiving  recess.  The  contest  was  a  replay  of  the 
original  piay-ofT,  whicii  ended  in  a  scoreless  tie  in  overtime. 

The  Irisii  were  expected  to  win,  although  the  Chodes  had 
finished  the  regular  season  strongly.  They  took  all  of  their  last 
five  games  and  held  the  Irish  scoreless  in  the  first  play-off. 

The  Chodes  couldn't  capitalize  on  the  early  failure  of  the  oc  c^  • 

Irish  offensive  unit  to  move  the  ball,  losing  it  on  an  interception    succumb  to  Harvard,  85-60  in 


Judges  Fall  to  Harvard  and  Bates; 
ToFace  Tough  MIT  Team  Tonight 


By  PAUL  SCHIFFER 

Smoke  from  a  flaming  effigy, 
two  booming  bass  drums,  and 
the  glare  of  magnesium  torches 
inaugurated  the  '66-'67  basket- 
ball season  as  a  packed  gym- 
nasium watched  the  Judges 


by  Steve  Goldstein  of  the  Irish 
men  early  in  the  first  half.  The 
ball  exchanged  hands  two  more 
times  before   the  Irish   were 
able  to  mount  a  serious  threat. 

A  pass  from  Bob  Bers.son  to 
Teddy  Evans  from  the  Chodes' 
25-yard  line  brought  the  Irish 
down  to  their  opponent's  three- 
yard  line,  but  again  they  were 
unat)le  to  score.  Mark  Gold- 
stein of  the  Chodes  intercepted 
a  puss  near  his  goal  line  to  halt 
the  offensive  drive,  but  the 
Irish  defen.se  nearly  landed 
Chode  quarterback  Howie 
Pearlman  in  his  end  zone  for  a 


lie:  Hortense  .  .  .  they're 
playing  our  song! 

She:  Yes.  Edgar,  it  brings 
b.ick  those  wonderful 
days  when  we  first  met 
in  ttie  lobby  of  the 
Stieraton  Atlantic  Hotel 
.  .  .  seven  years  ago. 

He:  Seven  wonderful  years 
,  .  .  and  every  college 
vacation  since  then 
we've  been  coming  back 
to  New  York  and  the 
Sheraton  At  I  an  t  ic. 
For  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Mid  years. 
Spring  vacations  .  .  . 

She:  And  the  Sheraton- 
Atlantic  has  such  con- 
venience to  theatres, 
museums,  libraries. 
Lincoln  Center,  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  with 
such  swinging  restau 
rants  right  in  the  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al 
ways  make  out  best  at 
'  the  Sheraton  Atlantic. 

He:  You  were  always  such  a 
romantic,  darling. 


STUDENT  RATES:* 


Single $8.00  per  person 

Twin 6.00  per  person 

Triple 4.50  per  person 

Quad    4.00  per  person 

Faculty  rates  are  low  too: 

Single  ...  $8    •    Twin  ...  $12 

For  reservations  contact   your 

Sheraton  Student  Representa 

t«ve  or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 

2  2004  for  immediate  confirma 

tion  of  student  rates. 

*  student  rjtes  do  not  apply  March 
17  18.  1967. 

SHERATON 
-ATLANTIC 

HOTEL  Broadway  and  34th  St  . 
N  V . N  y  lOOOl  (212)  PE  6  6700 
Rcilph    Hit/    Jr  .   v.    P.   &  Gen.    Mgr. 


safety    on    the    next   series   of 
plays. 

The  Chodes  then  attempted 
to  quick  kick,  but  the  ball  was 
blocked  —  not  by  an  Iri.shman, 
but  by  Arrow,  a  German  Shep- 
herd. The  officials  called  for 
a  replay  and  the  Irish  took  pos- 
session on  the  Chodes'  25-yard 
line. 

Bersson  took  a  screen  pass 
from  quarterback  Jim  Boyce 
in  for  a  touchdown  two  plays 
later.  Bryant  York  grabbed  a 
Boyce  pass  for  the  extra  points, 
giving  the  Irish  an  8-0  halftime 
lead. 

Irish  Control    Ball 

The  Irishmen  played  a  ball 
control  game  in  the  second 
half  although  the  wind  was  fa- 
vorable to  an  aerial  attack.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chodes 
often  went  for  the  long  passes 
despite  a  strong  wind  working 
against  them,  as  they  were 
forced  to  play  catch-up  football. 

The  second  score  for  the 
champions  came  on  a  pass  from 
Boyce  to  Bryant,  climaxing  a 
running  drive.  The  Chodes  took 
the  ensuing  kick-off  into  Irish 
territory  and  scored  on  a  pass 
from  Pearlman  to  Al  Cuyjet, 
despite  interference  on  the  re- 
ceiver by  the  Irish. 

The  Chodes'  tally  was  the 
only  one  they  had  made  during 
their  three  encounters  with  the 
Irishmen  this  season. 


the  opener  Thursday  night  and 
drop  a  clifT-hanger  to  Bates, 
88-83,  Saturday. 

Starting  for  the  Judges  both 
nights  were  Steve  Katzman 
and  Mario  Gil  at  guard,  Barry 
Zimmerman  and  Bob  Nayer  at 
forward,  and  Dave  Jacobson  at 
center. 

Nervous  Start 

In  the  first  few  moments  of 
the  opener,  both  teams  were 
nervous  and  a  stringent  Bran- 
deis  defense  forced  Harvard  into 

numerous     mistakes.     Sparked   £ense,°Brandeis  concentrated  on 
by    the    rebounding    of    center 
Chris     Gallagher     (6'4"),     the 


which  they  maintained  through-  ,  behind  the  shooting   of  Galla- 
out  the  game.  '  fiber  and  completely  dominat- 

.  ,       '       r ^^^:^*„  K, J  ing  the  boards.  In  addition  to 

A  number  of  fine  assists  by  ^^^.^^  ^^^.^  offensive  poise,  the 

Judges'  defense  spread  out  too 
much,  played  the  ball  and  lost 
its  effectiveness.  Harvard  scored 
alternately  on  unguarded  bombs 
from  the  corner  and  tap-ins  un- 
der the  basket  as  the  Judges 
failed  to  box  out  their  men. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  as  Harvard  capitalized  and 
enlarged  upon  its  lead  and  the 
Blue  and  White  could  neither 
buy  a  rebound  nor  penetrate 
the  defensive  wall  set  up  by 
the  Crimson  backcourt  men. 
Out-rebounded  53-34,  out-shot 
(netting  a  meager  field-goal 
percentage  of  38%  compared  to 
a  sharp  55%  for  Harvard),  and 
generally  out-maneuvered,  the 
Judges  struggled  to  an  85-60 
final  score. 

Gallagher  led  all  scorers  with 

21  points  and  a  much-improved 

Haggerty  paced  Brandeis  with 

an  aggressive  19  points  and  10 

Katzman    tallied   12 


Katzman  and  aggressive  re- 
bounding by  big  Tom  Haggerty 
pushed  the  Judges  to  within 
four  points  of  the  Crimson  at 
27-23  as  Coach  LeBlanc  shift- 
ed his  two  centers  in  and  out 
of  the  game. 

Bursting  loose  in  the  closing 
minutes  of  the  half.  Harvard 
increased  the  lead  to  33-23, 
as  the  Judges'  defense  began  to 
falter.  An  assist  from  Katzman 
to  Nayer  closed  the  period  with 
Harvard  leading,  35-27. 

Judg^es  Fight  Back 

Opening  the  second  half 
with  a  1-3-1  zone  defense,  the 
Judges,  sparked  by  Gil  and 
Nayer,  smothered  the  Harvard 
fast  break,  disconcerted  their 
backcourt,  and  cut  the  Crimson 
led  to  two  points,  43-41.  Aban- 
doning   their    double-pick    of- 


Crimson  nonetheless  leaped  to 
an  early  11-4  lead  and  estab- 
lished a  movable  1-3-1  offense 


centering  the  ball  to  Haggerty, ;  rebounds. 

who   continually  scored   under  ■  points. 

the  basket.  On  S  a  t  u  r  d  a  y.  the  Judges 

At   that   point   Harvard   staged!  came  on   to   the    court   on   the 


its  biggest   rally   of  the   night, 
scoring    13    consecutive    points 


Undefeated  All! 


Wr€\%iliii|t 

The  wrestling  team  downed 
Lowell  State  Saturday  by  a 
score  of  23-16.  Neil  Weiss,  at 
the  130  lb.  class,  took  a  deci- 


heels  of  an  87-78  J.V.  victory, 
to  face  Bates  —  their  first  vic- 
tim last  season. 

Early  Lead 

In  the  varsity  encounter, 
Bates  took  a  2-0  lead  which 
they  immediately  relinquished 
under  the  pressure  of  the 
Judges'  defensive  zone  and  the 
aggressive  rebounding  of  Nayer 


sion;   Mike  Lerman,   at   137, 
pinned  his  man  in  the  third  pe- 
riod. Norm  Wilson,  at  160.  and !  and  Jacobson  as  Brandeis  ran 
Roa  Ratner.  at  177,  scored  scc-j  the.^soore^up^^to^9-2.^Gradua..y 

ond  period  pins.  After  being  |  ^^^^  Bobcats  began  to  climb 
down  5-3,  Jon  Cipora,  a  heavy-  back  behind  the  shooting  of  Jim 
weight,  pinned  his  man  in  the   Alden    and    Marc    Schulkin    to 

4  u  \i    .    A      A  A    iu      r.rir^i    even  the  score  at   17-17  and 
match    that    decided    the    final    .^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^_^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^ 


victory. 


V€^ll€*ill|E$ 


Jim  Boyce  breaks  through  offensive  line  to  harass  Chode  quar- 
terback Howie  Pearlman. 


COLLEGE 
PHARMACY 

OF  WALTHAM,   INC. 

AT  THE  CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies  — 

Greeting  Cords  —  Newspopers  (Locol  &   New  York), 

Mogozines  —  Tobocco  —  Potent  Medicines  —  Condy 

ond  Fomous  Hood  Coronet  Ice  Creom 

FOR  FREE  DELIVERY  AND  PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE  PHONE  894-2290 

'■    .       • 

Hours:  8:30  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  Doily  —  8:30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Sundoy 

576  South  Street,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

(Neor  Brondeis  University) 

SPECIAL  COURTESIES  EXTENDED  TO 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS,   FACULTY,   PERSONNEL 


The  fencing  squad  scored  a 
come-from-behind  upset  victory 
over  Holy  Cross  Saturday  in  its 
opening  meet.  The  15-12  win 
was  over  last  year's  New  Eng- 
land champs. 

Leading  the  Brandeis  attack 
were  Fred  Kaplan,  3-0.  fencing 
foil,  and  John  Kalish,  2-0.  fenc- 
ing epee.  Richard  Cohn,  Steve 
Liebhaber,  Dave  Rosenblum 
and  Neil  Barnett  won  two  bouts 
apiece  and  freshman  Aaron 
Harrison  won  his  first  college 
match,  five  touches  to  one. 

J.  V.  Ua%keiball 

The  junior  varsity  basketball 
team  defeated  the  Bates  J.V.'s, 
87-78,  in  a  preliminary  game 
Saturday  niglit.  Fred  Poneman's 
22  points  and  19  rebounds  high- 
lighted the  strong  team  effort. 
Teddy  Evans  controlled  the 
boards  for  Brandeis,  pulling 
down  24  rebounds. 

Mark  S  h  u  1  m  a  n,  Steve  Di- 
Pace,  Kevin  Anderson,  Steven 
Wittltn,  and  Eliott  Arsanow 
all  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  opening  game  vic- 
tory. 

Varsity   Wrestling 

Sat.,  Dec.  3  at  Lowell  Tech 
Sat.,  Dec.  10  at  W.  P.  I. 
Sat.,  Dec.  17  Tufts 
Mon.,  Jan.  9  at  B.C. 
Sat.,  Jan.  14  Emerson 
Sat.,  Feb.  4  at  Holy  Cross 
Thurs.,  Feb.  9  Boston  State 
Sat..  Feb.  18  at  Hartford 
Sun.,  Feb.  26  Yeshiva 
Fri.-Sat.,  Mar.  3-4, 

NEW  ENGLANDS,  at  Tufts 


a  surge  of  rebounding  by  Bates 
gave  the  Bobcats  needed  mo- 
mentum as  the  Judges  were 
out-maneuvered  under  the  bas- 
ket, allowing  Bates  to  pull 
away,  48-41. 

Brandeis  settled  down  and 
consistently  sought  to  hit  the 
free  man  under  the  basket.  A 
late  burst  by  Brandeis  topped 
off  by  a  phenomenal  half-court 
shot  by  Katzman  cut  the  Bates* 
lead  to  four  at  the  half.  51-47. 

A  combmation  of  gambling 
on  defense  and  the  loss  of  Katz- 
man. who  left  the  floor  with  a 
swollen  ankle,  prefaced  a  Bates 
lead  of  60-53  early  in  the  sec- 
ond half.  Climbing  back,  the 
Judges  took  control  of  the  re- 
bounding and  scored  eight 
quick  points  to  grab  the  lead 
at  61-60. 

Rally  Falls  Short 

The  Bobcats  came  to  life  and 
retaliated  with  their  biggest 
lead  of  the  night.  76-61,  which 
was  gradually  chipped  away  as 
Brandeis  cracked  a  Bates  freeze 
with  seven  minutes  left,  and 
shifted  to  a  man-to-man  de- 
fense. The  score  narrowed  to 
82-79  and  finally  to  82-81,  at 
which  point  the  Judges  missed 
three  straight  foul  shots.  Last 
minute  attempts  at  victory 
failed;  the  final  score  was  88-83. 

Foul-shooting  proved  to  be 
decisive  as  Bates  sank  15  con- 
secutive free  throws  in  the  last 
2V2  minutes;  and  32  out  of  a 
game  total  of  37  to  Brandeis' 
19  for  27. 

Still  looking  for  their  first 
victory,  the  Judges  will  meet 
a  formidable  M.I.T.  squad  at 
home,  tonight,  and  follow  up 
with  games  against  the  strong 
teams  of  Dartmouth,  Spring- 
field, and  Amherst. 


PIECE  O'PKZA 

SPECIAL  MONDAY  5-12  P.M. 

Regular  Cheese  Pizza  <»n>y  99' 

FREE  DELIVERY 

for  orders  $10  or  over 

897  MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Phone  893-9047 
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Frederick  Luddy,  who  has 
been  Acting?  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions since  last  May,  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Admissions 
of  the  University. 

RESIDENT  COUNSELORS 

The  resident  counselors  on 
duty  this  week  are:  North  — 
Peter  Barnett,  Marilyn 
Black,  and  Greg  Binus; 
Hamilton  —  Eric  Meyers^ 
Gary  Lande,  and  Diana  De- 
Lisle;  East  —  Myrna  Sloan, 
Chris  McLaughlin;  Ridge- 
wood — Steven  Smith;  Castle 
Barbara  Kayten. 
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SBR  Overturns  Primary  Results; 
Orders  New  Elections  Held  Today 


Jacqui  Neuhaus,  Sandra  Schelner,  and  Robyn  Goodman,  in 
the  Theater  Arts  De^mrtment  production  of  ''Only  When  I 
Laugh."  Review  on  page  7. 


I  The  Student  Board  of  Re- 
I  view,  in  a  decision'  handed 
I  down  Saturday  evening,  over- 
I  turned  the  primary  elections 
for  SBR  Justice  in  Counsel,  and 
\  Council  Freshman  Representa- 
'  lives  held  last  week.  The  elec- 
!  tions   were  ordered  reheld   to- 


day, and  the  final  elections 
moved  to  Friday  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  in  Schwartz  Hall. 

Fred  Kasner,  '69,  and  Sam 
PouUen,  '70,  both  candidates  in 
the  elections,  brought  the  ac- 
tion against  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee and  the  Student  Coun- 


The  Justice 
Notes  .  .  . 


Debate 

Last  weekend,  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity won  the  St.  Anselm's 
Novice  Debate  Tournament. 
The  contingent  of  Jim  Oliff  '70, 
Susan  Wenger  '69,  Ron  Lowe 
'69  and  Rand  Engel  '70  posted 
a  record  of  nine  wins  and  one 
loss  in  copping  top  honors. 
OlifT  was  the  best  individual 
speaker  in  the  tournament. 

Bookstore 

Maniche,  a  new  bookstore 
devoted  to  "the  little  maga- 
zines" is  opening  at  487A  Med- 
ford  Street  in  Somerville.  The 
bookstore  will  also  feature 
poetry  readings  and  art  show- 
ings, at  which  contributions 
from  Brandeis  students  will  be 
welcomed. 

SDS 

SDS  will  hold  a  general  plan- 
ning meeting  tonight  at  6:30  in 
Feldberg  Lounge.  Discussion 
will  be  on  home  rule,  "student 
power."  and  the  draft. 

Inner   Belt 

A  luncheon  meeting  to  dis- 
cu.ss  plans  for  community  or- 
gatiization  to  fight  the  proposed 
Inner  Bi-lt  Higliway  in  Cam- 
bridge will  be  lield  Saturday, 
December  17,  at  noon,  in  Slier- 
nian  Dining  Hall. 

Italian  Art 

Tho.se  wishing  to  contribute 
to  the  Committee  to  Save  the 
Italian  Art  may  do  so  through 
the  Fine  Arts  Department. 

Directories 

The  Student  Directory  will 
be  available  free  to  SAP  stu- 
dents in  the  dining  halls  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  evenings,  and 
in  the  library  Friday. 

Security  Union 

Recognized  Bv 

University 

The  University  announced 
last  week  that  it  has  agrocKi  to 
recognize  the  AFL-CIO  Build- 
ing Services  Employees  Inter- 
national Union,  Local  254,  as 
the  bargaining  agent  for  the 
campus  Security  Force.  Bran- 
deis President  Abram  L. 
Sachar,  at  a  student  leaders* 
meeting  last  week,  made  the 
announcement. 

He  also  denied  charges  made 
last  week  by  an  ex-employee 
of  Security  who  claimed  that 
he  had  been  tired  for  trying  to 
organize  the  union.  Local  234 
has  represented  the  other  de- 
partments of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  since  1948. 


Drug  Investigation   Terminated; 
Driscoll  Denies  Expulsion  Threats 

The  full  report  of  the  student  leaders  meeting  appears  on  page  3. 

Rumors  that  several  students  have  been  forced  to   leave   the    University  for  non-academic 
reasons    were   denied    last   week    by    Dean    of    Students    Philip    Driscoll.     Speaking    before    a 


Fault  in  Cable 
Cause  of  Third 
Power  Failure 

The  Brandeis  campus  oper- 
ated under  emergency  power 
during  a  ninety-nine  minute 
power  failure  last  week.  Lights 
went  out  at  1:06  am.  Monday, 
December  5th,  throughout  parts 
of  neighboring  Waltham  as  well 
as  the  Brandeis  community. 

According  to  Mr.  Sumner 
Abrams,  director  of  Plant  Op- 
erations, the  blackout  was 
caused  by  a  fault  in  an  Edison 
cable  about   two    miles    from 

here,  not  in  the  campus  elec- 
trical system.  Lights  remained 
out  until  a  switchover  to  an- 
other feeder  was  accomplished. 

In  many  df)nns.  however, 
emergency  lights  wore  either 
not  in  operation  or  totally 
missing. 

This  blackout  was  the  third 
power  failure  for  the  Univt^r- 
sity  in  the  past  three  years.  All 
three  were  allegedly  caused  by 
faults  in  the  Edison  system. 


meeting  of  student  leaders, 
Driscoll  admitted  that  "of  two 
students  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  drug  issue,  one  has  with- 
drawn from  the  University 
and  the  other  has  taken  a  leave 
of  absence." 

At  the  .same  meeting,  held 
last  week,  the  Dean  an- 
nounced the  termination  of  the 
current  investigation  of  the 
drug  issue,  which  had  led  to 
the  original  charges. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Justice,  one  of  the  two  students 
involved  stated  "I  have  been 
considering  leaving  at  the  end 
of  the  semester  anyway,  and  a 
.series  of  events  forced  me  to 
leave  earlier."  It  was  indicated 
that  the  student,  who  requested 
that  his  name  be  withheld,  had 
been  given  a  choice  by  the 
University,  of  either  withdraw- 
ing of  his  own  accord,  or  be- 
ing subjected  to  di.sciplinary 
action  by  the  University  With^ 
drawal  voluntarily  would  not 
involve  any  notation  of  rea.-y<)n 
on  the  student's  record,  where- 
as disoiF)inary  action  would  be 
recorded    fully. 

Following  a  meeting  last 
week  with  Student  Council 
and  SBR  orticers.  D^an  Driscoll 
agreed  to  publish  a  statement 
informing  students  of  their 
rights  in  all  di.sciplinary  action 
or  hearings. 


Castle,  DeRoy 
Declare  Belief 
In  Home  Rule 

The  statement  adopted  by 
the  Caatle  appears  on  }>age  4. 

The  Castle  last  week  adopted 
a  statement  of  policy  on  the 
home  rule  i.ssue,  calling  for  the 
adoption  by  the  University  of 
the  policy  of  self-government 
in  the  dormitories.  However, 
according  to  the  statement,  "the 
Castle  will  take  no  further  in- 
dependent   action   pending    the 

final  report  of  the  University 
Committee  on  Student  AfTairs." 
Last  Wednesday,  the  resi- 
dents of  DeRoy  Hall  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  home 
rule.  The  DeRoy  vote  came 
■jiior  reports  that  a  'i)Iaeklist" 
with  the  names  of  18  alleg'-d 
"noise makers"  had  been  sent  to 
the  Dean  of  Students  without 
notifying  the  dorm  council.  At 
.i  mcetinL*.  Dean  Driseoll  stated 
that  the  whole  alTair  "aro.se 
througfi  a  misunderstanding  of 
communication.'* 


Fire  Damages  Brandeis  Coop; 
Arson  Possibility  Investigated 


The  Brandeis  Coop  was 
gutted  last  Tuesday  night  by  a 
smoky  blaze.  The  clothing  store 
on  South  Street,  just  adjacent 
to  the  Brandeis  campus,  had 
been  scheduled  to  close  this 
week  due  to  financial  diflficul- 
ties. 

The  fire,  which  broke  out  at 
3:52  p  m.  is  still  under  investi- 
gation by  the  State  Fire  Mar- 
shal's Oflice  and  no  informa- 
tion on  the  cau.se  of  the  blaze 
has  been  released.  However, 
according  to  the  Waltham  Fire 
Department,  "the  possibility  of 
arson  has  not  yet  been  ruled 
out." 

The  blaze,  which  billowed 
clouds  of  smoke  across  South 
Street,  was  described  by  the 
Fire  Chief  at  the  scene  as  in- 
volving "pretty  serious  dam- 
age" A  later  report  from  the 
Waltham  Fire  Department, 


Firemen  battle  blaze  at  Brandeis  Coip. 


indicated  that  the  losses  con- 
sisttKi  of  "extensive  smoke  and 
water  damage  to  the  contents" 
of  the  store. 

According    to    the   Fire    De- 


\  partment,  the  blaze  broke  out 
\  in  the  rear  room  storage  area 
j  of  the  building.  The  flames 
1  quickly  spread  to  an  adjacent 
1  rubbish  area. 


cil.  They  chargtvi  tbat  there 
had  been  irregularities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  election,  and 
that  there  had  been  errors 
made  in  the  announcement  of 
the  times  that  the  polls  were  to 
l)e  open.  They  claimed  that 
this  confusion  might  have  acted 
to  their  disadvantage  in  the 
elcH:tion.  SpcH.'ifically,  they  cited 
an  error  in  the  Student  C'ouncil 
Bulletin  of  December  I,  which 
announced  the  time  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  polls  as  being  5  p.m. 
The  orticial  closing  time  was  4 
p.m. 

The  defense  ciiod  the  1965 
SBR  decision  in  Colnian  v. 
Kopoluw  in  which  they  alleged 
the  Court  had  set  "irregular- 
ities which  can  be  proven  to 
have  had  an  elTect  on  the  out- 
come of  the  election"  as  the 
only  grounds  for  overthrowing 
!  an  election.  The  defen.se  con- 
tendc*d  that  the  Election  Corn- 
I  mittee  had  done  nothing  wrong 
either  intentionally  or  uninten- 
!  tionally  and  that  the  errors  in 
announcement  of  the  time  of 
the  elections  were  unotlicial 
mistakes  m  a  d  e  by  out.side 
sources. 

I  The  Court,  in  dcH'idmg  in  fa- 
vor of  the  plaiiUill.s  ruled  that 
the  Kopolow  Ca.se  was  not  in 
question  since  that  decision  in- 
volved one  student  suing  an- 
other, not  t<lie  Ekvtions  Com- 
mittee it.self.  They  al.so  main- 
tained that  what  was  iinjH)r- 
tant  was  not  that  the  errors 
had  not  come  from  an  oflicial 
Election.s  Comtnittee  .source, 
but  th.it  they  were  priiittvl  in 
the  Student  Council  ISuiletiii, 
which  students  interpret  .ts  be- 
ing an  oHicial  .source.  They  al;*o 
cited  the  fact  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  correct  the  errors 
in  i)ul)lieity  and  held  th  u  this 
constituted  a  viola  lion  of  Ehn:- 
tion  rule  number  4  wliieh  gov- 
erns publicity  They  iffime'd 
the  eh.uge  that  "ihe  erroi.* 
eould  i)robably  have  changed 
the  outcome  of  the  elections." 

Charity  Week 
Concert  Draws 
Close  to  3400 

N.'tting  clo.se  to  $4()()().  Char- 
ity Week  1966  proved  to  be  the 
most  successful  charity  drive  in 
Brandeis  history  Throughout 
the  week  beginning  Sunday, 
December  4  with  Orphan  Day 
and   ending   Sunday,   December 

II  with  dorm  collections,  Bran- 
deis students  contributed  both 
time  and  money  to  charity 
cau.ses 

Between  $1200  and  $1300 
profit  was  made  from  Saturday 
night's  Simon  and  Garfunkel- 
Blues  Project  concert.  Nearly 
3400  people  attended  this  event, 
which  was  one  of  the  major  at- 
tractions of  the  week. 
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Bogrart  Flick 

As  m  further  means  of 
avoiding:  study,  tlie  Film 
Committee  will  present  a 
continuous  performance  of 
''Casablanca"  with  Hum- 
phrey Boggart,  Ingrid  Berg- 
man, and  Peter  Lorre  on 
Monday,  Jan.  16,  in  Schwartz 
Hall,  beginning  at  5:30  p.m. 


ARC 

The  residence  counsellors 
on  duty  this  week  are:  North 
—  Soltzberg,  Shapiro'and 
Sills;  Hamilton  —  Reilly, 
Shames,  and  Levin!  East  — 
Kaufman  and  Chabot;  Ridg:e- 
^ood  —  Epstein;  Castle  — 
Ilokenstad. 
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Security  Revisions  Approved; 
Men,  Equipment  to  Be  Added 


The  University  is  currently 
taking  steps  to  implement  a  re- 
port issued  by  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents Office  last  week,  calling 
for  revision  of  the  Security  sys- 
tem. 

The  report,  wliich  included 
recommendations  for  increasing 
the  size  of  Security,  improving 
communications  with  the  force, 
adding  more  physical  facilities 
such  as  lights  and  fences,  and 
improving  student  relations 
with  Security,  was  presented  to 
President  Abram  L.  Sachar  last 
week  by  Director  of  Residence 
Harris  Schwartz,  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents Philip  Dris^oll,  and  Asso- 
ciate Dean  Matthew  Sgan.  The 
report  was  based  on  several 
months  of  investigation  carried 
out  by  the  Dean  of  Students 
Office  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Schwartz.  The  investiga- 
tion was  touched  oPf  by  recent 
incidents  of  vandalism  on  cam- 
pus and  resulting  student  com- 
plaints. 

Under  the  new  plan,  four  ad- 
ditional men  will  be  added  to 


By  MARTIN  S.  PERNICK 

cidents  promptly  and  fully. 

Dr.  Sachar,  commenting  on 
the  action,  stated  that  "secur- 
ity is  an  essential  item.  We  can- 
not economize  here."  He  also 
declared  that  Mr.  Schwartz  had 
"done  a  superb  job,"  and  that 


the  "students  have  helped  a 
great  deal  here  by  talking  it 
out."  He  revealed  that  he  had 
"given  full  instructions  to  go 
ahead"  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  suggestions  in  the 
report. 


Council  Approves 

Anti-War  Letter 


Student  Council,  meeting 
Wednesday  night,  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  recent  student  letter 
to  President  Johnson  criticiz- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  letter,  submitted  to 
Johnson  last  December  22  with 
the  signatures  of  100  student 
council    presidents   and   school 


Direcbcyr  of  Residence,  Harris 
Schwartz. 

the  force,  which  now  numbers 
about  15.  They  will  be  u.sed 
primarily  to  guard  the  areas 
around  the  residence  halls,  es- 
pecially the  approaches  and 
parking  lots. 

The  report  also  called  for  a 
direct  phone  link  to  the  switch- 
board through  the  free  intra- 
quad  phones.  Under  the  new 
system,  each  Security  man  will 
be  equipped  with  a  two-way  ra- 
d'.3.  and  24-hoLir  coverage  of 
the*  switchboard  will  be  main- 
tained. Lighting  and  fencmg 
around  the  perimeter  of  the 
campus  will  be  repaired  and 
expanded.  The  need  for  lock- 
ing critical  areas,  including  dor- 
mitory doors,  late  at  night,  was 
also  stre.s.sed. 

The  report  cited  the  impor- 
tance of  student  cooperation 
with  Security  in  reporting  m- 


Anthony  G.  Scariano,  '68, 
was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Student  Board  of  Review  in  the 
elections  held  just  prior  to 
Winter  Recess.  Others  elected 
to  the  court  in  the  voting,  the 
first  in  Brandeis  history  in 
which  write-in  votes  were  valid, 
were  Arthur  Telegen,  '68.  Marc 
Hoffman,  '69,  and  Allan  Sha- 
kin.  '69. 

In  the  election  for  Freshmen 
Representatives,  Stu  Liebman 
and  Mike  Schonbach  were 
granted  Council  seats. 

Nearly  100  students  of  the 
more  than  600  voters  exercised 
the  privilege  of  writing  in  can- 
didates   in    the    SBR    contests. 


Crimson  Cites 

"Drug  Panic" 
At  Brandeis 


EPC  Award  for  Dedication 
To  Honor  Faculty  Member 

The  Student  Faculty  Educational  Policies  Committee  has  instituted  in  annual  teaching 
award,  designed   to   "foster  the  teaching   role  of  Brandeis  as  an  institution" 

Tiie  award,  which  will  consist  of  a  citation  and  a  cash  award  of  $1000,  will  be  conferred 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  EPC  on  the  basis  of  reasoned  nomiaatioas  from  any  meml>er  of  the 
Brandeis  academic  community. 

The  nominations  must  be  written  and  must  include  a  short  paragraph  listing  the  rea.sons 
for  the  choice.  The  subcommittee  will  consist  of  both  students  and  faculty  members. 

"I  feel  that  this  is  the  first  important  step  towards  elevating  tlie  prestige  and  prominence 

of  the  truly  dedicated  teacher,"  stated  Jay  Kaufman,  '68,  Chairman  of  the  Student  EPC.  "The 
4 

Student  Faculty 
Discuss  Sports; 
Study  Expected 

By    ALLAN   LICHTMAN 

Thursday,  January  5,  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  Faculty  Ath- 
letic Committee  and  of  the  Ath- 
letic Department  met  with  var- 
sity team  captains,  the  Student 
Council  Athletic  Committee 
Chairmen,  and  its  Council  ad- 
vi.sor. 

The  items  discu.ssed  at  Tues- 
day's meeting  included  medical 
services,  athletic  facilities,  and 
coaching.  A.s.so<:iate  Dean  of 
Students  Matthew  Sgan,  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee, expre.s.sed  his  satisfac- 
tion with  the  meeting  and  an- 
nounced that  no  decisions  will 
be  made  without  prior  con.sul- 
tation  with  students.  Earlier  in 
the  semester.  Student  Council 
endorsed  the  establi.shment  of  a 
formal  tripartite  committee 
based  on  the  University  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Affairs,  but 
thus  far  dialogue  has  proceeded 
on  an  informal  level. 


University    has     many    famed  * 
and  venerated  scholars,  but  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  .shown  to 
the    man     who    exceU    in    the 
cla.ssroom" 

Course  Evaluation 

The  EPC  Course  Evaluation 
for  second  semester  courses 
will  be  ready  before  interses- 
sion.  The  review  of  courses, 
edited  by  Henry  Su.ssman,  '68, 
will  contain  comments  on  84 
courses,  written  on  the  basis 
of  student  questionnaires 


In  a  page  one  by-line  article 
in  the  Harvard  Crim-son  ia.st 
month,  "an  administrator  at 
Brandeis  University"  was 
quoted  as  having  reported  that 
the  Brandeis  "community  is 
running  scared"  over  the  Lssue 
of  drug-taking  on  campu.s. 

The  unidentified  administra- 
tor was  al.so  reported  as  having 
stated  that  "to  my  knowledge, 
there  have  been  .several  suicide 
attempts  by  freshmen  who  were 
taking  drugs,  and  at  least  one 
student  pusher  has  left  the  Uni- 
versity already."  The  article 
went  on  to  report  that  "stu- 
dents and  faculty  members 
agreed  that  there  had  been  four 
freshmen  who  tried  to  kill 
them.selves  while  on  drugs," 
and  mentioned  rumors  that 
"girls  had  been  fed  LSD  with- 
out their  knowledge  and  had 
attempted  suicide  as  a   result." 

Brandeis  officials  have  termed 
the  story  "inaccurate,  mislead- 
ing and  unfortunate"  and  have 
not  been  able  to  determine  the 
identity  of  the  quoted  adminis- 
trator. 


The  Justice  Notes  .  .  . 


L 


Last  Issue 
This  is  the  final  issue 
of  the  Justice  this  se- 
mester. Publication  will 
resume  following  inter- 
session,  under  the  new 
editorial  board. 


Ram.sey  Lewis 

Tickets  for  the  February  11 
Ramsey  Lewis  Trio  Jazz  Con- 
cert to  be  held  In  Shapiro  Gym, 
will  go  on  sale  on  campus  at 
the  Student  Service  Bureau  on 
January  18. 

Award 

The  Brandeis  chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  is  very  pleased  to 
announce  an  annual  award  for 
an  academic  essay  written  by 
a  meml)er  of  the  Brandeis  un- 
dergraduate student  body.  The 
award  consisting  of  $100  will 
be  presented  in  April  of  each 
year.  Papers  for  the  1967  award 
consisting  of  $100  will  be  pre- 
sented in  April  of  each  year. 
Papers  for  the  1967  award 
should  be  submitted  to  Mi.ss 
LeVert  in  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  no  later  than 
April  1. 


|)hoto  courtesy  Daily  Californian 


Berkeley  '66  —  Would  Peanuts  Agree?  Story  on  page  5. 


newspaper  editors  from  colleges 
across  the  nation,  has  been 
gathering  increa.sed  support 
from  many  student  leaders 
since  its  publication  last  week. 
The  letter  was  designed  to  in- 
form the  President  of  the  views 
of  the  increasing  numbers  o£ 
students  who  "are  deeply  trou- 
bled" by  the  war  but  have  not 
as  yet  become  "outspoken  in 
dissent." 

The  "apparent  contradictions 
in  the  American  position"  was 
the  main  concern  of  the  state- 
ment. The  letter  reported  a 
"growing  sen.se  .  .  .  that  too 
often  there  is  a  wide  disparity 
between  American  statements 
about  Vietnam  and  American 
actions  there."  Unless  this  sit- 
uation were  changed,  the  state- 
ment went  on  to  warn,  "the 
United  States  will  find  some  of 
hor  most  loyal  and  courageous 
young  people  choo.sing  to  go  to 
jail  rather  than  to  bear  their 
country's  arms,  while  countle.ss 
others  condone  or  even  utilize 
techniques  for  evading  their  le- 
gal obligations." 

The  letter  il.so  cited  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  war  was  in  the 
national  interest,  and  criticized 
the  present  draft  laws. 

The  letter  was  mean  as  a 
"per.sonal  statement"  by  tho.se 
who  had  approved  it,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times.  Stu- 
dent Council  approved  the  let- 
ter by  a  vote  of  9-4. 

U.  of  Buffalo    j 
Drops  Curfews 
For  Women     I 

The  State  University  of  Nevf 
York  at  Buffalo  last  month  l>e- 
came  one  of  the  first  state  spon- 
sored schools  to  completely 
al>olish  curfews  for  upperclass 
women.  Many  private  colleges 
have  taken  similar  action.  \ 

The  Buffalo  Faculty  Senate 
adopted  the  plan  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Dean  of  Wom- 
en Jeanette  Scudder,  following 
what  the  Buffalo  student  news- 
paper termed  "months  of  lob- 
bying by  student  groups."  i 

Under  the  Buffalo  system, 
the  women's  dorms  will  con- 
tinue to  be  locked  at  midnight 
on  weekdays  and  2  a.m.  on 
weekends,  the  times  of  the  old 
curfews,  and  these  times  will 
still  remain  as  the  curfews  for 
freshmen  women.  Uppercla.ss 
residents  returning  after  the 
closing  hours  will  be  admitted 
to  the  hall  by  a  designated  stu- 
dent representative  or  a  cam- 
pus policeman. 

Residents  planning  to  return 
late  will  leave  the  phone  num- 
ber and  address  of  their  des- 
tinations in  a  .sealed  envelope, 
which  would  be  opened  only  it 
the  student  were  reported  mi.s.s- 
ing,  or  in  case  of  family  emer- 
gency. 

Brandeis  Associate  Dean  of 
Students  Matthew  Sgan,  com- 
menting on  the  Buffalo  move, 
stated  that  the  idea  "bears  se- 
rious consideration."  He  cited 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  sys- 
tem at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  said  that  he  ex- 
pected the  University  Commit- 
tee on  Student  Affairs  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposal. 
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K«»plon,  N«mI  Kouftmon,  Jon  KJein,  Bill  Kornrich,  Hoiiy  Kreislor,  Id  Levy, 
Ifo  l»«-tK)W»l^,  Won  Lowe,  Jutty  lowit?,  Jc«l  LiJt»in  WoUct  Mo'.st>erg,  NiWki 
Petrott,  Poul  Sthift€>r,  Kort-n  S>HH>o»h  Bob  ShKf m<-»n,  Cnil  Sommer,  Jeff 
^«**rf,  Bob  SteinUig,  Neil  UrKjeiteider,  fnc  Uskif>ef,  Mmom  Wemstein,  JtMnes 
Wi»»er,  b*>i)  StuiiiHKi,  Peter  CfOiild. 


'Cooperation' 

1966  was  heiijldcd  as  the  year  of  "cooperation"  between 
students  and  Administration,  or,  more  grandilotiently  put,  be- 
tween "all  segments  of  the  University  community."  Exactly 
in  what  we  have  been  cooperating,  other  than  the  creation  of  a 
IH'W  jargon,  rtinains  to  be  seen.  "Cooperation"  seems  to  be  a 
synonym  for  "dialogue,"  and  "dialogue,"  a  euphemism  for  dis- 
cusMon  diieeted  only  towards  the  creation  of  furtlier  "coopera- 
tion," not  anything  concrete. 

A  leading  administrator  said  early  in  the  year  that  the 
pix.)blems  that  require  "dialogue"  are  subjective,  not  procedural. 
"While  recognizing  the  need  to  poryder  matters  existential,  we 
might  question  such  considerations  to  the  exclusion  of  proce- 
dural reforms. 

Insofar  as  no  real  issues  had  come  up,  "cooperation"  was 

ju?»t  great.    Many  uneontroversial  problems  were  settled  in  this 

manner.  Yet,  when  the  first  real  crisis  of  the  year  broke — drugs 
—  student  leaders  were  not  consulttKl  beforehand  <lespite  tlie 
loudly  proclaimed  idea  of  "prior  consultation,"  and  the  creation 
of  an  Advisory  Council.  Whatever  the  Administration's  motives 
wer«\  it  acted  arbitrarily.  And  arbitrary  action  is  by  no  means 
cooperation. 

Some  members  of  the  Administration  have  apparently  re- 
garded "cooperation"  as  a  means  of  weakening  the  students' 
wnse  of  alienation  from  the  decision-making  process  of  the  Uni- 
versity, (their  University  still,  accordiji«  to  anothtr  administra- 
tor), thereby  inducing  a  concomitant  rise  of  conservatism  and 
bureaucratism  among  stu<lent  leadership.  Until  such  time  as  the 
Administration  shows  a  sincere  respect  for  a  student  voice,  be- 
l^inning  with  an  cfTeelive  system  of  prior  consultation,  we  might 
<is  well  have  no  illusions  about  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Prospects  - 1 967 

We  begin  19€7  as  we  endfnl  lf)€6 — with  a  sense  of  ttie  deep- 
est dtspair  over  the  future  of  this  country.  American  foreign 
policy  jn  the  past  few  years  has  shaken  our  belief  in  the  es- 
tM'jitial  virtue  of  our  society. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Undeclared  War  will 
not  continue.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  frustra- 
tions of  an  American  people  trapped  in  the  Asian  jungle  and 
unwilling  to  extricate  itself  will  not  be  taken  out  on  those 
who  oppose  the  war  policy.  The  longer  the  war  goes  on,  the 
more  bkely  it  is  that  we  will  be  iabt^led  as  traitors  by  more 
pcHjple  than  just  Robert  Welch,  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  editors 
of  the  Daily   News. 

For  us,  the  American  Dream  has  turned  into  a  brutal  night- 
mare. The  country  that  once  fought  for  independence  itself  is 
now  the  self-appointed  protector  of  reactionary  icgimes  around 
the  world.  By  making  the  world  safe  from  communism,  Amer- 
ica has  shown  itself  unable  to  offer  anything  to  the  ptx)ples  of 
the  world — except,  perhaps,  for  napalm  to  suppress  them, 
strategic  hamlets  to  contain  them,  and  bombs  to  "accidentally" 
hit  them. 

The  arbiter  of  other  nations'  private  lives,  it  deceives  itself 
arvd  ignores  its  own  problems.  The  Anti-Poverty  Program  is  a 
useful  sop — not  to  the  poor,  but  to  the  consciences  of  the  aflHu- 
ent  many,  all  the  better  since  it  is  without  much  cost  to  their 
porkef-book.  The  University  stands  isolated  and  powerless  in 
wxirty,  and  the  student  is  isolated  and  powerless  within  the 
University. 

Has  America  always  been  this  way,  or  have  we  just 
awakened? 


Security 


The  Security  problem  at  Brandeis  involves  many  interests, 
and  therefore  has  remained  unsolved  for  too  long.  The  recently 
announccil  improvements  in  the  Security  force:  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  force,  the  improvement  of  the  communications 
system,  the  additional  fences  and  lights,  are  a  welcome  attempt 
to  do  something  about  a  serious  situation.  The  changes,  which 
are  very  similar  to  those  which  students  have  requested  for  the 
past  few  years,  should  help  to  provide  a  greater  degree  for  all 
members  of  the  Briindeis  community. 

It  is  unfortunate  however,  that  these  reforms  came,  not  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  student  suggestions,  but  at  the  insistence 
of  the  Dean  of  Students  Office.  In  the  Fall  of  1964,  a  student 
committee  presented  almost  the  same  proposals  to  the  Admin- 
istration, but  little  action  was  taken. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  while  we  have  always 
favored  an  improved  Security  force,  this  force  must  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  It  would  be  regretable 
indeed,  for  example,  if  the  watchmen  to  be  placed  in  the 
residence  area  were  to  spend  their  time  "catching"  those  stu- 
<lents  violating  quiet  hours  or  turning  in  girls  who  broke 
curfew,  instead  of  watching  the  parking  lots  and  the  vending 
machines.  Security  must  act  to  protect  the  University  and  its 
inhabitants  and  not  act  as  a  domestic  police  force. 


nion' 


The  Meaning  of  Cooperation 


Jonuary   10,   1967 


THE      JUSTICE 


The  Jus-tice   has   grabbed   on 

to  a  nice  juicy  item  in  the 
area  of  narcotics,  and  on  the 
basis  of  tiiat  sjnj.!lc  issue  has 
leveled  an  overly  i;enerai,  un- 
substantiated attiuk  against 
present  relations!)  ips  tit  ween 
students  and  the  Administra- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  editorial 
is  a  distorted  and  mislciiding 
presentation. 

While  I  agree  that  there 
were  many  problems  inherent 
in  the  Administration's  han- 
dling of  the  drug  issue,  this  is 
not  the  only  significant  issue 
that  has  been  raistd  this  year, 
and  it  does  not  provide  a  basis 
for  an  overall  condemnation. 
Furthermore,  t  h  e  Student 
Council  Executive  Board  was 
consulted  prior  to  the  Admin- 
istration's action.  In  addition, 
discusi^ions  bdween  student 
leaders  and  tiie  Administration 
have  indicated  that  even  in  the 
area  of  narcotics  there  will  be 
greatly  increased  consultation. 
Jt  is  likely  that  the  pr(>blem  of 
drugs  on  campus  will  be  dealt 
with  by  *he  University  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Altairs  (a 
joint  CH)mmittec  consisting  of 
students,  faculty,  and  adminis- 
tration, six  of  whose  nine  mem- 
bers were  appointed  by  the 
Student  Council). 

There      are      three      specific 


areas  in  whieii  significant  and 
concrete  progresK  is  being 
made  this  year:  environment 
(parietals,  turiews,  drugs  etc.). 
alliletics  and  tnlucation.  Discus- 
sion on  the  reform  oJ  parietal 
rules  and  on  other  environ- 
mental problems  is  proceeding 
within  the  formally  established 
University  Committee  on  Stu- 
tlent  AHairs.  In  the  area  of 
athletics,  lor  the  first  time,  stu- 
dents are  now  being  consulted 
prJor  to  the  formulation  of  pol- 
icy, and  in  tJie  area  ot  e-duca- 
tion,  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Jay  Kaufman 
prescnte<i  a  13  point  leport  to 
the  Student  Council  which  out- 
lined specific,  import^mt  and 
concrete  results  of  negotiation 
between  studentiJ.  faculty  and 
administration. 

Jswsues  are  being  dealt  with 
in  these  three  areas  that  are 
just  as  "real"  as  the  narcotics 
qutstion,  and  that  in  the  long 
r  un  are  of  far  greater  signif- 
icance to  the  student  bmly  and 
the  rest  of  the  University.  Dis- 
cus'ion  has  certainly  not  been 
limited  to  the  pondering  of 
"matters  existential."  and  def- 
inite results  are  beginning  to 
appear. 

Char^'ps  of  "conservatism 
and  bill eaiKial ism  among  stu- 
dent   leadership"    represent    a 


—  Allan  Lichtman 

"subjective"  judgment,  and  to. 
tally  Ignore  the  fact  that  tiiese 
leaders  have  achieved  more 
solid  reforms,  and  have  done 
more  to  liberalize  decision 
making  within  the  University 
than  any  of  the  more  "radieal" 
or  Jess  "bureaucratic"  groups 
Furthermore,  if  The  Justice  fa- 
vors operation  within  specific 
procedural  mechanisms,  then  a 
degree  of  bureaucracy  is  in- 
evitable. 

Turning  finally  to  a  few  spe- 
cific mistakes  in  the  editorial 
the  statement  from  the  un- 
named "administrator"  is  to- 
tally misleading.  He  actually 
said  it  is  "our  university " 
meaning  students,  faculty  and 
administration.  In  addition,  to 
cite  the  Advisory  Council  in  re- 
lation to  the  lack  of  consulta- 
tion on  the  problem  of  narcot- 
ics, indicates  that  the  editorial 
was  written  from  an  im  in- 
formed position.  The  Advisory 
Council  is  a  discussion  forum 
for  long-range  problems  that 
involves  students,  high-level 
administrators  (including  the 
President),  faculty  and  trus- 
tees. It  meets  very  inircfjuent- 
ly.  wilJi  a  set  agenda,  and 
would  definitely  not  have  been 
the  mechanism  through  which 
prior  consultation  could  have 
taken  place. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Excellence 


To  the  Editor: 

For  many  years,  I  had  been 
sorely  disappoint*  d  by  the  kick 
of  polish  of  the  Justice.  It  was 
a  source  of  wonder  that  a  school 
of  such  vitality  and  intelligence 
was  not  able  to  publish  a  more 
professional  paper,  of  wider  in- 
terest. 

But  to  you,  editor,  go  my 
congratulations  for  the  a.ssem- 
bly  of  a  first  rate  newspaper.  I 
would  like  to  pay  particular 
homage  to  the  creative  eftorts, 
for  example,  the  splendid  lit- 
tle sketch  "Poor  Fellow'  by 
Mark  Engler,  and  also  the  poem 
by  Steven  Kramer,  both  in  the 
November   15th  issue. 

1  hope  you  can  establish  a 
new  tradition  of  excellence  in 
journalism   at   Brandeis. 

Emanuel  Goldman,  '6€ 

Editor's  note:  Emanuel  Gold- 
man is  a  close  friend  of  Mark 
Engler. 

New  Climate? 

To  the  Editor: 

Ridgewocx'  Quadrangle  has 
again  taken  the  initiative  in 
campus  affairs  by  having  a 
quad  meeting  with  several  im- 
portant members  of  the  admin- 
istration last  Thursday  (Nov. 
29)  evening.  Some  students  in- 
terested in  fostering  a  new  cli- 
mate for  students,  faculty,  and 
administration,  invited  Deans 
Sgan  and  Driscoll,  Director  of 
Residence  Harris  Schwartz  and 
Director  of  Health  Services  Dr. 
Hazard,  to  t"*'  informal  discus- 
sion in  order  to  try  to  under- 
stand mutual  problems  and  at- 
tempt to  find  new  approaches 
toward  a  feeling  of  community 
at  Brandeis. 

Most  agreed  that  wo  should 
try  to  forget  past  di (Terences 
and  mistakes,  and  strive  for  a 
feeling  of  mutual  trust,  respect, 
and  concern  among  the  faculty, 
administration,  and  student 
body  (both  undergraduate  and 
graduate). 

The  proposed  home  rule  con- 
cept earlier  offered  by  Ridge- 
wood  would  be  one  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  question  of 
regulation  of  students*  liberties 
is  just  one  aspect  of  the  need 
for  a  reappraisal  of  what  Bran- 
deis is  an<i  should  be.  A  uni- 
versity is  not  only  a  group  of 
buildings,  it  is  people  and 
should  be  i  community.  The  in- 
terests of  this  community,  far 
from  being  at  cross  purposes, 
really  have  the  same  ends  in 
mind.  It  was  the  general  con- 
sensus at  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing that  we  all  should  shoulder 
the  responsibility  of  improving 
the  Brandeis  unity,  and  E>ean 
Driscoll  made  a  firm  promise 
on  behalf  of  the  administration 
that  they  will  definitely  try  to 


cornc  up  with  concrete  propo- 
sal5  an«l  report  them  within  a 
short  time  to  the  community. 
It  was  also  generally  agreed 
that  this  initiative  taken  by 
Ridgewood  should  be  carritnl 
3n  by  other  large  groups  on 
campus  in  further  efforts  on 
making  our  school  a  better 
place  in  which  to  work  ai>d 
live. 

James  Winer.  '69 

California  Dreamip'  II 

To  the  Editor: 

Now     that     I     am     officially 

known  in  the  Alumni  Office  as 

•ex-68"   I  can  lcK)k  back  upon 

the  "good  old  days"  I  spent  at 

Brandeis. 

In  reading  the  back  issues  of 
the  Jostii'e  which  a  dear  friend 
sends  me,  I  get  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  the  situation  at 
Brandeis  has  finally  deterio- 
rated into  nothingness,  with 
such  burning  issues  as  Mr. 
Schwartz's  attempt  to  end  free 
sex  in  the  doims,  Mr.  Grimm's 
desperate  attempt  to  poison  all 
opposition  to  his  "closed-kitch- 
en" policies,  and  film  commit- 
tee's utter  disregard  for  the  sa- 
credness  of  Captain  Video. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you,  people: 
You  would  not  believe  what  is 
really  going  on  up  at  Berkeley 
these  days  with  another  student 
"riot."  You  would  not  believe 
the  amount  of  police  brutality 
that  exists  in  Los  Angeles.  You 
would  not  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  "greatest"  state  in 
the  Union  would  elect  only  a 
minor  Hollywood  personality  to 
the  office  of  Governor  ( you 
might  at  least  hope  for  Gregory 
Peck).  Now  that  Ronald  Rea- 
gan is  about  to  start  his  first 
term  and  Dr.  Clark  Kerr  is 
about  to  be  fired  as  head  of  the 
University  of  California.  I  can 
only  say  (and  I  never  thought 
I'd  say  it)  that  1  would  give 
anything  to  be  back  facing 
President  Sachar  and  enjoying 
the  benevolent  leadership  of 
Governor  Volpe.  Insanity  has 
another  name,  and  it's  called 
California 

Jeremy  O.  Sundgard,  e»-'6« 

Heedless  Casuisty 

To  The  Editor: 

There  seems  to  be,  in  these 
heavy  times  of  controversy 
over  such  issues  as  parietal 
hours,  a  rash  of  rather  heed- 
less casuistry  in  high  places  in 
the  administration.  Surely  it 
would  not  be  swiping  at  petty 
shortcomings  to  point  out  that 
both  Deans  Driscoll  and  Sgan, 
given  numerous  opportunities 
to  make  known  their  feelings 
on  parietals,  have  each  time 
failed  to  make  a  reasonably 
valid  statement. 

At  the  Ridgewood  quad 
meeting  held  November  29,  an 


attempt  to  discern  a  more  con- 
crete position  was  motivated 
by  a  question  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  administratioB 
present:  "What  would  be  the 
objections  to  24-hour  parie- 
tals?", to  which  Dean  Driscoll 
replied  disappointingly,  "I 
can't  answer  that,"  implying 
inability  rather  than  constraint. 
In  lesponse  to  the  same  ques- 
tion Dean  Sgan  announced  his 
conviction  that  it  would  be 
deleterious  to  academic  en- 
d€\'ivor  —  which,  although  ap- 
parently a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  proved  to  be  a  mere 
permutation  of  the  ©Id  refrain 
of  (in  loco  parentis),  whieh 
Dean  Driscoll  bad  termed  as 
"trite"  the  same  evening. 

When  a  student  pointed  out 
that  strrngent  control  over  the 
lives  of  the  students  In  gene- 
ral and  strict  parietals  in  par- 
ticular constituted  a  forced 
"abandonment  of  sell,"  Dean 
Driscoll  made  the  c  u  r  i  o  h-s 
reply  that  love  it&eJf  is  imleed 
an  abandonment  of  self,  evi- 
<lently  assuming  that  the  more 
lenient  the  parietals  the  more 
torrid  the  love-making,  and  ig- 
noring the  likelihood  the  lat- 
ter form  of  self-abandonment 
is  infinitely  more  blessed  than 
the  first. 

Finally,  Dean  Sgan  came  up 
with  the  most  startling  com- 
ment of  all  He  is  quoted  in  the 
Dec  6  Justice  as  stating  that 
parietal  hours  thwart  the  de- 
velopment of  a  "male  subcul- 
ture" at  Brandeis.  As  it  is  my 
impression  that  normal  hetero- 
sexual relations  are  firmly 
grounded  on  an  assumed  af- 
fection —  originating  in  pre- 
adolescence  —  for  members 
of  the  same  sex.  Dean  Sgan's 
objection  is  hardly  material, 
unless  it  is  to  imply  that  we 
are  drastically  disoriented 
sexually. 

It  is  plainly  unbecoming 
that  these  prominent  adminis- 
trative figures,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing a  down-to-earth  state- 
ment, should  sail  off  into  the 
ulterior  reaches  of  psychology 
and  moral  philosophy  in  search 
of  answers,  or  is  the  obstacle 
indeed  an  unuttered  question 
of  morals?  It  is  certainly  time 
that  an  official  and  unequivocal 
statement  was  made. 

Mark  Rhynsburger   '70 


Letters 
We  regret  that,  dae  t# 
space  considerations,  letters 
submitted  for  publication 
must  be  limited  to  one  ami 
one  half  pagos  of  douhlt 
spaced  typwriter  eepy. 


Page  Three 


Shameful 


For  some  time,  the  Brandeis 
campus  has  been  flooded  with 
cleverly  worded  posters  and 
circulars  advertising  the  living 
children,  a  "literary  review 
purjwrting  to  voice  ttie  New 
Aesthetic,"  and  catching  the 
esseaice  of  the  New.  Doubtless 
it  was  the  phrasing  of  the  rnes- 
fiage,  and  the  desire  to  know 
who  the  legendary  Brandeisians 
contained  in  this  harbinger  of 
the  new  age,  that  motivated  the 
»cion.«}  of  'bread- won  fathers' 
to  plunk  dowji  50#  for  what 
wa.s,  after  all,  a  rather  short, 
inexpeniiively  printed  maga- 
tifie. 

The  reader  wtio  began  the 
publication  (published  by  In- 
sight Publication.s.  none  the 
lesii)  by  starting  rather  square- 
ly at  the  beginning  must  soon 
h'we  come  ujjon  the  declara- 
tion of  principles  of  this  new 
vehicle  of  the  New. 

The  Living  Citildren  is  a 
maqazinc  of  the  New  Aes- 
thetic. 

The  Living  Children  is  a 
comviunity  of  people,  Cam- 
bridge people,  1966  peo- 
ple. 

Listen  and  Love. 

I  was  of  course  plea.sed  at 
the  dedication  of  this  publica- 
tion to  love,  which  is,  after 
all,  still  a  pretty  good  thing, 
though  not  especially  New. 
The  introductory  work  of  'lit- 
erature* however,  made  me 
iiaestion  whether  or  not  the 
invitation  to  love  wa.s  not 
meant  simply  as  an  invitation 
to  love  thyself,  and  the  whole 
world  be  damned. 

For  Michael  Horowitz,  in  his 
untitled  poem,  seems  to  be 
preaching  not  a  new  aesthetic, 
but  a  timele.>is  narcissism.  In  a 
work  which  lacks  the  'shackles' 
of  metre  (I  assume  intention- 
ally), and  rime.  Horowitz 
seems  to  have  drifted  away,  or 
better,  shall  I  say.  traxiscended, 
not  only  tho.se  dated  qualities 
which  make  something  a  work 
of  poetry,  but  also  those  vir- 
tues which  make  a  man  a  hu- 
man l>eing: 


Molested! 


Steven  Kramer 


of  Bad  Karma.  If  the  story  ad- 
vocated some  sort  of  action  on 
our  part  to  bring  about  the  Last 
Judgment  of  the  Social  Order, 
the  melting  of  the  iceberg,  as 
Pearson  ingeniously  puts  it, 
the  article  would  mo.st  likely 
have  been  .suppressed  from  the 
living  children,  as  too  activist. 
Fortunitely,  however,  in  true 
New  Aesthetic  style,  the  author 
.sees  the  changes  as  just  com- 
ing about  by  them.selve?i,  with, 
out  his  having  to  move  an  inch 
or  mterrupi  hLs  rest  under  the 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Triparfite  Panel  Discusses 

^Students  an(d  University  Coals' 


Widely  divcrc.ont  views  on 
the  subject  of  university  pro- 
tection of  students  were  ex- 
pressed Thursday  night  at  a 
panel  discussion  on  "The  Stu- 
dent and  the  Goals  of  the  Uni- 
versity." 

The  panel  consisted  of  stu- 
dents Bill  Kornrich  and  Clif 
Trolin.  faculty  members  Ram- 
say MacMuUen,  Jack  Reitzes. 
and  Larry  Rosenberg,  and  ad- 
ministrators Philip  Driscoll, 
Frederick  Luddy,  and  Patricia 
Vittitow.  Harris  G  1  e  c  k  m  a  n 
moderated  the  discussion. 

In  an  opening  presentation, 
Trolin  expressed  the  belief  that 


Audio-Visual  Aids 


Fun 


in 


Physics 


Jan  Klein 


New   empha.sis   on  the   audio-visual   aspects   of   classroom 
demonstratrons    for    undergraduate    physics    courses    w?l  I     b^ 
stressed  in  the  utilization  of  the  new,  fully-equipped  Nathan  S 
A^cofd'rn^^rnT^?'^^"  Auditorium  in  Bass  Physics  buildrng! 
Accordrr^g  to  Dr.  Stephan  Berko.  chairman  of  the  Physics  De- 

adIoS  tl^'^rT'  "^  "^'^  newly-constructed  lectureTall  and 
a?i   Lh    ^  :;*reparation.  room   is   to   introduce   into   undergradu- 
ate  physics  courses,   particularly   in  the   freshman   arid   sonho 
rnore^ears,  modern  demonstration  experimentT'to  supplTrSeni 

oorD^?a"ted"m«^*^r"?K  ^^'  *?*  ^''^hitects  really  listened  and  in- 
corporated most  of  the  features  designed  by  the  denartment 
graduate  colloquia,"  stated  Dr.  Berko     The  auditorium  haT fa 

motion  ^«,^^f"^«P«tration  of  physical  pheaor^ena  suTas  wave 
motion  electricity,  magneti.sm.  and  nuclear  physics  Through 
a  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  aid  universiU 

h".f  L,^n  ^^^^  S^'^j^'i  ^^  ^"'^^  "P  demo.ist?ation  appara^^^^^ 
has    been    realized,   including,   among   other   specialized   ea urn 

As\aTo7?hf^"'^   '^''"^"^.  to   demonstrate   cilmic^ray^; 
cfoiii^   ^   }v  ^^  ^^1^  program,  a  closed  circuit  television  was  in 

oar    ofThid.^^'^'^^''^"'"  ^^'^  ^^^*^  t«  ^  used  aT an  integral 

^p^  I^S^r^^l--^  -----  ;:-.^e^ 


the  university  should  protect 
students  from  legal  con.se- 
quences  of  their  actions,  as  for 
example  in  using  drugs  or  par- 
ticipating in  unlawful  politi- 
cal activity.  He  based  his  view 
on  the  position  that  learning 
takes  place  through  the  devel- 
opment of  many  kinds  of  rela- 
tionships, and  the  university 
must  therefore  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  all  relationships  stu- 
dents may  enter  into  during 
the  process  of  growth  and  edu- 
cation. 

Kornrich  differed  on  this 
point.  He  said  that  accepting 
the  protection  of  the  university 
would  be  an  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the 
individual  student. 

He  ob.served  that  a  separa- 
tion must  l>e  made  between  dis- 
cussion of  the  university  in 
ideal  and  real  terms.  He  pointed 
out  that  external  influences  in 
the  society  —  such  as  the  draft 
and  the  law  —  alter  the  uni- 
versity, and  so  it  is  impossible 
to  have  an  ideal  university. 

Rosenberg,  who  came  to 
Brandeis  this  year  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  com- 
mented that  the  prevailing  at- 
titude at  Chicago  seemed  to  be 
one  of  "Have  fun.  but  don't 
rock  the  boat."  He  added,  "Why 
should  the  university  do  some- 
thing that's  illegal?"' 

MacMullen  said  that  while 
there  are  few  people  who  agree 
on  the  goals  of  the  university, 
one  of  the  greatest  differences 
is  between  the  students  and  the 
faculty. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  fac- 
ulty .sees  the  university  as  an 
in.stitution.  Their  communities 
are  elsewhere.  He  added  that 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  goal  of 
making  Brandeis  a  community 
Is  contrary  to  the  faculty's 
goal  of  making  it  an  institu- 
tion. 


Walthatw,  Mass.  02154 


Others  starve  perhaps/ruhile 
we  comb  our  hair /listless- 
ly we  raise  our  hand/to  re- 
adjust the  niirroT. 

It's  fun  playing  the  dandy, 
ian't  it.  But  don't  forget,  you're 
the  sons  of  Jewish  immigrants 
and  workers.  So  that  you  have 
ne  right  to  transcend  human 
problems  and  human  suffering. 
I  see  the  same  things  as  you  in 
that  veneration  of  the  30's  thit 
mixed  Das  Kapital  with  the 
desperate  battle  to  survive  and 
get  a  job.  Now  maybe  they've 
forgotten  that  life  meins  any- 
thing more  than  making  and 
saving  money  and  sending 
your  kid  to  Med  .school  with- 
out the  long  hair.  But  the 
problems  that  the  best  of  them 
faced — iji  Spain,  in  the  Under- 
ground, in  exile — the  problems 
that  they  tried  to  solve  and 
failed  to,  tho.se  problems  are 
still  around.  Perhaps  changed. 
But  there  is  still  Vietnam, 
and  still  Harlem.  Those  who 
preach  the  virtues  of  the  Now 
and  mean  by  it  pot  and  Timothy 
Leary,  are  preac'hing  only  an 
empty  me.ssage  of  withdrawal 
from  involvement  and  end  to 
feeling 

.Since  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
I  have  no  intention  of  com- 
menting upon  the  worthwhile 
contents  of  this  magazine, 
which  are  worthwhile  becau.se 
they  have  no  place  in  the  living 
Children,  let  me  .say  a  word 
atwut  a  short  piece  Wiat  I  cer- 
tainly hope  could  not  get  into 
any  real  literary  magazine. 
This,  of  course  in  "The  Apoc- 
alyp.se"  by  Nick  Pear.son  If 
Horowitz:'  poem  represents  the 
poetical  manifesto  of  the  move, 
raent,  I  suppo.se  Pearsorts'  prose 
represents  its  pro.saic  Avis  au 
lecteur. 

"The  Apocalyp.se"  is  some- 
thing like  a  mixture  of  Rous- 
seau. W;»gner,  Carl  vie,  and 
John  Doe  in  Oriental  Civ.  1,  all 
in  the  fourth  month  of  the  pro- 
n.ital  stace  ft  Is  Incomparably 
pompou.s  work,  pronhesying  the 
doom  of  the  Old  Order,  as  un- 
natural,  and  dominated  by  men 


Honor  &  Honesty,  Raincoats  &  Boots 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  arti- 
cle is  jourth  in  a  series  dealing 
uyith  Walthiam  and  its  relation- 
ships with  Brandeis.  We  wel- 
come your  queries  and  tales  of 
past  Waltham  adventures: 

Sharing  with  Brandeis  tiie 
qucot  tor  TruLh  ui  tJie  Wal- 
Laani  area  is  Uie  Chapel  lliU 
Scuool.  a  private  scauol  lor 
guio  bearing  as  lUi  motto  "And 
tae  truth  shall  set  you  tree." 

Chapel  Hill,  founded  in 
180'0,  Ls  coint>o.sod  of  several 
traditional  -  looking  buildings 
for  lx)th  day  and  resident  stu- 
dents. U  otters  a  general  and 
d  college  pretxjiatory  program. 
Virtue  Enforced 

Chapel  Hill  controls  all  fac- 
ets ol  its  students'  lives  by 
means  of  a  .system  of  merits 
and  demerits,  and  an  Honor 
Court.  The  .school  works  on  an 
honor  system,  under  which  the 
girls  are  expectcKl  to  report 
themselves  in  addition  to  being 
subject  to  report  by  others. 

The  Chapel  Hill  Handbook 
lists  several  "major  restric- 
tion.s"  on  the  girls  including 
"honesty,"  "not  smoking  with- 
out pennLs.sion  or  drinking  in- 
toxicating liquors,"  "never 
leaving  campu.s  or  entering 
anyone's  car  without  permis- 
sion." In  addition,  a  Chapel 
Hill  girl  risks  demerits  or  trial 
by  Honor  Court  for  "failure  to 
wear  raincoat  and  boots  when 
ncces.sary,"  the  "u.se  of  profane 
or  vulgar  language,"  and  "re- 
turning to  campus  after  drink- 
ing.' 

The   Student    Council   Presi- 
dent.    new.*paper     editor,     and 
yeartKX>k    editor    agreed     Uiat 
one  of  the  primary  goaU  of  the 
achool     is    the     cultivation     of 
"ladies,"  and  that  not  everyone 
can  be  expected  to  like  Chapel 
Hill.    The  three  reiire.sentatives 
I  noted  that  many  of  the  Chapel 
iHill    girls    come    from    broken 
homes  and  have  been  deprived 
of     the     proper     or     complete 
'bringing  up"  which  the  school 
provides. 

The     Chapel     Hill     Student 


By  JUDY  LOWrrZ 

Council  includes  in  the  defini- 
tior.  of  its  purpose  the  devel- 
opment of  "attitudes  of.  and 
practice  in  good  citizen;>hip," 
and  the  promotion  of  "harmo- 
nious relitioiLs  throughout  tlie 
entire  school." 

Editorial  Freedom 
Deidra  Delano.  Eklitor-in- 
Chief  of  the  school  new:*paper, 
the  Chapel  Hill  Challenge, 
feels  that  she  is  given  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  by  her  faculty 
advi.sor.    The  Challenge  works 


closely  with  the  administra- 
tion, often  using  its  .suggastioits 
for  editorial  material 

Although  several  Chapel 
Hill  girls  have  datc»d  Brandeis 
boys  and  the  Chapel  Hill  cata- 
logue li.sts  acceptances  of 
Chapel  Hill  graduates  by  Bran- 
deis, the  girls  admitted  little 
knowledge  or  contact  with  the 
university. 

When  pressed  for  some  im- 
pression of  Brandeis,  one  dis- 
closed, "Well,  it's  JewisJi." 


COLLEGE 
PHARMACY 

OF  WALTHAM,   INC. 
AT  THE  CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies 

Greeting  Cords  —  Newspapers  (Locol  &  New  York), 

Mogozines  —  Tobocco  —  Patent  Medicines  —  Condy 

ond  Fomous  Hood  Coronet  Ice  Creom 


FOR   FREE  DELIVERY  AND  PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE  PHONE  694-2290 

Hours:  8:30  A.M.  fo  9  P.M.  Daily  —  8:30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Sunday 

576  South  Street,  Waitham,  Massachusetts 

(Near  Brandeis  University) 

SPECIAL  COURTESIES  EXTENDED  TO 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS,   FACULTY,   PERSONNEL 


He  said  that  the  faculty  rec- 
ognizes the  student  body  as  a 
much  wider  sampling  of  socie- 
ty than  the  faculty,  having  a 
wider  range  of  interests. 

He  added  that  the  university 
should  never  become  an  ivory 
tower  for  the  training  of  intel- 
lect, nor  should  it  become  en- 
tirely "low-brow." 

During  the  open  di.scu.ssion 
period,  Neil  KaufTman  men- 
tioned an  absence  of  feedback 
between  students  and  adminis- 
tration, citing  the  fact  that  stu- 
dents are  not  consulted  on  such 
diverse  subjects  as  admini.stra- 
tive  appointments  and  archi- 
tectural planning. 


LOW  COST  ELEGANCE 
For   sale:    Mercedes   180.     Excel- 
lenf  engine,  good  body,  new  snow 
fires;  special  low  price. 

Richard    Jocobson    —    354-0177 


Hortense 


.,.-»  • 


they're 


i{e7 


\ 


^     playing  our  song! 

S/je:  Yes.  Edg.ir.  it  brings 
back  those  wonderful 
days  when  we  first  met 
in  the  lobby  of  the 
Sheraton  At lanttc  Hotel 
^.  .  seven  years  ago- 

I  Seven  wonderful  years 
/i*'.*:  and  every  college, 
vacation  since  then] 
we've  been  coming  back . 
to  Nev^  York  and  the* 
Sheraton  Atlantic^ 
Forrhanksqiving.t 
Christmas.  Mid  years,' 
.Sprinfj  vacations 5R1l< 

And  the  Sheraton^ 
^Atlantic  has  such  con-: 
venience  to  theatres,* 
museums,  libraries,' 
Lincoln  Center.  Fifth* 
Avenue  shops,  and  with- 
such  swinyinp,  restau-* 
ranis  right  in  tlie  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  rv:  no 
I  wonder  we  students  ai- 
rways make  out  best  at 
the  Sheraton  Atlantic,  s 

(You  were  always  sucn  s 
romantic,  darling 


S/jc 


Ue.^ 


W"^ 


i      STUDENT  RATES:  *^ 

Single  rrrrr.  $8  00  per  person 

Twin  .jj,j  ,  j^..  6.00  per  person 

Triple  . . . .  <  j^  4.50  per  person 

Quad  JJ . . . . .  4  00  per  person 
*       .       .  -*- 

Faculty  rates  are  low  too:  ^  "^ 

Single  ...  $8  •  Twin  .  .  .  $12 
For  reservations  contact  your 
Sheraton  Student  Representa- 
tive or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 
2  2(X)4  for  immediate  confirma 
tion  of  student  rates. 

•student  r.»(es  do  not  apply  March 
1718.1967.      ^ 

SHERATON 
-ATLANTIC 

HOTEL  Oro.idwjy  and  34th  St  , 
NY.  NY.  10001  {?\?)  PC  G  0700 
R.llph    Mil;'   Jr.    V     P     &    Ccn     Mf»r. 
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Poge  Four 


THE      JUSTICE 


Jciniiory  10,  1967 
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Berkeley 


Police  Sticks  for  Dissenters 


L'Allegro 


In  sunny,  distant  California  is  presumably  devoted.  Even  if  sympathy  with  President  Kerr: 
the  American  Dream  comes  J^^^^  position  is  veiled  from  us  he  has  analyzed  the  problems 
through  with  a  vengeance-  ^^^  ^^^  moment,  the  adminis-  of  the  "multiversity",  the  per- 
#^nii'.l  onnnrinniiv  for  *^v«.rv  J^'i^^^on,  the  Govemor-clect,  and  spectives  and  dangers  of  higher 
equal  opportunity  for  every-  his^  Superintendent  of  Schools  mass- education  and  the  sha- 
body  who  conforms,  police  endorsed  it  ecstatically.  The  dowy  role  the  student  is 
sticks  and  persecution  for  ev-  students  and  the  faculty  showed  doomed  to  play  in  it.  We  prc- 
erv body  who  dissents.  That,  at  remarkably  less  enthusiasm,  diet  that  such  intellectual  ex- 
least,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  be  c^jjed  onll  In  '^.^xiremr'^em'^  ercises  will  not  be  tolerated  lor 
'.         ,      ^  J  ^  caiiea  only  in    extreme  em-    long,  at  least  not  in  sunny  Cali- 

notorious  low-brow  and  Cover-  ergencies".  But  even  Mario  fornia.  Dr.  Kerr's  complacency 
nor-elect  Ronald  Reagan,  whose  Sayio  admitted  that  the  student  about  the  student  being  a  mere 
credits  and  degrees  were  earned  ^^f^*^f  ^t>uld  not  go  on  with  the  cog  in  an  infernal  education 
in  ih'ii  hiPh  nnwrrrri  rdiira  "TJa-^t^rm  ^examinations  straight  machine  will  be  terminated.  In 
in  that  high-powered  educa-  ahead^  A  flerthe  politicians  and  the  eyes  of  those  like  the  Gov- 
tJonal  establishment,  the  Holly-  the  administration  had  again  ernor-elect  (or  for  that  matter 
wood  studio.  And  it  is  the  phi-  demonstrated  what  their  under-  the  President  of  the  United 
losophy  of  his  foremost  educa-  standing  of  "higher  education'"  States)  who  suspect  treason  be- 
tional  adviser,  Superintendent  and  the  "learning  process'  real-  hind  every  dissent  the  curri- 
of  Schools  Raflerty,  with  his  ly  is,  the  s  t  u  d  e  n  t  s  had  little  culum  and  the  rules  by  which 
notorious  leaning  toward  an-  choice  but  to  submit  to  their  it  must  be  con«5ummated  are  the 
other  remarkable  educational  education,  although  its  very  es-  only  acceptable  standards  of 
institution,  the  John  Birch  So-  sence  had  been  violated  again  education.  That  theW  rules,  and 
ciety.  Chancellor  Haynes  no-  by  the  powers  who  pretend  to  these  curricula  are  now  obso- 
toriously    more    sophisticated,    uphold  and  protect  it.  Jete   and   contradictory    to   the 

vvants  merely  to  eliminate  the  Just  the  Beginning  needs  of  those  who  are  being 

•outsider,      the     non-students  Make  no  mistake:  the  push-   educated  as  well  as  to  those  of 

and   such   characters  who  take   ing  around  of  the  students,  who   the  society  in  turmoil  is  a  mit- 
a  bath  only  once  a  month,  and    are  presumably  at  the  center  of  ter  of  plain  indifference 
grow  beards.    According  to  the   higher   education,    has   iust       tm  ^        4u        ^v,   '^  .1 

news  mcHlia,  there  are  only  started.  With  such  learned  and  ^^  T'!'^^'''  !^'^"'  ^^^^-  ^*'?i'" 
4-5000  such  elements  on  the  eager  pushers  at  the  helm  as  ''''"'^f  ?'  "^"^^"ts  are  posing  the 
campus.  The  big  majority  sim-  Ronald  Reagan,  and  the  sub-  ?,"/''^  ^""l  ^*Jf  nieaning  and  sub- 
ply  wants  to  learn  and  |et  on  version  of  the  Board  of  Regenis  ^"^  t''oo^mild'a''"rnri'''«f  i!?; 
with  their  careers.  Heinrich  into  their  willing  paladins  edu-  ^"^.^^/oo  mild  a  cure.  Lets 
Heine,  the  German- Jewish  vet-  cation  in  America  is  running  !?Itfv-^r^  "f^  '^''''  '\]?^  ^"T 
eran  of  European  upheavals,  ahead  of  the  crisis  which  looms  P^^^'^***^  «  ^^^^^^an  —  although 
had  some  fine  verse  to  charac-  in  all  segments  of  this  society  ^Z.J^%^^^?  -^"^st^ntial  an 
terize   this   natural   elimination    And   it   is   precisely  this  crisis   ^'^^^^^     Socrates    (admittedly 

process:  which  the  students  in  Berkeley  ??,^"f '^|!^.  *^"^  "'^v^T^i^''^  5^^"- 

Auslander,   Fremde,  sind   es    regardless  of   their  ideological  f5^ter)  claimed  that  the  educa- 

meist  I eference  and  the  stage  of  their  ^'^"    ^°^    J^Y^   ^L^    significant 

X.: .„_   ^„...   consciousness,  have  undertaken  u^^^?^^V^[  ^^S  ^'y^^^^^'^^: 

to  define  •^«'"^"  tion  of  a  cultured  person.    At 

Thic  ii'rr^^  i*  ,.,«..  *u  ^ny  rate,  romances  at  Berkeley 

ol^hc   m^lUar^  ALh.i^hm.^n?'  ««  "'timately  on  the  upswing. 


Shakespeare  in  Boston 

Frailty  In  the  Charles 


By  DICK   GOLDBERG 


Last  year  when  the  Charles 
Playhouse  announced  that  their 
tenth  anniversary  season  would 
include  their  first  production  of 
a  play  by  William  Shakespeare, 
Boston  theater-goers  began  an- 
ticipating a   game  they  would 
be    playing — a    game    enjoyed 
by  theater-goers  everywhere — 
Compare  the   Hamlets.   Would 
the  "new,  moderji  production" 
be  like  the  Italian  production 
of  a  few  years  back:  "To  be  or 
not  to  be— what  the  hell?"  Or 
would  it  adopt  the  ascetic  ap- 
proach   Mr.    Burton    employed 
on  Broadway  in  '64?  How  far 
would    they    stray    from    the 
hard-core     fundamentalist     in- 
terpretation   typified    by    and 
preserved  in  Olivier's  film. 

Patrons  of  the  Charles 
should  have  known  better.  The 
show,  which  opened  December 
15  and  is  running  'til  January 


Die  unter  uns  gesat  den  Geist 

Der  Rebellion. 

Dergleichen  Sunder 

Sind     gottlob     selten     Landes- 

kinder. 

(Foreigners,     strangers 
most  of  those  who 
spirit  of  rebellion, 
wreck    disorder,   are 
countrymen.) 


which  is  being  raised  111  over   TJ"'^^  ^-i^  ^"^  ^/^}u^^  progressed 
this  country  and  which  cannot   ^"  ^"^^^^^   and    the   Argentines 


be  pushed  aside  is  the  definitii.;   ^^^  l^^^i^glS^^^^  Sf 


Enter  the  Stranger 
T                    J    .1.      .               .of  "education-    x^h'^'t^  Ti^  "^'^'-X^L  '^^^. "»   ^s   going  to  make   itself 
In  one  word:  the  stranger  is   and  whereat  leLs  ^"^^^   dramatically    manifest, 
►on  us.    Instead  of  rrawline  In              *^"rrr  ii  ir^tas.  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^.      .      ^     neighbor- 
One  cannot  suppress  a  little  hood  of  San  Francisco  fily 


upon  us.  Instead  of  crawling  to 
the  recruiting  post  of  the  Navy, 
authoritatively  set  up  in  the 
Berkeley  campus,  these  strange 
people  put  up  an  opposing 
"peace  table".  To  be  a  hundred 
per  cent  fair  about  it.  the  op- 
posing centers  could  have  co- 
existed and  competed  peace- 
fully. After  all,  the  military 
establishment  cannot  well 
enough  ignore  the  academics 
altogether.    Their  generals  and 


Charles  Keating  is  cast  as 
Laertes  (left)  and  Edward  Zang 
is  Hamlet  in  a  rehearsal  scene 
from  Shakespeare's  great  trag- 
edy at  the  Charles  Playhouse 
in  Bo&ion. 


A  Solicitation 


Success  School 


By  THE  NECROPHILIAC 

high^brTsVarVi^of  rour\;;ry;ng  oi  i^'^mng^VoT^^^^^^                                                                                                   ?«n  take  good  care 

educated  in  special  academies  whatever  you  might  have  learned  by  chrnTI  durine  the  lat?  IpmluSr   th.  ^^^^^et  by  Jan.  28th 

which  are  known  for  their  gym-  to  let  you  know  how  thoroughly  he  approves.          ^                  semester,  the  necrophiliac  is  here 

nasties    and    —    somehow    not  The  virtues  of  the  liberal  tHc  cx7t4««,  «    i*  u                 ,..,.- 

very   successful      -adventures  not  forget  them  as  yiu  attemnt  to  leaiS  .  If..'*  ^^^  sopped  into  life  are  several,  and  you  should 

in  college  football.    They  have  guage,  on ly  (hSl>ef ul W Mo  kr^^^                                  t""**"?^  ""^  information,  perhaps  a  whole  Ian- 

also  a  reputation  for  cheating  lions   suitable    second  gu^ed^ f^^^^^^                                        cross-indexed  and  forthcoming  ques- 

in   examinations.    That   should  Fir«jf    lih^mi   or^o   ok.^i   4  i         ""^'^*/""    nours. 

qualify    them    sufficiently    for  ,    J''    '  J             ^  ^^  absolutely  guarantee  that,  unless  you  are  the  reincarnation  of  Leonardo 

dealing   with    the    elusive    and    "^  Vinci,  during  your  very  first **  "° 

""ISln"  7h^eTafe  the  'Vo„,hat  br/orceVlo^^r^^ei!  ^^^.^l!!  ^.}^  l^^J-Pyl^Jy    ^-^    of  people,  forget  useless  informa- 

sold 

of    those    come 

called  "ethnic   m ....,..».,.  c,  .     .    ,  — 

These  young  men   are  also   in  fiV^^  i"^^^^^,\?^  Y^^^*^  ^^u   ab-   kill  the  taste"  of  a'  Bernard   comDetition 

search  of  "equal  opportunity".  f?l"„^^,ly  loathe,  kiss  your  pro-   Berenson.                    ot^m^ra   competition. 


lil'enl  there  ar^e  the  "combat   {-.  forced  io  do'weU  ^t""some.   decidTng,  rvTnTn'thf  arefyou   ZTkeToL'fmcLUl^^^^^^ 
Idiers".    A   great   percentage   ^^'''l  y^"  ,l^ate    and  forced  to   supposedly    like,    ho w    l^st^  to  orized    thT  morf  an?Pkl v   ?^' 
those    come    from    the    so-    ^^^V^^  nearly  all  your  pride  in   fulfill  the  requirements  placed    cotten-    th,m     fL^^J^   ^''^' 


my 

^.  .-  ,  the       so-called 

Think    and    Understand    Ap- 

So  here  you  are.  Faced  with   Proach,"    I     think    you    will 

more    work    than    you    "could   ^g^ee    after    reading    this,     is 


And  they  find  it,  somehow,  and   ^^^sor  s  ass,  get  up  and  go  to 
you  know  how.    But  one  must   ^J^^s    at    9    a.m.    rather    than 

not  forget  that  a  great  number   sleeping.  All  this  to  say:  liberal  ^.  r'^J"    ....«.*    jruu      uuuiu  „"^^ Vi,  --i-  .-- 

is  n-rded,  all  over  the  world    ""^^  *«  »  ^ay  of  training  the  Possibly  do  (sorry  to  quote  so  grossly  inferior, 

lor    servicing   communications!   Pseudo-intellectual  elite  to  ac-  ";»any  People  at  once)   if  you  ^  (3)  Once  in  the  exam  itself, 

taking  inventories,  writing  re-   •^^P^  ^  **»«     unhappiness     with  stayed  up  all  night  every  night  do  not  forget  to  leave  the  chan- 

ports,    dolmetsching,    translat-   w*»><*h    their   whole    lives    will  Ofiween  now  and  intersession."  nels  m  your  well-mediocritized 

ing,  etc.  —  functions  which  are   sw^ound  them,  by  surrounding  "  ^  "J^^,?^  allowed  to  do  so,  brain   open.   How    many   thou- 

better  left  to   the   literates  *"*"*  ^»th  it  in  college  as  well.  ^  would  like  to  offer  you  some  sands   of   times   have    my    stu- 

those  who  are  trained  in  read-        Second,    liberal    arts    forces  ff^i«^   *  vl^  }^^?^  ^^  ^^^  &^"i^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  and  said,  "O 

ing,   writing  and  languages,   you    to   learn,   admittedly   for  tuf..  /i    °"^"^    r    ^    taken,  f rpfessor  Philiac,  if  only  I  had 

That    is   why   those    recruiting   limited    amounts   of   time,    but  f.w,  guarantee    scholastic  listened  to  you!  I  had  the  Ana 

stations  are  being  set  up  in  the   still    to    learn,    the    things    in  ^"^^*^^^-  basis  memnrW^H  ir.  n^^^u  „^. 
campuses.    Unluckily,   the   ma-   which  you  are  least  interested 
jority  of  students  don't  take  to   It  is  like  heterogeneous  group 

these  stations  with  great  enthu-    ing  in  the  elementary  schools.  „-.~   ^ „   ^v^v^   lu^a   ux  1^   u  - 

siasm.  Some  think  a  counter-  the  entire  class  osmotically  what  things  you  don't  know  ^°"*°"  ^,  remember  that  ] 
vailing  power  of  anti-war  re-  takes  on  the  character  and  in-  and  will  enable  vour  nofen-  S?^^  referring  to  Turkey 
„,i_j     4^11; .«:._-,_-, .i:_ii.-    ,           .    J'   "*    puitu  Frnm      Russia      With      '- 


22,   stressed  the   only   kind  of 
invention    which    can    be    ex 
pected  at  the  Charles—  an  inl 
vention  of  superfluouness    But 

with  one  grand  exception the 

brilliant,  haunting,  and  beauti- 
fully contemporary  perform- 
ance of  Edward  Zang  as  Prince 
Hamlet. 

Mr.  Zang,  through  a  virile 
grace  seldom  achieved  on  the 
stage,  sets  Shakespeare's 
poetry  to  modern  rhythms  He 
IS  Hamlet-Everyman,  not  ped- 
dling cheap  theatrical  psycho- 
analysis, but  blessing  us  with 
the  charity  of  his  introspection 
When  he  whispers  soliloquies* 
Jt  IS  the  dialogue  of  a  mind' 
adduig  an  intense  personalisni 
to  Camus'  statement:  "There  ia 
but  one  truly  serious  philo- 
sophical problem,  and  that  is 
suicide." 

In  his  comic  moments  one 
still  feels  the  power  of  his  crea- 
tive energy  as  he  expertly 
mixes  the  choice  and  delicate 
ingredients  provided  by  Shake- 
speare and  serves  them  up  as 
ambrosia.  He  is  a  master  of 
suiting  "the  action  to  the  word 
the  word  to  the  action."  * 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Zang  gets 
little  good  support.  The  Charles 
seems  to  have  adopted  Bran- 
deis's  theory  of  integrated  cast- 
ing to  great  disadvantage.  In- 
stead of  a  tempered  mixture  of 
experienced  professionals  and 
talented  students,  the  Charles 
whips  up  a  potpourri  which  in- 
cludes the  almost  blind  and  the 
divme  seer.  Help  came  in  the 
form  of  Gerald  E.  McGonagill's 
comically  anemic  Polonius  and 
Gwyllum  Evans  flawless  por- 
trayal of  the  Gravedigger. 
Olympia  Dukakis,  the  Charles's 
most  regal  actress,  was  a  strik- 
ing Gertrude;  and  Lynn  Mil- 
grim,  as  Ophelia,  played  with 
haunting  whimsy. 

But  nowhere  has  the  profes- 
sional stage  seen  acting  to 
match  Louis  Zorich  as  Polo- 
nius. He  is  very  probably  the 
first  man  to  castrate  iambic 
pentameter.  His  performance 
would  have  been  a  sore  thumb 
had  Mr.  Zang  chosen  to  play 
Hamlet  as  a  latter-day  Quasi- 
modo. 

Filling  in  the  vacuum  cre- 
ated by  this  polarity  of  per- 
formance was  Michael  Mur- 
ray's adequate  staging.  Here 
most  evidently  was  the  display 
of  inventive  superfluousness. 
Even  such  schticks  as  the  cher- 
ubic play  between  Ophelia  and 
Laertes  could  not  hide  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Murray  seems  dedi- 
cated to  one-dimen.«:ional  man. 
And  once  again  William  D. 
Roberts'  costumes  have  been 
sewn  to  waste,  because  they 
are  obviously  meant  to  re- 
capitulate a  theme  that  the  pro- 
duction as  a  whole  hardly  even 
pipes  out. 

But  for  those  who  really 
like  to  play  Compare  the  Ham- 
lets, the  Charles  performed  a 
valuable  service:  the  Old  Vic 
production  will  be  here  in  less 
than  a  week. 


-.^v^-.v-vt  i,w  jrv^u;  X  iiau  irie  /ana- 
basis memorized  in  Greek  and 


i.  (1)  Study  only  the  thinirs  f^^gi^s^'  without  understanding 
).  you  dislike.  This  rule-of-thunfb  LvL'^T'fh/^  am  always  re- 
s:  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  llf.  ,!?  u^^  ^^^^  Point,  but  I 
V   what    thines   vou   don't    knn.^    couldn  t    remember    that    pas- 


pas- 

in 

Love!" 

s 

ty 


_  ♦u        •  1       L  •'    "^">   and 

_             ^^  /«)    When     *   fi'  •             1                    ^''*    Who  speaks  here  was 

Free-Speech    movement"  pre-   in  until  the' paik  appriacYed",  much  as  possible  o"/'m''emopv^  %'i?u''^  !P^  ^""L^  ^^^^  Products. 

vailed  in  spite  of  massive  police   your   whole    mind,    if   for   ex-  Make  lon|^?4s  of  thines    a/v  ?V'^    ^^^^  ^""^    forgotten    the 

interference  —  Chancellor   ample,    you    are    a    Comp.    lit.  junk  you  can  find    and  m'em/  ^^^S' «"d  't  had  cost  her. 

Haynes  called  for  help  to  the   major,  is  going  to  take  on  the  rize    them    U    once   ?ried    S^^;  ^^1''^''^'^^"^;^"'  ^^^  '"^  "^ 

next   precinct.    The  uniformed   character   of   a    borderline    r*.  ...au  \u'\AL^^J:P^^  \"f ° .  *"»s  the   motto  of  my  school 


repeat 
my  school    (both 


poisea  apmsi  ine  nigner  Kmd,        rne  tnird  virtue  of  a  liberal  about    half    the    "F"    sectionT  fr.1     W  ^     i-c^~~c^"^  School 

•'waded"    into   the   sitting   stu-  arts  curriculum,  and  the  one  in  Memorizing  wHl  allow  voufn  ^^f*^^"^"^^''^^?     Success.     It^ 

dents,  beat  them  and  pulled  which  I  put  my  greatest  trust,  spit  back  wit^  east  t?rubiran3  ^w^'  """'  ""^^^^^  ""^^^^^  ««  fol- 

their    ha.r   till    thev    shrieked,  is  the  power  of  the  system  to  greatest  success  the  rote  answe^^^^  Yf  I  dn  nn*  1 

destroy    any    vestige    of    taste,  to  the  rote  questions  most  nro  Lr     "i?*.,!^^^"  ^^^  i«y- 

-  This  is  a  factor  which  I  have  fessoTs  will  ask  Tal^  iii^^^^  a  ^%^h  ^.^''^^  ^^^  "^e? 

s  saved   for   ih*.   la.*:t   h*>rn..c/rv#  i^f  ♦Vr^^i!:.?,l_:  y.^'??  »"ows  And  if  I  learn  only  for  mv- 


Pition  from  which  such  actions  saved   for   the  last  because  of  for  tlie  smallest  nofsible  mm  1*       u            -  —  ' 

can  be  viewed  as  highly  valu-  its    obvious    importance    to    a  tient  of  fwSlness   whir^h^^^  a  ^^^h  "^^.^  '^^^^^  "^^? 

able  a.ssistance  to  the  learning  time    like   this.   Four  years   of  my    term     used    i^^^^^^  t   ^nd  ,f  not  now,  hang  ten? 

process  to  which  the  University  choosing  how  least  unpLsantly  Te  spced'at"whic  "two  or' morl  ar^X'^rwercomed'  "  '  ' '  ^^  * ' 


TAMEEM 

The  Rrandeis  Theater  Arts 
Hepartment  presented  De- 
sember  14-17  the  first  of  its 
three  world  premieres  for 
this  season.  The  production 
was  Associate  Profes^sor  Mar- 
tin  Ha]pern*s  Tameem, 
Arum,  and  the  Satin  Cloak, 
The  play,  a  modern  parable, 
tells  of  the  changes  that 
Tameem,  a  simple  cobbler, 
undergoes  when  he  is  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  his  re- 
gion by  his  King,  whom  he 
nor  anyone  else  has  ever 
seen.  Arum,  the  descendant 
of  a  highly  mysterious  fam- 
ily, sows  doubt  when  he  not 
only  questions  the  King's 
identity  but  also  his  very  ex- 
istence. 

Roberts  Blossom  played 
Tameem;  Peter  Maclean  ap- 
peared as  Arum.  The  sup- 
porting cast  included  Robert 
Mumford,  Judy  Sachs,  and 
Ethan  Pavlo.  The  play  was 
directed  by  John  Bizakis. 


lonvcry  10,  1967 


THE      JUSTICE 


Poge  Flv« 


Dialectic 


Sauerkraut 


'Abe  ScondituS' 


Mefs  Turandot 


The  Absence  of  Birgit 


Sergei  de  M,aistre,  whose 
book  Time  and  Essence  in 
Renaissance  Tuscany  1315- 
1318  received  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  this  critic,  has  just 
published  an  unrelated  sequel 
called  Texans,  Sauerkraut,  and 
the  Origin  of  the  Species.  De 
Maistre's  book  is  heavily  docu- 
mented and  footnoted.  It  does 
require  a  reading  knowledge 
of  dialect,  however. 

"If  anyting  we  seak  in  de 
beginning  of  Race,  it  is  a  rise 
of  animal.  But  rise  dey  vonce, 
tvice,  here,  dere"  In  other 
words,  the  problem  De  Maistre 
faces  is  to  determine  whether 
all  life  originated  at  one  tem- 
poral and  spatial  point. 

Who  could  be  scientifically 
better  prepared  than  De  Mais- 
tre to  tackle  this  problem?  A 
Btudent  of  canon  law  for  years, 
De  Maistre  left  his  job  in  the 
Holy  Office  when  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  nearby  pear  tree  be- 
came too  much  for  him.  He 
soon  became  Master  of  the 
Rolls  at  Battenbourg-Wittlen- 
berg  (a  euphemistic  title  for 
assistant  clerk  and  messenger). 
All  the  while,  he  was  syn- 
thesizing the  great  figures  of 
modem  biology:  Galen,  Dios- 
corides,  Bruno  Schlegel,  Im- 
manuel  Velikowsky,  and  Mary 
Baker  Eddy.  His  famous  guide 


to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Office 
was  published  in  1944  by  Jo- 
seph Lewis,  under  the  title 
The  Index  Indexed,  or,  its  Con- 
tents Tabled. 

Finally,  only  a  year  ago,  the 
divine  inflatus  came  upon  De 
Maistre,  "Eef  you  look  at 
Texas,  everting  ees  big:  kat- 
tel,  wranches,  business,  krooks, 
except  four  one  ting:  BRANES. 
No,  eef  you  look  at  de  Ger- 
mains  in  Batensberger-Witles- 
berger  for  exampcl,  der  too 
eveyting  is  big,  but  no  branes. 
Thus,  also,  die  Germains  und 
die  Texasmen  ONE  RACE  IS, 
all  udder  people,  udder  Race 
is!" 

In  an  exclusive  private  in- 
terview with  Justice  reporter 
Andrew  Fagg,  Maistre  said: 
"De  Vietnamm  Anser  is  sehr 
simpel.  Send  over  al  de  Texasa- 
men  and  die  Germains,  ya? 
Den  de  snails  send  ober.  Ky 
ees  half  snale,  half  Germain." 
When  asked  to  explain  what 
'snail'  symbolizes,  Maistre  re- 
treated into  his  shell,  and  told 
interested  students  to  oour 
through  the  Decretals  of  Gra- 
tian  for  an  answer. 

Editor's  Note:  The  Decretals 
of  Gratian  are  no  longer  in  the 
library.  They  have  probably 
been  stolen,  despite  the  tight 
security  precautions. 


By  MICHAEL  FRIEDMANN 

The  Metropolitan  Opera's 
new  House  in  the  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter complex  is  an  impressive 
one.  Marc  Chagall's  colorful 
mural  the  Triumph  of  Music, 
the  plush,  but  never  quite  ex- 
travagant carpeting,  the  trans- 
parent and  altogether  satis- 
factory acoustics  all  combine 
to  form  a  promising  frame- 
work for  operatic  success.  The 
new  limitations  on  applause 
between  scenes,  and  the  bar- 
ring of  latecomers  are  to  be 
commended  as  policies  leading 
to  the  more  exclusively  musi- 
cal orientation  of  the  produc- 
tions. The  orchestra,  stars, 
stage  designers  are  more  than 
competent.  All  the  pre-condi- 
tions are  there,  so  wtiat  gives? 

Last  December  22,  this  re- 
viewer was  exposed  to  the  Met- 
ro|X)litan's  production  of  Puc- 
cini's last  opera,  Turandot. 
This  creation  has  the  stark 
dramatic  impact  of  a  Holly- 
wood Biblical  spectacular.  The 
chai-acters  are  incompletely  and 
inconsistently  drawn  and  the 
plot  and  sub-plot  have  no  ap- 
parent development  or  neces- 
sity. So  much  for  the  libretto 
of  Adami  and  Simoni.  Many  of 
the  greatest  operas  have  sur- 
vived in  spite  of  a  trivial  or 
sentimental  libretto.  The  music, 
unfortunately,    again    reminds 


At  the  imperial  courthouse  during  Act.  I  of  Puccini's  "Twrai*- 
dot"  at  the  new  Met  in  New  York, 


Fall  Folio 


Hoofing  It  With  Folio 


.Sidney  Walinsky. 


If  you  take  a  relatively  soft  pencil  and  draw  a  beard  and  a  mustache  on  the  young  lady 
who  decorates  the  cover  of  the  fall  issue  of  Folio,  you  end  up  with  a  pretty  fair   Christ.   In 

fact,  except  for  a  distracting  hairdo,  you  have  all  the  materials  for  Renaissance  piety,  right 
down  to  the  up-turned  eyes.   So,   one  is  tempted  to  call  the  Fall  issue  of  Folio  appropriate 

for  Christmas  as  well.  In  fact  it  has  articles  and  poems  and  stories  about  sacrifices,  saints, 
Philistines  and  drugs — all  more  or  less  Christian  themes.  I  suggest,  however,  that  the  edi- 
tors should  have  waited  till  Easter,  to  put  out  out  their  issue — or  do  something  to  warn  us 
that  this  is  no  Christmas  gift  for  the  whole  family,  but  merely  the  difficult  parturition  from 

some  shrunken  womb  of  some 

nearly    still-bom    blue-baby  style"   being   pompous,   euphe-    thanaelWest,"   where  they  are 

that    was    told    to    get    along  mistic,  and  often  unclear.  I  am    not  useless,  are  destructive  of 

without  an  oxygen  tent.  I  re-  not  happy  when  the  'T'  which    responsible     criticism.      This 

fuse  to   supply  this  breathless  is  so  concerned  with  a  certain    would  be  all  that  is  ncM:essary 

Folio  with  an  oxygen  tent.  problem  at  the  beginning  of  an    to   say,   except   that   a   certain 

Jeremy  Cott:  In  his  article  essay,  becomes  a  "we"  that  is  blaring  inaccuracy  screams  out 
whidi  begins  this  issue  of  wisely  urged  to  note  this  and  for  corrections.  Mr.  Burgin 
Folio,  Repetition  and  Sac-  that  terribly  important  thing  tells  of  the  Day  of  the  Locust 
rifice  of  Style,  Mr.  Cott  in  the  history  of  literature,  "the  setting  is  Hollywood  and 
gives  us  a  difficult,  and  sup-  ("Run  along  and  read  the  Iliad  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
posedly  novel  theory  of  in  Greek  and  then  we'll  be  able  local  color  in  writing,  the  place 
prosody.  He  first  puts  forward  to  talk."  "But  sir,  it's  all  Greek  could  be  anywhere  in  urban 
a  theory  of  "substantive  repeti-  to  me.")  And  it  is  difficult  to  America,  perhaps  any  city  in 
tion"  which  he  tells  us  will  determine  if  "when  the  life  of  the  world."  Now,  obviously  the 
be  "a  relief  from  the  insistent  of  the  individual  is  abolished"  meaning  of  a  novel,  once  ab- 
conditions  of  style"  which  he  he  dies.  I  am  not  suggesting  stracted  from  its  content,  can 
associates  with  the  line  and  any  optimistic  learings  towards  be  reapplied  to  any  human  sit- 
rhyme  structure  of  traditional  a  new  transcendence,  away  uation — that  is  the  nature  of 
English  poetry.  To  replace  the  from  the  dismal  modem  here  abstract  thought.  Mr.  Burgin, 
line,  he  suggests  a  repeated  and  now;  rather  I  wish  to  point  however,  does  not  seem  to  see 
"linguistic  figure"  like  a  tone  out  that  if  Mr.  Cott  is  trying  what  West  is  at  great  pains  to 
cluster  in  music,  and  he  raises  to  develop  a  language  that  will  make  clear:  that  the  setting  of 
up  the  mordant  wraith  of  "ran-  include  more  complex  mean-  the  story  is  not  merely  an  oc- 
dom  number  of  accents"  to  ings  than  common  speech,  he  casion  for  local  color,  but  that 
scare  off  rhyme.  His  word  should  find  ways  to  exclude  un-  only  in  Los  Angeles  with  its 
clusters,  however,  end  up  wanted  visitors. Let  me  finally  peculiar  simultaneous  quali- 
sounding  very  much  like  the  suggest  that  the  value  of  Mr.  ties  of  dream-factory  and  re- 
line  they  were  meant  to  re-  Cott's  essay  resists  is  natural-  tirement  community,  could 
place;  and,  his  "random  num-  ness;  the  sacrifice  that  he  this  story  have  taken  place, 
ber  of  accents"  are  still  as  ir-  covers  up  so  skillfully  is  of  Of  Miss  Lonelyhearts  Mr.  Bur- 
revocably  connected  to  the  some  sacred  cow  with  asbestos  gin  makes  the  point  that  "the 
sound  structures  of  both  words  flesh  that  keeps  burning  upon  motion  of  the  story  is  from 
and  the  syntax  that  encloses  a  flaming  pyre  of  style.  private  to  public."  Some  pack- 
them.  as  rhyme.  Richard  Burgin:  The  next  part    ages   should   never    make   that 

Mr.   Cott's  "sacrifice"  is  un-  of  Folio  I  will  consider,  in  this    perilous  journey, 

clear     in     the     article — almost  leisurely  stroll  around  the  va-        The  poetry  in  this  issue  was 

impossible  to  understand.  It  is  rious   landmarks   on   this,    our    good      but      not      outstanding. 

somehow    connected    with    the  first,  and  probably  last  literary    Thank  God.  however,  that  the 

content    of   repetition    as    that  winter  landscape,   is  Mr.  Bur-    ratio  of  greater  space  to  little 

content  relates  to  personality:  gin's  material.  In  the  past   he    meaning  found  in  the  prose  is 

however,   since  the   process  of  has  given  us  many  interesting    reversed    in    the    poetry — and 

personality    serves    merely    as  stories;     this     issue     has     the    that  the  delicate  balance  of  in- 

annlogy   for  style,    and    is   not  first  piece  of  critical  prose  by    ^XrvicX    and    delight    has    been 

explicitely    related     to    it.    we  Mr.  Burgin.  Neither  is  a  treat,    tipped   towards  the  latter. 

must  infer  that  the  srrrifiro  is  His  story  "Dead  Violas"  would        Ifillel  Schwartz:  Once  again 

somehow    related    to    t1ie   per-  have  to  be  called  schizophrenic,    we     got     a     blast     on     Mr. 

sonality   of  the    poet — but    we  if   it  were  not   merely  srif-in-    Schwartz's   fnmiliar  Arthurian 

can  never  know  for  sure.  dulgent.  In  this  story  the  con-    trumpol   in   "Roland,"  his  best 

Mr.  Cott's  historical  explica-  sciousness  of  his  narrator  col-  —  and  a  fine  poem.  In  On  a 
tion  of  the  ideas  is  at  times  lapses  into  that  of  his  main  Poet  Reading  His  Own  Poetry 
confused.  I  have  the  feeling  in  character  so  that  there  is  no  Mr.  Schwartz  has  valiantly  un- 
reading  the  article  that  the  landscape  in  the  story,  but  the  dertaken  the  age-old  task  of 
breakdown  of  a  unified  Eliza-  terrain  of  the  authors  mind,  finding  a  metaphor  for  poetry. 
bethan  spirit  and  the  rise  of  The  absence  of  a  real  world.  He  suggests  an  orange  from 
post. Romantic  decadence  are  to  set  against  the  internal  womb  to  tomb.  I  will  not  say, 
simultaneous,  and  that  the  movement  of  the  character,  lemon;  rather,  suggest  that  it  is 
whole  process  in  between  has  would  not  be  conspicuous — or  the  last  stanza  which,  by  be- 
been  ignored  or  omitted.  Susan  a  fault — if  it  were  not  confus-  coming  "too  technical"  pre- 
Sonntag,  who  Mr.  Cott  quotes  ing.  In  the  end,  where  we  vents  a  juicy  start  from  stew- 
in  this  regard  might  advocate  thought  we  had  been  given  a  ing  in  its  own  .sauce. 
such  surgery  on  literary  his-  picture  post-card,  we  come  to  Jeremy  Cott  and  Holland 
tory,  but  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Cott  realize  that  it  is  only  a  family  Cotter:  Both  Mr  Cott's  and  Mr. 
intended  so  great  a  jcacrifice  in  snap-shot  with  certain  remarks  Cotter's  poetry  goes  off  the 
his  camp.  The  knife  must  have  scribbled  in  iht  margins.  Re-  deep  end  for  seriousness,  but 
slipped.  member  that  the  mustache  on    while     the     uncontrolled     am- 

The     essay     in     no     way  the  woman  was  only  penciled    biguities  of  Mr.  Cotter's  poetry 

gives  the  reader  a  "relief  from  in                                                          at    times    magnify    his    friary 

the  insistent  c  o  n  d  i  t  i  o  n  s  of  Mr.  Burgin's  "Notes  on  Na-            (Contimtcd  on  Page  7) 


us  of  Hollywood.  The  second 
scene  of  tne  second  act,  where 
the  icy-hearted  Princess-  hero- 
ine appears  for  the  first  time, 
is  the  only  scene  with  any  ap- 
parent musical  or  rhetorical 
point  to  make.  She  poses  the 
fateful  three  questions  to  her 
ardent  suitor  in  the  form  of  a 
comparatively  unusual  vocal 
guise  for  Puccini:  that  of  the 
dramatic  soprano.  It  is  in  this 
scene  that  we  see  the  reason 
for  this  production  Originally 
the  Swedish  soprano  Birgit 
Nilsson  sang  this  role.  In  fact, 
if  anyone  tuned  in  on  the  Bell 
Telephone  Hour  last  Sunday, 
he  could  have  heard  Miss 
Nilsson  singing  the  opening  of 
the  scene  with  a  power,  ac- 
curacy and  dramatic  conviction 
that  was  hair-raising. 

Nilsson  Replaced 

I  need  hardly  add  that  Miss 
Nilsson  was  not  the  Turandot 
of  Dec.  22.  Anita  Valkki,  a 
singer  who  lacks  everything 
that  Miss  Nilsson  has,  was  the 
singer  in  this  production.  Her 
voice  is  large  and  amorphous, 
her  acting  so  inconsistent  that 
the  plot's  silliness  was 
stretched  beyond  its  already 
apparent  grotesquerie.  Teresa 
Stratas,  who  played  the  servant 
girl  Liu,  a  sort  of  secondary 
heroine  in  the  plot,  was  ex- 
pressive and  somewhat  mov- 
ing. Flaviano  Labo  as  Calaf,  the 
persistent  suitor-hero,  injected 
the  stock  gestures  of  Italian 
opera  into  his  serviceable  but 
never  brilliant  tenor,  with  a 
minimum  of  enthusiasm.  Bon- 
aldo  Giaiotti,  in  the  role  of 
Timur,  Calaf's  blind  father, 
was  commanding  in  his  few 
lines. 

The  raison  d'etre  for  the  pro- 
duction since  its  introduction 
into  the  repertoire  is  simply 
Birgit  Nilsson.  The  unfortun- 
ate substitute  who  sang  the 
main  role  in  several  perform, 
ances  during  the  Christmas 
season  made  this  abundantly 
clear.  Since  opera's  beginnings, 


the  "star"  element  has  almost 
always  tended  to  be  the  dom- 
inating one.  The  pathetic  role 
of  the  operatic  conductor  (it 
was  Kurt  Adler  in  this  Turan- 
dot) is  to  be  pitied.  The  am- 
biguity of  his  role,  whether  to 
direct  or  follow  the  tempera- 
mental soprano,  or  still  worse, 
whether  to  actually  do  neither, 
is  one  of  the  weak  pillars  in 
operatic  intentions  today.  Tos- 
canini,  who  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Turandot, 
left  no  doubt  as  to  w*ho  was  in 
charge.  A  fantastic  sense  of  de- 
tail never  ob.scured  the  long- 
range  dramatic  intentions  of 
composer  and  librettist  in  his 
conducting.  Since  neither  of 
these  qualities  is  usually  pres- 
ent in  current  operatic  produc- 
tions, perhaps  a  partial  return 
is  in  order.  A  first-class  orches- 
tra is  there;  why  shouldn't  they 
play  in  phrases? 

Repertoire  Questionable 

This  problem  le»ds  us  im- 
mediately to  the  choice  of  rep- 
ertoire. I  do  not  favor  the 
complete  elimination  of  bel 
canto  and  late  Italian  senti- 
mentality, but  rather  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  stock  repertoine. 
The  recently  acclaimed  operas 
of  Janacek,  as  well  as  Schoen- 
berg's  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
not  given  their  premiere  in  the 
opera  house  most  favored  by 
finances  and  talent,  the  Metro- 
politan. One  can  be  sure  that 
important  new  operas  will  not 
be  performed  in  the  Met;  after 
all,  Falstaff.  Verdi's  comic 
masterpiece,  has  only  recently 
been  found  worthy  of  any  per- 
formance whatsoever. 

Now  that  a  modern,  acous- 
tically refined  opera  house  has 
been  built,  let  it  be  used,  rather 
than  abused!  Let  a  unified 
musical  direction  take  over 
from  the  flaunting  of  the  prima 
donna's  ego!  And  the  next 
time  a  Marc  Chagall  mural  is 
commissioned,  let  it  be  visible 
from  the  inside  of  the  ho'use  in 
which  it  is  displayed! 


LOOKING  FOR  SELF-FULFILLMENT? 
Sherut  La'am— Israel  May  Be  Your  Answer 

Contoct  Robbi  Axclrod  (Exf.  281) 

To:     Sherut  Lo'am  (Service  to  the  People) 
515  Pork  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

I  om  o  grocfuofe  —  undcrgroduote  (underline  one)  be- 
tween 19-30  and  would  like  you  to  send  me,  without 
obligation,  FREE  informotion  telling  how  I  con  serve  o 
full  yeor  in  Isroel  for  only  $670  which  includes  round 
trip  fore.  (A  limited  number  of  long-term  loons  ore  ovoil- 
oble  ore  ovoiloble).  I  understond  o  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
it  not  o  prerequisite. 
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obvious:  film  cour.sei*  are  codi- 
fied, structured  (and  difficult) 
to  a  degree  as  yet  unimaginable 
at  N.Y.U.  or  U.C.L.A..  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  and 
laudable  hallmarks  of  the 
French  cinema  has  been  its 
tradition  of  freedom  to  experi- 
ment, to  innovate,  and  to  break 
all  the  rules. 

To  cite  an  example:  admis- 
sion to  the  Institute  of  Ad- 
vanced Study  in  Cinematog- 
raphy (I.D.H.E.C.)  is  made  de- 
pendent on  an  eight  day  test- 
ing cycle.  Here  are  some  of  the 
tests:  A  5  hour  analysis  of  a 
film  which  is  shown  to  the  can- 
didates. A  3  hour  examination 
in  Physics.  A  1  hour  exam  in 
Chemistry.  A  1  hour  exam  in 
cinematic  technique.  A  2  hour 
exam  on  the  history  of  art.  A 
2  hour  e.s.say  on  either  the  his- 
tory of  the  cinema  or  the  his- 
tory of  the  theater.  And  these, 
of  cour.se,  are  merely  the  ad- 
missions tests,  and  only  a  por- 
tion of  them  at  that. 

One  could  point  out  that  the 
only  two  famous  alumni  of 
LIDH.EC.  are  Louis  Malle 
and  Alain  ResnaLs,  Uie  latter 
of  whom  was  expelled  after 
one  year.  Still,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  deny  the  immense 
influence  that  LTD  H  EC.  has 
had.  not  only  on  French  film- 
maker.s,  but  throughout  the 
world. 

Perhaps  it  Ls  unfair  to  try 
and  compare  the  mentality  be- 
hind L'l.D.II.E.C.  with  film 
study  in  this  country.  France  i.s, 
after  all,  a  country  where  the- 
ory and  phiio.sophical  abstrac- 
tion i.s  much  more  hlg^hly  re- 
spected than  in  prag^matic 
America,  where  the  search  for 


a  coherent  philosophy  of  ftim 
is  not  considered  a  Utopian 
wa.9(e  of  time,  and  where  film 
criticism  is  a  .serious  and  high- 
ly respected  profession. 

It  would  seem  apparent  that 
some  sort  of  a  dichotomy  must 
be  established  and  maintained 
between  the  academic  film 
sciiools  and  the  practicing  film- 
makers. By  this  I  mean  not  the 
obvious  dichotomy  that  exists 
today  between  Hollywood  and 
the  10  minute  silent  film  shot  in 
McDougal  Alley,  but  rather  a 
constantly  renewed  tension  be- 
tween the  inevitable  commit- 
ment to  tradition  embodied  in 
the  academic  world  and  the 
equally  inevitable  iconoclasm 
of  the  young  artist. 

Even  granting  Mi.ss  Kael's 
point  that  the  academization  of 
the  learning  process  in  the  art 
of  film  will  probably  lead  to 
an  enormous  amount  of  corrup- 
tion, evasion  of  real  issues,  and 
false  glorification,  an  indi.scrim- 
inate  attack  on  the  professional 
teaching:  of  film  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake.  Even  a.ssumin^ 
that  the  really  interested  stu- 
dent can  learn  everything  he 
needs  to  know  about  film- 
making by  reading,  .seeing  all 
the  great  movies  he  can  lay 
eyes  on,  and  listening  to  the 
Old  Masters,  a  formalized  aca- 
demic study  of  the  medium  of- 
fers two  advantages  which  the 
student  could  never  get  by  ap- 
prenticing himself  or  becom- 
ing immediately  submerged  in 
the  commercial  realities  of  pro- 
fessional movie-making:  time 
and  freedom.  Time  to  think 
for  oneself  and  freedom  to 
make  one's  own  mistakes. 
These  are  the  only  real  justifi- 
cations for  the  academicism  of 
film  .study  or  the  study  of  any 
other  art,  hut  they  are  para- 
mount justifications,  ju.stifica- 
tion^  that  overshadow  the  ob- 
jections. 
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situation  in  which  they  find 
them«»elves?  Never  once  do 
they  assess  the  nature  of  the 
plot  again.st  them;  John  finds  a 
pair  of  spectacles  in  hi^i  soup 
and,  when  reassured  that  they 
are  spectacles,  proceeds  to  eat 
his  soup.  The  cook  lies  below 
with  hi.s  head  in  the  pot. 

Life  is  Meaningless! 

They  are  our  boy.s  becau.se 
they  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
specs  in  the  soup.  Life  is  mean- 
ingless (as  those  Frenchr  en 
say)  but  for  most  of  us  mean- 
ingless ill  a  mundane  sort  of 
way.  The  Beatles,  by  compari- 
son, are  faced  with  glamorous 
alKsurdities.  We  enjoy  watching 
them  because  they  are  faced 
with  more  exciting  versions  of 
our  dilemma.  The  Beatles* 
world  LS  meaningless  in  a 
glamorous,  but  not  in  an  artis- 
tic way,  meaning  that  indi- 
vidual elements  are  glorified 
(they  have  learned  a  lot  from 
Hollywood);  but  the  elements, 
instead  of  being  hung  together 
by  a  competent  master,  all 
hang  (until  dead)  separately. 

Actually  the  form  of  the  film 
is  very  traditional.  The  story 
revolves  around  an  (absurd) 
plot  with  subplots,  expectations 
and  dis:ippointments  (in  terms 
of  getting  the  ring  off)  and 
several  deus  ex  machiaas,  the 
most  glorious  of  them  the  dis- 
covery that  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  will  calm  the  sav- 
age bea.st. 

Tea-Room   Set 

We  may  have  found  a  new 
dilemma,  and  the  Beatles  are  a 
glorified  expression  of  it,  but, 
thank  Ckid  for  the  old  ways  of 
facing  dilemmas. 

We  must  apply  the  same 
standards  of  completeness  and 
consistency  to  this  film.  Per- 
formances are  uneven,  not  for 
any  ideological  reason,  but 
rather  because  they  are  some- 
times inspired  and  sometimes 
ju.sC  plain  bad.  George  de- 
serves to  have  a  better  hack- 
dron  than  this  Anglicanized 
denial  of  angois.se.  These  boys 
are  terribly  polite.  They  are 
clean  young  men  who  react  to 
the  cutthroat  mystic  eastern- 
ers as  any  Fnglishm.tin  worth 
his  tea  would  —  with  di.sbelief 
and  deni.il. 

Thev  do  not  .see  the  situa- 
tion fhroiigh  to  its  general 
conclusions  They  just  go  on 
singing  nnd  romnin^  and.  in- 
deed, they  do  sing  quite  well. 
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*'By  creation  of  the  love  of 
the  fruit  of  birth  without  seed, 
Christ  made  po.ssible  the  exist- 
ence of  sex  without  married 
love.  Women  are  more  attrac- 
tive now." 
"And   thus— ?•• 

"Lent  is  the  ritualization  of 
love  without  flesh.  Or:  the  ec- 
stacy  of  monks  is  reasonable; 
that  of  nuns  is  .sexual." 
'•Still  another  way?" 
"All  the  couples  wear  masks 
tonight  .so  as  to  reconstitute 
that  stage  of  their  lives  when 
they  did  not  know  each  other. 
Thus  they  can  re-enact  the 
pleasure  of  dioosing  one  love- 
object  from  the  mass  of  pos- 
sibilities and,  therefore,  tonight 
they  will  undre.ss  each  other 
again  for  the  first  time." 
"What  can  you  ."say  about  the 
logic  here?" 

"(jhrist's  dialectic  is  'subtle 
and  luminous'  becau.se  it  is  in- 
fantile —  no,  even  better,  be- 
cause it  is  feminine.  That  is 
why  he  h:id  no  ma.sculine  sex- 
ual urge  himself,  as  we  see  in 
the  Gospels.  If  he  had,  he 
would  have  liocn  crucified  fac- 
ing the  cross." 
"And—" 

" — There    would    be    no    nuns 
today." 

"Excellent,     Martinez,     excel- 
lent.  Any  questions?" 
"YeYs.  Sir.  Isn't  all  this  very 
Greek?" 

"Naturally.  Every  inventor 
has  a  preconceived  image  of 
what  he  is  going  to  invent. 
Christ  would  not  have  entered 
Mary  had  there  l>een  any  risk 
that  he  would  not  be  martyred 
.  .  .  Well!  This  has  certainly 
been  a  full  Tuesday.  Fulano!" 
"Present,  Sir." 

"Can  you  give  me  an  eocle- 
sia.stical  description  of  the  fe- 
male breast,  and.  tell  me  now 
why  Mister  McClure  could  not 
love  Mi.ss  Man.sfield  purely  as 
a  distant  lamb  had  not  Christ 
been  born  of  woman  and  cruci- 
fied by  men?  And,  keepint* 
these  two  things  in  mind,  tell 
me  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Ftirh^rist?" 
"No.   Sir." 

Distribution 

Due  to  popular  demand, 
copies  of  The  Justice  will  be 
made  available  to  faculty 
members  through  their  re- 
spective departments. 

A  number  of  copies  will 
still  be  available  in  the  Fac- 
ulty Center. 
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ing,  movement  appropriately 
staccato  then  liquid,  and  lots  of 
color  are  the  chief  strengths  of 
his  direction.  Leslie  Shaver's 
costumes  anad  Alexander  Pert- 
zoflf's  set  are  equally  as  effec- 
tive in  their  contributions  to 
the  production's  rich  consist- 
ency. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  integration 
of  such  fine  dramatic  talents 
that  makes  the  evening  superb 
theater.  It  is  an  evening  not 
to  be  missed. 

•  •  • 

Agatha  Sue:  Who  Loves  Who? 

Agatha    Sue,    I    Love    You 

opened  a  fortnight  ago  at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre  and  showed 
why  plays  go  on  the  road  be- 
iure  tackling  Broadway.  This 
one  is  good — but  it  has  enough 
i)roblems  to  keep  it  occupied 
•'out  of  town." 

Abe  Einhorn.  in  his  first 
vvriting  venture  in  the  theater, 
has  reworked  some  of  Damon 
ilunyon  characters  into  the  old 
George  S.  Kaufman  three  act 
comedy.  Two  horseplayers  in 
need  of  scratch  are  doing  what 
two  horseplayers  in  need  of 
scratch  have  been  doing  on  the 
American  stage  since  the  in- 
stitution was  founded  (the 
lior.seplayers,  etc.,  not  the 
American  stage).  Mr.  Einhorn's 
only  invention  is  his  scratcher, 
Agatha  Sue,  ingenue  with  gui- 
tar. She  is  the  modern  counter- 


part to  Miss  S.  Brown  and  her 
big  drum,  the  prostitute  with 
the  heart  of  gold:  she  is  a  folk- 
singer. 

From  this  you've  got  to  be 
pretty  smart  to  make  a  play. 
And  one  way  not  to  do  it  is  to 
write  a  third  act  as  tight  as  a 
tent  dress,  or  a  lot  of  marked 
time  in  the  first  two.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  problems  the  show 
exhibited  opening  night  and 
the  ones  no  Broadway  audience 
would  put  up  with. 

Less  emphasis  will  have  to 
be  placed  on  polishing  the  in- 
dividual performances.  Ray 
Walston  and  Corbett  Monica, 
as  the  horseplayers,  hold  up 
well  even  with  the  flimsiest 
material;  when  they  are  work- 
ing with  good  comic  stuff,  the 
results  are  hilarious.  The  title 
role  is  played  by  Alexandrea 
Berlin,  who  sings  well,  looks 
cute,  and  acts. 

But  the  laurels  for  the  eve- 
ning must  go  to  Renee  Taylor, 
who  but  all  too  briefly  bumps 
and  grinds  across  the  stage; 
she  is  the  messiah  sent  to  save 
the  third  act.  To  a  role  that  by 
now  should  be  extinct  (The 
Dumb  Blonde),  she  adds  a  ro- 
bust comic  charm  that  one  can 
not  help  but  find  delightful. 

And  under  the  capable  hanr' 
of    George    Abbott    these    per 
formers  move  well  and  quickly 
— but  even  he  cannot  salvage 
some  of  the  duller  moments  of 
the  script.  The  facts,  when  laid 
bare,  would  show  that  Agatha 
Sue  is  a  warm  Broadway  com 
edy,  sometimes  well  made  over, 
and    sometimes    carbon-copied 
from    rejects   of    the    30's   and 
40's. 

So  for  Agatha  Sue,  not  love, 
but  a  mild  and  nostalgic  affec- 
tion. 


Reality 
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gularity  in  form  and  phrasing 
structures  was  expres.sed  lyric- 
ally and  with  linear  clarity. 
The  performance  did  not  lack 
instrumental  appeal,  notably 
from  the  parts  of  Eugen  Leh- 
ner,  violinist,  and  Madeline 
Foley,  in  her  solos  in  the 
second  movement. 

The  first  half  of  the  concert 
opened  with  Webem's  String 
Quartet,  op.  28.  This  piece 
opens  with  an  attempt  to  defy 
both  the  rigidity  of  its  12 -tone 
serialism,  and  the  squareness  of 
its  regular  note  values  through 
phra.se  condensations  and  ex- 
pansions. Webern  Is  certainly 
the  greatest  influence  on  post- 
war composition,  and  some  of 
his  followers  might  do  well  to 
observe  the  clarity  anil  trans- 
parency of  his  writing. 

Martin  Boykan,  a  faculty 
member  who  is  known  among 
music  majors  for  his  brilliance 
of  analytic  insight  as  a  theory 
teacher,  had  his  quartet  pre- 
miered here  last  year.  At  that 
time,  this  reviewer  heard  it 
as  a  brilliantly  conceived  but 
occasionally  functionless  piece 
with  a  complex  finale.  The  per- 
formance this  year  projected 
far  more  of  the  piece's  musical 
substance.  The  first  movement 
with  its  insistence  on  a  single 
melodic  interval  and  its  elo- 
quent sense  of  variation  from 
this  stable  factor  is  the  most 
inspired.  The  last  movement 
remains  somewhat  of  a  mystery 
to  this  reviewer.  The  much-im- 
proved performance,  which 
clarified  many  of  the  relations 
in  the  music,  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded. 
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the  appetite  for  the  live  pres- 
entation but  one  suspects  (a  la 
Maclvhan)  that  electric,  year 
electronic  communication  is 
the  message  of  our  generation. 

Oflf-Key  Analysis 

Nevertheless  B  o  w  e  n  and 
Baumol  find  tbat  the  above 
analysis  may  be  slightly  off 
key,  and  suggest  that  technol- 
ogy and  the  arts  might  exist 
in  harmony.  Productivity 
brings  increasing  income  and 
leisure,  and  such  prosperity  al- 
lows for  the  distribution  of  re- 
sources to  the  more  ineflScient 
sectors.  Rising  incomes  ma.y 
thus  mean  a  growth  in  the 
market  for  the  arts.  Govern- 
ment may  affect  such  a  redis- 
tribution through  taxation  and 
so  become  the  major  financial 
support  for  the  arts.  (This 
prospect  is  not  without  its  sour 
notes;  governments  are  notori- 
ously small-minded,  and  he 
that  fundeth,  controlleth  the 
direction  of  expenditure.)  With 
proper  con.scious  direction 
however,  technology  may  allow 
us  to  overcome  the  limitations 
of  market  allocation  and  so 
in.<9ure  the  survival  of  the  per- 
fomiing  arts  in  America. 

The  nrofjnosis  of  the  present 
is  for  discouraging  low  salaries, 
low  profit  margin,  a  limited 
.siource  of  gifts,  competition 
with  the  mass  media,  and  a 
highly  selective  oatronage  (5 
million,  only  10%  of  the  blue 
collar  force).  The  future  is  in 
doubt,  the  stage  is  set  and  the 
ife  and  death  drama  about  to 
unfold.  What  role  my  dear 
reader — will   you  play? 


Literary  Notes 
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the  living  children,  a  literary 

review  purporting  to  voice  the 

New  Aesthetic,  will  make  its 
debut  in  the  Boston  area  Dec. 
16,  1966.  Several  Brandeis  per- 
sonalities, both  current  and 
legendary,  are  featured  in  the 
publication. 

The  magazine,  edited  by 
Brandeis  senior  Michael  Horo- 
witz is  being  published  by  In- 
sight Publications,  a  Cambridge 
concern.  Contributors  currently 
attending  Brandeis  include 
Sandy  (Illark  Pearlman,  Peter 
Gould,  Susan  Auerbach,  and 
Andrew  Harmon;  contributors 
formerly  associated  with  Bran- 
deis include  Richard  Jacobson, 
Nick  Pearson,  Bob  Pressman, 
and  Gerry  Sherman. 

"I    really    believe    we've 


caught  the  essence  of  the  Now," 
Horowitz  told  the  Ju.stice.  "If 
the  living  children  isn't  At, 
than    I'll    go    back   to   reading 

Coronet." 

•  •         • 

Club 

Mu.sic  Club  membership  is 
open  to  any  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  musical  life  of  the 
Brandeis  community.  Please 
come  to  the  next  meeting,  Tues- 
day, December  20  at  5  p.m.  at 

Slosberg  Recital  Hall. 

•  •  • 

Magazine 

The  Fall  issue  of  Folio,  Bran- 
deis Literary  Magazine,  will  be 
on  sale  in  the  bookstore  be- 
ginning next  Monday.  Folio  is 
edited  by  .Teremy  Cott  and 
Richard  Burgin.  Its  faculty  ad- 
visor LS  Dr.  Allen  Grossman 
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ment  and  strong  in  harmonious 
effect;  and  it  acquires  an  aes- 
thetic life  of  its  own  when  ro- 
tated ninety  degrees,  as  it  is  in 
the  exhibit.  Nevertheless,  the 
work  of  Bayer  as  seen  in  his 
several  commercial-design  proj- 
ects, falls  prey  to  the  vulgarisa- 
tion which  lurks  in  the  back- 
ground  of  all  artists'  move- 
ments infatuated  with  indus- 
trialism. Take  his  "Advertise- 
ment for  a  Cigarette  Kiosk'*,  for 
example.  Done  in  the  twenties, 
it  is  a  preview  of  Pop  Art;  it 
has  been  constructed  many 
times  over  in  the  eyesores  along 
Main  St.,  U.  S.  A.  Its  features: 
a  giant  cigarette  erected  and 
smoking  on  the  roof  of  a  small 
oooth  labelled  "cigarettes";  an 
even  taller  illuminated  letter 
P"  beside  the  booth;  and  an 
inch-tall  cutout  photograph  of 
\  man,  for  scale.  It  was  Bayer's 
iictum  that  "realistic  signs  and 
images  are  a  part  of  modern 
typography"  —  however,  the 
.nost  striking  characteristic  of 
ais  work  is  the  extent  to  which 
;arishness,  generally  deplored 
n  the  sixties,  takes  over,  as 
well  as  the  Magritte-like  world 
3f  objects  which  have  outgrown 
oheir  creator. 

Indeed,  knowingly  or  not, 
Bayer  crosses  from  the  purely 
aesthetic  to  the  sociological, 
and  in  doing  so  reveals  the 
growing  portent  of  Bauhaus 
thought  for  the  men  whose 
world  it  aims  to  shape.  This  also 
is  the  con.stant  risk  of  an  ideo- 
logical movement  of  designers 
and  architects:  they  have  the 
power  to  shape  men's  outlooks 
and  lives  in  an  intimate  and 
particular  way  —  what  actual 
effect  will  their  work  have  on 
the  men  whose  lives  they  ideal- 
istically  aim  to  improve?  What 
position  will  men  actually  have 
to  occupy  in  the  universal-de- 
signer's grand  aesthetic  scheme? 

The  Bauhaus  Theater,  in  its 
exploration  of  the  third,  spir- 
itual world,  provides  the  typi- 
cal Bauhaus  answer.  Here  again 
is  found  a  touchstone  of  mean- 
ing: Werner  Feist's  giant  pho- 
tograph, "The  Pipe".  The  win- 
dow opposite  this  photo  effec- 
tively prevents  any  tendency 
of  ours  to  back  away  for  a  more 
comprehensive  view  —  one  is 
forced  to  stand  so  close  that  our 
field  of  vision  can  encompass 
only  a  .small  portion  at  a  time 
of  the  man's  face,  it  from  be- 
low. The  result  is  that  one  ab- 
stracts the  patterns  of  light  and 
shadow  out  of  the  context  of 
the  face,  and  the  shadow  cast 
upwards  by  the  pipestem  be- 
comes a  forbidding,  abstract 
black  band  —  autonomous  and 
irrational  from  a  unified,  nat- 
urali.stic  point  of  view  which 
we  might  otherwi.se  form  It 
practically  blots  out  the  whole 
identity  of  the  man  as  a  man. 

Oskar  Shlclemmer  is  the 
mind  behind  this  way  of  see- 
ing his  prtinted  statement  in 
which  he  divides  reality  into 
theater  stages,  one  of  which  is 
the  "absolute  visual  stage'* 
which  should  exclude  man  —  is 
an  illuminating  visual  image. 
"Man  and  space  have  their  law; 
which  law  shall  apply?"  it  asks. 
On  the  latter  stage,  abstract 
space  is  forced  to  fit  man,  there- 
by conforming  to  illusionistic 
space;  on  the  former,  "natural- 
istic man  is  reshaped  to  fit  ab- 
stract space." 

The  Bauhaus  stage  is  the  ab- 
stract stage  on  which  man  is 
ever  tran.sfixed  by  platonic  ab- 
stract forces,  and  on  which  his 
intrinsic  identity  as  man  is  ever 
ambivalent. 
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man  were  also  fine.  Roy  Stev- 
ents  was  a  better  Cary  Grant 
than  Bernard  Mergondeiler,  but 
.served,  and  William  Rhys  as 
Huey  had  the  welcome  job  of 
the  guy  with  the  Knack  and 
(hopefully)  did  It  well.  Over- 
acting was  the  curse  of  the 
large  cast,  but  Feiffer's  charac- 
ters really  ask  for  it.  A  few 
.souls  who  played  small  roles 
should  be  noted  for  future  at- 
tention: Zoe  Levy,  Abby  Kim- 
melman,  and  the  two  always- 
greats.  Josh  Mostel  and  Bob 
Shevach. 

It  was  an  ambitious  attempt; 
I  wish  it  would  have  worked. 
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that  the  University  will  "Uke 
a  firm  position  with  regard  to 
the  illegal  use  of  drugs  and 
will  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
with  Massachusetts  and  Fed- 
eral authorities."  He  said  that 
"we  believe  in  the  law"  and 
will  obey  it.  He  also  said  that 
the  University  will  "protect 
to  the  fullest  the  rights  of  stu- 
dents who  are  accused." 

The  President  termed  the 
nse  of  illegal  drugs  a  "serious 
problem  that  threatens  the 
health  and  welfare"  of  the 
Brandeis  community.  He  stated 
that  we  are  *'more  concerned 
with  the  University  than  with 
a  single  person  who  violated 
the  law."  The  President  said 
that  he  "wouldn't  want  to  lift 
a  finger  for  compassion  after- 
ward, because  the  student  body 
now  knows  that  we  have  a 
plague  here,  and  that  this 
plague  must  be  stamped  out. 
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SAF  system,  and  for  it  to  be 
replaced  by  a  "pay-as-you-go" 
plan,  whereby  every  activity 
would  charge  admission  at  each 
of  its  events.  My  first  objection 
to  this  idea  is  that  it  totally 
obliterates  any  rational  means 
by  which  any  central  organi- 
zation (presumably,  the  Stu- 
dent Council)  could  allocate 
funds.  Secondly,  a  "pay-as-you- 
go"  operation  would  do  away 
with  the  notion  of  paying  a 
single  fee  and,  as  a  result, 
would  grossly  favor  only  those 
students  who  are  wealthy 
enough  to  continually  afford  to 
pay  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Thirdly,  this  type  of  system  ig- 
nores any  kind  of  security  for 
a  student  group  that  might  suf- 
fer a  financial  liability.  A  cru- 
cial example  of  what  "pay-as- 
you-go"  would  be  like  is  to  ask, 
who  would  outlay  the  $1600 
necessary  for  the  present  EPC 
course  evaluation?  If  it  is  to  be 
the  "Administration,"  then 
could  students  be  assured  of  the 
absence  of  censorship  of  what 


was  written?  And  il  not  the  Ad- 
ministration, then  could  EPC 
be  assured  that  1600  students 
would  be  willing  to  pay  $1  each 
to  cover  the  cost  of  this  publica- 
tion? If  such  a  plan  were  to  be 
adopted,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  worth  of  all  student 
endeavors  would  merely  be- 
come resolved  in  terms  of  an 
inequitable  and  imprecise  eco- 
nomic yardstick. 

Resolution 

If  the  above  statements  are 
valid,  then  it  appears  likely 
that  most  critics  of  the  SAF 
system  only  selfishly  consider 
whether  or  not  their  own  in- 
terests are  satiated.  And  if  they 
are  not  satisfied,  then  they  con- 
clude that  the  fault  lies  with 
"the  system,"  not  with  them- 
selves. I  do  not  make  this  al- 
legation in  order  to  state  that 
there  can  exist  no  alternatives 
for  bettering  an  imperfect  SAF 
set-up,  or  even  perhaps,  for  re- 
placing SAF  with  a  more  rea- 
sonable arrangement.  Rather,  I 
have  written  this  article  as  a 
way  of  informing  the  student 
body  of  the  present  status  of 
SAF,  in  hopes  that  future  criti- 
cisms will  be  of  a  more  positive 
nature. 
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volved  basic  constitutional 
rights,  and  that  this  was  not 
the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
This  holding  is  indeed  interest- 
ing. Such  a  doctrine  would  al- 
low clubs  to  arrange  all  sorts 
of  irregularities,  with  no  re- 
dress for  any  of  their  members 
as  long  as  basic  rights  were 
not  involved.  Further,  one 
wonders  how  the  Chief  Justice 
knew  that  constitutional  rights 
were  not  in  question:  he  had 
heard  no  arguments  on  the 
facts  of  the  case,  yet  he  pre- 
sumed to  bring  in  arguments  of 
which  he  had  no  official  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  buttress  his 
decision. 

This  case  would  be  of  minor 
importance,  especially  because 
the  doctrine  which  it  enunci- 
ates, of  a  judicial  self-restraint 
that  is,  in  fact  a  strait-jacket, 
is  virtually  wiped  out  by  the 
new  Constitution.  However,  the 
case  on  the  challenge  to  the 
SBR  election  shows  that  judi- 
cial self-restraint  is  not  neces- 
sarily exclusive  from  irrespon- 
sibility. 


The  plaintiff  in  the  challenge 
did  not  prove  that  the  defend- 
ent,  the  Elections  Committee, 
was  guilty  of  favoritism  or 
bias.  He  did  not  show  that  the 
alleged  irregularities  would,  or 
even  might  have  had  a  decisive 
effect  upon  the  outcome.  Both 
of  these  should  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  court  to  find 
in  the  plaintiff's  favor,  as  they 
constitute  the  'burden  of  proof* 
that  the  plaintiff  is  required  to 
present.  The  only  substantive 
evidence  that  was  presented 
was  the  fact  that  a  statement 
in  the  Student  Council  Bulle- 
tin had  been  misleading,  and 
this  constituted  the  main 
grounds  for  the  challenge.  In 
deciding  in  the  plaintiff's  favor, 
the  court  ignored  the  neces- 
sary presumption  of  innocence, 
found  the  required  burden  of 
proof  irrelevant,  and  took  no 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
Elections  Committee  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  misleading 
entry  in  the  Bulletin.  The 
actual  grounds  for  the  decision 
are  murky,  and  in  view  of  the 
massive  errors  present,  prob- 
ably irrelevant.  When  the  court 
accepts  everything  that  the 
plaintiff  says,  and  some  things 
(Continued  on  Page  !•) 
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Louis  Kopolow. 

"A  violation  of  election  rules 
that  does  not  benefit  a  particu- 
lar candidate  cannot,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud  or  misconduct, 
be  considered  in  ruling  on  an 
election  challenge.  Permitting 
the  expressed  will  of  the 
voters  to  be  frustrated  by  mere 
technical  irregularities  would 
seriously  undermine  the  elec- 
tion process.  .  .  .  The  burden 
rests  with  the  Plaintiff  to  prove 
not  the  possibility  of  advantage 
but  the  fact  of  actual  advan- 
tage to  the  extent  of  altermg 
the  outcome  of  the  election. 
Plaintiff  presents  no  evidence 
of  actual  advantage.'* 

Defendant  in  the  present 
ca.se  contended  that  on  the 
basis  of  this  past  decision, 
phiintiffs  had  to  prove  "willful 
and  wanton'  neglect  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  Elections 
Committee  that  resulted  in 
"the  fact  of  actual  advantage 
(to  one  or  more  candidates)  to 
the  extent  of  altering  the  out- 
come of  the  election." 

The  Court  holds  that  its 
present  decision  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  Kopolow  deci- 
sion. In  the  former  case,  one, 
candidate  sought  to  invalidate 
the  election  of  the  winning 
candidate  because  of  an  alleged 
violation  of  election  rules  by 
the  winning  candidate.  In  this 
case,  plaintiffs  sued  Student 
Council  to  have  the  entire  pri- 
mary election  of  all  candidates 
invalidated,  not  because  of  the 
actions  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  candidates  that  contributed 
to  their  own  advantage,  but 
because  of  the  dereliction  of 
responsibility  by  the  Student 
Council  "to  the  extent  of 
(potentially)  altering  the  out- 
come of  the  election." 

The  Court  holds  that  Rule  4 
of  the  Election  Rules  has  been 
violated    Rule  4  reads: 

"Publicity  announcing  elec- 
tions and  referenda  will  be 
made  by  the  Student  Council 
Publicity  Committee  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee.** 

The  Court  interprets  this 
rule  broadly  enough  to  indi- 
cate that  publicity  edited  by 
the  Secretary  of  Student  Coun- 
cil and  distributed  in  the  name 
of  the  Student  Council  must  be 
accurate  in  its  reporting  of 
scheduled  elections. 

It  can  never  be  known 
whether  the  election  outcome 
would  have  been  different,  but 
the  magnitude  of  the  irregu- 
larity was  serious  enough  to 
frustrate  the  expressed  will  of 
the  voters  and  to  require  a 
remedy. 

Therefore,  i  n  accordance 
with  the  Election  rules  and 
the  Constitution,  an  injunction 
is  hereby  issued  to  Student 
Council,  ordering  a  new  pri- 
mary election  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 13,  1966,  and  a  gene- 
ral election  for  freshmen  rep- 
resentatives to  Student  Coun- 
cil and  for  all  the  SBR  offices 
on  Friday,  December  16,  1966. 
The  names  to  appear  on  the 
primary  ballot  will  be  the  same 
as  those  listed  in  the  Decem- 
ber 7th  primary. 
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(Continued  from  Page  9)  it.  But  being  kicked  out  of  a 
that  iie  doesn't,  and  ignores  tiie  "liberal  learning  institution" 
case  for  the  defense,  the  deci-   ^or  smoking  some  pot  or  trip- 


fiion  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
the  court  has  fallen  so  far 
from  the  heights  which  it 
achieved  two  years  ago,  and 
while  I  am  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  trying  cases  In  the  news- 
papers, especially  after  they 
have  been  decided.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  the  irregularities 
seem  so  outrageous  that  I  feel 


pmg  is  stupid.  The  world  of 
the  Admin  +  the  world  of 
heads  is  totally  different  .  .  . 
different  levels  of  reality.  & 
the  Admin  refuses  to  admit  that 
there's  any  wav  to  wherever 
they're  trying  to  make  us  go 
except  the  straight  and  nar- 
row." 

Kantar's  been  hauling  people 
in  and  asking  for  names  with 


Judges  Fall  to  Dartmouth; 
MIT,  Amherst  Join  Rout 


that  the  court's  constituency  his  conckisions  already  formed 
must  be  informed.  In  the  com-  &  for  a  fact,  he  has  not  been 
ing  election,  the  voters  should  telling  everyone  about  their 
realize  that  the  issue  is  not  right  of  silence  (and  what  it 
friendship    or    popularity,    but   means). 

competence  At  a  time  when  Sgan,  in  re  parietals,  told 
students  are  demanding  home  Ridgewood  that  a  "community 
rule,  it  is  disturbing  that  the  of  men"  or  something  should 
only  independent  j  udiciary  develop.  Parietal  hours,  he 
which  students  possess  might  says,  interfere.  Does  he  want 
be  an  apt  target  for  the  remark  us  all  queer?  Trying  to  regu- 
that    Churchill     made    about   late   someone's   sex    life    is,    as 


(Continued  from  Paire  12) 

dominating  the  boards,  the 
Green  Tide  ran  the  ball  and 
grabbed  an  83-63  lead  as  the 
Judges  lost  all  momentum. 
Dartmouth's  aggressive  for- 
wards splintered  the  Brandeis 
defense     and     the     Blue     and 


man,   the  Judges  are   in  turn  back   to   a   respectable   season 

boosted  by  the  improved  play  and    much    will    depend    upon 

of  Nayer  and  Haggerty.   Zim-  whether  or  not   they   will    be 

merman  is  beginning  to  show  able  to  put  forward  a  coherent 

more    maneuverability     under  team  offense.  Their  1-3-1  zone 

the  boards  than  he  did  at  any  defense  has  generally  been  ef- 

time   last   year.    Although   the  fective    when    applied    and    a 

wind  has  been  knocked  out  of  zone  press  would  be  a  potent 


He    occa.sionally  Ginsberg  puts  it,  mass  rape. 
•  the  truth,  but  he        People  who  want  to  turn  or 


th 

Baldwin 
stumbles  over 

picks  himself  up  and  hurries 
on  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. ' 

Jonathan    Margolis    '67 


LEVINSON'S   REPLY 

Jon    Margolis'    statement    is 
overly  melodramatic  and  sadly   u„^„ 
lacking    in    legal    merit.    Two        VwiihftlH 
years  ago.  the  SBR  ruled  that        <W'ino>a 
since     the    dormitory    councils 
had  not  received  the  consent  of 
the  student   union,   they   could  ( 
not  exercise  judicial  powers  in  i 
behalf  of  the  student  union.      | 

Consistent  with  that  decision 
and    the    existing    constitution  I 
(which  has  been  amended  since  | 
our  decision),    the   SBR    found  i 
that      election      to      dormitory 
councils  could  not  in  any  way 
touch    upon   a   student's    rights 
under     the    Constitution    and 
therefore    we    did    not     have 
jurisdiction. 

As     Jon     Brant's 


on 
to  grass  or  acid  will.  There's 
no  stopping  a  movement  when 
it's  right  (I  hope).  Kicking  out 
some  of  us  as  examples  won't 
do  anything  but  make  the  stu- 
dents angry.  The  Admin  should 
look  at  a  clock  (with  years  on 
it.)  Turn  on,  tune  in,  drop  out 


my  name — I  don't 
want  to  be  bounced  yet.) 

A  Freshman 


From  Left  Field  II 

Alaska/ 


Chuck  Coldfarb 


White    never    recovered,    slip-    tnem,  the  Judges  can  still  climb   weapon  to  develoo  and  emolov 
ping  to  a  92-66  deficit  at  the  '' 

buzzer. 

Statistics  tell  the  story,  as 
Dartmouth  took  94  shots  as 
compared  to  62  for  a  rattled 
Brandeis  offense.  Expiring 
under  the  boards,  the  Judges 
were  out-rebounded,  73-43. 
Haggerty  had  14  points  and 
Dunlop  led  Dartmouth  with  27. 

An  analysis  of  the  Judges' 
0-5  record  to  date  must  em- 
phasize the  difficulty  of  their 
schedule  so  early  in  the  season. 
In  their  first  seven  games 
leading  into  the  Bluenose 
Classic,  the  Judges  have  only 
one  soft  opponent.  Hunter. 
After  the  Christmas  recess,  the 
pressure  tapers  off  a  bit  as  the 
Judges  will  meet  Suffolk,  Pace 
and  Middlebury  as  well  as  the 
perennial    Eastern     powers. 

Disabled  by  the  loss  of  Katz- 


Bran(deis  Karate  Club 
Obtains  FinalSancHon 


written  decision  stated,  "It  may 
well  have  been  an  error  to  ex- 
clude the  dormitory  council 
from  mention  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  the  solution  to  that 
problem  is  a  legislative,  not  a 
judicial,  problem." 

Absurd  Situation 

To  the  Editor: 

The  whole  situation  re  drugs, 
parietals,  etc.,  and  the  Admin- 
istration is  getting  a  little 
absurd.  The  Univ  (meaning  the 
Administration)  tells  us  not  to 
because  it's  bad  and  it'll  ruin 
Brandeis'  "reputation"  as  a 
fine,  middle-class  Eastern  uni- 
versity. It's  beyond  me  that  the 
Admin  can  tell  us  not  to  turn 
on  and  keep  a  straight  face 
while  at  it.  They  know  (or 
they're  incredibly  stupid,  which 
I  doubt)  that  we're  not  going 
to  turn  off.  &  they  must  also 
know  that  grass  will  be  legal 
within  10  years  and  everybody 
will  turn  on.   Also  acid. 

I've  heard  the  shit  about  how 
any  vanguard  (which  we  see) 
of  any  movement  (which  this 
is)  must  have  a  rough  time  of 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

After    a     layoff    of    over    a 

month,   the  Brandeis  Karate 

majority   Club  is  back  on  its  feet  again. 


The  club,  in  its  first  year,  had 
been  operating  on  a  tentative 
go-ahead  from  the  Athletic  De- 


an elbow  out  of  position  here, 
a  stiff  knee  there. 

Both  the  students  and  their 
instructors  have  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  club,  and  at 
the  scheduled  end  of  last  Mon- 
day's class,  the  Tomassinis 
asked  if  the  class  would  like  to 


partment,  but  there  was  some   tf^^t  *««  ^  ^^^F  "^^^-^  ^'^%*1 
delay    in    obtaining    the    final   ff^^  ^^"^er  and  practice  a  lit- 

okay  from  the  Administration.  ".^  ^^^^  ^^^^  evening.  Almost 

However,     that     problem     has  *'L^  ♦  *•     ,        ,  ^   *       .t. 

been    resolved,    and    with    the  ,  ^^f "l^-^*^^^^   planned   for  the 

charter    approved,    the    budget  l}^^  l^luZi^^  IIJ^ r^2V^  ^^t 

squared,  etc.,   things  are  mov  '*"^"    ****  urmcr       o     r>oo    «,.«« 


WANTED: 

STUDENT  REP 
FOR  NEW 
MAJOR  SKI  AREA 

Must  be  a  skier.  Will  act 
as  ski  area  representa- 
tive, handling  promo- 
tional activities  at  school 
and  in  town,  in  return 
for  free  season's  lift 
pass.  Contact  Ed  Siegel, 
Waterville  Co.,  Inc., 
Waterville  Valley,  Nevyf 
Hampshire  03223.  Tel. 
(603)  726-8911. 


watenri 


o 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


ing  once  more  in  the  dancing 
room  of  Shapiro  Athletic  Cen- 
ter. 

The  club  meets  on  Monday 
evenings  from  8:00  to  9:30 
p.m.,  and  on  Wednesdays  from 
6:30  to  8:00  p.m.  New  members 
are  always  welcome. 

The  particular  style  of  Karate 
taught  by  brothers  Richard  and 
John  Tomassini,  both  first  de- 
gree black  belts,  is  "goju"  (pro- 
nounced go-zhu),  which  means 
"soft-hard."  The  basic  idea  be- 
hind "goju"  is  that  every  move 
should  consist  of  two  parts. 
Greatest  speed  can  best  be 
achieved  when  the  muscles  are 
loose  (soft).  The  first  part  of 
the  move,  necessary  to  find  an 
opening  and  probe  it,  requires 
this  speed. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the 
moment  of  contact,  greatest 
power  is  delivered  when  the 
muscles  are  tight  (hard).  Ideal- 
ly, this  tightening  should  oc- 
cur at  the  precise  moment  the 
blow  is  delivered.  Reaching 
this  level  of  proficiency  is  itself 
a  lifetime  job. 

Each  club  member  bows  be- 
fore entering  the  room,  where 
the  Tomassinis  demonstrate 
various  moves,  both  offensive 
and  defensive.  The  give  and 
take  of  these  exercises  often 
reminds  one  more  of  the  danc- 
ing that  the  room  was  original- 
ly designed  for  than  a  sport  as 
violent  as  Karate.  It  seems  to 
be  not  a  fight,  but  a  ballet. 

Learning  Karate  is  basically 
a  process  of  observation  and 
application,  with  the  students 
copying  the  instructors.  That  is 
pretty  much  the  case  here,  as 
the  students  stand  in  front  of 
large  mirrors  and  work  on 
their  moves,  trying  to  get  the 
timing,  wrist  action,  etc.,  to 
perform  as  a  unit.  Later  that 
evening,  the  instructors  will 
teach  new  material,  and  the  en- 
tire class  will  go  through  the 
learning  process  together. 

When  the  demonstration  is 
over,  the  class  is  officially 
brought  to  order.  After  a  min- 
ute of  silence  for  mental  and 
physical  preparation,  the  class 
goes  through  loosening  up  exer- 
cises, some  of  which  are  famil- 
iar, such  as  pushups.  Then 
moves  already  taught  are  prac- 
ticed, while  the  instructors  rove 
around   the  room,  pointing  to 


sion  featuring  the  finest  prac- 
titioners of  Karate  in  the 
world,  while  next  year,  if  the 
club  continues  to  thrive  as  ex- 
pected, Brandeis  may  have  a 
Karate  team. 


There  has  been,  of  late,  a  dialogue  of  letters  in  the  Justice 
becrying  the  lack  of  musical  facilties  on  campus  There  have 
also  been  equally  raucous,  but  less  literate,  rumblings  about  the 
lack  of  athletic  facilities  (and  the  inefficient  use  of  existing 
ones ) .  * 

The  situation  reached  its  impossible  extreme  last  weekend 
as  the  powers  behind  the  Simon  and  Garfunkel  Concert  occupied 
tlie   gym   from   Thursday    to    Monday    afternoon.     Varsity   and 
junior  varsity  practices  were  called  off.    More   important    my 

mtramural  team  was  unable  to    - 

prepare  for  its  opening  game. 
I  might  forsake  victory  for 
Maury  Wills'  banjo,  but  Art 
Garfunkel? 

Five  Days  or  Two? 

Why  does  it  take  five  days  to 
prepare  for  and  clean  up  after 
a  one-night  concert?  While 
there  is  almost  a  day's  work 
involved  in  protecting  the  floor 
and  setting  up  chairs,  this  need 
not  be  dragged  out  into  a  mara- 
thon affair.  If  B  &  G  refuses  to 
work  on  weekends,  then  the 
sponsors  of  the  concert  should 
include  in  their  budget  the 
costs  of  hiring  outside  help  to 
set-up  and  clear  the  gym  in  two 
days.  The  present  system  is  a 
boon  to  Student  Service  Bu- 
reau, but  an  unhappy  burden  to 
the  300  intramural  participants. 

The  intramural  program  now 
has  three  leagues  and  28  teams. 
Yet,  even  barring  special 
events,  the  stands  in  the  gym 
are  often  set  up  for  varsity 
games,  therefore  limiting  play 
to  the  two  main  baskets.  Fri- 
days, Saturdays,  and  Sundays 
bring  mass  madness.  These  pe- 
riods of  "free-play"  become 
contests  of  "fight-for-a-basket." 


THESIS  TIME 

Time  to  Make  Lots  of 

XEROX  COPIES 

Why  Pay  Ten  Cents  a  Copy 
When  You  Only  Need  to  Pay 


first  copy  of  o  poge 

I     eoch,  second  thru  tenth  copies  of  the 
some  poge 

each,  from  the  eleventh  copy  on 

At  lOc,  10  Copies  of  a  100  Page  Thesis  Costs 
$100.   At  GNOMON  COPY,  the  Same  Job 

Costs  Only  $32 

Is  Cambridge  Really  That  Far? 

GNOMON  COPY 


He: 

She: 


Hortense  .  .  .  they're 
playing  our  song! 

Yes,  Edgar,  it  brings 
back  those  wonderful 
days  when  we  first  met 
in  the  lobby  of  the 
Sheraton-Atlantic  Hotel 
.  .  .  seven  years  ago. 

He:  Seven  wonderful  years 
.  .  .  and  every  college 
vacation  since  then 
we've  been  coming  back 
to  New  York  and  the 
Sheraton-Atlantic. 
For  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Mid-years, 
Spring  vacations  .  .  . 

S/je:  And  the  Sheraton- 
Atlantic  has  such  con- 
venience to  theatres, 
museums,  libraries, 
Lincoln  Center,  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  with 
such  swinging  restau- 
rants right  in  the  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al- 
ways make  out  best  at 
the  Sheraton-Atlantic. 

He:,  ,  You  were  always  such  a 
'  romantic,  darling. 


STUDENT  RATES:* 


7 


r  Combridge 

Centrol  Sq. 
—  868-2715 


Service  While  You  Waif,  or  Overnight 
(And  These  Prices  Apply  fo  All  Xerox  Copying!) 


Single  ■    ■■  II.  $8.00  per  person 
Twin  .  .  .:-•'..   6.00  per  person 

Triple 4.50  per  person 

Quad   4.00  per  person 

Faculty  rates  are  low  too:  ^ 

Single  ...  $8  •  Twin  ...  $12 
For  reservations  contact  your 
Sheraton  Student  Representa- 
tive or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 
2-2004  for  immediate  confirma 
tion  of  student  rates. 

t7^"o^"o/-?^®^  ^^  "o^  apply  March 
l/-io,  1967. 

SHERATON 
-ATLANTIC 

HOTEL  Broadway  and  34th  St., 
N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10001  (212)  PE  6-5700 
Ralph  Hitz  Jr.,  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
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Like,rmspliH-ing, 

baby.  1  got  a 

whole  new  bag  for 

neyt  year 
\ 


UCL/\? 


/ 


Ideasville. 
Freedomland. 

Initiative  City, 

USA! 


Antioch?  Wesleyan? 
Carlton?  Purdue? 

Cal  Tech?  Stetson? 


Steius.  face. 

Fterspective 
and  bread. 


Suiadh  moire? 

Must  be  YALE! 

Colorado?  Iowa? 

Texas  Tech? 
/ 


lliey  Ve  really 

inaking  it  in  advanced     Rice?... 
research,  ciassE  I  knoiuTCU! 

relays  and  Brown? 

exotic  metals...         Not  Bennin^jlDn?! 

"^ ^  Hunter? 

/ 


No,  Man, 


QT8(What? 

/ 


GTsE 

GenemI 
Telephone 

4  Electronics . 
\ 


Is  it  Coed  ? 
/ 


General  Telephone  &  Electronics  is  a  fast-moving,  fast- 
growing  company  of  individuals.  135,000  of  them.  In  almost 
every  state,  almost  every  country,  making  a  personal  con- 
tribution to  their  world.  .  j  *i. 
You  probably  know  our  Sylvania  company.  Invented  the 


Flashcube.  Just  built  two  new  ground  stations  for  Comsat^i 
Experimenting  now  with  a  new  kind  of  headlight  for  the 
Chaparral.  Young  ideas.  In  marketing.  Research.  Every  areai^ 
We're  eager  for  more  ideas.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics,j 
730  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City  10017.  (^^p 
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Opinion 


Values  and  the  Critique 


Howard  Winont. 


As  SDrinjj  semester  cascadescourse,  no  matter  in  what  or  at  and   fair   grading   to   the  total 

-J                    T        *      u,ru  ♦  «.*  what  level,  as  a  highly  struc-  exclusion    of    analysis    ef    the 

down  around  us,  it  is  high  time  J^^»^  '^^^  therefore  formal  lee-  courses'  material,  interected  in 

that  we  do  some  serious  think-  \^^^      Professors'     preparation  coherent  notes  rather  than  the 

ing  about  the  quality,  not  only  becomes  a  vital  issue,  though  it  excitement  which  ought  to  be 

of  our   education,   but   also   of  should  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  generated  by  learning. 

our    judgment    regarding    that  ^^^^f,  ^^at   J"f^fJ«/^  «'  y»^"/  Granted,  this  university,  and 

•'  should  be  valuably  introduced,  nearly  all   universities,  is  con- 

educalion.  ^^^^  ^^^  necessarily  by  lecture,  demned    to    teaching    informa- 

The    point    has    been    made,  Few  would  deny  completely  the  tion   (to  be  crammed  and  for- 

and  continues  to  be  made  with  value    of    the    lecture    format,  grotten),    rather    than    method 

little    effect,    that    for    all    our  Jt?"""^^  'S  '^  f^^f';^''^  ^^f\^A  ?"^    thought    (to    be    ingested, 
,      '     .             ,  the  complexity  of  the  material  kept,    and   utilized).    Perhaps 
supposed  activism  and  concern,  j^ssens,  or  its  inherent  dullness  there    is   nothing   that    can    be 
political,  very  social,  and  eco-  increases,  or  its  elemental  com-  done   about    this;    perhaps   the 
nomic,    we    negleci    the    most  pulsion     increases     (e.g.,     Bio.  student  ought  to  be  engaged  in 
basic  factor   of  our   university  Sci.),  the  large  lecture  becomes  some   sort   of   inductive   cere- 
lives    namely    our  attitude  to-  "^ore    and    more    appropriate,  bration   in   his  classes  and  his 
ward's  what  we  learn  This  is  one  category  of  lectures,  studying:  asking,  what  did  Pro- 
The  new  EPC  Student  Course  The  other  genre,  and  an  equal-  fessor  A.   imply  by  explaining 
Evaluation   is  a  case   in   point  ^^   disastrous   flaw   m   the   sys-  that  poem  to  me.  If  this  is  the 
This   is   an    instrument   of   po-  ^^^^  ^^  that  the  lecture  is  a  nee-  state  we  are  in,   let   it  be  ad- 
tentially  great  value    not  only  ess^^y  condition  of  the  course  mitted.  and  pumped  dry  for  its 
as  a  source  of  information  on  w'^*^    »  ,1?^,^^    *^Ji^ ''•^  ^  ^  5^51**  '^^^P^^^^^   values   if   for   nothing 
an  unknown  cour.se.  but  also  as  Courses  that  are  designed  to  be  else.  But  before  we  accomplish 
critic    of    each    professor.    Un-  ^^n^iall,  courses  that  involve  par-  ^^e  rather  difficult  feat  of  be- 
questionably,  it  serves  as  a  re-  ticipation   by   the   students,   in  coming  a   mid-West  state  uni- 
minder    to    each    instructor    in  s^^^rt,    dynamic    courses,    have  versity  of  gargantuan  class  size 
this  university  that  his  students  devolved    with    great    rapidity  while   maintaining   our   under- 
are  not  quite  as  docile  as  they  ^"^^  lectures  this  year.  It  is  a  graduate   enrollment   of  under 
may   seem    to   be     That    some-  hobbling    impediment    for    the  2,000  students,  let's  stop,  hope- 
body,  somewhere    even  now   is  professor  with  a  conscience  to  fully  to  consider  what  the  hell 
.               J  V441      preparing  an  acerbic  review  of  have  to  face  the  choice  of  lee-  we're    doing    here    and    what 
The  New  York  Times  can  arouse  little  enthusiasm,  and  Iitlie   p^^jf^ssor  X's  enervating  course  during  on  Keats  or  Peter  Abel-  we're  setting  for  our  $3,00e  a 
anger    Because  of  its  polite  and  high  and  mighty  way,  its  con-    ought  to  be,  by  simple  logic,  a  ^^^    (examples    chosen    for    a  year  and  our  exhaustive  notes 
*•                                                                                            -          -               -       _     .  -^^-. —  X     —   ^*   K^, ,.,,.,   to    ex-  in    ly^r.    Bronstein's    mammoth 

those  classes.    The   potential    is   here 

enroll  in  for  a  great  education,  but  we 

also  a  pretty  boring  newspaper.                                                                ^nd  average  critic  looking  for?  their  courses.  are  turning  ourselves  off.  If  we 

The  Justice   has  not  been  frequently  attacked   as  too  re-   This    is    the    very    unsettling  The    Course    Evaluation    re-  don't  re-ignite  pretty  soon,  the 


Credo 

imes  can  arouse  little  er 

anger.  Because  of  its  polite  and  high  and  mighty  way,  its  con-  ought  to  be,  by  simple  logic,  a  »''«     (examples    cnosen    i 

sistent  make-up,  and  its  lack  of  funnies  and  Dear  Abby  columns,  kick  in  the  pants  for  Profesor  ^^f^^^'^^J  0^7?  perTent^of 

it  attains  the  highest  state  of  journalistic  respectability.   It  is  ^^^    ^^^^    .^    ^^^^    nameless  students  who  wish  to  enr 


possesses  the  valuable  asset  of  getting  many  people  angry  much  ity  of  its  responses  that  is  of   what   that    method    has   re-   letarian  professor,  and  petition 

of  the  time  frightening.    The    consensus    of  vealed  about   us,  the  students,    the  administration  for  a  gen  cd. 

w    \    i:^„«  4Ko4  o  o4o«o  ^t  monfni  #>vritpment    for  whatever  '^^   volunteer    critics    seems    to  We  emerge  from  the  evaluation   requirement     recognition,     for. 

We  biheve  that  a  state  of  mental  excitement   for  ^"aieyer  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^  .^^,g,  ^^           ^^^  ^  ^^           ^^  interested   in   marks  say.  Snack  Bar  1. 

cause,  is  entirely  healthy  for  this  campus,  which  all  too  often 


ninks  into  a  state  of  torpor.  Activity  directed  towards  the  better- 
imnt  of  things  usually  comes  from  anger  or  excitement. 

The  Justice  feels  that  it  has  a  responsibility  to  keep  the 
student  body  aroused,  so  that  it  will  not  forget  that  the  status 
quo  is  not  necessarily  the  only  or  the  best  way  of  running  a 
University.  In  the  past,  we  have  consistently  spoken  out  in 
favor  of  a  student  role  in  the  University,  ultimately  on  the 
institutional  level. 

While    noting    with    extreme    pleasure    the    progress    that 


Opinion 


A  Critique  of  the  Critique 


Jeff  Soref 


Silliness 


Volume    II    of    the    Brandeis  every  three  spring  term  history  the  length  of  the  questionnaire 

has  been  made  this  year  in  various  forms  of  cooperation,  we    student  Course  Evaluation,  is-  offerings  and  less  than  a  quar-  which    students    are    asked    to 

i;ee  no  reason  to  question  this  belief.                                                      sued   two  weeks  ago  by   the  ter  of  Psychology   courses  are  complete.    Many    areas    of   the 

Student   Council's    Educational  evaluated.  poll   seem  superfluous  or  ttdi- 
Policies  Committee  appears  to  Certainly  one  reason  for  in-  ous,    such    as    the    segment   on 
have    alleviated    many    of    the  completeness  is  caused  by  what  section    meetings    and    honie- 
faults  which  students  found  in  EPC    terms    "insufficient    sam-  work    assignments,    topics    ir- 
the     initial    volume    last    fall,  pling   of   opinion   received."   A  relevant  to  many  courses.  How- 
However,  a   number  of  people  glance   at   the   Questionnaire  ever,  readers  of  the  evaluation 
noted   several    aspects   which  Statistics   in   the   back   of   the  often  remarked  that  the  writ- 
Old  men  and  young  girls  have  the  right  to  be  silly.  Prudent    need  to  be  improved.  booklet    reveals,    in    fact,    that  ers   of   the   various   statements 
and  intelligent  men    men  of  good  will,  have  no  such  right.                Paradoxically,  most  students  even  in  the  majority  of  evalu-  made  a  much  more  efficient  iJse 
ThP   list    frw   weeks   have    seen    a    veritable    outbreak    of   Praise    the    enlarged    coverage  ated    courses,    conclusions    are  of  the  questionnaires,  and  that 
The   last   few   weeks   nave    seen    a    verixaoie    ouioreaK    ui    ^^^    booklet    offers,    yet     "the  drawn    from    responses    which,  individual  reviews  were  much 
silliness  on  the  Brandeis  campus.  It  is  not  yet  spring,  but  already   evaluation    is   not    comprehen-  in  a  ratio  of  class  enrollment,  more  thorough  than  in  the  pre- 
the  .sap  has  begun  to  flow.                                                                          sive  enough"   is  the  most   fre-  prove  to  less  than  507o,  and,  in  vious  edition. 

Consider    for  example,  the   fall-out   shelter   situation.    All    quently    heard    criticism.    This  many  instances,  as  low  as  30 7o.        Dale   Nelson,  managing   edi- 
1     t  1      w,..c    »,^„-o    «^««    ,.r»    Mnnr... nnino   that    complaint  camc,   in  particular.  Such    percentages    inevitably  tor  of  the  Student  Course  Eval- 
over    campus,    colorful    signs    have    gone    up    announcing   that   ^^^^  ^^^^^    students    pursuing  jeopardize  the  accuracy  of  the  uation,  expressed   general   sat- 
laundry  rooms  and   newspaper  offices  can   also  serve  for  pro-    second  and  third  level  studies,  critique.  isfaction  if  not  relief  with  the 
tection  in  case  of  nuclear  attack.                                                               Nearly   all    General    Education  Also    of    questionable    value  finished  product.  And  while 
Or  take  the  recent   activity  of  the  library   guards   in  en-    courses  were  satisfactorily  dis-  were  those  statements  concern-  most    BrandtMsians    apparently 
*                       14-            „„:„  4    Ko^«   4^^i    or^ri   rirnnooc    Whii/.   thp   cusscd,  but  studonts  interested  ing   courses   currently   handled  agree  with   her,  the  consensus 
forcing  regulations  against  bare  feet   and   oranges,    whi  e   the    .^    subsequent    courses    made  by  professors  other  than  those  is    that    more    comprehensive 
Justice  has  cried  loud  and  long  for  more  library  guards,  it  Imds    abortive  reference  to  the  book,  who  taught  them  in  the  spring  coverage,  a  more  "convenient' 
now  that  the  new  guards  are  neglecting  their  major  function  of   For    instance,    of    ten    second-  of    1960.   Critics   termed    these  and  concise  questionnaire,  and 
guarding  the  library's  shrinking  assets  in  favor  of  doing  silly    semester    biology    courses    of-  reviews  "out  of  date,  and  con-  a    continued    improvement    of 
*•  .    ^                                                                                                                   fered,    only    two    received    re-  sequently,  worthless."  the  writing  will  enhance  future 
thmgs.                                                                                                            views  in  the  EPC  publication.  One  explanation  offered   for  editions  of  this  important  pub- 
More  disturbing,  and  no  longer  within   the  realm   of  the   similarly,    only    about    one    of  the  apparent  apathy  may  be  in  lication. 
merely  silly,  is  Mr.  Driscoll's  refusal  to  allow  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 


mittee for  Victims  of  Vietnam  to  conduct  a  fast  in  the  dining 
halls.  The  explanation  that  this  would  cause  too  many  problems 
in  boe)kkeeping  is  nothing  but  an  expression  of  pettiness  or  a 
pretext  for  deeper  reasons.  Neither  of  which  is  merely  silly. 

We  call  upon  our  fellows  in  this  Brandeis  community.  Mak- 
ing Brandeis  the  American  Chelm  is  bad  enough,  but  let's  not 
exceed  the  boundaries  of  good-natured  silliness. 


Opinion 


Course  Overcrow(Jmg 


Ellen  Laviona 


A  Revolution 

A  quiet  and  much  needed  revolution   is  taking  place  in 


Overcrowded    cond  i  t  ion  sthe   Administration's   only    ap-  under    such    conditions,    they 

ranging  from  moderate  to  ex-   parent  action  was  to  grant  stu-  also  say  that  they  intend  to  at- 

treme   erected   students   enter-   ^^'">^^  \  ^^^^^    period    during  tempt  to  cope  with  them, 

ireme   greeiea   siuoenis   enier     ^y\\c\\  they  could  make  changes  As  of  this  writing  there  has 

mg   many   spring-term   courses   on  final  study  cards  after  filing  been  no  indication  of  any  ac- 

last   week.   Overcrowding    also    them,  without  charge.  This  ac-  tion   that   may   be  planned   by 

continues  in  many  year  courses,  tion  came  after  a  student  peti-  the  Administration.   The    Edu- 

fithletics  at  Brandeis.  For  the  first  time,  efforts  are  being  made    and  has  in  some  cases  been  in-   tion  was  circulated  asking  for  cational  Policies  Committee   is 

to  involve  students  in  policy-making  in   this  area.  At  present    tensified.                                            a   delay    in   the   filing   date    to  reportedly    dealing    with    the 

this  is  being  done  on  an  informal  level,  but  we  hope  that  the        The  comment   heard    from   give  students  time  to  find  five  problem  of  over  crowding. 

*,    ,         ^          .,          ,   i-       .,          A  ■       1-4            ^-44          ill  K«     many  students  in  many  classes   courses    that    they    could    get  This  is  a  deplorable  situation, 

Student  Council  resolution  for  a  tripartite  committee  will  be-    ^g/..,  ^^^.^  heWeve  this,"   in   into.  and    one   whose   existence   has 

come  reality  in  the  near  future.                                                              tones   of  disbelief,   shock,   or       The  problem  this  semester  is  been   apparent  for  quite   some 

We  also  hope  that  in  its  report  the  Faculty  Committee  will    anger.    Repeatedly,    professors   clearly  not  one  of  finding  five  time.  Yet  it  seems  that  there  is 

not  recommend   any   curtailment   of  the   present  athletic   pro-    used    the    phrase    "considering   couses  to  take;  students  are  not  little    or' nothing,    in    concrete 

.               4..         i.,.u    ti^DA  ^              *^        r.    ^^..4  /♦-««!,  N    how  large  the  class  is  ..."  and   being   asked    to   leave    courses  terms,  that  is  being  done  about 

gram.  Any  repetition  of  the  1964  decision  to  drop  a  sport  (track)    -^^  ^^^y  variations.                       that  are  overcrowded  to  the  ex-  it.  We  must  beware  of  slipping 

•will  only  serve  to  alienate  the  student  body,  and  will  deprive        in  a  few  of  the  most  extreme   tent  that  they  have  been  in  the  quietly    into    acceptance    of    a 

a  number  of  students  of  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  varsity    cases,  classes  were  moved  from   past.   Faculty  members  appear  situation  that  is  intolerable.  It 

athletics.  Most  important,  we  hope  that  the  Faculty  Committee    too-small    to   larger   rooms.   In   to   be   accepting   the   fact   that  must  in  some  way  be  made  ob- 

.,,  ^  ,             A,'       A              4u                 4     u     4   «     ^»  \^^tu    Others,  students  had  to  sit  on   they  are  expected  to  teach  vious    to    the    Administration 

will  take  positive  action  to  ease  the  present  shortage  of  both    ^^^^^                                                  courses  with  too  many  people  that  we   are  angry   about  this 

indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  and  will  formulate  coherent  policy        in   response   to   the   first   se-   in  them.  While  many  comment  situation   and  do  demand  that 

in  the  area  ol  coaching.                                                                          mcster's    crowded     conditions,  on  the  difficulties  oi  education  some  remedial  action  be  taken. 


Administration,  Faculty,  Students 
Irked  By  Clark  Kerr's  Dismissa 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Kerr's   conciliatory    posture 
seemed  too  we^ik  for  a  college 

'  president. 

But  the  solution  of  the  1964 
Berkeley  crises  was  only  a 
truce  in  tUe  revolution,  not  a 
lasting  peace.  The  "filthy 
speech"  incidents  followed  in 
1965,  and  once  a^ain,  many 
people  felt  the  administration 
at  Berkeley  had  not  controlled 
the  students  enough.  Right 
wing  elements  in  California 
hegAn  to  form  strong  opposi- 
tion to  Kerr,  and  his  position 
Ibecame  weaker  when  students 
•n  the  left  became  disen- 
chanted with  the  administra- 
tion's control  over  them. 

December,  1966  saw  more 
fiit-ixis  for  "student  power."  A 
well  organized  student  strike 
took  place  over  the  issue  of 
political  freedom  on  campus 
and  the  role  of  outsiders  in 
campus  politics.  It  all  started 
when  students  and  outsiders 
protested  a  Navy  recruitment 
center  on  campus  while  not 
being  allowed  to  have  a  center 
of  their  own  to  oppose  the 
draft  and  the  Vietnamese  war. 
Student  arrests  led  to  more 
demonstrations  and  the  strike. 
The  Academic  Senate,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the 
faculty,  sympatiiized  with  stu- 
dent goals,  but  Reagan,  just 
elected  governor,  and  the  Re- 
gents were  furious.  Many  poli- 
ticians in  the  state  pressured 
Reagan  to  make  changes  at  the 
University  of  California,  and 
even  the  President  pro  tem  of 
the  California  Senate  called 
for  a  replacement  of  Kerr  and 
some  more  "guts"  on  the  part 
of  the  Regents  in  handling  the 
University. 

Student  distrust  of  the  ad- 
ministration grew  between 
1964   and    1966.    too.    Students 

;  were  opposed  to  a  "power 
structure"  oppressing  them, 
meaning  administrators  and 
politicians.  Student  resentment 


grt'w  with  such  incidents  as 
the  t/me  when  the  University 
handed  over  the  names  of  stu- 
dent political  leaders,  without 
their  knowledge  and  consent, 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Ua- 
American  Activities.  Even  as  a 
mediator  and  conciliator  Kerr 
couldn't  count  on  sturdy  stu- 
dent support.  A  leader  among 
students,  Mario  Savio,  showed 
his  dislike  for  Kerr  by  his  com- 
ment following  his  dismissal, 
"Good  riddance  to  bad  rub- 
bish." 

These  events  formed  public 
opinion  in  California.  The 
Board  of  Regents  was  sensitive 
to  the  wave  of  public  opinion 
against  the  University.  The  Re- 
ge'nts  compose  a  24-meml>er 
board  which  governs  the  Uni- 


''Governor  Reagan  is  no 
more  fit  tn  run  a  univer- 
sity than  he  is  to  attend 
one.** 

— Dave  Kamen,  '€4, 
Berkeley  graduate  student. 


versity;  16  of  them  are  ap- 
I>ointed  by  the  governor  for  16- 
year  terms,  Uie  remaining  8 
are  ex-officio  state  office  hold- 
ers and  functionaries  of  public 
organizations.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents 
are  privately  board  members 
of  some  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  California.  They  rep- 
resent interests  ranging  from 
banking  to  food  processing. 
The  governor  himself  is  one  of 
the  ex-officio  members.  Their 
receptiveness  to  change  might 
have  reached  its  peak  when 
they  saw  Reagan  elected.  Ul- 
timately, the  state  runs  the 
University.  "Taxpayers'  money 
supports  it,  the  Regents  are  es- 
tablished by  the  government, 
and  the  governor  makes  budg- 
etary decisions  concerning  al- 
locjitions    of    funds    to    higher 


education.  Politics  is  conse- 
quently a  factor  in  the  school's 
operations. 

A  budgetary  crisis  formed 
early  this  year  before  Kerr's 
ouster.  Reagan  proposed  to  cut 
the  University's  budget  by 
10%,  while  the  University  had 
asked  for  an  increase  of  15% 
With  this  budget  slash, 
Reagan  proposed  having  a  tui- 
tion of  up  to  $400  a  year.  Pre- 
viously, there  were  only  nom- 
inal charges  for  state  residents. 

Reagan  followed  up  this  pro- 
posal by  saying,  ''Perhaps  too 
many  young  Californians  are 
going  to  college  anyway  be- 
cause it's  free." 

As  of  now,  no  decision  has 
been  made  on  this  budget.  It 
has  drawn  considerable  op- 
position, especially  from  Kerr. 
Seeing  the  prospects  of  a  budg- 
et cut.  President  Kerr  ordered 
a  halt  to  the  processing  of  ap- 
plications of  prospective  fresh- 
men. He  maintained  that  along 
with  a  budget  slash  might  have 
to  come  a  reduction  in  admis- 
sions and  present  school  size. 
Reagan  later  accused  Kerr  of 
having  "uruiecessarily  dis- 
turbed and  frightened"  parents 
and  students  with  this  freeze 
on  applications.  Kerr  was  also 
strongly    opposed     to    tuition. 

When  the  Regents  met  on 
January  19  and  20,  nobody  ex- 
r>ected  a  move  for  the  ouster  of 
Kerr  at  this  time.  However,  it 
came  to  pass  on  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 20.  The  vote  against  Kerr 
was  14  to  8,  with.  Governor 
Reagan  being  but  one  of  the  14 
to  vote  against  Kerr.  Reagan 
denied  the  existence  of  any  po- 
litical move  in  the  ouster,  and 
claimed  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,    while    he    did   no    arm- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


The  Justice  Notes  .  ,  . 


Council  Elections 

Names  for  candidates  for  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  Student 
Council  must  be  submitted  to 
Linda  Axelrod,  Ele-^ctioa  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  by  11  p.m., 
Wednesday,  February  8.  Pri- 
maries Will  be  held  Wednes- 
day, February  15,  and  the  final 
elections  will  be  held  Tuesday 
February  21.  Speeclies  will  be 
given  the  day  before  each  elec- 
tion in  Schwartz  106  at  8  p.m. 

Teaching  Award 

The  Student  Educational 
Policies  Committee  has  clari- 
fied the  procedures  involved  in 
last  month's  decision  to  award 
a  grant  for  teaching  excellence. 
Wliile  the  EPC  was  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of 
the  award,  it  is  ihe  President's 
office  that  will  present  the 
award.  The  original  Student- 
Faculty  EPC  proposal  for  the 
award  was  presented  to  Dean 
of  Academic  Administration 
Diamandopoulos  who,  in  turn, 
discussed  the  idea  with  Presi- 
dent Sachar.  Dr.  Sachar  had 
agreed  to  present  the  citation 
and  cash  award  in  recognition 
of  the  University's  commitment 
to  teaching. 

B  and  M 

The  Boston  axid  Maine  Rail- 
road has  announced  an  in- 
crease in  train  fares.  The  new 
student  rate  on  H-series  tickets 
will  be  40c.  Series  G  tickets 
will  still  be  on  sale  in  the  book 
store  for  the  old  price  of  39c 
until  March  3,  when  the  new 
rates  go  into  eftect. 

Affairs  Discu.s$>ion 

Tlie  next  University  Affairs 
Discussion  will  be  held  in 
Schwartz  106  at  8  p.m.  Wed- 
nesday evening,  February  8. 
Dean  of  Students  (formerly 
Dean  of  Admissions)  Philip  J. 
DriscoU  and  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions    Frederick     Luddy     will 


lead  the  discussions.  The  sul>- 
ject  of  tlie  meeting  is  Univer- 
sity Admissions:  Procedures 
and  Policies. 

Course  Evaluation 

Students  whoso  EPC  Course 
Evaluation  booklets  are  miss- 
ing pages  and  who  desire  a  new 
copy  may  k'ave  their  name  '»nd 
booklet  in   the  EPC   mailbox. 

Mugic    Mountain 

"The  Magic  Mountain"  will 
be  presented  'oy  tlie  Tlieatre 
Arts  Department  Wednesday, 
February  8,  through  Saturd.  y, 
February  12,  with  no  perfor- 
mance on  February  10.  The 
cast  will  include  Morris  Car- 
novsky,  Edwin  B.  Pettet,  and 
Peter  Sander, 

Waltham  Tutors 

The  Waltham  Group  meets 
for  its  last  training  session  to- 
night at  7  p.m.  in  Feldberg 
Lounge.  Attendance  is  manda- 
tory for  anyone  wisliing  to 
tutor. 

S.D.S.  Meeting 

There  will  be  an  S.D.S.  plan- 
ning meeting  Thur.sday,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Feld- 
berg Lounge. 

JUSTICE 

The  Justice  is  constantly  in 
need  of  new  blood  to  round  out 
its  already  excellent  staff.  If 
you  would  like  to  join  in  the 
madness  of  Sunday  afternoons 
and  Monday  nights,  come  on 
down  to  the  Mailman  basement 
at  1  p.m.  this  or  any  Sunday. 


FIGHT  HEART  DISEASE 


Encounter 


Orange  Aid 


Alan  Soger 


A  few  minutes  ago,  I  thought  to  study  in  the  library.  I 
jumped  down  the  four  steps,  tos.sed  my  orange  in  the  air,  caught 
it.  tossed  it  again,  caught  it  again  and  hopped  up  the  other  four 
steps.  In  between  the  first  toss  and  the  second  toss,  I  glanced 
through  the  windows  to  the  right  of  the  door.  Three  guards  were 
there,  bouncing  up  and  down,  pointing  at  me. 

I  walked  past  the  first  guard.  He  said,  "you  can't  take  that 
orange  inside."  I  said  that  I  had  taken  it  inside  several  times 
already  today  and  that  I  hadn't  eaten  it  yet.  I  just  play  catch 
Willi  it.  I  pointed  to  the  several  bruises  that  Iwre  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  orange's  collisions  with  the  cruel,  frozen  ground. 

Another  guard  intoned,  "you  can't  take  that  orange  inside." 

It  was  becoming  a  moral  issue;  I  could  feel  it.  I  said,  "this 
is  becoming  a  moral  issue,"  turned,  and  started  toward  the  coat 
rack.  "Just  watch."  I  called  over  my  shoulder,  "I'll  hang  up  my 
jacket  and  leave  the  orange  in  the  pocket." 

The  third  guard  stood  up.  trotted  over  !>ehind  me.  and 
hooked  his  arm  around  my  neck.  I  gasped.  "Drop  the  orange." 
he  snarled.  "Never,"  I  croaked  and  sank  to  the  floor,  senseless. 

I  came  to  a  few  moments  later.  Two  of  the  reserve  libra- 
rians were  helping  me  up.  One  of  them  spoke.  "You're  the  sixth 
•ne  they've  gotten  today.  They  still  don't  make  sure  that  l>ooks 
are  checked  out,  and  when  they  walk  around  the  library,  they 
go  together,  and  leave  no  one  on  guard,  but  they  do  cut  down 
on  the  orange  seeds  in  the  carrels."  I  whispered  in  her  ear,  "It 
was  a  seedless  orange." 

Note:  We  now  have  two  guards  on  duly  for  most  of  the  day 
because  just  before  exams,  one  of  the  guards  was  stolen. 


Roin  or  Shine  —  Winter  or  Spring  you  don't  ever  have 
to  90  off  yo«ir  comput  for  a  complete  quolity  dry  cleon- 
ing  seryice.  This  meons  more  time  to  study  —  more 
time  to  reloK. 

Just  see  student  representative  for  BAYBURN  CLEAN- 
ERS for  your  dormitory.  She  will  he  hoppy  to  serve  you. 
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Wc  couldn't  be  more 
pleased!  Now  we've  got  all  the 
Revlon  cosmetics  you've  been  asking  for! 
All  the  fabulous  Revlon  shades  for  lips 
and  fingertips.  All  the  pretty-making 
Revlon  makeups  and  skin  treatments. 
Revlon  care  for  your  hair.  Revlon 
luxuries  for  your  balh.  How 
pretty  can  you  ^el?  Come 
in  today  and  seel 
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y^AZ  Invitation 

We  wont  you  to  subscribe  to  Dissent  and  we  moke 
o  special  offer  below  (at  on  annual  saving  of  $1.50  to 
you)  that  may  be  on  inducement.  We  don't  like  the 
crudity  of  the  hard-sell  or  the  slyness  of  the  soft-sell. 
So  here  ore  a  few  simple  facts: 

Dissent  comes  out  6  times  each  yeor,  each  issue 
about  128  pages.  It  is  the  voice  of  democratic  radical- 
ism in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  no  organizational 
ties.  Nor  does  it  hove  any  official  or  party  "line."  Our 
circulation  is  still  small,  but  growing  steadily  toward 
10,000  copies  per  issue.  No  one  gets  paid;  it's  an  old- 
fashioned  labor  of  love  and  conviction. 

Our  orticles  range  from  reportoge  (e.g.,  in  the 
current  issue  you  will  find  Jeremy  Larner's  complete 
repMDrt  on  the  Harlem  school  crisis)  to  political  analysis. 
We  try  for  a  mixture  of  reflective  consideration  ond 
incisive  prose;  sometimes  we  reach  it. 

Dissent  is  edited  by  Irving  Howe,  and  among  the 
editorial  board  members  ore  Michael  Harrington, 
Lewis  Coser,  Meyer  Schopiro,  Tom  Kohn,  Norman 
Mailer.  Regular  contributions  include  Paul  Goodman, 
Bayard  Rustin,  Lionel  Abel,  Harvey  Swodos,  Ben  Selig- 
man  etc. 

If  you  hod  read  Dissent  these  post  few  years  you 
would  have  found: 

•  Abrom  Tertz,  "On  Socialist  Reolism"  (first  English 
publication  of  this  major  work) 

•  Claude  Brown,  Harlem,  My  Harlem  (his  first  appeor- 
ance  onywhere) 

•  Bayard  Rustin,  A  Dialogue  on  the  Negro  Movement 

•  Marshall  Sahlins,  The  Destruction  of  Conscience  in 
Vietnam 

•  Irving  Howe,  New  Styles  of  Leftism 

•  Richard    Lowenthal,    The    Prospects    for    Pluralistic 
Communism 

•  Michael  Horrington,  The  Politics  of  Poverty 

•  V.  Vincent  Miller,  California  Grope  Workers  Organ- 
ize 


Our  range  of  interests  is  wide.  For  instance,  the 
next  (March/April)  issue  will  contain  articles  on  the 
"Third  World"  by  Gunnory  Myrdal  and  Asoko  Mehto; 
o  study  of  the  French  intellectual  left  by  Francois  Furet; 
o  special  report  on  the  Reuther-Meany  dispute  etc. 
Also,  o  series  of  reports  on  the  anti-poverty  progrom. 

Our  normal  subscription  rote  is  $5.00  a  year;  to 
gain  new  readers,  starting  with  the  current  issue,  we 
offer  a  special  one-year  subscription  for  $3.50  (you 
save  $1.50).   Try  us! 

(This  offer  good  only  until  Morch  15th;  new  sub- 
scribers only). 


DISSENT,  509  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Enclosed  is  $3.50  in  payment  of  your  introductory 
subscription  offer  for  one  ycor,  storting  with  the 
current  number. 
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Geophysics 


Are  the  Continents  Drifting? 


Late  in  1930,  the  frozen  body 
of  German  meteorologist  Al- 
fred Lothar  Wegener  was  found 
in  the  snow,  a  few  miles  from 
his  base  camp  in  Western 
Greenland.  Wegener,  who  for 
15  years  had  been  at  the  cen- 
ter of  considerable  controversy 
in  European  scientific  circles, 
died  a  forgotten  man  on  a  fu- 
tile expedition  to  gather  evi- 
dence for  his  theory,  which  by 
1928  had  been  declared  "irre- 
vocably refuted." 

Following  his  death,  Wegen- 
er's claim,  that  the  present  con- 
tinents were  at  one  time  part 
of  one  super-continental  land 
mass  which  subsequently  broke 
apart,  became  little  more  than 
a  curious  footnote  in  the  his- 
tory of  geology. 

Yet,  almost  entirely  within 
this  decade,  Wegener's  so-called 
"continental  drift  hypothesis" 
has  become  one  of  the  main 
areas  of  investigation  in  the 
newly  emerging  field  of  geo- 
physics, and  has  called  into 
question  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  classical 
geology. 

According    to    the    standard 
geology  texts  the  continents  are 
and    have    always    been    fixed 
blocks    of    granite     frozen     in 
basalt    as    the   once    hot    earth 
slowly  cooled  to  rigidity.  Weg- 
ener's claim  that  the  continents 
could  move  across  the  surface 
of  the  ^lobe  was  nonsense  on 
this  basis.  There  was  simply  no 
force  capable  of  anything  near 
the  phenomenal  task  of  moving 
an  entire  continent  through  the 
supposedly    rigid    crust   of   the 
earth. 

Three  discoveries,  all  re- 
ported within  the  past  5  years, 
have  provided  possible  answers 
to  this  problem  and  have  re- 
opened the  debate  on  continen- 
tal drift.  The  first  was  the  dis- 
covery that  the  earth  may  not 
be  nearly  as  rigid  as  had  been 
supposed.  The  second  was  that, 
in  a   non-rigid   semi-plastic 


earth,  heat  currents  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  rising  to 
the  surface  and  falling  back  in 
a  convection  current,  might 
easily  provide  enough  energy 
to  move  a  continent.  Finally, 
scientists  believe  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  doing  what  Weg- 
ener died  attempting  —  meas- 
uring the  motion  of  the  conti- 
nents. 

The  evidence  for  the  drift 
hypothesis  is  compelling  and 
fascinating,  and  draws  on  al- 
most every  field  of  science. 
Wegener  began  his  1912  work 
with  "what  every  schoolboy 
has  not  failed  to  notice"  —  the 
remarkable  way  that  South 
America  and  Africa  appear  to 
fit  together  like  a  jig-saw  puz- 
zle. 

The    original    evidence    for 
Wegener's    claims    was    often 
drawn  from  biology.  Ever  since 
Darwin,    biologists    have    been 
forced  to  assume  the  existence 
of  numerous  land  bridges   be- 
tween    continents    to    explain 
the  migrations  of  animals  and 
plants    across    what    are    now 
oceans.    Yet,    many    biologists 
have  long  recognized  that  such 
bridges,    even    if    geologically 
feasible,  could  not  account  for 
all  the  facts,  Haag,  writing  in 
Scientific  American   (at  a  later 
date  and  with  a  different  con- 
clusion)  pointed  out  that  most 
land    bridges    would    have    to 
have  been  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles  wide  to  ac- 
commodate   the    huge    prehis- 
toric   traffic    jam    that    science 
has  assumed  must  have  crossed. 
Wegener  presented   his  theory 
of  continental   linkage  as  pro- 
viding  just    such    a    "thousand 
mile  land  bridge." 

The  discovery  of  evidence  of 
Ice  Age  glaciation  in  such  now 
tropical  areas  as  India  and 
South  America  also  suggested 
to  Wegener  that  the  continents 
may  well  have  shifted  places 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  first  hint  that  the  outer 


Social  Photography: 
Life  on  Wheels 

By  JULIE  SWAIN 

T  .  i"  the  photography  exhibit  entitled  "The  American  Social 
Landscape"  now  at  the  Rose  Art  Museum  through  Februar?  12 
in^H  K  """^'^^  landscape"  is  the  big  city  and  the  margins  of  Scai 
ih^tT^^^  wasteland  surrounding  it.  Within  this  limited  f rime 
the  total  image  created  by  the  exhibit  is  distinct  and  thoroueh 
^"?"fK  to  maintain  a  lasting  relevance  to  the  real  world  out- 
side the  Museum,    What  these  photographs  say  about  a  single 

X^Im  nfT^^^A^'*  ^""^  ^^  '"^^Z  ^'^  ^"^^i^"^;  their  importance^ 
like  that  of  Pop  Art,  consists  of  throwing  in  ts  audience's  face 
a  portion  of  reality  that  goes  largely  unseen  or  unre^gniz^ 
m  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  Moreover.'^the  impact  oMheexhf^t 
relies  on  the  condition  of  the  individual  viewer  who  liklthese 
young  photographers,  s  a  child  of  the  advanced -modern  age 
Whether  or  not  the  viewer  participates  in  some  of  the  ifves 
portrayed  by  the  exhibit,  he  nevertheless  occupies  the  sami 
historical  niche,  and  the  overlap  of  his  life  with  the  life  in  thSI 
photos,  once  realized,  renders  his  education-by-photograph  all 
the  more  momentous.  ^  i^"^meidpn  an 

Since    of    all    frameable    art    #«,«,    f  7. 

forms  photography  is  one  of  the  npr?iV>i  I^?It''"l'?"  ''^^'f  ^  ?"  ^^^ 
most  self-evident,  the  presence  S^Itfu  ^^^^^^^tion  of  forms; 
of  the  artist  is  felt  primarily  tjifu^^  ®"  ^  ^  combination  of 
through  his  choice  of  subject  Iliir  ^lu  ^""^  "^ood  Despite 
matter  and  how  he  decides  to  F™k'^  ^kL  ^^  ^^?^'^  ^^^^^^ 
exploit    it.     A    comparison    of   fn^ki^^  J^^  ""^^"^    ""^    "''■ 

Robert   Frank   and    Tom    Zim-   ff^^u     T^^^'^epces:    as    images 

merman,  the  first  and  last   (^r  sel7,,^'^i^"  ^^  ''"^  "^'^^  ^^^'"■ 

vice  versa)   places  in  the  ex-  ^^1^5"',  %'^;/?.^"'J"^   \^^   ^wn 

hibit,  affords  a  good  example.  HaiTv  Iv  Jil.f   "^V^^'^^   '^  ^^P^" 

Robert   Frank   takes   the   posi-  cvmm^tr  rn?^ '"i*"^  P?'^^^^""^ 

tion  of  the  passerby,  either  vis-  ^'^"^^trical,   and  intensely 

ible  or  invisible-t'he  defached  ZlrPdTl  mntn^  ^'i  ^^^  "^"^^^ 
recorder  who  lets  his  observa-  chine  whi^h^?.'!''^'^^^  Tu  ^  "^t 
tions  generate  their  own  emo-  out  fh^^lh^K^^'^^  ^^  through- 
tional  or  intellectual  conclu-  ^^l  ■  ^^P^^^^*  assumes  a  life 
sions.  For  him,  an  environment  """"t  ^"^P^5*«"^^  »»  its  own. 
becomes  a  habitat,  of  which  its  ,  ^"°^^P"  ^ai^u  and  Danny 
population  is  an  integral  part,  ^^^ns  combine  Frank  and  Zim- 
Tom  Zimmerman  on  the  other  "^^^"^an  techniques  on  a  lesser 
hand  sees  people  and  things  ^""  tighter  scale.  Here,  Janu 
more  as  "aesthetic  objects"  stages  an  interesting  and  sensi- 
utilizing  the  planned  aspect  of  fP^^'^an  techniques  on  a  lesser, 
photography  more  fully.  Here  ^*^^  ^f,P^^y  ^^  the  "face-in-the- 
the  mind  of  the  artist  is  always  ^V?^°  theme;  whereas  Lyons 
present,  setting  up  portraits  in  "tilizes  shock  effect  in  various 
which  environmental  atmos-  f^Srees,  from  a  series  of  flaw- 
phere  and  physical  structure  ^^^^  portraits  echoing  Zimmer- 
form  an  expressive  unity  with  T"^";  ^^  *"^  squalor,  fascinating 
the  subject  itself;  or,  in  the  l^i  ^^^  remoteness,  of  love  and 
"truck  reality"  series,  choosing  ^'te  among  Outlaw  motorcycle 
images  for  their  power,  speed,  ^  r^u  ^  children  alike, 
and  the  haunting  quality  of  ^u  L^  ^^^  other  aspects  of 
perpetual  transience.  ty^  urban-social  landscape 

One  of  the  strengths  of  a  *^owever:  there  is  satire  and 
good  photograph,  as  proven  bv  ^Y^n  simple  humor  in  the  work 
this  exhibit,  is  its  internal  ^^  Warren  Hill  and  Simpson 
unity,  whether  of  mood  or  (Continued  on  Pafc  7) 


Martin  S.  Pernick 

layers  of  the  earth  might  hp 
less  than  conjpletely  rigid  came 
with  C.  E.  Dutton's  "isosta?v 
theory"  of  1889.  However  ?he 
plasticity  of  the  earth's  mantle 
was  not  fully  accepted  until 
the  recent,  discovery  that  parts 
of  Scandinavia  are  actually 
rising  in  the  air,  due  to  the 
(geologically)  recent  meltinr 
of  the  great  weight  of  the  last 
Ice  Age. 

A  viscous,  rather  than  rigid 
earth,     would     both    make    it 
easier  for  a  continent  to  move 
on  the  surface,  and  would  al- 
low  for    a   force    which  could 
account    for    the    motion.    The 
force    could    be    derived    from 
heat   currents  in    the   earth    a 
theory    first    proposed    in    ihe 
20  s  by  F.  A,  Vening  Meinsz. 
but    ignored,    since    such    cur- 
rents   cannot    travel    through 
solids    such    as   a    rigid    earth. 
The  main  evidence  for  the  ac- 
tion of  such  convection  forces 
has    come    from    the    recent 
boom    in    oceanographic    re- 
search. Men  like  Roger  Revelle 
of  the  Scripps  Institute,  work- 
ing in  the  Pacific,   and   Bruce 
Heezen    of    Columbia    Univer- 
sity,  working   in   the   Atlantic, 
have  charted  a  global  network 
of  mid-ocean  ridges,  the  larg- 
est and  most  extensive  feature 
of    the    earth's    surface.    They 
have  found  these  ridges  to  be 
the    sources    of    heat    outflows 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
exactly   as  would   be  expected 
assuming   that  convection  cur- 
rents had  pulled  the  continents 
part. 

Other  evidence  comes  from 
the  recent  work  of  Bascomb, 
Sheppard,  Ericson,  and  others, 
who  have  measured  the  age  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  In  the 
past,  geologists  have  accepted 
the  work  of  Weibull,  who,  rea- 
soning from  faulty  sedimenta- 
tion data,  assumed  the  ago  of 
the  ocean  to  he  over  one  bil- 
lion years  old,  thus  ruling  out 
any  linkage  of  the  two  shores 
in  the  period  Wegener  as- 
sumed they  had  been  linked. 
The  development  in  this  dec- 
ade of  new  deep  sea  drilling 
techniques,  however,  made 
possible  the  new  studies  which 
show  that  the  Atlantic  is  not 
more  than  150  million  years 
old.  Since  the  earth  is  believed 
over  4  billion  years  old,  the 
Wegener  hypothesis  becomes 
a  very  plausible  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  creation  of 
what  is,  in  geological  time,  a 
baby  ocean. 

The  evidence  is  still  far 
from  conclusive.  However, 
many  prominent  geologists  and 
geophysicists  have  come  to  ac- 
cept some  sort  of  continental 
drift,  including  a  linkage  of 
continents  in  the  geological 
past. 

Washbasin 


By  THE  PLUMBER 

We  plumbers,  you  know,  get 
to  going  around  nearly  every- 
where. We  go  to  funeral  par- 
lors, and  supermarkets,  and 
hospitals  —  even  President 
Johnson  needs  a  plumber;  and, 
as  for  you  —  there  may  be  a 
plumber  in  your  house  at  this 
very  moment.  You  can  never 
tell,  plumbers  keeping  odd 
hours,  the  way  they  do,  with 
their  pay  being  so  high  and 
overhead  so  low. 

The  funniest  thing  happened 
to  me  the  other  day.  There's 
this  psychologist  that's  well 
known  for  his  work  with  crim- 
inals, who  hires  me  from  time 
to  time  to  do  a  bit  of  the 
plumbing  around  his  house. 

He  has  an  expensive  carpet 
down  on  the  floor  in  there  — 
the  pink  fluffy  kind  people  like 
to  put  down  in  their  bathrooms 
(which  might  seem  strange  if 
you  forget  that  people  keep 
their  toothbrushes  in  the  bath- 
room too).  1  was  down  on  all 
fours,  sinking  into  this  ritzy 
rug,  and  working  like  the 
dickens  to  unstufT  that  crummy 
toilet  when  I  hear  a  yell  — 
like  the  noise  a  dog  naakes  if 
you  step  on  his  paw.  I  nearly 
dropped  my  wrench  into  the 
toilet  bowl.  It  was  loud.  But 
the  noise  didn't  stop:  just  kept 
getting  softer  then  louder  then 
softer  until  it  began  to  get  on 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Clarence  Williams  111  as  Conrad  pleads  with  Barbara  Ann 
Teer  as  Linda  to  marry  him  in  Act  111  of  Don  Petersen's  new 
drama,  "Does  a  Tiger  Wear  a  Necktie?"  tuhich  had  its  icorld 
premiere  last  Thursday  night  at  Spingold.  


Burning  Bright 

Shooting  in  the  Jungle 

By  HOWARD  WINANT 

Do  not  miss  Does  a  Tiger  Wear  a  Necktie?  Go,  not  because  this  is  a  "world  premiere,"  and 
not  because  the  play  is  of  classic  stature  (though  it  is,  in  many  ways,  a  small  masterpiece)  — 
don't  go  for  any  of  that.  See  this  play  because  it  has  something  to  say.  ^„„:,«««*«* 

TIGER  is  a  vignette  of  an  environment.  It  relies  less  on  plot  than  on  that  environment, 
and  on  the  characters  whose  shadows  we  see  moving  through  the  elemental  niurk  which  sur- 
rounds  their  lives  as  heroin  addicts.  We  are  shown  a  school-treatment-hospital-prison  affair  in 
which  these  people  (one  is  tempted  to  say  "kids",  for  the  addicts  we  see  seem  to  average  18  or 
19,  but  realizes  that  these  people  are  more  wizened,  and  perhaps  more  prophetic,  than  your 
average  Job)  are  apparently  cpnfined  until  they  show  signs  of  wanting  to  kick  the  habit.  We 
are  given  a  full  range  of  ad-*  ;      ~        '  .    .  .  ^^   ,^„ 

diets?  uniformly  poor  and  of  them  say  they  do.  One  char-  more  of  the  mannerisms  cora- 
chronologically  young,  white  acter  who  accepts  the  sys-  mon  to  his  charges  as  the  play 
and  Negro,  We  have  the  be-  tem  of  recovery  offered  by  the  progresses?  Why  do  Bickham 
knighted  principle  -  warden,  school  (tell  the  story  to  your  and  Werner  have  to  play  nng- 
who  understands  nothing,  and  psychiatrist,  let  your  defenses  around-the-rosie  around  .ne 
the  young,  creative  English  down,  give  yourself  a  chance),  doctor's  desk  (the  most  dis- 
teacher  who  wants  to  help  a  the  one  addict  who,  with  in-  tracting  set  of  movements  in 
lot  and  can  only  help  a  little,  finite  agony,  says  he  doesn't  an  otherwise  good  scene,  that 
We  have  the  crooked  correc-  want  to  die,  the  one  who  tells  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time).' 
tions  officer,  who  smuggles  his  story  to  Dr.  Werner,  the  For  that  matter,  cant  we  get 
dope  in,  and  the  psychiatrist,  a  psychiatrist,  is  rejected  by  him,  a  little  less  ambiguous  view  ol 
decaying  version  of  Captain  and  does  die  in  the  icy  river,  the  psychiatrist,  both  from  the 
Newman,  M.  D.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heroine   author    and    the    actor?    Is    he 

From  this  backdrop  we  (sorry),  such  as  she  is,  who  really  responsible  for  Bick- 
choose  our  principals:  the  Ne-  has  been  "shooting"  and  ham's  death?  We  are  going  to 
gro  who  thinks  he  can  make  it  hustling    since    she   was    four-   think  so.  Why  is  he  so  super- 


Another  Jungle 


The  Phony  War 


Steven  Kramer 


On  Sunday,  January  29,  the  CBS  Network  presented  the 
premiere  performance  of  CBS  Playhouse,  described  by  them 
as  "a  new  programming  venture  designed  to  bring  original 
and  significant  drama  to  television,"  The  play  performed,  "The 
Final  War  of  Oily  Winters,"  was  supposed  to  be  "the  power- 
ful and  moving  drama  of  an  American  soldier  in  the  jungles 
of  Vietnam  .  .  ." 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  recognize  this  production  as  a 
deviation  from  the  ignoble  norm  of  the  idiot  box.  The  acting  of 
Ivan  Dixon  and  Tina  Chen  was  excellent.  Indeed,  the  play  it- 
self was  successful  in  holding  the  listener's  attention  for  the 
entire  hour  and  a  half.  The  question  that  must  be  raised,  once 
all  this  is  recognized,  is  whether  the  play  has  anything  signifi- 
cant to  say.  Ater  a  little  reflection,  one  is  forced  to  answer, 
quite  regrettably,  "No." 

In  judging  the  traditional  form  of  theatre,  in  which  cate- 
gory this  play  most  certainly  is  to  be  placed,  one  looks  for 
depth  in  character  analysis  which  gives  meaning  to  tlie  de- 
nouement  of   the   plot,    or   for4i 

a  political  or  intellectual  mes-  and  make  Vietnam  just  a  set- 
sage.  It  takes  a  great  artist  to  ting  for  a  purely  human 
produce  a  work  uniting  bolh;  drama,  (whatever  that  means), 
1  would  have  been  content  vvhose  stereotyped  interpreta- 
with  a  piece  that  succeeded  in  tions  we  have  already  noted, 
either.  "The  Final  War  of  Oily  oily  is  there  in  Vietnam,  he 
Winters"  does  not.  doesn't    really    know    why,    at 

The  analysis  of  the  Ameri-  times  he  thinks  he'd  prefer 
can  soldier  is  perfunctory,  yet  to  be  home,  he  doesn  t  think 
he  is  the  only  character  the  au-  the  US.  has  imperialistic  mo- 
thor  tries  much  to  develop  at  tives  for  being  in  Vietnani;  in 
all.  He  is  a  professional  soldier,  short,  he  am  t  no  dove  and  he 
who  has  served  in  Italy  and  ain't  really  much  of  a  hawk. 
Korea  and  who  now  faces  the  I  trust  the  Army  gives  better 
same  mud  in  the  jungles  of  indoctrination  today  (the  play 
Vietnam  What  manner  of  man  takes  place  in  63.)  It  is  ob- 
is he''  Well  he  is  somewhat  vious  that  the  author  doesn  t 
naive'  (he  seems  amazed  that  want  to  use  him  to  expound  a 
everyone  in  Vietnam  does  not  political  dogma.  If  that  is  the 
speak  English),  outwardly  case,  why  stage  the  play  in 
brusque  but  inwardly  'un  bon  Vietnam? 

enfant'  (he  recognizes  that  j^^^  ^^  ^3^^  y^\{  ^pon  the 
"people  gotta  be  worth  more  j^gj^jty  ^f  the  play.  The  author 
than  just  holes  in  the  djrt  ),  present  us  with  a  drama,  he 
and  is,  most  important,  a  ^^^^  ^  |^  Vietnam,  and  then 
Negro.  The  author  assunries  proceeds  to  ignore  the  implica- 
that  his  being  a  Negro  obvi-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^yisii  he  has  done. 
ates  the  need  for  any  greater  j^^  seems  to  ignore  the  fact 
dopth.  A  few  flashbacks — the  ^y^^^  Vietnam  is  in  the  news  to- 
usual  thing,  his  family's  being  ^^y  ^j^^^  almost  everyone  who 
evicted,  their  not  having  jg  vvatchijig  his  play  has  taken 
enough  money  for  his  father  s  ^^^^^  sort  of  stand  on  Vietnam, 
funeral,  and  so  on,  suffice  to  ^j.  ^g  being  pushed  by  the  flow 
explain  Oily.  Well,  my  dear  ^j  events  into  either  the  dove 
Mr.  Ribman,  you  who  demand  ^j.  hawk  category.  A  play 
a  facile  image  of  the  suffering  a^out  Vietnam  must  take  a 
Negro,  you  who  require  our  stand,  because  the  nature  of 
adherence  to  a  typology  which  the  locale  demands  it.  In  fail- 
is  no  deeper  than  that  of  Uncle  j^g  to  do  so,  the  author  has 
Tom,  though  a  bit  more  good-  produced  something  meaning- 
hearted,  you  have  failed  to  j^gg  g^d  irrelevant, 
make  this  man  any  ^i^^ore  than  ^  model  of  non-awarc- 

a  shadowy  figure,  you  have  left  ..^  ^^^   premiere   produc- 

us  nothing  '",o^^e^\^^^^^^"'_^X  tion    of    a    series    supposed    to 

tion  of  a  myth.  Where  are  ine  "original  and  significant 

guts,  where  is  the  heart  of  this  ^^.^^^  ^^  television."  It  raises 

man?  Who  is  he?  ^^^  question   of  whether   tele- 

If  this  is  not  a  drama  of  per-  vision,  largely  controlled  by  a 

sonalities    is  it  then  a  play  of  few   powerful   interest  groups, 

ideas?   Alas,  the  story   of  how  can  be  expected  to  take  signi- 

Olly   leads  through   the  jungle  ficant  or  controversial  points  of 

a  homeless  Vietnamese  girl,  a  view.  Can  a  medium  that  has 

refugee   from  some   Viet  Cong  pandered    silly    and    depthless 

atrocity     how    he    captures    a  programs  to  the  American  pub- 

Viet  Cong  soldier,  how   in  the  lie    until    it    expects   no    more 

end   he    and    the    girl    are    de-  hope  to  find  and  audience  for 

stroyed   show  very  little  politi-  serious  drama?   Was  this  play 

cal    understanding   or    interest,  weak    because    it    was    v^ak, 

It  is  as  if  the  author  is  willing  or  was  it  weak  because  of  the 

to   shelve   the  political   issues,  limitations  of  the  medium? 


—  straight  —  if  the  whore  he  teen,  who  has  tremendous  self- 
loves  will  love  him  (she  will);  contempt,  and  who  tells  us 
the  violent  Irishman  (?)  who  right  through  the  end  of  the 
has  searched  for  his  father,  play  that  death  is  the  best  fate 
only  to  destroy  himself;  the  one  of  the  junkies  can  hope 
psychiatrist  who  cannot  ban-  for,  manages  to  fall  in  love, 
die  the  responsibility  for  love  and  will  manage,  perhaps,  to 
that  his  job  demands.  stay  in  love.  This  girl,  Linda, 

Okay.    That's    the    situation,   gets    the    best,    most    brilliant 
Don    Petersen,    who    wrote    it,   portrayal    in    the    show,    from 
has    apparently    taught    in    a   Barbara  Ann  Teer. 
school   much    like   the   one   he       This  is  my  only  doubt  about 
presents    to    us.    Certainly    his   the    play.    It    has    no    need    to 
ear    for   the    idiom    of   such    a   make  a  single  point  documen- 
place    is    impeccable.    We    are  tary-fashion;   indeed,   it  would 
given    some    very    good    lines,   be     a     grossly     oversimplified 
and  some  very  funny   ones  as   piece  were  it  to  do  so.  Yet,  it 
well.  This  is  certainly  not  the   is  uneven.  It  sets  up  successful, 
first    play    about    addiction,    or    even    brilliant,    sets    of    anti- 
even  the  first  set  in  what  ap-   theses    and  then   fails  to  pro- 
pears   to   be   a    variation   of   a   vide   us   with   a   glimmer  of  a 
reform  school.  Alan  Sillitoe,  in   new  synthesis.  Certainly  we  see 
writing  his  novella  The  Loneli-   a  great  deal   which  we  previ- 
ness  of  the  Long  Distance  Run-   ously   knew   very   little  about, 
ner,  demonstrated  pretty  deft-   but    just    as    obviously    TIGER 
ly      the      disastrously      wrong   deserves   and    aspires   to   more 
images  we  hold  of  the  British   than      a      merely      descriptive 
working    class,    the    Public    existence.  How  do  we  reconcile 
School,  the  motivations  of  the   Conrad,    who,    Linda    tells    us, 
young.  This  theme  runs  here,    will    make    it    straight,    with 
Do   we    really    understand    the   Bickham's    death-through-loss- 
reasoning   behind   the  destruc-   of  identity?      Why   is  Linda 
tiveness  of  some  of  the  charac-   laughing  with  Tonto's  song  at 
ters  in  this  play?  This  is  Bick-   the    very    end    of    the    play— a 
ham's  question,  directed  at  his   song  about  getting  a  new  fix? 
psychiatrist,   but   aimed   at   his   Similarly,  we  have  superficial 
audience.  Behind  the  shock  and   moments.  If  Petersen  is  going 
the  pity  and  the  cliches  ("Ac-   to   tell    us   that   our   dedicated 
cept    yourself!"),    can    we    un-   English    teacher,    Mr.    Winters, 
derstand,   empathize   with,    try   is    "afraid    of    everything,"    he 
to  improve,  the  life  of  a  junkie?    had  better  develop  Mr.  Winters 
Both  Bickham  and  Linda  cata-    beyond  the  point  at  which  he 
logue  their  experiences  for  us,    leaves    him.    And     why    does 
and  tell  us  of  times  when,  up   Winters     develop     more     and 

tight,  they  did  things  which  to 

us  are  pretty  revolting  (Bick- 
ham, for  example,  beat  up  a 
beggar  at  16).  We  listen,  we 
tell  ourselves  that  there  is 
empathy  in  our  pain,  in  our 
laughter  joining  the  pain  and 
laughter  on  stage.  But  beneath 
the  laughter  that  fills  Spingold 
this  week,  behind  the  super- 
ficial humor  which  makes  near- 
ly unbearable  pain  somewhat 
lighter,  I  feel,  I  fear,  that  I 
heard  embarassment  in  the 
audience,  and  shock,  and  worst 
of  all,  disgust.  I  fear  that  I 
felt  these  things  myself. 

It  may  well  be  that  the 
junkies  are  right.  It  may  be  an 
absurdity  to  put  them  in  such 
a  makeshift  outfit  as  this 
"school"  seems  to  be.  It  may  be 
that  they  want  death,  as  some 
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Unicorn   presents 

IN   CONCERT 

DAVE 

VAN 

RONK 

JORDAN    HALL 

SATURDAY,   FEBRUARY    18 

Tick«H  $2.75,  $3.50,  $4.50 

Moil  ordcrv— check  or  money  order 
poyoble  to  Unicorn  Coffee  House, 
Boston,   Moss.   02116, 
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GREAT  DECCrONS 

CHINA  AND  THE  U.S.: 
ARE  WE  ON  A  COLLISION  COURSE? 

Question  the  experts  by  phone  —  868-2500 

■ 

BENJAMIN  SCHWARTZ 
JOHN  M,  MAKI 

7:30        WCBH        89.7  FM 


He:     Hortense  .  .  .  they're 
playing  our  song! 

She:  Yes,  Edgar,  it  brings 
back  those  wonderful 
days  when  we  first  met 
in  the  lobby  of  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic  Hotel 
....  seven  years  ago. 

He:     Seven  wonderful  years 

f.  .  .  and  every  college 

vacation  since  then 

we've  been  conning  back 

to  New  York  and  the 

Sheraton-At  lant  ic. 

For  Thanksgiving, 

(Christmas,  fVlid-years, 

[Spring  vacations  .  .  . 

She:   And  the  Sheraton- 
',  Atlantic  has  such  con- 
\venience  to  theatres, 
museums,  libraries, 
.'  Lincoln  Center,  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  with 
such  swinging  restau- 
rants right  in  the  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al- 
^'ways  make  out  best  at 
(the  Sheraton-Atlantic. 

Hej^   I'You  were  always  such  a 
romantic,  darling    - 


STUDENT  RATES:* 


Single $8.00  per  person 

Twin 6.00  per  person 

Triple 4.50  per  person 

Quad   4.00  per  person 

Faculty  raXet  are  low  too: 

Single  ...  $8    •    Twin  ,  .  .  $12 

For   reservations  contact   your 
Sheraton  Student  Representa- 
tive or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 
2-2004  for  immediate  conf irma 
tion  of  student  rates. 

•student  rates  do  not  apply  March 
17-18,  1967. 

SHERATON 
-ATLANTIC 

HOTEL  Broadway  and  34th  St., 
N.  Y.,  N.Y,  10001  (212)  PE  6-5700 
Rnlph   Hitz  Jr.,   V.    P.   &   Gen.    Mpr. 
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Meet  Terry  Vander  Werff,  22... He  goes  t 
He  has  been  an  engineer  in  a  steel  plant 
He  can  read  4.200  words  a  minute 


M.  I.T 


Watchinc    Terry'g    hand    fljr    over    the    pacea 
mu    a     pacer>     you     rant     believe     that     he'« 
actually    rcMdirig.    He    rtmst    be   skifuniini^ 
But    he'v  not. 

Terry  can  read  the  average  novel  in  a  little 
UHdrr  iW  minutes  But  n(»n-ficti«n  makes  up 
niMtit  of  liiM  readini;  (He  once  read  five 
political  silence  books  in  less  than  9n  min- 
utes \  Even  on  the  touj^hest  material  he 
rarely  dips  below  2fW«  words  per  minute 
Moreover,  he  can  comprehend  and  recall 
what  he's  read— ri|(ht  down  to  the  particu- 
lars 

Terry  is  not  a  mental  freak.  N»r  does  he 
nalurally  read  so  fast.  He  learned  this 
revolutionary  technique  of  rapid  readin<  at 
the  Evelyn  Wood  Reading  Dyiiimics  Institute 
.  along  with  more  than  4000  other  grad- 
uates in  the   Boston  Area. 

Terry  was  one  of  our  better  students  He 
started  the  course  at  about  (MH»  w<trds  a 
wtinute  and  increased  his  rate  'J  times.  Our 
average  student  begins  at  about  300  words 
a  minute  and  graduates  at  speeds  over  1200 
words  a  minute. 

Y»u  Can  Do  This,  Too. 

Reading  Dynamics  students  often  say  that 
reading  dynamically  is  like  watching  a 
movie.  One  has  no  sense  of  reading  words. 
As  Terry  descrilK*s  it.  the  words  effortlessly 
"•roll  up  at  you  ■■  Sometimes  y(»ur  involve- 
ment is  so  intense  that  its  as  though  you're 
actually  there,  watching  the  action  take 
place. 

You  may  not  learn  to  read  quite  as  fa.st  a.<» 
Terry  (and  then  again  you  niirtltlM.  but  the 
nationally  known  Reading  Uvnaiiiics  Insti- 
tute guarantees  that  you'll  at  least  triple 
your  reading  efficiency  with  good  compre- 
hension -or  receive  a  full  tuition  refund 
Just  to  show  you  that  Terry  is  not  unique, 
here  are  tyi»ical  samples  of  i>rogress  in  words 
per  minute  by  Reading  Dynamics  graduates 
in  the  Boston   Area 


iNprovemefit  fcy  typical    graduate* 
in   words  per   minute.* 


Senate  L.eader8  Praise   Techniquea 

SENATOR    PROXMIRE,    Wisconsin 

"f  must  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  ntost  use- 
ful educatum  expenenceg  I  have  ever  had. 
It  certainly  compares  favorably  with  the 
CKperience    I've    had    at   Yale    »nd    Harvard." 

SENATOR   TALMAGE,   Georgia 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  if  these  technique* 
were  instituted  in  the  public  and  private 
•chools  of  our  country,  it  would  l»e  the 
greatest  single  step  wkich  we  could  take  in 
e«ucat«onal  progress  " 


NAME                     OCCUPATION 

Eaty 
Bi 

Ea»« 

EM 

BH. 
Bi 

•if. 
Entf 

Burns.   Kenneth.   Engineer 

44« 

153«  272  24«4 

Bonner.  Peter    sales  rep. 

Honeywell 

292 

SIS 

329 

849 

Carlson,    Eldwin.    engineer 

240 

lOOO 

219 

1199 

Cleary,    Martin,    salesman 

3«5 

1728  249 

1920 

Dushman.   Bernard. 

B.   U.  student 

S3«  25S3  522  2510 

Fabiyi.   Ellisha. 

trainee    at    A.    D.    L. 

22« 

1584 

279 

780 

Hamlen.  Devens. 

investment  supervisor 

4»« 

1500 

492 

1009 

Hoagland.    John,    vice   pres. 

.12« 

;tooo 

236 

1160 

Jones.  Lawrence,  assoc.  prof 

41S 

2325 

280  2416 

Jones.    Marilyn. 

math    teacher 

362 

624 

269 

1160 

Turner.  Audry.  librarian 

27g 

849 

272 

934 

Peet.   Geoffrey. 

planning      engineer 

403 

1584 

239 

958 

Liveson,    Jay.    doctor 

of    neurology 

652 

245« 

459  2109 

McCarriston.  Joyce. 

student    12th    grade 

3GS 

1608 

272 

900 

Morgan,   Edward. 

mgr.    mtg     engineer 

see  zi%%  i%9 

1000 

Morse.    Harrison. 

employer     is    Medinct 

475 

1600 

479 

1529 

Noyes.   William, 

seminary   student 

528 

1200  349 

1450 

Pil»er,   Harry. 

Harvard    student 

5M 

1488 

429 

1109 

Puricelli.  Richard. 

jr      claim     exan«iner 

i29 

2392 

294 

2243 

Read,   Nathaniel. 

B     U.    Student 

.117 

l.'i75 

258 

870 

Rudolf.   Harry,    consultant 

205 

779 

174 

559 

Saunders.  William, 

copy  writer 

419 

2100 

3A9 

1060 

Shields.    Eric,   sales    rep. 

269 

1722 

224 

1290 

Smith.   Roy. 

Harvard   Business  School 

53C 

2016 

350 

2250 

Soura,    Lois,    teacher 

148 

1008 

154 

1392 

Thayer,    Stephen, 

Harvard    student 

232 

1728 

319 

1500 

Onora.   O'Neill. 

teaching     fellow 

57C 

128^ 

344 

950 

Ford,   Jeronie,   teacher 

401 

972 

"iXH 

\2mi 

'Thnsa  Kr«  te«t  ratM  anly.  Th*  averif*  »tM4tt«t  r«a4»  IVt 
t«   3    tim««    faster   thaa    kit    eatfinf   tMt   rataa^ 

Utah   sdvoolteacHor  discovers 
technique   of  dynamic   reading^ 

Evelyn  Wood  first  observed  dynamic  reading 
1*  years  ago  when  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  read  her  term  paper  at  an 
amazing  6900  words  a  minute.  Mrs  Wood's 
curiosity  caused  her  to  look  for  other  eccep- 
t«onal  readers,  and  (»ver  the  next  few  years 


she  found  59  people  who  could  read  faster 
than  1500  words  per  minute,  with  fine  com.- 
prehension.  outstanding  recall  and  great 
reading  satisfaction. 

She  was  now  sure  it  was  possible  to  read 
faster  than  anyone  had  thought,  but  the 
question  of  how  was  not  yet  answered.  It 
took  8  years  of  toil  and  research,  working 
with  naturally  fast  readers  l>efore  she  began 
to  find  the  answers.  Eventually  she  de- 
velot»ed  a  technique  whereby  the  average 
student  was  able  to  learn  to  read  3  to  10 
faster. 

She  taught  her  method  at  the  University  of 
Utah  for  three  years,  refiining  it  even  n»ore 
Further  studies  were  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  and  the  first  Reading 
Dynamics  Institute  was  opened  in  Washing- 
ton D.C.  in  Septeml>er.  1»5»  Since  that  time, 
institutes  have  been  opened  in  61  cities 
throughout  the  country,  and  national  en- 
rollment  for  the   course   has  topped   250,090  . 

Comprehension    is    stressed. 

At  a  recent  teacher  training  conference,  Mrs. 
Wood  emphasized  that  dynamic  reading  ig 
nothing  like  the  skimming  techniques  com- 
monly used  in  speed  reading  courses  She 
said,  "Skipping  words  i.s  dangerous,  as  you 
don't  know  whether  or  not  .vou  have  skipped 
a  word  which  could  change  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence." 

"You  read  five  times  faster."  she  pointed 
out.  "not  by  reading  every  fifth  word.  I>ut 
by  reading  five  times  as  many  words  in  the 
same  amount  of  time.  Mrs.  Wood  emphasized 
that  using  her  technique  of  rapid  reading, 
every  word  on   the   page   is   noted. 

No  mechanical  pacers. 

She  was  also  critical  of  reading  courses  that 
use  a  mechanical  pacer,  as  students  tend  to 
revert  to  previous  reading  speeds  once  the 
pacer  is  not  there  to  help  them.  When  read- 
ing dynamically,  the  reader's  hand  is  u.>ed 
as  a   pacer 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  to  increase  the  reading 
efficiency  of  each  student  AT  LEAST 
3  times  with  good  comprehension.  We 
will  refund  the  entire  tuition  to  any 
student  who,  after  completing  mini- 
mum class  and  study  requirements 
does  not  at  least  triple  his  reading 
efficiency  as  measured  hy  our  hegin- 
ning  and  ending  tests.  Por  further 
details  call   numhor   heiour. 


NOW  REGISTERING  FOR 
CUSSES 

SEE  FREE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

17  ARLINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

Monday,  February  6, 
at  5  &  8  P.M., 

17  Arlington  St.,  Boston 

Tuesday,  February  7,  \ 

12:30,  5  &  8  P.M. 
ot  17  Arlington  St.,  Boston 

&  8  P.M.  Only 
Charter  House,  Brointree 
&  Holiday  Inn,  Waltham 

Wednesday,  February  8* 
at  8  P.M.  Only 

Charter  House,  Newton 
&  Holidoy  Inn,  Frominghom 

Thursday,  February  9, 
at  8  P.M.  Only 

Hotel  Continental,  Combridge 
&  Charter  House,  Lynn 

•  You  will  sc  a  film  of  several  Reading 
Dynamics'  televised  demonstrations  at 
which  graduates  will  read  at  amazing 
speeds  from  books  they  have  never  seen 
before  and  from  which  they  will  then 
tell  in  detail  what  they  have  read. 

•  You  will  see  a  documented  film  that  in- 
cludes actual  interviews  with  Washington 
Congressmen  who  have  taken  the  course. 

•  You  will  learn  how  we  can  help  you  to 
faster  reading,  with  improved  compre- 
hension,  greater  recall. 

Ft  information  on  othor  demonstrations  i« 

your  area  mail  coupon  below  or  call  any 

of  our  offices. 


Evelyn  Wood 

READING 
DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

17  ARLUKTON  STREET     536-6380     BOSTON,  MASS. 


MAIL 

COUPON 
TODAY 


To:  Evelyn  Wood,  Oept.  1 0-7 
Reading  Dynamics  Institute 
I  7  Arlington  St.,  Boston 

a  Please  serKi  descriptive  folder. 

n  Please  send  schedule  of  demonstrations  and  classes. 

I  understand  that  I  am  under  rK>  obligation  and  that 
no  salesman  will  call. 
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(Ceatinued  from  Page  4) 

Kalishcr  —  uncomplicated  in- 
terludes which  alleviate  some- 
what the  continuing  theme, 
which  amounts  almost  to  a 
panegyric,  of  the  tawdriness 
and  wastage  of  life  typical  of 
certain  activities  and  environ- 
ments. 

All  the  various  subject-mat- 
ters and  their  treatments  aim 
at  the  expression  of  one  reality: 
that  the  American  social  land- 
scape is,  at  least  in  part,  an 
atomized  and  unhappy  one,  and 
Jorever  shifting  between  the 
affirmation  and  negation  of  its 
©wn  life.  This  involves  the 
problem  of  exhibiting  twelve 
fragmentary  views  which  tend 
to  repeat  themselves.  At  least 
some  of  that  number  might 
have  been  enlisted  precisely  to 
expand  the  theme  into  the 
©ther  areas  of  the  landscape 
which  can  be  even  more  re- 
mote than  these  and  are  equal- 
ly representative.  Moreover, 
such  a  formidable  number  of 
sections  in  an  exhibition  mii^ht 
be  charged  with  not  giving 
each  artist  fair  coverage — both 
»n  respect  to  the  full  range  of 
kis  capacities  and  attentions, 
and  with  regard  to  the  diffi- 
eulty  with  which  the  casual 
viewer  must  fix  each  one  in  his 
mind.  Each  section  was  just 
different  enough  from  the  rest 
to  suggest  its  individuality,  and 
just  enough  like  the  rest  to  sub- 
merge that  individuality  again, 
in  deference  t«  the  total  effect. 


Berkley 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

twisting  for  t'iie  dismissal,  ex- 
Governor  Brown  two  years  ago 
had  personally  intervened  to 
prevent  the  ouster  of  Kerr  at 
that  time.  Reagan  also  ap- 
peared surprised  at  the  motion 
to  fire  Kerr  in  the  Regents 
meeting.  Many  say  he  expected 
such  a  move  in  the  Spring,  and 
Reagan  admitted  at  a  news 
conference  that  the  timing  of 
the  dismissal  was  bad.  While 
admitting  that  Reagan's  out- 
look might  have  spurred  the 
ouster,  Theodore  Meyer,  who 
presided  over  the  Regents 
meeting,  emphasized  that  the 
move  was  not  due  to  Reagan, 
but  the  whole  board.  Further- 
more, the  board  and  not  just 
Reagan  would  choose  a  succes- 
sor. 

Kerr  has  alleged  that  in 
early  December,  "a  close  sup- 
porter" of  Reagan  strongly 
suggested  that  he  resign.  Kerr 
added  that  he  felt  Reagan 
played  a  "very  substantial" 
role  in  his  ouster.  But  the  move 
to  remove  Kerr  started  years 
before  the  Berkeley  disorders 
of  1964.  Many  Regents  were 
displeased  by  Kerr's  refusal  to 


Tiger 


be  guided  by  one  or  a  handful 
©f  Regents.  A  conservative 
bloc  ol  Regents  opposed  Kerr  8 
temporizing  beuavior  during 
BcrKeley  uemonstrations  ana 
called  lor  a  stronger  hand  in 
dealing  with  students. Many  of 
the  Regents  were  irritated  with 
Kerr  in  1965  when  he  told  the 
press  he  would  resign  after  the 
most  serious  of  the  Berkeley 
disorders.  And  generally.  Re- 
gents and  taxpayers  began  to 
feel  that  a  stronger  President 
at  the  University  was  necessary 
and  inevitable. 

Reaction  to  the  dismissal  was 
instantaneous  from  all  quarters 
— administrators,  students,  fac- 
ulty and  politicians.  Kerr  had 
become  a  center  of  national  at- 
tention, having  been  President 
of  the  University  of  California 
nine  years.  During  Kerr's  ten- 
ure, the  school  increased  from 
45,000  students  to  87,000  on 
nine  campuses.  His  qualifica- 
tions were  excellent.  He  was 
an  educator  and  was  involved 
in  government  befone  coming 
to  Berkeley  as  Chancellor  fif- 
teen years  ago.  He  was  a  lib- 
eral, a  man  of  principle,  and 
a  moderator  on  campus.  Kerr 
was  opposed  to  such  things  as 
faculty  loyalty  oaths,  about 
which  many  Regents  disagreed 
with  him  as  far  back  as  the 
mid-fifties,  and  restrictions  on 


unorthodox  campus  speakers. 
He  called  for  a  separation  of 
university  ajid  state  similar  to 
that  ol  church  and  state,  and 
always  desired  independence 
lor  the  university.  Upon  his 
dismissal,  he  stated,  "1  am 
sorry  about  this  atti4Hi;  1  feel 
a  deep  attachment  to  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  a  ca.use  worth 
fighting  for." 

The  faculty  denounced 
Kerr's  firing  as  "destructive 
political  intervention"  in  Uni- 
versity affairs.  They  demanded 
a  larger  role  in  determining 
decisions  at  the  school,  and  a 
say  in  choosing  a  new  presi- 
dent. The  Academic  Senate, 
composed  ©f  faculty,  also  con- 
sidered unionizing  the  faculty 
to  give  them  more  power. 

Former  Governor  Edmund 
Brown  called  Kerr's  dismissal 
a  tragedy,  saying,  "The  re- 
actionaries of  California  are 
really  taking  over."  Chancellor 
Roger  Heyns  of  Berkeley  said, 
"The  appearance  of  a  political 
reprisal  (in  Kerr's  dismissal) 
is  serious  and  damaging  enough 
to  the  university  to  make  the 
action  deplorable."  One  pro- 
fessor stated  that  teachers  who 
are  more  loyal  to  their  profes- 
si«Hi  than  to  the  University  will 
leave  for  schools  less  hindered 
by  a  repressive  political  at- 
mosphere.    Yet     there     were 


many  student  radicals  whe  aj^ 
plauUed  Kerr's  dismissal,  be*- 
lieving  he  kad  done  an  inade- 
quate job. 

There  is  much  doubt  in  the 
future  direction  of  tiie  Univer- 
sity of  California.  The  main 
question  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  one  of 
who  should  run  the  school- 
outside  interest  (governmejit) 
or  scnool  administrators  them- 
selves. Broader  issues  which 
are  applicable  to  colleges 
across  tlie  nation  concern  the 
role  of  the  student  in  relation 
to  the  administration;  and  the 
role  of  the  college  or  university 
in  relation  to  society.  Kerr 
said,  after  his  dismissal,  '^The 
best  investment  that  any  so- 
ciety makes  is  in  the  education 
•f  its  young  people,  and  this 
shouldn't  basiealiy  be  looked 
upon  myopically  as  a  'cost';  it 
should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
best  investment  that  any  so- 
ciety can  make.*' 

Kerr  looks  at  this  generation 
of  students  as  "abler  and  bet- 
ter motivated  than  ever  be- 
fore" and  urges  giving  thein 
more  power  in  advisory  capaci- 
ties and  in  government  at  uni- 
versities, finally,  Kerr  em- 
phasized that  "tlie  University 
can  best  strve  the  people  in 
the  long  run  by  having  an  au- 
tonomy." 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

ficial  in  his  treat)/ient  of  Con- 
rad, when  Winters  is  not? 

Exceptions  having  been  taken 
above,  acting  is  uniformly  very 
good.  Lazaro  Perez,  Clarence 
"Williams  HI,  Barbara  Ann 
Teer,  Peter  MacLean,  and 
Peter  Battis  deserve  special 
credit.  Robert  Mumford  sur- 
vives the  difficult  role  of  the 
dedicated  teacher  without  get- 
ting desperately  buried  in 
eentiment;  he  does  not  play  it 
quite  as  straight  as  we  would 
hope,  however.  Direction  is 
good  throughout;  dialogue  is 
successful  throughout. 

DOES  A  TIGER  WEAR  A 
NECKTIE?  the  fundamental 
i|uestion  as  well  a^  the  title, 
the  equivalent  to,  can  we  sur- 
yivt  straight?  does  not  really 
get  an  answer,  and  perhaps 
cannot  possibly  ever  be 
answered.  For  all  the  humor, 
and  despite  the  one  guy  who 
apparently  is  going  to  make  it 
straight,  and  regardless  of  our 
martyr  to  the  psychology  of 
society,  I  am  afraid  the  answer 
intended  by  Mr.  Petersen  is  a 
negative  one.  1  hope  this  is  as 
it  should   be. 

Washbasin 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

my  nerves.  With  all  that 
racket,  and  the  mess  in  the 
toilet  bowl,  I  didn't  think  I 
could  take  it  anymore,  when 
the  noise   stopped.  , 

I  wanted  to  finish  that  ]ob 
fast  so  I  could  knock  off  work 
early  and  catch  a  few  beers 
before  dinner,  so  I  picked  up 
my  tools  and  got  back  to  work 
I  had  ^ust  fitted  my  wrench 
round  the  nut,  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  loosen  the  fittings 
©n  the  pipe,  when  I  heard  a 
voice.  It  came  blaring  out  of 
the  heating  vent  as  loud  and 
clear  as  if  someone  had  \yrned 
a  loudspeaker  full  on.  "Look 
here!"  said  the  voice,  "there  s 
nothing  wrong  with  you  that  a 
good  night's  sleep  won't  cure. 
It  was  the  p.sychologist. 

The  voice  had  startled  me, 
and  I  dropped  jny  wrench.  It 
landed  in  the  rug  at  my  knees. 
1  reached  down  to  pick  it  up, 
but  before  I  could  so  much  as 
get  a  grip  on  the  handle  more 
noises  start  coming  out  of  the 
vent.  Someone  began  to  cry 
softly;  Then  that  stopped. 
"With  who  sir?"  whispered  a 
small  voicr.  ^   «     , 

With  who?  With  who?  1 
didn*t  care  with  who,  not  if 
finding  out  meant  not  having  a 
moment's  peace  and  quiet  lo 
myself.  My  buddies  say  you  II 
never  find  out  what's  coming 
out  of  that  heating  vent  next 
if  you  don't  stick  it  out  on  the 
rug.  Well,  1  found  out  those 
were  no  working  conditions 
for  a  plumber.  1  left. 


Clip  this  coupon 
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If  you're  a  stuclent  under  22,  you  con  go  half-fare 
oiniost   anywhere   Eastern   goes  with   an    Eostern 
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Erratic  Shooting  Plagues  Judges;  Intramural  Races  Tight; 


Falls  to  B.  U.,  81-66,  as  Nayer  Stars 

By  IRA  LIEBOWrrZ 

Exams  and  inter-session  were  a  little  long  this  year  —  that's  the  explanation  for  the  latest 
basketball  turnabout  suffered  by  the  Judges.  This  one  was  an  81-66  affair  at  Sargent  Gym, 
Boston  University,  last  Saturday  evening. 

To  call  the  victory  a  well-deserved  one  for  the  Terriers  would  be  to  call  Barry  the  G.O.P.'s 
best  in  '64.  For  the  Judges,  it  was  the  old  familiar  tale  of  the  beatable  opponent  but  no  scoring 
punch  to  go  with  the  newly-successful  offensive  pattern.  With  better  passing,  alert  driving,  and 
good  hustle,  Brandeis  couldn't  manage  the  most  necessary  trick  of  dropping  the  ball  through 
the  hoop.  Four  cracks  at  one  score,  coming  frequently  through  the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  first 
half,  weren't  enough  for  the  Judges,  and  the  most  disheartening  effect  of  missing  quite  so  often 

forced  a  defensive   lag,   giving* — — 

ten-foot  jump  shots  to  B-league 


intramural-caliber  shooters.  So, 
after  running  with  the  Terriers 
evenly  in  a  fast,  interesting 
game  for  the  opening  ten  min- 
utes, the  Judges  went  to  pieces 
in  the  next  ten,  and  without 
much  prowess,  B.U.  had  a 
46-27  half-time  lead. 

The  second  period  looked 
promising  for  long  enough. 
Hustling  effectively  on  offense, 
the  Judges  began  to  outplay 
the  Terriers  and  chip  away  at 
the  lead.  By  the  mid-point  of 
the  half,  the  difference  was 
down  to  53-44.  But  once  more, 
Brandeis  basketball  took  on  its 
well-known  style  of  collapse 
and  defeat.  The  Terriers  scored 
on  tap-ins  of  offensi  ve  re- 
bounds, had  little  work  to  do 
to  stop  the  Judges  from  scor- 
ing, and  played  with  a  15-point 
lead    in   a    thoroughly    relaxed 


presented  to  them  by  B.U. 
Bruce  Singal,  in  my  opinion, 
played  his  best  game  of  the 
sea.son,  particularly  during  the 
moments  when  Brandeis  was 
making  a  ball  game  of  the  af- 
fair. Bruce  got  11  points,  re- 
bounded well,  and  was  espe- 
cially noteworthy  for  freeing 
himself  repeatedly  on  cuts  un- 
derneath the  basket.  Bob  Nayer 
made  it  look  easy  once  again, 
garnering  16  points,  14  in  the 
second  half,  many  rebounds, 
and  playing  his  familiar  all- 
round  game  before  leaving 
with  an  injured  ankle  with  a 
minute  left.  Steve  Katzman, 
returning  to  action  in  his  first 
starting  role  since  December 
3,  startled  the  crowd  with  his 
passing  wizardry,  though  not 
yet  emerging  in  top  form  again. 
Tom  Haggerty  had  a  tough  eve- 
ning —  scoring  effectively  on 
passes  from  Nayer  early  in  the 
game.  Tommy  was  quickly  dou- 
ble-teamed, had  to  take  passes 
no  closer  than  the  foul  lane, 
and  couldn't  maneuver  himself 
from    there     into    position    to 

/aohjr^n  *v^^^..^u  iu^  I  „*  u  1*    e   shoot.  Hc  did  get  16  points  for 
fashion  through  the  last  half  of   the  night,  though,  many  com- 


Bio  Chems,  S.  L  Lead 

With  the  intramural  basketball  season  now  at  the  midway 

point,  Professor  Flumere  spotlighted  the  keynote  of  success  for 

the  program.  "The  winter  intramural  basketball  league  is  the 

finest  part  of  our  athletic  program.  I'm  very  pleased  with  the 

student  response,  as  has  been  the  case  for  many  years."  This 

year,    with    twenty-seven    teams    participating    in    the    three 

leagues,  two  hundred  and  forty  students  are  actively  involved. 

The  leagues,   organized   by   Professor   Flumere  with   assistance 

from  Coaches  Hughes  and  Bash,  have  displayed  many  strong 

teams,    none    of    which    have 


the  second  period.  The  spurt 
that  had  brought  the  Judges 
to  within  nine  died  quickly, 
and  that  was  the  ball  game. 

The    supreme    irony    of    the 


ing  from  the  foul  line. 

Once  again,  it  was  the  story 
of  the  Judges  playing  what 
started  out  as  better  ball,  only 
to  disintegrate  into  needless 
errors    and    foolish    shooting. 


game,  and  it  was  one  of  many  i  But,    as    we've    cried    often 
old  and  tried  ironies,  was  that  I  enough,  there's  still  hope!  Tufts, 


Brandeis  could  repeatedly  make 
the  difficult  play  and  still  fail 
the    numerous    give-aways 


on 


the  most  consistently  favorite 
prey  of  the  Judges  through  the 
years,  is  next  —  the  Messiah 
waits  in  Medford! 


Jock  Shorts 


Wrewili^r.^  Win 


program  is  planned  starting  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  the  dancing  room 
The  Brandeis  wrestling  team   of   the   gym.   The    first   section 

consists  of  a  demonstration 
given  by  the  members  of  the 
Karate  club  itself,  showing  the 
skills  they've  learned  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  and  John 


brought  its  season  record  to 
.500  last  Saturday  with  a  28-13 
victory  over  Holy  Cross. 

The  Judges  swept  the  first 
five  weight  classes,  taking  three  !  Tomassini.  The  second  half  of 
by  fails  (Jeff  Foust,  Mike  Ler- 1  {.^e^f^f  J- ;:;'>},Jf  f„"-  -- 
man.  and  Bill  Boro),  and  two   demonstrating    the    most    ad- 


by  'orfeit  to  get  off  to  a  quick 
25-0  lead. 

The   heavier  classes   were  a 


vanced  forms  of  Goju  (the  type 
of  Karate  taught  at  Brandeis), 
and  other  styles  of  Karate  and 


different  story,  however,  as  the  i  other  martial   arts.   Most  mas- 


Judges  managed  only  one  de 
cision  (Ron  Ratner  —  167  lbs.) 
in  the  last  four  bouts. 

A  shakeup  of  sorts  has  been 
mentioned  in  this  area,  which 
might  see  heavyweight  John 
Cipora,  who  was  pinned  in  his 
bout,  move  down  to  the  177  lb. 
class  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  This  would  leave  Gene 
Phofsky,  last-minute  victor  in 
an  exhibition  match  Saturday, 
the  lone  heavyweight. 

The  team  faces  Boston  State, 
coached  by  Boston  Patriot  Jim 
Nance,  Thursday  evening,  in 
search  of  their  third  straight 
victory. 

Karaite  Program 

An  unusual  treat  is  in  store 
for  Karate  *!ans  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, February  13.   A  two-part 


ters  are  very  secretive  about 
their  ability,  so  this  program 
offers  an  infrequent  opportun- 
ity to  see  the  best  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Fencers  IVipped 

The  Brandeis  sabres  contin- 
ued to  shine  last  Saturday,  but 
the  rest  of  the  team  was  not 
quite  as  sharp,  as  Holy  Cross 
won  a  last-bout  victory  over 
the  Judges,  14-13.  Led  once 
again  by  Richie  Cohen  (3-0), 
the  sabres  amassed  a  7-2  slate, 
while  both  foil  and  epee  fen- 
cers were  3-6.  Other  bright 
spots  were  Dan  Shames,  Steve 
Liebhaber,  Dave  Pitt,  and  Mike 
Rubin,  who  each  accounted  for 
two  victories. 

The  team's  record  now  stands 
at  3-3. 


Mathematicians 
imitii  Versatility 
&  Imagination 
. . .  Loolc  to 


Mathematicians  are  key  members  of  the 
professional  fraternity  at  the  National 
Security  Agency,  a  scientific  and  techno- 
logical community  unique  In  the  United 
States,  perhaps  in  the  world.  NSA  is  the 
Agency  responsible  for  developing  "se- 
cure" communications  systems  to  trans- 
mit and  receive  vital  Information. 

YOU  AND  NSA 

As  a  mathematician  at  NSA,  you  will  be 
defining,  formulating  and  solving  com- 
munications-related problems,  many  of 
major  national  significance.  Statistical 
mathematics,  matrix  algebra,  finite  fields, 
probability,  combinatorial  analysis,  pro- 
gramming and  symbolic  logic  are  but  a  few 
of  the  tools  applied  by  Agency  mathema- 
ticians. They  enjoy  the  full  support  of 
NSA's  completely  equipped  computer 
laboratory  where  many  of  them  often  be- 
come Involved  In  both  hardware  and  soft- 
ware of  advanced  computing  systems. 
Theoretical  research  Is  also  a  primary  con- 
cern at  NSA,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  in  certain  fields 
of  mathematics  is  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  satisfy  NSA  requirements. 


IMAGINATION... 

A  REAL  REQUIREMENT 

Mathematical  problems  at  NSA  will  sel- 
dom be  formulated  and  handed  to  you,  the 
mathematician,  for  solution.  Instead,  you 
will  help  define  the  problem  by  observing 
Its  origin  and  characteristics,  and  the 
trends  of  data  associated  with  it.  You  will 
then  determine  whether  the  problem  and 
data  are  susceptible  to  mathematical 
treatment,  and  If  so,  how.  As  you  grow  In 
your  appreciation  of  this  approach  to  math- 
ematical problems,  and  the  relationship  of 
your  discipline  to  non-mathematical  sub- 
ject matter,  both  your  personal  satisfaction 
and  your  value  to  NsA  will  Increase,  as 
will  your  responsibility. 

CAREER  BENEFITS 

NSA's  liberal  graduate  study  program  per- 
mits you  to  pursue  two  semesters  of  full- 
time  graduate  study  at  full  salary.  Nearly 
all  academic  costs  are  t>orne  by  NSA,  whose 
proximity  to  seven  universities  is  an  addi- 
tional asset. 

Starting  salaries,  depending  on  educa- 
tion and  experience,  range  from  $7,729  to 


The  "Cipher  Disk"...  NSA  symbol 
and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efffeo* 
tive  cryptographic  devices  known. 


$12,873,  and  Increases  follow  swiftly  as  you 
assume  additional  responsibility.  Policies 
relating  to  vacations,  insurance  and  retire- 
ment are  more  than  liberal,  and  at  NSA 
you  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Federal  em« 
ployment  without  the  necessity  of  Civil 
Service  certification. 

NSA  Is  located  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore,  permitting  your  choice  of 
city,  suburban  or  country  living,  and  allow- 
ing easy  access  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
ocean  beaches,  and  other  summer  and 
winter  recreation  areas. 

Check  with  your  Placement  Office  for 
further  information  about  NSA,  or  write  tot 
Chief,  College  Relations  Branch,  Suite  10, 
4435  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, O.  C.  20016.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer,  M&F. 


national  security  agency 

. .  .  where  imagination  is  the  essential  qualification 


been  able  to  establisli  a  clear 
superiority    in    their    league. 

The  A  league,  led  by  the  Bio 
Chems  with  a  3-1  record,  has 
provided  many  close  games  in 
a  tightly  contested  race.  Re- 
sults of  ♦he  last  games  prioi  to 
the  midyear  exam  period  saw 
the  XXXX  win  their  first  game 
in  four  tries  by  edging  the  Rat 
Mothers  (2-2),  33-32.  Rat 
Mother  Cohen,  third  leading 
scorer  in  the  league  with  an  11 
point  average,  and  his  mates 
were  unable  to  overcome 
XXXX's  balanced  scoring 
punch  The  Jumping  Chodes, 
with  second  leading  scorer 
Howie  Pearlman  (12.0),  fell 
prey  to  the  Good  Guys  in  a 
clitlhanger.  34-32.  Other  A- 
league  teams  were  inactive,  in- 
cluding the  Aged,  with  scoring 
leader  Ron  Bash   (14.5). 

In  the  only  B-league  game 
played,  the  S.  I.  remained  un- 
beaten in  four  games  by  defeat- 
ing the  Grads  in  a  near-upset, 
27-25.  Led  by  Steve  Cohen 
(9.0)  and  Allan  Kipperman 
(8.7),  one-two  in  the  scoring 
race,  the  S.  I.  overcame  the 
Grads,  who  boast  third  leading 
scorer  Wise  (8.0).  It's  no  run- 
away for  the  S.  I.,  however,  as 
the  Hungry  Treigns,  Mad 
Dogs,  and  Fighting  Irish,  all 
with  2-1  slates,  continues  to 
threaten  the  league  leaders. 

The  C-League  race,  with 
thirteen  participating  teams, 
has  also  been  tight.  With  four 
teams  still  unbeaten  and  three 
teams  with  a  single  loss,  the 
league  has  shown  surprisingly 
well-matched  teams  vying  for 
top  honors.  The  une  Taylor 
Dancers  continued  undefeated 
and  upped  its  (their?)  record 
to  3-0,  beating  the  Lay  Ups 
easily,  49-27.  Dancer  Larry 
Scher  moved  into  a  tie  for 
scoring  honors  by  raising  his 
season  total  to  39  points.  In  a 
hard-fought  game,  the  Upper 
U.  extended  its  unbeaten  string 
to  three  games  by  nipping  De- 
Woist  ((0-3),  23-22.  Steve 
ShifTrin  of  De  Woist  moved  in- 
to a  second  place  tie  for  scor- 
ing honors  with  32  season 
points. 

Well-balanced  competition, 
spiced  with  individual  heroics, 
figures  to  be  the  key  as  the  in- 
tramural season  heads  into  the 
second  half. 


Intramural  Basketball 

As  of  Febuary  1st 
A  League  W-L 

Bio  Chems  3-I 

Rat  Mothers  &  Others  2-2 

Jumping  Chodes  2-2 

Good  Guys  2-2 

The  Aged  2-2 

XXXX 1-3 

B  Leas:ue  W-L 

S.  1 4-0 

Hungry  Treigns  2-1 

Mad  Dogs  2-1 

Fighting  Irish 2-1 

Grads 2-2 

North  D  2nd 1-2 

Grinders  0-3 

Anonymous  I  0-3 

C  League  W-L 

Bloody  Men  3-0 

June  Taylor  Dancers  ....  3-0 

Stools    3-0 

The  Crams  3-0 

Mogen  Davids  2-1 

Upper  U  2-1 

Bruins  1-1 

Artisteia   1-2 

Lay  Ups  1-2 

Schnelldorfers  1-2 

De  Woist 0-3 

Markmen    0-3 

The  Ashermen  0-3 
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Protidenfiol  Debof« 

WBRS  will  sponsor  o  d«bot« 
botweon  rhit  yeor's  presidential 
condidofes:  Mortin  Pemick,  Leon 
Strimber,  ond  Shirley  Young.  Fol- 
lowing the  debate  they  will  be 
questioned  by  a  panel  of  stu- 
dents. The  debate  is  scheduled 
for  Sundoy,  Februory  19  ot  II 
P.M.    Jon  Morgolis  will  host. 

Pirotes  of   Penzonce 

Tickets  for  the  three  perform- 
onces  of  PIRATES  OF  PEN- 
ZANCE on  February  24,  25,  and 
26  ore  now  ovoiloble  at  Student 
Service  Bureau.  S.A.F.  members 
free;  non-S.A.F.  $2. 
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Complete  Boycott  Called 


Faculty  Ratio  25:1 


General  Dissatisfaction 


A  student  boycott  of  all  clas- 1  expanded  to  include  all  classes  committee  stated  that  "It  is 
On  Saturday,  February  11,  the  Student  Educational  Policies  ses  has  been  called  for  Wednes- !  after  discussion  between  Stu-  •  necessary  that  the  students 
Committee  released  the  preliminary  findings  of  its  investiga- 1  day  and  Thursday  of  this  week  i  dent  Council  and  members  of  I  recognize  in  themselves  the 
tion  of  the  class  crowdmg  problem.  The  report  was  the  first  ,  to  protest  course  overcrowd- 1  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  a  power  and  the  responsibility 
product  of  several   months  of  research   and   discussion   by   the  !  ing.     The     boycott,     originally  i  Student  Boycott.  to       protest    ...    a    declining 

E.  P.  C.  and  the  Dean  of  Academic  Administration.  The  state-    scheduled    only    for    classes        In  issuing  a  call  for  the  boy-   standard  of  education.  We  have 
ment  is  based  upon  an  extensive  statistical  analysis.                           which    are    overcrowded,    w  a  s  cott  last  Thursday,  the  ad  hoc  i  come   here   to   study,    attracted 
The  Committee  reported  that^. +bv    the    possibility    of    small 


there  "is  a  great  divergence  in 
class  size,  while  many  classes 
are  overcrowded,  there  are  at 
least  an  equal  number  of 
courses  with  very  small  en- 
rollments." Furthermore,  wnile 
the  university  announced  that 
it  is  maintaining  the  7-1  stu- 
dent-faculty ratio,  the  Stu- 
dent E.  P.  C.  found  that  this 
figure  is  misleading.  It  called 
on  the  university  to  provide  in 
fact  the  excellent  teaching  and 
student  ratio  we  are  constantly 
told  we  have.  "Just  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  likely  that  a  pro- 
fessor would  be  teaching  3  un- 
dergraduate courses.  Now, 
with  the  growth  of  research 
commitments,  number  of  facul- 
ty on  leave  or  special  assign- 
ment, and  graduate  operations, 
the  university  faculty  of  about 
350  is  teaching  less  than  400 
courses  per  semester  in  which 
undergraduates  are  enrolled 
(individual  readings  and 
honors  courses  not  included).*' 
On  the  basis  of  last  semes- 
ter's statistics,  the  average 
undergraduate  teaching  load 
for  the  entire  university  facul- 
ty was  found  to  be  only  1.1 
courses  per  semester.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that  even  if 
this  average  were  raised  to 
only  2  courses  per  semester, 
more  than  300  a  d  d  i  t  i  on  a  1 
courses    would    have    been    of- 

( Continued  on  Page  2) 


Elcclions  For 

Exec.  Board 

Next  Tuesday 

The  election  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Student  Council 
Executive  Board  is  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  February  22  from 
10  to  5  in  Schwartz  Hall.  The 
candidates  are:  Martin  Pernick, 
Leon  Strimber,  and  Shirley 
Young  for  president;  David 
ShufTman,  Bob  Shuman,  and 
Justin  Simon  for  vice-presi- 
dent; Amitai  Schwartz  unop- 
posed for  treasurer;  Eric  Yof- 
fie  unopposed  for  Student 
Council    secretary. 


Editorial 


Boycott 


I 


PRESIDENTIAL 

CANDIDATES' 

STATEMENTS 

on  Page  Z 


The  candidates  will  speak  to 
studenU:  next  Monday  night, 
Feb.  20,  in  Schwartz.  AKso,  the 
presidental  candidates  will  ie- 
bate  each  other  this  Sunday 
night  on  WBRS. 

An  open  count  in  the 
Schwartz  auditorium  will  fol- 
low immediately  after  the  polls 
close. 

Next  step  in  the  election,  of 
the  new  Student  Council  will 
be  the  deadline  for  submission 
of  names  for  class  representa- 
tives, next  Thursday,  Feb.  23. 


We  recognize  that  overcrowding  has  dimini.shed  the 
quality  of  Brandeis  education,  which  has  traditionally  included 
classroom  di.scu.ssion,  the  opportunity  for  private  conversation 
with  faculty  members,  and  sufficient  time  for  profe.ssors  to 
read  and  comment  upon  their  students'  work.  Tho.se  traditions 
are  decaying  with  tiie  increased  overcrowding  of  undergradu- 
ate classes. 

The  Student  Ekiucation^al  Policies  Committee  has  docu- 
mented a  situation  wliich  we  have  known  to  exist  but  have  not 
previously  quantified.  Classes  are  overcrowded.  It  is  plain  that 
certain  classes  —  those  taught  by  'charismatic'  professors — will 
always  be  large.  In  General  Education  courses,  however,  crowd- 
ing is  avoidable  and  intolerable.  We  do  not  want  the  'liberal' 
element  of  our  education,   the  General    Education   cour.ses,    to 

have  its  place  in  very  largo  lectures.  Nor  do  we  wi.sh  to  find 
that  the  clas.ses  required  for  our  majors  are  of  a  size  that 
prevents  classroom  exchange.  We  do  not  want  to  stand  in  Ime 
at  the  profes.sor's  office  door  in  order  to  ask  a  question.  Nor  do 
we  wish  to  find  ourselves  repeatedly  shut  out  of  limited  en- 
rollment classes  which  are  oversui)scril)ed  iK'cau.se  of  a  rela- 
tive shortage  of  courses  and  surfeit  of  students. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  detail  the  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem. They  are  several  and  complex.  Proposed  solutions  are 
likewise  numerous.  Adoption  of  specific  ones  will  require  much 
thought  and   talk.   But   let  us  suggest  which  groups  share  re- 

sponsii>ility  for  the  problem:  the  students  are  perhaps  guilty 
of  'lack  of  creativity'  in  cour^»  selectioji.  There  are  many  small 
courses.  The  students  who  have  searched  tiiem  out  rather  than 
relying  .solely  on  popularity  polls  for  guidance  in  course  selec- 
tion can  attest  to  the  quality  of  teaching  in  those  courses. 

The  faculty  bears  a  share  of  the  blame.  The  recent  report 
of  the  Student  EPC  points  out  that  the  average  profes.sor 
teaches  only  1.1  undergraduate  courses  per  semester.  We 
thank  those  faculty  members  who  teach  several  courses  and 
those  who  work  hard  to  make  Large  classes  vital.  We  express 
our  corresponding  dissatisfaction  with  those  who  don't.  We 
hope  that  the  faculty  will  take  thoughtful  action  to  reduce  cla.ss 
overcrowding,  and  we  thank  the  French  and  English  depart- 
ments for  the  steps  they  have  taken  to  reduce  class  size  in  their 
Gen  Ed  ofTerings. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Administration.  We  thank  the  President 
and  the  deans  for  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  student 
body  to  discu.ss  the  prol)lem  of  overcrowding  and  for  having 
made  investigations  of  the  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
observe  that  when  any  of  us  sit  down  to  discuss  cau.ses  of  the 
problem  it  is  immediately  clear  that  some  of  them  can  be  traced 
to  Gryzmish.  Therefore,  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  arguments 
which  suggest  that  blame  lies  solely  with  faculty's  planning  of 
curriculum.  For  example,  while  humanities  (social  sciences, 
literature,  etc.)  courses  are  packed,  in  some  science  depart- 
ments faculty  outnumber  their  undergraduate  majors.  That 
situation  can  be  traced  in  part  to  the  division  of  funds  which 
the  Administration  makes  among  the  various  departments. 
Undoubtedly,  the  division  is  related  to  the  difficulties  of  financing 
the  Univt^rsity,  and,  therefore,  the  problems  it  raises  are  not 
subject  to  complete  resolution.  One  hopes,  however,  that  the 
imbalance  can  in  part  l>e  restored.  Another  problem  is  the  in- 
sufficient ffow  of  information  relevant  to  overcrowding  from  the 
Administration  to  the  student  body.  We  hope  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  contribute  all  that  it  can  to  the  solution  of  these 
and  other  aspects  of  overcrowding. 

We  urge  that  all  students  support  the  boycott,  that  they 
take  it  as  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  insistence  on 
the  prompt  resolution  of  the  problem.  Statements  to  student 
representatives  indicate  that  there  are  still  admini.strators  and 
faculty  who  do  not  believe  that  .students  are  angered  by  the 
increasing  size  of  cla.sses.  That  disbelief  mu.st  be  di.spelled. 

We  insist  that  the  overcrowding  must  be  regarded  as  a 
problem  of  top  priority.  Presently,  it  is  not.  We  must  boycott 
to  lift  it  to  that  level. 


classes  and  |)ersonal  dialogue 
witli  a  faculty  that  is  learnuig 
how  to  teach.  We  have  not 
come  here  to  be  faced  witli  the 
restrictions  upon  our  academic 
interests  which  indeed  we  do 
lind  in  the  lack  of  teachers, 
especially  for  introductory 
courses." 

In  addition  to  the  committee 
memi)ers,  105  Brandeis  under- 
graduates were  listed  as  sup- 
porters of  the  statement.  Sup- 
porting signatures  were 
gathered  by  the  committee  oa 
Tuesday. 

On  Friday,  information  and 
instructions  for  the  Ijoycott,  as 
origiUiilly  planned,  were  is- 
sued. A  m(»etitig  w  js  held  last 
night  to  complete  preparations 
for  the  boycott  and  for  check- 
ing  attendance   at   cla.sses. 


REPORTS   ON 
MONDAY    MEETINGS 

Page  2 


According  to  the  committee, 
"We  cannot  insure  tliat  this 
l>oycott  or  any  boycott  will 
aciiieve  immediate  concrete  re- 
sults Its  success  will  be  meas- 
ur;ible  only  in  terms  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  student  dissatis- 
faction v/ith  overcrowded  clas- 
ses is  demonstrated.  The  b'>y- 
cott  will  stand  as  a  syml>ol  of 
student  impatience  with  ad- 
ministrative attempts  to  avoid 
'an  institution  of  quality,  where 
the  integrity  of  le-jrning,  of  re- 
.search,  of  writing,  of  teaching, 
will  not  be  compromised' 
(Abram  Sachar  October  8, 
1948)." 

In  a  statement  distributed  to 
faculty  meml)ers  Monday,  the 
committee  said,  "The  lx)ycott 
of  classes  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
reflection  on  the  quality  of 
teaching  at  Brandeis.  It  is 
directed  toward  the  increasing 
number  of  situations  in  which 
a  teacher  and  his  students  find 
it  difficult  to  communicate, 
owing  to  clas.ses  which  are 
much  too  large  for  a  .satis- 
factory educational  experience 
.  .  .  In  a  university  with  a  rep- 
utation for  its  restricted  size 
.  .  .  faculty  members  should  i>e 
spared  the  frustration  of  fac- 
ing over  one  hundred  students 
every  time  they  enter  the  lec- 
ture hall.  The  boycott,  then,  t.<j 
a  plea  for  a  return  to  class- 
rooms in  which  the  faculty  can 
teach  successfully  on  a  more 
personal  level." 

Over  the  weekend,  the  com- 
mittee set  up  tables  in  the  din- 
ing hallr,  to  talk  to  students 
about  the  boycott,  listen  to 
their  suggestions,  and  answer 
any  questions  they  might  have. 
On  Sunday,  a  statement  on 
some  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  overcrowded  clas- 
ses was  distrii)uted  in  the  din- 
ing halls. 

The  Brandeis  chapter  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  issued  a  statement 
Monday    strongly    supporting 

(Continued  on  Page  Z) 
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Students  React  to  Boycott 


Goldtng  Filled  to  Brim 


By   STEVE  DEITSCII 

Ovtr  250  students  crowdrd 
into  Golding  Auditorium  on 
Monday  night  to  discuss  plans 
lor  the  proposed  student  boy- 
c«otl  this  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. 

Several  student  leaders  were 
present  who  had  just  met  with 
President  Sachar  and  othtT  ad- 
mijiistration  officials  concern- 
ing the  students'  actions.  The 
meeting  wjjs  chaired  by  Nick 
Riibkin,  a  member  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  for  a  Student 
Boycott. 

Complete  Boycott 

Rabkin  opened  thiD  meeting 
by  stating  that  the  original 
partial  boycott  of  classes  was 
changed  to  a  complete  boycott 
<iiie  to  lack  of  a  definition  of 
■what  constituted  an  ovcr- 
crow<led  class,  lie  summarized 
IMesident  Sachar's  dis.'ippoint- 
ment  with  the  studtjit  ap- 
proach to  tliv  problem,  and  his 
placement  of  blame  for  the 
trouble  on  the  faculty,  who, 
Sachar  maintain€*d,  were  not 
distributing  their  own  teachinjj 
duties  well  enoug'h.  Rabkin 
siiid  that  the  boycott  would 
represent  an  advancem^'nt  of 
the  student  voice  in  detcrmin- 
ijng  university  direction. 

Discussion  was  opentx^l  on  the 
floor.  ClilT  Trolin  stated  that 
it  seemed  that  President 
Sachar  did  not  realize  the  stu- 
dent body  has  grown  while  the 
faculty  hasn't  kept  pace. 

Kaufman  Says  Don't 

At  this  point,  the  chairman 
of  Uie  Educational  Policies 
Committee,  Jay  Kaufman, 
eame  out  against  a  boycott. 
Whereas  some  present  at  the 
rarlier  meeting  with  the  Ad- 
ministration felt  that  Sachar 
was  misleading  tlie  students, 
Kaufman  si»id  he  had  seen  an 
Administratit)n  report  on  ovcr- 
erowdijig  which  looked  ac- 
curate. Kaufman  himself  would 
«ot  release  this  report's  dis- 
turbing facts  and  ligures  be- 
cause hv  felt.  "Dirty  linen 
shouldn't  1k}  wa.^iied  in  pub- 
lic." The  chairman  of  EPC  op- 
posed a  boycott,  feeling  that 
the  faculty  and  Administra- 
tion had  by  now  seen  the  stu- 
dent's point  of  view.  Kaufman 
stated  that   his  committee   has 


been  studyini^  overcrowdinf?, 
and  he  referred  to  statements 
released  a  few  days  ai^o  by 
EPC  as  being  his  position  on 
the  issue. 

Lichtman  Says  Do 

Student  Council  Representa- 
tive, Allan  Lichtman,  '67,  sup- 
ported the  boycott.  He  pointed 
out  it  could  only  be  a  success  if 
continued  pressure  is  applied 
after  the  boycott  ends. 

Harris  Gleckman  and  Cojirad 
Johnson,  students  on  the  floor, 
maintained  that  any  hope  for 
improvement  would  vanish 
with   a    boycott   failure.   John- 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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By  HENRY  SUSSMAN 
President  Abram  L.  Sachar, 
Dean  Clarence  Berger,  Dean 
Philip  Driscoll,  Dean  of  Facul- 
ty Peter  Diamandopolous,  his 
assistant,  Bernard  Levinson, 
and  Dr.  Allen  Grossman,  met 
last  night  with  members  of 
Student  Council,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Student  EPC.  ^he  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Justice,  and 
members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee for  a  Student  Boycott, 
to  discu.ss  the  boycott  of  clas- 
ses scheduled  for  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  this  week. 
The  boycott  has  received  the 
unanimous  support  of  Coun- 
cil. 

With  Dean  Diamandopolous 
serving  as  chairman,  President 
Sachar   began   his   remarks   by 


Faculty  Ratio 


CCoTJti7nicd  /ro7n  Front  Page) 
fered  to  undergraduates  last 
semester.  These  same  factors 
which  are  responsible  for  this 
low  average  teaching  load  re- 
portedly manifest  themselves 
in  an  actual  in-class  student- 
faculty  ratio  of  25:1  (This  in 
contrast  to  the  announced 
theoretical   7:1   ratio). 

The  committee  found  partic- 
ularly disturbing  the  large 
General  Education  courses.  The 
mean  size  of  classes  used  to 
fulfill  General  Education  re- 
quirements was  found  to  be 
46.5  students  with  second  year 
requirements  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly  crowded. 

The  committee  noted  several 
areas  which  greatly  add  to  the 
complexity  of  the  crowding 
(luestion.  These  included  a 
great  scarcity  of  middle  range 
courses  in  most  departments, 
the  unrehability  of  preregis- 
tration  as  an  index  by  which 
the  university  could  plan 
cour.se  offerings,  and  difhculty 
in  obtaining  empirical  evidence 
from  the  great  number  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  who  failed 
to  respond  to  a  questionnaire 
distributed  early  in  the  Fall 
semester.  Further,  the  E.  P.  C. 
indicated  its  belief  that  a  more 
detailed  description  of  course 
offerings  and  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  presently  undersub- 
scribed  and  other  unknown 
classes  and  professors  would 
rcKluce    the    consistent    flow   of 


students 
program 


into    the    ^'standard" 


The  E.   P.   C.   intorprt^tcd   its , 
data  as  demonstrating  \hv  need 
to  more  efficiently  exploit  fac-  , 
ulty     resources.    The    Commit- 
tee   suggested    a    reshuHling    of 
the   present   faculty   to   elimin- 
ate the  extremes  in  class  size. 
In  addition  to  calling  for  new 
faculty  appointments  with   the 
undergraduate    curriculum    in 
mind,    the    Committee    pointed 
otJt  the  need  for  more  in  class 
time  by  the  present  faculty. 
Cooperation 

The  Student  Educational 
Policies  Committee  has  been 
asked  to  compile  a  list  of  all 
classes  which  are  considered 
to  be  too  large  for  the  appro- 
priate learning  experience.  It 
has  been  assured  by  the  Offi- 
ces of  the  President  and  Dean 
of  Academic  Administration 
that  recommendations  and 
complaints  filed  by  it  will  be 
carefully  considered  and 
prompt  action  taken.  The  re- 
port stated  that  any  specific 
overcrowded  course  or  general 
ideas  should  be  brought  to  its 
attention  immediately.  E.  P.  C. 
chairman.  Jay  Kaufman,  and 
Executive  Secretary  Richard 
Kay,  reported  tliat  they  have 
encountered  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration 
and  Faculty  to  cooperate  with 
the  E.  P.  C  and  called  for  con- 
structive student  support  and 
information  from  the  student 
bo<ly  as  prerequisites  for  fur- 
ther  positive  action. 


stating  that  he  was  "very  dis- 
appointed" by  the  technique  of 
protest  employed  by  the  stu- 
dents, claiming  that  it  mani- 
fests a  spirit  of  "gunpointing" 
rather  than  peaceful  negotia- 
tion. He  indicated  that  an  ad- 
ministrative investigation  of 
class  crowding  and  the  distri- 
bution of  teaching  loads  had 
bten  initiated  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee's actions.  President  Sachar 
disclosed  that,  over  the  last 
six  months,  Bernard  Levinson 
has  been  compiling  a  study 
whose  purpose  will  be  the  de- 
termination of  the  causes  of, 
and  feasible  means  of  reliev- 
ing, detrimental  academic  con- 
ditions. The  report,  according 
to  President  Sachar,  takes  a 
"hard  look  at  the  situation." 
Three  of  the  major  conclusions 
of  the  report  are: 

1.)  There  should  be  greater 
flexibility  in  the  General  Edu- 
cation system,  especially  for 
second  year  students,  who  have 
Ixen  forced  to  choose  between 
too  few  alternatives,  and  to  at- 
tend classes  far  too   large. 

2.)  The  size  of  the  faculty 
is  adequate,  but  teaching  loads 
are  unevenly  distributed. 
Teaching  assignments  should 
be  more  equitably  divided 
among  in.structors  in  various 
departments  and  the  role  of 
graduate  assistants  in  teaching 
should  be  diminished. 

3.)  A  new  committee,  re- 
placing the  present  Curriculum 

i  Oversight  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  should  be  es- 
tablishe  1.  to  plan  cour.ses  and 
to  exploit  possibilities  for  sup- 
plementing  the  curriculum. 
Several  students  should  active- 

'  ly  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  committee. 

Minimal    Purpose 

President  Sachar  suggested 
that  in  the  light  of  the  report's 
existence,  and  its  conclusions, 
a  boycott  would  serve  a  mini- 
mal purpose. 

The  student  leaders,  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  boycott,  agreed 
that  it  is  intended  to  encour- 
age students,  faculty,  and  Ad- 
ministration   to    seriously    con- 


Presidential  Candidates'  Statements 


sider  am'  act  upon  problems 
in  the  academic  structures. 
These  problems  have  resulted 
from  several  factors,  including 
growth  of  the  student  body 
and  increased  needs  of  the 
graduate  departments.  Leaders 
also  mentioned  that  a  iunetioQ 
of  the  boycott  is  to  demon- 
strate to  all  segments  of  the 
University  the  serious  concern 
and  commitment  to  i^tsitive 
remedy  of  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  student  body.  One 
complaint  repeatedly  registered 
by  students  was  that  in  con- 
frontations with  the  Adminis- 
tration on  a  committee  level, 
fitudent  representatives  were 
not  considered  to  be  speaking 
for  a  significant  segment  of  the 
University  piopulation.  They 
said  that  the  boycott  would 
serve  to  affirm  widespread  stu- 
dent concern  with  the  affairs 
of  the  University. 

President  Sachar  responded 
to  this  clarification  of  the  stu- 
dents' purpo.«;e  in  calling  the 
boycott,  stating  "Wc  will  not 
be  upset  by  the  boycott,  so 
long  as  it  is  a  responsible  boy- 
cott." 

Availability 

The  availability  of  informa- 
tion to  students  was  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion. 
Several  students  were  severely 
criticized  by  the  administra- 
tors for  making  allegations  not 
substantiated  by  research  and 
statistics.  Students  countered 
by  contending  that  the  lack  of 
«{ignificant  administrative  in- 
formation is  indeed  responsible 
for  much  frustration  and  un- 
certainty felt  by  the  student 
body.  Administrators  pointed 
to  structures  such  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  University  Af- 
fairs and  the  Student-Faculty 
EPC  as  vehicles  of  communica- 
tion established  with  the  pur- 
pose of  disseminating  s-uch  in- 
formation. They  expressed  the 
possibility  that  poor  communi- 
cation between  student  repre- 
sentatives on  these  committees 
and  the  student  body  as  a 
whole,  and  not  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  administration  to 
release  information,  is  respon- 

( Continued  on  Page  6) 


Dissatisfaction 


Martin  Pernich 

Election  day  is  too  late  for  a 
candidate  to  start  promising 
to  do  all  the  things  he  should 
have  been  doing  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  Campaign 
slogans  are  easy  to  manufac- 
tvire  an»'  easier  to  discard,  once 
in  oflice.  A  Student  Council 
president  must  be  able  to  do 
more  than  make  speeches  and 
promises;  he  must  be  a  man 
who  gets  things  done.  I  am 
running  for  ottice,  not  only  on 
a  positive  program  of  progres- 
sive improvements,  but  on  the 
basis  of  my  ability  to  imple- 
ment this  program,  as  shown 
by  my  public  record  of  past 
accomplishment. 

When  I  pledge  change  in  the 
area  of  University  size,  for 
example,  my  promises  are 
backed  up  by  a  three  year 
jrecord  of  succeslful  accom- 
plishments in  dealing  with  this 
issue  As  a  result  of  my  work 
through  the  Student  Council 
and  on  my  own,  such  measures 
as  the  opening  of  the  Ridge- 
wood  Cottages,  a  cutback  in 
last  year's  admissions,  the 
opening  of  the  off  campus  op- 
tion for  sophomores  this  year, 
and  the  resultant  avoidance  of 
the  threatened  massive  trip- 
ling of  frcj^mrn,  were  achiev- 
ed. I  have  also  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  planning  of  new 
dormitories  and  dining  hall 
space,  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion   by    September,    1969. 

My  proposals  for  further 
improvements  in  this  area 
center  mainly  on  the  question 
of  educational  crowding.  The 
specific  measures  1  propose  in- 
clude  a    return    of   the   faculty 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Leon  Strimber 

A  stand  on  any  issue  reflects 
the  nature  of  a  president.  The 
boycott  is  a  f'uie  starting  point. 
It  reflects  an  uneasiness  with 
some  faced  of  our  education. 
We  have  tried  to  pinpoint  over- 
crowding, but  we  are  not  really 
confident  that  large  classes 
cau.se  our  uneasiness.  Our  con- 
ception of  "small"  BrandiMs 
never  really  negated  large 
classes.  Is  the  question,  theji. 
Gen  Ed,  Language  1  and  10, 
lack  of  enough  fine  teachers, 
or  lack  of  fine  teaclwrs  who 
concern  themselves  with  their 
undergraduate  teaching  re- 
sponsibilities? It  is  even  more 
fundamental  to  ask  if  there  is, 
and  what  is  the  official  admin- 
istration policy  towards  all 
these  questiojis.  I  hope  through 
the  boycott  that  we  get  at  least 
some  answers  to  the  last  ques- 
tion. 

The  boycott  does  propose  a 

contradiction  to  our  search  for 

answers.  We  want  to  be  better 

educated,  but  to  do  so  we  de- 
cide not  to  go  to  classes.  Many 
faculty  members  also  point  to 
this  paradox.  The  facidty  does 
determine  Gen  Ed  and  we  do 
want  to  let  them  know  what 
we  feel,  or  more  important, 
that  wr  feel  strongly.  Yet,  spe- 
cifically, we  want  to  know 
where  the  administration 
stands,  why  shouldn't  we,  then, 
have  boycotted  handing  in  our 
liiKil  study  cards,  and  then  re- 
fused to  pay  the  late  fee?  Since 
the  problem  concerns  educa- 
tion, empty  classes  are  highly 
symbolic.  If  the  faculty  were 
to  work  with  us  in  cancelling 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Shirley  Young 

The  challenge  of  my  cam- 
paign will  be  posed  not  to  a  re- 
stricted set  of  opponents  but  to 

the  entire  academic  community 
in  a  call  for  greater  student  and 
administrative  responsibility. 
The  Student  Council  presi- 
dency, unique  for  its  openness 
to  innovation,  ought  to  become 
the  focal  point  of  controversy, 
not  the  haven  of  fence-strad- 
dling politicos.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  president  to  use  all 
available  avenues  (»f  informa- 
tional contact  to  be  constantly 
researching,  synthesizing,  and 
presenting  the  university's  bus- 
siness  before  a  student  body  and 
administration.  Foremost,  to 
this  president  falls  a  two-fold 
task — first,  to  bring  students  up 
to  the  charge  of  their  education 
to  demonstrate  that  they  aspire 
to  a  greater  influence  in  what 
affects  their  education  and  en- 
virons, and  to  accept  the  cold 
reality  that  if  they  are  to  main- 
tain the  "benefits  of  excitement 
that  true  learning  can  gen- 
erate", they  must  press  as  hard 
and  as  long  as  that  status  quo 
existence  which  stands  as  their 
true  opposition.  And  second,  to 
this  president  falls  the  duty  to 
press  for  a  searching  adminis- 
trative look  into  the  fusing  of 
immediate  needs  with  long 
range  university  goals.  And  of 
both  sides,  this  president  ought 
to  demand  efforts  to  preserve 
and  continue  the  growth  of  in- 
tellectual and  environmental 
freedoms  while  seeking  to  in- 
sure cognition  of  the  powerful 
effect  each  can  have  on  the 
other. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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the  boycott.  Tlie  statement 
pointed  out.  however,  that  edu- 
cational problems  at  Brandeis 
are  not  limited  to  overcrowd- 
ing, and  added  that  SDS  will 
hold  work.Khops  on  education 
in  the  Castle  Snack  Bar  from 
1-4  p  m.  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

Student  reactions  appeared 
varied.  Some  students  have 
expressed  confusion  as  to  its 
practical  goals,  while  others 
favor  the  boycott  as  a  means 
of  expressing  student  dissatis- 
faction. 

There  has  been  some  favor- 
able faculty  response  to  the 
boycott.  Several  faculty  mem- 
bers have  expressed  their  sup- 
port   of    the    boycott.    The    re- 


sponse took  the  form,  in  at 
least  one  ease.  (Hum.  7),  of 
the  replacement  of  one  lecture 
a  week  by  two  smaller  sec- 
tions. 

An  informal  survey  by  the 
Justice  revealed  the  following 
examples  of  overcrowding,  not 
to  be  construed  as  necessarily 
a  representative  sampling: 

Soc.  2aR,  50;  Soc.  106ta.  150; 
Psych.  18b,  100;  Phil©.  15b, 
45;  Philo.  23b,  60;  History 
164b.  90;  History  123b,  75;  Fine 
Arts  71b,  60,  and  French  ;39b, 
50.  Of  these,  several  had  to  be 
moved  to  rooms  larger  than 
those  in  which  they  were 
originally  scheduled.  Crowding 
has  also  resulted  in  announced 
changes  in  the  structure  of 
some  of  the  courses,  notably 
History  123b  and  Philo.  23b. 
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B7  NEIL  UNGERLEIDER 

At  another  of  the  continuing  University  Discussion  Series, 
last  Wednesday  night.  Dean  Phillip  Driscoll,  Dean  o£  Students, 
Dean  Frederick  Luddy,  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Yood,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions,  outlined  the  basic  pro- 
cedures and  policies  of  admission  to  Brandeis. 

Dean  Driscoll,  who  was  Dean  of  Admissions  for  thirteen 

jrears  before  taking  over  the  post  of  Dean  of  Students  this  year, 

emphatically  stated   that  "no   man   is  a  college   board   score.'* 

Although  SAT  results  are  important,  Driscoll  made  it  clear  that 

a  high  score  does  not,   in  any    : — —       t".        ~       Tr^-~~Z 

...         */♦     come   to   Brandeis  after  bemg 
way,  guarantee  admission.  Aft-   accepted. 

er  citing  the  fact  that  the  Class  in  answer  to  a  question  con- 
of  1970's  board  scores  were,  on  cerning  the  "ethnic  homoge- 
the  average.  100  points  higher  neity"  of  Brandeis.  Dean  Lud- 
thantheCUssof  1959's.  hesaid  dy  said  that  Brandeis  early 
that  he  was  not  sure  what  this  survival  was  the  result  of  the 
meant.  Driscoll  said  that  the  sacrifices  of  many  people  who 
Class  of  '59  was  certainly  not  were  Jewish.  Brandeis  success 
less  intelligent  that  the  Class  spread,  by  word  o^, '"O"^'^:  ,^ 
of  '70  just  less  experienced  in  other  Jewish  People  Luddy. 
testing.  The  median  SAT  scores  who  describes  himself  as  Uie 
of  the  Class  of  '70  were  668.  "only  Jewish  sPon^«J<^2  ."?;"- 
Verbal  and  669    Math.  sectarian    Director    of    Adrais- 

Dean  Luddy's  greatest  fear  sions."  felt  that  the  Jewishness 
as  Dean  of  Admission,  a  post  of  Brandeis  has  "J2  VvIV^^h^ 
which  he  assumed  this  year,  things  possible.  He  thought  the 
was  that  coming  to  Brandeis  Brandeis  Jewish  character 
was  an  anticlimax.  He  thought  doesn't  necessarily  make  for 
that  applicants,  via  the  inter-  "ethnic  homogeneity^  „,.t„Ha  ? 
view  were  led  to  believe  that  that  the  students  at  Brandeis 
Brandeis  was  something  it  was  are  quite  diverse, 
not  He  felt  the  interview  was  No  quotas,  whatsoever,  are 
very  beneficial  to  both  the  stu-  set  in  admission  processes  1  he 
dent  and  the  Admissions  Of-  applicant  is  selected  without 
fice  The  interview  gives  the  regard  to  geographical  location 
student  an  important  impres-  In  fact,  the  applicant  s  place  of 
sion  of  Brandeis  and.  usually,  residence  is  not  known  when 
a  vital  factor  in  the  student's  the  applicant  is  accepted.  Dean 
decision  to  accept  his  offer  of  Luddy  did  say  jokingly,  how- 
admi-ssion  from  the  University,  ever  that  the  only  S"?f.^^„^^J^^'*: 
On  the  average.  60%  of  men  lished  for  next  year  is  ten  very 
and  54%   of  women  decide  to   talented  basketball  players. 


To  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  new  courses  into  the  Bran- 
dels  curriculum  and  to  render 
the  curriculum  more  respon- 
sive to  the  students'  conception 
of  what  they  wish  to  learn,  the 
Educational  Policies  Commit- 
tee of  the  Student  Union  has 
recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Conunit- 
tee  on  Flexible  Curriculum. 

The  Committee,  as  proposed, 
would  be  an  independent  body 
having  no  formal  connections 
with  any  existing  departments. 
It  would  have  sole  responsi- 
bility for  the  supervision  of 
courses  it  intrcKiuces,  and 
would  be  composed  equally  of 
students    and    faculty.    Such    a 


Committee  could  institute 
courses  which  do  not  fall  into 
the  domain  of  any  given  de- 
partnients.  It  would  be  able  to 
view  University  needs  as  a 
whole  and  would  he  open  to 
frei^  ideas  from  students  and 
faculty  within  the  University 
as  well  as  outside  it.  A  similar 
mechanism  is  in  operation  at 
Tufts  University  and  has  been 
successful  in  introducing  new 
and  interesting  courses. 

The  Committee  on  Flexible 
Curriculum  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  considering  proposals 
for  new  cour.ses  from  students 
and  faculty.  It  would  also  be 
responsible  for  examining  aca- 
demic    programs     existing     at 


other  institutions  that  could  be 
initiated  at  Brandeis.  It  would 
judge  all  proposed  courses  oa 
the  criteria  of  student  and  fac- 
ulty interest,  academic  value, 
the  inability  of  the  regular  cur- 
riculum to  provide  them,  and 
financial  feasibility.  After  de- 
ciding that  certain  courses 
would  be  valuable  innovations^ 
the  Committee  would  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  staffing 
them  from  among  the  Brandeia 
faculty  or  from  other  faculties. 
If  teachers  and  physical  facil- 
ities could  be  provided,  sucli 
courses  would  be  offered  on  a 
full  credit  basis  urvder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Committee. 

(Continued  on   Page  7> 
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Own  Lee  Cue 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  the 
jirst  of  a  semi-regular  scries  of 
ejcchange  articles  which  will 
report  relevant  and  novel  fiap- 
peningi  at  other  campuses. 
Discussion  Series 

It  seems  that  plans  similar 
to  Brandeis*  University  Affairs 
Discussion  Series  are  spring- 
ing up  on  campuses  across  the 
U  S.  At  Upsala  College  in  East 
Orange,  N.J..  school  president 
Fjellinan  opened  up  the  first 
forum  in  what  the  Upsala  Ga- 
zette called,  "the  hope  that  this 
forum  was  only  a  beginning  in 
a  series  of  enlightening  dia- 
logues between  students  and 
administration" 

The  New  Mexico  Lobo  re- 
ported that  similar  meetings. 
to  be  called  "bitch-ins,"  started 
last  month.  The  format  allowed 
for  continual  dialogue  between 
faculty  or  administration  speak- 
ers and  st  J  dents  present. 
The  Pill  in  Canada 

In  a  full  page  story,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  Ga- 
zette revecUed  that,  "under  a 
veil  of  serrecy,  Western's  health 
service  has  been  supplying 
co-eds  with  birth  control  pills 
in  defiance  of  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada." 

The  story  disclosed  that  two 
female  reporters  obtained  the 
pills  without  any  trouble  after 
only  a  brief  interview. 

Though  the  head  of  health 
services  denied  the  fact  that  his 
department  administered  the 
pill,  it  appeared  that  someone 
had  presecribed  the  medication. 
Commenting  on  the  story,  the 
Gazette  said.  "Those  persons 
who  distribute  this  kind  of  in- 
formation usually  do  so  in  sec- 
recy because  the  law,  being  an 
ass.  has  not  caught  up  to  the 
people  on  this  issue." 

In  a  follow  up,  the  next 
week's  Gazette  reported  that 
the  only  effect  of  its  story 
seemed  to  be  the  stopping  of 
distribution  of  the  pills,  and 
not  any  solution  of  the  ulti- 
mate problem. 

University  of  Hard  Knox 
Reports 

The  Mentor,  published  and 
edited  by  the  inmates  of  Wal- 
pole  Prison,  is  far  from  any 
school  publication.  Its  mast- 
head, which  includes  Governor 
Volpe  on  the  administrative 
staff,  states,  "while  censored, 
the  opinions  expressed  herein 
are  not  necessarily  shared  by 
the  administration  or  the  De- 
partment of  Correction.'* 

However,  in  one  of  their  edi- 


torials, the  editors  deal  with 
several  pressing  and  controver- 
sial problems  of  importance  to 
some  Walpole  inmates.  "Some 
have  thought  it  inconceivible 
that  the  first  per.son  in  twenty 
years  to  be  electrocuted  in  Mas- 
sachusetts would  be  black. 
However,  until  recently  it 
seemed  it  would  be  so." 

"Now  the  final  decision  has 
been  put  off  pending  a  new 
study.  We  certainly  rejoice 
that  this  commonwealth  has 
not  revived  the  barbaric  prac- 
tice of  capital  punishment.  But 
we  wonder  how  long  the  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts  will  have 
to  agonize  as  each  condemned 
man  reaches  the  end  of  his  le- 
gal and  clemency  appeals:  To 
kill  ...  or  not  to  kill?" 

A  well  rounded  new.soaper. 
with  news  on  recent  actions  af- 
fecting prisoners,  new  penal 
programs,  local  chatter,  sports, 
and  features,  the  Mentor  strives 
as  the  banner  under  its  name 
says,  "to  create  understand- 
ing." 

The  Great  Gadfly 

The  University  of  Colorado 
Student  Senate  -  appropriated 
$16,000  to  hire  an  "acadon\ic 
gadfly,"  as  the  Colorado  Daily 
called  it.  The  money  will 
"bring  to  the  University  for 
one  semester,  a  noted  scholar 
hired  by  the  student  body.  This 
scholar  would  be  available  to 
students  for  consultation  and 
discussion,  would  give  lectures 
and  perhaps  a  class,  and  would 
study  and  observe  the  Univer- 
sity." 

After  his  stay,  the  paper 
said,  he  would  issue  a  list  of 
recommendations  for  changes 
throughout  the  University. 


Unicorn   presents 

IN   CONCERT 

DAVE 

VAN 

RONK 

JORDAN   HALL 

SATURDAY,   FEBRUARY    18 
Tickets  $2.75,  $3.50,  $4.50 

Moil  orders— check  or  fwoney  order 
poyoble  to  Unicom  Coffeo  Houso, 
Boston,  Most.  01114. 


How  come 
Metropolitan  LiJ 
is  interviewing  s 
who  majored  in: 

Anthropology 
Architecture 
Art  History- 
Archaeology 
Astronomy 
Biochemistry 
Botany 
Business 
Chemistry 
Chinese 

Classical  Studies 
Economics 
Education 
English 
French 
Geography 
Geology 
Government 
Greek 
History 

Latin  American  Studies 
Law 

Linguistics 
Mathematics 
Music 

Near  and  Middle  East  Languages 
Personnel  Management 
Philosophy 


Physics 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Zoology 


WeVe  really  not  interested  in  your  major. 
We're  interested  in  you.  In  your  capaci- 
ties. Your  abilities.  Your  potential.  You'd 
be  surprised  to  know  how  many  of  our 
most  successful  people  majored  in  fielda 
that  are  far  removed  from  life  insurance. 

We  believe  that,  for  many  students,  a  col- 
lege major  is  the  substance  against  which 
a  keen  mind  is  honed.  If  your  education 
has  expanded  your  thinking  and  increased 
your  abilities,  we're  interested  in  you. 

Why  not  have  a  talk  with  our  represent- 
ative when  he  visits  your  campus?  He'll 
be  right  there  waiting  for  you  on  Tuesday, 
February  28th. 

For  interesting  facts  and  figures  about 
Metropolitan,  pick  up  a  copy  of  "Variety 
of  Opportunity  at  Metropolitan  Life"  <•<■ 
your  placement  office. 


An  Equal  Op|>ortunity  Employer 

Metropolitan  Life 

protecting  I  out  of  5  people  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
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Page  Four 


THE      JUSTICE 


rebfiKiry  14,  19^7 


,To  an  Elderly 


Female  Funeral  Goer 


By  HENRY  SUSSMAN 

T.'jp  your  fingernails 

agiiinsl  the  chapel  wall, 

lady.  Sing  to  the  surviving  son 

how  sudden  it  was, 

what  a  young  man  he  was. 

Make  your  hymn  of  praise  brief. 

Twenty  comforters  standing  in  line 

are  waiting  to  protect  their  grief. 

O  Madonna  of  the  Times' 

Obituary  Page: 

(Jiotto  would  replace 

tl»e  silver  dye  in  your  hair 

wjth  paJe  sienna, 

but  your  smile  he  would  copy 

on  a  Holy  Mother's  face, 

to  be  hung  in  the  Court  of  Vienna. 

Your  ecstasy, 
(it  was  not  you 
who  dit^l,  but  he) 
thrilled  Mary 
at  the  Cross. 
Giotto  in  Italy. 


Desperotion 


Argentina's  Agonized  Universities 


Juon  Eugenio  Corradi 


The  national  universities  of 
Argentina,  which  once  ranked 
among  the  largest  and  most 
prestigious  centers  of  higher 
cxiucation  in  Latin  America, 
have  been  reduced  to,  at  best, 
a  precarious  existence. 

Before  July  29.  1966,  when 
the  police  invaded  the  univer- 
sities in  a  wave  of  official  ter- 
rorism that  virtually  destroyed 
all  academic  life  in  the  coun- 
try, the  universities  were  in 
crisis.  But  such  crisis  was  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  the 
larger  political  and  economic 
crisis  that  has  beset  the  country 
since  1930.  BcH^ause  the  uni- 
versities were  more  "visible" 
than  other  institutions,  they  of- 
fered an  easy  target  for  mis- 
placed criticisms  that  linked 
their   relative   politicization   to 


the  prevalent  disarray  of  edu- 
cation. Critics  of  the  national 
universities  pointed  to  the  fre- 
quent student  strikes,  the  con- 
tending factions,  the  confronta- 


1943,  or  1930.  The  new  rulers 
seek  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  revolution  is  a  popular 
one.  However  the  despairing 
silence,  the  lethargy  and  hope? 


Symbols 

Suggestive  Martyrdom 

By  DICK  GOLDBERG 

The  Theatre  Company  of  Boston  seems  to  be  quite  fond  of  doing  difficult  plays  —  plays 
which  challenge  the  talents  ol  its  actors  and  directors,  and  plays  which  demand  a  healthy 
measure  of  concentration  and  thought  from  its  audience.  Its  recent  production  of  Edward  Al- 
bee's  Tiny  Alice  is  perhaps  the  best  ex<»mple  of  this  phenomena. 

One  hesitates  to  ascribe  theme  to  Mr.  Al bee's  play:  it  seems  more  a  drama  of  a5ipec(s.  His 
statements  on  reality  and  the  popular  practice  of  sublimating  that  reality  into  vulgar  symbols, 
and  his  attacks  on  church  and  morality,  counterbalanced  by  the  strong  gusts  of  homosexuality 
thai  permc^iite  thi?  work,  simply  do  not  lead  to  one  consistent  statement.  He  is  talking  about 
many  things,  occasionally  obfuscating  them  with  theatrics,  through  which  both  house  and  stage 
claw  their  way  to  under- 


must 
standing. 

There    was   apparent   success 
in  this  v«'nture  on   the  part   of 
the    director.    Diitvid     Wheeler, 
and  his  actors    This  is  the  first 
production  of  the  Theatre  Com- 
pany's   season     in     which     Mr. 
Whtcler    has    had    to    restrain 
fluidity,  which  seems  to  be  the 
hallmark    of    his   direction.    In- 
deed,  the   play    itself   prohibits 
it;     Tiny     Alice     is     often     loo 
mocking    to    lx>    played    with 
grace.    Yet    under    this    restric- 
tion,   Wheeler's    talent    did    not 
suffer  —  an  occasional  unneed- 
ed     rilard     in     pacing,     and     a 
slightly    bothersome    repetition 
of  gesture  w«  re  about  the  only 
distractions.     When     there    was 
opportunity  foi  a  bit  of  choreo- 
giaf)hy  —  e.  g..  long,  reminis- 
cent, other  worklly  speeches — 
Whctlers    charming    myislicJsm 
was  pleasantly  evident. 
Fine    Troupe 
He    was     working,     further- 
more,     with      the      Company's 
mo.st   talented   group  of  actors. 
The  two  members  of  the  Thea- 
tre   Company    in    this    produc- 
tion,     Liirry      Bryggman      and 
Paul   Benedict,    are    among    its 
finest.     Mr.     Bryggman's     ptir- 
trayal  of  the  seditious    lawyer 
oame  close  to   txMng   overplay- 
ed; his  brilliant  control  beauti- 


fully prevented  this.  There  is 
a  kind  of  erratic  energy  in 
Bryggman's  action  which  is 
complimented  by  his  sureness 
in  discharging  it. 

Paul  Benedict's  Butler  was 
an  intriguing  balance  of  dis- 
interest and  condescension, 
which  often  yielded  necessary 
humor.  This  js  the  first  time 
Mr.  Benedict  is  back  on  the 
Therfitre  Company's  stage  since 
his  performance  in  Waiting  for 
fiodot  this  iaJl.  and  it  is  a  wel- 
come return.  His  deft  acting 
and  smooth  comedy  have  lost 
none  of  theii  charm  during  his 
absence. 

Recreating  the  role  he  play- 
ed on  Broadway,  Wyman  Pen- 
dleton, as  the  Cardinal,  gave 
the  most  polished  performance 

or  the  cast.  Granted,  it  is  the 
least  intricate  one  in  the  play, 
but  he  well  and  clearly  por- 
trayed his  character's  avarice 
and  pomposity. 

'  One  could  argue  th-it  the  in- 
terpretation that  Ralph  Waite 
gave  the  role  of  Brother  Julian 
was  a  bit  too  simple.  The  prob- 
lem may  bt^  that  he  is  the  one 
character  out  of  the  play.  Al- 
bee's  diseusMion  of  symbol i2.a- 
tion  *Tnd  pinning  down  reality 
is  over  Brother  Julian's  head — 


tions  with  the  police,  the  occa-    lessness  of  the  people  are  not 
sional  harassment  of  some  pro-   consent, 
lessors,   the   high   incidence  of  Universities  Sabotaged 

drop- outs,   as  examples  of  the        The  universities'   tragic  fate 
"Jailiire"    of    the    universities,    is   a   particularly    sad  instance 
and  called  lor  rash  and  drastic    of  the   outcome  of  the  present 
reforms  of  the  educational  sys-    configuration  of  Argentine  doI 
tem.     Such    criticism   —    even   itics.    During  the  last  few  dec' 
when   presented    by  temperate    «d^s,  the  effect  of  the  country's 
observers— was.  however,  high-    protracted  crisis  on  its  political 
ly    dangerous:    it    smacked    of   superstructure  has   become  in 
anti-intellectualism      and     it    creasingly    manifest     The    na 
failed  to  realize  that  the  rela-    tion's  process  of  underdevelon' 
tion  between  the  politicization   ment  has  brought  about  an  in 
of  the  university  and  its  educa-    cxorable  disintegration  of  what 
tional   shortcomings  was  infin-    was  perhaps  only  once  a  viihlp 
iteiy   more  subtle  than,   if  not    if  Precarious,  system  of  DarliP* 
the    direct    reverse    of,    what    In  June,    1966,  Argentina  wa. 
some    sectors   were   willing   to   facing   the   climax   of   a    lont 
admit     It  failed  to  envisage  the   standing  crisis  of  its  shakv   m/i 
relation    betww^n    the    Univer-    corrupt   pluralism   and    nart  p 
sity's  critical  situation  and  the    ularly  of  its  legislative  bririrh 
national  crisis  as  one  of  a  part   of  government    More  and  mnr!J 
to  the  whole;  it  refused  to  un-    the  business  of  politics  canTtn 
derstand   that,    for   an    institu-   be  carried  on  through  chann^Q 
tion  which  has  had  to  live  for   that  circumvented  the  insfit, 
long  periods  under  hostile  re-    tional    ways    of    partv    ra tm,; 
gimes,   its   success  was   indeed   and  legislative  debate    A^  ihf 
rernarkable  in  face  of  the  mani-    latter    organs    declined    in    ef 
fest  failures  of  those  very  re-   fectiveness,  the  direct  oolitJcal 
gimes    in     bringing    sustained   activity  of  the  major  cKss   md 
eoTmtrv'  ^""^  P^o«P^"ty  to  the   interest   groupings    within   Ar- 
^^^'"*^y-  gentine  society  increased  These 

Obstacles  to  Progress  groupings— the     Peronist    arid 

Scientific  and  cultural  prog-  •'""fP^'ident  labor  unions;  the 
ress  have  developed  in  the  Ar-  ^^^^^^jy^ .  the  Church  activist 
yentme  universities  in  the  face  ^^f^^'z^tions;  ACIEL  (Coordi- 
of  enormous  obstacles:  the  "^^"^  .Association  of  Free 
struggle  for  intellectual  ad-  f J^^^rprising  Institutions).  UIA 
vancement  was  always  a  sort  i^^^^^^V"^  Industrial  Union), 
of  resistance  to  those  political  »'"^.  »ociedad  Rural  (Rural  As- 
I egimes  and  to  those  groups  .md  ^^^^?"on.  or  landowner's  or- 
inlerests  inside  as  well  as  out-  f^^^^^tion),  and  so  on — became 
side  the  universities  which  hos-  •  ^^^V'f^^^rs  of  power."  The 
tile  to  the  values  of  a  free  and  H^^^'^^^^ies  were  not  a  deci- 
open  education,  and  which  ^^^^  factor  of  power  They 
considered  the  academic  insti-  "'^^^^.^Jid  dispose,  as  did  other 
tutions  in  the  same  fashion  in  ^^^^"'zed  groups,  of  vast  le- 
which  they  were  used  to  treat  ^"^^^^  in  terms  of  money  or 
the  wealth   of  the   nation   and    ^^^^^''^'   "^^ir  access  to  govern- 


rnent  was  not  extensive,  and 
their  character  as  a  forum  of 
dissent  arid  exchange  of  idrns 
prevented  their  eftective  mc  bil- 
iz.ition  in  times  of  crisis.  Their 


T^ie  Laicyer  (Larry 
Bryggman)  ignores  the  pro- 
tests 0/  Miss  Alice  (Olive 
Deering)  in  Edward  Albee's 
TINY  ALICE,  presented 
recently  by  the  Theater 
Company  0/  Boston. 


The  compleat  bookstore 
(and  much  more) 

That's  the  new  Brentano's  at  91  Plaza. 
Prudential  Center,  in  Boston. 

We're  the  bookstore  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  volumes— hardcover  and 
paperbound-to  nneet  your  every 
need  for  collateral  reading,  reference, 
and  entertainment. 

And  we're  more.  too.  Brentano's  is  also 
a  cultural  center,  with  a  gallery  of  original 
art. ..sculpture  masterpieces  and  museum 
jewelry  jn  replica.,  prints  and  posters... 
decorative  folk  art  from  around  the  world... 
records. ..distinctive  stationery.,  games 
that  give  your  brain  a  workout. 

Visit  this  newest  Boston  landmark. 
It  will  pay  off  with  pleasant  surprises. 


booksellers  to  the  world 

91  Plaza,  Prudential  Center,  Boston 

Open  Wcflncsdny  and  Friday  until  9; 

Monday.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  until  6. 


and  it  becomes  a  superdramatic 
challenge  for  the  actor  play- 
ing him  to  be  both  simple  yet 
part  of  the  play's  thematic  dis- 
c  u  s  s  i  o  n.  Nevertheless  M  r  . 
Waite  did  have  vsome  fine 
moments  on  stage,  particularly 
during  his  monologues. 
Miss  Deering:  Enchanting, 
Annoying 

The  title  role  of  the  play  was 
portrayed  by  Brandeis  Artist 
in  Residence  Olive  Deering. 
There  are  two  qualities  to  her 
acting  that  well  suit  her  to  an 
infinity  of  great  roles  —  she 
is  enchanting  and  she  l<s  an- 
noying. There  was  so  much 
superflous,  distracting  gesture 
in  her  performance  that  one 
almost  became  convinced  that 
it  was  as  planned  and  re- 
hearsed as  her  delivery.  But 
with  it  she  has  a  way  of  bor- 
ing into  but  never  boring  her 
audience,  then  tantalizing  them 
and  never  leaving  them  satis- 
fied. Miss  Alice  was  a  perfect 
role  for  her  —  in  it  there  is 
sophistication,  mystery,  pathos, 
and  lust  —  qualities  of  which 
the  enigmatic  Miss  Deering  is 
the  mistress. 

Perhaps  the  most  ingenious 
touch  of  the  play  were  the  sets 
by  Robert  Allen.  The  stage 
that  this  company  works  on  is 
the  worst  professional  one  in 
Boston  —  and  it  was  here 
used  unbelievably  well.  As 
with  nrbany  aspects  of  the  play, 
it  was  d  challenge  that  was 
beautifully  met. 

The  Theatre  Company  of 
Boston  likes  to  do  difrinilt 
plays  —  and  it  does  them  well. 


'1 


the  labor  of  its  population: 
namely,  as  the  patrimony  of  an 
elite.  Blaming  the  universities 
lor  the  evils  that  beset  the  na- 

iHin  as  a  whole  proved  to  be  «„,  :  ".'""^  ^^  c^lsl^.  ineir 
more  than  a  gross  mistake:  it  ?7>,/angible  power  —  that  of 
meant  taking  sides  with  the  ^"^^"^'^'tual  prestige— was  ncv- 
forces  of  Reaction.  ^^^  great   in    a   country   with   a 

Today,  the  resistance  against  !*^^"r«  authoritarian  and  anti- 
these  obscurantist  forces  has  J"*T"^ftual  tradition,  and  it 
once  again  been  forced  to  take  ,  **^^"  systematically  sabo- 
10  the  streets  or  to  go  into  exile  -^^^  '"  recent  years  by  vested 
In  the  meantime,  the  plight  of   "^^^''^^^ts. 

students  and  teachers  has  won  ^^^  Political  influence  of 
the  support  of  tht  bulk  of  the  a"^'^  "functional  groups"  in 
population  and  has  gained  in-  ^^f^^ntina  became  then  open 
ternational  rt^ognition  and  ad-  "i^^  clear,  and  it  was  mostly 
miration.  My  purpose  here  will  ,  ^  \P  ^^  correlative  weakness 
be  to  show  that  the  fate  of  aca-  ?■  ^"^  governmental  institu- 
demie  life  in  Argentina  is  not  -J^^  ^^^^  which  they  had  to 
an  accidental  episode,  that  it  is  ^"^*^r»ct.  At  the  same  time,  a 
not  a  "mistake"  of  the  present  ^J"^^^^^  ot  continued  economic 
regime,  in  short,  that  the  de-  ^^^f'^ation  and  the  increasing 
struction  of  the  universities  and  ''^^^J^^^tion  on  the  part  of  vast 
the  persecution  of  intellectuals  ^^'^^^rs  of  the  population  that 
IS  one  aspect  of  the  inevitable  ^^5  structural  changes  were 
unfolding  of  an  authoritarian  ^^^P^^'  brought  the  established 
process.  system  ^  to    a     stalemate.     Tiie 

Regression  country's  basic  decisions  came 

Before  thr  rn»«  «/  i«  *  t  01  ^^  ^^^c  in   camera — as  K. 

the  rievfrabflifv  of  nh'^'^""^'  k'^XT''^  i'^^  P"*  it-among  the 
forms  7nthp^„nLr'\'''"  ''^"  ^^^"^^  ^^  ^^^  organized  interest 
€lX     So  wa.  th^  nr-^^K-Y^?"    "[""."P^'      ^h«      brought     their 

!of  even   more   rnHi-^^^^  ?^^'         ^"'^    demand?    directly 

in   the   soTinl   Jr.^f^^  reforms    to  bear  on  the  weak  executive 

!  countrv      Thuf    niin^   ""^  }^^    ^'''''^^y^    when    such    interplay 

than  sustii^ed  nnSi^""^    I*^    "^^7?^  ^°  «  deadlock,  the  alter- 

birpri^reirt«,S?r.i  #1'"'*"'^^^^^    ?^^'''^'  ^P^"  *"  ^^^  Argentine 
I  "*^P'^*>« ress  toward  the  amel  -    future  were  clear    first    if   he- 

'  sho   rd%;ffice\'o  sunr^Ii  ''''''  '^T  P«^^"'    thaT  in 'an'  incip- 
tiaTshorfrnlni.  2    "?"^*.^*  P"-  l^^^^^^       industrialized       cnu^- 
I  such  a^thP^  nil  ^'^I^'V^""^"^  J'^'     impoverished      and      ex- 
the  dfstn.rtl^n  ./"i'i^-^"'^^^^'  ^^^"'-'^Jy  dependent,  liberal  He- 
unlvers  t7e.   hL""-^  ^^"^  ""^^'^^^^  mocracy    could    only    function 
universities  has  inaugurated  a  under    the    unlikelv    coniunc- 
period  of  sustained  and  demon,  tion    of    forSgn    dfsinter   'ud 
try   as"  I'ZZ^T.iV^"^  ^«""-  f^^^'^^ance  and  sustained  indus- 
that  the  r^imVL^^^  '^^^"  trialization.    It    could    further- 
••Arcentini^  Slvni^^^^  so-called  more  operate  only  if  the  dom- 
r.  rn^I^iV.?    ^^\^^^^}on"   to    be  ^ant  causes  and  groups  mnde 
fs  a  Take  nn^''^^^  ^/^!^  ^^^  P««t  voluntary  concessions,  or  con. 
has  shnJ^n  Vh;*^/''.!^.^''"^^^^'  it  cessions  under  the  compuMon 
with  th^?m.^^.w•^'^  ''  ^  b^^^»^  Zi'^   ^♦'•^"^    democratic   stnto. 
H   i^  nnn?^?u'''^''  ^""^^  ^^  «"'  7^^'',  ^""^^  ^^vc  meant  a   bet- 
inn    Th^  Jl*}^  ^^"^"^  ^^'•^<^-  ^^^J'f^  for  the  working  rlns«;e<? 
ir    JJl    P?"*™  ««  the  famil-  «nd  some  securitv  for  the  "mid- 
ievnl?.?innc.      '^^^l'}    pseudo-  die  sectors,"  at  the  expense  of 
IVim^  l^,l'i    *    JT'"'  •''■y    ^'""P  J^^  power  and  privilege  of  the 
»^ni^o^*^.*  President  of  a  ^^aditionally  exploiting  groups. 
aTI         4-        inefficient     quasi-  T^he  latter,  however,  were  and 
democratic  regime  proclaiming  are    decidedly    not     amen.blo, 
rtjJ#r   oasis   of   legitimacy   the  '''"d  the  weak  apparatus  of  the 
exisience    of    a    strong    public  state    under    President     Tllia 
opinion  in  favor  of  a  change  in  ^onld     not     implement     such 
policy.    But  there  was  no  more  ^^^^^     The    second    possibility 
popular  movement  behind   the  ^'^^   ^    revolutionary   transfor- 
reeent    uprising    in     Argentina  "T^ntion  of  the  entire  fabric  of 
inan  there  was  in  ISi^z    io';«;  /n     i-        ,  — 

j,jo^,  ij^^^  (Continueil  on   Page  6) 
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Stagnation 


Absiract  Wood  Carving,  one  oj  the  objects  to  be  seen  on 
♦The  Creative  Person''  (WGBH,  Channel  2.  Monday,  Feb. 
20,  at  7:30  P.M.),  is  the  work  oj  British  sculptress  Barbara 
Hepworth. 


General  Education 


The  Wane  of  Civil  Rights? 

By  MITCHELL  KLEIN 

Civil  rights  advocates  have  claimed  overwhelming  student  support  for  their  activities  over 
the  last  eight  years.  They  behoved  that  the  social  revolution  which  they  demanded  was  possible 
and  it  could  be  effected  through  the  transfer  of  power  to  their  generation.  If  they  were  a  van- 
guard, they  thought  they  were  a  popular  one,  one  which  could  create  a  system  that  would  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  its  predecessors. 

Moreover,  many  individuals  suppostxl  that  achievement  of  racial  equality  was  certain  This 
was  accepted  as  an  article  of  faitii  by  the  liberal  and  radical  communities.  But  the  present  state 
of  the  movement  calls  into  question  the  truth  of  these  assumptions. 

On  February  7,  Gene  Roberts  reported  in  the  New  York  Times:  "The  civil  rights  move- 
ment   has    collapsed    in    broad 

areas  of  the  South,  and  is  fight-  been  partly  responsible  for  de-  is  thought  to  represent  a  re- 
ing  a  last-ditch  battle  for  sur-  clining  contributions  and  inter-  action  to  this  liberalism.  And 
vival  in  its  few  remaining  est.  From  the  inside,  concern  with  this  reaction  comes  a  de- 
spheres  of  influence."  The  about  Viet  Nam  has  superseded  cline  in  sympathy  for  civil 
causes  for  this  •'unmistakeable"  civil  rights  in  the  minds  of  rights.  Interest  lags,  nt  ws- 
collapse  are  a  "sharp  decline  in  some  activists  who  now  devote  papers  and  other  media  of  corn- 
contributions"  and  a  shifting  of  their  time  to  the  war  and  the  munication  begin  to  emphasize 
interest  among  workers  to  oth-   draft.  n<^'ws  of  greater  current  inter- 

er  concerns.  Cycles    of    political    opinion    est. 

"•Civil     rights     headquarters   may  have  had  an  effect.     Ac-  Stagnation 

C  £  M.L  C  •  ^^""^  ^^^"^  abandoned  in  many   ^^'d*^^^^„,^^rvaffve^^ri^ds   sic-        All   these  explanations  have 

%/lM/W    #MJK    #  n/l       m^tttMtt^t^C  communities  and  street  demon-    ^.^.^  ^ach   other,  each  a   reac-    some  truth  to  them,  and  they 

^WMMU    MVM      CffW    ^%0MtaMBm%MK  ^  strations  are  only  a  memory."    tion  to  its  predecessor.     Thus,    show  that  there  are  many  po- 

•^  The      number      of      organizers   the     Kennedy     era     and     civil    tential  roadblocks  even  to  the 

working  for  each  of  the  maior   rights   progress   are   seen   as   a    immediate  goals  of  the  Negro, 

The  NecrophilioC   1  Tganizft  ons       has       decS     reaction    to    McCarthyism    and    which    are    Pobtjeal    and    eco- 

.      ,        ...  •     ,  ^  .    ^     4  rORF   rfonrt*;    fpwpr   workers   Eisenhower   cx)nservatism.  The   nomic.    It  is  quite  possible  that 

The   topic  for   this  evenmg's   seminar,   dear   students,    in-  CU"^  ent^e  South  than  there   Republican  resurgence  of  1966  (Continued    »n  Page   7) 

volves  tension  and  excitement,  qualities  which  are  remarkably  ^^^.^  j„  Bogalusa,  La.  alone  a 

Jacking  in  your  dull  and  drab  hves.    Oh  why,  my  children,  do  jittle   over  a   year   ago.   SNCC 

you  seek  so  passionately  after  that  which  you  do  not  want?  reports  barely  eleven  workers 

Oh  why  is  leisure,  which  can  lead  only  to  boredom,  so  much  as  opposed  to  about  100  a  year 

feared  by  you?  Why  look  you  for  the  liberal  art  courses^  Why  f^^^  "^Tolxy^Tlheil^fil 

move  you  to  the  study  of  ancient  ethos?  Turn  turn  turn,  my  workers  it  had  last  year.    The 

pretties,  and  understand  your  foolishness.  total  number  of  workers  in  all 

-,«,.,        ,      .     ., ^,  ^ J  civil  rights  organizations  in  the 

The  glacier  knocks  in  the  cupboard,  *  ^ 

The  desert  sighs  in  the  bed, 

And  the  crack  in  the  teacup  opens 

A  lane  to  the  land  of  the  dead  .  .  . 

as  the  immortal  C    M.  von  Webber  sang  in  his  hit  scandal  of  '^  Jf  vn^[fie  facts  reflect  a 

1912,  "The  Song  of  the  Birds  and  the  Be's  "  ele^rToss^rintere'sfLCfat? 

All  around   us  are  people   who  complain.  They   complain  ^^  ^j^^  ^j^jj   eights   movement, 

about  Ronnie  Dove  and  Adam  West,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Joe  both  in  the  nation  at  large  and 

Bananas.     They   turn   on  to   Wilson   Pickett,   Aftermath,    Mike  among  students.  There  are  sev- 

Bloomtield  and   George   Szell.    They  study   the  past,  but   flock  ^jffj^P^*^'^^^  ^^"^^^  ^'  ^^'^  ^^' 


South  is  about  sixty-five,  as  op- 
posed to  three  hundred  one 
year  ago.  Contributions  to 
SCLC  are  down  by  40  per  cent 


to  attend  a  course  in  McLuhan, 


cline. 


On  the  positive  side,  it  might 

Genet,  Andy  Warhol,  and  Paul    little  twist,  past   the  realm   of  -^^  argued   that  the   movement 

m*„^__4 ii7u„4  A^  tu^„  ^^rv,_    your     experience,     onto      that  ^WiS     entered     a     bureaucratic 

knowledge.  stage,  where  the  machinery  of 

All     excitement    is    artistic,  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  must  take 

tension-filled,      swinging,      and  the   next   steps     However,    the 

txpencnce-oriented.  Great  art,  failure  of  the  OEO  to  make  any 

on  the  electric  guitar  or  in  the  significant      progress     suggests 

orchestra    pit    or    the    cartoon-  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

strip,  means  tension.  And  that  Negroes   have   achieved   lim- 

mcans  doing  the  same  thing  a  ^ed   success   in   some  areas   of 

httlc     belter    than     everybody  |j,e     South,     carrying     on     by 

.      ^                                                  else  has  been  doing  it.   Tliere  is  themselves  after  the  departure 

i*-  finding  its  counterpart  in  the    nothing  new;  there  is  only  vari-  „f    Northern    organizers.      But 

decline  of  interest,  which,  as  *'tion.  RobcTts  reports  that  the  Mis- 
cieciine  oi  nutit  ♦  ♦  •  sissippi  Freedom  Democratic 
we  know,  is  grounaea  ^j^  complainers,  see  you  not  Party  has  apparently  ceased  to 
sexual.  and  hear  you  not!  The  right  operate  Its  offices  are  closed 
Kalb*  Partly  true,  but  as  any  niusic  plays  outside  your  class-  and  telephones  have  been  re- 
ascetic  would  agree,  artistic  rooms.  Your  leisure  is  your  moved. 
complement     the   education,    your    happiness    is 


McCartney.  What  do  they  com- 
plain about?  Friends  and  teach- 
ers,   I    submit    myself   to   your 

judgment. 

•  •  ♦ 

Fyodor:  The  danger  springs 
from  the  physical.  The  sag  in 
the  budding  female  revelation 
("progressive   and    corporeal' ) 


1.  Now  that  graduation's  getting  2. 1  might  have  suspected, 
close,  have  you  given  any  __,       ,    , , 

thought  to  Oie  khid  of  work  "J  probably  grow 

you'd  like  to  do?  »  *^«^^' 

I  want  to  work  for 
The  Good  of  Mankind. 


revolutions 


Great  rhythm  is 


your  learning,  your  excitement 


Concern  Adrift 


COLLEGE 
PHARMACY 

OF  WALTHAM,   INC. 
AT  THE  CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies  — 

Greeting  Cards  —  Newspapers  (Local  &   New  York), 

Mogozines  —  Tobacco  —  Patent  Medicines  —  Condy 

ond  Fomous  Hood  Coronet  ice  Cream 


FOR   FREE  DELIVERY  AND   PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION   SERVICE   PHONE  894-2290 

Hours:  8:30  A.M.  fo  9  P.M.  Doily  —  8:30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Sundoy 

576  South  Street,  Waitham,  Massachusetts 

(Ncor  Brandeis  University) 

SPECIAL  COURTESIES   EXTENDED  TO 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS,   FACULTY,   PERSONNEL 


sexual   ones.    Great  rnymui  .=>    -^   ^^^^   truth.    Live   the    lean        The      open-housing     contro- 
at   once   highly    libidinous  and    .,„(}  hungry  life.  Students  of  the    versy  of  the  past  year  has  si- 

K;„t,i«  «i^arious  (in  the  sexual    world.   UNITE:  You  have  noth-    phoned  off  much  .so  called  mod- 
highly  vicarious  y  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  sympathy,  and  has 

sense),  yet  it  maintains  a  loiai   ^ ^^^ ^ 

degree  of  involvement.  Its  ten- 
sion is  therefore  high,  its  de- 
gree of  painful  emptiness  or 
boredom  dangerously  low. 
Sphere:  That's  the  correct 
scene  man,  and  you  upstrucR 
the  gas.ser  when  you  lisped  tnai 
polysyllabic,  "dangerously^ 
Cause  man,  that's  the  whole 
show.  People  dig  being  bored 
mellow,  man.  It's  a  soft  groove. 
Even  swingers  don't  want 
their  asses  swimg  right  on 
Even  the  eat  with  the  golden 
screw  in  his  navel  got  cooled 
down  by  the  Deus  ex  Machina 
of  the  sad  scene. 

♦  ♦         • 

Fathers  and  teachers,  I  ask, 

wtiat  is  hell?    I  submit  it  is  the 
ultimate  agony  of  being  unable 

to  love.  „      T^     « 
new  Zen  Koan 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

All  songs  (audible  or  not) 
•which  you  like  build  up  the 
tension  within  you,  but  you  ve 
got  to  be  solid  in  order  to  feel 
the  tension.  If  you're  very  up 
on  music,  then  dissonance  gratis 
you.  If  you  don't  have  the  ref- 
erence, it  just  makes  you  nerv- 
ous. 

Courses  fail  because  they 
don't  know  enough  to  tell  you 
what  you  don't  know;  they  just 
give  you  information  that 
you're  willing  to  accept.  For  a 
course  to  get  you  angry,  or 
turn  you  on,  you  have  to  know 
already  what  it  oiifiht  to  have 
said,  and  then  it  has  to  put  a 


3.  Is  it  required? 


It  hrlps.  And  111  certainly 
need  a  pair  of  sandals. 


4.  What  do  you  expect  to  earn? 

All  1  ask  is  tlu'  satis- 
fac'tion  of  knowing 
I'm  helping  to  Build 
a  Better  World. 


5.  I'll  hv  «loing  niu<  h  the  same 
thing.  I've  also  lined  up 
a  jol)  that  affects  society  in 
a  positive  way.  And  if  I  do 
g<M)d,  Ml  move  up,  and  my 
decisions  will  b(!  even  more 
imp<jrtant  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

Rut  where's  your  heard? 
What  uhuut  sandals? 


6.  You  don't  need  them  in 
Equitai)lc's  development 
program.  All  you  need  is 
an  appetite  for  challenge 
and  responsihilily,  and 
the  desire  to  do  the-  hest 
p)ssihle  job.  The  pay  is 
tops,  too. 


You  know,  I  m  afmi<i  a 
bear<l  would  itch— <  ould 
you  get  me  an  interview 
with  iMjuitahle? 

Make  an  appointment  through  your  Plarcmmt  Otrucr  to  see 
Eqi.itai)ie  s  einpioynu  nt   n  pi  (  scntative   «)r   write   to   Patrick 
Scollard.   Manpower   Development    Division,   for   further   in- 
formation. 
The  EQWITABIE  Life  Assuninco  Soclcly  of  the  United  Stales 

Iloni.    OHit.  :    12J^r)  Ave.  of  «!»•  Aimruav  Nrw  York.  NY.    10010 
An  Eijual  OtttJortuitittj  /•Jj/i/Weytr,  M/F         (i   i;<|mt.il.U  l'.Jb5 
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Sachar 

(Continued  from  Pax:e  Z) 

sible  for  the  controversial  lack 
of  inforn.jjtion. 

While  the  administrators 
were  firm  in  their  disapproval 
of  t^ie  l>oycott  and  in  their 
scepticisn.  at>out  its  purposes 
and  ultintate  results,  student 
leaders  maintained  their  in- 
tention to  implement  it.  Ex- 
pressing his  belief  in  the  lK>y- 
cott's  jselessness,  President 
Sachar  told  members  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  as  they  de- 
parttKl  that  they  were  leaving 
the  meeting  "in  order  to  ac- 
compli^i  \iy  n»eans  of  a  boy- 
cott what  you  liave  already 
accomplished    here   before    it." 


Reaction 

(Continued  from  Pag:e  2) 

son  called  for  broader  repre- 
sentation of  student  opinion, 
a,nd  he  accui«?d  an  elite  of  run- 
ning the  EPC.  Alan  Gorol,  an- 
other student,  said  that  teach- 
ing quality  should  be  the  issue 
of  the  l>oycott,  and  students 
would  not  merely  think  in 
terms  of  class  size. 

Marcus:  Don't 

Student  Council  President 
Brian  Marcus  said  that  he  was 
confused  about  ilw  Iwycott's 
purpose.  Marcus  apparently  re- 
versed     his     ejidorsement     of 


CASTLE  DORM 

WOMEN    RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

We  need  one  girl  for  dry  cleaning  representotive  for 
part  time  work  at  the  Castle.  Work  among  your  friends 
in  your  own  dormitory  and  earn  a  little  extra  cash. 
Contact  Mr.  Donovan  at  648-5000  or  the  Office  of 
Career   Planning. 


itiitiMii(iiiiiii}tiiiiiiii«]iiifii;iiiiififiii[iiiiiii^ 


Council's  boycott  statement  ap- 
proved the  night  before  when 
he  said  he  was  confident  that 
the  Administration  was  doing 
its  job  in  correcting  the  prob- 
lem of  overcrowding.  He  pro- 
posed postjKjning  the  boycott 
for  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in 
order  to  see  what  action  an 
Administration  committee  on 
the  problem  would  take. 

Saperia  Agrees  With  Marcus 

Reaction  at  the  meeting  was 
unfavorable  to  this  idea,  which 
was  also  supported  by  Student 
Council  Vice-President  Phil 
Saperia.  Saperia  charged  the 
student  l>ody  with  neglect  of 
responsibility  and  lack  of  in- 
terest in  school  affairs  until 
immediate  issues  such  as  the 
present  one  come  up. 

Marty  Pernick,  Council  Rep- 
resexitative,  *68,  reminded  Mar- 
cus of  his  support  of  the  boy- 
cott the  night  l>efore.  He  also 
stated  that  Marcus  and  Kauf- 
man were  undermining  the  ef- 
fect of  the  boycott  with  what 
they  had  already  said  in  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

Tlie  meeting  closed  after  in- 
dividuals from  each  dormitory 
volunteered  to  gather  support 
on  their  floors  for  the  boycott. 
Others  volunteercxl  to  measure 
the  success  of  the  l>oycott  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  by 
recording  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  each  class. 


Argentina 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

society,  a  drastic  redistribution 
of  wealth  and  power,  an  alter- 
native for  which  the  present 
international  constellation  is 
particularly  unfavorable.  The 
third  choice  was  the  forcible 
maintenance  of  privilege 
through  dictatorship,  the  con- 
quest of  the  apparatus  of  the 
state  in  order  to  make  it  serve 
entrenched  interests. 

'Above  the  Parties' 

On  June  28,  1966,  the  Ar< 
gentine  armed  forces  took  upon 
themselves  to  oust  the  govern- 
ment and  to  directly  arbitrate 
between  the  different  "factors 
of  power. "^  To  some  observers 
— those  who  kept  their  his- 
torical record  straight — it  soon 
became  manifest  that  the  third 
way  had  been  chosen.  Tlie  ma- 
jority of  men  and  women  at 
the  national  universities 
thou'iht  so.  However,  to  many 
others,  the  panorama  was  still 
cloudy,  for,  in  assuming  dicta- 
torial    powers,     the     military 


I 


A  better  idea 
never  came  out  of  a  crystal  ball 


At  Ford  Motor  Company  we're  always  looking 
for  better  ideas.  But  not  with  a  crystal  ball. 

We  do  it  with  background  and  brain. 

We  do  it  by  seeking  answers  for  down-to- 
earth  questions  such  as:  Should  a  profitable  central 
city  dealership  be  relocated  to  a  growing  suburban 
location?  What's  the  sales  potential  for  a  new 
personal  car? 

And  we  do  it  by  trying  to  solve  problems  that 
haven't  been  faced  till  now.  Problems  such  as:  Is  an 
electric  car  the  answer  to  city  traffic?  How  will 
people  travel  in  the  year  2000? 

In  short,  our  better  ideas  come  from  better 
people.  And  we  take  extra  steps  to  get  them.  Ford 
Motor  Company  has  a  College  Graduate  Program 


which  provides  immediate  opportunities  for  indi- 
vidual development.  In  our  rotational  assignment 
system  graduates  are  assured  broad  training  and 
constant  visibility  to  management.  Right  now,  new 
products,  new  marketing  programs,  new  subsidiary 
operations  here  and  abroad  are  creating  new  jobs. 
One  could  be  yours. 

For  more  information,  write  our  College 
Recruiting  Department.  Or  better  yet,  schedule  an 
appointment  through  your  placement  office  to 
talk  with  our  representa- 
tive. He'll  be  on  campus 
soon— looking  for  better 
people  with  better  ideas. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROAD  •  DEARBORN.  MICHIGAN  -AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


group — as  is  usual  in  these 
cases — had  gained  an  auton- 
omy of  its  own  and  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  be  "above  all 
politics. "Natioaal  unity  was 
used  at  thi«i  stage  as  the  device 
to  cloak  the  rule  of  the  privi- 
leged as  represented  by  the 
armed  forces  who  supposedly 
obey  only  neutral  and  altru- 
istic motives.  Through  this  de. 
vice,  the  regime  was  at  first 
able  to  engage  the  loyalties  of 
some  sectors  of  the  population 
vrho  sought  reforms  and  the 
alleviation  of  general  griev- 
ances. Soon  however,  the  re- 
gime started  to  show  in  favor 
of  whom  it  was  arbitrating: 
political  parties  were  dissolved, 
the  persecution  of  "commu- 
nists** began,  anti-intellectual- 
ism  and  anti-Semitism  were 
officially  encouraged;  the  Uni- 
versity, which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  most  deferisoless 
of  all  interest  grouos,  was  first 
destroyed:  thus  silenced,  it  is 
noAv  prevented  from  providing 
articulate  sookesmen  to  grouos 
with  which  the  regime  will 
next  engage  in  battle.  TVie 
suppression  of  some  unions  set 
in  next,  and  so  forth,  until  the 
cornorative  arbitrations  of  the 
milit.iry  .-^sstimr^d  tho  charicter 
of  the  n'^ked  rule  of  privilege. 

In  all  these  instances  of 
V)rutal  arbitration  lies  the  em- 
bryo of  the  corporate  state.  Not 
surprisingly  then,  government 
officials  make  frankly  corpora- 
tivist  statements  in  program- 
matic formulations  that  strong- 
ly suggest  the  influence  of 
fa.scist  and  neo-fascist  move- 
ments, such  as  the  recent 
Moviniieato  Nacional  Conimu- 
nitario  (National  Community 
Movement)  based  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cordoba,  and  other 
well-known  groups  of  extreme 
right-wing  nationalists  and 
Catholic  activists  that  were 
active  in  the  forties.  Tlie  pres- 
sure towards  the  establishment 
of  the  "Community  State"  is 
originated  in  the  ultra  groups 
inspired  by  t'iie  French  OAS — 
some  of  the  theoreticians  of 
which  are  now  in  Argentina — 
and  other  fundamentalist  Cath- 
olics who  combine  the  mixed 
in.->pirition  of  Italian  Fascism 
and  Spanish  Falangisnio.  To 
such  elements,  democracy,  lib- 
eralism, socialism  and  com- 
munism are,  in  Franz  Neu- 
mann's words,  "branches  of  the 
same  tree." 

All  the.se  instances  are  dan- 
gerous signs  of  extreme  right- 
wing  rule  in  Argentina  At  first 
glance,  such  array  might  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ar- 
gentine military  government  is 
outright  fascist.  This  however, 
would  be  oversimplifying.  One 
should  not  look  for  a  falangista 
or  a  Nazi  in  every  woodpile, 
but  one  should  rather  analyze 
this  "criollo"  fascism  as  home- 
spun authoritarianism  that 
bears  little  resemblance  to 
European  mass  movements 
spawned  on  the  grounds  of 
honcless  depression  and  des- 
pair. The  latter — depression 
and  despair  —  will  rather 
emerge  as  the  outcome  of  the 
present  dictatorial  rule.  But 
then,  the  mass  movements 
spawned  on  the  grounds  of  its 
mishaps  will  know  who  are 
the  real  enemies  of  the  people. 


Look  into  our 
future  and  yours 

At  Ford  Motor  Company,  the 
electric  car,  computerized 
teaching  machines,  and 
artificial  limbs  controlled  by 
the  brain  are  much  more 
than  hazy  visions.  And 
the  man  who  can  help 
us  with  these  and  other  better 
ideas  has  a  real  future  here. 

if  your  major  is  arts, 
science  or  business.  If 
thinking  ahead  is  one  of  your 
skills.  See  your  placement 
office  now  and  make  a  date 
to  meet  the  representative 
from  Ford  Motor  Company. 


Februory   14,   1967 
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Civil  Rights     Strimber 


{Continued  jrom  Page  5) 

stagnation  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  will  continue.  Re- 
sulting reinforcement  of  the 
old  racial  system  could  make 
that  system  sttron^er  than  ever. 
Present  disinterest  casts 
doubt  upon  the  initial  strength 
©f  conviction  which  motivated 
the  American  student  to  sup- 
port civil  rights.  If  a  social 
revolution  is  to  take  place,  it 
^ill  be  necessary  not  only  for 
the  economic  and  political 
mechanism  to  be  changed,  but 
also  for  an  accompanying  in- 
crease of  general  empathy  lor 
the  Negro  by  society. 

Lack  of  Support 

Lack  of  public  support  seems 
to  be  jeopardizing  short  range 
pluns  for  economic  and  polit- 
ical change.  More  and  bigger 
riots  are  unavoidable  without 
visible  progress.  Harkm, 
Hough,  Watts  arc  seething,  and 
tould  easily  erupt. 

But  even  if  renewed  interest 
in  civil  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
activists  averts  riots  and  ac- 
c<»mp]ishes  short  range  prog- 
ress, the  waning  interest  of  the 
college  generation  argues 
against  the  ability  of  our  soc-i- 
ety  to  accept  a  revolutionary 
social  change  in  the  status  of 
the  Negro.  The  college  genera- 
tion has  yet  to  prove  that  it  is 
willing  to  be  a  part  of  this  rev- 
olution. 

Curriculum 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Initially  tiie  Committee  on 
Flexible  Curriculum  could  in- 
stitute a  limited  number  of  test 
courses.  These  courses  would 
be  those  which  do  not  struc- 
turally fit  into  the  present  cur- 
riculum or  seem  unlikely  to  be 
oflered  in  the  regular  curric- 
ulum. The  Educational  Policies 
Committee  of  the  Student 
Union  believes  the  Committee 
might  address  itself  to  such 
possible  courses  as  Compara- 
tive Religions,  Oriental  Lan- 
guages (Chinese,  Japanese), 
"Oriental  Philosophies.  Existen- 
tialism. American  Business  Ad- 
ministration—  Ethos  and  Prac- 
tice, and  the  Impact  ol  Mass 
Communication. 

It  would  be  iJie  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Committee  to  review 
afl  such  courses  given  and  to 
decide  if  they  should  be  discon- 
tinued, continucHl  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Committee  or 
incoiporated  into  the  regular 
cuiriculum. 

The  Educational  Policies 
Committee  has  pre^posed  that 
such  a  Committee  be  immedi- 
ately appointed  and  that  it  be- 
gin immediate  investigation  of 
the  possibility  of  introducing 
new  courses  for  the  F.ill  Tt  rm, 
19C7-1968.  Sugge^4ions  for 
courses  desired  are  welcomtni 
by  the  Student  EPC. 

Trackmen 

(Continued  from   Page   8) 

nmners    following   Peter.      All 
were  dis<iualitie<l. 

Getting  back  to  the  Greater 
Bostons,  broad  jumper  llnrv<  y 
Poss.  who  had  finishtHl  seond 
at  the  Boston  K  of  C  meet  Inst 
month  and  sufTered  a  mus.  le 
pull  on  his  last  jump  Miere, 
tri(Kl  one  jump  Friday,  but  was 
unable  to  continue  A  week  of 
rest    has    been    prescribed    for 

In'lhe  varsity  1000  yard  run, 
Jon  Gage  crack<Ml  the  school 
record,  finishing  4th  in  his  heat 
in  2.27.2.  Naturally,  three  were 
picked  from  each  heat. 

All  in  all.  Coach  Levme  is 
satished  with  the  way  things 
are  going.  "All  our  boys  fin- 
ished respectably;  none  was 
really  out  of  his  race.  Consid- 
ering our  general  level  of  atil- 
itv  and  the  amount  of  practice 
we've  been  able  to  get  (severe- 
ly limited  because  of  the  lack 
of  an  indoor  track  here  at  Bran- 
deis),  1  think  we've  done  pret- 
ty well  so  far.  And  we're  go- 
ing to  do  better." 


FIGHT  HEART  DISEASE 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

and  rescheduling  classes,  the 
movement  would  possess  sub- 
stance as  well  as  impetus. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  time  Stu- 
dent Council  responded  to  the 
workings  of  a  committee  out- 
side of  its  structure,  it  was  too 
late  to  consider  any  demonstra- 
tion but  the  boycott.  Given  a 
movement  already  in  motion, 
council  acted  wisely.  If  the 
President  of  council  had  had 
a  non-elected  cabinet  to  ad- 
vise him  on  policy  and  if  his 
role  were  to  formulate  sucti 
policy,  the  boycott  could  have 
been  handled  with  greater  con- 
sensus as  well  as  greater  com- 
petence. There  is  now  as  much 
dissension  as  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  knowledge  or  a  value 
system  about  what  to  do.  The 
boycott  could  havip  been  effec- 
tively built  up  to.  Instead  it  is 
itself  doing  the  building. 

In  any  event,  even  the  fac- 
ulty have  professed  the  desire 
to  see  us  act.  I  was  once  dis- 
heartened to  hear  a  member  of 
our  administration  claim,  after 
HOO  students  answered  a  peti- 
tion, that  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  heard  from  the  rest  of 
the  student  body.  Even  fiom  a 


Dates  of  visitation: 
March  8 


non-apathetic  Student  Union, 
a  response  from  Vi  the  stu- 
dents is  considered  representa- 
tive. Given,  then,  an  already 
existent  movement  for  boycot- 
ting classes,  we  cannot  help  but 
act  in  unison.  'We  must  support 
at  least  a  demonstration  of 
unity  rather  than  the  possi- 
bility of  failure  in  any  attcMnpt 
to  have  our  desires  listened  to. 

FOR  THIS.  THE  BOYCOTT; 
FOR  THIS,  THE  COUNCIL! 

Young 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

In  applied  practice  this 
means  a  student  union  which, 
having  thoroughly  researched 
such  crucial  probie<ns  as  class 
overcrowding  responsibly, 
makes  use  of  the  most  expedi- 
ent, coherent,  and,  wherever 
possible,  already  established 
avenues  to  present  solutions;  or 
a  student  union  which  must  ac- 
cept that  present  methods  of 
appropriation  cannot  support 
both  individual  interests  and 
sound  programs  for  larger 
groups  with  present  funds,  or 
an  administration  which,  after 
denumding  a  position  in  ioco 
parentis,  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  its  stu- 
dents. 


This  envisions  a  presidency 
guiding  the  university's  impor- 
tant questions  to  discussion,  in- 
suring a  steady  flow  of  all  rele- 
vant influences,  drawing  whcre- 
ever  possible  from  the  en- 
ergies of  a  supportive  student 
body,  stepping  —  when  objec- 
tives necessitate  —  from  the 
realm  of  impartial  instigator  to 
<4and  for  those  interests  nK)st 
necessary,  feasible,  and  repre- 
sentative of  student  beliefs. 
This  is  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship, the  quality  of  student  gov- 
ernment 1  would  like  to  see  on 
this  campus  in  the  coming 
year,  and  this  is  why  I  run  for 
Student  Council  President. 

Pernick 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

teaching  load  to  its  previous 
level  of  two  or  three  courses 
per  faculty  memlxr,  instead 
of  the  current  level  of  just 
over  one  course  per  toacher. 
1  also  propose  the  opening  of  a 
wider  range  of  middle  level 
courses  for  den.  Ed.  credit,  re- 
form of  the  block  system,  and 
the  hiring  of  new  and  better 
faculty  wlienever  possible. 
These  proposals  can  be  im- 
plemented.   My    experience    in 


dealing  with  the  issues  in- 
volved, I  feel,  will  enable  me 
to  better  accomplish  these 
goals. 

On  the  issue  of  the  future  o£ 
the  SAF,  1  feel  that,  although 
there  aro  many  holes  and  in- 
consistencies in  the  present 
Council  policy,  these  can  be 
ironed  out.  However,  these 
holes  and  inconsistencies  are 
not  problems  that  1  have  just 
discovered  at  election  time.  I 
am  presently  a  member  ol  two 
Council  committees  which  have 
been  t^ngaged  in  the  re-con- 
structuring  of  the  Student  Ac- 
tivities Fee  for  several  months. 
I  have  played  a  major  role  in 
the  planning  of  several  con- 
certs, including  the  Charity 
"Week  Concert,  and  have  been 
consistently  involvcnl  in  the 
attempt  to  reform  the  Activi- 
ties Fee  system. 

In  the  broader  area  of  stu- 
dent government,  1  have  had 
extensivt  experience  working 
on  both  Council  and  ad  hoc 
groups.  1  have  also  served  as 
editor  of  the  Justice  and  have 
worked  on  all  major  commit- 
tees negotiating  with  the  fac- 
ulty or  administration. 

More  than  promises  are 
needed  to  he  president  of  Stu- 
Couneil.  What  student  govern- 
ment needs  is  a  man  who  jets 
things  done. 


GIVE    HEART    FUND 


Spend 
this  summer 
Mviih  the  gang. 

We'll  have  over  140  flights  a  week  to  Europe.  Take  off  for  London, 
Paris,  Rome,  Frankfurt,  Milan,  Shannon,  Zurich,  Geneva,  Lisbon, 

Madrid,  Athens.  Go  across  Africa  and  Asia— all  the  way  to 
Hong  Kong.  And  we  have  plenty  of  low-cost  fun,  sightseeing  or 

study  tours,  or  you  can  go  it  on  your  own. 
Just  call  your  TWA  Campus  Rep  Mike  Weinburger 

at  899-5646,  your  travel  agent  -WoV^mo 

or  the  nearest  TWA  omcc.  tojKS'ot 

Trans  World  Airlines* 


TWA 


■/y 
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Zimmy  Goes  Wild,  Scores  34  Points! 
Judges  Get  First  Home  Win,  105-92 

Hy  IRA  LIEBOWITZ 

Christmas  came  a  little  late  this  year  for  the  Brandeis  Judges,  but  when  It  finally  did 
last  Friday  at  Shapiro  Athletic  Center,  the  little  man  in  the  red  suit  brought  a  bag  of  goodies 
that  would  have  made  old  Kris  Kringle  look  like  Scrooge.  Out  of  the  red  stocking  came  the 
first  convincing  victory  of  the  season  for  Brandeis,  the  first  major  team  effort  in  a  long  while, 
the  first  one  hundred  point  production  in  tiiree  years,  and  the  return  of  a  star  to  the  per- 
formance level  that  has  gained  him  renown  for  four  years. 

It  all  happened  last  week  right  at  home,  as  Brandeis  handily  defeated  Pace  College  of  New 
York,  105-92.  That  the  final  margin  and  the  Brandeis  total  each  could  have  been  and  would 
more  accurately  have  been  higher  is  perhaps  the  truest  index  of  the  Judges'  play  on  Friday 
afternoon.  For  after  a  slow  start  marked  by  a  21-12  deficit  after  five  minutes  of  play,  the 
Judges  playiHl  themselves  into  another  orbit  altogether,  far  removed  from  anything  we've  seen 
all  year,  and  certainly  in  another  universe  from  what  Pace  has  evidently  come  up  against  in  New 
York.  » 

With  Bob  Nayer  injured  and  out  of  the  starting  lineup,  Coach  Hubie  LeBlanc  sent  out 
Joel  Lubin.  Tom  August.  Tom  Haggerty,  Richie  Ej>stein.  and  Steve  Katzman  to  Ijeat  Pace.  But 
with  the  early  lead  accumulated  by  the  Setters,  the  coach  abandoned  his  innovative  instincts 
and  checked  Nayer  and  Barry  Zimmerman  into    the   hne-up.    By  the  ten-minute   mark   of  the 

first     half,     the     Judt^c.i     were    —  

keeping  from  two  to  five  points   minutes    still   remaining.      The 
back.  I  rest  was  clerical,  little  more,  as 

With    about    twelve    minutes   the     Judges     closed     out     the 
pone,  Barry  Zimmerman  made    thrills  at  105-92. 
his  first  field  goal  of  the  game.  I      W   ever  the   fans   had   wme- 


It's  Barry  Zimmerman  up  and  away  for  another  two  x>oint$ 
against  Pace!  Zimmy  netted  34  in  all  as  Judges  romped, 
105-92. 


With  two  minutes  g:one  in  the  thing  to  holler  about,  it  was 
next  half,  Zimmerman  missed  thi-**  balUame.  To  see  Barry 
after  making  eleven  field  goals  Zimmerman  scoring  like  the 
in  succession.  This  return  to  ace  of  old  was  the  greatest 
form  of  the  shooting  ace  in  thrill  of  all;  it  had  to  be.  con- 
such  an  eye-shattering  way  was  sidering  the  performances 
the  spark  that  pushed  the  we've  grown  used  to  in  pa.st 
Judges  ahead  in  the  closing  years,  and  have  sorely  nii.ssed 
moments  of  the   first   half  and  this  .sea.son  from   "the   Zimm." 


Trackmen  Surprising; 
Vidich,  Kelly  Star 


provided    their    momentum    in 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

The  Brandeis  track  team  hasj  ready   to    provide    a   point 
met  with  mixed  success  indoors  I  Peter     Branigan,     running 
this  season.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  pleasant  surprises,  a 

He  was  at  a  loss  after  the  game  I  few   disappointments,    and    the 

to  explain  the  resurgence,  and]  bad  breaks  that  always  seem  lo 


Richie  Epstein,  standing  near- 
by, volunteered,  "They  moved 
the  basket  into  the  right 
places."  Zimmy  agreed  in  part, 
and  said  of  his  teammate,  "This 
guy  here  must  have  had  6  or  7 
assists,"  and  of  the  team,  "We 
all  played  well.  In  the  first 
half,    we    were    fa.st    breaking. 


plague  small  teams 

The  Greater  Bostons  meet, 
held  at  Tufts  last  Friday  and 
Saturday,  marked  a  first  for 
the  Judges,  and  hopefully,  an 
indication  of  things  to  come. 
With  Charlie  Vidich,  school 
record-holder  in  the  pole  vault, 
taking    second     place     in     the 


but  somehow  our  last  pass  |  freshman  vault  Friday,  and 
seemed  to  get  messed  up  all  the  |  Mike  Kelly  copping  fifth  place 
time.    We  finally  started  click- 1  in  the  1000  yard  run  for  frosh 


/ricrccttbte.' 
the  second.  With  five  minutes 
left  in  the  opening  frame, 
Brandeis  caught  Pace  at  40-40. 
They  ran  the  count  to  45-42, 
49-44,  52-47.  and  closed  the 
half  with  55-50  lead. 

The  second  half  started  with 
the  Judges  playing  the  take- 
charge  game  they  are  famous 
for  not  having  played  during 
the  second  half.  Inside  of  two 
minutes,  the  lead  was  59-50;  in 
a  few  more  minutes,  it  went  to 
65  51.  The  Judges  didn't  re- 
semble UCLA,  no,  but  neither 
did  they  mirror  a  team  standing 
at  1-9  entering  the  game.  It 
was  never  close  again,  as  the 
Judg(^  built  their  lead  to  19  at 
one  point,  held  it  steady  at  17 
most  of  the  way,  then  broke  the 
magic  100  mark  with  time  to 
spare.  While  all  this  was  going 
on,  Mr.  Zimmerman  was  mak- 
ing sixteen  of  nineteen  shots 
from  the  floor  and  34  points  in 
all;  the  injured  Bob  Nayer  was 
taking  twelve  rel>ounds  in  the 
half,  including  six  in  the  first 
three     minutes     and     fourteen 


ing  on  our  pa.sses  in  the  second 
half,  and  it  made  a  difference." 

Let  us  not  forgot,  though,  the 
man  with  the  bad  ankle:  the 
show  that  Bob  Nayer  put  on 
with  an  injury  that  almost  pre- 
vented him  from  playing  at  all 
was  an  added  incentive  to  the 
excitement  felt  by  all  who 
watch  Bob  play  ba.sketball.  As 
for  Steve  Katzman,  this  game 
showed  him  developing  into  the 
playmaker  he  can  be  more  than 
any  previous  game.  Steve's 
pa.ssing  and  driving  will  unify 
this  team  on  the  court  in  future 
days. 

It  was  that  kind  of  a  day.  It 
was  long  awaited,  long  over- 
due.  There'll  be  more  like  it. 


on  Saturday,  the  freshmen 
scored  their  first  points  ever 
in 'Greater  Boston  competition. 
Freshman  Det  Suderow  nar- 
rowly missed  making  the  finals 
of  the  high  hurdles,  but  Coach 
Norm  Levine  has  already  seen 
what  he  can  do.  Suderow  cap- 
tured second  place  in  frosh 
high  hurdles  at  the  MIT  Invita- 
tional Meet  last  week,  while 
Vidich  won  the  pole  vault 
there. 

It  was  an  impressive  show- 
ing at  MIT,  as  the  880  yard  re- 
lay team  finished  4th  (9  teams 
competed)  in  1:47.2.  The  sprint 
medley  relay  team  also  looked 
strong,  with  a  fifth  place  finish. 
The     two-mile     race     seemed 


Wrestlers  Get  3nl Straight  Victory; 
Lerman,  Weiss  Remain  Undefeated 


The  Brandeis  wrestling  teamwins 
continued  its  upward  climb 
last  week  at  the  expense  of 
Boston  State.  Pulling  its  rec- 
ord to  4-3,  the  wre.stlers  once 
more  won  handily,  26-15. 


Mike   Lerman,    Bernie 


for 
Peter  Branigan,  running  in 
fifth  place  with  two  laps  left 
Funny  thing,  though,  the  ofli- 
cial  in  charge  of  calling  out 
laps  remaining  got  him.self  tied 
up  and  Branigan  heard  only 
the  "one  lap"  call  given  to  one 
of  the  leaders,  who  had  lapped 
the  field,  and  so  he  stopped  one 
lap   early,   as    did    three   other 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 

Jay  vees  Now  3-3; 
Face  Assumption 
Tonight  at  6:15 

By  JOEL  LUBIN 

Battling  to  bring  the  team 
record  back  over  .500,  the 
Brandeis  Junior  Varsity  bas- 
ketball five  meets  the  As.sump- 
tion  Jay  vees  at  6:15  tonight  in 
the  Shapiro  Athletic  Center. 
The  team's  present  slate  is 
three  wins  and  three  defeats. 

The  Jayvees  started  strong 
this  season,  winning  their  first 
three  games  at  the  expense  of 
Bates,  M.I.T.,  and  Newton  Jun- 
ior College  respectively.  "Then 
the  club  lost  a  tight  game  to 
W.P.I,  and  dropped  a  thriller 
at  Clark  by  a  110-100  margin. 
Last  Thursday  they  were 
bombed  at  Worcester  Academy 
due  in  part  to  a  great  height 
disadvantage  (Worcester's  start- 
ing five  averaged  four  inches 
per  man  taller),  a  weird  court 
(one    couldn't    shoot   from    the 


Psychology  197aR,  The 
Psychology  of  Political  Bick- 
ering, taught  conjointly  by 
Dr.  John  Roche  and  IVIme. 
rKj.nor  K^i  rhek.  will  be  of- 
fered in  block  III.  Polemics 
must  be  submitted  before- 
hand for  approval  by  the  in- 
structors. Guest  lectures  will 
be    given    by    Juan    Peron. 


Gelb,  and  Ron  Ratner  all  pinned  'corner  because  of  an  overhang), 
their  men  in  the  third  and  final  [  and  some  questionable  officiat- 


nn.inka  -.o  ,.,«ii.  o«^  c«         xr  i  '^^^^  match  stuck  to  the  pat- 

points  as  well;  and  Steve  Katz-  tern  that  has  been  established 
man  was  toss.ng  the  ball  be-  by  the  team  in  recent  weeks, 
hmd  his  shoulders,  over  his  Namely,  the  Judges  had  little 
^^.i^^^"'"^  ^^^.  ^^^^'  ^"^'  as  difiiculty  in  the  early  going, 
an  added  attraction,  hitting  the  !  but  were  found  to  be  rather  vul- 
open  man  every  time.  The  j  nerable  in  the  heavier  weight 
crowning  moment  had  to  come  |  classes  This  time,  the  Judges 
when  the  coach  was  able  to  lift  i  dropped  the  123  lb.  class  and 
the   five   mainstays   with   three '  then    ran    off    five    straight 

Announcing: 
20%  discount 
"Any  Wednesday'^ 

$5.50  lift  ticket  for  $4.40 
S4.00  class  lesson 
for  $3.20 


That  s  right,  you  get  20%  off  on  lift  tickets  and/or  ski  lessons  if  you're  a 
bona  fide  college  student,  (bring  I.D.)  Because  from  now  on.  Wednesday*  is 
Colleee  Day  at  Waterville  Valley.  As  you  know,  midweek  skiing's  the  greatest' 
Our  well  groomed  slopes  and  trails  are  uncrowded  and  lift  lines  are  nil 
You  get  in  a  lot  more  runs  for  your  money.  After  skiing,  you'll  enjoy  the 
swinging  bar  and  good  food  at  the  "Afterthought"  in  the  Waterville  Inn  It's 
a  fast,  easy  drive  via  Interstate  93  and  3  to  West  Campton:  then  follow  s\gn$. 
*  tKcept  on  Washington's  Birth<tay 


wrestling  period,  with  Gelb's 
pin  coming  on  a  stunning  re- 
versal. Decisions  in  this  streak 
were  turned  in  by  Neal  Weiss 
and  Bill  Boro.  in  130  lb.  and 
152  lb.  classes  respectively. 

These  wins  sent  Brandeis  to 
the  fore  with  an  imposing  21-5 
lead,  but  the  Judges  could  gain 
only  one  victory  in  the  final 
three  bouts,  an  early  pin  by 
Norm  Wilson  in  the  177  lb. 
class.  Harry  Malech  (167  lb.), 
and  John  Cipora  (heavyweight) 
were  each  pinned,  giving  Bos- 
ton State  their  remaining 
points. 

Undefeated  Wrestlers 

The  wrestling  team  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  teams  to  be 
found  at  Brandeis  this  year. 
LfOd  by  Mike  Lerman  and  Neal 
Weiss,  both  of  whom  have  7-0 
records  so  far,  the  team  goes  up 
against  Hartford  on  February 
18th.  and  then  returns  home  to 
meet  Yeshiva  on  February  26th. 


ing  (Coach  Bash  had  two  tech- 
nical fouls  called  on  him, 
which,  added  to  his  intramural 
collection,  give  him  one  of  the 
highest  mid-season  totals  in 
Brandeis  sports  history). 

The  Baby  Blue  were  forced 
to  play  these  three  games  with- 
out the  services  of  star  center 
Teddy  Evans  who  was  first  in- 
jured and  then  promoted  to 
varsity.  The  only  big  man  the 
team  has  is  the  still  developing 
Steve  Wittlin. 

Fred  Poneman  is  the  leading 
scorer  averaging  16.5  points  per 
game.  Steve  DiPace  holds  the 
team  record  for  most  points  in 
a  half  (22)  and  most  points  in 
a  game  (31).  Poneman  is  also 
averaging  eleven  rebounds  a 
game  to  lead  the  team  in  this 
category.  The  backcourt  duo  of 
Kevin  Anderson  and  Mark 
Shulman  has  been  very  steady 
and  l>oth  men  are  averaging  in 
double  figures. 


PIECE  O'PIZZA 

FREE  DELIVERY 

For  4  or  More  Pizzas 

897  MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 
Phone  893-9047 


He:  Horterise  .  .  .  they're 
playing  our  song! 

She:  Yes.  Edgar,  it  brings 
back  those  wonderful 
days  when  we  first  met 
in  the  lobby  of  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic  Hotel 
.  .  .  seven  years  ago. 

He:     Seven  wonderful  years 

■  .  .  .  and  e'^ery  college 
vacation  since  then 
we've  been  coming  back 
to  New  York  and  the 
Sheraton-Atlantic. 
For  Thanksgiving, 
'Christmas,  Mid-years, 

'  Spring  vacations  .  .  . 

She:  And  the  Sheraton- 
Atlantic  has  such  con- 
venience to  theatres, 
museums,  libraries, 
Lincoln  Center,  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  with 
such  swinging  restau 
rants  right  in  the  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al- 
ways make  out  best  at 
the  Sheraton  Atlantic. 


He: 


You  were  always  such  a 
romantic,  darling. 


STUDENT  RATES:* 


Single $8.00  per  person 

Twin 6.00  per  person 

Triple 4.50  per  person 

Quad  o 4.00  per  person 

Faculty  rates  are  low  too: 

Single  ...  $8  •  Twin  ...  $12 
For  reservations  contact  your 
Sheraton  Student  Representa- 
tive or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 
2-2004  for  immediate  confirma 
tion  of  student  rates. 

*Sturlenf  rates  do  not  apply  March 
1/-18.  1967. 

SHERATON 
-ATLANTIC 

HOTEL  Broadway  and  34th  St.. 

I    N.Y..N.Y.  10001(212)  PE  6-5700 
Ralph  Hitz  Jr.,  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
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LECTURE 

Oa  TlMiradoy,  F«bniary  23  at  4:M 
P.M.,  Professor  Frodorick  Lono,  netod 
•conomic  historion  ond  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Americon  Historicol  As»o> 
ciotion  will  speok  on  "Venice  ond 
History"  in  Olin-Song  124. 
ANIMALS 

The  perenniol  concern  with  stroy 
•nimal  populotion  o»  Brondeis  hos 
now  osswmed  the  proportions  of  a 
limited  wor.  An  "Importont  Notice" 
has  been  posted  in  the  dining  hells 
ond  in  the  snock  bar,  which  runs  as 
follows:  "We  are  moking  every  effort 
to  keep  all  animals  out  of  the  Dining 
Holls.  We  are  contacting  owners 
seeking  their  cooperation.  We  wiH 
coll  the  City  Pound  as  a  lost  resort. 
Yo«r  cooperation  by  not  feeding  them 
wHI  be  appreciated.  Norman  Grimm, 
Monoger  of  Dining  Services." 

Student  speculation  has  been 
aroused  as  to  the  reosons  for  this  es- 
calation of  concern.  On*  student  sug- 
gested thot  the  University  might  fear 
an  epidemic  of  bubonic  plogue. 
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Boycott  Estimated  80%  Successful; 
President  Addresses  Student  Union 


Last  week's  boycott  to  pro- 
test overcrowded  classes  was 
an  estimated  80  per  cent  suc- 
cessful. According  to  members 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  committee,  the 
heaviest  support  for  the  boy- 
cott came  in  Gen  Ed  courses. 
Also,  support  appeared  to  be 
stronger  among  freshmen  and 
sophomores  than  it  was  in  the 
other  classes. 

For  the  two  days  of  the  boy- 
cott. February  15  and  16,  class- 
rooms all  over  campus  were 
empty  or  nearly  empty.  A 
headquarters  was  set  up  by  the 
Ad  Hoc  committee  in  the  Castle 
snack  bar  to  which  class  at- 
tendance figures  were  reported. 
Mimeographed  sheets  were 
published  reporting  the  figures 
for  each  hour. 

In  the  exclusively  Gen  Ed 
science  courses,  attendance  was 
very  low.  There  were  five  stu- 
dents in  Phys.  Sci.,  none  in 
Chem.  Sci.  lb,  and  surprisingly 
32  in  Bio.  Sci.  In  most  upper 
level  science  courses,  however, 
boycotting  was  not  so  exten- 
sive. Attendance  in  science 
courses  included  Physics  10,  7; 
Physics  11,  20;  Bio.  10,  10; 
Chem.  25b,  38;  Chem.  10b  sec- 
tions, 3,  3.  12. 

Attendance  in  Hum.  1  sec- 
tions was  extremely  low,  and 
most  English  Comp.  sections 
were  empty.  A  sampling  of  at- 
tendance figures  for  other 
classes  includes  the  following: 
Hist.  123b,  15:  Russian  1,  3; 
Soc.  106b.  39;  Philo.  15b,  15; 
Psych.  2b,  16;  Hist,  lb,  35; 
Eco.  laR,  Sec.  1,  6;  T.  A.  2.  7; 
Latin  10,  4;  Philo.  23b,  2;  Music 
1.  54;  Hi.st.  164b.  38;  Soc.  laR, 
15;  Philo.  lib,  5;  French  139b, 
20. 

Radio  and  press  coverage  of 
the  boycott  was  in  general  im- 
partial, i 


By  CHUCK  GOLDFARB 

President  Abram  Sachar  addressed  an  overcrowded  Nathan 
Seifer  Hall  audience  last  Thursday,  at  11:00  a.m.  on  the  issues 
which  came  to  focus  in  the  student  boycott  of  classes.  He 
prefaced  his  remarks  by  stating  that  he  "didn't  think  it  (the 
boycott)  necessary  because  so  much  wanted  by  the  students 
was  bemg  done  or  on  the  way  to  being  done,"  but  added  that 
at  least  he  could  be  "proud  that  it  was  conducted  with  so  much 
dignity  and  with  such  a  fine  sense  of  responsibility." 

Dr.  Sachar  then  borrowed  a  parable  from  the  late  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter's  Supreme  Court  experience  to  caution  the 
student  body  that  "No  is.sue  is  as  simple  as  it  appears  to  the 
uninitiated."  He  advised  again.st  the  evils  of  dogmatism,  request- 
ing that  students  search  for  and  secure  information  before 
"rushing  into  judgment." 

The  president  gave  an  historical  account  of  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  at  the  core  of  the  university's  problems — financing 
Brandeis  was  founded  not  with  the  millions  of  a  Rockefeller  or 
Stanford  family,  but  rather  by  "the  good  will  of  people  who 
believed  that  a  school  like  this 
should  exist."  From  its  precari- 
ous birth,  the  school  progressed 
largely  on  the  strength  of  faith 
these  people  had   in  it  —  faith 
which    allowed   them   to    grant 
faculty     tenure      without     en- 
dowed financial  backing  (in  the 
university's   second    year)    and 
to  establish  a  graduate  school 
as  soon  as  they  received  legis- 
lative authority  (sixth  year). 

The  decision  to  institute  a 
graduate  school  continues  to 
shape  university  policy.  Dr. 
Sacliar  explained  that  the  de- 
velopment of  one  graduate  de- 
partment necessitates  the  estab- 
lishment of  others  in  comple- 
mentary areas.  .Thus  there  are 
now  twenty  graduate  programs, 
with  three  or  four  on  the 
agenda  for  the  near  future.  He 
stressed  however  that  there  is 


Students  Show  Support 
Of  Fifth  Course  Option 


The  Student  Educational 
Policies  Committee  has  re- 
leased the  findings  of  its  re- 
cent survey  of  student  opin- 
ion on  the  undergraduate 
course  load.  While  the  E.P.C. 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  ana- 
lyze all  the  statistics  compiled 
from  the  386  respondents  (in- 
cluding 115  who  made  exten- 
sive comments  on  the  8  alter 


of  the  fir.st  three  choices.  The 
second  most  popular  alterna- 
tive with  255  respondents  rat- 
ing it  as  one  of  the  first  three 
choices  was  "four  course  load 
with  an  optional  pa.ss-fail  fifth 
course."  By  far  the  least  fa- 
vored alternatives  were  "five 
course  load  with  no  pass  fail" 
with  only  8  students  consider- 
ing   this   as    one   of    the    thrc»e 


native  course  load  systems  of- 1  best    choices,    and    the    5-5-4-4 
fered),     several      significant   system  which  received  only  41 


trends  have    been   noted. 


votes  as  one  of  the  first  three 


Of  the  386  respondends,  203  I  choices, 
chose  a  "four  course  load  with  student  EPC  Chairman,  Jay 
an  optional  fifth  course  taken  r.  Kaufman  said:  From  my 
either   for   a    regular   grade   or   reading   of   the   statistics     it 


pass-fail"  as  first  choice  and  a 


seems  clear  to  me  that  the  un- 


total  of  298   listed  this  as  one   dergraduate    student    body    fa- 
~~  ~  vors   a    four    course    load    with 

an  optional  fifth  course  taken 
for  credit  without  additional 
charge.  While  the  final  E.P.C. 
statement  must  await  further 
analysis  and  discu.ssion,  I  think 
it  is  .safe  to  .say  that  we  will 
shortly  be  able  to  present  the 
faculty  With  strong  support  for 
a  four  cour.^e  load.  This  would 
of  course  involve  a  reduction 
course,  eight  are  undergradu- '  in  required  courses.  At  pre.sent 
ates.  I  the    Student-Faculty    EPC.    is 

of  General 

teaching    load.'  Jay    Kaufmari  j  P<>i"^*^ci  out  that  the  figures,  es-    Education  requirements.  I  feel 

chairman    of    the    committee' |  Pf^^^"^  ^^^"  ^"PP^^"^^"^^^  ^^y    ^^^'^t   our   preliminary   proposal 

)ut    that    the    average  i ''"^.  ^H^''"^^^*^"'**  given   above,  I  could    easily    l>e    fitted    into    a 


Students  Analyze 
Teaching  Load 

By   DAVID  GERSTEL 

Last  week  the  Student  EPCi"  vv.  .      ,     „  ...  i"""    .^vv^v^^....  *. c^u.t. 

released    a    report    on    faculty  I      Michael     Rosenthal,     '68,  ;  finalizing   its  study 
teaching    load.     Jay    Kaufman  |  P^^^^^^^l  0"t  that  the  figures,  es-    Ekiucation  requiren^ 


pointed    ou 


poiniea    out    tnat    the    average  r,  ^.,"'^*"V'     6'vv.-ii   awvjvc,    Loma    ea.siiy    i>e    niiea    inio    a 

teaching  load  of  1.1  courses  per  |  "J''*^?  ^^  ^^^.^F  ^"^^  '"  ^*'^  ^"^'"  i  ^o"'*  course   load   by  an   elimi- 
eamt^atiif    n^-    r^w^f^^,.^^    ,..v..^i^    thc   hum<»nities  and    .s^iciil    sci-    nation  nf  cor.mH  \/*»ap  HiciriK... 


now  "a  much  slower  pace  in 
establishing  new  graduate 
areas." 

The  faculty  requisite  for  such 
ambitious     programs     are     in 
large  demand   (and  small  sup- 
ply) and  can  insist  upon  elab- 
(Continued  on  Fdige  5) 


Revision  of  Gen  Ed 
Proposed  By  EPC 

^      T}"^  JS}}PT'^^   '^  ^   draft  of  a   proposal   by   the   Student-   ecX^^ic.      '     IJ 
Faculty  EPC  for  a  revision  of  General  Education  which  will  SoT         .:.::  155 


semester  per  professor  which 
his  committee  cites  is  a  general 
figure  that  fails  to  account  for 
the  following  factors:  honors 
courses,  reading  courses,  grad- 
uate courses,  and  graduate 
readings  and  dissertations.  Most 
crucially,  the  1.1  figure  blurs 
over  the  differences  in  work 
load  between  the  various  de- 
partments and  the  schools  of 
humanities  and  science.  Some 
members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee compiled  a  set  of  statis- 
tics intended  to  account  for  this 
last  factor.  Their  figures  are 
given  below: 


m<»nities  and    .s<icial   sci- 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


nation  of  second  year  distribu- 
tion  requirements." 


Under  9rad 

food 
Deportment       prof/sem 

Biology  89 

Chemistry 85 

Biochemistry    .  .       .21 

Physics     J  .02 

Math 9 

Anthro 1.5 


speak  to  the  problem  of  cour.se  crowding 

The  Student-Faculty  EPC  feels  that  the  problem  of  course  I  f"^''h        ■ 
crowding   can  be   approached   most  expeditiously   by  exacting  *  * 

from  the  University  reciprocal  responsiveness  in  those  areas  in 
which  it  makes  specific  requirements  of  its  student  body  Con- 
sequently, while  recognizing  that  this  is  a  broad  problem  both 
of  class  census  and  of  general  University  environment  we  wish 
to  speak  first  to  areas  toward  which  we  can  direct  our  attention 
with  some  effect. 


Section  A 

We  feel  that  an  immediate  change  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion concept  to  a  distribution  concept  in  the  "second  year"  of 
General  Education  requirements  is  in  order.  The  definition  of 
distribution  is  as  follows:  Distribution  in  contrast  to  General 
Education  implies  that  there  are  general  areas  which  a  student 
must  study  but  does  not  specify  the  courses  within  those  areas 
in  which  he  must  study.  It  is  our  understanding  that  nothing 
less  than  opening  out  the  whole  range  of  courses  in  a  given 
school  would  satisfy  the  necessity  for  redistribution  of  student 
population  and  for  the  creation  of  that  spontaneity  of  curriculum 
making  which  leads  to  chosen  rather  than  required  studies 
Observing  that  crowding  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  second 
year  of  the  General  Education  structure  we  recommend  that 
a  distribution  requirement  replace  General  Education  in  the 
second  year.  We  feel  that  the  release  of  students  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  fixed  and  limited  set  of  courses  in  the 
second  year  would  make  possible  a  redistribution  of  student 
population  along  lines  of  spontaneously  generated  interest  and 
in  view  of  coherent  individual  curricula. 

Section  B 

However,  we  insist  that  the  University  cannot   withdraw 
any  of  the  staffing  which  it  has  now  invested  in  the  second  year 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 


Politics      }.\ 

English      2.0 

2  4 

Sponish     2.5 

German    2.7 

Italian    4.5 

NEJS    2.0 

Philo 1.7 

Russian         ....  4,5 

Theatre  Arts    .  .  1.7 

Fine    Arts  .  2  05 

Med   Studies    .  .  1.5 


Total  load 
prof/sem 

1.53 

2.0 

I.I 

24 

1.45  . 

20 

20 

no  grod  dept. 

2  5 

1.5 

2.8 

r>o   grod   dept. 

no   grod   dept 

no   grod  dept. 

no   grod   dept. 

39 

32 

no   grod  dept. 

in  transition 

no  grod  dept. 

30 


Students  Reject 
Russian  Threat 

Ten  of  the  thirteen  students  taking  Russian  1  boycotted  th< 
cla.ss  last  Wednesday  despite  a  threatened  E  for  anyone  missing 
the  scheduled  quiz  Feeling  that  group  action  was  necessary, 
a  number  of  the  students  met  outside  their  classroom  in  Shiff- 
man  to  decide  on  the  united  action,  then  left  the  building  under 
the  scrutiny  of  their  instructor.  Mr.   Charles  Gribble. 

Mr.  Gribble  had  previously  cancelled  the  cla.ss  because  of 
the  small  number  of  students  expected  to  attend  during  the 
boycott.  He  had,  however,  clearly  expressed  his  opposition  to 
the  boycott,  stating  that  it  did 


The  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  who  compiled  the 
statistics  pointed  out  that  there 
are  a  number  of  flaws.  As  in 
the  EPC  figures,  no  account  is 
taken  of  faculty  work  done  in 
readings  and  honors  courses. 
Furthermore,  some  departments 
(History,  Am.  Civ.,  Hist,  of 
Ideas)  are  not  included  because 
overlapping  faculty  would  ren- 
der the  results  of  computation 
meaningless. 

Moreover,  according  to  the 
committee  the  statistics  do  not 
reflect  the  fact  that  many  lower 
graduate  courses  have  heavier 
undergraduate  than  graduate 
enrollments.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  so- 
cial sciences.  Thus,  a  professor 
who  is  listed  as  teaching  one 
undergraduate    course    may    in 


not  show  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  students  to  make 
sacrifices.  He  also  tried,  during 
one  class,  to  explain  the  com- 
plexities of  the  overcrowding 
situation. 

In  a  note  received  by  his  stu- 
dents last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Gribble 
reversed  his  decision  to  cancel 
the  class,  stating,  "Since  this 
class  is  clearly  not  among  the 
overcrowded  classes,  I  see  no 
rea.son  to  lose  cla.ss  time  by 
boycotting  this  class." 

The  note  continued,  "I  am 
most  certain  that  the  organizers 
of  the  boycott  will  l^  most 
grateful  for  my  extreme 
thoughtfulness  in  making  their 
counting  easier  and  confining 
the  center  of  attention  to  the 
places  where  abuses  may  exist, 
but  just  in  case  some  ingrati- 
tude should  happen  to  show  its 
face.  I  will  be  giving  a  quiz  .  .  . 
on  Wednesday.  .  .  .  Anyone  not 
pre.sent  will  receive  an  auto- 
matic E."  It  was  signed,  "Hop- 
ing to  have  the  honor  of  your 
presence,  I  remain  your  most 
humble  and  obedient  servant, 
CG." 

According  to  those  present, 
Mr.  Gribble  administered  the 
quiz,  indicating  the  correct  an 


fact  teach  two.  Of  the  ten  mem-    swers,    and    thus    ensuring   an 
bers    of    Dr.    Fellman's    grad  (Continued  on  Pajpe  7) 


Diamandopouios 

Announces  New 

Phnning  Post 

Peter  Diamandopouios,  Dean 
of  Academic  Administration  an- 
nounced la.st  Friday  that  the 
University  had  established  the 
position  of  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies,  and  is  cur- 
rently looking  for  someone  to 
fill  the  post.  The  office  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  undergraduate  com- 
munity. 

Dr.  Diamandopouios  stated 
that  the  creation  of  this  posi- 
tion is  an  "action  in  the  direc- 
tion of  planning,"  and  will  help 
to  coordinate  the  Administra- 
tion's commitment  to  faculty 
and  its  commitment  to  students. 

For  the  time  being,  a  new 
committee  will  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  committee 
on  Course  Oversight  and  Un- 
dergraduate Studies  until  the 
position  is  filled. 
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(This  claim   has   often   beeti   came  almost  entirely  iwymadic 

made  it  dest  rvts  as  much  eon-  between  2000-1800  B.C.  S«<s 
sicieraiion  as  the  claim  that  the  ond,  while  there  was  probably 
To  the  Editor:  ^^^      ^^^    caused    suicides),    an    influx   of   a    new   group  of 

The  recent  Statement  on  gj^^,^^i(j  {he  psychedelic  popu-  people  into  Palestine  at  the  be- 
Drug  Experimentation  from  jatjon  be  found  to  contain  more  ginning  of  MBI,  there  is  no 
the  Administrative  Committee  than  its  proportional  share  of  in  d  i  cat  ion  that  these  were 
xnt    /\aminiM  u  mentally  ill  (which  has  not  yet    Hyksos;  for  their   culture  out- 

represents  a  major  threat  to  m*^'^  pj^oven),  the  question  lasted  the  Hyksos  invasions, 
the  well-being  of  many  Bran-  ^^^^jj^j  ^ave  to  be  raised:  to  reappearing  periodically  until 
deis  students,  which  is  a  far  ^^at  extent  is  this  the  result  of  1200.  Finally  we  have  proof 
creater  threat  than  that  posed  neurotic  or  psychotic  people  that  two  groups  of  people  were 
t  4V.  «  ..f  .ir.iiT^  Thr  Jus-  being  attracted  to  drugs,  rather  on  the  move  in  Arabia:  the 
by  the  use  of  drugs.  Ihc  Jus  J^^^^^-^j^^  ^^,^^^  ^.^y  around?  To  Habiru  "soldiers  of  fortune" 
tice,  in  its  concern  for  due  ^^^^^  extent  does  a  doctor's  and  the  Hurri.  These  two  groups 
process  of  law,  has  touched  on  j^^^jj^j^j^g^  that  a  patient  has  may  have  been  displaced  by 
only  one  aspect  of  the  problem.    ^^^^  drugs  influence   his  diag-    Indo-European  Invaders   (Ken- 

The  users  of  marijuana  and  ^^^jjjj;?  jjo^  often  are  users  yon  Archaeology  of  the  Holy 
the  psychedelic  drugs  are  prob-  ^.o^^itted  to  hospitals  for  no  Land),  and  thus  forced  to 
ably  the  most  diseriniinated-  ^^^^^j.  reason  than  that  they  are  move.  We  have  linguistic  and 
against  minority  group  in  the  ^^^^^  (i  hnow  of  at  least  one  ©ther  evidence  proving  the 
United  States.    The  University,  :j        ■  •  ■  -  ^  — -  ....-a^-  .  •_  -     .      .. 


Beyond  the  Boycott 

The  boycott  is  over.   Insofar  as  its  purpose  was  to  demon- 
strate student   dissatisfaction   with  increasing   overcrowding   in 


, .  agents.)?  perior    weapons    of    war    were 

right   to   alter   one  s  own   con-        ^^^    evidence    against    LSD  able   to   establish    control  over 

sciousness   by    ingesting   plams  -^      ^  j     j^j  anecdotes  and  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

or    chemicals    into    one  s    own   S^.?.^l:^:,"^,Vownit:.l  nHmissions  Kenneth  Price  '70 


or  chemicals  'nto  one  s  own  ^J^^'^ers^f  hospital  admissions 
body.  The  psychedelic  people  "\\"i^^^^%?.i^tistics  provided  that 
_  those  who  lind  religious  or    ^'\\',  "^„:,'^  1^^,''     V^  ,^„^^er  the 


philosophical    signilieance    in 


would  enable  one  to  answer  the 


Velikowsky  II 


steps  in  tiiis  direction. 

The  problem  of  overcrowding  will  not  be  easily  solved, 
t)ecause  it  is  not  the  product  of  any  single  cause.  Dr.  Sachar 
was  right  to  discuss  the  significance  of  the  faculty  teaching  load 
as  one  cause  of  overcrowding.  We  would  be  reluctant,  hovyever, 
to  attribute  to  faculty  'maldistribution'  any  paramount  signifi- 
cance It  is  true  that  in  some  departments,  especially  in  the 
sciences,  the  teaching  load  is  unduly  light  For  example,  the 
average  undergraduate  course  load  in  Politics  is  1.1,  in  Chem- 
istry, .85.  Yet  in  many  other  departments,  the  load  is  consid- 
erable   In  French  it  is  2  4,  in  English  2  0. 

Yet  many  if  not  most  teachers  are  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  Faculty  concern  for  our  education  is  demonstrated  by 
those  professors  who  voluntarily  teach  an  extra  course  or  break 
up  large  classes  for  weekly  discussion  sections.  It  is  also  shown 
by  those  teachers  who  spend  hours  working  on  faculty  com- 
mittees, or  talking  to  students  outside  their  official  office  hours. 

The  proposal  now  before  the  Student-Faculty  EPC  is  an 
intelligent  measure  for  alleviating  overcrowding  through  re- 
forms in  the  second  year  General  Education  requirement.    The 


around.    One   thing   is   certain 

'"'■'"''•.^''"hh  *;h}^?.xtrL'burTn   !loli/^ol>irai-e"^Vlnd'wen.    of  criticism;  there  to,  been  all 

poses  to  add  the  extra   Durnen    ._^ /r ^^      rru«„    Kn^,^    trivt^n    .     i !...»» #  ;*  ;,.  «k«  \i^ui.^„rh^ 


both  state  and  Federal  fovern-   ^e  great    maiority   of   p-syche^    general  1  approve  of  this  type 


T'iL"i>»n    inctionT  aKainst   intentioned.    They   have   given  ,„  ,ittle  of  it  in  the  Velikovsky 

these  peopte                                      "«    provocation    for    the    ava-  „^^j    ,,h«,3„     i„    ,he 

inest  ptopit.                                      lanche  of  abuse  that  has  been  .  .                    „                 ..^ 

In  order  for  there  to  be  any   ^Jll^'p^^'on  them  by  the  press,  humanities   as   well   as    m   the 

realistic   discussion   of    this    is-   ^^^   law-enforcement    agencies,  sciences,  have  been  content  to 

sue,  it  must  be  brought  to  the   ^^^  ^^^^  Brandeis  University,  accept    the    opinion    that    Veli- 

filv '^if  ril'.'jrna  w  th  n^^^l  t1         -There  remains   the   question  ,,^^,i,y  is  a  fraud  or  a  crack- 

i'armfn^^rilr^ro^up^L^n^^^^               oj  ^- J^.^         ^^^^^  pot  an'd  forget  about  him. 

with  a  flock  of  poor  little  lambs   f.^/„^"^^hei^  is  a  SrfficuU  p^-  In  detail  my  criticism  of  the 

who  have  gone  astray.   Medical   abuse.    Theirs  is  a  dimcuu  ^  .^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^        ^^^^ 

solieitousness  is  not  a  .substitute   J^Vrselves    to    m  a  k  e    protest,  provocative    point   for    all   stu- 

f or  personal  freedom.  The  great   {C^^^^.^'^ftl  ^  dents    in    the    humanities   and 

M^^u^nXs^  SiD  3oi"B.,.«  rr^pr^ra-^'e^ii^uroi^-r 


'i  ,  worse  orosoect  of  watching  in-  Coey  s  point  of  view  —  and  it 
problem  must  be  stressed  for  5',^^^^^  P^^j^^^^s  p^^ed  off  by  is  certainly  not  untenable  -  is 
another  reason.   It  is  customary   "'"IL.  ?L/i^™i;5i   «,LSrr;n^    that   of  a   wide  distributi^ 


plan  would  change  the  second  year  require-ment  to  a  distribu-   another  reason.   It  is  customary  "'^'"""^  ''"""%*'•"'::"  ^";^«  thM  "of  a'Vide  distribution  of 

fion  requirement,  lightening  the  crowded  Gen _Ed_  courses   bj    ^^^  ^  ,.^,,j   ,,i,,      ,      ,,  t^tUT^^'^  ^'i  I'be  next'^^^^^  uUur"^'  t'hroighout  tCaneient 

frain  from  punishing  hose  who  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^f^  ?o  defend  Near  East.  Thus,  for  example, 
break  state  or  Federal  laws  for  ^^^^^j^Jf "j^^'lf'' p^T'th is  reason  it  if  Hyksos  pottery  is  character- 
reasons  of  conscience  or  politi-  J,^*^:[,^Xtelv  e^Tsentin  ized  by  the  solar  wheel,  and 
cal  conviction.  For  exan.ple  it  ^^Xrs  of^he  Br "nde^s  com-  Caucasian  pottery  as  well,  tl^en 
seemsunlikely  that  the  Admn-  ^;,^:?7.and  I^Decifically  in-  it  would  appear  that  thtre  is 
f'f'^^hnTnr'lErre'son^  S  ^nculty)  w^a^^^^^^^^^  some  cultu?^  connection 
re'f  v.^  e  d  to  r  gi^tcT^  ^i^out  the  use  of  drugs  for  phi-  Speaking  for  Dr.  VeUkovsky. 

Drift  Bofrd    P(XpstlTed^^^^^  ^^^     ^'^^^     ^^'l^     '^urnl 

?n   nnr^mrize   thnf  some   stu  not  hide  behind  anonymous  let-  necessarily  so  -  such  patUrns 

do   not   realize   mai   some    mu       -^ ki;««  .v,„..   k^,,«   t.*N*>.-.    .uv*^ Uimnl   in- 


enabling  students  to  proceed  "along  lines  of  spontaneously  gen 
erated  interest  and  in  view  of  coherent   individual   curricula. 
It  also  advocates  that  the  first  year  Gen  Ed  courses  be  modeled 
on  Humanities  1,  which  is  supposed  to  have  between  15  and 
25  students. 

While  wholeheartedly  approving  this  proposal  as  a  means 
of  reducing  Gen  Ed  class  size  and  giving  students  a  greater 
freedom  to  follow  their  o\,/n  interests,  we  wish  to  point  out  that 
it  will  probably  create  a  certain  amount  of  overcrowding  in  the 
middle-range   courses   which   students   take   to   satisfy    the   dis- 


middle-range   courses   which   students   take   to   satisfy    the   nis-    do   not   realize   mat   some   siu-    'AV^'""^^    j^.g^ouD    grumbling     may   have   been    developed   in- 
tributionrequirement.  in  son.e  cases,  enlargement  of  the    acuity    dents_  use   drugs    for    ro.g.ous   '^''^^^^J^.^f^^^^^^  Snckntly     in    two    areas    at 


may  be  necessitated.   The  Administration  may  also  have  to  con- 
sider a  restriction  of  enrollment  to  the  University. 

We  are  encouraged  by   the   possibility  that  the  necessary 
reforms  in  the  educational   system  of  Brandeis  will   be   made. 


?e"sons     The  general  principle  but  get  together  and  n.ake  their  dependently     in    two    areas    at 

[hM     thr    ITnitersitv    suDDorts  identities  and  their  convictions  about  the  same  time.  Unfortu- 

^uL  ^nd    /^rderal    law     must  »<nown  to  those  on  all  sides  of  nately,  we  really  do  not  know 

fi?  modr?ited   bv   the  TecS-  ^^^    controversy.     Adminisira-  very  much  about  Arabia  -  as 

be    moderated    oy   ineiccogin  ^^^^ ^    ^^    ^^a^    *^   ,^^i;^«  a/..i;i,,.,.cU«    cniH     nil    was    not 


reforms  in  the  educational   system  of  Brandeis  will   be   naadc.    f.^^'T'^^f^^^^^^^^  tors   must   be    made   to   realize  Velikovsky    said,    oil    was    not 

We  also  hope  that  the  tremendous  student  interest  in  such  re- |tion  that  genuine  quesm  ^^^^  persecution  of  psychedelic  discovered     there     until     1938. 

forms  will  be  encouraged  by  carrying  on  discu.ssion  in  as  open    he   r.   sea   ao^^^  ^^^   marijuana    users    will   not  With    no    disrespect    lor    those 

^  Hw^     and   thnHhe   UniveT^^^  be  taken   placidly   by   the  fac-  of    the    Moslem    faith,    1    think 

h:uid'ntts\'^Sn'tos^^^^^^^^  ulty-student     community     and  Jhat  if  excavations  were  ^^^^^^^^ 

dissenters    while    these    issues  individuals  whose  way   of   life  taken  at  places  such  as  Mecca 

nre  being  resolved     There  are  involves  the  use  of  psychedelic  we   would    uncover   some   very 

now    in    the   appeals   courts   at  si.b.stances  should  have  the  as-  ijiteresting     material     whicn 

least  four  or  five  cases  regard-  Mirancr  that  they  are  not  with 

ing  the  application  of  the  First  out  support. 
Amendment  to  drug  laws.  l^isa  Bieberman 

I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  evidence   that   is  advanced 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


might  make  some  of  Mr.  Coey  s 
emphatic  statements  a  bit  more 
doubtful.  That  we  Iwve  no  such 
material  now  should  be  no  rea- 
son to  assume  either  its  exist- 
ence or  non-existence. 

As  for  the  phonetic  connec- 
tions between  the  various  Indo- 
European  sky  gods,  1  would 
like  to  point  out  that  Velikov- 
sky    also     mentioned     several 


a  manner  as  possible,  so  that  the  entire  student   body  will   be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  University. 

Four  Course  Load 

Last  week's  boycott  of  classes  obscured  an  important  ques- 
tion of  academic  reform  which   is  soon  to  be  reconsidered   by 
the  Faculty  Senate.    It  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Bran- 
deis students  are  to  be  allowed  to  work  at  a  four  course  rate.  , -^^  nllreod  dmcers  of  dsv- 
A  poll  of  the  student  body  by  the  Student  EPC  revealed  a  heavy    J?,^  .^  ,^i/  ^,.^^     thO^o  of  mari-  M^Vi.^     .1.      I 

^Cfe^  t=-Jho»''appT^c^.rtSrL1it'ur  oTV^':!  '^^'-WBB^S'^S:  ,  -  »-va,..atio„  of  Dr.  Veli  ,,,     _     „ 

makes  possible.    But  students  who  find  that  their   program  is  g'ven    f    P^^Jj^'^^^J^^  kovsky  s    lecture,    Peter    Coey  Semitic    deities    in    the    same 

such  that  the  five  course  load   forces  them   to  work   hastily  >"  I  ^JJ^  nrnd^m  c  communitv     If  a   t'^tes  several   misconceptions  context.  This  could  be  explain- 

order  to  attend  to  the  required  readings  of  all  five  courses  or  ^(If^ent  atTJ^mpted  suicicle,  and   which  seem  to  call  some  of  Dr.  ed  again  by  a  wide  ^j^^'J^^ll}^^''; 

blamed    it    on    her    unfaithful    Velikovsky's  theories  into  ques-  ^n^ln^f  tn^^rr^nt  foTleg^^^^ 

hov  friend  or  her  failinc  crade   *•        ,i  t  \        a  ^      ..      ^       ,  theories  to  account  lor  »\t>^*'yj' 

in  Vng^h     nobody  w"^I§ac     t'O"   Unfortunately   Mr.  Coey's  «„d  pantheons  with  »!m'l»r  dc- 

ute  to  me  solution  oi  several  oiiier  piuu-    ^     ^  ^^^^  -^^  ^^^^  value  as  an   a't'fle  has  one  major  miscon-  tails    found    in    Mexico,    ta"^ 

pressure  which  makes  life  at  Brandeis  adequate  explanation.  But  LSD   ception  dominating  it :  his  catc-  Jomia      '"d    the    South    beas. 

students.    It  will  permit  time  for  inde-   j,  ^^eh  a  popular  scapegoat  that   gorical  rejection  of  the  Arabian  ?„r.h1°''r»c.  Int    aTthe   v cry 

otherwise  intelligent  people  are   nrii^in  nf  thn  MvWc^*  ^^^   ^  .       .}  4  ^l\ix\\  ^i 

ready  to  regard  any  malady  as   ^'"f  "  "^^  ^^^  }u     ^'^.  •  ^'J^^  .^^^'  l^f  ^l!"  '•'^.iVi  ne 

adequately  accounted  for  if  the       Although    the    MBI     age    is  the  time  of  Joshua  m  Pa^f^J^' 

dreadful    three    syllables   are   shrouded  in  mystery,  so  no  one  there  was  a  very  long  n»gni  »• 

;:;^ei.TaUy^''unJt^a^hleTr-JnTa?i   ^^  ^^f^^"^^  ^^  ^^^Bft- 

^iJj^e-cu^L'n^^^  ra^^he'^r'^g^^rt  ^^f  evidence   that   points   to  "[.^.e^burwe' havV no" 'rUn 

r,  »iUMciii.r>  vY.i.  «.»'H  "-••   -■■""     -" -    the  large  body  of  healthy,  un-    an  Eastern  origin  of  the  Hyksos.  to  consider  it  as  a  factor  wnm 

iiin  the  "big.  popular,  exciting"  ones.    However    it  is  more  offending  LSD  users.    To  liken   First,  the  inhabitants  of  Pales-  (D   we  have  no  known  mten- 

sonable  to  think  that  the  choice  of  which  course  to  drop  will   ^Yi\^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^.^  hunts  of  the   tine  and  Transiordan  were  in-  sive  trade  connections  b^^^ween 

y  from  student  to  student.   Some  will  drop  big  courses,  sorrie   seventeenth  century  is  not  far-    deed  nomads  bv  the  end  of  the  ^be  two  points  in  question  and 

fetched.  twentieth  century.  Megiddo  and    J^)  the  legends  tbem^elves^ai- 

It  is  shocking  how  little  ef-   Beth  Shan  have  practically  no    J^ough     based     on     ine     s- 

fort  has   been    made  to  obtain   record  of  this  period.  In  addi-  theme,  differ  »n  ^'f^^jl^^^^l^^ir 

reliable  statistics  to  support  or   tion,  the  Execration  texts  from  P^^\^    ^?    ^"    extent    »,nai^^M^,,^^ 


^.„, .    .„  _   ._  required  readings   _ 

go  through  the  indignity  and  waste  of  "gut  hunting"  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  in  order  to  achieve  a  liveable  work 
week  will  finally  be  able  to  take  4  courses.  Reduction  of  the 
course  load  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  several  other  prob- 
lems. It  will  relax  the  .  "'*  '  ,-->.x^-j- 
a  misery  for  so  many  students.  It  will  permit 
pendent  exploration  in  fields  which  catch  a  student's  interest. 
It  will  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  class  size.  Observe  the 
mathematical  fact:  1850  students X  five  courses/350  classes  26 
students/class  1850  students X  four  courses/350  classes-^  21  stu- 
dents/class (Of  course,  the  20%  reduction  in  class  size  here 
indicated  will  be  somewhat  modified  by  many  students  electing 
to  take  the  fifth  optional  course.)  It  is  suggested  that  a  four 
course  load  will  result  in  more  extreme  discrepancies  in  class 
size;  students  will  drop  their  small  "O.K."  courses  in  order  to 
retain  the 
rea 

vary  from  student  to  student.   Some  will  drop  big  courses, 
small  ones.   The  result  wil  be  about  a  one-fifth  reduction  in  the 
size  of  all  classes,  large  and  small. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  lightening  of  the  course 
load  loses  much  of  its  value  without  a  concomittant  reduction 
of  the  Gen  Ed  Requirements  (perhaps  from  4  to  3  semesters  in 
each  area  —  a  25%  cut)  and  of  major  requirements  in  those 
departments  which  make  heavy  demands  on  their  concentrators. 
Without  such  reductions  students  will  find  themselves  forced 
to  either  retain  the  five  course  load  and  sufTer  its  various  tribu- 
lat.ons  or  be  confined  in  their  studies  to  Gen  Ed  and  major 
requirements. 

We  hope  that  the  four  course-fifth  optional  program  will 
be  adopted.   It  is  an  important  and  long  needed  reform. 


negate  the  claims  made  against  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  indicate 
LSD.  Many  fundamental  ques-  the  nomadism  and  semi-nomad- 
tions  have  not  even  been  asked:  ism  of  the  inhabitants  of  East- 
How  does  the  rate  of  mental  em  and  Western  Palestine 
disturbance,  attempted  suicide,  (W.  F.  Albright.  The  Archaeol- 
etc,  among  LSD  users  compare  opy  of  Palestine).  Nelson 
with  that  among  non-users  of  Gleuck  has  found  that  while 
similar  age  and  background?  Western  Palestinj  became  much 
Has    LSD    prevented    suicide?     more  settled,   Transjordan   be- 


is  clearly  cases  of  independent 
invention. 

Curtiss  Hoffman  '6" 


This  week  the  Justice  is 
printing  several  letters  which 
it  has  not  had  room  to  in- 
clude in  the  past  few  issues. 


ififerview 


Fellman  on  Boycott 


Michael  Rosenthal 


Faculty  Opinion 

The  Olive  Branch;  Or,  Faults  on  Three  Sides 


The  following  is  an  irregular  and  rather  imprecise  ac- 
count of  comments  delivered  by  Dr.  Gordon  Fellman  Thurs- 
day afternoon  in  his  office,  between  mouthfuls  of  tuna  fish,  and 
later  that  evening  by  telephone.  It  is  cast  in  the  form  of  an 
interview  as  a  face-saving  technique  on  my  part.  The  actual 
encounter  was  more  of  a  conversation,  and  the  questions  below 
were  for  the  most  part  invented  by  me  after  the  fact  to  suit 
the  answers.  My  stenographical  shortcomings  prevented  word 
f<M-  word  transcription,  so  that  while  the  ideas  are  Dr.  Fell- 
man's.  the  phraseology  is  large-  " 

ly  my  own.  His  opinions,  of  into  account.  It  does  not  re- 
course, should  not  be  taken  to  fleet  office  conversations,  or 
represent  either  those  of  the  extracurricular  events  like 
faculty  at  large,  or  of  the  So-  Stein's  Educational  Forum, 
ciology  department.  They  were  which  takes  a  lot  of  time  and 
solicited  because  I  felt  that  any  has  educational  value.  Fur- 
approach  to  the  question  from  thermore,  in  our  department, 
outside  the  vantage  point  of  and  probably  others,  a  large 
the  student  might  serve  to  number  of  students  in  most 
broaden  the  range  of  discus-  graduate  courses  are  under- 
sion.  graduates.  .       ^        .         ^u 

Q.  Dr.  Fellman.  what  do  you  Q.  You  aren  t  denying  the 
think  of  the  boycott  in  gen-  overcrowding  is  a  real  prob- 
eral?  lem.  are  you? 

A.  On  the  positive  side,  it  is  A.  I  suspect  that  a  numl>er  of 
melodramatic.  It  has  drawn  complicated  issues  were  crys- 
everyone's  attention  to  the  talli/.ed  in  this  boycott.  I  im- 
problem  as  no  other  action  agine  that  the  complaint  is  not 
would.  It  has  the  advantage  of  only  against  overcrowded 
a  .sudden  decision,  but  the  dis-  cla.sse.s  —  it  is  against  parts  of 
advantage  that  there  was  no  Gen  Ed.  against  the  quality  of 
time  to  think  it  out  clearly,  or  teaching  of  some  required 
to  propose  adequate  solution.?,  courses,  and  things  that  are 
Q.  What,  in  particular,  do  you  more  difTuse  and  intangible 
think  was  wanting?  concerning    education    as    a 

A.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  whole.  A  statement  of  position 
doing  more  careful  studies,  by  the  prote.sters  could  con- 
The  figure  of  1.1  undergradu-  sider  more  of  the  issues,  not 
ate  course  per  teacher  is  high-   just  one.  ,     ■.   , 

ly  ambiguous.  Teachers  work  There  are  a  number  of  vital 
with  students  on  readings  matters  at  stake.  Even  if  there 
courses  and  honors  papers,  were  a  1-1  faculty-student 
The   figure   does  not  take   this  (Continued  on  Page  5) 


Hews  Analysis 


inion 


Three  Estates 

By  SUSAN  DIAMONDSTONK 

Dean  of  Academic  Administration  Peter  Diamandopoulos 
slated  last  week.  '^It  is  my  conviction  that  a  four  cour.se  load 
will  not  necessarily  change  the  problem  of  overcrowding." 
Many  people  argue  that  the  lighter  load  will  help,  assuming 
there  Is  no  drastic  cut  in  the  nun\ber  of  undergraduate  courses 
offered.  Progress  towards  the  implementation  of  the  lighter 
program  has  been  made  slowly.  . 

Several  members  of  the  faculty  indicated  that  this  is  be- 
cause the  administration  has  been  principally  responsible  during 
the  last  two  years  for  discour-  ~  ~~ 

aging  discussion  and  enactment    ulty   meeting   with   a   study   of 
of  the  four  course  load.    After    its  fiscal  implications. 
the   faculty    had    approved   the        The  four  course  load  proposal 
smaller   load   in   principle   two    is  not  the  only  attempt  to  deal 
years  ago,    Mr.   Sachar  argued    with    problems    of    cla.ss    size, 
for  a  slowdown,  reportedly  t>e-    President  Sachar  has  expressed 
cau.se   he   felt  the  faculty   was    concern   over   the   extremes   of 
going  to  use  it  to  lighten  their    class  size.    Several  members  of 
teaching    loads.    The    proposal    the   faculty  noted  that  the  ad- 
was    then    sent   to    the   faculty  (Continued  on  Page   5) 
EPC,   where  it  was  put  into  a 
sul>conmiittee    chaired    by    Mr. 
Diarnaindopoulos.        A     faculty 
member,  who  wishes  his  name 
withheld,  commented   that 
*'W  h  i  I  e      the     administration 
stalled,   the   faculty   had   never 
resolved  the  details  on  making 
it   (the  four  course  load)   pos- 
sible.'* 

The  administration  is  now 
taking  another  position,  argu- 
ing that  the  four  course  pro- 
posal cannot  be  approved  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  because  it  carries  im- 
portant fiscal  considerations. 

Dean  Diamandopoulos  stated 
at  a  faculty  meeting  that  the 
cost  of  a  study  of  the  fi.scal  im- 
plications would  be  $25.000 — a 
figure  apparently  regarded  as 
prohibitive.  Since  then,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Economics  depart- 
ment has  outlined  the  proce- 
dure required  for  such  a  study. 
and  noted  that  the  Brandeis 
Economics  department  is 
skilled  enough  to  be  able  to 
perform  any  study  that  might 
be  required.  Mr.  Sachar  has 
not  yet  accepted  this  outline.  A 
faculty  informant  said  that  the 
fiscal  and  other  implications  of 
the  proposal  were  quite  clear. 
Tliese  include  smaller  classes, 
and  a  greater  University  in- 
come per  course.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  History  David  Fischer, 
among  others,  told  The  Jus- 
tice that  the  question  of  fiscal 
implications  is  a  "phony  issue." 

At  the  faculty  meeting  last 
Friday  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  bring  up  the  four  course  load 
lor  discussion  once  more.  The 
proposal  was  then  sent  to  Ihe 
faculty  EPC  with  instructions 
to  report  back  at  the  next  lac- 


BY  DAVID  FISCHER, 

ASSOCIATE  PROF. 
OF  HISTORY 

The  boycott  served,  beyond 
a  doubt,  to  dramatize  our  dif- 
ferences. Whether  it  will  help 
us  to  resolve  them  remains  to 
be  seen.  There  are  signs  which 
point  in  both  directions.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  an  unques- 
tionable faculty  backlash  of 
major  proportions.  At  a  faculty 
meeting  which  fell  by  chance 
on  the  last  day  of  tire  boycott, 
the  question  of  student  partici- 
pation in  tenure  decisions  was 
postpojied  to  another  session. 
Friends  of  that  controversial 
measure  feared  that  the  re- 
action might  l3e  strong  enough 
to  defeat  it.  Happily,  the  boy- 
cott has  had  other  results  of  a 
more  constructive  nature.  One 
department,  at  least,  has  or- 
ganized a  student-faculty  com- 
mittee, to  serve  as  a  new  chan- 
nel of  communication  between 
the  two  groups.  Other  depart- 
ments are  moving  iji  the  same 
direction. 

But  an  even  more  construc- 
tive consequence  might  be  im- 
agined  —  not   the  opening   of 
new    lines    of    communication, 
but   a   more  extensive  and  in- 
telligent use  of  all  the  old  ones. 
Our    channels    of    communica- 
tion  are  more   numerous   than 
our  communications.   Hot-lines 
twim?  like  ivy  on  our  modern 
campus  —  but  the  circuits  are 
.seldom     overloaded.     What     is 
needed,   in  my  opinion,  is  not 
a    lot    of    new-fangled    ijistitu- 
tional  arrangements,  but  some 
good  old-fashioned  plain   talk, 
among    the    three    major    com- 
ponents   of    our    community — 
students,  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration    Each    of    these    three 
groups   is  increasingly  tending 
to  define  the  university  as  itself. 
Each   is   growing   more  consci- 
ous of  its  own  special  virtues, 
and  of  its  own  particular  griev- 
ances.   A   spirit   of  .self-righte- 
ou.sness    characterizes    our   de- 
liberations. President  and  pro- 
fes.sors,   deans  and   undergrad- 
uatx\s    habitually    take   a    mar- 
tyr's pose,  like  zo  many  St.  Se- 
bastians. 

Many  years  ago,  in  1815, 
when  the  rivalry  of  American 
political  parties  had  reached 
the  acme  of  rancour  and  re- 
crimination, a  journalist  named 
Mathew  Carey  issued  a  book 
called  The  Olive  Branch;  or 
Faults  on  Both  Sides.  In  the 
same  spirit,  the  following 
thoughts  are  offered,  with  the 
faint  and  fleeting  hope  that  an 
Era  of  Good  Feeling  might  be 


in  the  offing,  in  our  part  ol  the 
world. 

I.  The  Students 

One  major  criticism  might 
be  made  of  the  Brandeis  stu- 
dent body  (or  more  precisely 
of  that  part  of  it  which  has 
been  speaking  for  the  whole). 
There  has  been  a  most  unfor- 
tunate disparity  between  words 
and  acts  —  betwLH?n  demands 
and  behavior.  How  often  have 
we  heard  undergraduates  de- 
mand to  be  treated  like  adults? 
And  how  often  have  we  seen 
them  behaving  like  children? 

The  boycott  itself  is  a  good 
example.  It  was,  in  my  opinion, 
a  very  bad  tactical  blunder — 
the  disruption  of  classes  is 
surely  an  irresponsible,  inap- 
propriate and  immatupc  way  to 
express  concern  about  an  edu- 
cational problem.  The  disrup- 
tion of  small  classics,  in  par- 
ticular, was  a  very  curious  way 
of  demonstrating  against  lar<»o 
overcrowded  lectures.  The  de- 
cision to  undertake  a  student 
strike  at  a  time  when  many 
other  avenues  were  open,  when 
more  were  opening  all  the 
time,  and  progress  was  being 
made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  was 
a  stunt  which  was  fully  as 
sophomoric  as  the  Ad  Hoc  com- 
mittee which  conducted  it.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  reminder 
of  the  difference  between  ado- 


lescence ajid  adulthood,  and  a 
powerful  argument  for  pa- 
ternalism in  our  pedagogical 
arrangements. 

But  boycotting  is  not  the 
worst  of  it.  We  hear  much  from 
stiNlents  about  the  abysmal 
quality  of  Brandeis  teaching^ 
but  very  little  about  the  low 
state  of  Brandeis  learning.  The 
real  scandal  at  Brandeis,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  the  size  of 
courses,  but  rather  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  conducted. 
And  that  problem  has  roots 
among  the  students,  as  well  as 
the  faculty.  I  have  found  that 
though  undergraduates  are 
quick  to  carry  signs  and  ban- 
ners, they  are  very  slow  to 
show  a  comparable  initiative 
inside  the  classroom  or  the  li- 
brary. There  is  a  pervasive 
passivity  of  the  mind,  which 
leaves  a  kind  of  intellectual 
vacuum,  into  which  instructors 
move  with  lectures  and  other 
pedagogic  devices  which  Mr. 
McLuhan  would  surely  cla.s.sify 
as  cool  medi.i. 

It  is  immen.sely  difficult,  in 
my  ex{K»rience,  to  encourage  a 
Brandeis  undergraduate  to  take 
over  any  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  educatiaig  himself.  It 
is  practic;«lly  impo.ssible  to  find 
him  readin*;,  on  his  own,  in  the 
library.   It   isn't   that   he    lacks 

(Coniinned  on  tmge  4  \ 


Communication 


The  objections  to  the  boy- 
cott posed  by  students  during 
the  days  preceding  it  were 
numerous  and  basic:  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee's  statements 
were  not  clear;  students  sup- 
porting the  demonstration 
often  did  so  in  an  arrogant, 
pushy  manner;  a  boycott  would 
not  be  a  fitting  response  to  the 
problem  of  over  -  crowding; 
crowding  in  courses  selected 
becau.se  of  the  instructor's 
charisma  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  faculty  or  the  administra- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  that  ap 
proximately  80%  of  the  stu- 
dent body  was  absent  from 
classes  on  the  two  days  desig- 
nated as  the  boycott,  despite 
widespread  consideration  and 
expression  of  these  objections. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  boy- 
cotters  unanimously  or  evenly 
largely  agreed  that  the  boycott 
was  a  fitting  response  to  the 
specific  problem  of  crowded 
class  rooms. 

Even  among  its  leaders,  there 
was  considerable  disagreenient 
as  to  the  boycott's  purpose, 
and  to  the  problems  it  at- 
ts*mpted  to  conlront.  Some  re- 
mained true  to  the  old  idea  of 
demanding  reforms  to  be  im- 
plemented in  the  near  future. 
Others,  after  hearing  Eh*. 
Sachar  iAdicate.  on  Monday 
night,  tkat  the  administratiopi 


Henry  Sussman  

has  bLn?n  addressing  the  prob- 
lem for  some  time,  changed 
their  tune  slightly:  the  boycott 
now  was  to  be  the  springboard 
for  widespread  student  involve- 
ment in  all  aspects  of  univer- 
sity life.  Others  reformulated 
the  effect.  Instead  of  inducing 
a  change  in  administrative  or 
faculty  policy,  they  said,  the 
boycott  would  enable  the  stu- 
dents to  sense  their  own  unity, 
their  ability  to  act  as  a  group 
in  their  own  Ijetter  interest. 

And  yet  the  boycott  "suc- 
ceeded," despite  fluctuations  in 
leadership,  stated  purpose, 
stated  need,  and  intended  re- 
sult, because  it  provided  the 
student  body,  as  a  whole,  with 
means  of  expressing  its  frustra- 
tion at  not  being  able  to  mod- 
ify the  status  quo,  and  at  hav- 
ing no  effect  on  its  own  style  of 
living.  The  sentiment  which 
sparked  the  formation  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee,  which  won 
Student  Council's  unanimous 
support,  the  Justice's  encour- 
agement, and  which  provided 
the  impetus  to  the  participation 
of  a  majority  of  the  .student 
body  was  one  of  frustrated 
anger. 

At  his  meeting  with  student 
leaders  on  Monday  night,  Dr. 
Sachar  expressed  surprise  and 
dismay  at  the  widespread  dis- 

(0««tiBued  Ml  Page  S> 


Does  growing 

up  have  to  be  absur(J? 

Can  you  learn 
about  McLuhan 
through  Aristotle? 

What  kind  of  political  life 
is  plausible  in  Vietnam? 

What  happens  in  a  "happening"? 

For  the  undergraduate  who  is  unwilling  to  .vettle  for  easy 
answers,  who  ^eks  relevance  in  his  studies— there  is  now 
a  place. 

There  is  a  small  college  within  a  noled  university  in  New 
York  City.  It  has  no  **credit  system**  for  measuriog 
knowledge;  no  large  lecture  halls  for  one-way  dialogues; 
no  teaching  assistants  where  the  professor  should  be. 

What  it  docs  have  is  a  new  program  of  study  conceived 
for  students  who  can  best  realize  their  intellectual  poten> 
tial  by  learning  how  to  inquire,  by  seeking  meaningful 
relationships  between  disciplines,  by  recognizing  alterna* 
live  modes  of  analysis  and  explanation.  It  has  a  faculty 
that  is  discussion-oriented,  concerned  with  teaching  — 
and  learning  ~  only  through  active  participation  of  the 
student.  It  has  a  philosophy  which  views  preparation  for 
graduate  school  as  just  one  of  several  possible  goals  oC. 
a  liberal  arts  education. 

THB  NEW  SCHOOL  COLLEGE  offcrs  ft  two-ycar  course  of 
study  (the  third  and  fourtfi  years  of  undergraduate  work)! 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  Humanities 
or  the  Social  Sciences.  It  provides  opportunities  for  spe-j 
cialized  study  and  research  through  a  tutorial  program 
conducted  within  a  broad  liberal  arts  framework.  It 
grants  degrees  only  on  the  basis  of  comprehensive  exam-, 
inations  administered  after  completion  of  the  course  of 
study.  It  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed 
at  least  two  years  of  college  work  at  other  accredited 
iostitutioas. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Director  ot 
Admissions,  The  New  School  College,  Room  200,  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  66  West  1 2th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1 00 11,  OR  5-2700.  Interviews  will  be  given, 
during  the  Spring  vacation  period. 

THE 

NEW  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE 


Admiuioni  Office  _ 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL  COLLEGE 
New  School  fok  Social  Rekearcm 
66  West  1 2th  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10011 


Ple«ae  tend  me  the  Bulletia  tutd  applicaUon  for  the  New  School 
CoUec*. 
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THE      JUSTICE 


i^ebruory  21,  1967 


Art  Open  Letter  to  Everyone  on  the  Subject  of  the  Boycott 


(Continued  from  T^gt  3) 

time,  but  rather  that  he  lacks 
the  maturity  and  discipline  to 
educate  himself. 

The  course  evaluation  is  a 
case  in  point.  With  a  fiw  ex- 
ceptions such  as  Mr.  Grossman 
and  Mr.  Hartman,  favorable 
evaluations  often  praised  in- 
structors for  putting  oji  a  good 
show.  The  stupid  judgments 
rendered  by  students  upon 
their  instructors  suggests  that 
good  teac'hing  would  not  even 
be  rccogniz<ed  on  this  campus. 

There  is  another  inconsist- 
ency between  student  words 
and  student  acts.  We  hear 
majiy  bitter  arguments  against 
a  university  which  seeks  to 
stand  in  loco  parentis,  and  yet 
the  assault  upon  paternalism  is 
not  really  pressed.  Tlie  univer- 
sity is  asketi  to  provide  a  va- 
riety of  services  —  it  is  ex- 
ptrted  to  insulate  students 
from  the  pressures  of  their  en- 
vironnitnl,  in  a  physical,  a 
psychological,  and  an  intellec- 
tual se/isc.  Students  wish  to 
have  the  best  of  childish  de- 
ptndency  and  the  Ust  of  adult 
independence. 

In   short,    it    seems  fair   and 


reasonable  to  ask  undergrad- 
uates to  reconcile  their  ideas 
ajid  their  acts,  by  a  process  of 
mutual  adjustment.  Until  they 
do  so,  their  position  is  marred 
by  a  really  serious  incon- 
sistency. 

II.  The  Administration 

The  boycott  hit  squancly  up- 
on the  wrong  target.  It  is  in 
fact  the  Administration,  and 
not  the  faculty,  which  is  re- 
sponsible (though  not  neces- 
sarily culpable)  for  course- 
crowding  ijfi  four  specific  ways. 
First,  the  administration  has 
for  fiscal  reasons,  been  forced 
to  expand  the  sizr  of  fhe  under- 
graduate body,  without  a  com- 
mensurate expansion  in  the 
size  of  faculty.  At  the  same 
time,  the  expansion  of  gradu- 
ate programs  absorbed  the  in- 
crease in  faculty.  Secondly,  the 
incumbent  Dean  of  Academic 
Administration  has  in  the  past 
two  years  actively  sought  to 
force  with  some  success  the 
cancellation  of  small-enroll- 
ment courses,  on  the  explicit 
grounds  that  they  were  not  eco- 
nomically effjcient.  Thirdly,  the 
administration  blocked  the  en- 
actment of  the  four  course  load. 


1.  Say,  Mar(«'llo,  is  it  true  ^      2.  Really? 

you  HouiaiKc  Language  majors 
g«'t  nM)ri'  dates? 

Ctrtaiiu  ninitt  No  girl  can 
resist  a  Liitiit  approach. 


Not  when  you  whisper 
"Aiiiuz-vous  la  vie 
boh^'niienne  ma  th^rie?* 


a.  Gosh! 


Or,  "Carissima,  la  ilolcc 
vita  ei  aspttia!" 


Or,  "Vo  te  quiero  mucho, 
frijobtal" 


♦ 


L 


5. 1  have  to  depend  on  plain  6.  But  when  I  tell  the  girls 

English  to  get  my  dates.  I've  lined  up  a  great  job  at 

P  Equitable  that  o£fers  challenge, 

i'ovenno.  ^j^j^  g^^  p^^y^  ^^^  ^  p^sX 

future,  I  get  more  dates 
than  I  can  handle. 

You  mean  I  wasted 
3  years  conjugating 
irregular  verbs? 

Make  an  appointment  through  your  Placement  Officer  to  see 
Equitable's  employment  representative  February  24  or  write 
to  Patrick  Scollard,  Manpower  Development  Division,  for 
further  information. 

The  EQIMTABIE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Home  Offl«« v  12fi.^  Ave.  of  the  AnuruM,  New  York,  N.Y.  I00I9 
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which  the  faculty  voted  to  sup- 
port, two  years  ago.  Again  the 
administration  acted  in  the 
name  of  economy,  insisting 
that  the  "fiscal  implications" 
of  the  plan  were  unclear. 
Fourthly,  the  administration 
has,  during  the  past  two  years, 
abdicated  its  educational  lead- 
ership, in  such  matters  as  a 
root-and-branch  reformation  of 
General  Education  require- 
ments. This  failure  to  promote 
constructive  reform  has  aggra- 
vated the  problem  of  course 
crowding,  in  a  very  serious 
way. 

The  aggravation  of  the  prob- 
lem of  course-crowding  by  the 
administration  in  all  of  the 
above  ways  is  but  a  symptom 
of  a  larger  problem  which  is 
even  more  serious  because  it 
is  more  general  in  its  eflects. 

To  speak  of  the  administra- 
tion is,  of  course,  to  speak  pri- 
marily of  the  President.  This 
university  is,  to  an  unfortunate 
degree,  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man.  The  history  of 
Brandeis  in  its  first  twenty 
years  is  the  biography  of 
Abram  L.  Sachar.  Most  of  the 
many  virtues  of  the  institution 
are  attributable  to  his  remurk- 
able  educational  statesmansihip, 
which  is  in  many  ways  com- 
parable to  that  of  Eliot,  Angell, 
White,  Oilman,  Harper  and 
Van  Hise.  The  vices  of  Bran- 
deis (and  they  are  many,  too) 
often  stem  from  the  same 
source.  The  problems  of  course- 
crowding  and  other  even  more 
serious  problems  are  function- 
ally related  to  three  unfortun- 
ate aspects  of  the  President's 
leadership  which  have  regret- 
tably become  more  prominent 
in  recent  years. 

First,  Mr.  Sachar  increasing- 
ly tends  to  cast  the  prob- 
lems of  his  office  into  fiscal 
terms.  That  he  should  do  so  is 
certainly  understandable.  In 
each  and  every  year  he  must 
raise  money  to  cover  most  of 
the  current  expenditures  of  the 
university.  The  economic  pres- 
sure upon  "him  is  intense  and 
unremitting.  But  all  reasonable 
men  (and  that  includes  Mr. 
Sachar,  though  it  is  fashionable 
to  think  otherwise)  would  sure- 
ly agree  that  pedagogic  prob- 
lems are  not  susceptible  to 
rt^solution  in  a  double-entry 
ledger.  Brandeis  cannot  be  run 
as  if  it  were  Waltham's  largest 
department  store  .  .  .  Cost  ac- 
counting is  often  simply  ir- 
relevant— a  reform  is  no  more 
costly  than  the  traditional 
practice  which  it  is  designed 
to  correct.  That  is  surely  true 
of  the  Four  Course  Load,  and 
of  a  reform  in  General  Educa- 
tion requirements.  But  be  that 
as  it  may  ,  the  idea  of  business 
efficiency  is  not  transferrable 
to  a  university.  All  of  us,  in 
this  connexion,  might  read 
Thorstein  Vebleji's  The  Higher 
Learning  in  America:  A  Memo- 
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randum  on  the  Conduct  of 
Universities    by    Businessmen, 

which  is  surely  as  relevant  to 
Brandeis  in  1967  as  it  was  to 
Stanford  and  Chicago  wheji  it 
first  appeared  in  1918. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Sachar  has 
been  singularly  unsuccessful, 
and  increasingly  so,  in  filling 
his  major  administrative  posts 
with  strong  and  able  men. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions. 
But  it  might  be  said  generally 
that  tne  greatest  single  weak- 
ness of  Brandeis  is  the  quality 
of  its  administration  just  below 
the  presidential  level.  Thomas 
JefT>erson  said  that  the  most 
diflfjcult  responsibility  of  presi- 
dential office  is  the  filling  of 
other  offices.  That  would  ap- 
pear to  hold  for  Mr.  Sachar.  In 
any  case,  there  has  been  in  the 
past  two  years,  an  abandon- 
ment of  effective  leadership  by 
Mr.  Sachar's  chief  lieutejiants, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  ener- 
gies of  Mr.  Sachar  'himself  are 
increasingly  taken  up  with  the 
tremendous  task  of  fund-rais- 
ing. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Sachar  appears 

to  be  growing  more  sensitive — 

even    hypersensitive — to    signs 

of  "disloyalty"  and  "disaflec- 
tion"  among  the  faculty.  He 
appears  to  see  such  devices  as 
the  Four  Coursv  Load  as  a  cun- 
ning device  to  diminish  faculty 
responsibilities,  as  a  species  of 
slow-down,  Tliere  is,  inevit- 
ably, a  certain  measure  of  con- 
flict betwe^en  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration, but  recently,  con- 
flict has  grown  to  genuine  hos- 
tility. Not  too  many  years  ago, 
there  was  much  talk  of  a  single 
community  of  interest  at  Braji- 
deis — of  administrators  who 
were  scholars  and  teachers, 
and  of  teachers  and  scholars 
w'ho  actively  shared  the  right 
and  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tration. More  necently,  Mr. 
Sachar  has  been  speaking  in  a 
different  spirit,  of  filling  major 
offices  with  men  who  are  abo- 
riginally "administrators."  He 
says  cojitemptuously  that  the 
faculty  "couldn't  run  a  grocery 
store." 

It  ought  to  be  axiomatic  that 
effective  pedagogical  reform  is 
possible  only  in  a  close  part- 
nership of  adniinislration,  fac- 
ulty and  students.  Such  a  part- 
nership has  been  quite  impos- 
sible in  recent  years — and  the 
discordant  tone  of  our  delib- 
erations has,  I  regret  to  say, 
been  set  by  the  President.  In  a 
great  and  growing  university, 
he  must  learn  to  accept  the 
idea  of  a  loyal  opposition.  He 
must  resist  the  temptation  to 
read  all  criticism  of  his  acts  as 
an  anarchical  attempt  to  sub- 
vert the  institution.  He  must, 
in  short,  resist  a  tendency  to 
perso'uify  the  institution  in 
himself. 

in.  The  Faculty 

Finally,  a  few  didactic 
thoughts  about  my  colleagues 
on  the  faculty,  whose  behavior 
ought  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
to  be  better  than  the  under- 
graduates, and  the  administra- 
tion, and  yet  which  has  often 
been  worse.  The  faculty  is 
very  quick  to  complain  of  in- 
fantilism in  its  students  and  of 
paternalism  in  its  president, 
but  very  slow  to  criticize  itself, 
and  even  slower  to  recognize 
and  to  accept  its  own  responsi- 
bilities. 

This  would  hold  not  merely 
with  respect  to  administrative 
responsibilities,  but  also  with 
respect  to  our  conduct  in  the 
classroom.  The  quality  of  our 
teaching  is  quite  inexcusably 
low  (I  speak  of  myself,  most  of 
all).  We  were  never  trained  to 
teach;  we  don't  really  have 
very  clear  notions  about  how 
to  go  about  it.  Most  of  us,  for 
lack  of  anything  better,  become 
communicators  of  information; 
we  attempt  only  in  a  secondary 


way  to  develop  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, and  to  enlarge  capacity 
for  critical  thought. 

We  selfishly  engage  in  petty 
acts  of  academic  imperialism, 
seeking  the  aggrandizement  of 
our  departments  and  schools 
withoiut  regard  for  the  interest 
of  other  parts  of  the  university. 
We  are  as  quick  to  denounce  all 
Presidents  and  Deans  as  we  are 
slow  to  offer  constructive  as- 
sistance in  words  and  acts. 

There  is  a  mindless,  instinc- 
tive conservatism  in  our  vis- 
ceral reactions  to  pedagogic 
problems.  And  in  that  ten- 
dency, we  nullify  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  our  in- 
stitution—  namely  its  newness. 
Sometimes  it  seems  that  the 
newness  of  Brandeis  has  ac- 
tually retarded  the  progress  of 
constructive  innovation  in  ped- 
agogic practices.  With  newness 
there  is  insecurity,  and  with  in- 
security, a  tendency  to  cling  to 
the  familiar  and  theestabhsiied 
ways  of  our  profession,  how- 
ever untenable  they  may  be. 

Of  all  the  three  major  com- 
ponents of  a  university,  the 
faculty  might  be  said  to  place 
the  greati^st  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  reform.  The  blindness, 
pettiness,  and  imbecility  of 
learned  scholars  is  always  an 
extraordinary,  and  never  an 
edifying  sight. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in 
which  our  institutions  could  be 
improved;  so  many  problems 
to  be  corrected.  Why  general 
education  requirements?  Re- 
cent experiments  with  their 
elimination  suggest  that  they 
are  simply  unnecessary — that 
students,  with  the  help  of  their 
advisors  or  even  without  it, 
can  be  trusted  to  educate  them- 
selves generally  without  being 
required  to  do  so.  Why 
courses?  It  would  seem  sen- 
sible for  a  student  to  do  one  or 
two  things  at  a  time,  instead 
of  four  or  five — to  work  on  a 
block  system,  rather  than  a 
course  system,  with  the  year's 
work  divided  vertically  rather 
than  horizontally.  Why  grades? 
There  are  other  ways  of  telling 
graduate  schools  about  the 
quality  of  our  students,  and 
other  ways  of  telling  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  Why  lec- 
tures? Can  a  lecture  do  any- 
thing which  a  tape  recorder 
can't  do?  Can  it  do  anything 
which  a  book  can't  do?  Lec- 
tures were  introduced  in  the 
middle  ages  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  a  shortage  of  manu- 
scripts. Since  Gutenberg,  the 
lecture  has  been  an  anachron- 
ism. Why  don't  we  do  away 
with  it? 

Why  can't  an  American  uni- 
versity as  selective  as  Brandeis 
develop  institutional  devices 
which  might  educate  as  eflec- 
tively  as  the  tutor  system  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge — the 
products  of  which  are  surely 
far  superior  to  our  own,  by 
any  imaginable  measure?  Why 
must  the  faculty  wait  for  stu- 
dents and  administration  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  reso- 
lution of  pedagogic  problems 
which  the  faculty  is  better 
qualified  to  resolve? 

In  short,  no  group  at  Bran- 
deis can  look  back  with  pride 
upon  its  conduct  in  the  boycott, 
and  in  the  larger  educational 
crisis  of  which  it  is  a  part  The 
problem  is  historical,  and  as  in 
other  histories  of  other  dis- 
asters, the  question  becomes 
not  what  happened,  but  who  is 
to  blame.  This  historian  has 
tried  to  preserve  his  objec- 
tivity by  the  doubtful  expedi- 
ent of  blaming  everybody.  But 
if  degrees  of  culpability  must 
be  assigned,  then  I  would 
blame  the  faculty  most  of  all, 
and  look  to  them  for  correc- 
tion. 


'  M.  4.  Cffnhill  prtstnti ' 
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Teaching  Load 

(Continued  jrom  Front  Page) 
ence  departments  are  doing  "an 
energetic  and  in  some  cases  an 
heroic  job  of  teaching  under- 
graduates. Therefore,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  solution  of  the 
overcrowding  problem  in  those 
departments  cannot  be  found  in 
increasing  the  work  load  of 
their  faculty."  Others  suggest 
that  the  solution  lies  in  the  hir- 
ing of  more  faculty.  In  his 
speech  to  the  students  in  Na- 
than Seifer  Dr.  Sachar  dis- 
counted the  necessity  of  such  a 
provision.  D.G. 
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ministration  has  expressed  its 
concern  by  mounting  over  the 
past  year  an  intensive  campaign 
for  the  elimination  of  ail  very 
small  courses  as  economically 
inelficient.  Commenting  on  this, 
a  faculty  informant  noted  that 
•*the  student  boycott  is  one  of 
the  best  arguments  in  favor  of 
doing  this  (eliminating  small 
courses)  in  a  long  time."  In 
other  words,  in  order  to  free 
faculty  to  teach  more  classes  of 
30,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  classes  of  5  or  6  in 
the  interests  of  economic  effi- 

t»^^"cy.       ,  . 

Economic  policy  decisions 
are  a  prerogative  of  the  admin- 
istration. Administrators  tend 
to  see  all  questions  in  financial 
terms  primarily,  because  these 
are  the  terms  they  deal  with. 
For  this  reason  the  administra- 


Sachar's  Union  Speech 


tion  is  especially  concerned 
with  financial  costs,  seen  in 
terms  of  efficiency  and  return, 
and  since  the  administration 
controls  most  decisions  by  ap- 
propriating the  funds  necessary 
for  invplementing  policies,  the 
decision  making  process  em- 
phasizes cost  and  efficiency, 
even  in  areas  where  the  ques- 
tions under  consideration  are 
not  basically  financial.  This  is 
not  because  administrators  and 
trustees  are  insensitive  to  uni- 
versity problems;  there  is  no 
question  of  either  malice  or 
conspiracy.  But  rather,  they 
are  in  the  difficult  position  of 
mediating  between  the  con- 
cerns of  the  University  and  the 
demands  of  finance.  And  while 
they  deserve  much  sympathy, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  not  financial. 


(Continued  /rom  Front  Page) 
orate  facilities.  Dr.  Sachar  has 
therefore    seen    "$60     million 
siphoned    off    into    structures" 
with    a    simultaneous    faculty 
"salary   escalation."   This  situ- 
ation has  brought  problems  to 
campuses  all  over  the  country. 
Nevertheless,      Dr.      Sachar 
stressed   that   the    situation    is 
not  all  bad  at  Brandeis.  There 
are  only  27  courses  with  more 
than    50    students,    only    eight 
with  more  than  100;  and  many 
of  these  large  courses   simply 
represent    student    reaction    to 
charismatic  teachers.    Further- 
more, he  claimed  that  it  is  "not 
necessarily  bad  to   have  large 
classes,"  that  one  must  appre- 
ciate the  "differences  between 
seminars  and  lectures." 

He  candidly  admitted  that 
there  are  defects  at  Brandeis, 
and  emphasized  that  "We  are 


Faculty  Interview^  Con't 
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ratio,  Bronstein's  courses 
would  be  crowded.  However, 
even  if  the  reason  why  Bron- 
stein  and  Stein  are  especially 
crowded  is  that  they  arc  very 
good  teachers  teaching  ^ood 
material,  there  is  still  an  im- 
plicit objection  that  there  are 
so  few  teachers  of  such  qual- 
ity that  students  flock  to  their 
courses.  One  issue,  in  other 
words,  may  be  that  there  are 
too  few  places  to  go. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  wonder 
if  some  of  this  is  a  by-product 
of  the  course  evaluation.  If 
t^tudcnts  take  the  evaluation 
seriously,  they  will  be  at- 
tracted to  courses  that  are  fa- 
vorably reviewed.  There  is  a 
danger  not  only  that  they  will 
stay  away  from  courses  that 
received  poor  reviews  —  prob- 
ably with  justification  —  but 
that  they  will  tend  to  ignore 
courses  that  weren't  included 
in  the  pamphlet.  I  suppose  it's 
impossible  to  include  all  300 
courses  in  the  pamphlet,  but 
it  does  hurt  the  teacher  whose 
course  was  not  written  up  when 
another,  of  equal  quality,  re- 
ceives high  praise.  There  may 
be  some  goo<l,  exciting,  pro- 
vocative courses  that  few  stu- 
dents know  about. 

But  the  evaluation  booklet 
has  its  uses.  Since  the  Berke- 
ley tradition  students  have 
been  making  themselves  use- 
fully outspoken  on  question  of 
teaching  quality  and  teaching 
commitments,  and  the  course 
evaluation  is  part  of  this.  It  is 


probably  too  early  to  tell  if  fac- 
ulty have  responded  thought- 
fully to  the  evaluations. 
Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions 
for  solving  the  problem? 
A.  This  is  part  of  my  objec- 
tion to  the  way  this  boycott 
was  carried  out.  Ordinarily,  a 
protest  i^  specific  to  an  issue. 
The  purpose  of  a  strike  in  a 
factory,  for  example,  is  to  get 
a  raise  in  pay  The  boycott  is 
mostly  an  expression  of  dis- 
content, with  no  particular 
goals  in  mind.  If  1  knew  the 
goals,  1  might  have  some  idea 
of  the  appropriate  means.  The 
boycott  alone  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression; whether  it  leads  any- 
where depends  on  how  it  is 
followed  up. 

Q.    What  about  increasing  the 
number  of  faculty? 
A.    This,   of   course,   is   contin- 
gent  on   money.   Probably  not 
all   departments  would   benefit 
from     enlargement.    It    would 
seem    cheaper    and    easier    to 
have    fewer   students    Another 
partial    solution    might    be    to 
have  distribution  requirements 
instead  of  the  present  Gen  Ed 
system.  I'm  not  sure  that  mid- 
dle-level courses  aren't  just  as 
good  as  elementary  ones  in  fill- 
ing   out    someone's    education, 
at  k^ast  in  some  subjects. 
Q.    Do  you   think   the   boycott 
has     damaged     faculty-student 
relationships? 

A.  Many  of  the  faculty  have 
reacted  unfavorably.  It  isn  t 
customary  for  students  to  ques- 
tion the  way  their  teachers 
teach.  A  lot  of  faculty  reac- 
tion may  stem  from  reserva- 
tions    about     student     activity 
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General  Education  requirements  but  must  J^^^^^^^^fJ^^l^^'^, 
fact,  an  increasing  number  of  persons  for  "J»^^^^,^?,"ff  '"'l'"to 
tion  (that  is  to  say,  serious  studies  oflered  by  departments  to 
nonconcentrators).'^'We  observe  that  the  Pf ^"^^^  ^,^*"{i?,^»^ef  up 
the  second  step  of  General  Education  «^J).  Jf  ,^'i^,"^"\\y^fn\  "o 
has  been  to  exact  of  the  University  a  "Ji^V^al  ^'"^"^  |r\^  "^^^^^ 
middle  range  instruction  and  we  would  deplore  any  withdrawal 
from  that  commitment. 

Section  C 

The  Student-Faculty  EPC  feels  that  the  <^^^.^fj^"^"^^^j^ 
be  responsive  to  the  students'  desire  not  only  ^^  ^V^^^J^^^^^i^^ 
classrooms  but  also  to  concern  themselves    (for  credit)    w  in 

matters  which  deeply  interest  them  but  ^j^^fl^^^^^„XaCnUy 
eluded  in  departmental  definitions  of  ItF'^^^f/.^F^^'^Fiex?^^ 
we  have  initiated  what  we  now  call  ^^e  Commit  ee  on  Flex^^^^^^ 
Curriculum  urging  that  an  open  sector  '^^^.'^f  Yf"^|^^ f^  'o?' the 
ing  be  made  available  to  satisfy  the  ^^^'^''^^^Jf'^^^^^^^  a 
student  body  to  learn  what  seems  to  t^,*;",  "\«f„  ^rjii^'}'^^^^^^^ 
description  of  this  program  has. been  P^^Hshed  in  T^«  J»^^^J| 
and  discussions  with  the  Administration  on  this  mailer  are 
under  way. 

Section  D 

The  Student-Faculty  EPC  further  reoomm^^^^^ 
Education  as  currently  conducted  in  *«  l|-t'^hma^  yea^  b«>  Jiom 
fied  in  view  of  the  pressing  need  to  Provide  smaller  mooui^ 
courses  wher^  acute  «»|^"t^°",„l  f  S^ri^^^'"uts"\isfaXy   in 
S;i^/^Vh^h%restt|f"p!n^  and  that  c^ 

must  be  taken  to  retain  the  General  !f  "//*'°"  i^°"3he  real 
Freshman  year  while  rendering  •*  ^o^e  rcspongve^  to.  the  ^  .^ 

needs  of  beginning  students.  1)  ine  '"."V\'  '^  .^^  f^_  General 
the  School  of  Humanities  is  the  ^^]y  .^'^^J^'^.^Jl^^^^^  secUons 
Education  in  the  first  year  at  Brande,s    In    hat  course^sec^^ 

vary  between   15   and  25  ana   «r^^^"'|'|"j:  ihe  other     2.)    In 

courses  planned  in  coordination   one  with  t^^^ 

order  to  obtain  an  analogous  situation  elsewnere  in 

year,  General  Education  must  be  Removed  from  the  compeung 

fnterests  of  the  several  ff  ^ol^^  «nd  must  be  rnade^  a  true,  U^^^ 

versity-wide  obligation  in  wnicn  ^"*^.jf*;yV'"V__:_  vVe  feel  that 
not  on  a  competitive  but  on  a  contributory  basis.  We  ^ce*  jnai 
a  fundamental  three-stream  setup  m  the  ^^^f  "^^^'J.i^^^^  l\ 
entirely  adequate  but  that  the  University  must  contr^buie^  ai 
lar^e  tn  the  staffing  and  formulation  of  this  curriculum  as  d 
wh^^  uid  not  as  It  present  competitively  .^y  fcho°\^Jtamy  o 
it  can  be  a  coordinated  experience  and  so  that  the  totamy  oi 
the  University's  resources  may  be  deployed  on  a  conlnbuiory 
and  not  on  a  competitive  basis. 


like  the  course  evaluation.  As 
the    president    of   another    col- 
lege recently  put  it,  higher  ed- 
ucation  is   the   last   bastion   of 
laissez-faire  in  America.  Teach- 
ers are  the  lasl  entrepreneurs 
who  can,  if  they  wish,  act  with- 
out regard  to  the  needs,  wishes 
or  responses  of  their  audience. 
The   simctity   of  the  classroom 
is   interpreted   as   allowing  the 
professoi    to   teach   how,   when 
and   where  he   wishes.   This   is 
essential  for  academic  freedom 
—  but   that  freedom   need  not 
include  freedom  to  ignore  stu- 
dents.  The   tK)ycott   is   a   state- 
ment that  the  students  will  re- 
spond so  strongly  to  situations 
they    dislike,    that    the   faculty 
must  either  question  what  they 
are   doing   or   reject  the   re- 
sponse.  As   presidents   of    uni- 
versities   and    nations    have 
taught  us,  it  is  easier  to  ques- 
tion the  validity   of  a  popula- 
tion's response  than  the  valid- 
ity of  what  one  is  doing. 
Q.    And    where    do    you    feel 
the  administrative  responsibil- 
ity lies? 

A.  In  a  general,  overall  way, 
the  administration,  were  it 
really  to  speak  for  quality  ed- 
ucation, should  come  to  learn 
what  optimum  learning  condi- 
tions, including  effective  teach- 
er-student relations,  are,  and 
try  to  realize  them  at  Bran- 
deis. The  protest  is  overdeter- 
mined,  and  stands  for  a  num- 
ber of  unspoken  issues.  The 
whole  er'.ucational  experience 
is  involved,  the  entire  environ- 
ment. All  these  things  are  di- 
rectly, or  only  indirectly  re- 
lated to  the  classroom,  which 
is  itself  symbolic  of  higher  ed- 
ucation rather  than  the  whole 
thing.  Unfortunately,  the  uni- 
versity geist  here  is  not  such 
as  to  promote  a  sense  of  com- 
munity in  education.  Admin- 
istrative responsibility  reaches 
into  all  these  issues.  Education, 
to  be  taken  seriously,  must  be 
taken  seriously  all  the  way. 
This  affair  should  be  a  signal 
to  the  students  to  look  at 
everything  that  concerns  them, 
not  only  classroom  figures,  and 
to  work  with  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration in  changing  any 
aspects  of  life  at  Brandeis  that 
can  be  persuasively  represented 
as  unsatisfactory. 


not  going  to  swoon  into  com- 
placency because  every  school 
repeats  the  defects  here." 

Dr.  Sachar  then  discussed 
some  of  the  proposals  which 
the  student  Educational  Pol- 
icies Committee  "has  pressed 
on  the  faculty  EPC."  He  said 
that  all  recommendations  will 
be  worked  on,  and  that  in  par- 
ticular he  "wants  to  relax  gen- 
eral education  rigidity,  especi- 
ally in  the  general  science 
area."  He  hopes  "to  persuade 
the  ablest  faculty  members  to 
teach  Gen.  Ed.  courses." 

The  incorporation  of  the  vari- 
ous "Institutes"  into  the  under- 
graduate realm  is  another  in- 
novation which  Dr.  Sachar 
foresees.  Either  lectures  or  for- 
mal course  offerings  could  be 
created. 

He  claimed  that  perhaps  the 
best  solution  lies  in  a  joint  stu- 
dent-faculty initiative  to  find  a 
"better  way  of  meeting  than  in 
the  office  or  the  classroom." 

The  president  closed  his 
speech  with  a  plea  for  patience. 
He  characterized  himself  as 
"not  a  patient  man;  not  a  Fa- 
bian," and  he  intoned  that  pa- 
tience within  the  Administra- 
tion would  have  retarded  the 
University's  growth.  But,  para- 
phrasing Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
warnings  against  the  dangers 
of  inconsiderate  zeal,  he  con- 
cluded, "1  beg  you  to  cultivate 
a  considerate  zeal — we  will  be 
at  your  side." 

The  floor  was  then  opened  to 
questions.  Students  solicited 
replies  from  Dr.  Sachar.  Dean 
of  Academic  Administration 
Peter  Diamandopoulos,  and 
Dean  of  Students  Philip  Dris- 
coll. 

When  asked  for  specific  rem- 
edies within  the  province  of 
the  Administration  for  class 
overcrowding.  Dr.  Sachar  cited 
the  proposed  liberalization  of 
general  education  require- 
ments. In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion concerning  imbalance  in 
situdent-faculty  ratios  between 
schools  (e  g.  between  the  Hu- 
manities and  the  Sciences),  he 
explained  that  1)  the  human- 
ities and  social  sciences  lend 
themselves  more  towards  lec- 
ture courses,  and  2)  there  is  a 
greater  demand  by  graduate 
students  for  professors'  time  in 


the  sciences  than  in  the  social 
sciences  or  humanities. 

Dr.  Diamandopoulos  an- 
swered a  question  concerning 
seminar  overcrowding  witli  the 
admission  that  this  was  the 
most  difficult  ill  to  cure,  but 
added  that  it  was  mostly  the 
problem  of  department  chair- 
men." 

Concerning  the  "maldistribu- 
tion" of  faculty.  Dr.  Sachar 
said  that  he  "will  simply  have 
to  ask  some  professors  to  teach 
an  additional  course."  And,  he 
added,  "1  think  1  know  how  to 
ask  them." 

When  queried  about  poor 
communications  between  the 
students  and  the  administration 
being  the  basis  for  many  of 
Brandeis  problems.  Dr.  Sachar 
answered,  "I  don't  know  of  five 
campuses  in  the  country  where 
Trustees  will  sit  with  faculty, 
administration,  and  students  to 
mull  over  questions."  On  the 
openness  of  these  meetings,  he 
continued,  "If  everything  is 
made  public,  di.scussion  would 
be  hampered,  people  would  be 
awfully  careful  about  every 
phrase." 
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Communication 

(Continued  on  Page  6^ 
content,  because  he  felt  that 
Brandeis,  more  than  ruoiit  uni- 
verjiities,  has  oi)ened  channels 
of  communication  suflTicient  to 
render  a  .sense  of  insignificance 
on  the  i>art  of  the  students  un- 
necessary. The  joint  committee 
on  University  Affairs  and  Stu- 
dent-Faculty E  PC.  were  men- 
tioned as  structures  whose  pur- 
pose is  precisely  to  draw  all 
segments  of  the  Univer.sity  to- 
gether. It  was  implied  by  the 
administrators  at  that  meeting 
that  perhap.s  poor  communica- 
tion betwcK'n  the  student  rep- 
resentatives of  these  commit- 
tees and  the  rest  of  the  student 
body  is  re.sth)nsil)le  for  the 
frustration  of  the  students  not 
intimately  involved  with  these 
aHairs,  and  not  administrative 
unwillingness  to  communicate 
The  stat<Mnent.  near  the  end  of 
the  meeting  by  Bernard  Levin- 
son,  that  Jay  Kaufman,  Chair- 
man of  the  Kl'C  had  access  to 
findings  of  administrative  re- 
search on  cla.ss  size  two  or 
three  weeks   prior   to  the   dale 


A  True  Jew  Will 
Buy  Israel  Bonds! 


of  the  boycott  ratsc»d  doubt  as 
to  whether  Kaufman  fulfilled 
his  responsibility  to  the  student 
body  as  a  source  of  educational 
information. 

Although  the  boycott  is  over, 
its  causes  and  the  causes  and 
solutions  to  the  problems  it 
raised  are  still  being  exam- 
ined by  students,  faculty  and 
administrators  alike.  It  would 
be  tragic  if  doubts  concerning 
Kaufman's  responsibility  to  the 
student  body  raised  by  men 
who.se  main  interest  is  to  keep 
their  own  noses  clean  were  al- 
lowed to  overshadow  the  effi- 
cient and  constructive  elTorts 
of  the  EPC  and  its  chairman. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Kauf- 
man's communication  with  the 
student  l>ody  as  a  whole  has 
lived  up  to  the  extremely  high 
standards  of  other  things  EPC 
has  done.  Surely,  some  tension 
would  have  been  eliminated 
had  the  proceedings  of  Student- 
Faculty  EPC  Ix'en  more  widely 
known,  and  had  there  been 
more  general  EPC  meetings  to 
inform  the  students  of  the  Com- 
mittee's eiTorts.  Kaufman  him- 
.self  admits  the.se  shortcomings. 
He  has  already  publisiied  min- 
utes to  Student-Faculty's  EPC 
meeting  February  IG,  and  in- 
tends to  call  an  open  meeting 
of  this  committee,  at  winch 
general  education  reforms  may 
be  freely  discussed. 

Kaufman  al.so  openly  admits 
the  nc»ce.ssity   of  keeping  some 


information  away  from  the 
public  eye  until  negotiations 
are  concluded.  He  feels  that  in 
his  work  as  a  negotiator  he 
must  lie  free  from  constant 
publicity,  so  that  his  state- 
ments will  not  be  taken  out  of 
context,  and  so  that  the  confi- 
dence of  administrators  will 
not  t>e  betrayed.  Yet  he  main- 
tains that  the  student  body 
should  be  informed  of  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  EPC's  proceed- 
ings, and  of  the  specific  details 
of  the  conclusions  which  are 
reached. 

He  explaijis  his  stand  oppos- 
ing the  boycott  as  follows: 
"When  I  saw  the  l)oycott  form- 
ing, I  saw  it  as  a  great  threat 
to  the  proposal  for  student  in- 
volvement in  matters  of  reap- 
pointment, promotion,  and  ten- 
ure, which  was  on  the  agenda 
of  last  Thursday's  faculty 
meeting." 

Kaufman  feels  that  much  of 
the  boycott  tension  would  have 
beeai  alleviated  if  the  EPC's 
report  on  class  size,  based 
partly  on  the  administration's 
ligures,  had  been  released 
earlier.  Still,  he  knew  little 
about  the  propo.sals  atmounced 
by  President  Sachar  Monday 
night  and  Thursday  morning. 

While  the  proposals  for  the 
lil>eralization  of  the  General 
Education  system  had  been  dis- 
cu.ssed    for    many    months   and 


formulated  by  Student-Faculty 
EPC.  he  was  not  aware  until 
Monday  of  the  administration's 
specific  int?L'ntions  to  adopt 
EE*C*s  proposals.  He  did  not 
know  of  the  administration's 
intentions  to  limit  the  amount 
of  graduate  teaching,  and  to 
establi.sh  a  joint  committee  on 
curriculum  revision  until  last 
week.  While  he  did  have  ac- 
ce.ss  to  information  which  he 
did  not  fully  publicize,  this  in- 
formation could  not  have  halt- 
ed the  boycott,  as  it  was  for- 
mulated by  its  leaders.  As  for 
the  present,  he  says,  "There  is 
very  little  information  now,  of 
anything  that  I  have  had  ac- 
cess to,  that  the  student  body 
does   not    know   about." 

Tlie     ft»eling    of    frustration 

manifested  in  the  boycott  can 
be  miti:.jated  partially  by  closer 
contact  between  student  lead- 
ers, notably  Kaufman,  and  the 


Physics  2r»aR,  the  Physics 
of  Movie  Making,  will  be 
oflfered  this  term  with  in- 
struction beginning  next 
week  in  Theater  2.  In.struc- 
tors  Cecil  de  Mille  and 
Richard  Feynman,  noted 
Californians,  will  demon- 
strate the  principles  of  sci- 
entific spectacle  production 
with  a  cast  of  thousands. 
Potential  enrollment  de|>en- 
dent  on  energy  of  instruc- 
tors. 


rest  of  the  student  body.  Still, 
partial,  temporary  secrecy  i» 
necessaray  in  negotiations  with 
the  administration.  Kaufman, 
while  his  contact  with  the  stu- 
dent body  as  a  whole  has  left 
much  to  be  desired,  should  not 
be  held  accountable  for  this 
sen.se  of  frustration,  or  for  the 
boycott. 

Wrestlers 

(Continued  from  Page  S> 

Weiss  continued  his  undefeated 
season  (he  is  now  8-0)  with  an 
easy  decision  in  the  137  lb. 
class.  Next  Tim  Laughrin  ac- 
cepted a  forfeit  at  145  lbs. 

Undefeated  Mike  L  e  r  m  a  n, 
normally  a  137  lb.  star,  moved 
into  the  152  lb.  class  for  this 
meet.  He  quickly  got  control 
of  his  much  bigger  opponent, 
and  finally  pinned  him  with 
less  than  one  minute  remaining 
in  the  third  period.  Harry 
Malech,  badly  weakened  by  a 
bout  with  flu,  got  an  early  lead, 
and  then  employed  sheer  will 
power  when  his  strength  failed; 
he  held  on  doggedly  and  earned 
a  close  decision. 

Captain  Norm  Wilson  and 
amazing  sophomore  Ron  Ratner 
pinned  their  men  in  the  167  lb. 
classes,  to  give  the  Judges  a 
26-13  triumph. 

Sunday,  the  team  faces  nat- 
ural rival  Ye.shiva  at  Brandeis 
in  what  promises  to  be  the  best 
meet  of  the  sea.son. 
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The  Filmstage  Fiasco 
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Letters 


Miriam  Weinstein 


Roberts  Blossom's  filmstage  was  a  treat  for  all  those  who 
treasure  memories  of  childhood  home  musieales.  You  tap- 
danced,  your  sister  played  the  piano,  while  aunts  and  uncles 
laughed  benignly  and  brought  flowers  to  encourage  your  bud- 
ding artistic  endeavors.  Those  of  Mr.  Blossom  do  no  credit  to 
his  name.  The  evening  he  arranged  (with  help  from  goodness 
Knows  how  many  of  his  playmates)  was  an  amaturish  pastiche 
of  the  newest  techniques  of  arts  and  ideology,  lacking  only  a 
utrobe  light  for  a  full  "swinging-sixties"  effect. 

Effect  was  indeed  the  keynote.  A  touch  of  ponderous  ab- 
surdity derived  from  Sartre  via  Beckett,  combined  in  the  first 
number  with  a  soothing  to-the-liberal-ear  touch  of  Negro 
moral  superiority  in  the  face  of  southern-white  flab;  or,  in  the 
second  number  with  a  jaunty  little  display  of  that  old  mad- 
house manner  we  all  love  so  well,  set  the  tone  of  indiscrimi- 
nate borrowings  and  lack  of  artistic  coordination,  control,  even 
imagination,  which  characterized  the  evening. 

The    possibilities    of    mixed  ^tenT  artistic     enterprise    of 

media      remained      unexplored  one '^;  own. 

except    perhaps    in    "La    Luz"  The  infernally  insipid  script 

when  Mr.  Blossom  on  stage  re-  wa?  sometimes  brought  to  life, 

acted     to     movies     of    himself.  Y^^  are  deeply  grateful  to  si>y. 
Visual  connections  between  the 


two  media  were  usually  ab- 
sent; likewise  connections  be- 
tween sound  and  scene.  The 
home  m^sicale  tone  continued 
with  younger  brother  who 
showed  us  how  well  he  can 
focus  and  unfocus  the  pro- 
jector lens;  he  does  make  such 
lovely  patterns  and,  with  a 
♦jMKk  flick,  brings  the  picture 
Rj\;»iply  in  focus  so  that  we  can 
st^  just  what  has  been  dis- 
torted. The  same  distortion  of 
the  same  pictures  is  repeated 
fe#>tween  every  scene  to  give  us 
a  fec^linj;  of  artistic  continuity 
4 we  would  be  ungrateful  to 
«;»v  repetition). 

The  dialogue,  written  by  our 
own  auntie  Em.  we  assume,  is 
unforgettable.  Example;  "I 
want  to  live;  1  want  to  love; 
but  whom?"  .  .  .  "Fear  is  my 
♦  nemy;  but  you  must  love  your 
enemy." 

Mr  Blossom  rs  a  fme  actor, 
but  his  vocational  prejudices 
were  constantly  showing.  The 
prcKluction  was  composed 
mainly  of  attitudes  and  ges- 
tures. Ij.cking  in  intellectual 
content  and  diversity.  It  was 
an  actor's  creation,  composed 
primarily  of  effects,  substitut- 
ing the  manifestations  of  oth- 
people's  ideologies  for  a  co- 
herent use  of  technique  or  con- 


by  some  fine  acting  and  imagi 
native  costuming.  In  sum,  this 
is  the  story  that  asks  the  ques- 
tion, "Who  in  hell,  or  in  the 
theatre  arts  dept.,  invested  tal- 
ent and  money  in  such  an  un- 
rewarding enterprise?" 


Sports 

To  the  Editor: 

Chuck  Goldfarb's  column 
("Athletes  Are  Human")  in 
the  January  10  issue  brings  out 
two  crucial  points  —  which  are 
in  fact  contradictory. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  main- 
tains that  we  should  make  a 
more  concerted  effort  to  attract 
good  athletes  to  Brandeis.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  holds  that 
the  school  should  not  give  out 
athletic  scholarships.  The  sup- 
posed answer  to  this  likely  par- 
adox is  that  Brandeis  has  the 
reputation  to  attract  scholar- 
athletes  and  that  it  should  try 
to  overcome  its  reputation  of 
being  hostile  to  them. 

While  each  may  be  a  desir- 
able goal  taken  separately  (I 
will  make  no  value  judgments 
here),  the  two  cannot  possibly 
be  both  implemented.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  think  that  athletes 
will  apply  to  Brandeis  just  as 
they  apply  to  the  Ivies.  Despite 
the  image  of  hostility  to  ath- 
letes, Brandeis  has  a  complete- 
ly different  image  (or  should 
have  one)  than  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Dartmouth  and  the 
rest.  Nothing  short  of  a  major 
recruitment   plan — with    schol- 


arships and  everything  else 
that  goes  with  them  —  is  likely 
to  provide  this  school  with  the 
types  of  teams  fielded  by  the 
Ivies  or  even  by  some  of  the 
weaker  schools  (athletically 
speaking). 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
make  that  sort  of  commitment 
(and  I  believe  that  most  of  us 
are  not  and  will  continue  not 
to  be  for  years  to  come),  thc^n 
it  is  not  wise  to  expect  winning 
teams  against  the  type  of  com- 
petition Brandeis  squads  face. 

As  to  the  contribution  of  ath- 
letes to  campus  life,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  state  that  it  is  not 
significant.  But  it  would  be 
rjust  as  silly  to  hold  that  be- 
cause of  this,  we  should  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  further 
emphasize  the  role  of  athletics 
here.  While  many  favor  ex- 
pansion of  interscholastic  com- 
petition, a  similarly  large  num- 
ber also  are  quite  satisfied  with 
the  balance  between  intercol- 
legiate and  intramural  sports 
and  still  more  would  rather 
see  a  more  concerted  effort  de- 
voted to  intramurals,  even  if  it 
has  to  come  at  the  expense  of 
the  regular  teams. 

The  people  who  share  these 
views  are  not  necessarily  only 
those  with  3  9  averages.  And 
they  are  also  not  the  only  other 
group  who  claim  to  add  to  cam- 
pus life  —  or  who  do  add  to 
campus  life  without  making 
such  claims. 

Rie  Uslaner  '68 


Cliollenge  Grossman 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  article  in  last  week's 
Justice  entitled  "Grossman  In- 
terview" you  quoted  Dr.  Allen 
Grossman,  Chairman  of  the 
Student  -  Faculty  Educational 
Policies  Committee,  as  having 
said,  "No  scientists  have  taken 
any  course  pass-fail."  1  am  a 
Biology  major  taking  an  An- 
thropology course  pass-fail,  and 
I  know  that  I  am  not  the  only 
exception  to  Dr.  Grossman's 
statement. 

Chip  Freed  '67 
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Russian  Threat 

(Continued  jrom  Front  Pntje) 
A  4  for  eacJi  of  the  three  stu- 
dents taking  the  test.  He  tlien 
discussed  unassigned  material 
fr()m  a  mimeographed  sheet 
which  he  distributed  to  the 
three  students,  although  his 
note  had  stated,  "The  rest  of 
the  time  will  be  spent  discuss- 
ing assignee!  material." 

Several  studtnts  expressed 
disillusionment  with  his  entire 
proceeding  in  light  of  what  they 
frit  had  be<  n  Mr.  Cribble's  con- 
si(l<rate  attitude  toward  his 
students. 


Want  to  be  more 
than  a  face 
in  the  crowd? 

At  Ford  Motor  Company  we're 
looking  for  better  Ideas— 
In  everything  from  automotive 
marketing  to  steel-making  and 
basic  research.  Ideas  that 
don't  come  from  people  who  look 
alike,  act  alike  and  think  alike. 

Whatever  your  major— arts, 
science  or  business— if  you  want 
to  be  more  than  a  face  In  the 
crowd,  we  want  to  talk  with  you. 

Call  your  placement  office 
for  an  appointment. 

Dates  of  visitation: 
March  8 


For  World  Peace 
Buy  Israel  Bonds! 


Theirs 

one  in  every 

crowd 


and  were 
looking  for  him. 


We're  looking  for  better  ideas  at  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Ideas  that  don't  come  from  people  who  look  alike,  act  alike, 

and  think  alike.  ,.  r»  ^u 

That's  why  we  look  for  the  man  who  docsn  t  hi  the 

mass  mold.  . .        .  ,       „,,  _    , 

And  we  don't  stop  with  lookmg,  either.  When  we  Imd 
the  man  we  try  to  cultivate  his  uniqueness.  With  a  College 
Graduate  Program  which  offers  immediate  opportunities  for 
individual  development.  With  a  rotational  assignment  sys- 
tem which  assures  immediate  responsibility 
and  constant  visibility  by  management. 


At  Ford  Motor  Company  thou- 
sands of  uniquely  different  people 
work  at  thousands  of  different  jobs 
to  produce  thousands  of  different 
products. 

But  there's  one  thing  we'll  never  run  through  an 

assembly  line.  You. 

So,  if  you  want  to  be  more  than  just  another  face  in  the 
crowd,  write  our  College  Recruiting  Department.  Or  Better 
yet,  make  a  date  to  see  our  representative.  He'll  be  on 
campus  soon  looking  for  better  people  with  better  ideas. 
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Assumption  Finesses  Hoopsteiy;  ''^'""  sha^eup 
MiddieiwrY  Upsets  Judges,  82-69  ^"S*'^'  ^^^^^'  ^^'^^ 


By  IRA  LIEBOWITZ 

Brandeis  lost  a  basketball  game  Tuesday  night  to  Assumption  College,  but  the  fact  that 
the  winners  are  the  tenth-ranked  small  college  team  in  the  country,  the  top-rated  New  England 
five  in  the  small  school  division,  and  played  basketball  that  could  have  beaten  the  best  clubs 
around  alleviated  the  impact  of  the  loss.  But  the  Judges  also  lost  on  Friday  afternoon  to  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  and  the  compensating  factors  for  this  affair  are  not  as  evident,  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  winners  here  had  not  won  this  season,  had  lost  to  some  of  the  poorer  teams  in 
New  England,  and  were  being  tabbed  as  the  Judges'  next  victim.  The  team's  play,  or  lack  of 
it  in  the  Middlebury  game,  made  the  loss  that  much  worse,  as  compared  with  the  relatively 
steady  play  against  the  highly-touted  Greyhounds  on  Tuesday. 

The  setback   by  Assumption 

J-  at         ^^^  ^  foregone  oonclusion:  the 

ln\l)PP^    \hnrK         Greyhounds  brought  an  experi- 

•/UJC/CC;e>    kJilULi^        ^^^^     well-drilled,    and    very 

strong  squad  here,  and  a  12-3 
record  to  sport.  Lacking  a  big 
man,  the  Greyhounds  used  a 
constantly     cutting,     weaving 


^ees  Shock 
issumption; 

H nriWfi   l\lf\tt^   //     1     ^"^    driving    offense   to    break 
llVLUiU   1  lUlAJ     t'fJ     5(>th  the  Brandeis  man-to-man 


A 


LATE  RESULTS 
In  basketball  action  last 
night,  the  Judges  suffered  a 
double  setback  at  the  hands 
of  Tufts.  The  Varsity  suc- 
cumbed 90  to  73,  while  the 
Jay  Vees  dropped  an  86  to 
80  decision.  Details  next 
week. 


By  JOEL  LUBIN 

A  fine  all-around  team  effort 
led  the  Brandeis  Junior  Var- 
sity to  a  stunning  96-78  victory 
over  the  Assumption  Junior 
Varsity,  ending  the  Judges' 
three  game  losing  streak.  This 
win  served  to  prove  three 
things:  that  the  Worcester 
Academy  disaster  was  a  fluke, 
that  the  team  can  win  without 
Teddy  Evans,  and  that  Coach 
Ron  Bash  has  put  together  a 
very  good  ballclub. 


and  zone  defenses.  Opening 
their  first  major  lead  at  14-4, 
Assumption  ran  the  score  to 
20-9,  then  streaked  all  the  way 
to  39-11.  before  the  Judges 
realized  there  were  only  five 
Assumption  players  on  the 
court.  That  streak  essentially 
meant  the  ballgame  —  the  rest 
was  just  a  matter  of  how  big 
the  final  count  would  be.  At 
the  half,  the  big  board  sliowed 
the  50-22  score. 

In  the  second  half.  Brandeis 
did  reasonably  well  against 
what  was  never  the  complete 
starting  lineup  for  the  Grey- 
hounds, and  with  neither  team 


Name  LeBlanc  Coach 

Hubie  LeBlanc  has  been  named  varsity  baseball  coach  at 
Brandeis  University  succeeding  John  Hughes.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  Friday  by  Director  of  Athletics  Irving  Olin. 
LeBlanc  has  been  serving  as  interim  basketball  coach  for  two 
seasons  awaiting  the  arrival  of  K.  C.  Jones  of  the  Boston  Celitics. 

LeBlanc  has  assisted  In  baseball  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Dhvsical  education  staff.  Hughes,  associate  director  of  physical 
education,  relinquished  his  assignment  to  spend  more  time  oa 
the  intramural  program. 

LeBlanc  was  the  captain  and  hard-hitting  Greater  Boston 
League  second  baseman  for  the  Judges.  He  was  a  fiery  play- 
maker  and  MVP  on  the  only  Brandeis  varsity  basketball  team  to 
crack  the  NCAA  playoffs,  in  1958.  That  same  year  his  club  was 
selected  the  number  1  college  division  quintet  by  the  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference. 

A  meeting  of  all  candidates  for  this  year's  baseball  team 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  February  27,  at  4:00  P.M.  in  the  gym. 


Brandeis  jumped  out  to  a  fast   shooting   spectacularly,    looked 


lead  as  Steve  DiPace  scored  the 
first  seven  points  of  the  game. 
The  Baby  Blue  kept  the  pres- 
sure on  and  held  a  nine  point 
lead  at  halftime.  The  Judges 
quickly  built  the  lead  up  to  fif- 
teen and  later  to  as  much  as 
twenty-five  points. 

DiPace  was  excellent  spear- 
heading the  Judges'  fast  break. 
He  showed  some  good  inside 
moves  and   ended   up   with    2.'> 


even  on  the  scoreboard,  losing 
only  a  point  in  the  margin  in 
the  half.  Barry  Zimmerman, 
starting  slowly,  began  to  score, 
and  finished  with  17  points. 
Tom  Haggerty  also  bagged  17, 
and  the  Judges  were  lucky,  if 
not  overjoyed,  to  come  away 
29  down  at  86-57. 

At  Middle-bury,  the  Judges 
again  adjusted  to  the  play  of 
their  opponents,  but  the  strat- 


poinUs,  hitting  10  out  of  18  field  <?gy  there  was  not  quite  inten 
goals  and  five  out  of  six  free  tional,  or  particularly  valuable. 
throws.  Kevin  Anderson  con-  The  winners  employed  a  slow- 
trolled  the  attack  and  played  down  attack  to  open  them- 
perhaps  his  best  game  of  the  selves  for  one-on-one  driving 
year,  scoring  18  points,  includ-  situations,  and  the  Judges  were 
ing  three  out  of  four  field  goals  able  to  play  steady  basketball 
and  12  out  of  15  foul  shots.  An-    with    them     through    the    first 


derson  also  contributed  nine  re- 
bounds and  eight  assists. 

Mark  Schulman  hit  consist- 
ently throughout  the  game  and 
came  up  with  19  points  and 
eight  rebounds.  After  a  shaky 
beginning,  Fred  Poneman  start- 


half,  finishing  with  only  a  39-38 
deficit. 

For  the  first  ten  minutes  of 
the  second  half,  Brandeis  re- 
mained in  strong  contention, 
with   the  lead  changing  hands 


ed  driving  well  and  hitting  the  repeatedly.  After  that,  the 
boards.  Toledo's  pride  finished  perennial  caving-in  process  oc- 
with  16  points  including  six  curred.  Middlebury  unmethod- 
out  of  eight  field  goals  and  nine  ically  and  unaesthetically 
rebounds.  Steve  Wittlin,  play-  scored  while  the  Judges 
ing  only  slightly  more  than  half  couldn't;  that  was  the  story  of 
the  ball  game,  did  an  excellent  the  lackluster  contest  as  Bran- 
job  on  the  boards  picking  off  deis  fell  on  the  short  end  of  an 
13  rebounds,  and  scored  six  82-69  verdict.  Bob  Nayer  and 
points  as  well  to  show  definite  Steve  Katzman  were  high  scor- 
improvement.  ers  for  Brandeis  with  16  points. 

Matmen  Clinch  Winning  Year; 
Fencers  Trip  Brooklyn,  15-12 

By  DAVE  BLOCK  By  DAN  SHAMES 

The  Brandeis  wrestling  team  in     an     upset     victory,     the 

romped  over  Hartford  Saturday  Brandeis  fencers  beat  a  strong 

to  clinch  a  winning  season  with  Brooklyn  College  team  Satur- 

one  meet  to  go.    After  a  shaky  ^^y    afternoon   by    a    score   of 

start,     the    matmen    took    six  15.12.   After  a  long  trip  to  New 

straight  matches   and   lost   the  York,  many  of  the  team  mem- 


finale,  to  win  26-13.  The  team's 
record  now  stands  at  5-3. 

In  the  opening  match,  Jeff 
Faust  (123  lbs.)  lost  a  decision 
but  held  on  against  the  pin  at- 
tempt. Terry  Young  (130  lbs.) 
was  in  control  of  his  man  when 
Coach  Ted  Reese  stopped  the 
match  because  of  a  knee  injury 
inflicted   on  Terry  in  the  first 


bers  were  tired,  but  the  first 
round  of  fencing  indicated  that 
a  victory  for  the  Judges  was 
possible  and  served  to  spark 
the  bladesmen. 

Many  on  the  team  provided 
their  best  performances  of  the 
season.  The  epee  team,  suffer- 
ing through  bad  times  recent 


period.    Then   sophomore  Neal    ^^r,.  *'?"'^^     Brooklyn,     7-2, 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


K.  C.  JONES  DAY 

Reservations  for  tickets  to 
K.  C.  Jones  Day,  honoring 
the  great  Celtics'  star  and 
future  Brandeis  Basketball 
Coach,  may  be  made  in  the 
Athletic  Office.  The  affair,  to 
be  held  at  the  Boston  Garden 
in  conjunction  with  the  Cel- 
tics vs.  Los  Angeles  game, 
will  be  held  on  Sunday, 
March  5th,  at  2  p.m.  Tickets 
are  priced  at  $2.00,  $3.00, 
$3.50.  and  $4.00.  See  Mrs. 
Kenney  in  the  Shapiro  Ath- 
letic Center  Monday  through 
Friday,  4-5  p.m. 


with  Neil  Barnett  and  Mike 
Rubin  taking  three  wins  apiece 
and  Merrill  Weingrad  one.  The 
foil  team's  attack  was  led  by 
David  Rosenblum,  who  won 
two  bouts  and  scored  eleven 
touches  before  any  Brooklyn 
fencer  could  place  a  point  on 
him.  Fred  Kaplan  and  David 
Pitt  each  provided  one  victory. 
The  Brandeis  sabres  held  an 
excellent  Brooklyn  squad  to 
only  five  victories,  as  Richie 
Cohen  won  two  bouts,  and  Dan 
Shames  and  Steve  Liebhaber 
each  accounted  for  one.  This 
victory  brings  the  season's  rec- 
ord to  4-4,  and  the  team  shoots 
for  a  .500+  against  Yeshiva  at 
home  this  Sunday. 


How  come 
Metropolitan  Life 
is  interviewing  students 
who  majored  in: 


Anthropology 

Architecture 

Art  History 

Archaeology 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Business 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Classical  Studies 

Economics 

Education 

English 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

Government 

Greek 

History 

Latin  American  Studies 

Law 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Music 

Near  and  Middle  East  Languages 

Personnel  Management 

Philosophy 


Physics 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Zoology 


We're  really  not  interested  in  your  major. 
We're  interested  in  you.  In  your  capaci- 
ties. Your  abilities.  Your  potential.  You'd 
be  surprised  to  know  how  many  of  our 
most  successful  people  majored  in  fields 
that  are  far  removed  from  life  insurance. 

We  believe  that,  for  many  students,  a  col- 
lege major  is  the  substance  against  which 
a  keen  mind  is  honed.  If  your  education 
has  expanded  your  thinking  and  increased 
your  abilities,  we're  interested  in  you. 

Why  not  have  a  talk  with  our  represent- 
ative when  he  visits  your  campus?  He'll 
be  right  there  waiting  for  you  on  Tuesday, 
February  28th. 

For  interesting  facts  and  figures  about 
Metropolitan,  pick  up  a  copy  of  "Variety 
of  Opportunity  at  Metropolitan  Life"  at 
your  placement  oflice. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Metropolitan  Life 

protecting  1  out  of  5  people  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
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Visto  recruiters  will  be  here  Thurs- 
day ond  Friday  to  talk  to  students 
about  joining  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps.  Further  details  at  the  Office  of 
Career  Planning. 


BRANDEIS  UNIVLKbiir  lidkmim 

ALj>i57/ 


Th«  Music  Club  Is  ipentoring  •  ttw. 
dent  concert  in  Slosberf  Music  Centor 
March  3  ot  8:30  P.M.  The  progrom 
will  include  works  of  Poulenc,  Ravel 
ond  Beethoven.  Also  on  the  progrom 
will  be  the  first  performonce  of  llltt> 
minotions  by  Michael  Friedmann  '67. 
The  piece,  written  for  soprano,  clari- 
net and  piano,  utilitixes  a  text  de- 
rived from  the  Rimbaud  series  of 
prose  poems.  It  will  be  performed  by 
Barbara  Dunn  '67,  soprano,  Robert 
Rosen  '70,  clarinet,  and  tho  compoior 
ot  the  piano. 


The  Debate  team,  consisting  of  Ai 
Lichtmon  and  Jim  Oliff  placed  fifth 
out  of  92  teams  in  the  Dartmouth 
tournament.  The  team,  with  nin« 
wins  and  one  loss,  was  defeated  by 
Michigan  Stote,  the  eventual  winner 
of  the  tournament,  in  the  quorter 
final.  This  tournament  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  one  of  the  top  three 
in   the   nation. 
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Left:  Peter  Goodman  as  the  Pirate  King  and  Judith  Justman 
an  Ruth,  Maid-of- All-Work,  don't  look  too  pleased,  while  on 
the  right.  Josh  Mostel,  as  Major-General  Stanley  doesn't 
look  too  awake,  in  scenes  from  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  "Pirates 
of  Penzance,"  presented  last  loeekend  in  Spingold.  More  pic- 
tures from  the  product^ion  along  with  Dick  Goldberg's  review 
are  on  page  4. 


Ramparts  Discloses  KSA-CIA  Tie; 
Brandeis'  iUlembership  In  Question 

By   STEVE   DEITSCII 

Recent  disclosures  about  tho  Central  Intelligence  Agency  meddling  in  the  National  Student 
Association's  affairs  for  the  past  15  years  have  put  Brandeis  University's  future  nienihershio  in 
the  NSA  in  doubt. 

Ramparts  magazine,  in  an  article  in  next  month's  i.ssue,  charges  the  CIA  with  having  infil- 
trated and  subverted  the  world  of  American  student  leaders  for  the  past  15  years.  According  to 
Ramparts.  "The  CIA  has  used  students  to  spy;  it  has  used  students  to  pressure  international  stu- 
dent organizations  into  taking  Cold  War  positions,  and  it  has  interfered,  in  a  most  shocking  man- 
ner, with  the  internal  workings  of  the  nation's  largest  and  oldest  student  organization.    |  NSA  |  " 

The  National  Student  A.ssociation  has  chapters  at  three  hundred  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities where  1.5  million  stu- — — . ^ ._ 


SBR,  Sgan  Discuss 
Right  of  Counsel 


By    NIKKI 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Uni- 
versity Judiciaries,  established 
by  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty,  issued 
its  report  November  15,  1966. 
Subsequent  to  the  issuance  of 
the  report,  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Brent  Levinson  discussed 
the  catalog  statement  on  dis- 
missal or  severance  with  As- 
sociate Dean  of  Students 
Mathew  R.  Sgan.  Both  the  Sub- 


PETROFF 

was  voted  down. 

Present  Chief  Justice  Tony 
Scariano  believes  that  too  many 
people  see  the  sole  function  of 
SBR  as  protecting  student 
rights.  In  addition,  SBR  delib- 
erates over  cases  which  may 
involve  students,  student  or- 
ganizations, and  the  adminis- 
tration, and  it  evaluates  the 
constitutionality  of  the  actions 
of    all     student    organizations, 


dents  study.  Local  student  gov- 
ernment organizations  form  the 
membership  in  NSA,  not  indi- 
vidual students  themselves. 

Ramparts  reports,  and  the 
CIA  verifies,  that  the  CIA  has 
been  channeling  funds  into  the 
NSA   since    1952.    As  much   as 


Foundation  and  the  San  Jacinto 
Foundation.  Other  foundations 
support  the  NSA,  such  as  the 
Ford  Foundation,  but  do  not  re- 
ceive any  funds  from  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

Some    people    who    knew    of 


tfonA  (\t\n  1-  J    NSA's  ties  to  the  CIA  have  at- 

P^?U^^.?rA^   year   was   supplied   tempted  to  find  other  means  of 
by  the  CIA  up  until  a  few  years   enriching    NSA's    treasury.     It 

mI'^a^k  Jf  ^  ^""r^lnn  nnn''^  ^"    ^««  ^^^^^"  reported  that  one  year 
NSA    budget    of    $800,000    was    ^g^    vice  President  Humphrey 

made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  sever  the  relation.ship  be- 
tween the  Agency  and  the  or- 
ganization by  seeking  funds  for 
NSA  from  large  corporations  in 
the  country. 

Eugene  Groves,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Student 
Association,    fully    understood 


committee's  report  and  the  dis-   including  Council.  SBR  should 


cu.ssion  of  the  catalog  state- 
ment were  included  in  the  an- 
nual SBR  report,  issued  ap- 
proximately two  weeks  ago. 

Levin.son  and  Sgan  both  dis- 
agreed with  the  existing  state- 
ment, which  has  raised  many 
questions  and  elicited  many 
varying  opinions  about  stu- 
dent rights  and  the  University. 
The  existing  statement  reads, 
in  part, 

The  Lfnivcrsity  reserves  tho  riftht 
lo  dismis.s  or  exclude  at  any  tune 
iitiKlents  who.se  conduct  or  aca- 
demic standing  it  regards  a.s  un- 
desirahle,  and  witliout  a.s.signinjj 
any  lurtlier  rea.son  tlierefor.  .  .  . 
A.s  a  matter  of  .stand  ud  pro- 
cedure, iMit  riot  of  right,  the  Uni- 
versity will  give  due  notice,  and, 
if  requejsted,  a  hearing  hefore  the 
Administrative  Conmiitteo  of  tho 
Faculty  t()  any  .student  wtio.se 
severance  from  the  University  for 
other  than  academic  reasons  i.s  un- 
der con.sideration.  It  i.s  understood 
that  the  Student  Board  of  Review 
will  receive  notice,  will  l)e  allow- 
ed to  advise  the  involved  student, 
and  will  |)e  allowed  to  make  a 
representation  to  the  Administra- 
tive Committee  of  Uie  Faculty  on 
behalf  of  the  student. 

According   to   Levin.son,   the 
basic    difference    between    h  i  s 
and   Sgan's   viewpoints   is    that 
Levinson   desired    retention    of 
the  statement  that  the  Student 
Board  of  Review  would  receive 
notice   of  all   hearings    in   dis- 
ciphnary    cases    involving    stu- 
dents,   while    Dean    Sgan    pre- 
ferred exclusion  of  the  guaran- 
tee. Levin.son. reasoned  that  the 
student    might    have    need    of 
legal    coun.sel    which    could    be 
provided    by    the   SBR.    Dean 
Sgan,  however,  views  the  issue 
as   one  of  good    faith   between 
the  Board  and  the  Administra- 
tive Committee  of  the  Faculty, 
which    would     not    require     a 
guarantee    to    insure    its    effec- 
tiveness. The  Associate  Dean 
had   originally   proposed   that 
di.sciplinary    cases    be    handled 
by   a   special    University   Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Discip- 
line, consisting  of  three  faculty 
members,    three    students,    and 
one    administrator.    This    plan 


be  viewed  as  a  mediator  l>e- 
tween  various  structures,  ra- 
ther than  as  the  defender  of 
student  rights. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


donated  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  The  financial 
agreement  ended  this  past  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Few  officers  of  the  National 
Student  A.ssociation  knew  of 
this  relationship  with  the  CIA. 
The  few  high  officers  informed 
were  sworn  to  secrecy  by  the 
government.  Those  who  had 
taken  an  oath  never  to  reveal 
information  about  the  NSA-CIA 
connection,  but  who  have  re- 
vealed facts  this  week,  will  not 
be  prosecuted,  it  was  disclosed 
by  the  espionage  agency. 

Several  foundations  with 
supposedly  clean  backgrounds 
have  acted  as  intermediaries 
between  the  CIA  and  the  NSA. 
Among  the.se  are  listed  the  Sid- 
ney and  Esther  Rabb  Charitable 
Foundation  of  Boston,  the  Inde- 
pendence Foundation  of  Boston, 
the     J.     Frederick     Brown 


the  early  1950*s  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  funds  from  pri- 
vate groups  to  support  the  asso- 
ciation's activities  abroad. 

The  d  isc  los  u  re  of  CIA  in- 
volvement in  the  NSA  li  u  r  t  s 
United  States  efforts  to  coun- 
ter the  influence  of  Communists 
in  the  student  field  abroad.  The 
first  CIA  grant  was  negotiated 
by  1952  NSA  President  Wil- 
liam Den.son,  now  U.S.  Aid  Di- 
rector in  Peru.  The  reason  for 
the  aid  was  clear.  After  World 
War  [I,  the  Soviet  Union  took 
the  lead  in  trying  to  organize 
a  world  student  movement. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  1046 
World  Student  Congress  in 
Prague,  where  Comma tiist  stu- 
dent delegations  gained  control. 


the  support  the  CIA  was  giving  American  delegates  broke  away 

the  NSA  a  week  before  he  was  ^^om    this    group    in    1948    but 

elected   to  the  presidency.    To-  were  hurt  by  ;^   lack  of  funds, 

day,  he  maintains,  while  not  ap-  The  CIA  came  into  tho  picture 
proving  the  relationship,  that  in  (Continued   on   Page   6) 


Class  Covernment 
Changes  Sought 


'b 


b 


Pernick,  Simon  Win; 
Rep  Vote  Tomorrow 


Martin  Pernick,   former  Jus- 
tice Editor-in-Chief,  was  elected 


Elections   for  Student   Coun- 
cil Re[)resotit  »tivi's  will  be  held 


Student  Council  President  la.st  i '''^   Monday.   March  G,   fioin    10 

am   to  5  p.m.  m  Schwartz.  Hall. 


I  week  by  the  first  majority  bal- 
lot since  1963.  Pernick  received 
I  504  of  the  1006  votes  ca.st.  He 
I  will  be  joined  on  the  Executive 
Board  by  Vice  President  Justin 
I  Simon.  Secretary  Eric  Yoffie, 
I  and  Treasurer  Amitai  Schwartz. 

Presidential  candidates  Leon 
Strimber  and  Shirley  Young 
received  216  and  188  votes,  re- 
spectively, while  42  ballots 
supported  Lynn  Silver,  who 
conducted  an  organized  write- 
in  campaign.  There  were  27  ab- 
stentions in  t  h  e  presidential 
count. 

Justin  Simon  gained  the 
Vice-Presidency  with  497  votes, 
defeating  Bob  Shuman's  198 
and  David  Shuffman's  151.  One 
hundred  fourteen  voters  ab- 
stained while  34  wrote  in  a 
variety  of  suggestions. 

Secretary  Eric  Yoffie  re- 
ceived 6i6  votes;  308  voters 
failed  to  respond  to  his  unop- 
posed candidacy.  Sandy  Ruffin 
received  27  write-in  votes  al- 
though she  had  conducted  no 
campaign. 

Amitai  Schwartz  was  sup- 
ported for  treasurer  by  644 
voters.  Three  hundred  two  bal- 
loters  abstained  and  24  wrote 
in  their  choices  for  his  office. 

The  new  Council  will  take 
office  March  8 


Under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  constitution,  four  repre- 
sentatives will  be  cho.sen  by 
each  class.  Formerly  this  privi- 
lege was  restricted  to  the  Sen- 
ior class,  with  Juniors  and 
Sophomores  electing  three  rep- 
resentatives in  each. 

Primaries  will  be  held  to- 
morrow in  Schwartz  Hall  to 
draw  nine  final  candidates  from 
the  10  cla.ss  of  '68  and  the  17 
class  of  '69  aspirants. 

Running  for  cla.ss  of  '68  rep- 
resentatives are  Robert  Beren- 
son,  Jon  Brant,  Vincent  Fic- 
caglia.  Steve  Herman.  Herbert 
Kressel.  Jeffrey  Newman,  Jef- 
frey Silver,  Leon  Strimber, 
Henry  Suss  man,  and  Eric 
Uslaner. 

The  Cla.ss  of  '69  candidates 
are  Steven  Adler,  Sid  Blumen- 
thal.  Howie  Goldstein,  Larry 
Jo.seph.  Neil  Kauffman,  Ken- 
neth Mirsky,  Walter  Mossberg, 
Scot  Perlin,  Nick  Rabkin.  Mar- 
tin Rosengarten.  Martin  Schul- 
man, Ira  Shapiro.  David  Shuff- 
man.  Robert  Shuman,  Cliff 
Trolin.  Larry  Uchill,  and  An- 
drew Zwebon. 

The  nine  class  of  '70  aspir- 
ants are  Paula  Diidnick.  Charles 
Ei.senberg.  Rand  Engel,  Paul 
Fleisher.  Stuart  Liebman,  John 
Little,  Mark  Schenker.  Michael 
Schonbach,  and  John  Weingart 


By  CHUCK  GOLDFARB 

Student  Council  pa.s.svd  a  motion  by  9  to  1  Sunday  to  hold 
a  referendum  c.illijig  for  tlw  abolition  of  any  merit  ion  of  cla.ss 
government  in  the  Stud<Mit  Union  Constitution.  The  .eferoiidum 
will  be  held  siniultanet)usly  with  the  final  Council  representa- 
tives election,  on  Monday.  March  6.  A  Studonl  Union  meeling 
must  be  called  before  tlion. 

The  action  was  taken  in  respon.s*»  to  a  thrcdteuod  court 
suit  brought  by  Norm  Aaron.son,  treasurer  of  the  cl  i.-is  of  1!»G7. 
Aaronson    challenged    the    Council    motion    of    Fehriiary    6    to 

al>olish    cla.ss   government,   cit-  , _ _— 

ing  Article  IX,  Section  1,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  reads: 
"There  shall  bo  five  groups  of 
officers:  ...  (4)  Cla.ss  ofiicers." 
The  Student  Boar!  of  Re- 
view reacted  to  Aaron.son's 
complaint  by  granting  Council 
a  stay  until  yesterday,  Febru- 
ary 27,  witfi  tiie  condition  that 
Council  pa.ss  a  motion  calling 
for  a  referendum.  It  is  a.ssumed 
that  SBR  will  respond  to  Coun- 
cil's resolution  by  extending 
the  stay  until  the  election  day. 
Council  pa.s.sed  the  motion  in 
a  15  minute  meeting, prefaced 
by  a  two  hour  wait  for  a  quo- 
rum. The  proponents  argued 
that  a  referendum  would  .show 
student  body  opinion  and  that 
eveji  a  defeat  (a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority is  needed  for  passage) 
would  simply  put  the  matter 
back  into  SBR's  lap.  Further- 
more, passage  would  a.ssure  no 
court  action. 

After   the   meeting,   the   one 
opponent.   Dave  Shiiffinan,  '69, 
claimed  that  any  Council  action 
violated       t  h  e       constitutional 
guarantee       afforded       clubs — 
freedom  from  Council  action  as 
long  as  they  abide  by  the  con- 
stitution.   This    argument    was  j 
refuted    by    Council    president-  i 
elect  Martin  Pernick,  '68.  who  . 
said.        Following      Shuffman's 
reasoning,  it    »  ould  be  just  as 
tenable    to    call    class    govern- 
ments   unconstitutional    under 
the  'exclusive  society'."  ' 


Council  Seeks 

Revisions  In 

Housing  Plans 

By  CLAUDIA  FINE 

On  P'ebruary  11,  Student 
Council  di.scus.sed  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Office  of 
Residence  and  Council  con- 
cerning residence  policy.  Hous- 
ing will  be  run  as  in  previou.i 
years,  with  preference  giveai 
according  to  seniority.  Suite.i 
in  Eist  will  Ivc  drawn  first, 
followed  by  blocks,  double.'* 
and  singles  in  Hamilton,  North 
and  Ridgewood.  An  attemi)t 
will  be  made  to  h.we  an  equal 
number  of  entering  freshmejii 
in  North  and  Hamilton. 

During  previous  meetings, 
Council  had  motioned  that  no 
cooperation  in  Residence  would 
be  offered  by  Council  unless 
particular  requests  were  mot. 
These  requests  included  a  con- 
tract of  guaranteed  facilitie.>« 
ajid  services  by  the  University 
and  a  statement  of  privacy, 
that  no  room  could  be  entvred 
without  permission  of  the  oc- 
cupants Council  also  asked 
that  room  changes  between  the 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Opinion 


Dangers  of  Philosophy 


Steven  Kramer 


L' Affaire  NSA 

Few  stutlents  have  been  aware  of  Biamlei«'  connec- 
tion with  the  National  IStudent  As«iA:iation;  even  itwer 
were  aware  of  the  benefits  the  NISA  otters  in  the  fornn  of 
inHuiante  plans,  international  student  cards,  and  so  on. 
Mow  the  disclosure  by  Ramparts  magazine  of  the  NSA's 
relations  with  the  CiA  has  created  a  nation-wide  furor, 
and  has  raise<l  the  <juestion  of  whether  Brandeis  can  hon- 
orably continue  its  membership  in  the  orj^anization. 

The  main  Junction  ol  the  NSA  is  to  repiesent  the 
American  college  stuoent.  In  the  past,  is  has  taken  liberal 
auiniLs  on  botn  national  and  international  attairs.  JSlever- 
theiess,  the  revelation  that  it  has  received  (JIA  lunds  for 
a  perunJ  ol  lb  yeais,  that  some  ol  iUs  members  served  as 
ftpies  lor  the  CJIA,  olten  unwittingly,  has  destroyed  our 
laith  in  the  organization's  ability  to  represent  us  any 
longer. 

In  accepting  funds  from  the  CIA  for  the  past  15 
jyears,  the  leaders  ol  tne  NbA  have  not  only  shown  them- 
beives  in  an  excee<lingiy  unlavorable  light,  they  have  dis- 
honored the  oiganizaiion  they  wanted  to  serve,  by  gain- 
ing support  Irom  an  espionage  system  that  rej)resents  the 
very  antithesis  of  what  we  oelieve  America  shtHikl  be. 

It  has  been  argue<l  by  the  present  leaders  of  NSA  that 
the  organization  is  anxious  to  sever  all  ties  with  the  CIA, 
and  that  consequently  there  is  no  reason  for  withdrawal 
from  the  organization.  We  feel,  however,  that  it  would 
be  far  wiser  lor  Brandeis  to  suspend  its  membership  in 
the  NSA  until  it  has  sutlicient  evidence  that  they  are  sin- 
cere, and  that  membership  in  N^A  will  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Brandeis  student  body. 

Student  Rights 

For  over  four  months,  a  report  by  the  Administrative 
Subcommittee  on  University  JuUiciaiies  concerning  disci- 
pline has  awaited  the  action  ol  the  Administrative  Coin- 
mittee. 

Statements  made  by  Associate  Dean  of  Students 
Mathew  Sgan,  foiiner  Chiel  Justice  Brent  Levinson,  and 
present  Chiel  Justice  Anthony  Scariano  in  and  concerning 
the  leport  reveal  considerable  disagreement  as  to  the 
functions  and  ])urposes  ol  SBK. 

While  agreeing  with  Scariano  that  SBR's  function 
should  not  be  conlined  solely  to  "protecting  students' 
rights,"  we  feel  that  the  protection  of  students'  rights 
must  be  maintained  if  there  is  to  be  order  and  consistency 
in  legal  deliberations  involving  students,  the  Administra- 
tion, or  the  outside  world.  "Good  faith"  between  SBR  and 
the  Administrative  Committee,  which  in  Dean  Sgan's 
opinion,  eliminates  the  necessity  of  informing  SBK  of  all 
cases  of  dismissal  or  severance,  should  be  the  result,  and 
not  the  basis,  of  a  clearly  define<l  legal  order.  "Faith,** 
like  old  fish  and  overextended  guests,  becomes  intolerable 
when  it  goes  stale;  relations  between  students  and  the 
Administration  will  crumble  if  they  are  not  buttresse<l  \^y 
the  involvement  of  a  student  organization,  with  services 
available  to  all,  in  legal  affairs. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  University  determines  what 
rights  it  bestows  upon  the  students;  but  the  right«  of  one 
student  must  be  identical  to  those  of  another.  There  must 
be,  within  the  framework  of  student  government,  a  struc- 
ture which  insures  equal  rights  to  each  student.  It  is  our 
belief  that  "good  faith*'  alone  is  not  adeciuate  insurance. 

Brent  Levinson's  proposal  to  continue  making  the 
consultation  and  legal  services  of  SBR  available  to  all  stu- 
dents involved  in  the  procedures  of  dismissal  and  sever- 
ance is  a  positive  contribution  towards  student  rights. 
"We  hope  that  Levinson's  measure  will  be  formally  adopted. 

What  is  most  important,  however,  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  tiike  action  on  the  report  con- 
erning  discipline  in  the  immediate  future.  Four  months 
is  too  long  a  period  for  the  University  community  to  wait. 


Messrs.  F  €  1  d  rn  a  n,  Roskies, 
and  St'hwariz'  rssiiy  on  the 
philosophy  of  education,  .stuf- 
fed in  the  mailboxes  on  Si'tur- 
day,  proved  at  haai  two  things. 
First,  that  said  authors  would 
benefit  from  some  'dialogue'  on 
the  philosophy  of  education, 
which  they  have  interestingly, 
but  not  surprisingly,  miscon- 
strued. Second,  that  English 
composition  should  be  extend- 
ed to  a  full  year  course,  meet- 
ing  five   hours   a  week 

The  second  point  first.  The 
quality  of  this  essay  is  so  much 
diminished  by  its  poor  prose 
style,  its  assertions  so  obfus- 
cated by  unintended  ambigui- 
ties and  grammatical  errors, 
that  the  reader  is  at  a  loss  to 
urderstand  what  much  of  the 
essay  says.  The  very  opening 
sc>ntence  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  some  heimctic 
jnanusciipt:  "The  primary 
goal  of  education  is  to  sub- 
stantially increase  an  individ- 
ual's ability  to  apply  creative 
thought  to  the  sources  of  his 
cuiiosities  and  challenges." 
"What  are  these  sources?  Or: 
"Since  the  bt^nefils  of  educa- 
tion should  not  be  reserved 
for  some  elite  group,  the  uni- 
versity should  not  adcjpt  its 
light  as  an  individual  to  with- 
draw from  society."  IVItirki- 
ness  and  confusion  in  the  form 
of  this  essay,  however,  merely 
mirror  the  murkiness  and  con- 
fusion of  its  content. 

Before  going  on,  one  point 
must    be   made     It    is   too   easy 


for  some  people  to  think  that 
criticism  of  ideas  propounded 
by  some  'radicals'  is  intended 
as  an  attack  upon  the  entire 
radical  movement,  and  con.se- 
quently  as  some  .sort  of  hide- 
ous betrayal.  In  fact,  this  is 
pure  nonsense.  If  we  agree  as 
to  goals,  then  great  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  means. 
Sloppy  and  ill-conceived  docu- 
ments must  not  appear  to  be 
the  manifestos  of  all  student 
radicals. 

The  real  fault  of  "a  philoso- 
phy of  education"  is  that  it  is 
far  to  self-righteous  and  naive. 
The  student  and  teacher  are 
considered  to  be  equal  parties 
to  a  'dynamic  confrontation' 
staged  in  some  small  class  or 
seminar.  There,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  respect,  the 
student  has  "the  frequent 
chance  to  exchange  ideas  with 
someone  in  possession  of  the 
relevant  facts  ..."  The  rele- 
vant facts!  But  doesn't  discus- 
si(»n  imply  that  the  student  has 
a  lair  command  of  the  rt^levant 
lc.cts?  "What  is  the  point  of 
talking  to  a  teacher  on  a  sub- 
ject aU)ut  which  one  knows 
nothing?  Will  such  a  'confron- 
tation' produce  mutual  re- 
spect? 

Somewhere  in  the  desire  for 
an  emotion-packed,  charisma- 
tic experience  (that's  what  the 
writers  of  this  essay  really 
.'^eem  to  want)  the  idea  that 
knowledge  is  primarily  ob- 
tained through  reading  and 
private     meditation     is     lost. 


"Why  have  a  formal  educa- 
tion? The  animated  personal 
interplay  of  knowledge  and 
curiosity  is  not  available  in 
literature  .  .  ."  Not  available 
in  literature?  Anyone  who  has 
not  found  personal  challenge 
and  stimulation  in  literature 
is  not  fit  for  intellectual  dis- 
cussion; if  he  wants  dynamic 
personal  interplay,  let  h  i  m 
spend  hifl  entire  day  sitting  in 
the  snack-bar  or  at  an  all- 
night  dice-game.  In  any  case, 
the  fact  that  all  life  is  an  chIu- 
cation,  if  education  is  taken  in 
its  broadest  sense,  shoul<i  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  main 
purpose  of  formal  University 
education 'is  academic  eituca- 
tion. 

The  basis  of  education  is  the 
willingness  of  the  individual 
to  subject  his  inner  life  to  con- 
stant questioning,  to  expand 
his  realm  of  knowledge  through 
his  own  efforts,  "To  follow 
knowledge  like  a  sinking  star/ 
Btyond  the  firmament  of  hu- 
man thought."  A  teacher  can 
inspire,  a  teacher  can  aflord 
new  perspectives,  but  most 
education  is  a  private  affair. 
Discussion  leads  to  f  u  r  t  h  e  r 
development  of  ideas  by  sub- 
je^cting  them  to  criticism.  But 
neither  discussion  nor  any  form 
of  personal  'interaction'  ran 
take  the  place  of  individual 
thought,  and  a  theory  of  e<lti- 
cation  so  neglecting  the 
vidual's  role  in  his  own 
cation  points  to  a  very 
intellectual  laziness. 


indi- 

edu- 

real 


Opinion 


An  Open  Letter  to  David  Fischer 


Cersfel 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:   The  lollowing  is  a  response  to  un  cpen   letter  by  DuviU,  Fihx-her,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  o/  History,  ivUiih  uppeured   in    lust  wetk^s  Justice. 


Mr.  Fischer,  your  letter  of 
lajit  week  covers  many  poiiits. 
1  should  like  to  address  a  few 
of  them. 

You  .state  that  the  Brandeis 
student  lacks  the  maturity  and 
discipline  to  educate'  himself. 
The  Student  Course  Evaluation 
is,  in  your  view,  evidence  of 
that  immaturity.  It  gives  its 
first  praise  to  instructors  who 
"put  on  a  good  show." 

1  titke  the  Evaluation's  bias 
as  evidence  of  something  else. 
It  is  an  indication  of  the  stu- 
dent comprehension  of  the  role 
of  a  lecture.  The  lecture  can 
and  does  serve  as  a  means  of 
generating  enthusiasm  for  a 
subject,  as  a  pep  talk.  Relative 
to  a  book  it  is  an  inefficient 
mode  of  passing  on  informa- 
tion, for  reading  spewed  s  far 
excede  speaking  speeds.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  vehicle  for  the 
transmission  of  ideas.  When 
reading,  a  student  can  come 
upon  an  idea,  stop,  poke  at  it 
with  questions.  In  the  lecture 
hall  he  cannot  stop  but  mu.st 
hurry   his   pen    on    to   keep   up 


ship"  and  I  would  call  the  vi- 
tality of  a  professor  thus  indi- 
cates an  accurate  student  com- 
prehension of  the  function  of 
the  lecture. 

Now  that  function  is  quite 
stiperfluous.  An  wcasional  pep 
talk  is  fine  but  fifteen  hours  of 
pep  talk  a  week  is  absurd  and, 
as  I've  indicated,  when  a  lec- 
ture isn't  a  pep  talk  it  is  at- 
tempting tasks  better  attended 
to  by  reading  (As  always  there 
is  an  exception.  The  lecture  is 
occasionally  useful  to  cover 
material  not  available  in  print.) 
Apparently  we  are  agreed  on 
the  uselessness  of  the  lecture 
as  a  dominant  component  of 
urKlergraduate  education.  You 
state  that  "lectures  were  intro- 
duced in  the  middle  ages  to  re- 
solve the  problem  of  a  short- 
age of  manuscripts.  Since  Gut- 
enberg the  lecture  has  been  an 
anachronism"  So  the  question 
is  for  both  of  us,  what  are  fac- 
ulty to  do  if  they  don't  lecture? 
I  say  that  they  should  converse 
with  students.  In  the  conversa- 
tion the   students  ask  for   help 


with   the   rattle   of   the   profes-    in  understanding  difficult  points    *^*'.^  ^^^  woul 
sor's  tongue.  The  Course  Eval-    in   the   reading,    and    professor   ^^^'*^"  ^^  lectu 


contribute.  (Is  this  roughly  the 
sort  of  thing  that  goes  on  in  the 
tutor  system  of  Oxford  aiwl 
Cambridge  which  you  praise  in 
your  letter?  ) 

But  why  conversation?  I  will 
state  the  reasons  in  personal 
terms;  I  suspect  that  they  are 
shared  by  many  studerHs.  For 
myself,  conversation  cremates  an 
involvement  with  the  material 
that  occurs  in  neither  lecture 
hall  nor  library.  Of  course,  that 
conversation  must  be  pre- 
ceeded  by  conscientious  library 
work  or  it  ♦urns  out  bullshit. 

My  critical  faculties  are 
sharpyest  in  and  mo.*;t  shar|)e'ne>d 
by  talk.  The  brighter  the  part- 
ner in  conversation,  the  greater 
its  good  effect.  Faculty  of  the 
quality  found  at  Brandeis  could 
be  smashing  partners.  I  wish 
my  contact  with  them 
conversation  and  not  in 
halls. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  a 
thing.  In  my  two  and 
years  at  Brandeis  I  have  heard 
many  of  my  professors  say  that 
would  prefer  conver- 


was   m 
lectin  e 

curious 
a    half 


uation     with     its     concern     for 
what  you  call   the   "showman- 


prolessor    ' """"^^   ^''^  "*^^  "'^** 

and   student    together   work    ^'^  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^'^^'^  ^^*'  ^^^^   '"*' 
through  ideas  which  they  both         (Ce^ntinaed   on   Page  7) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


To  the  Eelitor: 

It  was  indeed  refreshing  to 
read  Dr.  Fischer's  article  "The 
Faults  on  Three  Sides  '  Usual- 
ly, the  terse  statements  of 
opinion  that  are  printe^d  in  the 
Justice  are   written   by    people 

who  have  an  axe  to  grind,  but 
it  is  rare  indeed  that  one  reads 
an  article  that  attacks  every- 
one with  equal  fervor.  Well, 
almost. 

It  is  really  too  bad  that  the 
facts  stand  in  the  vvay  of  Dr. 
Fischer's  otherwise  incisive 
article.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
section  on  student  responsibil- 
ity. Dr.  Fischer  stated  that  it 
is  "immensely  difficult"  to  en- 
courage students  to  learn  on 
their  own;  that  it  is  "practically 
impossible  to  find  him  reading 
on  his  own  in  the  library." 
Come  now.  Dr.  Fischer,  how  do 
you  know  what  a  significant 
percentage,  let  alone  everyone 


in  the  library  is  doing?  Fur- 
thermore, how  do  you  kr>ow 
that  this  supposed  lack  of  am- 
bition is  due  to  a  "lack  of  ma- 
turity and  discipline?"  Granted 
that  most  people  come  to  the 
library  to  do  assigned  work, 
but  one  cannot  conclude  from 
this  that  there  is  an  abst»nce  of 
independent   work   going  on. 

Dr.  Fischer  also  felt  that  the 
course  evaluation  critiques 
were  "stupid"  because  they 
often  praised  profes.sors  for 
"putting  on  a  good  show."  Yet 
after  rereading  the  course 
critique  booklet,  I  found  refer- 
ences to  the  professor's  wit  in 
only  20%  of  the  reviews  and 
at  least  two  professors  were 
severely  criticized  for  putting 
on  too  good  a  show  and  for 
not  providing  enough  informa- 
tion. But  moreover,  as  is  clear- 
ly indicated  in  the  review  of 
Dr.  Fischer's  own  Civil  War 
course,  the  main  substance  of 
the  evaluations  concerned  the 


reading  list,  the  organiz-Ttion 
of  the  course  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  professor  to  dis«  usis 
student  problems.  Dr.  Fisi  her 
was  singled  out,  not  for  h  i  s 
recognized  congeniality,  but 
for  his  "thorough  and  exacting 
scholarship." 

Finally,  Dr.  Fischer  claimed 
that  the  boycott  was  directed 
at  the  wrong  target,  that  it 
should  have  been  the  .admin- 
istration who  felt  the  brunt  of 
the  boycott.  Dr.  Fischer  fur- 
ther confused  the  issue  by  say- 
ing in  the  last  paragraph,  "if 
degrees  of  culpability  must  be? 
assigned,  then  1  would  blame 
the  faculty  and  look  to  them 
for  correction."  It  is  these 
types  of  contradictions  and 
misunderstandings  coupled 
with  misstatements  of  fact  that 
flaw  an  otherwise  credible  at- 
tempt to  present  "the  faults 
on  three  aid^s" 

Barry   Morris   '«'« 
27  February  1967 


>  ^aa*  ^  »-^%   0       I      tt"^^«f^\/ 


FtbnMiy  2t,  1M7 


THE      JUSTICE 


f^oge  Thrtt 


SBR  Decides 


Kasner  Acquitted  in  Libel  Case 


By  STEVE  DEITSCH  Tlie  plaintiffs  requested  a  ver-  several  statennents  about  her- 

A   court-directed   verdict   of  diet  of  guilty  without  punish-  self  that  she  attributed  to  Kas- 

acquittal  ended  the  controver-  ment  for  th^  accused.  ^^^    described    their    first 

sral  case  of   Linda   Axelrod  et  In  an  openmg  statement   Jon  ^„„_i^   ^^^^  nrocedures  of  the 

al.  vs.  Fred   B.   Kasner,  heard  Mar^olis,  counsel  for  the  piam 

by    the  Student   Board   of  Re-  tiffs,  charged  Kasner  with  run 


On  the  CIA-NSA 


.Own  Lee  Cue 


view  on  Feb.  22. 


ning   a    **campaisn   of   yilifica- 


run-in  over  procedures  of  the 
Elections  Committee,  of  which 
she  is  chairman.  Kasner,  as  a 
carKlidate   for   office  earlier  in 


__.  5,    „      _-„.j,_-„..  .•--;---      carwiiaaie   lor    omce   earner   in 

An  open  hearin*,  held  in  the    tion  against  the  plaintifrs.     He    ^^^  j.    j^^^   brought   a   case 

Student  Council  room  in  Mail-    emphasized  that  the  right  to  a    ^     ^^     ggj^   against  the   Com- 


xriai  naa  lo  oe  restramea  ay  f""*'-':^  ^^^  "»  »"«  vr^rciiwis  ma/i  resigned  ¥ 
Chief  Justice  Anthony  Scariano  statement  that  the  burden  of  .  remarked  to  her  *'U's  a  pity 
several  times  from  laughing  proof  lay  with  trhe  plain tifTs  th^  ^ro„g  Elections  Committee 
and  talking  during  the  three-  He  quoted  Supreme  Court  Ju»-  co-Chalrman  rcsigneel."  The 
and-one-half-hour  hearing  tice  Louis  Brandeis  ui  stressing  vvitness  disclosed  that  on  an- 
The  plaintiffs,  Linda  Axel-  that  there  is  no  compen.<»ation  other  occasion,  Kasner  said  to 
rod,  Fern  Rappaport,  and  m  law  for  merely  hurting  one  s  ^^^^  ♦•Don't  .stand  there  look- 
Michael  Schonbach,  had  feelings.  .  ^  ,  ,  ,.  .^  ing' sexy;  I  might  rape  you." 
charged    the    defendant,    Fred  Mi.ss  Axelrod   took  the  wit-        *         ''         J*         ^ 


Opinion 


B.  Kasner,  with  libel,  slander,    ness  stand   first.    She  repeated 

and    harassment.    They    main- 

tained    that    Kasner    had    sent 

two  distasteful  letters  to  them, 

and  had  also  posted  a  libelous 

sign    in    Sherman    dining    hall 

concerning    Linda    Axelrod    in 

pjrticular. 

In  a  jurisdictional  h^paring 
February  12,  the  Student 
Board  of  Review  accepted 
juri.sdiction  in  this  case  by  a 
vote  of  3  to  1,  with  Chief  Jus- 
tice Scariano  dLssentin^.  Jus- 
tices Shakin,  Hoftman,  and 
Telegen  referred  to  Articl-e  7, 
Section  2,   paragraph  a  of  the 


(Continued  on  Page  7> 


A  View  of  Student  Power 


By  STEVEN  MORA 

Editor's     Note:      Steven  evident  that  the  administration    the     excellent     proposals    sub- 
Mora    was    President   of    the  is    not    dealing    with    the    stu-    mitted     oy    the    students    and 
Student    Council    1964-65.  dents  in  good   faith.  Until  that   sometimes   ratified  by  the  tac- 
Tlie  recent  boycott  of  cla.s.ses  point  is  evident  it  is  to  the  ad-    uUy    Ad   Committee    or    Fresi- 
by   the  Brandeis   student   body  vantage  of  the  student  body  to   dent   Sachar,    sliould    be    proof 
Section  2,   paragraph  a  of  the    was  described  by  Steven  Kra-  use  the  established  committees   of  the  students  ^^*>;'»[y  ^<;^/""^^    ^^^e  of  the  furor  over  the  fi- 
Studerit   Union  Coristitution  in    mer.  Justice  Editor,  as  a  "sig-  which     in^l^^^^^/ly    are     more     i;>"  «|;J»«ese  comm^^  wa;^^.^ot  ^ ^^J^^^.^^^^  Vtween 
accepting?  the  case.  In  part,  the   nificant    achievement    for    the  capable    of    cohererit    and    co-    time    has   J"fi  *^®"^^^^^ 
Con.stitution     says,     "Students   Brandeis    .student    Iwdy,"    and  hesive  policy  formulation,  than    Bj'an?/'^^**^"  ^''V  .  ^^"^ J^*'*^ 
with      complaints      of      unjust  ,  by  such  perspicacious  analysts  a  short-lived  ad  hoc  committee    should     be     upgraded    from    a 
treatment    again.st    fellow    stu- |  of   University    politics    a.s    the  of    students.   In    at    least    this    voice  to  a  vote 


ED/TOR'S  NOTE:  This  week's  exchange  article  deals  with 
the  reactiont  of  other  campuses  to  the  recent  disclosure  of 
CIA-NSA  connections. 

Bob  Ewegen.  in  the  editorial,  "The  Betrayed  Generation,'* 
in  the  Feb.  15  issue  of  the  Colorado  Daily,  wrote,  "For  a  gi?n- 
eration  of  student  leaders  USNSA  was  the  mainspring  of  their 
actions  and  the  fountainhead  of  their  idealism.  Now  that  source 

is  tainted.  ,..,..  ^         »t 

"Many  names  have  been  proposed  for  this  generation.  W© 
are  not  the  silent  generation,  nor  the  lost  generation.  Per  ha  pa 
we  have  been  in  search  of  a  name  But  now  :he  student* 
leaders  of  America  know.  We  are  the  infiltrated  generation. 
We  are  the  kept  generation.  We  are  the  preempted  generation. 
The  words  coined  in  jest  at  Berkeley,  Don't  trust  anyone  over 
thirty,'  come  back  to  mock  us  now  in  earnest. 

Colorado:  Betrayed  Generation 
*'lf    the    association    is    allowed    to    disintegrate,    another, 
weaker  organization  will  no  doubt  spring  up  to  take  its  place, 
one  which  is  equally  if  not  morx?  vulnerable  to  political  entrap- 
ment We  must  rebuild  USNSA  from  the  grouad  up.  We 

must  work  doubly  hard  to 
repair  the  incalcuable  damage 
to  the  pride  and,  yes,  the  de- 
cency of  our  friends  abroad - 
We  must  strengthen  USNSA  so 
that  it  never  again  falls  prey 
to  base  and  foolish  men,  who 
could  pervert  it  to  their  own 
end.s." 

In  a  news  story  on  the  16th, 
the  Daily  reported  that  two 
Colorado  graduate  students, 
former  officers  of  the  NSA, 
"expres.sed  doubts  Wednesday 
about  the  future  of  the  group's 
activity    and    influence    in    the 


dents,  the  student  government, 
or  any  of  its  organizations 
Shall  have  recourse  to  the  Stu- 
dent Board  of  Review." 

The  Court  established  that 
the  prosecution  had  to  prove, 
in  order  to  convict,  that  the 
actions  in  question  were  libel- 
ou.s,  that  the  defendant  had 
coimnittod  them,  and  that  he 
had  done  so  with  malice. 

A  possible  settlement  out  of 
court  fell  through  a  week  be- 
fore thv  trial.  It  would  have 
called  for  an  admission  by 
Kasner  to  writing  the  letters 
and  sign  in  question,  and 
would  have  omitted  any  guilty 
verdict.  Kasner  disapproved  of 
such  a  settlement  at  that  time. 

Tile  defendant's  request  for  a 
jury  trial  was  granted  by  the 
court,  and  five  jurors  were  se- 
lected on  the  day  of  the  trial. 

Deed  Imperils 
Student  Union 

The  reported  recent  discov- 
ery of  a  deed  to  the  water  con- 
trol building  adjoining  the  res- 
ervoir has  cast  doubt  upon  the 
po.ssibility  of  erecting  a  stu- 
dent union  building  on  the  old 
reservoir  site. 

The  deed,  dated  January  13, 
1902.  specifies  that  the  build- 
ing may  not  be  demolished  un- 
der any  circumstances  before 
March  15.  1985.  While  the  rea- 
son for  this  provision  was  not 
sp^'eifiod.  a  historian  of  this  lo- 
cality,  who   prefers   to    remain 


nancial     connections     between 
the  association  and  the  CIA  " 

One  of  the  students  adtnitled 
knowledge  of  the  connections, 
saying  he  found  out  .soon  after 


Harvard  Crimson  as  a  "win  for    first    stage,    the   very    formula-        Quickly,   let   me  just  explain  ^  intc-rnational  AIT  lirs 

the  Brandeis  student   body."   I    tion  of  a   propo.sal  by  ^he  stu-    why  a  boycott  was  \r>«i^^'i*ff    \;:^.^J^,^i^^!^^^ 

believe    the    boycott    could    be   dent   council    for   consideration    m  this^specihc  case.  As  I  see  d     X^^^^fJ^V    in  fL^^i^^^^^ 


if/  , 


more    adequately   descrilx^d    as  by  the  committee  on  a  particu-  a  problem  was  recognized  and 

a     "di.sa.ster    for    the    Brandeis  lar  issue  is  evidence  enough  of  needed  to  be  solved.  Ihe  most 

student  body  "  the  concern  of  the  student  body  efficient   method    for    doing    so, 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  stu-  alwut    that   issue.    In.stead,    the  I   l)olieve.   would    have   beeri   a 

dent    power     having    been    in-  students,     by     boycotting,    cir-  well   thought   out.  well-drafted 

volved    in   similar    boycotU   at  cumvented  this  procedure,  and  statement  by  the  student  coun- 

Brandels  as  little  as  two  years  weakened   the  role  of  the  stu-  cil.  presented  for  consideration 

aeo.   Neverthele.ss   I   think   last  dent    government    and    the  to  the  EPC.  At  that  point  there 

week's    boycott    was    ill-timed,  tripartite  committees  in  an  in-  would     have     been     signihcant 

and    all  in  all,  a  defeat.  stitutional    sense,    thus    lessen-  bargaining    with    perhaps    new 

Iti  general  the  goal  of  the  ing  the  possibility  of  using  ideas  suggested  by  each  group 
Brandeis  student  body  in  re-  these  committees  in  the  future  in  the  Committee,  and  a  plan 
gard  to  the  governuig  <»f  uni-  to  increase  the  power  of  the  .subrn.tted  to  President  Sachar 
versify  affairs  should  be  the  studenU  in  decision -making  in  or  the  Faculty-Ad  Comnuttee. 
establishment  of  working  university  affairs.  Such  a  plan  v|/ould  either  have 
trlpariite  committees,  w  h  ;  c  h  Necessary  At  Times  been  accepted  or  rejected^  I 
decide,  not  merely  advi.se  on  Until  the  students  have  a  rejected,  sufficient  reason, 
policy  and  on  which  each  real  vote  in  actual  policy  mak-  ^T^^'fJ^^^^^^^f  the  students 
member  has  a  full  and  equal  ing.  however,  the  devices  of  at  which  P^*/'^  .i.^%  ,i^"f.f  "^^ 
vote,  not  just  a  voice.  Specific-  the  boycott  and  the  strike  will  could  have  decided  for  hem^ 
ally  in  regard  to  the  problem  still  be  necessary  when  the  ad-  selves  whether  or  not  they 
of  increasing  class  size  at  Bran-  ministration  finds  it  convenient  were  being  Jf^^^'^^f.  ^^'^^^  .'" 
deis.  the  goal  should  he  in-  to  circumvent  the  established  ^^  ^j'^^.  Iristead.  this  well- 
creasing  the  number  of  out-  committees.  As  an  aside,  let  ordered  machinery  wa.s  by-^ 
Standing  professors  on  the  fac-  me  say  that  until  the  boycott,  r^^^f^^  The  students  shrieked 
ulty  and  if  this  is  not  pos.sible  the  responsibility  shown  by  t^^^t  they  were  concerned  about 
due  to  lack  of  fund.s,  the  goal  students  on  the.se  committees  over-crowded  cla.s.ses.  The 
should  be  to  decrea.se  the  num  over    the   past   two   years,    and          (Continued  on   Page   6) 

ber    of    students,    until    such  

time  as  funds  are  available  to 
support  the  present  level  of 
students.  I  contend  that  the 
boycott  subverted  both  of  these 

goals. 

Goals:    Shortsighted 

In  terms  of  the  more  general 
goal  of  policy  making,  men- 
tioned alx)ve,  the  boycott  was 
very  short-sighted.  At  present 
the  student  council  has  worked 
hard  to  gain  its  position  as  the 
well-repre.sented  and  legitimate 
spokesman  of  the  student  l>ody 
on    the    tripartite    Educational 


the  other,  in  the  NSA  National 
Affairs    Division,    .said    he    had 
no  knowh'd'*e  of  CIA  support. 
California:  Repugnant 

Fred  Best,  Berkeley's  Stu- 
dent Council's  First  Vice-Pres- 
ident commented  in  the  Daily 
Californian,  "knowing  the 
people  in  the  NSA,  they  were 
probably  tiking  the  CIA  for 
a  ride." 

He  also  said  that  the  ex- 
IK)sure  would  only  hurt  the 
NSA:  "Best  remarked  that 
since  the  CIA  has  a  dubious 
reputation  among  the  li^J*.•raU 
on  campus,  disclosure  of  the 
rapport  between  the  CIA  .uid 
NSA  will  'ca.st  a  shadow  on  the 
NSA  unquestionably'." 

Joe  Wharton,  a  Berkeley 
sophomore  said  CIA  funds 
went  only  ijito  NSA  interna- 
tional affairs  to  "show  other 
countries  that  thvre  is  a  strong 
student  union  in  America"  md 
"to     create     an      international 

(Continued   on   Page  7) 


University  Affairs 


Directing  Physical  Growth 


M 


Mystery  water  tower! 

anonymous,  has  confirmed  that 
such  restrictions  were  frequent- 
ly written  in  law  in  small  Mas- 
sachu.setts  towns  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century. 

Exactly  what  the  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  do  is  unclear. 
John  Gait,  a  member  of  the 
University's  Office  of  Develop- 
ment and  Planning,  allegedly 
suggested  that  it  might  be  nec- 
e.s.sary  to  build  around  the 
building.  Legal  action  has  also 
Ixien  considered.. 


By   NIKKI   PETROFF 

Brandeis  Director  of  Business  Administration  David  Rolbein  si)oke  last  Tuesday   night  on 

the  physic j1  growth  of  the  University  in  the  sixth  of  a  .series  of  University   AHaiis  Di.scu.ssions 

sponsored   by  Student  Council.    Mr.   Rolbein.  who  his   been  at   Brandeis   since    19.')7,   cited    the 

difficulty  of  predicting  educational  developments  as  tlie  rejson  for  the  flexihihty  of  the  ni;isLer 

plan  of  the  campus.    He  revealed  that  the  original  plan,  desi^^ned  by  Eom  Saarinen  and  includ- 

on    the    tripariiie     iL.aucaiiuiidi    ing  a    belilower   in   the   area  between   the  bookstore  and  the  chapels,  has   not  heen  changed  a 

Policies  Committee.  Though  j  great  deal  (except  for  the  exclusion  of  the  bell  tower.  Saarinen  left  the  service  of  Brandeis  after 

■i  I  the   role   of   the   EPC   is   cssen-    designing  Ridgewood.  Shapiro  A  and  B,  and  the  Sherman  Student  Center;  since  then,   architec- 

V?  !  tially   advisory,    the   committee  i  tural  work  lias  been  done  largely  by  Harri.son  and  Abramovitz  and  by  the  Architects'  CoUahora- 

H     ha.s     already      accomplished   tive  . --^-       -  - 

^    much,  and,  as  such,  should   be   '    Mr.  Rolbein  expre.s.sed  a  de-    having     been     renovated     and    ^^''^.^':''^^i;:<l^;^',^^ 

given    the    first   opportunity    to   sire  to  solve  the  parking  prob-    lengthened   by   two-thirds,   will    will   be  ""^''^^  ]''»«;.. f.^'!^;'/^^;^ 
deal     with    such    an    issue    as  ,  |e„i  at  Brandeis  by  doing  away    be  used  fe>r  storage  of  the  Uni-    f;;;'\;:^^^Y!/nl     o  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
cla.«is  si^e  before   being   intimi-   with    the    parking    lots    in    the    versity  collec  loii  of  rare  books   ^re^  a  so   P's/^,,.^^\     CenU^r     so 
dated     by    a    student    boycott,   center  of  the  campus  and  mak-    and  incunabula,   there  will  also    ^»»7"»^"     ^^"^^   "^^^^^^^ 
There   are   several    rea.sons    for    ing  everyone   —  students,   fac-    Ih-'   some  study  space  available    that  there  will  be  ^oom  for  aii- 
this.    Finst.    to   do    otherwi.se   Is  i  ui?y.  andVsUff-parking  in  pe-    for    students    using     the    hal   s    «^''^',.S7i,^«^,^;/,  ^^^^^      *'"*' 
di.sruptive   of  the   general   bar-    ripheral  areas  during  the  day.    research    facilities.    Mr.    Rol-    •*"^,  *^^^  .^^  "V»"5  ^f,;^^^^^ 
gaining  position  of  the  student ,  if  neces.sary,  a  bussing  service    l>ein's    rea.sons    for    the    change        The    plans    for    the    Student 
Council   in  such   committcH^s   by  1  "ouW    be    inaugurated    for    on-    of    the    facade    from    hmestone    Union  will  »'^r^"f.\'  'y  »><'    '"l^^ 
demonstrating  that  the  student   campus  transportation.  to   brick  were  that  the   partial    ed    in    two   ;''^"/^^^^;   ■^^, .     ''^^.J^ 

body  at  any  time  is  capable  of       The  two  m^or  buildings  un-    limestone   facing   had   long   ago    a  I  goes  well    ^^/'^J;  ;^^^^' ^^/.-^J 
disregarding   its  elected   repre-   der     construction     on     campus    been  recognized  as  "a  mistake"   .start  m  June.   It  will  Probab  y 
sentatives.    Second,    .such    boy-    now  are  the  new  Rabb  Gradu-    by  the  architects  and  planners,    l^^*^^^/;^^.  ;;^'" 

ate     Center     and     the     Linsey    and   that   when   the   time  came    years  to   build,  and  w  11   prob- 
Sports   Center,    both   scheduled    to  extend   the  hall,   it  was  dis-    ably     include     Iniwling    alleys, 
to    be    finished    by    June.     The    covered    that    a     complete    re-    pool    and     pingpong     tables,    a 
Graduate   Center  will   be  u.sed    facing  in  brick  would  be  cheap-   .snack   bar   seating   350    a   new 
mainly  for  faculty  offices  in  the    er    than    extending    the    lime-    U^okstore    and     mail  room, 
humanities,    graduate   adminis-    .stone„  ^      ^     ^     lounges,     s  udcnt     organization 

tration     offices,     and     seminar        The    present    site    of    Wood-    and     publications     ofTices, 
room.;.  This  will  free  the  exist-    ruff    Hall    will    soon    be    used     puriges    of    all     sorts     and     a 
ing  Rabb  Graduate  Center   for    for    the    construction    of    three      baHroom       which    will    seat 
the  Economics  Department  and    new    dormitories    with    com-    1,0()0  and   have  banquet  fac  ill-, 
create   additional   .space    in    bined    space    for    160   students,    ties  for  500    The  Dean  of  Stu^ 
Schwartz  and  Brown.  Described  by  Rolbein  as  "a  step   dents  and   all  his  staff  will   l)e 

The    Lin.sey    Sports    Center,    beyond    East,"    the  dormitories    housed  in   this  building,  which 
in  addition  to  a  swimming  pool   will   be   arranged    in   suites    of   will   probably   be  open  all  the 
and  related  facilities,  will  con-   eight    people,    each    suite   con-   time       ...         ..        ... 

tain  two  squa.sh  courts,  a  spe-  taining  bathroom  facilities,  a  Asked  about  what  might 
cially-designed  fencing  room,  small  living  room,  two  double  come  in  the  next  hve  to  twenty 
and  a  multi-purpo.se  room.  rooms,    and   four   singles    The   years    Mr    Rolbein  listed  ^rad- 

Rapaporte    Treasure    Hall,  three  story  buildings  will  have  (Continued  on  Page  b; 


cotts  destroy  the  present  raison 
d'etre  of  the  administration  for 
participating  in  these  commit- 
tees, which  i.s.  quite  simply,  to 
channel  potentially  embarras- 
sing student  criticism  and  even 
ma.ss  disobedience  as  in  1963 
and  1964.  into  relatively  quiet 
committees.  This  boycott  les- 
sens the  desire  of  the  admin- 
istration to  use  the  committees 
now,  and  consequently  le.s.sens 
the  possibility  that  the  com- 
mittees will  grow  into  more 
mature  organization  used  by 
all  members  of  the  Brandeis 
community  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Brandeis  Boycotts 
should  be  used  only  when  it  is 
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Page  Four 


THE      JUSTICE 


Februory  28,   1967 


Through  a  Page  Darkly 


tn!ln/tll!l\/^u^''  rij/^tf  Jos7,  Mostel  us  Major-General  Stanley,  Kimherly  Gilbert   Carole  Ro^e 
and  Deborah  Hesi..  as  his  daugfiters,  and  Greq  Prestopino  as  Fredc'ric  womlf^r  mjp  of  f/jr  ^ 
cimipUcated  sUuatiom,  u^nUe  Peter  Good7nanas  the  Pirat!  KiZ  smio^^es^^^  arTh{a  Fi   eas 
m  i   S1I7;;;  «rv;''*'  r^^'^"  ^Z'''''-'  ''""''''^  dauyhters.   All  aetion  wLjart  of  thl  Bra^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ravings 

Pirates  of  Penzaoie  Poetizetf 


Black  Fictive  Style 

By  HOWARD  WINANT 
Bl.'Kk  humor   is  very   funny    ccpted    meaning    of    thr    «;n.^ 
stuH     It   i^  difficuit   to  explain    "love",  we  find  that  a  fevS 
why  humor  ^volk^^,  any  humor,    of  our  understanding  is  n  Jv^ 

Standard    humor    ol    the    joke    •^^^—     "»='- =  —  ^-  --  *        "ttts« 

variety  involves  a  shock,  a 
sudden  lealization  of  the  un- 
expected, a  "punch"  line.  Its 
outward  purpose  is  to  artifi- 
cially induce  pleasure.  In  or- 
der to  do  this,  it  relies  on  two 
axioms,  one  linguistic,  the 
other  experiential.  The  first 
axiom:  1,  in  telling  you  a  joke, 
assume  that  you  will  attach 
exactly  the  same  meanings  to 
my  words  a&  1  do,  and  will 
agree  subconsciously  not  to  in-        _ 

terpret  an  idiom   literally,  for    natur'alis^  orrom'^UcTsm*'did' 
example,  or  jn  other  ways  fool  »«"*uciMn  aid. 

around.  The  second  axiom:  you, 

in   being  told  a  joke,  will   un>  Because  he  is  part  of  a  new 

derstand  the  event.,  in  the  joke  style,   the    black    humorist   aT 

in  teims  of  your  own  experi-  mits  through  his  method  that 


sary  Experientially,  it  is  un- 
likely that  we  have  ever  gjven 
serious  consideration  to  the 
idea  that  we  might  like  beinc 
unhappy.  * 

Once  we  realize  what  black 
humior  is,  we  must  ask  about 
Its  history.  We  have  to  consi- 
der also  why  it  is,  so  to  speak. 
m  flower  at  the  present  time 
and  we  must  question  to  what 
extent  it  represents  a  valid  in- 
terpretation of  observable 
events,    in    the    same   sense   as 

1  di 
Need  for  New  Style 


DICK   GOI.DBKRG 

To  be  sung   to  the   tune 


0/  "A   Model 


voice  is  gold,  sang  out  her  notes  with 


By 

EDITOR'S   NOTE: 
Major  Geiieral." 

II  was  the  very  model  of  a  modern,  major  G    and  S 

%im^sse*'*  ^"^  ^«^'^^"'^<*'   was   given  with   the  most   complete 
It  was  alx)ut  as  corny  as  a  box  of  Kellogg's  cereal 
But  that's  the  way  'twas  written,  very  silly  but  quite  lyrical. 

Tlir  M^jfrnr""^  '""^  with  voices  strong  and  voices  so  melodious. 
Th€   .settings  were  quite  delicate  and   veiy   oft'  commodious. 
Jhe  choiuv  choreographer  undoiibfly  knew  Flo  Ziegfeld  well 
The  orchestra   was   oh.   so   chic,   especially    w.th  its    rise   from 

Ole  Josl.  Mostel  was  very  swell,  his  comic  mood  was  high  then 

And  Thea  Fine  was  really  fine,  the  finest  Thea  Fine  1  know 
In  short  in  matters  comical,  theatrical,  and  all  the  rest 
It  was  the  very  moilel  of  a  nu>dern,  majoi  G.  and  S. 

.And  Ellen  Gould,  whose 

clarity. 

Her  imiocence  is  only  matched  by  dear  Faith.  Hope  and  Charitv 
>Jr    It-admg  man  was  very  .strong,  in  ann.  in  voice,  m  de/ring  do 
Greg  Prestopino  is  his  name,  and  like  him  there  are  but  a  few 

The  man  who  po.vtured  as  the  pirate  king  was  quite  inimical 
But  only  m  his  strutting  back  and  forth  -  the 'relt  w^l^whim- 

To  Debbie  Hess  and  all   the  rest,  we   wish   without   bravi  ndo 
The  best  success  in  G.  and  S.  should  they  try  the  Mika-ado  ' 

Whoever  thought  to  put  those  girls  in  hoop  skirts  of  Victoria's 

In  short   in   matters    technical,   pc  iformances,  and   all   the  rest 
It  was  the  very  model  of  a  modern,  major  G.  and  S  ' 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Gilbert  and  that  Mr.  Sullivan 

Iff  friends'"'     '^  operettas  light  and  left,  were  not  the  best 

^"*  loTl-ike!^  ''^'^"  ^^"^  ''*'"'*'"'  ^  •'^"^   *^"'^  ^*^^'''  ^^"*^i'^«  they'd 
And  ki.ss  each  other  and  then  say    "Oh' 
make."  ' 


THE  PIRATES  OF  PENZANCE  by 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan.  Piestntfri  by  the 
Biandejs  Gilbert  ik  Sullivan  Society 
Directed  by  Gerald  Richinan  Musi- 
cal Direction  by  Judith  Zwerdiine 
Orchestra  Directed  by  Michael  An- 
««  r  e  w  s  .  Technical  Direction  by 
Stephen  M  Goldman.  Set^  Designed 
by  loiK  Ettlmger,  Produced  by  Peter 
C.   Goodman. 

Presented      at     Spingold      Theater. 

THE     CAST 

Samuel,    The    Pirate 

Lieutenant    .       .    George    D    Gopen 
The  PiraU  King      Peter  C  Goodman 
Frederic,    The    Pirate 
D  ^PP'"«:^"t'*'*"  Gregory  Prestopino  ' 

Ruth,    Pirate    Maid-of-All- 

-,)^.^'*« Judith    Justman 

fl"'/" Delx)fah    Hess 

,*^"'f , Thea    Fine 

«    .    .  •••«•••  Henci   l4t    Harnian 

MaUel    .    .    , lyitn    Gould 

Major  .    General 

Stanley Jofrhua   Mostel 

S«'igeant  of 

^'^Uvt David   S    Greenwald 

Mens  Chorus  Samuel  Poulten 
Dean  Bandes,  C.  Jeremy  S  y  k  r  s 
Frederick  Lloyd  Kaplan,  Martin  g' 
wen,  L.uis  Orlando  Isaza,  Robert  D 
f'arl>er,  Neij  Harlan  Colder  Paul  H 
David,  Larry  Arie  Hirschhorn  Alan 
Bass,  Richard  Sarasson.  Cary  Lind 
Merrill   H    Weingrod 

Women  s 
A.    Joyce   Mel^n ,   oaii    Aunrcy 
berg,  Babette  Krolik.  Kimberlcv  Gil- 
bert.   Carole    Rose.    Yona    Nelson 
Susan     Schulak,     Phoebe    Janet     Ep- 
Ktein.     Babette     Ann     Bleileld      Lois 
Ann     Saval.     Marcia     J       Fuclish*  r« 
Mary    Ann   Landfield.    Joyce    Mendel 


ence  and  common  human  ex- 
perience. Jokes  about  linear 
algebra  have  value  only  to  ex- 
pert mathematicians. 

If  either  of  these  conditions 
is  unfulfilled  in  standard  bu- 
mor,  you  do  not  laugh. 

Black  humor  operates  on  re- 
lated, but  quite  different  as- 
sumptions.    TTie    parullel    axi 


things  are  old  and  familiar, 
that  standard  and  straight  hu* 
man  reactions  are  hackneyed 
and    trite,    and    worse,   boring. 

^\J^  for  this  reason  that  the 
older  literary  world  is  consi- 
dering seriously  the  merits  of 
the  perverted  work  of  genius. 
A  new  viewpoint  is  required] 
and   though    Burroughs   and 


I.e.      J  lie:    pciiujit'j    axi-    """    I  11  t»  u  g  n    JDurroughs   and 
oms;  1,  m  telling  you   (writing    Genet    are    hardly    spokesmen 

for    you)    a    black    "joke"    as-    ^"'*  ^  n*»«/  «,^»-ir^  ,.;^ 

sume  that  you  are  going  to  at- 
tach connotative  mt^anings  to 
my  words  which  J  will  upset, 
and  similarly,  1  assume  that 
your  t^xperience  does  not  in- 
clude the  subject  matter  of  the 
".ioke"  on  a  conscious  level. 
This  is  extremely  important 
for  the  value  of  the  humor 


for  a  new  world-view,  we  can 
safely  say  that  they  see  things 
a  bit  differently  from  the  rest 
of  us. 

The  serious  writer  of  fiction 
IS  concerned  with  parables.  His 
attempt  is  to  separate  an  or- 
dered system  of  occunences 
and  reveal  it  implicitiv  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  chaotic   flow  of 


u  ""^"'^  ^i   uie  numor.  liuvi  irom   ine  cnaolic   flow   of 

Here  i.s  an  example  from  Jo-    minor  events  in  daily  life   This 

oh    Heller'.*    ra<«»h.'>9.  im    i m if n»-nr.K/    4r..«      ^,.    ^ 1-    *    _ 


seph  Heller's  Catch-22: 

"Dunbar  loved  shooting  skeet 
because  he  hated  shooting 
skeet  and  the  time  passed  so 
slowly." 

To  begin  an  analysis  of  this 
example,  we  notice  first  that 
this  sentence  docs  not  say  what 
It  appears  to  say  in  terms  of 
what  its  words  "mean"  It  is 
funny  because  it  catches  us  out 


true,  as  mucli  for 
as  for  Biuce  Jay 


IS  uniformly 
Jane  Austen 
Fiiedman. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Hemingway-Fitzger- 
ald tradition,  which  restid  on 
the  straight,  calm  analysis  of 
the  emotional,  language  itself 
has  undergone  a  change.  It  has 
been  pushed  to  the  peak  of  its 
emotional  content;  it  has  top- 
pled over  into  the  deliberately 


Chorus" Rosalie   Ripaidi    ^u  f  ^   ^^^^  ^^  believing  that  P^^^d  over 

ei7^r,  Gail  Audrey  Join-   ^Y.^^^  ^0  love  makes  US  happy,  suggestive.     And    with    the    in- 

le  Kro.ik.  K.mberiey  Gil-   We  are  shocked  to  find  out  in  crease    in  .the    emotional    con- 

inis  example  that  we  can  love  tent    of    the    word    has    come 

unhappiness    because    it   seems  predictably,    a    decline    in    lui- 

\^i\!^J  J^  HI  '\!'  ionger.    Oper-  i»nce,  in  sublety  of  expression. 
«ting   on   the   basis  of   the   ac-  (  Continued  on  Page  6) 


Redress 


Bio-Sigh ...  A  Way 


WhM  .  ,ove.y  pair  «c    FaruT;r/v^;:•■^'o„T's';rat^r^r"'''•  ^*'- 


Dr. 


The  chorus  was  a  fine,  big  group,  its  singing  never  faulty 
J  rom  Larry  Anv  fl.rsc  hhorn  to  Miss  Rctsalie  Ripaidi  ^ 
And  also  It  included  some  of  whom  I  am  quite  avid-  * 

David'*'^    Fe.nberg    and    that    handsome    gentleman.    Paul 

'""^Tihled    ^'^^^^  ^'''^'^  ^''^''  ^^^^^'  ^^  ^^"^^  ^«ve  been  de- 
To  see  this  fun  production  done  by  those  who  beautified  it 
In  short  in  matters  musical,  in  clevermss  and  all  the  rest 
It  was  the  very  model  of  a  modern,  major  G   and  S 


take  your  D+  «r  whatever;  and  ^TTi^^TTeiloufofth^cors"" 


David  A.  McMurray 

— ;  what  can  1  do? 
out  of  the  course. 


Letter 

To  the  Features  Editor 


I  would  like  to  disagree 
strongly  with  Miriam  Wein- 
Btein's  review  of  "Filmstage." 
For  from  bt^ing  a  "fiasco"  or  an 
''unrewarding  enterprise,"  I 
f(H  I  it  was  not  only  a  very  !good 
production  of  modern  theater 
art,  but  was  thoroughly  enter- 


Ralph  Propper. 


H^g  a   GenerafE<SorrSui^rer^^^^^^^  he  h.^?[lf '^   ^undergraduate  painfully  endur- 

v/hich  is  not  closely  related  to  his  field  o7  con centr^Ti.ll^^K  '"!:'^'"''"^  ''^"^  '^^'^«  background,  and 
^}'^^^^  l^^^ouTse:'  Why  not?  If  Momma  wants  mifnT'  ^""^  ^^"^  ^^'^^  ^hat:  "to  let  the  hell 
lnna"^^i!^'!;''^^  ^^'  ^^  ^'"^  tumed  on^v  ^lldur^  ^m/.?'"^.^  ^^*^^^^'  ^hy  shouldn't  1  sleep 
long  walk  down  to  Nathan  Seifer  to  watch  Gooi\^  f.  "^f';^^*^^^  pas-tores  .  .  .."  it's  a  long, 
are  Gen.  Ed.  requirements  and  ^""^  ^"^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  '^  ^r.  Olsen?)  wag  his  tail.  But  there 

there    are    Gen.    Ed.    require-  ~ ' 

ments.  Our  respective  majors 
aside,  we  all  come  to  know  that 
there  is  more  to  history  than 
L>r.  Johnson's  "impe-e-e-e-rial- 
ism,"  more  to  humanities  than 
deciphering  Grossmanese,  and 
£»<>,^e  to  the  theater  than  Dr 
Pettet's     "significant 


fife  tLi^'"!7,i^t;!;  «-^.»^-   -ains  unsolved. 


the  consideration   not  to  show 
up  all  at  the  same  time. 

Method  in  Madness 

"Original  inves-tigatJon"  3s 
encouraged  and  duly  rewarded 
'''' ^r.il^r.  P«P5/«  per  year. 


How  does  one 

present  in  a  provocative,  mean- 
ingful way  this  complex  bulk 
of  material  (see  course  descrip- 
tion, Brandeis  Bulletin)  to  a 
group  of  students  whose  grasp 
of  biology's  most  basic  concepts 
IS  generally   weak,  and  whose 


The  big  hangrup  ls"'^ienr?'ht'  '^^^  student' ^uruTny^d^^es  well  1"^"^''^"/ .^^^*'-  ^nd  whose 

logical   n^nrr^  cA  ♦!          u^'  ^^^'  <>«  those,  grades  running  ^^^  background  in  the  field  varies 

Th^lattTr  u^urnl  ?^^^  average 'of   fWe   or  Tn   ^i^!"  T  ^^'^^^^  '''«'"  student  to  stu- 

fi^shman      Vear  ^  IJi^""  '"  ^^^  ^''^^^^   than    when    the  ^.^l  ^^"* '    ^"^   "^'''^an  T.  Epstein's 

^' tf^  ^SI^^ST^^    "- ^-  t^ s^.^X  ^  KM^^P-^-^  "  -•^'-P-in  approach 

pio]ections'%[;  o"?h'^    ^/ei^^en    eVrXTTn'^lr^*^"^/'  ''^  ^''  ^oL'   -,;-  ^-  O^^^^^^^^  .Epstein's  experiment  _  Bio- 

which    reflected    the    sniril    n^   f!^.  ?          .*"..  ^1''*'*'     advanced  ation     of    \h,.i^  student  eyalu-  logical  Science  I,  Section  2  — 

the    spirit    of   courses.    If  he  has  some  inter-  marir  .r.^^VL  5?"^^'     *^ave  hopes    to    prove    that    a    more 


innovations      in      "Filmstage." 
One  was  the  concept  of  a  con 


the 
the 
act  01 


with  a  movie  of  himself, 


made  a   m.VAK'A.   course,     j,«vt;  ""»^^b    lu    prove    mai 

Hs  structur^  tL'^'  changes  in  practical,    stimulating    way    of 

at  least  ncnpt-.M/^^^             '''''  acquainting  the  student  with  a 

cLrof  thrcrobs^^^^^  complicated  discipline  of  which 

downrifiht    ihnuaUi     ^^^^S^ion,  he  has  very  little  knowledge  or 

Se^tfonf  nroh^hfv^'i^''''''''^^"^-  P'^'"'''   '"^^^^^^  ^«  ^^  allow  him 

^.  V  - "'  " "'-  -""   poor     at'teSdam..^   because    of  to  study  a  particular  aspect  of 

seniors  who  would  much  rather   done  awav  wi?h    Pr/''^     *^^"  ^^n^  discipline  "in  action."    He 

be  doing  something  else.  Scat-   tionrpvi^^?^--^'^^'^''^'"^'^''^-  ^^"       this     the     "case     study" 

tered  among  these  is  a  handful   and  due  to  thf  fn^'  ^^^..^^^^J.  ?^t^«^-  In  it  groups  of  twenty- 

manrsho?t  eUvT^''^^^^^^"  ^^   five   or   fewer   students   follow 
i«jijr  Miori  essay  auestionc  r»n    sidi.hv.c^^.^    -    :^_    ^-a    _* 


gone  his  merry  way.  The  re- 
sultant population  of  Biological 
Science  1  is,  then,  a  large  num- 
ber of  sophomores,  juniors  and 


this    was    only    because    what    onlv  wav   i   rVrnf;^  V.>  Jv           ^  ''V^"«  a^^ong  inese  is  a  handful    and  ri.r/;y*u''^°*'"""  ^^^  ^^^^^  "method.  In  it  groups  of 

they  described  were  meant  to    behavTo/  patTer^s     and^'a^^^  of  students  with  equally  weak   ^anf  short  essLTn'^^?'^^"  ^^  ^r  .^^   'ewer^tudent. 

be    viewed    as   absurd,,  in    the    markable  attest' at  inte^r^"  *^«^*^«^«"n^s   who    would    also   the    examinS^n^^  ^"k '^'^^^^  step-by-step    a    specific    bit    of 

'"v?""^^''^    ^^^•'■^-    Examples,    ing   audience    wHhthoXai"  if^^'^^r.   ^.u  ^^^"^     something   the  s^ud^nt  Vs  r.iJ«    T^S^''^^'  f^^^a »•«»»'"  which  the  instructor 

absurd  because  they  are  over-    but  was  a"ol  oTfun  as  w?n^^^  ^'se.   But  these,  because  of  Phi   chorf  of    memor  iTn^"*  ''^.,^^^  '^    currently    involved    or    has 

worked   in    theater,    were    the        It    seems    the    fa^eo7iLl  Jfit'^appa  aspirations  and/or   data    for    muhfn  f  ^^^  ^''^^^^^  recently    completed.     Approxi- 

Negro   .   white     confrontation    avant-gaSe  art  throLho./^  ^^^'"^     mothers,     study     the   true-false  que iinn^                                         one-half    lecture    and 

scene,  and  the  depiction  of  th«>    tory  is  to  b^  %vil^  bfpont^.^  ^O"^?^  seriously;  they  raise  the   as  thSe  chanl^  'i^^^^^^^^  one-half   question   and    answer 

psychological    problems    of    a    porarv    crftirr  wh«    ..^2^^"}"  Fading  curve  and,  in  propor-   phosDhoDvrfi!\«?  ""'^^J**  *»*  *«•»■  P^'-^ods,    class    work    includes 

bed-ridden  patient.                          Siod^   .^^nH-Li^  ""    ,"^^*  ^"*-  ^'«"'  ^^^'^  'ellow  students'  an-  Sill    s«m?h«      *.  nucleotide    is  visits  to  the  laboratorv  to  voe 

1    found    ma^y    imaginative    prated    at^r'    """^^    ^^    ^  ^er.  The  course  is  not.  in  trutS.   S^^e  nSJ^^otide  ^a^n':,'^?^^^^^^  the  progress  of  The  Zr^ic  undo? 

Pdiseaiaier.  overcrowded,  for  just  as  in  the  mental  problem  Srfi-   %   "'^^^  ^    ^^     Students  begin,  as   did 

'  ^*''  ""  (  Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Rembrandt  and  His  Rivals 


The  avowed  purpose  of  the 
"Age  of  Rembrandt"  exhibit  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  now 
through  March  5  is  not  to  of- 
fer a  wide  display  of  Rem- 
biandts.  In  fact  the  number  of 
Rembrandts  is  minimal.  The 
MFA  instead  offers  the  visitor 
a  fairly  thorough  exposure  to 
the  rich  tapestry  of  Dutch  sev- 
enteenth-century painting  con- 
temporary with  the  master, 
from  S  t  e  e  n  to  Hals  and  the 
Ruisdaels  —  works  of  joyous 
virtuosity  in  the  use  of  the 
brush  for  spatial  and  light  ef- 
fects, abstraction  and  illusion- 
ism. 

This  is   an   art   springing   at 
once   from    dashing  cosmopoli- 


Julie  Swain 


special  importance  for  theporary  setting  has  collaborated 
Dutch    materialistic    mentalite. 


The  Caravaggesque  use  of  light 
recurs  throughout  the  portraits 
and  close-detail  scenes,  as  well 
as  in  the  pieces  by  avowed 
Dutch  Caravaggists.  as  a  device 
to  emphasize,  in  conjunction 
with  rich  color,  the  sheer 
weight  and  mass  of  objects  and 
people  alike. 

Omnivorous  Mentality 
If  this  substantial  reference 
to  stylistic  and  thematic  prece- 
dent seems  somewhat  retro- 
gressive, it  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  many  symptoms  of  the 
omnivorousness  of  the  bour- 
geois mind  For  every  Jan  de 
Bray   with   his    "Portrait   of  a 


tanism    and    stolid    bourgeois   Mother  and  Her  Children  Rep- 


domesticity,  both  of  which  owe 
their  seventeenth-century  ef- 
florescence to  the  Reformation 
and  the  unification  of  Holland 
in  the  century  before.  Only  a 
country  with  worldwide  mari- 
time activities  could  produce 
such  a  landscape  as  "Orpheus 
Taming  the  Animals"  (Paulus 
Potter)  including,  encyclopedic 
illustrations  of  elephant,  cam- 
el, and  water-buffalo;  only  a 
wealthy  one  would  develop 
painters  able  to  render  the  lush 
textures  of  silks  and  brocades, 
fiuits  and  fine  metalwork,  to 
perhaps  the  highest  degree  of 
finish  capable  of  representa- 
tional talent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  thoroughly  middle-class 
art  for  exclusively  middle-class 
patrons,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Dutch  painter  in  confrontation 
with  classical  aesthetic  prece- 
dent suffered  a  basic  indecision: 
he  could  either  ignore  it  alto- 
gether; he  could  adopt  a  some- 
what frail  tongue-in-cheek  at- 
titude toward  antiquity;  or  he 
could  earnestly  try  to  emulate 
the  formal  ideals  of  the  High 
Italian  Renaissance  —  with 
neither  a  historical  nor  a  true 
aesthetic  understanding  of  them 
as  a  basis  for  his  efforts.  The 
most  obvious  examples  of  this 
are  C  o  i  n  e  1  i  s  Cornelisz  van 
Haarlem's  "Bathsheba"  or  Jo- 
achim van  "Wttewaers  (sic) 
"The  Flood,"  A  somewhat  in- 
coherent composition,  the  latter 
makes  wholesale  use  of  Michel- 
angelesque  nudes,  of  which  de- 
tails aie  taken  directly  from 
Michelangelo's  Sistine  sybils 
and  then  contorted  into  a  some- 
what comic  arary  of  trump<d-  enteenth-century 
up  poses  —  belied  by  van  "Wtte- 
wael's  more  typical  Mannerist 
lyricism  in  the  background  fig- 
ures. 

Dutch  Mannerism 

Tn  general,  styles  such  as 
Mannerism  and  Caravaggism 
Ixnrowed  from  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  cen- 
turies more  naturally  befit 
Dutch  uses  for  art,  if  not  the 
Dutch  historical  identity  per  se. 
Abraham  Bloemaerts  formal- 
ized, almost  "cute"  brushwork 
in  faces  and  his  elongated  fig- 
ures bent  into  glib  and  stylish 
poses  —  reminiscent  of  the 
plastic  decorations  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  —  result  in  a  perfection 
of  forms  which,  taken  within 
their  limits,  are  fanciful  and 
quite  eye-pleasing.  Caravaggio 
also  claims  his  place  in  the  sen- 
suous canvases  of  Hendrick 
Terbrugghen  among  others.  The 
first  great  realist,  Caravaggio 
conceived  of  realistic  painting 
as  involving  rock-solid  volumes 
illuminated  by  a  particular  kind 
of  strong,  undifTused  light  strik- 
ing diagonally  across  the  pic- 
ture plane  from  a  definite  but 
invisible  source.  As  well  as  set- 
ting in  motion  the  momentum 
toward  Baroque  painting,  this 
method  of  depicting  reality  has 


genre    and    still-life,   {stable  symbol   of  tl 
/idence   of   the   tend-    ^^^veling  factor  in  th 


resented    as   the   Daughters   of 
Pharaoh  with  Moses  in  the  Ark 
of  Bulrushes"  with  contempo- 
lary  costumes  and  ruddy  Dutch 
faces,  there  is  a  Frans  Hals  or 
a  Rembrandt  to  give  evidence 
of  what  Dutch  ait  can  rightly 
be  when  it  is  true  to  itself.  The 
essence   of    Dutch    seventeenth 
century  painting,  as  proven  in 
this  exhibit,  is  a  definite  JOIE 
DE    VIVRE    and    an   insatiable 
curiosity   born   of  the  break- 
down of  intellectual  and  social 
hierarchies,  combined  with  col- 
onial   and    commercial    expan- 
sion. The  self-containment  and 
precision  of  the  classical  form 
dissolve  before  an  all-consum- 
ing     excitement      about      the 
OTHER  possibilities  of  life  — 
often  within  the  same  painting 
—  and  the  quick,  wet  virtuoso 
brushwork  of  artists  who  found 
freedom   in  their  country's  in- 
tellectual and  religious  skepti- 
cism. 

Dutch 
furnish   ev 

ency  of  the  middle  classes,  to 
encompass  the  widest  range 
of  objects  more  or  less  impar- 
tially within  the  field  of  visual 
or  intellectual  scrutiny.  Jan 
Steen's  "Poultry  Yard"  epito- 
mizes this  process  as  a  still 
life  of  animal  and  architec- 
tonic life,  its  parts  neverthe- 
less strikingly  unrelated  to 
each  other  by  either  space  or 
emotion.  The  result  definitely 
suggests  Steen's  inability  to 
discard  alternatives  —  his 
compulsion  to  assimilate  ev- 
erything, including  such  un- 
likely occupants  of  a  barnyard 
(though    perhaps   not  for   sev- 

Holland)  as 
a  pheasant  and  a  peacock  in 
full  regalia.  The  same  tendency, 
though  achieving  much  more 
of  an  oiganic  unity,  appears  in 
the  masterly  still  lifes  of  Wil- 
lem  Kalf  and  Abraham  van 
Beyeren,  in  which  the  pro- 
fusion of  fruits  and  kitchen 
articles  becomes  it  own  micro- 
cosm of  textures,  lights  and 
tiansparencies,  and  as  such  its 
own  raison  d'etre. 


with  minute  naturalistic  de- 
tail, to  make  of  Europa  noth- 
ing but  a  poor  Dutch  maiden 
caught  helpless  aboard  a  c  o  w 
which  has  gotten  away  from 
her  playmates  and  now  wan- 
ders uncontrollably  in  belly- 
deep  water.  Perhaps  a  mythi- 
cal environment  is  necessary 
to  the  credibility  of  the  myth: 
within  its  own  frame  of  refer- 
ence the  myth  goes  often  un- 
questioned. 

This  is  what  happens  in  sev- 
enteenth-century  Dutch   paint- 
ings   —    the    very    joyousness 
with    which    the    good    life    is 
celebrated,  acts  as  an  effective 
cover-up    for    the    anguish    of 
current   political   and   leligious 
strife.   Storms  frequently    bear 
down   on   the  Dutch   landscape 
in    spectacular    plays    of    light 
and      shadow;      Otto      van 
Schrieck's   glistening    snake 
snaps    at    bright    moths    in     a 
nightmarish  forest   underworld 
from  which  the  only  escape  is 
into    surrounding    darkness 
where    dragonflies    flit,    barely 
seen.     Perhap.-      the     strongest 
personal  statement  of  the  fears 
tttendant    on    religious   skepti- 
cism appears  in  N.L.  Peschier's 
"Vanitas"     still     life,     which 
makes  a   dramatic  negation    of 
all   that   has   been   seen    before 
it   in   the   exhibit.   All    the   ap- 
purtenances    and     symbols     of 
the     Dutch     cultural-economic 
boom,   executed   in   drab,   dry 
browns     with     the     customijiy 
technical    skill,    mingle   with    a 
large    death's    head,    an     irre- 

the  greatest 
e  universe. 
This,     then,     is     the     Dutch 
world  through  Dutch   eyes,  of- 
fered for  the  sharpening  of  the 
perceptions  and   the  luxury   of 
the    senses.     Some    lacks    are 
nevertheless   striking.   The   ex- 
hibit gives  passing  mention  to 
only  the  most  typical  of  Rem- 
brandt's later  works  —  a  defi- 
nite disservice  to  those  whose 
only    exposure    to    Rembrandt 
has    bt^en   to   precisely    that 
phase   of  his  talent.   In   an   ex- 
hibit with  "Rembrandt"   in  the 
title,  one  would  expect  a  more 
comprehensive    cross    -    section 
of  his  greatness,  against  which 
to  compare  his  contemporarit^s. 
The  c^xistence  of  Veimeer.  one 
of  the  gieatest  and  most  favor- 
ite of  the  lesser  artists  (lesser, 
that   is,   than  Rembrandt),  was 
ignored   altogether  in   favor   of 
a     goodly     numbtT     of     minor 
pieces    with    only    limited    in- 
stiuctive    value   either    as   aes- 
thetic   vagaries    or    as    repeti- 
tions of  what  could  have   biM  n 
—  and  had  been  —  expressed 
by  genius. 


Advice  of  One's  Fatliei 

By   HOWARD    WINANT 

Ail  success  is  not 
As  easy  as  it  sounds. 
For  one  thing,  you've  got 
to  make  a  living  —  town 
or  farm,  it's  much  the  same. 
People  play  with,  settle  for. 
What  they  can  get.  The  game 
Revolves  around  the  store 
and  the  boss  who  hates  you 
In  his  deep  sick  heart. 
What  shall  1  say?   So  few 
Are  happy.   Why  start 
Asking  how  to  go  about 
Growing  up  or  old? 
Live  simply,  do  without, 
Have  kids. 
Give  them  my  love 
If  1  don't  see  them. 
But  if  1  do,  let's  tell  them  of 
This  talk. 


'New  Criticism' 


Boiled  Cabba 


Abe  Scondifus — 


I     had    not    seen    Sergei    de 
Maistre   for   nearly   two  years. 
Then  one  day   in  early   1962  I 
picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Toron- 
to   Weekly    Mail    and    saw    an 
ai-ticle    on    his    disastrous    lec- 
ture on   "The   Protocols  of   the 
Elders  of  Zion   and   the   New 
Criticism"     delivered     to     the 
Wayne    County    New   Jersey 
Fellowship    of    Bigots.    Appar- 
ently   De    Maistre    had    been 
called  to   speak   on  account   ol 
his   close   association   with    the 
Inquisition,    Nevertheless     his 
synthetic    -    analytic    approach 
was  not  for  this  group.  Choos- 
ing a   text  from   Pegus  of  Ob- 
steiheim,  a  f)th  century  Hiber- 
no-Saxon    dialectician,    he    de- 
fined  Jew   as   "a   usurer  with 
two  horns."  Arguing  that  none 
of    the    so-called    Jews    of    the 
modern    world    fit    this    defini- 
tion,   he    concluded    that     the 
Piotocols,     though     quite    cor- 
lect,   lefei    to   a   null   set.   This 
might  have  gone  over  had   not 
someone     noticed,     under     the 
bushy    and    unwashed    hair    of 
tht  scholastic,  two  marked  pio- 
luberances.     In     vain     did     he 
argue   about    his    unhappy    first 
marriage.  .  .  . 

When  ]  finally  caught  up 
with  De  Maistre  he  was  dis- 
covered in  a  luxurious  villa 
suiiounderi  by  a  large  number 
of  beautiful  women  The  con- 
trast bt^tween  De  Maistres 
usual  abstinence,  (wlu^ther 
self-impost'd  or  otherwise)  was 
striking.  Even  more  striking 
was  the  thc^osophist's  appear- 
ance: pince  nt^z,  cigar  clenched 
in  his  teeth,  he  was  clad  in  a 
magician's  robe  of  velvet  and 
wore  long  gypsy  earrings.  He 
sat  there,  gazing  into  a  crystal 
ball,  a  pile  of  hastily-s<ribbled 
horoscopes  lying  in  disorder 
on    the   flooor,   like   the   leaves 


of  the  Sibyl.  "Eef  you  are  a 
leetle  sooprized,  mein  freund, 
eet  ees  no  sm^prize.  Dee  i'lA 
needs  onebody  too  replace  de 
Mtoodnet^s.  1  am  a  perpetual 
stoodnet.    So,  1  shpy." 

De  Maistie  pleaded  that  he 
had  not  left  his  literary  life 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  h  i  9 
mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen 


Loss  of  the  Myth 

Far  from  the  Catholic  preoc- 
cupation with  the  superiority 
of  the  human  being  in  its  art, 
the  human  being  here  is  in- 
corporated into  both  interiors 
and  the  natural  landscape  so 
completely  as  to  become,  in 
many  cases,  just  another  com- 
positional element.  Atten- 
tion is  reserved  primarily  for 
the  abstract  geometry  of  the 
Dutch  interior,  and  flor  the 
soaring  sky  and  seas  perilous 
or  placid  for  the  traveler.  An 
amusing  instance  of  the  colli- 
sion of  this  cosmic  approach 
with  classical  mythology  usu- 
ally monopolized  by  Baroque 
art,  occurs  in  Rembrandt's 
early  "Rape  of  Europa."  Here, 
the  complete  matter  -  of  -  fact- 
ness    of   figures    in   a   contem- 


An  Awakening 

By   HENRY   SlISSMAN 

It  is  the  primeval  she- bitch 

screaming  lust  to  cats 

clawing  garbage  in  city  sewers. 

Piercing  the  ceaseless  drone 

of  night's  invisible  machines, 

her  cry  excites 

their  tails  and  eyes; 

in  pipes  beneath  the  street 

their  fur  unites. 

My  sleep  is  shattered 
by  the  howling 
of  delirious  beasts: 
the  nights  are  long 
when  the  she- bitch 
sings  her  ancient  song. 
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The  Birth  of  Sergei  de  Maistre 

over  seventy 
defended  t  h  e 
using  for  spy- 
equally  effica- 
cious as  the  more  common  CIA 
methods,  and  promised  to  op- 
pose with  all  vigor  the  pro- 
posed consular  treaty  with 
Russia. 

DeMaistre's  position  seemed 
pretty  secure,  until  a  month 
later  when  Geneial  Bugger 
di.scovered  that  he  had  been  a 
member  in  1913  of  the  Italo- 
Slavic  Foundation  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  P'aith  Against 
Arian  and  Donati.st  Heretics, 
an  organization  known  to  be 
anti-capitalist  becau.se  it  was 
pro  feudijl  DeMaistre's  fall 
from  power  was  swift;  he  was 
designated  as  Undersecretary 
for  Kurifania  and  was  sent  off 
to  look  for  the  aged  Student 
Prince. 
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CIA  Subverts  NSA 


(C(w7tnucd  /rom  Front  Page) 
in  19S2  to  carry  a  large  chunk 
of  the  financial  burdens  Other 
government  agencies,  such  as 
the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  (inancially 
i»u)>|K)rt  the  National  Student 
Association,  too. 

President  Groves  of  N8A. 
claims  that  NSA  served  no  in- 
lelligence  function  However, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy's involvement  in  NSA  af- 
fairs seems  deeper  than  just 
financial  support.  The  CIA  had 
access  to  reports  filed  by  NSA 
delegates  on  young  leaders 
around  the  world.  The  dele- 
gates did  not  know  that  the 
information  they  gathered  was 
l>eing  pa.ssed  on  to  the  CIA. 

The  CIA  was  also  involved  in 
recruiting  and  training  students 
for  the  National  Student  A.sso- 
ciation'.s  International  Commis- 
sion, J  group  which  deternnnes 
the  organization's  international 
policy. 

The  deal  with  NSA  was  cov- 
ert, the  State  Dep  irtment  said, 
because  disclosure  would  have 
opened  up  the  NSA  to  Cannnu- 
nist  attacks  as  an  instrun^ent  of 
the  United  States  Government. 
Richjrd  Stearns,  international 
afl'urs  Vice  President  of  NSA, 
said  that  the  CIA  did  not  U- 
ten»|>t  to  stop  NSA  from  teruii- 
jiatmg  its  igreement  with  the 
g(>V('riiniont.  Other  students  in 
NSA  viid,  however,  that  when 
the  CIA  heard  of  the  future 
Ramparts  article,  it  tried  to 
lK»rsu  jde  leiders  n<»t  to  ac- 
kjiow ledge  the  subsidy. 

NSA  IS  worried  th  it  its  lib- 
eral image  of  the  past  will  Ik? 
forgotten  in  this  turmoil.  Presi- 
dent Groves  points  to  the  fact 
that  NSA  has  opjK)sed  govern- 


noent  positions  on  several  is- 
sues in  recent  years,  despite 
any  ties  with  the  CIA  For  ex- 
ample, the  association  openly 
oi»post*d  the  draft  last  year.  But 
RampiArts  says  that  the  student 
organization  consulted  with  the 
CIA  on  many  foreign  programs. 

Student  leaders  have  ex- 
pressed doubt  about  the  future 
of  NSA  itself.  Its  reputation 
has  l>een  damaged  at  home,  and 
many  foreign  groups  working 
with  it  have  become  disillu 
sioned  Groves  limits  the  ex 
tent  of  CIA  influence  to  foreign 
aiTairs,  and  he  knows  of  no  CIA 
funds  l)eing  used  in  domestic 
programs. 

The  next  Student  Council 
will  take  up  the  question  of 
whether  Brandeis  will  remain 
in  NSA  Presently,  Brandeis 
has  two  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation representatives,  Larry 
Uchill,  69,  and  Ted  Katz,  '68. 
Neither  think  drastic  action 
should  Ik?  taken  against  the 
NSA  although  they  called  CIA 
aflfiliation  rcjirehensible.  Uchill 
point.i  out  that  CIA  funds  con- 
cern only  international  activi- 
vities  and  don't  affect  Brandeis 
directly. 

Uchill  feels  that  the  $80 
membership  fee  in  NSA  returns 
Br  indeis  m  J  n  y  benefits.  The 
University  receives  many  free 
a.ssociation  publications.  Rela- 
tions with  other  scliools  in  the 
Boston  :irea  are  improved,  and 
an  excliange  of  ideas  can  take 
place.  Tho  Student  Service  Bu- 
reiu  sells  about  one  hundred  $2 
travel  cards  a  year  which  per- 
mit .student  reductions  on  trans- 
portation and  other  costs 
abroad.  This  is  made  possible 
by  NSA  The  National  Student 
Association  also  provides  an  in- 


surance orogram  which  Bran- 
deis could,  but  as  yet  has  not, 
taken  advantage  of 

Uchill  reports  that  he  has  at- 
tended two  Congresses  s|3on- 
sored  by  NSA  so  far,  and  there 
are  nrK>re  schedukxi  for  the  near 
future.  In  support  of  NSA,  he 
calls  attention  to  its  need  of 
funds  as  the  ultimate  reason  it 
accepted  tK»lp  froni  the  CIA, 
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uate  housing,  more  new  dorm- 
itories, expansion  of  social  sci- 
ence facilities,  a  new  gymnasi- 
um, a  bigger  museum,  and  more 
music  and  art  facilities.  The 
lower  floor  of  the  library  will 
prolwbly  have  to  be  completed 
.soon.  There  is  a  po.ssibility  of 
more  .sicience  buildings,  al- 
though Rolbein  views  the  sci- 
ence problem  as  one  of  under- 
utiliz^ition.  He  also  said  that  a 
major  project  which  will  have 
to  be  undertaken  soon  is  land- 
scaping —  planting  trees  to  re- 
place those  cut  down  to  make 
way  for  buildings.  Land  acqui- 
sition, not  always  for  immedi- 
ate use  but  for  po.ssible  devel- 
opment ten,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  from  now.  is  also  a  major 
University  problem,  involving 
a.i  it  does  the  problem  of  com- 
munity hostility  to  the  purchase 
of  land  by  a  non-profit  institu- 
tion, making  the  land  noo  »^  ix- 
able.  There  are  many  other 
plans  for  improvement  of  Bran- 
deis buildings,  but  as  always, 
the  problem  is  finding  the 
money   to  carry  them    through. 


Examining  produce  in  an  open  air  marketplace  in  I.islK)n  is  one  way  to  broaden  one's  knowl- 
ed(»c  of  the  ways  ot  (he  l^ortugucsc  people.  Ihesc  girls  found  CKpioring  the  markets  ot  cities  around 
the  world  a  relaxing  change  from  studies  undertaken  during  a  scnjcstcr  at  sea  i.m  C  hapnian  C  ollcgc's 
floating  campus     now  called  World  Campus  Afloat. 

Al/.ada  Knickerbocker  of  Knoxville,  lennesscc.-in  the  plaid  dress -returned  from  tl»e  study- 
travel  semester  to  complete  her  senior  year  in  Tnglish  at  RadcliHe  C Ollegc. 

Jan  Knippcrs  of  l.awrencebtirg,  rcnncssec.  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  a 
former  l»eacc  C  orps  Volunteer,  first  pursued  graduate  studies  in  International  Relations  aixl  re- 
turned a  second  sentcsler  as  a  teaching  assistant  in  Spanish  on  the  world-cii cling  campus. 

Students  hvc  and  attend  regular  classes  aboard  the  s.s.  RYNOAM,  owned  by  the  HCl  Shipping 
Co.  of  Bremen  for  which  the  Holland-America  I  ineacts  as  general  pa.s.senger  agent.  In  port  activi- 
ties are  arranged  to  supplement  courses  taught  alx>ard  ship. 

As  you  read  this,  the  spring  .semester  voyage  ol  discovery  is  carrying  450  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  thixMigh  tl>c  Panama  C  anal  to  call  at  ports  in  Venezuela.  Ura/il.  Argentina.  Nigeria, 
Senegal,  M(hocco,  SjKiin,  Poilugal,  I  he  Netherlands,  Denmark  and  Cneat  Britain,  returning  to  New 
York  May  2J. 

Next  fall  Worl<!  Campus  Afloat  -Chajwian  College  will  take  another  500  students  around  the 
world  from  New  York  to  I  os  Angeles  and  in  the  spring,  a  new  student  luKly  will  jtMirncy  from 
I, OS  Angeles  to  ports  on  iH»lh  west  and  east  coasts  ot  South  America,  in  western  and  northern 
Luropc  and  as  far  cast  as  I  cningrad  before  returning  to  New  York. 

For  a  catalog  descrilwng  how  you  can  include  a  semester  aboard  the  RYNDAM  in  your  educa- 
tional plans,  fill  in  the  information  below  and  mail. 


Dr.  Google 
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the  investigator,  with  the  par- 
ticular problena  of  phenomenon 
which  set  the  research  in  mo- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Epstein's 
.section  two,  he  telU  tl»e  group 
on  the  first  day  oi  class  that  he 
has  noticed  that  the  Euglena,  a 
.single- eel  led  organism  living  as 
an  animal  in  the  dark,  will, 
when  placed  in  the  light,  be- 
con»e  a  photosynthesizing  or- 
ganism. 

"When  I  saw  this  organism 
change  from  an  'animal'  to  a 
'plant,'  "  he  says,  "I  began  to 
think  about  the  why's  of  cell 
specialixation,  and  my  research 
was  begun  " 

For  the  remainder  of  the  se- 
mester, the  group  will  do  the 
research  "with"  Epstein.  Any 
physics,  chemistry,  mathemat- 
ics, biological  phenomena,  test- 
ing apparatus  and  methods, 
etc.  .  .  .  unfamiliar  to  the  stu- 
dent will  be  explained  in  rela- 
tion to  the  problem  being  stud- 
ied as  they  are  encountered. 
Since  descriptions  of  the  re- 
.search  are  written  up  and 
bound,  the  student  may  refer  to 
them  as  a  supplement  to  class 
work,  and  question  Epstein 
about  them. 

The  principal  objection  to 
this  case  study  method  will  be 
that  it  loads  to  a  compartmen- 
talized sort  of  knowledge,  and 
that  it  subjects  the  student  to 
the  prejudices  and  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  only  one  profes.sor. 
Ill  Section  2,  one  will  object, 
the  student  learns  only  about 
the  Euglena  (whatever  good 
that  will  do  him),  and  al>jut 
research  methods  which  are 
particular  mainly  to  Dr.  Ep- 
stein Neither  objection  seems 
to  bo  borne  out  in  practice. 
Thus  far  in  the  semester,  ex- 
aminatioas  of  the  Euglena  and 
its  reactions  to  the  various 
stimuli  to  which  the  study  has 
.sutjjected  it  have  led  the  group 
to  di.scu.isions  of  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  including  many  ba- 
sic principles  of  biology  dealt 
with  in  the  Ol.sen-St  Jolin  sec- 
Lion.    In  the  same  way,  exam- 


Mora 


ination  of  Epstein's  nnethods  af 
research  has  brought  to  light 
other  methods  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, both  past  and  contempo- 
rary. 

The  student,  then,  comes  to 
know  how  important  work  gets 
do>ne  in  a  field  of  inquiry  un- 
familiar to  him.  He  learns;  the 
questions  the  investigator  must 
ask  himself,  and  becomes  famil- 
iar with  the  tools  he  uses  to 
solve  his  problems.  He  conies 
to  know  the  defeats  of  scieai- 
tiAc  inquiry  as  well  as  its  tri~ 
umphs,  and  watches  the  in- 
vestigator 2is  he  uses  informa* 
tion  and  methods  from  disci- 
plines other  than  his  own  to  d« 
his  work.  He  discusses  other 
investigations  in  biology  and 
the  relevance  of  their  results  to 
the  one  in  which  he  is  involved 
It  is  Dr.  Epstein's  hope  that 
through  close  scrutiny  of  a  par- 
ticular aspect  of  biology,  the 
student  will  arrive  at  a  clearer 
understanding  of  its  general 
concepts  and  at  a  familiarity 
with  some  of  the  preoccupa- 
tions and  methods  of  the  biol- 
ogist. 

If  the  case  study  method 
proves  successful  in  Biological 
Science,  Epstein  has  mentioned 
that  it  may  be  considered  for 
use  in  ottier  fields,  especially 
on  the  General  Education  level. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
one  could  teach  a  foreign  lan- 
guage or  handle  a  humanitici 
survey  this  way,  the  method 
app*»ars  adaptable  to  the  .social 
sciences.  Wherever  it  is  adapt- 
c*d.  it  can  be  of  consequence  in 
shortening  the  gap  between  a 
profe.ssor's  professional  investi- 
gations and  his  teaching  com- 
mitments. In  many  fields  he 
will  be  able  via  the  case  study 
method,  to  "share"  the  devel- 
opments of  his  current  ^^^  re- 
cently completed  research  with 
his  students,  thereby  freeing 
himself  of  time-consuming 
preparation  of  a  separate  sur- 
vey course  dealing  only  with 
the  fundamentals  of  his  subject 
If  five  weeks  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence I,  Section  2  can  be  any  in- 
dication. Dr.  Epstein's  experi- 
ment bears  thoughtful  consid- 
eration as  an  alternative  to  the 
present  method  of  dealing  witli 
many  General  Edu-cation  ^  re- 
][uirements 


(Continued  from  Page  S) 

President  answered  —  'Look 
at  the  concern  of  these  intelli- 
gent, vociferous  students.  Sinct 
we've  already  decided  on  our 
plan  for  making  classes  smal 
lor,  why  don't  we  tell  the  .stu 
dents  'O.K.  you  win'  and  then 
show  them  the  plan  we  have 
already  decided  uj)on.'  This  was 
exactly  what  was  done.  The 
l)lan  itself,  however,  is  little 
solution  if  any.  Unfortunately, 
too  many  profe:<i)^>rs  are  al- 
ready unprepared  for  their 
cla.s.ses  and  under  the  greater 
pressure  of  teaching  more  clas- 
ses they  will  have  even  less 
time  to  prepare  their  lectures 
and  to  meet  with  students  out- 
side the  classroom.  Further, 
President  Sachar  has  success- 
fully  liliifted  the  blame  for 
large  cla.s.ses,  from  the  admin- 
istrators, who  unwisely  allowed 
the  .size  of  the  school  to  in- 
crease 50%  in  tho  last  six 
years,  to  the  faculty,  t)y  im- 
ulying  that  the  latter  have 
l)een  loafing  (patently  untrue) 
and  should  certainly  Ih?  will- 
ing to  work  50%  harder  for 
the  .same  salary  Since  the  stu- 
dents had  no  preconceived 
plan,  they  were  eager  to  grab 
at  any  statement  to  show  they 
had  been  victorious  Thus  this 
shift  in  blame  was  easy  for  the 
President  to  accomplish.  The 
President's  plan  will  give  us 
smaller  cla.s.ses.  but  it  will  also 
give  us  more  poorly  prepared 
professors.  This  is  not  an  ad- 
vance, it  is  mere  juggling.  Such 
a  subterfuge  would  have  been 
much  less  possible  if  President 
Sachar  had  l>een  presented 
with  a  report  a.sse.ssing  the 
problems  involved  and  certain 
po.ssible  approaches  to  a  solu- 
tion. The  .scapegoat  theory  can 
only  be  effective  where  there 
ire  no  other  tenable  sugges- 
tions 

Thus.  I  believe,  with  one 
blow,  the  studentH  have  under- 
mined the  position  of  student 
government,  jeopardized  the 
possibility  of  an  increased  stu- 
dent role  in  university  deci- 
sion-making in  the  future,  and 
having  used  the  ultimate  stu- 
dent weapon,  have  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  accepted  a  ludi- 
crous proposal,  and  termed  it 
A  victory. 
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Black  humor  is  the  result  of 
in  inipasM?;  it  is  unlikely  that 
serious  fiction  C'<!»uld  expect  to 
increase  the  emotional  content 
of  its  pro.se  pi-^t  the  Heming- 
way level.  It  Is  equally  un- 
likely that  a  low-keyed  but 
•serious  approach  could  be  at- 
tempted; the  result  would  be 
disturbingly  reactionary.  Com- 
bined with  this  is  the  thought 
of  a  .singularly  revisionist  age: 
the  age  of  the  bomb  and  the 
female  secular  resurgence,  the 
age  of  hallucinations  and  highs, 
the  age  of  material  satLsfaction 
and  suburban  boredom.  It  is  a 
synthesis  that  needs  a  sweep- 
ing and  new  view,  a  view 
which  could  combine  the  ele- 
ments of  the  fantastic  wi'th 
those  of  the  ecstatic. 

So  here  it  is.  Thomas  Pyn- 
chon  informs  us  that,  after  an 
incredible  amount  of  detective 
work,  one  person  can  (alnio;rt) 
be  revealed  as  the  sole  di.sas- 
ter -builder  of  the  world.  Jo- 
.seph  Heller  proves  that  a  .sol- 
dier's enemies  are  often  his  su 
periors,  and  often  not  his  coun- 
try's adversaries;  we  find  that, 
in  a  chaotic  world,  the  best  we 
can  hope  for  is  survival.  Bruce 
Jay  Friedman  asks  what  hap- 
pens if  our  conventions  are  in- 
terpreted literally,  and  wo  get 
characters  betting  on  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  highway 
carnage  record.  Or,  in  another 
fine  example,  a  fellow  goes  to 
a  boxing  match  and  yelKs 
"Knock  his  block  off!"  which 
the  fighter  promptly  does,  into 
the  third  row  of  the  stands. 

Any  good  fiction,  any  good 
art,  improves  upon  what  went 
before  it.  Subject  matter  in  its 
human  terms  has  changed  lit- 
tle, if  at  all,  since  antiquity.  It 
is  treatment,  contingent  upon 
revision  of  previous  treatment, 
to  which  we  must  look  for 
judgment.  What  we  now  de-- 
fine  as  black  humor  has  ex- 
isted, ungenerically,  since  Flait- 
bert  at  least.  The  genre  may, 
perhaps,  only  be  recognized 
now,  but  its  validity  is  unqucs- 
tionaUe. 


Celebrated  Libel  Trial! 
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Ibthibit  one  was  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  "Fernie  and  Linda,'* 
the  plaintiffs.  It  mentioned  that 
iour  cents  had  been  collected 
in  a  fundraising  drive  to  send 
Miss  Axelrod  to  Geneva  to 
have  her  hands  surgically  sep- 
aiated  from  her  hips  The  let- 
ter requested  ttiat  the  funds  be 
«^nlrusted  to  Mike  Schonbach, 
**  that  capable  New  York  ora- 
tor," and  a  friend  of  Miss  Axel- 
lod  The  letter  was  signed, 
*'Modicai  Committee  for  Axel- 
rod  and  Rappaport  to  wparatc 
hands  from  bipe."  The  defen- 
<lant  later  admitted  to  writing 
this. 

Exhibit  two  was  a  sign  dis- 
played at  Sherman  asking  for 
donations  to  send  Miss  Axelrod 
to  Geneva  for  the  al>ove-men- 
tion^d  reason.  It  also  listed 
several  1<  and  2f  donors.  Kas- 
ner  later  admitted  treating  the 
bign. 

Exhibit  three  was  a  letter  in 
the  plaintiff's  mailbox  ad- 
dressed to  "Dear  Crippled 
Girls"  It  mentioned  further 
♦lunations  and  was  signed 
*Tiiend  of  the  Fricndles.*^." 

Defense  counsel  Brant  at- 
tempted to  evaluate,  in  cross- 
ex.'immation  of  Miss  Axelrod, 
whethtr  she  hud  suflered 
either  mentally  or  physically 
from  the  statements  in  the 
court's  exhibits.  Brant  did  the 
same  with  the  next  witness, 
plaintiff  Fern  Rappaport,  who 
maintained  that  it  was  difficult 
for  her  to  study  with  the  men- 
tal anguish  the  statements 
taustd.  Cross  -  examined  by 
Brant,  Miss  Rappaport  admit- 
ted that  she  was  able  to  **eal, 
drink,  and  maintain  a  normal 
soeial  life  duiing  her  state  of 


mental  anguisii! 

The  fourth  and  final  rxhibit 
introducied  by  the  plaintills  was 
a  letter  addressed  to  Mike 
Schonbach,  s€»nt  by  Kasnc^. 
It  contained  remarks  concern- 
ing Schonbach's  voting  lecoi-d 
as  a  Student  Council  repre- 
se^ntative  arwl  concerning  the 
trial. 

Later  proj^cution  witnesses 
testjfie^l  to  further  lemaiks 
and  attitudes  of  Kasner  toward 
the  plaintiffs,  while  defense 
counsel  continually  questioned 
whether  there  was  malice,  a 
necessary  condition  for  con- 
viction. 

After  the  prosecution  rested 
its  caee,  the  defense  askeil  lor 
a  court-diree-ted  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal, claiming  that  a  case 
did  not  exist  against  the  de- 
fendant, and  tha'  libel  could 
not  be  ppoved.  The  court  de- 
nied the  motion. 

The  defense  attempted  to 
show  that  Kasner  has  been 
known  as  a  satirist  throogh^mt 
his  year  and  a  half  at  Brandeis, 
and  had  intended  no  malice  in 
his  comments  about  the  plain- 
tiffs. Kasner,  taking  the  .stand, 
said  that  he  had  thought  the 
plaintiffs  would  take  his  ac- 
tions as  humor. 

The  delciise  reeled,  and  fol- 
lowing a  ten  minute  recess 
Erant  again  asked  for  a  court 
directed  verdict  of  ae(|uittal, 
contendJn?;  that  the  prosecu- 
tion had  not  established  malice. 
Chief  Justice  Scariano  so  di- 
rected the  jury. 

Former  Chief  Justice  Brent 
Levinson  r^e^marke^d  later  that 
"the  tantrums  of  children  play- 
ing games  shoiild  not  be  arbi- 
trated by  a  court."  Earlier  L^^'V- 
inson  and  Allan  Lichlman  do 
nated   four  cents  to  Kasner  as 


they  left  the  courtroom  Scar- 
iano insisted  that  not  every 
niune-calling  case  tould  be 
brought  to  SBR,  but  that  juris- 
diction had  be^n  acceptcxl 
since  there  was  reasonable 
t;uspicion  of  malice.  Scariano 
viewed  the  case  as  a  test  arul 
a  precedent  for  the  future,  and 
maintained  that  while  many 
took  the  trial  lightly,  itc  ram- 
ifications were  serious. 

After  bis  acquittal,  KaMier 
exprc4«ed  his  regret  <o  the 
plaintiffs  that  they  had  miKin- 
terpteted  his  sign  and  letters. 
While  he  had  expected  to  b*^ 
acquitted,  he  felt  SBR  siwuld 
not  have  accepted  jurisdiction 
in  the  case.  "In  a  school  such 
as  Brandeis  with  its  artificially 
demarcated  environmental 

eommunity  of  fairly  intelligent 
individuals,  any  threat  of  the 
subordination  of  free  speeth  to 
tricky,  overly  legalistic  regula- 
tions controlling  libel,  slander 
and  harassment  must  neces- 
sarily be  considered  a  step 
backward  in  the  cause  of  in- 
dividualism and  civil  liberties 
on  the  Brandeis  campus." 

Chief  Justice  Scariano  com- 
mente'el,  "Unfortunately,  many 
students  have  cast  themselves 
as;  lawyers,  jurors  and  final  ar- 
biters while  having  only  the 
scantiest  appreciation  of  tlit> 
facts  of  this  case.  Not  only  the 
(iefe'ndant  but  the  plaintiffs 
had  a  right  jn  this  case^  to  have 
the  evidence  and  arguments 
aired  before  a  jury.  However, 
if  public  opinion  were  to  rule 
in  such  matters,  the  student 
body  would  have  defter  mined 
that  freexlom  of  spc^tch  on  this 
campus  was  supreme  over  the 
right  to  enjoy  a  gocxl  reputa- 
tion. The  law,  alas,  is  quite 
diHVrent." 


Gerstel 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

tiativc  to  le-organize  his  own 
course  on  conversation  basis. 
Now  why  is  that?  Why  don't 
pe»ople  like  yourself  who  pre- 
fer the  tutor  system  become 
tutors  instead  of  lecturers^  Is 
it  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
whole  faculty  to  act  at  once 
(which  is  obviously  never  go- 
ing  to   happen  )  ?    Cannot    indi- 


SBR 


(Continued  jrom  Front  Paffe) 
Scariano  stiited  that  most 
studenU;,  as  minors,  have  no 
rights  to  counsel,  trial  by  jury, 
or  due  process  Test  cases  now 
before  the  courts  may  change 
this,  but  until  they  do,  any 
"rights"  of  the  student  within 
the  University  are  given  by  the 
University  and  are  not   legally 


ing   to   happen)/    ^a""<^i  j^V       binding    upon    it     During    tliis 
vidual    professors    act    and    l^y  ,  fi^^'^^. '  ^  s,.,dent     Board    of 


tiieir  example  draw  their  col 
leagues  along?  1  hope  so  Of 
course,  my  he»pe  dims  with  the 
iwcrease  <>f  undergraduates  in 
porportion  to  faculty.  One  n>an 
caniK)t  converse  with  sixty  stu- 
dents on  say,  American  Colo- 
nialism He  could  have  con- 
versed with  twenty. 

There  is  a  point  to  be  made 
in  closing  A  former  Brarnieis 
professor  —  a  wise  white- 
haired  old  gentleman  —  orxe 
debated  with  a  group  of  stu- 
dents about  the  rt  lative  merits 
of  large  and  small  classes  He 
U)ld  the  students  that  there  was 
a  danger  in  face  to  face  con- 
versation with  professors.  Pro- 
itssois  have  the  advantage  of 
age  and  wisdom  (not  to  men- 
tion control  of  grades)  over 
their  st\idents.  Too  often  pro- 
fessors use  those  advantages  to 
jam  their  version  of  tl)e  Truth 
into  their  students'  beads.  It  is  a 
rare  man  who  can  relinquish 
his  advantages  and  encourage 
instead  of  teach  (as  in  "I'll 
teach  you")  bis  student.  The 
student  who  sat  anonymously 
in  a  large  lecture,  concluded 
the  old  gentleman,  was  freed 
from  much  ol  the  intellectually 


term,    the     Student     Board    of 
Review    will    be   wcjrking   with 
the   Administration    on   the   t^s- 
I  lablishme^jt       of       procedural 
'  safeguards,  such  as  a  guarantee 
of   legal   counsel    (by   a  profes- 
sional  lawyer)    to   any   student 
'  involved  in  a  violation  of  Uni- 
I  versify   rulers  which  could   also 
;  become  a  civil  case.  According 
to  Scariano,  the  reason  for  this 
;  is     that     confidences     between 
I  lawyer    and     client     are     priv- 
ileged,   that    is,    a    lawyer    can- 
not   be  required  to  reveal   con- 
fidences from  a  client,  while  a 
'  civil   court   could   subpoeMia   an 
iSBR  "lawyer". 

t      Dean    Sgan    does    not    think 
there  is  a  necessity  for  outside 
legal     counsel     in     Administia- 
j  five    Committee    hearings;     he 
i  does    not    believe    that    an    out- 
'  side  court  would  call  on  Bran- 
deis   for    evidence.    He    views 
;  the     non-legalistic     atmosphere 
of   the   hearings  as   e>ne  of   the 
prime   advan1ag<»s   for   the   stu- 
Ident,    because    the    CommiUee 
tries  to   give   a    fair  hear  ing 
with   a    minimum   of   legal    de- 

'tail. 

The   Sub-Committees   report 

and  the  statement  on  dismissiil 


trom  mucn  ol  ine  jnieiuiiu.iiijr    u  ^  Z.i  \:..i  h*>pn  nnnrovcd  by 
«t.«ing  pressure  put  <,n  the  ^1";    r.^^^.^^  •L'^,'^"/'^f'oTmmee 


dent  in  the  tutorial.  The  old 
gentleman  pointed  to  a  real  po- 
tential danger.  Still,  fc»r  the 
if^asons  given  above  and  also 
because  the  danger  of  dogma- 
tism also  exists  in  the  present 
system,  my  own  preference  is 
for  the  conversation  class.  I 
only  hope  that  if  faculty  do  de- 
cide to  transform  their  lectures 
into  tutorials  thty  will  have  the 
courage  and  self-consciousness 
necessary  to  permit  their  stu- 
dents intellectual  freedom. 


Track 


(Continued  from  Page  «) 
ing  Harvey  Ross,  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  a  muscle  pull, 
did  rrot  fare  as  well. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the 
afternoon,  as  far  as  many  in 
attendance  were  conctMned, 
was  the  performance  of  one 
Miss  Cindy  Stt>er,  a  freshman 
at  Smith.  Miss  Steer,  the  only 


the  Administrative  Committee 
of  the  Faculty;  according  to 
Dean  Sgan,  the  new  semester 
has  brought  a  rash  of  student 
petitions  before  the  Commit- 
tee, so  that  it  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  consider  the  report. 
He  reporteHl  that  none  of  the 
three  major  branches  of  the 
University  community  seamed 
wholly  satisfie'd  with  the  re- 
port It  will  come  up  before 
the  Committee  in  the  near 
future. 

woman  to  compete,  ran  an  880 
yd  handicap  in  a  flat  time  of 
2:11  9,  which  might  not  exact- 
ly rank  with  Marie  Mulder, 
but  is  none^theless  an  excellent 
time  for  a  woman  (or  most  men 
for  that  matter). 

The  harriers  have  started  to 
round  into  shape,  and  if  l*e- 
vine's  optimism  is  any  indica- 
tor, the  final  meets  before  the 
start  of  the  outdoor  season 
should  SOT  continually  improv- 
ing pcrfoimanccs. 


Exchange 

(Continued  on    Ptitie   13) 
awareness     among      university 
stude'nts  here." 

The  editorial  of  the  Daily 
Californian  echoeel  Mr.  Best's 
and  the  Colorado  Daily's  feel- 
ings, saying,  "The  concept  of  a 
government  agency  —  whose 
chief  function  is  to  engage  in 
rspienage  —  giving  money  to 
benefit  a  strident  gri»up  is  re- 
pugnant. It  may  bt  shown  that 
the  Central  IntelligerKC 
Agency's  money  had  n<;t  <'or- 
rupleel  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  As^?>e>ciation,  but 
the  damage  to  the  latter  s  repu- 
tation has  already  been  done  " 

Summing  up  their  fetiings, 
the  «litoiial  said.  "The  'voi<e' 
of  the  CIA  is  not  the  'voice'  of 
the  Afnerican  student  and 
never   will   he." 


Housing 

(Continued  from  Front  Paoe) 
time  of  r<x>m  drawing  and  the 
rtK'onvening  e)f  .•^ebeol  in  Sep- 
tembtM  in  made  only  with  the 
approval  of  a  committee  of 
seniors. 

Couricil  President  Brian 
Marcus,  Marty  Feinick.  Chaii- 
me^n  of  the  Counci  Residence 
Committee  Carol  Schner  and 
Bob  Lamm,  at  a  me><ting  with 
Harris  Schwartz,  Director  of 
Residence,  offered  several  com- 
promises to  Council's  elemands. 
Since  the  housing  contracts 
had  alrea<ly  been  printed  up 
for  nexl  year.  Mr.  Schwartz 
proposed  that  B  Si  G  make  out 
a  .separate  statement  of  guar- 
antees in  the  Residence  booklet 
that  is  iHing  planned  In  an- 
swer to  Council's  request  for  a 
statement  concerning  privacy, 
Schwartz  said  th;d  rooms 
would  not  bi'  searched  or 
opened  unless  there  wt  re  spe- 
( ific  reasons  such  as  an  illness 
within. 

After  consideration,  Council 
moved  that  students  involved 
with  residence  would  still  in 
sist  on  the  nt'ejuesteel  contract 
The  agreement  between  the 
Residence  office  and  Council 
was  passed  with  three  amend- 
ments: (1)  permitting  room  or 
suite  changes,  (2)  permitting 
all  resident  students  to  use  any 
dining  hall,  and  (3)  restrieting 
the  University's  right  to  fill  any 
vaeancy  at  any  time  by  en- 
abling the  remaining  occupant 
of  a  double  room  to  ehe)se  from 
among  the  applicants  for  the 
space. 
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Judges  Dropped  by  N.  U.,  Top  Trinity; 
Zimmy  Slioots  for  1000  Tonight 


BrumU'is'  succc^aful  uyrestling  team  iyududcs  from  loft  to  riqht, 
front  row:  Bill  Boro,  Jeff  Foust.  Captain  Norm  Wilson,  Neal 
Wci'iH.  Mike  Lerinan,  middle  row:  Harry  Malecli,  Johnny 
Cipora,  Bernie  Gelb,  Ron  Ratner,  Tim  l.aughrin,  back  row: 
Coach  Ted  Reeae,  Terry  Younq,  David  Adler,  John  B/.s/c.  Mark 
Po'iner,  Gene  PUofaky.  Manager  Marty  Fenaler,  and  Trainer 
Milea  Reich. 


Matmen  Best  Ever  (6-3); 
Roll  Over  Yeshiva,  26  A I 


Last  Sunday  afternoon,  Tod 
Reese's  wrestlers  went  up 
a«ai.nst  a  powerful  Yoshiva 
squad  seeking  to  end  the  Bran- 
dels  victory  skein  at  four.  The 
mattnen's  mentor  had  said 
prior  to  the  match  that  if  Mike 

Epees  Unbeaten 

As  Fencers  Top 

Yeshiva,  16-11 

After  falling  behind  by  three 
points  in  both  the  lirst  and  the 
second  rounds  and  being  bailed 
out  both  times  by  a  brilliant 
epee  performance  the  Brandeis 
Fencing  Team  steamed  ahead 
of  Yeshiva  in  the  third  round 
lo  take  the  match,  16-11.  The 
epee  posted  a  9-0  victory  with 
Barnett  2-0.  Rubin  3-0,  Wein- 
grad  3-0  and  freshman  Aaron 
Harrison  1-0.  This,  added  to 
the  epee  performance  last  week 
at  Brooklyn,  makes  the  epee 
team  18-2  for  two  weeks. 

The  sabres  held  Yeshiva  to 
four  victories,  while  the  attack 
was  led  by  Captain  Rick  Cohn 
3-0  and  Steve  Liebhaber  2-1. 
The  foils  met  with  stiff  com- 
petition and  eked  out  two  vic- 
tories with  Rosenblum  and 
Kaplan  posting  one  each. 

The  team  goes  against  Har- 
vard Wednesday  with  a  5-4 
sea.son.  March  4th,  Brandeis 
sends  its  six  man  team  (top  two 
men  ui  each  division)  to  Trinity 
for  the  New  England  Cham- 
pionship. S.ibre  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Richard  Cohn  and 
Steve  Liebhaber,  foil  by  Fred 
Kaplan  and  Dave  Pitt,  .ind  epee 
by  Mike  Rubin  and  Noil  Bar- 
nett. 


Cage 


Stevens, 
Harrier  Stars 
At  Amherst 

The  Brandei.<?  track  team 
turned  in  a  token  appearance 
last  weekend  at  Amherst,  and 
though  t'he  results  may  appear 
to  be  nothing  special  to  the  un- 
aided eye,  the  man  who  knows 
what  he's  lookijii;  for,  Coach 
Norm  Levine,  was  pl^eased. 

The  harriers  took  part  In 
only  three  events,  the  freshman 
long  jump,  an  *'8-lap  relay," 
and  a  one-mile  sprint  medley. 

With  13  schools  competing, 
the  Judges  came  up  with  eighth 
place  finis'hcs  in  both  relays 
Highlighting  the  spring  med- 
ley were  Pete  Stevens  and  Jon 
Gage.  Stevens  raced  through 
his  quarter  mile  in  54.8,  while 
Gage,  who  hails  from  Amherst, 
put  on  his  best  show  of  the 
year  for  the  hometown  crowd, 
clocking  1:59.4  for  his  880.  The 
two  220  men,  however,  includ- 

,       (Continued  on  Page  7) 


Lerman,  undefeated  to  that 
point,  could  handle  Yeshiva's 
most  successful  wrestler,  the 
team  would  be  in  fairly  good 
position.  Without  a  Lerman 
win,  he  admitted,  a  team  vic- 
tory would  be  difficult.  Mr. 
Lerman  i.s  now  8-1,  but  the 
Judges  rolled  on  for  another 
victory,  26-11,  to  bring  their 
slate  to  6-3.  Ui  doing  .so,  they 
became  the  mo.st  succe.s.sful 
Brandeis  wrestling  team  ever. 

Mike  Lerman  (137)  and 
Harry  Malech  (160)  lo.st  their 
matches  by  decision  Captain 
Norm  Wil.son  <^167)  wa.s  in 
control  when  hi,s  opponent 
staged  a  sudden  reversal  and 
scored  a  pin. 

Tile  remaining  six  matches 
were  a  romp  for  Brandeis. 
Terry  Young  (123)  came  from 
behijid  to  pin  his  man  with 
only  three  .scH^onds  remaining 
in  the  match.  Neal  Wei.ss  (130) 
al.so  pinned,  capping  a  perfect 
9-0  .season.  Dave  Adler  (152), 
returning  from  a  six- week 
lay-off  cau.sed  by  a  shoulder 
injury,  and  Bill  Boro  (145) 
won  decisions  by  wide  margins 
The  meet  came  to  a  thrilling 
conclusion  as  Ran  Ratner  (177) 
and  heavyweight  Gene  Phofsky 
scored  first  period  pins. 

The  matmen,  the  first  varsity 
team  this  year  to  have  a  win- 
ning .season,  were  sparked  by 
three  outstanding  sophomores: 
Mike  Lerman  and  Ron  Ratner 
each  suffered  only  one  defeat, 
and  Neal  Wei.ss  was  luide- 
feu  ted.  The  team's  fine  6-3  rec- 
ord is  even  more  impressive 
when  one  considers  its  youth: 
all  of  Sunday's  wins  were 
turned  in  by  freshmeai  and 
sophomores.  Tlie  .•^ea.son  ends 
with  the  New  England  Tourna- 
ment March  3rd  and  4t'h. 


The  Judges,  combining  a 
tight  1-2-2  zone  defen.se  and 
an  aggressive  centering  offense, 
almost  achieved  a  major  upset 
against  Northeastern  (20-3) 
February  22,  but  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  brilliant  Hu.skie 
defen.se,  70-63.  Northeastern,  a 
perennial  eastern  power,  re- 
cently received  a  berth  in  the 
regional  ECAC  tournament. 

Carrying  over  their  momen- 
tum to  a  le.s.ser  but  still  formi- 
dable foe.  tfie  Blue  and  White 
toppled  Trinity  (9-9)  February 
25.  98-87. 

Northeastern  jumped  to  a 
9-5  lead  only  to  have  the 
Judges  literally  rebound  back 
to  12-9  and  to  a  39-30  half-time 
advantage.  Tom  Haggerty 
played  possibly  his  finest  gjme 
yet  with  19  points  and  16  re- 
bounds as  he  repeatedly  cleared 
the  boards  despite  the  elTorts 
of  high-jumping  Leo  Osgood 
(17  points)  and  Harry  Barnes 
(4  points).  Big  Tom  scored  at 
will  under  the  basket,  aided  by 
many  assists  from  Bob  Nayer 
and  Steve  Katzman.  as  rival 
center  Barnes  fell  into  foul 
trouble  early  in  the  game. 

The  Brandeis  zone  defen.se 
put  the  muzzle  on  the  Huskie 
bite  and  most  of  Northeastern's 
tallies  in  the  first  half  came 
from  downtown  from  captain 
Rick  Weitzman  (18  points). 

Brandeis  ran  up  the  score  to 
50-37  in  the  second  half  as  the 
Huskies,  shedding  all  over  the 
court,  could  not  retrieve  the 
momentum  of  their  pre-game 
dunking   drills.    At   this    point. 


By  PAUL  SCHIFFER 

however.  Northeastern  pulled 
the  plug  out  of  the  Brandeis 
off  ease,  and  out-scored  the 
startled  Judges  23-1.  behmd 
the  shooting  of  Osgood  and 
Weitzman.  The  much  herald- 
od  defensive  press  of  North- 
eastern held  Brandeis  score- 
less for  almost  10  minutes  and 
the  game  was  over. 

Some  credit  for  the  spree 
must  go  to  the  officials,  who 
staged  their  own  version  of  a 
stall  again.st  the  Brandeis  of- 
fen.se,  calling  four  consecutive 
offensive  fouls  against  them. 
Northeastern's  coach.  Dick 
Dukeshire,  who  had  labeled 
his  team's  play  against  the 
Judges  "listless."  was  asked 
about  the  ofiicialing.  A  trace  of 
a  smile  crossed  his  face,  and  he 
said,  "I  guess  everybody  was 
listless.  It's  an  afternoon  game. 
We're  not  used  to  it.  you're 
probably  not  used  to  it.  and  I 
guess  the  officials  weren't  ready 
for  it  either." 

Haggerty's  19  points  led  all 
.scorers  and  Barry  Zimmerman 
and  Steve  Katzman  followed 
with    15    and    11    respectively. 

Almost  half-way  to  New 
York,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
the  Judges  revenged  last  year's 
loss  to  Trinity's  sharpshooters 
by  beating  them  at  their  own 
game,  as  Brandeis  shot  a  phe- 
nomenal 65%  from  the  floor,  or 
more  accurately,  from  right  un- 
der the  basket. 

The  Judges,  behind  the  drib- 
bling and  passing  and  shooting 
of  Steve  Katzman,  picked  Trin- 


ity's zone  press  to  shreds  earty 
in  the  first  half.  Haggerty  once 
again  dominated  the  boards  and 
snatched  15  rebounds.  Many  of 
Katzman's  21  first-half  points 
were  tallied  in  break-away 
plays  sparked  by  Haggerty's 
rebounding.  Trinity  hung  in 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
forward  Jim  Overbeck  ( 30 
points)  and  the  score  was  52-52 
at  the  half. 

Brandeis  maintained  a  3  or 
4  point  lead  throughout  the 
second  half  behind  the  shooting 
of  Barry  Zimmerman.  Hagger- 
ty and  Nayer.  Fourteen  of  the 
Zim's  21  points  came  in  the 
second  half,  including  the  999th 
of  his  career.  At  this  pointy 
Coach  LeBlanc  gave  him  the 
yank  so  that  Barry  may  receive 
his  scoring  honors  at  the  next 
home  game  against  Suffolk, 
February  28. 

Trinity  could  not  grab  the 
lead  and  boosted  the  Brandeis 
margin  to  11  points.  98-87,  with 
a  flurry  of  fouling  at  the  end 
of  the  game. 

Katzman  nad  26  points.  9  as- 
sists, and  several  stolen  balls 
and  played  his  best  game  since 
his  ankle  injury.  Haggerty  had 
24  points.  Nayer  had  15  points 
and  8  rebounds  and  Singal  had 
10  points  and  9  rebounds. 

The  Judges  round  out  their 
sea.son  with  two  home  game.<i 
against  Suffolk  and  Bowdoin 
on  February  28  and  March  4 
respectively,  with  an  extended 
win  streak  a  definite  possi* 
bilit'y. 


Jayvees  Get  Short  End  Twice; 
Beaten  by  Tufts,  Northeastern 


Never  was  a  lack  of  height 
more  apparent  than  this  past 
week,  as  the  Brandeis  Junior 
Varsity  basketball  team  lost 
two  games.  First,  the  Judges 
dropped  a  tight  one  at  Tufts 
by  86-80  margin  and  later 
were  trounced  by  the  North- 
eastern Frosh,  88-64. 

The  Baby  Blue  shot  an 
anemic  22%  from  the  floor  in 
the  first  half  against  Tufts 
and  were  down  by  thirteen 
points  at  intermi.ssion.  In  the 
.second  half,  however,  the 
Judges  heated  up  and,  .sparked 
by  the  shooting  of  Fred  Pone- 
man.  Steve  DiPace  and  Tom 
August,  pulled  to  within  one 
point  with  six  minutes  left 
At  that  point  the  officials  as- 
.se.ssed  two  technical  fouls  on 
the  Jayvees  (one  for  sajying 
"Oh!")  and  turned  the  momen- 
tum back  over  to  Tufts.  In  all, 
four  technicals  were  called  on 
the  Jayvees.  and  the.se  four 
points  plus  possession  of  the 
ball    spelled    the    difference    in 


By  JOEL  LUBIN 

the  game.  The  club  showed 
plenty  of  hustle  and  determin- 
ation in  fighting  back  from  the 
large  deficit,  and  played  an 
excellent  second  half  in  spite 
of  their  disadvantages.  Pone- 
man  .scored  20  points,  DiPace 
18.  and  August  finished  with 
16. 

The  Jayvees  were  never 
really  in  the  game  against 
Northeastern  as  the  visitors 
were  simply  too  big.  with  five 
men  6'  5"  or  more.  Northeast- 
ern's complete  domination  of 
the  boards  and  the  Judges' 
cold  shooting  combined  to  build 
up  a  quick  lead.  Often  the 
visitors  would  break  three  men 
down  court,  leaving  it  to  two  of 


their  big  men  to  control  the 
defensive  boards,  which  they 
did.  Northeastern  would  thus 
end  up  with  a  three  on  one 
situation  and  almost  invari- 
ably .scored.  The  top  scorers 
for  Brandeis  were  DiPace  with 
15  points.  Poneman  with  14, 
and  Mark  Schulman  who  hit 
for   12. 

The  Jayvees  presently  own 
a  4-5  record  and  have  two 
games  remaining,  against  Suf- 
folk Freshmen  (tonight  at  6:15 
at  home)  and  against  Rhode 
Island  Junior  College  on  Satur- 
day. A  pair  of  wins  would  put 
Coach  Bash's  club  over  .500, 
the  first  Jayvee  team  to  climb 
that  high  in  a  number  of  years 
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Take  the 
snow  cure. 
Just  what 
the  doctor 
ordered. 


UTE  REPORT  (802)422-3333 


Q^illington 

4  mount«lni,  34  traits,  11  lifts  /  Ski  weeks  and  lodging:  call  (80?)  422-3333     ^ 


AT  THE  CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies  — 
Greeting  Cords  —  Newspapers  (Local  &  New  York), 
Magazines  —  Tobacco  —  Patent  Medicines  —  Candy 

• 

FOR   FREE   DELIVERY  AND   PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE  PHONE  894  2290 

Hours:  8:30  A.M.  »o  9  P.M.  Doily  —  8:30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Sunday 

576  South  Street,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

(Neor  Brondeis  University) 
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EditorioU,    Scortono    on    Student 
Right! 2 


Fossler,   Koraricli,    and   Rosenthal 
on  the   Porietol  Crisis         .     .  3 

Gerstel    on    Gottmon,    Friedmonn 
en  Verdi 4 


Winont  en  MocBird    S 

LATEST  ATHLETIC  SUCCESSES  • 

Abe    Sconditus  is    on   leave   this  issue 

becouse    of    dyspepsia     of    the  right 

little   finger.    Sergei  de   Moistre  is   in 
Argentina. 


Mavl«  EKtrot  Meadad 

150  students  are  ^—4m4  ••  aa- 
tras  for  a  film  which  is  being  pro- 
duced at  Brandeis.  All  Interested  sta- 
dents  w  invited  ta  coma  at  the  foU 
lowi«f  times  (No  previoas  film-mak- 
ing or  dramatic  oMparianca   is   neca^ 

Thursday.  March  9  at  4:00  P.M. 
In  Olin-Sang  auditorium  (Shopiro  For* 
um).  Dress  iho.uld  be  ordmory,  casual 
clossroonr  p|ti»c. 

Tuesd^,  Mardf  14  at  1:00  P.M. 
In  Theater  2  in  Spingofd.  Dress  should 
be  casual  (the  same  as  you  would 
wear  to  a  beer  party).  "Mod"  dress 
is  also  fine.  Good  rock  and  roll  danc- 
ers are  especially  needed. 

Folio 

FOLIO,  Brandeis  literary  magazine, 
welcomes  manuscripts.  They  may  ba 
submitted  to  Richard  Burgin  or  Jer- 
emy Cott  (not  to  Abe  Sconditus). 
Meetings  at  7:30  on  Thursday  eve- 
nings in  Rabb  20B. 
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Housing  Contracts    Class  OffUers  Change  Rejected} 
Under  Inspection      New  Reps  to  Meet  Tomorrow 


By  STEVE  DEITSCH 


By  JON  QUINT  I  By  JUDY  LOWITZ 

.     „         ,.        „       J     .u    1          students  voted  yesterday  not  to  strike  all  mention  of  class       The  class  representatives  for 
A  meeting  of  the  Student  Council  Executive   Board     the  j    ^J^;^"^^^^^  ^^^^^^3^^^  student   Union  Constitution.     — '--     — ««    ^*"^'-^^    *-— •■ 

Residence   Office,    Buildings   and   Grounds,    and    the   Kesiaence  |      ,. , ^ — 1..„4^^  :„   <i^H..,an«T   Haii   simiilf;in«*oiisIv 


The  1  the     1967-68    Student    Council 


^^Attending'The  session 'will  be  Student  Council  President- 
elect Martin  Pernick;  Vice  President-elect  Justin  Simon;  Bob 
Lamm   and   Carol   Schrier,   co-* 

chairmen  of  the  Residence  |  sibility  of  the  University  to  the 
Committee;  Sumner  Abrams  of  1  resident  student  in  such  areas 
campus    plant    operations;    Joe   as     repairs    and     maintenance. 


Maher,  Assistant  Director  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds;  and 
Dean  of  Residence  Harris 
Schwartz. 

The  subject  of  room  contracts 
for  the  coming  school  year 
came  up  in  Student  Council  as 
far  back  as  December  12,  1966. 
At  that  time.  Student  Council 
unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion stating,  "No  student  is  to 
be  required  to  sign  a  residence 
hall  contract  before  the  Uni- 
versity has  made  clear  what 
facilities  and  services  will  be 
provided  in  the  dormitories.  A 
statement  concerning  these  fa- 
cilities and  services  is  to  ap- 
pear on  the  contract." 

The  present  room  contracts 
deal  only  with  the  legal  obli- 
gations of  the  student  to  the 
University.  Student  Council  is 
concerned  that  there  is  no  for- 
mal contract   covering  respon- 


janitorial  service,  utilities,  etc 
On  February  12,  after  meet- 
ing with  the  Director  of  Resi- 
dence,   Council    voted    to    hold 
(Continued   on  Page  6) 


University  Affairs 


KjltCI^'t  I  V#,       »«••'-•        m^-^~,        .^..». , 

"...  ^.  *  lu     o*    j^-,*    and  Stuart  Liebinan.  Hand  En 

Only  14  students  attended  the  open  meetmg  of  the  Student  ^^^^  j^.^^j^.  ^^^^  j^j,„  ^^.i„_ 

Union   to   discuss   yesterday's   measure.   The   meeting,   held    in  ,  ^^  -     ..^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Council  will 

Schwartz  2  Thursday   night,  was   conducted   by   Richard  Kay, !  ^^^^^^'  ^^^J.\^^^^  tjr^t  time  on  March 

Junior    Class    Council    repre-+ "  ~       r 

sentative, 

During 

Kay  opened  the  meeting  by 
explaining  that  the  referendum 
was  called  by  Council  to  amend 
the  Student  Unioji  Constitution 
so  that  all  mentions  of  class  of- 
ficers in  Article  IX  would  be- 
come null  and  void.  He  said  the 


repi 

the  45  minute  in- 
formal session,  several  class 
officers,  three  members  of  the 
new  Council  Executive  Board, 
and  other  interested  students 
discussed  the  reasons  for   and 


Root  of  All  Evi 


Dean      of 


By  GAIL  SOMMER 

Finance     Lester* 


8. 

The  election  for  class  of  '68 
representatives  is  being  con- 
tested by  Bob  Boren.son.  While 
Sus.sman  led  substantially  with 
90  votes,  Brant  and  StrimlM?r 
iiad  75  a  piece,  closely  followed 
by  Silver  with  74.  Beren.son 
had  72.  Steve  Herman  received 
51    votes.    HerlK'rt    Kressel    43; 


Sammy  Davis  Ir. 
Is  Headliner  for 
Spring  Weekend 

Student  Council  and  the  Stu- 
dent Service  Bureau  have  an- 
nounced the  events  scheduled 
for  the  Spring  Weekend  (May 
11-14).  According  to  Martiti 
Pernick,  Prosident-cloct  of  Stu- 
dent Council,  "this  weekend  is 
an  attempt  to  sot  a  precedent 
for  large-scale  weekends  in  the 
future." 

On  Thursday.  May  11.  Sam- 
my Davis  Jr.  will  perform  in 
concert,  and  on  Friday.  May  12, 
the  Lords  will  play  for  the 
Spring  Weekend  Dance.  A  Rock 
Concert  featuring  The  Tempta- 
tions, The  Shirelles,  and  the 
King  Curtis  Band  is  scheduled 
for  Saturday  night's  concert. 

According  to  SSB  Publicity 
Director,  Paul  Wiener.  "The 
Saturday  night  concert  re- 
flects a  poll  taken  of  the  student 
body  which  indicated  a  desire 
for  "'soul'  music.  The  scheduled 
entertainment  was  also  selected 
by  the  availability  of  talent  for 
the  assigned  dates." 

Tickets  for  the  Sammy  Davis 
Jr.  Concert  are  priced  at  $4.75, 
$5.75,  and  $6.75.  Tickets  for  the 
Rock  Concert  are  on  sale  for 
$3.00,  $4.00  and  $5.00.  SAF 
students  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Friday  night  dance  without 
charge. 

A  limited  number  of  special 
combination  tickets  will  be 
available  to  SAF  students  at 
$13.00  per  couple  for  unre- 
served seats  and  $20  00  per 
couple  for  reserved  seats.  These 
tickets  will  be  good  for  both 
concerts. 

According  to  SSB  Co-Chair- 
man  James  Halperin,  "only  one 
SAF  card  must  be  presented  for 
each  combination  ticket."  All 
tickets  will  go  on  sale  March 
10  at  the  SSB  booth. 


Loomis  spoke  last  Wednesday 
night  in  the  seventh  meeting 
of  the  University  Affairs  Dis- 
cussion Series  on  the  financing 
of  the  University.  Dean  Loomis 
first  presented  a  short  history 
of  University  financing,  ex- 
plaining that  the  major  prob- 
lems faced  today — particularly 
the  growijig  demand  of  high 
school  graduates  to  receive 
higher  education — arose  direct- 
ly as  a  result  of  the  GI  Bill. 
After  World  War  II,  govern- 
ment aid  brought  thou.sands  of 
students  to  college  who  before 
would  not  have  come — and 
though  the  benefits  of  the  bill 
subsided  in  several  years,  the 
commitment  to  better  educa- 
tion for  more  students  has  re- 
mained. 

The  first  real  outside  help  to 
solve  the  problem  of  increased 
enrollment  came  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  1955.  The  Foiui- 
dation,  in  an  effort  to  make  it 
easier  for  colleges  to  continue 
development  without  yearly 
increases  in  tuition,  distributed 
several  hundred  million  dollars 
among  100  chosen  universities 
— Brandeis  receiving  over 
$500,000. 

Deaji  Loomis  then  explained 
the  structure  of  the  operating 
budget,  emphasizing  that  this 
budget  did  not  include  the 
money  used  for  new  construc- 
tion. He  divided  the  income 
into  four  categories,  listing 
their  percentage  of  the  total  in- 
come. They  were:  tuition 
38.7%;  endowment  income  (in- 
terest from  bank  ijivestments) 
— 7.6%;  government  reim- 
bursements (from  research 
grants) — 9.8%;  and  gifts  (re- 
ceived annually  from  donors) 
—43.6%. 

Examining  Brandeis*  per- 
centages in  these  categories 
with  reference  to  other  colleges 
and  universities  —  Harvard, 
Wesleyan,  and  Columbia — 
Deaji  Loomis  seated  that  the 
main  problem  for  all  these 
schools  seemed  to  be  enlarging 
the  endowments.  He  continued 
that  this  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  as  costs  rise,  and 
the  gifts  which  might  be  con- 
sidered for  use  as  endowments 
must  be  used  directly  in  the 
operating  budget. 

To  explain  the  use  of  endow- 
ments in  the  University  more 
completely,   Mr.    Loomis    said 


that  they  are  analogous  to  or- 
dinary company  investments. 
The  money  received  is  dis- 
tributed by  a  trustee  committee 
among  real  estate  mortgages, 
bonds,  preferred  stock  and 
common  stock. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems 
faced  annually  is  that  of  solicit- 
ing gifts.  Restating  what  Dr. 
Sachar  discussed  in  his  Student 
Union  message  three  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Loomis  commented 
that  though  Brandeis  has  a 
large  pledge  balance,  cam- 
paigns for  money  usually  fol- 
low on  the  heels  of  each  other. 
He  continued  that  about  70% 
of  the  gifts  received  are  com- 
pletely unrestricted,  and  are 
u.sed  in  every  phase  of  the  Uni- 
versity's financing. 

Questioned  whether  the  Uni- 
versity makes  any  money  on 
research  grants.  Dean  Lootnis 
answered  that  it  does  not.  He 
stated  that  if  ever  it  did,  the 
money   would   go   directly   into 


action  was  taken  to  clarify  1  there  were  224  Abstentions,  and 
and  correct  a  flaw  in  the  docu- 
ment, and  was  prompted  by 
Council's  actions  of  February 
6  which  excluded  class  govern- 
ments from  the  Student  Union. 

He  also  said  the  suit  threat- 
ened by  Norm  Aaronson, 
Treasurer  of  the  senior  class, 
also  entered  into  the  decision 
to  hold  the  referendum.  The 
suit  would  challenge  Council's 
right  to  eliminate  class  gov- 
ernments. 

Aaronson  said  that  it  was  a 
"sad  state"  when  a  referendum 
is  used  to  eliminate  a  flaw.  He 
.stated  the  referendum  should 
be  used  to  decide  whether  or 
not  students  want  class  gov- 
ernments. 

Richard   Saivetz,    sophomore   „__. 
class  Treasurer,  said  "There  is   spectively.    Paula    Dudnick    re- 
no  reason  why  Council  should    ceived    76    votes.    Mark    Shen- 
(Continued  on  Page  6)         '         (Continued  on  Page  6) 

Weekly  War  Vigil 
Starts  in  Waltham 


12  write-ins  among  the  180- 
odd  ballots  cast. 

There  were  two  cIo.se  votes 
in  the  class  of  '69.  Winners 
Kauffman  and  Trolin  netted 
132  and  130  votes  respectively. 
Shuman's  97  put  him  on  Coun- 
cil above  Nick  Rabikin,  with 
95  votes.  Rabkin  is  contesting 
the  election.  Of  the  remaining 
candidates,  Sid  Blumenthal  re- 
ceived 87  votes,  Scot  Perlin  81, 
and  Walter  Mossberg  52.  There 
were  344  abstentions  and  18 
write-ins,  with  Vive  for  Larry 
Joseph.  The  Sophomore  Cla.ss 
ca.s-t  291   ballots. 

In  the  Freshman  class  Stuart 
Liebman  held  a  sizeable  lead 
with  138  votes;  Engel  got  109. 
followed  by  Little  and  Wein- 
gart  with   82  and   76   votes  re- 


Sixly  people  stood  in  a  risht 

angle  at  the  corner  of  Central 

the  general  fund.  "Research  is    Square.    Waltham    on    Sunday 

here  to  stay,"  said  Loomis,  "so    afternoon  in  silent  v.gil  protest- 


there  is  not  too  much  we  can  do 
about  it." 

In  answer  to  a  question  con- 
cerning  the   projected  Univer- 
sity   policy    for    the   next    ten 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


ing  the  war  in  Vietnam.  There 
were  students  from  Brandeis 
and  there  were  citizens  from 
Waltham.  The  prtHeslers  had 
no  specific  program  other  than 
opposition  to  the  war.  A  few 
policemen     carefully     watched 


The  ball  just  about  tells  the  whole  story  as  Varsity  Basket- 
ball Coach  Hubie  LeBlanc  congratulates  the  sharpshooting 
senior  Barry  Zimmerman  after  he  scored  the  1 ,000th  jyoint 
of  his  career  at  Brandeis.  Full  details  on  the  close-out  of 
season  are  on  page  8, 


the  participants,  making  sure 
the  vigil  ended  promptly  at  one 
o'clock  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  annual  bunny  parade 
later  in  the  day. 

A  group  of  youths  stood 
acro.ss  the  street,  a  little  amu.sed 
at  the  group  standing  there  and 
appreciative  of  the  laughter  af- 
forded them  by  the  passerby 
who  casually  tore  a  poster  oft' 
a  stick  carried  by  one  protester. 
One  driver  in  passing  the  vigil 
shouted  "God-damn  assholes," 
then  made  a  point  of  coming 
again  moments  later  to  change 
his  label  to  "stupid  bastards," 
adding  "I  hope  you  all  get 
killed  first." 

People  stopped  in  their  cars 
to  receive  the  leaflets  from  the 
people  stationed  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  One  lady  cheerfully 
walked  up  to  the  line  of  vigilers 
and  observed  happily,  "I  see 
there's  a  place  for  me  up  there" 

Two  youngsters  stood  behind 
the  group  and  looked  on.  won- 
dering about  it  all.  There  was 
the  man  who  stopped  his  car, 
got  out  to  receive  a  leaflet, 
crumpled  it  defiantly  in  hi.* 
hands,  then  .stormed  away.  And 
there  were  the  kids  who  took 
a  batch  of  leaflets  and  threw 
them  merrily  through  the  air. 

It  lasted  for  an  hour,  exactl/ 
as  planned.  People  came,  stood 
there  silently,  then  peacefully 
left  at  one  o'clock.  There'll  be 
another  one  next  Sunday,  with 
vigils  planned  for  each  succes- 
sive Sunday  thereafter. 
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Stvtn   Deitsch, 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Edit«r*8  NMt'  F«r  as  answer   tion,   protected   from  the  need  ated  a   situation   in  which  my 

to  this   letter   s«e   ne^t   week's    to  wrest  knowledge  and  virtue  fellow  students  will  be  judging 

Justice                                                 irom  unwilling  hands,  no  long-  the    morality    of    my    actions. 

To  the 'Editor                                   <Pr    having    to    piece    together  These   judgments    should   be 

Your  policy  of  printing  both   virtue    from    unwilling    hands,  made  (with  no  legalistic  qucs- 

sides  to  every  question  makes    no   longer  having   to   piece  to-  tions  involved)  on  Yom  Kippur 

me  sick.   When  1  open  the  Jus-    gether  learning  from  disparity,  by    God   and    His    associates.   I 

tice    and    read    some    nonsense    He  will  sjt  back,  gassed  by  lee-  hardly    f  e  e  1   that,  as   of  now. 

labeled  Opinion,  can  I  just  for-    tures  of  which  ''each  is  a  poem  SBR  falls  mto  the  above  eate- 

get  about  it?    No,   because  the    in  itself."  gory.                 i?    ^  »            •«• 

following     week     some      boob        There     is     an     unmistakable  ■*'*"  nasner  %9 

sumnKms  up   his   righteous   in-    and  direct  connection  between  14  FePruary  19«7 
dignation  and  writes  an  article    the    standards    of    the    Sudeat 

(which    you    publish)     tearing    Course  Evaluation  and  the  ob-  The    Bovrotf 

the  original  idiot   to  pieces.     I    jectives  of  the  boycott  of  Feb-  '"^   wwytWTT 

read  a  review  of  a  play    (sev-    ruary    15-16.    The    search    for  EDITOR'S    NOTE.    The   fol- 

eral    days    after    the    last    per-    uniformity      naturally      favors  lounny    letter   is  a   copy  tjf  a 

formance)     in     which     the    re-    the  over-subscription  of  certain  letter    addressed    to    President 

viewer   says   he   didn't   like   it.    courses.     But    if    students    are  Sachar. 

Next  week  I  read  a  review  of    content    to   bo    stimulated   and  The    decision    to    boycott 

the    review    by    some    entliusi-    entertained  it  can  matter  little  classes   in   a   show  of  cominit- 

astic  fan  who  did  like  it.    Are    how  many  are   in  class-rooms,  ment    to    better   education    ha« 

you      trying      the      prove      the    given  only   sufficient   chairs  to  placed  us  and,  we  believe,  many 

astounding     fact     that     people    jjit  in  and  sufficient  fresh  air  to  other  students  in  a  compromis- 


disagree?  I  am  sure  that  if  one 
of  your  articles  fails  to  get  a 
reply,  you  have  one  of  the 
proof-readers  write  one  and 
submit  it  under  a  phony  name. 
Must  I  read  everything  twice? 


breathe. 


Leo  Treitler 

Department  of  Music 


Laoking  Backward 


p.s. 

some  space  in  this  column  next 
week  for  someone  to  applaud 
your  objectivity  in  reporting 
the  news. 


Course  Evaluotion 


ing  position.  That  we  did  not 
participate  in  the  boycott  may 
wrongly  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
our  opposition  to  its  goals. 
Therefore  we  wish  to  explain 
in  this  letter  our  attitude  to- 
ward the   boycott   as   a   means 


To  the  Editor: 

From  the  clran  position  of  a 


Three  years  ago,  the  Brandeis  student  body  was 
rocked  by  the  l^anelals  crisis.  It  responded  to  a  dicta- 
torial order  irom  the  Adminisuation  abolishing  the  long-       _     

Blanding  clostni  door  policy  with  meetings,  demonstra-  ^ew  and  ^  stili  un-evaiuat'ed 
tions  and  picketing.  '1  he  protest,  supposed  to  culminate  member  of  the  faculty,  1  should 
in  m;;ss  dehance  to  the  new  regulations,  -me  to  an  abrujH  l.ke^to  o«er^some^ personal^ rc^ 
halt  when  Dr.  Sachar  threatened  to  exiMill  all  student  Evaluation.  Far  from  question- 
leaders  who  had  signed  the  statement  calling  lor  disobe-  j^g  the  propriety  with  which 
dience   and  up  to  150  ol  the  students  defying  the  rules.  students  publish  such  a  docu- 

There   has  rarely    been  a  more  clear-cut  example  of  m^nt,  I  am  enthusiastic  about 

.    ..         /    ,            •      iu          ♦•        u:..4..,.„   ..f  tViw   lTt»i  il^s     potential     service     to    the 

disregard  lor  students  in  the  entire  history  ol  this   Uni-  ^^^^^^^^^  responsible  teaching. 

versily.  The  Administration  had  sent  up  an  hnvironnient   But    its  effectiveness   will   de- 

committee  to  make  proposals  for  changes  in  the  Univer-   pend  upon  the  respect  that  it 


Sullied  Gilbert 

George  Schneider,  '68    Tothe  Editor: 

Don  t    forget    to    leave        It  was  the  very  model  of  a  and   toward  smaller  classes  as 

modern  musical  review  an  end. 

Its  tone  was  light,  its  metre  We    resent    the    fact    that    a 

tight,  its  rhyme  alliterative  small  group  of  students  took  it 

and  true.  upon  themselves  to  commit  the 

With  verbal  paint  and  verses  student  body  to  a  "do  or  die" 

quaint  our  Critic  was  quite  position    without  submitting 

prone  to  rave,  proposals  to  a  referendum.  Sud- 

Still    all    the    same    it    is    a  den    emphasis   on    a    "show   of 

shame  he  missed  tlie  criti-  strength"  overshadows  the 

cism  we  crave.  original  purpose  of  the  boycott. 

Although  Dick  gave  our  This  was  a  decisive  factor 
show  a  "rave"  and  babbled  which  influenced  our  abstcn- 
on  deliriously,  tion.  In  fact,  the  most  wide- 
It  would  be  nice  if  once  or  s-pread  opinion  we  heard  voiced 
twice  he'd  try  to  take  us  on  campus  was:  "The  boycott 
seriously  was  ill-conceived,  but  now  that 

But  since  his  ditty  is  so  witty  it's  planned,   we  have  to  back 

we'll  overlook  his  insights  It."  Moreover,  it  is  ironic  that 

(iWm)  in  fighting  for  better  education, 

Perhaps'  he'd    rather    if    we  students  are  asked  to  sacrifice 


gather      and     sing 
Poetry"  at  him. 

Judith  Justman   '67 


mulated   before  the  Environment  committee  had  finished   others  wilt  before  an  audience; 
its  work.  Dr.  Sachar  had  forgotten  his  promises.  A  long  ^?L"J:„'*'J^.^,i^^.'''.r.?"r JT''^!^^^ 


A  Case  off  Libel 


Hail  two  days  of  instruction.  By  defi- 
nition, a  boycott  is  aimed  at  the 
persons  whom  we  feel  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  im- 
peding the  educational  process; 
it  should  not  simply  be  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  sacrifice  as  has 


I  do  not  feel  that  SBR  acted    been   construed   by  many   per- 
judiciously   in  accepting   juris-    sons.  We  realize  that  in  not  par- 

we    are    necessarily 


tradition  Of  imlividual  rights"  at  Brandeis   had  been  vio-  ^J^-^  ^^  i^pZJl^,  Others  dia[on"in  the  civifsuh  being   ^^-^Un^ 

lated,  even  at  a  time  when  most  universities  were  liberal-       „  ,,  p^,„,  ^as  not  Sro\7ht   agl^nst   me  by   UnSf   !ie;fken^^g  the  boycott  in  terms 

izing   tueir  own  parietal  rules.  been  plotted;  some  can  appear  Axelrod,   Fern   Rappaport,  and    of  sheer  numbers.  However,  we 

that    the    student    body    was    more    to^take  their   learning  hghtly,  Michael  Schonbach.  Regarding   feel    it    ludicrous    to    sacrifice 


thre-it  of  exiHilsion    It  became  obvious  that  student  rights    of  style  can  be  sorted  into  vir-    and  harassment.  SBR's  accept-  area  of   communication    rather 

Lit  bin  thP  I  niversitv  were  minimal  or  non-existent— that   tues  and  vices?  Most  important,   ance  of  the  case  by  a  vote  of  than  limit  ourselves  to  the  rela- 

Within  the  Univtrsiiy  were  niiniiiiaioii.u                  «,,*hinir   are  they  such  ready  indicators    3-1,  with  the  Chief  Justice  dis-  twely    narrow    and    shallow 

what    we    bad    thought    were    rights    were    leally   nothing   of  the  potential  that  the  profes-    senting,  is  not  at  all  consistent  range  of  demonstration. 

more  than  privileges,  given  by  the  grace  oi  the  rresiueni,   sor  has  for  giving  something  of  with  the  philosophy  of  judicial  we  hope   that  the  original 

"    "     ■                   '     ■            "'  ' "^  *'^    -^1..^   *^    ....^^..4..o    t*   -.__    v..         .^.          .    j^o  regu-  aims  set  forth  by  the  Ad   Hoc 

pus,    estab-  Committee  will  not   be  forgot- 
nt  Coun-  ten  in  the  controversy  over  the 
peculiar   consiuuLiun   oi   jji.mvicio    tt«o   ^...,^..   ^•.   "y    :          quamies  a  ponraii  oi  me  laeai   cil   or  me  Administration,   de-  use  of  boycott  as  a  means.  How- 
rule.    The    shock    of    this    realization    was    overwhelming,    professor  and  mark  each  man   fining  Ijbel,  slander,  and  harass-  ever,   we   understand   that    the 

1  --^     ,       _i  .  :   .■       ,  .  ,   ^       ,  now 

mine 
reason- 

^   ^v, ~      -    —                       -             1   i-     ♦              4         " *---     - — ^   - -  — "-^'^    ttov.i.i.g    loans,    or    ade- 

th'it  our  reaction  to  the  parietal  hours  deieat  was  loo  tations  of  the  evaluators.  If  the  plaintiffs  were  serious  quate  course  variety.  Yet  we 
«i.*.^n«r  W*»  were  wronir*  some  things  could  be  achieved  in  The  image  of  the  perfect  about  these  charges,  the  prop-  wish  to  reaffirm  our  belief  in 
Miont,.  yt-  wcic  VY  *'*,  .  ,  F-irnltv  If  we  were  Brandeis  Professor  emerges  er  mode  of  adjudication  would  the  efficacy  of  dialogue  as  op- 
cooperation  with  Adminislialion  ana  racuiij.  ii  ^^^  ,  n^ndily  from  the  Student  be  a  civil  suit  in  a  state  court,  posed  to  power  politics  in  find- 
well-mannered,  responsible  people,  we  migni  oe  iisientu  ^^jurj^^.  Evaluation.  Above  all,  Brandeis  SBR,  which  has  not  jng  a  solution  to  the  problem, 
to  m'lvbe  his  lectures  are  "interesting."  the  vaguest  quasi-judicial  rec-  Jane  Cantor, '69;  Gerri  Deck- 
Un  until  recently  we  felt  that  we  didn't  have  much  of  "stimulating,"  "enjoyable;"  ognition  from  any  state  agency,  ter,  '69;  Rose  Finkel.  '69;  Shir- 
a  choice.  We  felt  that  if  we  wanted  to  attain  tangible  JJ^^^^^'J^l 
results,  we  were  obliged  to  play  the  game  according  to 
thei 
pla 

We  must   worn    lor  a  ciuxi.cc   vv^   f^..   *"'"1V  u' i    though 

Whenever    possible,    we    will    cooperate    through    normal   ^^     ^^^^     -dull,"     "dry,"     or  f>f  view  of  the  campus,  our  own  to  the  Editor: 

hannpU     But    if  necessarv,  we   must  be   prepared  to   as-    -starched."  The  man  himself  is   Student    Union   Constitution  Dear  Editor, 

nanneis.    nin                         ..           .      ,     ,                                         -charming"   and   "personable,"    states  that  SBR  shall  make  no  Today    a    little    incident    oc- 

and  he  brings  life  to  material   moral  judgments.  If  my  alleged  curred     between     two    parties, 

that  seems  to  lack  it,  even  "to    actions  are  in  no  way  covered  myself  on  one  hand,   and   that 

the  dullest  of  chemical  proces-    hy  cam  pus- wide  statutes  of  any  redoubtable  organ  of  the  Uni- 

ses."     He    knows    his    subject   Y/^^^^y'  ?^?^^'^*^^  determine  versify.  B  and  G  on  the  other, 

well,    but    he    does    not    over-    ^^-^^  ^^^}^  ^  .^'^  commit  those  After    a    brief    introduction     I 

whelm    students     with    his   actions,  but  it  cannot  possibly  ^0^,1^  y,^^  to  tell  you  about  it 

determine  if  those  actions  were 


ill  seem  to  pass  quickly,  has  granted  itself  fantastic  ley  Katz,  '67;  Jan  Klein,  '69; 
to  be  "painless"  and  "epheme-  jurisdiction  in  accepting  this  Mary  Meyers,  '67;  Lois  Sabath, 
ral,"    but    this   surely    not    be-    case.  In  the  event  of  a  ftuden^   '69;  pavida   Shapiro,   '69;  Saa- 

iously  all 


cir   rules    But   we  know   that   there   are   other  ways   01  cause    of    any    "sleep-inducing   murdering  another  student   on   dra  Shiner,  '69. 

vinir  the  ir-ime    better  ways  of  running  the  University,  quality."    They    are    "well    or-   campus.   SBR  might  now   con-       These  girls  are  obv 

lying  the  game,  ^^^^*^',  '^•*// ."^   ^.    .y.^^   :„4^  practice  ganized"  and  "well  prepared,"   ceivably  seek  to  enter  the  pic-   virgins. 

D  must   work   for  a   chance  to   put  them   J"^<),  P^^^^^l^^:  though     never     so     much     as   ture.  And  from     ust  the  point        *  


sume  a  militant  stance  and  not  back  down. 
Opinion 


Stu(dent  Rights 


.Tony  Scoriiano 


EDITOR'S   NOTE    The  joUoxring  statement   by  the  Chief  of  the  average  student,  not  the 

Jnstiee  of  SBR  is  in  response  to  The  JUSTICE  editorial  of  last  particularly     gifted,"     but     he 

week   entitled  "Student  Rights."  avoids   "talking   down"    to   his 

^„^^A  ii.TV.4W  i\^  riilp«?  which  students.   He   states   his  views. 

While  the  SBR  agrees  com-    ^^f/^^  ^^^f.^^^^ /*T^^^  but  he  is  not  overly  opinionated, 

pletely    with    the    Justice    edi-    ««^^f"  ..«},"5!^"t//;„^u  Jj^^  He    encourages    questions,    but 

torial  of  February   27  entitled    words,  the  Court  upholds  rule^^  not  take  up  too  much 


knowledge,     or     look     for     too    .._:„u*..    _.    ••wrnne  "    or    "nrr 
much  "basic  knowledge"  from    J^  S^Vli^.P'or  ^sub^ect  U.  DrohV 
them.  He  "speaks  on  the  level   ^^  ^e^    ^t'^l^'c^S^ifovel: 

sies,  better  reserved  to  theo- 
logians and  the  thoughts  of  in- 
dividual  students,   are    exactly 


Last  Friday,  February  17,  I 
appeared  at  the  office  in  Ford 
Hall  where  I  was  to  work. 
The  time  was  12:30  a.m.  The 
door  was  locked.  After  a  small 
game  of  hide  and  seek  I  dis- 
covered the  custodian,  who  in- 


^J!:!?:^.*!?:^^?.?.:}!^-'"   ^^^*^  ^*^   formed     me     that    some    time 

ago  he  lost  his  set  of  keys  and 
had  never  been  provided  with 


deal  in  this  situation 
I   have   long   favored 
for    an 


and 


book,  for  example. 
But      fundamental 


to      the 


sevei 

ai 

serve 

When  Chief  Justice  Scariano 

said  that  the  SBR's  role  should  ,     ^.          ,.^     .   ,            .. 

not   be  narrowly   conceiveil  as  Justice  editorial  was  the  ques- 

protectorate  of  students'  rights,  fion  of  the  Court  s  institutional 

he  did  not  mean  that  the  Court  involvement  with   the   Admin^ 

refuses  to  be  cognizant  of  these  istration  regarding  questions  of 

rights.  What  was  intended  was  student  rights.  In  no  way  im- 

a    policy    statement    that   casts  ^«^'"»''**  jJPJ^^  P^''\'i  ?,^?"  ^""^^ 

the  SBR  as  an  organ  which  rec-  that  the  SBR  shouldn  t  be  con- 

ognizes  the  rights,  but  will  not  (Continued  on  Page  7) 


nfn   ♦>.*.   r.t Vr  nf   4h  I  »  "^^  onc.    1  proccoded  to  call 

"!.,.il\   /.5    L^i      K   ""^  B  and  G  to  ask  them  to  open 

would   necessarily   be   a  the  door.  They  referred  me  to 

ed  relationship  between  ^v,^  r^, 4;iL    u^^*k    ^4*^^  a 


the  information   booth,   after  a 


Parsival 


worthwhile    stuff    as    Mratsiyai    m    rny 

and    The    Confessions    of    St.    ever,  cou 

Augustine.  taking  jurisdiction  in  Axelrod. 


wnH'!!lr*Sl!!n^^i''\^''^  ^^^i   »^our    wait    during    which 

.nn  T  iLdT.  /'.i!^:?'^"   "«  one  came  to   my  aid.     The 
uld  I  imagine  a  step  as   :„/^^^^.:^„       ^^^,d      ,^*^rr*..l 


information 

fhe    student    of   the    perfect  Rappapo7trSchonit3ach  v'  Kas-   ^S    ^^^^    ^^ 

professor    will    be    spared    the  ner.    that    so    runs   against    the 

enervating    task    of    searching  nationwide    trend    towards    in- 

out,  engaging,  and  challenging  creased  recognition  of  freedom 

what    is   uniquely   valuable    in  of  speech  and  action.  SBR  has 


booth  referred 
B  and  G,  who 
called  back  the  information 
booth,  who  agreed  to  send 
someone  over.  An  hour  and  a 
half  after  I   arrived,  the  room 


the  mind  of  each  man.  He  will   ignored  the  basic  lefal  bars  to  ^^^  opened.    It  was  2:00  p.m. 
be  the  happy  receiver  ol  educa-  its  involvement   and  has   ere-         (Continued  on  Fafc  7) 


March  7,   1947 


THE      JUSTICE 


Poge  Three 


The  Open  Door  Crisis 


March  6  marked  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  Parietal 
Hours  Crisis  of  1964.  The 
Justice  here  presents  the  his- 
tory of  that  event  and  its  im- 
port for  the  current  political 
scene  at  Brandeis. 

In  November  of  1964  six 
Brandeis  students  were  busted 
for  the  possession  of  marijuana. 
TTie  bust  aroused  Administra- 
tion concern  over  the  public 
image  of  the  University.  In 
early  I>ecember,  Kermit  Mor- 
rissey,  then  Dean  of  Students, 
announced  plans  for  revision 
of  parietal  hours.  The  student 
leadership  protested.  In  re- 
sponse, a  tripartite  Environ- 
ment Committee  was  estab- 
lished to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  revision  of  the  rules. 
The  Committee  met  six  times. 
On  February  29,  Mr.  Sachar, 
recently  returned  from  an 
Asian  trip,  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  was  unable  to 
make  any  specific  recommenda- 
tions. The  Administration  an- 
nounced on  March  2  a  "change 
in  parietal  hour  proceedings 
.  .  .  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  good  taste"  to  go  into 
effect  March  6.  Students  being 
visited  by  members  of  the  op- 
posite sex  were  to  leave  the 
doors  of  their  rooms  ajar. 

Student  leader.^  protested 
that  the  Environment  Commit- 
tee had  been  bypassed  in 
blatant  violation  of  Adminis- 
tration   promises.    "Not    true,'* 

was  ibte  answer.  The  Commit- 
tee would  continue  discussing 
reviaioa  of  hours.  The  Admin- 
istration had  not  revised  hours, 
merely  procedure. 

The  lid  blew  off  for  the  stu- 
dents. The  Open  Door  Crisis 
was  on.  Below  is  a  brief  chron- 
ology of  the  following  days: 

March  2:  A  student  union 
meeting,  with  Nathan  Seifer 
jammed. 

March  3:  Negotiations  with 
the  I>eans. 

March  4:  Five  hundred  stu- 
dents picket  Gryzmish. 

March  5:  T.V.  comes.  Rain 
comes.  Six  hundred  picket.  Li- 
brary and  classes  unattend'ed. 

March  6:  A.M.  Twenty-five 
student  leaders  i.ssue  directive 
for  massive  violation  of  new 
procedure. 

Early  P.M.:  President  of 
Student  Council  Victor  Haus- 
ner  and  two  aides  meet  Mr. 
Sachar  at  his  home.  Mr.  Sachar 
tells  thetn  he  considers  the  pro- 
test a  "serious  challenge  to  the 
authority  of  the  University  it- 
self." He  threatens  expulsion 
of  twenty-five  leaders  and  up  to 
150  other  students  if  necessary. 

Late  P.M.  Hausner  calls 
meeting  of  student  loaders. 
Thi^y  vote  18-4-3  to  capitulate. 
Student  union  in  mass  meeting 
supports  capitulation. 

March  7:  Nine  hundred  stu- 
dents sign  new  petition  re- 
questins  that  the  new  regula- 
tion be  rescinded. 

The  following  articles  com- 
pose a  sentimental  and  analy- 
tical discussion  of  these  days. 

N.  M.,  D.  G. 


president's  wrath  had  been  di- 
rected at  a  faculty  member, 
and  it  was  other  professors  who 
could  appreciate  better  than 
we  could  the  significance  of  his 
actions. 

It  was  no  secret  that  the 
Open  Door  rule  was  Mr.  Sach- 
ar's  creation.  Neither  Dean  Ker- 
mit Morrissoy  nor  his  Associ- 
ate Dean,  Leonard  Zion,  hid 
their  unhappiness.  And  Mr. 
Sachar  promulgated  the  new 
restriction  without  regard  to 
the  "tripartite"  committee  of 
students,  faculty  members  and 
administrators  established  the 
previous  December  to  study 
student  life  on  campus. 

The  president's  threat  to  ex- 
pel the  25  of  us  was  made  Fri- 
day evening  without  consulta- 
tion with  that  committee,  or 
with  the  administrative  com- 
mittee (which  ostensibly  had 
jurisdiction  over  student  disci- 
pline matters),  or  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  has 
final  authority  in  all  University 
decisions. 

It  was  obvious,  then,  that 
Mr.  Sachar  was  insi.stent  on 
running  the  University,  and 
there  was  no  person,  or  group 
of  persons,  or  set  of  rules, 
which  he  would  allow  to  stand 
in  his  way. 

We  realized,  too,  that  deci- 
sions which  had  their  most  di- 
rect and  powerful  effect  on 
students  were  made  by  others, 
and  could  be  made  witho»it  re- 
gard to  our  preferences.  There 
were  no  institutions  at  the  Uni- 
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Picketing  around  the  mulberry  bush. 


That  Was  the 
Wish  That  Was 

By  BILL  KORNRICH  '67 

Looking   back   it   was  a   ter- 
rible disaster;  but  then,  it  was 

a  feeling  of  hope,  unity,  student 
power.  It  was  a  strange  week, 
March  2-4,  1964,  especially  for 
most  of  the  400  freshmen  of 
the  cla.ss  of  1967.  We  were  the 
segregated  ones.  Our  beloved 
administrators  had  tenderly 
placed  us  all  together  in  one 
happy  quadrangle — which  was 
known    lovingly    as    Hamilton 


WEEKEND  PROTEST  PROCEDURES— MARCH  6-8,  1964 

Weekend  protest  procedures  will  be  as  follows: 

Friday:  There  will  be  parties  run  by  the  Student 
Council  Social  Committee  in  the  lounges  of  North,  East, 
and  Hamilton  Quadrangles  from  8:00  -  11:30  p.m.  At  11:30 
all  students  will  ^o  to  their  rooms  and  close  their  doors. 
Students  MUST  leave  promptly  at  1:00  a.m. 

Saturday:  Students  should  go  to  their  rooms  between 
11:30  -  1:00  a.m.  and  close  their  doors.  Students  MUST 
leave  promptly  at  1:00. 

Sunday:  There  will  be  no  organized  protest. 

DO  NOT  SIGN-IN  UNDER  ANY  CONDITIONS  WHEN 
YOU  ENTER  THE  DORMITORIES. 

The  above  procedures  have  been  pa.ssed  by  Student 
Council  and  have  been  approved  by  all  others  whose 
signatures  are  affixed  below. 

STUDENT  COUNCIL 

Vic  Ifausner,  Steven  H.  Mora,  Allen  Zerkin,  Robert 
Zuchman.  William  Moody,  Richard  A.  Winkelstern,  Anita 
Blau.  Kafie  Ullman  Spitz,  David  Roston,  David  H.  Gold- 
man, Ira  Liebowitz,  Albert  Foer,  Albert  Shar,  Vicki  Ham- 
mer, Joseph  McBride,  Joel  M.  Skin,  Kenneth  R.  Silk, 
Patti  Paley,  David  Gerskl  and  Gregory  B.  Binus. 

CLASS   PRESIDENTS 
Jack    Ilabib    '66.    Chuck    Bresler,    '65    and    Lewis    J. 
Serbin  '64. 

EDITOR  OF  THE  JUSTICE 

Martin  Fassler,  Peter  Weiner. 


Protest  letter  signed  by  25  student  leaders. 


Through  a 
Glass  Darkly 

By   MARTIN  FASSLER 

Editor-in-Chief  of  THE  JUS- 
TICE '63-'64. 

Mote  than  anything  else,  the 
Open  Door  affair  destroyed  any 
tru.st  we  had  in  the  university's 
administrators,  its  faculty,  its 
institutions,  and  in  our  own 
will. 

My  class  arrived  at  Brandeis 
in  September.  1961,  and  we 
were  juniors  when  the  Open 
Door  affair  took  place.  Previ- 
ously, we  had  caught  glimpses 
of  Mr.  Sachar's  dictatorial  style 
—  notably  in  the  harrassment 
of  Dr.  Kathleen  Gough  and  her 
husband  Dr.  David  Aberle  the 
previous   year.    But   then,    the 


versify  which  allowed  us  to  al- 
ter this  process.  If  there  were 
a  way  for  us  to  exert  influence 
without  use  of  existing  institu- 
tions, we  were  unable  to  find 
these  avenues,  or  to  take  them., 
once  discovered. 

We  were  reduced  to  ges- 
tures. 

The  affair  took  place  during 
the  spring  of  1964,  when  civil 
rights  sympathizers  were  win- 
ning what  appeared  then  to  be 
significant  victories,  North  and 
South,  by  large-scale  demon- 
strations of  their  wishes.  Some 
goals  of  the  civil  rights  groups 
had  been  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Sachar  and  by  our  Deans  in 
public  addresses. 

But  these  same  administra- 
tors would  not  allow  the  ap- 
plication to  Brandeis  of  the 
principle  that  exclusion  of  the 
governed  from  the  governing 
process  destroys  democracy. 
Exclusion  of  that  sort  allows 
the  existence  of  dictatorial  gov- 
ernment, and  that  is  what  we 
saw  at  Brandeis. 

The  unity  of  purpose  demon- 
strated by  the  students  during 
the  week  preceding  the  at- 
tempt to  ignore  the  rule  was 
greater  than  at  any  other  time 
during  my  four  years  at  the 
school. 

Dishearteningly.  the  unity 
did  us  little,  if  any,  good.  We 
were  defeated,  and  admitted 
defeat.  And  returned  to  our 
books  until  graduation. 


High.  The  envirojimont  was 
terribly  inbred,  producing  any 
number  of  shaving  cream 
fights,  horas  in  the  quad,  and 
food  fights  in  Sherman.  For 
most  of  us,  I  daresay  it  was  a 
pretty  safe  introduction  to  col- 
lege life. 

Anyway,  March  2  something 
happened  to  incite  almost  all 
of  us  to  the  realization  that 
something  was  amiss  in  our 
fair  paradise.  The  administra- 
tion arbitrarily  changed  pari- 
etal hour  procedure.  We  were 
all  disturbed  by  this  blatant 
injustice.  It  might  seem  naive 
and  absurd  that  we  ever  had 
faith  in  the  administration;  yet 
we  did. 

Then  the  Picketing 

That  week  many  of  us  spent 
hours  discussing  the  import- 
ance of  the  administration's 
move,  and  the  counter-move  of 
the  Student  Council,  w'hich  had 
planned  a  school  wide  disobe- 
dience of  the  new  rule.  We 
joined  the  picketing  and  dem- 
onstrations of  that  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  We  united  in 
marching,  singing,  and  feeling 
oppressed.  Our  slogan  was 
"1500  students,"  initiated  by 
John  Medeiros  during  one  of 
the  several  student  meetings 
that  week. 

A  hero  appeared:  one  Victor 
Hausner,  president  of  the  stu- 
dent union.  It  was  beautiful  to 


see  Vic  stand  ijig  on  the  steps 
of  Gryzmish  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  students,  all  chant- 
ing. It  was  clearly  the  second 
of  the  two  concerns  of  the 
chant  ("students  must  adminis- 
trate") that  was  most  im- 
portant; for  certainly  the  fact 
of  an  open  door  had  little  to 
do  with  people's  sexual  rela- 
tions. It  was  a  political  issue: 
the  administration  had  broken 
faith  (not  the  law  or  consti- 
tution let  us  remember)  and, 
in  so  doing,  threatened  what 
we  felt  were  our  basic  rights 
to  privacy. 

Tlie  Confrontation 

Friday  night  finally  arrived; 
everyone  was  rather  excited. 
There  were  several  guys  who 
hadn't  been  out  with  a  girl  all 
year  who  were  planning  to 
'shack  up'  for  the  protest. 
There  were  parties  in  all  the 
men's  dorms  starting  about  9. 
The  plan  called  for  everyone 
to  enter  their  rooms  at  11  and 
shut  their  doors.  At  10  people 
came  around  telling  us  to  listen 
to  WBRS.  the  revolutionary 
radio  station,  for  an  iniiwrtant 
announcement.  Soon  thereafter, 
Hausner  spoke  and  said  there 
would  be  a  student  union  meet- 
ing in  Ford  immediately.  With- 
in a  half  hour.  Ford  was  filled 
with  about  1000  people.  Hau.s- 
ner  appeared  on  stage  and  re- 
ceived a  standing  ovation. 
After  this,  the  meeting  was 
totally  frantic.  Hausner  an- 
nounced that  he  and  two  other 
students  had  met  with  Sachar 
that  evening.  The  Great  White 
Father  was  furious  and  threat- 
ened to  expel  150  kids  at  ran- 
dom and  more,  if  necessary, 
until  his  will  was  obeyed.  This 
presented  a  distinct  problem, 
especially  to  students  leaders, 
most  of  whom  were  seniors  and 
close  to  degrees  and  graduate 
schools. Council  had  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  back  down,  but 
now  the  student  union  had  to 
make  the  final  decision. 
Charges  of  "selling  out"  and 
counter-charges  of  "unrealistic 
approach"  were  thrown  alwut, 
but  the  dominant  figure,  espe- 
cially for  the  freshmen,  was 
Hausner.  And  as  went  Haus- 
ner, so  went  the  students.  His 
major  lino  of  argumimt  was — 
what  would  the  students  do  if 
and  when  its  leaders  were  ex- 
pelled. Well,  the  vote  was 
close;  tKit  Hausner  won.  The 
fight  was  over.  There  were  a 
few  death  spasms.  I  can  re- 
member proposals  later  discus- 


sed like  flushing  all  the  toilets 
on  campus  at  the  same  time  or 
keeping  the  administration 
phone  tied  up  by  calling  TW  4- 
6000  all  day  in  alphabetical 
shifts  or  putting  a  full  page  ad 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Well, 
enough  said. 


The  Moral 
Of  the  Story 

By  MICHAEL  ROSENTHAL  '68 

I  missed  most  of  the  Great 
Brandeis  Parietals  Crisis,  hav- 
ing been  on  leave  the  term  of 
its  occurrence,  but  returned  for 
a  week-end  visit  in  time  to 
catch  the  final  spasms  of  the 
affair.  Lacking  the  immediate 
perspective  of  involvement,  my 
view  was  partial  and  impres- 
sionistic, perhaps  collapsing 
two  or  three  mass  rallies  into 
one.  I  remember  it  as  the  most 
unequivocal  show  of  student 
unity,  before  or  since,  in  the 
face  of  blatantly  unjust  and  ar- 
bitrary administrative  action. 
White  armbands  were  distril)- 
uted  and  worn  with  pride;  Vic 
Hausner  was  the  man  of  his- 
tory, and  up  from  the  iiia.ssos 
arose  John  Medeiros,  cutting 
through  Vic's  carefully  circum- 
scribed diction  to  Im'IIow  "I'm 
pissed  off"  across  Nathan  .Seif- 
er, and  to  lead  the  entire  Hall 
in  his  slogan  of  ma.ss  action: 
"1500  students,  1500  students" 
As  slogans  go.  it  was  asinine; 
but  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
explicitly  defying  the  admin- 
istration, and  with  tremors  of 
TV  coverage  and  adverti.se- 
ments  in  the  Times,  anything 
that  was  pushed  hard  enough 
would  go  over;  and  everyone  in 
the  hall  shouted  his  head  off. 
It  was  a  fine,  fine  hilarious  mo- 
ment. And  it  proved  to  be  an 
immense  tactical  blunder.  Peo- 
ple soon  felt  a.shamed  for  hav- 
ing so  lost  control  of  them- 
selves, and  began  to  wonder  if 
defiance  was  indeed  "the  ma- 
ture, responsible  thing  to  do" 
(a  very  potent  phrase  at  the 
time).  They  listened  re.spoet- 
fully  to  pro-administration  stu- 
dents who  berated  them  for 
wanting  to  be  harangued  and 
acting  like  excited  children. 
When  Council  caved  in  under 
the  threat  of  imminent  expul- 
sions, student  disaffection  with 
the  protest  was  already  devel- 
oping. A  fine  tactician,  Hausner 
announced  the  defeat  by  shout- 
ing "we  won,  we  won"  and 
sent  everyone  home  wondering 
what  to  do  with  their  arm- 
band.s. 

There  was  a  tendency  later 
on,  when  the  shooting  was  over, 
to  locate  the  collapse  explicitly 
in  the  region  of  Vic  Hau.sner's 
backbone,  and  this  I  find  mani- 
festly unfair.  For  better  or 
worse,  the  crisis  did  proceed  on 
a  ma.ss  basis,  and  the  entire 
student  body  was  implicated. 
The  continual  stress  on  "ma- 
turity" revealed  .some  of  the  in- 
ternal paradoxes  of  any  student 
action,  brought  out  most  clear- 
ly in  this  ca.se.  but  still  critical 
for  radical  activities  today.  We 
are  all  products  of  a  "pupil" 
culture. 

Since  we  entered  kindergar- 
ten, we  have  traveled  down  an 
educational  thoroughfare  clear- 
(Continued  on   Page   6) 


Victor  Hausner,  Student  Coun- 
cil President 


Anyone  who  has  pictures  or 
negatives  of  the  Opeu  I>oor 
Crisi.s,  please  notify  Bob 
Greenberg  '67. 
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Boston  Opera  Company 

Workshop  'OtelW 

By  MICHAEL  FRIEDMANN 

Peter    Brook,    in    his    recent  orful  and  expressive,  and  Ver- 

lecture  at  Brandeis,  gave  a  sub-  di's  sense  of  phrase  lengths  cor- 

Ftantial  account  of  what  he  felt  responds     beautifully     to    the 

to  be  the  limitations  of  the  the-  build-up  of  dramatic  tension, 
atre,  both  as  an  art  form  and        When  these  qualities  are  di- 

as  a  social  event.  In  opera  one  minished   in  a   typical   produc- 

finds  an  even  more  limited  sit-  tion,  such  as  the  Boston  Opera's, 

uation.    The    potential    in    the  one  can  only  feel   disgust  and 

combination  of  music  and  frustration.  A  superlative  prec- 

drama,  stimulating  as  seen  by  edent  for  this  opera  was  set  in 

the    imagination,    has    in    fact  Toscanini's    recording   with 

usually    produced    little    more  Ramon  Vinay  in  the  title  role, 

th.-m  an  ineflectual  compromise  When   a  conductor  as  dull    (to 

between  the  two  elements.  Few  the   point   of   incompetence)    as 

operas  give  this  combination  a  Osbourne  McConathy  is  placed 

reality.    This   failure   in   most  before    this    formidable    score, 

creations  has  led  to  horrible  de-  not  only  he  but  the  entire  audi- 

fects    in    operatic    productions,  ence   must   tremble   in    dismay. 

The  "star"  sy.stem,  a  centraliza-  The  pacing  of  his  conducting, 

tion    of    production    around    a  so  vital  to  its  dramatic  impact, 

single,  large-voiced  prima  don-  was  virtually  non-existent.  The 

na.  is  one  of  the  worst  oi  these  orchestra  would  have  been 

defects.  It  implies  a  personality-  more    than    adequate   under    a 

If^ss  conductor,  a   lackadaisical,  slightly  more  dynamic  conduc- 

if    not    incompetent    orchestra,  tor,  despite  the  Back  Bay  The- 

and     a     misciable    supporting  atre's     orchestra     pit,     which 

cast.  made  it  impossible  to  have  the 

Verdi's   Otello  is   an   opera  required  doubled  strings, 
that    rcbtls  aj.'ain.'^;!   such   trtat-        Sarah  Caldwell's  operatic  en- 

ment.   The    libretto's  four   acts  terprise   in   Boston   has  as  one 

form  a  tightly  knit,  convincing  ol  its  explicit  intentions  a  gen- 

diama.  Boito's  reduction  of  the  uine  musico-diamatic  effort. 

Shakespearean    tragedy    reprc-  However,    this   was   not    at    all 

sents    its    greatest    possible    di-  evident  in  the  Otello.  Glimmers 

minulion.  Verdi's  music  is  pow-  of  dramatic  significance  such  as 

erful.    excifinK,    dramatic.   The  the  opening  set,  and  occasional 


Erving  Coffmon—A 


The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest 


Cerstel. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE  Erving  Goffman  is  a  sociologist  presently  at  Harvard  University.  Ten 
days  ago  he  began  a  series  oj  three  lectures  at  Brandeis.  The  jollowing  article  is  a  review  of  the 
last  third  oj  the  first  lecture  which  was  delivered  to  a  large  audience  in  Olm-Sang  auditorium. 

The  first  thing  1  shall  do  is  construct  the  bare  structure  of  an  anecdote.  Then  I  shall  take 
the  analytic  view  Goffman  spun  out  in  his  lecture  and  use  it  to  see  what  goes  on  in  the  anec- 
dote.  1  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  fictitious.     All  names  are  just  any  cat  s  name. 

The  Tale 

Joseph  walked  into  the  lounge  and  joined  his  friends.  They  were  discussing  the  Investi- 
gation. One  of  the  group  had  just  reported  that  seven  students  were  to  go  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  next  Thursday.  ^,  ,,   .  .     ._ 

Joseph  watched  his  friends'  reaction  to  the  news.  They  were  all  tense  momentarily,  then 
most  shrugged  and  smiled.   Someone  said  ''we're  all  in  it  together."  Joseph  got  up  from  his  chair 

?re'drdtt'i:ish"L"tlSe^d   ^"^-M^  ^s^rfron^v/y^s  7h^at\"s^ 

^unvr^feVt^X'^^I^M  i^Tn:i^^?^\^^^  ';^^.!^ris^'^^ 

Telr'   He  'had    not    ye't    blen  ject     enthusiastically     through  ^^^-  --,  f,^^\-  ^ ^J^^  "-"y 

called  in  and  did  not  expect  to  breakfast.     ^^        ^           ^         ,  r?^I    /ni  ^iJo    nh^p'rvr    th^ 

be     for   he    had    smoked    only  During      the      day      Joseph  One    can    also    observe    the 

twice  Ind  those  times  with  his  thought  of  his  approaching  ap-  niechanism  by  which  suspicion 

roommate     Murray     in     their  pointment.     His    rage    of    the  is  induced.    A   threat  from   an 

room              ^^^^^^3y     ^"     ^"^^^  previous  evening  returned  and  outside  source  breaks  the  trust 

That    evening    when    he    re-  he    directed    it    to    discovering  normally   assumed   in  Josephs 

turned    to   his   dorm   he   found  how  the  Deanery  had  obtained  relationship  with  Murray^ 

h"s  mail  on  his  de^    no  doubt  his   name.    It   must   have   been  Under    usual     circumstances 

Selirred"^  from    the' mailroom  given  in  by  a  student;  no  offi-  the  trust  barrier  appears  s«l.d. 

by    Murray.    Among   the   usual  cials  had  observed  him  during  Yet  haymg  fallen  through  it  to 

circulars  was   an   invitation   to  his  two  smokes     It  must  have  5?i:anoia,     the    individual     has 

visit  the  the  Dean's   office   the  been    Murray.     Murray    knew  difficulty  in  regaining  his  nor- 

following     afternoon.      Joseph  that     he     smoked     for,     they'd  mal    perspective.   Thus,   Joseph 

saw    it    and    immediately    felt  smoked  together.    Probably  no  does   not   relinquish   his   suspi- 

iage  at  someone  presuming  to  other     student     knew;     Joseph  cion  of  Murray  even  after  the 

investigate  him  was  not  especially  fond  of  pot  lifting    of   the    threat   that    in- 

He     slent     that     night     and  but  only  curious  about  it  and  duced  it  in  the  first  place. 

had    not    spoken    of    his    highs  Such   psychological  observa- 

"  ■                     mmonplace.     Para- 
wcU    mouthed-over 


awoke  to  the  alarm  next  morn  —    ~^ v   ,  .•  i     ^ 

_   ^ _ ^         ^  ing.   He  spoke  with  Murray  as  with  his  friends.  He  concluded  tions  are  commonplace 

ser'forms  of  italian**  opera  have    spurtri'n  the  acting  ofRenata  |  they  dresscKi.   Murray  told  him  that    ^^urray    had    turned    him  noia    is    a 

been    discarded,    revised,    or   Tebaldi     (as    Desdemona)    and  I  that  the  Investigation  was  pro-  m,    probably    to    save    himself.  suDjeci. 


made  irrelevant  in  favor  of  Ramon  Vinay  (as  lago)  re- 
plastic  forms  which  conform  to  mindt^l  us  that  a  theatrical  di- 
the  drama's  demands.  The  or-  rector  might  have  been  present 
chest  ration  is  brilliantly  de-  at  some  of  the  scenes.  One  can 
tailed,   the  harmonies   are  col-  (Continued  on  Page  7) 


Examining  proihice  in  an  open-air  morkctplace  in  Lisbon  is  one  way  to  broaden  one's  knowl- 
cdpe  ot  the  ways  of  the  P«>rtiigucse  people.  Ihese  girls  found  exploring  the  markets  of  cities  around 
the  world  a  relaxing  change  from  studies  undertaken  during  a  semester  at  sea  on  Chapman  College's 
floatmg  campus  — now  called  World  Campus  Afloat. 

Al/ada  Knickerbocker  of  Knoxville,Tcnnessce,-in  the  plaid  dress -returned  from  the  study- 
travel  semester  to  complete  her  senior  year  in  English  at  RadclifTe  College. 

Jan  Knippcrs  of  I  awrenccbnrg,  Tennessee,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  a 
former  Peace  Corps  Volunteer,  first  pursued  graduate  studies  in  International  Relations  and  re- 
lumed a  second  semester  as  a  teaching  assistant  in  Spanish  on  the  world-circling  campus. 

vSludents  live  and  attend  regular  classes  aboard  the  s.s.  RYNDAM,  owned  by  the  ECL  Shipping 
Co.  of  Bremen  for  which  the  Holland-America  Line  acts  as  general  passenger  agent.  In-porl  activi- 
ties lire  arrangeil  to  supplement  courses  taught  aboard  ship. 

As  you  read  this,  the  spring  semester  voyage  of  discovery  is  carrying  450  imderpraduatc  and 
grailuate  stmlcnls  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  call  at  ports  in  Venezuela.  Brazil,  Argentina,  Nigeria, 
Senegal,  Morocco,  Spain,  Portugal,  The  Netherlands,  Denmark  and  Great  Britain,  returning  to  New 
'Vork  May  25. 

Next  fall  World  Campus  Afloat -Chapman  College  will  take  another  500  students  around  the 
workl  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  spring,  a  new  student  body  will  journey  from 
Los  Angeles  to  ports  on  both  west  and  east  coasts  of  South  America,  in  western  and  northern 
Lurope  and  as  far  cast  as  Leningrad  before  returning  to  New  York. 

For  a  catalog  ilcscribing  how  you  can  include  a  semester  aboard  the  RYNDAM  in  your  educa- 
tional plans,  fill  in  the  information  below  and  mail. 


ceeding     apace,     the     "bust"   Joseph    thought    back    to    the  A  New  Hat 

looked  to  be  large.  Joseph  said   breakfast   conversation.    It   re-        Goffman     talks     to     fresher 
yes     and     had     Murray     been   affirmed  his  suspicion.  topics.    He  would  ask,  for  ex- 

called  in  yet?    Yes,  the  preced-        In  the  afternoon  he  went  to    ample,  why  is  it  that  the  break- 
ing  day.    Murray    went   on    to   the  Dean's  office.  The  secretary   j^j.^  conversation  with  Murray 

was  perplexed  when  he  pre-  convinced  Joseph  of  the  for- 
sented  himself.  She  stated  that  jner's  guilt?  At  that  conversa- 
she  did  not  have  him  listed  for  ^^^n  Murray  spoke  of  the  In- 
an  appointment,  nor  d^d  she  vestigation.  His  concern  was 
see  his  name  on  the  list  of  peo-  normal;  he  had  himself  been 
pie  to  whom  appointments  had  called  in  and  was  naturally 
been  sent.  She  asked  the  Dean  absorbed  by  the  topic  of  the 
if  he  had  wanted  to  see  Joseph,  investigation.  Goflfman's  in- 
He  answered  no.  ^  ^  ,.  sight  is  that  it  is  precisely  this 
Joseph  left  the  ofRce  feeling  normality  which  served  to  con- 
relief.  It  soon  dissipated,  to  be  fi^m  Joseph's  suspicion.  If 
replaced  by  new  anger  and  Murray  had  been  guilty  of 
embarrassment.  If  the  Dean 
had  not  wanted  to  see  him, 
then  someone  had  put  the 
mimeoed  invitation  in  his  mail 
as  a  joke.  Joseph  felt  foolish 
for  beinp  taken  in,  resentment 


treason  to  his  roommate  he 
would  have  hidden  behind  a 
facade     of     normal     behavior. 

Therefore,  the  fact  of  his  nor- 
mality is  in  keeping  with  and 
confirmation  of  his  guilt.  Most 


at  the  uriknown  prankster.  At  strikingly,  abnormality  wtuld 
first  he  directed  his  resentment  likewise  have  served  as  con- 
towards  Murray;  as  he  reached   tirmation.    It  would  have  been 


the  lounge  of  the  library  he 
realized  that  any  one  could 
have  been  the  prankster.  Con- 
sequently he  felt  embarrass- 
ment before  all  of  his  friends 
and  a  suspicion  of  each. 

Thus  terminates  the  anec- 
dote. The  sequel  to  it  is  that 
as  Joseph  learned  from  re- 
reading the  mimeo  that  he  had 
been  called  to  see  the  Dean  of 
Financial  Aid,  not  the  Investi- 
gating Dean.  His  suspicions 
had  been  needless  and  unfair. 
Old  Hat 

Now,  what  does  one  learn 
from  a  study  of  the  anecdote? 
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read  as  what  GofTman  terms 
"flooding  out,"  the  inability  to 
maintain  the  facade.  In  other 
words,  almost  any  stance  that 
Murray  struck  —  whether  en- 
thusia.'^m,  tension,  or  disinter- 
est, would  have  been  read  as 
normal  or  abnormal  relative 
to  his  usual  behavior  i<nd 
taken  as  confirmation  of  guilt. 

Having  understood  that,  one 
becomes  aware  of  the  meaning 
of  the  warning  that  is  given  a 
prisoner  being  arraigned  on 
criminal  charges.  He  is  told 
that  anything  he  says  "may  be 
recorded  and  held  against 
him."  In  fact,  it  will  be  held 
against  him.  Once  the  authori- 
ties suspect  him,  and  are  seek- 
ing confirmation  for  their  sus- 
picion, any  act  or  statement 
will  be  tak^n  either  as  an  at- 
tempt to  maintain  camouflaging 
normality  or  as  a  guilt-reveal- 
ing "flood  out."  GofTman  drew 
the  concepts  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  display  from  his 
study  of  spy  and  detective 
methods.  His  investigations  re- 
veal that  the  spy  forces  of  East 
and  West  have  become  so 
skilled  in  the  dramaturgical 
techniques  of  maintaining  nor- 
mality and  in  the  calculated 
commission  of  flood-outs  that 
they  have  completely  infil- 
trated one  another's  ranks. 
Consequently  most  of  the  in- 
formation they  procure  is  use- 
less to  their  governments.  It  is 
too  likely  to  be  mis-informa- 
tion that  has  been  deliberately 
fed  through  counter  -  agents. 
One  concludes  that  the  spy 
rings  are  not  maintained  for 
their  practical  value  but,  like 
the  space  programs,  as  symi>ol9 
of  national  prowess  or  simply 
through  inertia. 

The  really  remarkable  aspect 
of  Goflfman's  lecture  is  not  the 
insight  which  it  gives  into  the 
functioning  of  a  specific  social 
phenomenon,  be  it  spy  opera- 
tions, the  relevance  to  his  guilt 
or  innocence  of  a  criminal's  be- 
havior after  arrest,  or  the  para- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Cuilt  in  High  Places 

Some  Notes  on  ^MacBird^ 


MacBird:  Jail  'em! 
Crony:   Negroes    starting    sit- 
ins. 
MacBird:  Gas  'em! 

Out  of  this  sort  of  material, 
several  play  -  facts  untimely 
rip:  (1)  already  hinted  at,  that 
MacBird  hath  arranged  the 
murder  of  John  Ken  O'Dunc, 
(2)  that  MacBird  is  to  he  suc- 

Burnini: 
Washing- 
and    then 


By  HOWARD  WINANT       us  too  much  for  laughter.  Mrs. 

MacBird  hath  been  writ  by  a  ^^^^^";, '"cK^'i  ^^^^"^P^i"^   ^^  ^.«v„..„  „  .„ 

twenty-six    year    old    -x-Free  J"^"^^^  the^^^^^^^^^^  ^hen    " 

Speech      Movement      member   ijif/,r^y'  i^n^l'^^^  f^^^^^^^i^inv   wood  doth   come   to   V 

named   Barbara    Garson.    Mrs.   ^ards       lines     JjO'«.  ^  "^.^ny   ton"    (i.e.,    rioting),    ai. 

Garson    approveth    not    of   the   sources    and  at  least  ten  plays  ^      -without   "beating 

President  of  the  United  States.   KrH'^'^wi^  "fiT^'^r^^.^h  ^t.^^  heart  o^r  human   blood."    Now. 

She  hath  composed  a  parody   ""^V/    "^^^PP^^u      ^  S   who's     the      most     prominent 

of    Macbeth    to    show    people  venly  ^^^^^^^f^^ Jhe   true   so^        heartless  politician  whom  thou 
why  they  should  not  like  Our   ""^ X^^^^fZ^;^.!^^^^  knowest,     excepting,     perhaps, 

President,  and  this  necessitates       f"^  'i^'^The  witches    Am^ong   Tricky  Dick? 
certain   implications  about  the  Yu       •         i-     /^^i^"^.*    ^"'""8 
death    of    President    Kennedy.   J^^     ingredients    which     these       Thus     MacBird's      successor 

L'e^/e'„tTtllroVrn,u"rn"or   ^r  „rf:TTu^^u'l'i^\A"  --.'  be,  in  the  cause  of  an  e,- 

thlfScts   of   the   aiSat^h^n    >»'«•    »»»     »»^     trouble.  /  Burn  fective  parody,   a   combination 

surelyf  <and,  fVom^my  pofn    of   bfby    burn,   and  caldron   bub-  of  MacDuff   and.  Malcolm.    He 

.,-,^..,'^..„»„w,..,oi„iv/,,„ro<.  «n    ble.")  are  is.    When   MacBird  s   successor 

Taylor's    tongue    and    Gold-  ^oeth  to  see   the  witches,   this 

berg's  slime 
MacNamara's    bloody    crime, 
Sizzling    skin    of    napalmed 

child. 
Roasted  eyeballs,   sweet  and 

mild. 

This    is   not    soft    stuff;    it    has 


! 


view,  unfortunately)   verge  on 
the  libelous. 

The  whole  play  is  extremely 
funny,  and  extremely  pat.  For 
dost  thou  not  see  that  if  the 
murderer  is  going  to  be  Mac- 
Bird  (our  present  protagonist), 
then  the  murdered  king  must 
be  John  Ken  O'Dunc?  So  be  it. 


—  Courtesy  o/  The  New  York  Times 
MacBird,  hero  of  the  new  Barbara  Garson  play,  which  is  a 
political  parody  oj  Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 


Bob, 


quoth  Mrs.  Garson,  but  humor-  parodic  value,  but  little  humor 
ously.  Sundry  other  charac-  per  se.  It  is  used  as  an  example 
ters,  such  as  the  "Wayne  of  of  where  the  point  of  Macbird 
Morse;  Adlai,  the  Egg  of  Head;  is  aimed:  straight  at  Lyndon's 
and    the   Earl    of   Warren,   flit-   heart: 


teth  across  the  stage,  quothing 
Shakespearean  verse  with  bril- 
liantly individual   lilts. 

Yet  hath  Mrs.  Garson  ac- 
cused President  Johnson  of 
murther,  simply  because  she 
sees  him  as  generally  immoral, 
a  low  character,  a  source  of 
tragic  relief.  Methinks  that, 
since  she  hath  got  away  with 
this,  since  we  hath  all  accept- 
ed it  with  a  certain  secret  joy, 
we  ought  to  admit  it  for  what 
we'd  lief  give  belief,  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

In  terms  of  literary  talent, 
MacBird  definitely  doth  reveal 
a  fine  parodist  in  Mrs.  Garson. 
Her     humor     hath     broadness, 


dialogue  resulteth 

Witch:    All    hail,    young 

that  shall  be — 
Robert:  Cut  it  short. 

No      wordy      welcomes. 

There's  no  time  to  flatter. 

Just    give    me   the    facts;    I 

work  with  data  .  .  . 

Witch:.  .  .  List,  list,  oh  list! 

The  serpent    that   did  sting 

thy  brother's  life 
Now  wears  his  crown! 
Robert:  Oh,  you  pathetic  soul! 
I'm  no  Prince  Hamlet,   nor 
was  meant  to  be. 


Crony:  Peace  paraders  march- 
ing. 

MacBird:  Stop  'em! 

Crony:     Beatniks     burning   Tliis  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes 
draft  cards.  jn  the  play,  combining  beauti- 


ful reference  structure  (to 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
and  quite  a  few  others)  with 
point  of  view,  and  with  dag- 
gers for  all  characters  con- 
cerned. 

MacBird  hath  no  heroes. 
John  Ken  O'Dunc  is  as  much 
of  an  opportunist  as  his  young- 
er brother.  MacBird  no  doubt 
qualifies  in  the  moral  turpi- 
tude category.  Lady  MacBird 
is  an  important  addition  to  our 
list  of  stage  horrors,  and  fit- 
tingly so. 


As  for  the  libel,  it's  a  pleas- 
ure that  someone  hath  got  up 
and  did  it.  It  s  a  shame  that 
no  one  can  prove  (and  it  prob- 
ably isn't  the  case)  that  John- 
son hath  done  in  fact  what  he 
hath  done  in  practical  terms: 
the  murther  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Kennedy  era. 

Ah,  but  Bobby  doth  come, 
to  play  the  opportunistic  but 
intelligent  game.  Verdict  is  af- 
firmative for  MacBird.  What  a 
pity  that  our  leaders  are  such 
villains! 
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Open  Door  Crisis 


(Continued  (mm  Pa^e  t) 

ly  charted  off  in  advance.  It  is 
assumed  that  you  go  through 
grade  school  to  Junior  High  to 
Hi45h  to  college.  For  twelve 
years  of  our  lives  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  necessity 
of  clioosing  our  actions  or  de- 
ciding what  they  mean  All  the 
definitions  are  provided,  and 
the  only  alternative  is  not  to 
follow,  i.e.,  to  drop  out.  Tho.se 
of  who  reach  college  have  all 
chosen  to  follow.  We  have  spont 
our  lives  in  the  role  of  pupil, 
implying  less  one  who  learns, 
than  one  whose  time  and  ener- 
gy is  sul)ject  to  the  authority 
of  the  school  system.  The  cen- 
tral social  fact  of  instituted  ed- 
ucation is  not  the  instillmen*  of 
knowledge  or  of  critical  habits 
of  mind;  it  is  the  training  of 
J  9un  fi  minds  to  accept  what 
they  are  handed,  and  to  accept 
as  their  ultimate  goal  the  ap- 
proval of  authority,  as  regis- 
tered in  high  grade.s.  School  is 
so  taken  for  granted  that  no 
child  wonders  why  he  is  there 
or  whether  there  is  any  other 
way  of  going  al>out  it.  Personal 
responsibility  for  one's  actions 
is  discouraged.  One  simply  does 
what  is  done. 

In  college,  all  these  well- 
trained  pupils  are  magically 
transformed  into  students,  even 
scholars  Just  three  months  aft- 
er we  were  required  to  bring 
notes  from  home  if  we  stayed 
in  lK?d  with  a  cold,  we  are  ex- 
pected to  conduct  our  lives  in 


our  own  style,  to  decide  how 
we  will  act  and  how  we  will 
form  our  futures.  The  "grinds" 
evade  the  problem  by  translat- 
ing the  security  of  the  aca- 
demic rut  into  a  life  style.  The 
rest  of  us.  who  wish  to  take 
relevant  action  in  response  to 
moral  conditions,  do  not  really 
liave  the  experience  of  person- 
al responsibility  for  such  an 
undertaking  Outside  of  the 
annual  picknicking-junkets  to 
Washington  to  congratulate  one 
another  on  the  war's  not  being 
our  fault,  we  have  rarely  had 
opportunities  for  doing  some- 
thing with  meaningful  politi- 
cal consequences.  Moral  action 
becomes  a  magic  thing,  to  be 
wished  for  and  admired,  but 
never  fully  believed  in.  During 
our  Parietals  Crisis,  students 
were  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
actively  defying  authority  for 
the  Srst  time;  students  were  so 
intoxicated  by  the  idea  that 
this  was  "for  real,"  that  they 
abandoned  their  critical  facul- 
ties in  their  intoxication. 

Ther  is  another  monkey 
wrench  inherent  in  student  ac- 
tivism, which  has  caused  al- 
most every  movement  to  crum- 
ble at  the  critical  moment.  I 
call  it  the  "perspective  jump," 
the  psychological  gymnastics 
performed  at  that  moment 
when  .someone  who  has  devoted 
his  heart  and  soul  to  student 
politics  begins  to  feel  down- 
right silly. 

As  college  students  we  per- 


form one  of  the  most  marginal 
roles  our  society  provides,  dom- 
inated by  an  artificial  and  self- 
conscious  institution  ^ritfch  it- 
self occupies  the  peripfl^ries  of 
our  culture.  The  University  is 
necessary  as  a  training  ground 
for  the  technological  needs  of 
the  social  complex,  but  as  a 
generally  liberal  and  intellec- 
tual environment,  it  is  distinct 
and  removed  from  society  at 
large.  Our  student  perspective 
is  therefore  doubly  artificial. 
We  like  to  believe  that  a  re- 
pressive administration  is  a 
perfect  analogy  for  a  repressive 
government  in  Washington;  but 
actually,  one  is  to  the  other  as 
the  snack-bar  is  to  a  restaj.irant 
or  as  Cholmondeley's  is  tx)  a 
cofTee-shop.  Our  environment 
is.  in  many  ways  a  doll-house, 
full  of  cute,  small-scale  repli- 
cas of  the  real  thing,  and  our 
revolutions  are  mini-revolu- 
tions. And  yet  we  are  both  stu- 
dents and  American  citi/.ens,  a 
paradox  resulting  in  the  per- 
spective jump.  The  moral  abdi- 
cation of  Student  Council  in 
the  Parietals  affair  was  such  a 
phenomenon.  Clearly,  follow- 
ing the  ideals  they  believed  in. 
they  had  no  option  but  to  call 
the  president's  bluff,  and  see  if 
he  would  really  dare  to  expell 
150  students.  But  compared  to 
the  personal  dangers  they 
would  be  risking,  in  regard  to 
the  larger  culture,  the  whole 
business,  Sachar,  sex,  doors  and 
all,  lost  relevance  and  impor- 
tance. They  seemed  doll-like 
concerns. 

Far  more  significant  and  re- 
vealing were  the  psychological 
shifts  among  the  student  body. 
The    various    harassment    pro- 
cedures, late  night  parties  tying 
up  the  phone  lines  —  someone 
even   suggested  screwing  in 
front  of  tho  Information  Booth 
—   were  like  games,   and  gen- 
erated the  same  kind  of  excite- 
ment.   When   everyone  shouted 
"1500    students!"    many    broke 
into  delighted  laughter.  It  was 
a    doll-house   rally,    an  overt 
game   patterned    after   the   ral- 
lies of  the  Thirties,  even  after 
Haymarket;  a  half-wishful  imi- 
tation of  the  time  when  mass- 
movements   counted   for   some- 
thing, when  the  masses  enthusi- 
astically   proclaimed    their    be- 
lief that  by  their  concerted  ac- 
tion   they    could    alter    society. 
We  cannot  hope  to  alter  society, 
so  we  lower  our  sights  and  play 
proletariat  against  a   make-be- 
lieve   administration    fashioned 
after    the    image    of    Standard 
Oil.  The  reversal  of  sentiment 
followed  naturally,  in  standard 
"perspective  jump"  fashion.  Ex- 
hausted from  shouting,  we  be- 
gan  to   wonder  why   we   were 
play-acting,   and    to   doubt   our 
own    maturity.    The    true    and 
really  vital  issue,  an  outrageous 
and    flagrant    insult    from    the 
Administration,  was  lost  in  the 
shufHe  of  self-recrimination  by 
those  who  shouted,  and  distaste 
for  the  whole  childish  affair  by 
those  who  did  not. 

In  practical  terms,  none  of 
it  mattered  worth  a  damn  any- 
how.   Parietals    were    and    are 
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ignored  as  always,  and  if  any- 
thing, are  enforced  more  loose- 
ly   than    they   were   five    yeara 
ago.  The  political  effects  were 
rather   more  extreme.    For   a 
year,  all  hope  of  student  action 
was  dead.  We  had  pulled  our 
trump    card    and    bungled    it; 
after  that  there  hardly  seemed 
any  point  in  trying  and  all  the 
energies   and    hopes    we   had 
poured   into-  the   protest  ap- 
peared to  have   been  foolishly 
misplaced.  Some  upper-class- 
men were  afraid  that  the  new 
segregated  class  would  lose  all 
touch    with    the    radical    tradi- 
tion, that  parietals  was  a  last 
stand    and    that    Brandeis   was 
now  a  lost  cause.  In  retrospect, 
it  has  become  apparent  that  like 
the   Children  of   Israel    in    the 
desert,  a  few  class- generations 
sufficed   to   do   away    with   the 
blasted  survivors  of  the  old  de- 
feats. New  radical   actions  are 
beginning  in  the  face  of  a  far 
more   serious   American    moral 
crisis  than  we  knew  in  1964.  In 
this  context,  the  lessons  of  the 
Parietals   affair  are   of  critical 
importance.   We   must  dispense 
with    play-acting,    and    propel 
our  radical  activities  under  the 
energy  of  their  own  moral  rel- 
evance.  You  do   not   begin   a 
Berkeley  by  aiming  for  a  Berk- 
eley,  or    for   TV    coverage,    or 
for  a  new  Bastille,  it  will  de- 
velop,   if    at    all,    only   after    a 
moral  issue  is  sufficiently  well- 
defined  to  gain  allegiance,  and 
promote   action,   on   its  own 
strength,  and  not  on  the  strength 
of  fal.se  analogies.  To  break  out 
of   the    ''pupil"    bind   and   get 
anything  done,  we  must  remove 
the    idea    of    activism    from    a 
wish-dream    wonderland,    and 
choo.se  actions  that  we  can  take 
responsibility  for,  and   commit 
ourselves    to,    without    feeling 
foolish.  If  there  is  little  to   be 
gained  from  aping  the  external 
trapping  of  the  Great  Revolu- 
tion,   there    is    still    less    to    be 
gained    from    avoiding    all    the 
moral  issues  on  campus  because 
so    many    others    involved    are 
acting  ciiildi.shly.  This  can  only 
bring  the  preservation  of  those 
fine  old  American  traditions  of 
adaptability   and   indifference. 

Elections 

(Conii'xved  from  Front   Page) 

ker  74.  Paul  Fleisher  57.  Mike 
Schonbach  50,  and  Charles 
Ei.senberg  43.  There  were  nine 
write-ins  and  293  abstentions. 
There  were  258  ballots  cast. 
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Housing 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
the  upconung  March  9  meeting 
to  work  out  an  acceptable 
contract  addition.  Council 
voted  to  instruct  **the  students 
involved  in  negotiations  on 
residence  contracts  to  insist  on 
a  legally  binding  contract  cov- 
ering the  areas  already 
named.'* 

A  proposed  Student  Council 
addition  to  the  present  con- 
tract was  drawn  up  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  new  Stu- 
dent Council.  Covering  jani- 
torial service,  it  insists  on  spec- 
ifications of  the  number  of 
times  a  week  such  services  as 
sweeping  rooms  and  halls, 
emptying  wastebaskets,  clean- 
ing lavatories,  etc.,  are  to  be 
performed.  It  suggests  a  time 
limit  on  the  making  of  emer- 
gency and  routine  repairs.  The 
contract  would  also  clarify 
the  availability  of  storage, 
laundry,  and  other  facilities  to 
students.  Such  an  addition 
could  be  mimeographed  and 
signed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
printed  contracts. 

Council  feels  students  have 
no  idea  how  much  service  and 
what  facilities  are  supposed  to 
be  provided  by  the  University 
within  dormitories.  It  pointed 
out  that  there  are  present  vari- 
ations in  service  from  dormi- 
tory to  dormitory,  and  from 
week  to  week. 

Council  President-elect  Mar- 
tin Pernick  stated.  "Our  pro- 
posal is  fair  to  all  concerned 
and  is  quite  feasible.  I  hope  it 
is  adopted  at  this  time  by  the 
University." 

Referendum 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
have    loft    out    the    para«iraph 
about   cla.ss    governments.   The 
section   dealt   with   election   of 
officers  and  cla.ss  activities. 

Kay  said,  "This  entire  thing 
arose  through  a  mistake."  If 
the  referendum  was  defeated  it 
would  he  said,  "be  up  to  the 
jiew  Student  Council  lo  decide 
whether  they  shall  take  the 
case  into  court  or  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  plaintiff  have  a  tiew 
referendum  to  include  a  defini- 
tion of  class  officers  (in  tlie 
Constitution)." 

Further  implications  of  a 
"no"  vote  were  discussed.  Kay 
stated  that  any  class  officers 
who  win  a  Council  represen- 
tative post  will  have  to  resign 
ojie  job,  since  the  section  of 
class  officers  restrictions  will 
still  be  in  affect. 

As  the  meeting  drew  to  an 
end,  Steve  Herman,  President 
of  the  junior  class  declared  tiiat 
the  probable  reason  for  tlie  re- 
cent Council  action  came  from 
his  appointment  of  a  new 
junior  class  Treasurer.  Martin 
Pernick,  Student  Council 
President  -  elect  somewhat 
verified  Herman's  cliarge 
by  saying  that  when  the  ap- 
pointment was  made.  Council 
became  aware  of  the  class  gov- 
ernment situation. 
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him  the  third  highest  scorer  in 
Brandeis  history.  A  greatly  im- 
proved Tom  Haggerty  set  two 
season  records:  one  for  field 
goal  conversion  (55%)  and  one 
for  rebounding. 

Steve  Katzman,  general  of 
the  Brandeis  attack,  played  a 
fine  defensive  and  offensive 
game  and  personally  shattered 
the  recurrent  Bowdoin  zone 
press.  Once  again,  Bruce  oingal 
put  in  an  excellent  defensive 
effort.  Bobby  Nayer  had  20 
points  and  Haggerty  had  21  foe 
the  winners.  High  for  Bowdoin 
were  McFarland  and  Heid  with 
18  and  17  points  respectively. 

The  Judges'  record  of  4-15 
does  not  indicate  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  individual 
players,  and  more  crucially,  of 
team  cohesion  in  general.  Next 
sea.son,  the  J.V.'s,  under  Coach 
LeBlanc,  and  the  varsity,  un- 
der K.  C.  Jones,  should  finally 
post  the  excellent  sea.son  rec- 
ords that  the  squads  hive  the 
potential  to  achieve. 
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(Continued  from  Pag;e  8> 

division. 

As  a  whole,  the  team  ended 
up  in  fourth  place  out  of  a 
field  of  eight,  led  by  M.I.T., 
Trinity,  and  Holy  Cross. 


Letters 
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Today,  Thursday,  February 
23,  1  canr^c  to  work  again,  in 
the  same  room,  some  time  al- 
ter 3:00  p.m.  The  door  was 
)ocked.  I  no  longer  suffered 
mental  anguish;  I  knew  what 
to  do.  I  found  the  custodian  af- 
ter a  rather  short  rematch  of 
hide  and  seek — I'm  getting  bet- 
ter at  the  game.  He  still  did 
not  have  his  keys.  So  I  tailed 
B  and  G.  The  conversation 
went  something  like  this: 

Me:  I'd  like  to  have  someone 
come  over  and  open  a  door  in 
Ford  Hall  for  me;  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  working  there  and 
1  am  locked  out.  The  custodian 
doesn't  have  his  keys. 

Lady:  How  about  the  cus- 
todian? Doesn't  he  have  any 
keys? 

Me:  No,  he  lost  them  a  while 
ago,  as  I  said  before. 

Lady:  Do  you  have  a  key? 
Me:  No,  I   don't.    If  1   had  a 
key,     1     wouldn't     be     calling 
you. 

Lady:  Well,  we  can't  open  I 
doors  for  people  who  don't  j 
have  keys. 

Me:  At  this  point,  I  repeat- 
ed last  week's  episode,  and 
asked  the  lady  to  call  the  in- 
formation booth  and  have 
them  send  someone  over. 

Lady:  I'm  sorry,  the  secur- 
ity officers  at  the  information 
booth  are  not  allowed  to  leave 
their  posts.  If  anyone  comes 
by  who  can  open  the  door  for 
you,  I  will  send  him  over  to 
Ford. 

Me:  Thank  you. 
After  a  half  hour  wait,  I  re- 
alized that  no  one  would  ma- 
terialize who  had  the  magical 
power  of  opening  the  door.  I 
tried  "open  sesame"  which 
didn't  work,  and  retired  to  my 
room  to   write  this   letter. 

Something  must  be  done 
about  the  gross  inefficiency  of 
B  and  G.  I  know  my  case  is 
not  an  isolated  example  and  I 
seem  to  remt-mber  that  one  of 
the  first  acts  taken  by  Student 
Council  was  to  censure  B  and 
G.  1  hope  someone  can  think 
of  a  more  effective  procedure 
©1  action  than  this. 

Thank    you   for    listening    to 

me. 

Bonnie  Sidran,  '7f 


Scariano 
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suited  in  cases  involving  stu- 
dent discipline,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment. To  this  extent  of  involve- 
ment, the  Court  and  the  Dean's 
Olhte  has  agreed  to  a  proce- 
dure which  we  have  instituted 
whereby  the  Dean's  Office  in- 
volves the  SBR  in  every  dis- 
ciplinary case,  allowing  the 
Court  to  confer  with  the  stu- 
dent(s)  in  question  to  inform 
him  of  his  rights,  and  to  dis- 
cuss jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

As  a  result  of  this  standard 
procedure,  the  Court  has  been 
involved  in  every  case  of  dis- 
cipline since  it  took  office.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  a  constant 
and  meaningful  dialogue  be- 
tween administrators  and  stu- 
dent leaders,  contrary  to  the 
editorial. 

While  good  faith,  then,  is 
always  essential  to  any  mean- 
ingful dialogue,  it  is  not  the 
sine  qua  non  of  student-admin- 
istrative dealings.  While  we 
have  beeji  waiting  patiently  lor 
further  decisions  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  for  "a 


long  tin>e,"  the  delay  has  not 
resulted  in  any  arbitrary  action 
taken  against  any  student. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  sev- 
erance a  nd  dismissal,  the 
Justice  and  students  have 
something  of  an  ingenuous  at- 
titude towards  studeM  rights: 
whenever  thenc  is  rumor  of  a 
dismissal,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
action  is  arbitrary  and  unfair, 
regardless,  of  course,  of  the 
facts.  As  a  matter  of  law,  the 
University  catalogue  descrip- 
tion of  student  rights  in  re:  dis- 
missal and  severance  makes 
no  matter,  (see  Dellajin  v. 
Brandeis  University  and  People 
ex.  rel.  Bluett  v.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.)  The  courts  have  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  jdlow  the 
Ujiiversity  to  set  what  is  stan- 
dard and  accepted  behavior, 
and  the  dismissal  of  students. 
The  University,  regardless  of 
what  a  catalogue  nught  say, 
can  dismiss  any  student  tomor- 
row without  a  hearing  or  a 
cause. 

This  is  the  law,  and  it  is,  to 
a  c^erlain  degree  unfortunate. 
The  SBR  and  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents Office  are  .rying  to  insure 
that     the     Univ\?rsity      should 


never  have  to  go  to  these 
leiigths,  and  neither  i>arty 
wants  to  act  so  ''unfairly."  But 
everyone  should  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  the  law,  before  he 
goes  on  any  type  of  crusade  for 
what  he  thinks  his  rights  are. 


Otello 
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also  single  out  moments  of  mu- 
sical illumination  amidst  the 
chaotic  darkness.  Harry  They- 
ard's  Cassio  was  well  sung  and 
acted.  He  has  a  lyric  tenor  that 
might  promise  well  for  a  more 
rewarding  and  larger  role. 

Tebaldi's  Desdemona  was  in- 
spired and  beautifully  sung  (at 
least  on  opening  night).  After 
some  opening  technical  diffi- 
culty, she  gave  a  characteriza- 
tion that  depended  more  on  the 
particular  demands  of  this  role 
than  on  vocal  display.  Vinay's 
lago  is  not  nearly  so  line  as  his 
Otello  of  an  earlier  generation. 
His  vocalism  was  erratic,  and 
his  unusual  characterization  of 
lago  as  a  gnome-like  villian 
was  somewhat  miscalculated 
Claude  Heater  as  Otello  barely 


requires  description.  His  sing- 
ing,   and   acting,    both   in    ef>n- 

ception  and  realization  were 
totally  lacking.  His  portrayal 
had  no  glimmer  of  interest,  vi- 
tality or  vocal  power. 

Thus,  Tebaldi's  efforts  were 
in  vain.  A  deformed  version  of 
the  "star"  system  described 
at>ove  was  the  only  result  of 
her  efforts.  The  production  did 
indeed  center  around  her  mag- 
nificent voice,  but  her  role  is 
not  the  major  one  in  any  con- 
ception of  the  Optra.  Peter 
Brook's  solution  to  the  inherent 
problems  of  theatrical  produc- 
tion is  one  which  varies  drasti- 
cally according  to  the  particu- 
lar demands  of  the  work  per- 
formed. Otello  demands  every- 
thing. But  what,  indeed  did  the 
Boston  Opera  production  give 
it? 
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years,  Dvnn  Loomis  stated  that 
he  would  like  to  see  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  pledging  of  an- 
nual gifts  so  that  more  money 
can  bv  converted  into  endow- 
ments. 


Goffmaii 
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noia  of  a  student  IhreaVened  by 
his  local  Deanery.  Rather,  it 
is  his  use  of  the  Insights  gained 
in  the  spy  studies  to  establish 
a  i>erspective  on  the  whole  so- 
cial fabric. 

Social   life   proceeds   on   the 
assumption  that  normal  or  pre- 
sented behavior  corresponds  to 
reality.  It  is  not  f houjfht  of  as  a 
false    front    presented    to    veil 
connivances   that   are    actually 
the    reality.    When     those     as- 
sumptions   are    threatened    the 
social  fabric  dissolves  Goflman 
gave    examples    of    individujils 
who  threaten  the  fabric.  Kids, 
he  said,   are  remarkably  adept 
at    doing    it.   They    are   always 
"putting   adults   on."    Kids   in- 
itiate interactions  Which  leave 
the     adult      in     doubt     as     to 
whether  the  kid  is  "for  real," 
behaving  in  his  normal  fashion 
or    "teasing"    in   order    to    em- 
barrass the  adult.  Thereby,  the 
kid  traps  the  adult  in  the  dis- 
comfort of  uncertain  suspicion. 
One  can  use  Goflman's  anal- 
ysis of  the  social  fabric  to  un- 
derstand  what    may    and    per- 
haps is  happening  in  cities  with 
a  rapidly  rising  rate  of  street 
crime,    sidewalk    insanity    and 
harrassment.  Mr.  Citizen  loses 
his  trust  that   t»ie  facr  of  the 
social  fabric  corresponds  to  so- 
cial reality.  Any  normally  be- 
having passerby  may  be  veilmg 
his     true     character     of    pick- 
pocket,   knife    murderer;    any- 
one   yelling   for   help   may    be 
a  bait  for  a  gang  of  robbers  or 
a  kid  or  nut  trying  to  make  a 
fool  out  of  Mr.  Citizen. 

Goflman     implied     that     as 
things    exist    now,    perhaps    as 
they  have  always  existed,  the 
normal   appearance   of   the   so- 
cial fabric  is  most  unreal.  Go- 
ing on  beneath  it  are  countless 
connivances    intended    to    de- 
fraud  or   exploit   unsuspecting 
citizejiry.  That  is  a  frightenmg 
view    of    life.    To    quote    one 
Brandeis     professor,     "it's     at 
least  a  partially  valid  view   It's 
worthy  of  consideration  But  to 
assemble  it  one  has  to  live  it. 
I'm  glad  it's  not  me  living  it 
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With  this  card 

the  bookworm  turns 
into  an  adventurer. 


Join  TWA's 

50/50  Club  and  get 

up  to  50%  off  regular 
Jet  Coach  fare. 

It's  easy.  If  you're  under  22, 

just  fill  out  an  application,  buy 

the  $3.00  ID  card -and  you're  on 

your  way  to  any  TWA  city  in  the 

U.S.  for  half  fare.  Your  50/50  Club 

fare  is  good  most  all  year*,  when 

you  fly  on  a  standby  basis. 

To  get  your  card,  call  your  travel 

agent,  or  your  nearest  TWA  office. 

^cVe  your  kind  of  airline. 
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Cohn  Top  N.  E.  Sabre; 
Fencer's  Second  Title 


Brandeis  Rick  Cohn  showed 
once  more  why  he  is  captain  of 
the  Judges'  fencing  team,  cli- 
maxing an  outstanding  career 
by  capturing  first  place  in  New 
England's  sabre  competition  for 
the  second  time  last  weekend. 

Cohn,  who  had  won  first 
sabre    in    1965,   and   second    in 


Neuf  England  Sabre  Champ 
Rick  Cohn  (I)  and  teammate 
Steve  Liebhaber,  who  com- 
bined for  tvam  title. 

1966,  turned  in  a  brilliant  per- 
formance, compiled  a  13-1  rec- 
ord for  the  day  and  ran  away 
with  first  place  honors.  Steve 
Liebhaber,  the  Judges*  second 
sabre  and  next  year's  captain, 
ended  the  day   with  an  excel- 


lent 10-4  slate,  giving  the  sa- 
bres a  23-5  composite  to  take 
first  place. 

The  big  disappointment  of 
the  day  was  the  epee  division. 
Mike  Rubin,  first  epee,  was 
down  with  a  stomach  virus  and 
could  only  pull  out  four  vic- 
tories. Neil  Bamett  sustained  a 
hand  injury  earlier  that  after- 
noon and  managed  a  disappoint- 
ing 3-11.  The  combined  epee 
total  placed  them  in  last  place 
in  that  division. 

The  foil  representatives  met 
very  stiff  opposition  in  their 
bouts.  Sophomore  David  Pitt, 
fencing  only  his  first  year  in 
competition;  lacked  the  neces- 
sary experience  and  came  up 
with  but  two  victories.  Both  of 
these,  however,  were  against 
the  two  men  who  wound  up 
tied  for  second  place,  showing 
that  Pitt  certainly  has  the  abil- 
ity. Senior  Fred  Kaplan  did 
quite  well,  and  finished  up  8-6, 
good   enough    for   sixth    in    the 

(Continued  on  Page   6) 
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If  Mother  and  Dad  can't  get  into 
the  Waltham  Charter  House  for 

Weekend 

MARCH   31   •  APRIL  1 

because  you  failed  to  make  reservations 

early  enough,  you  will  hear  about  it 

in  no  uncertain  terms  next  time  you  come  home. 
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It's  not  too  early  to  make  reservations 

right  away.  The  Waltham  Charter  House  is 

convenient  to  the  school  —  and  almost 

everything  else.  Our  accommodations  are  fine. 

Our  restaurant  —  the  Steak  Grille  —  is  the 

place  in  the  area.  Our  Pendulum  Lounge 
is  delightful.  And  we've  lots  of  free  parking. 

Call  or  write  our  Sales  Manager 
Stuart  We/sborg.  He'll  take  care  of  everything. 

Waltham 

i !  1 1  CHARTER  HOUSE 
lO<A      MOTOR  HOTEL 


EXITS  48  AND  48E,  ROUTE  128, 
WINTER  STREET  •  899  8700 

HbTEL    CORPORATION    OF    AMERICA 


Hoopsters  Top  Bow  Join  in  Finale; 
limmy  (33),  Haggerty,  Nayer  Star 


The  scoreboard  read  90-77, 
Brandeis,  and  it  was  ail  over 
for  seniors  Barry  Zimmerman, 
Stevie  Goldstein,  and  Richie 
Epstein,  two-year  interim  coach, 
Hubie  LeBlanc,  and  Bowdoin 
on  March  4.  The  Judges  had 
dropped  a  tight  one  to  Suffolk, 
81-77,  on  February  28,  and 
close  out  their  sea.'wn  at  4-15. 

Suffolk  picked  apart  the 
Brandeis  1-2-2  defensive  zone 
throughout  the  game,  and  much 
of  center  Helberg's  game  high 
of  29  points  came  on  chippees 
under  the   basket.  The  Judges 


By  PAUL  SCIIIFFER 

also  could  not  mount  a  con- 
sistent offense.  Barry  Zimmer- 
man's 26  points  led  Brandeis 
and  pushed  him  past  the  1000 
point  mark  in  his  varsity  ca- 
reer. Tom  Haggerty  and  Steve 
Katzman  followed  with  19 
each  and  forward  Crowley  of 
Suffolk  had  20. 

The  two  teams  were  about 
even  for  field  goals  attempted 
and  made  and  in  rebounding, 
but  Suffolk's  nine  extra  chances 
at  the  foul  line,  coupled  with  a 
higher  conversion  percentage 
than  Brandeis,  pushed  the  visi- 


Buzzer  Bucket  by  DiPace 
Gives  Jayvees  79-78  Win 

By  JOEL   LUBIN 

A  fallaway  jump  shot  at  the  buzzer  by  Steve  DiPace 
sparked  the  Brandeis  Junior  Varsity  to  a  thrilling  79-78  victory 
over  Rhode  Island  Junior  College  last  Saturday  night  in  the 
season's  finale.  Earlier  in  the  week  the  Baby  Blue  thumped 
Suffolk's  J.V.  by  a  70-63  margin  and  thus  finish  a  most  suc- 
cessful season  with  a  6-5  record. 

The  Suffolk  contest  was  a  sloppily  played  affair  on  the  part 
of  both  teams  as  the  visitors  were  rather  weak  and  forced 
Brandeis  down  to  their  level.  The  Judges  led  all  the  way  and 
the  ballgame  was  never  really  in  doubt.  The  club  was  paced 
by  Tom  August  with  15  points,  Fred  Poneman  and  Steve  Di- 
Pace with  12  apiece,  Kevin  Anderson  with  11  points  and  13  re- 
bounds, and  Elliot  Asarnow  who  played  a  scrappy  game  and 
finished  with  13  points. 

It  took  a  wild  unish  to  beat  R  I.  J.C.,  but  DiPace  came  up 
with  perhaps  his  finest  effort  of  the  season,  scoring  26  points 
including  the  last  second  shot.  DiPace  shot  well  from  the  out- 
side and  his  moves  inside  were  unstoppable.  Poneman  also 
played  an  excelent  game  and,  moving  well  towards  the  hoop, 
scored  23  points.  DiPace  and  Poneman  each  had  eight  rebounds 
to  lead  the  club  in  that  category.  Sound  performances  were 
also  turned  in  by  Anderson  (12  points)  and  the  hustling  Asar- 
now. Coach  Ron  Bash  claimed  that  the  Knights  were  one  of 
the  best  teams  his  club  had  faced  all  year. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  team  in  general.  Bash  stated 
"I've  had  the  opportunity  to  be  associated  with  many  great 
teams  both  in  high  school  and  college,  but  I've  never  seen  a 
team  with  more  desire,  determination,  and  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice for  team  cohesion  than  this  squad.  I've  often  had  to  refuse 
frequent  requests  to  practice  over  the  weekends  which  is  in- 
dicative of  the  high  team  spirit  these  boys  had."  Bash  has  re- 
cently written  articles  on  the  offensive  techniques  of  the  cur- 
rent freshman  team  which  will  appear  in  both  the  Athletic 
Journal  and  Scholastic  Coach  next  fall. 


Junior  Year 


in 

New  York 

Three  undergraduate  colleges  offer  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  an  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  educational  experience 
by  spending  their 

junior  Year  in  New  York 

New  York  University  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  exciting  metropolitan  community  of 
New  York  City — the  business,  cultural, 
artistic,  and  financial  center  of  the  nation. 
The  city's  extraordinary  resources  greatly 
enrich  both  the  academic  program  and  the 
experience  of  living  at  New  York  University 
with  the  most  cosmopolitan  student  body  in 
the  world. 

This  program  is  open  to  students 
recommended  by  the  deans  of  the  colleges 
to  which  they  will  return  for  their  degrees. 
Courses  may  be  taken  in  the 

School  of  Commerce 

School  of  Education 

Washington  Square  College  of  Arts 
and  Science 

Write  for  brochure  to  Director,  junior  Year 
In  New  York 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

New  York,  N.Y  10003 ' 


tors  over  the  top. 

A  solid  team  game  gave 
Brandeis  its  second  victory  in 
its  last  three  encounters  as 
Bowdoin  just  looked  out-num- 
bered on  the  floor.  The  Polar 
Bears  never  got  hot  and  never 
penetrated  the  Brandeis  zone 
defense.  Bowdoin's  tallies  came 
from  around  and  outside  of  the 
Judges'  zone  and  an  anemic 
field  goal  percentage  of  37% 
put  the  freeze  on  the  Bowdoin 
offense.  Led  by  Tom  Hagger- 
ty's  17  rebounds,  the  Judges 
also  took  Bowdoin  under  the 
boards,  54  rebounds  to  40. 
Brandeis'  81%  from  the  foul 
line  put  the  lid  on  the  victory 
as  Bowdoin  never  climbed 
closer  than  seven  points. 

It  was  a  night  for  record 
breaking.  Barry  Zimmerman's 
ankles,  maintained  by  Trainer 


Barry  Zimmerman:  his  favorite 
9hot  from  his  favorite  corner. 
This  one  is  big  nnm.ber  1,000, 
coming  against  Suffolk. 

Miles  Reich  throughout  Barry's 
career,  held  out  just  long 
enough  to  continue  the  Zim's 
phenomenal  shooting  percent- 
age (12  for  18)  as  Barry  netted 
33  points.  This  gavo  him  a  var- 
sity   total    of    1057    and    made 

(Continued  on  Page   6) 


Fourth  Place  for 
Ratner,  Weiss 

The  Brandeis  wrestling  team 
placed  an  impressive  ninth  out 
of  23  teams  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Championships  last  week- 
end.   Sophomores    Neal    Weiss 

(130)  and  Ron  Ratner  (167) 
each  placed  fourth  in  his 
weight  class.  Weiss  did  it  with 
two  decisions  and  one  pin, 
while  Ratner  .<*cored  one  de- 
cision and  two  pins.  Team 
points  were  aLso  scored  through 
victories  by  Harry  Malech  and 
Mike  Lertnan.  Lerman  later 
lost  a  heartbreaking  match  in 
overtime  to  the  eventual  cham- 
pion in  his  weifeht  class. 

After  an  inauspicious  start 
this  season,  the  matmen  won 
their  last  five  matches,  to  finish 
6-3.  Included  in  the  long  list 
of  teams  they  outclassed  last 
weekend  were  Tufts,  WPI,  and 
BC,  the  three  teams  responsible 
for  the  Judges  early  season 
losses. 

The  steady  improvement  and 
youth  of  the  team  make  pros- 
pects for  next  year  bright. 
After  the  tournament,  Neal 
Weiss  said,  "This  year,  we 
showed  that  with  good  coach- 
ing (Ted  Reese),  a  Brandeis 
team  can  turn  in  a  winning 
season.  With  improved  facili- 
ties and  a  better  turnout,  Bran- 
deis can  become,  if  not  a  wrest- 
ling power,  at  least  a  contender 
in  New  Eingland — without  re- 
cruiting so-called  'professional' 
athletes." 
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Socfior  SpAokc  Agoin.  Own  Lc«  on 
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AlcHonder  Debunks  History    ....     4 

HirKhhom  Fulminates  on  Ful« 

bright,  Goldberg    reviows    ....     S 

Liebowitx  on  Progress t 

ARC'S 

The  following  students  hove  been 
chosen  to  be  o.r.c.'s  for  the  1967-68 
Academic  Year:  Anthony  Annesi, 
Poulo  Barol.  Doreen  Bierbrier,  Mor- 
lene  Bluestein,  Kothleen  Carroll,  Susan 
Epstein,  Vince  Ficcaglio,  Judith  Gold- 
berg, Morilyn  Goldtorb,  Irene  Harris, 
Samuel  Heilmon,  Stephen  Herman, 
Theodore  Kots,  Richard  Kay,  Phillip 
Soporia,  Ellen  Schouber,  Suson  Shul- 
mon,   Joffroy   Silver,   and   Leon   Strim- 


Longston  Hughes 

Longston  Hughes,  poet  ond  critic, 
will  deliver  a  Gen  Ed  S  lecture  Thur*- 
day  night,  Morch  16,  at  7:00  P.M. 
in  Olin  Song  auditorium.  Thero  aro  • 
few  ploces  ttill  open  for  the  dinner; 
those  interested  should  notify  MorcJa 
Millmon,  via  the  moilroom. 

Future  speokers  will  include  Ralpk 
Noder,  Ambassodor  Edwin  O.  Reis- 
choucr,  Isaac  B.  Singer,  and  possibly 
Abo  Sconditus. 

E.  J.  Hobtkown 

Professor  E.  J.  Hobshawn  of  MIT  wM 
talk  on  "Luddism  and  Machine- Brook- 
ing in  Early  19th  Century  England," 
on  Thursday,  Morch  16th  at  4  p.ni.f 
ht  Olin  Song  207. 
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New  Council  Meets;  ARC's  Will  Be  Cut  from  41  to  19; 

Suspends  NSA  Tie  Schwarti  Discusses  Residence  Staff 


By    JON 

student  Council,  by  a  vote  of 
14-2-1  suspended  membership 
in  the  National  Student  Associ- 
ation. The  action  came  after 
long  discussion  at  last  Sunday 
night's  meeting,  the  first  held 
by  the  new  council. 

The  motion,  proposed  by 
Neil  Kauffman,  '69  stated 
*'that  the  Brandeis  Student 
Union  suspencU  payment  of 
dues  and  membership  in  NSA 
for  the  year  1967-68  pending 
changes  in  NSA  administration, 
its  procedures  of  funding  and 
personal  recruitment  to  be  con- 
sistent with  an  open  society 
and  freedom  of  unimpeded  in- 
vestigation." 

Discussion  centered  around 
the  question  of  whether  better 
results  could  be  obtained  if 
Brandeis  works  on  reform  of 
the  NSA  from  the  inside,  that 
is,  by  remaining  a  member,  or 
from  the  outside,  as  a  group 
with  no  voting  rights  at  the 
summer  convention  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Justin  Simon.  Council  Vice- 
President,  said  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  remain  in  the 
organization  and,  at  the  con- 
vention, should  try  to  get  a 
Brandeis  student  on  the  na- 
tional advisory  council,  thus 
working  at  reform  from  the  in- 
side. 

Waltham  Teens 
Assault,  Insult 
War  Protestors 


QUINT 

Larry  Uchill,  Brandeis*  NSA 
representative  said  that  if  this 
tack  were  followed  the  school's 
chances  were  good  to  attain 
that  goal. 

Leon  Strimber,  Representa- 
tive from  the  class  of  '68,  said 
that  pulling  out,  which  would 
be  a  condemnation  of  NSA  ac- 
tivities, might  lead  to  other 
schools  following  suit,  and  thus 
eventually  destroy  the  associa- 
tion. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


By  STEVE  DIETSCH  and  CHUCK  GOLDFARB 

The     Residence     Office     an- 1  of    graduate     residence    coun-    the 
nounced   last  week   that  there   selors  as  assistants 
will  be  only  19  undergraduate 


assistant  residence  counselors 
next  year.  In  an  interview  later 

in  the  week,  Director  of  Resi- 
dence Harris  Schwartz  dis- 
cussed the  a.r.c.  situation  and 
gave  some  hints  about  the  res- 
idence policy  for  the  forthcom- 
ing year. 

Next  year  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  number 


Seniors  Caught 
n  Money  Bind 

By  CHUCK  GOLDFARB 

The  independent  nature  of  class  government  has  led  to  a 
situation  in  which  some  members  of  the  class  of  1967  are,  in  ef- 
fect, payng  more  to  graduate  than  others.  Seniors  who  have  paid 
$10  or  more  in  class  dues  will  have  all  but  $10  returned  to  them 
if  they  attend  the  commencement  exercises  but  do  not  partici- 
pate in  senior  week.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  have  never 
paid  any  class  dues  need  only  pay  $6.50  (for  cap-and-gown 
rental)  if  they  wish  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises  but 
not  the  senior  week  festivities. 


This  price  differential  arose*  ~  ~~      ~~       ^ 

to  cover  expenses  incurred  by   l'"dents    rephed     the    officer^ 


the  class  government  in  spon 
soring  several  concerts  and 
Junior  Parent  Weekend.  Be- 
cause class  government  lies  out- 


On  March  8  a  group  of  thir- 
teen Brandeis  students  from  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  End  the 
War  drove  to  Waltham  High 
School  to  speak  to  students 
there  about  the  war  m  Viet- 
nam. The  Brandeis  students 
parked  their  cars  a  short  dis- 
tance fr%.m  the  school  and 
walked  up  the  sidewalk  car- 
rying leaflets  announcing  their 
desire    for    conversation. 

Six  members  of  the  anti-war 
committee  approached  the  en- 
trance to  the  trade  school  ad- 
junct to  the  High  School.  They 
were  met  by  a  group  of  ex- 
cited students  who  snatched 
the  leaflets  from  their  hands, 
and  crumpled  or  ripped  them. 
The  committee  members  at- 
tempted to  engage  the  trade 
school  students  in  conversa- 
tion. They  were  repeatedly  cut 
off  by  insults  referring  to  their 
sexual  predilections,  and  by 
shouts  that  three  Waltham 
kids  had  just  been  killed  m 
Vietnam.  The  Brandeis  people 
were  asked  repeatedly  why 
they  were  engaged  in  peace 
work  since  they  "didn't  have 
to   go    (to   Vietnam)." 

A  large  group  of  high  school 
students  (between  two  and 
three  hundred  according  to  va- 
rious estimates)  gathered 
around  the  committee  members 
and  began  to  shove  them  back 
and  forth.  One  Brandeis  stu- 
dent was  struck  in  the  face, 
knocked  out,  hit  his  head  on 
the  pavement  in  falling  and  re- 
ceived a  very  mild  concussion. 
He  was  not  struck  after  he  fell. 
Three  other  commillce  mem- 
bers were  hit  on  their  backs 
and  heads  as  they  walked  out 
of  the  group. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  See  "Story 
of  the  Peace  Talk"  on  page  3 
for  more  detailed  information. 


work  __  -  - 
sity  Student  Union,  there  can 
neither  be  any  compulsion  for 
class  members  to  pay  dues  nor 
for  class  officers  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  their  constituency. 

The  class  of  '67's  first  set  of 
officers  decided  upon  the  dues 


printed  a  follow-up  blurb  clari 

fying  details  and  proclaiming  a 

great  response.   When  class 

president   Peter  Chabot   was 


cause  Class  eoveriiiiieiit  lies  wu*.-    « ,-  — -     -^. 

side  of  the  constitutional  frame-   5i-e«t>on^ed   as  to  thj^  accur^acy 

of  the  Brandeis  Univer 


of  the  blurb,  he  said  its  nice 
that  "someone  knows  what's 
really  going  on."  Instead  of 
proposing  a  potentially  more 
popular  activity,  the  class  of- 
ficers plan   to   carry  out   their 

deposit 


There  will 
also  be  several  quadrangle  di- 
rectors. E^ch  dormitory  or 
housing  unit  will  have  one  resi- 
dence counselor  and  one  under- 
graduate assistant. 

Mr.  Schwartz  explained  that 
the  primary  reason  for  the  cut- 
back in  the  number  of  under- 
graduate a.r.c.'s  (from  41  this 
year)  was  that  the  applicant 
"pool  was  not  big  enough  or 
good  enough."  Nine  boys  and 
ten  girls  were  chosen  from  75 
applicants,  53  of  whom  were 
boys.  He  regretted  that  such  a 
cutback  would  diminish  the 
advantages  of  having  under-  \ 
graduate  counselors — the  sen- 
iors' intimate  knowledge  of 
B  r  a  n  d  e  i  .s*  pcH?uliarities  and 
functioning  organs,  their  close- 
ness to  fellow  Brandeis  stu- 
dents, and  their  "vested  inter- 
est in  what  they're  doing." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Schwartz  felt  that  there  were 
many  disadvantages  to  having 
undergraduate  counselors.  Sen- 
iors can  only  work  for  one 
year,  and  thus  the  residence 
office  is  faced  with  a  100%  an- 
nual turnover  rate.  Further- 
more, he  felt  that  seniors  suf- 
fer through  the  same  peaks  of 
pressure  at  exam  time  as  un- 
derclassmen, whereas  grad  stu- 
dents have  non-coinciding  aca- 
demic schedules.  Seniors  have 
the  added  burden  of  graduate 
or  professional  school  accept- 
ance facing  them. 

Mr.  Schwartz  said  he  was 
very  disappointed  in  the  per- 
formances of  many  of  the  pres- 
ent a.r.c.'s  He  therefore,  along 
with  Dean  Mathew  Sgan  and 
the    class    advisors,    applied    a 


arc.  role,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
thought  of  as  "giveaway  schol- 
arships," as  some  have  treated 
the  position  in  the  past. 

Next  year,  in  addition  to  a 
free  single  room,  a.r.c.'s  will 
receive  a  $150  ca.s-h  stipend. 
This,  Mr.  Schwartz  felt,  should 
be  an  "inducement"  for  them 
to  take  their  duties  seriously. 
He  said  that  the  a.r.c.'s  will 
have  to  put  in  the  hours  com- 
mensurate with  a  $650  job.  Ex- 
actly what  this  would  entail 
was  not  discussed. 

When  asked  if  there  would 
be  more  a.r.c.'s  in  the  areas  of 
high    freshman    concentration, 


Residence    Harris 


of  $10  per  year  for  three  years. 
They  also  decided  to  help  spon- 
sor a  Jackie  Washington  con- 
cert (in  conjunction  with  the 
Brother-Sister  Program),  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  their 
classmates  they  contributed 
$120  towards  the  affair. 

Last  year's  officers  similarly 
neglected  to  tell  their  cla.ss- 
mates  that  the  class  of  '67  was 
sponsoring  the  Dick  Gregory 
concert,  to  the  tune  of  $160. 
These  officers  also  let  the  class 
funds  cover  $121.95  of  the  Jun- 
ior Parent  Weeknd  tab  despite 
the  fact  that  only  a  minority  of 
the  class  partook  of  the  activi- 
ties. 

There  were  other  complica- 
tions. Jay  Lichman,  treasurer 
last  year  of  the  class  of  '67,  gave 
himself  the  authority  to  refund 
his  own  class  dues  since  he  was 
leaving  school  after  three  years 
for  medical  school,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  dues  had 
already  been  used  to  cover 
costs  which  he  was  partially  re- 
sponsible for  creating.  At  least 
one  other  person  has  demanded 
and  received  a  full  refund. 

The  present  class  officers  are 
therefore  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  cannot  compel  payment; 
nor  can  they  give  full  refunds 
as  the  treasury  has  been  de- 
pleted by  about  $400.  The  127 
students  who  have  paid  $10  or 
more  must  therefore  sacrifice 
$3  50  per  person  to  cover  these 
expenditures. 

Class  officers  continue  to  act 
independently  of  their  constitu- 
ency. In  planning  senior  week, 
whose  costs  will  be  covered  by 
the  senior's  additional  $20  dues, 
the  present  oflicers  proposed  a 
two-day    Cape     Cod    vacation. 


original     plans.    A    deposit    is 

presently  being  sent  to  the  ho-    —    -      -  /      -  *      , 

tel  involved  (although  it  is  re-    comprehensive  system  of  selec- 


fundable  through  May), 


tion  this  year.   He  is  redefining 


SBR  Rulings  Void 
Two  Rep.  Elections 

By  JON  QUINT 

New  elections  for  Student  Council  representatives  from  the 
classes  of  1968  and  1970  took  place  Friday  by  directive  of  the 
Student  Board  of  Review.  The  action  came  as  the  result  of  two 
suits  challenging  the  outcomes  of  the  final  races  for  class  rep- 
resentatives on  March  6.  SBR  decided  to  void  both  elections 
of  that  date. 

The  suits  were  brought   by   Robert   Berenson,    '68,  ^n   the 
junior  class  race  and  by  Paula  Dudnick,  '70,   in  the  freshman 
class  contest.    Both  were  candidates   in   their   respective   class 
races  for  the  four  positions  in*- 
each  class,  and  both  had  orig-    enson    with    98,    and    Strimber 


inally  finished  fifth,  Berenson 
one  vote  behind,  Dudnick  los- 
ing by  six  votes. 

In  Friday's  election,  Beren- 
son won  a  seat  on  Council,  com- 
ing in  third  in  the  class  of  '68 
race.  Jeff  Silver,  who  had  won 
a  place  in  last  Monday's  elec- 
tion, came  in  fifth.  Henry  Suss- 
man,     Jon     Brant,     and     Leon 


Strimber  retained  their  contest-   lion,  259  ballots  were  cast,  giv-  ]  en    verbal 


Director    of 
Schwartz. 

Mr.  Schwartz  replied  that  it 
was  not  the  job  of  a.r.c.'c,  but 
of  all  students,  to  help  orient 
fre.shmen. 

The  residence  office  has  not 
yet  hired  the  graduate  resi- 
dence counselors  for  next  year. 
Mr.  Schwartz  said  that  he 
would  like  to  have  "as  many 
non-first  year  people  as  pos- 
sible" as  they  would  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  Brandeis 
than  first  year  graduate  stu- 
dents. Nevertheless,  he  .said 
that  the  Residence  Office  "has- 
n't approached  the  present  res- 
idence counselors  yet"  concern- 
ing rehiring.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  general  announce- 
ment in  the  Gazette  (or  el.se- 
where)  as  has  been  done  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Schwartz  is  "presently 
di.scussing  next  year  with  the 
quad  directors"  He  and  his 
.staff  are  "reevaluating  quad  di- 
rectors and  residence  coun- 
selors, with  discussions  going 
on  on  the  individual  level  with 
all  quad  directors."  Not  all  de- 
cisions have  been  made  yet. 

There  is  .some  question  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  quad  di- 
rectors  and    residence    counse- 
lors were  approached  concern- 
ing next  year.  A  reliable  source 
reported    that  at    least    one    of 
the  quad  dircH:tors  was  fired  and 
.  then    rehired,    despite    the   fact 
the   freshman   class    elec-  '  that  the  directors  had  been  giv- 
«  oa««    ail/.  I  „_    ..„„u..i    promi.ses   of    three- 


with  88.  Silver  received  83, 
while  Herbert  Kressel  had  43. 
There  were  278  abstentions, 
four  write-ins,  and  four  inval- 
idate votes  out  of  the  812  votes 
cast  by  203  juniors.  Stove  Her- 
man, who  ran  in  the  March  6 
race,  withdrew  before  the  new 
election. 

In 


en 
ed  places.  .,  ing  Stuart  Liebman   130  votes,    year  contracts. 

There    were    only    smair  ^^"^    Engel    120,    John    Little        The  procedures  being  u.sed  by 
changes  in  the  vote  for  the  class    104.  John  Weingart   102.   Mark    the    Residence    Office    seem    to 

^'''^""•'"-    "^      T^-.-i-^     rk,,rir^,n\r    j^^^^     cau.scd    .soHio     confusion 


of  '70  representatives.  Stuart 
Liebman,  Rand  Engel,  John 
Little,  and  John  Weingart 
maintained  the  same  leads  they 
had  last  Monday  to  become  the 
frosh  class  reps. 

The  final  results  of  the  two 
elections  show  Sussman  still  at 


LWM-V.C,       ^«K- ^^^   ^^P  ^'^^   ^^^^   juniors   with 

,  Although  "orTly    a  b"o  uT^thirty   112  votes,  Brant  with  102,  Ber- 


Schenker  83,  Paula  Dudnick 
80.  and  Paul  Fleischer  50 
There  were  310  abstentions, 
and  33  write-ins.  Mike  Schon- 
bach  and  Charles  Eisenberg 
witlidrew  before  Friday's  race. 
Hearings  in  the  suits  were 
held  in  Student  Council  cham- 
bers  in  Mailman   la.st  Tuesday 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


and  alarm  among  the  present 
residence  staff.  The  residence 
counsehjrs  and  a.r.c.'s  were 
asked  to  evaluate  the  appli- 
cants for  next  year,  but  many 
feel  that  their  recommenda- 
tions went  totally  unheeded. 
There    was  a    general    belief 

(Continued  'j^n  Page   7) 
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Schwartz  Intentions  President's 

Message 


The  Draft 


Now,  in  the  sixth  year  of  a  systematic  national  program  of 
bulrhtry,  terror  has  finally  struck  home  in  the  Brandeis 
campus.  The  President  has  announced  that  he  will  annul  the 
deferments  of  graduate  students,  and  place  college  graduates 
in  the  top  priority  of  draft  eligible  men  This  means  that  col- 
l<ge  students  must,  along  with  the  res't  of  the  eoiintry,  decide 
on  their  personal  rt  lation  to  the  war  in  a  way  that  will  directly 
influence  their  lives.  They  may  submit  to  the  draft,  apply  for  a 
C-O,  go  to  jail,  or  go  into  exile.  Or  else  they  may,  as  undoubt- 
edly many  will,  enlist  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  desk  job,  and 
contribute  to  the  war  effort  quietly,  without  bloodying  their 
hands.  There  are  good  arguments  for  all  of  these  choices;  after 
all,  none  of  us  has  the  right  to  demand  that  someone  sacrifice 
his  life  and  his  future  to  an  opposition  stance.  The  crucial 
point  is  that,  barring  4-F  or  some  lo<.)phole  provided  by  the 
transition,  the  choiee  will  have  to  be  made.  Our  opposition  can 
no    longer   be   merely   a    matter   of   snack-bar   conversation,    or 

comfortable   Fr»(»ral    outrage   carried   no   further   than    the   com- 
pany of  our  equally  outraged  friends. 

It  might  be  seen  as  somewhat  ironic,  if  the  magnitude  of 
the  war  admitted  the  relevance  of  something  so  graceful  as 
irony,  that  the  new  draft  laws  represent  precisely  those  prin- 
ciples that  the  Brandeis  left  advocated  in  their  demonstrations 
last  spring  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  is  iniq- 
uitous; ami  the  Presidents  proposals  might  well  be  the  fairest 
thing  he  has  done  in  the  course  of  his  administration.  If  we 
can  no  longer  preserve  the  privileged  position  of  being  able  to 
play  radical  in  total  security,  this  is  our  tough  luck,  but 
hardly  a  natit)nal  injustice.  The  fact  of  the  war,  and  its  con- 
sequences for  American  cultural  life,  have  the  most  urgent 
importance  for  our  lives.  The  new  draft  system,  by  putting  us 
jn  the  same  relation  to  it  as  all  other  young  male  citizens,  only 
brings  this  point  across  more  forcibly,  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  admit  further  intellectual  evasion.  Quite  f)ossibly,  the 
need  to  come  to  direct  personal  grips  with  the  war  will  yield 
means  of  protest  that  would  not  have  developed  when  we 
were  all  safely  out  of  re-ach.  Even  if  not,  it  is  the  war,  and  not 
the  draft,  that  is  the  real  i.ssue,  the  draft  merely  bringing  us 
closer  to  the  reality  of  the  war.  Those  who  protest  the  Presi- 
dent's measures  are  in  effect  saying  "Let  them  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. We  are  against  the  whole  business  and  don't  want  to 
be  bothered."  This  is  the  kind  of  buck-passing  that  has  de- 
bilitated all  previous  protest  attempts,  and  is  the  cheapest  sort 
of  moral  sell-out.  The  man  who  lights,  or  goes  to  jail  or  to 
Canada  will  at  least  find  out  where  he  stands,  and  not  where 
he  would  like  to  stand  in  theory. 

Council  on  NSA 

By  its  decision  to  suspend  NSA  membership  and  withdraw 
funds  pending  major  modifications  in  policy,  Council  rejects 
the  organizations  past  actions,  and  expresses  a  profound  skep- 
ticism that  the  embarrassing  holes  punched  in  NSA's  propriety 
can  be  patched  up  in  the  near  future. 

We  enthusiastically  support  this  move,  because  it  is  a  re- 
fused to  compromi.ve  a  legitimately  vehement  reaction  to  mis- 
representation by  an  organization  which  completely  compro- 
mised the  ideals  of  students. 

Had  it  not  taken  this  action,  the  Student  Union's  continu- 
ing membership  without  qualification  would  rightly  have  been 
construed  as  a  misguided  attempt  to  clean  linen  whose  stains 
are  at  least  for  the  present  indelible.  As  the  interests  of  stu- 
dents can  not  truthfully  be  represented  by  an  espionage  organ- 
ization with  vested  interests  in  the  ultimate  success  of  govern- 
ment policies,  such  indiscriminate  support  would  completely 
have  frustrated  our  expression. 

At  the  present  Brandeis'  role  is  that  of  a  wary  observer 
waiting  to  see  if  anything  will  result  from  the  flow  of  anxious 
statements  which  have  emanated  from  NSA  during  the  last 
few  days.  If  NSAs  integrity  and  effectiveness  appear  in  the 
near  future  to  be  salvageable,  we  should  restore  unqualified 
support,  and  identify  ourselves  completely  with  the  organiza- 
tion's sub.sequent  successes  or  failures.  If  our  doubts  remain 
pubstantiatcd  a  more  permanent  separation  from  NSA  should 
ensue. 

Class  Officers 

The  fact  that  a  referendum  on  abolishing  class  officers 
failed  to  win  the  two-thirds  support  it  needed  to  pass  does  not 
stop  serious  discussion  of  the  value  of  class  government. 

Some  current  class  off'icers  have  responsibly  conceded  the 
worlhlessness  of  their  own  positions.  It  must  certainly  be  frus- 
trating for  class  leaders  to  attempt  to  communicate  with  class- 
mates scattered  all  over  campus  and  off-campus.  The  collection 
of  class  dues  has  been  a  problem  for  class  officers  ever  since 
dues  were  instituted.  Disappointing  percentages  of  students 
actually  pay  their  dues  promptly  or  in  full.  What  is  done  with 
the  class  treasury  is  vague.  Class  events  are  rare,  unspectacular, 
and  frequently  not  well  publicized  or  attended. 

The  case  of  the  Class  of  1967  is  at  hand.  OflRcers  of  this 
class  often  failed  to  ask  their  constituents  how  the  treasury 
should  be  spent.  Then  they  neglected  to  inform  the  class  where 
the  money  was  going.  Many  funds  covered  activities  only  a 
minority  of  the  class  attended.  Finally,  people  who  paid  their 
class  dues  actually  pay  $10  to  graduate,  while  others  pay  only 
$6.50. 

Students  cannot  be  forced  to  pay  class  dues,  and  class  offi- 
cers cannot  be  forced  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their  constituency. 
This  is  a  hopeless  situation.  If  class  cohesion  does  not  exist  at 
Brandeis  to  begin  with,  if  there  are  no  interests  necessarily 
pertinent  to  ;»ny  one  class  alone,  and  if  class  government  is 
alienated  from  its  constituents,  why  continue  with  the  present 
superfluous  and  bureaucratic  class  government  structure?  Class 
government  has  long  outlasted  any  usefulness  it  might  ever 
have  had. 


}Iarris  Schwartz  once  said  that  "Brandeis  is  the  world  s 
greatest  rumor  mill."  It  is  unfortunate  that  his  policy  of  making 
decision  privately  without  consulting  the  residence  staff  con- 
tinues to  provide  grist  for  this  mill.  «^        •      .u- 

Mr  Schwartz  has  conductc^d  the  residence  office  m  this 
past  year  without  much  concern  for  the  ideas  of  the  residence 
staff  Many  residence  counselors,  arc's,  and  even  quad  direc- 
tors, have  expressed  anger  at  the  fact  that  their  reports  were 
unheeded  that  all  decisions  were  handed  down  from  the  top. 
It  is  consequently  no  surprise  that  a  feeling  of  suspicion  has 
been  generated  towards  Mr.  Schwartz's  intentions. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Schwartz'  recent  actions  with  respect  to  the 
residence  staff  for  1967  68  must  be  viewed  with  at  lea.st  some 
suspicion.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Schwartz  could  find  only 
17  undergraduate  students  good  enough  to  be  arc's,  and  disturb- 
ing that  while  professing  a  dc^sire  for  second  year  graduate 
students  familiar  with  Brandeis  as  resident  counselors,  he  has 
not  yet  advertised  for  them  in  the  Gazette,  nor  asked  present 
staff  to  return  for  next  year  E(iiially  disturbing  is  the  un- 
clarified  status  of  the  quad  directors,  who  are  only  on  verbal 
contract. 

What  s<^ems  to  emerge  frt^m  a  consideration  of  these  de- 
tails is  a  plan  for  hiring  a  staff  of  policemen,  rather  than  coun- 
selors. One  has  the  impression  that  Mr.  Schwartz'  concern  is 
to  hire  enough  people  from  outside  of  Brandeis  to  strictly  en- 
force whatever  rules  happen  to  be  made  for  next  year. 

We  believe  that  a  resident  counselor  should  be  a  counselor. 
His  function  is  to  be  accessible  and  receptive  towards  the  peo- 
ple he  lives  with,  so  that  he  can  advise  them  about  their  per- 
sonal problems.  lie  must  be  someone  from  the  same  environ- 
ment. It  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  both  an  advisor  and  a 
policeman. 

It  may  be  that  our  suspicions  are  unjustified.  In  that  case, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Sihwartz  to  dispel  our  doubts 
by  communicating  his  plans  to  the  entire  Univt'rsity  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Schwartz  told  the  Justice  last  week  to  "pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  past,  pay  attention  to  what  will  be."  Now  we  ask 
Mr.  Schwartz — tell  us  what  will  be. 

Nonsensical  Doubts 

The  attack  made  by  Waltham  High  School  pupils  upon 
several  Brandeis  students  who  were  handing  out  literature  on 
the  draft  has  called  into  (juestion  a  few  widely-held  Ix'liefs 
about  work  in  Waltham.  Doubts  have  bi^en  expresseil  about 
the  safety  of  Brandeis  students  in  the  city.  These  doubts  are, 
we  believe,  by  and  large  non.sensical. 

However,  the  validity  of  picketing,  marching  or  handing 
out  leaflets  has  IxH-n  deprecated  in  comparison  with  tutoring, 
running  recreation  projects  for  Waltham  children,  and  the  like. 
The  former  are  characterized  as  activities  leading  to  violence, 
while  the  latter  are  seemingly  univers;illy  approved  as  "con- 
structive." 

We  do  not  accept  this  judgment.  We  consider  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  or  can  be  made  between  different  conscience- 
motivated  forms  of  activism.  The  people  who  handed  out  leaf- 
lets were  not  unaware  that  some  risk  was  involved  in  their 
action,  nor  are  those  attending  the  weekly  peace  vigil  deaf  to 
the  abuse  they  often  receive. 

We  feel  that  to  use  one  worthwhile  cause  to  subvert  an- 
other would  be  as  great  an  error  as  to  support  neither.  We 
consider  it  a  matter  of  individual  conscience  best  left  for  each 
student  to  decide,  what  mode  of  action  he  feels  best  addresses 
a  problem  which  he  feels  deeply.  We  would  deplore  any  at- 
tempt to  discourage  one  line  of  action  in  favor  of  another.  No 
group  of  individual  can  dare  to  allow  his  conscience  to  be  u.^ed 
as  a  lever  by  which  other  consciences  may  be  moveil.  The 
decision  to  protest,  to  become  an  activist,  is  a  private,  highly 
intense  process,  with  which  no  one  should  interfere. 

To  those  who  took  part  in  the  handing-out  of  leaflets  la.st 
Wednesday,  we  express  our  admiration.  We  ask  them  not  to 
be  dissuaded  from  what  they  will  do,  if  they  feel  that  they  acted 
correctly. 


Dr.  George  Kelly 

Dr.    George   A.    Kelly,   Meshulom   and   Judith    Riklis 
Professor    of     Behavioral     Science,     died     last     Monday 
March  6.    This  is  the  speech  Dr.  Ricardo  B.  Morant  gave 
at  the  funeral  services  last  Wednesday. 

The  dictum  that  a  man's  ideas  reflect  the  man  him.«;elf 
was  as  true  of  George  Kelly  as  it  is  of  most  men.  What 
was  exceptional  in  George  Kelly  was  the  quality  of  the 
ideas  and  the  quality  of  the  man.  I  knew  him  briefly  but 
I  think  well,  for  we  shared  together  some  ideas  about  edu- 
cation and  spoke  of  them  frequently.  It  was  these  ideas 
that  first  attracte<l  me  to  George  Kelly  and,  I  think,  the 
possibly  of  putting  them  into  practice  that  first  attracted 
him  to  Brandeis.  His  ideas  about  education  had  many 
facets  —  I  think  all  derivative  of  his  personal  construct 
theory.  First  of  all  was  the  over-riding  importance  of  edu- 
cation. The  educational  process  in  Kelly's  thinking  was 
ubiquitous  in  all  of  life.  For  example,  although  the  most 
eminent  of  clinical  psychologists,  he  eschewed  the  pre- 
valent model  of  mental  illness  as  disease  and  saw  it  rather 
as  a  problem  in  education  which  had  to  be  approached 
through  educational  techniques.    The  impact  of  this  idea 

has  yet  to  be  felt. 

A  core  idea  was  the  con- 
viction that  what  we  per- 
ceive —  that  the  world 
which  we  are  aware  of  — 
is  our  own  construct;  that 
with  certain  restrictions,  it 
is  our  hopes  and  aspirat- 
ions, our  wishes  and  belief 
which  shape  our  own  real- 
ity and  consequently  deter- 
mine how  we  behave.  Vari- 
ous consequences  derive 
from  this  core  idea.  One  of 
these  is  that  you  don't  have 
to  knock  down  another 
man's  view  in  order  to  hold 
your  own.  The  accent  for 
George  Kelly  was  always 
on  the  positive.  He  encour- 
aged students  to  find  their 
own  answers,  to  make  ex- 
plicit their  own  beliefs  and 
constructs  and  then  to  con- 
firm or  disconfirm  them 
through  their  own  observation  and  critical  thinking  Thi^ 
process  was  and  is  a  radical  departure  for  our  yet  too 
scholastic  discipline.  "^ 

•  (Continued  on   Pace  7) 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  To  in- 
crease student  intervst  in  cam 
pus  issues,  the  JUSTICE  pre 
sents  a  series  of  articles  by  Stui 
dent  Council  President  Martv 
Pernak.  In  these  articles  the 
first  of  which  appears  this 
week,  the  president  outlines  his 
views  of  controversial  issues 
facing  the  Student  Council     . 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
Student  Council  Sunday  night 
produced  so  much  far  reaching 
and  controversial  legislation 
that  selecting  one  issue  for 
comment  becomes  quite  diffi- 
cult. The  Council  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  EPC  plan  for  a  four 
course  load  with  an  optional 
fifth,  despite  the  feeling  of 
some  Council  members  includ- 
ing myself,  that  not  all  factors 
such  as  freedom  to  change  ma- 
jors, or  effects  on  the  non  sci- 
ence major  premed  student, 
were  duly  considered. 

A  new  referendum  was  called 
for  to  reinsert  into  the  consti- 
tution the  passages  authori/in^ 
class  governments  which  had 
been  inadvertently  left  out. 
This  action  came  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  last  referen- 
dum, to  strike  the  remaining 
passages  mentioning  class  of- 
ficers, to  receive  the  necessary 
two  thirds  vote.  The  new  ref- 
erendum  will  be  held  a  week 
from  today. 

The  Council  also  voted  to  in- 
struct the  student  representa- 
tives   on   the    University  Com- 

(Continued  on  Page  <») 

Letters 

Residence  Staff 

To  the  Editor: 

The  usefulness  of  a  univers- 
ity staff  has  been  questioned 
here  on  repeated  occasions.  The 
role  of  the  assistant  residence 
counselor,  in  particular,  as 
advisor  and  ear  to  floorrn.itcs 
who  do,  every  once  in  a  while, 
feel  the  need  to  get  it  all  out, 
has  been  doubted  often.  But 
rarely  if  ever  has  it  been  con- 
tended that,  in  place  of  acting 
as  a  confidant,  an  ARC  should 
be  the  sacred  executor  of  tlonn- 
itory  regulations.  The  ARC  who 
reregarded  his  function  as  that 
of  policeman  departed  with 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  day 
of  his  return  is  not  foreseen 
imminently. 

The  Director  of  Residence, 
it  appears,  has  not  read  Ins 
history  books  clearly,  and 
worse,  has  misdirected  his  in- 
novative instincts  toward  binkl- 
ing  some  kind  of  "Great  So- 
ciety" in  the  dorms  while  for- 
getting about  these  human  ele- 
ments that  will  be  a  most  in- 
tricate part  of  the  dorms.  There 
is  an  apparent  rationale  be- 
hind the  choice  of  ARC's  for 
next  year  that  is  most  disturb- 
ing: the  selections  have  seem- 
ingly been  made  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  people  chos- 
en will  dutifully  carry  out  Uni- 
versity regulations  and  will  de- 
vote hard,  earnest  work  to 
their  job.  This  seems  the  ca«^e 
because  several  applicants  who 
expressed  their  misgivings 
about  enforcing  University 
rules  were  not  chosen,  despite 
abundant  capabilities  which 
made  them  ideal  candidates; 
because  most  of  the  students 
.selected  have  served  either  in 
the  administration  or  in  Ktu- 
dent  government,  and  are 
therefore  assumed  to  be  more 
aware  of  the  great  need  to  po- 
lice the  dorms;  and  lastly,  be- 
cause there  is  a  decided  incon- 
gruity between  many  of  the 
ratings  made  of  the  candidates 
by  the  current  staff  and  the 
people  chosen. 

If  this  was  Mr.  Schwartz* 
.scheme,  it  is  highly  regiet- 
table,  for  him  and  for  the  stu- 
dent body.  No  per.son  can  l>e 
expected  to  execute  rules  he 
doesn't  accept  him.self,  and  no 
one  will  blindly  follow  a  pre- 
scribed concept  of  his  own 
without  realizing  that  he  is, 
after  all,  living  with  people. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  di- 
rector didn't  realize  what  real- 
ly goes  on  in  a  dormitory  If 
he  had,  he  might  have  seen 
that  people  really  do  nee<l  an 
understanding  and  sympathetic 
listener  sometimes,  that  per- 
sonal, academic,  emotional,  and 
ordinary  factual   confusions  do 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Page  Three 


Exchange 


NSA  Revisited 


Own  Lee  Cue 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  week's  asked     the    Xavier     News,     at 

excliange  column  continues  to  Xavier     in     Cincinnati.     Their 

report   on    reactions    of    North  view  of  the  situation  was  "that 

American  campuses  to  the  re-  the  CIA  was  channelling  funds 


cent    disclosures 
CIA  connections. 


about    NSA- 


The  City  Speaks 

CCNYs     Observation     Point 

checkcxi    with    various   student 


to  student  organizations  with- 
out first  advertising  the  fact  in 
the  New  York  Times." 

They  went  on  to  ask:  "Real- 
ly, though,  what  crime  did  the 
CIA   commit?   They    used   stu 


leaders  at  the  school,  and  most  dents  to  gain  information  about 
weren't  completely  surprised  student  leaders  at  home  and 
by  the  story  in  Ramparts.  Some  abroad.  But,  is  this  a  crime? 
even  thought  it  had  been  the  Traditionally,  the  struggle  for 
State  Department  that  was  han-  world  iK)wer  begins  with  the 
dling  the  funds  indoctrination     of     a     nation's 

The  Observation  Point  edi-  youth  —  Hitler  had  his  youth 
torially  saw  many  connections  corps.  Stalin  had  his  communal 
between  the  recent  disclosures  orphanges.  and  Mao  has  his 
and  the  actions  of  the  FBI  and  Red  Guards. 
Selective  Service  when  it  comes  "Today's  college  student  is 
down  to  the  issues  of  "the  au-  tomorrow's  leader,  is  it  not  im- 
tonomy  of  the  academic  com-  portant  that  an  agency  entrust- 
munity."  They  concluded:  ed  with  the  security  of  this  na- 
"George  Orwell's  *Big  Brother'  tion  be  aware  of  what  the  col- 
Lsn't  necessarily  a  television  lege  student  is  thinking,  what 
screen.  He  may  very  well  be  is  influencing  his  thoughts,  and 
peering  from  the  depths  of  the  what  action  this  thought  is  like- 
cafeteria  or  the  site  of  the  next  ly  to  cau.se. 
sit-in."  "Therefore,    the    crime    lies, 

Brooklyn  College  worried  "»*  »«  what  the  CIA  did,  but  in 
more  about  the  NSA  itself  than  beinif  so  stupid  as  to  entrust 
its  symbolism.  In  the  Kings-  the  knowledge  of  its  operation 
man  lead  editorial,  "Pas  de  *«  a  sophisticated  intellectual 
Deux."  the  paper  said,  "no  col-  who  has  no  idea  of  reality.  A 
lege  can  afford  to  have  its  name  "uptake  in  recruitment  could 
associated  with  an  organization  possibly  have  destroyed  one  of 
that  has  been  willing  to  ex-  the  nation's  best  pipelines  to 
change  ideological  commitment  '*»«  student  world.  The  CIA's 
for  monetary  support."  crime  was  m  getting  caught  and 

_-      .        .    -      „,.       ^^   ._  offending     certain     illogical 

Xavier  Asks   Why  Not?  American   sensibilities." 

"Why  Not  Use  NSA  to  Spy?"  (Continued   on   Page  6) 


Waltham  High  Jinks 

Story  of  the  Peace  Talk 

By  DAVID  CERSTEL 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  See  page  1  for  a  factual  introduction  to  this  article. 

Our  leaflets  said  something  to  the  effect  that  we  had  diflercnl  views  on  the  war  than  they 
did  and  we'd  like  to  talk  about  our  views  and  hear  their's.  I  handed  the  last  sheaf  of  leaflets  to 
the  kid  who  seemed  the  brightest  —  or  at  least  made  the  wittiest  cracks  puns  even  —  of  those 
crowded  right  around  us.  The  laugh  dropped  off  his  mouth  and  he  stared  at  me  quite  non-plus.sed. 
But  another  kid  lunged  forward  from  behind  the  bright  one,  shouted.  "I'll  take  them."  seized 
the  leaflets  and  flung  them  high  into  the  air.  They  fluttered  down  over  the  crowd  All  the  kids 
from  the  high  school  laughed.  We  smiled.  One  of  the  kids  said,  "which  college  do  you  guys 
come  from  anyhow?" 

"Brandeis,"  answered  Steve. 

"Figures,"  hooted   the  kid*  ,_,  ,.,      '  "        ~     _  ^.  .   ,  ^  ,,  .        ~                       '.        ,  .    ~ 

and   tossed  back  his  head.  All  J'^  l\ke  to  explain  why  I  think  talking.  There  was  no  laughing 

the    other    kids    laughed     and  that."  anymore,    just    screaming    and 

yelled  and  didn't  stop  .so  that  "Yeah,  you  may  want  to  talk  shouting.  The  "leader"   who  a 

the  ensuing  conversation  had  to  but  you're  talkin'  a  lot  of  shit,  moment  previous  y  had  wanted 

be  carried  on  in  shouts.  three  of  my  friends  got  killed  Jo  hear  what  we  had  to  say  had 

"You  guys  up  in  that  fuckin'  over  there  last  week."  He  was  »>if  »«ts  up.  He  seemed  some- 
school  don't  have  to  go  so  what  short  and  stocky  and  had  tiny  what  reluctant  to  throw  them, 
you  doin'  down  here?"  grey  eyes  that  I  fancied  to  look  however,  for  he  was  nervously 

Steve  shouted  back.   "That's  somewhat    baffled.    "You    guys 

right.  We  don't  have  to  go  so  up  at  that  school  don't  have  to 

there's  no  reason  for  us  to  be  go." 

down  here  except  we  think  the  Something  bumped  me  on  my           .       .       j                  ,  . 

war's  wrong  and  we'd  .  .  ."  left  side.  I  turned  to  see  what  it  ^y.  "^^^,  ^"o,  as  was  later  ex- 

"The  war  ain't  wrong.  That's  was.   It   was   Steve   who   was  Plained   to   me    lost   consciou.s- 

our  government  over  there  you  being  flung  about  by  the  kids.  "^'^'*  a"«  ^''i'  ,^  ^.^'^^  '!?  ^  ^^Y^ 

know."  Their  mood  had  changed  in  the  seconds  and  Jon  helped  me  to 

"Supposing  the  government's  few   seconds   that   I   had   been           (Continued  on  Page  6) 
wrong? 


glancing  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  kids  behind  him  who  were 
shoving   him   forward. 

I   felt  something   smash   into 


University  Affairs 

Dr.  Sachar  Speaks 

By    ELLEN    LAVIANA 

"Often    protests   are    carried    import    of    the    question."    He 
by  students  whose  motivations    added  that  the  report  has  not 

are    not    responsible    as    they  J!l^^"/^'?Pi^iS^.  "fu^f  ^t^ 

...     „  J.       .     -n  assurance,    however,    that    the 

should  be.     according  to  Bran-  student    leadership    will    be    in 

deis   President   Abram   Sachar,  consultation  on  the  assignment 

sf>eaking    at    a    University    Af-  of    teaching    responsibility. 

fairs  Discussion  March  8  to  an    ^^^^" /"'V^.hJIIT.^^?  hnt 
audience    of    almost    100.    His    ^'     On  a  normative  level,  how 

comment   came   in  respon.se  to   ^f "  rin^m.'^n/ilnS^/rommif' 
a  Question  on  a  statement  made   ^^i^ntTo^hT"ntsVhe""^he 


earlier  in  the  evening  that  stu- 
dents have  acted  as  though 
they  only  want  publicity.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  "the  boy- 
cott was  honorably  motivated; 
I  respect  it.  As  for  rebellion 
for  the  sake  of  sensation,  you 
don't  get  very  far  with  it." 
In   a   brief  presentation  pre- 


class  of  *70  is  being  forced  to 
live  on  campus  next  year  and 
there  is  to  Ik?  an  increase  in 
occupancy  rates?"  Sachar  laid, 
"I  don't  know  why  there  has  to 
be  this  kind  of  perfectionism 
hero  ...  I  taught  you  mother 
at  the  University  of  Illinois." 
He  added.  "I  don't  want  to  do 


ch^r"^said  """llidenir'fhoufd    everything  and  take  away  the 

^know  fha't  tru!teera%  p'oSp.e   f.^.V^^'^/^Lfdenls'"''  WeVe  done 
Who  know  what  they're  doing."    ^^^'^^  presidents  .  .  .  We  ve  done 


He  said  that  they  are  not  sim- 
ply men  who  have  made  suc- 
cesses in  the  world  of  material 
va'ues. 

"When  I  describe  the  presi- 
dency of  Brandeis.  I  have  to  be 
autobiographical."  He  contrast- 
ed Brandeis  with  Catholic 
schools,  noting  that  Brandeis 
has  no  competition  for  public 
supi>ort  in  the  sense  of  other 
schools  with  a  single  ethnic 
group  backing. 

Brandeis.  according  to  Sa- 
char, has  three  precious  lega- 
cies to  be  preserved:  the  com- 
mitment to  freedom  ("this  will 
be  a  school  of  complete  free- 
dom"), the  commitment  to 
quality  ("you  can  get  quality 
if  you  pay  for  it"),  and  the 
commitment   to   service. 

In  answer  to  a  question  con- 
cerning changes  in  the  role  of 
tht  president  over  the  years, 
Sachar  said  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  less  involved  in  the 
actual  function  of  the  Univer- 
sity Brandeis  used  to  have  less 
to  offer  to  outstanding  faculty, 
and  "all  too  often  we  were  ob- 
liged to  take  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel.  Then  we  outgrew  them, 
but  they  had  positions  of  im- 
portance and  fought  against 
bringing  in  people  who  would 
overshadow  them,  so  the  Ad- 
ministration had  to  step  in. 
Later  this  l>ccame  unneces- 
sary, and  the  Administration 
could  leave  more  of  the  func- 
tion  to   the   faculty. 

A.sked  why  the  Lcvinson  re- 
port on  class  size  has  not  yet 
been  made  public,  Sachar  said, 
"I'm  not  sure  I  understand  the 


the  best  we  can." 


"Our  government  ain't  wrong. 
"Hey.  let's  hear  it  for  our  gov- 
ernment. Hurrah  government." 

All  the  kids  chorused,  "Hur- 
rah government" 

"Let's  hear   it  for  Brandeis. 
Hurrah  Brandeis." 

"Hurrah  Brandeis." 

A  heavy,  thick  necked  kid 
stepped  forward.  He  looked 
Steve  in  the  eye  and  spoke  his 
carefully  fashioned  line.  "Who's 
your  tailor?"  Steve  looked  at 
the  kid  quizzically.  The  kid 
looked  Steve  up  and  down  and 
stepped  back,  suddenly  abashed. 
I  suppose  he'd  noticed  what  I 
noticed:  the  two  —  thick  neck 
and  Steve  —  were  identically 
dressed  in  white  bobby  sox. 
black  lace-up  brogans,  and 
blaok  cotton  pants. 

A  small  brown  haired  kid 
stepped  in  front  of  Steve  and 
shouted  to  the  others  (there 
were  a  couple  of  hundred 
bunched  around  us  now).  "Shut- 
up.  Shutup.  I  want  to  hear 
what  these  guys  have  to  say." 
The  noise  level  dropped  a  little. 
Clearly  we  had  a  leader  before 
us.  He  put  his  hands  on  his 
hips  and  flexed  and  arched  his 
body.  "Now  what  the  fuck  are 
you  guys  up  to.  .  .  .  Huh?  Tell 
me  that." 

Steve  started  to  answer. 
"We.  .  .  ." 

I  turned  to  talk  to  a  kid  at 
my  side  who  was  saying,  "Lis- 
ten, you  guys  want  to  talk  but 
you're  talkin'  shit.  You're  talk- 
in*  a  lot  of  shit.  Throe  of  my 
friends  got  killed  over  there 
last  week." 

"Listen  man,  a  friend  of  mine 
got  killed  too."  I  said.  "I  don't 
feel  any  l>etter  about  it  than 
you  do.  I  just  don't  think  any- 
one else  should  have  to  get 
killed,   including  me  and   you. 


AT  THE  CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies  — 
Greeting  Cords  —  Newspopers  (Locol  &  New  York), 
Mogozines  —  Tobocco  —  Potent  Medicines  —  Condy 

• 

FOR  FREE  DELIVERY  AND  PROMPT 

PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE  PHONE  894-2290 


Hours:  S:30  A.M.  fo  9  P.M.  Daily  —  8:30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Sundoy 

576  South  Street,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

(Near  Brandeis  University) 

SPECIAL  COURTESIES  EXTENDED  TO 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS,  FACULTY,  PERSONNEL 


If  Mother  and  Dad  can't  get  into 
the  Waltham  Charter  House  for 

Weekend 

MARCH  31   •  APRIL  1 

« 

because  you  failed  to  make  reservations 

early  enough,  you  will  hear  about  it 

in  no  uncertain  terms  next  time  you  come  home. 


if 


■•f.y«ltmy|lilffV.v.fy.J^y|<ff^.yy>!^ 

2^\  ' 


It's  not  too  early  to  make  reservations 

right  away.  The  Waltham  Charter  House  is 

convenient  to  the  school  —  and  almost 

everything  else.  Our  accommodations  are  fine. 

Our  restaurant  —  the  Steak  Grille  —  is  the 

place  in  the  area.  Our  Pendulum  Lounge 
is  delightful.  And  we've  lots  of  free  parkmg. 

Call  or  write  our  Sa/es  Manager 
Stuart  We/sberg.  He'll  take  care  of  everything. 


Waltham 

CHARTER  HOUSE 
MOTOR  HOTEL 

rxiis48  AND'isi:.  Rourr  128, 

WINTCR  STRf  f.T  o  899  8700 
HOTEL    CORPORATION    OF    AM r RICA 
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THE      JUSTICE 


Morck  14,  1967 


Travail 


The  Dancer  and  the  Dame 


Vicky  Imber 


There  is  nothing  that  goes  on  in  the  world  which  is  frozen;  everything  involves  movement. 
Underneath  every  pattern  of  life,  even  a  simple  discussion,  a  physical  interaction,  a  mobile  proc- 
ess is  taking  place.  Words,  verbal  communication,  does  not  adequately  describe  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  body  or  in  the  mind.  For  this  reason,  for  the  purpose  of  evoking  a  response  that 
is  more  recognizable,  purer  than  thought  or  words,  dance  has  always  existed.  Not  as  a  simple 
symbol  of  the  everyday  world  of  motion  and  idea,  but  as  an  expressive  purification  of  that 
world.  It  need  not  convey  deep  and  differently  shaded  levels  of  meaning,  though  it  often  does. 
What  it  must  convey,  what  any  art  must  convey,  is  a  sense  of  life,  a  sense  of  space,  of  environ- 
ment. 

So  the  question  must  be,  why 

has  the  dance  been  neglected  as 
an  art  form?  Why  is  it  nearly 
ignored  on  the  campus?  Why, 
at  Brandeis,  which  prides  itself 
on  the  quality  of  the  aestheti- 
cism  that  it  contains  and  nur- 
tures, has  the  dance  been  virtu- 
ally ignored? 

The  situation  at  Brandeis 
needs  some  discussion;  there 
has  been  almost  no  co-ordina- 
tion of  those  speaking  for 
dance  within  the  academic 
community.  This  year  began 
without  a  dance  teacher  in  the 
physical  education  department. 
Or  anywhere  else.  Every  con- 
ceivable sector  of  the  Adminis- 
tration was  requested  to  rem- 
CKly  this  situation;  the  ansrwer 
was  always  that  funds  were 
not  available.  Student  Council 
offered  $100,  which  could  not 
even  approach  paying  the  sal- 
ary   of    a    minimally    qualifitd 


Dance  Group  one  night  a  week. 
This  pearl  cast  before  swine 
notwithstanding,  this  year  the 
dance  group  has  received  no 
consideration. 

After  constant  pressure  and 
the  good  offices  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Theater  Arts  Depart- 
ment, the  dance  teacher  has 
been  hired  for  next  year  with 
Theater  Arts  Department 
funds.  This  gives  us  hope  that 
dance  may  b^^gin  to  be  a  more 
or  less  established  and  will  be 
granted  the  proper  facilities  in 
which  to  work. 

Despite  tJie  enormous  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  have 
been  harassed,  the  Modern 
Dance  Group  will  be  able  to 
present  a  dance  concert  on 
April  13. 

Perhaps,  after  the  excellent 
performances  at  Brandeis  by 
the  Merce  Cunningham  and  Al- 
win  Nikolais  companies,  inter- 
est  in  dance  has  been 
teacher.  This  at  the  same  time  Jan  Kessler,  Brandeis  Instruc-  awakened,  for  a  growing  re- 
when  the  university  was  cough-  tor,  in  his  one  man  evening  of  sponse  to' the  medium  of  the 
ing  up  millions  of  dollars,  per-    win-e  and  dance.  dance  can  be  felt  among  Bran- 

haps  miraculously,  for  its  vari-     ,.  ^^^^.,e  t>^;+v,*v^  ,.,nc  cm     <^t''s  students.  It  was  a  pleasure 

ous  pet  projects,  artistic  and  ^^'^^  ^n  campus,  neither  was  go-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  troupes  here  and 
otherwise.  A  group  of  students  ^"8  to  be  made  available  to  us.  ^^  watch  them  perform;  it  is  es- 
engaged  a  teacher,  intending  to  Presumably  the  fencing  prac-  sential  that  the  students  them- 
pay  her  salary  out  of  their  own  tices  being  held  in  these  studios  selves  be  afforded  the  opportu- 
pockets.  A  few  interested  par-  were  closer  to  the  original  pur-  nity  to  actively  participate  in 
ents  and  friends  donated  money  pose  for  which  they  had  been  the  dance.  It  is  an  experience 
to  help  pay  for  her  classes  and  built.  The  entire  situation  was  not  denied  to  those  interested 
lessons.  impossible;    after    constant    re-    in  other  forms;  why  should  it 

It  was  then  diso<ivered  that,    quests  a  room  was  made  avail-    be  denied  to  those  interested  in 
though  there  are  two  dance  stu-    able,    allotted    to    the    Modern   dance?  • 


The  Big  Lie 


History  as  Bunk 

By  ELIZABETH  ALEXANDER 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  For  the 
purpose  of  this  essay,  History  is 
dt' fined  as  what  happened:  his- 
tory means  the  record  of  His- 
tory as  transmitted  by  the 
historian. 

Dr.  Ginger  used  to  tell  an 
anecdote,  in  his  famous  course 
in  modern  American  history, 
about  some  historians  who 
were  invited  to  Versailles,  af- 
ter World  War  I,  to  help  the 
statesmen  avoid  the  mistakes 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
major  suggestion  of  this  group 
of  eminent  historians  was  that 
no  important  documents  be 
thrown  away  in  public  waste 
containers.  So  much  for  His- 
tory   teaching    by    examples. 

Yet,  perhaps  our  poor  his- 
torians were  only  taken  in  by 
their  own  advertisements.  By 
attempting  to  treat  History  as 
something  objective,  they  mis- 
took the  fact  that  historians 
teach  for  the  fallacy  that  His- 
tory teaches.  Personally,  I 
don't  believe  in  objective  his- 
tory, and  I  suspect  that  most 
so-called  objective  history  has 
a  conservative  bias  (See  Alan 
Sager's  article  in  the  Justice 
last  semester.)  Furthermore, 
for  an  historian  to  duly  note 
that  Quebec  (or  was  it  Mon- 
treal?) was  also  burned  in  the 
War  of  1812  is  not  really  any 
more  objective;  it  merely  of- 
fers a  moral  justification  for 
British   action. 

History  (small  case)  is  not 
a  value-free  record;  it  is  prop- 
aganda. Unfortunately,  hi^or- 
ians  today  cannot  often  get 
away  with  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
quite  productive  historical 
method,  which  consisted  of 
making  up  his  own  ancient 
Latin  maxims  whenever  he 
needed  one  to  support  his  case. 


Aye,  there's  the  rub.  Quoth 
the  Opposition,  history  as  prop- 
aganda is  not  good  history. 
Every  freshman  American  his- 
tory major  cuts  his  teeth  on 
the  destruction  of  Charles 
Beard's  economic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever, the  impact  of  the  his- 
torian makes  History.  Charles 
Beard's  debunking  of  the  Con- 
stitution certainly  helped  to 
create  more  realistic  attitudes 
toward  the  Supreme  Court  in 
an  era  when  the  American  peo- 
ple sorely  needed  all  the  re- 
ality they  could  get. 

In  addition,  one  can  imagine 
'that  the  historians  who  at- 
tacked Beard  brought  just  as 
many  biases  to  History  as  did 
Beard    himself. 

If  it  is  true,  then,  that  ob- 
jective history  is  a  pious  myth, 
that  even  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject biases  History,  that  all 
histories  are  incomplete  and 
therefore  biased,  perhaps  an 
historian  should  consciously 
acknowledge  and  use  his  bi- 
ases. Such  an  historian,  who 
consciously  uses  his  values, 
will  be  attacked,  of  course,  for 
special  pleading.  Therefore,  he 
must  prepare  defenses  of  his 
thesis  that  are  even  stouter 
than  those  of  his  fellow  his- 
torians who  believe  that  they 
write  objective  history.  Above 
all  other  historians,  his  com- 
mitment to  truth  (if  not  to 
Truth)  must  be  total,  in  order 
to  protect  his  values — and  his 
reputation. 

Still,  answers  the  opposition, 
any  value  can  be  placed  in 
History.  The  defender  of 
states'  rights  (or  substitute 
your  own  favorite  Devil)  can 
quote    the    Scriptures    of    His- 

(Continued   on   Page   5) 
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Real  Moves 


Arrogance  Reviewed 


Something  Old,  Something  New 

By  DICK  GOLDBERG 

The  fare  offered  so  far  this  year  in  Spingold  Theater  2  had  been  experimental.  There  had 
been  the  "new,"  (The  Magic  Mountain)  the  "brand  new,"  (Tameem,  Arum,  and  the  Satin  Cloak) 
the  avant-garde,  (The  Empire  Builders)  and  the  "very  avant-garde,"  (Filmstage).  Therefore,  it 
came  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  learn  that  its  fifth  offering  would  be  Moliere's  The  Doctor  in 
Spite  of  Himself  —  a  seventeenth  century  farce,  which  has  enjoyed  numerous  productions  for 
three  hundred  years. 

But,  the  Theater  2  producers,  holdmg  true  to  form,  did  give  us  something  new  —  a  trans- 
Intion.  Arthur  Chiasson,  a  1965  graduate  of  Brandeis,  has  taken  the  broad,  comic  tone  of 
Moliere's  play  and  has  paraphrased  it  into  a  rowdy,  funny,  vernacular  English.  For  mild 
French  oaths,  he  has  substituted  modern,  full-bodied  expletives.  And  when  there  is  the  slightest 
opportunity  for  malaprops,  he  has  inserted  them  like  sausages  on  a  string.  In  fact,  except  for 
a  lew  dry  moments,  particularly  in  the  first  act,  his  translation  is  as  robust  and  bouncy  as 
U  Moliere  could  have  wishe<i. 

Commedia  Dell'arte 

Taking  his  cue  from  this  lively  translation,  Jan  Kessler  directed  a  show  which 
strongly  emphasized  the  slap-stick  commedia  del  Tarte  origins  of  the  play.  Indeed,  Doctor  is  a 
iDoautiful  vehicle  for  Mr.  Kessler's  expertise  in  movement.  Though  he  moved  his  actors  quickly, 
occasionally  even  going  so  far  as  to  have  them  perform  acrobatics,  there  was  seldom  a  lack  of 
grace  in  the  entire  production.  ~~ 

Occasionally,  movement  d  i  d 
seem  to  flow  a  little  unnatu- 
yj,]ly  —  very  few  of  the  actors 
were  skilled  enough  to  back 
into  one  another  or  incessantly 
beat  one  another,  and  keep  the 
audience  laughing  —  but  gen- 
erally, the  mood  approached 
enchantment. 

Though  the  cast  may  have 
bad  some  difficulty  with  the 
particular  style  of  acting  chosen 
for  (il  not  dictated  by)  the 
play,  they  had  little  trouble  in 
creating  some  of  the  most  en- 
joyable characters  seen  on  a 
Brandeis  stage.  The  three  wom- 
en in  the  play,  Judith  Roberts, 
Deidre  Sklar,  and  Kendall 
March,  were  superb.  Miss  Rob- 
erts commands  the  stage  with 
voice  and  gestures  reminiscent 
of  Mary  Martin.  She  was  ex- 
cellent as  the  "doctor's"  shrew- 
ish wife  —  and  thoroughly  un- 

^"^  mIss  March    who  played  the    commedia  del  I'arte.  theater-in-   ing   its   Production   formula    to 
daughterwhS'h^S'lo''st  the  use   the-street    spirit   of   the    entire    include   no     or^y  the  ^at^|^^- 

:l.:^'^^^s'^^^l^^'on   -?n^^rit   looks  as  if  Spin-   l^JTodu^tntCf The^ ^clls- 
movement  rather   than    speech   gold  Theater  2  may  be  rework-   sics. 

to  create  farce.  But  the  laurels    dI**« • — " ' " 

for  the  evening  undoubtedly  go   I  A  riea 

to  Miss  Sklar.  As  Jacqueline, 
the  wet  nurse,  she  was  the 
epitome  of  that  voluptuous  in- 
nocence which  Hollywood  and 
Hefner  are  so  fond  of,  but 
which  Moliere,  Chiasson.  Kess- 
ler and  Miss  Sklar,  herself, 
know  how  to  use  much  better 
and  to  infinitely  more  comic 
advantage. 

The  males  in  the  cast,  though 


Fu  I  brig  fit's  Fulminations 

—Lorry  Hirschhorn 


Stephen  Daitsch,  Daniel  Greenhlat,  and  Kendall  March  in  a 
scene  from  Moliere's  "The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself  at 
Spingold  last  week. 


From   Mary   Baker  Eddy   to 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  positive 
thinking  has  long  been  a  part 
of  American  intellectual 
thought.     It    accounts    for    the 
roots  of  evil  in  states  of  mind, 
and  argues  that  a  well  formed 
psychological  approach  to  prob- 
lems    insures     their     solution. 
With  his  new  book.  The  Arro- 
gance of   Power,  Senator  Ful- 
bright   has   unwittingly    joined 
this  tradition.  He  analyzes  the 
failure     of    American     foreign 
policy  in  terms  of  misconcep- 
tions   but    fails    to    understand 
the  hard  economic  and  political 
realities  that  are  the  ground  for 
such  misconceptions.   Fulbright 
does  not  realize  that  ideology 
as  a  prismatic  force  on  percep- 
tion  has   real  roots.    It  is   un- 
doubtedly true  that  Americans 
have  neither  perceived  nor  un- 
derstood   the    changing   nature 
of  communism,  but  such  under- 
standing is  not  accidental.  It  is 
part    of    a    complex    ideology 
grounded  in  capitalist  realities. 
Corrective  measures  that  would 
insure  proper  political  percep- 
tion  will   not   come   about    by 
exhorting  men  to  change  their 
states  of  mind,  to  think  more 
positively   about  political  phe- 
nomena.   Rather,  men  must  be 
exhorted  to  think  more  careful- 
ly about  the  very  nature  of  our 
social  institutions,  which  is  re- 
sponsible   for    such    ideology. 
Fulbright's    greatest    failure    is 
to   ignore  the   very   realpolitik 
roots  of  national  and   interna- 
tional relations. 


Psychology 

Part  of  the  justification  that 
Fulbright  provides  for  such  an 
approach,  is  the  belief  that  we 
can  successfully  "psychologize" 
about  nations.  As  men  are  fear- 
ful, resentful  and  arrogant,  so 
are  nations.  The  interaction  ol 
nations  is  to  be  understood  in 
psychological     terms.     South 
Vietnam  resents  the  American 
presence      not      because       we 
threaten  her  very   viability   as 
an  independent  nation,  but  be- 
cause the  recipient  always  ft^ls 
ambivalent    toward    the    more 
powerful  donor.   Fulbright  sug- 
gests that  Latin  America  wants 
to    grow    up,    that    she   resents 
American  power  and  paternal- 
ism, but  he  does  not  hint  that 
such  resentment  is  grounded  in 
the  fact  of  American  economic 
power    buttressed    by    rightist 
regimes.    The    danger    inherent 
in  Fulbright's  approach   is  ap- 
parent  when   he  suggests   cor- 
rective    measures.      We     must 
learn   to   give   in   better   spirit, 
i.e.    we    must    understand    the 
psychology     of    the    recipient, 
not,  we  must  investigate  those 
economic    realities     and     their 
basis  in    American   institutions 
which    generate    such    resent- 
ment. 

Economics 

We  cannot  ignore,  as  Ful- 
bright so  casually  does,  the 
search  for  markets  as  a  critical 
factor  in  the  formation  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy.  In- 
vestigations have  shown  that 
earnings  on  foreign  investment 
have  risen  from  lOTr  of  after 
tax  profits  of  non-financial  cor- 


Equality  for  Science 


Ralph  Propper 


I    find    that   when    sc^elKKlyc^l^c^^^^^  ^l^^^  hJi^^.^^rll^^i^  u! 

asks  me   my  ^^«J^^'  ^^^^^^.^^^f   on^ncraMnterest  that  almost  this  area,  but  I  feel  that  th.s  is 

'^oh'^'l'?^  hastv  cHnTe  away    everyone  has.  Kspecially  in  an  due    to    greater   experience    in 

"Oh     and  a  hdsly  glance  away.   ^"^^ -^             4  ^.j^^*^  g^  Brande  s,  us  ng     mathematical     concepts 

under   stiff,    comic   competition    This     bothers    me,     because     I   environmtni  sucn  as  r>r.ni        , 


for  many  years.  1  feel  that  most 
can  develop  this  ability,  given 
the  proper  circumstances.  I 
don't  believe  that  there  is  such 
a    thing    as    an    inborn    inath- 


from  the  ladies,  turned  Tn  some    like  to  think  Im  a  normal  per-  these  .  "^^'^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^   ^^''^^ 

delightful     performances.     Ste-    son    despite    my    major.    What  "^^^^   ^".^^  ^'^^^^^^^^ 

phen  Daitsh's  portrayal  of  the   is  there  about  physical  sciences  .^^  "';^'J"^.^'Y%hyS    s^^^^ 

mute  girl's  father  matched  the   that      elicits      such      .^^^^P^J^^?  "^„^."f  "^^dei^e^  -       ^ 

wit  of  his  lines.  It  was  a  role  What  is  there  specia  about  ^"^J  V^  "^,  n^^^^.^  less  com-  ematical  mind,  and  that  tho.se 
well-suited  for  his  handsome  this  field  that  fjj"^^^"^^^^^ Jj  nrl^hensible  to  the  outsider  who  claim  they  have  no  math 
comic  talents.  Jonathan  Yates,  from  the  other  fields  that  most  P^^^^";!."'  o.,",".,.  branches  of  abilities  probably  have  devel- 
as  the  lover,  though  acting  the  sensible  Brandeis  students  ma-  ;j;j^^^^  science  it  is  nee-  oped  a  mental  block  because 
most  humorless  role  in  the  jor  in?  In  an  attempt  to  imd  Jf^-'^J^y'^f'^;  ^^^  ^  highly  technical  they  were  scared  of  Science. 
farce,  was  one  of  its  most  con-  out  the  answers,  I  asK^°  ^^  iargon  because  ol  the  number  You  may  feel  that  to  be- 
friends, «^'^^^j;^  "'/J^'^ed  my  amf  specificity  ol  experimental  come  a  scientist,  one  really 
others,  and  also  examined  my  <          p^^  derived  concepts.   In  must  be   a    "grind."   Certainly, 

r»\»;n      cnill      R      Dll.  ..              ^.      ,   i          xl_     r. .,.*.,     ^^^1     ,^r\n.      ai «      J..<-..^:4^      /o/i4.-      l/\      \jq 


vincing  actors. 

Doctor's  Dry  Spots 


Perhaps  the  most  ambiguous 
performance  was  given  by  the 
play's  most  ambiguous  char- 
acter —  the  doctor  in  spite  of 
himself.  Danniel  Greenblal  too 
frequently  aimed  at  clap-trap 
and  never  got  around  to  a  com- 
plete and  firm  hold  on  his  char- 
acter. The  dry  spots  of  Mr. 
Chiasson's  translation  all  too 
often   fell    in    the   middle   of ;  very    few 

Greenblat's  lines.  And  his  per- :  minded  pro.. ^.,^--,  -i^.j^s 

formance.  though  often  funny,  i  their  heads  »"  ^^*^^_  .^^"^  !,,.'k 
was  seldom  so  in  the  free-flow-  ,  mumble  formulas  and  lack 
ing  manner  of  his  fellow-play-  j  any  comprehenbiono  desire 
^rs  I  for  comprehension,  of  tne  oui 

The  play's  two  comedy  teams,  side  world.  And  these  people 
William  Rhys  and  Ethan  Pnvio, 
and  Arthur  Chiasson  and  Rich- 
ard Lawrence  —  and  Roy  K. 
Stevens,  who  played  the  busy- 
body neighbor  who  is  the  cat- 
alyst to  the  play's  action, 
rounded  out  a  generally  com- 
petent cast. 

Susan  Dubiner's  plain  cos- 
tumes and  the  puppet  stage  on 
which  her  more  elaborately 
costumed  figurines  were  placed 
handsomely  contributed  to  the 


grammar.  /\iso,  me  eunt^iJi'^  "•    inougn    occumumchj^    m    iiiv.-.v, 

t^uii«.ti.».-6      -  other   fields   tend   to    be    func-    jt  niav  be  possible  to  throw  a 

things  of  no  direct  consequence    ^-^^^^^    rather    than    exact.    In    bit  of  bull  around.  For  a  non 
to   the  real   world    of   man    on      ^  j.    ^q    become    a    pi 
earth,  in  a  society.  True,  there    o^"*- 

are    some 


physical    scientist    to    do    well    in,    .say, 


as    experimental,    the    average   one  he  is  normally  in. 

rnan  may  have  developed  ideas        j   propose  that  we   scientists 

concerning  them.  Everyone  na-    ^^^  behave  very  much  like  cv- 


interpersonal  relationships 

However,  whereas  non-scien- 
tists can't  truly  understand 
what  a  scientist  is  doing,  a  sci- 


in  a   variety  ,     . 

science.  This  adds,  unfortun- 
ately, to  the  mystery  of  sci- 
ence   Still,   once  the  facts   are 


or  may  be  more  directly  in- 
volved with  people  (by  going 
into  public  health,  left  sciences, 
or  teaching,  as  examples).  Most 
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known,  forming  a"  ^P'";^"  ^"  scientists   also    realize   that    no 

science  is  exactly  the  same  as  ^^^^^^^^    j^^^   theoretical    is    his 

forming  an  opinion  m  any  otn-  ^ch,   it  will  probably   end 

er   field:   the   thinking  patterns  benefiting     mankind     in     a 

involved  are  very  nearly  iden-  ^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^  example,   theo- 

tical.   Opinions   will    be   t>atlea  ,,^^{^,^^1     mathematicians     made 

around,  and  occasionally  more  ^^^  computer   age   possible.    In 

basic    theories    arc     upset,    or  ^^^^^      ^^^^^     scientists     choose 

(more      commonly)      modified.  ^^^.^  pursuit  because  they  feel 

Usually,  an  experiment  w''l  be  .^  ^^^.^             ^^       ^.^^  ^,^^ 

suggested  ^'VS  ,  "^''V'^^Pinn;  help  mankind, 

cide    the    validity    of    various  ^ 

opinions.  So    in    case    you    pass    by    a 

As     far     as     difTerences     m  group  of  us  arguing  with  many 

thinking  processes  between  the  words    you    dont    understand, 

fields  are  concerned,  the  only  don't  sneer  and  say  "scientists" 

one    is    that    often    mathema-  under     your     breath.     Please, 

tics  and  quant  it  a  t  i  ve  con-  We're     really     like     everyone 
cepls  arc  involved  in  physical  else. 


porations  in  1950,  to  22';;  in 
1965.  Similarly  the  foreign 
dollar  sales  (exports  plus  sales 
of  foreign  based  firms)  have 
risen  1  V^  times  as  fast  as  the 
dollar  sales  of  domestic  firms. 
Furthermore.  input  -  output 
studies  for  1958  suggest  that 
exports  and  military  expendi- 
ture are  critical  in  maintain- 
ing a  high  level  of  investment 
spending,  and  the  most  casual 
leading  of  economic  history 
suggests  that  the  instability  of 
investment  expenditure  is  the 
major  cause  of  tiie  bu.>-iness 
cycle.  Such  facts  as  gi\en  are 
of  overriding  importance  in  un- 
derstanding the  direction  of 
American  foreign  policy.  To 
ignore  them  is  to  mistake  the 
shadow  for  the  substance.  To 
reiterate,  psycht)logical  cate- 
gories certainly  have  relevance, 
but  Fulbright  reverses  the  caus- 
al order  of  states  of  mind  and 
states  of  reality.  It  is  the  very 
realities  of  economic  power 
and  the  search  for  markets 
that  are  at  the  basis  of  ideology 
and  its  accompanying  psyclio- 
logical  categories. 

Sensibility 

Fulbright's  analysis  of  "Viet- 
nam is  nevertheless  senvii)le. 
He  argues  that  when  Commu- 
nism and  nationaIi."<m  are  inte- 
grated in  revolutionary  move- 
ments we  would  do  well  not  to 
fight  them.  He  mocks  the  idea 
that  the  U.  S.  could  act  as  the 
world  policeman,  but  would  not 
have  us  withdraw  from  all  our 
world  commitments.  His  plan 
for  U.  S.  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam is  viable.  It  would  be 
gradual,  with  the  Viet  Cong  in- 
cluded in  all  ix)litical  delibera- 
ations. 

Our  intentions,  claims  Ful- 
bright. are  sincere:  and  herein 
lies  the  failure  of  his  book.  Na- 
tional priorities  are  embt^ded 
in  domestic  realities.  We  ehoose 
to  support  rightist  dictatorships 
for  reasons  that  go  beyond  in- 
correct psychological  approach- 
es. We  should  question  our  sin- 
cerity preci.sely  when  we  rcM?- 
ognize  that  ideology  refracts 
political  phenomena.  By  ana- 
lyzing the  grounds  of  ideology 
we  can  then  understand  why 
myth  and  reality  rarely  coin- 
cide. Fulbright  has  failed  to 
take  this  last  step. 

Fulbright's  book  will  have 
little  national  imbact.  It  is 
lengthy  and  repetitive  and  at 
times  slightly  pontificating.  It 
lacks  the  hammered  crispness 
that  a  polemic  desperately 
needs  The  well-informed  will 
learn  nothing  and  the  less 
aware  will  be  bored. 
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NSA 


(Continued  from  Fjige  I) 

In  addition  to  Council  com- 
ment. Sloven  Kramer,  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  JiLstice,  added 
his  voice  to  those  favoring  the 
suspension.  He  slated  that  the 
integrity  of  an  organization 
which  for  15  years  had  en- 
gaged in  dishonorable  prac- 
tices in  collusion  with  the 
CIA  was  certainly  opened  to 
question. 

Henry  Sussman.  Class  of  '68 
representative,  said  that  Brjn- 
deis  didn't  need  the  NSA's 
help  on  "spiritual,  economic, 
and  physical  levels  " 

Clippings  from  various  pub- 
lications were  presented  to  sup- 
port the  majority's  i>oint.  The 
New  York  Times  re|X)rted  that 
a  high  oflicial  of  the  organiza- 
tion said  that  NSA 
not  severed  its  ties 
CIA. 

In  other  action, 
called  for  a  new  referendum 
on  class  governments.  In  its 
continuing  attempt  to  avoid  a 
court  suit,  a  referendum  to  re- 
insert a  paragraph  defming 
class  officers  and  class  duties 
ill  the  Student  Union  Constitu- 
tion was  scheduled  for  next 
Tuesday.  March  21.  A  Student 
Union  meeting  will  be  held  to 
disou.^s  the  issue  Thursday 
night  in  Schwartz  2.  Voting 
will  be  from  10  to  5  in  the 
library. 

Jay  Kaufman.  EPC  chairman 
presented  the  text  of  a  repvjrt 
on  the  four  course  load.  The 
report  strongly  recommends 
the  mitiatian  of  a  four  course 
load  and  stated  that  possible 
objections  to  it  do  not  out- 
weigh its  advantages.  There 
were  disagreements  as  to 
whether  certain  science  majors 
could  fulfill  their  Gen  Ed  and 
concentration  requirements  and 
still  get  "a  full  liberal  arU 
education." 


still    had 
with    the 

Council 


Schwartz 

(Continued  from  JPikge  1) 

that  the  applicants'  willingness 
to  enforce  parietal  rules  was 
the  primary  factor  in  selections. 
One  arc.  was  typical  in  feel- 
ing that  "If  these  are  the  stand- 
ards Harris  Schwartz  recom- 
mended, it  is  an  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs."  He  al.so  felt 
that  the  "disregard"  for  present 
residence  staff  evaluations  was 
a  sign  of  the  further  evolution 
of  an  "ordered,  bureaucratized 
Residence  Oflice  in  which  every 
bit  of  imagination  and  respon- 

I  siveness  to  student  needs  is  de- 

■  stroyed." 

'  A  residence  counselor  echoed 
this    disenchantment,    claiming 

:  that  communications  between 
Mr.  Schwartz  and  the  residence 
staff  were  poor.  He  found  his 
"suggestions  unanswered" 
while  "decisions  were  being 
made  by  two  or  three  men  at 
the  top." 

Another  general  grievance  of 
the  residence  staff  centered  on 
the  personality  type  of  those 
who    were    selected    for    next 

year.  Most  felt  that  the  future 

a. re's  have  too  much  in  com- 


mon, especially  with  regard  to 
campus  political  views.  A  pres- 
ent counselor  was  typical  in 
saying,  "I  don't  think  th'at  the 
range  of  interests  and  activ- 
ities which  are  represented  by 
the  selection  is  a  very  good 
one."  Morris  Vogel,  voted  by 
his  ffoor  to  be  "A.R.C.  of  the 
Year,"  was  more  definite  in  his 
objections.  Ho  claimed  that 
*'what  should  count  is  the  per- 
sonality, not  the  similarities  be- 
tween the  person's  politics  and 
those  of  llarri.s  ScliM^arlz,  con- 
trary to  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Schwartz  and  the  Justice." 


History 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

lory  for  his  own  purposes. 
Again  this  is  but  a  reason,  why 
the  good  historian  must  write 
better,  more  defendable,  his- 
tory  than    the    Bad    Guys. 

History  (small  case)  will  al- 
ways be  invented  rather  than 
discovered,  so  the  responsible 
human  being  who  happens  to 
be  an  historian  must  select 
from  History  meaningful  his- 
tory in  accordance  with  what 
the  historian  considers  the 
highest   ideals  of  mankind. 


Editorial 

(Continued  from  Pag:e  Z) 

I  don't  moan  to  say  that  he  suffered  foolish  ideas  or 
fools  gladly.  He  had  little  tolerance  for  partially  thought- 
through  notions  —  for  ideas  taken  from  others  which  had 
not  been  recast  in  one's  own  mold.  Also,  he  didn't  find 
all  ideas  of  equal  worth.  He  found  some  of  greater  value 
for  him  than  others.  What  was  most  important  for  Kelly, 
however,  was  the  worth  of  the  idea  for  the  person  who 
held  it.  If  the  person  had  tested  it  and  found  it  to  fit.  then 
it  was  right  for  him.  Many  ideas  and  theories  were  viable 
in  George  Kelly's  universe,  and  he  saw  his  task  as  an 
educator  to  help  each  student  find  his  own. 

In  this  respect,  he  was  the  epitome  of  the  teacher.  He 
taught  structure  rather  than  content;  ways  of  substantiat- 
ing one's  own  beliefs  rather  than  the  beliefs  of  others.  We 
should  not  forget  that  personal  construct  theory  was 
George  Kelly's  construct 

I  speak  for  all  members  of  this  University  in  express- 
ing our  shock  and  great  loss  at  his  so  untimely  death.  I 
think  that  he  was  happy  at  Brandeis  and  I  know  that  he 
has  left  his  indelible  mark  upon  it.  We  are  all  honored 
that  his  widow  chooses  to  stay  among  us. 
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Operol-ing    Revenue 
*Jef  Fleet  Size 
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Operoting    Revenue 
•Jet   Fleet  Size 
Employees 


$502,219,000 

81 

29,000 

30 

$792,759,000 
184  (Current  outstanding 
orders    $1.1    billion) 
40,000 
400 

(Projection   $1.5  billion) 

340 

(Projected)   56,000 
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UNITED  flies  more  people  per  day,  per  week,  per  month,  per  year  thon  any 
other  airline  in  the  world.     How  about  that  for 
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Moving  Up! 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

of   a    second-half-of-thO'Season 

drive     that     saw     Zimmerman 

with   games  of  34,   21,   26,   33, 

lift  his  foul-shooting  mark  for 

the  year  to  80%,  shoot  16-19, 
11-14,  and  12-18  from  the  floor 
in  3  different  games,  and  thor- 
oughly surpass  his  magnificent 
scoring  achievements  of  the 
previous  3  years  to  completely 
endear  himself  to  the  fans  as 
one  of  the  favorite  stars  of  any 
varsity  team  in  recent  years. 

It  was,  too,  a  game  that  saw 
Bob  Nayer  do  the  best  of  ev- 
erything he's  done  all  season. 
Rebounding,  passmg  with  pre- 
cision care  and  timing,  shoot- 
ing the  soft  jumper  that  gets 
better  regularly,  driving  with 
the  smoothest  balance  you 
could  ever  hope  to  see,  and 
making  himself  the  complete 
asset  at  every  moment — these 
are  a  few  of  Bob  Nayer's  high 
spots,  and  the  mind  cringes  at 
the  thought  of  three  .more 
years  of  development  for  him. 
Steve  Katzman,  too,  demon- 
strated the  talents  that  have 
made  him  the  imposing  figure 
he  has  been  on  the  team  the 
last  two   seasons.   With   one   of 


his  lower  scoring  games,  Katz- 
man compensated  with  some 
very  deft  ball-handling  that 
stifled  the  Bowdoin  press  as 
thoroughly  as  it  stopped  any 
other  press  this  season,  his  usu- 
ai  array  of  bewildering  passes, 
and  his  tremendous  hustle  that 
started  many  a  fast  break  and 
steadied  the  pace  of  the  offen.se 
throughout  the  game  and  the 
season.  And  then  Bruce  Singal, 
the  little-discussed  freshman 
who  began  to  catch  the  specta- 
tors' eyes  gradually  in  the  early 
season,  worked  himself  into  a 
starting  position  by  the  second 
half  of  the  season  and  made  a 
contribution  to  the  team  far  be- 
yond what  anyone  had  antici- 
pated. Singal  helped  the  Judges 
in  every  area  —  rebounding, 
ball  -  handling,  fast  -  breaking, 
either  as  the  initiator  or  the 
scorer,  and  even  at  times  in 
scoring  on  short 
was  a  surprising 
welcome  asset  to 
1966-67. 

It's  done  for 
Zimmerman  leaves  his  legacy 
for  all  to  remember,  K.  C. 
Jones  prepares  to  take  the  helm 
and  develop  the  gold  mine  that 
awaits  him,  and  Brandeis  bas- 
ketball moves  on  to  a  place  in 
the  sun  in  the  near  future. 
Watch  it  closely,  because  a  new 
day  is  dawning  very  soon. 


]um{>ers:    he 

and    much- 

tho   team   in 

now,     Barry 


1.  Your  hot  clog's 
getting  cold. 


I'm  uot  hun 


&y* 


2.  For  a  man  who's  just 
announced  that  he  and 
his  wife  are  expecting 
their  first,  you're  none 
too  cheerful. 

I  had  a  disturbing 
thought. 


3.  Tell  me. 


It'll  he  years  and 
years  Ix'forc  flic  kid 
is  self -supporting. 


4.  It's  not  unusual  for 
fathers  to  providi-  for 
their  children  until 
they're  through  school. 

That's  just  it- 
Jane  and  I  love  kids. 
We  want  5  or  6. 


5.  Wonderful. 


But  what  if  I  should  die, 
perish  the  thought, 
before  thej 
Uieir  PhD  *? 


ev  eartt 


6.  If  you  plan  with  Living 
Insurance  from  Equitanle, 
you  can  be  sure  there'll  bo 
money  to  take  care  of  your 
kids  and  help  them  complete 
their  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  make  it 
to  retirement,  you  can  u.se 
the  cash  values  in  your 
policy  for  some  swinging 
sunset  years. 

I'd  like  the  mustani, 
relish,  pickles  and 
ketchup. 


For  information  about  Living  Tasurance,  .<{ee  The  Man  from  Equitable. 
For  career  opixirtiuiities  at  Equitable,  see  your  Placement  Officer,  or 
v.T\ic:  Patrick  Scollard,  Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Home  Office:  128'5  Ave   of  th«  Americas.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10019 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employet,  hi/F       O  Equiuble  1907 


Elections 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

ni^ht.  Berenson's  suit,  against 
tin-  Ekctions  Committee,  was 
hrard  first,  but  SBR  Chief  Jus- 
lue  Tony  Scariano  explained 
that  all  pertinent  testimony 
iMvtn  in  the  lirst  case  would  be 
considered    in    Miss    Dudnick's 

full. 

Before  the  plaintiff  s  case  was 

presented,  the  order  of  finish  in 

the    class    of    '68    election    on 

jVlijrch  6  was  given.  The  results 

Peace  Talks 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

my  feet  and  we  walked  out  of 
the  crowd  of  kids.  They  let  us 
p;iss  through  without  any  har- 
assment. Steve  and  the  others 
followed  us.  Jon  and  I  turned 
ofl  the  sidewalk  to  ask  at  a 
h  o  u  s  e  for  some  water  with 
which  to  clean  the  cut  I  had  re- 
ceived. The  others  continued 
liown  the  block.  The  kids  fol- 
lowed them,  shouting  and  hit- 
ling  them  about  their  backs  and 
heads.  When  they  turned  the 
rornor  the  kids  hesitated  and 
broke  up  to  go  thtir  separate 
ways  home. 


were  from  an  official  recount 
made  last  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Allan  Lichtman,  as  Beren- 
son's  attorney,  claimed  there 
were  many  irregularities  and 
illegalities  in  the  election  of 
March  6  that  adversely  affect- 
ed his  client. 

Each  of  his  claims  in  his 
opening  statement  was  sub- 
stantiated, in  varying  degrees, 
during  the  trial  and  was  an- 
swered by  the  defense  attorney, 
Jon  Brant. 

One  charge  by  Lichtman, 
later  backed  up  by  testimony, 
that  decided  the  case,  con- 
cerned the  fact  that  primary 
ballots  were  used  by  accident 
in  the  final  balloting.  The  de- 
cision of  SBR,  read  by  Scari- 
ano, said  that  since  several 
names  of  unofficial  candidates 
were  listed  on  ballots  there  was 
evidence  of  an  action  that 
would  have  afTt^ted  the  out- 
come of  the  election  and  the 
chances  of  Berenson. 

Several  other  alleged  irregu- 
larities were  brought  up.  Licht- 
man charged  that  though  all 
publicity  stated  that  the  polls 
would  open  at  10  a.m.,  they  did 
not  open  until  10:15,  During 
the  hearing,  this  fact  was  cor- 
roborated, but  it  was  also 
shown  that  all  those  who  want- 
ed to  vote  before  the  polls  were 


opened    could 
the    absentee 
were   told  so. 
testified     that 


have  voted  by 
ballot  rule  and 
A   few   students 

they     exercised 


that  right.  SBR  dismissed  this 
point  since  it  benefited  no  one 
candidate. 

The  plaintiff  also  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee had  allowed  an  ineligible 
person  to  vote,  because  the 
class  lists  they  used  were  not 
up  to  dale.  Testimony  showed 
that  the  committee  had  made 
all  efforts  to  be  accurate  and 
to  discharge  their  duties  as  in 
the  case  of  the  blurbs,  and 
could  not  be  held  accountable 
for  the  inaccuracy. 

The  class  of  '70  case  started 
three  and  a  half  hours  after  the 
class  of  '68  challenge  was  com- 
pleted. The  hearing  was  con- 
ducted in  a  very  informal  man- 
ner, in  comparison  to  the  previ- 
ously intricate  legal  proceed- 
ing. 

In  that  challenge,  Paula  Dud- 
nick  showed  that  Student 
Union  President-elect  Martin 
Pernick  had  seen  her  name 
crossed  off  the  official  Elections 
Committee  sign  in  Kutz  and 
assumed  she  wasn't  running. 
Subsequently,  he  related  this 
fact  to  many  people,  thus  con- 
vincing them  of  her  with- 
drawal. 


Exchange 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
Humor  With  a  Point 

The    Upsala    Gazette    had    a 

very  funny,  yet  poignant,  edi- 
torial, entitltHi  "Multiple  Choice 
Editorial."  Here  it  is,  reprinted 
in  full: 

"Subtitle:  The  CIA,  (Con- 
temporary Imbecilic  Aggrava- 
tion,   Contemptuous    Incompe- 

Though  Miss  Dudnick  was 
plaintiff,  it  was  not  determined 
whether  Pernick  was  her  wit- 
ness or  was  actually  the  de- 
fendant. 

SBR's  decision  voided  the 
election.  Its  call  for  a  new  one 
last  Friday  was  likened  by 
Scariano  to  the  decision  in  the 
Kasner  &  Poulten  vs.  Election 
Committee  case  of  December 
10,  1966,  since  an  official  of 
Student  Council  had  erred  in 
properly  announcing  facts  of 
an  upKToming  election. 

Due  to  the  resignation  of  the 
Elections  Committee  co-chair- 
men, Linda  Axelrod  and  Fern 
Rappaport,  Student  Council 
was  directed  to  run  last  Fri- 
day's elections.  Eve  Hlavaty, 
outgoing  Student  Council  Sec- 
retary, handled  the  job. 


tent  Association,  Catastrophic 
Insatiable  Administration).  It 
is  our  (worthy,  mediocre, 
foolish)  opinion,  that  the  (Dean 
of  the  College,  President  of  Stu- 
Council,  President  of  SCA) 
should  have  been  (on  their  toes, 
completely  oblivious,  running 
in  the  other  direction)  when 
the  CIA  was  appropriatin^r 
(money,  bribes,  bter)  io  insti- 
tutions of  (higher  learning.  Vo- 
cational and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, Religious  Affiliation).  In 
view  of  the  pressing  need  of  Up- 
sala for  (higher  learning,  Vo- 
cational and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, Religious  Affiliation,  Oth- 
er ),  we  feel  that  this 
college  should  establish  a 
course  in  (alchemy,  deception, 
skulduggery,  faith  healing)  so 
that  they  may  (attract,  embez- 
zle, counterfeit)  these  funds.  As 
a  result  of  the  loss  of  these 
funds,  the  (administration,  fac- 
ulty, students)  (should,  could, 
might)  have  had  a  (Student 
Union,  High-rise  dormitory, 
Chapel)." 


If  Mexico  and  Bermuda  send  you, 
we'll  send  you  posters  of  Mexico  and  Bermuda. 

3  for  $1.50. 


The  diver  of  Acapulco.  The  torero  of  Mexico. 
The  sleek  racing  craft  of  Bermuda. 

All  three  30"  x  40"  posters  ore  beautifully 
reproduced  in  color.  And  they're  all  yours  for 
only  $1.50. 

We  think  you'll  like  them  so  much,  you'll 


want  to  go  to  Mexico  and  Bermuda  some  day. 

And  when  you  do,  we  hope  you'll  go  on 
Eastern. 

So  don't  just  sit  there  staring  at  four  blank 
walls.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send  for 
your  colorful  posters  now. 
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Please  send  me  the  Bermuda,  Acapulco,  and  Mexico  posters,  for  which  I  enclose  a  $1,50  money 
order  or  check  (payable  to  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  Poster  Offer). 
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(Continued  from  Vagt  2) 

require  outlets.  I  wish  he  had 
considered  this  important,  and 
that  he  had  stoi/,jtd  lo  eom- 
prehend  that  a  person's  qualms 
about  being  a  university  agent 
and  carrying  out  prescribed 
functions  given  to  him  may 
not  in  fact  deem  him  unde- 
sirable, that  perhaps  his  doubts 
may  quality  him  as  more  com- 
petent and  devoted  to  his  job. 
Mo.st  important,  I  wish  he 
would  think  of  the  position  of 
ARC  as  one  which  could  be  as 
vital  as  the  people  selected, 
and  that  the  right  person  can 
be  of  enormous  value  to  his 
floor. 

Finally,  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  the  stall  which  was 
cho.sen  for  next  year  is  "er- 
tainly  capable  of  being  active 
and  important  to  the  dorms. 
Some  very  fine  choices  wrre 
made,  many  of  whom  1  myself 
rated  highly.  That  is  not  the 
is.sue.  The  rationale  and  there- 
lore  the  conception  behind  the 
selections,  and  thus  the  idea 
of  the  dormitory  in  gen<^ral, 
is  what  seems  to  me  to  lx»  at 
fault.  I  hope  sinci  r«  ly  that  the 
residence  staff  will  act  as 
friend,  advis-or,  confidant,  and 
one  of  the  boys,  and  that  they 
will  actively  try  to  persuade 
the  Director  of  Residence  that 
rea.sonable  regulations  and  a 
sensible  attitude  toward  dormi- 
tory life  are  the  important 
fa(  tors  that,  if  any,  will  make 
a  dillerence. 

Ira    Liebowitz    '67 
Assistant    Residence 
Counselor 


Message 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

mittee  on  Student  Affairs  to 
begin  negotiations  to  have  the 
University  change  its  overly 
rigid  21  meal  contract  require- 
ment   for   resident    students. 

However,  what  was  probably 
the  most  controversial,  if  not 
the  most  far  reaching;  issue 
brought  before  the  Council  was 
the  question  of  Brandeis'  af- 
filiation with  the  CIA-tainted 
National  Student  Association. 
The  Council  voted  to  suspend 
membership  in  (he  Association 
for  one  year,  to  see  what  fu- 
ture courses  the  group  will  take 
before  making  a  final  decision 
on  membership.  Those  Council 
m  e  m  b  e  r  s  opposing  this  step 
f(  It,  like  Lord  Strvenson,  the 
Egg  of  Head,  in  MacBird,  tJiat 
it  was  better  to  attempt  to  work 
within  the  NSA  structure  lor 
change  than  to  cut  ourselves 
off  and  let  others  do  what  they 
termed  the  "dirty  work  of 
cleaning    up   the   organization." 

Those  favoring  the  action  to 
suspend  membership,  including 
myself,  felt  that  the  motion 
would  enable  us  to  register  an 
effective  protest  against  NSA 
past  policy,  while  enabling  us 
to  keep  our  present  status  with- 
in the  group  until  after  this 
summer's  convention.  (There  is 
however  some  confusion  as  to 
exactly  what  our  present  status 
is.)  The  Council  plans  to  send 
a  letter  to  other  .schools  inform- 
ir'*  them  of  our  action. 

Next  week's  meeting,  cover- 
ing finances,  relations  with  the 
Theater  Arts  Dep.irtment,  the 
possibility  of  voting  machines 
for  Council  elections,  and  com- 
mitter appointments,  will  be 
held  ill  Mailman  113  at  7. 
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Intramural  Semifinals  Tomorrow; 
Flumere  Lauds  Growing  Program 


The  intramural  basketball 
league*' finished  its  regular  sea- 
son schedule  last  night,  as  the 
top  teams  from  among  the  27 
in  operation  this  year  now  pre- 
pare for  the  playoffs. 

Professors  Foxy  Flumere, 
Director  of  Intramural  Pro- 
grams, and  John  Hughes,  his 
newly  appointed  assistant, 
termed  the  leagues,  particular- 
ly A-league,  "the  most  bal- 
anced we  have  ever  had,"  and 
were  exceptionally  pleased 
with  the  participation  in  Ij^s- 
ketball  (270  men)  and  all  oth- 
er intramural  programs.  (For 
one  example,   see   below). 

'A  survey  taken  a  few  years 
ago."  said  Flumere,  "showed 
almost  60%  of  the  male  stu- 
dents involved  in  at  least  one 
intramural  program,  and  I 
would  estimate  that  there  are 
probably  1000  students  served 
by  the  intramural  program, 
counting  those  who  are  on 
more  than  one  team.  Also,  a 
more    recent     survey     showed 


Brandeis  near  the  top  of  the 
pack  in  per  capita  spending  on 
intramural    programs." 

Back  to  basketball,  the  play- 
offs begin  tomorrow  evening 
with  semifinal  competition.  As 
Monday  night's  results  were 
not  available  as  we  went  to 
press,  final  team  standings  are 
not  set.  However,  the  playoff 
schedule  has  been  determined 
and  is  as  follows: 


A-league 

B-league 
C-league 

A-league 


Semilinals 

Wed 

Wed 
Wed. 


Finals 

Thurs. 


1-4 
9:00 

1-4 
900 

1-4 
7:00 


2-3 

7:00 
2-3 
8:00 
2-3 
8:00 


Pull  Court 
«:30    p.m. 

B-league  Thurs.  West  Court 

7:00    p  m. 

C-league  Thurs.  East   Court 

7:00    p.m. 

A  new  innovation  for  Bran- 
deis this  year  is  the  Extramur- 
al Tournament,  which  is  being 
hosted  by  Brandeis  and  which 
will   involve  intramural  teams 


from  various  New  England 
schools.  Included  in  the  tour- 
nament, scheduled  for  March 
18th,  will  be  teams  represent- 
ing Boston  U.,  Merrimack, 
Suffolk,  UMass,  Lowell  Tech, 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  and 
Clark.  An  extramural  pro- 
gram, according  to  Professor 
Flumere,  is  an  idea  that  has 
met  with  much  success  in  the 
Midwest,  and  is  just  starting 
to  hit  this  area.  The  partici- 
pating schools  have  an  option 
of  sending  either  their  own  in- 
tramural league  championship 
team,  or  an  intramural  all-star 
team.  Trophies  will  be  present- 
ed to  the  first  and  second  place 
teams,  and  a  trophy  will 
also  be  awarded  for  the  most 
valuable  player  in  the  tourna- 
ment. Competition  starts  at 
10.00  a.m.  Saturday,  with 
Brandeis  against  Suffolk,  and 
continues  all  day  with  the 
Final  at  7:00  p.m.  Spectators 
are  welcome. 
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Meet 


the  only 


man 


Brandeis 
with 
139  jets. 

Michael  Weinberger 

TWA  Campus  Representative 


He's  the  guy  to  know  when  it  comes  to  travel.  TWA 
specially  trained  him  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  go 
places  in  the  U.  S.  and  to  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia.  He*s 
the  man  to  see  forTWA  50/50  Club  cards— you  can  get 
'em  right  on  the  spot.  Working  with  your  local  travel 
agent,  he  can  help  you  with  travel  plans,  tours,  sched- 
ules, fares,  ticket  arrangements — right  on  campus. 

Easy?  Just  call  Mike  at  899-5646.  Tell  him  where 
you  want  to  go— and  he'll  warm  up  a  jet. 
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Intramural   Standings 

As  of  March  8 


A-Ieague  W 

Bio  Chems  6 

Good  Guys  6 

Aged  4 

Jumping  Chodes  4 

Rat  Mothers  2 

XXXX  2 

B-ieague  W 

S.  I.  7 

Grads  5 

Hungry  Treigns  5 

Mad  Dogs  5 

Fighting  Iri.sh  3 

North  D  2nd  2 

Grinders  1 

Anonymous     I  0 

C-league  W 

Stools  7 

J.  T.  Dancers  6 

Crams  6 

Bloody  Men  6 

Schnelldorfers  4 

Artisteia  3 

Markmen  3 

Bruins  2 

Lay  Ups  2 

Mogen  Davids  2 

Asher  Men  2 

Upper  U  2 

De  Woist  1 


L 

2 
2 
4 
4 
6 
6 

L 

0 
2 
2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
5 
6 


Intramural  Volleyball 
Professor  Flumere  has  an- 
nounced that  intramural 
volleyball  rosters  may  be 
picked  up  at  the  gym  any- 
time before  Easter  Vacation, 
and  should  be  handed  in  no 
later  than  March  31. 


Two  years  ajgo,  Tom  Haggerty  was  a  third-string  scrub  on 
the  Watertown  High  School  basketball  team.  Four  months  ago, 
Barry  Zimmerman  succumbed  and  decided  to  play  for  the 
Brandeis  varsity  this  season,  very  much  overweight  and  not 
terribly  excited  about  the  season  ahead.  On  December  1,  the 
much-heralded  freshman  Bob  Nayer  turned  in  a  tight,  error- 
laden  first  half  in  his  first  appearance  in  a  college  basketball 
game,  prompting  the  boys  to  say  how  he  needed  a  little  time 
before  he  could  really  be  considered  at  all.  And  two  days 
later,  Steve  Katzman,  the  ball-handler  and  floor  leader  of  the 
Judges,  injured  himself  out  of  competition  until  at  least  Febru- 
ary, if  not  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  As  for  Bruce  Singal, 
well — he  got  on  the  roster  gratuitously  and  didn't  figure  to 
amount  to  much. 

Somehow,  though,  Nature,  Hubie  LeBlanc,  and  a  large  over- 
dose of  magic  all  worked  together  in  the  last  three-and-a-half 
months  to  make  mournful  fretters  and  back-seat  pollsters  just 
a  little  red  in  the  cheeks.  The  culmination  of  the  grand  re- 
versal process  was  as  grandiose  and  colorful  as  it  was  truly 
indicative  of  the  basketball  team  that  was  built  at  Brandeis 
during  this  past  season.  Brandeis  defeated  Bowdoin,  90-77, 
with  a  fast-breaking  offense  that  surprised  the  fans  as  much 
as  it  caught  Bowdoin  off-balance,  with  three  performances 
good  enough  to  send  the  record  book  into  confusion,  and  a  team 
effort  that  must  continue  to  exalt  the  hopeful  and  give  pause 
to  even  the  most  doubting  souls  who  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  Brandeis  basketball  as  it  has  appeared  in  recent  years. 

The  game  portrayed  as  clearly  as  any  could  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Judges  this  season.  Tom  Haggerty,  for  instance,  the 
unconiident  freshman  of  last  season  who  didn't  know  what  it 
was  to  jump  for  a  rebound  or  shoot  from  farther  than  a  foot 
from  the  basket,  took  down  enough  rebounds  (17)  to  make  him 
the  leading  rebounder  for  a  season  in  Brandeis  history,  became 
the  leader  in  field  goal  percentage  for  a  season  (55%),  scored 
the  497th  point  of  his  college  career,  and  looked  like  no  one 
familiar  to  basketball  fans  at  Brandeis.  Barry  Zimmerman, 
sparring  a  12-point  scoring  average  for  half  the  season,  in- 
cluding the  indelible  scoreless  evening  against  M.I.T.  after  a 
31-pt.  performance  last  year,  canned  33  points  to  make  him 
the  third  leading  point-maker  in  Brandeis  history  and  send  the 
stands  into  a  mad  frenzy.   This  performance,  too,  was  the  climax 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 

Intramural  Mat  Tourney: 
East  Wrestlers  Victorious 

by  JON   GAGE 


The  First  Annual  Brandeis 
Intramural  Wrestling  Tourna- 
ment was  held  last  Thursday, 
March  9.  The  tournament  be- 
gan at  7  p.m.  and  wrestling 
continued  for  nearly  two  hours. 
Ted  Reese,  coach  of  the  success- 
ful Brandeis  wrestling  team 
and  undefeated  AAU  wrestling 
champ  of  Now  England  for 
three  consecutive  years,  was  in 
charge  of  the  meet,  as  creator 
and  organizer.  Members  of  the 
varsity  wrestling  squad,  who 
were  not  eligible  for  the  intra- 
mural competition,  acted  as 
referees,  timers,  scorers,  and 
coaches.  There  were  no  casual- 
ties among  the  more  than  twen- 


PIECE  O'PIZZA 

FREE  DELIVERY 

For  4  or  More  Pizzas 

897  MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 
'  Phone  893-9047 


ty   participants. 

Participants  in  the  tourna- 
ment  were  divided  into  three 
teams:  the  Judges,  East,  and 
Ridgewood.  There  was  compe- 
tition on  both  individual  and 
team  levels.  Each  individual 
competed  with  other  members 
of  one  of  the  six  weight  classes, 
and  each  individual  win  was 
added  onto  one  of  the  team 
scores.  The  team  results  showed 
the  East  team  on  top  with  a 
score  of  18.  The  Judges  proved 
to  l>e  the  second  best  matmen 
with  a  score  of  16  points,  while 
Ridgewood  was  pinned  to  13 
points. 

Individual  champions  in  each 
of  the  six  weight  categories 
were  as  follows:  123  pound 
class — Mike  Murphy;  137  — 
Mitch  Posner;147  —  Jonathan 
Gage;  157  —  Charles  Vidich; 
167  —  Tony  Annesi;  177  — 
Art  Zinn. 


COMIIMQ  TO 
NE\/\/  YORK? 


WHO  NEEDS 
B(K(N(S? 


Not  our  snow  bunnies  in  stretch  pants!  This  year's  crop  is  not  to  be 
missed,  so  why  head  South  on  your  Spring  vacation  when  you  could  be 
skiing  and  swinging  here  at  our  exciting  new  major  ski  area.  We've  got 
2  mountains,  7  major  lifts  (including  4  double  chairs),  24  well-groomed 
slopes  and  trails,  a  big,  beautiful  new  base  lodge,  great  food,  and  rea- 
sonable prices,  It's  a  fast,  easy  drive  via  Interstate  93  to  W.  Campton-  then 
follow  signs.  Still  hooked  on  bikinis?  You  can  go  to  the  beach  all  Summer. 


MAKE  WILLIAM  SLOANE  HOUSE  YMCA 
YOUR  HEADQUARTERS  IN  N.  Y.  C. 

REASONABLE  •  COMFORTABLE  •  CONVENIENT 

Save  money.  Go  further.  Stay 
longer.  The  William  Sloane  House 
YMCA  has  1491  rooms  available 
to  men,  women  and  groups,  sen* 
sibly  priced  at  $3.15-$4.60  single; 
$5.00-$5.20  double.  Rates  include 
YMCA  membership.  Enjoy  conven- 
ient transportation  to  everything. 

Coffee  Shop  •  Cafeteria  •  Laundry 

Barber  Shop  •  Check  Room 

Tailor  •  Sightseeing  •  TV  Room 
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Extramurals 

The  first  annual  Brandeis 
extramural  Basketball  tour- 
nament was  held  last  Satur- 
day at  the  Shapiro  Athletic 
Center  and  was  won  by  Suf- 
folk University  who  upset 
the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, 73-71.  In  this  all  day 
tournament,  Suffolk  beat 
Brandeis  in  the  morning  and 
defeated  B.U.  in  an  89-88 
thriller  in  the  afternoon. 
UMass  had  won  convincing- 
ly over  Clark  and  Coast 
Guard. 
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Schwartz  Fires  Two  Quad  Heads; 
Director  States  Concern  Over  Staff 

By  STEVEN  KRAMER 

Harris  Schwartz,  Director  of  Residence,  discussed  his  ideas 


on  the  nature  of  residence  rules  and  expressed  a  number  of  |  Board  of  Review  handed  down  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  the  cases 
objections  to  the  Justice's  treatment  of  the  residence  issue  in  of  30  students  who  had  signed  written  pledges  to  pay  the  Stu- 
an  interview  last  week.  dent  Activities  Foe  and  had   refused  to   pay   it.    Three  of  the 

Schwartz  said  that  he  is  concerned  with  getting  people  on   students  were  present  at  the  hearing  and  argued  their  cases;  the 
the  residence  staff  "who  are  involved  and  interested  in  what   others  did  not  appear  and  were  also  found  guilty 


they  are  doing,  and  not  doing  the  thing  as  a  nice  sideline."    He 
confirmed  that  he  had  originally  hoped  to  hire  full-time  quad 


directors  next  year,  but  that  after  reconsideration,  this  plan  was  cording  Secretary  Alan  Shakin,  jurisdiction  was  accepted  by  a 
not  adopted.  Instead,  Schwartz  will  have  a  full-time  adminis-  3-0  vote  on  the  grounds  that,  although  the  agreements  signed 
trative  assistant  next  year.  |  were  not   legally   binding   contracts   because   the   .signers   were 

Schwartz  stated  that  he  did  not  see  the  residence  staff  as  minors,  they  are  valid  agreements  in  the  University  context, 
policemen.  He  hopes  that  rules  will  be  self-enforced.  "If  you  This  was  also  the  primary  reason  given  for  the  Court's 
have  rules-  to  mean  anything,  someone  must  enforce  them.  The  |  final  decision.  The  defendants  gave  two  principal  arguments  in 
most  obvious  level  is  self-enforcement.  You  have  two  options:  defense  of  their  position.  At  a  Council-sponsored  dance,  the 
to  break  it  or  enforce  it.  If  you  observe  the  rule,  you  strengthen  j  students  said,  they  had  been  given  the  agreements  to  sign  as  a 
the  rule.  If  you  break  the  rule,  for  whatever  the  reason,  you  condition  of  admittance.  They  had  read  the  agreements  hastily 
must  be  prepared  to  suffer  the  consequences.  The  second  level  or  not  at  all,  and  therefore  thought  they  should  not  be  held 
(of  enforcement)  is  community.|. . ^.responsible  for  thorn.  This  arg- 


The  Justice  has  learned  that«f 
two  of  the  present  quadrangle 
directors,   the  Meyers  and  the 
Kellys,  will  not  be  rehired  for 
next  year. 

According  to  the  Meyers, 
Harris  Schwartz  announced  to 
the  quad  directors  on  Feb.  28 
that  non^e  of  the  present  direc- 
tors would  be  rehired  for  next 
year.  The  reason  given  was 
that  Schwartz  wanted  to  hire 
professionals  who  would  re- 
ceive full-time  salaries.  Meyers 
said  that  this  decision  pro- 
voked "furor  and  indignation," 
because  no  advance  notice  had 
been  given  to  the  quad  direc- 
tors, and  they  had  been  given 
no  opportunity  to  defend  the 
present  system. 

By  March  2,  one  of  the  quad 
directors  had  been  rehired,  and 
a  series  of  interviews  with 
Schwartz  had  been  set  up  for 
the  others.  According  to 
Schwartz,  several  options  had 
been  available.  "At  one  point 
one  seemed  better  than  an- 
other. It  turned  out  after  fur- 
ther consideration  that  the 
original  thinking  was  not  the 
best." 

The  Meyt?rs  were  inter- 
viewed by  Schwartz  last  Fri- 
day. He  told  them  that  they 
were  not  going  to  be  rehired 
for  the  next  year.  According  to 

the   Meyers,    Schwartz   rcfusi^d 

to  give  any  explicit  reason  for  !  with     him.    Moreover,     it    has  i  load  as  simply  a  means  of  mak 
their    firing,    saying    that    the  I  been  impossible  for  him  to  send  |  ing 


Court  Compels  Thirty 
To  Pay  Student  Fee 

By   NIKKI  PETROFF 

In  an  unanimous  decision  rendered  Saturday,  the  Student 


At  the  jurisdictional  hearing,  attendtxi  by  Justice-in-Coun- 
sel  Arthur  Telegan.  Executive  Secretary  Marc  Hoffman,  and  Re- 


enforcement.  Either  normal 
moral  suasion  alone  will  pre- 
vent disregard  of  the  rules,  i.e. 
the  students  themselves  feel 
uncomfortable,  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  community  must  en- 
force it  —  preferably  if  the 
first  two  things  fail." 

In  response  to  criticisms  that 
have  been  raised  at  the  alleged 
lack  of  communication  between 
the    residence     staff    and     Mr 


EPC  Study  Favors 
Four  Course  Load 


The  Student  Educational  Pol-* 


ument  was  considered  invalid 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  the 
signer's  responsibility  to  read 
the  contract  he  is  signing,  and 
that  the  defendants  had  the 
alternative  of  paying  the  stated 
admi.ssion  fee. 

Gary  Lander,  attorney  for 
one  of  the  defendants,  argued 
that  the  agreement  was  uncon- 
stitutional,   since    the    Student 


icies    Committee    has    released  stricted  program  of  study  which  Union   Constitution   states   that 


reason    was    intangible.    When    out   replies   to   all    the    reports    cult 


as  simply  a  means  of  mak- i  we  see  tlie  optional  five  course   }!l^,  n^vmr^nj'"'"'^''^  ^^  ^^"^  ^"^ 
the  student's  life  less  diffi-    load   as  an   exception   and   m>t .   ^J'  \    ,h,:„«.. 


asked   to   be   more  specific,   he  :  of   the   residence  staff.   He  has 
(Continued  on  Page  6)         I         (Continued  on   Page  7) 


we  believe  that  such  |  the  rule,  but  as  a  necessary  ex- 


INOW  COIDI 


Council  Investigates 
Folk  Festival  Plans 

Last  Sunday  Student  Council  empowered  Paul  Broeker  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  holding  the  1966-67  Folk  Festival, 
which  was  allocated  $2300  in  this  year's  budget.  Before  Coun- 
cil acted,  Greg  Prestopino,  in  charge  of  both  the  Folk  Festival 
and  Cholmondeley's,  had  expressed  severe  doubt  that  the  allo- 
cation was  sufficient  to  provide  a  successful  event  and  that  folk 
music  is  still  popular  enough  to  draw  a  large  gate.  Prestopino 
also  disclosed  that  there  are  "considerable  folk  festivals  in  the 
area"  whose  performers  are  "better  than  what  we  could  get." 

Broeker    stressed   the    "opti-,|, 

mistic  side  of  the  festival."  He  i  ^ 

Committee  Votes 
For  Seven  Day 
Parietal  Hours 

A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  University  Committee  on 
Student  Affairs  voted  for  the 
establishment  of  parietals  seven 
days  a  wt?ek  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  existing  weekend  hours. 
The  Committee  voted  to  have 
parietals  from  3:00  p.m.  to 
11:00  p.m.  on  Sundays  and 
weekdays,  and  from  1:00  p.m. 
to  2:15  a.m.  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays.  Since  this  commit- 
tee is  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Administrative  Committt?e  of 
the  Faculty,  all  its  recommen- 
dations must  be  presented  to 
the  Administrative  Committee 
for  approval. 

The  Committee  consists  of 
Dean  of  Students  Philip  Dris- 
coll.  Director  of  Residence  Har- 
ris Schwartz,  Director  of 
Health  Services  Dr.  Sprague 
(Continued  on  Page  7> 


stated  the  possibility  of  wor'/c- 
ing  in  a  partnership  with  a 
Boston  folk  production  com- 
pany.By  sharing  the  receipts 
from  any  attendance  over  1500 
with  the  production  company, 
and  by  employing  student  labor 
in  setting  up  the  gym,  Broeker 
predicted  that  the  cost  of  the 
festival  would  be  "somewhene 
between  $575  and  $2300.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  lower  figure  and 
most  likely  not  the  higher." 
Both  Broeker  and  Representa- 
tivxj  Allan  Lichtman  stressed 
the  necessity  of  attempting  to 
hold  the  festival  because  its  al- 
location was  approved  by 
voters  when  they  accepted  the 
entire  budget.  Not  holding  the 
fi»stival,  they  felt,  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence. 

Council  also  di.scussed  Chol- 
mondeley's talent  policy  and 
their  policy  on  enforcing  SAF. 
In  regard  to  that,  the  Council 
vited  to  employ  themselves  at 
$1.30  an  hour  to  work  at  the 
cofTV?e  house  to  check  I.D.'s. 
Council  also  voted  new  allo- 
cations to  various  clubs,  in- 
cluding $1350  to  the  Justice. 


a     superficial     judgment     falls!  ception  nonetheless  ...  It  is  as 


prey  to  the  fallacy  that  educa 
tion  can  be  measured  in  course 
hours." 

The  EPC  statement  formu- 
lates the  advantages  of  the  pro- 
posal over  the  present  system. 
"The  addition  to  education  pro- 
vided by  the  fifth  course  in  the 


sumed  that  the  fifth  course 
would  be  made  available  with- 
out additional  fee." 

The  EPC  report  outlines  the 
modifications  of  the  General 
Education  system  and  concen- 
tration requirements  which 
would    be    necessitated    by    the 


were  judged 
guilty  of  failing  to  fulfill  their 
pledges  and  are  under  Court 
order  to  pay  the  money  they 
owe. 


present  system  is  too  often  out- 1  adoption  of  the  four  course  pro- 
weighed  by  the  cost  incurred  posal.  While  the  proportion  of 
by  over-extending  the  student's  Gen  Ed  courses  in  the  minimal 
time,  attention,  and  interest.  A  four  course  per  semester  sys- 
reduced  course  load  will  tend  tem  would  remain  consistent 
to  deepen  and  intensify  the  con-  j  with  the  proportions  in  the 
centration  devoted  by  the  stu-    present  system  (dropping  from 


dent   to   each  course  and   thus 
augment  the  profit  he  derives." 

EPC's  specific  proposals  are 
based  largely  on  a  course  load 
poll  of  student  opinion.  "The 
EPC  considers  its  results  sig- 
nificant because  of  its  belief 
that  students  should  be  regard 


42%  to  41%),  the  number  of 
required  courses  would  dimin- 
ish and  the  requirements  would 
become  less  st)ecific.  The  pro- 
posed requirements  "would  in- 
clude 3  semesters  each  in  sci- 
ences and  social  sciences  with 
at  least  one  semester  in  each  of 


ed  as  respectable  authorities  on    the  two  groups  of  requirements 

of  these  schools;  3  semesters  of 

humanities;  1  semester  of  cre- 

(Continued  on   Page  7) 


their  education  .  .  ,  there  is  no 
group  in  the  University  more 
immediately  familiar  with  the 
con.sequences  of  tlie  present 
system."  Of  eight  possible  al- 
ternative plans,  students  clearly 
opted  for  the  "four  course  load 
with  an  optional  fifth  course 
which  would  be  taken  either 
for  a  regular  grade  or  pass- 
fail."  This  protK>sal  was  the 
first  choice  of  203  respondents, 
while  no  other  option  received 
more  than  40  first  choice  votes. 
With  the  stipulation  that  the 
pass-fail  system  be  applicable 
to  courses  included  in  a  four- 
course  load,  EPC  "strongly  rec- 
ommends" revision,  as  selected ; 
in  the  student  polls.  i 

The  report  maintains  the  es- 
sentiality of  the  optional  fifth 
course  to  the  four-course  load 
system,  because  it  will  "ac- 
commodate those  students 
studying  in  areas  which  require 
a  large  number  of  courses  to  | 
complete  meaningful  concen- 1  David  Ben  Gurion,  former 
tration  requirements,  such  as'  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  sjyeak- 
some  of  the  lab  sciences.  It  j  ing  at  a  breakfaat  with  Bran- 
would   free   them   from   a    re- '  deis  students  last  Saturday. 


BrandeisDebaters 
Gain  Qualification 
For  Championship 

The  Brandeis  University  de- 
bate team  qualified  this  week- 
end for  the  national  champion- 
.'Jhips  which  will  bo  held  in 
April  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Allan  Lichtman  and 
Jim  Oliff  represented  Brandvis. 

To  qualify  for  the  National 
Championship  Tournament,  the 
team  had  to  place  in  the  top 
five  at  tile  New  York-New  Eng- 
land regional  eliminations.  In 
attaining  this  jwsition  Licht- 
man and  Oliff  compiled  a  rec- 
ord of  11  wins  :uid  i'lvc  Io.s.st's. 
The  other  teams  that  qualified 
in  this  region  were  Boston 
College,  Dartmouth,  Stonehili, 
.lud   Harvard. 

Approximately  forty  teams 
from  the  entire  country  are 
cho.sen  to  participate  in  the 
National  Championship  Tour- 
nament. This  is  the  second  time 
that  Brandeis  has  qualified  for 
this  tournament;  the  first  time 
was  in  1965. 

The  Brandeis  debate  team 
has  compiled  a  very  successful 
record  this  .sea.son.  Tiiey  at- 
tended six  nation-wide  tourna- 
ments and  placed  in  the  top 
ten  in  four  of  them. 


Folio 

FOI.iO.  Brandeis  literary 
magazine,  welcomes  manu- 
scripts. They  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  Richard  Burgin  or 
Jeremy  Cott.  l/Ieetings  at 
7.30  on  Thursday  evenings 
in  Rabb  208. 
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Decency  and  Trust 

We  arc  not  in  a  poFition  to  evaluate  the  qualifications 
requisite  to  the  position  of  quad  director,  especially  since  the 
functions  of  the  various  residence  staff  positions  have  never 
been  made  clear.  But  what  we  must  certainly  object  to  is  the 
procedure  employed  by  the  Residence  omce  in  its  hiring  and 
firing  procedure  for  quad  directors.  ,     ,.       .  ,-       • 

Jt  was  not  decent  to  call  in  the  quad  directors,  dismiss 
them,  and  then,  after  brief  reconsideration,  hire  some  back  tind 
not  rehire  others,  without  explaining  to  the  parties  hred  the 
reason  for  their  ri  moval.  Nor  is  it  good  policy  to  employ  oral 
contracts  when  parties  of  the  agreement  representing  the  Uni- 
versity are  no  hunger  at  Brandeis  or  may  no  longer  remember 
the  precise  terms  of  the  agreements. 

This  mode  of  procedure  is  hardly  guaranteed  to  improve  the 
situation  of  chronic  mistrust  which  exists  at  Brandeis  bel^^^^'" 
just  aU)ut  everyone.  When  Brandeis  was  founded,  when  it  had 
to  hght  for  its  very  existence,  perhaps  some  sharp  business 
techniques  were  ju.sti liable.  But  when  an  institution  is  pound- 
ing on  the  d(»or  of  the  Ivy  League,  it  will  have  to  learn  how  to 
treat  those  people  who  make  it  up.  Unless  a  feeling  of  niutual 
respect  and  trust  develops  here,  unless  Brandeis  grows  into  a 
true  community,  its  triumphs  will  consist  in  the  size  of  Us 
Ford  grants,  the  splendor  of  its  buildings,  and  the  brand  names 
of  its  faculty.  Unless  Brandeis  becomes  a  true  community,  it 
will  be  nothing  more  than  a  microcosm  of  the  world  which  sur- 
rounds it.  It  must  try  to  be  more. 


Class  Government      | 


For 

By  NORM    AARONSON 
ami  RK  HARD  SAIVKTZ 

Tlie  Brandeis  Student  Union 
voted  in  favor  of  Class  Govern- 
ment in  the  last  refert  ndum. 
We  ask  you  to  follow  this  one 
step  further,  and  vote  YES  on 
next  Tuesdays  referendum. 
This  addition  to  the  Constitu- 
tion will  define  and  clarify 
Class  Government.  Council 
dors  not  reco'^nize  your  ability 
or  interest  to  decide  on  this 
is.sue  which  afreets  the  student 
body.  On  Feb.  6,  Council  took 
action  (the  constitutionality  of 
which  has  been  questioned) 
abolishing  Class  Government. 
Council  then  had  to  be  prodded 
into  the  first  referendum 
(which  it  lost),  and  has  now 
called  this  referendum,  not  for 
your  benefit,  but  rather  to  "en- 
hance the  Council's  court  case" 
(B  U.S.C.  Bulletin  3/16,  67)  in 
abolishing  Cla.ss  Government. 

We  feel  that  Class  Govern- 
ment has  a  useful  purpose  in 
the  Brandeis  Community.  Class 
Government  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  sponsor  such  functions 
as:  the  Brother-Sister  Pro- 
gram, Jr.  Parent  Weekend, 
Commencement  Week,  and  va- 
rious concert  and  lecture  pres- 
entations. Should  Class  Gov- 
ernment be  abolished,  the  oc- 
currence of  these  and  other 
functions  in  future  years  will 
be  lift  to  the  whims  of  Coun- 
cil. A  need  rxists  for  auton- 
omous class  organizations  in- 
dependent of  Student  Council 
and  directly  responsive  to  the 
members  of  their  respective 
class. 

We  ask  you  to  vole  YES  on 
March  28,  1967,  and  thereby 
return  Class  Government  to  the 
legal  status  it  held  prior  to  its 
omission  in  the  new  Brandeis 
Student  Union  Constitution. 


Against 


FROM  THE 
STUDENT   COUNCIL 

After  extensive  study,  the 
Student  Council  has  concluded 
that  tlie  continued  existence  of 
class  government  is  not  justi- 
fied, in  accordance  with  this 
decision,  the  Council  voted  to 
withdraw  its  support  of  class 
governments.  We  would  there- 
fore urge  all  students  to  vote 
NO  on  the  upcoming  referen- 
dum. 

The  Student  Council  has  con- 
cluded that  all  the  useful  func- 
tions performed  by  class  gov- 
ernments could  just  as  easily 
be  performed  by  Student 
Council  or  Student  Council 
Committees.  The  Brother-Sister 
program  could  be  handled  by 
a  sub-committee,  of  the  Orien- 
tation Committee,  thus  insuring 
better  co-ordination  between 
the  two;  Junior  Parent  Week- 
end could  be  managed  by  an 
appointed  Council  Committee 
of  Juniors  (on  the  model  of 
the  Orientation  Week  and 
Charity  Week).  Commence- 
ment duties  could  be  handled 
by  the  Senior  representatives 
to  Student  Council. 

The  Student  Council  has  fur- 
ther concluded  that  class  gov- 
ernment elections  have  added 
to  the  proliferation  of  elections 
on  campus,  and  therefore  prv- 
cluded  sufficient  attention  to 
the  class  elections  themselves, 
and  detracted  from  other  elec- 
tions. In  addition,  the  at- 
tempted collection  of  class  dues 
appeared  to  be  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  SAF,  may  have 
discouraged  SAF  payment. 

Student  Council  cannot  ac- 
cept the  premise  that  the  sim- 
ple existence  of  an  institution 
justifies  it.  Institutions  should 
bear  the  responsibility  of  con- 
tinually demonstrating  their 
worth.  When  they  are  incap- 
able of  this  they  should  no 
longer  \ye  sustained.  "They 
have  had  years  to  prove  their 
contribution  to  the  Student 
Union  but  they  have  failed  to 

(Continued  on  Page   6) 
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Coinplcte  Disapproval 

To  the  Editor: 

As  men's  Resident  Counselor 
in  Ma.ssell  I  wish  to  express  my 
complete  disapproval  of  the  re- 
cent decision  to  dismiss  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Meyers  as  Directors 
of  this  Quadrangle. 

I  am  not  particularly  sur- 
prised that  an  oral  contract 
has  bci'n  broken,  since  even 
the  best  intent  ioncd  verbal 
promises  could  not  be  expected 
to  withstand  the  frequent  and 
sudden  changes  in  University 
policy.  But  I  am  surprised  that 
my  estimation  )i  thosv  under 
whom  1  have  worked  for  the 
past  six  months  should  be  so 
completely  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  Director  of  Resi- 
dence. 

The  Meyer.s'  have  done  their 
job  well,  and  in  the  unstable 
posture  of  .straddling  the  gap 
between  administration  and 
students  have  kept  their  bal- 
ance better  than  most.  They 
have  been  patient  and  generous 
with  their  time  far  beyond 
what  by  rights  should  be  ex- 
pected. Thv  tra^'ic  incidents 
which  occurred  last  semester 
were  in  no  way  caused  by 
faults  on  the  part  of  the  stall, 
and  simply  demonstrate  the 
diflicult  situation  with  which 
the  staff  has  Uen  asked  to  deal. 

I  can  see  no  reason  wliy  the 
Meyers'  should  be  dismissed, 
unless  the  duties  of  next  year's 
Quadrangle  Directors  are  to  be 
so  diffen^nt  from  this  year's  as 
to  rcHjuire  completely  different 
qualifications.  And  if  this  is  the 
case,  I  wonder  at  the  flexibility 
of  the  Quad  Directors  who 
have  been  asked  to  remain. 

I  am  sure  this  decision  will 
come  to  be  regarded  by  all  con- 
cerned as  an  error. 

Kevin  Hargreaves 


Both  thesv  tasks  have  fallen  to 
the  Meyers. 

2.  The  attempts  of  the 
Meyers  to  ac(piaint  Mr. 
Schwartz  with  the  serious 
problems  of  this  ciuadrangle 
have  apparently  been  treated 
as  tonftssions  of  guilt  for  in 
some  way  having  created  the 
problems.  . 

3.  The  Meyers  have  tried 
to  fill  the  vacuum  in  the  social 
life  of  the  (juadranglc  by  open- 
ing their  home  and  devoting 
their  time  to  informal  gather- 
ings of  students;  they  have 
thus  tried  to  meet  the  students 
for  whom  they  are  responsible. 
They  have  personally  aided 
floor  functions  with  time,  en- 
thusiasm, and  money  from  their 
own  pockets.  They  have  made 
themselves  accessible  and  re- 
spc^nsible  ut  all  times,  often  de- 
voting hours  (sddom  at  their 
own  convenience)  to  the  prob- 
lems of  individual  students. 
And  they  have  respected  and 
defended  the  rii^iits  of  those 
stud(  nts.  and  the  rest  of  us  who 
live  in  the  tpjadrangle. 

If  such  residence  staff  per- 
sonnel arc  not  suflkient  for  Mr. 
Schwartz's  purposes,  then  we 
look  for  the  fault,  not  in  the 
Meyers',  but  in  Mr.  Schwartz's 
purposes. 

Richard  Rock  ford  '69 
Bill  Callahan  '69 


Personality  Cult 

To  the  Editor: 

"Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride 
the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus.  .  .  .'* 

As  the  autocratic  editor  of 
another  (if  unimportant)  Bran- 
deis periodical  and  the  benevo- 
lent despot  of  a  major  (if  un- 
known) student  organization, 
we,  in  our  most  drunken  delu- 
sions of  grandeur,  never 
dreamed  of  placing  our  names 
in  solitary  splendor  as  sover- 
eign Sun  Kings  of  our  respec- 
tive domains.  This  bold-faced 
development  of  a  personality 
cult,  as  evidenced  in  the 
shrunken  masthead  of  The 
Justice  of  last  Tuesday,  demon- 
strates a  colossal  arrogance  un- 
matched in  the  rise  of  power 
of  the  century's  other  great  dic- 
tators. In  recent  months,  suc- 
cessive issues  of  The  Justice 
have  increasingly  yielded  evi- 
dence that  they  are  the  product 
of  a  single  mind  and  hand — 
"the  lengthened  shadow  of  one 
man."  We  implore  the  powers 
that  be  to  restore  the  modest 
prominence  the  names  of  those 
devoted  (though  lesser)  men 
whose  efforts  also  contribute 
(however  weakly)  to  the  crea- 
tion of  this  «:n'at  Philipic. 
Dan  Hibshman  '67 
Yearbook  Editor 
Harry  Kreislcr  '67 
President,  Humanist  Club 
Editor's  Note:  The  Justice 
will  sponsor  three  minutes  of 
hate  for  Harry  Kreislcr  and 
Dan  Hibshman. 


ment.«5,  I  am  sorry.  To  those 
who  are  incensed  in  general 
and  are  not  concerned  with 
"personalities,"  I  merely  ask 
you  to  wait  a  while  until  we 
know  what  is  going  on,  so  that 
we  may  report  back  to  you 
with  the  facts,  as  well  as  with 
our  reaction  to  them. 

Stephen  Herman  '61 
March  15,  19«7 


Injustice 

To  the  Editor: 

The  refusal  of  Harris 
Schwartz  to  rehire  Carol  and 
Eric  Meyers  as  Massell  Quad 
directors  for  reasons  which  he 
can  only  describe  as  "in- 
tangible" is  the  latest  and 
worst  confirmation  of  his  in- 
credible lack  of  understanding 
of  that  area  of  University  life 
for  which  he  is  responsible. 
The  injustice  to  the  Meyers  in 
the  face  of  their  serious  at- 
tempt to  do  a  good  job  in  an 
impossible  situation  is  apparent 
to  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  life  in  Massell  Quad- 
rangle, among  which  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  Office  of  Residence 
has  been  ambivalent  to  the 
point  of  criminal  neglect  both 
in  the  formation  of  rules  and 
methods  for  their  enforcement, 
and  in  their  handling  of  stu- 
dents'    individual     difficulties. 


Luce's  Ghost 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Justice  was  in  an  angry 
mood  this  past  Tuesday.  The 
paper  seemed  to  be  permeated 
with  stories  about  Harris 
Schwartz'  plans  for  his  cadre 
of  dedicated  pejlicemen.  Seeing 
as  1  have  at  this  time  the  rather 
dubious  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  19  chosxn  to  be  an 
assistant  residence  counselor 
next  year,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  comments. 

That  the  tone  of  the  Justice 
article  was  just  a  little  bit 
slanted  and  emotional  would 
be  a  huge  compliment  to  the 
publication.  One  could  almost 
see  Henry  Luce's  ghost  be- 
.striding  the  narr(>w  halls  of 
Mailman  Hall  on  Sunday  night. 
Now  it  is  certainly  understand- 
able to  anyone  that  when  a 
few  people  are  chosen  for  some 
position,  those  who  don't  make 
it — as  well  as  those  who  are 
unhappy  for  those  who  don't 
make  it — will  raise  all  kinds 
of  qu<  .'-tions  and  doubts  about 
tlic  entire  selection  procedure. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  a 
little  more  involved,  since  sev- 
eral people  were  chosen  who 
are  "active"  in  school  socio- 
political areas.  And  if  this  don't 
beat  all:  four  of  the  boys  actu- 
ally live  next  to  each  other  and 
are  good  friends! 

Isn't  this  enough  to  send 
sliivers  up  and  dov.n  your 
democratic  spine?  Hardly.  The 
cliarge  that  many  of  the  arc's- 
elect  are  of  the  same  "person- 
ality type"  is  plainly  absurd. 
If  you  mean  alike  in  the  sense 
that  many  have  held  some  of- 
fice or  position  on  campus — 
that  is  correct.  But  as  far  as 
personality  goes,  we  are  all 
very  very  diflerent.  This  seems 
too  facile  an  observation  to 
have  to  make.  The  truth  is,  in 
fact,  that  in  the  case  of  tho.se 
four  boys  who  live  next  to  each 
other,  there  are  constant  argu- 
ments and  disputes  and  "per- 
sonality' cla.shes  and  lights  and 
so  on.  Yes,  they  are  friends, 
but  each  one  is  completely  an 
individual,  and  each  one  sees 
the  world  in  his  own  way,  and 
each  one  will  execute  his 
duties  in  a  distinct  manner. 
Morris  Voge'l,  ARC  of  the  Year, 
it  was  not  a  power  block  that 
was  selected,  I  tell  you.  And 
how  many  of  us  do  you  know 
personally,    anyway? 

Further,  to  my  knowledge, 
not  one  of  us  has  signed  any 
ph'dge  to  act  as  policemen  for 
Mr.  Schwartz.  Many  of  us  were 
not  asked  any  leading  ques- 
tions at  all.  We  are  not  sudden- 
ly going  to  become  lackey's 
for  the  residence  of!ice,  but 
neither  are  we  going  to  take 
our  positions  lightly.  Many  of 
us  already  disagree  with  Mr. 
Schwartz  on  a  number  of  is- 
sues, and  these  will  be  fully 
discussed.  In  short,  the  money 
we  are  receiving,  while  it  may 
be  an  "inducement,"  it  is  not  a 
bribe.  To  those  who  are  ter- 
ribly  upset  by  these  appoint- 


Goldfarb  Attacked! 

To  the  Editor: 

In  last  week's  issue  of  the 
Justice,  there  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle by  ace  reporter  Chuck 
Goldfarb,  "Se^niors  Caught  in  a 
Money  Bind."  We  take  oliense 
at  some  fallacies  and  one  total- 
ly inaccurate  and  vicious  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Goldfarb  maele. 

The  article  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  financial  status  of  last 
year's  junior  class  was  kept  a 
secret.  This  was  definitely  not 
the  case.  Mr.  Goldfarb  stated, 
"Last  year's  officers  .  .  .  ne- 
glected to  tell  their  classmates 
that  the  class  of  '67  was  spon- 
soring the  Dick  Gregory  Con- 
cert, to  the  tune  of  $160."  First, 
we  certainly  ditln't  keep  it  a 
secret  that  we  were  sponscring 
it.  We  were  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  were.  Secondly, 
Mr.  Goldfarb  implies  that  the 
$160  was  a  large  sum  of  money. 
The  usual  fee  for  Mr.  Gre::( try's 
services  is  $2500.  We  believe 
it  is  to  our  credit  that  we 
managi^d  to  have  him  perform 
here  at  Brandeis,  an  event 
which  not  only  served  its  pur- 
pose as  the  Brother-Sister  Ex- 
tention  Program,  but  also  sup- 
plemented the  Student  Ct»un- 
cil's  entertainment  budget,  at 
a  cost  of  only  $160  to  the  class 
treasury.  Does  Mr.  Goldlarb 
believe  that  a  referendum 
should  have  been  held  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the 
money  should  have  been  spent? 
A  majority,  NOT  a  minority 
as  Mr.  Goldfarb  stated,  took 
part  in  the  Junior-Parent 
Weekend  last  year.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  class 
attended  the  banquet,  a  pupor- 
tion  larger  than  in  any  other 
>ear.  The  total  cost  of  the 
weekend  was  over  $.3000. 
Atain,  we  think  it  is  to  our 
credit  that  it  cost  the  trea.-ury 
only  $121.95. 

But  most  of  the  credit  i-'oes 
to  Jay  Lichman  who  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  class.  Jay's 
service  to  the  class  last  year  in 
time  and  energy  was  immeas- 
urable. He  refunded  only  a 
percentage  of  his  class  dues 
when  he  left  school  la.'^t  yvar. 
His  first  concern  was  ahvnys 
for  the  financial  good  of  the 
class. 

Mr.  Goldfarb's  article  is 
clearly  an  expression  of  (hs- 
agreement  with  the  concept  of 
class  government.  We  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
the  editors  of  the  Justice  that 
as  such,  it  should  not  have  ap- 
peared on  page  one,  the  page 
that  in  the  world  of  journalisrn 
has  been  traditionally  reserved 
for  facts,  not  opinions. 

Jeffrey  Jacobs 

Ex-President,  Class  of  '67 

Ellen  Globman 

Ex-Vice  President,  Class  of  t>7 

Diane  Lowe 

Ex-Secretary,  Class  of  '67 


Mr.  Goldfarb's  RepBy 

Whether  they  intended  to  do 
.so  or  not,  the  former  ofhcers  ot 
the  class  of  '67  hushed-up  our 
class'  association  with  the  Vi^y<i 
Gregory  Concert  more  efTieieni- 
ly  than  the  NSA  did  its  ClA  re- 
lations. That  the  ofiicers  drove 
a  hard  bargain  with  Mr.  Oici,- 
ory  and  received  his  services 
at  a  relatively  lt)w  pnee  is 
secondary;  that  few  of  their 
classmates  knew  of  the  spon- 
sor.ship   is  more  significant. 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  my 
classmates  attended  the  ban- 
quet (to  receive  the  free  meal 
offered),  but  a  much  smaller 
number  asked  their  parents  to 
spend  a  weekend  at  a  glorifjet» 
"bar  mitzvah  reception"  (the 
description  one  of  last  year  s 
officers  gave  me  at  the  time  as 
an  inducement  to  invite  my 
parents).  .  , 

With  respect  to  Mr.  L>cn- 
man's  actions,  the  records  pres- 
ently held  by  class  treasurer 
Norm  Aaron.son  show  that  tne 
former  treasurer  did  indeed  re- 
fund his  entire  dues  payment. 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Going  To  Canada 


Note  to  the  Reader  .  .  .  While 
the  JUSTICE  does  not  en- 
courage evasion  of  one's  mil- 
itary .service  to  the  State,  it 
does  recognize  the  moral 
problem  which  such  service 
presents  to  many  of  its  read- 
ers. Here  are  presented  three 
articles  intended  to  provide 
the  JUSTICE  readers  with 
Information  about  the  alter- 
natives available  to  individ- 
uals who  object  to  military 
service. 


Those  wtid  are  unwilling  to  than  negative  reasons  for  leav- 
seek  or  unable  to  secure  status  ing  the  U.  S. 
as  a  conscientious  objector,  Judgment  procedure  at  the 
failing  all  other  ways  of  being  Wrder.  To  apply  at  the  border 
unacceptable  to  the  army,  have  is  the  quickest,  safest  way  to 
taken  the  alternative  of  leav-  gain  admission  as  an  immi- 
ing  the  country.  Several  hun-  grant.  Application,  medical  ex- 
dred  draft  evaders  of  varied  am,  and  x-ray  should  be  ob- 
niotivations  are  already  settled  tained  from  a  Canadian  con- 
in  such  Canadian  cities  as  sulate,  completed,  and  present- 
Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Van-  ed.  It  has  proved  a  good  idea 
couver.  to  bring  relevant  documents  —   and  obviously  take  longer.  One 

Anyone   in  reasonable  phys-   diplomas,     degrees     or     tran-   f'-^^^f^t   .^^^^^j'^^^^Vri^^^^^^^ 
ical  and  mental  health  with  a   scripts,      employment      recoin-   ^«  S^^^.^^i^^,,^"  y^"^^"^^^ 
relatively    clean    criminal    rec-   mendations.    occupational    ere-   occupation  may  have  to  be  sub- 
^d  and  some  wa^^^^  dentials,      bank"^  statements,   stantiated  by  mail.    If  rejected 

himself  can  probably  be  accept-  bonds,  evidence  of  other  assets,  ^"f  .^\""?}„f,^P^  J  !^^'  f^,"J^ 
ed  as  a  Canadian  immigrant  or  a  statement  from  relatives  months  One  should  not  apply 
Many  draTl  Cva^rs  m  Can^^^^^  of  support,  if  the  applicant  If.^r.n^^'ln^h' T'f  ^rid^o" t 
now  are  there  illegally  and  needs  it.  If  the  inspector  seems  ifications  (such  as  a  trade  or 
run  the  risk  of  being  returned  skeptical  or  hostile,  one  can  industrial  skill)  and  willing 
to  the  U.  S.  if  they  come  to  the  withdraw  the  application  with- 
attention  of  the  authorities,  out  asking  for  a  formal  deci- 
However  if  one  follows  legal  sion.  This  enables  one  to  re- 
procedure  as  described  below,  apply,  either  at  another  border 
one  is  fairly  safe  from  the  I>oint.  or  with  improved  qual- 
reach  of  Uncle  Sam.  Below  are  ifications  at  the  same  one.  Offi- 
prinled  relevant  sections  of  a  cial  rejection  bars  one  from  re- 
pamphlet  published  by  the  applying  for  several  months. 
Committee  to  Aid  American  Some  have  improved  their  ac- 
War  Objectors.  Box  4231,  Van-  ceptability  by  entering  as  a  vis- 
couver  9,  B.  C.  a  university  itor  to  get  a  letter  from  a  pros- 
based  group  on  the  west  coast,  pective  employer,  or  accept- 
Minor  revisions  have  been  ance  at  a  night  school  or  trade 
aiade  where  necessary.  institute 


Prohibited     classes.      People   *»^«"1?  ^^^^  together  to  avoid 
Who  have  been  associated  w^h   -Xs'VtT w  ^l  ^o^haJe'^; 
subversive     organizations     (in-   ^"'V^^'/l^'tm '!Vhetic  C^^^ 
frequently    applied),    who    are   "^".'^^^J^'r^^'"^*^^^^'''  ^*"*'*' 
known   to  have   been  involved   *    ,jT^i^' .  .      ^.j, 
with  drugs,  who  have  commit-        ^^dgm^ni  by  mail 
ted  crimes  involving  moral  tur- 
pitude    (except    as    a    minor), 
homosexuals,     alcoholics,     and 
seriously   diseased  persons  are 
explicitly     barred.      A     minor 
conviction    of    the    type    stem- 
ming    from     most     demonstra- 
tions is  not  likely  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle    to     acceptance,     though 
more  than  a  couple  would  raise 
serious  doubts.    In  some   U.  S. 
districts    one    can    petition    to 
have     such     a     minor     ohense 
erased  from  the  record. 

A     "landed     immigrant"     is 


ness  to  wait  6  months  or  more. 
Nominated  Immigrants.  Per- 
sons who  have  a  close  relative 
who  is  a  Canadian  citizen  or 
landed  immigrant  and  resident 
in  Canada  and  will  nominate 
them  for  immigrant  status  are 
admitted  quite  easily.  The 
sponsoring  relative  submits  the 
application,  declaring  himself 
"able  to  provide  care  and  main- 
tenance" until  the  immigrant 
"has  establish(>d  himself  suc- 
iifa  r  r  i  e  d    couples   cessfully."  This  can  be  done  if 


Concientious  Ob/ection 

By  JON  ANNIS 

There  are  two  classifications  for  Conscientious  Objectort: 
the  1-0  for  individuals  obje»cting  to  all  military  service  and  la-0 
for  those  who  will  accept  service  in  unarmeni  capacity  only. 
They  were  originally  given  only  to  members  of  the  traditional 
peace  churches.  Recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  like  the  Seeger 
Decision,  however,  have  made  them  available  to  a  much  broad- 
er range  of  people.  Seeger  expressed  "skepticism  or  disbelief  in 
the  existence  of  God."  He  describexi  his  belief  as  "devotion  to 
goodness  and  virtue  for  their  own  sakes  and  a  religious  faith 

in  a  purely  ethical  creed."  — — — 7,       rz r  \ — r,~r 

_,       ,.    ^         I-     4        ^.1.,  Cither   the   1-0   or   la-0.    Note 

Unorthodox  objectors  apply-  ,,^,^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^.^  ^^  inducted 

ing  under  the  Seeger  Case  have  ^^  ^j^^  military  as  a  medic,   to 

rarey   been   recognized  by  lo-  serve  in  direct  support  of  front- 

d   boards,   but  until   recent  y  ^^^  ^^           ^,^^,  sup{>orting  role 

icy    were    alnriost    invariably  of  la-O's  dissuades  many  from 


the  potential  sponsor  is  parent, 
brother  or  sister,  son  or  daugh- 
ter, or,  in  the  case  of  orphans, 
uncle,  aunt,  or  grandparent. 
Student      Entry      Certificate. 
One  can   Tliis  can  be  obtained  on  admis- 
get  the  form  from  a  Canadian   sion   to    a    reputable   school   if 
consulate  here  or  an  immigra-    one  can  show  access  to  money 
tion  office  (listed  below).  When    for  fees  and  living  expenses.  A 
completed  it  should  be  mailed   person     whose     Unded     immi- 
to  the  office  nearest  your  desti-    grant  aPPj^ca*»^«Js  "-ejected  for 
nat 


jf-r3iy 

a  "Medical  Certificate'— Letter  ably  obtain  a  student  visa.  The 
of  Pre-Examination"  which  al-  school  may  l>e  a  college  or  vo- 
lovvs  one  landed  status  when  cational  institute.  A  student 
presented  at  the  border.  The  may  work  part-time  and  dur- 
process  of  applying  by  mail  can  ing  vacations.  His  wife  may  be 
take  from  2  to  4  months;  one  issued  a  "Temporary  Entry 
must  enter  within  6  months  of  Certificate  and  can  work  On 
having  been  approved  or  must  graduation,  one  i.s  m  a  good  po- 
re-apply. Employment  qual-  sition  to  seek  landed  immigrant 
lawfully    admitted    for    perma-    ifications  are  generally  judged  status. 

nent    residence.   After    5   years    ^^^y^.^    rigorously    by    mail.      If        There   are   3   ways   to   apply 

he  is  eligible  for  citizenship  but   complications    arise     they    are  for  this  visa:  (1)  if  time  allows. 

"    -  •  nmvQ  difficult  to  straighten  out  by  mail  to  the  regional  direc- 

Uian  they  would  be  in  person,  (Continued  on  Page   7) 


ca 

they 

approvtHl    by    the   Justice    De-   accepting  this  classification.    It 

partment   officials    who   handle    -^   however,  much  easier  to  get 

examinations    for   state   appeal   ^  ^^^q  ^,,^^  ^  ^^^^    ^,^j  ^j,^.^.^,  -^ 

boards.    In  recent  months  C.  O.    g^.-ater  public  sympathy  for  the 
applicants   have    met    with    in-   ^^^^^^-^    ^j^^^    ^^^'^^J" 

creasing  skepticism  at  the  ap-  "toward  who 
peal  board  examinations.  Con-  j^^^.  country  " 
sequently,  determined  C.O.'s 
may  have  to  take  their  case  be- 
yond the  ap{>eal  l>oard  into  the 
courts.  Those  who  have  the 
energy   and   courage   to   do   so 


IS    for    the 
wouldn't    serve 


scientious 
ACLU 


Objectors     or 


The  next  question,  if  answer- 
ed "no",  will  probably  mean 
that  the  C.O.'s  claim  will  not 
be   considered.   It   asks   simply, 

e 

g 

the    "*-"**^  **  iiiai,  me  oupiciiic  Court 

has     recently     liberalized     the 


"^     ^^i^iVrf™  i*;^^!  «iH  fr<>m    "»>>  V^"   l>elieve  in  a  Suprem( 
may  obainfree  le^gal  adfro^^   Being?"    The    important    thiiu 

^S^!^'  ^.T;.   If  ^^'  ^  h":   bere  is  that  the  Supreme  Cour 


definition,  and   it   is  acceptable 

Anyone   firmly    against    per-   to  argue  that  a  moral  force  is 

sonal    participation    in    present   a    Supreme    Being    as    did    the 

or  future  wars  and   willing   to   previously   mentioned   Seeger. 

work   within   the   legal  system        Question  number  five   is  the 


should  consider  applying  for 
CO.  A  person  granted  la-O 
serves  as  a  mc>dic  while  a  1-0 
works  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion  or   in   a   mental    hospital.    ^   _ ^ 

Service   is   two   years   as  for   a    this"  que.sUou    are    many:    Diies 

^__.   _  regular   draftee.     Applying   for   ^l^^.  individual  believe  in  a  per- 

ion      If    the    medical     and    reasons  other  than  belongmg  to   c.O.  does  not  affect  eligibility   son's   right  to   protect   him.self, 
ay  are  enclosed,  one  can  get   a**prohibited  class"  can  prob-Jfor   other    deferments.     If.    for   against     violent     attack,     the 

""       exa<nple.   one   is   2-S.   his   CO.    rights  of  a  police  force  to  pr(»- 


triekie»st  one  on  the  form.  It 
asks.  "Under  what  circum- 
stances if  any  do  you  iK'lieve 
in  ihe  use  of  force?"  Tfie  prob- 
lems which  ari.se  in  answering 


can  retain  U.  S.  citizenship  un 
til    then.    Unlike    a   citizen,   he 
cannot  vote,  nor  obtain  a  Can- 
adian passport,  and  may  be  de- 
ported for  major  offenses. 

Contents  of  application  for 
Unded  immigrant  status. 
Among  questions  asked  on  the 
application  are:  how  much 
money  will  you  (a)  have  on  ar- 
rival (b)  transfer  later;  Name 
of  person  in  Canada  willing  to 
assist  you;  Why  do  you  wish  to 
migrate?  Why  did  you  select 
Canada?  Education — years,  de- 
grees, diplomas;  Practical  train- 
ing —  skills,  apprenticeships. 
spcM:ial  training;  Experience  — 
employment  summary,  includ- 
ing salaries;  Management  ex- 
perience in  business  or  farm- 
ing.    The   application   must   be 


How  it  is  in  Prison 


Editor's  Note:  Dare  O'Brien 
is  presently  out  of  Petersburg 
Federal  PrLson  on  bond. 
Petersburu  is  one  of  several 
prisons  to  which  draft  re- 
sistors are  sent.  Dave  was 
sent  there  under  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act  for  burning 
his  draft  card 


and  cowardice 


application  will  not  even  be  tect  others,  or  the  rights  of  a 
considered  until  he  is  through  country  to  use  force  to  prok'ct 
school.  other   countries?   There  are   no 

The  conscientious  objector  riglit  answers  to  this  question, 
must  fill  out  selective  service  The  prosi)ective  C.  O.  shouLl  be 
system  form  150.  This  form  prepared  however  to  draw  a 
does  not  reflect  the  change  in  clear  distinction  lK»tween  any 
the  interpretation  of  the  CO.  force  that  he  does  believe  in, 
concept,  but  that  should  not  and  his  own  personal  parlici- 
dii^suade  one  from  stating  his  pation  in  the  Army  of  the 
position  frankly.  United  States.  He  should  under- 

The  first  question  askeei  for  stand  that  it  is  the  latter  por- 
the  type  of  exemption  desired,    tion   of   the   distinction    thai    is 

relevant  to  his  objection  to 
military  service.  It  is  that 
which  forms  the  core  of  con- 
scientious   objection. 

The*se  are  the  basics  of  the 
stand.  There  are  several  olfier 
questions  on  fe)rm  150  but  tfify 
deal  mainly  with  background, 
and  are  self-explanatory. 

If  you  are  intere^sted  in  CO. 
status,  I  suggest  for  further 
reading  the  Handbook  for  Con- 


David  O'Brien 


cards.  Tom  Rodd.  who  former- 


Petersburg  prison  is  on  Fort   ly    ''went  .^'i^Vfnr^f'V^Vr^^^    scientous    Objectors,    published 


Lee  Army  Base.  It  was  a  Ger-   Namara's  daughter,  in  for  con 
n\an  POW  camp  in  World  War   scien* 
II.  I  was  brought  to  the  records   to  re 


office  where  I  was  informed  of 
my  rights  of  parole  and  length 
of  sentence,  then  for  a  shower 
and   head   shaving.    One's    first 

r  find    it    extremely   difficult   J!:!^^./^...^^^"^^^...?''^?.'!^^^!?^}; 


.aias  u^us'  V--.  ...----  J  j,^^  central  Committee  for 
itious  objection  and  refusal  Con.scientious  Objectors.  2U06 
.^gister  for  the  draft.  Walnut    St..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


accompanied    by    passport-size  to  write  anything  constructive   ?"^,J*i'*y^^'":^^u/'y,^  '"t^uon 

photos     of     the     applicant      A  about   Federal   Prisons,   having   fll  day  and  night   except  when 

check   is  made   on   information  spent    last   summer    in    one    in   takmg  lesis  tor  meracy,   v.lf., 

and  any  falsification  is  grounds  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  hav-    schizoia  lenaencies  •  •  • 

for  deportation.     .  ing    many    friends    there    now.        At  Petersburg,  the  method  of 


Editor's  Note:  JUSTICE  re 
porter  David  Gerstel  had  a 
brief  conversation  with 
David  O'Brien  about  the 
daily  routine  at  the  jail 
where  he  was  an  inmate.  The 
following  is  a  rough  para- 
phrase of  Mr.  O'Brien's  com- 
meats. 


19103.  It  costs  $1.  Also,  you 
may  make  an  appointment  with 
one  of  the  draft  counselors 
through  the  Rabbi's  secretary, 
Berlin  Chapel. 


discretion 

cations.    It  is  more  difficult  to 

be  accepted   in  winter  than  in 


George  Sweeney,  it  means  re-   cepting  this  he  must  pay  $15  a  u. ....-,.„ 

cantation  of  my  political  posi-    week  for  the  privilege  of  eat-   play  our   guitars  and   har-.on- 
tion  and  acceptance  of  the  gov-    ing  in   the  prison   mess  hall 


icas.  Once  or  twice  some  of  the 


spring  or  summer,  since  winter   ;';^^"^„"t's    righU   -   basically.   Medium   security    stays   within   guards   tried   to  shut   us  up  - 
weather  curtails  available  jobs.   ^^"^^  and  yl  shall  be  free.  the   fence   at   all   times,   unless   some    of    them    are    ^orr.      r 

^'^±}'   ^f.^I^lf^^.^  •"?.«"   ^1  wV  sentenced   on  July   1,    accompanied  by  a  guard,  when.   Marine   brig  guards  and     link 


head 
ey 


necessary  —  though  not  suffi-  iggg  and  spent  the  first  12  days  for  example,  going  to  a  hospi-  they  re    still    »«  Jbe    Marines, 

cient.  More  important  are  par-  .      ^      Charles  St.   jail,  await-  tal.     Close     custody     mu.st     be  Once  one  of  them  shot   a   ma- 

ticular    employment    qualifica-  .        transport  to  a  Federal  in-  near  a  guard  at  all  times,  even  chine  gun  burst  over  my  hj 

tions.  a  good  employment  rec-  gtitution       Charles     Street      is  within  the  fence.  J^^^    ^?'"    {""•    '^"/'^^^' , '' "„« 

ord.   or   training   in   a   skill   or  ^^^j.      ^   ^^^^    j  ^p^nt   all   my  Housing— Close  custody  lives  tried  to  stop  "s  from  playing, 

trade.  Je>b  offers  in  Canada  are  time    in    a    maximum    security  in  the  cell  block,   minimum  in  The     warden      Mr^     Heritage 

helpful,     particularly     if     they  cell,  except  twenty  minutes  f^r  stalls  in  a  dormitory.  Everyone  whom    we   called    f^  "If";^;  ^  a  n 

seem   permanent.    Intention  to  H^i^  „,eal,  and  one  hour  walk-  has  a   job.   supposedly   to   pre-  Heritage,   bawled   them  out   in 

settle     in     an     unden>opulated  ^^^.    ^^    a    circle    for    exercise,  pare  them  for  work  on  release,  frcml  ot  us.                         4,»„,:,,,, 

area    is   an   advantage.   Re    (4)  s^*^„  i  ^^as  looking  forward  to  My   job  was   unloading  water-  ^  J^^;^^r^.J'Jf -^^ '^J,  "i;'^^^^^^^ 

above,  one  should  have,  when  the   prison    Two  Federal  Mar-  melons  from  trucks.  VZZ^J^^^  nr^urbftter    TlR^e 

entering,    three    or    four    hun-  ^hals    came     to    bring    me.   to  The     only     positive     feature  Uierc  was  pretty  bitter.  Th  re 

dred  dollars,  or  proof  of  access  Petersburg,    via    the    DC    jail,  was    some    of    the    prisoners    I  ^^^^f^^^^^^i  /,^:''  .f^^^ 

to  it.  if  not  all  in  cash.    Med-  hy  car.  handcuffed  and  chained,  met.  One  was  a  former  jiinkie  ^^^  ,^^;"' ^Vlo  othe^^ 

icdl    exams    for    the    appUcant  The    marshals    tended    towards  who     turned     Chnstian-Kindu  rough.  1  he  others  were jnoslly 


to    intend    ti    stay    in    Canada,   driving  through  Arling  on  Na^    Zrack,   eml^zz  er    «P^nt Jh^ee    at^on    was 

Tlierefore  it  is  best  to  list  posi-   Uonal      Cemetery;      delivering   months  msohtary  for  passing   '''''^^''.^.  ^„  „;_   .. 

live  reasons  for  coming,  rather  speeches  lo  me  about  patriotism  out  facsimile  Communist  Party  (Contuuied  on  Page  «> 


COUNSELORS 

COLLEGE  JUNIORS 

or  HIGHER 

•   •   • 

Large,  well -estabh shed  co- 
educational camps  with  a 
fine  Jewish  cultural  pro- 
gram 80  miles  from  New 
York  City. 

•  •      • 

Good  salaries.  Picosont 
working  conditions.  Mature 
staff  associations. 

*  •      • 

WRITE 

CEJWIN 
CAMPS 

31   Union  Square  West 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10003 
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Bloomsday  Bust 
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1.  Your  hot  dog*s 
getting  cold. 


I'm  not  hungry. 


2.  For  a  man  who's  just 
announced  that  he  and 
his  wife  are  expecting 
their  first,  you're  none 
too  cheerful. 

I  had  a  disturbing 
thought 


A.  Tell  mc. 


It'll  be  years  and 
years  b<'f<)rt'  tlic  kid 
is  self-supporting. 


4.  It's  not  unusual  for 
fathers  to  provide  for 
their  children  until 
they're  through  school. 

That's  just  it— 
Jane  and  1  love  kids. 
We  want  5  or  6. 


ft.  Wonderful. 


But  what  if  I  should  die^ 
p*rish  the  thought, 
rx'fore  th<>v  earn 
their  ThD  s? 


6.  If  you  plan  with  Living 
Insurance  from  Equitable, 
you  can  be  sure  there'll  be 
money  to  take  care  of  your 
kids  and  help  them  complete 
their  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  make  It 
to  retirement,  you  can  use 
the  cash  values  in  your 
policy  for  some  swinging 
sunset  years. 

I'd  like  the  mustanl, 
relish,  pickles  and 
ketchup. 


For  Information  about  Living  Insurance,  see  The  Man  from  Emiitablc. 
For  career  opportunities  at  Equitable,  see  your  Placement  Officer,  or 
write:  Patrick  Scollard,  Manpower  Development  Division. 

Jhe  EQUITABU  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Homr  OlBre;  1285  Avf>.  of  the  Ain«>ric«<i.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10019 
An  Equal  Opportunity  EmpU/y9r,  M/F       C  Equitable  19«7 


Cinanegans  Faked 

By  MARTIN  NEFT 

'  "How  could  they  ever  make  a  movie  out  of   Lolita?"  was  a  question   posed  by  the  adver- 

tisements for  the  film  version  of  Nabokov's  novel  a  few  years  back.  "How  could  they  ever 
make  a  movie  out  of  Ulysses?"  is  perhaps  a  more  intriguing  question.  It  was  one  that  in- 
cited curiosity  in  enough  persons  to  pack  the  Art  Cinema  theater  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
and  some  50  odd  others  nationally  in  a  simultaneous,  three-day  run.  It  was  apparently  enough 
curiosity  to  make  the  producers  of  the  film  rich(er)  men,  for  people  thronged  to  these  the- 
aters despite  an  admission  price  which  was  easily  the  most  obscene  part  of  the  entire  show. 
Unfortunately,  the  movie  still  does  not  answer  the  question  whether  a  gaod  movie  can  be  made 
from  Ulysses.    For  Joseph  Strick's  version  certainly  was  not.    In  case  the  movie  does  reopen 

and  play  in  Boston,  I  offer  the ~ 

following  advice  to  those  who  was  superb.  The  appearance  of  than  the  buxom,  voluptuous, 
are  still  curious:  if  you  have  all  of  the  characters  was  up-  yet  sweet  soprano  character 
not  read  the  book  but  want  to  dated  to  the  present,  with  the  played  by  Barbara  Jefford? 
see  the  movie,  forgi't  it.  It  will  flamingly  obvious  exception  of  For  those  who  may  have  wor- 
offer  you  little  more  than  dull  an  anachronistic  Blazes  Boylan.  ried,  lots  of  the  obscene  lan- 
and  technically  poor  cinema.  Maurice  Roeves  as  Stephen  guage  is  incorporated  in  the 
For  those  who  have  read  the  Dedalus  would  not  look  un-  soundtrack,  although  there  is 
book,  and  can  sneak  past  the  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  nothing  more  visually  daring 
box  office,  well,  why  not  go  walked  the  streets  of  Cam-  than  an  occasional  above-the- 
ahead  and  st^e  it?  Although  it  is  bridge,  yet  his  face  possesses  waist  view  of  an  orgasm.  Of 
still  poor  cinema,  it  is  often  all  of  the  arrogance,  Cathol-  course,  for  $5.50  you  could  go 
fascinating  to  watch  the  images  icism,  and  even  the  hollow  out  and  buy  the  real  thing.  The 
and  characters  of  the  novel  cheeks  of  the  young  Joyce,  film  stayed  as  close  to  the  text 
presented  in  another  medium.  Milo  O'Shea,  as  Bloom,  as  possible.  All  of  the  lines 
-  ,.      .  achieved  a  facial   glow   which    spoken   by   the  characters  can 

AoneMo-n  could    belong   either   to  a   fool    probably  be  traced  to  the  orig- 

A  strong  virtue  of  the  movie  or  to  a  hero,  and  Bloom  is  in-  inal  book.  Strick  is  therefore 
is  that  it  does  adhere  closely  deed  both.  And  Who  could  not  subject  to  the  criticism 
to  the   book.  Thus  the   casting    ask  for  a   better  Molly  Bloom    usually    given    to    movie    ver- 

• sions  of  novels — that  they  per- 

9     vert  the  original,  sacred,  text. 

Over-  Strickness 

But  alas,  Strick's  close  fidel- 
ity to  Joyce  is  also  the  source 
of  the  movie's  major  weak- 
nesses. Faced  with  the  monu- 
mental task  of  capturing  an 
800  page  book  in  less  than 
three  hours  of  film,  the  direc- 
tor chooses  to  run  helter-skel- 
ter  over   the    first    600    pages. 

The  library  scene,  which  is 
dramatically  central  and  al- 
most essential  to  the  novel,  is 
given  less  than  two  minutes  of 
screentime.  This  method  offers 
little  more  than  a  shallow  plot 
summary,  and  as  such  it  is 
even  inferior  to  Monarch 
Notes,  which  at  least  attempt 
to  explain  plots  and  themes. 
This  potpourri  of  snatches  from 
an  encyclopedic  novel  is  almost 
as  useless  as  a  paperback  edi- 
tion of  the  Britannica.  All  of 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the 
novel  are  ignored.  Strick  puts 
almost  no  emphasis  at  all  on 
Stephen's  and  Bloom's  progres- 
sion towards  an  ultimate  meet- 
ing with  each  other  late  in  the 
day,  or  on  Bloom's  Odyssean 
journey  back  to  his  marriage 
bed.  Although  each  actor  beau- 
tifully represents  the  character 
he  portrays,  they  hardly  inter- 
relate at  all.  We  see  no  emo- 
tional reaction  of  Bloom  to  his 
arch  rival,  Blazes  Boylan,  or  of 
Stephen  to  his  rival.  Buck 
Mulligan.  Nor  do  we  sense  the 
father-son  type  relationship  be- 
tween Bloom  and  Stephen.  Ap- 
parently Strick  confuses  the 
presence  of  Joyce's  tedinique 
of  "interior  monologue"  for 
independence  of  personalities. 
Actually  Joyce's  characters 
constantly  interrelate,  not  only 
with  each  other,  but  also  as  to 
the  sounds,  sight,  and  smells 
of  their  environment,  and  to 
events  which  have  occurred 
previously  in  their  lives. 

The  best  moments  of  the  film 
occur  during  the  "Night-town" 
scene,  in  the  red-light  district 
of  Dublin,  and  during  Molly's 
soliloquy  at  the  end  of  the 
movie.  'These  two  scenes  are  of 
course  the  most  famous  and 
most  "obscene"  sections  of  the 
book,  and  over  half  the  actual 
length  of  the  movie  is  devoted 
to  them.  Molly's  soliloquy  is 
reproduced  verbatim  on  the 
sound-track,  and  works  well 
bcx^ause  Barbara  Jefford  is  an 
actress  who  reads  exceptionally 
well.  The  screen  visions  fit  well 
into  the  associative  mood  of 
the  scene.  The  nighttown  scene 
is  commendable  because  the 
director  sticks  literally  to  this 
highly  visual  section  of  the 
book.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see  Bloom  sitting  nude  on  an 
ampitheater  -  operating  room 
table  with  a  bowler  on  his  lap, 
while  a  physician  tells  the  fas- 
cinated spectators  that  Bloom 
is  a  woman.  But  the  visual 
beauty  of  this  image,  and 
others  like  it,  is  all  from  Joyce, 
and  not  from  Strick. 

Poor  Cinema 

We  find  Mr.  Strick  getting 
in  the  most  trouble  whenever 
he  tries  to  add  his  own  imag- 

iContinued  oo  Pace  5) 


Langston  Hughes,  well-known  author,  speaks  to  students  be- 
/ore  giving  his  Gen  Ed  S  lecture  las't  Thursday. 


Frame  Wave" 


Gof Jinan  and  New  Cinema 


Nick 


Sociology  and  film,  two 
seemingly  unrelated  fields,  are, 
in  fact,  developing  along  simi- 
lar lines.  The  thought  of  Erv- 
ing  Goffman  and  the  creative 
efforts  of  those  directors  col- 
lectively known  ^  the  new 
wave  have  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon. In  both,  a  new  and  re- 
lated perspective  is  finding 
spokesmen. 

Goffman's  "Frame  Analysis" 

Individuated  interaction  ver- 
sus societal  action.  This  is  the 
sociological  innovation  of  Erv- 
ing  Goffman.  Traditionally  at 
least  one  major  school  of  Amer- 
ican sociology  has  seen  the  im- 
portant aspect  of  interaction  as 
relative.  It  has  viewed  social 
consequences  as  a  synthesis  of 
the  actions  of  individuals,  an 
overview.  It  has  seen  no  action 
of  the  individual  as  relevant 
outside  its  social  context.  Goff- 
man, too,  places  the  individual 
within  his  social  context,  but 
he  sees  as  the  relevant  aspect 
of  that  social  context  each  per- 
son's impression  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  within  the  interaction. 
Traditionally  sociology  has 
taken  a  macro-view  of  society, 
observing  only  the  overt  ac- 
tion of  the  whole  as  if  the  so- 
ciety were  a  directed  organism. 
Goffman  turns  this  orientation 
around  in  what  he  calls  "frame 
analysis"  and  takes  a  micro- 
view.  His  concern  with  inter- 
action is  not  its  net  effect,  but 
the  various  levels  of  interac- 
tion which  he  closely  explores. 
An  illustration:  Goffman,  rath- 
er than  observing,  from  a  glass 
bottom  boat,  the  movements  of 
a  school  of  fish  would  move 
with  the  school,  observing  the 
changes  in  direction  from  dif- 
ferent positions  within  the 
school. 

Historically  sociology  has 
been  primarily  concerned, 
then,  with  action,  the  net  re- 
sult of  the  various  levels  of  in- 
teraction. This  type  of  observa- 
tion gave  rise  to  MIDDLE- 
TOWN  and  THE  POWER 
ELITE.  What  Goffman  has  done 
IS  to  crawl  inside  the  various 
levels  of  interaction  and  de- 
scribe the  interaction  as  it  ap- 
pears from  each  level.  His  work 
IS  epistemological,  phenomeno- 
logical.  Previous  to  Goffman 
no  one  had  felt  compelled  to 
formalize,  intellectualize  such 
levels  of  interaction.  Even 
Freudian  social  analysis  was 
generally  content  to  discuss  the 
latent  content  of  action.  (Freud 
began  a  formal  epistemology 
m  Group  Psychology  and  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Ego,  but  was  not  so 
exhaustive  as  Goffman.) 

New  Wave  Frames 

It  is  of  note  that  the  protag- 
onist of  the  latest  film  by  Jean- 
Luc  Godard  released  in  Amer- 
ica, Masculine-Feminine,  takes 
sociological  surveys  for  a  news- 
paper. His  criticism  of  the  sur- 
vey technique  embodies  much 
of  what  Goffman  is  saying  "I 
soon  realized  that  the  questions 
I  was  asking  revealed  the  bias 
of  the  survey,  a  bias  that  was 
at  least  a  few  years  behind  the 
times."  Godard  makes  a  Goff- 
manian  observation.  Ask  some- 
one a  question  and  he  must 
play  the  role  of  answerer.  The 
survey  becomes,  in  this  light, 
a  form  of  coercion  that  twists 
the    real    feelings    of    the    an- 


swerer into  a  mold. 

But  Godard  is  doing  more 
in  Masculine-Feminine  than 
making  a  sociological  observa- 
tion in  the  new  perspective  of 
sociology.  This  observation  is 
merely  symbolic  of  what  the 
entire  new  wave  is  doing  with 
films,  a  trend  that  to  my  think- 
ing sees  its  highest  point  thus 
far  in  Masculine-Feminine.  In 
Le  Petit  Soldat  (another  film 
by  Godard)  Bruno  says,  "Pho- 
tography is  truth.  And  the 
cinema  is  truth  twenty-four 
times  a  second."  Godard  and 
his  colleagues  of  the  new  wave 
take  this  dictum  seriously. 
Their  acceptance  of  Bruno's 
statement  is  where  they  differ 
from  traditional  filmakers.  His- 
torically films  have  tended  to 
have  plots.  They  have  moved 
from  disorganization  to  organi- 
zation of  situation.  In  short,  ac- 
tion has  been  directed.  Though 
some  films  have  attempted 
analysis  (many  of  these  suc- 
cessfully) they  have  dealt  with 
interaction  at  the  level  of  ac- 
tion observed  by  the  camera. 
This  is  true  of  films  from  Po- 
temkin  to  Psycho,  from  neo- 
realism  to  expressionism,  from 
Jean  Renoir  even  to  Fellini. 

But  what  is  photographed  by 
the  new  wave  is  directed  as 
well.  If  it  were  not  directed  it 
would  be  reportage,  not  art. 
Innovation  of  the  new  wave 
is  that  they  direct  interaction 
at  all  levels.  The  films  of  the 
new  wave  are  epistemological, 
phenomenological.  They  are 
truth  twenty-four  times  a  sec- 
ond. This  is  made  ludicrously 
clear  by  Andy  Warhol's  Chel- 
sea Girls,  an  epistemology  of 
beat  perversions,  and  his  Em- 
pire, 700,000  frames  of  identi- 
cal truths  (perhaps  the  great- 
est possible  tribute  to  Larry 
Wien).  In  such  films  the  new 
wave  (with  some  exceptions) 
does  no  more  than  list  inter- 
actions. It  does  not  analyze  the 
impact  of  these  interactions  at 
any  level.  Like  Goffman  it  is 
phenomenological,  unconcerned 
with  the  dynamic  of  process. 

Godard  and  the  rest  of  the 
new  wave  artistically  demon- 
strate the  various  forms  that 
Goffman  delineates.  They  pos- 
sess a  consciousness  of  inter- 
action that  is  both  artistic  and 
powerful.  But  the  acquisition 
of  such  a  consciousness  by  no 
means  solves  the  ("insidious" 
might  be  Goffman's  choice  of 
adjectives)  problems  created 
by  the  latent  levels  of  interac- 
tion. 

Truth  and  Consequences 

One  might  well  ask  what 
good  a  list  of  truths  is  if  the 
truths  are  not  applied.  Indeed, 
knowledge  of  unapplied  truths 
may  hurt  rather  than  help  us. 
Oedipus  put  out  his  eyes  after 
he  realized  the  truth  of  his  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  clear,  though, 
that  the  new  wave  has  more 
to  its  credit  than  epistemology. 
It  has  charm,  subtlety,  vitality, 
youth  and  art.  This  can  not  be 
said  of  Erving  Goffman's  work. 
The  importance  of  his  efforts 
can  only  be  seen  in  the  context 
of  their  aplication  toward  an- 
swers; answers  that  will  prob- 
ably only  be  found  through 
analysis  of  his  epistemology. 

The  epistemological  cul-de- 
sac  represented  by  Warhol'i 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Three  Exhibits 


Art  on  the  Lower  Campus 


By  JULIE  SWAIN 


Miriam    Weinstein    and    her 
gramma    recently   had   a   joint 
show  at   Slosberg  from  March 
15  to  20'  as  part  of  the  current 
student     exhibit     series    being 
held  there  this  semester.  This 
and   the   preceding   show   both 
represented    a    good    cross-sec- 
tion   of    the    respective   artists* 
work;  in  Miriam's  case,  a  defi- 
nite chronological  —  or  at  least 
stylistic  —  sequence  could  be 
perceived.    Miriam's   work    en- 
compasses   both    line    sketches 
and     painting,    figurative    and 
abstract.  Throughout,  intuition 
takes  the  role  of  guide  to  aes- 
thetic merit,  producing  sketches 
of  line  and  feeling  and,  in  the 
paintings,    an    almost    precious 
translucence  of  color  and  juxt- 
aposition   of    color    and    tone. 
Each  painting   presents   a  uni- 
fied, autonomous  entity.  In  gen- 
eral, the  visual  effects  achieved 
by    the    physical   medium    and 
its    application    are    the    basic 
concern  here.  Pleasure  is  taken 
in  the  medium  itself  —  in  this 
case  always  paint,  laid  on  like 
thick  sugary  mauve  or  cream 
frosting    or    stained    into    the 
canvas    to    produce    a    dilute, 
translucent     glow     reminiscent 
of  stained  glass.  In  most  of 
Miriam's  pieces,  the  identifica- 
tion of  color  with  composition 
is  initiated;  in  some  it  is  com- 
plete. Some  tend  to  be  simply 
an  aggregation  of  pretty  or  not- 
so-pretty    color-shapes,     which 
by  no  means  give  the  impres- 
sion —  as  perhaps  they  should 
—  of  being  the  just,  only,  and 
inevitable  composition  for  that 
particular    painting.    At    this 
point  they  become  diffuse,  risk- 
ing the   loss   of  the  autonomy 
that    they    proclaimed    at    first 
sight,   and   thus  inviting    inco- 
herence. Nevertheless,  both  rich 
color  and  a  delightful  tenuous- 
ness  of  line  are  there    waiting 
to  have  even  more  coaxed  out 
of  them  as  the  style  broadens 
and  deepens. 

Miriam's  gramma's  name  is 
Mrs.  Barsky.  She  is  eighty  and 
has  been  painting  now  for  five 
years.  She  and  Miriam  have 
much  in  common  in  their  love 
of  color  and  they  both  create, 
through  love,  a  series  of  star- 
tlingly  good  paintings.  Mrs. 
Barsky  is  not  just  another  prim- 
itive painter  —  like  Grandma 
Moses,  she  has  real  character 
which  pours  out  into  images 
stored  up  long  enough  to  cover 
every  square  inch  of  canvas. 
Like  every  real  artist,  she  illus- 
trates not  objective  reality  so 
much  as  the  prevailing  aesthet- 
ic mood  of  a  culture  —  in  this 
case,  the  handcrafted,  Eastern- 
European  profusion  of  spar- 
kling, pure  colors  laced,  jew- 
el-like, with  lines  and  forms. 
On  canvas,  she  paints  the 
simultaneity  of  life  itself  in 
which  buildings,  people  and 
grass,  are  the  equal  recipients 
of  the  observer's  attention,  and 
in    which   nothing    escapes   the 

clear  eye. 

•  ♦  • 

Anna  Ticho's  "Drawings  of 
Israel"  will  be  in  the  Slosberg 
gallery  until  April  2.  I  would 
postulate  two  basic  forces  in 
the  aesthetic  atmosphere  of  Is- 
rael: one,  the  universally  Medi- 
terranean luxury  of  the  five 
senses  and  the  sensitivity  which 
one  develops  for  it;  second,  a 
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"Jerusalem  Evening,"  India  ink  and  wash,  by  Anna  Ticho. 
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dynamic,  intellectual  character 
which  resides  iir  discipline  and 
asceticism,  proceeding  from  and 
blending  with  a  pervasive  ar- 
chaeological consciousness. 
Ticho  exemplifies  the  second 
ethos  —  she  forsakes  the  lush- 
ness  of  color  for  black  and 
white,  and  Mediterranean  sculp- 
tural lucidity  for  images  half 
or  wholly  buried  in  a  surface 
massing  of  kinetic  black  marks 
like  steel  filings,  penetrable  at 
first  only  by  the  intellect.  As 
such,  most  of  these  sketches 
seem  opaque  to  the  first  kind 
of  sensuous  nostalgia.  Never- 
theless, the  very  ghostliness  of 
forms  lurking  within  the  dense, 
coruscating  network  suggests  a 
hidden,  primeval  essence  in  the 
landscape  which  reverses  the 
process  of  Archaeology  by  ab- 
sorbing man's  small  traces  into 
its  own  eternal  laws  as  natural 
phenomena. 

Anna  Ticho*s  drawings  can- 
not stand  as  autonomous  pieces 
of  art  like  the  metal  aggrega- 
tion in  the  Spingold  lobby,  to 
be  seen  representationally  or 
not  as  one  wishes.  Their  objec- 
tive forms  are  too  weak  for 
that.  They  must  be  watched  for 
awhile,  for  only  then  will  they 
become  clear  as  the  distillation. 
Into  semi-recognizable  forms, 
of  a  spiritual  mood  and  intel- 
lectual vision. 

•         ♦  ♦ 

At  the  Rose  until  March  26, 
the  RISD  Exchange  Exhibi- 
tion's bulk  and  quality  consists 
of  Impressionist  paintings  and 
drawings.  A  sparkling  collec- 
tion of  "great  names"  from 
Monet  and  C  our  bet  to  the 
Cubists,  the  RISD  pieces  are  m 
excellent  condition  —  their  age 
shows  only  in  their  dates.  Thus 
nothing  is  lost,  as  it  is  in  plates 
and  slides,  of  Courbet's  lucid 
approach,  of  the  humid  vitality 
in  the  paint  of  Renoir  and 
in  Cassatt's  broad  sweeping 
strokes;  in  the  Cezannes  and 
Moncts  one  can  sec  at  last  ]ust 
what's  happening.  Downstairs, 
drawings  from  Degas  and  Van 
Gogh  to  Picasso  maintain  them- 
selves flawlessly  against  the 
eye-  and  the  two  Toulouse- 
linutrec  drawings  almost  seem 
to  re-create  themselves  under 
the  viewer's  gaze.  The  France 
of    the   early    20th    century    is 


also  represented,  in  a  portrait 
of  Gleizes  by  Metzinger,  fasci- 
nating   in    its    explicit    Cubist 
breakdown  of  form;  in  a  some- 
what sloppy  Braque  Synthetic 
still  life;   in  an  analytical   ex- 
ercise   of    Picasso.    In    general 
though    these    are    to    be    sure 
relatively    minor    works,    they 
have  been  amply  reproduced  in 
book  plates  and  so  form  an  im- 
pressive   collection.    Moreover, 
it  is  perhaps  even  more  inter- 
esting to   see   lesser   variations 
on   long   familiar   and   as  such 
almost   trite,   masterpieces,    es- 
pecially  when   they   appear   in 
such    an    unfamiliar   setting   a^ 
the  Rose.  This  is  an  excellent 
chance  for   students   to  get  — 
and  feel  —  closer  to  the  works 
of   these   semi-modern   mas-ters 
than   perhaps   they   might    feel 
even    at    the   Museum   of   Fine 
Arts  or  the  Met. 


It  is  senseless  to  ask   "Why 
study  history?".  Like  it  or  not, 
modern    man    cannot    avoid 
studying    history,    any    more 
than  a  self-conscious  individual 
can    avoid    introspection.    Per- 
haps,   as    Eliade    suggests    in 
Cosmos   and   History,   the  Ter- 
rors of  History,  the  overwhelm- 
ing    burdens     of     historicism, 
make    our    secular    notion    of 
history     unbearable.     He     pre- 
sents us  with   the   alternatives 
of    either    acknowledging    the 
existence  of  God,  thereby  mak- 
ing history  meaningful  and  re- 
turning    to     us     a     sense     of 
freedom,    or    renouncing    our 
self-consciousness.    But,    unless 
we   choose  to  accept  these   al- 
ternatives,  we   are   obliged    to 
face  modern   life  and   its   hor- 
'  rors   with    all   the   understand- 
ing   we    can    muster.    We    are 
obliged  to  study  history. 

To   accept   that    history's 
function  is  to  place  us  in  the 
context  of  human  development, 
so  that  we  can  learn  how   we 
have  come  to  be  what  we  are, 
so  that  we  can  sense  where  we 
are  going  and  whether  we  wish 
to  struggle  against  the  tide,  is 
to  accept  that  history  must  be 
relevant  to  us.   It   demands   of 
the   historian   a   willingness   to 
generalize   on  the   basis  of  all 
he  has  learned  from  patient  re- 
search.   We    must    develop    an 
approach    to    history    through 
the    arts    and    social    sciences 
that  is  broad  enough  to  pene- 
trate into  the  essential  charac- 
ter   of    a    period.    Much     spe- 
cialized research  has  been  done 
in  the  past  century;  vast  bodies 
of  information  have  been  col- 
lected.   Perhaps    it    is    time    to 
recommence  the  great  attempts 
at  synthesis  of  men  like  Burk- 
hardt    and    Huizinga,    which 
seem     to     have     gone    out    of 
fashion. 

Despite  the  claims  of  the 
positivists,  the  need  for  syn- 
thesis and  generalization  in  his- 
tory is  apparent.  Deny  that  a 
period  has  certain  distinct 
ways  of  perceiving  the  world. 


shared  ways  of  reacting  to  life, 
deny  that  a  historian  is  capable 
of  sensing  these  things,  and  the 
historian  is  left  to  devote  his 
life  to  a  fruitless  'objective  his- 
tory'. That  is  to  say,  he  will 
collect  knowledge  "for  the  heck 
of  it,"  that  he  will  discover 
truths  as  ends  in  themselves. 
But  is  all  knowledge  valuable? 
If  we  cannot  sense  life  behind 
the  'objective  facts'  discovered 
in  history,  we  have  succeeded 
only  in  converting  our  minds  to 
junk  yards  of  irrelevant  facts, 
or  at  best,  antique  shops.  Hu- 
man history  degenerates  to  the 
study  of  man's  eflects,  and  we 
are  denied  the  possibility  of 
inferring  the  nature  of  the 
cause. 

That  few  have  written  great 
histories  in  the  tradition  of 
Burkhardt  and  Huizinga  is 
probably  much  less  due  to 
skepticism  or  nominalism  than 
to  a  lack  of  genius  and  creativ- 
ity, or  perhaps  energy.  Early 
historians  were  ready  to  gen- 
eralize, though  ignorant  of  the 
facts.  Today,  when  our  knowl- 
edge is  so  much  greater,  few 
historians  have  the  courage 
to  generalize.  The  lucubrations 
of  second-rate  historians  are 
valuable  as  the  groundworks 
of  history;  they  are  not  a  finish- 
ed product.  History  is  what  re- 
sults when  an  artist  takes  what 
others  have  discovered  in  many 
areas  and  assembles  it,  some- 
how in  the  process  injecting 
the  spark  of  life. 

As   long    as   the    historian   is 
called   upon   to   unders-tand   an 
age,    he    will    always    depend 
upon  his  subjective  powers. 
Truth  is  to  be  sought,  but  the 
truth   of   human   history   is   in- 
separable from  the  human  be- 
ing.  To   be    relevant    to    man's 
search    for    self-understanding, 
history    must    talk    of    the    de- 
velopment of  outer  world  and 
the  inner  man,  and  their  con- 
nection. History  will   never  be 
written    by    a    computer,    like- 
wise, no  man  who  apes  a  com- 
puter  will   ever   write   a    good 
history. 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 
Chelsea  Girls  can  be  artistical- 
ly avoided  by  the  same  tech- 
nique that  will  give  Goffman  s 
work  a  relevance.  That  is, 
analysis.  Precedents  of  analy- 
sis of  societal  action  abound  in 
the  films  of  Hitchcock,  Berg- 
man and  Bunuel.  Hints  of  the 
application  of  this  analysis  to 
GofTman-like  epistemology 
may  be  seen  in  a  few  filnjs  oi 
the  new  wave  including  God- 
ard's  Masculine-Feminine  and 
Contempt,  Truffaut's  Shoot  the 
Piano  Player,  and  Claude  Ju- 
tra's  A  Tout  Prendre.  It  seems 
clear  that  this  is  the  direction 
filmmaking  will  be  taking  as 
the  posibilitJes  of  epistemology 
exhaust  themselves.  • 
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Cohn  Top  N.  E.  Sabre; 
Fencer's  Second  Title 


Brandeis  Rick  Cohn  showed 
once  more  why  he  is  captain  of 
the  Judges'  fencing  team,  cli- 
maxing an  outstanding  career 
by  capturing  first  place  in  New 
England's  sabre  competition  for 
the  second  time  last  weekend. 

Cohn,  who  had  won  first 
sabre    in    1965,   and   second    in 


New  England  Sabre  Champ 
Rick  Cohn  (I)  and  teammate 
Steve  Liebhaber,  who  com- 
bined for  tvam  title. 

1966,  turned  in  a  brilliant  per- 
formance, compiled  a  13-1  rec- 
ord for  the  day  and  ran  away 
with  first  place  honors.  Steve 
Liebhaber,  the  Judges'  second 
sabre  and  next  year's  captain, 
ended  the  day   with  an  excel- 


lent 10-4  slate,  giving  the  sa- 
bres a  23-5  composite  to  take 
first  place. 

The  big  disappointment  of 
the  day  was  the  epee  division. 
Mike  Rubin,  first  epee,  was 
down  with  a  stomach  virus  and 
could  only  pull  out  four  vic- 
tories. Neil  Bamett  sustained  a 
hand  injury  earlier  that  after- 
noon and  managed  a  disappoint- 
ing 3-11.  The  combined  epee 
total  placed  them  in  last  place 
in  that  division. 

The  foil  representatives  met 
very  stitT  opposition  in  their 
bouts.  Sophomore  David  Pitt, 
fencing  only  his  first  year  in 
competition;  lacked  the  neces- 
sary experience  and  came  up 
with  but  two  victories.  Both  of 
these,  however,  were  against 
the  two  men  who  wound  up 
tied  for  second  place,  showing 
that  Pitt  certainly  has  the  abil- 
ity. Senior  Fred  Kaplan  did 
quite  well,  and  finished  up  8-6, 
good   enough   for   sixth    in    the 

(Continued  on  Page   6) 
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If  Mother  and  Dad  can't  get  into 
the  Waltham  Charter  House  for 

Weekend 

MARCH   31   •  APRIL  1 

because  you  failed  to  make  reservations 

early  enough,  you  will  hear  about  it 

in  no  uncertain  terms  next  time  you  come  home. 


It's  not  too  early  to  make  reservations 

right  away.  The  Waltham  Charter  House  is 

convenient  to  the  school  —  and  almost 

everything  else.  Our  accommodations  are  fine. 

Our  restaurant  —  the  Steak  Grille  —  is  the 

place  in  the  area.  Our  Pendulum  Lounge 
is  delightful.  And  we've  lots  of  free  parking. 

Call  or  write  our  Sa/es  Manager 
Stuart  We/sberg.  He'll  take  care  of  everything. 

Waltham 

i  i  i  J  CHARTER  HOUSE 
WA      MOTOR  HOTEL 


EXITS  48  AND  48E,  ROUTE  128, 
WINTER  STREET  •  899  8700 

HbTEL    CORPORATION    OF    AMERICA 


Hoopsters  Top  Bowdoin  in  Finale; 
Zimmy  (33),  Haggerty,  Nayer  Star 


By  PAUL  SCHIFFER 

also  could  not  mount  a  con- 
sistent offense.  Barry  Zimmer- 
man's 26  points  led  Brandeis 
and  pushed  him  past  the  1000 
point  mark  in  his  varsity  ca- 
reer. Tom  Haggerty  and  Steve 
Katzman  followed  with  19 
each  and  forward  Crowley  of 
Suffolk  had  20. 

The  two  teams  were  about 
even  for  field  goals  attempted 
and  made  and  in  rebounding, 
but  Suffolk's  nine  extra  chances 
at  the  foul  line,  coupled  with  a 
higher  conversion  percentage 
than  Brandeis,  pushed  the  visi- 


The  scoreboard  read  90-77, 
Brandeis,  and  it  was  axl  over 
for  seniors  Barry  Zimmerman, 
Stevie  Goldstein,  and  Richie 
Epstein,  two-year  interim  coach, 
Hubie  LeBlanc,  and  Bowdoin 
on  March  4.  The  Judges  had 
dropped  a  tight  one  to  Suffolk, 
81-77,  on  February  28,  and 
close  out  their  sea.son  at  4-15. 

Suffolk  picked  apart  the 
Brandeis  1-2-2  defensive  zone 
throughout  the  game,  and  much 
of  center  Helberg's  game  high 
of  29  points  came  on  chippees 
under  the   basket.  The  Judges 

Buzzer  Bucket  by  DiPace 
Gives  Jayvees  79-78  Win 

By  JOEL   LUBIN 

A  fallaway  jump  shot  at  the  buzzer  by  Steve  DiPace 
sparked  the  Brandeis  Junior  Varsity  to  a  thrilling  79-78  victory 
over  Rhode  Island  Junior  College  last  Saturday  night  in  the 
season's  finale.  Earlier  in  the  week  the  Baby  Blue  thumped 
Suffolk's  J.V.  by  a  70-63  margin  and  thus  finish  a  most  suc- 
cessful season  with  a  6-5  record. 

The  Suffolk  contest  was  a  sloppily  played  affair  on  the  part 
of  both  teams  as  the  visitors  were  rather  weak  and  forced 
Brandeis  down  to  their  level.  The  Judges  led  all  the  way  and 
the  ballgame  was  never  really  in  doubt.  The  club  was  paced 
by  Tom  August  with  15  points,  Fred  Poneman  and  Steve  Di- 
Pace with  12  apiece,  Kevin  Anderson  with  11  points  and  13  re- 
bounds, and  Elliot  Asarnow  who  played  a  scrappy  game  and 
finished  with  13  points. 

It  took  a  wild  unish  to  beat  R  I.  J.C.,  but  DiPace  came  up 
with  perhaps  his  finest  effort  of  the  season,  scoring  26  points 
including  the  last  second  shot.  DiPace  shot  well  from  the  out- 
side and  his  moves  inside  were  unstoppable.  Poneman  also 
played  an  excelent  game  and,  moving  well  towards  the  hoop, 
scored  23  pomts.  DiPace  and  Poneman  each  had  eight  rebounds 
to  lead  the  club  in  that  category.  Sound  performances  were 
also  turned  in  by  Anderson  (12  points)  and  the  hustling  Asar- 
now. Coach  Ron  Bash  claimed  that  the  Knights  were  one  of 
the  best  teams  his  club  had  faced  all  year. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  team  in  general.  Bash  stated 
"I've  had  the  opportunity  to  be  associated  with  many  great 
teams  both  in  high  school  and  college,  but  I've  never  seen  a 
team  with  more  desire,  determination,  and  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice for  team  cohesion  than  this  squad.  I've  often  had  to  refuse 
frequent  requests  to  practice  over  the  weekends  which  is  in- 
dicative of  the  high  team  spirit  these  boys  had."  Bash  has  re- 
cently written  articles  on  the  offensive  techniques  of  the  cur- 
rent freshman  team  which  will  appear  in  both  the  Athletic 
Journal  and  Scholastic  Coach  next  fall. 
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in 

New  York 

Three  undergraduate  colleges  offer  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  an  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  educational  experience 
by  spending  their 

junior  Year  in  New  York 

New  York  University  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  exciting  metropolitan  community  of 
New  York  City — the  business,  cultural, 
artistic,  and  financial  center  of  the  nation. 
The  city's  extraordinary  resources  greatly 
enrich  both  the  academic  program  and  the 
experience  of  living  at  New  York  University 
with  the  most  cosmopolitan  student  body  in 
the  world. 

This  program  is  open  to  students 
recommended  by  the  deans  of  the  colleges 
to  which  they  will  return  for  their  degrees. 
Courses  may  be  taken  in  the 

School  of  Commerce 

School  of  Education 

Washington  Square  College  of  Arts 
and  Science 

Write  for  brochure  to  Director,  junior  Year 
In  New  York 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

New  York,  N.Y  10003 ' 


tors  over  the  top. 

A  solid  team  game  gave 
Brandeis  its  second  victory  in 
its  last  three  encounters  as 
Bowdoin  just  looked  out-num- 
bered on  the  floor.  The  Polar 
Bears  never  got  hot  and  never 
penetrated  the  Brandeis  zone 
defense.  Bowdoin's  tallies  came 
from  around  and  outside  of  the 
Judges*  zone  and  an  anemic 
field  goal  percentage  of  37% 
put  the  freeze  on  the  Bowdoin 
offense.  Led  by  Tom  Hagger- 
ty's  17  rebounds,  the  Judges 
also  took  Bowdoin  under  the 
boards,  54  rebounds  to  40. 
Brandeis'  81%  from  the  foul 
line  put  the  lid  on  the  victory 
as  Bowdoin  never  climbed 
closer  than  seven  points. 

It  was  a  night  for  record 
breaking.  Barry  Zimmerman's 
ankles,  maintained  by  Trainer 


Barry  Zimmerman:  his  favorite 
shot  from  his  favorite  corner. 
This  one  is  big  number  1,000, 
coming  against  Suffolk. 

Miles  Reich  throughout  Barry's 
career,  held  out  just  long 
enough  to  continue  the  Zim's 
phenomenal  shooting  percent- 
age (12  for  18)  as  Barry  netted 
33  points.  This  gave  him  a  var- 
sity total  of  1057  and  made 
(Continued  on  Pag:e   6) 


Fourth  Place  for 
Rattier,  Weiss 

The  Brandeis  wrestling  team 
placed  an  impressive  ninth  out 
of  23  teams  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Championships  last  week- 
end.   Sophomores    Neal    Weiss 

(130)  and  Ron  Ratner  (167) 
eacii  placed  fourth  in  his 
wei«'ht  class.  Weiss  did  it  with 
two  decisions  and  one  pin, 
while  Ratner  .scored  one  de- 
cision and  two  pins.  Team 
points  were  al.so  scored  through 
victories  by  Harry  Malech  and 
Mike  Lertnan,  Lerman  later 
lost  a  heartbreaking  match  in 
overtime  to  the  eventual  cham- 
pion in  his  weifeht  class. 

After  an  inauspicious  start 
this  season,  the  matmen  won 
their  last  five  matches,  to  finish 
6-3.  Included  in  the  long  list 
of  teams  they  outclassed  last 
weekend  were  Tufts,  WPI,  and 
BC,  the  three  teams  responsible 
for  the  Judges  early  season 
losses. 

The  steady  improvement  and 
youth  of  the  team  make  pros- 
pects for  next  year  bright. 
After  the  tournament,  Neal 
Wei.ss  said,  "This  year,  we 
showed  that  with  good  coach- 
ing (Ted  Reese),  a  Brandeis 
team  can  turn  in  a  winning 
season.  With  improved  facili- 
ties and  a  better  turnout,  Bran- 
deis can  become,  if  not  a  wrest- 
ling power,  at  least  a  contender 
in  New  EUigland — without  re- 
cruiting so-called  'professional' 
athletes." 
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ARC'S 

The  following  students  hove  been 
chosen  to  be  o.r.c.'s  for  the  1967-68 
Academic  Year:  Anthony  Annesi, 
Paulo  Borol,  Doreen  Bierbrier,  Mar- 
lene  Bluestein,  Kothleen  Corroll,  Susan 
Epstein,  Vince  Ficcaglio,  Judith  Gold- 
berg, Morilyn  Goldtorb,  ireno  Harris, 
Samuel  Heilmon,  Stephen  Herman, 
Theodore  Kotz,  Richard  Koy,  Phillip 
Soporia,  Ellen  Schouber.  Suson  Shul- 
man,   Jeffrey    Silver,   and   Leon   Strim- 


^  Longsfon  Hughes 

Longston  Hughes,  poet  and  critic, 
will  deliver  a  Gen  Ed  S  lecture  Thurs- 
day night,  Morch  16,  at  7:00  P.M. 
in  Olin  Song  auditorium.  Thero  or*  • 
f«w  places  ttill  open  for  the  dinner; 
those  interested  should  notify  MorcJa 
Millmon,  vio   the  moilroom. 

Future  speokers  will  include  Ralph 
Nader,  Ambossodor  Edwin  O.  Reis- 
choucr,  Isaac  8.  Singer,  and  possiMy 
Abe  Sconditus. 

E.  J.  Hob»liawii 

Professor  E.  J.  Hobshawn  of  MIT  wM 
talk  on  "Luddism  ond  Machine- Brook- 
ing in  Early  19th  Century  England," 
on  Thursday,  Morch  16th  at  4  p.m., 
in  Olin  Song  207. 
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New  Council  Meets;  ARC's  Will  Be  Cut  from  41  to  19; 


Suspends  NSA  Tie 


By    JON 

Student  Council,  by  a  vote  of  i 
14-2-1  suspended  membership  | 
in  the  National  Student  Associ- 
ation. The  action  came  after 
long  discussion  at  last  Sunday 
night's  meeting,  the  first  held 
by  the  new  council. 

The  motion,  proposed  by 
Neil  Kauffman,  '69  stated 
"that  the  Brandeis  Student 
Union  suspends  payment  of 
dues  and  membership  in  NSA 
for  the  year  1967-68  pending 
changes  in  NSA  administration, 
its  procedures  of  funding  and 
personal  recruitment  to  be  con- 
sistent with  an  open  society 
and  freedom  of  unimpeded  in- 
ve.stigation." 

Discussion  centered  around 
the  question  of  whether  better 
results  could  be  obtained  if 
Brandeis  works  on  reform  of 
the  NSA  from  the  inside,  that 
is,  by  remaining  a  member,  or 
from  the  outside,  as  a  group 
with  no  voting  rights  at  the 
summer  convention  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Justin  Simon.  Council  Vice- 
President,  said  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  remain  in  the 
organization  and,  at  the  con- 
vention, should  try  to  get  a 
Brandeis  student  on  the  na- 
tional advisory  council,  thus 
working  at  reform  from  the  in- 
side. 

Waltham  Teens 
Assault,  Insult 
War  Protestors 


QUINT 

Larry  Uchill.  Brandeis*  NSA 
representative  said  that  if  this 
tack  were  followed  the  school's 
chances  were  good  to  attain 
that  goal. 

Leon  Strimber,  Representa- 
tive from  the  class  of  '68,  said 
that  pulling  out,  which  would 
be  a  condemnation  of  NSA  ac- 
tivities, might  lead  to  other 
schools  following  suit,  and  thus 
eventually  destroy  the  associa- 
tion. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Schwartz  Discusses  Residence  Staff 


By  STEVE  DIETSCH  and  CHUCK  GOLDFARB 


The  Residence  Office  an- 
nounced last  week  that  there 
will  be  only  19  undergraduate 

assistant  residence  counselors 
next  year.  In  an  interview  later 

in  the  week,  Director  of  Resi- 
dence Harris  Schwartz  dis- 
cussed the  a.r.c.  situation  and 
gave  some  hints  about  the  res- 
idence policy  for  the  forthcom- 
ing year. 

Next  year  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  number 


Seniors  Caught 
n  Money  Bind 

By  CHUCK  GOLDFARB 

The  independent  nature  of  class  government  has  led  to  a 
situation  in  which  some  members  of  the  class  of  1967  are,  in  ef- 
fect, payng  more  to  graduate  than  others.  Seniors  who  have  paid 
$10  or  more  in  class  dues  will  have  all  but  $10  returned  to  them 
if  they  attend  the  commencement  exercises  but  do  not  partici- 
pate in  senior  week.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  have  never 
paid  any  class  dues  need  only  pay  $6.50  (for  cap-and-gown 
rental)  if  they  wish  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises  but 
not  the  senior  week  festivities. 

This  price  differential   arose*  '  ~~      ~~       ^ 

to  cover  expenses  incurred  by  ,  students    replied,    the     officers 
the  class  government  in  spon-  I  prmted  a  follow-up  blurb  clan- 


On  March  8  a  group  of  thir- 
teen Brandeis  students  from  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  End  the 
War  drove  to  Waltham  High 
School  to  speak  to  students 
there  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Brandeis  students 
parked  their  cars  a  short  dis- 
tance fr*.m  the  school  and 
walked  up  the  sidewalk  car- 
rying leaflets  announcing  their 
desire    for    conversation. 

Six  members  of  the  anti-war 
committee  approached  the  en- 
trance to  the  trade  school  ad- 
junct to  the  High  School.  They 
were  met  by  a  group  of  ex- 
cited students  who  snatched 
the  leaflets  from  their  hands, 
and  crumpled  or  ripped  them. 
The  committee  members  at- 
tempted to  engage  the  trade 
school  students  in  conversa- 
tion. They  were  repeatedly  cut 
off  by  insults  referring  to  their 
sexual  predilections,  and  by 
shouts  that  three  Waltham 
kids  had  just  been  killed  in 
Vietnam.  The  Brandeis  people 
were  asked  repeatedly  why 
they  were  engaged  in  peace 
work  since  they  "didn't  have 
to   go   (to  Vietnam)." 

A  large  group  of  high  school 
students  (between  two  and 
three  hundred  according  to  va- 
rious estimates)  gathered 
around  the  committee  members 
and  began  to  shove  them  back 
and  forth.  One  Brandeis  stu- 
dent was  struck  in  the  face, 
knocked  out,  hit  his  head  on 
the  pavement  in  falling  and  re- 
ceived a  very  mild  concussion. 
He  was  not  struck  after  he  fell. 
Three  other  committee  mem- 
bers were  hit  on  their  backs 
and  heads  as  they  walked  out 
of  the  group. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  See  "Story 
of  the  Peace  Talk"  on  page  3 
for  more  detailed  information. 


soring  several  concerts  and 
Junior  Parent  Weekend.  Be- 
cause class  government  lies  out- 
side of  the  constitutional  frame- 
work of  the  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity Student  Union,  there  can 
neither  be  any  compulsion  for 
class  members  to  pay  dues  nor 
for  class  officers  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  their  constituency. 

The  class  of  '67's  first  set  of 
officers  decided  upon  the  dues 
of  $10  per  year  for  three  years. 
They  also  decided  to  help  spon- 
sor a  Jackie  Washington  con- 
cert (in  conjunction  with  the 
Brother-Sister  Program),  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  their 
classmates  they  contributed 
$120  towards  the  affair. 

Last  year's  officers  similarly 
neglected  to  tell  their  cla.ss- 
mates  that  the  class  of  '67  was 
sponsoring  the  Dick  Gregory 
concert,  to  the  tune  of  $160. 
These  officers  also  let  the  class 
funds  cover  $121.95  of  the  Jun- 
ior Parent  Weeknd  tab  despite 
the  fact  that  only  a  minority  of 
the  class  partook  of  the  activi- 
ties. 

There  were  other  complica- 
tions. Jay  Lichman,  treasurer 
last  year  of  the  class  of  '67,  gave 
himself  the  authority  to  refund 
his  own  class  dues  since  he  was 
leaving  school  after  three  years 
for  medical  school,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  dues  had 
already  been  used  to  cover 
costs  which  he  was  partially  re- 
sponsible for  creating.  At  least 
one  other  person  has  demanded 
and  received  a  full  refund. 

The  present  class  officers  are 
therefore  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  cannot  compel  payment; 
nor  can  they  give  full  refunds 
as  the  treasury  has  been  de- 
pleted by  about  $400.  The  127 
students  who  have  paid  $10  or 
more  must  therefore  sacrifice 
$3  50  per  person  to  cover  these 
expenditures. 

Class  officers  continue  to  act 


fying  details  and  proclaiming  a 
great  response.  When  class 
president  Peter  Chabot  was 
questioned  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  blurb,  he  said  its  nice 
that  "someone  knows  what's 
really  going  on."  Instead  of 
proposing  a  potentially  more 
popular  activity,  the  class  of- 
ficers plan  to  carry  out  their 
original  plans.  A  deposit  is 
presently  being  sent  to  the  ho- 
tel involved  (although  it  is  re- 
fundable through  May). 


of  graduate  residence  coun- 
selors as  assistants.  There  will 
also  be  several  quadrangle  di- 
rectors. E^ach  dormitory  or 
housing  unit  will  have  one  resi- 
dence counselor  and  one  under- 
graduate assistant. 

Mr.  Schwartz  explained  that 
the  primary  reason  for  the  cut- 
back in  the  number  of  under- 
graduate a.r.c.'s  (from  41  this 
year)  was  that  the  applicant 
*'pool  was  not  big  enough  or 
good  enough."  Nine  boys  and 
ten  girls  were  chosen  from  75 
applicants,  53  of  whom  were 
boys.  He  regretted  that  such  a 
cutback  would  diminish  the 
advantages  of  having  under- 
graduate counselors — the  sen- 
iors' intimate  knowledge  of 
B  r  a  n  d  e  i  .s'  peculiarities  and 
functioning  organs,  their  close- 
ness to  fellow  Brandeis  stu- 
dents, and  their  "vested  inter- 
est in  what  they're  doing." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Schwartz  felt  that  there  were 
many  disadvantages  to  having 
undergraduate  counselors.  Sen- 
iors can  only  work  for  one 
year,  and  thus  the  residence 
office  is  faced  with  a  100%  an- 
nual turnover  rate.  Further- 
more, he  felt  that  seniors  suf- 
fer through  the  same  peaks  of 
pressure  at  exam  time  as  un- 
derclassmen, whereas  grad  stu- 
dents have  non-coinciding  aca- 
demic schedules.  Seniors  have 
the  added  burden  of  graduate 
or  professional  school  accept- 
ance facing  them. 

Mr.    Schwartz    said    he    was 
very   disappointed    in   the   per 


the  arc.  role,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
thought  of  as  "giveaway  schol- 
arships," as  some  have  treated 
the  position  in  the  past. 

Next  year,  in  addition  to  a 
free  single  room,  a.r.c.'s  will 
receive  a  $150  ca.s-h  stipend. 
This,  Mr.  Schwartz  felt,  should 
be  an  "inducement"  for  them 
to  take  their  duties  seriously. 
He  said  that  the  a.r.c.'s  will 
have  to  put  in  the  hours  com- 
mensurate with  a  $6r)0  job.  Ex- 
actly what  this  would  entail 
was  not  discussed. 

When  asked  if  there  would 
be  more  a.r.c.'s  in  the  areas  of 
high    freshman    concentration, 


Director    of 
Schwartz. 


Residence    Harris 


Mr.    Schwartz    replied    that    it 


forniances  of  many  of  the  pres- 1  was  not  the  job  of  a.r.c.'c,  but 


ent  a.r.c.'s  He  therefore,  along 
with  Dean  Mathew  Sgan  and 
the  class  advisors,  applied  a 
comprehensive  system  of  selec- 
tion this  year.   He  is  redefining 


SBR  Rulings  Void 
Two  Rep.  Elections 

By  JON  QUINT 

New  elections  for  Student  Council  representatives  from  the 
classes  of  1968  and  1970  took  place  Friday  by  directive  of  the 
Student  Board  of  Review.  The  action  came  as  the  result  of  two 
suits  challenging  the  outcomes  of  the  final  races  for  class  rep- 
resentatives on  March  6.  SBR  decided  to  void  both  elections 
of  that  date. 

The  suits  were  brought  by  Robert  Beren.son.  '68,  ^n  the 
junior  class  race  and  by  Paula  Dudnick.  '70,  in  the  freshman 
class  contest.  Both  were  candidates  in  their  respective  class 
races  for  the  four  positions  in4»    —  " 

each  class,  and  both  had  orig-    enson    with    98,    and    Strimber 


inally  finished  fifth,  Berenson 
one  vote  behind,  Dudnick  los- 
ing by  six  votes. 

In  Friday's  election,  Beren- 
son won  a  seat  on  Council,  com- 
ing in  third  in  the  class  of  '68 


with  88.  Silver  received  83, 
while  Herbert  Krcssel  had  43. 
There  were  278  abstentions, 
four  write-ins,  and  four  inval- 
idate votes  out  of  the  812  votes 
cast  by  203  juniors.  Steve  Her- 


of  all   students,  to  help  orient 
freshmen. 

The  residence  office  has  not 
yet  hired  the  graduate  resi- 
dence counselors  for  next  year. 
Mr.  Schwartz  said  that  he 
would  like  to  have  "as  many 
non-first  year  people  as  pos- 
sible" as  they  would  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  Brandeis 
than  first  year  graduate  stu- 
dents. Nevertheless,  he  said 
that  the  Residence  Office  "has- 
n't approached  the  present  res- 
idence counselors  yet"  concern- 
ing rehiring.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  general  announce- 
ment in  the  Gazette  (or  el.se- 
where)  as  has  been  done  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Schwartz  is  "presently 
di.scussing  next  year  with  the 
quad  directors"  He  and  his 
.staff  are  "reevaluating  quad  di- 
rectors and  residence  coun- 
selors, with  discussions  going 
on  on  the  individual  level  with 
all  quad  directors."  Not  all  de- 
cisions have  been  made  yet. 

There  is  .some  question  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  quad  di- 
rectors and  residence  counse- 
lors were  approached  concern- 
ing next  year.  A  reliable  .source 
reported  that  at  least  one  of 
the  quad  dircK^tors  was  fired  and 
then  rehired,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  directors  had  been  giv- 


independently  of  their  const  itu-      ^^  ^^^^  Monday  to  become  the 

ency.  In  planning  senior  week.  .      .  -^ 

whose  costs  will  be  covered  by  ^^^^n  cia.ss  reps. 

the  senior's  additional  $20  dues,  !      The   final  results  of  the  two 


iiiif    111     Liuiu    111    lilt;    »,ici»a    yiM.     \nf  ~  •        it.        w*  u     <? 

race  Jeff  Silver,  who  had  won  man,  who  ran  m  the  March  6 
a  place  in  last  Monday's  elec-  i  '•ace  withdrew  before  the  new 
tion,  came  in  fifth.  Henry  Suss-   election. 

man,  Jon  Brant,  and  Leon  In  the  freshman  cia.ss  elec-  ^..^l  un^- uhl-vums  nd^  uec-n  K'v- 
Strimber  retained  their  contest-  tion,  259  ballots  were  cast,  giv- 1  en  verbal  promises  of  three- 
ed  places.  .,  ing  Stuart  Liebman   130  votes,    year  contracts. 

There  were  only  smalf  ^3"<^  Engel  120,  John  Little  The  procedures  being  u.sed  by 
changes  in  the  vote  for  the  class  104.  John  Weingart  102.  Mark  the  Residence  Office  seem  to 
of  '70  representatives.  Stuart  Schenker  83.  Paula  Uudnick  have  cau.sed  .some  confusion 
Liebman,  Rand  Engel,  John  80.  and  Paul  Fleischer  50 
Little,  and  John  Weingart  There  were  310  alxstent ions, 
maintained  the  same  leads  they    a^d  33  write-ins.    Mike  Schon- 


bach     and     Charles     Eisenberg 
witlidrew  before  Friday's  race. 
Hearings    in    the    suits    were 


and  alarm  among  the  present 
residence  staff.  The  residence 
coun.selors  and  arc's  were 
asked  to  evaluate  the  appli- 
cants for  next  year,  but  many 
feel     that     their     recomnienda- 


I 

4 

t 


« 


the  present  Xo?"proposcra'oleXnrshowSus^^  f-ld  m  Student  Council  eham-   Uon.s  went  totally  nnheertcd. 

the  present  on.ce^rs^proposca  ^a  ,  ^^^  top  with   the  juniors  with   bers   in  Mailman   last  Tuesday! 


two-day    Cape    ^^v.     .        ^       ,      ...    .^^   r> 

,  Although    only    about    thirty   112  votes,  Brant  with  102,  Ber 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


There    was  a    general    belief 
(Continued  '^n  Page   7) 
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The  Draft 


Now,  in  the  sixth  ytar  of  a  systematic  national  propram  of 
butch^Ty,  terror  has  finally  struck  home  in  the  Brandeis 
campus.  The  President  has  announced  tliat  he  will  annul  the 
deferments  of  graduate  students,  and  place  college  graduates 
in  the  top  priority  of  draft  eligible  men  This  means  that  col- 
hge  students  must,  along  with  the  rcv-t  of  the  coimtry,  decide 
on  their  personal  relation  to  the  war  in  a  way  that  will  directly 
influence  their  lives.  They  may  submit  to  the  draft,  apply  for  a 
CO,  go  to  jail,  or  go  into  exile.  Or  else  they  may,  as  undoubt- 
edly many  will,  enlist  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  desk  job,  and 
contribute  to  the  war  effort  quietly,  without  bloodying  their 
hands.  There  are  good  arguments  for  all  of  these  choices;  after 
all,  none  of  us  has  the  right  to  demand  that  someone  sacrifice 
his  life  and  his  future  to  an  opposition  stance.  The  crucial 
point  is  that,  barring  4-F  or  some  loophole  provided  by  the 
transition,  the  choice  will  have  to  be  made.  Our  opposition  can 
no   longer   be   merely   a    matter  of   snack-bar   conversation,   or 

comfortable  moral   outrage   carried   no   further   than   the  com- 
pany of  our  equally  outraged  friends. 

It  might  be  svvn  as  somewhat  ironic,  if  the  magnitude  of 
the  war  admitted  the  relevance  of  something  so  graceful  as 
irony,  that  the  new  draft  laws  represent  precisely  those  prin- 
ciples that  the  Brandeis  left  advocated  in  their  demonstrations 
last  spring.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  is  iniq- 
uitous; an<l  the  President's  propK)saIs  might  well  be  the  fairest 
thing  he  has  done  in  the  course  of  his  administration.  If  we 
can  no  longer  preserve  the  privileged  position  of  being  able  to 
play  radical  in  total  security,  this  is  our  tough  luck,  but 
hardly  a  national  injustice.  The  fact  of  the  war,  and  its  con- 
sequences for  American  cultural  life,  have  the  most  urgent 
importance  for  our  lives.  The  new  draft  system,  by  putting  us 
in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  all  other  young  male  citizens,  only 
brings  this  point  across  more  forcibly,  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  admit  further  intellectual  evasion.  Quite  ix>ssibly,  the 
need  to  come  to  direct  personal  grips  with  the  war  will  yield 
nieans  of  protest  that  would  not  have  developed  when  we 
were  all  safely  out  of  reach.  Even  if  not.  it  is  the  war,  and  not 
the  draft,  that  is  the  real  issue,  the  draft  merely  bringing  us 
closer  to  the  reality  of  the  war.  Those  who  protest  the  Presi- 
dent's measures  are  in  effect  saying  "Let  them  suffer  the  con- 
fcequences.  We  are  against  the  whole  business  and  don't  want  to 
be  bothered."  This  is  the  kind  of  buck-passing  that  has  de- 
bilitated all  previous  protest  attempts,  and  is  the  cheapest  sort 
of  moral  sell-out.  The  man  who  fights,  or  goes  to  jail  or  to 
Canada  will  at  least  find  out  where  he  stands,  and  not  where 
he  would  like  to  stand  in  theory. 

Council  on  NSA 

By  its  decision  to  suspend  NSA  membership  and  withdraw 
funds  pending  major  modifications  in  policy,  Council  rejects 
the  organizations  past  actions,  and  expresses  a  profound  skep- 
ticism that  the  embarrassing  holes  punched  in  NSA's  propriety 
can  be  patched  up  in  the  near  future. 

Wc  enthusiastically  support  this  move,  because  it  is  a  re- 
fused to  compromi.^e  a  legitimately  vehement  reaction  to  mis- 
representation by  an  organization  which  completely  compro- 
mised the  ideals  of  students. 

Had  it  not  taken  this  action,  the  Student  Union's  continu- 
ing membership  without  qualification  would  rightly  fiave  been 
construed  as  a  misguided  attempt  to  clean  linen  whose  stains 
are  at  least  for  the  present  indelible.  As  the  interests  of  stu- 
dents can  not  truthfully  be  represented  by  an  espionage  organ- 
ization with  vested  interests  in  the  ultimate  success  of  govern- 
ment policies,  such  indiscriminate  support  would  completely 
nave  frustrated  our  expression. 

At  the  present  Brandeis'  role  is  that  of  a  wary  observer 
waiting  to  see  if  anything  will  result  from  the  flow  of  anxious 
statements  which  have  emanated  from  NSA  during  the  last 
few  days.  If  NSA's  integrity  and  effectiveness  appear  in  the 
near  future  to  be  salvageable,  we  should  restore  unqualified 
support,  and  identify  ourselves  completely  with  the  organiza- 
tion's subsequent  successes  or  failures.  If  our  doubts  remain 
eubstantiated  a  more  permanent  separation  from  NSA  should 
tnsuc. 

Class  Officers 

The  fact  that  a  referendum  on  abolishing  class  oflicers 
failed  to  win  the  two-thirds  support  it  needed  to  pass  does  not 
stop  serious  discussion  of  the  value  of  class  government. 

Some  current  class  oflRcers  have  responsibly  conceded  the 
worlhlessness  of  their  own  positions.  It  must  certainly  be  frus- 
trating for  class  leaders  to  attempt  to  communicate  with  class- 
mates scattered  all  over  campus  and  off-campus.  The  collection 
of  cla.ss  dues  has  been  a  problem  for  class  officers  ever  since 
dues  were  instituted.  Disappointing  percentages  of  students 
actually  pay  their  dues  promptly  or  in  full.  What  is  done  with 
the  class  treasury  is  vague.  Class  events  are  rare,  unspectacular, 
and  frequently  not  well  publicized  or  attended. 

The  case  of  the  Class  of  1967  is  at  hand.  Oflficers  of  this 
class  often  failed  to  ask  their  constituents  how  the  treasury 
should  be  spent.  Then  they  neglected  to  inform  the  class  where 
the  money  was  going.  Many  funds  covered  activities  only  a 
minority  of  the  class  attended.  Finally,  people  who  paid  their 
class  dues  actually  pay  $10  to  graduate,  while  others  pay  only 
$6.50. 

Students  cannot  be  forced  to  pay  class  dues,  and  class  offi- 
cers cannot  be  forced  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their  constituency. 
This  is  a  hopeles*;  situation.  If  class  cohesion  does  not  exist  at 
Brandeis  to  begin  with,  if  there  are  no  interests  necessarily 
pertinent  to  any  one  class  alone,  and  if  class  government  is 
alienated  from  its  constituents,  why  continue  with  the  present 
superfluous  and  bureaucratic  class  government  structure?  Class 
government  has  long  outlasted  any  usefulness  it  might  ever 
have  had. 


Harris  Schwartz  once  said  that  "Brandeis  is  the  world  s 
greatest  rumor  mill."  It  is  unfortunate  that  his  policy  t)f  making 
decision  privately  without  con.siilting  the  residence  staff  con- 
tinues to  provide  grist  for  this  mill.  «.        •      .u- 

Mr  Schwartz  has  conducted  the  residence  ofTice  in  this 
pa.s-t  year  without  much  concern  for  the  ideas  of  the  residence 
staff  Many  residence  counselors,  arc's,  and  even  quad  direc- 
tors, have  expressed  anger  at  the  fact  that  their  reports  were 
unheeded,  tliat  all  decisions  were  handed  down  from  the  top. 
It  is  consequently  no  surprise  that  a  feeling  of  suspicion  has 
bt^en  generated  towards  Mr.  Schwartz's  intentions. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Schwartz'  recent  actions  with  respect  to  the 
residence  staff  for  1967  68  must  be  viewed  with  at  least  some 
suspicion.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Schwartz  could  find  only 
17  undergraduate  students  good  enough  to  be  arc's,  and  disturb- 
ing that  while  professing  a  desire  for  second  year  graduate 
students  familiar  with  Brandeis  as  resident  counselors,  he  has 
not  yet  advertised  for  them  in  the  Gazette,  nor  asked  present 
staff  to  return  for  next  year  Etjually  disturbing  is  the  un- 
clarified  status  of  the  quad  directors,  who  are  only  on  verbal 

contract. 

What  seems  to  emerge  from  a  consideration  of  these  de- 
tails is  a  plan  for  hiring  a  stafT  of  policemen,  rather  than  coun- 
.selors.  One  has  the  impression  that  Mr.  Schwartz'  concern  is 
to  hire  enough  people  from  outside  of  Brandeis  to  strictly  en- 
force whatever  rules  happen  to  be  made  for  next  year. 

We  believe  that  a  resident  counselor  should  be  a  counselor. 
His  function  is  to  be  accessible  and  receptive  towards  the  peo- 
ple he  lives  with,  so  that  he  can  advise  them  about  their  per- 
sonal problems.  lie  must  be  someone  from  the  same  environ- 
ment. It  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  both  an  advisor  and  a 
policeman. 

It  may  be  that  oiir  suspicions  are  unjustified.  In  that  case, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Schwartz  to  ciispel  our  doubts 
by  communicating  his  plans  to  the  entire  University  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Schwartz  told  the  Justice  last  week  to  "pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  past,  pay  attention  to  what  will  be."  Now  we  ask 
Mr.  Schwartz — tell  us  what  will  be. 

Nonsensical  Doubts 

The  attack  made  by  Wallham  High  School  pupils  upon 
several  Brandeis  students  who  were  handing  out  literature  on 
the  draft  has  called  into  (luestion  a  few  widely-hekl  Ix'liefs 
alx)ut  work  in  Waltham.  Dt)ubts  have  bicn  expresse<l  about 
the  safety  of  Brandeis  students  in  the  city.  These  doubts  are, 
we  believe,  by  and  large  non.sensical. 

However,  the  validity  of  picketing,  marching  or  handing 
out  leaflets  has  been  deprecated  in  comparison  with  tutoring, 
running  recreation  projects  for  Waltham  children,  and  the  like. 
The  former  are  characterized  as  activities  leading  to  violence, 
while  the  latter  are  seemingly  univers;illy  approved  as  "con- 
structive." 

We  do  not  accept  this  judgment.  We  consider  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  or  can  be  made  between  different  conscience- 
motivated  forms  of  activism.  The  people  who  handed  out  leaf- 
lets were  not  unaware  that  some  risk  was  involved  in  their 
action,  nor  are  those  attending  the  weekly  peace  vigil  deaf  to 
the  abuse  they  often  receive. 

We  feel  that  to  use  one  worthwhile  cause  to  subvert  an- 
other would  be  as  great  an  error  as  to  support  neither.  We 
consider  it  a  matter  of  individual  conscience  best  left  for  each 
student  to  decide,  what  mode  of  action  he  feels  best  addresses 
a  problem  which  he  feels  deeply.  We  would  deplore  any  at- 
tempt to  discourage  one  line  of  action  in  favor  of  another.  No 
group  of  individual  can  dare  to  allow  his  conscience  to  be  ii.sed 
as  a  lever  by  which  other  consciences  may  be  moveil.  The 
decision  to  protest,  to  become  an  activist,  is  a  private,  highly 
intense  process,  with  which  no  one  should  interfere. 

To  those  who  took  part  in  the  handing-out  of  leaflets  la.st 
Wednesday,  we  express  our  admiration.  We  ask  them  not  to 
be  dissuaded  from  what  they  will  do,  if  they  feel  that  they  acted 
correctly. 


Dr.  George  Kelly 

Dr.    George    A.    Kelly,   Meshulom    and   Judith    Riklis 
Professor     oj     Behavioral     Science,     died     last     Monday 
March  6.     This  is  the  speech  Dr.  Ricardo  B.  Morant  gave 
at  the  funeral  services  last  Wednesday. 

The  dictum  that  a  man's  ideas  reflect  the  man  him.self 
was  as  true  of  George  Kelly  as  it  is  of  most  men.  What 
was  exceptional  in  George  Kelly  was  the  quality  of  the 
ideas  and  the  quality  of  the  man.  I  knew  him  briefly  but 
I  think  well,  for  we  shared  together  some  ideas  about  edu- 
cation and  spoke  of  them  frequently.  It  was  these  ideas 
that  first  attracted  me  to  George  Kelly  and,  I  think,  the 
possibly  of  putting  them  into  practice  that  first  attracted 
him  to  Brandeis.  His  ideas  about  education  had  many 
facets  —  I  think  all  derivative  of  his  personal  construct 
theory.  First  of  all  was  the  over-riding  importance  of  edu- 
cation. The  educational  process  in  Kelly's  thinking  was 
ubiquitous  in  all  of  life.  For  example,  although  the  most 
eminent  of  clinical  psychologists,  he  eschewed  the  pre- 
valent model  of  mental  illness  as  disease  and  saw  it  rather 
as  a  problem  in  education  which  had  to  be  approached 
through  educational  techniques.  The  impact  of  this  idea 
"^  has  yet  to  be  felt. 

A  core  idea  was  the  con- 
viction that  what  we  per- 
ceive —  that  the  world 
which  we  are  aware  of  — 
is  our  own  construct;  that 
with  certain  restrictions,  it 
is  our  hopes  and  aspirat- 
ions, our  wishes  and  belief 
which  shape  our  own  real- 
ity and  consequently  deter- 
mine how  we  behave.  Vari- 
ous consequences  derive 
from  this  core  idea.  One  of 
these  is  that  you  don't  have 
to  knock  down  another 
man's  view  in  order  to  hold 
your  own.  The  accent  for 
George  Kelly  was  always 
on  the  positive.  He  encour- 
aged students  to  find  their 
own  answers,  to  make  ex- 
plicit their  own  beliefs  and 
constructs  and  then  to  con- 

firm    or   disconfirm    them 

through  their  own  observation  and  critical  thinking  Thi^ 
process  was  and  is  a  radical  departure  for  our  yet  too 
scholastic  discipline.  "^  " 

•  (Continued  on   Pape  7) 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  To  in 
crease  student  interest  in  vam 
ptis  issues,  the  JUSTICE  me" 
sents  a  series  of  articles  biy  Stui 
dent  Council  President  Murtv 
Pernick.  In  these  articles  the 
first  of  which  appears'  this 
iveek,  the  president  outlines  his 
views  of  controversial  issues 
facing  the  Student  Council     , 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
Student  Council  Sunday  night 
produced  so  much  far  reaching 
and  controversial  legislation 
that  selecting  one  issue  for 
comment  becomes  quite  <iifn- 
cult.  The  Council  voted  to  im- 
prove the  EPC  plan  for  a  four 
course  load  with  an  optional 
fifth,  despite  the  feeling  of 
some  Council  members  includ- 
ing myself,  that  not  all  factors 
such  as  freedom  to  change  ma- 
jors, or  effects  on  the  non  .sti- 
ence  major  premed  student, 
were  duly  considered. 

A  new  referendum  was  called 
for  to  reinsert  into  the  consti- 
tution the  passages  authori/.infi: 
class  governments  which  had 
been  inadvertently  left  out. 
This  action  came  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  last  referen- 
dum, to  strike  the  remaininj^ 
passages  mentioning  class  of- 
ficers, to  receive  the  necessary 
two  thirds  vote.  The  new  ref- 
erendum will  be  held  a  week 
from  today. 

The  Council  also  voted  to  in- 
struct the  student  repres(  nta- 
tives    on    the    University   Com- 

(Coniinued  on  Page  H) 

Letters 

Residence  Staff 

To  the  Editor: 

The  usefulness  of  a  univers- 
ity staff  has  t>een  questioned 
here  on  repeated  occasions.  The 
role  of  the  assistant  residence 
counselor,  in  particular,  as 
advisor  and  ear  to  floonn.ites 
who  do,  every  once  in  a  while, 
feel  the  need  to  get  it  all  out, 
has  been  doubted  often.  But 
rarely  if  ever  has  it  been  con- 
tended that,  in  place  of  acting 
as  a  confidant,  an  ARC  should 
be  the  sacred  executor  of  ilorin- 
itory  regulations.  The  ARC  who 
reregarded  his  function  as  that 
of  policeman  departed  with 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  day 
of  his  return  is  not  foreseen 
imminently. 

The  Director  of  Residence, 
it  appears,  has  not  read  Ins 
history  books  clearly,  and 
worse,  has  misdirected  his  in- 
novative instincts  toward  bu) lad- 
ing some  kind  of  "Great  So- 
ciety" in  the  dorms  while  for- 
getting about  these  human  ele- 
ments that  will  be  a  most  in- 
tricate part  of  the  dorms.  There 
is  an  apparent  rationale  \:>e- 
hind  the  choice  of  ARC's  for 
next  year  that  is  most  disturb- 
ing: the  selections  have  seem- 
ingly been  made  on  the  a.s- 
sumption  that  the  people  chos- 
en will  dutifully  carry  out  Uni- 
versity regulations  and  will  de- 
vote hard,  earnest  work  to 
their  job.  This  seems  the  (a«^.e 
because  several  applicants  who 
expressed  their  misgivings 
about  enforcing  University 
rules  were  not  chosen,  despite 
abundant  capabilities  which 
made  them  ideal  candidates; 
because  most  of  the  students 
.selected  have  served  either  in 
the  administration  or  in  stu- 
dent government,  and  arc 
therefore  assumed  to  be  more 
aware  of  the  great  need  to  po- 
lice the  dorms;  and  lastly,  bc- 
cau.«5e  there  is  a  decided  incon- 
gruity between  many  of  the 
ratings  made  of  the  candidates 
by  the  current  staff  and  tlie 
people  chosen. 

If  this  was  Mr.  Schwartz* 
scheme,  it  is  highly  regiet- 
table,  for  him  and  for  the  stu- 
dent body.  No  per.son  can  l>e 
expected  to  execute  rules  he 
doesn't  accept  him.self,  and  no 
one  will  blindly  follow  a  pre- 
scribed concept  of  his  own 
without  realizing  that  he  is, 
after  all,  living  with  people. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  di- 
rector didn't  realize  what  real- 
ly goes  on  in  a  dormitory  If 
he  had,  he  might  have  seen 
that  people  really  do  need  an 
understanding  and  sympathetic 
listener  sometimes,  that  per- 
sonal, academic,  emotional,  and 
ordinary  factual  confusions  do 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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NSA  Revisited 


Own  Lee  Cue 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  week's  asked     the     Xavier     News,     at 

excliange   column  continues  to  Xavier     in     Cincinnati.     Their 

report   on    reactions    of    North  view  of  the  situation  was  "that 

American  campuses  to  the  re-  the  CIA  was  channelling  funds 

cent    disclosures    about    NSA-  to  studcmt   organizations   with- 


ClA  connections. 

The  City  Speaks 

CCNYs     Observation     Point 

checktKi    with    various   student 
leaders  at  the  school,  and  most 
weren't     completely     surprised    student 
by  the  story  in  Ramparts.  Some    abroad. 


out  first  advertising  the  fact  in 
the  New  York  Times." 

They  went  on  to  ask:  "Real- 
ly, though,  what  crime  did  the 
CIA   commit?   They    used   stu- 
dents to  gain  information  about 
leaders    at    home   and 
But,   is  this  a  crime? 


even  thought  it  had  been  the  Traditionally,  the  struggle  for 
State  Department  that  was  han-  world  jwwer  begins  with  the 
dling  the  funds  indoctrination  of  a  nation's 
The  Observation  Point  edi-  youth  —  Hitler  had  his  youth 
torially  saw  many  connections  corps,  Stalin  had  his  communal 
between  the  recent  disclosures  orphanges.  and  Mao  has  his 
and  the  actions  of  the  FBI  and  Red  Guards. 
Selective  Service  when  it  comes  "Today's  college  student  is 
down  to  the  issues  of  "the  au-  tomorrow's  leader,  is  it  not  im- 
tonomy  of  the  academic  com-  portant  that  an  agency  entrust- 
munity."  They  concluded:  ed  with  the  security  of  this  na- 
•*George  Orwell's  *Big  Brother'  tion  bo  aware  of  wliat  the  col- 
isn't  necessarily  a  television  lege  student  is  thinking,  what 
screen.  He  may  very  well  be  is  influencing  his  thouglits,  and 
peering  from  the  depths  of  the  what  action  this  thought  is  like- 
cafeteria  or  the  site  of  the  next  ly  to  cause. 


Waltham  High  Jinks 

Story  of  the  Peace  Talk 

By  DAVID  CERSTEL 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  See  page  1  for  a  factual  introduction  to  this  article. 

Our  leaflets  said  something  to  the  effect  that  we  had  difTercnl  views  on  the  war  than  they 
did  and  we'd  like  to  talk  about  our  views  and  hear  their's.  I  handed  the  last  sheaf  of  leaflets  to 
the  kid  who  seemed  the  brightest  —  or  at  least  made  the  wittiest  cracks  puns  even  —  of  those 
crowded  right  around  us.  The  laugh  dropped  off  his  mouth  and  he  stared  at  me  quite  nonplussed. 
But  another  kid  lunged  forward  from  behind  the  bright  one,  shouted,  "I'll  take  them."  seized 
the  leaflets  and  flung  them  high  into  the  air.  They  fluttered  down  over  the  crowd  All  the  kids 
from  the  high  school  laughed.  We  smiled.  One  of  the  kids  said,  "which  college  do  you  guys 
come  from  anyhow?" 

"Brandeis,"  answered  Steve. 

"Figures,"  hooted   the  kid*  ,_,  ,.,      '           "        ~     _  ^.  .   ,  TTT.        Z[                        ',        ,  ■    ^ 

and   tossed  back  his  head    All    I  ^1  ^^^^  ^^  explain  why  I  thmk  talking.  There  was  no  laughing 

the    other    kids    laughed     and   that."  anymore,    just    screaming    and 

yelled   and  didn't  stop  .so  that        "Yeah,  you  may  want  to  talk  shouting.   The  "loader"    whcj   a 

the  ensuing  conversation  had  to   but  you're  talkin'  a  lot  of  shit,  "loment  previous  y  had  wanted 

be  carried  on  in  shouts.                   three  of  my  friends  got  killed  Jo  hear  what  we  had  to  say  had 

"You  guys  up  in  that  fuckin'  over  there  last  week."  He  was  »>»«  »«ts  up.  He  sec-med  some- 
school  don't  have  to  go  so  what  short  and  stocky  and  had  tiny  what  reluctant  to  throw  them, 
vou  doin'  down  here?"                   grey  eyes  that  I  fancied  to  look  however,  for  he  was  nervously 

Steve   shouted  back.   "That's   somewhat    baffled.    "You    guys  glancing   over   his   shoulder   at 

right    We  don't  have  to  go  so   up  at  that  school  don't  have  to  the  kids  behind  him  who  were 

:i:°__._  L^  _^„^^.«  e^^  ..o  *r.  u^   an,"  shoving   him   forward. 


sit-in." 

Brooklyn  College  worried 
more  about  the  NSA  itself  than 
its  symbolism.  In  the  Kings- 
man    lead    editorial,     "Pas    de 


"Therefore,  the  crime  lies, 
not  in  what  the  CIA  did,  but  in 
being  so  stupid  as  to  entrust 
the  knowledge  of  its  operation 
to    a    sophisticated    intellectual 


Deux."  the  paper  said,  "no  col-  who  has  no  idea  of  reality.    A 

lege  can  afford  to  have  its  name  mistake    in    recruitment    could 

associated  with  an  organization  Pos.sibly  have  destroyed  one  of 

that    has    been    willing    to   ex-  the   nation's    best   pipelines   to 

change  ideological  commitment  the  student   world.    The   CIA's 

for  monetary  support."  crime  was  in  getting  caught  and 

_.      .        -    ,      „,.       ^^   ._  offending     certain     illogical 

Xavier  Asks   Why  Not?  American   sensibilities." 

"Why  Not  Use  NSA  to  Spy?"  (Continued   on   Page  6) 


University  Affairs 

Dr.  Sachar  Speaks 

By    ELLEN  LAVIANA 

"Often    protests   are    carried  import    of    the    question."    He 

by  students  whose  motivations  added  that  the  report  has  not 

are    not    responsible    as    they  ^^^  ^^"  completed.  He  offered 

.  .  1     ,.             J        *     T*  assurance,    however,    that    the 

should  be.     according  to  Bran-  student    leadership   will    be    in 

deis   President   Abram   Sachar,  consultation  on  the  assignment 

sjK?aking    at   a    University    Af-  of    teaching    responsibility. 

fairs  Discussion  March  8  to  an  ^^^,?" /"'^Vm.HlT.T.v^^?  hnt 

audience    of    almost    100.    His  ^'   ii"ut,"^.TfhLwh«  rini^,^^ 

comment   came   in  respon.se  to  ^f." 'Xfn'^l^^.'^n/i^n   i\«  rnmm^^ 

a  question  on  a  statement  made  l^l^^,"^/",^^!?.^.^*"  / Vui^'"^^^^ 

earlier  in  the  evening  that  stu-  "^^"}  ^^  \]}^  ?^"^±  7^rVl^^^r. 

dents    have    acted    as    though  f.^^^^  ^f    70   is  being  forced   to 

♦  iw..,    r.«u,   ,.,or,f    ,^..1^1  J /»;♦»,     M«  bve  on  campus  next  year  and 

1    respect    it.    As    lor   reoeiiion    ^   ^^-^   j^.^^    ^^   perfectionism 

hero  ...  I  taught  you  mother 


jpect 
for  the  sake  of  sensation,  you 
don't  get  very  far  with  it." 

In  a  brief  presentation  pre- 
ceding the  question  period.  Sa- 
char said,  "Students  should 
know  that  trustees  are  people 
who  know  what  they're  doing." 
He  said  that  they  are  not  sim- 
ply men  who  have  made  suc- 
cesses in  the  world  of  material 
va'ues. 

"When  I  describe  the  presi- 
dency of  Brandeis.  I  have  to  be 
autobiographical."  He  contrast- 
ed Brandeis  with  Catholic 
schools,  noting  that  Brandeis 
has  no  competition  for  public 
supi>ort  in  the  sense  of  other 
schools  with  a  single  ethnic 
group  backing. 

Brandeis.  according  to  Sa- 
char. has  three  precious  lega- 
cies to  be  preserved:  the  com- 
mitment to  freedom  ("this  will 
be  a  school  of  complete  free- 
dom"), the  commitment  to 
quality  ("you  can  get  quality 
if  you  pay  for  it"),  and  the 
commitment   to   service. 

In  answer  to  a  question  con- 
cerning changes  in  the  role  of 
the  president  over  the  years, 
Sachar  said  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  less  involved  in  the 
actual  function  of  the  Univer- 
sity Brandeis  used  to  have  less 
to  offer  to  outstanding  faculty, 
and  "all  too  often  we  were  ob- 
liged to  take  the  Iwttom  of  the 
barrel.  Then  we  outgrew  them, 
but  they  had  positions  of  im- 
portance and  fought  against 
bringing  in  people  who  would 
overshadow  them,  so  the  Ad- 
ministration had  to  step  in. 
Later  this  l>ecame  unneces- 
sary, and  the  Administration 
could  leave  more  of  the  func- 
tion  to   the   faculty. 

Asked  why  the  Lcvinson  re- 
port on  class  size  has  not  yet 
been  made  public.  Sachar  said. 
"I'm  not  sure  I  understand  the 


at  the  University  of  Illinois." 
He  added.  "I  don't  want  to  do 
everything  and  take  away  the 
privilege  from  the  second  and 
third  presidents  .  .  .  We've  done 
the  best  we  can." 


AT  THE  CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies  — 
Greeting  Cords  —  Newspopers  (Locol  &  New  York), 
Mogozines  —  Tobocco  —  Potent  Medicines  —  Condy 

FOR  FREE  DELIVERY  AND  PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE  PHONE  894-2290 


Hours:  6:30  A.M.  \o  9  P.M.  Daily  —  8:30  A.M.  fo  6  P.M.  Sunday 

576  South  Street,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

(Neor  Brandeis  University) 

SPECIAL  COURTESIES  EXTENDED  TO 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS,  FACULTY,  PERSONNEL 


there's  no  reason  for  us  to  be   go 

down  here  except  we  think  the       Something  bumped  me  on  my 

war's  wrong  and  we'd  ..."    ^     left  side.  I  turned  to  see  what  it 

"The  war  ain't  wrong.  That's  was.  It  was  Steve  who  was 
our  government  over  there  you  being  flung  about  by  the  kids, 
know."  Their  mood  had  changed  in  the 

"Supposing  the  government's  few  seconds  that  I  had  been 
wrong?" 

"Our  government  ain't  wrong. 

"Hey,  let's  hear  it  for  our  gov- 
ernment. Hurrah  government." 

All  the  kids  chorused,  "Hur- 
rah government" 

"Let's  hear   it  for  Brandeis. 
Hurrah  Brandeis" 

"Hurrah  Brandeis." 

A  heavy,  thick  necked  kid 
stepped  forward.  He  looked 
Steve  in  the  eye  and  spoke  his 
carefully  fashioned  line.  "Who's 
your  tailor?"  Steve  looked  at 
the  kid  quizzically.  The  kid 
looked  Steve  up  and  down  and 
stepped  back,  suddenly  abashed. 
I  suppose  he'd  noticed  what  I 
noticed:  the  two  —  thick  neck 
and  Steve  —  were  identically 
dressed  in  white  bobby  sox, 
black  lace-up  brogans,  and 
blaok  cotton  pants. 

A  small  brown  haired  kid 
stepped  in  front  of  Steve  and 
shouted  to  the  others  (there 
were  a  couple  of  hundred 
bunched  around  us  now).  "Shut- 
up.  Shutup.  I  want  to  hear 
what  these  guys  have  to  say." 
The  noise  level  dropped  a  little. 
Clearly  we  had  a  leader  before 
us.  He  put  his  hands  on  his 
hips  and  flexed  and  arched  his 
body.  "Now  what  the  fuck  are 
you  guys  up  to.  .  .  .  Huh?  Tell 
me  that" 

Steve  started  to  answer. 
"We.  .  .  ." 

I  turned  to  talk  to  a  kid  at 
my  side  who  was  saying,  "Lis- 
ten, you  guys  want  to  talk  but 
you're  talkin'  shit.  You're  talk- 
in*  a  lot  of  shit.  Three  of  my 
friends  got  killed  over  there 
last  week." 

"Listen  man.  a  friend  of  mine 
got  killed  too."  I  said.  "I  don't 
feel  any  better  about  it  than 
you  do.  I  just  don't  think  any- 
one else  should  have  to  get 
killed,   including  me  and   you. 


I  felt  something  smash  into 
my  head  and,  as  was  later  ex- 
plained to  me,  lost  consciou.s- 
ness  and  fell.  I  woke  in  a  few 
seconds  and  Jon  helped  me  to 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


If  Mother  and  Dad  can't  get  into 
the  Waltham  Charter  House  for 

Weekend 

MARCH  31   •  APRIL  1 

« 

because  you  failed  to  make  reservations 

early  enough,  you  will  hear  about  it 

in  no  uncertain  terms  next  time  you  come  home. 


r*' 


It's  not  too  early  to  make  reservations 

right  away.  The  Waltham  Charter  House  Is 

convenient  to  the  school  —  and  almost 

everything  else.  Our  accommodations  are  fine. 

Our  restaurant  —  the  Steak  Grille  —  is  the 

place  in  the  area.  Our  Pendulum  Lounge 
is  delightful.  And  we've  lots  of  free  parkmg. 

CaW  or  write  our  Sates  Mariager 
Stuart  We/sberg.  He'll  take  care  of  everythmg. 


Waltham 

CHARTER  HOUSE 
MOTOR  HOTEL 

rxiis48  AND'iSL".  Rourr  128. 

WINTCR  STRff  r  •  899  8700 
HOTEL    CORPORATION    Or    AMCRtCA 
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Brondeis  As  Camelot 


Ruining   the    Valedictory 


Edward  Levy,  Morris  Vogel,  Joel  Goldberg 


Valedictory 

The  Administration  of  Brandeis  University  has  frequently 
complained  about  the  "paranoia"  of  the  Brandeis  student  body. 
For  some  inscrutable  reason,  the  students  have  never  been  able 
to  invest  their  faith  in  the  Administration  of  the  school.  Per- 
haps there  is  some  explanation  for  this  phenomenon.  May  we 
present  a  specific  example  of  why  mistrust  exists? 

Last  year,  widespread  student  opposition  to  the  choice  of 
commencement  speaker  resulted  in  a  protest  at  the  ceremony. 
Despite  last  year's  episode,  the  Administration  has  failed  to 
consult  this  year's  senior  class  over  the  choice  of  speaker  and 
honorary  degree  recipients,  and  it  has  altered  its  method  for 
choosing  a  valedictorian.  Once  more,  the  ceremony  of  com- 
mencement, supposed  to  be  the  culmination  of  our  academic 
careers,  has  been  converted  into  the  locus  of  cheap  political 
•maneuvering  unworthy  even  of  "Tricky  Dick"  Nixon. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  recent  years,  the  valedic- 
torian was  chosen  from  the  top  of  the  senior  class.  The  Admin- 
istration attempted  to  find  at  least  one  student  considered  "safe" 
— one  who  would  not  use  the  opportunity  to  give  a  critical 
account  of  his  expjeriences  at  Brandeis.  Doubtless,  this  was 
because  the  Administration  wanted  to  find  someone  untainted 
with  that  incomprehensible  disease  of  paranoia  which  we  have 
already  noted.  This  year,  even  this  insidious  method  of  their 
ch(K)sing  our  spokesman  was  not  followed.  It  was  decided  to 
choose  a  student,  who  though  widely-respected,  was  certainly 
not  in  the  very  top  of  his  class.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
University  is  merely  reviving  a  custom  of  many  years  ago, 
when  the  class  president  gave  an  address.  This  is  a  rather  lame 
excuse  however,  since  class  government  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  extinction. 

The  tragedy  of  Brandeis  is  that  its  Admini.stration  has  con- 
stantly considered  the  student  body  as  its  enemy.  No  doubt, 
the  student  body  is  very  hostile  to  the  Administration,  but  such 
hostility  is  simply  the  result  of  the  Administration's  mistrust 
of  the  students,  and  of  its  tendency  to  drag  into  the  filth  of 
whet  ling  and  dealing  even  the  commencement  ceremony. 

They  have  tried  to  construct  an  image  of  the  school  which 
bears  no  relation  to  the  aspirations  of  the  student  body.  Recog- 
nizing the  unbridgeable  gap  that  separates  them  from  the  stu- 
dents, they  have  endeavored  to  deny  the  students  an  opportunity 
to  publicly  voice  their  feelings.  Sachar's  unwillingness  to  trust 
the  students  at  Brandeis,  his  unwillingness  to  consult  with  the 
senior  class  in  frank  and  open  discussion,  is  evidence  that  he  is 
heir  to  a  situation  of  mistrust  for  which  he  himself  is  primarily 
responsible. 

The  Justice  supports  the  efforts  of  the  senior  class  to  con- 
duct a  poll  to  choose  its  own  representative  at  commencement, 
in  addition  to  the  official.  Administration  chosen,  "student"  rep 
resenlatives  at  the  baccalaureate  and  commencement  ceremo- 
nies. In  the  future,  we  must  be  consulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  procedure  for  insuring  our  voice  in  the  selection  of  student 
speakers,  commencement  speakers  and  honorary  degree 
recipients. 


To  Brandeis  graduates  the 
valedictory  is  perhaps  the  most 
meaningful  part  of  commence- 
ment. This  address,  which  is 
usually  a  sophisticated  evalua- 
tion of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  our  experience  at 
Brandeis,  is  traditionally  given 
by  a  senior  of  high  academic 
achievement.  In  the  past,  the 
President  and  Dean  of  Students 
have  chosen  the  valedictorian 
from  among  the  candidates. 
But  they  have,  regrettably, 
u.sed  this  leeway  to  promote 
what  seems  to  be  their  desire 
to  show  Brandeis  as  some  sort 
of  Camelot — a  policy  which 
has,  ironically,  backfired.  In- 
deed, the  President's  efforts  one 
year  to  abolish  the  valedictory 
were  stymied  by  a  unified  class 
reaction.  Criticism  of  the  Pres- 


ident's heavy  handed  method 
has  been  pre-empted  by  his  re- 
spect for  the  traditional  re- 
quirement that  the  speaker  be 
a  Ktudent  of  outstanding  schol- 
aiship. 

Dr.  Saehar  has  chosen  Senior 
Class  I^resident  Peter  Chabot 
to  deliver  the  valedictory  this 
year,  a  selection  which  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  motivated  by 
other  considerations.  If  Dr. 
Saehar  has  decided  to  alter  the 
utual  criterion  then  he  might 
have  solicited  opinings  from 
the  class.  Instead  we  have  lost 
another  opportunity  for  dia- 
logue and  the  President  has 
insured  his  own  concept  of 
commencement.  Though  we 
personally  respect  Peter,  as 
uncJoubtedly  do  the  graduates 
who  elected  him  to  his  office, 
wie     suspect     that     President 


Sachar's     own     purposes 

Peter's  merits  aside — have  won 
him  this  honor. 

The  Pretident  of  the  Senior 
Class  is  generally  honored  by 
speaking  at  Baccalaureate  In 
combining  the  two  addresses 
Dr.  Saehar  has  in  effect  rede- 
fined the  idea  of  a  valedictory 
apparently  in  order  to  mini- 
mize its  critical  function. 

If  these  plans  are  made  defin- 
ite, wt  propose  that,  in  addition 
to  Peter,  a  graduate  be  chosen 
by  the  senior  class  to  speak 
during  some  part  of  Com- 
mencement. A  list  of  the  high- 
est ranking  students  could  be 
posted,  from  which  each  si  nior 
might  select  one  name.  Our  in- 
tention in  making  this  proposal 
is  not  to  subvert  the  certrno- 
nies  but  to  render  them  more 
meaningful. 


President's  Message 


Boycott 


Month  After 


Mortin  S.  Pernick 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  joUowing  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Stuilent  Coi4rjcil 
President  Marty  Pernick,  desiaiied  to  increase  interest  in  and  concern  with  the  controversial 
issues  jacing  the  student  body. 


It  is  now  a  month  since  the 

boycott     to     end     overcrowded 

classes.  The  boycott  was  termed 

"80%  successful."  But  the  real 

test    of    the    success   or   failure 

of  such  action  is  in  the  results. 

And  the  results  are  not  living 

up    to    the    expectations    of    a 
month  ago. 

From  the  student  end,  the 
Student  Council  has  begun 
taking  the  lirst  steps  towards 
the  goal  of  establishing  student 
advising  committees  in  each 
department,  with  a  definite 
role  in  the  policy-making  deci- 
sions of  the  department,  but 
this  attempt  has  been  hamper- 
ed by  the  immense  difficulty 
entailed  by  the  coordination  of 
such  a  program.  Even  more 
crucial,  however,  is  the  lack  of 
a  large  enough  body  of  stu- 
dents willing  to  do  the  neces- 
sary hard  work  to  make  such 
a  system  function. 

The  Faculty  and  the  Student 
Faculty  EPC,  have  begun  seri- 
ous work  in  the  area  of  Gen- 
eral Education  changes.  How- 
ever, this  is  only  an  oblique  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding' as  it  exists  in  all 
courses,  a  problem  which  goes 
much  deeper  that  that  of  Gen 
Ekl  reform. 

On  the  Administration's  side 


of  the  fence,  the  picture  looks 
even  dimmer.  In  a  speech  at 
Junior-Parent  Weekend  last 
Saturday,  Dr.  Saehar  repeated 
basically  the  same  promises 
with  regard  to  course  crowding 
that  he  made  to  the  students 
during  the  boycott.  The  es.sen- 
tial  part  of  Dr.  Sachar's  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  overcrowd- 
ing remains  "a  redistribution 
of  faculty."  The  precise  mean- 
ing of  this  term  has  never  been 
spelled  out  to  the  students,  nor, 
apparently  to  the  faculty.  If  a 
redistribution  of  faculty"  means 
closing  out  very  small  classes 
to  make  more  teachers  avail- 
able lor  the  larger  courses,  then 
it  is  no  solution  at  all.  It  will 
be  hurting  as  much  as  it  will 
be  helping.  Large  classes  can 
be  eliminated  without  destroy- 
ing the  small. 

In  all  other  areas  of  action 
pertaining  to  overcrowding, 
the  Administration  appears  to 
have  progressed  no  further 
than  it  had  at  the  time  of  the 
boycott.  At  a  meeting  of  stu- 
dent leaders  just  before  the 
boycott.  Dean  of  Academic  Ad- 
ministration Diamandepoulos 
announced  that  a  committee  of 
the  faculty  had  been  set  up  to 
study  overcrowding,  that  stu- 
dents been  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  it.  The  so-called  "Lev- 
inson  report"  is  still  "about  to 


ak- 
year 
most 


be  completed,"  however  the 
Administration  is  now  stating 
that  it  is  "only  a  small  statis- 
tical survey"  not  a  "major  re- 
port." 

Dr.  Saehar  has  promised  to 
put  pressure  on  faculty  to  get 
them  to  teach  more.  As  of  the 
Junior-Parent  "Weekend  speech. 
Dr.  Saehar  was  still  promising 
that  this  pressure  "will  be  ap- 
plied." Yet  apparently,  this 
pressure  remains  only  in  the 
promising  stages.  Right  now, 
when  the  departments  are 
ing  their  plans  for  next 
such  pressure  would  be 
effective;  however  the  Univer- 
sity is  apparently  dragging  its 
feet  at  a  time  when  it  should 
be  exerting  itself. 

Perhaps  the  University  is 
working  behind  the  scenes  to 
bring  about  the  reforms  that 
were  promised.  If  this  is  so,  it 
means  that  students  are  not  i)e- 
ing  consulted.  The  way  to  al- 
hiy  student  di.«:content  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  leave  us  in  the 
dark  and  then  spring  full  grown 
policies  on  us. 

In  short,  the  boycott  has 
changed  nothing.  Student 
Council  has  tried  and  has  been 
faced  with  mas.sive  apathy.  The 
University  is  repeating  the 
same  shibboleths  and  slogans 
that  it  was  before  the  boycott, 
and   is  apparently   doing  little. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


i 


Espionage 

Brandeis  has  long  been  famous  for  its  desperately  neurotic 
environment,  as  well  as  for  its  high  intellectual  caliber.  The 
campus  is  particularly  plagued  by  a  sense  of  gnawing,  amor- 
phous paranoia.  Students  are  never  quite  sure  to  what  extent 
their  private  lives  remain  their  own  business,  and  how  far  the 
arm  of  the  Administration  extends  beyond  Gryzmish.  During 
crises,  the  Administration  has  always  seemed  to  possess  an 
uncanny  quantity  of  information  regarding  drugs,  sex,  and 
other  matters  that  might  threaten  the  "public  image."  We 
have  always  had  our  suspicions;  but  we  have  hesitated  to  ac- 
cuse the  Administration  of  stooping  to  employ  a  spy  network, 
for  fear  that  it  might  be  a  projection  of  our  own  insecurity. 
We  come  not  only  to  doubt  our  friends  but  ourselves. 

It  might  therefore  come  as  something  of  a  relief  to  know, 
as  we  now  know,  the  worst:  that  the  Administration  seeks  out 
a  likely  candidate,  and  attempts  to  enlist  him  as  undercover 
agent  to  supply  dossiers  on  offendipg  students.  This  raises  a 
nunnber  of  questions.  How  widespread  are  these  tactics?  Was 
this  student  the  only  one  to  be  so  approached,  or  was  he  merely 
the  first  to  possess  the  decency  to  refuse  and  the  courage  to 
let  it  be  published?  Past  experience,  unfortunately,  would  in- 
cline us  to  believe  the  latter.  Furthermore,  why  does  the  uni- 
versity need  a  stockpile  of  information  that  will  enable  them 
to  back  up  the  arrest  of  certain  students?  We  would  like  to 
believe  that  they  have  no  such  intentions,  but  if  they  do  not, 
we  wonder  what  possible  use  they  could  have  for  such  in- 
formation? To  pressure  a  student  into  withdrawing?  To  threat- 
en exposure  if  he  does  not,  in  turn,  co-operate  with  their  inves- 
tigations? Even  if  they  have  not  stooped  to  such  operations, 
it  is  frightening  to  know  that  they  have  the  power  to  do  so. 
Nor  is  this  the  most  crucial  aspect  of  the  case. 

The  Administration  has  spoken  frequently,  and  rightly, 
of  the  need  for  tripartite  co-operation  in  the  university.  It 
is  obvious  that  students  and  faculty  must  be  able  to  retain 
some  vestiges  of  trust  in  the  Administration,  if  education  is  not 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Schwartz'  Brainchildren 

To  the  Editor: 

In  my  past  two  and  one-half 
years  at  Brandeis  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  room  drawing  pro- 
cedure bungled  first  by  the  in- 
famous Alan  Zerkin  and  then 
by  the  legendary  Mrs.  Vivian 
White.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  the  latest  of  Mr.  Harris 
Schwartz's  Ibrainchildren  con- 
cerning the  drawing  for  single 
rooms  must  rank  along  with 
his  other  momentous  decisions 
and  brilliant  ideas  on  ass't  resi- 
dence counselors  and  dormi- 
tory sponsored  snowball  fights 
to  bind  together  the  male  sub- 
culture. 

The  case  in  point  involves 
the  way  in  which  adjacent 
singles  groups  were  handled  by 
the  Residence  Committee,  one 
of  the  many  Mr.  Schwartz 
"rubber  stamp"  organizations. 
When  no  more  sets  of  adjacent 
singles  were  available  in  North 
Quadrangle,  those  students 
who  were  in  groups  of  two 
were  not  allowed  to  split  up 
and  go  separately  for  the  re- 
maining singles  as  had  been 
done  in  the  past.  They  forfeited 
all  rights  to  singles  and  were 
forced  to  yield  to  single  indi- 
viduals who  had  drawn  higher 
lottery  numbers.  When  ques- 
tioned on  this  matter,  Mr, 
Schwartz    refused    to    explain 


the  contingency  upon  which 
this  unheard  of  interpretation 
of  the  ambiguous  housing  rules 
was  based.  In  such  a  circum- 
stance the  person  on  the  short 
end  usually  could  resort  to  an 
interpretation  by  SBR,  When 
questioned  on  this  possibility, 
Mr.  Schwartz  said  the  admin- 
istration was  responsible  for 
the  rule  and  if  students  started 
to  question  the  ruling  he  would 
take  the  entire  room  drawing 
out  of  Student  Council's  hands. 
In  my  opinion,  the  housing 
director's  forward  lookin« 
plans  of  "let  me  do  and  don't 
ask  questions'  has  carried  too 
far.  It  should  not  be  within  the 
housing  director's  province  to 
tell  students  where  or  with 
whom  they  are  going  to  live 
when  this  could  be  and  has  in 
the  past  been  done  fairly  and 
democratically,  Mr,  Schwartz 
why  not  try  to  rectify  the 
housing  mistakes  by  listening 
to  the  student's  point  of  view 
rather  than  making  more 
enemies  for  yourself  in  the 
student  body? 

Larry  Temkin  '68 
March  28,  1967 

Kramer  Queried 

To  the  Editor: 

Would  the  Justice  please  re- 
define for  me  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  other  confused  .students 
exactly  what  it  believes  to  be 


the  proper  function  and  stan- 
dards of  integrity  of  a  campus 
newspaper  at  Brandeis?  The 
March  14,  1967  issue  of  the 
Justice  has  left  me  with  the 
distinct  impression  that  the  edi- 
tors define  that  function  to  be 
the  presentation  and  support 
of  unsubstantiated  half-truths 
and  implications  which  reflect 
an  extremely  biased  minority 
viewpoint.  I  am  referring  spe- 
cifically to  the  front-page  ar- 
ticles: "ARC'S  Will  Be  Cut 
From  41  to  19;  Schwartz  Dis- 
cusses Residence  Staff"  and 
•'Seniors  Caught  in  Money 
Bind,  "  both  of  which  nflect 
the  type  of  attitude  which  led 
one  of  the  Justice  staff  to  insert 
the  insulting  and  misplaced 
comment  at  the  end  of  what 
was  really  a  rather  courageous 
letter  against  the  boycott.  Let 
me  briefly  point  out  examples 
of  that  attitude  and  of  the  im- 
precision to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring. 

Tlie  article  on  Mr.  Schwartz 
included  many  statements 
which  are  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  statements  he  made  to 
me  in  my  interview  for  ARC. 
and  to  statements  made  to  me 
by  resident  counselors  in 
North.  Mr.  Schwartz  is  quoted 
as  having  said  that  "the  appH- 
cant  pool  was  not  big  enough 
or    good    enough."    What    was 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


What's  Happening 


TH  E     JUSTICE 


Page  Three 


Brandeis  Black  and  White 


.Dovid  Cerstei 


Civil  Rights  is  no  longer  a 
topic  of  discussion  at  Brandeis, 
or  at  least  with  Jewish  Bran- 
deis whites.  We  have  focused 
our  attention  on  drugs,  war  and 
rock.  Meanwhile,  a  disenchant- 
ment with  integration  as  a  solu- 
tion to  their  problems,  a  new 
anger,  and  also  a  new  hope- 
lessness has  come  over  the  Ne- 
gro community.  These  and  oth- 
er lessons  were  to  be  learned 
on  Thursday  evening  at  Chol- 
mondeley's  when  eighteen  kids 
from  Harlem  spoke  with  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  Brandeis 
people,  black  and  white.  This 
article  is  a  report,  not  an  analy- 
sis of  what  was  said  that  eve- 
ning. I  should  point  out  that  the 
phrases  in  quotes  are  actually 
not  exact  quotations  but  para- 
phrases made  from  memory. 

A  kid  in  a  bright  yellow  shirt 
and  sun  glasses  is  on  the  mike : 
"I'm  no  Negro.  I  don't  call  my- 
self a  Negro.  I'm  black.  Dig 
that  man.  When  I  see  those  big 
new  buildings  over  in  Africa  I 
like  that  .  .  .  that's  me  man, 
that's  ours.  Dig.  Dig  it.  That 
ain't  yours.  When  I  was  in  ele- 
mentary school  and  read  in  the 
back  of  the  history  book,  al- 
ways in  the  back  you  know, 
about  black  man  and  they  got 
him  running  around  with  spears 
going  after  tigers  and  all  that 
kind  of  jive,  all  jive  like  that. 
Well  I  knew  it  wasn't  true.  Dig. 
Dig.  Dig  it.  Not  true.  I  went 
looking  for  the  truth  on  the 
dusty  shelf.  See  what  I'm  try- 
ing to  say.  Dig?  Aww,  shhh  .  .  . 
You  cats  don't  dig." 

Everyone  applauds. 

Question  from  the  floor:  "I 
would  like  to  know,  would 
someone  tell  me  please,  what 
is  a  'soul  brother.' " 

There  is  a  jostling  around 
the  mike.  Consensus  is  that  the 
kid  with  the  red  scarf  draped 
over  his  shoulder  will  give  the 
answer:  "A  soul  brother  is  a 
man  who's  got  his  heart  in 
what  he's  doing.  It's  the  way  a 
cook  whips  up  them  scrambled 
eggs  and  the  way  a  garbage 
man  swings  them  garbage  cans. 
That's  soyl  man." 

Another  question:  "I  would 
like  to  know  what  you  people 
want  from  us.  Listen,  I  tutor  in 
Roxbury.  I  honestly  think  I'm 
doing  that  just  because  I  want 
to  help.  I  mean  .  .  ." 

A  kid  at  the  mike  yells  back. 
"Oh,  bull  .  .  .  shit!  You  do  it 
because  you  feel  guilty." 

Everyone  applauds. 

"I'm  glad  the  white  man  trys 
to  help.  He's  doing  a  good 
thing."  The  girl  speaking  was 
very  shy.  She  looked  at  the 
ground,  stuffed  her  hands  down 
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in  her  jacket  pockets,  stuck  one 
foot  behind  the  other.  "I  think 
he's  trying  .  .  " 

A  boy  took  the  mike  and 
waved  her  back  gently.  She 
nodded  assent  and  stepped  off 
the  platform.  "Let  me  set  this 
straight."  he  said.  "Don't  think 
we  don't  appreciate  your  help. 
But  see.  you  have  to  give  it. 
Somehow  its  your  fault  in  the 
first  place.  You've  got  to  make 
up  for  it.  We  didn't  come  over 
here  on  our  own.  But  don't 
think  we  all  hale  you.  Some  of 
you  have  helped  us  and  some 
of  us  remember  that.  Just  to 
prove  it  I'll  tell  you  my  name. 
It's  Abraham  Lincoln  Jones, 
Jr.' 

"I  just  want  to  say."  said  an- 
other girl,  a  lovely  girl  with 
large,  quiet  eyes,  "that  it  was 
only  one-hundred  years  ago 
that  we  were  still  slaves.  A 
hundred  years  and,  well,  it  just 
seems  like  that  today  we're  still 
slaves." 

A  Brandeis  student  spoke  up: 


"I   can't  understand   why   you  here?"  interrupted  one  of  the 

keep   saying    *we   and   you.'    I  "Wliat's  Happening"  kids, 

mean  why  do  you  set  up  this  "Where,  here,  Brandeis?  Bad 

dichotomy.    I'd    be    lying    if    I  luck  man.  just  bad  luck.  These 

didn't  say  that  the  first  thing  I  people  up  here  are  all  the  same, 

noted  at>out  a  person  was  the  They  don't  want  anything  man. 

color  of  his  skin  but  that's  only  Maybe  a   job,   a   house   in  the 

at  first.  I  mean  I  don't  notice  suburbs.  That's  all." 

at.  all  after  a  few  days.  I  cer-  "Peculiar,"  I  thought.  "Isn't 

tainly  hope  my  Negro  friends  that  what  everybody  at  Bran- 

don't  notice  that  I'm  white."  deis  doesn't  want.*^   But  that 

"Oh  yes,  we  notice  man."  was  missing  the  point.  The  point 
yelled  Ida  Boone  who  takes  is  that  Gil's  ad  was  not  meant 
Sharon  as  her  Black  Muslin  as  a  witticism  and  was  not  in- 
name.  Sharon  and  other  kids  tended  to  illicit  the  "wow,  what 
from  Harlem  call  themselves  a  cool  guy"  that  it  got  from 
"What's  Happening"  and  put  many  of  us.  It  was  an  insult  and 
out  a  journal  of  the  same  name,  it  was  embittered.  Later  I  was 
In  it  she  writes:  "Integration  talking  with  some  kids  in  Bran- 
is  a  foxy  northern  liberal  deis'  newly  formed  Afro  club, 
smoke  screen  that  confuses  the  They  said  Gil's  ad  pretty  much 
wants  of  the  American  black  spoke  for  all  of  them.  They  said 
man.  .  .  .  This  word  has  mil-  maybe  someday  they  would 
lions  of  white  people  confused  have  a  meeting  in  Schwartz 
and  angry,  believing  wrongly  and  tell  us  how  uncomfortable 
that  the  black  masses  want  to  it  is  being  black  at  Jewish 
live  mixed  up  with  the  white  Brandeis. 

man.  That  is  the  case  only  for  Uncomfortable,  tense;  I  sup- 

a  relative  handful.  I  am  talking  pose  that  is  what  its  like.  Joker 

about  those  Negroes  who  can't  Cuijiet,    '68    explained    to    me. 

get  enough  of  nuzzling   up   to  "We're  not  angry  anymore, 

the  white  man.  .  .  .  The  black  When  we  (the  kids  in  the  Afro 

masses  want  not  to  be  shrunk  club),  were  fifteen   or   sixteen 

from.  .  .  .  They  want  not  to  be  like  the  kids  in   'What's   Hap- 

walled  up  in  ghettos,  in  slums,  pening'   we   were  angry  still. 

.  .  .  They  want  to  live  in  open  Sometimes    you   feel   like   just 

free    society    where    they    can  having  it  out.  Like  having  an- 

walk  with  their  heads  up  like  other   Watts,    but   Watts  is   al- 

men  and  women.  .  .  ."  ready  forgotten  now  man  .  .  . 

Gil  McMillan  '68.  who  last  trouble  with  this  country  is 
year  put  an  add  in  the  Year-  everything  is  forgotten.  You 
book  saying  "Compliments  of  know,  there  are  two  people  the 
your  Token  Negro  in  Resi-  kids  on  the  Harlem  Streets 
deace,"  stood  up.  "Basically  look  up  to.  One  is  Adam  Clay- 
she's  right  (about  integration),  ton  and  the  Establishment 
We're  more  comfortable  with  kicked  him  out  of  Congress  and 
our  own  people.  Of  course,  we  the  other  is  Mohammed  Ali 
are.  .  .  ."  (Cassius)    and    he's    CO.    and 


Ben-Curion 


Philosophy  Gap 

By  STEVEN   KRAMER 

David  Ben-Gurion  spoke  trust  of  anyone  who  offers  not 
here  two  weeks  ago  last  Satur-  only  a  promise  of  social  ameli- 
day  to  a  group  of  students.  The  oration,  but  also  one  of  existen- 
man  is  80.  but  still  alive  in  ev-  tial  salvation, 
ery  sense  of  the  word.  His  The  activists  today  do  not 
mind  remains  alert.  It  was  im-  have  an  explicit  ideology.  From 
possible  not  to  feel  the  strength  their  actions,  one  might  try  to 
of  Ben-Gurion's  idealism  and  come  to  an  understanding  of 
his  faith  in  the  future  of  Israel,  their  aims.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
But  his  message  to  us,  that  er  they  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
young  Jews  should  emigrate  to  cept  any  kind  of  ideological 
Israel,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  system  that  might  be  so  con- 
best  of  the  American  Jewish  structed,  if  indeed  order  could 
youth  will  do  so,  was  more  of  be  in  fact  brought  out  of  their 
a  wish  than  an  analysis  of  motivations.  People  today  act 
reality.  with  implicit  idealism;  they  act 

Ben-Gurion's  b  e  1  i  e  f  t  h  a  t  »"  particular  cases  because  they 
American  Jews  will  come  to  Is-  '««*  »  situation  is  wrong,  but 
rael  to  find  personal  fulfilment  would  n<jt  want  to  get  down  to 
seems  as  far  from  reality  as  the  lundamental  assumptions  to 
Marxist  belief  in  the  revolu-  i^sUty  their  actions.  We  act. 
tionary  nature  of  the  working  ^"^  frequently  wonder  wheth- 
classes.  It  is  just  as  unlikely  ^^.^^  was  worthwhile  taking 
Uiat  the  proletariat  will  rise  as  actiori.  Michael  Rosenthal  as- 
that  Israel  will  appeal  to  the  serted  some  weeks  ago  that  one 
best  young  American  Jews.  But  reason  for  the  decline  of  cam- 
let us  consider  why  this  is  the  P"^  radicalism  is  its  apparent 
case  triviality    in    the    face    of    the 

Ben-Gurion's  contention  that  feater    social    problems    con- 

the  reason  that  most  young  peo-  fronting   our   times.     Yet   eyen 

pie   will  not  come  to  Israel  is  actions    devoted     towards     the 

that   the  U.  S.  offers  a  higher  argest  aims  of  social  ameliora- 

standard  of  living,  a  richer  life  ^^^^   ,ta*^e     on     triviality     and 

materially     Nevertheless    even  senselessness  when  seen  in  the 

if  this  b4  the  case,  the  reason  dismal     light     of    history    and 

that  holds   back   the   minority,  through  the  confused  vision  of 

the  intelligensia.  is  quite  differ-  <*"»*  own  personal  values.     We 

ent.     It  is  not  materialism,  not  ^an  hardly  act  because  we  do 

decadence,  but  a   lack  of  faith  "ot  Qu»te  believe  what  our  ac- 

in  the  kind  of  explicit  idealism  ^'O'^s  implicitly  mean,  and  can- 

which  Ben-Gurion  offers.     We  ^^^    ^   certain    that    they    are 

are  not  capable  of  submerging  "pt  .  J"st     silly.      David     Ben- 

ourselves  in  any  movement,  be-  Gurion  speaks  to   us  from  an- 

cause  we  do  not  believe  that  the  other    world,    from   an    age    of 

complete  loss  of  ourselves  in  a  *^aith. 
group  can  ever  do  justice  to  the 
qualities  of  the  individual,  and 
because   we    have   learnt   from 


"Then    why    did    you    come   they're  drafting  him  anyhow."    history  to  have  a  profound  mis- 


Brandeis.  Waltham,  Etc. 


Fifth  Column 


By  JON  QUINT 

Times  change  and  so  has  the  environment  for  some  Waltham  residents.  They  are  still  called 
townies  and  many  other  things,  but  they  are  no  longer  just  Waltham  residents.  They  are  now 
Brandeis  students,  and  this  has  brought  other  changes.  They  are  now  acutely  aware  of  the 
problems  existing  between  Waltham  and  the  University,  as  sliowa  through  a  series  of  Justice 

interviews  with  over  a  half  dozen  of  these  students.  .    ^    .     . 

They  feel,  that  in  the  rao.st  part,  the  Brandeis  image  is  conveyed  by  the  group  of  students 
that  draw  attention  to  their  dress.  Different  names  were  offered  for  these  individuals,  ranging 
from  beatniks  to  grubs  to  queers  to  monsters  to  barefooted  ones. 

One  student  who  works  part-time  down  by  the  deli  talked  about  a  lady  who  saw  a  group 

of   students    at    the    Roberts    — — — 

B    Sc    M    station    who    weren't  tvvo    limits.    They    do    not    all  gave    her    my    application    for 

exactly  in  dress  code  attire  and  commute;  a  good  number  live   Brandeis,    my    guidance    coun- 

he  feels  that  this  is  the  only  im-  on  campus.                                         sellor  looked  at  me  funny  and 

pression    that    she    and    other  Most  of  these  students  have   said,  'It's  a  good  school.  I  live 

Waltham    residents   get   of   the  lived  in  Waltham  a  long  time,    right  next  door,   and   the   peo- 

University.  some  all  their  lives.  Before  any   pie  I  see  disgust  me.'  She  still 

His    views    were    echoed    by  of  these  Brandesians  got  such   thought    it    was    pleasant.    She 

almost    everyone    interviewed,  a  title,  each  had  had  some  con-   said,  'Shame  such  a  good  school 

"Waltham    people    only    know  tact  with  campus  life.                    should    have    such    representa- 

and   see   the   pepole   who   look  One    student    interviewed    is   tives.'  " 

bad."  "Some  don't  look  beyond  the  son  of  a   faculty  member;       Most    of    their    parents    un- 

what   they   see    walking   down  others   have  had    one   of   their  derstandably    looked    at    Bran- 

the    street."    Several    of    these  relations  involved  in  some  way    deis  as  a  future  address  of  their 

students  hold  the  same  person-  with  the  University,  as  an  em-   son   or  daughter  and  thus  had 

al   views.   One   junior   said,    "I  ployee,   or   as   a    member   of   a  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the 

find    many    students    here    un-  committee.                                          University,    though    at    timcK 

savory  myself."  Another:  "The  Everyone  interviewed  at  one   with  reservations, 

people  I   saw   by   my   house,   I  time   or   another   had   been   on        One  commuter's  parents  said 

wouldn't  want  to  know."  campus:  to  bicycle,  to  attend  a   they    thought    it    was    wild    at 

Everyone    checked    admitted  lecture    or    play,    or    to    take   times,  but  they  knew  it  was  a 

that  he  or  she  has  been  called  courses  as  part  of  a  Brandeis-   good    school.    Another    student 

a  townie.    Some,  they  feel,  are  Waltham  High  School  program   agreed  that  her  parents  like  the 

only     joking     with     comments  to  give  selected  seniors  college   school,  but  she  said  her  mother 

like  "You  come  from  the  arm-  work.  One  senior  girl  admitted   was    waiting    for   her   to   bring 

pit    of    the    universe."    "Oh  that  in  earlier  years  she  served   home     wliat     she     called     "a 

townie.    ha,  "ha,"    and    "Why  as   mascot  of  the   disbanded   beard." 

don't    you    mug' us?"    But    at  Brandeis  football  team.                       Besides  t)eing  quizzed  on  past 

times  these  people  are  worried  When    college   application   and    present    views,    each    stu- 

about   just  how   much   isn't   in  time  came  along,  each  student   "ent  was  asked  about  what  the 

jest.  They  feel  the  stories  up-  had    a    different    reason    for   future   held   for  Brandeis- Wal- 

perclassmen   spread   are   some-  choosing  Brandeis.  Some  looked   tham  relations  and  what  could 

times    believed    and    thus    give  at     the     advantages     of     being   "^  done  to  improve  the  future, 

cause    for    the   comments.    One  Waltham  residents.  "It  seemed   Many  offered  specific  solutions, 

girl  has  tried  to  rectify  it.  She  a   good   deal    to  come    here,"        Concerning    the    students,    a 

said.  "I  explain  that  they  only  "I've  been  living  next  door  to   sophomore  girl  said.  "The  slu- 

see  what  they  want  to"  it  all  my   life."   I  was  looking   f*ents  owe  the  town  .some  basic 

There  are  not  many  Waltham  for  a  reasonably  near-by  lib-  courtesy;  they  could  look  bet- 
residents  who  come  to  Bran-  eral  arts  school."  Another  slu-  ^er  when  shopping  than  in 
deis.  This  year,  nine  freshmen  dent  noted  that  she  decided   it    ^^are  feet." 

called  Waltham  their  home-  was  better  to  go  to  a  good  Others  sugested  some  con- 
town.  The  number  in  each  of  school  at  home  than  anjther  centrated  effort  by  students  to 
the  other  classes  is  no  larger,  le.sser  one  far  away.                        become  acquainted  with  towns- 

A  good  many  have  graduated  In   reply   to   the  same   ques-   f*>l*^.  l>egun  at  orientation  with 

from     Waltham     High    School,  tion,  others  looked  at  the  aca-    i  n  f  o  r  m  a  1 1  o  n   on    and    tours 

but  not  all.  Students  from  pri-  demic    programs    available,   through     Waltham      because 

vate    schools    such     as     Mount  while  one  .sophomore  (jirl,  with    some     said     new     students,     in 

Trinity     in    Watertown     enroll  a  truly  Irish  name  volunteered    their    opinion,    felt    they    were 

here.  that  she  decided  to  go  here  be-   coming  into  a     dumpy   town 

No  one  area  of  the  city  con-  cause  she  wanted  to  "sec  whiit  Also  sugested  was  a  greater 
tributes  all  the  students.  Some  it  was  like  to  be  a  minority."  Waltham  High  exchange  pro- 
live  in  Cedarwood.  the  area  One  freshman  boy  told  of  an  S.ram  to  show  more  students 
right  behind  Massdl  and  North,  encounter  with  his  guidance  the  school  by  sending  Brandeis 
others  on  the  far  side  of  the  counselor  at  Waltham  High  ft^.^^^"^*  1^*u*'^,t  -^  school  to 
city,  about  five  miles  away,  and  during  the  actual  process  of  talk  about  the  University, 
still  others   live   between    the  applying  to  colleges.  "When  I           (Coatiaued  on  Page  7> 
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Page  Four 


THE      JUSTICE 


ApHI  4,   1967 


'Demon  Rum'  Announced 


Brandeis  Student  Produc- 
tions in  conjunction  with  Hi- 
Charlic    is   presenting    their 


In  the  style  of  the  1890*s 
period,  the  settings  and 
lighting  have  been  designed 
by  Wayne  J.  Chouinard,  the 


Major  Production,  an  1890's    costumes  by  Madeline  Koz 


musical  melodrama  entitled 
Demon  Rum.  The  book  was 
adapted  from  The  Drunkard, 
the  lyrics  are  by  Caroline 
Kellog,  and  the  music  by 
Robert  Proctor.  An  all-siu- 


lowski,  the  choreography  by 
Maria  Lynn  Chaffee  and 
Amy  Cohen,  the  orchestral 
direction  by  Art  Finstein, 
and  the  vocal  direction  by 
Craig  Safan.  The  entire  pro- 


dent  cast  is  headed  by  Ellen    duction  is  directed  by  Vanya 
Gould,  Deborah  Hess,  Cireg-    Franck. 


ory  Prestopino,  &  e  n  n  e  t  h 
Raskin,  Joshua  Mostel,  A. 
Joyce  Melzer,  Elin  Diamond 
and  C.  Jeremy  Sykes.  They 
are  supported  by  John  Two- 
mey,  Peter  Goodman,  San- 
dra    Bornstein,     Richard 


The  play  is  in  two  acts 
with  twelve  scenes  and  four- 
teen musical  numbers.  De- 
mon Rum  was  originally 
produced  at  the  Gate  Thea- 
ter in  New  York  in  1959. 
Performances    are    Wednes- 


Goldberg,   Richard    Sarason,  day  through  Saturday,  April 

Cary    Lind,    Robert    Farber,  5-8,    at    8:30    and    Saturday 

Robert    PanoiT,    Judith    Tel-  afternoon,   April    8,    at    2:30 

ierman,     Sandra     Shiner,  in  the  Edith  Barbara  Laurie 

Penny  Pressman,  Lorelta  At-  Flexible      Theater      of      the 

tardo,  Carole  Rose,  William  Spingold   Theater  Arts  Cen- 

Spector     and     Maria     Lynn  ter.  Tickets  are  available  at 

Chaffee.  the  Spingold  box-office. 


Bach-Annals 

The  April  Fool  Triumph 

By  DAVID  PITT 

Had  P.DQ.  Bach  (last,  and  clearly  the  least  of  the  Grand  Old  Man's  progeny)  seen  the 
wildly  enthusiastic  reception  that  greeted  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second  annual  first  of 
April  concert  in  Slosberg,  he  would  probably  have  thought  seriously  of  either  hiring  a  new 
promotion  manager,  or  of  finding  out  where  Saturday  night's  musicians  had  borrowed  their 
material  (P.D.Q.,  being  a  Bavarian,  had  a  slight  speech  impediment.  He  pronounced  it 
"swiped").  In  any  event  it  was  clear  from  the  diverse  selections  and  sparkling  performances 
that  his  hallowed  memory  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the  competition. 

The  concert  opened  with  the  successful  lowering  of  the  movie  screen,  upon  which  were 
flashed  views  of  the  Castle,  Gryzmish,  Slosberg — all  upside  down — and  a  number  of  equally 
photogenic    scenes   no    one 


The  Shadow  Do 

By  FANTASY  ECHO 

EDITOR'S    NOTE:    Parts  good. 

herein    have    been    '■eprinted    If  Church  and  Court  reply, 

then  give  them  both  the  lie. 


seemed    able   to    identify.    The   the  viola  between  his  legs.  The  ning,  the  violinist  Joshua  Mos- 

projectionist   received   a   round   concerto  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  jel.   Before  his  appearance   Mr 

of  plaudits  that  were  well  de-   under  his  bow,  it  sounded  easy.  jyr„„4„i   ^„_    .„_.    _    „„^^.'  ..  ' 

served,    for    she    operated    the   Mr.  Lutzke  should  go  far  as  a  ^rogVam    notef  desc?fbTd'  h.m 

machine  with  a  sure  and  crisp   cellist,    if    he    can    continue   to  ^^Xfi^  •^mtnlPn?^d  V.  n  r^^ 

delivery  that   this   reviewer    keep  in  mind  that  his  viola  is  formeV    althouLh^ 

found    rare    for    one    of  |her   not  a  cello.  a   composer^^^^^^^ 

youth.    The  audience    its  s^nse                      Coloratura  LctTon"^  was      "op^Goos'  tl'; 

of  perspective  well   buttressed,        ,     ,    „     ,                ,       ^  w«s,coi"      ir.    ^kjo     u^    i         j 

settled   presently   back   for  the        Isabella  Jones,  coloratura  so-  ^^^^\  -JlJ^:^^    ^^.  ^^^o^^'d 

musical  portion  of  the  concert.    Pjano,  has  an  awesome  volume  himself   f^be    something   of   a 

ifr««.r^ih'..  rii»r..«               t^at  chu  break  a  beer  mug,  not  musical  throwback   —  a   mod- 

nrongeiD  s  unorus               ^^  mention  a  crystal  wine  glass,  ern   violinist   who   has  the  au- 

A    small    male    chorus    con-    Unfortunately,  one  was  unable  thentic   romantic    feeling.    Un- 

ducted    by    Malcolm    Krongelb   to    understand    all    the    lyrics  mindful  of  the  difficulty  of  the 


sang      two 


Renaissance 


jrom  a  1620  Plymoulh, 

It  was,  in  1611,  a  criss- 
crossed Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  al- 
ready pricked  by  the  black  ink 
style,  card  of  Cassius  as  his 
convenience,  who'd  write  the 
lie 

The     gentlemen    walked     in 
with    three    top-hats    in   their 
hands.     They    were    most    con- 
spicuous   in    that    that    seemed 
unfit    completion    for    motorist 


Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
in  tickle  points  of  nycenesse, 

Tell  wisedome  she  entangles 
her  selfe  in  ouer  wisenesse. 

And  when  they  doe  reply 
straight  giue  them  both  the 
lie. 

That   there  was  no  hitch   in 
their   plan    is   mystery    if   one 


uniforms.   But  these  three  were  were  not  witness,  only.     After 

wearing     sandwich     tails     and  ^^gg'^g   to   their  names    their 

cordovan   boots,  and,   followed  numerous    knaves    opened    the 
by    their    lackeys    porting    six 


London  pub,  and  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  concert's  sponsors, 
the  words  and  music  were 
burned  following  the  perform- 


a  bit  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  on  his  forearm.  His 
versatility  is  something  to  mar- 


now  to  make  sure  he  was  still 
awake,  and  then  launched  into 
a  Vivaldi   concerto  —  playing 


french  horns,  were  appropri- 
ately completed.  One  might 
have  challenged  the  lewd  pos- 
ture of  their  gloves  were  not 
shaking  their  hands  a  discov- 
ery that  they  wore  none.  And 
presently  the  three  were  placed 
on  their  heads,  and  they  dis- 
closed to  us  their  names. 

First,  the  poem  was  read  at 
a  concert,  where  smoking  was 
forbidden.   Though  in  the  b.'ick- 


cases,  a  subjunctive  preparation 
for  our  expectation.  But  ha!  ha! 
of  these  boxes  came — no  com- 
petence for  divertimenti  —  but 
Malaccan  spears,  and  Goat-herd 
repeaters,  and  bamboo  rangs. 
In  a  short  hour  the  three  were 
filled  with  our  damask,  our  bro- 
cade and  linens,  to  speak  not  of 
of  what  one  doesn't  speak. 
When  they  left,  (thus  it  is  a 
mystery)  each  smiled,  one  re- 
leasing    into     the     air     flower 


stage,   a   girl    was   calling  to  a  ^""'1?^!  ?i  '^'^^  ^'?^  to  strings 

courting  lion  who  at  piccadilly,  ^"^   together;   another   drew   a 

nightly  jumps  through  her  ear-  ^^''^J^'''^'',  ^/^""?  our  paint- 

ring,  it  was  only  that  in  blow-  f^  ^^"^^  ""^  .^J^y  Lowell;  and 

ing   out   the    match,    he    would  i^^„?!j^f;^u'^'.^   a   lemon  knife 

tickle    her   ear.    Cars   and   car-  ^'^I'^ft   ""'IfJ^.^^    into  our 

riages    slowtxl     their     engines,  ^^f^l^^^P^f^^     Albeit    we    went, 

nothing  was  as  sensational  —  ^^^"'"^  through  next  morning, 

puddles     and     pancakes     over-  ^  ^^ass. 

turne<l  at  the  promise  of  Sir  ^o  all  readers:  This  is  a  col- 
Walter's  paradigm.  It  was  read  ^^^^  about  rnayiy  things.  Cor- 
again.   twice,   before  the  moon  respondence    (all    will    be    an 


slipped  from  the  hall  furnace, 
and  rose  like  half  a  crown.  An 
intermission  was  announced  of 
356  years. 

Not  one,  no,  with  us  thought 
that  very  short,  the  name  be- 
longing to  the  one  with  the  sil- 
ver shirt:  Waltz  Stevens  Mar- 
malade. But  to  us  he  tried,  pre- 
sented, the  next  two,  fulfilling 
his  promised  surprise  that  his 
was  mediocrity's  part  com- 
pared with  them.  However, 
only  one  name  further;  he  al- 
1ow€h1  for  their  plan  no  more 
alliances.  It  was  of  the  gentle- 
man with  a  twitching  long 
orange  moustache,  worn  on  his 
lip  like  a  sling:  O.  Henry  James 
Joyce  Cary,  we  think,  from  a 
dubiously  pooled  conclusion. 
Alas,  to  repeat:  and  the  third 
name  never  was  disclosed. 

Not  before,  selections  were 
released  to  the  unwhimsical, 
the  chalant;  What  they,  and 
you,  favorite  readers,  saw: 


swercd)  is  solicited  c/o  the  edi- 
tors. 


Say  to  the  Court  it  glowes, 

and  shines  like  rotten  wood. 
Say  to  the  Church  it  showes 


Still  Subjugated 


owing  to  a  minor  disturbance  figurations,  he  played  easily, 
Catches  by  somebody  named  in  the  audience.  But  Miss  Jones  loosely,  authoritatively.  One 
Purcell,  and  someone  else  few  never  faltered  and  her  per-  simply  had  to  see  it  to  believe 
people  appeared  ever  to  have  formance  of  '  the  aria,  "A  »t.  The  "Mousetrap  Concerto", 
heard  of,  with  disarming  bra-  Bride's  Fate"  elicited  as  con-  which  opens  with  a  sickening 
zenness.  The  lyrics  are  said  to  solation  a  few  throaty  bravos,  pizzicato  and  ends  on  a  plain- 
have  been  composed  during  ^g  well  as  some  small  change  tive  G,  brought  down  the 
all-night    drinking    bouts    in    a    hurled  down  at  her  by  the  ap-    house.  Mr.  Mostel  was  returned 

preciative  fans.  for    an    encore,    for   which    he 

Historical  accuracy  is  always   obligingly   removed   his  jacket, 
a  measure  of  a  diligent  artist,    rolled  up  his  sleeve,  and  played 
..  T    .  ,  .  a   trait  clearly   in   evidence   in 

ance.    Myron   Lutzke    who  ap-   Lesley     Straley,     ostensibly     a 
peared  next,  is  something  of  a    violinist.    It  seems  that  her  se- 

missing  link  as  far  as  stringed  icetion,  a  sonatina  by  Beetho-  vel  at.  His  tone  seems  capable 
instrumentalists  go.  He  ^en,  had  been  specially  com-  of  any  dynamic  modulation, 
mar  c  h  e  d  solemnly  on  stage  missioned  to  be  written  for  a  any  eflect  of  color.  In  the  en- 
with  a  viola,  glanced  furtively  twelve  string  Renaissance  lute,  core-  he  sounded  like  a  tuba 
at  his  accompanist,  Eliot  Asar-    kept  meticulously  by  its  owner   with  a  tomato  stuck  inside.  The 

in    a   rosewood    box.    When    it   audience  was  delighted. 
was   sent   to   the   composer   for  Acme 

inspection,   however,   the   rose- 

wood  box  was  found  to  contain  Rcna  Fruchter  and  Brian 
not  the  prized  lute,  but  a  violin  fallow,  duo-pianists,  were 
manufactured  in  Columbus,  "^'^t-  Mr.  Da  1 1  o  w  introduced 
Ohio  in  1896.  Undaunted,  Bee-  ^^^^^  opening  selection,  Mo- 
thoven  went  ahead  and  scored  mart's  C  major  Sonata  (known 
the  piece  for  lute  —  but  Miss  '"ore  popularly  by  the  perverse 
Straley  valiantly  chose  to  play  ^'^^^  of  "In  an  Eighteenth  Cen- 
it  on  a  facsimile  of  the  original  ^"^y  Drawing  Room")  by  way 
violin.  The  effect  was  rather  ^^  ^  prepared  statement,  in 
like  a  ukelele  with  rubber  which  he  revealed  that  this 
bands  for  strings.  There  were  Particular  number  was  the 
a  few  missed  notes,  but  Miss  ^^^^  of  their  repertoire.  To 
Straley  played  with  wondrous  avoid  the  insertion  of  extra 
finesse,  which  extended  to  the  notes,  which  the  composer  had 
manner  in  which  she  picked  up  clearly  not  intended,  the  duo 
a  few  dimes  overlooked  by  Isa-  offered  an  ingeniously  simple 
bella  Jones.  solution — Miss  Fruchter  let  her 

^.  .  _  right  hand  dangle,  and  attacked 

cnange  of  Pace  just   the  left  hand   part,   while 

In    a    momentary    change   of   Mr.    Dallow   conversely  played 
pace,  Dorothy  Rosenthal  spoke   only  the  right  hand  part,    the 
_.,_,..  for  about  thirty  seconds  on  the    result    was   that   peculiar   schi- 

Paul  Benedict  in  a  scene  jrom  topic,  "Beethoven  and  Duode-  zoid  effect  so  well  known  to  be- 
r^^c'^^nJ  ^^*'f'^^'^'«  KRAPP'S  cality".  Despite  her  Hungarian  ginning  pianists.  The  evening 
LAbl  TAPE  at  the  Theater  accent,  she  articulated  her  ended  in  a  burst  of  glory  with 
Lompany  of  Boston  through  words  remarkably  well,  but  David  Stein's  own  "Fugoncerto 
April  Sth.  These  pages  will  car-  was  largely  incoherent.  She  in  D  for  Diverse  Elements." 
ry  a  review  o/  this  production  was  followed  by  what  was  for  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said 
next  week.  many  the  highlight  of  the  eve-    for   Mr.   Stein    as   a   composer, 


African  Unity:  The  Leftist  Argument 


Codman  Mills 


and  that  is  that  he  has  a  mar- 
vellously developed  penchant 
for  eclecticism.  The  Fugon- 
certo  employed  as  its  major 
themes  a  few  bars  from  a  little 
bit  of  everything,  the  most 
readily  recognizable  of  which 
was  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee," 
which  this  reviewer  hadn't 
heard  since  his  last  sixth  grade 


National    Independence    for    (Consciencism  excluded)  is  that    that    she    exports.    Africa    also   assembly,  and  the   "Sailors 
the  many  nations  of  Africa  did    the  neo-colonialist  state  is  theo-    has    to    pay    exorbitant    prices   Hornpipe"    from   the  Pope  ye 


not  mean  the  end  of  colonial  retically  independent  and  sov-  for  the  finished  products  that  Program.  The  fugue,  played  by 
domination.  It  merely  prepared  ereign.  In  reality,  its  economic  are  sold  to  her  by  the  expro-  Michael  Friedmann,  flute,  lour 
the  stage  for  a  more  ruthless  system,  and  thus  its  political  priators  of  her  numerous  nat-  string  players  who  probably 
form  of  exploit.ation  aptly  PoUcy,  is  directed  from  outside,  ural  resources.  The  African  would  prefer  to  keep  thtir 
termed  "Neo-Colonialism."  Neo-colonialism  is  the  worst  Left's  main  contribution  to  dia-  '<i€'ntity  a  secret,  and  the  com- 
Strictly  speaking,  neo-cclon-  lorm  of  imperialism.  For  those  lectical  materialism  however  P^^er  at  the  piano,  bubbled 
lalism  IS  the  last  stage  of  cap-  who  practice  it,  it  means  power  has  been  the  dramatization  of  ^^^ng  at  a  sprightly  pace,  but 
italism,    but    since    Lenin    re-    "- *       -^  ••  *  .,..-.. 

served  this  stage  for  Imperial- 
ism, one  has  to  be  content  with 
referring  to  neo-colonialism  as 
the  last  stage  of  imperialism. 
It    comes    to    the    same    thing. 


without  responsibility;  for  Lenin's  argument' that  capital-  '^^  effervescence  was  a  bit  ran- 
ihose  who  sutler  it,  it  means  ist  exploitation  has  been  car-  ^^"^-  The  group  chugged  mer- 
exploitation  without  redress."      ried    on    into    an    international    '''^y  «^ong   like  a  freight    train 


Africa's  Disadvantairp  ^^Bge.    Under    neo-colonialism,    without  a  track  to  run  on.   But 

Airicas  disadvantage  ^^    becomes    possible    to    bribe   ^^^   performances  were  superb 

The  fact  is  that  the  arbitrary  the  worker  within  the  bounda-    — ^^-  ^'riedmann's  feathery 

(see  Hirschorn's  Analytical  Os-    division    of   Afriea    into    small  ries    of    the     capitalist    nation   P'^^issimos  were  breathtaking. 

t^'^J^tions).                                           units   by   our  colonial   masters  (through  the  welfare  state)   to    ^^^^  control!    The  eyes  of  ev- 

.     ^"^,  essence  of  neo-colonial-    (a     factor     which      facilitated  ««sist  in  the  exploitation  of  the    ^^^  kazoo  player   in  the   place 

.    ,             ^          ^     ^     ^            '^"?'  ^'arihed  through  the  many    colonial  exploitation)   has  now  weaker  nations    Thus  the  con     "^"^^    ^''^ve    bulged.    The    audi- 

^whats    good,     and     doth    no    writings   of   Kwame   Nkrumah    had  the  effect  of  putting  Africa  elusion    that    the    present    di-    ^^^^   ^°^^^    ^^-    Stein's    piece, 

~    in  a  weak  bargaining  position  vision   of   the   world   into   rich    ^ov^ever,  and   he   was  dragged 

for   the  prices  of  the  primary  nations   and   poor   nations   cor- 

products    and    the    cash-crops  (Continued  on  Page' 6) 
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back  to  stage  center  in  order  to 
receive  a  standing  ovation. 

There's  an  apocryphal,  but 
nevertheless  appropriate  re- 
mark attributed  to  Haydn  by  a 
friend  who  played  billiards 
with  him  —  after  he  had  hoard 
the  young  Mozart  for  the  first 
time  —  which  applies  not  only 
to  Mr.  Stein,  but  to  most  every- 
one else  who  contributed  to 
this  concert.  Haydn  said, 
"Watch  that  boy;  some  day  he 
will  make  a  noise  in  the  world." 
And  so  it  was;  Mozart  grew  up 
to  be  the  greatest  billiards 
player  within  a  hundred  mile 
radius  of  Salzburg. 
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Tempest'  Review 

Insubstantial  Pageant 

By  RICHARD  JACOBSON 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Richard  Jacohson  '66,  a  graduate  student  oj  Comparative  Literature  at 
Harvard,  has  ojten  contributed  drama  criticism  to  the  JUSTICE. 

And  deeper  thun  did  ever  plummet  sound 
I'll  drown  my  book. 

— The  Tempest  V.i.56-7. 

The  best  way  to  have  enjoyed  the  Carnovsky-Moore  Tempest  which  just  completed  its  run 
at  Spingold  theatre  was  to  have  brought  strong  glasses  and  ear  plugs.  The  Tempest  is  the 
Shakespearean  play  which  is  most  dependent  upon,  and  richest  in,  sounds,  and  the  current  pro- 
duction is  precisely  weakest  in  its  auditory  qualities.  The  optical  effects,  on  the  other  hand, 
including  a  well-designed  stage  and  opulent  costumes,  are  mostly  pleasing,  and  always  spec- 
tacular. I  would  see  the  show  again  just  to  let  my  eye  play  on  Gonzalo's  peacock  blue,  Antonio's 
deep  dark  red  doublet,  the  somber  green  velvet  of  Prospero,  and  the  jaunty  Byzantme-styled 
princely  robes  of  Milan.  ,»u       i 

The  text  of  the  play  speaks  often  of  sound;  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  songs  m  the  piay^ 
even  the  brute  Caliban  tells  us 
the  island  is  full  of  "noises/ 
sounds,  sweet  airs."  The  audi- 
ence, at  least  in  the  early  per- 
formances, was  treated  to 
sounds  gone  considerably  sour; 
Ariel  (Ron  Johnston)  moved 
beautifully  though  not  airily  in 
his  dark  blue  suit,  but  his  voice 
was  too  harsh,  too  often  ofif 
key,  to  preserve  a  spritelike 
quality.  Mr.  Carnovsky,  whose 
deep  and  powerful  voice  we 
have  come  to  know  so  well, 
was  surprisingly  unsure  of  him- 
self. Hardly  a  character  got 
through  the  play  without  muff- 
ing at  least  one  line.  The  first 
scene,  which  shows  the  royal 
party  on  board  the  storm-tossed 
ship,  should  certainly  be  full  of 
the  roaring  elements,  but  sure- 
ly Shakespeare  wouldn't  have 
wanted  the  elements  to  be  so 
loud  as  to  drown  out  the  rather 
poor  diction  of  Master  and 
Boatswain.  One  could  go  on. 
What  was  most  inexcusable  was 
the  too  frequent  noise  from 
behind    the   scenes,    audible 

throughout  the  theatre,  and  es-  

pecially  the  creaking  stage  cen-   ; . ~  „.uii^  r.Qir>  i«  ac 

terpiece,    which    turned    and   ?s  ^^P^^^^^J^^.^^^^^V^vf '^^^^^^         i'y't'wenty  lines  i"n  which  Pros 
turned    and    seemed    never    to   knowledged,   in   which _pain^]is   ^y^;;^^^^^^^^    himself    on    the 


Morris  Canovsky   as   Prospero,  John  Bizakis  as  Antonio,   in 
Sfiakespeare's  THE  TEMPEST,  r e view ed^on  this  page. 


mine  the  meaning  of  these  love- 


re- 


turned   and    seemed    never    to   knowieagea,   "'H,"'";'  flowed     pero    throws    himself    on 
stop,  past  all  seeming  dramatic   ^^ate^.  «"^^L^P^"^L"^^^^^^^  mercy   of  his   audience 

Shakespeare's     poetic     answer,    peal  a  g^ai^n  si  p^^     censorship 


tion. 


rule  required  de-   Shakespeare's  ^^^'Z^*^,  .^^^^^  "^-  some    as   Wing    Shakespeare's 

struction    of    the    hero),    nor   tice  of  the  New  World:  it  men-  ^^^^^.j^Ij     announcement    that 

wholly  comedy    (in  which   the   ^»o"«    Bermuda    (The    Be^^  ^^^  retiring  from  the  thea- 

characters    are   ignoble    and    moothes   )  and  Trinculo  spcaKs  ^^^   jt  was  this  la.st,  most  easily 

which  ends  in  a  feast  or  mar-   ^^^^^^^fj^f^\^^^^  jf  any,  did  comprehended,,  idea,   which 


and   wish-fulfilling   currents  *^a^  ^«"^'"  ^\f *\^^^^^^  characterizes    the    production, 

which  otherwise  are  easily   ig-  saw  puzzle  jnd  only  assembled  y^         ^^  ^^  g^od  humor.  The 

nored    or    disbelieved.    In    the  m  parts,  >"l^";.f  ^  f^^^l^^^  ^  masque   must   be   taken    that 

Tempest,  both  through  plot  and  and   t*^^'^    ^hus,   the   warmes^  ^^.^    ^^^^^    Juno,   and   a 

form.     Shakespeare     presented  a"^  most  decisve   part  o^^^^ 

his  last  view  of  the  human  situ-  play  was  the  diff.cult  ePilogue  f^  ^^^^^^  g^d   high   wigs  -  in 

ation:  a  life-view  in  which  joy  Cntics  are  hard  put  to  deter-        ^„,.„;..i    ^rov..niai.on 

Solicitation 


The  Features  Philosophy 


Howard  Winont 


a  mythological  presentation 
which  1  would  guess  derives 
from  the  seventeenth  century 
paintings  of  Tiepolo,  or  possi- 
bly Rubens.  It's  certainly  a 
very  just  choice  of  inspiration 
on  the  part  of  designers  Mar- 
mee  and  Anderson,  and  amus- 
ing. Adding  to  the  amusement 
are  a  beaming  little  girl  (Eliz- 
abeth Yoffe)  and  a  deadly  sen- 

Ion?^^;^V"h:mri^nd^'ira\^^;  "^^^^^ie^'^'^^^  ^^^^'^'^oi^'^:^^'^ 

^upfrflSSus^rstoufd-tlic^JusliJc  ITa^cet  o^ut,    in^  one    churning  ^^.^1^  incongruo^is^t^ll  bo^ 

publish     poetry?     How     about  mass    the  questions  of     Philos  f/^^l^^P^^;^^^^ 

?hort    fiction     and    how    about  oP^^y  "-^^^^^^^^^^    ^so'loligicTi;  ?a1arof'£aliba^^cven  y?ars 

Ta^m^^lh^atures   editor  of  -"nLir^h^stofical     et.)     to^b^^^^^^^^^ 

The  Justice.  It  is  time  for  me  to  the  features  pages  and^^^^^^^^  ..^^ 

state    what    the    philosophy    of  an   organized    and    cmprehen  ?J,„^niballes"     was     pub 


FOR  SALE 

HONDA  50,  red,  dectric  •lorfcr, 
completely  outomotic,  excclleiit 
condition,  one  yeor  old. 

Coll  Rickord  Hymoff 
522-9407  ofter  6  P.M. 


telleetual   life  of  this  campus    of  our  ^^'-^^^f /^^,  P?,^!^^^' j!^^  i  to   the   island,   but   becAmc   m- 
This  includes  the  reviewing  of     ry  to  Provide  a  platforn^,  what 
our  artistic  enterprise,  whether   is  said  upon  it  depends  o^  you. 


creasingly  aware  of  the  intract- 
ability of  the  savage  (which  is 


lors,    sum,    11/1111. ^«. v..  o   ^*  I  course    of    the    pjay.    no^pt•'w 

ther:"irincludes,"  and  occasion-    types.  ^^^  ^^^l^  J/l^^j^f Jf^i^^^^^^^^  certain   that   no   amount 

ally  demands  (as  in  the  literary    P^^'^^^^^P^^  ^f  Tlie  Jusl.c^^^^^  teaching     (Freudians,    read 

supplements)  the  printing  of  as   grow  to  ^'^^^^"^Pff  .,^,1^  ^^/'^"^f"    "environmental  influence  )  can 
rnany    samp  es    of    Brandeis's   These  pages  can  thrive  on  con-  j^ly  improve  his  inwardly 


HOUSE  WANTED 

Visiting  Professor  needs  comfort- 
oble  house  in  Combridgc,  neor 
Horvord,  tor  1  or  2  yeors,  stort- 
ing  August   or  September. 

Coll  547-9331 


is  me  center  oi 


across  the 


K'H'  Prooram  Am,  ^ 
^*'"am  Un„Kat^,  and 


From  The  New  J 
Yorli  rimes       1 


Area 


P"     prop,,,--        '"»Vktiw,n 
ll'lan    - 


ftxiok    to 


^Ludkrn<*  W-"^  .,rtghl«f>    ^  «»a        ^^   „»„»her   Wr-t    • 


She  ^>w  ^^^^  Sinwj*  ^pok  J^wifW 
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ADVISE  AND  DISSENT 


Ffom  \ht  liont 

pHKf  of 

7  fir  Nrw  York 

limfi  Boo* 

Review 


"Senator  Fulbright's  book  is  a  very  spcciftc  protest  .igamst 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  a  plea  thiit  we  get  otit.  even  if  it 
hurls.  It  Is  an  angry  cry  against  all  war  It  is  an  artttiilate 
statennent  of  the  duty  to  dissent  It  is  a  dtmonstr.it ion,  by 
the  Senator's  own  experience,  of  the  atrophy  of  tttc  Senate's 
constitutional  power  to  advise  and  consent  .  .  An  invalu- 
able antidote  to  the  official  rhetoric  of  government." 

—  MAX  rRANKri 


'•J 


THE 


V:! 


ARROGANCE 
OF  POWER 

nil  senator  Fumriyiii 


Chairman.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Cloth  $4  95,  Vintage  BooK  paperbatK  $'  " 

Now  at  your  booHstoic  RANDOM  HOUSE 
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Espionage 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

to  be  lost  behind  a  blockade  of  self-protective  barriers.  The 
student  who  must  wonder  whether  any  friend  or  acquaintance 
might  not  be  an  informer;  the  student  who  lives  in  terror  be- 
cause he  has  the  misfortune  to  look  "straight"  and  is  there- 
fore expected  to  become  an  informer;  the  student  who  must 
fear  that  any  stray  word  or  action  might  just  possibly  wind  up 
on  a  file  in  Gryzmish,  can  liardly  be  expected  to  live  like  a 
human  being,  much  less  to  learn  like  a  scholar.  When  the 
Administration  engages  in  techniques  suitable  only  to  hostile 
or  warring  nations,  they  reduce  all  further  discussion  of  uni- 
versity co-ojK'ration  to  meaningless,  and  hypocritical,  propa- 
ganda. We  would  like  to  be  able  to  work  with  the  Administra- 
tion to  find  mutually  satisfactory  solutions  to  problems  of! 
mutual  concern;  but  if  they  act  as  our  enemies  we  can  only 
respond  witli  fear  and  distrust. 

The  Administration  is  answerable  for  far  more  than  a 
flagrant  insult  to  the  student  body  and  denial  of  their  right  to 
privacy;  by  their  action,  they  are  helping  to  destroy  the  integ- 
rity of  the  student  body,  and  breeding  an  atmosphere  of  doubt 
and  suspicion  in  which  education,  or  any  other  healthy  activity, 
becomes  impossible.  It  is  encouraging  that  they  have  been 
sufliciently  ashamed  of  these  tcnrhniques  to  keep  them  closely 
under  wraps.  We  can  only  hope  tliat  they  have  enough  interest 
in  the  future  of  the  school  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the 
entire  procedure. 


Letters  to  the  Editors 


Valedictory 

(Continued  from  Pa^e  1) 

should  not  be  l!!«puted  that  the 
change  was  made  for  this 
reason 

He  felt  that  the  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  cla>s  was  best  able 
tt>  represent  the  Class  of  1967. 
Furthermore,  Driscoll  felt, 
there  were  many  honors  for 
academic  achievement  at  Bran- 
deis,  such   as  the   Louis  Bran- 

t 


■I 


dels  Scholarships  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  so  it  was  unnecessary 
to  consider  the  valedictory 
speech  an  academic  honor. 

Many  seniors  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  choice,  as  specula- 
tion had  centered  on  four  or 
five  seniors  thought  to  have  tiie 
lushest  averages  in  the  class. 
Those  seniors  who  expressed 
op{K)siti«in  to  the  change  in  pol- 
icy were  generally  opposed  to 
the  administration  procedure, 
and  emphasized  their  personal 
regard  for  Mr.  Chabot. 
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Tempest 

(Continued  from  Page  5> 

ance").  So  Caliban  must  be  not 
only  stupid  and  brutish  but 
quite  demonic:  it's  all  right  if 
he's  funny,  just  so  long  as  he  is 
sufficiently  threatening  for  us 
see  in  him  a  cause  of  fear  and 
loathing.  Here  I  think  design 
and  direction  prevented  the 
otherwise  admirable  talents  of 
Matt  Conley  from  representing 
the  full  significance  of  the  char- 
acter. He  was  made  up  green, 
not  a  totally  inhuman,  but 
rather  a  funny,  color.  (My  Ar- 
den  Shakespeare  notes  that  a 
happy  theatrical  tradition  dat- 
ing back  to  Shakespeare's  time 
has  Caliban  as  dark  and  hairy 
and  wearing  a  bearskin.) 

Fierce  Virtue 

Prospero  is  also  a  notable 
challenge,  since  he  must  em- 
body both  the  fierceness  of 
vengeance  and  power  with  the 
"rarer  virtue"  of  love  and  for- 
giveness: he  must  be  tender 
and  yet  august  in  his  indigna- 
tion and  control  of  the  ele- 
ments and  spirits.  I  think  Prof. 
Carnovsky  left  too  much  to  his 
deep  voice  and  wide  gestures, 
as  if  they  could  carry  the 
weight  of  majesty  while  his 
mind  was  intent  on  fatherly 
love.  His  Prospero  was  too 
**good  humored"  his  spectrum 
compressed.  We  did  not  see  the 
infrared  of  divine  wrath  or  the 
ultraviolet  of  a  merciful  Jesus; 
instead  Mr.  Carnovsky  con- 
jured up  for  us  again  a  mal- 
treated old  man.  Perhaps  given 
more  time  for  rehearsal,  Mr. 
Carnovsky  could  have  used  his 
awesome  voice  and  figure  to 
much  better  effect. 

There  were  a  number  of  fine 
individual  performances.  Peter 
Sander  provided  a  lesson  in 
acting  (and  scene  stealing)  :  his 
Trinculo  was  the  most  con- 
trolled, effective  and  hilarious 
performance  of  all.  Terry  Lum- 
ley  as  Miranda  was  as  beautiful 
and  innocent  as  could  be  asked. 
Robert  Mum  ford  seems  to  have 
improved  extraordinarily  in  his 
diction.  John  Bizakis'  Antonio 
was  sinuously  scornful. 


Africa 


(Continued   from   Page   4) 

responds  to  the  clas.s  divisions 
of  Marx's  days. 

Exploitation 

At    least    when    Capitalism, 

and     the    exploitation    of    the 

worker  that  goes  with  it,  is  re- 
stricted to  the  national  bounda- 
ries of  the  country  that  prac- 
tices it,  the  worker  can  count 
on  eventually  recovering  the 
booty  when  the  revolution 
comes.  Under  neo-colonialism, 
the  African  Marxist  cannot 
count  on  eventually  setting 
things  right.  Tin?  'super-profits' 
(a  pre-requisite  for  investment 
in  a  poor  country)  return  to 
the  right  nations  even  in  the 
case  of  Direct  Investment.  Tliis 
is  especially  true  under  the 
present  practice  of  supplier's 
credit,  in  which  the  foreign 
firms  do  not  actually  invest  in 
the  poor  country,  but  take  their 
profits  regardless  of  the  value 
of  their  projects  to  the  country 
in  question.  The  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  there- 
fore, will  continue  to  widen 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  check 
this  exploitation. 

The  Organization  of  African 
Unity  was  the  Left's  answer  to 
this  dilemma,  and  until  now  its 
astounding   success   as    a    war- 
preventative     force     has     been 
comparable  only  to  the  United 
Nations.   Essentially,   the   Afri- 
can organization  was  designed 
to  improve  the  bargaining  po- 
sition  of    its   members   and   to 
diminish  their  reliance  on  for- 
eign credit.  Real  unity   (which 
was    soon    to    follow),     under 
which     each     memlK?r     would 
concede  its  sovereignty  to  the 
organization,  would  then  offer 
a  vast  market  for  the  ambitious 
African  producer  instead  of  the 
small     economic      units      with 
which  the  organization's  many 
members    have    had    to    work. 
Needless  to   say,   as  the  leftist 
argument  goes,   African   Unity 
has  not,  and  will  not  be  real- 
ized  until   all   the   reactionary 
and  traditional  forces  (such  as 
the    Lion    of    Judah     and    the 
Americo   -   Lil)erian      ruling 
I  clique)  have  been  purged.  Till 
'  now,   the  argument   concludes, 
I  the  imperialist  agents  and  their 
I  stooges   (whose  identity  is  not 
I  by  any  means  established)  have 
,  been  responsible  for  the  organ- 
ization's failures. 


(Continued  from  Pa^e  2) 

said  to  me  during  my  inter- 
view was  that  the  applicant 
pool  was  large  enough  (over 
75  applications)  and  that  Mr. 
Schwartz  was  on  the  whole 
satisfied  with  the  quality.  What 
Mr.  Schwartz  did  say  was  that 
in  the  past  candidates  had  been 
accepted  who  were  a  com- 
promise on  the  quality  of  un- 
dergrad  desired,  and  that  this 
year  he  wished  to  choose  only 
the  students  w'ho  really  met  his 
standards  and  not  accept  the 
adequate  but  average  candi- 
date unless  the  experience  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  should 
warrant  additions.  This  state- 
ment has  to  my  mind  a  very 
different  level  of  implication. 
Mr.  Schwartz  is  pictured  as  be- 
ing "very  disappointed  in  the 
performances  of  many  of  the 
present  A.R.C.'s."  Again,  the 
statement  made  to  me  and  to 
other  applicants  during  our 
interviews  was  that  on  the 
whole  this  year  he  had  been 
very  satisfied  with  tlie  per- 
formance of  the  A.R.C.'s  al- 
though there  had  been  a  few 
who  he  wished  he  could  have 
gotten  more  active  involvement 
from.  How  that  statement  be- 
comes that  he  is  gravely  disap- 
pointed I  would  like  to  know. 
The  implied  disapproval  of  the 
stricter  selection  technique  is 
unwarranted.  I  do  not  notice 
the  Justice  inquiring  what  cre- 
teria  were  used  in  the  selec- 
tion. I  can  state  that  willing- 
ness to  police  parietals  did  not 
enter  into  the  discussion.  One 
of  the  students  selected  began 
his  interview  by  talking  with 
Schwartz  about  his  pets — il- 
legal animals  at  this  university. 
One  of  the  girls  who  was  not 
selected  was  told  by  Schwartz 
that  equal  to,  if  not  more  im- 
portant than,  willingness  to  en- 
force parietals  was  the  willing- 
ness to  work  hard  in  planning 
creative  activities  for  the  dor- 
mitory and  in  counseling  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Schwartz  expressed 
the  belief  that  students  would 
be  more  willing  to  enforce 
rules  which  were  to  their  lik- 
ing, namely  the  new  rules  to 
be  developed  by  Student  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  specifical- 
ly stressed  in  my  interview 
with  him  that  under  no  condi- 
tions would  the  ARC.  become 
a  policeman  knocking  at  closed 
doors.  May  I  point  out  that  that 
statement  came  only  as  the  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  me 
about  what  the  new  rules 
would  l)e.  At  no  point  during 
my  interview  was  I  questioned 
about  my  willingness  to  en- 
force parietals.  The  last  two 
paragraphs  on  page  one  of  this 
article  are  (1)  based  on  an  un- 
true rumor,  namely  that  one 
of  the  quad  directors  was  fired 
and  then  rehired,  untrue  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made 
to  me  by  a  quad  director,  and 
(2)  exaggerated  as  indeed  is 
most  of  the  article.  Confusion 
and  alarm  haven't  been  extant 
in  North.  In  response  to  a 
rumor  that  all  A  R.C.'s  had 
been  fired,  two  A.R.C.'s  in 
North  D  said  they  knew  noth- 
ing about  it.  In  response  to  the 
statements  in  the  continuation 
of  the  article  (page  six,  not 
seven)  that  the  residence  office 
lacks  imagination,  responsive- 
ness, or  flexibility,  may  I  only 
suggest  that  the  author  of  the 
article  think  back  to  life  with 
Mrs.  White  in  Grymish  before 
he  prints  unresponsive  or  like 
terms.  Finally,  although  I  am 
of  course  disappointed  myself 
and  although  I  have  prejudices 
personally  about  some  of  the 
people  chosen,  may  I  suggest  to 
the  Justice  that  it  is  grossly  un- 
fair to  condemn  a  man  before 
he  can  bo  judged  by  his  actions. 
I  may  think  myself  that  a  given 
girl  is  unfriendly  but  that 
should  not  give  me  a  free  hand 
to  say  she  should  not  have  been 
chosen,  that  she  will  be  an  ad- 
ministration stooge.  It  is 
strange  that  at  a  supposedly  in- 
telligent campus  such  as  this  is 
made  out  to  be,  people  per- 
sistently condemn  anyone  who 
is  not  a  wild  radical  as  a  Birch- 
ite  reactionary. 

My  second  .set  of  comments, 
on  Chuck  Goldfarb's  article, 
will  be  short.  First,  Mr.  Gold- 
farb  oj)ens  his  article  with  an 
implication  about  class  govern- 
ment which  is  not  valid.  He 
implies  that  because  class  gov- 
ernment  is   a   structure    inde- 


pendent of  Council's  blessed 
and  glorious  guiding  hand,  stu- 
dents are  being  cheated.  Why 
does  he  nowhere  present  the 
reasons  of  the  class  officers? 
Secondly,  why  does  Goldfarb 
decide  there  is  something  in- 
herently wrong  in  class  officers 
using  class  monies  to  support  a 
concert  in  connection  with  a 
class  activity  or  even  in  con- 
nection with  a  Council  function 
class  members  will  be  attend- 
ing? And  why  didn't  Mr.  Gold- 
farb consider  that  perhaps  the 
reason  only  thirty  responses 
were  turned  in  about  the  Cape 
Cod  weekend  is  the  usual  rea- 
son at  Brandeis — the  reason 
that  EPC  can't  evaluate  a 
course,  the  reason  that  Shapiro 
B  has  not  held  a  dorm  party 
yet  and  probably  won't,  the 
reason  that  Junior  Parent 
Weekend  is  in  trouble — that 
this  campus  is  a  great  one  for 
yelling  and  just  plain  lousy  for 
getting  anything  done  even  if 
all  it  is  is  returning  a  slip  to  a 
box  in  the  mailroom  with  an 
X  next  to  "I  will  not  attend" 
and  the  statement  "This  ac- 
tivity doesn't  interest  me,  how 
about  something  else?",  pen- 
cilled in.  And  finally,  a  broader 
question  which  will  bring  me 
back  to  the  question  of  what  is 
the  function  of  the  Justice; 
why  is  this  poorly  reasoned, 
poorly  substantiated  and  badly 
written  article  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  page  while 
there  is  only  a  one-line  men- 
tion (p.  two)  of  an  upcoming 
referendum  on  the  existence  of 
class  government?  Why  was 
there  not  a  reasoned  explica- 
tion of  both  sides  of  the  class 
government  issue  on  page  one 
with  a  headline  announcing  the 
referendum  instead  of  an  un- 
believably poor  editorial  and 
no  mention  of  an  oncoming 
question  before  the  student 
union? 

Unlike  the  Justice  reporters 
and  Mr  Schwartz,  I  am  not  in 
a  position,  as  they  were  al- 
though they  didn't  make  use 
of  it.  to  a.sk  my  questions  di- 
rectly of  the  Justice.  I  cannot 
pass  by  an  opportunity  to  ask 
a  question  and  then  angrily 
ask  the  question  in  print  where 
the  answer  is  not  at  hand.  I 
cannot,  as  they  could  have, 
clear  up  my  doubts  about  the 
Justice  in  an  interview.  I  must, 
therefore,  ask  here  two  ques- 
tions of  the  Justice:  1.  Is  the 
Ju.stice  to  become  an  unthink- 
ing, sloppy,  poorly  informed, 
and  poorly  written  instrumen- 
tality as  Student  Council,  con- 
demning a  person  oridea  mere- 
ly because  it  is  fashionable  to 
do  so?  2.  If  not,  then,  now  I 
ask,  Mr.  Kramer,  tell  us  what 
the  Justice  is  and  will  be? 

Andi  John  '68 
March  18,  1967 


have  been  at  Brandeis.  It  pro- 
vides fuel  for  groups  which 
would  like  to  stop  or  even  re- 
verse progress  which  has  been 
made,  without  grappling  with 
the  real  problems  which  beset 
this  University. 

How  to  solve  the  simultane- 
ous need  to  be  a  small  attrac- 
tive undergraduate  college  and 
to  compete  for  the  best  people 
from  the  mammoth  established 
universities,  how  to  get  a  share 
of  the  Federal  grant  hand  outs, 
how  to  attract  private  donors 
with  appealing  new  programs 
whose  support  they'd  under- 
take joyously?  That  is  one  way 
to  describe  the  problems  at 
Brandeis.  How  to  balance  the 
needs  for  all  of  the  forces  al- 
ready in  motion?  How  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  of  creation 
required  by  the  nature  of  this 
new  institution?  How  to  do  this 
without  becoming  paranoid? 
That  is  another  way  to  describe 
the  problems  at  Brandeis. 

Can  we  regroup  without  go- 
ing backwards?  Can  we  afford 
to  retrench  on  programs  when 
the  building  of  such  programs 
was  the  attraction  used  to  bring 
many  of  our  staff  to  Brandeis? 
Can  we  fail  to  fulfill  commit- 
ments to  donors  who  funded 
buildings,  agencies  which 
funded  their  equipment,  which 
finance  major  parts  of  tlie  pro- 
grams in  them?  Have  under- 
graduate students  and  staff 
both  been  enticed  to  this  insti- 
tution by  unfulfilled  panaceas 
— probably  soon  to  be  aban- 
doned? 

Questions  of  this  sort — which 
get  to  the  heart  of  our  prob- 
lems— have  been  rarely  discus- 
sed in  the  heat  of  the  poorly 
informed  polemics  which  have 
been  current  on  the  campus. 
Tile  impassioned  discussions  of 
faculty,  students,  and  adminis- 
tration have  been  alike  in 
paucity  of  reasoned  delibera- 
tion, misuse  of  meaningless 
arithmetic,  and  eagerness  to 
cope  with  the  superficial  symp- 
toms of  the  disorders  instead 
of  their  fundamental  causes. 
Ede:ar  Zwillin^ 
Professor  of  Biologfj 
March  3,  1967 


EDITOR'S  REPLY 

Miss  John  seems  to  operate 
under  the  very  naive  assump- 
tion that  anything  contradict- 
ing what  she  had  heard  herself 
is  obviously  mendacious.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  often 
individuals  has  been  known  on 
occasion  to  say  different  things 
to  different  people,  though  we 
admit,  of  course,  that  realiza- 
tion of  this  fact  rarely  comes  to 
people  as  early  as  the  junior 
year  of  college.  Moreover,  as  is 
demonstrated  with  respect  to 
the  firing  of  the  quad  direc- 
tors, time  has  shown  that  we 
have  somewhat  better  sources 
than  Miss  John. 

To  answer  Miss  John's  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Justice  is 
to  be  sloppy  and  ill-informed, 
I  leave  that  to  the  reader.  I 
think  that  the  Justice  has 
proven  its  worth.  And  if  Miss 
John  has  some  questions  to  ask 
me,  I  am  available  daily.  The 
phone  number  is  in  the  direc- 
tory. She  might  have  tried  it 
first  if  her  purpose  was  to  ask 
questions,  ratner  than  to  begin 
a  polemic. 

S.  K. 


Boycott 

To  the  Editor: 

Now  that  the  Justice  has 
voiced  its  satisfaction  with  the 
student  boycott  of  classes  I'd 
like  to  record  my  complete  op- 
position to  what  has  been  done. 
In  my  opinion  this  was  one  of 
the  most  ill-advised  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  acts  in  which 
stndents  hav«  engaged  since  I 


Teoms 

To   the  Editor: 

Athletic   teams   exisrt   in    the 

university    in    response    to   the 

student-athletes  who  desire  to 
engage  in  the  sport.  The  uni- 
versity responds  to  the  ath- 
lete's interests  by  providing 
appropriate  facilities  and 
coaching.  When  several  teams 
are  formed  the  university  des- 
ignates a  bureaucratic  appar- 
atus to  look  after  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  various 
athletic  teams.  Hence,  the  ath- 
letic department  exists  as  a 
structure  to  faciliate  and  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the 
athletes. 

At  Brandeis,  however,  the 
Athletic  Department  seems  to 
function  on  different  principles, 
if  any  at  all.  Since  it  seems  to 
be  oblivious  of  the  athlete's 
interests,  one  supposes  it  is 
blithely  pursuing  its  own.  At 
present  its  prime  distinction  is 
that  it  displays  practically  ev- 
ery defeat  a  bureaucratic  or- 
ganization can  have;  adminis- 
trative blundering,  organiza- 
tionals  ineptness,  inability  to 
make  decisions  and  pure  stu- 
pidity. 

What  exactly  has  the  athlete 
the  right  to  demand  from  the 
athletic  department?  Merely, 
that  they  reciprocate  the  in- 
terest of  the  athlete.  How  does 
this  happen?  By  providing  ad- 
equate coaching,  decent  equip- 
ment, a  competitive  schedule 
and  by  conducting  its  policies 
in  the  interest  of  the  athlete. 

What  seems  to  be  the  funda- 
mental deficiency  of  the  Bran- 
deis Athletic  Department  is 
that  they  are  not  aware  of  their 
basic  responsibilities.  Here 
they  are  incapable  of  imple- 
menting a  definite  program 
and  their  goals  remain  vague 
and  abstract.  In  short  the  ath- 
letic department  is  an  institu- 
tion existing  for  the  sole  bene- 
fit of  itself.  In  this  lies  its  lim- 
itations and  present  ineptness, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  athlete 
seems  to  be  the  least  of  their 
concerns. 

Bruce    CUrkin    '€f 


Housing  Questionnaire 


(Continued   from  Paije   1) 

••noisy;  depressing;  a  cell  block 
xvith  no  lounges  suitable  for 
humans." 

Several  students  expressed  a 
dt  Fire  to  see  lighting  and  furni- 
ture improved  in  lounges.  B  & 
G  was  condemned  for  failure  to 
iU)  their  job  on  some  occasions. 
One  said  "There  have  been  in- 
stances where  my  neighbors 
have  been  inconvenienced  by 
the  refusal  of  B  &  G  to  repair 
broken  fixtures." 

The  questionnaire  then  asked 
whether  students  are  satisfied 
with  laundry  and  vending  fa- 
til  ities  and  linen  service.  84% 
ol  the  respondents  indicated 
dissatisfaction  with  present  fa- 
cilities. 

Ridgewood  cottages  complain 
that  there  are  no  washing  or 
vending  machines  in  their 
dorms.  In  dorms  where  there 
arc  machines,  they  are  often 
out  ol  order. 


EPC 


One  resident  stated,  "The 
presence  of  a  Coke  machine  in 
the  dorms  is  a  major  boon,  and 
often  a  major  frustration.  It  is 
frustrating  to  push  'Orange' 
and  get  'Fresca'  ('Fresca'  being 
a  close  replica  of  pig  swill,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.)" 

Many  ask  for  more  variety 
in  these  machines.  Cigarette 
and  cofTee  machines  were  fre- 
quently requested.  Finally, 
many  students  complain  about 
the  expense  involved  in  pur- 
chasing things  from  these  ma- 
chines. 

Students  often  complained 
that  laundry  rooms  were  so 
dirty,  clothes  were  hardly 
cleaned  before  dust  was  on 
them  again.  Some  complained 
of  poor  ironing  boards:  some 
torn  and  others  without  covers. 

Linen  service  was  described 
as  unsatisfactory.  One  person 
said  that  "the  sheets  are  too 
small,  the  towels  smell,  and 
the  service  is  sometimes  not  on 
time."  Another  says  "The  sheets 
one  gets  are  too  small  for  the 
beds,  and  they  are  often  full 
of  God  only  knows  what  kind 
of  stains,  although  they  are 
laundered." 


Students  were  then  asked  if 
they  approved  of,  supported, 
and  obeyed  existing  regulations 
as  they  are  on  paper  ( including 
those  concerning  appliances, 
pets,  visiting  hours,  quiet  hours, 
sign-in  regulations,  party  reg- 
ulations, and  others).  94%  an- 
swered "no." 

Students  often  called  for 
"home  rule"  in  governing  this 
matter.  One  said,  "I  don't  need 
Harris  Schwartz  as  a  surrogate 
father." 

One  explained,  "I  do  not  ap- 
prove of,  support,  and  obey 
existing  regulations;  I  couldn't 
care  less  about  them.  I  merely 
try  not  to  alienate  those  around 
me  by  my  social  or  communal 
behavior." 

Girls  generally  felt  that  sign- 
outs  are  a  farce  and  are  not 
needed.  "Sign-in  is  for  retarded 
little  girls." 

"It  is  not  the  administration's 
business  when  and  whom  I 
entertain  in  my  room,"  was  a 
common  response.  One  resident 
said  "Sign-in  and  party  regu- 
lations don't  seem  to  serve  any 
purpose.  My  parties  are  spon- 
taneous, and  the  number  of 
people  who  will  come  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict." 

There  was  little  agreement 
as  to  which  pets  would  be  ac- 
ceptable in  dorms,  if  any  at  all. 

Somebody  said,  "Though  dogs 


and  cats  as  pets  in  the  dorm  can 
be  a  nuiance,  fish,  mice,  frogs, 
snakes  should  not  be  at  all  ob- 
jectionable." 

When  next  asked  if  dormi- 
tory living  has  been  aided  by 
the  presence  of  all  residence 
stafT,  under^';raduate  and  senior, 
formally  afliliated  with  the  res- 
idence hall,  59%  answered 
"no." 

Many  felt  the  residence  staff 
was  powerless  to  enforce  rules. 
One  said  "residence  staff  usu- 
ally don't  even  notice  they 
(rules)  exist." 

While  often  feeling  the  resi- 
dence staff  is  superfluous,  many 
also  felt  they  were  at  least  help- 
ful. One  said  "As  a  freshman, 
it  has  been  most  helpful  and 
reassuring  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
an  upperclassmen  as  questions 
and  problems  arise." 

A  student  said  "I  think  that 
the  staff  should  take  a  more 
agressive,  rather  than  passive, 
role  in  trying  to  improve  dorm- 
itory living,  e.g.,  get  hot  coffee 
some  nights,  get  access  to  a 
television,  etc." 

Another  commented,  "They 
(residence  counselors)  can  be 
warm,  understanding  people 
without  being  overbearing  or 
Jewish  motherly." 

Another  respondent  said, 
"My  current  ARC  is  an  insensi- 
tive fool  who  ofttimes  threatens 


to  beat  people  up.  He  is  com- 
pletely useless.  The  chief  resi- 
dence counselor  of  my  quad- 
rangle is  also  completely  use- 
less and  has  a  Napoleonic  crav- 
ing for  power." 

One  resident  sums  up  his 
position  in  this  way:  "I  have 
been  aided  by  the  presence  of 
the  staff  in  that  I  have  been  al- 
lowed to  live  as  I  want." 

When  asked  to  sum  up  reac- 
tions to  the  residence  system, 
student  replies  varied. 

One  student  said,  "The  resi- 
dence staff  should  be  friends, 
not  the  Gestapo."  Another  said 
he  resented  Mr.  Schwartz's 
statement,  that  there  were  not 
enough  good  people  from  which 
to  choose  ARC'S.  "I  wish  Mr. 
Schwartz  would  define  *good.'  " 

In  the  area  of  general  im- 
provements, one  student  asked 
for  mailboxes  jn  each  quad. 
Others  opposed  tripling,  and 
felt  thpt  sophonrores  should  be 
allowed  to  live  c  ff  campus  next 
year. 

A  resident  described  the 
dorms  as  "for  the  most  part, 
sterile  and  cold  —  super  insti- 
tutional." Anoth  r  wanted  meal 
contracts  that  v  oren't  manda- 
tory. Carpeting  and  pianos  in 
lounges  were  « Iso  requested. 
Home  rule  was  a  dominant 
theme  in  replies,  and  reaction 
to  it  was  favorable. 


<  Continued    from   Page   1) 

It  was  proposed  that  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  Course 
Evaluation  (the  edition  after 
the  upcoming  third)  an  in 
depth  study  of  departments  be 
made  rather  than  just  indi- 
vidual courses. 

The  Educational  Policies 
Committee  is  presently  discus- 
smg  with  the  faculty  the  pro- 
posal for  a  Four  Course  Load 
with  an  optional  fifth  course. 
EPC  has  presented  to  the  fac- 
ulty the  results  of  a  student 
survey  showing  that  students 
^ubstantially  support  the  pro- 
posed Four  Course  Load  with 
an  optional  Fifth.  An  appropri- 
ate reduction  of  Gen  Ed  and 
concentration  requirements  was 
requested  at  the  same  time. 

The  Committee  on  Flexible 
Curriculum  proposed  a  new 
Lection  of  course  offerings,  not 
nttes.sarily  related  to  any  one 
existing  department.  This 
would  permit  introduction  of 
new  courses  upon  request  of 
students,  without  having  to  go 
through  all  the  existing  red 
tape  within  departments.  The 
Student-Faculty  EPC  has  ap- 
proved this,  as  has  Dean  of 
Academic  Administration  Peter 
Diamandopoulos.  The  proposal 
must  now  go  to  the  faculty  for 
approval. 

On  Thursday  evening,  March 
30,  the  Faculty  EPC  Subcom- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  In- 
struction held  an  open  meeting. 
Dr.  Hugh  N.  Pendleton  is  fac- 
ulty chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

Twenty  people  attended  the 
meeting.  The  pros  and  cons  of 
the  jl^oposed  Four  Course  Load 
were  discussed.  The  question 
of  a  pass-fail  course  in  this 
system  was  also  brought  up, 
along  with  a  discussion  on  the 
concept  of  General  Education. 

Fifth  Column 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
In  regard  to  relations  be- 
tween the  University  adminis- 
tration and  the  town,  most  felt 
that  it  was  the  University's  job 
to  try  harder  with  programs  to 
aid  the  high  school,  to  inform 
Brandeis  students  about  the 
town,  and  in  general  to  take 
the  leadership  position  to  im- 
prove relations.  They  men- 
tioned the  many  uses  that  are 
made  of  facilities  by  the  town, 
the  allowing  of  Waltham  High 
seniors  to  attend  classes,  and 
the  allowing  donation  of  the 
football  equipment,  but  they 
didn't  think  these  were  enough. 
Most  felt  that  the  general 
view  of  the  town  had  to  be 
changed.  One  student's  com- 
ment probably  amounts  to  the 
predominating  opinion  of  the 
school  from  a  town  that  was 
and  continues  to  be  dependent 
on  industry.  She  said,  "A  lot 
of  Waltham  thinks  if  this 
(Brandeis  land)  wa,s  an  indus- 
trial factory  they  would  have  a 
lot  more  business  and  a  lot 
less  trouble/' 


Spend 
this  summer 
Yfiih  the  gang. 

We'll  have  over  140  flights  a  week  to  Europe.  Take  off  for  London, 
Paris,  Rome,  Frankfurt,  Milan,  Siiannon,  Zurich,  Geneva,  Lisbon, 

Madrid,  Athens.  Go  across  Africa  and  Asia— all  the  way  to 
Hong  Kong.  And  we  have  plenty  of  low-cost  fun,  sightseemg  or 

study  tours,  or  you  can  go  it  on  your  own. 
Just  call  your  TWA  Campus  Rep  Mike  Weinburger 

at  899-5646,  your  travel  agent  W*.lrnmp 

or  the  nearest  TWA  omoe.  to.Kw^ 

Trans  World  Airlines* 
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From  Left  Field 


It's  Hard  to  Say 


Rick  Horowitz 


A  visitor  to  a  far  corner  of  Gordon  Field  these  last  few 
days  is  greeted  with  a  sign  of  spring  more  reliable  than  any 
75"  day  could  ever  be.  The  baseball  team,  under  the  direction 
of  first  year  coach  Hubie  LeBlanc,  has  moved  outdoors  in  an 
attempt  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  bell  tomorrow  afternoon 
at  home  against  Sufl'olk. 

A  typical  New  England  spring  (alternating  days  of  rain, 
snow,  and  cold)  had  kept  the  batsmen  indoors,  where  practice 
se.ssions  were  generally  limited  to  conditioning,  bunting,  and 
throwing.  But  now  the  weather  has  cleared,  the  field  has  dried 
out  somewhat,  and  LeBlanc  says  he  feels  "optimistic,  as  al- 
ways" about  the  team's  prospects  this  year. 

Thus  far,  however,  there  remains  an  imposing  question 
mark  interfering  with  any  crystal-ball  gazing.  The  game  starts 
with  the  pitcher,  and  the  Judges  may  come  up  short  in  that 
department.  Jim  Boyce,  team  captain  and  tomorrow's  starter, 
is  an  established  pitcher,  and  gives  LeBlanc  no  cause  for  worry. 

"Boyce  isn't  a  blazer,  but  he's  smart;  he  knows  what  he's 
doing  out  there,  and  you  can  count  on  him  to  give  you  a  good 
game."  That's  fine,  except  for  one  thing:  the  season  consists 
of  12  games  from  tomorrow  through  May  18,  but  there  is  a 
16-day  layoff  for  Spring  Vacation.  This  gives  the  team  six 
games  in  16  days  before  the  break,  and  six  more  in  the  13  days 
following  it. 

Obviously,  Boyce  can  carry  the  pitching  duties  only 
so  far,  and  then  the  trouble  may  start.  The  number  of  experi- 
enced college-level  pitchers  behind  Boyce  is  small.  Jon  Shamres 
pitched  last  year,  but  is  slated  to  open  the  season  in  center. 
Joel  Lubin  saw  limited  mop-up  action  last  year,  and  none  of  the 
other  prime  pitching  hopefuls  has  ever  put  on  a  Brandeis  uni- 
form before.  One  cannot  attempt  to  guess  how  they  will  stand 
up  in  college  competition,  though  LeBlanc  has  seen  some  en- 
couraging signs. 

"Mitch  Pressman  has  looked  real  sharp  in  practice.  Rick 
Horowitz  has  shown  good  control,  and  Mark  Hammerschlag  is 
a  good,  hard  thrower.    As  for  his  control,  I  don't  know  yet." 

"I  don't  know  yet"  would  have  to  be  the  byword  for  the 
staff  at  this  point.   Only  time  will  tell. 

The  rest  of  the  team  seems  to  be  in  better  shape,  with  tight 
battles  going  on  at  a  number  of  positions.  First  base  is  a  tossup 
between  Jon  Spack  and  Ira  Margolin. 

"I  sort  of  lean  toward  Spack,"  LeBlanc  said,  "Ira's  a  little 
better  defensively,  but  Spack's  been  hitting  better.  Besides, 
I'm  partial  to  lefties.  There  aren't  that  many  lefty  pitchers 
around  outside  of  Brandeis." 

Second  base  is  even  more  wide  open.  "I  can't  even  start  to 
give  you  names.  Boyce  will  play  there  when  he's  not  pitching; 
other  than  that,  it  could  be  Jon  Berenson  (a  senior,  who's  been 
on  the  team  for  four  years).  He's  a  pesky  type  of  player,  and 
steady,  but  he  hasn't  been  able  to  practice  full-time,  and  he 
may  not  be  in  shape  yet." 

Shortstop  is  set  with  veteran  George  Fro.st  backed  up  by 
Dick  Page,  while  Hector  Martinez  appears  to  have  sewn  up 
the  third  base  slot  with  his  golden  glove. 

"He's  been  great  out  there;  he  could  make  the  starting 
lineup  on  his  defense  alone."  As  it  is,  Hector  has  also  been 
hitting  a  ton. 

The  major  catching  prospects  are  Dave  Gordon,  who 
caught  for  two  years,  and  Kevin  Anderson,  a  freshman.  Both 
have  looked  good  in  practice. 

The  outfield  is  a  strong  point,  with  Eric  Ep.stein  and  Jon 
Shamres  set  in  two  spots,  and  Chris  Meyer  and  Alan  Segal 
fighting  it  out  for  the  third. 

"I've  got  to  give  the  edge  to  Meyer,  based  on  his  defensive 
work,  but  if  Segal  keeps  hitting  the  way  he's  been  doing,  we'll 
have  to  find  a  spot  for  him." 

Those  are  the  early  facts.  The  jury  is  still  watching,  and 
it  might  take  some  time  to  reach  a  verdict.  The  rest  of  the 
ca.se  begins  tomorrow  at  2:30  p.m.  against  Suffolk.  Be  there, 
and  see  for  yourself. 


Justne  Tops  WBRS  in  Volleyball! 
Wins  Twice  After  Early  Setback 


Rick's  Picks 


A.L. 


1. 


4. 


6. 

7. 


8. 
9. 


10. 


Bait — The  Robinsons,  but 
can  they  keep  pitching  like 
the   Series? 

Det. — could  make  it  close, 
if  Kaline,  Freehan,  McLain 
come  through. 
Chi. — Great  pitching.  Can 
anyone  but  Peters  hit? 
Clev.  —  McDowell  and 
friends. 

Cal.  —  Lost  Chance  for 
Mincher  and  Hall.  Young- 
sters must  shine. 
Minn. — Time  for  a  fall. 
N.Y.  —  Sentimental      pick. 
Pitching,    Mickey,    Pep, 
many  questions. 
Wash. — Give   them   anoth-. 
er  year  or  two. 
K.C. — Give   them    another 
hitter  or  two.  Possibly  ex- 
cellent  pitching,  but  none 
behind  Nash  is  proven. 
Bos. — Dick    Williams    will 
help  spirit.  What  can  help 
pitching? 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


6. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Is  President  Kennedy 

Alive? 

Rcod  .  .  . 

"The   Bane  in  Kennedy's 
Existence" 

By  Bemord  M.  Bone 

170  Page  $3.95 

avoilobia  at  .  .  . 
Horvord  Coop,  BU  Bokstore 

Horvord  Sq.  (MBTA)  Newstond 
or  Moil  Order  to: 

B.M.B.   PUB.  CO. 

P.O.  BoK  1622,  Bottofi  0210S 


N.L. 

Pitt. — Too  much  hitting  to 
lose. 

St.L. — A  hunch;  great  out- 
field (Brock,  Flood,  Maris). 
Good  pitching. 

S.F,  —  They've  got  some- 
thing against  winning. 

Cin.  —  Rose,  Johnson, 
Helms  are  back  where  they 
belong. 

Phil.  —  Maybe  higher  if 
White  comes  back. 

L.A.  — They've  lost  Wills 
and  that  lefthander. 

Atl. — Plenty  of  hitting,  as 
always.    Need  pitching. 

Hou.— On  Atlanta's  tail  if 
things  break  right. 

Chi,  —  Somebody's  worse 
this  year. 

N.Y. — Trading  Hunt  leaves 
too  big  a  hole  to  climb  out 
of. 


Lacrosse  Team  Set  to  Co; 
Meets  Back  Bay  Thursday 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

Saturday  was  April  Fool's  Day,  and  the  occasion  was  duly  celebrated  by  the  Justice  and 
Brandeis'  WBRS,  who  squared  off  in  best  two  of  three  volleyball  action  in  Shapiro  Athletic 
Center. 

A  standing-room-only  crowd  (the  stands  had  not  been  set  up)  witnessed  fine  play  by  both 
teams,  but  quality  came  to  the  top,  as  the  Journalistic  Jocks  ran  over  the  Mikemen  8-21,  21-13, 
21-8,  as  predicted  in  last  week's  column. 

The  start  of  play  was  delayed 
for  a  time  someone  had  for- 
gotten to  bring  the  volleyball), 
but  matters  were  quickly 
cleared  up.  Things  were  not  as 
bright  for  the  Justice,  however, 
who  were  somewhat  short  of 
manpower.  Then,  from  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Brandeis 
campus,  came  Young  Hank 
Sussman.  Hank  rushed  into  the 
gym,  tossed  off  his  shocking 
red  cape,  and  joined  his  team 
on  the  floor  just  as  play  was 
about  to  begin.  One  could  see 
the  smiles  quickly  drop  from 
the  opponents  faces,  knowing 
what  Hank's  appearance  would 
mean.  In  fact,  the  WBRS  squad 
became  so  demoralized  that 
they  quickly  fell  into  an  11-1 
lead,  at  which  point  the  Justice 
pulled  some  of  its  starters  to 
give  all  its  members  game  ex- 
perience. 

Having  spotted  BRS  a  one 
game  lead,  as  was  its  game 
plan.  Justice  went  about  the 
task  of  disposing  of  the  over- 
confident  Mikemen.  who 
couldn't  understand  why  things 
weren't  going  their  way  in  the 
second  game.  Naturally,  they 
blamed  their  problems  on  the 
officials,  who  were  SBR  Chief 
Justice  Tony  Scariano  (a  pillar 
of  Justice  in  his  own  right,  and 
ex-BRS  man),  and  Jon  Mar- 
golis  (a  BRS  man  also). 

Let  it  be  stated  to  eliminate 
all  doubts,  that  the  officialing 
was  excellent.  Scariano  and 
Margolis  did  a  fine  job,  and 
kept  the  game  under  control 
all  the  way,  except  for  occa- 
sional outbursts  by  the  Mike- 
men. who  were  slapped  with 
one  technical  foul  for  poor 
sportsmanship. 

The  Justice  took  the  second 
game  by  a  wide  enough  margin 
to  dispel  any  doubts  about  the 
outcome,  and  then  completely 
demolished  the  foe  in  the  finale. 

Opposition  captain  Jack  Feir- 
man  was  asked  by  sympathetic 
editor  for  a  groat  collegiate 
weekly  if  the  sudden  demise  of 
the  Mikemen  had  perhaps  been 
due  to  something  other  than 
the  obvious  ability  of  the  Jour- 
nalists. Fierman  said  the  third 
game  loss  could  be  attributed 
to  general  fatigue,  and  the 
second  game  defeat  to  what  he 
called  "some  extra  players"  for 
the  Justice.  What  Feirman 
meant  by  this  comment  was  un- 
clear, as  a  quick  check  showed 
no  more  than  the  required  six 
players  on  the  court  for  the 
Justice  at  any  time. 

It  would  be  hard  to  pick  a 
single  star  for  the  Justice,  as 
the  entire  team  of  S  p  i  k  i  n  ' 
Steve  Kramer,  Jumping  Jons 
Quint  and  Gage.  Masterful 
Marty  Pernick,  Fleetfooted 
Frank  Rubinsky,  Muckraking 
Chuck  Goldfarb,  Agile  Alan 
Lichtman,  Young  Hank,  and 
yours  truly  played,  if  I  must 
say  so,  a  good,  amateur  game. 

For  the  defeated  Mikemen, 
Danny  Zeman  and  Phil  Sha- 
piro must  be  given  plenty  of 
credit,  as  they  strove  valiantly 
to  keep  their  team  within 
striking  distance  in  the  final 
two  games. 

Editor-In-Chief  Steve  Kra- 
mer, flushed  with  the  sweat  of 
victory  he  had  played  such  a 
large  part  in  gaining,  was 
asked  about  the  key  to  the 
team's  overwhelming  success, 
and    managed    to    gasp,     "My 


Lacrosse,  the  oldest  known 
sport  in  America,  enters  its 
second  year  at  Brandeis  under 
new  head  coach  Ken  Eckberg. 
The  team  will  be  trying  to  im- 
prove on  last  year's  1-7  record, 
and  the  goal  seems  well  within 
reach. 

For  those  who  know  nothing 
of  lacrosse,  the  game  contains 
features  of  football,  hockey, 
and  soccer.  The  object  of  the 
game  is  to  score  goals  by 
throwing  the  ball  through  a 
4x6'  goal.  It  is  obviously  a 
rugged  sport,  one  which  re- 
quires both  finesse  and  power. 
Each  player  has  a  stick  with  a 
leather  pouch  at  the  end,  with 
which  he  catches  and  throws 
the  ball.  The  stick  is  also 
wielded  as  a  club  to  poke-check 
and  chop  at  opposing  players' 
sticks. 

There  are  ten  players  on 
each  team:  one  goalie,  three 
attackers,  three  midfielders, 
and  three  defensemen.  The 
roles  of  the  players  are  just 
what  their  names  imply.  The 
attackers  play  offense  primar- 
ily, the  defensemen  defense, 
and  the  midfielders  handle  both 
jobs. 

Losing  only  four  regulars 
through    graduation,    the    team 


has  a  number  of  lettermen  re- 
turning. Leading  the  attack 
will  be  last  year's  leading 
scorer.  Rick  Fishmaii»  comple- 
mented by  returnee  John  Bern- 
stein and  converted  defense- 
man  Larry  Shar.  Elliot  Cohen 
and  Danny  Estow  provide 
depth  to  a  strong  attack  unit. 

The  midfielders  show  speed, 
skill,  and  experience,  with  the 
first  team  made  up  of  Tony 
Filloso,  Bob  Bersson  and  Rick 
Brodsky,  who  recently  pulled 
a  hamstring  muscle  and  is  ex* 
pected  to  be  out  of  action  for 
a  while. 

The  defensive  units  are  led 
by  sophomore  Howie  Beckman 
and  also  feature  Al  Shernbaum, 
Chris  D  a  d  i  e  n,  Mike  Lemle, 
Jon  Margolis,  Buzz  Aaron, 
and  Don  Klabin. 

With  last  year's  starting 
goalie,  Mike  Schaefer,  now  an 
assistant  coach,  the  job  goes  to 
Steve  Schulman,  playing  his 
first  year  of  varsity  lacrosse. 
Schulman  is  backed  up  by  Neil 
Barnett. 

Coach  Eckberg  hopes  to  im- 
prove on  last  year's  record,  cit- 
ing greater  size  and  experience 
as  his  main  reasons.  'The  first 
game  of  the  year  is  Thursday 
afternoon  against  the  strong 
Back  Bay  Lacrosse  Club. 


Baseball  Predictions 

GOLDFARB 

1 

Bal. 
S.F. 

2 
Det. 
Pitt. 

3           4            5            6            7 
Minn.     Chi.     Cle.     K.C.     Cal. 
Atl.     St.L.  Cinn.     Phila.     L.A. 

DEITSCH 

8 

N.Y. 
Hou 

9 
Bos. 
.     Chi. 

10 
Wash. 
N.Y. 

Bal. 
Pitt. 

Chi. 

St.L. 

Det.     Minn.     Cle.     K.C.     Cal. 
Phila.     S.F.     Atl.     L.A.  Cinn. 

Bos. 

Hou. 

N.Y. 

Chi. 

Wash. 

N.Y. 

Bal. 
L.A. 

Minn. 
S.F. 

QUINT 

Det.     Chi.     Cal.     K.C.     Cle. 
Pitt.   Phila.  St.L.    Atl.    Cinn. 

Bos. 
N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Hou. 

Wash. 
Chi. 

aim  is  not  to  produce  an  indi- 
vidual personality  cult,  but 
rather  a  collective  personality 

CUit." 

Asked  about  rumors  that  the 
JUSTICE  would  try  to  extend 
its  winning  streak   at  the   ex- 


pense of  Council  in  the  near 
future,  referee  Margolis  had  the 
final  comment  of  the  day:  "I'd 
really  like  to  ref  that  game; 
therc'd  be  no  question  of  my 
being  fair.  I  don't  like  either 
team." 


PIECE  O'PIZZA 

FREE  DELIVERY 

For  4  or  More  Pizzas 

897  MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 
Phone  893-9047 


AT  THE  CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies  — 
Greeting  Cords  —  Newspopers  (Locol  &  New  York), 
Mogozines  —  Tobocco  —  Potent  Medicines  —  Condy 


FOR   FREE   DELIVERY  AND   PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE  PHONE  8942290 


Hours:  8:30  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  Doily  —  8:30  A.M.  fo  6  P.M.  Sundoy 

576  South  Street,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 


(Near  Brondoit  University) 


SPRING  MOBILIZATION 

Bys«s  will  leave  6  A.M.,  Sot- 
urdey,  from  Skermon  Dining  Holl 
lo  toke  over  150  protestors 
against  the  war  in  Vietnom  to 
New  York.  There,  they  plan  to 
join  other  demonstrotors  in  a 
march  from  Centrol  Pork  to  the 
UN  on  Soturdoy  ofternoon.  Mr. 
Grimm  has  agreed  to  serve 
breokfost  at  5:30  and  to  pro- 
vide box  lunches  to  those  stu- 
dents on  meal  controct. 

Other  onti-wor  activities  this 
week  include  o  symposium 
Wednesday  night  in  Nathan 
Seifer  on  "The  Draft  and  How 
to  Beat  It";  Gentle  Thursday; 
and  a  poetry  reading  Thursday 
night  at  Cholmondeley's. 


HANDBOOK 

A  brief  «r9onixotionol  mtetinfl  ef 
th«  19*7-(l  H  o  n  d  b  o  o  k  -  Directory 
CommiftM  will  b«  held  at  7:00  p.m., 
Mondoy,  April  17,  in  Feldberg  LoHng*. 
All  interested  students  are  urged  to 
attend.  Any  questions,  coil  Fred  Kos- 
ner,  TW  3-9591. 

FILMS 

Boston  Filmokers'  Cinomotheque 
experimentoi  movies  tonight;  Take- 
hire  limura  experimental  films  tomor- 
row. 

RECITAL 

Michael  Friedmann  will  give  a  sen- 
ior piono  recitol  Soturdoy  evening, 
April    IS.  at  S:30  in   Slosberg. 
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Council  Sets  Tuesday  Court  Abolishes  Class  Government; 
For  Valedictory  Vote  Interim  Officers  May  Be  Appointed 


In  a  landmark  decision,  the 
Student  Board  of  Review  ruled 


By  ELIZABETH  ALEXANDER  and   STEVEN  KRAMER 

In  a  stormy  meeting  in  Sherman  Game  Room  last  Sunday, 
Student  Council  voted  to  conduct  a  poll  of  the  senior  class  to 
indicate   its   choice   for    valedictorian.    Seniors    will    vote    next    Friday  that  there  is  no  consti- 
Tuesday  for  one  of  the  top  ten  students  in  the  class.  tutional  basis  for  the  existence 

A  committee  was  set  up  consisting  of  Martin  Pernick,  Jus-  of  class  government.  Speaking 
tin  Simon.  Bob  Sherman.  Peter  Goodman,  Rand  Engel,  and  for  a  unanimous  court.  Chief 
Harry  Kreisler  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  Administration  Justice  Tony  Scariano  declared 
on  the  procedure  of  choosing  the  valedictorian.  They  are  that  class  government  was 
scheduled  to  meet  with  Dr.  Sachar  this  Thursday.  There  will  be  abolished  when  the  Student 
a  special  meeting  of  Council  on  Thursday  to  discuss  the  Union  Constitution  was  adopted 
meciianics  of  the  poll.  on  November  29.  1966. 

Last  Tuesday,  April  4.  former  Senior  Class  Officers  Peter  '  The  court's  decision  rested 
Chabot,  Jeffrey  Rubman,  Norman  Aaronson  and  Hermine  Stern  on  its  interpretation  of  Article 
met  with  President  Abram  Sachar  to  discuss  class  dissatisfaction  IX,  Section  1  of  the  new  con- 
with  the  administration  change 
of  tiie  valedictory  from  a  speech 
given  by  a  top-ranking  senior 
to  a  speech  by  the  Senior  Class 
President.  As  a  result  of  this 
disc'ssion.  Dr.  Sachar  decided 
to  have  the  Administration 
select  a  student  from  the  high- 
est-ranking seniors  t/O  give  the 
valedictory,  while  Mr.  Chabot 
will  give  a  "Senior  Address'* 
at  commencement. 

Dr.   Sachar   was   reported   to 


Suggested  Computer 
Rejected  By  Sachar 

University    President    Abram   Sachar    vetoed    a    Computer 

Science  Advisory  Committee  recommendation  to  purchase  the 

be  annoyed  that  Student  Coun- 1  highly  advanced  Sigma-7  computer.  He  favors  the  acquisition 


cil  had  taken  a  hand  in  the  is 
sue  by  planning  the  poll  of  the 
Senior  Class 


of  an  "intermediate  level  computer. 

Due  to  a  communications  gap,  the  faculty  committee,  con- 
sisting   of    Richard    Palais,    Paul    Brainard.    Kermit    Schooler, 
The    meeting    was   unusually   Robert   Weiss,    George   Cowgill.   S.   Jay   Keyser,   Thomas    Mar- 
confused  and  acriinonious  .  Af- '  g^Us    and  Sanford   Wolf,   was  allowed   to   send   a   detailed   re- 
ter  Council  had  decided  to  hold   quest  for  funds  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  before  the 

Administration   had   given  suf 


By  HARRY  KREISLER 

stitution.  Chief  Justice  Scari- 
ano told  a  packed  courtroom 
that  this  section  is  merely  a 
statement  of  categorization  and 
in  no  way  provides  a  constitu- 
tional guarantee  for  the  exist- 
ence of  class  government. 

I  In  order  to  avoid  undue  chaos 
Scariano  permitted  Student 
,  Council  to  appoint  class  officers 
I  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  Scariano  court  seemed  un- 
willing to  give  Council  juris- 
diction in  tiiis  matter,  although 
most  observers  believe  that  the 
court  will  order  a  redistribu- 
tion of  class  dues  in  any  case 
brought  by  any  student  seekmg 
restitution  of  his  dues. 

The  court's  ruling  came  in 
the  case  of  Norman  Aaronson 
•67  and  Richard  Saivetz  '69  vs. 
Student  Council.  The  plaintitTs 
charged  that  the  five  point  res- 
olution abolishing  class  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  Council  on 
February  6,  1967  was  uncon- 
stitutional. In  that  resolution 
Council  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations  of   the   Kay    Com- 


mittee established  to  examine 
the  future  of  class  government. 
Allan  Lichtman  '67  and  Rick 
Kay  '68,  attorneys  for  Student 
Council,  argued  that  the  con- 
stitution contains  no  article  es- 
tablishing class  government, 
that  the  collection  of  class  dues 
by  the  class  officers  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  that  Student 
Council  has  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority   in   all   areas 

For  complete  text  of  the  Scar- 
iano decision,  see  page  6. 


where  power  is  not  delegated 
to  other  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions. 

The  only  mention  of  class 
officers  in  tlie  new  constitution 
is  in  Article  IX.  Section  1.  This 
article  deals  with  restrictions 
on  officers  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  class  government.  In 
the  old  Student  Union  Consti- 
tution, Article  I,  Section  6  of 
the  by-laws  clearly  established 

(Continued   on   Page  6> 


(Continued  on   Page   6) 


Ehrenhalt  Will  Edit 


Election 

Sidney  BIum«»nthal,  Steve 
Deitsch,  and  Larry  Joseph 
will  be  the  candidates  in  the 
final  election  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy in  Student  Council 
from  the  Class  of  1969. 

Official  voting  figures  are 
not  made  public  in  primary 
elections,  but  these  three 
candidates  survived  the  pri- 
mary  held  on  Friday, 
April  7. 

Candidates'  speeches  for 
the  final  election  will  be 
made  in  Schwartz  2  at  7:30 
on  Tuesday  evening,  April 
11.  The  election  will  be  on 
Wednesday.  April  12.  in  the 
library  lobby  from  10:00  to 
5:00. 


ficient   thought   to   the   project.  Pand.  The   costs  and   problems  I  t--^ -w-^    ..-^  ..-^        -       ^ 

Then    when  the  NSF  accepted  of    a    computer    are    only    the   mj  ■  ,^  ll /^  M^        •j   • 

Se  ?kues^he  Comm                               of  the  iceberg  above  the!  \\  p^iT  h,  \^  \    ,  I    .Tl  I  imiO 

embarrassed    to    find    that    the  water.    The    Sigma-7    is    there-   1   1  1^  TT  M^  M.      V>4  V><1-  JL  L  J.f^l  M-C/ 

University    would    not    support  fore    not    going    to    be    pur- 1  X 

the  undertaking.  i  ^^       n*        /-i      ♦•         r^-       4 

In  an  interview.  Dr.  Sachar  Dr  Max  Chretien.  Director 
explained  the  Administration's  of  the  (:omputer  Center,  ex- 
position He  stated  that  the  planned  the  intricacies  of  corn- 
University  was  "fortunate  to  Putei,  financing.  The  costs  are 
receive  a  large  contribution  ,  usually  calculated  on  an  an- 
for  a  computer  center  (Loeb).'nual  basis,  since  nio5t  univer- 
which  will  take  several  years  :sities  cannot  afYord  to  buy  a 
to  construct."  Given  the  build-  computer  outright  and  there- 
ing.    he    was    able    to    ask    the  j  fore  must  make  annual   rental 

"faculty  committee   to   explore   P^y^^^'^^'   u  i-     .   ^  i 

the  possible  computers  to  bring  ^This  has  been  complicated  by 
iin.  Naturally  the  fa  c  u  1 1  y  the  coniputer  companies  needs 
wanted  the  best.  But  needs  and  for  cash  —  the  companies  give 
wants  have  to  be  distinguished,  educational  discounts  on  pur- 
Some  faculty  members  want  chases,  not  on  rentals  S  inc  e 
our  program  to  jump  to  the  few  universities  can  afford  the 
largest  possible.  I  take  a  mod-  largo  cash  outlays,  linance  com- 
erate  point  of  view  and  hope  panios  have  arisen  U)  help  uni- 
that  in  a  couple  of  years  we  |  versities  and  themselves, 
will    be    ready    to    further    ex- 1         (Continued   on   Page   6) 


Alan  Ehrenhalt  and  Lorry 
Levinson  wore  chosen  Edilor- 
in-Chief  and  Managing  Editor 
respectively  of  the  EPC's  third 
Student  Course  Evaluation. 
Their  appointment  was  an- 
nounced by  EPC  Ciiairmen  Jay 
Kaufman  and  Rick  Kay.  Asso- 
ciate Editors  will  be  chosen  in 
the  near  future. 

Ehrenhalt  foresees  few 
changes  in  the  coming  Evalua- 
tion, now  being  tabulated. 
About  70  cour.ses  will  be  re- 
viewed, a  few  le.ss  than  last 
year.  However  the  emphasis 
will  be  on  previously  unevalu- 
ated  courses,  he  stated,  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  avoid 
writing    up    the    same    courses 


and  professors   repeatedly. 

Eliionhalt  said  that  more 
upper  level  courses  will  l>e 
evaluated  in  hopes  of  helping 
students  in  their  choice  of  elec- 
tive courses.  While  originally 
intending  to  increa.se  the  num- 
ber of  courses  reviewed,  the 
committee  reported  that  a  lack 
of  voluntary  student  support 
made  the  enlargement  impos- 
sible. 

This  year's  questionnaire  at- 
tempts to  emphasize  more  real- 
istically the  evaluation  of 
cour.se  content  and  to  allow 
enough  llexibility  to  accommo- 
date courses  which  fall  outside 
the  usual  lecture-.section  struc- 

(Continued  on  Page   7) 
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Castle  Violated 


Late  Saturday  evening,  seven 
Brandeis  .students  restored  the 
Irving  and  Edyth  Usen  Castle 
to  its  virgin  name,  the  Castle, 
by  removing  the  gold  plate  let- 
ters and  a  bronze  plaque  from 
the  face  of  the  building. 

The  patriots  had  banded  to- 
gether earlier  in  the  evening 
into  the  Society  of  the  Broken 
Plaque.  The  seven  charter  mem- 
bers, five  males  and  two  fe- 
males, adopted  as  their  motto, 
"Sic  Semper  Signis  (Thus  Al- 
ways to  Signs)." 

The  group  moved  first  on  the 
Castle  arches.  It  had  planned  to 
remove  the  letters  from  the  top, 
but  due  to  the  sly  maneuvering 
of  B&G  they  were  unable  to 
reach  them.  An  alternate  plan 
was  then  initiated.  The  group 
constructed  an  effective  tool  by 
combining  a  penknife  with 


what  they  termed  "The  Rose 
Goldfarb  Bernstein  Memorial 
Broomstick." 

The  new  attempt  was  suc- 
cessful and  the  first  half  of  the 
dastardly  deed  was  done.  Next 
the  members  att  eked  a  plaque 
near  the  entrance  to  the  snack- 
bar. This  move  was  also  suc- 
cessful and  the  society's  first 
organized  activity  was  a  re- 
sounding triumph 

Both  plaque  and  letters  were 
quickly  disposed  of  at  a  pre- 
arranged off-campus  spot. 

An    unidentified     spokesman 

said  that  "the  group  was  or- 
ganized to  stop  the  prolifera- 
tion of  idiotic  plaques  on  every- 
thing that  can  hold  two  bolts." 
He  went  on  to  say  "The  Castle 
was  chosen  as  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  our  grievance,  since  the 
people  after  whom  it  was  ar- 
bitrarily named  had  nothing  to 
do  with  constructing  it." 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Problem  of  Protest- 


Boycott 


On  Dead  Horses 

As  only  sadists  or  necrophi'iacs  derive  pleasure  from  kick- 
ing dead  horses,  we  will  not  dwell  long  on  the  subject  f  ^^f^ 
government.  We  wish  merely  to  express  our  relief  that  the 
conflict  between  class  loyalists  and  their  opponents  is  resolved, 
and  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  association  between 
Council  and  class  governments  is  formally,  finally,  and  totally 
dissolved. 

The  Justice  has  maintained,  since  the  begin inng  of  this 
inherently  anticlimatic  legal  battle,  that  even  if  clas«.  g«v^^^ 
ment  is  functional,  it  is  not  necessary;  and  thatjudging  irom 
past  performances; such  as  the  Class  of  1967's  dubious  handling 
of  fumis  the  now  defunct  institution  produced  greater  harm 
than  benefit. 

We  salute  the  Scariano  court  for  having  ended  a  ";»afs  con- 
fusion  howcvc;  needless,  and  hope  that  the  '^.^^ly/^th^^r  Vorm, 
defnUion  of  the  relationship  between  Council  and  other  forms 
of  student  government  will  hold  firm  for  years  to  come. 


My 


In  its  latest  statement  of  fiscal  policy,  the  University  has 
announced  the  institution  of  a  $20  fee  for  those  students  re- 
ma"n"ng  on  campus  during  the  spring  ^ece^^-  Because  no  ex- 
«anation  of  the  fee  had  been  given,  Student  Council  began 
Segotlitions  with  the  housing  office.  Dean  Schwartz  informed 
Council  officers  that  the  money  was  being  used  to  pay  for  meals. 
Uoon  investigation,  Council  discovered  that  meals  were  not  m- 
c^Sded  "n  the  $20  charge  and  that  if  meals  were  served  there 
would  be  additional  costs.  Thereupon,  Dean  Schwartz  began 
Twhistle  a  new  tune.  He  told  Council  officers  that  ,/  a  just.fica- 
tion  for  the  fee  did  not  exist,  he  would  find  one!  If  "«  />tn^r 
cieat  ve  use  could  ultimately  be  found,  the  money  collected 
wou  d  be  used  for  a  fund  to  improve  the  dorms.  When  asked 
how  the  $20  amount  was  derived,  Dean  Schwartz  maintained 
it  was  the  same  rate  charged  during  the  regular  term.  Mr^ 
Schwartz's  reasoning  is  typical  of  the  bureaucratic  menta  ity  a 
fei^  has  been  traditionally  collected  for  no  reason;  xv^o  M  to.  the 
fee  must  still  be  collected,  but  a  reason  must  be  found.  Notwith- 
standing Dean  Schwartz's  "bureaucratic  creativity  we  dep  ore 
this  total  disregard  for  the  students  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  are  unable  to  return  home  for  vacation.  Surely  the 
University's  solvency  does  not  depend  on  the  collection  of  this 
traditional  fee.  The  University  has  long  proved  it  has  other 
sources  of  income. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  housing  office  has  announced  that 
only  two  dormitories  will  remain  open  during  the  vacation. 
Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  own  room  during 
the  vacation  unless  their  dormitory  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
remaining  open.  This  policy  meets  with  the  displeasure  of  both 
the  temporary  and  permanent  occupant.  Although  requiring 
this  unwarranted  displacement  of  students,  the  University  as- 
sumes no  responsibiilty  for  loss  or  theft.  The  Administration  has 
made  clear  that  in  its  view  responsibility  rests  with  the  tempo- 
rary occupant.  We  do  not  agree.  Given  the  nature  of  dormitory 
life  to  many  other  factors  make  the  placing  of  responsibility 
impossible  If  the  University  demands  displacement,  it  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  any  loss  or  theft  that  follows. 

We  urge  the  Administration  to  reconsider  its  policies.  The 
students  of  the  university  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  caprice 
of  bureaucratic  whim. 

Feudal  Backlash 

A  rash  of  vandalism  at  Brandeis  has  culminated  in  the 
insane  and  vicious  desecration  of  a  sign  on  the  Irving  and  Edyth 
Castle.  This  senseless  and  barbaric  act  will  not  be  countenanced 
by  the  Justice  nor  any  responsible  spokesman  for  the  left,  it 
is  an  action  which  reveals  the  fundamental  ignorance  of  its 
perpetrators  in  the  nature  of  the  revolutionary  class  struggle. 

The  history  of  the  past  600  years  has  been  based  on  the  con- 
flict of  those  regressive  forces  seeking  immortality  through  reli- 
gion and  those  progressive  forces  seeking  immortality  through 
glory  By  having  plaques  commemorating  thousands  of  glory- 
seeking  donors,  Brandeis  shows  that  it  is  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
progressive  forces.  Those  students  who  engage  in  actions  tending 
to  the  defilement  of  these  monuments  re  counter-revolutionarjcs; 
they  are  unconscious  agents  of  a  feudal  backlash. 

We  call  upon  the  student  body  to  give  full  support  to  the 
University's  plan  U)  pave  the  streets  oi  Brandeis  with  golden 
plaques. 


To  the  Editor: 

As  a  reply  to  Professor  Zwil- 
ling's  letter  in  protest  of  the 
boycott  in  the  April  4  issue  of 
the  Justice,  let  rne  say  that  the 
questions  he  raises  are  no  doubt 
relevant  to  what  I  take  to  be 
the  fundamental  issue  of  the 
boycott,  viz.  "Can  a  small  uni- 
versity in  the  little  industrial 
town  of  Waltham,  Mass.  win 
good  staff,  good  grants,  good 
lesearch  equipment  and  build- 
ings and  good  publicity  and  yet 
serve  its  undergraduates  well 
in  the  teaching  endeavor?"  No 
doubt  commitments  to  the  for- 
mer are  important  since  the 
University  has  the  aims  of  pro- 
moting research  and  enlisting 
graduate  students  in  this  en- 
deavor. However  the  point 
emphasized  by  the  boycott  is 
rather  that  in  some  measure 
the  value  of  an  undergradu- 
ate's education  docs  not  come 
from  research  by  important 
men  in  his  field,  but  by  stimu- 
lation of  interest  and  teaching 
contact;  and  the  University  also 
has  the  equally  important  aim 
of  providing  a  good  undergrad- 
uate education.  The  point  is 
that  if  students  and  those  in- 
terested in  them  do  not  protest 
Wie  emphasis  on  the  former 
goals  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  overemphasize  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  under- 
graduate's education,  since  all 
the  money  and  pressure  ex- 
erted by  alumni  and  trustees 
who  desire  this  University  to 
*'make  a  name  for  itself"  can 
more  easily  be  achieved  by 
famous  name  faculty,  im- 
portant research,  publication 
and  grants  than  by  emphasis 
on  excellence  of  undergraduate 
teaching.  The  problem  is  that 
most  undergraduate  students 
have  come  to  this  University 
thinking  that  they  would  meet 
with  the  close  teaching  con- 
tacts, intellectual  stimulation 
and  other  advantages  associ- 
ated with  a  small  university — 
even  though  they  and  their 
parents  may  have  been  misled 
by  precisely  those  things  which 
gain  publicity — big  name  fac- 
ulty, government  grants,  re- 
search programs  etc.  —  into 
thinking  that  such  excellence 
would  follow.  It  is  this  expecta- 
tion rather  than  the  former 
goals  which  is  the  "unfulfilled 
panacea"  that  have  "enticed" 
undergraduates  to  Brandeis; 
and  it  is  this  gcal  which  the 
boycott  justly  suggested  might 
"soon  ...  be  abandoned." 

Perhaps    Professor    Zwilling 
objects  to  a  boycott  as  a  means 
to    emphasizing    this    goal.    No 
doubt    it   would    be    preferable 
if  such  unruly  labor  union  tac- 
tics did  not  have  to  be  under- 
taken,    and     we     all,     as     re- 
sponsible members  of  the  aca- 
demic   community,    could     im- 
partially consider  the  problem 
of  these  two  conflicting  goals — 
research     and     education — and 
try    to   give    a   fair    and    equal 
weighting  to  both.  But  as  any 
reflective     member     is     well 
aware,    even    in    the    academic 
community,    there    are    vested 
interests  for   both  faculty  and 
administration    on    the   side    of 
research   and    publication.    Be- 
sides, it  is  quite  difficult  to  be 
a  good  teacher,  and  there  are 
no     tangible     rewards      (one's 
name    in    print,    etc.).    Faculty 
and  administration  can  struggle 
to  be  fair  and  try  to  overlook 
the  vested  interests  in  favor  of 
student  interests,  but  I'm  afraid 
that  is  a  little  like  leaving  the 
interests   of   the   workers   in   a 
factory  totally  up  to  the  owners 
— or    leaving    defense    of    the 
civil     rights     of     Negroes     to 
whites.   Since  students  are  the 
ones  whose  real  interests  are  at 
stake  in  the  issue  of  excellence 
in   undergraduate  teaching   (to 
which  the  issue  of  class  size  and 
faculty  teaching  load  is  a  neces- 
sary adjunct),  both  faculty  and 
administration    need     pressure 
from   them   to   match   pressure 
from  interests  on  the  other  side. 
No  doubt  some  students  do  not 
consider  the  complexity  of  the 
issue    and    do    not    see    clearly 
that  the  University  has  not  just 
one  goal  but  two;  both  of  which 
m.ust   be   considered.   However 
this  is  also  true  of  some  faculty 
and    administration    members, 
who    condemn    the    admittedly 
hasty  aiMl  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered tactic  of  a  boycott  pre- 


cisely in  order  to  avoid  con- 
sidering seriously  the  problem 
of  the  lack  in  educational  ex- 
cellence that  this  student  un- 
rest indicates.  What  we  need 
to  do  is  realize  that  the  Univer- 
sity must  find  a  way  of  achiev- 
ing both  its  goals;  and  advo- 
cates of  cither  goal  who  over- 
look the  other  should  be  cen- 
sured. 

Ann  Ferguson 

Assistant   Professor 

of    Philosophy 

April  6,  1967 

Overcrowding 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  fol- 
loxoing  is  a  copy  o/  a  lettar  aent 
to  Dr.  Sachar. 

Dear  Dr.  Sachar: 

In  your  speech  to  the  student 
body  during  the  boycott  you 
mentioned  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  conducting  a  study  on 
the  problem  of  overcrowding 
of  undergraduate  courses.  Also 
mentioned  in  your  speech  were 
the  possibilities  of  structural 
changes  in  Gen  Ed.,  depart- 
mental, and  course  require- 
ments. We,  members  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  for  the  Boy- 
cott, have  maintained  our  in- 
terest in  the  alleviation  of  over- 
crowded classes  at  Brandeis 
and  would  appreciate  your  co- 
operation in  answering  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  When  will  the  report  that 
you  mentioned  be  made 
public?  If  it  has  not  been 
completed,  could  you  re- 
lease those  parts  that  have 
been  completed  and  submit 
an  outline  of  those  matters 
still  under  study? 

2.  What  other  steps  have  been 
taken,  since  your  speech,  to 
seek  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lem of  overcrowding? 

3.  What  changes  in  the  present 
educational  structure  at 
Brandeis  will  be  effected  as 
of  next  year? 

We  would  like  to  make  pub- 
lic to  the  student  body  your  re- 
ply to  this  letter.  Could  you 
please  have  it  sent  to  Stephen 
M.  Feldman,  Class  of  1969? 
Thank  you. 

Stephen  M.  Feldman,  Sidney 
Blumenthal,  Pat  Gordon,  Jane 
Shull,  Ellen  Laviana,  David 
Pitt,  Coorad  Johnson,  Neil  B. 
Kauffman,  Hillel  Schwartz, 
Nicholas  Rabkin,  Lee  Jacebson, 
Cliff  Trolin. 


of  the  unsung  heroes  of  Reit- 
man  Hall — our  janitors. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  Mr,  Sumner  Abrams  of 
B  &  G  fame  made  the  curious 
connection  between  the  fact  of 
a  North  C  resident  being  the 
author  of  last  week's  Justice 
article  on  the  results  of  a  sur- 
vey on  the  condition  of  the 
dorms  and  the  work  of  the 
janitors  in  North  C.  May  we 
humbly  point  out  to  Mr. 
Abrams  that  Mr.  Deitsch's  ar- 
ticle was  merely  a  report  of 
the  results  of  the  survey,  not 
an  expression  of  discontent  by 
Mr.  Deitsdi  with  the  janitors 
of  North  C. 

May  we  further  point  out 
that  those  fifty  souls  out  of  the 
200  students  who  received  the 
questionnaire  answered  be- 
cause they  were  sufficiently 
dissatisfied  to  take  the  time. 
This,  we  think,  hardly  repre- 
sents a  massive  discontent  with 
the  janitors,  and  even  if  it  did, 
we  would  like  to  put  in  our 
two  cents  for  Joe  and  Charley, 
and  hope  that  Mr,  Abrams 
takes  cognizance  of  his  error 
of  interpreting  last  week's 
article. 

Ahmad  DjiMlsmaii  'C7 
Job  Etra  '7f 
Erie  Freedman  'CS 
Murray  GordoB  '7f 
Lowis  Green  '?• 
Jeff  Lieblich  '68 
Ira  LiebowHi  '67 


Insult 

To  the  Editor: 

nie  ultimate  insult  has  been 
rendered  us.  Our  grief  was 
silent  when  they  cut  down  the 
trees  between  Kutz  and  Olin- 
Sang;  we  suppressed  our  an- 
guish when  the  white  stones  of 
Rapaporte  disappeared  be- 
neath the  ever-growing  flood 
of  red  brick.  But  now,  sirs,  we 
must  vehemently  protest. 

We  considered  the  Castle  to 
be  the  last  bastion  against 
Brandeis'  execrable  habit  of 
naming  every  large  wall  large 
enough  to  support  a  plaque, 
and  even  erecting  walls  solely 
for  that  purpose.  But  our  faiih 
has  been  dealt  a  mortal  blow. 
We  arc  horrified  to  discover 
that  the  once  unsullied  walls 
of  the  Castle  have  been  dese- 
crated. We  have  been  sold  out. 

Can  we  do  nothing  to  stem 
the  onslaught  of  Brandeis's  ma- 
terialistic mania?  If  we  stand 
passively  by,  we  may  stagger 
out  of  our  rooms  one  morning 
to  be  confronted  with  the  Irv- 
ing and  Shirley  Wassersug  Me- 
morial Facilities! 

We  cannot  allow  this  outrage 
to  be  perpetratrJ.  If  the  Castle 
remains     in     the     clutches     of 
Edyth  and  Irving  Usen,  we  will 
have    lost    the    only     building 
which     once     belonged     to     us 
alone..  It  is  not  the  Edyth  and 
Irving   Usen   Castle;    it   is    our 
Castle.  It  is  THE  Castle. 
Ilenci  Harmon  *69 
Wendy  Btackfield  '68 
Klari  Neuwclt  '68 
Edith  Rubinstein  '69 
Sue  Fishlowitz  '68 
Jill  Levin  '68 
Stephanie  Brand  '69 
Dorothy  Siegel  '69 


Unsung  Heroes 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  interests  of  clarity 
and  in  appreciation  of  a  job 
well  done,  we  would  here  like 
to  put  in  a  good  word  iox  two 


AJHS  I 

To  the  Editor: 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  2, 
1967,  The  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society  captured 
Sherman  Dining  Hall.  Dis- 
placed students  milled  around 
outside.  Between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  students  —  upset  over 
the  delayed  opening  of  the 
snack  bar,  others,  who  just 
happ*ened  to  be  in  the  quad  at 
the  time,  and  onlookers — were 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sherman.  A 
speech  was  in  progress  at  the 
banquet.  Dr.  Sachar  looked 
outside  to  see  what  was  caus- 
ing the  disturbance.  Son>eone 
came  out  of  Sherman  to  re- 
(luest  quiet.  When  the  speaker 
finished,  many  of  the  students 
clapped. 

In  retrospect,  what  does  this 
incident  mean  to  the  Brandeis 
community?  Some  of  our  peers 
will  surely  brush  it  aside  as  a 
trivial  occurrence.  We  suggest 
that  we  consider  it  briefly.  Ad- 
mittedly depriving  students 
of  designated  lime  in  the  snack 
bar — which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
student  union,  is  the  appropri- 
ate place  for  student  gathering 
— was  poor  planning,  to  say  the 
least.  Student  annoyance  over 
continuing  Administrative  dis- 
regard for  student  feelings  is 
understandable.  But  it  requires 
rationalization  to  ignore  tne  ef- 
fects of  the  student  venting  of 
emotion.  In  a  university  that 
depends  on  private  contribu- 
tors for  93%  of  its  funds  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Sachar),  it  seems 
rather  foolish  to  antagonize  po- 
tential contributors  unneces- 
sarily. Furthermore,  crowd 
tactics  as  a  means  of  demon- 
strating disconlent,  consider- 
ably lower  the  Administra- 
tion's opinion  of  student  ma- 
turity and  responsibility.  Cer- 
t  a  i  n  1  y  the  embarrassment 
which  Dr.  Sachar  must  have 
experienced  was  uncalled  for. 

Along  with  Forquahn  games 
and  panty  raids,  this  incident 
can  be  viewed  as  a  humorous 
college  memory.  But,  perhaps 
it  points  to  something  more  sig- 
nificant. Is  it  not  another  super- 
fluous manifestation  of  the  se- 
rious communication  problem 
between  the  students  and  Ad- 
ministration? True  our  com- 
plaint is  not  original,  but  rec- 
ognition of  the  problem  is 
merely  the  first  step  towards 
its  resolution. 

If    both    the    Administration 
and     the     students     would 
genuinely    consider   the    needs 
and  concerns  of  other  elements 
in  the  University,  incidents  like 
this     one     described     above 
would  become  less  frequent. 
William  J.  Levis  '67 
Richard  Merrill  '69 
Rick  CoheM  '76 
Frederic  Peaeman  '76 
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Left  to  Rout 


Next  week  in  New  York 
there  will  be  two  major  anti- 
war activities,  a  protest  march 
and  a  draft-card  burning.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  argue 
against  either  measure.  Cer- 
tainly everyone  who  is  opposed 
to  the  war  should  march,  and 
anyone  who  feels  that  he  must 
burn  his  draft  card  should  do 
so.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
deprecate  these  means;  but  I 
feel  that  the  problems  of  pro- 
test warrant  an  extensive  re- 
thinking. I  do  not  have  any  an- 
swers, but  I  shall  try  to  raise 
some  of  the  relevant  questions. 

All  current  forms  of  protest 
do  not  hinder,  or  even  really 
threaten,  the  war  machine,  but 
they  have  the  virtues  of  his- 
triouic  display:  to  call  attention 
to,  and  perhaps  persuade  a  few 
people  of  our  objectives,  to 
display  our  number,  and  in 
some  cases  our  guts,  to  give  the 
impression  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness and  are  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  But  in  terms  of  ef- 
fectiveness, we  might  do  as 
well  to  channel  our  energies 
into  a  Draft  Bobby  for  Presi- 
dent movement,  but  this  would 
ignore  the  moral  dimension  of 
protests.  They  do.  or  should, 
provide  us  with  a  means  for 
defining  the  relation  between 
our  actions  and  the  social  proc- 
ess. On  this  score,  their  efficacy 
is  rather  dubioiis;  and  our  ca- 
pacity for  moral  committment 
is  called  into  question. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  the  war.  so 
far  as  our  responses  to  it  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  its  immorality 
but  its  enormity.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  been  consistently 
engaged,  long  before  Vietnam, 
in  atrocious  conduct  on  the  in- 
ternational scene,  without  pro- 
ducing any  crisis  of  conscience 
on  our  part.  The  sins  of  our 
government  may  have  angered 
us.  but  they  did  not  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  integrity  as 
individuals.  In  fact,  the  quest 
for  integrity  in  our  culture  had 
become  blaUntly  apolitical. 
The  focus  was  on  the  mind  and 
the  imagination,  and  the  cul- 
tural ideal  was  a  re-adjustment 
of  awareness,  the  expansion  of 
consciousness  to  a  range  beyond 
history.  This  was  not  in  itself 
good  or  bad.  but  it  did  indicate 
the  loss  of  a  culturally  viable 
historical  myth.  We  certainly 
did  not  believe  in  Thirties  So- 
cialism, or  in  the  eventual  and 
total  supremacy  of  the  prole- 
tariat. When  we  were  socially 
involved,  in  the  matter  of  ^- 
gregation  for  example,  we  acted 


The  Brandeis  Book  Store 
is  acain  cooperating  with  the 
Brandeis  Civil  Rights  Group 
iB  offering  for  sale  merchan- 
dise from  the  Poor  P^P»«  » 
Corp.  in  Mississippi.  The 
p  p  C  is  a  non-proit  outlet 
for  a  group  of  workers'  co- 
operatives in  Mississippi. 
These  workers,  mostly  for- 
mer sharecroppers  and  do- 
mestics, have  formed  work- 
er cooperatives.  They  hand- 
produce  all  their  products. 

The  Book  Store  aud 
B.C.R.  are  offering  these 
products  to  the  Brandeis 
commuBity  as  a  service  both 
to  Brandeis  and  to  r.r.i/. 
Neither  the  Book  Store  nor 
B.C.R.  is  making  any  profit 
OB  these  sales.  All  proceeds 
K«  directly  to  P.PC.  and 
through  them  to  the  cooper- 
atives. , .  . 

The  sale  will  continue  to 
the  spriBg  vacation.  Look 
for  the  signs  in  the  Book 
Store.  The  merchandise  in- 
cludes dolls,  jewelry,  books, 
candles,  cushions,  purses, 
and  various  suede  and  cot- 
tou  items. 


in  terms  of  the  modest  liberal 
belief  that  strong  pressure,  ra- 
tionally applied,  could  alter 
history  in  a  rationally  foresee- 
able manner.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  primary  cultural 
force  was  the  myth  of  self-ful- 
fillment. It  was  good  to  real- 
ize your  potential,  to  produce  or 
to  love,  and  it  was  bad  to  waste 
yourself  in  neurotic  repression 
or  institutional  routine.  We 
were  conunitted  to  an  ideal  of 


By  MICHAEL  ROSENTHAL 

human  potential  that  placed 
high  value  on  individual  psy- 
chology, and  which  led  a  view 
that  any  predominantly  social 
conception  of  self  was  mislead- 
ing and  probably  repressive. 
American  activities  abroad 
might  have  made  us  indignant; 
but  indignation  does  not  lead 
very  far.  It  is  mostly  a  defense 
mechanism,  by  which  we  ad- 
jure responsibility  for  some- 
thing we  dislike  by  manifest- 
ing the  extent  of  our  distaste. 

All  of  this  would  have  been 
fine;  but  the  War  against  Viet- 
nam refuses  to  let  us  alone.  It 
places  us  squarely  in  history, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and 
devaluates  the  traditional  mean- 
ing of  self-fulfillment.  America 
is  waging  the  war;  only  Amer- 
ica can  stop  the  war;  and  we 
are  Americans.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  write  poetry,  do  re- 
search in  science,  or  set  up  a 
household.  As  a  recent  Bran- 
deis handout  put  it,  "the  only 
way  to  fight  action  is  with  ac- 
tion.'* 

But  what  kind  of  action?  An- 
other aspect  of  the  enormity  of 
tiie  war  is  its  seeming  impne- 
trability.  In  the  South,  we  could 
confront  school  boards,  police 
chiefs,  or  local  rednecks,  and 
do  battle  on  human  scale.  But 
the  war  seems  to  be  an  imper- 
sonal, monolithic  machine,  a 
product  of  pure  technology,  su- 
perceding human  reason  and 
beyond    the    reach    of    human 


Colleges  Debate  Draft 


Left  to  Right 


energy.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
one  evil  man,  but  a  logical  ex- 
tention  of  the  course  that  U.S. 
policy  has  been  taking  for 
years,  and  derives  from  some- 
thing deeply  ingrained  in  the 
culture  and  its  institutions.  In 
terms  of  altering  policy  we 
seem  wholly  impotent  before 
the  fact.  We  aren't,  of  course; 
situations  are  never  unalter- 
able. But  that  we  should  feel  so 
reveals  that  we  have  not  come 
up  with  a  new  sense  of  history, 
and  political  morality,  adequate 
to  cope  with  irrational,  techno- 
logical warfare.  We  employed 
anachronistic  methods  in  the 
South,  and  they  seemed  ade- 
quate at  the  time,  because  we 
were  fighting  an  anachronistic 
form  of  injustice.  The  rest  we 
avoided  under  cover  of  indigna- 
tion, until  it  grew  too  large  to 
be  ignored.  The  major  differ- 
ence between  the  Old  Left  and 
the  New  Left  is  not,  as  many 
believe,  that  the  New  Left  is 
more  militant,  but  rather  that 
the  Old  Left  worked,  however 
naively,  for  a  future  they  could 
envisage,  while  the  New  Left 
devotes  itself  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  rearguard  operations,  try- 
ing to  destroy  injustices  that 
have  arisen  behind  its  back, 
and  having  no  very  clear  no- 
tion of  how  to  go  about  it. 

Just  as  the  war  seems  almost 
a  piece  of  fantasy,  lacking  any 
rational  key,  so  the  actions  we 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  selection  jrom,  com,' 
merits  on  the  draft  api>€aring 
in  the  newspapers  of  other  col- 
leges. 

Brooklyn:  Editorial  and 
Symposium 

The  Brooklyn  College  Kings- 
man's  editorial  on  the  draft 
concurred  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  Justice.  The 
Kingsman  stated  that  the  new 
pl&n  was  a  positive  step 
towards  a  fairer  system.  In 
addition,  the  Kingsman  printed 
a  full  page  symposium  entitled 
"2-S  To  Be  Continued?" 

Michael  Novich,  a  Brooklyn 
Young  Republican  called  for 
retention  o  f  undergraduate 
exemptions  only.  He  reasoned 
that  "We  cannot  allow  the  mili- 
tary establishment  to  set  edu- 
cational standards  or  priorities 
for  an  independent  academic 
community,  or  to  say  that  a 
phxlosophy  student  is  less  "val- 
uable* than  an  engineer." 

Matt  Weinsten,  President  of 
Brooklyn's  Du  Bois  club,  stated 
that  "The  present  draft  system 
is  undemocratic  in  nature  in 
that  it  places  the  heaviest  bur- 
den on  the  poor  and  working 
people  of  our  land."  He  used 
as  his  proof  the  fact  that  Ne- 
groes form  a  higher  proportion 
of  those  serving  in  Vietnam 
than  of  the  U.  S.  population. 

He  c^me  out  not  only  for 
abolition  of  2-S  but  for  aboli- 


tion of  the  whole  draft  system, 
for  he  says  abolition  of  2-S 
only  gives  young  men  "equal- 
ity to  die."  He  claims  that  end- 
ing active  service  will  give  us 
"true  democracy,  equality  to 
live,  learn,  and  work  in  peace." 
Elaine  Friedland,  a  BC 
Young  Liberal,  also  called  for 
abolition  of  2-S.  because  "The 
stuc!ent  deferment  has  created 
a  false  illusion  of  a  manpower 
deficiency.  Without  a  student 
deferment,  we  might  be  able 
to  move  towards  a  volunteer 
army  and  eliminate  the  draft 
except  when  there  is  a  state  o£ 
war   declared   by   Congress." 

Bruce  Kesler.  chairman  of 
Brooklyn's  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  favored  ander- 
graduate  and  graduate  defer- 
ments for  those  who  have 
"critical  skills  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  our  basic  national 
needs."  He  indicated  that  this 
would  apply  generally  to  the 
(Continued  on   Page  7) 
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It  is  a  source  of  relief  to  open 
a  copy  of  a  slick  magazine  like 
Esquire  or  The  New  Yorker 
and  come  across  one  of  those 
magnificently  insightful  little 
cartoons  which  in  a  single  in- 
stant make  many  of  our  ills 
and  woes  seem  awfully  funny. 
Air  pollution,  the  shrinking 
dollar,  litter-bugs,  the  Asian 
flu  —  almost  all  contain  an 
Achilles  heel  which  the  car- 
toonists manage  adroitly  to 
pierce,  and  thanks  to  their 
marksmanship,  we're  left  with 
that  generally  good-natured,  ef- 
fervescent sort  of  feeling  that 
lingers  just  as  long  as  we  don't 
thoughtle.ssly  pick  up  a  news- 
paper. But  you  will  have  to 
leaf  through  quite  a  number  of 
magazines  before  you  find  a 
gibe  at  the  draft  if  such  a  thing 
even  exists.  For  there  is  some- 
thing about  modern  conscrip- 
tion. American  style,  an  ele- 
ment so  inherently  repellent 
and  insidious  that  only  the 
blackest  of  humorists  would 
dare  touch  it. 

What  is  the  American  style? 
General    Hershey    has    a    word 
for  it;  it's  called  "channelling." 
Over  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  he 
cheerfully  informed  the  House 
Armed      Services      Committee 
that  the  term  meant 
.  .  .  channelling  people  into 
training  and  professions  and 
occupations  that  were  said  to 
be  very  necessary  for  nation- 
al life,  and  once  they  had  fin- 
ished it.  we  have  continued  to 
defer   them    if  they   are   en- 
gaged   with    contractors    and 
other    people    who    are    pro- 
ducing things  for  the  armed 
forces  .  .  .  the  deferment  is 
the  carrot  that  we  have  used 
to  get  individuals  into  occu- 
pations and   professions  that 
are  .said  by  those  in  charge  of 
the    government    to    be    the 
necessary  ones. 
There  are  a  number  of  anal- 
ogous   methods    the    Selective 
Service  employs  to  keep  in  line 
draft  eligible   individuals   with 
views  contrary  to  the  govern- 
ment's   The  most  infamous  ex- 
ample was  the  demonstrators  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  who 
were      arrested      and      shortly 
thereafter  reclassified  1-A.  Al- 
though Hershey  received  wide- 
spread   bad   press  as   a    con.se- 
quence,    there    is    little    doubt 
that  his  action  cowed  at  least  a 
few    would-be    protesters    into 
self-preserving     silence.       And 
the  lesson  probably  taught  the 


General  that  in  the  future 
disciplinary  measures  of  this 
sort  ought  to  be  covered  un- 
der the  guise  of  necessity  (those 
wbo  are  actually  inducted,  of 
course,  are  easily  shoved  out 
of  the  limelight.  Hershey  sup- 
po.sed.  using  the  courtmartial 
as  an  effective  device  to  muffle 
dissent.  But  he  was  mistaken. 
Examples  of  draftees  who  re- 
fused to  be  silenced  are  not 
hard  to  find:  witness  the  three 
soldiers  who  declined  to  wear 
their  uniforms  as  a  protest 
against  the  Viet  Nam  war  and 
are  currently  wearing  another 
kind  instead — in  the  Fort  Dix 
guard  house;  and  al.so  the  Army 
lieutenant  in  El  Paso  impris- 
oned a  year  ago  for  participat- 
ing in  an  anti-war  demonstra- 
tion, despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  neither  on  duty  nor  in  uni- 
form.) 

The  authors  of  an  excellent 
article  on  the  draft  in  the  April 
6th  issue  of  The  New  York  Re- 
view   of    Books     unearthed    a 
startling    statement     of    intent 
concerning  the  channelling  sys- 
tem from  a  selective  service  in- 
formation package  entitled  the 
"Selective   Service   Orientation 
Kit."  which  ends  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 
The   psychology  of  granting 
wide  choice  under  pre.ssure  to 
take  action  is  the  American 
or  indirect  way  of  achieving 
what  is  done  by  direction  in 
foreign  countries  where 
choice  is  not  permitted. 
To  this,  the  authors  add  wryly, 
"And  if  you  happen  to  rub  your 
eyes  and  ask,  'Tell,  me.  again, 
what  exactly  are  our  objections 
to      totalitarian      collectivism?' 
the  answer  is  really  very  sim- 
ple:  the  American   way   is  the 
indirect  way." 

The  Marshall  Ck)mmittee,  the 
presidential  commission  that 
spent  some  six  months  exam- 
ining the  divergent  operations 
of  the  local  draft  boards  within 
the  Selective  Service  System, 
recently  made  public  a  set  of 
recommendations  that  hardly 
surprised  anyone.  Rumors  had 
long  persisted  that  lowering 
the  prime  eligibility  age  to 
eighteen  and  selecting  men  by 
computerized  lottery  had  ap- 
peal in  the  upper  circles  of 
power.  Ted  Kennedy,  in  fact, 
had  specifically  advocated  such 
reforms  in  a  Senate  speech 
some  time  before  the  Commit- 
tee's findings  were  made 
known.  Much  to  the  Marshall 


Ck)mmittee's  credit,  they  direct- 
ed their  attention  to  the  most 
pressing  inequities  and  ineffi- 
ciencies with  the  present  draft 
system.  This  august  body, 
however,  did  not  direct  itself  to 
a  question  of  far  greater  import 
than  simply  the  revision  of  the 
system,  that  is,  "Why  a  peace- 
time draft  at  all"  (we  are  still 
allegedly  at  peace,  you  know). 
The  implications  of  this,  of 
course,  extend  to  the  whole 
rationale  for  current  United 
States  foreign  policy.  For  this 
very  good  reason  presidential 
hopefuls  from  the  early  fifties 
right  up  to  those  with  their 
eyes  hungrily  on  19G8  have 
been  careful  either  to  reject 
the  issue  or  skirt  it  entirely. 
They  are  only  too  well  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  sounding 
soft  (and  even  leftist)  to  those 
myriad  "typical"  Americans 
who  answer  questionnaires  for 
the  Gallup  Polls, 

Nevertheless,  outside  the  po- 
litical arena — the  advocates  of 
draft  abolition  persist  in  their 
arguments,  and  surprisingly, 
they  arc  not  all  critics  of  Amer- 
ican policy  abroad.  One  such 
person  is  Lynn  D.  Smith,  direc- 
tor of  the  Army's  enlisted  per- 
sonnel department,  who  would 
like  to  see  in  place  of  the  draft 
a  regular  professional  army. 
His  rea.<wns  are  strictly  those 
of  efficiency.  Along  with  a 
small  minority  that  included 
economists  and  political  scien- 
tists as  well  as  a  handful  of 
military  men,  Smith  argued 
that  not  only  would  an  army 
comprised  of  hardened  profes- 
sionals l>e  in  terms  of  sheer 
proficiency  a  better  one  than  a 
bunch  of  draftees;  it  would  al.so 
be  an  enormous  money  saver. 
At  the  moment,  an  astronomical 
sum  is  spent  yearly  on  the 
training  of  both  enlisted  and 
drafted  men,  which  goes  lai'ge- 
ly  to  waste  because  most  of 
these  people  are  wise  enough 
to  get  out  of  the  army  just  as 
fasi,  as  they  can — usually  with- 
in two  to  three  years  of  their 
induction.  A  professional  army, 
say  its  supporters,  would  elim- 
inate this  drain  because  the  sol- 
diers, given  a  decent  salary 
and  retirement  l>enofits,  could 
quite  conceivably  be  convinced 
to  stay  on  an  average  of  ten 
years. 

The  other  gentlemen  in  the 
Pentagon,  however,  are  not  im- 
pressed. Their  objection  to  the 

(CoBtinued  ob  Pace  6> 


He: 

She: 


Hortense 


they're 


playing  our  song! 

Yes,  Edgar,  It  brings 
back  those  wonderful 
days  when  we  first  met 
in  the  lobby  of  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic  Hotel 
.  .' .  seven  years  ago. 

He:  Seven  wonderful  years 
.  .  .  and  ever'^  college 
vacation  since  then 
we've  been  coming  back 
to  New  York  and  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic. 
For  Tfianksgiving. 
Christmas.  Midyears, 
Spring  vacations  .  .  . 

She:  And  the  Sheraton- 
Atlantic  has  such  con- 
venience to  theatres, 
museums,  libraries. 
Lincoln  Center,  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  with 
sucfi  swinging  restau- 
rants right  in  the  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al- 
ways make  out  best  at 
the  Sheraton  Atlantic. 

He:  You  wore  always  such  a 
romantic,  darling. 


STUDENT-FACULTY  RATES* 


Single $8.00  per  person 

Twin 6  00  per  person 

Triple 4.50  per  person 

Quad   4.00  per  person 

For  reservations  contact   your 
Sheraton  Student  Representa 
tive  or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 
2  2004  for  immediate  conf  irma 
tion  of  student  rates. 

•SHident-Paculty  rat*»<>  apply  wpoK- 
ertfls  rind  sch<K)l  vicafion  pen<xK, 
subiect  to  ,«va(lc»tailily.  (Not  offered 
March  17-18.  1967.) 

SHERATON 
-ATLANTIC 

HOTEL  Broadway  and  34th  St . 
N.  y..  NY.  lOOai  (212>  PC  6^5700 
Ralph  tittz  Jr.  V.  P.  A  Gen    Mcr. 
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Fantasy  Echo  Satirized 

A  Serious,  Sad,  Existential 

f 
Poem  About  Galoshes    ^ 


By   WOL 

Let  us  put  on  appropriate  galoshes. 

The  snow  is  thick  —  it  sloshes. 

Inside,  the  baby  noshes 

On  canned  zucchini  squashes. 

Let  us  don  the  requisite  boots. 

Outside,  the  crusty  coots, 

Back-packing  antique  lutes, 

Appear  in  lame  suits. 

Let  us  cover  our  feet  with  rubbers. 

We  need  not  all  be  lubbers  — 

Shall  we  go  and  play  darts  with  the  pubbers? 

And  eat  at  the  feet  of  the  scrubbers? 
Let  us  put  on  appropriate  galoshes. 

Teddy  boys  with  leather  coshes 
Will  make  us  into  mish-moshes  — 
Let  us  put  on  our  mackintoshes. 


Roth 


The  Writer's  Workshop 


Howard  Winant 


Philip  Roth  author  of  Goodbye,  Columbus  and  Letting  Go,  spoke  at  Brandeis  April  8th  and 
9th  under  the  au.spices  of  the  Creative  Arts  Festival.  Mr.  Roth's  schedule  for  these  two  days 
was  heavy  and  it  backfired  somewhat.  Four  "workshops"  were  conducted,  and  the  author  was 
forced  to  repeat  a  good  deal  of  what  he  said  for  the  benefit  of  newcomers  and  the  elderly 
hard-of-hearing.  Although  the  workshops  were  obviously  intended  to  provide  Mr  Roth  with  a 
fairly  solid  platform  from  which  to  discourse  upon  literature  in  general,  and  Philip  Roth  in 
particular,  the  author  was  hamstrung  by  a  continual  trend  (in  the  quesUoning)  towards  the 
Superficial  Mr.  Roth  had  to  contend  with  questions  about  his  output  per  day  and  his  shaving 
habits  ("But  can't  a  good  writer  also  be  a  good  husband,  Mr.  Roth?").  This  sort  of  stuff  would 
not   stimulate    a    solid   literary  _—  ^         -  -     ^        — - 

discussion    under    any    circum-  Writing  PhiIoso.phy  quesiionmg  the  writer  s  artistic 

stances;    it    certainly    did    not       ™^^   ^^.   ^  ^rinciDle   of  Mr    consciousness      Something    has 
x-_: 1 — 4  i,^-^  ^"C   major  principle   oi   ivir.    ^^^    short-circuited 


bring  one  about  here 


ing  one  aooui  nvr^.  j^^^j^.^   philosophy    is   that    the   JV;:  'rt  and  the  page 

No.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it   ^^iter  not  proselytize  his  mor-   ^^ho"s  foibles  have '^^^«w  vw 
did    not    bring    one    about,    it   ^^,  or  any  morals,  but  that  he   ™[nto  the  w^^^^^^ 


between 

and  the 

begun  to 


pains  me  to  report.  ^e  willing  to  follow,  like  some 

We  ought  to  have  a  great  enchanted  hunter,  any  situa-  j^^g 
deal  of  sympathy  for  writers,  tion  that  intrigues  him.  More 
especially  when  they  turn  out  than  that,  he  must  not  shrink 
to  be  mortal  after  all,  and  sub-  from  the  ultimate  conclusion 
ject  to  confusion  as  much  as  of  that  situation,  even  if  it  be 
anyone  else.  Philip  Roth  turned  destruction,  through  the  Active 
out  to  be  an  extraordinarily  pose,  of  all  the  author's  per- 
polite(!),  young  man,  well-read  sonal  beliefs.  Mr.  Roth  profess- 
and  funny,  poised  and  inquis-  es  allegiance  to  this  system  of 
itive.  Yet  he  proved  subject  to  authorship,  and  relies,  quite 
the  same  tzures  for  which  he   rightly,   on   an   aesthetic   justi 


cipient  case  of  uremic  poison- 


castigates  others. 


tTAe  Boston  Hnald  Travtler  Corporation  Presents- 


% 


MVERICAN  FESnVAL 
^  MUSIC  '67 


THE  AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC  '67  IS  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  MUSIC 
FESTIVAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THIS  YEAR  IT  WILL  TRACE  AMERICAN 
POPULAR  MUSIC  FROM  ITS  ORIGINS  IN  SEVERAL  CONCERTS. 


Thursday.     8     p.m.      MUSIC     OF     THE     AMERICAS.      (Music     borrowed    from 

neighbors) 

Gaulo    Gill,    Los    Indios    Troboior,    The    Irish    Rovers.    Josh    White,    Mejiieon 

Moriochi   Bond,   Jomoicon   Steel   Bond.   Contrcscorpc   Singers. 

Fridoy.  3   p.m.    THE  BLUES  BAG.    Sicgcl-Sehwoll  Bond. 
Buddy  Guy.  Chuck  Berry.  Otis  Redding. 

Fridoy.    7:30    p.m.     THE    FRONTIER    TRADITION.    (From    Plymouth    Rock    to 

Hulloboloo). 

Pete  Secger    Tom  Ponton,  Arlo  Guthrie,   Dove  Von  Ronk,  Leondo,  The  High- 

woymon.  Josh  White.  Jr.,  The  Beers  Family,  Jefferson  Airplone. 

Friday,  10:30  p.m.    THE  LIVING  BLUES— PART   I. 

(Blues.  Rhythm  &  Blues.  Rock  &  Roll). 

John    Lee    Hooker,    Jimmy    Reed,    Otis    Redding,    Chuck    Berry,    Sonny    Terry,   Brownie  McGhee,  Otis  Sponn. 

Soturdoy.  8  p.m.   THE  LIVING  BLUES — PART  11.       (Blues,  Ja»i,  Gospel). 
Buddy  Rich,  Cormen  MocRae.  Cloro  Ward  Singers. 

Sunday,  8   p.m.    THE   MOUNTAINS   AND  THE    PLAINS.      (The  Noshville  Sound). 

Webb  Pierce.  Corl  Smith.  Dottie  West,  Grondpo  Jones.  Archie  Campbell,  The   Homesteaders,  Tex  RItter.  Flott  &  Scruggs. 
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fjcation  for  it.  The  "social  nov- 
el" is,  sui  generis,  unartistic. 
The  successful  literary  work  of 
art  requires  an  intelligent  an- 
tagonist once  it  has  a  sympa- 
thetic hero.  It  demands  the  au- 
thor's observant,  professional, 
and  cool  detachment. 

Mr.    Roth's    writings    do   not 
succeed  in  this  very  area.    Mr. 
Roth  is  concerned,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  he  accuses  other 
writers      (especially      Norman 
Mailer)     of    being     concerned, 
with  expelling  his  own  person- 
al ghosts,  driving  out  his  own 
fears.   The  pattern  is  familiar: 
tlie  poor  Jewish   boy  wins  the 
rich    Jewish    girl,    only    to    be 
thrown  over  by  her  (Goodbye, 
Columbus);   the   young   Jewish 
kid,    upset    by   the   narrowness 
of    Jews,    challenges    his    reli- 
gion and  his  rabbi  on  doctrinal 
grounds  by  threateniHg  .suicide 
("The       Conversion       of      the 
Jews"),  the  Jew  commits  adul- 
tery ("Epstein"),  the  Jew  can- 
not shake  off  the  parental  influ- 
ence in  his  adult  life   (Letting 
Go).  Now  Philip  Roth  is  by  no 
means  a  worthless  writer.     All 
these  works  have  value,  includ- 
ing   a    uniformly    clear,    witty 
prose.    Nor   does   one   have   to 
stretch   it   that   far  to   reach   a 
more  universal  discovery  (bat- 
tle  of   the  generations;    never- 
the-perfect-love,  etc.).  But  one 
can  see  Mr.  Roth's  need  simul- 
taneously to  assert  his  person- 
al stake  in  his  plots  and  to  deny 
that    stake.     He    can    maintain 
the      "Jewish      narrowness" 
(Roth's  term)   completely  con- 
sistently   throughout    a    story, 
thus  leading  the  reader  into  a 
microcosmic  situation,  and 
then,  with  a  sadistic  glee,  intro- 
duce  a   virulently   anti-Semitic 
character.  The  efTect  is  schizo- 
phrenic as  well  as  misleading, 
but   this  is  not   the  point;   our 
objection     must     originate     in 


PhiWp  Roth,  during  one  oj  his 
workshops  on  c  arnp  us  last 
iveekend  as  part  of  the  1967 
Brandeis  Creative  Arts  Festi- 
val. 

New  Novel 

Philip  Roth's  new  novel,  to 
be  published  in  June,  contains, 
we  are  told,  not  a  single  Jew. 
It  will  be  an  interesting  turn- 
ing point  in  his  career,  and  he 
ha.s  said  that  it  cost  him  a  great 
deal  of  pain  and  labor.  1  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  accusa- 
tion of  "anti-Semite"  which 
has  been  the  popular  charge 
against  Roth  for  several  years. 
Roth  has  more  than  a  right  to 
choose  his  characters  from 
what  he  knows.  A  significant 
distinction  can  be  made  be- 
tween the  creative  treatment  of 
one's  experiences  in  fiction,  and 
the  personal  treatment  of  those 
experiences.  Neither  system 
can  be  adhered  to  totally;  the 
aesthetic  mentality  usually 
must  be  followed  at  the  price 
of  great  pain  and  in  total  oppo- 
sition to  the  will,  the  spokes- 
man for  one's  idiosyncracies. 
Philip  Roth  could  be,  and  per- 
haps is  already  (because  he  is 
very  young)  moving  into  a 
more  aesthetic  realm. 
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Producer/ Festivol  Director 
George  Popodopoulo 

Associote  Directors 
Bill  Wilkins,  Dove  Wilson 


AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  0¥  MUSIC 
c/o  Unicom  Concert  Productions 
3S1  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Combridge.  Mossochusetts  02139 


Enclosed  please  find  my  check 


m.o. 


for  $ 


I  would  like tickets  ot  % co.  for  the  programs 

I  hove  checked  off  below. 


TICKETS— $4.  $2.  $1. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  FIVE  CONCERTS: 

$4  scots — $17.50;  $2  seots — $8.00 

MAIL  ORDERS:    Send  check  or  money  order  with 
self-oddressed   stomped   envelope  to 

AMERICAN   FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC 

c/o   UNICORN   CONCERT  PRODUCTIONS 

351   Moss.  Avenue,  Combridge,  Moss.  02139 


1.   MUSIC  OF  THE  AMERICAS 
2:    THE  BLUES  BAG 

3.  THE  FRONTIER  TRADITION 

4.  THE  LIVING  BLUES — PART  I 

5.  THE  LIVING  BLUES — PART  11 

6.  THE  MOUNTAINS  &  PLAINS 


Thurs.  Night  (8  p.m.) 
Fridoy  (3  p.m.) 
Fri.  Night  (7:30  p.m.) 
Fri.  Night  (10:30  p.m.) 
Sot.  Night  (8  p.m.) 
Sun.  Night  (8  p.m.) 


Subscription  —  5  concerts:    $17.50, 


$8.00. 


t  Send  tickets  to: 
I  ot     


Freeway  Festiyities 

The  Trials  of  Ralph 

By   BRENDA 

Ralph  Nader,  author  of  Un-  poralion.     In    his    expose    of 

safe  at  Any  Speed,  delivered  a  American  automobile  manufac- 

Gen  Ed  S  Lecture  on  April  6.  turers,   Unsafe    at   Any    Speed, 

Nader  is  an  example   of  what  Nader  points  to  the  overwhelm- 

has  been  considered  extinct  in  ing  statistics  of  the  hazards  of 

contemporary  America,  that  is,  automobile  operation.    For  ex- 

an  individual  who  successfully  ample,   one   out   of   every   two 

fights  some  of  the  world's  larg-  American  automobiles,  he  says, 

est  and  most  powerful  corpora-  is  destined  to  be  in  an  accident 

tions     Mr    Nader  is  personally  involving  bodily  injury.   Nader 

a  quiet    thoughtful -and  unpre-  describes   how   the   automobile 

tentious     young     lawyer     who  industry  has  repeatedly  ignored 

works  twenty  hours  a  day  and  information   regarding  dangers 

lives  frugally  in  a  cheap  board-  in  their  engineering  designs  in 

inc  house  His  concern  is  to  find  order    to    construct    attractive 

a  way  to  control  the  power  of  cars  and  make  more  money.  As 

economic    interests    which    ig-  a  result  of  Nader's  reports  and 

nore  the  harmful  effects  of  their  consequential  Congressional  in- 

science  and  technology.  He  also  vestigations  of  auto  safety,  car 

points  to  the  outrage  of  a  coun-  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 

try    which    spends    billions    of  be    held    responsible    for    acci- 

dollars  for  the  safety  of  six  as-  dents    formerly    automatically 

tronauts,   and    pennies  for   the  expl  a  i  n  ed  as  the   result   of 

welfare  of  200  million  people  ^-^ckless  driving", 

when  it  comes  to  matters  like  ,^  Nader     is    Presently    sueing 

air  pollution  and  auto  safety.  the    General    Motors    Corpora- 

Ralph  Nader  is  presently  in-  Jion  for  twenty-six  million  dol- 

vestigating  the  hazards  of  nat-  la/s  on  the  grounds  of  invasion 

ural   gas  pipe  lines,  but  he  is   Z^.,,^l}y^^' J""   ^""^"^^^^""P*^  •  ♦ 
best  known  for  his  controversy   kill  his  book  and  discredit 

with   the  General  Motor  Cor-  (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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*  HINENI"  ANNOUNCED 


"Hlnenl",  a  new  play  by 
David  Roskies  '69  will  be 
produced  in  Schwartz  Hall 
on  Sunday  and  Monday, 
April  16-17  at  8:30  p.m. 
"Ilineni"  deals  with  life  in 
the  Vilna  Ghetto  in  the 
years  1941  to  1943.  Most  of 
the  material  for  the  play 
was  taken  from  actual  docu- 
mentary sources.  An  all- 
studert  cast  will  be  directed 
by  Hillel  Schwartz 

Th''    production 
volve    the    use    of 
media    as    well    as 


'69. 

will    in- 
mixed 
certain 


songs  of  the  period.  The  film 
sequences  were  prepared  by 
Marty  Oslrow  and  the  slides 
by  Ralph  Norman.  The  mu- 
sicians include  Linda  Feigen- 
baum,  Gail  Feinberg  and 
Susan  Levin. 

Tickets  will  be  available 
in  the  dining  halls  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  evenings.  S.  A.  F. 
free.  Everyone  else  $1.00. 
Tickets  will  also  be  sold  at 
the  door  on  the  nights  of  the 
performance.  No  one  will  be 
admitted  after  the  perform- 
ance begins. 


Alcoholics  Autonomous 


The  Flics 


1 


Godard  the  Philosopher 


Nick  Rabkin 


Surrounded  by  its  choral  rings, 
Still  jar  away.  It  was  like 
A  new  knowledge  oj  reality. 

— Wallace  Stevens 

Jean-Luc  Godard  considers 
himself  a  social  philosopher 
who  makes  films.  He  has  a 
••passion  for  analyzing  what  is 
called  modern  living."  And  his 
analysis  is  that  modern  living 
is  built  on  a  series  of  seemingly 
irreconcilable  extremes  —  the 
sort  of  extremes  that  naturally 
create  ambiguous  stories,  con- 
trasting images,  and  confusion. 

Godard's  second  feature  (it 
followed  Breathless  by  only 
one  year  but  was  banned  in 
France  for  three  years  and  will 
only  now  be  commercially  re- 
leased in  the  U.S.),  Le  Petit 
Soldat,  is  a  very  confused  mo- 


NEW  CONTEST 

The  Justice  is  pleased  to 
announce  a  campus-like  ana- 
gram competition.  Partici- 
pants are  required  to  re- 
arrange the  letters  EDYTH- 
ANDIRVINGUSENCASTLE 

into  an  evocative  phrase  or 
sentence.  Example:  And  sin 
thrived  at  ugly  scene. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on 
criteria  of  imagination  and 
relevance  to  pressing  social 
issues.  The  winner  will  be 
awarded  temporary  use  of  a 
hammer  and   screwdriver. 

The  President  and  Deans 
of  the  University  are  not 
eligible  to  apply. 

Sponsored  by  Fleckno's 
Tours  Games  Department. 


tion  picture.    But  it  is  also  a 
very  great  motion  picture.  In- 
deed,  it  is  great   precisely  be- 
cause   it    is    confused.      In    Le 
Petit    Soldat    Godard    indulges 
his     "passion"     with    a    virgm 
eye.  He  had  left  the  form  of  the 
traditional     movie     behind     in 
Breathless,  the  film  that  made 
Belmondo    into    the    apotheosis 
of    Bogart,    but    had    retained 
much  of  the  traditional  content 
and   technique  of   movies.    He 
dedicated  the  film  to  an  Amer- 
ican  production    company.    Le 
Petit    Soldat    is    Godard's    first 
totally    original    film,   the    first 
film    that    marked    him    as    an 
original     genius,     not     just     a 
moviemaker  with  a  flair. 
Photogenic  Soul 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
Le    Petit     Soldat    is    "about." 
Godard    himself    has    said,    *'I 
don't  know  how  to  tell  stories. 
I    want    to    cover    the    whole 
ground,      from      all      possible 
angles,      say      everything      at 
once."  This  means  that  Le  Petit 
Soldat  is  not  only  about  Bruno, 
a    photographer-terrorist,    and 
his    lover,    Veronica,    but    also 
about  Geneva,  cars,  guns,  war, 
love,   torture,    art,    and    books. 
But  Le  Petit  Soldat  never  ex- 
plicates any  of  its  subjects  and 
their  inter-relations.   It  merely 
presents    them.     For    Godard, 
presentation  is  enough.    Bruno 
sums  up  Godard's  attitude  to- 


ward presentation.  He  says, 
"To  photograph  a  face  is  to 
photograph  the  soul  behind  it." 
Godard  uses  film  as  a  medium 
for  his  art  because  through 
simple  and  direct  photography 
he  can  "lay  bare  souls." 

What  seems,  for  most  people, 
to  be  the  difficulty  with  God- 
ard's films,  and  with  Le  Petit 
Soldat  more  than  his  others,  is 
the    ambiguous    nature    of    his 
presentation.       Godard's     only 
axiom  is  to   present  things  as 
they  are,  as  they  happen.     At 
times  this  can  create  brutal  ef- 
fects, at  others  dramatic,  tragic 
or   comic   effects.    Often   these 
effects  are   so   mixed   that   the 
viewer  hardly  knows  what  he 
is  feeling.    Le   Petit    Soldat  is 
confused  in  precisely  this  way. 
Indeed,  which  side  Bruno  fights 
on  is  never  made  clear.  He  has 
deserted  the  French  army  dur- 
ing the  Algerian  war  and  is  liv- 
ing in  Geneva.   Yet  his  test  as- 
signment  (it  is  feared  he  is  a 
double  agent)  is  to  murder  an 
Arab.   Bruno  knows  nothing  of 
Veronica's  politics   (neither  do 
we)    until   the  end  of  the  film 
when  it  is  revealed  that  she  is 
a   terrorist   on   the   side  oppos- 
ing (?)  him  and  has  been  killed 
by  his  allies.    Resolution  of  sit- 
uations is  something  to  which 
Godard  is  not  prone. 

In  fact,  Godard's  entire  meth- 
od of  making  a  film  centers 
about  a  positive  lack  of  resolu- 
tion. Most  directors  would  film 
a  story  of  spies  and  terrorism 
in  dark  alleyways.  Their  actors 
would  be  suspicious  characters 
who  send  secret  messages  (wit- 
ness The  Spy  Who  Came  In 
from  the  Cold  and  others  in 
that  genre),  Godard,  on  the 
other  hand,  shot  most  of  Le 
Petit  Soldat  in  daylight.  His 
spies  are  not  bunglers  but  nei- 
ther are  they  perfect.  For  God- 
ard the  fact  that  spies  are  real 
people  is  not  a  gimmick,  it  is  a 
fact. 

Culture  and  Politics 


'Demon  Rum'  Runs 

By  DAVID  PITT 

Authentic  melodrama  is  like  chopped  chuck;  there  are  very  few  thing  you  can  do  to  ruin 
it.  An  abundance  of  guttaws  and  belly-laughs,  interspersed  with  libera  sprmkks  or  hisses  and 
titters  are  all  that  such  a  production  requires  to  pass  the  palatability  test.  Demon  Rum,  a  mu- 
sicaTyriLl  piece  ac^^^^^^^  a  play  by  Brandeis'  own  Matt  Conley.  got  that  much  from  its 

capacity   audiences  this  weekend  —  and   a  bit  more.  „4^^„    ;„ 

As  might  be  expected,  the  plot  is  so  preposterous  that  it  is  almost  irrelevant.  The  story  m 
a  nutshell  is  about  a  wholesome  young  non-entity  (Kenneth  Raskin)  who  falls  victim  to  the 
hazards  of  intemperance,  thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  of  a  vengeful  and  hence  vil  ainous  law- 
yer;  played  by  Greg  Prestopino.  There  were  a  couple  of  moments  when  the  temptation  to  reach 
for  one's  trusty  tear  vial  be- 
came a  little  strong,  notably 
when     the     heroine's     mother 

(Deborah  Hess)  let  out  an 
agonized  groan  from  backstage 
to  signify  that  she'd  kicked  the 

bucket,    and   when   Agnes,   the 

hero's  mad  half-sister  (A.  Joyce 

Melzer)   appeared  on  stage  for 

the  first  time  and  exhibited  her 

insanity    (there    was,    it   ought 

to  be  said,  something  strangely 

beautiful    about   this   soliloquy 

of    Miss    Melzers,    which    for 

just  a  moment  seemed  to  trans- 
cend the  mind-boggling  grandi- 
loquence   that    dominates    the 

play;  she  looked,  through  her 

movements,  her  tattered  white 

satin    dress,    and    petal-strewn 

hair,  very  much  like  somebody 

ou*  of  Jane  Eyre). 

The    few    other    potentially 

sniflfly    parts,    however,    were 

pure  bombast,  which  was  more 

in  the  spirit  of  the  thing  any- 
way. Naturally,  events  end  on 

an   ecstatic   note:   the   hero,   at 

the  end  of  his  rope,  is  dis- 
covered, crawling  through  the 

Bowery  in  search  of  a  nip.  by 

Rancelaw,    the    kindly    phiian- 

thropist     (C.     Jeremy     Sykes), 


It  looks  like  there's  a  little  hit  of  rough-housing  at  the  local 
saloon  during  last  week's  BSP-Hi-Churlie  production  of 
"Demon  Runr  at  Theater  If 2.  From  lejt  to  right,  Gary  Lind, 
Dick  Goldberg,  Greg  Prestipino,  Peter  Goodman,  John 
Twomey,  Kenneth  Raskin,  and  Ricfmrd  Saarason. 

thropist  (U.  Jeremy  oyi^t-s;,  mendable  thing  about  Demon  The  members  of  the  orches- 
and  is  miraculously  persuaded  Rum  is  that  everything  comes  tra,  authentically  resplendent 
by  the  old  gent  to  stop  drink-  out  just  as  thoroughly  melo-  in  everything  from  their  saloon 
ing  that  awful  stuff.  The  vil-  dramatic  as  it  should  be:  the  shirts  with  arm  bands  (exclud- 
lain  is  then  disposed  of  by  a  audience  is  always  tipped  off  ing  the  female  Autisl)  to 
favorite  deux  ex  machina,  the  to  the  villain's  arrival  by  the  (even)  a  stein  of  beer  on  the 
discovery  of  the  long-lost  will  playing  of  a  readily  recogniz-  piano  played  capably  through- 
that  proves  the  good  guys  Sble  motif  in  the  orchestra,  ev-  out  the  show.  They  .  •';!^|,";i^^^ 
owned  the  disputed  mortgage  eryone  seems  to  gesture  so  vio-  Dale  Nelson  flute,  Peter  Bran- 
all  the  time,  and  a  rousingly  ie„tiy  at  everyone  else  that  it  igan,  bass;  Art  Finstein,  piano, 
well-sung  finale  with  the  en-  jg  a  wonder  their  limbs  don't  and  Steve  Marcus  on  drums, 
tire  cast  rings  down  the  cur-  faU  out  of  the  sockets,  and  the 
tain   In  general,  the  most  com-    principals    all    .'^pew    enough 

epithets   to  float   a   battleship. 


Two  Flaws 


Stereotypes 


Altogether,  the  production 
contained  only  two  objection- 
able features.  One  was  the 
makeup  job.  The  Liiurie  Flexi- 


ditionally  directors  have  made 

every  effort  to  try  to  hide  the        ^         Prestopino  was  admir-   i:,"  rpy-  V_     wliere    the    audi- 
fact  that  film  is  a  medium.  Pho-    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Villain   Cribbs;   he   ^^^..^    je  ^^^^^^^  Ihe   Mage 

tography    and    editing    m    the  i      ^^^    ^jth     a    fine    sense    of   ^"^f    f   so   close   lo 
Hollywood  style  of  smoothness   .^  t,,^     ^^^   ,u,^k    and    oozed     ^at   it  ;.^^ P/«^\  '^^^1^^,/"    '^'.^J! 
and     slickncss,     though,     have   j^is  way  about  the  stage  with  a   ^^'i   the  huVe  amount  of  om- 
produced     films     that     are     so ;  ^eviousness    worthy    of    Simon   '^"^^e    that     r^ostT  the    cast 
smooth     that     one    can    watch    Leg^ee.     A    fairly     convincing    ,'^^^,.J  to  be  wearing   GranVed 
them   as  if  they  were  dreams,    performance     was    put    in     by   f^"^'.]!.  ^^  is^iVno^^^^^^^^ 
If  Godard's  films  are  products  !  Josh     Mostel,     who     endeared   **^^J/^  ;^^"_A'  C    not    bLrre 
of  his  mind,   they  are  not  the   himself  to  the  audience  by  al-    atrocious  out    not    bizarre. 

in  the  nick  of 


same  as  his  mind.  His  paradox 
is  that  it  is  his  mind  he  wishes 
to  express.  To  prevent  the 
viewer  from  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  film  is  a  medium,  an 
artificial  device,  he  con.stantly 
forces  him  to  acknowledge  that 
he    is    watching    a    film.     The 


ways  appearing 
time  to  thwart  the  villain  in- 
stead of  staying  home  to  slop 
the  hogs. 

Every  character  was  a  de- 
signed stereotype,  and  William, 
the  hero  who  returns  to  re- 
spectability   after   tottering    on 


He  in  particular  had  so  much 
carefully  patterned  glop  on  his 
face   that  from   five   feet  away 

(Continued   on    Page   7) 


More  contrast:  the  terrorists 
in  Le  Petit  Soldat  are  young  in- 
telk^tuals.  They  constantly 
speak  of  Aragon,  Bach,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Van  Gogh,  Gau- 
guin, Klee,  Renoir,  Velasquez. 
Tliese  cultured  men,  one  would 
think,  would  be  the  last  to  be- 
come torturers  and  murderers. 
But,  as  Godard  shows  us,  the 
men  who  are  the  most  cultured 
in  society  are  those  with  the 
biggest  stake  in  society's  cul- 
ture, ergo  tho.se  most  political. 
What  appear  to  be  two  oppos- 
ing forces  in  society,  culture 
and  brutality,  are  used  by  God- 
ard in  the  same  context.  The 
brutality  in  the  film  is  not  tem- 
pered by  culture.  They  simply 
exist  side  by  side.  There  is  no 
resolution  because  there  is  no 
dialectic.  Culture  and  brutal- 
ity are  not  opposing  elements. 

Lastly,  there  is  no  resolution 
in  the  technique  of  Le  Petit 
Soldat.  Many  critics  argue  that 
Godard's  technique  is  amateur- 
ish, disorganized,  sloppy.    Tra- 


jumpy  camera  style,  the  fast,  j  the  brink  of  perdition,  is  the 
unsmooth  editing,  the  mediocre  ,  biggest  stereotype  of  them  all. 
sound  quality  (once  or  twice  Fortunately,  there  were  enough 
camera  noise'is  audible)  all  re-  histrionics  in  his  drunk  scenes 
mind  the  viewer  to  keep  his  to  keep  one's  waning  interest 
distance  and  watch  a  man's  ex-  in  him  alive,  and  Kenneth  Ras- 
pression  for  what  it  is.  Godard  kir  played  and  sang  the  un- 
even works  the  medium  into ,  enviable  part  as  well  as  could 
the  plot-  the  terrorists  extol  the  be  asked  for.  He  did  have  one 
Dotential  of  film  but  deride  its  |  routine  that  turned  out  to  be 
nresent  state.  a  real  tour  de  force:  to  chants 


the  viewer.  For  the  first  time 
he  is  faced  with  a  film  that  does 
not  lie,  a  film  which  pretends 
to  no  more  than  presentation. 
What  he  is  being  shown  in  Le 
Petit  of  Soldat  is  life  as  terror- 
ists lead  it.  But  at  the  same 
time  Le  *»etit  Soldat  pretends  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  film. 
Once  again  it  would  seem  that 
a  dialectic  exists  in  the  film. 
But  once  again  there  is  no 
clash.  Godard  makes  us  see 
that  films  are  in  our  lives,  our 
lives  are  films.  In  Le  Petit 
Soldat  he  makes  us  look   in 


ouitioi.  lit  i.«,«.^   v.-  -^ a 

new  way,  and  know  that  we  are  |  and    Lawyers,"    came 
looking.  handily. 


be  rum  without  taking  a 
breath,  and  topped  ofT  the  feat 
with  a  belch  .so  convincing  it 
sounded  like  an  accident. 

Ellen  Gould  played  the  hero- 
ine to  syrupy-sweet  perfection; 
but  one  wishes  that  there  had 
b€H>n  more  opportunities  for 
her  to  sing,  especially  with 
Deborah  Hess  —  their  duet, 
"Tell  All  Your  Troubles  to 
Mother,"  was  a  special  delight. 
Some  ere<lit  also  is  owed  to 
John  Twomey,  the  bartender, 
and  Peter  Goodman,  as  Sam  the 
Sot.  Their  song,  "Love,  Liquor, 

oil    very 


SUNDAY  EVENING     APRIL    16       AT  8  OCLOCK 

V  AVIV  haivii 

^  (Author  of  "For  the  New  Intellectuol") 

^      "The  Wreckage  of  the  Consensus" 
FORD    HALL   FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  -  Gainsboro  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  -  BOSTON 

;«««c  noci  7  ^q  P  M  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 

DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M. 
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CHANNEL  2 

WILL  TELECAST 

THE 

FOURTH 

ANNUAL  CHINA 

CONFERENCE 

The  Horvord  Podcliffc 

Intcrnotionol  Rclotiooi  Council 

ond  the  Collegiate  Council  for  the 

United  Notions 

Here  is  an  assemblage 
of  people  who  really 
understand  what's  go- 
ing on  inside  China 
today. 

Seven  straight  hours 

Sunday,  April  16 

from  2-9  p.m. 

WGBH-TV,  Channel  2 

WGBH  rodio  will  broodcost 

Fridoy's   conference  ot 

7:30  p.m.  (89.7  FM) 
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Page  Six 


THE      JUSTICE 


April  11,   1967 


Text  of  SBR  Dedsian 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  fol- 
lowiit'j  decision,  written  by 
Anthony  Scariano,  Chief  Jua- 
lice  of  the  Student  Board  of 
Review,  xoas  delivered  on  Fri- 
day. Ajnil  7.  Ii)(i7,  in  the  case 
of  Aoronsoi*  and  Soivetz  V.  St«i- 
6emt  CauNcil,  which  settled  the 
controversy  over  the  Class  Gov- 
ernment dispute. 

Cliief  Justice  Scariano  far 
the  Court.  4-0.  Justices  Tele- 
gen.  Hoftinan  and  Shakin  con- 
curring. 

Petitioner  seeks  constitu- 
tional remedy  for  a  vacation  of 
the  Student  Council's  resolu- 
tion of  FeJiruary  16,  wliich  held 
that: 

1.)  The  current  class  officers 
will  serve  out  their  terms  until 
June,  1967;  and 

2.)There  will  be  no  elections 
for  class  officers  in  the  spring 
of  19S7;  and 

3.)The  duties  of  the  Junior- 
Parent  Weekend  and  the  Big- 
Brother,  Big-Sister  programs 
will  be  assumed  by  the  Student 
Council  in  the  following  aca- 
demic year;  and 

4.)  Next  year,  tlie  senior 
class  Student  Council  rep- 
resentatives will  handlv  Com- 
mencement programs;  and 

5.)  The  present  class  officers 
will  spend  the  class  dues  in 
their  possession;  and  that  any 
additional  monies  left  over  will 
be  redistribuled  proportionally 
among  the  class  members. 

Before  the  Court  rules  on  the 
constitutionality  of  these  mo- 
tions, it  must  decide  whether 
or  not  "class  government"  has 
any  constitutional  basis  for 
CKistence.  Petitioner  argues  in 


substance  that  Article  IX.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Constitution  rec- 
ognizes such  an  existence  by 
slating  that  there  shall  be  the 
following  groups  of  officers:  1.) 
the  Student  Council  Execu- 
tive Board  and  tiie  Executives 
of  the  SBR;  2.)  Student  Coun- 
cil representatives;  3.)  Presi- 
dents of  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions; 4.)  Class  Officers;  and  5.) 
Editors-in-Chief  of  student 
publications.  Respondent  con- 
tends that  the  section  refers  to 
a  mere  categorization  of  the 
groups,  not  any  provisions  for 
existence. 

The  SBR  holds  that,  indeed, 
the  mere  mention  of  cla.ss  offi- 
cers in  Article  IX  does  not  give 
them  any  constitutional  exist- 
ence; for  the  other  four  groups, 
there  are  other  sections  of  the 
constitution  defining  their  pur- 
poses and  authorities. 

Consequt^ntly,  recommenda- 
tion number  one  of  the  Student 
Council  is  unconstitutional; 
that  Which  has  no  constitu- 
tional existence  doesn't  exist 
for  Student  Council  to  regulate 
and  control.  T\ig  Court  will 
recognize,  however,  the  legis- 
lative prerogative  of  Student 
Council  to  delegate  to  a  group 
of  appointed  people  the  powers 
of  what  wo  knew  belonged  to 
class  government,  only  until 
June  2.  1967. 

The  SBR  further  holds  that 
recommendations  two,  throe, 
and  four  are  constitutional.  As 
Student  Council  exercises  the 
supreme  l^egislative  power  over 
rules  and  regulations  of  cam- 
pus life,  it  has  the  authority 
to  so  provide  for  the  programs 


Rosenthal 

(Continued  from  F^gt  3> 


^offY  Knit  SOCKS 

WITH  THE  HEATHERY  GOOD  LOOKS 
OF  THE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDS 


by  |amp  $1 


.50 


Shaggy  Knit,  an  extraordinary  new  kind  of  bulky  stretch 
with  the  heathery  good  looks  of  the  Scottish  highlands. 
In  authentic  Scotch  heather  colours  and  handsome  solid 
colours  which  coordinate  beautifully  with  the  newest 
sportswear.  SS'/o  Orion  acrylic  and  15Vo  Stretch  Nylon 
blend  luxurious  comfort  with  new  stamina.  Highest  re- 
siliency! Natural  springlnessi  Completely  machine  wash- 
able,  machine  dryable.  Ideal  for  leisure  wear.  Perfecl 
for  business  tool  One  size  gives  perfect  fit,  10  to  13. 

Available  in  Waltham  at 

GROVER  CRONIN 

MEN'S  OEPT. 


therein  mentioned.  Igestures   which    have   more 

Regarding  recommendation  meaning  to  ourselves  than  po- 
numijer  five,  tlie  Court  holds  litical  relevance  to  others.  They 
for  petitioner.  Student  Council '  are  ways  of  persuading  our- 
has  usurped  a  judicial  preroga-  selves  that  we  are  doing  some- 
tive  of  declaring  that  class  dues  thing  without,  in  reality,  doing 
were  improi3erly  and  unconsti-  \  anything.  Marches,  in  particu- 
tutionally  collected.  In  no  way  lar.  are  becoming  ritualized, 
can  Student  Council  rule  this  \  and  like  all  rituals  exist  large- 
way;  and  if  class  government '  ly  for  the  benefit  of  the  partici- 
has  no  constitutional  legitima-  pants.  In  effect  .they  are  exor- 
cy.  then  no  power  vested  in '  cism  of  responsibility,  telling 
Student  Council  can  compel  us  that  it  is  the  government's 
the  "governments'*  to  return  or  fault  and  not  ours,  and  that  our 
forfeit  monies  which  were  i  hands  are  clean.  And  this  is 
gained  under  their  direction.  first  rate  evasion.  If  we  do  not 
Petitioner  argued  that  the  ex-  admit  that  we  share  something 
elusion  of  any  direct  reference  in  common  with  the  psychology 
to  the  duties  and  function  of  that  has  produced  the  war, 
class  government  was  a  palpa-  that  we  are  molded  effected, 
ble  attempt  to  abolish  class  and  frequently  benefited  from 
government.  The  Court  will  of-  the  institutions  that  engender 
fer  two  rebuttals:  1.)  if  such  American  ideology,  then  we 
were  true  then  there  was  the  |  are  renoucing  our  capacity  to 
pos.sibility  of  either  a  revision  ]  understand  the  war,  and  hence 
of  the  constitution  before  rati-  ,  to  do  anything  about  it.  The 
fication,  or  a  constitutional  |  war  arose  out  of  the  texture  of 
amendment:  and  2.)  the  mo-  American  life,  and  unless  we 
tives  of  a  legislature  are  irn-  examine  the  consequences  of 
mune  to  judicial  inquiry.  In  the  that  texture  in  ourselves  I  do 
words  of  Justice  J.  Johnson  in  not  think  we  can  act  with  any 
Fletcher  v.  Peck  6  Crancli  87  moral  assurance,  or  make  our 
(1810)  dissent:  "As  to  the  opposition  stick.  Nothing  can 
idea,  that  the  grants  of  a  leg-  be  gained  from  the  effort  to 
islature  may  be  void  because  throw  the  blame  entirely  on 
the  legislature  are  [sic]  cor-  others,  except  a  certam  amount 
rupt  it  appears  to  me  to  be  ,  of  psychological  comfort, 
subject  to  insuperable  difticul- ;  Draft  card  burning,  on  the 
ties  The  acts  of  the  supreme  other  hand,  places  the  individ- 
power  of  a  county  must  be  ual  in  great  personal  jeopardy, 
considered  pure  for  the  same  It  is  certainly  admirable;  but 
reason   that   all   sovereign   acts   again   I  feel  that  it  is  more   a 


must  be  considered  just 

The  SBR  will  assume  that  all 
acts  of  the  Student  Council  are 


personal  gesture  than  a  serious 
political  act.  The  draft  card 
burner  faces  an  incongruously 


tutional.  they  will  also  be  judi 
cious  and  in  the  best  interesU 
of  all. 


Council 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

the     Valedictory     election 


on 


^''^^''  r'-V.^o.. Trove  n,  heavy  penalty  for  what  is.  in 
constitutional    unless  pr  ove^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^     ^^ 

otherwise.  This  does  not  mean    ^  harassment    Its  strength 

that  while  thev  may  be  consti-^^^  ^^  narassmeni.  iu»  sircugui 
mai  wnue  lucy  iiicij     v.  ^      ^^   ^    gesture   of    defiance    and 

conviction  lies  precisely  in  the 
dangers  it  might  incur.  Without 
the  danger,  it  would  be  of  no 
more  importance  than  sending 
Bibles  to  the  draft  board.  The 
risk  is  essential  because  it  rep- 
resents total  commitment,  and 
when  your  country  is  engaged 
in  murder  anything  short  of 
the  valedictory  ^Jf^j;;^"""  total  commitment  seems  mor- 
Tuesday    as    opposed    to    Mon-  inadequate.    But   the    fact 

day.  and  had  agreed  to  conduct  ^  «y  ^        extreme   action 

the  poll  using  the  normal  elec- !  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  endanger  our- 
tion  rules.  Council  n^ember  Al-  ^^^^  purpose  of 

Ian   Lichtman   moved   that   the  ourselves,      indi- 

'^'')1''h  ^'?h.«  moHo^  w^  51  cates  the  extent  of  our  help- 
r '"^H  d  r/ o  Tfch?mrn  tifen  ,  lessness  and  desperation.  In 
feated    4-U-O.  .^J^h  man    tlien    .^^   ^^^^^^^     himself,  the  draft- 

^'^^^^^^:„l^f  Jr    "d'bvnmi^^  burner    salves    his    con- 

fn^^^n"o"r"/al  ^^^^^^-  ^^'^"^l^^^^^ 
^J^.^^^^^  .-^la^^g^l^^^^uIs^J^ 
in     an     "irresi>onsibly     unwise  ,  a  Hollow  on.  ^   ^^  ^^.^    ^^^    .^ 

not  only  in  its  slaughter  of 
Vietnamese,  but  al.so  in  its  con- 
quences  on  American  moral 
conscience.  Because  we  were 
born    Americans,    more    is    ex- 


...     an 

and  unwarranted"  manner.  He 

also     Charged      Council      with 

using     unfair     obstructionist 

tactics. 

Representative  Neil  Kauf-^j^^^^  Americans,  more  is  l-a- 
man  moved  that  all  negotia-  ^,^p^j  q£  ^^  j^  any  other  coun- 
tions  with  the  Administration  |  {  ^^^  ^^^,,^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  g^^. 
l>e  carried  on  by  ^^e  f  o  u  r .  ^-^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j,^^.^^  ^.^itic 
senior  representatives.  The  mo-  ^-^^^^^^  incurring  the  charge  of 
tion.   as  amended,   would   have  j        ^  whatever   we 

obligated      the     committee       o    ^MP^.^^  jV^^^  ^^'  .^  .^  ^^^^ 

Urporan^U^ad'hav^^^^^^  help  to  put   a   stop  to  the 

powered  them  to  postpone  the 

pell    if    they    thought    it    wise. 

This    motion    was    defeated 

3-10-2. 

Further  discussion  ensued  on 
the  composition  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  question  was  raised  as 
to  what  extent  a  member  of 
Council  on  such  a  committee  is 
obliged  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions of  Council  as  op- 
posed to  voicing  his  own  per- 
.<K)nal  opinions.  Council  also  de 


war.  The  situation  is  so  im- 
mense that  the  only  way  to  ade- 
quately confront  it  is  to  de- 
vote our  lives  to  it;  and  we  all 
have  better  things  to  do  with 
our  lives. 


Conscription 

(Continued  from  Page  3> 

idea  is  two-fold.  They  claim 
the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking 
is  prohibitive,  and  offer  as 
proof  a  set  of  figures  very  dif- 
ferent from  anyone  else's, 
which  purport  to  show  that  de- 
fense expenditures  would  be 
raised  perhaps  as  much  as 
tliirty  per  cent.  Secondly,  the 
President's  capacity  to  call  up 
large  numbers  of  troops  in  the 
event  of  an  "emergency**  like 
Viet  Nam  would  be  impaired 
because  of  the  difficulty  of 
drafting  and  training  so  many 
in  so  short  a  time. 

Given  the  staggering  sums 
presently  spent  on  defense 
(with  a  good  likelihood  that 
this  amount  will  continue  to  in- 
crease), the  Pentagon's  argu- 
ment that  a  professional  army 
is  too  expensive  seems  specious, 

to  say  the  least.  Common 
sense  would  show  that  the  extra 
defense  budget  of  up  to  tliirty 
per  cent  would  sliortly  be  made 
up  by  money  saved  in  training 
people  who  will  stay  in  the 
army  for  a  good  long  time.  The 
objection  that  troops  could  not 
be  easily  called  up  in  large 
numbers  and  on  sliort  notice 
needs  little  specific  cononent, 
for  it  mainly  strengtliens  the 
suspicion  that  the  military 
establishment  has  reasons  oth- 
er than  money  for  being  wary 
of  the  professional  army  pro- 
posals. A  system  whereby  a 
very  tiny  proportion  of  young 
men  have  any  tiling  to  do  with 
the  armed  forces  at  all  during 
their  lives  would  lead  to  a 
gradual  shift  in  popular  atti- 
tudes; ideas  concerning  good 
old  American  military  tradi- 
tionalism and  even  tlie  "stop 
communism  abroad"  theme 
might  begin  to  wane;  and  per- 
haps, given  enough  time,  even 
disappear.  Such  a  development 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex,  for  any 
hopes  it  harbors  about  eventu- 
ally usurpuig  entirely  civilian 
supremacy  in  the  government 
would  be  dashed.  Indeed,  the 
possibility  of  a  "Seven  Days  in 
May"  sort  of  takeover  by  the 
military  may  not  be  so  far- 
fetched as  it  might  seem.  If 
we  agree  to  accept  the  realist 
assumption  that  the  United 
States  requires  an  army,  then 
it  is  time  to  stop  talking  about 
effecting  changes  within  the 
draft,  and  begin  investigating 
viable  alternatives,  of  which 
the  professional  army,  with  its 
possibility  for  changing  the 
"world  policeman"  tiieory  as 
well  as  the  threat  of  total  dom- 
ination by  the  military  in  the 
government,  is  by  far  the  most 
convincing. 


SBR 
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class    government     and    stated 

.w.c  v,H'"'""-   — ^v-..^.. ,that  "each  cla.ss  shall  establish 

bated  whether  the  membership  \  its  own  duties  and  traditions." 
should  be  restricted  to  seniors  i  This  clause  was  inadvertently 
or  include  members  of  all  the   loft  out  of  the  new  constitution 


classes. 

Finally,  it  was  decided  to  al- 
low the  President  of  Council 
to  select  a  committee  composed 
of  on  and  off  Council  seniors 
and  one  member  from  each 
class. 

A  short  time  later,  Allan 
Lichtman  submitted  his  resig- 
nation from  Council.  Council 
unanimously  urged  him  to  re- 
main,   and    Council    President 


The  omi.ssion  set  the  stage  for 
the  constitutional  struggle  in- 
volving two  inconclusive  stu- 
dent referenda  and  resulting  in 
Friday's  decision. 

Ricic  Kay  '68.  chairman  of  the 
Kay  committee  and  leader  in 
the  fight  to  eliminate  cla.ss  gov- 
ernment, commented  after  the 
decision.  "Ours  was  a  difficult 
undertaking,  but  the  outcome 
of  this  case  vindicates  Council's 


Pernick   refused   to   accept  the  i  determination    not    to    su.stain 
resignation.     Lichtman    later   anachroni.stic  institutions." 

decided  not  to  force   his  resig 


nation,  and  to  remain  on  Coun- 
cil. 


Orientation   Week    19€7 

All  those  interested  in 
working  on  Orientation 
Week  1967  must  attend  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  Ajrii 
18th.  at  7:M  p.m.  in  Olin 
Sang. 

ATTENDANCE 
MANDATORY 


Student  Council  chose  im- 
portant committee  members 
last  week.  Harris  Gleckman, 
Jon  Brandt,  and  John  Seeley 
were  elected  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council;  Mark 
Horowitz  and  Nick  Rabkin 
were  chosen  as  members  of 
the  University  Committee  on 
Student  Affairs.  Stu  Lieb- 
man  will  continue  as  Coun- 
cil adrisor  im  the  Committee. 


Computer 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Schools  buy  the  computers 
(thus  gaining  the  advantage  of 
the  educational  discount),  sell 
them  to  the  finance  company, 
and  then  rent  them  back  from 
the  companies. 

Branoeis*  present  1620  com* 
puter  program  (including  sal- 
aries, etc.)  runs  into  about  a 
$30,000  annual  expenditure. 
The  Sigma-7  computer  and  in- 
cidentals would  cost  al)out 
$300,000  annually;  Dr.  Sachar's 
"intermediate  level  computer" 
would  cost  $100,000  (Harvard 
and  MIT.  each  have  $1,000.- 
000  programs). 

Tlie  University  need  not, 
l>ear  the  entire  financial  bur- 
den. Income  is  received  from 
research  grant  use  of  the  com- 
puter. The  small  capacity  of  the 
1620  limits  Brandeis*  present 
computer  income  to  $10,000 
from  grants,  with  most  Bran- 
deis researchers  making  use  of 
Cambridge  or  New  York  com- 
puters for  their  complex  pro- 
grams. Dr.  Chretien  estimates 
that  the  Sigma-7  could  bring  in 
$100,000  in  annual  grant 
revenues. 

Further,  the  NSF  would 
cover  al>out  $100,000  of  the  an- 
nual cost  (this  is  the  figure 
rumored  to  have  been  offered 
by  the  NSF  in  their  grant). 
The  NSF  isn't  likely  to  subsi- 
dize a  smaller  Braodeui  oom- 
puter  so  generously. 


ApHI  11,  1967 


THE      JUSTICE 
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ture.  Efforts  were  also  made  to 
stimulate  a  greater  response  to 
the  free  comment  sections  of 
the  questionnaire  so  that  cours- 
es could  be  judged  on  more 
than  a  purely  statistical  basis. 
This  included  a  list  of  adjec- 
tives from  which  respondents 
could  choose. 

No  course  evaluations  will 
appear  for  those  courses  receiv- 
ing a  statistically  inadequate 
response.  Many  of  the  courses 
tentatively  to  be  included  in 
the  evaluation  have  enroll- 
ments of  25  or  less.  A  fifty  per- 
cent response  will  be  necessary 
lor  the  evaluation  of  such 

courses.  „  ,      *u 

Publication  plans  call  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Evaluation, 
which  will  cover  Fall  courses, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
academic  year.  The  editorial 
staff  expressed  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional volunteers  to  assist 
with  the  large  volume  of  work 
yet  to  be  completed. 


Letters  to  the  Editors 


AJHS  II 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
to  President  Sachar. 


Demon 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

he  resembled  a  condor  in  war 

paint. 

The  other  flaw  was  slightly 
more  serious,  and  concerned  the 
business  of  audience  participa- 
tion.    Now     half    the    fun     of 
matching  a  melodrama  is  in  be- 
ing an  active  participant  in  the 
goings-on;  when  the  villain  ap- 
pears, you  hiss  till  you're  blue 
in  the  face,  when  the  hero  dis- 
patches  him,   you   clap   madly, 
and  so  on.  The  director,  how- 
ever, evidently  anticipated  that 
the    Brandeis    audience    might 
not  be  so  prone  to  join  ir.  the 
fun  witlTOut  a  little  persuasion, 
and  so  took  the  liberty  of  plac- 
ing some  people  in  the  audience 
who  would  applaud  and  make 
retorts    to    the    actors    on    the 
stage,      and      thus      encourage 
others    to    do    the    same   thing. 
Embarrassingly    enough,    the 
"plants'   were  too  efficient;   at 
fir«;t   thev   were   relatively    un- 
noticeable  —  the   heroine,   for 
example,    would    dash    in    and 
shriek,      "Where's      my      hus- 
band?,"   whereupon    a    chorus 
of  Jiout.  would  instantly  shoot 
back,  "Behind  you!"  —  but  af- 
ter a  while,  their  timing  began 
to  seem  a  little  too  impeccable, 
ard   there  clearly  appeared   to 
be  certain  pockets  from  whence 
all   the  audience   reaction   was 
emanating.    The    beans    were 
really   spilled  in  the  Salvation 
Army  scene,  where  a  covey  of 
marchers   canrn?   in   singing   for 
alms,  and  were  promptly  greet- 
ed by  a  hail  of  pennies,  which  a 
conspicuous  group  in  the  front 
row    was    literally    slinging    at 
them  by  the  handful. 

But  nobody,  least  of  all 
Demon  Rum's  buoyant  cast, 
seemed  really  to  mind,  and  ev- 
ervone  went  home  glowing  con- 
tentedly after  one  of  those  rare 
evenings  of  good  clean  fun. 

Left  to  Right 

^Continued  from  Page  3) 
sciences.     He     also     said     that 
women    should    be    called    at 
times  of  crisis. 

Bard:  Keep  It  As  It  Is 

At  Bard  College  in  Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y..  College 
President  Reamer  Kline  came 
out  for  the  present  system.  He 
said  that  the  present  system 
was  not  inequitible,  since  al- 
most anyone  who  wanted  a 
higher  education  could  get  one. 

He  felt  that  small  male  col- 
leges would  suffer  financially 
and  academically  from  a  loss 
of  students  to  the  draft  system. 
During  World  War  H  Bard 
went  coed  for  that  one  reason. 

Bard's  Dean  Dodskinson 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  lottery 
system,  citing  many  of  the 
standard  arguments.  He  sug- 
gested the  use  of  non-military 
alternatives  (i.e.  medics,  Peace 
Corps,  Vista,  etc.) 

The  Bard  Observor,  which 
reported  the  above  informa- 
tion, also  look  a  sample  poll  of 
the  600  member  student  body. 
79%  of  those  who  answered 
favored  2-S  deferments  for 
both  graduates  and  undergrad- 
oates.  Two-thirds  of  the  re- 
spondents opposed  the  lottery. 


Dear  Dr.  Sachar, 

Last  night  at  the  Junior- 
Parent  Weekend  Banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset  in  your  speech 
you  stated  that  communica- 
tions wene  improving  between 
the  students  and  the  adminis- 
istration.  You  also  remarked 
that  seeing  how  well  organ- 
ized Junior-Parent  Weekend 
was  maybe  students  should  be 
given  more  say  in  th^'ir  educa- 
tion. 1  thank  you  for  this  re- 
mark since  1  was  involved  in 
some  arrangements  for  the 
weekend. 

But  from  an  event  which  oc- 
curred this  evening  it  seems  as 
if  communication  is  not  yet  es- 
tablished nor  is  the  hierarchy 
of  the  school  organized  as  well 
as  the  students.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  snack  bar  at  Sher- 
man was  closed  due  to  the  ban- 
quet for  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society.  From  this 
event  I  think  several  points  can 
be  made: 

1)  A  snack-bar  is  supposed 
to  be  open  on  campus  at  8:00 
p.m.  every  evening.  On  Sunday 
night  there  is  usually  a  movie 
in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall  which 
generally  ends  between  9:00 
and  9:30  p.m.  Usually  many 
students  who  attend  the  movie 
go  to  the  snack-bar  at  Sherman 
afterwards.  We  wene  not  able 
to  this  evening  because  of  the 
banquet.  Had  we  been  told  that 
the  snack-bar  would  not  be 
open  until  9:30  or  had  the 
snacit-bar  been  moved  to  Kutz 
the  gathering  outside  of  Sher- 
man would  not  have  occurred. 

2)  A  gentleman  from  the 
banquet  came  outside  to  try  to 
quiet  the  students.  1  tried  to 
explain  to  him  the  situation 
but  he  would  not  listen  saying 
tliat  we  were  "mocking  them," 
referring  to  tlie  banquet  at- 
tendants. Some  of  us  outside 
felt  that  we  were  being  mocked 
by  being  kept  from  the  Sher- 
man Student  Center  by  a  non- 
affiliate  of  the  school,  which 
leads  me  to  my  next  point. 

3)  It  has  been  stated  tliat  the 
American  Jewish  Historical  So- 
ciety would  not  interfere  with 
any  phase  of  student  life  at  the 

;  University.  After  this  inter- 
ference tonight  what  may  we 
expect  next  from  this  organiza- 
tion? 

In  conclusion  it  would  seem 
that  the  communication  and  or- 
ganization    which     have     been 
said  to  be  so  good  at  this  Uni- 
versity  are  still   confused   and 
could  use  some  improvement. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Stephen  M.  Abelman  '68 
April  2,  1967 


of  a  generally  misleading  arti- 
cle, I  have  been  accused  of  un- 
ethically refunding  to  myself 
my  $10.00  class  dues  without 
first  deducting  approximately 
$1.25  which  allegedly  should 
have  been  used  to  help  defray 
the  costs  of  Junior-Parent 
Weekend.  Undoubtedly  shaken 
by  the  enormity  of  my  supposed 
indiscretion.  Chuckle  has  obvi- 
ously failed  to  study  this  matter 
sufficiently.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind my  former  classmates  (if 
any  of  them  still  read  The  Jus- 
tice) of  several  points: 

(1)  It  was  the  established 
policy  of  our  class,  as  of  classes 
before,  to  refund  the  full 
amount  of  any  paid  dues  if  the 
student  left  prior  to  the  Senior 
year  (as  if  this  could  be  any 
recompense  for  leaving  Wal- 
tham), whether  or  not  he  had 
participated  in  any  class  activ- 
ities; and  this  was  done  in 
many  instances. 

(2)  When  Student  Council 
incurs  a  deficit  in  presenting  a 
concert,  they  certainly  do  not 
go  to  each  ticketbuyer  and  ask 
for  another  fifty  cents;  but 
rather  take  the  money  from 
the  treasury.  When  the  Admin- 
istration reneged  on  their 
promised  aid,  we  were  force<l 
to  take  the  deficit  from  the 
funds  on  hand. 

(3)  Chuck  claims  that  .we 
sponsored  the  Dick  Gregory 
concert  "without  the  knowl- 
edge" of  the  class.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  class  officers  were 
very  pleased  to  have  secured 
the  services  of  such  a  popular 
performer,  and  indicated  the 
sponsorship  of  the  concert  in 
all  advertising  and  publicity. 
If  Chuckie  would  now  do  the 
research  he  should  have  under- 
taken before  he  wrote  his  little 
article,  he  would  learn  that  his 
own  ignorance  of  a  fact  does 
not  mean  that  it  was  a  secret. 

(4)  Class  officers,  as  well  as 
all  students  who  organize  cam- 
pus activities,  give  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  non-reimbursed 
expense  in  their  activities,  and 
I  certainly  did  not  come  out  in 
the  black  after  my  brief  fling 
at  politics.  (Had  I  desired  quick 
and  immoral  profit,  1  would 
have  become  Director  of  Dining 
Halls.) 

The  situation  with  class  dues 
certainly  is  in  need  of  reform, 
but  misinformation  and  false 
accusations  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  best  way  to  bring  this  about. 

Jay  Lichman  (formerly)   'tJ7 

March  21,  1967 


the  cost  of  government;  there 
has  not  been  any. 

The  time  has  come  for  Stu- 
dent Council  to  investigate  the 
problem,  preparatory  to  at- 
tempting a  solution.  A  com- 
mittee should  be  set  up,  con- 
sisting of  both  members  and 
non-members  of  that  august 
body,  and  an  inquiry  into  all 
facets  of  student  financing 
iAiould  be  carried  out,  with  a 
report  both  to  Council  and  to 
the  student  body. 


Music 


Several  facts  stand  out.  The 
system  is  expensive;  it  is  in- 
equitable,  discriminating 
against  those  of  slender  re- 
sources; it  gives  a  thirty-five 
dollar  discount  to  those  who  do 
not  have  the  sufficient  s€»nse  of 
responsibility  to  pay  the  Activi- 
ties Fee;  it  means  that  a  few 
students  support  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  Student 
Union  through  voluntary  sub- 
scription. The  time  has  come 
to  do  something  to  bring  the 
system  up  to  date.  This  would 
be  far  more  valuable  to  the 
students  than  a  fight  over  class 
government. 

Jon  Margolis  '67 


To  the  Editors: 

I  am  a  Freshman  who  is  en- 
rolled in  Music  1.  One  of  Ihe 
many  services  provided  by  the 
Brandeis  Radio  Station,  WBRS, 
is  the  broadcasting  of  the  listen- 
ing assignments  for  this  course. 
However,  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion has  prevented  the  resi- 
dents of  Ridgewood  from  re- 
ceiving these  recordings.  It 
seems  that  B  A  G  is  the  villain 
once  again.  From  a  telephone 
conversation  between  a  Bran- 
deis student  and  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  WBRS,  I  understand 
that  B  &  G  refuses  to  maintain 
the  necessary  equipment  re- 
quired for  radio  transmissions 
to  Ridgewood,  even  though  this 
would  demand  little  effort  on 
their  p«art.  The  reason  for  this 
negligence  is  unknown.  As  Ed- 
itor of  the  Justice,  you  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  influ- 
ence which  if  exercised  will 
aid  in  remedying  this  out- 
rageous condition. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  at- 
tention. 

Sincerely, 

James  Mandon 


Lichman  Replies 

To  the  Editor: 

One  of  the  New  York  literati 
(among  whom  the  Justice  is  de 
rjgueur  reading)  has  brought 
to  my  attention  a  vicious  attack 
on  my  conduct  as  former  Treas- 
urer of  the  Class  of  "67.  penned 
by  your  sportswriter-turned- 
Goldfarb.  It  seems  that,  as  part 


Nader 

^Continued  from  Page  4) 
Nader  as  a  witness  before  Con- 
gressional committees.  General 
Motors  had  him  followed  by 
detectives,  propositioned  by 
women  and  threatened  by 
phone  calls.  According  to  Na- 
der General  Motors  spent  over 
ten  thousand  dollars  trying  to 
dig  up  evidence  of  homosexu- 
ality, drugs.  anti-Semitism  and 
subversion  in  his  life,  but  the 
detectives  were  clumsy  and 
naive  to  the  point  of  being  com- 
ical. ,  -  -   ... 

What  Mr.  Nader  would  like 
is  a  privately  financed  group  of 
independent  persons  like  him- 
self to  investigate  the  abuses  of 
the  big  powers;  he  personally 
does  not  intend  to  go  into  poli- 
tics since  he  believes  he  can  be 
most  effective  as  a  critic  if  he 
stays  away  from  groups.  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  a  man  like 
Nader  in  a  time  when  we  have 
given  up  hope  of  seeing  again 
the  iconoclastic  critic.  It  is  also 
pleasant  to  see  the  government 
and  industry  being  held  more 
responsible  lor  human  weliare. 


SAF 

To  the  Editor: 

Did  1  pay  my  thirty-five  dol- 
lar Activities  Fee  in  order  that 
I  might  pay  twenty  dollars 
more  for  Spring  Weekend,  and 
another  twenty-five  for  Senior 
Week?  Apparently  1  did.  for  it 
is  sure  that  I,  like  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  my  cohorts,  got  no- 
where near  thirty-five  dollars 
worth  of  use  out  of  Student 
Council-sponsored  activities. 

Several  months  ago.  1  wrote 
an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Justice.  At  that  time  1  pre- 
dicted that  the  Activities  Fee 
would  become  meaningless,  and 
that  the  studvnt  body  would 
find  itself  forced  to  pay  cash 
for  social  events  and  similar 
activities.  Not  "ven  as  great  a 
skeptic  as  myself  could  have 
foreseen  how  (juickly  my  pre- 
diction would  be  borne  out. 

It  may  be  arguetl  that  it  is 
my  own  fault  that  I  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  make  use  of  the  Fee. 
It  may  also  be  conclusively 
proved  that  the  talent  that  has 
been  obtained  for  Spring 
Weekend  could  i.ot  have  been 
reimbursed  under  the  Activi- 
ties Fee  system.  That  is  not  the 
point. 

The  Activities  Fee  was  a  ges- 
ture of  social  justice.  Under  it, 
no  Brandeis  student,  no  matter 
his  financial  status,  would  be 
deprived  of  entry  into  the 
manifold  delights  of  campus 
life.  The  system  has  always 
had  serious  economic  defects, 
but  at  least  it  had  the  merit  of 
an  idealistic  base. 

Recent  events  have  robbed 
the  system  of  its  purpose,  and 
have  turned  it  into  a  main- 
tenance fee  for  Student  Coun- 
cil. The  Justice  is  given  away 
to  anyone  who  will  take  it.  At 
most  events  there  is  only  spo- 
I  radic  enforcement  It  is  impos- 
'  sible  to  claim  inat  the  fee  is 
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Michael  Weinberger 
TWA  Campus  Representative 


He's  the  guy  to  know  when  it  comes  to  travel.  TWA 
specially  trained  him  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  go 
places  in  the  U.  S.  and  to  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia.  He's 
the  man  to  see  forTWA  50/50  Club  cards-you  can  get 
'cm  right  on  the  spot.  Working  with  your  local  travel 
agent,  he  can  help  you  with  travel  plans,  tours,  sched- 
ules, fares,  ticket  arrangements-right  on  campus. 

Easy?  Just  call  Mike  at  899-5646.  Tell  him  where 
you  want  to  go -and  he'll  warm  up  a  jet. 

Welcome  I  #  W^fll 
to  the  world  of 

TransWorld  Airlines 
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Levine Predicts Success'Batsmen  Fall  to  Suffolk,  6-3; 
In  Saturday  Meet    Tomorrow's  Opponent:  MIT 


'  The  Second  Annual  Brandeis 
Invitational  Track  Meet  is  due 
to  begin  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  at 
Gordon  Field.  Tlie  event  marks 
a  coming  of  age  of  track  and 
field  hero  at  Brandeis. 

Lack  of  interest  in  the  si>ort 
had  caused  temporary  cancela- 
tion of  it  a  few  years  ago,  and 
it  is  just  in  the  last  year  or  so 
that  the  program  has  started  to 
climb  back  on  its  feet  again. 
Twelve  teams  are  entered  in 
the  Invitational  this  year.  (As- 
sumption, Bentley,  Boston  St., 
Brandeis,  Bryant,  Gorham  St., 
Lowell  St ,  Lowell  Tech,  Lyn- 
don St.,  Norwich,  SMTI,  and  U. 
of  Maine),  and  there  will  be 
competition  in  all  NCAA 
events. 

Coach  Norm  Levine,  the 
guiding  (and  seemingly,  at 
times,  the  only)  force  behind 
the  meet,  is  optimistic  about 
his  team's  chances  of  improv- 
ing on  last  year's  sixth  place 
finish.  The  harriers  will  enter 
all  but  two  events,  and  all 
those  wlio  scored  points  last 
year  for  Brandeis  are  back  for 
another  go  at  it.    In  addition,  a 


4. 

good  crop  of  freshmen  threat- 
ens to  make  some  trouble  as 
well. 

Each  team  is  permitted  one 
entry  per  event,  and  each  man 
is  permitted  to  enter  one  indi- 
vidual event  and  a  relay.  For 
Levine,  a  major  problem  will 
be  to  decide  on  the  right  man 
for  the  right  race,  as  the  har- 
riers have  unheard  of  depth  in 
many  areas  this  year.  He  will 
be  conducting  his  own  set  of 
trial  heats  this  week  to  help 
him  reach  a  decision. 

The  meet  shapes  up  as  a  bat- 
tle between  Boston  St.,  Nor- 
wich, Brandeis,  and  U.  of 
Maine  for  top  honors,  and  Le- 
vine thinks  his  team  may  sur- 
prise a  lot  of  people. 

"I'd  like  to  invite  everybody 
to  the  meet,"  said  Levine,  "be- 
eau.se  the  support  of  the  school 
should  make  the  boys  do  even 
better  than  we  expect.  In  par- 
ticular, I'd  like  to  get  the  sup- 
port of  members  of  the  faculty 
and  the  Administration.  They 
would  see,  I  think,  how  far  the 
team  has  come,  and  how  far 
they  still  can  go.  Boys  can  be 
excellent  performers  both  aca- 
demically and  athletically,  and 
I  they  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop in  both  directions  if  they 
'  want  to  do  so." 


Four  errors  afield  and  lack  of 
timely  hitting  were  the  deter- 
mining factors  as  the  Brandeis 
baseball  nine  dropped  its  open- 
er last  Wednesday,  6-3,  to  Suf- 
folk at  Marcus  Field.  Captain 
Jim  Boyce  was  the  losing  pitch- 
er despite  hurling  a  solid  game 
and  Buzzy  Bordon,  brother-in- 
law  of  coach  Hubie  LeBlanc, 
was  the  victor  for  Suffolk. 

The  Judges  opened  the  scor- 
ing in  the  second  inning,  as  Jon 
S  p  a  c  k  led  off  with  a  single. 
After  Chris  Meyer  forced  Spack 
at  second,  catcher  Dave  Gor- 
don put  down  a  good  sacrifice 
bunt,  sending  Meyer  to  second. 
Jon  Berenson  followed  with  a 
bloop  single,  and  a  wild  pitch 
moved  the  runners  into  scoring 
position.  Then  leadoff  man  Eric 
Epstein  came  up  with  his  sec- 
ond hit  of  the  game,  a  line  shot 
to  center  scoring  both  Meyer 
and  Berenson. 

Suffolk  came  back  in  the 
third  inning  to  score  three  runs. 
A  trickier  down  the  third  base- 
line, on  which  Boyce  slipped 
attempting  to  make  the  play, 
and  a  windblown  flyball  double 
with  two  out  produced  two 
runs.  The  next  batter  knocked 
in  another  rue  as  he  smashed 
a  liner  into  left,  the  only  solid 
hit  of  the  game  for  the  visitors. 
Suffolk   added   a    run    in   the 


fourth  on  a  walk,  stolen  base, 
throwing  error,  and  a  sacrifice 
fly. 

Freshman  Mark  Hammer- 
schlag  came  on  for  Boyce  in  the 
sixth  and  hurled  three  innings 
of  hitless,  scoreless  ball.  Bran- 
deis scored  again  in  the  seventh 
inning  as  George  Frost  walked 
and  took  second  on  a  passed 
ball.  Boyce  { who  had  been 
playing  secohd  base)  lined  a 
solid  single  to  right  to  drive  in 
Frost  and  make  the  score  Suf- 
folk 4,  Brandeis  3. 

Suffolk  added  two  runs  in 
the  ninth  off  freshman  Mitch 
Pressman,  who  looked  much 
better  than  the  box  score  indi- 
cates. The  first  batter  lined  a 
single  off  the  glove  of  third- 
baseman  Hector  Martinez.  The 
next  man  bunted  and  when 
Pressman  threw  to  second  both 
men  were  safe.  Another  bunt 
followed  and  Pressman  tried  to 
get  the  runner  at  third.  How- 
ever, the  throw  got  through 
and  went  into  left  field.  One 
run  scored  but  left-fielder  Ep- 


stein managed  to  throw  out  a 
Suffolk  man  rounding  third. 
The  final  run  scored  when  Mar- 
tinez threw  away  a  grounder. 

Suffolk  garnered  only  four 
hits,  three  of  which  were  cheap, 
but  four  errors  by  the  hosts 
and  eight  bases  on  balls  great- 
ly helped  the  visitors.  On  the 
other  hand,  Brandeis  smashed 
ten  hits  ( Boyce  had  three,  Mar- 
tinez two,  Epstein  two),  but 
failed  to  come  through  when 
hits  meant  runs  as  they  strand- 
ed fourteen  runners  on  base. 
Tighter  fielding,  continued  fine 
pitching,  and  solider  hitting 
in  the  clutch,  will  assure  a  suc- 
cessful season  for  the  Judges. 


TRACK 

All  those  interested  In 
working  at  the  Brandeis  In- 
ternational this  Saturday 
should  see  Mrs.  Kenney  in 
the  Athletic  Office.  Duties 
may  include  setting  up 
equipment,  carrying  mes- 
sages, announcing,  etc. 


Lacrossemen  Batter  Back  Bay,  10-0; 
Fishman,  Bernstein  Star  in  Opener 

By  THE  STICKMAN 

The  Brandeis  Lacrosse  team  opened  the  sea.son  last  Thursday  with  a  10-0  victory  over  the 
Back  Bay  Lacrosse  Club.  The  victory  marked  the  first  official  win  by  a  Brandeis  Lacrosse  team; 
this  being  the  team's  second  year  in  existence.  The  afternoon  was  bleak  and  overcast;  a  steady 
rain  fell  in  almost  freezing  weather.  Under  normal  circumstances  the  game  would  have  been 
called  off  but  the  team  had  been  frustrateC  too  frequently  in  the  past  by  the  weather  to  let  this 
haoDcn  again  The  squad  had  built  itself  up  for  the  game  both  mentally  and  physically  and  a 
Lctnnnomont  would  have  been  very  damaging  to  team  morale.  Fortunately  the  field  was  in 
S?atKTonditTon  since  ft  had  been  rolled  a  few  hours  before  game  time.  Last  year  the  Judges 
sXr^  a  13  2  thrashing  at  the  hands  of  this  same  club  and  they  were  determined  to  prove  to 
themselves  (and  BB)  that  they  were  no  longer  patsies.  ,  ..      t    ..   r       *i      r.i        .,«^  wi.;«« 

inemseiyes  ^^""  •      ',         pf    Bobby  Bersson  got  possession  of  the  ball  for  the  Blue  and  White 
He  bmught  U^SowrtfUMd  toWard  tL  BB  goal  and  at  5:18.  Rich  Fishman  scored  the  first  and  what 
nrovertrbe  the  deciding  goal  for  the  Judges.   This  set  the  tempo  of  the  game;  the  play  dur  ng 
thrfirst  half  was  car^^^^^  entirely  at  BB's  end   of  the  field.    When  brough     over  to  the 

Rl.nHo  .  end  of  the  field    the  defense  would  quickly  force  a    turnover.    The   statistics  certainly 
verifv  this    dur  ngtlc^gam^^^  took  57  shots  compared  to  the   'onicial"  14  made  by  Back 

Bay    ActualirBBon^^^^^  which  Brandeis  goalie  Steve  Schulman  deftly 

stopped. 


BB  goalie  Rutledge  was  much* 
busier,  with  25  saves.    For  the   rrr 
day.   Schulman   was  credited  j   1  CnillS 
with  eight  saves.    Most  of  the 
time   he   was   just   a    spectator 
watching  the  game  at  the  other 
end    of   the    field.     His   biggest 
problem  was  keeping  warm  in 
the   icy  weather.    The  team 
showed  that  nine  weeks  of  con- 


Teatn  Loses 
Takes  on  Stonehill 


to  SMTI; 
Tomorrow 


After  only  two  days  of  out-* 


1  ^  41,. f  «.««  tifoow^  OT  fiiM-    door  practice,  the  Brandeis  ten-    matches   provided    some   excit- 

S^''T^ynn?H  OPT  using  five  nis  team  traveled  to  Dartmouth,  mg  moments.  Bruce  Shpiner 
1'Sh!  ^tho  sauad  Uterally  Massachusetts,  la.st  Saturday  to  paying  number  three,  flashed 
"^  R.^t  Rw  in?o  tL  e^^^^^^^  face  a  strong  SMTI  sextet  on  an  ^^e  of  his  fabled  Brookline 
ThT>    Dlave^fviere^^^^^  unfamiliar  indoor  surface^  De-   High  form   in  bowing  out   10-6 

whV  thT  baTl  was^  on  the  I  spite  a  6-1  losing  effort.  Coach  to  his  more  experienced  coun- 
ground   there  would  usually  be  |  Foley's  charges  struck  a  num- ,  terpart. 

a  mass  of  Blue  and  White  play-  ber  of  encouraging  notes  in  this,  rj,^^^  ^^g^  interesting  match 
ers   there   and    any   BB    player   first  contest  of  the  season.  |  ^^  ^he  day  pitted   freshman 

nearby  would  be  quickly  Suffering  from  an  unavoid-  Mark  Schulman  against  The 
knocked  out  of  the  play.  |  able    lack    of    practice,    Bernie   Oldest  Intercollegiate  Competi- 

The  scoring   leaders  were  1  Rous  and  Gerry  Katz,  at  posi-   tor    in    America.    Harold    Bar- 
Rick  Fishman.  with  three  goals  i  tions  one  and   two.   succumbed    rington,    at    51    years    of    age. 


and  an  assist,  and  John  Bern- 
stein with  the  same  totals.  Both 
are  agile  and  quick  attack  men 
with  bullet-like  shots.  They 
work  well  together  and  also 
individually,  frequently  spin- 
ning off  the  defensive  man  to 
get  an  open  shot.  The  remain- 
ing four  goals  were  scored  by 
Larry  Shar,  Elliot  Cohen,  Rick 
Brodsky  and  Bob  Bersson.  Shar 
scored  his  from  the  crease  with 
a  flick  shot  after  getting  the 
pass  from  Bernstein.  Bob  Bers- 
son's  goal  was  a  beauty;  he 
picked  the  ball  up  at  Brandeis' 
end  of  the  field  and  sprinted 
down  field  eluding  body  and 
poke  checks,  to  score  his  goal 
from  about  15  yards  out. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  big 
difference  in  the  game  was  the 
speed  and  endurance  of  the 
midfielders.  The  first  midfield, 
made  up  of  Tony  Filoso,  Rick 
Brodsky  and  Bob  Bersson  pro- 
vided offensive  power  and 
strong  defense.  The  second 
midfield,  comprised  of  Bobby 
Franks,  Al  Wertheimer,  and 
Danny  Estow,  showed  fine  de- 
fence  and   skilled   stick-work. 


to  their  opponents  by  identical  i  proved  to  be  a  wily  tennis  play- 
10-1    margins,    but    ensuing   er  in  his  return  to  the  collegiate 

ranks  after  an  extended  leave 

""■  "^  of  absence.  Only  a  junior,  Bar- 

The  third  mid-field,  of  Harold  rington  was  remarkably  steady 
Boll,  Chriss  McGloughlin  and  ,  as  he  held  off  Shulman's  late 
Frank    Brucker    worked    effec- 1  surge  and  recorded  a  10-8  vie- 


tively  in  man-down  situations 
(when  the  other  team  has  one 
more  man  because  one  of  our 
players  has  fouled  out  for  a 
certain  period  of  a  time.)  Led 
by  Howie  Beckman,  the  de- 
fense completely  stymied  any 
offensive  moves  by  Back  Bay. 
Beckman,  Mickey  Lemle  and 
Chris  Dadian  helped  Goalie 
Shulman  clear  the  ball  adeptly. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  game, 
when  victory  was  assured,  the 
defensemen  played  offense  and 
vice-versa.  With  this  setup,  the 
defense  unofficially  got  into  the 
scoring  picture  as  well.  Mickey 
Lemle's  shot  went  in  the  goal 
and  was  quickly  brushed  out 
again  by  the  B.B.  goalie.  The 
referee  disallowed  the  goal 
since  he  did  not  see  it  go  in. 
The  next  game  will  be  played 
tomorrow  at  Gordon-Marcus 
Field  against  Babson. 


tory. 

Freshman  Neil  Ward  and  let- 
terman  Paul  Hymowitz  dropped 
similar  10-7  decisions,  but  both 
felt  that  they'd  have  their  re- 
venge when  SMTI  comes  to 
Brandeis  later  in  the  Spring. 
Asked  how  he  is  able  to  see 
his  opponent  through  a  veil  of 
curly  hair,  Hymowitz  com- 
mented only  that  "a  form  of 
radar  is  involved." 

Refusing  to  allow  a  shutout, 
George  Zelenka  and  partner 
Mark  Mehler  won  convincingly 
in  the  day's  only  doubles  match. 
Coach  Foley  noted  that  the 
temporary  loss  of  Jon  Yates  to 
the  theatre  arts  department  was 
a  major  factor  in  the  team's  de- 
feat. With  Jon's  return,  and  a 
few  more  days  of  practice,  to- 
morrow's home  opener  against 
Stonehill  should  provide  the 
initial  victory  of  the  season. 


1.  Jane,  marry  me  and 
everything  you've 
ever  dreamed  of 
will  be  yours. 

Tell  me. 


2.  Vacatioas  on  the 
Cote  d'Azurl 


Uhhuh. 


3.  Peiitliou.se 
ill  town! 


Go  on. 


4.  Charpje  accounts 
everywhere! 

Yes. 


5.  Oversijw 
close  til 


Right. 


6.  And  to  top  it  all  oflF, 
I'll  take  out  a  terrific 
Living  In.surance  policy 
from  Equitable  that 
will  guarantee  you  and 
our  kids  a  lifetime  of 
wonderful  security. 

I  knew  you  had  an 
ace  up  your  sleeve, 
you  naughty  boy. 


For  information  about  Living  Insurance,  see  The  Man  from  Equitable, 
For  career  opportunities  at  Equitable,  see  your  Placement  Officer,  or 
write:  Patrick  ScoUard,  Manpower  Development  Division. 

The  CQUITABIC  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Homo  Office:  1285  Ave.  of  the  AmericM,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
An  EqtMl  Opportunity  Employgr,  M/F       OEquiuble  1967 
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C«mpus  Americaiii  for  D«in«- 
crofic  Action  will  present  Greg 
Binut  '64,  o  ipeciol  student  who 
spent  two  yeors  in  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Afghoniston,  discussing 
his  OKperiences  there  and  show- 
ing slides  tonight  mf  8:00  in 
Nothon  Seifer  Hall. 

CADA  will  also  sponsor  a  lec- 
ture by  Dr.  Herbert  Morcuse, 
formerly  Professor  of  Politics  ot 
Brandeis  and  now  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  ot 
the  University  of  California  (La 
Jollo),  on  Thursday  evening.  May 
4.  The  speech  will  be  held  in 
Nathan  Seifer  at  9:00.  SAF  is 
required  for  both  events. 


COUNCIL   ELECTION 
Stephen    Deitsch    won    Hm    vacant 
••or    on    Council    in    the     sophomore 
close  in  on  election  hoM  lest  Wednes- 

Final  tallies  showed  Deitsch  with 
7S  votes  out  of  the  1SS  bollots  cost. 
The  other  two  condidotes,  Sidney 
Blumenthol  ond  Lorry  Joseph,  re- 
ceived 42  ond  27  votes,  respectively. 

There  were  severol  write-in  and  sev- 
•ffol  votes  were  disollowed. 


ORIENTATION 

The  OrientoHon  Committee  will 
meet  tonight  in  Olin-Song  ot  7  pjn. 
Attendonce  is  mondotory  for  those 
who  wont  to  work  on  next  Septem- 
ber's Orientation  Week. 
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Ex- Senior  Officers 
Decline  Old  Posts 

Four  ex-officers  from  the  Senior  Class  refused  to  accept 
positions  on  a  Council  Committee  to  run  class  functions  for  the 
rest  of  this  year. 

Peter  Chabot,  Jeff  Rubman,  Hermine  Stern,  and  Norm 
Aaronson  signed  a  circular  this  week  announcing  their  dis- 
appointment with  Council's  treatment  of  them.  They  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  not  being  able  to  act  as  representatives  for 
the  Senior  Class  in  discussions  with  the  Administration  over  the 
commencement  issue. 

These  four  individuals,  as  class  officers,  were  negotiating 
with  the  Administration  about  the  valedictory  until  April  4.  An 
SBR  decision  abolished  the  legal  basis  of  class  government  at 
Brandeis,  however,  and  the  officers  became  powerless. 

Chabot,  Rubman,  Stern,  and  Aaronson  maintained  that  their 

efforts  to  achieve  a  settlementii 

with     the     administration 


Sathar,  Student  Committee  Concur 
On  Groduution  Speoker  Selections 


A     student    committee    met*!* 
with      President      Sachar      on 
Thursday,  April  13,  to  discuss 
commencement  procedure. 

The  committee  was  com- 
posed of  Peter  Goodman  and 
Bob  Sherman,  both  senior 
representatives  on  Student 
Council;  Council  President 
Martin  Pernick,  from  the  Jun- 
ior Class;  Justin  Simon,  Coun- 
cil Vice  President,  from  the 
Sophomore  Class;  freshman 
representative  Rand  Engel; 
and  Harry  Kreisler,  off-Coun- 
cil senior. 

All  classes  were  represented 


on 

commencement  problems  were 
up  to  then  successful  and  should 
have  been  continued.  They 
were  upset  when  Council  by- 
passed them,  taking  over  all 
negotiations,  without  appoint- 
ing any  of  the  offices  to  the  new 
committee  dealing  with  the  is- 
sue. 

"At  no  time  has  Council 
bothered  to  discuss  this  situa- 
tion with  the  class  and  the  Sen- 
ior Class  officers,"  the  circular 
charged. 

The  four  announced  that  re- 
funds of  class  dues  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible. 


Faculty  To  Weigh 
Course  Load  and 
General  Education 

The  Brandeis  faculty  will 
meet  this  week  to  discuss  the 
proposals  on  course  load  and 
general  education  requirements 
of  the  EPC  Subcommittee  on 
Undergraduate    Instruction. 

EPC  co-chairmen  Jay  Kauf- 
man and  Rick  Kay  met  on  Sat- 
urday with  University  Presi- 
dent Abram  Sachar  in  what 
they  termed  one  of  their  peri- 
odic meetings  with  him.  Both 
Kaufman  and  Kay  reported  Dr. 

Sachar's  commitment  "to  con- 
tinue working  with  EPC  on 
course  overcrowding  and  other 
areas  of  educational  reform  to 
a  fruitful  conclusion." 

Dr.  Sachar  indicated  that  the 


Brandeis  Delegation 
Joins  War  Protest 


By    STEVEN   KRAMER        ^ 

About  300  Brandeis  students 
joined  a  crowd  estimated  at 
between  125,000  and  600,000 
in  the  New  York  Spring  Mob- 
ilization to  Protest  the  War.  A 
similar  demonstration  at  San 
Francisco  drew  an  estimated 
50,000  people.  No  Brandeis  stu- 
dents were  known  to  be  present 
there. 

Many  Brandeis  students 
came  to  New  York  on  four 
chartered  buses,  while  others 
arrived  by  car  and  plane.  They 
converged  on  the  Central  Park 
Sheep  Meadow,  many  of  them 
finding  the  main  Brandeis 
delegation,  which  was  situated 
with  other  New  England  col- 
leges. 

Though  the  march  was  sup- 
posed to  begin  at  12:00.  many 
marchers  did  not  leave  the 
area  of  the  park  until  hours 
later.  The  official  march  route 
was  along  59th  St.  down  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  and  across  47th 
St.  to  the  U.  N.  Many  people 
joined  a  Harlem  delegation 
which  marched  illegally  but 
swiftly  and  vociferously 
down  7th  Avenue  until  Times 
Square.  Chanting  such  slogans 
as  "Hey,  hey,  LBJ,  How  Many 
Kids  Did  You  Kill  Today", 
and  "Hell  No,  We  Won't  Go", 
the  group  met  more  with  sur- 
prise than  with  overt  hostility. 
A  member  of  the  American 
Nazi  Party  was  sighted  on 
42nd  Street,  and  counter- 
pickets  were  scattered  in  the 
Administration        is        making  i  march    area,    but    in    general, 


sailed  the  war  as  racist,  and 
stated  his  opposition  to  the 
drafting  of  young  men  "par- 
ticularly young  black  Ameri- 
cans". 

The  rally  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco included  Robert  Scheer 
of  Ramparts  Magazine,  Julian 
Bond  and  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King. 


every  effort  to  avoid  repetition 
of  this  year's  problems.  The 
co-chairmen  said  that  the  re- 
port of  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  Academic  Administration 
Bernard  M.  Levinson,  an  ex- 
tensive study  on  class  size,  will 
be  released  shortly,  and  that 
the  registrar's  office  and  Dean 
of  Academic  Administration 
Peter  Diamandopoulos  are 
working  together  to  avoid  any 
obvious   problems. 

Kaufman  and  Kay  are  also 
considering  Brandeis'  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  to  be  one 
of  ten  project  schools  in  a  study 
of  course  and  teacher  evalua- 
tion and  student  involvement 
in  curricula  planning.  The 
grant  has  been  given  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  the  National 
Student  Association. 

The  EPC  also  noted  that  the 
teaching  award  winner  will  be 
announced  soon. 


there  was  little  trouble.  A 
contingent  of  3000  policoi^en 
was  stationed  near  the  demon- 
strators, the  largest  police 
guard  since  Krushchev's  visit 
in  1960. 

Earlier,  about  200  anti-war 
demonstrators  burnt  their 
draft  cards  in  Central  Park. 
According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  the  draft-card  burners 
were  a  mixed  group,  including 
"button-wearing  hippies"  and 
"earnest  students". 

The  climax  of  the  march 
(for  those  who  succeeded  in 
getting  there)  was  the  rally 
held 
PI 
ti 


HIGHLIGHTS   OF   THE 
MARCH 


on  the  committee,  said  Pern- 
ick, because  a  solution  to  the 
commencement  issue  was  de- 
sired for  future  graduations, 
not  just  for  this  year's.  This 
was  the  proposed  justification 
for  the  intervention  of  Council 
as  the  negotiating  agent. 

The  committee  reported  to 
President  Sachar  that  a  feel- 
ing of  mistrust  existed  between 
students  and  administration  on 
the  running  of  commencement. 

President  Sachar  agreed  to 
have  a  student  appointed 
speaker  at  this  year's  com- 
mencement if  the  senior  class 
desires  it.  Since  the  valedic- 
torian has  already  been  chosen 
by  the  Administration,  Sachar 
proposed  the  addition  of  a  sa- 
lutatorian,  selected  by  the 
senior  class,  who  could  speak 
at  the  Baccalaureate.  He  con- 
sidered the  proposed  poll  of 
the  senior  class  to  choose  from 
the  top  ten  seniors  in  aca- 
demic standing  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable method. 

Sachar  said  that  it  was  too 
late  to  revoke  the  choice  of 
this  year's  valedictorian  with- 
out causing  himself  and  the 
speaker  ombarras.sment.  He 
agreed  with  the  students  that 
the  administration  does  not 
necessarily  have  sole  preroga- 
tive in  choosing  the  valecdic- 
torian  and  other  speakers.  Dr. 
Sachar  "saw  no  objection"  to 
changing    selection    procedure. 

Asim  Erdilek,  a  Wien  stu- 
dent from  Turkey,  will  make 
the  valedictory  speech  this 
June,  and  Peter  Chabot  will 
speak  as  President  of  the  Sen- 
ior Class.  The  theme  of  the  ex- 
ercises will  be  international 
education. 

At  the  Student  Council  meet- 
ing on  Thursday  night,  it  was 
decided  to  take  a  poll  of  the 
Senior  class  today  in  the  li- 
brary lobby  from  10  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  The  poll  was  designed 
to  see  if  the  seniors  want  to 
add  a  commencement  speaker 
and,  if  necessary,  to  determine 
selection  procedures. 

Seniors  were  given  a  three 
•paragraph'  balltet.  The  first 
paragraph  explained  Dr.  Sa- 
char's approval  (and  Coun- 
cil's) of  the  selection  of  a 
salutatorian    by    a    poll    listing 


the  top  ten  seniors  in  class 
standing. 

The  second  paragraph  asked 
seniors  to  choose  a  selection 
procedure  for  a  graduation 
speaker. 

The  third  paragraph  asked  all 
seniors,  regardless  of  their  re- 
sponses to  the  second  para- 
giaph,  to  select  a  speaker 
from   the  top   ten   listing. 

Only  the  approved  method 
of  selection  will  be  publicly 
announced.  Results  of  the  top 
ten  will  be  kept  confidential. 
If  the  top  ten  in  academic 
standing  is  the  approved 
method  of  selection,  the  lead- 
ing vote  getter  will  be  con- 
tacted. If  he  agrees  to  be  the 
speaker,  his  name  will  be  re- 
leased. 

If  not,  the  second  choice  will 
be  notified.  If  this  person  does 
not  wish  to  be  speaker.  Stu- 
dent Council  will  hold  a  spe- 
cial meeting  to  decide  further 
action.  Selection  of  the  saluta- 
tory speaker  will  not  go  be- 
yond the  person  receiving  the 
second  largest  numl)er  of  votes. 

"Council  is  conducting  this 
poll  in  this  manner  in  an  at- 
tempt to  repudiate  charges 
that  it  is  not  interested  in  con- 
sulting the  senior  class  on  this 
issue,"  Council  President  Pern- 
ick said. 


Harvard  Dean  Warns 
Frosh  on  Drug  Use 

Harvard's  Dean  John  U.  Monro,  in  a  mes.sage  distributed 
last  week,  warned  the  class  of  1970  that  "serious  di.sciplinary 
action,  up  to  and  including  dismissal,"  would  be  taken  against 
any  student   "stupid   enough   to   misuse   his   time   here   fooling  j  o[^»jiaU?s^uch  Ui in gs  as  stude^^ 

around  with  illegal  and  dangerous  drugs."  A  five  page  pamphlet 

on  the  medical  aspects  of  marijuana  and  LSD,  written  by  the 

university  medical  services,  accompanied  the  letter. 

The  Harvard  Crim.son  had  published  a   report  two  weeks 

ago  about  drug  use  on  campus,  estimating  that  25  to  30  percent 

of   the    undergraduates   had   at^ 

least  tried  marijuana.    The   .  » \i  j.    i.  .^^^i    lUn.*    ..,;ii    u^    ,.,,,.^u^.„.a 

now^n^nor   aUo    rpnorfod    that    because  of  Harvard's  house  sys- ,  ment    that    will    l>e    purchased 

"mTrr^reshmtm     fhjrever"   ^r    """7  "'"  T'""''  """'Y'    YZJ!i' a^TZno'Jiuol    wfu 
..,^^«  .■c.;«rt  »v.o^ii..o«^  «^  T  CO    cla.ssmcn   live   in   houses  under    hoped    that    .somo    parties    will 

iddi 


'New'  Parties, 

Mixers,  Trips 

Being  Planned 

The  organizational  meeting 
of  the  new  social  committee 
was  held  last  week  to  discuss 
plans  for  Spring  Weekend  and 
next  year's  events.  Co-chair- 
man Jo  Anne  Chernev  and 
Steve  Adler  stressed  that  the 
committee  is  trying  to  expand 
botii  the  quantity  and  the  qual- 
ity  of   activities   at   Brandeis. 

Although  Spring  Weekemd 
falls  under  the  budget  granted 
to  the  last  social  committee, 
the  new  committee  is  trying 
to  make  May  11-14  a  "real 
"weekend"  in  spite  of  financial 
limitations 

Besides  the  two  concerts  and 
the  dance,  a  kiteflying  contest 
on  the  Chapel  Field  is  being 
plajined  for  Saturday  after- 
noon and  a  barbeque  for  Sun- 
day. The  committee  expressed 
its  hopes  that  from  now  on  stu- 
dents will  not  feel  "ashamed" 
to  invite  dates  to  a  Brandeis 
Weekend  l>ecause  of  the  lack 
of   activities. 

Next  year,  when  the  new  so- 
cial committee  has  time  for  the 
requisite  plans,  it  hopes  to  co- 


productions,  and   sports  events 
with  weekends. 

The  committee  is  also  plan- 
ning to  hold  a  party  almost 
every  week  next  year.  Many 
will  feature  bands;  .some  will 
ut.lize  new  di.scotheque  equip- 


could  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means.  He  said  that  the  march 
was  a  "most  hopeful  sign"  in- 
dicating that  we  must  not  des- 
pair.   Stokely    Carmichael    as- 


many    responses    addressed    to 
the  Dean. 

The    message    probably    was 
distributed    only    to    freshmen 


f 


I 


The  Crim.son  editorial  board  Intercollegiate  and  Graduate 
has  not  as  yet  met  to  prepare  Mixers  are  also  scheduled,  in 
any  editorial  comment  on  Dean  addition  to  BATOMAC— Bran- 
Monro's  message.  '        (Continued  on  Pa^^e  7) 
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Valedictory 

Dr  Sachar's  promise  to  allow  the  senior  pickeil  in  to- 
day's i>oll  to  speak  at  baccalaureate  is  a  welcome  sign  ol 
administrative  recognition  of  the  student's  right  to  a  say 
in  the  planning  of  commencement  exercises.  Even  more 
welcome  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sachar  and  a  student  com- 
mittee will  hammer  out  a  permanent  proceilure  to  guaran- 
tee a  student  voice  in  future  commencements.  This  wivuld 
eliminate  a  long-standing  source  of  friction  between 
seniors  and  Administration. 

The  last-moment  settlement  of  this  issue  should  point 
out  the  neiMl  for  some  mechanism  for  resolving  future  con- 
tn)versies  before  they  erupt  into  full-bloom  crises.  The 
Justice  hopes  that  in  the  near  future  some  method  will  be 
develoi)ed  for  institutionalizing  the  solution  of  intra-Uni- 
versity  disputes  through  a  proceilure  involving  studenUs, 
faculty,  and  Administration. 

Class  Officers 

The  senior  class  officers  have  made  the  wisest  decision 
of  their  term— they  have  decided  to  resign  their  offices. 
While  congratulating  them  on  their  excellent  decision,  we 
fear  that  it  was  not  prompted  by  the  manifold  substantive 
reasons  which  might  lead  U)  such  an  action— lack  of  stu- 
dent confidence,  mishandling  of  the  commencement  issue, 
squandering  of  fumls,  but  rather,  by  pique,  pure  and 
simple. 

Nothing  in  their  tenure  of  office  became  them  like  the 
leaving  of  it.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  class  officers 
only  serveil  to  confuse  the  student  body  by  presenting 
them  with  an  extra  set  of  officers  whose  function  was 
never  clear,  and  who  were  not  responsible  to  any  legisla- 
tive botly.  Thus,  it  was  always  difficult  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  class  officers  were  representative  of  the  class. 
The  proliferation  of  governmental  agencies  on  a  campus 
as  apathetic  as  Brandeis  has  only  serve<l  to  weaken  con- 
cern in  student  government.  Thus,  class  officers  rarely  ex- 
cited any  great  student  interest,  and  elections  were  often 
not  contested. 

As  for  the  sj^ecific  contentions  presented  in  the  senior 
class  officers'  statement  of  last  Saturday,  we  wish  to  ix)int 
out  that  the  class  officers  alone  seem  to  have  felt  that  they 
were  making  ''suflicient  progress  to  warrant  our  continued 
involvement"  in  the  valedictorian  issoie.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  it  was  the  class  ollicers  who  had  accepted  an 
unfortunate  change  in  the  choice  of  valedictorian,  and 
who  only  found  it  ntniessary  to  negotiate  when  they  found 
they  had  alienated  their  own  class. 


Spring 


When  we  were  younger,  the  whole  affair  was  much 
more  suitably  ordered.  Springs  were  invariably  delicate 
antl  urgent,  full  of  imix}rceptible  twings  and  twitches,  an 
elegant  mwleration  between  the  school  year  and  summer 
vacation.  Now  that  we  are  adults,  we  can  hardly  exi>ect 
the  same  treatment.  These  last  days  have  been  cold,  driz- 
zly, damp  and  uncomfortable.  In  fact,  the  entire  season 
strikes  us  as  a  personal  affront.  The  Justice  deplores  the 
intrusion  into  student  life  of  weather  that  boars  our  needs 
and  our  schedules  so  little  in  mind.  Our  sense  of  reality 
has  developed  enough.  Leave  us  with  something. 


To  the  Editor: 

In  a  country  such  as  ours, 
in  which  a  hierarchy  based  on 
racist  myths  is  in  fact  an  un- 
conscious attitude  of  mind,  one 
soon  comes  to  regard  as  typi- 
cal of  the  liberal  his  fluctiaa- 
tion  between  a  concihatory 
condescension  and  a  bewild- 
ered and  shocked  innocence: 
the  privileged  cannot  always 
encompass  and  therefore,  like 
the  author  of  your  recent  ar- 
ticle Brandeis  Black  and  White 
misinterpret  or  ridicule  the  ex- 
pressions of  those  whose  crude 
reality  they  cannot  wholly 
credit. 

In  a  style  reminiscent  of 
Time  magazine  Mr.  Gerstel 
pretends  to  an  intellectual  ob- 
jectivity which  is  in  fact  a 
cloak  for  a  flippant  attitude 
with  which  he  ridicules  what 
he  has  gratuitously  assumed  is 
the  collective  position  of  the 
black  community,  e.g.,  "a  new 
anger,  and  al.so  a  new  hope- 
lessness has  come  over  the  Ne- 
gro community."  The  article 
was  more  impressionistic  than 
informative,  intimating  a  sense 
of  "hopelessness"  and  embit- 
terment  among  blacks  here 
and  in  America's  black  j:het- 
toes,  e.g.,  "Sometimes  you  feel 
like  just  have  it  out.  Like  .  .  . 
another  Watts,  but  Watts  is  al- 
ready forgotten  now  man  .  .  . 
trouble  with  this  country  is 
everything  is  forgotten."  He 
further  spt^aks  of  what  he  has 
incorrectly  termed  the  "Afro 
Club",  and  makes  l,.  unauthor- 
ized and  incorrect  statement 
about  our  organization  and  its 
viewpoint.  We  are  supposed  to 
have  said,  "[A  black  student's] 
ad  pretty  much  spoke  for  all 
of  them  land  that]  maybe 
someday  [we]  would  .  .  .  tell 
I  white  students]  how  uncom- 
fortable it  is  being  black  at 
Jewish  Brandeis."  It  is  a  vague, 
liberal  article,  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  it  passes  for  ob- 
jective journalism. 

A  confrontation,  to  which 
Mr.  Gerstel  alludes,  did  occur 
between  black  and  white  stu- 
dents at  Brandeis.  However, 
the  confrontation  for  the  black 
students  was  neither  the  ex- 
pression of  a  "new"  anger  nor 
of  any  "hopelessness",  but 
rather  our  recognition  Ihat  we 
colored  [people],  in  this  "his- 
torical evolution,  have  con- 
sciously grasped  and  grasped 
in  its  full  breadth  the  notion 
of  our  particular  uniqueness, 
the  notion  of  just  who  we  are 
and  what,  and  that  we  are 
ready,  [in  every  way],  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  which 
proceed  from  this  coming  into 
consciousness."  lAime  Cesairel 
The  anger  is  a  recognition 
of  the  historical  and  contem- 
porary position  of  the  black 
man  in  America.  We  are  de- 
claring our  common  anger  at 
this  position,  at  the  intellec- 
tualized  liberality  of  whites 
who  are  principally  responsi- 
ble for  the  black  man's  status, 
and,  above  all,  at  whites'  con- 
tinuous refusal  to  acknowledge 
this  responsibility. 

Thx}  Brandeis  Afro-Ameri- 
can Society  is  a  gathering  of 
black  students  whose  purposes 
is  to  deal  with  the  common 
problems  of  black  people  in 
America,  to  re-establish,  re- 
affirm and  strengthen  their  ties 
with  the  ghetto,  and  in  so 
doing  seek  to  aid  it  and  them- 
selves. Black  people  must 
join  to  face  and  deal  with  by 
themselves  the  problems  con- 
fronting them,  because  it  is  now 
psychologically  necessary.  The 
response  at  Cholmondeley's  to 
our  anger,  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Gerstel's  article,  and  the  fact 
of  racism  in  this  country  defi- 
nitely indicate  both  the  need 
and  necessity  for  such  a  unifi- 
cation and  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  ours. 

The  Brandeis  Afro-Ameri- 
can Society  Chairman- 
Lloyd  Daniels 
14  April  1967 


which  they  made.  Their  com- 
ments were  hardly  ridiculous. 
Nor  is  my  statement  that  those 
comments  were  indicative  of 
a  new  anger  and  a  new  home- 
lessness  anything  remotely  re- 
sembling ridicule.  If  Lloyd 
and  the  rest  of  the  society 
thinks  it  is  they  are  fcemg 
paranoiac. 

The  society  also  states  that 
my  description  of  the  occur- 
ence at  Cholmondeley's  is  in- 
accurate and  sugggests  a  quote 
from  Aime  Cesaire  as  an  al- 
ternative. The  quote  from 
Cesaire  is  impressive  and  it 
is  also  an  accurate  description 
of  the  Cholmondeleys  evening. 
But  my  comment  and  Ce- 
saire's  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. They  are  complement-, 
arv.  The  new  anger  (and  sad- 
ly enough  the  new  hopeless- 
ness) are  new  just  because 
they  are  articulated.  They  in- 
dicate just  the  sort  of  "coming 
into  consciousness"  that  Ce- 
saire writes  of. 


GERSTEL'S  REPLY 

The  Society's  description  of 
my  article  is  inaccurate  at  all 
points  but  one  (I  did  misterm 
the  Afro-American  Society  the 
Afro  Club.)  Here  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  responding  to 
two  criticisms.  I  am  accused 
of  ridiculing  the  blacks  who 
spoke  at  Cholmondeleys  How- 
ever, my  article  consists  en- 
tirely   of   quotes   of   comments 


Grimm  Thanked 

To  the  Editor: 

We  wish  to  thnnk  Mr.  Nor- 
man Grimm,  Mr.  Sam  Gold- 
berg, Murray  Gordon,  and  the 
members  of  the  Sherman  Din- 
ing Hall  staff  for  providing  us 
with  the  excellent  early  morn- 
ing breakfast  on  this  past  Sat- 
urday (4/15). 

We  are  greatly  appreciative 
of  their  hard  work  in  prepar- 
ing over  160  breakfasts  and 
close  to  200  box  lunches,  all 
accomplished  by  5:30  AM.,  en- 
abling us  to  set  out,  "almost  on 
schedule,"  for  the  Spring  Mo- 
bilization march  in  New  York. 
We  know  that  this  spirit  ano' 
sense  of  efficiency  will  remain 
now,  as  in  the  past,  a  prime 
characteristic  of  our  dining 
service. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Jon  Etra 

for  the  "Brandeis  Spring 
Mobilization" 

April  16,  1967 

To  the  Eclitor: 

I    want    you    to    know    that 
there    could     have    been    con- 
ceived nothing  with  a  strong- 
er appeal  for  me  than  the  Jus- 
tice's   current     anagram     con- 
tests.    It's    right   up   my   alley! 
My  mind  is  just  starting  to  be- 
come thoroughly  saturated  with 
the    set   of   letters   in    question 
(Oi  to  have  them  firmly  stamp- 
ed upon  it  in  gold,  as  it  were); 
so  I  hope  the  contest  will  run 
long  enough   for   me   really  to 
get   into  form.   My   initial  pro- 
duction   was    as    follows:    DE- 
NUDE TAN   VIRGINS   CHAS- 
TELY.   Intriguing,    I    thought, 
but  I  wasn't  sure  about  its  so- 
cial   relevance;    so    then,    con- 
sidering the  situation  at   hand, 
I  came  up  with:   ERECT  AND 
UNVEIL    THY    SAD    SIGN.    I 
decided  next   that  an  anagram 
celebrating   the   occasion   being 
observed  today  was  called  for; 
hence,    GENTLE    THURSDAY 
—SIN    CAVED    IN.    Finally,    I 
emerged    with    a    rallying-cry 
for  students  who  feel  that  the 
trees    around    campus    should 
not  bo  cut  down  to  make  way 
for    new    buildings:    GLADED 
UNIVERSITY    ENCHANTS. 

Well,  I  shall  continue  to 
work  on  the  problem.  By  the 
way,  after  reading  in  the  Jus- 
tice article  of  last  Tuesday 
headed  "Castle  Violated"  that 
seven  Brandeis  students  *'re- 
stored  the  virgin  name"  of  the 
Castle,  I  concluded  that  this 
incident  must  have  been  a 
precedent-setter  insofar  as  be- 
being  violated  served  to  restore 
virginity! 

Yours  truly, 

Barbara    Klein    '68 
April  13,  1967 

PS. — Here  is  addendum  #1 
to  my  growing  anagram  col- 
lection. This  morning,  trying 
to  juggle  around  two  dozen  let- 
ters inside  my  head  while  lying 
in  bed  (no  mean  feat),  I  de- 
vised the  following  handy  all- 
purpose  anagrammatic  judg- 
ment that  can  be  passed  upon 
anyone  responsible  for  bringing 
a  sacred  tradition  to  an  end  or 
something: 

DIDN'T  VALUE  NECES- 
SARY THING. 


Misrepresentation 

To  the  Editor: 

I  regret  that  I  was  misrepre- 
sented in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
James  Mandon  in  the  April  11 
issue  of  The  Justice  (Page  7). 
Buildings  and  Grounds  is  not 
responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  transmitting  equipment  in 
Ridgewood  Quadrangle.  This  is 
the  responsibility  of  WBRS. 
The  loss  of  transmission  to 
Ridgewood  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  our  transmitter  was 
operating  in  violation  of  the 
Fire  Laws,  and  for  this  reason 
was  turned  off  by  B&G.  When 
we  were  informed  of  this  fact, 
the  defect  was  promptly  rem- 
edied by  B&G's  providing  us 
with  a  proper  location  for  the 
transmitter.  WBRS  regrets  the 
sr)oradic  nature  of  reception  in 
Ridgewood  this  year,  but  the 
equipment  used  is  difficult  for 
us  to  maintain.  We  hope  to  pro- 
vide greatly  improved  service 
next  year  with  our  new  FM 
facilities. 

Donald  M.  Kaplan, 

Chief  Engineer,  WBRS 
April  13,  1967 


To  the  Editor: 

While  I  realize  that  Brandeis 
is  searching  desperately  for 
traditions,  I  cannot  help  but 
despair  when  I  see  the  imma- 
turity of  certain  members  of 
the  "college  community"  (not 
to  mention  their  newspaper) 
regarding  the  "violation"  of 
the  Castle.  If  we  feel  that  there 
should  be  a  better  way  of  rais- 
ing funds  (and  let's  admit  we 
can  use  them),  why  can't  we 
do  something  constructive  for 
a  change,  by  starting  a  drive 
(sit-in,  protest,  etc.)  for  more 
books  for  the  library  or  for 
funds  for  more  teaching  pro- 
fessors. Maybe  in  that  way  we 
can  show  the  Edyth  and  Irving 
Usens  of  the  world  that  we 
appreciate  their  money  even  if 
their  name  is  not  on  "every- 
thing that  can  hold  two  bolts." 
Robert  Freeman  '70 


To  the  Editor: 

On  Wednesday,  April  12,  I 
sojourned  to  the  Sherman  Tem- 
ple of  the  Food  God  to  receive 
divine  inspiration.  Generally, 
to  get  such  a  blessing,  all  I 
need  do  is  recite  an  oral  ,.>ray- 
er  to  the  priestess  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  altar.  For  my 
PJety,  1  get  a  full  meal  includ- 
ing dessert.  On  April  12,  how- 
ever, my  beliefs  received  a 
traumatic  shock.  In  order  to 
get  a  dessert  worthy  of  pray- 
er, I  was  told  by  a  couple  of 
strange  priestesses  that  I  had 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  silver  to 
an  unknown  god.  The  reasons 
were  not  given.  Being  a  pious 
believer  (over  two  years  of 
faithful  prayer  to  the  same 
god),  I  was  skeptical.  But 
woe!  the  powers  of  the  un- 
known god  were  incompr«'hen- 
siblc  to  me.  Without  the  sacri- 
fice of  silver,  his  priestesses 
had  dessert  withheld  from  me. 
My  stomach  shivered  and 
quaked  at  the  power  of  the 
unknown  god. 

As  Chief  Oracle,  have  pity 
and  shed  a  trifle  of  wisdom  on 
humble  believers  like  myself. 
Will  our  old  faith  ever  serve 
us  again;  or  shall  we  have  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  this  strange, 
yet  powerful   new  god? 

Lawrence  Levinson  '68 
April  14,  1967 

To  the  Editor: 

It  is  disturbingly  clear  that 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Justice 
either  has  no  concept  of  what 
constitutes  a  quality  baseball 
team  or  is  fervently  attempt- 
ing to  emulate  Tex  Maule 
(originator  of  the  SI  jinx)  by 
giving  such  token  attention  to 
the  Cleveland  Indians.  We,  as 
truly  expert  baseball  analysts, 
realize  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  the  1967  Indians, 
factors  which  will  return  the 
AL  Pennant  and  World  Cham- 
pionship to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  "The  greatest  location  in 
the  nation"  (not  Geneva-on- 
the-Lake). 

The   aforementioned    writers 
should  hang  their  heads  in  ig- 
nominious shame  for  the  print- 
ing of  such  tripe. 
Sincerely, 
Daniel    M.   Hibshman   '67 
William  V.   Rubin   '68 
For  James  A.  Rhodes  (R) 
Governor  of  the  Glorious 
Sovereign  Slate  of  Ohio. 


Mr*  Soldier^  Stop  Please^  Have  a  Daffodil    - 


By  FANTASY  ECHO 

America  is  enormous.  The  distances  of  America  are  too 
great  to  be  felt,  and  so  America  has  never  become  itself.  We 
are  not  helped  by  our  interstate  equipment  —  programs,  food, 
or  fashions.  That  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  and  the  Pacific 
coast  have  identical  A&P's  is  no  help:  because  this  is  what 
we  speak  of  when  we  talk  of  America.  We  talk  as  politicians 
or  foreigners  of  such  inconsiderate  and  unfeelable  things  as 
•'some  of  the  people"  and  "all  of  the  people."  We  do  not  deeply 
understand  America,  because  we  do  not  rightly  feel  its  being. 
America  has  always  been  a  modern  giant,  as  if  it  were  like  an 
infant,  become  from  the  moment  of  its  conception,  a  fully  grown, 
heavy-set  person.  America  is  enormous.  People  are  isolated 
within  it,  not  only  because  of  its  size,  but  because  it  is  an  island. 
Its  borders  are  the  oceans,  and  a  country  that  reflects  it  like  an 
imperfect  mirror. 

And  inside,  now,  the  war  has  worked  to  further  isolate  us, 
and  the  war  and  the  war  government  tlirive  on  our  isolation. 
Beyond  the  loneliness  that  distance  has  made,  city  from  city, 
campus  from  campus,  there  is  the  loneliness  of  age:  the  young, 
the  eligible  —  the  old,  the  enfranchised  and  established.  The 
loneliness  of  sex  —  the  army  that  divides  men  from  women  in 
a  new  and  terrible  sorting  of  the  seed.  There  is  tlie  loneliness 
of  occupation:  the  people  in  critical  fields  of  work,  and  those 
working  in  fields  that  can  be  conveniently  dispensed  with.  And 
the  loneliness  of  the  final  confrontation  —  each  meeting  his 
small,  almost  personal,  draft-board,  alone,  and  naked. 

No  one  can  see  a  facile  or  effective  way  of  breaking  out 
from  the  evil  except  alone. 

Last  Saturday,  we  came  down  to  New  York,  frustrated  and 
bored  like  Alice.  We  were  listening  to  a  story  we  knew  well; 
we  were  unthinking  and  tired.  Saturday  New  York  turned  into 
Wonderland.  America  was  gathered  there,  as  if  led  by  inner 
impatient  and  eager  rabbits.  It  was  nothing  resembling  other 
marches,  other  parades.  The  crowd  felt  like  a  family,  not  a 
crowd.  People  were  distinguishing  themselves;  where  as  nor- 
mally for  the  sake  of  a  small  groups  of  friends,  here  it  was  for 
everyone.  For  once  we  found  ourselves  in  a  place  that  resembled 
us,  where  America  could  be  felt. 

It  was  still  New  York,  strong  and  terrifying,  but  it  was 
turned  for  the  day  into  a  polis.  where  people  knew  and  smiled  at 
each  other,  met  for  the  first  time  since  high  school,  met  for  the 
fcrst  time  since  last  in  New  York,  met  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  because  it  is  so  new.  It  was  new 
to  see  everyone  showing  themselves,  showing  how  they  have 
internally  added  the  war  onto  themselves.  In  a  strange  and 
symbolic  way,  we  were  divided  into  groups  of  different  letters, 
grouped  differently  into  "contingents."  But  it  was  all  one  alpha- 
bet —  the  labor  groups,  the  diabetics,  the  psychiatrists,  the 
anarchists,  the  Zionists,  the  community  groups,  the  what's  hap- 
pening, the  Indians.  The  Italy  group,  the  communists,  the  teach- 
ers, the  businessmen,  the  pacifists  walked  together,  inside  each 
other,  talking,  arguing,  keeping  silent,  different  accents,  colors, 
meanings,  clothes,  carrying  cameras  rather  than  guns.  A  united 
nation  of  parts  came  to  the  UN. 

But  the  United  Nations  was  not  the  direction  of  the  march. 
At  the  UN  plaza,  stars  cast  from  an  old  production,  the  civil 
rights  movement,  were  speaking.  The  march  was  the  marching, 
not  on  anything,  but  in  itself,  a  leisurely  and  inner  discovery 
beyond  the  sadness  of  the  war.  Old  Jewish  ladies  were  handing 
out  bread  on  street  corners,  a  girl  in  a  kimono  was  giving  away 
cookies  with  peace  fortunes  in  them;  American  veterans  were 
singing  songs. 

A  girl  walked  out  of  a  church  on  Madison  Avenue,  beautiful 
and  dressed  in  while  and  long  lace.  A  very  handsome  and  well- 
dressed  man  walked  beside  her.  She  turned  and  threw  her 
bouquet  to  the  marchers.  And  we  applauded  and  they  applauded 
us. 
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The  Word  of  the  Day 


LOVE 


Mork  Rhynsburger 


The  Spring  Mobilization  for 
Peace  had  made  its  approach 
known  long  in  advance,  and 
New  York  was  ready  with  le- 
gions of  nervous  cops  along 
Central  Park  South,  Madi.son 
Avenue,  and  the  United  Nations 
Plaza,  where  the  culminating 
rally  was  to  be  held.  At  noon 
the  thousands  in  the  Meadow 
were  herded  into  alphaljetical 
contingents  representing  sec- 
tions of  the  country  or  inter- 
ests in  the  anti-war  effort  — 
pacifist,   religious,   political. 

At  Fifty-ninth  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  where  the 
marchers  left  the  park,  a  large 
chorus  of  schoolchildren,  teen- 
age girls,  and  spectators  doing 
"This  land  is  your  land,  this 
land  is  my  land  .  .  ."  took  it 
from  the  top  for  the  benefit  of 
each  new  clump  of  gay  march- 
ers as  they  left  the  park.  In- 
numerable daffodils  waved 
from  both  sides  of  the  police 
barriers  Marching  girls  of- 
fered jelly  beans  and  licorice 
to  astonished  bystanders,  and 
potato  chips  and  Chock-Full-o- 
Nuts  coffee  bought  in  passing 
were  circulated  through  the 
ranks. 

The  fervor  of  camaraderie, 
both  among  the  marchers  and 
imong  the  spectators,  peaked 
frequently.  Large  groups  of 
marchers  would  suddenly  join 
hands  and  go  skipping  madly 
down  tile  street  when  space 
opened  up  ahead  of  them  —  to 
the  delight  or  dismay  of  the 
various  bystanders.  In  one  five- 


minute  period  a  stern  lady  in  a 
millinery  store  upstairs  at  534 
Madison  Ave.  peeked  out  from 
behind  one  of  her  hats  ten 
times,  registering  as  m;«ny 
changes  of  emotion,  ranging 
from  horror  to  disgust. 

Elsewhere  at  frequent  junc- 
tures, sidewalk  Ed  Sulliv.nis 
clapped  enthusiastically  and  in- 
toned, "Wonderful,  really  won- 
derful," with  ju.st  a  hint  of 
boredom.  Marchers  in  wheel- 
chairs or  on  crutches  as  well  as 
those  in  uniform  drew  special 
applau.se;  risking  court  mulial 
for  sedition,  a  Green  Beret 
strode  proudly  down  the  ;« ve- 
nue in  full  regalia.  At  one  cor- 
ner a  woman  named  Esther  w  »s 
speaking  to  old  friends  in  a 
contingent  stopped  for  cro.ss- 
town  traffic;  one  yel  led, 
"Esther,  I  haven't  .seen  you  in 
ages!"  and  they  all  talked  af 
once  until  police  motioned 
them  onward  again.  As  each 
succeeding  contingent  arrived, 
Esther  seemed  to  know  a  whole 
group  of  people,  regardless  of 
local  origin  or  specific  cau.se. 
To  each  she  made  the  same 
breathless  statement,  "It'.s  stag- 
gering, the  number  is  stagger- 
ing, staggering!" 

The  precise  figure  for  the 
(Continued   on  Page   7) 


Photography  by  Nick  Rab- 
kin  and  Bill  Callahan.  Col- 
lage by  IVIichael  Rosenthal. 
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Critic  Croons 


Steinberg  Evaluated 


By  DAN  ROSEN 

Michael  Steinberg,  music 
critic  for  the  Boston  Globe, 
gave  a  lecture  at  Brandeis  Mon- 
day night  as  part  of  t^'e  Cre- 
ative Arts  Festival.  Steinberg 
is  the  provacative  critic  who 
came  to  Boston  four  years  ago 
and  literally  turned  the  musi- 
cal scene  on  its  ear  with  his 
bblistering  attacks  on  the  lo- 
cal  venerable  sacred   cows. 

Steinberg  was  not  provoca- 
tive in  his  lecture.  In  a  very 
smooth  rational  presentation 
he  outlined  his  philosophy  of 
music  criticism  and  defended 
it  superbly. 

From  this  lecture  one  might 
ask  why  all  the  fuss  about 
Michael  Steinberg.  He  ap- 
peared the  ideal  critic;  in- 
telligent, lucid,  cultured,  and 
even  a  bit  restrained.  In  fact 
Steinberg  is  very  near  all  these 
things.  It  is  just  that  his  per- 
formance tends,  naturally 
enough,  to  lag  behind  his 
ideal.  The  controversy  is  a  re- 
sult of  iwo  things;  Steinberg's 
own  lapses  in  taste  or  judge- 
ment and  more  important,  the 
ignorant  public's  demand  for 
criticism  which  justifies  and 
supports  the  star  system. 


Steinberg  defined  the  critic's 
function  as  threefold:  to  evalu- 
ate performances,  evaluation  of 
the  music  itself,  particularly 
new  music,  and  to  comment  on 
what  he  called  "musical  poli- 
tics." The  first  area  is  the  pub- 
lic's prime  interest.  After  hear- 
ing the  concert  they  want  to 
know  whether  it  was  good  or 
bad.  And  when  they  find  that 
their  pet  favorite  gave  a  hor- 
rible performance  their  anger 
can  take  extreme  proportions 
as  any  critic's  correspondence 
will  show. 

The  evaluation  of  music  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  ac- 
tivity according  to  Steinberg. 
The  critic  serves  as  judge  on 
new  works  presented  and  must 
know  them  before  hearing 
them  performed,  to  avoid  Ar- 
nold Schoenberg's  plaintive 
gripe:  '*My  music  isn't  rr>odern, 
it's  just  badly  performed."  In 
commenting  on  this  range  of 
the  critic's  activity,  Steinberg 
mentioned  the  most  important 
skill  the  critic  must  posess: 
the  ability  to  study  the  score 
at  the  piano  so  that  he  will 
know  the  composer's  inten- 
tions and  be  able  to  judge  the 
performer's  interpretation  and 
execution  of  the  piece. 


Dance  Folk 


The  Israeli  Troupe 


By   RAND!   IIERELD 

Saturday  evenmg's  per- 
formance of  the  Brandeis  Is- 
raeli  Folk  EHincers  was  warm 

and  rousing.  Mr.  Sidney  Kush- 
ner  has  taken  a  group  of  in- 
experienced students  and 
shaped  them  into  a  fine  per- 
forming group,  a  group  with 
a  sense  of  pride  and  a  remark- 
able  precision. 

The  program  was  divided 
into  three  parts — present,  past, 
and  future.  The  Present  was  a 
series  of  traditional  Israeli 
dances,  rechoreographed  for 
the  stage  by  Mr.  Kushner.  The 
dances  were  cleverly  arranged, 
alternating  between  the  more 
spirited  and  rousing  (Hoppa 
Hey,  flora  Mamtera,  etc.)  and 
lyrical  and  gentle  love  dances 
(Dodi  Li.  Et  Dodim  Kala).  The 
company  seemed  equally  at 
home  in  'both  styles.  They 
danced  with  vigor  and  a  sense 
of  fun  which  drew  warm  appre- 
ciative applause  from  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  the  costumes,  of 
bright,  shimmering  colors,  of- 
ten obscured  the  movements 
of  the  dancers. 

The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gram— the    Past — was    choreo- 


graphed primarily  by  D  e  b  b  y 
Dash.  In  marked  contrast  to 
the  first  section,  the  Past  was 
presented  as  an  elaborate 
Chassidic  wedding.  The  men 
were  clothed  in  dark  suits, 
Yarmulkahs,  and  payyoth,  the 
women  in  peasant  skirts  and 
blouses.  The  suite  contrasted 
brilliantly  the  spirits  of  Chas- 
sidism:  a  men's  dance,  Rikid 
Nigun,  displayed  flashy  tech- 
nique in  leaps,  turns,  kicks,  and 
other  difficult  manuevers;  Deb- 
by  Dash's  Challah  Dance  was 
a  graceful  prelude  to  the  love- 
ly flowing  Lubavitcher  Tanzz 
of  the  bride  and  groom,  Aliza 
Mehler  and  Mr.  Kushner.  Mid- 
way through  their  dance.  Miss 
Mehler  dropped  her  scarf,  yet 
managed,  in  accordance  with 
the  Chassidic  tradition,  to  fin- 
ish without  grasping  the  hand 
of  her  '"husband,"  a  remark- 
able feat  considering  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  movements.  The 
Chassidic  wedding  ended  in  a 
rousing  six-couple   Sherele. 

The  third  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  Future,  was  a  com- 
ment through  dance  of  the 
Twentieth-century  potential  of 
Israel.  The  music,  costumes, 
and  entire  mood  were  changed. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


He  described  musical  politics 
as  the  entire  musical  world  or 
scene.  As  an  example  he  gave 
the  current  question  of  the 
lack  of  an  opera  house  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  campaign  to  con- 
struct one.  What  Steinberg  ne- 
glected to  say  here  was  that 
too  often  major  critics  get  car- 
ried away  with  their  influence 
and  lend  to  devote  too  much 
space  to  polemicizing  on  pro- 
gramming, acoustics,  or  just 
plain  gossip.  Any  Sunday  col- 
umn by  the  New  York  Times' 
esteemed  critic,  Harold  C. 
Schonberg,  will  bear  this  out. 

Steinberg  also  considers  it 
other  critic's  work,  since  the 
critic  too  is  a  performer.  This 
is  a  radical  proposal  but  not 
a  new  one,  having  been  advo- 
cated by  the  most  famous  of 
all  music  critics,  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  Most  critics  in  this 
country  are  deathly  afraid  of 
this  sort  of  activity  because 
there  is  a  covenant  of  mutual 
admiration  in  ignorance  exist- 
ing among  them.  It  is  no  se- 
cret that  a  majority  of  practic- 
ing critics  are  thoroughly  in- 
competent. 

What  makes  a  critic?  To 
Steinberg  critical  judgment  in 
any  field  presupix)ses  a  certain 
set  of  abilities.  The  critic  must 
be  able  to  evaluate  the  object 
while  maintaining  a  per.spec- 
tive  on  the  experience.  Then, 
he  must  be  able  to  communi- 
cate his  interpretation  and 
evaluation  to  his  public.  One 
does  not  need  one  particular 
kind  of  musical  training  to  be 
a  music  critic.  Performers, 
composers  and  musicologists 
have  all  tried  their  hand  and 
each  claim  special  skills.  To 
be  a  critic,  though,  is  a  legiti- 
mate activity  in  itself  and  re- 
quires the  aforementioned 
skills  rather  than  vast  musi- 
cological  erudition,  or  what- 
not. 

Criticism  in  the  end  run  is 
simply  one  man's  opinion, 
hopefully  a  qualified  man.  It  is 
the  critic's  qualifications,  his 
taste  essentially,  that  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  rest  of 
the  audience.  For  criticism, 
like  the  art  it  criticizes,  is  sub- 
jective and  it  is  on  this  score 
that  Steinbergg  has  stirred  up 
so  much  controversy.  For  some 
reason  the  little  old  ladies  who 
habitually  attend  concerts  be- 
lieve in  the  omniscience  of  the 
taste  of  RCA  Victor.  If  RCA 
tells  them  that  the  BSO  is 
"The  Aristocrat  of  Orchestras" 
then  what  right  does  this  young 
upstart  have  to  tell  them 
otherwise.  Music,  however,  re- 
mains  a   subjective  thing. 

Through  somewhat  abstract 
notation  the  composer  directs 
the  performer  to  produce  cer- 
tain sounds  that  will  constitue 
the  music.  The  performer  then 


Sap  Flowing 

Poem  in  March:  the  undergraduate 

evokes  the  Spring 

By  HOWARD  WINANT 

Activities  have  all  been  indoors 
for  too  long.   Curled  like  fish,  and  self-concerned, 
we  have  breathed  in  the  same  air  once  again 
and  labored,  communally,  whole  dorm  floors, 
over  the  same  crap. 

We  have  burned 
books  to  effigy  their  authors,  crushed  our  pens 
like  cigarette  stubs.  I  have  even  tried 
to  push  my  typewriter  out  a  dorm  room 
window,  which  cracked.  Cold  air  was  admitted 
for  weeks.  The  machine  fell  to  the  floor,  and  died. 

March  hints  at  April,  which  shyly  points  at  June, 
when  the  loves  of  the  quick  are  requited, 
when  the  dead  grinds  arise  from  lettered  rooms 
and  court  jobs  and  sunlight.  Coeds,  court  grooms! 
Athletes,  grow  muscles,  and  thin  girls,  grow  wombs! 


interprets  the  meaning  of  these 
notations  and  atteempts  to  ex- 
ecute them.  Thus  the  perform- 
ance is  a  secondary  activity.  To 
Steinberg,  it  is  the  performer's 
obligation  to  "show  how  the 
music  goes."  He  should  not  use 
the  music  to  exhibit  his  own 
virtuosity  unless  the  music  it- 
self calls  for  that.  The  critic 
then  in  his  evaluation  can 
never  be  objective  because  ob- 
jectivity is  only  possibble  in 
quantitative  subjects.  The  critic 
must  interpret  the  piece  and 
then  judge  the  performer's  in- 
terpretation of  it.  It  is  in  this 
area  that  Steinberg's  own  per- 
formance suffffers.  He  has  very 
definite  ideas  about  music  and 
the  way  it  should  be  played. 
Thus  he  has  difficulty  accept- 
ing an  interpretation  that  is 
not  in  tune  with  his  own, 
though  it  might  still  be  a  valid 
coherent  interpretation  of  how 
the  music  goes. 

Steinberg  is  an  intellectual 
musician  whose  interests  lie  in 
the  modern  cerebral  school  of 
per  forming.  Rostropvitch, 
Furtwangler,  Menuhin,  Busch, 
are  some  of  his  favorites.  But 
more  significantly  Steinberg 
avoids  the  personality  cult.  He 
does  not  like  the  star  system 
that  gives  us  Van  Cliburn.  And 
this  is  to  his  credit.  But  this 
strong  individualism  also 
leaves  him  cold  to  the  whole 
virtuoso  tradition,  an  extreme 
reaction  to  the  star  system, 
his   is   a   province   of  personal 
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rather  than  professional  taste, 
but  it  blocks  him  off  from  the 
last  few  generations  of  per- 
formers who  still  are  very 
much  a  part  of  the  present  mu- 
sical scene.  For  example, 
Steinberg's  indifference  to  the 
extraordinary  virtuosity  of 
Heifetz,  Horowitz,  Oistrakh 
and  others  is  representative  of 
the  musical  academe  which 
likes  its  music  cerebrally  col- 
ored. This  is  a  valid  school  of 
thought.  But  the  existence  of 
the  virtuoso  school  is  a  his- 
torical fact  as  is  its  domina- 
tion of  the  musical  scene  in 
the  past  two  generations. 
Steinberg  looks  upon  this 
school's  playing  as  showman- 
ship, using  the  music  to  ex- 
hibit the  performer's  own  tech- 
nical prowess.  In  most  cases  he 
is  right,  but  the  great  virtuosos 
like  Heifetz  are  also  fine  musi- 
cians. They  just  happen  to  think 
differently.  Heifetz,  as  opposed 
to  Menuhin,  is  an  intuitive 
player,  taught  to  play  a  certain 
way  because  it  "sounds  right." 
Menuhin's  playing  on  the  other 
hand  is  carefully  and  logically 
thought  out.  Both  play  with 
great  conviction,  call  it  "soul" 
if  you  like.  And  both  present 
valid  interpretations;  Heifetz 
tends  to  strive  for  the  simplest 
reading  of  the  score  while 
Menuhin  strives  for  profundity 
in  each  phrase.  Steinberg  suf- 
fers from  not  accepting  this  op- 
posite school  of  thought  as  a 
valid  one. 

In  Boston,  Steinberg  bombs 
have  already  become  legend- 
ary. There  was  the  Serkin  re- 
cital two  seasons  ago,  the  Mu- 
sic from  Marlboro  concert  the 
same  month  and  others.  One 
thing  he  mentioned  in  defense 
of  the  critic  in  general  is  that 
he  too  is  human,  with  different 
moods  on  successive  evenings 
and  having  the  right  to  change 
his  mind  about  a  performer. 
As  his  record  shows,  Michael 
Steinberg  is  a  moody  man.  He 
said  that  the  critic  should  not 
let  his  mood  overtake  him  to 
the  point  where  he  writes  "fe- 
ver-chart criticism"  but  also 
that  his  mood  will  inflience 
hiw  judgement  and  this  is  part 
of  the  subjective  process. 
When  questioned  by  Alec  Cam- 
bell,  a  tenor  who  recently  was 
poorly  received  in  a  perform- 
ance of  the  Evangelist  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Denes  Zsigmondy,  violin- 
ist, and  his  wife,  Anneliese 
Nissen,  pianist,  will  present 
a  recital  of  works  of  Bartok, 
Brahms  and  Beethoven  (the 
"Kreutzer"  Sonata)  May  6 
at  8:30  in  Slosber^  Music 
Center.  Their  recent  release 
on  Lyrichord  records  of 
works  of  Brahms  and  Schu- 
bert has  brought  them  uni- 
versal acclaim  as  artists  of 
the  greatest  significance. 
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BaHlefieid  Becalmed 


Revolution  at  LIU 


Three  weeks  of  open  warfare 
between  the  central  adminis- 
tration of  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity and  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  its  Brooklyn  branch 
have  come  to  a  halt,  with  both 
sides  claiming  victory.  The 
long-simmering  dispute  boiled 
over  when  Brooklyn's  activist, 
reform-minded  provost,  Wil- 
liam Birenbaum,  was  forced  to 
resign  by  LIU  Chancellor  R- 
Gordon  Hoxie. 

Like  butterflies  and  Brandeis 
deans,  Brooklyn  provosts  have 
short  life  expectancy.  Biren- 
baum, now  in  his  third  year, 
lasted  longer  than  most  of  his 
predecessors.    During    his    ten- 


Dr.  Willicm  M.  Birenbaum,  re- 
cently ousted  Provost  o/  LW's 
Brooklyn  campus,  addressing 
the  students  and  the  press  dur- 
ing the  student-jaculty  strike  oj 
the  last  two  weeks. 

ure,  the  provost  had  encour- 
aged the  launching  of  a  number 
of  community  service  programs 
in  the  nearby  Fort  Greene  and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  area.  LIU 
students  were  tutoring  in  local 
churches.  Neighborhood  teach- 
ers were  invited  to  the  Educa- 
tion department  for  special 
training  programs.  A  readmg 
center  served  240  Fort  Greene 
kids.   Much  more   was   in   the 


By  JOHN  SEELEY 

planning  stages,  including  an 
extension  department  of  Adult 
Education.  The  future  of  these 
programs  is  now  uncertain. 

Birenbaum^s  Activities 

Birenbaum's  tenure  was  also 
marked     by     intermittent     at- 
tempts   of    Brooklyn    students 
and   faculty    to   assert    campus 
autonomy.  Faculty  had  resisted 
the   imposition   of  graduate 
schools  on  what  they  felt  were 
unready  departments,  in  order 
to   fulfill    a    "master-plan"    for 
the     three-campus     university. 
Staff  also  resented  the  system 
of  setting  curriculum.  A   com- 
mittee of  trustees  and  adminis- 
trators    proposed     curriculum, 
giving  faculty  only  the  option 
of  voting  yes  or  no.  There  was 
considerable  resentment  of 
Hoxie's  autocratic  management. 
The  university  senate's  budget 
committee   had   asked  to   meet 
with  him  last  November.  As  of 
March,  it  was  still  waiting.  Nor 
were  the  university's  financial 
dealings   above   criticism.   Paul 
Screvane,   a   prominent   Demo- 
cratic figure,  and  trustee  of  an 
LIU    branch,    also   sits    on   the 
board   of   the   corporation   that 
holds  the  contract  for  cleaning 
services  at  Brooklyn.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  Birenbaum  was  con- 
sidering   not   renewing    their 
contract.  Students  had  felt  the 
pinch   of  two  tuition  raises   in 
three    years,    despite    the    fact 
that    Brooklyn   operations    had 
shown   a    surplus    (last   year 
$900,000).    Funds    were    being 
siphoned   out  of   Brooklyn   for 
expansion  in  Nassau  and   Suf- 
folk   "Why  should  my   tuition 
be  raised  to  pay  for  sewers  in 
Southampton?"   demanded  one 
student  leader.   Chancellor 
Hoxie    claimed    privately    that 
the  mass  tuition  protest  was  in- 
stigated   by    Birenbaum.    The 
nrovost  had  drawn  some  criti- 
cism for  abandoning  the  dress 
code    and    for    supporting    two 
bearded  students  kicked  out  of 
a  class  on  Executive  Leadership 
for  un-executive  appearance. 

Staff  and  students  were  an- 
gered that  Brooklyn  priorities, 
including  library  and  salary 
needs,  were  taking  a  back  seat 
to  new  buildings  in  the  sub- 
urbs The  Middle  States  Col- 
leges  Association   had    already 


warned  that  over-expansion 
was  jeopardizing  the  future  of 
LIU.  Hoxie's  "master  plan" 
called  for  a  law  school,  a  "little 
MIT"  near  the  National  Lab- 
oratory at  Brookhaven,  an 
oceanographic  institute,  a 
health  sciences  campus,  and 
half  a  dozen  new  doctoral  pro- 
grams. 

Junior  Partners 


Birenbaum  had  quietly  en- 
couraged the  Brooklyn  faculty 
to  press  for  their  own  priorities 
and  had  clearly  dissociated  him- 
self from  Hoxie's  educational 
philosophy.  Hoxie  has  been  a 
vocal  opponent  of  student  par- 
ticipation in  university  govern- 
ment, claiming  that  they  are 
"junior  partners"  whose  dissent 
must  be  met  with  a  firm  show 
of  "adult"  authority.  Though 
carrying  out  administrative  de- 
cisions once  made,  Birenbaum 
had  forcefully  argued  against 
Hoxie  in  the  planning  stage. 
Hoxie  had  not  been  noted  for 
understanding  "loyal  opposi- 
tion," so  it  was  widely  expected 
that  Birenbaum's  contract 
would  not  be  renewed  when  it 
expires  next  June. 

However,  no  one  was  pre- 
pared for  his  resignation  in 
March.  For  several  days,  while 
he  was  on  a  trip  to  Dallas,  the 
rumor  circulated  that  he  had 
quit  or  been  fired.  Chancellor 
Hoxie  was  meanwhile  in  Wash- 
ington and  "could  not  be 
reached."  Trustees  at  first  had 
"no  comment"  although  a  re- 
tired admiial  would  say  that 
"actions  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees are  none  of  [the  students  J 
business."  Hoxie,  when  finally  | 
contacted,  could  not  confirm 
that  Birenbaum  had  resigned. 
The  reader  might  here  be 
warned  that,  in  the  words  of  ; 
Murray  Kempton,  ".  .  .  his 
(Hoxie's)  statement  over  the 
last   few   weeks    strongly    sug 


gest  that  he  could  not  lon^  live 
comfortably  under  the  honor 
system."  After  several  phone 
calls,  Board  Chairman  William 
Zeckendorf  told  the  student 
newspaper  March  14th  that 
**The  provost  has  resigned  and 
a  full  statement  will  be  issued 
later  this  week."  In  fact,  he  ex- 
panded the  statement  that  aft- 
ernoon with  a  conciliatory  re- 
quest that  Birenbaum  stay  on 
in  "a  consultative  capacity  and 
further  his  work  ...  in  the 
fields  of  culture  and  urban  af- 
fairs." Faculty  and  student 
leaders  immediately  fired  off 
telegrams  requesting  a  hearing 
of  their  feelings  on  the  issue. 

After  a  series  of  futile  meet- 
ing with  trustees  the  faculty  as- 
sembled a  list  of  grievances,  de- 
manding faculty  voice  in  curri- 
culum, spending  surpluses,  cap- 
ital expenditures,  setting  tui- 
tion, naming  department  heads 
and  administrative  officers. 
They  demanded  a  faculty-stu- 
dent committee  to  consider  any 
revision  of  university  statutes 
and  that  Brooklyn  center  have 
autonomy  in  matters  of  admin- 
istration, library  development, 
and  student  life.  Finally,  they 
asked  that  "Birenbaum  be  re- 
stored forthwith  to  his  office  so 
he  can  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams. 

These    demands    followed    a 
number  of  stormy  but  fruitless 
meetings   with    trustees   which 
students  variously  described  as 
"a  waste  of  time"  or  "one  of  the 
most  frustrating  experiences  of 
my  life."  On  being  told  that  the 
provost's  dismissal  was  impul- 
sive,   one    trustee    left    huffily, 
telling  the  meeting  that  he  was 
not  used  to  being  criticised  at 
his  business  and  saw  no  reason 
for  being  criticised  there  when 
he  was  giving  of  his  time. 
Picking  Up  Pieces 
Student   leaders,   in  frustra- 
tion, called  for  a  strike,  which 
Monday,  April  3rd,  kept  about 
80%    of  the  student  body   out. 
Most  faculty  respected  the  pick- 
et lines,  perhaps  encouraged  by 
the    Acting    Provost,    who    ad- 
vised them  not  to  cross  the  lines 
if  they  feared  "violence  might 
result."    Shortly    after    issuing 
the  statement,  he  was  replaced 
by  a  new  Acting  Provost  —  the 
Director    of    Athletics.    At    the 
peak    of   the    demonstrations, 
1500  students  took  part  includ- 
ing several  hundred  sitting-in. 
Violence  almost  broke  out  when 
demonstrators  were  confronted 
with  80  extra  security  guards. 
No    administrator     would     ac- 
knowledge     demanding      their 
presence,  though  a  Burns  guard 
executive    said    they    were   or- 
dered by  the  Director  of  Cam- 
pus Planning.  However,  after  a 
student    threat    to    "run    right 
over  them"  the  Acting  Provost 
had   the  guards  removt^l.   Stu- 
dent leaders  warned  the  strike 
would  continue  for  the  rest  of 
the  semester  unless  some  agree- 
ment   were    reached    with    the 
trustees.    They    demanded    the 
firing  of   Hoxie,  the   reinstate- 
ment   of   Birenbaum,    a    three- 
year   tuition   freeze,  and   the 
opening    of    university    books. 
However,  trustees  remained 
adamant.  Said  their  vice-chair- 
man,  "The  strike  could   go  on 
for  5  years  and  the   Board   of 
Trustees  will   still    be   here    to 
pick  up  the  pieces."  The  Board 
voted  15-5  against  having  these 
issues  subjected  to  a  third-par- 
ty mediation. 


In  the  lace  of  this  attitude, 
student  morale  began  to  crum- 
ble. Though  the  faculty  had 
strengthened  its  own  stand, 
joining  them  in  calling  for 
Hoxie's  resignation  and  voting 
to  establish  "in  churches,  tem- 
ples, barrooms,  and  athletic 
fields"  a  university-in-exile  if 
the  students  continued  the 
strike. 


However,  the  student  leader- 
ship interpreted  this  resolution 
as  buck-passing.  A  week  after 
the  strike  had  begun,  a  dra- 
matic rally  brought  it  to  an 
end.  Hoxie  loyalists  and  many 
faculty  rebels  called  for  a 
switch  to  other  tactics.  The 
meeting  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  trustee 
chairman  Zeckendorf,  who  en- 
tered in  a  phalanx  of  security 
guards,  to  a  chorus  of  catcalls. 
Zeckendorf  endorsed  the  stu- 
dents' right  to  strike,  while  in- 
sisting that  those  who  wished 
to  attend  class  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  To  repeated  questions,  he 
reiterated  that  "the  Birenbaum 
issue  is  dead."  He  promised  that 
no  further  funds  would  be 
drained  from  Brooklyn  for  ex- 
pansion and  that  student  free- 
dom would  be  protected.  Min- 
utes after  he  left  the  podium, 
a  haggard  Dr.  Birenbaum  en- 
tered the  hall  to  a  standing  ova- 
(Continaed  on  Page  6) 
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SUNDAY   EVENING     APRIL   23      AT  8  O'CLOCK 


Dr.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  Jr. 
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FORD    HALL   FORV 

JORDAN  HAll  -  «.i.sb.r.  St  ..r.  H«-«"Jt;;,  »«- ««™N 
DOORS  OPEN  7:4S  P.M. 


tuition 
wjorries? 

End  them  all 

by  selling   Ice 

Cream  this  summer  from  a  prof 
itproven  mobile  ice  cream 
truck.  You're  on  your  own  with 
a  complete  money  making  pro 
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EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


fOf    Ivrlh^r    mlotmahon   or   o   dcicfp*'**" 
broihutr,    tall    Of    wrif; 

MANLEY    COLONIAL 

A  SvbiitliatY  ol  H.  f.  Hood  ond  S©"' 

492    Rutherford    Av«.    (rror), 

Botlon.    Most.    02)39 

(617)    747  5300 


the  swinging 
sound  of  Bach 
from  Aelica  Records 

a  division  of 
Petrucci  &  Atwell,  Inc. 
331  Newbury  St. 
Boston 

ovoiloble  of 

Brandeis  University 
Bookstore 


He: 

She: 


He: 


She: 


He: 


Hortense  .  .  .  they're 
playing  our  song! 

Yes,  Edgar,  it  brings 
back  those  wondertul 
days  when  we  first  met 
in  the  lobby  of  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic  Hotel 
.  .  .  seven  years  ago. 

Seven  wonderful  years 
.  .  .  and  every  college 
vacation  since  then 
we've  been  coming  back 
to  New  York  and  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic. 
For  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Mid-years, 
Spring  vacations  .  .  . 

And  the  Sheraton- 
Atlantic  has  such  con- 
venience to  theatres, 
museums,  libraries, 
Lincoln  Center,  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  with 
such  swinging  restau- 
rants right  in  the  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al- 
ways make  out  best  at 
the  Sheraton  Atlantic. 

You  were  always  such  a 
romantic,  darling. 


STUDENT-FACULTY  RATES^ 


Single $8.00  per  person 

Twin 6.00  per  person 

Triple 4.50  per  person 

Quad    4.00  per  person 


For   reservations  contact   your 
Sheraton  Student  Representa- 
tive or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 
2-2004  for  immediate  conf irma 
tion  of  student  rates. 

♦student-Faculty  rates  apply  week- 
ends and  school  vacation  Pf;'f>"S, 
subject  to  availability.  (Not  offered 
March  17-18,  1967.) 

SHERATON 
-ATLANTIC 

HOTEL  Broadway  and  34th  St., 
N.Y..  NY.  10001  (212)  PE  6-5700 
Ralph   Hilz  Jr.,  V.  P.  &  Gen.   Mgr. 
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Poge  SiK 


THE      JUSTICE 


LIU 


Kerr   m   hU   replace- 


(C«atiniied  it%m  Fngt  SI 
tion   and   cries  of  "We   want 
Bili."  But  Birenbaum  had  come 
to    lay    down    his    arms.    "The 
risks  are  no  longer  viable."  he 
said.  "There  are  practical  ques- 
tions of  graduation,  midterms, 
evi»n  the  draft  facing  many  of 
you.   You   have  already  risked 
all.    I    can't   ask   you   to   risk 
more."  Just  before  the  vote  on 
continuing  tlie  strike,  the  Act- 
ing   Provost   promised   to    help 
find  facilities,  if  needed,  for  the 
university-in-exile.  But  by  more 
than  2  to  1,  the  students  voted 
to  suspend  the  strike. 

Next   evening   some   trustees 


Clark 
ment." 

OptimiMin 

Cautious  optimism   was   the 
dominant  mood  on  campus  last 
weekend.  The  full  body  of  trus- 
tees has  yet  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment   but    most    foresee    some 
concessions  and   expect   that 
Hoxie  will  be  fired  as  soon  as 
a   decent   interval  has  elapsed. 
Some  restive  student  elements 
alletje  a  sell-out.  Student  lead- 
er   Ron    Woronov    retorts   that 
they  arc  unrealistic.  In  justify- 
ing his  bargain,  he  says.  "Deci- 
sions  cannot   be   left    to    the 
masses.  The  mass  is  never  right 
because  it  never  has  the  facts." 
Mr  Woronov  is  a  Young  Demo- 
crat.  On   his   wall    is   an   auto- 
graphed picture,   "With  appre- 
ciation, Robert  F.  Kennedy." 

For  students,  it  was  a  battle 
of    personalities.    Since    Biren- 


A^rSI  18,  1967 


A  Short  Story 


"Hr 


by  Dovid  Certtel 


Ee's  'evtjrywliur,  said  the  fat 
kid. 

Yeah,  allright.  said  Mictiael 
and  pushed  his  hair  up  from 
his  eyes  and  knelt  by  the  irri- 
gation ditch.  His  hair  slid  down 


You  button  up  or  you're  not 
even  going  to  see  a  single  one, 
said  Michael. 

Yaaah? 

You  button  up. 

Stokes   struggled   his   mouth 


my 


when  he  bent  to  peer  into  the    *l^"t  and  looked  away  along  t'he 


met  with  student  leaders.  While    baum  will  stay  fired,  many  feel 


I 

i 
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acceding  to  none  of  the  orig- 
inal demands,  board  members 
did  agree  to  set  up  student- 
fdcuity-trustees  committees  on 
finances,  autonomy,  govern- 
ment, and  community  action. 
The  recommendations  of  these 
groups,  however,  would  not 
necessarily  be  binding. 

Trustees  received  without 
comment  a  letter  from  student 
leaders.  "Based  on  the  entire 
history  of  Chancellor  Hoxies 
tenure  at  LIU,  as  well  as  the 
events  of  recent  days,  the  stu 


the     battle    was     lost.      "Huck 
Foxie"   buttons  abound.   For 
many  faculty  and   perhaps  for 
Birenbaum   himself,  the   issues 
were   philosophical   and   politi- 
cal. Birenbaum's  retention  was 
one   of   many   counters   in   the 
game.  Some  expect  trustees  to 
be   more    amenable    to   change 
now  that  the  challenge  to  their 
authority  is  less  direct.  A  few, 
anticipating  little  progress,  are 
beginning  to  cast  about  for  oth- 
er jobs,  as  might  some  Brook- 
lyn   administrators    who    were 
vocal   Birenbaum   partisans.    If 


dent  government  of  Brooklyn  not  flushed  with  victory  many 
center  urges  the  l>oard  of  trus-  are  at  least  pleased  with  a 
tees  to  seek  the  services  of  Dr.    fight  well  waged.  Said  a  secre- 


water. 

Stokes,  said  Michael  to  the 
fat  kid. 

Wliawt. 

We're  'icing  to  have  to  make 
some  handles  on  the  jars. 
Water's  gone  too  far  down. 
We're  not  going  to  be  able  to 
reach  it. 

How  we  gonna  make  handles? 
Don't  know    Have  to  think. 
Awright.   Gonna   do  thinkin 
wahile  Ah  cat  some  .  .  . 

No.  Michael  grabbed  the  bag 
of  sandwiches. 

Whawt  yo  .  .  . 

My  mother's 
We're  not  eating 
get  some  'poles. 

Uh,  yo  ol  lady 


sandwiches, 
them  till  we 


ditch. 

We  got  to  figure  out  how  to 
make  handles  said  Michael. 

Naw  we  ain't. 

What!  You're  the  .  .  . 

Naw.  Naw.  Figurin  we'll  ast 
im.  Stokes  i>ointed  down  the 
ditch.  There  was  a  Big  Boy 
coming.  He  carried  a  fishing 
rod.  His  heavy  feet  shuffled  up 
the  dust. 

Oh,  said  Michael  seeing  him. 

Yo  ast  im  how  to  cetch  'poles 
w'hen  the  water's  down  from 
the  top  of  the  ditch,  said 
Stokes. 

You  ask  him,  said  Michael. 

Naw.  Yo  ast  im.  Ah  seen  im. 

Allright.  Michael  asked  and 


Got  mo  in  tlie  other'un. 

You  count  em?  Get  off 
legs  so  I  can  pull  up. 

Coun?  Naw.  Thet's  good 
ideer.  Yo  wait  wahile  Ah 
couns  em. 

Come  on.  Stop-stop  .  . 

Cain't  coun  wahile  yo's 
tawlkin. 

•Thought  you  wanted  to  eat. 
Awraight. 

.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon.  The 
air  heaved.  It  did  not  quite 
make  a  breeze  and  the  red 
dust  stayed  on  the  ground  with 
only  a  few  grains  rolling  over 
slow  and  stopping.  Michael  and 
Stokes  lay  on  the  ground  eat- 
ing peanut  butter  sandwiclies 
from  the  lunch  bag.  The  sand- 
wiches  were  sweet  and  wilted, 
istokes  started  on  it  again  His 
mother'd  had  him  learned 
about  It  he'd  said,  cause  he  was 


tary,  "these  are  just  average 
kids,  but  the  discipline  they 
showed,  and  the  maturity,  you'd 
be  amazed." 


the  Big  Boy  showed  them  how    ^fti.f?^u^'^    "^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^»e 
to  do  it  with  iVTinhaoi  i,o«nr:„^    p'JShttohave  itinhishead    She 

hadn't  gotten  to  know  it  till 
she  was  thirteen  when  she'd 
had  a  regular  conversion  at  a 


*♦ 
/' 


to  do  it  with  Michael  hanging 
over  the  edge  of  the  ditch  and 
holding  a  jar  in  front  of  the 
tadpoles  while  Stokes  sat  on 
his  le^s  so  he  wouldn't  slide 
mto  the  water. 

Thanks,  said  Michael. 

Sho.  Yo  bo's  watch  yo  selves. 
Fall  in  that  ditch,  yo  ain't  git- 
tin  out.  Thet  ditch's  got  tweny 
r  thiry  feet  of  water  to  its  bot- 
tom. 


travelin  evangelist  named  Doc- 
tor Peabody.  But  she'd  always 
thought  that  thirteen  was  too 
late.  Any  boy  of  hers  was  go- 
ing to  get  it  in  him  earlier. 

.  ^^^  evrywhur,    Stokes    got 
started. 

Michael  was  looking  at  the 


i 


^< 
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if  you're  graduating 

tliis  June, 

liere*s  your  ctiance  to  get 

a  running  tiead  start 

in  a  successful  career. 


Goo-u-ed  Lor-ed  said  Stokes,    sun  bleached  white  sky  and  let 


Tweny  r  thiry  .  .  .  Well  be 
seein  yo  bo's. 

Thanks  a  lot. 

The  Big  Boy  shuffled  on,  blue 
cotton  pants  flapping  against 
thick  ankles. 

Thet  uz  uh  raight  smart  per- 
son, said  Stokes. 

Yeah,  he  showed  us  a  good 
way. 

Ah    think    ce    us    t'het    half 


ting  the  heat  make  liim  drowse. 
Evrywhur. 

,  Michael  didn't  answer.  Feel- 
ing strong  Stokes  straddled 
himself  on  his  arms  over  Mi- 
chael's chest  and  Ah  said  evry- 
whur. Now  Ah  wawnt  tuh 
know  whut  yo  have  tuh 
bout  it. 

Michael  looked 


say 


at  the  head 


I      T    ,  '•;•""    '-'-     "a    unri    nail-     „    ----..«-^.   ^^^.k^^^    tai    me    neaa 
back  fo  Bailey.  Ee's  gonna  play    ffl^atled  on  t'he  short  neck  and 


There's  only  one  hitch:  it  will  take  eight  monlhs  of  your  time. 

But  measured  against  results,  these  eight  months  could  be  the  most  advanta- 

geous  ones  you'll  ever  spend. 

If  you  have  the  right  qualifications -a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  and  a  genuine 
interest  in  succeeding -you  may  be  one  of  a  select  group  of  young  men  partici- 
pating in  the  new  Management  Internship  Program  at  Saranac  Lake  in  the 
Lake  Placid  area  of  upstate  New  York. 

This  unprecedented  program  starts  in  early  September  and  is  sponsored  by 
the  American  Management  Association  -the  world's  largest  and  foremost 
non-profit  educational  organization  devoted  to  advancing  and  sharing  the 
principles  of  sound  management  throughout  the  entire  management  com- 
munity. Last  year  alone  some  1,800  separate  AM  A  educational  programs  wcr« 
attended  by  more  than  100.000  managers  representing  such  diverse  fields  as 
business,  education,  labor,  government,  religion,  public  health,  and  the  com-, 
munications  media. 

Everything  about  the  Management  Internship  Program  is  unique.  The 
Management  Center  where  you'll  live  and  study  is  equipped  with  every  recent 
technical  advance  in  educational  methodology.  The  faculty  is  drawn  from 
the  nation's  most  gifted  and  successful  practicing  managers.  And  the 
curriculum  is  tailor-made  to  the  knowledge  every  beginning  manager  needs 
but  few  possess -including  well-developed  leadership  skills...  a  sophisticated 
understanding  of  the  interrelationships  between  business  and  other  social  and 
economic  organizations. .  .a  thorough  indoctrination  in  the  various  phases 
of  management ...  and  a  firm  grasp  of  practical  business  techniques. 
In  addition,  you  will  have  the  invaluable  opportunity  to  associate  with  the 
company  presidents,  labor  leaders,  government  oflicials  and  other  top-level 
administrators  who  participate  in  AMA's  regularly  scheduled  meetings. 
It*s  unlikely  that  there  is  a  manager  at  work  today  who  would  not  have 
welcomed  a  comparable  opportunity  to  get  a  practical  orientation  in  manage- 
ment  before  embarking  on  his  demanding  career.  Can  you  afford  to  pass  it  up? 
For  further  details  on  the  Management  Internship  Program  -including 
informatioQ  on  scholarships  and  fellowships -write  to; 


fo  East  Carolina  nex  sea-u-zun 
Mah  ol  man's  taking  me  to  see 
em  when  the  sea-u-zun  starts 

Really,  asked  Michael. 

Yeah. 

My  pop  doeim't  like  football. 
I  don't  think  he  ever  even 
played. 

Nevah? 

Probably  not.  He  can  ice 
skate  good  enough.  Where  we 
used  to  live  ho  won  the  Ciiam- 

pionship.    There's   not   any   ice    -v 

down  here.  It  doesn't  get  thick      You're 


thought  he's  fat,  I  can  beat  him 
easy  he's  stupid,  I  ought  to 
te  hmi  he's  wrong,  out  to 
tell  him  He's  not  anywiiere. 
Im  not  going  to  tell  him,  if  I 
did  his  mother  wouldn't  let  me 
play  with  him,  I  wisli  tliere 
were  more  kids  around  here  I 
wish  I  wasn't  around  here  '  I 
wis-h  I  was  back  home,  uh,  he's 
lat  .  ,  , 

.,.^^*^\"g  his  voice  tired, 
Michael   said.   Wouldja   git  off. 


reads 
livin? 


Nevah  played.  He 
books  n  stuff  fo  his 
Don'd  ee? 

Yeah.  Come  on,  let's  catch 
some  'poles  and  eat. 

Awraight 

The  tadpoles  were  thick  in 
the  water.  They  swam  with 
short  darts  into  the  jars. 

Okay.  Slide  me  back.  It's 
full,  said  Michael  and  tiandcd 
up  the  second  jar. 

Thet  ain't  nough,  said  Stokes. 

Can't  get  more  in.  The  ones 
in  swim  out  when  I  put  jar 
down  to  get  more. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Eicitjnt  8  Week 


,<3) 


% 


IdUiutz 


Dr.  Robert  I.  Brigham 

American  Management  Association,  Inc. 

The  American  Management  Association  Building 

135  West  50th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10020 


JUNK-AUO.  19Cr 

PROGRAM  FEATURES: 

•  14  dayi  of  ffoil-picking  &  o»h*r 
work  in  Kibbutzim  or  Mothavim 

•  12  "Co  Nofivo- ,i9h»ie»in8 
fouri   fhroughouf  Itrael 

•  7  doyt  of  r9%t  and  rocrootion 

•  3  day  orionfation  seminar 

•  14  day  four  of  l»aly, 
Switzerland  and 
France  or  16  day 
tour  of  Croece, 
Greek  liloi  cruiio 
o"''  "a'y  TOTAL  COST 

l''or  flirt hor  IrjrormaUon 
•nu  rMcrvationji  contact: 

HISTADRUT  ^~ 

33  East  67  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0021 
RE  4  6010  or  RE  4-7440 


$925 


droohn     on     me.     He 
^*»;^\^d     his    hands    at    Stokos 
«      *  ^t^»^^s    bounced   pulpily 
off.     Awraiglit,    doncha 
doncha   git  .   jus  wunderin 

...  He  lay  down. 

There  were  silent  moments. 

Stokes,  having  decided  to 
make  another  challenge,  got  up 
on  his  elbows  and  said  Yo 
know   sumtahimes   Ah   believe 

Sometimes  don't  what? 
Surtitahimes  Ah  don't  think 
yo   believe  Ee's  evrywhur. 

r.i^l''^^''^  ^^''*'  ^  6"^ss  you're 
right.  I  guess  I  don't.  So  what? 

Yo  don't  know? 
Yes.   don't  know. 
Well,  when  yo  don't  believe 
It  then  yo  re  Gawddamned 
Oh. 

More  insi.stently,  wanting  to 
slap  over  the  entire  delightful 
mtunate  horror.  Stokes  said  it 
agam.  Gawddamned. 

How  do  you  know? 

Reveren'  Mugglcs.  he  says 
Maw  n  me  ... 

Don't  know  him. 

Ee's  ijh  raight  smart  person. 

You  know  what  I  think 

Naw. 

I  think  you're  stupid 

Hu-h.  yo  watch  .  .  ain't  callin 
me  stupid.  Yo're  gonna  be 
Gawddamned. 

So  what? 

Means  they'll  bum  ya 

You're  really  pretty  stupid. 

Huh.  watch  .  .  .  yo 

Okay.  Kind  of  stupid.  No. 
Really   stupid. 

^  J^  •  •  •  y^  a»"*t  .  .  .  stokes 
was  squealing.  He  stood  and 
f  Vf  ^^  »\'^  T-shirt  in  his  pocket 
?i?  *  yyaddl^d  away.  Realizing 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  jar 
of  tadpoles  he  did  not,  in  his 
outrage,  turn  back  for  it. 

Michael    grasped    his   calves 

and  pulled  up  to  watch  Stokes 

and  dropping  his  hands  he  lay 

down    and    rubbed   them   back 

and  forth  over  the  grainy  soiL 


it. 


April  IS.  1^7 


THE      JUSTICE 


Poge  Seven 


A  Poum 


The  Prudential  Angler 


Love 


by  Doog  Euhral 


This  is  the  land  of  the  street  walker  and  the  street, 

Of  the  butcher  shops  vending  butchered  meat, 

Limd  of  the  automatic  gearshift  and  the  bucket  seat. 

And  the  gas  pedal  t>owing  to  your  feet. 

This  is  the  land  where  Gulliver  is  mocked, 

Where  women  wear  black  suits,  and  receptionists  are  frocked, 

"Where  the  crooked  cocks  of  Calibans  are  cocked. 

And  where  the  secrets  of  our  mistresses  are  locked. 

I  have  gone  a  long  way  imderneath  the  pines, 

A  woman  with  her  daughter  called  my  name, 

1  saw  the  tall  trees  tickling  their  spines, 

And  watched  the  swallows  swooning  as  they  came. 

It  does  not  break  my  heart  that  it  is  so, 

]t  does  not  break  my  heart, 

I've  seen  the  trees  give  off  their  shadows  on  the  snow. 

And  the  pines  begin  to  smoke  before  they  start, 

And  other  men  pick  up  their  hearts  and  go. 

I  only  use  a  pen  to  paint  my  lids, 

A  hiker  culling  hearts  into  his  case, 

A  knapsack  filled  with  bids  and  higher  bids, 

That  change  a  jack  of  clubs  into  an  ace. 

"Wo  were  together  in  a  single  shot, 

The  photograph  was  such  that  we  were  blurred, 

It  seemed  as  if  you  were  and  1  were  not, 

And  our  parents  in  the  background  looked  absurd. 

But  I  carried  you,  my  precious  jewel, 
As  if  in  an  adventure  of  Peer  Gynt, 
Challenging  the  stones  to  fight  a  duel. 
Saving  you  from  every  accident. 

We  walked  along  the  beaches  by  the  sea, 

The  gulls  were  wooing  fishes  from  the  waves, 

And  the  sands  were  babbling  endlessly. 

And  we  were  talking  of  great  men  and  knaves. 

It  was  then  you  slipped  upon  a  kitchen  fork, 

1  kissed  your  mouth,  wet  and  caked  with  sand. 

And  told  you  of  a  fine  majestic  stork, 

Of  sorts,  who'd  fly  us  hand  in  hand, 

Away  from  here,  from  the  travails  of  time, 

Carried  through  the  air  like  a  baton. 

Away  from  where  rhyme  and  reason  do  not  rhyme, 

And  all  prettiness  is  but  a  pun. 

Turned  daintily  to  suit  a  style 

Young  poets  memorize,  and  younger  poets  learn, 

While  famous  poets  memely  spit  and  smile. 

Where  one  either  is  turned  on  or  out  of  turn. 

I  told  you  that  the  stork  would  carry  us, 
Whtre  pastorals  play  at  evenings'  turn  to  night, 
Sweet  songs  epithalamius. 
Sung  soWy  by  hermaphrodites. 

But  once  I  spoke  I  heard  you  loudly  wail, 
And  limp  away  from  me,  like  a  wounded  dog. 
Your  nose  was  flapping  like  a  .salient  sail. 
In  the  backdrop  of  mid-morning  fog. 

Queer  dreams,  queer  dreams,  1  woke  up  on  the  dock, 
Across  my  chin  I  found  an  old  harpoon: 
The  night  had  seized  me  in  a  hammer-lock 
When  the  moon  was  as  bright  as  a  half  moon. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

number  of  marchers  will  never 
be  known;  police  estimates 
ranged  from  100,000  to  200,000, 
while  C.B.S.  News  reported 
500,000  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
During  the  course  of  the  march 
as  many  as  900,000  was  sug- 
gested, which  everyone  in 
eagerness  promptly  rounded  off 
to  an  even  million.  At  about 
two  o'clock  the  first  of  the  dem- 
onstrators reached  the  U.N. 
while  thousands  more  were  still 
milling  restlessly  back  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  two  miles  away. 
Someone  waiting  in  the  park 
heard  over  the  radio  that  al- 
ready 70,000  people  had  pushed 
into  U.N.  Plaza  and  the  flow  of 
people  had  started  to  back  up. 
Accordingly,  at  2:45  the  first 
jam-up  occurred  in  the  mid- 
fifties  along  Madison  Avenue 
and  choruses  of  taxicab  horns 
took  up  their  protest.  The 
marchers  in  the  area  immedi- 
ately responded  with  a  magni- 
ficent roar  that  stunned  the 
hard-boiled  cabbies  into  silence. 
While  the  Brandeis  banner 
was  floundering  in  mid-Madi- 
son Avenue,  Dr.  King,  Stoke- 
ley  Carmichael  and  Dr.  Spock 
were  giving  their  speeches.  Ev- 
eryone was  weary  from  the 
slow  shuffle  but  lost  in  a  rare 
ambiance  of  brimming  love  and 


Parties 


high  spirits,  reminiscent  of  thefleeing  at  the  flourish  «{  I^<>^ 
Bentiments  prevalent  during  pero^  staff,  the  entire  Mobill- 
the  Northeast  blackout  in  No-  zation  disintegrated  beneath  • 
vember,  1965.  Many  were  mak-  sudden,  enormous  torrent  of 
ing  vehement  and  unselfcon-  rain, 
scious  love  in  the  street;  the 
word  of  the  day  was  indeed 
"love"  as  well  as  peace. 

The  contrasts  between  adja- 
cent contingents  were  startling 
but  unheeded.  Barely  had  the 
rowdy  chanting  of  the  Cubans 
passed,  when  the  soft  strains 
of  "We  Shall  Overcome"  in  the 
religious  groups  approached, 
the  clean-cutness  of  their  con- 
stituents marking  vivid  con- 
trast with  grubby  student 
groups  and  colorful  individual- 
ists. Yet  the  unity  of  the  occa- 
sion never  failed  to  transcend 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

dels'  Answer  To  Operation 
Match  And  Contact.  Tne  com- 
mittee also  feels  that  there  is 
some  demand  for  a  dance  in 
which  dress  will  be  less  casual 
than  usual,  and  it  plans  to 
hold  such  a  semi-formal  type 
dance  next  year  in  response 
to  this  demand. 

Special    events    planned    for 

. — .  -   j^fxt  year  might  include  a  trip 

the  individual  differences,  even  ^^  ^^^  shore.  A  dance  utilizing 
ideological  ones,  and  all  was  ^^^  newly-constructed  swim- 
subsumed  under  the  one  great  ^ing  pool  is  also  being  con- 
cry    for    "Peace    Now"    which    gjdered. 

roared  through  the.  ranks  at  in-  •phe  emphasis  of  the  organi- 
tervals.  zational    meeting    of    the    new 

Not  everyone  made  it  to  the  social  committee  was  on  the 
U.N.  At  5:30  the  last  dignitary  word  "new".  The  co-chairmen 
finished  his  speech,  and,  like  emphasized  that  through  plan- 
the    members    of    the    Masque    ning    and    foresight    the    com- 

mittee    should    be   able   to    put 

an  end  to  maldistribution  of 
activities  that  crowds  some 
weekends  and  leaves  others 
empty.  They  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  planning  what 
the  .students  want,  and  wish  to 
encourage  any  students  with 
ideas  to  contact  them  immedi- 
ately. 


Term  popert  ond  thesis  typed 

reosonoble  rotes 

quicii  service 

WAYSIDE 
SECRETARIAL   SERVICE 

443-6905 


Steinberg 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

St.  Matthew  Passion,  about  the 
performer's  mood,  Steinberg's 
answer  clearly  exposed  the  ab- 
solute subjectivity  of  the  musi- 
cal process.  In  short,  one  hopes 
that  both  performer  and  criti- 
cal control  their  moods  or  are 
moderate  men  in  the  best  Aris- 
totelian   sense. 

Michael  Steinberg,  despite 
his  shortcomings,  is  the  best 
music  critic  in  the  country. 
This  really  is  not  saying  much 
considering  the  competition, 
but  he  is  a  highly  knowledge- 
able, articulate  person  with  a 
definite  sense  of  taste.  His  defi- 
ciencies are  quantitative  mostly 
and  while  some  unlucky  musi- 
cians have  been  unjustifiably 
roasted,  the  musical  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Boston  public  has 
been  heightened  by  his  efforts. 
While  some  critics  provoke  con- 
troversy by  their  ignorance  or 
general  incompetence,  Stein- 
berg has  given  the  audience 
something  to  think  about,  a 
constructive  use  of  his  posi- 
tion as  both  critic  and  articu- 
late spokesman  for  the  pro- 
gressive party  of  music. 


Baseball 


Dancing 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Yesterday's  Papers  revealed  a 
sense  of  humor  not  found  in 
the  previous  sections  of  the 
program;  a  welcome  trend 
away  from  the  unfortunate  di- 
rection of  modern  Israeli  dance 
was  clearly  stated  in  Hamk- 
holclct.  Yet  despite  the  flat- 
ness, vulgarity,  albeit  the  fun, 
of  American-style  Israeli  danc- 
ing: of  tomorrow,  the  group 
did  a  commendable  job  in 
their  portrayal  of  the  dicho- 
tomy between  the  gracelul 
and    the    grotesque. 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

vestigation,"  said  one  player, 
but  he  was  quickly  drowned 
out  by  his  teammates,  who  saw 
the  victory  draw  nearer,  and 
were  shouting  enouragement  to 
their  mates. 

There  were  some  trouble- 
some moments,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  Judges  managed  to  come 
out  of  them  in  fine  shape. 

In  the  sixth,  a  hadoff  single 
to  right  rolled  through  Al  Se- 
gal's legs,  and  when  the  dust 
cleared,  the  Eagles  had  a  man 
on  third  and  it  was  up  to  Press- 
man to  .stop  them.  Bearing 
down,  he  got  the  next  hitter  to 
pop  to  Hector  Martinez  at 
third.  The  following  batter  hit 
a  fly  ball  .some  250  feet  down 
the  left  field  line,  and  as  the 
runner  tagged  up  at  third,  Chris 
Meyer  camped  under  the  ball 
and  prepared  to  wing  it  home. 
It  was  no  contest.  Meyer's  throw 
to  catcher  Kevin  Anderson  was 
right  on  lino,  and  Anderson 
slapped  the  tag  on  the  sliding 
runner  to  end  the  threat. 

The  trouble  avoided  in  the 
seventh  inning  came  back  even 
more  strongly  in  the  eighth  A 
leadoff  smash  to  short  was  bob- 
bled,  and  the  runner  reached 
first.  Pressman  walked  the  next 
man  (one  of  three  given  up), 
and  runners  were  on  first  and 
second  with   nobody  out. 

A  short  passed  ball  caused 
the  runners  to  try  to  move  up 
and  Andersons  throw,  made 
from  a  nearly  prone  Position 
bounced  into  left  field.  The  lead 
runner  scored,  the  backup 
man  took  third,  and  from  that 
station  scored  on  a  grounder 
bound  for  right  field  .slipped 
by  a  great  diving  catch  by  Jim 
Boyce  who  had  no  play  but  to 
throw  to  first  The  winmng 
run  ^cnvc(\.  the  Judges  couldn  t 
do  anything  in  the  ninth,  and 
that  was  it:  BC  2,  Brandeis  1. 


TAe  Boston  HeraU  Traveltr  Corporation   Presents 


MVERICAN  FESTIVAL 
?  MUSIC  B7 


THE  AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC  '67  1$  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  MUSIC 
FESTIVAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THIS  YEAR  IT  WILL  TRACE  AAAERICAN 
POPULAR  MUSIC  FROM  ITS  ORIGINS  IN  SEVERAL  CONCERTS. 


(Music     borrowed     from 


Thursdoy,     I     p.m.      MUSIC     OF     THE     AMIRICAS. 

rteighbors) 

Goulo    Gill,    Los    IndJos    Troboior.    The    Irish    Rovers     Josh    White,    Momcen 

Moriochi   Bond,   Jomoicon   Steel   Bond,   Contrcscorpe   Singers. 


COMMONWEALTH 

ARMORY- 

BOSTON 

APRIL  20-23,  1967 


Fridoy,   3   p.m.    THE   BLUES   BAG.    Sicgef-Schwoll   Bond. 
Buddy  Guy,  Chuck  Berry,  Otis  Redding. 

Fridoy.    7:30    p.m.     THE    FRONTIER    TRADITION     (From    Plymouth    Rock    to 

Hulloboloo). 

Pete  SccQcr,   Tom  PoJiton,   Arlo   Guthrie,   Dove   Von  Ronk,  Leondo,  The   High- 

woymon.  Josh  White,  Jr.,  The  Beers  Fomily,  Jetterson  Airplone. 

Fridoy,   10:30   p.m.    THE   LIVING   BLUES— PART   I. 

(Blues,  Rhythm  &  Blues,  Rock  &  Roll).  ^  la  ri.«-    A«i<  it>onn 

John    Lee    Hooker,    Jimmy    Reed,    Otis    Redding,    Chuck    Berry,    Sonny    Terry,   Brown«.  McGhee,  Ot.s  Sponn. 

Soturdoy,  8  p.m.    THE  LIVING  BLUES— PART  11.       (Blues,  Jo«.  Gospel). 
Buddy  Rich,  Cormen  MocRee,  Cloro  Word  Singers. 

Sundoy,   8   p  m.     THE   MOUNTAINS   AND   THE    PLAINS.       (The  Noshville  Sound). 

Webb  Pierce,  Corl  Smith.  Dottie  West,  Grondpo  Jones.  Archie  Compbell,  The   Homesteoders,  Te,  R.tter,  Ftof  9,  Scruggs 


Producer/ Fesfivol  Director 
George  Popodopoulo 

Assoc iofe  Directors 
Bill  Wilkins,  Dove  Wilson 


I  AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC 
!  c/o  Unicorn  Concert  Productions 
;   351  Mossochusetts  Avenue,  Combridge,  Mossochusetts  02139 

.fot% 


TICKETS — $4,  $2,  $1. 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  FIVE  CONCERTS: 

$4  s€otv-$17.50;   $2   seots— $8.00 

MAIL  ORDERS:     Send  cHpfk  or  money  order  with 

sclf-oddrcssed    stomped   envelope   to 

AMERICAN    FESTIVAL  OF   MUSIC 

c/o   UNICORN   CONCERT   PRODUCTIONS 

351   Moss    Avenue,  Combridge,  Moss.  02139 


:  Enclosed  pkese  find  my  check 

• 

:  I  would  like  tickets  at  $ 

I  I  hove  checked  off  below. 

;    1.  MUSIC  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

•    2:  THE  BLUES  BAG 

I    3  THE  FRONTIER  TRADITION 

:    4  THE  LIVING  BLUES— PART  I 

;    5  THE  LIVING  BLUES— PART  II 

:   6.  THE  MOUNTAINS  ft  PLAINS 


m.o. 

CO.  tor  the  programs 


Thurs.  Night  (8  p  m.) 
Friday  (3  p.m.) 
Fri.  Night  (7:30  p.m.) 
Fri.  Night  (10:30  p.m.) 
Sot.  Night  (8  p.m.) 
Sun.  Ni9ht  (8  p.m.) 


;   Subscription  —  5  concerts:       ....      $17.50, 
!    Send  tickets  to:  • 

!  ot   .• 


$800. 


T 
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Bernstein  Nets  Four 
As  Lacrossemen  Split 


By  THE   STICKM AN 


Tho  lacrosse  team  brought  its 
record  to  2-1  by  splitting  a  pair 
of  games  last  week,  beating 
Babson.  8-1  on  Wednesday,  and 
losing  to  a  strong  Nichols  team, 
10-1. 

In  the  Babson  game,  the 
team  played  a  ragged  first 
quarter.  The  ball  was  lost  many 
times  on  turnovers,  and  the 
passing  and  scooping  was  poor. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter, 
there  was  no  score.  Brandeis 
did  get  several  shots  off,  but 
most  t'hem  were  high  and  were 
easily  stopped  by  the  Babson 
goalie.  In  the  second  period, 
the  floodgates  opened  and  the 
frequent  Brandeis  shots  started 
penetrating.  Rick  Brodsky 
started    the   scoring   on   a   pass 


Pellegrini  on  attack.  The  game 
was  played  in  a  light  drizzle 
on  an  unbelievably  muddy 
field;  on  one  occasion  play  was 
stopped  b«ecause  the  ball  was 
lost  in  the  mud. 

Nichols  scored  at  0:18  of  the 
first  period  when  Pellegrini 
came  around  from  behind  goal 
and  scored  on  a  backhand  shot. 
The  Judges  played  even  with 
Nichols  for  the  ri'st  of  the  pe- 
riod and  until  the  middle  of 
the  second,  when  Nichols 
scored  two  quick  goals  and 
went  off  at  the  half  with  a  3-0 
lead. 

In  the  second  half,  Nichols 
used  its  superior  speed  and 
stick  handling  to  build  up  their 
lead,  as  the  Judges  were  beset 
with  a  rash  of  penalties,  and 
found  their  defense  under  con- 
stant pressure. 

The  lone  Brandeis  goal  came 
late  in  the  fourth  quarter  when 
Jon  Bernstein  came  in  from 
behind  and  scored  on  his 
favorite  j^hot,  a  running  right- 
hander. Pellegrini  scored  three 
goals  to  lead  Nichols.  The  next 
game,  against  Bowdoin,  will 
be  played  tomorrow  afternoon 
at  home,  starting  at  3:15  p.m. 


Judges  Fall  To  Boston  College,  2-1 
Pressman  Hurls  Two-Hitter  In  Vain 


Brandeis'  baseball  team 
played  a  game  last  Wednesday. 
It  also  played  one  last  Friday. 
But  anyone  seeing  both  games 
might  have  needed  a  scorecard 
to  realize  that  this  was  the 
same  team  in  both  instances. 

Wednesday's  foe  was  MIT 
and,  playing  on  their  wind- 
swept home  field  in  near  freez- 
ing weather,  the  Engineers 
found  they  could  do  nothing 
wrong.  MIT  outfielder  Rick 
W  e  i  s  m  a  n,   described    by    his 


¥ 


teammates  as  "a  real  Punch  & 
Judy  hitter"  provided  all  the 
punch  his  team  needed,  pump- 
ing three  balls  over  the  left 
field  fence,  including  a  grand 
slam.  Weisman  also  tossed  in 
another  two  hits  for  good  meas- 
ure, and  wound  up  the  day 
with  nine  RBI's. 

MIT  had  jumped  to  an  early 
lead  against  Jim  Boyce,  who 
had  to  be  removed  in  the  third 
inning,     and     their     lead    just 


Boston  St.  Cops  Invitational; 
Harriers  Fourth  of  Eleven 


By  JON  GAGE 


The  Judges'  Jon  Bernstein 
shifting  into  high  gear  again.st 
a  hard-checking  opponent. 
Bernstein  scored  four  goals 
la.st  week,  has  seven  for  the 
year, 

from  Rick  Fishman,  while  cut- 
ting across  the  crease,  at  1:57 
of  the  second  period.  At  the 
half,  the  score  was  Brandeis  4, 
Babson  1. 

For  the  day,  Brandeis  pep- 
pered the  Babson  goal  with  69 
shots,  and  Babson  goalie  Mike 
Roland  made  34  saves.  The 
Brandeis  goals  were  scored  by 
four  men:  Jon  Bernstem  (three 
goals  for  the  second  straight 
«ame).  Rick  Brodsky-2.  Larry 
Shar-2,  and  Elliot  Cohen-1. 

On  Saturday,  Brandeis  fac(*d 
an  excellent  Nichols  squad 
featuring     ail-American     Mike 


DiMuro  First; 
Boro,  Fertel 


Third  in  AAU 


Brandeis  wrestlers  contin- 
ued to  rack  up  individual  hon- 
ors last  weekend,  compiling 
one  first  place  finish  and  two 
thirds  in  the  New  England 
States  AAU  competition,  held 
all  day  Saturday  at  the  Bos- 
ton Union   Wrestling   Club. 

Ted  Reese's  delegation  was 
once  again  entered  as  the  South 
Street  Athletic  Club,  and  al- 
though team  scores  were  not 
released,  it  appeared  that  the 
SSAC  would  have  done  quite 
well. 

Coming  back  after  a  year's 
layoff  from  wrestling,  Joe 
DeMuro  (136'i  lb.)  won  all 
three  of  his  matches,  Dinning 
his  first  opponent  and  taking 
two  decisions,  4-0  and  8-3. 

Freshman  Bill  Boro  took  two 
4-2  decisions  in  the  147^2  lb. 
class,  before  losing  his  third. 
Boro  also  won  the  consolation 
match,  8-4,  and  finished  third. 

The  team's  final  success  was 
achieved  by  a  graduate  stu- 
dent. Rich  Fertel,  who  was 
wrestling  in  the  heavy weigght 
division.  Fertel  also  took  a 
third  place. 


What  Mike  Kelly  (Brandeis 
track  star)  termed  "Nothing  to 
write  home  about,  but  quite 
surprising,"  and  Coach  Norm 
Levine  called  "a  modest  suc- 
cess" was  the  Brandeis  track 
team's  fourth  place  finish  in 
last  Saturday's  Second  Annual 
Brandeis  Invitational  Track 
and  Field  Meet.  Brandeis  and 
ten  other  teams  competed  in  18 
track  and  field  events  which 
began  at  10  a.m.  and  continued 
until  4  p.m.  Performances  at 
the  meet  were  hampered  by 
rain  and  cold  weather,  yet 
there  were  outstanding  per- 
formances in  the  pole  vault 
(13  ft.)  by  Greg  Olson  of  Bos- 
ton State  and  in  the  javelin 
throw  (185  ft.  5V^")  by  Mark 
Levenson  of  Norwich. 

Boston  State  won  the  team 
trophy  with  a  total  of  65 
points,  edging  Norwich  by  six 
points.  The  University  of  Maine 
(Portland)  placed  third  with 
50  points  and  Brandeis  placed 
fourth  with  43  points. 

Brandeis  had  relatively  few 
outstanding  individual  per- 
formers in  the  Invitational  but 
a  surprising  amount  of  depth. 
The  team  had  no  first  place 
finishers,  yet  took  four  sec- 
ond places  and  six  third  places. 
Brandeis  has  no  indoor  track, 
and  much  of  the  team's  winter 
training  schedule  was  quite 
tenuous.  Tufts  University  al- 
lowed Brandeis  and  Boston 
State  to  use  its  indoor  facilities, 
but  because  of  time  and  trans- 
portation problems,  Brandeis 
was  only  able  to  make  limited 
use  of  the  offer.  This  makes 
the  Brandeis  team  relatively 
weak  just  where  other  teams, 
such  as  Boston  State,  are  quite 
strong,  in  the  middle  distance 
races.  Thus,  Boston  took  first 
place  in  the  half  mile,  mile, 
mile  relay  and  two  mile,  while 
Brandeis  only  placed  third  in 
the  mile  relay. 

The  best  individual  perform- 
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AT  THE  CHARLESBANK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

A  Complete  Line  of: 

Prescription  Needs  —  Cosmetics  —  School  Supplies  — 
Greeting  Cords  —  Newspopers  (Local  &  New  York), 
Mogozines  —  Tobacco  —  Patent  Medicines  —  Candy 


FOR   FREE  DELIVERY  AND  PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE  PHONE  894-2290 


I 


Hour$:  8:30  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  Daily  -—  8:30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Sundoy 

576  South  Street,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

(Near  Brondeit  Universfty) 


COUNSELORS 

COLLEGE  JUNIORS 

or  HIGHER 

•  •   • 

Large,  well-established  co- 
educational camps  with  a 
fine  Jewish  cultural  pro- 
gram. 80  miles  from  New 
York  City. 

•  •     • 

Good  salaries.  Pleasant 
working  conditions.  Mature 
staff  associations. 

•  •     • 

WRITE 

CEJWIN 
CAMPS 

31   Union  Square  West 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10003 


ance  for  the  Brandeis  team 
came  from  Charlie  Vidich,  who 
polevaulted  12  feet,  6  inches, 
breaking  the  Brandeis  record 
by  six  inches,  and  placed  second 
in  the  meet.  Three  newcomers 
to  the  team  also  placed  second: 
Larry  Uchill  in  the  triple  jump, 
Dave  Jacobson  in  the  shotput 
and  Bob  Litrownick  in  the  long 
jump. 

To  say  that  Brandeis*  fourth 
plaoe  is  a  "modest  success"  is 
a  bit  of  an  understatement. 
Coach  Levine,  along  with  some 
of  the  older  members  of  the 
squad,  has  managed  to  pull  to- 
gether a  team  of  more  than  20 
competitors  since  he  came  to 
Brandeis  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year.  He  singlehandedly 
organized  the  Brandeis  Invita- 
tional and  did  most  of  the  work 
required  to  ready  the  field  for 
competition  In  a  few  cases  he 
has  even  supplied  equipment, 
at  his  own  expense,  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  avail- 
able. If  the  team  continues  to 
improve  at  its  present  rate 
(23^  of  the  team's  43  points 
were  scored  by  freshmen),  Le- 
vine may  be  rewarded  with  a 
first  place  in  next  year's  Invi- 
tational. Who  knows,  maybe  a 
few  Brandeis  students  will 
even  come  to  watch? 


snowballed:  despite  the  efforts 
of  Mark  Hammerschlag  and 
Dick  Page.  As  Coach  H  u  b  i  e 
LeBlanc  described  it,  "When 
they  got  those  first  few  runs, 
we  let  down,  and  they  picked 
up  and  really  started  moving. 
They  just  built  up  momentum 
and  we  couldn't  do  anything  to 
stop  them."  Only  the  end  of 
the  game  did  that. 

To  make  matters  worse,  MIT 
was  generally  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  weaker  teams  in  the 
Greater  Boston  League,  while 
the  next  team  the  Judges  had 
to  meet  was  Boston  College, 
considered  one  of  the  strongest 
teams  in  all  of  New  England. 
BC  had  walloped  MIT,  17-0, 
and  the  "smart  money"  was  of- 
fering Brandeis  and  20  runs. 
Well,  the  "smart  money"  was 
beaten,  and  the  Eagles  barely 
escaped  the  same  fate,  as  the 
Judges  were  nipped.  2-1.  on 
two  unearned  runs  in  the  eighth 
inning. 

For  the  Judges,  the  big  story 
was  freshman  southpaw  Mitch 
Pressman,  who  limited  the  free- 
swinging  BC  team  to  just  two 
hits  and  was  in  command  all 
the  way.  The  game  was  score- 
less for  four  innings,  when  the 
Judges  mounted  their  only  ma- 
jor offensive  of  the  day.  Press- 
man started  the  rally  himself 
with  a  walk,  moved  to  second 
on  a  passed  ball,  stayed  there 
while  George  Frost  walked,  and 
then  came  around  to  score  on 
a  two-out  single  by  captain  Jim 
Boyce,  now  batting  .566. 

Brandeis  led,  1-0,  and  as  the 

innings  wore  on  the  impossible 

seemed  more  and  more  likely. 

"If  we  win,  there'll  be  an  in- 

(Continued   on  Page  7) 


BASKETBALL  MEETING 

Coach  K.  C.  Jones  has 
called  a  meeting  of  all  next 
year's  varsity  basketball 
candidates  to  be  held  at  the 
Shapiro  Athletic  Center  on 
Tuesday,  May  9th  at  4:00 
p.m.  All  prospective  players 
are  invited  to  attend. 


PIECE  O'PIZZA 

FREE  DELIVERY 

For  4  or  More  Pizzas 

897  MAIN  STREET.  WALTHAM,  MASS. 
Phone  893-9047 


Yachting  Summer  Positions 

The  North  American  Yachting  Association  is  solicit- 
ing summer  job  applications.  Due  to  the  results  of  a 
recent  survey  of  sail  and  power  vessel  owners  on  the 
East  coast,  West  coast,  Gulf  area  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
applications  from  college  students  or  graduates  are  be- 
ing accepted. 

Employment  for  experienced  as  well  as  inex- 
perienced young  men  and  women  of  good  character  is 
available.  Facility  in  cooking  or  child  care  is  particu- 
larly helpful.  Crewing  affords  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire or  sharpen  boating  skills,  and  visit  new  places 
while  earning  reasonable  income  in  pleasant  outdoor 
surroundings. 

TO  APPLY:  Send  NAYA  a  resume  using  the  form  be- 
low and  your  application  will  be  reproduced  and  for- 
warded to  over  3,000  owners  of  large  craft. 
NOTE:  Our  reproduction  system  requires  that  all  re- 
sumes be  clearly  typed  or  printed  using  the  exact  for- 
mat outlined  below  including  each  item  with  appropri- 
ate number  (i.e.  (1)  John  Doe  (2)  1704  Main  St.) 
(1)  Name  (2)  Address  (3)  Phone  no.  (4)  Age  (5)  School 

(6)  Available  from  ...  to  ...  in  (state  general  areas(s) 

(7)  Previous  relevant  experience  (8)  Two  personal  ref- 
erences (9)  Preference  (sailing  or  cruising,  etc.)  (10) 
Other  pertinent  facts  (11)  Two  or  more  applicants  wish- 
ing tn  work  together,  state  this  preference 

Send  with  $6  processing  fee  fo: 

North  Americon  Yachting  Assn. 

1427  Wolnuf  St.,  Pkiladelpliio,  Pa.  19102 

DEADLINE   APRIL  22,   1967 


DOUGLAS  TO  STEAK 

Former  United  States  Senator  Poul 
H.  Oouglos  will  deliver  the  annuel 
Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis  Memorial 
Lecture  tomorrow  at  8:15  p.m.  in 
Schwartz  Hall.  He  will  speak  on 
"New  Resources  for  America." 


ROCK  CONCERT 

The  Cloud,  The  Myst,  and  Dave 
Roter  wil  perform  at  a  FREE  Rock 
Concert  tomorrow  night  at  8:30  in 
Ford  Hall   Auditorium. 


HILLEL  CHOIR 

The  Brandeis    Hillel    Choir,   directed 
by     Gail     Feinberg,     will     appear     on 
Hadossah     Sings,  '     Sunday    morning, 
May    14.    at   8:30,    on    WNAC,    Chan- 
nel   7, 


WC  WON'T  GO 

There  will  be  o  meeting  in  Mail- 
man Hall  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, May  10,  for  all  those  who  have 
signed  the  "We  won't  go"  statement 
or  who  are  interested  in  signing  it. 
The  meeting  is  of>en  to  both  sexes 
and  will  discuss  the  implications  of 
signing   the    statement. 


LATIN   AMERICA 

The  Dep>artment  of  Sociology  is 
sponsoring  a  symposium  on  Latin 
America  to  be  held  this  weekend, 
May  12-14,  in  Olm-Sang  Auditorium. 
The  opening  session  will  be  at  200 
p.m.  Friday,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
discussions  will  Ijegin  at  9:30  am. 
and   continue    through  the   afternoon. 


SPRING  WEEKEND 

Spring    Weekend    will    be    held    this 
weekend. 
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Council  Passes  Anti-War  Statement; 
Will  Set  Up  A  Liason  with  ACLU 

Student  Council  took  a  strong  stand  on  the    Vietnam   war  in   its  meeting   of  last   Sutidiy. 

Council  voted  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  exercise  his  opposition  to  the  war 
by  encouraging  its  opponents  to  sign  the  "We  Won't  Go"  statement,  by  coord  mating  draft 
counseling   over  the  summer,  and   by  establishing  a  liaison  with  the  American  Civil  Liberties 

Union.    In    addition,    it    stated — — • 

its    opinion    that    "this    war    is    or  to  act  in  so  serious  a  case  i  War   in   Vietnam    in   order   to   en 


STATEMENT  ON  TNE  DRAFT 
AND  THE  WAR 


•  Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse,  right,  and  Dr.  Maurice  Stein  at  the 
CADA  lecture  last  Thursday  night.  Professor  Marcuse's  lec- 
ture is  discussed  on  ^xiges  4-5. 

Levinson  Releases 


Crowding 


Statistics 


The  Levinson  Report  on  over- 

crowding,    released    last    week.  1965-66    and    1966-67.    respec- 

conhrmed  many  of  the  charges  tively. 

leveled    last    February    by    the        The  class  size  breakdown 

Student  EPC   and   the  Ad  Hoc  showed     that     75.7%,    or     297 

Committee  for  a  Boycott.  Pre-  classes,    had    enrollment    of   25 

pared  by  Assistant  to  the  Dean  or    under,    with     132    of    these 

of     Academic      Administration  having  enrollment  of  under  10. 
Bernard   Levinson,    the   report,        Tliere  are  only  seven  classes, 

which   was  due   at   the   end   of  or  1.8%,  with  enrollment  over 

March,  is  a  statistical  .summary  100,    with    two.    Bio.    Sci.    and 

of  undergraduate  classes  taught  Fine  Arts  81b  having  295  and  |  fj'r;^"'^^  "^j^:^.';:^^:,^"^^""!^^' 

the  second  semester.  296.  respectively.         ^      ,      .^    I  Rivers.  Opr>onents  argu 


r.^:r.7y    ^^s    ^r^I^^t't^i    without  a  clear  mandate  from 
Nuremberg  decisions.  .  ."  They    the  student  body, 
also   adopted   a   resolution   ex- 
pressing respect  for  the  rights 
of  those  who  could  find  it  with- 
in   ihoir   rnn^inif^nr f^<i  in   ciir»r»r»rf         ^"^     ^     increaaing     national     un- 
n  meir  consciences  to  support    popularity     for    those     oppcsmg    the 

trie    war.  Vietnam   War.   such  as  manifested  at 

There    was    considerable     di-  the     recent     House     Armed     Serviceg 

versity    of    opinion    concerning  Committee    hearing*,    which    showed 

«..  „    •  i-  e     XL  no    re.spect    for    the    rights    of    indi- 

tne      various      sections      of      the  vidual      conscience      and      the      first 

statement.      Some     members  amendment    council    would     Uke    to 

wanted     to     join     opposition     to  a**'^*   ^"^   endorse   tho.-*e   individuals 

^^l«   ,.,ot.   ..,;*u    tu^  ^^^^a   r^t  ^^^  who.  guided  by  the  principles  of  the 

the    war    with    the   need   of   pro-  Nuremberg  Decisions,  find  it  contrary 

tectmg   the  rigljls  of  dissenters,  to   their    consciences    to   support    the 

others  wanted  to  state  only 
the  latter,  and  some  were  op- 
posed to  the  entire  statement. 
Proponents  of  the  measure 
stressed  the  need  to  show 
support  for  opponents  of  the 
war.  so  that  they  would  know 
that  they  were  not  alone  in 
their  opposition  to  the  draft. 
Harris  Greckman  said  that  it 
takes  a  "lot  of  guts"  to  sign  a 
"We  Won't  Go"  statement,  and 
that  it  is  easier  to  do  so  in  con- 


courage  the  free  exerci.se  of  consci- 
ence in  the  question  of  resistance  to 
conscription  we  are  taking  the  fol- 
lowing  steps: 

(U  A  group  of  students  will  l»e 
circulating  the  following  this  week: 
We.  the  undersigned,  as  American 
men  of  draft  age.  may  he  asked 
by  ou-  government  to  participate 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam  We  have 
examined  the  history  and  the 
nature  of  this  ytar,  and  have 
reached  the  consiusion  that  our 
participation  in  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  our  con- 
sciences 

We   therefore    declare    our   deter- 
mination to  refuse  military  serv- 

(Continued   on   Page   6) 


during 

The  report  listed  33  clas.ses 
of  over  50  students  with  one- 
word  categorical  explanations 
of  the  high  enrollments.  The 
five  listed  categories  were  Gen. 
r.d..  Popular  and  Gen.  Ed  , 
Popular,  Required  for  Med 
School,  and  Other. 

The  analysis  confirmed  the 
EPC  report  released  during  the 
boycott  that  stated  the  faculty 
teaching  load  was  only  1.1 
course  per  professor.  There  are 
395  undergraduate  classes  be- 
ing taught  by  a  faculty  of  350. 
Next  year,  the  report  disclosed 
there  will  be  only  10  new  fac- 
ulty members,  a  2.6%  increase. 
There  were  increases  of  6.7% 
and  8.6%  in  the  academic  years 


Faculty  Fails  To  Vote 
On  Four  Course  Load 

Due  to  a  lack  of  quorum,  the  7  ~           ~     " 

faculty  was  unable  to  formally  many  faculty  are  either  out  of 

cert   with  others    He  7a id   Ih^'t  !  consider   proposals   for   a    four-  toucii     with     crucial    issues    of 

ceri   wiui  ouicrv   "t   said   i"at  ,                     »      •       .       ^^eeting    of  University  life  or  mdin-rent  to 

dissent    must    be    looked    "Pon    C(HJ[^^^^^                                        ^  ^,,,.,,,    Assuming  li.e  charitable 

in  the  context  of  an  oppressive    Aiiuij>udy,   /apm    ^yj.    ^.v  y.    i  .          .                            .     , 

social   attitude,    as   exe 
[1  resent 
Opr>on 


In  addition  to  a  school-wide  1  -,     „,._     *'.     ..^     K.,^ir.^..    ^^f    most  pa 

It     was    not    tne     Ousiness     ot  1  .       ^4    a  ^^f  iror*  ^nri 
(Continued  on  Page   6)         I  Council    to    legislate    morality,  '  "^  Mudcnt  iLt^u  ana 


At  U,  of  Texas: 
SDS  Outlawed, 
Pklcets  Scored 

Controversy    raged    at    the 


Committee  Challenges 
Greek  Military  Coup 

Dr.  Peter  Diamandopoulos  announced  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  for  the  Restoration  of  E>emocratic  Government  in 
Greece.  The  committee,  established  in  the  New  England  area, 
also  includes  Brandeis  Professors  Isaac  Kramnick  and  Roy  C. 
Macridis. 

It  will  work  for  the  immediate  release  of  political  prison- 
ers in  Greece  and  for  the  restoration  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. It  will  also  try  to  bring  about  a  change  in  U.S.  policy  so 
that  the  military  junta  may  be  disavowed. 

Diamandopoulos     claimed    

that  the  U.S.   has  been  pursu-    standard   in  its  foreign  policy. 

ing  a  "schizophrenic"  policy  in    While    purportedly    supporting 

Greece.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has    tlie     ''liberty"     of     the     Viet- 

supported     the     parliamentary    namcse    people,    the    U.S.    l^as  ^  V^^'^^l'i^^-^'j^^ ''^^',^^^^^ 

institutions  of  the  nation,   and    bei'n  content  with  the  formal-    -^^^{^^^^  ^^  distribute  a  memo  on 


endorsed  relationshi[)s.    Students    appar- 

by    Student    Council.     Student  ently  haven't  let  many  faculty 

EPC   was   instrumental   in   see-  know     their     opinions     of     the 

ing  that  the  proposal  was  placed  four-cour.se    load    i.ssue;    at    the 

on  the  agenda  same  time,   there  probably  are 

The  meeting,  which  needed  few  faculty  who  take  the  inter- 
one-third  or  more  of  the  fac-  est  to  a.sk  students  what  s  go- 
ulty  present  to  convene,  was  >"«  on  at  the  university  and 
postponed  until  Thursday,  May  what  is  important  to  them.  To 
11  and  provisions  were  made  complete  the  trinity,  as  is  ciis- 
for  the  scheduling  of  a  May  18  tomary  on  these  occasions,  the 
meeting,  if  necessary,  at  which  administration  has  shall  we 
final  details  may  be  formulated,  say,  not  gone  out  of  its  way  to 

In  an  effort  to  ensure  action  create  a  culture   in  which  stu- 

on  the  propo.sal  by  a   full   rep-  dents    and    facu  ty    would    talk 

resentation  of  faculty.  Student  about    things    like    their    work 

EPC    chairmen    Jay    Kaufman  and  their  work-load.  The  four- 


and  Richard  Kay  have  con- 
ducted a  vigorous  publicity 
campaign  by  .sending  a  letter  to 
all  members  urging  them  to  at- 
tend and  seriously  con.sider  the 
i.ssue  and  by  displaying  signs 
with   a    similar  message   in   all 


course  load  is  a  more  civilized 
(Continued  on   Page  7) 


Dr.  Bronsleiii 
Honored  For 
His  Teacliuig 

„    _  .    powerful   army   which  has  not         Yet,     the     U.S.     could     have    0^^1,0    never-convened    meet- 1       or    Leo  Bronslein,  Profes.sor 

University   of    Texas   this    past  I  l>een   dependent   on   the  Greek    brought  down  the  military  re-    -^^^    ..£  think  the  .small  turnout '  ^f    yhm^    Arts,    has    been    hon- 
week,    as    Chancellor    H  e  n  r  y  !  government,   but  on  NATO  or    gime     if     it     had     wanted     to,  |  g^  x\\q  last  faculty  meeting  in- 1  0^.,.^      vvHh      the      University's 


spent  billions  of  dollars  to  de-  istic  legality  of  the  present 
feat  the  Communists  in  the  Greek  government,  which  has 
Civil  War  of  1946-49.  On  the  sanction  through  the  grudging 
other  hand,  it  has  supported  a    support  of  a  captive  King. 

U.S.     could     have 


May  11,  which  will  further  re- 
mind faculty  of  the  meeting. 

Gordon  Fell  man,  who  was 
present  on  April  20,  commented 
on    the    never-convened    meet- 


Hunt  Ransom  denied  freedom 
of  speech  to  students  preparing 
to  demonstrate  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam  during  an  Austin 
visit  by  Vice-President  Hubert 
Humphrey.  According  to  an  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  from 
Austin,  six  students  were  placed 
on  disciplinary  probation  for 
violating  Chancellor  Ransom's 
edict  against  planning  to  picket 
the  Vice  President,  and  the 
University  has  barred  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society 
from  activities  on  the  campus. 

The  disciplinary  action  was 
recommended  hy  a  board  of 
three  faculty  members  and  two 
students.  The  board  stated  that 
"The  university  cannot  ignore 
defiance  of  legitimate  authority 
and  we  in  no  way  condone  any 
general  attitude  of  defiance  of 
university  regulations  or  of  the 
powers  of  the  chancellor."  At 

(Continued  on  Pa|:e  7) 


the  U.S.  The  army's  loyalty 
has  consequently  not  been  to 
the  Greek  people. 

It  was  the  army,  through  a 
group  of  colonels,  that  brought 
about  the  rightist  coup  d'etat. 
Dr.  Diamandopoulos  character- 
ized their  regime  as  a  "police 
state,  indifferently  repressive 
to  all  parties."  The  army  has 
closed  down  even  monarchist 
papers,  not  only  leftist  jour- 
nals. The  new  government  will 
"polarize  a  volatile  people  into 
a  violent  movement  which  will 
undermine  the  moral  integrity 
of  moderates."  In  the  end,  lib- 
eral nationalists  will  be  alien- 
ated and  the  road  opened  up 
for  opportunists. 

Dr.  Diamandopoulos  feels 
that  the  U.S.  is  not  only  guilty 
of  training  an  army  with  no 
thought  as  to  the  possible  con- 
sequences to  free  institutions, 
but    also    of    using    a    double 


(Continued   on   Pae:e   6) 


Pentagon  Censors  Congressman 

The  Pentagon  censored  from  published  House  testi- 
mony a  statement  about  Vietnam  made  by  Representative 
Melvin  Laird  (R-Wis.),  according  to  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Thursday,  May  4  Mr.  Laird's  statement, 
made  during  a  hearing  of  the  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee was:  "I  just  do  not  think  it  is  possible"  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  govern  themselves. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara,  questioned 
about  the  incident,  disclosed  that  the  Pentagon  Security 
Review  OfTice,  which  did  the  censoring,  examines  trans- 
cripts of  defense  officials'  testimony  to  Congressional  Com- 
mittees before  it  is  made  public.  General  policy  is  to  cut 
out  material  that  might  "reveal  information  to  our  poten- 
tial enemies." 

Mr.  McNamara  told  Mr.  Laird,  "I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  tell  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  today  that  you  lack 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  learn  how  to  govern  them- 
selves. I  do  not  see  how  this  can  possibly  improve  the 
relations  of  our  nation  with  theirs." 


dicates    the    extent    to   w  h  i  c  h  i -p^.^^.j^jj^^    Award    for    1966-67. 

He  was  chosen  from  over  fifty 
nominees  submitted  by  the 
student  body.  The  teaching 
award,  which  will  now  Ikj 
presented  annually,  carries 
with  it  a  $1000  stipend. 

A  letter  advising  Dean  of 
Academic  Administration 
Peter  Diamandopoulos  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Teaching 
Award's  decision,  signed  by 
chairmen  Allen  Grossman  and 
Jay  Kaufman,  stated  "from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  award  is  a  massive 
act  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  students  toward  this  be- 
loved and  singular  person." 

Excerpts  from  the  more  than 
fifty  celebrations  of  Profes- 
sor Bronstein  were  included 
in  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation. One  of  these  stated 


1 


%. 
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Opinion' 


Democracy  and  Capitalism 


Steven  Kromer 


In  his  speech  on  "Protest  and  Futility,"  Herbert  Marcuse  described  the  unparalleled  total 
nature  of  soLiety's  repressive  controls.  Because  of  its  atHuence,  American  society  is  capable  of 
fighting  a  suppressive  war  against  one  of  the  weakest  of  all  nations,  and  in  the  process,  brutal- 
izing its  own  population.  .,  ,  ..  .  . 
If  the  psychological  outlook  of  American  society  is  unhealthy,  nevertheless,  the  roots  of 
this  condition  lie  in  certain  definite  economic  and  social  conditions.  And  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  any  mere  psychological  changes  will  be  able  to  change  these  conditions,  which  are 
fundamental  to  capitalistic  society.  The  increasingly  repressive  nature  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy can  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  conflict  of  two  important  forces:  the  democratic  spirit, 

capitalistic    economic    7  "^  ,  T 

than  teaching  men  how  to  ful-  has  clashed  with  the  democratic 
till  their  needs  and  attain  hap-  ethos.  The  hopes  of  the  early 
pine-s,  it  creates  new  and  arti-  60's  that  this  trend  might  be 
licial  needs,  simply  because  reversed  were  rudely  over- 
consumption  is  neccs.^ary  to  the  thrown  by  President  Johnson, 
economy.    If  the  economy  does   who  has  made  it  clear  that  the 


and    the 
structure. 

America  has  tried  to  be  both 
democratic  and  capitalistc  at 
the  same  time.  Un  tlie  one 
hand,  it  has  tried  to  Hiaintain 
a  set  of  free  institutions,  to  al- 
low the  genuine  expression  of 
thouglit,  to  provide  a  govern- 
ment by  the  majority  within  a 
well-delined  system  of  law.  Yet 
the  successful  functioning  of 
this  democratic  society  has 
been  challenged  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure.  America  has 
not  renounced  capitalism, 
though  social  security,  Medi- 
care,   and    the   like   have   miti- 


not  grow,  it  will  not  survive. 
Our  technology  is  used  to  cre- 
ate ever  poorer  quality  of  mer- 
chandise, albeit  more  brightly 
packaged.  All  this  while  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  do  not  have 


U.  S.  is  ready  to  stand  by  those 
right-wing  regimes  which  will 
protect  the  military  interests  of 
the  U.  S.,  blithely  sacrificing 
the  people's  social  and  political 
aspirations,   as  well  as  the  in- 


enough  in  order  to  live.  Third,   tegrity  of  our  own  protestations 


spite  this  surface  opulence  and 
happiness,  three  basic  facts 
have  not  been  changed:  First, 
that  economic  power  tends  to 
become  centralized  in  a  small 
economic  power  elite.  This  eeo- 


power  elite,  especially  through 


ing  mass-media.  The  technique 
developed  to  sell  a  new  brand 
of  soap  can  easily  be  used  to 
sell  a  pseudo-man,  or  a  pseudo- 
idea.  Second,  that  the  nature  of 
a  capitalistic  system  must  be 
in  some  sense  immoral.  Rather 


We  Can't  Go 

It  is  right  that  a  man  have  time  to  explore  his  private 
Utopias;  we  students  would  like  to  indulge  our  fancies  or  social 
ideals  for  a  few  years.  Some  would  like,  perhaps,  to  travel  to 
Crete  where  the  peasants  are  hospitable,  the  sun  hot,  the  goat's 
cheese  very  goo<l. 

But  we  can't  go.  The  Vietnam  War  forces  us  to  give  it 
our  attention  and  set  aside  our  private  enterprises.  We  might 
be  able  to  muster  suflicient  moral  indiflerence  to  ignore  dev- 
astation in  a  land  of  strangers.  We  can  hardly  ignore  the  war's  i  the  use  of  today'^  overwhelm 
conFCciuences  for  our  own  lives.  Even  those  who  are  deferred 
from  military  service  have  friends  who  are  not.  The  real  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  drafted  into  murderous  enterprise  can 
not  be  ignored. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  detail  the  political  arguments 
against  the  war.  But  we  have  killed  a  quarter  of  a  million  chil- 
dren and  main-»ed  or  burned  another  million  (see  Look  mag- 
azine) to  preserve  a  shabby,  repressive,  and  illegal  govern- 
ment. We  have  saved  it  from  a  Communist  organization  that 
is  murderous  and  terroristic.  But  for  all  their  evil  deicds  the 
Viet  Con:^  and  North  Vietnamese  military  are  simply  out- 
classed by  our  own  elTorts  at  destruction.  They  can't  help  but 
be  outclassed,  not  because  they  are  more  moral  than  we, 
but  becnuse  we  have  a  military  technology  capable  of  fulfilling 
the 
prese 
iiell 

We  can't  go.  We  cannot  go  to  Vietnam.  And  we  stinlents 
won't  go.  We  are  compelled  to  take  that  stand  as  a  minimal 
act  of  courage.  We  have  long  suspected  that  it  was  somehow 
morally  reprehensible  to  hide  behind  our  student  deferments. 
We  have  done  so  anyhow.  But  we  can  no  longer  get  away  with 
hiding.  Our  deferments  are  beinj^  whittled  away  by  increased 
manpower  needs.  Over  the  summer  some  of  us  will  get  the 
call. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  join  together  now  and  state  our 
refusal  to  participate  in  the  violence  in  Vietnam.  It  is  neces-sary 
that    Brandeis   men   sign    and    Brandeis   women    encourage   the 


of  belief  in  democracy.  The 
U.  S.  has  chosen  to  be  the  re- 
pressor of  the  world. 

Though  in  the  past  much  of 
this    work    was    done    on    the 


that   the    high    development   of 

this      capitalistic      system,      its 

ability  to  create  a  sense  of  ma- 
terial well-being,  its  ability  to 

brainwash  while  outwardly 
gated  its  potentially  dangerous  maintaining  the  slogans  of  de-  quiet  level  of  military  aid,  or 
effect  on  the  material  happi-  niocracy,  makes  change  within  CIA  intrigue,  the  U.  S.  has  re- 
ness  of  many   individuals     De-    ^^^  system  almost  impossible,      cently  been  operating  in  a  far 

It  is  these  internal  necessities  "wre  openly  repressive  way.  In 

of     modern     capitalism     which   the    Dominican    Republic    and 

have  been  in   constant   conflict 

with  the  d':mocratic  and  liberal 

ethos,  and  whose  triumph  over 

them    has    been    manifested    in 


nomic    power    elite    is    readily    American  policy   abroad.      Not 
transformed     into     a     political    only  is  the  U.  S.  dependent  on 

the  rest  of  the  world  for  ma- 
terials and  markets,  but  it  is 
also  obliged  to  maintain  its 
psychological  status  of  superi- 
ority as  force  majeure.  The 
U.  S.  is  thus  drawn  into  all  mat- 
ters of  international  politics, 
and  it  is  there  that  the  elite- 
dominated     capitalistic    system 


Vietnam,  the  U.  S.  intervened 
in  favor  of  regimes  of  quite 
malignant  reputation.  In 
Greece,  the  U.  S.  refused  to 
make  even  a  gesture  of  disap- 
proval, which  could  instantly 
have  stopped  the  rightist  mil- 
itary coup  before  it  began.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the 
coup  could  never  have  taken 
place  had  the  U.  S.  not  built  up 
and  financed  the  Gr/:k  army. 
We  now  are  obliged  to  watch  a 
literally   fascist   regime   babble 

(Continued  on  Page 
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Letters  to  the  Edito 


t 


Brandeis  B  &  W 


To  the  Editor: 
I   was    shoci-ed. 


amazed   and 


in  Mr.  Daniels'  quote  from 
Cesaire.  "To  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  create  a  black  cul- 
ture is  to  forget  that  niggers 
are  disappearing,  just  as  those 

nto 

P 

rs  1 
ably  quotes  a  black  Integra-  sCipVemacV-^There^'wiir' never 
tiomst,  Aime  Cesaire  a  man  be  such  a  thing  as  black  culture 
who  declares  that  Succmtly  becau.se  there  is  not  a  single 
put,    as    of    now    we    [former   politician   who   feels   he   has   a 

vocation  to  bring  black  repub- 


eschatological  warnings  of  Biblical  prophets    Our  military    (frankly)   pleased  to  read   that  people  who  brought   them   int 

^^nce  in  a  small  and  primitive  country  is  bound  to  «^nact  |  ^^f, J^jj^^^;;;';];;!^^  being   are   seeing   the    breaku 

/\iro  /\m€  ric.iii    ^ocjt.y    i.ivui  of  their  economic  and  culturj 

ably    quotes    a    black    Integra-  ,..,.^^^0^,,      TK^r«    «rni    t^«„^ 


as  of  now  we 
members  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Martinque]  consider  it 
our  duty  to  conjugate  our  ef- 
forts with  those  of  all  men  fired 
by  the  love  of  justice  and 
truth,  and  in  their  company  to 
build  organizations  act  hon- 
estly and  eflectively  to  aid  the 
dark  peoples  in  their  strug.^le 
for  a  today  and  for  a  tomor- 
row: a  fight  for  justice;  a  fight 
for  culture;  a  fight  for  dignity 


signing  of  the  national  "We  Won't  Go"  petition  being  circulated 

aiound  campus.  Signing  is  not  illegal;   but  don't  sign  blithely    and  for  freedom;  organizations 

preparing    them    in    every    do- 


lics  into  being.  The  problem  is 
to  get  to  know  the  place  that 
these  men  give  their  people, 
the  kind  of  social  relations  that 
they  decide  to  set  up  and  the 
conception  that  they  have  of 
the  future  of  humanity.  It  is 
this  that  counts;  everything 
else  is  myslificalion,  signifying 
nothing."  (Wretched  of  the 
Earth,  p.  188). 


Fanon's  emphasis  is  on  po- 
litical reality;  Cesaire's  is  an 
artistic  humanism.  But  when 
Cesaire  speaks  of  politics,  one 
feels  that  he,  too,  realizes  —  in 
the  words  of  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael  —  that  some  "Negroes 
are  bastards,  too."  Now  if  this 
attitude  doesn't  sound  like  the 
Carmichael  we  know,  we  need 
only  remember  that  it  comes 
from  the  days  preceding  his 
popularity,  and  that  Carmi- 
chael —  perhaps  imitating  the 
white  man  in  the  White  House 
—  has  changed  his  views  on 
civil  rights  for  political  pur- 
poses. Let  me  put  his  words 
in  context,  from  his  reminis- 
cences of  the  predominantly 
Jewish  Bronx  High  School  of 
Science    (Commentary,    April 

(Continued   on  Page   6) 


for  that  reason.  Sign  because  you  wish  to  have  the  courage  not 
to  join  in  unjusliliable  killing. 

We  can't  go  on  our  private  adventure  because  of  the  war. 
But  we  can  also  not  go  to  the  war,  and  we  must  say  so  in 
order  to  prepare  our.selves  for  a  possible  trial  and  to  support 
our  friends  who  are  already  undergoing  one. 


Waiting  for  Bernard 


main  to  a.ssume,  autonomously, 
the  heavy  responsibilities  his- 
tory at  this  moment  mnkes 
weigh  so  heavily  on  their 
shoulders."  (Letter  to  Maurice 
Thorez,  195().  p.  IG.  Copy  in 
library).  One  could  imagine 
this  sentiment  echoed  by  any 
goody-goody  liberal  in  New 
Rochelle.  talking  about  "help- 
ing Them  to  help  Themselves." 
If  indeed  Cesaire's  primary 
message,  directed  to  the  white 
man,  is  to  "laissez  entrer  les 
peuples  noirs  sur  la  grande 
scene  de  I'histoire"  (Presence 
Africaine  19-22  Sept.  1956,  p. 
205),  then  his  second  message 
is  directed  to  black  people. 
"There  are  two  paths  to  doom: 
by  segregation,  by  walling 
yourself  up  in  the  particular; 
or  by  dilution,  by  thinning  off 
into  the  emptiness  of  the  *uni- 
veral'".     (Letter,    p.    15).     For 


Some  ten  or  eleven  weeks  ago,  the  night  before  the  boy- 
cott. Dr.  Sachar  met  with  student  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Boycott.  At  that  meeting.  Dr.  Sachar 

disclosed  that  in  the  course  of  the  past  six  months,  Mr.  Bernard 
Levinson  had  bei^n  preparing  a  study  on  the  nature  of  over- 
crowding at  Brandeis  and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  reliev- 
ing it.  Dr  Sachar  then  mentioned  three  of  the  major  con- 
clusions of  the  report — the  n^ed  for  Gen  Ed  flexibility,  for  the 
redistribution  of  teaching  loads,  and  for  a  new  committee  on 
curriculum  (cf.  the  Justice,  February  14,  "Sachar  Meets  Boy- 
cotters"). 

Now,  five  weeks  after  the  deadline  by  which  the  report  |  Cesaire,  black  consciousness  is 
was  supposed  to  have  been  made  public,  a  report  has  been  re-  j  possible,  but  self-segregation  is 
leased  to  the  student  body.  This  report  consists  of  a  list  of  as  great  an  evil  as  assimilation, 
those  courses  containing  over  50  students,  plus  a  somewhat  im-  ,  "Nous  [ecrivains  noirsl  aurons 
perfect  list  of  all  courses  of  undergraduate  instruction.  I  contribue  a  donner  un  sense,  a 
Strangely  enough,  the  report  is  merely  a  collection  of  raw  sta-  |  donner  son  sens  au  mot  le  plus 
tistics,  containing  not  a  single  page  of  analysis  or  conclusions,  j  galvaude    et    pourtant    le    plus 

We   are  disturbed   by   two   things.   First,   if,  eleven  weeks    glorieux:    nous    aurons   aide    a 
ago.  Dr.  Sachar  knew  three  of  the  conclusions  of  the  supposed  j  fonder  I'humanisme  universel.' 
report,  why  is  it  that  this  report  now  appears  to  have  no  con-    (Presence,   mars-avril    1959,   p. 
elusions?  Secondly,  how  can  we  believx?  that  this  Administra-  1  122). 

tion  can  have  employed  a  man  for  nine  months  to  collect  sta-        Dr.  Frantz  Fanon,  the  guid- 
tics  which  are  readily  available  at  the  registrar's  office?  I  ing  spirit  of  SNCC  when  Lewis 

When  Dr.  Sachar  pledged  to  work  for  the  amrlioration  of  ,  was  chairman,  and  who  is  one 
the  problem  of  overcrowding,  he  made  the  quality  of  the  re-  i  of  the  very  few  men  of  the  age 


port  an  implicit  test  of  his  good  faith  We  ask  him  to  repudi- 
ate this  sophomoric  work,  and  join  with  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty to  analyze  and  solvr  the  problems  ttiat  caused  the  boy- 
cott, presuming  ibat  he  could  get  a  faculty  quorum. 


who  understands  and  uses  the 
politics  of  nationalism,  ques- 
tions the  very  possibility  of  ex- 
istence of  the   "consciousness** 


fl\^LE  ajB-CvLru^g  •..  WHO  THt 

A^e  Hod  K\T)D/N.'.We(^T  A  (\/Mf 


StrawberrieSj  Mead,  Tumbler,  Rumble  Spark  Day  in  May 


K    ^    % 


Bj  NASREDDIN  HOJA 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  know:  Leo  Bronstcin's  day  began  at 
dawn,  when  Julie  and  Jcanctte  and  their  people  began  to  hang 
their  banners  from  the  castle  ramparts.  A  little  later  three 
gentlemen  came  and  screwed  the  birch  may-pole  into  the 
ground.  The  wind  took  the  streamers  into  a  tree.  We  b'jught  25 
loaves  of  Bova's  Italian  bread,  still  steaming,  and  13  poundii  of 
olives,  are  banana-flavored  marshmallows  that  looked  lilte  little 
pieces  of  banana.  Zayre's  and  small  novelty  stores  don't  carry 
toy  drums  any  more.  Thunderclouds  are  falling  all  over  the 
west  and  as  Super-Bcriozen  and  I  overtake  a  big  truck.  Leo  says 
something  terrible  will  happen  today.  He  is  wearing  a  beautiful 
black  necktie. 

We  came  to  the  lecture  just  on  time.  Marcuse  spoke  al>out 
the  new  role  of  art  in  society.  His  message  was  reminiscent  of 
Artaud's.  The  rain  began  to  fall  and  bird^  took  shelter  under 
our  car  while  we  changed  into  our  costumes.  The  water  dripped 
from  Simon's  unicorns'  crepe  manes.  Dr.  Stein  held  his  quiet 
baby  up  to  the  crowd  and  announced  a  parade.  The  unicorns, 
driven  by  Cliff  and  Magic,  carried  Leo  to  the  castle-arch.  There 
were  few  spectators  because  everybody  was  marching  or  wait- 
ing at  the  end.  and  the  parade  route  was  the  parade. 

From  the  great  tower  over  the  kitchen,  the  herald  blew  a  sen- 
net as  we  rolled  through  the  gates.  Hundreds  of  iK?ople  were 
already  mustered,  standing  or  sitting  on  the  grass  among  the 
strawberries,  cocoanuts,  watermelons,  dirty  grapes,  wine,  and 
mead.  A  good  time  was  had  by  all.  As  the  trumpet  faded  with  the 
first  applause,  a  great  engine  came  beating  through  the  archway, 
carrying  the  expected  hurdy-gurdy.  After  that  nobody's  memory 

is  perfect.  Three  difTerent  kinds  of  incense:  Japanese,  New  Mexi- 
can, Guatemalan.  Luis  sipping  wine  from  half  a  cocoanut. 
Dancing  around  the  music;  flowers  and  kites.  The  smile  on  the 
face  of  the  hurdy-gurdy.  The  recorder  consort  in  the  commons 
while  half  the  audience  were  flying  model  airplanes.  Helium  con- 
versations. Everybody  eating  olives  but  the  bountiful  Greek 
who  had  paid  for  them.  The  campus  dogs  had  fun.  Many  sci- 
entists came  down  from  Kalman.  Laughter,  balloons,  beads,  and 
finger  cymbals.  Dean  Sgan  walked  about  bearing  incense.  We 
all  rode  around  campus  in  a  truck;  people  jumped  on  and  olT 
it  drizzled.  The  Dionysians  had  brought  enough  wine  for  every- 
body's high.  Bill  the  hired  acrobat  appeared  in  a  pied  blou.se 
and  we  all  helped  him  tumble.  Four  players  joined  him  in  a 
dumb-show.  A  perfect  circle  formed. 

Soon  the  circle  melted,  the  hurdy-gurdy  left,  the  after- 
noon's mead  and  wine  were  gone,  Leo  felt  welcomed  and  de- 
parted, the  sun  set,  the  hungry  returned  to  their  halls  for  supper 
as  two  thin  Saracen  pilgrims  arrived  at  the  Northern  Gate 
chanting  the  Hare  Krshna  Mantra  and  lx»ating  on  their  reli- 
quaries (garbage  cans).  Some  of  us  chanted,  some  of  us  cle:tned 
up,  some  of  us  slept  in  the  puddles,  draped  in  wet  flags. 

I  suck  my  tooth  when  I  think  how,  after  that,  necessity 
kept  me  away,  but  I  hear  that  the  clouds  burst  and  the  pageant 
moved  inside,  where  people  danced  phrenetically  till  morning  in 
close  contact.  The  rest  of  the  wine  and  mead  was  drunk,  and 
many  people  lay  on  the  floor.  A  young  girl  was  raped  by  Silenus, 
she  says.  But  we  will  investigate.  It  it  wasn't  Silenus,  it  wasn't 
rape. 

I  awoke  at  2:30  of  the  morning,  emptied  my  gall  bladder, 
and  we  all  proceeded  to  the  third  phase:  the  Free  Film  Riot  of 
19G7.  Having  joined  battle  with  the  king's  armies,  20,000  of  us 
fell  under  the  rush  of  truncheons  and  the  teeth  of  dogs  We 
looted  the  stalls  of  the  Commons  Bazaar,  and  .set  small  fire.s  to 
the  ricks  and  benches.  One  of  us  burned  his  let-pa.ss  and  vanished 
into  an  alley.  The  fighting  mounted  when  the  householders  came, 
then  ended  at  dawn.  But  this  thing  is  not  over  They  will  make 
new  laws  after  this.  And  new  violations  always  follow  from 
new  laws.  We  stopped  at  an  inn  for  muffins  and  tea.  Each  one  in 
the  company  accused  all  his  brothers  of  being  drunk.  The 
waitresses  were  tired.  There  was  no  fresh  fruit. 

We  walked  in  the  Centre  of  Government.  We  mot  the  figure 
of  Leo  Bronstein  walking  clo.se  to  a  wall  He  said  "Swear"  and 
we  all  swore.  We  carried  him  on  our  shoulders  as  we  descended 
into  the  Underground,  on  which  we  travelled  to  Konya,  Turkey, 
where  he  smiled  and  paid  for  our  tickets  as  we  held  hands  and 
ate  marzipan  and  danced  Russian  dances  around  the  tomb  of 
Nasreddin  Hoja,  the  beloved  folk  philo.sopher  of  the  Turks  His 
tomb  is  a  gale  with  a  huge,  elaborate  lock  —  and  nothing  be- 
hind it.  Life  is  not  to  be  taken  too  .seriously,  this  philosopher 
taught.  We  all  were  happy  and  slept  till  today. 


Friend,  it  is  good  to  have  harvesters 
of  light  about  us 
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Who  knows  whot  evil  lurks 
In  the  heart  of  Security? 


The  Shadow  Do 


By  FANTASY  ECHO 

One  should  kvvp  one's  touch 
in  nuittcrs,   oven   the   blackest, 
the    bluest    for    exiimples,    two 
incidents   that   happened    to   us 
in    New    York   last    week.    We 
were    just    recovering    from    a 
minor    operation    on    our    ear, 
and  were  told  to  take  frequent 
walks  lo   convalesce.   One  day 
we    met    a    man    standing    in 
front     of     Cleopatra's     Needle. 
He  was  staring  at  a  young  boy 
with    a    chest    covered    with    a 
display    ol    bullons    of    diverse 
adhesions.    Suddenly    the    man 
spat    on    t'he    ground    imd    ex- 
p resided    himself    strongly.    We 
started      in      awe,      and      with 
feigned  politeness  asked.  "Why 
have    you    so    discredited    this 
poor    lamb's    mother,    and    his 
future    manhood?"    Our    pa.ss- 
ing    fan^.ilJnrity    with    his    lan- 
guage    ht     us     to     understand 
that  he   thought   the  child   was 
a  duped  oriental  agent,  selling 
political     lecipes    adeptly    dis- 
gui.sed    in    stereotypically   non- 
revolutionary   formulae   to    in- 
augurate the  fashion  of  adding 
buttons  unto  the  gential  habit 
of    our    citi/enry.    So    we    con- 
cluded    from     his     lengthy — . 
nonetheless,    and    all    the 
more,  we  could  not  rest  calm, 
and    asked    ayain,    "But    why 
the  apparent  disgust  with  this 
youn*^     child,     and     with     his 
member,    and    with    his    figs?" 
The  man  once  more  expressed 
himself   strongly.    We   left   and 
turned    in    all    our    sympathies 
to      the      boy,      who      already 
seemt^d   to   us   at   the   point   of 
tears;    and    remembering    that 
Remuneration    is    the    Mitigate 
of    Calumniation,    and    that    A 
Child  Must   Walk  'Ere  He  Can 
Run,    we    told    him    "We    will 
buy     your     buttons     and     you 
can   go   and   get   yourself  some 
ice-cream."    The    child    smiled 
meekly   at   us,   and   took   them 


-off  one  by  one,  pointing  to  the 
prices  marked  on  their  back- 
sides. He  had  two  or  three 
that  said,  "Rudolf  Nureyev 
In  Gravy."  And  they  weren't 
half  as  expensive  as  those 
that  said,  "Rudolph  Nereycv 
Drives  a  Truck."  And  they 
weren't  twice  as  cheap  as  those 
that  said,  "Hubert  Humphrey 
in  '67."  And  those  were  quite 
expensive. 

Our  pockets  drainrd  by  this 
almost  as  much  as  by  the  ear 
surgeon,  we  walked  off,  con- 
tent at  least  that  we  "Did 
Right  Where  Wrong  Was 
Wrought."— And  1  remember, 
when  (juite  far  off,  ever  dis- 
tinctly I  heard  the  child,  turn- 
ing to  a  man  standing  in  front 
of  Ceopatra's  Needle,  saying, 
"We  raked  him  this  time — for 
seventeen  do-re-mces."  The 
man  said,  "Be  mild,  child,  be 
mild."  We  took  many  walks 
thereafter  to  convalesce. 

Polish  Bus.  This  incident 
took  place  on  a  bus.  I  was  get- 
ting on  the  bus  in  front  of  a 
lady  in  yellow  stockings  and 
hair  so  long  white  t'liat  it  was 
yellow.  The  driver  called 
twenty  cents,  you  heard  me, 
twenty  cents.  I  first  heard  of 
the  lady  when  her  turn  came, 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Fahrenheit 

451? 

or  the  Coop? 


Why  burn  your  books  when 
you're  through  with  them 
when  you  can  sell  them  to 
the  Harvard  Coop  and  earn 
extra  cash?  The  new  Coop 
Bookstore  and  Record  Shop 
in  Harvard  Square,  the  larg- 
est college  bookstore  in  the 
country,  will  buy  your  books 
for  cash. 

The  new  Bookstore  now  has 
more  than  40,000  titles  on  its 
three  floors,  including  text 
and  reference  books,  20,000 
paperbacks  and  one  of  the 
largest  Record  end  Audio- 
Visual  departments  in  Greater 
Boston* 

Bring  your  used  books  up  to 
the  third  floor  and  sell  them 
for  cash.  Then  browse  a  little. 

Book-burning  days  are  over. 


HARVARD  SQUARE 
1100  M,n\,i,  liiisrlls  Ayfniif.f  jmb(id|».  M<n«   0?I38 


The  Night  Event 


Manuse  and  Protest 

Editor's  Note:  On  Thursday,  May  4,  Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Protest  and 
Futility."  Following  is  a  synopsis  oj  his  address. 

Thought  today  is  protest  no  matter  where  it  starts  —  even  when  it  starts  from  art,  from 
•ience  from  poetry.  Thinking  today  is  protest  because  the  reality  in  which  we  live  is  the 
egation  of  genuine  human  needs.  In  the  present  situation    a  historical  fornri  of  life  has  achieved 


Genuine  thought  no  longer  has  a  place  within  the 


sci 

negation  of  gen 

its  ultimate  in  destructiveness  and  repression  ».  j  41,  c 

estat^l  shed  svstem    therefore  all  genuine  thinking  necessarily  goes  beyond  the  confines  of  the 

fylum    in  this^^ie  w^^^  may  speak  of  the  necessary  destructiveness  of  thought. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  necessary  progress  of  human  history  We  need  only  see  thai  the 
chance  of  change  exists  to  keep  protests  alive.  Our  protest,  though  against  the  whole,  must 
have  a  specific  empirical  objective,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  whole  society  is  epitomized. 
Such  a  "total  fact'  is  the  war  7        -      ; 

in   Vietnam.   The   social   forces  have  here  the  juncture  of  poli- 


generated  by  this  war  not  only  tical  and  sexual  revolution. 

invalidate    this    society's   claim       The  sense   of  futility   of  the 

of  freedom,  justice,  and  human-  protest  movement   comes  from 

ity.  They  penetrate  to  the  deep-  protesting     against     a     society 

est     instinctual     level,      they  that    is    well-functioning,    that 

blunt  our  impulses,  repress  and  "everybody      wants."      Against 

pervert  our  life  instincts,  acti-  the    frightful    efficiency,    pros 


vate  and  escalate  agressivencss. 
The  real  issue  is  moral  and  bio- 
logical —  we  must  protest 
against  the  regressive  transmu- 
tation of  human  beings  into 
brutes. 

There  is  no  mass  basis  for 
protest.  This  is  due  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  classes  into  the 
established  system.  These  clas 
ses,  as  economic  and 
forces,  do  not  constitute  the 
actual  basis  of  protest,  whereas 
the  "hippie"  traits  among  the 
non-conformist  youth  suggest 
the  actual  basis  of  protest,  the 
biological  need  for  protest.  We 


pcrity,  and  popularity  of  this 
society,  the  forms  of  protest 
appear  irrational  and  irrespon- 
sible. The  aflluencc  of  the  soci 


destruction  is  daily  unleashed 
against  one  of  the  poorest  and 
weakest  people  on  earth.  This 
involves  a  process  of  brutaliza- 
tion,  in  which  primary  aggres- 
siveness is  released.  Society 
loosens  our  instinctual  drives 
and  the  reality  principle  organ- 
izes our  aggression,  diveiting 
erotic  energy.  Love  itself  is 
turned  to  obscenity.  Even  pro- 
test becomes  an  element  of  the 


ety  is  real  enough  to  extend  its   whole,  for  all  language  belongs 


benefits  over  an  ever  larger 
part  of  the  population,  and  re- 
presses the  vital  need  for  a 
change.  As  part  of  the  price  for 
this  prosperity,  human  lives  are 
political  spent  by  others,  far  away.  Those 
who  are  not  ready  to  pay  the 
price,  are  "prepared"  to  do  so. 
Mass  media  daily  teaches  the 
justice  of  the  fact  that  the  most 
productive,  most  efficient,  most 


to  the  establishment.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  protest  will  l^e 
primarily  negative,  unwilling 
to  follow  the  rules  of  the  ;.ame 
as  set  by  the  establishment. 

Protest  takes  its  roots  in  the 
sub-rational  biological  1  e  v  e  1. 
There  it  expresses  new  instinc- 
tual needs-anti-needs-a  gainst 

the  prevailing  needs,  counter- 
aggressive    and    in    the    same 


Coda  with  Marcuse 


On  a  Hipster  Dialectic 


Larry  Hirschhorn 


Revolutionaries  of  the  old 
left  despair  at  the  thought  that 
the  cataclysmic  confrontation 
of  exploiter  and  exploited  is  no 
longer  possible  within  the  mod- 
ern economic  context.  They 
feel  that  class,  crisis,  and  sur- 
plus value  have  fallen  before 
the  sharp  attacks  of  a  highly 
rational  and  successful  post- 
war capitalism.  Nevertheless, 
they  cannot  abandon  the  dia- 
lectic; struggle,  negation,  and 
affirmation  are  endemic  to  cap- 
italism,  and   so  the  search   be- 


place  on  the  vast  planes  of  the  our  society.  Similarly  the  suc- 
unconscious  where  the  capital-  cess  of  organized  vicarious  par- 
ist  and  rebel  struggle  over  the   ticipation    (via    mass   media) 


distribution  of  erotic  energy 
between  the  life  and  death 
forces.  The  proletariat  can  no 
longer  be  identified  by  his  eco- 
nomic position,  but  rather  by 
his  erotic  stance,  by  the  com- 
position of  needs  that  deter- 
mine the  way  in  which  psychic 
energy  is  distributed  between 
Eros  and  Thanatos.  Thus  does 
Marcuse  find  the  revolutionary 
vanguard   in    the   hippies, — the 


gins  for  a  new  proletariat.  Pro-  gentle,  love-seeking  people 
fessor  Marcuse's  lecture  was 
directed  precisely  to  this  end. 
lie  concedes  to  the  capitalist 
the  success  of  his  affluent  so- 
ciety but  finds  that  the  dialec- 
tical struggle  has  now  been 
moved  to  the  more  fundamen- 
tal, biological,  and  instinctual 
level.  The  revolution  now  takes 


who  refuse  to  partake  in  the 
aggressiveness  and  competitive- 
ness of  contemporary  society, 
who  will  not  turn  sex  into  ob- 
scenity  and    life    into    death. 


convinces  the  economically  ex- 
cluded that  they  too  share  in 
America's  wealth.  In  short, 
there  are  yet  no  grounds  for 
believing  that  capitalism  can 
operate  in  a  rational  and  stable 
fashion.  It  remains  the  func- 
tion of  the  critic  to  study  and 
bring  to  light  the  instability 
and  contradictions  of  the  capi- 
talist process. 

The  Proper  Focus  of  Criticism 
Marcuse  however,  would 
have  the  critic  concentrate  on 
the  use  of  instinctual  energies 
within  society.  He  would  di- 
rect revolutionary  criticism 
from  the  economic  to  the  psy- 


These  people  are  the  people  of   chological   sphere.    But  indeed. 
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"anti-needs  and  anti-language 
It  is  the  heightened  revolution- 
ary consciousness  of  such  hip- 
pies that  promises  the  possi- 
bility of  fundamental  social 
change.  In  eflect  Marcuse  has 
idealized  the  entire  dialectical 
process.  In  true  Hegelian  fash- 
ion he  finds  that  History  moves 
on  the  field  of  ideas.  Dialectical 
Materialism  can  no  longer  pro- 
vide us  with  social  truths.  Mar- 
cuse asks  us  to  accept  not  only 
a  new  proletariat,  but  an  en- 
tire new  dialectic.  A  dialectic 
that  transforms  the  entire  rev- 
olutionary struggle  from  the 
material  to  the  psychological 
and  ideal  plane. 

Capitalism  Still  Unstable 
The  critical  leftist  cannot  yet 
accept    such    an 
of  the  dialectic 
yet  concede,   as  does  Marcuse, 
the  success  of  post-war  capital- 
ism.   Post-war   capitalism   in 
America   has   seen   four   major 
recessions,  unemployment  rates 
of  7-8%,  an  increasing  monopo 
lization  of  the  production  proc- 
ess, thirty  million  poor,  an  un- 
changing   distribution     of     in- 
come,  and    the    increasing   de- 
pendency   of   the   economy   on 
military  expenditure.  The  capi 


lavishly  financed  machinery  of   sense  erotic  energy  announeing 

themselves  in  anti-behavior, 
anti-language,  anti-images.  In 
this  dimension,  moral,  aesthetic, 
and  political  values  are  merged. 
The  unconscious  sets  the  con- 
scious in  motion,  and  it  strives 
to  give  it  a  new  direction  and 
new  concepts.  And  in  this  cha- 
otic form,  the  protest  is  dif- 
fused throughout  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  not  identified  with 
any  cla^s,  but  it  is  naturally 
strongest  among  the  youth. 

Today's  protesters  differ  from 
the  Old  Left  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant respects.  No  longer  is 
the  proletariat  conceived  of  as 
revolutionary.  Today  economic 
development  is  no  longer  cen- 
tral in  the  affluent  society. 
Neither  does  collective  control 
guarantee  essential  change  for 
the  better.  Today,  what  is  re- 
quired is  new  needs,  anti-needs, 
anti-aggressive  and  anti-com- 
petitive. 

But  what  are  these  counter- 
needs,  an  1  who  are  their  poten- 
tial subjects?  Counter-needs 
are  apparent  as  the  contradic- 
tion of  the  prevailing  syn- 
drome, i.e.,  their  satisfaction 
would  involve  subjugation  of 
those  prevailing  needs  which, 
in  the  producer  and  consumer 
alike,  sustain  and  perpetuate 
aggressive  society.  Again,  let 
us  have  recourse  in  Freud  The 
primary  counter-force  to  ag- 
gressive energy  is  erotic  en- 
ergy, to  the  degree  which  it 
presses  aggression  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  life  instinct.  It  strives 
for  the  unification,  pacification, 
and  protection  of  life.  Here  is 
the  hidden  "political  element' 
in  this  energy.  Erotic  energy 
strives  to  transform  the  natural 
and  social  environment  into  one 
of  satisfaction  and  peace  It 
strives  to  reduce  destructive 
violence  and  alienated  latK)r  to 
undo  brutality,  cruelty,  and 
ugliness.  These  are  the  instinc- 
tual, the  erotic  and  aesthetic 
elements  in  any  radical  his- 
torical movement. 

But  without  political  sub- 
limation, political  transcend- 
ance,  the  moral,  sexual,  aesthe- 
tic rebellion  remains  a  private 
affair,  and  in  the  last  analysis, 
self-defeating.  Political  sub- 
limation does  not  repress  or 
even  divert  energy,  but  on  the 


what  is  the  political  program  of 
the    "psychological    revolution- 
ary"? the  establishment  of  hip- 
pie clubs  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation   of    love    and    joy?    a 
call  for  a  more  careful  scrutiny 
of   the   distribution   of   psychic 
energies?     the     cultivation     of 
flower  gardens?    The  transfor- 
mation  of  the  dialectic  to   the 
psychological    dimension    leads 
to  a  political  dead  end.   Indeed, 
criticism  phrased  in  erotic  and 
sexual  terms  will  only  be  too 
quickly  absorbed  and  rendered 
ineffective   by   a    sex-consicous 
America.     Psychological    criti- 
cism about  the  way  men  think 
can  never  function   as  revolu- 
tionary criticism.  We  must  cri- 
ticize men's  actions,  not  men's 
interpretation    thoughts.     In    effect,    he   that 
He  need   not   would  call  himself  revolution- 
ary cannot  ask  us  to  abandon 
necessary  economic  and  social 
criticism.  By  idealizing  the  dia- 
lectic  Marcuse  would   have  us 
abandon    the   disaffected,    con- 
centrate on  the  hippie  student, 
and   transform   criticism   into 
impotent  discussion.  The  social 
critic   need    not    and   cannot 
abandon  the  materialist  stance. 


talist  process  has  been  far  from   revolutionary    consciousness 

that  promises  fundamental  so- 


ft  still  promises  deep  insights   contrary,~seek's^  waysof  libera- 
will    generate  a   ting  it,  in  the  effort  to  create 


that   can   and 


rationalized  and  remains  chao- 
tic at  the  most  fundamental 
level.  It  is  rather,  the  myopic 
and  distorted  perspective  of 
middle  class  critics  that  per- 
mits belief  in  the  affluence  of 


cial  change.  Marcuse,  alas,  has 
come  full  circle  in  his  intellec- 
tual development.  Hegel  is 
once  again  his  mentor.  He  has 
turned  Marx  on  his  head. 


an  environment  for  its  relaxa- 
tion. Today  the  struggle  is  one 
of  Life  against  Death. 


YEARBOOK 


All  Juniors  Interested  in  serving  on  the  Editorial  Boord  of  the  1968 
Yeorbook  ore  urged  to  contoct  cither  Don  tlibshmon  or  Eve  Hlovoty  by 
May  12. 

All  students  other  thon  seniors  who  wish  o  copy  of  the  1967  Yeorbooh 
must  sign  up  before  Friday,  Moy  12,  by  leaving  o  note  in  the  box  in  the 
center  of  the  moiiroom,  no  later  than  5:00  p.m.  Fridoy,  May  12.  SAF  free. 
Non-SAF  price  is  $6.00.  The  note  must  indicate  your  name,  doss  and 
whether  or  not  you  hove  paid  your  1966-67  SAF.  Non-SAF  seniors  ore 
reminded  thot  their  payment  of  $7.00  is  due  May  12  and  must  be  given 
to  Richord  Scrkey. 
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Marcuse  and  Sacks 


Eros  and  Viet  Nam 


By  ED  LEVY 

The  Gen.  Ed.  lecture  of  last 
Thursday  was  the  only  one  in 
my  memory  whose  audience  in- 
creased ten-fold  toward  the 
end.  And  I  began  to  think  that 
the  audience's  reaction  to  Sacks 
and  Marcuse,  so  utterly  i>olar- 
ized  into  first  a  respectful  No 
and  then  a  resounding  Yes  was 
due  to  something  greater  or 
deeper  than  their  politics,  and 
my  thought  was  confirmed  in 
Marcuse's  opening  remarks.  He 
said  that  he  wanted  to  be  with 
us  and  wanted  us  to  be  with 
him  and,  this  a.ssumption  made, 
we  would  work  together.  That 
remark  hasn't  the  sound  today 
that  it  did  then;  it  even  seems 
risky,  "emotionally  charged," 
like  the  disarming  sympathy  of 
certain  adults  who  "under- 
stand" young  people.  Instead  of 
seeing  something  remarkable 
in   Marcuse's   ability    to    speak 


sons.  You  can't  convince  a 
heckler  to  join  the  march  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  or  painful  or 
it  takes  too  long  to  go  back  that 
far,  and  you  may  not  get  to  the 
U.N.  on  time.  It  is  not  that 
communication  is  a  recent  cas- 
ualty, ior  it  broke  down  awhile 
back.  And  so  each  side  is  forced 
into  gesture.  Paul  Goodman  no- 
ticed that  there  are  no  more 
teach-ins.  Now  we  parade  and 
recognize  each  other  by  daffo- 
dils (Narcissus  pseudo-narcis- 
sus). 

Another  risk  Marcuse  took 
was  his  reduction  of  a  specific 
FK)litical  situation  to  its  most 
basic,  or  radical  terms,  psycho- 
analytic terms  in  fact.  It  is  not 
\he  first  time  he  has  given  such 
an  analysis.  But,  coming  after 
Sacks'  remarks  about  obscure 
Asian  politicians,  factions,  and 
strongholds,  Marcuse's  words 
about  the  struggle  of  Death 
against  Life  was  a  bold  simpli- 
fication, one  which,  again,  I  do 
not  criticize.  For  me,  at  least, 
the  latter  terms  arc  the  more 
real.  Still  the  materialist,  Mar- 
cuse roots  the  problem  (for  him 
it  is  a  Western  and  not  an 
Asian  problem)  in  our  own 
bodies,  in  a  dichotomy  which 
proceeds  from  the  organism 
and  its  history.  It  is  important 
that  we  have  both  levels  ot  dis- 
course. 

Little  Hans 


Tripping  Through  Spingoid 

Greenblat  Alighieri 

By  DICK  GOLDBERG 

Rebirth  is  one  of  the  most  popular  themes  in  all  of  literature.  From  Dante  to  Audie 
Murphy,  going  to  hell  and  back  has  worked  as  a  good  story-line.  Evidently,  Daniel  Greenblat, 
in  assembling  his  evening  of  Israeli  plays  last  week,  had  something  of  Dante  (or  Murphy) 
in  him.  He  did  a  most  successful  job  of  whetting  his  audience's  dramatic  appetite  (the  en- 
trance to  Inferno),  then — right  before  intermission —  leaving  a  very  bad  taste  in  their  mouths 
(Inferno-Purgatory),  and  finally  presenting  them  with  a  delicate  glass  of  claret,  which  they 
could   savor   even  on  their  way   home   (Paradise). 

The  whetting  came  with  the  evening's  first  one-act,   A  Matter  of  Malnutrition,  by  Ehud 
Manor.  Mr.  Manor's  play  is  about  a  man  travel  ing  on  a  train  to  Rome,   who  is  accosted  by  a 

very   attractive  lady   cannibal. - 

that    he    loved    the    departed; 


Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse,  address- 
ing a  capacity  audience  in  Na- 
than Seijer  last  Thursday  night. 


ior  people  fifty  years  younger 
than  he,  one  might  examine  his 
need  for  this  identification.  But 
not  I  think,  profitably;  for 
once  it  is  decided  that  his 
stance  procetKls  from  such  a 
need,  one  has  said  something  of 
his    needs    but   nothing    of    his 

stance. 

The  difference  in  reactions  to 
the  two  lectures  lies  in  a  num- 
ber   ol     risks    or     great     leaps 
which  Marcuse  took.    The  only 
way  I  could  deal  with  the  bar- 
rage of  facts  in  Sacks'  lecture, 
many    of    them,    for    me,    new 
facts,  was  to  check  my  premiises 
against   his,   or   what  I   had   to 
infer  were  his.  The  communica- 
tion was  bad  because  there  \yas 
another      conversation      taking 
place    in    my    head.    Marcuse's 
speech  was  more  comfortable  in 
this  respect.   His   popularity    is 
traditional   here   and,   counting 
on  it,  and  more  or  less  on  the 
unanimity   of    sentiment    about 
Vietnam,  he  could  take  a  num- 
ber of  such  risks  which  turned 
out  to  be  worthwhile. 
Lack  of  Time 
Marcuse's  description  of  the 
young  Vietnamese  couple   who 
wandered  too  near  one  of  our 
bases   and   were   killed,   hands 
joined,  by  our  Marines,  or  his 
quotation    of    one    correspond- 
ent's report  of  the  day's  score, 
so  casual  and  glib  that  one  ed- 
itor compared  it  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  pheasant  hunt — these 
are  not  proof  or  good  evidence 
of  the  immorality  of  the  war, 
but  they  do  make  good  rhetoric. 
They    rest    on    his    assumption 
that  we  are  "together"  and  so 
it  is  fair  to  excite  us  a  little.    I 
can't  bring  myself  to   criUcize 
him  for  that,  first,  because  I  no 
longer  think  it  is  bad  to  get  ex- 
cited, and  second,  because  this 
was  a  kind  of  advanced  lecture. 
The   old   premises   weren't   re- 
stated but  built  upon  (whereas 
Sacks    couldn't   assume    our 
familiarity  with  his  premises.) 
There  wasn't  time  —  and  per- 
haps the  dangerous  or  hopeful 
polarization  of   sentiment   tak- 
ing place  over  the  war  is  rooted 
in  the  fact  that  there  isn't  time 
—to  go  back   to   the  first   lec- 
ture.   Caught  in  the  middle  of 
the  battlefield,  you  pick  a  side 
immediately,   not  according  to 
reason  as  much  as  inclination, 
though  inclination  has  its  rea- 


I  have  one  quarrel  with  his 
analysis,  specifically  with  his 
use  of  the  terms  "aggression" 
and  "destruction"  interchange- 
ably for  the  impulse  opposing 
Eros.  Freud,  especially  in  Be- 
yond the  Pleasure  Principle 
and  Marcuse,  in  Eros  and  Civ- 
ilization, refer  to  the  Death  or 
destructive  in.stinct  as  the 
counterpart  to  the  libidinal  in- i 
stinct,  or  Eros.  One's  earliest 
wish  for  a  return  to  an  earlier  | 
state,  a  built-in  inertia,  is  ulti- 1 
mately  a  desire  for  inorgan- 
icity  (Death,  in  this  sense,  is 
the  consequence  and  not  the 
aim  of  such  an  impulse).  But 
"aggression"  is  not,  as  Marcuse 
used  it  last  Thursday  night, 
synonymous  with  destruction, 
but  a  quality  of  all  instinct,  its 
mode  of  operation.  Freud  had 
a  dispute  with  Adler  on  this 
very  point.  In  a  1909  case  his- 
tory (Little  Hans)  he  wrote  be- 
fore his  final  formulation  of  the 
theory  of  instincts; 
It  appears  to  me  that  Adler 
has  mistakenly  hypostatized 
into  a  special  instinct  wiiat  is 
in  reality  a  universal  and  in- 
dispen.sable  attribute  of  all 
instincts  and  impulses — ilieir 
"impulsive"  and  dynamic 
character,  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  their  capacity  for 
initiating  motion.  Nothing 
would  then  remain  of  the 
other  instincts  but  their  rela- 
tion to  an  aim,  for  their  rela- 
tion to  the  means  of  reaching 
that  aim  would  have  been 
taken  over  from  them  by  the 
"aggressive  instinct." 
The  need  for  clarification  on 
this  point  appeared  when  Mar- 
cuse spoke,  on  one  hand  of  a 
group  devoted  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Vietnam,  and  on  the 
other,  of  a  group  devoted  to  the 
destruction  or  negation  of 
American  society.  In  terms  of 
instincts  both  groups  are  pro- 
jecting the  same  impulse.  What 
must  distinguish  them,  then,  is 
the  morality  of  their  aims.  And 
here  the  inevitability  found  in 
Eros  and  Civilization  disap- 
pears. It  can  go  one  way  or  the 
other;  in  the  last  analysis  it  is 
a  moral  decision  and  not  the 
cunning  of  reason.  If  genuine 
social  change  can  be  effected 
here,  then  there  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  negation  of  the  nega- 
tion, and  of  the  introjection  of 
the  destructive  impulse — of  a 
third  way.  .        .^  ,  , 

Insofar  as  it  is  not  inevitable 
and  the  revolution  might  be  led 
from    above,    Marcuse's    ideas  1 
can  become  authoritarian  (and 
that  is  another  risk)  or  at  least; 
a    matter    of    political    power.! 
That    is    why    he    knows    the 
hippies    must    be    wedded    to 
political   groups,   must  get   be- 
yond private  activity  and  pri- 
vate  morality,   and    must   lose 
their     hangup     about     telling 
people    What   they    should    do. 


She  insists  upon  eating  him  as 
it  is  her  conviction  that  the 
world  must  be  saved  from 
people  with  poor  eye-sight,  as 
they  will  undoubtedly  foster 
others  with  even  poorer  sight, 
thereby  weakening  the  species. 
The  playwright  has  taken 
the  quite  popular  theme  of 
cannibalism  and  has  begun  to 
write  a  comedy  about  it.  I  say, 
"begun"  because  everything 
that  he  promises  in  the  first 
few  moments  of  the  play  is 
never  realized,  and  the  ending 
in  which  the  train  conductor 
comes  in  and  kills  the  man  is 
the  kind  of  tagged-on  twist 
that  most  skit-writers  would 
be  ashamed  of.  Still,  Mr.  Man- 
or's implicit  parallels  between  family 
cannibalism  and  more  modern 
examples  of  the  self-declared 
superiors'  the  Nazis,  the 
White  Supremacists)  attempts 
to  annihilate  the  "inferior" 
(the  Jews,  the  Negroes)  are 
neatly  drawn.  It  is  a  play  well 
worth  being  rewritten,  and  one 
interesting  to  watch  in  what 
appeared  to  be  its  embryonic 
stage. 


and  it  soon  becomes  clear  why 
he  did  not  mention  it — what- 
ever has  forced  itself  into  their 
home,  it  has  pushed  love  out, 
and  talk  of  the  wealth  has  be- 
come the  logical  replacement 
for  affection. 

Toward  the  play's  end  they 
begin  to  figure  out  that  their 
much  unloved  son  (somewhere 
between  the  ages  ol  five  and 
forty-five)  is  the  family  mur- 
derer; but  the  realization  of 
this  fact  comes  too  late,  and 
the  mysterious  Police  Inspec- 
tor who  has  all  this  time  been 
inconspicuously  playing  with 
some  blocks  and  trying  to  en- 
ter into  the  play's  action  (the 
interaction?)  an- 
nounces his  identity  and  kills 
his  mother  (the  father  having 
died  from  some  Thing  off 
stage). 

Somewhere  in  all  that  there 
should  be  a  good  play,  but  Mr. 
Eliraz's  writing  would  tend  to 
contradict  that.  He  slowly 
diains  the  humor  from  his  sit- 
uation in  hopes  of  leaving  us 
with    a    catastrophic    sense    of 


By  the  end  of  Malnutrition,    horror,  but  all  we  are  left  with 


we  realize  we  were  very  pos- 
sibly on  the  brink  of  some- 
thing unpleasant,  but  the  dis- 
aster which  was  to  follow  as 
we  plummeted  into  the  depths 
of  the  evening's  Inferno  could 
never   have   been  expected.   In 


IS  a  sense  of  pity  that  it  just 
didn't  work.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  Rahel  Henelde's 
translation  from  the  Hebrew 
contributed  to  the  play's  fail- 
ure, especially  toward  the  end 
where  the   lines   became   pain- 


Israel    Eliraz's     Something's    fully  awkward.  But  once  more 


Happening    at    the    Benedicts' 

we  were  again  "treated"  to  an 
unfulfilled  promise.  But  this 
time  the  scales  were  tipped  in 
the  other  direction;  and  in- 
stead of  a  bright  beginning  fol- 
lowe^d  by  a  disappointing  con- 
clusion, we  got  an  interesting 
start  which  dissolved  into  an 
embarrassingly  bad  end. 
Getting  the  Treatment 
Again,  the  playwright's 
treatment  of  theme  far  out- 
ranked his  other  dramatic 
talents.  Mr.  Eliraz's  play  be- 
gins as  an  entertaining  satire 
on  the  bourgeois,  its  preoccu- 
pation with  appearance,  and  its 
almost  total  lack  of  acceptance 
of  the  reality  of  death.  The 
action  starts  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benedict's  return  from  a  fam- 
ily funeral,  an  activity  which 
for  them  has  become  almo.st  a 
weekly  event.  She  criticizes 
him  for  giving  improper  eu- 
logies,    of     never     mentioning 


our  palates  were  left  with  the 
remains  of  unripe  fruit,  and 
m  this  case  a  par  ticularly  foul 
taste  since  more  careful  writ- 
ing could  have  made  Some- 
IhinR's  Happening  at  the  Bene- 
dicts' a  delicacy. 

The  Journey 

It  was  a  very  dangerous 
thing  for  Mr.  Greenblat  to  let 
his  audience  out  for  Intermis- 
sion now  that  they  had  gotten 
to  Dis.  But  by  now  the  audi- 
ence must  have  realized  that 
they  were  on  a  Dantescjue 
journey,  and  it  was  their  wi.se 
decision  to  stay.  For  the  last 
half  of  the  evening,  the  pros- 


NEW  YORK 
CITY  BALLET 

Entire  Compony  ond 
Orchestro 

Moy  9-10-11  (3  performonces) 
Music  Holt 

Sponsored  by  The  Combridge 
School  of  Bollet 

PROGRAMS 

Tonight,   Moy  9:   Bugoku,  Agon, 

Brohms-Schoenberg  Quortct. 

Wed.,  Moy  10:  Roymondo  Vorio- 
fions,  Torontello,  Episodes,  Lo 
Volte. 
Thurs.,  Moy  11:  Serenode,  Prodi- 
gol  Son,  Pos  Dc  Deux,  Sym- 
phony in  C. 

Choreogrophy  By 
GEORGE   BALANCHINE 

Tickets 

Moy  9  (Opening  Nigh»): 

$10,  8.50,  6.50,  4.50.  3.50. 

Moy  10  ond  11: 
$8.50,  7.50,  6.50,  4.50,  3.50 

AT   MUSIC    HALL    BOX   OFFICE 
AND   ALL   AGENCIES 


The  best  of  the  underground 
films! 

Robert  Downey's 

"CHAFED  ELBOWS" 

immortolity!"  —  Jiidith  Crist..  . 
"Concerned  with  the  oM-Amcri- 
con  mother  complex,  with  neu- 
roses ond  nuttiness,  with  ort  ond 
music  ond  police  brutolity  ond 
movie-moking  ond  pornogrophy 
ond  mothers  ond  poetry  ond  tele- 
vision commerciols  ond  rocism 
ond  mothers  ond  coterers  ond 
immortolity!  —  Judith  Crist. 

plus  Kenneth  Anger's 


"SCORPIO 


rr 


"A  study,  lyricol  in  form  ond  in 
the  monner  of  its  execution,  of  o 
group  of  block-leother-jocketed 
young  men  the  chief  object  of 
whose  worship  is  the  motorcycle. 
.  .  .  A  strong  ond  beoutiful  mo- 
vie. At  o  single  blow  he  justifies 
the  notion  of  on  underground." 
—  Brendon  Gill,  The  New  Yorker. 

May  10-16  at  the 

HARVARD  SQUARE 
THEATRE 


cntation  of  Eliraz's  Far  from 
the  Sea — Far  from  the  Sum- 
mer was  well  worth  the  price 
of  admission  or  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  first  two  oflerings 
or  both.  Ironically,  here  was 
the  play  with  the  least  in- 
genious theme:  tiie  imaginings 
and  reminiscences  of  two 
actors,  the  intermingling  of 
their  personal  and  stage  lives, 
the  a^^c-old  conflict  between 
truth  and  illusion  and  where 
to  put  the  dividing  lines,  here 
pre.»^ented  in  its  most  natural 
and  common  setting,  the  the- 
ater. The  play's  simple  chron- 
ological   structure    worked    far 

(Continued   on   Pag^e  7) 
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When 

you*ve  had 

cafeteria 

and  dining 

room  food 

up  to 

here . . . 

come  here. 


Combridge 


UN    4-4580 


This  is  a  delightful  place, 
with  lots  of  warmth,  atmos- 
phere and  wonderful  food. 
We  feature  steak  served 
6  delicious  ways  and  broiled, 
stuffed  lobster.  Not  to  mention 
other  great  seafood.  Crisp 
salads.  Knockout  desserts. 
We  have  imported  and 
domestic  draught  beers,  loo. 
Along  with  exotic  cocktails, 
in  case  you're  so  inclined. 
What's  more,  we're  practically 
just  around  the  corner.  With 
all  the  free  parking  you 
can  use. 

Come  soon  . . .  even  if  you're 
not  out  to  impress  someone 
special.        cTTj 

///C 

^tcakQrillc 

y^  WALTHAM 
CHARTER  HOUSE 

EXITS  48   AND  48E,   "OUTt    128, 

WINIfR  STRfn   .   fRft   PARKING 

MOHl  CORPORATIQW  Of  *MtRlC> 
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THE      JUSTICE 


Moy  9,  1967 
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Bronstein 

(Continued   from   Front   Page) 

••Popularity  as  such  may  not 
be  a  sound  indication  of  leach- 
ing cfTcctivcncss  but  it  can  be 
gaid  without  quahfication  that 
Professor  Bronstein  has  in- 
spired generations  of  Brandeis 
students  to  look  at  art  (and 
life)  with  nt»w  eyes.  His  erudi- 
tion in  many  fields,  his  hu- 
manity, his  dedication  to 
teaching  as  well  as  unique 
style  of  delivery  have  given 
his  students  .  .  .  lasting  hi- 
sights." 

President  Abram  Sachar  an- 
nounced the  award.  The  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  four 
faculty  members  and  eight 
students.  One  instructor  and 
two  students  represented  each 
of  the  University's  four 
schools. 


Crowding 

(Continued   from  Front   Page) 

breakdov/n,  the  report  included 
enrollment  for  every  course, 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  in 
the  University,  categorized  by 
department. 

An  error  in  the  preparation 
of  the  report  was  discovered. 
Hum  7b  with  an  enrollment  of 
78,  is  listed  in  the  department 
breakdown  but  does  not  appear 
in  the  "analysis'*  of  over  50  en- 
rollment courses. 

One  fact  the  report  does  not 
point  out.  but  was  later  com- 
puted, was  that  the  numl>er  of 
students  enrolled  in  a  class  per 


professor  is  at  a  ratio  of  24  to 
1.  very  near  the  25  to  1  ratio 
that  BPC  revealed  in  February. 

The  report  contained  abso- 
lutely no  interpretation  of  the 
results,  nor  did  it  indicate  any 
pending  changes  other  thai-  the 
already  noted  increase  in  fac- 
ulty. 

On  Sunday.  Student  Council 
voted  to  ask  the  Administration 
for  a  list  of  changes  by  the  end 
of  year  outlining  immediate 
action  on  the  consequences  of 
the  Levinson  report.  The  mo- 
tion, passed  12-1-1  also  called 
for  a  list  of  long  range  plans 
by  September. 

Analy.sis  of  Classes  with 

Enrollment  Over  50 
(With  specific  Enrollment) 


Letters 


Greece 

(Continued   from   Front   Page) 

simply  by  an  expression  of 
American  disapproval.  Had 
the  U.S.  been  willing  to  sup- 
port the  King  against  the 
coup,  the  Greek  army  would 
have   backed    down. 

Dr.  Diatnandopoulos  added 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
return  to  Greece  as  long  as 
this  regime  is  in  jx>wer. 


(Continued  from   Paffc   2) 

1965.  p.  144):  "I  went  to  the 
NSA  conference.  I  took  the 
floor  and  said  just  any  ridicu- 
lous thing,  you  know,  about 
Negroes,  about  the  race  con- 
ference. Here  were  students 
from  all  over  the  country,  and 
they  would  never  have  attacked 
me  no  matter  what  I  said,  be- 
cause I  was  a  Negro.  The  whole 
thing  is  shifted  so  much,  if 
a  Negro  and  among  a 
group,    you're    good, 

^ great,    you're    —   but   I 

am  sui-e  you  know  Negroes  are 
bastards  too.  But  you  know,  I 
was  good  fas  far  as  they  were 
concerned]  no  matter  what  I 
did."  Ronald  Breiger  '70 

April  19,  1967 


you're 

white 

you're 


Does  growing 

up  have  to  be  absurd? 

Can  you  learn 
about  McLuhan 
through  Aristotle? 

What  kin(J  of  political  life 
is  plausible  in  Vietnam? 

What  happens  in  a  "happening"? 

'  For  the  undergraduate  who  is  unwilling  to  settle  for  easy 
answers,  who  seeks  relevance  in  his  studies-there  is  now 
a  place. 

•  There  is  a  small  college  within  a  noted  university  in  New 
York  City.  It  has  no  "credit  system"  for  measuring 
knowledge;  no  large  lecture  halls  for  one-way  dialogues; 
no  teaching  assistants  where  the  professor  should  be. 

•  What  it  docs  have  is  a  new  program  of  study  conceived 
for  students  who  can  best  realize  their  intellectual  poten- 
tial by  learning  how  to  inquire,  by  seeking  meaningful 
relationships  between  disciplines,  by  recognizing  alterna- 
tive modes  of  analysis  and  explanation.  It  has  a  faculty 
that  is  discussion-oriented,  concerned  with  teaching  — 
and  learning  — only  through  active  participation  of  the 
student.  It  has  a  philosophy  which  views  preparation  for 
graduate  school  as  just  one  of  several  possible  goals  of 
a  liberal  arts  education. 

•  THR  NEW  SCHOOL  COLLEGE  oflfers  a  two-year  course  (A 
study  (the  third  and  fourth  years  of  undergraduate  work) 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  Humanities 
or  the  Social  Sciences.  It  provides  opportunities  for  spe- 
cialized study  and  research  through  a  tutorial  program 
conducted  within  a  broad  liberal  arts  framework.  It 
grants  degrees  only  on  the  basis  of  comprehensive  exam- 
inations administered  after  completion  of  the  course  of 
study.  It  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed 
at  least  two  years  of  college  work  at  other  accredited 
institutions. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Director  ot 
Admissions.  The  New  School  College,  Room  200,  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  66  West  12th  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  1001 1,  OR  5-2700.  ., 


THE 

NEW  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE 


Admissions  Office 
THE  NEW  SCHOOL  COLLEGE 
•     New  School  for  Social  Research 
66  West  12th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  1001 1 


P1e«se  tend  me  the  Bulleiia  and  apftUcalioa  for  the  New  Skliool 
Collect* 


I  Mn  now  attendiMC. 


(Cotleie  Of  UiwreraHrP 


Ni 

Add(«M. 

Citw 


State    Zn» . 


Council 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

ice    wliile    the     United    States    is 
fighting    in    Vietnam.    Our    inten- 
tion  in    signing   this   statement    is 
to  unite  witli  other  draft  age  men 
who     share     our    convictiorts.     in 
order  to  turn  our  personal  moral 
refection   of   this   war    into   effec- 
tive   political    opposition    to    it. 
Student   Council    encourages   any    in- 
dividual who  objects  to  participation 
in    thi.s    war    niechani.sm    to    sign    the 
statement  and  to  con.sider  his  action 
as     an     act     of     conscience.     Student 
Council    feels    that    this    war   is    con- 
trary   to    the    principles    of    morahty 
as  expressed  in  the  Nuremberg  deci- 
sions   and    therefore    encourages    re- 
sistance to  the  war  and   the  draft. 

(2)  Council  also  encourages  any  in- 
dividual who  objects  to  participation 
in  this  war  to  resist  actively  the  war 
and  the  draft  in  such  movements  as 
the  Vietnam  Summer.  1967.  To  fur- 
ther this,  council  will  coordinate 
draft  counselors  who  can  be  con- 
tacted over  the  summer  by  any  stu- 
dent with  draft  questions  or  prob- 
lems 

(3»  Council  will  establish  a  liason 
with  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  to  protect  draft  resisters.  Fur- 
thermore. Student  Council  will  study 
the  possibilities  of  change  within  the 
academic  format  neces.sitated  by 
conscription  for  the  Vietnam  War. 


Fantasy  Echo 

(Continued  from  Pa^e  4) 

and  she  shouted  at  him,  "Fool, 
you  and  my  daughter  should 
get  a  house  in  Poland  and  be 
found  dead  in  every  room." 
The  driver  giggled  and  said, 
"When  the  bus  burns  down, 
Lady,  I'll  sell  you  the  smoke." 
She  walked  oft  muttering;  I  sat 
down  across  from  her,  and  She 
went  on,  "Is  French  French?" 
"Yes."  No,"  she  said.  "Anglais 
is  French,  but  only  if  you 
knew  it."  The  bus  began  to 
move,  and  bored  I  looked  out 
the  window.  A  Negro  man  was 
walking  two  poodles,  one  grey 
and  one  black.  "Isn't  it  inter- 
esting enough  inside  the  bus, 
you  have  to  look  out."  the 
woman  shouted  at  me.  "I  was 
a  telephone  operator  once,  un- 


til he  made  me  too  fat  to  sit  at 
the  desk,  they  fined  me."  "You 
have  nice  shoes,"  she  said  to 
me.  I  said  nothing  back.  A 
woman  next  to  me  said  loudly, 
"Isn't  it  sad?"  I  said  nothing 
back.  "Next  stop  is  mine, 
driver,"  the  woman  shouted, 
and  got  up  and  came  near  to 
me,  and  I  could  smell  her  yel- 
low. She  looked  very  hard  at 
me.  and  she  said,  "Honey,  may 
all  your  dreams  come  true.  All 
your  dreams  come  true." 

New  York  gives  one  chances 
in  matters,  th^e  blackest,  the 
bluest,  as  will  anywhere  if  one 
is  perspicacious  and  mobile, 
and  one's  eyes  are  open  and 
acanthecephlan. 

Not  to  Everybody:  Thank 
you  for  your  letters,  and  ohev; 
maybe  wk?  could  have  a  secret 
place  to  leave  our  letters? 
Other  correspondence  is  so- 
licited c/o  the  editors. 
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WHY  PACK  TWICE? 

Don't  pock  and  lug  your  winter  clothes  home  for  the  summer  .  .  . 
then  pock  ond  lug  them  bock  ogoin  in  the  Foil.  Let  Boybum  furnish* 
you  with  o  large  homper-box.  Fill  it  ot  your  convenience  with  oil 
your  off-seoson  clothes  .  .  .  then  let  us  pick  it  up. 

Every  gorment  will  be  corefully  dry  cleoned  .  .  .  stored  on  individuol 
hangers  in  our  own  refrigeroted  storoge  voult  .  .  .  returned  to  yon 
in  the  Foil  when  you  return  to  college. 

BAYBURN  CLEANERS 

648-5000 

See  student  reprcsentotive  for  women's  dormitories  for  o  Box  now. 
FREE  Vinyl  Plosfric  Troveling  Bog  with  every  boK  storoge  order. 


YOU  CAN'T  PROTEST  AGAINST  PICKWICK! 

(The  Entertainment  and  Savings  Are  Too  Good) 
For  what's  happening  to  the  classics,  pop,j      ^ — — 
folk  &  jazzjead  your  music  butts  to      A^Imm 


^#^i 


HI-FI  AND  STEREO  RECORD  BUYS 

The  In  Sounds  include  top  talents  like  Frank 
Sinatra,  The  Seekers,  Jack  Jones,  Jimmy  Smith, 
'ackie  Gleason,  Stan  Getz,  Charlie  Parker,  Tennessee 
irnie  Ford,  Johnny  Cash,  and  Ferrante  &  Teicher. 

Classical  cats  include  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
William  Steinberg,  Sir  Eugene  Goosens,  Leonard 
Pennario,  Rudolf  Firkusny,  Nathan  Milstein  & 
mar^y  others. 

AVAILABLE  AT  THE 


29 


YOUR 
CHOICE 


BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY  BOOK  STORE 
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the  same  time  the  hearing 
board  reported  in  a  formal 
statement  that  ( 1 )  the  charges 
against  the  six  students  were 
vague,  (2)  an  order  forbid- 
ding attendance  at  the  banned 
rally  was  haphazard  and  (3) 
curbs  on  free  speech  had  an- 
gered some  students. 

The  action  at  the  University 
of  Texas  comes  at  a  time  when 
Congressman  Mendel  Rivers, 
(D-La),  chairman  of  the  pow- 
erful Armed  Services  commit- 
tee, is  calling  for  legislation  by- 
passing the  First  Amednment 
in  order  to  end  protest  against 
the  war. 

The  denial  of  free  speech  at 
the  University  of  Texas  re- 
news a  controversy  that  has 
simmered  since  1946.  At  that 
time,  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  threat- 
ened censure  of  the  University 
when  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  •University  at- 
tempted to  stifle  academic  free- 
dom. That  controversy  brought 
national  attention  to  the  Austin 
^  campus  and  resulted  in  the  fir- 
ing of  Homer  Rainey,  liberal 
president  of  the  university. 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  and 
for  many  years  has  actively 
meddled  in  the  affairs  of  the 
university.  Recently  that  politi- 
cal interference  has  diminished 
and,  in  the  past  two  years,  Gov- 
ernor John  Connally  has  made 
several  liberal  appointments  to 
the  board  though  the  conserva- 
tive members  retain  control. 


better  than  the  more  compli- 
cated (and  more  dramatic) 
structures  of  the  other  two 
plays,  primarily  because  the 
playwright  knew  how  to  use 
what  he  was  working  with.  It 
was  musical  and  poetic — 
qualities  this  time  not  lost  in 
translation  (by  director  Green- 
blat).  But  most  of  all  it  was 
a  beautiful  vehicle  for  an  en- 
tirely believable  and  heart- 
warming performance  of  char- 
acter acting. 

Judith  Sachs  and  Peter  Bat- 
tis  went  from  youth  to  age  in 
less  than  an  hour,  and  the  trip 
was  as  celestial  as  any  Inferno 
or  Purgatory  could  have  prom- 
ised. Special  praise  must  be 
awarded  to  Miss  Sachs  whose 
every  posture  and  facial  ex- 
pression (enhanced  by  an  in- 
credible on-stage  job  of  make- 
up changes)  was  a  theatrical 
tour  dc  force  which  appeared 
to  have  been  brought  about 
through  an  immense  love  for 
the  theater  which  Miss  Sachs 
took  from  herself  and  gave  to 
her  character.  She  and  Mr. 
Battis  headed  up  a  group  of 
talented  actors,  who,  particu- 
larly in  the  other  plays,  often 
rose   above   the   level   of   their 


material.  They  included  Fred 
Pascal,  Terry  Lumley,  Jon 
Yaffe,  Ethan  Pavlo,  Deidre 
Sklar,  and  Jan  Kessler — with 
especially  funny  performances 
coming  from  the  ladies. 

Maria  Ned^lman's  sets, 
though  sparse,  were  well- 
suited  to  each  of  the  plays, 
and  the  music  which  Richard 
Weinstock  composed  and 
played  for  Far  from  the  Sea — 
Far  from  the  Summer  was 
properly  nostalgic.  It  can  only 
be  hoped  that  next  time  Dante 
Greenblat  takes  us  on  a  thea- 
trical journey,  he  will  leave 
hell  enough  alone,  and  find 
more  material  in  which  to 
exercise  his  directorial  talents. 
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Kramer 

(CoBtinued  frMn  Page  2) 

about   youth,   morality,    and    a 
government  above  the  parties. 

For  those  of  us  who  see  this 
dismal  nightmare  before  us,  the 
tendency  to  opt  out  or  to  be- 
come an  embittered  fanatic  is 
very  great  indeed.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  work  to  help  the 
caiise  of  Ame?>?an  democracy 
as  long  as  any  hope  exists.  It  is 
our  duty;  it  must  be  our  voca- 
tion. All  else  —  our  jobs,  our 
education,  must  be  only  part- 
time  considerations.  But  if  the 
day  comes  when  all  seems  lost, 
we  will  be  obliged  to  hearken 
to  Coriolanus'  words  on  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Rome:  "There  is  a 
world  elsewhere." 


WORRIED  AlOUT  THI  DRAFT? 

Writ*  f«r  int«rM»«ti«N  it  immi^mf^cm 
to  CoiiQ<«.  C*miiiittc«  to  AM  Atrnt- 
kM  W«r  Ob|«ct«r«.  Baa  423 1«  Vm- 
couvcr  f,   B.C.,   C*f»o4«. 


APARTMENT   IN 

ISRAEL 

4      r*«ms,      turnishcrf. 

Mt.      Cormel, 

Hoita,      for     rent      one 

year,     ^120 

monthly. 

• 

Pleose  Cott  Dr.  S. 

Yonnai 

876-0108   Ever 

tings 

(Continued   from  Page   5) 

In   the    end   we    may   have    to 
go  back  to  the  first  lecture. 

Marcuse  did  not,  as  some  of 
us  expected,  talk  to  us  about 
the  futility  of  protest.  In  the 
short  run  there  are  some  pos- 
sibilities. The  futility  of  the 
struggle  to  preserve  life  is 
found  in  the  long  run,  and  that 
is  how  Freud  saw  it:  "What 
we  are  left  with  is  the  fact  the 
organism  wishes  to  die  only  in 
its  own  fashion." 


7HE  GENERAL 
MISUNDERSTANDING" 
WILL  GIVE  A  CONCERT  A 

FOR  INFANTS 

OF  BALLADS 

QUITE  SOON. 


Mn.  Bernord  Friedmon 

Phone  Bl  4-3678 

'61  Ponfioc  4  dr.  Star  Chief 

Ps.  PB  Auto  Jr.  Ex.  Coni. 

Con  be  seen  at  High  St.  Gulf  Station, 
Wolthom. 

Asking  $450.00 


Libcrol  student  political  orgoni- 
zotion  needs  full-time  director 
ond  compus  traveler.  Must  be 
ovoiloble  for  o  year.  Send  resume 
to  Campus  ADA,  1223  Connecti- 
cut Ave.,  NW,  Wosh.,  D.C. 
20036. 


Course  Load 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
burden  than  a  five-course  load, 
although  I  do  agree  with  the 
EPC  recommendation  that  an 
optional  fifth  course  be  per- 
mitted at  no  extra  cost  to  Stak- 
honovites." 

Peter  Diamandopoulos,  Dean 
of  Academic  Administration, 
did  not  find  "any  significant 
reason  for  the  faculty's  ab- 
sence." He  stated  that  "I  may 
even  be  blamed,  that  since  I  do 
not  often  come  up  with  revo- 
lutionary educational  ideas,  and 
since  the  four  course  load  is  not 
my  idea,  it  is  possible  that  the 
faculty  was  in  disbelief"  of  the 
meeting's  significance.  Dr.  Dia- 
mandopoulos felt  that  the  four- 
course  load  proposal  points  to 
a  bigger  issue  —  the  nature  of 
general  education  courses, 
which  should  be  planned  by  in- 
dividual departments,  rather 
than  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 
He  oflered  this  advice  to  stu- 
dents: "The  University  is  too 
complex  to  simply  ofTor  courses. 
You  are  undermining  your  own 
rights  to  demand  that  the  en- 
tire faculty  determine  Gen.  Ed. 
courses." 

In  short,  Dr.  Diamandopou- 
los' position  with  regard  to  the 
four-course  load  is  "I  want  it 
acted  on.  passed,  and  tested.  I 
hope  there  will  be  occasion  for 
student  and  faculty  criticism  of 
Gen.  Ed.  courses  as  outlined  by 
the  new  scheme."  He  believes 
that  since  students  will  be  tak- 
ing fewer  courses,  and  since  the 
proposal,  as  it  is  formulated, 
specifies  no  extra  work,  stu- 
dents should  insist  on  better 
structured  courses.  "With  vigil- 
ance, students  can  extract  more 
from  their  teachers,  who  need 
to  feel  pressed  by  students'  pre- 
paredness." 

Diamandopoulos  hopes  that 
the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
four-course  load  will  be  nu- 
merous. Tutorials  —  groups  of 
students  especially  interested  in 
the  course  material  —  will  be- 
come additional  parts  of  a 
good  course,  and  not  separate 
courses.  Advising  will  center 
on  the  needs  of  the  instructor 
more  than  on  the  student's  re- 
quirements, as  it  does  at  pres- 
ent. The  University  will  sys- 
tematically develop  a  more 
flexible  curriculum.  "Students 
will,  in  effect,  participate  m 
planning  the  curriculum." 

He  also  hoped  that  "the  Ad- 
ministration's willingness  to 
participate  will  bring  all  fac- 
tions of  the  University  togeth- 
er. There  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  of  good  intelligence 
and  intent  who  could  bring  this 
(the  four-course  load)  about. 


Summervacationitis. 


jHow  to  spot  and  get  rid  of[ 


Fluorescent  fade-out. 

That's  from  being  cooped  up  all  winter. 
What  you  need  for  that  sallow  pallor 
is  some  sunshine  Vitamin  D.  There's  a 
whole  lot  of  it  available  ai  Sunset 
Beach  in  Acapuico, 


The  good  books. 

They  hove  the  possibility  of  being 
good  symptoms.  That's  if  you 
seek  summer  scholastics.  Say  in 
Mexico  City.  Or  Acapulco. 


Pallid  peepers. 

There's  no  sparkle  in  those  baby-blue 
eyes.  It's  been  knocked  out  by  all  those 
exams.  Get  that  vitality  back.  See  what 
good  is  still  left  in  the  world.  Go  to 
Expo  67,  Montreal.. 


Lip  lingo.^ 

They're  letters  from  good  buddies 
away  for  the  summer.  The  best 
way  to  ovoid  them  is  not  to  bo 
there  when  they  arrive.  Be  \n 
Puerto  Rico  instead. 


Racquet  squad. 

Tliat's  the  tennis  team  in  your 
neighborhood  during  the  summer.^ 
You'd  find  snorkctmcj  or  scuba  diving 
in  the  Bahamas  would  make  playing 
tennis  seem  like  last  summer's 
bad  sport.. 


College  fatigues. ' 

That's  the  uniform  you  wore  ull  semester. 
GtJt  rid  of  those  o.d.'s  (olive  drabs). 
Break  out  the  white  levis.  And  throw  on. 
0  colorful  Mexican  serape.. 


BLT  Down. 

That's  all  you've  known  summer 
ofter  summer.  A  change  of  palate 
would  do  you  good.  In  Bermuda  a 
few  savory  morsels  of  Hopping  John 
with  a  sauce  of  Paw-Paw  Montespan 
usually  does  the  trick.^^ 


EASTERN 

We  want  everyone  lo  fly 


Nolo:  If  symptoms  get  worse,  see  your  travel  agent  or  call  Easterru 
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Lacrossemen  At  5-2:|Batsmen  Dropped  Twice,  12-4,7-3; 


the  Judges  scored 
five  goals.  Brodsky  picked  off 
an  errant  pass  from  the  MIT 
goalie  and  scored  on  an  open 
net.  Elliot  Cohen  scored  on  a 
spectacular  running  flick  from 
in  front  of  the  crea.se  after  a 
pass  from  Rick  Fishman.  Late 
in  the  third  quarter,  Fishman 
scored  a  "garbage  goal"  by 
golfing  in  a  ball  lying  in  front 
of  the  cage.  Fishman  scored 
again  in  the  fourth  quarter,  and 
Tony  Filose  closed  out  the  scor- 
ing with  his  fir-st  goal  of  the 
season.  Tlie  final  score:  Brand- 
deis  7.  MIT  1. 

Saturday,  the  stickmen  faced 


Top  Colby,  MIT,  URI 

By  THE   STICKMAN 

Resuming  play   after   Spring* 

Vacation,  the  Lacrosse  Team '  decisive  as 
racked  up  three  victories  to 
bring  its  record  for  the  season 
to  5-2.  Although  plagued  by  in- 
juries to  key  defense  men, 
Coach  Ken  Eckberg  has  had 
some  fine  performances  from 
the  reserves  to  fill  the  defen- 
sive void. 

The  attack,  led  by  high-scor- 
ing Jon  Bernstein,  has  shown 
itself  to  be  able  to  work  to- 
gether effectively  to  score 
many  goals  with  crisp  passes 
and  strong  shots.  Having  four 
mid-fields  to  work  with,  Coach 
Eckberg  has  rotated  thetn  and 
has  had  fresh  players  always 
ready  to  keep  constant  pres- 
sure on  the  opponent.  So  far, 
Eckberg*s  tactics  have  worked. 

Before  vacation.  Bow  do  in 
had  soundly  thrashed  Brandeis 
by  a  score  of  17-3.  Bowdoin, 
which  has  gained  much  exper- 
ience playing   big,  southern 

schools,  proved  to  be  too  big 
and  fast  for  the  Judges  to  han- 
dle. Rick  Fishman  scored  the 
first  goal  of  the  game  at  1:01 
of  the  first  period,  but  Bowdoin 
stormed  back  with  a  flurry  of 
goals  to  put  the  game  out  of 
reach  by  half-time.  Jon  Bern- 
stein scored  to  put  the  game  out 
of  reach  by  half-time,  and 
then,  scored  the  remaining 
two  goals  with  assists  from  Bob 
Bersson  and  Chris  McLaughlin. 
Last  Tuesday,  a  vacation- 
decimated  squad  faced  Colby 
under  a  cold  downpour.  Both 
team  scored  readily,  but  Bran- 
deis wound  up  on  top  by  a  9-7 
score.  Outstanding  were  Bern- 
stein and  Bersson.  each  with 
three  goals,  and  Ricky  Brod- 
sky. who  scored  once  and  had 
several  assists. 

On  Thursday,  the  team  faced 
the  MIT  freshman  team  at  the 
Engineers'  home  field.  The 
Judges  scored  early  when  Brod- 
sky hit  Bernstein  with  a  pass 
into  the  crease,  and  Bernstein 
netted  it  for  the  first  of  his 
thri'e  goals. 

Ttie  lulf  ended  with  the 
score  2-0.  but  in  the  second 
half,   experience   proved   to   be 


losing  its  last  two  ballgames, 
12-4  to  Assumption,  and  7-3  to 
Stonehill,  the  Judges  have  giv- 
en up  19  runs.  Of  these,  five 
were  earned,  three  by  the  Grey- 
hounds and  two  by  Stonehill. 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  i  Wliat  these  fielding  lapses  have 


Four  Games  Slated  This  Week 

By  JIM  BROSNAN 

Perhaps  Ira  Margolin  expres.5ed  it  best  several  weeks  ago,  in  surveying  the  wreckage  of 
the  trip  to  Assumption  College  that  afternoon.  "Baseball,"  said  Margolin,  "is  made  up  mainly 
of  pitching,  fielding,  and  hitting." 

That  being  the  case,  it  remains  the  task  of  Coach  Hubie  Le  Blanc  and  his  charges  to  com- 
bine the  three  in  a  winning  combination.  Thus  far,  one  gets  the  picture  of  a  guy  jamming 
nickel  after  nickel  into  his  neighl>orhood  slot  machine,  pulling  the  arm,  and  watching  as  the 
windows  show  two  bells  and  a  lemon. 

The  team's  record  is  now  0-5,  and  almost  every  game  has  produced  its  share  of  bright 
.spots.  Unfortunately,  every  game  has  also  had  its  bad  moments,  and  these  have  always  maa- 
aged    to    outweigh     the    other^i _ . 

^'o    u*  fi  1^ -rt  !  Jof^s    Berenson,    Shamres,    and   interesting,  as  another  stack  ot 

Right   now,   fielctmg   appears,  gp^^j^     Berenson  also  chipped    nickels  is  poured  into  the  slot, 
to  be  the   major   problem,      in    -^^    ^-^^^    ^^   unassisted    double   and  the  wheels  start  to  spin. 


Baseball  Statistics 

Batting 

AB 

Jim  Boyce,  p-2b  15 

Jon  Spack,  lb  9 

Jon  Berenson,  2b  10 

Eric  Epstein,  of  14 

Jon  Shamres,  of  19 

Hector  Martinez,  3b  18 

Mitch  Pressman,  p-of  9 

George  Frost,  ss  14 

Pitching: 

IP    H      R  ER  BB 

Mitch  Pressman  14     9      11      1 

Jim  Boyce  17   16      16     9 


H         RBI 

AVG. 

5            2 

.333 

3            0 

.333 

3            0 

.300 

4           2 

.286 

5            1 

.263 

4            5 

.222 

2            0 

.222 

3            0 

.214 

B    SO  W 

L 

ERA 

7      10     0 

2 

066 

4       8     0 
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and  triumphed  by  a  7-3  score. '  meant  to  the  final  results  of 
As  usual,  the  game  was  played  these  games  is  obvious.  Good 
in  the  rain  on  a  muddy  field.  In  performances  in  both  games 
the  first  quarter,  the  Judges  have  gone  down  the  drain, 
were  guilty  of  defensive  lapses  j  Against  Stonehill.  Mitch 
as   URI   scored    three  goals  on  .  Pressman,  who  had  earlier  lost 


relatively  few  shots.  Fortu- 
nately, Bernstein  continued  in 
his  scoring  ways  and  registered 
three  more  goals,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  the 
score  was  4-3.  Brandeis. 

The  stickmen  scored  three 
more  times  in  the  second  quar- 
ter to  put  the  game  on  ice  and 
end  the  scoring  for  the  day. 

A  major  factor  in  the  team's 
resurgence  has  been  the  im- 
provement of  goalie  Steve 
Shulman.  whose  quick  reflexes, 
good  speed  and  excellent  ball- 
handling  have  given  the  team 
a  great  lift  in  recent  weeks. 


'Student-Athlete'  Winner 
To  Be  Announced  May  17 


Six  Brandeis  seniors  have*l* 


been  nominated  for  the  Stein 
Memorial  Student-Athlete  of 
the  Year — the  sports  and  grad- 
uate schools  are  listed  in  par- 
entheses. 

Jim  Boyce   (baseball  captain 
— BU  Law);  Barry  Zimmerman  \ 
(basketbjll.  golf  captains  —  U. 
Maine  Law);  Rick  Cohn  (fenc- , 
ing  captain  —  Columbia  Law);  i 
Asirn    Erdilek    (soccer   —   Har- 
vard    Economics);     Chris     Mc- 
Laughlin    (soccer,    lacrosse    — 
BU   Medical);   and   Norm    Wil- 
son  (wrestling  captain  —  Jef- 
ferson Medical).    The  winner 


will  be  announced  at  the  All- 
Sports  Dinner  at  Sidney  Hill 
Country  Club,  Wednesday, 
May  17. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Exciting  8  Week 


to  BC  on  two  unearned  runs, 
managed  to  survive  a  five-run, 
four-error  first  inning,  and 
pitched  five  good  innings.  His 
ERA  now  stands  at  0.66,  his 
won-lost  record  at  0-2. 

Hector  Martinez,  who  has 
come  alive  of  late,  jx)wered  a 
grand-slam  homer  over  the 
center  field  fence  at  Assump- 
tion, and  picked  up  another 
RBI  against  Stonehill.  In  addi- 
tion, Martinez'  play  around 
third  has  improved  consider- 
ably, and.  cutting  ofl"  lead  run- 
ners, throwing  well  on  the 
dead  run,  etc.,  he  could  be  a 
good  sign  for  the  future.  In 
fact,  there  have  been  some  en- 
couraging signs  from  each  of 
the  fielders,  but  they've  been 
sporadic.  With  practice,  sorely 
missed  because  of  poor  weather 
this  .spring,  things  should  show 
definite  improvement. 

Against  Stonehill,  the  hit- 
ting, which  had  been  all  but 
non-existent,  came  alive  with 
ten  hits,  including  two  each  by 


play  at  second  base.  Jim  Boyce 
went  all  the  way  on  the  mound, 
and  appears  to  have  recovered 
completely  from  his  back  ail- 
ments. 

Having  Boyce  in  good  shape 
is  a  must  at  this  point,  as  the 
schedule  calls  for  games  this 
afternoon,  and  then  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  with  two 
more  games  next  week.  How  a 
seemingly  thin  pitching  staff 
will  manage  the  load  is  ques- 
tionable,  but  things  should  be 


SOCCER 

In  the  aiinuAl  Euro-Amer- 
ican, Afro- Asian  Soccer 
Game  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
Euro-Americans  won,  2-0. 
The  stars  of  the  game  were 
Det  Suderow,  who  scored 
both  goals,  and  Steve 
Jacobs,  who  played  goalie 
for  the  victors. 


o 


tuition 
worries 

End  them  all 
by  selling  Ice 
Cream  this  summer  from  a  prof- 
it proven  mobile  ice  cream 
truck.  You're  on  your  own  with 
a  complete  money  making  pro 


^ 


for   (vrlhiH    inlofmahon   Of   a   dituriptive 
brochure,    call    Of    writtt 

MANLEY   COLONIAL 

A   Sutmdiary  of  H.  P.  Hood   and  Sont 

492    Rulherfofd    Av».    (reor|, 

•oiton,    Moit.    02129 

(6171    242  5300 


kilsbutz-vacakioxi 

ISUH&lOPl 

^^■■^  jiiNK  Alio,  lor.r  ■■■^ 
PROGRAM  FEATURES: 

•  16  dayi  of  fruil-picking  &  other 
work  in  Kibbutzim  or  Mothoyim 

•  12  "Co  Na(iy«"  lighlteeing 
tourt  throughout  Israel 

•  7  dayt  of  rett  and  rocroatlon 

•  3  day  orientation  teminar 

•  14  day  tour  of  Italy, 
Switzerland  and 
France  or  16  day 
tour  of  Greec*, 
Greek  I  ties  cruite 
and  Italy  TOTAL  COST 

For  further  inforniKtlon 
and  reMcrratioiu  coiittct: 


$925 


HISTADRUT  'Z^ 

33  East  67  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 002t 
RE  4-6010  or  RE  4-7440 


JUHE 
GRADS 

Come  Where  The 
Johs  Are! 

Free  Consultation 

Hundreds  of  current  openings 

for  men  and  women 

so  apply  now! 


Sales  Trainees 

Salesmen 

RetailiDg 

Management 

Trainees 


Administrative 

Technical 

Clerical 

Office 

Engineering 


SniinMii 

LIMPLOYMLNiy    COUNSULOKS|| 

L«rf«te  In  tht  World 


5S1  Boylston  St.,  Copley  Sq^ 
Boston,  Mass. 

67  Parkingway,  Quincy,  Mast. 
14  Central  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mast. 
300  Essex  St.,  Lawrence,  Mast. 

300  offices  coast  (o  coasC 

An   Equal  Opportunitjf 
Employment  Service 


Siw**» 


Meet 
the  only 
man 


at 
Brandeis 


w 


ith 


139  jets. 

Michael  Weinberger 

TWA  Campus  Ropreaentative 


He*s  the  guy  to  know  when  it  comes  to  travel.  TWA 
specially  trained  him  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  go 
places  in  the  U.  S.  and  to  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia.  He's 
the  man  to  seeforTWA  50/50  Club  cards-you  can  get 
'em  right  on  the  spot.  Working  with  your  local  travel 
agent,  he  can  help  you  with  travel  plans,  tours,  sched- 
ules, fares,  ticket  arrangements— right  on  campus. 

Easy?  Just  call  Mike  at  899-5646.  Tell  him  where 
you  want  to  go— and  he'll  warm  up  a  jet. 

Welcome  I  #  MKA 
to  the  world  of 

Trans  World  Airlines 


SolMfofoHoa 

On  tf>e  basis  of  the  poll  of  the 
senior  class  conducted  t>y  Student 
Council,  Lawrence  Hirschhorn  was  se- 
lected as  the  salutatorian  of  the 
class.  He  will  speak  at  the  bacca- 
laureate ceremonies.  About  one-half 
of  the  cioss  voted  in  the  poll,  which 
also  voted  in  favor  of  choosing  a 
speaker  by  means  of  a  poll  for  sen- 
iors ranking  among  tUo  first  ten  in 
the  clast. 


WARMTH 


Want  a  place  to  sleep  and  o  good 
meal  on  a  short  visit  to  New  York 
City?  Call  Warmth,  room  800,  Jour- 
nalism Building,  Columbia  University. 
Tel.    280-4350. 


jHsNce  Staff  Meettof 

There  will  be  a  Justice  staff  nrteet- 
ing  Thursday,  May  IB,  to  vote  on  the 
new  Editor-in-Chief. 


rkilesopliy  Cl«ik 

The  Brandeis  Philosophy  Club  will 
meet,  briefly  but  crucially,  in  Wood- 
ruff at  2:00  p.m.  tomorrow  to  plan 
for  the  coming  year.  All  philosopt>ers 
in  and  out  of  the  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment are  invited. 


Psychology  Cluh 

Dr.  Bernard  Horleston,  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  Tufts  University,  will 
speak  on  "Activation  Arousal  and 
Creativity,"  tomorrow,  in  Feldberg 
Lounge  at  7:15  p  m.  Students  and 
faculty   are  cordially   invited. 
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135  Brandeis  Students  Four  Course  Load  Passes; 
Pledge  ^We  Won't  Go 'Gen  Ed  Reduction  Approved 


135  Brandeis  students  havei*^ 
signed  a  "We  Won't  Go"  state- 
ment. The  statement  declares 
th'e  signer's  "determination  to 
refuse  military  service  while 
the  United  States  is  fighting  in 
Vietnam."  It  is  supposed  to  be 

a  means  of  politically  organiz- 
ing active  opposition  to  the 
war,  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
expression  of  personal  fet?!- 
ings.  Such  statements  have  al- 
ready been  di.stributed  at  Har- 
vard, MIT,  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity. 

A  similar  declaration,  draft- 
ed by  the  Wi.sconsin  Draft  Re- 
sistence  Union  at  the  Univer- 
eity  of  Wisconsin  this  March, 
attracted  about  140  signatures. 
This  group  has  also  been  active 
in  circulating  the  statement 
nationally.  Brandeis  is  usin^ 
the  Harvard  version  of  the 
declaration,  which  dilters  from 
the  Wisconsin  statement  only 
in  wording,  and  that  it  does 
not  have  provision  for  girls  to 
sign  A  group  at  Berkeley  has 
been  distributing  a  stronger 
statement,  requiring  its  sign- 
ers to  turn  down  their  defer- 
ments. 

Proponents  of  the  statement 
claim  that  it  represents  the  be- 
ginning of  a  nationally 
grounded  movement  of  draft- 
age  people.  According  to  Stan- 
ley Haberman,  the  draft  re- 
sistance movement  is  a  sign 
"that  Americans  are  willing 
to  commit  themselves  to  acts 
of  civil  disobedience  after  ex- 
hausting the  possibilities  of  op- 
posing the  escalating  war  with- 
in the  legal  structure  which 
implements  war.  The  move- 
ment wishes  to  offer  working 
alternatives  to  compulsory 
collaboration  with  the  war." 
According  to  Harris  Gleck- 
man,  the  "We  Won't  Go" 
movement  indicates  that 
same  people  "are  willing  to 
face     reality,     and     to     decide 


to 


fight 


as  moral  beings  not 
in  Vietnam.  One  who  hides  or 
is  silent  in  the  face  of  im- 
morality must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  silence.  We 
will  not  be  silent;  our  consci- 
ence demands  that  we  act." 

Additional  signatures  may 
be  placed  in  John  Little's  mail- 
box. Text  of  statement  and  list 
of  signers  appears  on  page  3. 


A  four  course  load  will  be  instituted  by  the  University  in  the  Fall  of  1968. 

The  faculty,  meeting  on  Thursday,  May  11,  voted  overwhelmingly  to  adopt  all  points  of  an 
EPC  proposal  to  implement  this  major  change  in  the  academic  structure  of  the  Univcrsily.  The 
faculty  action  reflected  to  a  great  extent  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Student  EPC  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  faculty  was  originally  scheduled  to  act  on  this  measure  in  April,  but  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  quorum  at  that  time. 

In  anticipation  of  this  meeting.  Student  EPC  Chairmen  Jay  Kaufman  and  Richard  Kay 
conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  to  encourage  faculty  attendance  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  four  course  load.  These  efforts  resulted  in  the  presence  of  well  over  the  necessary  number 
for  a  quorum. 

The  main  points  of  the  new* 


system  include  a  reduction   in 


Day  at  Races  Heads 
Free  Senior  Week 

A  full  but  lightly  structured* ~      ~ 

program  for  tlie  senior  class  will  be  able  to  move  to  Hamil- 
and  its  guests  is  planned  for  the  ton  on  Wednesday,  June  7  and 
week  of  June  5,  according  to  will  be  able  to  get  free  meals 
organizers  Martin  Flashman  starting  with  dinner  that  day. 
and  Barbara  Kayten.  At  pres-  Guests  of  seniors  will  be  able 
ent  the  entire  program,  with  ;  to  move  in  Wednesday  but  their 
the  exception  of  movies  and  meals  will  not  be  free.  Linen 
guests'  meals,  is  being  planned  will  l>e  available  from  B&G  for 
free  for  all  seniors,  their  guests    guests   and   off-campus   seniors 


the  course  load  from  five  to 
four  per  semester  (plus  a 
semester  of  English  Composi- 
tion in  the  freshman  year). 
Students  will  be  able  to  take 
an  optional  fifth  course  each 
semester  on  a  regular  or  pass- 
fail  basis,  without  additional 
fee. 

It  was  understood  that  the 
amount  of  work  required  of 
students  in  individual  courses 
would  be  retained  at  present 
levels.  In  the  words  of  the  EPC 
report  to  the  faculty,  ".  .  .  it 
(the  four  course  load)  affords 
the    student    greater    opportu- 


foreign  language,  two  in  the 
Humanities,  and  one  in  Crea- 
tive Arts). 

2.  Natural  Science  —  Three 
semester  courses  (at  least  one 
in  Biology). 

3.  Social  Science  —  Three 
semester  courses  (with  at  least 
one  in  the  behavioral  group 
and  one  in  the  historical 
group). 

4.  English  Composition  — 
One  semester. 

The  reduction  of  general  edu- 
ction requirements  is  to  be  im- 
plemented simultaneously  with 
the  course  load  alteration.   It  is 


nity  for  reflection,  for  explora-    anticipated,  however,  that  stu- 


Camera  Eye 

May  Focus 

On  Brandeis 

Brandeis  University  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  CBS  television 
show  next  fall,  according  to 
Richard  Gillman,  Director  of 
Public  Affairs.  The  network 
contacted  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  two  weeks  ago  about 
possible  inclusion  of  Brandeis 
in  a  new  series,  "On  Campus,"  , 
dealing  with  American  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  has 
been  conducting  preliminary 
interviews  with  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  administration  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  in  addition 
to  negotiating  with  the  Office 
of  Public  Affairs. 

If  the  network  decides  to 
film  a  program  about  Brandvis, 
cameramen  and  interviewers 
will  be  on  campus  next  Friday 
and  throughout  the  weekend. 
The  show  on  Brandeis,  is  to  be 
shown  in  color,  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  next  No'A'mber. 
"On  Campus"  will  be  broad- 
cast locally  on  Channel  5 
(WHDH),  the  Boston  afliliate 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System. 


and  families. 

The  Senior  Week  commit- 
tee, which  is  not  sponsored  by 
any  established  student  organi- 
zation, is  asking  for  contribu- 
tions from  seniors  to  help  pay 
for  the  program's  expenses. 

Formal  activities  are  to  be- 
gin Wednesday,  June  7,  with  a 
trip  to  Suffolk  Downs  Race- 
track. Movies  are  planned  for 
that  evening.  The  traditional 
President's  reception  for  sen- 
iors, Thursday  afternoon,  will 
be  followed  by  a  student-fac- 
ulty picnic  and  barbecue  at 
Beaver  Brook  Reservation  in 
Waltham  and  an  outdoor  jazz 
or  folk  concert  in  Hamilton 
Quadrangle. 

Friday  evening  there  will  be 
a  chamber  music  concert  in 
Slosberg.  On  Saturday,  Bac- 
calaureate will  be  followed  by 
a  luncheon  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  in  the  evening  there  will 
be  a  "disorientation  show"  and 
a  reception  on  the  patio  of  the 
Rose  Art  Museum.  The  Senior 
Week  Committee,  which  will 
also  be  running  a  suggestion 
service  about  other  things  to  do 
in  the  Boston  area,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  several  other 
activities. 

Seniors  living  on  campus  will 
be  able  to  move  into  Hamilton 
on  Saturday.  June  3  for  the 
week  preceding  graduation, 
and  their  meal  and  linen  con- 
tracts will  be  extended  over 
this  period.   Off-campus  seniors 


for  a  deposit  and  charge. 

Seniors  must  register  for 
senior  week  housing  May  21- 
25.  in  the  Residence  Oflice.  Reg- 
istration for  the  trip  to  Suffolk 
Downs  and  the  student-faculty 
picnic  and  barbecue  may  be 
taken  care  of  at  the  Residence 
Oflice  or  by  contacting  Martin 
Flashman  before  May  25. 


tion  in  depth  of  course  subject 
matter,  and  for  pursuit  of  in- 
dependent scholarly  interests." 
Concomitant  with  the  four 
course  load,  the  faculty  voted 
to  reduce  the  number  of  semes- 
ters required  for  Gen  Ed 
courses.  Four  areas  of  general 
education  courses  were  detined. 
1.  Literature  and  the  Arts — 
Five  semester  courses,  (includ- 
ing two  in  the  literature  of  a 


U-  of  Buffalo  Paper 
Censored  By  Printer 


Scholarship 

The  JUSTICE  learned  that 
an  anonymous  donor  has  es- 
tablished the  Harris  A. 
Schwartz  Memorial  Spring 
Vacation  Scholarship.  This 
grant  will  pay  the  room  bill 
of  $20.00  for  a  needy  and 
academically  promising  stu- 
dent. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
JUSTICE,  the  donor  said 
that  the  interest  from  the 
fund  would  be  used  to  pro- 
vide the  scholarship  recipi- 
ent with  peanut  butter  and 
matzoh.  The  donor  added,  "I 
wanted  North  D  renamed  for 
me  for  the  vacation  period, 
but  Dr.  Sachar  told  me  I 
could  only  get  another 
I  plaque  on  the  Castle." 


"Objectionable"  material* 
wa.s  censored  from  The  Spec- 
trum, the  student  newspaper  of 
S.U.N.Y.  at  Buffalo,  according 
to  a  recent  issue  of  the  paper. 
The  Student  Senate  then  in  ef- 
fect endorsed  the  censor.>,'hip 
by  refusing  to  allow  the  paper 
to  change  printers  The  editors 
further  charged  that  "the  Ad- 
ministration has  refused  to 
provide  The  Spectrum  with 
either  legal  counsel  or  legal 
advice." 

The  printer  deleted  parts  of 

a     poem     by     Lawrence     Fel- 

linglietti   and   omitted   a   poem 

written    by   an    undergraduate. 

Becau.se   of   the  omissions  and 

becau.se  the  editor  refu.sed  to 
write  an  editorial  in  a  censored 
newspaper,  the  censored  edi- 
tion appeared  with  two  and 
one  quarter  blank  pages. 

The  editors  then  terminated 
the  contract  with  the  old  print- 
er by  mutual  agreement  and 
had  found  a  new  printer.  The 
Student  Senate,  however,  re- 
fused to  allow  the  paper  to 
change  printers  without  the 
approval  of  the  Senate's  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  Publi- 
cations Board  of  the  Senate 
supported  the  right  of  the 
paper  to  change  printers,  but 
the  Finance  Committee  refused 
to  allow  the  move. 

An  open  letter  from  the  edi- 
tor, appearing  the  week  after 
the  censorship  occurred,  con- 
tained his  resignation.  The 
same  edition  contained  letters 


of  support  for  the  paper  from 
the  paper's  advisor,  the  entire 
English  department,  the  pre- 
vious editor  in  chief,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  local  chapfer  of  the 
ACLU  and  the  president  of  the 
school's  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can A.ssociation  of  University 
Professors. 

The  censor.ship  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long  series  of 
harassments  of  the  paper.  Tiie 
Senate  had  previously  claimed 
that  the  paper  was  linancijUy 
irresponsible  and  sought  to 
susf)end  publication  on 
those  grounds.  The  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  AAUP 
charged  that  "there  is  plain- 
ly a  campaign  afoot,  led 
by  certain  broadcasters  and 
newspapers  to  intimidate  the 
editors  of  The  Spectrum  and 
those  held  to  be  responsible  for 
it  including  the  university  ad- 
ministration." In  the  issue  be- 
fore the  censored  one,  a  review 
of  a  concert  given  by  the  Fugs 
brought  a  large  number  of 
complaints.  A  group  of  'con- 
scientious citizens"  reproduced 
the  review  and  sent  it  to  all 
the  paper's  advertisers,  asking 
them  to  discontinue  their  ad- 
vertising. There  has  been  con- 
siderable campus  reaction  to 
The  Spectrum.  In  addition  to 
the  Senate  action,  a  rival  con- 
servative newspaper  was 
started.  The  head  footi)all 
coach,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Physical  Education  Majors 
Clubs,  urged  more  participa- 
tion in  student  government  by 
"normal  college  students  with 
normal  thoughts." 


dents  next  year  will  be  able  to 
postpone  any  requirements 
which  will  be  eliminated  by 
the  year  of  their  graduation. 

This  proposal,  w  h  i  c  h  has 
been  discussed  by  the  faculty 
for  many  years,  was  recently 
given  form  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Undergraduate  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Faculty  EPC, 
chaired  by  Dr.  Huge  Pendle- 
ton of  the  Physics  Department. 
The  committee  consulted  often 
with  the  Student  EPC  and  so- 
licited general  student  opinion 
at  an  open  meeting  held  in 
March. 

EPC  Chairmen  Kay  and 
Kaufman  were  gratified  by  the 
faculty  action.  "We  feel  that 
the  four  cour.se  load  may  well 
replace  high-pressure  by  high- 
quality  education.  The  Bran- 
deis student  will  probably  be 
more  educable  and  less  har- 
ried." 

A  complete  description  of  the 
forthcoming  changes  will  be  is- 
sued this  week. 


Students  Pass 
'67 '68  Budget 
In  Referendum 

The  student  body  approved 
the  propo.sed  Student  Union 
Budget  for  1967-1 9G3  last  Fri- 
day. 

The  vote  was  139  in  favor  of 
the  budget,  5(>  against,  with 
four  abstentions.  The  budget 
needed  one  half  of  tlie  vote  to 
pass.  The  vote  represented  a 
record  turnout  for  a  budget 
referendum  at  Brandeis. 

According  to  the  budget,  es- 
timated total  income  for  1967- 
1968  should  l>e  $69,175.  This 
includes  $59,325  in  undergrad- 
uate Student  Activities  Fee  re- 
ceipts ba.sed  on  the  89.2%  re- 
sponse of  undergraduates  pay- 
ing a  fee  of  $35  this  year. 
Graduate  student  activities  fee 
receipts  are  estimated  at  $1,- 
500,  and  University  funds  of 
$8,350  are  included  in  the  total 
income. 

Estimated  expon.ses  during 
this  period  are  $65,793,  leaving 
an  estimated  reserve  fund  of 
$3,382.  The  reserve  fund  is 
used  if  clubs  need  additional 
allocations,  or  for  emergency 
requirements. 
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Opinion 


Sachar's  Stigmata 


Steven  Kromer 


Four  Course  Load 

Last  Thursday  the  Brandcis  faculty  voted  to  pass  the  four 
course  load  after  hesitating  to  do  so  for  several  years.  The 
establishment  of  a  lighter  course  load  is  a  reform  long  overdue 
at  our  cautiously  progressive  school.  A  great  deal  of  thanks  is 
due  to  the  faculty  —  especially  Drs.  Grossman  and  Pendleton  — 
and  the  Student  Etlucational  Policies  Committee  who  worked 
for  the  reform.  Those  of  us  who  remember  the  time  when  the 
only  activity  of  an  EPC  chairman  was  to  solicit  his  own  appoint- 
ment can  appreciate  the  hard  work  of  Jay  Kaufman  and  Rick 
Kay. 

Unfortunately,  as  things  now  stand,  the  class  of  '68  will  not 
enjoy  Innehts  of  the  new  course  rate.  For  administrative  rea- 
sons, the  four  course  load  can  go  into  effect  only  in  the  semester 
after  the  graduation  of  '68.  But  might  it  not  be  possible  to 
allow  next  year's  seniors  to  graduate  on  eight  instead  of  the 
nine  or  ten  more  courses  presently  to  be  required  of  them?  The 
faculty  has  two  meetings  left.  All  that  they  need  do  is  vote  to 
allow  seniors  to  graduate  with  one- hundred  and  fourteen  credits 
instead  of  one- hundred  and  twenty. 

Already,  it  has  been  tentatively  agreed  to  allow  sopho- 
mores and  juniors  to  postpone  the  hnal  semesters  of  their 
Gen  Ed  requirements  in  the  four  different  fields  until  Fall,  '68 
when  ihc  final  semester  requirements  will  be  dropped  alto- 
gether. We  hope  that  this  tentative  agreement  will  be  affirmed 
and  that  the  suggestion  we  make  regarding  course  rate  for 
seniors  will  be  adopted  in  order  to  partially  circumvent  the 
irksonne  but  apparently  necessary  one  year  lag  in  the  establish- 

Opinion 

Moral  Judgment 


Steven  Kromer 

against    the    intellectual    integ- 
rity of  tlie  University. 

The  fatal  weakness  of  this 
soumily-based  argument  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  from 
making  a  moral  judgment.  Re- 
fu.sal  to  make  a  moral  commit- 
ment in  no  way  implies  that 
one  is  Ix^ing  impartial,  objec- 
tive, and  a  true  scholar.  It  sim- 
ply implies  an  acquiescence, 
and  therefore,  an  assent,  to  the 
decisions  made  by  other  men. 
But  does  the  intellectual  have 
a  right  to  give  up  his  influence 
on  the  future  of  society,  while 
pursuing  an  unattainable  and 
frequently  empty  'objective 
truth  for  its  own  sake'?  Is  not 
such  a  sacrifice  the  sacrifice  of 
his  status  as  a  free  human  be- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  as  a  moral 
being?  Can  he  be  at  ease  with 
himself  knowing  that  he,  who 
has  supposedly  penetrated 
more  deeply  into  things  than 
the  ordinarily  victim  of  mass 
media,  has  alxlicated  his  social 
responsibility  and  thereby  his 
individual   responsibility? 

The  University  is  the  great 
forum  of  ideas.  There  free  dis- 
cussion must  reign,  there  men 
must  be  forced  to  analyze  their 
ideas  and  goaded  into  denying 
th( m  if  tliey  are  not  able  to 
stand  up  to  the  rigors  of  free 
inciuiry.  But  after  one  has  ob- 
tained tlie  best  information  he 
can.  does  he  not  have  the  re- 
sibilily  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  try  to  effect  his  ideas,  us- 
ing institutional  povvrr  wh^^n- 
ever  possible,  even  while  re- 
membering his  own  limita- 
tions? Dare  we  choose  the  path 
of  the  German  professors  of 
the  30's7 


At  the  Council  meeting  of 
May  7,  a  number  of  important 
objections  were  raised  to  Coun- 
cil's taking  any  sort  of  stand  on 
the  Vietnamese  War.  The  ob- 
jections   were    based   on    two 

main  arguments:  that  Council 
was  in  efTett  exceoding  it^^  legi- 
timate powers  by  k^^islating 
morality,  and  that  by  coming 
out  in  favor  of  active  opposi- 
tion to  the  war.  Council  was 
making  an  "oppressed  minor- 
ity" of  those  students  who  in 
good  conscience  support  the 
war. 

The  latter  argument  is  pat- 
ently absurd.  Supporters  of  the 
war  are  hopefully  a  minority; 
this  do€^  not  imply  that  they 
are  oppressed.  1  can  think  of  no 
empirical  evidence  that  this  is 
the  case.  Indeed,  the  institu- 
tions of  the  student  community 
are  hardly  as  vast  i^s  those  of 
the  power-structure  of  the 
United  States  government.  In 
the  context  of  American  soci- 
ety, however,  one  can  truly 
speak  of  an  oppressed  minor- 
ity. 

The  second  argument,  that 
Council  should  not  legislate 
morality,  that  Council  should 
go  no  further  than  to  help 
guarantee  to  each  student  the 
chance  to  follow  his  conscience, 
is  quite  powerful.  Certainly, 
one  tan  argue  very  solidly  that 
post-Iapsarian  man  is  in  no 
position  to  make  moral  judg- 
ments for  other  people,  since 
he  can  appeal  to  no  standards 
of  universal  validity.  In  view 
of  this  line  of  reasoning,  it  is 
possible  to  claim  that  Counril's 
moral    judgment    was    a    sin 


Thorugh  four  decades  of  struggle,  often  at  great  risk,  the^liberal  intclleetual  has  inched  his 
way  forward  against  viussive  and  entrenched  conservatism  and  often  against  inUUunt  reaction 
.  .  .  Today,  the  majority  of  academicians  and  intellectuals  are  eager  to  consolidate  the  gains  of 
the  past,  and  they  seek  neiv  avenues  of  service.  Yet  we  have  among  us  alienated  veterans  of 
former  wars  who  piesume  to  speak  out  on  issues  important  to  all  of  us  as  if  they,  alone,  received 
the  mamUite  from  Sinai.  There  are  attempts  to  make  the  voice  of  their  nihilism  the  voice  of  the 
whole  intellectual  community.  Abram  L.  Sachar 

We   have   all  observed   how "  ■ — • 

Dr.  Sachar  runs  the  University, 

but  we  have  never  been  given 

an    explicit    statement    of    his 

views    on    the    nature    and    re- 
sponsibility   of    the    University 

in     American     society.     Fortu- 
nately, we  have  recently  come 

across   a    speicli   made    by   Dr. 

sponsibility    of    the    university 

and     the     Brandeis     Associates 

Dinner   in   Cliicago,   enlit'ed, 

"On    Fighting    Dogmas    With 

Stigmas,"    which    promise*;    to 

give   us   some   insight    into   the 

intellectual  elan  of  the  mnn. 

The  speech  is  divisible  into 
two  parts.  The  first  recounts 
the  state  of  American  Educa- 
tion some  forty  yenrs  ago,  when 
the  Butlers  and  Lowells  were 
Columbia  and  Harvard,  when 
"American  higher  education 
was  mellow,  casual  and  quite 
autocratic."  Little  chance  then 
for  Catholic,  Negro,  or  Jew.  "In 
such  an  environment  there 
were  only  ornamental  trap- 
pings for  the  liberal  intellec- 
tual in  the  power  structure".  If 
the  Roo.sevelt  era  saw  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  brain  trusts, 
yet  the  early  50's  were  the  days 
of  Senator  Joe.  Slowly,  the 
mania  subsided,  the  Cold  War 
began  to  thaw,  the  intellectual 
began  to  be  .sought  outside  the 
University.    We  had  arrived. 

Yet  all  was  not  well.  Though 
the  intellectual  had  found  his 
place  in  the  sun,  yet  "some  vet- 
erans of  former  wars"  were  so 
obtuse  as  not  to  recognize  that 
the  battle  was  over.  And  this 
minority  of  radical  intellectu- 
als has  resorted  to  campaigns 
of  vilification  and  barbarism 
in  an  effort  to  impose  its  views 
on  the  intellectual  community: 
I     deplore    the     technicjue 

that    fights    the    dogma    with 

the   stigma.     I    am    saddened 

by  the  sounds  of  doors  being 

clanged  shut  by  faculty   and 

student  to  whom  the  freedom 

to  speak  and  to  write  and  to 

as.semble  have  been  precious 

rights  that  were  so  painfully 

achieved. 

Examples  of  this  tendency 
are  those  people  who  reacted 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  in- 
tervention with  "gutter  lan- 
guage" and  violent  teach-ins. 
who  disrupted  ceremonies  in 
which  proponents  of  the  Viet-^ 
nam  war  are  speakers,  or  who 
denounced  opponents  of  Castro 
as  Fascists: 


One  of   my    faculty,   always 
quick   to  defend   freedom   of 
speech,  excoriated  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  student  forum   by 
congratulating    the    demon- 
strators  outside    the    Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  London  who 
cried:  "Viva  Fidel!    Kennedy 
to  Hell".   (Emjjhas'is  add- 
ed.) 
(We  shall  return  to  this  ref- 
erence to  the  Aberle  case.)  The 
technique    of    abuse    has    also 
been    applied   to    the    areas   of 
University  governance.  Radical 
demagogues    use   moderates    in 
order  to  besmirch  the  name  of 
the  University.    There   is   only 
one  way  to  face  these  alienated 
"againsters"   —  to  stand   firm: 
To  be  frightened  by  threats 
and  actual  violence  —  to  be 
disheartened  and  discouraged 
by  disruption  and  stalemate 
—  is  to  give  in.    The  well- 
intentioned  Establishment  at 
Berkeley    fell   victim    to    the 
fate  of  Lacocoon  (sic)  and  his 
sons   because   it  was   indeci- 
sive and  blew  hot  and   cold 
at  the  same  time.   Berkeley's 
story    has    become   a    primer 
for  all   who  would  avoid   its 
losses   in    time,    energy,    and 
institutional    dignity.    Black- 
mail never  gets  cheaper! 
Naturally    the    man    who 
stands  up  to  these  rabble-rous- 
ers will  be  the  subject  of  mud- 
slinging.    No  one  was  attacked 
more  often  or  more  basely  than 
Abraham  Lincoln.    The  hidden 
implication  is  that  if  Abram  L. 
Sachar  is  also  attacked,  he  must 
be  doin^  something  right.  Thus, 
as  Dr.  Sachar  has  become  more 
and   more   unpopular   in   every 
quarter,   he   is   able   to   justify 
his  unpopularity  on  the  {grounds 
that  he   is  holding  the   fort  of 
liberal   democracy    against    the 
legions   of    Yahoos.    This    con- 
venient rationale,  this  all-satis- 
fying circle,  has  saved  him  from 
the  necessity  of  a  fundamental 
reexamination  of  his  own  prem- 
ises. It  has  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue  to   believe   that    he   is   a 
democrat,    though    his    actions 
make  a  mockery  of  the  demo- 
cratic philosophy. 

When  it  comes  down  to  ac- 
tual procedural  power  at  Bran- 
deis University,  students  have 
only  the  right  to  speak,  a  right 
which  Dr.  Sat  har  need  not 
grant  them.  In  truth,  all  power 
is    vested    in    the    President's 


hands,    and   no   one,    including 
the  faculty,  has  more  than  the 
power  of  suggestion.    That  this 
power  is  ultimate  means  that  it 
can  also  be  arbitrary.    This  is 
amply    demonstrated   by    the 
Aberle  affair — alluded  to  in  the 
speech     with     something     less 
than    candor   —   in   which   Dr. 
Sachar  went  so  far  as  to  chal- 
lenge   the    right    of    a    faculty 
member   to  speak.    When   it 
came  down  to  the  right  to  say 
something  unpopular,  which  is, 
after    all,    the    significance    of 
freedom  of  speech,  Dr.  Sachar 
forgot     all     about     his    liberal 
words  and  acted   in  a  manner 
which  was  truly  reprehensible. 
Despite  the   mellifluous  and 
soothing  droning  of  Dr.  Sachar's 
oratorical  style,  despite  the  fe- 
licitous flowers  of   literary  al- 
lusions   garnishing    it,    Dr. 
Sachar  has  rarely   bothered  to 
cover  his  iron  hand  with  a  vel- 
vet glove. 

When  the  expression  of  the 
student  body's  natural  concern 
to  have  a  say  in  the  running  of 
the  University  is' given  no  pro- 
cedural outlet,  it  naturally 
tends  to  take  a  strident  and  an- 
tagonistic tone  towards  the 
power-structure.  Since  Bran- 
deis is  a  proprietary  state,  this 
antagonism  is  focused  on  one 
man.  But  when  students  try  to 
make  their  voice  heard  by  ex- 
tra-verbal means,  by  putting 
pressure  on  the  Administration, 
simply  through  lack  of  any  bet- 
ter means.  Dr.  Sachar  points  to 
Berkeley  and  says  that  he  will 
not  be  blackmailed  by  disrup- 
tive and  alienated  "againsters". 

It  is  unlikely  that  Dr.  Sachar 
will  ever  realize  that  it  is  he 
and  men  like  him  who  have 
created  campus  radicalism  by 
turning  the  good-natured  and 
constructive  desires  of  students 
educated  in  the  democratic 
ethos,  and  who  want  to  parti- 
pate  in  the  creation  of  a  better 
University,  into  the  frustrated 
hate  of  those  to  whom  the 
chance  to  participate  was  de- 
nied. If  students,  as  legitimate 
constituents  of  the  University, 
will  not  be  consulted  in  any 
meaningful  sense,  they  will  try 
to  get  what  they  want  by  other 
means.  But  it  sho-uld  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  feeling  of 
mistrust  began  in  Irving  En- 
clave. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


E(|iial  Considrralioii 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
to  record  the  reaction  of  out- 
rage and  sheer  anger  which  I 
felt  upon  reading  the  editorial 
entitled  "We  Can't  Go"  which 
appeared  in  the  May  9,  1967 
issue  of  The  Justice.  Exactly 
whom  is  The  Justice  speaking 
for  when  it  comes  out  with 
the  statement:  "We  Can't  Go. 
We  cannot  go  to  Vietnam.  And 
we  students  won't  go.  We  are 
compelled  to  take  that  stand 
as  a  minimal  act  of  courage."? 
Mr.  Kramer  appears  to  have 
been  dissatisfieti  with  the  rep- 
resrntation  that  the  editorial 
"we"  implies  and  to  have 
blandly  extended  it  to  the 
point  where  he  feels  that  he 
has  the  privilege  to  speak  for 
the  entire  student  body.  Not 
only  has  The  Justice  here  as- 
sumed the  right  to  speak  for 
Brandeis  as  a  whole,  but  it  ap- 
parently feels  that  the  political 
stance  which  it  has  adopted 
here  with  respect  to  this  most 
vital  i.'^sue  can  safely  be  read 
as  representing  the  viewpoint 
of  each  Brandeis  student. 

Last  week.  The  Justice  in  ef- 
fect superimposed  their  views 
upon  the  views  of  even  those 
students  who  feel,  as  I  myself 
feinl,  that  although  the  war  in 
Vietnam  represents  a  commit- 
ment which  we  as  individuals 


do  not  share,  that  the  extreme 
measure  of  refusing  to  serve 
one's  country  may  not  be  the 
appropriate  action  that  is  to  be 
taken  if  and  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  translate  our 
beliefs  into  action.  The  Justice 
has  hereby  stepped  beyond  its 
rightful  authority  and  negated 
the  principle  that  our  news- 
paper must  faithfully  express 
the  opinions  of  all  its  readers 
and  not  merely  those  of  its 
writers. 

Richard  Serkey  '67 
May  13,  1967 

Council  Decision 

To  the  Editor: 

Last  Sunday  May  7the  Stu- 
dent Council  passed  a  resolu- 
tion ".  .  .  to  assist  and  endorse 
those  individuals  who,  guided 
by  the  principles  of  the  Nurem- 
berg Decisions,  find  it  con- 
trary to  their  conscience  to 
support  the  War  in  Vietnam  " 
They  further  opined  that  "Stu- 
deiH  Council  feels  that  this  war 
IS  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
morality  .  .  .,  and  therefore 
encourages  resistance  to  the 
war  and  the  draft.  Council 
also  encourages  any  individual 
vy-ho  objects  to  participation  in 
this  war  to  resist  actively  the 
war  and  the  draft  .  .  ." 

The  undersigned,  who  do  not 
lecl  that  the  issue  is  whether 


wx^  condone  or  condemn  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  do  not  o'oject 
to  any  Council  decision  to  aid 
or  defend  those  among  the 
Brandeis  community  who,  due 
to  a  matter  of  conscience,  op- 
pose tile  war.  However,  why 
should  not  the  same  protection 
and  encouragement  be  grated 
to  those  who  find  it  within  t'iu  ir 
conscience  to  support  the 
war???  The  only  time  that 
such  a  consideration  would  not 
be  necessary  would  be  if  Coun- 
eil  had,  as  it  should  have,  de- 
cided this  vital  issue  by  means 
of  a  referendum  of  the  entire 
student  body.  Otherwise, 
Council's  jurisdiction  is  nil. 
Most  importantly,  it  is  clear 
that  a  matter  of  conscience  and 
morality  cannot  be  decided  by 
a  simple  majority  vote  of  the 
sixteen    members   of   Council. 

Last  Sunday's  action  n^pre- 
sents  an  act  of  moral  irrespon- 
sibility. They  considered  only 
their  own  viewpoints  and  not 
tho.se  of  the  student  body.  Im- 
plicit in  the  resolution  is  the 
support  of  the  student  body. 
This  cannot  be  assumed — for  it 
might  not  have  passed. 

T\\Kx  key  question — that  of  a 
referendum — was  hardly  con- 
sidered. The  mere  fact  that 
Council  did  not  consider  this 
does  in  no  way  mean  that  they 
should  not  have.  Once  or  twice 

(Continued   on   Page    11) 
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Music  Review 


Spin  Gold  Rose 


By  MICHAEL  FRIEDMANN 

One  of  the  expected  high  Mr.  Rose's  musical  qualities  ad- 
points  of  the  Brandeis  Creative  mirably.  Its  simple  classical 
Arts  Festival  was  Leonard  phrases  make  for  a  pleasant 
Rose's  cello  recital  at  Spingold  program  piece,  but  hardly  qual- 


Contemporary  Romantic 
Motivations 

Playing  like  this  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  a  "bad  night"  helped 


April  16.  His  program  included   ify  as  great  musical  statements.   ",^''^V"  ju^  imnossible  acous- 

4V...«.»       ».oi^*       «,^».b-c.       nfoVims     Mr     Roc*»    Vwr%a««*»H    th#>   «iirr.nl*»«sf     alOng    Dy    inC    impOSSlDlC    aCOUb 


three  major  works:  Brahms  Mr.  Rose  bypassed  the  simplest 
Cello  Sonata  in  F,  Bach's  Suite  grain  of  musical  meaning  in- 
in  C,  and  Debussy's  Cello  So-  herent  in  this  piece  in  favor  of 


Data 

A  detailed  discussion  of  Mr. 
Rose's  interpretation  of  these 
three  pieces  seems  somehow  in- 
appropriate to  an  evaluation  of 
this  musician.  What  emerged 
from  the  recital  was  a  total  pic- 
ture of  a  musical  personality. 
Mr.  Rose  has  a  sweet  tone, 
complete  technique  —  all  the 
equipment  needed  by  a  top- 
flight soloist.  Doubtless,  these 
qualities  were  the  ones  the  Cre- 
ative Arts  Festival  had  in  mind 
when  they  paid  Mr.  Rose  his 
top-flight  fee 


a  saccharine  doting  on  high 
notes  and  undirected  rubato. 
Although  the  'cellist's  tech- 
nique and  intonation  was  con- 
sistently fine,  a  surprisingly 
diffidence  and  musical  careless- 
ness became  obvious  as  the 
evening  wore  on.  Even  within 
the  shallow  virtuosic  limits  of 
Mr.  Rose's  elegant  playing,  a 
nauseating  stateness  in  timing 
was  increasingly  evident. 


tics  of  Spingold.  It  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  initial  mo- 
tivations of  this  'cellist  and 
many  other  musicians.  In  his 
performances  Mr.  Rose  wants 
to  illustrate  certain  qualities  of 
his  playing  and  personality. 
Facets  of  technique  and  display 
l>ecome  the  object  of  perform- 
ance. The  particular  dictates  of 
each  piece  of  music  play  little 
or  no  role  in  the  outlook.  If 
they  are  occasionally  stumbled 

(Continued   on  Page  9) 


Pedernales  PotenfBfe 


Doting  and  Directionless 


However,  these  categories 
tone,  technique,  and  fee,  sig- 
nificant as  they  certainly  are, 
should  be  no  more  than  ve- 
hicles to  a  musical  experience. 
Mr.  Rose  gave  a  clue  to  what 
the  entire  concert  would  be 
like  after  a  few  bars  of  the 
opening  Brahms  sonata.  This 
music  was  written  for  cello 
and  piano.  The  balance  was  not 
perfectly  worked  out  by  the 
composer,  and  the  large-scale 
piano  part  tends  to  swamp  the 
cello,  or  worse  yet,  force  his 
preciously  sweet  tone  into  un- 
wanted impurities  of  sound. 
Samuel  Sanders,  the  lackey 
listed  on  the  program  as  "ac- 
companist" was  precisely  that, 
a  proficient  pianist,  introducing 
and  harmonizing  the  beautiful 
tone  of  Mr.  Rose.  The  contra- 
puntal overlaps  between  the 
two  instrumental  parts  which 
are  crucial  to  the  structure  of 
the  music,  were  entirely  over- 
looked in  this  primitively  vir- 
tuosic tonal  display. 


LBJ:  Power  and  Purpose 


By  HARRY  KREISLCR 

Hence  shall  we  see. 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

Shakespeare,  Measure  for  Measure 

The  failures  of  American  foreign  policy  in  Vietnam  have 
been  carefully  analyzed  by  Theodore  Draper,  Noam  Chomsky, 
Mary  McCarthy,  and  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  Unquestionably 
that  policy  has  historical  roots  imbedded  in  a  quagmire  of  faulty 
assumptions,  human  error,  and  a  failure  to  understand  the 
forces  of  social  change.  In  this  sense,  Vietnam  is  only  the  piece 
de  res'cstance  of  historical  development.  Clearly  though  there 
is  an  additional  dimension  which  must  be  analyzed  if  the  in- 
anities of  U.S.  policy  are  to  be  understood  and  questioned.  This 
additional  dimension  is  the  exercise  of  presidential  power  by 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  His  machinations  and  maneuverings  are  in 
part  the  result  of  the  unenviable  position  he  holds,  but  they  are 
also  part  and  parcel  of  a  distinctive  political  style,  which  was 
evidenced  in  the  Dominican  crisis  of  April,  1965  and  now  in 
Vietnam.  That  style  raises  questions  about  the  compatibility  of 
Johnson's  distinctive  exercise  of  presidential  power  and  the 
constitutional  context  within  which  that  power  is  traditionally 
exercised. 

As   Senate   Majority   Leader,* 


Johnson  had  exercised  power 
in  a  distinctive  and  particular 
way.  In  the  Senate,  he  was  the 
"balancer  of  forces."  <»•  I>e- 


Boccherini's  Adagio  and  AI-  pendent  on  a  network  of  lieu- 
legro,  little  more  than  an  un-  tenants  like  Bobby  Baker  who 
ashamed  showpiece,  illustrated   could  provide  him  with  all  the 


Spring  Weekend 


Rites  of  the  Lotids 


Nick  Rabkin 


In  Spring  B  r  a  nd  e  i  s  stu- 
dents' fancies  turn.  Metamor- 
phosis. Nautilus  to  narcissus. 
Wintertime  sounds  of  cynicism 
found  Between  the  Buttons; 
sleep  now  on  the  Surrealistic 
Pillow.  A  sense  of  potency  and 
urgency  and  rejuvenation.  Fa- 
ther Sky  and  Mother  Earth 
made  love  on  March  21  and  we 
knew  it.  But  John.son  dichi't. 
And  McNamara  and  Ky  didn't. 
We  doubt  if  Ho  Chi  Mmh  knew 


abated  soon  after  Sammy  Davis 
did  his  bit  for  his  chosen  peo- 
ple. (He  wowed  'em.)  The 
skies  cleared  and  a  white  dove 
returned  witli  a  daffodil  in  its 
beak. 

Friday  had  an  air  of  expec- 
ancy.  The  Lords  were  to  play 
at  kutz.  And  they  socked  it  to 
em.  One  hippy  said.  "All 
those  twisting  bodies  just  kill 
me."  The  Lords  (an  appropri- 
ate    name)     led    the    annual 


it.  And  on  Gentle  Thursday  we    Spring  fertility  rite.  There  was 


set  the  stage  for  tlie  most  beau- 
tiful crime  of  the  year:  we 
marched  in  New  York  for 
John.son  and  McNamara  and 
Ky  to  know  what  we  knew. 
But  they  learn  slowly  and  we 
came  back  to  hear  an  old  man 
tell  it  like  it  is.  We  had  a  day 
for  another  man  who  knew  it 
long  before  we  did  and  knows 
more  still. 

Rains  fortunately  kept  Bran- 
deis in  doors  after  the  medie- 
val pageantry.  Thus,  the  spirit 
left  from  the  frolic  of  the  pre- 
vious week  was  conserved  and 
mellowed.    Nature's     threat 


no  choice  but  to  have  some- 
thing to  eat  after  the  dance. 

Saturday  saw  the  sun.  The 
weather  lady  said,  'warm  and 
Ijreezy.  "  and  she  was  right. 
Mr.  Grimm  cooked  steaks  and 
corn  for  us  by  the  Anne  J. 
Kane  Memorial  Pond.  We 
shared  our  meal  with  the  dogs. 
Someone  with  speakers  as  big 
as  this  desk  blasted  Donovan 
and  the  Mamas  and  Popas  from 
Deroy.  We  wanted  to  hear  the 
Cream  but  our  request  couldn't 
be  heard  over  the  din. 

Eaters  moved   to   the  chapel 

(Continued   on  Page   9) 


information  and  intelligence 
about  his  fellow  senators,  John- 
son was  able  to  run  the  Senate 
like  a  clock.  Retaining  utmost 
flexibility,  he  never  acted  be- 
fore he  knew  for  certain  the 
votes  were  in.  Keeping  his  in- 
tentions masked,  he  struck 
quickly  and  developed  a  flair 
for  the  dramatic.  In  a  1957 
meeting  with  Arthur  Schles- 
inger, Jr.,  Johnson  described 
the  Senate  as  a  football  team 
in  which  he  (Johnson)  was  the 
coach,  quarterback,  center, 
passer,  blocker,  and  catcher. '=" 
Just  as  the  Senate  was  in 
his  view  a  one  man  show  so  too 
was  each  problem  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  distinctive  Johnsonian 
way.  One  White  House  aide  was 
to  describe  that  style  in  noting 
that: 

'John.son  likes  to  get  up 
and  walk  around  the  prob- 
lem and  keep  walking  around 
it  and  examining  it  and  pok- 
ing and  looking  at  it  from 
every  angle.  He  believes  ab- 
solutely that  you  don't  move, 
you  don't  show  power  until 
you  are  ready  to  use  it.  And 
then  if  you  do  decide  to  use 
it  .  .  .  what  you  do  then  is  to 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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We  Won't  Go 


We  the  undersigned,  as  American  men  of  draft  age, 
may  be  asked  by  our  government  to  participate  In  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  We  have  examined  the  history  and  nature  of 
this  war,  and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  our  par- 
ticipation in  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  our 
conscience.  We  therefore  declare  our  determination  to 
refuse  military  service  while  the  United  States  Is  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  Our  intention  is  to  unite  with  other  draft-age 
men  who  share  our  convlction.s.  in  order  to  turn  our  per- 
sonal rejection  of  this  war  into  effective  political  opposi- 
tion to  it. 


i 


Paul  Ilymowits 
Jeffrey  Speiser 
Elliot  Asarnow 

Steven  Swanper 
Beniamin  Mendlowits 
M.  John  Seeley 
Chester  Adam  C.oldstelQ 
Mark  Schenker 
Jonathan  Etra 
Stephen  J.  Golin 
Paul  Fenster 
Terry  Grossman 
Sidney  S.  Blumenthal 
Stephan  Schwartx 
Anthony  Mischcl 
John  W.  Little 
David  Max  Finkel 
Kenneth  L.  Mirsky 
liarry  Hirschhorn 
Peter  Lee  Gould 
Michael  Rosenthal 
Henry  S.  Sussman 
Nicholas  S.  Rabkin 
Mark  Horowitz 
Amitai  Schwarts 
Joel  Berlin 
Clifford  Trolin 
Frank  L.  Rubinskr 
Christopher  K.  Mors« 

Mark  Burnette 

David  Cylkowski 

Myron  Lutzke 

Michael  Gerver 

Milton  E.  Harris,  Jr. 

Neil  Kauffman 

David  Housman 

Teddy  Backal 

Bruce  Shaw 

Robert  Goren 

Stephen  H.  Dubro 

Edward  M.  Levy 

Stewart  R.  Light 

Curtiss  Russell  Hoffman 

Jonathan  Brant 

Paul  Schrager 

Francis  Hugh  O'Malley 
Chang 

Paul  Axel 

Charles  B.  Goidfarb 

Lester  C.  Adelnian 

Philip  A.  King 

Martin  Langer 

Daniel  L.  Farber 

Gary  Prince 

Richard  G.  Rapfogel 

Alan  Bass 

Harris  R.  Gleckman 

David  Gerstel 

Steven  Kramer 

Jay  Asa  BerR:man 

Marc  Hoffman 

David  A.  McMurrajr 

Stephen  P.  Herman 

Daniel  Kusen 

Stuart  Greenbaum 

William  S.  Kornrich 

Howard  P.  Krosnick 


William  Callahan 

David  S.  Greenwald 

Murray  Gordon 

Conrad  Johnson 

Jay  Broder  • 

James  N.  Whitney 

Robert  Shuman 

David  Runnett 

Robert  E.  Animann 

Steven  L.  Weiss 

Robert  Mayer 

Paul  Fleisher 

Harold  Alderman 

David  Jacobson 

Erik  S.  Tarloff 

James  BalanofT 

Andrew  Thurnauer 

Marvin  Kabakoff 

Ira  Brenner 

Morton  Jeremiah  Marshack 

Stephen  Maurer 

Jonathan  Landau 

Richard  Kream 

Morris  Vogel 

Ira  Rosenholtx 

Harry  Levine 

David  E.  Pitt 

Neil  Barnett 

Paul  Flohr 

Richard  Dundy 

Louis  L.  Hirsh 

Howard  A.  Winant 

Joel  Dansky 

David  Traklman 

Jonathan  I.  Friedman 

Lee  Jacobson 

Paul  Wasserman 

Richard  Willianxs 

Michael  Rubin 

James  C.  Colman 

W.  Alan  Mandc 

Richard  Burgin 

Peter  Battis 

Richard  Netsky 

Phillip  Falkuff 

Barry  Morris 

Lessing  A.  Kahn.  Jr. 

Michael  l>.  Friedmann 

James  P.  <iay 

Jon  Bern.stein 

Peter  L.  Klein 

David  Lotto 

Marc  \.  Snyder 

C.  Michael  Sandberg 
Theodore  (iross 

Cireffory  Prestopino 

Larry  Greenwald 

Samuel  Yanes 

(ierurd  Kenney 

Edward  J.  Devore 

Paul  B.  Wiener 

Bryant  York 

Newton  Kupelian 

Paul  It.  SprinRcr 

Lawrence  W.  Brown 

Stanley  llabernian 

Kim  Hooper 

Bernard  Rous 
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I  WANT  TO  KNOW 

(How  Citizen  Exchange  Corps 
Helps  Americans  Find  Out) 

IF  RUSSIANS 
HAVE  HORNS 

Send  m«  FREE  reprints  of  N.Y.  Times  orlicles  and  editoriols 
telling  about  CEC,  a  non-profit,  tax  exempt  foundation. 

Tell  me  how  CEC  brings  together  Americans  and  Russians  of 
all  ages  and  occupations  to  meet  their  counterparts  in  both  the 
tJnited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  and  how  1  can  partici- 
pate in  this  program. 


3  WEEK  STUDY-EXCHANGES 

LEAVE  NEW  YORK  CITY  ON 

JULY  14 

AUGUST  5 

AUGUST  26 


N3m« 


Address  School 


City 


Stat« 


Write  to: 

CITIZEN 

EXCHANGE  CORPS 

lip 550  fifth  A^e.,  N.Y.C.,  10036 
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want  to  make  peace 

VIETNAM  SUMMER 

AN  EXERCISE  IN  PRACTICAL  DEMOCRACY 


The  Vietnam  Summer  Proiect  it  • 


now    silent    Americons   who    are    growing   more 
Administrotion't  wor  in  Vietnom. 


concerted   notional  effort   to   reock   out  t« 
and    more    worried    obout   tlt« 


oil  ocrost  the  country 


VIETNAM  SUMMER  WILL  BE  tliousonds  of   people   in  neigl^borhoods 
stimulating  discussion,  debate,  educotion  ond  oction. 

VIETNAM  SUMMER  WILL  INVOLVE  students,  workers,  professionols,  the  poor  ond  the  mid- 
dle class. 

VIETNAM    SUMMER    WILL   ORGANIZE    petition    drives,    grassroots    eongrcssionol    heoringt, 
droft  resistonce,  ond  referendo  on  the  w«r. 

VIETNAM  SUMMER  WILL  BUILD  o  movement  to  releose  the  voice  of  the  American  people. 
IT  MAY  HELP  bring  peoce  to  the  people  ot  Vietnom. 
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LBJ  Story 


(Continued  from  page  S) 

go  for  the  jugular."  (3) 

Johnson's   need    to   over- 
whelm and  to  go  for  the  jugu- 
lar is  a  consequence  of  his  own 
personal  insecurity  re-inforced 
by   a   strong   sense   of  political 
insecurity.    In    Johnson's   view, 
a   President   has  just   so   much 
political  capital.  His  conception 
of  Presidential   power  was  de- 
cisively   influenced    by    Roose- 
velt's  failure   to  pack    the   Su- 
preme  Court.***     To    Johnson 
such   a   failure   could    substan- 
tially  undermine  a   President's 
ability  to  exercise  his  power. 
In  this  context,  foreign   policy 
is  seen  as  an  extension   of  do- 
mestic politics  —  to  fail  in  the 
one  will  undermine  any  chance 
for  success  in  the  other. 

All  of  these  elements  of 
Johnsons  political  style  — 
heavy  reliance  on  what  his  in- 
formants and  advisors  are  say- 
ings, belief  that  all  the  facts 
can  be  known,  going  for  the 
jugular  once  a  course  of  action 
is  decided  upon,  commandeer- 
ing an  operation  as  if  manning 
all  positions  on  a  football  team, 
and  frantically  searching  for 
absolute  consensus  through 
overdramatization  and  ration- 
alization —  explain  why  John- 
son so  often  seems  erratic  and 
mad,    for    he    exercises    presi- 


dential power  as  if  he  were  a  political  debate  and  the  search   to  address  the  Congress  and  the 

senate   majority    leader   franti-  for   consensus   cannot   serve  as   American  people. 

cally   presiding  over  a   crucial  a  viable  formula  in  policy  mak-       Lyndon  Johnson  has  identi- 


roll  call  vote.  In  a  foreign  af 

fairs  crisis  Johnson  can   never 

have  the  certainty  about  facts  ^„^,.;.,^  „o«^i^4;««  ;«  x7:^«no»i 
and    men    that    he   had    in    the  "^^ssive  escalation  m  Vietnam, 


jng. 

Several 


years    ago. 


fied    himself    with    and    com- 
before  mitted  this  country  to  the  poli- 
cies of  Dean  Rusk  and  the  mili- 

-._    ...    —  ^uiJ  J  tary  strategists.    Johnson's   po- 

Senate.  The  shifting  coalitions  Marquis  Childs  expressed  con-   j^-J^j   ^^yj*   ^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^j.^^^. 

of  Santo  Domingo  and  Saigon  cern,    in   an    address    at   Bran-   forming  this  identification  into 
are  not   the  shifting  coalitions  deis.  that  once  entangled  in  a   a  foreign  policy  that  will  make 

y  Wessin  and  Ngu"^^^^^^  ^^^^'^    P^^i^^    ^"«i«.    Lyndon   America   the  policeman  of  the 

y    wtssin  ana  i\guyen  i^ao  r^y    ^  .  k^^o.,o«  ^4  k;o  r>«i:*;     world.  The  President  s  own  pro- 

are  not  Bobby  Baker.  Nor  can  Johnson,  because  of  his  politi-  nouncements.  his  duplicity  and 
a  foreign  policy  decision  be  cal  style,  would  begin  the  wav-  inconsistency  are  increasingly 
justified  by  the  rhetoric,  the  jng  of  the  American  flag,  the  undermining'  any  hope  for 
hyperbole,  the  half-truths  and  calls  for  patriotism,  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war. 
the  lies  that  might  serve  to  mus-  folksy  appeals  to  the  mothers  Beyond  this  the  political  style 
ter  additional  votes  in  a  senate  of  America  in  order  to  consoli-  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  creat- 
cioaKroom.  date  his  position   and   end   de-   ing    an    atmosphere    in    which 

In    the    Dominican    crisis   of   bete.  That  prognostication  is  in-   political    debate    will    increas- 
1965  and  now  in  Vietnam,  John-   creasingly     being     realized.     It   ingly  be  equated  with  treason, 
son.  after  weighing  the  limited  seems  inevitable  that  as  John-   Lyndon  Johnson  would  not  ac- 
information  at  his  disposal  and  son  escalates  the  war  in  Viet-   cept  the  recent  appeal  of  Rep- 
the  interpretation  of  his  advi-   nam,    the    inherent   logic    of   a   resentative  Edward  Hebert,  Jr. 
sors,  has  adopted  a  policy  and  jugular  strategy,  the  escalation    (D-La.),  who  urged  '*Let's  for- 
then    demanded    absolute    con-   of  the  war  against  dissent  will   get    the    First    Amendment."*'' 
sensus.  Again  and  again  John-   increase.  Intentionally  or  unin-  But  Lyndon  Johnson  is  creat- 
ion rejects  the  idea  that  a  chief  tentionally,     Lyndon     Johnson  ing   a   political   atmosphere    in 
executive    achieves    consensus  will  probably  be  at  the  beach-  which     Congressman     Hebert's 
in     a     continuing    process    not   heads  when  the  attacks  against  position    will    seem    a    reason- 
ended    by    a    crucial    roll    call   open  debate  begin.  The  recent   able,   "though   temporary  "   ex- 
vote.  For  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  visit  of  General  Westmoreland   pedient.  ' 
former  majority  leader,  once  a   is  a  case  in  point.  Presidential       Thii«s   T  vndr^n    Tnhr^con'c  *^/^ 
decision  is  reached   (for  exam-   advisors  may  not  have  written   ,.,.^    ,    ,Y      ^  Johnsons  po- 
pie.  military  escalation  in  Viet-   that  lament  of  "the  recent  un-   ^'"^a^  style  tends  to  raise  ques- 
nam),    debate    must    end    and   patriotic  events  here  at  home";   tions   beyond   the   inadequacies 
consensus    is    a    fait    accompli,  Johnson  may  have  let  the  gen-   of    the    immediate    policy     His 
only  a  contrivance  for  winning  eral's   own    military    mentality  actions    and     statements     raise 
approval.  For  Lyndon  Johnson,   speak   for   itself.    But   Johnson  doubts  about  his  ability  to  ex- 
once    the    "ayes"    and    "nays"   did,  in  an  unprecedented  politi-   ercise  the  power  at  his  disposal 
have  been  counted  (to  wit,  the  cal    move,    bring    a    command-  within  the  context  of  free  and 
Gulf    of    Tonkin    Resolution),   ing  general  home  from  combat  open  democratic  debate 


Summervacationlfis. 


jHow  to  spot  and  get  rid  ofl 


Fluorescent  fa«Ie-euf 

|That's  from  being  cooped  up  oil  winter. 
What  you  need  for  that  sallow  pallor 
Is  some  sunshine  Vitamin  D.  There's  o 
whole  lot  of  it  available  at  Sunset 
feach  in  Acopuico^ 


The  good  books. 

They  hove  the  possibility  of  being 
good  symptoms.  That's  if  you 
seek  summer  scholostics.  Soy  i^ 
Mexico  City.  Or  Acop«>k^ 


Pamd 

There's  xk>  sporkle  In  those  boby-bfua^ 
eyes.  It's  been  knocked  out  by  all  thoso 
exams.  Get  thot  vitolity  bock.  See  whoT 
good  is  still  left  in  the  world.  Go  lo 
Expo  67,  Montreol^ 


Up  lingo.\ 

TKeyVe  letters  from  good  bucklict 
owoy  for  the  summer.  The  best 
way  to  ovoid  them  is  not  to  bo 
there  when  they  arrive.  Be  ii| 
Puerto  Rico  insteocly 


Rcic«|«of  squacT. ' 

Thot's  the  tennis  team  \n  your 
neighborhood  during  the  summorA 
You'd  find  snorkeling  or  scuba  diving 
In  tf>e  Bohomos  would  moke  ployiMi 
tennis  seem  like  bst  summer'^ 
bod  sporty 


CoHego  fotigoos. 

Thof  s  the  xtrniwrn  you  wore  oil  semester; 
Get  rid  of  those  o.d.'s  (olive  drabs). 
Break  out  the  white  levis.  And  throw  oi^ 
o  oolodui  Mexican  ser  ope.^ 


BLTDown. 

^That's  all  you've  knovsm  summer 
ofter  summer.  A  chonge  of  polot^ 
(Would  do  you  good.  In  Bermuda  a' 
|f  ew  savory  morsels  of  Hopping  John 
,with  o  souce  of  Paw-Paw  Montespoa 
jl^sualjy  does  the  trickj^  ^ 


*    i 


We  won!  eye^ope  to  t^ 

Note:  If  symptoms  get  worse^  see  your  travel  agent  or  call  Eastern^ ' 
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Sommor  SMblcf 
ia    iMchongo    Cr.,    Wol.;    20    min    t, 
compMs;  4   rmt  (2    bo^rmt);  2  floors- 
fwmitlicd;     $«5     pft     m«n»|,.      yictw 
Skoor,  193-9254. 


WoRto4 
2  or  3  b«4rni  or»  #«r  »«x»  y«*,.  y^^^ 
a«fbNc    Hoot.     CoN    Fronh     Rukinshy 
•93-9253. 


Summor  Sublet 

4  I9.  beWrms;  huge  kitchen,  2  Kving- 
rmt,  furnished.  $120  per  month  or 
best  offer.  Coll  Bernord  Rous.  David 
Pitt,    Dovid    Gcrstcl,   Howie   Winont. 


Fahrenheit 

451? 

or  the  Coop? 


Why  burn  your  books  when 
you're  through  with  them 
when  you  con  sell  them  to 
the  Harvard  Coop  ond  eorn 
extra  cosh?  The  new  Coop 
Bookstore  and  Record  Shop 
in  Harvard  Square,  the  larg- 
est college  bookstore  in  the 
country,  will  buy  your  books 
for  cosh. 

The  new  Bookstore  now  has 
more  than  40,000  titles  on  its 
three  floors,  including  text 
and  reference  books,  20,000 
paperbacks  and  one  of  the 
lorgest  Record  and  Audio- 
visual departments  in  Greater 
Boston. 

Bring  your  used  books  up  to 
the  third  floor  and  sell  them 
for  cash.  Then  browse  a  little. 

Book-burning  days  ore  over. 


COOP 


HMVARO  SQUARE. 


tuition 
worries? 

roll  ^"•i  »»•••"  ^" 

M^iii^  by  selling  Ice 
Creaw  this  summer  from  a  prof 
it  proven  mobile  ice  cream 
truck.  You're  on  your  own  witti 
a  complete  money  making  pro- 
gram. 


^WP......M'' 


for  turfh^r   mtormotion    t>r   o   det€iipli** 
hiothure,    coll    or    write: 

MANLEY    COLONIAL 

A  Svbtidiwy  of  N.   F.  Nood  •#»«(  Sons 

492    RMthcrford    Av«.     (rear). 

BetloM,    Mom.    02129 

(«t7)    24  2  5300 


SUPPLEMENT 


Two  By  Michael  Rosenthal 


The  excess  burns  away,  bones  blossom, 
the  lines  come  clear,  spreading  a  chart 
from  thigh  to  tendon.  Love,  your  body 
opens  out  its  leaves;  you  are  Easter, 
hedges  and  bush,  you  are  shade  and  shelter, 
my  lifeline  in  veins  and  ligaments.  I  study 
the  curve  at  tendon's  touch;  it  speaks  a  season 
where  patterns  flower  and  parallels  never  part. 


II 


I  have  waited  so  long  for  this  break; 

at  least  now,  a  fissure  — 

the  main  all  rust, 

it  will  not  take  this  pre.s.sure. 

Something  rises  in  the  sweat  and  mu.sk 

brooding  for  prey  in  our  leisure. 

Oh,  keep  it  up  for  godsake. 


Two  by  Hillel  Schwartz 

POLYBUS 

That  man  who  stumbled  through  your  fortunes 

Oedipus 

He  was  no  prophet 

But  a  string  of  words 

Caught  up  by  drink 

Unwound  in  the  spiral  of  a  dream. 

Do  not  listen  to  his  cup 

Nor  take  yourself  to  altars 

Other  than  his  — 

All  the  prophecies  you  will  find 

Are  the  visions  of  the  poets 

Who  cast  false  images  to  the  clouds 

Reveling  themselves  in  fermented  word. 

That  man  who  with  the  venom  of  his  mind 

Conceived  this  sanity 

Which  you  take  to  be  so  real, 

He  was  insane 

With  blood  upon  his  lips 

Spilled  forth  from  the  earth. 

There  is  nothing  true 

That  you  do  not  take  to  be  so  — 

Funny  how  you  insist  upon  your  flight 

And  yet  consider  the  prophecy 

So  real  as  to  be  a  threat. 

If  no  sot's  illusion, 

A  prophecy  is  a  prophecy 

And  there  is  no  shaft  of  time 

Through  which  one  might  escape. 

And  yet  you  quit  us 

To  toy  with  a  drunkard's  vision. 

So  now  this  unwanted  guest 

Who  by  merest  chance 

Has  clutched  at  your  most  private  fears 

Leaves  us  empty  of  child, 

Prince  and  heir. 

I  wish  you  the  wi.sh 

Of  a  sober  and  impotent  man: 

May  you  never  Hnd  your  fear 

Is  less  than  fantasy. 

•   •   • 

Anything  which  moves  slowly 

Thinks  .   .   . 

The  air  is  different 

The  wind  breathes  full 

And  when  you  stop 

There  is  no  compulsive  falling  forward 

No  overwhelming  urge  to  progress 

No  guilt 

Time  points  in  the  wrong  direction 

Or  not  at  all,  having  lo.st  its  lodcstone 

Size  turns  tricks 

Winter  shrivels 

The  sun  spaces  pentagons 

Among  the  stars 

And,  sluggish,  dreams 

Lumber  into  giant  forests 

Anything  which  moves  slowly 
Falls  in  love  ... 
Faces  dancing  with  illusion's  smile 
Lose  their  balance 
Like  the  juggler  on  the  wheel 
When  the  wheel  stops 
When  the  wheel  stops 
•      And  the  wind  changes. 


On  Arden  s  Ass 


Phywn'ght  on  Trial 


"Everybody  In  the  theater 
borrows — actors  in  creating 
roles  study  the  movements  of 
animals,  a  good  costumer  will 
take  a  king's  robe  from  one 
production  and  put  it  on  a 
magistrate  for  another;  de- 
signers, directors,  even  those 
insipid  people  who  write  the- 
ater reviews — everybody  in 
the  theater  borrows.  And  per- 
haps the  leading  practitioner 
of  the  fine  art  of  aesthetic 
loan-floating  is  the  playwright. 
For  example,  there  is  the  case 
of  young  John  Arden:  very 
popular  British  playwright, 
medium  height,  Caucasian 
male,  identifying  marks  well 
hidden. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Arden's 
theatrical  thievery  is  playing 
nightly  in  Spingold  Theater 
through  Saturday,  under  the 
title  The  Workhouse  Donkey. 
The  plaintiffs  include  Henri'/C 
Ihsen,  Jean  Giradoux,  Vic- 
torien  Sardou,  William  Shake- 
speare, Ben  Jonson,  and  in- 
credibly, John  Arden  himstilf. 
Mr.  Ibsen  is  accusing  Arden  of 
taking  his  subtle  way  of  open- 
ing a  play  with  exposition  (J. 
A.'s  approach  is  to  begin  with 
long  -  winded,  down  -  front 
speeches). 

Donkey  at  the  Gates 
Jean     Giradoux     objects    to 
Arden's  building  his  characters 
from   ideas   (J.   G.:   "What  ar^ 
you  trying  to  do,  write  a  Don- 
key   at    the    Gates?")    Messrs. 
Shakespeare    and    Jonson    are 
offended  that  Arden's  dialogue 
often    falls    into    their    poetic 
patterns  and  are  visibly  upset 
that    it    does    so    very    well. 
Sardou     complains     that     the 
defendant  has  violated  his  be- 
loved well-made  play  structure 
by   not    writing   one   scene    in 
his    three    and    one-half    hour 
drama  in  which  the  protagon- 
ist confronts   any  other  major 
character.      And      lastly,      the 
British    playwright    hollers 
"J'accuse!"    at    himself    for 
stealing  Alderman    Charlie 
Butterthwaite  from  The  Waters 
of    Babylon    and    placing    him 
almost  stage  center  in  Donkey. 


By   DICK   GOLDBERG 

But  theatrical  law  being 
what  it  is,  and  even  tliough 
these  accusations  are  true, 
John  Arden  shall  receive  no 
sentence.  He  is  no  more  guilty 
of  lack  of  originality  than  the 
aforementioned  Shakespeare 
was  when  he  was  playing 
around  with  Plutarch's  Live*. 
Indeed,  the  success  of  The 
Workhouse     Donkey     comes 


Terry  Lumlcy,  hs  a  dancer  in 
THE  WORKHOUSE  DONKEY, 
suggests  that  a  customer  "Ring- 
a-ding-ding  a  bell,  Poppity-pop- 
pop  a  balloon!" 

from  Arden's  careful  blending 
of  his  theatrical  ancestors;  and 
its  failures,  from  allowing  one 
to  hold  the  stage  too  long. 

For  example,  the  strongest 
influence  on  the  plot  comes 
from  the  least  of  the  play- 
wrights, Victorien  Sardou 
Donkey's  story,  per  se,  is  one 
that  has  been  told  many  times. 
The  arrival  of  a  no-nonsense 
police  chief.  Colonel  Feng,  up- 
sets the  happily  corrupt  poli- 
tics of  a  Northern  England  mu- 
nicipality. Conservative  Lord 
Sweetman  is  warned  by  one  of 
Feng's  officers  that  his  strip- 
club  is  to  be  raided;  Labour 
leader  Buttert'hwaitc  robs 
Town  Hall  to  pay  his  racing 
debts  to  middle-of-the-roader 
Dr.      Blomax,      who      through 


some  shenanigans  of  his  own 
helps  to  dispose  of  Feng. 
Sweetman  and  Blomax  survive 
all  the  chicanery,  but  Butter- 
thwaite (the  "workhouse  dotv- 
key"^)  is  made  to  pay  for  his 
crimes.  To  this  basic  story 
line,  Arden  adds  numerous  a»<l 
often  unnecessary  complica- 
tions which  often  become  little 
stories  (sub-plots)  in  them- 
selves. It  soon  becomes  obvious 
that  he  has  expanded  tlie  basic 
labour  vs.  Conservative  con- 
flict into  almost  novelistic  pro- 
portions so  that  he  can  ban-* 
on  it  as  many  ideas  as  possible 
— the  chief  one  being  an  exam- 
ination of  corruption  as  it  is 
manifested  in  each  member  of 
the  body  jwlitic. 

Boulevard   Piece 

The  play  appears  tight  and 
as  well  constructed  as  any 
boulevard  piece,  but  that  is 
not  enough  for  an  audience  in 
1967,  an  audience  that  hasn't 
the  time  for  Mr.  Arden  to 
work  out  the  mechanizations 
of  his  plot,  but  is  more  than 
willing  to  listen  to  his  ideas 
when  they  are  voiced  with  elo- 
quence. 

And   some   of  that   eloquent 
voicing   comes   not    only    from 
the    language    that    the    play- 
wright has  Chosen  but  also  from 
some  of  tlm  sterling   perform- 
ances  the   Brandcis  actors  are 
giving  his  play.  Their  success 
conies    mainly    from    reaching 
outside  the  play,  goin^5  beyond 
the  thematic  core  from   which 
t'iie    playwright    created    them, 
anl  playing  thvir  characters  as 
people.       Charles       Werner 
Moore's     Butterthwaite     is     a 
heartwarming   portrayal   of   a 
man   who    is   trying   to   regain 
his    youthful    vitality    through 
political     victory.     His    friend. 
Dr.      Wellington     Blomax,     is 
handled  with  charm  and  deft- 
ness     by      Mervyn     William.s. 
Peter    MacLean,    as    tht,'    .self- 
righteous    Colonel    Feng;   Matt 
Conley,  as  the  t^)wn's  decaying 
mayor;  and  Judith  Roberts,  as 
his  ema.sculating  wife,  all  turn 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


A  child's  story 
for  children 


The  Shadow  Do 


The   zealot   and   the   zygote. 

There  was  once  a  zealot  whose 
name  was  Zackery,  and  he  lived 
in  a  small  and  simple  house  to- 
gether with  a  juggler.  Their 
businesses  were  separate,  so  by 
keeping  well  apart  from  each 
other,  they  got  along  well  to- 
gether. The  juggler  (whose 
name  was  Joshua)  didn't  mind 

if  he  noticed,  that  is— Zack- 

ery's  zealous  fits,  when  he 
would  walk  around  the  house 
clapping  his  hands  before  and 
beiiind  his  back,  or  when  he 
would  sit  down  on  the  floor, 
and  just  smile.  Joshua  didn't 
mind,  even  though  the  zealot's 
smile  was  like  no  other:  it  was 
very  broad,  and  it  revealed  all 
his  teeth,  and  made  his  long 
and  shiny  black  moustache 
shine  more  than  ever.  And  the 
zealot  didn't  mind  the  juggler 
when  he  had  his  juggling  fits, 
and  would  run  madly  up  and 
down  the  house,  picking  up 
this  and  that  and  throwing  it 
up  and  down  along  with  any- 
thing el.se  he  could  find.  And 
neither  of  them  minded  each 
other's  eating  habits  (even 
though  they  were  very  unusu- 
al), becau.se,  whether  by  agree- 
ment or  by  accident,  they  never 
ate  at  the  same  time.  And  so 
they  put  up  a  big  sign  over  the 
house — because  it  was  so  peace- 
ful and  plea.sant— saying,  "This 
House  Is  Peaceful  and  Pleas- 
ant." 

But  one  day  an  important 
poet  came  to  live  with  them, 
who  spoke  only  in  rhymes. 
From  the  fir.st  moment  he 
walked  into  the  house,  the 
house  was  no  longer  the  same. 
In  the  beginning,  the  juggler 


By  FANTASY  ECHO 

tried  to  be  nice  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  very  hon- 
oured to  have  an  important  po- 
et live  in  the  same  house  that 
he  was  living  in.  Tlie  zealot  also 
tried  lo  be  kind,  and  he  told 
the  imiK)rtant  poet  how  often 
he  wished  there  would  be  some- 
one living  in  the  house  with 
whom  he  could  share  his  zeal. 
But  the  imiJortant  poet  an- 
swered their  kindness  curtly 
and  rudely.  "None  of  this. 
None  of  this.  It  is  all,  in  turn, 
sad;  Only  the  Sun  is  Bliss.  I 
came  because  I  was  lonely, 
don't  make  me  pissed.  Yearn 
not  for  my  company.  Dis- 
missed." The  zealot  and  the 
juggler  went  back  to  their 
rooms,  surpri.sed  and  di.sheart- 
ened,  but  they  thouglit,  "We 
can  still,  I  am  sure,  keep  to  our 
separate  businesses,  and  get 
along  well  together." 

But  the  next  morning,  they 
were  awakened  at  a  very  early 
hour  by  the  loud  and  unmistak- 
able sounds  of  breaking  gla.ss. 
They  bumped  into  each  other 
as  they  ran  out  of  their  rooms, 
and  Z^ackery  .<«iid,  "What  an 
ungodly  hour."  And  Joshua 
said,  "I  feel  like  throwing  up." 
Then  they  ran  together  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  When  they 
came  to  the  roofn  of  the  impor- 
tant poet,  they  saw  the  floor 
covered  with  gla.ss,  and  they 
saw  the  important  poet  sitting 
on  top  of  a  ladder  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  paring  his  finger- 
nails. "Ahhm."  said  Joshua. 
But  the  important  poet  paid  no 
attention  to  the  fact — if  he  no- 
ticed, that  is— that  they  were 
in  the  room.  "Ahhm,"  said 
Zackery  with  a  little  more  zeal. 
The  poet  finally  looked  down 
on  them.  Sudck»nly  he  got  very 
excited    and   said.   "Can't   you 


see  it's  getting  dark,  don't 
merely  stand  there.  Look  at 
the  waves  (he  pointed  to  the 
gla.ss  on  the  flwjr)  how  Uiey 
rt.se  and  set  —  That'.i  why  1 
built  this  ark;  it  behooves  like 
a  ladder,  but  it  behaves  like  a 
barque,  ha,  ha.  And  you  see 
that  (he  iK)inted  to  a  tree  out- 
side the  window),  that's  where 
I'm  sailing  to,  Arrarat,  which 
is  in  turn,  a  sad  si^ht.  1  may 
see  you  there,  the  mused  has 
kis.sed  me.  Good  night.  Dis- 
niissed." 

That  afternoon,  the  zealot 
and  jug;;ler  reached  the  deci- 
sion that  since  the  hou.se  was 
no  longer  Peaceful  and  Plea.s- 
ant.  something  had  to  be  done. 
So  they  went  down  to  the  Vil- 
lage Prosecutor,  to  tell  him 
their  story.  The  Village  Pro.se- 
cutor  was  well  known  for 
hating  poets,  and  especially  im- 
portant poets,  so  they  were 
sure  he  could  help  them.  The 
Village  Prosecutor  wa.>  very 
helpful,  but  he  said,  "In  the  in- 
terest of  Justice  we  must  fir.sl 
have  a  Trial."  But  he  added  in 
a  lower  voice,  "In  this  village 
we  can  change  the  usual  Trial 
and  Error,  to  Trial  and  Terror 
— for  a  small  amount."  So  they 
arranged  a  Trial  by  Water,  for 
the  important  poet.  His  hands 
were  Ixinded  together  and  his 
feet  too,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  the  river.  "If  you  sink,  and 
the  holy  water  accepts  you,  you 
are  innocent;  if  you  float,  you 
are  guilty."  Then  they  threw 
him  into  the  water,  and  he  was 
all  the  while  imrtlering  to  him- 
self. And  immediately  he  sank, 
and  forever  he  sank,  to  the 
bottom.  And  if  you  want  to 
know  about  the  zygote  you 
should  have  gone  down  with 
tJbe  very  important  poet. 
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Poge  Six 


THE      JUSTIC  E 


M«y  16,  I9«7 


Wotching  Them  Leave  Was  Uke  Watching  His  Own  Existence  Evaporate 


Goodbye  Charley 


Jonathan  Emerson 


Driving  to  the  airport,  I  thought  to  tell  Julia  of  the  evenings  in  the  summer  I  was  sixteen 
when  I  used  to  go  with  two  friends  to  find  stories  in  the  people  coming  and  gomg  and  waitmg 
for  planes  This  lady,  we  would  say  to  ourselves  and  each  other,  this  lady  coming  oflf  the  plane 
from  California  with  the  flowers  around  her  neck  has  been  to  Hawaii.  You  can  tell  from  her 
stringiness  and  the  coarse  and  dull  dress  she  is  wearing  that  she  is  either  a  teacher  or  a  librarian 
or  possibly  somebody's  trusted  secretary.  In  any  case,  her  shy  smile  shines  of  guilt  to  us.  In 
Hawaii  she  has  learned  to  dance  the  hula  and  walked  on  the  beach  in  the  moonhght  with  young, 
bare-chested  native  boys,  and  taken  them  to  her  bungalow  late  at  night.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  saw  at  the  airport.   Knowing  there  was  little  to  be  said  of  our  own  lives,  we  thought 

the  lives  of  others  must  be  full — ~~~ — '  " 

of   whatever    it  was  we  were       "Why  should  I  make  an  ex-  and  it  was,  in  a  way,   disap- 


The  Ritual 

By  HOWARD  WINANT 
JU 

I  did  it  for  the  time,  not  for  the  gain. 

The  axes  crossed:  ritual  and  age  met 

At  nerve  point.  Their  childish  eyes,  awash  with  pain. 

Faced  me  and  were  quiet.  Old  hands  were  wet 

With  sentiment.  My  own  were  wet  with  strain. 


was  we  were 
missing.  Occasionally,  the  drama  ception   this   time."   I   said  pointing  that  the  old  place  was 
actually   happened   in  front  of   "Wliat's  so  special?"  gone,  and  more,  that  I  had  not 

us.  Once,  from  the  observation  "Oh,  have  some  considera-  been  to  see  it  off.  But  we  were 
deck,  we  watched  a  girl,  blonde  tion,  Charley.  Save  your  fun  not  airport-goers,  Julia  and  I; 
and   limber,  run  out  from  the  for  when  you're  alone."  we   had    no    friends    from    far 

waiting  room  onto  the  apron  Understand  she  was  a  pre-  away  to  fly  in  for  a  visit.  There 
and  into  the  arms  of  an  ar-  meditative  woman,  my  Julia,  was  of  course  the  mother  for 
riving  sailor.  He  swung  her  She  knew  where  she  was  go-  whom  Julia  was  bound  today, 
around  as  they  kissed,  her  feet  ing  every  step  of  the  way.  but  she  had  not  been  to  see  us 
flying  and  her  skirt  rising  up  What  could  I  say  now  but  what  since  our  marriage.  The  rest  of 
the  back  of  her  thighs,  and  the  was  lame  and  defensive.  She  the  people  we  knew  arrived 
sailor  lost  his  cap.  But  for  the  had  got  the  drop  on  me  again,  when  they  did  by  car  from 
most  part  there  were  only  peo-  The  airport  roads  were  pot-  across  town  or  at  most  by  bus 
pie  coming  and  going,  though  holed  and  labyrinthine,  thread-  from  the  next  county.  I  won- 
made  a  little  careless  by  haste  ing  through  construction  like  dered  if  it  would  have  made 
or  expectation,  and  we  thought  a  children's  game  I  once  played  any  difference  to  us  if  we'd 
that  by  looking  at  them  we  in  the  basement  with  a  ball  of  been  one  of  those  couples  who 
could  see  something  of  where  string.  I  follow  signs  badly  and  seem  to  be  off  to  the  airport  at 
they  had  been  or  where  they  we  made  two  circuits  through  every  turn,  saying  goodbye  to 
were  going  and  that  was  where  the  maze  before  finding  the  one  set  of  visitors  or  greeting 
the  interest  was.  This  man   right    terminal.    There,    in   the  the   arrival   of  another.   If  we 

with  the  briefcase  and  the  pin-   midst   of    the    bawling   of   cab  had   been    more   caught   up   in 

striped   suit,   we  said,   he  is  a   drivers,  the  hortk ing  of  cars  be-   the  world  at  large,  would   we 

salesman.  He  has  been  to  New  hind,  and  the  rumble  of  con-  have  noticed  so  many  of  the  wanted  to  think  about.  Soon  honed  an  instrument  that  she 
York  where  the  secretaries  struction  machinery.  I  jumped  flaws  in  the  small  world  we  Jo-Jo  began  squirming  in  my  had  managed,  I  was  convinced, 
have  snubbed  him  and  none  of  out,  lifted  Jo-Jo  from  the  back  had  made  between  us?  But  arms  and  kicking  his  feet.  It  with  it  alone,  to  slice  away 
the  buyers  were  in.  At  the  of-  seat  into  Julia's  arms,  and  we'd  had  no  business  at  the  air-  would  be  a  relief  for  both  of  from  my  father's  spirit  all  im- 
fice  in  the  morning,  his  boss  scrambling  back  into  the  car  port  and  I'd  forgotten  the  pleas-  us  and  I  wanted  a  chance  to  agination  and  hope.  In  that 
will  shake  his  head  and  speak  like  a  fleeing  thief,  sped  off  ure  I'd  once  taken  from  the  talk  to  him,  so  I  asked  Julia  vulnerability,  at  least,  my  fa- 
te him  with  pity.  But  there  is  past  a  state  trooper  who  shook   people    there,    and    Julia    had   if  she'd  mind  if  I  took  him  for   ther  and  I  were  alike.  Neither 


11. 

With  their  contrivances,  riding  neurons 
To  make  sacrifice,  came  each  life  I  knew: 
The  pilgrims  met  at  Zion.  The  touchstones 
Offered  at  the  temple  had  been  brought  through 
Electric  storms  on  the  highways,  and  fog. 

When  you  are  old,  you  need  the  child's  blessing. 

You  plumb  your  life  for  ritual  truth. 

And  flow,  in  your  own  blood,  your  veins  chanting. 

To  your  old  heart.  I  did  it  for  my  youth, 

Which  could  not  lose  to  those  sad,  gentle  dogs. 

III. 

I  stood.  The  old  synapse  trembled  beneath 

My  thirteen  year-old  feet.  I  spoke  of  dead 

Loved  ones.  I  killed  their  fear  with  my  new  teeth. 

It  was  peaceful.  Who  came  out  ahead? 

I  took  their  presents,  and  emerged  well-fed. 


consolation.  At  his  door  in  an  his  head  with  an  expression  be-  never  known, 
hour  he  will  find  his  wife  in  tween  pity  and  admiration,  as 
nothing  but  a  bathrobe  which  if  I'd  been  a  paraplegic  driv- 
she  will  slip  from  her  shoul-  ing  with  steel  claws  and  a  plas- 
ders  as  he  drops  his  briefcase  tic  leg.  At  the  far  end  of  a  lot 
and  they  will  have  each  other  full  of  cars  that  gleamed  in  the 
right  in  the  front  hall.  He  will  sun  like  colored  blisters,  I 
feel  her  smooth  skin  on  his  found  a  place  to  park.  With 
chest  when  she  unbuttons  his  baggage  pumping  at  my  knees 
shirt.  She  will  feel  the  stiff  car-  and  ribs,  I  made  my  way  down 
pet  at  her  back.  We  can  feel  rows  of  cars,  along  the  dusty 
both.  We  play  all  the  parts  and  outskirts  of  a  vast  excavation 
if  it  can  happen  in  any  other  proclaimed  by  a  nearby  bill- 
way  we  are  not  interested.  board  as  the  New  Airport  Park- 
But  I  told  Julia  nothing,  for  ing  Garage,  50  Percent  Com- 
these  are  things  told  between  pJeted,  past  a  cab  stand  three 
people  growing  to  know  each  blocks  long,  and  into  the  sud- 
other,  and  Julia  already  had  den  hush  and  cool  of  the  termi- 
aU  the  infornrvation  she  needed,  nal.  Another  product  of  the  air- 
At  the  off-ramp  from  the  ex-  port  construction  program,  the 
pressway  to  the  airport,  I  ac-  terminal  could  claim  full  com- 
celerated    the    car.    The    ramp   pletion.  The  linoleum  and  glass 


a  walk  around. 

"You    might    as    well," 


ot   us  could   cope  with   such 
gj^g  an    immaculate    and    relentless 


said. 


'We  won't  go  far,"  I  assured   ,   .\'"  our  secor 

■      nnftincr     Jn-.Tn     Hn^x;n       Mr.     lobby,     1    found 


sense  of  reality. 

On  our  second  round  of  the 
her,  putting  Jo-Jo  down.  He  '"^^y-  ^  Z^""?  «  ^)"P,^  coiner 
began  pulling  at  my  hand,  bab-  "S?""*  ^  g^?,^s  Jank  full  of  live 
bling  away  and  pointing  down  i*J^"^^^'^^  ^^^'^^i  ^5^!?L^^  one  wall 
the  lobby  ?,^  «,  ,fhoP  called  ''The  Lobster 

„,,,,  .  ...  .    „    Pool.      I    drew    Jo-Jo    in    and 

T  V  ^S^^.XP"  ^^  ^^^  ^^l^'  squatting  down,  tried  to  talk  to 
Julia  said.  You  know  when  him  as  he  stared  over  my  sh«nil- 
llTi^f  "^  leaves.  Please  don  t  dcrs  at  the  lobsters  shilling 
'^  ^^^^-  and  settling  in  their  tank  like 

"Rest    assured,    my    love,"    I    sliding  earth. 

said  with  a  grin.  "Have  I  ever  -jo-Jo,"  I  said,  nudging  him. 
failed  you?  -j^.j^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ,^^  ^ 

But  she  was  not  amused  and  good    boy   for   Mommy   when 

so   off   we  went,   Jo-Jo   and    I,  Daddy's  not  there?" 

with  Julia's  voice  at  our  back:  He    cocked    his    head, 

Just  be  there,    she  called.  staring  at  the  lobsters 

I    held    - 


still 


f^T^^ 


-'>^, 


^ ^ Jo-Jo's    hand    until,  "If  you're  a  good  boy,  Jo-Jo, 

peaks    sharply    and    curves    al   and  plastic  shone,"the  chrome        Mervyn  Williams  as  Dr.  Wei-  ^"^9^  '"JL  shoulder,  I  saw  Julia  and  you  keep   Mommy  happy, 

the   .same   time   and    when   we  sparkled.    Suitcases  and   pack-   lington  Blomax  in  the  Ameri-  f,?i"^  7'  ^"  ^*^^  other  direction.  Daddy  11    come    and    see    you 

reached  the  peak   the  car  left   ages    revolved     on    turntables   can  premiere  of  John  Arden's  J^"^"  ^  released  him  he  began  very  soon."  He  couldn't  under- 

the  ground  and  we  hung  in  the   like  prizes  in  a  carnival  game.   THE  WORKHOUSE  DONKEY,  'O   run.    Stifl-legged   and    arms  stand  a  word  of  it,  of  course, 

air  momentarily.   I  turned   the   Cocktail    lounges    and    restau-   now  through  Saturday  at  Spin-  ».*^'"ido.  doing  his  siren  imita-  but   I  hoped   he  might  catch 

wheel    in    mid-air   and    hitting  rants  appeared  on  every  side    gold  Theater  1,  ^1^"'    "^   ^^^    straight    through  something  of  the  tone.  "Would 

the   ground    we    swept   to    the   I   wondered   how   long   it    had the  lobby,  startling  and  parting  you   like  that,   Jo-Jo?    Would 

left  with  our  heads  pulled  side-   been  since  I'd  last  come  to  the       '^^^  baggage  and  I  crowded  the  crowd   as  he   went.   For  a  that  be  a  good  thing,  if  Daddy 

ways  by  the  force.  In  the  back   airport.  It  had  to  have  been  a   ^^  ^"  escalator,  and  at  the  top  while   I   lost  sight   of  him   but  came    to    see    you    soon?"    It 

seat    Jo-Jo    squealed    and   gig-   year  or  more,  before  the  con-   ^   found   Julia    at    the   ticket  followed  by  sound  and  by  the  didn't  matter  what  I  said.  Any 

gled.  Beside  me,  Julia  clutched   struction  had  begun.  The  ter-   counter,  slim  and  beautiful  in  trail  of  flustered  ladies  and  in-  words  would   do,  as  long  as 

the  handle  of  the  door  and  set   minal  then  had  been  grimy  and   ^^^   P^^^   green    suit.   Her    au-  dignant    men    he    left    behind,  there  was  sound  and  he  could 

her  jaw.                                               cramped,   full   of   stale   .smells,   ^^^^    hair,    soft    and    shining,  catching  up  with  him  finally  at  feel  in  it  a  little  of  how  much 

"Just  once  in  your  life  stop   squat  and  ungainly  beside  the   l>rushed    her    shoulder,    and  J  set  of  automatic  doors  which  I   cared   for   him.    "Would   you 

fooling  around,  will  you  Char-   crisp  silver  planes  outside  This   standing  with  one  leg  extended  he  was  opening  and  closing  by  like  to  see  Daddy  again  soon, 

ley,"  she  said.  "Just  this  time."    was  the  airport  I'd  had  in  mind   ^^^  crooked   at   the   ankle  the  walking  back  and  forth  across  Jo-Jo?" 

. tight  line  of  her  thigh  appeared  the  rubber  floor  pad.  1  left  him  "Unh?"  he  asked,  pointing  at 

at  her  skirt.   Beside  her  stood  alone  for  a  minute  or  two  and  the  lobsters. 
Jo-Jo,  finger  in  the  air,  tugging  then,  as  he  made  another  pass  "Lobsters,"    I    said.    "Jo-Jo, 
at  the  hem  of  her  jacket,  ask-  1"  ^y  direction,  caught  him  by  Daddy  would   like   to  see  you 
ing,   as   always,    the   names   of  the    shoulder   and    swung    him  again  soon." 
things  with  a  grunt.  Julia  was  off  toward  the  other  side  of  the  "Dog-dog?" 
talking  to  the  girl  at  the  count-  lobby.  As  I  hustled  him  along,  "No,  no,  lobsters." 
er   and    paying   him   no   atten-  "^y  arm  across  the  back  of  his  "Dog-dog." 
tion.  As  1  approached  the  two  neck,    I    saw    myself   momen-  "Lobsters,    Jo -Jo     lobsters, 
women   looked   at   me  as  at  a  tarily   as   a    huge   bird,    long-  Listen  to  me  now       '   " 
recalcitrant    porter,    but    Jo-Jo  beaked  and  spraddle-toed,  bob-  "Dog-dog,      dog-dog."      Slip- 
grinned  and  pointed,  and  drop-  h'ng  along  with   offspring   un-  ping   his   hand   from   mine     he 
ping  the  bags   I   gave  him   a  ^oj  my  wing.    Oddly,   in    my  turned    and    was    twenty    feet 
smile    and   squeezed    his   hand,  mind,  Jo-Jo  remained   a   tiny  into   the  lobby   before  I   stood 
"Put    them    on    the    scales,  human  being  still.  up.     "Dog-dog     dog-dog     dog- 
please,"   said   the   counter  girl,  We  made  a  full  circuit  of  the  ^^g,"    he    was    crying    as    the 

n?.H  T^Vi-^J         "^4v,^^    the    bags,   lobby,  Jo-Jo  calling  for  names   ^''^^^  ^^^^^^  between  us. 

and  1  did  so  with  great  bumps     j     ^'  .f  '  '"«   .1,.";''^^'   ^  I  caught   up   with   him   at   a 

and  thumps,  wondering  if  ^,^\  ,,  ^^.^^y,'  V"  L  •  ^'^'  ^^"^*^  ^'^"g  the  wall  on  the 
Julia  had  spent  the  time  ac-  Jo-Jo."  "Unh?'»  "Picture,"  other  side  of  the  lobby  Sit- 
quainting  the  girl  with  my  "Unh?'  "Wall,  Jo-Jo.  Say  it.  ting  on  the  bench,  a  knotted 
multiple  deficiencies.  ^j,j,  »  ..^h?"  He  had  a  hunger  ^^"^  leaning  against  her  leg. 
When  Julia  was  safely  for  namoc  bnH  ir^  t«  v  •  ^"s  an  old  and  parched  worn- 
checked  in,  we  still  had  half  f.'?'^  "''"'''''  ^^^  ^^^'''^  ^^^^  ^"  an,  dressed  in  black  rags  and 
an  hour  before  the  plane  left.  I  "^^  ^^"  room,  among  all  the  a  sailor's  wool  cap.  With  an 
picked  up  Jo-Jo  and  we  walked  familiar  and  meretricious  gee-  ^'ycbrow  crooked  and  lower  lip 
to  a  clear  place  near  the  wall  grws  Julia  had  bought  to  fash-  folded  over  the  upper,  she  was 
where  for  a  moment  Julia  and  ion  what  she  called  his  creative  '^taring  at  Jo-Jo.  Jo-Jo  stared 
I  stood  by  each  other  awkward-  environment  he  had  to  have  a  ^^^^-  Transfixed,  neither  no- 
ly,  in  silence,  watching  passers-  name  for  everything  I  guessed  ^^^^^  ^y  arrival, 
by.  We  had  nothing  more  to  he  had  got  that  from"  hi?  moth-  ..t"9,^'"^  o"'  Jo-Jo."  I  said, 
say.  The  issues  had  been  dis-  er,  who  also  thought  that  the  ^^  ^  "^t  bother  the  lady." 
cu.ssed,  the  costs  calculated,  the  key  to  a  thing  was  in  its  name  ^^^*^  looking  at  Jo-Jo,  the  old 
decisions      and      arrangements  Whatever  it  was,  if  you  found  ^^man  loaned  forward.  I  could 
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waiting    were   not   as  clear   to  covers  were  so   tight.   Nothing  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  a  mechanical  doU. 

me.  I  could  not  have  said  when  could   leak  in  from  outside  to  "Then    you    tell    him    were 

the  movement  had  stopped  and   contaminate  it.  My  own  moth-  Slaving    a    nice    chat    and    no- 

the  waitmg  had  begun  with  us,   er  had  been  the  same  way   Her  t>ody's  bothering."  She  leaned 
and   It   was    not   something    I  discrimination    was    so    well- 
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Three  by  David  Rubensteki 

PAROLE 

Because  t*ie  phone  was  bugged,  I  told  the  wall: 
"Now  I  am  going  to  straighten  up."  First  hair. 
Sheared  like  a  lamb.  Style  copied  from  a  man 
who  came  recruiting  for  the  Ventrol  Corporation. 
It  took  two  days  of  sun  before  th^e  wrist-white 
skin  merged  with  my  normal  healthy  tan. 

Shoes:  a  solid  oxford  type  with  holes 

punched  in  swirls  around  the  leather.  They  were  stiff, 

but  skin  replaces.  I  broke  them  in. 

They  were  like  another  me  I'd  place  before, 

before,  before.  I  bouglit  long  dark  socks 

which  covered  up  that  crucial  inch  of  shin. 

My  posture  changed.  I  began  to  take  a  drink 

before  dinner.  My  syntax  suffered  from  my  imagery 

for  want  of  adjustment.  So  I  looked  to  the  Stat«. 

•'The  big  road  we're  on  is  toward  peace." 

It  sounded  right.  I  bought  Time 

and  put  more  dollars  into  what  I  ate. 

And  I  seemed  to  have  more  hours  to  spare, 
because  there  was  less  conversation. 
Now  it  was  time  to  get  the  job  done. 
This  part  held  me  up  for  some  time. 
I  had  to  regroup.  I  read  matchbooks, 
and  wrote  for  educations  one  by  one. 

The  end  came  more  quickly  tftiat  I  had  planned. 

"A  dog  returneth  .  .  ."  and  I  returned  to  old  ways. 

I  wandered  into  strange  kinds  of  music  at  night. 

When  people  offered  me  pills  I  took  them. 

One  day  at  my  new  job  I  answered  Boss: 

"Hey,  Solid."  And  they  knew  that  something  wasn't  right. 

Next  day  it  snapped.  I  put  suction  cups 
onto  the  soles  of  my  wingtip  shoes  and  headed  out. 
I  felt  compelled.  It  was  definitely  a  mind  thing. 
I  reached  a  water  tower  in  my  own  Kafka  land. 
I  had  to  walk  across  a  freeway,  climb  fences. 
Then  I  threw  stones.  "Ping.  Ping.  Plang.  Ping." 

Because  it  was  windy  I  couldn't  hear  the  cars. 
Nobody  came.  I  looked  at  my  shoes  and  knew 
all  at  once  what  fate  had  in  store  for  me. 
I  began  to  ascend.  It  was  a  modern    kind, 
baby-blue,  with  a  clean  geometrical  shape, 
like  a  sagged  sphere  formed  from  funny  putty. 

Somebody  must  have  seen  me  and  called  the  police. 

I  was  loafing  on  the  side,  like  a  fly, 

when  I  saw  them  coming  acro.ss  the  field. 

To  me  they  looked  small  and  foreshortened. 

One  called:  "Get  the  hell  off  t'liore!" 

I  climbed  to  the  top  and  said,  "My  lips  are  sealed." 

Before  long  it  was  dark,  and  I  moved  down 

Xhv  bulging  side.  Tlieir  flashlights  hit. 

The  same  voice  shouted  up  a   legal  threat. 

Then  four  poles  were  prying  at  my  hands  and  feet. 

I  floated  down  in  perfect  peace  and  landed  in  their  net. 


BREAKAGE 

to  the  Secretary  o/  Defense 

The  insomnia  of  the  unstiff  prick 

will  not  let  sleep  this  heady  age. 

It  hangs  while  distant  rumours  rage 

of  bodies  smooth  and  white.  A  click 

is  heard  each  time  the  word  arrives, 

but  something  happens  Ihen,  as  ants 

down   beetles   by  sheer  weight  of  dance. 

Words  drag  down  and  the  conference  thrives. 

Heads  pulse  strong,  but  lo.se  the  trick 

of  connection.  Sunday  strollers  nip  at  candy  floss, 

seeking  solace  in  the  baboon's  rosy  ass. 

Large  events  just  flop;  the  body's  very  sick. 


BUDDHIST  IN  A  FORD 

"There  are  no  Buddhists  in  Fords,  like  there 
are  no  atheists  in  foxholes." — J.  Wiener 

A  standing  start,  then  off  across  the  plain. 

Headlight  beams,  like  half  the  principle  of  life, 

create  the  swarms.  Now  I  murder  bitter  than  a  knife. 

So  much  violence  at  the  front  would  be  insane 

but  that  at  sixty-live  I  only  see  my  lane 

for  several   hundred   feet.   Patter,   not  strife, 

is  what  I  hear,  though  carnage  is  more  rife 

out  there  than  in  a  war.  A  strain 

is  all  it  makes.  Flies,  green  lace-wings, 

bees,  small  bird.s,  become  a  pudding.  I  am 

power  in  the  Tao.  I  cut  a  path  that  brings 

blunt  judgment,  calm  in.^ide  my  battering  ram. 

I  flick  off  the  lights,  spee<l  on  moon-white,  clean. 

I  stop.  Stand  damned  before  my  radiator  screen. 
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"We've  got  to  run.  It's  almost       I  put  him  down  and  held  him 
time  to  go  "  by    the    shoulders,    facing    me. 

further  forward  and  stretched  ..ov*.  kv^  "  «aid  To-Jo  wav-  "You've  only  got  one  Daddy, 
her  hands  towards  Jo-Jo,  who  ;«.,  but  t^e  ^  womaii  said  Jo-Jo,"  I  began,  but  then  1  re- 
took one  hesitant  step,  touched   J,"?Lin"^   ^^  ^       woman   bam  ^^.^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^,^^^ 

her    hand,    pushing    it    down   "Oi"*"K-  was  about  to  leave.    He  wa.^n't 

slightly  to  see  if  there  was  I  hurried  him  across  the  lob-  g^.^^g  ^^  g^^  ^  straight.  I  tried 
something  in  it,  and  withdrew,    by  and  down  the  corridor  to  the    ^^  ^^jj  j^ygeif  that  he'd  got  the 

"Are  you  a  good  little  boy?"  gate,  giving  him  names  along  general  features  right,  after 
th^  old  woman  asked.  "I'm  sure  the  way:  "Door,  wall,  door,  ^jj  ^^^  ^^  ^^g  ^^^jy  ^^^e  specif- 
you  are.  All  little  boys  are  door,  picture,  sign,  say  it  Jo-Jo,  ^^^  j^^  j,^^_ji^  ^ot  yet  distin- 
good.  Except  mine."  She  sign,  wall,  door,  clock,  wall,  g^ish,  and  they  were  nothing 
paused,  turning  her  head  aside  Then  suddenly  I  stopped  him  ^^^^  ^^le  name  of  the  thing,  but 
dreamily.  I  tugged  at  Jo-Jo's  and  pulling  him  aside  out  of  ^j^p^e  was  no  comfort  in  that, 
shoulder,  hoping  to  take  ad-  the  traffic,  stopped  down  and  "Dahdee,"  he  repeated,  point- 
vantage  of  the  moment  to  get  held  him  by  the  hips,  looking  .^g  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  walking  by 
away.  "Say  goodbye  now,  Jo-  into  his  eyes.  He  swayed  back  giowly  in  a  soiled  and  rumpled 
Jo,"  I  urged.  But  he  wouldn't  and  forth  against  my  hands  and  g^^ 
budge.  with  eyebrows  raised,  regarded       •«Man "    I   said.    "But   never 

"I  think  I  have  the  only  bad   me.  mind.    Look    at    the    way    he's 

little  boy  m  the  world,"  re-  aj^^^  ^j^q  am  I,  Jo-Jo?"  I  walking  I'll  bet  he's  a  s^-iles- 
sumed  the  old  woman,  turning   g^j^    "What's  my  name."  man.  He  works  for  one  of  those 

back    She  bent  to  Jo-Jo  con-        He  stared  at  me  blankly.  companies   that   makes   rubber 

fidentially.  "I  heard  from  him  "T^'^j.^  ,^.^  j^.j^  oa^dy.  vomit  and  exploding  cigars, 
again  today,"  she  said,  as  if  to  I  m    Daddy,   Jo  Jo,^^  Daaay.    ^^^    market's    bad    right    now 

a  crony.  "He  said  he  was  com-    Say  '^^^'1^^:^^'^^/'  for  rubber  vomit.  Things  have 

ing  on  the  plane."  Raising  her        "Dahdee? "  he  said.  gone    badly    where    he's    been 

head  and  staring  past  me,  she  -That's  right,  Jo-Jo,  that's  ^^^  they  don't  look  any  better 
seemed  to   reflect.  When  she    right.  I'm  Daddy."  where    he's    going.     Poor    fat 

bent  again  she  was  shaking  her        ..dahdee,"  he  said  again,  and   man,  Jo- Jo." 
^?f,'^'  K^"^»  ^u  y°M  .l^'^o,^  ^^at       ^      .     '.^        armsfhugging        "Ooo."  said  Jo-Jo. 
little  boy,"  she  said  softly    *  he   ^^^^^^^^    ^fted    him    up    and        Turning  him  around,  I  took 
won  t    come     He    never    does.        j^'led  him  around,  squeezing   his  hand  and  we  walked  to  the 
Its  happened  a  hundred  times.  .^  ^    ^  ^  t.  When    gate.    Julia   was  waUhing  for 

He  makes  me  come  all  the  way    ^^^J  {Jf^  ^^^^  ^^/^^g  g^^i^g    ^g 

was   beginning    to    think 
were  going  to  pull  some- 

ight  be  the  day  he  comes     I  ^J^  ^^  J""^[^-^„^"caA  """4Jv""myt,ycflsnM. 

haven't     any    choice     and    he  P.'cked  him  up  again  ana  car  ..«f„n      .JL     nlanc's     .niniost 

knows  it.   IS  that  any  way  to  r^ed  him  down  the  haH    grm  ,^.,  Well^Jhe    plane  s^  .^^^^J 

treat  a  person,  little  boy?"  ning,   Douncing  nim,  singuiK  ^  n,,Hriod     "So  here  we  are 

Jo-Jo  babbled  «,mething  at  ""-"^/h^Jl^A^ we  rounded  ^J^^ff  J^^f^   .?Goodbye"\,l'"r' 

her'  earTo  &  'him  f-1lTan 'in  a  S  s""     "Par'        •Goo.lbye,   C  h  a  r  1  e  y ,"   she 


..  T  -J  MTn,  4'c  «^f  have,  really.  It  was  part  of  the 
,  I  said.  That  s  not  ^^^^  ^^^  moment  had  taken  in 
lats  only  a  man.  Im    ^^  ^.^^.  ^^  affectionate  p:<rt- 


this  one  but  an  aridity  in  our 
touch  and  a  .sen.'^e  of  waste. 

But  at  lea.st  there  was  Jo- Jo. 
When   I   bent    and    openerl    my 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


"Of    course,"    said    the    old    say, 
woman,  "but  what's  the  use  of        "No,  no 
talking  about   it.  Tell  me,  are    Daddy.  That 

you  going  to  watch  your  father    Daddy,  Jo-Jo.  Just  me.  j^^g   g^^^^  .^jn  ^^  gn  ^n\cs   But 

go  away  on  the  plane.  All  the        "Dahdee,"   he  repeated,   and    ^^^J^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^    ^^^^^  ^.^^ 
little  boys  here  do  that."  swinging   his   arm   to   point   at    ^h^re  to  be  hoped  from  such  a 

This  unkempt  old  woman  and    another    man    going    by,    said    rnoment    There  was  nothing  in 

her      improbable      story      had    again,  "Dahdee."  •  •  '  •     •  •  ,  .      . .    

rni.sed  a  touch  of  malice  in  me.        "No,  no,  Jo- Jo." 
Whatever  the  fantasies  of  her        "Diihdcc.  Dalulee,"  he  insi.st- 
senility,  they  were  hers  alone,    ed,    pointing    at    any    man    he 
and  she  had  no  right  to  make    saw,    "Dahdee,    Dahdee,    Dah- 
us  share  in  them.  dee." 

"Jo-Jo,"  I  said.  "Tell  the  lady 
you're  going  with  your  father, 
and  you're  going  to  see  your 
grandfather  and  grandmother." 

The  old  woman  sat  back 
.slightly,  considering  that. 
Though  I  tJiought  I'd  caught 
her  once  or  twice  stealing  a 
look  when  she  thought  I  wasn't 
paying  attention,  she  had  never 
looked  me  directly  in  the  eye. 
Now  I  was  glad  of  it.  After  a 
moment,  she  regarded  Jo-Jo 
and  smiled. 

"Aren't  you  a  lucky  little 
boy  to  be  going  on  such  a  trip," 
she  .«-aid, 

"Tell  her  you've  been  on  lots 
of  trips,  Jo-Jo.  Tell  her  your 
father  never  goes  away  without 
you." 

Jo-Jo  babbled  briefly. 

"Is  that  a  fact,"  marvelled 
the  old  woman.  She  started  to 
smile,  but  it  seemed  to  freeze 
in  mid-pa.ssage,  different  parts 
of  her  lip  crumbling  at  differ- 
ent times. 

"We  stick  together,  don't  we 
Jo-Jo." 

"Is  that  right,  little  boy?" 
She  almost  whispered  it,  but 
she  must  have  put  enough  lilt 
at  the  end  for  Jo-Jo  to  under- 
stand it  as  a  question,  for  nod- 
ding his  head  in  his  mechnn- 
ical  w.'iy,  he  gave  his  stock  re- 
ply to  questions:  "Ya-ah." 

The  old  woman  sat  back  in 
the  bench,  pursing  her  lips.  1 
took  Jo-Jo's  hand  and  started 
to  pull  him  away.  "Say  goodbye 
to  the  nice  lady,  Jo-Jo,"  1  said. 
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Folio  the  Brondeis  literory  mogozine,  will  be  published  this  week,  featuring 
fiction  by  Peter  Gould,  on  essoy  by  Ed  Levy,  o  tronslotion  by  Roberto 
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DRUM  SOLO 

By   AL  IIEINEMANN 

Absurd  affirmation:  lie  Ix'al;!  with  sticks 
On  skins  of  cattle,  stretched  and  dried.  They  protest, 
Growling,  rattling,  assaulting  absent  ears 
Vanished  amid  the  smoke  and  perfumed  sweet 
And  ice  clinking,  vacantly. 

Empty  stand 
With  only  stark  iron  trees,  pale  fallen  leaves. 
The  cattle  ignored  their  death.  The  leaves,  too, 
Know  not  they  are  not  read.  Arc  dead.  lie  knows, 
And  cursing,  thrashes,  thuds  beneath  an  air 
That  goes  unheard,  and  he  must  wonder,  mad. 
If  he  hears  it,  or  it  him,  or  nothing. 
"Nothing?  Will  I  bo  less  dead  dead  than  now* 
Are  the  hollow  .sounds  hollov/.  at  last?   But  no: 
I  am  that  I  am  that  I  am  bam  baru." 


On  Saturday.  May  6,  Denes 
Zsigmondy.  the  Hungarian  vio- 
linist, and  his  wife,  Anncliese 
Nissen,  pianist,  presented  a 
unique  musical  event  at  Slos- 
berg  Music  Center.  Their  pro- 
gram consisted  of  three  master- 
pieces of  the  violin-piano  litera- 
ture: Bartok's  2nd  Sonata. 
Brahms*  1st.  and  Beethoven's 
"Kreutzer".  The  violinist  has 
complete  technical  equipment — 
fine  intonation,  a  powerful  bow 
arm  and  a  varied  tonal-dynamic 
range.  His  wife  plays  incisively, 
flexibly,  with  a  solid  technique, 
and  an  equally  large  dynamic 
range.  The  rapport  is  perfect, 
and  the  whole  as  well  as  the 
parts  of  this  duo  make  for  the 
best  playing  that  can  be  heard 
on  the  concert  stage  today.  The 
^rily  two  pairs  in  the  recent 
past  that  can  be  compared  in 
the  performance  of  this  reper- 
toire are  Szigeti-Bartok  of  the 
early  '40's  and  Busch-Serkin 
later  in  that  decade.  Zsigmondy 
is  a  musician  in  the  tradition  of 
Szigeti,  a  violinist  who  makes 
inventive  use  of  the  tonal  re- 
sources of  his  instrument,  not 
as  a  coloristic  end  in  itself,  but 
as  a  means  towards  the  end  of 
"playing  the  music".  What 
Zsigmondy  lacks  in  a  compari- 
son with  Szigeti  —  an  almost 
aristocratic  ability  to  select 
among  tone  colors  and  struc- 
tural pitches  —  he  gains  in 
sheer  intensity,  strength  and 
technical  security. 

Astounding  as  the  initial  re- 
sources of  these  musicians  are, 
the  key  to  their  art  lies  in  the 
individuality  of  their  approach 
to  each  piece  they  perform. 

The  Bartok  sonata,  a  piece 
which    alternates   folk-like 
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By  MICHAEL  FRIEDMANN 

rhythms  with  a  recitative-lyri- 
cal quality  set  the  stratospheric 
standard  of  the  duo's  efforts. 
The  alternating  dramatic  sur- 
face conceals  a  subtle  sense  of 
registral  and  modal  shifts.  The 
Zsigmondys  reacted  to  both 
levels  of  change  —  the  rhetori- 
cal-dramatic and  the  structural 
—  with  the  greatest  sensitivity. 
The  sheer  energetic  impact  of 
their  playing  combined  with  a 
grasp  of  the  piece's  musical 
events  to  produce  a  superbly 
exciting  rendition. 

The  Brahms  sonata  has  a  less 
externalized  level  of  rhetoric. 
The  full  house  at  Slosberg, 
which  was  otherwise  responsive 
and  spontaneously  enthusiastic, 
didn't  quite  react  to  this  piece's 
type  of  subtlety.  Emotionally, 
a  hesitant,  unindulgent  (almost 
ascetically  so)  lyricism  governs 
the  music.  The  functions  of  its 
phra.ses  are  ambiguous  and 
reminiscent,  rather  than  expos- 
itory. The  usual  lush,  "giving" 
performance,  e.g.  Isaac  Stern's 
recording,  makes  aimless  mush 
out  of  this  music.  However, 
when  played  as  Zsigmondy- 
Ni.ssen  did,  the  music  emerges 
as  unified  and  incredibly  mov- 
ing. 

To  observe  the  m  i  n  i  s  c  u  1  e 
changes  in  their  pacing  of  the 
rhythmic  figure  that  governs 
the  first  and  last  movements, 
was  to  experience  the  nostalgic 
aspect    of    transformation    that 


motivates  the  music.  Tlie  af- 
firmative, rather  than  merely 
reiterative  function  of  repeti- 
tion was  central  to  this  per- 
formance. Violin  vibrato  and 
general  volume  were  saved  for 
key  climactic  moments,  and 
each  phrase  had  its  organic 
place  in  the  whole.  This  was 
the  only  great  performance  this 
reviewer  has  ever  heard,  live 
or  on  records. 

The  "Kreutzer"  made  for  aa 
overwhelming  second  half.  This 
piece,  contrary  to  the  Brahms, 
receives  frequently  great  ren- 
ditions. Every  strong  violinist 
can  achieve  virtuosic  success 
and  even  some  genuinely  musi- 
cal excitement  in  a  perform- 
ance of  it.  How  many  instru- 
mentalists, however,  are  re- 
minded that  a  piano  part  at 
least  as  significant  as  the  vio- 
lin, dominates  the  music?  Mme. 
Zsigmondy's  pianism  was  the 
source  of  much  of  the  excite- 
ment here.  Her  power  and 
rhythmic  incisiveness  was  not 
at  all  restricted  or  inhibited  by 
her  obviously  engaging  fem- 
ininity. The  first  movement,  the 
core  of  the  piece,  was  an  illus- 
tration of  the  effective  synthe- 
sis of  pacing  and  dynamic  to- 
wards a  clearly  delineated 
exposure  of  the  musical  goals. 
A  subtle  sense  of  a  large  pulse 
unifying  and  sectionalizing  the 
music,  was  central  to  this  per- 

(Continued  on  page   10) 


ABSTRACTION 

By  JO   ANNE   WILLSON 

We  talk  too  much  of  serious  things, 

discussing  dead  philo.sophies 

or  what  the  new  compo.ser  had  to  say. 

in  mathematical  terms,  about  his  symphony. 

And  if  we  speak  of  love,  it  is 

indulgently  —  a  lap.se  in  thought 

perhaps,  a  useful  simile. 

"Did  you  hear  Resnova  play  the  sonata 
by  Kodaly?   How  exciting  ;.;ie  was. 
She  makes  the  cello  sing,  you  know, 
like  one  in  love." 

T  saw  Re.-^nova  play;  and  thought 

of  how  the  master  Kodaly 

would  have  closed  the  written  score. 

intent  upon  the  tapered  fingers 

and  their  motion,  more 

than  on  the  notes;  or  gazed  upon 

the  parted  lips  and  how  the  cello  fit 

against  the  inside  of  her  thigh  .  .  . 

And  when  we  sit  together  in  the  darkened  hall 
and  you  observe  my  dress  above  n»y  knee 
do  not  conclude  it  there,  as  if  to  say 

"She  delves  among  the  old  philosophies, 
and,  rapt,  hearing  Resnova  play, 
does  not  sec  the  way  the  cloth 
has  crept  above  her  knee." 

For  I  am  whispering  through  a  curvature  of  flesh 
and  wait  upon  you  in  the  old  melodic  way 

of  simple  love  —  to  lay  your  hand 
upon  my  naked  thigh,  so  it  may  feel 
the  language  quickly  throbbing  there 
without  the  need  of  dead  philosophies, 
or  theory,  or  thought,  or  serious  things. 
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in  the  most  convincing  of  per- 
formances. Indeed,  the  list  of 
.^ood  acting  jobs  runs  almost  as 
long  as  t'he  forty-member  cast 
list. 

Bump  and  Grind 

Howard  Bay's  direction  ac- 
centuates the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  sc  r  i  p  t . 
Where  the  play  is  simply  hol- 
low ringings  of  its  plot,  the 
performance      becomes      little 

more  than  an  animated  read- 
ing. Where  there  Is  real  dra- 
matic movement,  Mr.  Bay  em- 
ploys everything  from  stage 
pictures  to  dance  to  make  the 
play  even  more  exciting.  His 
effective  act-endings  (Act  I:  a 
realistic  bump  and  grind  num- 
ber in  the  strip  club;  Act  II: 
a  silent  movies-styled  dis- 
covery of  the  robbery;  Act  III: 
a  vociferous  epilogue  delivered 


by  the  entire  cast)  offset  their 
mundane  beginnings. 

Richard  Kerry's  revolving 
set  is  the  most  professional  at 
Brandeis  this  year  and  well 
handles  t'he  twelve  different 
settings  r^ecessary  for  the 
show.  Ron  Johnston's  dances 
seem  to  match  the  cleverness 
of  Arden's  lyrics  rather  than 
John  Addison's  inconsequen- 
tial music. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  Brandeis 
originality  and  talent  that 
makes  this  good  and  bad  play 
by  John  Arden  a  success. 
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upon(  as  is  the  case  with  Mr. 
Rose),  they  are  of  the  most 
fleeting  duration.  The  result  is 
that  cut-and-dried  separation 
of  the  functions  of  composer 
and  performer,  so  alien  to  the 
musical  experience,  and  so  de- 
structive to  the  musician's  own 
sensibilities.  Mr.  Rose  showed 
a   complete  disregard  of  some 


of  the  most  elementary  aural 
connections  in  the  music  he 
played.  A  level  of  musical  re- 
ceptiveness  present  in  many  of 
the  musically  untrained  was  ab- 
sent in  his  conceptions. 

Performers  like  Mr.  Rose 
make  a  mockery  of  the  intui- 
tive-Romantic school  of  per- 
formance popular  30  years  ago. 

He  is  nothing  but  a  banal 
shadow  of  a  great  tradition  that 
still  would  be  worthwhile  as  a 
comparative  standard  to  the 
more  abstract  schools  of  F>er- 
formance  today.  The  impulses 
and  ideas  in  19th  century  mu- 
sic are  desubstantiated  ad  ab- 
surdum  in  concerts  like  this. 
One  is  reminded  vividly  that 
the  romantic  alternative  might 
indeed  be  invalid  today.  Why 
did  Brandeis  Creative  Arts 
Week  have  to  be  the  agent  of 
this  distressing  reminder? 
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field  to  become  fliers.  When  we 
arrived  several  kites  were  al- 
ready aloft.  Some  kids  arrived 
with  a  kite  in  the  shape  of  a 
tetrahedron;  spiritual  sons  of 
Buckminster  Fuller.  Their  te- 
nacity in  getting  it  up  inspired 
us  and  we  bought  a  paper 
"Playmate  of  the  Skies,"  at- 
tached a  satin  tail,  and  let  fly. 
We  were  soon  looking  for  more 
string.  In  the  end  we  had  nine 
balls  of  string  tied  together 
and  our  kite  was  a  mere  speck 
in  the  sky.  Then  our  string  got 
tangled  on  the  science  quad. 
Up  to  Mr.  Goldsmith's  roof  we 
climbed.  (If  you  scream  into 
the  trap  door  there  the  whole 


building  resounds  like  a  great 
pipe  organ.)  Free  of  the  build- 
ing the  string  tangled  in  the 
trees  and  I  saw  the  kite  loop 
down  over  what  I  thought  to 
be  Cambridge,  but  later  in  the 
day  some  spectators  from  the 
lacrosse  match   returned  it. 

A  few  hours  rest  and  every- 
one was  getting  ready  for  the 

Temptations  concert.  The  Lords 
played  again  for  publicity.  Joe 
and  his  Professionals  accompa- 
nied the  Shirelles  who  sang  all 
the  songs  were  remember  from 
sixth  grade  and  looked  a  bit 
like  professionals  themselves. 
King  Curtis  tooted  his  horn. 
The  Temptations  sang  and 
danced  like  we  expected  them 
to.  So  fine.  Townies  and  hip- 
pies grooved  in  the  cheap  seats 
which  threatened  collapse  at 
every  downbeat.  The  Tempta- 
tions sweated  and  looked  good. 
We  sweated  and  felt  good. 
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1967:  a  new  report  on 
the  Velikovsky  controversy 


The  large  portals  of  science 

are  slowly  but  widely  opening  before 

the  non-conformist  of  yesterday. 


Over  16  years  ago,  Worlds  in 
Collision,  the  first  of  Immanuel 
Velikovsky's  books  was  published. 

"There  was  a  response  which 
for  intensity  and  hostility  was  un- 
equaled  in  twentieth  century  sci- 
entific history,"  writes  Robert  K. 
Kirsch,  Book  Editor,  Los  Angeles 
Times  (November  30,  1966). 
•*Yet  Dr.  Velikovsky  persisted 
against  massive  interdict  .  .  .He 
had  cut  across  disciplinary  lines 
seeking  synthesis,  utilizing  myth, 
ancient  history,  psychology  as  well 
as  geology,  physics,  astronomy  to 
formulate  his  cosmology  .  .  .  Yet 
the  new  information  gathered  in 
recent  space  probes  has  tended  to 
bear  out  his  projections  . .  .** 

David  Stove,  Senior  Lecturer  in 
Philosophy  at  Sydney  University, 
writing  in  The  Australian  (De- 
cember 31,  1966)  on  "Immanuel 
Velikovsky's  theory,  its  reception, 
and  its  subsequent  confirmations," 
says: 

•There  is  no  more  fascinating 
story  in  this  century  .  .  .  1  he  sci- 
entific establishment  reacted  with 
unparalleled  fury  ...  So  many 
having  made  knaves  of  themselves, 
it  is  gratifying  that  they  have  made 
fools  of  themselves,  too  .  .  .  Not 
only  have  the  professionals  failed 
utterly  in  their  attempts  to  show 
that  this  kind  of  theory  is  impos- 
sible; since  1950  many  of  the 
things  which  Velikovsky's  particu- 
lar theory  requires,  but  which 
were  totally  unexpected  on  re- 
ceived theories,  have  turned  out 
to  be  true.  Jupiter  does  suffer  ex- 
plosions of  enormous  energy;  Ve- 
nus is  far  hotter  than  anyone  else 
anticipated;  its  atmosphere  is  rich 
in  hydrocarbons;  its  motion  is 
anomalous  (the  rotation  being  ret- 
rograde) —  to  mention  only  a  few 
"confirmations.  Not  one  of  Veli- 
kovsky's predictions,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  turned  out  false  . . ." 

In  particular,  NASA  reports  of 
the  Mars  probe  (Mariner  IV)  and 
the  Moon  probe  (Lunar  Orbitcr) 
read  like  transcripts  of  the  sec- 
lions  on  Mars  and  on  the  Moon  in 
Velikovsky's  WorUs  in  Collision. 


*<An  intellect  too  bis 
to  be  ignored'^* 

"In  response  to  the  current  wave 
of  interest  in  the  theories  of  Dr. 
Immanuel  Velikovsky," a  seminar, 
"The  Works  of  Immanuel  Veli- 
kovsky," was  held  in  January  at 
Dartmouth  College,  under  the  Ex- 
perimental College  program.  As 
the  seminar's  program  said,  "Veli- 
kovsky's works  have  aroused  a 
controversy  of  major  proportions 
involving  the  entire  scientific  com- 
munity." Dartmouth  College  pro- 
fessors in  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Biblical  Studies,  History,  Anthro- 
pology, Biology,  Geology,  Archae- 
ology, Psychology,  Social  Sci- 
ences, and  History  of  Science, 
participated  in  the  seminar  on 
Velikovsky. 

Yale  Scientific  Afagazine  plans 
a  special  issue  dealing  with  Veli- 
kovsky and  his  v^ork. 

In  January,  1965,  Professor  H. 
H.  Hess,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, initiated  and  convened  the 
first  open  meeting  of  the  Cosmos 
and  Chronos  vStudy  and  Discus- 
sion Group,  devoting  it  to  Veli- 
kovsky's theories,  their  implica- 
tions and  reception.  Since  then 
such  groups  have  come  into  being 
on  many  campuses. 

Universities,  colleges  and  stu- 
dent organizations  request  Veli- 
kovsky's appearance.  At  Oberlin 
and  Swarthmore  colleges,  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Pittsburgh  University,  at 
Brown  University  (debate  at- 
tended by  an  audience  of  1,300) 
at  Princeton  University's  Grad- 
uate College  Forum,  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Temple,  Drew  and  Kent, 
Yale  and  Brandeis  Universities, 
his  lectures  have  been  attended  by 
record  audiences  and  have  left  a 
lasting  impression. 

He  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  faculty,  and  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  at  the  in- 
vitatiort  of  student  organizations, 
to  large  assemblies.  In  not  a  few 
universities  and  colleges  his  books 
arc  required  reading. 
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THE      JUSTICE 


M«y  16,  1967 


Zsigmondys 

(Centinued  from  Pa^e  8) 

formance.  Violent,  (but  never 
exaggerated  or  artificial)  con- 
trasts pervaded  this  rendition. 
This  was  never  at  the  expense 
of  organic  continuity  or  mod- 
ulatory subtlety  inherent  in  the 
music. 

The  slow  movement,  al- 
though beautifully  played,  and 
containing  original  and  well- 
executed  ideas,  was  not  ideal 
in  realization.  Simplicity  of 
phrasing  was  bypassed  in  favor 
of  a  slight  over-inflection.  The 
finale  was  once  again  a  joyous 
dialogue.  The  virtuosic,  but  al- 
ways flexible,  tempo  and  the 
dovetailed  phrasings  made  for 


a  marvelous  close  to  the  con- 
cert. 

The  Zsipfmondys  cannot  be 
categorized.  The  technical  bril- 
liance exhibited  is  merely  a 
tool  towards  a  unique  synthe- 
sis of  the  spontaneous  and  the 
intellectual.  Whether  they  pro- 
voke new  alternatives  in  inter- 
pretation, as  in  the  Bartok,  or 
provide  final  clues,  as  one  felt 
in  the  Brahms  and  first  move- 
ment of  the  "Kreutzer,"  this 
duo  is  always  convinced  and 
convincing.  The  name  Zsig- 
mondy  is  not  prominent  in  this 
country.  They  have  made  only 
one  commercially  available 
record:  The  Brahms  3rd  sonata, 
and  the  Schubert  Fantasy,  on  a 
fine  Lyrichord  release.  One  is 
amazed  that  this  sort  of  musi- 
cality  is  not  rewarded  by  some 


Goodbye  Charley 


(Continued  from  Pagre  7) 

arms  to  him,  saying  "Bye-bye," 
he  hugged  me  tightly  around 
the  neck  and  gave  me  an  open- 
nwuthed  kiss  on  the  cheek 
when  I  asked  for  it.  When  I  let 
go  he  backed  away  and  waved. 

"Bye-bye,  Shar,"  he  said. 

Julia  took  his  hand  and  they 
went  out  through  the  gate.  A 
jet  engine  whined  and  a  loud- 


greater  degree  of  fame. 

Brandeis  can  feel  honored  by 
this  happening-on-campus.  Let 
us  hope  it  becomes  an  annual 
event. 


speaker  crackled  something 
about  final  boarding  process.  I 
started  to  the  window  to  see 
what  last  I  could  of  Julia  and 
Jo-Jo,  but  when  I  turned  I  was 
looking  straight  into  the  eyes 
of  the  old  woman  from  the  lob- 
by. She  was  leaning  on  her 
cane  and  staring  at  me  like 
some  dark  and  misshapen 
angel.  I  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  shrugged  and 
she  shook  her  head  and  hobbled 
away. 

When  I  got  to  the  window, 
Jo-Jo  was  mounting  the  gang- 
way to  the  plane  with  Julia 
behind  him.  The  stewardess 
standing  at  the  cabin  door  was 


patient  with  his  four-legged 
bun¥bling  up  the  stairs  and 
from  where  I  was  I  could  see 
the  dazzle  of  the  smile  she  gave 
him  when  he  finally  reached 
the  top.  There,  he  put  his  hands 
on  his  hips  and  rocking  back 
slightly  looked  the  stewardess 
up  and  down  as  I  thought  I'd 
probably  done  once  or  twice  to 
his  mother.  Julia  tapped  him 
on  the  back  of  the  head  as  she 
passed  and  then  I  could  see  her 
hand  beckoning  to  him  from 
the  dimness  of  the  cabin.  Jo- 
Jo  peered  at  her  and  raised  his 
arms  like  wings  and  at  last  ran 
to  her  with  a  little  skip,  and  I 
heard  in  my  mind  a  squeal  and 
a  giggle  as  I  watched  him  dis- 
appear into  the  shade  of  the 
cabin  as  into  the  darkness  at 
the  bottom  of  a  dream. 
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<Centinacd  fr«in  Fa^c  2) 

it  was  brought  up — but  not 
even  a  motion  was  considered. 

One  reason,  though,  we  sub- 
mit a  poor  one,  for  not  con- 
sidering the  referendum  was 
the  *moral  urgency'  of  the  sit- 
uation. It  is  as  if  to  say — and 
quite  naively — that  if  this 
resolution  would  have  been 
passed  three  days  later,  after 
a  'successfur  referendum,  that 
it  could  have  made  any  differ- 
ence whatso'pver  with  regard 
to  'moral  urgency.* 

Student  Council  has  once  be- 
fore made  this  same  error — 
they  failed  to  take  a  referen- 
dum concerning  the  boycott. 
This  is  in  no  way  to  criticize  a 
boycott  which  wt?  all  sup- 
ported, but  rather  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  actions  or  rather  in- 
actions of  Council  to  take  a 
referendum. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased 
to  see  that  there  still  are  five 
members  of  Council  who  could 
not  be  buffaloed  by  what  De 
Tocqueville  has  termed  "the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.** 

Peter  Alter  '69 
Geoff  Belinfante  '69 
Martin    Fisher   '69 
Mel  Schwechter  '69 
May  16,  1967 


Baseball 

ICentiiiUMl  from  Page  12) 

Blanc  decided  to  see  what  he 
could  get  from  other  members 
of  his  staff.  Not  very  much,  it 
must  be  admitted,  as  Mark 
Hammerschlag  and  Joel  Lubin 
were  both  rather  wild,  walking 
nine,  hitting  five  and  allowing 
ten  hits  between  them.  Includ- 
ed was  a  thirteen  run  outburst 
in  the  eighth  inning.  Both 
pitchers  were  greatly  damaged 
by  nine  errors,  a  fraction  of  the 
sixteen  made  all  game  by  the 
Judges.  Dick  Paige  cleaned  up 
the  mess  in  Uie  ninth  and  got 
B.U.  to  hit  the  ball  on  the 
ground,    resulting    in    one    of 

three  double  plays  pulled  oil  by 
the  team. 

The  Brandeis  attack  consist- 
ed »f  three  hits.  Jon  Beren- 
son  drove  in  the  lone  run  with 
a  fifth-inning  single.  Berenson, 
who  has  been  a  steadying  in- 
fluence on  the  team  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  is  im>w  bitting 
a  gaudy  .381. 

By  Saturday,  LeBlanc  de- 
cided it  was  time  for  a  change, 
a  radical  change.  Hector  Mart- 


Track 

4  Continued  from  Page  12) 

Charles    Vidich     demolished 

the  pole  vault  record  clearing 
126"  in  the  Brandeis  Invita- 
tional. In  his  thrt?e  remaining 
years  of  college  competition, 
Charlie  should  rank  as  one  of 
the  top  pole-vaulters  in  New 
England. 

Michael  Kelley,  another 
freshman  star  has  run  52.8  in 
the  quarter  mile  despite  mumps 
and  a  severe  muscle  pull.  Other 
freshman  high  scorers  were  Rob 
Litrounik  and  Fred  Poneman. 
man. 

Another  detrimental  factor 
was  the  coincidence  of  spring 
vacation  with  the  middle  of 
the  competitive  season.  Be- 
cause of  the  vacation,  the  team 
could  not  practice  together, 
and  many  of  the  runners  had 
no  training  facilities  at  home. 

Nevertheless,  the  1967  sea- 
son was  far  from  discouraging. 
There  were  more  than  twenty 
members  of  the  team,  twice 
the  number  of  last  year's  team. 
In  the  future,  the  team  ex- 
pects more  meets  per  season 
and  a  larger  number  of  dual 
and  triangular  meets.  With 
more  small  meets  individual 
team  members  will  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  compete. 

Aside  from  the  two  seniors, 
Harvey  Ross  and  Chris  Ray, 
everyone  should  be  back  next 
season.  Next  year's  freshmen 
contingent  appears  even  strong- 
er than  this  year's.  Trackmen 
of  the  class  of  1970  scored 
more  points  in  the  Brandeis  In- 
vitationiil  than  those  of  any 
other    class. 

Highlights  of  recent  meets: 
May  3  Greater  Boston  Cham- 
pionships: Branigan  came  with- 
in one  second  of  the  Brandeis 
two-mile  record  with  a  time  of 
10:08  Ross  placed  second  in  the 
lonfj  jump.  Vidich  placed  sec- 
ond in  the  frosh  pole  vault  and 
fifth  in  frosh  hop,  step,  and 
jump. 

May  C:  WPI  (96),  NicLols 
(53),  Brandeis  (43),  New  Hav- 
en (0)  —  by  default.  Ross  has 
two  2nds  (high-jump,  200, 
100),  Vidich  two  firsts  (pole 
vault,  hop  step),  Branigan  two 
2nds  (mile,  2  mile). 
May  10:  Bates  (99),  Boston 
State  (62),  Brandeis  (20)  B*nt- 
ley  (0)  —  by  default.  Earner, 
Brandeis  beat  Bentley  handily 
in  the  Brandeis  Invitational. 


Sailing 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

doin,  and  Stonehill.  Finishing 
ahead  of  Georgetown  is  partic- 
ularly impressive  as  G(M)rge- 
town  finisJied  second  to  Prince- 
ton in  the  Nationals  this  year. 
Ahead  lor  Brandeis:  a  great- 
ly extended  sailing  program, 
including  instruction  lor  all  in- 
terested parties'  women's  com- 
petition, a  fleet  of  seven  new 
420's  set  to  sail  on  Roberts  Bay. 
A  meeting  held  earlier  this 
year  drew  over  100  students, 
and  even  more  are  expected  to 
participate  once  the  program 
is  on  its  way. 


inez  was  benched,  George  Frost 
moved  over  to  third,  while 
Paige  covered  George's  spot  at 
short,  and  freshman  Rick  Horo- 
witz made  his  first  college 
start. 

Horowitz  was  touched  for 
five  hits,  six  runs  (four  earned) 
in  the  first  inning,  and  lasted 
until  the  fourth.  At  that  point, 
a  walk,  two  infield  errors,  and  a 
base-hit  up  the  middle  brought 
in  Eric  Epstein  and  then  Jon 
Spack,  who  finally  retired  the 
side  after  ten  runs  had  scored. 
Spack  and  Jon  Shamres  fin- 
ished out  the  game,  and  Sham- 
res  did  a  fine  job  until  he  tired 
in  the  ninth. 

A  look  at  the  statistics  for  the 
season  is  disheartening,  to  say 
the  least.  The  team  batting  av- 
erage is  an  anemic  .197,  while 
the  fielding  average  has  fallen 
to  .837.  The  team  has  scored  21 
runs  and  given  up  114,  only  58 
of  which  have  been  earned. 

Martinez  cleaned  out  his 
locker  after  the  Bates  game  and 
will  not  be  available  for  the 
final  two  games.  He  said,  "I 
don't  feel  like  playing  ball  any- 
more." 

Hopefully  the  rest  of  the 
team  will  feel  like  playing  and 
will  try  to  do  something  to  re- 
move the  sour  taste  before  the 
season  is  over. 


Lacrosse 

shot.  Winchester  came  back 
again  to  narrow  the  lead  to  one 
goal.  Brarwleis  was  plagued 
with  a  rash  of  penalties  in  the 
waning  minutes  of  the  game 
forcing  them  to  play  with  one 
less  player.  Fortunately,  the 
man  down  defense  led  by 
Howie  Beckman,  stifled  all 
scoring  attempts  by  Winches- 
ter. For  the  game,  Brandeis 
took  23  shots,  Winchester  26 
shots,  and  Shulman  had  13 
saves. 

The  University  of  Connecti- 
cut, one  of  the  major  powers 
in  the  NE  Lacrosse  region, 
completely  outclassed  an  in- 
jury-ridden Brandeis  club.  U 
Conn.,  showing  great  speed 
and  amazing  passing  ability, 
quickly  put  the  game  out  of 
reach  by  scoring  five  goals  in 
5V4  minutes.  At  the  half  the 
score  was  12-2.  However, 
Brandeis  played  hard  through- 
out the  game  and  the  few 
times  that  the  Lall  was  at  the 
Brandeis  attack  end  of  t^e 
field  the  Judges  showed  that 
the  team  was  passing  well.  Out- 
standing in  defeat  for  Bran- 
deis was  Larry  Shar,  who 
came  on  in  the  second  half  to 
score  two  goals. 
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Sailing  Club  Breezes 
Into  Triangular  Win 


By  JIM  JENNINGS 


The  Brandois  Sailing  Club* 
closed  out  a  highly  successful 
season  in  fine  style  last  week- 
end and  already  is  looking  for- 
ivard  to  even  better  things  for 
the  coming  year. 

A  triangular  meet  including 
Nichols  College  and  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  was 
the  occasion  for  the  win,  as 
Dave  Halberstadt  and  Dave 
Rouslin  skippered  three  com- 
plete races  and  six  starts  and 
won  all  of  them. 

Thus  the  Sailing  Judges,  rep- 
resented by  Halberstadt,  Rous- 
lin, Dan  Perlman  and  Jack 
Rose,  climaxed  a  month  of 
competition  that  saw  excellent 
performances  in  three  competi- 
tions. 

On  April  16,  the  New  Eng- 
land Intercollegiate  Sailing  As- 
sociation Championships  for 
Associate  Members  held  at  Em- 
erson College  was  quite  a 
show  of  strength,  as  the  team 
went   undefeated   in   all   races. 


When 

you*ve  had 

cafeteria 

and  dining 

room  food 

up  to 

here . . . 

come  here. 


This  is  a  delightful  place, 
with  lots  of  warmth,  atmos- 
phere and  wonderful  food. 

We  feature  steak  served 
6  delicious  ways  and  broiled, 
stuffed  lobster.  Not  to  mention 
other  great  seafood.  Crisp 
salads.  Knockout  desserts. 
We  have  imported  and  i 

domestic  draught  beers,  too. 
Along  with  exotic  cocktails, 
in  case  you're  so  inclined. 
What's  more,  we're  practically 
just  around  the  corner.  With 
all  the  free  parking  you 
can  use. 

Come  soon  . . .  even  if  youVo 
not  out  to  impress  someone 
special.       c  1 1 

I  he 

^tcakQrillc 

S^  WALTHAM 
CHARTER  HOUSE 

EXITS  41  AND  48^.  KOUTE  1?S« 

WINTEN  STREET  •  FREE  PARKING 

MQTEl  CORPQMTIOW  or  OMERICO 


Associate  membership  in 
NEISA  is  no  reflection  on  the 
team's  ability,  but  merely  the 
ranking  given  those  schools 
who  do  not  have  enough  boats 
to  host  competitions  of  their 
own.  In  fact,  things  were  so 
one-sided  that  many  races  were 
stopped  before  their  official 
completion. 

The  weather  for  the  NEISA 
competition  was  bleak  and 
rainy,  and  the  vacation  break 
did  nothing  to  improve  condi- 
tions. Poor  winds  curtailed  the 
first  day's  NEISA  competition 
for  the  Friis  Trophy  at  Tufts 
on  May  6  and  7.  Only  two  races 
could  be  held  the  first  day,  and 
five  races  were  scheduled  for 
the  wrap-up. 

In  class  A  competition  (the 
[teams  are  arbitrarily  broken 
up  into  classes  A  and  B)  Dan  i 
Perlman  skippered  to  a  first, 
two  seconds,  and  two  thirds. ' 
In  class  B,  Dave  Rouslin  pulled 
a  first,  two  seconds,  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth.  | 

In  overall  scoring,  the  sailors  j 
finished  third  out  of  nine  teams, 
losing  to  Northeastern  and  N.Y.  [ 
Maritime,    and    besting    Tufts,  i 
^.\5  ,   B.C.,   Georgetown,   Bow-  | 

(Continued   on    Pag:e    11)       | 

Harriers  End 

Season  With 

Bright  Moments 

Xhe  Brandeis  outdoor  track 
team  improved  on  last  year's 
record,  despite  a  number  of  ill- 
nesses and  injuries  which  re- 
moved some  of  the  best  Varsity 
and  junior  varsity  members 
from  competition  during  much 
of  the  s'jason.  Harvey  Ross, 
long  jump  and  sprint  cham- 
pion, severely  pulled  a  thigh 
muscle  during  meet  in  Janu- 
ary and  was  unable  to  com- 
pete regularly.  Mike  Kelly 
and  Jon  Gage  contracted  the 
mumps  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  and  Gage  was  out  for  the 
season.  Ken  Smith  missed  a 
portion     of     the     season     with 

j  mononucleosis.    Several     other 
team    members   also    missed 

I  training    and    competition    be- 
cause of  minor  injuries. 

Generally  intemperate  spring 
weather  was  another  key  fac- 
tor in  this  year's  outdoor  track 
season.  Aside  from  the  East- 
erns, it  rained  at  every  meet. 
Despite  the  weather  and  the 
resulting  track  and  field  con- 
ditions, records  were  broken 
during  the  season. 

(Continued   on    Page    11) 


Lacrossemen  Top  Winchester^  5-4; 
Dropped  by  Strong  U.  of  Conn.  Team 

Bj  THE  STICKMAN 

This  past  week,  the  Lacrosse  team  split  a  pair  of  games,  beating  Winchester  5-4  and 
losing  to  U.  Conn.  19-5.  With  one  game  remaining,  the  record  stands  at  6-3.  The  first  quarter 
of  the  Winchester  game  was  played  almost  to  a  standstill,  but  Winchester  succeeded  in  scor- 
ing a  goal  with  one  second  left  in  the  quarter  as  their  crease  attack  man  took  a  pass  and 
dribbled  it  into  the  corner  of  the  goal.  Early  in  the  second  quarter,  Winchester  scored  again, 
as  Steve  Shulman  had  to  come  out  to  hit  a  m  an  open  on  the  crease  as  he  received  a  pass. 
But  he  succeeded  in  getting  off  the  shot  as  he  w  as  falling  into  the  empty  goal.  Down  2-0,  Bran- 
deis quickly  came  back  to  score  by  half-ti  me.  Rick  Brodsky  took  a  pass  from  Jon  Bern- 
stein and  whizzed  a  shot  past  the  goalie's  head  to  register  Brandeis'  first  tally.  With  three 

-minutes  remaining   before  tb^ 

half,    Bernstein   came    around 


Batsmen  Battered: 

Left? 


from  behind  and  tied  the  scone. 
At  2:14  into  the  second  half, 
Brodsky  again  scored  on  a 
high-board  shot  from  about  10 
yards  out.  Winchester  came 
back  and  tied  the  score  a  few 
seconds  later.  Rick  Fishman 
scored  on  a  .skipping  bouncer 
to  put  Brandeis  ahead  by  one. 
Larry  Shar,  standing  on  the 
crease,  took  a  pass  from  Fish- 
man  and  scored  as  he  was  be. 
ing  hit  on  a  well  executed 
(Continiued   on    Page    11) 


Kevin  Andcn^on  fiotfoots  it  aroiind  third  against  Northeastern 

last   Tuesday    afternoon.     Catching   against    B.U.    on    Friday, 

Kevin  injured  his  right  hand  and  is  lost  jor  the  rest  of  the 

season. 

4. 

There  are  two  games  remain- 
ing for  the  Brandeis  baseball 
team  this  year,  and  it  seems 
that  much  of  the  early  season 
optimism,  the  "wait  until  next 
game"  attitude  that  has  been  so 
evident  all  year,  has  been  lost. 

If  the  team  had  gone  search- 
ing for  reasons  for  a  letdown, 
it  cauld  not  have  found  any  bet- 
ter than  the  two  games  against 
B.U.  and  Bates,  lost  by  scores 
of  28-1  and  26-4  resipectively. 
Just  about  anything  that  could 
have  gone  wrong  did,  and  one 
wonders  whether  the  team  can 
pull  itself  back  together  for 
this  afternoon's  game  against 
MIT,  or  Thursday's  wrap-up 
when  Jim  Boyce  will  pitch  his 
last  college  game  against  Har- 
vard. 

The  week  began  in  fairly 
ordinary  style.  On  Tuesday, 
Mitch  Pressman  allowed  North- 
eastern two  earned  runs,  as  did 


his  mound  opponent,  in  seven 
innings.  But  there  was  one  ma- 
jor difference.  P  r  e  s  s  m  a  n's 
mates  chipped  in  with  five  er- 
rors leading  to  five  unearned 
runii,  and  the  Batsmen  went 
down,  7-2. 

Thursday  the  rains  came, 
wiping  out  a  4-0  defeat  against 
Tufts,  and  the  team  was  in  good 
spirits.  Had  they  known  what 
was  to  come,  Mitch  and  the  rest 
of  the  team  might  not  have 
come  out  of  the  locker  room  for 
the  rest  of  the  week.  Tlie  rains 
were  heavy  enough  to  move  the 
B.U.  game  to  a  dry  Auburndale 
Field  Friday  afternoon,  and 
Pressman  started  with  two 
days  of  rest.  B.U.  scored  six 
runs  in  the  first  two  innings, 
one  of  which  could  charitably 
be  called  earned,  and  Coach  Le- 

( Continued   on    Page    11) 
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Distaff  Fencers 
Finish  Season 
As  Champions 

The  Brandeis  Women's  Var- 
sity Fencing  Team  climaxed  an 
undefeated  season  by  captur- 
ing the  New  England  Women's 
Intercollegiate  Team  Fencing 
Championship  for  the  second 
time  in  a  row. 

In  the  first  of  two  rounds, 
the  highly  rated  MIT  and 
Rhode  Island  College  teams 
were  unexpectedly  eliminated, 
along  with  RadclilTe  and  Jack- 
son. The  Brandeis  Team,  con- 
sisting of  Captain  Randi  Her- 
eld,  Rita  Pastore,  and  Bitsy 
Schultz,  remained  undefeated. 
Their  sharpest  competition, 
however,  came  from  West- 
brook,  whose  one  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Judges  put 
them  in  second  place.  Boston 
College  and  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  were  third  and 
fourth  respectively. 

Brandeis  was  the  first  school 
in    the    New    England    area    to 
have   a    women's    fencing    pro- 
gram.   It   was  started,    in   fact, 
by  Mrs.  Lisel  Judge,  Women's 
I  Fencing  Coach,  who  has  taugiit 
I  not  only  Brandeis  students,  but 
j  most    of    the    other    college 
j  coaches  in  the  area.  Although 
I  several  members  of  the  varsity 
I  squad,  the  pool  from  which  the 
I  leaving  this  year,   the   promis- 

I  leaving   this  year,   the   prosim- 
ing  showing  of  the  JV  team,  at 

I I  h  e  i  r  Team  Championships, 
I  makes  next  year's  prospects 
'  look  good. 
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Valedictorian 

Dr.  Sachar  has  agreed  that  future 
valedictorians  will  be  chosen  by  the 
seniors  from  the  top  students  of  the 
class  by  means  of  a  poll,  occording  to 
8ob  Sherman,  a  memtier  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  been  negotiat«ng  with 
Dr.  Sachar  on  the  valedictory.  He 
said  that  Or.  Sachar  feels  that  the 
role  of  the  valedictory  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  occosion.  In  the 
coming  year.  Student  Council  should 
define  this  role.  Dr.  Sachar  will  also 
create  some  sort  of  suggestive  role 
tn  determining  sp>eakers  chosen  from 
the  list  of  honorary  degree  recipients. 
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Vietnam  Summer 

Itie  Collection  oi  room  keys  for 
Vietnam  Summer  netted  approxi- 
mately $600,  which  will  tie  used  to 
support  a  Waltham  Project  of  Viet- 
nam Summer  Seniors  who  wish  to 
contribute  are  urged  to  contact  Eliza- 
beth Alexander. 


As  the  result  of  o  discussion  with 
Dr  Norton  Long,  a  group  of  Brandeis 
students  are  planning  to  engage  in 
political  activities  next  year  as  a 
means  of  effectively  opposing  the  war 
in  Vietnam  The  group  plans  to  work 
for  peace  delegates  to  the  Democra- 
tic and  Republican  conventions.  Stu- 
dents who  have  time  over  the  summer 
are  encouraged  to  do  work  of  this 
kind,  students  interested  in  summer 
work  in  the  Boston  area  next  year 
are  asked  to  contact  David  Gerstel 
'68  via  the  student  moilroom  over 
the   summer. 


Brondeis   Universify 
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Students  Volunteer  Aid:  Tuition,  Living  Fees  to  Rise  in  '68 
For  Harvest  in  Israel  $6  JMilJion  Deficit  Is  JMaior  Factor 

Bv    NINA    MAYKR  + J 


By    NINA    MAYER 

Fifty  to  sixty  Brandeis  stu- 
dents had  expected  to  join  an 
international  campaign  to  help 
Israel  during  its  current  crisis. 
People  from  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States  are  vol- 
unteering to  take  civilian  jobs 
to  release  Israelis  for  service 
in  the  army.  Since  the  United 
States  has  banned  travel  to  any 
belligerent  country,  sponsors  of 
the  program  are  uncertain  how 
or  whether  any  who  have  not 
already  left  will  be  able  to  go 
to  Israel. 

On  the  Brandeis  campus, 
there  has  been  much  faculty 
and  administration  activity.  A 
faculty  steering  committee  has 
been  established,  and  it  is  look- 
ing into  possibilities  for  rais- 
ing funds  for  Israel,  starting  a 
bloodmobile,  organizing  a  skills 
registry,  and  communication 
with  Congressmen  about  the 
situation.  They  are  also  plan- 
ning, according  to  Dr.  Herman 
Epstein,  committee  co-chair- 
man, an  academic  analysis  of 
the  situation,  in  the  hopes  of 
preparing  a  framework  for  the 
solution  of  the  war  The  work 
here  is  bipartisan:  they  will  be 
prepared  to  do  construction  and 


The  major  agency  in  Boston 
sponsoring  the  groups  this  sum- 
mer is  the  Student  Summer 
Work  Project  of  the  Zionist 
House,  which  is  under  the  aus 


By  CHUCK  GOLDFARB 

Tuition  and  room  and  board 
charges  will  be  increased  be- 
ginning with   the   1968-69   aca- 


* 


pices  of  the  Jewish  Agency.  The!  demic    year,    if    the    Board    of 


program,  which  now  advertises 
"Harvest  time  in  Israel,"  has 
existed  for  years,  but  has  now 
greatly  expanded  to  meet  the 
current  crisis. 

Most   of   those  going    in    the 
program    this   summer   will   be 
students.  They  will  be  assigned 
(Continued   on   Pag;e   3) 


Trustees  approves  an  adminis- 
t  r  a  t  i  V  e  recommendation  in 
its  June  meeting.  The  rises 
will  be  "linked  with  a  guaran- 
tee of  scholarship  increases," 
according  to  University  Presi- 
dent Abram  Sachar. 

When  advised  of  the  impend- 
ing     increases,      the     Student 


Council  executive  board  ac- 
cepted them  with  the  condition 
that  services  be  maintained  at 
least  at  present  levels. 

In  a  Justice  interview.  Dr. 
Sachar  discussed  the  necessity 
of  the  rises,  which  are  tenta- 
tively set  at  $200  for  tuition 
and  $100  for  room  and  board. 
Tiie  University  is  presently 
running  at  a  $6  million  annual 
deficit — budgeted  expenditures 
have  reached  $18  million, 
while  assured  income  for  this 


War 


70 


We  Won 


The  end  of  the  seimester  has+- 


seen  a  marked  rise  in  manifes- 
tations of  faculty  opposition  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Over 
120  faculty  members  have 
signed    a    statement    in    Which 

^    ^ they    express    their    opE>osition 

reconstruction  work  in  both  Is- 1  to  the    war   and   join   together 
rael  and  the  Arab  countries.  In'  to  form   The  Brandeis  Faculty 


addition,  150  Brandeis  faculty 
members,  including  Dr.  Sachar, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  His- 
tory department,  have  joined 
with  3500  academics  in  signing 
a  national  protest  to  the  war  in 
Israel. 

Plans   are   uncertain    for    the 
Hiatt  program  to  Israel,  accord 


Group  to  Oppose  the  War  in 
Vietnam.  In  addition,  a  faculty 
petition  expressing  respect  for 
those  students  signing  "We 
Won't  Go"  statements  has 
gained  70  signatures. 

The    Faculty    Group    to   Op 


ing  to  Rabbi  Leonard  Zion,  pro- 1  pose  the  War  plans  to  conduct 
gram  director.  Fifty  students !  opposition  to  the  war  next 
are  scheduled  to  go,  including  year.  The  group  will  hold  a 
21     from     Brandeis.     Although    meeting    over   the    summer    to 


they  had  originally  been  given 
government  permission  to  leave 
early,  the  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er the  group  will  leave  July  5 
has  been  postponed  until  June 
23. 


di.scuss  plans  for  organization 
and  action.  The  group  will  be 
concerned  with  issues  center- 
ing on  Vietnam.  The  group  is 
planning  to  send  out  appeals 
to  the  parents  of  students,  ask- 


ing them  to  contribute  $30  to 
support  students  working  in 
Vietnam  Summer.  The  steering 
committee  of  the  Group  in- 
cludes Rabbi  Axelrod,  Martin 
Halpern,  Joseph  Berliner,  Max 
Chretien,  Joan  Ecklein,  and 
Jay  Keyser. 

The  petition  to  support  sign- 
ers of  the  "We  Won't  Go" 
statement  came  two  weeks 
after  140  Brandeis  students 
had  declared  their  intention 
not  to  serve  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States 
while  it  is  engaged  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  (For  the  petition 
and  its  signers,  see  page  2.) 

Following  is  the  text  of  the 
Faculty  Group  to  Oppose  the 
War  in  Vietnam's  statement: 

The  Brandeis  Faculty  Group 
To  Oppose  the  War  in  Vietnam 
consists  of  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Brandeis  University 
who  have  joined  together  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  ac- 
tive opposition  to  our  govern- 


ment's war  policy  in  Vietnam. 

We  urge  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam, 

We  urge  all  involved  parties, 
the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ments of  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  to  agree  to 
immediate  and  unconditional 
negotiations  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United    Nations. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a 
statement    by    Professor    Larry 

(Continued    on    Page    2) 


year  will  be  only  $12  million. 
Assured  income  consists  of 
tuition  receipts,  room  and 
board  receipts,  sponsored  re- 
search grants,  and  endowment 
income. 

The  gap  must  be  breached 
by  personal  contributions  to 
avoid  an  increase  in  charges  to 
students.  The  administration 
was  already  contemplating  a 
tuition  rise  when  the  Israeli 
crisis  erupted.  As  a  result  of 
the  Middle  East  hostilities, 
many  would-be  donors  are  di- 
verting their  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  Israel.  The  need 
for  tuition  and  room  and  board 
increases  has  thus  been  inten- 
sitied. 

High  interest  rales  have  also 
added  to  the  University's 
deficit.  When  monies  are 
pledged  for  buildings,  they 
are  paid  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years.  Since  the  University 
must  pay  the  costs  of  con- 
struction immediately,  it  is 
faced  with  huge  loans  which, 
even  at  prime  rates,  carry  a 
5%  charge.  For  the  $11  million 
science  complex,  for  example, 
annual  interest  costs  once  came 
to  as  much  as  $500,000,  dimin- 
ishing as  pledged  ni  o  n  e  y 
flowed   in. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will 
also  discuss  the  possibility  of 
rescinding  the  present  Bran- 
deis limitation  on  tuition  in- 
creases. 


Sachar  Names  Dean 
Over  Faculty  Protest 


Rodis  Named  Director  of  Athletics; 
Former  Football  Alt-New  Englander 


By   SUSAN  ABRAMS 

Nicholas  (Nick)  Rodis. 
special  assistant  for  Athletic 
Programs  in  the  Department  of 
State  the  last  five  years,  has 
been  named  Director  of  Ath- 
letics at  Brandeis  University, 
President  Sachar  has  an- 
nounced. 

Rodis  will  be  chairman  of  the 
departments  of  physical  educa- 
tion, intramurals  and  intercol- 
legiate athletics.  Current  staff 
members  will  serve  under  him. 

A  1949  Harvard  graduate  and 
native  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Rodis 
played  football  in  Cambridge 
with  New  York  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  and  former  presi- 
dential aide  Ken  ODonnell.  He 
coached  at  Huntington  Prep, 
American  International  College 
and  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut prior  to  accepting  an  ap- 
pointment by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  as  the  State 
Department's  specialist  in  ath- 
letics. 

In  his  principal  assignment, 
the  athletic  exchange  program, 
Rodis  coordinated  tlie  growing 
niunber  of  individuals  and 
teams  representing  the  United 
States  abroad  in  special  events, 


clinics  and   international ,  u  p  c  o  m  i  n  g  World  University 
games   and   championships.    He   Games 

has  been  involved  in  other  I  Rodis  played  in  the  North- 
projects  like  the  knotty  NCAA-  South  football  game  in  1944  as 
AAU  dispute,  where  he  acted  as|a  service  player  and  returned  as 


a  liaison  man  for  the  Govern 
menl  and  the  two  organiza- 
tions. Rodis  also  is  currently 
involved  in  preparation  for  the 


a  college  senior  in  1949  to  the 
same  classic.  He  was  all-New 
England  in  football^and  earned 
all-America  mention. 


By   STEVEN   KRAMER         * 

Dr.    Abram    Sachar    has    ap-    Justice, 
pointed    Lawrence    F'inkeistein 
as  Acting   Dean  of  the   Gradu- 
ate School,  despite   strong  fac- 
ulty opposition. 

The  President  has  the  right  to 
appoint  all  academic  deans,  but 
is  required  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Faculty  to  consult  with 
the  Faculty  Senate  before 
making  the  appointment.  The 
Faculty  Senate  was  unanimous- 
ly opposed  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Finkelstein  to  this  posi- 
tion, on  the  grounds  that  no 
one  should  be  appointed  as  an 
academic  dean  who  would  not 
be  qualified  to  serve  as  a  reg- 
ular member  of  the  faculty.  Mr. 
Finkelstein  has  not  yet  received 
his  Ph  D. 

In     an     interview     with     the 


Dr.  Sachar  .stated  that 
the  faculty  "looks  upon  the 
Ph  D.  as  a  union  card."  He 
claimed  that  a  compromise  had 
been  effected  by  appointing  Mr. 
Finkelstein  as  Acting  Dean  for 
(Continued   on    Page    4) 
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Water  seepage  entering  ^heffres  Hall  by  North  A-B  Lounge  duiiny  sLonn  on  May  23. 


The  Brandeis  University 
Student  C^ouncil  has  set  up 
a  Draft  Counseling:  Service 
for  any  male  students  who 
want  information  concern- 
ing the  Draft  System.  Any 
questions  pertaining  to  2-s 
deferments,  la,  1-y,  C-O, 
pre-induction  physicals,  or 
draft  resistance  may  be  sent 
to: 

Draft   Counseling   Serv- 
ice 

c/o  Brandeis  Student 
Council 

Brandeis  University 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154 
The  service  will  also  pro- 
vide information  concerning 
legal  rights,  and  the  form  of 
the  new  draft  law  as  .soon 
as  it  is  avaihible. 

Seniors  going  on  to  gradu- 
ate school  who  are  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  contact 
with  the  Brandeis  group  are 
asked  to  write  this  group 
throughout  the  year.  Any 
students  going  abroad  who 
would  like  to  forward  in- 
formation to  other  Brandeis 
students  are  asked  to  write 
to  the  Draft  group  so  that 
information  may  be  passed 
to  them  in  September. 
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Faculty  Statement 

We,  the  undersigned,  as  faculty  members  of  Brandeis  University,  wish  to  express 
our  respect  for  those  who  have  signed  the  "We  Won't  Go"  statement,  stating  their  de- 
termination not  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  while  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  the 
Vietnamese  War.  We  support  those  people  who,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  feel  obliged 
to  make  a  strong  protest  against  this  War. 


Israel 


The  State  of  Israel  is  the  victim  of  Arab  nationalism 
spurred  on  by  (-old  War  politics.  By  violating  international 
agreements  concerning  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba,  Nasser  cre- 
ated a  situation  in  which  compromise  became  impossible. 
The  onus  of  guilt  for  this  War  lies  with  Nasser  and  those 
foreign  powers  which  fanned  the  long-simmering  hatred 
of  the  Arabs,  in  the  hope  of  manipulating  the  situation 
for  their  own  purposes. 

It  is  clear  that  Israel  will  have  to  depend  largely  on 
its  own  resources,  and  on  the  assistance  that  its  friends 
will  provide.  We  support  all  efforts  to  aid  Israel  in  this 
conflict,  whether  they  involve  the  sacrifice  of  one's  time 
SLnd  money,  or  the  risking  of  one's  own  life. 

Time  for  Change 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  Brandeis  experience  when 
one  ceases  to  react  with  anger  at  situations  which  are 
clearly  wrong;  one  simply  begins  to  feel  a  sense  of  pro- 
found sadness  at  seeing  the  University  which  we  all  love 
being  kept  from  achieving  its  original  ideals. 

The  apiK)intment  of  a  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
whose  selection  was  unanimously  oppose<l  by  the  Faculty 
Senate  is  an  action  so  utterly  wrong,  so  utterly  unpolitic, 
that  one  wonders  how  it  could  i>ossibly  have  been  made. 
At  a  crucial  time  in  the  development  of  the  Graduate 
School,  it  is  shocking  to  see  a  man  with  nearly  no  academic 
experience  chosen  to  a  position  of  the  highest  academic 
honor  and  responsibility.  True,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  Jaw,  the  iVesident  has  the  right  to  make  any  appoint- 
ment he  wants  for  the  deanships.  His  only  responsibility  is 
to  consult  with  the  Senate.  Yet  one  can  hardly  imagine 
that  Dr.  Sachar  was  heeding  the  spirit  of  the  law  when  he 
politely  consulte<l  the  Senate,  only  to  totally  ignore  its 
advice.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Sachar's  grounds  for 
the  appointment  have  been  called  into  question  by  many 
people. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  a  President  to  play  games 
with  the  University.  For  too  long  he  has  dismissed  criti- 
cism as  vilification,  responsible  change  as  revolution. 
Either  Brandeis  must  transcend  the  pettiness  and  lack  of 
taste  which  has  characterized  its  administration  in  the 
past,  or  it  will  forego  its  chance  to  become  a  great  and 
innovative  force  in  modern  education.  Either  the  Presi- 
dent will  give  up  the  dictatorial  use  of  his  near-absolute 
power,  or  he  will  drive  away  those  people  who  want  to 
make  the  University  into  a  true  community.  If  one  treats 
the  academic  fellowship  as  a  business,  it  will  be  reduced  to 
a  business. 

It  has  been  privately  admitted  even  in  some  Adminis- 
tration circles  that  this  University  will  not  experience  a 
meaningful  change  for  the  better  until  the  politics  of 
personality  and  authoritarianism  are  replaced  by  the  spirit 
of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation.  Such  a  change  in  policy 
may  also  require  a  change  in  personnel.  All  of  us  who 
love  the  University  await  such  a  change. 

Over  There 

The  Justice  welcomes  the  recent  outburst  of  student 
and  faculty  concern  with  the  Vietnamese  War.  This  war 
has  now  attained  such  immense  proportions  that  it  threat- 
ens to  engulf  us  in  a  worldwide  cataclysm,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  obscures  the  uq^(\  for  drastic  reform  at  home. 

Next  year,  both  students  and  faculty  must  proceed 
Ijeyond  the  signing  of  petitions,  which  seem  only  to  con- 
vince the  convinced,  to  actions  of  more  widespread  political 
significance.  We  salute  those  students  who  have  signed 
•*VVe  Won't  Go'  statements,  the  faculty  who  have  neclared 
their  supiM)rt  for  these  students,  and  the  faculty  who  have 
organized  the  Faculty  Group  to  Oppose  the  War.  We  hope 
that  these  actions  mark  the  beginning  of  a  well-organized 
opiK)sition  to  the  war  at  Brandeis.  Dr.  ling's  plan  of  work- 
ing for  the  election  of  peace  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  conventions  is  an  intelligent  idea  that  goes 
beyond  the  verbal  and  histrionic  levels  of  most  protests. 
We  must  think  less  of  putting  ourselves  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  the  war,  and  of  devising  eflficacious  ways  of 
bringing  it  to  a  close. 
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Misuse  of  Power 


(Continned  from  Page  1) 

Fuchs  for  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  Group 
to  Oppose  the  War: 

The  Administrations  policy 
on  Vietnam  is  a  horrible  mis- 
application of  the  use  of  power. 

This  is  to  take  nothing  away 
from  the  courage  and  decency 
of  thousands  of  Americans 
obliged  to  kill  and  be  killed 
for  a  policy  many  of  them  be- 
lieve to  be  right*  It  is  not  to 
deny  the  good  intentions  of 
President  Johnson  or  the  sym- 
pathy he  deserves  for  the  ter- 
rible burden  a  President  car- 
ries. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  is 
not  analogous  in  any  funda- 
mental way  to  Nazi  Germany's 
piecemeal  attacks  on  Europe, 
or  North  Korea's  attacks  on 
South  Korea.  In  Vietnam  we 
have  committed  our  power, 
honor,  and  blood  on  the  false 
premise  that  a  Vietcong  vic- 
tory would  lead  to  the  Chinese 
domination  of  Southeast  Asia. 
But    the    Vietcong    is   sot    the 


National  Liberation  Front;  the 
National  Liberation  Front  Is 
not  Hanoi;  more  importantly, 
Hanoi  is  not  Peking;  Vietnam 
is  not  Thailand;  and  the  Chi- 
nese have  enormous  problems 
of  their  own. 

The  American  people  can 
think  for  themselves.  We  do 
not  have  to  follow  blindly  a 
policy  that  has  failed  political- 
ly and  militarily  out  of  a  mis- 
guided sense  of  loyalty.  We  do 
not  have  to  believ\e  our  Presi- 
dent (without  doubting  his 
sincere  desire  for  peace)  who 
before  the  election  in  1964  said 
one  thing,  and  who  after  did 
the  opposite.  We  do  not  have  to 
agree  with  General  Westmore- 
land when  he  tells  us  there  is 
no  evidence  there  is  indigen- 
ous popular  support  for  the 
Vietcong.  Neither  Johnson  nor 
Westmoreland  are  the  best 
judges  of  the  success  of  Ad- 
ministration policy,  since  they 
have  a  biased  investment  in 
that  policy.  We  are  citizens  and 
they  work  for  us  We  have  an 
obligation   to  judge   their  per- 


formance. 

The  President  has  made  se- 
rious mistakes,  which  must  be 
owned.  Each  day  the  United 
States  becomes  more  deeply 
enmeshed  in  Vietnam  we  be- 
come more  vulnerable  every- 
where else. 

We  have  not  brought  dig- 
nity and  decency  to  the  Viet- 
namese people.  We  are  sacrific- 
ing them  at  home  and  are  in 
danger  of  having  them  dim- 
inished elsewhere.  For  the 
cause  of  anti-Communism — 
a  powerful  feeling  which  is 
very  real  for  most  Americans 
— we  have  lost  10,000  Ameri- 
cans, divided  our  country, 
manipulated  puppet  regimes  in 
South  Vietnam,  killed,  maimed, 
and  relocated  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  spent  billions  of 
dollars,  set  back  justice  and 
reform  at  home,  and  weakened 
America  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  name  of  reason, 
let  us  begin  to  de-escalate  this 
horrible  war  by  stopping  the 
bombing  ul  North  Vietnam. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Justice  Proised 

To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Justice  for  its  admirable  inter- 
pretive reporting  of  Herbert 
Marcuses  talk  at  Brandeis.  I 
was  especially  moved  by  Ed- 
ward Levy's  statement  which 
I  found  to  be  profoundly  clari- 
fying. The  appearance  in  a 
succeeding  issue  of  the  student 
"we  won't  go"  petition  consti- 
tuted an  impressive  response.  I 
would  congratulate  all  students 
who  thought  seriously  about 
signing  this  petition,  whether 
or  not  they  chose  to  do  so,  since 
it  clearly  involved  making  a 
serious  moral  choice  on  a  mat- 
ter of  great  consequence.  I  join 
in  spirit  with  the  students  who 
signed,  and  hope  that  their  ac- 
tion will  contribute  to  the 
groundswell  of  protest  against 
this  despicable  war. 

To  end  on  a  somewhat  hap- 
pier note,  it  strikes  me  that 
Steven  Kramer  and  his  staff 
have  earned  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  the  entire  Brandeis 
community  for  providing  us 
with  a  campus  newspaper  of 
exemplary  quality  during  the 
past  semester, 

Maurice  R.  Stein, 

Chairman, 

Sociology   Department 

May  23,  19«7 


But  if  I  may  borrow  Mr.  Gold-  some  much  needed  knowledge 

berg  s  technique  for  a  moment,  and   humility 

I      would      say      that      Messrs.  The  lack  of  intelligent  dra- 

Winant,    Jacobson,    and    Gold-  matic   criticism    in   the   Justice 

berg  would  be  more  palatable  this  year  is  totally  inexcusible. 

If    they    would    substitute    for  Alan  Mande  '67 

their  pomposity  and  cleverness  May  11,  1967 
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Reviewers 

To  ttie  Editor: 

The  oral  fixation  evident  in 
Mr.  Goldberg's  imagery  in  last 
week's  review  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute  ior    pertinent  comments. 
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When    I    came    to    Brandeis 

four  years  ago,  I  came  as  one 

obsessed  with  an  ideal.  Then  I 

was  a  scholar,  one  who  sought 

learning  for  its  own  sake,  who 

found  in  books  and  the  intel- 
lectual life  the  be  all  and  end 
all  of  his  existence.  No  matter 
how  much  one's  former  ideals 
seem  inadequate  and  incomplete 
upon  retrospection,  one  sees  in 
them  a  sort  of  pristine  purity, 
a  sacred  integrity.  In  my  four 
years  here,  my  quest  for  learn- 
ing has  taught  me  that  learning 
itself  is  not  sufficient. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  all 
thinking  men  to  see  their  ideals 
shatter  time  and  time  again. 
When  I  was  young,  I  was  very 
interested  in  astronomy,  I  loved 
to  look  up  at  the  stars  and 
planets,  and  even  built  a  tele- 
scope to  see  the  moons  of 
Jupiter  and  the  rings  of  Saturn. 
In  those  days,  when  I  looked 
at  the  black  evening  sky,  see- 
ing whatever  stars  could  be 
seen  through  the  smoke-filled 
atmosphere  of  the  city,  I  felt  a 
profound  harmony  between  my- 
self and  the  entire  universe.  In 
the  solemnity  of  the  night  sky 
one  could  feel  intimations  of 
some  cosmic  order,  some  heav- 
enly spirit.  But  finally  in  high 
school,  when  I  questioned  how 
God  could  coexist  with  evil, 
the  order  disappeared,  the 
meaning  evaporated  from  the 
night  sky,  I  put  my  telescope  in 
a  closet,  where  I  think  it  still 
remains. 

So  it  goes  with  ideals.  Once, 
in  a  poem  (I  have  always  loved 
poetry  but  written  it  very  bad- 
ly) I  said  that  each  man  places 
a  mold  upon  infinity  and  makes 
believe  that  it  fits.  And  then 
this  mold  becomes  his  univer.se. 
But  we  are  brutal  to  our  own 
images.  They  do  not  last.  I  re- 
member how  I  wanted  to  be  a  , 
railroad  engineer  when  a  child,  I 
then  a  rabbi,  an  astronomer,  i 
and  a  teacher.  In  each  of  these 
I  thought  to  find  total  fulfil- 
ment. I  still  want  to  be  a  teach- 
er, but  the  idea  of  complete 
self-realization  through  my  vo- 
cation is  no  longer  there, 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  a 
vivid  recollection.  I  don't  usu- 
ally reexperience  things  of  the 
past  so  strongly.  I  remember 
how  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
there  hai  been  a  large  lot  near 
my  house,  owned  by  Montefiore 
Hospital,  and  now  occuplied  by 
a  gas  station  and  a  parking  lot. 
But  at  that  time,  it  was  a  sort 
of  field,  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  Bronx,  to  be  sure,  but  filled 
with  little  fenced-off  gardens 
belonging  to  the  employees  of 
the  hospital.  I  was  very  anxious 
then  to  have  a  little  plot  of 
land.  Growing  radishes  in 
cream-cheese  boxes  on  the  win- 
dow sill  was  not  enough.  But 
for  some  reason,  I  was  not  able 
to  get  a  piece  of  land.  Behind 
it  all  there  was  the  unconscious 
longing  of  the  child  to  feel  part 
of  the  great  natural  process  of 
birth,  death,  and  regeneration, 
to  become  one  with  nature,  to 
find  meaning  within  the  life- 
process  itself.  How  much  of  our 
reasoning  and  thinking,  how 
much  of  our  need  to  make 
nioral  commitments  and  to 
martyrize  ourselves  comes  from 
the  frustrated  search  for 
meaning  in  life?  How  much  of 
our  life  is  rationalization  for 
frustrated  instinct? 

People  have  jokingly  accused 
me  of  being  a  man  of  the  18th 
century,  and  I  suppose  that 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
that.  I  admire  those  intellectu- 
als who  fought  against  the  ab- 
suroities  of  their  time,  bring- 
ing down  the  citadels  of  super- 
stition with  a  bon  mot,  or  clev- 
er repi  rtee.  But  there  was 
something  lacking  there,  a 
sense  of  the  wonder  of  life,  a 
yearning  for  the  infinite.  Rea- 
son was  suffocating.  It  is  the 
romantic  sense  of  striving,  to- 
gether with  the  rationalists' 
qpest  for  social  justice,  that  has 
motivated  the  last  generation 
of  hapless  intellectuals. 

It  is  well  to  carry  some  of 
the  hope  and  optimism  of  the 
past  into  our  own  times.  If 
ever  there  were  a  time  for  total 
cynicism  and  defeatism,  it  is 
now.  The  healthy  development 


of  man  starts  with  a  realization 
of  self  which  is  followed  by  the 
application  of  the  self  to  the 
world.  Hopefully,  private  and 
public  lives  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  same  time,  even 
complement  each  other.  Today, 
there  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
weage  between  those  who  act 
socially  and  those  who  live 
privately,  as  if  the  two  func- 
tions were  incompatible.  The 
hopelessnesii  of  the  world  pic- 
ture drives  many  into  privat- 
ism,  but  in  place  of  self-devel- 
opment, this  is  a  neurotic  pri- 
vatism  of  drugs,  practiced  by 
those  who  no  longer  have  faith 
in  the  richness  of  human  ex- 
perience, in  the  potential  of  a 
natural  development  of  sensi- 
bility. Those  who  work  for  so- 
cial change  are  frustrated  by 
the  apparent  impossibility  of 
changing  the  situation.  A  sense 
of  guilt  drives  many  of  them 
towards  self-abnegatiori,  a 
sense  of  the  hollowness  of  tneir 
lives  in  this  society  sometimes 
makes  them  forget  the  value  of 
their  lives. 

We  seem  to  see  the  lights  go- 
ing out  all  over  the  world.  We 
seem  to  feel  that  the  apocalypse 


is  coming.  We  don't  know  how 
to  cope  with  the  situation,  not 
the  old-line  politician  who 
thinks  that  he  can  still  pull 
strings,  not  the  hippie  who 
thinks  he  can  opt  out  without 
danger,  not  Marcuse,  who 
thinks  that  the  world  will  be 
saved  by  hippies,  not  the  an- 
tiquated young  revolutionary 
who  still  thinks  the  poor  and 
the  workers  and  the  Negroes 
are  ready  for  the  millenium. 
It  is  one  thing  to  foresee  the 
apocalypse,  another  to  know 
how  to  prevent  it.  We  are  really 
lost,  we  are  really  confused.  To 
overcome  centuric^s  of  guilt  and 
inhibition  and  morality  that  is 
a  travesty,  to  dispose  of  the 
fundamental  injustice  of  mod- 
ern society,  to  teach  men  how 
to  live,  this  seems  like  an  over- 
whelming task. 

We  seem  to  have  lost  hope, 
and  then  we  see  a  sunset,  or 
hear  a  great  piece  of  music,  or 
meet  a  wonderful  person.  And 
then  we  know,  almost  visceral- 
ly,  that  living  is  worth  all  the 
pain,  and  that  we're  going  to  do 
our  damndest  to  make  the  best 
of  it. 


Sr^t^r  fi  S^^nuir  fojaag 


At  the  Charles 


By  HARRY   KR£1SLER 

We  have  led  a  very  sheltered 
life  at  Brandeis;  for,  despite  its 
campus  intrigues,  a  university 
is  a  secure  retreat.  Here  our 
most  exasperating  problems 
have  been  primarily  personal 
and  academic;  our  most  signifi- 
cant political  experiences  in- 
volved brinkmanship  with  an 
administration  that  appeared 
ruthless  and  insensitive  in 
what  s<?emed  a  fanatical  zeal  to 
fulfill  some  master  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "great  non- 
sectarian  Jewish"  university. 

Now  these  university  in- 
trigues seem  trivial.  This  new 
perspcM^tive  is  more  than  a  mel- 
lowing that  comes  with  time  or 
a  withering  away  of  cynicism 
that  comes  with  age.  Rather,  in 
these  days  of  Vietnam,  concern 
centering  on  the  university 
seems  no  longer  of  paramount 
importance. 

Nonetheless,  one  feels  im- 
pelled to  set  down  some  ob- 
servations about  Brandeis  as  it 
was  during  that  brief  interval 
that  we  were  here.  What  is 
most  indelibly  etched  on  my 
memory  is  not  administration 
intransigence  or  student  revo- 
lution, not  the  committees  or 
the  achievements  of  a  brief- 
case-carrying student  leader- 
ship, but  rather  the  youth  and 
vigor  that  seemed  to  character- 
ize this  place.  But  Brandeis 
changed  considerably  while  we 
were  here  and  it  will  never  be 
the  same. 

Erik  Erikson  has  character- 
ized the  young  adult's  life  as 
the  time  of  identity  crisis  when 
the  individual  bridges  the  gap 
between  what  he  was  as  a  child 
and  what  he  will  be  as  a  man. 
Our  university  experience  was 
unique  to  the  extent  that  while 
as  individuals  we  sought  iden- 
tity confirmation,  so  did  our 
university.  While  we  were  here, 
the  young  university,  in  a  hur- 
ry to  grow  up,  did:  and  this.  I 
think,  was  both  inevitable  and 


unfortunate.  While  we  were 
here,  it  grew  with  bricks  and 
mortar,  buildings  and  more 
buildings,  and  all  the  time  it 
seemed  noore  concerned  about 
its  identity  formation  than  we 
were  with  ours. 


Toil  and  Trouble 


By   DICK  GOLDBERG 

Barbara  Garson's  MacBird 
is  very  possibly  one  of  the 
most  unique  theatrical  mix- 
tures ever  to  get  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage.  It  is  at  once  both 
barbed  and  corny;  sophisti- 
cated and  amateurish;  exciting 
and  boring.  Mrs.  Garson's 
idea  of  remaking  Shakespeare 
has  been  tried  thousands  of 
times  before — mostly  in  high 
school  auditoriums.  Fortunate- 
ly, she  has  more  sensitivity  to 
dramatics  than  do  most  high 
schoolers.  Her  play,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  highly  satirical  (and 
occasionally  almost  slander- 
ous) content,  is  interesting  in 
itself;  and  she  has  well  solved 
the  problem  of  the  rather  te- 
dious part  of  the  work  where 
everyone  is  simply  waiting  for 
the  witches'  prophecy  to  be 
fulfilled,  where  Shakespeare 
used  eloquent  poetry.  Garson 
empties  her  boiling  cauldron 
of  caustic  satire. 

But  even  the  clever  if  occa- 
sionally awkward  pen  of  Mrs. 
Garson  cannot  write  the  as- 
sassination of  John  Kennedy 
and  make  it  palatable  comedy. 
No  matter  who  she  whimsical- 
ly or  pointedly  accuses  of  the 
deed,  it  is  still  too  horrible  a 
fact  of  our  own  lives  for  us  to 
accept  in  this  context.  Mac- 
Bird's  part  in  the  act  is  played 
down  enough  so  that  one  can 
dismiss  it  as  either  a  (un)for- 
tunate  nrcessity  dictated  by 
the  playwrights  decision  to 
make  her  play  parallel  to 
MacBeth  or  the  logical  (yet 
hopefully  metaphorical)  ex- 
tension of  the  power-hungry 
character  MacBird.  The  big- 
gest problem  of  the  writing, 
however,  is  that  while  the 
lines  themselves  are  often 
funny,  the  play  is  not  a  com- 
edy. No  incident  in  it  is  humor- 
ous because  of  what  has  come 
before;  it  is  MacBeth  with 
gimmicks. 

Sight  Gags  and  Silliness 

Director  Michael  Murray 


Perpetual  youth  is  granted  to 
no  individual  or  institution. 
Moreover  institutions  are  estab- 
lished by  men  with  different 
enthusiasms  and  goals  than 
those  who  seek  to  change  insti- 
tutions already  established. 
For  awhile  we  sensed  a  Bran- 
deis that  mirrored  our  youth 
and  vigor.  Or  did  we?  For  a 
fleeting  second,  there  was  a 
glimpse  for  us  of  what  a  great 
university  is  and  should  be.  But 
universities  go  from  youth  to 
middle  age — a  reliable,  respect- 
able, static  middle  age  which 
lacks  the  vigor,  the  revolution- 
ary drive,  the  willingness  to 
change  that  characterize  the 
young. 

That  Brandeis  will  rank 
with  Harvard  and  Yale  in  the 
eyes  of  future  st^itus-seeking 
applicants  is  very  likely.  But 
the  important  question  that  no 
one  bothers  to  ask  is  whether 
this  is  what  Brandeis  should 
want.  Perhaps  it  is.  But  1 
think  not. 

Our  concern  for  this  univer- 
sity will  always  remain,  but 
right  now  the  world  presents 
more  important  moral  dilem- 
nias.  Students  of  a  university 
founded  by  Anru'rican  Jewry  do 
not,  during  the  Vietnam  war, 
have  to  be  reminded  what  the 
ambiguities  of  a  policy  of  na- 
tional interest  meant  in  Ger- 
many twenty  years  ago.  Nor 
do  we  have  to  be  reminded 
that  no  man  escapes  from  his- 
tory', least  of  all  the  t»ducated. 
Our  education  has  raised  basic 
questions  about  our  society  and 
our  way  of  life,  and  Vietnam 
has  become  the  focus  for  all  our 
doubts.  Vietnam  makes  clear 
the  obligation  to  make  our  txiu- 
cation  .socially  meaningful.  Now 
we  must  convert  tin?  per.M>nal 
and  moral  affirmation  we 
achieved  here  into  a  social 
one  that  extends  bt\vond  the 
university  community. 


Israel 


recognized  this  and  has  made 
it  the  identifying  mark  of  his 
direction.  The  first  act  of  the 
Charles  Playhouse's  MacBird 
is  so  full  of  sight  gags  and  sil- 
liness and  is  played  at  such 
a  sujjersonic  pace  that  one  feels 
that  he  is  not  watching  a  play 
but  just  a  very  bad  revue.  It 
is  also  in  the  first  act  that  we 
have  the  assassination. 

The  second  act  fares  much 
better.  The  tempo  is  more  re- 
laxed, the  actors  start  playing 
characters  instead  of  clipping 
off  lines,  and  Mr.  Murray  be- 
gins directing  a  play.  There 
are  even  a  few  moments  of 
pathos  which  instead  of  work- 
ing a,«?ainst  the  play,  comple- 
ment its  humor.  Tliis  seeming 
change  in  approach,  however, 
makes  the  acting  look  terribly 
inconsistent. 

In  the  first  act  almost  all  the 
cast  seem  like  one-dimensional 
parodies,  and  none  of  them  are 
good  at  it.  William  Lafe  is  an 
excellent  likeness  of  J.  F.  K., 
but  his  imitative  abilities  are 
limited.  Roger  Davis's  gim- 
mick of  sounding  like  Robert 
Kennedy  could  work,  but  he 
abandons  it  midway  in  his 
first  scene  and  picks  it  up 
again  in  his  last  speech,  Nancie 
Phillips  does  a  consistent  but 
poor  job  of  imitating  Lady- 
bird's voice. 


indiscreet  aAd  Infantile 
And  her  stage  spouse  played 
by  John  Seitz  (who  is  not  the 
MacBird  the  program  lists) 
wisely  chooses  not  to  mimic 
any  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  phy- 
sical characteristics,  but  in- 
stead to  present  a  mixture  of 
L.  B.  J.'s  indiscreet  lust  for 
power  and  infantile  desire  for 
attention.  Kevin  O'Neal  plays 
Ted  Ken  O'Dunc  as  a  little 
boy,  which  is  funny — the  first 
time  he  does  it. 

Fortunately,  all  the  cast 
looks  better  when  their  direc- 
tor stops  thinking  of  the  play 
as  one  big  illustrated  joke  and 
permits  them  to  act.  The  talent 
is  not  up  to  the  Charles"  stan- 
dards— only  a  few  of  the  cast 
are  from  the  resident  company 
— but  it  could  be  used  (di- 
rected) much  more  etli  cliN  civ. 
Hugh  Lester's  set  is  colorful 
and  a  good  match  for  the  play's 
satiric  tone.  And  Jeanne  But- 
ton's costumes  are  excellent 
comments  on  their  characters 
— from  the  leather  -  skirted 
MacBird  to  the  gangland- 
garbed  Presidential  advisers. 
John  Duffy's  music  runs  the 
gamut  from  average  to  poor, 
with  an  occasional  trip  into 
triteness.  It  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  amateurish  touches  that 
prevent  this  play  and  this  pro- 
duction from  being  a  success. 


(Continued  from  Pakge  1) 
work  on  kibbutzim  or  in  the 
city.  There  js  also  a  committee 
of  Boston  doctors  that  is  organ- 
izing trips  of  4  to  6  weeks, 
since  all  medical  help  is  being 
anxiously  .sought. 

The  campaign  is  not  limited 
to  undergraduates;  about  fif- 
teen grad  students  ar<'  now 
considering  going,  according  to 
Rabbi  Axelrad.  Some  faculty 
members  may  go  al.so.  Mondiiy, 
the  beginning  of  the  major 
fighting,  the  Zionist  Ilou.se 
processed  200-300  applications. 
The  scheduled  flight  for  Tel 
Aviv,  however,  carried  only  Is- 
raelis, and  no  American  vol- 
unteers. 

The  round  trip  fare  is  $300. 
Loans  are  available  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  according  to 
need.  The  Jewish  Agency  is  of- 
fering interest-free  loans  that 
are  paynble  two  yc^'irs  nfter  re- 
turning from  Israel.  Dr.  Sachar 
has  created  a  loan  fund  from 
the  University's  resources, 
which  is  al.^o  int(  rest-free*,  hut 
which  ha.w  no  time  stipulation 
attached  to  it.  Letters  request- 
ing funds  have  been  si'nt  to  the 
faculty,  and  so  far  the  respon.se 
has  bee  n  generous.  One  faculty 
member  has  already  pledged  a 
gift  of  $1,000. 

In  other  colleges,  there  has 
been  enthusiastic  response. 
About  100  students  from  C  C. 
N  Y.  and  30  to  40  from  Har- 
vard plan  to  go  to  Israel. 
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Senior  Essay 


Crisis  of  Culture 


By   DANIEL   ROSKN 

In  about  a  week  or  so,  the 
class  of  '67  will  be  history  at 
Brandeis  University.  Four 
years  ago  we  entered  this  place 
as   freshmen;   different 


living  in  a  different  world.  Nat- 
urally enough  we  have  all 
changed  in  some  ways,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  as  has  the  world 
we  live  in  and  the  institution 
we  were  a  part  of.  The  cliches 
accorded  to  the  rapid  passage 
of  time  are  not  cliches  in  this 
instance  because  while  time  has 
passed  rapidly  the  changes  it 
has  brought  are  of  a  unique 
nature. 

When  we  were  raw  freshmen 
in  the  fall  of  '63  Kennedy  was 
President.  On  a  beautiful  warm 
Friday  in  November  he  was  as- 
sassinated and  many  of  us  stag- 
gered around  our  compound  in 
Hamilton,  wandering  in  disbe- 
lief. In  those  days  Vietnam  was 
the  new  l^aos.  a  "potential  trou 
ble  spot."  Russia  was  still  very 
much  a  cold  war  enemy.  That 
Fall  the  mighty  New  York  Yan- 
kees were  humbled  in  four 
games  by  the  Dodgers.  The 
Beatles  were  the  new  rage  in 
rock  n'  roll  with  their  engaging 
"new  sound".  Many  freshmen 
were  burning  with  the  energy 
of  commitment  to  civil  rights, 
self-sacrifice  was  the  appropri- 
ate style  of  the  day.  And  how 
many  of  us  wrote  on  applica- 
tions to  Brandeis  that  we  were 
searching  for  a  meanlng^ful  ex- 
perience? 

Today  the  world  is  very  dif- 
ferent and  so  are  we. 
and  Jackie,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous style  setters  since  the  war. 
are  gone.  In  their  place  is  the 
lewd.  lx)orish  LBJ  and  his  avi- 
ary of  mutants.  Vietnam  Is  a 
real  war.  We're  sweating  the 
draft  out,  letting  it  structure 
our  lives.  The  draft  sends  us 
io  graduate  school  immedi- 
ately; it  sends  us  to  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  and  other  an- 
tiquated goodwill  agencies. 
They  are  antiquated  because 
the  spirit  which  the  old  pre- 
Stokely  civil  rights  movement 
had  is  gone.  The  spirit  of  com- 
mitment, of  self-sacrifice  has 
been  superseded  by  the  war. 
In  its  place  we  have  stronger 
stuff,  indignation,  hatred  and 
complete  frustration.  It's  im- 
possible to  love  LBJ  or  Mc- 
Namara  if  you're  here,  so  many 
have  left  for  regions  beyond  or 
simply  take  regular  excursions 
to  another  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  drug  explosion  is  related  to 
the  war.  What  remains  to  be 
seen  that  if  and  when  the  war 
ends,  whether  the  interest  in 
drugs  will  subside.  It  might 
and  yet  it  might  not.  But  in 
the  meantime  as  I  sit  writing 
this  the  great  day  in  western 
culture  has  arrived,  the  day 
of  1967,  the  release  of  Sgt.  Pep- 
per's Lonely  Hearts  Club  Band. 
This  is  our  stuff,  it  should  be 
played  at  graduation  along  with 
Elgar's  trashy  but  nostalgic 
pompous  march. 

If  there  is  a  barometer  of 
cultural  change,  the  Beatles  are 
it  because  they  caused  the 
change  them.selves.  From  the 
simple  fresh  harmonies  of  "I 
Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand  "  they 
have  arrived  at  the  structural 
and  technical  complexities  of 
"A  Day  in  the  Life  Of*  The 
Beatles  know  the  technology, 
they  know  how  to  make  elec- 
trot.ic  music,  lyrics,  and  Indian 
instruments  into  the  most  rel- 
evant contemporary  art  form. 

The  drug  culture  has  pro- 
duced its  own  life  style  — 
paranoia.  Paranoia  is  n»t  only 
the  fear  of  being   busted,   it  is 


the  suspicion  with  which  two 
opposite  cultures  view  each 
other.  The  pot-head  and  the 
acid-head  and  those  who  are 
people,   just   users   are   not   all   kids   in 


search  of  kicks.  For  many  the 
scene  Is  an  integral  part  of  their 
lives.  The  grad  school  applica- 
tion asks  what  are  your  hob- 
bies? Getting  stoned  is  the  hon- 
est reply  of  many,  but  of  course 
you  can't  write  that.  Going  out 
with  the  boys  for  a  couple  of 
beers  or  going  to  your  friendly 
neighborhood  tavern  are  social 
institutions  of  the  old  culture. 
Getting  stoned  on  marijuana  or 
taking  an  acid  trip  are  against 
the  law  and  furthermore  IM- 
MORAL. Yet  for  many  of  us 
drugs  are  a  part  of  our  lives, 
not  necessarily  an  escape  or  an 
act  of  rebellion.  Because  when 
you're  stoned  you're  in  a  diff- 
erent place,  a  different  world 
which  is  nice  to  visit  and  in- 
structive as  well,  just  as  it's 
nice  to  get  in  the  car  and  go 
sightseeing  somewhere. 

When    Dylan   said    the   times 

were   changing  he    knew    what 

he     was     talking    about.     This 

graduating  class  is  a  vanguard. 
In  addition  to  the  sociological 
distinction  of  being  the  first 
post-war  class,  we  are  also  in 
front  of  what  can  be  called  a 
vast  social  change.  We  aren't 
the  only  hip  ones;  our  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  have  been 
turning  on  for  a  year  or  more. 
A  new  culture  has  arisen  which 
Kennedy  's  profoundly  different  from  the 
culture  of  the  decent  past  and 
altogether  different  from  the 
depression  culture  of  our  par- 
ents. There  has  been  an  entire 
revolution  in  values,  mores  and 
social  relationships.  But  the 
curious  thing  is  that  the  old 
and  the  new  are  not  engaged  in 
any  vast  opposition  to  one  an- 
other. Rather  the  new  culture 
is  subverting  the  old.  Madison 
Avenue  was  turned  on  by  Mc- 
Luhan;  the  Beatles,  Dylan  and 


others   revolutionized  pop   mu- 
sic into  an  art  form. 

What  is  self-evident  is  that 
we  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  of 
culture.  The  crisis  is  whether 
the  merger  of  old  and  new  will 
be  enough  to  hold  the  new  gen- 
eration in  society.  If  it  is  not 
sufficient  then  they  will  drop 
out  in  large  numbers.  Already 
today  in  the  Haight-Ashbury 
district  of  San  Francisco  we 
have  a  segment  of  people  who 
have  dropped  out  of  society. 
They  are  not  all  nuts,  poverty 
victims  or  a  racial  minority. 
They  are  the  hippies,  the  real 
dropouts  who  have  no  use  for 
the  standard  bourgeois  homilies 
of  virtue,  honor  and  pride.  As 
the  historical  pattern  has  al- 
ways been,  the  hippies  are  from 
the  social  elite;  intelligent 
worldly  people  who  have 
dropped  out. 

Their  sociological  circum- 
stances are  the  same  as  the  me- 
dieval Cistercian  and  Francis- 
can ascetics.  These  who  point 
to  the  small  number  of  actual 
hippies  are  missing  the  point. 
Every  society  has  had  its  drop- 
outs. But  at  certain  times  the 
dropouts  exert  vast  influence 
over  many  of  those  in  power. 
Most  of  us  have  not  dropped 
out  yet.  And  even  if  we  don't 
we  are  crypto-hippies;  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  love  ethic. 
We  are  off  next  September  to 
begin  professional  training  as 
lawyers,  doctors,  scholars  and 
we  are  taking  the  drug  culture 
with  us.  This  situation  has  a 
parallel  in  twelfth  century  Eu- 
rope when  a  small  but  vocal 
group  of  mystic-oriented  monks 
revolutioned  medieval  Europe, 
and  this  eventually  led  to  the 
destruction  of  medieval  civili- 
zation. Whether  we  drop  out 
or  not,  we,  the  Class  of  '67  are 
going  to  revolutionize  the  ci- 
vilization we  live  in.  If  you 
don't  believe  me,  go  ask  Alice, 
when  she's  ten  feet  tall!  She'll 
tell  you. 


Sec  your  friends  and  classmates  acting  (?)  in  Uie  Disorienta- 
tion Show  this  Saturday. 


Senior  Essay 


Hommage  A  Villon 


For  A.R.  and  H.E.C.  (They're  so 


Joel  Donsky  — 

much  younger  now) 


what    the 

small-eyed 

only     the 

It's  time  for 

.     Mole     his- 

canonized    a 

extends 

In    any 


Under     apocalypse  -  bearing* 
suns,  elevation  means  nothing. 
At   best,   it  confers   the   legiti- 
macy   that    magnitude    claims 
for  its  own.  The  subterranean 
has     been     our     sustenance. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  we 
are    nearer    to    the    source    of 
earthquakes   does  not   provide 
sufficient    comfort.    We    moles 
are  tired  of  dining  off  plastic- 
ware,    of    digesting 
plants    ignore.   Our 
existence      breeds 
spectre  of  incest, 
a     transfiguration 
toriography    has 
few;    perhaps    beauty 
beyond    the    fur-line, 
case,  all  that  this  procrastina- 
tion  leads  to  is   the  exhibition 
and     mutilation     of     what    we 
have  exhumed. 

(Job,  you  delinquent,  what 
alls  thee?  Your  frenzy  of  ques- 
tions has  merely  excavated  a 
whirlwind.  Is  that  not  suffi- 
cient for  your  tastes?  Does  the 
small  voice  have  to  take  form? 
I  know  what  you'll  do  when 
you  go  home.  Your  mimetic 
mind  will  record  its  distor- 
tions, one  day,  and  market 
them  the  next.  You'll  get  a 
second  set  of  sons  and  forget 
about  the  first.  A  herd  of  cattle 
is  a  herd  of  cattle  so  long  as 
they  yield  milk  and  subdivide 
into  choice  cuts  of  beef.) 

As  I've  said,  elevation  means 
nothing.  Hunchbacks  have 
been  elegized  for  less.  I'm  the 
one  with  the  moustache.  The 
has  consorted  and 
with  a  naked  genius. 

disbelieves    the 

of  light  for  the 
and    applauds 

the   right   ones. 

spent    time    in 


who 


one    who 
conspired 
I'm    one 
particle  theory 
wrong    reasons 
Pere   Ubu    for 
I'm    one    w^ho 


the 
asy- 
who 


your  universities  and  bought 
space  in  your  urban  adjunct. 
I'm  the  one  who  planned  to 
steal  yaur  nameplates  and 
throw  them  down  the  laundry 
chutes.  (My  first  crime  was 
stealing  Nietzsche  from  the 
bookstore.  Fortunately, 
witnesses  are  either  in 
lums  or  in  Ohio.)  It  was  I 
found  Sir  Francis  Bacon  hiding 
in  a  Felton  Street  water  closet 
and  who  told  him  that  writing 
Shakespearean  plays  is  no  oc- 
cupation for  a  grown  man. 
(Better  that  he  should  seduce 
Molly  Bloom  or  sell  sunflower 
seeds  in  the  streets  of  Daven- 
port-Rock Island-East  Moline- 
Moline  or  construct  the  first 
forged  copy  of  the  Chartres 
Cathedral.) 

Rehabilitation 
promising.    Luis 
me    when    I   sat 
class,  that  we 
power   of    the 


is     less    than 

Yglesias    told 

drunk    in    his 

had  faith  in  the 

WORD.    (Is   the 


wine  lefts  bitter  when  it  is  sip- 
ped from  coconut  shells?) 
Drunken  men  accept  no  lies  in 
exchange  for  wine.  My  class- 
mate, the  gentle  rapist,  in  love 
with  "almost  a  girl,"  and  who 
once  advocated  the  as.sault  of 
entire  universities,,  nodded  re- 
luctant assent.  I  too,  obeyed 
the  injunction  by  devoting  my- 
self to  the  study  of  the  poetic 
delirium  of  Arthur  Rimbaud's 
collected  works. 

Professor  and  student,  my 
cherished  advocates,  summon 
us  to  discover  and  uncoil 
Rilke's  'Blumenmuskel"  dor- 
mant within,  the 

Flower-muscle,  that 

the  anemone's 
meadow-morning     bit     by 

bit, 
until     into     her     lap     the 

polyphonic 


opens 


Afraid  of  loosing  loiich 
witli  []\c  NOW 
eiK^ralion?        f 


THEN  SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE  JUSTICE 

o.MA  «;r>.oo 


Nome    : 


(TOllllIlg 


Afraid  of  b 

STAID  and 
CONSERVATIVE? 


Address 


Cifr 


State 


Zip 


light     of     the 

pours  down, 

*  « 


loud    skies 


THE  JUSTICE,  BRANDEIS   UNIVERSITY,   WALTHAM,   MASS.  02514 
\. J   partment. 


We,     with     our     violence, 

are  longer-lasting. 
But  when,  in  w'hich  one  of 

all  lives, 
are   we   at    last   open   and 
receivers? 
(Sonnets  to  Orpheus,"   11,5) 
The   capacities   of   flowers   are 
highly  prized  by  subterranean 
dwellers.     April-drunk     moles 
secreted  them  in  large  quanti- 
ties  under    the    Emperor's    rug 
and  under  every  Madison  Ave- 
nue    manhole     cover,     silently 
signifying    that    an    alternative 
language  exists. 

Manhole  covers  promise  the 
existence  of  other  worlds  and 
that  promise  is  the  redeeming 
factor.  Swallow  the  dice  and 
touch  them.  Critical  engage- 
ments define  communities.  And 
they  engender  the  consolida- 
tion of  a  spiritual  ground  of 
being.  Don't  denigrate  the  vir- 
tues of  spatial  concentration 
and  enclosure.  It  is  not  the 
simple  limit  of  convention. 
Communities  will  provide  the 
grounds  for  great  reconcilia- 
tions. (And  the  keys  to  the 
manhole  covers,  if  you  need 
them,  will  lead  you  to  the  ner- 
vous system  of  the  city.  De- 
stroy it,  if  you  will.) 

But,  for  the  disengaged 
limbo  that  immediately  awaits, 
the  life  and  lines  of  Francois 
Villon  offer  consolation.  He, 
like  us,  was  born  at  the  end  of 
a  century  of  war.  Villon,  mole 
that  he  was,  studied  in  the 
universities,  learned  the  good 
word,  and  still  retained  the 
liberating  spirit  of  irony: 

L'empereur  si  I'araisonna: 
"Pourquoi  es  tu  larron  en 

mer?" 
Lautre  responce  luy 

donna: 
"Pourquoi    laren    me    faiz 

clamer? 
Pour  ce  qu'on  me  voit 

escumer. 
En  petiote 
Se  comme 

armer, 
Comme    toy 

feusse." 


fuste? 
toy    me 


peusse 


empereur    je 


The  Emperor  said  to  him, 
"Why  are  you  a  robber  on 

the  sea?" 
Tlie  other  answered  him, 
"Why  am  I  being  called  a 

robber? 
Because    some    men    have 

seen  me 
sail  a  little  pirate  ship? 
If  I  could  arm  myself  like 

you, 

like  you  I'd  be  an  em- 
peror." 
("Le  Testament," 
As   I've   said,    elevation 
nothing  .  .  . 


XVIII) 
means 


Finkelstein 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

a  year.  Dr.  Sacliar  feels  that 
after  a  year,  the  faculty  will  be 
impressed  by  him.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  will  also  have 
received  his  Ph.D. 

The  functions  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  include: 
making  recommendations  to 
the  President  on  the  budget  of 
the  graduate  school  and  the  de- 
sirability of  new  programs; 
serving  as  ex  officio  Chairman 
of  the  Graduate  Council  (con- 
sisting of  the  chairmen  of  all 
departments  with  graduate  pro- 
grams); and  defining,  modify- 
ing, and  policing  graduate  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Finkelstein's  qualifica- 
tions include:  serving  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Case-Western  Reserve 
University  Study  Commission 
vvhich  reviewed  the  opportuni- 
ties for  cooperation  between 
Case  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity through  a  federation  of  the 
two  institutions;  vice-president 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  1959-19(>5; 
and  a  large  number  of  positions 
with  various  organizations  on 
international  affairs.  He  is  also 
a  consultant  to  tlie  Defense  De- 


Meetings  This  We»lc 

On  $«m4«y,  Oc»»b«r  1  at  4:00  p.m., 
tH«r«  will  b0  m  mcctint  •#  all  dwb 
ar«sid«iits  in  Sliarnicn  ClMb  LM»nt«  f« 
diteusf  n««r  ^elicici  f»r  club*  with  »li« 
Vic*  PrMi4l«nl  and  Tr«osur*r  off  StM- 
d«nf  Council.  Club  Prosidonts  or« 
urgod  to  ^roporo  •umntnrios  off  ffliolr 
proposed  •ctivitiot,  and  to  indical* 
liow  thoy  intend  to  ut*  thtir  Student 
Council  oilocotiont.  Attondonc*  at 
tliis  mooting  if  imporativo.  No  ffunda 
will  bo  rolootod  to  clubs  that  ffoH  ta 
Mnd   roprosentotivas. 


Dr.  Mordocai  Kaplan,  ffoundor  of 
Jewish  Reconstructionism,  will  spook 
Fridoy  night,  Sept.  29  at  t:15  in 
Feldborg  Lounge. 


There  wiH  be  on  open  meeting  of 
the  Educational  Policies  Committee 
ffor  all  members  and  interested  stu- 
dents Monday,  Oct.  2  at  7  p.m.  in 
North  A-B  Lounge. 


L.  W/s  Ceffilfe  Fish 

Take  1  lb.  carp,  I  lb.  pike,  2  1^. 
whitefish,  2  eggs,  2  onions  (medium), 
ffish  bones  end  skin,  hood  (fflsh,  not 
pot).  2  carrats,  salt,  pepper,  and 
water. 

Line  3  gt.  pot  with  skin  off  ffish  and 
bonet.  Cut  up  onion  end  ploce  on 
bones.  Do  same  with  1  carrot.  Grind 
tith  with  remaining  onion  end  carrot. 
Add  salt  and  pepper.  Add  eggs.  Form 
into  bolls,  and  ploce  on  top  off  ffish 
bone  mixture.  Add  water  ffrom  side 
so  thot  ffish  bolls  do  not  crumble. 
Season.  Bring  to  medium  boil.  Let 
simmer  2  to  3  hrs.,  adding  water  only 
once.  Cool  before  refrigerating.  Sepo- 
rotc  water  ond  fish.  Water  should 
ioH  when  refrigerated. 
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Committee,  Sachar|A««»™eyAi»pe'J* 

^       1VT         Tk      •    X    1        L<x<>'  Indictments 
Set  New  Parietals    \q„  Narcotic  Uws 


New  parietal  hours  and  dor- 
mitory rules  were  approved  by 
the  ad  committee  and  President 
Sachar  this  summer. 

Parietal  hours  will  be  from 
3:00  to  11:00  Mondav  through 
Thursday:  3:00  to  2:15  on  Fri- 
day; 1:00  to  2:15  on  Saturday; 
and  1:00  to  11:00  Sunday. 

The  day  before  a  holiday  will 
be    considered    a    Friday.    If    a 
holiday    precedes    a    class    day,    ^ 
the  holiday  will  count  as  a  Sun-    velope     with     their 
day.  If  a  holiday  does  not  come   Counselor    which 
before  a  regular  class  day,   its 
parietal  hours  will  be  those  of 
a    Saturday     Regular    weekday 
rules   will   apply   during  exam 
periods. 

These  hours  were  determined 
by  the  University  Committee 
on  Student  Affairs,  which  met 
all  last  year.  This  group  was 
composed  of  members  of  the 
administration,    student    body, 


and  faculty. 

Student  Council  President 
and  Student  Affairs  Committee 
member  Marty  Pernick  stated, 
"The  new  hours  incorporate 
the  type  of  realistic  policy  for 
which  this  Council  has  strived." 

A  change  in  the  sign-out  sys- 
tem for  women  has  also  taken 
place.  Sign-out  lists  have  been 
abolished,  but  women  are  re- 
quested to  leave  their  off-cam- 
pus destination  in  a  sealed  en- 
Residence 
would  be 
opened  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

Curfews  for  women  are 
12:00  for  freshman  women 
Sunday  through  Thursday,  and 
1:30  for  upperclassmen  on 
tho.se  days.  On  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, as  well  as  on  holiday 
eves,  there  is  a  1 :30  curfew  for 
freshmen  and  2:30  for  upper- 
class  women. 


SAF  Response  Good; 
Budget  Excess  Found 


Student  Activities  Fee  collections  for  this  year  are  better 
than  previously  predicted,  according  to  Amitai  Schwartz.  Stu- 
dent Council  treasurer.  Around  1600  students  have  already  paid 


Last  spring,  two  young  men 
were  caught  in  the  act  of  ex- 
tracting   five    pounds    «/ ^^^ari- i  a^''J^  ^""'^^^^  budget  based 
huana  from  a  locker  at  I^gan  ,  or  P»^-^/-^;« JJ^^'  ,^,^  .ndergrads  paying  . 

1      Airport.      iney  ^.^^   g^^,^    ^^   ^^^   Freshman   class   already    paid.    Student 

Council  President  Martin  Pernick  "expects  a  95':  response  in 
in  SAF  payments."  As  of  September  23.  twenty  graduate  stu- 
dents have  paid  the  special  $10  graduate  SAF,  and  it  is  expected 

more   will    pay  after   publicity^ - 

has  been  issued.  finance  certain  programs  which 

Council's  financial  shape  will    were  not  budgeted  in  the  regu- 
be  improved  because  three  ma-    lar  Council  budget. 
jor  organizations  (Brandeis  Ci-        Investment    of     the     Council 
vil    Rights,    SPEAC.     and    the    money  last  year  earned  $587  51, 
Folk   Festival)    did   not  use   all 
funds  budgeted  to  them.    Con- 


International  Airport.  They 
were  subsequently  arrested. 

The     case     involving     Ivan  . 

Weiss,  26,  and  Joseph  D.  Leis.  !  I,"^  SAF  payme^nts. 

25,  is  now  on  appeal.  Common- 
wealth V.  Leis  and  Weiss  is 
currently  at  the  pre-trial  hear- 
ing stage  in  Boston's  Suffolk 
Superior  Court. 

The  defense  attorney  is 
Joseph  Oteri,  a  noted  Boston 
crimiiial  lawyer.  Five  years 
ago,  he  began  defending  people 


Bookstore  to  hitiote 
Police  Guord  System 

This  year,  the  Brandeis  University  Bookstore  for  the  first 
time  has  hired  a   full-lime  security  officer. 

David  Rolbcin.  Director  of  Business  Administration,  after 
consultations  with  Steven  Mu'hifelder,  bookstore  manager,  and 
several  administrators,  suggested  the  move  after  last  year's 
inventory  made  it  clear  that  a  large  amount  of  merchandise 
was  missing.  Muhlfelder  feels  that  much  of  this  loss,  which  ran 
well  into  five  figures,  was  due 
to  pilferage  by  students 


Off-duty  Waltham  police- 
men, in  uniform,  arc  now 
standing  guard  in  the  store. 
In  explaining  this  move,  Muhl- 
felder stated  that.  'They  are 
more  likely  to  handle  any 
troublesome  situations  more 
sensibly  and  less  rashly  than 
others." 

It  has  been  decided  tliat  they 
will  spend  only  the  first  four 
weeks  of  eacli  semester  in  the 
store.    Further    discussions    are 


Train  Tickets 

Rased  on  a  compromise 
worked  out  between  the  Stu- 
dent Council  Fxecutive 
Board  and  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents' Office,  resident  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase between  20  and  30 
train  tickets  each  semester 
at  40  cents  each. 

The  new  regulations  were 
instituted  because  the  Uni- 
versity was  losing  large  sums 
of  money  in  ticket  subsidy 
outlays  during  previous 
years.  The  tickets  were  in- 
tended to  be  used  by  on- 
campus  undergraduates  for 
occasional  trips  to  Boston 
and  Cambridge.  However,  in 
the  past  years,  commuters 
and  graduate  students  also 
used  the  tickets.  Subsidies 
amounted  to  over  $60,000  in 
the  past  two  years,  but  this 
year,  approximately  $15,000 
has  been  allocated. 

Tlie  regular  one-way  fare 
is  85  cents,  but  Brandeis 
purchases  twelve-trip  ticket- 
books  which  bring  the  cost 
down  to  68  cents.  Tickets  at 
this  price  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  all  students  at 
the  bookstore.  The  ITniver- 
sity  will  contribute  an  addi- 
tional "28  cents  per  ticket  to 
allow  residents  to  purchase 
tickets  at  40  cents. 


underway  to  examine  the 
value  of  having  a  security  of- 
ficer on  duty  for  the  entire 
year.  The  cost  of  this  would 
be  paid  from  the  store's  profits. 

Penalties  for  those  caught 
stealing  have  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. 

Muhlfelder  says  that  the 
theft  problem  has.  in  the  past, 
made  it  almost  impcssible  for 
the  bookstore  to  offer  discount 
prices  on  various  drug  items 
and  other  accessories.  Never- 
theless, he  has  decided  to 
lower  prices  as  much  as  20% 
wherever  a  'fair-trade'  product 
is  not   involved. 


accused  of  various  marihuana 
violations,  and  recently  de- 
cided that  "the  next  time  we 
get  a  case,  we  would  challenge 
the  law,  "  as  he  revealed  in  an 
interview  with  Joe  Pilati,  edi- 
tor of  the  BU  News. 

The  prosecution's  Hale  and 
Dorr,  the  firm  which  also  rep-  j 
resents  several  of  Boston's  edu- 1 
cational  institutions,  is  led  by  i 
attorney  James  D.  St.  Clair,  I 
the  assistant  to  Joseph  Welch 
in  the  1954  Army-McCarthy! 
heariiigs.  | 

To  Oteri,  the  issues  are  clear,  j 
According  to  Pilati.  the  de- ' 
fen.se  attorney  considers  t  h  e 
anachronisms  in  A  m  e  ri  c  a  n 
jurisprudence  as  underlined  by 
the  current  narcotics  laws  a 
far  greater  problem  than  tiio 
lack  of  respect  for  the  laws 
shown  by  American  youth. 
Oteri  emphasized.  "We  are  not 
advocating  lt?galization  of 
marihuana,  but  we  say  that  it 
should  be  regulated,  with  pro- 
hibitions on  age  groups  that 
can  get  it,  and  so  forth." 

Oteri  outlines  objections  to 
the  Masjjachusetts  law  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  It  "fails  to 
properly  distinguish  between 
marihuana  and  so-called  'hard 
narcotics,'  .  .  .  and  it  irniK)ses 
harsh  penalties  upon  mere  pos- 
session of  marihuana  or  pos- 
session with  intent  to  sell,  or 
being  present  where  marihuana 
is  kept,  without  showing  that 
use  of  this  substance  presents 
a  threat  to  the  public  health, 
safely  and  morals.  The  claims 
of  grave  danger  are  contradict- 
(Continued   on   Page   3) 


sequently  last  year  ended  with 
a  $2000  surplus.  This  surplus, 
however,    will    be    needed     to 


which  will  be  u.sed  as  the  busi* 
of  an  Endowment  fund  for  the 
Council.  Council  hopes  to  do 
the  same  this  year  and  by  the 
end  of   1967  have  about  $1200. 


NSA  Shifts  Aims; 
SDS  Attempt  Fails 


The  National 
elation   held    its 


Student    Asso- 
twcntieth    An- 


nual Congress  from  August  13 
to  26  in  College  Park.  Mary- 
land. NSA  maintains  that  it 
will  be  trying  to  build  a  new 
image  this  year  by  emphasizing 
domestic  problems  rather  than 
international  affairs. 

The  student  association  lost 
much  respect  in  recent  months 
after  the  revelation  last  Febru- 
ary that  it  had  past  financial 
links  with  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  Twelve  hundred 
students  from  over  330  col- 
leges and  universities  attended 
the  summer  conference  in  an 
attempt  to  change  NSA's 
image. 

Efforts  by  members  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society 
to  persuade  delegates  of  the 
NSA  Congress  to  disband  their 
organization  failed  at  the  con- 
vention. SDS  did  not  trust 
statements  that  NSA  had  com- 
I  pletely  purged  itself  of  all  ties 
with  the  CIA. 

The  Brandeis  Student  Coun- 
cil passed  a  resolution  last 
year    condemning    NSA's    rela- 

I 


Sachar  Announces  Resignation 


In  a  statement  issued  Thurs- 
day. September  21.  request- 
ing the  University's  Board 
of  Trustees  to  "seek  and 
sel?ct  a  new  president  hope- 
fully within  two  years,"  Dr. 
Abram  L.  Sachar  announced 
his  plans  to  stepdown  as 
President  of  Brandeis.  He 
added  that  "the  University 
should  now  have  the  reap- 
praisal that  new  leadership 
can  provide." 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  Lawrence  A.  Wien 
called  the  acceptance  of  Dr. 
Sachar's  decision  "the  most 
painful  decision  it  (the 
Board)  has  had  to  make 
since  Brandeis  was  founded 
19  years  ago."  He  further 
stated  that  "no  Board  of 
Trustees  ever  had  a  Presi- 
dent whose  relationship  — 
working  and  personal  — was 
more  highly  prized." 

Dr.  Sachar,  who  is  now  68 
years  old,  has  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  newly-created  and 
as     yet     undefiru'd     post     of 


Chancellor  of  the  University, 
after  he  has  been  succeeded 
as  President.  According  to  a 
University  press  release,  "the 
new  post  .  .  .  would  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  utilize 
his  long-range  interest  of 
the  Universiay."  Mr.  Wien 
noted  that  Dr.  Sachar  agreed 
that  full  authority  in  aca- 
demic and  administrative  af- 
fairs of  the  University  would 
remain  with  the  President. 

Dr.  Sachar  spoke  to  the 
Administration  and  long- 
time staff  of  its  offices  on 
Friiay.  One  member  of  his 
audience  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "There"  was  not  a  dry 
eye  in  the  house." 

The  meeting  was  covered 
by  the  New  York  Times, 
Boston  papers,  and  Time  and 
Newsweek  Mngazine,  sev- 
eral of  which  publications 
indicated  that  the  story  war- 
ranted and  would  probably 
receive  extensive  CDverugo. 
Also  present  was  the  Wal- 
th.im    New-Tribune   which 


gave  Dr.  Sachar's  announce- 
ment  and    a    partial    biogra- 
phy of  him  front  page  cov- 
erage in  its  Friday  edition. 
(Continued  on   Page   6) 
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tionship  with  the  CIA.  Bran- 
deis subsequently  was  the  only 
school  lo  withdraw  from  the 
organization,  but  was  later  in- 
formed that  it  was  not  a  mefn- 
ber  due  to  failure  to  pay  due* 
for  a  year. 

The  Congress  called  for  a 
sweeping  increase  in  student 
power  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Edward  Schwartz,  newly 
elected  NSA  president,  haj 
al.so  promised  to  expand  and 
strengthen  NSA's  educational 
reform  activities. 

Schwartz  also  suggested 
splitting  NSA  into  two  .separate 
corporations.  Under  the  plan, 
local  unions"  of  student* 
I  growing  from  tlie  "grass  roots" 
on  each  campus,  would  be  as- 
.sociated  in  regi<inal  and  na- 
tional confrderatioiis.  At  the 
top  would  be  a  board  with  a 
president  and  union  ort;ani/ers. 
Parallel  to  the  union  .structure 
would  be  an  institute"  lo  con- 
duct research  and  to  provide 
many  of  the  same  .sorts  of  serv- 
ices to  student  governments 
and  local  campus  unions  that 
are  now  provided  by  NSA.  It 
would  be  J  upported  by  outside 
foundations  or  government 
grants,  while  the  union  struc- 
ture would  depend  on  support 
of  individual  students. 

The  unions  could  engage  in 
collective  bargaining  over  is- 
sues of  student  life,  curriculum, 
and  other  matters  with  univer- 
sity administrators. 

The  delegates  pa.ssed  a  reso- 
lution which  directed  NSA  to 
establish  an  office  that  would 
give  students  advice  on  their 
legal  rights  within  the  univer- 
sity and  would  inform  them  of 
test  cases  elsewhere  A  fund 
was  also  established  to  support 
students  challenging  university 
authority  in  civil  court  ca.ses. 

Another  resolution  which 
was  adopted  called  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  draft  in  favor  of  a 
volunteer  army.  An  NSA  com- 
mittee will  .send  t<»  local  cam- 
puses inf(»rmation  packets  on 
conscientious  objection,  draft 
resistance,  counseling  and  legal 
aid   for  draft   rcsisters. 

A  resolution  endorsing  the 
goal  of  "black  power"  was  al-'^ 
apj)roved.  Alter  about  fifty 
black  studf'nis  threatened  Vo 
stage  a  walkout  from  11k  Con- 
gress floor,  the  delegates  vol(«d 
to    inrlud''    a     phrase    defining 

(Cuntiuued  on  Page   3) 
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On  Parietals 


Three  and  a  half  yi^ars  ago  the  students  and  administra- 
tion formed  an  En\'ironment  Comnrittee  to  discuss  revisions  in 
tiie  parietal  hours.  Thty  talked  for  months.  Then  one  day  in 
lHarch  Dr.  Sac'har  announced  that  he  was  impatient  and  estab- 
lislud  somi-  new  rules  of  his  own.  (This  despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  promised  to  await  the  Committee's  recommendation.)  The 
studtnts  were  furious  at  the  President's  arroj^nnce  and  at  the 
restrictiveness  of  his  new  rules.  They  began  a  series  of  mass 
niKtuigs.  marches,  and  petitions.  Two-thirds  to  three-quarters 
of  ll»e  student  body  participated.  It  was  cjuite  impressive  (re- 
member, this  was  bt  fore  sudi  protests  were  an  ordinary  oc- 
currenci'  and  still  a  year  before  Berkeley).  The  protest  was  to 
conclude  with  a  massive  breaking  of  the  new  regulations. 
When  Dr.  Sachar  was  informed  of  this,  he  gaw  the  25  stu- 
dent leaders  a  choice  of  backing  down  or  being  expelled.  They 
chose  the  former  alternative.  It  was  ignominious.  And  it  was 
the  end  of  campus  democracy,  at  least  for  a  time. 

A  few  years  later,  a  new  committee  forme<l.  It  has  met 
for  many  months,  and  its  members  have  now  come  up  with  a 
new  parietals  arrangement  that  seems  to  satisfy  all  segments 
of  the  campus  comnuinity.  Their  work  is  a  triumph  of  prac- 
tical, sensible,  democratic  politics  (or  at  least  of  the  semi- 
secretive,  representational  kind  that  is  usually  the  closest  ap- 
proximation that  we  can  obtain).  We  may  smile  with  pride  and 
pleasure  at  what  has  been  wrought. 

That  is  one  version  of  the  parietal  history.  Another  would 
recall  that  though  the  uprising  of  three  and  a  half  years  ago 
ended  in  temporary  ignominy,  it  also  resulted  in  a  parietals 
arrangement  that  was  spacious  indeed.  After  the  uprising  it 
was  impossible  for  anyone  to  enforce  the  narrow  rules  that 
had  come  from  Saehar's  desk.  The  feeling  was  that  enforce- 
ment constituted  basest  treachery,  a  violation  of  a  basic  more 
©f  the  student  comm\inity.  As  hard  as  they  tried,  the  deans 
could  not  find  resident  counselors  to  commit  such  a  violation 
and  risk  the  ostracism  by  their  neighbors  that  would  inevitably 
follow.  It  was  a  good  thing  we  had.  Wasn't  it  foolish  of  us, 
then,  to  go  back  to  committee  and  risk  strangling  our  pleasant 
anarchy  in  the  noose  of  a  rule  to  w^hich  we  would  owe  obedi- 
tncf  since  we  had  helped  formulate  it?  Fortunately  we  haven't 
strangled  anything,  though  we  have  been  fooli.sh;  we've  gone 
tlucMigh  an  awful  lot  of  rigamarole  and  talk  simply  to  agree 
with  the  administration.  The  end,  then,  of  this  alternative  his- 
tory is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first.  We  can  smile,  at  least  at 
ourselves  and  our  foolishness,  if  not  with  pride  at  the  great 
thing  tnat  we  have  wrought,  which  is  nothing  new. 


I  would  like  to  state  some- 
thing clearly  at  the  outset:  the 
editors  of  the  Justice  do  not 
wish  to  discourage,  but,  on  the 
contrary  will  welcome  and 
make  room  for  articles  from 
members  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity who  are  politically  con- 
servative or  moderate  (that  is 
to  say,  fairly  comfortable  with 
and  defending  of  the  current 
distribution  and  exercise  of  au- 
thority at  our  campus  or  in  the 
U.S.).  I  make  this  statement  in 
response  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
member  of  the  Justice  staff  that 
there  exists  among  interested 
students  an  illusion  that  it  is 
the  editor's  habit  to  blackball 
articles  of  moderate  and  con- 
servative stance.  The  fact  is 
that  during  my  experience  the 
Justice  has  received  few  such 
articles,  but  has  printed  most 
i.f  them  and  has  wished  for 
more. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Justice  of  this  semester  aims  to 
li»e  a  journal  of  the  satisfied 
middle.  This  editor  at  least 
(and  in  varying  degrees  the 
Cithers)  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  system  of  authority  and 
the  processes  of  decision  at 
Brandeis  ( and  to  a  much 
greater  degree  in  America). 
"There  is  a  gap  between  students 
and  administrative  personnel  in 
matters  of  personal  and,  cor- 
relatively,  socio-political  val- 
ues and  behavior.  Most  students 
(and  for  that  matter,  faculty) 
are  not  so  intolerant  of  varia- 
tion in  matters  as  private  as 
dress  that  they  would,  as  does 
Harris  Schwartz,  order  away 
members  of  the  community 
who  come  visiting  barefoot  in 
summertime.  It  was  Trustee 
Rabb  who  hollered  at  a   meet- 
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ing  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
that  he  "would  clean  up  the 
students  if  it  was  the  last  thing 
he  did."  And  it  is  Dean  Sgan 
who  recently  composed  a  re- 
vised set  of  regulations  for  the 
University  which  include  ad- 
ministration censorship  of  stu- 
dent invited  speakers.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Administration 
still  feel  that  it  is  right  and 
necessary  to  supervise  the 
homes  of  students  so  that  they 
do  not  pollute  University  prop- 
erty with  acts  of  physical  love. 
There  is  reason  for  the  Justice 
to  remain  dissatisfied. 

Yet,  we  will  not  be  so  brim- 
ming with  gripes  as  past  edi- 
tors, for  the  administration  has 
learned  to  respect  the  strength 
and  reasoned  sincerity  of  the 
student  demands  and  we  have 
become  more  sympathetic  to 
their  problems.  When  I  began 
Brandeis  four  years  ago  few 
students  expressed  concern,  as 
many  do  now,  over  the  Univer- 
sity deficit.  In  fact,  most  of  us 
gloated  over  it.  But  over  the 
past  eighteen  months  the  new 
sympathies  of  faculty,  adminis- 
tration, and  students  for  each 
other  have  enabled  us  to  agree 
on  a  decent  parietals  arrange- 
ment, on  a  pass-fail  option,  and 
on  a  four  course  load.  We  wel- 
come the  time  to  diminish  our 
anger.  It  is  damned  unpleasant 
to  be  angry  all  the  time. 

It  was  once  said  of  the  Jus- 
tice that  it  editorialized  on  its 
front  page,  mixing  opinion  with 
faked  and  linagled  fact.  There 
will  be  none  of  that  this  year. 
The  news  editor  is  an  upright 
man.  But  inevitably  our  edi- 
torial policy  will  shape  the 
news  page,  not  by  the  crude  de- 
vice of  dishonest  or  opinionated 


reporting  but  in  determining 
the  topics  of  our  articles.  If  we 
look  forward  to  being  less  furi- 
ous and  bitter  editorially,  we 
will  remain  aggressive.  And 
our  news  page  shall  be  aggres- 
sive if  occasion  requires.  For 
example,  last  semester,  we 
printed  the  story  of  a  student 
whom  we  judged  to  be  honest 
who  claimed  to  have  been 
asked  by  several  deans  to  re- 
port students  she  knew  to  be 
using  illegal  pharmaceuticals. 
Quite  naturally,  we  shall  watch 
for  a  recurrence  of  that  inci- 
dent. I  hope  there  is  none  and 
that  we  are  not  required  to  re- 
port any  similar  corruption. 

Occasionally  a  student  com- 
plains that  the  Justice  does  not 
cover  campus  events.  That  is 
not  so.  Our  pages  are  filled  with 
articles  on  athletic  events,  cam- 
pus speakers,  films,  and  con- 
certs. It  is  also  true  that  we 
write  oh  national  and  interna- 
tional events  and  about  books 
printed  in  distant  cities  and 
that  we  rarely  write  about  a 
dance  (though  we  are  always 
glad  to  announce  them).  But 
what  is  there  to  say?  Some  peo- 
ple had  a  merry  time,  some  did 
not:  Abraham  met  Sarah.  Isn't 
Freud  or  Vietnam  really  much 
more  important  and  interesting 
an  event  in  the  life  of  the  Bran- 
deis community  than  the  re- 
grettable little  affairs  in  dorm 
lounges  at  which  suds  of  bad 
beer  slop  on  grimy  linoleum? 

Let  me  conclude  with  an  in- 
vitation: if  you  are  interested  in 
the  paper  please  come  join  us 
at  work  on  Simdays,  noon  time 
in  the  basement  of  Mailman. 
We  have  a  larg(^  and,  I  think, 
competent  slafl".  But  there  Vv'ill 
be  room  for  people  with  en(  rgy. 


President's   Report' 


State  of  the  Union 


.Martin  S.  Pernick 


Student  government  at  Bran- 
deis is  entering  a  new  era.  The 
major  issues  which  have  in  the 
past  comprised  the  main  topics 
of  Council  activity  during  the 
past  few  years  have  been  final- 
ly resolved,  through  tripartite 
agreements,  and  the  field  has 
been  cleared  for  a  new  and 
creative  approach  to  the  role 
and  function  of  student  govern- 
ment. 

The  two  issues  with  which 
Student  Council  has  wrestled 
since  before  the  present  senior 
class  were  freshmen,  the  four 
course  load,  and  parietal  hours, 
have  finally  been  cleared  up 
through  joint  student-faculty- 
administration  discussion.  The 
Student  Council  it.self  is  in 
good  financial  shape  this  year. 
For  the  first  time  since  student 
collection  of  the  SAP  was  in- 
stituted, there  will  probably 
not  have  to  be  a  reduction  of 
club  and  committee  budgets. 

The  fourth  major  problem 
which  has  perenially  plagued 
student  government,  that  of  in- 


adequate on-campus  housing, 
has  also  been  finally  resolved 
with  the  start  of  construction 
of  the  new  dormitories,  which 
will  be  completed  by  next  Sep- 
tember. Student  Council  played 
a  major  role  in  the  designing 
of  these  dorms  as  well  as  in 
pressing  for  their  early  com- 
pletion. 

The  resolution  of  these  is- 
sues has  at  long  last  freed  the 
Student  Council  to  handle  the 
pressing  new  problems  which 
have  ari.sen  and  to  plan  crea- 
tively for  the  future  without 
waiting  for  crises. 

One  of  the  many  new  and 
creative  proposals  which  Stu- 
dent Council  will  tackle  this 
semester  is  the  concept  of  a 
voluntary  work-study  program. 
The  work-study  system,  which 
gives  University  credit  to  stu- 
dents who  take  a  semester  off 
from  formal  classes  for  outside 
jobs  in  areas  related  to  their 
majors,  is  a  mandatory  part  of 
the  curriculum  at  several 
schools,    such    as    Antioch    and 


Reed.  The  problem  with  the 
mandatory  system  has  been 
that  not  all  students  psycho- 
logically need  or  could  benefit 
from  this  period  in  the  "real 
world."  The  advantages  of  the 
new  proposal  should  be  obvious 
to  anyone  who  has  felt  the 
need  for  time  off  to  "find  him- 
self" without  finding  himself  in 
Viet  Nam. 

Some  of  the  old  problems  of 
student  government  still  re- 
main notably  that  of  classroom 
overcrowding.  The  questions  of 
bookstore,  mailroom  and  in- 
firmary reform  will  also  un- 
doubtedly be  with  us  for  an- 
other season  of  Council  debate. 
But  in  general,  the  work  of 
this  .'•emester  will  be  in  new 
and  creative  areas,  and  1  am 
hopeful  that  th»s  semester  will 
be  as  successful  as  the  la.*;t. 


rem  a 


Half-Hearted  Sabotage 

It  is  invigorating  to  be  anti-establishment;  to  wreak  re- 
venge on  the  societal  institutions  which  have  so  repressed  and 
tainted  our  lives. 

But  what  happens  when  one  himself  is  a  member  of  the 
establishment  that  he  may,  from  habit,  wish  to  destroy?  Whether 
to  identify  or  not  is  the  question  —  an  extremely  complex  and 
philosophical  one,  indeed. 

The  paradox  confronts  us.  as  Brandeis  students,  in  a  jar- 
ringly concrete  fashion,  and  the  implications  of  our  response 
to  it  arc  far  from  being  inconsequential.  While  many  of  us  are 
by  nature  wary  of  the  dehumanizing  effects  of  institutions  whose 
membership  exceeds  two,  the  student  activities  at  Brandeis 
form  a  social  structure  whose  liberating,  as  well  as  limiting 
potentialities  are  fully  in  our  hands.  .>  .  , 

Our  natural  inclination  to  detach  ourselves  would,  if  ful- 
filled with  regard  to  student  government,  result  in  severe  limi- 
tations in  our  ability  to  act  politically,  socially  and  culturally. 
Failure  to  support  the  Student  Union  in  the  most  basic  fashion, 
by  paying  SAF,  would  disable  the  existing  machmery  from  even 
lunctfoning,  let  alone  contributing  significantly. 

An  active  attempt  to  destroy  the  student  social  structure 
would  be  more  beneficial  than  widespread  non-support,  for  at 
least  viable  and  exciting  new  in.stitutions  might  be  formulated 
around  such  an  effort.  True  revolutionary  fervor,  which  would 
help  eradicate  the  laxity  which  always  breeds  on  itself  through- 
out the  year,  cannot  be  indicated  through  apathetic  disengage- 

Refusal  to  pay  SAF  is  inexcusable.  Not  only  are  the  present 
institutions  disabled,  but  the  inventiveness  derived  from  posi- 
tively destroying  an  est;.b''-'  ment  is  lost.  Not  paying  results 
in  not  joining,  and  revolution  without  subversion  is  not  creative 
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When     hippies     wake     up     one 
morning 
And  see  their  world  collapse, 
They'll      scream,      "Ye      gods! 
What  happened!" 
Together  in  one  wild  gasp. 

They'll    gather    their    junk    to- 
gether, 
And   scatter,   like  rats,  back 
home; 
They'll     wander,     panhandling 
all  over, 
Discarded,      disgraced,      and 
alone. 

The  girls  will  return  all  preg- 
nant. 
With     syphilis     and     gonor- 
rhea— 
Two      "presents"      from     their 
loving  friends 
To    comfort    them,    year-to- 
year. 

The  Mafia  will  have  made  its 
money; 
The  boys  will  have  had  their 
sex; 
The  world  will  be  then  much 
cleaner. 
Relieved     of     these     human 
wrecks. 

— Harry  Dec 
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In  Israel:  Pain  and  Paradox 


The  coming  of  war  to  Israel 
was  a   frightening   prospect   to 
me  as  a  Jewish  non-Zionist.  I 
was  partially  aware  of  an  inner 
search  for  a  country  to  replace 
the  fallen  America  as  the  Good 
(or  even  Potentially  Good)  and 
was    unable    to    calmly    watch 
the  Jewish  State  be  destroyed. 
Israel's  fearful  pre-war  posi- 
tion,    her     glamorous    victory 
and,    especially,    her    post-war 
kindly     victor    presentations 
through    Abba    Eban's    flowery 
eloquence  became  too  dramatic 
for   me   to   refute,    or   even    to 
analyze.  The  Good  nation  had 
risen  in  the  east  and  I  flew  off 
to  become  part  of  its  goodness. 
My    summer    was    spent    on 
Kibbutz  Bet  Alpha,  a  collective 
farm   on   the  slopes   of   Mount 
Giltx>a,  just  north  of  what  was 
the    west    bank    of    Jordan. 
Despite  economic  successes  the 
people  of   Bet  Alpha   maintain 
their    original     Marxist     senti- 
ment and   have  always  looked 
to  Russia  as  the  workers'  para- 
dise. Though  the  Soviet  Union's 
pro-Arab   position    severely 
shook  this  stance,  the  Kibbutz 
party,   Mapam,   is   Marxist  and 
the  children  are  bred  on  Marx- 
ist-humanism. 

Strange    Combination 
Marxist-humanism  on  a  Kib- 
butz   in    a    country    forged    by 
nationalism  is  a  peculiar  para- 
dox. Mapam,  since  its  inception, 
has    had    to    balance    Zionism 
with  its  Vision  of  the  interna- 
titnal  brotherhood  of  the  work- 
ing class.  It  is  this  internation- 
alism which  has  made  its  Zion- 
ism the   most    palatable   of   all 
the   Israeli   parties   to    anti-na- 
tionalists.  My   vision   of   Israel, 
her  attitudes,   her  people,   was 
filtered  through  the  eyes  of  my 
Mapamnik    chavcrim   during 
the  seven  weeks  that  I  was  on 
the  Kibbutz.  Thus  my  thoughts 
on  Israel's  position  to  some  de- 
gree reflect  their  idealism  and 
confusion. 

I  came  to  Bet  Alpha  alone 
but  was  accepted  as  a  member 
of  the  newly  arrived  group  of 
volunteers  who  had  come  with 
the  Jewish  Agency.  For  the 
first  few  weeks  the  pattern  of 
discussions  with  the  kibbutz- 
niks  was  the  same.  All  the 
questions  from  the  volunteers 
concerned  the  war.  What  was 
to    the    questioners    a    glorious 


victory  was  to  those  replying 
an  ugly  necessity.  They  were 
pleased  by  their  victory.  It  was 
accepted  as  something  done  in- 
credibly well.  But  they  had 
known  war  three  times  in 
twenty  years  and  it  was  a  real- 
ity -)f  life  to  be  done  away  with, 
not  an  adventure.  The  Israelis 
are  not  pacifists,  but  neither  do 
they  glorify  war.  They  are  too 
close  to  it. 

A  week  after  I  arrived  all 
the  chaverim  met  in  the  dining 
hall  for  a  memorial  service  for 
the  three  kibbutz  members 
killed    during    the    war.    The 


Editor's  Note: 

To  spend  a  summer  In  a 
land  recently  torn  by  war  Is, 
no  doubt,  a  wearing  experi- 
ence. The  articles  on  this 
page  are  not  meant  as  trib- 
utes to  one  side  or  the  other, 
nor  are  they  interpretations 
of  the  Israeli  situation.  They 
are  simply  the  reactions 
(confused  and  otherwise)  of 
some  people  who  were  there. 


service    began    with    a    prayer 
composed    by    a    kibbutz    girl 
appropriate    for    the    atheistic 
community.  This  was  followed 
by    a    classical    piece    on    the 
record  player.  The  speeches  be- 
gan  with    three   friends  of  the 
dead  boys.  They  spoke  of  their 
friendships.    A    young    general 
spoke  very   dynamically.   "The 
war  was  not  wanted,"  he  said, 
"It  was  forced  upon  us  and  we 
met  i*  as  we  had  to.  These  and 
the    hundreds    of   other    Israeli 
dead    knew    what    they    were 
fighting  for  —  it  was  their  lives 
and    homeland.    If    they    could, 
they  would  do  it  again."  The 
dead  soldiers  had  been  return- 
ed to  their  civilian  community 
and  the  community  mourned 
their    passing    not    as    military 
heroes  but  as  chaverim. 

About  a  week  later  the  kib- 
butzniks  and  volunteers  took 
a  bus  tour  of  occupied  Syria. 
The  Golan  Heights  are  barren 
rocky  hills  overlooking  the 
green  plains  of  Israel.  They 
are  useless  except  as  a  military 
outpost  designed  for  the  de- 
struction of  Israel.  The  vision 
of  this  perverse  use  of  land  by 
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the  Syrian  military  becomes  re- 
pulsive to  one  who  loves  the 
land.  The  nvood  of  disgust 
changed,  though,  when  we  real- 
ized the  value  of  the  Heights. 
They  will  become  parks  from 
which  the  Israelis  can  look  on 
their  land  as  it  becomes  even 
greener. 

When  the  kibbutzniks  toured 
the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan 
they  were  returning  to  well 
known  land  after  twenty  years 
of  absence.  In  addition,  Jorda- 
nian cities  hold  added  import- 
ance to  Israelis  because  of  tlieir 
Biblical  origins.  The  chavcrim 
knew  this  territory  amazingly 
well.  The  Arabs  were  friend- 
lier than  many  Israeli  Arabs  in 
Nazareth;  it  was  strange  to 
think  that  they  had  been 
enemies  two  months  before. 

Israeli    Optimism 

Jordan  was  a  milder  offender 
than  Syria  but  had  suffered  a 
greater  loss.  The  chavcrim  as- 
sured me  that  the  refugee  prob- 
lem would  now  be  salved  by 
settling  them  on  the  extensive 
West  Bank  farmland  and  that 
Moshe  Dayan  had  little  back- 
ing in  his  cries  of  annexation. 
They  said  that  most  Israelis 
saw  Dayan  as  an  opportunist; 
but  Mapam  chaverim  are  often 
overly  idealistic  in  their  evalu- 
ation of  Israelis. 

One  quickly  comes  face  to 
face  with  the  reality  of  being 
a  humtanitarian  in  an  inhuman 
situation.  Problems  become  in- 
soluble. Perhaps  the  frustra- 
tion arising  from  the  seeming 
Insolubility  of  Israel's  prob- 
lems provoked  the  contempt  in 
which  Israel  was  held  by  the 
American  new  left  and  the  es- 
teem in  which  it  was  held  by 
pro-Vietnam  War  Americans 
when  I  returned. 

I    find    most   nationalism    re- 
pugnant.   But,    there    is    some- 
thing   beautiful    about    people 
crying  with  joy  when  they  see 
Israel  for  the  first  time.  There 
is  something  nice  about  being 
invited   to  countless  homes  by 
strangers    because    you    have 
come    as    a    volunteer    to    help 
their  country  in  time  of  need; 
or  being  given  a  free  taxi  ride 
for  the  same  reason;   or  being 
asked    by    Israeli    after    Israeli 
why  you  won't  come  and  settle. 
Nationalism  which  inspires  the 
attempt   to   create   a   good   life 


for  all  is  not  as  repugnant  as 
most.  Yet  it  is  a  nationalism 
that  displaced  a  half  million 
Arabs  in  1948.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  the  historical  les- 
son of  the  Jews  as  a  persecuted 
people  that  made  the  creation 
of  the  state  a  necessity  if  the 
Jews  were  to  survive.  Israeli 
nationalism  is  not  the  same  as 
German,  South  African  or  even 
American  varieties.  It  is  a  soft- 
er, more  positive  and  humani- 
tarian brand.  Yet  it  -is  national- 
ism and  is  thus  exclusive. 

Arab  Pessimism 


In  contrast  to  Mapam  optim- 
ism I  detected  a  marked  fatal- 
ism in  the  Arabs  I  had  contact 
with.  A  silversmith  I  spoke  to 
admitted  that  Egypt  had  pre- 
cipitated the  war,  but  he  felt 
that  Israel's  refusal  to  solve 
the  refugee  problem  made 
peace  impossible.  Now  that  Is- 
rael had  the  material  capacity 
to  solve  the  refugees'  plight  he 
saw  America  and  Russia  as  the 
deciding  factors  in  a  peace. 
And  he  had  little  faith  in  either 
of  the  super-powers. 

It  is  the  future  of  Jerusalem 
which    has     re-ignited     in     my 
own  mind  the  Arab  argument 
that    their    existence    is    being 
thwarted  by  Biblical  Jewish 
history.  I  was  in  Jerusalem  for 
Tisha  Ba'Av,  the  fast  day  com- 
memorating  the  destruction  of 
the  two  Holy  Temples.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  Wailing  Wall 
was   inside   the   new    Jewish 
state.    Leaving    the   old    city    I 
overheard  an  Arab  at  the  bar- 
racaded    gate    ask    the    guard, 
"May  I  enter?  I  live  here."  One 
must    remind    himself    that    al- 
though the  Jewish  people  have 
always   looked  to  the  old   city 
as    their   spiritual    home.    100,- 
000  Arabs  presently  hold   it  as 
their    material    home.    Jewish 
history  will  prevent  Jerusalem 
from    being    given    back,    but 
some    major    compromise    with 
the    Arab    residents    and    with 
Jordan   must  be  made  if  there 
will  ever  be  peace. 

And  compromise  is  the  irony 
of  the  Israeli  situation.  For 
there  can  be  no  compromise. 
Israelis  search  for  a  lost  his- 
tory. They  cannot  be  whole 
without  U.  Arabs  search  for  a 
lost  land.  They  cannot  be 
whole  without  it.  The  two  de- 
sires  are   not   subject   to   com- 


promise because  they  are  poli- 
tically unrelated  and  are  based 
oi.  emotional  need.   And   there 
can  be  no  compromise  of  emo- 
tion  without  painful  repression. 
To   Be    A    Man 
There   is  one  story   which   I 
heard  many   times.   When  kib- 
butzniks,   brought    up    to    feel 
towards  Arabs  as  brothers,  saw 
their   first   comrades   fall,   they 
described  their  feeling  as  a  loss 
of    consciousness    of    being     a 
man.   They   became   animals 
whose  sole  purpose  was  to  keep 
moving  and   killing.    After  the 
war  they  t)ecame  physically  ill 
from  the  thought  of  how  many 
they  had  killed  and  how  many 
families  they  had  destroyed.  An 
American    psychologist    in    Bet 
Alpha   explained   this  as  a   re- 
lease of  all  the  tension  caused 
by    the    non-violent    nature    of 
the    kibbutz.    He    felt    violence 
was    too    dysfunctional    to    be 
tolerated  in  a  country  so  tight- 
ly hemmed   in  as  Israel  and  in 
a  setting  as  intensely  interper- 
sonal as  the  kibbutz.  This   re- 
lease was  followed,  he  thought, 
by  resultant  guilt.  Is  there  ».ot 
a   definition   of   manhood,   per- 
haps   an    archtypal    definition, 
implicit    in    this    phenomenon: 
that  of  doing  what  is  necessary 
for   survival  and  still  being   an 
individual  sensitive  enough    to 
be  repulsed  by  one's  own  solf- 
defensive     actions?      Questions 
without  answers. 
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Tc»t  yourself... 
WKat  do  you  »cc  in  the  ink  blots? 
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Pot  Trial 

(Continued   from    Page    1) 

ed   by   the  weight  of   scientific 
evidence,  which  evidence  is  be- 
ing    ignored     by     the    govern- 
ment, and  hence  the  statute  un- 
der    which     the     defendant     is 
pro.secuted,      and      the     entire 
statutory    scheme,    violates    the 
due    process    of    law    guaranty 
of      the      Fourteenth      Amend- 
ment.   .    .   "   More   importantly, 
the    statute    "goes    beyond    the 
valid  exercise  of  police  power 
of  the   Commonwealth    in   that 
it     seeks     to     control     activity 
which   has  not   been   shown   to 
pose   a   serious   and   immediate 
danger,"     and     that     it     would 
*'deny  to  the  defendant  his 
rights  to  security,  privacy  and 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Amendments   ...  as  they  are 
applied    to    the    states    t>y    the 
Fourteenth   Amendment." 

Last  spring,  as  a  result  of  a 
*'drug  scandal,"  the  Adminis- 
tration found  it  necessary  to  is- 
sue an  official  statement  of 
compliance  with  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Federal  laws. 

NSA-SDS 

(Continued   from   Page   1) 

black  power  as  "unification  of 
all  black  peoples  in  America 
for  their  liberation  by  any 
means  necessary." 

The  Congress  declared  in  a 
resolution  on  student  power 
that  "all  regulations  of  a  non- 
academic  nature  which  apply 
solely  to  students  should  be  de- 
termined only  by  students."  In 
this  category  were  such  mat- 
ters as  regulating  and  financing 
student  organizations,  deter- 
mining dorm  hours,  and  estab- 
lishing housing  and  social  rules. 


in  Israel 


War 


.Charles  Eisenbcrg 


Half  way  between  Tel  Aviv  and  Beersheba  .sits  a  .small  hill.  It  hasn't  been  in  the  newspapers 
or  on  any  television  programs  or  in  LIFK  magazine.  But  it  has  far  greater  siffnificance  to  Is- 
raelis than  the  West  Wall  or  Mt.  Scopus.  For  atop  that  hill  are  buried  all  of  the  Israeli  soldiers 
killed  in  the  Sinai  Desert  this  past  June.  Statistically,  the  number  Is  quite  small:  a  mercifully 
low  price  for  so  stunning  a  victory.  But  all  the  swiftness  and  decisiveness,  all  the  glory  and 
triumph   pale  to  insignificance  when  one  actually  stands  among  those  few  hundred  graves. 

Both  the  reality  of  those  graves,  and  the  surreal  nature  of  the  victory  have  molded  the 
mood  of  Israel  today.  The  irony  and  contradiction  so  inherent  in  any  victorious  war  has  infested 
the  army  and  begun  to  permeate  the  civilian  population.  Despite  a  definite  feeling  of  exulta- 
tion,  there   can   also    be    found^ - 

TL^a^fnetf  Onfv  "l^Jides^nd  awareness  of  the  difficulties  not  bo  forced  to  do  the  same. 
nolUiHans  ^nefk  of  the  war  as  ahead  color  greatly  the  mood  Soon  these  two-hundred  men 
rllorioSs  struggle  n  w  h  U  h  of  the  people.  Thus,  as  world  will  part  company  to  rest  for 
tj/r/.  dPfelted  ^Jannv  On  interest  shifts  from  the  Near  eternity  near  those  homes  and 
tKt  Itreets  of  Tel  Aviv  o^  Haifa  East,  and  the  June  conflict  families  which  they  fought  to 
nn/ilm^re  likely  rrencoun^^^^^  slowly  becomes  history,  the  Is-  protect  But  for  now  they  re- 
TmiXr/of  confident  pragm^^^  raeli  people  are  already  look-  main  together,  a  group  of  head- 
fiJ^inH  annoyance  »ng    ahead    to    the   next    crisis,    stones     and     a     plot     of    earth 

tism  and  annoyance.  Twenty  years  of  insecurity  has    which  mutely  testify  that  these 

The  Israeli  Attitude  made     the      Israelis     fatalistic    individuals     went    from     their 

Th^  Israeli  people  have  about  the  prospects  of  peace  homes  never  to  return, 
taken  the  recent  war  and  its  and  this  fatalism  remains  des-  ^hey  are  only  two  hundred 
results  calmly  and.  with  some  pite  the  events  of  the  early  ^^^  „ot  very  significant  until 
flaFrant  exceptions,  unemotion-  summer.  Even  as  the  sweetness  ^^^  stands  on  that  hill;  and 
allv  College  students  returned  of  victory  is  savored,  the  Is-  ^^^^  they  are  everything  and 
from  the  Army  this  summer  to    raelis  continue  to  yearn  for  this    somehow     very    dear.    So    one 

take     the     final     examinations    peace.  turns  his  head  away  and  walks 

hey    had    missed     The    latest        But   m    the    end,    ^v-tjy^hmg    ^„^  t^e  gate  to  the  road,  leav- 

Sabbath  entertainment  or  craze   comes   back   to  that   hill   south    j       behind  the  women  s  sobs  to 

fs  the  family  excursion  into  the    of  Tel  Aviv.  As  one  approaches    b/  trapped    by    the    wind    and 

new  territories,  particularly  to    the  gate,  the  low  sobs  of  worn-    j^arried  far  out  into  the  empty 

the    tombs    at    Hebron    or    the    en,  mothers,  wives,  and  sweet-    desert,    there    to    mingle    with 

banks    of    the    frigid    Ban  i  as    hearts,     reach     the     ear.     for    ^^^^  j^j^^d^  ^iid   become  silence. 

River    a  source  of  the  Jordan,    though  they  are  all  trying  very    This,  more  than  anything  else. 

In   general     everyone   wants   a    hard  to  be  tough,   emotionless    .^  ,^^^^|  j^^ay.  This  is  the  af- 

return  to  normalcy  as  quickly    Israelis,  they  aren  t  completely    termath. 

as  possible.   But  post-war  nor-   successful.   Somehow     the   row    

malcy    is   quite   different   from    of    fresh    graves     outlined    by 

pre  war  conditions.  white   stones    and    bearing    the 

The   old   economic,    political,    beret    of    the    soldier    next    to 

and  sociological   problems  still    the  headstone,  are  too  real  and 

remain,  and  an   additional  one    overpowering. 

and    a    half    million    destitute.    Headstones  and  Plots  of  Earth 

unemployable     and     hostile        f'^^  these  graves    that  cemc; 

Arabs  can  only  complicate  and    tery,   are   ^^.^^  .\^f .  ^'JJ^PX 

multiply  them.  Moreover.  ..nee    War    was    all    about.    Not    tt^c 

^gain     no    viable    peace    has    tanks  or   jet.s.  or   the   intricate 

?ome'  from    conflict    with    the    strategy  or  great  and   glorious 

surrounding  Arab  nations.  This    victories;   but  nrien    young  and 

fs    not    the    type    of    normalcy    old.   dying   so   that    their   chil- 
haUhe  Israelis  want  and  their   dren   and    their   people    would 
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Drugs  &  Politics 


On  Copping  Out 


Bv  GORDON  FELLMAN 


Frosh  Frolic 

The  Orientation  Phenomenon 


BDJTOR'5  NOTE:  Dr  Fell- 
triflw  is  an  Assistant  Professor 
©/  Sociology  at  Brandeis.  The 
foUowinq  article  was  written 
at  the  request  o/  THE  JUS- 
TICE 


The  drug  experience  seems 
to  be  essentially  passive.  Some- 
Ihing  is  taken  into  the  body, 
through  the  mouth  or  the  skin, 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  self 
feel  better  than  it  feels  other- 
>vise  and  sense  and  know  more 
acutely  than  it  does  otherwise. 
Rather  than  the  self  acting 
upon  itself  or  upon  the  en- 
vironment, an  external  agent 
replaces  the  self  as  active 
agent,  and  one  waits  for  the 
experience  —  visual,  auditory, 
emotional,  cognitive,  or  what- 
ever —  to  happen  to  him. 

The  college  culture  of  which 
drugs  are  commonly  a  part  is 
the  hippie  culture,  in  college 
more  accurately  a  pseudo-hip- 
pie, or  partly  hippie  culture,  or 
mjybe  a  part-time  hippie  cul- 
tuic.  The  hippies  take  from  our 
M>eiety  many  of  its  noblest  and 
purest  values  and  elevate  tiiem 
io  .supreme  virtues.  1  think  this 
is  admirable.  Love,  tenderness, 
sharing,  care,  decency,  joy, 
spontaneity,  .simplicity.  and 
€  ven  frugality  (not  in  the  tra- 
ditional sense  of  self-denial 
but  in  the  sen.se  of  abandoning 
obsessions  with  material  jioods 
and  commercialized  experi- 
ences) sufluse  the  entire  hippie 
culture. 

If  the  hippies  have  social 
concerns,  they  lie  in  a  wi.s'h 
for  .society  to  become  more 
like  themselves.  The  hippies' 
basic  tone  is  quiet  and  their 
basic  mode  is  taking  some- 
thing in  and  waiting  for  some- 
thing good  to  happen.  Thus,  it 
seems  to  be  hoped,  maybe  even 
envisioned,  that  by  their  pres- 
ence, hippies  will  find  society 
taking  notice  of  them  and 
"taking  them  in;'  that  is,  the 
hippies  will  "happen"  to  so- 
ciety just  as  drug  experiences 
happen  to  them — passively. 

The  hippies  are  then  at  the 
same  time  conservative— in  the 
truest  meaning  of  conserxative 
they  want  to  conserve  that 
which  they  believe  is  be'st  in 
«)ciety  —  and  radical  —  they 
would  like  society  to  chanj^e, 
to  start  taking  seriou.'^Iy  its 
grandest  values  and  to  aban- 
don its  mercentary,  bloody 
hnd  destructive  ones. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  ques- 
tion I  raise  is  this:  Is  there 
time  to  ttst  out  the  idia  that 
by  simply  being  there,  the 
hippicvs  will  exert  sufficient  in- 
fluence on  society  to  change  it? 
By  "this"  1  mean  to  point  out 
that  the  rapidity  of  .social 
change,  in  all  conceivable  di- 
rections, does  indeed  .seem  to 
increa.se  in  g<>ometric  fashion. 
Our  nation  is  destroying  an- 
other nation,  our  cities  are 
blowing  apart,  the  poor  are 
being  pushed  around  more  out- 
rageously than  ever  our  econ- 
omy in  both  its  private  sector 
and  its  public  sector  shows  in- 
credibly little  capacity  to  Tig- 
ure  out  any  way  to  redistribute 
the  goodies  in  a  reasonably 
equitable,   humane   way. 

What  perplexes  and  bothers 
irie  is  that,  at  least  among  col- 
lege students,  the  drug  bit  and 
political  action  seem  to  be 
treated  as  mutually  exclusive. 
Except  for  the  Diggers  (1  don't 
know  if  they  use  drugs),  most 
hippies  who  partake  of  drugs 
seem  indifferent  or  apathetic 
to  change  beyond  themselves 
nnd  a  limited,  immediate  en- 
vironment. 

There  is,  1  believe,  a  point 
to  broader  action  that  few 
peoph^  understand,  or  have  had 
iorought  to  their  attention. 
Wlien  the  person  with  good 
values  decides  not  to  act  on 
them  socially,  he  is  often  mak- 
ing a  rational  choice.  Political 
action  takes  time,  and  thert^  is 
probably  nothing  more  inher- 
€'ntly  satisfying  about  it,  even 
when  successful,  than  any 
other  kind  of  behavior.  Fur- 
tber,  when   it  does  not   work-, 


which  is  usually  the  case,  the 
frustration  ensuing  is  hardly 
bearable,  and  the  intensity  of 
the  anger  following  is  out  of 
proportion  to  any  possibility  of 
expressing  it  satisfactorily.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  the  explicit  or 
implicit  recognition  of  the  fear 
of  futility,  and  the  anger  it  en- 
tails, that  keeps  many  good 
people  away  from  political  ef- 
forts to  alter  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  po- 
litical action   is  successful,  the 
rewards    are    joy    at    affecting 
something   one   believes   to   be 
affected,    and    a    kind    of    eu- 
phoria in  sharing  both  process 
and      outcome      with      other 
people.    It    may    well    be    that  ' 
the  passive  drug  experience  is  j 
a  way  of  sharing  oneself  with 
others  and  blending  with  them  i 
in  a  mystically  satisfying  way.  ' 
Political     and     social     activity  : 
that  **work"  do  the  same  thing 
from    the   opposite   approach —  ^ 
the    greatest    possible    involve- 
ment  in  affairs  and  action   di-  ! 
rected     upon     them.     There    is  ' 
more  than  one  mode  of  turning 
on. 

An  excellent  journalist 
writes:  "The  streets  are  bloody 
and  ablaze,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why,  and  impossible  to 
know  for  what  end.  Govern- 
ment on  every  le\el  is  ineffect- 
ual, helpless  to  act  either  in 
short  term  or  the  long.  The 
force  of  Army  and  police 
seems  not  to  suppress  violence, 
but  to  incite  it  .  .  ,  Mediators 
.  .  .  command  neither  resources 
nor  respect,  and  their  rhetoric 
is  discredited  by  all  councils, 
by  all  classes.  The  old  words 
are  meaningless,  the  old  ex- 
planations irrelevant,  the  old 
remedies  useless  .  .  .  The 
wretched  of  this  American 
earth  are  together  as 
never  have  been  before,  in 
tion  if  not  in  movement  .  ,  . 
The  social  cloth  which  binds 
and  suffocates  them  is  tearing 
at  its  seamiest  places  .  .  . 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


To  a  freshman  already  scared 
to  death  by  threatening  letters 
from  various  administrators  on 
the  challenge  Brandeis  would 
present  to  my  mind  and  mor- 
als, and  the  warnings  of  vet- 
erans about  the  vagaries  of 
"Camp  Brandeis,"  the  Orienta- 
tion Week  schedule  that  greet- 
ed me  on  September  17th  was 
almost  enough  to  bring  on  ad- 
vanced hysteria.  What  followed 
justified  these  premonitions  in 
some  ways,  though  not  by  any 
means  in  all. 

The  first  astonishing  discov- 
ery I  made  was  that  I  was 
homesick.  I,  who  had  spent  all 
sunnmer  complaining  how  sick 
I  was  with  the  same  old  people 
and  the  same  old  town,  who 
had  breezed  through  summer 
camps,  hosteling  trips,  vaca- 
tions and  other  prolonged  peri- 
ods of  independence  with  nary 
a  qualm,  who  jus-t  couldn't 
wait  to  get  away  from  her  par- 
ents— I  missed  everybody.  The 
idea  that  those  unfamiliar  faces 
swarming  through  the  dorms 
and  the  dining  hall  could  ever 
become  friendly  was  incom- 
prehensible. Oh,  they  were  all 
nice  enough,  I  soon  found,  but 
they  weren't   .  .  .  friends. 

The  thought  of  going  to  a 
dance  with  ail  these  strangers 
and  standing  around  looking 
like  I'd  be  just  so  grateful  for 
someone  to  talk  to  seemed  par- 
ticularly unappealing.  Like- 
wise, I  felt  that  anyone  who 
had  trouble  finding  her  own 
house  after  dark  should  not  try 
to  contend  with  foreign  places 
like  Swig  and  Schwartz  and 
they  Gerstenzang  and  Pearlman.  I 
mo-  .  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
.  ,  .  I  college  student,  I  decided;  at 
the  very  least  I  should  have 
taken  a  year  off  after  high 
school  to  travel  and  find  my- 
self   (1   mentioned   this   idea   to 


F:    ELLEN  SHAFFER 

my  father,  who  thought  for  a 
minute  and  started  to  tell  me 
abo'  a  domestic  maid  ex- 
change service  he'd  heard  of — 
I  finally  decided  to  see  the 
world  after  college,  not  be- 
fore). Everybody  else  seemed 
smarter,  prettier,  wittier,  and 
the  upperclassmen  hadn't  even 
arrived  yet. 

Unlike  many  of  my  class- 
mates, 1  found  registration  a 
welcome  comic  relief.  By  that 
time  I  was  beginning  to  relax 
a  bit,  and  the  fact  that  I  was 
actually  able  to  find  Ford  Hall 
(even  though  this  was  accom- 
plished by  merely  following 
the  stream  of  other  freshmen 
headed  over  there)  instilled 
me  with  some  confidence.  The 
registrar  himself  was  a  ver- 
itable   panic,    but    I    found    the 


roommates,  who  had  turned 
out  to  be  real  human  beings 
after  all,  with  plans  of  making 
out  my  schedule  in  about  half 
an  hour  and  then  catching  a 
nap.  I  soon  discovered,  bow- 
ever,  that  all  my  courses 
se  med  to  congregate  about 
Block  VIII,  and  that  I  definite- 
ly couldn't  major  in  English  or 
psychology  as  per  my  plans, 
since  I  couldn't  fit  them  into 
my  schedule.  Never  having 
been  especially  attached  k» 
either  course  of  study,  I  wasn't 
terribly  upset  until  I  realized 
I  didn't  like  anything  else  very 
much  either.  I  decided  to  put 
it  off  until  later  and  took  my 
nap. 

Throughout  the  duration,  of 

course,    the   m«ilroom    was   the 

bane     of     freshmai-     existence. 

rest  of  the  procedure  even  fun-   Depression  when  no  mail  came 


nier.  The  first  big  laugh  came 
when  I  founci  that  some  incom- 
petent at  the  College  Board 
had  sent  me  advanced  place- 
ment credit  for  French  and 
math,  which  tests  I  had  never 
taken,  instead  of  for  English 
nd  American  History,  which 
I  had.  My  mother  always  said 
those  people  couldn't  pass  one 
of  their  own  tests. 

The  next  entertainment  came 
in  the  form  of  psychological 
tests,  designed,  I  assume,  to  de- 
termine how  well  the  class 
would  do  in  college  (weren't 
they  supposed  to  have  a  pretty 
gt-od  idea  about  that  before 
they  accepted  me?  I  wondered 
nervously.  Don't  tell  me  they 
don't  know  what  they're  doing 
either!).  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  ornithologists,  I  couldn't 
see  the  relevance  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  I  could  identify 
15  types  of  birds,  unless  they 
wanted  to  find  out  if  I'd  been 
some  kind  of  Boy  Scout.  In 
that  case,  they  really  could 
have  just  asked  (I  hadn't 
been). 

1  anxiously  retired  to  my 
room  with  my  student  courses 
evaluation  handbook,  my 
schedule    of    courses    and     mv 


nearly  manic,  exultation 
when  letters  started  to  arrive 
was  total.  Phone  calls  were 
coveted  commodities  as  well. 
But  somehow,  after  a  few  days, 
all  this  became  less  important 
than  it  had  been  at  first.  The 
freshmen,  and  I  with  them, 
were    beginning  to   adjust. 

Suddenly  there  were  parties, 
and  noise  and  music,  and  won- 
derful people  who  were  will- 
ing to  listen  as  I  poured  my 
poor  little  freshman  heart  out. 
Upperclassmen  came  from  left 
and  right  with  a  .urances  that 
the  work  was  hard  but  not  be- 
yond the  realm  of  human  ac- 
complishment, and  to  confide 
sadly  that  the  food  wasn't  bad 
but  did  get  dismally  monot- 
onous. I  saw  my  professors; 
the  worst  at  least  kept  me 
awake,  and  the  b«^t  kept  me 
enthralled. 

I'd  never  go  through  orienta- 
tion week  again,  even  though 
1  did  lose  weight  and  met  with 
some  fascinating  people  and 
became  somewhat  oriented.  It 
was  rushy  and  it  was  scary. 
Still,  as  one  of  my  classmates 
so  eloquently  put  it,  "What  the 
hell,  the  tuition's  paid  already 
—  1  miglit  as  well  stay." 


Ms 
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CHEETAH,  a  magazine  born  looking 
like  today,  speaking  the  language 
of  today.  A  magazine  written,  edited 
and  designed  by  the  most 
audacious,  irreverent  and 
provocative  talents  of  our  time. 
A  magazine  that  will  blow  your  mind! 

Don't  miss:  America's  1 1  hippest 
colleges  ...  An  Inside  report  on  the 
drug  scene  through  the  eyes  of  an 
unconventional  young  psychiatrist 
whose  uncommon  appraisal  will 


infuriate  the  AMA  ...  A  piercing 
study  of  head  Beach  Boy  Brian 
Wilson  . .  .The  story  of  college 
basketball's  flesh  peddlers  . . .  Paul 
Krassner's  latest  put-ons  . . .  The 
scene  In  Boston  . . .  and  much  much 
more  Including  the  most  fabulous 
4-color  pull-out  poster  ever  created 
— "Mama  Cass  Elliott "  and  the 
by-now-famous  flower  power  pin-up 
pose  to  end  all  pin-up  poses. 


At  your  newsstands  September  28th 
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The  Flics 

Shrewed  Observations 

By  DAVID  FITT 

Franco  ZeflRrelli's  version  of  lungs  than  delivering  lines, 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  but  when  she  lays  off  the  slap- 
currently  at  the  Kenmore  stick  from  time  to  time.  Miss 
Square  Theatre,  has  enough  big  Taylor  speaks  with  uncommon 
names,  lavish  sets  and  rich  fril-  flair.    Her    lengthy    oration    at 


lery  to  suggest  that  the  Holly- 
wood treatment  had  been  ad- 
ministered. Mercifully,  it  had 
not.  Whatever  extravagances 
Director  Zeffirelli  indulged  in 
were  excused  by  skillful  script 
editing  and  a  disarmingly 
steady  succession  of  fine  dra- 
matic and  comic  performances. 
Whenever  a  director  turns 
first-rate  literature  into  a 
third-rate    motion    picture,    re- 


the  pictures  finale  was  ren- 
dered with  particular  effective- 
ness,     although      purists      will 

flinch  at  some  of  iA\e  deviations 
from  traditional  blocking  that 
have  been  madie  in  the  scene. 

The  major  supporting  roles, 
for  what  relatively  little  ex- 
posure they  entailed,  were  all 
more  than  satisfactory  (in 
streamlining  **Shrew"  for  the 
screen,  the  editors  whittled 
down    or     deleted     dozens     of 


lines,  leaving  most  of  the  juicy 

fined   types  who   have  already    stuff  for  the  leading  twosome). 

read    the   book    groan    wearily    Especially  enjoyable  bits  were   trnmenVs  policies  are 

put  in  by  Michael  Hordern  as 
Katharina's  father,  who  sput- 
tered and  whinnied  delight- 
fully, and  by  Cyril  Cusack, 
Burton's  grizzled  and  lecher- 
ous servant  Grumio.  Enchant- 
ing Natasha  Pyne  as  younger 
sister  Bianca  didn't  say  much 
but  didn't  really  have  to. 


Waltham  Viet  Summer 

Hope  in  a  Very  Small  Place 

By   DAVID    SAFIR 

Me:  Hello,  Vm  Dav\d  Saiir  of   summer  work  in  Waltham,  but   dents    were    quite    enjoyable, 

the    Walthuvi    Viet    Nam    sum-   I     think    our    program    had    a   y^^y  stimulating   and  generally 

mer  Group.  We  are  a  group  of   ^ea'^hy  degree  of  success,  con-   therapeutic  for  those   Brandeis 
,,„,,.  .  .  sidermg   both   what  we   believe    "•^•*«P^"i'^   *"»    mus»«r   oiduuvfis 

interested     waltham     residents 

who  all  feel  great  d<yuht  about 
the  rightness  of  our  country's 
policy  in  Viet  Nam.  I  was  won- 
dering if  you  had  any  tJioughts 
about  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
which  you  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss? 

Woman:  My  husband  is  a 
veteran. 

Me:  Perhaps  he  would  like  to 
discuss  the  war.  You  see,  we 
are  attempting  to  get  more  peo- 
ple interested  in  wfiat  our  gov- 


and  wish  the  insufferable  Phil- 
istine should  once  and  for  all 
lose  his  shirt  in  the  undertak- 
ing. It  is  a  legitimate  reaction. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  thing 
frequently  occurs  when  a 
movie  worthy  of  the  book  ap- 
pears, largely  because  thire 
are  plenty  of  intransigent  tra- 
ditionaiist.s  around  who  con- 
sider any  tampering  with  a 
piece  of  great  dramatic  art  a 
sin  tantamount  to  gunning 
down  one's  own  grandmother. 
Transcriptions  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  have  bten 
known  to  draw  especially 
htavy  fire  from  such  crusty 
types,  but  the  telling  fact  re- 
mains that  thanks  to  the  in- 
vention of  celluloid,  the  Bard 
never  had  it  so  good  Lawrence 
Olivier  set  the  standard  with 
his  magnificent  production  of 
"Henry  V .''  and  current  film 
makers  like  Zeffirelli  have 
continued  the  vital  work  not 
of  improving  the  plays,  (what 
a  thought),  but  of  making 
them  more  accessible  to  the 
general  public.  Certainly  they 
have  IcK^come  big  business  com- 
modities. But  if  the  director 
truly  has  loftier  interests  than 
making  a  fast  buck,  what  of  it? 

"Shrew"  has  a  fairly  simple 
plot.  Before  wife-hunting  Pe- 
truchio  (Richard  Burton)  spies 
her,  Katharina  (who  else  but 
Elizabeth  Taylor? )  is  a  vile 
tempered  little  ogress,  jealous 
of  her  younger  sister's  many 
suitors,  and  so  adept  at  flinging 
heavy  objects  oul  of  windows 
that  all  the  menfolk  in  Padua 
are  terrified  by  her.  Naturally, 
prospective  husbands  are  few 
and  far  between  As  Gremio, 
played  by  Alan  Webb,  remarks 
to  his  associate  Hortensio 
(Victor  Spinetti).  "Think  st 
thou,  though  lier  father  be 
very  rich,  that  any  man  is  so 
very  a  fool  to  be  married  to 
heir  " 

But  Burton,  a  visiting  busi- 
ness man  who  knows  nothing 
of  her  reputation,  nor  much 
less  cares,  is  enticed  to  take 
Lriz  in  hand,  which  he  does  by 
shrewdly  twisting  her  precious 
little  arm.  Actin^j  even  more 
beastly  than  she.  he  creates  a 
mirror  in  which  she  sees  her- 
self for  the  monster  she's  been 
acting,  whereupon  Liz,  with 
her  newly  acquired  self-knowl- 
edge, become^the  very  model 
of  an  obedient  wife.  Ah,  the 
wonders  of  a  little  household 
psychology. 

Burton  tosses  off  his  pari 
with  characteristic  aplomb;  his 
spouse  at  moments  seems  to 
spend  more  reel  time  uprooting 
banisters,  swinging  frying  pans 
and  shrieking  at  the  top  of  her 


Woman:  MY  husband  knows 
all  he  needs  to  know. 

Perhaps  I  portray  a  dismal 
picture  with  this  brief  dialogue 
taken  from  my  own  records  of 
this  past  summer.  It  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  try  to  make  Viet  Nam 


the  general  background  of  Wal- 
tham citizens  to  be,  and  the 
fact  that  all  of  our  personnel 
working  in  the  program  had 
full-time  summer  work  to  oc- 
cupy their  time. 

Our  program  started  with 
several  general  meetings  for 
organiLation,  then  branched 
into  three  nnain  areas.  First, 
our  own  people  (mostly  Bran- 
deis students)  canvassed  vari- 
ous areas  of  Waltham.  Second, 
we  held  public  meetings  with 
guest  speakers,  and  third,  we 
incorporated  last  year's  high 
school  program  into  Viet  Nam 
summer.  Of  these,  the  public 
meetings  proved  the  most  suc- 
cessful,  as    almost    100    people 

attended.  October  21.  Dr.  Philip  Wag- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  can-  reich  of  the  Mathematics  Dept. 
vassing  gave  us  an  idea  of  how  would  like  any  students  inter- 
difficult  it  is  to  get  people  to  do  ested  in  working  with  the  Wal- 
anything,  and  while  the  meet-  tham  Viet  Nam  group  to  con- 
ings  with  the   high  school  stu-  tact  him. 


.students  who  attended,  the  re- 
lation of  this  part  to  Viet  Nam 

summer  was  dubious. 

The  program  yielded  two- 
fold results.  First,  we  involved 
several    Waltham    residents    in 

our  program,  which  resulted  in 
a  couple  of  articles  about  us  in 
the  Waltham  New  s-Tribune. 
Second,  we  sent  out  a  petition 
to  Congressman  Donahue,  of 
this  district,  to  ask  him  to  hold 
public  hearings  about  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam. 

This  fall,  the  Waltham  group 
is  trying,  with  other  activities, 
to  elect  peace  candidates  to 
delegate  slates,  pushing  for  ref- 
erendums.  and  getting  people 
to    march     in     Washington     on 


-XOO  can  be  nrj 


c^'A^^p  '^ 
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HOWtY-FECOHOS-EKPtRICHCt 
«5^  51W  Av««>N.Y.C. 


Si  non(dum  vigmti  (duos  onnos  hobes,  hoec  charta 
porva  efficiet,  ut  propemo(dum,  quocumque  "Eastern" 
volot,  dinni(dio  preti  soliti  voles. 

Unum  hoc  Incommodum  est:  circumstore  (^ebes 
expectans  sedem  tibi  porotom.  Ceterum  chorta  "YOUTH 
FARE  I.  D.  CARD"  per  poucos  dies  non  volebit:  diebus  festis 
Grotiarum  Actionis  et  Notivitatis  Christi.  Quibus  excep- 
tis,  quondo  et  quocumque  vclore  desiderobis  dimidio 
pretio  volore  tibi  licebit. 

Quid  cunctaris?  Obtine  chartoml 


TERIM 

We  want  evei  yone  to  I  ly 


1 


Right.  Took  the  words  right  out  of  my  mouth,  j 

I'm  under  22  and  want  to  apply  for  on  j 

Eostcrn  Youth  ID  cord.  It  will  let  me  fly  ony-  | 

where  within  the  ccntinentol  United  Stotcs  I 

that  Eostern  flies,  on  a  stond-by  bosi^,  for  ' 

half-fore.  Enclosed  you'll  ftnd  either  o  $3  . 

check  or  money  order,  payable  to  Eostern  i 

Airlines,  ond  a  photocopy  of  niy  birth  cer-  j 

tif  icote  or  driver's  license  I'm  sending  them  j 

to;  Eastern  Airlines,  Dept.  3.50,    10  Rockc-  j 
feller  Ploza,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10020. 


I 


Nome. 


Address 


City. 


State. 


Zip  Code 


iW^<ot's  tt>«  obl«tiy«  ob«olut«  of  fu^ttMn?, 
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'From  the  Bullpen' 


Superchief 


Rick  Horowitz 


A  cnange  announced  by  the  Athletic  Department  during 
finals  last  spring  no  doubt  lost  some  of  the  attention  it  deserved, 
but  it  should  have  far-reaching  consequences  for  the  Brandeis 
athletic  community. 

No  one  has  resigned  or  been  replaced,  but  there  is  a  new 
name  atop  the  directory,  that  of  Nick  Rodis,  new  Director  of 
Athletics.  Rodis,  now  42,  served  as  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Athletic  Programs  for  the  U.S.  State  Department  for  the  last 
five  years. 

For  Rodis,  the  job  was  a  change,  and  a  welcome  one.  "I 
was  told  by  a  member  of  the  Brandeis  Board  of  Overseers  that 
there  was  a  job  opening  here.  I  applied,  and  things  just  worked 
out.  I  wanted  a  school  with  good  academic  standing,  interested 
in  fielding  good,  representative,  well-coached  teams,  and  Bran- 
deis was  the  ideal  setup  as  far  as  I  was  concerned." 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  as  to  just  what 
changes  are  being  made  in  responsibility  within  the  department. 
As  Rodis  explained  it: 

"Previously,  we  had  distinct  departments  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. Athletics,  and  Intramurals.  What  we  have  done  now  is 
to  con.solidate  these  activities  under  one  office,  with  assistant 
heads  for  the  various  activities.  This  should  give  us  much 
greater  elTlciency  throughout  the  department." 

Recruiting  is  a  dirty  word  at  Brandeis.    Will  there  be  any 
way  of  getting  good  athletes  without  recruiting? 
'First    of    all,"     said     Rodis, 


«i 


we   expect   to   start   an   inten- 
sive program  this  year,  but  I'd 
rather   not    refer    to    it    as    're- 
cruiting *    That's   acquired   bad 
connotations  lately.  We  call  the 
program    'pre-college    counsel- 
ing,'   and    basically    it     works 
like  this:  We  will  set  up  a  net- 
work of  chairmen  for  ditTerent 
parts  of  the  country,  and  these 
chairmen     will     try     to     reach 
good    student-athletes    in    their 
areas      They'll      screen      them 
against     the    requirements    for 
admission  here,  and  really  push 
the  advantages  of  Brandeis  for 
those  who  qualify    We  will   be 

working   closely    with    the   Ad- 

niissions  Department.  nt/^  a  a 

This  will  all   be  done  correctly.    We  11  be  sendmg  NCAA 

and  ECAC  recruiting  regulations  to  all  the  people  involved  in 

the  program.  .  .        ,      ,,     ^  j 

•Kids  nowadays   are  smart.    The  old   rule   that   good    aca- 
demic schools  must  be  bad  athletically  just  doesn't  apply   any 
more     Look    at   the   Ivies.   There    are    plenty   of    good    student- 
athletes  around  —  men  and   women  —  and  there  s  no  reason 
we  can't  get  our  share  of  them   "  ,       ,        •   •* 

Unlike  many  people.  Rodis  doesn't  consider  school  spirit 
too  big  a  problem  at  Brandeis.  He  used  to  come  here  as  a 
visiting  (UConn)  basketball  coach  in  the  heyday  of  Brandeis 
athletics    and  feels  what  he  saw  then  can  be  repeated. 

"From  what  I  heard,  basketball,  our  major  spectator  sport 
here  did  rather  well,  spirit-wise,  on  occasion  last  year.  If  we 
can  get  away  to  a  good  start  this  year,  I  think  you'll  really  see 

^'"^kTa  former  liaison  man  in  the  NCAA-AAU  dispute.  Rodis 
is  naturally  quite  involved  with  the  situation.  He  feels  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  quickly,  to  prevent  serious  damage. 
"If  I  were  a  writer,  and  had  taken  more  copious  notes 
during  those  years.  I  could  have  had  a  best-seller.  What  went 
on  there  was  unbelievable.  Men  are  putting  their  own  reputa- 
tions and  their  private  organizations  above  what's  best  for  the 

country."  ..      _, 

As  it  is.  Rodis  doesn't  anticpate  great  success  in  the  Olym- 
pics in  Mexico  City  next  year.  "It  wont  be  Tokyo  all  over 
again  I'm  sure.  The  altitude  is  one  factor,  and  the  general 
level  of  achievement  throughout  the  world  has  risen  greatly 
since  then.    It'll  be  tough  to  win." 

About  Brandeis,  Rodis  is  optimistic,  but  he  knows  what 
he's  up  against.  "We  don't  expect  the  program  to  reach  maxi- 
mum efficiency  this  year.  It  takes  a  lot  of  publicity  and  hard 
work.  I  think' that  within  two  to  four  years,  we  should  have  an 
excellent  program."  ____^ 


Name  Ringer, 
Mrs.Pasqualucci 
Aquatics  Heads 

Dr.  Lewis  Ringer,  former 
swimming  coach  at  Eastern 
New  Mexico  University,  and 
Judy  Pasqualucci  have  been 
named  as  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity's first  appointeCL  in  the 
University's  new  aquatics  pro- 
gram. 

Ringer,  who  received  his 
doctor's  degree  from  Spring- 
field ( Mass. )  College,  will 
serve  as  aquatics  coordinator 
at  the  recently-opened  Joseph 
M.  Linsey  Sports  Center.  He 
will  teach  physical  education 
and  coach  ar^  intercollegiate 
swimming  team  which  will 
compete  on  a  club  basis  this 
year. 

The  Linsey  Sports  Center, 
principally  underwritten  by 
the  Boston  businessman  and 
philanthropist  for  whom  it's 
named,  features  a  75-  by  45- 
foot  swimming  pool  as  well  as 
squash,  handball,  fencing  and 
shower  facilities. 

Mrs.  Pasqualucci.  a  Master's 
degree  graduate  from  Michigan 
State,  will  teach  physical  edu- 
cation and  coach  a  synchro- 
nized swimming  team. 

Ringer  has  taught  physical 
education  at  West  Virginia 
University  and  coached  swim- 
ming and  soccer.  At  Eastern 
New  Mexico  he  was  director  of 
the  University  Natatorium  and 
assistant  professor  of  physical 
education. 


Grayson  to  Head  Soccer; 
OpenerYS.B.U.Saturday 


Brandeis  University  opens  an 
11  game  varsity  soccer  sched- 
ule Saturday  afternoon  with  a 
new  coach  at  the  helm  and 
many  encouraging  prospects  on 

the  pitch. 

Alan  Grayson,  an  English- 
born  soccer  player  and  sports 
writer  for  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Montor,  will  be  guiding 
the  Judges  this  fall. 

Grayson,  who  has  played 
soccer  for  20  years,  has  been 
greatly  impressed  with  his 
squad  in  pre-season  practice 
and  expects  the  team  "to  have 
a  much  better  record  than  last 
year  (4-5-2).** 

The  Judges  opening  contest, 
against  Boston  University  at 
Gordon  Field,  will  also  inaugu- 
rate the  Greater  Boston  Col- 
legiate Soccer  League  season. 
Other  teams  in  the  first  year 
circuit  are  MIT,  Tufts,  and 
Boston  College. 

The  new  coach  came  to  the 
U.S.  in  1961  and  has  played  in 
the  Boston  and  District  soccer 
leagues  the  past  six  years.  He 
has  the  nucleus  for  a  strong 
staff  this  year  in  Captain  Bruce 
Clarkin  and  leading  scorer  Det 


Suderow. 

Steve  Jacobs,  who  holds  the 
Brandeis  shutout  record  with 
six,  will  be  faced  with  stern 
competition  from  freshman 
Gary  McGrath  of  Lexington  for 
the  goalie  spot.  Other  poten« 
tial  starters  include  Biole  So- 
bawale,  Tryggve  Fossum,  and 
Haile  Mengarios.  Mengarios 
has  been  injured,  but  is  counted 
on  for  help  later  in  the  season, 

Grayson,  30,  was  an  All- 
County  player  for  Hampshire 
while  in  high  school,  and  or- 
ganized the  Boston  Hubcaps  in 
the  Boston  and  District  leagues 
last  year. 


September  30 
October  3 

October  4 
October  10 
October  18 
October  21 
October  25 
October  28 
October  31 
November  4 
November     8 


B.U. 

At  Stonehill 

Bates 

Tufts 

at  Babson 

at  Hartford 

MIT 

at  Barrington 

at  Assumption 

Lowell  Tech 

Boston  College 


Sachar 


LINSEY  SWIMMING  POOL 
RECREATION    HOURS* 

Undergrad  &  Grad  Students 
Men.:  7:00-  9:00  P.M. 
Tues.:  10:00-12:00  noon 
Wed.:  7:00-  9.00  P.M. 
Thurs.:  10:00-12:00  noon 
Sat.:  2:00-   5:00   P.M. 

Faculty  &  Staff 
Mon.l 
Wcd.y      12:00-   1:00   P.M. 

Frl.   I 

Faculty,  Staff  &  Families 

Sun.:         2:00-  5:00   P.M. 

*  Starting  Monday,  Oct.  2nd. 


WANTED   BY   RECORD   CLUB 
OF    AMERICA 

CAMPUS 
REPRESENTATIVc 

TO   EARN  OVER   $100 
IN   SHORT  TIME 

Writ*  for  information  t«: 

Mr.  Cd  Bonovy,  Collego  Buroon 
MonoQcr 

Record  Club  of  America, 

Ctub  Hoodquortcrt 

York,  Ptnnsylvonia  17401 


i 


Bosox 

Next  week — (God  willing) 
—  the  full  story  on  the  Red 
Sox  madness.  The  real  reason 
for  their  success  to  be  printed 
for   the  first  time   anywhere. 


NEW  COURSE 

Athletics  .567a,  the  Pennant 
Race  and  its  Socio-economic 
Implications,  will  be  given  this 
year  in  proseminar  form. 
Guest  lecturers  will  include 
Sandy  Koufax,  Curt  Goudy, 
Charles  Stengel  and  Mel  Ernes. 


Fellman 

(Continued   from   Page   4) 

Above  all,  there  is  a  sense  that 
the    continuity    of    an    age    has 
been  cut,  that  we  have  arrived 
at    an    infrequent    fulcrum    of 
hi.>^tory,    and    that    what    comes 
I  now    will    be    vastly    diflferent 
■  from    what   wtmt    before.    It    is 
i  not   a   time   for   reflection,    but 
!  for  evocation  .  .  ." 
!       At   such   a   time,    preoccupa- 
tion  with    love   and   gentleness 
and   sensory   experiences   is   to 
be    applauded;    but    by    them- 
selves these  concerns  miss  the 
excitement    and    desperate    ur- 
gency of  the  age  and   the  pos- 
sibility of  acting  to  change  it. 
Further,  they  miss  the  respon- 
sibility of  people  with  humane 
values  joining  together  to  find 
ways    of    reaching    the    people 
who  must  come  to  understand 
and    accept   those    values,    lest 
we   all   meet   too   soon   in   that 
great   mushroom    cloud    in    the 
sky.   If  there   is   immorality    in 
using  drugs,   it  has   nothing  to 
do   with   the   substanctis   them- 
selves; it  is  the  same  immoral- 
ity    the    hippies    condemn     in 
drinking,    and    making    money 
thoughtlessly.  It  is  the  immor- 
ality   of    desensitizing    oneself 
to    the   suffering    of   others,   of 
opting  out  of  discovering  ways 
the  potential  of  human  thought 
(the    greatness    of    the    human 
mind)    can    and    will    increase 
fulfillment  of  human  possibili- 
ties and  needs. 


PIECE  O'PIZZA 

SPECIAL  MONDAY  5-12  P.M. 

Regular  Cheese  Pizza  only  99' 

FREE  DELIVERY 

for  orders  of  Four  or  over 

897   MAIN   STREET,   WALTHAM,   MASS. 

Phone  893-9047 


(Continued   from  Page   W 

Student  Council  President. 
Martin  Pernick  stated  that 
President  Sachar  "expressed 
a  desire  to  meet  with  council 
in  the  immediate  future." 

In  the  future  Dr.  Sachar 
hopes  "to  go  back  to  my  first 
love,  writing  and  research, 
and  also  to  more  substantial 
participation  in  national 
commissions  and  assign- 
ments that  serve  American 
life,  most  of  whose  invita- 
tions I  have  been  obliged 
year  in  and  year  out,  to  de- 
cline." 

On  coming  to  Brandeis 
19  years  ago,  Dr.  Sachar  was 
described     as     "a     scholarly 
dynamo  who  was  more  in- 
terested   in    writing    books 
than  in  administration  . 
Although,  as  Dr.  Sachar  in- 
dicated,  he  has  been  forced 
by  what  he  calls  "the   most 
strenuous  job  I've  ever  had" 
to    neglect    this    pursuit,    he 
said,    "I   have   made    it    pos- 
sible   for    others    to    write 
books." 

Dr.  Sachar.  is,  however, 
an  author  of  high  standing, 
having  written  several  books 
before  coming  to  Brandeis. 
His  principle  work  is  A  His- 
tory t>f  the  Jews,  considered 
the  first  socio  -  economic 
study  on  the  subject.  The 
book  is  a  best-seller,  now  in 
its  26lh  printing. 

Among  his  other  achieve- 
ments Dr.  Sachar  counts  his 
National  Directorship  of  the 
B'nai  Brith  Hillel  Founda- 
tions from  1933  to  1948. 

Brandeis'  President  holds 
fifteen  Honorary  Degrees 
and  is  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the 
National  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Committee  of 
College  Administration  of 
the  Association  of  American 
Colleges.  His  other  positions 
include  places  on  the  boards 
of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Commission,  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library 
and  the  Board  of  Go'^ernors 
of  the  Hebrew  University. 
He  is  dlso  a  Trustee  of  the 
Aspen  Institute  of  Human- 
isitic  Studies. 


When 

you^ve  had 

cafeteria 

and  dining 

room  food 

up  to 

here . . . 

come  here. 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


on 


DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seamstress   on    Premises   for 
ZIPPER    SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftu'st  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572   South   Street  Chorlesbonk    PIozo 


This  is  a  delightful  place, 
with  lots  of  warmth,  atmos- 
phere and  wonderful  food. 

We  feature  steak  served 
6  delicious  ways  and  broiled, 
stuffed  lobste^Not  to  mention 
other  great  seafood.  Crisp 
salads.  Knockout  desserts. 
We  have  imported  and 
domestic  draught  beers,  too. 
Along  with  exotic  cocktails, 
in  case  you're  so  inclined. 
What's  more,  we're  practically 
just  around  the  corner.  With 
all  the  free  parking  you 
can  use. 

Come  soon  .  .  .  even  if  you're 
not  out  to  impress  someone 
special.        c  I  i 

lliC 

J)fcakQrillc 

^  WALTHAM 
CHARTER  HOUSE 

EXITS  J8  AND  48E.  ROUIE  I?'!, 
WINfER  SIRFE'  •  fREE  PARKING 
HOIEl  CQUPORATIQW  Of  >M(IIIC« 


'    I 


TIm  AduH  EducoHon  •#  Brondeis 
University  offers,  in  cooperoHon 
wifli  Hi*  Opero  Compony  of  Boston, 
clioice   reduced   opera   seats  to  Bron- 

deis  foculty,  students,  and  staff. 
Highlights  of  this  subscription  serie* 
will  be  FALTSAFF,  LULA,  TOSCA, 
CARMEN  and  ORFEO.  For  further  in- 
formation  contact  the  Office  of  Adult 
Education  at  Ford  12S  or  call  TW  4- 
6000,  Ext.  49S  or  6S4. 


DANFORTH 

^'Students  —  please  note  the 
early  deadline  for  Danforth 
Graduate  Fellowships.  Theae 
applications  must  be  in  bf 
October  6,  1967.  Send  to 
Professors  Fischer  and  Black 
of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory." 


Vol.  XX,  No.  2 


Brondeis  University 


October  3,  1967 


Sgan  Drafts  Tentative  New  Rules; 
List  Includes  Speaker  Censorship 


"They  are  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  Rabb 
are  stored." 


Students  Picket  Rabbs 
At  Dedication  Event 


In  response  to  a  request  by* 
Student  Council's  Executive 
Board  for  aA  explicit  formula- 
tion of  students'  rights,  Dean 
Matthew  Sgan  has  published  a 
28-page  booklet  entitled  "Hand- 
book of  University  Rules  and 
Regulations  Governing  Stu- 
dents." The  handbook  contains 
proposals  which  are  under  con- 
sideration, but  have  not  yet 
been  implemented,  relating  to 
those  aspects  of  the  students' 
life  which  are  matters  of  offi- 
cial University  concern. 

In  the  booklet's  first  section, 
rules  and  the  penalties  which 
would  accrue  from  violating 
them  are  listed. 

Offences  include  furnishing 
false  information  to  the  Uni- 
versity, academic  cheating, 
theft,  contact  with  drugs,  lewd 
conduct,  abuse  of  persons  or 
property,  slovenly  appearance, 
possession  of  fireworks  or  dan- 
gerous weapons,  gambling,  and 
smoking  in  unauthorized  places. 
These  activities  would  carry 
a  broad  range  of  sanctions, 
including  probation  and  warn- 


lations,  and  letters  of  censure  i  approved    organizations    auto- 
and  fines  for  the  least  serious   niatically  receive  University  ap- 


By  JON  QUINT 

Over  100  Brandeis  students  picketed  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Rabb  Graduate  Center  last  Sunday.  The  protest  was  di- 
rected at  several  donors  of  the  building:  Norman,  Sidney,  and 
Irving  Rabb,  all  officers  of  Stop  &  Shop,  Inc..  a  supermarket 
chain.  The  demonstrators  charged  the  corporation  was  buying 
produce  from  California  fruit  companies  which  are  employing 
non-union  labor  to  break  a  strike  of  the  newly  organized  mi- 
grant workers.  "  ' 

The  protest,  organized  by  members  of  a  California  group, '  ing   for   the   most   serious  vio- 

the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  was  non- 
vocal  and  peaceful.  Students, 
carrying  printed  and  hand- 
made signs,  marched  in  two 
circles,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  main  plaza  of  the  Center. 
There  were  placards  that  pro- 
claimed "Money  from  Rabbs  is 
Money  for  Scabs,"  and  "People, 
not  Buildings,"  in  addition  to 
printed  signs  brought  by  the 
California  organizers. 

Brandeis  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  helped  or- 
ganize the  demonstration.  In  a 


Annual  Folk  Festiva 
Oct.  20.  21  Weekenc 


ones.  With  regard  to  group 
activities,  any  violation  of  Uni- 
versity regulations  resulting 
from  the  functioning  of  an  es- 
tablished student  group  would 
become  the  responsibility  of 
that  group's  recognized  leaders. 
The  handbook  section  of  rules 
and  consequences  ends  with  a 
full  listing  of  possible  penalties, 
including  those  already  men- 
tioned plus  severance  from  the 
University,  combinations  of  ex- 
isting punishments,  and  unspe- 
cified penalties,  which  may  be 
considered  appropriate  in  in- 
dividual cases. 

The  next  section,  dealing 
with  academic  regulations, 
delves  into  the  issues  of  aca- 
demic standing,  attendance, 
course  changes,  and  academic 
awards. 

Additional  sections  contain 
the  rules  relating  to  various 
student  services,  including 
health  services,  residence  halls, 
and  dining  halls.  The  proper  use 
and  registration  of  motor  ve- 
hicles is  also  postulated. 

With  regard  to  student  status, 
the  handbook  describes  the  con- 
ditions  under    which   leave   of 


By  NANCY   MILLER  ' 

Brandeis'  annual  Folk  Festi- 
val will  take  place  this  year  on 
Friday   and  Saturday,   October 


blurb    issued    last    week/  SDS   ?»  fndjr  _Its  pu^rpose.^consi_s_- 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 

SDS  Announces 
Plans  to  Create 
A  Student  Union 

The  Brandeis  chapter  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety has  created  a  program  to 
make  the  student  body  con- 
scious of  its  own  interests,  both 
at  the  University  and  in  the 
outside  world.  Much  of  this 
program  will  consist  of  educa- 
tional projects  designed  to 
stimulate  thought  and  action  on 
campus,  hopefully  in  the  direc- 
tion of  creating  a  student  union. 

According  to  one  of  the 
working  papers  distributed  at 
an  organizational  meeting  of 
SDS  on  September  26,  there 
will  be  a  series  of  open  forums 
on  national  and  international 
affairs,  such  as  South  Africa, 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  race 
riots.  A  parallel  series  of  dis- 
cussions will  deal  with  Univer- 
sity matters,  specifically,  grad- 
ing systems,  the  choice  and 
content  of  courses,  parietals 
and  University  ties  with  indus- 
try and  the  military. 

Sid  Blumcnthal  and  Jane 
Shull,  both  active  members  of 
Brandeis  SDS,  said  that  they 
feel  it  is  important  for  .students 
to  realize  the  role  of  the  school 
in  supporting  and  perpetuating 
the  existing  power  structure. 
Instead  of  trying  to  create  in- 
dependent,    thinking     individ- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


tent  with  former  Brandeis  Folk 
Festivals,  is  to  enable  students 
not  only  to  observe  talent,  but 
to  share  in  the  artists'  creativ- 
ity and  attitudes  as  well. 

The  Friday  evening  blues 
concert  at  8:30  will  be  the  first 
of  the  five  folk  events.  It  will 
include  Chris  Smithers,  a  local 
blues  singer;  Judy  Roderick,  a 
recorder  of  two  blues  albums; 
Reverend  Gary  Davis,  one  of 
the  great  fathers  of  blues;  the 
Silverleaf  Gospel  Singers,  an 
amateur  group  from  Roxbury, 
and  the  Rown  Grisman  Blues 
Band,  also  a  local  group. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  there 
will  be  three  workshops.  Ac- 
cording to  Mitch  Kertzman  and 
Geoff  Belinfante,  two  of  the 
three  organizers  of  the  folk  fes- 
tival (the  third  being  Neil  Ny- 
ren),  these  workshops  are  usu- 
ally the  least  attended  but  the 
most  worthwhile  folk  events. 
They  include  not  only  enter- 
tainment but  lectures  and  in- 
formal discussion. 

The  first  of  these  workshops 
is  a  children's  concert  at  I  p.m. 
It  is  open  to  everyone  but  is 
geared  for  children.  Tony  Sale- 
tan,  a  host  £or  WGBH.  channel 
2  TV,  will  lead  the  work- 
shop. Mike  Cooney  will  be  the 
central  entertainer. 

The  second  workshop  is  at 
2:30.  It  will  concentrate  on  in- 
ternational folk  music  and  will 
be  led  by  Ethel  Raim,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennywhistlers.  The 
Penny  whistlers  is  a  female 
group  who  specialize  in  eastern 
European  music.  Also  on  the 
program  is  Matt  McGinn, 
Scotland's  leading  folk  singer 
and  a  humorist.  He  is  making 
one  of  his  rare  appearances  in 
the  U.S.   The  Saletans,  with  a 


repertoire  gathered  from  all 
over  the  world,  including  Africa 
and  the  Far  East,  will  appear 
at  this  workshop. 

The  third  workshop  will 
trace  the  development  of  Gos- 
pel to  blues  music.  It  will  be 
co-led  by  Joseph  Chambers  of 
the  Chambers  Brothers  and 
Dave  Wilson,  editor  of  "Broad- 
side Magazine."  The  Chambers 
Brothers,  probably  the  most  re- 
nowned group  participating  in 
the  Festival,  the  Silverleaf  Gos- 
pel Singers,  and  Reverend  Gary 
Davis  will  all  participate  in  this 
discussion  and  performance. 

Saturday  evening  will  be  the 
second  folk  concert.  It  is  a 
mixed    band,    including    Mike 

(Continued  on   Page  7) 


proval.  Organizations  wishing 
to  use  the  University's  facilities 
would  have  to  submit  a  written 
constitution  to  the  University 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs 
for  recommendation  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the 
Faculty.  Student  groups  would 
be  responsible  for  maintaining 
both  the  property  and  the  edu- 
cational values  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Speakers  invited  by  student 
groups  would   have   to   be   ap- 
proved by  the  Dean  of  Students. 
A  request  containing  the  name 
and  qualifications  of  the  speak- 
er,  the  subject   of   the  speech, 
and  the  time,  location,  date,  and 
nature   of   the   meeting    would 
have  to  be  submitted  at  least  ten 
days  in  advance  of  the  event. 
Denial  of  a  request  by  the  Dean 
of  Students  would  be  followed 
by     a     decision     of     the     Uni- 
versity Committee   on  Student 
Affairs  to  uphold  or  reverse  the 
initial  ruling.   The  Administra- 
tive Committee  of  the  Faculty 
might    be    called    upon    to 
uphold  or  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  University  Committee  on 
Student    Affairs.     A    speaker 


absence,  withdrawal,  suspen-    would    be   denied    an   audience 


sion   and    severance   would    be 
appropriate. 

All  student  organizations 
seeking  permanent  affiliation 
with  Brandeis  would  be  rec- 
ognized only  upon  application 
to  the  I>ean  of  Students  Office. 
At  present,  all  Student  Council 


on  the  Brandeis  campus  only 
if  his  presentation  were  judged 
to  be  non-educational  or  ille- 
gal. 

When  interviewed  about  the 
proposed  rules  and  regulations. 
Dean     Sgan    emphasized     they 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Pot  Trial  Testimonies 
Yield  Opposing  Views 

By  THAIS  COURTS 

(This  article  is  ba.sed  on  attendance  at  the  last  day  of  the 
pre-trial  hearing  of  the  motion  to  dismiss  the  indictments  of 
Jo.seph  Leis  and  Ivan  Weiss  on  marijuana  pos.session  charges. 
Supplementary  material  includes  interviews  with  both  the  pro- 
secution and  the  defense  attorneys.) 

Is  marijuana  harmful?  This  was  the  question  directly  or  in- 
directly asked  of  the  trial  witnesses,  by  both  Jo.seph  Oteri.  at- 
torney for  the  defense,  and  James  St.  Clair,  the  attorney  spe- 
cially appointed  by  the  District  Attorney  to  lead  the  pro.secution. 

^ 4.     Despite    the    large    array    of 

witnesses    from    medical,    psy 


Romney  Talks;  Sachar  Listens 


Governor  George  Romney  of  Michigan  speaks  with  President 
Sachar  during  a  visit  to  the  University's  Lemberg  Center  for 
tht  Study  of  Violence, 


etiological,  and  sociological 
fields,  Mr.  Oteri  and  Mr.  St. 
Clair  answered  the  question  of 
marijuana's  harmfulne.ss  in  op- 
posing ways  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
hearing. 

According  to  Ma.ssachu.sctts 
law,  the  police  have  the  right 
to  regulate  the  "health,  safety, 
v/elfare  and  morals"  of  the  peo- 
ple. If.  as  Mr.  St.  Clair  be- 
lieves, marijuana  has  been 
proven  harmful,  then  the  police 
clearly  have  the  right  to  regu- 
late its  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Mr.  Oteri  has  succeeded  in 
proving  it  non-deleterious,  the 
police  are  abusing  their  p;)wcr 
bj  attempting  to  regulate  it. 
Thus,  tiie  relevance  of  mari- 
juana as  a  civil  liberties  issue 
liingos  on  the  a.sse.ssment  of  the 
drug's  harmfulncss. 

Another  important  part  of 
Mr.  Oteri's  argument  involves 
"equal  protection."  He  states, 
"You  can't  take  two  substances 
(marijuana  and  alcohol)  which 
are  equal  in  ther  effect  and 
treat  one  more  harshly  than  the 

(ContinMed  on  Page  7> 
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Matthew's  Rule 


Our  time  has  produced  no  ^eat  social  visionary  —  no 
]Vlarx,  Freud,  Weber,  or  Saint  Beneilict  —  to  lead  us  to  a 
Mew  Jerusalem.  Marshall  McCluhan,  who  might  have  been 
the  new  prophet,  is  busy  simplifying  himseil  lor  Womjin  s 
Day.  We  who  woaild  disciple  ourselves  to  a  Great  Man 
have  been  denied  that  special  fulfillment  till  now. 

But  this  week  the  new  prophet  has  appeared,  and 
from  a  quite  unexpected  place,  from  the  Brandeis  Dean  of 
Students  Oftice.  He  is  none  other  than  the  Assistant  to 
the  Dean  of  Students,  Matthew  Sgan.  The  opus  which 
prompts  these  delighted  pronouncements  is  his  Handbook 
of  University  Rules  and  Regulations  (see  page  1).  Behind 
the  mo<iest  title  of  Matthew's  new  Rule  lies  a  fantastic 
vision.  (Some  little  defender  of  the  establishment  will 
pass  it  off  as  "impractical  fantasy"  but  every  radical  re- 
former has  been  victim  of  that  epithet.) 

Matthew's  vision  is  simply  this:  "As  Brandeis  devel- 
ops in  population,  complexity,  and  heterogeneity,  norms 
and  institutions  must  continually  be  evaluated  and  prom- 
ulgated to  insure  that  people  within  the  community  have 
access  to  its  facilities,  materials,  and  programs  according 
to  understooil  patterns  of  interaction." 

To  realize  that  h'umane  end  Matthew  proposes,  for 
example,  that  "non-resident  students  with  Gym,  B.  and  G., 
and  Ridgewood  parking  spaces  are  not  (to  be)  allowed  to 
drive  through  the  main  entrance  Monday  through  Friday 
between  the  hours  of  8:00  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m." 

Matthew's  Rule  is  founded  on  an  apprehension  of  the 
chaos  and  excess  that  plague  our  times  which  enables  him 
to  i>erceive  that  free<lom  of  speech  is  an  anachronistic 
ethic  which  was  designed  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
shortage  of  ideas.  Its  purpose  was  to  permit  men's  minds 
to  open  and  spew  forth  the  greatest  volume  of  thought  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  But  now  the  free<lom  is  pro- 
ducing such  a  floo<l  of  ideas  that  it  quite  batters  men 
about.  Matthew  prop<\ses  to  repeal  the  outdated  flood 
producing  free<lom.  He  has  formulated  a  complex  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  to  bring  inder  control  the  torrent 
of  speakers  rushing  into  Brandeis  (again  we  refer  the 
reader  to  page  1). 

The  chaos  and  excess  prevalent  in  contemporary 
thought  has  deranged  the  minds  of  students  and  rendered 
them  so  helpless  that  their  "dress  or  appearance"  has  de- 
generateil  to  the  point  that  it  "may  be  a  health  hazard  or 
tend  to  bring  discredit  on  the  University." 

With  what  perils  these  times  are  fraught!    When  in 
such  dire  straits  men  require  firm  action  to  carry  them  to 
safety  and  so  ooir  Matthew  proposes  that  "slovenliness 
(that  silver  lyric  is  his,  not  ours,  let  us  hasten  in  modesty 

to  say)  shalfbe  censured!  ^     .  ,  ,,.  .         •       *v  ^ 

It  is  characteristic  of  Great  Social  Visionaries  that 
they  write  concisely,  relying  on  one  or  two  words  to  »ug- 
test  complex  conjunctions  and  intricate  perceptions.  Thus, 
with  Matthew's  opus.  In  the  Preface  he  has  written,  "We 
expect  that  (these)  rules  will  be  implemented  under  a  re- 
habilitative rather  than  a  punitive  orientation  and  with 
proper  sympathy  and  concern  for  the  demamis  and  cir- 
cumstances which  are  part  of  the  Brandeis  environment. 

"Rehabilitative,"  we  wondered.  What  complex 
thoughts  lay  behind  that  term?  We  could  not  determine 
the  answer  and  therefore  sent  one  of  our  number  forth 
to  speak  with  Matthew  and  request  an  exegesis  of  all  that 
"rehabilitative"  symbolized.  ,  ^^    i     * 

Matthew  spoke  thusly :  We  at  the  Dean  of  Students 
Office  would  like  to  do  counseling. 

Could  you  tell  us  how  that  will  be  done,  sir? 

Matthew   intoned  once   more,  We  would   like  to   do 

counseling.  ^        ,  ,    ^         v 

Our  messenger  returned  to  us  perplexed  but  we  have 
contente<l  ourselves  with  Matthew's  words,  recalling  that 
the  CJreek  heroes  who  went  to  the  Delphic  oracle  had  lo  be 
satisfie<I  with  similar  opacities.  ,,      ..,    n*  4 

We  advise  the  reader  to  acquaint  himself  with  Mat- 
thew's Rule.  Opies  of  the  full  twenty-eight  page  manu- 
script are  in  the  hands  of  the  Student  Council  executive 
officers.  The  Rule,  composed  as  it  was  with  the  aid  "of 
logic  and  experience  as  well  as  demography  and  ecology 
(see  the  Preface)  makes  revealing  reading. 


Last  year,  80% -90%  of  Bran- 
deis undergraduates  stayed 
away  from  classes  for  two  days 
to  protest  what  was  termed 
"overcrowding."  No  one  had 
thought  very  much  about  the 
problem;  the  boycott  was  sim- 
ply to  demonstrate  "student 
concern  and  impatience"  No 
one  had  any  answers  last 
spring.  It  is  now  becoming 
clear  that  no  one  as  yet  has 
found  the  answers. 

The  first  question  in  dis- 
cussing course  crowding  is  to 
reach  a  workable  definiticn  of 
the  term  "overcrowding."  Sim- 
ple as  this  point  mny  seem,  the 
spectrum  of  opinion  just 
among  Student  Council  mem- 
bers has  ranged  from  "any  sec- 
tion over  25  or  lecture  over  50 
is  overcrowded"  (the  original 
guidelines  of  the  boycott  com- 
mittee) to  "there  is  no  real 
overcrowding  problem  separate 
from  the  question  of  teaching 
quality."  1  prefer  to  define 
overcrowding  on  the  lelativis- 
tic  assumption  that  a  course  is 
over  owded  if  the  students 
and  faculty  consider  that  the 
size  has  begun  to  detract  appre- 
ciably from  the  effectiveness  of 
the  instruction. 

After  the  b  i  1 1  e  r  squabbling 

over    definitions,    which     has 

characterized  all  of  the  more 
recent  discussion  about  over- 
crowding, there  is  the  obvious 
question  of  what  to  do  about  it. 
Many  potential  solutions  have 
been  r«fTcred  since  the  boycott, 
each  with  some  merit,  but  it 
appears  as  if  the  major  con- 
tribution of  all  the  suggestions 
to  date  has  been  simply  to  dem- 
onstrate how  complex  the  prob- 
lem of  overcrowding  really  is. 
At  the  start  of  the  boycott,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  problem 
was  simply  a  shortage  of  teach- 
ers.  The   solution   seemed    ob- 


vious, hire  more  faculty.  It 
was  soon  realized  however, 
that  this  approach  would  not 
solve  the  problem  On  paper, 
our  student  faculty  ratio  ap- 
peared to  be  excellent. 

It  was  Dr.  Sachar  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  students  during  the 
boycott  who  suggested  the 
answer  of  making  the  existing 
faculty  teach  more  courses, 
v.hile  reducing  the  number  of 
required  courses,  where  t  h  e 
greatest  crowding  seemed  to 
be. 

The  problems  with  this  ap- 
proach only  recently  became 
apparent.  In  the  first  place,  the 
faculty  for  the  most  part  has 
refused  to  teach  more  courses. 
It  was  as  a  result  of  the  boy- 
cott that  the  students  first  dis- 
covered that  the  much  touted 
University  rule  that  all  faculty 
must  teach  at  least  one  lower 
level  course  had  become  the 
"open  door  rule"  of  adminis- 
tration-faculty relations.  Fur- 
thermore, while  Dr.  Sachar's 
pJan  went  a  long  way  towards 
solving  the  problem  of  elimin- 
ating much  of  the  crowding  in 
Gen  Ed  courses  (by  eliminating 
the  courses  as  requirements),  it 
did  not  take  into  account  the 
problem  of  the  good  teacher 
whose  class  is  overcrowded  be- 
cause too  many  students  really 
want  to  take  it.  Indeed,  I  feel  it 
likely  that  by  allowing  stu- 
dents more  leeway  in  their 
choice  of  courses,  the  reduction 
of  requirements  may  seriously 
increase  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding in  the  popular 
courses. 

The  problem  in  discussing 
this  type  of  overcrowding  based 
on  popularity,  is  that  it  is  hard- 
ly a  simple  matter  of  a  one  to 
one  correlation  between  teach- 
ing excellence,  or  even  teach- 
ing   charisma,    and    class    size. 


Firstly,  the  intricate  working 
of  the  block  system  often  force 
large  numbers  of  students  in- 
to courses  they  might  not  other- 
wise take.  More  importantly, 
students'  choices  of  courses  are 
rarely  based  on  evaluation  of 
teaching  ability  alone,  and  are 
often  influenced  greatly  by  fad- 
dism.  Some  good  courses  have 
been  known  to  vary  in  size  by 
over  100%  from  one  year  to 
the  next  depending  on  whether 
or  not  the  course  was  "in"  that 
year. 

The  problem  of  overcrowd- 
ing thus  turns  out  to  be  im- 
mensely complicated.  It  is  a 
question  which  requires  full 
analysis,  ranging  from  a  "game- 
strategy"  mathematical  exam- 
ination of  how  students  chose 
couises,  to  labor  mediation 
with  the  faculty  on  the  teach- 
ing load  dispute.  It  is  not  the 
sort  of  problem  that  untrained 
students,  faculty,  or  adminis- 
trators can  adequately  investi- 
gate in  their  spare  time.  At  the 
time  of  the  boycott,  the  impres- 
sion was  created  that  the  ex- 
pert analysis  of  all  these  areas 
would  be  found  in  the  so  called 
Levinson  report.  Yet  it  now  ap- 
pears that  no  expert  intellect- 
ual study  of  the  problem  of 
overcrowding  will  take  place. 

The  problem  of  overcrowd- 
ing may  well  be  insoluable.  But 
without  a  sincere  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  University  to 
the  undertaking  of  a  full  study 
of  all  the  implications  of  the 
problem,  neither  students,  fac- 
ulty administrators,  nor  trus- 
tees will  ever  be  able  to  form- 
ulate any  adequately  informed 
position  on  overcrowding.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  see  to  it  that  the  full 
examinrtion  of  overcrowding, 
with  all  its  implications,  is  un- 
dertaken by  competent  re- 
searchers. 


if  Lawence  Wien 


Alfonso  Hindustoni 


The  translator,  a  graduate 
student  in  Mediterranean 
Studies  specializing  in  Accadi- 
an,  jound  the  joUoioing  docu- 
ment while  rnmmaging  through 
old  street  maps  in  the  cellar  of 
the  Empire  State  Budding.  It 
is  his  contention  that  Wicn  is 
a  mythological  jolk  hero  in  the 
tradition  o/  Marduk,  Gilga- 
mesh,  Beowulj,  Paul  Btinyan, 
and  J.  Applesetd.  The  iully  an- 
notated text,  along  with  the 
translator's  commentary,  link- 
ing it  with  other  milestones  in 
liniversal  religious  develop' 
ment,  will  be  published  next 
SFpring  in  tht  LADIES'  HOME 
JOURNAL. 

Translator's  Note 
Before  I  begin,  1  wish  to  re- 
fer you  to  the  Ui>anishads,  H. 
Miller's  Plexus,  Philosophy 
Made  Simple,  and  the  Manhat- 
tan Telephone  Directory. 

In  studying  mythology,  we 
often  note  the  glorification,  and 
subsequent  searching  for  ob- 
jects possessed  of  magical  pow- 
ers. Moses  ascended  Mount  Si- 
nai in  order  to  obtain  the  tab- 
lets of  the  Covenant,  whose 
protection  in  the  Tabernacle 
was  entrusted  to  the  Levites,  a 
chosen  tribe.  King  Arthur's 
Knights  continually  confronted 
terror  and  danger  in  their 
quest  for  the  Holy  Grail,  as  did 
the  Argonauts  in  their  relent- 
less battle  for  the  Golden 
Fleece  (cf  Plexus). 

It  is  the  sad  misconception 
of  modern  man  that  we  no 
longer  live  in  a  mythological 
era.  We  confine  the  universal- 
ly glorious  to  a  past  we  have 
locked  behind  us,  and  we  fail 
to  recognize  that  indeed,  won- 
derous  objects  exist,  and  that  a 
breed  of  heroic  men  still  seeks 
to  possess  them. 

You  may  ask  in  the  mecha- 


nistic limbo  of  modern  society, 
""What  object  stands  aloof  as  a 
microcosmic  representation  of 
human  and  divine  powers 
exerted  to  their  ultimate 
strength?" 

After  much  study  (cf  Man- 
hattan Telephone  Directory)  I 
have  concluded  that  the  mysti- 
cal fetish  of  our  era  is  the  Em- 
pire State  Building,  a  structure 
embodying  all  the  horrific  hu- 
qualities  of  the  city,  yet 
standing  above,  and  hence, 
transcending  it.  Stretched  out 
against  the  sky,  even  longer 
than  a  patient  etherized  upon 
a  table,  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing protrudes  as  a  symbol  of 
the     absolute     good     and     evil 


which  are  unidentifiably  inter- 
fused in  both  man  and  God  (cf. 
The  ITpanishads).  It  is  certain 
that  he  v;ho  possesses  this  mon- 
umental obelisk  is  an  eternal 
and  ultimate  embodiment  of 
universal  truth.  Thus,  Lawrence 
Wien,  owner  of  the  building, 
and  newly  coronated  Chairman 
of  the  Brandeis  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, is  himself  a  mythological 
figure,  linking  men  of  all  eras 
with  bonds  of  eternal  reality. 

The  "Apocalyptic  Vision'* 
which  I  have  unearthed  and 
systematically  explored  veri- 
fies my  assessment  of  Wien's 
position     in     the     cosmological 

(Continued   on  Page  6) 


Deborah  J.  Lanner  was  the 
artist  of  last  week's  cartoon 
which  was  apparently  en- 
joyed by  many  readers.  Her 
name  was  inadvertently  cut 
from  the  cartoon  when  it 
was  being  reduced  for  print- 
ing. 
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His  Father's  Chost 


Life  With  History 

By  NICK  RABKIN 

Radical  politics  is  a  dead  issue  because  politics  is  a  dead 


Making  Hay 


After  the  Fall 


—  Neil  Kauffman 


Radical  politics  is  a  dead  issue  because  pontics  is  a  aeaa  while  the  sun  may  still  be  lys,  the  Rap  Browns,  and  the  in  a  pre-revolutionary  era  in 
issue.  The  fiasco  of  the  New  Politics  convention  in  Chicago  gaining  I  want  to  write  as  one  molotov  cocktail  experts.  Fol-  this  country,  with  mortars  de- 
evidenced  t^e  vacuousness  of  radical  or  progressive  politics  ^^  many  who  have  worked  in  low  the  trail  of  the  whites  of  stroying  the  white  suburbs 
for  even  the  most  assiduous  believers  in  politics  as  a  creative  ^^^  ^^^  towards  making  Bran-  Mississippi  Freedom  Summer  within  five  years.  Or  the  situa- 
force.                                                                                       ^  „  ,.4.       deis  —  and  the  world  outside  and  the  Freedom  Rides  —  tion  may  be  more  analgous  to 

The  death  of  politics,  though,  is  not  a  recent  event.  Politics   ^  j^^  better  place  in  which  they've    tripped    over    to    the   the  Robber   Baron  days  be- 

and  law,  since  their  most  primal  beginnings  in  early  society,    ^^  ^.^^    ^^  j^^^^^  ^jj  ny^fX  with  Haight-Ashbury.  fore   the   Progressive    Era,   the 

have  been  a  social  demonstration  of  Freud's  death  instinct.  For,    jjif^^j-gnt   kinds   of   crises:    the       Contrast    the    spirit    of    the   1929-32  crash  before  the  New 

as  Norman  O.  Brown  points  out,  politics  at  its  base  seeks  to  es-   personal  ones;  the  specific  ones  1964    Vietnam    Teach-ins    (as-    Deal    or   the    McCarthy-Eisen- 

tablish    conventional    bounda- at  this  institution;  and  the  more  sumption:  man  is  rational)  and   hower  debacle  before  the  New 

ries    between    areas    of    land,    nation.  Its  primary  concern  is   generalize<l     ones     that     swirl  the    1967    Spring    Mobilization   Frontier.   In  all  those  periods, 

people,    ideas.    Its   modus    op-    with  a  waj-  in  Asia,     It  is  in-  ground  us,  like  Black  Revolu-  (assumption:   man's  conscience  the   people    who    ran   America 

erandi    has    historically    been    volved  in  a  racial  war  with  it-    ^^^    War,'  and  meaningless  in  is  easily  pricked)  with  the  spir-    were   forced    to    make   enough 

compromise  (by  mutual  agree-    self.    Its   politicians    are    bold-   ^  modern  industrial  society.  it  of   the   coming   Mobilization   changes  to  allow  themto  go  on 

ment    or    by    physical    force),    faced  fiars  who  thrive  on  the       »-  « *-    •■—  -•">  ^,.,o..«  :»  \kfooHi»cf«^n /^occumrkti/in-  thn 

And  compromise  in  its  most 
basic  sense  is  Freudian  repres- 
sion. Further,  boundaries  are 
divisions,  division  being  the 
goal  of  the  death  instinct. 


Empty  Boundaries 

And     what     are     political 
boundaries   representative    of? 
Political  boundaries  in  Freud's 
primal  myth  were  the  outcome 
of  the  fi^t  for  control  by  the 
brothers  after   the   murder   of 
the     primal     father.     Political 
boundaries,    politics,    are    the 
representatives  of  the  father's 
peace-making   power  over  his 
sons;   the  spector  of  his  con- 
tinued existence  in  the  minds 
of    his    sons    after    his    death 
"His  father's  son"  really  means 
"his  father's  ghost."  "Political 
man"  is  no  man  at  all.  His  en- 
counters  are   lies    (cf.   Erving 
Goffman);   he   is  the  spirit   of 
death,     politics     anthropomor- 
phized.      Non-abstractly   this 
means  that  political  "progress" 
is  a  bogus  term,  and  that  LBJ 
and  Black  Power  are  dead  by 
definition;    for    they    seek    to 
establish    boundaries    rather 
than    unities.    The    dangers    of 
politics    are    quite    plain:    his- 
torically   politics    has    been    a 
painful  process.  One  might  hy- 
pothesize with  Marx  that  it  has 
been    tedinology    rather    than 
politics  that  has  made  progress 
(progress    being    the    tortuous 
path  to  human  happiness),  and 
further,  that  politics  has  been 
a    retarding    force    in    that    it 
tends     to    negate    history     by 
making  each  chapter  a  recapit- 
ulation   of   the   one   before    it: 
each  new  king  legally  becomes 
his  father,  every  war  is  a  re- 
hash   of   the   same    arguments. 
Because  politics  is  a   rut  that 
does  not  exist  in   linear  time, 
it  can  be  the  cause  of  war  and 
pain     over     and     over     again. 
Every   war  becomes  "the   war 
to  end  wars."  Indeed  e«ach  war 
is  such  a  war;  for  all  wars  are 
the  same  war. 

The  alteration  of  society  by 
political  means,  radical  or 
otherwise,  is  as  deadly  po- 
litical as  all  other  politics. 
Muckraking  politics,  no  matter 
how  high  its  intentions,  re- 
mains political.  It  is  a  separa- 
tion of  camps,  an  attempt  to 
change  political  society  by  its 
own  means.  As  such,  it  is 
doomed  to  the  ignominy  of 
sinking  to  the  lowest  levels  of 
the  political  society  it  is  trying 
to  change;  muckraking,  no 
matter  how  rebellious,  is  an 
Establishment.  Even  political 
attempts  to  de-politicize  so- 
ciety (if  such  an  idea  ever  oc- 
curred to  a  politician)  are 
self-defeating  by  definition. 
The  U.S.  and  Transcendence 
To  be  truly  free,  man  must 
transcend  politics.  If  politics  is 
death,  transcendence  of  poli- 
tics and  the  culture  of  trans- 
cendence is  life.  In  this  light 
the  United  States  represents  a 
peculiar  paradox.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
prime  example  of  the  political 


lAvxnji  lutrs  wuu  mitvc  u«   *«^  jn  our  hearts,  we  are  aware   in  Washington  (assumption:  the  operating  the  system.  The  most 

advanced  technology  of  public  ^^at    the    hope    for    humane   war  machine  has  to  be  literally   exigent    needs    were    met:    we 

relations.  The  United  States  is  change   at   Brandeis   has    gone   clogged  up ).  And  this  time  mas-   got  child  labor  laws  and  unions, 

a    dead    nation.    (Actually    all  underground.    We    await,    pa-  sive  draft-card  burning  is  prom-  established    unemployment    in- 

nations  are   dead.  The   United  tiently   now,  catharsis  and  the   ised,  led  by  a  group  called  the  surance,  reclaimed  free  speech. 

States  is  EXTREMELY  dead),  arrival  of  Fortinbras.                     Resistance.                                         and    put   culture    back    m    the 

But  the   United  States  is  also  We  see  what  happened  to  the                     ^_j_j„  Times                    White  House.  Dissent  and  root 

clearly  the  most  technological-  earlier  idealistic   SNCC   work-                    prists  iimm                   solutions     were     thus    tamped 

(Continued  on  Page  6}  ers  —  they  became  the  Stoke-       Some  gleefully  claim  we  are   down  for  a  while,  and  Amen- 
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By  SHUMAN 

Fixing  a  Hole 

Head  drugs  undo  this  age's  sense-stripping 
mind-lock  so  that  self  may  open  the  door  and 
walkhopskipjumprunlaughfeelthinkdancesing 

through  it.  Try  it.  The  drug  experience  is  not 
passive  emotionally,  intellectually,  or  physi- 
cally. It  is  often  part  of  an  active  attempt  at 
learning,  therapy,  self-search,  doing,  being,  etc. 
Some  other  time  I  would  offer  my  truths  and 
thoughts  about  drugs,  (truth  =  head  and  heart; 
thoughits  =  head)  Not  now/here. 

"It's  Alright.  Ma" 

To  do  what  needs  to  be  done  here  with  poli- 
tics means  bullets.  Bullets  may  kill  me — both 
armies  and  rebellions  draft.  Violent  re*>ellion 
here  gets  stomped.  New  Left  protests  war, 
blacks  the  ghetto,  Johnson  (metaphor)  still 
lives.  If  you  play  the  political  game,  you  play 
his  game.  Read  'Freak  Out  in  Chicago,"  New 
Republic,  Sept.  16,  1967.  Politics  is  power  is 
people  as  objects. 

"It's  Getting  Better" 

The  "hippy  thing"  has  made  more  changes 
deeper  into  the  American  head,  especially  that 
of  the  young,  than  any  politics.  Ideally,  the  hip- 
pies are  undisciplined,  unorganized,  have  no 
party  line.  Only  "do  your  thing."  "Do  your 
thing"  with  the  influence  of  socializing  drugs  is 
the  beautiful  American  dream  without  the  vio- 
lent frontier  mind.  The  hippy  challenge  has  cre- 
ated an  entirely  new  atmosphere  of  learning. 
Anti-drug  terrorism  of  police,  press,  universi- 
ties has  given  youth  a  profound  paranoia  — 
manifested  as  a  deep  anti-authoritarianism. 

"Sgt.  Pepper"  and  "Reprise" 

The  media  net  of  rock  radio  and  records  is  an 
anarchic  .sound  whose  content  is  the  "hippy" 
ethos.  Dylan,  Beatles.  Doors.  Airplanes  sing 
position  papers.  Political  content  here — peace, 
freedom,  justice.  Sgt.  Pepper  has  sold  three 
million  albums  and  it's  a  lot  nicer,  I  think,  than 
Mein  Kampf.  John  Lennon.  holding  his  bleed- 
ing balls  on  the  cover  of  October  Ramparts  has 
more  impact  than,  say,  Robert  Scheer  holding 
his  bleeding  balls. 

"She's  Leaving  Home"   Into   "Memphis   Blues 

Again" 

The  "hippy  thing"  has  been  labeled  and  pub- 
licized, therefore,  politicized.  It  has  become  a 
youth-role  with  radical  content  —  anti-war, 
anti-authoritarian,  minimizing  of  consumer 
wants  (save  stereo).  The  increasing  many  who 
have  assumed  the  role  have  become  radical  in 
a  political  sense.  Of  course,  too  often  it's  merely 
a  comfortable  role,  and  not  a  true  life,  but 
changes  come  if  good  heads  guide. 

"Within  You  Without  You" 

The  United  States  of  Mind  changes  faster 
through  a  radical  life  style  than  through  a  en- 
trance into  the  death  of  political  radicalism 
which  for  almost  all  but  the  guerilla  is  but  a 
fragment  of  a  life. 

"I'd  Love  to  Turn  You  On" 

Read  Atlantic,  Sept.  1967;  Evergreen,  Oct. 
1967;  especially  New  Republic  issue  above. 


Where  You  Be 

By  SAMUEL  WALLACE 

ED.  NOTE:  The  following  article  was  soli- 
cited by  THE  JUSTICE  from  Dr.  Wallace,  a 
member  of  the  Sociology  faculty  at  Brandeis 
as  a  reply  to  an  article  in  last  week's  i«;sue  by 
Gordon  Fellman,  also  of  the  Sociology  depart- 
ment. 

Intelleotuals  —  and  presumably  University 
faculties  could  be  included  in  that  term  — 
must  insist  they  understand  the  world.  When 
called  to  serve  on  those  Presidential  Commis- 
sions, when  asked  by  newspaper  reporters,  when 
contributing  to  the  latest  collection  of  articles, 
when  reviewing  the  latest  l)ook.  "men  of  ideas" 
must  insist  that  their  judgment  is  fully  in- 
formed, thoroughly  considered,  and  absolutely 
reliable  —  else  why  would  they  be  so  distin- 
guished in  society? 

Thus  surrounded  by  the  "fog"  created  by  the 
machine  of  orthodoxy.  University  professors 
devote  considerable  time  anc'.  effort  toward 
pointing  the  way  to  those  whom  they  have  been 
assigned  to  teach.  Were  this  a  more  perfect 
world  the  matter  would  end  there  with  all  as 
it  should  be.  In  the  Americana  of  1967.  how- 
ever, there  is  considerable  competition  among 
those  who  would  tell  others  what  to  do.  While  , 
they  may  be  fairly  well  agreed,  on,  say.  the  ,  tutions  are  adapting  them.selves 
value  of  a  college  education,  there  is  less  agree-  i  to  the  times  that  are  a'chang- 
ment  over  whether  to  tell  the  young  man  to  go  |  ing.    It's    proini.sed,    cross    our 

hearts,  that  the  CIA  is  washed 
up  on  the  home  cultural  front. 
The   "witty  "    President-elect  of 


canism  rolled  merrily  along. 

Today  it  seems  as  if  "the 
chickens  have  come  home  to 
roost"  (As  Malcolm  X  said  of 
Kennedy's  death  shortly  before 
he  too  was  killed).  The  patches 
that  were  mistaken  for  real 
changes  now  look  quite  pitiful. 
Those  academics  who  assured 
us  that  this  was  "The  best  of 
all  possible  worlds"  now  ap- 
pear mean  and  harsh  of  mind, 
(e.g.  Ed  Banfield's  popular 
books  on  political  influence  or 
anything  by  Irving  Kristol). 

The  knowledge  factories  are 
at  the  point  of  breakdown, 
failing  in  everything  except 
preparation  for  the  status  quo 
ante.  And  the  trouble  in  South- 
east Asia  is  a  .symptom  more 
than  a  cause  of  national 
malaise. 

More   of  the    Same 

With  all  this  it  might  be 
slightly  surprising  that  tho.se 
who  make  the  system  go  are 
able  to  continue  with  more  of 
the  same.  Admitedly  though, 
there  is  a  "new  rhetoric  for 
changed  times." 

They  tell   us  that   our   insti- 


into  science  or  engineering,  government  or  busi- 
ness, politics  or  professional  practice. 

Americana  1967  also  assaults  position.  A  now  xr   «•        i    c<    ^     1    a 

venerated  guru  advises  all  to  actually  u.se  those  ,   !»e   National    Student   Assoc.a 
horrible  drugs  we've  all  read  about,  and,  as  if  I   '«"   promises  a   new  deal  and 
tl^t  weren't  enough,  to  drop  out  of  this  society    helps  pass  "radical     (meaning- 
he  calls  sick.   That  theme  becomes  orchestrated 
by  persons  known  to  be  entertainers  who  insi.st 
they  aren't  what  they  seem  to  be  either  —  that 
they're   really   poets,    philosophers,   sages   of   a 
generation  yet  to  come.    And  while  .straighten- 
ing out  that  one,  the  flabby  Left  "freaks  out  in 
Chicago."    Paralysis  sets  in  while  the  "Book  of 
Life"  lays  unheard.   And  the  beat  goes  on. 

Go  ask  Alice,  when  she's  ten  feet  tall  .  .  . 
and  maybe  she  can  tell  you  whether  it's  put  on, 
cop  out.  the  elevation  of  nonsense,  a  vast  under- 
ground, or  maybe  just  a  bad  trip.  Ask  Alice  .  .  . 
but  not  when  she's  just  taken  one  of  those  pills 
"that  don't  really  help  at  all"  or  you  may  be 
brought  down  like  the  others.  Ask  Alice  .  .  .  but 
"Keep  Your  Head."  (Your  Head  or  Your 
Head?) 

How  do  you  keep  your  "Head"  if  you  drop 
out?  .  .  ,  especially  when  you  discover  even 
dropping  out  is  not  what  it  seemed  to  Ik?.  Air- 
planes take  you  to  a  world  whore  "mindless 
uninvolvement"  becomes  receptivity,  tolerance, 
groovy,  even  hip.  Yesterday's  radical  politics 
now  seem  like  dropping  out  of  the  revolution 
now  going  on  in  the  streets.  Like,  your  where 
it's  happening,  man  .  .  .  and  you  don't  know 
where,  or  "what  it  is.  Do  you,  Mr.  Jones?" 

But  do  you?  Really?  Do  I?  (Don't  you  dig  it. 
man,  he's  putting  you  on.")  ("What  the  pro- 
fessor is  really  trying  to  say.  is  ..." )  ( He's 
from  Nowhere,  man.")  Whether  or  not  I  know, 
or  think  I  know,  or  act  as  if  I  know  may  quite 
possibly  say  nothing  to  you,  or  you  lo  me  It 
may  even  be  destroyed  in  the  saying.  Will  ask- 
ing the  question  bring  you  down?  .  .  .  bring  me 
down?  Only  if  you  kick,  when  you  think  some- 
body is  pulling  your  leg. 


Do  You  Wont  to  Keep 
Your  Family  and 
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less)  re.solutions,  .so  one  hun- 
dred new  schools  join.  The 
South  Vietnam  election  is  dis- 
covered to  be  a  fraud  by  such 
stellar  personages  as  Bobby 
Kennedy,  so  LBJ  sends  dis- 
tinguished apologists  for  guided 
tours  through  our  plant  there. 
Now  Bobby  can  return  to  more 
important  matters.  Detroit 
burns,  and  we  want  to  l)elieve 
that  the  purgation  will  result  in 
a  Better  Detroit.  The  mayor  as- 
sures us  of  that,  .so  never  mind 
that  the  New  Detroit  Commit- 
tee has  nine  Negroes  and  26 
white,  all  speaking  on  irrele- 
vant racial   vocabulary. 

Of  course  all  this  points  to 
the  truism  that  a  lot  of  people 
have  a  big  stake  in  the  status 
quo  and  are  quite  successful 
with  their  bags  of  tricks.  Not 
for  nothing  does  Massmedia  dis- 
credit Garrison's  search  for 
truth  in  New  Orleans.  Not  for 
nothing  is  the  pap  we  .see  about 
Vietnam.  Stokely.  .student  pow- 
er, and  the  New  Left  u.sually 
di.storted  NBC.  CBS.  and  The 
New  York  Times  represent  .sol- 
id interests,  ones  that  couldn't 
admit  they  are  wrong  for  f<'ar 
of  being  quite  rightly  discred- 
ited. 

Strip  the  Emperor 

this  being  said  where 
it  leave  the  individual, 
especially  someone  about  to 
turn  twenty-one  —  finally  n  .so- 
cially-accci)tal)le  adult"  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  try  to  an- 
swer that  directly  for  anyone. 
Not  for  ni  y  s  e  1  f  right  now 
either.  Plenty  of  .strategies  good 
and  bad  exist  for  survival  to- 
day, and  they  are  well-docu- 
mented in  man  y  laboratory 
manuals.  The  power  of  love, 
respect,  friendship,  LSD,  pot, 
and  the  life  of  the  mind  are 
well-known. 

I  do  ask  one  thing  however: 
that  we  not  kid  our.selves  about 
what's  going  on   around   us.  It 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Music  Review 


Howard  Rosenfield 


Organ  Debuts 


Members  of  the  royal  eourt  of  Creamalot  sring  opening  number 
from  IT  KEEPS  YOU  SOFT,  this  year's  orientation  show. 


Dick  Goldberg's  1967  Orien- 
tation Show  is  made  of  stuff  no 
more    solid    than    hand    cream 
Yet    Goldberg's     tight,    clever 
book   and   catchy   melodies, 
served   as   they    were    by    Alan 
Fox's   fluid   direction   and   Jac- 
qui   Neuhaus'   inventive  chore- 
ography   enacted    with    verve 
by  a  cast  ol  near-uniform  ex- 
cellence,    last     week     whipped 
this  cream  into  a  buoyant  froth 
"Which  lifted  the  show  to  many 
moments    of    musical    comedy 
delight  and  left  audiences  hap- 
pier than  when  they  had  come 
in. 

Th'^  play  takes  place  in  the 
mythical  kingdom  of  Creama- 
Jot,  so  named  because  of  its 
economic  dependence  on  its 
leading  product,  hand  cream. 
The  play  begins  with  the  dis- 
covery —  by  the  kingdom's 
leather  duster  odds-and-ends 
girl  —  that  the  sacred  cream 
has  been  stolen  from  the  royal 
urn.  Panic  ensues,  and  the 
next  hour  is  spent  in  trying  to 
discover  the  thief.  The  investi- 

fnvo'lve^Typs?es'''and^''i'^  moile    "^^^^  "^^  ^*'^^^  ^^^  ^^"^"^  ^"*  '"^^'"^   "suitor"   of  Moscowitz 

(porfoL^r    of    circumcisions)     f^^  ^'""^^^  '^  ^^^^^^  ^*^^  "^^^  «"^  ^^"  ^^^'"  «  ^'^^'''^  side- 

aSd  conXdef  wUh  tl^  rev^^^^^    ^"S  ^'^^^^  emphasis,  the  comic  kick  to   the  pair.  Jacqui  Neu- 

tiin  that  the  cream-stea^  ''^^''}    '^i  J""    ^^^    character's  haus  danced  some  of  her  own 

by^ht^h^^'ara'?s^m'i7de'^^^^    bea'ufiful '?"'"'''"''     ^ '"'''''    Jovely  choreography  as  a  mem- 

the    Oueen    i*    nnn**    ^ih^..    *>eauliiui.  ber  of  the  court  and  the  second 

thL  the  one^ho  f.Tchan?ed  Bo»>by  Shevach's  role  was  in  gypsy.  The  cast  worked  to- 
u|H)n  b^th  crhnes  the  f^^^^^^^  "^^^^  ^Jl^  !^«^^  diflTicult  of  the  gether  as  a  smooth  and  spon- 
duster  ^'^^"^^^'   ^^^  leather   pjay.    Cast   as  Moscowitz,   the   taneous  group,  and  for  this  the 

on.-  '  •    *u       11         •.  .  ,     rnoile,  there  are  so  many  ways    credit  must   largely  go  to  the 

This  IS  the  plot,  and  a  quick    he  could  have  gone  wrong  with    director.  Alan  Fox 
once-over  might  leave  us  want-    the  part  he  deserves  high  com-        Through  Goldberg's  script 
ing    to    wash    our    uncreamed    ^^'^.^^^ion  for  creating  and  sus-    misses   some   opportunities   for 
hands  of  it.  But  this  banal  musi-    Gaining  a  tasteful,  all  the  while    comic  invention  —  notably 
cal  comedy  story   line  is  ulti-   ^omic  and  appropriate  charac-    within  the  relationship  of  the 

mately  no  more  than  an  elab-    ^^^-  Deborah  Hess,  in  the  small    Queen  and  the  Archbishop it 

orate  excuse  for  a  script  which  ^^^9  ^^  gypsy,  did  not  go  un-  was  quite  light  and  adroit 
is  always  amusing,  sometimes  "pticed  for  her  lovely  voice  and  enough  to  speed  by  the  show's 
brightly  witty  (as  when  the  ly^  yummy  hedonistic  flair  she  hour.  Goldberg  must  be  partic- 
court's  castrated  jester  remarks  p''0"ght  to  the  part.  Josh  Mos-  ularly  praised  for  the  ability 
to  the  gypsy  he  is  about  to  *^''  as  Kmg  of  Creamalot,  read  with  which  he  maneuvers  his 
marry  that  he  may  not  have  all  ^^^  lines  so  well  it  was  sur-  characters.  He  introduces  and 
the  *iecessary  equipment  but  Pf'sing  he  was  so  totally  out  of  shuffles  the  array  and  propels 
what  he  can  do  with  his  hands  ^'"^racter  on  others.  Joyce  Melt-  them  from  scene  to  scene  with- 
and  feet  she  just  wouldn't  be-  zer  opened  the  show  on  the  out  amateur  jerkiness 
flieve),  for  musical  numbers  I.'^"^  -'^.ote  of  frivolity,  and  Cathy  Youngling's  lyrics 
staged  with  real  professional-  *-^,^  -^.'"d  was  ideal  for  the  kept  right  with  the  perky 
ism,  and  for  performers  whose  ^^^^.^:J^^[^^-  '^^^^  ^ates  man-  ribald  spirit  of  the  show  in  cen- 
immersion  in  their  roles  is  re-   f^^  "^^  Archbishop  with  sta-    eral    and    Stephen    Goldman's 

markable  considering  the  show  ,^"^^Vr??*^^  J?^^^^*^^^  *^^"^^^^  costumes  were  outstanding 
rehearsed  for  little  more  than  a  ^"^  visiting  Pnncc  with  a  comic  Dick  Weinstock  led  the  musical 
week.  primness,    Jane    Paley    was    a    section  with  gusto.         "^"^'^^* 

Largely,  in  fact,  the  show's 
success  was  due  to  the  enthu- 
siastic involvement  of  its  cast. 

Robyn  Goodman  glittered  with 

tcJent   in   the  role   of  Princess 

Schh'genatz,    letting    not    the 

momentary  chance  of  a  pout,  a 

pucker,  a  bat  of  the  lashes  or  a 

comic  tv/ist  of  the  voice  escape 

her.  She  was  delectable,  and  so, 

in  a  more  "mature"  way.  was 


Karoiyi  at  Slosberg 


By  HARRY  JOELSON 

Friday    nigiit    the    Brandcis 
community    had    its    first    op- 
portunity    to    hear     the    new 
baroque     organ,     installed     in 
Slosberg      Recital      Hall      this 
summer.    Those    few    who    did 
manage     to     pack     themselves 
into  the  small  recital  hall  were 
quite  lucky  indeed,  for  the  or- 
gan sounded  superb,  a  result  of 
both   the   fine   construction   by 
Fritz  Noack  and   the  excellent 
acoustics  in  Slosberg.  The  two 
manual  instrument,  which  has 
a    tracker    action,    was    given 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Aber  D.  Unger  as  a  memorial 
to  her  late  husband. 

Two  of  the  performers  had 
not  appeared  publicly  at  Bran- 
deis  before  last  Friday,  and 
deserve  some  introduction. 
Anthony  Newman,  a  young 
though  well-known  organist  in 
the  Boston  area,  is  presently 
an  instructor  at  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  in  New  York 
City.  Daniel  Collins,  the 
counter-tenor,  is  a  graduate 
student  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Organ  Subordinated 

The  concert  opened  with  a 
piece  by  the  obscure  German 
composer  Christian  Geist.  Here 
the  organ  was  secondary  to  the 
counter-tenor  and  violin;  ac- 
cordingly, Newman  registrated 
the  organ  softly.  The  great 
deal  of  improvisation  by 
Messrs.  Koflf  and  Newman  was 
cleanly  executed.  Mr.  Collins' 
voice  was  pure  and  fraught 
with  expression,  and  well 
suited  to  tJie  sense  of  the  text. 
In  the  Alleluia  section  trills 
and  a  series  of  descending 
scales  displayed  the  singer's 
control.  Collins'  diction,  how- 
ever, needed  some  improve- 
ment: final  consonants  were 
often  not  distinct. 

The  performance  of  the 
Buxtehude  Ciaconna  was  mar- 
red throughout  by  various  af- 
fectations, especially  retards 
and  rubato,  as  well  as  the 
breaks  which  often  were  taken 
between  variations.  Rubato 
when  used  as  a  subtle  part  of 


phrasing  is  a  necessary,  prere- 
quisite for  performance,  but 
Mr.  Newman  grossly  exagger- 
ated his  rubato,  making  it  as 
grotesque  and  obvious  as  ii* 
excessively  long  retards.  Never- 
theless, in  most  cases  all  of  the 
voices  could  be  heard  clearlv 
and  the  organist's  choices  'A 
registration  and  tempo  were 
good.  This  reviewer,  however 
was  annoyed  by  Mr.  Newman's 
habit  of  raising  into  the  air  one 
or  both  hands,  at  the  end  of  one 
variation  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Ciaconna,  but  this  did  not  no- 
ticeably flaw  the  music  itself. 

Musical  Trinity 

The  next  work,  also  by 
Buxtehude,  is  scored  for 
counter-tenor,  viola  da  gamba 
and  organ.  Again  the  counter- 
tenor was  excellent.  It  was  dis- 
appointing though  that  a 
gamba  was  not  used,  but  Made- 
line Foley's  gut-string  'cello 
was  a  vibrant  substitute. 


PROGRAM 

De  funere  ad  vitam  Christian 

Geist  (1640-1711) 
Ciaccona  in  C  minor   Dietrich 

Buxtehude  (1637-1707) 
Jubilate    Domino   Dietrich 

Buxtehude 
Prelude  and   Fugue  in  E-flat  Major 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750) 
Concerto   in  G   minor  George 

Frideric    Handel    (1685-1759) 
Anthony   Newman,    organ 
Daniel   F.   Collins,  Jr.,   counter-tenor 
Robert  Koff,  violin 
Madeline  Foley,   violoncello 
The    Brandeis    University    Chamber 

Orchestra   conducted    by   Robert 

Koff. 


Mit 


Alan  Bass 


SinHv    ^hir.nr     .'    iK^C^k  ""J^    f.ftVna  fhlt  ^iLy  ^^^^  ^"1    minctoenth    century    perform-  piano,  but  in  the  Beethoven  he 

Oueen    whr?./' r.Lil. ""    ^'""^    bv  ^L    nI^  T  «Y^ '■'^;?'^!;£^    «"^*^   practices   that   today   are  sounded  harsh.  Beethoven  spe- 

^rev?nrh.HT.n  nff^  """'•. P7^^^    Wil^S   ^tr.^i/''^'^  u^    ^"^^^^   Considered    not    only    obsolete,  cifically  calls  for  precise  articu- 

Archh?shnn     '^f.     o'rY"^^  ^^S    P^rm/n    rnU."^   en^phasize   the    but    distasteful.     Because    Mr!  lation  in  the  eighth-note  figure 

ir.ni,  nnvhLvT!^      ^I'^     ''""^^    I^  h?^  r..uT2"^'' ^ "^^""^u"^"^-    ^arolyi    seemed    to    find    the  that    runs    through    the    first 

mug  anybody  off  a  stage  and    Jnh^ recital  Saturday  night  at   achievement  of  momentary  cli-  movement.    However,    Mr. 

" Siot^^^'    V""^*}    ^o"    Karoiyi    mnxej    more    important    than  Karoiyi  consistently  bl  u  r  red 

piayea   major  piano  works  by   outlining  broader  musical  ideas,  this  figure,  which  seemed  due 

^eemoven     bchubert,    Schu-    his    interpretations   sounded  to  his  misconception  of  how  it 

mann,  Brahms  and  Egk  (a  con-    fragmentary;    the    liberties  should  be  executed,  rather  than 

temporary   German   composer)    taken  with  rhythm  and  tempo  to  a   technical  slip.   Instead   of 

and    hghter    pieces  by  Debussy   adding  to  this  quality.  reaching  the  few  real  peaks  of 

and  Kodaly.  Not  only  was  Mr.  Misinterpretation  the    movement,     Mr.     Karoiyi 

Karoiyi  s    program    dominated        Beethoven's    Sonata    in    D  concentrated  on  making  swells 

by  the  nineteenth  century  Ger-    minor,  opus  31,  No.  2,  was  the  within    individual    phrases, 

mans  so  was  his  playing.    Mr.    first    work    on    the    program,  thereby  making  crescendo  pas- 

Karolyi  demonstrated  some  of    Later  Mr.  Karoiyi  drew   some  sages  already  forte  —  again,  a 

the  mannerisms  associated  v/ith    beautiful  dolce  sounds  from  the  misinterpretation     of     Beetho- 

~  '  ~ ven's  writing.  Throughout  the 
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sonata,    he    was    too   loud,   too 
soon.   In   the   third   movement, 
which    is    rhythmically    subtle 
on   its   own,   Mr.    Karoiyi    em- 
ployed the  "romantic"  (and  al- 
most amateurish)  device  of  in- 
creasing the   tempo  as  the  in- 
tensity of  the  music  increased, 
detracting  from  the  movement's 
cohesiveness.  It  is  pointless  to 
dwell  on  mistakes  and  lack  of 
subtlety:    the    Beethoven    was 
given  an  unidiomatic  perform- 
ance. Schubert's  Impromptu  in 
B  major,  op.  142,  No.  3  (a  set 
of    variations    on    an    original 
theme)   was  played  with  more 
finesse  than  was  the  Beethoven 
Voicing  was  well  handled,  with 
the   line   carrying  the  theme 
nicely    balanced    against    the 
other  voices.  The  phrasing  was 
(again)  typically  old-fashioned: 
Mr.    Karoiyi    would    rush    the 
ends  of  phrases  and  then  pause 
briefly,  an  annoying  affectation. 
Sweep  and  Excitement 
The  archaisms  were  best  em- 
ployed in  the  Schumann  Fan- 
taisie,    opus    17     (inexplicably 
listed  on  the  program  as  being 
in  C  minor,  everywhere  else  as 


The  Bach  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  E-flat  Major  form 
the  opening  and  closing  sec- 
tions of  a  German  organ  mass, 
part  three  of  t^e  Clavierubung. 
Both  the  prelude  and  the 
fugue  are  in  three  parts  with 
three  themes  representing  the 
units  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  al- 
luded to  also  by  the  three  flats 
in  the  key  of  E-flat  Major.  The 
fugue  in  five  voices  is  quite 
complex;  its  three  segments 
utilize  three  diiTerent  time  sig- 
natures. The  popular  name  for 
the  fugue,  "St.  Anne,"  results 
from  the  coincidence  that  the 
first  subject  is  the  same  as  the 
first  line  of  William  Croft's 
English  hymn,  "O  God,  our 
Help  m  Ages  past." 

Newman  played  the  opening 
theme  of  the  prelude  at  a  quick 
tenipo.  The  interpretation  was 
rather  efTective  and  exciting, 
yet  unfortunately  marred  by 
the      organist's      characteristic 

overuse  of  rubato  and  retard 

retards    were    sometimes    two 
or  three  measures     long    Yet 
diflTjcult  pedal  execution  of  the 
third  theme  in  the  prelude  was 
well  performed. 

In  the  French  Style 

,j  "^^  „  P^*^^^^'"  closed  with 
Handels  popular  G  minor 
Concerto  for  Organ.  The  first 
two  movements  were  very 
much  in  the  French  style, 
which,  though  unconventional 
and  perhaps  unauthentic,  was 
convincing.  Newman  is  quite  a 
master  of  improvisation,  and 
his  original  phrasing  and 
bright  tempi  made  for  an  ex- 
citing conclusion. 


^^^^?^?-  '^'^  ^^  «  'arge  and 
Deautiful  work  and  received  a 
passionate,  if  sloppy,  perform- 
ance. As  in  Schubert,  voices 
were  well  balanced,  and  as  in 
me  Beethoven,  crescendos  were 
sometimes  non-existent,  a  s 
(perhaps  more  importantly) 
were  pianos.  Change  of  tempo 
was  (as  indicated  by  Schu- 
mann) used  to  give  the  work 
sweep  and  excitement.  In  this 
type  of  work,  a  pianist  may 
take  such  liberties  as  holding 
(e.g.)  the  first  sixteenth  of  a 
Jong  run  for  twice  its  length 
and  then  surging  ahead  for  dra- 
matic effect.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Karoiyi  used  similar  devices  in 
the  Brahms  Rhapsody  ir.  B 
minor^  opus   79,  No.    1   and   in 

;..^  f^^>V?^y  "Poissons  d'or" 
(  Goldfish"),  where  t'^ey 
sounded  ridiculously  out  of 
place.  The  other  Brahms  work, 

7«  S^Pj;'^^^'^  ^"  B  minor,  opus 
/b.  No.  2,  was  perhaps  the  best 
performed  piece  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  small  work  with 
strange,  tart  harmonies  and 
(Continued  oa  Pa^e  6) 
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Bonnie  and  Clyde  I 


Mythology^  American 


Style 


By  MICHAEL  ROSENTHAL 

One  of  the  distinguishing 
cliuracleristics  of  the  Ameri- 
ijin  personality  is  its  abilily  to 
believe  in,  and  even  revere, 
the  grossest  stereotyped  images 
oi  it.»;elf.  While  our  concepts  of 
the  burly,  stupid  stage  Irish- 
man, for  example,  or  the 
stingy  Scot  are  taken  as  in- 
sult*; by  l^e  nationalities  con- 
cerned, we  have  always  accept- 
ed without  question,  and 
lulped  to  further,  the  stock 
European  notion  of  the  Amer- 
ican "type":  the  coarse  fron- 
tiersman, the  cynical  tough 
guy.  the  nihilistic  gangster.  In 
each  case  an  over-civilized 
Europe  has  projected  onto 
"barbarian"  America  carica- 
tures defined  only  by  their 
anti-social  attributes,  and  in 
e^ach  case  we  have  adopted 
them  for  our  own.  (It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  hap- 
pens when  the  more  justified 
stereotype  of  the  vicious  war- 
monger takes  shape.) 

The  rugged  individualism 
that  has  always  been  the  Amer- 
ican ide^al  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  liberation  or  expres- 
sion of  personality;  it  involves 
basically  the  amoral  and  aso- 
cial drive  to  seize  your  ground 
and  hold  it  against  all  comers. 
The  marshal  who  "brings  law 
and  order"  is  less  interested  in 
justice  than  in  maintaining  a 
territorial  hold  over  "his" 
town.  From  the  time  of  their 
first  Davy  Crockett  cap  Amer- 
icans tend  to  accept  and  emu- 
late a  myth  which,  if  inflated 
and  institutionalized,  is  strik- 
ingly analogous  to  the  philos- 
ophy behind  our  position  in 
the  war  against  Vietnam.  Even 
college  students  and  intellectu- 
als   are    not    exempt.    Though 


they  may  hold  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent system  of  values,  they 
flock  to  Bogie  films  and  delight 
in  his  cool.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  cowboy  or  gang- 
ster films  arc  immoral.  In  fact, 
there  runs  through  even  the 
most  grisly  a  strain  of  inno- 
cence and  almost  sweetness,  as 
if  we  were  watching  violence 
while  it  was  still  a  brisk,  man- 
ly game,  before  some  fool 
started  playing  for  real  and 
turned  it  all  .sour.  In  the  films, 
nothing  is  for  real  because  the 
characters  have  no  personality, 
but  only  a  formalized  "style"; 
there  is  no  drama,  only  ritual- 
ized action. 

This  may  help  to  explain  the 
most  striking  paradox  in 
American  film-making.  While 
the  best  films  produced  by 
other  countries  are  their  art 
films,  dramatic  or  emotionally 
lyrical  in  nature,  American 
attempts  at  art,  in  specimens 
like  "David  and  Lisa"  are  ap- 
pallingly cheap  grabs  at  facile 
emotional  response,  Cinema- 
tically  they  cannot  be  said  to 
exist,  substituting  for  organ- 
ized visual  expression,  long 
sequences  of  close-ups  or 
misty  long  shots  to  denote  an 
emotional  intensity  that  the 
film  is  unable  to  produce  with- 
in itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
American  studios  have  con- 
sistently ground  out  technical- 
ly superb  cinema  in  the  realm 
of  Grand  B  shit  —  gangster 
films,  war  films  and  the  like. 
Even  the  few  great  American 
dramatic  films  —  "Treasure  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,"  "The  In- 
former," "The  African  Queen" 
— have  the  formal  appearance 
of  adventure  films.  But  there 
are  many  with  no  dramatic 
value,  showing  nothing  more 
enlightening   than   one   imper- 


Bonnie  and  Clyd«  II 


Visceral  Assault 


David  Pitt 
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Burrs  and  Shocks 


Charles  Hurrah 


Dick  Goldberg 


Charles  Playhouse  Hurrah! 
Not  only  has  it  opened  its  11th 
season  with  a  controversial  and 
exciting  piece  of  theater  but 
also  it  has  finally  brought  to  its 
stage  a  sensitive  and  accom- 
plished director.  The  work  it  is 
oflering  now  through  October 
29  is  Jean-Claude  van  Itallie's 
America  Hurrah;  its  director  is 
Thomas  Bissinger. 

Mr.  van  Itallie  has  written 
three  one-act  attacks  on  Ameri- 
can society.  His  is  a  disturb- 
ingly accurate  photograph  of 
some  of  America's  hang-ups: 
destruction,  impotency,  and 
anonymity.  The  first  ofl"ering 
of  the  evening  concerns  the 
anonymous.  That  is.  the  anony- 
mous by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
though  they  scream  and  plead, 
no  one  listens.  In  the  most  in- 
timate and  pitiful  situations  — 
when  communications  would 
seem  mandatory — there  is  the 
horrible  silence  of  one  man 
asking,  one  voice  begging,  but 
no  one  hearing.  The  ironic  title 
of  this  view  of  American  life  is 
Interview,  and  in  it  van  Itallie 
gives  us  a  tour  of  many  of  the 
"dynamic  dialogues"  of  our 
day — the  job  application,  the 
confessional,  the  cocktail  party, 
etc. 

Can  You  Help  Me? 

It  is  here  that  Bissinger  exe- 
cutes his  most  exciting  direc- 
tion. He  presents  the  playlet 
more  as  a  dance,  often  using  the 
actors  as  setting  rather  than 
participants  (a  directorial  com- 
ment appropriate  to  the  mate- 
rial). His  fast  pacing  and  stage 
designs  intensify  the  rhythms 
of  van  Itallie's  work.  In  a  play 
whose  chief  impetus  is  the  driv- 
ing thematic  content  of  "No 
one's  listening!"  he  and  his  ac- 
tors achieve  an  absurd  ensem- 
ble playing  that  makes  the 
play's  final  words  all  the  more 
haunting:  "Excuse  me.  Can  you 
help  me?  Next:  Excuse  me.  Can 
you  help  me?    Next:" 

TV,  the  second  play  of  the 
evening  is  as  exciting  as  its 
title  implies.  Its  action  occurs 
in  the  viewing  room  of  a  tele- 
vision rating  company,  and  we 
are  witness  to  the  interaction 
Of  three  gum-chewing,  pill-tak- 


ing boors  played  against  the 
background  of  commercial  tel- 
evision. The  play  is  over-long, 
.spending  too  much  time  on  par- 
ody and  caricature.  The  most 
forceful  moment  in  it  is  its 
final  one  when  the  television 
people  and  the  three  boors 
reach  a  synthesis.  The  play  is 
a  logical  extension  of  the  first 
play.  In  Interview,  we  learn 
that  no  one  is  listening;  in  TV 
we  learn  why  that  condition 
sometimes  exists:  there's  a  hell 
of  a  lot  that  isn't  worth  listen- 
ing to,  and  a  lot  of  nothing  be- 
ing said.  Even  Bissinger's  ener- 
getic direction  is  not  enough  to 
pull  this  one  out  of  the  hole. 

The  third  work  is  a  mini- 
thesis  on  impotency  and  de- 
struction, entitled  Motel.  Into 
the  kind  of  place  that  looks 
like  it  charges  by  the  hour 
come  a  larger-than-life  couple 
—  the  big  Americans.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  play,  while  the 
mammoth  proprietress  babbles 
her  establishment's  virtues,  the 
couple  undress,  examine  the 
room  and  each  other.  Then 
they  engage  in  some  bold,  on- 
stage foreplay  —  and  then  — 
and  then  they  literally  rip  the 
place  apart  and  scrawl  obsceni- 
ties on  its  walls.  Van  Itallie  is 
offering  a  consoling  view:  the 
motel  is  still  the  American  ren- 
dezvous for  the  lusty,  it's  just 
that  now  we've  a  new  lust.  But 
there's  no  cause  for  concern  — 
this  kind  of  thing  only  goes  on 
in  cheap  motels. 

This  play  is  by  far  van  Ital- 
lie's most  well-phrased  state- 
ment. It  is  timely,  succinct,  and 
marvelously  theatrical  in  a  new 
definition  of  theater  that  Amer- 
ica Hurrah  itself  helps  to  cre- 
ate It  does  not  suffer  as  do  the 
first  two  from  making  it  neces- 
sary for  the  director  to  supply 
new  energies  to  keep  the  play 
going.  It  is  an  excellent  finale 
to  an  evening  of  assorted  burrs 
and  shocks. 

And  Bissinger  and  his  com- 
pany of  polished  actors  --  the 
most  talented  group  at  the 
Charles  in  the  past  year— are 
nrecisely  the  company  needed 
for  the  show.  Charles  Play- 
house Hurrahl 


sonal    man    or    group   ol    men 
ripping  the  guts  out  of  another 
impersonal    man    or    group   of 
men,  having  nothing  to  offer — 
except    magnificent    cinema. 
They    are   abstract   arabesques 
of    violence,    characterized    by 
brilliant  tight  and  abrupt  cut- 
ting,  an  orchestration  of  exu- 
berant   and    exilarating   visual 
(hence  physical)    activity  that 
is    its   own    subject.    European 
directors    were    quick    to    dis- 
cover and  develop  this  urgent 
frenzied    style,   which    became 
America's   only    major    contri- 
bution    to     international     art 
cinema.  It  is  especially  evident 
in  all  the  work  of  Godard,  Who 
dedicated  his  first  film  to  a  low 
budget    factory    of    Grade    B 
pulp.     However,    while    the 
Europeans  can  adopt  the  style 
and   raise   it   to   high   art,   the 
Americans  cannot  extricate  the 
style   from   its   cultural  mean- 
ing.   The    blood-and-balls   film 
cannot   be   truly   dramatic   be- 
cause it  is  a  ritual;  characters 
are  not  motivated  to  an  action, 
but  are  simply  there  to  partici- 
pate in  the  action.  The  attempt 
to  inject  psychological  realism 
into  such  a  film,  while  retain- 
ing the  mytliic  structure,   is  a 
doomed     endeavor,     as    the 
"adult     western"     fad     amply 
demonstrated.    A    real    person 
cannot   exist  in   a   mythic  sur- 
rounding   without    either    de- 
stroying the  myth  or  destroy- 
in?  himself. 

The  first  film  I  have  seen 
that  faces  up  to  this  fart  is 
"Bonnie  and  Clyde,"  which 
just  opened  at  the  Charles 
Cinema.  The  film  provoked  a 
modest  uproar  in  New  York 
when  Mr.  Bowser  of  the  Times 
was  so  incensed  by  what  he 
took  to  be  its  glorification  of 
violence  that  he  launched  a 
vendetta,  writing  a  series  of 
denunciatory  harangues  cli- 
maxing, with  the  force  and 
intelligence  of  a  spitball,  in  a 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


All  squeamish  types  who  in-  surdist  sensibility  —  the  notion 
sist  on  seeing  "Bonnie  and  that  one  way  of  carving  out  an 
Clyde,"  the  cinematic  blood-  identity  in  a  meaningless  uni- 
bath  which  recently  spurted  verse  is  to  become  a  criminal 
into  Boston's  Charles  Cinema,  artist,  one  who  creates  through 
should  be  alerted  that  the  the-  acts  of  destruction,  which  ulti- 
atre  management  will  take  a  mately  involves  his  own  life, 
dim  view  of  anyone  indiscrimi-  For  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  there  is 
nate  enough  to  puke  in  the  no  future;  life  consists  not  in 
aisles.  For  aside  from  the  awed  reaching  for  goals,  but  in  the 
talk  about  the  picture's  exis-  simple  joys  of  action  and  o£ 
tential  overtones  and  snickery  seeing  their  names  in  news- 
cornedy  sequences,  its  chief  print.  Death,  as  Bonnie  observes 
selling  point  and  wholly  unig-  in  her  pathetic  little  poem,  is 
norable  aspect  continues  to  be  literally  the  only  certainty, 
sonrie  of  the  most  hideously  ef-  The  difficulty  with  "Bonnie 
fective  murder  scenes  that  any-  and  Clyde"  is  at  once  its  weak- 
one,  including  the  most  hard-  ness  as  a  film  with  a  point  to 
ened  of  gangster  film  connois-  make  and  its  strength  as  a  box 
seurs,  IS  ever  likely  to  witness,   office    attraction.    Dozens    of 

Essentially,  the  picture  re-  themes  and  subthemes  swim 
counts  the  desperado  careers  of  through  it,  involving  the  mat- 
Clyde  Barrow  and  Bonnie  ter  of  what  constitutes  the 
Parker,  a  couple  of  fresh-  American  hero,  the  condemned 
faced  young  ps^chotics  from  Sisyphean  rebel,  crime  as  a 
West  Dallas,  Texas,  who  spent  utilitarian  livelihood,  murder 
those  halcyon  days  of  the  post-  as  an  outlet  for  erotic  energies 
depression  period  robbing  and  so  forth.  But  annoyingly 
scantily  guarded  Dust  Bowl  enough,  suggestive  references 
banks,  machine-  gunning  hap-  to  such  intriguing  topics  are  ex- 
less  police  officers  and  delight-  pressed  only  in  passing,  and 
edly  clipping  the  newspaper  viewers  with  a  bent  for  ascrib- 
articles  about  themselves  which  ing  profound  significance  to 
regularly  appeared  after  each  lines  of  dialogue  and  dramatic 
heist.  According  to  the  film,  gestures  are  apt  to  be  frustrated 
Bonnie  was  a  lissome  and  de-  at  every  turn.  In  a  word,  don't 
cidedly  seductive  blonde  who  expect  to  find  answers  to  mat- 
worked  drearily  behind  the  ters  of  socio-economic  ( the  De- 
counter  of  the  local  greasy  pression,  for  example,  serves 
spoon  until  one  morning  she  only  as  a  backdrop)  or  psycho- 
met  her  swaggering  Prince  logical  import  in  "Bonnie  and 
Charming  while  he  was  busily  Clyde."  They  are  not  there, 
engaged  in  crossing  the  wires  What  is  present  is  a  powerfully 
of  her  mother's  car  preparatory  put  exposition  about  a  couple 
to  swiping  it.  Bonnie  v/anted  a  of  moronic  kids  who,  for  what- 
little  fun  and  excitement;  Clyde  ever  reasons  you'd  care  to 
needed  a  moll  and  evidently  a  posit  (including  Clyde's  impo- 
mother.  It  seemed  an  ideal  tence  and  Bonnie's  thirst  for  a 
match.  Shortly  thereafter,  they  figure  to  worship)  adopted  a 
forsook  the  measly  pickings  of  life  style  without  ever  fully  ap- 
grocery  store  stick-ups  for  full-  preciating  its  implications  — 
blown  bank  jobs,  always  man-  except  that  it  would  be  "nasty, 
aging  to  make  wondrously  brutish  and  short."  The  uncer- 
clean  getaways  to  boot.  But  tainties  and  uneven  portions  of 
they   hated  to  take  money  be-   the  picture  invite  the  viewer  to 
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longing  to  "jes  folks";  it  had  to 
be  Establishment  cash.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  U.S.  economy, 
the  twosome  ran  out  of  lurk  at 
the  height  of  their  etjcapades 
when  they  walked  into  a  fatal 
police  ambush  in  Arcadia,  La. 
The  script,  which  is  actually 
quite  plotless,  would  appear  to 
be  ideal  fodder  for  a  tv  situa- 
tion comedy  or  a  standard  shoot 
'em-up  reminiscent  of  "The  St. 
Valentines  Day  Massacre"  or 
"Roger  Touhy,  Gangster."  But 
there  is  more  than  meets  the 
eye.  It  is  evident  from  the  out- 
set that  the  chief  interest  of 
Director  Arthur  Penn  seems  to 
have  been  not  in  the  formation 
but   the   mechanics   of  the   ab- 


(Continued   on   Page  6) 
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outlined  their  charges  against 
Stop  &  Shop.  Tliey  followed 
this  up  with  another  release 
Sunday,  before  the  picketing 
began. 

The  blurbs  stated  that  Stop 
Be  Shop  Durchases  Giumara 
grapes,  picked  by  Mexican  scab 
labor  in  California  They 
claimed  tiiat  Irving  ilabb,  Vice- 
President  of  Stop  &  Shop,  at  a 
meeting  on  August  19.  "was  so 
indinerent  to  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  Americas  most  ex- 
ploited workers  that  he  advised 
them  to  call  off  both  the  boy- 
cott and  the  strike." 

Terry    Rosenberg,    field    rep- 
resentative   for    UFWOC.    who 
was    present    Sunday,    com- 
mented   that    since    the    strike 
started  in  August,  several  large 
food  chains  in  the  Boston  area 
have  cooperated  witli  the  boy- 
cott, but  that  others,  including 
Stop  &  Shop,  have  not.  She  also 
stated    that    the    demonstration 
was  planned  to  show  a  contra- 
diction   in    the    Rabb    family's 
humanitarianism.     in     that     it 
gives  money  to  worthy  institu- 
tions, such  as  Brandeis.  and  at 
the    same    time    buys    from    a 
corporation  that  exploits  work- 
ers. 

All  of  the  200  guests  invited 
to  the  dedication  crossed  the 
picket  lines.  Many  took  the 
blurbs  that  protesters  handed 
out  and  read  them  on  their  way 
to  the  ceremony  or  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

Several  references  to  the 
picketing  were  made  during 
the  ceremony  in  the  lounge  of 
the  Center.  Rabbi  Saltzman,  in 
his  benediction,  said  he  "hoped 
people  will  dedicate  their  minds 
and  hearts,  not  to  what  is  go- 
ing on  outside,  but  to  truth  and 
wisdom."  Dr.  Sachar.  in  his 
speech,  treated  the  protest  in  a 
light  vein,  characterizing  the 
demonstration  as  a  "special  per- 


formance" in  honor  of  the 
Rabbs.  He  called  the  ceremony 
a  "dedication  with  sour  grapes 
as  well." 

Dr.  Sachar  said  he  heard 
of  the  demonstrators  were  re- 
cruited by  the  UFWOC  organ- 
izers who  arrived  on  campus 
Saturday.  He  felt  that  their  ef- 
forts were  unsuccessful  since, 
by  his  count,  only  60  were  pick- 
eting. 

Dr.  Sachard  said  he  heard 
Sidney  Rabb  suggest  to  the 
pickets'  "ringleader"  that  he 
get  p.sychiatric  help.  In  addi- 
tion, he  assured  the  guests  that 
the  police  who  were  on  hand 
would  not  provoke  any  inci- 
dents. 

None  of  the  Rabbs  were 
available  for  comment  before 
or  during  the  ceremony,  or  at 
the  Faculty  Center  reception 
which  followed  the  dedication. 
A  member  of  the  University 
Oflice  of  Public  Affairs  said 
that  the  Rabbs  wanted  to  have 
some  joy  out  of  the  occasion 
and  thus  did  not  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  charges  against  Stop 
Sc  Shop. 

However,  before  the  cere- 
mony, Norman  Rabb,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  Brandeis  Board  of 
Trustees,  told  a  University  dean 
that,  "I  get  upset  knocking  my 
brains  out  for  these  kids  who 
don't  understand."  Mr.  Rabb, 
who  spoke  for  the  family  dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  made  no 
mention  of  the  pickets  in  his 
talk. 


(Continued  from  Fsige  4) 

was   played   with    "bite"    at   a 
well  chosen  tempo. 

Artificial  Fish 
The  "Poissons  dor"  was  per- 
formed as   if   it   too   had   been 
written   by   a    nineteenth   cen- 
tury German  composer.  Instead 
of  Debussy's  glitter,  Mr.  Karol- 
yi   gave    Brahms'    mellowness, 
producing  an   unusual,   though 
attractive  sound.  Debussy's  Feu 
d'artifice  was  also  given  an  un- 
usual performance.  Some  pian- 
ists    overstate     this     virtuosic 
work,  trying  to  make  it  sound 
more  like  a  cannon  than  spark- 
ling fireworks,  while  others  un- 
derplay  it.   giving   it   a   wispy, 
supposedly       "impressionistic" 
reading.    Mr.    Karolyi    neither 
overstated,  nor  understated.  He 
simply  stated,  playing  the  mu- 
sic    literally     and     uncon- 
vincingly. 

The  Egk  Sonata,  though  writ- 
ten in  1947,  is  also  a  romantic 
work.    Mr.    Egk    is    primarily 
known  as  an  operatic  composer 
and   writes   in    a   tonal,   semi- 
dissonant    style    that    displays 
both  craftsmanship  and  banal- 
ity.   The    Sonata    is   skillfully 
put  together,  pleasant  to  listen 
to  and  was  well  played.  The 
program    ended    with    a    large 
chunk   of   Hungariana    by 
Kodaly   called    "Marosszek 
Dances." 

It  was  encouraging  to  see 
such  a  large  attendance  at  this 
relatively  unpublicized  concert 
and  disappointing  that  Mr. 
Karolyi's  playing  was  as  medi- 
ocre as  it  often  was. 
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galaxy.  The  "Vision"  contains 
Wien's  words,  as  recorded  by 
Elijah  Kreplach,  his  prophet.  I 
shall  present  selected  textural 
passages  to  Brandeis  readers, 
along  with  my  own  commen- 
tary, which  I  hope  will  shed 
light  on  this  complex  and  sig- 
nificant text. 

Chapter  I 

1)  The  ajyocalyptic  vision  of 
Laiorence  Wien,  as  revealed  on 
the  upper  story  of  the  Empire 
State   Building,  in  a  storm: 

(Translator's  commentary: 
"Storm"  denotes  an  impending 
O  e  d  i  p  a  1  crisis,  as  does  the 
storm  at  the  beginning  of 
Bambi,  which  leaves  the  child 
stranded  with  his  mother  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  forest.) 

2)  Seek  ye  what  is  green  and 
ye  shall  be  found. 

(Commentary:  "Green"  rep- 
resents the  unmolested  nature 
with  which  the  disciples  are 
bidded  to  reunite.  Contrary  to 
other  theological  scholars,  no- 
tably Steinschneider  and  Alt- 
mann,  who  feel  that  the  word 
refers  to  some  form  of  worldly 
wealth,  I  feel  that  the  allusion 
is  to  a  more  sublime  metaphy- 
sical confrontation:  the  locus 
of  natural  activity  is  Earth. 
As  she  is  presented  in  oth- 
er classical  Eastern  and  West- 
ern cycles  Mother  Earth  here  is 
bedecked  in  a  verdant  garb. 
Thus,  Wien  subcon.sciously  re- 
veals his  concern  with  the  man- 
mother  interaction.  The  Oedi- 
pal  crisis  implicit  in  verse  #1 
is  now  made  explicit.  Man  must 
first  seek  and  resolve  his  pas- 
sion for  mother   ("green")   be- 


fore his  other  sexual,  spiritual 
and  intellectual  desires  may  be 
released. 

3)  Seek  ye  the  millions,  and 
they  shall  come  to  ye  from  all 
the  corners  of  the  earth. 
(Commentary:  Here  is  posited 
the  hero's  theory  that  all  men 
(  the  millions")  are  united 
within  the  universal  conscious- 
ness of  the  cosmos.  This  proph- 
ecy was  subsequently  fulfilled 
with  the  establishment  of  the 
Wien  International  Program 
which  does,  in  fact,  gather  men 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth.) 

4)  While  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  bread  surely 
does  matter  unto  him. 

(Commentary:  Paraphrasing 
the  Central  European  proverb 
"Eat  salt  and  bread,  and  tell 
the  truth.") 

5)  Listen  carefully  unto  my 
words  for  I  am  Wean,  and  am 
well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world. 

(Commentary:  Wien  here 
employs  the  tricky  device  of 
homonym  to  indicate  that  he 
is  weaned,  hence  beyond  the 
Oedipal  cycle  alluded  to  earlier. 
Furthermore,  since  he  is  be- 
yond the  fantasies  of  childhood, 
and  since  dependence  on  his 
mother's  breasts  is  behind  him, 
he  is  prepared  to  face  reality  as 
it  is  (cf.  Philosophy  Made  Sim- 
ple, Chapter  on  Phenomenol- 
ogy). Wien  ends  the  first 
segment  of  his  message  by  es- 
tablishing his  predominance 
over  reality,  thus  reinforcing 
the  commandments  uttered  in 
verses  2  &  3.) 

Editor's  Note:  Further  seg- 
ments of  this  epic  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  future. 
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have  not  yet  been  ratified  and 
are  by  no  means  final. 

The  proposals,  which  had 
been  sent  to  selected  students 
and  administrative  staff,  were 
"submitted  in  order  to  elicit 
suggestions,  comments,  and 
criticisms,"  said  Sgan.  "At  this 
stage  they  represent  a  working 
paper." 

"Since,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  such  a  publication  would 
be  helpful  for  the  Brandeis 
community,  we  hope  that  they 
will  provide  the  framework 
for  agreed  upon  rules  and  pro- 
cedures and  that  we  will  be 
able  to  print  this  material  as 
a  handbook  for  distribution  to 
all  undergradates  in  Septem- 
ber,   1968." 

Sgan  noted  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sections  entitled 
"General,"  Groups  and  Organ- 
ization." and  "Speakers,"  the 
rules  listed  are  similar  to  or 
the  same  as  those  now  in 
existence. 

Asked  how  .<?oon  these  pro- 
posals   might    be    acted    upon, 


Sgan's  Proposals 


he  predicted  that  it  would  take 
much  time,  perhaps  six  months. 
The  Administration  Commit- 
tee, the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  trustees  would 
have  to  approve  the  rules. 

Sgan  described  his  work  as 
"one  man's  reccommendations 
based  on  observations  over 
several  years  at  Brandeis."  He 
revealed  that  he  has  heard 
differing  opinions  on  the  regu- 
lations since  they  were  drawn 
up,  and  he  said  that  he  would 
welcome  any  discussion  of 
them  before  any  decisions  were 
made. 

The  E>ean  felt  that  in  gen- 
eral, a  trend  towards  rehabili- 
tation rather  than  punishment 
was  required.  He  described 
this  as  a  program  of  counsel- 
ing, but  could  not  be  very 
specific  about  what  would 
constitute  the  rehabilitation. 

Dean  Sgan  said  that  it  was 
"possible  to  regard  some  of 
these  regulations  as  standards 
rather  than  as  laws  which 
must  be  strictly  enforced." 
These  standards  would  consti- 
tute an  understanding  by  the 
community  as  a  whole. 
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Flag  Football 

(Continued   from   Page    8> 

scoring  punch.  Larry  Shar  and 
Ira  Shapiro  are  counted  on  to 
anchor  their  line. 

The  Theoric  Bards,  led  by 
Jon  Gage  and  Ron  Ratner,  and 
Rick  Brodsky's  Tyrants  are 
newcomers  to  A-League  com- 
petition and  should  improve  as 
the  season  goes  on. 

The  quality  of  many  B-Lcague 
teams  is  unknown;  there  are  a 
few  teams  that  do  stand  out, 
however.  The  favorites  appear 
to  be  the  Stools,  led  by  linemen 
Rick  McFeeley  and  Ira  David 
Also  featured  are  a  pair  of  hard 
running  halfbacks,  Howie  Le- 
vine  and  Harvey  Borovetz. 

Tough  competition  is  ex- 
pected from  the  Cretins,  paced 
by  Larry  Sher,  Rock  Tolin,  and 
Ken  Nirenberg.  The  One.  led 
by  Fog  Hasday,  Mark  Cohen 
and  Charley  Vidich,  and  Moth- 


Assault 

(Continued  from   Page   5) 

unscramble  them,  and  the  re- 
sultant controversies  will  sell 
tickets  like  mad. 

The  dramatic  performances 
are  not  particularly  distin- 
guished at  any  point,  with  the 
exception  of  Michael  J.  Pol- 
lard's magnificent  portrayal  as 
C.W.,  the  nose-picking  gas  sta- 
tion attendant  who  abandons 
his  drab  life  to  become  the 
"wheel  man"  for  the  Barrow 
gang.  Warren  Beatty  and  Fay 
Dunaway  are  adequate  in  their 
respective  roles  as  Clyde  and 
Bonnie.  The  photography  is  sen- 
sitive and  unpretentious,  and 
serves  the  director's  determina- 
tion not  to  romanticize  any 
segment  of  the  film  quite  well. 


er  Bay  State  with  Rick  Stein- 
berg and  Bob  Shuman  starring, 
should  also  finish  high. 
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one  was  Billy  Rohr's  brother  or 
George  Scott's  maiden  aunt. 
The  guard  was  a  nice  sort,  but 
he  had  a  job  to  do. 

"SRO"  was  the  sign  on  the 
door,  but  62  people  decided  it 
was  a  hoax,  and  had  to  have 
the  whole  thing  explained  to 
them.  I  took  care  of  seven  my- 
self. 

The  guard  went  back  inside 
to  check  on  my  pass-man,  and 
left  me  to  watch  the  door.  No 
trouble.  May  be  I'm  cut  out  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  My  man 
wasn't  in  yet.    I  waited. 

A  guy  came  up  asking  the 
guard  whether  he  could  sell  his 
ticket.  A  guy  heard  him  and 
started  to  take  him  up  on  it, 
when  the  guard  remembered 
scalping  regulations  and  waved 
them  across  the  street. 

A  funny  looking  guy  with  a 
mole  on  his  ear  and  a  two-day 
old  beard  kept  coming  up  to 
the  door,  looking  in,  and  leav- 
ing. Obviously  some  guy  who'd 
forgotten  to  buy  his  tickets 
back  in  July  and  was  planning 
to  break  in.  Five  minutes  later 
the  guy  was  back,  with  a  sullen 
looking  teenager  in  tow.  Never 
trust  a  plainclothesman. 

Someone  else  wanted  to 
know  if  he  could  buy  one  of  the 
tickets  the  scalper  had  been 
hawking.  The  guard  told  him* 
to  check  with  the  police  depart- 
ment on  Monday.  The  man  left, 
probably  to  check  the  address 
of  the  nearest  precinct  station. 
At  1 :45,  we  found  my  man 
wasn't  going  to  show  after  all, 
so  another  exec  finally  took 
care  of  me.  He  called  some- 
one else  to  check  my  security 
clearance,  received  a  favorable 
reply,  and  sent  me  up  his  pri- 
vate staircase  into  the  park. 
You  know  about  the  madness 
there. 


(Continued   from   Page   3) 
ly    advanced    of    nations.    As 
Marcuse  and  others  have  point- 
ed  out,  such  a   level  of  tech- 
nology    affords    the    potential 
for    an    unrepressed    or    unre- 
pressive  society  by  eliminating 
the   need   for  repression.    (Re- 
pression being  necessitated  by 
the  painful  institution  of  work; 
work     being    necessitated     by 
simple  scarcity  of  necessities). 
To  exploit    the  potential   to 
become   non-political   becomes 
the  problem  of  American  life. 
Leary's  answer  is  to  "tune  in. 
turn   on   and   drop   out."    Cer- 
tainly for  a  great  many  people 
this  can  be  an  answer,  but  un- 
fortunately psychedelia  at  this 
point  is  as  politicized  as  most 
other     aspects     of     American 
life. 

De-Politicized  College 

Perhaps    the    greatest    pos- 
sibility   for    transcending    the 
political    society    of    America 
can   l>e   found  in  college.   De- 
spite increasing  university  in- 
volvement in  the  mainstream, 
for  the  undergraduate  college 
can  be  the  ivory  tower.  There 
IS  greater  de  facto  freedom  at 
college    than    elsewhere,    and 
this   de    facto   freedom    affords 
the  greatest  possibility  of  liv- 
mg  a  life  not  ruled  by  death, 
ihe    undergraduate's    involve- 
ment   in    politics    is    limited 
and    can     be     a    self-creative 
process.  Indeed,  college  can  be 
what    Erikson   calls   the    "psy- 
cho-social moratorium,"   a  pe- 
riod in  which  the  person  liter- 
ally does  drop  out  of  the  main- 
stream in  order  to  find  himself. 
Depoliticized  college  life  can 
tran.scend   death.    The   student 
has  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
hfes  fullest  sense.  Unhindered 
by  deadly  politics  he  can  cre- 
ate    and     inhabit     his     own 
cosmology. 
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nresentation  of  documented 
broof  that  the  historical  Bon- 
iiif  and  Clyde  (leaders  of  a 
bind  of  bank  robbers)  were 
nothmg  like  the  characters 
oresented  on  screen.  Indeed, 
they  probably  were  not;  never- 
theless it  is  one  of  the  most 
truthful  American  flicks  I  have 
seen.  Its  integrity  lies  not  in 
historical  re-enactment,  but  in 
the  exploration  of  that  aspect 
t)f  the  American  consciousness 
Which  films  have  done  so  much 
to  exemplify:  the  puzzling, 
touching,  and  rather  ominous 
innocence  of  the  cult  of  vio- 
lence. Bonnie  and  Clyde  are 
presented  as  naive,  rather  lik- 
able oafs,  who  believe  in  and 
try  to  emulate  the  romantic 
myth  of  the  gangster.  They 
never  realize  that  the  folk 
liero  is  a  formal  aestlietic  fic- 
tion ,  and  was  never  meant  to 
apply  to  the  real  world;  they 
never  even  seem  to  fully  real- 


ize that  their  guns  kill  people, 

and  that  their  victims  will  not 

pop  back  up  like  fall  guys  in 
a  slapstick  routine.  So  ttiey  do 
their  best  (usually  pathetic)  to 
come  on  like  Errol  Flynn, 
making  noble  gestures  on  a 
grand  scale  until  they  are 
hunted  down,  reacting  even 
then  with  dull  incomprehen- 
sion to  the  notion  that  anyone 
would  want  to  hurt  them  just 
because  they  rob  banks  and 
kill  cops.  The  film  is  a  run- 
ning commentary  on  the 
"game"  quality  of  gangster 
films.  Its  best  scenes  are  those 
of  physical  exuberance,  where 
the  viewer  is  led  to  indulge  in 
the  innocent  delight  of  a  slap- 
stick c^sc,  and  those  of  total 
hysteria,  where  the  protago- 
nists crack  under  the  burden 
imposed  by  their  mythic  gran- 
deur on  their  run-of-the-mill 
personalities.  The  film  is  more 
an  analysis  of  the  viewer  than 
of   its    characters.    It    lets   the 


viewer  watch  it  almost  as  a 
period  comedy,  and  then  dem- 
onstrates that  his  ability  to  ac- 
cept violence  innocently,  as  a 
gay  and  charming  frolic,  is  a 
symptom  of  the  tragic  disso- 
ciation that  produced  "Bonnie 
and  Clyde"  out  of  wli«it  might 
otherwise  have  been  Bonnie 
Parker  and  Clyde  Barrow. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  film  is  without  fault  or 
that  it  even  approaches  great- 
ness: except  for  the  scenes 
mentioned,  the  direction  is 
usually  lackluster  and  fre- 
quently contrived;  the  pacing 
is  wobbly  and  the  dramatic 
focus  often  confused  (underde- 
veloped interjections  of  Marx 
and  Freud  do  not  help  any.) 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  best 
piece  of  American  filmmaking 
to  appear  lor  the  past  several 
years.  Except,  maybe  for  "The 
Dirty  Dozen,"  "Tlie  Naked 
Kiss,"  The  Man  Who  Shot  Lib- 
erty Valance,"  etc.,  etc.  .  .  . 
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other.  This  is  a  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  of  those  who 
want  to  smoke  marijuana.  And 
conversely,  it  is  unfair  to  im- 
pose equal  penalties  upon  two 
substances,  heroin  and  mari- 
juana, one  of  which  is  clearly 
worse  in  its  effect."  Massachu- 
setts law  establishes  prison 
sentences,  minimum  5  years 
and  maximum  10  for  possession 
or  use;  minimum  10  years  and 
maximum  25  for  sale  of  mari- 
juana or  "hard"  narcotics.  For 
sale  to  a  minor,  one  is  liable 
for  up  to  50  years  in  prison. 
The  maximum  penalty  for  sale 
of  alcohol  to  a  minor  is  6 
months  in  prison  and  a  $200 
line. 

Based  on  these  penalities, 
Mr  Oieri  argues  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  impose  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment"  on  mari- 
juana users. 

One  witness.  Dr.  Ball,  a  so- 
ciologist, brought  to  tlie  stand 
by  the  prosecution,  has  led  re- 
search  projects   on    opiate   ad- 
diction  at   the   Federal   Addic- 
tion Center  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
lucky.  He   found    marijuana    a 
danger  because  its  availability 
jnvolved    many    young,    irre- 
sponsible people  in  the  under- 
world of   narcotics   trafficking, 
leading    them    to    the    use    of 
seriously    addictive    drugs.    In 
discussion,   however,    both   Mr. 
St.  Clair  and  Mr.  Oteri  denied 
belief  in  a   widespread   under- 
world    involvement    in    mari- 
juana   traffic.     Mr.    Oteri    ex- 
pUnined     why:     "Heroin     and 
marijuana    involve    the    same 
bulk,  and  the  same  risk,  since 
the  punishment  for  the  posses- 
sion,   importation    and    sale   of 
both  is  identical.  Two  kilos  of 
marijuana  might  net  $200;  the 
same  amount  of  heroin  brings 
$250,000.   Why  would  the  big- 
time     gangsters     bother     with 
pot?" 

Another  witness  for  the 
prosecution  was  Dr.  Dana 
Farnsworth,  director  of  Har- 
vard's University  Health  Serv- 
ices, who  claimed  to  testify 
only  about  the  college  commu- 
nity in  which  he  is  involved. 
He  briefly  described  the  case 
of  a  21-year  old  woman  who 
"renounced  her  religion,  used 
alcohol  to  excess,  fought  with 
her  mother,  and  had  consider- 
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uals,  Blumenthal  said,  Brandeis 
lends  to  turn  out  the  so-called 
"educated  man"  who  fits  neat- 
ly into  American  society,  where 
he  cannot  control  the  exact 
kind  of  work  he  docs  or  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put.  A  great 
deal  of  wasteful  work,  and 
overcrowded  classrooms,  which 
prevent  a  meaningful  interac- 
tion of  ideas,  contribute  to  this 
situation."  Miss  Shull  said  she 
would  like  to  see  greater  stu- 
dent-faculty cooperation,  with 
instructors  acting  as  guides  to 
tile  knowledge  the  student 
wants,  rather  than  as  authori- 
tarian figures,  and  more  actual 
teachers  instead  of  "big  names" 
who  won't  teach  undergradu- 
ates 

It  is  hoped  that  a  sufficiently 
aroused  student  body  would 
support    the    achievement    of 


able  difficulty  selecting  dating 
partners."  After  she  had  be- 
come a  frequent  marijuana 
user,  she  attempted  suicide.  Dr. 
Farnsworth  testified  that  the 
marijuana  "aggravated  her 
emotional  problems  and  led  to 
the  psychotic  episode." 

Dr.  Farnsworth  classifies 
Harvard  marijuana  users  as 
"50  ^'«  occasional  or  experimen- 
tal users,  40%  more  frequent 
users  who  can  nevertheless 
solve  the  problem  themselves, 
and  10%  regular  users  who 
have  acquired  a  psychological 
dependence  on  the  drug."  Dur- 
ing cross-examination,  he  testi- 
fier that  although  in  his  opinion 
marijuana  use  has  risen  sharp- 
ly in  the  past  few  years,  the 
drop-out  rate  has  remained 
steady.  He  stressed  that  Har- 
vard docs  its  best  to  achieve  a 
tolerant  attitude  toward  those 
users  who  arc  caught.  Expul- 
sion is  reserved  for  "pushers." 
Mr.  Oteri  thinks  college 
users  "tend  to  be  bright  and 
questioning."  He  quotes  a  re- 
cent survey  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, which  showed  that  al- 
though only  about  15%  of  the 
students  used  poi,  and  20%  of 
the  students  were  on  the  Dean's 
List.  66%  of  those  on  the 
Dean's  Li^t  were  pot  users. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  and  his  asso- 
ciates, however,  share  a  less  ■ 
favorable  view  of  the  young . 
pot  users.  They  believe  that  | 
marijuana  and  other  drugs  arc 
used  by  virtually  100%  of  the 
"hippie  community,"  and  are  a  I 
principal  means  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  responsibility.  Despite 
these  informal  assertions,  this 
view  was  not  an  explicit  part 
of  their  case  against  changing 
the  marijuana  laws,  which 
rested  mainly  on  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  pot  is  harmful  to 
the  individual. 

Mr.  St  Clair  stressed,  "95 %> 
of  the  American  people  are 
law  abiding  people.  For  them, 
the  illegality  of  an  act  is  a 
strong  deterrent.  For  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sanction  the  use  of 
marijuana,  therefore,  would  re- 
sult in  the  immediate  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scale  of  its  use." 
Mr  Oteri  strongly  believes 
that  the  present  illegality  of 
marijuana  should  be  a  strong 
deterrent,  since  a  criminal 
record  is  a  life-long  liability. 

these   goals  through   the   crea- 
tion of  a   student   union,  in 
which    members    would    define 
their  needs,  democratically,  and 
iorm    a    plan    of    action.    The 
union    would    function     some- 
thing  like   trade   unions,    with 
the  aim  of  eventually  gaming 
enough  power  to  be  able  to  call 
a  strike  which  could  complete- 
ly incapacitate  the  University, 
should  the  necessity  ever  arise. 
SDS  would  also  plan  to  con- 
tinue  its   W  a  1 1  h  a  m   project, 
which  it  began  last  year  in  an 
attempt  for  communication  be- 
tween  Waltham  and  Brandeis^ 
Members  spoke  to  high  school 
students    in    the    streets   about 
the  war  and  the  draft,  and  were 
eventually  invited  Jo  air  their 

views  at  St.  Ma^ry «  "'fC 
School.  Both  groups  found  they 
had  much  in  common,  and  biJ& 
hopes  to  extend  the  program  to 
WaTtham  High  School  and  to 
the  adult  community  ol  the 
town. 
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ought  not  to  be  thought,  for  in- 
stance,  that   this  is  really   our 
university  because  they  estab- 
lish committees  on  which  we  are 
allowed  to  sit.  Or  that  a  four- 
course  load  and  liberal  visiting 
hours   changes    anything    basic 
about  relations  with  the  people 
who  run   the   educational   ma- 
chine. We  ought  not  to  delude 
ourselves  that  Romney  or  Percy 
can  make  a  difference  in  assur- 
ing us  that  we'll    not   need   a 
Committee  to  end  the  War  in 
Bolivia  or  (Thailand)  five  years 
hence.  Or  that  somehow  we  can 
ask  Negroes  and  the  underclass 
in  general  to  be  satisfied  with 
an  indefinite  waiting  list  set-up. 
This   has  not   really   been   a 
pitch   for    any    particular    pro- 
gram or  brand  of  activism.   It 
is  perhaps  only   a   plea   for   a 
deeper   honesty,    a    lucidity 
which  won't  confuse  sentimen- 
tal   hopes   with   the   reality    of 
what  is.  People  have  of  course 
always  been   taken   in   by  the 
Emperor's  (and  his  sycophants') 
New  Clothes.  But  the  superior 
con  artists  "pulling  the  Murph" 
of  today  and  operating  with  all 
kinds  of  new  weapons,   would 
like  nothing  more  than  for  us 
to  accept  —  even  if  only  with 
silent  acquiescence  —  their  ver- 
sion of  any  mess  that  we're  in. 
Never,  however,  have  the  Em- 
peror's New  Clothes  been  more 
in  need  of  exposing. 


The  excitement  generated  by 

President  Sachar's  decision  to 

retire  was  more  than  a  local 

phenomenon.    The    story    was 

picked  up  not  only  by  the 
Justice  and  other  Boston  pa- 
pers, but  also  by  Time  maga- 
zine. 

Time  carried  the  story  in  its 
Education  column  of  its  Sept. 
29  issue,  under  the  headline 
"Builder  in  a  Hurry."  Calling 
Sachar  an  historian  of  Judaism 
and  a  strong-willed  adminis- 
trator, it  noted  that  he  had 
been  responsible  lor  raising 
$160  million  for  Brandeis, 
mostly  by  "courting  Jewisli 
philanthropists." 

In  an  evaluation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Time  noted  that  the 
student  body  is  approximately 
70%  Jewish,  and  considers 
this  not  quite  as  non-sectarian 
as  Brandeis  claims  to  be.  It 
also  listed  the  University's 
strongest  departments  as  "bio- 
chemistry, bacteriology,  chem- 
istry, physics,  English,  history, 
and  math." 


Time    also   analyzed   Dr. 

Sachar's  relationship  to  the 
faculty  and  students.  Evidently 
there  are  some  "restive"  peo- 
ple on  the  campus  who  regard 
him  as  an  "academic  dictator," 
said  Time.  This  conceivably 
referred  to  such  occurrences 
as  the  parietal  hours  crisis  of 


Spring,  1964,  where  massive 
student  picketing  ol  Gryzmish 
resulted  in  Dr.  Sachar's  threat- 
ening to  expell  students,  if 
necessary,  to  stop  the  protest; 
the  Sociology  Department's 
disagreements  with  Dr.  Sathar 
in  1966,  resulting  in  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  John  Seeley, 
chairman  of  the  department; 
and  the  student  boycott  of 
classes  because  of  overcrowd- 
ing in  1967,  Which  was  «0% 
effective.  According  to  Time, 
Dr.  Sachar  has  always  taken 
these  demonstrations  as  the 
"chastisements   of    love." 


Folkfest 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Cooney  singing  country  music, 
the  Chambers  Brothers  singing 
blues,  Gospel,  ballads  and  rock, 
the  Saletans  singing  interna- 
tional folk.  Matt  McGinn  sing- 
ing Scottish  songs  and  the  Pen- 
nywhistlers,  also  singing  inter- 
national folk. 

The  Chambers  Brothers,  orig- 
inally   from    Mississippi,    have 
recorded    two    albums   with 
[Vault  Records  and  have  a  new 
album    appearing    soon    under 


Columbia  Records.  They  also 
have  had  a  hit  single  played  in 
Boston  called,  "All  Strung 
Out."  Their  drummer,  the  only 
player  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Chambers  family,  formerly 
pliiyed  with  Manfred  Mann. 

The  price  for  the  entire 
week-end  will  be  free  for  all 
SAF  members.  Individually, 
each  concert  is  $2  50  and  each 
workshop  is  $1.00.  However,  a 
participant  in  the  childrvn's 
workshop  can  obtain  tickets  for 
the  other  two  workshops  for  a 
dollar. 
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CHEETAH,  a  magazine  born  look- 
ing like  today,  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  today.  A  magazine 
writterj,  edited  and  designed  by 
the  most  audacious,  irreverent 
and  provocative  talents  of  our 
time.  A  magazine  that  will  blow 
your  mind! 

Don't  miss:  America's  11  hip- 
pest  colleges  ...  An  inside  report 
on  the  drug  scene  through  the 
eyes  of  an  unconventional  young 
psychiatrist  whose  uncommon  ap- 
praisal will  infuriate  the  AMA  . . . 
A  piercing  study  of  head  Beach 
Boy  Brian  Wilson  . . .  The  story  of 
college  basketball's  flesh  ped- 
dlers . . .  Paul  Krassner's  latest 
put-ons  . . .  The  scene  in  Boston 
. . .  and  much  much  more  includ- 
ing the  most  fabulous  4-color 
pull-out  poster  ever  created  — 
"Mama  Cass  Elliott"  and  the  by- 
now-famous  flower  power  pin-up 
pose  to  end  all  pin-up  poses. 


Now  at  your  newsstands 
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October  3,  1967 


THE      JUSTICE 


Page  Eight 


From  the  Bullpen 


Fenway  Park 


Rick  Horowitz 


I. 


On  the  sixth  day  of  March,  1967,  the  Boston  Celtics  were 
trying  to  make  up  ground  on  the  76'ers,  the  Boston  Bruins  were 
trying  to  make  up  ground  on  everyone,  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
were  in  Winter  Haven,  Florida,  beginning  their  exhibition 
season. 

While  the  Sox  frolicked  under  the  Florida  sun,  a  secret 
meeting  was  called  in  the  executive  ofTices  of  Fenway  Park. 
Some  of  the  great  minds  of  the  Boston  sporting  community 
were  there.  I  was,  too.  As  I  walked  the  icy  pavement  from 
Kenmore  Station  to  Number  4  Jersey  Street,  little  did  I  realize 
the  importance  of  what  was  about  to  transpire. 

The  Bcsox  executives,  from  whom  none  had  ever  heard 
a  di.scouraging  word,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  the  team,  had 
realized  that  something  had  to  be  done.  Not  about  the  team 
exactly,  but  about  their  image.  Specifically,  the  problem  was 
•'the  general  area  of  the  Red  Sox's  appeal  to  college  students." 
The  first  move  in  this  direction  had  been  taken  with  the  signing 
of  Dick  Williams  as  their  new  manager.  Williams,  a  former 
Dodger,  was  obviously  quite  with  it,  just  what  the  New  Breed 
needed. 

Perhaps  the  execs  sensed  this  might  not  be  enough.  (How 
many  New  Breeders  are  there  in  Boston  anyhow?)  Thus  the 
meeting. 

"We,"  .saith  the  first  exec,  "want  you  college  people  to  romp 
in  our  lush  pastures,  sit  in  our  sparkling  stands,  wince  at  our 

wailable  Wall." 

And,  lo,  the  exec  did  offer 
the  collegians  many  wondrous 
gifts,  and  pleasures  many  to 
tempt  them:  Date  Nights,  col- 
lege ball  games  at  Fenway 
Park,  even  lotteries  for  motor- 
bicycles  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Yamaha. 

"But  how  canst  we  be  cer- 
tain that  we  win  these  bicycles, 
and  little  old  ladies  in  tennis 
sneakers  do  not?"  said  the  col- 
legians. 

And  the  sages  gathered,  and 
they  said,   "We  cannot  be  cer- 
tain."   And  it  was  forgotten. 
Hours   passed,   and    progress 
was  nil,  when  the  sporting  minds  of  Boston  did  likewise  gather 
themselves  together  in   conference.    There  they   remained   for 
many  minutes,  and  when  they  were  finished,  one  man  arose  as 
a  spokesman  from  amongst  them  all  and  said,  "My  lords,  verily 
we  are  impressed  by  this  vast  display  of  gifts  laid  before  us, 
but  we  do  believe  as  one  man  that  only  one  thing  can  be  done 
for  to  bring  the  legions  within  thy  walls." 
"And  what  can  that  be?"  said  the  execs. 
"Your  Red  Sox  must  win  ball  games,  and  then  thou  shalt 
see  hordes  of  rooters  within  thy  walls,   and   they  shall   make 
tumble  all  records  of  attendance. 

*'We  must  win?" 
^        "You  must." 

"Then  we  shall,"  said  the  execs. 

And  so  it  was  written,  and  thus  was  it  decreed. 

/  "• 

All  of  Boston  has  been  somewhat  crazy  these  last  few  weeks 
of  the  American  League  pen- 
nant push,  but  nothing  can 
compare  to  Fenway  Park  itself 
on  this  last,  unbelievable  week- 
end against  Minnesota. 

It  used  to  be  easy  as  a  Yan- 
kee fan.  The  question  in  those 
years  was  never  "if",  but 
•'when"  the  clinching  would 
take  place.  People  never  came 
to  the  Stadium  to  see  them 
clinch  anyway.  It  was  so  much 
more  fun  to  watch  it  on  tele- 
vision, and  then  see  Whitey  rib- 
bing Mick  about  anything  at  all 
during  the  clubhouse  inter- 
views. That  was  a  team,  and 
that  was  the  way  it  was  done 
during  the  years  of  plenty. 

I  was  therefore  rather  unpre- 
pared for  what  I  found  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  Fenway.  A 
few  late-week  phone  calls  had 
enabled  me  to  secure  the  prom- 
ise of  a  pass  into  the  ballpark, 
and  clip-board  in  hand,  I  hit 
the  park  at  12:30  P.M. 

I  walked  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Advance  Ticket  Office  to 
find  my  pass,  and  met  two 
locked  doors.  Also  a  guard.  I 
explained  my  problem  to  him, 
and  he  checked  it  out.  My  man 
wasn't  in  his  office  yet.  I  waited. 

There  are  more  hangers-on 
to  a  winning  ball  club  than  cal- 
ories in  a  Sherman  dinner,  and 
everybody  had  an  angle.  The 
Sox  must  like  players  with 
large  families,  because   every- 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Soccermen  TopB.  U.,  4-1,  In  Opener; 
Three  Scores  in  Last  Half  Decisive 

A  new  season  ,a  new  coach,  a  new  team  —  all  these  factors  were  evident  In  Brandeis'  first 
soccer  match  Saturday  as  the  Judges  scored  a  solid  victory  over  a  strong  Boston  University 
eleven.  Other  new  ingredients,  spirit,  cohesion,  and  style,  showed  up  on  Gordon  Field  before 
a  usually  small,  but  unusually  vocal  group  of  rooters. 

This  victory  was  more  than  just  another  match.  Over  the  past  two  years,  Brandeis  played 
B.U.  to  two  1-1  deadlocks.  Both  teams  were  trying  to  keep  the  frustrating  string  of  ties  from 
extending  to  three.  Also,  Saturday's  match  inaugurated  the  first  season  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Intercollegiate  Soccer   League. 


Brandeis  victory  gives  the 
Judges  two  points  toward  the 
league  championship,  for 
which  B.U.  had  been  picked 
as  a  strong  contender. 

The  match  opened  with 
strong  defensive  play  on  both 
sides.  The  defensive  domination 
continued  until  late  in  the  first 
period,  when  Joe  Abramoff  out- 
maneuvered  his  defender  and 
slipped  the  ball  by  a  surprised 
goalkeeper  for  the  first  Bran- 
deis score.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter, B.U.  came  back  to  bring 
the  score  at  half  time  to  1-1.  In 
the  second  half,  the  possibility 
of  a  third  tie  score  pushed  both 
teams  to  the  limits  of  their  ca- 
pabilities. Play  was  character- 
ized by  determination  and  hus- 
tle. The  decisive  moment  came 
early  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
when  an  Abramoff  pass  de- 
flected off  the  B.U.  fullback's 
feet  into  the  goal  to  put  Bran- 
deis ahead  by  a  score  of  2-1. 
Halfway  through  the  last  quar- 
ter, Detlev  Suderow  put  a  solid 
shot  through  the  outstretched 
hands  of  the  B.U.  goalkeeper 
and  thus  increased  the  lead  to 
an  insurmountable  3-1.  The 
final  tally  of  4-1  came  late  in 
the  fourth  quarter  when  Peter 
Stevens*  shot  deflected  off  the 
crossbar  into  the  net. 

In  this  year's  soccer  team,  a 
talented  and  experienced  of- 
fense is  backed  up  by  a  tena- 
cious and  aggressive  defense. 
Judging  from  the  B.U.  game, 
the  Brandeis  hooters  have  the 
potential  to  complete  an  excel- 
lent season.  Supporters  will  be 
watching  with  heightened  in- 
terest as  Coach  Alan  Grayson's 
eleven  face  Stonehill  and  Bates 
in  games  on  October  3rd  and 
4th. 


Irish  Seen  A-Champs 
In  Flag  Football  Play 


With  the  close  of  the  success- 
ful Bo.sox  pennant  drive,  Kub 
enthusiasts  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  opening  of  the 
Brandeis  Intramural  Flag  Foot- 
ball season.  Though  it  is  still 
too  early  to  tell,  armchair  sa- 


Novogrodsky,  and  safety  Hawk 
Lemberg. 

Although  Veteran  QB  Fran 
Stalzenbach  has  retired  from 
active  duty  to  coach  the  Bio- 
Chems,  these  grads  still  field  an 
impressive    array     of    players. 


vants  have  got  better  than  even   spearheaded   by    Dave    Barker, 
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money  on  the  Fighting  Irish, 
last  year's  champs  to  prevail 
once  again.  Stiff  opposition  is 
expected  from  the  Chodes  (last 
year's  runnerup),  Biochems, 
69ers  and  the  B-league  champs, 
the  Pengas. 

Although  the  F.I.  lost  Jim 
Boyce  and  Jeff  Rubman,  the 
team  still  has  its  entire  line, 
consisting  of  Tony  Annei,  Joel 
Lubin,  and  Terry  Kemper  back. 
Dave  Rand,  quarterback,  has 
looked  very  impressive  and 
will  have  excellent  receivers  in 
Jon  Shamres  and  Bruce  Singal. 

The  Chodes  have  merged 
with  the  Good  Guys  to  form  a 
stronger  ensemble.  This  club  is 
highlighted  by  a  ferocious  de- 
fense, with  linemen  Bull  Pearl- 
man,  Fats  Rubin,  MLB  Charles 


who  is  adept  at  any  position 
It  would  come  as  no  surprise 
to  most  observers,  however, 
should  Stalzenbach  return  to 
the  playing  field  after  witness- 
ing one  defeat. 

Howie  Beckman,  Marc  Cit- 
ron and  John  Broude  are  among 
a  number  of  big  lineman  on  a 
strong  69er  defensive  unit, 
which  also  includes  Harold  Boll 
at  DHB,  and  Dick  Paige  at 
LB.  On  offense,  the  team  will 
lean  heavily  on  the  running  of 
Rick  Fishman  and  Jim  Kauf- 
man. 

Last  year's  B-League  scoring 
champ,  Mike  Lerman,  is  the 
Pengas'  strong  point  and.  along 
with  Mark  Horowitz  and  Larry 
Uchill,     should     provide     great 

(Continued   on  Page   6) 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomstress   on   Premises   for 
ZIPPER  SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorletbonk  Plozo 


Brandeis'  Ricardo  Millett  battles  for  possession  in  soccer 
action  at  Gordon  Field  Saturday.  The  Judges  romped  over 
B.U. .4-1. 


Rick's  Pick 

A.L. 

1.  Bait.  —  The  Robinsons, 
but  can  they  keep  pitch- 
ing like  the  series? 

«         *         * 

10.  Bos.— Dick  Williams  will 
help  spirit.  What  can 
help  pitching? 

Our  humblest  apoligies 
and  heartiest  congratula- 
tions. Go-Oo  Sox!! 
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Despite 

fiendish  torture 

dynamic  BIC  Duo 

writes  first  time, 

every  time! 

Bic's  rugged  pair  of 

itick  pens  wins  again 

in  unending  war 

against  ball-point 

skip,  clog  and  smear. 

Despite  horrible 

punishment  by  mad 

scientists,  dig  still 

writes  first  time,  every 

time.  And  no  wonder. 

bic's  "Dyamite"  Ball 

is  the  hardest  metal 

made,  encased  in  a 

solid  brass  nose  cone. 

Will  not  skip,  clog 

or  smear  no  matter 

what  devilish  abuse 

is  devised  for  them 

by  sadistic  students. 

Get  the  dynamic 

BIC  Duo  at  your 

campus  store  now. 

WATERMANBIC  PEN  CORP. 
MiLFORO.  CONN. 


Wlien 

youVe  had 

cafeteria 

and  dining 

room  food 

up  to 

here . . . 

come  here. 


This  is  a  delightful  place, 
with  lots  of  warmth,  atmos- 
phere and  wonderful  food. 

We  feature  steak  served 
6  delicious  ways  and  broiled, 
stuffed  lobster.  Not  to  mention 
other  great  seafood.  Crisp 
salads.  Knockout  desserts. 
We  hav^  imported  and 
domestic  draught  beers,  too. 
Along  with  exotic  cocktails, 
in  case  you're  so  inclined. 

What's  more,  we're  practically 
just  around  the  corner.  With 
all  the  free  parking  you 
can  use. 

Come  soon  . . .  even  if  you're 
not  out  to  impress  someone 
special.       cTTj 
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In  This  ltM»: 

Poge  2:    Eliode  on  Wten  and  Hi« 
Editors  on  fho  Picket 

Po9«  3:   Birth  Control  end 
Borogovet 

Poge  4:    Food 

Poge  5:    Swig  os  Psychedelio 

Poge  6:   Gropes  of  Robb: 
A  Reprise 

Poge  8:   Sport  newt  end  viewt 


HOMEBREW   BEER 

{Ed.    Note:    Production    of 
home-brew  beer  is  illegal). 

Fill  garbo9e  con  witk  10  tollon* 
wat«r.  Into  this  diisolv*  I  lb.  sugar 
for  each  percent  alcohol  content  de- 
tired.  Do  not,  however,  exceed  10%, 
Of  odditionol  soturation  kills  the 
yeast.  Add  1  con  of  hop-flovored 
molt  syrup,  light  or  dork,  and  o  pock- 
oge  of  yeost.  Keep  at  75-95  degrees 
or  it  will  die.  Check  doily,  odding 
more  yeott  if  no  bubbles  oppcar  after 
o  couple  of  doys.  When  ready,  siphon 
into  quart  bottles,  adding  1/4  teaspoon 
sugor  in  each.  Do  not  siphon  froth 
from  the  top  or  sludge  from  the  bot- 
tom. Keep  in  cool  place  for  at  least 
o  month,  until  bottom  settles.  Imbibe. 
Costs  about  10c  per  quort.  Serves 
many. 
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Baird  Complains  Support 
Afraid  to  Speak  Up 


William  Baird,  crusader  for 
more  liberal  birth  control  laws, 
said  here  last  Tuesday  night 
that  many  Massachusetts  citi- 
zens who  agree  with  him  in 
principle  are  afraid  to  say  so  in 
public. 

Appearing  as  the  first  speak- 
er in  this  year's  SPEAC  lecture 
series,  Baird  told  a  capacity 
crowd  in  Schwartz  Hall  that 
"an  awful  lot  of  people  who 
say  they're  behind  me  must  be 
so  far  behind  me  that  I  can't 
see  them." 

"They're  feeding  me  to  the 
lions,"  he  continued,  and  con- 

Ridgewood  Plans 

Therapy  Groups 

To  Help  Students 

By  NANCY   MILLER 

Members  of  Ridegwood  Quad- 
rangle, which  includes  both  the 
cottages  for  girls  and  the  boys' 
dorms  near  Slosberg  Music 
Center,  plan  to  establish  a  ser- 
ies of  therapy-like  g  r  o  u  ps. 
Sophomore  Mike  Murphy  and 
about  nine  other  Ridgewood 
residents  conceived  and  devel- 
oped the  plan  They  believe 
that  Ridgewood.  consisting  of 
approximately  200  Brandeis 
students  in  a  relatively  isolated 
environment,  has  the  potential 
to  be  an  ideal  community.  How- 
ever, residents  are  sometimes 
unable  to  derive  benefits  from 
the  community  and  their  studies 
because  of  "insecure  identities 
and  personal  problems."  The 
originators  of  the  "Ridgewood 
groups"  think  that  better  inter- 
personal communication  and 
personal  satisfaction  may  re- 
sult from   group   experience. 

Several  professors  from  vari- 
ous departments  have  agreed 
to     lead     the     first     Ridgewood 

(Continued  on   Page  7) 
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trasted  his  lack  of  support  here 
with  the  "overnight"  support 
he  received  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  where  his  chal- 
lenges resulted  in  the  repeal  of 
restrictive  birth  control  laws. 

A  test  of  the  law  made  here 
by  Baird  last  April  will  be  re- 
solved this  week  when  he  goes 
to  trial  on  two  counts  of  vio- 
lating Massachusetts'  "Crimes 
Against  Chastity"  law.  The  vio- 
lations could  bring  him  a  total 
of  ten  years  in  prison. 

Baird  came  to  Massachusetts 
after  his  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  campaigns,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  signed  by 
700  Boston  University  students. 

He  openly  broke  the  law  at 
B.U.  last  April  in  order  to  sub- 
mit it  to  a  court  test. 

Founder  of  the  Parents'  Aid 
Society  of  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  he  is  a  former  clinical 
director  of  the  Emko  Pharma- 
ceutical Co.,  manufacturer  of  a 
vaginal  contraceptive  foam. 

His  interest  in  birth  control, 
he  told  his  audience,  started 
when  he  witnessed  the  death  of 
a  young  mother  of  nine  chil- 
dren from  the  results  of  a  self- 
induced  abortion. 

His  decision  to  fight  laws  he 
considered  wrong  crystallized 
after  he  became  convinced  that 
ghetto  residents  generally  knew 
little  about  modern  birth  con- 
trol methods. 

Acutely  aware  of  the  sen- 
tence he  faces  this  week,  Baird 
pointed  out  that  while  a  mug- 
ger in  Massachusetts  gets  only 
1-3  years,  he  could  get  5  years 
for  simply  holding  up  a  birth 
control  pill  to  an  audience,  and 
another  5  years  for  giving  a 
non-prescription  drug,  Emko- 
foam,  to  three  unmarried  girls. 

The  speech,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  question-and-an- 
swer  period,  drew  a  standing 
ovation. 

Many  students  also  responded 
to  a  plea  for  monetary  and  per- 
sonal   support,    and    flocked    to 

(Continued  on   Page  6) 


Expect  1  Million 

To  Manh  on 
Washington,  D.C 

The  National  Mobilization 
Committee  Against  the  War  in 
Vi  e  t  n  a  m  has  called  for  a 
mass  march  on  Washington  on 
Saturday,  October  21.  The 
themes  of  the  March  are  "Con- 
front the  Warmakers'"  and 
"Self  Determination  for  Viet- 
nam and  Black  America." 

When  the  March  was  origi- 
nally planned  three  months 
ago,  the  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee set  a  goal  of  one  million 
marchers,  approximately  twice 
the  number  who  participated 
in  the  New  York  demonstration 
last  April  15.  The  Committee 
bases  this  optimism  on  their  be- 
lief that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  anti-war  senti- 
ment in  recent  months. 

Civil  disobedience  has  been 
planned  after  the  march,  inde- 
pendent of  the  march  itself.  The 
gates  of  the  Pentagon  will  be 
blocked,  as  will  the  doors  and 
hallways,  if  possible.  It  is  un- 
likely   that    the    demon.strators 

(Continued   on   Page  6) 


Wien  Talks  to  Unions- 
Questioned  on  Policy 

By  ALLEN  ALTER 

Lawrence  Wien,  newly  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  answered  students'  questions  regarding  the  present 
operation  and  future  plans  of  Brandeis  in  a  discussion  held  at 
Schwartz  Hall  on  October  11.  Thirty-six  students  were  present 
in  the  audience. 

The  objective  of  the  thirty-five  member  Board  of  Trustees, 
says  Wien,  is  "to  try  to  help  Brandeis  be  the  Ix^st  university  it 
can  be,  and  to  provide  for  students  the  best  education  possible." 

Asked  about  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  President  Sachar, 
Wien  said  that  the  Faculty  Ad-4, . 

Board   S°TrS'steU*'commiUell'''!l,«'''''' Graduate  Center    He 

wm  soon  Je  meeUng^HT s^d  '' '^it:  ^^'il  ^."^P'^.  ^J^" /"^^^ 
that  the  committees  will  accept 


all  recommendations  from  Stu- 
dent Council  of  criteria  for  se- 
lecting   a   new    president,    and  ^      ^^  -  -       _ 


most  were  the  students  them- 
selves. If  picketing  was  neces- 
sary, it  should  have  been  done 
in  front  of  Stop  &  Shop.    Ac- 


that  the  Board  would  probably 
consider  all  names  that  the  stu- 
dents would  suggest.  He  l>e- 
lieves  that  since  Brandeis  has 
been  quite  dependent  on  sup- 
port from  the  American  Jewish 
community,  it  would  be  likely 
that  President  Sachar's  succes- 
sor would  also  be  Jewish 


sity  who  were  present  at  the 
dedication  said  they  would 
never  do.iate  money  to  Bran- 
deis again  as  a  result  of  the 
demonstration." 

In  another  area  of  discussion, 
it  was  noted  that  in  the  near 
future,  representatives  of  gov- 


Rabbs,  Rabbi  Receive 
Labor  Groups'  Protest 


Additional  protests  of  Stop  &* 
Shop,  Inc.  labor  policy  have  fol- 
lowed the  picketing  of  the  ded- 
ication  of   the   Rabb  Graduate 
Center  on  October  1. 

The  Boston  headquarters  of 
the  Jewish  Labor  Committee, 
composed  of  national  trade 
unions  and  Jewish  labor  organ- 
izations such  as  the  Workman's 
Circle,  has  provided  the  main 


Wien   was  asked   to   express  f^*""'"^"},  agencies  such   as   the 
his  reaction  to  the  picketing  of  J^*^.  ^"*  y*^  »"  campus  to  Ulk 

to  students  about  employment 
opportunities.  Wien  said  that 
any  students  who  tried  forcibly 
to  stop  anyone  from  hearing  the 
representatives  would  he  ex- 
pelled from  the  university.  He 
qualified  his  statement  by  say- 
ing that  picketers  would  be  al- 
lowed. 

Many    students   asked    Wien 

why   graduate   departments* 

needs  and   the  development  of 

over   the   disparaging    remarks  If ''.^f'^ale    studies    seem    to    be 

he    made    al>out    the    approxi-    ta'cmg  priority  over  the  needs 


mately  one  hundred  protesters 
Several     labor     organizations 


of    the    undergraduate    depart- 
ments. He  explained  that  "once 


have  sent   letters   to  the  Rabb^^^  undergraduate  school 
family,  officers  in  Stop  &  Shop,   ''caches   its  optimum  size,  fur 
Inc.  decrying  Stop  &  Shop  la-  (Continued   on   Page   7) 

bor  policy. 

The  Jewish   Labor   Commit- 
tee has  been  working  with  lo- 


cal representatives  of  the 
impetus  for  the  protest.  Rabbi  i  United  Farm  Workers  Organ- 
Manuel  Saltzman  of  Congrega- .  izjng    Committee,    a    group    of 


tion  Kehillath  Israel  in  Brook- 
line,  who  delivered  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Rabb  Ceremony, 
has  received  a  letter  of  protest 


grape  pickers  who  are  conduct- 
ing a  boycott  against  the  Giu- 
marra  Corporation  of  Califor- 
nia. Several  Boston  area  food 
chains  are  cooperating  with  the 


No  WBRSFM 

Programs  Prior 
To  First  of  Nov. 

WBRS.    the    Brandeis    radio 
boycott,   but  Stop  &  Shop   has ;  station,    formerly    on    the    AM 


been  one  of  the  uncooperative 
companies.  Representatives  of 
the  member  groups  in  the  Jew- 
ish Labor  Committee  have  sent 
letters  to  the  Rabbs  supporting 
the  UF  woe  strike  and  chastis- 
ing them  for  their  stand  on  the 
Giumarra  issue. 

The  letter  to  Rabbi  Saltzman 
was  prompted  by  a  report  in 
a  recent  Ju.stice  stating  that  the 
rabbi  said  he  ".  .  .  hopes  peo- 


band,  will  begin  broadca.stint( 
on  the  F^M  dial,  91.7  mc,  some- 
time after  Noveml>er  1st. 

Approval  for  the  change  wy.l 
grunted  last  year  by  Dr.  Sachar 
and  subsequently  by  the  Bonrrl 
of  Trustees.  The  new  FM  anten- 
na on  Rabb  Graduate  Center 
was  constructed  in  Juno,  after 
the     Federal     Communications 


pie  will  dedicate  their  minds  Commission  grantt^i  permis- 
and  hearts,  not  to  what  is  going  I  sion  to  WBRS  to  broadcast  at 
on    outside,    but    to    truth    and   the  new  frequency.  The  antenna 


wisdom." 

I  The  Labor  Committee,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  its  workers, 

I  Mr.  Bernstein,  is  "going  to  raise 
a  little  hell  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity (of  Boston)"  over  the 
statement.  Mr.  Bernstein  said 
that    the    rabbi    seemed    to    be 

;  calling  the  allegalion.s  of  the 
pickets  (and  therefore  the  boy- 
cott   committee)    untrue,    thus 


will  permit  the  station  to  reach 
much  of  the  Greater  Btjstori 
area,  instead  of  just  Brandei.s 
dorms  as  with  WBRS-AM.  Bi?- 
cause  of  the  expanded  recep- 
tion area,  station  manager  Don 
Mirisch  feels  that,  "This  will  be 
a  unique  year  for  radio  at 
Brandeis." 

After  the  current   testing  of 
the    new     transmiter     is    coin- 


siding  with   the   rich   members  ,  pleted    and    after    the    F'CC    is 


WhaVi  wrong  wit4\  t/us  pkturcT 


of  his  congregation  (i.e.  the 
Rabbs),  and  not  the  rest  (labor 
union  members). 

Before  the  Jewish  Labor 
Committee  sent  their  letter  to 
Rabbi  Saltzman,  they  had  sent 
a  formal  communication  to  the 
Rabbs,  but  as  yet  there  had 
been  no  reply  or  even  an  ac- 
kuowledgemeat  oC  the  Letter. 


contacted,  regular  F'M  pro- 
gramming will  begin.  Robert 
Elk.  program  director,  antici- 
pates longer  shows,  greater 
emphasis  on  education,  and  in- 
crea.sed  air  time,  among  other 
changes.  WBRS  will  broadcast 
from  6  p.m.  to  1  am.  through- 
out   the    week    and    expects    to 

(CoAiinued  an  F^gt  6) 
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Folio  Policy  Stotemeitt 


Open  Letter  to  Students 


Amy  Dravermon,  Ed. 


The  Picket 


In  order  to  cmancipale  society  from  reprrs«ive  systems  of 
©rdtT.  philosophers  have  developed  the  notion  of  "sit national 
fthics.'  in  which  each  predicament  is  seen  as  generating  the 
moral  principles  applying  to  itself. 

The  picketing  at  the  Rabb  dedication  October  1  contradicts 
the  Brandeis  student's  basic  predisposition  for  allowing  a  par- 
ticular situation  to  create  its  own  ethics.  While  we  do  not  con- 
4lemn  the  pickets  for  exercising  their  right  of  free  expression,  or 
«|uestion  sincerity  of  their  action,  we  do  wish  to  consider  certain 
circumstances  of  the  situation  which  suggest  that  the  decision 
to  picket  was  a  product  of  poor  judgement. 

In  the  audience  which  the  demonstration  wa«  intended  to 
Fhamf .  were  only  a  few  persons  directly  involved  in  Stop  and 
Shop  policy  The  remainder,  a  vast  majority  of  the  spectators^ 
could  not  have  influenced  the  policy  had  they  wanted  to  The 
impossibility  of  Dr.  Sachar's  transforming  the  ceremony  into  a 
lund-raising  event  (and  how  long  will  we  continue  to  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  such  functions  is  to  raise  more 
money  for  the  University,  and  not  merely  to  dispense  caviar?) 
affectetl  this  campus  far  more  than  Stop  and  Shop.  In  efllect, 
the  demonstration  was  launched  contra  Brandeis  University, 
and  not  against  the  ^ipermarket  chain. 

While  we  cannot  go  along  with  the  Administration  esti- 
mate that  $250,000  to  $500,000  was  lost  (for  we  do  not  under- 
stand   how   such    an   estimate   could    be    made),   we   do   recog 


This  letter  is  addressed  tc 
all  students  interested  in  Folio, 
the  Brandeis  literary  magazine, 
and  particularly  to  those  stu- 
dents who  attended  its  first 
meeting,  held  in  Sherman 
Lounge  October  3rd  First,  an 
apology  must  be  made  for  the 
unfileasant  tenor  of  that  meet- 
ing There  was  much  confusion 
.ind  misunderstanding,  which 
(luite  possibly  alienated  some 
of  you.  This  letter  is  an  at- 
tempt to  clarify  the  aims  of 
this  years  editors,  and  to  de- 
scribe how  we  wish  the  shape 
of  the  magazine  to  emerge. 

L«ist  year.  Folio  consisted  cf 
a  literary  board,  headed  and 
chosen  by  two  editors-in-chief 


2 — The  n  t  m  o  5  p  h  c  r  e  of 
meeting  was  not  con- 
ducive lo  fiuitful  liter- 
iiPy  discussion.  Because 
of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining works  in  the 
context  of  voting,  the 
writer  could  not  get  a 
free,  relaxed  response 
1c  his  work,  nor  could 
t*ic  board  members  ex- 
amine    the    work     for 


of  power  on  the  magazine. 

A  campus  literary  iorum 
organized  around  a  publica- 
tion offers  both  writers  and 
readers  a  unique  opportunity. 
Those  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  having  their  manu- 
scripts published  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  the  re- 
sponse of  a  live  readers?hip. 
There  are  also  many  readers 
who  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity   to    discuss    works    they 


what  it  was 
This  Year's  editors  have  two  «re  interested  in  with  the 
main  aims.  One  is  to  help  writers  Writers  have  the  op- 
Folio  to  bc^  a  better  magazine,  por  unity  to  meet  with  other 
In  this  regard,  we  feel  that  writers  and  learn  from  them 
vith  fewer  people  TOting.  de-  Such  communication  cannot 
vc  in-  greater  care  to  the  read-  take  place  when  the  mam  isn.e 

.,_.. ;ng  of  material   submitted,  the  at  hand  is  voting.  Folio  is  the 

Its  function  included  the  read-    n.agazine  would  have  a  greater  only    or^an    on     campus    now 

ing  of  and  voting  on  materials    .ens.stency    and    the    inclusion  that  could  organize  and  begin 

submitted    There  wt^re  a  num-    ^.f  material  would  be  less  arbi-  such  a  lorum  ,     ,      .      ,, 

ber    of    disadvantages    to    this    ^j^^y    The  second,  and  greater  ^   We  would  like  to  begin  the 

. _.      :„.,*; i^„.4     *'."•'.     .  ,.      w>„»:_ ^.  formation    of    this    izrouD     The 


type      of      organization,      least    ^jni* 


is  to   make  Folio   an  or-    formation    of   this    group     The 


among   them   the   fact  that    at-    ganization    that    can    generate    membei^ip  will  be  a  par    c>£ 
tendance  at   meetings   was   not    ^he    beginnings    of   a    real    lit-    *'o"»o-  The  editors  will  partici- 


consistent.  and  that  often  ma- 
terials were  not  read  before 
the  meetings.  Chief  among  ttie 
disadvantages  were  these: 

1 — The  magazine  had 
little  to  offer  the  board 
members  '  other  than 
the  power  of  voting 
and  the  prestige  or  se- 
curity of  being  part  of 
an  exclusive  group, 
and  it  had  less  to  offer 
those  who  were  not  on 
Ihe  board. 


erarv  community,  open  to  all,  Patc  as  members  and  will  use 
on  this  campus  We  are  con-  -Students  response  to  works 
vinced  that  there  is  a  sizeable  subinitted,  as  a  guide  in  help- 
number  of  students  with  a  mg  them  put  together  the  mag- 
genuine  interest  in  Mi»<lent  ?^>ne.  Next  year  s  Folic  will 
writing  and  criticism    We  are  *>^  '"  the  hands  of  those  inter- 

erJarging    the    member^ip   of  f^*^^_^^"^"*^  ^^S;  ''T''"!! 

the     malazine    to    include    all  the    membership.    We    foresee 

these    stiKlents.    and    it    is    so  f  •>;o  .  becoming     a     rnagazine 

much  the  better  if  this  means  that    is    capable    of    attracting 

simultaneously  alienating  those  able  students  interested  m  stu- 

studenls     whose     "interest     in  ^^^^    ^'^f^^*"r^    working   with 

student  literature"  i?  confined  and  withm  the  Brandeis  com- 
l€  the  desire  to  hold  a  position  (Continued  on  Page  3) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Wt»  Waul  Waltr 


of  Heaven.  Earth  and  Hell  be-    tiquity.  the  New  Year  festival 

cause    it    was    there    that   King   commemorated  the  triumph  of 

Tc  the  Editor-  Kong,    a    hellish    creature,    at-   Jehovah,  leader  of  the  forces  of 

To   quote    from   the   Univer-    tempted   to   abduct   Fay   Wray.    light,    over    darkness,    the    pri- 

sity   catalog    "The  newly   com-    ^"    earthy    lase.    but    was    at-    mordial  monster  of  the  sea  — 

Dieted    Joseph    Linsey     Soorts    tacked    by    planes    swooping   Rahab    (present    day    form, 

Center    includes    an    Olympic-    from  Heaven.  «»*^^'^ '^tl^^y^^'' ^^^^J^^f,*']':?' 

size  swimmin«  pool  .  .  . "  Aren't        It  must  also  be  noted  that  an-    fore  the  h  o  1 1  d  a  y  ,  Kabb  oi.- 

we  fortunate' A  generous  sched-    cient    anti-historical  man  con-    played  his  forces  —  his  Duiia- 

nand    now   sucn    an   esnmait-   tuum    i^    ».aw^/,    .r^^    ^^   -  — e.     ule   of    recreational    swimming    sidered   his  actions   to   have   ^fi  was  dedicated   on  canipus. 

nize   the  high   probability   that   the  University   sustained   some    hours  has  been  drawn  up.   al-    meaning  only  when  they  sym-  ^"^^  V'f"  ^/^"^^^.Jfl   f^^ok- 

mze   me    nign   prooauu    y    mai  .,^,.  ^  lowing   students    a    full   eleven   bolically  reenacted  a   mythical  were  thexe  to  do  battle,  invoK- 

tang.bk   loss  as  a  result  of  the  demonstration.  houU   a  week   to  enjoy   them-    moment      Visitors   to   the    Em-  ing  that  most  ritual  of  weapons, 

Tangenital  to  the  dedication  itself,  but  intimately  related  <  selves    This   schedule  also  sets   pire   State    Building   find   such  t|il,?i«"yi'5,"_erapeJWme^^^ 


lo  the  nenessity  of  holding  such  affairs,  is  the  University's  pres- 
ent financial  situation  which  is,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  bad. 
The  effects  of  the  depletion  of  Jewish  money,  which  flowed  to 
nowhere  but  Israel  during  the  three  months  following  the  war, 
j«re  felt  sharply  now.  and  will  not  diminish  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  University  s  lack  of  money  inevitably  leads  to  a 
widespread  limitation  of  personal  freedom— in  terms  of  gradu- 
^♦te  and  undergraduate  financial  aid  and  the  need  to  accept 
money  from  donors  who  wish  to  make  their  gifts  conditional 
upon  dress  and  drug  witch  hunts. 

Despite  all  these  considerations,  however,  the  demonstra- 
tion might  have  been  necessary  were  it  the  only  means  avail- 
able to  opponents  to  Rabb  labor  policy  for  expressing  their 
disenchantment.  Yet  not  even  this  is  true,  for  the  financially 
threatening,  and  hence  more  relevant  alternative  of  picketing 
Stop  and  Shop  stores  themsilves  has  already  been  selected  by 
activist  groups.  If  anyone  is  to  experience  financial  difficulty  as 
a  result  of  the  anti-Rabb  demonstration,  it  is  the  University 
and  not  Stop  and  Shop. 

Whether  the  particulars  mentioi  ed  above  were  considered 
by  the  pickets  before  they  demonstrated  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  if  they  were  not.  they  should  be  by  all  students  when  simi- 
lar Mtuations  arise  in  the  future  And  even  if  these  specihcs 
are  not  deemed  relevant  by  the  reader,  there  are  general  con- 
^ideratlons  of  how  the  demonstration  was  organized  which 
lead  us  to  further  question  its  value. 

In  many  respects,  last  years  two-day  boycott  of  cl€isses  was 


aside  separate  times  for  fac-  meaning.  With  each  ascent  to  sublime  "ect^r^  is,  of  course,  a 
ulty  to  use  the  pool,  since  they  the  top.  each  tourist  is  mythi-  re-spelling  of  Wien J  And  W  en 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  cally  partaking  of  Wien  s  vi-  triumphed  for  a"  J^^J^'^ted  the 
in  their  bathing  suits,  and  stu-  sion  of  the  world  "From  the  Rabb  building  and  flocked  to 
dents  could  not  enjoy  them-  summit  God  viewed  His  crea-  the  synagogue  on  Rosh  "a^f^a- 
selves   If   they   had   to   put   up   tion,  the  Earth  "  nah,   to   worship  the   true   and 

with   faculty   members.    It   fol-        Finally  it  must  be  understood    only  Spirit.  mru^j- 

lows  that  joint   swimming   pe-   that   we   ritually    reunite   with  J?"^*"    Mf^ 

riods   would   have    an   adverse   Wien  at  Rosh  Hashenah.   In  an-  thicate  i.ny 

effect  on  student-faculty  rela- 
tions and  should  by  all  means  '  '  2] 
be  avoided  We  are  also  pleased 
to  note  that  these  facilities  are 
closed  over  the  holidays,  so 
that  there  is  no  temptation  to 
swim  instead  of  attending  serv- 
ices. The  Athletic  Department 
should  be  commended  for  the 
fine  use  to  which  this  gift  has 
been  put. 

Michael  Gerver   '70 

Tobi  Konikow  '70 

Cbcri  Cinkoske  '70 


jn  iniui>   I^•^lJ^-^.l^.  Ki-^i  j^-fii  o  »»»^^  v...^    ^.,^>.„,.  ^- canons  Oi    mc  J^awrcncc    w 

organized  in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  Rabb  dedicatiorv    Invents  ,  g^pj^c    State    Building    n 
assume  a  pi.ttem  when  instigated  by  the  same  people   Th^  cam-  ;  y^^cient  civilizations  were 
pus  is  suddenly  deluged  with  news  of  injustices  so  urgent  that  ,  i^^narily  built  around  a  m 
if   thev   are   continued,   the    earth   will   break   out    of   its    oroii   ^,^jj^      representing     the     j 
Luckily.   ;.   single   eicasion   for  protest  will   occur.   «nd   comci-       j^^^.^  jjp,^^.^^^  ^^^^j  e^^^j^  ,.„^.^^ 
dentally,    just   at    the   moment    when   news  of    the    "»^bearaDJe    .pj^-j.  ^^^^^j.  ^^^^  ^^^j^^^^j^  ^^^^,^,^,5^. 
corruption  has   been   made   available   to   all.    It   i."-   paradoxical    -^  established  an  archetypal  re- 
Ihat   in  Ihe  cases  of  both  the  boycott  and  the  picket,   students    jg^jonj^hip  between  the  creation 
who  avow   their  belief  in  democratic  self-autonomy  employed  ^  ^^  ^  ^j^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^.j   j^ 


On  Wit'irs  Vision 

To  the  Editor: 

Mr.  Hindustani's  "Apocalp- 
tic  Vision  of  Lawrence  Wien" 
has  inspired  me  to  acquaint  the 
Brandeis  community  with  some 
of  the  religio-historical  impli- 
cations of  the  Lawrence  Wien- 

nyth. 
cus- 
ly  built  around  a  moun- 
tain,    representing     the     place 
where  Heaven  and  Earth  meet 


v'vinj<«vv>vv    »i.v..«    ^^..--  —   -  -  -  I  ^^  ff  viijr  CIIJV4  iin.  v;»iginai  crca- 

a  mcMlus  operandi  which  did  not  enhance  autonomy  or  democ-  ^j^^^  ^j  ^j^^  world.  The  Empire 
racy.  Their  method  of  operation  was  the  following:  «^>se  tne  ,  g^^^^^  Building  obviously  shares 
i-sue  suddenlv.  Create  a  crisis  situation  immediately,  in  which  j  j^  ^j^j^  relationship.  It  is  the 
the  student  is  forced  to  decide  whether  to  offer  or  deny  nis  ^^ji^^t  building  in  the  world, 
support  Plav  on  guilts  Label  those  who  will  not  align  f^cll-  •  . 
cuts^'  Do  not  allow  time  for  consideration  of  counter-argu- 
ments.' 

Proponents  of  this  method  assume  that  the  radiealization 
of  students  which  they  equate  with  their  politico-spiritual  up- 
lifting results  from  the  taking  of  the  sacrament  of  protest,  any 
DFOtest  or  picket  at  all.  If  we  accept  the  equation,  then  we 
avoid  our  intellectual  and  moral  responsibility  to  consider  the  _ 

eSiuaUor'""''""  ""^'*'  '"'^*  ""'  '  '  IregLre^'al  ^'mec^in^g 'place 


which  makes  it  an  axis  mundi, 
a  center  of  activity,  and  a  land- 
mark to  compare  to  the  pyra- 
mids. "As  an  embryo  proceeds 
from  the  naval  onwards,  so 
Wien  (God)  began  to  create  the 
world  from  its  naval,  the  Em- 
pire State   Building  onwards.** 


...X  CAM  UNJDER5TKMD  THE  R?£E 
UcvJE...  THE  I^f£- ...  t,m  ML  TUM 

JhTZ  . ..  BUT  WHEN  THESE  HlPPlES 
SWV    LoVl^i'    NlG-G-EKS.THE^  SHOULD  ^ 

Get  their  GeoS^H  k^ses  6u<STt])...' 


.'3 


Control 


Baird  at  Brandeis 


Lee  Schlesinger 


At   first   it   looked  as  if   the    enjoy    repeating,   because   they  Or   because   he  s   seen   girU  of 

At   nrsi   II   100  e  •«  .^    understand.    We    under-   twelve,  and  girls  of  twenty  for 

huge  crowd  that  was  expected    »  "     i  ronldnt    bo    too    that     matter,     carrying     babies 


Deaf  actors  perforvi  in   the   National  Theater  of   The  Deaf's 
production  of  Gianni  Schicchi." 


Deaf  Theater 


Silent  Borogoves 


could  support   anybody.   There   "**''""    ,          ,       Uroko    forbids  where   their  chance   of  success 

seemed   to  be   more  girls  than       The    law    t^^.  ^^^^^^'^^  , '^^^^^^  js  limited,  whiloin  this  country 

£,ys.  but  when  you  started  to   t?,rwithout    a   orekcii^^^^^  "o  government  agency  helps  a 

take  notice  it  looked  like  there   sell   ^•^7^^';^)  .f  .P'^f  ^ ,  ^^^^^^  man    who    tries    to    reduce   the 

were  more   boys,   so   it   must   anyone   "^^^f^^'^J^,^.  "   "^^Xie  ^^^r  he  sees  daily  just  a  little, 

have    been    about    even.    What   »"t'"^^^^'  j^'"  '  .j^'^X^,  Y'^^^^^^^  He  emphasizes  fear.  For  wh.t- 

did  they  expect?  The  combina-   one  can  g^J:  ^^'^^^^/^"Yv  Massa  over  reason,  those  women  with 

tion    of    make-up    and    intelli-    "}^^'7.  ^^^ .^^^7,^,^.1  ^^^ I  d^o?^^  unwanted    children    are    terrl- 

gence    in    the   face    of   the    girl   ^  n^/^'*  i  1.^    ute   ihiV  B  U  tied.  Someone  had  l>etter   help, 

fitting  in  the  third  row  fourth  still  has  a   law   like  ll m.   RU.  j^^^  ^.^^^^,^  ,^.^^,^,  ,^^^^.^^  .^  preach- 

seat  suggested  a  lot  of  answers,   wanted    to  ^if'^^J^'^Jl'^  er.  crusading  for  the  old   mor- 
none  of    hem  clear.                         know   that   ^^  [^^^^^^^^^,5^1^ ^^  'i    al.ty.  askirm  you  to  bo  respon- 
Whatever  their  expectations.   ^^'J.lTlone'iu^^^^^^^  f^^^'/^    care,    to    return    'my 

Bill    Baird   was    a    young    man   f^{?^  ^^^."^^r^atkivM  but   l^^^  f/>»'  >'«^'       ^['^  ^»!.^^'^  Hi? 
who  could  easily   be   mistaken   t'"^'-^:J'':,\^ ^,,     t 


By  DICK  GOLDBERG 

The  play  may  very  well  be  the  thin^,  but  any  sensitive 
actor,  director,  or  stagehand  can  tell  you  it  is  the  audi- 
ence, that  most  independent  theater  variable,  which  often  de- 
cides the  fate  of  a  particular  performance.  Some  audiences  de- 
mand to  be  entertained  and  will  settle  for  nothing  else — tJhe 
last  time  I  got  into  Boston  to  see  a  pre-Broadway  show,  I 
overheard  one  lady  theater  buff  bark  to  her  bejeweled  com- 
panion. "That  was  a  comedy?  There  wasn't  a  funny  thing  in  it!" 
Some  of   them   come   only   to  criticize  and  dissect — catch   the 

usual    intermission    chatter    at^i^ — 

any  production  at  Spingold  or  ^jj  ^f  ^^^  productions  were 
the  Loeb.  But  rarely  does  an  enhanced  by  David  Hays  and 
audience  enter  the  theater  p^^^  Voelpel's  imaginative  set- 
eager  t«  enjey  the  production  li^gs.  and  music  amplified 
...... ^^  :»  :,  ..u^...  ♦..  „Mfr.o.c  through       Francoig 

metal  sculptures. 


York  and  those  silly  rich  teen-  ",;\,ri^'Vhey    get    involved?"    he  f^t^^^    "^^'^^  "^^^ 

agers   in  New  Jersey  and  just  ««"  t    \!^^y    8^  ^  talking  to  you:  youi 

about  anyone  else   who  was  a  f^^^d^  and  sav    Yes    I  agree."  diaphragm     wont     close     youc 

mtle  bit  misguided  about  birth  ^'^^^f^V^te  ^^^'"'"^'  »»oV^«/^\^'^"  t.'V^  ^  y^»"- 

control   He  was  a  man  who  had   Yes.  l  agree.  y^^,,.   prophylactic    might    busU 

v^lated  the  century-old  statute       Why  would  a  man  put  lu m-  y  i^^y^^i^,,    your    realities. 


which  it  is  about  to  witness 
Theater  Without  Words 


t/inlafpd  the  century-oia  siaiuie        ^♦'•j'    w»jv..v.  » , loui    lumdMc:*.    y^ui    i«.aiiittr3 

forbidding   *'C  rim  e  s    Against  self  in  front  of   the   law.   with   .t^p:    look   at    ttiem    hard;    be 

ChasUtv"   which   is  enough    to  its  threatening  endless  rows  of  ^,3^,^  jf  y^^  aren't  careful,  feai 

make  anyone  laugh  (and  near-  pillars.'  Maybe  because  he  saw   ^jn   become  your   fantasy  anu 

h^  everyone  did )    although  the  a  woman  die.  a  Negro  woman              reality.  Listen,  and  think, 

tLvears  he  could  spend  in  a  from  the  slums   She  had  grown   '^ 

rfrUnn    aren't    very    funny     He  tired    of    having    children    but       ^here  wasn't  too  much  more 

had  been  on  a  radio  show  this  didn't   know   how  to  .slop,  .so   ^^  say.  because  he  couldn't,  ex- 

naa   uecii  un   «  aa«  ^u^  4  .^w^h  ^c:  Im>cI  <lif»rould:  with    1 t.^^    r.....«    oii    41. «    .^r>m  mHd 


ampiitiea    naa  oeen  on  a  lauiu  sin^w   .....^  ——• -.    -  1,^  o/^,,m    with 

Baschefs  1  week  and  the  people  who  called   she  tried  as  »>JY,^-»^^^^J^''f^3,,^^!'' 

in  called  him  names  he  didn't  a    regular    wiie    coat    banter. 


Last  Thursday  evening  how- 
ever, when  the  National  Thea- 
ter of  the  Deaf  presented  an 
evening  of  one-act  plays  in 
Spingold  Tlieater  1,  those  pres- 
ent were  eager  indeed.  Al- 
though the  audience  only  par- 
tially consisted  of  deaf  people, 
wtiose  anticipation  at  seeing 
theater  created  especially  for 
them  is  understandable,  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  the  entire 
house  was  one  of  delight  at 
having  the  opportunity  to  see 
such  a  production. 

The   dialogue   for   the   plays 
was    spoken    by    two    onstage 
readers     (one     of     whom     was 
Brandeis      actor      Bill      Rhys) 
while  the  actors  performed  in 
sign   language.  The  effect  was 
that    after    about   ten   minutes, 
the  hearing  audience  was  able 
to    synthesize    the    two    media 
and   approximate  the  enchant- 
ing quality  of  "theater  without 
words"      This     approximation 
came  most  easily  in  a  presen- 
tation    of     poetry     entitled. 
*'Tyger.     Tyger     and     Other 
Burnings"    The    selections    in- 
cluded   everything    from    chil- 
dren's     poetry      to      Elizabeth 
Browning,  and  was  performed 
witti    such    deftness    and   deli- 
cacy that   one  felt  that  a  new 
dimension     was     bein^     added 
wh*^n   thov   were   presented   si- 
lently.   The    real    "hit"    of   the 
evening  was  also  a  part  of  this 
section  —  a    mimed   rendition 
of     Lewi.^     Carioll's     "Jabbcr- 
wocky."    How    "'Twas    brillig, 
and  the  .>lilhy  toves./Did  gyre 


Brandeis  Flicks 


IS 

a 


The  Sunday  Show 

By  HESTER  CONTAINER 

ro.  pst  ru^UWes  t.o.  the  U^^^^ 


hausted  from  all  the  demands 
on  him.  He  has  no  more  jot>, 
but  still  has  four  kids  to  sui>- 
port  The  B  nai  B'rith  cancelled 
a  speaking  engai»ement.  and 
there  .seems  to  be  no  encour- 
agement, from  anyone,  legis- 
lators, community  leaders,  doc- 
(Contitiued   on   Page   ft) 


ciation  of  the  absurdities  in  an  old  '^«^'^' ,«.".  ,/"'\;V-d7sire  of  t^^^  movie  goer  to  be 

^  aT!^^  ^ilndThe-n^tre  ^e^^lJ^  di^'fap^^r^^^ 
effort   to   understand   the   films 


presented,  they  decided  to  re-  ^^^^^^'^^^^^^ 

ject   the  sort   of   list   they    had  f^^^^P^^y-f^^uch  of  it.  fron 

compiled   in   the   past   in   favor  c^gney's    clothes    to    his    dia 

of  the  current  selections  logue.     is    absurd     by     today 

,   „     .  standards.  Yet  the  main  thru- 

Hollywood  Mush  ^^^  ^j^^  movie  is  strong  enoug' 

X      .  •      ri^^   w*»ro     for   to  stifle  our  jeers  and  force  a c 

Last    years    film^   were,    for   J.'J   .^^^^    ^j    ^^e    major    inten 

the  most  part,  simply  too  som-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^he  film.  No  matter 
ber  and  heavy.  A  series  of  how  important  a  movie  is.  \i 
dark  ierky  silents  started  the  it  is  not  comprehensible  and 
aarK.  jer^y   i.iiciiw»  etrone  enough  to  be  taken  hon- 

season.  and  there  were  too  few   ^^"i^^^if  l^^^^app^ropriate  for  the 
who    could    penetrate    beyond   grandeis  audience. 
the  overdone  story Ime  of  ''In-  siT^^t„„„s  and  Alice 

tolerance       into     the     arti;.iry. 

Perhaps  we  have  come  to  ex-  The  film  committee,  headed 
pect  films  to  be  a  facile  med-  by  Marty  Ostrow.  has  juggled 
ium  with  everything  quickly  its  obligations  with  some  skill. 
and'  pam.oss,y    apparent.   TMs   For  t.«.  sake  of  K    o        .„, 

was   not   at   all   the   case   with   [;,\y'g"3„"^^,";,^,edialc   (it  that  Ls 

J  ,i  .  -liii.v  iAv,.>i/i),ri  avre   last     years    selections,     which    ^^       proper    term)    as   a    Dons 

r,:l  '^■.^,i^^")nT/'(:ibef  is   failed   to   involve    an   audience    Day  tosa.val.  Neither  ..s  a  ^^^^^ 


communicated     in     sign     Ian 
guage  is  a  mystery  I'd  prefer 
not  Lo  have  explained. 

Cleverness    and    Polish 


who  had  had  enough  complex-  "P  the  milestones  of  ci^^^^^^ 

ity  in  their  reading  during  the  ;;fJ(;?d"J^^rVed    layers    of    dust, 

week.  It    has.    within    the    limits    of 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  budget  availability,  and   inter 


.      .    that   the  Sunday   night   cinema   est.  come  up  with  a  list  of  f  no 
The  evening's  plays  received  '   t^al   the  ^^unaay   "^  p,!,,,^    from    the    past    and    the 

. .     r..^r.,,.«^,^«     lw»   nrai»    to    amuse    the    neOlli*.    ^  „.    ...i-:„u    «^.^u;r,rt   Off   cfrv 


the  same   honest   performances 
frt>m  their  actors.  The  produc- 
tion   of    "The    Man    With    the 
Heart     in     the     Highlands."     a 
shortened    version    of    William 
Saroyan's      full-length      work. 
captured    the    tenderness    and 
simplicity  of  that  play  in  both 
its    acting   and    direction.    The 
pUy  wears  a  millstone  of  senti- 
mental ism  from  curtain  to  cur- 
tain,  but   Director   Lasko's   in- 
ventiveness and  the  company  s 
energetic  playing  were  success- 
ful in  alleviating  some  of  that 
weight. 

*'Tlie  Tale  of  Kasane,"  a 
Japanese  play,  and  "Gianni 
Schi'-chi."  a  refined  commedia 
del  fartc  further  demon.strated 
the  actors'  versatility.  The  lat- 
ter was  directed  by  Joe  Layton 
(t!he  Barbra  Streisand  TV  spe- 
cials) and  was  a  fine  example 


,1  »-     A    Minis    iroMi    iiiu    pas 

be  crap  to  amuse  the  peon^..  a    pj.pj,^j^t  which  combine  artistry 

Brandeis    audience    is    too    so-   ^^^j^  entertainment  in  the  prop- 
phisticated  to  tolerate  standard   er    measure.    Student    requests 
Hollywood  mush  as  an  alterna-    were    considered    and    are    re- 
tive  to  genuine  artistic  achieve-    fleeted  in  the  inclusion  of  Berg- 
ment    or  to  delight  for  long  in   man's     "Wild     Strawberries 
the     hollow     fun     of     mocking    (which  was  also  the  most  ex- 
camp      But    while    last    years    pensive  film  they  ha vl'  gotten) 
films  were  of  considerable  his-   and  Disney's  "Alice  m  Wonder- 
torical  and  stylistic  merit,  this   land  '  There  are  a  f,<:^  nonces- 
years  should  prove  that  watch-   sions  to  "camp  fever    t»ke.  the 
ing  a  good  movie  can  also  in-    Fall   of  the  House  of   Usher; 
volve  an  amount  of  enjoyment,    but    about    half    the    fare    are 
A   "classic"   need   not  be   pon-   first-class  Hollywood  or  ™ny- 
derously  artistic  at  the  expense    wood    style.    This    means    that 
of  the   fascination   inherent    in   while  they  are  seriou^  efforts, 
the  movies  as  a  form:  the  mys-   they  still  have  the  legible  style, 
teriously  darkened  theater,  the   lush   sets,   goodlooking  charac- 
imposing  sight  of  action  on  the   ters  that  sometimes  get  in  the 
screen,  the  endless  possibilities   way   of    sinecure    P"';PO^-.   T^.^ 
for  bringing   reality  into   view   list  is  not  daring,  but  neither  is 
or  creating   the   most   wonder-   NBC's   Saturday    Night   at   the 
ful  fantasils  The  greatest  chal-   Movies  .and   the   film   commit- 
lenge  is  ?o  make  a  film  power-   tee's  list  at  least  conUms  some 


FOLIO 

(Continued  from   Page  t) 

nunity.  and  ceasing  to  be  an 
irena  for  cliques  and  power 
'ames. 

To  submit  manuscripts, 
place  them  in  the  mailbox  of 
Richard  B  u  r  g  i  n  or  Amy 
Braverman.  or  in  the  box 
tnarke^d  Folio. 

A  meeting  for  this  year's 
tiiembership  will  be  held  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  October 
1 8th.  Watch  for  signs  around 
campus  as  to  place  and  time. 

HEW- 

HND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

BY  COMPUTER 

Last  year  $30  million  in  college  schol- 
arships went  unclaimed  —  because  no 
qualified  persons  applied  .  ,  .  because 
no    qualified   persons    knew   of   them. 

•  Now  ECS  engineers  and  educators 
have  programmed  a  high-speed  com. 
puter  with  700.000  items  of  scholastic 
aid,  worth  over  $bO0  million,  to  permit 
students  to  easily  and  quickly  locate 
scholarships    for    which    they    qualify. 

•  The  student  fills  out  a  detailed,  con. 
fidential  questionnaire  and  returns  It  li 
ECS,  with  a  one-time  computer-proces- 
sing fee  of  $15.  In  seconds  the  compu- 
ter  compares  his  qualifications  agamst 
requirements  of  grants  set  up  by  foun- 
dations,  business,  civic,  fraternal,  r*. 
ligious,  and  government  organizations, 
and  prints  a  personalized  report  t3 
the  student  telling  him  where  and  when 
to  apply  for  grants  for  which  he  qual-  j 
Ifies.  Thousands  of  these  do  not  depend 
on  scholastic  standing  or  financial  need. 


Teat  yourself... 
Wh*t  do  you  sec  in  the  ink  blotsj] 


[1]  A  siziliBC  tteak^ 
Ten  (Uncert? 
A  rabbit? 


[2]  A  lantern? 
A  moth? 
TOT  Stapler*? 
aOT  Staplen !?  What  in... > 

This  is  a 

S^wingllne 

Tot  Stapler 


rFREE n 

,  INFORMATION  AND  SAMPLE  aUCSTIONNAIRE  j 

I 


HOmrU  AM«««CAN  BOOCATIOMAI. 


ivttMm,  INC. 
^mm  ma««au  ■rn«sr 


I  Send. 


qtjf 


.Questionnaires 


nam«. 


(includinc  1000  ttaple*)! 

Larger  •ix«  CUB  DeOtj 

Stapler  only  ^  \  .gQ 

Unronditionatly  guaranteedJ 

At  any  rtationery.  variety,  or  t>ook  ttore^ 


(print) 


VrhLXernU  7^  li^i^     £ul  en^igh  U,  survive  iU  awu    cU^c. 


•ddntf. 
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THE      JUSTICE 


October  17,  1967 


H 


aymar 


ket  in  the  Fall 


MIKE  MUfiPIIY 


Well,  first  there  is  this  I  said 

(Said  John  with  his  camera  on) 

The  first  stanza  sets  the  mood  or  rather 

•*Ten  steps  down  to  the  best  buys  in  town"  or  further 

The  meat  lies  outside  to  see 

Hey,  the  butcher  says,  hey,  by  me 

I  mark  it  down  or  further 

Hey,  looka  me,  queer, 

Tony  standsa  there  or  here. 


And      some       times  there 

some     how        theanswer  is 


times    change  never 
their     told         bells 


there 
a 


is  only  noise 

only     knowing  that 

that      is  nothingnew 


total      to 


their 


•words  watch-   ringing 
ers 

make    that         sin 
sense    markit  of 


dying  happen-    allways 
ing 
human   is  all  theyknow 

quality  their    answers    that 

of  lot        thought    poverty 

man       their    not  tightens 


Or  how  about  this  fish  eye 
Said  Tony  looka  this  rich  bitch 
Switch  her  camera  swish  past 
Brash  young  men,  the  trash  or  flesh  or  Tony 
"Wearing  three  old  suits  to  keep  warm 
She  has  him  wrapped  up  in  a  flash  for  dinner. 
Food  is  chrap  here  when  its  fall 
Goes  the  saying. 

The  rotting  fruit  behind  the  carts  along  the  street 
Oh,  that  smell  of  the  fall,  how  sweet 
Not  much  but  nice  all  the  same,  how  sweet. 
And  one  more  time  with  rime 
S.'jy,  hey,  there,  stanza,  man 
Perhaps  a  poet? 

His  soul,  Tony,  bared  as  he  stared 
•'American  youti),  Tony,"  long  haired 
He  almost  cried  "the  best  buys  in  town" 
I  saw  as  much  as  I  dared. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE  Hnymar- 
"ket  Square  is  an  outdoor  viar- 
ket  in  downtown  Boston.  You 
can  get  there  hy  car  on  Stor- 
row  Drive  or  on  the  M.T.A. 
from  Riverside.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  student  U/e  style 
should  include  a  inodicum  o/ 
elegance  in  dining  may  obtain 
a  wide  range  oj  jruits,  meats 
and  vegetables.  The  vendors 
are  quite  vocal  in  going  about 
their  affairs  or  into  yours.  The 
market  operates  on  Fridays 
and  Saturdays.  Take  a  shop- 
ping basket. 
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"Sweet  corn  here,  forty-nine 
cents  a  dozen.** 

"Come  on  come  on  come  on 
we  got  squash  here  like  you 
never  seen." 

"Hey,  you  want  to  see  a  real 
gorgeous  head  of  lettuce?"  OK. 
we'll  take  a  couple.  Let's  sec, 
how  about  that  one,  and,  um. 
.  .  .  The  lettuce  man  threw  the 
first  two  he  could  grab  into  a 
bag.  "We'll  never  sell  this 
counter  out  if  we  wait  for  peo- 
ple to  make  up  their  minds  " 

"Hey  mister  look  what  I 
got." 

An  old  vendor  yelled  at  a 
young  woman,  "What'd  you, 
come  here  to  steal  my  wgc- 
tables?  It's  not  enough  I  give 
you  $150  a  month  alimony,  you 
gotta  come  here  and  steal  my 
vegetables  too?" 

Beets,  onions,  cauliflower, 
potatoes,  bananas,  pears,  canta- 
loupes, mushrooms,  tomatoes, 
peppers,  Ribier  and  Muscnio 
grapes,  apples  piled  high  on  the 
stands.  .  .  . 

"Whaddya  mean  those  rows 
of  corii  aren't  straight,  they  re 
as  straight  as  your  teeth." 

Entering  a  walk-down  meat 
market  my  feet  slide  on  the 
sawdust.  "Ah,  I  can  do  better 
than  sixty-nine  cents  a  pound 
for  those  chop  s."  "Nothing 
finer  in  all  of  New  England  for 
the  money." 

"Dammit,  these  oranges  are 
ten  cents  less  than  the  ones  we 
just  bought." 

Someone  gave  a  vendor  the 
wrong  change.  "Look  what  you 
did,  will  you  look  at  that!  Ay, 
my  mother  told  me.  .  .  •" 

"Beautiful  roses,  twenty-five 
cents  a  bunch." 

"You  never  even  heard  of 
cucumbers  like  I  got  here,  sev- 
en cucumbers  for  a  quarter" 

"Hey  mister"  —  from  a  boy 
selling  broccoli  —  "com'ere 
and  take  my  picture.  I'm  beau- 
tiful.'» 

Ellen  Shaffer 
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""  Movies 


I 


^^.f lections  on  Refit 


Book  Review 


Alan  Boss 


'Al  Cinco  de  la  Tarde' 


Cinematic  adaptations  of  roses,  pink  chairs,  pink  car- 
novels  must  be  judg^  by  their  pets,  etc.  etc.  catch  the  eye 
Riircess    as    films    and    not    by    purposelessly.  ^   .v.       • 

^landlrds  of  literary  criticism.        Huston's   casting   of   the  six 
There   is   often   a    tendency   to    major    characters    is    brilliant: 
denicrate  a  film  because  the  di-    Miss  Taylor   is  perfect  as  the 
rector    and    screenwriter   have    overripe,  faintly    stupid  Leon- 
chosen    to   add   to   or   subtract    ora  Penderton;  Marlon  Brando 
from    the    materials    of    their    gives   a   suffering   Portrayal  of 
literary     inspiration;     if     they    the   hypersensitive  and   homo- 
have    chosen    to    capture    the    sexual  husband.  Major  Pender- 
content   and   spirit   of  a   work    ton;  Brian  Keith  is  also  perfect 
as    faithfully    and    ingeniously    as    Major    Langdon,    who    has 
as   nossible    this  temptation  is    the  mentality  of  a  sensual  Boy 
UorUinately)      removed.      Be-    Scout;    Julie    Harris    agonizes 
cause  of  the  brevity  and  seen-    with  dignity  as  Allison  l^ng- 
aruf  like     quality     of     Carson    don.  The  focal  character  of  the 
Micullers'     Reflections    In    A    film    is    Private    Williams     an 
r.olden  Eye,  John  Huston  has    enigmatic  young  man  with  an 
been    able    to    adhere    scrupu-    impassive,  animal-like  person- 
louslv      to      Mrs.      McCullers'    ality.     Richard     Forster     (the 
words    and    ideas   in   his   cine-    -And  Introducing.   .   ,"  of  the 
n^atization  of  her  novel.  He  has    titles)   gives  an  amazingly  ac- 
SkerwrthtHvial  exceptions)    curate     portrayal     of     Private 
every  character  and  incident  of    Williams.     And     Zorro    Marks 
the    novel     has    expanded    its    simply     is    Allison    Langdon's 
central    images    and    produced        The  four  "stars"  work  as  a 
an  excellent  film.  well   -  coordinated     ensemble. 

The  setting  of  the  film  is  a    Misses   Taylor   and   Harris   be- 
Dcacetime    Army    fort    in    the    ing     especially     wonderful     in 
S^uth    Major  Penderton's  wife,    their  scene  together.  The  pac- 
L^onora,   and    Major   Langdon    ing     effectively     advances    the 
hfv?    b4en    lovers    for    many    plotline:    there    are    very    few 
vears    Pi^vate  Ellgee  Wilfiams,    scenes    that   are    more  .than    a 
who    takes    care    of    Leonora's    few    minutes   long,    giving   the 
Ttamon    Firebird,    accidentally    action   a   kaleidoscopic   motion 
witne^es  the  end  of  one  of  the    that    becomes   increasingly    in- 
Pende?ton's  quarrels  and   sees    tense    until    the    climax    when 
LeSnora   walking  nude  up  the    the    camera    dizzyingly    jumps 
.iiairs     of     her     house     during    from  person  to  person 
^h^Ph  Elizabeth  Taylor  (Leon-        The  end  result  of  the  many 
)^ra\^s  saving  to  suffering  Mar-    well-placed  directorial  touches, 
?on  Brandt  (M^JorP^^^^^  excellent    acting    and   faithful- 

"Son    have  you  ever  been  col-    ness  to  the  novel   is  tiie   ideal 


By   PHILIP  TANKEL 

Brunete   and  Lopera.   These    of  the  thirties.  What  is  central 
are     strange     graveyards     for    for  us  today  is  the  relationship 

young  Englishmen.  Such  they  between  ^h^'»;,  2"bV.?,riva?e'' 
were  for  those  who  chose  to  cems  and  their  private 
fiJht  in  Spain  against  the  ones:  their  love  affairs,  poetry 
pllangistas.  There  have  been  a  and  Spain,  Communism  and 
number  of  books  written  about  their  family  circles  their  lives 
the  Spanish  Loyalists  and  their  and  their  families  histories, 
allies,  the  International  Bri-  Julian  Bell  was  the  son  of 
gades.  This  new  book,  Journey  Qijve  Bell  and  Vanessa 
to  the  Frontier:  Two  Ap-  Stephens,  and  the  nephew  of 
proaches  to  the  Spanish  Civil  Leonard  and  Virginia  Woolf. 
War  (Atlantic,  Little,  Brown  jj^  ^^g  ^^^^  j^to  the  middle  of 
Co.,  Boston,  1966)  by  Peter  ^^xe  Bloomsbury  group.  Rupert 
Stansky  and  William  Abra-  j^j^„  Cornford  was  theson  of 
hams,  is  focused  on  two  young 
men,  Julian  Bell  and  John 
Cornford,  and  their  biogra- 
phies, which  ended,  respec- 
tively, at  Brunete  and  Lo-pera. 

As   Spain   formed    the    most 
crucial  set  of  events  for  their 


F.  M.  Cornford  and  Frances 
Cornford,  and  the  great-grand- 
son of  Charles  Darwin. 

Both  men  were  poets,  with 
Bell  publishing  two  volumes  of 
verse.  Winter  Movement  and 
Work  for  the  Winter.  Yet  their 


crucial  sti  «Ji  cv^TiiwiJ  *v*  *  „  "  worK  lor  uic  tyihici.  m.^v  v..v.-' 
generation,  so  today  a  parallel  jj^^g  were  very  different:  Bell 
condition  exists  when  we  try  Y\a^  liaison  after  liaison.  Corn- 
to  cope  with  that  set  of  events  ^^^^  j^g^  o^jy  t^o  serious  af- 
known  as  the  "Vietnam  War.  jaj^g.  geU  worked  fitfully  for 
This  new  books  holds  two  ^^j^^  Labor  Party  and  refused  to 
points  of  relevance:  two  lives  ^ecept  the  "Marxist"  conclu- 
of  political  awareness  and  gjons  about  the  economic  crisis, 
poetic  talent  in  generational  ^^ile  Cornford  became  a  very 
conflict,  and  two  lives  con-  gerious  Communist  Party 
fronted  by  the  seemingly  in-  j„ember  at  the  age  of  17.  Even 
evitable  advance  of  destruc-  i^^jj.  verse  was  different: 
tion.  (An  aside:  If  Vietnam  is 
Spain,  then  who  is  bombing  ^^\\'^ 
Guernica?  If  we  can  not  go  to 
"Spain"  to  fight  with  the 
"Loyalists,"  then  what  is  our 
role?   And  where?) 

These  two  biographies,  writ- 
ten in  a  clear  and  graceful 
style,  put  reality  into  the  po- 
litical-personal discoveries  and 
decisions  which  led  both  men 
from  early  positions  of  paci- 
fism to  their  final  journeys  to    Cornford: 


"To  catch  tlwse  instants  in  a 
net 
Oj   words:   those   minutes, 
crystal  clear. 
Which    the    mind   can    never 
jorget 
When  all   the  tvorld  stood 
bright  and  near. 


also  comes  to  realize  that  there 
exists  a  very  honorable  tradi- 
tion of  radical  action  and 
thought.  That  if  one  is  prompt- 
ed to  become  a  partisan  in  the 
cause  of  economic  justice  and 
social  independence  by  one's 
own  family  existence,  this  does 
not  invalidate  those  political 
or  socio-economic  views.  What 
is  provided  is  an  understand- 
able context  for  that  person  9 
decision  to  go  beyond  personal 
safety  and  well-being. 

1  urge  you  to  read  this  booK 
for  a  variety  of  reasons:  its 
relevance,  beauty,  information 
and  as  a  model  of  historical 
narrative.  Ultimately  tihe  book 
moves  one  to  reflect  on  his 
own  generation.  Cornford  and 
Bell  died  for  Spain  for  a  host 
of  reasons,  but  certainly  one 
of  them  was  that  democracy 
could  become  at  least  a  partial 
reality  somewhere  in  the 
world.  The  question  remams 
how  far  we  will  go  to  realize 
that  same  goal  ... 

An  Addendum: 
Perhaps   it   was   the   naivete 
of   the   thirties,   or   the   imma- 
ture  defeatism   of    1967,   but    1 
was     made     very     aware     last 
week   (The  Justice,  October  6, 
1967,  p.  2),  of  the  distance  be- 
tween pronouncements  on   the 
death      of      "radical      politics 
made  by   21 -year-old  Brandeis 
theorists  and  the  mere  fact  that 
John    Cornford    was    killed    in 
Spain   on   his   21st   birthday.   I 
mean  how  can  one  lament  over 
the  death  of  something  one  has 
not    lived,    or    acted,    or    cried 
over? 


sleep,    absorbing    the    aura    of 


exuberant  femininity  that  sur- 
rounds her.  Through  a  series 
of  circumstances,  Major  Pen- 
derton has  become  enamored 
of  Private  Williams,  spending 
much  of  his  time  following 
Williams  and  observing  his  life 
among  the  enlistees. 

As  a  result  of  her  husband's 
affair    with     Leonora,     Allison 
Langdon  is  mentally  and  phy- 
sically tortured.  Her  baby  has 
died,    she    has   attempted    self- 
mutilation    and    is    surrounded 
by   boors;   and   her   only   com- 
panion   is   her    houseboy    Ana- 
cleto,   who    is    devoted    to   her 
.   to   the  extent  that   he  tries  to 
assume     all     of     her    anguish. 
Kept  awake  by  in.somnia,  Alli- 
son  sees  Private  Williams  en- 
tering   the    Penderton's    house 
for  his  nightly  vigils.  The  ap- 
parent  tensions  that  exist   be- 
tween   the   characters   Ica^^^^ 
a  series  of  violent  events  that 
climax  with  a  murder.  Huston 
has   organized   the   images  and 
symbols    of    the    film     around 
the    three    principal    words   of 
the  title:  "reflection."  "golden 
and    "eye."     The    title    comes 
from   a    scene    in    which    Ana- 
cleto    paints    a    green    peacock 
with     "one     immense     golden 
eye  "   In  showing  the  paintmg 
to   Allison    Langdon,    Anacleto 
tries  to   express  what   he  sees 
leflected    in    this    golden    eye, 
but    can    only    say    that    it    is, 
"Tiny     and—."     Allison     com- 
pletes his  thought:   "Tiny   and 
grotesque."    It    is   the   spirit   of 


Social  Report 


A  Flashy  Splash 


Ben  and  Mae  Swig  Dining  pearance"  Dick  Goldberg  '69 
Hall  was  recently  the  scene  of  added  that  the  phonograph  had 
a   Saturday   night   social   spon-    played  very  well. 


"Yet  eyes'  clearness  briTigf  no 
uicarvness 
And  compromised  with  jate 
They'll  hear  in  jear 
The    clock's    strict    lime   tick 

out  their  doom 
Wlvo  has  jallen  better. 

Both  men  were  to  varying 
degrees  in  revolt,  in  the  midst 
of  personal  change  and  global 
chais.  They  chose  Spain  for 
characteristically  different  rea- 
sons. For  Bell,  "In  a  new  form, 
confronted  by  a  new  alterna- 
tive of  the  utmost  seriousness 
— Spain — it  was  the  old  prob- 
lem of  what  he  was  to  do  with 


was  served. 


As.sociate     Editor,     was     home 
painting  his  bedroom  beige  at 


and   heard:   that   the   Republic, 
at  least   in  Catalonia,   was  be- 


rhTt^ire,bmsardhehadh%ard    ^ng   transformed    injo   '.   w   r^^ 
from  friends  that  the  machine    crs'  state  at  the  ^^^^.^  '"^^^.^^ 


Shortly  after  the  last  colored 


"was  flickering.  ■  Sometime 
Editor  at  Large  Michael  Rosen- 
thal '66  was  at  large  that  eve- 
ning— but  not  at  Swig. 

Despite  the  poor  light,  which 
was  worsened  by  its  reflections 
from  scores  of  cups  filled  with 
beer,  the  capacity   crowd   con- 
tinued to  pulsate  to  the  incan- 
descent   bulbs   and  the   phono- 
graph   records    for    the    better 
portion    of    the    evening.    The 
Justice's   own   Henry   Sussman 
'68,  on  hand  to  cover  the  aflair, 
was    utterly     flabbergasted     at 
the       crowd's       perserverance. 
Said  he:  "It's  the  true  mark  of 
a  young  teen."   David  Gerstel, 
whom   several  witnesses  claim 
to  have  glimpsed  at  the  dining 
hall,  was  unavailable  for  com- 
ment. 


it  was  fighting  to  put  down  the 
Fascist  uprising  It  was  some- 
thing he  wanted  to  see. 

In    reading    this    book    one 


JAY    K.    HOFFMAN 

In  ossociotion  %¥ith  Club  47,  Inc. 

PRESENTS 

RAVI 
SHANKAR 


IS 

grotesquerie  that  pervades  tne  ^'^■j-eactions  began  pouring  in 
film  and  to  illustrate  this  Hus-  i  ^^^^  ^^^^^  quarter.  David  Pitt 
ton  tries  to  make  the  audience  ,  ,gg  Features  Editor  of  the 
feel  that  it  is  seeing  the  gro-  i  jy^^i^^^  testified  that  he  found 
tesque  events  that  do  occur  in  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  "pretty  hid€X)us,  al- 
the  film  through  the  gp»a^"  i  though  I  was  approached  by 
eye.  To  achieve  this  effect,  tne    ^^^eral   people,   all  of     whom 

^^4    ^«    w.*h  I  -  .  my    good    ap- 


film    has    been    J^ot    on    both 
color  film  and  black  and  white 
with  special  lenses  that  suffuse 
everything  with  a  golden  haze 
and  filter  out  all  colors  except 
bright  pink.   The   idea   of  pro- 
viding this  gold  haze,  making 
the   central    image    compelling 
and  omnipresent,  is  very  clever 
and  sometimes  produces  beau- 
tiful   effects     The    attempt    to 
filter  out  all  colors  but  bright 
pink      (it     sometimes     doesn  i 
work)    is   at    first   striking    (as 
when  Miss  Taylor   appears    in 
a    pink    blouse    on    her    white 
stallion     against     a     colorless 
background)      but     eventually 
becomes  meaningless  as  a  suc- 
cession  of  pink   clothes,   pinK 


several   people, 
commented    on 


The  JUSTICE  will  print 
all  letters  received,  as  space 
permits.  All  letters  must  be 
sifi:ned  and  dated,  but  if  re- 
quested, pseudonyms  may  be 
allowed.  All  letters  must  be 
typed,  double-spaced  within 
10-70  margins. 
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The  Jomoicon  Associates,  Inc. 

Present 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG 

AND  HIS  ALL  STARS 
In  Concert  ot  Symphony  Holl 

Friday  Evening,  Oct.  20,  1967 
8:30  P.M. 

Tickets  ovoiloble  now  ot  Symphony  Holl  box  office 
A  Moe   Robinson   Promotion 
Tickets  $3.50,  $4.50,   $5.50,  $6.50    


occomponied  by 
ALLA    RAKHA,   toblo 

f  Rl..  OCT.  27;  SAT..  OCT  28 
8:30   P.M. 

BACK  BAY  THEATRE 

TICKETS:   5.00,  4.00.  3.50.  2.50 

Moil  Orders  Now  to 

Boch  Boy  Theater 

209  Most    Ave.,  Boston 


B.M.O.C.   wonted   for  high 

paying  port-time  work  thot 

will  fit  your  schedule. 

Coll   10  A.M.-5   P.M. 

266-3881 


Despite 

fiendish  torture 
dynamic  BiC  Duo 
writes  first  time, 
every  time! 

Hic :s  ruRKt'tl  p.iir  of 
stick  pens  wins  aj^ain  in 
unending  war  af^anist 

snuar.  D«spite  lioriible 
punishnunt  by  mad 
scientists,  Die  still  writes 
first  time,  ev<  ry  tnne. 
And  no  wonder,  hk's 
'•Dyaimt<"  Ball  is  the 
hardest  metal  made, 
encased  in  a  s()li<l  brass 
nove  tone  Will  not  skip, 
clof!  or  smear  no  matter 
what  devilish  abuse  is 
devised  for  th«  in  by 
sadistic  students.  C.ct 
the  dynamic  i^k  Duo  at 
your  campus  store  now, 

WATERMAN-BIC  PIN  COM. 
MILFORD.  CONN. 


BiC  Medium  Point  IM 


BiCFini  Point  2ft( 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Rabb  I 

To  the  Editor: 

More  often  than  not  I  find 
n.yiolf  in  agreement  with  the 
P'>sitiof\s  and  attitudes  of  S.D.S. 
Recently,  however,  S.D.S.  spon- 
sored an  activity  which  I  found 
irresponsible,  destructive  and 
therefore  deplorable.  I  refer  to 

the  picketing  of  the  new  Rabb 
Graduate  Center  at  the  time  of 
itvi  dedication. 

It  was  not  at  all  clear  that 
S.D.S.  had  turned  up  all  the 
facts  involved  before  decidiiii* 
to  picket.  It  was  further  not  at 
all  clear  that  S.D.S.  had  made 
etlorts  t-o  meet  with  the  Rabbs 
and  Slop  &  Shop's  other  man- 
dgv'UUMit  people  to  discuss  the 
ijL-.ues  involved.  It  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  transparently  clear 
that  S.D.S.  sought  lo  seize  upon 
a  propitious  time  to  embarass 
the  University  in  an  exceeding- 
ly convenient  manner  —  with- 
out even  having  to  expend  the 
time  and  energy  of  travelling 
to  tfie  nearest  Stop  Sc  Shop 
market. 

Of  the  students  who  partici- 
pated in  the  S.D  S.  action,  quite 
a  few  appeared  to  me  to  have 
joined  in  the  same  compliant, 
unthinking,  unquestioning  way 
that  S.D.S.  itself  so  frequently 
attrilxites  to  followers  of  the 
establijhment,  and  with  good 
reason  attacks.  If  there  is  some 
substance  to  the  S.D.S.  accusa- 
tion with  regard  to  Stop  & 
Shop,  I  would  hope  that  all  the 
fictj  and  all  the  relevant  in- 
formation will  be  brought  for- 
ward in  a  comprehensive  and 
not  sensationalist  way,  and  that 
efforts  will  l>e  made  at  negotia- 
tion, at  reasoned,  face-to-face 
diiou>sion.  before  it  is  neces- 
sary lo  resort  to  a  militant  ac- 

t'-Ort. 

RabM  Albert  Axelrad 
October  10,  1967 


Robb  Ifl 

To  the  Editor; 

The  action  of  the  70  students 
who  picketed  the  Rabb  Gradu- 
ate Center  dedication  (Oct.  1) 
was  deplorable. 

The  SDS  newsletter  itself  ad- 
mitted that  the  aim  of  the 
picketing  was  "to  embarras 
Rabb  in  front  of  hi3  friends."  I 
believe  that  many  Brandeis 
students  are  fed  up  with  this 
non-constructive,  crude*  activ- 
ity that  is  increasingly  becom- 
ing an  SDS  trademark  of  Bos- 
ton Be-In,  War  Paranoia.) 

They  would  have  dane  lyetter 
to  organize  meaningful  pickets 
against  the  Stop  &  Shop  stores 
themselves,    where    consumers 
might  see  them  and  heed  their 
requests.    Having    the    demon- 
stration take  place  at  Brandeis 
was  unnecessary.  Economically, 
as  far  as  Stop  &c  Shop  is  con- 
cerned,   its   elVect   was    nil.   As 
far   as   the   University    is   con- 
cerned, the  demonstration  was 
a  disaster.  Many  of  the  essential 
university    fund    raisers    and 
contributors    were    present. 
Their    impression    was    not    in 
any     sense     a     favorable     one. 
Board  of  Trustees  President 
Lawrence   Wien   admitted   that 
at   least  three  sulastantial   con- 
tributors will  never  contribute 
to    this    university    again.    At 
times,  a  clearer  and  more  ra- 
tional assessment  of  a  situation 
is   needed   than    these  students 
offered.    The    protest    did    not 
arouse   the   sympathy,    but    ra- 
ther the  hostility  of  Rabb  and 
his  friends. 

The  issues  are  not  nearly  as 
clear  cut  as  ijome  would  lik^  us 
to  believe.  As  rep-artel  in  the 
N.  Y.  Time.s  of  Oct.  2,  union 
claims  conflict  with  manage- 
ment claims,  and  as  always  the 
truth  must  lie  somewhere  in 
between.  But  the  grape  pickers 
have  made  progress,  and  last 
February  legislation  was  enact- 
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ed  covering  the  workers  unde 
the  Federal  minimum  wage 
law. 

It  is  Rabb's  position,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  sensible  ot\e, 
that  this  problem  must  be 
solved  by  federal  legislation 
and  not  by  isolated  individual 
action.  In  fact,  Cesar  Chavez, 
leader  of  the  workers,  has  sim- 
ilarly affirmed  that  "what  is 
needed  is  legislation  to  give 
collective  bargaining  rights  to 
farm  workers.  Otherwise,  it's 
going  to  be  one  death  struggle 
after  another.  The  growers  are 
going  to  hold  out  to  the  very 
end."  So,  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  the  workers  have  be- 
come the  temporary  cause 
celebre  for  SDS  members  who 
are  searching  for  another  cause. 
Concerted  action  is  essential, 
but  not  in  the  way  of  unpro- 
ductive picketing  (although  I 
acknowledge  tlieir  basic  right 
to  picket).  Washington,  not 
Waltham,  must  do  most  of  the 
listening.  To  picket  the  Rabb 
dedication  is  only  to  leave  one- 
self open  to  cries  of  "sour 
grapes." 

In  general,  Mr.  Rabb's  record 
has  been  immaculate.  In  an 
earlier  attempt  to  impugn  Rabb, 
in  1964,  because  of  discrimina- 
tory hiring  practices,  he  was 
openly  defended  by  Boston 
CORE,  Clearly,  the  protesters 
are  making  too  simple  and  too 
broad  a  charge.  It  is  a  charge 
that  is  both  difficult  to  substan- 
tiate and  equally  difficult  to 
disprove.  But,  the  burden  of 
proof  must  lie  with  them. 

There  were  no  recent  at- 
tempts (namely,  during  the 
week  l^efore  the  picketing)  to 
discuss,  negotiate  or  at  least 
obtain  the  opposing  viewpoint 
from  the  Rabbs  before  deciding 
to  picket.  They  were  not  given 
the  respect  they  deserve;  they 
were  treated  in  a  manner  that 
would  infuriate  these  very 
same  protesters  if  it  were  they 
who  were  being  so  abused.  Mr. 
Rabb's  side  of  the  dispute  was 
not  publicized  or  explained  in 
the  one-sided  newsletter  issued 
by  SDS.  They  failed  to  present 
the  student  body  with  the 
proper  facts  and  thus  with  a 
viable  alternative.  They  hoped 
instead  to  obtain  sympathy  for 
their  cause  by  presenting  us 
with  a  fait  accompli.  So  in  fact, 
the  Rabbs  were  denied  their 
fr  *edom  of  speech.  There  can 
be  no  justification  for  this. 

Peter  Alter  *69 


r  weapons  for  achieving^  solutions 
to  specific  greievances,  within 
the  established  society.  A  revo- 
lutionary front  is  concerned 
with  using  specific  grivances  as 
weapons  for  achieving  mass 
action  (and  the  one  true  solu- 
tion, the  great  cathartic  Revo- 
lution). Since  the  only  specific 
end  mentioned  in  the  JUSTICE 
article  for  the  new  group  was, 
**evenutally  gaining  ekiough 
power  to  .  .  .  completely  in- 
capacitate the  University,"  I 
humbly  suggest  to  the  .sachems 
of  SDS  that  the  interests  of  in- 
tellectual honesty  dictate  that 
they  not  seek  to  masquerade 
themselves  as  trade  unionists 
(even  if  the  name  "trade- 
union"  is  a  **safer"  word  than 
^'popular  front"). 

Of  course.  I  may  be  totally 
wrong.  SDS  may  really  be 
planning  to  set  up  a  complete 
system  of  negotiators,  contracts, 
shop  stewards,  quotas,  and  all 
the  other  paraphernalia  of  a 
well  organized  trade  union.  If 
so,  I  humbly  l>eg  their  pardon. 
Innermost  Partz  '68 


Baird  Speaks 

(Continued  from   Page  1) 

donate  funds  or  sign  up  as 
workers  in  the  campaign 
against  laws  such  as  "Crimes 
Against  Chastity". 

Two  neatly -dressed  members 
of  the  audience  who  did  not 
flock  to  donate  or  sign  up,  and 
who  passed  up  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  question  period, 
later  identified  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Waltham  police 
force. 

When  students  asked  them 
whether  a  concern  over  birth 
control  laws  had  brought  them 
to  Brandeis,  the  two  replied 
"it's  just  part  of  our  job." 


Solidarity  Forever? 

To  the  Editor: 

Student  Unions  are  in  the 
Ijest  Brandeis  tradition.  Stu- 
dent Council  is  fond  of  refer- 
ring to  the  undergraduate  l>ody 
politic  as  the  "Student  Union." 
Certain  University  administra- 
tors, when  referring  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messianic  Age, 
speak  of  the  construction  of  a 
'Student  Union."  It  thus  came 
as  no  great  surprise  when  the 
Justice  proclaimed  the  joyous 
news  (of  Justice,  Oct.  3,  1967) 
that  "SDS  Announces  Plans  to 
Create  a  Student  Union." 

The  article  speaks  of  this 
Student  Union  as  being  a  "sort 
of  trade  union."  Trade  union- 
ism. (Marx  to  the  contrary) 
could  have  a  meaningful  role 
in  American  society  today, 
even  on  the  campus  ^eg  St. 
John's).  The  assumption  that 
students  do  constitute  a  trade 
depends  of  course  on  trie  defi- 
nition of  "trade,"  however,  this 
view  might  well  be  quite  valid. 

The  only  problem  I  have  in 
understanding  the  SDS  an- 
nouncement is  that  I  am  not 
sure  why  SDS  would  want  to 
form  a  trade  union.  The  de- 
fining characteristic  of  labor 
unionism,  including  even  the 
most  militant,  is  collective  bar- 
gaining —  a  way  of  life  con- 
demned by  Marxists  as  "petty" 
and  by  New  Left  types  as  "Es- 
tablishment." 

Although  (or  perhaps  be- 
cause) I  am  not  a  meml>er  of 
SDS,  nor  ordinarily  privy  to 
their  inner  councils,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  what  is  being 
sought  by  SDS  might  better  be 
termed  a  Popular  Front,  or  to 
use  the  modern  phrase,  a  Front 
of  National  (read  Student) 
Liberation. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  SDS 
members  who  may  be  confused, 
i  shall  simplify:  A  trade  union 
is  concerned  with  using  the 
strike     and     mass    acttoa     as 


WBRS-FM 

(Continued  from   Page   1) 

expand    its    broadcast    time    in 
the  near  future. 

Although  a  specific  program 
schedule  is  not  yet  available, 
the  station  plans  five  minute 
newscasts  on  the  hour,  a  week- 
ly comprehensive  hour  news 
slvow,  halfhour  sport  show,  and 
four  "special  productions,"  in- 
cluding community  affairs  and 
faculty  lectures.  Music  will  be 
broadcast  several  hours  a  day. 
Sunday  will  be  devoted  to 
rock,  while  classical  and  jazz 
will  be  played  three  days  a 
week,  and  folk  and  pop  each 
twice  a  week. 

Personnel  at  the  station  agree 
that  the  FM  operation  will  be 
much  more  professional  than 
the  AM.  There  will  be  better 
screening  of  broadcasters  and 
in;p»roved  training  for  engi- 
neers. 

Financial  director,  Geofif  Bel- 
infante,  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  converting  from  AM  to  FM 
will  be  about  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. A  transmitter,  an  FM 
monitor,  a  tape  cartridge  ma- 
chine, additional  microphones 
and  a  new  tape  recorder  are 
among  the  items  recently  pur- 
cha.sed  for  the  station. 

W  B  R  S,  now  broadcasting 
from  Mailman  Hall,  began  ten 
years  ago  in  the  Shapiro  Ath- 
letic Center  as  a  closed  circuit 
AM  station.  WLDB  (the  initials 
of  Justice  Louis  Dembitz  Bran- 
deis). Going  FM.  Brandeis  joins 
such  schools  in  the  area  as 
Harvard.  MIT,  Emerson  and 
Boston  University  on  the  FM 
dial. 


FeHowships  Cut; 
Computers  to  Aid 
Finandng  Search 

The  North  American  Educa- 
tional Computer  Services,  Inc., 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  had 
announced  a  new  service  for 
students  seeking   financial  aid. 

David  Christman,  President 
of  ECS,  says  that  the  service 
will  employ  a  computer  to 
match  an  individual  student's 
qualifications  for  financial  aid. 
Over  $30  million  remained  un- 
touched last  year  due  to  the 
inaccessability  of  information 
concerning  these  funds. 

The  importance  of  a  com- 
putoriz€»d  search  into  the  $500 
million  available  in  student  aid 
becomes  more  important  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  of  Wil- 
.son  fellowships,  from  l.OOC  to 
100.  Therj  is  also  an  anticipated 
50%  cut  in  the  7500  National 
Defense  Education  Act  .scholar- 
ships provided  each  year. 

The  lalx)rious  task  of  finding 
sources  to  replace  the  now  un- 
available aid  will  t>e  elimin- 
ated, Christman  claims.  Before 
computer  technology,  a  student 
would  have  had  to  search  "over 
600  feet  of  book  shelves"  of 
financial  information  to  malcU 
the  computer's  memory  L>ank. 


March 

(Continued  from  Page  1> 

will  be  allowed  into  the  Penta- 
gon, however. 

At  present,  the  police  have 
refu.sed  to  issue  a  permit  for 
the  entire  March  on  the  ground* 
that  people  were  planning  civit 
disobedience. 

Approximately  fifty  Brandei.5 
students  have  signed  up  to  go 
to  Washington  on  chartered 
buses  so  far.  The  bu.ses  will 
leave  from  Sherman  at  11:00 
p.m.,  Friday.  October  20,  ar- 
riving in  Washington  around 
9:00  a.m.  on  Saturday. 

The  March  will  begin  at  11:00 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
and  will  finish  at  the  south 
parking  lot  of  the  Pentagon  at 
about  2:30.  A  rally  will  follow 
at  which  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock, 
Floyd  McKissick,  David  Del- 
linger  of  Liberation  and  CNVA, 
and  John  Wilson  from  New 
York  SNCC  will  speak. 

The  non-violent  sit-in  at  the 
gates  of  the  Pentagon  will  take 
place  at  4:00  Saturday  after- 
noon.  The  Boston  buses  plan  to 
leave  late  that  night  and  should 
return  to  the  Boston  area  Sun- 
day morning. 


Hippies 


Birth  Control 

(Continued   from  Page   3) 

tors.  "I  think  most  physicians 
are  cowards  .  .  ."  he  said  be- 
cause he  had  seen  them  waver 
when  their  quiet  security  was 
threatened.  By  now  he  might 
be  accustomed  to  standing 
alone,  so  that  when  he  faces 
trial  at  9:30  on  October  17  at 
the  courthouse,  he'll  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  an  empty  court- 
room. "I'm  human,"  he  said, 
"I  need  moral  support."  He  got 
a  standing  ovation,  long  and 
sincere.  After  that  there  might 
be  no  one  standing  with  him 
again  for  quite  a  while. 


According  to  local  news 
media.  Mayor  Hayes  of  Cam- 
bridge has  announced  a  "war 
on  hippies,  beatniks  and 
other  undesirables  that  have 
infiltrated  the  (Cambridge) 
area." 

This  has  consisted  of  a 
two  part  plan:  advising  land- 
lords to  "discriminate  against 
hippies"  in  renting  apart- 
ments; and,  as  of  Monday, 
stopping  "hippie-looking 
people"  on  the  street  to 
check  identification,  proof  of 
employment  and  proof  of 
residence,  to  see  if  they  can 
be  booked  on  vagrancy 
charges. 

Alarmed  by  these  threats, 
Cambridge  residents  have 
organized  to  fight  these 
measures.  The  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee Against  Extreme  Ig- 
norance, and  the  Cambridge 
Communications  Company 
are  advising  anyone  stopped 
to  give  only  his  name  and 
address,  and  to  demand  legal 
counsel. 

Betsy  Greenstein.  *69,  as- 
serts that  the  "war"  has  al- 
ready begun.  Hippies,  she 
claims,  are  already  being 
stopped  on  the  street,  heck- 
led and  evicted  from  their 
apartments.  But  "the  hippies 
are  planning  on  fighting 
back;  they  have  legal  rights." 
Anyone  interested  in  helping 
"fight  back"  should  contact 
Betsy  Greenstein  or  Dru 
Brenner  via  the  mailroom  or 
at  €25-1625,  or  call  John 
Marciano  at  868-97S8. 
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Heller  to  Offer    |    WienSpeab 
Post -B.  A.  Study 


Brandeis*  Florence  Heller 
Graduate  School  for  Advanced 
Studies  in  Social  Welfare  will 
©pen  a  Pre-Doctoral  Program 
in  Social  Planning  and  Com- 
munity Organization  for  the 
first  time  in  1968.  According  to 
a  Heller  School  Publication 
Ihe   new   program   is 


••to  meet  the  needs  of  younger 
Ftudents  who,  having  completed 


their  undergraduate  education, 
wish  to  study  social  planning, 
eomnr.unity  organization  or  re- 
search in  social  welfare." 

The  Heller  School  is  present- 
ly accepting  only  students  who 
have  completed  work  for  their 
Master's  Degree  and  who  have 
had.  in  addition  five  years  of 
experience  in  the  field  of  the 
Social  Sciences. 

Applicants  for  the  new  pro- 
gram will  be,  for  the  most  part, 
social  science  majors,  but  will 
be  expected  to  have  received 
only  their  Baccalaureate  de- 
grees by  June,  1968,  or  at  some- 
lime  in  the  preceding  two  years. 
Ttie  first  two  years  of  the  pro- 
gram will  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Work,  and 
will  include  "integrated  class- 
Toom  and  field  experience.' 
The  first  two  years  will  also  m- 
cU»de  summer  assignments  lor 


"further  practical  experience." 
The  final  two  years  will  otter 
advanced  study  in  selected  so- 
cial science  and  in  the  analysis 
of  social  policy  and  social  plan- 
ning, or  in  social   research, 

„ and  also  "will   provide  oppor- 

designed  tunity  for  further  investigation 
of  a  selected  substantive  field  of 
social  welfare,  such  as  mental 
health  .  .  .  child  welfare,  men- 
tal rela' cation  ..."  This  ad- 
vanced study  plus  a  disserta- 
tion will  complete  require- 
ments for  a  doctoral  degree. 

Applicants  for  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Pre-Doctoral  pro- 
gram are  expected  lo  have 
grade-point  averages  of  3.0  (B) 
during  three  academic  years 
and  are  required  to  take  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination. 
"Students  should  also  have 
given  evidence  of  broad  social 
concern  by  having  participated 
in  action  and  service  pro- 
grams." 

Stipends  and  fellowships  are 
available  to  help  defray  tuition 
costs  an<4  living  expenses. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ther  growth  must  be  in  the  pro- 
fessional and  graduate  areas." 
Wien  added  that  he  was  hope- 
ful that  the  Student  Union 
would  be  constructed  within 
the  next  few  years,  and  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
medical  school  or  law  school 
will  not  be  developed  by  Bran- 
deis in  the  foreseeable  future, 
because  ol  the  high  costs  in- 
volved. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  ac- 
cording to  its  Chairman,  has 
given  authorization  for  an  un- 
dergraduate student  body  of  no 
more  than  2,00«.  Wien  added 
that  the  present  policy  ol  one 
tuition  raise  in  four  undergrad- 
uate years  probably  will  not  be 
continued;  Brandeis  is  one  of 
the  lew  private  universities  in 
the  nation  with  such  a  policy. 

Regarding  university  finan- 
ces, Wien  said  that  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  the  university 
has  an  income  of  $16  million 
and  expenses  of  $21,800,000 
The  deficit  of  $5,800,000  has 
to  be  made  up  by  "unrestricted 


gilts."  Wien  explained  that 
when  one  million  dollars  is 
pledged  lor  a  building,  it  is 
rarely  given  in  eash.  The  uni- 
versity may  either  wait  several 
years  until  all  the  nwney  is  re- 
ceived from  the  donor,  or  take 
a  loan  from  the  bank  and  build 
at  once.  Brandeis  has  been 
building  with  borrowed  money, 
and  interest  costs  over  the 
years  have  mounted.  However, 
the  students  do  have  the  lacili- 
ties  available  immediately, 
making  finance  borrowing 
worthwhile. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about 
the  return  of  organized  loot- 
ball  to  the  campus,  Wien  said 


that  the  operation  ol  the  l«)ot- 
ball  team  was  a  very  costly 
one.  He  didn't  anticipate  that 
Brandeis  would  again  start  a 
team,  but  added,  "We  recruit 
athletes,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice 
ol  academics,  and  now  we  need 
better  people  for  the  sports  iA 
which  we  are  involved." 
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for  13th  place  with  Wciser  tak 
ing  the  honors. 

Things   worked   out   surpris- 
ingly well,  considering  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  first  meet  of 
the  season    Security  arrived  at 
the   last   minute  to   stop  Iramc 
and  give  the  runners  a  fighting 
chance  to  make  it  across  Fouth 
St  Those  that  made  it  and  final- 
ly got  to  the  finish  line  might 
have  wondered  why  the  runner 
given  the  #3  stick  was  Brani- 
gan  in  2nd  place,  while  the  #2 
stick  went  to  the  runner  back 
in   nineteenth,   and   so  on,   but 
there  was  even  an  explanation 
io*-  that.  The  Brandeis  manager 
supposed  to  give  out  the  even 
numbered  sticks  was  too  busy 
cheering    on    his    friends,    and 
was  finally  cornered  when  the 
odd  numbered  sticks  ran  out. 

Coach  Levine  was  seen  short- 
ly after  the  meet  running 
around  the  Athletic  Office 
shooting  blanks  from  a  gun  in 
his  pocket.  Pressed  for  com- 
ment, he  Kianaged  only  a  feeD  e, 
"I'm  speechless."  So  Big  look- 

eo  contented.  ^    , 

•  *  • 

In    yesterday's    action,    the 
Harriers    were    nosed    out    by 
B  U  ,  and  finished  second  in  a 
Uiangulp.r  meet.  The  score: 
BU:  22 

Brandeis:  37 

Lowell  State:    80 
The  term's  record  stands  at 

4  1 

Ridgewood 


(Continued 

group    It  will 


frcm  Page   1) 

consist  of  fifteen 
people  and  will  m  c  e  1  a  few 
limes  a  week  for  about  a 
month  Although  these  meet- 
ings will  probably  continue,  it 
i«;  hoped  that  each  participant 
will  be  able  to  lead  his  own 
group,  composed  of  residents  of 
his  own  dorm.  The  smaller 
groups  will  differ  from  the 
larger  in  that  they  may  more 
easily  vary  their  content.  Thus, 
subjects  of  group  interest  may 
become  deeper  and  more  per- 
sonal or  more  academic  or  less 

verbal.  ,  . 

Each  group  will  be  autono- 
mous: it  will  set  its  own  rules 
and  select  its  own  goals  Thus, 
Ihe  conception  of  the  Ridge- 
wood groups  is.  by  its  nature, 
subject  to  change  Problems 
which  may  arise  within  the 
overall  structure,  such  as  con- 
flicting loyalties  to  the  larger 
and  smaller  groups,  will  have 
to  be  resolved  if  the  project  is 
lo  succeed. 

Ed  Kerry,  the  quadrangle 
director  of  Ridgewood.  has 
given  his  tentative  approval  to 
Ihe  project.  He  supports  its 
goals  and  is  interested  in  fol- 
lowing its  development.  He  has 
also  approved  the  creation  of 
a  Ridgewood  newspaper.  This 
paper,  in  addition  to  compiling 
news  and  literary  articles,  will 
inform  students  of  progress  in 
the  group  project. 


If  Mexico  and  Bermuda  send  you, 
weil  send  you  posters  of  Mexico  and  Bermuda 

3  for  $1.50. 

The  diver  of  AcopuWo.  The  to.ero  o.  Mexico.    wonUc  go  .c  Mexico  end  Bermuda  soo^^doj 


The  sleek  racing  trait  ol  Bermuda 

All  three  30"  x  40"  posters  are  beautiful ly 
reproduced  in  color.  And  they're  all  yours  for 

•nly$1.50. 

We  think  you'll  like  them  so  much,  you  I! 


And  when  you  do,  we  hope  you'll  go  om 

Eastern,  i  i     l 

So  don't  just  sil  there  staring  at  four  blank 
walls.  Fill  m  the  coupon  below  ofHi  send  for 
your  colorful  posters  nowu 


We  wani  everyone  to  fly. 


To.  Eastern  AlHlnes,  Inc.,  Poster  Offer,  Box  4211,  Grond  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
:  Pl^ase^end  me  the  Bermuda,  Acapuico,  and  Mexico  posters,  for  which  I  enclose  a  $1.50  money 
:<^  order  Qf  check  {payable  to  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  Poster  Offer). 
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THE      JUSTICE 


October  17,  1M7 


From  the  Bullpen 


Soccer  Kicks 


Rick  Horowitz 


We  spoke  to  the  Judges'  coach  Alan  Grayson  the  day  after 
the  Tufts  defeat.  We  were  going  to  speak  to  him  directly  after 
the  game,  but  figured  it  would  be  safer  to  wait  24  hours  or  so, 
by  which  time  he  had  calmed  down  to  a  mood  of  critical  analysis. 

Grayson  is  in  his  first  year  of  coaching  here  at  Brandeis,  but 
he  has  played  the  game  for  20  years  and  knows  what's  going  on 
all  fronts.  He  also  knows  what  he  likes  and  isn't  afraid  to  tell 
you.  He  was  overheard  during  halftime  last  week  comparing  his 
grandmother's  soccer  ability  to  that  of  his  slumping  defensive 
line.  His  candor  is  a  refreshing  change  from  the  "everything's 
line  —  could  be  better"  school  of  comment. 

The  team's  main  problem  so  far  seems  to  be  working  as  a 
team.  "In  soccer,  it  has  now  become  one's  job  to  work  out  a  team 
system  of  play,  rather  than  working  with  individual  units  of 

talent."  .        ^      ^  j 

In  this  regard.  Grayson  has  been  somewhat  handicapped. 
"First  off  we  only  started  practice  two  or  three  days  before 
school  started,  and  the  whole  squad  wasn't  here.  Then  Haile 
Menkerios  and  Tryggve  Fossum,  new  students  from  Ethiopia 
and  Norway,  respectively,  were  first  cleared  for  varsity  play 
last  week  and  they're  both  starters,  who  have  had  limited  work 
with  the  rest  of  the  team."  j   •     • 

The  team  system  Grayson  has  in  mind  for  Brandeis  is  a 
3-3-4  "basically  a  defensive  setup,  used  by  most  of  the  teams  m 
the  World  Cup  competition."  The  3-3-4  has  three  forwards,  only 
three  halfbacks,  and  four  fullbacks.  In  previous  years,  the  team 
has  used  a  more  conventional  3-5-2  system,  but  the  new  system 
is  based  partly  on  necessity.  .  .  »       j     *u 

"We  have  a  weak  offensive  group,  and  much  greater  depth 
on  defense.  We've  got  an  absolute  maximum  of  five  forwards, 
and  we're  lacking  a  left  wing.  At  right  wing,  we  have  Joe 
Abramoff.  who  is  working  out  well,  although  he  has  some  of  the 
same  faults  as  Det  (Suderow)  has.  Det  is  a  fiddler,  a  fuss-fuss, 
who  has  to  learn  to  take  the  good  first  shot  more  often.  He 
tries  to  get  that  extra  little  advantage  all  the  time,  to  get  the  ball 
in  a  slightly  better  position  before  shooting,  and  you  know  that 
never  works.  Abramoff  is  like  that,  too;  he's  very  much  like  Det, 
though  Det  would  be  the  last  to  admit  it.  ,     .^     w  u 

"Fossum  has  a  similar  problem.  He  holds  on  to  the  ball 
too  long  and  gets  caught  with  it  too  often.  We  need  quick  passes, 
but  he  should  certainly  improve  with  experience.  .u^^^ 

The  problem  la.st  game,  as  Grayson  sees  it,  was  with  the  de- 
fense "I  told  the  fullbacks  that  even  with  four  of  them  back 
there',  they  should  be  as  aggressive  as  if  there  were  only  two,  or 
even  one.  They  must  do  something  to  get  the  ball.  Before  one 
of  Tuffs  goals  there  were  four,  four  Brandeis  men  around  the 
ball,  all  looking  at  it  and  one  another,  waiting  for  someone  else 
to  get  rid  of  it.  so  no  one  did.  They  didn't  play  an  intelligent 
came  with  the  notable  exception  of  Biola  Sobowale  who  s 
done  an  outstanding  job.  Three  of  the  first  four  goals  were 
caused  by  unpardonable  defensive  errors,  stupid  play   that  s  all. 

Working  in  goal  for  the  Tufts  game  was  Gary  McGrath,  a 
freshman  who  battled  Steve  Jacobs  for  the  job  before  Jacobs 
broke  a  finger.  Gary  did  a  fine  job,  despite  the  score.  He  re- 
ceived little  help  up  front,  and  managed  to  stop  "^a^V  ^ne-on- 
one  break.s.  'I'd  hate  to  give  Gary  a  swelled  head,  but  I  Ini"*^  »J^ 
could  be  better  now  than  Steve  could  ever  be.  and  has  the 
potential  to  become  a  truly  excellent  goaiie 

About  the  officiating.  Grayson  is  rather  firm.  I  ve  been 
tx->sitively  appalled  hy  the  refereeing.  They're  not  worth  even 
clo^»  to  the  $35  a  game,  or  whatever  it  is  they're  getting. 
They've  been  absolutely  terrible/^ 


Fighting  Irish  LeadA-League  Rate; 
North  Quads,  Pulsators  Tied  in  'B' 

By  JOEL  LUBIN 

Although  pre-season  favorite  Notre  Dame  has  been  knocked  off  her  throne  as  #1  team 
in  the  nation,  the  Fighting  Irish  of  Brandeis.  though  receiving  a  real  scare,  have  yet  to  ex- 
perience the  agony  of  defeat.  The  A-league  pacesetters  of  the  Intramural  Football  League 
have  netted  three  victories  and  a  tie  thus  far.  They  are  closely  followed  by  the  69ers  at  3-1 
and  the  Chodes.  sporting  a  2-1  record,  as  the  League  rolls  into  its  third  week  of  play 

Last    Monday's    action    saw    some    surprising   results.  The  Pengas  came  from  behind   to 

upset  the  powerful  Chodes,  last  year's  runner  ups     14-12.    Mark    Horowitz    scored   the    tying 

touchdown  with  two  minutes  left  and  then  pitched  a  pass  to  end  Mark  Zauderer  for  the  win- 

Ring  conversion.  The  victors  scored  their  first    TD  when  Larry  Uchill   took  a   short   pass   at 

* — —  midfield  and  raced  in  for  the 


Synchronized  Swimming 

Mrs.  Pasqualucci,  Coach  of 
the  Synchronized  Swimming 
Team,  has  announced  that 
practices  will  be  held  at  the 
Linsey  Fool,  starting  Oct.  10, 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday 
from  4:00  to  5:00  p.m.  and  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from 
7:00  to  9:00  p.m. 

Tryouts  will  be  held  on  Nov. 
16  from  7:00  to  9:00  p.m. 

Requirements  are: 

1.  Minimum  attendance  of 
50%   at  practices. 

2.  Executive  of  side  stroke, 
breaststroke,  and  crawl. 

3.  Execution  of  three  sculls: 
stationary,  forward,  and  back- 
ward. 

4.  Execution  of  the  follow- 
ing stunts: 

a.  Back  Dolphin  (Layout) 

b.  Ballet    Legs    (Alternat- 
ing) 

Back  Somersault  (Pike) 
Two  optional  stunts  of 
your  choice 


c. 
d. 


Racquetmen  Sweep 
Bentley ! 

Brandeis  Tennis  Team  is  off 
to  a  rousing  start  this  year, 
with  a  4-4  tie  against  U.R.I, 
followed  by  a  smashing  6-0 
rout  of  Bentley. 

The  U.R.I,  match  was  called 
because  of  darkness  during  the 
third  doubles  match  of  the  day, 
but  the  recquetmen  were  un- 
daunted. They  came  back 
against  Bentley  with  a  ven- 
geance, led  by  Paul  Hymowitz, 
who  won  6-1,  6-2,  and  Bruce 
Shpiner,  who  won  6-2,  6-2. 

Tomorrow  the  team  tries  to 
make  it  two  straight,  going  up 
against  M.I.T.  at  home  at  3:00 
p.m. 


Late  News:  The  F.I.'s  keep 
rolling,  scoring  a  6-0  victory 
over  the  Chodes  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. 


Record  Evened  At  2-2 


By  JON  QUINT 

After  two  wins  to  open  the  season,  the  Brandeis  soccer 
team's  fortunes  were  reversed  by  powerful  Bates  and  Tufts 
teams  Between  the  two  losses,  to  Bates  here  on  October  4,  and 
to  Tufts,  also  at  home,  on  October  10.  the  Judges  could  manage 
only  one  goal,  by  Mike  Fratkin,  in  the  6-1  Bates  win. 

Tufts  wasted  little  time  in  starting  off  on  their  8-0  triumph, 
scor4ng  their  first  goal  with  3:30  gone  in  the  first  period.  With 
the  second  score  late  in  the  first  period,  and  the  third  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second.  Tufts  had  the  game  under  control,  un- 
.r I  mercifully  shooting  constantly 


Quadram 


Gage  Wins, 


By  MARK  COHEN 

Tn  h<>r  first  meet  as  Brandeis  Cross  Country  Team  Mascot,  Coach  Norm  Levine's  pet  kitten 
So  Big  provided  thl  psychological  impetus  necessary  to  carry  the  team  to  a  f.rst  place  fm.sh  m 

'-'  ^S?  onf;'d;d''B?ande&"  JonTage  finish  ahead    of    everyl»dy    (Clark.    Emerson,    and    New 
'        ^  Haven    included),    but   second.  -  — - 

fourth,    and    fifth    places    also 
went  to  the  Harriers. 

Before  the  race.  Gage  had 
said  he  didn't  feel  he  was  in 
shape  yet.  and  was  really  point- 
ing toward  the  indoor  track 
season  (running  mile  and  half- 
mile),  but  even  out  of  season 
he  looked  very  strong  in  lead- 
ing Brandeis  to  a  whopping 
victory.  The  score: 

Brandeis;  25 

Clark:  49 

New  Haven:     55 
Emerson:  96 

Following  Gage,  who  finish- 
ed in  23:03  unofficially  because 
the  officials  had  trouble  with 
their  watches,  came  Peter 
Branigan,  Gary  Murray  of 
Clark,  Mike  Kelly,  whose  fan 
club  of  soccer  players  cheered 
him  on,  and  Ken  Smith.  Also 
helping  the  cause  were  Bob 
Weiser,  a  freshman,  and  Carl 
Frenning,  who  battled  it  out 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


JON  GAGE 


SPECIAL  MONDAY  5-12  P.M. 

PIECE  O'PIZZA 

Regular  Cheese  Pizza  only  99' 

FREE  DELIVERY 

for  orders  of  Four  or  over 

897  MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Phone  893-9047 


at  the  goal.  In  all.  Tufts  took 
35  shots,  while  Brandeis  could 
manage  only  15.  Gary  McGiath 
stopped  23  Tufts  shots,  while 
George  Earle  and  Jim  McCus- 
ter  gave  Tufts  13  saves. 

In  the  tightly  fought  Stone- 
hill  match  on  October  3,  Det 
Suderow's  two  goals  turned  out 
to  be  enough  for  Brandeis  to 
score  a  2-1  win.  With  less  than 
24  hours  rest  the  Judges 
couldn't  muster  enough 
stiength  to  keep  Bates  from 
rolling  to  an  easy  6-1  «vin. 

With  an  overall  2-2  record 
plus  a  1-1  standing  in  the  Bos- 
ton Collegiate  Soccer  League, 
the  team  sets  out  on  the  second 
tnird  of  its  season  tomorrow  at 
Babson,  v/ith  their  next  League 
game  next  Wednesday  here 
against  MIT. 


If 

you  would  like  to  write  for 
the  JUSTICE  .sports  desk,  we 
would  probably  like  to  have 
you.  Contact  Rick  Horowitz, 
893-9432  or  via  mailroom. 


PETER  BRANIGAN 


TIME'S  A-WASTING!  You 

have  until  October  20  to  get 
your  antlerless  deer  permit 
application  in  the  hands  of 
the  Division  of  Fisheries  and 
Game  at  Boston.  Permits  re- 
ceived after  October  20  will 
not  participate  in  the  draw- 
ing. 


score.  The  Chodes  scored  on 
a  Mike  Eig  to  Bill  "Fats"  Ru- 
bin pass  and  on  a  long  run  by 
Richie   Williams. 

It  was  a  battle  of  defenses  as 
the  Bio  Chems  tied  the  F.l. 
6-6.  The  Irish  scored  on  their 
first  series  of  plays  with  QB 
Dave  Rand  hitting  Jon 
Shamres  in  the  end  zone  on  a 
short  pass  for  the  score.  The 
Bio  Chems  came  back  to  score 
on  the  last  play  of  the  first 
half  on  a  Dave  Barker  to  Fran 
Stolzenbach   bomb. 

The  69ers  defeated  the  Ty- 
rants, 8-6,  with  Dave  Safir's 
two-point  conversion  on  a  pass 
from  Gary  Futterman  proving 
to  be  the  difference.  Wednes- 
day the  69ers  scored  on  their 
first  play  on  a  50-yard  Steve 
Nelson  run  and  then  held  on 
to  win,  6-0,  over  the  Bio 
Chems.  Howie  Beckman  and 
Jo'hn  Broude  sparked  the  tough 
69er  defense. 

The  Fighting  Irish  demol- 
ished the  Pengas,  34-0,  com- 
bining a  tight  defense  with  an 
overwhelming  offense.  QB 
Dave  Rand  threw  for  four 
touchdowns  and  a  conversion 
to  spark  the  attack.  End  Bruce 
Singal  caught  three  TD  passes 
and  Jon  Shamres  the  other. 

On  Thursday  the  Irish  wal- 
loped the  Tyrants,  again  by  the 
score  of  34-0.  Once  more  they 
rode  on  Rand's  arm  as  he  hit 
Singal  twice  and  Shamres  once 
for  touchdowns.  Kevin  Ander- 
son and  Rand  also  ran  for 
scores. 

The  North  Quads  and  the 
Pulsators  are  tied  for  the  top 
in  B-league  play  with  2-0  rec- 
ords, closely  pursued  by 
Mother  Bay  State  (2-0-1)  and 
Bear's  Boys  (1-0-2). 

Dave  Gottlieb's  16  points 
sparked  North  over  the  Losers 
by  a  40-6  score  last  Tuesday, 
while  the  Pulsators  made  use 
of  a  balanced  attack  (six 
points  each  by  Radford,  Lang, 
and  Zall)  to  defeat  the  Bran- 
deis Football  Team,  22-0. 

Marty  Barr  has  scored  24 
points  for  Mother  Bay  State  in 
her  first  three  games,  and  the 
passing  combination  of  Joel 
Kaplan  to  Larry  Schneider  has 
clicked  for  three  Bear's  Boys 
TD's  so  far. 


Iittramural  Football 

STANDINGS 

A-LEAGUE  Won  Lost  Tied 

Fighting  Irish  3         0          1 

69ers    3          10 

Chodes  2          10 

Pengas  Ill 

Tyrants   12          0 

Biochemistry  0          12 

Theoric  Bards    .0  4         0 

B-LEAGUE  Won  Lost  Tied 

North  Quads 2  0  0 

Pulsators  2         0         0 

Mother  Bay  State  2         0  1 

Bear's  Boys 10         2 

The  One   Ill 

The  Weans  110 

Brandeis  Football 

Team   110 

The   Stools   0         2         0 

The  Losers  0         2         0 

The  Cretins 0         3         0 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomstress  on   Premises   (or 
ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  Sourh  Street  Chorlesbonk  Plozo 
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STAMP  IT! 

IT'S  THE  RAOE 

REGULAR 

MODEL 

ANY  Q 
3  LINE  TEXT 
Th«  finttt  INDESTRUCTIBLE  METAL 
POCKET  RUBBER  STAMP.  Vi"  I  2". 
Send    check   or   monty    order.    Be 
lure  to  include  your  Zip  Code.  No 
posUflre  or  handlinc  chargee.  Add 
■alee  tax. 
f  rompt  •hlpmant.  Satiifadlen  GuarmtN^ 

THB  MOPP  CO. 

P.  0.  Bei  1M2S  LMtei  SqiMr*  tMlM 

ATLANTA,  OA..  S032t 


RoyiMMid't  D«^rfiM«fif  Stor*  wIN  bo 
tlio  ouHot  Htit  year  for  Hie  New 
Books  for  Old  Solo,  sponsored  by  Hie 
Boston  chopfer  of  tho  Brondeis  Uni- 
versity NoHonol  Women's  Committee. 

The  book  sole  will  be  held  from 
Oct.  16  to  Oct.  2%  of  Roymond's 
downtown  Woshington  St.  store  in  co- 
operotion  with  Roymond's  monoge- 
ment  ond  volunteer  soles  personnel  of 
the  Boston  chapter  of  the  Notionol 
Women's  Committee. 

The  sole  will  be  held  Mondoy 
through  Soturdoy  from  9:30  o.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.  ond  until  9  p.m.  Mondoy 
ond  Wednesday. 

A  Renaissance  chorus  will  bo  or- 
ganized this  Sundoy,  October  29.  For 
further  informotion,  contact  Louro 
Rosenboum  '69. 


th 


b'RA,\D£!S  UNIVE.'^Siry  L!BRARY 


CARTNUSIAN   MONK  PUNCN 

The  only  reol  criteHon  for  mokloc 

Rood  CorHiusion  Monk  Punch  is  Hiof 
hove  more  than  ten  ingredients, 
not  oil  of  which  con  ofterwords  bo 
remembered.  Some  good  things  to  put 
in  it  ore  cranberry  Juice,  gropefruif 
sodo,  lemon  peel,  and  ossorted  spices. 
Do  not,  however,  use  orange  iuice,  ot 
its  flavor  is  too  strong  ond  will  over- 
whelm the  delicacy  of  the  other  flo- 
vors;  lemonode,  ginger  ale,  and  Bitter 
Lemon  ore  excellent.  Sliced  green 
peppers  odd  on  extra  fillip.  When  the 
punch  is  done,  Durkee's  food  color- 
ing should  be  used  to  tint  it  such  col- 
ors OS  moss  green,  ink  blue,  or  rust. 
This  punch  moy  olso  benefit  from  tha 
addition  of  diverse  liquors.  Proper 
attire  for  moking  Carthusian  Monk 
Punch  is  o  granny  dress,  diellobo,  or 
other  long,  flowing  garment.  Tho 
punch  tastes  very  good  with  morblo 
coke  (which  may  also  be  tinted),  and 
enhonces  the  Hovor  of  Rite  crockers. 
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CIA  Recruiting  Plans 
Provoke  SDS  Protest 


By  LARRY  BAKST 


Citing  the  suppression  "of  the* 
just  struggles  of  people  all  over 
the  world."  and  attempts  "to 
subvert  and  misdirect  the 
American  student  movement," 
Brandeis'  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  is  campaigning 
to  keep  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  recruiters  off  the  Bran- 
deis campus. 

At  this  point.  SDS  is  circu- 
lating a  petition  which  states, 
*'We,  the  undersigned  members 
of  the  Brandeis  community  de- 
mand that  members  of  the  CIA 
not  be  allowed  to  come  on  cam- 
pus November  7  and  hereafter.' 

The  CIA  representatives  will 
be  here  Nov.  7.  and  will  hold 
private  conferences  with  any 
students  who  are  interested  in 
joining  the  CIA.  According  to 
Pierre  Gonon,  head  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Career  Planning.  "We 
consider  the  CIA  the  same  as 
any  business  or  graduate  school 
that  sends  representatives  to 
Brandeis  ...  all  information  is 
public."  ^^   ^ 

Dean  Phillip  DriscoU  added, 


ganizations."  Gk>non  also  stated, 
"We  need  to  defend  the  CIA's 
right  of  access  to  the  campus 
and  the  right  of  access  of  the 
students  who  want  to  talk  to 
them." 

SDS  has  made  no  specific 
plans  to  change  the  administra- 
tion's mind  if  the  petition  fails. 
"What  we'll  do  if  the  adminis- 
tration decides  to  permit  the 
CIA  to  recruit  on  campus  de- 
pends on  what  kind  of  support 
we  have  .  .  .  and  what  position 
the  administration  takes  (on 
sit-ins,  etc.),"  said  Rosenthal. 

Lawrence  Wien,  newly 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Bran- 
deis Board  of  Trustees,  main- 
tained in  a  conference  two 
weeks  ago  that  students  who 
tried  forcibly  to  stop  the  CIA 
from  recruiting  on  campus 
would  be  expelled.  He  did, 
however,  say  that  picketing 
would  be  permitted. 

Despite  the  Wien  statement, 
Dean  DriscoU  declined  to  make 


March  Culminates  Week  of  Dissent; 
Draft  Cards  Burn  at  Boston  Protest 


A^coit^  *......», any  predictions  about  what  he 

**As  far  as  I  know,  the  CIA  is  a  ,  might    do    if   students   attempt 

legitimate    government    opera- i  sit-ins      or  related   actions.    "I,      w.-^^    v — — =,—-,.  - 

tion  and  will  therefore  be  al- 1  would  rather  cross  that  bridge   mood     became     more     serious 
lowed  to  recruit  at  Brandeis."      when  I  come  to  it."  '  Parade    marshals   directed    the 

But    SDS    mombers   such    as  , ■ — — 

graduate  student  Steven  Rosen- 
thal   believe    that,    "What    the 


Washington,  D.  C 

By  ELLEN  SHAFFER 

An  estimated  100,000  demonstrators  gathered  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  last  Saturday  to  protest  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
group,  including  a  contingent  of  a  few  hundred  from  Brandeis, 
marched  towards  the  Pentagon  following  a  rally  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  The  majority  did  not  continue  up  the  steps  of  the 
Pentagon,  which  was  classified  as  an  act  of  civil  disobedience, 
though  thousands  crossed  a  newly  erected  barbed  wire  fence 
to  approach  the  building.  The  peacefulness  of  the  march  was 
contrasted  by  events  at  the  Pentagon,  where  there  were  nu- 
merous reports  of  beatings  and  violence. 

The  protesters  assembled  all  the  way  around  the  reflecting 
pool  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  w^tch  the  rally  on  its  steps. 
The  speakers  included  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  of  SANE  and  rep- 
resenUtives  from  SNCC,  the  British  White  Collar  Workers 
Union  and  the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  which  organized  the  demonstration,  as  well  as 
a  Vietnamese  who  had  become  an  American  citizen.  All  the 
speeches  centered  on  the  need  to  actively  oppose  the  war  and 

to    resist    the    draft.    Between^. 

speeches    Phil  Ochs  and  Peter.  ^    Memorial  and 

Paul  and  Mary  provided  enter- 1""^*  aivrw  v. 

tainment. 

During  the  rally  the  crowd 
seemed  restless  and  without 
purpose,  with  occasional  out- 
breaks of  an  almost  football 
game  spirit  attributable  to  the 
good  weather  and  youthfulness 
of  the  crowd. 

Once  the   march  began,   the 


T 


Committee  Considers 
I  Censorship  of  Protests 

The  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Faculty  has  recently 
considered  the  possibility  of  adopting  rules  to  ctjnsor  picket- 
ing on  campus.  ,        ,        ^  x  i. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ad  Committee  on  Wednesday,  October 
11    the  idea  of  picketing  censorship  was  first  introduced.   Ac- 
cording to  Dean  Sgan,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  the  sub- 
omer   nanu,    lj^^h   ject   of   picketing    on   campus    was    reviewed    at   this   meeting 
nricrnil     d^rlared     "We    can't    mainly  due  to  the  demonstration  at  the  Rabb  Graduate  Cen- 
p°;nr.r  j^g^mentT  Vr.  I  tor's  Xdicatlon  on  Octobe.  1,  aUhou,gH  he^fe.t  that  the^^uj.ea 

sooner  or  later  anyway. 


CIA  stands  for  contrasts  with 
what  the  University  should 
strive  for." 

Conrad    Johnson,    anothe 
SDS  member,  assailed  the  CIA 
for  its  responsibility  for  "many 
bad  things,  both  in  foreign  pol 
icy  abroad  and  on  college  cam 
puses."    He    continued,    "We 
don't    think    that  the   adminis- 
tration   should    condone    such 
actions  by  letting  the  CIA  re- 
cruit at  Brandeis." 

On   the   other   hand.    Dean 


Dialogue  Series  Offers 
Hentof  f  on  Soda!  Ciiange 


By   DAVID  PITT 

Author-journalist  Nat  Hent-*^ 


off  was  the  featured  speaker  at  I  This  is  not  to  say  he  continued, 

-     » .      m I ..         .        .         ••       •    .  1  !ii       I 44. .— 


No  decision  on  the  type  of 
picketing  regulations  that 
should  be  adopted  could  be 
reached  by  the  Ad  Committee, 
however,  and  it  has  referred 
the  idea  to  the  University  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Affairs. 
There  is  no  timetable  for  ac- 
tion on  the  matter,  said  Dean 


Sgan. 


the  opening  last  Tuesday  eve 
ning  of  the  Helmsley  Dialogue 
lecture  series,  having  been 
billed  as  a  representative  of  the 
anarchist  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  individ- 
ual in  effecting  social  change. 

Hentoff  prefaced  his  remarks 
by  correcting  a  misunderstand- 
ing. One  of  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  an  individual  who 
wishes  to  implement  social 
change,  he  observed,  is  "clar- 
ity in  the  use  of  language  and 
in  the  gathering  of  facts  .  .  . 
I  don't  happen  to  be  an  anar- 
chist; nobody  even  asked  me 
if  I  was." 

With  the  air  cleared  and 
some  of  his  listeners'  expecta- 
tions dashed,  Hentoff  went  on 
to  describe  the  varieties  of 
openings  for  helping  to  correct 
major  social  ills  that  are 
available  to  both  whites  and 
Negroes.  However,  he  was  em- 
phatic in  pointing  out  that  per- 
sonally he  could  foresee  no 
possibilities*  for  effecting  "rad- 
ical, across  the  board  change" 
in  America  for  "a  long  time." 


that  individuals  will  be  "un 
able  to  find  some  degree  of 
relevance  in  this  society  .  .  . 
It  all  depends  on  where  you 
are.  What  your  skills  are  rela- 


tive to  the  problem  you  wish  to 
tackle,  and  in  particular,  what 
kind  of  organizational  support 
for  your  efforts  can  be  created." 
Hentoff  dismissed   the  argu- 

(Continued  on  Pafe  6) 


The  fifth  Annual  Brandeis 
Folk  Festival  was  held  this 
past  weekend,  with  concerts 
on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights  and  workshops  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

According  to  Mitch  Kertz- 
man  '70,  a  co-ordinator,  al- 
most 700  people  attended 
Friday's  concert  with  the 
Rev.  Gary  Davis  ,  and  1000 
came  to  Saturday  night's 
concert  with  the  Chambers 
Brothers. 

Saturday  afternoon's  chil- 
dren's workshop  attracted 
about  75  people;  the  Interna- 
tional workshop  50;  and  the 
Blues  workshop  about  100. 

Kertzman  stated  that, 
"Unfortunately,  due  to  the 
March  on  Washington,  we 
did  not  have  as  many  people 
attending  events  as  we 
would  have  liked."  The 
weekend,  for  which  the  Stu- 
dent Council  originally  allo- 
cated $3,000,  reportedly  in- 
curred financial  losses  due  to 
small  attendance. 


over  the  Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge,  the  roundabouit  route 
used  to  approach  the  Pentagon. 
They  stressed  the  importance 
of  linking  arms  and  staying  in 
lines  that  stretched  all  the  way 
across  the  road,  witti  men  on 
the  outsides.  Girls  with  pierced 
earrings  were  advised  to  re- 
move them,  to  prevent  their 
being  pulled  off  in  the  event  of 
a  struggle.  There  were  only  a 
few  policemen  stationed  along 
the  route,  however,  rather  than 
the  armed  paratroopers  the 
radio  had  reported,  and  there 
were  no  outbreaks  of  violence. 
A  helicopter  with  a  man  tak- 
ing moving  pictures  continu- 
ously flew  overhead. 

While  many  stopped  once  the 
march  reached  the  scheduled 
rally  in  the  North  parking  lot 
near  tho  Pentagon,  over  10,000 
went  on  toward  the  building 
itself.  For  a  couple  of  hours 
protesters  milled  around  the 
building  and  climl>ed  up  the 
stairs  of  the  entrance,  directly 
facing  the  military  forces. 
Marchers  used  pink  lumines- 
cent paint  to  spray  peace  mes- 
sages on  the  wall  of  the  Penta- 
gon, and  hoisted  an  NLF  flag 
up  the  steps. 

At  about  6:00  p.m.,  a  crowd 
of  thousands  surged  up  the  left 
side  of  the  Pentagon  toward 
the  building.  It  was  there  that 
fighting  erupted,  as  the  pro- 
testers hurled  themselves 
across  the  line  of  Federal  mar- 
shals and  military  police.  A 
chemical  was  used  to  disperse 
the  crowd,  but  the  surge  for- 
ward continued.  (The  I>efense 
Department  has  denied  any  re- 
port that  they  used  tear  gas). 
Stuart  Liebman  '70.  reported 
hearing  a  sergeant  order  the 
troops  to  put  on  their  gas 
masks  before  the  gas  had  be- 
come evident.  The  military  po- 
lice were  said  to  have  looked 
frightened,  supposedly  because 
they  did  not  want  to  be  pushed 
into  shooting  at  anyone. 

Protesters  at  the  left  side  of 
the  Pentagon  entered  the  build- 
ing and  were  immediately  ar- 
rested. Later  crowds  broke 
through  lines  of  military  police 
up  the  right  stairca.se  at  the 
front  of  the  building.  The  pro- 
testers wore  beate.i  and 
clubbed  indi.'^criminatcly.  Lieb- 
man said  he  had  been  attacked 
and  dragged  by  the  neck  for 
about  25  foot  by  the  military 
police  when  he  protested  the 
beating  of  a  female  demonstra- 
tor. 

That  evening  there  were 
bonfires  lit  and  calls  for  ambu- 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Boston 

At  a  rally  on  Boston  Com- 
mon October  16,  nearly  300 
Boston  area  young  men,  hav- 
ing sent  letters  to  their  draft 
boards  stating  that  they  would 
no  longer  cooperate  with  the 
draft  system,  burned  or  turned 
in  to  various  clergymen  their 
United  States  Selective  Service 
cards. 

These  men  were  committed 
to  Ri'sist,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  people  who  wish  to 
disaffiliate  themselves  from  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

Saturday,  at  the  Washing- 
ton anti-war  march,  it  was  re- 
ported that  those  who  had  re- 
ceived the  draft  cards  turned 
them  in  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. The  Department's  repre- 
sentatives stated  that  the  cards 
would  be  returned  and  that  no 
further  action  would  be  taken. 
There  is  expectation,  howevt?r, 
that  some  of  the  people  in  the 
movement  will  be  singled  out 
for  prosecution. 

The  Justice  I>epartmenfs 
action  was  probably  motivated 
by  the  fact  that  prosecuting 
nearly  3.000  draft  resistors 
(the  approximate  nationwide 
numl>er)  would  be  a  hopeless 
task,  and  by  the  hope  that  hav- 
ing been  once  rebuffed,  the 
resistors  would  give  up  and 
cooperate.  The  movement, 
which  wants  to  fight  the  entire 
concept  of  tho  draft,  intends 
to  back  fully  every  member 
arrested,  with  money  for  coun- 
sel, demonstrations,  and  ap- 
peals, thereby  hindering  the 
required  Federal  court  ma- 
chinery. 

i 

Baird  Appeals 
Guilty  Verdict 
To  High  Court 

By    BENJAMIN    KERNKR 

Tuesday,  October  17th,  Wil- 
liam Baird  of  Hempstead,  N.Y. 
stood  trial  in  Suffolk  Superior 
Court  for  committing  certain 
"Crimes  against  C:iiastity."  He 
was  indicted  for  lecturing  on 
the  use  of  contraceptives  at 
Boston  University  last  April 
6th.  At  that  time  he  had  aLso 
demonstrated  and  distributed 
several  contraceptives,  pub- 
licly violating  the  law.  Fur- 
thermore, Baird  invited  arrest 
in  ordvr  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  ancient  Ma.ssa- 
chusotts  law. 

The  case  for  the  defen.se 
rested  entirely  on  showing  that 
the  constitutionality  of  the 
1878  law  was  questionable  and 
that,  therefore,  the  case  ought 
properly  to  be  tried  in  the 
higher  courts.  Baird's  attorney, 
Joseph  Balliro,  invoked  the 
first,  fifth,  ninth,  and  four- 
teenth amendments,  suggesting 
that  the  state's  ext^rcise  of  the 
law  not  only  violated  the  de- 
fendant's right  of  free  speech 
but  also  abridged  his  rights  o£ 
free  assembly  and  petition. 
Balliro  furthermore  pointed 
out  the  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment which  the  Massachu- 
setts  law  entails: 

"Of     the     twenty  -  one 
states  in  the  country  that' 
have  laws  again.st  this,  the 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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The  Right  to  Demonstrate 

In  its  last  editorial,  the  Justice  suggested  that  tihe  decision 
ci  stud€n'ts  to  picket  the  October  1  dedication  of  the  Rabb 
Graduate  Center  may  have  been  the  product  of  poor  judgment. 
Although  we  raised  the  issues  of  the  financial  repercussions  the 
demonstration  may  have  generated  and  the  manipulative  tactics 
ijse<l  to  encourage  participation,  we  stated  that,  **We  do  not 
condemn  the  pi'^kets  for  exercising  their  right  of  free  expres- 
sion or  question  the  sincerity  of  their  action." 

The  consideration  of  regulations  restricting  and  sanction- 
ing demonstrations  on  campus  has  now  been  brought  before  the 
Administrative  Committee  and  delegated  to  the  University 
Commi-ttee  on  Student  Affairs. 

We  surmise  that  the  Rabb  incident  is  what  prompted  the 
consideration  of  a  measure  whose  purpose  is  to  save  the  Ad- 
ministration from  future  embarrassment.  But  we  must  ask 
ourselves:  "Is  a  generalized  restriction,  effected  over  an  indef- 
inite i>eriod  of  time,  and  applyintj  to  a  large  range  of  actions, 
an  appropriate  response  to  a  single  incident?  Can  an  action 
which  may  be  evaluated  according  to  relative,  practical  criteria 
be  allowed  to  alter  a  right  considered  by  both  the  constituents 
orf  the  Brandeis  community  and  our  society  as  a  whole  to  be 
absolute?"   In  both  cases,  our  answer  must  be,  "No!" 

It  is  likely  that  the  right  to  ^ngage  in  non-violent  protest  is 
as  crucial  to  our  generation  as  the  more  basic  freedom  of  speech 
was  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Living  in  an  age  when 
mass  media  have  re<luced  the  significance  and  impact  of  the 
written  word,  our  arguments,  and  the  arguments  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  effect  social  changes  are  received  seriously  only 
when  accompanied  by  active  demonstrations  of  intent.  Al- 
thougih  massive  protests  have  seldom  been  the  only  way  Bran- 
deis students  could  communicate  with  tl»e  Administration,  we 
recognize  that  there  exijst,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  express  their  reactions  to  major  con- 
cerns of  the  outside  world  in  demonstrations  on  campus. 

While  we  regret  even  the  consideration  of  protest  regula- 
tions by  the  Adminisrtration,  we  must  not  allow  it  to  obscure 
those  instances  when  the  Administration  has  demonstrated 
proper  cognizance  of  our  rights.  The  tentative  rules  published 
by  Dean  Sgan,  postulating  Administration  censorship  of  stu- 
dent-invited speakers,  punishments  accruing  Irom  "slovenly 
dress,"  and  requiring  Administration  approval  of  all  student 
organizations  were  not  included  in  the  Handbook  of  Regula- 
tions distributed  to  students  last  week,  indicating,  we  hope, 
that  they  have  been  dismissed.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  apart 
from  restricting  our  freedom,  such  measures  divert  our  anger 
and  frustration  away  from  the  political  and  economic  issues 
which  should  command  our  attention,  and  toward  peccadilloes 
whose  significance  extends  at  most  to  the  entire  Brandeis 
campus. 

We  hope  thait  the  rules  governing  demonstrations  share  the 
fate  of  the  other  repressive  and  vindictive  regulations  postu- 
lated thus  far  this  year.  It  is  only  consistent  with  the  rational 
tJiinking  already  evidenced  by  the  Administration's  rejection 
of  unfeasible  rules  that  the  present  consideration  be  dismissed. 


Tast    week's    Justice    con-   a  substitute  for  our   activities  the   decision-making  processes 

tained  an  editorial  and  two  let-   against  the  latter,  nor  did  we  of    the    university.    The   farm 

ters  criticizing  S  D.S.  for  dem-   demonstrate  in  order   "to  em-  workers  are  fighting  to  change 

onstrating  at  the  dedication  of   barrass   Rabb   in   front   of   his  the    way    things    are,    becauie 

the  Rabb  Graduate  Center  on   friends."  The  Rabb  family,   as  things  are  that  way  at  their  ex. 

October  1   We  want  to  reply  to   owners  of   Stop   &    Shop,   had  pense.  We  regard  these  th.ngs 

those  criticisms  and  to  restate    repeatedly  refused  to  honor  the  as  aspects  of  one  system  that 

our    reasons    for    holding    the   farm    workers'    boycott.    They  degrades  human  beings  in  many 

demonstration                                  continued     to     purchase     scab  different  ways,  and  that  has  to 

^.?r.w' arguments  were  grapes,  thus  acting  as  strike-  be  fought  by  all  of  us. 
..MTfnri^«rTa/ain  ?he  SDS  breaker^^  We  protested  be-  But,  says  the  Justice,  not  on 
S^inn  m  It  wou?d  hive  ^en  cause,  as  our  leaflet  stated,  we  such  short  notice!  Not  by  sud- 
^nrp  iniroDHate  to  picket  regarded  "the  honoring  of  the  denly  raising  an  issue  to  cr^s 
Son  &ThoD  stores  father  name  of  Rabb  here  today  as  proportions  and  expecting  peo! 
fhnn  the  R-^bb  ded'cltion  (2)  undeserved,  inappropriate,  and  pie  to  respond.  We  regret  that 
The  demon  tration  was  called  indeed  immoral  "  Our  demon-  the  notice  --  two  days  ~  was 
Jn  .hnTnotire  stxation  was  neither  irrelevant  relatively  short.  But  the  Rabb 
JJ.^:  "\^^  •  ,.  ^  ,.  nor  in  bad  taste.  For  Brandeis  dedication  was  announced  in 
SDS  has  been  supporting  the  university  to  honor  a  strike-  the  Gazette  only  three  days  be- 
struggle^  of  m  1  g  r  a  n  t  larm  ^^,.^91^^^  as  a  philanthropist  was  fore  the  ceremony.  We  did  our 
workers  for  over  two  years.  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  r^j^^^  jg  ^^y  SDS  best  to  make  the  issues  known 
Chapters  all  over  JNew  i!.ng-  ^pj^onstrated  "contra  Brandeis  on  campus.  Members  of  the 
land  are  now  supporting  the  University,"  or,  more  correct-  UFWOC  joined  us  in  answer- 
United  ^^^"^^V^^^,^^J^^^^f^^^^^  ly.  against  the  dedication  cere-  ing  questions  prior  to  the  dem- 
....««or..o  ic  simnnr  1  -  j^^j^j^g  onstration.  Participation  de- 
One  lady,  a  guest  at  the  cere-  pended  in  each  case  on  individ- 
monies,  told  picketers  that  "you  ual  decision,  and  each  indi- 
students  don't  know  when  vidual  who  picketed  must 
you're  well  off."  Well,  we  do.  therefore  judge  for  himself 
-,_  ,  -  .  u  *  u  r-;  ,  And  we  also  know  that  farm  whether  his  action  was  ade- 
the  largest  buyers  of  scab  Uiu-    ^^^rkers  aren't.  We  regret  that  quately     considered     before- 

S^"K^''^P/«'"?'^'^Q^«?h™    students   lost   money,    but    can  hand. 

Members  of  Brandeis  SDb  have    ^^^yone  seriously  imagine   that  Those  who  wish  to  consider 

^w'^lu^'^^'^^i^^^^^'P      ^^"^    this   is  the   only   time   the    be-  the   issues   further  —  and  we 

in  Waltham  and  wdcome  addi-    ^^^-^^    ^^    Brandeis     students  think  people  should  —  should 

Vn "Qn£  i^oc  ?n".,H^H  o  iL:,w    ^as    offended    large    donors?  come  to  the  film  showing  Oct. 

4   '       *K     ??rw^i^  4     !S^?.,    o    How    much    money    has    been  30.  There  they  will  learn  that 

from   the   UFWOC   to   show    a    ^-^^held   from   the   University  the   right  of  farm  workers  to 

hJm  about  ine  slriKe  and  to  an-    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  because  of  a  reputa-  unionize  is  not  covered  by  the 

swer  questions.                                ^^^^  ^^^  heavy  use  of  drugs,  or  NLRA;  that  the  minimum  wage 

The  fact  that  we  are  doing    for  beards  and  sandals?  Are  we  for   farm   labor  is  only  $1  an 

all    these    things    does   not,    of  |o  tell  people  to  stop  smoking  hour,     and     that    most    farm 

course,   necessarily    mean   that    p^t  ^r  to  cut  their  hair,  to  pre-  workers  aren't  even  covered  by 

we  ought  to  have  picketed  the    ^ent  the  University  from  losing  this;  and  that  Gov.  Reagan  has 

Rabb     dedication.     Arguments    rnoncy?    Worse    still,    are    we  authorized    and    defended   the 

against     picketing     Rabb     fall   ^ow  to  be  bribed  to  be  silent  use  of  convict   labor   to  break 

into  two  categories  —  that  the    ^^ile  a  strike-breaker  is  hon-  the   strike.   The   United   Slates 

action  was  irrelevant   to  help-    ^red  on  our  campus?  Our  re-  Congress  has  for  30  years  pro- 

ing   the   farm    workers    and    spect,  or  even  our  silence,  can-  tected   the   interests  of  the 

therefore  in  bad  taste,  and  that    not  be  bought,  especially  with  growers    by    refusing    to    pass 

It  hurt  students  because  it  cost    ^irty  money.  any    legislation    in     behalf    of 

the  university  money.                        At  this  point,  somebody  usu-  farm    workers.    Although    the 

As  the  Justice  quite  correct-    ally  says,  well  that's  the  way  growers,  the  Government,  and 

ly    pointed    out,    "the    demon-    all    Universities    are    financed,  the  Rabbs  may  line  up  on  one 

stration    was    launched    contra    Sure  that's  the  way  things  are,  side,    we    think    that    students 

Brandeis    University,    and    not    and    we   object.    We   object    to  should  support  the  farm  work- 

against  the  supermarket  chain."    exploiting    migrant    labor,     to  ers. 

"We  did  not  regard  our  demon-    killing    peasants    in    "Vietnam,  S.D.S.  Committee  to  Aid 

stration  against  the  former  as    and  to  excluding  students  from  Farm  Workers 


Giumarra.  This  support  m 
eluded  publicizing  the  strike 
and  boycott  to  consumers,  ask- 
ing local  merchants  not  to 
stock  Giumarra  grapes,  and 
picketing  Stop  &  Shop  stores. 


Report  of  the  President 


77?^  Five  Year  Plan 


Opinion 


Washington  March 


.Dovid  Cerstel. 


Last  April  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  returned  joy- 
fully from  the  huge  Spring 
Mobilization  in  New  York.  The 
march  there  had  been  an  in- 
tense communal  love  affair  for 
that  was  the  time  of  flower 
power,  when  students  delight- 
edly accepted  blossoms  from 
"Village  hippies.  Without  embar- 
rassment, the  Justice  printed 
the  headline  "Mr.  Soldier,  Stop 
Please,  Have  a  Daffodil,"  in 
huge  type  over  a  photo  essay 
on  the  march. 

This  weekend  the  hundreds 
set  out  for  the  fall  mobiliza- 
tion in  Washington.  Many  had 
doubts  about  going.  "Violence 
was  expected  and  hoped  for  by 
some  resistance  groups  and 
many  students  stayed  home  ei- 
ther because  they  wished  to 
avoid  involvement  or  did  not 
want  to  give  the  resisters  even 
the  tacit  support  that  attend- 
ance would  have  implied.  Also, 
Washington  was  very  far  away 
and  transportation  wa«  expen- 
sive.   Since   many    were    (and 


are)  uncertain  about  the  politi- 
cal effectiveness  of  marching 
they  questioned  whether  par- 
ticipation was  worth  the  price 
they  /.ad  to  pay.  Some  argued 
that  a  march  would  force 
America  to  re-examine  her 
conscience,  remind  her  that  the 
war  which  her  economy  has 
been  absorbing  with  such  case 
was  after  all,  killing  and  de- 
stroying for  what  many  people 
considered  to  be  absurd  and 
brutal  reasons.  Others,  a  very 
few,  suggested  that  the  march 
was  counter-functional.  It  per- 
mitted Johnson  to  identify 
anti-war  sentiment  with  the 
most  unpopular  groups  in 
Ameoican  society  (during  past 
demonstrations  newsmen  had 
taken  pictures  of  only  the  hip- 
piest  looking  kids  in  the  crowd) 
and  implicity  to  equate  a  pro- 
war  stance,  his  stance,  with 
clean  cut,  hard  working  Amer- 
icanism. This  march,  it  seemed, 
especially  served  Johnson's 
purposes.    One    of    its    slogans 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


The  jollowing  is  the  text  oj 
a  working  paper  on  the  five 
year  work  study  option  written 
by  myselj  in  consultation  with 
the  Student  EducatioTwil  Poli- 
cies Committee  and  under  the 
instructions  oj  the  Student 
Council.  As  a  working  paper, 
it  is  to  he  taken  as  the  basis 
jor  discussion,  not  as  a  final 
proposal.  The  working  paper  is 
to  be  submitted  to  a  joint  meet- 
ing oj  the  Stwdent-Faculty  Ed- 
ucational Policies  Committee 
ond  the  Student  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  near  juture,  and 
to  the  trustees  jor  discussion 
and  suggestions  through  the 
four  part  Advisory  Council  on 
University  Affairs.  Suggestions, 
comments,  and  criticisms  jrom 
students,  jaculty^  administra- 
tors, and  others,  would  he  ex- 
tremely welcome  to  aid  in  the 
final  jormulation  oj  an  accept- 
able proposal. 

The  Basic  Proposal 

Essentially,  what  is  proposed 
is  the  creation  of  an  optional 
five  year  formal  program  of 
study,  which  would  include  one 
year  of  either  off  or  on  campus 
work  on  a  project  or  job  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Brandeis 
department,  and  for  Brandeis 
undergraduate  credit,  leading 
to  the  B.A.  degree. 

Mechanics  of  the  Plan 
1.    Procedure  and  Criteria  for 
Approval  of  Program: 

Under  this  plan,  a  junior  in 
good  standing  would  have  the 
option  of  applying  for  a  five- 
year  work-study  program  lead- 
ing to  the  B.A.  degree.  The  stu- 
dent wishing  such  an  option 
must  obtain  the  sponsorship 
of  at  least  one  faculty  member 
in  his  department,  and  the  per- 
mission and  approval  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  is  con- 
centrating. 

Acceptable  programs  may  in- 
clude employment  in  a  full 
time  job  preparation  of  a  re- 
search project,  etc.,  possibly  in- 


cluding additional  courses  at 
Biandeis  or  other  institutions. 
The  department,  in  granting 
approval,  is  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  criteria: 

1.  The  progrrm  must  be  ed- 
ucationally valid. 

2.  The  program  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  student's  ex- 
pressed educational  aims 
and  interests. 

3.  The  program  must  entail 
at  least  the  same  amount 
of  involvement  as  a  full 
two  semester  program  of 
courses. 

4.  The  student  must  be 
judged  qualified  to  han- 
dle the  project  success- 
fully, and  able,  both  edu- 
cationally and  personally, 
to  derive  full  benefits 
from  such  an  experience. 

A  stuuent  must  receive  writ- 
ten approval  from  his  depart- 
ment before  the  end  of  his  jun- 
ior year.  This  approval  must  be 
filed  with  the  registrar's  office 
to  take  effect. 

2.  Credit  and  University  Stand- 
ing: 

During  the  year  in  which  he 
IS  engaged  on  his  project,  the 
student  would  maintain  full 
standing  as  a  matriculated  stu- 
dent in  a  program  culminating 
in  the  award  of  the  B.A.  de- 
gree. He  would  receiv.?,  at  the 
end  of  each  semester  satisfac- 
torily completed,  the  number 
of  credits  equivalent  to  a  full 
semester  of  regular  course 
work.  However,  to  receive  a 
degree  ui.der  this  program,  an 
additional  number  of  credits 
above  and  beyond  the  usual  re- 
quirement, equivalent  to  that 
granted  for  two  semesters  of 
regular  course  work,  would  be 
required. 

The  student  would  be  re- 
quired to  complete  all  regis- 
tration forms  and  return  to  the 
registrar  s  office  by  the  regular 
registration  deadline. 

A  student  may  not  change 
his  planned  project  without  ob- 


-  Morf  in  Pernick 

taining  full  written  approval 
from  the  department  and  fac- 
ulty supervisor  and  without  fil- 
ing this  approval  with  the  reg- 
istrar's office.  In  no  case  can  a 
student  either  change  hiJ^  proj- 
ect or  return  to  a  formal  four 
year  program  after  the  official 
course  change  deadline  A  stu- 
dent may,  however,  if  there  is 
sufficient  cause,  petition  the 
Administrative  Committee  for 
permission  to  re-enter  formal 
courses  after  one  semester  of 
work  on  a  project.  A  student 
granted  such  permission  shall 
be  required  to  complete  an  ad- 
ditional two  semesters  of  full 
course  work  to  receive  the  de- 
gree. 
3.    Grading  and  Supervisi'n: 

The  supervision  and  finding 
of  a  student  under  this  pi  oKJ^^in 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  fac- 
ulty supervisor  of  the  .student, 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  requirements  and  grad- 
ing criteria  shall  be  set  by  the 
faculty  supervisor,  based  on  inc 
specific  projects;  however  the 
requirements  should  include  a 
final  paper  at  the  end  of  each 
semester,  reporting  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  problems  en- 
countered, etc.  In  cases  whore 
the  project  is  directed  towards 
the  completion  of  a  research 
paper  or  other  written  summa- 
tion, a  series  of  smaller  written 
progress  reports  will  be  accept- 
able in  lieu  of  a  first  semester 
paper.  Other  requirements  shall 
include  regular  confe/entes 
with  the  faculty  supervisor 
and/or  a  written  final  evalua- 
tion from  the  student's  employ- 
er, immediate  supervisor,  etc., 
wherever  practicable  and  ap- 
plicable. 

A  student  whose  grade?,  m 
this  program  are  unsatisfactory 
is  subject  to  the  same  action  as 
any  other  regular  undergradu- 
ate student. 

Semester  grades  may  be  ei- 

(CoBtiiuied  on  Page  6) 
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Toward  a  Program  for  Power 

Bf  STEPHEN  M.  ROSE  and  WILLIAM  WHITAKER 

Two  questions  must  be  raised  about  any  political  movement.  The  first  Is  one  of  goals 
—what  is  it  that  the  movement  has  been  organiased  to  accomplish?  The  second  is  one  ot 
•trate^,  of  the  range  of  actual  or  probable  specified  behaviors  to  be  employed  in  pursuit  ol 

***  B^Uck  Power  as  the  rallying  cry  for  a  political  movement  appears  beset  with  a  mean*. 
,  ^..oiJ<,^    ^^  r^^vya,^  «ri*w  miifiiAiiv  f^YPiiiaivp  (Toals.  It  IS  unclear  whether  the  primary 


Whither  ProfccNiT 


More 


Blackness 


.Corolyn  Deon 


-^  BUckVowTr  as  the  rallying  cry  for  a  political  movement  appears  ^esej;  J^«;  « J^^^^  Powe'^r'^U  tLTeadU^nes'Sn^  sfok??y  CarmichLr^'em^rged'as 

ends  dualism,  or  perhaps  with  mutuaUy  exclusive  goals.  It  is  unclear  ;jl*i<^^*J^er  the  p^^^  fu^ost  articulatrspokelman.  £>th  the  black  and  white  commu- 

«oal  of  Black  Power  is  for  the  consumptive  right  to  a.^ig^^r  and  fair  share  c^ the  Am wca^  nHiTrvibrat^  with  exc™^        over  the  "new  direction"   the 

apple  pie,  or  whether  the  ultimate  goal  is  a  total  rejection  of  the  American  mi^le-class  menu  nOies  ^^^^%^^^^^^  taking.    But  in   reality 

T?ie  choice  between  these  goals  is  crucial,  for  upon  it  wiU  depend  the  success  or  faUure  ot  CivU  ^^f^^^^  ^^^^^jJ^^V  alarm.   The  same  burst  of  excitement 

th«*  current  Black  Power  stra- — : TT^       I    and  activity  marked  the  appearance  of  Malcolm  X  six  years 

the  current  Black  power  sira     ^^       ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  they   range    the    players    within    a   |^^j.«^^  ^/^^i^^^gi  figures  both  these  men  were  reprded  by 

Black    Power    represents    a    should    be    given.    Even   then,    faulty  system  with  no  attempt   ^^^  ^j^.^^  ^^^Id  first  with  suspicion,  then  with  resentment  and 
series  of  shifts  in  the  history  of   the   discontented    white   could    to    modify    the    rules    of    me   ^  j     disguised  by  some   ^^  «f  w    f    r    n..hr.i, 

toe  Urgest  American  minority    move  away  to  a  "safe"  neigh-    game.        _   whites  as   a   weak   attempt  at   from  that  of  W.  E.  B.  Dubois. 

group.    The    early    60's    "'"''    --— '     —     -"—'     Ai.^.ini 

rights"   goal  of  social 

l!fo'L^.1^rAHu\^h!ftion^ol  noli-    strength    of    white     r'esi.stance    and    economic    system    in    ims   these  men,  and  the  threat  tney   shook,  wniic  r».meiii;c.iis  u, 

game  theory   terrnmoiogy,  ine  g,j,^j^  ^j  p^^^  cision-making  relative  to  one's   ™es  statements  is  a  real  one.   America    on    the    move    again. 

^rlme  Cour?  dSegaUon  d^^    Uon  ^nd  a   fair^are   of   the    of  the  black  Vietnam  veterans)    Son  for   the   world  of  wrongs  ate^ 

^fll^rf  oTfiQ'iSrrfid   not  mean    nolitical     and     economic     pie.    cannot    accomplish    this    goal    ^^^q  their  race  since  they  first       But  even  if  we  do  accept  this 

ClSlOn    of     1954)     dia     nOl    mean     polUlCai       aiUl       *=>""""V^  ^,^_,:     ^:^i._   .^    ♦k^    r./^lUir-al    ar^n^    or     ._ I^A    ^^   ^hi^   nr^niint^nt    is   a     hUt/^t-ir^al   nor^nArtivr^  ;ind  ;illn\Rr 


'1954)   did  not  mean  political     and     economic     pie.  cannot    accomplish    this    goal  done  their  race  since  they  nrst  But  even  if  we  do  accept  tmi 

;m     in    fact      Integra-  toen    the    push    toward    black  either  in  the  political  arena  or  appeared  on  this  continent  is  a  historical  perspective  and  allow 

.e  ^«    ?.^^l    aV  the   HvU  copiousness    separatism,  and  in  the  streete.   There    are   not  powerful  one.  Coupled  with  the  white  Americans  to  breathe 

^•^'^   **   ^f^!^^Lll^^uent-  '.?^n"Xitt?v  fil^ea^^^^^^  enough    black    troops-it's    as  ^fyth    of    the    Negro's    savage  easy  for  the  moment,  there  are 


mtegratKKi  /»ivil  pnn<arir>ii<in(>ss    seoarattsm.  and  in  tne  sireeis.    xiicrc    aic   i»vv   poweriui  one.  ^^ouiiicu  w»m  v"*-    _ 

tion   as   the   goal    of  ^he   civu  con*cio^«iess^para^^^  enough    black    troops— it's    as   ^yth    of    the    Negro's    savage   easy  for  the  moment,  there  are 

f^^nMi!;^alTtrc    a'lsut^^Thai  ftra^Ly  I^U^We^to ^^^^^  3e  as  that.  .  Spirit    and    strength    that    still   several  issues  within  the  Black 

ly  Pa^'^^h^^f%  ^^^^"''"l J!^^^  nose   InthUsen^^^^  If  political  and  economic  re-    plagues  the  subconscious  of   Power  movement  that  cal    for 

Negroes    needed  .^he    Presence  Pose^ntjiis  sense  oiacKt^  distribution  are  to  be  attained   ^anv  whites,  this  idea  becomes  some  debate.  The  first  consider- 

of  whites  to  provide  them  wim  would  be  ^J^Sajiizing   much  in  f^^^^^^^^^  ^^      to   in-    S^verit^b le  n  ig  h  tma  re.   The   ation    is    the    fact    that    Black 

'^^,%"¥he^  dtSereSce'rS  UalianTje^ a nd'^ather  ethnic  dudTeve';^  thTse  blackVople   ^whTte    UtJe'ral   fs  also  horrified   Power  today,  one  year  after  the 

value.  Their  a*"^'^^^^^^^  ^^^;2j  'ul?J2\jlr.^  ir»    America  nr>t    now    fully    participant    in   kv  the  image  of  violence  such   term  was  resurrected  from  the 

ly.  the  skin  color  of  the  indi-  groups  ^^ave  done  m  Anienca  not    "^w    ruiiy    pari     P  by  ^^|^"^^se       ^^  ^i^d.    Yet.   writings  of  Dubois,   is   rapidly 

vidiial     Negro,     was     momen-  en    route    to    entering    some-  tne    "eneuis    01    uii»        ".    v   ?.".^L*^"i  V,'.  X  „e   whit*,  rnn-   r>,^,M,w   ^i,»mu    t^w^irH    anr.th^-r 


ipani     III  hy    the    image    01   viuienc-c:   au»-»»  icrm    w<<»   rtrauiic^-tc-vi   11  will    ni«5 

country,  an  event  brings  to  mind.    Yet.  writings   of  Dubois,    is   rapidly 

Viauai      iNt^gru,      was      i..'ur...w..      ci»     iv^uw^    /^  ^ . — »     1^'  ' #    iu^n     *u^    9<1v(w«at^o    »f    Black  ^*~- --  nionlr  v«    White  con-  movint?    .il(»nt?    toward    another 

tarily    ignored.    Desegregation    thing  called  "the  mainstream  of    then    the    advocates    01    oiacn. 


an  event  uriiis»  t*^  iiii..v..     -.~-.  wntniBa   v-   ^^w^v^..^,    .-.   x«,,.^.^ 

DiacK   this  mass  Black  vs.  White  con-  moving    along    toward    another 

S'linohcounterV  and   toilets    Wr»ca„  .«.  "  ?»hr/ a.u"/  wU?  hTve   ti"be   [ri^?r^i?.%«t^M"a?io.CdilpiU  IIZ   '^'o'^'S^'Ue^l^'^^'oS; 

^3?^''?'r.?^f2fl'='}^ltr^'"it   .„L"^l '"^on^lr'^^'achT;^    St     f^m     a^ong     ccrtaia   itok*.ly,  despite  countless  thou-  s.x.; 


siKikesmen,    Black   Power   now 
means  revolution. 

It  took  Malcolm  X  at  least 
two  years  to  become  "respect- 
able"  in   the  sense  that  Negro 


S'nTy^lt^Trnrde^Un^S'-to  cou'ld' W' ronsider^ed  "achiiVed  Wght    from     among    c^rtam  gtok.ly.  -"j|J«„«»|'^JJtr,'^ri. 

overtly  reject  the  mystique  of  P<>wer   There  wrauld  simply  be  goal     «  ^'  -   movement    will  cate  complex  that  is  race-rela-  gj^^ely  achieved  acceptance  in 

personal  inferiority   So  long  as  proport.orul   ffPf^"*?*!?"   »'  nrovide  leadership  in  the  con-  lions    in    America,    and    B  ack  f^finner  circles  in  a  matter  ot 

the  acceptance  of  the  myth  of  black   P«<>P  «  Z""^"*   <*/<='f^^„  Struct'""  o" ''>'*^'»*""°"  *"*•  ^"""^  will  lake  its  P'aee  along  '„^„ths.  and.  he  didn't  have  to 

rugged  individualism  prevailed  Sl^^Zlinl  Ind  rS:e"vini^^  in  Tts   operational    strategy    is  with  Garveyisni,  and  the  Mus-  ^^.;^  ^^    ■      i^e  way  that 

the  Negro  appeared  willmg  to  distributing  and  reccing  pa  ^^^^jit^          undecided    and  Urn  Movement  m  the  past  The  Malcolm  or  Jesse  Grey  did.  Oh- 

welah.  sfaTuI  anTpSwer'  Lr'A'^i.X^Cnll^o^d'i;^  criU^l  choice  which  has  to  be  poli 


The  growing  concern  over 
defacto  segregation  in  the 
North,  the  ability  of  Malcolni 
X  to  articulate  the  nature  of 
black-white  relationships  ex- 
istent In  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, and.  finally,  tihe  liberal- 
engineered  "compromise"  sur- 
rounding the  failure  to  seat  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Etemo- 
cratic  Party  delegation  to  the 
1964     Democratic     Convention 


Film  Folly  r: 
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Tutt 


^"W^  * 


/ 


1  ItlCUt 


.Nick  Robkin 


stead,  but  the  key  was  the 
magic  contained  in  the  phrase 
Black  Power.  There  is  not  one 
Negro,  not  a  single  black  per- 
son in  America  who  does  not 
inwardly  respond  to  this  image, 
and  there  is  a  large  and  ever 
growing  number  of  people  who 
are  resi>onding  to  it  outwardly 
and  actively.    I  think  the  lead- 


ariu   aeiivL"iy.    1   unmiv    in*.   iv«v» 

iuon   10   uiu  ^  ^  .         .4     j„  »  HiHartic  form   is   difficult   to  determine.     Obviously,   because  ^^s  of  the  movement  have  a  re- 

1964     Democraiic     Convention  The  degree  of  honesty  in  »^ ^,^f^"*^,^Yec  :„%„  deleted  or  emphasized  by  the  pedant    Less  sponsihility   to    these   people, 

confirm^   The     suspicions     of  one  never  knows  what  f^^*^  ^^Xl    trwhat^x  ent  one  w^^      to  \>elieve  or  rejeot  the  lesson  ^hey  ;>re   the   power   behind 

mrnV^egroes  about  the  bank-  obviously  because  one  never  know,  ^^^^^^^^^.j^^  in  regard   to  documentary  film.   Black  Power,  and  the  response 

ruptcy     involved    in     working  proposed.    Botti  Uiese  ""<=^':^,^"^^^^  4'^ch^eckS^^enesTft  on  the  cutting  room  floor  wi  I  never  they  have  Riven  the  movement 

^th  wh  tes  Whereas  a  scholar's  J^^erences  can  l>e  checKea.  sce^e^  enthralling,  so   graphic  and   has  allowed  it  to  enter  the  sec- 

with  whites.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^?^^?*V  ^      \f  itl?^f  iLTttractive    or  one's  desire  to  refute,  if  rejec-   ond  phase  of  its  development. 

Bogus   Liberal  touching,  that  one's  desire  to  .^^^f^' ^^J'^^^if^urly  i^^^^^^^  .      „  Program  Now! 

With  too  few  exceptions,  the  tion  of  the  ^.^S^^^.^'^.t^lfi^^^^'f  i^.^^^^^  the  state  mental  hospital  for  the  criminally       ^^^^  concerns  me  is  that  .so 

white  liberal  was  all  for  inte-  ^?«„  ^i^*''"^*^^"^  f^  nro     ^^— ^-^ " —-   -  ^^^     res|>onsible     development 

gration— in     another     part     of  ij^^^^f  3;^  Bridgewater.  nj^  pro-  actions    The   doctor  does   not    act    insane    the    role  within  the  movement  has  been 

town;   he   was   all    for   quality  duced    '"^^^^ff  J^.'l\'L^^^^        /^  ^Lis  to  Ust  f^r  the  man  ^      boundary  between  the  inmates  3,,^,^,^     non-existent.     So    far, 

inter-racial    education,    if    his  Massachuset>ts  pertaining  to^ts  PJ-^ceeds  to  iisi  lor  t  ^^    ^^^      ^^^^    ^^   destroyed,  gi.,^,,    p^^..^    j^   concent^atmg 


l^y  i"^^  i;"lXoena\ningTo  iU  ^^"Li's  V{is\^5^r  the  ma^aU  S^ndaVy  between  the  inmates  ^^Z^  ^'l^-^-^^l 

his  Massachuset>ts  pertaining  to  lis  Pfoceeas  10  u^i  lur  u  guards    is   destroyed,  g^     ,^    Power    is   coiicciii.dii,..» 

kids     remained      in      "their"  ^^onesty.    I^gis^tors    an^^  po^-  ^t^^^'X  ''And'you^U^^^^^^  To  mainlafn  this  boundary  t^e  ^^'t^.t^  past.  So  far.  Black  Power 

neighborhood  school.  iticians  have  been  greatly  em  J^f "  ^sks^  ^^^  guards   scmetimes   provoke   in-   ^^   ^he   reiteration   of   injustice. 

Increasingly,    the  white   lib-  ^arrassed  by  lU  assertions  con-  am^at  you  aj^^^rrna^      ^^  ^^^^^     ^     tantrums      A     long   ^  3,^  „^t  really  concerned  about 

eral  was   seen  as  phony,   seU-  cerning    oare    of    the    Bridge  lamate  ^^s     ^  wa^        ^    ...  ^^^^    takes    place    between    a 

ing-out.  and  therefore  not  to  be  water  inmates.  I  don  t  Know  wnerc  lu  g 


place    between    a   ^^^^   past.    Every    child   beyond 
Su^ri-  's^Xni^-r;^  %^.   -'-^^'«r^ubtle.  has  artiV  SHFlS  "''^""  ^"  f:^'\^'^''^  '""^-   ""    "-"'  '''  "'  ''-^  '"'■'"  """'•""-• 


,      -                             .      I-.        4^     h^    VrZi    ^ATirnVrV   I  cuess''  had    not    cleaned    up    his   cell.   HarlTm. "or  Detroit  knows  about 

iv   a<s  a  result  of  the  courage   tic    merbt.     Directed    by    urea  get  it  ne re    1  B"^^       ..,         ^  ^^^.  g^^pd  incessantly  asks  the  the  past:  he  knows  the  meaning 

and  skill  of  young  black  stu-    Wiseman,  it  is  done  in  t*ie  style       It    is    the     juxta^sttion    of  ^"^  f^^^^     ^^e  cell  was  dirty   of  the  word  nigger.  And  so.  I'm 

SentsintheS^outhfandinpart   of  cinema  vente    There   is  no   jpenes  that  ^^^^^^i^i^^  ™¥he  and   won't  it   be   clean   tomor-  not  particularly  impressed  with 

bl?ause  of  the   growing   num-    narration,  nor  is  there  any  im-   Follies     .^^^"^P^^^^'^^^-^fi^  row.  The  inmate's  positive  re-   programs  designed  to  uplift 

bl?  of  African  nations  able  to    position    o<    a    story    Une.    The  scene   following   ^he    interview  r^       ^^            ^^^  ^^  more  oi  ghetto  children  by  teaching 

rfse  UD  against   various  forms    camera  records  what  is  in  front   w»th  the  doctor  is  of  Uie^  m^^^  p  >             questions.  Finally  the  them  Negro  History.  What  hap- 

of    white     Colonialism,     black   of  it.  The  black  and  white  pho-   {"'^ate  being  locked  ina  sou  ^        ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^                 ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^   ^^^   ^^^^^ 

men    began    to    organize    and    tography  is  fine.  The  editing  is  tary  cell  with  one  bari^^^  troUably   and   is   left   stamping  Lppen-s   to  these  children   be- 

nr^laim     their     independence    rhythnac     and     mterest     hold-  dow  and  only  a  peephole  in  ^  ^^^^^,^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^ 

fr(Jm    inferior   sUtus.   The   co-    ing.  It  is  the  content,  however    d(X)r    'The  camera  ^^^f  ^^^  "^  ^^  doubt  the   most   com.pel-  They   may  not  be  able   to  tell 

oi^at  ve^if   too   often  pater-    that    concerns    the    Potjticians  |^an   through   the   p^ole^a^  ^                    ^.^^j,           ^^^  Frederick  Douglass  or 

S^Sic— togetherness     of     the    and  it  is  Uie  content  that  is  the  he  sUnds  alone  against  his  win  ^.^s^  v^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^   Washington  was.  but 

early  60's  was  replaced  by  ra-    most  important  part  of  the  film  dow^  feeding  of  an  inmate    An  ema-  they  can  already  articulate  the 

cfal   pride.    This    shift    in    the   as  a  didactic  effort.                          inmlf^^r^^e^ii^e  the  fact  th^^  ciated  man  who  had  not  eaten  misery   of  being   black  in   this 

bUck^"*mmunity    was   accom-                       Film  Form                      he  is^ick    On^  par^i^ul^^^^^^  'or    three    days    is    offered    the  country  even  if  they  use  only 

tianied  bv  mutual  distrust,  sep-           .      ^,       ^     •            .u   ^   ^u^f   Till  l^^f  inmM/^  (vin  inuallv  as-  ohoice  of  drinking  some  broUi   four  letter  words 

ES  ite^A^at^rtcoTi'r!  ^ir^^:r^zA^  rSiSSS  "^.^sertrre^p^^  ^^^"Ae7d  po^-Si- rr\o%"!i"e^ 

-M^in  goal  and  stra-   FHt' ^ H  "'^^e  H^SS  pSc   ^::^- ^t^o^  ^^^^  ]XJ'^:^i^J'^:^ 

tegy  shifted  from  the  position  of ^^s  P^^^^J^^^.^^.^^^  ^he  mat-  is  functioning,  but  that  it  dete-  How  Honest? 
of  nonviolent  ''^^l^^^^t  to  a  po  k  riorates  in  Bridgewater's  envi-  i„xtaDosition  of  the 
f j.''^?t  r^.?Tf^?S^  r^th^^^  fi^ma^iTes'^Each  major  scene  is  ronment  He  says  that  the  only  ^^^^f^^^^^rnTtrsan/e  ma^ 
\u^  ^^''^^ffiini  vio  ence^  followed  by  a  return  to  the  therapy  he  gets  is  his  tranquil-  ^^^^  ^^.turn  us  to  the  original 
^*?i'' ''"i^r^^X^a!  movem^^^^^^  "Titicut  Follies"  to  provide  lizers.  l>ut  that  the  only  reason  ^eaaretu^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
f ^^u.^Shl  ^ta?us  QuS^  the  c^^t  continuity.  The  first  cut.  is  to  he  gets  excited.  ^^  because  he  ^^fon  ot  o  y^  ^.^  ^^s^ 
^%  ^\^^iimn.tb?  taken  fnS  wh:t  appears  to  be  an  indue-  sees  no  justice  in  his  incarcer  S^^^on^  ^^.  ^„ 
of  change  must  be  taken  into  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  "l^n  are  ation.  The  doctors  sounding  ^^t^^^^^^antiated  and  there- 
account,  .^i^^.^fjnn  ban-  stripped  naked  and  checked  for  like  members  of  the  Fut,ure  '/ "' "director  Wiseman  was  per- 
Under,  the  iniegrat.on  ban  ^^P^  .^^  ^^  concentra-  PsychologisU  of  America,  diag-  f^^/^^^^  ^J  to  ha^e  sb  clo^ly 
ner  of  civil  ^ighU  the  princi  .  p^cedure  is  clear,  nose  him  as  a  paranoid  schizo-  ^aSS  "?^'^^e  two  events.  On 
LVhofoi^Sar^U  (^^  tor ^  A  mane's  interviewed  by ^ a  phrmic^^and  prescribe  more  ^,"'^^t?  hand  Sieii;  ca 
^--.-.^  ;^  4v»«  <<n<w«irintf  order" 


On 

can   be 


KeTX"«lS^oiS^^^^   ^n^^ad^tu'siv^ral^^C^l'^d^  "^!?\trmate  does  not  accept  uiue^^^ubt-^at    the    man's 
:iIS^;^r;'eoK'uld^e  ^aU<^"Hl  wTh^^'^U  the  faot  that  he  is  insane  or  (C<mltnuea  on  Pa,e  7 ^ 
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''The  Opening,"  liquitex  on  canvas  by  Howard  Kanovitz,  is  a  mural  of  lije-size  figures  jrom  the  '*art  world"  including  the  committee  on  acquisitions  jor  the 
apartment-fiouse-gallery  at  180  Beacon  Street. 


415  South 


A  Historical  Review 


Cale  Fox 


Tho  two-phased  exhibition, 
"Synchiomism  and  related 
American  painting,"  and  "Brid- 
get Riley:  drawings,"  which 
opened  at  the  Rose  Art  Museum 
Sunday  and  runs  through  No- 
vember 26,  is  cleverly  comple- 
mentary; where  the  Synchrom- 
ists'  paintings  wax  too  large 
and  diffuse  for  the  eye  to  com- 
mand from  a  single  focus, 
Riley's  drawings  wane  to  a 
scale  which  permits  immediate 
total  perception  and  almost 
simultaneous  response.  Both  in 
Riley's  ascetic  technique  and 
medium,  and  in  the  indulgence 
to  the  viewer's  imagination  of 
the  Synchromists,  the  works 
illustrate   the  evolution  of  art 

from    experiment    to    experi- 
ence. 

Simultaneous  Contrast 

Synchromism,  "with  color," 
evolved  from  a  merging  of 
nineteenth  century  science  and 
twentieth  century  art,  creating 
a  turn  of  the  century  compK)und 
which  Morgan  Russell,  in  1912, 
first  adapted  as  his  style.  Color 
was  no  longer  relegated  to  the 
subordinate  role  in  composition 
but  was  made  sole  agent  of  tex- 
tural  and  spatial  effects  and 
of  delineation  of  figures  and 
forms.  From  the  observation 
that  light  colors  rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  canvas  and  dark 
colors  sink  into  it,  the  first 
Synchromists  postulated  the 
law  of  "simultaneous  contrast," 
laws  of  "harmony  by  contrast," 
and  other  axioms  concerning 
the  effects  on  color  of  a  particu- 
lar environmental  arrangement 
of  colors. 

This  arrangement  of  colors 
by  "contrast  and  analogy"  does 
not  reveal  an  attempt  to  control 
the  perceptual  responses,  but 
rather  the  artist's  appeal  to  the 
imaginative  and  speculative  re- 
sponses of  the  viewer. 

As  in  science,  the  students 
and  followers  of  the  first  Syn- 
chromists often  played  Kepler 
to  their  predecessors'  Tycho 
Brahe.  Bruce  has  distilled  Rus- 
sell's use  of  color  to  delineate; 
by  the  1920's,  in  Bruce's  Forms, 

for  example,  color  coincides 
with  linear  structure.  He  draws 
with  color,  not  with  lines.  The 
sole  agent,  then,  of  the  result- 
ing contrasts  is  intensity  of 
motion  and  diversity  of  depth 


in  his  canvas,  is  color.  Each 
geometric  shape  is  both  an  en- 
vironment and  a  focal  point; 
all  shapes  are  abstracts  of  color. 

TV  Clos€-Up 

The  color  contours  of  Mac- 
donald-Wright,  unlike  those  of 
Bruce,  have  vanishing  points 
beyond  the  frame,  although 
within  the  perimeter  of  the 
imagination.  Although  the  de- 
lineated figures  or  forms  are 
composed  of  completed  pieces 
of  color,  the  whole  of  the  can- 
vas strains  at  the  seams  of  the 
frame  and  seems  to  have  fal- 
len partially  overboard.  Mac- 
Donald-Wright  builds  on  the 
basic  observation  of  the  rela- 
tive buoyancy  of  lighter  colors 

(mentioned  above)  on  the  can- 
vas. The  rising/receding  move- 
ments are  dependent  upon  jux- 
taposition and  alternation  of 
the  colors.  In  Wright's  work 
there  is  a  sense  of  infiniteness, 
not  of  incompleteness  as  in  Rus- 
sell. Each  segment  of  color  is 

an  entity  contributing  to  the 
delineation  of  the  whole.  Be- 
cause the  principles  of  arrange- 
ment of  color  are  not  abstracted 
geometrically,  as  in  Bruce,  the 
Macdonald-Wright  canvas  gives 
the  sensation  of  the  focus  of  a 
TV  camera  zoomed  in  for  a 
close-up.  One  can  imagine,  as 
one  looks  at  a  small  portion  in 
detail,  what  lies  beyond  the 
arbitrary  limit  of  the  frame. 

Whether  large  or  small  in 
area,  the  canvases  of  the  Syn- 
chromists exhibit  on  interplay 
of  form  and  color  which  the 
eye  cannot  immediately  un- 
scramble. Response  trails  after 
perception. 

Riley's  Scale 

As  a  complement  to  the  Syn- 
chromists' paintings,  Bridget 
Riley's  drawings  are  tuned  in 
to  black  c«nd  white.  The  criteria 
of  color  movement  and  delayed 
response  are  replaced  by  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  values.  Scale  is 
Riley's  criterion  for  art.  For  a 
specific  effect,  Riley  sets  limits 
in  medium,  color,  size  and 
works  within  these  impositions 
to  distill  her  moving  drawings 
in  black  and  white.  If  the  ten- 
sions or  movements  or  ambigui- 
ties of  these  drawings  astound 
the  eye,  tease  it,  scatter  the 
focus  symmetrically  to  the  cor- 
ners of  the  work,  they  always 
demand  and  elicit  an  immedi- 
ate response,  a  total  visual 
grasp.  Response  to  Riley's 
drawings  rides  hard  on  the 
heels  of  perception.  Set  in  a 
vast  and  vacant  white,  deep 
within  the  frame,  the  drawings 
challenge  the  eye  to  glance 
from    the    drama,    to    deviate 


from  the  strictly  limited  area 
of  response. 

Riley  provides  studies,  notes, 
and  calculations  for  this  series 
of  drawings  so  that  we  are  able 
to  anticipate  her  geometric 
solution  to  a  problem  in  per- 
ception. Often,  the  only  change 
she  makes  is  in  scale.  Riley 
appreciates  the  limits  of  the 
eye;  and  through  her  ascetic 
whittling  methods  she  reaches 
the  scale  within  which  a  work 
can  command  a  particular  re- 
sponse. 

In  both  Riley  and  the  Syn- 
chromists, there  is  an  inverse 
relation  between  the  applica- 
tion of  theory  and  the  evoca- 
tion of  response.  Riley  ekes  out, 
through  complex  geometric 
machinations,  an  almost  simul- 
taneous reaction  to  her  art;  the 
Synchromists,  through  experi- 
ments within  static  postulates 
of  color  theory,  provide  a  pro- 
vocative canvas. 

Washington 

(Continued  jrom  Front  Page) 
lances  from  an  organizational 
platiorm  of  the  Mobilization 
Committee  in  a  nearby  park- 
ing field.  The  skirmishes  con- 
tinued even  after  the  demon- 
sitrators  were  granted  a  permit 
to  remain  until  midnight  Sun- 
day. There  was  no  accurate  to- 
tal Off  how  many  protesters 
were  injured  or  arrested,  but 
both  figures  were  estimated  to 
be  in  the  hundreds. 

One  hundred  Brandeis  stu- 
dents travelled  by  chartered 
bus,  leaving  at  1:30  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  two  and  a  half  hours 
behind  scheduie.  The  delay 
arose  because  the  bus  drivers 
refused  at  first  to  drive,  report- 
edly due  to  political  objections. 
Once  persuaded,  they  picked 
up  students  from  Cambridge 
and  proceeded  to  Brandeis.  The 
three  buses  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington at  10:15  Saturday. 

The  Brandeis  bus  left  Wash- 
ington a  little  after  10  p.m. 
Saturday,  but  several  students 
remained  at  the  Pentagon  for 
the  night.  Paul  Springer  '68  had 
to  be  brought  to  the  hospital 
in  order  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  gas  used  at  the 
march  Saturday.  One  other 
Brandeis  student,  Ron  Shuffler 
'68,  also  sustained  injuries. 

Another  development  during 
the  nig!ht  was  the  seeming 
change  in  attitude  of  some  of 
the  MPs.  While  a  few  demon- 
strators yelled  "Fascist  pigs" 
at  them,  many  tried  talkmg  to 
them  and  attempted  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  were 
wrong  about  the  war.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  they  were 
successful  to  a  degree:  at  least 
two  MPs  allegedly  deserted  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  demon- 
strators. 


180  Beacon 

A  Contemporary  Preview 

By  DICK  GOLDBERG 

The  photograph  at  the  top  of  this  page  is  not  the  "gala 
preview"  at  180  Beacon  Street  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art  Friday  evening;  it  is  an  artist's  conception 
of  v/hat  an  opening  looks  like.  More  exactly,  it  is  a  model  of 
what  an  opening  should  like,  and  Friday,  at  180  Beacon,  every- 
one— from  artist  to  champagne  butler  to  opening  nighters  — • 
did  his  best  to  live  up  to  that  model. 

Avant-gardians 

The  women  were  dressed  in  plastic  mini-skirts,  pant- 
dresses,  hip-length  silver  boots,  and  battery-controlled  flashing 
earrings,  with  an  occasional  mundane  eocktail  dress.  ("Doesn't 
she  know  what  to  wear  to  a  'gala'?")  The  men,  as  ordered  by 
the  invitations,  came  in  black  tie  (and  the  necessary  acces- 
sories) except  for  a  few  really  daring  avant-gardians  who 
made  the  scene  in  motorcycle  jackets  and  imitation-Mao  formal 
wear.  Everyone  was  dressed  for  an  unusual  affair. 

And  180  Beacon  is  not  the  usual  gallery.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
seventeen-story  apartment  building  in  which  its  owner.  Max 
Wassermann,  has  housed  his  collection  of  post-war  art.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  building  is  through  an  enclosed  sculp- 
ture court,  which  contains  major  pieces  of  sculpture  such  as 
Roy  Lichtenstein's  enamel  on  steel  abstract  called  Wall  Ex- 
plosion III,  and  an  intricately  carved  bronze  Pomodoro  column, 
in  the  lobby  a  huge  Alexander  Calder  mobile  sways  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  keeping  watch  over  smaller  pieces  such  as 
Morellet's  Sphere-frames.  From  there  on  it  is  17  floors  of  op, 
pop,  minimal,  and  action  art  by  Wesselmann,  Warhol,  Indiana, 
and  140  others. 

Terrace-dancing 

And  17  floors  of  an  apartment  building  are  a  marvellous 
place  to  throw  an  art-party.  To  make  things  festive,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Art  put  art  films  on  the  third  floor,  a 
psychedelic  liglit  ^ow  in  three  seventh-floor  apartments,  a 
couple  of  orchestras  for  terrace-dancing  on  the  tenth  and 
fourteenth  floors,  and  stocked  most  of  the  remaining  floors  with 
champagne. 

With  all  that,  one  almost  didn't  have  time  to  study  Rosalyn 
Drexler's  Me  and  My  Shadow — a  portrait  of  a  man  whose 
body  and  shadow  are  barely  distinguishable.  There  was  hardly 


An  untitled  composition  by  Arman  makes  use  of  wood,  acrylic, 
a  shoe,  and  a  mirror.  The  work  forms  pari  of  the  180  Beacon 
Collection  of  Contemporary  Art. 

more  than  a  moment  to  reflect  on  Larry  Rivers'  Dying  and 
Dead  Veteran,  a  painting  which,  though  completed  in  1961, 
still  retains  its  macabre  freshness.  And  as  one  rushed  by  the 
kinetic  sculptures  such  as  Nicholas  Schofifer's  Microtcmps,  the 
thought  of  frenzied  movement  without  purpose  may  have  pop- 
ped into  one's  mind  for  a  second. 

Ideally,  seeing  the  Wassermann  collection  should  be  like 
taking  home  a  wing  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  living 
w:th  it  for  a  while.  And  that  is  exactly  what  it  will  be  like  for 
the  residents  of  the  113  luxury  apartments  when  the  building 
is  rented.  For,  except  for  the  Boston  socialites  and  New 
York  and  European  jetsetters  who  partied  there  Friday  night, 
the  only  public  showing  took  place  in  the  form  of  one  dollar 
tours  Saturday  afternoon. 
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The  October  3rd  issue  of  the 
Justice  contained  a  pleasantly 
lucid   article   by   Nick   Rabkin 
which    attempted    to    describe 
the  difference   between   politi- 
cal   activism    in    the    classical 
tradition    and    the   awkwardly 
visible  group  of  seemingly  apo- 
litical individuals  variously  re- 
Jerred  to  as  "hippies"  or  "Free 
Americans."   The   article  dealt 
with  the   increasingly   popular 
(that    is,    increasingly    under- 
stood)    idea    that    efforts    to 
change    aspects    of    a    system 
while   continuing    to    work    in 
terms  of  that  given  system  are 
essentially   fruitless.   Any   sys- 
tem   immediately     defines    all 
situations  related   to   that   sys- 
tem  as  a  black  line  on  a  sheet 
of   white   paper    organizes   the 
space  of  the  paper  in  terms  of 
that  line.  Thus,  the  only  effec- 
tive  method   of   changing   cer- 
tain aspects  of  a  system,  not  to 
mention  the  system,  is  to  trans- 
cend the  system.  For  example, 
in  order   to  change  the  politi- 
cal system  of  the  U.S.,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  act  in  a  manner  which 
the  system  would  define  as  be- 
ing •apolitical."  . 

The    argument   presented   in 
Mr.   Rabkin's    article    held    to- 
gether  until    he   attempted    to 
explain  why  the  ideas  and  sys- 
tem represented  by  "Free 
Americans"    are    phenomenon 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
argument  that  the  "Free  Amer- 
icans" represent  a  viable  and 
socially  valuable  alternative  to 
the  present  system  transcended 
the   arguments  of   the   present 
system  —  until  faced  with  the 
problem  of  why  the  alternative 
presented  itself  at  this  point  in 
time,  and  not  some  other  point. 
This  article  will  attempt  to  il- 
luminate   the    nature    of    this 
failure  to   transcend;   and   un- 
derline the  crucial  importance 
of  that  failure,  for  it  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  tenacity  and 
growth  of  the  present  system. 
More  important,  the  argument 
floundered  at  precisely  the 
point  at  which  the  present  sys- 
tem begins. 

Mr.    Rabkin    answered    the 
question  of  "why  now"  by  pos- 
iting the  idea  that  only  during 
the     twentieth     century     have 
men  been  able  to  transcend  the 
physical     necessity     to     work. 
Only  in  the  twentieth  century 
have   men   reached   a   level   of 
technological  competence  which 
has   the    potential    for    freeing 
them  to  expend   their  produc- 
tive   resources    in    an    individ- 
ually, as  well  as  economically, 
constructive  fashion.   And,  the 
need  to  work  has  presented  an 
inescapable,    insurmountable 
constraint  because  *'.  .  .  work 
[is]    necessitated    by    simple 
scarcity  of  necessities." 

Repeated    use    of    the    word 
^•transcend"    is   purposeful  be- 
cause the  need  to  transcend   a 
given  situation   implies   an  in- 
herent contradiction  within  the 
situation.   It  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  structure  which  iso- 
lates   two     or    more    integral 
functions    one    from    another, 
thereby   destroying  the   mean- 
ing of  the  functions.  The  gen- 
eralized   phenomenon    which 
must  be  transcended  by  an  in- 
dividual  living   in    the  U.S.    is 
the   separation   of   desire   froni 
fulfillment,   the   destruction   of 
passion.   Passion  refers  to   the 
powerful  struggle  within  an  in- 
dividual as  he  attempts  to  com- 
prehend the  personal  meaning 
of  desires  which  have  no  ful- 
fillment;   desires    which    exist 
eoterminously  with  the  impos- 
sibility of  fulfilling  the  desire; 
and /or  desires  which  are  their 
own  fulfillment.  Western  civili- 
zations and  all  technologically 
advanced  civilizations   attempt 
to  isolate   desire    (drive)   frorn 
fulfillment    (goal);   flash,   book 
psychology.  It  is  the  functional 
impact  of  this  isolation  which 
provides  the  basis  for  the  ex- 
pansive power  of  technological 
civilization    and    the   basis    for 
the  continued  bondage  of  most 
men  to  the  present  systeni. 

•*.  .  .  Work  (is)  necessitated 
simply  by  scarcity  of  neces- 
sities." Traditionally,  scholars 
have  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
those  who  emphasize  the  rela- 
tivity of  such  terms  as  "simple 
scarcity"     and     "necessities. 


How  Can  I  Keep  from  Singing? 


By  BLIND   ORANGE  JULIUS 


But,  this  relativity  operates  on 
two  different  levels.  Simple 
scarcity  and  necessity  are  de- 
fined by  comparing  two  situa- 
tions or  objects;  one  represents 
abundance  or  luxury  relative 
to  another  which  represents 
scarcity  or  necessity.  Simul- 
taneously, these  two  terms  are 
relative  among  differing  cul- 
tures; scarcity  and  necessity  in 
the  U.S.  obviously  possess  dif- 
ferent qualities  from  the  coun- 
terpart of  each  in  Malaya.  The 
drive  to  surpass  scarcity  and 
necessity  is  faced  with  an  in- 
finitely regressing  goal. 

Thus    the    system    is    struc- 
tured so  that  increasing  num- 
bers of  individuals  continually 
increasing  their  ability  to  pos- 
sess necessities  are  increasingly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  system  of 
technological     progress.     First, 
desire  is  isolated  from  fulfill- 
ment.  This    isolation    provides 
the  foundation  for  the  process 
of  repetitive  fulfilling  of  goals 
while  leaving  drive  unfulfilled. 
This  bifurcation  creates  an  in- 
finite spiral  to  feed  technologi- 
cal progress.  Second,  the  valid- 
ity of  Uie  comparative  process 
is  established  in  terms  of  cul- 
tural  relativity   and   the  rela- 
tivity of  any  given  position  vis 
a    vis   another   given    position. 
This  dynamic  process  of  meas- 
uring   an    "objective"    position 
against  any,  or  all,  other  "ob- 
jective" positions  provides  the 
drive,  the  motive  force,  which 
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Although  not  a  financial  suc- 
cess,  the  Fifth   Brandeis  Folk 
Festival  was  musically  one  of 
the  best  that  Brandeis  has  yet 
hosted.  The  dates  for  the  Fes- 
tival  had    unfortunately   been 
set    before    the    dates    for    the 
March  on  Washington  and  the 
Paul   Butterfield   concert  were 
generally    known,    and    these 
events  made  large  inroads  on 
Festival   attendance.   This  was 
too    bad,    because    considering 
the  limited  amount  of   money 
made    available    to    them,    the 
Festival      Committee      did      a 
quite  creditable  job  in  putting 
together  the  two  concerts  and 
three  workshops  that  made  up 
the  Festival. 

Although  the  music   got  off 
to   a    relatively   slow   start    in 
the  Friday  night  concert  with 
the    uninspired,    if   technically 
fine,   performance  of  the   Sil- 
verleaf  Gospel  Singers,  things 
soon  picked   up  with   the   ap- 
pearance of  Chris  Smithers,  a 
local  blues  singer,  who  proved 
excellent   both    instrumentally 
and  vocally,    especially  in  his 
concluding      song,      "Titanic," 
done  in   a   John   Koerner-like 
narrative  style.  The  next  per- 
former,   Judy     Roderick,    has 
long  been  one  of  the  foremost 
woman    blues    singers    in    the 
country,    and    amply    showed 
why  Friday  night,  particularly 
in  a  beautiful  slow  version  of 
"Jackson"      (Nancy     Sinatra's 
bomb).  In  the  second  half,  the 
applause    was   tremendous   for 
Rev.  Gary  Davis,  who,  as  usual. 


put  on  a  brilliant  performance 
on     guitar     and     harmonica, 
shouting  his  way   through  "If 
I    Had     My    Way,"     "Twelve 
Gates  to  the  City,"  and  others 
of  his  well-known  songs.  Per- 
haps     the      most      interesting 
group  of  the  evening,  however, 
was  the  Rowan  and   Grisman 
Band.  Led  by  the  song-writing 
and    singing    of    Pete    Rowan 
and  the  mandocello  (a  guitar- 
sized  electric  mandolin)   play- 
ing    of     Dave     Grisman,     the 
.group  proved  to  have  the  po- 
tential of  becoming  really  good, 
wifh  a  bit  more  practice  and 
perhaps  a  drummer. 

The  Saturday  night  concert 
was  a  success  right  away  with 
the   versatile   Tony   and   Irene 
Saletan    performing    songs    of 
all    sorts    and    in    many    lan- 
guages,   immediately    followed 
by   a   lusty   Scots  singer-song- 
writer   named    Matt    McGinn, 
whose   humorous    songs,   often 
set  to  well-known  tunes,  such 
as   "Yellow   Submarine;"    won 
him  great  applause.  The  Pen- 
nywhistlers,  seven  housewives 
with    remarkably    pure   voices 
and  complex  harmonies,   then 
appeared,  singing  a  number  of 
Eastern  European  songs,  as  well 
as  an  anti-wer  poem  by  Bertolt 
Brecht,   marking   the   occasion 
of   the   Marc*).    In   the   second 
half,     Michael      Cooney     was 
called  back  for  a  well-deserved 
encore    after    proving    his    in- 
strumental   versatility    on 
twelve-string      guitar,      banjo, 
and  harmonica,   and  his  vocal 


adeptness  on  songs  that  ranged 
everywhere      from      Shaker 
hymns   to  Leadbelly    blues   to 
song-stories.  The  big  event  of 
the  evening,  however,  was  the 
Chambers  Brothers,  who  were 
wisely    allotted    over   an   hour 
and  a   half  to  perform  before 
the    blue    law    curfew.    They 
sang  a  mixture  of  Gospel,  rock, 
and    rhythm    and    blues    with 
tremendous    ability    and    exu- 
berance,   and    concluded    with 
a  twenty  minute  venture  into 
psychedelic  rock  called  "Time 
Has  Come  Today,"  which  was 
as   good   as   some   of   the   best 
coming  out  of  the  West  Coast. 
The   workshops   during   Sat- 
urday    afternoon     were     well 
conducted,      particularly      the 
Children's  Concert  with  Tony 
Saletan    and    Michael    Cooney. 
The  Festival  was  certainly  an 
aesthetic  success,  and  hopefully 
the  Committee  will  have  more 
money  to  work  with  and  a  bet- 
ter   weekend    to    perform    on 
next  year. 


Rock  Comes  of  Age 


Death  and  the  Doors 


This    is    an    article    on    two 
albums  by   the   Doors.   It  does 
nut  claim  to  be  a  music  review, 
nor  will  it  attempt  any  sort  of 
musical  analysis  per  se.  It  will 
be    concerned    with   what    the 
Doors   have  to   say   and  what, 
perhaps,  their  saying  it  Implies. 
It  was  Shuman  who  said,  in 
a     recent     Justice,     that     the 
Beatles,  Dylan,  the  Doors,  and 
others    "sing    position    papers. 
Political  content  here  —  peace, 
freedom,      justice."       (Justice, 
p  3,  Oct.  3)   This  is  true,  but 
far  from  the  whole  story.  The 
idea    of    the    "position    paper 
applies  to  art  (and  art  is  what 
these    groups    and    others    are 
turning   out,   people— let's   ad- 
mit   it)    only    in    abstract,    in 
order    for    a    work    of    art    (a 
song)    or  an  exhibit  of  works 
of  art  (an  album  or  series  of 
albums)    to    be    considered    a 
"position  paper"    in  the  sense 
that  Shuman  means  it,  it  must 
be  involved  with  the  revision 
of  previous  norms  in  its  genre. 
It  must  revise  our  thought  in 
an  artistic  sense  as  well  as  say, 
the  early  Dylan  has  succeeded 
in   revising    our    thought    in   a 
political    sense.    If    you    think 
that    you    thought    the    same 
things   about   politics    in    19bJ 
and  1964  as  you  do  now,  you 
haven't  listened  well  to  songs 
like  "My  Back  Pages"  or,  for 
that  matter.  It's  All  Right  (I'm 
Only  Bleedin'). 

So  that's  the  question.  How 
is  rock,  or  specifically  the 
Doors,  going  to  succeed  at  de- 
veloping an  artistic  language? 
What  will  be  the  parameters 
of  that  language;  how  will  it 
deal  with  life  and  the  ear  h? 
Here  we  can  start  talking 
about  what  the  Doors'  songs 
are  saying. 

The  group  is  preoccupied 
with  death  and  love,  in  that 
^rder.  The  Doors  see  these  two 

possibilities  as  J"*'"^^^!^  ..^^Z 
lated  (as  do  other  authorities 
whom  I  could  name).  They 
.^mbolize  and  ritua  i^  these 
IWo  acts  (dying  and  Toving), 
and  arc  in  the  process  of 
building  an  at  least  rudiment- 
ary aesthetic.  Let  us  consider 
the  minor  concern  first. 

Love  is  seen  as  escape,  but 
escape  no  more  ^^^^^l^^^^^X 
mate  to  the  escape  «£ord%^^ 
affUiclcd   man   by   death,    ihe 


By  HOWARD  WINANT 

lover  intent  on  death  (suicide? 
murder?)    or  reconciled  to  the 
meaninglessness     of     fhought, 
seeks  a  temporary  haven  from 
grief    through    love.    Consider 
"The  Crystal  Ship:" 
Before  you  slip   into  uncon- 
sciousness 
Td  like  to  have  another  kiss 
Another,   flashing   chance   at 

bliss  ... 
are     the     opening     lines.     Or, 

later  on: 
Oh  tell  me  where  your  free- 
dom lies 
The    streets    are    fields    that 

never  die 
Deliver  me  from  reasons  why 
You'd  rather  cry.  I'd  rather 

fiy- 

And  in  "fly"  you  have  the  per- 
fectly turned  pun:  the  speed 
crystal,  setting  us  out  on  the 
reasonless  sea  which  is  living, 
and  the  flight  from  the  very 
same  irrationality  which  death 
offers  us.  Love  is  the  tempo- 
rary expedient,  as  are  drugs 
(though  in  a  different  sense). 
We  ask  for  love,  prepare  for 
pain,  and  await  inevitable 
death.  This  theme  echoes 
throughout  the  Doors'  work. 
"Soul  Kitchen,"  with  its  sex- 
ual imagery,  does  no  more 
than  this.  The  hero  (or  the  1 
of  the  song,  at  any  rate)  asks 
for  love,  knowing  well  that 
though  he  may  submerge  in  its 
s^a,  he  will  surface  again  all 
too  soon.  Thus  the  meaning  of 
the  vital  line  "Learn  to  for- 
get "  To  remember,  to  remem- 
ber that  love  is  a  small  and 
temporary  act,  which  frees  one 
from  one's  tragic  individuality 
only  for  a  few  seconds:  that  is 
the  worst  knowledge  on  earth. 
Learn  to  forget. 

Once  knowing,  one  forgets 
very,  very  briefly.  To  that  ex- 
tent, one  can  love.  The  conse- 
ouence  of  love  is  similarly  de- 
termined: it  is  fparaliom 
Thus,  the  last  words  in  Ihe 
End." 

This    is    the    end,    beautiful 
friend.  .  . 

This    is    the    end,    my    only 
friend,  the  end. 

It  hurts  to  set  you  free,  but 
you'll  never  follow  me  .  .  . 

The  end  of  laughter,  and  soft 

lies.  .  .    ,  ., 

The  end  of  nights  we  tried  to 

die. 
This  is  ihe  end. 


Here  we  are  in  deeper  yet. 
The  idea  of  escape  through 
love,  which  becomes  tempo- 
rarily equivalent  to  the  idea 
of  escape  through  death,  is  at 
once  a  kind  of  death  which  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  a  "soft 
lie."  Rejection  and  refutation 
of  these  two  thoughts  is  found 
only  in  real  death.  Thus  the 
hero  has  two  choices,  once  he 
"remembers:"  he  may  kill 
himself  or  he  may  kill  his 
love.  "The  End"  is  not  a  song 
about  rejection;  it  is  about 
killing.  Love  is  a  service  sta- 
tion (and  pissoir)  on  the  high- 
way of  death. 

We  have  the  synthesis  in  a 
song  on  the  Door's  second  al- 
bum,Strange  Days.  First  verse: 
Unhappy  girl,  left  all  alone, 
Playing  soUtarie,  playing 

warden  to  your  soul. 
Yoii  are   locked   in  a   prison 

of  your  own  devise. 
And  you  cant  believe 
What  it  docs  to  me 
To  see  you. 
Crying. 

To  be  alone  (as  one  always 
is)  and  alive,  is  to  cry.  The 
hero  tells  the  girl,  "Don't  miss 
your  chance  to  swim  in  mys- 
tery." If  she  takes  the  chance, 
she  will  drown  in  the  sea  of 
life,  never  to  surface,  never  to 
be  alone. 

Why    the   death    theme?    Or 
better,    what    is    the    thinking 
behind    the    Doors'    variations 
on  the  death-wish?  Camus,  we 
remember,  attempted  to  prove 
that    to    be    ultimately    alone 
precluded,    rather   than    neces- 
sitated, suicide.  The  Doors  ig- 
nore  both  the   fallacy    (which 
is  that  man  has  no  free  will  if 
he  continues  to  live  after  real- 
izing  what    Sisyphus   realizes) 
and    the    argument    made    by 
Camus    in    favor    of    life.    To 
them,   death   is   simply   a   uni- 
versal given  (which  is  a  strong 
argument  in  itself),  when  com- 
bined with  their  realization  of 
the    horror    and    loneliness    of 
freedom,    the   choice   of  death 
becomes   a    virtue.    "Take    the 
highway    to    the    end    of    the 
line  .  .  .  Take  a  journey  to  the 
bright    midnight."    When    you 
reach    your    exit    you    get    off. 
The    Doors    argue    for    .self-de- 
termination, for  free  will,  and 
they      build      their      argument 
(Continued  on  FAge  7) 


When 

you've  had 

cafeteria 

and  dining 

room  food 

up  to 

here . . . 

come  here. 


This  is  a  delightful  place, 
with  lots  of  warmth,  atmos- 
phere and  wonderful  food. 
We  feature  steak  served 
6  delicious  ways  and  broiled, 
stuffed  lobster.  Not  to  mention 
other  great  seafood.  Crisp 
salads.  Knockout  desserts. 
We  have  imported  and 
domestic  draught  beers,  too. 
Along  with  exotic  cocktails, 
In  case  you're  so  inclined. 
What's  more,  we're  practically 
just  around  the  corner.  With 
all  the  free  parking  you 
can  use. 

Come  soon  . . .  even  if  you're 
not  out  to  impress  someone 
special.       cTT/ 
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Batrd  Trial 


(Contimued   from  Fr»nt  Page) 

maKLinum  punishment  is 
one  /ear  in  jail  and  a  fine. 
"I  would  point  out  that 
this  statute  carries  a  pen- 
alty of  five  years  as  a  fel- 
ony. 

"A  vicious  assault  and 
battery  is  punishable  by 
2^  years.  To  subject 
somebody  to  five  years 
for  violation  of  Uiis  statute 
ts  patiHilly   cruel  and   un- 

Hie  doft*tiSi?  advanct\i  sev- 
eral ar^udUMUs  o t  h  o  r  than 
ii\e^  abt^vo-s rated  canstitutional 
oiu^i  Bv^Uiro  poinu\l  out.  for 
one.  tiiut  the  prest*tit  law  ^ov- 
ernui4j;  distributioa  of  birtli 
c\>ii*.rjl  devices  is  *" vague  and 
uncertjiin  and  incapable  of  ap- 
plication.** While  doctors, 
nuries,  and  plvanuacists  are 
allowed  to  sell  contraceptive 
devices  (to  married  people 
only),  the  manufacture  of 
sucii  devices  is  prohibited  by 
law.  *  Where  do  they  get 
them?"  asked  Baird's  attorney. 

Tlie  state  presented  two  wit- 
nesses, employees  of  the  Bos- 
ton police  department,  who 
confirmed  that  Baird  had  acted 
in  violation  of  the  law.  Assist- 
ant District  Attorney  Joseph 
Nolan  denounced  moral  de- 
generacy and  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  more  rigidly  en- 
forced chastity  law.  At  one 
point  in  his  case,  Nolan  raised 
the  rhetorical  question:  "Why, 
if  this  (the  "Crimes  against 
Chastity")  law  can  be  taken 
off  the  books,  can't  the  laws 
against  fornication  and  adult- 
ery likewise  be  removed?", 
implying  that  if  Baird  were 
acquitted,  there  would  be  noth- 


ing to  prevent  the  dissolution 
of  other  laws  governing  sexual 
behavior.  Baird  nodded  his 
head  ironically,  in  agreement. 
The  state  attorney  closed  his 
speech  demanding  that  the 
judge  pronounce  Baird  guilty. 

Having  listened  to  both 
sides.  Judge  Macauley  with- 
drew to  his  chamber  with  sev- 
eral volumes  of  the  court's 
records.  Precedents  upholding 
tlie  law  were  set  in  1917  and 
1937.  On  returning  to  the 
courtroom  he  pronounced 
Baird  guilty  as  charged.  The 
judge  granted  Balliro's  appeal 
that  the  case  be  tried  before 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  and  deferred  passing  a 
sentence  until  the  case  had 
been  heard  in  that  court. 
Baird  was  released  on  pers«3nal 
cognisance,  pending  further 
trial. 

About  125  students  showed 
up  at  the  courthouse  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  trial.  However, 
only  about  twenty  could  ob- 
serve the  proceedings  since  a 
small  trial  room  was  chosen. 
Baird  at  one  point  commented 
that  it  was  unfair  that  officials 
chose  such  a  small  room,  and 
had  also  apparently  removed 
seats  in  the  room  to  permit 
fewer  people  inside. 

At  about  1:45,  Baird  left  the 
courtroom  durin?  a  recess  and 
was  loudly  applauded  by  the 
group  gathered  nearby.  Sev- 
eral Brandeis  students  were  in 
attendance  at  the  trial  and  in 
the  group  assembled  outside 
the  trial  room.  Baird  expressed 
appreciation  to  some  of  them 
for  the  endorsement  the  Bran- 
deis Student  Council  unani- 
mously gave  to  his  fight  against 
the  "Crimes  Against  Chastity" 
laws. 


Work-Study 

(Coniimied   frrnn  Front  Page) 

ther    letter    grades   or  '  'S"    or 

The  Mechanics  EKplained 

The  main  problem  encoun- 
tered by  schools  which  have 
adopted  work  study  plans  has 
been  that  of  assuring  educa- 
tionally and  personally  valid 
and  meaningful  projects.  The 
proposed  system  handles  this 
problem  by  making  the  system 
voluntary  and  subject  to  de- 
partmental approval  and  su- 
pervision. Those  students  who 
are  not  interested  in  the  work 
experience  will  thus  not  be 
forced  to  discover  meaningless 
things  to  do  for  a  year  to  meet 
a  requirement  (as  has  hap- 
pened elsewhere),  while  those 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in 
the  program  but  who  have  not 
managed  to  work  out  an  educa- 
tionally valid  program  will  be 
spoiled  by  the  department  and 
aided.  In  addition,  the  location 
of  Brandeis  in  the  heart  of  the 
educational  and  industrial  area 
of  the  country  makes  a  much 
greater  number  and  variety  of 
projects  available  than  in  those 


often  rather  remote  schools 
which  have  tried  the  work 
study  idea  to  date.  Finally,  the 
expansion  of  the  kind  of  work 
allowed,  from  the  narrow  defi- 
nition of  employment  to  work 
on  scholarly  and  individual 
projects,  will  also  help  to  guar- 
antee more  meaningful  proj- 
ects. 

The  period  between  the  jun- 
ior and  senior  years  is  specified 
to  assure  that  the  student  is 
both  personally  mature  and  ed- 
ucationally advanced  enough 
to  benefit  from  the  program, 
while  guaranteeing  that  the 
student  will  have  at  least  a 
year  of  formal  schooling  left 
following  the  work  experience. 

Advantages 

1.  Experience  in  Future  Field: 
Many  students  are  urusure  of 
whether  or  not  to  enter  a  given 
field.  For  these  students,  this 
program  provides  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  work  in  that  field 
before  they  are  committed,  per- 
haps irrevocably,  to  a  career 
which  may  not  be  suited  to 
them. 

Furthermore,  increasing  num- 
bers of  employers  are  looking 
more  for  practical  experience 
than   advanced  degrees.   Eispe- 
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March 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

was  "self-determination  for 
Vietnam  and  Black  America." 
If  the  resisters  provoked  a  riot 
(or  if  the  gendarmes  took  them 
up  on  their  invitation  to  hold 
one)  Johnson  would  also  l>e 
able  to  link  the  anti-war  ac- 
tivity with  the  violent  expres- 
sions of  black  power  which 
most  of  voting  America  either 
fears  and  hates  or,  in  the  case 
of  many  secure  sedate  citi- 
zens, simply  finds  distasteful. 

Tliose    who    listened    to    the 
arguments   on    both   sides    and 
felt    a    resultant    ambivalence 
about  going  to  Washington  de- 
cided in  favor  on  the  basis  of 
memories    of    New    York,    but 
their  anticipation  of   a   joyous 
union  with  friends  was  disap- 
pointed. The  bright  sunny  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  the  Capitol 
kept  veering  towards  hot  and 
listless.  Ttie  news  came  that  Ho 
Chi   Minh   had  stabbed   the 
marchers  in  the  back  by  call- 
ing them  his  "comrades."  One 
stupid    speaker    after    another 
took  the  microphone.  A  black 
militant  spoke  of  the   need  to 
wipe  out   the   forces   of   "bar- 
baricism."  Another  speaker  de- 
scribed   the    war    in    the    good 
guys-bad     guys     language     of 
American  war  movies,  but  with 
the  categories  reversed.  There 
was    little    singing    or    joyful 
running.  The  intense  good  feel- 
ing of  the  Spring  Mobilization 
did  not  materialize.  Hundreds 
of    discouraged    marchers,    re- 
turning from   the  Pentagon  in 
the  late  afternoon  met  a  hippy 
running    along    the    bridge    to 
join  the  tail  end  of  the  march. 
He     was     yelling     plaintively, 
"hey,  where  are  you  cats  going? 
Hey,  the  Airplane  and  the  Fugs 
and  all  those  cats  are  going  to 
be    playing    over    there.    Turn 
around.    Turn    around.    You're 
missing    half    the    show."    The 
marchers  glanced  at  the  hippy 
cynically    and    walked    on.    It 
was  not  that  they  had  expected 
the  war  to  end  that  afternoon. 
In  terms  of  political  effective- 
neess,  it  had  only  been  hoped 

cially  in  such  fields  as  social 
work,  education,  law,  and  engi- 
neering, graduates  report  that 
previous  work  experience  in 
the  field  is  becoming  a  must  to 
get  a  good  job. 

In  addition,  the  personal 
growth  provided  by  a  year  of 
work  in  the  world  outside  of 
the  cloistered  university  is  in 
itself  an  extremely  valuable  as- 
pect of  the  program. 

2.  Supervision  and  Guidance: 
Many  students,  looking  for 
the  experience  discussed  above, 
even  now  take  advantage  of 
the  leave  of  alienee  system  to 
enter  the  outside  world  for  a 
brief  period.  Under  this  system, 
however,  without  the  incen- 
tives or  guidance  provided  by 
this  proposal,  a  large  number 
of  these  students  do  not  fully 
utilize  the  leave  experience. 
Furthermore,  under  the  current 
draft  laws,  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence has  all  but  been  elimi- 
nated as  a  practical  alternative 
for  male  students.  The  proposed 
system,  by  making  the  work 
experience  part  of  a  general 
program  leading  to  the  B.A., 
would  reopen  this  option  to 
males. 


that  the  march  would  deal  one 
more  blow  to  President  John- 
son's legitimacy,  already  coa- 
siaerably  hacked  up  by  con- 
gressional opposition  and  the 
rising  anti-war  sentiment  re- 
flected in  the  poles.  But  the 
huge  ominous  Pentagon,  which 
had  dwarfed  even  the  march- 
er's legion  of  tens  of  thousands, 
had  induced  a  feeling  of  pow- 
erlessness. 

The  varying  degrees  of  de- 
pression   and    disenchantment 
which    they    felt    as    they    re- 
turned to  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac     was     the     dominant 
note  of  the  afternoon.  That  de- 
pression has  not  yet  dissipated 
and  it  is  anyone's  guess  as  to 
what  thoughts   will   replace  it 
when  it  goes,  as  to  what  shall 
be  the  answer  to  the  question, 
what  now?  Perhaps  the  answer 
comes  from   the  students  who 
stayed  at  the  Pentagon  beyond 
the   afternoon,    into    the   night 
and  early  morning.  I  was  not 
with    them    but   I    have    heard 
them  speaking  of  the  thrill  of 
strength,    comradeship    and 
meaningfulness  which  they  ex- 
perienced   as   they   stood    ten- 
thousand      strong,      leaderless, 
frightened    by    the     military's 
guns  and  gas,  but   determined 
to  hit  at  the  war  building.  One 
of  them  has  spoken  of  a  feel- 
ing of  having  taken  an  uncer- 
tain step  forward   towards   an 
unknown  place,  towards  regu- 
lar and  mass  civil  disobedience 
perhaps.  I  do  not  know.  Only 
one  thing  seems  clear  to  me  at 
this  point.   There   shall   be   no 
more  marches  for  they  are  no 
longer  a  meaningful  symbol  to 
very   many   of   us   and   it   was 
that  meaning,  the  joy  of  cama- 
raderie  gained   in   New   York, 
which  drew  us  to  Washington. 
Now  the  only  ones  who   en- 
joy camaraderie  are  those  who 
committed    or    almost    com- 
mitted  civil   disobedience;    the 
marchers  are  depressed.  From 
the    post-Washington    perspec- 
tive. New  York  seems  a  naive, 
youthful  fancy.  We  have  been 
slapped  m  the  face  by  the  nasty 
reality  of  the  situation.  We  are 
engaged  in  the  serious  business 
of  fighting   organized   political 
inhumanity.   In   the   future   we 
may  have  to  get  hurt  doing  it 
as  many  of  our  friends  were  at 
Washington  this  past  week  end. 
Or  perhaps  we  shall  look  more 
hopefully  to  traditional  means 
of   political   discourse   as   a 
means  to  convince   our  nation 
to  vote  the  war  to  an  end.  Or 
perhaps,  probably,  we  shall  do 
both. 


Hentoff 

(Continued   from   Page  1) 

ments  of  such  activists  as 
Bayard  Rustin  and  Michael 
Harrington,  who  predict  a 
"grand  luminous  coalition"  of 
organized  lalwr,  the  I>emocra- 
tic  Party  (once  the  Southern- 
ers are  jettisoned),  the  Church 

and  the  liberals  as  both  "il- 
lusory" and  "politically  naive." 
One  of  the  components  of  this 
vision,  a  "Freedom  Budget," 
which  proposes  that  the  mone- 
tary resources  of  the  nation  be 
reallocated  in  order  to  provide 
a  bigger  share  of  funds  for 
such  pressing  difficulties  as  the 
U.S.  urban  malaise,  is  bound 
to  fail,  said  HentofT,  because 
it  does  not  recognize  the  poli- 
tical realities  of  the  day,  just 
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as  the  NAACP  and  the  Urban 
League  are  failing  because  of 
their  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  degenerative  effects  of  the 
Vietnam  War  on  the  progress 
of  civil  riirhts.  'The  Freedom 
Budget  is  a  cop  ouC  he 
charged,  "just  as  the  hippie 
movement  is  a  cop  out  .  .  . 
certainly  the  nooney  is  there, 
but  politically  it  will  not  be 
allocated.'* 

The  Black  Power  movement, 
Hentoff  noted,  was  a  sensible 
alternative  to  the  Rustin-Har- 
rington  et.  al.  vision  because 
it  squarely  faces  new  realities 
— and  old.  He  cited  the  remark 
of  Jay  Green,  a  student  leader 
at  Howard  University,  who 
declared  that  Back  Power  was 
"not  a  program  but  a  fact.  We 
want  to  take  what  is  working 
against  us  and  make  it  work 
for  us."  It  is  far  more  feasible 
to  give  black  people  control  of 
their  own  day-to-day  decisions, 
especially  those  with  regard 
to  housing  and  schools,  said 
Hentoff,  than  to  ex^pect  Ameri- 
can politics  to  suddenly 
enter  a  "grand  coalition"  stage. 

Hentoff  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  roles  available  to 
individuals  wlio  are  bent  on 
effecting  change  is  infinite,  and 
cited  ghetto  community  plan- 
ning, which  includes  teaching 
in  struggling  schools,  provid- 
ing research  data  for  commu- 
nity organization  coordinators, 
legal  advocacy  roles  and  being 
an  ombudsman,  as  only  a  few 
of  the  significant  positions.  He 
also  quoted  from  a  then-unde- 
livered speech  written  by  Paul 
Goodman  (for  presentation  to 
the  National  Security  Indus- 
trial Association)  which  ob- 
served that  what  American 
society  needs  are  not  merely 
the  specially  trained  profes- 
sional personnel  now  demand- 
ed by  the  military-industrial 
complex,  but  autonomous  pro- 
fessional personnel  who  can 
criticize  a  program  with  a 
sense  of  ethical  responsibility. 

Hentoff  concluded  his  re- 
marks with  a  question,  one 
which  had  been  articulated  by 
Greg  Calvert  of  SDS.  "The  lib- 
eral consciousness,"  read  Hent- 
off, "is  consciousness  translated 
into  action  for  others.  It  rarely 
conceives  a  problem  in  terms 
of  personal  oppression.  Prob- 
lems are  always  viewed  as 
the  result  of  someone  else's 
misunderstanding,  of  an  irra- 
tionality in  which  individual 
therapy  and  education,  or  "cul- 
tural liberalization"  is  set»n  as 
a  means  of  correction.  The 
radical  consciousness  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  perception 
of  oneself  as  unfree  and  sup- 
pressed, and  the  realization  of 
one's  own  unfreedom  has  the 
potential  for  uniting  all  men 
in  the  struggle  for  a  liberated 
society." 

If  this  is  true,  concluded 
Hentoff,  then  the  question 
arises  as  "how  to  translate  the 
liberal  consciousness  into  a 
radical  one,  and  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, then  what  kind  of  change 
must  be  implemented  —  and 
how."  "I  don't,"  he  professed, 
"have  the  answer." 

Immediately  thereafter.  Dr. 
Maurice  Stein  of  the  Sociology 
Department  delivered  a  mono- 
logue reply  to  Hentoff.  Stein 
described  the  Oct.  16th  draft 
resistance  rally  in  Boston  Com- 
mon and  the  new  film  about 
mental  hospital  conditions 
called  "Titicut  Follies"  as 
two  additional  "orders  of 
process"  for  social  change  not 
mentioned  by  the  principal 
speaker.  He  described  the  Bos- 
ton event  in  some  detail,  ad- 
mitting at  the  outset  that  he 
"found  it  difficult  to  tell  a  se- 
rious story  seriously."  The 
reason  he  went  to  the  rally. 
Stein  said,  was  because  he 
didn't  want  to  go  to  the  Oct. 
21  anti-war  rally,  since,  "if  one 
lives  in  Boston,  it's  easier  to  do 
your  thing  in  Boston." 

Although  Stein  said  that  he 
could  represent  the  anarchist 
stance  *  more  closely  and  tem- 
peramentally" than  Hentoff, 
he  noted  only  one  objection  to 
Hientoff's  address.  "I  can't  join 
him  in  viewing  the  present  pe- 
riod as  one  of  slow  change.  I 
find  it  a  time  of  enormously 
rapid  change  —  unbelievably 
rapid  change.  I  can  envisage, 
without  very  much  imagina- 
tion or  without  the  aid  of 
Herman  Katun's  very  helpful 
scenarios,  anything  happening 
in  this  society  and  no  one  no* 
ticing  it" 
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other  and  un-skilled  father?  around  our  need  for  death. 
These  are  the  people  who  make  The  aesthetic  is  valid.  The 
e  wonder  about  the  direction  methods  parallel,  among 
the  Black  Power  movement  is  others,  Baudelaire. 
f  linr  to  take.  Now  that  the  The  aesthetic  is  self-consci- 
movcment  has  the  support  and  ous  too.  The  spoken  poem 
recognition  it  needs  in  order  to  "Horse  Lattitudes"  on  Strange 
function  sociologically  and  po-   Days,    comes    down   to    a    de 


01    everything    that    stands,  the  end  of  the  song  the  killer 

the  end  either  destroys  himself  or  de- 

JVo   sajety    or   surprise,    the  stroys  his  live   (the  desperate 

end  man   breaks   free).   The  ques- 

ril  never  look  into  your  eyes  tion  of  which  is  irrelevant.  He  i.     i     t 

again.  is    a   destroyer    because   he    is   binds  individuals  m  technologl- 

Can  you  picture  what  we'll  alive  and  needs  to  resolve  his  eally   advanced  nations  to  the 


JPassian 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


be 

So  limitless  and  jree. 
Desperately  in  need  o/  some 

stranger's  hand 
In  a  desperate  land. 


freedom.  Peace  is  to  be  found  gyg^'^j^  and  seduces  individuals 

only  in  literal  self-destruction.  .^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^,  ^^^  stationary. 

mo^r^^^^in  ^h^e  E^flifera^r^  ^^  "^T  T  ^'r  ^' ^n'ceTnr 

tradition.    The   killer    assumes  of  technologically  advanced  na- 

!his   father's   place   and   aborts  tions. 

the  future,  giving  rise  to  a  life       The  desrijction  of  passion  by 

that    is    timeless,    caught    be- 


Which  is  to  say  that  if  the  en- 

,uw -    ..  ii  ^A  *  1  I"    'T    "    ^l  slaved    man    chooses    freedom  that    is    timeless,    caught    be-  ;-niation  of  desire  from  fulfill- 

lilically,  now  that  it  has  moved  scnption    of    a    heroin    rush,  because  it  frees  him  from  rule,  tween  the  present  and  the  past.  >«o*«"on  oi  ^^^"'V''*^  '";"" 

n#^oDle  into  a  position  of  readi-  with  comparisons  made  to  the  the    free    man    must    choose  Such  a  life  has  no  fear;  it  is  of  >»«'^i.  ®*  drive  irom  goai,  is  uic 

\uJ  what  action  will  it  take  becalmed   galleons  which   jet-  death  because  it  frees  him  from  t^^jngs   in  the  future  that  we  precondition   for   technological 

♦  •     w.  «n«itiv#>  imDctus''  tisftnpd    hors*^    in    the    eoua-  despair.  When  we  are  limitless  are    afraid.    Even    the    lonely  society   and    the    necessary 

to  sustain  its  positive  impetus,  tisoned    horses    in    the    equa-  ^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^j^^jj  ^^  j^^^,  ^        ^^   ^^^    .^   solitary,   is  ^^r^A^a^^     t^r    th*. 

There  are  no  historical  par-  rial  seas.  The  first  verse  justi-  a  stranger's  hand 


^*   condition 
loneliness 


for    the     eontinue^ 


sirangtrrs  nana.  primarily    inai    nis    loneliness   fj-nctioninc     of    the    system 

allels  to  suggest  an  answer  to   fies    heroin     (as    a    disguised       The     much-discussed     scene   will    last    forever     (which    of  t."        [Wlork   Ms]  m 

hich    describes    the    "hero's"    course,   in  the  Doors'  philoso-   b'y't'hc   simple  scarci 


this  question.   Malcolm  X  was   Thantos).   The  second  accepts   wh,...    „.^,,.^^„    „-^      „^.««      ,  > ^ 

killed  before  his  Afro-American    him  and  it.  murder  of  his  father-rape   of    P|^y.^|i  ^jiJPj.^S^f;*^,^,?^^^  S^'J'^ 


necessitated 
by  the  simple  scarcity  of  ne- 
cessities"    is     the     ideolofrical 


jjiurut^r  VI  HIS  laujtr-rape  ui  P"y,  '«-  wmj.  kjmvi*  «  "*w  -^w...  cessities  IS  ine  lOeOJOfricai 
his  mother  which  this  song  not  die,  because  it  is  born  into  j^eystone  of  technological  so- 
When  the  still  sea  conspires  contains  is  similarly  transpar-  a  living  death,  a  li^«  ^hich  is  ^..^^y  rpj^^^  statement  epitom- 
an  armor  ^^^'  ^c  have  noted  that  dis-  societally  inconceivable,  a  liie  -^^^  ^^le  meaning  of  the  separa- 
And  her  sullen  and  aborted  covery  of  the  truth  of  man's  which  is  dead  al^f^^^y'  /^t^  tion  of  desire  from  fumilment 
currents  ultimate  individuality  is  the  (whach  the  free  mans  liie  is  simultaneously,  the  statement 
Breed  tiny  monsters  discovery  of  man's  wish  to  die  not)  to  be  past  misery,  pain  or  rationalizes  and  justifies  the 
True  sailing  is  dead '  or  murder.  But  only  in  parri-  fear.  Such  a  life  has  its  lone-  system  because  work  is  neces- 
'•":.-  ,  irT^,,^  Mr^KicQipk  i/i  *  cide  does  one  killing  do  the  liness  and  its  individuality,  but  ga^y  and  necessities  generally 
waiting  /<^r,^i^y^.j7^S'^ir^^  In  ^hich  case  the  true  sailor  synvbolic  work  of  the  two;  only  these  are  the  sine  qua  nen  ^  ^^^  g^ow  out  of  concrete 
formulate  the  actual  Program  In  ^^^^^^^^^^^^j/^^/f^^^  '^''^^  in  parricide  does  the  killer  ac-  of  its  existence,  not  the  key-  sidewalks  But  most  important, 
that  serious-minded  People  drowns  himself.  In  herom  as  ^^^^jj^  ^he  ultimate  death:  stones  of  despair,  as  they  are  the  statement  servesr  as  a  haven 
have  been  »  *,  *^  * JJ^^^^^.', /^Mi^T  easily  as  in  water.  he  kills  the  father  ("1  wish  I  for  mortals.  When  the  killer  |rom  the  storm;  as  did  the  con- 
Power  advocates  since  ineiviis-  ..^^  ^  ^j^.^j^  ^^^g  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  bora!"  we  ex«  fucks  his  mother,  he  tran-  ^.^pt  of  the  "divine  right  of 
fcissippi  Marcn,  pcrnaps  we  tun                                                                ....               ,                 ,  ..,,.,       i «- 


Organization  could  provide 
meaningful  or  intelligible 
guidelines.  ButStokely  remains, 
and  the  rhetoric  of  Black 
Power  remains.  What  is  to  come 
next'  We  need  more  than 
words  and  slogans.  While  we  are 
waiting  for  Floyd  McKissick  to 


S''s'oSVof=eB{cR   US  ut„,ost  (a.,  success  pretty   ^^^JT,^:^  tZ^r%^^o^:r'"^   ^t 


the     death 


he    tran- 
hang-up. 


kings"  during  the  age  of  mon- 


Power  policy  from   the  activi 
ties  of  the  Afro-American  so- 
cieties that  have  sprung  up  on 
college  campuses.  Most  of  these 
«;ocieties   are   still    fighting    for 
the  right  of  existence.  Some  are 
now     beginning     to    formulate 
plans    and    programs    of    their 
own.   Others,  instead  of  taking 
their  own  initiative,  are  follow- 
ing the  Black  Power  inactivist 
(xample.    They   have    digested 
its  philosophy,  insofar  as  it  can 
be  identified,  absolutely  whole. 
The  rhetoric  is  repeated  there, 
in   some  cases  with   the  unin- 
nicted  regularity  of  a  standard 
party  line.    I   find  this  regret- 
table, not  only  because  it  is  dis- 
couraging to  find  young  people 
who    have    stopped    thinking, 
stopped    questioning,    but    also 
because  no  one  is  listening  to 
the    questions    that    are    being 
lormulated  on  the  outside. 
A  IVbite  Place 


11  4  i^«.4  oKo4,.or>fl^,^  i^  i„«  s^d  thus  himsclf.  Whether  he  Oedipus  was  not  afraid  at  Co-  archy.  That  is,  as  criticism  and 
well,  at  least  absiracuy;  lo  jus-  chooses  to  be  suicidal  too  is  of  lonus.  Antigone  is  quite  dissent  have  begun  to  threaten 
tify  this  view,  the  following  secondary  importance,  for  he  pleased  to  die.  Life,  ladies  and  the  continued  existence  of  tech- 
concepts  are  dealt  with:  free  has  destroyed  creation  All  life  gentlemen,  does  not  go  on  all  nological  society,  this  one  state- 
will,  love,  death,  parricide,  in-  g^^^j.   parricide   is   beyond   the  In    the    end,    the    hero    sets *     v>^- -i-^-i     ..«*.,.«.. 

cost.  All  these  are  inter-related  j^  ^^  society.  Thus  the  lines 


in  the  Doors'  aesthetic.  A  pecu 
liar  naivete  runs  through  this 
song,  however,  for  it  is  not  de- 
signed to  operate  didactically, 
or  to  operate  aesthetically  (by 
posing  insoluble  confticis)  or 
to  justify  pleasure.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  condemning  life 
per  se.  Thus  the  beginning: 


The  killer  awoke  bejore 
dawn 

He  put  his  boots  on. 

He  took  a  jace  jrom  the  an- 
cient gallery 

And  he  walked  on  down  the 
hall. 


himself  or  his  love  free  as  an 
act  of  kindness  and  of  love. 
The  insoluble  conflict  which 
produces    the    Doors'    work    is 

one  of  life  versus  death;  in  the    _   _^ 

choice  of  death  all  perversions   on,  flourish,  and  spread, 
are  made  beautiful  and  artis- 
tically    pleasurable.     We     are 
dealing   with   the  most  admir 


ment  has  remained  unques- 
tioned. Redefined  in  economic 
theory  and  economic  function, 
the  reality  of  this  statement 
continues  to  confound  dissent 
and   allow    the  system   to   live 


Titicut 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


The  face  is,  of  course,  the  face    able  attack  yet  made  in  rocx 

of  Oedipus.  The  fact  here,   as   upon  the  cornerstone  of  chaos. 

end,    beautiful    true  as  it  was  for   Sophocles,    If  it   is  at  all  successful,  as  1 

is  that  we  all  destroy  our  believe  it  is,  we  are  on  the 
fathers,  at  least  symbolically,  verge  of  the  production  of  an 
in  order  to  be  free,  in  order  to  art  of  true  greatness  and  per- 
become  individuals  (the  en-  manence.  Let  the  Doors  be  the 
slaved    man   breaks    free).    At    first.  


This    is    the 
jriend  .  .  . 
Oj    all    elaborate   plans,   the 

end 


Pregnant  Thought  for 
The  Week 


The  reason  why  the 
Washington  March  failed  is 
because  there  is  n#ihing  in 
New  York  as  sacred  as  the 
White  House. 


death  was  caused  to  one  degree 

Can  these  societies  that  are   ^^j.  another  by  the  poor  treat- 

, ...._  , :a    ^^       ^^    received    at    Bridge- 


more  vocal  than  active  be  said 


to  reflect  the  tendencies  of  the  ^ater  And  the  force  fettling 
Black  Power  movement?  It  is  ^^g  perhaps  the  most  graphic 
not  surprising  that  they  exclude  and  brutal  example  of  that 
white  membership,  but  it  is  a  treatment.  Thus  while  the  film 
little  unsettling  to  find  that  „jght  not  have  been  absolute- 
some  groups  do  not  recognize  j  honest  in  relation  to  partic- 
any  bosis  for  dealing  with  ^jgrs  it  was  most  certainly 
whites  as  partners  (business  ^^^^  honest  than  the  politician 
partners,  to  be  sure)  in  their  ^ho  would  allow  it  to  be  shown 
efforts  to  improve  and  enrich  j^  Massachusetts  "if  only  the 
the   black   communities.     Do   j^^j^  were  clothed." 


il 


] 


'Piano  One^. 


these  party-line  organizations 
expect  that  their  efforts  will 
allow  the  social,  economic,  po- 
litical, and  educational  fabric 
of  this  country  to  be  rewoven, 
©r  do  they  seek  to  render  it? 
If  they  are  for  revolution,  what 


The  single  objection  that  pol- 
iticians have  raised  concern- 
ing commercial  distribution  of 
the  film  thn  certainly  bears 
further  study  is  that  it  is  an  in- 
vasion of  the  privacy  of  the  in- 
mates. The  screening  of  strange 


price  do  they  ask  that  we  pay?  i^ehavior  and  nakedness  in  an- 
What  gains  can  they  guarantee  thropological  films  though,  has 
us,  the  people  who  are  giving  ^^yj^^  been  considered  an  inva- 
them  the  power  and  the  license  ^.j^,^  ^i  the  privacy  of  aborigi- 
to  determine  the  future  of  our  ^^g  Their  privacy  is  too  dis- 
race?  What  can  this  nucleus  of  ^^^^  to  really  be  disturbe<l  by 
black  people  give  to  ghetto  p^^^pie  watching  a  film.  The  in- 
children  that  works  for  them  J^^tes  at  Bridgewater  are  much 
independently  of  white  money,  ^ly^^  to  home. 
white  education,  white  technol-  g^^  j^  there  is  one  thing  that 
ogy?  The  answer  of  course  is  ^he  Titicut  Follies  teaches  us, 
pride.  Pride  in  one's  race,  pride  -^  ^g  ij^^t  Bridgewater  is  not 
in  one's  community,  pride  in  (.j^ser  to  home,  thad  Ihc  chances 
one's  self.  Insofar  as  Black  ^^  ^^  inmate's  life  outside 
Power  means  pride,  1  have  no    gridgewater   being  harmed  by 


Sssential  course  in  piano  ma^ic. 

Philippe  Sntremont  in  charge.  oMa^s  it  happen 

every  timefBrilliant  command  of  romantic  piano 

repertoire  The  inHrument  fully  explored. 

"^mster  now.  Required  listening. 


quarrel  with  it.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  those  societies  who 
stand  for  black  pride.  Perhaps 
pride  can  help  black  communi- 
ties to  upgrade  themselves;  with 
pride  perhaps  they  can  function 
independently  of  the  white  com- 
munity. If  so,  then  all's  well 
and  good.  But  I  suspect  that 
black  people  need  more. 


the  film  arc  nil  because  his 
chances  of  gelting  out  of 
Bridgewater  are  ml.  The  iiu- 
cut  Follies  can  only  be  consid- 
ered an  invasion  of  privacy  if 
its  didactic  message  is  heeded, 
which  is  to  say,  if  i>t  is  shown 
and  seen. 


Ritual  Fire  Dim     ** 

Moment  Muiicsl 

in  F  Minor      ^    |  ..^^  - 

HungariMn      '■■> 
Rhapsody 

So  2  y. 

Rondo  -*f  •    ■; 

aJJaTurcM         "'"■'%, 

FurFJise.  t         '.-'.A 

and  more  f  ,.Jm 


d  Other     , 
est-^Loved 
^ano^ieces  J 


Fantasy-tmprompiu 

Philippe  CniremonI 

Y      PImy  BBMt'Loved 

^  Piano  Pleoem 

U»tl< 
limt9»>rmim 

faahmmitlnatli 

^nluiU  If  S.Bhmrp  mitmr 

Chopl/tj 

rmitlmlnt-lifitrom^lu 

Maiarif 


Brandeis  Student  Produc- 
tions is  presenting  their  first 
production  this  year,  an  eve- 
ning of  one  acts  entitled, 
Brecht:  Ethics  and  Nonsense. 
The  plays  are  The  Elephant 
Calf,  The  Exception  and  the 
Rule,  and  Does  Man  Help 
Man.  Two  of  the  plays  are 
being  directed  by  undergrad- 
uates and  the  other  by  a 
graduate  student.  These 
plays  are  being  presented  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ameri- 
can premiere  of  Brecht's 
Schweyk  in  the  Second 
World  War  at  Brandeis  in 
November.  Performances  are 
October  25-28  in  Spingold 
Theater  II  and  admission  is 
free  to  students. 


IKEEP  FROM  BETWEEN 

PARKED 


Prmlu^m  Mo   2 
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From  The  Bullpen 


K.  C. 


Horowitz 


This  is  the  way  the  year  starts, 
This  is  the  way  the  year  starts. 
This  is  the  way  the  year  starts, 
Not  with  a  dribble,  but  a  bang. 

It  seemed  almost  fuany  in  a  way,  with  all  those  middle- 
aged  men  walking  around  Shapiro  Athletic  Center  last  Mon- 
day afternoon.  It's  not  something  we've  grown  accustomed  to 
over  the  years  (my  God,  a  WHDH  news  car!),  and  one  learns 
to  savor  these  moments. 

That  the  Boston  press  likes  winners  has  never  been  in 
question;  look  at  the  covera^  the  Sox  inherited  this  year  once 
they  proved  themselves  worthy.  What  made  this  demonstra- 
tion of  attention  so  unusual  was  the  fact  that  the  team  in 
question  was  still  over  a  month  from  the  season's  opener, 
coming  off  a  4-15  record  last  year. 

But  there  was  a  difference,  and  this  difference  had  "win- 
ner" written  all  over  him.  K.C.  Jones  had  arrived,  and  the 
press  corps  was  pretty  certain  that  some  of  that  magic  of  his 
would  rub  off  on  the  members  of  the  Brandeis  basketball  team. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  good,  long  while,  Brandeis  had 
something  sportswise  that  the  rest  of  the  city  and  country  was 
interested  in,  and  the  Athletic  Department  made  the  most  of 
it.  About  fifteen  reporters  were  there,  some  toting  cameras, 
plus  that  one  wonderful  WHDH  affair  (color,  no  less!) 

K.C.  was  there,  and  that  was  all  that  really  mattered. 
They  surrounded   him,  as  they  had  for  so  many  years  m  so 

many  sweaty  gyms  and  locker 
rooms  across  the  country.  They 
asked  him  questions  about  the 
adjustment  from  the  pros  to 
college  ("definitely  a  change"), 
whether  he's  talked  to  any 
people  to  get  advice  about  his 
new  job  ("Yes  .  .  .  Cousy, 
Auerbach,  etc."),  whether  he 
had  any  regrets  over  leaving 
the  Celtics  ("Only  that  I'm  no 
longer  associated  with  a  great 
group  of  people.") 

One  member  of  that  great 
group,  Satch  Sanders,  breezed 
into  the  gym  to  check  on  his 
old  sidekick,  and  even  he  was 
questioned.  ("I>o  you  think 
K.^.  was  shocked  seeing  a  big  tall  kid  like  you  come  into  the 
gym?"  'Nah,  he  knows  I  don't  have  the  marks  to  get  in  here!") 
Brandeis'  rookie  coadh  had  all  the  answers  and  a  quick  smile 
to  boot,  and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

When  the  cameras  had  all  been  dismantled,  and  most  of 
the  reporters  had  headed  back  to  the  city,  the  actual  practice 
session  began,  and  a  good  time  was  definitely  not  had  by  all. 
K.C.  put  the  boys  through  almost  an  hour  of  calisthenics.  It 
wa.sn't  fun  by  any  means  for  the  boys  involved,  or  for  Jones, 
who  was  .surveying  the  scene  ("E>emonstrate,  Case,  don't  tell 
them,"  Satch  w'hispered  from  the  sidelines).  But  K.C.'s  got  his 
job  to  do,  getting  the  boys  to  do  theirs. 

It's  much  too  early  to  hazard  any  predictions  for  the  com- 
ing season,  but  one  got  the  feeling  things  were  going  to  be 
different  this  year. 


Suderow  Stores  Three  Goals  As 
Soccermen  Defeat  Hartford  3-0 

The  Brandeis  soccer  team  played  two  games  last  week,  losing  the  first  to  Babson  and 
beating  the  University  of  Hartford  in  the  second,  but  things  look  much  brighter  now  than  they 
did  seven  days  ago.  The  big  story  was  Det  Suderow  who  scored  the  lone  Brandeis  goal  in  the 
2-1  loss  last  Wednesday,  and  then  came  back  to  register  the  hat  trick  in  the  3-0  win  Saturday. 

Against  Babson,  the  Judges  nurtured  Suderow's  goal  through  the  first  three  periods,  but 
a  penalty  shot  goal  by  Babson  in  the  final  period  broke  the  Judges'  defensive  unit  and  opened 
the  gates  for  one  more  goal  and  a  2-1  loss. 

Sporting  an  important  line-up  change  against  Hartford  and  making  use  of  a  fired-up 
Suderow,  the  Judges  held  a  1-0  margin  at  the  half.  Bruce  Clarkin,  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  strongest  kicker  on  the  Brandeis  squad,  wasmoved  from  center  halfback  to  fullback,  where 
he  could  devote  all  his  energies  to  defense.  Clarkin  was  instrumental  in  keeping  the  pressure 
off  goalie  Gary  McGrath,  who  turned  in  his  first  college  shutout.  Two  more  goals  by  Suderow, 
McGratii's  former  Lexington  High  teammate,  put  the  game  out  of  reach  and  evened  the  team's 

record  at  3-3.  ,    ^.  .  .,        ,     .  .    .   ,  ,        ^ 

Suderow  has  already  scored  seven  goals  this  year,  one  more  than  last  year  s  total,  and 

he  seems  a  cinch  to  break  A&im  Erdilek's  sea.son  record  of  10,  and  h'     college  career  record  of 

23.    The  reasons  for  the  sudden  spurt  are  unknown,  but  could  lie  with  Coach  Grayson's  custom 

' . *(>-  giving  out  a  pair  of  tickets 

^^^^HK^^^MH^^^KB^^H^^H   ^^  Boston  Bruins  games  to  ev- 

John  Mayotte  Of 

Holy  Cross  Cops 

Tennis  Tourney 


Sophomore  John  Mayotte  of 
Holy  Cross  handily  defeated 
junior  Lee  Draisin  of  Spring- 
field College  in  straight  sets, 
6-3,  6-2,  6-1  to  capture  the  Jo- 
seph M.  Linsey  Bowl  in  the 
fourth  annual  Brandeis  Invita- 
tional Tennis  Tournament  at 
Rieger  Courts  Sunday. 

Mayotte,  a  Springfield  resi- 
dent, came  back  from  a  3-2 
deficit  in  the  first  set  of  the 
final  to  win  6-3  and  coasted  the 
rest  of  the  way  using  an  over- 
powering service  and  a  strong 
net  game. 

Mayotte,  former  No.  1  New 
England  Junior,  defeated  Steve 
Deneroff  of  MIT,  6-3,  6-4  in  the 
semifinals  while  Draisin,  a 
Newton  native,  topped  Kip 
Curtin  of  Boston  College,  6-3, 
6-4  to  reach  the  final. 

Seeded  No.  1  in  the  tourna- 
ment, Mayotte  vanquished 
Barry  Pauldick  of  Bentley  and 
Andy  Yosinoflf  of  URI,  both  in 
straight  sets,  to  gam  the  semis. 

The  best  performance  by  a 
Brandeis  player  was  turned  in 
by  Doug  Granville,  who  moved 
into  the  quarterfinals  by  de- 
feating his  two  opponents  7-5, 
6-3;  6-1,  6-1.  before  losing  to 
MIT's  Steve  Deneroff,  2-6,  5-7. 
Twenty-nine  players  from  15 
schools  participated  in  the  two- 
day  tourney. 


Det  Suderow,  who  scored  all 
four  Brandeis  goals  last  week 
and  now  has  seven  for  the 
year. 


ery  player  scoring   a   wrinning 
goal. 

Today's  game  against  MIT  at 
home  is  doubly  important,  as 
the  Judges,  with  a  Greater  Bos- 
ton Collegiate  Soccer  League 
record  of  1-1,  must  win  to  stay 
in  contention. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

There  will  be  a  Hallo- 
ween trick  or  treat  swim-in 
and  coed  Sauna  bath  Mid- 
night Oct.  31  at  the  Linsey 
Sports  Center. 


Tennis  Team  Falls  to  MIT: 
Granville  Gets  Only  Win 

By  MARTIN  JANOWITZ 

Overcast   skies,    occasional*  " 

rain  and  a  decisive  6-1  defeat  low,  another  freshman  playing 
by   MIT   combined   to    dampen   in  the  fourth  slot,  he  represents 
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Harriers  2nd  In  Quadrangnlar; 
Season  Record  Stands  at  6-2 


the  spirits  of  followers  of  Bran- 
deis tennis.  Friday's  loss  closed 
the  short  fall  tennis  season  and 
rounded  off  the  varsity's  record 
at  1-1-1. 

While  most  of  the  Brandeis 


the  improving  quality  of  a 
young  team  that  has  only  one 
senior  on  its  roster. 

That  lone  senior  is  Bernie 
Rous,  who  plays  first  position. 
Bernie's  match,  which  was  eas- 
ily the  most  crucial  and  excit- 


0 
0 
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Christmas  in  Calif  ornia 

O   Spend   your  vocotion   in   Colifomio 

Hiis  yeor 
o    Boord  o  Non-Stop  Jet 
O    2  bogt  free  plus  carry  on 
O    Return  any  time  * 
O   Save  $80.00  over  regular  airfar* 

($200.00  up,  plus  ton) 

CALL 

PARKER  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

(opp.  B.U) 

CO  6-0120  —  566-4087 

NOW — Reservofions    ore    limited 

so    reserve    your    seot    now 
*min.  stay  10  days 


The  Brandeis  Cross  CountryH 
team  placed  second  out  of  four 
teams  in  a  meet  at  Assump- 
tion College  on  Saturday. 
Rhode  Island  College  placed 
first  with  a  low  score  of  42 
points,  followed  by  Brandeis 
with  53  points,  Assumption, 
third  with  54  points,  and  Bar- 
rington,  fourth  with  65  points. 

In  a  field  of  36  runners, 
Mike  Wildeman  of  Barrington 
finished  first  and  the  first  Bran- 
deis runners  to  finish  were 
Branigan  and  Jon  Gage,  who 
tied  for  third  place.  Wildeman's 
Lime  for  the  4.3  mile  course 
was  22:02  while  Branigan  and 
Gage  finished  in  22:33.  Al- 
though Wildeman  finished  first, 
his  team  showed  little  strength 
in  depth  with  its  other  runners 
strung  out  well  back  in  the 
field.  Next  Saturday,  Brandeis 
will  again  run  against  Barring- 
ton  in  a  triangular  meet  in  Bar- 
rington, Vt.  After  Saturday's 
meet  at  Assumption,  the  Bran- 
deis squad  is  optimistic  about 
winning  at  Barrington. 


SYAMP  ITI 

IT'S  THE  RAOI 

REGULAR 

MODEL 

ANY  Q 
S  LINE  TEXT 

Tht  finttt  INDESTRUCTIBLE  METAL 
POCKET  RUBBER  STAMP.  Sx"  %  2". 
Send    check   or    money    order.   B« 
•ure  to  include  your  Zip  Code.  No 
postage  or  handling  chargren.  Add 
aalea  tax. 
Prwnpt  thlpmant.  Satltfactlon  GuaranltM 

TNB  MOPP  CO. 

P.  0.  iM  1B623  Lmm  S4Mr«  SMIm 

ATtMTA,  QA.,  3032t 


The  Cross-Country  team  has 
now  compiled  a  Won-Lost  rec- 
ord of  6-2,  the  best  of  any 
Brandeis  team  thus  far  this 
year,  and  it  is  very  likely  they 
will  have  a  winning  season. 
This  would  be  a  first  in  Cross 
Country  hi.story  at  Brandeis. 
The  team  has  improved  con- 
stantly since  coach  Norman 
Levine  started  coaching  at 
Brandeis  two  years  ago. 

The  meet  at  Assumption  was 
quite  competitive,  as  the  high 
team  scores  would  suggest.  No 
one  team  placed  five  runners 
close  enough  to  the  front  of 
the  pack  to  finish  with  a  low 
score,  and  all  of  the  coaches 
remarked  that  the  times  were 
faster  than  had  been  expected. 
No  one  on  the  Assumption 
team  had  ever  run  the  course 
is  under  24  minutes,  yet  Sat- 
urday four  members  of  their 
team  did  so.  Their  first  runner, 
however,  placed  only  eighth. 
Another  indication  of  the  level 
of  competition  at  Saturday's 
meet:  all  teams  at  the  meet  had 
winning  records,  even  after  the 


,    I  ing  of  the  day,  marked  deter- 
raquetmcn  were  having  trouble   mined  play  by  both  contestants. 

matching  the  depth  of  the  MIT '  '     " 

squad  some  of  the  matches  were 

examples  of  good,  solid  tennis,  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  overwhelming 

The   greatest    ray    of   hope   for   serve  to  win   his  first   set  6-1. 


With  his  team  down  four 
matches  to  one  (five  losses 
eliminates  a  team)    Bernie 


the  future  of  varsity  tennis  here 
continued  to  be  the  excellent 
play  of  freshman  Doug  Gran- 
ville, the  only  Brandeis  victor 


Tiring  in  the  second  set,  neither 
player  could  hold  service  and 
the  score  went  to  7-9  before 
Bernie  gave  way.  In  the  decid- 
ing set,  with  darkness  and  thun- 


of  the  afternoon.  Playing  alrnost  1  dershowers  closing  in.  Bernie's 


perfect  tennis,  Doug  had  little 
trouble  in  overpowering  his 
MIT  foe  6-0,  6-0,  almost  over- 
shadowing the  disappointing 
play  of  his  fellows.  Using  accu- 
rate passing  shots  and  a  violent 
serve  he  was  able  to  force  his 
opponent  into  numerous  tacti- 
cal errors.  Emphasizing  the 
steadiness  of  his  game  Doug 
said  that  "I  wasn't  playing 
power  tennis." 

Although  only  a  freshman, 
Doug  has  captured  the  number 
two  position  on  the  varsity 
squad.    Along  with  Steve  Zas- 


TYPING 


Speciolizing  in  Term  Reports,  Theses,  Dissertotions 
Quick  ond  occurote  service.   Office  Hours:  9-5 

Evenings  ond  Weekends 
For  Appointment  Coll  566-3610 

ARISTA  SECRETARIAL  SERVia 

318  Horvord  St.,  Brookline,  Mossochusetti 
CLIP   &  SAVE 


meet  was  over. 

The  competition  between 
Brandeis  and  Assumption  was 
particularly  keen,  both  teams 
have  been  improving  yearly. 
Last  year  the  Greyhounds  beat 
Brandeis  by  one  point,  and  this 
year    Brandeis    beat    them    by   he  is  expected  to  help  the  team 


strong  serve  was  not  enough  to 
equalize  his  opponent's  deep 
forehand  shots  and  accurate 
placement  shots.  The  final  score 
was  6-2. 

Only  one  of  three  scheduled 
doubles  matches  was  com- 
pleted before  the  rains  came. 
In  that  match,  Brandeis  part- 
ners George  Zelenka  and  Bruce 
Shpiner  were  beaten   6-3,  6-1. 

Now  that  the  fall  season  has 
ended,  coach  Tom  Foley  and 
the  squad  are  looking  forward 
to  the  much  longer  and  more 
important  spring  schedule. 
Coach  Foley  is  especially  hop- 
ing ''that  additional  material 
will  turn  out  in  the  spring  to 
add  depth  to  the  team."  Fore- 
most among  the  prospects  is 
sophomore  Jon  Yates,  who 
played  exceptionally  well  last 
season.    Unavailable    this    fall, 


the  same  slim  margin. 


next  spring. 
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enCAT  PUMPKIN  TREATS 

To  truly  c«l«bror«  fodoy's  foyMit 
occo»ion,  9re«»  svcry  visitor  witk  Hm 
following: 

1)  Poclcagod  cookios  docoroted 
with  candy  corn  in  tlio  imogo  ot  tiM 
Groot  Pumpkin, 

2)  Corthusion  Monk  Punch  witli 
pumpkin  chinks  flooting  in  it, 

3)  IS  pumpkin  seeds  dyed:  ) 
block,  4  red,  5  ploin,  6  blue. 

Following  bestowal  of  gifts  read 
responsively:  9  Peanuts  episodes  ro- 
loting  to  the  Great  Pumpkin,  the 
bearer  of  gifts  reoding  panels  1  <»n4 
3,  the  receiver,  ponels  2  ond  4. 

Chant  3  times  in  unison:  "Curs* 
you.   Red   Baron  t" 

Bow  to  the  neorest  pumpkin  patch. 

Eat  gifts  with  constont  thoughts  •# 
sincerity. 


Brandeis  University 


(Copyright,  1967,  by  The  Jufttic*) 
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Titicuf  Controversy  Interviews 
Reveal  New  Insight  on  Violations 


By  NICK  RABKIN  and  ELLEN    SHAFFER 


the 
in- 
the 


Contrary  to  state  accusa- 
tion.s,  Fred  Wiseman,  producer 
of  The  Titicut  Follies,  did  not 
violate  oral  agreements  with 
state  and  hospital  officials  re- 
garding conditions  for 
film's  relea.se,  according  to 
formation  gathered  by 
Justice. 

The  film,  a  documentary  de- 
picting conditions  at  the  Massa- 
chu.setts  State  Institution  for 
the  Criminally  Insane  at 
Bridgewater,  is  presently  un- 
der a  temporary  restraining 
order  and  cannot  be  screened 
in  Ma.ssachusetts.  It  was  shot 
during  an  ei^ht  w^?ek  period  of 
19G6  and  was  directed  and 
edited  by  Wiseman.  It  has 
won  an  award  at  the  Mann- 
heim Film  Festival  and  was 
presented    at    the    New    York 


Film  Festival  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter last  month.  The  Special 
Commission  of  the  State  House 
and  Senate  on  Mental  Health 
is  presently  investigating  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the 
film's  creation  and  its  implica- 
tions. 

Historical  Review 

Permission  to  make  the  film 
was  not  initially  granted  Mr. 
Wiseman  by  State  Corrections 
Commissioner  John  A.  Gavin. 
Subsequently,  Wiseman  spoke 
to  then  Lieutenant  Governor 
Elliot  Richardson.  Shortly 
thereafter  Gavin,  for  undis- 
closed reasons,  reversed  his  de- 
cision. According  to  Superin- 
tendant  of  Bridgewater  State 
Hospital  Charles  W.  Gaughan, 


Coundl,  Chapels  Offer 
Draft  Advice  Service 

A  Draft  Counselling  and  Information  Service  has  been  re- 
cently established  under  the  joint  spon.sorship  of  the  Three 
Chapels  and  the  Student  Council. 

Beginning  Monday,  November  6,  students  trained  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  will  be  available  from 
1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  every  weekday  in  the  Justice  offices  in  the 
ba.sement  of  Mailman  Hall.  The  organization  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide information  regarding  the  nature  of  Selective  Service,  in- 
cluding such  information  as  physical  standards  and  criteria  for 
occupational  and  student  deferments  under  the  1967  Selective 
Service  Law.  The  Draft  Service  will  also  assist,  along  with  the 
appropriate  chaplain,  all  persons  considering  application  for 
con.scientious  objection.  Students  who  will  counsel  include  Jon 
Brant  '68  and  Jon  Annis  '69,  coordinators,  Jeff  Speiser  '68, 
George  Abbott  White,  a  graduate  student,  Eric  Yoffie  '69,  Rene 
Tanenkoff  "68,  Brent  Levenson  '68,  and  Bill  Callahan  '69. 

X.  meeting  will  be  held  Tuesday,  October  31,  in  Slosberg 
with  Bill  Dowling  of  the  Boston  Resist  group,  Professor 
, ^Charles  Fisher  of  the  Sociology 

Boston  ICC  Meets: 

Shuns  Politics, 

Stresses  Reform 


By  RICHARD  KOPLEY 

The  Boston  Inter-Collegiate 
Council,  a  year-old  board  of 
local  colleges,  met  for  the  first 
time  this  year  on  October  18 
at  the  Stratton  Building,  MIT's 
Student  Union.  The  purpose  of 
the  Council,  as  stated  by  Neil 
Kauffman,  '69,  one  of  the 
Brandeis  representatives,  is  "to 
encourage  interaction  and  al- 
low colleges  to  trade  informa- 
tion." Nine  colleges  sent  repre- 
sentatives, including  Brandeis, 
Boston  College,  MIT,  North- 
eastern, Regis,  Salem  State 
College,  Suffolk  University, 
and  Wellesley. 

The  Boston  Inter-Collegiate 
Council  was  begun  successfully 
last  year  by  MIT  because  of  its 
central  location.  Brandeis  orig- 
inated the  idea  of  such  an  or- 
ganization two  summers  ago. 

Led  by  Bob  Horvitz.  BICC 
decided  upon  four  major  areas 
where  college  cooperation  was 
essential.  Entertainment  book- 
ings was  the  first.  The  Council 
felt  that  many  misfortunes 
would  be  prevented  if  the 
Council      members     boycotted 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Department,  and  Henry  Mon 
aglian,  a  profe.ssor  of  Constitu- 
tional Law  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  a  lawyer  associated 
with  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  This  meeting  will 
di.scuss  the  legal  implications 
of  the  resistance  movement, 
and  the  groups  which  spon- 
sored the  demonstration  in  the 
Boston  Common  on  October  16. 


Wiseman  agreed  orally  to 
grant  Gavin  and  Gaughan  final 
editing  rights  on  the  film,  and 
also  agreed  that  the  attorney 
general  could  make  the  final 
decision  as  to  whether  privacy 
rights  were  invaded.  Massachu- 
setts is  one  of  two  states  (New 
York  is  the  other)  that  does 
not  have  specific  legislation 
concerning   rights  to  privacy. 

Early  in  September  of  1967 
Richardson,  now  Attorney 
General,  rescinded  his  ap- 
proval of  the  film  and  told 
y/iseman  not  to  screen  ifc  pub- 
licly. Wiseman  offered  a  six 
week  cooling  off  period  during 
which  time  the  film  would  not 
be  shown  and  during  whic'h 
they  could  discuss  conditions 
for  its  release.  Richardson  de- 
clined the  offer  and  attempted 
to  obtain  a  restraining  order 
from  New  York  State  courts. 
His  legal  parries  failed  and  the 
film  was  shown  at  Lincoln 
Center  in  late  September. 

Seeing  commercial  possibili- 
ties in  the  film,  Grove  Press, 
which  had  recently  bought  out 
Cinema  16,  a  distributing  out- 
let for  independent  16  mm. 
film  makers,  sought  to  buy  the 
film  and  place  it  in  a  New 
York  theater.  Again  Wiseman 
offered  Richardson  a  six  week 
cooling  off  period;  again  Rich- 
ard.son  declined  and  sought  an- 
other injunction.  The  New 
York  courts  rejected  his  peti- 
(Continued  on   Page  7) 


Council  Demands  Ban 
Of  CIA,  hUlitary,  Dow 

Student  Council  has  requested  that  the  administration 
rescind  its  invitations  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dow  Chemical  Cor- 
poration to  come  on  campus  to  recruit  employees.  The  Council 
passed  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  11-2  at  its  Sunday  night 
meeting. 

The  resolution  affirms  the  right  of  free  speech  as  a  "basic 
function  of  the  University,"  but  distinguished  from  this  right 
the  "active  recruitment"  of  individuals  to  engage  in  actions  that 

are  "antithetical  to  the  opera- ^ 

tions  of  a  free  society." 


Council  has  also  asked  the 
University  to  "encourage  rep- 
resentatives of  these  organiza- 
tions to  engage  in  an  open 
forum  as  an  "activity  sub- 
stituted for  recruiVnent." 

In  the  discussion  preceding 
main  object  was  on  the  point 
of  free  speech.  Bob  Berenson 
'68,  and  ^ohn  Weingart  '70 
argued  that  keeping  recruiters 
off  the  campus  infringed  on  the 
rights  of  meml^ers  of  the  stu- 
dent body  to  free  contact  with 
whatever  recruiters  they  wish- 
ed to  see. 

Henry  Sussman  '68  pointed 
out  that  such  opposition  to  the 
request  had  pre-empted  the  is- 
sue of  free  speech,  which  would 
only  become  relevant  in  the 
event  of  the  University's  rejec- 
tion of  the  proposal,  since  the 
University  is  within  its  rights 
to  rcscmd  its  invitations.  The 
measure  is  an  attempt  to  avoid 
adverse  publicity,  such  as  (hat 
resulting  from  a  recent  Ol)erlin 
demonstration  through  the  u.se 
of  existing  institutional  chan- 
nels of  communication,  Su.ss- 
man  .said.  He  added  that  the 
freedom  of  the  recruiters  to 
express  them.selves  will  be  an 
i.ssue  only  if  and  when  different 
student  groups  formulate  their 


methods  of  protest. 

Justin  Simon  '69  held  that 
the  concept  of  rights  had  no 
place  in  the  discussion.  Power 
is  the  important  issue  in  this 
case  according  to  Simon.  The 
students  have  the  power  to  cut 
off  the  war-machine  from  the 
young  who  are  neces.sary  for 
the  war's  continued  existence. 
If  the  university  allows  the.se 
recruiters  on  campus,  he  said, 
it  is  in  effect  co-operating  with 
the  government  in  its  war  ef- 
fort. Simon  pointed  out  that 
at  the  Pentagon,  the  govern- 
ment  severely   restricted   free- 

(Continued  on   Page   6) 


Committee  Meets 
Evaluate  Food 
Diiiitig  Services 


To 


Brooklyn  C  President 
Reneges  on  Promises 


COUNCIL  RESIGNATION 

In  an  unexpected  move, 
Sam  Mo.stkoff,  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  Student  Coun- 
cil, resigned  this  week.  "I 
have  no  .specific  formulation 
of  rea.sons,"  he  told  the  JUS- 
TICE, but  maintained  that  it 
was  a  ''voluntary  resigna- 
tion," and  not  a  reaction  to 
"an  action  on  anybody's 
part." 

Mostkoff  said  that  it  had 
become  apparent  to  him  that 
"Student  Government  was 
•not  what  I  wanted,"  and  that 
his  "only  .sorrow  was  that  I 
took  so  long  to  decide,"  and 
had  therefore  undertaken  a 
number  of  responsibilities. 

Council  President  Martin 
Pernick  .stated,  "I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  an  im- 
portant member  of  Execu- 
tive Council.  However,  I  am 
certain  that  none  of  Coun- 
cil's important  functions  will 
be  impaired." 


BROOKLYN,  N.Y.  (CPS)— Thousands  of  students  at  Brook- 
lyn College  have  returned  to  their  cla.sses,  but  just  how  suc- 
cessful their  five-day  strike  will  be  remains  unclear. 

Students  called  off'  the  strike  after  a  faculty  committee  ap- 
pomtod  by  President  Francis  P.  Kilcoyne  approved  a  liht  of 
seven  student  demands.  But  Dr.  Kilcoyne  now  wants  to  change 
the  wording  in  .some  of  the  demands. 

President  Kilcoyne  plans  to  send  a  revised  list  of  demands 
to  the  full  Faculty  Council  for  its  approval.  Some  students  feel 

that  in  changing  the  statement, 4,. 

Dr.  Kilcoyne  is  not  living  up  to 


his  agreement  when  he  ap- 
pointed the  faculty  committee 
to  work  with  students. 

One  of  the  student  demands, 
for  example,  says  police  will 
not  be  called  onto  campus  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  personal  in- 
jury, theft,  or  natural  di.saster, 
and  then  only  under  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  president. 
Dr.  Kilcoyne  reportedly 
changed  this  to  read,  "Police 
will  not  be  called  onto  campus 
by  the  college  to  settle  internal 
campus  matters." 

Either  v/ay,  however,  the  stu- 
dents have  made  significant 
progress  in  their  drive  for  more 
rights.  Leaders  say  the  strike 
shows  that  students,  by  uniting 
for  a  common  cause,  can  initiate 
important  changes  in  university 
or  college  policy. 

The  Brooklyn  strike  started 
last  Thursday  after  police  in- 
vaded the  campus  to  break  up 
an  anti-war  demonstration.  Of 
the  10,000  day  students  ai  the 
school,  from  60  to  80  per  cent 
participateo  in  the  strike,  de- 
pending on  the  day  About  250 
of  800  faculty  members  also 
were  involved  in  the  strike. 


In  the  Thursday  demonstra- 
tion, more  than  60  students  and 
three  faculty  members  were 
arrested  by  police.  The  students 
were  staging  a  sit-in  in  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  to  pro- 
test the  presence  of  Navy  re- 
cruiters on  campus. 

Student  leaders  initially 
v/orked  with  representatives  of 
the  faculty  and  Dr.  Kilcoyne  in 
drafting  a  statement.  Five  of 
the  eight  provisions  in  this 
first  statement  were  rejected  by 
the  student  body  at  a  mass 
rally.  A  15-niember  student 
committee  drafted  the  second 
list  of  demands,  which  then  was 
approved  by  the  special  faculty 
committee.  This  second  state- 
ment is  the  one  which  Dr.  Kil- 
coyne is  revising  somewhat. 

In  addition  to  keer^ing  police 
off  the  campus,  the  second 
agreement  also  provides  that 
legal  due  process  will  l)e  ob- 
served in  all  student  di.sciplin- 
ary  matters.  This  includes  a  re- 
quirement that  hearings  must 
be  held  before  any  di.sciplinary 
action  can  be  taken  against  a 
student  for  an  allejied   offense. 

(Continued  on   Page  6) 


Originally  established  by 
Student  Council  last  year,  the 
Dining  Hall  Advisory  Board 
has  rece.itly  held  meetings  to 
examine  the  quality  of  the  cam- 
pus dining  facilities. 

The  Advisory  Board  is  com- 
posed of  three  people  from  Stu- 
dent counci.  —  Neil  Kauffman 
'69  from  Kutz,  Sam  Mostkoff 
'70  from  Sherman,  and  Steve 
Deit.sch  '69  from  Swig;  Norman 
Grimm,  supervisor  of  dirting 
hall  facilities;  Mrs.  Dudik,  new- 
ly appointed  dietician  at  Bran- 
deis; Marshall  Davis  '69;  and 
Paul  Brynes  "69. 

"To  provide  for  student  in- 
fluence in  the  choice  of  kinds  of 
food  they  eal  and  environment 
they  eat  in  is  the  goal  of  this 
committee,"  said  Neil  Kauff- 
man. "It  is  also  the  committee's 
job  to  bring  creativity  to  bear 
on  the  serving  lines." 

Determination  of  students* 
tastes  will  l>e  made  in  a  dining 
hall  poll  to  be  taken  shortly. 
Menus  for  the  entire  week 
were  distributed  to  members  of 
the  Advi.sory  Board  for  the  first 
titne  this  week  Suggestions  for 
the  menus  will  be  submitfed  to 
Mr.  Grimm  and  Mrs.  Dudik  by 
the  Board. 

Calorie  counts  have  recently 
been  added  to  menus  jK>st*xl  in 
the  dining  halls.  Other  points 
of  interest  in  the  Board's  di.s- 
cu.ssions  have  been  an  increa.se 
in  food  alternates,  brunch  pro- 
grams similar  to  the  one  held 
at  Swig  this  past  Sunday,  and 
the  po.ssibility  of  having  n)ore 
fresh  fruit  and  le.ss  starchy 
dishes.  Specific  food  requests 
were  also  made  to  dining  hall 
supervi.sors. 

Mr.  Grimm  propo.sed  making 
physical  cl  anges  in  Sherman's 
facilities.  He  envisioned  two 
serving  lines  there  eventually, 
ana  also  the  removal  of  the  par- 
tition between  the  serving  line 
and  tables. 

The  Advi.sory  Board  was  also 
invited  to  tour  other  .school 
dining  facilities  by  Mr.  Grimm 
in  order  to  compare  Brandeis* 
food  .service  with  that  of  other 
institutions. 
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Waiting  for  the  C  I.  A. 

On  November  7  a  recruiter  for  the  C.  I.  A.  is  coming  to 
Brandeis.  Student  Council  is  requesting  that  he  be  denied  access 
to  Biandeis;  howtwer,  Dean  Driscoll  has  already  been  ap- 
proachcKl  by  a  group  of  concerned  students  who  made  a  similar 
request  on  the  grounds  that  the  C.  I.  A.  is  currently  attempting 
to  repress  movements  for  socio  political  reform  all  over  the 
world.  Driscoll  refused  their  request  with  the  statement  that 
••the  C.  I.  A.  is  a  legitimate  government  agency"  and  shall  be 
welcomed  to  campus  as  would  be  the  representative  of  any  other 
government  organization.  Since  "legitimate"  implies  democra- 
tic legislative  authorization  and  not  simply  de  facto  possession 
of  executive  power,  Driscoll's  statement  is  incorrect.  As  David 
"Wise  and  Thomas  Ross,  the  popular  chroniclers  of  the  C.  I.  A. 
point  out  in  their  new  book,  the  Agency  was  authorized  to 
undertake  international  intelligence  actvities  only  after  it  gave 
rep«  ated  assurances  that  it  would  not  intervene  in  domestic 
activities.  Of  course,  the  Agency,  with  the  aid  of  such  philan- 
thropic foundations  as  that  funded  by  the  Rabbs  (see  Ramparts 
of  last  March),  has  thoroughly  soiled  its  legitimacy  by  infiltrat- 
ing numerous  cultural  and  educational  institutions  m  an  effort 
to  manipulate  thought.  Thus,  without  even  considering  the 
C.  1.  As  flagrant  repression  of  political  reform  and  support  of 
right  wing  government  all  over  the  world,  we  see  that  Driscoll's 
blithe  acceptance  of  its  recruiter  is  founded  on  an  erroneous 
conception  of  its  status. 

The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is,  how  shall  we  meet 
the  C.  I.  As  representative  when  (and  if,  it  is  still  if)  he  ar- 
rives. 

Si>me  suggest  that  we  deny  him  access  ourselves  by  jam- 
ming the  doorways  to  Gryzmish  where  the  C.  I.  A.  man  will  pre- 
sumably set  up  his  table.  Picture  the  possible  chain  of  events,  the 
agent  arrives  at  the  main  entrance  to  Gryzmish.  The  entrance 
is  crammed  full  of  students.  Thinking  to  outflank  them,  he 
easually  walks  across  the  courtyard  towards  a  side  entrance 
but  the  students  spot  him  and  race  through  the  hallways  to  fill 
the  door  bi^fore  he  arrives.  He  turns  back  towards  the  main 
entrance,  or  heads  for  another  building,  The  students  pursue 
him.  Meanwhile  the  news  media  gather  material  for  the  next 
morning's  caricature  of  dissenting  youth.  We  will  have  given 
a  propaganda  victory  to  the  agent  whom  we  have  made  to  appear 
the  underdog  and  scapegoat  without  his  even  having  to  open 
his  mouth. 

An  alternate  possibility  is  jamming  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  the  agent  will  conduct  his  interviews  and  thereby 
denymg  him  entrance  to  interested  students.  But  that  tactic 
will  anger  much  of  the  student  body  and  undoubtedly  cause 
persons  actually  unsympathetic  to  the  C.  I.  A.  to  seek  interviews 
in  protest  of  the  arrogance  of  their  fellow  students. 

Proponents  of  a  door  jam  (or  sit-in  which  will  have  iden- 
tical results)  argue  that  it  will  radicalize  participants.  But  that 
is  incorrect.  Those  who  participate  are  already  radical.  If  their 
demonstration  fails  they  become  discouraged  as  do  sympathetic 
onlookers.  Unsympathetic  onlookers  have  the  opportunity  to 
sneer  That  has  been  the  pattern  of  dozens  of  past  demonstra- 
tions which  were  for  tactical  reasons  unable  to  accomplish  their 
ends. 

If  door  jamming  and  sitting-in  run  a  high  risk  of  local  and 
public  failing,  what  can  we  do  in  response  to  the  C.  1.  A.  visit 
if  it  materializes?  Some  would  answer,  "nothing,"  and  mamtain 
that  the  CIA.  visit  is  simply  an  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech. 
We  disagree.  It  is  erroneous  to  invoke  freedom  of  speech  in 
the  name  of  an  effort  by  an  illegitimate  and  repressive  organiaa- 
tion  to  expand  its  operations  by  recruiting  additional  personnel. 

Thus,  we  suggest  that  the  recruiters  be  opposed  by: 

1 )  Setting  up  an  information  table  beside  that  of  the  agent 
to  dissuade  any  potential  recruits.  (These  tables  might  be 
manned  by  students  from  South  America  and  Africa  who  could 
describe  the  C.  1.  A.'s  repression  of  reform  in  their  countries.) 

2)  A  mass  rally  should  be  held  before  the  building  demon- 
strating the  extent  of  student  opposition  to  C.  I.  A.  activities. 

3)  Most  importantly,  a  call  should  be  made  for  the  agent 
to  come  out  and  defend  his  organization  to  the  students  at  the 
rally  and  to  participate  in  a  public  evening  symposium  with 
interested  professors. 


Allow  me  to  present  you 
with  a  little  puzzle.  The  C.I. A. 
and  the  military  are  coming  to 
Brandeis  in  the  near  future  for 
the  purpose  of  recruitment.  To 
a  large  segment  (perhaps  the 
greater  part)  of  the  Brandeis 
community,  these  organizations 
are  offensive  in  the  extreme  to 
its  most  fundamental  moral 
concerns.  What  is  to  be  done? 
Are  the  C.I. A.  and  military  to 
be  allowed  to  go  about  their 
business  as  though  we  were  un- 
aware of  what  that  business 
is?  Or  ought  tht>y  be  haras;;ed 
to  a  certain  extent;  or  again, 
ought  they  be  prevented  en- 
tirely from  performing  their 
function  here?  But  don't  start 
yet.  The  rule  of  this  game  is 
that  you  must  solve  the  puzzle 
using  the  notion  of  'rights. '  But 
this  isn't  so  terrible,  since  al- 
most everyone  would  have 
played  that  way  in  any  case. 
Now,  some  of  the  relevant 
rights  are  the  following  (the 
enterprising  reader  will  think 
of  others):  the  right  of  the 
above  organizations  to  freedom 
of  movement  and.  perhaps,  free 
speech;  the  right  of  a  Viet- 
namese peasant  to  live  in  peace 
—  indeed,  simply  to  live;  the 
right  to  dissent;  and  finally, 
property  rights.  Step  into  your 
places,  gentlemen,  and  begin 
puzzling. 

Observe  what  happens.  The 
academic  liberal  opts  for  'free 
speech,'  the  radical  chooses  the 
peasant,  the  left -liberal  favors 
dissent;  and  truck  drivers  Uni- 
versity officials,  and  Waltham 
police  deride  for  property 
rights.  Short  game.  And  not 
much  real  puzzling  involved  — 
at  least  not  about  the  original 
problem. 

Upon  reflection  about  the 
above,  three  things  come  to  my 
mind.   1)  I  am  proventod  from 


playing  the  game,  because  I  am 
contused  about  how  rights  are 
working  here. 2)  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  puzzle,  the  facts 
about  the  concrete  situation  are 
largely  abandoned  and  deci- 
sions are  made  in  terms  of 
vague  priorities  in  the  ideal 
realm  of  'rights'  (e.g.,  the  most 
plausible,  in  which  the  right  to 
life  supercede  ,  property  rights). 
3)  The  game  was  awfully  short. 
My  present  purpose  is  to  show 
Ikjw  these  three  points  are  re- 
lated, and  to  suggest  a  better 
'ramework  within  which  to 
talk  about  the  problem  —  not 
to  give  an  answer. 

What  is  it  that  we  are  saying 
when  we  assert  of  someone  that 
he  possesses  a  'right?'  I  suggest 
that  we  may  be  saying  one  of 
two  things   "(or  both).  We  may 
be    describing    a    power    which 
that  person  has  in  a  particular 
situation   —    power    not   being 
identical  with  physical  force;  a 
law   or   the   mental    state   of   a 
sufRcient  number  of  people  niay 
net   as   power.    Or   w    may   be 
prescribing   a   preferred   course 
of  action  in  relation  to  that  pvr- 
f;on    —    for    example,    that    he 
ought   to  be  allowed  to  speak, 
though  the  power  exists  to  pre- 
vent   him    (in   which    case   the 
power  is  transferred  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  person,  and  then 
the  word  both  describes  a  pow- 
er and   expresses   a   moral   im- 
perative).   The    peculiarity    of 
the  word   is  that   it   i-  rarely 
clear  which  of  the  three  possi- 
bilities   is    being    referred     to. 
Hence,  the  word  usually  obfus- 
cates   what    is    happening,    and 
v/hat   ought   to   happen,   rather 
than  helping  to  analyze  it. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been 
said,  what  is  the  significance  of 
the  p  u  z  z  1  e?  The  first  three 
rights  mentioned  are  almost 
entirely     prescriptive;     that     is 


why  they  are  decided  upon  so 
quickly  and  without  much  ref- 
ence  vO  our  own  particular  sit- 
uation, especially  the  simple 
conflict  of  power.  The  last  right 
is  a  combination  of  factual  and 
moral  factors,  since  the  pref- 
erence of  the  University  is  sup- 
ported by  a  great  deal  of  pow- 
er. And  this  is  the  reason  that, 
in  the  event  of  an  actual  con- 
frontation, property  rights  will 
triumph  over  all. 

My    concern    in    advocating 
the  setting  aside  of  questions  of 
rights    is    primarily    that    they 
obscure  what  should  be  a  cru- 
cial   consideration    for    liberals 
and    radicals   —    power.    I   say 
this   with    the    realization    that 
the  immediate   reaction   to   my 
injunction  will  be  repugnance. 
Power  is  associated  with  'them.* 
with    ideas    of    oppression    and 
violence.     Certainly     power     is 
rightly   associated   with   'them'; 
they  have  most  of  it.  But  pow- 
er  is  really   neutral  since   it  is 
quite  susceptible  to  moral  rea- 
soning about  the  end  to  which 
it   is  directed   and   the  kind   of 
power  being  used.   Hence   it  is 
imperative   that    those   who  do 
not  have  power  be  cognizant  of 
it.  and  not  confuse  it  with  their 
own.  or  other's,  valuations.  The 
fact   that   this   point   has  to   be 
made  clear  is  a   tribute  to  the 
emotive     possibilities     of     lan- 
guage.  For   Americans,   though 
they    are   fascinated    by    power 
and  the  use  of  it.  are  reluctant 
to  discuss  it  —  this  in  contrast 
to  the  Germans,  who  love  both 
to  talk  about  and  use  it. 

The  point  then,  is  this  In 
order  to  obtain  a  clear  analysis 
of  a  problem  like  this,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  separate  from  the  no- 
tion of  rights,  both  moral  and 
factual  considerations  and  turn 
our  attention  particularly  to 
the  actual  conflict  of  power. 


Opinion 


Why  Wash 


As  Wise  and  Ross  point  out.  most  of  the  C.  I.  A.'s  energy 
is  spent  in  studying  learned  journals,  not  on  espionage,  and  its 
headquarters  at  Langley,  Virginia  houses  the  largest  gathering 
of  liberal  intellectuals  in  the  country.  By  meeting  its  recruiter 
with  the  emphatic  "no,  we  will  not  join  your  organization;  we 
consider  your  activities  reprehensible,"  we  make  a  significant 
attack  on  the  C.I.A.  tor  it  needa  the  youthful  intelligentsia  like 
ourselves. 


On  Saturday,  Oct.  21st, 
Washington  was  invaded  by  an 
army  of  discontented  Vietniks, 
peaceniks.  Black  Nationalists, 
and  other  assorted  malcon- 
tents. The  march,  whose  theme 
was  "Self  Determination  for 
Vietnam  and  Black  America," 
was  by  most  rational  criteria 
(i.e.  potential  pc^litical  impact, 
and  nimiber  of  participants) 
an   unquestionable  failure. 

V  hy?    Why    was   a    similarly 
arranged     anti-war     march     in 
New    York    last    April   able    to 
attract     somewhere     around 
300.000     protesters     (estimates 
ranged    from    125,000    to    450,- 
000)   while  this  one  could  lure 
but     70,00r     (again,     estimates 
varied  from  35,000  to  175,000)? 
This    is    especially    noteworthy 
in    view    o<f    the    fact    that    the 
Mobilization     Committee,      ac- 
cording to  a  report  in  the  Jus- 
tice,    expected     one     million 
marchers,    basing    their    exag- 
gerated    optimism     "on     their 
belief   that   there   has   been   an 
increase  in  the  anti-war  senti- 
ment   in    recent    months."      So 
not   only    did    this   anticipation 
prove  to  be  unfounded,  but  the 
Committee    fell    son  ?    900,000 
short    of    their    target,    or    in 
other  words,  drew  only  7-10% 
of  their  earlier  expectations. 

There  are  myriad  reasons 
for  the  march's  collapse.  Some 
are  obvious,  some  subtle.  The 
Brandeis  Folk  Festival  can 
hardly  take  full  blame. 

First,  it  at  once  becomes  ap- 
parent that  although  the  Mo- 
bilization Committee  plays  the 
game  of  power  politics,  their 
tactics  are  embarrassingly 
poor.  Their  initial  mistake  was 
the  conflation  of  two  hetero- 
geneous issues  —  Vietnam  and 
Black  America — which  is  an  ap- 
peal to  emotionalism.  The  war 
is  channeling  money  away 
from  many  vital  programs  — 
not  only  those  that  aid  the  Ne- 
gro to  free  himself  from  ig- 
norance and  poverty — so  at  the 
worst  the  theme  should  have 
been    "Seli-Determination    for 


Vietnam  and  All  America!!" 
This  distasteful  combination 
(cf,  theme  of  march)  served 
but  tv/o  purposes:  (a)  It  alien- 
ated thinking  Eastern  Libt^rals 
who,  though  opposed  —  and 
sometimes  intensely  —  to  the 
war, — refused — and  rightly  so, 
to  be  sucked  in  by  the  tide  and 
support  this  dangerous  logic; 
and  (b)  it  helped  assure  the 
march  of  just  that  radical  sup- 
port which,  in  this  case,  re- 
fuses! to  think  lucidly,  but  act- 
ed merely  on  emotion. 

The  next  mistake  the  Com- 
mittee made  was  to  allow  the 
"general  public"  to  believe 
that  the  extreme  position  of 
unilateral  withdrawal  was  ad- 
vocatcKl  by  the  marchers  and 
committee  leaders.  Whether 
th  s  was,  in  fact,  the  case,  or 
whether  it  merely  evolved  by 
inference,  is  hardly  relevant. 
For,  as  the  New  York  Times 
(4/15/67)  opined:  "If  it  (the 
protest)  is  to  be  politically  ef- 
fective, the  aim  in  view  has  to 
be  recognizably  related  to  what 
is  politically  feasible."  For  the 


Peter  Alter 

protesters  to  demand  that  "not 
even  one  more  GI  be  sent  to 
Vietnam,"  or  that  "not  even 
one  more  tax  dollar  be  spent 
on  Vietnam"  is,  at  this  junc- 
ture, tantamount  to  asking  the 
Administration  to  commit  po- 
litical suicide.  Simply,  it  is  not 
feasible.  The  Times  continued 
by  declaring  that  "if  the.sc  es- 
sential standards  are  not  met, 
a  protest  collapses  into  a  mere 
propaganda  exercise  or  an  ad- 
venture in  futility."  Moral 
grounds,  even  if  they  are 
deemed  righteous,  are  of  no 
political  consequence  unless 
they  are  related  to  political 
reality. 

In  Washington,  as  in  New 
York,  the  marchers  sought 
both  moral  impact  and  polit- 
ical effect.  They  achieved 
neither:  we  have  seen  the  last 
of  the  marches. 

It  is  spurious  as  well  as  fan- 
ciful    to     depict     the     United 
States  as  "the  epitome  o^  evil' 
and  the  Vietcong  and  their  al- 

(Continued   on  Page  ^) 


The  Pentagon:  Long  Day^s  Journey  Into  Night 


Bf  OART  PRINCB 

Blackness,  cameras,  shrieking,  crying,  clubs,  faces,  clubs, 
faces,  doves,  kids,  rifles,  love,  fear:  only  the  names  of  things 
exist,  not  what  they  mean  to  imply:  no  verbs,  no  understanding: 
just  confusion,  wildness,  chaos.  This  is  how  it  U  when  I  close 
my  eyes  and  remember  October  21.    This  is  how  it  was  that 

night. 

We  were  seated  on  the  approach  leading  to  the  final  steps 
of  the  Pentagon  as  the  darkness  descended  and  the  chill  in  the 
air  deepened.  We  moved  closer  to  each  other  for  warmth  and 
safety:  we  linked  arms  as  we  raised  our  voices  in  song  and  as 
the  ri«es  lay  waiting  mere  feet  away.  Announcements  came 
irregularly  over  the  bullhorn  from  the  speaker's  platform  to  our 
left:  "Will  you  form  groups  of  about  100  people  and  designate  a 
messenger  who  will  communicate  your  needs  to  us  and  our 
messages  to  you?  We  must  get  organized."  Blankets  and  jackets 
and  food  and  drinks  and  cigarettes  began  arriving  and  people 
could  gleefully  shout  for  their  favorite  brand  after  some  time 
and  a  pack  would  come  flying  over  our  heads  in  an  instant^ 
The  fellow  in  front  of  me  was  tired  and  cold  and  huddled  close 
to  the  ground  to  get  warm.  I  put  his  head  on  my  l^P  .^nd  he 
thanked  me.  The  girl  to  my  left  squeezed  "^y  *;2^^,.^^^7^^"^,i 
looked  up  and  saw  the  M.P.'s  in  the  center  of  the  line  look'ig 
down  at  the  people  at  their  feet,  kicking  at  them  and  hold  ng 
their  rifles  threateningly.  SK,me  of  us  got  up  to  look  and  the 
rest  of  us  screamed.  "Sit  down,  sit  down.  You  U  g  ve  them  an 
excuse  to  murder  us  all."  We  sat  down  and  the  trouble  sub- 
sided. The  horn  announced  that  sonrie  John  Doe  from  some 
college  was  taken  from  us  and  pulled  through  that  curtain  of 
anned  men.  Our  only  illumination  _  the  '^^^^  ,^«.^f  ^.^/S^^ 
on  our  right  —  disappeared  and  the  soldiers  and  the  helmets 
and  the  rmes  were  wVeathed  in  darkness  and  we  huddled  closer 

^^"^  An'^angry  voice  from  the  back  rose  above  the  silence  and 
exhort^uft'o  stop  picnicking  and  get  on  with  the  lob  of  civil 
disoliedience.  He  said  he  was  going  to  block  one  of  the  access 
Ss  to  the  Pentagon  and  left.  Some  people  got  up  and  van- 
I^'^\ft4  him.  Those  who  g^veup  their  front^rowseats^^^^^^^^ 
a  vacuum  behind  which  was  quickly  filled  in  hy  soldiers^  inere 
were  voices  of  protest:  some  crunripled  Pi|^^f  ^f ,  P^^^^.  ^^\tnt 
stick  or  two  were  thrown  at  the  ^o^^i^^''^  .  ^^^^^^  «^^."* JV^STaLL 
and  watched  and  waited.  We  began  singing  again:  WE  S»A^J- 
OVERCOME  with   a  new   touch  -  "Soldiers  are  our  friends. 

soldiers  are  our  friends,  soldiers  are  ^"•^^^"^"^/^X  The'  hom 
at  first  awkwardly  but  then  sincerely,  and  v^armly.TTie  hc^^^ 
suddenly  barked  and  the  song  died.  An  angry  tearful  vo^c^ 
announced  that  the  people  who  had  gone  down  to  the  access 
J^d  were  vlciou.sly  cfubKed  as  they  sat.  "-^'^n^nXs  'be?^r^e 
Bodies  lay  sprawled  on  the  cold  ground  for  "^•'^"tes  beiore 
fhey  were^^oved  into  the  paddy  wagons.  The  horn  cried  that 
thore  was  one  woman  near  death.  The  voice  —  a  girl  s  --  then 
addrC^ed  u"l  Tire^s.  Could  they  please  "\ake  some  kind  of 
^     ,     ^iZ      jc  What   were    their   orders?    Could    they 

wam'u  of  wha  was'to  happen"  The  en.suing  silence  was  even 
more  frightening  than  the^  several  violent  incidents  that  had 
^^^"^Ife^Suts  laYer.  after  a-ther  song  and  more  oga,^,^^ 

lown  theTr  ba^onetran^  off  their  helmets  and  had  come 

ov^to  o^  sfde  What  a  beautiful  moment!  At  the  tops  of  oi^r 
voice  we  chanted  to  the  other  MP.'s,  "JOIN  US,  JOIN  US, 
JOIN  US  ''The  several  sneers  that  I  noticed  before  had  dis- 
fpp^ired  but  the  uniformed  line  did   not  waver  and   the  cry 

^^'^'^Vith  more  hope  now  we  sang  and  spoke  excitedly,  but  then 
there  was  another  incident,  another  boy  taken  by  the  soldiers 
and   fe^i    silenced  our   chatter.    All   sorts   of   scared   and    scary 
thoughU  crowded  into  my  mind  and  traveled  the  whole  lengU 
af  mv  l>odv   leaving  me  cold  and  empty  inside.    What  s  happen 
?ng  heir-  wiU  I  be  arrested  -  when  will  I  have  to  u.se  my 
handkerchief  soaked  in  pineapple  juice  -  because  there  was  no 
more  water  -  as  a  defense  against  tear  gas.   When  will  I  have 
to  take  off  my  glas.ses  .so  they  should  not  shatter  in  my  eyes  if 
l^^ere  sUuck^n  the  face?   The  girls  had  taken  off  theu-  earrings 
some  time  ago:  the  soldiers  might  grab  and  pull  ...       .  .      .. 

some  lime    ^  n^jdnight.   There  was  .some  movetnent  m  the 

front  center  again  and  I  looked  up  to  see  the  soldiers  move 
further  into  the  crowd.  The  fellow  next  to  me  said  half-indig- 
nan  /  ha  f  fearfuH  "They're  trying  to  .split  us  in  half;  divide 
Snd  conquer."  I  took  off  my  gla.s.ses  and  the  shapes  of  the  soldiers 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Most  of  the  d^momtra- 
tors  tn  the  main  Pentagon 
jmrking    lot    were    sitting 
(fuietly,    simply   occupying 
territory.    Others    were 
standing  face  to  face  with 
the  soldiers  trying  to  con- 
vince  them    that    war   u*as 
wrong.    Still    others    stood 
and  shouted  obscenities  at 
the  soldiers  .  .  .  /  remember 
standing   directly    in   front 
of  a  line  of  soldiers  and  see- 
ing fear,  anger,  disgust  and 
apathy  in  their  eyes  as  well 
IS  in  the  eyes  of  the  march- 
ers ..  .  The  troops  couldn't 
leave   because   the  fnotest- 
ers   were   present   and    the 
demonstrators    couldn't 
leave    because    the    troops 
were  there.    Absurd. 

Mark  Horowitz 


News  Analysis 


Pentagon  and  Beyond 


George  Abbott  White 


T»tis  is  the  fini  part  o/  a  two- 
part  scries. 

Tlie  recent  Washington  Mo- 
bilization is  massively  ikonic. 
For  future  New  Left  activities 
it  signifies  a  second  watershed; 
it  translates  to  new  forms  of 
thought  and  new  forms  of  rad- 
ical action. 

This  watershed  must  be  un- 
der.stood  in  the  light  of  its 
predeces.sor,  but  two  qualita- 
tive meanings  are  initially 
clear:  whereas  at  earlier 
marches  Left  people  came  to- 
.?ethcr  from  acro.ss  the  country 
to  feel  good,  to  exiR^rience 
community  ("For  once."  said 
one.  "we  outnumber  the  En- 
emy .  .  ."),  to  gain  new  sup- 
l>orters.  to  educate  on  a  "low- 
yield"  level. — thus  was  the  first 
at  which  violence  from  the 
government  was  expected  (it 
had  a  week-long  prelude  from 
Oakland  to  Madi.son  to  Brook- 
I  lyn);  and  it  was  further  under- 
.stood  that  the  level  of  frustra- 
1  tion  was  suCh  that  confronta- 
tion would  neces-sarily  mean 
violence,  i:e.,  the  People  want- 


ed a  "piece"  of  the  Pentagon. 
Symbolic  gestures  such  as  NLF 
flags  in  front  of  the  buildings, 
slogan  spray-painting  on  its 
sides,  were  quite  insufficient. 

The  first  watershed  for  the 
New  Left  occurred  in  1963. 
was  only  dimly  realized  then, 
partially  in  1965.  fully  this 
summer.  What  it  meant  in  1963 
was  essentially  a  split  in  tacti- 
cal thought  among  radicals. 
Principally  within  SDS,  the 
between  strategies  of  "attack 
at  the  Top."  "attack  at  the 
Bottom." 

The  former  meant  accepting 
C.  Wright  Mill'y  Elite  argu- 
ments of  power  and  doing  in- 
fluence peddling,  radical  lob- 
bying, at  the  Top.  It  meant 
academics  talking  to  oflicials, 
students  writing  letters  and 
engaging  in  "dialogue."  Tlic 
latter  came  straight  from  the 
Port  Huron  Statement  of  1962, 
a  document  that  created  soli- 
darity t>etwL-en  the  most  con- 
scious and  articulate  of  the 
"outsiders" — students— and  the 
lea.st, — ghetto  residents,  mi- 
grants, the  Poor  in  urban  and 
rural  areas.  That  solidarity  in 
action  came  to  be  what  we 
know  now  as  community-or- 
ganizing. 

Both  tactics  assumed  elec- 
toral politics  as  the  ground  of 
change.  But  the  latter  went 
beyond,  in  that  organizing 
meant  truly  indeiitmdent  con- 
stituancies  and  the  po.s.sibilities 
of  either  radical  confrontation 
within  the  electoral  Old  Order, 
or  the  creation  of  countering 
forms  out  of  new  constitu- 
ancies  that  would  make  the 
Old  Order  irrelevant,  (New 
communities  could  "legitimize" 
radical  action:  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, sit-ins.)  Neither  tactics 
were  mutually-exclusive.  But 
each  was  time-con.suming.  Do- 
ing them  meant,  in  fact,  doing 
principally  one  or  the  other. 

The  year  1963  then,  saw  im- 
plementation of  the  latter  tac- 
tic in  the  creation  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  and  Action 
Project.  Begun  by  Al  Haber, 
the  first  president  of  SDS, 
ERAP  co-opted  intellectuals 
into  action.  By  December  1963, 
Tom  Hayden  was  mobilizing 
the  Blacks  and  Poor  in  New- 
ark, Paul  Potter  in  Cleveland, 
Todd  and  Nancy  Gitlin  in  Chi- 
cago. ERAP  was  a  concrete 
demonstration  of  commitment 
to  the  di.spos.sessed  as  well  as 
a  test  of  the  efficacy  of  organiz- 
ing. Tlie  remainder  of  the  New 


Left  saw  this  move  as  a  small 
group  "doing  their  thing  "  Yet 
in  four  years,  "their"  thing 
would  become  the  Movement's. 
In  a  sense,  the  Bottom  went 
underground  while  frantic 
moves  at  the  Top  gained  head- 
lines in  attempting  to  counter 
racism  and  the  beginning  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vielnain 
in  February  1965.  The  partial 
realization  of  the  tactical  split 
came  in  two  segments:  the 
Teach -In  Movement,  begun  at 
the  Universily  of  Michigan  in 
March  19G5  (which  aimcKl  at 
mobilizing  the  univer.sitie.s  to- 
ward higli-U'Vol  confrontation 
with  government),  tlie  March 
on  Washington  by  SDS  21 
April  1965;  and  the  st^cond 
March  on  Washington  by 
SANE  27  November  1965.  at 
which  the  new  SDS  head.  Carl 
Oglesby,  gave  his  now-famous 
"they  are  all  honorable  men" 
speech. 

Given  the  nature  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  Top-strategy  was 
futile  But  its  futility  wa.s  only 
partially  demonstr.ited  by  Mac- 
George  Bundy.  Bimdy  was 
seen  as  tln'  "mo.st  rea.sonable** 
of  tho.se  in  power  becau.se  of 
his  academic  qualifications, 
bee  uise  he  was  the  most 
powerful  defender  of  the  gov- 
ernment's {H)licies.  Top  tacti- 
cians learned  a  le.s.son  when,  in 
Hill  Auditorium  in  Ann  Arbor, 
a  telegram  had  to  be  read  to  a 
Teach-In  of  four  thou.sand  ex- 
plaining "unavoidable"  can- 
celation by  Bundy.  Silence 
from  the  Top  and  the  bombs 
kept  falling.  An  em|>ty  chair 
was  placed  to  one  side  of  the 
stage  and  the  Teach -In  con- 
tinued. 

Another  le.s.son  was  learned 
hy  Ogle.sl)y  His  moving  .speech 
began  with  the  "naming"  of 
Corjiorate  Liberalism  that 
Paul  Potter  began  in  April, 
moved  to  an  acute  analysis 
with  respect  to  Vietnam,  then 
became  a  call  to  Movement.  In 
his    words: 

We  arc  dcalinff  noto  mith 
a  c(d<nisu!i  Ihat  (hn's  not  }nant 
to  be  chavqcd.  It  mill  not 
ciuinqc  itself.  It  will  not  co- 
operate u^ith  th(tsc  u>ho  mant 
to  vhauqc  it  T/m.se  allies,  o/ 
ours  in  qot^ernrnent  —  are 
theu  realbi  our  allien?  If  they 
ARE,  then  they  don'1  need 
adiyice,  they  need  constitH- 
mncies;  they  don't  need  study 
§roups.  they   need  a   MOVB- 
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First  Course 


Brecht  Fest  at  Brandeis 


Howord  Rosenfield 


It  is  refreshing-in  the  wake   ture.  to  those  in  the  audience,  ^^"^''"thn^  ih.  r^t  as  Pofly 
Of  Albee.  Pinter,  and  the  like   Though   the   play    was    written   shone  abo^^,  ^^e  re«t  as  ^olly 
^to  see  a  play  by  a  dramatist   in     1925,    Miss    Forrell    wisely   ^^P^^^ing     the  ^^'^^..^^J^^^^ 
^ho  is  concerned  neither  with  dressed  her  irreverent  soldiers   blazing-eyed       "^astuhne      au 
his    own     nor    his    characters'   as  Nazis  and  Communists,  the   thority    She  »«  ^'"^^.^^^^[f,.^ 
neuroses,  but  rather  with  Man   prime     terror-symbols    of    our  dramatic  power,   and   I  antici 
as    a     total     creature.     Bertolt  age.    Roughly  taking  command  pnte  with  .enthusiasm  her  per 
Brecht  was  such  a  playwright;   of  the  performance  and  the  the-   formance  in  a  r^^^^J^i^^fl*;^"^^^^^ 
he    concentrated    on    Man    and   ater,    throwing    obscene    c-om-   a"d  ^,V.^^^'^\t^^"'^  *5^^  p  "1;.^^ 
his  interaction  with  his  fellow   ments  at  the  actors  or  singing   ant    than  this  ^^  her  Princess 
human     beings,     especially     in  a     mangled    version    of    "Hail   Schlugenalz.  a.^^^e/.fj^*?,'^^  "^ 
context    of    social    movements   Britannia,"    these    soldiers    are   th^  control  whic-h  is  hnaijyine 
and  eeonomic  classes.  As  Brecht   the   perfect    bullies,    respecting   mark    of    the    brilliant 
v/as   a    Marxist,    this   might    be   nothing  but  their  own  desires,  Mama     and 


actor 
(Kimberly 


fln^r  v;nace  for  five  desks,   ten  on  the  slogan,  "A  vote  for  Mrs. 

ortwelve  people,  and  the  ward  Hicks   is   a   vote  for  violence." 

registration    lists,    newspapers  and  he  ran  bacllyj   Her  voice 

pi'^lictabre.'but   definitely"  no\   and"they  "are 'doubly    chilling  Gilbert    and    Amy    Cohe">,^f;   and    campaign  Ji^^^^^^^ff  JP/.^  '^^ 

predictable     is    Brecht's    stun-   because   of  the  authority   they   Sc.yed    their   parts    ^e"',.^^;^i  are  lying  around  in  neat  p^^^  to 

«ing    sen.se    of    theatrical    taut-   represent.  Gary,  Glazer  seemed  a  bit  un-    Newspaper    clippings    about  at 


Something  Simple 

Sweet  Louise 

By  BILL  CALAHAN 

The  basic  American  right  of  freedom  of  choice  must  be 


that. 


Louise  Day  Hicks 


Hicks  for   Mayor   headquar-  stand,"   Mrs.    Hicks   could   say 

\or<  \K  a  ore-room  store  front  to  audiences  in  white  neighbor- 

nr  Bedford  Street,  behind  the  hoods  on  the  borders  of  Rox- 

hic  deoartment  stores  and  out  bury;  and  indeed  they  do  know, 

nl  ihe  wav  of  downtown  traf-  So  do  the  other  candidates  in 

fie    It    has   just   about   enough  the   primary;    McDonough    ran 


ng  sense  oi  meairicai  xaui-  repre 
ness  and  invention.  Brecht  They  order  and  intimidate 
tries  to  keep  the  audience  emo-  the  players,  in  mueh  the  same 
tionaily  alienated  from  his  vvay  that  the  players  —  partic- 
chaiacters  so  that  his  work  ularly  Uieir  ringleader,  Polly 
does  not  appear  as  theater  but  Baker  —  order  and  intimidate 
as  a  political  lesson.  Fortu-  the  elephant  eaif.  Is  the  ele- 
nately,  he  was  too  skillful  a  phant  calf  really  so  putrid  as 
dramatist  to  suecee<l  in  this  iho'  insist?  Did  he  really  mur- 
attempt.  Rather  than  keep  his  do/  his  mother?  Polly  and  her 
audience  distant,  he  is  likely  fdiow  actors  make  it  appear 
to  evoke  great  en.otional  rap-  so.  They  trick  the  dumb  ele- 
port,  and  his  sen.se  of  the  bit-  phant  calf  into  symbol ieally 
ter  irony  at  the  base  of  all  hu-  re-creating  the  matricide  and 
man  existence  makes  eflective  pressure  and  taunt  him  so  that 
theater  in  the  twentieth  cen-  he  attacks  Polly  and  throws  her 
tury.  to  the  ground.    By  these  baited 

Not  Prime  Brecht 

The  three  Brecht  one-  acts 
presented  this  past  week 
at  Spjngold's  Eklith  Barbara 
Laurie  Theater,  un<ler  the  gen- 
eral title  of  Ethics  and  Non- 
sense, are  not  really  prime 
Brei'ht.  The  most  maturely  — 
and  excitingly  —  Brechtian  of 
the  three,  The  Elephant  Calf, 
is  so  thematically  obseure  that 
one  wonders  how  it  could  pos- 
sibly  have  elucidated   the  sim- 


certain  as  the  elephant  ealf. 
Ken  Raskin  was  perfectly  ar- 
rogant and  obscene  as  the  first 
soldier,  with  Barry  Grossberg 
ranking  an  insidious  seeond. 
The  chorus  girls  were  wonder- 
fully convincing. 

But  greatest  praise  here 
must  go  to  Lisa  Forrell,  who 
directed  the  play  with  the  sure- 
ness  and  forcefulness  necessary 
to  make  it  come  alive.  This 
play  had  the  pulsing  dramatic 
vitality  the  other  two  lacked. 
No  Exception 

The    next    play,   The    Excep 


that  is  high  and  girlish;  she  seems 
have  little  depth  of  inform- 
ion  about  the  issues  she  dis- 

the    candidate    line    the    back  cusses,    falling    back    often    on 

wnlV  circulars  and  a  half-page  pat  generalizations  as  evidence 

Mfi  from  the  Globe  or  the  Trav-  of  the  desirability  or  feasibility 

pller      (the      man      answering  of  her  proposals   (e.g.,   "Three 

nhones  is  not  sure  which)   are  hundred  and  fifty  mayors  of  the 

lined  UD  to  the  front  window,  nation's     largest     cities    have 

nllractirig  an  occasional  pedes-  banded    together    to    demand" 

iriin's  attention.  Although  the  federal    aid    to    cities   with    no 

nhone  rings  constantly,  there  is  strings    attached;    thcrefo.e    it 

in  the  at.^osphere  of  the  olace  must  be  available).  Intellectual 

little    of    the    excitement    that  rigor    is   hardly    a   rule   of   the 

controversial     candidates     for  American  political  game;  but  a 

imnnrtant  offices  are  suppo.sed  certain   amount   of  slickncs^   is 

o  cenerate   Nothing  is  there  to  helpful  in  debate,  and  the  Globe 

tell  you  that,  in  less  than  two  has    been    busily    printing    ev- 

weeks     the     people    operating  ery    statement    of    Mrs.    Hicks 


to  badger   the  actors    Presum-  ^t  is  an  awful  play,  presenting 

ably  to  avoid  violence,  the  ele-  ^^ve^y    well-worn     moment     of 

phant  calf  suggests  the  soldiers  Ji^^   capitalist  s   exploitation   of 

join    him    in    a    boxing    match  ^^^    (nauseatingly)    good-willed 

and  the  soldiers  leave  coolie    slave.    Painfully    long. 

The    rest   of    the    troupe    re-  ^^^  P^^^  ^^^  a  tight  pro<luc- 

mains     on     st<ige,     upset     and  ^I^P  ^^Avork  against  its  poten- 

strangely     afraid.     Their     play  ^\^}    tediousness.     Heedless    of 

gone  wrong  and  their  band  dis-  ^^  -^'  director  James  E    Simms 

membered,    ^r^^    ^^    ^^^^    ♦»— -  ^^^^  ^'S  time.    Simms  did  exe 


Brecht,   the    three    short   plays   ZZJ^'^rr'"    "^f"    ^^"^    ^"? 

are  interesting  and  varied    and   ^''l!^'    ^^,u     ''•'^^^  ."member,   to 

competently  enough  acted  and   yfP/^^s*''^/.  ^he  way  in  which  so 


dirtH^'ted    to    make   the   evening 


eiety    intimates  the   individual, 
and    this   seems   as    reasonable 


an    appealing    sampler    of    this   """  ^1  °   o4  i^«**uiiduie 

great  dramatist's  minor  work.    fL'^^i''"^^^  ^'  ''''^-     ^'  f^"" 
"  the     unusual     personae  —  the 

moon,  a   banana   tree,  and   the 


B 


The  evening  began  with  its 
most  powerful  ami  well-di- 
rei-t(Kl  work,  Elephant  Calf. 
Here,  undergraduate  dir€H.'tor 
Lisa 


elephant    calf    himself  —  per- 
haps   these    are   topical,   or    at 

Forrell    skilVfuTly  "eviked  ^^''^J,^  German  references 

^  Pulsing  Dramatic  Vitality 

Performances    in     this    play 


the  atmosphere  of  a  free-living 

(the      chorus      girls     are     also  ct^nerallv  outstanding  and 

whores)  little  theater  trying  to   were  generally  ouisianaing  ana 

prcKluce  a  peculiar  drama  in- 
volving the  personified  moon 
and  an  "elephant  calf"  who 
may  or  may  not  have  murdered 
his  mother.  The  play  within  the 
play  is  constantly  interrupted 
by  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  a 
handful  of  crude  soldiers  who 
sit  in  the  front  row  of  the 
audience  and  when  their  at- 
tentions are  not  occupied  with 
the  girls  on  stage   make  over- 


props  and  settings  — 
atmosphere  even  if  Rule's 
length  and  pace  could  not  sus- 
tain it. 

The  show's  acting  was  gen- 
erally adequate.  Joe  Long,  as 
the  coolie,  did  achieve  some 
sweetly  poignant  notes  in  his 
first  song,  and  Abby  Kimmel- 
man  had  a  few  nice  moments 
as  the  guide.  Jan  Ross  tried 
hard  to  capture  the  authority 
and       underlying      insecurity/ 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Pentagon  and  Beyond 

(Continiu<e<I   from  Page   3)        Black  Power  was  not  indepen-        In  retrospect,  it  would  seem 

dent    of     the    New    Left,    for    the    third    Wash 


lives.  .     ^  ^    -- 

Demon  Priestess  badly. 

The  lady  from  South  Boston  Hicks  for  Halloween 

who  has  made  herself  (in  She  also  has  managed  to  as- 
liberals' eyes)  the  demon  priest-  semble  an  impressive  list  of 
ess  of  the  white  backlash  in  people  who  dislike  her,  inchid- 
Boston,  looks  very  little  like  a  ing  Edward  Kennedy,  the 
heroine  or  a  villain  of  any  sort;  Globe,  Mayor  Collins  and  Ed 
but  she  looks  even  less  like  a  Logue,  the  people  who  make 
successful  politician,  which  is  the  "Hicks  for  Halloween"  but- 
one  title  few  will  deny  her.  tons,  and  Senator  McClellan, 
Tall  and  heavy  set,  with  a  who  dislikes  being  misquoted 
round  poker  face  that  breaks  about  pronnses  he  has  or  has 
into  momentary  nervous  smiles,  not  made.  Mrs.  Hicks  paid  the 
she  has  the  platform  manner  of  Senator  a  brief  visit  the  other 
a  Brighton  schoolgirl;  it  is  diffi-  day,  then  returned  from  her 
cult  to  imagine  her  leading  a  "mystery  trip"  to  announce 
school  board  meeting,  let  alone  that  she  had  been  promised 
a  racist  mob.  (  In  fact,  how-  enough  federal  money  to  raise 
ever,  she  has  been  the  most  in-  police  and  firemen's  pay  by 
fluential  member  of  the  Bos-  one-third;  had  it  been  true  it 
ton  5crool  Committee  for  Ihe  would  have  been  very  helpful 
last  five  years;  and  she  has  to  Mrs.  Hicks  in  her  n-nnrng 
made  it  her  principal  business  argument  with  Secretary  White 
to  prevent  the  implementation  on  fiscal  matters,  but  it  was  not 
of  the  State  racial  imbalance  true,  and  the  Globe  made  some 
statute  in  the  City  school  sys-  hay  out  of  this, 
tem,  as  well  as  to  press  for  its  The  overall  impression  that 
repeal.    "You    know    where    I    Mrs.  Hicks  leaves  is  that  she  is 

a  somewhat  unlikely  candidate 
for  mayor  of  a  city  the  size  of 
Boston;  she  has  many  enemies, 
she  is  not  impressive  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  the  Establishment 
is    against    her,     the    press    is 


MENT.  And  if  they  are  NOT, 


then  all  the  more  reason  /o^    ?*^^^  southern  organizing  was    first      consolidates 
^..iirii^.r.  ih^i  «,^„«.««-»<  ,.,'*»>     done  primarily  by  whites  and    Left's  "history 


bwildj?isi  that  moi^emcnt  with 
the    most    relentless    convic 
tio7i. 


M.  A.  GREENHILL  PRESENTS 
Sun.,  Nov.  5 

JOAN  BAEZ 

BACK    BAY   THEATRE 
$5.00-$4.50-$3.50-$2.50 


Sot.,  Nov.  11 

ARLO  GUTHRIE 

JORDAN   HALL 

$4.O0-$3.O0-$2.O0 


Sot.,  Dec.  2 

PATRICK  SKY 

JORDAN   HALL 


those    whites,    when   they    left  above.     It     also    answers     the 

the  south,  took  that  experience  question    of   mass    marches.    It 

back  north,  east,  west.  also     translates    to     far     more 

Oglesby's   call    was    a    shift.        The     completeness     of     the  than    the    two   earlier  qualita- 

It  built  on  ERAP  foundations,    shift  to  organizing  came  with  tive  meanings. 

but  also  built  on   the  tensions    the  reaction  of  these  forces  to        What   SDS    said    four 


shington  march  against  her,  and  she  is  running 
lates  the  New  I  against  a  canny,  experienced 
"  delineated    ^^^  ^^om  an  old  political  lain- 


of    three    summers    of    ghetto 
rebellion,  three  summers  of  in- 


the     April     Mobilization,     and 
with  Vietnam  Summer  and  the 


years 


ago    in    the    name    of    ERAP, 
what  SDS  and  others  said  with 


ten.se     Civil     Rights     work,—    summer  rebellions  of  Newark,    resoect  to  the  Anril  nnri  Wn^h 
^^^i   r>r.<ohK,   4Kr»   'Moc^ir^c*"   ^f    Tj.^vK,,».x,    TA^i^^u    cT^o  «^*..„^j    1 1 hpt 1 1  lo  inc  April  ano  Wasn- 


most   notably  the   "testing"   of  Roxbury,  Detroit.  SDS  refused 

community    organizing    with  to    endorse    the    April    march. 

Mi¥»(issippi  Summer  1964.  Out  And  Vietnam  Summer  empha- 

of    the    south    and    organizing  sized     mobilizing    the    "White 

came  Black  Power  and  its  cru-  Ghetto"    almost   to   the   exclu- 

cial    vitalism    for    today.    Yet  sion  of  marches. 


Fri.,  Dec.  8 

Richard  Dyer-Bennet 

JORDAN   HALL 
Sun.,  Jon.  28 

Simon  &  Garfunkd 

SYMPHONY   HALL 
Sot.,  Feb.  10 

JANIS  IAN 

JORDAN   HALL 
Sot.,  Mor.  9 

NARCISO  YEPES 

JORDAN   HALL 


Ev«s.  ot  8:30:  for  informotion  writ*: 

FOLKLORE  PRODUCTIONS, 

176  Federal  St.,  Bostoa 


Extraordinary^^ 

—London  Times 

JAMES  JOYCE'S  masterpiece 

ifinnegans 


Produced  and  Directed  by 
MARY  ELLEN  BUTE 

An  Evergreen  Film  Releosed  by 
GROVE  PRESS,  INC.  (Film  Division) 

"Irlngi  out  tho  moaning  ond  the 

beoufy  and  the  comedy  v^ith  clarity 
surpassed  only  by  Joyce  himself." 
-DWIGHT  MACDONALD^  Bsqvlc 


Ftotur*  ot  1:00,  9.50,  440,  6.30.8,20, 10:10. 

Irish  cof  (ae  ierv*d  at  Special  Mldnlglit  Showino  Seturdoy  Only 


i.?V^«> 


ington  Mobilizations,  what  the 
troops  said,  is  sufficiently  clear 
to  €ven  Mobilization  directors: 
there  will  be  no  mare  large 
inarches.  They  cost  too  much 
in  money,  time,  return.  (What 


ily  who  has  not  really  alienated 
anybody. 

Vote-Pulling  Power 
The  only  trouble  with  this 
whole  coTistruction  is  that  peo- 
ple in  large  numbers  vote  for 
her.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  voters  in  the  Septeml>or 
26th  primary  voted  for  her, 
against  nine  other  candidates. 
This  kind  of  pulling  power 
may  not  be  posj^ible  in  a  two- 
candidate  race  in  which  votes 
which  are  specifically  anti- 
Hicks  will  go  to  one  other 
candidate  rather  than  three  or 


if  the  150,000  people  gave  even  |  four;   but   the  general   election 
$10.00  of  what  it  cost  them  to    will  draw  more  votes  than  the 


com^  to  Washington,  or  even 
the  48  hours  of  time,  to  a 
Movement?)  They  will  cost  too 
much  in  violence  in  "useless" 
contexts.  And  the  time  for 
"good  feelings"  and  endless 
spe^c'hes  are  long  past. 

The  second  watershed  is  a 
Movement  that  is  no  longer 
concerned  with  mere  dissent, 
but  with  concrete  resistence. 
It  will  use*  all  that  has  gone 
before,  but  it  will  confront 
more  firmly,  and  more  often, 
and  closer  to  home  and  with 
new  tactics. 

The  new  strategy  seemed 
outlined  in  the  week  that  pre- 
ceded the  Pentagon  scene: 
small  marches  (10,000-20,000) 
and  direct  confrontations  with 
draft  boards  and  induction 
centers,  with  government 
agencies  and  their  representa- 
tives, with  universities  and  in- 
dustries. It  is  from  universities 
that  the  major  support  for 
most  activities  will  come  in  the 
near  future  and  it  is  with  their 
shape"  that  we  should  deal. 


<i 


primary,  and  nobody  knows 
where  the  extra  votes  will  go. 
In  any  event,  the  lady  from 
S.  Boston  has  a  very  good 
chance  of  winning. 

If  she  wins,  her  victory  will 
upset  a  great  many  people:  be- 
cause it  will  be  clear  that  Bos- 
ton has  elected  a  mayor  on  the 
basis  of  an  issue,  or  a  cast  of 
issues;  that  the  voters  were 
willing  to  pick  the  candidate 
who  is  less  attractive  by  most 
standards,  including  looks, 
stage  presence,  rhetoric,  nnd 
press  coverage,  because  she 
personifies  the  outlook  ex- 
pressed in  the  campaign  circu- 
lar quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  that  issues  can  be 
"as  simple  as  that." 

An  addendum:  A  poll  re- 
leased by  WNAC-TV  (after  this 
article  was  sent  to  the  printer) 
indicates  that  Mrs.  Hick*?  is 
running  well  behind  Sec.  White, 
49%  to  25%,  apparently  be- 
cause White  has  picked  up  the 
great  majority  of  Logue  s. 
Sears',  and  lanella's  primary 
votes. 


Deor  Blue 


1 

Awake  Apart  of  Their 


Tears 


Mike  Murphy 


Dear  Blue: 

The  world  is  only  away,  rid- 
ing to  hiding  is  riding. 

What  then  or  now  is  to  be- 
come of  us.  Is  there  hope  left? 
Is  there  trust  left?  Where  would 
anything  start? 

What  is  happening  in  Ridge- 
wood?  Is  someone  setting  up 
mass  hypnosis,  Hitler  in  the 
plastic  minds  of  our  youth,  or 
social  bridge  clubs  for  hippies, 
or  what? 

Well,  members  of  Ridgewood 
Quadrangle  mostly  wrecked 
out  of  their  minds  on  ideas  and 
feelings  decided  that  people 
could  be  happier  and  more 
aware  (sic)  and  could  indeed 
be  learning  alot  more. 

How  about  that? 

Where  does  that  leave  you? 

Believing  tentatively  in  lib- 
erty, soul,  God,  Soul,  good 
deeds,  Marshall  Mac  and  Edith 
and  Irving,  what  have  they  got 
in  common  with  you? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  good 
guys  and  bad  guys,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  East  Village  are  a 
crystal  palace  while  everybody 
said  no  it  does  not  lead  to  big- 
ger and  better  things  and  it 
does  not,  but  life  does  and  now 
the  freaks  watch  the  freaks 
watch  the  freaks.  We  don't  like 
that.  It's  all  right,  that  is  I 
think  it's  not  too  bad.  for  Pru- 
frock  ot  Strawberry  Fields. 

Well,    what    is   the    problem. 
People     hating     Sachar,     com- 
plaining   when    the    National 
Guard   smashes    their    heads, 
worrying  about  whether  there's 
going  to  be  a  bust  in  the  next 
three  weeks,  don't  give  a  damn 
about    the    future    of   Brandeis, 
don't    write    home    too    often, 
don't    believe    that    they    have 
souls,  can't  make  chicks,  can  t 
find  chicks  to  make,  can't  talk 
to    anybody    about    what    ails 
them,     don't     understand    how 
trivial    common  and  absolutely 
meaningless   it  all   is  to  l^asfl^ 
about   Or  know  everything  that 
anybody  tells  them  screaming, 
except  why  he's  screaming. 
People  here  are  so  afraid,  so 

paranoid,  so  i"^';"?^?^^'  .I'Sj^^ 
unreal,  so  smart  that  they  think 
nobody  is  ever  going  to  do  any- 
thing. ^,  ^4-Ury^ 

Then  again,  on  the  other 
hand,  aren't  we,  blessed  with 
brains,  money,  food,  ideas  and 
time,  those  people  who  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  something . 

People  are  going  to  "H  you 
up  with  their  rules,  but  you 
have  a  choice  as  to  whether 
you  are  going  to  out-fox  them 
or  whether  you  are  ,^f^'"S^,  to 
cop  out  with  the  belief  that 
they  can't  be  changed. 

You  are  going  to  cop  out  to 
the  silver  spoon,  greasy  spoon, 
bent   burnt   spoonful    or   spoon 

You're  not  sure  now  whether 
you're  going  to  do  the  money 
thing  or  the  drug  thing  or  the 
lail  thing  or  the  liberal  thing. 
You  can  know  that  all  you  can 
do  is  cop  out.  Sartre  and  the 
rest  convinced  you. 

Except  that  Black  Power  is 
going  to  burn  down  your  sub- 
urb the  day  you  move  in  with 
the  wife  and  kids.  The  day  aft- 
er half  of  everybody  died  of 
poison  airwaterfood,  the  day 
after  everybody  died  of  heart 
lung  mental  disease  from  fat 
smoke  and  living. 

The  day  before  China.  India, 
France,  South  America,  Africa 
get  tired  of  waiting  for  the 
good  ship  hope  and  paddle  over 
here  in  birch  bark  canoes  for 
what's  ever  left. 

The  day  before  they  all 
starve  to  death. 

The  day  after  day  after  day 
after  day  that  everyone  died  of 
boredom  and  television. 

So  what  that  you  knew  all 
that  but  I  don't  think  you  did 
because  if  you  did  you  could 
not  very  well  believe  that  there 
is  any  .sense  in  chemistry  doc- 
tor IBM  or  ICBM. 

Everyone  makes  mistakes 
and  everybody  has  to  pay  for 
all  of  them.  This  is  not  the  one 
generation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  does  not  have  to  pay 
for  the  sins  of  the  fathers.  They 
will  not  have  a  cure  for  dying, 
war  or  pain  in  our  lifetimes. 
You  are  selfish  and  unaware  to 


think  that  your  nice  safe  well-  are  hundreds  of  selves  or  one 

fed    future    is   nwre    important  big   self   or    no   self   and    that 

than  everyone  one  else.  that  knowing  is  false  knowing. 

Most  of  the  people  who  read  But  drugs  were  a  change  that 

some  of  this  will  accuse  me  of  started  other  changes  and  most 

not  making  sense  theme  topic  did  not  yet  cop  out  to  speed  or 

A   »  «  *  «•         — .il- V....^-3_.      1.111  1iAi»-k^        1v«11        4^^^-vl^ 


The  Spirit  Moves 


Dybbuk  Haunts  HarvarcJ 


By  ALAN  BASS 


man's    son;    they    sympathize 


.  with  Sender's  problems  finding 
•*.  .  .  there  are  vagrant  souls  ^  suitably  aristocratic  husband 
^lich,  finding  neither  rest  nor   ^       ^eye.    They  all  agree  that 


which,  „ 

harbor,  pass  into  the  bodies  of 
the  living  in  the  form  of  a  Dyb- 


Leye.    They  all  agree 
marriages  are  predestined  any- 


^"l!.'..".^"'.  I'^r^lr'^h^^hrk'!       Ansky    has    very    carefully 


iince  1  nave  iiui  seen  njcr»«r  u«jro  xvi   mv...  «^«..^«^,7    Leve     wno    oecomes    po^»^^.■^^t■u -  t:;'u  c^a^^^   ;« 

e  else  I  would  con-  went  through   it.  They   are  ^^^/'^  ^^uk,  the  soul  of  Khon-  marry  Loye.  whuh  Sender   ig- 

it  might  be  hard  to  inU,  other  changes  which   w.ll   ^^J  ^^^^..^  't^dent.  Despite  its  "ored  ^  b«^«--j  J^^on^^d  .m  ! 

.t  I  have  to  say  it    n  change.  sometimes  exnting  action    An-  E«^[^  *^^,P  he   "o«.r"  in  death) 


l>TwVn^hr?iTlerLd7h^?   ["^oTr'ea^o    :^"^.^ 
poor  Jews   the  -"Ajct  be  w  ^in^  J,o  ^^-•;»      -.^^-J'  <„, 

the    mystics    (Cdbalistb)    ana    ^,   ,.,„^^     »;,    v,^.,:,-,^    hi«    laice 


nox   manrng   sense    .n.n..   ..p..   ...  »..  ...  ^^.  .»,  ^  ^^^  ^Z  I  ™ d    of  JewHh    life    in    an   outlined  the  idea     that  an. mate 

sentence    or    rational    proof   of  other  body  kill.  Mind  kill  took  !  I;^;*  European    ghetto,    S.   the  action  of  the  play   (Khon- 

the  existence  of  the  problem  or   awhile    but    then     there     was   J^^^^^^J^,^^^  ^^^  ^^  '  '"^h^  .n?.^.^  w.Uu^r  o^^^^^^ 

myself.  Is  there  anyway  to  say  light.    Not    so    much    Pithead   (J^%f^^^^/'s^„der'^s  daughter,   because  he  sm^^^^ 

this  else?  Since  I  have  not  seen  these  days  for  them  as  already   J^/f^Jj,^   becomes    possessed   Khonnon  s  being  predestmedt^o 

it  anywhere  else  I  would  con-  ^'^"t  t  h  r  o  u  g  h   it.  They   are        -^   '  -      •  ,     ,,,,__ 

elude  that  it 

say  and  that 

the  best  way   that   comes  into 
my  head.  Head. 

There  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  therapy  group  and  an 
awareness  group? 

What  group? 

Several  people  on  this  cam- 
pus    (but    mostly    Ridgewood) 
said    to    themselves:    Why    not 
have  a   Ridgewood  group.  Ev- 
eryone    at     the     last     meeting 
walked     around    touching    the 
hands  of  the  other  40  people  in 
the    room.    Dr.   Katz   from    the 
Psych    Department    was    good 
enough  to  come  with  an  exer- 
cise to  show  people  something 
about    awareness    about    them- 
selves   and    others,    a    way    he 
knew  to  start  people  thinking 
about  communication  that  hap- 
pens or  does  not  happen.  That 
was  last  meeting.  Next  meeting 
we  hope  that  someone  else  will 
be  willing  to  try  to  make  peo- 
ple more  aware  with  words  or 
a  new  way  to  touch  or  think  or 
read  books.   That   is  to   say,  if 
you    have    anything    to   say   or 
try  to  do,  please  get  in  touch 


Of   course,    nothing    changes     ^       Spingold  Theater 
and  nothing  is  more  stupid  than   ""^^y^'  ^t"    ^ 
a  room  full  of  adolescents  walk- 
ing around  touching  each  oth- 
er. But  one  has  to  do  the  best 


."^^liULdtre    doctrine   audience    by   having    his    large 
anti-mystics    and    the    doctrine  ^^^.^^    attitudes;    his    in- 

of   Pr^^^^^^I^^^^^";, J^"Vches    sistence  on   tableau   obfuscated 
play    moves   in    ^^"^    sPeech^^^^   ideas.    And   unfortunately 

anecdotes     »n^,  ^^'^^^^f"^  .  dj     "^^^^^    Cutler    interprets 
sounds  more  like  del^.te^   A  di     ^^^^^^^^    ^^    melodramatically 

rector  of  The  »y»>«>"k  ^c>e»ns  lo  j^le.    Kho.inon    dies    in 

have    to   _"^  a  ^J.  ^"^^^J,   ^.^^   the  midst  of  a  revelation   (and 
choices,    find    actors    who    can  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^j^_ 

make    the    ^^^ "  M^^J^'^^^^^^^   fion)   but  Cutler  obscures  this 
convincing  or  provide  rt^yant   ^^^   ^^   ^^^^^   ^.^  ^^^^   ^.^ 

^tVelches  'd:;rVn';,^wJich  thT  plo^t   ^^l^^^"^'^  ^^'  ^^^^^ 
does  not  advance.  ^     ' 

Fitful  and  Obscure  Mystery  and  Awfulness 

Stephen  Kaplan,  director  of  Laurence  Senelick  as  Rob 
the  production  of  The  Dybbuk  Azrielke,  the  old,  tired  wise 
now  being  presented  at  Har-  man  who  must  exorcize  the 
vard's  Loeb  Theatre,  November  dybbuk,  was  a  notable  excep- 
1-4  has  not  made  either  of  tion  to  the  actors  inability  to 
these  choices,  making  the  ac-  cope  with  their  roles,  bene  ick 
tion  of  the  play  fitful  and  the  handled  his  difficult  part  well, 
ris  Carnovslcy,  in  tne  nue  rcu>   Pl^y  of  ideas  obscure  There  are   P«[^\-f^-^^^^^^ 

ITrTo^eX^'l^Vt^eZain   ~-^^^- -|K   [1^1^  a^tu^  ^^^l^tlH^ 

binical  stories  or  engage  in  phi-    ing  the  excitement  of  mind  and 

losophical  dialogue,  producing  a   action     inherent    in    the    piay. 

static  effect.  This  static  impres-   Marilyn    Pitzele    as    Leye    was 

sion  was  increased  by  Kaplan's   best  when  she  was  required  to 

^x    IX   use  of  tiibleau   throughout  the   move  without  speaking  —   «he 

what  play,  and  the  elaborate  sets  de-   too  had  trouble  with  her  long 

signed    by   Randall    Darwall   speeches  —  as  in   the  dance 

seemed  to  underline  the  direc-   scene    when,    before    her    pro- 

torial  problems:  in  the  violent   jected  wedding,  Leye  is  forced 

^  -       '       .  •  «-    '-   -1 -^u   ..  group  of  beg- 


Projessor  o/  Theater  Arts  Mor- 
ris Carnovsky ,  in  the  title  nle 


But  it  is  time  to  start  trying 
courageously.   Trust  me  that  I 

^.. ......  .^  —   ...^   am  not  trying  to  snow  you  or 

he  can.   We   are  trying  things,    stone  you  or  put  you  on  or  if 
Anything  decent  relevant  new.   j  qj^  ^  is  because  that's 

There   are    all    of   these   bad   happens  all  the  time, 
vibrations    and   someone   ought        what  croup' 
to    try    to    change    them.    And         *         awarene«;s     be     shared,   tonal  proDiems:   in  me   viuit^i.i    j^^v^^.  ww......,^,  -^ 

people  have  tried  the  best  they   p^^"    otherrheln    vou     some  dance  of  the  second  act  which    to  dance  with  a  g  .     .^^,^^^^, 

could.  President  Sachar  tried  to   StiVkfndness  or   confusio^  to  takes  place  outdoors,  the  fence   gars    and    eventually    becomes 

start    a    university.    Your    par-   T.^^ore  of  vour.^^^^^  ^\^J?    ''^    ^^'^  i'    """     ih.V  h^; 

ents,  the  bastards    did  not  try   fr^lwavs  be  one Tr  two  ^^^  stage  almost  in  half,  leav-  (Afterwards  she  fy.\^^fl^FJ 

in  mpss   von   nn    thev  tried  to    .    always  be  one  or  iwo  peopie  actors    little    room    to  soul  was  lifted  out  of  her  body. 

gw'vouTe    h'^ngs  tLy  neve?   i"4^d'  ,0*^'^ VnTs  C Ve'"  We  M^ove;  and   ^^^^        spacious  set  up  into  the  air.)    The  exor.^sm 

u^^    4u^4    4K^„   oiV,.o«e    «,or.4oH   lowed  to  be  sainis  or  see.    we  i^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^    almost  all  the  scene    between    Leye    and    Reb 

action  took  place  in  one  corner  Azrielke  was  the  mos^t  compel- 

of  the   stage.  Hng  of  the  play:  the    ableau  of 

The    first    act,    centering    on  Reb    Azrielke    grappling    vvith 


had    that    they   always    wanted   ^^^  putting  our  trust  in  a  new 
and     there     is    nothing     really   „i,j,„^^    ;„  how  simole  we  are. 


wrong  with  that   idea. 

There  is  such  a  great  profu- 
sion of  confusion  that  some 
people  will  be  mad  that  I  wrote 
this  and  .some  people  will  be 
mad  that  anyone  wrote  any- 
thing with  the  word  God  in  it 
and  some  people  will  not  read 


change,  in  how  simple  we  are, 
how  completely  alike  we  all 
are.  It  is  time  to  start  trusting. 


are.  It  is  time  to  start  trusting,    ^honnon's  mystic  beliefs,  must   the  dybbuk  from  a  raised  plat- 
Anyone    who    is    still    there  1  jj^  ^jjj.^,|^^]jy  handled.    Khonnon    form,  flanke<l  below  by  the  two 
and    all    of    those    who    aren't  |        ^^j.^^    ^j]    ^he    ritual    peni-    rows  of  witnesses  and  Leye  eon- 


would  say:  I  am  this  honest, 
niceguy,  truth-seeking  etc.  and 
sure,  but  the  guy  in  the  other 


performs    all    the    ritual    peni-  rows  oi  witnesses  anu  1-.1  ye 

tences,    attempting    to    become  torted    in    front    of    the    s  age 

sinless,  yet  he  sees  sin  as  an  as-  heightened  the   air   ot   mystery 

pect  of  God,  i  e.  if  God  created  and  awfulne.ss.   Again  Miss  Pil- 


andsome  P^«P'^  J'"  "/i\  ^f  5^   car    with    a    different    haircut,  I  j:;^;7hing    He  must  have  ere-    zele  made  effective  u.se  of  move- 
It  becau.se  they  think  that  it    s      .„^^  ..^  ^_  ^|,:„    ^s  him.  he  it '  ^75^  ."'    4'         vh^^^....   «;nni«   rr^^.m    ;,s   .she   showed    the   con- 


V,     4-       w  11 '  ,.,«   ^r.^    ^i    r.^1  cigarette  or  skin,  its  him,  he  it '37^j5"'"i'j^'''JoJ'^  Khonnon   wants  ment    as   she   showed   the   con- 

[egT  We^r^b"n%  eVsed  t^^  ^«  ^^^  '^  ^^^  ^^^^'Y.^'  T"'^  Ti!   'o  Pur'fy  .si^n   seeing  "The  Song  vul.sed  spirit  being  forced  from 

lege    vye  ^^^^^V"^.  ^.7,P^7"  „^^  my   throat,  your  throat,   watch      ^  g^n^^M    ^j^^j.j,nj,format  ion  her  body. 

h"^'"^  hnrihrncf  i.  ih«l   wo  are  out,  be  paranoid.                               j  ^    the  sin  «^  >^'^^    "<«  .something        It   should   be  noted   that   due 

the  whole  thing    s  that  we  are  g^     ^^^^               ^^^     ^^     that  ^'^J"^    Khonnon  is  in  love  with  to  the  complicated  changes  of 

supposed  to  try  to  bring  some  ^^^.^^^^s.  Just  suppose  that  ■  £^5^"^  )  However,  the  others  in  scenery  between  the  first  and 
order  out  of  It  because  nobody  director  walks  by.  !  f^jl^  synagogue  -^  the  .students,  second  and  second  and  third 
has  yet.  Because  nobody  can  ^^^  «^^^,^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^^  kids.  '  l^f.  Kidmen  —  are  again^^  acts,  ridiculously  long  inter- 
^  ,  ,,  ^  ^  4  ^,  «^^  ^."-. "  • ,  iicjsm  They  are  poor  and  see  missions  were  necessary,  fur- 
hopefully  someday  lots  of  peo-  ^^^^  ^j^^  j^  ^^^  ba.stard,  ^  ;;Valth  and  ostentation  as  a  ther  chopping  up  the  action  and 
pie  arc  going  to  figure  out  ^^^  .^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^j,,  whom?  ^^^^ifest.ntion  of  God's  approv-  prolonging  the  evening  Gen- 
^^^Vxfu  4^  You  give  him  a  dirty  look  and  j,,  ]„  the  old  days,  they  say,  a  erally,  a  simpler,  moiethouMht- 
c       •  4      1    •      rr.  V   i«   nart   ^f  he's  afraid  for  what  he  believes  ,  rich  man  married  his  daughter  ful    approach    might    have     re- 

it,   part   of   us.  Drug! 
have    taken    were 
Time   is  a   lie.   Spa< 


has    yet^    ^'"'''T'' v.T  ZJ   Rnf  And  he's  got  a   wife  and  kids.  !  j^,.  ^id 
.ay   that   nobody   has   yet.    But  j^     ^        ^  ^^   ^^j^^^j    five   Ij^'i,^" 

hopefully  someday  lots  of  peo-  ^j^     j^  ^^^^  ba.stard,  ^  JiVaUh 

.1.    ...    c.in.    ^o    figure    out  ^^^    ./ ^^.^^    ^^^j,,    whom^  ^j;^,^ 

You  give  him  a  dirty  look  and    ^^    j^j  i^^^  01a  aays,  inty  ^ily,  «   ii€iiij^,c»  .-mhik.^.,  ...w.v r,--. 

r^.r-i     r  Jic's  afraid  for  what  he  believes  ,  j-ich  man  married  his  daughter   ful    approach    might    have     re- 

^«'   wo    mnv  J"  and   you  think   he  wants  toj^   a    scholar,    now    he    (justifi-    suited  in  a  more  edilying  inler- 

ugs  we    may  y^^jg^  y^^  becau.se  what  you  be-lybly)    marries    her    to    a    rich   pretation  of  The  Dybbuk. 

pari    01    11.  ,j^^^   j^   jj,  j.jgj^t   ^^^    y^^,   are 

ace   IS  a   lie.  persecuted    if   you    can't    have ^  "  


Lies  are  lies.  We  lie    Conven 
tional 


re  iies^  we   nt-    V""^^''"   parietals     all     day    everyday. 

morality  was  a  lie    Peo-  ^^^,^  ^.^^   ^y.^^  ^   -^^  t^at 

pie    who    were   unconventional   ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^,^^0  Can't  you  say 
were  a  lie.  But  it  was  all  just         y^.      ^j^  ^  j^^^^       „  ^re 

changes  we  had  to  go  through.   "^  -^  •' 

(Continued    on  Page   7) 


....jnges  we  nafl  lo  go  through 
And  now  we  know  that  there 
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MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY 
NOVEMBER  6  AND  7,  1967 

LONDON  GRAFICA 
ARTS 

Presents  on  exhibition 

ond  sole  of 

originols,   lithogrophs, 

etchings,  wood  cuts 

Maillol  Rouault 

Picasso         Toulouse-Loutrec 

Renoir  ^or^   Dongen 


and  many  others  moderately  priced 


BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 

GOLDFARB  LIBRARY,  LOWER   LEVEL 


10   o.m.  -  7   p.m. 


ENSEMBLES  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Presented   in  Cooperation  with 
the    New   England   Conservatory  of   Music 

JORDAN  HALL 

MONDAY,   NOVEMBER    13—8:30 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Ployers 
HAYDN  —  Trio  No.  2  for  Flute,  Violin,  ond  Cello,  in 

G  Mojor,  Op.   100 
VARESE  —  Octondre 
MARTINU  —  Nonet 
BRAHMS  —  Quortet   No.    1    for   Piono  ond   Strings   in 

G  Minor,  Op.  25 

MONDAY,   DECEMBER   4  — 8:30 
Boston  Symphony  String  Trio, 
with  Richord  Goode,  Piono 
MOZART  —  Piono  Quortet  in  E-flot  Mojor 
MARTINU  —  Two   Modrigols  for   Violin,   Viola 
BRAHMS  —  Piono  Trio  in  B  Major 
Tickets  (eoch  concert)  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5 

JORDAN    HALL   BOX   OFFICE 

30   Gainsborough  St.,    Boston 

Tel.   536  2412 
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THE      JUSTICE 


OeNUr  11,  1M7 
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(Coititn«ie«l   from   Page   1^ 

doir.  of  speech.  He  said  that  the 
atttitides  of  the  students  toward 
the  government  recruiters 
should  be:  "If  we  cannot  ex- 
press ourselves  on  your  proper- 
ty, then  you  cannot  express 
yourselves  on  our  property.** 

In  other  action,  Student 
Council  voted  to  ask  Isaac 
Krainnick  of  the  Politics  I>e- 
partinent  to  be  the  student- 
chosen  member  of  the  Student 
Affairs  Committee. 

T)ie  full  text  of  the  council 
statennent  on  recruiters  fol- 
lows: 

WHli:KEAS  we  affirm  the  right  of 
free  .s|K*c»c*i  \*f  all  parties  on  the 
cam|>u!».  in  that  the  exitre.sHion  of 
all  vwwii  in  a  hasic  function  of  the 
UniveiKitjr,    and 

WHKitEAS  we  regard  active  recruit- 
ment as  diKtinct  front  the  haiiic 
principle  of  free  expression  in  that 
it  enihodicN  an  attentpt  to  enlist  in- 
dividuals to  enfiage  in  actions  and 
accept  principles  which  we  the 
Stiulent  liody,  may  regard  as  anti- 
thetical to  the  operatiomi  of  a  free 
society,   and 

WHKREAS  we  regard  the  Univer- 
sity's i»roviding  facilities  for  re- 
cruiting organisations  as  enabling 
the  ini|*ien)entation  of  the  princi- 
ples   of    those    groups,    therefore, 

WE.  the  student  council,  the  repre- 
sentative hody  of  the  Brandeis 
Student  Union,  talking  cognizance 
of  the  considerable  repugnance 
which  a  signilicant  |>ortion  of  our 
constituency  has  expressed  regard- 
ing proposed  recruiting  activities 
by  the  Central  Int<?lligence  Agency, 
by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  hy  the 
Dow  Chemical  Corporation,  re- 
8|^e<-tfully  re<iuest  that  the  Univer- 
sity take  the  following  actions: 

FIRST,  that  the  University  rescind 
permission  of  the  ahove-nientioned 
•rganir.ations  to  recruit  on  campus, 
and 

SfX:XWI>.  that  the  University  en- 
courage re|»resentatives  of  the  said 
organisations  to  engage  in  an  open 
forum  with  concerned  meml>ers  of 
the  University  community  as  an 
•ctivitr  sulMttttuted  for  recruit- 
n«eiil. 

Ih  this  fashion,  we  are  utilising 
existing  structures  in  the  Univer- 
sity to  ensure  that  student  .senti- 
ntent,  in  this  case  that  opposing 
University  cooperation  with  insti- 
tutions managing  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam,   will    l»e    registered. 

Wc  emphasize  our  l»elief  in  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  our  contention 
that  recruitment  exceeds  in  pur- 
pose and  in  act  this  basic  freedom. 


Intramurals 

(ContiiMied   from   Page   8) 

ef  Pearlman  pa.sses  to  aLso  score 
twice. 

Laler  in  the  week,  the  Chode.s 
squeezed  past  the  69ers,  6-0. 
Their  ferociou.s  defen.se  back- 
boned by  Phil  King.  Al  "Joker" 
Cuyjet,  and  Charlie  Novogrot- 
sky,  set  up  the  game's  only 
score  l»y  pushing  the  69ers  back 
to  their  own  one  yard  line  and 
then  rushing  the  punter  so 
badly  that  he  got  ofT  but  a  five 
yard  punt.  Pearlman  bulled  his 
way  into  the  end  zone  on  the 
next  play. 

B-Leaguc  co-leader  Mother 
Bay  State  played  to  a  scoreless 
tie  with  the  third  place  Pul- 
sators  on  Tuesday  but  came 
back  the  next  day  to  defeat  the 
North  Quads.  12-6.  as  Bill  Hib- 
baro  scored  both  TI>s. 

Bear's  Boys,  tied  for  first 
place,  scored  on  a  70  yard  pass 
play  from  Joel  Kaplan  to  Fred 
Alt  in  the  closing  minute  of 
play  to  defeat  the  Brandeis 
Football  Team.  20-14.  Fogg 
Ha.sday  scored  a  touchdown  to 
lead  The  One  over  the  Bran- 
deis FB  Team.  8-0.  putting  his 
team  in  a  tie  for  third  place. 

The  Stools  became  a  con- 
tender for  the  B-League  lead- 
ership by  winning  two  games 
this  past  week.  Dan  Zemon 
scored  the  points  to  lead  his 
club  over  the  North  Quads.  8-6, 
on  Tuesday.  Friday,  the  Stools 
defeated  the  Weans.  6-0.  by 
dint  of  a  powerful  defense 
spearlieaded  by  Rich  ("never 
block  a  punt  with  your  stom- 
ach") McFeely,  Ira  David,  and 
Steve  Wittlin. 


Afiti^March 

(CMitinii«4  fr«m  Page  21 

lies  as  "the  epitome  of  good." 
The  war  is  not  a  simple  bed- 
time story  between  heroes  and 
villains.  Thousands  of  poten- 
tial denwnstratpors  must  have 
been  repulsed  by  any  such 
simple  connection.  This  inter- 
pretation of  the  Committee's 
position  prevailed  in  New 
York  —  and  remains  —  for 
they  have  done  nothing  to  dis- 
pel it. 

The  John.9on  Adnvinistration 
muj»t  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  polit- 
ically impractical  demands. 
The  march  can  lead  only  to  a 
dead-end,  unless  they  temper 
their  demands  with  a  heady 
dose     of     reality.     Politically, 

demonstrations  favoring  a 
bombing  halt  as  a  harbinger  to 
a  negotiated  settlement  would 
be  most  effective.  Protest 
brings  progress,  but  extremism 
breeds  failure. 

Lastly,  it  is  inevitable  that 
thousands  more  were  discour- 
aged by  the  imminent  threat  or 
rumor  of  violence.  It  is,  as  they 
see  it,  one  thing  to  march 
against  the  government's  pol- 
icies in  Vietnam,  and  quite  an- 
other to  wage  "war"  on  the 
Pentagon.  The  maneuver  was 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  also 
detrimental  to  their  cause.  For, 
"waging"  a  superfluous  "war" 
in  the  name  of  peace  is  hypo- 
critical. The  admonition  to 
bring  bail  bond  money  dis- 
suaded many  of  the  more 
sensible. 

So,  the  time  for  compromise 
looms.  Both  LBJ  an4  the  pro- 
testers, who  are  bargaining 
from  a  position  of  weakness, 
heightened  by  the  fiasco  on 
October  21,  mu.st  initiate  ac- 
tion. They  must  develop  a  solu- 
tion which  is  acceptable  bo  all 
the  di-ssident  anti-war  factions 
and  especially  to  the  Liberals 
with  whom  JohrLson  must  col- 
laborate for  they  provide  the 
energy  and  intelligence  of  his 
party.  This  working  from  with- 
in the  structure,  not  revolt 
from  without,  must  be  the  next 
step.  Activists  always  favor 
more  extreme  measures  than 
the  rank  and  file,  but  their 
ideological  zeal  must  be  tem- 
pered by  those  who.se  antennae 
are  turned  toward  the  middle- 
of-the-road.  Hopefully,  they 
have  lost  the  battle,  but  we 
will  have  won  the  war. 


BICC 


Long  Day*s  Journey 


Brooklyn 

(Continued   from   Pae:e   1) 

The  hearings  would  be  con- 
ducted by  H  student  court  made 
up  of  five  students  elected  at 
large,  and  the  court  would 
have  authority  over  all  non- 
academic   disciplinary  matters. 

The  statement  also  says  the 
college  will  intercede  on  be- 
half of  the  students  charged 
by  police  in  Thursday's  inci- 
dent and  will  provide  legal  aid 
to  the  arrested  faculty  mem- 
lx*rs  who  request  it.  No  repri- 
sals will  be  taken  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  against  any 
of  the  protest  participants. 

Another  student  demand  is 
that  outside  recruiters  not  be 
provided  with  table  space  in 
the  corridors  of  the  Admini.s- 
tration  Building  or  on  campus 
grounds.  Recruiters  instead 
would  be  placed  in  rooms  or 
offices. 


(Continued  from  Pa^e  1> 

booking  agents  who  have  given 
any  member  difficulty. 

The  second  major  area  was 
cooperative  club  activities.  A 
director/  of  the  presidents  of 
the  various  clubs  in  all  mem- 
ber colleges  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Council  so  that 
they  can  meet  to  discuss  com- 
parative activities. 

A  third  point  stressed  by  the 
Council  was  the  need  for  co- 
operation between  college  li- 
braries. Tlie  ultimate  a  i  m 
would  be  to  make  any  mem- 
ber library  accessible  to  a 
student  of  any  other  member 
college. 

Eklucational  reform  was  the 
last  major  area  emphasized. 
Inter-collegiate  convocations 
concerning  such  reform  are 
hoped  for  in  order  that  some 
schools  may  benefit  from 
others'  experience.  In  this  area, 
Brandeis  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
forerunners,  since  it  has  such 
organizations  as  (tie  Educa- 
tional Policies  Committee. 

However,  the  Inter-Collegi- 
ate Council  was  not  always  in 
agreement.  The  Brandeis  con- 
tingent, called  the  Brandeis 
Inter-Collegiate  Relations 
Committee,  headed  by  Mar- 
shall Davis  '69  and  Ken  Kap- 
lan '69,  pressed  in  vain  for  a 
vote  in  favor  of  Bill  Baird,  the 
crusader  for  birth  control  re- 
form, as  well  as  for  taking  a 
stand  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  supporting  Kevin 
White  in  the  Boston  mayoraltr 
election.  The  majority  of  the 
Council  felt  that  political  is- 
sues were  out  of  its  province 
and  therefore  declined  to  take 
any  position.  However,  they 
decided  that  discussion  of  these 
issues  was  in  orcher  so  that 
.^hools  were  made  aware  of 
the  sentiment  on  other  cam- 
pu.ses.  Leaflets  from  Brandeis 
about  Bill  Baird  were  eagerly 
taken  by  representatives  from 
other  colleges. 

The  Council  also  di.scussed 
attempting  to  extend  the  MTA 
schedule,  particularly  on  week- 
ends. Mayor  Collins  of  Boston, 
who  will  probably  become  a 
Profes.sor  of  Urban  Studies  at 
MIT  next  year,  will  be  con- 
fronted by  the  Council  about 
this.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
schedule  was  not  mentioned 
since  it  affects  only  Brandeis 
students. 

The  Brandeis  Inter-Collegi- 
ate Relations  Committee  will 
meet  this  Wednesday  night, 
November  1,  at  7:30,  in  Feld- 
ber?;  Lounge.  All  interested 
students  are  invited  to  attend. 


(Coniimied  from  Pafe  3) 

and  their  rifles  and  of  the  mas- 
sive building  behind  us  all  be- 
came blurred  and  vague  and  a 
sharp  but  formless  fear  clutched 
at  me.  We  moved  closer  to  each 
other  and  a  girl  said.  'Tm  really 
frightened.  What  will  happen?" 
Suddenly  and  with  no  warn- 
ing something  I  shall  never  for- 
get began.  The  soldiers  in  the 
front-center  lifted  their  rifles 
over  their  heads  and  charged, 
clubbing  as  they  advanced.  The 
tension  that  had  gradually  been 
growing,  the  fear  that  had  hung 
so  heavily  over  us  all,  the  sud- 
denness and  unexpectedness  of 
this  assault,  and  the  instantane- 
ous tran.s-conscious  realization 
that  THESE  WERE  AMERI- 
CAN SOLDIERS  ATTACKING 
US  immediately  made  every- 
thing incomprehensible,  unbe- 
lievable. I  was  stunned,  I 
couldn't  move.  I  sat  there  with 
mouth  open  watching  one  sol- 
dier bring  his  rifle  butt  down 
3,  4,  5  times  in  one  place  and 


Hiere  were  screams  and  awful 
cries  and  girls  were  shrieking 
and  the  fellow  in  front  of  me 

was  hysterically  screaming  to 
the  soldiers  KILL  THEM,  KILL 
THEM.  The  girl  to  my  left 
buried  her  head  in  my  shoul- 
der and  shivered  and  jerked. 
This  infinite  coldness  took  hold 
of  me  and  strangled  me  as  the 
cries  and  girls  were  shrieking 
merous.  Still  not  able  to  com- 
prehend I  got  up  and  grabbed 
the  girl  and  ran  blindly  to  the 
rear.  I  could  hear  the  cries  be- 
hind me  as  we  stumbled  down 
the  steps  and  onto  the  field  be- 
low. Without  speaking  we  wan- 
dered over  to  a  fire  where  we 
sat  down  and  stared  so  deeply 
and  so  emptily  and  so  without 
hope  and  understanding  into 
the  flame.  It  was  warm  but 
could  not  warm  us  —  we  shiv- 
ered and  held  onto  each  other 
and  other  bodies  came  drifting 
down  to  the  fire  and  crouched 
beside  it  with  horribly  blank 
faces.  This  huge  cry  NO  welled 
up  within  me  but  was  frozen  by 
the  coldness  that  I  was. 


Brecht  One  Acts 


(Continued  from  Page  4> 

paranoia  of  the  merchant. 

As  a  rule,  an  average  play 
needs  a  stunning  production  if 
it  is  to  seem  more  than  average. 
James  Simms*  is  no  such  stun- 
ning production,  and  his  offer- 
ing is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  final  piece.  Does  Man 
Heir  Man,  is  in  ways  the  most 
intriguing  play  of  the  three. 
To  the  question  of  its  title 
Brecht  answers  a  simple  and 
emphatic  "No,"  and  illu.strates 
this  with  an  amiable  clown 
who  helps  an  anonymous  "Mr. 
Smith"  to  the  loss  of  two  arms. 
a  leg,  an  ear,  and  finally  his  en- 
tire head.  The  play,  if  done 
with  the  proper  atmosphere  of 
carnival  jollity,  with  its  happy 
calliope  music  in  the  back- 
ground, might  have  real  power. 

And  all  the  while  Brecht 
fetchingly  asks.  Does  Man  Help 
Man?  Sure  —  when  your  head 
aches,  a  buddy  will  cheerfully 
pluck  it  off  for  you.  But  the 
direction  by  Jane  Paley.  and 
the   acting   by    Michael    Weiss- 


man,  Lesa  Loomer,  and  Henry 
Chapin  were  not  really  up  to 
this.  Though  suggesting  the 
play's  ghoulishness,  they  did 
not  follow  through  with  enough 
enthusiasm  bo  make  it  oomo 
sic?  >jningly  alive. 

Themes  in  Miniature 

Though  far  from  faultless, 
the  evening  was  still  dramatic- 
ally provocative.  Less  than 
perfect  productioi  cannot  to- 
tally deaden  the  thrill  of  a  ma- 
jor dramati.st  dealing  in  mini- 
ature with  his  grand  themes— 
even  if  the  writing  itself  is  lesa 
than  perfect.  And  on  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights,  the  ma- 
terial used  was  clearly  rich 
enough  to  provide  student  ac- 
tor and  director  with  succulent 
mouthfuls  of  dramatic  meat. 
Finally,  all  else  a.,ide.  Ethics 
and  Nonsen.se  proved  an  in- 
genious theatrical  hors  d*- 
oeuvres  foi  Brecht's  full- 
length.  funFK?ale  Schweyk  in 
the  Second  World  War,  open- 
ing tomorrow  night  on  Spin- 
gold's  main  stage. 


(Continued   from   Paf^e   8) 

The  squad  will  then  clo.se  the 
fall  sea.son  with  another  tri- 
angular meet  Saturday  against 
Amherst  and  Tufts. 

Under  Coach  Levine.  prepa- 
ration for  the  indoor  track  sea- 
son will  get  underway  Friday, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  gymnasi- 
um, at  the  squad's  organiza- 
tional meeting.  With  the  loss  of 
only  three  seniors  and  the  ar- 
rival of  a  fine  group  of  fresh- 
men runners,  the  coach  expects 
an  equally  fine  winter  season. 
He  urges  all  interested  students 
In  come  down  to  Friday's  meet- 
ing. 
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The  November  Issue  of  Cheetah, 
the  most  talked  about  new  maga- 
zine of  the  decade,  is  now  at  your 
newsstands.  It's  more  colorful, 
more  audacious,  more  provocative 
and  irreverent  than  the  first  issue 
of  Cheetah  was.  And  that  first  issue 
sold  off  the  newsstands  nearly  all 
over  the  country. 

The  November  Issue  of  Cheetah 
talks  about  the  New  Heroes  on 
Campus,  about  the  Flower  Fuzz,  the 
Communal  Living  Thing ,  the  To- 
ronto Draft  Dodgers,  about  Janis 
Ian,  the  half-pint  Baez.  It's  got  some 
of  the  great  posters  and  fashion 
art  of  our  day  and  a  spectacular 
"flower  fuzz"  full  color  pull-out  of 
the  well  known  law  enforcer  and 
man-about-ladies,  Woody  Allen. 

It's  funnyl  It's  exhilarating!  It's 
exciting!  it's  the  November  issue  of 


cm^ 


0 


Now  at  your  newsstands. 

(P.S.  For  an  annual  subscription  t 
Cheetah,  send  $5.00  In  check  oi 
money  order  to  Cheetah  Magazine, 
1790  Broadway,  N.Y.^  N.Y.  10019.) 
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^Titicut^  Controversy 


IContiimed  from  Pare  1) 

tlon  and  Wiswnnan  sold  the 
distribution  rights  to  Grove. 
The  film  found  a  home  in  New 
York's  Little  Carnegie  Theater. 

Commission  Investigation 

The    State    Commission    on 
Mental   Health,   which   is  cur- 
rently holding  hearings  on  the 
film,  charges  that  Wiseman  has 
not  liv^d  up  to  oral  agreements 
with  hospital  and  state  officials 
and  tlhat  the   film   invades  the 
privacy  of  the  institution's  in- 
mates.    When     committee    co- 
chairman,  State  Senator  Leslie 
Cutler,  was  pressed  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy,    she     replied,     "I     don't 
understand  what  they  mean  by 
it."     When     informed     of    the 
agreement     for     the     attorney 
general  to  make  the  final  de- 
cision    on     privacy     violations 
she    contended    that,    "I    don't 
think  it's  Richardson's  decision 
as  to  whether  the  film  was  an 
invasion  of  anyone's  privacy." 

The  House  co-c-hairman  for 
the  committee,  Representative 
Robert  Cawley,  state<l  that  the 
commission  accepts  a  priori 
the  fact  that  the  film  violates 
inmates'  privacy.  "The  purpose 
©f  the  commission  is  to  find  out 
how  this  thing  developed.   We 


would  like  to  draw  up  legisla- 
tion that  will  prevent  this 
thing  from  happening  again." 
Cawley  etnphasized  that  the 
film  can  hurt  released  inmates 
if  it  is  publicly  shown. 

The  Com*mission  contends 
that  Wiseman's  intent  as  orig- 
inally stated  was  to  make  an 
educational  film  on  the  physi- 
cal conditions  at  Bridgewater. 
In  a  Justice  interview  Cawley 
said,  "These  are  murderers, 
and  if  you  want  to  see  how 
criminally  insane  murderers 
behave,  see  Titicut  Follies.  The 
film  says  nothing  about  Bridge- 
water's  physical  conditions  as 
such." 

Those   seeking  the   prosecu- 
tion   of    Mr.    Wiseman's    film 
have  denied  that  there  may  be 
political    motivation    for    such 
prosecution.     When     asked     if 
hospital  or  state  officials  were 
embarrassed    by    any    of    the 
more    incriminating    scenes   in 
Titicut,    Superintendent     Gau- 
ghan    ans-wered,    "The    picture 
has  no  relation  to  reality  at  all. 
It  takes  freaks  in  the  popula- 
tion and  freak  situations,  slaps 
them   together,   and   calls   it  a 
documentary."     Representative 
Cawley     agreed     that     though 
"there  are  scenes  in  the  film  of 
personal    incompetence,    these 
are    things    that    we    are    all 
prone  to."  Senator  Cutler  com- 
plained   that,     "Mr.    Wiseman 
thinks  he's  the  only  one  who 


cares  about  Bridgewater. 
That's  what  tears  me  apart. 
Nobody  quotes  me  in  the 
paper." 

The  Commission,  established 
in  1»55  t«  lecodify  mental 
health  in  the  Commonwealth, 
recommended  a  new  building 
for  Bridgewater  in  its  report 
in  the  spring  of  1967.  Their 
legislation  is  presently  in  com- 
mittee. "I'm  afraid  that  this 
film  will  set  back  mental 
health  reform.  People  won't 
trust  my  committee  and  will 
ditch  my  bill,"  commented 
Senator  Cutler. 


I  'GSGradnates!  | 

Get  into      | 

I  Public  Service.; 

I  Work  for  I 
NewYork 


According  to  Representative 
Cawley,  Wiseman  did  not  ob- 
tain releases  from  all  those 
pictured  in  the  film.  However, 
David  Eames,  the  film's  asso- 
ciate producer,  claims  that 
over  one  hundred  releases 
were  obtained.  Further,  no 
hidden  cameras  were  used. 
Participants  in  even  the  most 
incriminating  sequences  knew 
they  were  being  photographed 
and  still  signed  releases. 

Superintendent  G  a  u  g  h  a  n 
states  that  the  movie  was 
filmed  at  a  bad  time  for  the 
hospital.  Then  there  were 
three  doctors  for  700  inmates; 
now  there  are  six  doctors 
(none  of  Whom  are  psychia- 
trists). An  immigrant  doctor 
prominently  pictured  in  the 
movie  has  lost  his  temporary 
license  to  practice  and  is  no 
longer  at  the  hospital. 

It  has  recently  been  revealed 


tn  Commission  tjestimony  that 
Richardson  and  Gaughan  in- 
itially gave  their  approval  to 
Ihe  film.  No  complaint*  were 
lodged  until  it  was  scheduled 
to  be  shown  in  New  York.  Now 
Richardson  seeks  a  federal 
court  injunction  barring  the 
movie's  screening  anywhere. 
The  reasons  for  his  change  of 
heart  remain  undisclosed. 

Eames  answers  invasion  of 
privacy  charges  by  asserting 
that  "the  public's  right  to 
know  the  facts  outweighs  the 
right  to  privacy.  The  inmates 
are  desperate  and  forgotten 
people.  To  show  them  in  their 
current  state  may  violate  their 
rights,  but  it's  nothing  com- 
pared to  how  the  state  has 
stripped  these  people  of  their 
privacy  and  dignity  for  years." 


Awake 

CCoBtinvcd  frMS  Pac«  5) 


Director  Wiseman,  formerly 
a  Professor  of  Law  at  Boston 
University  and  a  consultant  on 
city  planning  at  Brandeis,  orig- 
inally conceived  the  film  as  a 
device   to   instigate   reform    at 
Bridgewater.     In     reply     to 
charges  that  Wiseman  was  pro- 
moting   the    film    for   financial 
gain,    a    friend    said,    "It    was 
never  in  Fred's  mind  to  make 
a   commercial   film."   The   film 
was  shot  on  a  budget  of  $35,- 
000,   two-thirds  of  which   was 
Wiseman's  own  money.  Eames 
added,  "The  important  thing  is 
that  people  be  shown  in  their 
daily  lives  at  Bridgewater,  that 
the       public       consciousness 
awake,      that     something      be 
done." 


as  wrong  as  he  is  and  he  says, 
well,  he's  as  wrong  as  you  are 
and  you  both  laugh?  And  you 
wind  up  playing  with  his  kids 
and  he's  a  little  more  under- 
standing if  you  break  the  rules. 
Of  course  its  a  fairy  tale 
myth,  but  so  is  sadness,  science 
and  the  New  York  Times, 
Swami  and  psychology,  tiier- 
apy.  And  everything  works  a 
little  if  you  try  it.  ^     ,    ^ 

So  we  are  once  again  back  to 
Protagoras  and  Bob  Dylan  and 
The  Ridgewood  group. 

And  all  that  anyone  wants  to 
do   is  extend   the   definition    of 
education  from  learning  to 
change  to  awareness  of  changes 
that  happen  anyway  to  individ- 
uals learning  how  to  be  aware 
I  of   changes   in   themselves    and 
in    others    that    they    live    and 
work    with.    That's    some    of 
where,  as  they  say,  I  am  at  or 
we  are  at.  And  I  didn't  say  all 
of   it   and   it   could    have    been 
said  better  and  someday  maybe 
it  will.  So  join  the  Ridgewood 
group  or  write  an  nasty   h  tter 
to  the  Justice  about  this  ridicu- 
lous rapping    But  if  you  are  a 
student  get   involved   in   some- 
way.  And   if   you    are   faculty, 
why  not  talk  to  more  students 
about  what  you  think  because 
you  are  smarter  and  older  and 
if  you  are  President  Sachar  or 
the  Administration  write  us  or 
me   a   letter.   You    know,    com- 
municate, get  in  touch. 
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Where  will  you  *ind  more 
genuine  challenge,  more  va- 
riety, stimulation,  interest- 
■    jng  contacts,  than  in  helping 
I    to  solve  the  ever-changing    I 
I    problems  of  this  great  cityT    | 
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I  CAMPUS  INTERVIEWS 

I  Brandeis  University 

I  November  14 

•  IMPORTANT!    Attend 

I  campus  interviews,  or  apply 

I  directly,  without  delay.  Use 

I  coupon  adjacent,  or  call    I 

I  212-566-8700.                             I 

I  Applying  for  these  positions    I 

I  is  simple;  but  we  should    I 

I  know  of  your  interest  as  soon    | 

I  as  possible.  Tests  for  some    | 

I  positions  are  given  well  m    | 

■  advance  of  date  of  starting    | 
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Attention,  *68  College  Graduates! 

NewYork  City's  trainee  plan 
gives  you  a^clear  path" 
to  some  of  today's  best, 


most  meaningful  careers 
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work. 
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I     Openings  for  Men  &  Women  | 

I  Good  Starting  Pay  | 

I    These  are  among  many  pofll-  | 

■    tions  now  open.  Inquire  about  . 

others. 
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Programmers 
Case  Workers 

Recreation 
Leaders 

I  Police  Officers 

(Any  Major) 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 

Department  ttPeniiiml 

Colleie  Recniitiaeiit 
220  Ckurck  Street 
New  Verk,  N.V.  10013, 

212-St>-0700 

Alt  Equal  Opportunity  Employtr 
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Modern  city  government  is  far  different  from  the  old 
davs  "  Now  the  trained  expert  and  administrator  is  in 
high  demand,  to  meet  intricate,  fast-changing  problems^ 
In  New  York  City,  these  may  be  on  a  scale  larger  than 
In  many  entire  countries.  Newest  information,  planning 
systems  and  management  methods  are  being  used  more 
and  more  intensively. 

In  few  training  positions  can  you  take  on  responsibility 
in  actual  work  problems  and  acquire  so  '^"^^^^''•^*^^^^- 
posure  so  fast . . .  learn  so  much  about  your  fieW  .meet 
and  work  with  so  many  distinguished  people.  The  object 
of  the  program  is  to  bring  top  talent  into  city  govern- 
ment That's  why  it  offers  you  a  clear  path  to  rapid 
Advancement,  and  a  solid  future,  that  are  hard  to  equal. 

Openings  will  be  in  these  categories: 

City  Planning  •  Urban  Renewal 

Management  Analysis  •  Methods  Analyst* 

Personnel  Ad nrinist ration 

Starting  salaries  $6,500;  substantial  i^^r^/^^^^^P^?^ 
motion  after  one  year  to  as  much  ^s  ^8  200.  Rap  d 
advancement  is  possible  -  modern,  sophisticated  city 
management  is  a  booming  field.  Many  benefits;  4  weeks 
vacation  after  1  year.  New  York  offers  unmatched  edu- 
cational, cultural  and  recreational  resources. 
Please  send  coupon  or  call  for  brochure  which  gives 
more  Information  on  these  exceptional  opportunities. 
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College  Recruitment.  Personnel  Dent.  City  of  N.Y. 
Unit  H  '  220  Church  St.,  N.Y..  H.Y.  10013. 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  career  oppor- 
tunitics  with  the  City  of  New  York.  Please  send 
brochure,  and  further  information. 

D  Trainee  Plan  D  Other  Positions 

IMPORTANT-Please  do  not  delay  making  your  inquiry, 
80  that  we  will  have  time  to  advise  you  of  •PP»«»V«» 
filing  dates,  which  may  be  well  in  advance  of  actual  hire. 

TRAINEE  PLAN  TE8T.  DEC.  16  in  NYC  and  Boston 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 

Department  of  Personnel 

College  Recruitment 

220  Church  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10013    . 

Phone:212-566-8700 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Booters  Top  Barrington; 
After  Dropping  MIT,  3-1 


"We're     fuuUy     starting     to*^ 


play  as  a  team  "  So  said  Coach 
Alan  Grayson  after  his  soccer- 
men  fought  their  way  to  a  3-1 
victory  over  M.I.T.  last  Wed- 
nesday. And  then  Saturday,  as 
if  to  prove  the  point,  the  t'eam 
•  scored  its  third  consecutive  vic- 
tory, 1-0,  over  Barrington  Col- 
lege. 

Wednesday's  game  was  a 
noteworthy  one  for  the  team,  as 
they  showed  a  diversity  of 
scoring  power  for  the  first  time 
all  season.  Det  Suderow,  far 
and  away  the  team's  leading 
scorer,  was  shut  out  by  the  big 
Engineers'  defensive  backs,  but 
the  slack  was  more  than  ade- 
Qu  itely  picked  up  by  his  team- 
mates. 

Haile  Menkerios,  Tryggve 
Fossum,  and  Alfie  Njie  all 
scored  their  first  goals  of  the 
season,  Fossuin's  score  coming 
on  a  shot  from  midfield,  whic'h 
hit  the  crossbar  and  bounced 
into  the  nets. 

•'They  were  bigger  than  we 
were,"  said  Grayson,  "but  we 
hustled  all  the  way.  Mike  Frad- 
kin  did  an  excellent  job  at  cen- 
ter half,  as  did  Bruce  Clarkin 
and  Biola  Sobowale  at  fullback. 
Haile  Menkerios  (playing  on  a 
bad  ankle)  did  very  well,  in- 
deed, and  Tryggve  is  starting 
to  move  the  ball  around  a  lot 
better  now." 

All  is  not  perfect  yet,  though. 
"We're  still  not  in  as  good 
shape  as  I'd  like  and  we're  still 


having  some  trouble  clearing 
the  ball  out  of  an  area.  But  I'll 
take  a  3-1  win  like  this  any  day 
it  comes  along." 

Saturday,  the  booters  jour- 
neyed to  Barrington,  where 
they  were  assaulted  by  a  troupe 
of  Barrington  cheerleaders  and 
a  band,  but  managed  to  win 
anyhow. 

"They  were  really  up  for  the 
game,"  marveled  Suderow,  who 
scored  the  game's  only  goal, 
"they  had  had  a  "Beat  Bran- 
deis"  rally  the  night  before, 
and  they  were  playing  way 
over  their  heads." 

Suderow's  goal  was  a  pic- 
ture-book play;  taking  a  pass 
from  Fossum  in  front  of  the 
goal  mouth,  Det  slammed  it 
home  in  the  top  corner  of  the 
net. 

The  Brandeis  defense  once 
again  proved  nearly  impregna- 
ble, and  Gary  McGrath  turned 
in  his  second  shutout  in  the  last 
three  games.  The  rookie  goalie 
had  only  ten  saves  to  make, 
and  has  now  allowed  only  three 
goals  in  four  games,  two  of 
those  coming  on  penalty  shots. 
Suderow's  goal  was  his  eighth 
of  the  year,  and  helped  give  the 
team  a  5-3  record  with  three 
games  remaining.  The  wise  old 
heads  of  soccer  see  at  least  one 
more  win  (  and  a  winning  sea- 
son) from  among  A.ssumption 
(today's  game),  Lowell  Tech, 
and   Boston   College 


Harriers  Unstoppable] 
Recor(i  Move(i  to  8^2 
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Zauderer  Scores  Both  Touchdowns 
As  Pengas  Upset  Fighting  Irish,  12-0 

Yes.  it's  true.  The  proud,  the  mighty,  the  invincible  Fighting  IrKsh,  undefeated  for  two  vea« 
have  finally  been  hunribled.  The  Pengas.  combining  a  solid  offense  with  an  impregnable  defend 
knocked  off  the  defending  champs  by  the  score  of  12-0  last  Friday  ueten^ 

Chris  Meyer  of  the  Irish  seemingly  scored  the  game's  first  points  on  a  Jon  Shamres  oass  but 
It  was  called  back  due  to  a  penalty.  From  this  point  on.  it  was  all  Penga.s.  as  they  mlr?hSi  for 
their  first  TD.  usmg  Mike  Lerman  up  the  middle  and  Larry  Uchill  on  screen  passes  The  Pengas 
finally  scored  on  a  five  yard  pass  from  quarterback  Gerry  Magnes  to  end  Marc  Zauderer  Th^ 
victors  scored  again  on  a  long  bomb  as  Zauderer  alertly  snatched  a  Magnes  oass  whieh  harlhl^« 
deflected  by  Irish  defender  Jon  Shamres,  and  took  it  in  for  the^orr  D^fensrvll^  E&  Side^^ 

- — 4«Segal.  and  Al  Kipperman  were 

outstanding  for  the  Pengas,  and 
except  for  a  few  runs,  the  Irish 
couldn't  get  their  offense  un- 
tracked,  The  Pengas  are  now 
just  Vi  game  behind  the  league 
leading  F.  I. 

The  Pengas  chalked  up  a 
victory  earlier  in  the  week 
against  the  Chodes  by  an  8-0 
margin.  Larry  Uchill  took  a 
short  swing  pass  and  raced 
down  the  sidelines,  just  making 
it  into  the  end  zone  despite  Gil 
("they  all  look  like  one  big 
flag  to  me")  McMillan's  patent- 
ed Frank  Gifford  takeout  play. 
A  safety  on  the  Chodes  was  the 
only  other  score  of  the  contest, 

The  BioChems  unleashed  a 
devastating  single  wing  offense 
and  ran  through  the  Tyrants, 
14-0.  Dave  Barker  raced  for 
both  Chem  touchdowns. 

The  Fighting  Irish  defeated 
the  69ers,  12-0,  in  their  game 
before  the  Pengas  affair,  as 
Chris  Meyer  sprinted  for  four 
touchdowns,  two  of  which  were 
nullified  because  of  penalties. 
The  tough  Irish  defense  led  by 
captain  Tony  "Mad  Dog"  An- 
nesi  and  Mario  Gil  allowed  but 
one  first  down  for  the  69ers. 

Wedne.sday.  the  Chodes 
smashed  the  Tyrants.  26-0  as 
QB  Howie  Pearlman  ran  for 
two  touchdowns,  one  of  them 
on  an  intercepted  pass.  Rick 
Lemberg  made  two  fantastic 
catches   and   en.suing   advances 

(Continued 


Undismayed   by   the   burdens* 


of  a  large  hostile  cheering  sec- 
tion and  a  modified  barn-locker 
room,  the  Brandeis  cross  coun- 
try men  went  on  to  victory  in 
a  triangular  meet  against  Bar- 
rington and  Bryant  Colleges. 
Saturday's  win  lofted  the 
team's  record  to  8-2. 

Although    Brandeis    won    in 
any  case,  the  final  score  of  the 
meet  was   in  doubt.    Unable   to 
enter  the  required  minimum  of 
five  competitors,  it  was  unclear 
whether  the  Bryant  squad  was 
eligible.  One  of  the  Bryant  run- 
ners,   Tom    Doyle,    broke    the 
course  record   on  route  to   his 
21:31  first  place  finish.  Scored 
as  a  forfeit,  the  final  tally  was 
Brandeis    25,    Barrington    31, 
Bryant   forfeit.    Even  with   the 
score   adjusted  to  conisder   the 
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Bryant  finishers,  Brandeis  led 
with  36,  to  41  (Barrington),  to 
44  (Bryant). 

Once  again  the  Brandeis  har- 
riers were  led  by  Jon  Gage, 
who  finished  fourth.  He  was 
followed  closely  by  teammates 
Ken  Smith  (fifth).  Pete  Brani- 
gan  (sixth)  and  Mike  Kelly 
(seventh).  Branigan  finished 
despite  the  development  of  a 
paifnul  stitch  in  his  side  mid- 
way through  the  race. 

In  the  battle  for  the  fifth 
Brandeis  position,  Carl  Fren- 
ning  nosed  out  Bob  Weiser, 
placing  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
respectively.  This  was  the  first 
time  this  season  that  Carl 
placed  ahead  of  Bob,  although 
very  often  their  duels  have 
gone  down  to  the  wire. 

Coach  Norm  Levine  observed 
that  the  Barrington  course  was 
"a  true  cross  country  layout." 
It  ran  through  an  overgrown 
rural  area,  around  the  school 
'barn'  and  alongside  a  rough 
ditch,  with  tlie  finish  line  adja- 
cent to  the  soccer  field.  Coin- 
cidentally,  the  conclusion  of 
the  race  was  during  the  half- 
time  period  of  the  Brandeis- 
Barrington  .soccer  match.  Many 
of  the  Brandeis  booters  came 
over  to  cheer  on  their  victori- 
ous schoolmates  and  returning 
the  favor.  Coach  Levine  and 
liis  harriers  watched  the  .second 
half  of  the  soccer  game.  Al- 
though it  was  won  by  Brandeis, 


From  Top:  (I)  Irish  running 
back  Mario  Gil  proves  in  his 
own  inimitable  style  that  flag 
football  is  a  non-contact  sport, 
threading  his  way  carefully 
through  the  rib  cage  of  Pengas' 
Allan  Kipperman.  Note  GiVs 
teammates  readying  a  cry  of 
''Tackle!"  (2)  Later,  Marc 
Zauderer,  who  scored  both 
Pengas  T.D.'s,  heads  upfield, 
where  the  rugged  Irish  defense 
has  prepared  a  welcoming  par- 
ty. (3  \  Mike  Lerman  of  the 
Pengas  skirts  left  end  for  a  big 
gain,  and  .  .  .  (4)  .  .  .  looks  on 
as  the  referee  uses  an  old  belt 
to  determine  lohetfier  or  not 
tlie  Pengas  have  made  the  first 
down.  He  said  they  missed. 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


W 

Fighting   Irish    5 

Pengas     4 

Chodes    5 

BioChems   3 

69ers      3 

Tyrants     l 


L 

1 
1 
3 

2 
3 
6 


T 

1 

2 
0 
2 
1 
0 


Scoring  Leaders 

Bruce  Singal,  F.I 

Dave  Rand.  F.I " 

Jon  Shamres,  F.I.     ......'...... 

Howie   PearliTian.  Chodes        x« 
Elliott  Goldberg,  F.I IQ 

B  LEAGUE 


38 
26 

24 
18 
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3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Bepr's   Boys 
Mother  Bay  State 

Pulsators     

Tne  One  

Stools 

North  Quads    !!!!..     2 

Brandeis  FBT 2 

Weans  ' 1 


W 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 


L 

0 
0 
I 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 


T 

2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Scoring  Leaders 

Dave  Tabachnik,  N.  Quads 
Marty  Barr,  MBS 
Larry  Schneider,  B.  Boys 
Dave  Gottlieb,  N.  Quads" 

Mike  Swartz,  Pulsators  16 

(as  of  October  29) 


30 
24 
24 

22 


SUNDAYS  AT  6:30  ON  WGBH  RADIO 
"The  Performer's  Art" 

Four  lecture-recitols  by 
violinist  Robert  Koff  of  Brandeis   Faculty 

November  5,  12,  19  and  20 

6:30  p.  m. 
WCBH  RADIO.  89.7  FM 


the  trackmen  watched  anxious- 
ly as  Haile  Menkerios,  a  Wien 
student  and  outstanding  track 
prospect  for  the  winter  .season 
played  determinedly  despite  an 
already  injured  ankle. 

The  next  Brandeis  cross 
country    meet    is   today    in    the 
Greater  Boston  Champion.ships. 
(Continued  on   Page   6) 


Christmas  in  California 

•  spend    your   vacation   in    Californio 
this  year 

•  Boord  a  Non-Stop  Jet 

•  2  bogs  free  plus  carry  on 

•  Return  any  time  * 

•  Save  $80.00  over  regular  airfore 

($200.00  up,  plus  fox) 

CALL 

PARKER  TRAVEL   BUREAU 

(opp.  B.U) 

CO   6-0120  —  566-4087 

NOW — Reservorions    are    iimifed 
so    reserve    your    seot    now 

•  min.  stay   10  days 


BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT! 

If  all  the  victories  com- 
piled by  Brandeis  teams  this 
fail  were  laid  end  to  end, 
and  then  compared  with  all 
the  losses,  no  one  would  be- 
lieve itl 


Interested  in  the 
Study  of  Law? 

A  representative  of  the  Washing- 
ton  University  School  of  Low  (St. 
Louis)  will  be  on  campus  Nov.  8, 
1967  to  tolk  to  students  planning 
to  enter  law  school  upon  gradua- 
tion, or  thinking  about  it.  Make 
oppointments  in  the  Office  of 
Career   Planning,    Gryzmish    103. 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seamstress  on    Premises   for 
ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572   South   Street  Charlesbonk   Plozo 


PUBLICATION 
SCHEDULE 

The  JUSTICE  will  not  be 
published  next  week  due  to 
midterm  exominotiont. 
The  next  i&sue  will  be  on 
Nov.  21. 


ERANDEI5  MNiv^RClTY  L-'BRAlV^cVvof  r:. 
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MULLIOATAWNEY  SOUP 

Toko  o  futkmy  corcoM.  Tlirow  If 
in  •  M«  p«t  tuHo  wotcr.  Dmn^  in 
••••-liolf  of  o  small  box  of  curry 
mowd^r  a«4  a  coupl«  ckickon  ^•mtt' 
torn   cuk«s.    H««t  and  oot  it 


RAGA 
Two  •Kotlc  dancers  and  • 
plov«r  will  turn  you  on  in  Schwortx 
Auditorium  at  8:30  p.m.  Soturdoy, 
Nov«mb«r  llth.  Unusuol  victuals. 
Sponsored  by  unutuoi  Social  Commit- 
t«o. 


FAST  FOII  FREEDOM 

Tho  onnuol  notion  wido  Fost  for 
Freedom  will  be  held  November  lOtti. 
Students  will  be  osked  to  give  up 
dinner  on  thot  dote.  The  adminis- 
tration will  donate  tho  cost  of  the 
dinners  for  use  by  needy  fomilies  in 
the  South. 
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AdCommitteeDelaysCIA  Campus  Visit; 
Harvard  Cools  Down  After  Dow  Protest 


By  JEFFREY  HYAMS 

Calm  now  prevails  at  Har- 
vard— a  week  after  the  turbu- 
lent and  much  publicized  dem- 
onstration against  a  represen- 
tative of  Dow  Chemical  Cor- 
poration. The  administration 
and  students  seem  relieved 
that  the  situation  is  over,  but 
both  parties  are  resigned  to 
the  fact  that  the  difficulties 
which  caused  reactions  against 
the  Dow  recruiter  and  pro- 
duct?d  his  imprisonment  for 
seven  hours  are  far  from  re- 
solved. 

The  disciplinary  action  me- 
ted out  by  the  Administrative 
Board,  which  put  74  students 
on  probation  and  admonished 
171,  has  created  little  dissi- 
dence,  and  most  students  seem 
compliant  with  the  notion  that 
the  punishment  was  fair. 

However,  many  students 
strongly  believed  that  the  stu- 
dents who  were  not  at  the  dem- 
onstration, but  who  had  signed 
complicity  petitions  indicating 
they  were  at  the  scene,  should 
not  have  been  put  on  probation 
as  they  were. 

Several  students  on  proba- 
tion have  indicated  that  they 
will  take  legal  action  to  get 
their  punishments  suspended. 
Members  of  Harvard  Law 
School  told  them  that  indi- 
vidual action  would  be  futile, 
and  their  best  possibility  would 
be  action  through  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University 
Professors. 

"The  real  issue  is  not  one 
of  student  power;  the  issue  is 
the  war  and  its  relationship  to 
Harvard,"  said  Michael  An- 
sara,  leader  of  Harvard's  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society. 

Taking  this  statement  into 
consideration,  a  clash  was  in- 
evitable, when  Dow,  the  sole 
producer  of  napalm,  entered 
the  Harvard  campus.  Ansara 
accused  the  college  "of  com- 
plicity in  the  war"  by  allow- 
mg  Dow  to  recruit. 

This  view  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  Harvard's 
President    Nathan    M.    Pusey, 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Trustees  Receive  Plan 
To  Select  New  President 


Student  Council,  represented  ♦- 


By  ELLEN  SHAFFER 

The  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Faculty  decided  in 
a  meeting  last  Wednesday,  Novemloer  1,  to  postpone  the  sched- 
uled visit  of  a  CIA  recruiter  from  November  7  to  Decemi>er  1, 
in  accordance  with  a  request  from  the  Student  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Brandeis  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  started  a 
movement  to  protest  the  recruiter's  visit  early  in  October.  Ac- 
cording to  Steve  Rosenthal,  an  active  member  of  SDS,  approx- 
imately 275  out  of  1000  Brandeis  students  approached  signed 
their  petition.  Finding  opinion  divided  on  campus,  SDS  also 
issued  a  fact  sheet  and  held  a  forum  on  Monday,  October  23, 
on  the  CIA.  Throughout,  members  of  SDS  and  many  students  I  of  Trustees,  and  Dean  Berger 
outside  the  organization  had  been  discussing  physical  obstruc-  |  q^  Thursday  November  2 
tion   of  the  recruiter  as   a   protest   tactic.   Several   weeks  ago  I  !»*     .     „       •  i '  -co  tj  o       ' 

Lawrence  Wien,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  announced  i  ^^^ly  i  ernicK  b8,  Henry  Suss- 
that  penalties  for  students  who  obstructed  would  range  as  far  man  '68,  and  Ami  Schwartz 
as  expulsion. 

On  Friday,  October  27,  the  Administrative  Committee, 
which    is    empowered    by    the<> 


by  student  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  University 
Affairs,  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  a  program  for  a 
student  role  in  the  selection 
of  a  new  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

In  a  meeting  with  Lawr'^nce 
Wien,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


trustees  to  handle  all  legisla 
tion  regarding  students  unless 
challenged  by  the  board,  met 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Sachar 
to  draw  up  rules  regarding 
protests.  There  was  no  formal 
vote.  On  Sunday  at  2  p.m., 
in  an  attempt  to  frame  a  reso- 
lution to  present  to  the  Student 
Council  to  control  the  situation 
three  members  of  the  Student 
Council  Executive  Board  and 
two  or  three  representatives 
met  with  some  students  who 
were  attempting  to  direct  the 
protest.  After  some  discussion, 
Henry  Sussman,  a  Council 
member,  drafted  a  resolution 
requesting  that  the  administra- 
tion rescind  its  invitation  to 
the  CIA  to  recruit,  and  instead 
invite  a  representative  to  en- 
gage in  an  open  forum  with 
students.  The  resolution  also 
differentiated  between  free- 
dom of  speech  and  active  re- 
cruitment. It  was  passed  at  the 
Student  Council  meeting  that 
night  with  an  11  to  2  vote. 

When  the  Executive  Board 
met  with  Dr.  Sachar  Monday 
morning,  he  rejected  their  reso- 
lution and  refuted  their  argu- 
ments. He  felt  that  an  institu- 
tion of  academic  freedom 
would  contradict  its  values  by 
denying  free  speech  or  free 
access  to  anyone.  Further,  he 
felt  a  confrontation  between 
students  and  faculty  could  not 
be  avoided. 


That  night.  Ami  Schwartz, 
treasurer  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil, and  Eric  Yoffie,  secretary, 
met  with  Dr.  Gordon  Fellman 
to  discuss  the  reasons  for  pro- 
test and  decide  what  sugges- 
tions the  Student  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, a  liaison  group  through 
which  Student  Council  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee,  should 
make.  Council  members  de- 
cided   that   it   would   work    to 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


'69  presented  the  student  pro- 
posals. 

First  presented  were  sug- 
gested criteria  for  the  selection 
of   the   president.   The   criteria 

were  listed  in  the  order  of  pri- 
ority to  the  students: 

1.  Successful  experience  in 
dealing  with  students  and  fac- 
ulty in  a  University  environ- 
ment. 

2.  Sufficient  academic  stature 
to  be  able  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  students,  faculty, 
and  the  academic  community. 

3.  SufTicienlly   youn^   to    be 


Student  Council  Reviving 
Mock  Political  Conclave 


able  to  understand  problems  of 
youth,  and  to  be  able  to  devote 
a  large  segment  of  his  life  to 
the  University. 

4.  Not  parochial  in  his  fund- 
raising  abilities — able  to  tap 
new  areas  and  sources  of  fund 
raising. 

It  was  then  proposed  that 
when  the  reduced  final  list  of 
presidential  candidates  was 
prepared  by  the  Trustees,  a 
number  of  student  representa- 
tives be  permitted  to  make  rec- 
ommendations before  a  final 
decision.  No  veto  power  was 
requested  by  the  .student.s,  only 
the  opportunity  to  make  posi- 
tive suggestions. 

Finally,  a  list  of  names  al- 
ready suggested  to  the  Student 
Council  by  various  students 
was  passed  on  to  Wien.  The 
Council  has  asked  the  student 
body  for  any  suggestions  of 
names.  The  list  of  candidates 
submitted  so  far  included  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  Dr.  Daniel 
Thursz  (Dean  of  Social  Work, 
U.  of  Maryland;  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Vista),  Leonard  Levy, 
Noam  Chomsky  (MIT),  David 
Reisman  (Harvard),  Newlon 
Minnow  (law  practice  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois),  Jerome  Bruner 
(Harvard  School  of  Edu- 
cation), Ekigar  Friedcnberg 
(State  University  of  N.  Y.  at 
Buffalo),  and  Clarence  Beyer. 

Wien  agreed  to  submit  the 
recommendations  to  the  Board 
which  met  on  November  6.  He 
maintained  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal authority  to  openly  agree 
or    disagree    with    the    sugges- 


Asch  Implicated  in 
"Follies''  Hearings 

Timothy  Asch,  a  lecturer  in  anthropology  at  Brandeis  was 
named  as  a  photographer  who  worked  on  the  controversial  film 
Titicut  Follies.  His  contribution  was  revealed  at  a  hearing  of 
the  SpecialCommission  of  the  State  House  and  Senate  on  Men- 
tal Health  last  Thursday,  November  2. 

The  Commission  has  been  meeting  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  film,  a  documentary  depicting  conditions  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institution  for  the  Criminally  Insane  at  Bridgewater, 
invades  the  privacy  of  the  inmates  filmed  and  should  be  re- 
leased in  this  state.  Asch  took 4.^ 

one  of  his  anthropology  classes  from  his  picture  in  that  paper 
to  view  the  proceedings  on 
Tuesday,  October  24,  and  has 
been  taking  pictures  and  tape 
recordings  of  the  hearings  for 
many  days.  He  supposedly  told 
court  officials  that  he  was  rep- 
resenting the  Justice.  He  was 
there  on  Thursday  when  Follies 
protographer  John  Marshall 
testified,  and  under  question- 
ing revealed  that  another  pho- 
tographer, whom  he  identified 
as  Asch,  had  worked  on  the 
first  half  of  the  picture. 

According  to  the  Boston 
Globe  account,  an  unidentified 
State  senator  recognized  Asch 


and  trustees. 


as  the  man  who  took  "hun- 
dreds and  hundreds"  of  pic- 
tures of  retarded  children  and 
other  patients  at  the  Walter  E. 
Fernald  State  School  for  the 
mentally  retarded  during  the 
course  of  a  tour  through  the 
school  with  members  of  the 
Legislature  last  May. 

Asch  is  scheduled  to  testify 
at  the  hearing  this  Thursday. 
Representative  Francis  X. 
McCann  expressed  curiosity 
over  the  presence  of  another 
"young  man  who  said  he  was 
connected  with  the  Brandeis 
University  newspaper.'* 


Groups  Fight  Change 
Set  for  Mailman  Hall 


In  order  to  alleviate  the  tom-«K 


By   NANCY   MILLER 

Student  Council  is  looking  into  the  possibility  of  spon.sor 
ing  a  mock  political  national  party  convention  this  spring.  The  i  tions. 

convention,  which  would  be  organized  by  a  Steering  Commit-  :  The  suggestions  made  to 
tee  of  students  from  each  class,  would  attempt  to  engender  ;  Wien  by  the  students  on  the 
vast  student  participation  and  wide  interest  in  a  half-fun,  half-  Advisory  Council  will  al.so  be 
serious  political  experience.  submitted    to    the    entire    Ad- 

According  to  Ira  Shapiro  '69,  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  ]  visory  Council  which  also  in- 
on  the  matter,  approximately  500  students  were  actively  in-  [  eludes  faculty,  administration, 
volved  in  the  last  Brandeis  convention  in  1964. 

In      1964,      the     Republican4» 

party  convention  was  repre- 
sented, since  the  Johnson  nom- 
ination seemed  certain  in  the 
Democratic  party.  In  all  prob- 
ability, a  Republican  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  again  this 
year. 

The  major  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding t^e  function  of  the 
convention  is  based  on  whether 
the  students  are  to  represent 
Brandeis  political  opinion  or 
the  opinion  of  the  states  they 
represent. 

In  his  report,  the  1964  con- 
vention chairman  said  that 
"There  were  several  candidates 
who  were  personally  disliked 
by  the  great  majority  of  the 
Brandeis  campus,  including 
their  Campaign  Managers 
themselves.  However,  these 
students  who  acted  as  Cam- 
paign Managers  for  them  were 
able  to  put  aside  their  per- 
sonal prejudices  for  the  (Con- 
vention, and  really  did  conduct 
clever  and  well-run  cam- 
paigns." 

Similarly,  chairman  dele- 
gates are  requested  to  know 
the  issues  in  their  "home 
states"  and,  when  voting,  to 
take  into  consideration  their 
states'  political  leaning. 

In  1964,  the  Convention 
nominated  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
for  President  and  Thruston  B. 
Morton  for  Vice-President.  A 
cablegram  was  sent  to  Am- 
bassador Lodge  in  Vietnam 
informing  him  of  his  nomina- 
tion. 


porary  displacement  of  clubs 
and  committees  presently 
housed  in  Mailman  Hall  when 
that  facility  becomes  the  new 
home  of  the  Psyc'hological 
Counselling  Center,  Student 
Council  has  circulated  a  peti- 
tion urging  "that  the  Univer- 
sity reconsider  its  commitment 
to  rebuild  Mailman  Hall,  and 
postpone  the  con'  ersion  of 
Mailman  to  other  uses  until  all 
the  student  facilities  now  in 
Mailman  can  be  adequately 
and  satisfactorily  replaced." 

According  to  Director  of 
Business  Administration  David 
Rolbein,  the  front  offices  in 
Mailman  Hall,  including  the 
Ju.stice  offices,  the  yearbook 
and  Folio  offices,  and  student 
darkroom,  will  have  to  be  va- 
cated at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  Over  the  summer,  addi- 
tions  to    the    building   will    be 


lowed  to  remain  indefinitely 
whik'  construction  i.s  going  on, 
but  will  eventually  be  moved 
out. 

The  future  of  downstairs 
offices  in  the  back  of  Mailman, 
including  WBRS  and  the  De- 
bate office,  is  undecided,  but  as 
of  now,  they  will  not  have  to 
be  relocated. 

Student  Council's  petition 
has  been  signed  by  executive 
officers  of  all  organizations 
concerned  except  WBRS.  Since 
no  emergency  exists  in  moving 
psychological  coun.selling,  and 
since  the  University  has  not 
yet  found  .space  el.scwhere  into 
which  to  move  clubs.  Council 
feels  the  petition  is  necessary. 
It  is  aKso  expected  that  large 
equipment  which  the  clubs  own 
will  be  difficult  to  move. 

In  another  area,  a  Council 
subcommittee  to  study  the  con- 


Mailman  to  other  uses  until  all   cept  of  a  Student  Union  build 


made  to  accommodate  the  Psy 
chological  Counselling  Service. 

Upstairs  offices  in  the  back 
of  Mailman  such  as  Student 
Council,  the  Publicity  Com- 
mittee, Educational  Policies 
Committee  and  Student  Board 
of  Review  ofiices  will   be  al- 


ing  met  with  Rolbein  last 
week.  It  was  decided  that  the 
subcommittee  could  go  over 
specific  portions  of  the  blue- 
print for  the  building  with  the 
architect  in  order  to  make  the 
design  of  the  Union  feasible  as 
to  cost  and  student  needs. 
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New  Tactics  Siiqgested 

How  to  meet  the  C.LA. 

By  NICK  RABKIN  ports  the  war  may  respond  to 

The  Washington  march  made  cither  our  artistic  metaphors  or 

evident  the  fact,  to  those  who  political    arguments    and    give 

were   not   aware   of  it   before,  them   serious  consideration  in- 

that  political  protest  in  Ameri-  stead    of   responding   with    the 

ca   needs   to  take   new    forms,  disgusted    sneer    that    a    sit-in 

Picketing    and    sitting-in    have  will  elicit. 

been   absorbed    by    the   society  A    student    who    participates 

and  have  become  entertain-  will     be     creating     intellectual 

ment  forms.  The  only  forms  of  and    artistic    works    instead    of 

protest  that  could  not  be  peace-  being  just  another  picketer  or 

fully    assimilated    have    been  sitter    and    will    be    presenting 

clubbed  down  and  have  brutal-  his    audience    with    arguments 


United  States  Against  China 


.John  Hibbord 


ized    many  of  the  people   par- 
ticipating. 

The  purpose  of  peace  pro- 
tests has  historically  been  two- 
fold. They  have  served  to  dem- 


and imagery  instead  of  mere 
slogans  written  on  picket  signs. 
The  artistic  portions  of  the 
protest  have  the  special  abiilty 
to  hold  a  mirror  up  to  repres- 


onstrate  personal  dictate  for  ^'\^  !?*vll^y  ^"^  ^*^^.^  .^}  ^}  ^^^ 
the  Vietnamese  War  and  the  "glJest  They  dramatically  dem- 
war  machine  in  general.  And  ^"strate  our  disgu.^  with  the 
they  have  consistently  hoped  to  P/^^ent  state  of  affairs  —  a 
awaken  those  not  demonstrat-  ^^^^  ,'^J''''}}  sometimes  seems 
ing  to  the  repressive  nature  of  "riodcled  after  a  G.I.  Joe  comic 
the  war,  and  of  the  govern-  ^^^^  ^^^  /  demonstration 
ment.  New  forms  of  protest  ^ff'^^^P^v.  "^^  ^"^  ^  ^  *^^^*^' 
must  still  attempt  to  achieve  ^^ows  the  horror  and  absurdity 
these  goals  ^'  ^  letnam  and  the  government 

rr^i^  ■  iM-     ,     ,•       .      simultaneously. 

The  present  political  climate  This  kind  of  protest  has  sev- 
at  Brandeis  makes  it  especially  eral  other  advantages:  It  avoids 
necessary  that  we  evolve  a  new  g  confrontation  with  the  ad- 
protest  Uic  tic  with  which  to  ministration  and  does  not  in- 
confront  the  C.LA.  and  mill-  fringe  on  any  student's  right  to 
tary  recruiters  when  they  come  try  and  get  a  job  with  the  CIA. 
here.  It  is  important  that  the  ^r  military  or  the  conceivable 
protest  not  miscarry  into  a  ^ig^t  of  those  groups  to  recruit 
struggle  with  the  University  _  ^ere.  Rather,  it  treats  him  as 
B  struggle  which  the  jtudents  ^^e  symbol  that  he  is  and  capi- 
are  bound  to  lose   (and  which  ^alizes  on  his  presence  to  give 


give 


Sachar  apparently  wan  s  m  or-  reality  to  the  seemingly  unreal 
der  that  he  may  expe  a  few  ^^^^t^  ^^-^^^  ^^  ^-^  partici- 
radicals  and  thereby  return  the  p^te  in;  his  presence  makes  the 
blow  to  h.s  pocketbook  and  demonstration  more  than  thea- 
prestige  dealt  by  the  Rabb  t^e.  Further,  the  festival  and 
pickets).  service  do  not  give  the  admin- 

It  has  been  proposed  that  istration  the  leverage  it  needs 
Brandeis  students  organize  a  to  say,  **if  you  can  decide  whom 
festival  of  the  angry  arts  and  we  can  have  on  campus,  we 
a  secular  religious  service  to  can  decide  whom  you  can  have 
coincide  with  the  presence  of  here,"  as  Dean  Sgan  would 
the    campus    recruiters.    Paint-   like  to  do. 

ings  can  be  displayed,  poetry  Those  of  you  who  find  the 
read,  prayers  ofiered  by  the  above  rationale  appealing  and 
chaplains.  A  mimed  war  can  be  Xcel  that  the  current  American 
staged  in  Gryzmish  Courtyard,  scene  demands  an  angry  re- 
Perhaps  a  firing  squad  could  sponse  but  one  a  little  more 
line  Meveial  pt-uple  against  a  creatively  formed  than  the  sit- 
wall  and  kill  them  with  rifles  in-picket-march  routine  should 
that  fire  American  flags.  To  attend  our  meeting  at  7:30  to- 
join  the  artistic  expression  to  night  in  Golding  or  contact  me 
an     explicitly     political     state-   through  the  niailroom. 


Recently,  the  Unite<i  States  Government 
that  the  reason  for  our  involvement  in  Vietn 
democratic  self-government,  but  rathtr  to  pro 
sees  as  the  yellow  peril.  Since  Red  China 
United  States,  the  U.S.  Government  is  taking 
potential  strength. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  repeatedly  de 
China  in  a  war,  but,  nevertheless,  continues  to 
of  August,  China,   through  the  intercession   of 

lodged  438  complaints  against 
the  United  States  for  violating 
its  air  space;  but,  since  it  is  not 
a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions itself,  these  complaints 
never  received  attention  in  the 
Security  Council.  Violations  of 
air  space  could  easily  predicate 
war.  The  American  public  is 
asked  to  believe  that  our  vio- 
lations of  China's  air  space  are 
purely  accidental,  but  unavoid- 
able due  to  the  proximity  of 
China  to  North  Vietnamese 
territory.  The  claim  that  438 
violations  are  "accidental"  is 
more  than  suspect. 

Tliat    the    U.S.    Government 
does  not  care  whether  it  is  pro- 
voking war  with  China  or  not 
is   rather    obvious.    In   fact,    it 
seems  to  be  hoping  that  China 
will  retaliate   so   the   U.S.   can 
cry     "We've    been    attacked!" 
This  would  persuade  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  back  such  a  war. 
A  critical  reading  of  U.S.  his- 
tory might  show  that  we  have 
used     similar     tactics     before: 
the     "Maine"     incident     cata- 
pulted   us    into    a     war    with 
Spain;   the   "Lusitania"   helped 
us  get  into  the  Second  World 
War;  some  historians  are  con- 
vinced    that     we     incited     the 
Japanese  to  attack  Pearl  Har- 
bor; and,  as  recently  as  1964, 
the   attack   of  three   PT   boats 
on     the    destroyer     "Maddox" 
initiated   the  "Gulf   of  Tonkin 
Resolution,"  which  was  a  carte 
blanche   for    the    President    to 
bomb  North  Vietnam.   (In  the 
last  instance,  it  is  highly  qu^E^- 
tionable     whether     three     PT 
boats  ever  undertook  to  attack 
a    destroyer    the    size    of    the 
"Maddox,**    whose    range    and 


has   been   admitting   to   the   American   public 

am  is  not  to   insure   that  country's  right  to  a 

tect  the  United   States  from  what   Dean  Rusk 

has  stated  that  it  is  indeed  the  enemy  of  the 

titeps  to  protect  itself  before  China  reaches  its 

nied  that  it  has  any  intention  of  engaging  Red 
bomb  extremely  close  to  China's  borders.  As 
friendly  countries  in  the  United  Nations,  had 


capabilities  are  well  beyond 
those  of  PT  boats.  We  only 
have  the  government's  word 
that  the  "Maddox"  was  at- 
tacked, and  this  is  essentially 
the  same  government  that  em- 
phatically denied  that  Lt.  Gary 
Powers  was  flying  reconnais- 
sance missions  over  Russia, 
and  which  also  claimed  that 
we  were  in  Vietnam  to  protect 
the  South  Vietnamese.) 

The  reason  that  China  re- 
fuses to  k't  the  U.S.  provoke 
her  into  a  war  is  simple:  she 
would  be  completely  demol- 
ished. Apart  from  a  large,  but 
highly  exaggerated  numbtr 
of  foot  soldiers,  many  of  whom 
are  ill-equipped  for  modern 
warfare,  China  completely 
lacks  sophisticated  weaponry. 
She  has  no  long  range  bomb- 
ing capabilities,  no  offensive 
navy,  and  no  nuclear  p>ower 
(the  Chinese  are  still  years 
away  from  transporting  and 
detonating  nuclear  weapons). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  one  Air 
Force  project  alone,  there  are 
hundreds  of  B-52  stratofortress 
bombers  circling  within  an 
hour  or  two  of  their  targets 
and  armed  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  the  bomb  which  killed 
one  hundred  thousand  people 
in  Nagasaki  would  not  even 
trigger;  added  to  this  are  hun- 
dreds of  B-52  and  B-58  nuclear 
bombers  on  24  hour  alert  at 
different  SAC  bases,  many  nu- 
clear submarines,  strategically 
placed,  carrying  approximately 
20  weapons  apiece,  and  thou- 
sands of  long  range  nuclear 
missiles  in  "friendly"  coun- 
tries   surrounding    Russia    and 


China.  One  could  conservative- 
ly estimate  that  this  is  enough 
fire  power  to  make  China  a 
mass  of  molten  earth  which 
would  be  uninhabitable  f©r 
years.  Since  there  are  over  a 
million  National  Chinese 
troops  etiuipped  and  ready  for 
such  an  event  it  would  not 
even  be  necessary  for  Arrnpri- 
can  soldiers  to  go  in  and  clear 
up  the  mess  that  was  left. 

In  1965,  Air  Force  Intelli- 
gence, by  computing  various 
military  statistics,  established 
the  U.S.  as  3-1  favorite  in  a 
war  with  Russia,  5-1  favorite 
over  China,  and  3-2  over  both 
together.  In  the  event  of  our 
attacking  first,  these  odds 
would  probably  double  in  our 
favor.  It  was  also  estimated 
that  in  the  case  of  a  surprise 
attack,  our  resources  would 
only  be  partially  destroyed 
while  Russia  and  China  would 
be  obliterated.  Although  popu- 
lation bombing  is  not  the  aim 
of  our  military,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  nuclear  bomb 
would  not  destroy  both  the 
military  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation within  the  fantastic 
range  of  its  explosion.  The 
armed  forces  do  not  declare 
hands  off  a  military  target  in 
the  event  that  it  is  in  a  civilian 
center. 

Since  there  is  such  a  tre- 
mendous imbalance  of  power, 
why  does  the  United  States 
have  to  fear  China?  The  reason 
given  by  the  U.S.  government 
is  that  the  imbalance  is  only 
temporary,  because  China  is 
potentially      very      powerful. 

(Contiiuied  on  Pa|;e  7) 


Protestor  Vonishes 


ment  and  n^ake  clear  that  we 
are  not  simply  upset  by  war 
but  that  it  is  particularly  Amer- 
ica's involvement  in  Vietnam  _Tbe  anti-war  moveinent  has 
and  the  ensuuxg  consequences  peached  the  alma  mater  of 
for  the  people  of  that  country  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
that  horrifies  us,  a  number  y^^  Southwest  Te3tas  State 
of  political-moral  perspectives  College  last  week  three  stu- 
could  be  presented  by  students  d^nts  began  handing  out  anU- 
at  the  service.  ^ar  leaflets  in  front  of  the  stu- 
Such  a  demonstration  has  dent  center  after  getting  per- 
several  advanta^'s  over  the  mi.ssion  from  the  dean  of  stu- 
conventional  sit-in.  A  mimed  dents.  It  was  the  first  anti-war 
war  coupled  with  a  protest  effort  on  the  campus, 
gathering  which  was  staged  at  The  three  students  were  sur- 
Berkeley  received  extensive  rounded  by  a  hostile  crowd  in 
favorable  press  coverage,  and  the  afternoon.  Part  of  the 
would  no  doubt  receive  the  crowd  took  the  anti-war  pam- 
same  here  (in  fact  several  phlcts  handed  them  and  burned 
newspaF)ers  and  radio  stations  them  on  student  center  steps. 
have  already  expressed  interest  There  was  also  a  brief  scuffle 
in  covering  the  events  and  a  in  which  one  of  the  protestors 
local  maker  of  documentaries  was  pushed  around. 
would  like  to  film  the  festival  The  student  newspaper,  the 
and  service  to  be  carried  by  College  Star,  defended  the  two 
the  TV  networks.)  If  we  do  get  protestors,  although  the  editor 
such  favorable  coverage,  some-  said  in  a  separate  column  that 
one   on    the   outside   who  sup-  he  favors  tbe  war. 
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upon  thousands  have  been 
reading  and  thinking  about 

SENATOR 
FULBRIGHT'S 

powerful  appeal  for  the 
United  States  to  come  to  its 
senses  before  it  is  too  late. 

THE  ARROGANCE 
OF  POWER 

"A  very  specific  protest  against  the  war  m  Vietnam,  and  a  plea  that 
we  get  out,  even  if  it  hurts.  It  is  an  angry  cry  against  all  war.  It  is 
an  articulate  statement  of  the  duty  to  dissent ...  an  invaluable  anti- 
dote to  the  official  rhetoric  of  government." 

—MAX  FRANKEL,  N.Y.  Tmes  Book  Review 

Over  150,000  copies  In  print 

Cloth  $4.95;  Vintage  Book  paperbacic  $1.95 

Now  at  your  bookstore.  RANDOM  HOUSE 
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Ad  Committee  Delays 
CIA  Recruiting  Here 


attempting 
ideological 


(Continued  frmm  Faye  1)      and  on  its  own  to  oppose  ad- 
avoid   anyone's  expulsion   and  ministration    efforts   to   defend 

assure  that  the  force  oi  stu-  f  ^P*  involved  in  the  war  ef- 
,  ^  ,  ^  ^.  ^  ,  fort.  It  will  not  be  bound  or  in- 
dent demonstrations  not  be  timidated  by  any  rules,  but 
strengthened  by  a  University  will  consider  alternatives  to 
fttalement  concerning  rules  of  obstruction  such  as  a  rally,  a 
protest,  wliile  at  the  same  time  demonstration,     speeches     and 

^                      j_     ..  the  angry  arts  plan. 

to    represent    the  «•        V.            j-      *        *  iu 

r     i-u  Pierre  Gonon.  director  of  the 

concerns  of  the  office  of  Career  Planning,  ex- 
students,  plained  that  when  a  school  or 
Tiiis  led  to  the  two  requests  business  wishes  to  interview 
the  Student  Affairs  Committee  students  at  Brandeis,  they  con- 
formulated  at  a  meeting  Tues-  tact  his  office  and  are  granted 
day  afternoon:  1)  that  the  CIA  a  date.  No  one  is  ever  denied  a 
recruiter's  visit  be  postponed  date,  though  if  there  is  a  lack 
until  after  Tlianksgiving,  and  of  student  interest  the  firm  may 
2)  that  students  have  the  right  choose  to  cancel  its  appoint- 
to  help  formulate  and  have  ment.  The  only  exception  to 
open,  hearings  on  rules  regard-  this  might  have  been  a  summer 
ing  protest.  Dr.  Robert  Hart-  camp,  which,  after  its  visit,  was 
man  related  student  opinion  to  found  to  exclude  Negroes,  in 
the  Administrative  Committee  violation  of  a  Massachusetts 
»t  the  meeting  held  at  2:30  Fair  Employment  Practices 
p.111.  on  Wednesday,  and  both  law;  the  camp  did  no*  request 
recommendditions  were  ac-  an  i  n  t  e  r  v  i  e  w  the  following 
cepted  year.  The  CIA  has  been  com 


CurriculumPlan 

Wins  Approval 

Of  Faculty  EPC 

The  Faculty  Educational  Pol- 
icies Committee  passed  and 
sent  on  to  the  faculty  the  Flex- 
ible Curriculum  Proposal  of 
the  Student-Faculty  EPC.  The 
proposal  represents  an  attempt 
to  open  up  a  sector  in  the  cur- 
riculum in  which  students  and 
faculty  together  can  devise  and 
offer  a  few  courses  independ- 
ent of  departmental  definitiotis. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  joint 
committee  of  four  students  and 
four  faculty  members,  with  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  as  an  ex 
officio  member,  be  set  up  to  re- 
ceive course  proposals  from 
both  students  and  faculty  alike. 
This  committee  is  to  have  free- 
dom (subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  and  the  supervision 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Under- 
graduate Instruction)  to  select 
and   staff  a  set  of  five   or  six 


Tjvc«.  •    r    *       Ti  — S  • — * I     I  and   staff  a   set  oi   nve   or  j>ia 

Wednesday      night,      SDS  '"^^  Ae  »id    and  h^s  Xays  =»"'^«  «"°"^»y '  Jhese  courts 

(onsored   a   discussion   to   air  ^^5    •.   S  ^'^•.^"^.'^^    ,     ^?  are  to  be  offered  for  full  credit 

,,ni«n    ~,    wh^th^r    »t„donts  '\ad  students  signed  up  to  see  "^  "ii,,  ,,._,,,,:„,  ,.  the  usual 


Harvard  Calm 
After  Protest 
Against  Dow 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
who  said: 

**There  have  been  a  number 
of  attempts  to  misrepresent  the 
issue  here  as  being  concerned 
with  the  use  of  napalm  or  the 
war   in  Vietnam." 

Pusey,  who  condones  peace- 
ful dissent,  felt  that  the  main 
issue  concerned  the  students' 
rights  in  determining  what  was 
free  speech  and  what  was  not. 
The  college,  he  indicated,  was 
obliged  to  provide  all  factions 
access  to  the  college. 


ANTLERLESS   DEER 

Subdue  animal.  Trundle  in- 
to large  kettle.  Smother  hu- 
manely in  wild  rice,  sassafras 
swigs  and  chopped  lichens. 
Add  vinegar  and  a  discreet 
dash  of  Coca-Cola.  ,Cook  dili- 
gently to  taste. 


Grass  Among  the  Grass 

Tbe    •Jkial    rtoiilt— ■    W 

the  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berke- 
ley is  one  of  those  super- 
statHy  mansions  set  on  a  lit- 
tle hill  and  surrounded  by 
meticulously  manicured 
akrubbery. 

The  unique  feature  of  Uie 
house  is  an  outdoor  clock 
that  lies  in  the  middle  of  a 
beautiful  (garden  area.  Vari- 
ous flowers  make  up  the  face 
of  the  clock. 

On  Monday  a  new  flower 
was  discovered  in  the  gar- 
den; a  flower  called  "canna- 
bis sativa,"  occasionally 
known  as  marijuana. 

Said  Mrs.  Roger  IIeyn.s, 
the  chancellor's  wife,  '*I 
ilon't  think  I'd  know  it  if  I 
saw  it." 

Said  campus  police  Ser- 
geant Joseph  Halloran,  "It 
wasn't  blown  in  by  tbc 
bree»e.** 

(Supplied  by  Collegiate 
Press  Service) 


S^?«f^^^«*  Ti^ww^i'^^Q*iliH*>^ft:   had  students  signed  up 

^rzx  toe  c^r^A  trrt^iu  t%^- ™^/-'  ^°-  ^'"^-^ 

to  come  on  campus  and  what  ^^i,^  s>i8nca  up. 
methods  should  be  used  to  Gonon  asserted  that  the  post- 
protest  their  presence.  Steve  ponement  was  not  an  adminis- 
Rosenthal  chaired  the  meeting,  tration  ploy,  and  stressed  that 
Rosenthal  emphasized  that  it  came  at  the  request  of  a  stu- 
SDS  was  not  "hell-bent  on  a  dent-faculty  committee  While 
confrontation"  and  that  their  be  personally  believes  the  free- 
actions  on  December   1   would   don»   of  acce.ss  of  any  student 

depend  on  how  things  stood  on   ^1^^,^'^"^  ^^r  *''j*i'^v5^'v''"\u''^ 
the  campus  at  that  time.  should  be  defended,  he  further 

Z.     ,.         J  ^1    feels  that  the  postponement  is 

Jane  Shull  made  a  proposal  ^^  ^     •  j  ^ 

that    there    be    a    referendum  -^  * 


asking.  "Should  the  CIA  be  al- 


regarding  the  democratic  proc 
„  _,.  .  .  -  ,.  esses  that  cannot  and  should 
lowed  on  campus  This  she  felt  ^^^^  ^^  avoided,  such  a4  effec- 
would  clarify  the  student^  ^^g  methods  of  action  and  pro- 
position and  activate  them  to  ^^^  ^j,^  wUlingness  of  civil 
work  for  their  opinions.  A  sec-  disobedients  to  accept  the  con- 
Mid  proposal  came  from  Nick  sequences  of  their  acUons,  and 
Rabkin.  He  suggested  that  an  guidelines  for  future  protests, 
angry  arts  group  wrm  to  pro-  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  g^^d  that  the 
test  the  war  on  the  day  the  avenues  of  communication  were 
recruiter    came.    Such    groups,   ^^q^  .     . 


performing  grim  mimes  tSiat 
represent  the  horrors  of  the 
war    have    been    successful    in 


open,    and    that    students 
seemed  to  feel  free  to  come  iu 


and  will  be  subject  to  the  usual 
definition  of  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  staffing  of  these 
courses  is  to  be  the  business  of 
tlie  committee  and  may  con- 
sist of  members  of  the  Bran- 
deis faculty  or  (if  the  commit- 
tee feels  it  appropriate)  outside 
persons  on  a  purely  temporary 

IjO  CI  c 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the 
Flexible  Curriculum  be  a  per- 
manent or  unchanging  struc- 
ture, and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
committee  appointed  by  the 
Dean  to  oversee  it  will  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  be 
able  to  decide  whether  it  is  a 
good  structure  or  a  bad  one. 

The  faculty's  passage  of  this 
proposal  is  dependent  upon  the 
presentation  of  viable  and  in- 
teresting suggestions  for  new 
courses.  Students  who  have 
ideas  fb-  such  courses  are  urged 
to  submit  them  to  EPC  chair 


— -  the    tension    was    probably    in- 
other  places.  noUbly  San  Fran-   creased  for  seniors  by  the  draft 


and  talk  to  him.  He  added  that  i  men  Richard   Kay   '68   or   Jay 
'  *  '    '*      in- 1  Kaufman  '68  immediately. 


CISCO 

In  an  interview  lat^r.  Steve 
Rosenthal  explained  that  he 
felt  it  important  to  make  stu- 


At  the  Student-Faculty  EEK: 
meeting  of  Oct.  12,  the  future 
of  the  American  Civilization 
major  at  Brandeis  was  dis- 
cussed. Dr.  Fuchs  of  that  de- 
partment said  the  nature  of  the 
program  was  undergoing  ex- 
tensive analysis  and  the  future 
of  the  major  was  in  doubt.  He 
asked  studentc  to  express  their 


and   the   fact   that   there    were 

fewer     scholarships     available 

this  year. 

^ _  Justin  Simon  agreed  that  the 

dents  aware  that  the  Vietnam   administration's  motives  should 
war  was  not  merely  a  mistake,   not  be  suspect. 
but  part  of  a  consistent  govern-        "I  consider  the  view  that  Dr. 
ment     policy     in     defense     of   Sachar  is  attempting  to  rid  this 

vested  interests.  The  CIA  is  .school  of  its  radical  elements  can.c^  oi,w«<^*.v..  ^^  ^..^'^^^^  ... — 
useful  for  illustrating  this  by  forcing  a  confrontation  on !  views  on  American  Civilization 
point  since  it  is  involved  in  this  issue  to  be  a  manifestation  I  as  a  field  of  concentration  to 
activities  all  over  the  world,  of  the  type  of  paranoia  which  help  the  faculty  in  its  discus- 
He  charged  that  the  adminis-  sustains  the  more  ill-advised  sion  of  the  future  of  that  ma- 
trat ion's  threat  to  expel  stu-  campus  protests.  It  is  my  opin- 
dents  who  obstruct  was  aimed  ion  that  Dr.  Sachar  has  demon- 
specifically  at  SDS  members,  strated  great  understanding  — 
since  they  lost  money  because  more  so  than,  any  president  of 
"donors  objected  to  students  any  major  university  in  the 
pointing  out  that  Rabb  was  a  country.  He  believes  firmly  in 
strike  breaker  and  not  a  phil-  free  speech  and  may  have  been 
anthropist  '•  By  merely  post-  misled  into  believing  that  the 
poning  the  confronts tion«  but  students  were  attempting 
not  preventing  it.  the  adminis-  abridge  free  speech." 
tration  would  have  a  better 
chance  to  legitimize  its  rules 
with  a  Student  Council  signa- 
ture, thus  gaining  better  pub- 
licity for  the  school  and  plac- 
ing itself  in  a  more  justifiable 
position  in  the  ev^wit  that  it 
did  expel  students.  He  also 
Questioned  the  function  of  the 
Office  of  Career  Planning, 
which  he  feels  merely  chan- 
nels manpower  into  certain 
professions. 

However.  SDS  is  not  irre- 
trievably committed  to  obstruc- 
tion, and  will  continue  to  use 
the  time  available  to  build  sen- 
timent against  the  recruiters 
(the  Army  and  Navy  are  due 
late  in  November.  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Company  on  December  7). 
and  to  work  with  the  Council 


jor. 

EPC  also  announced  that  it 
was  in  the  process  of  studying 
comparative  figures  on  class 
size  of  last  year  and  this  year 
to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of 
measures  taken  last  year 
against  overcrowding,  and  to 
ta  I  determine  which  areas  still 
'  need  careful  attention. 


EURg 


l£RNER 


Interesteif  in  the 
Study  of  Law? 

A  npretentatiye  of  the  Woshmg- 
tofli  University  School  of  Low  (Sf. 
Louis)  will  be  on  compus  Nov.  8, 
1967  to  talk  to  students  plonning 
to  enter  low  school  upon  groduo- 
tfon,  or  thinking  obonf  it.  Moke 
oppointmenH  im  the  OHicm  oi 
Cmrtt  Ptonning,   6*fn«»i«H    1t^« 


(NEWPORT  FOLK  S0N6  FESTIVAL) 

nu^dOAN  BAEZ 
PErER.PAULA>«>MARy 


DOBDVIAM 

.AND  MANY  OTHERS ! 


f 


suKDAY  EvcHiNGNovember  12at  s  o'clock 

PETE  SEEGER 

^       "Musk  and  Sodal  Justice 


ft 


FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


What's  this 
''New  Morality 
ali  aiiout? 


"A 


•  The  New  Morality  is  an  attempt  by  serious  tliinkert 
to-  find  more  livable,  more  human  standards  of  right 
and  wrong  than  the  old,  inflouUe  "Thou  Shalt  Nots," 
Joseph  Fletcher,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  .Schoo4, 
believes  that  lying,  pre-marital  sex,  abortion,  adultery 
— and  even  murder — could  be  right,  under  certain 
circumstances.  Our  only  guiding  principle,  he  insists, 
should  be  love — a  love  that  most  of  us  know  little  alxiul. 
He  presents  his  case  in  his  controversial  bestsellef 
SirUATBOM  EflMCSt  The  N«w  Morality— which 
Time  Magazine  has  called  "a  lively,  readai)le  defense 
and  definition  of  this  way  to  moral  decision.**  Cloth 
f3.95;  paper  $1.95. 

In  a  sequel  called  MORAL  RESPONSIWIITY:  Slnio- 
floM  ithks  at  Work,  Profcssf^r  Flclthcr  dcvcloi>s  his 
ideas  further.  Ihis  book»  like  the  earlier  one,  is  filled 
with  situations  sure  to  tcit  your  conscience— no  matter 
how  moral,  or  immoral,  you  think  you  arc.  Cloth  13.95; 
paper  11.95. 

TH£  OPEN  END  OF  CHRISTIAN  MORALS  by 
Wesley  C.  Baker  brings  clerical  in.sights  into  perspective 
— and  shows,  again  with  provocative  cxam|)les,  how 
the  principles  of  situation  ethics  can  be  applied  in  daily 
life.  Paperbound,  12.25. 

If  you  have  been  bothered  by  a  moral  problem,  these 
books— now  at  your  bookstore— will  help  you  think  it 
out.  They  are  published  by  the  .same  team  that  ex- 
ploded the  liishop  of  Woolwich's  theological  bombshell, 
Honest  to  God. 
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Cambridge  Views 

The  Vietnam  Vote 

By  NATASHA  CTKER 

A  variety  of  forms  of  action  is  open  to  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


Round  Two' 


Beyond  the  Pentagon 


.Ceorgo  AbboH  White 


The  referendum,  organized  by  the  Cambridge  Neighborhood  Committee  on  Vietnam,  is  one  of  ™«  « .^J«  /inal  p  o  r  (  o/  a  ^^^^  ^^^  state-of-the-art  since 

them.  The  choice  of  an  action  and  its  goals  depend  on  different  beheis,  ideologies,  feehngs;  but  ^'^^^^^  ^^j^  g  solidified  cam-  neither    premises    nor    conclu- 

the  evaluation  rests  ultimately  on  its  effects.  pys  can  confrontation  and  re-  sions   are    subject   to   free    in- 

The  Cambridge  Referendum  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  results  sjstance   hope   to   succeed,   yet  quiry  and  tlie  vital  testing  that 

on  voting  day,  although  the  "yes"  or  "no"  for  the  referendum  will  certainly  become  a  very  im-  you  cannot  hope  to  solidify  ^a  [^^fi«J[^^4^^i^^;;i^jf ^^^^^^ 

portant  factor  in  its  influence.                                                                                                    .  ,.      .  ,  wasting    time    placating    'iib-  Army,     more     especially,     the 

More  important,  however,  are  the  effects  of  the  referendum  on  the  three  most  intimately  ^,.315  "   hippies    or    those  who  CIA,    on    campus,    universities 


touched  groups  in  th  city  of  Cambridge:  the  Cambridge  City  Council,  the  people  of  Cambridge,  ^^^  Merely  cowards. 


not     only     offend     substantial 


and  the  Cambridge  Neighbor- 
hood Committee  on  Vietnam. 

A  Member  of  the  City  Council 
(Velucci) 


The  task  is  not  in  explaining  portions  of  their  communities, 
.  .  ,  ^t-  X-  1  1  ^1  fn  f hp  one  that  it  has  been  a  but  act  as  both  midwives,  and, 
situation,  but  many  were  not  fects  on  the  national  level,  Z,oTels\^n  ot^^ihev^^^^  admin-  in  the  latter  case,  as  whores,  iii 
certain  as  to  what  could  be  others  on  the  local  Some  de-  ^.".^^f^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  the  their  stated  "service"  function, 
done  about  it.  and  moreover  '::!  l^^ZoZ'^^tt^^'^'  Srate-ire?al  st^^^^  These  confrontations  are  not 
yJ^^^they,  as  individuals,  could  are  willing  to  wait^  have  engaged  our  nation  in  the  unrelated  to  goals  such  as  Stu- 
Before  answering  questions  do.  O"  the  whole,  these  people  she  personally  held  the  ef-  ^^^  ^^J^^  ^^^d  dangerous)  dent  Power  and  closer  Student- 
about  the  referendum,  he  appreciated  the  efforts jjf  the  fects  of  the  whole  project  re-  ^  ^^^^  j^  protecting  it,  Faculty  ties,  nor  to  the  crea- 
wanted  to  express  some  his  Pfople  working  on  the  referen-  g«rdless  of  its  outcome  at  the  ^ho  will  continue  to  protect  it  tion  of  genuine  communities 
grievances  He  believed  that  ^^iu '  ^i"  ^^  Xf'^X  noticeable  Aether  in  Chile,  Peru,  Boliva,  where  administrators  expedite 
grievances^  He  believed  nat  ^^  response  in  the  poorer  within  the  Cambridge  commu-  l^^nada,  or  Southeast  Asia.  The  the  "business"  of  universities 
the  City  Council  was  put  into  neighborhoods  was  quite  dif-  "ity  itself.  The  referendum  was  ^^^^  j^  ;^^^  j^  explaining  to  the  and  faculty  and  students  deter- 
a  very  unfair  position:  that  be-  ferent.  Although  few  people  primarily  an  educational  ex-  Q^^er  that  "self-realization"  mine  the  policies  that  affect 
cause  its  duties  do  not  include  were  openly  hostile,  many  were  perience  in  community  organ-  ^^^^  ^^^  always  mean  educat-  them.  Other  goals,  such  as  pro- 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  it  was  not  interested  in  talking  to  the  f'!^\J^f^I!^^^^^^  ing  or  converting  others  to  a  gressive  disaffection  of  those 
4^4oii„  ;r.o^r^,.^,^,.io♦«  ♦/.  ncW  iViA  canvasscrs.  They  either  said  jof  tne  people  oi  L-amDrioge.  ^argi^aHy  Left  Position;  that  actually  involved  in  govern- 
totally  inappropriate  to  ask  the  ^^^j^.^g  ^^  ^3^^  .^  ^j^3^  ^^3^  The  people  ^^"^J*^»y  l^f^ed  j^^^J^^iiy  Vcomes  a  surrogate  ment  work  (recruiters  for  Dow 
Councilmen  to  pass  judgment  they  were  too  busy  with  the  the  initiative  and  the  ability  to  j^r  genuine  political  action  and  Chemical  Co.,  CIA,  etc.);  pro- 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  the  real  problems  of  everyday  life  express  tneir  pouiicai  views  in  g^^j^g^gntial  social  change,  that  gressive  radicalization  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  senators  to  play  these  games.  l^fr^lo^^^t^i\^J\?\^J^' .:nrh  a^  dis  "^ore  often  it  serves,  on  the  Middle  through  continuing  "ed- 
and  congressmen  in  Washing-       The  number  ^of  people  who  cSn  groJ^^^^^^^^^                             campus,  as  intellectual  mastur-  ucational"    functions    (explica- 


ton  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Having    vented    his    resent- 
ments, he  proceeded  to  evalu 


supported  the  Johnson  admin 

istration 

Their 

any 


cussion  groups,  or  a 

the  project  gave  the  public  an 


bation. 


tion   of   government   activities. 


ation  was  quite  large  here,  opportunity  to  get  involved  in,  The  university  constituency  understanding  activists)  are 
ir  arguments,  if  they  offered  JJg  i^j^ntifv  with  a  Doliticai  must  be  solidified.  This  means  by-products  of  such  confronta- 
,  were  generally  simplistic,   „^^„^     rpj,/  Hicr>n«inn    frrn.m^   "counterinc"     System  thought   tions.   With  respect  to  "educa- 


.          ,„,T                 t.          t,^       group.    The   discussion    groups      ^       -^ -  x-    •  ^  *          j 

ate  the  effects  of  the  referen-    such  as.  "We  support  our  boys  Especially  were  invaluable,  for  in    "essential"    subject-matters:  tion, '      activists      cannot     and 

dum.   Its  victory,  he  said,  could   '"  Vietnam,     or     We  love  our   ^^^     involved  people  in  the  introductory    courses    in   polit-  should  not  expect  activist  func- 

be  ruled  out  immediately     He   ^«""try."                  ^     ^  .   ^  ,     complicated  process  of  formu-  ical   science,    history,    econom-  tions  by  everyone.    What  they 

De  ruled  out  immeaiaieiy.    ne       ^mong  those  who  had  defi-   jating  their  own  views  ics,  in  which  questioners  elicit  can  expect  is  stay-at-home  sup- 


against    the    war, 
were  for  the  fluoridation 
vice  versa.    "Fluoridation  lost, 
and  so  will  the  referendum." 


Confrontation  and  organiza- 

,^._  _  ^„^^    ^^,^    vjci.ici,.,    */v*i^v    V.1-  -                                 -    -                       ^**   must   move   between  two 

he    argued,   {^e  war   ^"t  sajv  ;;bombing  the  ^j       ^  ^    Vietnam    is    only  niust  be  sharply  and   publicly  problematic  poles:  obstruction- 

;^o4;..«    or.H    *^^"  ^"*  ^^  them     as  the  only  ^vmotomatic  of  our  foreicn  challenged,    forced    to    defend   ism    and     change.     Given    the 

idation,  and   ^^y  ^ut.  pohcy   as  a  who?e     When   th2  their  values  and  logic.  Further,   present  state  of  student  power, 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  ^ext  "Vietnams"  come,  the  peo-  reactionary    fiscal    policies    of   the   former   will    be   most   fre- 

the  canvassers  sensed  a  reluc-  pje  of  Cambridge,  and,  if  such  universities    must    be    exposed   quent,  Jhough  it  is  least  desir- 


Because  it  will  inevitably  tance  on  the  i>art  of  many  mem-  referendums  spread  through  ^nd  changed.  Finally,  univer-  able.  Risks  of  alienation  and 
losr  the  DooDle  behind  it  are  ^^^  ^^  the  lower  class  to  ex-  the  country,  the  American  peo-  sity  compliance  with  the  Sys-  failure  are  enormous  because, 
lose,   uit  ptupit;  uriwiiu   II  a  ^   i^Te^s  opcnly  their  disapproval   pje    niay  be  better  prepared  to   tem  must  be  brought  to  an  end   although    the    ends    are    clear, 


defeating    their    own    purpose,    ^j  the   war.    The   referendum,   react"a"nd'deal  with  them: 

maintained    the   councilman,   then,  will  give  them  an  oppor-  

When  the   results  of  the   vote   tunity    to    express    themselves 
are  sent  to  Washington,  Presi-   "^^^^  secretly, 
dent  Johnson  will  only  see  that      A  Member  of  the  Cambridge 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  Committee  on  Vietnam 

with    him.     And    in    the   more       She  pointed  out  that  the  en- 


—  in    terms    of    recruiting    for   tactics  will   be  difficult  to  de- 
government    agencies   or    war-   cide  upon. 

related    industry,    in   terms   of       Three    tactical    models    are 

government-sponsored  research,   evidenced    by   recent   activities 

Confrontation  in  the  Univer-    at     Wisconsin,     Oberlin,     Har- 

In 


ORCHESTRA  CONCERT 

The    Cambridge    Civic    Or 

chestra  will  present  a  program  sity   has  several   premises   and  vard,     Brooklyn     College 

of  works  by  Mendelssohn,  Cop-  goals.   The   major  premise,   re-  ascending    order    of    risk    they 

land,  Vivaldi  and  Marccllo  on  cently  put  forth  by   Harvard's  are:    change    at    administrative 

cities  they  attempt  these  refer-    visaged  effects  of  the  refendum    Nov.  19  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Sanders  Michael  Ansara,  is  that  univer-  levels,    demonstrations,    sit-ins. 

endums,    the   more   reassured   varied  with  the  goals,  and  that    Theatre,    Harvard    University,  sities   presently   are  not   "neu-  The  first  is  prime,  but  most  dif- 

the  President  will  become,  the   the  committee  could  not  boast   Tickets,  which  cost   $3.00  top,  tral."  Class-ranking  was  doing  ficult  to  obtain.  As  a  Brandcis 

further  he  will  go  in  escalating    of   much   unity    on   this   point,    are  available  by  mail  or  at  the  Selective      Service's     business, 


the  war.  "Those  friends  of 
yours  want  to  take  the  issue  to 
the  people  on  the  streets,  ha? 
Well,  if  it  were  up  to  them  this 
war  would  be  finished  in 
twenty  minutes  and  so  would 
be  Vietnam." 

He  then  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  policy 
as  a  bunch  of  college  kids  who 
know  nothing  of  life.  At  this 
point  the  councilman  became 
very  emotional  and  began 
searching  through  his  desk 
drawers.  He  finally  presented 
me  with  several  photographs 
of  his  family.  He  pointed  out 
that  his  five  children  were  very 
young  at  the  time  of  World 
War  II,  and  yet,  instead  of  get- 
ting deferred,  he  left  them  be- 
hind and  fought  for  his  coun- 
try. 

Similarly,  not  one  of  his  sons 
went  directly  to  college  after 
graduation  from  high  school; 
they  first  devoted  four  years  of 
their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

It  is  people  like  him  and  his 
sons,  he  continued,  who  have 
the  real  life  experience,  and  the 
real  commitment  to  America. 
They  may  not  know  anything 
about  international  relations, 
or  how  the  decisions  are  made 
in  Washington.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  get  involved  any- 
where in  the  world  and  just 
mind  our  business,  but  then,  if 
someone  like  China  will  at- 
tack, it  may  be  too  late. 

Public  Opinion 

The  difference  in  response  on 


Some  would  like  to  see  the  ef-   door. 


Wakefield  Wake:  Pro  Dolore 


—  Gorsky 

A  rally  in  sufiport  of  the  Vietruim  war  was  held  Oct.  28  in  Wakefield,  Mass.  The  JUSTICE 
reporter  says  that  such  scenes  as  are  pictured  were  widespread,  and  reflected  the  reactions  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  crowd  during  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag. 

Pro  Dolore: 


professor  suggested  at  a  meet- 
classified  research  does  not  ad-  ing  about  the  CIA:  "Who  in- 
vited them  and  in  whose 
name?  Who  certified  their 
presence?  Why  weren't  the 
Deans  aware  of  the  offense  this 
presented?"  Invitations  to  re- 
cruiters are,  after  all,  invita- 
tions, not  rights.  But  since 
few  administrators  are  even 
aware  of  a  constituency  other 
than  themselves,  withdrawal  of 
such  invitations  is  dubious.  To 
"get"  withdrawal,  students 
would  have  to  organize  their 
colleagues  and  give  evidence  of 
their  support  as  well  as  the 
support  of  faculty.  For  most 
universities,  this  level  is  a 
dream. 

The  second  level  is  pri- 
marily "educational,"  yet  can, 
as  was  the  case  at  Harvard, 
easily  move  to  the  third.  Sit- 
ins  are  neither  positive  nor 
negative  in  value.  They  can  be 
useful  as  a  "witness."  They 
are,  however,  indicative  of 
failure  by  activists  in  gaining 
power  (which  is  really  only 
one  group  making  decisions 
that  affect  their  lives).  Either 
blocking-in  or  blocking-out 
moves  toward  obstructionism 
and  alienation  of  potential  sup- 
port through  misunderstanding 
("You  are  denying  others  their 
freedom,  you  are  violating 
their  rights.")  Most  risky,  the 
sit-in  still  contains  the  most 
potential  for  unifying  a  cam- 
pus, and  obstructionism,  if  sup- 
ported, can  lead — as  it  did  at 
Brooklyn  College  —  to  real 
gains. 

In  the  end,  however,  most 
decisions  will  be  nearly  ex- 
istential; contextual  and  imme- 
diate,    almost     reactive.     The 


M  r 


The  wind  storm  swept  one's  love  upon  a  tree  and  tore  her  to  wonder  —  the 
the  part  of  different  economic   dead  gaze  out  from  lying  rain   ... 

and  social  groups  is  startling.  .  i  .  .i  i  •  •.  r  i  i  i-  i  i  i  ,  .  "'°*^.  mniusi  itracuve.  .m^ 
Almost  invariably,  the  people  Time  arrested  truth  lay  m  pits  of  golden  hme  while  troops  rushed  in  to  success  of  University  organiz- 
in  weaUhier  neighborhoods  ^^^^  ^j^  smoke  dying  rifles  roared  ...  i^g  will  depend  upon  the  de- 
were  friendlier  and  more  open  /  6  gree  to  which  organizers  insti- 
to  discussion.   Although  many               ^he  sultan  six)kc  his  lines  unlearned  to  those  with  hands  outstretched    to  ^^^ionalize     decision  -  making 

were   in   favor   of   the  petition                      Pnmin   rl.i.t  and  adopt  some  sense  of  Game- 

(this  was  particularly   true  of  a  nst  Oi    KOman  dust  ...  Theory:    varying    tactics    and 

felsiina^i  peo1fle^  \he  majoHt°y               And  old  men  fading  pathetic  remembered  those  who  died  in  the  war  no  f?ontation    *ga?^ng^  a^^  bro"d 

was  ridden  by  doubts  and  un-   one  fought  ...  and  strong  base  for  activities, 

decided.    Almost  all  agreed  in                   ^  _  P^^.r,,    Planning  ^confrontations      for 

their  basic  discontent  with  the  —  ^orsky    maximum  power. 


mmtmumt 
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^Agond  Brecht  Fest 


Sell-Out  at  Spingold 

By  MICHAEL  ROSENTHAL 

c^  far  as  can  be  determined   poor  as  the  weakling  Prochaz-  not  be  permitted  to  give  way  to 

.t    «..,^^nf  production  of  ka,  but  looked  as  if  he  couldn't  facile  sentiment,  like  that  ped- 
from  the  current  production  oi   ^.^    ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^    ^  ^^^.     ^j^    ^^,    ^^^   present    produc- 

Brecht's  Schweyk  in  tne  bee-  j^^j^^  y^^y^  which  I  can  sympa-  tion,  which  draws  only  from 
ond  World  War  at  Spingold  thize  fully.  My  condolences  the  surface  of  sensibility  and 
rrh*.jiire  the  play  appears  to  are  also  extended  to  Judy  Bar-  closes  off  all  the  rest.  When 
:  ZL.^  nfk**  so  manv  of  ^^r  and  Mervyn  Williams,  who  Brecht  is  at  his  best  —  distant, 
jiave  been  tiiKe  ^<>  /"^"^  "*  did  the  best  that  could  be  ex-  ironic,  stylized  to  the  point  of 
Spingold's  vaunted  U.  &.  pre-  ^^^^^  under  the  circum-  ritual — he  is  still  working  for 
mieres)  one  of  its  author's  stances.  The  only  performance  the  gut  response;  but  it  is  one 
more  eminently  forgettable  of  significant  note  and  merit  that  is  yielded  because  the  au- 
croducts  It  deals,  as  does  al-  was  that  of  Peter  MacLean,  as  dience  is  led  to  understand, 
niost  all  his  later  work,  with  a  Nazi  group  sergeant.  His  from  the  gut,  the  chilling  im- 
the  tension  between  a  brutally  role  was  stereotyped,  but  it  mensity  of  the  situation  being 
evil  system  and  the  individual  was  the  brittle  stereotype  dealt  with, 
who  is  opposed  to  it,  but  who  Brecht  intended.  On  the  whole,  .pj^jg  ^^^^^^  ^gg  achieved,  to 
tries  to  establish  a  separate  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Car-  varying  degrees,  by  the  stu- 
peace  by  playing  along  with  it  novsky,  all  involved  looked  ^j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  together  the 
and  hoping  for  the  best.  The  terribly  discouraged,  and  Car-  Ethics  and  Morality  sequence 
figure  of  the  man  who  recog-  novsky  was  probably  kept  too  ^^  Theatre  2  last  week.  The 
nizes  evil  and  who  tries  to  com-  much  on  his  toes  trying  to  re-  Exception  and  the  Rule,  in  par- 
bat  it  with  slyness  and  cunning  cover  his  dropped  hnes  to  no-  tjcular,  was  stunning— as  the- 
was     an     obsessive     one     for   tice.  gtre,  as  art,  as  propaganda;  in 

Brecht.  His  attitude  was  am-  There  would  be  very  little  this  case  they  are  all  the  same, 
bivalent  to  the  point  of  ideo-  point  in  bothering  to  pick  apart  The  reviewer  who  was  so  up- 
logical  crisis,  and  resulted  in  mis  sleazy  affair,  if  the  prod-  set  in  these  pages  about  the 
such  masterpieces  of  dialecti-  ^.^  ^f  semi-proferslonal  ex-  stereotyped  characters  forgot 
cal  ambiguity  as  Mother  Cour-  haustion  that  has  been  fobbed  that  Brecht  always  deals  in 
Galileo    and    The    Good    ^if  ^j^  us  as  theatre  were  not    stereotypes;     not     the     folksy 


Leinsdorf  Sp#olct 


Symphonic  Sorrows 


.Alon  Doss. 


When  Erich  Leinsdorf  be-  terms  of  themselves,  thinking 
came  Music  Director  of  the  of  the  critics  as  "scholars 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  when  they  praise  the  artist  s 
1962,  he  also  became  the  city's  performance  and  as  "ignorant 
musical  director.  Many  cities  when  they  do  not  like  a  partic- 
that  are  the  homes  of  major  or-  ular  concert.  The  critic,  re- 
chestras  house  other  orchestras  sponsible  to  his  journal  and  his 
as  well,  but  Boston  has  only  public,  must  not  be  concerned 
the  B  S  O  Its  last  two  musical  with  the  artist's  approval  or 
dictators  have  been  Russian  disapproval,  but  should  concern 
(Koussevitsky)  and  French  himself  with  balancing  his 
(Munch),  with  the  musical  at-  writing  so  that  it  is  of  value 
tributes  implied  by  those  na-  to  both  the  cognoscenti  and 
tionalities  (brilliance  and  col-  laymen.  The  scorn  of  critics 
or)  Leinsdorf  is  thoroughtly  expressed  by  many  performers 
German;  it  is  not  an  exaggera-  is  a  manifestation  of  their  own 
tion  to  say  that  Boston  hears  egoism,  according  to  Leins- 
what  Leinsdorf  wants  it  to  hear   dorf. 

and  it  has  been  hearing  large  Leinsdorf  spoke  of  his  own 
quantities  of  the  German  reper-  composing  as  ".  .  .youthful 
toire  since  1962.  It  was,  there-  sins  which  you  only  reluctantly 
fore,  both  a  surprise  and  a  re-  admit."  and  said  of  Stravin- 
lief  to  find  the  man  whose  con-  sky's  recent  output  that  if  the 
ducting  has  been  criticized  as  same  music  were  submitted  by 
being  cold  or  pedantic,  to  be  a  lesser  known  composer,  it 
warm  and  reasonable.  Leins-  would  not  be  frequently  per- 
dorf  held  a  press  conference  formed.  While  not  devoted  to 
for  college   newspapers   last   the  avant  garde,  Leinsdorf  pre- 


age,    Galileo    and    xne    uooo    off  on  us  as  theatre  were  not    stereotypes;     not     the     folksy   T"^f<^«y  r,^,,.^^,^^i^ /^^f'lb^S  "eslbhlhe?^  American    ^^m^ 

\Voman  of  Setzuan.  In  princi-    symptomatic    of    a    prevalent    charmer  hammed  by  Mr.  Car-   lightening  things  tojay  about  ^^tabUsned    ^^^^^^    ^^^^ 

pal,    he   believed    only   in   the   tendency    in    Spingold.    There   novsky  for  the  titillation  of  the  orchestras,  critics  and  compos-  ^|f/^^jJ^t*^^|,^"Xn  th^lim^ 

man  with   the  courage   to   say    y^g^    developed    and    hardened    Women's  Committee,  but  ster-  ^^^a^  ,^„.  ^^    .      .u.^    tt  c     are  old  ladies  whose  subscriptions 

No,  but  his  native  cunning  and    over  the  past  few  years  some-    eotypes    of    people    who    play    .  ^^^{^fj^?^    '".'" obstacles   a  to  the  Friday  afternoon  series 

cynicism  drew  him  into  a  per-    ^hing  that  can  be  identified  as   along  with  the  system,  stereo-  faced  by  ^wo  n^ajor  obstacies^a  "^  ^^          in  their  families  for 

plex   sympathy  with  the   sell-   the  Spingold  style.  Its  salient   types  who  are  in  fact  the  only  I  shortage^  o^^^^^  generatTonJ,  are  more  receptive 

out.    These  concerns  naturally    feature  is  the  absence  of  any    adequate  representation  of  the  ^.^ll^^^^^flf  .^^^  fo    contemporary    music    than 

':i^\^'^l^.  n!;?l.^V^%^!"^!.i?!   <''?^'^''KI^}'}^'''JIJ!^    ^.^„?"r?.??l".  ^/L^.rJi"\^?;  Vk":  p\'y5ers   tr?he    di'mfnishing  younger   listeners.    The   young 

number    of    amateurs.     In    the  audiences  clap  harder,  but  the 

days  before  recordings  and  ra-  old    ladies    are   more    sophisti- 

dios   those  who  wanted  to  hear  cated. 

mSsic  outside  the  concert  hall  While  they  may  b^  musica  ly 
had  to  provide  it  for  thenr^  sophisticated  the  long-term 
selves;  from  the  many  ama-  subscribers  to  the  symphony 
teurs  there  arose  a  sufficient  create  other  P'-oblems  by  buy- 
number  of   players  talented  ing  almost   all   the   tickets  for 


a 

that  « -^  .         tiic  «tv,iiw^c.v.v, .,    «„..«^^ ^ 

tage.      In      Brecht's      version,  j^  the  production.    Each  is  ac-  ing  out;  what  Brecht  does  care 

Schweyk  is  a  likable,  but  hard-  companied  by  a  little  flurry  of  about  is.  the  habits  of  mind  that 

ly  an  admirable  character.  He  illustrative  gesture:  if  Schweyk  make   the   persistence    of    evil 

fawns  and  yields  before  those  speaks  of  an  empty  pocket,  Mr.  systems  possible.  For  example, 


fawns  and  yields  before  those  speaks  of  an  empty  pocket,  Mr.  systems  possible.  For  example    ""'""u^o  become  m^^  each  season,  making  it  almost 

in   power,    and    is   clearly    out  carnovsky  will  reach  into  his  Qaly    Gay,    in    The    Elephant  |  enough  to  i^^^^J"^  P^^^f^^^^^^  impossible  for  non-subscribers 

only   for   number   one.     When  pocket;   if   he   must    speak    of  Calf,    after    having    been    ex-   Today  f^^'iT^^^^^^'J'J^^^  to  get  t  i  c  k  e  t  s  for  individual 

he  steals  a  dog  for  the  wife  of  Something     being    stirred,    he  posed  to  an  onslaught  of  dehu-l^^"  »  ^"^.  ^*"^P^^   "_T>  ,„_-  o^r.r>*.ri«     tHp    RSO     has    re- 


a  Nazi  group  sergeant,  he  rec-    ^ju    move    his  "fingers    in    a  manizing  absurdity  and  who  is 

ognizes   himself   as    something    cirde.     C)n    exactly    the   same  about  to  be  carried  off  the  the- 

of  a  collaborationist,   but  still    i^^el   of    subtlety,    when   Miss  atre  and   into   the   army,   says 

tries  to  get  whatever  cash  pay-    Roberts  is  struck   she  emits  a  "By  the  way,  I  wouldn't  like 

ment  he  can  extract.   It  is  only    j^g^y  scream;  but  there  is  no  you  to  think  that  I  don't  accept 

in    Russia,    having    submitted    t>uild-up  of  tension  leading  to  what  you  have  just  seen."  This 

quietly  to  the  draft  and  hav-   ^Y\e  event,  nor  is  any  intensity  is  the  focal  point  of  Brecht's 

jng  deserted  his  regiment,  that   ^  might  have  produced  carried  attack. 

Schweyk    recognizes    his    kin-    over    into    the    following    mo-  j  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have 

ship  to  the  downtrodden,  and    ^^j^^g     Rather,   the   next     ine  ^           ^^^^  ^^  discuss   the 

makes   a   gesture  in  their   be-    ^.omes,  with  the  next  i"ustra-  ^^^^^  production  at  length;  it 

half.     The     final     scenes,     of    ^ive   gesture,   as  if  each   actor  ^^          P^^    .^^   ^j^^^    deserves 

Schweyk    marching    diligently    ^^^^  ^x^tally  oblivious  of  what  attention    than    the 


.^viiw^jr^^    x..«x-....--c>    °      's  wext:  wK»i»j'  vrK^...-v,v...  —  ^        more    aiieniion    man    me 

towards  Stalingrad,  are  overt-  ^Yie  other  had  just  done,  as  if  ^^  compound   of  lifelessness 

ly    and    crude  1  y    sy"^t>olic  pa^h  were  on  a  little  revolv-  assigned  to  cover.     I  do. 

Tnideine  toward  the  heartland  ;„^   ♦..rr^ni    isolated    from   ev-  !  „.  L  ir  ^,..;.u    4^    c;«„i«    r..,t 


there  are  fewer  people  learn-  concerts.  The  B.S.O.  has  re- 
in^  fn  nlav  the  stfinced  instru-  ceived  many  complaints  about 
mfnls,&  are  fe"4^  this  and   about  their  policy  of 

RinnnU  A  eood  string  olayer  not  announcing  programs  until 
can  now  v&lTnlm'^e  h^^^  the  week  before  a  concert^ 
nrice  and  because  musicians  Presently,  there  seems  to  be  no 
gene^aUy  are  (finally)  being  solution  to  the  former  prob- 
|I?d  on  a  decent  scale,  seasons  lem--  there  are  a J^>^  tickets 
are  beinc  extended  to  bring  in  available  before  each  concert, 
farce?  ?eceiDts  to  cover  the  in-  there  is  the  open  rehearsal  se- 
Prof^Pd  mftlav  for  sa^a^  ries  —  and  the  latter  problem 

logical  escape  'fTom  ?he  cyde  will  hopefully  be  eliminated  by 
of  higher  wages,  longer  seasons  next  year^ Mr.  Leinsdorf  is  cur- 
and  increased  deficits  seems  to  rently  scheduhng  next  year  s 
be  governmental  subsidy,  but  f />  "<^  <^?;  ^ « /"^  Prospeetus  of 
Leinsdorf  feels  that  this  is  im-    them    should    be    available    in 


towards  Stalingrad,  are  overt- 
ly     and      crudely      SymDOHC.  (.yj;ii     vvcic     vu     «    ^.iv^     .~._-.  n«i<;ipnp<i    ixi    fiiver        X    uu.     I  .finsiifiri    iftris    iiicii    mio    jo    »iii-      „  ,     ^i 

Trudging  toward  the  heartland  •        ^^^^rent   isolated   from   ev-    'J^eveT   w^h    toTngle    ou     n^^^^^  Making    March.     Because    of    the   com- 

of  the  Soviet  State,  the   com-  erything  except  his  next  line,    ^owe^ei,    wisn    lo    sing^ie    oui   possioie    in    v  e     _^ r.ioviiiP«    of    musical    manage- 

mon  man  comes  into  his  own.  rpj^^  result  is  the  -J—* —♦5""  ^f 


hjs  next  line.    ^^^  Exception  and  the  Rule  as   clear  that  his  views  do  not  nee 
destruction  oi    _   _„j^i   ^«^^.,^.4;«r.     tu^   r^inv    «c.o.^^;i,r  rnti^r^t  thns*^  nf  thp  or 


nlcxities    of    musical    manage- 
The  Kxeepiion  ana  me  ivuie  as    ciear  mai  ms  vIfw^  wu  i.v»i  ..^.v.      tv,^„/  i^JncHnrf  i«  n  1  a  n  n  i  ni? 

V... -- .i.c  x^.^«-  -  — a  model  oroduction    The   play  ,  essarily  reflect  those  of  the  or-    ment,  Leinsdorf  »«  P^5""V"f 

It    would    be    hard    to    say,    all  rhythm,  continuity  or  sense   ^  "^^^^  proautuon.    int   p  ay  j  essaruy  rt.t_     ^      ^^  ^^^^  ^^    .^npr^n^    as    far    ahead    as   the 

without      extensive      analysis,   ^i-  ,    ^cture.    At  best,  it  allow« 
why  this  play  failed.  The  am-    j^ad    actors   to    ham    up    thei 


"^^^"^  lo  I...-  — ^^^^^    a  modci  pnxiuciion.    ine   piay  i  essarny  rcufci  muat-  vm.  mv  v.      ^      -  nUonri    n«    thA 

,thm,  contmmty  or  sense   ^as  a  harVowing  ritual  -  cold,   chestra,  Leinsdorf  said  that  he    \l^''''\\^lJ^'    "*^^^^    ^'   ^^^ 
icture.    At  best,  It  allows  •         brutal     The    economy   iust  didn't  believe  that  Wash-    1970-71  season.  ^„^^,.« 

why  this  play  failed.  The  am-    j^ad    actors   to    ham    up    their   PJ^^'^'g^t'^^^e  w^^^^^  so  severe  that '  ington  was  prepared  to  support        There    seems   to   be   concern 
bivalence  that  is  so  sharp  and    parts  in  total  disregard  for  tne    ^^^^  suggestion  took  on   shat- !  music  generously  or  even  ade- 
pre  ise  in  the  other  plays  nien-    over-all  network  of  event  tnat   ^^^.j^g    power.     The    perform- !  quately    and    without    political 
tioned  seems  here  simply  luz-    rnakrs    ud    a    olny.    More    Ire-    ^„„^^   „,u«».«   nii    nf   nn   oviraJ  c^rincyQ    nifarhed    —    the    only 


without      extensive      ^na  y      >    c-  :^    aicvwi^.    -♦» ,  --      ^    .      nrpnsp     nruiai.    1  ni^    fuuiiuiiiy  I  lusi  uiuii  I   uciiwvr  met,    ». i.^..     "   rpL.  r>m«   to   he   concern 

on  the  part  of  the  orchestra  for 
the  :)Dinions  that  Boston's  many 

tioned  seems  here  simply  fuz-    -aiies^u^^a -play.    More    fre-   ^^g^  XVe^^'al/S?  a^n^"x[r^:  I  ^?i^T  /t^-ched^'- \hT'oniy    V^-^%<-,^,,Po^-,'^r,^^^^L}i>n^; 
zy;  the  tone  wavers  so  uncer-      ^^^ntly  it  leads  to  a  Aabby  se-   ^.^i^arily    high     degree,     and 'strings  he  wishes  to  avoid.  et  buyers)  have  of  it^  is  awarl 

tainly     between     lighthearted-      ^^^ee      of      recitation      that  «j^^^  ^^  /^^^^^j^^^^j^^'„  ^^g,      Leinsdorf    was    generous    to    JV^f  ^^^  ^'I?Ji^''^!y)'^"i,!^^'^  b^ 
ness  and  indignation   that  the   prompts  only  boredom.  exceptional.     More     important   the    music    critics.    The    per-    that    its   .   Pf;y^,;„,^  "1 " '^ain- 

resu It  is  too  heavy  for  one  and  direction  by  Peter  San-    than    individual   virtues,    how-   former,    conductor    and    critic    wielded    JV^'eKJU'lly    ^^    ^^"^^ 

too   light  for  the  other.   How-  ^"^    ^         ^^^^  ^^at   it   can    ever,    was    the    sheer   creative 'are  all  •'employed"  by  the  pub-    tain   |^^f^^  P.^P"\^^.  i^^PP^ts  to 
ever,  it  is    mpossible  to  judge  ^^^^^^r kated   from    the   Spin-   j^rvir  that  was  apparent  even  I  lie,  he  said;  unfortunately  most    ^«^«^;^^y^^^^i\,fi"f '^  '^''"^^  ^"^ 

the  play  fairly  on  the  basis  of   ^^id\style,  was  minimally  com-    ^^cn     the      interpretations  artists  see   the   critics  only    m    hear  our  complaints.       ^ 

the  production,  which  was  an   ^^^^j^.    j^  ^^  can  define  com-    lapsed.  It  was  evident  that  the   -  -^ — ~— " 

appalling  mess  What  we  saw  ^^^^^^^^  as  the  abihty  to  keep  students  v/cre  actively  engaged 
was  a  muddled,  folksy  liiuc  ^^^  actors  from  getting  in  each  j^  ^he  making  of  theatre,  and 
thing  about  the  indomitable  ^^^^^..^  ^gy  when  the  time  ^ot  simply  plodding  through  a 
spirit  of  the  common  man.  ii  ^^^^^^  ^q  deliver  their  lines,  tiresome  job  at  the  service  of 
would  be  flattering  even  to  can  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^y^at,  the  textbook  a„  over-inflated  publicity 
it  misconceived,  for  there  was    groupings    conveyed   no   inter-   stunt. 

no  conception  to  be  found  --  f-  whatsoever.  In  the  last  The  contrast  is  edifying.  The 
just  a  string  of  coy  character-  |si    JJ^  ''^  p^rfluous  gimmickry 

iT»tinn«      Th«»     effect     was     Cat-     ?F\  "'^__    *^i «       Cr^inpold's 


College  Relations  Director 


izauons.    rne    eneci    wits    y«».-    ...     j^^^     become     Spingold's 
skill  kitsch,  snazzed  up  with  a   {  ^^.^lark    made    its    appcar- 

*«,.,    »».,^.,    <lA,nAVQ«inns      a     kind     li«*«'^"'"*" 


izations.    The    effect    was    Cat 
skill  kitsch,  snazzed  up  with  J 

few  gaudy  decorations,  a  kind  """""and  palled  from  over- 
of  anti-Nazi  Fiddler  on  the  ^^^  '  ^lYhin  five  minutes. 
Roof.  In  the  simplest  terms  of  '^^^^.'"f^Jiip.servicc  '•Brecht- 
theatrical  experience,  it  was  a  .  The  ^^\^'P  .^'/^i^ns  back- 
monotonous  shapeless  drag  ^^^^^^  7^^^SLXh^^^ 
void  of  all  texture,  continuity  s^^^"  PlYj'^'^' ,t  „£  nlace  in  the 
0.  strength.  The  closest  anal-  ^^^^^j^^^^^o^  tY^t  p?e^^^^^^  as 
ogy  would  be  to,  an  ovcrlong  (^^"^^^^^"5^^  'g^^fmed  to  recog- 
television  situation  comedy  ^P^^  ^'/^Tfn  J  them  a^ 
with  a  defective  laugh  track.     "J^^^^  "'^^^^^^^^^^ 

In  the  title  role  Morris  Car-  sive  ^^^  P^^^^^r^d    Perhaps  he 
novsky  was,  as  always,  warm    why  ^^J^y^^'^t,^'  ^ome  back- 
wise  and  witty.  To  a  man  who  J^as  iniormeo,  "^     ^j  ^j    ^^te- 
could     make     even     Prospero  brain  J^ujmur  of  frti^^^^^.^^ 
warm,    wise,    and    witty    (al-  ^l^y^Xed    and  that  Brecht's 
though  he  had  to  buteher  many  ^^^f  y^'^^tribution    to    theatre 
of    Prospero's    lines    from   the  ^^^^^^e  dSovery  that  styliza- 
script  to   manage   it),   second-   was  the  ^^^^    >        j     ^^eat- 
rate  Brecht  could  offer  no  in-   ^^^^^^^Xcifve  but  also  emo- 
surmountable    problems.     Any   [J^;;' Y,  *-  shattering.    Emotion, 
complexities     the     character   tion^Uy     fa^^^ 
might  originally  have  had  were   S?i,    ^  ntext    The   tyt)e  of   re- 
lost  in  a  drench  of  Molly  Gold-   J^'^„_^^7echt  work^for  was 
berg    cuteness.     Matt    Conley,   sponse  ^^^^^J^  ^  ^  sensibility, 
as  his  comic  sidekick,  came  a   » /.^^^^y^f 'fn^tellect   as   integral 
good  deal  closer,  but  also   re-   with   «ie   mt^uec  ^^^  ,,^^.^^ 

sorted    to    cuteness    whenever   PY\:^./['j^at  has  been  meaning- 
the  going  fcot  rough.  Those  stu-   aUon     tnat        ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^ 

dents  who  got  scraps  of  roles  }^^^i>L  "^.   ^j^  not   mean   that 

tossed  to  them  were  not  able  to  ^^^^fXnce    was    to    be    left 

do    much    with    them.    Danny  ^^^^^.^^'^L'^Tant  that  the^ 

Greenblatt     was     consistently  cold;  it  meant  that  mey 


(Continued   on  Page  7) 
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Marsiiall  McLuhan  states 
that  technological,  linear,  vis- 
ual man  is  being  transfonned 
into  tribal,  audio-tactile,  bal- 
arxed  man.  The  vehicles  of 
transformation  are  the  mass 
media;  T.V.  plays  a  central,  di- 
recting role.  He  suggests  that 
in  order  to  understand  the  im- 
plications of  the  change,  one 
must  investigate  the  nature  ef 
the  media.  The  key  figure  of 
the  change  as  postulated  by 
Mr.  McLuhan  involves  an  al- 
teration in  the  structure  of  per- 
ception— a  restructuring  of  the 
cognitive  procesa.  Assuming 
that  man  is  being  transformed, 
iwne  men  must  represent  the 
vanguard  of  this  change.  A 
certain  group  of  isolatable  in- 
dividuals must  be  aa»milattng 
the  change  into  their  cognitive 
processes  more  rapidly  than 
the  rest  of  society. 

In  a  sense,  this  article  is  a 
tale  in  the  tradition  of  Marco 
Pt>lo  returning  from  exotic 
faraway  land.,.  A  tale  l>^»^^^ 
on  a  di.scussion  with  a  stoned 
hippie  in  western  New  York 
state.  A  tale  about  the  nature 
of  perception  whicii  may  or 
may  not  shed  any  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  clianges  which 
are  enveloping  linear  man.  If 
I  were  a  logical  extension  and 
yeti  were  a  color  televi- 
ii«n» .  . . 

The     cardinal     rule     for     a 
straight    individual   to   remem- 
ber when  dealing  with  a  high 
indiridual  is  to  maintain  strict 
silence,  just  listen.  "Hey  man, 
sit   down.     Dig   the  color  T.V. 
It's  a   gas."*   Being  predisposed 
to    a    promiscuous   curiosity.    I 
Mm\   down   and   '*dug   the   color 
T.V/*    Listening   to  the   hippie 
C»n^    across    in    explosions   of 
raptured    panegyric    about   the 
T.V..   I   remembered  overhear- 
ing "Free  American.s"  discuss- 
ing  their  avant-garde   position 
in    society,    their    position     as 
be»rer»  of  the  true  light  which 
would  soon  bathe  and  heal  the 
running  aores  of  corrupt  U.  S. 
civilization.  But  if  television  is 
a  wasteland  and  if  this  stoned 
riewer    is   a    bearer    of    truth. 
why    is    he    watching,    not    to 
mention   enjoying,   color  T.V.? 
My    initial    reaction    was    that 
©bviou.sly     this    "Free    Ameri- 
can"*     was     nobody's     avant- 
garde    and    might    even    be    a 
horse's  tail-end.  In  an  effort  to 
mask    my    growing    annoyance 
at   the  good  fellow's  babbling. 
I    concentrated    on    the    color 
TV.,  and  became  conscious  in 
the  course  of  two  hours  of  a 
tiring    of    illuminating    conBg- 
urational    processes,    with    the 
"Freo  Anrterican"   as  guide. 

If   the   noode   of   implement- 

ating  the  transformation  of  lin- 
ear man  is  a  change  in  percep- 
tion, then  the  question  to  be 
investigated  is  the  nature  ©f 
perception  itself.  An  inoivid- 
Mal's  perception  is  essentially  a 
•creen.  Perception  functions  to 
screen,  to  protect,  an  individ- 
ual from  being  inundated  by  a 
flooG  of  perceptions,  stimuli. 
In  other  words,  perception 
forms  a  pattern  which  is  actu- 
ally a  process  of  making  deci- 
sions. A  decision  is  a  choice  of 
•ne  alternative  from  some  fi- 
nite group  of  possibilities.  The 
choice  is  made  on  the  assump- 
tion that  some  future  choice 
can  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 


this  choice.  An  individual's  pcr- 
cej)tive  screen  automatically  se- 
lects tliose  features  of  reality, 
those  stimuli,  of  which  an  in- 
dividual will  be  conscious  and 
from  which  he  will  make 
choices.  '/Iius,  perception  is  a 
screening  process  which  allows 
an  integrated  sense  of  direc- 
tion to  develop  in  an  individ- 


ual. 

Education  is  the  stated  proc- 
ess of  altering  perception,  al- 
tering the  screen  through 
which  an  individual  views  the 
world.  Marijuana  is  a  signifi- 
cant educational  instrument. 
Not  only  does  marijuana 
cl\ange  an  individuaPs  percep- 
tion; it  also  charges  perceptual 
screens  in  a  general izable,  pre- 
dictable direction.  Marijuana 
destroys  perceptual  screens;  it 
destroys  i\\e  posoibiiity  for  di- 
rected decision-making.  Per- 
ceptions flood  the  unscreened 
mind  in  a  completely  random 
fashion,  »r\  endles.s  mental 
bath.  Without  a  screen  to 
structure  alternatives  for 
choice  and  the  choosing  of  al- 
teiuitives,  each  decision  is  un- 
derstood as  a  decision.  Each 
decision  is  understood  as  the 
dead  end  which  it  is.  In  other 
words,  decision  -  making  be- 
comes the  process  of  destroy- 
ing the  possibiUty  for  future 
decision-making.  Conscientious 
use  of  marijuana  creates  a  per- 
ceptual box  in  place  of  the 
usual  perceptual  screen.  Thus, 
at  a  given  point  all  decisions 
are  precluded  through  the 
process  of  making  specific  de- 
cisions. 

Color  T.V.   is  a  groove;  the 
world   Is  a   groove.   Perception 
floods  the  head  unimpeded  by 
a  perceptual  screen.    Individu- 
ally structured  systems  of  eval- 
uation,   moral    judgment,    and 
esthetic  sense  l>ecoi»e  irrelevant 
and  non-existent.  Each  percep- 
tion is  judged  in  terms  of  itself. 
Tlie    'head"  seeks  the  death  of 
the  systematic  functioning  of  the 
head.  Herein  lies  the  potential. 
It   is   apparently   true   that  so- 
cialization    into     a     particular 
pattern   of   perception,   follow- 
ed by  significant  long-term  ex- 
posure to  and  socialization  in- 
to  another    pattern   of   percep- 
tion, followed  by  forced  return 
to    the    original    pattern,    pro- 
duces an    inability    to    believe. 
That    is,    the    process   of   cross 
acculturation    produces    an   in- 
ability to  accept  the  truth  and/ 
or  moral  rectitude  of  any  sys- 
tem or  aspect  thereof.  Tl»us.  the 
ultimate  validity  of  marijuana 
as    an    educational    experience 
depends    upon    return    to    the 
original   system.    In    this   case, 
the  original  system  requires  re- 
introduction  of  a  future  orien- 
tation into  the  decision-making 
process,  thereby  forcing  the  in- 
dividual to  view  decision-mak- 
ing as  a  temporal,  directed  and 
cumulative    process.    The    indi- 
vidual must  consciously  return 
to  an  unreal  position.  He  must 


-Philip  King- 

accept  the  understanding  that  | 
all  decisions  destroy  possibili- 
ties rather  than  create  them, 
and  then  act  as  if  tiie  opposite 
were  true.  However,  the  mdi- 
vidual  is  protected  from  the 
danger  inherent  in  the  position 
because  he  understands  the 
sense  in  which  the  situation  is 
untrue. 

At  the  outset,  this  article 
suggested  that  "Free  Ameri- 
cans'* represent  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  present  system, 
represent  those  individuals 
who  have  progressed  farthest 
and  fastest  towards  internaliz- 
inc  the  implications  of  the  color 
T.V.  This  position  is  not  a  re- 
sult of  swell-headed  pomposity 
in  interpreting  the  significance 
of  a  social  group  but  rather 
the  result  of  a  classically  con- 
servative sociological  position. 
To  wit,  any  given  generation 
will  contain  a  number  of  iden- 
tifiable individuals  who  are  in- 
completely socialized.  It  is 
these  individuals,  obviously  in- 
cluding the  "Free  Americans," 
who  are  psychologically,  per- 
ceptually, and  intuitively  able 
to  identify  and  assimilate  the 
forces  acting  historically  with- 
in a  system  to  alter  its  struc- 
ture. 

At  present,  the  forces  acting 
in  the   U.S.   present  a  disinte- 
grative configuration.  T.V.  epi- 
tomizes this  process  because  it 
composes  perception  from  noth- 
ing, presents  perception  from 
nothing,     presents     perception 
regardless  of  a  perceptive 
screen.  Moral  judgments,  con- 
nected interconnected  patterns 
are    irrelevant    when    dealing 
with  color  T.V.  It  produces  a 
non  future,  anti-decision  orien- 
tation which  one  cannot  escape; 
the  same  state  which  the  good 
"head**  consciously  reaches  by 
conscientiously  stoning   .is  per- 
ceptual   screen.    In    this  sense, 
then,  the  "Free  Americans"  are 
the  avant-garde  of  the  extant 
system  and  the  possible  bearers 
of     healing     enlightenment. 
These  individuals  are  deviants 
only  because  they  have  entered 
into  the  dimension,  the  process, 
of  change  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  exist  independently  from 
the   change    and    simply   being 
bombard^,   harassed,   and  un- 
hinged   by    the    moven^nt    of 
techrology.    These    logical    ex- 
tensions of  the  system  have  the 
potential   for  guiding   the   sys- 
tem away  from  destructive  dis- 
integration towards  a  conscious, 
continuous,      instant-by- instant 
reintegration      of      perceptual 
screens.    It    is    fairly    obvious 
that  perceptual  screens  can  no 
longer  exist  except  instant-by- 
instant.    On    the    other    hartd, 
Uiese  logical   extensions   may 
blissfully    and    exotically    lead 
the  way  into  chaos;  into  a  situa- 
tion  in   which   groups  of  indi- 
viduals   stare    uncomprefaend- 
ingly    at    one    another.    "Hey 
man,  where  are  YOU  at?   Are 
you  actually  trying  to  tell  me 
that  you  are  REAL?** 


lot  and  that  of  your  brethren. 
The  Gita  emphasizes  that  the 
activities  of  the  world  must  go 
on  and  that  the  good  man  mwst 
do  the  tasks  to  which  he  is 
called.  The  Gita  says  that  re- 
linquishment of  duties  is  due 
to  delusion  and  is  a  sign  of 
*Tsmasic'*  (Demonic)  nature. 
There  is  a  sloka  which  goes: 
"The  man  who  sits,  restrain- 
ing his  organs  of  action,  but 
dwelling  in  his  mind  on  the 
objects  of  the  senses,  deludes 
himself  and  may  be  called  a 
hypocrite.  Engage  yourself  in 
proper  activities.  Action  is  l>et- 
ter  than  non-action.'* 
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Tickett:  $4  00,  3.00.  2.00 
JORDAN    HALL  ke  ^-um 


ENSEMBLES  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Presented  in  Coofjerotion  with 
the  NIew  Englond  Conservatory  of  Music 

JORDAN  HALL 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER   13 — 8:30 
Boston  Symphony  Chomber  Players 

HAYDN  —  Trio  No.  2  for  Flute,  Vi^in,  ona  CeHo,  in 

G  Mojor,  Op.  100 
VARESE  ^  Octondre 
MARTINU  —  Nonet 

BRAHMS  —  Quortet   No.   1    for   Piano  and   Strings  in 
G  Minor,  Op.  25 

MONDAY,   DECEMBER   4  —  8:30 
Boston  Symphony  String  Trio, 
with  Richard  Goode,  Piano 
MOZART  —  Piono  Quartet  in  E-flat  Moior 
MARTINU  — Two  Modrigals  for  Violin,  Viol« 
BRAHMS  —  Piono  Trio  in  B  Major 
Tickets  (eoch  concert)  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5 

JORDAN   HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

30  Goinsborough|St.,  Boston 

Tel.  536-2412 


Dharma  BumsDepfr. 

Hindu  Writes  Hippie 

By  PRANAY  B,  GUPTE 

Dear  Hippie  (or  should  I  say  "Free  Man"?). 
As  one  coming  from  the  Orient  I  was  pleasantly  surprised 
to  observe  facets  of  my  religion  being  adopted  into  your  move- 
ment. I  had  been  briefed  in  India  that  Hinduism  was  by  no 
means  strange  to  thU  land  and  that  many  of  your  great  univer- 
sities actually  teach  courses  in  Oriental  religions.  What  I  was 
not  told,  however,  was  that  a  large  number  of  A'^^'jcans  were 
claiming  to  practice  Hinduism  —  or  what  they  thought  it  to  be. 
My  curiosity  drove  me  to  find  out  more  about   U»ese  unique 

Americans.  — • — ~ 

When  1  was  provided  an  op- 
portunity of  actually  meeting 
some  of  these  individuals,  I  had 
gone  with  the  expectation  of 
meeting  someone  who  shared 
my  Oriental  outlook,  moulded 
by  Hindu  philosophy.  I  was  dis- 
appointed. And  that  is  why  I 
write  this  letter  to  you.  I  would 
like  you  to  understand  that 
much  as  I  appreciate  your  ef- 
fort to  dovetail  Hinduism  into 
your  peculiar  way  of  life, 
Hindu  philosoohy  does  not  be- 
gin and  end  with  "Hare 
Krishna." 

I  want  to  clear  up  a  few  of 
your  notions  about  my  religion, 
and  I  want  to  do  so  with  re- 
spect. You  are  free  to  lead 
whatever  sort  of  life  you  ad- 
judge \yesi.  Your  Karma  is  best 
left  for  you  to  figure  out.  What 
does  pain  me.  however,  is  that 
much  of  what  is  great  and  good 
in  my  religion  is  being  com- 
mercialized and  distorted  to 
proportions  which,  to  an  Orien- 
tal mind  like  mine,  can  appear 
as  nothing  short  of  a  very  t'ross 
mis-interpretation  of  what  is 
the  world's  oldest  living  philo- 
sophy. 

Hinduism    is   a    faith    and   t 
body  of  disciplines  and   ideals 
which    our    forefathers    called 
Sanatana  I>harma.  It  is  a  mon- 
otheistic religion  symbolized  by 
the     Three      Godheads,      the 
Creator     (Brahma),    the    Sus- 
tainer    (Vishnu),    and    the   I>e- 
stroyer  (Shiva).  The  early  pro- 
pounders  of  Hinduism  never  in- 
tended it  to  serve  as  merely  a 
religion  but  more  as  a  Way  of 
Life.  The  Bhagavad  -  Gita,  one 
of      the      most      authoritative 
sources  of  Hindu  doctrines  and 
ethics,   stresses  upon  the  need 
to  practice  Hinduism  in  every- 
day life  in  society:  it  calls  for 
an    attentive    performance    of 
or.e's  duties  and   does  not  ask 
you  to  run  away  from  society. 
One  sloka  (verse)  says,   "Run- 
ning away  from  society,  low 
will  you  know  what  is  society?" 
And  that  is  where  you  begin  to 
be  at  fauit  with  Hinduism.  You 
who  are  an  escapist,  who  have 
"renounced"  the  world  in  favor 
of  your   commune,   will   never 
understand  what  the  true  na- 
ture of  society  really  is.  Please 
bear  well  in  mind  that  Hindu- 
ism is  not  escapism;  that  those 
who  preach  to  you  to  go  away 
to  some  far-oflf  mountain   and 
lose    yourself    in    some    vague 
form    of   transcendental   medi- 
tation are  themselves  at  fault. 

For  many  of  you,  hippieism 
appears  to  be  an  alternative  to 
your  "computerized"  society. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  if  you 
approach  Hinduism  with  the 
hope  that  it  A^ill  provide  you 
with  any  alternative,  you  are 
in  for  disappointment.  The 
bask!  contention  of  Hinduism 
is  that  you  must  stay  where 
you  are  work  from  within  and 
without  to  improve  your  own 


There  are  many  things  in 
your  way  of  life  that  I,  as  an 
Oriental,  find  abhorrent.  As  a 
Hindu  I  can  never  reconcile 
myself  to  the  idea  of  total  sex- 
ual promiscuity,  which  you  ad- 
vocate so  much;  I  can  never 
bring  myself  to  stay  unbathed 
for  Icng.  Physical  and  mental 
purity  is  one  of  the  essences 
of  Hinduism,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  other  oriental  religion. 
I  shall  quote  you  another  verse 
which  says:  "Those  foolish  men 
who  torment  their  Iwdies  and 
minds  by  impurity  and  unclean- 
liness,  torment  Him  also,  who 
dwells  in  them.** 

When  I  visited  one  of  your 
communes  some  days  back,  I 
asked  a  person  who  called  him- 
selt  "Loving  Flower"  as  to 
what  his  philosophy  of  life 
was,  and  he  replied:  "I  am  a 
human  being;  I  live  on  this 
planet;  as  a  whole;  I  am  an 
animal  just  like  any  other 
animal;  therefore  I  am."  I  have 
still  not  comprehended  his  mes- 
sage, and  I  would  like  you  to 
explain  it  to  me.  But  l^efore 
you  do  that,  may  I  put  before 
you  a  few  words  of  counsel? 

Without  being  derogatory  to 
you,  I  would  like  to  say  that  as 
much  as  you  are  welcome  to 
follow  Hinduism,  make  sure 
you  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
nomenclature.  Please  do  not 
confuse  Oriental  religions  with 
one  another.  For  instance,  "Nir- 
vana" is  a  Buddhist  word  mean- 
"Divine  Bliss";  the  Hindu 
equivalent  is  "Moksha."  Inci- 
dentally, do  you  know  what 
"Karma"  and  "Avatar"  mean? 

rd  like  to  put  it  this  way, 
too.  If  you  do  go  back  to  con- 
ventional society  and  lead  the 
conventional  life,  it  won't  keep 
you  from  being  a  "Hindu."  In 
fact,  from  the  evidence  we 
hoive  gathered  thus  far,  your 
cha'^ces  of  being  a  true  one 
would  be  even  greatly  en- 
hanced. The  choice,  dear  Hip- 
pie, is  up  to  you.  As  for  me, 
being  the  traditional  Hindu,  I 
will  go  back  to  my  meditation 
seat  and  focus  my  mind  on  the 
"Infinite,**  and  pray  that  you 
are  released  from  the  bondage 
of  your  "Karma**  aowier  than 
you  hope  to  be. 
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SELLOUT 

(Continued  from  Pafe  5) 

University,  by  adopUng  its  pol- 
icv  of  professionalization  of  the 
theatre    has  not  stimulated  the 
department    or    given    it    any 
new    perspectives     that    more 
sea'=!oned  performers  might   be 
cxpecte<i    to    provide.    Rather, 
it  has  made  itself  Lord  Patron 
and  financial  underwriter  of  a 
TTkediocre     commercial     reper- 
^^  Uoupe  who,  if  left  to  their 
own  abilities,    would   not  sur- 
vive   in   New    York    past    any 
single  production.   For  college 
theatre    under    normal    condi- 
tions, of  course,  this  is  an  in- 
valid criterion;    we  could   not 
expect  a  group  of  experiment- 
ers feeling  their  way  towards 
new  form  to  come  up   at  the 
game    time    with     a    polished 
commodity.     But    this    system 
has  nothing  to  do  with  experi- 
mentation   or    the    making    of 
theatre.    Its    only    perceivable 
vnid   is   the    manufacture   of   a 
slick  product;  and  since  it  has 
in   the  meantime  co-opted   the 
experience    stuclents   once   had 
in   the   making  of   major   pro- 
ductions, we  have  at  least  the 
rij-'ht   to   expect    that   they   be 
competent. 

Instead,  we  are  given  a  com- 
bination of  the  naive  clumsi- 
ness of  unpractised  amateurs 
and  the  slick,  duL  touch  of  the 
tired  professional.  For  those 
who  find  the  situation  unpleas- 
ant, but  unchangeable,  I  should 
remind  you  that  there  was  a 
time    when     major     theatrical 
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events  at  Brandeis  represented 
the  farthest,  boldest  reach  of 
the  department's  capacities. 
But  this,  of  course,  was  before 
Brandeis  Inc.  discovered  what 
an  excellent  loss-leader  the 
"theatre"  could  be. 

Fury  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
sustain  in  prose;  it  draws  at- 
tention away  from  the  subject 
and  directs  it  towards  the 
writer's  personality.  Invective 
always  slips  into  the  stylistic 
niceties  of  nastiness.  And  it  is 
bad  form  for  a  reviewer  to 
step  out  of  his  role  and  say  di- 
rectly "Listen  to  me.  I  n^an 
this.  This  is  important."  So  I 
say  instead:  Disregard,  if  you 
wish,  all  of  the  foregoing.  Con- 
sider it  arrogance,  snideness, 
the  indulgence  0(f  a  self-in- 
volved ego;  you  will  probably 
be  to  some  extent  correct.  But 
when  you  read  the  final  para- 
graph, don't  think  about  me, 
or  about  who  the  hell  I  think  I 
am;  accept  it  or  reject  it  on  its 
own  terms. 

The  Brandeis  Repertory  The- 
atre is  ne  longer  a  theatre.  It 
is  a  cheap,  sordid,  shabby, 
tinseled,  aesthetic  fraud.  In  it- 
self, it  IS  merely  despicable;  in 
terms  of  what  it  has  betrayed, 
it  is  obscene.  The  daring  and 
the  power  of  what  theatre  can 
and  should  be  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  student  productions, 
as  they  struggle  along  without 
sufficient  care,  attention,  finan- 
cing or  equipment.  Uncompro- 
mised  productions  like  Ethics 
and  Morality  that  work,  how- 
ever falteringly,  to  get  at  the 


heart  of  the  text,  deserve  all 
the  praise  we  can  afford.  FrMn 
here  whatever  eoatribations 
Brandeis  may  eventually  make 
to  theatre  will  emerge.  It  pro- 
vides an  ample  and  deserving 
range  f«r  student  energies  in 
theatre.  As  for  the  emporium 
of  television  spectaculars  oc- 
cupying the  center  stage,  its 
path  is  too  clearly  established 
and  its  underlying;  purpose  too 
obvious  for  tliere  to  be  any 
hope  of  altering  it  in  the  near 
future.  It  might  just  be  best 
to  leave  it  to  its  rot. 


U.  S.  vs.  CHINA 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Government  ofhcials  draw  par- 
allels between  China  now  and 
Germany  in  the  thirties,  when 
Hitler's    threats    seemed     idle 
enough  until  he  developed  the 
power  to  carry  them  out.  Ad- 
mittedly, it  is  wise  to  pay  at- 
tention  to  history's  teachings, 
but  there  are  great  differences 
between     Germany's     megalo- 
maniacs  and    China's    leaders. 
If    there    is   a    parallel    to    be 
drawn  between  Red  China  now 
and     Germany     of     pre- World 
War   II,   it  may   very  well   be 
that  we  are  treating  Red  China 
in  the  same  manner  that  Eng- 
land,  France,   and   the   United 
States   treated   Germany   after 
the   First   World   War,   forcing 
her   to   remain   our  etiemy    in 
order  to  maintain  her  self-re- 
spect. If  serious  attempts  were 
made  now  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences   between    the    U.S.    and 
Red    China,    the    great    clash 


which   U.S.   officials   call   "the 
inevitable  Armageddon"  might 
very    likely    be    avoided..    The 
same  people  who  were  claim** 
ing  that  a  conflict  between  the 
U.S.  and  Russia  was  inevitable 
are  probably  the  ones  who  are 
claiming    that    a    conflict    be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Red  China 
is  also   unavoidable.   For 
the    US.    not    to    Initiate    co- 
existence, thus  assuring  the  in- 
evitability of  a  conflict,  or  to 
provoke   China   into   a   war  so 
that  the  US.  can  demolish  her, 
as  would  seem  to  be  the  pres- 
ent  policy,  would  be   to  com- 
mit one   of  the   gravest,    most 
immoral   deeds    in   the   highly 
immoral  history  of  the  world. 
But   in    these    days    of    power 
politics,  war,  it  has  been  saki, 
is  merely  diplomacy  by  other 
means;  and  what  better  diplo- 
macy could  be  used  against  a 
country   with  which  one  does 
not   even  have   diplomatic   re- 
lations? As  to  the  nwrality  of 
such    a    war,    one   can   alnrwst 
hear  a  U.S.  Government  official 
giving   the    same    answer    the 
Athenian   envoy    gave   to    the 
Melians  whom  they  were  about 
to  vanquish:   *\   ,  .   you  know 
as  well  as  we  do  that  right,  as 
the     world     goes,     is    only    a 
question     between     equals     in 
power,    while    the    strong    do 
what   they  can  and  the  weak 
suffer  what  they  must." 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  writ- 
er o/  this  article,  currently  a 
sophomore  at  Brandeis,  worked 
in  Air  Force  Strategic  Intelli- 
gence jor  three  years. 


Soccer 


(Continaed  from  Page  8) 

impressive   season   record   is   a 
Sobowale.  He  said  that  it  was 
only   Biola's   hustle   which  en- 
abled him  to  get  there,  and  the 
Tech  score  was  a  one-in-a-mil- 
lion  fluke.   He  praised   his  de- 
fensive  unit,    especially    Biola, 
Bruce  Clarkin,  and  center  half 
Mike  Fradkin.  He  said  that  the 
forwards  were  getting  the  ball 
more    frequently,    and    looked 
very  good.  Speaking  about  Fos^ 
sum.  Grayson  said  that  he  **is 
the  most  talented  forward  that 
I   have  seen  all   season.   Bran- 
deis is  very  fortunate  to  have 
him    this    year.    Although    he 
hasn't  scored  as  many  goals  as 
he  should  have,  he's  made  the 
other  team  to  double-team  him 
which  allows  Det  S  u  d  e  r  o  w 
many  excellent  scoring  oppor- 
tunities."   The    coach    empha- 
sized   that    this    takes    nothing 
away  from  Det,  who  takes  full 
advantage  of  tiie  opportunities. 
The    coach    again    noted    his 
lack  of  a  left  wing  with  a  good 
left  foot,  but  he  said  that  Kings- 
ley  Ikpe  and   Alfie  Njie   filled 
in  quite  well.  He  said  that  the 
presence  of  Joe  Abramofl",  back 
after    an    eye    injury,    greatly 
helped  the  team  at  forward. 

Asked  about  the  game,  Bran- 
deis goalie  Gary  McGrath  said 
that  he  didn't  care  about  losing 
his  shutout,  and  was  just  glad 
that  he  won.  Mr.  Fossum,  the 
star  of  the  afternoon,  said  that 
"it  was  nice  to  score  a  goal." 
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I  ing  contacts,  than  Ml  helping  j 
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I  work.  I 
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!  Police  Officers 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 

Department  of  Persiimel 
ColtegB  ReenrilmeRt 
220  GiNircH  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10013 
212S88-8700 
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Attention,  *68  College  Graduates! 

NewYork  City's  trainee  plan 
gives  you  a^'clear  path" 
to  some  of  today's  best, 


most  meaningful  careers 
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Modern  city  government  Is  far  different  from  the  od 
dav8  ••  Now  the  trained  expert  «nd  administrator  .«  in 
hfgh  demand  to  meet  intricate,  fast<hanging  problems^ 
I  .New  York  City,  these  may  be  on  a  sea  e  larger  than 
n  manv  entire  countries.  Newest  information,  planning 
Z2Z  aUd  r^nagement  methods  are  being  used  more 
and  more  intensively. 

In  few  trainir^g  positions  can  you  .^'-^^^^^^t^^^ 
in  actual  worK  vro^;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
TdTor" 'wth  so ^W  disXgutshed Ule.The  object 
of  tlTe  proTram  is  to  bring  top  talent  into  c>ty  govern- 
f   Thar«  whv  it  offers  you  a  dear  path  to  rapid 
rancli::^nt  r^Mlid  f  utL.  that  are  hard  to  equal. 

Openings  will  l>e  in  these  categories : 

City  Planning  •  Urban  Renewal 

Management  Analysis  •  Methods  Analysis 

Personnel  Administration 


College  Recruitment,  Personnel  Dept  City  of  N.Y. 
Unit  H  •  220  Church  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10013. 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  career  oppor- 
tunities with  the  City  of  New  York.  Please  tend 
brochure,  and  further  information. 

□  Trainee  Plan  D  Other  PoiiUons 

IMPORTANT-PleaM  do  not  delay  making  your  inqnl'y. 
ITtkat  we  will  have  time  to  adviae  you  of  aPPl*f*J  «« 
filing  dates,  which  may  be  well  in  advance  of  actual  hire. 

TRAINEE  PLAN  TEST.  DEC.  16  In  NYC  and  Boston 
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motion  after  «"« J««^  r.  modern,  sophisticated  city 
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"acaXn  a"er  1  year.  New  York  offers  unmatched  edu- 

catTona?,  cultural  and  recreational  resources. 

PlP.se  send  coupon  or  call  for  brochure  which  gives 

more  Information  on  these  exceptional  opportunities.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
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From  the  Bullpen 


Spoilsports 


Rick  Horowif  X 


Not  being  accustomed  to  making  rash  statements,  I  must 
consider  anything  said  in  this  column  with  great  care.  (I  must 
thread  my  way  carefully,  you  might  say.)  No  matter  how  hard 
I  try  to  deny  it,  though,  there  are  signs  all  around  telling  me 
that  something  is  going  on  in  the  Brandeis  athletic  community. 
The  fierce-looking  owl  on  the  new  Brandeis  sweatshirts  heralds 
a  change  of  sorts,  and  it  appears  safe  to  say  that  we  have  ar- 
rived as  a  sporting  school.  We're  not  a  power  yet,  not  by  any 
means,  but  no  longer  are  the  Judges  patsies. 

It  is  hard  to  suppress  some  measure  of  pride  (amazement?) 
on  hearing  the  news  that  the  fine  fellows  of  Harrington  Col- 
lege saw  fit  to  stage  a  pep  rally  the  night  before  their  soccer 
match  with  the  Judges.  . 

"Beat  Brandeis!" — In  the  past  few  opponents  wasted  their 
time  yelling  it;  they  merely  showed  up  the  day  of  the  game 
and  went  about  the  business  of  doing  it.  For  Barrington, 
though,    even    a    pep    rally    wasn't    sufficient,    as    the    Judges 

hustled   to  a   1-0   victory  any- 
how. 

The  soccer  team  now  has  a 
6-3-1  record,  winning  four  and 
tying  one  of  its  last  five  games. 
A  definite  "Beat  Brandeis"  cult 
has  arisen  throughout  the  area, 
and  has  exhibited  itself  in 
ways  quite  different  from  Bar- 
rington's  cheerleaders  and 
brass  band. 

The  game  against  Assump- 
tion last  Tuesday  was  punctu- 
ated by  Greyhound  rooters 
shouting  "White  Power!"  and 
riding  Alfie  Njie  and  Biola 
Sobowale  mercilessly  through- 
out the  gamt.  Trygve  Fossum,  who  has  blossomed  into  a 
team  leader  lhe.se  last  few  games  said,  "It  was  repulsive.  They 
were  standing  all  over  the  edges  of  the  field  shouting  at  us.  I've 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before." 

Dot  Sudcrow  got  thrown  out  of  the  game  in  the  second 
quarter  for  throwing  a  punch  at  the  man  guarding  him.  Su- 
dcrow claims  he  was  hit  fiist,  and  acknowledged  that  sacri- 
ficing a  player  to  get  the  other  team's  leading  scorer  out  of  a 
gamo  was  a  well-known  tactic,  but  "it's  hard  to  keep  yourself 
controlled  when  you're  out  there.    It  won't  happen  again." 

Even  to  attempt  an  answer  to  the  Assumption  bigots  is 
futile,  of  course;  one  imagines,  however,  that  the  Greyhounds 
have  it  in  them  to  start  thinking  and  acting  like  people. 

Non-sportsmanship  seems  to  be  in  vogue  this  fall.  Satur- 
day afternoon,  the  Judges  played  host  to  Lowell  Tech  and  a 
horde  of  Delta  Kappa  Phi  brothers  and  their  dates.  Other  than 
the  appearance  of  most  of  the  girl's,  we've  got  no  complaints. 
When  was  the  last  time  a  student  group  even  considered  spon- 
soring a  trip  to  Brandeis?  What  was  rankling  was  the  obvious 
inability  of  the  Lowell  rooters  to  stay  sober,  or  human.        ^ 

When  Peter  Stevens,  a  Brandeis  forward,  was  injured,  and 
had  to  be  helped  off  the  field,  the  air  was  flooded  with  boos 
from  the  Lowell  section.  When  the  Lowell  center  forwa»xi 
pulled  off  a  perfectly  executed  scissors  kick,  there  was  a  burst 
of  applause  from  both  groups  of  fans. 

Perhaps  one  needs  a  sense  of  soccer  to  know  what  to  do 
between  drinks  at  a  soccer  game.  I  don't  think  so.  Certain 
things  don't  have  to  be  explained  to  most  people.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  rather  .^parklin^  picture  of  Brandeis  sports 
this  fall  must  be  marred  by  events  such  as  these. 


Soccermen  Defeat  Lowell  Tech,  2-1; 
Fossum,  Abramoff  Tally  for  Victors 

By  BOB  HASDAY 

Sitting  in  the  stands  watching  the  Brandeis -Lowell  Tech  soccer  game,  one  got  the  peculiar 
feeling  that  he  was  watching  a  game  at  Lowell  Tech.  The  Tech  fans,  outnumbermg  those  from 
Brandeis  by  at  least  5  to  1.  were  quite  vocal,  and  equally  intoxicated. 

They  had  plenty  to  cheer  about  during  the  first  quarter,  as  Lowell  Tech  consistently  kept 
the  ball  on  the  Brandeis  half  of  the  field,  although  failing  to  kick  it  into  the  goal.  The  few  times 
the  ball  was  on  the  other  half  of  the  field,  the  Tech  defense  held  solid,  allowing  only  a  few  balls 
through,  which  were  easily  stopped  by  the  goalie.  .      .      ,        j  ^    ^i.  .    ^ 

The  second  quarter  was  more  even,  with  the  ball  moving  back  and  forth,  but  again  neither 
team  was  able  to  put  the  ball  into  the  goal.  The  half  ended  with  the  score  0-0.  The  only  bright 
spot  on  the  Brandeis  team  was  Tryggve  Fossum,  who  handled  the  ball  extremely  well. 

The  end  of  half  was  greeted  by  rain,  but  that  might  have  been  what  was  needed  to  wake 
up  the  Brandeis  offense.  At  6:13  of  the  third  quarter,  Fossum's  excellent  play  was  rewarded 
with  a  goal  into  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  goal,  ivom  25  yds.  out.  About  five  minutes 
later,  at  11 :01,  Joe  Abramoff  scored  on  a  pass  from  Alfie  Njie,  making  the  score  2-0  Brandeis. 

Then,  at  15:19  of  the  same  quarter  Brandeis  fullback  Biola  Sobowale  inadvertently  headed 
the  ball  into  the  Brandeis  goal.  Sam  Balagadde  was  heard  saying.  "If  they  don't  want  to  score, 
we'll   score   for  them."    Mr. 


Balagadde  added  that,  of  course 
we  should  score  more  for  our- 
selves than  we  do  for  them.  The 


fluke  seemed  to  spark  the  Tech  around  the  Brandeis  goal,  and 


team,   as  the  third   quarter 
ended    with    the    ball    rolling 


oodca  U  r  a  y  s  o  n  screaming, 
"Don't  fiddle  with  it,  get  it  out 
of  there." 

The  Brandeis  defense  was 
able  to  hold  in  the  final  quarter 
for  a  2-1  victory,  and  Brandeis 
boosted  it's  record  to  6-3-1, 
with  one  more  game  to  go. 

Questioned  after  the  game 
about  the  Tech  goal,  Coach 
Grayson  put  no  blame  at  all  on 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Brandeis'  Joe  Ahrauioff  closing  in  on  Lowell  Tech's  goalie. 
Abramoff  scored  the  winning  goal  in  SatiLrday's  2-1  victory 
over  the  Techmen.  photos  by  Allan  Kaufman 


Irish  Must  Top  Chodes  to  Clinch  Title; 
MBS  Undefeated^  Lead hy  One  Came 


Harriers  Third  in  Finale; 
End  Year  with  8-4  Slate 

By  MARK  COHEN 

As  the  weather  turns  cold,  New  England  outdoor  teams 
turn  in  their  uniforms  and  turn  back  for  a  look  at  their  records. 
For  the  Brandeis  cross-country  team,  the  look  back  is  a  very 
pleasing  one,  an  overall  8-4  record. 

However,  in  their  last  meet  of  the  season,  the  harriers  met 
strong  Tufts  and  Amherst  teams  in  Boston.  Tufts  dominated  the 
top  ten  places,  taking  spots  2  through  5  plus  the  8th  hole,  while 
Amherst  nabbed  slots  1,  6,  7,  and  9.  The  Judges,  left  with  their 

five  scores  stuck  in  the  last  6 


Intramural  Football  rolls 

Into  its  final  week  of  regular 

season  play  and  the  battles  for 

supremacy   in   both   A    and   B 
leagues  rage  on. 

In  A-League,  the  Pengas  fin- 
ished their  season  last  Monday 
with  a  resounding  18-0  win 
over  the  hapless  Tyrants.  Larry 
Uchill  scored  two  TD's  and 
Mark  Horowitz  the  other  as  the 
victors  relied  upon  a  powerful 
running  attack  to  overcome 
their  freshman-laden  oppo- 
nents. The  Tyrants  didn't  reg- 
ister a  single  first  down  and 
were  unable  to  move  the  ball 
out  of  their  own  territory 
against  the  tough  opposing  de- 
fense. Thus  the  Pengas  finish  at 
6-1-2  and  will  end  up  in  either 
first  or  second  place  depending 
upon  how  the  Fighting  Irish 
make  out. 

The  Irish,  rebounding  after 
last  week's  loss  to  the  Pengas, 
soundly  defeated  the  BioChems 
on  a  muddy  field  last  Thursday 
12-0.    The    defending    champs 


the  ball  as  quarterback  Dave 
Rand  hit  Chris  Meyer  in  the 
end  zone  with  a  ten  yard  pass. 
The  second  touchdown  came  on 
a  Jon  Shamres*  end  reverse. 
The  F.I.  line  of  Dave  Winer, 
Mad  Dog  Annesi,  and  Joel  Lu- 
bin  blocked  well  for  backs 
Rand.  Meyer,  and  Rick  Tolin 
who  also  did  a  great  job  block- 
ing for  each  other.  The  Irish 
are  now  6-1-1  and  play  the 
tough  Chodes  on  Thursday.  If 
victorious,  they  will  end  up  in 
first  place,  but  if  they  lose,  the 
Pengas  will  be  the  first  place 
leaders.  On  Wednesday,  the 
69ers  play  the  BioChems,  and 
the  winner  of  that  game  will 
clinch  the  fourth  playoff  spot. 

There  are  five  teams  battling 
for  first  place  in  B-League  at 
the  present.  Mother  Bay  State 
is  still  undefeated  and  in  first 
place,  having  beaten  the  Weans 
this  past  week.  Bear's  Boys  lost 
their  first  game  of  the  year 
12-8  to  the  North  Quads  and 
are  tied  for  second  place  at 
5-1-2.     Dave     Tabachick     and 


while  Jim  Sheedy  and  Joel 
Kaplan  countered  for  the 
losers.  The  Pulsators  defeated 
North  Quads  and  are  tied  for 
second  with  a  5-1-1  mark. 

The  One  beat  North  Quads 
16-8  bringing  their  record  to 
4-1-1  to  stay  in  the  fight  for 
first  place,  and  the  Stools  re- 
ceived a  forfeit  win  over  the 
Brandeis  Football  Team  to  run 
their  record  to  5-2  and  remain 
in  playoff  contention. 


scored  the  first  time  they  had  Dave  Epstein  scored  for  North 


SPECIAL  MONDAY  5-12  P.M. 

PIECE  O'PIZZA 

Regular  Cheese  Pizza  only  99' 

FREE  DELIVERY 

for  orders  of  Four  or  over 

897  MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Phone  893-9047 


SYAMP  ITI 

IT'S  THE  RAOE 

REGULAR 

MODEL 

ANY  Q 
S  LINE  TEXT 
Tht  finast  INDESTRUCTIBLE  METAL 
POCKET  RUBBER  STAMP.  Vt"  >  2". 
Send    check    or    money    order.    Be 
sura  to  include  your  Zip  Code.  No 
postaire  or  handling  charKea.  Add 
■ales  tax. 
Prompt  thipmtnt.  Satltfaction  GuarantMd 

THK  MOPP  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  18623  Unoi  Squart  Station 

ATLANTA,  GA.,  30326 


spots,  came  up  with  65  points  to 
Amherst's  35,  and  Tufts'  meet- 
winning  22. 

The  individual  winner  of  the 
nieet  was  Steve  Kaye  of  Am- 
herst with  a  time  of  23:51,  over 
the  tough  4.7  mile  Franklin 
Park  course.  He  was  followed 
by  four  Tufts  men.  Jon  Gage 
was  the  first  Brandeis  finisher 
again,  copping  10th  even 
though  he  developed  a  stitch 
during  the  race.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  Peter  Branigan. 
11th,  and  Ken  Smith,  13th.  In 
the  final  duel  between  Bob 
Weiser  and  Carl  Frenning, 
who  have  finished  within 
seconds  of  each  other  in  their 
previous  meets,  Bob  reversed 
their  previous  finish,  edging 
Carl  by  10  seconds. 


Christmas  in  California 

•  Spend    your   vocation    in    Colifornio 
this  yeor 

•  Board  a  Non-Stop  Jet 

•  2  bogs  free  plus  carry  on 

•  Return  any  time  * 

•  Save  $80.00  over  regulor  oirfora 

($200.00  up,  plus  fox) 

CALL 

PARKER  TRAVEL   BUREAU 

(opp.  B.U) 

CO  6-0120  —  566-4087 

NOW — Reservotions    ore    limited 


to    reserve    your 
*min.  stay  10  doyt 


seot    now 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomstress   on   Premises  for 
ZIPPER  SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbonk   Plozo 


When 

you*ve  had 

cafeteria 

and  dining 

room  food 

up  to 

here . . . 

come  here. 


This  is  a  delightful  place, 
with  lots  of  warmth,  atmos- 
phere and  wonderful  food. 

We  feature  steak  served 
6  delicious  ways  and  broiled, 
stuffed  lobster.  Not  to  mention 
other  great  seafood.  Crisp 
salads.  Knockout  desserts. 
We  have  imported  and 
domestic  draught  beers,  too. 
Along  with  exotic  cocktails, 
in  case  you're  so  inclined. 

What's  more,  we're  practically 
just  around  the  corner.  With 
all  the  free  parking  you 
can  use. 

Come  soon  . . .  even  if  you're 
not  out  to  Impress  someone 
special.       c  1 1 

Inc 
^fcakQrille 

ia^  WALTHAIM 
CHARTER  HOUSE 

CKITS  4S  AND  4SE,  KOUTC  128, 

wirtrcR  STKCCT  •  rnce  parking 

HOTtl  CO>fOtAtlOW  Of  »MtlHCA 


TIm  P«rMC«tio«  Mid  Destruction  of 
us  OS  PerfomiMi  by 
Inmotts  o»  th«  US" 
The  Angry  Artt-Festlvol-Demonstro- 
tion  in  protest  off  complocency  in  the 
War  Mochine  needs  material  from 
Angry  Students.  Authors  of  originol 
skits  (to  be  presented  either  on  stage 
or  outdoors)  please  contact  Judy  Bar- 
ker via  the  "Personals"  board  in 
Spingold  to  arrange  production.  Origi- 
nol works  of  art,  drowings,  paintings, 
fhotos  (min.  recommended  size: 
8x24)  ore  needed  to  post  on  a  large 
board.  Artists  contact  Mark  Simon 
(969-3S29)  if  you  hove  or  plan  ma- 
terial. For  further  information  and/or 
ideas  contact  Nick  Robkin  (824-0821). 
Don't  waste  time,  cause  brother, 
you're  next. 


CHARITY  WEEK  SCHEDULE 
DECEMBER  1-10 
December   I,   Fridoy   Night — Dance. 
December   2,   Soturdoy — Work    Day — 

Sign  up  in  dining  hails. 
December  2,  Saturday  Evening'^Bron- 


BNANDEIS  UNIYERSIIY  WBRARi 


Ms  v«.  Clork  ie  Opening  Besketbell 
Gome  of  Season. 

December  4,  Monday  Evening — Kuits 
Auction  with  Auctioneers  Ralph 
Norman  and  Ecnomics  Professor 
Robert  Hortmon. 

December  5,  Tuesday  Evening — Inter- 
national Dinner. 

December  6,  Wednesday  Evening  — 
Student-Faculty   Revue. 

December  7,  Thursday  Evening — Des- 
sert Day  and  Night. 

December  8,  Friday  Night — Cocktail 
Hour  and  Chority  Boll. 

December  9,  Saturday  Afternoon- 
Wrestling  Match.  Cholmondeley's 
ond  Pool  ore  open. 

December  9,  Soturdoy  Evening — Sit- 
Down   Dinner. 

December  9,  Saturday  Night — Charity 
Week  Concert  —  Phil  Ochs,  Tom 
Rush.    (Tickets  on   sole  now.) 

December  10,  Sunday  Afternoon — Or- 
phan Day — 200  orphans  and  foster 
children  come  to  Brandeis. 

December  10,  Sunday  Evening — Dorm 
collections. 
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CIA  Moves  Interviews  to  Boston; 
Ad  Com  Wavers  on  Picket  Rules 


Photo  by  Alon  Kauffman 

General  James  Gavin,  left,  stands  with  Dean  Clarence  Berger. 

Gavin  Talks  on  War 
At  Helmsley  Lecture 

By  ALLEN  ALTER 

Retired  Army  General  James  M.  Gavin,  speaking  before 
an  overflow  crowd  of  about  1,000  at  the  Spingold  Theater  last 
Tuesday,  said  that  if  present  policies  continue,  "I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  realistically  expect  to  be  out  of  Vietnam,  for  at 
least  five  years  and  perhaps  as  long  as  ten." 

As  second  speaker  in  the  1967  Helmsley  Lecture  Series, 
Gavin  spoke  on  "Morality  and  the  Resolution  of  International 
Conflict."  The  General  had  just  returned  from  visiting  Vietnam 
at  the  invitation  of  General  William  Westmoreland.    Gavin  said 

that   the   purpose   of    his    visit  + 

was    not    only    to    inspect    the 


By  MICHAEL  ROSENTHAL   f 

A  spokesman  for  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  informed 
Justice  reporters  that  the  re- 
cruiting visit  scheduled  for 
Dec.  1  will  be  held  in  the 
J.  F.  K.  Federal  Building  in 
Boston  instead  of  on  the  Bran- 
deis campus.  He  denied  that 
the  visit  had  been  cancelled, 
claiming  that  it  had  merely 
been  relocated. 

No  statement  was  provided 
explaining  the  move,  which  is 
part  of  a  general  policy  de- 
cision not  to  recruit  on  cam- 
puses lying  near  regional  of- 
fices of  the  agency.  Since  on- 
campus  recruiting  is  proceed- 
ing as  scheduled  in  southern 
and  mid-western  schools,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear  that  the 
purpose  of  the  move  is  to  avoid 
demonstrations  such  as  those 
which  have  greeted  the  C.  I.  A. 
on  many  campuses  this  year. 
A  visit  to  Harvard,  scheduled 
two  weeks  ago,  was  cancelled 
at  the  request  of  the  Univer- 
sity, although  at  the  time  out- 
lines of  the  broader  govern- 
ment policy  were  not  yet  dis- 
cernible. 

The  information  was  re- 
leased in  the  course  of  a  tele- 
phone call  by  the  Justice  last 
Friday   following    the    appear- 

(Continued  on  Pag^e   7) 


Labor  Leaders 
Hear  McCarthy 
At  Peace  Talks 


troops,  "but  to  see  the  impact 
of  the  war  on  the  Vietnamese 
society  and  the  Vietnamese 
people.  The  troops  are  working 
hard,"  he  said,  "and  this  war  is 
one  in  which  individual  cour- 
age and  small  weapons  play  a 
more  important  role  than  mod- 
ern, more  sophisticated  weap- 
ons." 

In  discussing  the  possible 
duration  of  the  war,  Gavin 
said,  "The  Vietnamese  people 
want  peace  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world.  American 
presence  must  be  brought  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
longer  we  stay,  the  more  our 
presence    will    be    regretted." 

According  to  Gavin,  Viet- 
nam, which  is  basically  a  rice- 
producing  country,  last  year 
had  to  import  rice,  and  the  rub- 
ber exports  of  the  country  are 
now  off  50  per  cent. 

The  General's  stated  desire 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Elections 

Elections  for  four  Fresh- 
men Student  Council  seats 
and  the  Student  Board  of 
Review  will  be  held  in  early 
December. 

Names  of  Freshmen  candi- 
dates must  be  submitted  to 
Bonnie  Sidran  '70  by  No- 
vember 30.  Freshmen  pri- 
mary speeches  will  be  Mon- 
day, December  4,  with  the 
primary  election  on  Tuesday, 
December  5.  Final  speeches 
on  Monday,  December  11 
will  be  followed  by  the  final 
election  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 12. 

All  candidates  for  the  Stu- 
dent Board  of  Review  must 
submit  their  names  by  De- 
cember 5.  If  a  primary  elec- 
tion is  necessary,  it  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  December 
12,  with  speeches  the  night 
before.  A  date  for  that  final 
election  is  still  to  be  decided. 


A  A  UP  Report  Supports 
Student  Role  in  Policy 

WASHINGTON  (CPS)  —  The  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  has  become  the  second  of  five  national 
organizations  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  a  joint  statement  on 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  students. 

The  statement  endorses  such  rights  as  a  student  role  in 
policy-making  and  due  process  for  students  in  disciplinary  cases. 

The  AAUP's  national  council  unanimously  endorsed  the 
statement.  Although  the  statement  still  must  be  presented  to 
the  full  AAUP  member.ship  at  a  meeting  next  April,  passage 

there  appears  likely.  The  Coun-^, 

cil  is  the  organization's  policy 


The  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Faculty  was  unable  to 
reach  a  final  formulation  of  rules  governing  demonstrations  at 
its  meeting  last  Friday,  November  17,  thus  forcing  the  continua- 
tion of  almost  three  weeks'  negotiations  between  administrators, 
faculty,  and  students  regarding  the  necessity,  specificity,  and 
severity  of  the  rules.  It  was  decided  that  the  Ad  Committee 
would  meet  again  on  Monday,  November  20,  when,  it  was 
hoped,  a  decision  would  be  reached. 

Since  the  Ad  Committee  meeting  of  Wednesday,  October 
11,  the  administration  has  intended  to  odopt  demonstration  regu- 
lations. At  that  time,  the  rules  were  referred  to  a  tripartite  Sub- 
committee on  University  Affairs.  An  article  in  the  October  25 
issue  of  the  Justice  referred  to  a  statement  by  Dean  Sgan.  a 
member  of  the  Ad  Committee,  that  the  subject  of  picketing  on 
campus  was  reviewed  because  of  the  October  1  Rabb  demon- 
stration, although  Sgan  felt  the  subject  would  have  eventually 
been  discussed  anyway. 

At  its  October  29  meeting.  Student  Council  pa.ssed  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  that  the  permis-^ 

sion  to  recruit,  previously  ex- 
tended to  the  CIA,  US  Armed 
Forces,  and  Dow  Chemical 
Company  be  rescinded  but  that 
the  administration  encourage 
these  organizations  to  partici- 
pate in  open  discussions  about 
their  role  in  the  Vietnam  war 
with  all  interested  members  of 
the  university  community. 

The  day  after  the  request 
was  issued.  President  Shachar 
met  with  Student  Council's 
Executive  Board.  At  that  time, 
the  petition  was  denied.  Sachar 
also  outlined  a  document  en- 
titled. "A  Tentative  Statement 
of  University  Policy  of  Protest 
an-1  Demonstration." 

The  "tentative  statement" 
was  formall/  issued  to  the 
Executive  Board  on  November 
1  by  the  Ad  Committee.  It  con- 
tains a  policy  manifesto  of  the 
the  rights  of  guests  invited  by 
the  University  and  four  tenta- 
tive rules,  which  specify  the 
following:  demonstrations  on 
campus  are  allowed,  but  all  ac- 
tivities which  would  disrupt 
the  activities  ot  officially  in- 
vitxKl  guests  are  prohibited; 
demonstrations  on  campus  are 
restricted  to  official  meml>ers 
of  "our  own  university  fam- 
ily"; "demonstrations  and  pic- 
keting will  be  assigned  to  ap- 
propriate? open  area.s,  never  in- 
side buildings";  demonstration 
leaders  are  responsible  "to  con- 
fer with  officials  in  the  Dean  of 
Students   office   so   that   guide- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


making  body  and  its  recom- 
mendations have  considerable 
influence  on  the  membership. 
The  Council  consists  of  30 
elected  representatives. 

In  addition  to  AAUP  and 
NSA,  the  statement  was  drafted 
by  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Colleges, 
the  National  Association  of 
Student  Personnel  Administra- 
tors, and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women's  Deans  and 
Counselors.  The  governing  body 
of  AAC  will  consider  the  state- 
ment in  January,  and  the  pol- 
icy-making bodies  of  NASPA 
and  NAWDC  will  review  it 
next  April. 

These  three  hurdles  for  the 
statement  are  considered  tough- 
er  than    NSA   and    AAUP    ap- 


Commission  Calls  Asch 
For  Tollies'  Hearings 


Timothy    Asch,    lecturer    in*- 


proval,  since  the.se  groups,  par 

ticularly  the  AAC,  were  more  !  never     been     to 

conservative  in  their  views  dur-  \  School    and    had 


the  Anthropology  Department, 
testified  Thursday,  Nov.  16  be- 
fore the  legislative  commission 
investigating  the  film  Titicut 
Follies.  He  was  summoned  to 
testify  concerning  his  connec- 
tion with  the  filming  of  Titicut 
Follies,  as  well  as  pictures  he 
had  allegedly  taken  at  the 
Fernald  School  in  Waltham, 
and  the  pictures  and  tapes  he 
had  been  taking  of  the  com- 
mission's hearings  for  several 
days. 

Asch    testified    that    he    had 

the     Fernald 
never    taken 


ing  the  drawing  up  of  the  state-  j  any  photographs  there.  There- 
ment  this  summer.  A  survey  of  I  fore,    he   could   not   have   pur- 


African  tribe  which  lives  near 
an  area  in  Uganda  where  he 
had  made  an  anthropological 
film. 

As  for  his  connection  with 
the  filming  of  Titicut  Follies, 
on  three  or  four  occasions  Mr. 
Asch  testified  he  had  assisted 
the  photographer,  John  Mar- 
shall, as  a  second  cameraman. 
However,  he  stated,  "I  assi.sted 
him  purely  as  a  personal  favor. 
I  never  had  nor  do  I  now  have 
any  interest  in  Titicut  Follies 
or  any  of  the  companies  which 
sponsored  the  film." 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Justice,  Mr.  A.sch  further  stat- 
ed. "Bridgcwater  is  not  unique, 


CHICAGO  (CPS)  —  As  if  in 
proof  of  the  assumption  that 
organized  labor  has  the  money 
and  votes,  a  kind  of  "Who's 
Who"  of  the  moderate  peace 
movement  came  to  Chicago  last 
weekend  to  talk  with  500  labor 
leaders  about  what  is  wrong 
with  the  war  and  what  should 
be  done  about  it. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the 
National  Labor  Leadership  A.s- 
sembly  for  Peace  were  Sen- 
ators Eugene  McCarthy  CD- 
Minn)  and  Vance  Hartko  (D- 
Ind),  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
and  John  Kenneth  Galhraith. 

McCarthy,  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  deciding  whether  or  not 
he  should  oppose  President 
John.son  in  the  primaries,  ar- 
gued that  the  war  is  morally 
indefensible  in  terms  of  what 
it  is  accomplishing.  He  called 
for  an  end  to  the  bombing  and 
the  start  of  a  gradual  de- 
escalation  in  Vietnam. 

Although  McCarthy's  propo- 
sals to  end  the  war  were  in  line 
with  the  usual  moderate  sug- 
gestions about  what  ^ould  be 
done,  a  growing  feeling  that 
stopping  the  bombing  will  not 
bring  peace  was  evidenced 
among  other  speakers. 

Hartke,  in  the  course  of  a 
hard  hitting  speech  that  in- 
cluded a  call  for  the  President 
to  appoint  new  advisers  "if  the 
present  people  cannot  do  the 
job,"  .said  a  bombing  pau.se 
might  not  lead  to  negotiations 
and  might  lead  to  another  es- 
calation. 

(Continued   on  Page   7) 


college  presidents  conducted  by  !  ported  to  have  been  a  member  ,  not  even  to  our  own  countr.v 


the  magazine  College  Manage 
ment  showed  that  most  of  them 
agreed  with  basic  academic 
freedoms  of  students  in  princi- 
ple but  were  less  willing  to  ap- 
prove such  practical  applica- 
tions  as  a   free   student   press 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


of  Speaker  Davoren's  staff  in 
order  to  obtain  the  pictures. 
Rather,  on  the  day  he  alleged- 
ly had  taken  the  photographs, 
he  had  been  at  the  Division  of 
Instruction  of  the  Newton 
School  System  and  had  heard 
a  lecture  on  the  II,  an  E^st 


In"  every  era  there  are  condi- 
tions which  are  intolerable. 
The  Bridgewaters  of  our  slate 
and  country  are  intolerable.  I 
came  to  the  hearings  with  the 
belief  that  they  would  repre- 
sent a  positive  step  toward  en- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


91.7 

WRRS  has  again  postponed 
its  FM  debut.  The  Gazette 
announced  the  first  broad- 
cast of  the  station  for  yester- 
day, November  20,  but  Sta- 
tion Manager  Don  Mirisch 
has  stated  that  since  fin.il  ap- 
proval from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
is  not  yet  in,  the  station  must 
postpone  going  on  the  air. 

WBRS  is  in  the  process  of 
supplying  the  FCC  with  (he 
final  information  they  need 
to  grant  approval.  Mirisch 
has  promised  all  listeners 
that  when  a  date  is  .set,  ev- 
eryone will  be  told.  The  .sta- 
tion will  broadcast  at  91. 7 
megacycles,  seven  evenings 
a  week. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


the  rights   of  an   organization 

operated  strictly  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  government  within  the 
same  fmme  of  reference  that 
one  uses  to  discuss  the  rights  of 
individuals.    A  government  or- 


Steft:  Morty  Pernick,  Ellen  Shoffer,  Thois  Courts,  Steve  Coyle  (cortoonist), 
Jon  Goge  (pholoeropher),  Noncy  Miller,  Allen  Alter,  Judy  Kcllmer,  Bobette 
Krclik,  Dovid  Homburger,  Jeff  Hyoms,  Morlou  Belyeo,  Alon  Boss,  Howord 
Ro'.rnficid,  Lee  Schlcsmgcr,  Ronnie  Lichtmon,  Gale  Fox,  Howord  Winont, 
Philip  Swcrltng,  Phil   King,  Timothy  Asch,  Judy   Lowit2. 


Freoiloni  of  Sptccli 
INol  the  Issue 

To  the  Editor: 

At  the  November  1  meeting 
to  discuss  Anti-CIA  action  at  .     _  4  j     k« 

Brandois,  a  rather  lengthy  dis-  ganization  is  /"PPort^^d  by 
cuiion  was  held  on  whether  or  taxes  and  must  therefore  op- 
nofuie  CIA  ^ould.  in  princi-  erate  within  the  limitations  of 
pie  b^  barred  from  recfiiiting  the  government.  That  is  to  say 
on  campus  While  it  was  quite  that  once  one  accepts  the  basic 
apparent  that  the  overwhelm-  Premise  that  this  country  sgov- 
jngmajority  of  students  (if  not  ernment  should  be  (regardless 
all)  present  at  the  meeting  did  of  whether  at  the  present  time 
not  support  the  current  role  of  it  is  or  is  not)  a  government 
the  CIA  and  felt  that  Brandeis  run  by  the  people  (and  I  m  as- 
students  should  openly  and  ac- 
tively express  their  repug- 
nance over  the  organization's 
activities,  the  group  seemtKi 
somewhat  divided  in  its  opin- 
ions on  the  ciuestion  of  the  ba- 
sic right  of  the  CIA  to  be  here 


suming  with  assurance  that  this 
is  generally  accepted),  then 
one  must  also  accept  the  prem- 
ise that  whatever  this  govern- 
ment  does  is  su'3ject  to  the 
sanctions  of  its  eitizens. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  re- 


B.  Formal    vestiictlont    Wkvm\    ne* 

discrimirtate  against  a  particu- 
lar elasa  of  expreBsien  Regula- 
tiona  that  may  appear  to  deal 
cnly  with  the  time,  place  and 
manner  of  speaking  m»y  never- 
thelesfl  invoWe  sutoBtantiati^o 
restriction  under  certain  eendi- 
Aitiens.  Tlsat  would  be  the  ease 
if  a  regulAtion  were  to  permii 
certain  eondtict  for  noMpoKlical 
purposes,  while  prohibiting  th« 
same  conduct  for  poKtieal  pur- 
poses. 

C.  Any  regulations  ©f  speech  con- 
tent raise  serious  constitutional 
questions.  Although  .  .  .  en« 
may  be  penalized  for  certain 
conduct  involving  speech,  the 
courts  have  consistently  re- 
quired that  any  such  regula- 
tion differentiate  sharply  and 
clearly  betwen  that  whuh  is 
permitted  and  that  which  is 
prohibited. 

If  the  Student  Council  wish- 
es to  claim  that  "free  speech 
is  a  basic  function  of  (this)  . . . 
University,"  it  would  behoove 
them  to  familiarize  themselves 


at  all.  Although  individual  rea-    sponsibility  of  earh  individual    ^jtj^  the  extent  to  which  this 


The  Wis(dom  of  Age 


sons  for  either  supporting  or  \q  determine  whether  or  not 
opposing  the  proposal  that  we  the  actions  of  the  CIA  (or  of 
do  not  allow  the  CIA  to  use  the  armed  forces  for  that  mat- 
this  campus  to  recruit  varied  ter)  are  morally  jusiifiable  and 
somewhat,  the  argument  if  he  decides  they  are  not,  to 
seemed  ultimately  to  revolve  attempt  to  stop  his  govern- 
around  the  question  of  the  ment  from  acting  in  this  unjust 
CIA's    right    to    free    speech,  ^^ay.   Let  me  draw  an  analogy. 


right  is  protected  from  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  regulation. 
It  is  our  contention  that  re- 
cruitment is  a  part  of  organiza- 
tion; that  organization  is  pro- 
tected as  a  part  of  free  speech; 
that  the  •'illegitimate"  or  "  re- 
pressive" nature  of  the  organ- 


three 


Perhaps   the  principal   lesson   to  have  emerged  from  the  Those  who  expressed  the  opin-    During  the  1930's  and  40's  the    j^ing  group  is  not  relevant  to 
D   week   hassle   over   Demonstration   Regulations  which   is   ion  that  the  CIA,  despite  its  ab-    German  people  neglected  their    their  right  of 


of    deciding    that 


free  speech;  and 
questions    of    legality 


just  now  subsiding   is  one  which  has  been  repeated  over  and   horrent  actions,  .f  «"lj|  ^e  «1-    responsibility  ...     -    --^    m^^^ -^^ 

._^^,^  .-  ,/,     ,,.,        -^A^^   lowed    to    recruit    maintained    whether   or    not    organizations    should  be  decided  by  the  courts 

over  again.  Dr.  Sachar  has  acquired  remarkably  little  wisdom  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  g^oup  of  stu-  such  as  the  Gestapo  should  anTnotUiV  university  commu- 
and  judiciousness  for  a  man  of  his  age  and  experience.  Three  dents  is  justified  in  denying  to  have  been  permitted  to  exist,  ^ity.  This  is  n«t  t«  he  fon- 
wt^^ks  ago  a  number  of  student  leaders  who  perceived  that  stu-  anyone  or  to  any  organization.  Had  they  accepted  their  re-  strued  as  an  endorsement  ef  the 
dent  opposition  to  CIA.  recruiting  was  being  twisted  into  a  the  right  to  free  speech.  Some  srponsibility,  possibly  the  in-  policies  of  the  CIA  er  the  Dow 
showdown  between  the  Administration  and  the  student  body  condemned  those  who  wished  credibly  inhuman  cruelties  per-  chemical  Conwration.  We  feel 
Show-down  between  tne  Aaminisiraiio..  ana  ine  suMieni  ixxiy  to  ban  CIA  recruitment  for  re-  formed  by  the  Gestapo  could  y^^.  nersonal  opinions  about 
made  calls  on  the  offices  of  the  Deans  and  the  President  to  seek   g^^^ting  to  the  tactics  of  their   have  been  avoided.    (I  realize    the  morality  ©f  Tperson  or  or- 

;«K*  K«   .. ..^..,".    others    asserted    that  many  may  dispute  this  an-    ggnization   (even  if  shared  by 

a    majority    of    the    university 
community)   should   not  affect 


a  postponement  of  the  C.I. A.  visit  in  order  that  there  might  be   "oppressors 

time  for  discussion  on   recruiting  and  demonstration.  For  the   that  the  means  do  not  justify    j)iogy  on*^the  grounds  that  the 

„,os.  part,  the  IXans  .istenc.dthought.uUy_  indeed   they  ■,->  ;.'j^;"ofc.t7i'r"u^urn'l^fa"n  ^^^^^  Tt^^^KTT. 

come  to  conclusions  similar  to  those  of  the  students  on  thedr  „„j^,st  means.  One  of  the  most  Nazis,  but  I   think  that   is   es- 

own  —  and  at  the  mei  ting  of  the  Administrative  Committee  convincing   argument   for    this  sentially  irrelevant;  the  under- 

they   voted   for  postponement.  Dr.   Sachar,   however,   met   the  viewpoint  was  that  a  position  lying  principle  of  the  analogy 

visiting  student  leaders  with  a  loud  display  of  bad  temper  and  of  denying   CIA  acce^  ^^^i*lt  ^^  ^ert^'inly  valid.) 

an  adamant  insistence  that  a  "conirontation  «as  inevitable."  ^'-^^ -^^t"  by^Th'os'frho  t^^reToTel^haT  if  we.T  u"l: 

that  there  was  no  point  in  postponing  the  C.l.A.  visit.  Of  coyrse,  would   apply   the  same   stand-  citizens  decide  what  our  gov- 

nothing  of  the  sort  has  proven!  to  be  the  case.  There  is  little  ards  to  recruitment  by  such  or-  ernment  (i.e.,  in  this  case,  the 

sentiment   on   campus   for  an   obstructionist   sit-in.    Many   stu-  ganizations  as  SDS,  etc.  Coun-  CJA)    is   doing    (in   our   name, 

dents  feel  that  it  would  be  immoral  and/or  tactically  unwise.   i!!,,^I5The"^nrlmTsf  thaf^r^   "^  ^7'^  is  unjustifiable  then  we 
X.    .  y  I.         J  J  J  /  44;«„  ;«  K„  4v,«  tJr^c     around   the   premise   mai   iree    must  speak  out  against  this  ac- 

Perhaps  some  have  been  dissuaded  from  sitting-in  by  the  Fres-   gp^^ch     is    not     the     ultimate 

ident's  threats  of  expulsion,  but  others  have  been  so  angered  by    standard     on     which    to    base 

his  arrogant,  dictatorial  manner  U»al  they  are  tempted  to  use   moral    judgments;    from    this 

obstructionist  tactics  for  no  other  reason  than  to  defy  hi™.  came  the  -f^^--,.^  that  ^be-    

The  Pre«?ident  maintains  that  the  purpose  of  the  proposed   are  so  blatantly  immoral  they    to  recruit  on  campus. 
new  regulations  is  to  maintain  Brandeis'  grand  nineteen  year   'h^^ve    lost    their   right    to   free 
tradition  of  freedom  of  access  to  campus.  If  that  is  so,  is  it  not 
paradoxical,  hypocritical  in  fact,  for  him  to  propose  a  regula- 
tion that  bans  persons  foreign  to  "our  own  Brandeis  commu- 
nity" from  participating   in  on-campus  demonstrations?   Like 


speech  and  that  to  allow  the 
CIA  its  free  speech  is  to  deny 
Vietnamese  peasants  (for  ex- 
ample) a  greater  right  —  the 
right  to  live.  In  addition,  many 


wise,  it  is  not  hypocritical  for  him  to  insist  on  the  freedom  of  ^^^d^'X'.t'recruiUnf  i'  more 
access  of  recruiters  and  speakers  to  Brandeis  buildings  and  ^yisi^  merely  exercising  the 
yet  deny  that  access  to  persons  wishing  to  protest  the  activities   right  of  free  speech. 

of  the  recruiters  or  speakers  in  a  peaceful,  non-obstructionist       My   contention   is  that   both 

*^  sides  are  missing  the  point.  To 

manner.  discuss  this  issue  on  the  basis 

If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  'yes    as  we  think  it   ^^  free   speech    is   absurd;   the 

to  be,  we  must  look  for  some  factors  undc-lying  the  President's   principles  of  free  speech  bear 

professed  libertarian  commitments  to  explain  his  behavior  and   abM)lulcly  no  relevance  to  the 

,.  .  II  -3  4U   4  4U     r>^..;^««4  ic  o  fir.or^.niii  man     qucstiou.  Thc  basic  issuc  IS  not 

actions.    It  IS  usually  said  that  the  President  is  a  financial  man,   ^j^^^^j^^j,    ^^    ^^^   ^^^^   ^^p^   ^j^,. 

that  his  underlying  motivation  is  always  a  cool  calculation  of  ^rves  thc  right  of  free  speech, 
the  monetary   interests  of  the  University.    Thus,  he  has  come   nor   is  it  whether  or  not  stu- 


the  right  of  such  a  person  or 
organization  to  communicate 
with  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, subject  only  to  those  reg- 
ulations of  time,  place,  and 
manner  which  are  applied  uni- 
formly to  all  such  persons  and 
organizations. 

Nathan  O.  Kaplan,  Robert  H. 
Abeles,  David  Freifrlder, 
Thomas  Hollacher,  Profes- 
sors of  Biochemistry. 
Larry  Kahan,  Irv  Givot.  Mi- 
chael Chang,  Sandra  Chasa- 
low,  Frank  Bancroft,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berk- 
eley  graduates,  now  at  Bran- 
deis. 

Palms  Up  Ccnll^^m^n 

To  the  Editor: 

Just  a  note  in  passing  re- 
garding picture  "Wakefield 
Wake"  which  appeared  in  the 
November  7th  issue  of  THE 
31  Justice  editorial  concerning  JUSTICE.  Up  until  approxi- 
the  forthcoming  visits  of  the  mately  1942  all  Americans  sa- 
ClA  and  the  Dow  Chemical  luted  the  flag  with  the  right 
Corporation  contained  several  arm  extended  and  with  the 
statements  which  demand  re-  palm  upturned.  The  only  ex- 
buttal.  Both  tJie  resolution  and  ception  to  this  were  members 
the  editorial  dismiss  free  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  those 
speech  as  an  issue  in  this  mat-  who  only  had  one  arm  or  none, 
ter,  the  former  seeking  to  dis-  To  this  day  I  can  remember 
criminate  between  "free  my  first  grade  teacher.  Miss 
speech"    and    "active    recruit-   Bannister  admonishing  "Palms 


tion  and  attempt  to  stop  it,  or 
we  shall  be  equally  guilty. 
This  is  the  only  valid  premise 
on  which  to  discuss  whether  or 
not  the  CIA  should  be  allowed 


Ronnie  Lichtman  '71 

Rrcriiilinj^;  a  First 
Aniendmeiit  Freedom 


The  Oct.  29  resolution  of  the 
Student  Council   and   the   Oct 


down  so  hard  on  potential  obstructionist  demonstrations  against  ^-ts^ave  the  right  to  decide   l^n^'.^ncTs \^o"^^^oifer f I  SLe-n'-i'lo^r'th^e^war  yet!"  Ob- 
the  C.l.A.  because  they  would  oOend  donors.    But  if  that  is  the  p"'Vhether  or  not  the  people   fl«>m  of  speech  in  the  name  of  viously,     the     gentlemen     pic- 


that  might  consequently  arise,  as  has  indeed  p«>ved  to  be  the  ^  ^^Z^^^lfS^   Zi^oTZTj^^Z^L"^. 
case?    Why  has   he  come  up  with   a  regulation   which   denies   ^f  free  speech.  tween  free  speech,   advo- 


alms    up;    we 
this.  The  basic  question  is  rath- 

.     .  .^  ..   J     4       u  ■,     er,  whether  or  not  the  people  „    ^  ^  .,,  ^     -         - 

case,  why  did  he  so  adamantly  reject  those  students  who  visit-   ^j  |,,j^  country  are  to  have  a    ^^  effort  by  an  illegitimate  and    tured  in  your  newspaper  never 

ed   him   with    suggestions   that   a   postponement   of   the    C.I. A.   voice  in  its  government.    This    i^Pressive  organization   to  ex-   had  the  good  fortune  te  have 

visit    could   altogether   avert   a    demonstration    and   difficulties  question   has,  obviously,  many    f^^^J^'^Xf ^De^.^onner' "-lii!;   ^'''  ^"""M^^V^thitonT 

.  V...  -.^A^^A  ^r^^,c^  \^  Y^fs  thn  more  far-reaching  implications    mg  aaaiiional  personnel.     The  ilrid     d )   Jacks«B 

'     Waltham 

Jii8lice  Hit 

To  the  Editor: 

Congratulations  to  the  J«s- 
tiee  on  its  coverage  of  the 
Wakefield  demonstration.  What 
a  wonderful  example  ©f  Pre- 
senting news  within  context  — 
if  "conservative"  newspapers 
would  only  learn  the  ways  of 
the    Justice,    what    a    relevant 


outsiders  the  right  to  join  in  campus  demonstrations;  a   reg-  Allow  me  to  explain  further 

ulation    which    is   hypocritical,   as   was    suggested   earlier,   but  One  distinction  that  I  have  not 

also  as  absurdly  irrelevant  as  a  regulation  barring  jet  planes  heard 
from  landing  on  the  Chapel  field?    Who  or  What  is  it  aimed  at? 


IS  that  distinction  be- 
tween a  government  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  CIA  and  an  or- 


cacy,"  "solicitation  of  funds,' 
and  "active  recruitment"  is  a 
rather  dubious  one.  Similar 
proposals  were  made  by  the  Re- 
gents, the  ex-president,  and  the 


The  four  grape  pickers  who  joined  the  one  hundred  students   ganization  such  as  SDS,  or  any    ex-chancellor   of  the  Berkeley 


that  picketed  the  Rabb  Dedication? 


other     group     of     individuals 
'working     outside     the     power 
It  seems  to  be  directed  at  tJiose  students  who,  though  they    structure.    One  cannot  discuss 

find  it  practically  irrelevant,  believe  such  a  rule  to  be  morally 
objectionable  and  feel  compelled  to  fight  it.  During  the  entire 
time  of  discussion  over  the  recruiting-demonstration  question 
the  President  has  not  only  showed  no  interest  in  averting  a 
conflict  but  has  shown  signs  of  longing  for  one  despite  the  bad 
publicity  and  loss  of  contributions  that  would  result.  Over 
the  past  few  weeks  the  argument  tliat  Dr.  Sachar  is  seeking  a 
confrontation  which  will  give  him  opportunity  to  punish  many 
students  and  thus  gain  vengeance  for  the  affront  he  suffered 
at  the  Rabb  Dedication  biis  gaintnl  increasing  currency  among 
those  students,  faculty,  and  even  administrators  who  have  been 
working  with  him.  Fortunately,  there  arc  heads  wiser  and 
more  judicious  though  much  younger  than  his  on  the  shoulders 
of  members  of  the  Administrative  Committee,  Student  Coun- 
cil, and  the  student  committees  in  charge  of  organizing  anti- 
war protest,  and  at  this  time  it  looks  as  if  a  time-wasting, 
animosity  engendering  confrontation  will  be  averted  even 
while  we  mount  a  demonstration  which  is  both  satisfying  to 
ourselves  and  an  effective  communication  of  anti-war  sentiment 
to  thc  outside  world. 


ANDOVER  SUMMER  SES- 
SIGN:  TEACHING  ASSIST- 
ANTS PROGRAM.  Open- 
ings for  Juniors  and  Seniors 
in  English,  history,  sciences, 
mathematics,  languages,  and 
art.  Assistants  work  in  tra- 
ditional and  experimental 
courses  in  six-week  enrich- 
ment program  for  able  sec- 
ondary students  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  help 
in  the  dormitory,  athletics, 
and  activities.  Write  to 
Andover  Summer  Session, 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Ma.ss.  01810  or  ask  at  OfTice 
of  Career  Planning.  A  rep- 
resentative will  be  on  cam- 
pus December  13,  starting  at 
2:30  p.m.  Application  ad- 
visable before  December  15, 
1967. 


campus  of  the  University  of 
California,  while  seeking  to 
curtail  the  latter  three  activ- 
ities. In  that  particular  dispute 
"free  speech"  was  not  the  is- 
sue, since  it  is  guaranteed  by 

both  federal  and  state  constitu-    '    .  *  i         t4ooi    *iinineue 

tions;  rather  the  issue  was  what   ?"^    "'^^"J    Political    dialogue 
types  of  speech  and  activities   ^^^""^  couldjbe. 
are  excluded  from  constitution- 
al protection. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Le- 
gal Advisory  Committee  of  the 


M.  S.  Pressman  '70 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  pho- 
tograph ej  the  Wakefield  ralUj 
in  support  o/  the  Amerurtrt 
involvement    in    Vietnam    flp- 


BoaltSchol  of  Law  (Berkeley),  ,  ^  -  ^     ^    ^^^  j.aUire 

as  expressed  in  a  memorandum  P^"'^^"  <\^  P"y*^  *'     'tLJL,\  hi/ 

to  the  Committee  on  Academic  P"^^-  "^^  ^*'"*  ^^  w^d  /not 

Freedom  of  the  Berkeley  Divi-  P^.^^^S  ^:«»"^^"^«-,  ^i    .'^h^rr- 

sion  of  the  Academic  Senate.  »!^^^i;" 

that:  tiue' 


to    present    an    "ohjeC' 
news    story    oj    the    sort 
th^t  appears  on  page  one. 


Such 


A.  RcKulntion    of   the    time    nlarp  ' ^  ' ,  ,  '     ^'a.   i  ^,,^    h^m 

and   manner   of   «pcXnfi  a ? e  ^Overage  xvould  not  hate  hecn 

generally  valid,  .  .  .  Thry  with-  merited   OS    the    rally    haa    i'^ 

Mand  constitutional  attack  lor  volved  lew  or  no  Brandeis  peO' 

two  distinct  reasons    First    they    „i^   „„,,    i,„,i    u^^„    renOVtcd   CX- 
are    entirely    indifTerent    to    the    f^^   ^'"",   """  .T       n      4^  /  .V.  nrr^ 

tensively  in  the  Boston  papers. 
We  simply  wished  to  present 
an  important  and  rather  jrnjiu" 
eninq  aspect  oj  the  ralUi  "''"^!^ 
those  papers  had  not  indiculca. 


^rent  to  the 
content  of  expression  (and  thus 
do  not  permit  censorship)  and 
second,  thty  do  not  seriously 
or  permanently  inhibit  the 
speakers  ability  to  reach  his 
audicncf. 


^Witf»~«»k. 


ir^^-«M»«> 


November  21,  1947 
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^■""Brond^js  Upward  Bound  "■^^"■■~""~ 

A  Summer  of 
Love  and  Revelation 


By  Dovid  Cersf el 


At  the  end  of  the  1966-67  academic  year  most  Brandeis 
•tudent*  and  faculty  traveled  far  away  from  campus  in 
search  of  either  gold  or  joy.  Strange  then,  that  certain  of  us 
had  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  our  lives  while  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  the  shadow  of  Louis  Brandeis'  bronze 
nose.  We  worked  as  tutors  on  the  Upward  Bound  program 
that  has  been  encamped  in  Ridgewood  for  the  past  two  sum- 
niers.  Originally  we  were  enticed  to  our  jobs  by  the  reputa- 
tion for  high  wages  and  short  hours  which  make  poverty 
programs  such  popular  summer  resting  places  for  middle 
class  college  students.  Our  expectations  proved  delusive.  In- 
evitatjle  slackers  excepted,  we  worked  double  our  official 
forty  hour  work  week.  Private  time  was  almost  non-  exist- 
ent. Always  we  were  teaching,  often  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  2  or  3  at  night. 

Formally  our  task  was  to  soup-up  the  minds  of  eighty 
high  school  seniors  and  college  freshmen-to-be  for  their  com- 
ing academic  year.  The  task  proved  difficult.  Most  of  the 
kids  came  from  notoriously  substandard  schools  of  Boston 
and  were  not  at  the  tops  of  their  classes.  That  elite  was  as- 
sumed to  be  destined  for  successful  college  careers  in  any 
case,  and  though  there  were  exceptions — including  the  sev- 
eral Upward  Bound  graduates  now  at  Brandeis  or  Harvard 
and  doing  well — few  of  our  students  had  ever  distinguished 
themselves  in  school.  However,  they  were  thought  to  have 
potential  by  the  teachers  who  had  recommended  them  to 
the  program. 

Despite  their  lackluster  academic  credentials,  some  of 
the  students  proved  to  be  well  educated.  Since  she  goes  to 
school  no  more  than  two  or  three  days  a  week  Janet  man- 
ages only  a  B  average  at  South  Boston  High  School,  but  she 
cuts  so  often  simply  because  she  prefers  reading  and  writing 
on  her  own  at  home  to  pacing  slowly  through  the  ancient 
English  and  Latin  grammars  which  provide  the  bulk  of  her 
educational  fare  at  *'Sk>uthie."  More  typical  of  the  Upward 
Bound  kids,  however,  is  Mike — also  from  Southie.  blonde 
hair  combed  back  like  Elvis*,  an  experienced  street  fighter, 
scars  around  his  eyes  from  the  punches  ("maybe  too  many,'* 
he  says  ruefully)  he's  taken.  Until  this  summer  Mike  hadn't 
read  a  book  since  seventh  grade  when  he  looked  through 
We^rt  Side  Story.  He  was  taking  the  business  curriculum 
in  preparation  for  a  career  as  a  clerk  when  the  chairman  of 
the  South  Boston  High  School  English  t)epartment  per- 
suaded htm  to  enroll  in  the  Upward  Bound  program. 

When  he  first  came  to  Brandeis  he  was  sullen  and  sus- 
picious of  us.  For  reasons  which,  he  says,  "he  hasn't  quite 
Agured  out  yet,"  he  hates  iHNnoseKuals  and  resents  authority. 
We  tutors  had  long  hair,  and  were  therefore  deviant,  and  we 
were  teachers,  therefore,  in  charge,  bosses.  But  after  a 
week  or  two  something  clicked  and  he  began  digging  us  and 
we  hin\  and  he  began  studying,  though  very  slowly  and  with 
great  pain.  One  might  hypothesize  that  the  change  can»e  be- 
cause we  proved  we  were  not  authority  figures;  that  we 
let  him  move  about  on  his  own  until  he  was  ready  to  come 
lo  us,  until  he  perceived  that  we  had  something  he  wanted 
and  he  came  to  get  it.  And  essentially  that  is  true.  If  we 
{mshed  the  kids  to  work  it  was  in  an  oblique  fashion,  by 
flooding  their  heads  with  ideas  and  hoping  that  something 
would  turn  them  on.  At  the  outset  we  didn't  order  Mike  or 
anyone  else  to  study.  It  was  only  later  that  we  exercised  thc 
privilege  of  friendships  that  had  become  intimate  and  said, 
"hell  no,  you're  not  coming  with  me  to  Dunkin  Donuts.  You 
finish  that  damn  paper.  You're  always  talking  about  all  the 
great  projects  you're  going  to  do  and  here  you  can't  finish  a  one 
page  composition  on  a  subject  you  picked  because  it  interests 
you.'* 

So  Mike  began  studying,  slowly  and  painfully  at  fir.U 
(and  at  last  also)  writing  sporadically  and  struggling  to  un- 
ravel a  madly  tangled  series  of  dependent  and  independent 
•clauses.  With  the  help  of  a  wonderful  and  patient  teacher,  at 
the  expense  of  incredible  frustration — his  face  would  be 
twisted  up  with  misery — he  succeeded.  He  wrote  in  long  and 
graceful  sentences  a  2500  word  essay  on  the  socio-political 
factors  which  make  poverty  hereditary  in  America. 

The  obvious  question:  what  motivated  Mike  and  the 
others  to  undertake  and  stick  out  the  summer  of  composition 
exercises,  algebra,  Plato,  Machiavelli,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Shakespeare,  Truman  Capote,  and  Camus,  which  was  a  ter- 
ritele  strain  on  minds  that  had  been  so  undernourished  aca- 
demically. They  did  so  l>ecause  they  liked  the  work.  Despite 
the  strain  it  was  often  satisfying.  And  it  was  Revelation.  At 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years  old  they  brought  a  remarkable 
naivete  to  the  questions  in  which  we  who  went  to  super  high 
schools  in  New  York  and  have  grown  up  in  homes  with  pri- 
vate libraries  have  been  long  immersed.  They  had  not  asked 
t>efore,"  why  do   ideal  societies 

fail?  Who  am  I?  Why  do  blacks  Americans  live  among  rats  and 
and  whites  hate  each  other?  roaches  under  roofs  of  rotting, 
What's  wrong  in  Vietnam?  falling  plaster  and  what  are 
Why  do  I  and  millions  of  other   we  going  to  do  about  it?  What 


do   I  owe   my   parents?    God? 
(who)? 

And  they  stayed  for  love. 
One  kid  wrote  during  the  last 
days  of  the  summer,  "I  feel  not 
tearful  (sic)  because  I'm  leav- 
ing behind  a  place  as  beautiful 
as  this  but  because  I  will  be 
separated  from  such  a  wonder- 
ful and  understanding  group  .  . 
You  'turkeys'  posess  qualities, 
virtues  and  idioscyncrasies 
(hair  styles)  that  I  never  knew 
existed  in  people  .  .  .  For  be- 
ing our  friends  when  things 
got  rough  we  love  you." 

By  now  it  should  be  clear 
why  the  summer  was  a  deeply 
satisfying  experience  for  the 
tutors;  we  were  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  that  love — as  mushy 
as  its  expression  may  now 
seem  —  we  thrilled  at  the 
chance  to  receive  and  return 
it.  And  we  were  caught  up  in 
the  excitement  generated  by 
those  minds  Which  we  liad 
turned  on.  But  there  is  another 
answer  to  the  question  "why 
did  they  come  and  why  did 
they  stay"  and  that  answer 
will  bring  us  down  off  the 
clouds.  To  point  to  the  experi- 
ence of  love  and  intellectual 
excitement  does  not  provide 
satisfactory  explanation  for  it 
was  offset,  in  part,  by  many 
moments  of  frustration,  bore- 
dom, homesickness  and  fear  of 
failure.  In  great  measure  the 
students  came  and  stayed  be- 
cause they  want  to  get  out  of 
Southie,  or  Roxbury,  or  Dor- 
chester. It  always  comes  as  a 
surprise    to    us — perhaps    be- 
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IF  YOU  ARE  CONCERNED  ABOUT  I^D, 
DON'T  MISS  THIS  TV  DEBATE! 

LSD:  LETTVIN  vs.  LEARY 

Timothy  Lcavy,  the  high  priest  of  LSD 

clashes  with 

M.  I.  T.  Scientist,  Prof.  Jerome  I^ttvin 

SHOWN  FOUR  TIMES  ON  WGBH-TV 

CHANNEL  2 

Nov.  20  at  9  p.m. 
^  Nov.  22  at  9  p.m. 

Nov.  23  at  8:30  p.m. 
Nov.  26  at  6:30  p.m. 


RESULTS  OF  THE 

STUDENT  OPINION  POLL 

ON  THE   WAR  IN 

VIETNAM: 

Total  return  1,359 

74%  of  the  under- 
graduates 
Total  opposed  to  war  .  1,2#7 

89.5  %  of  total  return 
Total  not  opposed  to 

war 118 

8.7  %  of  total  return 
Total  opposed   to  war 
and  willing  to  work 
in  support  of  this 

view  888 

65.5%  of  total  return 
Total  opposed  to  war 
and  not  willing  to 

work    249 

18.4%  of  total  return 
Total   not   opposed   to 
war  and  willing  to 

work    44 

3.25  %  of  total  return 

Total  abstentions  34 

2.5  %  of  total  return 
Total  willing  to  work 
of  total  opposed 
73%  of  total  return 
Most  prevalent  comments 
written    on    the    ballots:    1) 
Some    people    who    oppose 
war  were  not  willing  to  en- 
gage in  violence  or  civil  de- 
fense.   2)    Many  people  felt 
they  were  unable  to  express 
their  views  in  the  question- 
naire's polarized  and  ambig- 
uous terms. 


cause  in  ttieir  pride  they  do  not 
admit  it — that  the  poor  hate 
their  miserable  flats,  hate  the 
rats,  roaches,  and  filth.  That 
they  do  not  find  the  hotness 
and  color  of  the  ghetto  roman- 
tic. That  they  would  love  to 
have  a  KLH  and  a  Mustang 
and  that  they  think  the  sub- 
urbs are  beautiful  and  would 
like  to  live  in  them. 

And  so  we  middle  class  stu- 
dents who  work  on  Upward 
Bound  and  get  so  much  satis- 
faction from  doing  so  wonder 
whether  the  end  result  of  our 
work  will  be  to  take  the  most 
vital  youth  away  from  the  poor 
communities  by  giving  them 
the  skills  and  opportunities 
they  need  to  make  their  escape 
with  the  consequence  that  the 
communities  shall  be  left  more 
depressed  than  ever.  The  obvi- 
ous answer  is  yes.  It  is  the 
answer  given  by  the  half  dozen 
kids,  both  black  and  white 
(the  program  was  half  and 
half),  who  became  aware  of 
the  problem  during  the  sum- 
mer. Some  suggested  that  after 
graduation  from  college  they 
might  return  to  their  commu- 
nities as  social  workers.  In  that 
case,  however,  they  will  be 
nine  to  fivers  living  outside 
of  the  community,  insulated 
from  its  pain  and  stifled  by  the 
absurd  work  load  and  bureauc- 
racy of  the  welfare  agencies. 
Likewise  if  they  return  to 
teach  in  the  schools. 

Or  so  it  would  seem.  But  I 
am  not  so  certain.  Very  likely 
if  they  do  return  it  will  be  as 
social  worker  or  teachers  (the 
only  alternatives  are  clerking 
and  factory  work)  but  there  is 
more  opportunity  for  signifi- 
cant work  within  those  institu- 
tions than  the  narrow  model 
described  above  would  indi- 
cate. Thus,  the  English  teacher 
who  encouraged  Mike  to  en- 
roll in  Upward  Bound  is  cur- 
rently introducing  modern 
techniques  of  teaching  litera- 
ture in  South  Boston  High. 
OEO  action  centers  there  are 
organizing  food  co-operatives 
which  are  forcing  down  the  lo- 
cally inflated  shop  prices. 

During  the  summer  an  Up- 
ward Bound  instructor  from 
Roxbury  told  me  that  many  of 
the  most  effective  organizers 
in  her  community  were  black 
drop-outs  or  graduates  of  Ivy 


Colleges.  I  hope  that  a  similar 
return  shall  occur  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  whites  who  are  just 
beginning  to  be  offered  the  en- 
ticements that  prestige  schools, 
anxious  to  number  a  few  Ne- 
groes among  their  student 
body,  have  been  extending  to 
a  tiny  elite  of  black  high  school 
whizzes  for  some  time. 

There  is  an  obvious  reasoa 
why  the  blacks  go  back.  They 
are  comfortable  among  people 
of  their  own  color.  "I  love  to 
go  into  Roxbury  and  feel  the 
black  people  all  around  me." 
an  Upward  Bound  student  told 
me.  But  there  is  another  reason 
why  they  return  and  it  applies 
equally  to  whites.  I  do  not 
understand  it  well,  and  can  not 
analyze  it,  only  hint  at  it.  Per- 
haps you  will  know  intuitively 
what  I  mean.  During  the  sum- 
mer we  tutors  felt  a  strength 
of  community,  vibrancy  or 
sensuality  (and  I  do  not  mean 
sexuality;  they  are  as  repres- 
sed as  we  and  the  girls  even 
more  so,  still  believing,  as  they 
do,  in  the  holiness  of  virginity) 
that  so  often  seems  missing  at 
depressed  Brandeis  and  in  our 
home  communities  that  are 
barren  despite  their  riches.  It 
is  for  that  wealth  and  in  spite 
of  the  harshness  of  life  of  a 
poverty  stricken  community 
that  the  Upward  Bound  kids 
will  return  to  Roxbury  and 
Southie  to  live  and  work. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF 

EDUCATION   OF 

COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 

invites  y»M 
t«  meet  with  its  repcesentotivet 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Wells 

Director 
Student  Information  Center 

•nd 

Miss  Violet  Denison 

Associate  Admissions  Officer 

Tuesdoy,  December  5,  1967 

2:00  p.ni.-S:0O  p.m. 

t«  discuss  the  programs  offered  by 
Teochcrs  Colleqc  in  Elementary,  Sec- 
ondory,  and  College  Teacbinq,  and 
allied  fields  (e.g..  Administration, 
Psycholoqy,  Speech  Pathology,  Guid- 
ance, and  Nursing  Educaiton). 

Appointments  May   Be   Made  Through 

the  Brondeis  University  Office 

of  Coreer  Planning 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


on 


DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomslress   on    Premises   for 
ZIPPER  SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriiiiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbank   Plozo 


LOOKINC  FOR  A  CHALLENGE? 

WORK  IN  ISRAEL 

If  you  ore  between   18  ond  30,  Isroel  offers  you  o  rewording  evpertence 


SHERUT  LA'AM 
Volunfeer  Service  Corps  for  Isroel 

ONE   YEAR 

If  you  ore  o  professionol,  college  groduote  or 
undergroduof-e,  you  ore  needed  as  o  teocher, 
instructor,  tutor,  technicion,  nurse,  sociol 
worker,  to  work  with  new  immigronts  in  devel- 
opment oreos  or  in  kibbutxim,  or  simply  to  live 
OS  on  integrol  port  of  kibbutz  life. 

ORIENTATION   AND  ULPAN 
Knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  not  essentiol.    Before 
deporture  tkef«  will  be  one  week  of  orientation 
to  bo  continued  with   o   tkree-montb   Ulpon   of 
intensive  Hebrew  study  in   Isroel. 

COST 

$670  round-trip  fore,  plus  orientation  costs. 

NEXT  DEPARTURES 
July  ond  September  196B 


V.I.P. 
Volunteers  for  Isroel  Program 

SIX   MONTH   ASSIGNMENT   IN 
AGRICULTURE    AND   DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS   IN   THE   NEW    ISRAEL 

A  sin-month  experience  in  o  Kibbutz  or  Moshov 
with  the  possibility  of  short-term  assignments  in 
development   oreos  ond   public    service   project. 

HEBREW   CLASSES.   LECTURES,   SEMINARS 
You    will    be    offered    o    variety    of    enriching, 
educational  progroms  to  bring  you  closer  to  the 
people  and  land  of  Isroel. 

COST 

$535  round-trip  fore. 

NEXT   DEPARTURES 

November  28,   1967;  February  5,   1968 


Limited  number  of  portial  loons  ovoiloble 

SHERUT  LA'AM— V.I.P.,  298  Horvord  St.,  Combridge,  Moss.  02139,  Tel.  876  0092 

For  odditionol   informotion  contoct: 

SHERUT  LA'AM  -  V.I.P.,  298  Horvord  St..  Cambridge,  Moss.  02139  —Tel.  876-0092 
I    wont  to   ioin  SHERUT   LA'AM  VIP. 

Pleose  send  me  D    ^O'C  informotion  D    Applicotion  forms 
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Artistic  Seitz 

More  Rose  Buds 


The  man  in  charge  of  the 
Rose  Art  Museum  is  an  artist 
who  "got  too  interested  in  art 
to  paint,"  a  man  who  went 
through  World  War  II  as  an 
*'ersatz  engineer,"  a  director 
who  makes  no  bones  about  the 
fact  that  "student  work  is  not 
good  enough"  for  the  Brandeis 
museum.  "The  museum  is  not, 
by  definition,  a  place  for  stu- 
dent art.  Our  role  is  to  show 
the  best  possible  art  of  all 
countries  and  all  periods.  .  .  ." 
This,  in  the  words  of  William 
C.  Seitz,  director  of  the  Rose 
Art  Museum,  is  both  "educa- 
tional and  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure." 

At  the  time  of  this  interview 
Mr.  Seitz  had  just  returned 
from  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  where 
he  set  up  the  American  Exhi- 
bition for  the  IX  Bienal  de  Sao 
Paulo,  one  of  the  two  major 
world  art  exhibitions.  Mr.  Seitz 
was  chosen  to  gather  the  Amer- 
ican Exhibition,  making  Bran- 
deis the  first  university  to  be 
so  honored. 

Rose  to  House  Exhibit 

The  exhibition  will  appear  in 
the  United  States  only  at  the 
Rose    Art    Museum,    where    it 

Tntramurals 

(Continued  from  page  eight) 

giving  the  Biochems  the  vic- 
tory. The  BioChems  will  meet 
the  winner  of  the  Fighting 
Irish-Chodes  game  for  the 
championship  of  A  League. 

Mother  Bay  State  won  B 
League  going  undefeated  for 
the  season  at  7-0-2,  and  they 
will  meet  the  fourth  place 
Bear's  Boys  in  a  semifinal 
game.  

etc  M«dlum  Point  194 


•tC  Fln«  Point  W 


%Q. 


Despite 

fiendish  torture 

dynamic  BiC  Duo 

writes  first  time, 

every  time! 

Bic's  rugged  pair  of 
Jtick  pens  wins  again 
in  unending  war 
against  ball-point 
$Vip,  clog  and  smear. 
Despite  honible 
punishment  by  mad 
scientists,  Bic  still     | 
Writes  first  time,  every 
time.  And  no  wonder. 
»ic's  *'Dyamite"  Ball 
'x&  the  hardest  metal 
made,  encased  in  a 
'^olid  brass  nose  cone. 
Will  not  skip,  clog 
or  smear  no  matter 
what  devilish  abuse 
is  devised  for  them 
by  sadistic  students. 
Get  the  dynamic 
Die  Duo  at  your 
campus  store  now. 

VVATERMANBIC  PEN  CORP. 
MILFORO.  CONN. 
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B     JUDITH  LOWITZ  . 

will  be  displayed  from  Febru-  Jalks   or   le^^ 

ary   19  to  March  31.   It  is    m  f  "f  "i^.T^^^^^  revived. 

Mr.    Seitz's   words,   "gargantu-  this  Pr3^i^^f./S"'is  firmly  that 

an."  and  he  is  presently  con-  ^ut  Mr^  Seitz  feels  nr^^ 

sidering  where  and  how  it  will  ^^...^^^^^^^.-il?^  both  the  art 
be  distributed  at  the  various  IJ^^^uiUve  f ^^^  the  s^"^'"*^" 
exhibition  sites  on  campus.  ^^    SeiU  has  himself  taught 

This  lack  of  space,  however,       '    ^rse   at   Brandeis.    Before 
is   Mr.   Seitz's   only   complaint  »  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  a  Profes- 

about  Rose  Art  Museum.  He  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^  Princeton,  and, 
judges   a    museum    by    asking,  Curator  of  Painting  and 

••Does  a  work  of  art  look  good  g  j '  ^^re  Exhibition  at  the 
there?  •Things,"  he  says,  -look  ^^^^^^  ^f  Modern  Art.  He  left 
good  at  the  Rose  Art  Museum.  ^^^  \ot\l  because  of  the 
The  museum's  permanent  col-  ^^Q^j^t  of  time  demanded  by 
lection  includes  "one  of  the  ..py^jijcity  and  social  activities, 
most  important  collections  of  ^  Y\\ie  the  University  atmos- 
twentieth   century    art    of^any      j^  ^^    j  ^^^t  to  think,  write 


A  Doft  Show 


Sarah's  Falstaff 


.Rena  Fruchter 


university  museum,"  and  Seitz 
notes  that  he  would  like  to  find 
more  room  to  display  it. 

"You  Should  React" 

Mr.   Seitz   is  eager   to  com 


occasionally    teach.     This^  was 
impossible  in  New  York. 

But  Mr.  Seitz  has  not  been 
able  to  count  on  complete  re- 
treat at  Brandeis.  Next  spring, 


mu'nlcafe^^^with    stu^dents   about  he  ^1    ^^   t-eling   U^^^^ 
the  Museum  —  "the  more,"  he  Canada  selecting  art  for  a  La 
says,  "the  better."  About  Jus-  nadian  exhibition. 
tice  reviews  of  museum  exhib-  His.  writings  include  IThe  Re- 
its,   for  instance,   he  said   em-  sponsive    Eye     t^/au^«    Monet, 
phatically  "you  should  react."  Art  la-ael,  and  other  books  as 
In   the   past   there   have    been  well  as  a  great  many  articles. 


It  is  a  fact  that  Verdi  used  to  complain  of  the  existence  o! 
too  much  singing  in  opera!  There  is,  of  course,  great  temptation 
to  pounce  on  a  few  statements  and  little  bits  of  quotations  and 
use  them  to  develop  great  and  meaningful  theories  about  Ver- 
di's compositional  techniques.  One  may  ignore  his  accusation, 
but  its  occurrence  at  the  time  Verdi  and  Boito  were  still  in  the 
discussion  stage  can  only  help  to  reinforce  the  belief  that  the 
mastery  with  which  plot,  and  vocal  and  orchestral  roles  are  in- 
corporated was  far  from  an  •'accident"  of  genius,  and  that  the 
subtlety  and  refinement  of  the  orchestra  were  caused  only  ia 
part  by  Verdi's  mature  development  as  an  instrumental  co«i- 

^^^^It  takes  only  one  hearing  of  Falstaff  to  become  aware  of 
the  numerous  mechanisms  operating  simultaneously,  but  subse- 
auent  hearings  bring  forth  the  most  extraordinary  nuances. 
Sections  which,  on  a  superficial  level,  are  well-oiled  contriv- 
ances, have  at  their  foundation  a  large  store  of  dignity  There  is 
little  reason  for  the  scene  in  which  the  immensely  fat  Falstaff 
is  first  hidden  onstage,  then  stuffed  into  a  laundry  bas^ket  and 
nearly  smothered  in  dirty  clothes,  then  tossed  into  the  river 
while  all  concerned  sing  on,  to  be  anything  but  slapstick.  But 
Verdi  has  managed  to  avoid  the  slapstick,  not  just  in  one  ab- 
surd scene  but  everywhere,  by  a  tight  dramatic  action  and  an 
l^onomv  of  orchestral  story-telling.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  sav  that  in  effect,  we  are  given  the  opera  twice  --  once  vis- 
ually and  once  orchestrally.  each  wholly  capable  of  complete 
independence.  


Coode  and  Fine 


S.  0.  Chamber  Series 


By  MICHAEL  FRIEDMANN  u     r-     ^     t^ 

''^''^Z^^^'^^^.  — ers  oyheBo^n  Symplon,  Orc^^^^^^^^^  negH; 

Vitality  in  their  efforts  under  Leinsdorf  v^^'-e.  "^^^^^jy  "l^f/o    JoX  *JyPsy  finale  of  Brahms'  G 
passages  of  Haydn's  G  Major  Trio  for  flute,  violin,  and  cello,  to  tne  gypsy  nndie  u 

Minor  Piano  Quartet.  *  ,  ^*  4u^  T»cn    c^^rv^d  as  first  violinist  in  the  Haydn,  the 

Joseph  Silverstein,  concert  master  of  the  ^p?,  served  as  nrsiv^^^       Silverstein's  insights 
Brahms  and  Martinu's  Nonet  as  well  as  conductor  of  Varese  s  ^^//^^^^•^/i;^^^^^^^^  If  ^  conduc- 

Cenor  BoroeS  i  tor.  He  knew  all  of  the  scores 

«pvi-w>  w  thoroughly  and  played  his  vio- 

lin part  with  complete  con- 
sciousness of  its  contrapuntal 
meaning  as  well  as  a  fine  feel- 
ing for  the  larger  motion  of  the 
music.  Silverstein's  skills  are 
unfortunately  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  variety  in  tonal  quality 
and  attack.  That  silky,  rounded 
sound  never  seemed  to  change 
qualitatively  throughout  the 
concert. 

The  opening  Haydn  featured 

unusually    relaxed,     yet    clear 

I  playing   from    Doriot    Anthony 


A  Stranger 


Kick  Rabkin 


On  a  recent  Wednesday  eve-  Jorge  Luis  Borges  will  be  Pre- 
ning.  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  the  sented  at  8:30  in  Sanders  Audi- 
Argentinian  short  story  writer  torium  of  Memorial  Hall.  1 
and  essayist,  recipient  of  the  was  unfanii  lar  with  the  ocalc 
International  Publishers  Prize,  of  Memorial  Hall  and  called  to 
was  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  Har-   a  passing  stranger.  The  strang- 

vard's  Fogg  Art  Museum  con-   er  offered  his  instructions  m  J  ,  piaying   irom    j^uhui    i-v.ivii^.*j 
cerning  the  "Riddle  of  Poetry."   heavy  Spanish  accent.  Through  ,£)^yer,    flutist.    Mrs.    Dwyer's 
Borges  serves  this  year  as  the  my    mind    flashed    the   thought  |  pi^j-asing   was   always   straight- 
Charles    Eliot    Norton    Profes-   that   the   stranger   was   Borges   ^^^^^^^^-a      vM     it     ronsistenlb 
sor  of  Poetry  at  Harvard  Col-  himself. 

lege.  I  walked  with  him  towards 

A  sign  hastily  posted  on  the  Memorial  Hall,  thinking:  "My 
door  of  the  Fogg  that  evening  present  situation  is  not  unlike 
read,  •'The  Charles  Eliot  Nor-  a  Borges  story.  The  stranger  is 
ton  Lecture  to  be  delivered  by  walking  with  me  and  we  are 

talking  about  the  coming  lec- 
ture. He  is  expounding  the  dif- 
ference   between     poetry    and 


ENSEAABLES 
of  the 
BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

^resented  in  cooperotion  with  the 
New  England  Conservotory 

JORDAN 
HALL 

Mon.,  Dec.  4,  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

STRING  TRIO 


'forward,     yet     it     consistently 
avoided  pedestrian  cliches. 

Varese's  Octandre  continues 
to  impress.  Silverstein  led  a 
highly  coherent  performance 
with  a  clear  sense  of  large 
goals.  A  situation  in  which  the 
players  would  have  listened  to 
each  other  rather  than  follow- 
ing the  baton  might  have  pro 


labor.  In  poetry  the  ideas  come   duced  an  even  more   desirable 
from  the  words  whereas  in  la- 
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with  Richord  Goode,  Pionist 

MOZART — Piono   Quortet   in   E- 

flot  K.  493 
MARTINU — Two    Modrigols    for 

Violin  ond  Violo 
BRAHMS — Piono  Trio  in  B  Mo- 
jor  Op  8 

Tickets  (eoch  concert) 

$1,50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5 

JORDAN   HALL 

BOX  OFFICE 

30  Goinsborouah  Street,  Boston 

Tei.  536-2412 


bor  the  words  come  from  the 
ideas.  He  tells  me  that  the  only 
metaphors  that   are    alive   and 
vital  are  dead  metaphors.  That 
J  is,    overused   and    cliched.   The 
I    stranger  is  indeed  a  insightful 
and    learned    man.    He    quotes 
from     Homer,     Plato,     Ovid, 
James,    Cervantes    and    Joyce. 
History    is    a    nightmare    from 
which   he   struggles  to   awake. 
He  reminds  me  of  Brown.   To 
find  a  way  out.  Out  of  Plato's 
cave,   out  of  Sigmund   Sopho- 
cles' Oedipal  grip.  The  poem  as 
the  way   out.   Dead   metaphors 
are  not   labor   but   love.   I   ar- 
rive at  Sanders  Auditorium  of 
Memorial  Hall  and  take  a  seat 
next   to   the   interesting   stran- 
ger Borges  walks  onto  the  plat- 
form   and    begins    his   lecture. 
After    a    few    words   I   realize 
that   his   lecture    is    the    same, 
verbatum,  as  the  monologue  of 
the  stranger.  I  look  to  my  left, 
where  the  stranger  was  sitting, 
and  he   has  disappeared,  van- 
ished." 

My  reverie  ended  as  I  ar- 
rived at  Sanders  Auditorium  of 
Memorial  Hall.  A  dark  man 
walked  out  onto  the  platform 
and  began  to  speak  in  a  heavy 
Spanish  accent.  He  was  the 
stranger. 

The  dark  stranger  introduced 
Jorge  Luis  Borges. 


result. 

Martinu's  Nonet,  which 
closed  the  first  half,  ambled 
along  pleasantly  in  its  folk- 
Slavic  way.  The  performance 
was  relaxed  enough  and  rhyth- 
mically "with  it." 

The  second  half  of  the  con- 
cert   was    that    monumental 
Brahms'  chamber  work,  The  G 
Minor    Piano     Quartet.     When 
one's   Brahmsian   ears   are   on, 
music  like  this  justifies  its  phi- 
losophical   overstatement    with 
genuine     structural     profundi- 
ties.   Richard    Goode,    pianist, 
joined    Silverstein,    violinist 
Burton   Fine,  and  cellist  Jules 
Eskin  in  a  powerful  rendition. 
Mr.  Goode,  recently  a  student 
of  Rudolf  Serkin,  is  a  remark- 
able  musician.   The   closed   lid 
of  the  Steinway  did  not  make 
for  colorful  pianism,  but  Goode 
had  something  better  to  ofTer: 
a  completely  satisfying  concep- 
tion of  the  complexities  of  the 
music  as  well  as  the  personality 
to   project  this   comprehension 
in   all  four  movements  of  the 
quartet.   In    addition,    the   per- 
suasive technique  made  the  fast 
tempo  of  the  last  movement  en- 
tirely   convincing.    The    string 
players,    especially    Mr.    Fine, 
had  a  tendency  to  drop  the  line 
after  its  high  point.  However, 
Goode's  control  of  linear  ten- 
sion was  more  than  compensa 


smi 


i 


•  e,-  ^^.^^^.  e,^^-  siuii  was  more  man  compensa- 
Senor  Borges,  smiling  the  tory,  and  the  ensemble  played 
...nle  of  consunrtptive  joy  with  a  precision  that  was  born, 
through  the  introduction  de-  not  out  of  efficiency,  but  out  of 
livercd  his  lecture  sitting  down.  Uk-  inner  compulsions  of  the 
(CoiLtiBued  on  page  six)       ' '- 


music. 


It  is  obvious   that   the  most 
basic   quality    essential   to  any 
performance    of    Falstaff    is    a 
skillful  assemblance  of  all  the 
diverse    elements.    There   is   a 
particular    need    for    technical 
perfection  and  expert  staging, 
in  many  instances  much  more 
so  than  in  any  other  Verdi  op- 
era.   The    Boston    Opera    Com- 
pany   production,    with    Sarah 
Caldwell  as  director  and  con- 
ductor, met  all  the  demands  of 
Falstaff     in    terms    of    purely 
physical   coordination.  The  ac- 
tion   onstage    and     interaction 
among     the     characters     were 
flawless,  and  the  cast  was  free 
to  meet  the  musical  challenges. 
It  beeomes  trite  to  say  that  the 
"arias"  (in  the  traditional  "ca- 
denzas   and    arpeggios"    state- 
ment)  were   all  excellent,  but 
there   is   no  way    out  —  they 
were!  The  strong  moments  wer5 
provided  in  the  last  act  by  Ca- 
role Bogard  as  Nannetta  and  by 
Peter  Glossop  as  Sir  John  Ful- 
s-taff    (in   his   aria    after   being 
fished  out  of  the  Thames,  inci- 
dentally).   Mr.   Glossop  was  a 
strong    and    efTective    Falsi iifT, 
not   only    because   of  the  rich- 
ness    and     versatility     of     his 
voice,  but  because  of  his  abil- 
ity   as    an    actor.    The   opening 
scene     with      James     Billings 
(Bardolph)  and  Charles  Kochn 
(Pistol),  and  the  duet  in  which 
Ford    (played   by    Robert  Hed- 
lund)  thinks  he  has  discovered 
his  wife's  infidelity,  were  mem- 
orable. Other   members  of  1he 
cast    were    Ray     Arbizu     (Dr. 
Caius),  Beverly   Bower    (Alice 
Ford),  Margaret  Yauger   (Meg 
Page),   Betty  Allen    (substitut- 
ing for  Eunice  Alberts   in  the 
Tuesday   night  performance  of 
Dame  Quickly),  and  Anastnsi- 
os    Vrenios    (Fenton);   and    all 
provided     performances    rang- 
ing from  good  to  excellent. 

In  terms  of  characterization, 
most  of  the  work  was  efTective 
and  believable.  There  wore, 
however,  some  difficult  mo- 
ments during  scenes  involving 
Meg,  Nannetta,  Alice,  ^nd 
Dame  Quickly.  There  was  noted 
contrast  between  their  scenes 
and  those  involving  Ford  and 
his  "4,ang."  Both  Meg  and 
Dame  Quickly  seemed  unsure 
of  their  roles,  and  Meg  was 
often  self-conscious  onstage, 
while  Dame  Quickly  lacked  a 
certain  expressiveness  in  her 
voice  and  motions. 

The  orchestra,  conducted  by 
Sarah  Caldwell,  was  quite 
good,  and  was  conducted  with 
as  much  variety,  excitement, 
and  dynamic  contrast  as  Verdi 
requires.  Some  points  of  artic- 
ulation and  figures  of  orna- 
mentation seemed  to  have  been 
lost,  but  this  might  well  have 
been  the  fault  of  this  review- 
er's being  seated  under  the  bal- 
cony, where  the  sound  is  often 
muffled,  than  of  any  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  orchestra. 

A  final  note  on  the  sets, 
which  were  imaginatively  de- 
signed by  Oliver  Smith.  The 
revolving  set,  which  was  kept 
in  profile  position  for  many 
scenes,  was  well  suited  to  ac- 
commodate the  two  brigades — 
Alice  Ford's  and  her  hus- 
band's, and  made  for  conven- 
ient tranformatioii  to  and  fro"* 
thj  Garter  Inn, 
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A  Deft  Show 

Odets 

By  DICK  GOLDBERG 

**1  got  a  yen  for  her  and  I 
don't  mean  a  Chinee  com, 
says  Moe  Axelrod  in  Clifford 
Odets'  Awake  and  Sing,  now 
through  December  3,  at  the 
Charles  Playhouse.  By  far, 
his  is  not  the  only  bit  of  dia- 
logue delivered  in  the  strange 
slang  of  the  American  Thirties. 
There  is  talk  of  heebie-jeebies, 
putting  *'a  pudding  on  yoiir 
nose,"  and  even  a  "Hows 
your  whiskers?"  But  what 
would  sound  corny  and  embar- 
rassingly dated  in  a  Holly- 
wood gangster  flick  only  adds 
to  the  charm  and  warmth  of 
this  play. 

And    it    is    the    charm    and 
warmth,  those  qualities  which 
Odets  used  to  the  best  dramat- 
ic advantage,  that  the  Charles 
players  have  incorporated  into 
their    current    production. 
Awake   and    Sing   is   basically 
the    story    of    the    two    post- 
adolescent  children  of  a  strug- 
gling Depression  family.     The 
boy,  Ralph,  is  filled  with  en- 
ergy not  unlike  that  of  a  young, 
dynamic    playwright's.     His 
struggle    is    mainly    with    nis 
mother,    Bessie,    who,    as    the 
sovereign  of  the  home,  thwarts 
his   romance   with   a    girl   she 
finds  too  poor  to  do  him  any 
good.   The   daughter's  story  is 
even  more  of  a  cliche;  because 
of    a    pre-marital    pregnancy, 
she  is  forced  into  a  marriage 
with  an  immigrant  who,     tor 
only  three  years  in  the  country 
.  .  .  speaks  very  nice."  But  it  is 
within    the    context    of    these 
cliches  that   Odets  conjures  a 
story  not  only  about  real  hu- 
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man  beings  but  also  about  a 
struggling  America.  In  no  way 
does  the  Charles  production  vi- 
olate any  of  the  truth  of  these 
"cliches";  no  mocking  direc- 
torial or  acting  comment  is 
made  or  implied  in  its  honest 
playing  of  Odets'  drawn-from- 
life  play. 

The    characters    that    Odets 
created   for   Awake   and    Sing 
are  among  the  most  intriguing 
ones  he   ever  wrote,  and  the 
plot  of  the  play  requires  that 
both    the    director    and   actors 
carefully     choose     how     they 
should  be  played.  As  to  the  first 
quality — the  creation  of  inter- 
esting   stage  -  people  —  the 
Charles  company  is  unusually 
successful.     There     is     not     a 
weak-sister  on  stage  at  any  mo- 
ment, though  one  may  question 
the  conviction  with  Which  the 
son,  Ralph,  (played  by  Al  Pa- 
cino)   and  the  daughter,  Hen- 
nie,     (Lynn    Milgrim)     ap- 
proached their  roles.  But  as  to 
the    problem    of    making    the 
characters    fit    the    play,    the 
company  is  only  fifty  per  cent 
successful. 

Eda  Reiss  Merin's  portrayal 
of  the  mother,  Bessie  Berger, 
is  a  brilliant,  forceful  picture 
of   a    Jewish   shrew.   Unfortu- 
nately,   Odets'    play    not   only 
calls    for    a    domineering    and 
powerful  woman  (as  evidenced 
by  her  insistence  that  her  son 
marry  well,  and  her  own  ad- 
mission   that,    "Here    I'm    not 
only  the  mother  but  also  the 
father,")   but  one  whose  love 
and    self-sacrifice    have    made 
her  home,  if  not  a  place  of  joy, 


at  least  one  of  hope;  Miss  Mer- 
in  evokes  no  hope. 

Perhaps    the    most    serious 
flaw  in  the  character- interpre- 
tation comes  in  the  relationship 
of  Hennie  with  the  man  she  fi- 
nally runs  off  with,  Moe  Axel- 
rod,  the  family's  star  boarder. 
The  lovers'  flight,  which  should 
be   one   of   the   strongest   mo- 
ments in  the  play,  turns  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  baffling  at 
the  Charles.  What  is  likely  the 
most  difficult  scene  in  the  play 
to  make  believable,  the  Charles 
makes   impossible.    Again,   tne 
problem  can  be  traced  to  hav- 
ing   conceived    the    characters 
not  in  terms  of  the  entire  play. 
A  fine  example  of  the  antith- 
esis of  this  phenomenon  can  be 
found  in  Will  Lee's  creation  of 
Jacob.    Odets  called  his  char- 
acter   a    "sentimental    idealist 
with  no  power  to  turn  ideal  in- 
to  action";   but   Lee   sees   be- 
yond the  author's  near-sighted 
conception,     and     beautifully 
plays  his  character's  dramatic 
action.  He  is  not  only  an  ab- 
straction of  the  Thirties  Marx- 
ist but  also  a  believable  per- 
sonage of  Odets'  play. 

Except  for  the  misconception 
of  characters,  Michael  Murray's 
direction  is  sure,  and  he  well 
handles  the  problem  of  doing 
an  intimate,  realistic  play  on  a 
three-quarters  thrust  stage.  The 
set,    designed    by    Brandeisian 
Richard  Kerry,   is  so   genuine 
to  the  mood  of  the  play  and 
period  that  it  hardly  seems  a 
stage  set  at  all.    As  with  the 
writing  and  most  of  the  acting, 
it  helps  to  create  a  powerful 
and  moving  play. 


Up  with  Brother 

^_— ^..  Dovid  Pitt  — 


Not  a  Privilege 


On  the  evidence  of  his  two 
films,    the    young    British    di- 
rector   Peter    Watkins    has    a 
rather  dire  sense  of  the  future. 
In  The  War  Game  he  proni- 
ises  nuclear  holocaust    and  in 
Privilege,     his     alternative 
vision,  he  presents  a  nightmare 
in  which  the  church,  big  busi- 
ness,   and    show   business   fuse 
with  a  coalition  government  to 
n.anipulate    the    1^^  arts    and 
minds  of  a  public  which  Steve 
Shorter,    a    young    PoP  ,  «»"gef^' 
has  won.  Shorter  is  the  human- 
less   face   imprinted   "PO"    ^^/^ 
faceless    machine,    a    celebrity 
burdened  with  unhappmess  yet 
persuaded    that    the    perpetua- 
tion of  his  role  >s  vital  to  the 
(English)      national     interests^ 
Beside  him  are  the  appropriate 
stereotyped    characters  .7-    fV^ 
rich,  senile  Jewish  music  pub- 
1  sher:  his  unctuous,  Ainerican 
Jewish  agent,  his  neurotic  song- 
writer, several  pious,  scherning 
bishops,  and  the  urbane  presi- 
dent of  Steven  Shorter  Enter- 
nr  ses    All   of  them  are  unsa- 
vory  and  frequently  ludicrous, 
except  for  the  beautiful,  sensi- 
tive,   painter    Vanessa    Richie 
Dlayed  by   Jean   Shnmpton   in 
her  film  debut.  Miss  Shnmpton 
possesses   the    model's    prover- 
bial self-containment,  and  acts 
with   a  detachment   which,  we 
Trust,  is Tntended.  Watkins  has 
created  these  stereotypes  self- 
consciously,   investmg    them 
with  such  purpose  as  elevates 
Them  to  archetype.  He  Possesses 
a  keen  ear  and  a  finely  devel- 
oped sense  of  the  ridiculous^He 
does   as  well   as  he   can   with 
Paul    Jones,     another     novice, 
playing    the    lead.    Mr.    Jones 
maunders  through  the  film  with 
a     monotonously     pained     ex- 
pression on  his  face  »"  .a  Per- 
formance   notably    lacking    in 
nuance.  Most  of  the  supporting 
cast,  however,  is  excellent. 

But  clearly  Watkins  wants  to 
tell  us  something,  and  this  is 
regrettable.  He  is  skilled  at 
characterization,  which  is  the 
province  of  a  documentary,  and 
which  this  film  pretends  to  be 
In  the  making  of  statements  he 
is  less  successful.  Indeed,  it  is 
his  reliance  upon  the  perceived 
rather  than  the  thought,  which 
determines  the  orientation  of 
the  film  and  robs  its  point  01 
relevance. 


In  this  world,  of  the  *  near- 
future"  the  church  is  primarily 
a    political    institution,    willing 
to  compromise  its  ideals  as  long 
as  its  influence  whatever  it  may 
be    is   felt.   The  business   man 
is  '  not    content    to    leave    eco- 
nomic demands  up  to  the  whim 
of  the  consumer,  but  rather  de- 
termines that   it  be  controlled 
and    anticipated    through     the 
blandishments    of    advertising. 
Public  relations  effectively  cov- 
ers  the  mess.   Shorter   himself 
is  a  product  to  his  employers, 
an  object  of  worship  to  his  pub- 
lic   All   of  this   sounds   rather 
familiar   to   us.    The   futuristic 
element  is  that   Shorter,   after 
having    captivated    his    public 
through  the  enticements  of  sex 
and  violence  will  suddenly  be- 
come   docile    and    conformist. 
His  public  is  naturally  expected 
to  follow  suit.   In  perhaps  the 
film's     most     implausible     se- 


Menaechmus  II  — — 

quence,  we  hear  the  crowd  at 
the  National  Stadium  shouting 
"We  will  conform!  We  will  con- 
form!" led  by  a  priest  sur- 
rounded by  flaming  crosses  and 
blowups  of  Shorter.  There  is 
then  a  rock  version  of  some 
Christian  hymn,  and  as  a  finale, 
Steve  sings  as  invalids  assem- 
bled before  the  stage  throw 
away  their  crutches.  From  this 
pinnacle  of  adulation,  Steve 
falls  a  few  days  later,  after  pro- 
claiming that  he  is  not  an  ob- 
ject, but  rather  a  person.  The 
rabble  despises  him  for  his  self- 
ishness, the  business  men  liqui- 
date their  interests. 

Aside  from  the  dramatic 
presentation,  which  is  rather 
engaging,  there  are  aspects  of 
the  film's  basic  conception 
which  are  objectionable.  For 
one,  Watkins'  own  view  of  the 
public  is  as  cynical  as  Shorter  s 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


"Brother,  You're  Next,"  a  paste-and-scissors  assemblage  of 
racy  songs  and  ribald  skits  that  frontally  assault  the  draft,  was 
admittedly  not  tailored  to  titillate  the  satiric  sensibilities  of 
campus  audiences  such  as  those  which  packed  Schwartz  Hall 
for  two  successive  presentations  oj  the  revue  on  Saturday 
night  Its  authors,  Chris  Roman  and  Stephen  Wangh,  both  64 
grfdiiates  ^Brandeis  and  both  presently  ^  N.Y.U.'s  graduate 
Ihool  of  drama,  say  the  work  was  structured  ^o'  street  pe^ 
formances  before  groups  of  the  young  and  the  uninformed  -— 
Darticularly  draft-vulnerable  slum  kids.  The  pitch  is  to  demon- 
strate as  jarringly  as  possible,  that  the  Vietnam  War  is  an 
Ivn  whfehsubSon  to  the  Sel^tive  Service  helps  perpetuate 
ft  is  Ilso  pointed  out  that  getting  killed  or  niaimed  in  the  cause 

^  ''l:^^^^^^,^^^  revue  is  staccato   t^^^  ^  ^ 

rb-r^reSViu^Sf^^^^^^^^^ 

^'^Ts  ^cSinmendab^e   missionai^    intent    does    not     however 
nlace  it  above  criticism.    What  was  singularly  unsettling  about 
the  work  wll  its  similarity  to  "Up  With  Peop  e,"  another  mu- 
sicaWevue  replete  with  skits  and  testimonials  whose  efforts, 
Sesthigly    have  been  heartily  endorsed  by  such  groups  as 
Ihe  V  F  W    and  the  John  Birch  Society.    In  its  basic  audience 
approach    ■••Brother,  You're  Next"  actually  exceeds  it^  Poi't.cal 
rSSnteroart   in  repellent  shrillness.    The  revue's  opening,  for 
instance    prov^dSm^      than  an  inkling  of  what  was    o  come: 
where  as  th^  "Up  With  People"  cast  st<irted  the  ball  rollmg 
Tvwtdtng  through  the  audience  armed  with  manicly  effusive 
Prin^  shelves  of  literature  and  impeccably  memorized  phrases 
on^he  s^TeTt  of  'Sal  Rearmament"  (also  the  name  of  their 
2?ganirtron)     the  N.Y.U.   tn.up   sought   to    •'mvoive.^^^ta^ 
tors  bv  vanking  them  out  of  their  seats  for  a  little  pre  snow 
f^iLinc   and  next  by  randomly  questioning  people  about  their 
v^s  on  the  wlr    An^ne  who  hesitated  with  his  answer  was 
Snt??  'i^'u^ed    upf  and    haranged   -crcile^ly    for   wha^ 

!!!;T'f foT^waT  ^Hty:^mPt^         ^S^^ 

S^xt'^w^anhVlh^sht;:  e^^^nt^a^pro^^^^^^^^^^ 
tbl  subiect  were  almost  totally  lacking  in  any  sort  of  struc- 
li^^r^  thi^^kin^  that  their  sincerity  would  be  unquestioned  f 
\Zir  aXg  was  spontaneous  and  unrestrained,  the  group  al- 
lowVthe  show  to  slip  into  a  kind  of  madcap  anarchy  clever 
and^ncisWear  moments,  but  more  often  mindless  and  over- 

^"^^There  were    however,  a  number  of  near-redeeming  feature* 
The  Wrici  ^^veral  of  the  songs  were  amusingly  pointed  and 
rffenthSr  weren't    the  cast  compensated  by  warbling  gustily 
A\^  sev/raT  erf  the  skits-cum-songs  were  well-aimed  lampoons 
?h;  homlcoming  hero  sketch,  for  example,  which  finds  the 

*'"5vulV"hlr"\hf  Tc^'war:  ^dtsI'p'.liTn.mont.  More  imag- 
ination adherence  and  markedly  lo-  f renj.U  J^  could  ha ve 
made  a  considerable  difterencc.  As  it  was,  the  blacK  numor 
was  mostly  obnoxious. 
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(CoBtintied   from  pagt  five) 

backers.  The  masses  can  be  ex- 
cited to  love  or  to  hate.  Short- 
er's  downfall  was  in  no  way  en- 
gendered by  public  will;  the 
public  is  meant  only  to  re- 
spond. If  they  are  con%manded 
to  codform^  they  will  do  so.  All 
•f  this  is  recorded  in  a  pseudo- 
doeutnentary  style,  to  create  a 
veneer  of  authenticity  —  a  de- 
vice, I  think,  inintical  to  Frivi- 
lece's  n»essage.  In  a  film  which 
makes  much  of  deception  we 
are  reminded  that  we  are  ex- 
periencing the  events  as  the 
narrator  and  cameraman  pre- 
sent them.  How  can  we  be  sure 
that  here,  too,  we  are  not  be- 
ing deceived?  While  some  of 
the  scenes,  even  the  basic  con- 
ception, seem  unlikely,  this  is 
not  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  if 

the  purpose  is  parody  or  alle- 
gory. Yet  the  use  of  the  docu- 
mentary motif  as  revealing 
stark,  untampered-with  reality, 
precltides  this  possibility,  leav- 
ing us  with  the  feeling  that  the 


director,   in   his  exaggerations, 
was  simply  overzealous. 

Unfortunately  for  Watkins* 
film,  the  least  credible  aspect 
of  his  fabrication  seems  to  be 
the  crucial  one,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  confusion 
of  motives.  The  confluence  of 
church,  government,  and  busi- 
ness, is  an  important  problem, 
although  not  quite  as  novel  as 
the  director  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  But  that  the  fate  of 
this  trend  should  hinge  upon 
the  brief  utterance  of  a  young 
man  who  was  its  dubious  sym- 
bol taxes  one's  credulity.  I 
think  that  Watkins  is  sensitive 
to  this,  for  the  film's  brief  de- 
nouement em  p  h  a  s  i  z  e  s  the 
personal,  rather  than  the  social 
repercussions  of  Shorter's  act. 
When  the  exploitation  of  a 
young  man  is  simply  the  means 
to  controlling  an  entire  nation, 
and  those  who  cynically  seek 
to  control  it  are  some  of  o  u  r 
culture's  sacred  cows,  one 
doubts  Watkins*  judgment  in 
making  Shorter  the  ultimate 
focus.  This  is  perhaps  too  re- 
trospective a  view,  however. 
Too  indulgent  an  elaboration 
of  Watkins*  dislikes  in  the  so- 
ciety around  him.  the  inherent 
absence  of  bounds  in  a  vignette 
style  (the  irresistability  of  a 
menagerie    where    a    few   pets 


would  do)  could  have  unwit- 
tingly changed  the  orientation 
of  the  film  so  much  that  the 
climax  seems  besides  the  point. 
Privilege  tells  up  that  the  Es- 
tablishment's fatal  error  was 
ignoring  this  one  man's  human- 
ity (not  the  public's);  that  it 
was  this  man's  assertion  of  his 
individuality  which  toppled 
those  who  used  him.  It  is  ad- 
mirable sentiment,  if  not  quite 
a  believable  one. 
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Fencers 

(Coniinued  from  pag:e  cigrht) 

back  from  last  year,  should  al- 
so hold  its  own.  David  Rosen- 
blutii  and  Lee  Schlesinger  look 
like  good  prospects  for  the  oth- 
er two  positions. 

Sabre  is  perhaps  the  only 
weak  spot  (a  relative  state- 
ment) in  the  team.  Richie  Cohn 
(last  year's  New  Ekigland  Sa- 
bre Champion)  and  Dan 
Shames  graduated,  leaving 
Liebhaber  to  handle  the  Num- 
ber One  spot.  Yet  Steve  thinks 
that  Alex  Halpern  (another  re- 
turnee) and  the  newcomers 
will  help  offset  the  loss. 

Overseeing  all  this  is  a  for- 
mer Russian  Olympic  Fencing 
Team  coach.  Henry  Harutuni- 
an,  who  teaches  Russian  at 
Harvard  in  his  spare  time,  has 
instilled  what  might  best  be 
called  class  into  the  team.  Prac- 
tice is  rather  terse  and  formal. 
It  at  first  seems  unusual  to  see 
college  students  acting  like 
18th  century  French  noblemen, 
until  one  realizes  that  fencing 
at  Brandeis  has  finally  come  of 
age. 

Harutunian  and  Liebhaber 
work  the  team  very  hard.  A 
team  that  is  very  deserving  of 
praise  receives  it  in  sparse 
quantity.  Harutunian,  who 
speaks  little  English,  shouts 
such  exhortations  at  his  fencers 
as  "Free,  be  free"  and  "Good, 
you  good,  but  you  tense."  The 
fencers  have  responded  with  a 
strange  pride  to  all  this  for- 
mality. They  are  a  disciplined 
(so*newhat  unusual  at  Bran- 
deis) and  a  well-practiced 
squad.  One  gets  the  feeling 
that  they  are  good,  but  want 
to  be  better. 


AAUP 

(Continued  from  pag;e  one) 

and  free  choice  of  campus 
speakers. 

The  statement  is  considered 
significant  because  the  bodies 
which  drafted  it  represent  ad- 
ministrators, faculty  members, 
and  students. 

Robert   Van    Waes,   associate 

secretary    of   AAUP.    said    the 

AAUP  council  was  "very  en- 
thusiastic" about  the  principles 
of  academic  freedom  for  stu- 
dents. He  termed  the  joint 
statement  **a  big  step  toward 
creating  a  national  consensus 
on  the  student  role  in  institu- 
tional government." 

Some  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  statement  include : 

•  A  long  list  of  due  process 
requirements  in  major  cases, 
including  putting  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  college  and  guar- 
anteeing the  student's  right  to 
defend  himself. 

•  The  right  to  attend  col- 
lege without  regard  to  race,  to 
invite  speakers  of  students'  own 
choosing,  and  to  have  complete 
freedom  of  off -campus  action 
without  fear  of  university  pun- 
ishment for  the  violation  of 
civil  laws. 

•  Protection  of  students 
from  "arbitrary  and  preju- 
diced" grading  by  professors. 

•  A  free  student  press. 
Whenever  possible,  the  state- 
ment says,  student  newspapers 
should  be  legally  and  financial- 
ly autonomous  from  the  uni- 
versity as  a  separate  corpora- 
tion. When  this  is  not  possible, 
the  statement  urges  a  student 
press  sufficiently  autonomous 
to  remain  a  vehicle  for  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  expression. 

The  joint  drafting  committee 
also  made  recommendations  for 
the  implementation  of  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  the  state- 
ment. 

The  statement  has  come  un- 
der some  criticism  from  stu- 
dent leaders  because  portions 
of  it  are  vague.  These  leaders 
think  these  portions  may  give 
administrations  too  much  lee- 
way. 


Gavin 


(Continued  fr«fii  page  one) 

that  the  U.S.  "cease  bombing 
the  North  and  seek  negotiations 
as  soon  as  possible,"  drew  loud 
applause  from  the  crowd.  He 
added  that  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  more  aware  of  the  '68 
election  than  we  are  and  said, 
"It  is  my  impression  that  Ho 
Cht  Minh  won't  want  to  nego- 
tiate between  now  and  the  '68 
election." 

He  added  that  much  of  what 
was  being  said  by  those  seeking 
office  seems  "more  directed  at 
the  achievement  of  office  than 
responsive  to  conditions  in 
Vietnam  itself." 

The  General  concluded  his 
formal  remarks  by  saying  that: 
"We  are  not  in  a  test  of  our 
moral  strength  as  both  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  some  in  the  adminis- 
tration would  have  us  believe. 
We  are  in  a  test  of  our  intelli- 
gence —  our  wisdom." 

In  the  brief  question  and  an- 
swer period,  Gavin  clarified  his 
position  on  the  bombing  by 
saying  thit  he  approved  of 
tactical  bombing  to  support  our 
men  in  the  field,  but  was  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  bombing  in 
the  North  where  civilian  lives 
were  at  stake. 

Gavin  also  voiced  his  opposi- 
tion to  draft  resistance.  He  said 
that  it  was  the  law  of  the  land 
to  serve,  and  since  the  law  is 
on  the  books,  we  must  abide  by 
it. 


Stranger 

(Continued  from  page  four) 

He  is  old  and  frail  and  the 
most  humble  of  men.  Almost 
blind,  he  had  to  squint  at  his 
watch.  Among  other  things, 
Senor  Borges  expounded  the 
idea  that  poetry  is  a  passion 
and  a  joy.  He  quoted  Plato, 
Homer,  Ovid,  James,  Cervantes 
and  Old  English.  He  said  that 
in  the  modern  mythos  the  sub- 
liminal self  is  equivalent  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  reality  is 
an  hallucination. 


Newest  High 
Quality  Stereo 
Recordings 
From  Crossroads 
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22  26  0012  (A  2-Record  Set) 

OLD  ENQUSH  VOCAL  MUSIC- 

Works  by  Byrd,  Tallis,  Dunstabte, 
Morley,  Oowland.  and  others— 
The  Prague  Madrigal  Singers. 
22160144 

FRENCH  ORCHESTRAL 
SHOWPIECES-BERLIOZ: 

Le  Corsaire;  Benvenuto  Cetlini 
Overture/O'INOY:  La  Mort  de 
Wallenstein;  Istar-Zoltin  Fekete, 
The  Prague  Symphony  Orchestra. 
22160160 

DVOftAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in 
D  Major-Karel  Ancerl,  The  Czech 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
2216  0146 

DVOftAK:  String  Quintet  in 
G  Major-The  Dvorak  String 
Quartet,  Frantiiek  PoSta, 
Double  Bass.  2216  0162 

SCHUBERT:  Piano  Trio  in  BFIat 
Major;  Notturno-The  Suk  Trio. 
22160148 


'^16  6142 " 

CHORUS  SCENES  FROM 
GREAT  OPERAS-Oon  Pasquale} 
II  Trovatore;  Faust;  The  Bartered 
Bride;  TannhAuser;  Cavalleria 
Rusticana;  Pagliacci;  Turandot-* 
Jin  Pinkas,  The  Czech 
Philharmonic  Chorus,  The 
Prague  Symphony  Orchestra. 
22160164 


Pt«at«  tend  mt  my  fr««  copy  of 
•POOF  ll-Fof  Tho  Advancod  E«. 
port. "  to  I  can  bo  ••  full  of  it 
(musical  information)  at  you  are. 
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(Continued  from  pa^e  one) 

lines  may  be  worked  out";  and, 
penalties  lor  breaking  these 
rules  "may  extend  to  suspen- 
sion and  expulsion." 

Also,  on  November  1,  the 
Ad  Committee  announced  the 
postponement  of  the  November 
7  CIA  recruitment  to  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Last  Monday,  November  13, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Student 
Aifairs  unanimously  adopted  its 
own  version  of  the  rules.  The 
Subcommittee  consists  of  Deans 
Driscoll  and  Sgan,  instructors 
Hartman  and  Kramnick,  and 
Nick  Rabkin  '69,  Mark  Horo- 
witz '69,  Stuart  Liebman  '70, 
and  Martin  Pernick,  President 
of  the  Student  Council.  Sitting 
in  on  the  Subcommittee's  deli- 
berations throughout  the  form- 
ulating process  were  Amitai 
Schwartz  '69,  Eric  Yoffi  '69 
and  Justin  Simon  '69. 

The  Subcommittee's  pro- 
posed rules  differ  significantly 
from  the  Administration's. 
While  both  versions  accept  the 
prohibition  of  obstruction,  the 
Subcommittee's  does  not  state 
that  locations  of  protest  will  be 
designated,  that  the  inside  of 
buildings  is  off  limits  for  dem- 
onstrations, or  that  outsiders 
will    be    barred    from    partici- 


Wrestling 


(Continued  from  pafe  eight) 

after  shaking  hands.  They  will 
simply  shake  and  step  back. 
Another  change  is  in  the  way 
the  referee  will  call  a  stall.  As 
opposed  to  last  year's  way  in 
which  the  referee  simply  raised 
a  clenched  fist  which  couldn't 
be  seen  by  either  man,  this 
P  year  he  will  motion  five  counts 
in  front  of  the  man  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  opponent  will 
be  awarded  a  match  point. 

As  with  any  other  team, 
there  are  forces  other  than 
equipment,  rules,  or  condition- 
ing which  affect  a  team's  per- 
formance. The  wrestlers  are 
more  a  family  than  a  team  and 
losses  as  well  as  victories  are 
shared  by  the  entire  squad. 


pating.  The  Subcommittee  doc- 
ument also  does  not  specify 
potential  punishments;  it  does 
potential  punishments. 

Since  November  13,  negotia- 
tions between  administrators 
and  students  have  centered 
around  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  two  different  proposals.  At 
the  Advisory  Council  meeting 
of  November  16,  students,  fac- 
ulty, administrators,  and  trus- 
tees spent  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time  debating  the 
merits  of  the  two  documents. 
Administrators,  including  Pres- 
ident Sachar,  and  Deans  Ber- 
ger,  Driscoll  and  L4)omis,  and 
Trustees  Wien,  Rabb,  Poses, 
Hexter,  Lemberg,  and  Scharf- 
man,  defended  the  'Tentative 
Statement  of  University  Policy" 
while  students  Schwartz,  Brant, 
Pernick  and  Sussman  attempt- 
eo  to  prove  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee document  was  a  suffi-. 
cient  and  more  just  means  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  invited 
speakers,  as  well  as  those  of 
students. 

It  was  agreed  by  all,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  difference 
in  point  of  view  between  the 
administrators  and  trustees, 
and  the  students.  As  was  stated 
continuously  by  the  former 
group,  administrators  and  trus- 
tees are  responsible  for  protect- 
ing the  financial  and  legal 
status  of  the  University.  How- 
ever, the  students  questioned 
the  inference  that  incidents 
which  cause  "bad  press"  and 
which  might  convince  potential 
donors  i.ot  to  contribute  must 
bf  avoided,  even  at  the  cost  of 
formulating  rules  which  may 
seem  strict  to  students,  or  even 
at  higher  costs,  should  the  crisis 
situation    we    are   now    facing 

The  student  faction  of  the 
Advisory  Council  based  its 
case  on  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing legislation  which  deals 
with  the  crucial  issue  of  free- 
dom of  access,  but  which  is  not 
needlessly  restrictive  or  impos- 
sible to  enforce.  Much  of  the 
debate  grappled  with  the  ques- 
tion   of   whether   or    not  out- 


siders should  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  campus  demon- 
strations. The  students  doubt- 
ed the  necessity  of  this  meas- 
ure, while  the  administrators 
and  trustees  declared  it  to  be 
essential  lor  the  protection  of 
"the  rights  of  Brandeis  stu- 
dents." 

Last  Friday,  Ami  Schwartz 
and  Eric  Yoffie  spoke  before 
the  Ad  Committee  in  de- 
fence of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Student  Affairs  proposal. 


CIA 


Festival  indicated  that  the  fes- 
tival would  be  delayed  until 
tifie  arrival  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Dow  Chemical.  It  is 
not  yet  known  whether  the 
C.l.A.  move  will  affect  the  re- 
cruitment policies  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Dow,  all  of  whom 
are  expecte<l  on  campus  in 
early  December. 


egy  appears  aimed  more  at 
convincing  union  members  en 
the  local  level  that  they  should 
oppose  the  war  than  at  creat- 
ing a  peace  faction  within  the 
AFL-CIO. 


(Continued  from  page  one) 

ance  of  vague  reports  in  Wed- 
nesday's New  York  Times  and 
Friday's  Boston  Herald.  There 
was  apparently  some  internal 
confusion  concerning  the  move, 
since  the  Boston  regional  of- 
fice was  not  able  to  provide 
confirmation. 

Pierre  Gonon,  Dean  of  Ca- 
reer Planning,  when  informed 
by  the  Justice  of  the  decision, 
said  that  he  had  received  no 
word   fro«i   the   C.   I.    A.,  and 
declared  his  intention  to  con- 
tinue   preparations    for     their 
arrival,   including  a   notice  in 
the    mimeographed    "Resume" 
distributed    Friday    afternoon. 
When     questioned     concerning 
the  charge  that  the  University 
had  initiated  the  invitation,  he 
stated  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion    of    a     letter     from     the 
C.    I.    A.,   dated   late   in   June, 
requesting   a   date,   and   added 
that  this  was  standard  proce- 
dure    for     any     organization 
wishing  to  recruit  on  campus. 
He    also    denied    any    relation 
between  the  C.  I.  A.  visit  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Administra- 
tive Committee  concerned  with 
the  establishment    of  what  he 
called    "api  ropriate   guidelines 
for  protest  activities." 

The  decision  took  by  sur- 
prise those  students  who  had 
been  planning  demonstrations 
against  the  C.I. A.  A  spokesman 
for  the   proposed  Angry   Arts 


Labor 

(Continued  from  page  •»«) 

Galbraith  suggested  that  the  I 
idea  of  all-out  withdrawal  ap- 
pears more  and  more  attrac- 
tive, but  the  political  realities 
dictate  a  somewhat  more  mod- 
erate program  for  the  present. 
King,  in  addressing  himself 
to  the  domestic  implications  of 
the  war,  took  the  position  that 
Vietnam  is  not  necessarily  a 
temporary  aberration  in  an 
otherwise  healthy  national  pol- 
icy. 

He  spoke  of  the  impressions 
he  had  gathered  in  speaking 
before  "hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  people  in  their  col- 
leges, in  the  slums,  and  in 
churches  and  synagogues,"  and 
said  that  "Their  comments  and 
questions  reflect  a  sharply  ris- 
ing body  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
ability to  influence  govern- 
ment is  not  a  consequence  of 
any  superficial  ignorance,  leth- 
argy, or  prejudice,  but  is  sf^ 
tematic. 

Last  weekend's  conference 
w^s  the  first  major  indication 
that  there  is  a  nation-wide 
peace  movement  in  labor. 
Heretofore,  George  Meany, 
head  of  the  AFI^CIO  and  a 
hard-line  anti-communist  has 
managed  to  represent  labor  as 
standing  solidly  behind  the 
President. 

The  conference  leaders  ad- 
mitted the  meeting  is  not  like- 
ly to  have  much  influence  on 
the  AFL-ClO's  foreign  policy 
stand  at  its  convention  three 
weeks  from  now.  Their  strat- 


Asch 


(Coutittiiefl  from  page  mm) 

acting  legislation  piomot>n^ 
reforms  at  Bridgewater,  and! 
perhaps  at  similar  state  insti- 
tutions. I  was  dismayed  toe- 
cause  I  felt  that  the  real  is- 
sues were  being  ©b&cured  an^ 
that  nothing  would  be  accom- 
plished, indeed  that  the  people 
at  Bridgewater  were  filmed  in 
vain." 

Testifying  about  his  pres- 
ence, Mr.  Asch  said  he  came 
essentially  because  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  film,  with  no  ul- 
terior motives.  He  took  a  cam- 
era with  him.  "as  I  often  do 
when  1  attend  matters  of  in- 
terest to  me.  1  have  been  an 
avid  photographer  since  the 
age  of  twelve."  Questioned  in 
regard  to  his  connection  with 
the  Justice,  Mr.  Asch  pointed 
out  that  faculty  members  from 
time  to  time  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  newspaper. 
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GROW  WITH  THE  SPACE  AGE  AT 


GODDARD 


IM^A!^A 


SPACE 

FLIGHT 

CENTER 

GREENBEIT,  MD. 


ENGINEERS-SCIENTISTS-MATHEMATICIANS 


LINK  YOUR  COUNTRY'S  FUTURE 
WITH  YOUR  OWN 


A  GODDARD  SPACE  FLIGHT  CENTER  REPRESENTATIVE  WILL  VISIT 
YOUR  CAMPUS  TO  DISCUSS  YOUR  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  WITH 
THIS  GROWING  NASA  CENTER  ON:  Tuesday,  dec.  s,  i967 


She: 


He: 


She: 


He: 


Hortense  .  .  .  they're 
playing  our  song! 

Yc5,  Edgar,  it  brings 
back  those  wondcrlul 
cteys  when  we  ftrst  naet 
in  the  lobby  of  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic  Hotel 
.  .  .  seven  years  ago. 

Seven  wonderful  years 
.  .  .  and  every  €oiiegc 
vacation  since  then 
we've  been  commg  back 
to  New  York  and  the 
She  r  aton  At  lant  ic. 
For  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  Midyears, 
Spring  vacations  .  .  . 

And  the  Sheraton- 
Allantic  has  such  con- 
venience to  theatres, 
nriiiseums,  libraries, 
Lincoln  Center,  Filth 
Avenue  shops,  »r\(i  with 
such  swmpmg  restau- 
rants right  in  the  Hotel 
itnO  dancmp  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al- 
ways make  out  best  at 
the  Sheraton  Atlantic. 

You  were  always  such  a 
romantic,  darling. 


STUDENT-FACULTY  RATES^ 


Single  :....$  11. 00  per  person 

Twin 7.50  per  person 

Triple 6.00  per  person 

Quad   5.25  per  person 

For   reservations  contact  your 
Sheraton  Student  Representa- 
tive or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 
2  2004  for  immediate  conf irma 
tion  of  student  rates. 

♦student-Faculty  rates  apply  wf^^k- 
enfl'  and  sfhooi  vacation  prriods, 
f.ubjpfl  to  riv.iilfibility.  (Not  ottered 
March  16,  17,  10t8.) 

SHERATON 
-ATLANTIC 

HOTEL  Prondw,-iyarid34thSt., 
N.Y.N.Y.  10001  (212)  PE  6^700 
Ralph   Hitz   Jr.,   V.    P.    &   Gen     Mpr. 
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THE      JUSTICE 


November  21,  1967 


Bio-Chems  P 
Mother  Squ 

Regular  season  play  is  over*^ 
In  the  Intramural  Flag  Foot- 
ball League  and  the  Playoffs 
are  in  progress.  The  Fighting 
Irish  came  through  with  a 
thrilling  26-20  victory  over  the 
Chodes  to  retain  their  cham- 
pionship in  A  League.  The 
Irish  were  led  by  touchdown 
scorers  Bruce  Singal,  Chris 
Meyer,  Mario  Gil.  and  Joel 
Lubin.  while  Bull  Pearlman 
countered  twice  and  Charley 
Novogrotsky  once  for  the 
Chodes.  These  same  two  teams 
will  face  each  other  in  the  semi- 
finals of  the  playoffs  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  .     , 

The  third  place  Biochems  up- 
set the  runnerup  Pengas  8-6  in 
the  other  semifinal  game  al- 
ready played.  It  was  a  tight  de- 
fensive battle  most  of  the  way. 
After  a  scoreless  first  half,  the 
BioChems  finally  drove  the 
length  of  the  field  to  score,  the 
key  play  being  a  Dave  Barker- 
to-Mike  Conner  pass.  Barker 
went  off  tackle  for  twelve  yards 
and  the  touchdown,  and  then 
Fran  Stolzenbach  sma.shcd  over 
the  same  hole  for  the  conver- 
sion points. 

The  Chems  drove  again  late 
in  the  game  only  to  be  stopped 
on  the  Pengas  fifteen  by  a  gutsy 
defense  led  by  Mike  Lcrman 
and  Al  Kipperman.  With  three 
seconds  remaining,  and  the  ball 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


A-LMgu* 

FiKhitng   Irish 

Penga.s 

Biochemistry 

Chodes 

69er8 

Tyrants 


FINAL  STANDINGS 
W    L    T  scoring 

7     11        Eruce  Singal.  F.  I. 

6    12        Howie    Pearlman.    Chodes 

4  3    2        Jon  Shamres.  F.   I. 

5  4    0        Dave  Rand.  F.  I. 
4    4     1        Chris  Meyer,  F.  I. 
ISO        Dave  Barker.  BioChems 

Larry  Uchill.   Pengas 
Mark  Horowitz.  Pengas 
Nick  Fisher,  69ers 


44 

30 
30 
26 
26 
24 
24 
20 
18 


Preview 


Paul  Schiffer 


PLAYOFFS:  BioChemittry     8,     Penga*    ft 
Fighting  lri«h  v«.  Chode* 


1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 
6. 

4. 
7. 
8. 


Yi  I,    T  Scoring 

7  0    2  Marty  Barr.  MBS 

6  11  John  Hibbard.  MBS 

6  11  Dave  Tabachnik,   The   One 

5  4     0  Phil   Moinster.  The  One 
4  4    0  Larry  Schneider.  B.  Boys 

6  12  Bob  Hasday.  The  One 
3  6    0  Dave  Epstein.  N     Quad 
2  6    0  Mike  Swartz.   Pulsators 

Dave  Gottlieb.   N.   Quad 

PLAYOFFS:   Mothor   Bay   State  16,  Bear*.   Boy*   14 

The  One  8,  The  Pulsators  8  (to  be  eompietedl 


Mother  Bay   State 
The  One 
Pulsators 
Stools 

North  Quads 
Bears   Boys 
Brandeis  FB  Team 
Weans 


44 

44 

32 
32 
30 
26 
24 
22 
22 


Fencers  Point  for  Opener: 
New  Coach,  Style,  Esprit! 


By  NEIL  UNGERLEIDER     * 


The  first  thing  that  you  no- 
tice   upon    entering    the    new 
Fencing    Room    at    the   Linscy 
Sports  Center  is  the  smell.   In 
fact,    members    of   the   fencing 
seconas  remaima^.  auu  .......   team  are  quick  to  poirit  this  ou^ 

on  his  own  ten  yard  line.  P^n-   to  you    lest  you  have  a  very 
gas'  quarterback  Gerry  Magnes   bad  cold  and  not  notice,    inis 


scrambled  away  from  several 
BioChem  linemen  and  found 
Al  Segal  open  downfield.  Segal 
caught  the  pass  and  outraced 
the  distraught  Chem  defenders 
for  the  score.  With  no  time  re- 
maining, Magnes  tried  to  hit 
a  back  in  the  end  zone  for  the 
conversion  to  tie  up  the  game, 
but  the  pass  went  incomplete, 
time  during  which  students 
(Contimied  on  Page  7) 


odor  is  indicative  of  fencing  at 
Brandeis.  If  you  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  smells,  you 
are.  alas,  sadly  mistaken.  The 
smell  is  simply  a  result  of  that 
old  adage  that  the  team  that 
practices  hard  sweats  hard. 


aciices   iiu.iv*   aw^cv.,   .. fencers 

With  just  under  two  weeks   ^*''!r.. 


Captain  Steve  Liebhaber  says 
that  "This  is  the  strongest  and 
deepest  team  that  I  have  seen 
in  my  four  years  at  Brandeis." 
This  is  what  might  be  called  a 
rash  statement,  if  you  realize 
that  there  are  about  as  many 
fencers  returning  from  last 
year  as  you  can  count  on  one 
hand,  let  alone  the  nine  re- 
quired for  a  team.  But  there 
are  16  fencers  out  this  year — 
more  than  anyone  can  really 
remember  at  this  point  of  prac- 
tice— and    they    are    16    good 


to  go  until  the  opening  match 
at  Holy  Cross  on  I>ecember  1, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  Bran- 
deis has  a   very   strong   team. 


Returning  Lettermen  Key 
o  Successful  Mat  Season 


T 


By  GENE  PHOFSKY 


December   brings   the    wres-* 


tlingTason  ^  Braideis^ancirand  will  add  a  potenUal  ten 
wUh  ft  come  many  things  points  per  meet.  The  difficulties 
w liiJh  will  prove  interesting  to  of  fmding  people  to  fill  these 
ma  f^ns  The  new  weight !  positions  at  the  college  level 
dasses  115  and  191  lbs.,  will ,  are  obvious  but  freshmen  Ben 
brinTthe  team  total  to  U  men  Geizlials  (115  lbs  )  and  Reid 
Dring  ine  leaiu  kui  Selden  (191  lbs.)  look  promis- 


Foil,  led  by  David  Pitt,  will 
be  very  strong  this  year,  de- 
spite the  loss  of  alumnus  Fred 
Kaplan  who  comes  to  an  oc- 
casional practice,  proving  that 
he  still  has  the  old  form.  Fresh- 
men Paul  Gron  and  Jim  Back- 
er appear  to  be  in  strong  con- 
tention for  the  second  and 
third  spots  on  the  foil  team. 

Epee,  with  Merrill  Weingrod 

(Continued  on  page  three) 


For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  the  Brandeis  Judges 
have  a  strong  chance  to  finish  well.  Greater  depth,  returning 
lettermen,  an  easier  schedule,  and,  of  course,  K.  C.  Jones,  are 
all  plus  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  pre-se..son  si^e-up. 

Hurt  by  the  graduation  of  the  sharp-shooting  Barry  Zim- 
merman, the  team  is  in  turn  bolstered  by  returning  lettermaa  ' 
Steven  Smith.  Smith,  a  fine  defensive  guard  and  floor-leader, 
was  out  for  two  years  in  the  Marines.  Playing  alongside  Smith 
will  be  team  captain  Steven  Katzman  and  a  strong  backcourt 
combination  is  in  the  offing.  Katzman,  an  excellent  passer, 
can  set  up  center  Tom  Haggerty  better  than  anyone  else  on 

the  team. 

Coming  off  the  bench  to  aid  in  the  backcourt  duties  will 
be  the  sophomore  "banditos"  of  last  season's  victorious  jayvee 
squad:  Steve  DiPace,  Kevin  Anderson,  Mark  Shulman,  Tommy 
August  and  Fred  Poneman.  All  are  quick  offensive  ballplayers 
and  August  ^^nd  Poneman  can  move  to  forward  as  well.  August 
has  the  soft  shot  and  Poneman  has  looked  impressive  in  prac- 
tice. A  deceptively  strong  rebounder,  he  can  play  offensively 
against  players  considerably  taller. 

Moving  to  the  fo  ,court,  the  key  to  the  season  will  un- 
doubtedly  be  big  Tom  Haggerty.  Haggerty  improved  throur-^i 
all  of  last  year,  culminating^  n  a  fine  game  against  highly- 
ranked  Northeastern.  He  led  the  team  in  rebounding  and 
points  scored,  averaging  17.8  points  and  13.9  rebounds  a  game. 
A  formidable  ou'.oide  shot,  Haggerty  is  row  also  moving  in 
more  aggressively  towards  the  hoop. 

Helping  Haggerty  up  front  will  be  sophomore  Bob  Nayer. 
Nayer,  an  all-around  team  player,  was  a  standout  last  season 
despite  recurrent  ankle  injuries.  The  second  for\  \rd  position 
will  shif-  between  the  defensive  abilities  of  Bruce  Singal,  the 
rebounding  of  Dave  Jacobson  pnd  the  offensive  punca  of  Pone- 
man Jacobson  could  also  spell  Haggerty  at  center  A  start- 
ing frontcourt  of  Nayer,  Haggerty  and  Jacobson  should  cer- 
tainly dominate  the  boards  but  possibly  slow  the  fastbrcak. 
Mike  Shea  (6'  2"),  one  of  the  highlights  of  a  poor  freshmen 
crop  has  shown  good  moves  under  th  ^  basket,  and  junior 
Charlie  Dranetz  can  also  spark  the  forecourt. 

The  team  is  working  a  multiple  offense,  with  a  stack, 
weave  and  ma.y  variations.  On  defense  look  for  a  1-2-2  zone 
shifting  with  a  man-to-man.  A  key  factor  will  be  the  extent 
to  which  the  team  will  work  together  and  added  discipline  will 
forge  a  more  steady  floor  game.  However,  as  always,  Brandeis 
will  be  stronger  offensively  than  defensively. 

The  schedule  is  substantially  lighter  this  season  Last 
year's  foes  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  are  scratched,  and  Ml. i., 
Worcester  and  Bates  were  all  stung  by  graduation  Yeshiva, 
Coast  Siard,  Bowdoin  and  Tufts  should  provide  the  "pause 
that  refreshes,"  but  the  perennial  powers  Northeastern.  As- 
sumption, Springfield  and  Maine  remain  to  be  ^ckoned  with. 
The  spacing  of  the  schedule  is  also  easier  than  ]a?t  season  m 
which  most  of  the  tough  opponents  were  jammed  mto  the  farst 

few  JJ'j^l^s^j^  ^^g  Judges  have  shown  real  promise  on  paper 
and  in  scrimmage.  Barring  injury,  much  will  depend  upon  how 
the  squad  jells  in  the  early  games.  The  capacity  for  ^9^6  than 
a  winning  season  is  there.  How  much  more,  only  time  will  tell. 


INTRAMURAL 
BASKETBALL  ROSTERS 

Intramural  Basketball 
Rosters  are  now  available  in 
the  Intramural  Office.  Ros- 
ters niu.st  be  returned  by 
November  28th  at  5:00  p.m. 
No  rosters  will  be  accepted 
after  this  date.  Plesae  spe- 
cify which  league  you  wish 
to  enter  (A),  (B),  or  (C). 

Opening  games  will  be 
scheduled  for  Monday,  De- 
cember 4th. 

Schedules  will  be  posted 
by  Friday.  December  1st. 

Officials  for  scoring  and 
timing  arc  requested  to  see 
Mrs.  Pilicy. 


r 


ing   and   have   competed   well. 

Among  the  upperclassmen 
are  team  captain  Joe  DeMuro 
who  last  year  won  first  place 
in  an  AAU  tournament.  Mike 
Lerman,  whose  record  was  8-1, 
and  New  England's  Fourth 
Place  winners  Neil  Weiss  and 
Ron  Ratner.  Some  new  faces  on 
the  squad  are  Artie  Zinn,  who 
will  probably  wrestle  at  177 
lbs.  and  Steve  Callahan,  who 
will  wrestle  at  unlimited. 

There  was  talk  last  year  of 
reshaping  some  of  the  rules  to 
more  closely  resemble  those 
used  in  AAU  meets.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  the  changes  were 
only  minor.  For  example,  the 
wrestlers  will  no  longer  cross  1 1 


I 
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I 
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THE  JUSTICE 

VARSITY  BASKETBALL  CONTEST 


for 


winning  leom 


BRANDEIS  ys.  CLARK  CAME 
Season  Opener 

December  2nd,  8:15  p.m. 
Shapiro  Athletic  Center 


(See  Rules  Below) 


winning  scoro 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


College  Relations  Director 

c/o  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  20008 

Please  send  nne  a  free  Sheraton  Student  I.D.  Card: 


name 


clou 


I 


losing  score 


phone 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
J 


Rules; 


We're  holding 
the  cards. 

Get  one.  Rooms  are  now  up  to  20%  off  with  a 
Sheraton  Student  I.D.  How  much  depends  on 
where  and  when  you  stay. 

And  the  Student  I.D.  card  is  free  to  begin  with. 

Send  In  the  coupon.  It's  a  good  deal.  And  at  a 
good  place. 


FIRST  (and  only  PRIZE: 
A  pile-lined,  winter-warm 
Brandeis  jacket,  perfect  for 


Christmas  in  California 


I 


© 


1 


Spend   your   vacotion   In   Californio 
this  ycor 

•  Board  o  Non-Stop  Jet 

•  2  bags  free  plus  carry  on 

•  Return  ony  time* 

•  Sove  $80.00  over  regular  airfare 

($200.00  up,  plus  fox) 

CALL 

PARKER  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

(opp.  B.U) 

CO  6-0120  —  566-4087 

NOW — Rescrvotions   ore    limited 

to    reserve    yoMr    teof    now 

•  min.  ttoy  10  doyt 


trampling:  through  the  drifts 
to  Shapiro  Athletic  Center. 

RULES 

Contestants  will  submit 
estimated  score  for  Bran- 
deis-Clark  game. 
Winning  entry  will  be  se- 
lected from  among  those 
guessing  the  proper  win- 
ning team,  on  the  basis  of 
proximity  to  the  score  of 
that  team. 

In  the  event  of  ties,  the 
winner  will  be  chosen  on 


1. 


2. 


4. 


3. 


5. 


Boby  sitter  needed  for  2  ycor  old 
boy;  5  minutes  from  Brandeis; 
ony  A.M.  or  P.M. 

Coll  Mrs.  Linschitx 
Evenings  891-4717 


6. 


the  basis  of  proximity  to 
the  score  of  the  losing 
team. 

In  the  event  of  further 
ties,  winner  will  be 
chosen  from  among  those 
still  eligible  by  a  random 
drawing. 

No  member  of  the  Justice 
editorial  board,  faculty 
of  the  Athletic  Dept.,  nor 
any  person  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Varsity 
Basketball  Team  may  en- 
ter this  contest. 
Entries  must  be  deposited 
in  the  designated  box  in 
the  mail  room  by  5:00 
P.M.,  Friday,  December 
1st. 


7. 


Only  one  entry  per  per- 
son, please. 
8.    Decision    of    the    judges 
(and  the  Judges)  is  finaL 


nr^MinnS  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY     -t /T)s7  / 


FtOTIST  PtOORAM  Of  iVINTf 


SWEET  NOODLE  PUDDING 

Boil  one  pound  noodles  in 
quarts  lightly  salted  woter  till 
tender.  Drain.  Put  In  baking 
dish.  Add  2  eggs,  1  cup  nuti 
(almonds  or  walnuts),  1  cup  sugar 
ond  cinnamon,  2  tbsp.  butter, 
Va  cup  milk.  Mix  well,  then 
sprinkle  top  with  V4  cup  mor« 
sugar  and  cinnamon.  Bake  at 
350  degrees  till  top  is  brown  and 
crisp,  approx.  30  min.  Eat  os  des- 
sert, not  with  meal. 


A   lUf   by 

"MlM  Amtitm  m^  fc«r~  ■  o  b  r 
■•V"  o«4  o  pf—rom  of  tf««M  by 
tiM  M«4«fffi  D««c«  Oro«#  wN|  bo 
pr*M«»«4  oa  port  of  t1»«  Anfry 
Arts  FMttvol  in  MoIImon  Noll  •• 
7:00  P.M. 

2)  Tfioro  wMl  bo  o  mootint  for  flioto 
Intorostod  in  o  non-obtfrvctivo 
sit-in  to  protott  tho  Dow  rocmif* 
Mont  on  campus  Wo0no«4oy  of 
f:90  in  Foldborfl  Loongo. 


S)  11:00  Wodnotdoy  (or  tfioroobooH) 
o  proflrom  of  onti-wor-oftoblish- 
mont  roodinot  wii  bo  protontotf  In 
Grysmith   courtyord. 

4)  At  2:00  Wednosdoy  tboro  will  bo 
o  giant  aomo  of  "Stool  tho  Flog" 
comploto  witli  Barry  Sodlor  and 
storooplionic  war  sounds  outsido 
Gryxmish.  Evoryono  It  invitod  to 
ploy.  Como  drottod  to  kill.  Tho 
Dow  ro€ruitor  will  bo   prosont. 
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Students  Protest 
USAF  Recruiter; 
Rules  Sent  Out 

Sixty  to  eighty  students  pro- 
tested the  presence  of  an   Air 
Torce     recruiter     on     campus 
Monday,     November     27,     by 
peacefully     picketing     m     the 
Gryzmish  courtyard.  The  dem- 
onstrators   passed    out    leatlets 
and   carried  placards  decrymg 
the      University's      compliance 
with   the  Vietnamese  war.     A 
few  students,  representmg  the 
picketers,  went  into  Gryzmisn 
and  requested  that  the  recruit- 
er come  outside  to  defend  the 
Air  Force  position  on  the  war 
to    those   demonstrating.      The 
officer  refused,  saying  that  not 
only  could  he  not  address  the 
group,  but  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal opinion  on  the  war. 

At  the  time  the  picketing  be- 
gan,  11   a.m.,   the   Administra- 
tion's   policy    on    Protest    and 
Demonstration  was  made  pub- 
lic to  students  at  the  mailroom. 
The     Administration     policy 
states  that  any  officially  invited 
person    must    be    "guaranteed 
protection   and   a  fair   hearing 
in  the  presentation  of  his  point 
of    view."    Picketers    must    be 
Brandeis      personnel,     demon- 
strating  in   open  areas.     They 
must    "keep    moving    and    be 
spaced  far  enough  apart  to  per- 
mit  easy   and   safe   passage   to 
and  from  any  place  by  all  per- 
sons."   Punishments  for   viola- 
tions of  the  rules   will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Ad  Committee 
and  SBR. 

The  policy  outlined  was 
termed  arbitrarily  made  in  a 
Student  Council  resoluUon 
passed  last  week. 

An  Army  recruiter  scheduled 
to  recruit  last  Tuesday  did  not 
appear.    The   Marine    recruiter 


WE'RE  NUMBER  ONE— It  was  The  Weekend  for  Brandeis 
sports,  as  the  wrestling,  fencing  and  varsity  basketball  teams 
all  started  their  seasons  with  impressive  victories,  bee 
details  pages  7  and  8. 


Marinies  Delay  Visit, 
Dow  Still  Coming 


Association  to  Secure 
Aid  to  Draft  Resistors 

By  HENRY  SUSSlWtAN 

On  Thursday,  November  29,  faculty,  graduate  students, 
and  undergraduates  met  to  form  a  self-help  association  whose 
purpose  is  to  provide  good  offices  to  those  members  of  the 
Brandeis  community  who  are,  or  may  become,  involved  in 
draft  resistrce.  The  group  has  no  political  intent  whatsoever, 
and  will  not  advocate  the  pursuit  of  specific  political  alterna- 
tives tL  association  sees  itself,  however,  as  an  aflermath  o£ 
events  which  may  be  of  serious  con.scquence  to  "^a  viduals 
who  already  have  actively  expressed  their  commitment  to  the 

'^"'"The ^association's  services  will  be  extended  to  a  variety  of 
individuals  including  those  who  may  be  facing  indictment  as 
a  resuirof  civil  di5>bedience.  those  who  have  been  refused 
?onscTentious  objector  status,  and  anyone  else  with  draft  prob- 
lei^il  ThH^oup  will  service  the  Brandeis  community  spec.fic- 
alW^' and  will  function  on  a  personal  level,  regarding  eac^h  in- 
d ividuars  case  as  unique.  It  will  thus  offer  aid  in  a  communal 
fashion    not  dupticat^  by  any  national  organizations  engaged 

in  similar  activities.  4. 

Problems  will  be  handled  as  ,  ^.^^  ^^  ^^.^  student  deferment, 
they  arise.  Monetary  sources  j  refused  CO's  now  facing  in- 
fer legal  aid  are  being  sought,  1  ^     ^^^j^    a^d   of   faculty   mem 


vis^%""der'  D^^'."'5.nare7s«an  said .  they  desired^action 
postponed  their  visit  for  at  least 
A  week 

Pierre  Gonon,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Career  Planning  said 
the  Marines  did  not  send  a  re- 
cruiter because  only  three  stu- 
dents signed  up  to  see  him,  and 
because  he  had  to  be  at  Brown. 

According  to  Dean  Matthew 
Sgan,  however,  after  Selective 
Service  Director  Lewis  Her- 
shey  said  that  students  ob- 
structing military  recruitment 
should  lose  deferments,  several 
of  the  Brandeis  faculty  includ 


bia  where  recruitment  is  to 
stop  as  long  as  the  statement 
stands.  According  to  Sgan,  the 
Marines  suggested  a  postpone- 
ment of  their  visit  on  learning 
of  the  faculty  opinion.  Dow 
Chemical  is  still  scheduled  to 
recruit  here  E>ec.  6. 


as  well  as  reliable  legal  coun- 
sel. The  association  will  also 
gather  and  circulate  informa- 
tion about  the  experience  of 
iU  constituents  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and  re- 
lated judicial  and  legal  bodies. 
Information  initially  sought 
by  secretaries  John  Heckman, 


ar^t&^'^.c.it;;^'  ^E-aro«=n.  ^^i 


guages,  Allen  Grossman,  Eng- 
lish, and  Charles  Fischer  So- 
ciology, includes  the  follow- 
ing: the  names  of  all  those 
who  regard  themselves  as  vul- 
nerable to  indictment  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  activities,  of  ariy- 
one  considering  action  in  rela- 


ins  some  Ad  Committee  me<m- 


^P.P:!?^J7^  rp/ruu'toda'y  ^iso  l^r^^^^^  be  taken  to 
scheduled  to  recruit  today  ai^o  oe  s  .  ^.^„  ^^gn 
cancelled  his  visit.  '  oppuwexici»^gr 

New  EPC  Evaluation 
To  Appear  in  May 


Plans  for  the  fourth  issue  of* 


Plans  lor  me  lourm  u»»uc  ui-r  ,  ^   ,  *_i 

the  Student  Course  Evaluation  |  naires  will   then  be  tabulated 


Ochs,  Tom  Rush 
arity  Week  Stars 

It  was  announced  this  week  that  funds  raised  by  this 
vear's  cTaritv  Week  activities  will  benefit  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  Upwl^  Bound.  UNICEF,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
eniesU^on.  Israel  Emergency  Fund,  the  Committee  for  Re- 

^P-f,L^il-  ree]r.^"Xh^njfns    until    December    1^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^J^^L^^^.  AUho'Sgr^-e  KU  ^^^ 
total  expe^ed  capacity  crowds  at  Saturday  night's  Phil_Ochs 
and  Tom  Rush  concert,  and  at+—  -       "" 


have  been  announced  by  Alan 
Ehrenhalt  '68  and  Bill  Ristow 
'68,  the  book's  co-editors.  The 
Evaluation,  published  under 
the  auspices  of  Student  Coun- 
cil's Educational  Policies 
Committee,  is  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear this  coming  May. 

Planning  and  writing  will 
be  handled  this  year  by  an 
eight  member  steering  com- 
mittee, which  includes  the 
editors  and  Sam  Hamburg  69, 
Susan  Harritt  '70,  Larry  Jo- 
seph    '69.     Neil     Moyer      70, 


for  statistical  results,  and 
turned  over  to  staff  writers  for 
final  preparation.  More  than 
seventy-five  students  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  the 
program. 

Major  changes  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire, which  has  already 
been  prepared,  include  elimin- 
ation of  many  multiple  choice 
questions  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  survey  more  concise, 
addition  of  sections  designed 
to  stimulate  a  free  response, 
and  a  new  course  rating  scale 


cAt-ki-i      fiQ       Neil     jyioyer       iw,    fxny*  «  n-'^y^   wvr«».j%,  .w- — ^ 

Babette  krolik  '69,  and  Mark    meant  to  provide  an  empirical 
Babeue  ivrouK    u»,  «"«  written  evaluations. 


Friedman  '71. 

The  editors  announced  that 
this  edition  will  be  the  largest 
so  far,  with  101  courses  sched- 
uled for  evaluation.  Many 
courses  evaluated  in  earlier 
editions  will  be  re-examined, 
and  new  courses  created  by 
departmental  re-organization 
will  be  reviewed  for  the  first 
time.  Unlike  the  last  volume, 
which  emphasized  higher 
level  courses,  the  fourth  edi- 
tion will  devote  equal  atten- 
tion to  both  freshman  and  up- 
perclass  offerings. 

In  early  February,  the  eval- 
uating process  will  begin.  At 
that  time,  questionnaires  will 
be  distributed  and  collected  in 
dormitories.     The     questioa- 1 


basis  for  written  evaluations. 


Wednesday  night's  Student- 
Faculty  Revue,  should  make 
the  goal  attainable.  The  skit 
at  the  Revue  will  be  "Milk 
and  Meat."  written  by  Dick 
Goldberg  '69,  and  sUrring 
Dean  Sgan  and  professors 
Pendleton,  Goldhagen,  and 
Bardach. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
a  large  variety  of  refresh- 
ments will  be  sold  at  the  va- 
rious functions,  and  in  the 
snack  bar  throughout  the 
week.  Charity  week  chairmen 
praised  Mr.  Grimm  and  his 
staff  for  providing  free  des- 
serts and  for  arranging  the  in- 
ternational  and   sit-down    din- 


Forum  on  War 

At  4  00  P.M.  tomorrow  afternoon.  Wednesday.  Dec.  6, 
the  Brandeis  Faculty  Group  to  Oppose  the  War  in  Vetnanri 
will  oresent  an  open  forum  for  faculty  and  students.  The 
rubject  is  entitled,  "After  Washington:  What?"  Faculty 
members  discussing  alternatives  to  the  Pr^s^^i^J^^J,^^'" 
be  Lawrence  Fuchs.  American  Civiliiation,  and  Harry 
Lubasx.  History.  Jane  Shull  and  Ellen  Schwartz,  both 
students,  will  also  speak,  the  former  oit  an  SDS  program 
Informing  Waltham  high  school  students  of  the  wars  con- 
sequences, and  the  latter  about  a  project  in  which  college 
students  campaign  for  unpledged  delegates  to  national 
nominating  conventions  in  order  to  gain  support  for  peace 
nominees.  After  the  presentations,  there  will  he  an  ex- 
tended question  and  discussion  period,  moderated  by  Her- 
man  Epstein  of  the  Biology  Department. 


ners    to    be   held    on    Tuesday 
and  Saturday  evenings. 

Throughout  the  week,  stu- 
dents will  be  asked  to  donate 
to  the  clothing  drive,  vote  for 
their  favorite  "ugly  man,"  and 
guess  when  time  will  stand 
still   in  the  clock  contest. 

•'The  Rally."  Work  Day,  the 
Brandeis  -  Clark  basketball 
game,  and  the  book  sale,  net- 
ted a  total  of  $1100.  The  high- 
light of  the  week  so  far  has 
been  last  night's  auction,  when 
such  bibelots  as  the  French 
Flag  and  Ray  Ginger's  old  li- 
brary card  were  snapped  up 
by  eager  students  for  hand- 
some prices. 

On  Sunday.  E>ecember  10, 
Brandeis  Students  will  host 
over  200  underprivileged  chil- 
dren and  orphans  in  the  an- 
nual Children's  Day  program. 
After  showing  them  around 
the  campus,  students  will  run 
a  carnival  for  them  in  Usen 
Commons. 

Other  activities  include  a 
cocktail  party  featuring  pian- 
ist Eric  Pasternak,  and  a  Char- 
ity Ball  on  December  8;  Music 
at  Cholmondeleys  by  "Notes 
From  The  Underground," 
swimming,  and  two  art  ex- 
hibits on  December  9.  The 
week  will  close  on  Sunday 
night,  with  the  movie  "Shane" 
and  dorm  collections. 


duction.  and  of  faculty  mem- 
bers committed  or  about  to  be 
committed    to    the   resistance. 

Formation     of    the    associa- 
tion this  fall  was  in  part  spur- 
red on  by  the  signing  of  a  peti- 
tion  supporting    resistance 
activities     by     over     approxi- 
mately   fifty    Brandeis    faculty 
members.  The  presence  of  FBI 
agents  on  campus  investigating 
participants  in  the  April  New 
York     mobilization     and     the 
October  16-22  Boston  area  re- 
sistance    activities,     and     the 
convening    of     the    Massachu- 
setts Grand   Jury,   which   may 
lead    to    indictments   of   resist- 
ors, have  also  provided  impe- 
tus for  the  association.  ^ 

One  of  the  organization  g 
three  secretaries  postulated  its 
basic  goals,  saying.  "We  must 
strive  for  community,  legal 
and  moral  counsel,  and  infor- 
mation— to  reduce  the  solitude 
of  people  summoned  to  remote 
jurisdictions,  to  fill  needs  as 
they  arise,  using  available 
sources,  and  to  lessen  the 
anxieties  resulting  from 
doubt." 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 

Library  to  Expand; 

New  Floor  Space, 

Increased  Hours 


Several  changes  have  re- 
cently been  planned  for  Gold- 
farb  Library.  A  rearrangement 
of  current  library  facilities 
will  be  accompanied  by  the 
opening  of  a  fourth  floor  in 
the  future  and.  at  the  request 
of  the  Student  Council  Library 
Committee,  library  hours  wiU 
be  extended. 

Ronald  V.  Glens.  Director  of 
Libraries  and  Lynn  R.  Hard, 
Assistant  Library  Director, 
told  the  JUSTICE  that  the 
transition  of  Brandeis  from  a 
small  undergraduate  institu- 
tion to  an  expanding  univer- 
sity necessitates  a  larger  and 
more  specialized  research  li- 
brary. The  establishment  of  a 
reserve  reading  room  on  the 
main  floor,  a  reorganization 
of  the  journal  and  document 
holding  areas,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  basement  floor,  below 
the  carrel  and  music  booth 
floor,  are  designed  to  meet  ex- 
pansion needs. 

The  purpose  of  the  changes  is 
to  make  the  library's  resources 
more  easily  accessible.  The 
opening  of  the  fourth  floor  will 
provide  additional  book  and 
(Continued  an  Pafe  Z) 
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jMUsfokefi  Beliefs  Dispelled 


Are  You  a  Conscientious  Objector? 


Jeffrey  Speiser 


EdiUr's  Note:  The  follow iai^  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  tbree  articles. 

Thf  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940  exempted  from  combatant  training  and  service  any  person 
"who,  by  reason  of  religious  training  and  belief,  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in 
war  in  any  form."  The  exemption  extended  to  non-combatant  service  if  a  registrairt  was  'ou^a 
•'to  be  conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in  such  non-combatant  service.  The  law  «ia 
not,  however,  define  the  phrase  "religious  training  and  belief,"  and  the  Selective  Service  Act  ol 
1948  added  to  the  confusion  with  a  bewildering  definition:  "Religious  training  and  belief  in  this 
connection  means  an  individual's  belief  in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties  superi- 
or to  those  arising  from  any  human  relation,  but  does  not  include  essentially  political,  socio- 

logical  views,  or  philosophical ~  ;    ~~  ~  IT"!  ^ 

views,  or  merely  a  personal  tellectual  moral  integrity  a  new  test  for  religious— -a 
code.'  The  Universal  Military  "without  belief  in  God  except  sincere  and  meaningful  beliel 
Training    and    Service    Act    of    in  the  remotesl  sense."  which  occupies  in  the  life  of  its 

1967  re-enacted  the  conscien-  Arno  Jakobson  believed  in  possessor  a  place  parf"^*  \o 
tious  objector  provisions  but  "godness"  which  was  "the  Ul-  that  filled  by  God  of  those  ad- 
omitted  the  clause  "an  individ-  timale  Cause  for  the  fact  of  the  mittedly  qualifying  for  the  ex- 
ual's  belief  in  a  relation  to  a  being  of  the  Universe."  There  emption  comes  within  statutory 
Supreme  Being  involving  v.as  a  relationship  to  godness  definition."  And,  concluded  the 
duties  superior  to  those  arising  in  two  directions,  i.e.,  "vertical-  Court,  Seeger,  Jakobson,  and 
from  any  human  relation  .  .  /'  ly,  toward  godness  directly  Peter  had  such  a  belief. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  (and)  horizontally  toward  god-  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
of  articks  on  con.scientious  ob-  ness  through  Mankind  and  the  from  this  case  is  that  just  about 
jettion  to  define  who  is  entitled    "World."  any  ethical  belief  would  qual- 

to  exemption  as  a  conscientious  Forest  Peter,  the  third  de-  jfy  theoretically,  as  a  religious 
objector  and  to  discuss  the  fendant,  also  claimed  an  un-  belief.  Thus,  all  those  people 
problems  involved.  orthodox  religious   belief.     He    floating  around  with  some  kind 

A  con  mon  misunderstanding  quoted  irom  the  Reverend  John  ^f  ethical  code  that  forbids 
concerning  the  section  on  reli-  Haynes  Holmes'  definition  of  them  from  killing  in  war  are 
gious  training  and  belief  is  that  religion  as  "the  consciousness  potential  conscientious  objec- 
the  only  persons  entitled  to  ex-    of  some  power  manifest  in  na-    ^ors.    The   one   requirement   is 
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Repressive  Governance 


By  JUSTIN   SIMON 


versity  will  terminate  its  rela- 
^  1    •     4v     tionship   with  the  student;   i.e. 

.    ^.  _--      -_    The   Student   Council   is   the   expell  him.  This  philosophy  ad- 

emption are  devoutly  religious  ture  which  helps  man  in  the  or-  ^j^g^  ^Yiis  belief  be  a  dominat-  ^^ly  organization  in  this  school  vocated  by  Dr.  Sachar  and  his 
Quakers.  This  is  not  at  all  the  dering  of  his  life  in  harmony  jng  force  in  one's  life.  The  only  .  ,  ,  resoonsibility  to  de-  rules  and  by  certain  members 
case.  While  one  does  have  to  with  its  demands ...;  (it)  is  the  ^^^^  ^he  Court  did  not  deal  with  the  ^^fP^^^'J"""^  .\^  ,"^.  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  indi- 
have  a  "religious"  belief,  the  supreme  expression  of  human  with  is  that  of  the  atheistic  ^ac-  fine  the  position  of  the  sluaem  ^^^^^  ^  certain  malevolent  set 
definition  of  such  belief  has  nature,  ii  is  man  tninking  his  jfjg^.  From  its  opinion  en  See-  body  on  issues  of  importance  ^^  priorities  regarding  the  pur- 
been  so  broadened  by  the  Su-    highest,  feeling  his  deepest,  and    ger  it  is  hard  to  conceptualize   ^^    ^^em.    The    experiences    of  poses  of  this  University.  These 


poses 

officials    are    willing    to   throw 

students  out  and  submit  them 


preme    Court    in    the    Case    of  living  his  best.'    As  to  his  be-  ^^gt  the  Court  would  consider  .,            .  ,_^,  ;„^;^^4«  ♦v»nt  on 

U.  S   vs   Seeger  that  it  now  in-  lief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  Peter  ^^   atheist   or   an   agnostic   but  *"^  P*^^^  ^^^^  indicate  tnai  co- 

cludes    non-theislic    ethical  stated   that  he   supposed    "you  t^e  Court  does  state  that  such  operation   and    institutionalism  nrder  to  malffe 

codes.  could  call  that  a  belief  in  a  Su-  people  do  exist.    In  many  cases  have    dilatory    effects    on    the  tL^rhool  richer 

The  case  involved  three  men  preme    Being   or    God.  ^These  the   Court   had   held   that  con-  .v,ii;4v  of  the  council  to  advo-  ricner. 

who  were  denied  classification  just  do  not   happen  to  be  the  scientious  objection  is  a  legis-  •*"^'"->'  "*  i-'ic  ,.vu  ^j^^   University   assumes  the 

as  conscientious  objectors.  They  words  I  use."  lative  grant  and  not  a  constitu-  ^^^^    students     rights    in    mis  ^ight  to  dictate  our  morals  to 

all    refused    induction    on    the  The  Supreme  Court  usually  tjonal   right   (this  argument   is  University    and    to    define    the  us  when  they  institute  repres- 

grounds  that  the  denial  was  il-  likes  to  avoid  sticky  issues,  and  being  contested  by  many  con-  jole  of  the  student  in  Univer-  sive  rules  with  the  intent  to  in- 

Jegal.    For    their    refusal    they  one  of  the  stickiest  is  defining  stitutional  lawyers).                          -.^   nffnirc     Ak  a   ronseouence  hibit  sexual  intercourse  in  the 

were   indicted    by  the   govern-  who    is    ''religious"    and    who        Tjie  point  of  the  Seeger  de-      ^^   s"**'*^*-   ^"^  ^.  *""      ^  dorms,   but   it   is   unwilling   to 

nrtrrit    /ronviff inn    ivniilH    hnve  isn't    Hn\»/pvpr    the  Court  was  .,.:^;^«  ;,.  *u^4  ,^^^-.r  ^.n^^^i^  «.K/>  of   its   Dreoccuoalion   wiin    me  agg^jy^p  moral  leadership  when 


and    does    entail    a    maximum    forced  to  deal  with  this  issue, 
penalty    of    five    years    in    jail    Acquitting  Seeger,  the  Second 
and/or  $10,000  fine).   All  three    Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held 
were  acquitted  by  the  Supreme   the    Supreme    Being    require 
Court.  nient  of  the  law  unconstitution 

Daniel  Seeger  was  an  intel-  al  because  the  section  distin- 
lectual  agnostic.  On  his  consci-  guished  between  "internally 
entious  objector  form  he  left  derived  and  externally  corn- 
blank  the  question  "Do  you  be-  pelled  beliefs"  and  was  there- 
lieve  in  a  Supreme  Being?"  fore,  an  "impermissible  classi- 
Stating  that  his  "skepticism  or  fication  under  the  Due  Process 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
God"  did  "not  necessarily  mean  ment."  The  Court  did  not  wish 
lack  of  faith  in  anything  what-  to  declare  the  law  unconstitu- 
soever."  His  religious  faith  was  tional,  and  yet  somehow  Seeger 
in  a  "purely  ethical  creed."  He  ard  his  compatriots  had  to  be 
cited  such  personages  as  Plato,  included  within  it.  The  result 
Aristotle,  and  Spinoza  for  sup-  was  a  brilliant  piece  of  judicial 
port  of  his  ethical  belief  in  in-   legislation.  The  Court  adopted 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Students  Oppose  Recruiting     University  and  Agitprop 

To  the  Editor: 

Over    350    students    have 
signed     S.D.S.     statements    de- 
manding an  end  to  war  recruit- 
ment   at    Brandeis.    They    first    a  matter  that  interests  me  very 
petitioned   the   Administration,    much,   in   itself,    But   it   seems 

demanding  ;>^«^^  ^Jl^^^^  '^^^  "^,*  that  the  current  debate  about 
be  allowed  to  come  on  campus.  •,  ,  .       . 

When  the  CIA.  was  forced  to  such     a    possibility    is    rather 

discontinue  on-campus  recruit-  rich   in   confusions.   This   note 

ment,    and    after   the    Brandeis  jg  about  just  one  of  them:  the 


(Continued  on  Pa^e  6) 


perpetuation  of  its  bureaucratic  students    are    being    asked    to 

structure,  Council  has  failed  to  kill  people  for  reasons  none  of 

define    its    political    objectives  0"r  administrators,  nor  anyone 

*^  for  that  fact,  understands.  The 


f  lUlltril     DkCIICCAC    ^"^  ^°  advocate  the  extension   University  seems  to  operate  on 
VWIIlill     W0t9\,^M9^\09    of  students'  rights  or  the  clan-   a  situational  morality  based  on 

Rules  on  Protest, 
To  Meet  Wed. 


student  Council   decided   on 


Sunday  to  postpone  the  chart-   of  students. 


fication   of   students'    rights   on  the  premise  that  what  is  right 

issues  which  are  most  relevant,  should  also  bring  in  a  few  dol- 

The  lack  of  a  consistent  ideo-  lars. 

logy    has    ^ost    jecently    put       Confronted  by  such  a  set  of 
Council  in  the  position  of  par-        .     .  -^  ,      .,  , 

ticipating  in   the  formation   of  PJ-'o^'t^^S;  ^^^^J  ^^^^^  ^^^^'}^^  ^^ 

University     regulations    which  the  position   of  Student   Coun- 

might   result   in   the   expulsion  SJ'-    ^,^^1"^   t)i*l^   ^^^   Student 


Council  should  be  much  more 


ing  of  a  definite  plan  of  action       ]„  passing  the  resolution  con-   f^"^'"^*?"^ }!"  ?^^'"?  primacy  to 

^  jn  passing  uie  ^t^uluuuIl  tun     ^^^  rights  that  are  being  threat- 


Wednesday, 

that  time  it  will  be  able  to  ad 


ened.  We  should  not  tolerate 
any  University  rule  that  threat- 
ens students  for  peacefully 
demonstrating.  We,  as  students, 
should  not  only  object  but 
should  not  tolerate  any  set  of 
regulations     which     limit     the 


To  the  Editor: 

Whether  the  CIA  ever  comes 
recruiting    to    Brandeis    is    not 


Administration  made  public  its 
intention  of  guaranteeing  ac- 
cess to  war  recruiters,  S.D.S. 
began  circulating  a  statement, 


prevailing  tendency  to   equate 

CIA  recruiting  with  that  done 
by     business     firms     or     even 


designed    for    publication,    op-  other    government    agencies, 

posing    University    cooperation  But    the     CIA     is  a    political 

with   the  Vietnam   war    efTort.  agency.   As  far   as   I   can   find 

The  text  of  this  statement  fol-  *^    .:           ,                       41. 

j^j^g  out,  its  employees  are  not  sub- 

"The    CENTRAL    INTELLI-  ject  to  the   Hatch  Act,  which 

GENCE  AGENCY,  the  branches  forbids    political    activities    to 

of  the  ARMED  FORCES,   and  ^^.^^     federal     emolovees 

DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  ^^""^^     leaerai     employees. 


concerning      the      Administra-   cerning     government     recruit 
tion's     protest      rules     ur^til   ment  at  Brandeis,  Council  took 
December    6.    At   a    moderate    political    position 

advocating    the    right    of    free 

speech,  but  recognizing  its  mor- 
dress  itself  specifically  to  the  al  commitment  to  refuse  to  co- 
expected       demonstration   operate  with  a  government  war 

Wednesday    against    the    Dow   effort  that  violated  internation-  JJ^^    ^^^^^  ^^  number  of  dem- 

Chemical  Company  recruiter.       ^J  \»w  ^  /xt          k     «     n    ^^  onstrations   that   take   place  at 

doctrine  of  Nuremberg,  all  citi-  xirrinHpi«      wwA*    <:«iifl<^nt«;    da 

At  the  Student  Couneil  meet-   .ens  in  the  US.  are  morally  re-  ^„7",^/;^   th^rilhtl.   disrupt 

ing  last  Wednesday,  November   sponsible.  Council  \was  not  try-  j,,^    University     we    elaim    at 

29.   the   following  motion  was  ;n8  '"  ''"l'^  the  Iree  speech  of  ,,    ,          equal*  right   with  the 

passed:    "Student    Council    re-   ^^''i^'rl,-  Hjf.^^""?^^  rlTt.?^.  "  »    Army  to  use  the  inside  of 

quests  that  the  University  sus-   ?rstake    was    the    extent    "o  •"'  ^"'"'*"S'   '«'   '1?*  !f\'^r 

,         V4                     4         4              v..  I  ItiT    t  1   •         -4    ^^^^^^f^i  .  t"  tion  of  our  causes.  The  students 

pend    military    recruitment    on  which  the  University  was  going  ^^  ^^.^   University  have   never 

campus     until     the     Selective   to  cooperate  with  the  govern-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  .^^^^jf     ^y^^  ^^^^ 

Service    retracts   its   policy    of   ment  by  granting  theni  free  ac-  for  regulations  regarding  their 

using  the  draft  as  a  punishment  ^^^^,  'LZ^t^^n^'^^^s^t^i  ^};7rhich"in  tteT^^ific^ny' 

for     those     who     demonstrate   th-e  University  offici^^^^^^  Jeiresetl'a^pater^^^^^ 

against  the  war."                             'TEACE     with  the  DEATH  of  The  Student  Council   must  as- 

A  large  part  of  the  Council   any    student    educated   in    this  g^rt  that  it  does  not  need  the 

meeting  on  Sunday,  December   Fu"'''^''^!lLc Tl!)'' fn.nw mS^  h^  administration  of  this  school  to 

3     wac    devoted    to   discussing  ^^^    University    facilitated    his  define  for  the  students  what  is 

J,    was    aevoiea    lo   aiscussing   recruitment.    Let   them   realize  -;«U4   ^nd  what  i«  wrnnr    The 

opposition   to   the   Administra-   that  they   are.  parties  to  what  prpose  of ^he  UnivVrSJy  isV^ 

tion's  demonstration  riiles.  Rep-   is   becoming    increasingly    rec-  provide  us  with  the  ©pportun- 

resentatives   of  Students  for  a   9«"^^^  ^^^  »  "^t^ .^^  undefined  •              -                           ^^ 
^              4-      o     •  4          u        4     intent    and    unbelievable    cru- 
Democratic    Society    who    at- 


elty. 
tended  indicated,  that  they  ad- 
are  "major"  comVi^urorr  to  the    (Most     of     the     "revelations"    vocated    only    non-obstructive   fail  to   see  the  distinction   be' 
United      States     Government's    about  the  CIA  and  its  doings  |  sit-ins    to    protest     recruiting,    tween  recruitment  so  that  stu 
war    against    the    Vietnamese    have  been  stories  about  inter- 
people.     Representatives     of   national    adventures    but    one 
these  organizations  are  coming  c   ^  i.,^ 

to  Brandeis  for  the  sole  pur-  "^"^t  assume  that  no  fine  line 
pose  of  recruiting  personnel  to  can  be,  or  is,  drawn  by  the 
help  conduct  this  unjust  war  agency  between  domestic  and 
and  their  other  operatioris.  The  foreign  politics.  And  even  if  it 
use  of  university  facilities  for 


such  purposes  is  not   an  exer- 


is,  a  change  of  political  think- 


cise  of  free  speech  but  an  act  ing  at  some  future  day  might 

of  university  cooperation  with  produce  an  administration  dis- 

the  war  efTort.  If  the  C.I. A.,  the  posed  to  treat  past  CIA  activi- 

Armed  Forces,  or  Dow  wish  to  ties  as  intrusions  into  domestic 

come  on  campus  to  engage  in  a  politics.)   It  seems  to  me  that 

critical  discussion  of  their  ac-  any    comfortable    arrangement 

tivities,  we  do  not  object.  They  between  a  university  and  a  po- 

should   not,    however,   be   per-  litical  agitprop  group  is  a  po- 

mitted  to  recruit  at  Brandeis."  tential  time  bomb— you  never 

For  Brandeis  S.D.S.  know   wheit  it  will   go  off   in 


Dan  Rosen 
Mimi  Rosenthal 
(The  Justice  has  a  list 

ot  signers  on  file) 


your  face. 

Douglas  J.  Stewart 
Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Classics 


ity  to  educate  ourselves. 

We   plead   for   a    Student 
»T  1       1      J.J  .1.     TT   •  A     Union    building,    we    have    to 

.^^4l^?i?  9^^  i^54:Pj]!y!'*'^*y   fight  for  almost  a  year  to  have 

the  library  open  one  extra  hour 

While  SDS  emphasized  that  it  ^^^"e'con'tri^ut'of  t'o  soc?e?y'^^^^^^  getrthftTe^^jrite^iX'Sire^i 

was    protesting    only    the   war  '/Ji^ruTtm™^^^^^  we' hat^I^Uv:  tt^^^L  ^our ' 

machine,  Student  Council  was  could  make  the  instruments  of  Tn^rc/Lo^^  *?n^i!  f  *  ^^k"^   ii«V 

unable  to  establish  whether  its  death  and  themselves  be  killed;  v^rlftl  ^,  ♦     i  "^  i^        ^^^ 

4    •     4-     .  •  4     4  hiif    ih«»    nniv*^r«ifv    nic.>    r-c.  v^^sity     cut     down     classroom 

own  participation'  in  3  protest  ^^^^^  most  fniidiciousW  b^  "^^^i^g-  We  ask  for  a  respon- 

sit-in  could  be  construed  as  ^.P^f^f  oTwiTh'"r  "l^ ^^^^  sible  role  in  the  University  and 
anti 

rules,    t»*    a   «.vj«jt.riiic»n\y«*.  UA     HJt    i»ii«»-i«riii-xa*.inijr-ciuiiijiiis-     \c,ei^     Qn<jl     13  '^        4  4V>  v 

Debate  also  centered  aroimd  tration  committee  which  dis-  Jl^.  of  the  leeal"  ant"hnr,fv  of 
the  possibility  of  discontinuing  eussed  the  issue  for  almost  a  '^^  Xdm^lnis'tTtior^and  *  how 
seemingly  meaningless  negotia-       „       j  .      ,1   •         m  m*        much  of  what  we   are  doing 

tions  with  the  administration  ,  brandeis  University  suffers  could  be  taken  away  from  us. 
lions  wiin  me  aammisirduon  ^^^^  ^^  administration  and  The  sad  truth  is  that  th^  stu- 
until  there  is  some  evidence  Board  of  Trustees  which  as-  dents  at  this  sJ^hool  are  third 
that  student  opinion  is  being  sumes  that  intimidation  is  a  class  citizens-  third  behind  the 
heeded.  J^st  and  necessary  vehicle  for  donors  and  trustees  and  admin- 

AIso  on  Sunday  night,  Coun-  restraining  human  action.  If  a  istrators.  We  cry  out  for  these 
cil  members  elected  Bob  student  o^t  of  ^ron^cience  does  people  to  recognize  that  the 
cii  m  e  m  D  e  r  s  eiecieo  imjd  gomething  that  embarrasses  the  University  was  built  for  the 
Romasco,  '69,  to  the  position  of  University  and  inhibits  its  students  and  that  student  pri- 
Administrative  Assistant  fund-raising  potential,  the  Uni-  orities  should  be  primary. 


«    v^ —  ^    .^.«,.  „.„    «.   coming   out   with   rules   which   T"  e»K  LVIh  4    Vi  tJ^  ^t^^ 

i-war,  anti  -  administrative   ignored    the    recommendations  nnnfifi^if  1     4        ^/ru"^  4   ^ 
es,  or  a  combination.  of  the  student-faculty-adminis-  \2^'^i^}  l^'^tures  of  the  trus- 


Freedom FastGekiPoint  Plan  Facilitates 


Double 
Last  Year's  Total 

B7  LAWRENCE  WEISSMAN 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 21,  members  of  the  Bran- 
deis community  participated  in 
a    nationwide   "Fast   for   Free- 
dom."   The   fast    was   held    to 
raise  money  for  the  support  of 
civil  rights  projects.  Results  of 
the  fast  were  not  up  to  expecta- 
tions,  but  over  $400  was  col- 
lected   from    the    dining    halls 
because    of    the    695    students 
who    gave    up    their    evening 
meal  that  day.  The  money  was 
part  of  a  total  of  $30,000  raisad 
by  more  than  100,000  students 
at   ll<>   universities   across  the 
nation. 

Money  earned  this  year  by 
the  "Fast  for  Freedom"  will 
finance  three  main  projects. 
The  first  is  the  organization  of 
medical,  legal  and  educational 
services  for  the  migrant  farm 
workers  of  the  Southwest. 
These  will  be  administered  by 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee  of  Rio 
Grande  City,  Texas. 

Another  project  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Corporation  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  a  non-profit  organization 
designed  to  promote  economic 
self-sufficiency  for  the  Negro 
in  the  South.  This  co-operative, 
if  successful,  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  organizations 
throughout  the  South. 

The  third  project  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  student 
magazine.  As  Is,  designed  to  in- 
form students  in  ghetto  areas 
of  advances  in  the  fields  of 
civil  rights  and  social  reform. 
Money  raised  by  the  fast  will 
be  used  to  support  the  maga- 
zine until  an  independent  fi- 
nancial benefactor  can  be 
found. 

According  to  Neil  KauflFman 

Resistance 

(Continued  from  Page   1) 

It  was  agreed  by  partici- 
pants in  the  association's  in- 
itial meeting  that  the  group 
should  function  informally,  on 
a  person-to-person  basis,  with 
meetings  called  only  when 
they  are  necessary,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  schedule. 
All  those  interested  in  work- 
ing with  the  association  are 
urged  to  contact  any  of  the 
secretaries.  The  resources  of 
the  group  are  openly  available 
to  anyone  in  the  community 
who  wishes  to  avail  himself 
of  them. 


Canada  Immigration 


Washington  (CPS)  —  The 
factors  used  by  Canadian  of- 
ficials in  judging  young  Ameri- 
cans migrating  to  Canada  have 
now  been  revised  and  codified 
in  a  point  system. 

This  system  replaces  old  reg- 
ulations    under     which     some 
would-be    migrants    could    be 
turned  down  by  an  immigration 
officer  because  of  a  single  de- 
ficiency.  Any   immigrant  scor- 
ing 50  out  of  a  possible  100  *'as- 
sessment  units"  will  now  be  ad- 
mitted to  Canada.  . 
According  to  Canadian  Citi- 
zenship and  Immigration  Min- 
ister Jean  Marchand.  "The  nev^ 
immigration    regulations    spell 
out  for  the  first  time  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  selection 
of  immigrants.  Whereas  in  the 
past  an  individual  would  have 
been  rejected  on  account  of  a 
single  factor,  the  new  regula- 
tions use  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors in  such  a  way  that  some  of 
them  may  compensate  for  rela- 
tively low  qualifications  in  oth- 
|er  factors.'* 


N«w  Protests  Planned 


Teace  in  ^68^ 


Richard  Kaye 


'69,  an  organizer  of  the  Bran- 
deis  "Fast   for   Freedom,"   ex- 
pectations for  this  year's  drive 
to  top  last  year's  total  of  $350 
resulting  from  600  participants 
were    unrealistic.     "The    cam- 
paign  could   have   been   better 
run     —    communications     be- 
tween the  Fast  for  Freedom  or- 
ganization    and     the     student 
body    wore    poor."    However, 
Kauffman   had  only  praise   for 
the  assistance  provided  by  Nor- 
man  Grimm,    manager    of   the 
dining  halls,  who,  according  to 
KauPfman.     "may     even     have 
been    more    interested    in    the 
fast  than  we  seemed  ourselves." 


The  scoring  under  the  new 
system  is  as  follows: 

— Education  and  training.  20 
units.  One  unit  for  each  year  of 
schooling  or  training. 

— Personal  assessment  and 
other  such  qualities  as  judged 
by  an  immigration  officer  dur- 
ing an  interview  (15  units). 

— Occupational  demand,  15 
units.  Based  on  demand  for 
various  skills  in  Canada,  units 
are  assessed  according  to  the 
demand  for  the  occupation  the 
applicant  will  follow  in  Cana- 
da. 

Age,   10  units.   10  units  if 

the  applicant  is  between  18  and 
35  —  i.e.,  of  draft  age  —  but 
one  unit  deducted  for  each  year 

over  35.  ,  ^    ,/v 

— Arranged  employment,  10 
units:  10  units  if  the  applicant 
has  arranged  employment  in 
Canada  or  has  received  offers 
on  a  previous  visit. 

— Knowledge  of  French  and 
English,  10  units:  Five  points 
for  each  language  spoken 
fluently,  with  extra  points  for 
some  knowledge  of  either. 

—Relative,  5  units:  granted 
when  the  applicant  has  a  rela- 
tive in  Canada  willing  to  spon- 
sor him.  i  ♦•  „ 
— Employment  opportunities 
in  the  area  of  destination,  5 
units:  a  maximum  of  five  units 
f  the  applicant  intends  to   go 


Another  form  of  recruiting  will  be  evident  on  the  Brandeis 
campus  in  coming  weeks.  An  alliance  of  Waltham  citizens  and 
Brandeis  studenU,  disheartened  by  the  ineffectiveness  of  anti- 
war protest  to  date,  have  commenced  an  effort  to  enlist  the 
participation  of  the  entire  university  community  in  different 
kinds  of  peace -directed  action.  The  main  assumption  of  the  new 
movement,  which  has  named  itself  "Peace  in  '68.';  is  that  the 
best  hope  for  a  change  in  policy  lies  m  pcditica  action  and  they 
hive  charted  a  program  in  this  context.  The  ultmiate  aim  is  to 
educate  the  electorate  in  the  er- 
rors of  present  policy  by  can 


rors  of  present  policy  by  can-  m  g  ^^  Tuesday.  I>ecember 
vassing,  public  relations,  and  ^^"^J  hoped  that  the  888  stu- 
other  means  oj. '"^^^^Pf/'^^f:  denU  who  indicated,  in  a  re- 
sion.    and    to    direct    anti-war  campus   survey,    a   desire 

sentiment  into  effective  polit-  ^J  ^^^^  ^jjj  ^^^^  forward  at 
ical  channels,  by  sending  peace  ^.^^  ^^  renowned  movie, 

delegates  to  the  Democratic  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.jj  ^  ^j^^^^ 
National    Convention      The  ^.^^^^^j     ^^  Nathan  Seifer 

movement  IS  contemplating  ac-    ^^^^  ^^^   ^^   ^^    ^  ^  ^^ 
tion  for   the  McCarthy  canai-   ^^^  g^oyx^  will  sponsor  other 
dacy.  enterUinments.    speakers,    and 

The  students  involved  will  colloquia  as  a  prelude  to,  but 
be  working  closely  with  the  ^^^  substitute  for,  action.  Stu- 
Waltham  Vietnam  Group,  an  ^^^^  volunteers  and  monetary 
organization  of  local  citizens  in  donations  will  be  solicited  all 
opposition  to  the  war.  This  ^^y  ^^  various  points  on  cam- 
group  was  a  product  of  the  r^^^  opportunity  for  writ- 
Waltham  Vietnam  Summer  -^^g  ^^  students  at  other  col- 
Project.  The  community-wide  j^g^^  ^^  publicize  the  group's 
alliance  will  attempt  to  estab-  a.^tivities  will  also  be  provided, 
lish  a  solid  base  of  peace  sup- 
porters   in    Waltham.    Such    a 


to  an  area  in  Canada  where 
there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
labor. 

Under  the  new  regulations 
there  is  also  a  new  application 
form.  The  main  change  from 
the  old  one  is  the  deletion  of 
the  question  "Why  do  you  wish 
to  migrate." 


Bond 


campaign  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  local  action  in  other 
cities.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  co-ordinate  similar  efforts 
throughout  the  Third  Congres- 
sional district.  In  addition  to 
personal  contact,  the  move- 
ment hopes  to  exploit  the  pop- 
ular culture  through  bill- 
boards, newspaper  advertising 
and  radio  commercials. 

In  an  effort  to  raise  money 

and    manpower    to    carry    out      

1  their   program,   "Peace   in    68         Slosberg  on  Monday  mghtt  ot  o. 
will  sponsor  a  full  day  of  re-  j 


Tlie  Brondeit  Syntpkonic  Bond, 
orgonized  less  tkon  sik  weeks 
ago,  kas  already  storted  rekeors- 
ols  under  Hie  direction  of  Felix 
Viscuglio,  clorinetist  witk  tke 
Hie  Boston  Sympkony  Orckestro. 
Funded  by  tke  Administrotioti, 
tke  Bond  kos  35  to  40  mem- 
bers, giving  it  o  full  instrumen- 
tation.    Rekearsols     ore     keld    in 


If  you're  between  12  and  22, 


Library 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

studv  space.  Mr.  Glens  said  that] 
the  nev  study  area  would  eon- 
tain  some  carrels,  but  more 
concentrated  table  and  multiple 
chair  arrangements  would  pre- 
dominate over  individual  study 

space. 

Beginning  r>eceinber  3,  the 
library  hours  will  be  extended 
until  twelve  pm.  fro»n  Mon- 
day to  Thursday  and  until 
eleven  p.m.  on  Sundays.  Most 
likely,  the  reserve  book  sec- 
tion will  also  remain  open  that 
long  Also,  new  smoking  areas 
will  soon  become  available.  A 
student  request  for  coffee  areas 
has  been  rejected  t>ecause  of 
possible  damage  to  books,  and 
increased  janitorial   costs. 


and  save  33^3% 


Elections 

Condidotes  for  tke  election  of 
two  Freskman  Student  Council 
Representatives  ore  M  i  c  k  a  el 
Spector,  Steve  Zoslow,  and  Mark 
Blumentkbl.  Tke  elections  *•'♦«;; 
two  Freskman  seats  will  be  keld 
on  Tuesday,  December  12  from 
10:00  to  5:00  in  tke  library. 
Speeckes  will  be  given  by  tke 
candidates  tke  nigkt  before  in 
Sckwoits  2  at  7:30  P.M.  No  pri- 
mary elections  will  be  keld. 

All  candidates  for  tke  Student 
Board  of  Review  must  submit 
tkeic  names  by  December  5  to 
Bonnie  Sidron,  '70.  If  a  prj««ry 
election  is  necessary,  it  will  be 
keld  •!•  Tuesday,  December  12, 
wiHa  speockes  tke  nigkt  before. 
A  dote  for  tk«t  fiiiol  •locfiM  (• 
ttill  !•  be 


_  Why  gamble  on  stand-by, 
when  a  seat  can  be  reserved- on  Allegheny?  Here's  the  deal:  make 
advance  reservations  and  get  one-third  off.  Any  day  of  the  year, 
any  flight.  And  that  includes  travel  on  our  new  560  mph,  DC-9  Fan 
Jets,    ^^r^^^  Say  good-by  to  stand-by.  Do  one  thing  for  us, 


though  . . .  purchase  a  Young  Adult  Card  at  any  Allegheny  ticket 
office  .  . .  only  five  dollars  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Full 
year's  cost:  just  ten  dollars.  Fare  enough? 


Young  people  In  a  hurry  fly 


AUWmAIIIUMS 


Parents*  Give  your  youngsters  an  Allegheny  Airlines  Young 


Adult  Gift  Certificate.  This  fare  not  appltoaWe  to  and  from  Canada. 
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Top  of  Pop 


Beatles  Go  aCarrolling 


Netsky 


McCarthy  Movement- 

In  Dove^s  Plumage 


By  STEVEN  ROSENTHAL 


If  the  Beatles,  in  recognizing  the  propaganda  potential  of  art,  are  attempting  to  be  di-  -MoTar 
dactic,  their  message  must  be  open  to  interpretation  by  an  audience.  They  are  relaying  infor-  ment   support    iLugene   iwcvdr- 
mation.  The  artist  may  or  may  not  accept  a  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  the  inter-  thy?    I  suspect  that  most  peo- 
pretations  of  his  work.  The  eggman  of  Lewis  Carroll's    Tlirough    the    Looking    Glas    says,  pj^  ^^  Brandeis  would  answer 
"Everything  must   mean  something  .   .  .  when  I  use  a  word  it  means  just  what  I  choose  it  to                    *.«4hii«in«siir  or  cmdc- 
mean— neither  more  nor  less."  The  question  is,    said  Alice,  "Whether  you  can  make  words  mean  ^*^"  »"  enLnusjaMiv  ui  k  u  « 
8o  many  different  things."  "The  question  is,"  said  Humpty  Dumpty,  "which  is  to  be  master—  mg  "yes.       My  answer,  now- 
that's  all."  ever,  is  an  emphatic  "no,"  and 
Which  interpretation  is  to  rule?  John  Lennon  says,  **I  am  the  eggman,  you  are  the  egg-  j  ^^j^x  to  try  to  explain  why. 
man.   I   am    the    walrus"    The    — -— i  also  want  to  express  a  few  re- 
walrus  and  the  carpenter  walk   gea  is  boiling  hot.  And  whether   You've  been  a  naughty  boy—  J  J       ,u^„p.u*^  «Vi  SDS's  anti- 
close  m  hand  on  the  beach.  The   pigs  have  wings.'                            you've  let  your  face  grow  long,  ^^ted  thoughts  on  SDb  s  anu 
sun  is  shining  but  it  is  the  mid-       But.    "Now   if  you're   ready,   Along  comes  Mr.  City  Police-  recruitment  campaign,  m  which 
die  of  the  night.  The  moon  is   oysters  dear,  we  can  begin   to   man,    pretty    little    policeman  I  have  participated  during  the 
sulking   because    the   sun    is   feed.'  'But  not  on  us.'  the  oys-   sitting  in  a  road  hole.  See  how  p^sj  two  months 
spoiling  his  fun.  There  are  no   ters  cried,  turning  a  little  blue,   they  fly  like  Lucy  in  the  sky,  *^ 

clouds.   There  are  no   birds  to   After  such  kindness,   that  was   see  how  they  run.  I'm  crying.        Those  of  us  who  have  been 

fly    "Oh,    Oysters,    come    and   g  dismal  thing  to  do."  You  been  a  naughty  girl,  you've  trying  to  build  student  opposi- 

walk  with  us.  The  walrus  did       jt  seems  a  shame,  the  walrus   let  your  knickers  down.  Chok-  .-   „    ..     ^.^    rf^niitment     at 

beseech:    "A   pleasant   walk,    a   says  to  the  carpenter,  "to  play   ing    smokers   don't    you    think  X,       ;^.    ^^^    Tc^ruiunt^ni    ai 

pleasant  talk,   along  the  briny    them  such  a  trick,  after  we've   the   joker   laughs   at   you.   See  Brandeis     were     often     asked: 

beach."  And  all  the  young  little   brought  them  out  so  far,   and   how  they  smile  like  pigs  in  the  "What  good  will  it  do  to  keep 

oysters    hurried    up,    all    eager   made  them  trot  so  quick!  The   sty,  see  how  they  snide.  Oink,  these  recruiters  out?  How  will 

for  their  treat.   'The   time   has  carpenter     said     nothing     but,   oink,  a  bunch  of  penguins  sing-  4.u:„  y.^^^  „*„„  thp  wnr?"     Mv 

come,'  the  walrus  said,  'to  talk    "The  butter's  spread  too  thick."    ing    Hare   Krishna.    Drop    out.  *"*^  "^'P  .u  ♦        t' -       \ 

of  many  things,  Of  shoes.  And        "i  weep  for  you  —  I  deeply   everybody   drop   out.   I'm  cry-  answer    was    tnat,    obviously, 

ships.  And  sealing  wax,  Of  cab-   sympathize,"    said    the   walrus,   ing."  this   will  not  deal   a   crippling 

bages  and  Kings,  And  why  the  But    with    sobs    and    tears    he       But  Lennon  is  compassionate  blow  to  the  war  effort,  but  that 

sorted  out  those  of  the  largest   because  he   went    through   the  it   will   contribute   to   building 

size     O  Oysters     said  the  car-   whole  thing   too.   The   opening  the      mass      radical      anti-war 

penter,  "you've  had  a  pleasant   jine  of  the  song  is:  "I  am  he,  ^''^     "^^      Ti,aica\     a^ti  war 

run!  Shall  we  be  trotting  home    and     you     are     he     and     We  "movement  among  students  that 

again?  But  answer  came  there    are     all     together."     Further-  I  think  is  necessary  to  end  the 

^^55^  C~  ^"^  Vi^^  S^*  scarcely   more,   he    is    the    eggman,    the  war.   But  why  do  we  need  such 

odd.   because  they  d  eaten  ev-   egghead,    the    intellectual,    the  ^    movement  rather  than  a  vote 

^''??"^u     .u  4  V        artist.  Humpty  Dumpty  sitting  L  'r^^r;lT^V^ 

Maybe  the   oysters  are  hip-   on   a   precarious  narrow  wall  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  candidate? 

pies   And  John  Lennon  is  tak-   And    Humpty    Dumpty    has    a        To  becin  with   if  we  are  trv 

ing   them  on  a  musical  trot  of    great    fall    and    all    the    Kind's  .  ^S*"  wiin,  u  we  are  iry- 

knowledge,    but    at    the    same   go??L  and  aH  the  Kllig'rmln  J^l^J^^^^  i^SV' ^^^  ^^  ^iet- 

time  he's  eating  them  up.  The  couldn't  out   Humntv   Dumntv  ^^"^'  ^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^  """ 

oysters  interpret.  They  turn  on   fn  h?s  Dia?e  acaT         ^"""P^^  derstanding  of  why  the  U.  S.  is 

to    drugs,    dropping    out    and       i^  ! '^   ,, %  ^     ,  m  there  in  the  first  place.  Many 

Hare  Krishna.   But  John  Len-       -^"^km-I      u  '^u"  '^^^^.V^■  P^P^^  ^^^<^  ^at  the  war  is  a 

non  is  sad.  He  says.  "See  how   sponsibility.  He  knows,      (You  tragic    mistake,   a    result    of    a 

they  run  like  pigs  from  a  gun,   ^^^^     sitting    on    a    cornflake,  serieo  of  blunders  made  by  men 


see   how   they   fly.    I'm  crying.        (Continued  on   Page  6) 


He:  Hortense  .  .  .  they're 
playing  our  song! 

S/jC:  Yes,  Edgar,  it  brings 
back  those  wonderful 
days  when  we  first  met 
in  the  lobby  of  the 
Sheraton-Atlantic  Hotel 
.  .  .  seven  years  ago. 

He:  Seven  wonderful  years 
.  .  .  and  every  college 
vacation  since  then 
we've  been  coming  back 
to  New  York  and  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic. 
For  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Mid-years, 
Spring  vacations  .  .  . 

She:  And  the  Sheraton- 
Atlantic  has  such  con- 
venience to  theatres, 
museums,  libraries, 
Lincoln  Center,  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  with 
such  swinging  restau- 
rants right  in  the  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al- 
ways make  out  best  at 
the  Sheraton-Atlantic. 

He:  You  were  always  such  a 
romantic,  darling. 

STUDENT-FACULTY  RATES* 


HARVARD  OUTING  CLUB  PRESENTS 


1 


Tom  Paxton 


Sat.,  Dec.  9,  8:30  p.m. 

Tickets:  $3.00,  $2.00 

SANDERS  THEATRE.  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Tickets  at:  Harvard  Coop,  Ckib  47 
Tel:  482-1827,  491  0072 


duped  by  their  own  anti-co<m- 
munist  rhetoric.  We  therefore 
should  replace  our  current 
leaders  by  electing  wiser  men. 
I  disagree.  The  "mistake"  that 
the  U.  S.  Government  is  mak- 
ing in  Vietnam  is  being  made 
througho  t  the  world  and  has 
been  made  quite  consistently 
for  over  half  a  century.  Wher- 
ever popular  reform  or  revolu- 
tionary movements,  led  by  com- 
munists or  non-communists, 
have  threatened  U.  S.  economic, 
political  or  military  interests, 
the  U.  S.  Government  has  in- 
tervened to  suppress  them. 
Sueh  interventions  are  not 
mistal  Ci  but  rational  (although 
murderous     and     unjust)     at- 


You  Are  Eligible. 


Single  >..  .$11.00  per  person 

Twin 7.50  per  person 

Triple 6.00  per  person 

Quad   5.25  per  person 

For  reservations  contact  your 
Sheraton  Student  Representa- 
tive or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 
2-2004  for  immediate  conf irma 
tion  of  student  rates. 

•student-Faculty  rates  apply  week- 
ends and  school  vacation  periods, 
subject  to  availability.  (Not  offered 
March  16,  17,  1968.) 

SHERATON 
-ATLANTIC 

HOTEL  Broadway  and  J()th  St., 
N.  Y.,  NY.  10001  (212)  PE  6-5700 
Ralph   Hitz  Jr.,  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


As  a  member  of  a  group  living  or  working  in  Massachu- 
setts, you  are  eligible  for  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE 
INSURANCE,  the  choice  of  400,000  prudent  men  and 
women  with  an  eye  for  exceptional  value.  And  once  you 
become  a  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE  policy- 
holder, you  can  keep  your  policy,  no  matter  where  you 
work  or  live. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  unique  opportunity  now,  visit" 
your  Mutual  Savings  Bank  and  ask  for  personal  counsel- 
ling about  the  best  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE policy  for  you.  It  could  be  the  most  important  step 
you  ever  take  toward  personal  financial  security. 


Founded  In  1907  m  a  public  service, 
SAVINQS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE  le  told 
pnly  through  Mutual  Savings  Banks 
diroct,  for  low  cost.  And  although 
not  guaranteed,  dividends  have  been 
IMild  every  year  since  1908, 
to  reduce  cost  still  further. 


Only  your  Mutual  Savings  Bank  offers  you  Savings  Accounts, 
Mortgage  Loans,  and  Sayings  Bank  Life  Insurance. 


tempts  to  protect  the  empire  of 
U.  S.  business. 

Many  people  grant  this  but 
then  ask,  "But  what  kind  of 
interests  does  U.  S.  business 
have  in  Vietnam?"  The  answer 
so  far  is  not  very  much — about 
$100  million  of  private  non- 
war-^-elated  U.  S.  investment. 
This  is  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  win  control  of 
Vietnam.  But  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  in  general  are 
the  most  rapidly  expanding 
area  of  U.  S.  foreign  invest- 
ment and  exploitation.  The 
rate  of  profit  obtainable  from 
the  cheap  labor  of  Asia  is  cur- 
rently the  highest  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  this  part  of  the 
world  is  where  the  fiercest 
struggle  against  U.  S.  domina- 
tioi  is  ti-king  place,  with  guer- 
rilla movements  growing  in 
Laos,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  etc. 
It  is  also  where  China,  the 
greatest  enemy  of  U.  S.  im- 
perialism is,  and  the  recon- 
quest  of  China  is  the  long- 
range  goal  of  U.  S.  imperialism. 
The  U.  S.  is  not  about  to  de- 
cide that  it  has  made  a  mistake 
and  quit  Asia. 

Sen.  McCarthy  and  other 
doves  are  not  for  U.  S.  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  They 
call  for  an  end  to  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  a  "ne- 
gotiated settlement."  Many 
people  see  this  as  a  positive 
step,  as  better  than  a  continu- 
ation of  the  war,  and  as  a  just 
solution  to  the  conflict.  Again, 
I  disagree.  Negotiations  imply 
bargaining  and  compromise, 
with  each  side  giving  some- 
thing. But  what  right  does  the 
U.  S.  have  to  negotiate  the  fu- 
ture of  Vietnam?  The  Vietnam- 
ese people,  north  and  south, 
are  opposed  to  any  settlement 
that  leaves  the  U.  S.  in  their 
country. 

"But  wouldn't  negotiations 
at  least  end  the  slaughter?' 
people  ask?  The  Vietnamese 
people  aren't  being  slaugh- 
tered. I  do  not  want  to  under- 
emphasize  the  suffering  tliey 
are  undergoing,  but  it  does 
seem  clear  that  the  Vietnamese 
are  continuing  to  win  this  war, 
both  militarily  and  politically. 
The  Vietnamese  people  are  not 
helplessly  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle between  the  Vietcong  and 
the  U.  S.  They  are  resolutely 
fighting  against  an  American 
invasion,  and  they  prefer  the 
sacrifices  of  a  revolutionary 
war  to  the  unending  misery  of 
foreign  domination.  They  do 
not  have  to  yell  "uncle." 

Sen.  McCarthy  wants  to  ac- 
complish by  negotiations  what 
Presider^t  Johnson  is  unable  to 
accomplish  through  military 
escalation.  They  both  want  a 
"peace"  of  Vietnam!  If  the  anti- 
war movement  attaches  itself 
to  the  coattails  of  such  doves, 
it  will  do  a  disservice  to  the 
Vietnamese  and  American  peo- 
ple, whose  real  need  is  to  op- 
pose imperialism,  not  to  nego- 
tiate a  Pax  Americana. 

Sen.  McCarthy  also  has 
frankly  stated  that  a  major 
purpose  of  his  candidacy  is  to 
entice  young  dissenters  back 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  He  wants  to  re- 
store the  illusion  that  real  al- 
ternatives exist  within  the  two- 
party  system.  We  at  Brandeis 
must  oppose  this  and  work  to 
build  an  independent  move- 
ment. As  we  are  learning 
through  our  fight  against  Uni- 
versity cooperation  with  the 
war  effort,  the  Administration 
and  Trustees  do  not  react  pas- 
sively to  such  a  struggle.  They 
have  imposed  new  rules  aimed 
at  protecting  the  "financial 
status"  of  the  University.  As 
students  turn  more  and  more 
toward  radical  politics,  they 
will  come  into  conflict  with  the 
vested  interests  of  the  people 
who  control  the  university.  To 
carry  on  this  fight  successfully, 
we  must  ally  ourselves  not  with 
the  liberal  variety  of  imperial- 
ists, but  with  masses  of  other 
Americans  who  share  our  need 
to  get  the  U.  S.  out  of  Vietnam 
and  to  make  basic  changes  in 
the  system.  Just  as  we  had  to 
fight  the  old  McCarthyism  of 
repression,  we  now  have  to 
fipht  the  "McCarthyism"  of  co- 
'optation  and  misleadership. 


*ii     i«     X'fci' 
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Silence  From  S.F. 

The  Theater  of  Revolution 

By  NICK  RABKIN 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of  the  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe's  performance  of 
L'Amant  Militaire  at  Spingold  last  month  was  the  fact  that  they  shared,  as  opposed  to  commu- 
nicated their  emotion  with  the  audience.  In  that  respect  they  represent  a  revolutionary  concept 
in  theater  as  well  as  they  more  obviously  do  in  politics. 

Traditionally  theater  has  separated  players  from  audience  by  such  simple  contrivances  as 
darkening  the  house  lights  and  lighting  tin  stage.  The  Mime  Troupe  (a  misnomer;  they  do  not 
do  pure  mime  but  their  own  versions  of  renaissance  comedia  dell'arte)  obscures  the  distinction 
between  players  and  audience  by  reversing  these  contrivances.  As  the  audience  files  into  the 
theater  the  players  are  already  on  stage  (they  do  not  wait  for  anyone  to  be  seated)  participat- 
ing   in    a   sort   of   renaissance ■ 

rhythm  band  which  creates  a  matic  action  (the  effects  of  perb.  Peter  Cohon  as  the  air- 
pace  picked  up  by  the  audience  Italy  by  Spain  upon  several  humping  head-Jew  of  Spinich- 
and  carried  through  the  entire  people  including  a  Jewish-Ital-  ola  was  a  devastatingly  hys- 
performance.  The  program  be-  lan  -  businessman  -  politician,  a  terical  caricature.  Sandy  Ar- 
gins  without  the  house  lights  Spanish  general,  a  couple  of  cher  as  his  very  cool,  very 
dimming.  Indeed  the  lights  re-  soldiers,  and  a  few  romancers  wise  maid  demonstrated  truly 
main  on  during  the  entire  per-  —  stuff  very  relevant  to  and 
formance.  Further,  the  Mimers  perhaps  paralleling  a  situation 
let  the  audience  in  on  the  little  we  all  know  well)  is  coupled 
theatrical    tricks    and    devices   with  options  for  parts  the  audi- 

used  to  simulate  reality  on  ence-players  can  take  in  the  ^^^^  ^^^^j^  i„  Avatar  suggests, 
stage.  The  actors,  m  full  view,  drama-reality.  Punch^suggests,  j^  j^^  y^^  because  revolution 
change  the  scenery  by  draw-  among  other  things,  blowing  cannot  come  in  a  country  in 
ing  painted  backdrops  across  up  the  Watertown  Arsenai  and  ^^^^  ^  modicum  of  free 
their  portable  stage.   Again,  at   making  Herbert  Marcuse  pres-    gp^^ch  is  tolerated.  On  a  more 

intermission  the  players  mingle   ident  of  the  university.  By  the   gJJ^tje  level  it  may  be  because 

in  the  audience,  grossing  them   time  the  play  ends  the  audience   ^^^  society  has  taught  well  the 

out,  bumming  cigarettes.  is  drawn  into  the  Troupe  sue-    '^  ^  >'..    . 

Such  blurring  of  the  bound-    cessfully  enough  to  loudly  sing 

ary  between  players  and  audi-    the  Marat/Sade  song  "We  Want 

ence,  in  the  case  of  the  S.  F.   a  Revolution." 

Mime  Troupe,  does  not  dimin-        ^      .^     ^,  _.  . 

ish  the  dramatic  impact  of  the       Despite  the  overt  success  of 

pt^rformance.    Its  overall   psy-   sharing      revolutionary      emo- 

^ological  effect  is  to  transform    tions    with    the    audience,    the 

the  audience  into  an  extension    Mime  Troupe  fails  on  at  least 

of  the  troupe.  The  audience  be-    one  level.  For  they  do  not  only 

comes  an  active  participant  in    seek  to  produce  a  new  experi- 

the  action  on  stage,  plays  a  part    ence  for  their  audience.  They 

in  the  play.  Thus,  the  emotions   are    revolutionists    proselytiz- 

demonstrated  on  stage  by  the    ing    their   cause.    And    at  this 

level  they  fail.  Although  the 
audience  is  trans-formed  into 
revolutionists  for  the  time 
they  remain  in  the  theater, 
the  Watertown  Arsenal  is  still 


On  Borges 


The  Reality  of  Fiction 


Richord  Burgiii 


dynamic  talents. 

More     likely,     t*h  e  n  , 
Mimers    fail    for    reasons 
yond   their   control.   As   a 


the 
be- 
re- 


imposed  distinction  between 
art  and  reality;  so  well  that 
the  audience  cannot  maintain 
their    "theatrical"    roles    once 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


players  are  more  than  commu 
nicated  to  the  audience.     The 
audience  as  players  shares  the 
emotions;     as     much     as     the 
Troupe     itself,     the     audience 


All  great  writers  have  two  things  in  common:  throughout 
their  careers  they  have  modified  or  extended  their  medium  of 
expression  and  they  each  have  a  strong  metaphysical  base  for 
their  work.    Jorge  Luis  Borges,  the  celebrated  Argentinian  ie 

fiiich  a  writer 

Borges  has  extended  the  medium  of  the  printed  word  in  the 
most  economical  of  ways.  He  has  written  no  novels;  he  suspects 
they  may  be  obsolete.  Instead  he  confined  his  work  to  poetry 
and  criticism  until  his  late  thirties  when  he  began  to  write  the 

fiction  for  which  he  is  now  fa- • 

mous.  With  characteristic  mod-  became  strikingly  apparent  in 
esty,  Borges'  first  stories  were  his  best  collections  of  essays, 
essay-like  in  form.  In  fact  they  other  Inquisitions.  As  a  result 
purported  to  be  reviews  or  cri-  Borges  achieves  a  dissolution 
tiques  of  imaginary  books  writ-  of  reality.  He  mixes  "real* 
ten  by  equally  non-existent  au-  books  with  hypothetical  ones, 
thors.  Thus  we  have  stories  like  "real"  writers  with  imaginary 
"Pierre  Menard,  Author  of  Don  ones.  For  Borges  history  is  a 
Quixote,"  or  "An  Examination  collective  fiction  and  we  are 
of  the  Work  of  Herbert  Quain."  the  dreamers  who  make  it. 
This  type  of  fiction  was  a  modi-  Borges'  form  leads  us  direct- 
fication  or  extention  of  previ-  ly  to  his  content.  His  very  con- 
ous  writing  because  it  solidified  cision  (none  of  his  single  works 
in  a  lucid  structure  what  has  exceed  twenty  pages)  is  an  act 
come  to  preoccupy  the  thinking  ©f  will  alluding  to  the  diffi- 
of  a  generation  of  artists,  the  culty,  perhaps  futility,  of  creat- 
relationship  between  literature  jng  original  works  of  literature, 
and  "reality."  For  Borges,  world  literature 

gan   to   resemble   fiction.   This  (Continued  on  Page  «) 


V»%%%  •*•*•*•*•'•  •  •  •  •  • 


owns  the  emotions  of  the  play,  standing,    and     Presidents 

Blurring  boundaries  between  Sachar    and    Johnson   are   still 

players     and     audience     does  in  charge.  At  the  end  of  the 

more  than  make  the  audience  performance  the   audience  po- 

into    olayers.    It    also   obscures  litely  claps  and  files  out  to  re- 


the  boundary  between  "the- 
ater" and  "reality."  It  is  with 
a  consciousness  of  this  fact  that 
the  Mime  Troupe,  political  rev- 
olutionaries that  they  are,  cre- 
ates a  role  for  the  audience  as 
players.  Periodically  through- 
out the  performance  one  of  the 
players   climbs   inside  a   small 


existance     as 
-    Kennedy    - 


turn  to  their 
"white  -  knite 
liberals." 

Why  the  Mimers  fail  at  this 
level  is  an  open  question.  It 
is  doubtful  that  the  reason 
lies  in  a  poor  production  or  in 
poor  material.  The  material  is 


players    ciiinus    iiisiuc   a    sinai*  t'^^-    -. -  .  ^^^^a 

puppet  stage  and  steps  forward  incredibly  aPP5;^P^'« ^,9  "^?.^- 

with    a   Punch    puppet    on    his  em  political  themes^  The  per- 

hand.  Commentary  on  the  dra-  formances    are    generally    su- 
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In  the  December  Issue  of  Chee- 
tah, writer  Rob  Ross  travels  with 
smugglers  as  they  make  a  run 
from  Tijuana  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia. It's  a  scary,  nasty,  fascinating 
report.  And— Tom  Nolan  writes 
about  the  "groupies"— the  girls 
who'll  do  anything  for  a  star. 

There  are  also  stories  on  cam- 
pus movies,  rock  lyrics,  "up- 
tight" Washington,  D.C.  and  part 
one  of  a  three  part  look  at  the 
underground  religions.  This  and 
much  more  In 

Now  at  your  newsstands 

(P.S.  For  an  annual  subscription  to 
Cheetah,  send  $5.00  in  check  or 
money  order  to  Cheetah  Magazine, 
1790  Broadway.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019.) 


Here  at  last,  in  one  book, 
are  answers  to  all  the 
questions  youVe  ever 
likely  to  have  about 
graduate 
study 


AM  7  right  for  graduate  school?  If  I  ani, 
.  which  school  is  right  for  me?  Why? 
What  financial  help  is  available?  What  about 
the  draft?  What  about  graduate  work 
abroad? 

As  you  may  have  discovered,  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  about  graduate 
study  are  not  easy  to  find.  Even  after  you 
have  plowed  through  the  maze  of  university 
catalogs,  government  publications  and  avail- 
able books,  you  may  still  lack  vital  informa- 
tion. 

The  Random  House  Guide  to  Graduate 
Study  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  is  designed  to 
answer  your  questions  —  all  your  questions  — 
clearly  and  quickly.  Using  government  and 
university  sources,  as  well  as  information  col- 
lected from  questionnaires  sent  to  the  deans 
of  the  more  than  200  graduate  schools  offer- 
ing Ph.D.  programs,  this  remarkable  guide 
breaks  down  existing  programs  by  field  of 
study  rather  than  by  university  so  that  you 
can  go  right  to  the  material  that  is  of  interest 
to  you.  It  rates  the  quality  of  the  different 
graduate  departments,  i^ves  enrollment  fig- 
ures, and  other  data,  so  that  you  may  com- 
pare what  different  schools  have  to  offer  you. 
You'll  also  find  information  on  the  present 
State  of  graduate  study  throughout  the 
United  States,  special  facilities  available  at 
some  universities,  and  application  deadlines. 
"This  is  the  most  complete  compilation  to 
date  of  material  of  interest  to  students  plan- 


ning to  pursue  graduate  work  at  one  of  our 
colleges  or  universities.  Included  are :  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  nature  of  graduate 
study,  particularly  at  the  doctoral  level;  a 
discipline-by-disciplinc  rundown  of  graduate 
work,  with  lists  of  institutions  offering  the 
doctorate  in  each  field;  commentary  on  how 
to  make  application  to  graduate  schools;  a 
discussion  of  fellowships,  assistahtships  and 
other  financial  aids.  Including  a  listing  of  the 
major  ones;  descriptions  of  the  various  edu- 
cational testing  programs,  together  with 
sample  questions;  and,  finally,  the  graduate 
student's  status  with  the  draft. 

"Highly  recommended  for  all  students  con» 
templating  enrollment  in  graduate  school  and 
for  ell  college  and  university  personnel  en- 
gaged In  any  way  with  graduate  study.* 
—  JIM  RANZ,  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs,  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming,  in  Library  Journal 
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waiting  for  lite  band  to  play." 
The  song  that  the  band  comes 
out  with  is  a  literary  meta- 
phor. Artists  reinterpret  meta- 
phors by  using  them  in  new 
contexts.  Lennon  has  reused 
Through  the  Looking  Glass. 
The  metaphor  is  old,  but  it  ac- 
quuos  unique  meaning  in  its 
new  contexts.  The  Beatles  have 
been  re-emphasizing  that  even 
the  simplest,  seemingly  most 
banal  word.i  are  complex  met- 
aphors. The  Beatles  say  hello, 
you  say  goodbye.  Hello  is  open- 
ness, acceptance,  experience  of 
the  present,  re-interpretation. 
Goodbye  implies  a  prior  hello, 
but  also  an  ultimate  separa- 
tion, the  closing  off  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  words,  escape, 
even  if  only  for  a  short  time  — 
maybe  the  old  Beatles.  Over 
and  over  again  the  Beatles  re- 
peat their  messages.  You  say 
goodbye,  I  say  hello.  The  form 
reinforces  the  content.  Life  is 


repetition  but  it  isn't  boring  If 
it  is  experienced  in  the  pres- 
ent. They  keep  repeating  words 
—  all  you  need  is  love:  hello, 
goodbye:  I  am  the  walrus  — 
repeating  special  effects  —  re- 
versed endings,  speedups,  dis- 
tance in  the  voice  —  repeating 
musical  patterns  and  rhythms, 
especially  Ringo's  drum  tech- 
nique. Repetition,  archetype. 

In  I  am  the  Walru.s  the  con- 
tent involves  repetition  be- 
cause of  its  relation  to  past 
literary  works.  The  song  ref- 
erentially  reacquaints  us  with 
Lewis  Carroll,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  William  Shakespeare,  and 
probably  some  others  that  my 
earphones  can't  detect.  A  great 
artist  conquers  the  past  forms 
before  he  invents  new  ones. 
The  Beatles  did  this  for  rock. 
Now  music  is  playing  a  central 
role  in  pushing  the  evolution 
beyond  linearity  and  literature. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
inspection  of  old  forms  still 
teaches  a  lot.  So  the  Beatles, 
whose  musical  form  is  beyond 
linearity,    turn    to    literature, 


Report 
to  your 

local  wing 
commander 


both  to  remind  us  of  its  value 
and  put  it  in  its  place. 

The  particular  works  of  lit- 
erature that  they  use  also  have 
direct  relevance  to  the  song's 
tragi-fantastic  form.  The  fan- 
ta.sy  of  Through  The  Looking 
Glass  in  its  content  is  matched 
by  the  formal  structure  of  the 
song  which  is  disorienting 
and  vertical.  They  use  the  ten 
lines  from  King  Lear  (IV,  vi, 
250-259)  that  describe  Oswald's 
death  to  provide  a  background 
to  the  ending  of  the  song.  While 
there  is  fantasy  in  the  song 
there  is,  as  in  Lear,  also  trag- 
edy and  fatal  irony,  the  irony 
of  interpretation  and  responsi- 
bility. 

At  the  same  time,  the  song's 
distance  and  non-linear  struc- 
tural formlessness  reminds  one 
of  insanity,  a  theme  which  is 
sharpened  by  the  content  re£- 
ence  of  King  Lear,  Poe's  The 
Raven,  and  Carroll's  Through 
The  Looking  Glass,  all  three  of 
which  illustrate  insanity.  It  is 
the  insanity  of  a  whole  world, 
and  even  those  who  are  most 
out  of  it- 

In  innovation  the  song's 
structure  seems  reminiscent  of 
Picasso's  technique  in  college 
—  a  collection  of  disparate  ele- 
ments which  in  toto  belong  to 
a  central  scheme  with  literary 
themes  and  references  as  the 
plastic  materials  all  on  a  can- 
vas of  music. 
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ing."  Because  of  the  changes 
in  history  and  language  the 
"meaning"  of  a  piece  of  art  is 
also  constantly  changing.  Writ- 
ten in  the  twentieth  century  by 
Pierre  Menard,  Don  Quixote 
(although  word  for  word,  the 
same  as  Cervantes'  novel) 
would  have  vastly  different  im- 
plications. Finally  it  is  futile 
to  write  books  because  there 
have  been  so  many  written. 

Thus,  the  problem  of  num- 
bers is  an  important  one  for 
Borges,  and  this  in  turn  leads 
us  to  his  central  preoccupation, 
the  concept  of  infinity.  Now 
writers  like  Joyce  and  Kafka 
considered  infinity  to  be  an  im- 
portant concept  and  both  tried 
to  incorporate  it  into  their  art. 
Kafka  has  his  famous  meta- 
phors of  infinite  postponement 
in  The  Castle  and  The  Trial. 
Joyce  in  "The  Wandering 
Rocks"  episode,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  last  chapters  of 
Ulysses  tries  to  write  about  in- 
finity, but  neither  Joyce  nor 
Kafka  were  able  to  express  the 
relation  of  man  to  infinity  as 
poetically  or  hauntingly  as 
Borges.  In  stories  like  The 
Aleph,  Funes  The  Memorious, 
and  the  Secret  Miracle  Borges 
modifies  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  universe  or  the  men- 
tal capacities  of  man,  to  drama- 
j  tize  the  agony  and  perhaps  the 
strange  beauty  of  man  perceiv- 


ing in  a  moment  of  revelation 
the  infinite  universe. 

This  is  but  the  smallest  of 
introductions.  Borges  is  the 
Charles  Elliott  Norton  lecturer 
at  Harvard  this  year  and  will 
be  giving  four  more  free  pub- 
lic lectures.  I  must  recommend, 
however  the  reading  of  at  least 
one  of  his  major  works  before 
attending.  In  English  these 
"major"  works  are  called  Fie- 
Clones,  Labyrinths,  Other  In- 
quisitions, A  Personal  Antho- 
logy, |md  Dream  Tigers. 

Borges  is  now  68  years  old 
and  almost  completely  blind. 
He  is  still  writing,  however, 
and  considers  his  best  story  to 
be  La  Intrusa  (not  translated 
into  English  yet,  it  is  the  last 
story  in  El  Aleph)  which  he 
wrote  last  year.  His  work,  how- 
ever, is  now  mainly  confined 
to  short  poems  and  to  parables. 
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He  has  command 
of  a  172-jet  fleet  and 
the  whole  world  of 
TWA.  He's  waiting 
to  set  you  up  for  an 
adventure— any  place 
in  the  U.S.,  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa. 

If  you're  shopping  for  facts  and  figures 
or  a  50/50  Club  caVd,  good  for  half  fare 
travel  in  the  U.S.,  he's  the  man  to  see. 

You  know  what  they  say  about  all  work 
and  no  play.  So  call  Bernie  at  TW  3-9432. 
And  start  packing. 

p.  S.  Attention  College  Banda,  Combos,  Vocal  Groups.  Don't 
forget  the  National  Championships  at  the  196»  Intercollegiate 
Jazr.  Festival  sponsored  l»y  TWA.  For  information  write:  IJF» 
Box  246,  Miami  Beach,  Florida  3iI3d. 
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The  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  likes  to 
staff  its  world  wide  network  of  research  stations  with 
men  of  unusual  intelligence  and  ability.  The  trouble  is, 
of  course,  that  most  such  men  are  either  still  in  school 
or  already  spoken  for  by  one  or  another  of  the  profes- 
sions. The  men  we  send  to  Spain,  Peru,  Ethiopia  and 
elsewhere  must  have  career  plans  which  are  still  nego- 
tiable, or  be  willing  at  least  to  acquire  some  uncom- 
mon experience  for  a  year  or  two  while  putting  away 
funds  for  graduate  school.  For  those  who  stay,  there 
are  broad  opportunities  for  advancement  as  welt. 

If  you  are  available  and  a  specialist  in  efectronics, 
mechanics,  astronomy  or  physics  or  a  bright,  flexible 
non-specialist  in  a  related  field,  contact  us  through 
your  placement  office  or  call  or  write  to  Mr.  Donald 
E.  Tingle,  Personnel  Administrator,  (617)  8647910. 


ASTROPHYSICAL 
0BSERVA1DRY 

60  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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they    have    left    t>he    "unreal" 
theater. 

In  any  case,  though  the  San 
Francisco  Mime  Troupe  pre- 
sents highly  exciting  theater, 
it  does  not  appear  as  if  they 
are  spawning  a  real  revolution. 
C'est  la  guerre. 
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have  never  had  anv  institution- 
alized training  and  who  do  not 
practice  or  attend  services  of 
a  traditional  religion  may  be 
"religious"  even  though  they 
dc  not  think  of  themselves  as 
religious;  therefore  if  one  has 
ar.  ethical  belief  which  forbids 
participation  in  war,  he  should 
seriously  consider  applying  for 
conscientious  objection. 

There  are  two  major  prob- 
lems with  the  Seeger  decision. 
One,  draft  boards  do  not  usual- 
ly read  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ions, and  if  they  do  it  is  un- 
likely that  they  will  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  "sincere 
and  meaningful  belief  which 
occupies  in  the  life  of  its  pos- 
sessor a  place  parallel  to  that 
filled  by  the  God  of  those  ad- 
mittedly qualifying  for  the  ex- 
emption." As  draft  boards  tend 
to  be  parochial  and  patriotic  in 
their  outlook,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  will  not  see  that 
a  belief  in  Love,  Humanity,  or 
in  the  Stupidity  of  War.  or 
"vertical  godness"  is  a  "reli- 
gious" belief.  Thus,  one  may 
have  to  go  to  court  to  win  a 
conscientious  objector  case. 

The  other  problem  is  that 
the  1967  law  has  deleted  the 
clause  "an  individual's  belief 
in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Be- 
ii.t  involving  duties  superior 
to  those  arising  from  any  hu- 
man relation  .  .  ."  Many  ob- 
servers feel  that  this  deletion 
was  an  attempt  by  Congress  to 
overrule  the  Seeger  belief 
clause.  But  many  lawyers 
claim  that  the  Seeger  dictum 
still  applies.  The  courts,  how- 
ever, have  yet  to  rule  whether 
a  non-theistic  religious  person 
now  qualifies  as  a  conscientious 
objector. 
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'   Some      quick     ©beervations 
may  be  made  about   the   '68 
Judges.  They  have  been  coached 
into  a  good  defensive  unit  for 
the  first  time.  As  the  season 
goes    on,    they    will    also    be 
working    more    strictly    than 
ever  before  around  a  stacked 
shifting    offense.     The    much- 
improved    Jacobson  and   Hag- 
gerty     have     both     obviously 
been  coached  to  move  in  more 
aggressively  towards  the  hoop 
with     potentially     devastating 
results.    Haggerty    should    be 
overpowering    all    season    but 
the  key  up  front  will  be  the 
all-around  play  of  Bob  Nayer. 
Poneman     and     Bruce     Smgal 
should  lake  some  of  the  pres- 
sure ofi  Mayer's  weak  ankles. 

Also  for  the  first  time, 
Brandeis  has  depth  and  the 
banditos  of  last  year  will  spell 
Katzman  and  Smith.  Constant 
rotation  of  men  will  allow 
Coach  Jones  to  send  in  fresh 
men  and  fresh  strategy. 

Brandeis  finally  seems  to 
have  a  measure  of  resiliency 
on  the  floor.  While  still  turn- 
ing the  ball  over  a  bit  too 
often,  'the  team  with  plat- 
formate'  was  able  to  bounce 
back  and  recover.  They  never 
did  this  last  year  and  it  will 
be  the  development  of  this 
poise  that  will  make  this  sea- 
son's winner. 
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and  Shamres  took  it  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  end  the  scoring 
at  18-6. 

Stalzenbaeh,  who  could 
write  a  book  about  flag  foot- 
ball at  Brandeis,  was  too  tired 
to  be  ecstatic.  "We  knew  if 
they  played  their  regular  de- 
fense, we  could  take  them,  and 
we  did.  They're  a  tough  team; 
I'll  have  bruises  for  a  week. 
We  all  wiU!" 


B-League 


Last  Thursday  The  One  met 
Mother  Bay  State  for  the  B- 
League  Intramural  Champion- 
ship. The  One  drew  first  blood 
on  a  fifty-yard  touchdown 
bomb  from  Phil  Moinester  to 
Bob  Hasday.  The  same  com- 
bination clicked  for  the  con- 
version, and  the  score  was  8-0. 
A  few  minutes  later,  Moinester 
hit  Hasday  again,  this  time  on 
a  20-yard  touchdown  pass, 
and,  after  Moinester  ran  for 
the  conversion,  it  was  16-0. 
In  the  closing  minutes  of  the 
first  half,  Mother  Bay  State 
got  on  the  scoreboard,  via  a 
long  pass  to  Marty  Barr.  Ban- 
also  scored  the  conversion, 
making  the  halflime  score  16- 

8.  ,. 

In  the  second  half,  the  One 
played  a  ball  control  game  and 
managed  to  score  two  more 
touchdowns  in  the  process, 
plus  one  conversion,  all  on 
runs  by  Moinester.  Mother 
Bay   State   was  held  scoreless 


Fencers  X2ut  Holy  Cross; 
Gron  Shines  in  First  Start 

By  NEIL  UNGERLEIDER 

An  inexperienced  Brandeis  Fencing  Team  showed  the  cool 
and  poise  that  two  months  of  hard  practice  has  brought,  m 
defeating  a  stubborn  Holy  Cross  team  at  Worcester  on  Friday. 
With  only  four  of  last  year's  regulars  back,  the  Judges  overcame 
early  losses  to  down  Holy  Cross  by  a  score  of  16-11. 

Lee  Schlesinger  heralded  what  was  to  come  as  he  sent  his 
varsity  fencing  career  off  to  a  fine  start  by  winning  the  first 
match  of  the  day.  Although  experiencing  a  little  mitial  diffi- 
culty, the  rest  of  the  Epee  team  followed  suit  m  disposing  oi 
Cross  by  a  6-3  margin.  Merrill  Weingrod  was  2-1,  as  was  David 
Rosenblum.  Schlesinger  finished  at  1-1  and  Jason  Sommer 
won  his  only  match,  posting  a  1-0  record. 


As  expected,  Sabre  ran  into  trouble  against  a  tough  Holy 
Cross  Sabre  Team.  With  only  Captain  Steve  Liebhaber  having 
any  appreciable  experience.  Sabre  put  up  a  strong  fight  before 
being  edged  by  a  5-4  score.  Liebhaber,  who  posted  the  only 
shutout  of  the  afternoon,  went  2-1.  Alex  Halpern  was  1-2,  Tom 
Crow  was  at  0-1  and  Neil  Barnett  had  a  1-1  record. 

Foil  had  great  ease  in  defeat 
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the  rest  of  the  way,  to  a  final 
score  of  30-8. 

Bob  Hasday,  captain  of  The 
One,    had    nothing    but    praise 
for   his  team.   After  tying   the 
season's  first  game  and  losing 
the  second  to  MBS,  20-0,  The 
One    reeled    off    nine    straight 
wins.    Hasday   cited   his   quar- 
terback,   Moinester,    right   end 
Dave    Bunnett,    and   halfback- 
safety  Tom  Monsees  as  partic- 
ularly   worthy    of    praise,    al- 
though   he    wished    that    time 
permitted    him    to    credit    the 
rest  of  the  team  as  they   de- 
served.  After   lauding   Mother 
Bay  State  for  its  fine  opposi- 
tion, Hasday  expressed  his  de- 
sire that  The  One  would  stay 


ing  the  Foils  of  Holy  Cross  by 
a  6-3  margin.   The  most  pleas- 
ant surprise  of  the   day  came 
from  freshman  Paul  Gron.    In 
his      first      collegiate     fencing 
match,  Gron  posted  a  3-0  rec- 
ord. He  was  the  only  Brandeis 
fencer  to  have  a  perfect  day. 
David  Pitt,  despite  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  psych-out  his  last  op- 
ponent, finisheii  the  day  with  a 
2-1    record.     Jim    Backer,    an- 
other  freshman,   posted   a    1-2 
performance. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  was 
the  excellent  conditioning  of 
the  Brandeis  team  that  brought 
victory.    After  being  down  8-6, 
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loeether  next  year.  If  it  does,  j  the  Judges  won  six  out  of  the 
he  thinks  it  will  be  a  key  fac-  next  nine  with  senior  Merrill 
tor  in  next  year's  champion- 1  Weingrod  winning  the  clinch- 
ships.  *'• 


Callahan's  Win 

Clinches  First 

Mat  Victory 

By  GENE  PHOFSKT 

The  Brandeis  wrestling 
team,  coached  by  Ted  Reese, 
opened  the  season  with  a  win 
against  Lowell  Tech  on  Sat- 
urday, December  2. 

In  a  very  exciting  matcti 
which  was  well  attended, 
Brandeis  rolled  up  a  26-17 
victory  for  the  jubilant  fans. 

Eiarly  wins  were  scored  for 
Brandeis  by  Terry  Young  and 
Neal  Weiss  on  decisions  and 
Joe  de  Muro  (team  captain) 
and  Bill  Boro  on  pins.  Bran- 
deis' Ben  Gheizals  was  pinned 
in  his  117  pound  match,  and 
Mike  Lerman,  who  had  an 
excellent  season  last  year,  los- 
ing only  once,  lost  by  decision 
in  the  145  pound  class. 

With  the  score  16-8  half 
way  through  the  program,  the 
heavier  weight  classes  were 
counted  upon  to  win  for 
Brandeis  Ron  Ratner  pinned 
his  man  in  the  second  period 
for  the  team,  but  Artie  Zinn 
and  Reid  Selden  lost  by  de- 
cisions. 

The    score    was    21-17    with 
one   weigtit    class   left,    and    if 
Lowell  Tech  had  pinned,  they 
could    have    won    the    match. 
However,  freshnr^an  Steve  Cal- 
lahan  pinned   for   Brandeis   in 
the  second  period  and  secured 
victory     for     his     teammates, 
who     eagerly     mobbed     h  i  m 
i  afterwards.   Said  Steve,  eating 
an  orange  and  appearing  some- 
what   dishevelled,    "l    owe    it 
all    to    my    mother    and    the 
Army." 


Only  525,  noon  Friday  to  6  PM  Sunday 
2  to  a  room,  plus  up  to  2  children 
under  14  years  FREE 

Kids  love  It  here.  Lots  of  fun  with  swings,  slides, 
and  a  great  toboggan  hill.  Even  a  FREE  heli- 
copter ride.  TV  in  every  roonn!  Reserve  early 
(by  Wednesday)  for  assured  Friday  occupancy. 
We  Invite  you  to  inspect  our  brand  new  S^esl 
rooms.  And,  If  you  prefer,  we'll  gladly  b^ 
you  —  not  your  guests.  ^ 

P.S.  Your  guests  can  park  right  in 
front  of  their  door.  Reserva- 
tions? Call  899-8700. 

WALTHAM 
CHARTER  HOUSE 
MOTOR  HOTEL 

Exit*  48  tod  48E.  Route  128 

Winter  Street.  Waliham.  Massachusens. 
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Let's  see  now.  Friday  afternoon  the  Brandeis  fencing 
team  topped  Holy  Cross,  16-11.  Saturday  afternoon,  the  Bran- 
deis wrestling  team  topped  Lowell  Tech,  26-17.  And  Saturday 
evening,  the  Brandeis  J.V.  basketball  lost  to  the  Clark  Jayvees 
which  really  wasn't  too  bad,  when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
the  jayvee  game  was  going  to  be  absolutely  embarrassing,  120-6 
or  something  like  that. 

All  of  which  was  really  just  icing  for  one  rather  amazing 
cake.  No  disrespect  intended,  but  there  was  really  only  one 
game-match-meet  last  weekend  and  K.C.'s  kids  won  that  one 
100-88.  Brandeis  now  has  the  only  major  unbeaten  basketball 
team  on  South  Street,  and  when  was  the  last  time  that 
happened? 

Many  of  the  players  returning  from  last  year  have  been 
counting  down  273  days  since  the  last  game  (also  a  wm,  by 
the  way!)  of  last  season,  while  the  rest  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity also  seemed  to  be  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  things 
were  looking  good.  ^     ,  ..      ^ 

While  the  campus  in  general  was  pullmg  out  of  its  slum- 
ber unheard-of  doings  were  being  done  underground.  In  a 
secluded  part  of  the  Shapiro  A  ping-pong  room,  a  rendezvous 
was  kept  between  Sarah  Tarko's  cheerleader^  and  Jon  Qumt  s 
ooui-pahs,  and  a  pep-band  was  born,  replete  with  fight  songs, 

garbage  cans,  and  the  Mke.  ,  ,.   .     j     o         •* 

A  pep  rally  was  planned,  rehearsed,  publicized.  Security, 
asked  at  2:30  Saturday  afternoon  to  turn  on  the  lights  at  Ull- 
maii  Amphitheatre  by  5:30  for  a  5:45  rally,  only  had  to  he  re- 
minded once  (at  5:40)  to  get  with  it.  The  guard  said  that  they 
hadn't  been  sure  earlier  of  exactly  which  lights  at  Ullman 
were  supposed  to  have  been  turned  on,  and  they  had  decided 
to  play  it  safe  and  turn  none  of  them  on.  .     •       * 

In  any  event,  the  lights  finally  went  on  and  there,  in  front 
of  seven  cheerleaders  (and  one  owl  with  nice  legs)  stood  40 
Brandeis  people,  counting  most  of  the  members  of  the  team 
itself.    It  was  frightening.  ,  ,  ^         .      ^  ... 

As  a  suggestion  for  the  future,  it  would  be  wise  to  restrict 
the  opening  night  of  the  sea.son  to  a  varsity  game  only.  Firstly, 
a  number  of  people  were  not  particularly  excited  about  watch- 
ing the  J.V.  game,  and  were  not  about  to  walk  over  to  Ullman 
for  a  20  minute  rally,  then  go  back  to  their  dorms  for  an  hour, 
and  then  hit  the  gym.  Last  year,  at  the  pre-Harvard  rally, 
the  ralliers  marched  en  masse  to  the  gym  for  the  varsity  game, 
the  only  one  scheduled  that  nigh^. 

In  addition,  having  only  one  game  will  enable  the  rally, 
which  should  be  considered  an  "officiar*  part  of  Brandeis  bas- 
ketball to  start  later  and  avoid  conflict  with  the  dinner  hour, 
which  is  as  sacred  as  anything  can  be  around  here. 

Come  8:15  at  Shapiro  Athletic  Center,  and  it  was  home- 
coming week  all  over  again.  There  were  grads  from  last  year  s 
courageous  fan  club.  There  were  people  (I  am  told)  who  were 
here  two,  three,  and  four  years  ago.  There  were  150  Clark 
rooters,  adding  to  the  tremendous  noise.  There  was  the  pep 
band  playing  things  like  "Mame"  and  "Hooray  for  Brandeis. 
S^d  'there  were  current  Brandeis  students,  1500  or  so  who 
wanted  to  see  what  a  winning  basketball  team  actually  looked 
like  They  saw,  and  it  was  funny  to  realize  late  in  the  fourth 
Quarter  that  nobody  was  looking  at  the  Clark  score  ^^y jnore 
and  the  Judges  were  playing  catch-up  with  100  on  the  big 
board!  when  they  made  it,  the  windows  shook  Somebody 
yelled  *'We  love  you,  K.C.!",  and  the  fans  roared,  while  the 
object'  of  all  this  affection  sat  there  calmly  contempUting  his 

^""'^th^w'o  m^"?es  left,  the  Judges  hit  the  century  mark 
and   K.C..  with  uo  victory   cigar  available    did  the  next  best 
thing     sending    in    Charlie    Dranetz    and    the    banditos,    who 
Showed  they  knew  what  the  game  was  all  about,  too. 

Last  year,  on  December  1st,  the  Judges  met  Harvard  in 
the  first  game  of  the  season.  The  Crimson  scored  first,  the 
Judges  came  back  to  tie  it  at  2-2.  and  the  Crimson  scored 
again  to  Uke  the  lead  for  keeps,  and  that  was  the  last  time 
Brandeis  was  even  on  the  season,  at  1:06  in  the  first  half  of 
the  first  game  369  days  ago.    It's  been  a  long  road  back. 


Jud((es  Undefeated  as  Qark  Falls! 
Katzman  Stars  for  S.R.O.  Crowd 

By  PAUL   SCHIFFER 

An  SR.O.  crowd  of  2000  plus  watched  as  the  Blue  Machine  rolled  over  Clark,  100-88. 
in  the  season's  opener,  December  2  at  Shapiro  Gymnasium.  Clark  led  1-0,  but  a  field  goal 
by  Tom  Haggerty  put  Brandeis  ahead  to  stay.  ^     ^.         -  «^         ,^  * 

The  Judges  jumped  to  leads  of  9-6  and  21-14  behind  the  sharp-shooting  of  Steve  Katzmaa 
and  the  rebounding  of  Bob  Nayer.  Nayer  dominated  both  boards,  tallying  16  rebounds  over- 
all,  and   Katzman   led   all   scorers   with   35   points,   shooting  a  blazing  65%    from  the  floor. 

Clark  attempted  a  1-3-1  offense  against  the  Judges'  1-2-2  zone  but  was  never  able  to  pene- 
trate for  shots  under  the  basket.  Guard  Greg  Pearson  (6'2")  kept  the  Clarkies  alive  through 
the  first  period  with  a  nice  touch  from  downtown  but  the  men  in  red  were  not  getting  more 

than  one  chance  at  the  hoop. 


STEVE  KATZMAN  lays  it  up  and  in  for  two  more   points. 
The  Captain  netted  35  in  all,  as  the  Judges  romped,  100-88. 


Bio-Chems  Top  A-League 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 

rw»  Q»nirdav  Dec  2  2000  plus  spectators  crowded  into  Shapiro  Gym- 
nasiS^i  ^  wUn^'esHh^story^  %e  making.  By  now  its  well-known  that 
The  Brandei^  Basketball  Team  won  the  sea.son  opener  by  tactfully  de- 
iSfn?!  ?r;irk  im>-88  But  after  the  post-game  shuffling  past  the  exits  and 
£f'e5pK'ceTSat^"n   which   ensVd.V  as   to   how   many 

"^^^;Uhru^"h"^our:;rn1  UnW t^r  cor/rrd    of    five    name.    Coach 


On  a  day  more  fit  for  fire- 
place-sitting than  for  football- 
watching,  the  Bio-Chems 
showed  once  again  that  when 
the  chips  are  down,  Fran  Stal- 
zenbach  and  his  mates  are 
there  to  pocket  them. 

The  Bio-Chems,  forced  to 
win  their  last  regular-season 
game  to  clinch  a  playoff  berth, 
rolled  over  the  Fighting  Irish, 
18-6,  behind  the  all-around 
ability  of  Stalzenbach.  Fran 
has  announced  (again?)  that 
this  season  is  his  last. 

"This  is  it,"  he  said  after  the 
game,  and  it  is  doubtful  he 
could  have  found  a  better  time 
to  step  down.  He  was  master- 
ful, throwing  two  T.D.  passes 
and  setting  up  the  third,  while 
for  the  Irish,  it  was  a  case  of 
no  momentum.  They  never 
could  get  going  in  their  cus- 
tomary fashion. 

With  three  minutes  going  in 
the  game  Stalzenbach  hit  Dave 
Barker  with  a  40-yard  scoring 
pass  for  a  6-0  lead.  Barker  ac- 
counted for  the  next  score  on  a 
one-yard  run  around  left  end, 
after  a  faceguarding  penalty 
had  put  the  B.C.'s  deep  in 
Irish-land. 

Mario  Gil  of  the  F.I.  stopped 
another  scoring  throw  with  a 
good  line  interception,  but  the 
secondary  was  found  wanting 
once  again  on  a  ten-yard  T.D. 


KvrtrrttKvr  ""^r^fV  ■"  "^  •frm  WW  «■■■■>'  ■■''■  "^   -^  "W^ 


SUNDAY  EVENING  December  10  AT  8  oxlock 
Prof.  JOHN  KENNETH  GALBRAITH 
"^     '^Vietnam:  The  Chance  To  Be  Sensible" 


FORD    HALL   FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Cainsbori  St  ctr.  Huntington  Avt.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WaCOME 


CONTEST  WINNER 

The  winner  of  the  Justice 
varsity  basketball  contest 
was  Mildred  Paisley  '71, 
who  picked  Brandeis  to  win 
by  a  score  of  100-90. 


Hebrew  Tutor  Wanted 

Coll   Dione 

244-4692 

After  8:30  P.M. 


Christmas  in  California 

•  Spend   yoar  vocotion  in   Colifornia 
thii  year 

•  Board  a  Non-Stop  Jet 

•  2  bogs  free  plus  corry  on 

•  Return  ony  time  * 

•  Save  $80.00  over  reflulor  oirfore 

($200.00  up,  plus  fox) 

CALL 

PARKER  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

(opp.  B.U) 

CO  6-0120  —  566-4087 

NOW — ReMrvotiont    ore    limited 
M    r«Mrve    ro«ir    teot    now 

•  MiN.  ctoy  10  days 


L 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomttress  on    Promises  for 
ZIPPER  SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbonk  Plozo 


FRAN   STALZENBACH 

The  Master 

pass  Stalzenbach  -  to  -  Wayne 
Fenton. 

Fenton,  looking  very  dapper 
in  his  black  mustache  and  red 
beret  explained,  "Mario  was 
supposed  to  be  covering,  but 
he  got  sucked  in  when  Fran 
rolled  right."  As  it  is,  Fenton 
could  have  rented  his  half  of 
the  end  zone  out  for  a  lawn 
party. 

The  Irish  made  one  last  try 
as  QB  I>ave  Rand  uncorked 
a  perfect  bomb  to  Jon 
Shamres,  who  had  a  single 
step  on  his  man.  It  was  plenty, 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


The  Judges  generally  did 
not  play  a  set  offense,  but  were 
successfully  picking  through  • 
Clark's  man-to-man  to  find 
the  opening  under  the  basket. 
The  Clarkies  were  out-inched 
and  would  have  done  much 
better  shifting  to  a  2-1-2  zone 
defense  against  their  taller 
opponents.  Dave  Jacobson  and 
Tom  Haggerty  alternated  in 
the  pivot  and  collapsed  to- 
wards the  boards.  Jacobson 
played  one  of  his  best  games, 
with  9  rebounds,  several  as- 
sists and  a  fine  defensive  ef- 
fort. Haggerty  proved  to  be 
too  much  for  Clark:  powering 
his  way  to  24  points  and  14 
rebounds. 

Steve  Smith  added  the  de- 
fensive punch  and  hustle  so 
long  needed  on  the  Blue  and 
White.  The  key  to  the  1-2-2 
zone.  Smith  hawked  the  ball 
all  game,  in  the  air  and  on 
the  ground,  and  sparkled  with 
Katzman  in  the  fast  break, 
finishing  with  17  points  and  5 
rebounds  to  boot. 

Coach  Jones  deftly  substi- 
tuted throughout  the  game, 
resting  his  starters  and  shift- 
ing the  offense.  With  Haggerty 
out,  Jacobson  would  play  the 
pivot,  leaving  aggressive  Fred 
Poneman  (13  points)  to  fill 
the  other  forward  spot.  Pone- 
man, a  very  steady  ball-hand- 
ler, is  a  good  shooter  and  re- 
bounder  as  well.  Halftime  saw 
the  Judges  up,  46-36,  with  a 
late  surge  by  Clark  and  the 
referees  narrowing  the  gap  at 
the  buzzer. 

Eight  points  in  a  row  by  the 
uncontainable  Katzman  boost- 
ed Brandeis  to  a  56-41  lead 
early  in  the  second  half.  A 
veritable  Celtics  burst  saw 
Clark  in  the  red  by  as  mucti 
at  22  points  with  10  minutes 
to  go.  Katzman  played  the  best 
game  of  his  Brandeis  career. 
An  excellent  shooter  and  drib- 
^ !  bier,  he  also  at  times  can  be 
an  uncanny  passer.  His  ability 
to  connect  the  ball  with  the 
right  man  at  the  right  time 
can  disconcert  any  defense 
mounted  against  the  Judges. 

K.C.  substituted  freely  in 
the  last  period  and  the  game 
was  over,  with  the  Blue  Bomb- 
ers on  top  by  a  very  decep- 
tively modest  12  point  margin. 
The  stats  tell  the  story,  and 
the  most  important  one  is  that 
Brandeis  out-rebounded  Clark, 
57-36.  Many  of  these  were  de- 
fensive grabs,  as  the  Judges 
were  not  needing  more  than 
one  shot  at  the  hoop.  Tom 
George  (5' 10")  led  Clark  with 
18  points  and  Frank  Tetreault 
and  Bob  L'Esperance  followed 
with  13  and  12  points  respec- 
tively. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  7) 


College  Relations  Director 

c/o  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  20008 

Please  send  me  a  free  Sheraton  Student  I.D.  Card: 


Name: 


Address: 


I 


J 


WeVe  holding 
the  cardso 

Get  one.  Rooms  are  now  up  to  20%  off  with  a 
Sheraton  Student  I.D.  How  much  depends  on 
where  and  when  you  stay. 

And  the  Student  I.D.  card  is  free  to  begin  with. 

Send  in  the  coupon.  It's  a  good  deal.  And  at  a 
good  place.  ^  ^ 

Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inns  f^ 

155  Hotels  and  Motor  Inns  in  major  cities.  ^im^ 
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fmNM  t  U^kN,  f  any   CMnMtiaHMi 

••    Www    •■IC©#» 

Any  imf%r9ttm4  pcfsont  tliouM  com- 
Hict  Aiiiia>Mary  Tcogiic  by  plio«i« 
(•91-S724),  sr  by  ImvIns  •  no**  In 
Imt  MoilboK  or  ON  Hi*  Hiootro  coN- 
boord.  ApplicofiH  should  ttoto  what 
position  thoy  aro  op^ying  toe,  ony 
provioMt  OKpoHonco  thoy  hovo  had, 
and  thok  phono  nvinbor.  Ooadiino  for 
•pplicotiofis  is   Friday,   Docombor    IS. 

CHOftAL  UNION 

Tho  Choral  Unioa  will  givo  its  an- 
iNiol  coMOOrt  this  Friday  night  in 
Slosborg  at  1:30.  No  tickoH  aro  ro- 
4«iirod  and  admission  is  froo.  Dross 
rogalotions  apply. 


«  ■  t  lUCTION 
TlM  olact^on   to  MM  Hme  potH<»i 

on  tha  Stwdont  loard  o#  Roviow  «rM 
b«  hold  en  Tnooday,  Docombar  If, 
froM  10:00  to  S:00  hi  tha  Nkrary. 
Condidatos'  spoochos  wW  b«  givaii 
tha  night  bofort  hi  Schwarti  2  9t 
7:S0. 

Ranning  unopposod  ara  More  Hoff- 
man '§9  for  Chiof  Justico  and  Alo« 
Shokin  '69  for  Justico  hi  Cowntol. 
Condidotos  for  EKOcutivo  Socrotary 
aro  Don  Schopick  '69  ond  Morty 
Schulmon  '69.  Running  for  Rocording 
Socrotory  oro  Michool  Brounoff  '69, 
Morfc  Friodman  '71  and  Borril  Shiof 
'69. 
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*'Out,  out,  vile  jelly  f"  (Shakespeare,  King  Lear). 


Drugs  Bother  Deans, 
Other  College  Heads 

The  Justice  recently  learned  that  the  Administration  is 
becoming  increasingly  distressed  at  the  extent  of  marijuana 
and  amphetamine  use  on  campus. 

Administrators  have  also  expressed  concern  over  the 
number  of  drug  pushers  operating  on  campus.  Up  to  date,  the 
subject  has  only  been  discussed  superficially  by  administrators 
with  students.  It  is  not  known  what  course  of  action  the 
Administration  plans  to  take  on  the  matter. 

The  Executive  Board  of  Student  Council  has  asked,  how- 
that    the   University   re-  + 


ever, 

frain  from  holding  hearings 
similar  to  those  held  last  year, 
when  a  number  of  students 
were  called  into  the  Dean  of 
Students  office  to  describe  the 
drug  situation  on  campus.  In- 
stead, it  was  suggested  that 
attempts  be  made  to  apprise 
students  of  the  problem 
through  informal  channels. 
One  channel  recommended  was 
the  residence  staff.  The  Execu- 
tive Board  opposed  any  police- 
type  investigation  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

*  *  • 

CHICAGO  (CPS)  —  College 
administrators  were  told  in 
late  November  that  they 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  "quiet" 
rationality  in  dealing  with 
student  drug  users,  that  legal- 
ization of  marijuana  is  more 
likely  to  come  through  the 
courts  than  through  legislative 
action,  and  that  there  is  wide 
disagreemen  over  the  dangers 
of  LSD. 

The  administrators  heard 
those  views  at  a  conference  on 
drugs  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  conference  was  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Student 
Association  under  a  grant  from 
the  National  Institute  of 
Health. 

According  to  Howard  S. 
Becker,  professor  of  sociology 
at  Northwestern  University, 
administrators  tend  to  take 
harsh  action  for  two  main  rea- 
sons: they  believe  the  use  of 
drugs  has  bad  effects  on  stu- 
dents and  they  are  under  pres- 
sure from  alumni,  trustees,  and 
the  public. 

If  drug  use  were  dealt  with 
quietly,  without  creating  wide- 
ly-publicized incidents,  admin- 
istrators would  probably  act 
differently,  Becker  said.  "To 
create  a  drug  incident  on 
campus,  it  takes  administrators 
and  the  press  as  well  as  stu- 
dents," he  said. 

The  most  likely  way  to  avoid 
campus  drug  incidents,  Becker 
suggested,  is  to  "educate  ad- 
ministrators to  a  calm,  ration- 
al position."  Trying  to  force 
students  to  stop  drug  use  en- 
tirely, he  said,  would  require 
''extreme  totalitarian  measures, 
the  equivalent  of  stop-and- 
frisk  laws,  such  as  room  search- 
es." 

The  current  laws  against 


heavy     penalties,     figured     in 
much  of  the  discussions. 

Many  of  the  delegates  were 
interested  in  attempts  to  reduce 
penalties  for  jKJSsession. 

Ralph  Oteri,  the  Boston 
lawyer  who  is  currently  at- 
tempting to  bring  a  test  case 
on  marijuana  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  said,  "I  expect 
to  see  federal  marijuana  laws 
found  unconstitutional  very 
soon,  because  they  both  re- 
quire paying  a  tax  and  make 
possession  illegal,  which  is 
self-incrimination." 

(Continued   on  Paige  6) 


Protestors  Sit  In  But  Don't  Block; 
Council  Challenges  SBR  Hearings 


At  its  meeting  last  Wednes- 
day night.  Student  Council  re- 
quested the  Student  Board  of 
Review  not  to  try  students  who 
allegedly  violated  demonstra- 
tion rules  at  the  December  6 
Dow  Chemical  sit-in. 

The  Administration  Commit- 
tee of  the  Faculty,  who  origi- 
nally formulated  the  rules  for 
protest  and  demonstration,  last 
week  gave  jurisdiction  of  cases 
involving  Dow  sit-in  protesters 
to  the  Student  Board  of  Re- 
view. In  such  cases,  where 
SBR.  is  given  primary  juris- 
diction, the  Ad  Committee 
must  draw  up  a  list  of  charges 
and  requested  penalties  for 
each  student  it  prosecutes.  SBR 
is  asked  to  rule  on  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  each  individual 
and  can  affix  penalties  based  on 
judgment  of  the  facts.  SBR, 
having  no  judicial  review  as  to 
whether  the  regulation  in  ques- 
tion is  justified,  can  judge  only 
the  facts  of  the  case  for  or 
against  those  prosecuted. 

Declaring  that  "peaceful  sit- 
ins  are  acceptable,  legal  and 
historically  valid  means  of  pro- 
test," members  of  Council  as- 
serted that  students  who  took 
part  in  the  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany demonstration  "acted 
properly  and  in  good  faith." 
Council  declared  that  the  rules, 
which  prohibit  demonstrations 
Inside  campus  buildings  with- 
out prior  permission  from  the 
Dean  of  Students,  are  illegiti- 
mate, because  they  were  "made 
arbitrarily  and  without  a  mean- 
(Continued  on   Page  6) 


Scheer^Wilkins  Speak 
On'Liberals\Violence 


Scheer 

Robert  Scheer,  political 
writer  and  Managing  Editor  of 
Ramparts  magazine,  spoke  be- 
fore a  crowd  of  over  200  last 
Thursday  night  at  a  Gen.  Ed.  S 
lecture. 

His  talk  focused  on  the  in- 
ability of  liberal  political 
thought  in  America  to  cope 
with  present  failures  in  for- 
eign policy  and  inequities  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  "My 
remarks  are  particularly  rele- 
vant to  this  university  because 
it  is  a  source  of  the  liberal 
American  dream  which  has 
shaped  and  constricted  our 
thinking  over  the  last  twenty 
years,"  he  said. 

Scheer  began  his  lecture  by 
noting  that  students  are  far 
more  willing  to  jeopardize 
their  careers  by  being  activists 
than  they  were  when  he  at- 
tended college.  This  change  has 
resulfed  from  an  increased  sen- 
sitivity to  the  superficiality  and 
tastelessness  characterizing  the 
American  life  style,  which  is 
founded  on  political  and  social 
formulations  appropriate  in 
some  degree  to  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  Second 
World  War,  but  now  "obsolete 
and  dangerous."  Scheer  pointed 
to  Yugoslavia  in  1948  and 
North  Vietnam  as  examples  of 
countries  in  which  Communist 


«K- 


parties  gained  power  independ- 
po.ssession  of  marijuana  in  most  I  ent  of  central  control,  as  the 
sUtes,    which   usually  carry!        (Caotinued  en  Pafe  4> 


Wilkins 

By  ALLEN  ALTER 

Roy  Wilkins,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NAACP,  spoke  on 
"Morality  and  Civil  Rights,"  at 
the  fifth  Helmsley  Lecture. 

Jobs,  education,  housing,  vot- 
ing, and  a  dignified  status  in 
American  society  are  the  main 
demands  of  Negroes  today,  ac- 
cording to  Wilkins.  Of  these, 
housing  is  the  most  pressing 
problem. 

"Violence  as  a  policy,"  he 
stated,  "cannot  be  accepted 
even  though  violence  here  and 
there  as  a  last  ditch  protest  may 
appear." 

Wilkins  pointed  out  that 
America  has  had  riots  in  its 
cities  for  four  summers,  but 
that  Congress  has  reacted  only 
by  cutting  back  spending  for 
the  model  cities  program  and 
the  anti-poverty  program,  and 
has  refused  to  take  up  an  open- 
housing  Bill.  "They're  just 
thumbing  their  noses  at  the 
Negroes,"  he  said. 

Negroes  riot  because  of  bad 
housing,  poor  schools,  denial  of 
jobs,  and  many  other  obstacles 
which  form  a  pattern  that 
"gorges  the  young  and  sickens 
the  souls  of  the  elderly." 

Negro  political  strength  "was 
b'-ought  to  a  new  peak  last  No- 
vember" with  the  election  of 
Negro  mayors  in  three  cities, 
and  of  the  first  Negro  state  leg- 
islators in  Virginia,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi, 


Demonstration 

By  ELLEN  SHAFFER 

Seventy-five  to  100  Brandeis  students  carried  out  a  non- 
obstructive sit-in  inside  Gryzmish  to  protest  the  presence  there 
of  a  recruiter  for  the  Dow  Chemical  Company  last  Wednesday, 
December  6.  Students  who  wished  to  protest  Dow's  manufac- 
ture, of  napalm  for  use  in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  didn't  want 
to  sit  in,  registered  their  opinion  by  picketing  and  by  participat- 
ing in  an  Angry  Arts  demonstration  in  Gryzmish  courtyard. 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  held  a  meeting  at  9:30 
Wednesday  morning  in  Feldberg  Lounge  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  sit-in  in  violation  of  the  new  Administration  rules  on  dem- 
onstrations. The  rules  forbid  sit-ins  to  be  held  inside  a  building 
without  prior  permission  of  a  dean,  and  forbid  people  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Brandeis  community  to  particiapte  in  campus 
protests;  they  also  require  that  protestors  keep  moving.  At  the 
meeting  some  students  objected  that  a  sit-in  would  muddle  the 
issues  by  seeming  to  focus  against  the  administration  and  not 
against  the  war  and  Dow.  Faculty  representatives  announced 
that  the  faculty  did  not  favor  a  sit-in  for  the  same  reason,  but 

would  support   the  students  if* 

any  of  them  were  punished,  would  be  impossible  to  prose- 
Most  of  those  who  supported  a  cute  all  500  who  turned  in  their 
sit-in  felt  that  it  was  a  form  of  '  cards,  and  Driscoll,  with  Asso- 
protest   they  would  have   used    ciate  Dean  Matthew  Sgan  and 


regardless  of  the  rules,  and  that 
it  need  not  be  aimed  at  any- 
thing but  the  war,  though  some 
felt  it  was  an  effective  way  of 
objecting  to  the  University's 
complicity  with  the  war  effort 
as  well. 

It  was  decided  that  those  who 
wanted  to  sit  in  at  Gryzmish 
would  do  so.  while  the  rest 
could  picket  outside.  Those 
present  also  agreed  that  if  a 
dean  requested  the  identifica- 
tion cards  of  those  sitting  in, 
everyone  would  turn  in  his 
card  to  prevent  individuals 
from  being  singled  out  for  pun- 
ishment. 

At  about  10:30  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents Phillip  Driscoll  informed 
the  students  who  were  sitting 
in  that  they  were  violating 
University  rules,  and  would  be 
given  15  minutes  to  leave  the 
building.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  ID'S  of  those  who  re- 
mained would  be  collected, 
Driscoll  said.  Leaders  of  the 
sit-in  then  requested  picketers 
to  go  around  to  dorms  and 
classes  and  collect  as  many  IDs 
as  possible.  500  cards  were 
gathered  over  the  course  of  the 
day,  according  to  SDS  sources. 

When  Driscoll  returned  to 
ask  for  the  cards  he  was  pre- 
sented with  several  bags  full 
of  them.  Later  on,  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office  decided  that  it 


SBR  Briefs 

On  Saturday,  December 
16,  1967  at  10:00  a.m.  the 
Student  Board  of  Review 
will  consider  jurisdictional 
arguments  concerning;  the 
authority  of  the  SBR  to 
hear  disciplinary  cases  aris- 
ing out  of  demonstrations  on 
Wednesday,  December  6 
again.st  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company. 

Interested  students  and /or 
ori^anizations  wishing  to  sub- 
mit briefs  governing  solely 
jurisdictional  questions  may 
submit  them  to  either  Tony 
Scariano  (North  C-119,  891- 
8619)  or  Alan  Shakin  (East 
106D,  899-5924)  no  later 
than  10  a.m.  on  Saturday. 
The  briefs  must  be  typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced,  and  in 
duplicate.  The  SBR  will  not 
normally  hear  oral  argu- 
ments, but  students  filing 
briefs  may  wi.sh  to  be  pres- 
ent (Mailman  111)  to  answer 
possible  questions. 


1 


Robert  M.  Kantar,  Assistant  to 
the  Dean,  then  asked  students 
sitting  in  for  their  names.  The 
group  had  voted  that  in  such  a 
case  each  individual  would  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  give  his 
name,  and  only  six  or  seven 
did  so.  The  deans  then  at- 
tempted to  identify  as  many 
students  as  they  could  by  sight 
and  from  pictures  in  "New 
Faces."  They  reportedly  listed 
25  to  30  names,  and  will  use 
(Continued   on  Page  6) 

Faculty  Pelition 

Requests  Halt 

On  Recruitment 

By  DAVID   HAMBURGER 

Harold  Levine,  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
his  colleagues,  members  of  the 
Brandeis  Faculty  Group  to  Op- 
pose the  War  in  Vietnam,  have 
been  circulating  a  petition 
among  the  faculty  calling  for  a 
halt  in  military  recruitment 
on  the  Brandeis  campus. 

The  petition  reads  as  follows: 

"According  to  General  Hershey's 
recent  directive  to  local  Selec- 
tive Service  boards,  students 
participating  in  demonstrations 
against  campus  military  recruit- 
ing may  be  reclassified  and  draft- 
ed Smce  we  can  not  protect  even 
those  of  our  students  who  dem- 
onstrate in  a  manner  permitted 
by  University  regulations  from 
reprisals  based  on  arbitrary  ap- 
plication of  General  Hershey's 
directive,  we  urge  that  Brandeis 
refu.se  to  allow  military  recruit- 
ing to  continue  on  campus  as 
long  as  this  policy  is  in  effecl. 
Columbia  has  already  taken  this 
step." 

S.  Jay  Keyser,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  and  also  head 
of  the  anti-war  group  said  that 
"Levine  had  circulated  the  peti- 
tion as  an  interested  faculty 
member.  The  Faculty  Group 
later  offered  its  support  of  the 
petition." 

Dr.  Keyser  continued,  "As  of 
Thursday  evening.  182  mem- 
bers of  the  Brandeis  faculty, 
more  than  half,  had  signed  it. 
In  view  of  the  large  number 
of  faculty  not  approached  and 
those  non-citizens  in  the  facul- 
ty who  refused  to  sign  on  those 
grounds,  this  represents  an 
overwhelming    endor.sement." 

At  the  faculty  meeting  last 
Thursday  night,  the  petition 
and  the  number  of  signatures 
were  read  into  the  minutes.  The 
faculty  then  requested  that  the 
Dean  of  Faculty  report  the 
petition  to  the  President  and 
Board  of  Trustees  for  appropri- 
ate action  without  delay. 
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Watch  Your  Stuff 


In  this  week's  article  1  would  like  to  clarify  which  personal  beliefs  qualify  one  for  exemp- 
tion from  mTlitarv  servicc  under  the  conscientious  ob  ector  statute.  A  conscientious  objector 
rTt  be™  ed  to  part  cfpaUon  in  any  war,  and  this  opposition  must.be  based  on  a  'Teligious" 
SS  The  Seeyr  decision  has  expanded  the  legal  definition  of  religious  belief  to  include  any 
^^  ef  th^t  occuliesTprce  in  the  life  of  its  holder  that  is  parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  God  ol 
the  traditional  orthodox  believer.  By  defining  religious  in  this  manner.  tJie  Supreme  Court  m- 
eluded  the  ever  broadenmg  beliefs  of  the  modern  religious  community  The  Court  quoted  from 
many  theologians  in  order  to  show  what  a  wide  range  of  beliefs  are  religious  It  stated  that  the 
IJiews  of  PaiflTillich  would  qualify  under  the  statute.  In  h^  book,  SystematicJTheology,  Dr. 
Tillich  says:  "I  have  written  ^^^  positive  definition  of  re-  objector  must  clarify  in  his  own 
of  the  God   r.bove  the  God  of        .       ^  ,,oin,p    nprhaos   rnind  the  difference  (unless,  ol 

theism.  .  .  .  m  such  a  state  (of    ^'^'^^'^  '' -^        /  tl^.p    Ss   ^^"^^'    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^    »«« 
«:rif  nffirrriition)     the    God    of  ^    discussion    of    those    beiieis   ^^^^^    ^^^^^  circumstance 

self-attirmation)  tne  uoa  oi  ^^,^^  ^^  ^^^  qualify  as  religious  whatsoever), 
both  religious  and  theological  ^jjj  help  clarify  what  does  A  ^^en  a  conscientious  objec- 
language  c'isappears.  But  some-  conscientious  objector  must  be  ^^j.  appears  before  his  draft 
thing  remains,  namely,  the  se-  opposed  to  all  wars  in  any  fornj  ^j^ard,  he  will  usually  be  ques- 
riousness  of  that  doubt  in  which  whatsoever.  This  means  that  ^ioned  with  regard  to  those 
meaning  within  meaningless-  for  him  there  is  no  such  thing  situations  when  he  would  use 
ness  is  aflirmed.  The  source  of  sa  a  just  war.  That  is,  accord-  j^j.^.^  p^r  example  a  draft 
this  affirmation,  of  meaning  jng  to  American  law,  a  con-  ^j^aj-d  may  ask:  ''If  your  grand- 
within  meaninglessness,  of  scientious  objector  cannot  say  jj^^ther  was  being  raped  and 
certitude  within  doubt,  is  not  that  he  wouldn't  fight  in  Viet-  ^j^^  ^^jy  ^^y  y^^  could  save 
the  God  of  the  traditional  nam  because  that  war  is  im-  y^^^  ^^^  y^  killing  the  attacker 
theism    but    the    'God    above   moral  but  that  he  would  have   ^^^uld    you    kill    him?"    Many 

s  readily  answer  —  "yes." 

Immediately,    the    draft    board 

shoots   back,    "Well,  what  if  I 

you  that  some  poor  Viet- 

mese  grandmother  was  being 

aped   by   some   Viet  Cong  — 

would  you  save  her  by  joining 

the  army,  or  do  you  only  care 


^   ^,j       V.     «  V,     4U  1      —     J  Vv-       .•*'f— -".-^    ^— .-w«^..^^    .w  L^,       Honest    To    God     states  Krounds.    At  times  ii  is  aiincuJi  .. 

avoid  a  bust  by  t^e  police  and  the  concomitant  trouble  for  his  fJ^^'ia"/"^^  God  w^^^  to    difTerentiate    between    phi-  j^ 

own  office    (suspicion  of  complicity   m  the   arrest  of  his   own  J^^P^f^^^hv^^^^^  losophical    grounds    and    reli-  ^J 

students  and  so  on)   that  motivated  the  Dean's  remarks.     He  ?"y  o*  pnysicaiiy    up  inere  we  ^^y   „^«..„^e    v.,.*    Mr«,,rvi*»rktc  ^ 


o.^.^v^u-,  «.,^  ^  ^11,    ui«i   i.i^.uv«tc^   iii^  oralis  ic-iiwins.     x.c   ---.'   -  ^   . -  -^    .       '  ^     ,  oions   proiinris    hut     iriynmpnts  "^^,"^    V^^^I    ©^n    grandmother 

cpoke  of  his  concern  for  naive  freshmen  who  might  be  tempte<l   >^ave  accepted,  as  part  of  our  ^  ^X\V^?}^/i\^^^^  and    nobody    else's?"    Remem- 

to  mov^  on   to  bigger  and   worse   things  after   experimenting   mental  furniture  a  God   who  is  ^"^|^  f^     {/^^   r?.n5x,n    Irrnrr «  ^^  ^O"  cannot  answer,  "Well, 

with   pot.    (Perhaps  he   was   comfoH-ed   by   the   reminder   that   spiritually     or    metaphysically  l'^l'']}^lSfu^^P^^^^  ^^^^  wouldn't  be  happening  if 

'out  there'  "  ^^  ip54  and  therefore  I  will  not  ^^e    United     States    wasn't    in 

Dr.  David  Saville  Muzzey,  a  "ght   in  Vietnam,     or,     There  Vietnam,"  for  that  is  a  political 

leader    in    the  Ethical   Culture  are  better  ways  to  stop  commu-  gn^^wer 

nist  expansion   than   warfare  "  ^^^  y^^  ^^uld  respond,  "such 

stead    of    positing    a    personal  would  not   be  considered  reli-  ^^  incident  is  a  by-product  of 

God,  whose  existence  man  can  gious  opposition.    A    conscien-  ^^^  which  separates  men  from 

neither  prove  nor  disprove,  the  ^lous    objector's    opposition    to  ^heir  women     One  of  the  rea- 


this   semester   has   seen   no   acid   freak-outs   such   as  occurred 
la&-t  year.) 

Nevertheless,  since  Dean  Driscoll  has  raised  the  question   Movement     has    written-    "In-   ni«l  expansion   than   warfare," 
of  drug  use  on  campus,  we  should  recall  that  his  humanistic   Iv     f    5?  '_-^r.:_-    _    Jl _  _l", 
conce'rn,  or,  more  accurately,  tliat  of  the  entire  Dean's  office, 
for  smokers  has  expressed  itself  in  a  paradoxically  repressive 
manner.   To   recall    last    year:    The   Deans   made   at    least  one 


attempt  to  persuade  a  student  to  actively  spy  on  her  fellows  l^^'''^^   concept  is  founded   on  war   must   aPP  y   to 

(see  the  Justice  of  April  4,  -967).  Dozens  of  students  suspected  ^""^^^  experience.  It  is  anthro-  t^ons   and  ^^^^'J^'^^^    v'—    — ; 

of  using  marijuana  were  called  in  by  one  dean  or  another  to  Pocentric,  not  theocentric    Re-  ^^^"  :  i^^^^t^^.f/.^Pj^^^^^ 

discuss  the  matter.    They   were  eaticed   in  a   fatherly  manner  '^l^/.^"'  ^^J*  «"  J^e  various  defi-  ^"^,^,' ^"^^  ^/^^^^^^^ 

to  engage   in  frank  conversation  on  drugs.    Naturally,  in  the  nations    that    have    been    given  be  nusc  it  violates  some  hig 

course  of  such   conversations,  it  became  clear  whether  or  not  'V  '""f^  surely  mean  the  devo-  pnnciple. 


only  been  suspected.  Additionally,  they  were  persuaded  to  give 


that  he  can  conceive. 


Thus    a    tonscientious    objector    one 


the  names  of  friends  who  smoked'.   All  this  took  place  with  the   JJj^  ^^od'   that  we   love  is  not    need  not  necessarily  be  a  corn- 
assurance    that   no   punishments   were   to   be   given    out.      The   J'^^  ^iP^e  on  the  white  throne,    plete  pacihsl.  One  of  the  ques- 


sons  I  will  not  participate  in 
war  is  precisely  that  it  gener- 
ate such  incidents." 

Thus,  a  potential  c.  o.  should 
ask  himself  if  he  v^ould  parti- 
pate  in  any  war.  If  the  answer 
is  negative,  then  he  should  ask 
himself,  what  is  the  ethical  im- 
perative that  hinders  him  from 
killing  in  wartime.   This  is  not 


Dis^ms,    it    was    implied,   were   simply    interested    in   exploring   ^y^   the  perfect   pattern,   envi-    tions  on  the  conscientious  ob-    an  easy  task.    It  look  me  a  few 


Of  tlie  problem.    They  viewexi  the  discussions   sioned    by    faith,    of    humanity   jector    form    is    "U 
criences  for  themselves  and  simply  wished  to   »^'^  should  be,  purged  of  the   ciicumstances.    if    i 


Under    what 
any.    would 


months  to  be  able  to  write 
down  specifically  what  re- 
strained me  from  killing  an- 
other human  being.  A  potential 
c.  o.  should  discuss  his  beliefs 
with  a  clergyman  and  a  trained 
draft   counsellor  —   both   may 


the  dimensions 

as   learning  experienc-w  ,w.    v.-^ — ^^..^o   ...-v,   .^ — ^.^    ...^ ^  .,     .           .        i.    .               ,  .                       ,                  .      - 

f:peak  with  as  many  people  as  possible  who  were  knowledge-  ^^^  elements  which  retard  its  you  use  force  or  violence?"  An 
able  on  the  subject.  All  seemed  well  and  good  until,  in  an  Progress  toward  'the  knowl-  answer  such  as  "In  order  to  de- 
interview  with  the  Justice,  Dean  Kantar  s-tated  that  there  had  ^^1^;,',?^^  »"<^  practice  of  the  fend  myself  or  rny  loved  ones," 
been  a  misunderstan<ling.  The  interviews  were,  in  fact,  a  nor-  '''^J^.                                                    or.     If  I  saw  someone  being  at- 

mnl  preliminary  to  disciplinary  action,   and   the  Deans  under-    .    ^"us,  a  conscientious  objec-    tacked  m  the  street,"  —  is  not   ...„.,   .^..„....^.  ^^ 

stood  that  they  would  be  legally  compelled  to  hand  over  names  jor  s  religious  belief  can  be  of    contradictory   to  the  conscien-    be  of  great  assistance  in  help- 

of  students  known  to  use  pot  to  any  law  enforcement  agencies  *"*  .r^*.*.^   ,^,*/*"u  *"*    **   ^'^"^  objector  position.  The  law    ing  to  clarify   thoughts.    How- 

that  rc^quested  them.    Eventually,  the  Administrative  Commit-  ^T   ^   ^,    i-  /*/               holder  of   states  that  one  must  be  opposed   ever,  they  will  not  tell  anyone 

tt>e   began    proceedings  against   four   students   who   apparently  t"^se  beliefs  feels  that  partici-    to    participation    in    wars    and   what    to    believe.     Each    indi- 

would  have   received   heavy  punishments  but  for  the  insistent  P^^Jl^'^  .J"    \^^   violates   his   there   is   a   ditlerence   between    vidual  must  determine  for  him- 

intervention  of  a  number  of  faculty   members.  ethics,  then  he  can  legally  claim   an  organized   military  venture    self  the  "religious  belief    that 

Dean  Driscoll  has  told  the  Council  representatives  that  he  f^/^^Ption  from  military  serv-   and   a   spontaneous  act   of   self   restrains  him   from   participat- 

hopes  there  will  be  no.  need  for  a  repetition  of  last  year's  ^^^'  celense.  iLvery  conscientious  ing  in  war. 
inquiry  or  prosecutions.  Of  course,  as  we  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Deans,  there  is  no  need  for  either,  even  in  the 
terms  of  their  own  conservati  'C,  legalistic  sensibilities.  First 
of  all,  there  have  been  no  freak-outs  this  year  for  the  self- 
evident  reason  that  almost  no  one  is  currently  taking  acid  or 
other  |X)ssibly  or  certainly  dangerous  drugs.  The  chromosome- 
damage-Speed-kills  scare  has  persuaded  students  to  stay  off 
stuff  more  powerful  than  pot.  Secondly,  as  the  deans  must 
have  recognizee!  from  reading  the  iK>pular  media  pot  smoking 

has  come  to  be  recognized  by  even  moderate  (not  to  mention  

progressive)  groups  in  America  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  student  ^.    ...         o       i     .      rk»    o       Rn«    for   r^Hc    oaV^     i  v 

culture  and  one  which  is  no  more  harmful  and  perhaps  much  OcUlllg  Kcady  lo  Die/       ^"\     ,'^,/^^'^^^    ^^^'    ^^'^^   "Ot              N«n«liii    KraeP 

less  so    than   the  alcohol   which   it   displaced      The   news  that  ,        ^                                  project  the  rhetoric  of  ideology              i^'wiiaii"    a?^i«ic.i. 

there   is  marijuana   present  on   a  campus  no  longer  occasions  ^®  ^"*  tditor:                                 onto  living  and  feeling  people    To  the  Editor: 

much  cyf  a  sensation  in  the  press.  The  S.D.S.  is  to  be  applauded    who  just  happen  to  cot  in  thp        •, 

But    to   address   ourselves   to   the  students   again,   as   last  for   having    brought    the   fresh    way   of  naoalm   and   ant    nlr         ^  would  like  to  pose  an  open 

year's  events  indicate    the  Deans  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  rea-  ^j^^  of  political  radicalism  to   sonnel  bombs   Is  it  sonhomnH.    ^"^^^^^"  ^"^  ^"^    Sachar:  If  Dow 

sonable  or  even  honest  in  the  matter  of  drugs.    So  keep  this  m  An^erican   camnus    To  the     ^^1  ^    r>         !l  ^^phomoric    Chemical's  napalm  were  being 

mind:    if  there  is  a   new   inquiry,   if   you   are   approached   for  ^^S  American  campus.    To  the    to  ask  Mr.  Rosenthal  the  obvi-    produced  for  use  by  the  Arabs 


Letters  to  the   E(ditor 


EPC  s  Future 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Educational  Policies  Committee 
has  served  the  student  body  creatively  and  industriously,  bring- 
ing about  such  innovations  as  the  Four  Course  Load,  the  Pass 


was    Mr.    Stephen    Rosenthal's    talk  of  the  willing  death  of  the    ^^" 


dialectical    argument    in    last  Vietnamese  people  in   general, 

week's    Justice.    Morally    his  abs-urdity"    ""^    '^'''^'    '^    ^^^^'" 

argument  was  puzzling,  if  not       i   hn1,f^   u^^^     ^         u  a 

,,        ,         .  „  ,  ^   "ave   been   somewhat   un- 

overtly   obnoxious.    He  argues  fair   to   Mr.    Rosenthal.    He    is 

that  the  war  should  not  end  via  right   in    recognizing    that    the 

Fall  system,  the  Student  Course  Evaluation,  and  provisions  for   negotiations,     that     the     Viet-  ^^g^u  ^^J?^  ^^J^P^^^^^V^  and  of    than  by  a  concern  for  suffering 

a  mort    flexible  curriculum.    Jay  Kaufman  and  Richard   Kay,   namese   people   are   not  really  j^^r  wf»  iustlfied "  **^^**^^.^    ?^^   humanity   wherever   the   inno- 

us  murder  of  the  Viet 


I,  for  one,  am  appalled  by  the 
notion  that  the  University  is 
governed  more  by  a  concern 
for  personal  ethnic  identity 
(the  stuff  wars  are  made  of) 


co-chairmen,  are  largely   responsible   for   EPC's  achievements,    fed  up.  From  the  comfort  of  a    the  h^fn^uf  murder  nMhl^'v^r*^    ^^"t  bystander  feels  the  grief 
:^.!'.^'l}:ity.:^^^'lti'^^^^^^^^  New  England  winter  he  has  the   namese  people  until  either  we    of   war.    One   is  either   for   or 


well-established  institutional  machine  as  a  legacy.    EPC's  con-        ^      .      *      j     ,         *.    .    m*u  m^kp  hncio  VKor^««..';^ ""•*».  *  ^^   rv*. 

tinned  existence  and  ability  to  effect  changes,  as  well  as  the  audacity   to   declare   that   "the  J^^^'^^^^^^'^.fi^^.^S^s  in  our  sys-   against  the  yse  of  napalm  as 

maintenance  of  the  projects  it  has  already  set  in  motion,  depends  Vietnamese    people   aren't   be-  foreign   invader?    We  a  ♦    ^  weapon  in  the  indiscriminate 

on  the  competence  of  its  new  leaders.  ing    slaughtered."    Indeed,   far  We    owe    the    victims    of   f>r   ^^struction  of  human  beings — 

Kaufman  and  Kay  have  been  attempting  to  interest  students  from    hating    this   hellish   war  madness  more  than  savinc  wait    the    victims    cannot    accept    a 

in  their  committee,  so  that  its  activities  will  be  disturbed  as  wrought  on  them  by  the  Amer-  ^""^'^  we  topple  the  ^stlm  or  "maybe"  or  a  "sometimes"  as 
little  as  possible  by  their  graduation.    At  this  point,  they  are        ""»   ^  "                jr  w  ^       ,^i  imr.*.^;c.i;^i    *J    t       .       .       ^^"'"-^"y^ 

discouraged,  and  rightly  so,  because  the  new  leadership  they  »can  colossus,  "They  prefer  the  America 'ThafunfonunnfJv    ^^^  burning  jell  sears  the  skin, 

have  been  seeking  has  not  yet  developed.    The  most  energetic  sacrifices    of    a    revolutionary  jg  the  message  contained  with     ^^'  ^^^^^^*  which  side  are  you 


war. ' 
Let 


Mr.   Rosenthal   criticize 


members  of  their  present  committee  are  seniors  who  will  grad 
\iate  with  them. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  EPC's  activities, 
our  thanks  to  Kaufman  and  Kay,  and  our  hope  that  underclass-   Senator   McCarthy;    that's   fair 
men  will  address  themselves  to  the  EPC's  yet  unfinished  work,   game,  so  are  doves  in  general. 


in   Mr.   Rosenthal's   dialectical   ^^'^  ^'  ^^ter  a  humanity  should 
reasoning.  "         want  to  know,  which  side  are 

Isaac  Kramnick  you  on' 

Assistant  Professor  of  Randolph  W.  Becker 


December  12,  1967 
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Faculty  Speoks 


Consider  Tactics 


Lewis  A.  Coscr 


Communify  Development 


Approach  to  Problem  Solving 


EDITOU'S  NOTE:  The  following  speech  was  delivered  by  One  need  not  thmk  of  com- 

Professor  Lewis  A.  Coser  of   the  Sociology   Dej>artinent   at   a  munity  development  only  as  a 

tcoch-tn  the  evening  of  November  7  sponsored  by  the  Brandeis  process  which  results  in  an  or- 

Faculty  Group  to  Oppose   the  War  in  Vietnam.    The  Theme:  ganization.    It  is  also  appropn- 

"Draft  Resistance:  Pro  and  Con."  Dr.  Coser  and  William  Mona-  ate    to    think   of    it    as    an   ap- 

han,  a  lawer  on  the  Boston  University  faculty,  spoke  against  proach     to     problem     solving. 

draft  resistance;  Dr.  Henry  Aiken  of  the  Philosophy  Department  Community  development  tech- 

and  Williayn  Hunt  of  the  Boston  Draft  Resistance  spoke  in  favor  niques  can  be  applied  to  many 

of  it.    The  JUSTICE  will  print  Professor  Aiken'i  views  next  activities    which    college     stu- 

xn^cek  dents  normally  are  engaged  m 

such  as  tutoring  and  recreation 

I  presume  that  we  came  to-       ^j^^    situation    is,    however,  programs.  As  an  approach,  CD 

gether  here,  at  this  time  and  in   completely  different  where  the  is    a    catalytic,     non-directive, 

this  place,  l>ecause  we  are  faced    .    ^  •     ^  ^  ^  ^.        •   ^^     ^^^  self-help  way  of  getting  things 

with  a  specific  political  issue:                       existing    trend    for  done. 

^T  strategy  '?i  tdng"  t  If   ^^ich    society    is'  ready,    but  This  a  p  p  r  o  a  c  h  is  imple- 

hSrribfe  anI'lcalfdalouTtar  ^^  J^'i}f^h''e''"^cie^y    ZlaA  "t  ^^^^^"^'1"^'"  \'.T.Kolis\ro"f 

Vif^tnam  to  a  sneedv  end^  P^^"     ^,^    ^p^^}'^.,.  ^owaixi     a  ^^pk  which  is  characteristic  of 

Vietnam  to  a  speeay  ena.  change  for  which  it  is  not  yet  ^n    community    problem    solv- 

This,  rather  than  the  abstract  ready.     Here    the     techniques  j^g.  j    creating  awareness  of  a 

moral   issue   of  civil   disobedi-  i^a^e  ^  be  low-keyed,  respect-  problem-  2   creating  an  organi- 

ence    —   which    has   l>een    dis-  ^..j  ^f  existing  legitimacies  and,  ^  ^        ^^  ^^^1   with   the   prob- 


eiice    —    wiuua    uds    i^-c.    uia-    f^.j  q^  existing  legitimacies  ana,    '    tion   to  deal   with   the   prob- 
cussed  over  and  oyer  again  —   ^bcve  all,  very  careful  not  to  finding  and  implement- 

is  my  focus  of  interest.  arouse  counter-protest.  What  Is    J^g  solutions;  4.  evaluating  the 

Now.  from  a  political  rather   called    for    is   a    movement   oj      c^ion  and  the  results, 
than    from    a    moral    point    of   carefully  grduated  protest     nd  u^^fh^-tiral  examole  gen- 

view,  and  though  I  am  aware  »  vast  effort  of  public  educa-  A  ^yj^.]^^^^ 
of  the  fact  that  political  and  tion.  In  such  a  case  it  is  espe-  ^''^^^^^^^/l^'^.f  ^u  ' .  illustrate 
moral  dimensions  can  never  cially  disastrous  if  protest  Ukes  experiences  can  best  ijl^stj-aw 
be  fully  separated.  I  hold  that  a  form  which  arouses  counter-  what  this  approach  means  in 
draft  card  burnings  and  similar  protest  over  the  form  of  protest  operational  circumstances  con- 
types  of  "resistance"  are  un-  rather  than  over  its  object.  If  trastmg  it  to  frequently  to  - 
wise  and  counterindicated.  I  this  occurs,  the  real  issue  is  lowed  non-CD  J^^^thods.  Let  us 
aamire  the  moral  courage  of  m^ciy  to  be  pushed  into  the  s"PP<>se  that  there  are  i wo 
those  young  men  who  engage  background  while  the  fore-  Johns  (A  &  B).  iJ^ach  is  a  coi 
in  such  activities,  but  I  cannot  front  of  discussion  is  preempted  lege  student  interestea  in  ao- 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  by  discussion  on  the  forms  of  ing  something  in  a  communiiy 
their  acti  are  politically  effec-    orotest  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^  abilities  and 

tive.  In  fact.  J  think  that  such  ^  Boulding.  who  is  of  course  a  available  time  limit  his  involve- 
acts  are  likely  to  hinder  rather  pacifist  was  quite  right  in  ment  to  some  form  of  a  rec- 
than  further  the  cause  of  peace  Messing  that  there  is  nothing  reation  program  where  none 
in  Vietnam.  I  will  help  defend  j^^  ^^r  constitution,  our  na-  exists.  Both  have  heard  that 
these  young  men  if  they  are  tional  origins  through  war.  or  the  local  community  has  a 
prosecuted  or  persecuted,  but  |„  ^^.r  national  heroes,  which  problem  with  its  teenagers  ana 
I  still  think  that  they  are  pro-  j^akes  war  illegitimate  in  the  since  each  is  a  good  football 
loundly  mistaken.  ^^y    racial    discrimination    U    player  and   loves  the   sport,   w 

This  war  can  be  iKOught  to  felt  to  l>e  inconsistent  with  our  seems  natural  for  him  to  try 
an  end  only  if  wide  uuddie  national  values.  In  the  case  of  and  set  up  a  football  league, 
strata  in  the  American  puolic  war  we  have  very  little  hypo-  John  A  would  begin  by  pre- 
aud  electorate,  who  have  been  crisy  to  work  in  our  behalf  —  senting  his  plan  for  setting  up 
passive  or  mildly  hawkish  m  change  is  hence  much  more  dif-  ^  football  league  to  the  conri- 
tno  past,  can  be  converted  to  a  ficult.  Here  it  is  not  a  question  munity  leaders  and  trying  to 
peace  position.  Any  strategy  of  mobilizing  already  existing  recruit  kids  in  the  neighbor- 
tnat  makes  it  appear  that  tne  mass  sentiments.  It  is  rather  j^qq^  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
peace  party  is  "unpatriotic."  to  try  to  create  fairly  ma  j  o  r  gram.  Following  the  commu- 
treakish  and  composed  of  the  changes  in  the  national  image,  j^^ty  development  approach  he 
"lunatic  fringe"  can  only  repel  and  this  is  likely  to  involve  a  could  decide  first  to  go  into  the 
those  strata,  and  hinder  their  much  more  complicated  process  community  without  a  specific 
conversion  to  a  peace  program,  than  was  involved  in  the  civil  ^y^^  ^^  mind  to  sound  out  its 
It  may  well  be  that  a  poHtics    rights  movement  problems  and  felt  needs.  John 

of  conscience  is  morally  and  To  put  the  matter  still  some-  q  by  this  method,  discovers 
even  csthetically  admirable,  what  differently:  There  are  ^^^^^t  there  is  little  interest  in  a 
but  when  it  leads  t©  results  large  masses  m  the  American  f^^tball  team.  However,  one 
which  are  the  opposite  of  what  polity,  be  they  recent  immi-  ^^^  ^i^  overhears  a  heated  di.s- 
was  intended,  we  ought  to  re-  granU  who  have  come  to  invest  cussion  about  the  merits  of  a 
jcct  it.  Here  we  must,  I  believe,  intense  pride  in  their  Amen-  j^^^^j  college  basketball  team 
adhere  to  what  Max  Weber  canization"  or  older  WAbP  ele-  ^^^  decides  to  explore  this, 
called  an  ethic  of  rcsponsibil-  ments.  who  will  react  witn  j^  trying  to  find  out  if  this 
ity  rather  than  to  ethical  ab-  considerable  violence  if  the  ^^^^  ^  ^.^^^  interest,  he  mention- 
solutism.  Our  focus  must  be  on  symbols  of  American  nation-  ^  ^  ^^^^^  the  next  day  that 
the  various  social  and  political  hood  are  being  attacked,  ine  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  from  playing  bas- 
coiisequences  of  a  set  of  deci-  burning  of  the  American  nag.  j^etball.  This  immediately  gen- 
sions  rather  than  on  the  stub-  for  example,  is  likely  to  lead  to  ^^g^ted  some  interest  among  the 
born  insistence  upon  one's  own  ?  n>oft  dangerous  counterpro-  ^  ,^^0  had  slowly  begun  t» 
intense  sincerity,  i  want  to  know    t(^t  by  large  "^"^^^er^.,^^."^^^    accept    him    as    someone    who 

in    this    connection,    what    are  who  see   ^^^^^^  ^  f  th^ir  lov  ^^^   ^"""^y   interested   in   them 

*"    ''  A.     ^«„  *  «...„«^  ^t  the  very  symbols  of  their  loy-        ^    ^u^y    started   complaining 

the  pragmatic  consequences  of      j        and    status.     We    should  about  how  Sere  was  no  placi 

a  given  course  of  act  on  in  the  ^/^^f^re  pay  heed  to  the  ripe  f^^    them    to    play    baske  ball. 

tTe'^lcfoTfs   sSbj^tJvrw  ^^^^  ^i^T    ''     ^?^"^."7  7^^r'  This  waS^thefi?stUme  that  any 

..  5    k     ?^^^?iM.    l«*i^!I«  when  he  recently  stated.  "They  £  them   had  really  expressed 

S'hi*hi,t«';.icai  riLord  is  fuH  of  should    not    have    burned    the  ^^y'  concern  over   the   recrea- 

L^CpTroraVmTaMe'^m';^^^^^^^  flag,  they  should  have  cleansed  tio?[  situaUon  apart  fr^^^^^ 

that  led  to  nefarious  results.  ^t.^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^.^^   ^^^  ^tLinTto  do.'xh^^^ 

Let    me    give    one    specific  possible  energy  and  vigour,  of  j^^^n  A  created  awareness  to  a 

example    of    what    I    have    in  course.   But  we   must   be  very  problem  by  going  around  and 

mind  by  comparmg  the  Uctics  g^re  that  the  forms  of  our  pro-  convincing    people    that    it 

the 


By  BOB  PAULSON 

and  then  through  non-diri^ct 
questioning  and  suggestion  he 
both  narrowed  down  '.he  prob- 
lem and  brought  it  to  the  atten- 
tion f  the  boys.  In  this  case 
it  stemmed  from  them,  not 
him. 

John  A  is  now  ready  to  or- 
ganize and  to  do  this  he  calls 
a  meeting  of  all  interested 
boys.  During  this  time,  he  has 
become  close  to  a  few  boys 
and  he  tends  to  rely  on  them. 
At  the  meeting.  John  A  sug- 
gests that  they  form  an  organ- 
ization with  officers.  He  is 
pleased  that  the  boys  he  favors 
are  elected  as  officers.  He 
never  questions  whether  they 
were  the  group's  real  leaders 
and  that  they  might  have  been 
elected  out  of  deference  to  him 
and  his  friendship  to  them.  Af- 
ter much  work  John  gets  a 
committment  from  some  influ- 
ential town  citizens  to  donate 
some  money,  if  the  l>oys  prove 
their  interest  by  raising  a  small 


amount  of  money  themselves. 
John  A  suggests  a  dance.  The 
leaders  and  the  boys  agree  al- 
though some  »a^^  it  won't  work. 
They  are  dismissed  as  pe.ssi- 
mists  by  John.  At  the  dance 
some  of  the  town  kids  show  up 
drunk,  others  bring  in  liquor, 
and  the  result  is  a  fia.«o. 
Some  money  was  raised  how- 
ever. The  promised  money  was 
donated  in  spite  of  this  and  a 
meeting  to  set  up  teams  and  to 
play  the  first  game  was  called 
fo    the  next  week. 

When  it  came  time  for  the 
meeting  only  six  l>oys  out  of 
about  150  had  shown  up.  They 
postponed  the  game  until  an- 
other meeting  could  l>e  held 
where  more  boys  would  show 
up.  Only  five  came  this  time 
and  he  deciced  to  abandon  the 
project  due  to  the  lack  of  in- 
terest. John  A  became  quite 
vocal  from  then  o.  tout  the 
apathy  in   the  community  and 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


was 


Politics 


Class  of  1968 


approaches  are  required  in 
these  two  instances.  Kenneth 
Boulding  was  the  first  to  have 
pointed  this  out  in  a  fine  paper 
in  Dissent  (January-February 
1966). 

The  civil  rights  nrvovement 
was  based  on  a  set  of  values 
and  beliefs  which  was  in  fact 
widespread  in  American  soci- 
ety, but  had  to  be  brought 
vigorously  into  the  forefront 
of  people's  attention  and  con- 
sciousness The  protest  could 
appeal  to  ideals  widely  held;  it 
was  enabled  to  show  and  to 
bring  into  the  open  the  dis- 
crepancies l>etween  these  ideals 
and  the  actual  practices.  Hypo- 
ci'tes  are  very  vulnerable  to 
protest.  The  society  was  al- 
ready supersaturated  for 
change  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  and  the  movement  of 
protest  helped  crystallize  this 
change.  Here  the  movement 
was  right  in  using  shrill, 
obstreperous  and  "undignified" 
means  of  protest,  and  it  was 
rightly  careless  of  existing  pat- 
terns of  an  already  obsolescent 
legitimacy  and  legality. 


SARAH  LAWRENCE  COLLEGE 

FOREIGN   STUDIES 
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Page  Four 


THE      JUSTICE 


Decembier  12,  1967 


Angry  Arts 


Silence  at  Brandeis 


Kay  Zenfoll 


By  2:00  or  so,  those  inside  Gryzmish  had  begun  to  talk  them- 
selves hoarse  and,  cramped  from  sitting  lor  four  hours,  wan- 
dered out  into  the  little  plaza  for  some  air.  Those  who  had 
been  picketing  outside  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  cold  and 
v/ondered  how  much  longer  the  eternal  circular  march  would 
continue;  they  had  ceased  asking  each  other  "what  was  hap- 
pening inside."  They  knew  Dow  was  silent,  the  admmistration 
was  silent,  and  it  hardly  mattered  whether  it  was  300  or  400 
ID  cards  that  had  been  handed  in.  The  newsmen  had  stopped 
clicking    their    cameras.    Sud- 

denly  a  drum  sounded  with  moment  of  recognition  before 
hollow  steady  beats.  Instinc-  the  screaming  pain  obscures 
lively,  the  circle  widened  and  everything  else  in  the  world, 
halted.  Eyes  turned  inward,  that  they  saw  their  own  agon- 
Slowly  very  slowly,  a  six-man  izing  destruction.  We  watched 
nucleus  held  together  by  inter-  the  napalm  crippling  first  the 
twined  arms  and  bowed  heads  parts  it  contacted,  then  the 
made  its  way  into  the  center,  whole  body  —  the  ball  was  for- 
Halting,  the  white  painted  faces  gotten,  the  mother  was  iranti- 
were  raised.  Those  of  the  group  cally  trying  to  protect  her  child 
detached  themselves,  walking  but  the  pain  was  too  great.  It 
woodenly  to  different  places  became  impossible  for  them  to 
inside  the  circle.  Lois  mimed  a  stand  up;  the  writhing  and  low 
came  of  ball  with  Cliff.  Deb-  moaning  of  each  victim,  unable 
by  cradled  a  baby.  They  to  help  his  friend  because  of 
were  smiling  now,  but  their  overwhelming  pam.  The  drum 
smiles  were  frozen.  Movement  beat  started,  the  screams  and 
stopped,  the  drum  stopped,  and  wails  rose.  Some  victims  stag- 
a  horrible  hissing  emerged  gered  or  crawled  mto  those  of 
from  their  lips.  And  we  all  us  watchmg.  What  to  do?  Isn  t 
knew  somehow  what  was  hap-  there  something  we  can  do?  The 
Dening  —  and  we  didn't  want  mother  is  crying  now,  and  her 
it  to  happen,  we  didn't  want  husband  is  trying  to  crawl  to- 
Ihem  to  do  it,  but  we  couldn't  wards  her  --  the  g^rl  f f om  the 
rush  in  and  pull  them  out  be-  game  of  ball  is  scraping  her 
cause  after  all.  it  was  a  mime,  skin  against  the  granite  to  gel 
The  imaginary  napalm  hissed  the  napalm  off  -  ^er  playmate 
and  hissed  its  way  onto  our  is  tearing  at  his  own  skin.  Slow- 
friends.  They  seemed  more  sur-  ly,  the  victims  make  their  way 
prised  than  we  were  —  no,  this  towards  each  other,  araggij^g' 
was  not  supposed  to  happen,  carrying  each  other  out  and 
they  seemed  to  be  thinking,  away  from  the  circle.  The 
Horrified  they  saw  themselves  screaming  stopped,  the  players 
^ing  destroyed  by  the  chemi-  exited,  the  drumming  ceased, 
c^l  that  was  eating,  burning  its  The  circle  started  its  clockwise 
way  through  their  skin  —  that   shuffle  once  more. 


Oh,  Lord,  Please  Dont  Drop  That  H^Botnh 
On  Me,  Go  and  Drop  It  on  Yourself 
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We  are  what  we  have  made 


. 


Das  Lyndoiilied 

GORSKT 

The  tanks  rolled  in  to  save  the  town,  and  the  town 
stood  naked  in  welcome,  locked  in  an  armored  solitude. 
And  the  troops  followed  the  tanks,  rolling  upon  the  land 
of  the  town  and  the  burning  bits  of  humanity  which  lay 
dc>ad  on  the  land.  And  as  the  army  of  liberation  ensnared 
a  sichinc  ember,  the  silence,  some  beggar,  followed,    ine 
L^glar    who  Hved  in  the  shadow  of  the  skin    eyed  the 
olive  remnants  of  tomorrow  as  they  asked  of  the  life  he 
led    They  sought  to  see  him  dead,  for  he  was  the  memory 
of  loves  in  stations  gone  and  lost.  He  said:  There  is  violence 
in  the  land  and  you  are  its  children.    They  said     We  are 
no  one's  children.    And  in  a  mirror's  gaze  he  said.  Your 
wanton  whys  deceive  another,  not  I,  the  other.  They  spoke 
Tmong  themselves;  they  knew  his  eyes  were  g^^zed^  They 
looked  about  and  saw  a  splintered  figure  genUy  bleeding 
istening  to  the  lonely  words  the  beggar  spoke.    He  sa  d^ 
We  lived  in  haste,  more  to  catch  a  memory  than  to  hide 
fVom  ending.  They  asked:  What  is  that  who  liMens?  He 
said:    It  is  the  skin.    They  asked:   Who  is  the  skin?    He 
l^id-  He  was  the  open  city,  an  aging  glass  now  absurdly 
^memlx'red;  deep  in  a  dream,  his  daughter  burning    en- 
lombSl  in  S4pten^ber.  ...  The  bombs  had  endeared  them- 
selves to  the  land  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  among 
fhoT  who  loved  the  land.  And  the  strife  and  the  spring 
becfm^one  as  mortar  spoke  his  wine  intemperate  lines^ 
hVt  father  set  his  ring  ablaze,  and  they  listened  in  awe  to 
Kf  /a'cUc'haz?"with'in  a   fortnight  however    the   lovers 
eved  the  blinds  to  see  his  patral  light.    She  1^"^^  sirue 
to  be  a  lasting  malediction,  yet  her  emotions  collapsed 
when  approached  by  the  sight  his  love  occasioned.    In  the 
Tnd  st?ffe  departod:  and  the  people  cried  and  A^d,  their 
leaders  dead.     .  .   Her  father  found  her,  as  I  have  said   in 
a  dream  to  save  a  memory  withered  trees  inspire.    He  is 
?he  sk' n.   And  the  skin  addressed  the  empty  souled  suitors 
dving    He  said:  There  is  salt  on  your  lips.    They  looked 
Spon  themselves  in  fields  of  lime  and  said:  There  is  blood 
on  our  lips.   And  the  beggar  eyed  the  s^'".  ^".^^^^^^^^.^"tJf 
no  one's  blood.    And  the  troops  followed  the  tanks  to  the 
land  they  had  loved  in  another  time. 


Scheer  Speaks 
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Continued   from   Page   1) 

result  of  true  nationalistic  sen- 
timent.   The   "myth  of  Ameri- 
can responsibility"  on  an  inter- 
national  scale,  responsible  for 
our    involvement    in    Vietnam, 
was    originally    formulated    in 
the    late    1940's    by    "liberals" 
such  as  Arthur  Schlesinger  and 
Dean  Acheson.    It  has  become 
imbedded    so   deeply   in   the 
American    consciousness    that 
establishment   politics    can    do 
little  to  change  it.  For  this  rea- 
son,   radical   movements,   in 
which    only    radicals,    and    no 
liberals,  participate,  are  grow- 
ing in  numbers  and  influence, 
Scheer  said. 

Scheer    commented    on    an- 


other aspect  of  the  "American 
dream"    that    is    becoming    in- 
creasingly untenable  in  light  of 
recent    developments;    namely, 
the  belief  that  continuing  or  at- 
taining a   "secure  middle  class 
existence"    brings    satisfaction 
and  fulfillment.   Hippie  culture 
is  significant  because  it  exem- 
plifies the  disavowal  of  mate- 
rial   comfort    in    the    name    of 
higher  values.  Scheer  felt  that 
the  October  1  Rabb  demonstra- 
tion was  also  a  "perfect  exam- 
ple" of  this  trend.  Reactionaries 
express  their  discontent  not  by 
breaking  down  structures,  how- 
ever, but  by  venting  their  jeol- 
ousy  and  hostility  on  such  peo- 
ple as  the  hippies,  who  appear 
to  be  "having  all  the  fun  while 
everyone  else  is  restricted  by 
the  values  accepted  in  striving 
for  an  impossible  dream." 


ourselves.  We  are  nothing 
more.  Writer  in  crisis.  Who  am 
I  to  try?  And  words  each  that 
I  use  sets  up  pictures,  presup- 
poses a  common  world,  a  com- 
municable world,  a  reason  for 
communicating  the  world  I  see 
to  you.  Why  I  must? 

Experientially  determined, 
subjectively  perceived  relation- 
ships. My  own  incomprehensi- 
bility, the  incoherence  of  phi- 
losophy to  those  who  do  not 
know  its  special  language.  To- 
tal irrelevance  of  things  one 
cannot  understand  without  dic- 
tionaries of  contracts  of  mean- 
ings among  a  few  scholars.  Can 
life  really  be  more  than  the 
least  common  denominator  of 
its  explanation  or  definition. 
Where  does  hope  lie.  How  can 
it  in  a  university?  Alone  and 
more  alone.  There  is  not  sense 
but  what  our  fat  egos  choose  to 
make.  To  put  blocks  in  an  or- 
der. It  does  become  a  game  of 
the  most  blocks  or  the  best  de- 
signs with  a  chair  at  Harvard 
for  those  who  do  it  best. 

An  assurance.  Things  mean. 
Gestalts  are  there.  These  words 
mean,  vaguely  to  the  reader. 
As  a  writer  I  am  committed  to 
a  pyramid  of  relationships, 
some  gross  web  of  radiating 
metaphors.  A  myth  you  want 
me  to  tell,  i  am  telling  though 
i  believe  it  not. 

Is  it  not  a  bit  silly?  All  things 
which  are  things  are  related. 
Shakespeare's  beard  is  related 
to  a  Vietnamese  peasant's 
death  by  fire  to  your  childhood, 
to  the  first  or  last  wheel,  round 
and  rolling.  But  that  has  been 
the  realm  of  religion.  Who 
touches  all  things  is  God  is 
good  endures  forever  and  we 
worship  oh  we  strain  the 
bended  knee  in  adoration  of 
him.  And  science  works  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  try- 
ing to  get  to  the  top,  denying 
half  the  time  that  it  is  there. 

Language  too.  Snowballing 
causalties  and  metaphorical 
connections.  But  why  waste 
time  looking  for  those?  They 
are  there.  Sit  with  dictionary 
and  computer  and  specify  them 
in  order. 

Morality  is  the  root  of  all 
evil.  Without  it  there  is  none. 
With  it  there  must  be.  And 
there  are  the  times  for  specify- 
ing the  evil  in  each  thing.  The 
absurdity  of  all  situations.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  this  article, 
my  thought  or  poetry.  The  evil 
is  in  everything.  Nothing  es- 
capes. Nothing  is  good.  Noth- 
ing is  worth  doing.  Nothing  is 
the  ideal.  Nothing.  What  can 
one  do? 

At  any  rate,  the  writer  in 
crisis.  Role  problem.  The  act 
presupposes  so  many  things. 
Who  am  I  to  be  so  presumptu- 
ous? There  are  big  questions 
about  action,  motive,  cause,  be- 
lief and  ego.  All  of  which  one 
finds  hard  to  answer  and  act 
upon  these  days  of  hard  times 
in  academe.   Yes  sir. 

Not  to  mention  the  assump- 
tion that  my  pen  makes  words 
because  my  hand  moves  be- 
cause my  brain  sends  out  en- 
ergy because  my  brain  has 
ideas.  The  paper  it  is  that 
writes.  I  am  the  medium.  What 
really  does  make  the  baby? 
Pen-s  or  womb,  the  void?  Both 
at  least.  But  the  void  most 
likely,  the  paper.  The  brain's 
thought  comes  from  books  or 
dictionaries.  Books  think.  They 
have  the  words.  We  hold  them 
awhile.  Take  them  in.  Ejacu- 
late them.  When  we  die  they 
remain  in  books  and  diaries  if 
we  wrote  them,  else  they  die. 
Paper  would  write  everything 
without  us  if  it  mattered.  It 
does  not  bother  to  speak  up. 
Does  not  feel  the  need  to  speak. 


Needs  not  to  feel.  Lives  for- 
ever, changing  physical  states 
occasionally.   Does  no  evil. 

I  am  the  poet,  make  you  a 
metaphor  morning,  of  waking 
the  mind  and  yawning,  of 
searching  the  sky  for  a  sign, 
of  tracing  the  mirrored  face 
with  resign.  Any  morning  with 
sun  or  no,  important  only  the 
fact  that  it  is  fruit  of  the  womb, 
lives  forever  as  carbon  now. 
A  myth  of  a  morning.  Lies 
about  sleep.  Why  try? 

Is  there  any,  i  sd,  goddam 
beauty  left,  i  sd,  Robert  my 
friend,  half  blind,  by  someone's 
tears,  where  is  this,  goddam 
beauty,  where  isd  is  goddam 
Robert,  gone,  and  before  i, 
knew  it  every — ,  thing  blew 
up,  what  is  wrong,  u  sd,  with 
that? 

or  no  sense  say  not  much  for 
you  or  you?    Try. 

You  reach  through,  thought 
remembers  you,  yet  realizes 
the  tremendous  retching  yoke. 

But  meaning  i  ask  what  does 
or    does    not    have    any    you 
(must? 
(why?) 

know 
(what?) 

nothing  means  to  you  anything 
If  child  does  not  know  lan- 
guage you  give  tutor  at  $5/hr 
but  if  I  20  yr  man  &  thing 
sense  not  then  say  take  him 
out,  out,  put  away/  that  man 
there  =  not  let  him  out  destroy 
world. 

Or  if  i  am  in  1800  i  say  i  am 
Napoleon  or  dog  you  put  in 
Bedlam  but  if  i  am  John  and 
say  i  am  walrus  you  give  me 
million$  and  say  amazing,  what 
you  know. 

This  is  an  open  letter  to  all 
who  will  listen.  There  is  ur- 
gency. There  is  too  much  time. 
We  made  it,  though,  now  didn't 
we.  Where  are  we  going  with 
our  cars?  Our  words  slowly  en- 
large and  fill  to  round  hardness 
and  then  projected  outward  we 
stab  them,  stamp,  them  down. 
There,  and  There,  onto  page 
after  empty  page.  We  can  never 
fill  all  the  pages.  There  is  no 
fruit.   Words. 

We  find  them  in  test  tubes 
and  mass  produce  them  in  like 
factories.  Machines  spit  them 
out  rapidly  in  great  quantities. 
Not  blows,  we  say,  but  strokes, 
gentle  for  reasons  self-con- 
tained. A  gellatin  of  ideology 
about  them.  Yet  and  still  they 
adhere  to  people  and  burst  into 
flames  that  spread  even  to  the 
land  of  others.  And  they  re- 
main. 

How  can  we  speak?  The  deed 
is  the  sin,  not  the  untold  con- 
sequences. Each  ejaculated, 
burning,  bludgeoning  word  has 
meaning  for  the  listener,  but 
yes  too,  to  the  accidental  ear, 
the  child's  mind  warped  by 
the  lie  in  each  word,  and  tear- 
ing back  into  ourselves.  We 
see.  Can  we  take  responsibility 
for  each  word?  Can  you  speak 
if  you  believe  in  morality? 

If  you  must  have  free  will, 
will,  ego,  admit  the  infinite  evij 
consequences  and  then  reex- 
amine each  action  in  terms 
them.    Consequently: 

If  you  sat  in,  think  what  it 
was  you  said.  You  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  human  beings 
who  run  Brandeis,  of  your  par- 
ents, of  concerned  people  who 
saw  the  news,  of  the  alumni 
fighting  for  jobs,  soldiers,  etc. 
Tne  loss  of  large  sums  of  money 
for  Brandeis  at  a  time  when  He- 
brew money  is  short,  what  with 
the  war,  and  perhaps  you  helped 
in  the  murder  of  Brandeis,  or 
perhaps  the  slow  death  by  eco- 
nomics of  cutting  faculty  or 
salaries,  or  fewer  scholarships. 
Set  a  precedent  of  disrespect  to 
an  authority  which  is  needed 
to  run  an  institution  or  which 


will  result  in  tremendous  stu- 
dent massacre  big  bust  with 
people  going  to  jail  etc  etc. 

Of  course  the  other  side  is 
as  evil  if  you  believe  in  moral- 
ity, as  short  sighted  if  you  be- 
lieve in  cool  reason.  They 
caused  those  things  as  much 
as  you  did.  Those  men  with 
secure  futures  who  spoke: 
Think  very  carefully  about 
what  you  are  doing.  Were  they 
serious?  Such  an  understate- 
ment. The  demonstrators  are 
from  that  generation  which  has 
had  so  much  more  time  to  ask 
questions,  has  read  so  many 
more  books,  seen  so  much  more 
of  the  world,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  so  young  and  unwise 
and  is  viciously  forced  to  choose 
about  hugely  complex  things 
like  sex  and  war  and  life  at 
ages  like  sixteen  or  twenty 
knowing  full  well  that  there 
are  no  good  answers  for  those 
questions,  that  they  are  going 
to  be  held  responsible  for  their 
choices.  A  world  in  which  men 
seem  to  either  abdicate  the  re- 
sponsibility for  choice  or  to  act 
immorally,  in  which  they  are 
damned  if  they  choose  either, 
where  the  staunch  defenders 
of  the  search  for  truth  are  the 
same  men  who  put  youth  in 
jails  or  mental  hospitals  or  de- 
stroy their  lives  for  choosing 
wrong. 

In  their  profound  morality, 
both  are  unspeakably  evil.  And 
those  of  us  who  could  not  act 
in  any  way  to  prevent  either 
or  the  combined  evil  are  more 
evil  still.  And  those  of  us  with 
this  awareness  are  doomea  to 
the  prisons  of  our  insanity  in 
which  both  sides  must  hate  us 
and  work  further  immorality 
ill  the  world  to  persecute  us, 
in  which  by  our  very  morality 
we  are  the  cause  of  even  great- 
er evils.  If  there  is  to  be  mo- 
rality we  all  must  seek  this 
hell  and  remain. 

What  good  has  my  concern 
done  me  i  ask  my  philosophy 
teacher? 

That  i  can  ask  that  question 
and  expect  an  answer  from  a 
wiser  man,  that  there  are  wiser 
men,  that  one  day  or  each  day 
i  am  wiser,  that  words  are  not 
all,  nor  sadness  all,  that  other 
men  are  sad,  that  men  are  not 
all,  that  Alice  may  come  today 
to  kiss  me,  are  things  too  i  shall 
indeed  consider. 


Track 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

880).  Co-captain  Mike  Kelly  led 
ofT  with  a  fine  effort  and  limped 
in  with  a  five-yard  lead,  in 
spite  of  a  muscle  pull  incurred 
during  the  race.  Freshmen 
Fowler  and  Zerkin  lengthened 
the  lead,  before  co-captain  Jon 
Gage  pulled  the  "move"  of  the 
day.  Leading  comfortably  by 
over  forty  yards,  and  remem- 
bering that  he  still  had  another 
race  to  run  later  in  the  day, 
Jon  jogged  the  last  half  lap  to 
win  the  heat. 

What  Jon  had  forgotten  in 
trying  to  conserve  his  energy 
was  that  the  final  placings 
among  the  10  teams  involved 
were  based  on  times  rather 
than  heat  winners.  The  final 
irony  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned was  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  way  of  knowing  while  run- 
ning the  race  that  the  injury  to 
Kelly  would  scratch  Brandeis 
from  the  later  race.  "It  was 
xjuite  a  waking  up,  really,"  said 
Gage. 

Thus,  the  team,  which  should 
have  finished  second,  finished 
fifth,  but  Coach  Levine  summed 
up  this  performance  as  "the 
best  day  by  far  since  I've  been 
at  Brandeis.  They'd  better 
watch  out  for  us  in  the  spring." 
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Hollywood's  Graduation? 


By  MARTIN  08TR0W 


Agope  ef  Urf>ore' 


Love  in  a  Monastery 


Lee  Jacobson 


to 


V?oture«'^laSt"*^re-  ^^^^'    ^^'^  people  and  was  se-  sequence.  without  any  of  the  hangups  of 

Embassy    ^^^^^ ^^      ^  ««,;„^    lected  for  that  reason."  Katha-       <^An<^    t^^ie^T    fu^np.    contains  the   church  scene."    Tliis   is 

Love;  it  transcends  the 
of    Embassy     Pictures,   "^^  iiiiaine,   is  son   ana  sensi-  of     intelligent    eml)ellishment.    sacred  dualism  of  Eros- Agape. 


scene 


\ 'ti«»  nraduate      Levine.  lected  for  that  reason."  Katha-       Scene    after    sct?ne    contains  nic   *.  «  u  x  v  «  ov^»^.      *.««   « 

^u^^^K-crf  imp  movie  producer,   rine  Roes,  as  the  soft  and  sensi-  that  extra  turn— that  little  turn  Love;  it  transcends  the  secular- 

the   Dig   Y    Fmbassv     Pictures.   ^^^^  Elaine,   is  soft   and  sensi-  of     intelligent    embellishment,  sacred  dualism  of  Eros-Agape. 

^^"^^v^i^cPif  as  nlaving  a  sig-   ^i^^.     Levine    claims    that    he  Ben  walks  into  the  Robinsons'  This  is  what  writers  mean  by 

views  '^^^^^J^.^  the   cinematic   «»ve  Nichols  free  financial  and  to    take   out    Elaine    and    Mrs.  the  notion  that  hippies  are  re- 

nitjcani  roit:    1*  artistic  rein  with  the  film,  and  Robinson  is  sitting  alone  with  turning  to  primitive  Christian- 

reVOiUtlOn.    aiariing    wim    »uv.  »    ^^^  irntn  U  that  Ni/>hnls'  riirpc.  o     /l^i^i,      ,.,o4«k;«*     tu^     »*„.  ifv     Thor*.    is    hf^ro    a    return    ic 


.rrv>    w  vnlution  is  here  "  Jo-   s^uctress.    Dustin  Hoffman,  a  funkel).  The  cutting  and  pacing 

♦'The  '^^^^r"^  ayi^tly   stated  newcomer  to  films,  gives  a  fine  is  done  so   carefully   that  the  "All  you  need  is  love,"   the  many    ways,   the    Christian 

eeph  E.  ^^  ^j:^uv  luncheon    ®^  natural  performance.     As  transitions    achieve    a    perfect  Beatles    tell    us    while    hippy  the  mythical  past. 

?Iii«X!Sg  a  private  screening  of  Levine  says  "He's  the  boy  next   smoothness.     It    is    a    brilliant  leaders   are  Preaching   "Agape  ^         j^,  ^^^^^^^  explicated 

{ollowing  aj>Ti^^^^,    j^^^^  ^^^    door.^  He's  people  and  was  se-  sequence.  without  any  of  the  hangups  of  ^^  McLuhan,  there  is  a  return 

to  this  primitive  state  of  reli- 
gion. And  so  it  should  not  sur- 
prise anyone  that  at  the  same 
time  we  get  publications  such 
as  the  Modern  Utopian  and  the 
'jrvmution  Starting  with  such  ^t''*T''*L^"\u"4\i""u  V'"^  """  ^^^'^^^  *«  siuing  aione  wun  ^""""k  ^v  4,i.i.iit*v^  ^,^.o»«»^  establishment  of  hippy  commu- 
notable  minras  the  Italian  pro-  the  truth  is  that  Nichols' direc-  a  drink,  watching  The  Mar-  ity.  There  is  h^e  a  return  to  ..  ^j^  are  also  move- 
Sued  Her^lw  (along  with  nu-  tion  is  the  strongest  thing  in  it.  riage  Game  on  television.  When  the  collective  Why  is  existen-  ^ents  in  the  Christian  commu- 
^^mns  otherT    n   that  partic-  Seldom  do  you  feel  as  great  a  Mrs.  Robinson  says  goodbye  to   tialism  out?  Man  is  no  longer   ^.  j^j^g  for  a  return  to  a 

^la^cln^e)  and  working  on  up  ^^""^^  ^f  sureness  and  personal  Ben,  Bancroft  is  a  vision  of  alone;  he  has  come  «ull  cycle  „,or^  elementary  form  of  the 
Vr  thfrnore  r^ent  releas^  involvement  of  a  director  with  grey  and  black,  framed  in  a  to  a  model  of  the  primit  ve.  religious  community.  Perhaps 
^.rh  as  -rlJo  Women.  8>/2,  Yes-  \S^  ^?^^  '"^  Hollywood  films  stark  white  hallway  -  an  in-  Everything  is  interrelated^  this  is  what  the  rule  of  St.  Ben- 
Lrdaf  T^day  and  'Tomorrow,  Nichols'  direction  along  with  mate  in  her  own  home.  When  McLuhan -we  live  mythically  edict  was  meant  to  do  —  cause 
IndmrHne  Levine  likes  to  ^^^^^t  Surtees'  exceptional  Ben  is  running  with  all  his  ef-  and  in  depth  because  electrical  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^-^  ^^^^j  ^^  ^^^  et 
?  il  \!rIdU  for  introducing  a  camera  work  more  than  makes  fort  to  the  church  to  prevent  circuitry  has  "overthrown  the  j a  bore  —  the  search  for  a 
!f.nS  m^ber  of  new  and  im-  "P  ^or  .any  character  made-  the  wedding  at  the  eleventh  regime  of  time  and  space  and  „,eaningful  concept  of  living 
S^H^nt^m^iim    films    to    the  Quacies  in  the  script.  hour,  a  long  telephoto  lens  is   has  reconstituted  dialogue  on  a    the  Christian  life  in  a  commun- 

W^rk^an  Dublic     He  is  Quick       From  one  scene  to  the  next,  used  as  he  runs  straight  at  the  global   scale.     We   live   pnmi-   ^j  framework.  And  perhaps  this 
4  ^5iv„t  "„t   as  the  more  recent  Nichols  knows  what  he  is  do-   camera,    giving    a    feeling    of  tively  by  ceasing  to  make  dis-    -^  ^^^^  ^j^^  monks  at  a  "new" 
£ncpl    indicate     that     "con-   ing.  The  early  party  sequence  standstill  slowness  and  futility,   tinctions;    we    addr^s    every-    j^^astery  s-uch   as  the  one  at 
Ifnrv   tn   ixjDulax'  opinion    my   is  shot  in  a  tight,   suffocating  Even    in    the    weakest    scenes,   thing,  everything  as  Thou.  j^^^  Boston,  where  the  monks 

f  im^  weren't  all  stinkers ''  closeup  on  Ben,  with  the  guests   Ben's  first  scenes  with  Elaine,        We  live  utopianly  and  anti-    ^ear  street  clothes  and  say  the 

mu     1  7   i   r»*.x«   and    imr^r     barging  into  the  edges  of  the   Nichols   manages  to   overcome   tragically.     People     are     again    rnass  in  the  living  room,  are  at- 
The   latesi   '^^r^  **""    ""rV' "   frame  around   him.  His  father  the  script  by  purely  visual  de-   thinking  about  intentional  com-    tempting  to  do.  The  mass  again 
tant  Embassy  release,  or  inue-    ,  ,  .  «puh«    outfit    for   vices.  mimities   where   thev   can    live    b*»rnmf»«:  iho  love  fea 


munities  where  they  can   live   becomes  the  love  feast  of  Christ 


Ben    araaaocK  J^"f""    ™»:  awkward    encounter    with   the   ^^^^   .j^.  .      ,.    ^^ 
man)    returns    to    his    affluent    ,,     ,,    ^^  .     ._,  _  _    ._-,p   over   thirty    times. 


man)    returns    to    his    affluent  ^ri^   "i  "^  \^VL  takes  a  sincle  ^^^^    ^"^^^^    ""^^®-    ^^    ^«    »*  no  categories.   With   the   insti- 

V.'est    Coast    home    after    four  ^5^1,^/11  tiJ  n?lt  (for  hi^^^^^  again,"    advised    Joe     Levine.  tutionalization    of    Christianity 

years  of  college  in  the  East.  He  r?^^'"  Mr.     rSsoii)     nS^  Stepping   back    from    the    film  this  fluidity   was   dissolved   by 

i*  a   st^r   niJilpte   and   scholar,  and    Mrs.    '^opin^on^^^^^'jois  ^^^^^  j^^    Levine)  it  is  evident  routinization.  The  mass  became 


i^jit  ^" — — ^    --       .   '   .^  «,^ro^    ouys    mm    a    scuoa    ouini    lor   vi»,^ro.  muniues  wnere   mcy   tan   nvc    pecomes  me  love  leasi  oi  c^nnsi. 

stone  in  revolution  ^asii  were;  ^^^^.^  outdoor  pool  and  has  him  The  ending  of  the  film  is  am-  together  with  none  of  the  falla-  and  his  disciples  with  all  the 
IS  Mike  iMicnois  f^J^*;  "*''"'  demonstrate  it,  making  a  spec-  bivalent.  When  Elaine  and  Ben  cious  boundaries  which  Brown  monks  standing  close  to  a  cen- 
The  V*"***"***  ^if^JJ^iij^^  tacle  out  of  him.  The  camera,  drive  off  in  the  back  seat  of  the  would  call  Thanotypic-death,  tral  altar.  And  tbe  Divine  Of- 
open  in  New  YOTK  on  ^^^™:  subjectively  through  the  face  bus,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  us  the  boundaries  of  the  reality  fice  is  reduced  to  what  is  de- 
ber  22nd.  ine  nim  is  a  gowi  ^^^  ^  ^^  diving  suit,  shows  ^or  sure  that  although  together,  principle.  Like  the  primitive,  cided  to  be  a  meaningful  pray- 
©neand  It  easily  proves  IN icnois  j^.^  parents  and   guests  gestic-   they  are  driving  off  to  happi-   we  incorporate  everything  that   er. 

to  be  the  most  sensiuveairec-   ^j^^j^g  ^^^  motioning  him  for-   n^es.  There  is  no  strong  guar-   we   know    rather    than    every-    ^ 

tor  working  in  "0"^^?^^^-  ward,  leading  him  onward  to  antee  that  Elaine  is  that  differ-  thing  that  we  see.  Movies  be- 
day.  Free  from  a'ly.  ^irongiy  ^^^^g  ^nd  the  backyard  pool,  ^nt  from  her  mother  or  Ben  come  dreams  that  money  can 
theatrical  scenario,  Nichols  has  ^^^  soundtrack  is  silent  with  (rom  his  father.  What  they  do  buy;  they  are  truth  twenty-four 
free  rein  in  his  cinematic  com-  ^^^  exception  of  Ben's  heavy,  *>ave  now,  however,  is  inde-  times  a  second.  And  we  at- 
position  and  what  emerge*  is  a  ^^.^^  breathing.  When  he  fi-  Pendent  direction.  But  precise-  tempt  to  transcend  history  by 
film  jntelligently  conceived  and  ^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^j.  j^^  ^.^^  ^  jy  which  way  the  bus  will  turn  studying  it  in  such  depth  that 
executed;  a  fine  blend  ol  comic,  ^^^  bottom  and  just  stands  ^s  fortunately  not  told  to  us.  it  will  become  real, 
lyric   satiric,  and  poignant  ele-  ./"^tlfj^'^^  '^^^  "l^^^^i^    Picture       Pre-Pauline  Christianity  was 

"Te  Plot  is  essentially  a  sim-  J^ratle^k^otertheT^nrof  ^^  S^^ni^  J^f  ^ti^S  «  non-dualistic  dynamic  com- 
pie  one.  Twenty-one  year  old  ?f^^^/i,if  The  first  Tfien^s  ^^^^"^^  ^^^^^o^y-  ^  250  movies,  munity.  Until  Paul  there  was 
Ben    Braddock    (Dustin  _Hoff-  It?WnrS    ;.ninnnf*.?\i!fh  ^^^     ^^'^  i«.^*^«  ^rst  one  I've  seen   no  theology,  no  boundaries  and 
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v  »'*:-.••'  "V*. ; '    ^-^     ■   ous  ano  sensiiive  lo  une  cxiem 

in    which    his   parents^  give    a  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^j  ^j^^^  „„. 
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ate,  it  becomes  clear  that  Ben  tf^^^.^^'l-tement^r  enter     ^"^«^  performer  in  a  major  role, 
is  confused  as  to  the  purpose  of  f^}}%^''^'[^^^I'^  "H^cit "  "^e   ^^  ^^  "®^  «  ^^^  number  of 
the  last  four  years  and  is  ex-   '"l^^'T^J^^  and  liie  fi^^^^  part   unconventional-Hollywood  cin- 
tremely   anxious  about  his  f u^   ^^J^^  mJ^  \^^  lone  ?^n^ge   ^""^^'"^  techniques.    It  has  suc- 
ture.                                                    «Vk?-  i-^a    Lniinl^p^    i^-    eessfully  combined  serious  and 
Trying  to  e^ape  the  party,  !^^,",Y'^Minur  In  a  seriiTSf   ^o'"*^  elements,  to  create  that 
he  goes  to  his  room.  Enter  mid-   Pojf  Z  1^  \ld  through^r-   bittersweet  feeling  -  only  too 
die  aged  Mrs.  Robinson   (Anne   ^"if'J^^u?^  Ben's  affair   fee-   ^«"  ^"^^^  ^o  the  French  cin- 
Bancroft)-the  one  other  sober  ^'^t  jr^  i^me  ?n  l^  TA  ^   ^"^   ^^  ^'^^  P^^^^  ^^at  an  in- 
guest   at    \he   party.    She    asks   ^".^  ^'^J^^  pZn^^n^'the  h^-    telligent  director  can  do  if  giv- 
Ben  to  drive  her  home.  He  does.   Z^^hhif^nr^^  and  in  the    ^n  the  chance. 
She   force-invites    him   in   and   ^^^\^^^,Hi?nn?I^P  haHhe  aual-       I"      ^^o^^.      The      Graduate 
then  proceeds  to  tiy  U>  seduce   IT"  J^n  ^^m  lenSched  wUh   rounds  good,  looks  good,  does- 
him.    He    is    embaiiassed    and   jty  orf  «  .^^^^"L/^"J^'^!'f?  £3^.          (Continued  on  Page  7) 
confused.    She    finally    corners   the  music  of  Simon  and  Oar  

him  in  her  daughter's  bedroom, 
and  stands  naked  before  him  as 
he  stares  on  in  shock.  Just  then 
her  husband  arrives  home  and 
Ben  flees  the  rootm  and  situa- 
tion. 

After  several  stifling  days  at 
home,  from  sheer  boredom  and 
non-direction,  Ben  decides  to 
follow  through  on  the  Mrs. 
Robinson  affair.  After  awk- 
wardly arranging  their  first 
meeting  at  a  hotel,  they  estab- 
lisih  a  sexual  relationship  which 
lasts  for  a  few  months.  Ben  is 
always  careful  to  address  her 
as  "Mrs.  Robinson"  and  she  re- 
mains "the  most  attractive  of 
all  my  parents'  friends."  He  re- 
mains for  her  a  boy  who  can 
physically  satisfy  her  and  lift 
her  from  her  affluent-alcoholic- 
ennui. 

Elaine,  the  Robinsons'  daugh- 
ter, returns  home  from  Berk- 
eley and  Ben  is  pressured,  by 
his  parents,  into  taking  her 
out.  He  soon  realizes  it  is  Elaine 

he  wants  and  not  her  mother, 

and  at  this  point  the  illicit  af- 
fair ends.  What  follows  are  sev- 
eral plot  complications  in  which 

Elaine  and  her  father  learn  of 

the  affair,  Elaine  goes  back  to 

Berkeley,  Ben  follows  her,  Mr. 

R.  threatens  Ben  (who  inno- 
cently assures  him  it  is  only  his 

daughter  he  wants  and  not  his 

wife),  Elaine  is  nearly  married 

to  a  Berkeley  student,  as  Ben 

bursts  into  the  wedding  at  the 

climactic   moment,   fighting  off 

parents,   minister,  and  friends, 

"steals"   the  bride   away   from 

the  ceremony  and  takes  off  on 

a  passing  municipal  bus. 

Bancroft  is  excellent  as  the 

suave  and   icy,   but   desperate 
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Only  $25,  noon  Friday  to  6  PM  Sunday 

2  to  a  room,  plus  up  to  2  children  under  14  years  FREE 

Need  extra  rooms?  Extra  bathrooms?  Extra  linens?  Use  ours! 
Our  rooms  are  brand  new  —  beautiful,  immaculate.  Your  guests 
can  park  right  at  their  door.  Theyll  like  everything  about  us: 
Pendulum  Cocktail  Lounge  . . .  even  a  free  helicopter  ride. 
Make  reservations  by  Wednesday  for  Friday  occupancy.  Call 
899-8700  for  reservations. 
P.S.  If  you  prefer,  well  gladly  bill  you  instead  of  your  guests. 

WALTHAM  CHARTER  HOUSE 
MOTOR  HOTEL 

Exits  48  and  48E,  Route  128  Winter  Street.  Waltham.  Massachusetts. 
I  Hotel  Corpoiatlon  of  Anr^erica 
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Sit-In 


(Continued   from  page   1) 

that  list  as  a  basis  for  discipli- 
nary    procedures.     The     cards 

were  returned  through  mail- 
boxes Friday  and  Saturday. 
The  administration  empha.sized 
tliat  it  is  not  utilizing  selective 
punisiunent,  as  the  whole  group 
was  given  the  option  of  sub- 
mitting their  names. 

Sit-in  leaders  suggested  that 
those  outside  join  the  sit-in  and 
give  their  names,  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  administration 
could  no  more  prosecute  a 
large  number  of  sit-ins  than  it 
could  the  500  who  turned  in 
their  ID  cards.  The  suggestion 
failed  to  rally  support,  and 
Professor  Michael  Mazur  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Department,  who  had 
been  picketing,  expressed  the 
opinion  of  many  of  those  out- 
side by  replying  that  he  felt 
Dow  liad  a  right  to  lx>  in  the 
building  and  he  would  protest 
only  Dow's  manufacture  of  na- 
palm. The  idea  was  abandoned. 
Around  that  time  one  of  the 
demonstration  leaders,  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  Gryzmish, 
read  aloud  an  article  by  How- 
ard Zinn  on  civil  disobedience, 
while  President  Sachar  walked 
almost  unnoticed  behind  the 
group  into  the  Bernstein-Mar- 
cus Administrative  Building 

At    2bAut    1:30    tlie    sit-ins, 


thinking  the  Dow  recruiter  had 
left,  went  out  of  the  building, 
but  returned  when  their  mis- 
take was  discovered. 

Professor  Allen  Grossman  ar- 
rived to  deliver  a  poetry  read- 
ing to  the  group  gathered  out- 
side. His  reading  included  se- 
lections from  Milton,  Yeats  and 
several  contemporary  and  "less 
oblique"  poets.  Somewhat  later 
he  addressed  students  sitting 
inside  Gryzmish  and  explained 
that  he  felt  the  ethical  question 
of  the  production  of  napalm  for 
use  in  the  war  against  Vietnam 
and  the  entire  larger  question 
of  the  war  demanded  a  solution 
which  should  transcend  a  con- 
frontation with  the  administra- 
ti-on's  "trivial"  anti-sit-in  rules. 
As  students  debated  with  him 
he  added  that  they  should  keep 
in  mind  that  the  University  as 
an  institution  is  impersonal  and 
cannot  respond  to  student  de- 
mands that  it  behave  as  they 
believe  is  morally  right  simply 
because  they  think  of  it  as 
tlieirs.  The  search  for  truth,  he 
felt,  should  be  carried  on  with- 
in the  classroom.  He  expressed 
his  support  of  the  students, 
however,  saying  he'd  do  what 
he  could  to  help  them  and 
wished  them  luck. 

Other  faculty  members  who 
appeared  at  the  demonstration 
either  to  picket  or  observe  in- 
cluded professors  Rosenberg, 
Kramnik.  Boime,  Coser,  Asch, 
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Fellman,  Wallace,  Aiken  and 
Reitzes.  Dean  Sgan  appeared  in 
Gryzmish  courtyard  for  a  while 
to  defend  University  policy  to 
some  students. 

At  2:00  the  Angry  Arts 
group  presented  their  protest 
in  the  form  of  a  dance  repre- 
senting the  horrors  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Protest  songs  and 
war  noises  were  broadcast  in 
Gryztnish  courtyard  at  various 
times  during  the  demonstra- 
tion. A  doll  and  a  piece  of  post- 
er paper  smeared  with  napalm 
were  set  afire  and  left  to  burn 
in  the  middle  of  the  picketers* 
circle,  and  a  press  photogra- 
pher threw  on  extra  paper, 
presumably  to  enhance  the 
fire's  visual  effect. 

At  3:00  Mr.  Pierre  Gonon, 
director  of  the  OiTice  of  Career 
Planning,  was  requested  by  stu- 
dents to  invite  the  Dow  re- 
cruiter to  address  them.  He  did 
so,  but  the  recruiter  refused. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  protestors 
dispersed. 

The  Administrative  Commit- 
tee of  the  Faculty  met  that  aft- 
ernoon with  members  of  the 
Student  Board  of  Review  to 
decide  on  a  course  of  action 
regarding  discipline  for  the  sit- 
in.  After  the  meeting  ended  at 
5:30.  Deans  Driscoll  and  Sgan 
informed  Uie  Executive  Board 
of  the  Student  Council  that  the 
Student  Board  of  Review 
would  be  given  primary  juris- 
diction on  the  issue. 

According  to  a  Collegiate 
Press  Service  release  dated  De- 
cember 1,  Dave  Coslett  of 
Dow's  news  and  information 
service  denied  reports  that  Dow 
is  considering  the  discontinua- 
tion of  napalm  production,  and 
said  the  company  has  already 
re-bid  a  new  contract  to  make 
napalm. 

Though  Coslett  admitted  to 
some  'loiig-teruk  damage"  due 
to  recent  demonstrations,  he 
added,  "We  have  not  been  able 
to  measure  any  effect  on  sales. 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  pre- 
dict what  Dow  would  do  if  re- 
cent demonstrations  produce  a 
noticeable  decline  in  Dow 
sales,"  he  said. 


Council 
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ingful  student  role.'*  In  view  of 
this  lack  of  legitimacy,  Council 
requested  SBR  not  to  take  jur- 
isdiction of  v.ases  arising  under 
the  rules. 

Council  also  expressed  its 
sympathy  with  students  who  do 
not  feel  bound  by  certain  uni- 
versity regulations  because 
those  students  or  their  repre- 
sentatives did  not  play  a  mean- 
ingful role  in  the  process  of 
making  them. 

At  the  same  meeting.  Coun- 
cil recommended  changes  for 
the  future  in  the  structure  of 
negotiation  with  the  adminis- 
tration. The  changes  Iwpefully 
would  over  come  Council's  ob- 
jections to  current  discion-mak- 
ing  policy,  which  Council  feels 
unfairly  limits  the  student  role. 
Council  recommended  that  "in 
no  case  should  the  President 
and  Ad  Committee  promulgate 
rules,  regulations,  or  proce- 
dures in  place  of  or  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  those  formed  by 
the  Student  Affairs  Committee. 
The  formal  mechanisms  for 
working  out  disagreements  be- 
tween the  different  policy-mak- 
ing bodies  should  be  decided 
among  themselves." 

Student  Council  also  called 
for  a  reconstitution  of  the  Ad 
Committee.  The  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  is 
now  selected  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. Council  recommended: 
1 )  members  of  the  Ad  Commit- 
tee should  hold  limited  terms 
of  oflRce  with  the  possibility  of 
reappointment,  and  2)  starting 
next  term,  equal  voice  in  the 
selection  of  faculty  members 
on  the  Committee  should  be 
given  to  the  three  constituent 
elements  of  the  university  — 
i.e.,  administration,  faculty  and 
the  student  body  as  repre- 
sented by  Student  Council. 

Another  statement  added 
that,  "Although  they  (the  Ad 
Committee)  are  the  highest 
policy-making  body  below  the 
President  and  Trustees,  and 
thus  directly  and  significantly 
affect  the  faculty  and  students 
in  the  areas  of  policy,  disci- 
pline, and  the  very  status  of 
students  at  Brandeis,  the  Ad 
Committee  is  a  completely  non- 
representative  body.  We  (Coun- 
cil) find  this  situation  to  be 
contrary  to  the  democratic  and 
libertarian  ideals  of  the  Uni- 
versity." 


Heacis 
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Judicial  decisions,  such  as  the 
one  Oteri  im  seeking*  appear  to 
be  the  main  hope  for  abolition 
of  marijuana  laws.  Michigan 
State  Senator  Roger  Craig,  who 
is  attempting  to  get  that  state's 
marijuana  laws  repealed,  says 
"Nobody  is  interested  in  touch- 
ing it,  and  because  of  my  stand 
on  nvarijuana,  I  may  not  be  in 
the  Michigan  legislature  much 
longer." 

While  most  of  the  psycholo- 
gists and  medical  researchers 
at  the  conference  felt  that  the 
danger  from  smoking  the  com- 
mon type  of  marijuana  is  no 
greater  than  from  drinking 
liquor,  there  was  disagreement 
over  the  dangers  of  LSD. 

Daniel  X.  Freedman,  chair- 
man of  the  E>epartment  of  Psy- 
chiatry at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  said  reports  of  chrom- 
osome damage  due  to  LSD 
have  all  the  elements  of  a  scare 
story.  Recently  published  re- 
search reports  of  the  question 
are  split,  he  said. 


Basketball 
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game   seems   quite    suspicious. 

What  is  most  encouraging 
wa3  the  perft>rmance  of  Bobby 
i.ayer.  Nayer,  as  is  known,  is 
playing  with  some  very  painful 
ankles.  He  continues  to  hustle 
and  rebound  with  great  effi- 
concy  and  against  Bates 
showed  his  explosive  scoring 
power.  Haggerty  bounced  back 
a  bit  from  the  MIT  affair  witJa 
strong  play  around  the  basket, 
converting  six  offensive  re- 
bounds into  12  points  and  hit- 
ting 7  for  8  at  the  free  throw 
line.  He  only  missed  one  field 
goal  attempt 

The  outlook,  after  Uie  eu- 
phoria of  Clark  has  passed,  is 
still  bright.  As  Coach  Jones 
said,  his  biggest  problem  is  the 
team's  attitude.  Once  they  gain 
confidence  in  themselves  they 
will  be  very  good.  The  ques- 
tion is,  can  they  bounce  back 
after  such  a  disheartening  loss? 
The  drama  will  unfold  against 
.  'iddlebury  on  Thursday.  In 
thi  meantime,  the  hope  of  this 
strange  new  era — the  era  of  the 
winning  team — burns  bright. 
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discouraged  others  from  trying 
nrojects  since  they  would  be 
sure    to     fail     for     the     same 

reasons.  ,  ^     «  .       r. 

^/leanwhile,  John  B  has  been 
Irving  everything  to  arouse  the 
jnleiesl  of  his  group.  One 
lime  he  brought  down  a  bas- 
Ketball  saying  it  was  for  a 
t'ame  at  his  school  later  on  and 
found  himself  involved  in  an 
informal  game  right  there.  The 
kids  begin  talking  about  play- 
ing basketball  somewhere  and 
John  has  been  sure  to  suggest 
periodically  the  possibility  of 
having  a  meeting  to  organize  a 
club  to  do  something  about  it. 
Several  boys  soon  approach 
him  and  ask  him  to  help  them 
ee;  up  a  meeting.  The  meeting 
jv  held  and  a  steering  commit- 
tee is  set  up,  rather  than  having 
officers,  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  dominates  the  group. 

The  boys  wonder  how  they 
can  get  support  and  John  sug- 
gests they  might  talk  to  leaders 
in  the  town.  They  decide  whom 
to  talk  to,  and  John  counsels 
tlK)se  who  are  unsure  what  to 
say.  They  get  the  same  com- 
mitment as  in  the  case  of  John 
A  At  the  next  meeting  the 
idea  ot  a  dance  as  a  way  to 
raise  money  is  brought  up,  but 
there  is  some  dissension.  Some 
boys  say  that  there  could  be  a 
drinking  problem  since  there 
had  been  trouble  at  a  couple  of 
school  dances.  John  turns  this 
problem  baclc  on  them  and  asks 
them  how  they  could  plan  for 
the  dance  keeping  this  past  ex- 
perience  in   mind.   Tlie   group 

Graduation  ? 
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n't  look  "Hollywood,"  deals 
with  a  taboo  theme;  i.e.,  it's 
<liiring.  It  must  be  part  of  that 
emematic  revolution  about 
which  Hollywood  is  already 
beginning  to  congratulate  it- 
jelf.  Is  it  true?  Eight  years 
alter  Breathless,  are  we  also  to 
experience  a  nouvelle  vague? 
At  this  point  it  is  diflficult  to 
jiay.  There  are  signs  and  they 
are  goo<l  signs — signs  like  The 
<-.-aduate  and  even  more  so 
Bonnie  and  Clyde. 

But    before   we   get    too    op- 
timistic, it  is  important  to  re- 
alize that  the  change  which  has 
occurred  so  far  has  been  almost 
entirely   within   the  realms   of 
theme    arni   style.    Mr.    Levine 
reminds    us    "For    years    they 
never   showed    a    toilet  on   the 
screen.   Never  showed  a  John! 
Now  we  have  Johns  in  panavi- 
sion  and  technicolor.  Homosex- 
uality on  the  screen!  —  Reflec- 
tions   in    a    Golden    Eye.      So 
what!?  Our  themes  have  gotten 
more  adult  and  our  styles  more 
fluid.  But  the  real  problem  is, 
are  we  or  they  (the  producers) 
brave  erwugh  to  transcend  the 
daringness  of  theme  and  style 
alone  to  allow  new  directors  to 
expound    personal    ideas,    sub- 
jects,  visions,    stateanents,    and 
philosophies?  Who  will  be  our 
American  counterparts  to  Fel- 
lini,     Godard,     Bergman,     and 
Bunuel?    And    if   they    are   al- 
ready here,  somewhere  on  the 
American'  scene,   who   will    be 
the  producers  brave  enough  to 
lot  them  work?" 

Someone  asked  Levine  about 
the   likelihood   of  seeing  polit- 
ically    taboo     topics     on     the 
screen   as  well  as  sexually  ta- 
boo   subjects.    "1    don't    know 
about  politically  taboo  subjects. 
I'm  against  that  at  the  mordent. 
I'm   interested   in  topics  about 
people."    The   fact    is   that   the 
public  taste   has   changed  rad- 
ically within  the  past  ten  years, 
owing  largely  to  the  influence 
of  foreign  films.  Producers  are 
aware  of  this  and  people  hke 
Levine   still    subscribe    to    the 
hard -business    give    'cm    what 
they  want  philosophy.  Still,  a 
picture  has  to  sell,  so  you  bet- 
ter give  'em  only  so  much  or 
>'ou  might  turn  son^  of  'em  off. 
Consequently    Hollywood    may 
streak  the  sky  in  a  blaze  of  self- 
congratulations    at   *^er   finally 
coming  of  age,  but  until  she  is 
genuinely  willing  to  transcend 
the  mere  change  in  thetne  and 
style  alone,  we  will  be  left  with 
thousands    of    empty    reels    of 
*'adult,"    "controversial,"   *'ma- 
ture"  filmmaking.  No,  Mr.  Le- 
vine, the  revolution  is  not  here. 
But  there  are  signs;  and  it  may 
be  coming. 


decides  to  check  people  at  the 
door.  They  agree  to  appoint 
two  monitors  for  tne  inside. 
The  dance  is  a  big  sucx^ess  al- 
though one  slightly  drunk  boy 
L-'ts  in.  As  soon  as  he  tries  to 
cause  a  disturbance  he  is 
hustled  out  by  the  monitors. 

At  a  meeting  afterwards 
some  of  the  boys  start  to  talk 
about  the  incident  and  this 
leads  to  a  general  discussion 
about  the  problems  of  teenage 
drinking.  John  B  discovers 
that  there  is  a  nwre  basic  prob- 
lem that  he  has  overlooked. 
The  boys  decide  that  aside 
from  playing  basketball  they 
ought  to  have  discussion  ses- 
sions on  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems. 

By  this  time  John  has  over- 
come his  disappointment  about 
the  boys  wanting  to  play  bas- 
ketball instead  of  football  and 
is  glad  that  he  followed  their 
wishes.  At  the  first  meeting  to 
set  up  teams  there  is  a  turn- 
out of  80  boys,  although  he 
had  not  talked  to  any  of  them 
individually.     The  pressure  of 


exams  and  work  made  John  B. 
stop  helping  for  about  a 
month,  but  he  found  that  the 
boys  had  continued  by  re- 
cruiting the  help  of  some  par- 
ents to  take  his  place,  and  had 
them  act  as  referees.  John 
B  now  talks  about  other  kinds 
of  projects  since  the  town 
teenagers  really  could  accom- 
plish things  when  given  a 
chance. 

Although  the  two  examples 
may  appear  overstated,  the 
kinds  of  differences  in  ap- 
proacties  appear  continued  in 
many  cases  involving  commu- 
nity work.  John  A  was  willing 
to  supply  the  answers,  define 
the  problem,  organize  and  put 
the  program  into  action  by  his 
own  direct  work.  When  things 
fail  evaluation  rarely  takes 
place.  When  others  raise  prob- 
lems, or  they  are  presented  by 
circumstances,  he  finds  it  hard 
to  deal  with  them  by  being  so 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  ideas. 
John  B  however,  is  always 
careful  to  listen  and  is  flexi- 
ble enough  to  change  his  plans 


Tactics 
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not  help  but  feel  that  move- 
ments and  public  acts  which 
alienate  rather  than  help  con- 
vert the  large  middle  mass  of 
the  An^rican  people  are  fund- 
amentally mischievous  in  their 


as  needed.  Wh^i  problems 
arise  or  he  gets  an  idea  he 
turns  it  back  on  to  those  in- 
volved giving  them  encourage- 
ment and  occasional  guidar^ce 
all  the  time.  He  is  used  as  a 
resource  and  looked  to  for  ad- 
vice rather  than  relied  on  fbr 
leadership.  There  are  many 
other  contrasts  that  could  be 
made  between  these  two  stories 
but  the  ideas  explicitly  and 
implicitly  stated  in  the  latter 
case  ^ow  how  the  commu- 
nity development  approach  can 
be  applied  to  many  small  such 
things,  aside  from  nrK>re  gran- 
diose organizational  schemes. 


political  consequences  and  a 
hind'-ance  to  a  realistic  politlcf 
of  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Given  the  character  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  as  Michael 
Walzer  of  Harvard  has  argued, 
arguments  about  civil  disobed- 
ience must  be  p  r  i  m  a  r  1  y 
tactical.  Will  such  actions  help 
end  the  war,  are  they  per- 
suasive? If  it  turns  out  that 
civil  disobedience  alienates  po- 
tential recruits  to  the  peace 
movement,  then  we  will  have 
to  forego  moral  heroism  in 
order  to  build  the  largest  pos- 
sible movement  against  the 
war. 

There  may,  of  course,  come  a 
point  where  the  war  escalates 
so  rapidly  and  the  peace  move- 
ment grows  so  slowly  that 
some  of  us  can  stand  it  no 
longer.  "We  would  resist  the 
government,  then,"  argues  Wal- 
zer, "whatever  the  conse- 
quences, for  our  own  sake  if 
for  no-one  else's,  not  in  the 
hope  of  building  a  movement, 
but  in  despair  of  doing  so.  But 
surely  that  time  has  not  yet 
come." 
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Hoopsters  Dropped  By  MIT,  73-57; 


Suffer 


By  BOB  ROMASCO 


Thi^  nUic  Machine  fell  apart  this  past  week  as  the  sweet  smell  of  victory  faded  into  the 
ftinuluir  .Kior  M  defeat.  Last  Tuesday,  the  Judges  journeyed  to  MIT  where  the  Engineers 
took  thoir  incMsure  with  fine  defense.   The  score  at  the  final  buzzer  read  73-57 

Tlie  Judges*  oflf»»n.^»  really  never  got  untracked  as  their  opponents  played  tenacious  col- 
lapse-on-the-ball  defense.  This  fancy  sounding  term  means  that  MIT  put  two  men  on  the  man 
with  the  ball  harassing  him  in  such  a  way  that  miistakes  aplenty  were  made.  The  first  half 
saw  the  Judges  manage  to  score  only  22  points  while  MIT  notched  40.  Brandeis'  passes  were 
ofY  their  mark  and  consequently  stolen  and  converted  into  points  by  the  opposition. 

The  Judges  came  out  in  the  second  half  hoping  to  break  the  defense.  They  seemed  to  be 
succeeding  as  they  cut  the  18-point  deficit  to  eleven,  but  here  the  Engineers  toughened  and 
the  ball  game  was  over.  The  Judges  weren't  getting  the  shots  off  and  much  of  the  credit  should 
go  to  Tech's  fine  defense.  For  the  men  in  blue,  Steve  Katzmati  led  the  scoring  with  16,  followed 
by  Bobby  Nayer  with  14  MIT  covered  big  Tom  Haggerty  like  a  blanket  all  night,  limiting  him 
to  just  eight  points.  For  the  winners,  Dave  Jannson  did  the  honors  with  26  points.  Jannson 
demonstrated  what's  been  heard  about  him,  and  even  more.  His  fine  shooting  kept  the  Engi- 
neers in  the  driver's  seat  all  evening,  ,   j  ^     ,,  .       <i     j     u  * 

With  thi^  rather  poor  showing  under  their  belts,  the  Judges  traveled  to  Maine  to  do  bat- 
tle with  "traditional  rival  Bates."  As  always,  the  game  was  a  close  one  and  not  decided  un- 
til   the   closing    moments.    The ^ 

Brandeis  ofTense  clicked  for  82 
points,  but  Bates  tallied  86.  The 
Judges  demonstrated  the  scor- 
ing punch  that  will  definitely 
be  their  strong  suit  for  the  sea- 
son. 

Bobby  Nayer,  playing  su- 
perb ba.sketball  on  bad  ankles, 
led  the  Blue  Men  with  28  points 
on  14  field  goals.  Also  in  dou- 
ble figures  for  the  Judges  were 
Tom  Haggerty  with  19,  Steve 
Katzman  with  15,  and  Steve 
Smith  with  11.  The  first  half 
ended  with  the  Judges  trailing 
by  three,  49-46. 

They  came  back  to  tie  and  go 
ahead  time  and  again,  as  the 
lead  changed  hands  nine  times 
in  the  second  half.  Fouls  were 
costly  to  the  Judges;  Haggerty 
fouled  out  with  under  four  min- 
utes left  to  play  and  the  Judges 
leading  by  three,  while  Katz- 
man had  to  leave  with  1:29  left 


Jayvees  fm 
Shea,  Sully 

Running  out  of  gas  in  the 
final  four  minutes,  the  Bran- 
deis Junior  Varsity  were  beaten 
by  Phillips-Andover  Academy, 
88-76,  December  6th.  at  the 
Andover  gymnasium.  Earlier 
in  the  week  the  Little  Judges 
lost  the  season's  opener  to  the 
Clark  University  Junior  Var- 
sity. 77-66. 

The  Jayvees  surprised  a  lot 
of  Brandeis  rooters  with  their 

.. 1  fine  performance  in  the  Clark 

on  the  clock  and  victory  still  in  I  ^Q^test   After  Clark  zoomed  to 
sight.  •   -      ^-  =  - 


For    Bates,    with    the    score 
tied  80-all.  Marc  Schulkin  got 


a  quick  six  point  lead,  Brandeis 
came  right  back.  It  was  Billy 


the   go-ahead   basket,  followed ,  Sullivan  who  did   most   of  the 


by  two  free  throws  by  Jim  Al- 
den  and  a  final  two-pointer  by 
Tim  Colby  to  ice  the  victory. 

The  Bates  game  showed  what 
has  been  apparent  throughout 
this  young  season — the  Judges 
can  score  80  points  with  ease; 
the  problem  is  to  stop  the  other 
side.  Bates  had  two  men  with 
fine  shooting  nights.  Jim  Alden 
threw  in  36  points  and  Tim  Col 


damage  in  the  early  going  and 
the  half  ended  with  Brandeis 
trailing  by  one  point,  31-30. 

With  Mike  Shea  and  Joel 
Kaplan  scoring  from  up  close 
and  Stu  Weisberg  driving  well 
from  the  outside,  the  Little 
Judges  stayed  even  with  the 
Clark  five  for  most  of  the  sec- 
ond half.  The  score  was  tied  at 
61  all,  with  four  minutes  to  go 


an  early  lead  wliich  they 
managed  to  keep  through 
the  first  half,  and  their  chang- 
ing defenses  gave  the  Little 
Judges  trouble  in  the  early  go- 
ing. 

The  second  half  saw  Bran- 
deis work  the  ball  in  close  to 
Shea  and  Sullivan,  who  did  the 
job,  and  the  Andover  lead  soon 
dwindled  to  nothing.  The  game 
was  all  tied  up  with  4  minutes 
to  go  in  the  contest.  However, 
Fr^   Brody   and  Kaplan  were 


Fencers  Win  Second, 
Top  Dartmouth,  16-11 


By  NEIL  UNGERLEIDER 

f^oh  weapon  had  one  unde- 
feated fencer,  as  Brandeis  de- 
feated the  Dartmouth  Fencing 
Club  by  an  easy  16-11  margin 
at  the  Linsey  Sports  Center 
last  Wednesday.  Captain  Steve 
Liebhaber  (fencing  sabre),  foil 
David  Pitt  aiki  David  Rosen- 
blum  of  the  epee  team  had  per 


Although  a  victory  generally 
does  prove  something  about  the 
relative  merits  of  two  teanis, 
this  win  was  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  that  it  showed  exact- 
ly how  strong  the  Brandeis  con- 
tingent actually  is.  Dartmouth 
was  not  a  "turkey."  They  were 
dcrfeated  by  a  team  that  is  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  itself.  It 
has  been  said  before  and  will 


feot  3-0  days  in  leading  their  I  Probably  be  said  aj^ain  before 
x.^^^.  ^  ^M       J  ,  ^j^^    season    is   over:    Brandeis 


respective  divisions  to  winning 
records. 

Sabre,  paced  by  Liebhaber, 
led  all  weapons  with  a  6-3  rec- 
ord. Tom  Crow,  winning  his 
first  match  this  year,  went  1-1, 
as  did  Alex  Halpern.  Neil  Bar- 
nett  posted  a  come-from-be- 
hind  victory  to  win  his  only 
match,  while  Mark  Frankel, 
losing  a  close  match,  went  0-1. 

Epee,  though  losing  the  type 
of  close  ones  they  were  able 
to  take  from  Holy  Cross  last 
week,  had  a  5-4  record.  Rosen- 
blum's  excellent  fencing,  along 
with  two  strong  victories  by 
Jason  Sommer,  accounted  for 
the  five  wins.  Lee  Schlesinger 
was  0-1  and  Sommer  finished 
at  2-1.  Merill  Weingrod,  whose 
record  was  not  commensurate 
with  his  performance,  finished 
at  0-2. 

Pitt's  near-perfect  fencing 
and  a  victory  each  from  Jim 
Backer    and    Paul    Gron    com- 


fencers  have  worked  them- 
selves into  a  team  with  self- 
confidence.  As  Liebhaber  said 
after  the  match,  "I  am  very 
pleased,  they  all  fenced  good 
and  strong  matches  against  a 
tough  team." 

Having  defeated  Holy  Cross 
by  an  identical  16-11  margin, 
the  Judges  are  now  2-0  for  the 
season.  Their  next  match  will 
be  at  Linsey  on  Friday  at  3  p.m. 
against  Norwich. 


both    on    the    bench    with    five   

fouls  each.  Two  costly  turn- 1  bined  to  give  the  foil  team  a  5-4 
overs  and  two  missed  shots  i  record  over  the  Dartmouth 
opened  the  way  for  two  easy  i  foils.  Backer,  posting  a  shut- 
baskets  and  a  pair  of  three- '  out.  ended  with  a  1-1  perform- 
point-plays  by  Andover.  The  ance.  Gron  finished  at  1-2  and 
Academy  never  relinquished  Mark  Abrams,  showing  a  great 
this   lead  as  they   went   on   to  deal  of  promise,   lost  his  only 


win,  88-76. 


match. 


by  dumped  26  through  the  nets ,  in  the  game.  Suddenly,  in  the 
for  sixty-two  of  the  team's  86  span  of  two  minutes,  the  Clark 
points.  Another  interesting  fea- 1  five  ran  up  12  straight  points, 
lure  which  can  be  gleaned  I  a  full-court  zone  press  caused 
from  the  box  score  is  that  Bates  1  the   J.V.   to   commit   numerous 


made  24  points  from  the  free 
throw  line,  while  the  Judges 
could  manage  only  twelve. 
The  mere  fact  that  Tom  Hag- 
gerty, who  always  enjoys  the 
company  of  two  of  the  opposi- 
tion under  the  Brandeis  basket, 
did  not  go  to  the  free  throw 
line  once  in  the  second  half, 
nor   did   Nayer    in    the   entire 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


turnovers  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  Clark  victory. 

Sullivan  was  high  man  for 
Brandeis  with  15  points,  with 
Weisberg  and  Shea  contribut- 
ing 14  and  13  respectively. 

The  Andover  contest  was 
much  the  same  story.  Andover 
had  little  trouble  penetrating 
the  Brandeis  1-2-2  zone.  Good 
outside  shooting  gave  Andover 


Levine  Praises  'Best 
Track  Performance 


W.Pl  Classes  Matmen; 
Skien  Ends  at  Six,  27-16 


By  GENE  PHOFSKY 

Saturday,  the  wrestling  team 
suffered  their  first  defeat  of  the 
year  and  the  first  in  six  meets. 
The  team  won  their  last  five 
meets  last  season  and  a  meet 
with  Lowell  Tech  this  season. 
However,  the  meet  with 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute began  ominously  as  Bran- 
deis ran  into  trouble  in  the 
three  exhibition  bouts.  Bruce 
Ferg.  145  lb.,  lost  to  his  man  by 
decision,  while  Bernie  Gelb  at 
162  lb.  and  Al  Cliff,  160  lb. 
were  pinned. 

In  the  varsity  matches  the 
story  was  the  same  in  the  light- 
er weight  classes.  Ben  Gheizals 
at  115  lb.,  Neal  Weiss,  wrestling 
130  lb.,  and  team  captain  Joe 
DeMuro  at  145  lb.  lost  by  deci- 
sion. Worcester  didn't  bring  a 
man  at  123  lb.  and  had  to  for- 
feit that  match  to  Terry  Young. 
Mike  Lerman,  wrestling  at  137 
lb.,  won  by  a  decision. 

In  the  heavier  classes.  Bill 
Boro  at  152  Im.,  Artie  Zinn  at 
177  lb.,  and  Steve  Callahan, 
wrestling  unlimited,  were  all 
pinned.  Zinn's  opponent  revers- 
ing a  near  pin  moments  earlier 
to  get  the  victory.  Harry  Ma- 
lech,  160  lb.  lost  by  decision. 


Ron  R  a  t  n  e  r  at  167  lb.  won 
by  decision  and  Reid  Selden 
pinned  his  man.  The  final  score 
was  WPI  27,  Brandeis  16. 

It  may  be  said,  at  this  point, 
that  the  Brandeis  wrestlers 
showed  an  unnatural  lack  of 
conditioning,  both  in  this  meet 
with  WPI  and  in  the  one  last 
week  with  Lowell  Tech.  This, 
coupled  with  an  admirable  de- 
gree of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
Worcester  team,  set  the  per- 
centages against  Brandeis  and 
the  team  lost.  Hopefully,  this 
situation  will  have  changed  by 
Friday,  when  Brandeis  will 
wrestle  at  Tufts. 


Christmas  in  California 

•  Spend   your  vacotion   in   Colifomio 
this  yeor 

•  Boord  a  Non-Stop  Jot 

•  2  bogs  free  plus  carry  o« 

•  Return  ony  time* 

•  Sovo  $80.00  ovor  rcgulor  oirforo 

($200.00  up,  plus  tox) 

CALL 

PARKER  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

(opp.  B.U) 

CO  6-0120  —  566-4087 

NOW — Retervotiont   ore    limited 
so    reserve    your    seot    now 

•  min.  stoy  10  doys 


By  MARK  COHEN 

In  what  was  viewed  by  Coach 
Norm  Levine  as  a  practice 
meet,  the  Brandeis  track  team 
made  a  very  commendable 
showing  at  Saturday's  Tufts  In- 
vitation. Since  the  team  is 
pointing  for  later  meets  —  its 
next  full-squad  meet  will  be 
late  next  month  —  and  since 
one-third  of  the  team  was  in- 
jured or  sick,  the  performance 
could  be  considered  phenom- 
enal. 

The  team  was  led  by  fresh- 
man Gerry  Zerkin's  5.6  seconds 
in  the  Frosh  50  yard  dash,  good 
for  second  place  in  a  very 
strong  10- team  field. 


In  addition  to  this  fine  indi- 
vidual effort,  a  mixed  bag  of 
Brandeis  relay  teams  also  per- 
formed creditably.  The  800  re- 
lay team  was  composed  of  three 
freshmen  —  Jeff  Zall,  Mark 
Fowler,  and  Zerkin — and  pole 
vaulter  Charlie  Vidich,  who  had 
never  run  in  the  event  before. 
The  last  two  legs  of  the  dis- 
tance medley  relay  were  run 
by  Brandeis'  Miles  Goldfein 
and  Peter  Branigan,  while  the 
first  two  runners  belonged  to 
Boston  State. 

The  only  other  "real"  Bran- 
deis relay  team  entry  was  the 
sprint  medley    (440,    220,    220, 

(Continued  on   Page   4) 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomstress   on    Premises   for 
ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbonic  Ploio 


He:  Hortense  .  .  .  they're 
playing  our  song! 

She:  Yes.  Edgar,  it  brings 
back  those  wonderful 
days  when  we  first  met 
in  the  lobby  of  the 
Sheraton-Atlantic  Hotel 
.  .  .  seven  years  ago. 

He:  Seven  wonderful  years 
.  .  .  and  every  college 
vacation  since  then 
we've  been  coming  back 
to  New  York  and  the 
Sheraton-Atlantic. 
For  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Mid-years, 
Spring  vacations  .  .  . 

She:  And  the  Sheraton- 
Atlantic  has  such  con- 
venience to  theatres, 
museums,  libraries, 
Lincoln  Center,  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  with 
such  swinging  restau- 
rants right  in  the  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al- 
ways make  out  best  at 
the  Sheraton-Atlantic. 

He:  You  were  always  such  a 
romantic,  darling. 

STUDENT-FACULTY  RATES*  " 

Single    ....  $1 1 .00  per  person 

Twin 7.50  per  person 

Triple 6.00  per  person 

Quad   5.25  per  person 

For  reservations  contact  your 
Sheraton  Student  Representa- 
tive or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 
2  2004  for  immediate  confirma 
tion  of  student  rates. 

*  student-Faculty  rates  apply  week- 
ends and  school  vacation  periods, 
subject  to  availability.  (Not  offered 
March  16,  17,  1968.) 

SHERATON 
-ATLANTIC 

HOTEL  Broadway  and  34th  St., 
N.  Y.,  N.Y.  lOOOl  (212)  PE  6-5700 
Ralph  Hitz  Jr.,  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


-»-  »■«■  «<fc' 


FROSN  COUNCIL  WINNCtS 

St«v«  Zoslow  and  Mark  BlumanHial 
kov«  won  cpott  on  Hm  Student  Coun- 
cil from  tlio  Freshman  clots. 

WINTER   WEEKEND 

Tho  Four  Tops  hove  been  obtained 
for  the  Winter  Weeitend  concert  in 
late   Februory. 

WBRS-FM 

The  widespread  groffiti  campaign 
for  WBRS-FM  has  gone  for  naught, 
since  the  Brandeis  radio  station  does 
not  plan  to  go  on  the  air  till  the  sec- 
ond term  at  the  earliest.  Due  to 
legal  problems  with  the  FCC,  and  the 
short  span  of  class  days  between  now 
and  vacation,  and  between  vocation 
and  finals,  the  management  of  the 
station  has  postponed  any  plans  for 
setting   on   air  dote. 


uixAiviUcIt)  UivilVtKSITY  LIBRARy 
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NIKtCrS  MUMMY'S  SUGAR  COOKIES 

Sift  together  2V4  cups  flour,  VI1 
tsp.  soda,  1  tsp.  baking  powder,  </{ 
tsp.  salt.  Add  Vt  cup  toft  shortening, 
1  cup  sugar,  2  eggs,  1  tsp.  vanilla, 
1  tbsp.  milk.  Beat  till  blended  smooth. 
Chill.  Roll  out,  cut  with  Christmas  or 
Honukkoh  cookie  cutters,  sprinkle  with 
sugar,  and  bake  at  42S  degrees  for 
10  minutes.  Makes  2Vx  dozen  cook- 
ies. Double  recipe  by  adding  only  1 
eggs  and  3  extra  tbsp.  of  milk  in 
place  of  fourth  egg. 
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Police  Arrest  Students 
On  Marijuana  Charges 

By  DAVID   GERSTEL  and  JUSTIN   SIMON 

Last  Friday  two  Brandeis"**^ 


ftudents,  a  freshman  and  ^  dents  were  going  with  two 
sophomore,  were  arrested  by  Mount  Ida  girls,  who  were 
members  of  the  Waltham  and  among  the  thirteen  expelled 
Newton  police  departments  for  there.  Suitemates  of  one  of  the 
alleged  narcotic  violations.  i  Brandeis  students  report  that 
As  far  as  the  Justice  can  as-  he  was  approached  by  the  New- 
certain,  the  arrest  of  the  Bran-  ton  police  at  Mount  Ida  while 
deis  students  occurred  in  con-  »"  conversation  with  his  girl 
junction  with  the  expulsion  of  friend.  The  police  alleged  that 
approximately  thirteen  girls  at  at  that  time  he  was  passing  an 
Mount  Ida  Junior  College  in  ounce  of  marijuana  to  the  girl. 
Newton.  Rumors  have  been  cir-  They  apparently  had  prior 
culating  on  campus  that  the  ar-  knowledge  of  his  identity, 
rests  at  Brandeis  were  effected  which  suggests  that  he.  as  the 
by  federal  agents  who  had  Mount  Ida  girls,  had  been  un- 
traced  drug  shipments  by  mail  der  surveillance  for  some  time, 
to  the  two  students.  Apparently  Friday  afternoon,  the  Wal- 
the  rumors  are  inaccurate.  No  tham  police  arrived  on  campus 
federal  agents  were  observed  with  a  warrant  to  search  the  I 
to  take  part  in  the  arrests  and  room  of  the  other  Brandeis  stu- 


SBR  to  Try  Dow  Cases; 


Ignores 


Council  Plea 


Charity  Leaders 
Report  '67  Drive 
A  Huge  Success 

By   LAWRENCE   WEISSMAN 

Figures  released  today  by 
the  Charity  Week  Committee 
showed  that  this  year's  drive 
was  the  most  successful  ever 
held  at  Brandeis.  Co-chairmen 

Michael    Halberstadt,     69    and    ^^^  „^^^  ,^„.^  j„..^^.^ ^.^ .^..- ^.. 

Lory  Levinson,  '69,  announced  |  ]^'"gj'j^^'^|;['^(/^^^];^''jjp^^^^  nor  to  hear  Uie*cases 


By  STEVE   DEITSCH 

The  Student  Board  of  Review  this  past  Saturday  accepted 
jurisdiction  of  the  disciplinary  cases  arising  from  the  Decern* 
ber  6  Dow  Chemical  protest  at  Gryzmish. 

On  the  day  of  the  protest,  the  Ad  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
delegated  to  SBR  the  authority  to  hear  these  cases.  The  court, 
in  accepting  jurisdiction,  did  not  adhere  to  a  resolution  pa.ssed 


that    over    $5200     was    raised 


Item   three   of   the    Administration's    rules    is   the    specific 


during  the  week  far  in  excess  L,j^^j.^^,  brought  against  the  students  who  sat-in  against  Dow. 
of  last  years  total  of  $J700.  [This  regulation  states,  "As  a  matter  of  practice,  demonstration 
The  auction  was  the  single  1  ^^^  picketing  are  to  be  limited  to  appropriate  open  areas  unless 
most  successful  event,  produc-  permission  to  demonstrate  within  a  building  is  obU»ined  in 
ing  $1600  for  sucji  items  as  a  advance  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students." 
date  with  Maria  Chaffee  (Miss  1  ^^^  Justices  Tony  Scariano.  Arthur  Telegen,  Marc   HofT- 

Ma.ssachusetts),      a      Waltham  1  ^^^^  ^^^  Alan  Shakin  concurring  in  the  decision,  SBR   found 

that  the  Administration's  rules  on   demonstrations  are  consis- 
tent with  the  Brandeis  Student  Union  Constitution  in  protect- 


both  students  are  to  be  prose 
cuted  by  Massachusetts  authori- 
ties, not  by  federal  courts. 
Reportedly  the  Brandeis  stu- 


EPC  Will  Drop 
Dept  Analyses; 
Chairmen  Irked 


dent.  The  warrant  was  served 
to  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion including  Director  of  Resi- 
dence Harris  Schwartz,  who  ac- 
companied the  police  to  Deroy 
Hall,  the  dormitory  of  the  sus- 
pected student.  Schwartz  and 
the  police  were  later  joined  by 
Dean  Matthew  Sgan  and  an 
unidentified  sixth  official.  The 
suspected  student  was  not  in  his 
room.  According  to  his  room- 
mate, the  police  entered  and 
searched  the  room,  finding  six 
to  eight  ounces  of  marijuana, 
Educational  Policies  Com-  mailing  wrappers  which  had 
mittee  Chairmen  Jay  Kaufman  apparently  contained  the  mari- 
'68  and  Richard  Kay  '68  have  juana  and  various  accessories  to 
announced  that  they  are  post-  the  smoking  of  of  marijuana, 
poning  indefinitely  their  pro-  After  questioning  the  room- 
po.sed  departmental  analyses,  mate  for  approximately  half  an 
Speaking  after  a  scheduled  hour  the  police  left,  having 
meeting  to  which  over  100  So-  served  notice  that  they  would 
ciology  concentrators  had  been  not  formally  issue  a  warrant 
invited  and  none  appeared,  for  the  suspected  student's  ar- 
Kay  and  Kaufman  expressed  rest  if  he  turned  himself  into 
"extreme  disappointment  and  the  Waltham  police  station  be- 
acute  disillusionment"  with  the  fore  midnight.  That  evening  the 
evidenced  apathy  of  the  stu-  suspected  student  returned  to 
dent  body.  |  campus  and  talked  with  mem- 

E  PC.  had  undertaken  this  bers  of  the  University  residence 
project  with  the  hope  of  de-  staff  who  informed  him  that 
termining  the  strengths  and  the  Administration,  at  the  re- 
weaknesses  of  concentration  in  Quest  of  Student  Council,  had 
each  department.  A  series  of  offered  to  provide  him  with  a 
meetings  had  been  planned  lawyer,  the  necessary  bond, 
with  junior  and  senior  concen-  and  to  have  a  iJniversity  offi- 
trators  in  each  department  to,cial  accompany  him  to  the  po- 
discu.ss   such   topics  as  concen-   lice  station 


Public    Works    Dept.    Caution 
blinker,    and   six   girls. 

The  Tom  Rush-Phil  Ochs 
concert  raised  another  $1100; 
the  Clock  Contest,  $200  (the 
winning  ticket  was  0028); 
Work  Day.  $550;  Faculty  Re- 
view,   $300;    dormitory    collec- 


ing  free  speech. 

While  the  court  felt  that  the* 
fundamental    right    to    protest 
must   be   allowed   at    Brandeif 
in  accordance  with  the  stude 
constitution    and   the   United 


tions.   $70();    Book    Sale,    $45();  i  gtates  Constitution,  SBR  main 


and  the  Ugly  Man  Contest, 
$200.  Senior  Rick  Kay  won 
the  contest  despite  the  efforts 
of  three  other  homely  com- 
petitors. Children's  Day,  De- 
cember 10,  was  a  non-mone- 
tary aspect  of  Charity  Week. 
Over  200  children  and  their 
150  Brandeis  escorts  were 
treated  to  a  carnival,  a  magic 
show,  and  a  science  fair. 

Student    Council    will    meet 


tainod  that  the  Administration's 
rules  allow  such  protests. 

In  reviewing  the  authority  of ! 
the  Administration  to  adopt 
such  rules,  SBR  referred  to  the 
case  of  De  Haan  vs.  Brandeis 
Univ.  in  1957,  where  the  Super- 
ior Court  of  Massachusetts 
stated,  "the  problem  of  what 
constitutes  appropriate  reason 
[of  student  behavior  or  conduct 


•^'  Dep't  of  Justice 
To  Deal  With 
War  Protestors 


after    the    holidays    to    decide   of  rights]   must  clearly  be  loft 

to    school    authorities.'     The 
also    maintained 


how      to      divide     the      money 
raised  by  the  drive  among  the   courts 


have 


seven  selected  charities. 


(Continued  on  page  6) 


156  Schools  Support 
McCarthy  Nomination 


tration  requirements,  balance 
of  course  offerings,  student  in- 
volvement in  departmental 
planning,  advising,  student-fac- 
ulty communication,  etc.  The 
results  of  these  meetings  were 
then  to  have  been  discussed 
with  the  appropriate  faculty 
members,  culminating  in  a  pub- 
ILshed  comprehensive  analysis. 
The  first  meeting,  scheduled 
for  History  concentrators,  drew 
a  small  fraction  of  those  in- 
vited, while  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  English  concentrators  to 
which  80  had  been  invited 
drew  no  attendance.  The  repe- 
tition of  this  "total  lack  of  con- 
cern and  commitment"  in  the 
case  of  the  Sociology  majors 
necessitated  the  cancellation  of 
the  plans.  Said  Kaufman  and 
Kay.  "The  channels  of  com- 
munication and  means  of  amel- 
iorating the  academic  environ- 
ment which  were  established 
by  the  EPC.  in  the  past  two 
years  cannot  function  in  a  vac- 
uum. The  active  concern  and 
participation  of  the  student 
body  is  a  prerequisite  to  any 
constructive  action.  It  is  indeed 
sad  that  on  the  heel  of  E.P.C.'s 
greatest  triumphs  and  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  potential  it 
should  meet  with  student  apa- 
thy.** 


By  JEFFREY   IIYAMS 

Student  body  presidents  and  editors  from  156  colleges  and 
universities  have  signed  a  statement  supporting  the  Presiden- 
tial candidacy  of  Senator  McCarthy  (D  Minn.)  "and  other  re- 
alistic political  alternatives."  Brandeis  Student  Council  Presi- 
dent Martin  S.  Pernick  is  one  of  tho.se  who  have  signed  the 
statement. 

In  the  statement,  128  presidents  and  40  college  newspaper 
The  suspected  stu- i  editors  said   "we  are   singularly  impres.sed   by   Senator   Eugene 
(Continued  on  page  6)  'McCarthy's  forthright   position   on    the  immorality   of   U.S.    in- 

volvement in  Vietnam,  and  his 
courageous  decision  to  chal- 
lenge  President   Johnson." 

On  December  3,  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy also  received  support 
from  Democrats  who  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  candiducy 
of  the  Vietnam  war  critic. 

The  "Concerned  Democrats" 
have  already  started  their  cam- 
paign. An  office  will  be  opened 
this  week  in  Boston  to  co-ordi- 
nate local  activities  for  Mc- 
Carthy. 

The  group,  though  not  large 
now.  and  still  in  "the  organiza- 
tional stage."  hopes  to  combine 


Integrity  in  Public  Life 
Topic  of  Scran  ton  Talk 


By   RONNIE   LICIITMAN 

Former  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, William  Scranton, 
delivered  the  final  lecture  in 
the  1967  Helmsley  Series  on 
Monday  night,  Dec.  11.  Scran- 
ton addressed  himself  directly 
to  his  topic.  "Integrity  in  Pub- 
lic Life,"  while  emphasizing 
the  difficulties  of  maintaining 
integrity  within  the  current 
structure  of   U.S.   government. 

Beginning  his  talk  by  citing 
what  he  called  "direct  ex- 
amples of  di.«?honesty  in  gov- 
ernment" such  as  various  Con- 
gessional  "funds"  (e.g.  the 
Dodd  fund),  Scranton  then 
spoke  at  greater  length  on 
"indirect  dishonesty,"  which 
he  considers  "far  more  im- 
portant." Because  of  the 
"scourge    o£    bureaucracy"    in 


♦► 


the  U.S.  government  today, 
not  only  is  it  comparatively 
easy  for  a  dishonest  person  to 
operate,     but    it     has     become 

"very  difficult  to  \ye  honestly  j  students  and  faculty  in  the 
true  to  what  you  think  is  i  drive  to  "dump  John.son"  and 
right."  More  specifically.  Scran-  persuade  all  uncommitted  dele- 
ton  condemned  the  Congres-  gates  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
sional  committee  system  in  '  tional  Convention  to  support 
that   it  allows  one   person,   the    McCarthy. 

committee    chairman,    to    hold        At  the  same  time,  Lester  S. 
an  excessive  amount  of  power,    Hyman,  Chairman  of  the  Mas 
resulting    in    such    practices   as   sachusetts    Democratic    State 


and      pork-barrel 


patronage 
legislation. 

Scranton    also   attempted 


to 


Committee     has     described 
"inconceivable"    the    idea    that 
McCarthy  might  beat  President 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)  —  A 
new  Justice  Department  unit 
for  dealing  with  anti-war  pro- 
testors, which  is  being  set  up 
in  an  apparent  effort  to  blunt 
the  criticism  of  Gen.  Lewis 
Hershey's  draft  policies,  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  Gov- 
ernment's position  on  anti-war 
protestors  apparently  less  clear 
than   before. 

Formation  of  the  new  unit 
was  announced  over  the  week- 
end of  December  7-10.  By  Mon- 
day, Hershey  had  made  it  clear 
he  did  not  feel  that  the  new 
unit  undercut  his  Oct.  20  let- 
ter, which  urged  local  draft 
boards  to  reclassify  protestors 
who  interfere  with  mililaiy  re- 
cruitment and  induction. 

The  Oct.  26  memorandum 
has  been  the  target  of  criticism 
by  a  l)road  spectrum  of  organi- 
zations and  individuals.  Sen. 
Phillip  S.  Hart  (D.-Mich.)  has 
asked  the  Justice  Department 
to  rule  on  the  legality  of  the 
document.  Several  college  pres- 
idents have  voiced  criticism  of 
it,  and  the  National  Student  A.s- 
.sociation,  with  the  active  sup- 
port of  SDS,  15  student  body 
presidents  and  others,  iias  filed 
suit  agiinst  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

Critics  argue  that  the  memo- 
randum encourages  draft  of- 
ficials to  u.se  the  draft  to  pun- 
ish anti-war  protestors  giving 
the  officials  punitive  powers 
that  should  be  held  by  the 
courts. 

The  formal  statement  an- 
nouncing that  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment unit  for  protestors  would 
be  .set  up  was  vague  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  saying 
that  decisions  as  to  whether  the 
unit  would  handle  a  particular 
ca.se  would  depend  on  the  "na- 
ture of  the  conduct"  of  the  pro- 
testor involved. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that 
the  new  unit  is  being  .set  up  to 
keep  punishment  of  protestors 
out  of  the  hands  of  local  draft 
boards. 

Hershey.  however,  insi.sts 
as  i  that  his  Oct.  26  memorandum 
is  still  valid  and  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  is  empow- 


explain      why      politicians      so    John.son    in    the    Ma.s.sachusetts  I  cred  to  draft  {Protestors  who  in- 
often   appear  to   be   "fence-sit-    primary  next  April.  The  Demo-    terfere  with  the  sy.stem.  He  ha.s 


ters."  Their  code  that  "a  man's 
word  is  his  bond"  makes  them 
very     reluctant     to    say    what 

(Continued  on  page  7> 


cratic  State  Committee  voted  suggested  that  the  Depart- 
43-4  to  support  President  John-  t  ment's  new  unit  may  be  most 
son.  useful    in   dealing   with   protes- 

(Continued  on  page  6>  (Continued  on  page  7> 
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THE      JUSTICE 


Dttemh%r 


19*7 


Memo 

Michae4  Rosenthal 

Closer;  come  out.  Caring,  I  can  nothing 

move,  no  pressure  ploy.  No  pleading; 

only  this:  as  you  run,  dust  scatters.  Stay, 

we  crust  and  settle.  Only 

drea<l,  each  drop:  windows,  doors  shut,  shutters, 

blinds, 
bind  each,  and  secure  mind's 
blank  suburban  spaces — all  control, 
tidy  and  uncertain.  Caught  close.  Careful. 


On  Community 


A  Letter  from  New  Mexico 

By  BOB  PENNY 

FDITOR'S  NOTE    The  ioiUncing  imitcrial  was  excerpted  from  a  letter  by  a  Brandeis  grad. 

LUUUK  5  _^y^/:'     ^"l  .;',,„  .;.  ,.,,i],,,i    (or  xvunt  of  a  better  term,  a  "hippie  eomjuumiy" 
,uite  ^^'''?,''^^^,^"'i"^'^f,;;''^,,^'^^      ^^nn'n^^^^^^^^^^^  Hs^'lf  by  larming,  but  is  now  mostly 

,n  New  Mexico.    The  /  ^^      '"^^  ^.  ' 'V  ;  is  T^c-  letter  was  xvritten  in  the  wake  of  a  hepaiitis 

enqaycd  in  layinq  out  the  bmldnujs  ana  i/ ' /^ '";"';.,';,,, ''.  n^,ihr>r  bedridden 
epidemic  which  left  most  of  the  colony,  including  the  author,  Ocanaaen. 

Boi^re  the  hepatites  ti^js  Pj- ---bled^pr^c^  o..^ 
ZA^'l^r^r^  1^3^  Sr;'l?.;^4lt'wn;g  -  August,  the  tool  sheds,  root  cellar  and 
puinp  house  in  Septcmboi.  ^  ^j  ^^     trucks  and  six   people 

Some  days  part  ol  the  w^«j^\/^^,»„^^  ^7?    /\-^!^.%%  call  H  a  road)  into  nearly  im- 

alx>ut  20  miles  ^^^^?;;^^  ^^Ci  sVw  wou?d  le  U  \hfucc  and  split  the  major  branches;  then  every- 
?hi^fbi/enou[l  to  bottr  V  Ui\rionde\J  onto  the  trueks^o  be  cut  to  firewood  size  and  .plit 
bnrk  in  eai^r  S^^^^^^  required  for  vigas.  the  large  beams  which  hold  up  the  root--. 

o2  or:  i  i  i^'«  \.i  oJ  i.ci  H''  in  diimeter  For  the  lolt  floor  in  the  circle  was  needed  48  smal- 
25-35  feet  long  and  at  least  »     in  ciianuur.  rui  mt  J^^'  .handoned    CM    teleohone   Qoles 

i<vr  vit?a«s  (15')  and  there  just  happened  to  be  several  miles  ot  aoanoonea  ^.  >  leitpiiont  poies 
on  iKesn  rond  noM^^^  So  one  night   when   there  was  a   bright   moon,   four   trucks 

and  aboTt len  of  us  set  oli  and  b^rought  back  52  of  them.  Good  wine,  good  gras-s,  good  moon. 

many  telephone  poles. 

But  most  days  we  spent  our  the  60's  to  the  low  30's  and 
lime  just  hauhng  dirt  Jiom  one  during  the  night  wil  fall  be- 
place  to  another,  often  in  the  low  20.  Winter  is  still  months 
form  of  adobe  bricks.    For  the   away.) 

mimp  house  of  our  well  we  had  During  the  prison  camp 
to  dig  a  4x4'  room,  5'  deep;  lor  phas-.  the  teepee  was  where  I 
the  root  cellar  we  dug  out  of  came  to  sleep.  Now.  with  the 
it  '  side  of  a  hill  a  room  about  hepatitis,  I  have  discovered  it 
«u  w.  rt««  I  inflv^rv  Thp  roofs  of  both  is  a  very  comfortable  ana 
It  has  been  said  that  we  are  a  generation  with  "eher    more  creative  vauest^han  tho^^^g^^^^^  ^  e    t  pleasant  plaee  to  live.  Our  bed 

""^M  th^rp'^^'arreo^XT^e  philosophy  i«  ,  denial  of  all  de«tructiven«s  in  themselves 
they  are  othe?utfn|»  as  well   A  hippie  is  one  who  is  not  in  school,  who  uses  drugs  as  ends  in 
SseTves    whose  affiliatione  with  his  family  are  doubUul.  He  is  one  who  te-T'^^.f 'a''°"  J":'" 
c^rerL,  aAd  as  a  result  he  "tr.bali.es"  «r.  "ghe ttoizes,"  He_has  a  pecul.ar  pa»>vUy  and    nact.on 


L 


On  Rancor 


G 


enea 


lo 


gy 


of  Hippies 


By  DAVID  CYLKOWSKI 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  letter  kills,  but  the  spirit  gives  life. 


*wh[oh"^ipr"eV/s  TtieT  among"Xr  wa,rin*^h:s' "mrsticVJn  "  Vr  love  "of  God,  or  nothingness. :    ;^"V,robe  b.-iUUng 
T"\^  ..^.^'*'^P_.  *\!t^  i'     "  "^^^^         K«  «.wi^K  «,*>  ftr«*  rW>otfnizP  th«>m  —  idiosyncracies  which  radi- ,       ^  ,^_     ...,^^_.      . 


And  they  share  that  appearance  by  which  we  first  recognize  them 

•^""Vh  "hip^ie'eth'Tc^of  !^ve,  ^e'ate'.'t'^dom.  etc.  is  abstractly  the  most  creative  ethic  con- 
ceivable and  we  ought  therefore  to  thinlc  of  the  hippies  as  the  most  potentially  creative  mem- 
b^VTof  our  genTratiin.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  thislog.c  that  the  '"°V,%''rhiS'oTes  ls''a";Xtio''n 


mountains    across    the    valley. 
From  the  foot  of  the  bed,  fol- 
lowing   the     circumference    ol 
the  teepee  around  to  the  door, 
are    boxes,    covered    with    any- 
thing   colorful,    containing   our 
«  oi   viuu,   ui    . IV.... ...fe. ...... ;  j,^^  adooe  omiaing.  honks      clothes     firewood    and 

idiosyncracies  which  radi-        ^,^     ^^^^^^^     ^^     somehow   ^^^^'^/X^^  ji'iroMhe  bed 

were   a   tool  and   tractor   shed,    ^^  ^  doth  covered  box  serving 
an    adobe    chicken    coop    with   ^g  g  ^j^^j  Qf  table  that  aeiumu 


thing   buried   under   at   least   a 
foot  of  dirt  for  insulation. 

At  this  point  the  aut}ior  de- 
scribes in  great  detail  the  con- 
struction  of   the   east   wing   of 


about    thirty    roosis     (built    of   j^^es  junk.    fy)llowing  the  eir- 


bers  of  our  generation.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  this  logic  that  the  '"0^*Vf%'^"hirnTerL'^a'r^^^^^^^  wood)  which  now  houses  about   eumference    in    that    direction 

the  hippies  is  being  made.  1  do  not  think  it  accurate  to  conceive  of  the  hippies  as  a  reflection   ^^    ^,^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    immature   gre^a   coleman   stove,  me   (sit- 


of  their  ethic.  In  fact,  just  the  | 
opposite  is  probably  the  case. 
More  accurate  and  meaningful 
insights  can  be  made  by  view- 
ing the  hippies  as  products  of 
our  society:  products,  or  by- 
products, of  technology,  ma- 
terialism, progress,  and  vio- 
lence. 

Although  their  ethic  may  be 
potentially  creative,  there  is  a 
dearth  of  creative  individuals 
among  them.  Hippies  are  stupid 
am  a  rule,  a  condition  which  if 
it  18  not  con^^enital,  is  precipi- 
tated by  continuous  drug  use. 
Continuous  drug  use  merely 
cultivates  sophistry  and  narcis- 
sim  and  lowers  the  level  of  in- 
telligence. Big  hippies  enjoy 
their  power  over  little  hippies 
and  anyone  else  who  will  pay 
attention  to  them.  Vanity  and 
the  craving  for  power  ally. 
Arnold  Johnson  changes  his 
name  to  Galahad.  Eric  the 
P»»sher  sits  in  the  library  whist- 
ling and  drinking  gin.  He  takes 
orders  and  runs  off  to  New 
York  by  plane  with  a  pocket 
full  of  money  to  secure  drugs. 


On  Assimilation 


Planned  Paranoia 


By  MARK  BURNETTE 

T  o  t  a  philosophorum  vita 
conunentario    mortis    est.    The 

hippies  are  not  alive  and  well 
in,  nor  are  they  in  Xanadu. 
Where  are  they?  Why? 

They  are  all  over.  They 
thrive  because  liieir  'loyal  op- 
position,' that  vast  network  of 
materialistic,  neurotic,  voyeu- 
ristic impulses  (which  is  con- 
temporary society),  thrives, 
and     contemporary     society 


chickens  which  give  about  14  ^j^g  in  a  rocking  chair,  typing) 
eggs  per  day;  and  a  pig  pen  ^^d  a  kerosene  heater.  Cover- 
which  houses  our  lour  pigs,  j^g  most  of  the  floor  area  in  the 
Two  goats  run  loose,  or  did  un-  center  are  rugs  and  mats.  Be- 
til  one  died.  Now  one  goiit  runs  tween  the  center  of  the  teepee 
k)Ose.  and  the  door  is  the  firepit  — 
All  of  this  was  done  in  about  placed  so  as  to  be  below  the 
I  three  months,  by  a  work  lorce  smoke  hole.  Hanging  from 
self.  Society  at  large  has  ab-  i  consisting  of  a  core  of  about  6  jx)les  at  various  places  are  a 
sorbed  the  sHiock  of  hippie  people,  a  maximum  resident  Tibetan  painting,  coleman  Ian- 
revelation  and  has  moved  on  force  of  about  10,  and  which  tern,  12  braided  ears  of  corn,  an 
to  the  somewhat  unplea«^nt,  occasionally  reached  a  ound  15  jndian  mask  and  several  bells, 
yet  rewarding  in  its  potential  by  Uie  addition  of  victimized  Under  the  bed  are  dishes,  cof- 
for  excitement,  task  of  wring-  visitors.  fee  grirKler,  our  food  stash,  and 
ing  every  last  buck  from  this  |  This  work  force  consists  en-  Loki,  our  ten-week-old  puppy, 
malingering  manifestation  of  tirely  oi  men.  The  women  have  When  he  hears  someone  com- 
civil  unrest.  Society,  realizing  their  own  thing  in  the  kitchen,  jng  he  runs  under  the  bed  and 
that  it  must  draw  its  future  i  which  consists  of  a  wood  table  barks  at  them 
materialists,  neurotics,  voyeurs  ^/ith  n^r.^  flina«>7  *.h*.i*  tkic  t_  --jj;^;  — 
from  this  sensitive  and  crea- 
tive generation,  has  introduced 
various  stimuli,   economic  and 


with  one  flimsy  shelf.  This  in  addition  to  lumber,  mud 
whole  thing  is  shelteretl  under  and  canvas,  there  are  also  peo- 
a  large  piece  of  canvas  held  up   pje  here.  Earlier  in  the  j^ummer 


and     contemporary     society  various  stimuli,   economic  and  by  four   poles.   Other    parts   of  our   population   was   somewhat 

thrives   because  hippies   thrive  political,  into  the  social  diet  of  the    kitchen    are    a    small    rec-  larger   although  the  work  force 

(now).    Contemporary    society  ^^^  youth  in  order  to  cultivate  tangular    hole    in    the    ground,  was  not     There   were   at   least 

exists    because    its    interest(s)  ^y^^    paranoic   reaction.    Simul-         -       -      -         .      .     ,.  .i-_ 


by  its  materialistic,  neurotic, 
voyeuristic  impulses,  manifest 
in  the  gcist  of  Paranoia,  in  its 
specific  incarnation  of  Fear  of 
Self.  Paranoia  is  not  new. 
By  means  o*f  fake  delays  he  1  What  Mr.  Goffman  could  do 
delights  in  the  power  he  has  to  with  a  medieval  monk  wi)o, 
create  anxiety  in  his  customers.  '  '     ^ 

A   girl    in   a   button   shop  says 
she  has   taken   10,000   mics   of 


^„e    paranoic   reaction,    omiui- i  calltHi  the  firepit  (all  food,  ex-   three     couples,     including     the 

is    (are)    formed    and    Pursued    taneously    we    kneel    in   Gryz-    cept  bread,  is  cooked  over  this   person    whose    $50,000    started 
"■"  *  *"     ""••• ^'^  ""     mish    and   wrap    our    leftovers  i  open  wood  lire);  a  large  adobe   this  place,   who   were  on   "pri- 

in  Handi-Wrap  and  drink  coke,  oven;  a  second,  unsheltered  vate  trips."  They  were  strong- 
table  on  which  dishes  are  ly  disapproved  of  (behind  their 
washed;  and  two  large  drums  backs)  both  for  their  lack  of 
into  which  ditch  water  is  integration  into  the  "family" 
siphoned  for  dishwashing.  and   because   they   didn't   work 

The  women  have  three  jobs:  much,  or  were  in  the  way  when 
cooking,  dishwashing,  and  bak-  they  decided  to  work  for  a 
ing  bread  (bread  is  baked  three   while.    Of  these  three   couples. 


But  we  are  not  hippies  (ac 
cording  to  our  pure  defini- 
tions). We  are  in  school, 
clothing  ourselves  warmly,  if 
exotically,  in  order  to  avoid 
drafts.  But  we   do   understand 


acid  in  three  days.  If  the  hippie 

movement   ever    had   an   apos-    

tolic  purity,   it   sure   lost    it  j  then 
quickly     (as    opposed    to    the 
early  Christian  church). 

It  is  out  of  this  discrepancy 
between  the  ethic  and  the  re- 
alities that  one  begs  for  a  gene- 
alogy of  hippie  ideals.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  identify  the  hippies 
with  their  ideals.  How  may 
one  believe  in  universal  love 
and  at  the  same  tinie  be  bit- 
ter, venomous  and  withdrawn? 
The  combination  does  occur. 
We  must  look  for  a  psychology 
of  those  ideals.  By  "psycho- 
logy" 1  donH  mean  a  set  of  cate- 
gorical generalizations  on  the 
assumption  that  nothing  is  but 
what  is  not.  I  am  only  looking 
for  an  insight  or  two. 

It  was  after  reading  Nietz- 
sche's The  Genealogy  of  Mor- 
als that  I  became  aware  of  a 
possible  framework  for  ex- 
plaining this  discrepancy.  It 
came  from  one  of  those  ideas 
of  Nietzsche  which,  taken  lit- 
erally, is  madness,  but  which 
refined  and  applied  to  a  differ- 
ent context,  may  be  illuminat- 
ing. 

In  the  first  essay  of  this 
work  Nietzsche  provides  us 
with  a  psychological  explana- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Christian 
values.  Reviewing  this  essay  in 
Ecce  Homo,  he  says,  "The  truth 
of  the  first  essay  is  the  psycho- 
logy of  Christianity:   the  birth 


upon    having     a     wet    dream, 

whipped  himself  to  wiUiin  an    f^,^    ^       ,^    ^thos    and    groove 
inch  of  his  own  life?  But  the    ^^        ^  ^j.^^     ^^ 

world  has  moved  through  sev-    *^'"' 
eral      paranoia      phases     since 
It   now 


least   we   did   before   we  woke 

*u        ^u  UD     one      morning      and     dis- 

moves    through  ^^^^^^   ^^at  we  were  middle 

the  PO«t-Freudian-pre-millen-  ^^^.^p„i3,    n^^sic,    as    weU 

arian  paranoia  belt,  washed  by  «  t^je'vision   and   newspapers, 

waves  of  unnamed  and  incom-  ^        ^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^2-14  year 

prehensible    fear,    all      n    the  ^^^    mentality.    But   the   latent 

HX  anV"ti'"^rtnS7^  O^;  ^P^^^„^    ^1-/^^^ 


— -o   — >„».    ,.^.  v.«u    .o   >^i.<^^Ai    mitt  wiJiiC.     \Ji     iiifJ*^     wiitt     wMf*^..-", 

times  a  week,  12-15  loaves  at  a  two    were    into    an     arts    and 

time)  The  jobs  are  distributed  crafts    bag  —  which    explains 

by     s<^^hedule, .   allowing     each  what  they  did  with  their  time, 

woman  one  day   off  per  week  The    third    was    into    "nu-dita- 

None  of  the  three  jobs  are  real-  tion."  They  are  now  gone  "for 

ly     full     time,     and     "between  the    winter";     it     is    uncertain 

meals"   there   is  time  for  sew-  whether  any  will  return, 
washing    clothes    in    the 


ing, 


to     die.     There     appear     from 


complex    question    ai    a    iime.  .        gij^pses  of  apos 

What  fear  of  God,  fear  of  the  ^^^  ^«  ^  j^     \^-^    ^^^    ^om- 

proletariat    (even    fear    of   the  ^^^'^     *""'  ""^ 
hi                       "         -  •'    '    -    - 


ditch,     visiting,     cleaning      up  few^d'ay^s'a^s^IS  most  If  the 

He  Sf  de'irr'?'  ^^^'^^'   tlme^Xn'^^hr^houW"    have 
sx-  me  small  degree  of  escape. 

For  the  men,  work  continues 

past  sunset  until  dinner,  which 


time    when    he    "should"    have 

been     working    on    the     house 

building  a  orivate  hogan.     He 

rJthr'li.hrr'  r^^^*'   ^^^  ^P^^t  a^good  deaf  of  time 

a^nd  thi^fiL    '?^^''"'''"   ^^«d^"g      (Indians,      witchcraft 

and  the  fire.  There  is  ^^^   ^yf^  like)    and  on   trips  to 


can 

su 

self- 
how  7ar  can  one  go  legislating    op^'^r^^YearTof^BeaU^^^  ^^^^    day_Vhough  '  one   u"}*!*^  y. 
against  his   own   self   interest?    j.^^^^^^    j„    piux")    But    this    is  I  can,  of  course,  simply  take  time 
Appearances,   under  certain              question  begging.  We  are  |  off^. 
conditions,    can    be    deceiving,           ^^^^^    ^    ^^        hippies    as'      ^ 


e  was   a  standing   joke, 
several     times     he     had     been 


conditions,    can    oe    oeceivmg,  "-VioV^    to    beinc"  hionies    as  i      This   was  the   regime  which  I'xf^^^x"  ^'°'"  *^"Iu^"^^  iT^^^^fi ' 

but  what  has  happened  in  this  Jfi^to's     as^tra^    Is     to '^  being  \  held  until  the  hepatitis  epidem-  l^^f,\  /.Tin^'^uw'  Jt  to  worf 

country   is   that   everyone   has  P  «}^  s   ^^^^^-^^V           ^«     ^      ^    ic.    Now,   with    half   the   work  "^"•'   ^""^"^  ^""f '^^^"^  fu^  ^l^n  ' 

been    |iven    equal   opportunity  ^^l^- .trio^j,:^- nefarious    rea- 1  ?orce  wiped  out,^work  is  scat-  ^n^J^r-^^f  T^ nV'/l' t So' 


^C*iitinued  Mi  page  §> 


re    nospitably     than    usual,  ""^^  ^^'f«  ^y^"  ""'"'s  ""^  k-- 

-  .     ,      ,  and  out  to  work   immpdiai«:»iv  ^'   ^1    maximum   group   effort. 

L'^ntrStil 'Zd   ?h"M  'gTnlfa^  sVui 'c^^^^  "*    was    "handled"    by    being 

generation.    And    that    genera  j^         irround  to  a  halt  strongly  disapproved  of  verbal- 

"rw^^TLnt^fica?  wall  Street  ^^  momenJurC  be^en  C  'V  behind  his  back  among  the 

pocket  of  pontihcal  wall  btreet  j^()j.ajp  ;    ^t  a  low  ^^^^  crew,  so  as  to  discourage 

Capitalist.     Perhaps    this    seg- ,      ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  anyone  else  from  following  his 

men  ation  of   but   o^ie  subcul-  ^^^^^^^  ^J^^         '  example;   and    by   being   toler- 

i^lfVoffini-.!  form  nr  whatever    ^^^^^    element     in    this     great  teepee   the   chill   becan   to  ^^ed  as  a  sort  of  resident  oiit- 

you  can  if    haTa^om^^^  ^^''"^^  T^^  '""Vj-  Y^i^V^^'^f  settle    We  im^^  on  ^*^^^     "Outsider"     of    course, 

♦ho   imno^iihl^    it  ha«  ivnthe-    ^^^     explain     the      why?      of  j  underwear     iersevs  "^^ans  outside  the  work  crew, 

!!l!^^T*P.^.t\^wtJ^  Mf.To^^     whe_re.the  beautiful  people  are  ^'eaters^rparS  WUh'n  an  ^^'^^  during  the  summer  was 


of  Self  and  legislative  Oppor- 
tunism have  synthesized  (in 
the  Horatio  Alger  Tradition) 
into  what  Marcuse,  from  a 
synthetic  point  of  view,  calls 
"repressive  tolerance." 

Society  at  large,  in  general, 
in  its  official  form,  or  whatever 


sized  its  antithesis,  the  hippie,    ^t"  T^is^ele^I^enta^  mechanics 
and  has  transformed  him  into 


a   luActioning   member    of   it-  ^Continued  on  pai;e  3) 


hour  after  sunset   the   temper-    "»«  <>"^y  group  that  mattered — 
ature  will  have  dropped  from  (Continued  on  page  7) 
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Dick's  Utt  SfcMid 


How  They  Warped  the  War 


Michad  Rosenthol 


The  New  Left  ifi  not  to  be  training  ramp  and  plunging  plodding  t*irough  North  Africa 
laJ^?^  irmi^rsof^atlis.  It  through  it.  However  this  sort  to  jet  ^^  .^Zr'^eZ'^TZ'tf 
has  its  own  RcaderV  Digest  in  of  thing  has  appeared  in  hun-  pitch  on  a  beachhead.  The  pre- 
^mn^rtT  ai^  even  its  own  dreds  of  films  of  the  Martin-  sumed  "comment"  is  that  war 
rfa^bSy  (Evergreen);  now?  in  and-Lewis  variety  which  have  sacrifices  hves  over  such  silly 
S^  Lester  it  Tas  fo3  its  no  intention  of  attacking  the  and  pointless  goals.  Unfortu- 
own  WaTt  DUney  Leste^^^^  fundamental  institutions  or  nately.  the  silliness  ^  so  over- 
Twen  the  War  has  demon-  conceptions  that  permit  the  whehnmg  that  we  aje  f^own 
strrted  that  for  all  the  talk  war  machine  to  sustain  itself,  only  that  ludicrous  stunts  can 
f^lfci^'Z  a'veh^'le  for  In  fact  they  are  usually  made  ^^ InX^Sf'shS^fng'S; 
npr««onal  artistic  exoression.  it  for  a  directly  contrary  effect,  texU.  insteaa  oi  snauering  us 
?ln  still  Srm  ufe  S^ntia  to  help  perpetuate  the  system  by  their  contrast.  t*ie  many 
functtlL'^of  western  mass  by  letting  off  steam  in  harmless  J^^^^h^enes  serv^  on  Y  to 
media.  His  film,  now  at  the  directions  The  P^.^sence  of  f "^^^J^^^^^^^^^  Lghter 
Beacon  Hill  Theatre  in  Boston,  such  standard  jokes  in  this  film  the  .eneral  taugtiter. 
has  done  for  the  anti-war  move-  serves  only  to  scatter  the  fire,  Es.sentially,  the  film  does  not 
ment  what  Life,  Time  and  removing  whatever  cutting  perform  the  decisive  analytic 
Cheetah  have  done  for  the  hip-  edge  the  rest  of  the  film  might  function  of  satire  and  farce,  but 
pies— dressed  it  up  for  popular   have  had.  rather  depends  on  and  adheres 

consumpUon,  candy-coated  and  The  main  vehicle  for  the  strictly  to  the  rising  orthodoxy 
easy  to  digest.  PoliUcal  com-  more  serious  business  of  ex-  of  shallow  leftist  sentimerit  It 
mitment  is  vulnerable  to  the  posure  is  a  consistent  parody  the  game  of  exposing  cliches 
extent  that  it  allows  itself  to  be  of  the  heroic  war  films,  which  were  not  tired  enough  to  begin 
tr  nsformed  from  a  passion  to  Lester  claims  to  have  viewed  with,  it  i^  exhausted  further  by 
a  fad.  Lester's  film  is  a  land-  by  the  hundreds  before  start-  the  constant  use  of  the  cUched 
mark  of  plastic  commitment.  ing  production.  Thus  he  will  Jokes  of  the  new  left:  What 
To  be  sooken  of  at  all  the  have  his  main  character,  an  in-  we  need  is  more  humane  kill- 
10  ne  spoKen  oi  ai  ^"'  f"^  nren-«4rhool  officer  repeat-  ers."  This  leads  to  a  sort  of  pat- 
film  must  be  treated  as  a  polit-  ept  prep-scnooi  omcei,  '^h^^  lihoralism  -  on  -  the  - 
inl  nr  "moral"  eesture*  as  cin-  ng  ardently  the  cliched  glori-  your  -  iineraiism  on  -  me 
icai  or  moidi  gehiurc,  <*»  cm  b  -u/^inrir-  af  battle  in  ludi-  back  complacency  that  pro- 
enia  there  is  nearly  nothing  to  ou.s  rhetoric  ot  oauie  in  luui  callousness  towards 
he  said  about  it  Since  the  bril-  crous  and  incongruous  con-  motes  «  callousness  lowaros 
hint  agilitv  of"  A  Hard  Day's  texU.  Unfortunately,  after  all  horror  even  more  insidious 
iiani  agiiuy  Ol  ix  "**"*  u^Z  fii-^i  hnmnum-rU-  T  oqfpr  <;eomi?  to  than  the  one  it  purports  to  at- 
Nisht  each  of  Lester's  films  has  that  homework.  V^^ter  seenis  lo  h  f 
d<»oHiied  in  aualitv  and  in  the  have  entirely  missed  the  point  ia<^K.  ir  you  oring  lo  uie  nini 
aeciiiiea  in  quduty,  c*uu   i»i   m^ j'  ^.^^    nyur^.r  ^.r^-L-   vour  own   nre-suDDOsition   that 


John  Lennon  appears  prominently   in  most   prnwnotion   stills 
for  How  I  Won  the  War. 


Lemberg  Center 


Violence  at  Brandeis 


By  THAIS  COURTS 


non-violent   attitude;   his    mili- 
tant views  of  and  honorable 


camera  iecnamu«>  ci^  ^"""^t:  «nnp      the     cliches     have     no  peatedly  of  the  superior  clev-   »^uay    "^   /^"«     aT"         ca/h.r  listed  the  help  of  groups  ei 

ing    lUself    persistently     in     its  «^^^^t    ^^*'^__^^'^nhev  ^^            erness  you  share   with   the  di-  was  presented  to  Abram  Sachar  ^^,^^^  ^^.^^„,  ^^^  other  social 

own  ti^some  cleverness    Imag-  P^^^/^^^S.  nor  a^^^                                                                                                               of    Brandeis.    by    a  drop-outs.  This  reliance  on  "in- 

ine  an  Engh-sh  dance-hall  comic  ilJ^J^jli'^^^^^^^           g   I    who  are  out  there  dj^ng.    The  group  of  concerned  New  York  ^igenous"  aid  is  rare  in  social 

doing    a    two-hour    monologue,  ^^^^'^^^"J.X^                                     brutal  fact  of  their  deaths  need  i  businessmen   interested   in   un-  science  research,  but  the  Center 

o  sperately     angling     for     the  J^^  ^^Jl"'*'!^,^"^^^                         never  intrude  upon  your  satis- 1  derwritmg  P^^}  ^^  ^uch  a  proj-  ^^^^  ^^-^^^    somehow,  to  relate 

laugh  that  never  quite  seems  to  ^^^..  .^!"  4^^^.  the  noble  fe\-  faction.    This  is  not  farce;  it  is  ect;  subsequently  $lm  il  lion  ^^^  unquestionably   real   is- 

be   forthcoming,    and   you  wi  I  r^^^^Jf^^^^^^^.i^^^^^^^    "^en    a^d  as   smugly   banal    as    the   anti-  was  donated  by  the  New  York  .^^  ^i,^^^  friends  present, 

have    some    idea    of   the    films  J^^^^^^P    fu^X^^                             beatnik    "comedies"    that    used  Philanthropist  S  a  m  u  e  1   Lem-  j^^     ^-^^^^^    himself    seems 

o-erall    effect.     It    leaves    you  then    annihilate  ^^'^^  T^Y/^^  to   turn   up  on   television,   like  berg,    a   Brandeis   trustee   who  e  a  u  g  h  t  in  a  conflict  between 

cheering      for  have  performeo  a  niajor  pom     ^^^,^^^^  ^^  ^^^^   a*i„«„#..;^  «f  made  his  money  in  real  estate.  ^j,^„^   !=«,,.»«   :*nd   n    r.iiher   ab- 


off  a  small  New  England  town,  depends  on  the   artist  s  ability  j^g^x  Brothers'  Duck  Soup 

To  achieve  thi.s  end    and  asplr-  t^  assert  the  outlines  of  a  struc^  ^^  ^^^  Lennon.  you  can  for- 

ing.  I  assume    for  "black  com-  ture  and  then  demo  ish  it      In  ^^^^   .^    j  ^^^^         ^^  ^^^ 

edy."  he  simply  tosses  m  every  order   to   make   a   telling  fance  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

kind    of   joke   that   can   be   ex-  of  war    it  '«  "^^^f  ^J^  ,*^«  ,*^7^^.  box-office   draw.     Even   though 

tracted  from  the  basic  military  it  realistically  enough  to  catch  ^^  .^  ^^^.^  «^_ 

situation.  Unfortunately,  a  f;>"^e  ^^  the  horror—which  w^  f^^^^^^    probably    the    rJiost 

large  number  of  these  mishrc.  then  give  the  P^.^]^^^  shatter. ng  ^^^^^  comedian  in  the  cast,  he 

having  nothing  whatever  to  do  effect  to  the  ^"^^^^^"f"^  J^.^Jf^  is  given  nearly  nothing  to  say 

with    the    declared    ideological  Lester  s   war    is    so    ""y^l^st^^  ^^  «^^     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^y 

concern.    For    example,    if    the  and   gag-ridden    to    begin   with  nothing  quite  competently 

slapstick  is  handled  with  suffi-  that  |t^- J^^^^  .^^^'^^.b^.  l^^T^       Sel  nS  po?m  i^ 

ci'-nt  grace  (which  in  this  ca.sc  at  nothing  outside  of  itself.  The  .  .    ^  Joother   soeine 

it    is   not)    there    may    well    be  central   plot-situation    .s   .nd^c^  \li  IZ;  U  is  obWously  a  film 

something  funny  about  watch-  ative    of   the    general    level    of  ' 

ing    a    fat    man    leaping    on    a  "satire":     an     advance     troop  (Continued  on  page  6) 


--^                       ,  The  hippie  was,  is,  and  ever  ment.    The    Virtue    of    Inertia 

r  ^f*ariOlrl  ^^^^^  ^^  afraid.  Apparently,  of  and  Self-Deception.  The  hippie 

J.   d-ACm^ic*  ^i^^y               ^.^LVnn^M?/  gives  the  noble  names  of  emo- 

(Continued  from  page  .)  -"^Jf'.rect^^  an^^^JirmatTy  t^-  to  his  desir^  fiagrantly. 

carries   us   only    to    the    thres-  (rather    initially)     of    himself.  H^^^^^J.'   ^^If^l  according   to 

hold   of  hippie   theory   and  no  m  that  self-same  blazing  vision  fuem-    hence    L    has    nS    lost 

further.  From  here  on  in.  spec-  of   God    balanced    precariously  them     hence    he    has    no    lost 

ulation  runs  rampant,  and  the  on  the  backs  of  four  elephants,  ^aecord^c     to     ^wanl     elm 

reader    is    reminded    that    the  holding    in    his    hands    all    the  ^^f^^^?'^"^^  merely ^ffSts   The 

Fifth  Amendment  may   be   m-  fruits  of   earth   and   loom,   the  ^^^^^  reerS^    unlfke   NathaS 

voked  to  avoid  admitting  any-  hippie    also    perceives    the    In-  ^'„T  ^w^^se  ca^e 

thing,      to     anyone,     that     he  feme.    He    makes    his    bed    of  S?e    fiWTts    ii^i^ceptT^)     t^^ 

doesn't    care    to.    (that's    what  naiU  and  he  so  wants  to  sleep  f^^ J^?   *^t  one  li^      «ive 

the  Bill  of  Rights  is  there  for)  in    it     Visions    of    the    super-,  he  has  at  most  one  lUe  ve  «ive 

«,,      .-•      •      -^     i^«„     Aw,  ir.  hyper-,    preternatural    are    ok  ^^  "^- 

te.^tyTv'<>1v'^'"S   of"  Z  '"their  l„.  in  se  far  «.  he. 


^^°^*^  .  .   ,      •     crime  and  wars,  the  Center  de- 

"Among  American  social  sci-  ^j^^,^  ^^  ^^^^y  race  riots  and 
enti.sts  there  are  men  and  j,^!!^.^^  resort  riots.  From  the 
women  of  the  highest  integrity  ^^^.^  Foundation  came  $170.- 
who  are  motivated  by  a  genu-  qqq  ^^  finance  a  study  of  racial 
ine  passion  for  truth.  If  they  attitudes  in  six  Northern  cities. 
.  .      have  ffil^d.  to. throw  light  ^^^ 

on  the  great  social  issues  of  our  „„^"\  '  VLiq^  j^  to  "idonlify 
time,  the  reason  is  no  oppor-  ^-%,V"ain's  p^ec^din^g  eplsode^s 
tunism  but  the  mhererU  hmita-  violence,   such   as 

^•'^H  SnlnV^^'-  This  WowDont  ^  ots."  Bccausc  of  their  fears 
methodology.      This  viewpoint  ^^^^^^^^^^  ,  ,^^^  summer" 

from   Baran  and   Sweezey   s  Hr>«irf»  to  nrovont  what- 

Monopoly  Capital   struck  me  as   and  ^^f-^^^.P^--^  ^^^ 

^    ^"""'Vthn  fru^r^^^^^^^^  Center  released  its  first  results 

source  ^f  the  frusUf , on  which  ^^^^,  ^^^  preliminary 

had  plagued  '^^e  during  most  of  ^^  ^,^^  Six-City  Study, 

my  brief  ^^^"tacts  with  Amer^^  f  ^^^^^^^^  ^^   j^g^    ^^^^^ 

can    sociology.     Unfortunately  incidents    of    racial 

the  Le^»Yhl?hW.tions  3e  violence  across  America,  hut 
tran.scend  these  l.m.taton.sde     ^^   ^.^^^^^  ^^.^  assuringly  that 

spite  an  unusual  opportunity  to    ^   ^^^   ^^^^^  prevented   by    the 

^^JP:  ,      •»      •„  Au^  ,.n     influence  of  the  Center.    It  was 

Th^  opportunity   IS  the  un-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  .^. 

tapped  potential  of  Dr.  Richard  ^  ^ 

FKscher.   the  only  .resident  Ne-    seU  had  ^any  ^^^^^^t.     ^^^.^^.^^^^ 

gro  on  the  Center  s  staff  of  so-  ^^^^.       ..             ^i^  «   j,„„^,,e    ^f 

cial  scientists.    Though  a  busi-  ^^^,^  ^^^i    ^„d    sociological 

nessman    himself.    Dr.    Fischer  P  >                    ^^^^  amusing  and 

cites  his  love  of  football  and  his  ^^^^^          ,,      Lemberg's     social 

combat  experience  in  Korea  to  ?.'^^l^^^^^^,.  worship  their  own 

prove  his  lack  of  a  classically  /„?.!"yr«,...ah  fr.  nrint  a  "find- 


^\ 


ten.sely    mvoive<i    lorm   oi    u»^  ^  contained  within 

involvement.    :do     your     thmg  ^^^^g^t?  We  «f  the  post-Kan- 

lovingly     Obviously    It    hasn  •    ^etaphys.c    have.    I   fear, 

quite    made    it.    obviously    be-  ^    ^  ^  ^^  ^is  intervention, 

cause  as  a  critique  of  screwed-  f^^                       ^^.^^     ^^     ^^ 

up    society     it  ^?^ bodies    and  ^^jppie  to  reveal  his  beatific 

and  elaborates  the  ^crewed-up  ^J^Ij^^^P^^^d's^  expression   in   his 

ideas    «f    screwed-up    soc^ty  ^^^^'^       ^he   hk>pie    does    his 

Pointless   it   IS   to   argue  about  ^•^^[^^^^^ 

the    parallel  <i>9crepancies    be-  8^  f^       ^  ^*                    .^  ^^^_ 

tween  ideals  and   reality    hip-  ^               ^^^.^   ^.^   community. 

pie    and    bourgeois     ^urceols  almost    as   afraid    to    make    it 

crepancies  ^^tween    bourgeois  ^^  ^^^^  as  he  is  to  make  it  on 

Ideals  ^"i*  .^„^^^.^'ty  are  too.  t^  ^.^             knowing  that  he  pre- 

aware-making     the    oiscrep^"  £ers  the   fraternal  paranoia   of 

cies  between  hippie  ideals  and  [^^* J^    together    in    the    be- 

reality  is  an  euphemustic  mis-  ^|^^|^"^Hippfe  establishment  to 

nomer   The  hippie  discrepancy  f^^^^  .^he  ^isolation  of  hanging 

has,    strange    to    tell,    broken  "    ^^^    .     Thus     hippiedom 

the   linearity    of   the    idealist^  goes  nowhere,  muttering  to  it- 

tradition;    It    has  ^fiV,?P^^P^  self   'little   to   win.   nothing   to 

out,       'dimensionalized        by  J^          racking    its    brains     (?) 

drugs,     insights,     comment.r.o  \-J^^,^;^f^'Z  'flowers.'    beau- 

mortis  P^^«"^'^.  "'^  ^i^.'^^  tiful.'  'San  Francisco,'  Ruta- 
ity  IS  moving  not  in  the  direc-    \       \ 

tion  of  its  ideals,   but  off  into    i^a?a.  ,.   ^  ^^     ,  .      .     .  ^, 

some  distant  dimension,  in-  As  I  implied  the  hippie  has 
comprehensible,  (artificial),  suspended  his  disbelief.  He  has 
tC  macic  1  mystery  tour  does  inverted  love;  it  now  means  to 
not  res^nd  to  he  analytical  do  a  bit  of  mind-fucking  with- 
Smbe  you  reply.  That's  all  for  out  putting  anythmg  out  n 
the  bJt  but  the   truth   is    return.  To  love  now  means    o 

that  mystical  reverence  does  draw  something  or--one  to 
not  spring  full-blown  from  the  and  into  me.  you,  the  hippie, 
skull  of  suspended  disbelief.       the   ideal   of   passive   involve-   l 


Christmas 

Howard  Winant 

Jerk  and  jingle,  stunnble  down 

Another  tube.  All  this  happen* 

Once  too  often.  DreBsed  in  black 

I  am,  thougrh  they  spread  storieg 

And  defame  me.  call  me  drunkard, 

Make  me  a  fable  for  their  fawns, 

Though  they  yet  keep  their  young  from  me. 

Their  brood,  hauled  off  to  sleep  and  pray. 
Will  dream  my  face,  lest  I  not  come; 
Will  keep  fitful  watch,  and  pass  me  by 
Tonight,  whom  they  have  never  seen. 

Who  are  these  elfin  scribblers, 

To  drug  one  from  white  revery? 

I  haul  their  wishes  everywhere: 

My  sack  is  overhupre  with  pain 

and  drowns  me,  like  this  winter's  rain. 


figures  enough  to  print  a  "find 
ing"  such  as  this  one:  "The  ci- 
ties vary  on  the  di.s.satisfactien 
index  from  a  high  of  56%  to  a 
low  of  35%   and  can  therefore 
be    ranked    on    this    measure." 
However,   dissati-sfaction    rate 
had   no   one-to-one    relation  to 
the  occurence   of   a   riot  in 
1966.    Instead  of  rejecting    (or 
reevaluating)   their  di.s.satisfac- 
tion  index,  the  Center  came  to 
the    unilluminating    conclusien 
that  all  six  cities  had  riot  po- 
tential. By  June.  1967.  it  .should 
have  been  evident  to  everyone 
that    all    American    cities   with 
sizeable    Negro    communities 
have  riot  potential;  this  kind  of 
anachronistic    and    expensive 
conclusion,    presented    m    the 
holy  name  of  .science,  is  what  I 
condemn  in  the  Lemberg  Cen- 
ter   It  .seems  that  it  pays  to  tell 
the    public    what    they    already 
know  if  .you  couch  it  in  obscure 
and  academic  sounding  terms. 

The  study's  methods  are  as 
shoddy  as  its  conclusions,  de- 
spite its  strict  mathematical 
basis.  For  instance,  the  report 
carefully  pointed  out  that  only 
subjects  21  years  old  and  over 
were    interviewed,    trying   to 

(Continued  on  p»gc  6) 
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Are  You  a  Conscientious  Objector? 


By   JEFFREY    SFEISER 


Letters 


To  the  Editor:  consequences   for   the   whole 

in  a  non-st>ctarian  school  we  §[:;Xals^-^so'^w'^^irV^  *^- 

find  it  hard  to  understand  why  ^^^^^^^  iTis  thP  nh  L'^'"'^ 

the    students    are    deprived    of  hoL   who  dissent  l^^fj^"  *' 

system  to  be  unjust  and  immoral.  To   such  foods  as  ham,  pork  chops.  Jponsibility   for^hei?  1^1     /'?; 

morally   acceptable  for   the  avoidance   bacon,  and  real  sausages.  There  Wp  r^^nlv^H  fh^/ihiL  1:./?^ 


Many  people  consider  the  entire  selective    service 

such  persons,  any  means— lying,  forgery,  etc— may    be   morally   acceptaoje  lor   me  avuJu*iiiLt  oacon,  ana  rrai  ^au^«Kc^.  ^..^x^  ^^  resolved  that  there  shaUK^ 

of  induction.  Thus,  they  may  seek  c.o.  status  under  false  pretenses  in  order  to  avoid  induction  jg  ^o  reason  why  an  entire  slu-  ^^  selective  treatment  anH  fho! 

or  to  delay  classification  to  1-A.   I  would  like    to   point    out    to    these    persons    the   possible  dent  body  should  forego  foods  ^^  would  come   to   the  aid  ^5 

ramifications   of  their  applying  for   c.o.  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  arme<l  forces  if  their  they   normally  eat  in  order   to  any  singled  out  for  Dunishmi  ♦ 

applications  fail.   The  main  problem   in  acquiring  c.o.  status  is  convincing  the  draft  board  that  maintain  a  false  image  of  the  jg^  students  to  be  tried  wnM 

one  is  sincere  and   is  not  applying  for  c.o.  merely  to  avoid  military  service.  If  one  does  ap-  University.  present    many    oracliml    n    i? 

ply,  loses  his  appeals,  and  then  joins  the  armed  forces,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  will  ruin  the  As    usual,   the  University    is  \^^^  j       iY\oie  sittine  in  \  a 

chances  of  any   future  applicant  who  will  appear  before  his  board,  which  may  say  to  future  hypocritical  in  its  policy.    The  ^ent                                           ^^' 


c.o.'s,  "Why  should  we  bt^lieve    

you?    The    last    guy    we    had 

swore    that    he     would     never    for  ethical  reasons. 


at    the    local    board,    one    has   g^rved  in  the  dining  hulls  and 


......         u  J     4  ment. 

fact    IS   that    such    produt-ts    as  Ferdinand  Schoeman 

bread,     pies,     and     doughnuts,  Fhilosophy  GraSlTat! 


participate  in  war,  but  as  soon        I  would  like  to  conclude  by    thirty   days  to   appeal   the  de-   ^j^     snack  bar,   are  made   with    xn  thp  Fflitnr- 

-  eision     to     the     State  ^Appeal   ^^^.^^  ^  derivative  of  the  fat  of      "^  "^  *'""'*'^- 


as    we    turned    him    down    he    giving  a  partial  outline  of  the  ^^^^^    ^ 

enlisted     (or     accepted    indue-    procedure     for     applying     for    Board.     Under     the     old     law,      •     '    g 
tion)."  c.o.    (Derails    can    be   obtained    when    one    appealed    the    FBI    y^iivers 


..    _ince   it   seems   that   the        I   believe  that   Paul   SchifTer 
versity  desires  that   people    was    trying    to    inject    a    little 


rather  than  serve  in  the  armed  objectors,  the  applicant  should  investigatory      procedure      has   ppepared  with  niilk  or  cheese^^^  ketball    season    results    in    un- 

forces.    Since    the    government  work    out    answers   to   all    the  been  abolished  under  the  1967,^  Whom  is  the  school  attempt-  derlining    the    lowly    state    of 

has  no  intention  of  abolishing  questions  on  the  form  since  he  law.                                                    \-^^„  ^^  ^^^j,   ^^     musX  the  stu  athletics   at   Brandeis.    Accord- 

eonsiription     the     c.o.     statute  will  be  given  only  ten  days  in  After  being  turned  down  by    ^^f     ^^^     suffer  so  that  the  ad-  '"^  ^^  P^"^'  a"  easier  schedule 

provides     such     persons     with  which   to   return    it.   The   draft  the  Appeal  Board  one  can  ap-    ^jni^t-a^ion  ran  oass  us  off  In  »»  one  of   the  reasons  we  may 

their    only    alternative    to    jail  board's    criteria    for    granting  peal  to  the  Presidential  Board    the  ^  [blic  as  aJew^^^^  fi"Jsh   well  this  season.  Speci- 

and     the     degradation     it     in-  c.o.   is  the   sincerity  and   good  only  if  the  State  Appeal  Board    ^Lt    the    nL^i^t^HanUm    o^  ^^ally,    he    points   to   the   fact 

volves.     Abuse     of    the    c.o.  faith  of  the  applicant.  One  way  was   not  unanimous   in   its  d^;    Brandeis  be  once  a ea^^^^  ^^^^    Harvard    and    Dartmouth 

nines  ^sm-  nial.  If  the  applicant  is  turne.     r/!.^^^^^  are  no  longer  on  the  schedule. 


David  Chin  '70 


process  by  applicants  who  use  in    which    it    determ„.v^    ^.«  .,.«*.  -*  w.^  ^^^t...^^..^  .^  ,.       .,.     .     .              ♦•        i 

it  merely   as  a  dodging  or  de-  cerity   is  by  evaluating  letters  down     by    all    of    the    appeal  ^9  riaicuie  in  a  national  maga 

laying     tactic,     may     endanger  of  reference.  It  is  the  duty  of  boards,   he   can    only   take   his^"^^- 

the   legal    rights  of  those   who  the  applicant  to  acquire  these  case   to   court    by   rt'fusing   in- 

are  sincerely  opposed  to  war.  letters.  He  should  obtain  them  duction  and  being  indicted  for 

It    remains    to    consider    the  before    he   writes   for   the   c.o.  his   refusal.    In    court,   the  ap- 

problem    of    those    individuals  form,   and   send   them   in   with  plicant    pleads    not    guilty    on 

who  have  no  intention  of  serv-  the  form.  The  letters  should  be  the  grounds  that  the  induction  .  **  *"*  Editor: 

ing    in    the    armed    forces    but  from     reputable     people,     e.g.  order     is    illegal    because    his  j      On    December    6,    approxi-    second      division      in  "^  st^vS 

aren't    really    opposed    to    par-  clergymen,   teachers,  relatives,  c.o.    application    was    illegally    mately    150    students    violated    years   and  Dartmouth  has  been 

ticipating   in   all   wars.   Should  etc.  and   should  state  that  the  turned  down.  Courts  will  over-   administration  rules  by  sitting-    the  worst  team  in  the  League 

they    lie    and    apply    for    cp.  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  rule  the  selective  service  sys-    jn   in   an   effort   to   protest   the    for    almost    a    decade.    Taking 

(which     IS     legally     available  the  applicant    is  aware  of  the  tem   in   two   circumstances:   a)    presence  of  the   Dow   recruiter    these    teams    off    our   schedule 


The  impression  I  got  from 
Michael  Gerver  *70  *^^^  ^^^*  statement  was  that 
Joel  Schwartz  '69        Harvard   and   Dartmouth  were 

powerful  teams,  out  of  our 
class.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Harvard  has 
not  been  out  of  the  Ivy  Leaj:!ue 


only  to  persons  who  obJ€*ct  to    applicant's     beliefs,     and     be-    if  there  was  absolutely  no  basis    j    assume    that    all    present    at    will  not  n 
par  icipation  in  all  wars)?  The    lieves    that    he    is    sincere.    A    in  fact  for  denial  of  c.o.  status,    this  sit-in  felt  justified  in  vio-    ter    team, 
probh^m   must    be   resolved   by    draft   board   usually   waits  un-    or   b)    if   the   selective   service    jating    administration    rules      confidence 


make  Brandeis  a  bet- 
nor  will  it  instill 
and     pride    in    the 


they   are  opposed  to  the  Viet-  ground    of   the   applicant-and  overrule    their    decision,    even  1  ±^,?i^"^thn  et"^'^"'^^'   f^^^^^     ia^,?'^^HlnV .«    hv   n  nv^^^^^^^^^^^ 

namese    war    they    think    that  the    letters    of    referencc-and  if   they   believe    that    it    is   er- '  ^l".^^"^',;^,^^^^^^                                   ,n*^   l.^^i  ^h?;».n^   ^A?^n  .^^ 

they    might   fight    in    a   war   if  will    decide     if    the    applicant  roneous   and   that   the   balance    Lm  nf  nnnttl.  "/^w"'u  ''"^  ^^     m                 f.   f^  .i.i    i     ^.v 

the   cause   were   just.   It   is  an  qualifies  as  a  c.o.  Usually,  the  of   evidence   suggests  that   the    ,^'h     rHin^c         ''"^v^^n  ^"^u^"^           •        /^^r""  ^      i^^   l^^lJr 

interesting  fact,  however,  that  applicant    is    turned    down    at  applicant    is    sincere.    In    such    S"^.  fu^'"\  ^^f' ..^^ "  ,  ^'^"^  up  m  athletics    nut  smk  lower. 

many    people    did    not    realize  the  local  board  level  and  then  cases,  liberal   courts,  however,    V^^"  ^"^  school  if  the  adn.m-                               Lloyd  OolineD 

they     were     c.o.'s     until     they  has    thirty    days    to   request    a  may  look  for  a  procedural  er-    i:^^"^"    ,u-^^^    ^?    P""|.sh."                           -- — ^— 

were  confronted  with  the  Viet-  personal  appearance  before  his  ror    in    order    to    overturn    a    [^^^^^  on,  this  resolution  of  mu-  The  Author  Replies: 

namesp    conflict    which    forced  local    board.    The    board    may  draft  board's  denial  of  c.o.  The    !,"^^  cielense  was  usee!  by  many        jvir.  Gottlieb's  admirable  en- 

them    to   consider   the   general  question  the  applicant  har.shly  decisions   of   the    lower   courts    namJ^^^^"-   4^"^^  giving  their  thusiasm    should    be    tempered 

problem    of    war    for   the    first  at  the  hearing.  The  purpose  of  are  contradictory   and   blurred    k!!!/      i  '"^J"^*'^'"'"^   t'^st    they  by    j^ome    knowledge   of   inler- 

time  in  their  lives.  As  a  result  the   hearing   is  to  try   to   con-  and   whether   one   is   acquitted    anv  wh  ^^        vowed  to  defend  collegiate    athletic    scheduhng. 

they  found  that  they  were  not  vince   the   board   of  one's   sin-  or    not    often    depends   on    the        ^       t      ^^^  Punished.  College  schedules  are  advance 

opposed  to  that  particular  war  cerity    with    the    hope    that    it  philosophy    and     political-ethi- L^  u   now   stands,   a  trial   is  reciprocal  agreements  bet wern 

for  political  reasons,  but  were  will    reverse    its    previous   de-  cal  sentiment  of  his  particular  ,  ^     ^^   f  ^  "  \p^   twenty   under-  schools    that    run    for 

actually    opposed    to    all    wars  eision.    If   turned    down   again  judge.                                                 graauaies   whose    names    were  more  years,   with   each 


President's  Report' 


two    or 
school 


fhe  adminiJ.T'^   ^rJ}^"^""  ^y^  alternating  as  host  and  visitor 

T  sav   it^^^l^^'T-    ^.*?1*  ^^  ^^  l^e  Director  of  Athletics  does 

1  ^snon.!h  ?  Pr'^^^'n'^'"  ^^  ^^^^  "ot    shuffle   the   schedule    each 

d_                                                        i                                                               i[ndrvfi^!i  "^^  ^^^  anonymous  season  and  it  so  happens  Ihat 

■           C                •         i.                         J      I      I         •                          •■_             hem^Plv^«  ok  ^'    well    as    for  Harvard     will     be     back     next 

ents  Society  and  University  .wf^p^Tr'^ve'-pi^r  ^  iTs=.r!^:'::^ 

'                                                                                  '        1 1  Lnivi  fi.  '^""^  ^''^-    Though  out  of  our  class,  they  did,  how- 

shnnlri  H.  1  ^*-  "^^y  o  t  e  s  t  o  r  ever,  manage  to  beat  us  by  25 

« Mortin   Pernick 1  I  shafi  prS  mo^al^and^'^o'  ^""^  ^^  '''''"•'  respectively  la_st 

Last  week,  in  a  six  page  re-   ulations.    The  laissez-faire  Uni-   students  by  the  outside  police,   J'^ical   reasons  for   saying   that  the^^vv^^^iaal^^^^rnr^^be  ^it" 

port  issued  to  the  student  body,   versity     advocated     by     Justin   taken  as  a  result  of  alleged  of- i  aJJ  who  participated  in  the  sit-  trihntp^    in     ihp    vprv     strong 

Stuc^mt  Council  Vice-President   would  remove  the  possibility  of  fenses  committed  at  least  par-   »"  should  go  to  the  administra-  tp^mc   nf   Prir,r.^fnn     rnliimbia 

Justin    Simon    outlined    in    de-   the    University    depriving   stu-   tially   off  campus,  the  Univer-   tion  and  demand  that  if  any  are  and  Cornell                    ^oiumu  - 

tail     many     of     the     problems   dents    of    their    rights,    but    it  sity  is  currently  exerting  itself  i  tried,    he   too   should   be  tried  Finallv     thp   mo«;t    imoortant 

which  currently  face  your  .stu-   would  also  end  University  pro-   very  beneficially  on   behalf   of  I  realizing  that  what  the  accused  reason    ihV%^hfvfi,;i^   i«   easier 

dent  government  in  its  dealings   tection  of  students  who  violate  the     students,     in     a     manner  j  have_done,  he  has  done  as  well  is  that  Brandeis  has  ini proved 


H 


solutions  which  he  suggests.  action  against  students"  who  to  intervene  to  protect  its  stu 
Justin's  report,  which  was  violate  outside  law,  he  is  ask-  dents  from  the  outside  society 
authorize<l,  but  not  approved  ing  for  a  campus  crawling  with  if  another  McCarthy  era  were 
by  the  Council,  rightly  points  outside  cops  peering  into  every  to  occur,  a  possibility  not  too 
out  that  "at  Brandeis,  students  room,  as  was  pointed  out  in  an  distant  to  consider  very  care- 
have  no  elected  (or  other)  rep-  excellent  article  on  universities  fully. 

resentatives  on  any  decision-  and  the  law  in  last  Sunday's  in  short,  there  is  no  reason  to 
making  committees  .  .  ."  How-  New  York  Times  Education  subjugate  this  campus  to  the 
ever,  his  proposed  solution,  Section,  '^he  result  of  violating  total  and  unmitigated  irration- 
that  of  setting  up  a  laissez-faire  p>arietals  in  a  laissez-faire  uni-  al  will  of  the  outside  society  A 
university  whic^h  would  take  versity,  for  example,  would  no  university  has  special  purposes 
BO  role  in  either  enforcing  the  longer  be  University  discipline  an^i  functions.  Justin  claims 
will  of  the  outside  society  upon  from  SBR  or  the  Ad  Commit-  that  students  should  be  willing 
its  stucients  or  protecting  (hem  tee,  but  would  be  trial  in  the  to  accept  "greater  responsibil- 
from  that  will,  would  create  a  State  of  Massachusetts  courts  ity"  to  the  society  for  their  ac- 
situation  more  damaging  to  the  on  charges  of  cohabitation,  I  ons.  I  see  no  reason  for  stu- 
students  and  the  University  as  crimes  against  chastity,  and  dents  to  be  held  totally  ac- 
a  whole,  than  that  presently  ex-  lewd  behavi*  r,  all  felonies,  countable  to  society  for  experi- 
isting.  The  laws  against  drinking,  con-  menting  with  and  devising  new 
As  of  right  now,  as  Justin  traception,  disturbing  the  peace  norms  other  than  those  arbi- 
correctly  points  out  (and  the  ^^^^^  .^"^*  J",  ^  residential  trarily  imposed  by  an  outside 
SBR  decision  of  last  weekend  ^"^^^^  "*^f  Cedarwood),  etc.  society  in  which  students  have 
spells  out),  the  University  can  ^^\V",  ^"  ^^  enforced  under  little  or  no  say.  Protection  of 
legally  exert  its  will  to  deprive  Justin  s  proposed  system  by  such  experimentation  is  a  ma- 
students  of  what  would  other-  outside  police,  who  arc  current-  jor  function  of  a  university. 
wise  be  their  rights  in  the  out-  Jy  excluded  from  the  campus  The  problem  is  not  that  the 
side  society  However,  the  Uni-  ^^  ^  University  which  has  up  University  intercedes  between 
versity  can  also,  and  has  in  the  ^^ ^  "^^  repeatedly  exerted  it-  the  students  and  the  outside  so- 
past  often  interposed  itself  be-  ^^^^  ^^  "intercede"  on  behalf  ciety.  It  is  rather  that  the  stu- 
tween  students  and  the  outside  ^\  ^^^^  student  body  "in  the  im-  dents  have  no  decision-making 
f»ociety  in  order  to  protect  stu-  ph^mcntation  of  legal  actions"  say  in  determining  what  form 
dents' from  penalties  the  soci-  «^g«'^>"st  thorn.  tliis  intercession  will  take.  If 
ety  would  otherwise  have  im-  Even  in  last  week's  serious  the  students  were  given  such  a 
posed  for  violation  of  its  reg-  action    against    two    Brandeia           (Continued  on  page  7) 
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♦i^  P"^''*^d  weekly  during  the  school  yeor,  with  the  exception  of  exom.no- 
M^ssochuJtTs"  °"   P«"o<**-    by    students    of    Bronde.s    University.    Wolthom, 
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Foculty  Speaks 

Dissent  and  Disobedience 


Henry  D.  Aiken 


Recruitment  and  the  Corps 


By  MARTIN  JANOWITZ 


ber 


Government  recruiters  visit-  to  meet  in  an  ideological  forum, 
ed  Brandeis  again  last  week,  in  another  context,  the  de- 
but this  time  the  finger  of  LBJ  partments  ^^''t'rfd^Mc.Nama^a 

,.     J                  ,  11       ^^A    r*>  retaries   Rusk    and    MclMdmara 

retired    successfully    "ind    re-  '**^' 


PTMTnTi'^  NOTE    Last  week  the  3usiict  printed  Dr.  Coser's  remarks  at  a  ieach-in  Novem-  ««^„#..,,^    onn    ro     '-- ^   

^^llnowingaretne^^  Dr.  Henry  D   Aiken  oj  the  Philosophy  Department  made  there.  [  retired    successfully    r,na    re-    ^^^^    representatives    with    ;m 

7    t  oiiowin^y  ui  t:  »>   ^  ^  J        ,. K^,  mained    unbitten.    More    than   aoolitical  function.  Recruitment 

At  the  outlet  let  me  say  that  I  speak  here  purely  as  a  private  person  and  as  the  '"^'"^^  .-^^n^y.f.ve  student*  submitted  ?n   this   instance   means  giving 
,  alnnn  OT  movemcnt.    Further,  this  statement  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  encourage  iwemynve  muuwii*  b  Jho«.  who  have  already  dec iiled 

^'ircula?  a'its  in  re^atTon  to  the  draft,  whether  on  the  part  of  tho^  oppostni  to  the  war  in  Viet-   applications  for  ^^^"^f J"  ^^"^    a^d%^  pa^ed^  ove'    the   moral 

pjuticuiar  aci^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  .^    ^^  .^  ^^  attempt  to  clarify  certain  issues  concern- j  of  the  newer  wings  of  the  State    1°:^^.^^^  ,.v.nr»r.r  in  nrob<^  into 

^*'"\hP  nature  of  civil  disobedience  and  its  principled  application  to  the  draft.  And  though  it 

'"*^4iniv  involves  a  personal  commitment  on  my  own  part,  it  is  my  own  profound  belief  that 

teiiamiy  ^^^  person  must  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

*"  "^''^irsi  let  me  say  something  about  the  meaning  of  civil  disobedience.    It  is  obvious    I  be- 
lieve   that  civil  disobedience  is  to  be  distinguished  from  revolt,  which  is  aimed  at  revolution- 

iuv   changes  in  the  political  or 

social  system.  Revolution  aims 

jii    the    overthrow    of    existing 

Government    and/or     the    pre- 

v.iling    constitutional    system 


Department:  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  complete  lack  of  dem- 
onsrtations,    sit-ins,    burnings. 


and/or  passed  over  the  moral 
question  a  chance  to  probe  into 
the  career  rewards  of  employ- 
ment with  these  departments. 
Salary  and  opportunity  are  the 
motivating  factors  for  these  :ob 
candidates.  In  a  position  paper 


mock     hangings     and     mimeo  ^„.., ^  . 

Igrpphings   points  to   an   incon-  last  week,  Lawrence  Dancy,   b9, 

mental  principles  otf  represen-  the   problem    of  violence   is   a  •  ^jj  perspec-  {^'"^^l^"},;^^t^ons^wou?d   not 

tative    government    which    are  dialectical  one.  I  have  already   ^runy         u  ^  ^j^^^^   ^^^-^"'^^i   "L^c?.u^nrps '' 

4sic  trthe  American  system,  indicated  that  I  do  not  approve   tive.  compromise  their  conscienres. 

^iiiTing     constitutional     system.   ^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^  general    of     violence,     and       The  qvestion  is,  why  do  we  Interviewees  h.w 

T,  that  extent   the  aims  of  rev-   ^.^^  -,  ^^^^^,^^  ^  ^^e  drafting-  when  the  government  employs  Chemical  and  some  [^r^^u7the  moralTuestion  in 

o...t.on,areunlimited^Tl.  aims   ^^^^ejr^^^^^  ^I^I^Jf^s^^nd^ln^^ll^u^  SiTmilitary)  agencies  of  the  gov-  ^J^^NeUher  is  t.e   inte. 

armed  force  without  their  con-  those  dissenters  who  re^rt,  m,einment  and  not  another  agen-  ^^|^/^  P^^f  "^l^e^  Dow  inter- 
sent,  as  expressed  through  rep-  desperation,  to  civil  disobedi-  y  ^^  ^y,^  ^^rne  war-making  yj^^^rvJiiriell  prospective  ap- 
resentatives    whom    they    have   ence,  it  must  not  be  ^^P^Ji>^^\  ^^y^^rnmeni?  One  might  answer    pUeants     about     job     opportu- 

helped  to  elect,   is  unjust    im-  when     a     ^!f*f"^  ^^f^P?"^^,,^^!  that  while  Dow  Chemical,  the  nities  in  the  fields  of  research 

proper,  and   illegitimate.    Sun-  made.    In    short,   only   through  mai  ^"^J  n  ^       ^  ^    insecticides, 

ilarly,   the   disposition    of   that  its    own    restraint    in    dealing   Armed  Services  and  the  Peace  ^^    proauci  o  ^^^   .^    .^ 

armed  force  in  actions  in  whose  with  persons  involved  in  peace- j  corps  are  all  inextricably  tied-  synmeucs  «         v         ^^,    ^ 

determination      through     their  ful    civil    disobedience,    can    it  j  up  in  current  political  issues  by 


ol  civil  disobedience,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  limited.  They 
mean  neither  to  overthrow  the 
povernment  or  the  constitu- 
tional system  which  it  repre- 
sents. Its  purpose  is  to  show 
the  citizens'  own  sense  of  the 
fiuidamental  unlawfulness  ocf  a 

pijflicular    practice,    polic-y,    or   ^ 

siatute.  It  is  thus  intended  to  representatives,  they  have  had 
reassert  the  legitimacy  of  the  ^^  voice,  is  also  unjust  and  im- 
underlying  constitution,  the  proper.  T  lose  who  are  mature 
rule   of   law,   and   the   political   ^^nouch  to  offer  their  lives  for 


19 


rule   of   law,   and   the   poiiiicdi  enough  to  offer  their  lives  lor 

contract  that  may  be  presumed  ^^^jj.    country    are    ipso    facto  y^   --^ 

to  exist  between  the  people  and  j^^a^ure    enough    to    participate  for    disagreement    among 

:r       4    o^    row^r*.c*»nt*»ri  ''T.*:"*.^.  a.     _?" iv^iua^^  onrl  snnahlP  men  about  the  V£ 


properly   demand   that  protest-' 

ors    of   all   sorts   should   them- i 

selves  act  in  non-violent  ways,  i 

These  are  indeed  times  that 

try  men's  souls.  There  is  room 


rea- 


virtue   of   connection   with   the 
U  S.  government  they  can  not 
be  lumped  together.  Recent  ac- 
tions of  the  two  former  groups 
sting  our  sense  of  morality  and 
<^  *.Tfi«5i  between  the  people  and   ;„\,4„-^    pnonVh    1o    narticipate   for    disagreement    among    rea- 1  infuriate    our    reason.    On    the 
Us  governmem   as  r^'sented   ^^^,1^^  the  rfsVnsibnUies^nd  sonable  men  about  t^  validity ,  other    hand     t^jeP^^^    » 
r   the  fundamental  law  of  the  preiogat  ves  of  adult  citizens,     of  particular  acts  of  civil  dis-   has  been  ^^ esc rit^  -M^e    onTv 
1     ^     li    inv«iv*-«:   the  citizens'   P^^' '^k** i' vj:  obedience    n  particular  circum-   representatives   as      ine    oniy 

i''"^  JL  .1      r^o.irse      wh^^^        ^^     '^     ^"^^^^''  ..^r^''^,^*^  "T  ^tmices      But     all      reasonable ,  constructive  alternative  to  mili- 
fondamental     recourse,     vvhen   ^^^^^^^  ^^.^   .^  ^  distinct   point  "'^^""^^J^  ^^1*";^    must  acknowl-    tary  service  and  one  of  the  few 

that  the  principle  of  civil   vehicles  left   through   which  a 

qnberiience    is    itself    written  1  person   can   involve  himself  in 

....^ed   to  give   his   life,   or  ii   -^^^nhrinformal   c^^^  action    for    those    ideals 

not  his  life  then  be  permanent-  '"/'I  '    American  heritage    The   which    the    'establishment'    has 

ly  physically  or  psychologically  ^[.^^^^fi^e/or^^^^  '^''    ^- 

bled,  should  have  the  rigM  P^'^^^^^Xoiute  and  when  any  i  chotomy   of  purpose 


open  and  public,  for  it  is  in  no 
s(  nse  a  conspiracy  against  law- 
ful government.  On  the  CH)n- 
liiiry,  because  it  is  public,  it  is 
a    means   of   serving    notice   of 


disa , 

not    only    to    representation 

« --   —    "  .      the    government    which    estab- 

basic  disapproval,  a  warning  to   jj^j-j^g  ^j^^  (jralt  and  determines 
the   government  of  the   """er-    .^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^jg^  indeo.l  to  run 


1\  inji  conditions  Off  its  own  le 
gitimate  rule:  that  is  to  say,  the 
legitimate      government      must 
serve    the    common    good,    and 
not   be   arbitrary  or   cynical  in 
its   dealings  with   dissenters;   it 
must  abide  faithfully  by  well- 
uii'lorstood    constitutional    pro- 
ctdures   and    accept    the   limits 
which  such  procedures  involve 
in    <m11    sincerity.     Further,    it 
must    continually    be   ready    to 
acknowledge  its  own  proneness 
to  error  and  the  possibility  that 
citizens   who   disagree  with   its 
policie.s  m-^^'  well  be  right. 

The  civilly  disobedient  dem- 
onstrate their  own  loyalty  pre- 
cisely through  the  openness  of 
their     actions,     through     their 
re^adiness  to  stand  trial,  and  to 
accept  such  legitimate  and  law- 
ful   penalties    as    may    be    im- 
posed by  a  judicious  and  prop- 
erly   constituted     court.    They, 
accordingly,  must  give  due  no- 
tice of  th-ir   intention  to  per- 
form the  act  in  question  and  of 
their   specific  and  limited  pur- 
pose  in  performing  it.  Finally, 
they  must  be  ready  to  give  ar- 
guments in  good  faith   in  sup- 
port   of   their    actions,    and    be 
ready   to   listen  to   others  who 
would  persuade  them  by  ration- 
al   means    that    they    are    mis- 
taken. 

Now,  in  relation  to  the  draft, 
the  principal  grounds  of  civil 
disobedience  seem  to  me  to  fall 
into  two  distinct  parts.  The 
first  group  of  reasons  are,  as  I 
shall  call  them,  •'indirect,"  that 
is  to  say,  the  use  of  the  draft 
as  a  vehicle  of  war  is  aeemed 
unjust    and    immoral.    Further, 


lor  the  offices,  whether  1cgi-la 
tive  or  executive,  thriu?.jh 
which  the  draft  itself  is  estab- 
li.vhed  and  its  uses  determined. 
This  point  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant in  virtue  of  the  propo- 
'^al  by  Daniel  Moynihan  and 
others  that  the  draft  be  em- 
ploycHl  in  setting  up  a  para- 
military "national  service"  to 
which  all  young  men  an  J  wom- 
en are  in  principle  liable. 

The  potential  or  actual  draft- 
ee  may   in   principle   \ye  justly 


of  purpose  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  actual  controversy 
over  recruitment. 

There  is  a  difficulty  arising 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
double  significance  of  the  word 
'recruitment.'  Recruitment,  as 
cairied  on  by  any  campus 
representative  implies  per- 
suasion and  influence.  But  this 
may  be  done  in  either  of  two 
capacities  for  one  of  two  ends. 

. The  fir.s-t  is  a  political  capacity. 

for  acts  of  civil  disobedience,:  when  Robert  McNamara  or 
but  only  reasons  which  are  Dean  Ru.sk  appears  on  a  college 
<  .^med  strong  and  compelling  eampus  he  is  trying  to  sell 
in  the  light  of  the  evidence,  us  the  American  line.  We  would 
And  each  citizen  must  decide  ^  have  just  cause  to  be  dismayed 
for     himself,     upon     reflection, !  if    he    disregarded    this    politi- 


government,  by  its  actions,  dis- 
regards its  own  limitations,  and 
involves  itself  in  reckless  ven- 
tures that  jeopardize  the  whole 
society,  responsible  citizens 
may,  in  good  if  troubled  con- 
science, find  themselves  obliged 
to  commit  acts  of  civil  dis- 
obedience. In  this  .sphere,  let 
me  say  in  closing,  there  can  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  no 
necessary  and  sufficient  reasons 


The  Urban  Collective 


L 


Mark  ZIotlow 


ee   may    in   principle    oc   jumjj'    i^r     nimseii,     upon     itntvuuu,  i  u    ne    cjiMtgcnvitr*^*    l...^^    k"..v. 
disobedient  to  the  draft  on  the   jj,pt  how  strong  and  how  com-  j  cal    function    and    vyould    n  o  t 
cround  that  he  himself  has  had   pelling   the   reasons   mentioned  |  participate  m  a   reciprocity  ol 
no    oroper   share    in    its   estab-   above  are  in  the  present  calam- 1  ideas.  This  type  of 'recruiter   i.s 
lishmer;t  or  in  its  use.    He  may    jtous  situation.  1  prepared  and  hopefully  willing 

claim    I  believe  correctly,  that 
his  right  to  represe>nlation  has 
been  abrogated  and  hence,  rel- 
atively to  himself,  and  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  the  war, 
that    the    government    has    ac- 
cordingly acted  in  an  HrbilK.ry 
and     indeed     even     tyrannical 
manner.     But    it    is    not    only 
draftees  who  may  be  justly  dis- 
obedient    in     relation     to     the 
draft.    For   those   who   are   not 
themselves      exposed      to      tne 
draft,   because  of  their   a^c  or 
other  reasons,  may   themselves 
think    that    the    draft    violates 
principles      of      represeniative 
government,     and     they     may 
therefore   leel   obliged   to   offer 
obstructions    to     the    draft    in 
various    ways    which    seem    to 
them  appropriate.  For  ^y  P^'J^ 
let   me   say    with    all    emphasis 
that  I  wish  no  part  of  any  vio- 
lent   actions    intended    vo    ob- 
struct the  draft  and  that  »n  g<^"- 
eral    civil    disobedience    should 
non-violent     and     orderly 


An      urban      collective     has    ice  to  the  region  will  be  facili- 
been   an   ideal   in   search   of  a    tated.  It  is  hoped  an  economic 
viable  reality.  This  September    project    will    employ    most    of 
a  croup  of  eighteen  Americans    the   members.    For   the   others, 
and     Canadians    called     Garin    employment    in   Carmiel   or   in 
Shaal  will  establish  such  a  col-    near-by    Haifa    is   a    means    of 
lective  in  a  development  town,    support 
Carmiel,    in    Israel.    The    kib- 
butz  has    proven    that    democ- 
racy  and  collectivism   are   not 
antithetical     notions.     This 
group,    many   of   them    profes- 
sionals, are  attempting  to  dem- 
onstrate that  these  notions  are 
viable  in  an  urban,  as  well  as 
in  a  rural  environment. 


not  his  purpose  or  obligation 
to  discuss  right  (»r  wrong  That 
the  student  has  already  decided. 

Of  course  there  is  a  necessary 
relation  between  these  dual 
functions  by  virtue  of  their 
common  source  (the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, or  Dow  Chemical). 
Thus  when  career  recruiters 
appear  on  campus  we  do  have 
a  right  to  demonstrate  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the  use 
of  napalm,  but  we  have  no 
cause  to  dispute  their  equal 
right  to  make  themselves  avail- 
able   to    interested    applicants. 

It   is    also    the   responsibility 
of    the    government    to    realize 
that  it  is  only  a  one-sided  bar- 
gain if  apolitical  recruiters  are 
not    followed    or    preceded    by 
their      political      counterparts. 
When  both  these  functions  are 
served    in   the   same   visit    it    is 
doubly      commendable.      The 
Peace  Corps  drive  was  an   im- 
pressive   example    of    such    a 
valuable  precedent. 

Even  before  arrival  the  Peace 
Corps    volunteers    circulated    a 
notice  asking  students  to  come 
"to  challenge,  criticize,  discuss 
or   just   to   listen"    at   an    open 
forum      Monday      night.      That 
meeting     highlighted     the     ex- 
change  of  positions    an<l    ideas 
that  continue<l  all  week,   Allen 
Suit,   one    of   the    Peace   Corps 
representatives    replied    to    the 
inflamatory     SDS     contention 
that  "the  Peace  Corps  is  being 
used  knowingly  to  further  the 
aim    of    American     imperialist 
foreign  policy,  s<»rt   of  the  soft 
sell  part  of  the  American  hard 
sell."     He    answered    that     the 
Peace  Corps  is  the  most  autono- 
mous organization   in  the   gov- 
ernment,   completely    divorced 
from  any   related   political    m- 
volvements.      "Our      members, 
leaders     and     budget     are     all 
autonomous  within  the  govern- 
ment. As  an  added   preciuition, 
persons    who    have    previously 


To   serve   the   heterogeneous    been  employed  by   intelliv<  uce 


its  use  in  a  particular  war,  m   -phose  who,  like  myself,  are  noi 

this  case  the  war  again.st  Viet-   ^^^post^d  to  the  draft,  may  prop- 

nam,  is  deemed  unconstilution-    ^j.]y    ^jp^v    themselves    as 

al:  first  on  tJie   ground   that  it   "friends"  or  even   "represerita- 

radieally     abrogates     eongres- ^-_„..  „^;..c.nx.  «.,hirrt 

sional   prerogatives,  as  defi 

by  the  Constitution;  second 

the  usurpation  of  Congressional   ^j^^^t,   consinuie    jiur^n-'c"   "'\  i  ^iMnity    of 

"^    '"  izens'   committees  to  reprcseni    ^,^^^,  ^f  ^^ 

those     who     are     unable,     for 

whatever   reason,   to    'cpresei.t         

themselves.   1^^^^'     h  o^er^ons i  tribution  will  be  bji.sed  on  need 


power  by  the  executive,  in  thi£ 
case  the  President;  third  the 
use  of  the  draft  in  order  to 
maintain  standing  armies  vir- 
tually at  the  ddsposal  of  the 
chief  executive,  together  with 
the  implicit  threat  thereby  in- 
curred of  militarism  and  even 
of  de  facto  dictatorship;  and  fi 


Although  committed  to  the 
fundamental  ideological  prem- 
ises of  the  kibbutz,  Garin 
Shaal  considered  both  the 
rural  setting  of  the  kibbutz 
and  some  of  its  institutions  in- 

desires. 

to   de- 

nstitutions. 

pie  of  the 

the 


community  that  is  anticipated, 
the  group  hopes  to  establish  a 
nursery  school  and  an  adult 
evening  institute.  These  neces- 
sary aspects  of  education  are 
often  lacking  in  development 
towns.  Since  Carmiel  is  in  the 
Galilee,  in  a  predominantly 
Arab  area,  the  group  will  in- 
teract not  only  with  a  Jewish 
community,   but    an    Arab   one 

as  well. 

Although  actively  seekmg 
new  members,  the^y  entertain 
no  fantasies  of  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  mass  move^ment.  They 
are  interested  in  constructing 
a  meaningful  existence  for 
themselves  and  enriching  those 
around  them.   By   personal  ex- 


agencies    or    who    have    other- 
wise  done    intelligence    or    re- 
lated   work    are    ineligible    for 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  service. 
Nor  will  U.S.  inttlligence  agen- 
cies employ  former  volunteers 
(or    staff)    for    at    least    four 
years   after   their   Peace   Corps 
service,   and   the   armed   forces 
will    not   assign    former    vohm- 
teers    and    staff    to    intelligence 
duties  "  According  to  Suit,  en- 
trenchcd    beaureaucracy     is 
avoided    in    the    Corps    by    its 
policy  of  allowing   no  member 
or  highc^st  officer  to  serve  more 
than  five  years  in  any  capacity. 

I  This  extended  dialogue 
served  to  clarify  the  views  of 
all     involved    or      the    Peace 


ed,  however. 


ed,  nowevti,  '"*'•"""■■  ^V,„^.  and  family  size,  rannjjta  wn. 
may  also  ^'PPO«*^.^^'''Jl,.  "h^  have  their  own  apartments  and 
only  on  these  direct  grm'ml^  ^jji  ^j.t  ^ost  of  their  meals  as 
K..t    riKf.    on    those,    mentioned  ..„i4c    Thr  maintenance 


sure  of  the  political  angle  were 
then  able  to  inquire  into  actual 
recruitment  procedures  and  ad- 
vantages of  Peace  Corps  serv- 
ice. 


but    al.s-o    on    those,    men 
earlier,   which    I    -all    indirect 


nally  the  consequent   threat  to   j^^  ^,^jg  instance  they  are  oppos 
the  basic  principles  of  distribu-    -^^  ^^e  draft  not  only  because 
tion  and  balance   of  power,   at   -^  violates  a  principle  of  repre- 
once  presupposed  by  and  .-•rlic-   tentative   government   but  also 
iilated  in  the  American  Consli-   ^(..cause  in  one  way  or  another 


tut  ion, 


it  is  cithe 


pi^t    ciigniiy    ui    all    labor    and    — .-    iuomivi   tii«.-iii.   x-»j    ,^v..t^..".   — 

for   right  of  every  member  to  equal    ample,  they  hope  to  reawaken    q^j.^^  pitch.    Those   who   were 
ts:onomic    benefit,    all    sources    ^Y\e    youth    of    this    and    other 
of  income  will  be  pooled.  Dis-    countries     to     the     challenges 
tribution  will  be  ba.sed  on  need    .^vvaiting  their  attention   in   Is- 
and  family   size.   Families  wHl    j-.,^]    p^r  the-m  a   socially   just 

society  is  not  an  impractical 
vision,  but  a  practical  neces- 
sity. To  this  end.  they  are 
dedicating  their  lives. 

Although  the  original  group 
will  be  leaving  in  SeptemlxT, 
a  second  group  which  will  join 
them  ir  the  early  and  mid- 
1970's  is  already  in  the  process 


family  units.  The  maintenance 
of  group  cohesion  will  be 
based  on  a  communal  hall  for 
community  programs,  meet- 
ings and  holidays. 

Carmiel.    which    is    planned 


The  direct  grounds  for  civil  ^ise  profoundly  jeopardizes  ba 
disobedience  are  as  follows:  the  ^.^  features  of  the  constitution- 
draft  system,  as  it  stands,  ir-  ^j  «;ystrm. 

volves   a   governmental   policy  ronclu^on,  let  me  say  that 

and  agency  that  violate  funda-       m  conciu 


r  unconstitutional,  or   for  a  population  of  20.0)0,  was 


n  deliberate  choice  by  the 
irroup  Since  it  is  new.  the  de- 
sired aims  of  int.Tiation  into 
the  community   lilc   and   scrv- 


of  organizing  For  further  in- 
formation, contact  Gary  Ben- 
nett. 195  Concord  Ave.  Cam- 
bridjje. 


Expert  typist,  IBM  type- 
writer, fost,  occurote.  Edit- 
ing if  necessary.  Telephone 
Mrs.  Slocombe  at  826-1676 
evenings. 
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Page  Six. 


THE      JUSTICE 


^c«mber 


1M7 


Kiill 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
that    any    uiiivv»rsity    need    not 
grant  students'   legal  or  consti- 
tutional rights  in  regard  to  dis- 
ciplinary  matters. 

The  Student  Board  of  Re 
view  continued.  "Fortunately. 
Brandeis  University  sees  as  cs- 
^t-ntial  to  the  learning  process 
sucli  vital  guarantees  as  free- 
dom of  speech.  First  amend- 
ment freedoms,  however,  are 
not  absolute;  individuals  must 
take  certain  res|)onsil)ilities  in 
hand  for  their  actions." 

SBR  upheld  in  part  only  the 
constitutionality  of  the  rules  on 
protest.  The  decision  stated. 
*'We  have  found  in  this  case 
that  the  constitutionjiity  of 
the  iiile  is  sound  with  regard  to 
everything  except  the  due  pcoc- 
eaa  of  law   requirement." 

By  investing  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents OfHice  with  the  ability  to 
deny  pernii.ssion  to  enter  a 
building  for  protest  rea.sons, 
item  three  of  the  rul(\s  may 
lark  a  safeguard  for  individual 
rights.  "The  capriciousness  of 
this  power  has  not  been  argucKi 
with  full  force."  said  the  court 
decision. 

C>ne  n>omber  of  the  court 
pointed  out  that  item  three  of 
the  rules,  does  not  specify,  for 
example,  procedures  and  cri- 
teria used  in  obtaining  a  dem- 
onstration permit  from  the 
De;m  of  Students,  nor  is  any 
melliod  for  appeal  of  a  denied 
recjuest  mentioncKi.  SBR  left 
open  the  po.ssibility  of  hearing 
a  ca.>e  in  controversy  about  the 
exercise  of  this  authority  by  a 
Dean.  I 

SBR  also  slated  that  it  "dis- 
approves of  the  manner  in  | 
wbieh  a  student  role  seemed  to 
be  partially  ignored  in  the  final 
promulgation  of  the  rules.  This 
is.  unfortunately,  a  legislative 
prerogative,  and  not  a  consti- 
tutional vk)lation." 

By  judging  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  rules  on  protest,  the 
Court  established  the  precedent 
of  judicial  review  of  Adminis- 
tration rules  for  which  it  is 
asked  to  take  jurisdiction. 


Violence 

(Continued  from  paffc  3) 

X^onvince  itself,  apparently,  of' 
its  own  reliability  .  But  who 
starts  riots?  Who  throws  the 
first  rocks  and  breaks  the  first 
store  window.*^?  Children,  often;  | 
yet  their  opinions  are  ignored  i 
as  irrelevant.  The  findings 
about  racial  attitudes  include 
the  startling  "fact"  that  only 
24%  of  whites  interviewed  are 
hard-core  racists  But  the  ques- 
tionnaire used  to  determine  this 
would  have  classified  Louise 
Day  Hicks  as  a  moderate:  "Do 
you  think  the  federal  (city) 
government  is  going  (too  fast, 
about  right,  too  slowly)  in  pro- 
moting racial  integration?" 
Since  the  term  "racial  integra- 
tion" carries  a  pious  positive 
value  in  all  but  the  most  frank- 
ly bigoted  communities,  and 
carries  no  threat  of  reality,  the 
answer  will  naturally  be  "about 
right"  from  most  whites.  Most 
are  not  even  very  much  aware 
of  what  the  government  if.  do- 
ing. A  real  question  though 
one  which  would  invite  eva- 
sion, would  be:  "How  would; 
you  react  if  a  Negro  moved  i 
next  door?" 

At  whom  are  the  Center's 
documents  aimed?  Their  con- 
clusion that  Negro  perceptions 
of  uncooperativeness  in  their 
city  governments  is  a  big  fac- 
tor adding  to  violencc-prone- 
ness  suggests  that  city  govern- 
ments  should  listen  and  start, , 
if  not  better  ghetto  projects,  at ' 
least  better  public  relations 
projects. 

Soon  the  Lemborg  Center  for  j 
the  Study  of  Violence  will  be  | 
located    above    the    Ix'mberg  j 
Nursery  School  (donated  by  the 
same  philanthropist).   It  can  be 
hoped  that  the  Center  will  re- 
.solve  its  confusion  by  virtue  of 
I  its  proximity   to  the  unequivo- 
i  cal  language  of  the  three-year- 
olds  Inflow,  and  will  be  inspired 
by   the  successfully   innovative 
nature  of  their  school. 


Genealogy  o(  Hippies 


Busted 

(Continued  from  page  I) 

dent  .sub.soquently  turned  him- 
self over-  to  the  Waltham  police. 

.Jo.seph  Oteri,  a  Boston  lav/ 
yer  presently  engaged  in  te  • 
ing  Iho  constitutionality  of  the 
maiiii'''"K»  laws,  informed  the 
Justice  that  he  had  taken  on  the 
ca.se  of  the  student  who  resides 
in  Deroy.  Mr.  Oteri  discio.sed 
that  Itaii  for  his  client  was  not 
provided  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

The  other  student  is  being 
ref>resented  by  a  family  lawyer 
wiio  flew  up  from  New  York  on 
Friday  evening  to  take  the  case. 
Both  students  are  presently  out 
on  bond  pending  subsequent 
court  action. 


(Continued  from  page  %} 

of  Christianity  out  of  the  spirit 
o£  resentment,  not  as  is  sup- 
posed, out  of  the  Spirit.*  .  .  ." 
His  explanation  is  Hegelian  in 
structure. 

The  thesis  or  primordial  5»- 
ciety  is  the  heroic  culture,  such 
as  that  of  the  Homeric  Greeks. 
The  value  structures  and  ethics 
of  this  society  reflect  the  self- 
affirmation  of  the  heroic  nobil- 
ity in  t  0  r  m  of  all  that  has 
made  it  supreme.  In  them  origi- 
nate the  value  judgments 
"good"  and  "bad."  "Good"  is 
all  that  distinguishes  itself  by 
virtue  of  its  dominating  excel- 
lence: strength,  skill  in  battle, 
mental  acuity,  health,  and  phy- 
sical beauty.  "Bad"  is  simply 
what  is  plebeian  and  undistin- 
guished. "Bad"  here  does  not 
mean  "evil"  any  more  than  we 
might  say  of  a  defective  dia- 
mond that  it  is  an  evil  diamond. 

The  antithesis  to  the  objec- 
tive ethics  of  the  ruling  class 
comes  out  of  a  priestly  class, 
which,  initially  coterminous 
with  the  ruling  class,  later  sep- 
arates from  it  and  turns  in- 
ward. The  values  "pure"  and 
"impure"  ari.se  here,  which  dif- 
fer from  the  judgments  "good" 
and  "bad"  in  that  they  are  in- 
ternal and  eventually  give  rise 
to  the  concept  of  a  soul.  In  its 
beginnings  the  pure-impure 
dichotomy  is  neither  profound 
nor  symbolic.  Rather  it  refers 
to  such  superficial  things  as 
cleanliness,  refusal  to  eat  cer- 
tain fo-ods.  etc.  However,  one 
can  .see  even  here  the  logic  of 
I  inwardness.  ".  .  .  given  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  a  priestly  aris- 


fFar  Warped 


(Continued  from  p«iffe  3) 

that    everybody    will    wind    up 
seeing  .sometime  or  other.  And 
it    certainly    will    not    do    any 
harm.    If   you    are    inclined   to 
suspect  that  the  noble  rhetoric 
of   war    is   .something   less   than 
accinate,  the  film  will  do  noth- 
ing to  alter  your  opinion.     If, 
on  the  other   hand,  you   feel  a 
need   for  your  weekly  do.se  of 
indignant   horror   at   the   tragic 
absurdity    of    it    all.    the    film 
might  suit  your  need,  provided 
your     predis^yosition     is     great  i 
enough.   After  all,   it  was  your  I 
ai>plause   that   not  so    long   ago  i 
preserved  Tinker  Bell  from  un- 
timely doom. 


Counsellors 
College  Juniors 
or  Higher 


Large,  welt-estabfished  co- 
educational camps  with  o 
fine  Jewish  cultural  pro- 
gram. 80  miles  from  New 
York  City. 


Good  Salaries 

Pleasant   Working 
Conditions 

Mature  Staff  Associations 


McCarthy 

(Continued  from  page  1^ 

Hyman,  who  believes  McCar- 
thy's candidacy  hinges  on  the 
Vietnam  issue,  doesn't  expect 
"any  clawing  contest"  if  a  con- 
frontation does  occur  next 
April 

"Senator  McCarthy  is  not  out 
to  destroy  the  party  and  I  think 
he  may  not  be  intent  upon  tip- 
ping over  President  Johnson. 
He  merely  desires  to  put  his 
very  strong  views  on  the  war 
before  the  public  so  the  i.s.sue 
may  be  discu.s.sed  and  re.solved.'* 

State  Representative  Irving 
Fishman  (Dem.)  of  Newton, 
.serving  as  temporary  chairman 
of  the  Ma.ssachu.setts  McCarthy- 
for-President  movement,  said 
that,  despite  .several  obstacles. 
"We  have  a  good  chance  in 
Massachusetts." 


EPC  Teaching  Award 

Nominations    for    the    an- 
nual   award    for    excellence 
in    teaching    are   now    being 
solicited   from   .students   and 
faculty.     The    award,    wliich 
carries    a   stipend    of   $1,000 
from  the  Oflice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, was  initiated  last  year 
by  the  Student-Faculty  Edu- 
cational Policies  Committee. 
Upon  the  recommendation 
of  a  committee  of  8  students 
and   4   faculty   appointed   by 
s  the    Student-I'aculty    E.P.C., 
the  President  names  the  re- 
cipient of  the  award.  Earlier 
awards    went    to    Dr.    Allen 
Grossman   (English)  and  Dr. 
Leo    Bronstein    (Fine   Arts). 
The  1967-68  Committee  will 
be  c  h  a  i  r  e  c  by  Dr.  Robert 
Preyer    (English)    with   3 
other    faculty    members   yet 
to  be  announced. 

E.P.C.  Chairmer.  Richard 
Kay  and  Jay  Kaufman  an- 
nounced the  .student  mem- 
bership of  this  year's  com- 
mittee. Members  arc:  Gary 
Goldsmith  '69,  Bob  Rosner 
»69,  David  Golub  '71.  Steph- 
anie Brand  '69.  Lisa  Forrell 
•70.  Sandy  Bornaein  •«9,  Jay 
Kaufman    '6ft.    and    Richard 

Kay  '68. 

Nomination  ballots  are 
now  being  distrj  bated 
through  campus  mail.  Com- 
pleted ballots  will  be  col- 
lected in  the  E.P.C.  maiilwix 
In  the  Mailroom  or  by  Rich- 
ard Kay  '68  or  Jay  Kaufman 
'68.  The  committee  has  tx- 
pres.sed  its  hope  for  a  large 
number  of  carefully  consi- 
dered nominations. 


tocracy  ,it  becomes  clear  why 
the  value  opposites  would  early 
turn  inward  and  become  dan- 
gerously oKacerbated";  "There 
is  from  tlie  very  etart  some- 
thing unwholesome  about  such 
priestly  aristocracies,  about 
their  way  of  life,  which  is 
turned  away  from  action  and 
swings   between   brooding   and 

emotional  explosions.  .  .  ." 
There  is  a  deep  morbidity  in- 
herent in  turning  away  from 
action,  and  as  a  "cure"  for  this 
morbidity  the  priestly  aristo- 
cracy prescribes  a  value  sys- 
tem opposite  to  that  of  the 
heroic  society.  "Think,  for  ex- 
ample, of  certain  forms  of  diet 
(abstinence  from  meat),  fa.st- 
ing,  sexual  continence,  escape 
"into  the  de.sert";  think  further 
of  the  whole  anti-sensual  meta- 
physics of  the  priests,  condu- 
cive to  inertia  and  false  refine- 
ment; of  the  .self-hypnosis  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of 
fakirs  and  Brahmans.  .  .  .  And 
at  last,  supervening  on  all  this, 
comes  utter  satiety,  together 
with  its  radical  remedy,  noth- 
ingness —  or  God.  .  .  ."  It  is  ob- 
vious why  such  a  class  should 
turn  against  the  value  struc- 
ture of  the  heroic  nobility.  He 
goes  on  to  say,  "As  we  all 
know,  priests  are  the  most  evil 
enemies  to  have  —  why  should 
this  be  so?  Because  they  are 
the  most  impotent.  It  is  their 
impotence  which**  makes  their 
hate  .so  violent  and  sinister,  so 
cerebral  and  poisonous." 

We  come  to  a  synthesis  in  a 
.slave  revolt  in  morals  through 
the  person  of  Jesus  and  implic- 
itly through  the  person  of  Soc- 
rates. "It  was  the  Jew  who, 
with  frightening  consistency, 
dared  to  invert  the  aristocratic 
value  equations  good /noble/ 
powerful  ^beautiful /happy /fa- 
vored-of-the-'^ods  and  main- 
tain, with  the  furious  hatred  of 
the  underprivileged  and  im- 
potent, that  'only  the  poor,  the 
powerless,  are  good;  only  the 
suffering,  sick,  and  ugly,  truly 
ble.s.sed.'  " 

Whether  this  in  fact  is  what 
happened  is  doubtful,  but  there 
is  a  certain  ontological  reality 
in    this   thinking    which    makes 
the  question  of  historical  truth 
irrelevant.     It    would     be    like 
criticizing     Shakespeare     for 
making  Richard  III  meaner  than 
he  really  was.  The  psychologi- 
cal insight  in  this  thought  is  of 
extreme  value  and  is  this:  "The 
slave   revolt   in    morals   begins 
by  rancor  turning  creative  and 
giving    birth    to    values   —   the 
rancor  of  beings  who.  deprived 
of  the   direct   outlet  of  action. 
compen.sate    by    an    imaginary 
vengeance.      All      truly      noble 
morality    grows    out    of    trium- 
phant    self-affirmation.      Slave 
ethics,   on   the   other   hand,   be- 
gins  by   saying   no  to   an   "out- 
side."   an    "other,"    ^    non-self, 
and  that  no  is  its  creative  act. 
This    reversal    of    direction    of 
the    evaluating     look,    thi,s    in- 
variable   looking    outward    in- 
stead   of    inward,    is    a    funda- 
mental feature  of  rancor.  Slave 


central.  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
telling  the  whole  story.  ThiA 
reapplication  is  the  conise- 
quence  of  my  seeing  something, 
a  rancorous  "Zen  Buddhist," 
after  having  read  Nietzsche's 
work. 

Consider  the  child  as  analog- 
ous to  the  priestly  class  and 
the  parental  generation  an 
analogue  of  a  dominant  aris- 
tocracy. The  child  is  necessarily 
impotent,  and  the  resentment 
ho  feels  toward  his  parents  for 
whatever  reason  is  kept  inside 
him.  The  child  becomes  an  in- 
ward being.  His  resentment  of 
his  parents,  his  school,  the 
whole  paternal  generation,  and 
those  of  his  own  generation 
more  powerful  than  he  can- 
not, be  discharged.  It  turns  to 
extreme  bitterness  and  para- 
noia. He  finds  a  "cure"  for  his 
inward  morbidity  in  exces.sive 
and  withdrawn  affection  for  a 
kitten,  a  prelude  to  his  later 
idealism.  Now  imagine  an 
idealism  growing  out  of  this 
suppressed  hatred  and  imagine 
the  vengeance  of  this  idealism 
which  denies  all  the  paternal 
generation  is  and  affirms  all 
that  it  is  not  See  the  brood ing^ 
the  anxiety,  the  depression 
Can  you  see  the  image?  Can 
you  .see  internalized  bitterness 
crying,  "Love!  Peace!  Joy! 
Freedom!"?  And  can  you  see 
that  it  just  might  be  this  in- 
ternalized bitterness  which  is 
being  expre.ssed  througli  the 
ideals  of  so  many  hippies? 

Then    the    thought    of   drugs 
ariso.s.   Might  not   that.  too.   be 
another    expression    of    rancor 
in  its  fantasy  and  "mysticism*" 
Might    it    be    that    the    hippie 
union  with  god.  or  drugs,  is  an 
act  of  suicide  motivated  by  bit- 
ternesis    turned    even    against 
hinLSf^lf  and   not  by   love?   Per- 
haps   someone     will     reread 
Howard    Winant's    exegesis    on 
The  Doors   in   an  earlier   i.ssue 
of  The  Ju.stice  this  year:  Love, 
my.sticism,    death,   drugs,    bliss, 
suicide,    (jJod,    nothingness     — 
how     these     loose     associations 
conjure   rancor   and    bitterness, 
a      spiritualized,      internalized, 
exacerbated  vengeance.  Nietzs- 
che is  very  illuminating  on  the 
subject   of   drugs   provided    we 
substitute  the  idea  of  drugs  for 
the  motion  of  the  remedial  as- 
pects of  religion  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpts.  "...  the  main  ob- 
ject  of   all    great    religion.>   has 
been    to    counteract    a    certain 
epidemic  malaise  due  to  unre- 
leased  tension    .   .   .   whereupon 
religion  steps  in  with  its  stanle 
of  .  .  .  remedies."    "...  a  battle 
had   to  be   waged  against  anx- 
iety.    Let    us    now    briefly    re- 
view the  main  forms  and  prac- 
tices of  that  battle.  .   .  .  The 
first  of  the  means  u.sed  is  to  re- 
duce the  vital  energy  to   its 
lowest  point.   If   pjo.ssible   there 
should  be  no  willing,  no  wish- 
ing  at   all    .    .    .    in   intellectual 
matters.    Pascal's    maxim,    'We 
must    stultify    ourselves.'     The 
result,     in     psychological     and 
moral  terms,  is  self-abrogation, 
.sanctification.    In    physiological 
terms,  it  is  hypnosis  —  the  at- 
tempt to  achieve  for  man  some- 
thing approximating  the  hiber- 
nation of  certain  animal  species 


ethics  requires  for  its  inception  or  the  estivation  of  many  plants 

a    .sphere    different    from    and  in  tropical  climates.  .  .  ."  How- 

ho.stile    to   its   own."    Thus    we  ever,    what    is    combatted     "is 

have  come  to  an   idea   of  how  only  the  discomfort  of  the  suf- 

loving  ideals  may  come  from  a  ferer.  not  the  cause  of  his  suf- 

pit  of  rancor.  fering,  not  even   the  condition 

Nietzche's  error  is  in  the  ap-  o^  illness  itself.** 
plication  of  this  argument,  an 
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error  analogous  to  that  being 
made  by  so  many  positive  in- 
terpretations of  the  hippies. 
Nietzsche  u.ses  his  psychologi- 
cal insights  as  a  criticism  of 
ideals  rather  than  people  thus 
confusing  the  descriptive  and 
prescriptive  categories.  The 
same  confusion  of  categories 
is  made  when  we  uphold  the 
hippies  because  their  ideals 
are  wonderful. 

Now  we  return  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  psychology  of  hippie 
ideals.  Though  it  seems  to  be 
largely  fictional  in  its  particu- 
lar context,  the  framework 
Nietzsche  gives  us  might  be  ap- 
plied to  interpret  another. 
n;unely  the  hippies.  Out  of 
Nietzsche's  psychology  of  the 
Christian  ethic,  I  will  try  to 
create  an  imnge  of  what  hippie 
idealism    miglit   be.   This   reap- 


If   what  I   have  said   .sounds 
overstated,  it  is  becau.se  I  have 
intended  it  that  way.  How  over- 
stated is  it?  Though  this  essay 
is  an  attack,  I  hope  I  have  not 
carried    it    out    with   the    same 
rancor  I  am   berating.   And   as 
with  all  overstated  things,  con- 
fusions will  arise.  In  conclusion, 
I    will    try    to    anticipate    and 
clarify    some    of    these    confu- 
sions.   Firstly,    this    attack    on 
rancor  is  an  attack  on  obsessive 
pathological    internalized    ran- 
cor   which    has     its     profound 
flavor    from    a    long    period    of 
seasoning.  Secondly,  an  attack 
on  this  rancor  is  not  an  attack 
of    those    ideals    in     A'hicii     it 
chooses  to  express  it.self.  Third- 
ly, 1  am  not  advocating  a  jovial 
acquiescence   to   the    standards 
of  our  society  and  government. 
Fourthly,  my  scheme  of  child- 
hood is  not  intended  as  a  para- 


plication  I  consider  speculative,  digm.  Fifthly,  I  am  by  no  meang 

The  analogies  1  will  make  are  rejecting    every    hippie    as    an 

in  m;my  w;<ys  inconsistent,  but  individual    or    everyone     who 

these    inconsistencies    are    not  bubscribe*  to  hippie  idealism. 


December  ^^^^ 


TNE      JUSTICE 


Poge  Seven 


New  Mexico 


artificially  creattMi  hardship:  a 

private  trip  to  the  bottom,  but 

one    which   coincides    with   the 

(Continued  from  page  2)  group   need.   Another  is   just  a 

with  liighesl  prestige.  nice  guy  who  is  a  good  worker. 

VVitlun  the  work  crew  itself  The  third  is  by  far  the  most  in- 

nucleus  of  about  three,   tciesting:  a  self-apj>oinled  wis-e 


the  case  of 
bus  position 


superiority  (or,  in 
the  easygoing  one, 
among  the  elite). 

Other  people  play  other 
games,  and  are  at  neither  of 
the  extremes  (no  work  and  all 
work)  which  I  have  described. 


Draft 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

tors  that  are  currently  beyond 
the  reach  of  draft  boards. 


i  nximizJng  their  output.  One  beciune  "his"  imd  then  he 
Hi'ikes  jne  as  a  c-ompulsive  coulu  do  more  work  than  any- 
nvr  rchist  He  does  not  seem  body  else.  He  very  much  wants 
n.V'iciilarly  concerned  with  his  to  be  first,  and  tries  to  be  more 
tiu-ti^'C-  rather,  he  is  pursuing  of  whatever  this  place  is  than 
his  'iilvation  through  work  and  anybo<ly  elhc.  Attributes  which 
1  1       uses    towards    this    end    in- 

clude his  age  (30's)  and  the 
fact  that  his  two-rnonth-old  .on 
was  the  first  (and  thus  far 
only)  child  to  be  born  on  this 
land  in  a  teepee  in  a  storm. 
These  three  people  have  a 
shghtly  contemptuous  attitude 
toward  anyone  who  doesn't 
work  as  hard  as  they  do  —  not 

Mt  just 
own 


omi  m^Uilhiu'iM  of  tJiis  letter, 
to  be  lyrinted  next  i.s.sue.  tcill 
treat  the  ideas  avd  beliefs  of 
the  group,  and  their  relations 
with  outsiders  ayid  visitors. 


Seraiitoii 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


llu'vll  do  until  they're  abso- 
lutely certain.  However,  when 
Uiur  asked  if  he  had  heard 
;»b()iit  "honor  among  thieves," 
Stiauton  vigorously  attested 
to  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
most  public  officials  today. 

As  liis  hnal   point,   Scranton 
discussed    what    he    considered 
t^   be  the   area   in   which   it  is 
most   difheult    to    maintain    in- 
l«-^'rity — m    policy-making.    He 
stated  his  agreement   with   the 
"many    young   Americans   who 
are  asking   lor  a   new   evalua- 
tion of    what  our   values  are." 
jjn  J  elation  to  this,  and  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  he  pointed  to 
the     credibility      gap,      saying 
that    when    dealing    witii    such 
••deep    problems"    it    is    "abso- 
hiteiy    essential   to    level   with 
the    people    .    .    .    People    will 
support    a    policy,    particularly 
il    it     involves     patriotism,     if 
you  want   t'hem  to."   Acknowl- 
wlj'ing    that    it    is    not    always 
po^>;ible  to  reveal  all  the  lacts 
about     a     situation,     Scranton 
maintained    that    how    an    ad- 
ministration handles  this  prob- 
Umh   is  a  test   of  its  leadership, 
in    more    specific    reference   to 
the   war,   he   stiid   that   the  one 
aspect  of  it  which  gnaws  at  the 
t(jns(  lence     of     anybody     who 
thinks   in   the  United  States?   is 
whither  or  not  we  are  "trying 
to    force    on    t'hem     (Vietnam) 
our  way  when  they  don't  want 
It,  and  whether  or  not  we  1  ave 
gone    too    far."    He    concluded 
his  lei  tore  with  the  statement, 
"Tlie  worst  kind  of  lack  of  in- 
tegrity   ...   is  not   to   be   tiue 
to   what   America   stands  lor — 
obviously  and  clearly  it  is  the 
most     ditricult     (jucstion     when 
you're  a  government  man  " 

During  the  quest ion-and- an- 
swer period  that  followed, 
Scranton  expressed  disturb- 
ance over  reports  that  our 
country  is  IxHTorning  more 
deeply  involved  in  all  of 
etoutheast  Asia.  Although  he 
indicated  that  he  didn't  know 
the  accuracy  of  these  report*, 
he  said,  "If  that  is  the  case, 
then  1  think  we  have  to  de- 
escalate."  He  also  endorsed 
Nelson  Rockefeller  as  his 
choice  for  the  Republican 
niwnination  for  the  presidency. 


enough  to  be  insultin^v 
enough   to  establish  i. 


Responsibilities 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

role,  then  we  could  continue  to 
enjoy  our  present  relative  im- 
munity and  protection  from  the 
outside  society,  while  retaining 
the  safeguards  of  due  process 
and  other  rights  provided  by  the 
outside  society  which  the  Uni- 
versity, as  Justin  points  out, 
may  now  deny  to  us. 


not  extend  to  violations  that 
occur  on  privately-owned  or 
state-owned  property.  "Anjr*. 
thing  that  happens  on  cam- 
puses would  be  a  local  matr 
ter,  "  the  spokesman  explained. 
If  so,  then  the  Selective  Sys- 
presumably  the  only 
agency  that  will  be 
ike  actio'i  against  par- 
in  a  campus  sit-in 
ipts  military  recruit- 
case,  the  Govern- 
ment's new  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  jirobleni  of  anti-war 
protestors  has  served  to  in- 
crease criticism  and  confusion, 
rather  than  lessening  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  getting  increas- 
ing pressure  from  Congress 
and  elsewhere  to  deal  with 
anti-war  protestors.  It  may 
well  be  that  he  will  find  a 
workable  system  soon,  but  at 
this  point  Hershey's  stubborn 
insistence  on  the  police  powers 
of  draft  boards   is  keeping  the 


to  say,  "I  certainly  think  both 
of  us  are  very  interested  in  the 
individuals  who  think  they're 
hiding  behind  4-F  or  over-age, 
or  something  like  that." 

The  Justice  Department  has 
not  commented  on  Hershey's 
various  statements,  although 
a  spokesman  for  the  Depart- 
ment did  say  that  the  unit  is 
not  being  set  up  solely  to  deal 
with  protestors  who  are  in- 
eli/L'ible  for  the  draft. 

The  spokesman  admitted, 
however,  that  the  unit  will  not 
be  able  to  deal  with  protests  Government's  policy  on  protes- 
that  occur  on  college  campuses,  tors  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
since   federal  jurisdiction   does    that  appears  to  satisfy  no  one. 


RIOT! 


This  was  the  cry  that  shook 
the  ButTalo  streets  last  June. 
For  three  days,  a  miniture  Hell 
developed  in  the  Negro  ghetto. 
Only  after  it  was  over,  was  the 
question  asked:  "Why?" 

Dr.  Frank  Basag  tn  his  new 
book,  Anatomy  of  a  Riot  seeks 
the  answers.  This  book  l.iys 
bare  the  soul  of  a  city  and 
documents  the  hate  and  frus- 
tration that  produces  a  urban 
riot. 

If  this  book  is  not  in  your 
campus  bookstore,  you  may 
obtain  it  directly  from  the 
publisher.  Send  $1.95  check  or 
money  order  (no  cash  please) 
plus  $.15  handling  charges  to: 
University  Press  at  Buttalo 
Norton  Union 
State  University  of  New  York 

at  BufYalo 
3435  Main  Street 
Buffalo,  New  York  14214 
Please  allow  three  weeks  for 
delivery. 


$1.95 


book(s)   («« 

handling 
Total  Enclosed 


$  .15 
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Three  psychedelic 
posters  from  Eostern.  All  too  colorful  to  be  shown 
here  All  our  own  design,  done  in  full-blown,  far-out 
color  or  d  only  $2.00  for  the  trio. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon,  ond  we'll  send  you  the 
posters,  post  haste.  At  the  some  time,  you  can  get 
the  facts  on  your  Eastern  Youth  Fare  Card,  that 
lets  you  fly  anywhere  within  the  continental  United 
States  that  Eastern  flies,  on  a  standby  basis, 
for  half-fare. 
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THE      JUSTICE 


December  19,  1967 


H'psters  O.T.'d  By  Amherst,  85-83; 
Recover  Against  Middlebury,  93-76 


TiptKxi  by  Amlierst.  85-83  in 
overtime,  Docember  14,  the 
Judges  bounced  back  to  swamp 
Middlebury  in  no  time,  93-76, 
two  nights  later.  Brandeis  now 
stands  at  2-3. 

A.nherst.  taking  advantage 
of  Brandeis  turi»overs  and  the 
phenomenal  shooting  of  6'2" 
guard  Wally  Bazenas,  Icni  at 
the  end  of  a  close  half,  39-37. 
Bazenas,  the  man  who  edged 
Brandeis  by  two  points  last  sea- 
son, poured  in  12  out  of  16  field 
g(Kals  in  the  hrst  half  and  end- 
ed with  31  points  overall. 
Sh(K)ting  from  way  outside  the 
Brandeis  1-2-2  defensive  zone, 
Bazenis  was  finally  clamped 
down  upon  by  a  second-half 
nian-to-man  sparked  by  Tom 
August. 

Brandeis  never  worked  the 
ball,  either  under  the  basket  to 
Hagsc^rty  or  to  the  wingman, 
Nayer.  The  sliifting  defensive 
I  »* terns  of  Amherst  furtlier 
unsettled  the  Blue  and  White 
often.se.  The  Brandeis  defense, 
rather  porous,  was  getting  beat- 
en at  the  corners  and  also  let- 
ting guards  in  through  the  key.  Jayvees  68-48 
The  hooks  of  center  Pliil  Hart  Junior  Colle'ie 
(IG  points)  |x>wered  Amlierst 
from  inside. 

A  three  point  play  with  three 
seconds  left  to  play  gave  Am- 
lierst a  five  minute  lease  on  life 
end  with  Haggerty  and  Nayer 
out  on  fouls,  the  visitors  out- 
la.,led  the  Judges,  11-9.  for  the 
victory.  Amherst,  outshooting 
the  Judges  with  a  sparkling 
64%  from  the  floor,  also  got  al- 
together too  many  rebounds, 
and  the  cornbina'ion  spelled 
1-3  for  the  Judges. 

After  a  shaky  beginning, 
Brandeis  began  to  pull  away 
from  Middlebury  with  ten  min- 
utes gone  and'  the  Snowmen 
never  recovered.  Their  lack  of 
height,  while  generally  over- 
shadowed by  their  poor  shoot- 
ing (39%). 
to    rel>ound 

The  big  center  ended  the  night 
Willi  33  points  and  24  rebounds. 
Ml  Idlebury  stayed  in  a  man-to- 
n»an  ofTen>>e  and  defense 
throughout  the  game.     A 


defense  might  have  protected 
them  against  Haggerty  and 
Nayer  (18  rebounds)  and  any 
oflense  would  have  been  more 
eflective  than  playing  the 
Brandeis  mr'.n-to-man  one-on- 
one.  Brandeis  climbed  to  a  38- 
22  lead  and  was  on  top,  44-32, 
at  the  half. 

The  Judges  substituted  free- 
ly through  the  rest  of  the  game 
and  Tom  August  (10  points) 
and  Fred  Poneman  (six  points) 
came  in  when  needed  to  settle 
the  flighty  Brandeis  offense. 
Flashy    Steve    DiPace    chipped 


in  with  10  points  as  the  team 
woik'd  very  well  together,  ac- 
cumulating 20  assists. 

At  the  buzzer,  it  was  Bran- 
deis. 93,  Middlebury,  76,  and 
Brandeis,  71  rebounds.  Middle- 
bury, 44.  Guard  Kevin  Ducey 
paccxl  the  visitors  with  18 
points  and  Chris  Korn  followed 
with  14. 

The  Judges  journey  to  the 
•Jewish  Olympics  next  week  in 
New  York  to  meet  Brooklyn 
College  and  Yeshiva  Univer. 
sity.  God  won't  know  whom  to 
root  for. 


From  Hi«  Bullpon 


• 

Win  a  Few . .  • 


Rick  Horowitz 


J.V.  Earns  First  Victory, 
Beats  Newton,  68-48 


Saturday  proved  to  be  a 
perfect  night  for  Brandeis 
basketball  as  the  big  varsity 
victory  was  preceded  by  an 
overwhelming     romp     by     the 

over     Newton 


The  Baby  Blue,  in  command 
all  the  way,  jumped  out  to  a 
quick  lead  desi)ite  frequent 
turnovers,  as  they  led  12-4  at 
the  five  minute  mark.  Brandeis 
utilizcxi  a  fast  break  offense 
spearheaded  by  the  rebound- 
ing of  Bill  Sullivan.  Joel  Kap- 
lan, and  Mike  Shea  as  well  as 
the  ball-handling  of  Stu  Weiss- 
berg  and  Fred  Body. 


In  the  second  half,  Newton 
Jur  lor  shifted  to  a  1-2-2  zone 
defense  which  gave  Brandeis 
a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble,  as  the  visitors,  while 
performing  poorly,  were  ap- 
parently still  playing  over 
their  heads.  At  first,  the  Junior 
Judges  didn't  try  to  penetrate 
allowed  Haggerty !  the  zone  but  would  just  shoot 
and   .score   at   will.!  from    twenty   feet   out   despite 

Coach  LeBlanc's  pleadings 
from  the  bench.  Working  the 
ball  inside  more  often  to  Shea 
and  Sullivan  produced  better 
results.     Shea     showed     some 


zone 


All  .students  interested  in  tryinff  out  for  the  Brandeis  base- 
ball team  are  requested  (o  attend  an  organizational  meeting  on 
Thursday,  January  4th,  at  4  p.m.  in  the  Gym.  Those  students  un- 
able to  attend  should  contact  Coach  LeRlanc  before  the  meeting. 


good  moves  inside  ("I  just  had 
to  lift  my  eyebrows  and  my 
man  would  leave  his  feet") 
and  racked  up  17  points  de- 
spite playing  only  about  half 
the  game.  The  Frosh  control- 
led the  boards  throughout,  led 
by  Sullivan,  who  had  16  re- 
bounds. Sully  also  came 
through  with  16  r>oints  while 
displaying  a  fme  outside  touch. 

Coach  LeBlanc  substituted 
freely  during  the  encounter 
and  several  reserves  looked 
promising.  Bob  Sheckendorf 
showed  a  lot  of  hustle  on  de- 
fense and  in  leading  the  fast 
break,  while  Ira  Grossman  and 
Billy  Evenstine  (8  points)  also 
turned    in   fine   performances. 

The  margin  of  victory  could 
have  been  greater  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  frequent  turn- 
overs of  the  Baby  Blue  and 
their  failure  to  drop  back 
quickly  enough  on  defense 
many  times  late  in  the  game 
which  gave  Newton  several 
easy  layups.  However,  a  20 
point  win  is  always  impres- 
sive and  the  play  of  several  of 
the  Frosh,  Shea  and  Sullivan 
in  particular,  bodes  gotxi  for 
things  to  come. 


Shapiro  Athletic  Center  has  been  a  fairly  pleasant  place 
to  spend  a  Saturday  evening  this  season,  and  last  weekend's 
double  feature  (68-48,  93-76)  was  a  welcome  change  from  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  recent  days. 

Looking  back,  one  sees  MIT's  Dave  Jansson  dribbling  witli 
his  back  to  the  basket  25  feet  away,  his  hands  ticking  off  the 
last  five  seconds  of  a  walkaway  win,  and  then,  with  thismuch 
time  left,  spinning,  jumping,  and  letting  fly.  The  ball  never 
even  touches  the  rim  as  the  buzzer  sounds,  and  Jansson  walks 
off  the  court.  A  pound  of  salt  is  rubbed  into  the  wound,  and 
everybody  knows,  or  feels,  anyway,  that  Jansson  could  have 
made  that  shot  all  night  if  necessary. 

One  sees  Wally  Bazenas,  the  sharpi-rtiooting  Amherst  guard, 
popping  in  another  of  his  oh-so-light  jumpers  from  outside  the 
Judges  zone  defen.se.  And  one  hears  the  sound  of  relieved  ap- 
plause when  Bazenas  sits  down  for  a  breather  midway  through 
the  second  half. 

One  sees  Tommy  Haggerty  against  Bates,  moving  to  the 
bench  after  his  fifth  foul  ("one  of  the  most  minute  fouls  in  hi.s- 
tory,"  says  teammate  Steve  Smith),  and  hears  the  Bates  coach 
apologizing  to  K.  C.  Jones  for  the  officiating,  as  the  Judges  lost 
a  game  they  thought  they  had  won. 

And  if  ever  a  game  was  won.  then  Amherst  was  the  one. 
You  could  tell  Destiny  was  on  the  side  of  the  Judges;  even  a 
travelling  call  went  their  way  late  in  the  game.  In  fact,  the 
Judges  did  win  that  game.  Three  times.  And  lost  it.  Four 
times,  including  the  only  one  that  counted.  One  hears  the 
people  going  slightly  out  of  their  minds  as  the  team  hold  its 
untouchable  three  point  lead  with  three  seconds  remaining, 
and  one  sees  the  ref's  arm  going  up  on  that  final  desperation 
drive.  Suddenly,  the  lead  is  very  touchable,  and  the  c'iieer- 
leaders  are  subdued,  and  everybody  else  is  screaming,  and 
K.  C.  is  sitting  there  without  a  sound,  scratching  his  face! 

Redemption  was  sweet  last  Saturday  against  Middlebury. 
It  seems  plain  that  the  Judges  should  not  have  trouble  with 
teams  shorter  than  they  are.  Nayer  and  Haggerty  set  up  shop 
under  the  boards  during  the  first  half,  and  that  was  that.  The 
team  employed  a  man-to-man  defense  from  the  outset  ("We'd 
been  getting  hurt  outside,"  said  Jones),  and  the  Snowmen  were 
snowed  under. 

There  were  still  far  loo  many  turnovers,  but  it  seemed  at 
times  in  the  later  stages  of  the  game  that  the  chemistry  that 
was  there  at  Clark  had  returned. 

In  addition,  the  very  ease  of  the  victory  gave  previously 
dormant  members  of  the  banditos  valuable  game  experience, 
and  all  of  them,  most  noticeably  Stevie  DiPace,  performed 
well. 

It  seems  the  Judges  have  now  played  five  consecutive  'must' 
games.  Against  Clark,  the  win  was  needed  to  show  that  this 
year's  hopes  were  not  just  a  pipe  dream.  MIT  was  regarded  as 
a  'must'  just  to  prove  that  Clark  was  real.  Bates  was  a  'must,* 
to  see  which  game,  Clark  or  the  MIT  debacle,  was  to  be  more 
nearly  the  general  level  of  performance  for  the  year.  Amherst 
was  a  'must',  to  find  out  if  the  team  could  lx)uncc  bark  from 
a  truly  disheartening  loss,  while,  after  Amherst,  Middlebury 
seemed  to  ask  the  question,  "Can  the  team  find  five  men  emo- 
tionally willing  to  out  on  the  court  again?" 

They  did,  and  as  the  Judges  i>ack  their  bags  and  prei>are 
to  hit  the  road  to  Fun  City,  it  appears  all  is  not  lost. 


Strong  Tufts  Contingent 
Pins  Brandeis  Matmen 


By   GKNE 

High  morale  and  sufficient 
conditioning  weren't  nearly 
enough  to  boost  the  matmen  to 
victory  over  an  experienced 
Tufts  squad  last  Friday.  Coach 
Ted  Reese  commented  on  the 
outcome  (Brandeis  18,  Tufts 
31).  saying  "last  week  we  lost 
to  a  good  team  (WPI)  but 
Tufts  was  much  better." 

The    meet    started    well    for 

Brandeis      with      victories      in 

three     exhibition     matches. 

Bruce  Ferg.  wrestling  145  lbs. 

won  by  a  dcH:ision,  while  Reid 
Sheldon  and  Gene  Phofsky,  at 
191  lbs.  and  heavyweight,  re- 
spectively,  pinncMi   their  men. 

In  the  early  varsity  matches 
Tufts'  strength  began  to  show. 
They  repeatedly  used  an  out- 
side ankle  ride,  the  counter 
for  which  becomes  dangerous 
if  the  ride  has  been  applied 
pioperly.  Ben  Geizhals,  wrest- 
ling 115  lbs  found  his  op- 
ponent more  experienced  and 
stronger.  After  a  good  match, 
using  all  he  knew,  Ben  tried 
the  standard  counter  for  this 
ride,  was  caught  off  balance 
and  pinned  Terry  Young  at 
12;{  lbs.  couldn't  escape  from 
his  man,  who  u.sed  the  ankle 
rido  well,  and  lost  by  a  de- 
cision Brandeis'  hopes  were 
lifted  somewhat  as  Neill  Weiss 
at  I'M)  lbs..  Mike  Lerman  at 
137  lbs.,  and  team  captain  Joe 


PHOFSKY 

DeMu       wrestling  143   lbs.,  all 
pinned  their  men. 

As  the  meet  moved  toward 
the  heavier  weights.  Tufts' 
superior  skill  became  the  im- 
portant factor,  as  Bill  Boro  at 
152  lbs.  lost  by  decision  and 
Ron  Ralner.  wrestling  at  160 
lbs.,  was  held  to  a  very  close 
riding  time  advantage  to  win 
by  decision.  Brandeis  hopes 
faded  still  further  as  Artie 
Zinn  at  167  lbs.  was  pinned. 
Harry  Malech,  wrestling  at 
177     lbs.,     found     himself     ten 

I  pounds  lighter  than  his  op- 
jwnent,  who  last  year  won 
second    place    in   the   freshman 

I  NCAA  Tournament  at  177  lbs. 
and  who  was  undefeated  in 
regular  competition.  Harry 
wrestled  very  well  against  this 
man      before      being      finally 

i  caught    off   guard    and   pinned. 

!  Johnny    Cipora,    after    a    con- 

'  sideraljle  weight  loss,  wrestled 
191    lbs.    and    was    pinned.    At 

;  heavyweight,     Steve    Callahan 

I  drew  an  opponent  who  was 
lighter,    faster,    and    more    ex- 

.  perienced.  He  was  pinned 
early  in  his  match. 

Coach  Reese  expressed  pride 
in  his  team's  performance 
again.st  a  better  squad  whom 
Brandeis  has  yet  to  defeat. 
There  will  be  other  seasons. 
The  next  wrestling  meet  is  a 
quadrangular  with  Rhode 
Island  College,  Emerson,  and 
Lowell  State  on  Saturday, 
January  6tfai 


Liebhaben  Sabres  Highlight   Victory 
As  Fencers  Take  Third  Straight,  U-9 


By   NEIL  UNGERLEIDER 

With  Sabre  winning  a  phe- 
nomenal eiglit  out  of  nine 
matches,  Brandeis  overcame  a 
shaky  start  to  romp  over  Nor- 
wich by  a  score  of  18-9.  Five 
fencers  went  undefeated  as  the 
still  unbeaten  Judges  showed 
their  power  in  the  match  held 
on  Friday  at  Linsey, 

Captain  Steve  Liebhaber 
(3-0),  who  has  won  an  amaz- 
ing eight  consecutive  bouts, 
continued  to  lemonstrate  his 
skill  in  disposing  of  all  three 
op{>onents  with  great  ea.se.  Neil 
Barnett,  who  fenced  Epee  last 
year,  has  been  steadily  improv- 
ing to  the  point  where  he  can 
now  be  relied  upon  to  fence  a 
strong  match.  Barnett  aLso  fin- 
ished a  3-0.  Tom  Crow,  a 
freshman,  has  also  been  com- 
ing along  well.  He  has  changed 
to  a  less  aggressive  and  more 
cautious  style  which  paid  off 
in  gaining  him  two  victories 
without  a  defeat.  Alex  Hal- 
pern,  who  has  been  having  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  ioing  this 
year,  was  at  0-1. 

Despite  the  perfect  fencing 
of  Paul  Gron  (also  3-0),  Foil 
had  a  rather  mediocre  day  in 
finishing  at  4-5.  Gron,  a  fresh- 
man with  amazing  poise,  has 
the  ability  to  adapt  his  defense 
tx3  the  style  of  his  opi>onent, 
fence  a  relaxed  bout,  and  then 
get  in  easily  for  the  touch.  Da- 
vid Pitt,  who  has  been  fencing 
quite  well  this  year,  had  an  off 
day  in  posting  a  1-2  record. 
Jim  Backer  was  at  0-2  and 
Mark  Abrams  went  0-1. 

The  Epee  tean\  continued  to 
roll  with  a  6-3  margin  of  vic- 
tory. David  Rosenblum,  who 
has  also  won  his  last  eight 
straight,  was  at  3-0.  A  com- 
ment   frequently    made    ajsout 


his  fencing  is  the  great  intel- 
ligence that  Roscnblum  has  on 
the  fencing  strip.  He  is  able  to 
win  easily  because  he  simply 
outthinks  his  opponent.  Jason 
Sommet,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
regulars,  posted  a  2-1  record. 
Merrill  Weingrod,  getting  back 
i  the  winning  column,  came 
up  with  a  1-1  day.  Lee  Schles- 
inger  was  at  0-1. 

'The  Fencing  Team  has  now 
won  its  first  three  in  convincing 


fashion.  The  .sea.son  is  ju.st  over 
one-fourth  gone  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly too  early  to  make  predic- 
tions concerning  those  impos- 
sible (?)  dreams.  But  it  is  by 
now  a  definite  conclusion  that 
they  will  win  many  more  than 
they  lo.se.  How  many  more  that 
will  be  remaini^  to  be  seen.  B'ol- 
lowing  the  layoff  for  vacation, 
the  fencers  will  go  for  number 
four  against  S.  E.  Ma.ss.  Tech  in 
Fall  River  on  January  6. 


Avy,  Ken,  Mitch,  Chuck, 
Ralph,  Jon,  Fred,  Bob,  Bob, 
Ricky,  Eric,  Dave,  George, 
Wayne,  Mark,  George,  Dick,  Bill, 
Ed,  Charlie,  Arthur,  (Ralph)  ore 
wished  on  all-inclusive  season's 
greetings  and  requested  to  shut 
their  doors  because  I'm  trying  to 
get  some  sleep.  To  the  ex-officio 
members  of  that  floor,  and  to  the 
general  rabble,  I  extend  a  fond 
(not  foolish)  wish  that  they  have 
a  Merry  Christmos  ond  o  Hoppy, 
New  Year. 

Their  Friendly  A.R.C. 


Do  you  wont  to  live 

off-campus  second 

semester? 


Needed:  replacement  to  live  in  4 
man  house  in  Wolthom.  Contoct 
Clif  Trolin  vio  moilroom. 

Will  respond  after  vocation. 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomstress   on    Premises   fof 
ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South   Street  Chorlesbonk   Plozo 
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Outdoor  Track  Meeting 

Coock  Norm  Levine  has  called 
o  meeting  of  oil  outdoor  track 
condidotes  to  be  held  on  Friday, 
Februory  2,  1968  ot  5:30  p.m. 
in  the  gym  of  the  Shapiro  Ath- 
letic   Center. 


SRAAM3CJS  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


Girls'  J.V.  Synchronized 

Girls  who  ore  interested  in 
leorning  ond  competing  on  a 
J.V.  Synchronized  Swimming 
Teom,  please  meet  with  Mrs. 
Posquolucci  in  the  poof  balcony 
•t  the  Linsey  Sports  Center  on 
Thursday,  February  1  ot  7:30 
p.m.  There  ore  no  previous  skill 
requirements. 


Vol.   XX,   No.   n 


SBR  Results 

The  finul  tabulations  of 
last  December's  SBK  elec- 
tion show  that  Marc  llofTman 
was  elected  Chief  Justice. 
Alan  Shakin  was  elected 
Justice-in-Counsel,  Dan 
Schopick  was  elected  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  and  Berril 
Shief  was  elected  Recordinj^ 
Secretary.  The  new  court 
will  take  office  the  first  day 
of  the  second  term,  Jan.  31. 


Brandeis    University 


(Copyright.  1%7.  by  The  Justice} 
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LongViewsN.H.VoteI'Vlock  Convention  SBR  Hears  Dow  Cases 

To  Represent 


As  Vietnam  Indicator 

Professor  Norton  E.  Long.  Chairman  of  Brandeis'  Politics 
Department  recently  suggested  that  the  coming  New  Hamp- 
shire Presidential  primary  (on  March  12)  will  provide  a  good 
opportunity  to  show  local  thought  on  tiie  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  an  interview  this  week,  Professor  Long  expanded  "This 
is  for  people  who  are  not  just  int'erested  in  an  ego  massage  or 
political  LSD.  It's  for  people  who  are  willing  to  talk  sensibly 
and  earnestly." 

Professor  Long  cited  the  Vietnam  Summer  project  in  Cam- 
bridge this  year  as  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  action  he  advo- 
*««*  I  cates.  This,  he  says,  "was  edu- 
cational for  the  voters  in  Cam- 
bridge and  for  a  lot  of  kids.  It 
was  a  basic  lesson  in  demo- 
cratic education.  I  think  we 
have  to  use  every  opportunity 
to  use  regular  electoral  proc- 
esses in  taking  action  about  the 
war. 

"Nixon  is  the  leading  Repub- 
lican Hawk.  M  he  is  beaten  in 
New  Hampshire,  it  will  give 
him  a  black  eye.  Tiie  chances 
of  defeating  Johnson  at  the 
democratic  convention  are  pret- 
ty slim.  The  best  chance  is  of 
getting  a  qualified  Republican 
with  an  acceptable  view  of  the 
war." 

Professor    Long     pointed    to 
the  influence  of  Young  Repub- 
lican groups  in  the  nomination  , 
of    Barry    Goldwater    in    1964. 
There    is    no    reason,    he    feels  | 
why   this   kind   of    action   can't  I 
be    equally    effective    for    the 
other  side. 

And  image.  Professor  Long 
been  set  up  by  Student  Coun-lfpels.  is  very  important.  "When 
cil.  They  arc  a  news  bureau :  you're  in  politics  you  not  only 
and  a  committee  on  informa-j  have  to  be  good,  you  have  to 
tion  sampling.  According  to ;  look  good.  There  must  be  an 
Council  President  Marty  Per- 1  attempt  to  get  a  different  image 
nick,  the  purpose  of  these  com-]  of  the  American  student." 
mittees  is  to  better  get  across  j  There  has  been  an  unjustified 
to  the  students  and  the  outside  portrayal  Professor  Long  says 
world    the    views    of    Student  of    American     students    as 


PROF.  NORTON  LONG 


Council  Sets  Up 

News  Bureau, 

Opinion  Group 

By  ALLEN   ALTER 

Two    new    committees    have 


Council,  and  also  to  find  out 
what  the  students  and  faculty 
are  thinking  about. 

The  function  of  the  news 
bureau  will  be  to  write  and 
distribute  news  releases  on  stu- 
dent  actions.    He    hopes   that 


"beared,  sandled,  and  mari- 
juana-smoking k  o  o  k  s.  But 
they're  not.  They  are  people 
just  like  everybody  else. 

"I'm  not  talking  about  those 
out  for  ego  satisfaction,  but 
those     seriously     interested    in 


within  one  day,  students  both  changmg  public  policy  It  could 
off  and  on  campus  will  be  able  I  be  done  under  the  Umvers.ty 
to  find  out  about  campus  i  of  New  Hampshire  and  Dart- 
events  through  the  facilities  of  mouth 
bureau.   Pcrnick   said    that 


the 

the  news  that  appears  in  the 
Justice,  the  Gazette,  or  the 
Council  bulletin  is  often  out- 
dated by  the  time  it  appears. 
The  news  bureau  will  even- 
tually compile  a  mailing  list 
and  will  send  the  releases  to 
certain  alumni,  trustees  and 
parents,  as  well  as  to  radio,  and 
television  stations,  plus  the  na- 
tional wire   services. 

Student  Council  will  also 
have  at  its  disposal  the  serv- 
ices of  the  committee  on  in- 
formation sampling.  The  main 
function  of  this  group  will  be 
to  poll  student  and  or  faculty 
members  on  various  issues  be- 
fore the  Council,  Although 
both  committees  are  set  up  on 
a  temporary  basis  until  March, 
Student  Council  will  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  students  views  on 
the  continuation  of  negotia- 
tions between  Council  and  the 
Administration  though  the  stu- 
dent  affairs   committee. 

Pernick  urged  that  students 
who  are  interested  in  working 
on  either  of  the  two,  should 
contact  him. 


91.7  Still  Trying 

WBRS-FM,  in  an  attempt 
to  set  the  station  on  the  air 
as  soon  as  possible,  has  pur- 
chased a  second  transmitter. 
The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  been 
reluctant  in  siving:  final  pro- 
(^ram  test  authority,  which 
would  allow  the  station  to 
bcK^in  broadcasting:,  because 
the  station  was  preparing  to 
Ko  on  the  air  with  an  old  sec- 
ond-hand  transmitter. 

Now,  however,  by  virtue 
of  an  anonymous  donation, 
the  station  has  purchased  a 
new  RCA  transmitter,  pre- 
approved  by  the  FCC. 

Delivery  on  the  transmit- 
ter is  expected  soon,  accord- 
ing: to  Don  Mirisch.  station 
managrer.  Prog^rammini; 
mi|i>:ht  start  as  soon  as  the 
first  or  second  week  of  Feb- 
ruary. Final  authority  will 
be  needed  for  the  new  unit, 
but  the  authority  is  expected 
with  very  little  trouble. 


Seven  Candidates 

With  the  hopes  of  turning 
Shapiro  Gymnasium  into  an- 
other Miami  Convention  Hall, 
the  steering-committee  of  the 
mock  political  convention  is  go- 
ing   ahead    with    its    plans    to 

bring  politics  back  to  Brandeis 
in  late  April.  Seven  major  Re- 
publicans will  be  represented. 
Sign-up  sheets  posted  in  the 
dining  halls  and  library  are  be- 
ing filled  with  the  names  of 
those    students    wanting    to    be 


In  Chambers  Today 

By  ELLEN   SHAFFER 

Tlie  Student  Board  of  Review  decided  last  week  that  the 
trials  of  students  who  broke  Administration  rules  by  silling 
in  against  the  Dow  Chemical  recruiter  on  Wed.,  Dec.  6,  vv'ill 
not  be  pubUc.  The  trials  are  to  be  held  this  evening. 

According  to  Marc  Hoffman,  presently  Juslice-in  Counsel, 
of  the  Student  Union  Constitution  which  stales:  "the  names  of 
students  involved  in  disciplinary  action  should  not  ho  publi- 
cized; the  Student  Board  of  Review  shall  publicize  only  points 
of  law  and  cases  decided."  He  emphasized  that  this  statement  is 
part  of  the  section  on  procedures,  and  does  not  deal  with  a  right 

of  defendants  which  they  might  choose  to  waiver.  Contending 

that  a  public  trial  necessitates  revealing  the  defendants'  names, 

state  chairmen    campaign  man-    gBR  has  interpreted  the  sentence  as  a  directive  to  hold  clo.sed 


agers    or 
members 


platform    commiltee 


Letters  have  gone  out  to 
many  prominent  politicians, 
among  them,  Charles  Percy,  in 
an  extensive  campaign  to  get  a 
keynote  speaker. 

Within  the  next  several 
weeks,  the  campaign  managers 
and  stale  chairmen  will  be  se- 
lected by  the  steering  commit- 
tee and,  through  Andy  Ross, 
steering  committee  state  chair- 
men liason  they  and  the  steer- 
ing committee  will  go  into  full- 
scale  action,  enlisting  as  many 
students  as  possible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  convention. 

Will  it  be  Nixon.  Rockefeller, 
Romney,  Reagan,  Percy,  Lind- 
say, or  the  old  standby,  Harold 
Stassen? 


made   to  protect 
closed    hearings 


trials.  Hoffman  added  thai  the  stipulation  was 
the  students,  who  have  generally  preferred 
when  involved   in  disciplinary  action. 

Jane  Shull.  a  member  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
and    one   of   those    to   be    tried, '^ 

said   that  the  names  of  the  de-    themselves    it    was    not    SBR's 
fendants     had     already     been    I  responsibililv. 
made  public   by   the  note   from         The    deft'tulants 
Dean  Sgan  informing  each  one    it    clear    that    thev 


that  he  would 
fore  the  SBR. 
lained  a  list  of 
ants.     F'urlher. 


be   brought   be- 

The    note    con- 

all  the  defend- 

that     list     was 


posted  for  a  time  at  the  library 
and  the  dining  halls,  though 
an  SBR  injunction  forced  their 
removal.  Hoffman  held,  how- 
ever, that  the  twenty  people 
were  being  charged  collective- 
ly, and  that  informing  them  of 
their  co-defendants  did  not 
constitute  publicizing  their 
names.  If  they  wished  to  do  no 


Applause  and  Yawns 

Kozol  Lecture 


By  SUSAN   LANDRY 

Last  winter  at  Brandeis 
Langston  Hughes  read  to  us 
this  poem : 

Ballad  o/  the  Landlord 
Landlord,  landlord, 
My  roof  has  sprung  a  leak. 
Don't    you    'member    I    told 

you  about  it 
Way  last  week? 

Landlord,  landlord, 
These  steps  is  broken  doion. 
When  you  come  up  yourself 
It's  a  wonder  you  don't  jail 
doivn. 

Ten    bucks    you    say    I    owe 

you? 
Ten  bucks  you  say  is  due? 
Well,  that's  ten  bucks  more'n 
I'll  pay  you 
Till    you   fix    this    house    up 

new. 

What?  You  gonna  get  evic- 
tion orders? 

You  gonna  cut  off  my  heat? 

You  gonna  take  my  furniture 
and 

Throw  it  in  the  street? 


Um-huh!    You 

and  mighty. 
Talk    on    —    rill 

through. 
You  ain't   gonna    be 

say  a  word 
If  I  land  my  fist  on  you. 


talking    high 

you   get 

able   to 


By  STEPHANIF  CHFRRY 
and  LINDA   FFLDMAN 

Jonathan  Kozol  has  a  mar- 
velous memory.  But  perha[)s 
he  hopes  that  his  audiences  are 
not  blessed  with  this  facility. 
For  if  they  have  ever  read  his 
book  Death  at  an  Early  Age  or 
heard  him  before,  they  will  in- 
variably find  themselves  bored 
or  disappointed  in  The  Kozol 
Experience  revisited.  Last 
Thursday  night  was  no  excep- 
tion. Mr.  Kozol  once  a'»ain 
gave  a  dramatic  reading  of  the 
series  of  per.sonal  vignettes 
quoted  almost  directly  from 
his  book.  For  those  who  have 
never  heard  this  tale  previous- 
ly, there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
may  come  away  from  the  lec- 
ture more  aware  of  some  of  the 
shocking  conditions  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Schools.  They  may 
perhaps  be  quite  moved  and 
impressed  by  the  experiences 
of  this  young  white  Harvard 
graduate  during  his  year  of 
teaching  in  one  of  the  Roxbury 
ghetto  elementary  schools. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Police!  Police! 

Come  and  get  this  man! 

He's  trying  to  ruin  the  gov- 
ernment and  overturn  the 
land! 

Copper's  whistle! 
Patrol  bell! 
Arrest. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


have    made 
do   not    ob- 
ject  to  their  names  being  pui>- 
licized,    and    that    they    believe 
an   open   trial  would   l)e  in   the 
interest    of    tlu-mselves    and    of 
the  scliool,  Jane  ctJiitiiuicd.  The 
United     States     Const  ilu  tion 
grants    the    right    to    a    |)ublic 
trial  to  all  who  desire  one.  and 
as  the  SBR   Constitution   binds 
it    to   operate   under   principles 
of  American  Jurisprudence,  the 
Board     should     be     more    on- 
cerned     wilh     upholding     the 
spirit    of    these    broader    laws 
than    with    its    own    interpreta- 
tion of  procedural  instructions. 
Brent     Levin.son.     a     former 
Chief   Justice   of   SBR.    a:4reed 
that    the    ca.se    was    already    a 
camf)us-wide  issue,  and  to  pre- 
tend  that  a  closed   trial   would 
protect   the  defendants'   identi- 
ties would  make  it  a  farce.  He 
felt     that     opening     the     trial 
would  not  be  the  .same  as  pub- 
licizing   the    students'     names, 
though  it  would  allow  the  pub- 
lic access  to  that  information. 

There  are  now  plans  to 
gather  as  many  students  as 
possible  to  go  to  the  trial  at 
Mailman  and  demand  that  it 
be  made  public.  The  court  will 
liave  to  hear  any  motions  pre- 
sented. In  the  past,  a  tactic 
that  has  been  u.sed  to  make  a 
trial  public  was  to  claim  that 
a  group  of  people  were  de- 
fense attorneys  and  had  to  l>e 
admitted.  Tlu-  exact  motions  to 
be  presented  have  not  been 
decided  upon,  and  may  include 
one  to  have  the  cases  dismis- 
.sed  on  the  invalidity  of  the 
Administration    rules. 

If  anyone  requests  an  indi- 
vidual trial,  as  opposed  to  a 
collective  trial  with  the  whole 
group,  as  many  were  expected 
to  have  done,  all  precedents 
indicate  that  he  will  be  granted 
one.  Should  a  student  ask  for 
a  jury  trial,  the  proceedings 
will  have  to  be  delayed  for 
several  weeks  until  a  jury 
can  bo  selected.  This  would 
probably  mean  that  the  case 
will  be  put  off  until  next  .se- 
mester, when  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Student  Board  of 
Review  will  be  in  office. 


JONATHAN   KOZOL 


NOTHING   TO   SAY, 
BUT   IT'S  OKAY! 

•  ♦  * 

GOOD   MORNING 


The  next  issue  of  the  JUSTICE  will 
be   on   Feb.   6. 

Anyone  wishing  to  join  the  staff  is 
invited  to  come  down  to  the  office  in 
Moilnton  on  Feb.  4  between  12:30 
and    5  p.m. 
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Poge  Two 


THE      JUSTICE 


i«iiiHiry  9.  rtit 


In  Cold  Blood 


Aesthetic  Sin 


By   NICK   RABKIN 

In  a  notable  but  largely  mis- 
conceived     book,      The«ry     •f 
Film,   Siegfried    Kracauer   sug- 
gests that  Him  as  a  medium  is 
uniquely  suite<l  to  the  portrayal 
©f      apparently       spontaneous 
events     in     their    natural    sur- 
roundings.   His   point    is   essen- 
tially    thai     film     is    a     public 
medium,     not    a     private    one. 
That  is,  film  is  most  adapted  to 
picturing    what    actually    hap- 
pens, rather  than  presenting  an 
impression  of  what  happens  in 
the     manner     of     a      personal 
media   lil:e  painting  or   poetry. 
These    ideas    are     obviously 
©pen   to   criticism.    In    the   con- 
text  of   an    absolute    theory   of 
film    aesthetic    they    are    rela- 
tively   worthless.    Some   of   the 
greatest     tilms     are     largely 
"staged,"    hardly    spontaneous. 
Witness     much     of     Eisenstein, 
particularly  Ivan   the  Terrible. 
Also    many    fine    films    are    in- 
tensely personal,   idiosyncratic, 
private.    Witness  especially  the 
middle  period  existential   Olms 
of      Ingmar      Bergman.      Wild 
Strawberries,      The      Maf^ician, 
Through    a    Glass    Darkly,    and 
Winter  Light. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
clear  that  fine  movies  can  be 
made  which  do  not  conform  to 
Kracauer  J-  pr€*scriptions  it  is 
a  striking  fact  that  there  is  to- 
day a  tendency  toward  public 
as  opposed  to  private  or  idio- 
Fyncratic  styles  in  many 
diverse  mediums  and  fields. 
Pop  art  is  the  style  of  the  most 
serious  American 
Rauschenberg  and 
.MH'iology  Mills  is  out,  GofTman 
is  in.  Freud's  depth  psychology 
has  largely  been  replaced  by 
phenomenology  as  practiced  by 
l^aing.  et  al  And  Truman 
Capote  has  written  a  "novel" 
with  a  subject  so  public  that  it 
was  in  the  newspapers  years 
before  his  recapitulation  was 
published. 

In  movies  a  similar  tendency 
is  discernable.  Among  serious 
filmmakers  there  is  a  decided 
fascination  with  surface,  a  sort 
of  filmic  phenomenology.  Even 
the  latest  by  the  great  inter- 
preter, Bergman's  Persona,  of- 
fers no  answers  but  merely 
presents  significant  transaction. 
Clearly  at  the  fore  of  this  style 
is  Godard  whose  motto  seems 
to  be  "truth  twenty-four  times 
a  second."  Films  of  this  type 
may  be  replete  with  sophis- 
ticated psychological  or  socio- 
logical implications  but  these 
are  visible,  public  meanings, 
made  clear  by  the  surface  por- 
trayed and  not  by  psychological 
forays  into  individual  histories 
or  dream  or  hallucination 
sequences. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  ten- 
dency are  ob.^cure;  perhaps 
they  can  hv  found  in  the  back 
pages  of  Mcl.uhan.  But  even 
if  TV.  didn't  turn  us  on  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  of  environ- 
ment. John  Ca«e  says  listen 
to  sounds;  a  flushing  toilet  is 
music.  Every  mundane  thing 
becomes   potential    art. 

So     now     along     comes     the 


artists    like 
Rivers.    In 


movie  version  of  Truman  Ca- 
pote's   public,    ]■    Cold    Blood. 

it  looks  like  the  perfect  setup 
for  the  great  modern  movie. 
The  subject  is  public  (a  real 
life  multiple  murder  in  Kan- 
sas) and  the  lead  roles  are  the 
sort  of  seedy  characters  who 
can  make  some  very  relevant 
truths  about  American  society 
self-evident.  But  though  the 
film  makes  some  very  good 
use  of  llitchcockian  suspense  it 
tails  aesthetically  because  it 
tries  to  get  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  at  this  time  in  history 
getting  beneath  the  surface  is 
an  aesthetic  sin,  a  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  style  and  needs  of 
the  times. 

And  thus,  despite  the  tech- 
nical facility  of  In  Cold  Blood, 
it  loses  much  impact  by  becom- 
ing a  private  film.  It 
examines  the  motives  of  at 
least  one  of  the  murderers. 
Through  fantasy  cuts  (his 
father's  face  on  other  bodies) 
we  see  the  startling  truth  that 
Perry  both  loved  and  hated  his 
father  And  so  he  killed.  Such 
flabby,  facile  psyctiologizing 
leaves  even  a  modestly  sophis- 
ticated audience  cold. 

Perry's  motivation  was  best 
handled  in  one  excellent  scene 
in  which  he  talks  to  a  reverend 
while  awaiting  his  execution. 
As  shadows  from  raindrops  on 
his  cell  window  melt  his  face 
he  simply,  honestly,  publicly 
says,  "I  hated  him.  1  hated  him 
and  I  loved  him."  Here  Perry's 
emotive  declaration  and  ex- 
pression and  the  magnificent 
image  of  the  rain  combine  to 
deliver  a  moving  unhackneyed 
message.  But  for  a  director  to 
unequivocally  delineate,  as  is 
done  in  most  scenes,  Perry's 
motivation  far  oversteps  rea- 
sonable bounds  for  a  film  in 
the  nineteen  sixties.  Such  re- 
ductionistic  depth  psychology 
was  fine  for  films  made  twenty 
years  ago  (witness  Hitchcock's 
opus)  because  people  then 
were  first  becoming  aware  that 
actions  were  motivated.  Today 
depth  is  taken  for  granted.  Art 
must  now  make  us  conscious 
of  the  surface  of  events.  Be- 
cause In  Cold  Blood  fails  to  do 
this  it  fails  as  a  modern  movie. 


Part  II 


Letter  from  New  Mexico 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  a 
continuation  of  an  article,  be- 
gun in  the  last  isstie,  excerpted 
jrom  a  letter  hy  a  Brandeis 
graduate  now  living  in  a  "hip- 
pie" farming  community  in 
New  Mexico.  Since  the  puhli- 
cation  of  the  first  installment, 
1  have  been  beseiged  by  re- 
quests by  U'ould-be  Braiideis 
drop-outs,  asking  where  Pen- 
712/ 's  community  can  be  found 
and  how  one  can  join  it.  Some 
relevant  information  in  this 
regard  will  be  found  in  the 
present  installment,  but  in  ad- 
dition 1  would  like  to  point  out 
that  1)  the  community  is  not  a 
summer  vacation  "joy  through 
work"  resort,  and  2)  there  are 
closely  better  ways  of  beginning  your 
career  as  a  drop-out  than  by 
playing  fellow  the  leader. 
There  are  many  communities 
scattered  through  the  West  and 
South-west.  FiJid  your  own  or, 
better  yet.  found  one.  —  M.R. 

Another  large  category  of 
people  here  is  visitors,  and 
their  status  has  changed  radi- 
cally in  the  past  month  or  so. 
Before,  visitors  were  an  "in- 
trusion on  the  family  circle." 
They  came  and  ate  our  food, 
disrupted  the  work,  and  were 
a  general  nuisance.  A  gate  was 
built  on  the  approach  road;  re- 
porters were  regularly  chased 
out.  But  most  of  the  visitors 
were  someone's  friends,  so 
nothing  could  be  done.  Some- 
times they  outnumbered  the 
resident  population.  Everyone 
became  very  paranoid  about 
it;  hostility  to  visitors  ran  high 
(especially  to  visitors  in  the 
abstract,  rather  than  to  any 
particular  person.)  The  "fam- 
ily" felt  its  Integrity  being  vio- 
lated. The  ritual  of  joining 
hards  in  a  circle  before  din- 
ner often  revealed  that  They 
had  Us  outnumbered.  And  of 
course,  anyone  w'.io  came  as  a 
visitor  and  then  didn't  leave 
became  a  Problem. 

When  we  came  in  the  pro- 
cedure was  to  call  a  meeting 
of  all  present  residents  and 
reach  a  consensus.  The  meeting 


Dow  Sit-In  Pledge 

On  Dec.  6,  while  we  were  sitting-in  inside  Gryzmish,  we 
pledged  that  if  anyone  were  punished  we  would  take  appro- 
priate action,  together  to  defend  them.  Students  are  now  being 
prosecuted  for  sitting-in  in  violation  of  a  university  rule.  We 
reaffirm  our  intention  to  stand  by  our  pledge  and  fight  punish- 
ment. We  believe  that  what  we  did  on  Dec.  6,  was  right,  that 
the  rule  we  violated  is  wrong,  and  that  therefore,  no  one 
should  bt^  punished. 


Harold  Alderman.  Robert  Al- 
ter. Deborah  Anker,  Barbara 
Appell,  William  Arsenio,  David 
Auerbach,  Paul  Axel.  Larry 
Bakst.  Jim  BalanofT.  Tony  Bale, 
Fran  F.  Barker.  Joel  Bertin, 
Micah  Bertin.  Sid  Blumenthal, 
David  John  Boros,  Barbara 
Brandt,  Sally  Broff,  Jane 
B  u  d  o  w  s  k  y,  Mark  Burnett, 
Laura  Chosen.  Downing  Cless, 
Nancy   Cornblath,   Daniel    Cos- 
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trell,  Linda  Deaktor,  Joseph 
Demura,  Susan  Diamondstone, 
Susan  Diekler,  Tamar  Diesen- 
druck,  Esti  Dunow,  Ann  Ehr- 
manr>.  Lynne  Eisenberg,  David 
Epslein.  Howard  Ermine.  Jo- 
seph Eudovich,  Daniel  FalkofT, 
Lenore  Feigenbaum. 

Paul  Fenster,  Claudia  Fine, 
Richard  Fine,  Fred  Finkel.  Jon 
Fitch.  Jeffrey  Fookson.  Mark  A. 
Fowler,  Vivian  Frankenthal, 
Susan  Garner.  Banning  Garrett, 
Karen  Garrett,  Toby  Garten, 
Kancy  G  1  a  u  b  i  n  g  e  r  Myra 
Glazer.  Andrea  Goodzeit,  Pat 
Gordon,  Roger  Gottlieb,  Vir- 
ginia Gredner,  Joseph  Gross, 
Terry  Grossman,  Richard 
Gurbst.  Milton  Harris,  Miriam 
Hellman.  Jane  Hillebeitel, 
David  Housman,  Robin  Hur, 
Donna  Huse.  Ian  Hurley,  Paul 
Hymowitz,  Debbie  Israel.  Phil- 
lip Jacob,  Charles  Jacobs, 
Susan  Jacoby,  Conrad  Johnson, 
Michael  JosefTer,  David  Kan- 
nerstein. 

Judy  Kaplan,  Maryellen  Kel- 
ly. Don  Krohn.  Howard  Kros- 
nick,  Ronald  Krouk,  Brenda 
Kuchinsky,  Joel  Kugelmass, 
Nelson  Lande,  Karen  I^nnds- 
man,  Ellen  Laviana,  Albert 
Leisinger.  Sara  Ann  Levinsky, 
Rennie  Lichtman,  Eleanor 
Linn.  John  Little,  Barbara 
Mandelkorn,  Morton  Marshack, 
Catha  Maslow.  Nina  Mayer, 
R(>b  Mayer,  Larry  Miller,  Ken 
Mirsky.  Charles  Novogrodsky, 
Myra  Novogrodsky,  Dan  Pekar- 
sky.  Dan  Perlman,  Gary  Prince, 
Nila  Ratner,  Victor  Rosan^ky, 
Dan  RoFcn  Linda  Rosenberg, 
Stuart  Rosenblum,  Bob  Rosen- 
pord,  Mimi  Rosenthal.  Steve 
Rosenthnl.   Richard   Sacks. 

Elylen   Schauber,   Sara    Ann 


which  decided  to  let  us  in  also 
decided  (for  about  the  third 
time)  that  membership  was 
henceforth  closed.  After  that 
meeting  a  single  man  came 
here  as  a  visitor,  stayed  for  a 
month,  and  then  announced 
that  he  wanted  to  remain  per- 
manently. Several  people  dis- 
liked him.  and  at  the  meeting 
called  to  decide  on  his  case  it 
was  decided  to  stand  by  the 
previous  decision:  membership 
was  closed.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, at  least  two  people  have 
come  as  visitors  and  just 
"evolved"  into  residents,  with- 
out any  meetings.  In  both 
cases  they  were  universally 
liked,  of  course.  Another  route 
through  which  new  blood  has 
come  into  the  community  is  the 
"rule"  that  single  people  can 
bring  in  anyone  they  choose  of 
the  opposite  sex  to  live  with. 
In  one  case  a  person  came  in 
via  that  route,  broke  up  with 
the  girl  he  was  living  with,  and 
since  then  has  brought  in  an- 
other girl.  The  first  girl  is  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  her  old 
bovfriend. 

The  attitude  toward  visitors 
is  now  much  more  relaxed, 
mainly  for  tv.'o  reasons:  1) 
there  are  fewer  of  them  and 
2)  we  need  their  work. 

The  beliefs  and  ideas  of  peo- 
ple here  are  hard  to  describe 
because  they  just  aren't  talked 
about  very  much.  Thl  fact  it- 
self reflects  a  central  aspect  of 
the  belief  system.  The  p'ace  is 
more  or  less  strongly  anti-in- 
tellectual, and  any  "theories" 
or  even  attempts  at  planning 
are  suspect.  The  positive  ex- 
pression of  this  sentiment  is  the 
belief  that  "whatever  happens 
is  right." 

Formal  academic  knowledge 
is  categorically  rejected  as  non- 
sense, but  the  need  remains  for 
some  system  of  understanding 
and  controlling  the  world. 
Forced  to  look  outside  the 
realm  of  "established'  knowl- 
edge, most  p  '  >ple  have  turned 
to  the  past,  most  specifically  to 
the  American  Indian  tribes 
which  lived  in  this  area,  but 
also  to  astrology,  macrobiotic 
diets,  or  anything  else  that 
comes  to  hand. 

Emulation  of  the  Indians  in- 
volves a  desire  to  live  with  the 
land  (at  which  the  Indians  are 
supposed  to  have  been  expert) 
—  a  desire  which  afTects  house 
construction,  Tarming,  religion, 
and  practically  everything  else. 
You  build  houses  out  of  what  is 
here  —  adobe.  You  farm  or- 
ganic; lly  —  no  chemicals.  You 
eat  what  grows  here  —  beans. 
The  most  real  knowledge  is 
"spiritual,"  that  which  "gets 
your  head  straight."  For  prac- 
tical knowledge  the  authority 
is  most  often  "how  the  Indians 
did  it"  or  "how  the  local  peo- 
ple do  it."  An  attempt  is  made 
to  reject  any  items  which  are 
not  regionally  produced  or 
which  cannot  be  seen  as  part 
of  a  regionally  self-sufficient 
culture.  In  application  this  be- 
comes a  rejection  of  anything 
"modern"  or  "chemical"  and 
a  glorificatioji  of  more  primi- 
tive and  inefficient  ways  of  do- 
ing things  which  could  other- 
wise be  done  quite  easily.  For 
example,  wood  stoves  were 
chosen  over  gas  or  electrically 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  obtain  wood  over  twenty 
rniles  away,  in  country  that 
simply  tears  our  trucks  to 
pieces.  Trucks  and  tractors 
seem  to  be  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  partly  bi<ause  we 


—  Bob  Penny 

could     not     make 


Schechter,  Mark  Schenker, 
Ferdi.ia»^d  Schoeman,  Ericr 
Schoenberg,  Ellen  Schwartz, 
Alan  Segal,  Jeremy  Shapiro, 
Nancy  Shaw,  Randy  Sherman, 
Dr.  Michael  Shub.  Jane  ShuU, 
Bob  Shuman,  Julie  Silberman. 
Rob  Singer.  Rodger  Sless,  Fran- 
cie  Sparks.  Jill  Spiegel,  Karl 
Springer,  Alice  Stewart,  Sandra 
Sweigman.  Phillip  Tankel, 
Gaye  Tuchman,  Richard  Vir- 
donne.  Steve  Volk,  Dr.  Phil 
Wagreich,  Michael  Weisberg, 
Bob  Wei.ser,  Steve  Weiss, 
George  White.  Norma  Winer' 
Ellen  Winner.  Deborah  Win- 
slow.  Jane  Yok«'lI.  Wan^r  Zim- 
nicruian,  Phyllis  Lcwin. 


it  without 
them,  and  partly  because  near- 
ly every  man  here  is  a  machine 
freak  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
keep  all  machines  out  of  the 
house.  No  contradiction  set»ms 
to  be  noticed  in  the  fact  that 
we  will  have  a  well-equipped 
machine  shop,  all  the  power 
tools  we  need,  adequate  facili- 
ties for  almost  any  vehicle  re- 
pair, respectible  welding  facili- 
ties, etc.  All  that  is  partitioned 
off  in  the  shops,  out  of  sight. 
The  house,  and  hence  the  life» 
is  supposed  to  be  "free"  from 
all  of  that. 

In  practice,  we  get  the  ma- 
chines we  need.  But  in  matters 
not  directly  related  to  eco- 
nomic survival  there  is  a 
search  for  past  models  which 
will  serve  as  alternatives  to  the 
Great  American  Marsbmallow. 
These  alternatives  are  usually 
fragmentary,  p  o  o  r  1  y  under- 
stood, unrelated  to  each  other, 
and  have  in  common,  at  most, 
the  aim  of  maximizing  dis- 
comfort and  infficiency.  The 
group,  OFily  four  months  old, 
has  not  had  time  to  work  out 
new  alternatives  to  the  marsh- 
mallow,  so  old  ones  are  being 
used  in  the  interim.  Mav  the 
interim  please  be  short!  Hope- 
fully, this  random  motion  will 
at  least  provide  ideas  and  ex- 
perience 

The  passing  waves  of  ideas 
pass  almost  at  random,  since 
there  are  no  clear  criteria  of 
judgmen.  (other  than  the  neg- 
ative one  of  "is  it  not  middle 
class")  which  would  enable  se- 
lection and,  ultimately,  syn- 
thesis. Explicit  criteria  of 
judgment  are  themselves  sus- 
pect, since  any  standards  would 
brutally  expose  this  melange 
of  contradictory  nonsense  and 
would  make  indefensible  a 
categorical  rejection  of  every- 
thing outside.  According  to 
what  little  there  is  of  an  offi- 
cial ideology,  we  are  "not 
against  anybody"  but  instead 
are  simply  h.^re  to  'build  a 
home"  in  which  we  can  live 
"our  way."  And  in  fact  there 
is  a  qualitatively  different  s':"le 
of  life  here  —  different  from 
that  of  our  neighbors  and  from 
St.  Louis.  It  has  not  yet  come 
into  its  own.  and  for  obvious 
rea.«?ons:  there  has  not  been 
time,  and  during  this  time  the 
pressure  of  work  has  te^n 
overwhelming.  Much  of  the 
present  intellectual  atmosphere 
is  explained  by  this  pressure, 
and  by  the  .leed  to  combat 
tendencies  which  would  dis- 
solve the  group. 

Categorical  rejection  of  the 
entire  outside  culture  leaves 
the  group  no  resources.  Yet 
since  its  or.ly  basis  for  exist- 
ing is  this  rejection  it  must,  in 
order  to  retain  its  own  integ- 
rity, fulfill  all  needs  out  of  it- 
self —  i.e.,  out  of  no  resources. 
Unlike  the  Marxist  mode!,  in 
which  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nology is  retained  and  then  fur- 
ther develope*"'  under  >*  new  so- 
cial or."anization,  this  gr€)up 
rejects  both  the  obsolete  or- 
organization  and  its  technology 

—  for  very  good  reason :  thty 
have  no  choice  since  thry  have 
no  access  to  the  teclmology. 
This  lack  is  transformed  into  a 
virtue  (an  understandable,  i£ 
unfortunate,  defense)  and  an 
obsolete  technology  is  glorified 

—  and  with  it.  a  bastard  inter- 
pretation of  the  social  organi- 
zation which  went  with  the  ob- 
solete technology. 

But  the  attempt  to  fulfill  all 
the  needs  out  of  no  resources 
leads  to  problems.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  make  up  the 
deficit,  to  fill  the  nothingness, 
by  wholesale  and  random  in- 
corporation of  anything  which 
is  other  than  that  which  is  be- 
ing rejected  —  hence  the  In- 
dian model.  This  project  leads 
to  absurdities,  however,  as 
when  "western  medicine"  is  re- 
jected by  a  few  during  the 
hepatitis  epidemic.  The  sub- 
stitutes included  such  things  as 
a  local  Indian  medicine  man, 
mabrobiotics,  or  simply  ignor- 
ing the  illness.  Those  people 
arc  quite  sick  now. 
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Down  Came  the  Rain 


Bob  SchuFiTon 


And  television  caused  chromosome  breakage  (from  this  we  are 
mutated)  .  .  . 

Our  fathers  created  cosmologies  of  innocence,  falsely  believing 
themselves  to  be  guilty;  from  this  guilt  the  spyder's  web  con- 
structed. 

And  each  thread  was  past  or  future,  entangling  our  fathers:  for 
Camis  was  of  us 

"Real  generosity  toward  the  future  lies  in  giving  all  to  the 
present" 

Then,  the  web  began  to  break  — 

fast  the  spyder  fell 

and  rang  th*»  bell  three  times 

IT  IS  THE  NEW   AMERICAN  CIRCUS 
(we  know  we  are  not  guilty,  set  free  by  McClure ) 
But  soon  dark  clouds  —  a  rein  of  terror 
And  the  spyder  with  cobwebs  between  his  legs  said 

t  want  all 

i  want  all  in  my  web 

t   can*  all  in  my  web  of  understanding  in  my  corner 

i  want  all  in  my  web  of  understanding  in  my  corner 

of  my  dark  room 
And  the  peepill  in  communications  agreed: 

the  meatier  is  the  message 

tlie  better  the  spyder  can  grip  it 
And  they  found  a  spokesman  who  wanted   flowers  in  his  here 
and  he  was  digging  the  sunshine  and  pulling  down  his  genes  in 
violation  of  the  penal  code  and  they  asked 

who  are  you? 
And  he.  in  good  mendel  health  and  knowing  full  well  his  body. 

said 

And  they  smiled  at  the  label  and  took  it  to  the  spyder 

i'm  just  a  hip  p>ea 
stuck  i*  in  his  net. 

But  the  dirge  of  man  was  interrupted  by  the  singing  of  children. 
And  the  spyder  was  furious  and  said 

y-'hat  lives  we  kill  in  asia  land 

then  let  us  kill  sgt.  pepper's  band 
And  the  profits  of  doom  knew  their  business  and  in  no  Time  at 
all  Newsweek  said 

trouble  in  hippieland 
(forgetting  the  trouble  in  straightland  ) 
and   analytical   ones    labeled    and    defined    in     eague    with    the 
dogMa  barker  who  cried 

die  sect! 
And  the  pea  was  on  the  table  when  he  gave  up  the  ghost  and 
he  cried  for  tho.se  who 

took  until  some  were  reluctant  to  give, 

counted  micrograms  and  had  a  scoreboard  for  a  tongue. 

killed  their  fathers,  believing  so  neone  must  suffer  for 

their  fear  of  freedom,  mc  and  you  and  others 
But   the   spirit   was   freed   from   the   nameable   body.    And 
spyder   was   furious   and   again   demanded    the    facts.    And 
peepill  went  out  and  found  a  spokesman  who  said 

i'm  free,  man 

and  they  said 

groovy  —  freebies  and  freemen 
And  people  finally  knew  it  was  dangerous  to  be  uniformed  when 
the  spyder    is   a    weaver.     And   the   children   danced    and   their 
soig  got  louder  and  their  lips,  they  knew  were  not  for  speakmg. 
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Against:  Chcn^ftFekliiiaii 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

Admitting  that  he  has  no  an- 
swers to  the  problems  that  he 
encountered,  Kozol  merely 
hopes  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public  by  "telling  it  how  it 
is."  And  how  it  is,  according 
to  Kozol,  is  pretty  grim.  Dirty 
halls  and  broken  windows 
adorn  the  century  old  school 
buildings,  overcrowded  condi- 
tions force  several  classes  to 
meet  in  one  noisy  auditorium, 
racist  teachers  demand  respect 
from  the  very  children  whom 
they  refer  to  as  niggers  behind 
their  backs,  and  any  teacher 
such  as  Kozol,  who  tries  to 
reform  the  system,  faces  dis- 
missal. 

After  this  dramatic  and  sen- 
sitive account  of  the  existing 
conditions  in  Boston's  Public 
Schools.  Kozol  launched  into 
a  twenty  minute  speech  relat- 
ing to  his  personal  reactions 
to  both  the  praise  and  criticism 
that  his  book  has  received.  Ex- 
pressing great  pleasure  that 
such  important  men  as  Robert 
Coles  were  asked  to  review 
his  book  (for  the  New  York 
Times),  he  then  expressed  his 
great  disappointment  that  such 
influential  liberals  as  Theodore 
Sizer,  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Education,  have  at- 
tacked his  book.  His  personal 
delight  in  being  reviewed  in 
The  New  York  Times  seemed 
somewhat  pompous  and  inap- 
propriate to  the  more  impor- 
tant i.ssue  at  hand. 

After  til  is  uncalled  for  di- 
gression in  the  life  and  loves 
of  Jonathan  Kozol.  the  atidi- 
ence  was  invited  to  ask  ques- 
tions Jacob  Cohen,  director  of 
the  Brandeis  Upward  Bound 
Program,  posed  a  penetrating 
question,  attempting  to  deal 
for  the  first  time  that  evening 
with  some  of  the  issues  that 
were  only  implied  but  never 
formulated  by  Kozol.  Cohen 
seemt^  to  be  asking  that  Kozol 
transcend  his  individual  expe- 
riences and  to  state  his  views 
concerning  such  issues  as 
racism  and  integration  versus 
separatism.  Though  no  attack 
was  implied  in  the  question, 
Kozol's  answer  was  defensive 
rather  than  substantive.  This 
recurrent  super-sensitivity  on 
the  part  of  Kozol  limited  any 
major  exploration  of  the  signi- 
ficant concepts  underlying  the 
content   of  his  speech. 


The  Episfemology  of  Egg  Solod 


Cosmos  and  Bowling 


Henry  Sussmon 


The  collectivity  for  whom 
mytii  leads  to  spiritual  expan- 
sion and  a  complete  unifica- 
tion of  the  individual  with  the 
cosmos,  is  dead.  And,  "after 
the  fir.st  death,  there  is  no 
otl.er." 

Myth  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
political.  technological.  and 
economic  structures  organizing 
the  societies  which  produce 
them.  American  culture  has 
manufactured  its  own  p.^^eudo- 
myths — psychiatrists,  the  U.S. 
army,  soap-operas,  big-breasted 
women — all  of  which  perpetu- 
ate a  dull  and  deluded,  but 
nevertheless  omnipresent,  col- 
lective consciousnesf .  That 
these  myths  fail  to  create  a 
level  of  spirituality  higher  and 
more  cosmic  than  the  social 
structure  which  spawned  them 
is  oainfully  evident,  in  our 
comic  books,  movies,  and  TV. 
shows.  Acceptance  of  this  col- 
lective identity  is  all  too  hor- 
rifying to  those  who  suffer  its 
spiritual  barrenness. 

Yet  even  the  dissatisfied  in- 
dividual depends  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  some  collectivity  to 
recognize  his  identity  through 
its  reactions  to  him.  As  part  of 
a  v;orld  which  outlives  the  sig- 
nificance of  its  myths,  he  is 
caught  between  two  equally 
untenable  alternatives:  he  must 
submerge  himself  in  a  stifling 
collectivity,  or  he  must  suffer 
rootlessness  and  solitude. 

Living  in  the  obscure,  peri- 
pheral pale  of  intellectual  set- 
tlement, we  respond  to  this  di- 
lemma by  choosing  a  middle 
course.  We  return  to  the  semi- 
mythical  and  limited  cf>llec- 
tivity  of  the  bowling  team. 
Although  we  cannot  claim  to 
derive  our  si^^nilicance  iroin  a 


massive,  unified  society,  we  are 
secure  in  the  fraternity  of  the 
"team."  Only  the  blind  or  the 
in.^^ensitive  will  not  respond  to 
the  color  combinations  of  our 
bowling  shirts  or  the  callig- 
raphy on  our  backs,  and  as  long 
as  our  activities  do  not  threat- 
en the  smooth  functioning  of 
the  great  societal  order  around 
us.  we  will  not  be  crushed. 

Our  numbers  may  be  small, 
but  the  warmth  of  our  a.<^-socia- 
tion  fills  us.  On  the  street,  we 
can  recognize  our  comrades 
wearing  team  insignias  sewn 
on  their  sleeves,  or  carrying 
their  monogrammiMi  bowling 
ball  bags.  When  we  have  left 
the  group-crystallizing  bowling 
allev  behind  us.  we  c;»n  return 
to  one  of  our  comrade's  houses 
.'.nd  perform  cultie  rituals  in 
the  basement,  with  candles 
puncturing  the  darkness,  and 
gether.  its  mt  mbers  individnal- 
around  the  doors  to  stifle  any 
evidence  of  our  presence. 

When  the  team  is  not  'o- 
getther.  its  members  individual- 
ly explore  mythologies  of  the 
past  in  .searcch  of  ncA?  ideas 
for  ritual.  Jewish  Neo-  PI  at  on - 
ism  Olympus,  the  East,  are  all 
available  .  As  long  as  our  cult 
is  in  no  danger  of  becoming  a 
driving  force  of  society,  we 
need  n«>t  fear  the  implications 
of  absolute  thought. 

Every  now  and  then,  when 
the  benvling  alley  loses  its  mys- 
tery and  the  gi.me  J)ee()mes  un- 
bearablv  boring,  the  stagna- 
tion (»f  our  existence  .«;hows 
through  But  there  are  always 
nrw  entertainments,  new  pas- 
timt*^  We  need  not  feel  dissat- 
ic'Wd  long.  And  besidr.s.  the 
wave  ol  Uif  future  in  rising  al 


our  feet.  We  calculate  its  force 
and  e'l'ect. 

The  wave  of  the  future.  A 
Nazi  state,  or  an  infinite  set  of 
unrelated  integers?  Will  the 
"teams'"  we  have  established 
expand  or  be  purged?  Perhaps 
they  vj\\\  continue  and  our  gift 
to  mankind  will  be  a  legacy  of 
boredom. 


BULLETIN 


Sportfons?  Thirstinp  for  some  reel 
excitement  ot  Bronrfeis?  Hove  the 
vorsity  hoopsters  ond  the  chcerleoders 
got  you  down?  Don't  dcspoir  —  the 
ELECTRIC  SOCKET.  C  Leoguc  BosWet- 
boll's  hottest  new  fronchis«,  invites 
you  to  o  spine-tinginf  evening  of 
court  oction  in  three  weeks.  Fea- 
tured ore  tt»c  Air-roid  drill  ploy,  the 
Triple  Reverse  ond  the  Stotue  of 
Liberty  Fost  Breok,  plus  outitonding 
storters. 


Jonathan     Kozel    has    been 

thrust  into  a  position  of  leader- 
ship and  authority  by  mass 
media  as  well  as  by  the  white 
liberal  community.  He  openly 
confesses  his  inadequacy  for 
this  role.  He  admits  that  his 
experience  as  a  teacher  is 
limited  and  that  he  cannot  as 
yet  offer  any  constructive  so- 
lutions to  the  plight  of  the 
«*hetto  schools.  Judging  from 
iiis  performance  last  Thursday 
night,  we  doubt  that  Jonathan 
Kozol  will  ever  do  more  than 
tour  the  country  recreating 
his  nightmare  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

While  Kozol's  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  almost  unbelievably 
archaic  Boston  school  system 
has  served  to  shake  and  shock 
the  public,  it  stops  there.  The 
Brandeis  audience  demanded 
less  outrage  and  more  analysis. 
Unfortunately,  their  demands 
evoked  only  more  outrage. 

For:  Sue  Landry 

(Continticd  from  Front  Page) 

Precinct  station. 

Iron  cell. 

Headlines  in  press: 

MAN  THREATENS  LAND- 
LORD 

TENANT  HELD  NO  BAIL 

JUDGE  GIVES  NEGRO  90 
DAYS  IN   COVNTY  JAIL 

This  winter,  last  Thursday 
night,  a  young  man  read  to  us 
the  same  poem;  he  has  read  \\ 
before.  In  fact,  two  years  ago 
he  read  "BuUod  of  the  Loud- 
lord"  in  a  Boston  Public  School, 
and  it  was  a  pertinent  and 
thought-provoking  choice  for 
his  class,  children  of  the  Rox- 
bury  ghetto.  He  w  .  s  firert 
shortly  after  this  for  reading 
material  not  approved  in  the 
course  of  study  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 

Jonathan  Kozol  is  a  young 
and  ardently  appealing  man. 
deeply  involved  with  the  edu- 
cational disabilities  of  the  City 
of  Boston.  During  the  lecture, 
sponsored  by  the  Newman 
Club,  in  Olin-Sang  on  Jan.  4th. 
he  elucidated  many  of  the 
problems  covered  in  his  recent 
and  controversial  book.  Death 
at  an  Early  Age.  He  told  of  the 
corporal  punishment  utilized 
by  unpt^rceptive  teachers,  the 
rattan  stick  that  bad  struck  so 
repeatedly  and  thoughtlessly 
the  palms  of  .seriously  dis- 
turbed pupils.  He  told  of  his 
student  Stephen,  who  was  one 
of  thesp  deeply  perplexed  chil- 
dren, bu'  who  had  found  an 
outlet  in  art,  drawing  inven- 
tive cartoon  creatures.  And  he 
told  how  a  reaching  mind  was 
permanently  damaged  when 
these  drawings  were  continual- 
ly destroyed,  ripped  up  by  a 
teacher  who  pronounced  bis 
offerings  "garbage  and  junk."' 

It  is  a  courageous  per.son 
who  will  oppose  a  system  that 
is  backed  by  ignorance,  apathy, 
and  perhaps  the  most  insur- 
mountable block  of  Boston 
politics.  Since  his  dismis.sal 
from  the  Boston  Scliools.  K<»zol 
has  continued  his  fight  against 
the  incredibly  inadequate  edu- 
cational conditions,  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  New  School 
in  Poxbury.  The  New  School 
is  an  attempt  to  lielp  the  ghetto 
children  by  predominantly  Ne- 
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gro   leaders   and   parents    who 

are  fed  up  with  the  complac- 
ency and  denial  of  racial  im> 
balance  by  such  people  as 
Thomas  Eisenstadt  and  Louise 
Day  Hicks.  The  irony  of  the 
success  of  this  rebellious  en- 
deavor has  been  the  attempted 
enrollment  of  white  children 
by  their  cultured,  Beacon  Hill 
parents.  Kozol's  discussion  of 
the  New  School  and  the  favor- 
able reaction  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity toward  this  determina- 
tion of  the  Roxbury  parents 
caused  some  in  the  audience  to 
question  Kozol's  stand  on  in- 
tegration. During  the  diseu.s- 
sion  period  following  his  lec- 
ture, Kozol  was  attacked  with 
insinuations  of  Black  National- 
ism and  criticized  for  his  views 
on  busing.  He  denied  being  a 
segregationist,  but  said  that 
whatever  could  be  done  for 
the  Roxbury  school  children, 
whether  it  seemed  Black  Na- 
tionalist or  not,  must  be  done. 
Obviously  real  integration  is 
not  going  to  take  place  today 
or  in  the  near  future,  but 
something  had  to  happen  for 
today's  group  of  fourth  and 
fifth  graders.  He  agreed  with 
and  thoroughly  endorsed  the 
METCO  busii.g  arrangement, 
transporting  children  to  the 
suburb  schools  where  they 
might    enjoy    a     freer     climate 

and  a  more  meaningful  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Some  people  say  that  Jona- 
than Kozol  is  just  a  foolish  and 
naive  young  man  out  to  change 
the  world.  The.se  same  experi- 
enced educators  and  teachers 
also  tell  him  that  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  Negros  that 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  can 
change  —  it  is  a  problem  of 
their  housing,  their  homelife, 
their  heritage.  Bostonians  are 
noted  for  their  tenacity  in  re- 
taining outdated  methods  and 
their  tight  grip  on  life  as  it 
used  to  be.  We  can  only  hope 
that  this  bright  and  honest 
young  man  can  open  their 
minds  before  they  have  irre- 
rievably  pa.ssed  their  'inno- 
cent' bigotry  along  to  their 
children. 
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The  book 
that  sent 
Debray  to 
prison 

REVOLUTION  IN 
THE  REVOLUTION? 

By  REGIS  DEBRAY 
"IndfSpensable  reading." 

—  Times  Literary 
Supplemer)t  (London) 

"Icily  brilliant." 

—  Le  Nouvel 
Observateur  (Paris) 

954.  noM  8t  your  bookstore 
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From  the  Bullpen 


Home 


Rick  Horowitz 


Hoopsters  Tripped  By  Mainej  Bowdoin; 
Matnien  Sweep  Quadrangular^  Now  4-2 


'See   Ameriea    First' 


IS 


a   noble   sentiment,    hut    it    seems 


that  tlie  Brandeis  basketball  team  would  far  prefer  to  spend 
the  winter  within  the  cozy  confines  ol  Shapiro  Athletic  Center. 
The  Judges  spent  the  better  part  of  two  days  trekking  through 
the  wilds  of  Maine,  and  returned  from  the  lost  weekend  with 
two  more  losses  added  to  an  already  scarred  record. 

The  Judges  had  already  spent  their  pre-Christmas  in 
New  York  City,  shopping  for  a  pair  of  wins.  Brooklyn  College 
and  Yeshiva  were  of  another  mind,  however,  and  shocked 
everybody  (their  own  fans  as  well)  with  74-68  and  81-72  wins, 
respectively. 

A  group  of  us  had  driven  in  from  Brandeis  that  evening, 
making  one  22-second  stopover  at  my  house  to  drop  ofl  the 
luggage  (kiss  for  mother;  notliing  for  sister  —  she's  got  the 
flu.)  Then  to  the  game. 

Tlie  Brooklyn  team  sported,  if  that  is  the  proper  word,  a 
Starting  backcourt  averaging  5'  4",  and  a  forecourt  not  much 
taller.  The  Judge.s  never  had  much  of  an  opportunity  to  exploit 
the  advantage  though,  opening  with  a  rush  of  five  turnovers 
and  four  personals  in  the  first  lour  minutes  of  play.  Tlie  Judges 
were  behind,  38-35.  at  the  half,  and  trailed  until  thirteen 
minutes  were  left  in  the  game,  when  a  quick  spurt  paced  by 
Bob  Nayer  and  Torn  August  put  the  team  ahead,  45-44.  The 
rally  gave  the  fans  a  welcome  respite  from  the  carping  of  tlie 
Brooklyn  announcer  (or  Brooklyn  announcer,  for  those  of  you 
who  have  ever  been  there).  The  kid  was  noticeably  passive 
during  those  few  wonderful  seconds  when  Brandeis  captured 
the  lead. 

Unfortunately,  the  Judges  turned  passive  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  their  next  seven  trips  downcourt,  managed  to  get  oft 
a  total  of  one  (1)  shot.  Don't  ask. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kingsmen  got  their  share  of  buckets  (four 
or  five  cracks  at  a  time  will  do  that),  and  were  ahead  by 
twelve  with  less  than  three  minutes  to  go. 

Sometime  in  the  not-too-distant  future,  the  Judges  are 
going  to  win  a  basketball  game  on  an  oft^-night  with  one  mighty 
spurt  in  the  last  two  or  three  minutes.  Brooklyn  was  not  the 
game.  They  tried,  to  be  sure;  I  mean,  how  would  you  like  to  be 
Bob  Nayer  or  Stevie  Katzman  and  have  to  walk  around  Brook- 
lyn for  the  two  weeks  of  vacation  knowing  you  had  lost  to 
them? 

In  any  event,  a  whole  lot  of  yelling,  and  a  sizable  infusion 
of  Kandito-blood  cut  the  'ead  to  two  with  0:27  remaining,  but 
that  was  as  far  as  it  went,  as  the  5'  2"  guard  sunk  three  big 
foul  shots  to  put  it  out  of  reach. 

The  team  slinked  down  to  the  locker  room,  while  I 
slinked  across  the  court  and  ran  into  a  friend  of  mine.  He  was 
smiling.    Smugly. 

My  father  finally  foimd  me  among  the  milling  throng 
(throngs  always  mill  in  Brooklyn;  what  else  is  tiiere  to  do.  go 
to  Wolfies?  My  fatlier  follows  the  Judges  faithfully,  and  he 
believes  all  the  "Judges-are-better-than-ever"  slufT  that  he  sees. 
He  looked  not  unlike  the  man  who  paid  to  see  Richard  Tucker 
and  got  Bobby  Rydell.  Unsatisfied  to  sa.v  the  least.  Wait  until 
tomorrow,  he  was  told.  Meanwhile,  assistant  coach  LeBlanc 
was  saying,  'They'd  better  win  tomorrow,  or  it's  going  to  be  a 
mighty  long  trip  home  tomorrow  night." 

Tomorrow  night  must  have  been  a  mighty  long  trip.  It 
"was  the  Brooklyn  game  all  over  again,  except  that  Yeshiva 
actually  had  a  ballplayer  or  two.  The  idea  of  Brandeis  playing 
Yeshiva  at  Nazareth  H.S.  Christmas  week  was  too  good  to  pass 
up.  jokewise,  and  rest  assured  no  one  passed  it  up  (''Hey,  any- 
body see  a  lady  on  a  mule  go  by  awhile  ago?") 

Once  the  game  started,  the  joking  stopped,  a.s  did  the 
cheering.  Firstly,  there  was  little  to  cheer  about.  Secondly, 
neither  team  had  brought  cheerleaders  along,  and  time  outs 
seemed  like  somebody  had  turned  oflf  the  'Volume'  knob  on 
that  great  KLH  system  in  the  sky.  Some  kid  behind  me  was 
whispering  sweet  nothings  to  a  good  looking  girl  in  the  bal- 
cony on  the  other  side  of  the  gym.  She  pretended  she  hadn't 
heard  him.  Impossible. 

When  it  was  all  over.  I  entered  one  unhappy  dressing 
room  and  waited  while  K.  C.  endured  25  minutes  worth  of 
questions  from  Radio  Yeshiva  and  its  ubiquitous  tape  recorder. 
When  he  was  done,  I  found  there  wasn't  very  much  worth 
saying  at  the  time.  Same  questions  as  yesterday.  Coach.  He 
smiled.  Same  answers?  He  nodded,  and  said  "Yes."  That  was 
that. 

I  collected  my  things  (and  my  father)  and  headed  out  to 
the  car.  On  the  way  there,  the  team  bus  pulled  by.  I  lived 
eight  blocks  from  the  game.  They  had  a  longer  trip  home. 


By   GENE   PIIOFSKY 

Better  conditioning  and  high 
spirits  made  possible  a  Bran- 
deis triple  win  Saturday,  and 
boosted  the  wrestling  team's 
mid-season  record  to  four  wins, 
two  losses.  The  matmen  felt 
they  could  beat  Emerson  and 
Lowell  State,  like  last  year,  but 
Rhode  Island  College  was  an 
unexpected  victory.  Brandeis 
showed  superior  conditioning 
and  equal  or  superior  skill,  in 
all  cases  over  the  other  teams. 

The  Rhode  Island  teams  gave 
up  six  pins  to:  Mike  Lerman  at 
137  lbs..  Brandeis  team  captain 
Joe  DcMuro  at  145  lbs..  Harry 
Malech,  160  lbs.,  Artie  Zinn  at 
167  lbs..  Ron  Ratner  at  177  lbs., 
and  Johnny  Cipora  at  191  lbs. 
Gene  Phofsky  won  by  default 
at  heavyweight.  Terry  Young 
wrestling  at  123  lbs.  and  Neil 
Weiss  at  130  lbs.  won  easily  by 
decisions,  while  Ben  Geizhals 
wrestled  to  a  tie.  Bill  Boro  lost 
by  decision.  The  final  score  was 
Brandeis  43,  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege 5. 

Against  Lowell  State.  Bran- 
deis did  almost  as  well.  Do- 
Muro  at  145  lbs.,  and  Boro,  152 
lbs.  got  the  only  Brandeis  pins, 
while  Lerman,  Cipora.  and 
Phofsky,  won  by  default.  Weiss 
and  Ratner  won  by  close  deci- 
sions. Zinn  lost  by  decision, 
while  Malech  and  Geizhals 
were  pinned.  Young  wrestled 
to  a  tie.  The  final  score  was 
Brandeis   33.   Lowell   State    15. 

Brandeis  simply  overpowered 
Emerson  College.  There  were 
a  total  of  five  pins  by  Geizhals 
(his  first).  Young,  Weiss,  Boro, 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

Orono  and  Brunswick  Maine 
are  probably  great  places  to 
spend  a  winter  afternoon  or 
three  shoveling  out  your  snow 
plow,  but  the  Judges  did  not 
find  them  the  best  possible 
places  to  play  basketball.  The 
team  fell  to  U.  Maine.  89-82, 
Friday  afternoon,  and  Bowdoin, 
90-81.  the  following  night. 

For  the  Judges,  these  latest 
losses  drop  their  record  to  2-7. 
At  home,  the  record  is  2-1 
while  the  Judges  have  been  im- 
able  to  find  the  right  combin- 
ation outside  of  Waltham,  go- 
ing 0-6. 

Looking  at  things  in  terms 
of  won-lost  records,  the  week- 

Malech.  Zinn  and  Cipora  won 
by  default.  Lerman  and  Ratner 
won  by  decisions.  At  145  lbs. 
this  time  Joe  DeMuro  found  a 
man  who  could  counter  his  fa- 
vorite moves  and  hang  on  for  a 
decision.  Gene  Phofsky  wres- 
tled poorly,  was  caught  in  a 
move,  and  was  pinned  midway 
in  the  first  period.  The  final 
score  was  Brandeis  41,  Emer- 
son College  8. 

All  around,  the  team  did 
well,  considering  they  hadn't 
practiced  during  the  holidays. 
With  Saturday's  meet,  Cipora 
and  Phofsky  were  welcomed 
back  to  varsity  competition. 
Zinn's  2-1  performance  for  the 
day  improved  his  record  and, 
it  is  hoped  signals  an  upswing 
in  his  season.  The  next  meet 
will  be  with  Boston  College. 
Saturday,  January  13th  at  4:00 
p.m.  in  Shapiro  Athletic  Cen- 
ter. 


Fencers  Drop  First; 
Lose  to  SMTI,  14-13 


By   NEIL   UNGERLEIDER 

A  two  week  lay-ofT  for  vaca- 
tion and  what  was  euphemistic- 
ally called  "the  shaft"  from 
the  director  (referee)  were  im- 
portant factors  in  the  first  loss 
of  the  year  for  the  Brandeis 
fencers.  Defeat  came  in  a  close 
14-13  match  against  Southeast- 
ern Mass.  Tech.  in  the  contest 
held  in  North  Dartmouth  on 
Saturday.  The  Judges  fell  be- 
hind 3-6  after  the  first  round 
and  played  "catch-up"  all  the 
way,  only  to  fall  one  match 
short  at  the  end. 

Sabre  proved  to  be  the 
brightest  spot  on  an  otherwise 
dismal  day.  Captain  Steve 
Liebhaber,  who  is  making  a 
habit  of  having  perfect  days, 
went  3-0  for  the  third  week  in 
a  row.  He  led  the  vastly  im- 
proving Sabres  to  a  7-2  record. 
Alex  Halpern.  who  has  been 
having  trouble  getting  started 


Good  Guys  Lead  A-  Intramurak; 

^ 

Early  Ties  In  B-  and  C  League 


One  of  the  most  enjoyed  ath- 
letic programs  at  Brandeis, 
Intramural  Basketball,  is  off 
and  running  again,  and  ap- 
proaches its  fourth  week  of  ac- 
tivity in  A — ,  B — ,  and  C — 
Leagues. 

The  pre-season  favorite  Good 
Guys  are  leading  the  pack  in 
A — League  with  a  2-0  mark 
thus  far.  The  Good  Guys  have 
the  best  depth  in  the  league  and 
are  able  to  field  two  strong 
fives.  Their  attack  is  spear- 
headed by  high-scoring  Mario 
Gil,  Dave  Gordon  (last  season's 
MVP  in  A — League),  and  cap- 
tain Bill  Rubin. 

The  surprise  of  the  season  has 
been  the  strong  showing  of  the 
S.I.  currently  in  second  place 
at  2-1.  The  S.I.  took  the  Good 
Guys  into  overtime  before  bow- 
ing and  later  defeated  the  high- 
ly regarded  Chodes.  Last 
Wednesday  they  swamped  the 
Happy  Jacks  50-29,  led  by  Al 


Kipperman's  and  Dave  Con- 
way's 12  points.  The  losers, 
however,  were  playing  without 
their  top  scorer  and  rebounder 
Jack  Rovner. 

The  Heller  School  paced  by 
Hubie  LeBlanc  and  K.  C.  Jones 
(they  won  the  one  game  in 
which  he  played),  and  the 
Chodes  with  Elliot  Asarnow, 
and  Howie  Pearlman,  are  tied 
for  third  place  with  1-1  records. 
The  Happy  Jacks  are  fifth  fol- 
lowed by  the  BioChems  who 
are  in  the  last  place  despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  the  league's 
leading  scorer  in  Byron  Bown- 
man. 

B — League  finds  three  teams 
tied  for  first  place  with  identi- 
cal 2-0  records;  the  Celtics, 
Kutz  Memorial,  and  the  Drib- 
blers. Gary  McGrath,  Ken  Mir- 
sky,  and  Jon  Kurtis  have 
proven  to  be  the  top  men  for 
the  Celtics,  while  Dave  Gott- 
lieb and  Jay  Fabricant  are  the 


leading  scorers  for  Kutz  Memo- 
rial. The  Dribblers  have  gotten 
strong  performances  from 
Ralph  Mitzenbacher  and  Doug 
Granville.  H.U.P.  is  in  fourth 
place  with  a  1-0  mark,  and  have 
a  topnotch  scorer  in  Joe  Abram- 
off,  who  scored  22  points  in  his 
first  game.  The  Entire  Polish 
Army  with  John  Hibbard  and 
the  Electromotive  Force  en- 
gineered by  Rob  Litrownik 
are  tied  for  fifth  place  at  1-1. 

There  are  four  teams  tied  for 
the  top  spot  in  C — League  with 
2-0  records.  They  are:  The  Fly- 
ing Fruchtman  paced  by  Rick 
Schultz  and  Mike  Handel,  Sam 
and  His  Things  with  leading 
scorer  Mark  Hammerschlag. 
Bob  Levensohn's  Heads,  and 
Bo's  Boys  &  One  sparked  by 
the  outside  shooting  of  Howie 
Levine.  Larry  Scher  and  Alox 
Barkas  have  led  the  June  Tay- 
lor Dancers  to  fifth  place  in 
C — League  with  a  1-0  slate. 


this  year  finally  did  with  a  2-0 
day.  Tom  Crow  continued  to 
show  his  prowess  with  a  2-1 
record.  Neil  Barnett  finished  at 
0-1. 

Paul  Gron  (2-1)  provided 
the  cnly  winning  record  for 
the  Foil  team  as  they  had  the 
worst  day  of  the  year  at  3-6. 
David  Pitt  was  at  1-2.  Mark 
Abrams,  Jim  Backer  and  Bill 
Johnson  all  had  0-1  records. 
Although  Foil  did  not  fence 
particularly  well,  they  had 
more  trouble  with  the  director 
than  the  SMTI  Foils.  Judging 
in  fencing  and  especially  in 
Foil  is  a  precise  art — little 
more  need   be  said. 

Epee  did  not  have  a  particu- 
larly pleasing  day  in  matching 
Foil's  3-6  record.  David  Rosen- 
blum,  continuing  to  win  con- 
sistently, had  the  only  winning 
record  at  2-1.  Merrill  Wein- 
grod  waF  at  1-2.  Jason  Som- 
mer  went  0-2  and  Lee  Schle- 
Singer   was   at   0-1. 

Although  the  dream  for  an 
undefeated  season  went  down 
the  drain  in  North  Dartmouth 
on  Saturday,  the  match  was 
certainly  not  any  indication  of 
a  letdown  from  the  team.  The 
Fencers  worked  very  hard  for 
three  long  months  to  develop 
the  skill  and  poise  that  they 
have  exhibited  and  still  do. 
Fencing  is  a  sport  which  suffers 
greatly  over  long  vacations. 
The  three  days  after  vacation 
were  not  enough  to  restore  the 
tone  the  team  had  before  the 
holidays.  The  team  has  a  week 
before  their  next  match  and 
this  will  be  enough,  hopefully, 
to  get  them  back  on  the  track. 


end  would  seem  a  total  wipe- 
out,  but  Kevin  Anderson, 
sophomore  guard  and  charter 
member  of  the  'banditos,'  seeg 
things   differently. 

"I  think  these  were  two  of 
the  best  games  we  played  all 
year.  We  played  three  really 
good  halves.  Against  Maine,  we 
were  ahead  all  the  way  in  the 
first  half,  and  they  tied  it  with 
a  basket  right  at  the  end  of  the 
half.  The  second  half  was  good 
until  they  put  on  a  full-court 
press  late  in  the  game  and  we 
lost  the  ball  a  couple  of  times." 

Maine's  Jim  Stephenson 
paced  all  scorers  with  37  points, 
while  Tom  Haggerty  (17),  Tom 
August  (15),  and  C  ha -lie 
Dranetz  (12)  were  high  scorers 
for  Brnndeis.  Coach  Jones  did 
a  major  shake-up  job  on  the 
lineup,  starting  Mark  Schul- 
man  and  August  at  guard,  with 
Bob  Nayer,  Haggerty  and  Bruce 
Singal  up  front.  Dranetz  was 
the  first  man  off  the  bench  and 
promptly  scored  on  his  first 
six  shots. 

The  Maine  press  was  the 
story,  however,  as  they  pulled 
away  in  the  closing  moments. 

The  following  night  in 
Brunswick,  they  encountered 
that  bad  first  half  Anderson  had 
mentioned.  "Really  disastrous'* 
was  the  way  he  put  it.  The 
score  at  halftime  was  47-25, 
Bowdoin.  but  a  fine  team  effort 
led  by  Tom  Haggerty  back 
within  striking  several  times. 
The  big  center  has  been  ill 
lately,  but  still  played  very 
well,  as  "we  completely  out- 
played them." 

Not  by  enough,  though,  and 
the  final  tally  was  90-81.  It 
seems  the  shakcup  could  prove 
successful  in  the  long  run. 
Steve  Smith,  who  has  been 
unable  to  practice  lately  be- 
cause of  the  illness  of  his  wife 
has  been  understandably  flat. 
The  same  can  be  said,  with 
fewer  extenuating  circum- 
stances, about  Steve  Katzman, 
who  w^s  not  in  the  starting 
five  Friday  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  and  came  back 
Saturday  with  17  points. 


Counsellors 
College  Juniors 
or  Higher 


Large,  well-esf-oblished  co- 
educofionai  comps  with  o 
fine  Jewish  cultural  pro- 
gram. 80  miles  from  New 
York  City. 


Good   Salaries 

Pleasant  Working 
Conditions 

Mature  Staff  Associations 


WRITE 

CEJWIN  CAMPS 

31  Union  Squore  West 
New  York«  New  York  10003 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seamstress  oh   Premises   for 
ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Charlesbank  Plozo 


I  Was  Very 


•  •  • 


THROBBING,  COMPELLING,  V|. 
BRANT,  OUTASITE  —  For  one  »im« 
only,  on  your  left,  the  omoxing,  un- 
duloting,  eKtrovogont  vibrations  of 
the  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
PLEX. This  ultro-comprehensive  LIGtIT 
SHOW,  brainchild  of  producer-direc- 
tor BARUCH  DE  SINKOVSKY,  prom- 
ises diversion  ond  psychic  anxiety. 
Experience,  empathize  with  FANG- 
SHAWE,  SHYMAKER,  GUNGLE- 
TWEED,  PRANGWORTH,  NICK  THE 
GREEK.  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Weston 
Reservoir  (Ash  St.,  off  Rte,  30),  5 
A.M.    GMT.     SYNCHRONIZE    OR    DIE! 


t  •  • 


DroH  CounselMig 

Mofi.-Thurt.,  1-4  P.M. 

Student-  Council  Offices 

(Moilmon  114)-Phone  699-03SS 


Any  student  Interested  In  serving  at 
a  defense  lawyer  before  the  SBR 
should  contoct  Alan  Shakin  (899- 
5924)  OS  soon  as  possible,  Instruction 
in  legal  procedure  will  be  given  to 
insure  that  each  lawyer  has  the  obility 
to  adequately  defend  o  cose. 


All  those  interested  In  joining  o 
photography  club  contact  Lois  Green- 
field or  Tony  Mischel. 
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College  Presidents  Ratify 
Student  Rights.  Freedoms 


MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.* 
(CPS) — The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  (AAC)  has 
approved  a  joint  statement  on 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
students. 

The  joint  statement  includes 
sections  on  freedom  of  access 
to  high  education,  freedom  in 
the  cla.ssroom,  not  keeping  rec- 
ords which  reflect  student's  po- 
litical views  or  activities,  the 
right  to  form  whatever  organ- 
izations they  wish,  student 
participation  in  running  the 
institution,  freedom  for  student 
publications,  freedom  of  action 
off  campus  without  punish- 
ment by  the  university, 
standard  proceedings  and  due 
process,  and  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  statement  was  drafted 
this  summer  by  representatives 
of  five  organizations,  the 
American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity  Profe.s.sors  (AAUP), 
the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion (NSA),  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Student  Personnel 
Administrators,  the  National 
Association  of  Women's  Deans 
and  Counselors,  and  the  AAC. 

The    AAC,    most    of    whose 

members     are     small     college 

presidents,  becomes  the  third 
group  to  act  on  the  statement. 
NSA's  national  congress  ap- 
proved it  this  summer  and  the 
AAUP's  national  council  did 
the  same  this  fall.  The  state- 
ment will  be  referred  to  the 
AAUP's  membership  for  final 
approval,  but  that  is  expected 
with  little  opposition.  The 
other  two  groups  still  have  to 


University,  SBR 

Reach  Accord 

On  Ombudsman 

The  dean  of  students  office 
and  the  Student  Board  of  Re- 
view have  agreed  on  the  crea- 
tion of  the  post  of  ombudsman. 
His  main  function  will  be  to 
arbitrate  all  university  fines, 
including  dining  hall,  library 
and  parking. 

SBR  is  attempting  to  compile 
a  list  of  people  interested  in 
the  position.  To  choose  someone 
for  the  post,  several  names,  in 
order  of  SBR  preference  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Dean  of 
Student's  office.  If  there  is  noth- 
ing on  the  student's  record  to 
indicate  that  he  might  be  un- 
suitable for  the  post,  the  Dean's 
ofTice  will  likely  give  approval 
to  SBR's  choice. 

Decisions  on  fines  by  the 
ombudsman  will  be  binding. 
Only  in  very  rare  instances  will 
a  written  appeal  to  SBR  be 
granted. 

Student  Board  of  Review's 
annual  report  for  '67-'68  will 
soon  be  released.  It  will  not  be 
distributed  to  all  students  as  in 
past  years,  but  rather  to  all 
student  organizations,  and  only 
to  those  students  who  specifi- 
cally ask  for  copies.  The  re- 
port will  contain  a  summary  of 
the  cases  heard  before  SBR 
during  the  past  year,  including 
opinions  and  points  of  law  ar- 
rived at  by  the  court 


the  AAC  was 
major    hurdle 


approve  it,  but 
considered  the 
for  approval. 

The  NSA  leaders  were  sur- 
prised at  the  overwhelming 
220-50  vote  in  favor  of  the 
statement.  Representatives 
from  NSA,  the  AAUP,  and  the 
AAC  were  the  most  instru- 
mental in  drawing  it  up  last 
summer  and  the  AAC  was  the 
most  conservative  of  these. 

The  surprising  vote  was  ap- 
parently the  result  of  student 
arguments  that  failure  to  ap- 
prove the  statement  now  would 
mean  more  student  discontent 
and  protests  and  increased  stu- 
dent u.se  of  the  courts. 

Opposition  to  the  ^statement 
was  led  by  a  group  of  small 
Indiana  colleges  who  wanted 
to  have  more  time  to  study  it 
and  take  it  before  the  board 
of  trustees.  A  group  of  26 
Jesuit  colleges  led  the  fight  for 
adoption,  arguing  that  the  AAC 
should  *'act  positively"  and 
work  with  the  NSA  and  the 
AAUP  to  get  the  statement 
adopted  on  campuses  this  year. 


Council  Discusses 
Parent  Weekend, 
Conceits,  Townies 

student  Council  decided  at 
its  meeting  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  to  hold  a  weekend 
for  all  student  parents  this 
year.  This  event  will  replace 
the  annual  junior  parent  week- 
end. 

In  its  motion  to  establish  the 
student-parent  weekend,  Coun- 
cil ofTered  to  help  organize 
events  during  the  weekend, 
while  costs  would  be  paid  by 
parents  and  the  administration. 

Tony  Laudin,  w'ho  is  in 
charge  of  entertainment  at 
Cholmondeley's.  discussed  the 
possibility  for  future  Brandeis 
concerts  at  reduced  rates.  The 
prospect  of  lower  prices 
seemed  unlikely. 

Council  decided  to  attempt 
to  procure  volunteers  for 
senior  week.  Further  arrange- 
ments will  be  announced  in 
the  near  future,  and  all  those 
interested  meanwhile  are 
asked  to  get  in  touch  with  any 
Council  member. 

Two  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil,   Vice    -    President    Simon 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Mock  GOP  Conclave 
Shapes  Up  for  April 


By  LAWRENCE   WEISSMAN 


"Israel  will  insist   on   direct  negotiations   with 
resentatives.    Twice  before  we  have  been  generous 


"Total  participation"  will  Ixj  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
1968  Brandeis  Mock  Political  Convention,  according  to  steering 
committee  chairman,  Peter  Alter,  '69.  The  first  stage  of  shap- 
ing the  convention  which  will  be  held  sometime  in  late  April 
or  early  May  has  now  ended  with  the  announcement  of  selec- 
tions for  the  various  posts  involved. 

Keynote  speaker  at  the  Convention  will  probably  be  either 
former  ambassador  to  Saigon  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  or  Senator 
Edward  Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  Members  of  the  steering 
Committee  tried   to  get  former  Vice-President  Richard  Nixon 

and    Illinois    Senator    Charles* — 

Percy  to  speak  at  Brandeis, 
but  this  correspondence  proved 
unsuccessful. 

Campaign  managers  ^or  the 
eight  candidates  will  vie  with 
each  other  for  the  delegates' 
votes.  Oregon's  Mark  Hatfield 
will  be  reperesented  by  Justin 
Simon;  John  Lindsay  by  Larry 
Uchill;  Richard  Nixon-Alan 
Rand;  Charles  Percy-Jim  OlifT; 
Ronald  Reagan-Shirley  Young; 
Nelson  Rockefeller-Walter 
Mossberg;  George  Romney-Ken 
Axelrad;  and  Harold  Stassen's 
cause  will  be  managed  by  grad- 
uate student.  Allan  Kohrman. 

General  organization  of  the 
convention  will  be  left  to  the 
Platform  Committee  and  the 
Steering  Committee.  Lee  Ad- 
lerstein  will  be  co-ordinator  of 
the  Platform  Committee;  his 
job  will  be  to  insure  that  views 
and  policies  of  the  convention 
remain  rea.sonably  con.sistent 
with  those  presented  by  the  na- 
tional Republican  Party.  As 
sisting  him  on  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  will  be  Alan 
Frankel  and  Roger  Lipsett.  The 
Steering  Committee  will  act  as 
a  liason  between  the  delegates 
and  the  candidates.  Heading 
this  committee  will  be  Peter 
Alter,  Andy  Ross.  Jack  Light- 
foot  and  Ed  David. 

A  budget  of  $1250  has  been 
requested  for  such  items  as 
bunting,  sound  equipment,  a 
band,  and  the  cost  of  the  key- 
note speaker.  A  dinner  for  the 
delegates  during  the  night  of 
the  Convention  is  also  being 
planned. 

(Continued  on  Page  6f 


SBR  Returns  Verdict: 
Guilty  for  Protestors 


fr 


unjust,  and  were  being  en- 
forced capriciously.  SBR  did  not 
consider  the  last  point  as  a  de- 
fense because,  according  to 
Tony  Scariano,  then  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  SBR,  there  is  no  requi- 
site that  SBR  consider  valid 
only  tho.se  rules  that  students 
agree  with. 

On  the  same  day,  three  stu- 
dents were  given  individual 
trials  which  were  not  made 
open  for  the  public.  Two  plead- 
ed guilty  and  one  not-guilty. 
They  were  al.so  convicted,  but 
one  of  the  two  who  pleaded 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Twelve  of  the  twenty  stu- 
dents accused  of  violating  uni 
versity  regulations  at  the  Dec. 
5  protest  against  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company  were  tried 
before  the  Student  Board  of 
Review  on  January  9.  All 
twelve  were  found  guilty; 
eleven  were  put  on  warning  for 
the  duration  of  the  semester 
and  the  twelfth  was  given  no 
punishment. 

Among  the  twenty  against 
whom  charges  were  brought, 
eleven  chose  to  stand  trial  to- 
gether. Nine  of  these  were 
present  at  the  hearings  on  Jan- 
uary 9.  Because  they  believed 
that  none  of  the  demonstrators 
should  be  punished,  they  chose 
to  cooperate  with  SBR  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  severe  punishment. 
Their  common  plea  was  not- 
guilty,  interpreted  by  Jane 
Shull,  one  of  those  tried,  as 
meaning  "not  guilty  of  having 
done  anything  wrong." 

Though  the  trial  was  origin- 
ally announced  as  closed  to  the 
public,  on  demand  of  Brent 
Levinson,  acting  as  council  for 
one  of  the  defendants.  SBR  re- 
versed its  original  decision  and 
allowed  the  many  spectators 
present  to  remain,  reminding 
them  that  they  must  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "serious 
business"  of  the  trial. 

In  the  role  of  prosecuting 
lawyers  were  Deans  Sgan  and 

Kantar,  who  had  originally  were  caught  in  a  room  with  a 
levelled  the  charges  against  the  suspected  student,  according  to 
students.   They  each   identified    a    College    Press    Service    ac- 


Marijuana  Charges 
Bring  Arrest  of  38 
At  SUNY  Campus 

Almost  200  policemen  re- 
cently took  part  in  a  drug  raid 
on  the  Stony  Brook  Campus  of 
the  State  University  of  New 
York  on  Wednesday,  January 
17,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  arrested  38  students  on 
charges  of  possession  of  mari- 
juana. 

Sixty-seven  policemen  made 
the  actual  arrests,  armed  with 
warrants  for  twenty-one  stu- 
dents. They  also  arrested  stu- 
dents not  on  their  lists  if  they 


those  in  the  trial  room  whom 
they  had  personally  recognized 
as  having  been  present  at  the 
sit-in. 

Among  the  points  made  in 
defense  of  the  accused  was  that 
SBR  should  not  be  sitting  in 
judgment  of  them  since  the 
rules  were  made  illegally,  were 


AHoa  Voices  Demands 
For  Direct  Negotiation 


By  MARTIN   JANOWITZ 

Arab   rep- 

and   twice 

this  has   directly   resulted   in   new   wars,"    .said   General    Yigal 

Allon.  Israel's  Minister  of  Labor,  before  a  full  house  at  Spingold 

Theatre  on  Thursday  night,  February  1. 

General  Allon,  military  hero  of  the  1948  Israeli  war.  head 
of  the  Achdut  Avodah  Labor  party  in  Israel,  and  prominently 
mentioned  candidate  for  the  top  government  post  of  Prime  Min- 
ister, talked  about  the  implications  of  last  June's  Arab  Israeli 


War.  He  insisted  that  Israel  is' 
now  virtually  impregnable  in 
the  event  of  another  Middle 
East  war.  For  the  first  time  the 
Israelis  have  the  geographic  ad- 
vantage, having  acquired  the 
Golan  heights  over  the  Syrian 
border,  the  Sinai  desert  and 
Suez  Canal  as  barriers  on  the 
Egyptian  border  and  the  Jordan 
River  on  the  east.  "We  were 
able  to  defeat  the  Arabs  three 
times  when  geography  was  on 
their  side.  Now,  with  these  de- 
fensive positions  well  fortified, 
any  attack  will  be  made  even 
more  difficult." 

"The  Russians  are  supplying 
the  Arabs  with  mi.ssiles.  What 
they  really  need  are  tractors," 
he  continued.  General  Allon 
told  his  audience  that  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to 
sustain  a  new  arms  race  would 
be  enormous.  "As  a  Minister  of 
Labor  I  know  that  the  needs  of 


the  military  budget  will  force 
me  to  postpone  many  other  do- 
mestic projects.  But  if  we  have 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


count.  That  story  also  quoted 
the  editor  of  the  Stony  Brook 
student  newspaper  as  saying, 
"They  didn't  catch  the  big 
pushers.  They  got  some  kids 
who  just  likod  to  use  the  stulT 
and  who  made  the  mistake  of 
selling  to  someone  they  didn't 
know." 

The  raid  followed  a  depart- 
mental investigation  by  the 
SufTolk  County  Police,  who 
made  use  of  plainclothesmen 
and  undercover  agents  on  cam- 
pus. In  addition,  a  107-page 
booklet  entitled  "Operation 
Stony  Brook,"  with  detailed  in- 
telligence sheets  on  the  per- 
sonal habits  and  i)otential  dan- 
gerousness  of  each  student  to 
be  arrested,  was  distributed  to 
the  police  force  at  3  a.m. 

Police  reporters  from  five 
newspapers  circulatea  in  the 
area  had  been  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  booklet.  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  .sources 
charged  that  this  was  violating 
the  law  by  disclosing  an  indict- 
ment before  the  accused  person 
was  arrested.  Police  Commis- 
sioner Barry  labelled  this 
"standard  projedure,"  saying 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Executive  Board  Elections 


students  interested  in  running  for  positions  on  the 
student  council  executive  board  must  submit  their  names 
by  11  p.m.  tonight  to  Bonnie  Sidran  at  801-8625.  Only 
Juniors  may  run  for  the  office  of  President,  while  Sopho- 
mores and  Juniors  are  eligible  for  the  positions  of  Vice- 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  election  for  the  executive  board  will  be  held  in 
the  library  from  10-5  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  13.  If  there  arc 
more  than  three  candidates  for  any  office,  Tuesday's  elec- 
tion will  be  a  primary  and  the  final  election  for  all  four 
po.sts  will  be  held  at  a  later  date. 

Candidates  will  deliver  campaign  speeches  in  Schwartz 
2  at  7:30  on  Mon.,  Feb.  12.  Those  elected  for  the  executive 
board  will  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  spring  term  and 
the  entire  fall  term  of  '68. 
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Poge  Two 


TH  E      JUSTICE 


Febnittry  6,   1968 


Our  Boys 


The  following  was  obtained  by  a  Jiistic<^  operative  from 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Headquarters  432d  Tactical 
Reconnaif^ance  Wing  (PACAF),  Thailand. 

Subject:     First  Aid  Injuries  for  August  1967 

To:     All  Commanders/ Supervisors  Asitigned/attached 

1.  This  base  experienced  Seventy-two  first  aid  in- 
juries for  the  period  1  thru  31  Auf^UvSt  1967.  This  cost 
the  Air  Force  $1,008.00,  inconvenience  and  suffering 
to  individuals,  lost  time  from  their  job  for  treatment 
and  reduced  productivity  of  the  individuals  involved. 
First  aid  treatment  to  personnel  are  as  follows: 

LACERATIONS   (Total  25) 

3  Falls  from  bed  while  intoxicated 
1  Struck  arm  into  fan  blades 

1  Moving  wall  locker 
1  Ran  into  scaffolding 

1  Fell  out  of  samlor  (intoxicated) 

2  Struck  head  on  low  overhang  of  building 
1  Girlfrieml  struck  him  with  bottle 

1  Struck  by  crowbar  while  opening  crate 

4  Altercations   (fighting) 

1  Shocke<l  by  filling  a  charging  battery 

1  Move<l  quickly — struck  airman  in  mouth  with  his  head 

2  Struck  head  on  aircraft  door 
2  Fell  from  work  ladders 

1  Injured  while  being  robbed 

2  Removing  metal  bamls  from  crates 

1  Dropped  weight  on  toes 

ABRASIONS   (Total  10) 

2  Alteix-ations   (fighting) 
2  Walked  into  aircraft 

2  Walked  into  door  frame 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Rud<ler  pedal  actuated 
Motorcycle  accident 
Fell  fr(»m  aircraft  wheel  well 
Playing  basketball 


BRUISES   (Total  2) 

1  Fell  from  work  ladder 

1  Bomb  trailer  ran  over  foot 


A  Prospectus  for  Our  Possible  Doom 


Dovid  Cerst«l 


Letters 


Sgan  Again 

To  the  E<litor: 

Jt  Ixing  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation to  instruct  nnd  hopefully 
enlighten  the  ignorant,  it  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that,  from  time  to 
time,  the  ignorant  should  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  their 
education.  In  this  spirit,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  hum- 
ble gratitude  to  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Students,  Mr.  Sgan, 
who  in  a  brief  exchange  with 
me  directly  after  the  trial  of 
the  dcfendcnts  in  the  Dow 
Demonstration  Case  before 
SBR.  happened  to  convey  to 
me  a  gem   of  sage   wisdom   o^ 

the  kind  that  could  very  well 
shape  the  future  of  our  beloved 

planet. 

The  defendants  had  based 
their  defense,  in  part,  on  the 
moral  imperative,  affirmed  at 
Nurenburg,  which  would  have 
us  believe  that  a  man  is  com- 
pelled to  follow  his  conscience 
before,  and  instead,  of  obeying 
any  command  to  commit  one 
of  the  varied  crimes  against 
humanity.  I  did  not  think  Mr. 
Sgan  suflTiciently  free  during 
the  course  of  the  trial  to  ex- 
press his  own  views  on  this 
subject  and  I,  therefore,  asked 
him  for  his  personal  opinion 
after  the  trial.  He  looked  at 
me  with  a  sincerity  which  I 
shall,  no  doubt,  carry  with  me 
to  my  last  hour,  and  explained 
that  if  conscience  were  to  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  disobey- 
ing the  law,  well,  then,  "where 
would  we  be?" 

There  are  some  truths  which 
can  cut  through  all  obstructive 
abstractions  with  the  sharpness 
of  a  sword,  and  1  may  say  that 
Mr.  Sgan's  remark  was  certain- 
ly such  a  truth.  My  mind  flew 
back  to  those  unfortunate  men 
who  were  condemned  at  Nur- 
emburg  for  their  crimes  against 
hunruinity,  and  I  thought  to 
myself:  "If  they  had  obeyed 
their  conscience,  alas,  where 
would  we  be?" 

Daniel  Rosen  '70 


Abe  Again 

Dear  Judge  Connolly: 

1  deeply  appreciate  your 
letter  which,  while  being  firm, 
evinced  real  concern  for  our 
youngsters.  We  know  how 
considerate  you  have  been 
whenever  Brandeis  students 
have  come  before  you,  but  I 
am  glad  to  learn  that  you  now 
phin  to  give  those  who  violate 
the  drug  laws  the  punishment 
they  deserve.  Perhaps  if  an  ex- 
ample were  made  of  them,  and 
the  penalty  made  to  fU  the 
dereliction,  it  might  have  a 
salutory  effect.  Therefore,  your 
letter  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  entire  com- 
munity. 

Last  year  we  gave  full  no- 
tice that  such  violations  were 
not  misdemeanors,  but  crim- 
inal acts.  Our  students  must 
realize  that  adherence  to  local, 
state,  and  national  laws  is  a 
condition  of  their  being  here. 
Those  who  break  the  law  must, 
of  course,  be  given  every  legal 
protection,  but  they  must  not 
be  encouraged  in  their  permis- 
siveness by  excessive  forbear- 
ance. 

With  every  good  wish, 

Cordially  yours, 
A.  L.  Sachar 


EdiUyr's  Reply 

We  are  relieved  to  learn  of 
President  Saehar's  sunny  con- 
currence with  Justice  Con- 
nally's  viagnanimous  decision 
to  "let  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime"  where  Brandeis  stu- 
dents have  been  nabbed  in  the 
act  of  "throwing  their  lives 
away."  It  is  sad  to  reflect,  how- 
ever, on  the  likelihood  thai 
both  these  intrepid  flfwardians 
of  our  health  and  happiness 
spent  tormented  nights  think- 
ing! of  those  wretched  derelicts 
in  the  past  who,  havino  been 
denied  such  soul-saving  meas- 
ures as  jail  terms,  fines,  crimi- 
nal records  and  expulsion  from 
college,  7nay  well  have  slid  into 
perdition  by  resuming  their 
tragic  obnse  of  drugs.  We  thus 
extend  condolences  to  both 
men, 

Ed. 


Go  for  a  walk  on  any  American  main  street.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  youll  see,  has 
made  possible  a  social  perspective  of  rare  clarity.  There's  no  trouble  these  days  dig- 
tinguishing  friend  from  foe.  Bitter  to  say,  however,  we  are  badly  outnumbered  and 
certain  to  vanish  q-uickly  when  they  begin  packing  us  off  to  wherever  in  June— not  a 
distant  time;  please  take  note  all  of  you  who  have  deferred  the  present  troubles  of  the 
bigger  world  from  your  consciousness.  Oh  perhaps  nothing  shall  happen.  We  shall  be 
safe.  The  war  may  end,  get  small,  stay  Smallish.  The  outlook,  however,  is  unfavorable. 

No  excuse  for  hope  can  be  ~  "  ^     '  ~         !  I 

beiruiled  from  history  There  and  is  either  ignoring  the  students  are  turned  on  when 
beguiied  II om  nisiory.     nere  ^^^  ^^  ^^        ^^^    ^^^^    stoned 

has    never   been    peace    nor  \^{;^\^j,^^^^^    ^         ^  (stunned).  Misunderstanding 

shall  nuclear  weapons  estab-       ^^    ^   dialectician    imder-  thusly  he  wishes  to  be  with 

lish     it.     1     envision     this:  ^^tands,  when  social  pressures  us.  So  we  have  the  absurd 

America    and    Russia/China  exceed  a   certain  threshold,  scene  of  a  veteran  academic 

(place  names  are  variable)   society's    anti-figure    bursts  with  a  body  rendered  unfit 

will     commence     hostilities  forth  full  formed  from  her  for  military  consumption  by 

will      tommence      iiusujiues  r^hild^ren)  is  born  those  ulcerating  biles  which 

and     invade     one     another.  '^^^^'  A>hiia(ren;  i^  porn  particular  hazard  of 

^  ^,    ,         ,      ,       .,,  ,  For  a  time  society  delights  are  tne  pai  ucumi  jm^^iu  ui 

Soon  both  homelands  will  be   -^^   ^^^  children  and  gathers  ^^^   occupation,  burning  his 

subdued.    Neither  nation  portions  of  their  culture  to  <iraft  card  because  he  is  a 

shall    launch    nuclear    war-  itself  but  soon  enough  they  K^od  man— a  far  better  one 

heads  against  the  other  for  become  an  irritant  and  are  ?,^^">^^%^j^^/;^,^^^^^  ^^f " 

fear     of     hittinir     its     own  wiped  out  as  shall  occur  in  Jteering      scholastics      who 

tear     ol     hitting     its     own  ^^^  ^^^^      -^  j^^^^  only   groan    sympathetically 

troops.  In  due  course  a  con-  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  forget  the  —but  also  because  he  feels  a 
ference  shall  be  held;  every-  beauty  of  waiting  to  be  need  to  get  vvith  che  whole 
one  will  pix)mise  not  to  do  it  crushed.  For  a  brief  moment  hiP  ^ang  which  isn't  even 
again  and  exclaim  over  the  before  the  blow  falls  we  en-  there.  That  pathetic  self- 
foolishness  of  mankind  1  m  a  social  perspective  of  caricature  (no  Protessor  I 
loojisnness  oi  manKina.  i  J  ^  piaritv  a  delicious  bit  know  but  a  distillation  ol 
am  not  being  facetious.  Hot  ^?^^.  ^T1^^'       aeiicious   oil  .  ,  .     escape  down 

of    justified    paranoia.    The  many;  nopes  lu  escrtpc  uuwn 

-  .    -1--   1   -i^  — i,*,««i  adven- 

nd 
that 

r—"  —  \. : '""^".,  since  nis  roiien  parents  and  sunienuw  iirv^   iii<"'«fe^d  to 

lest  conventional  war  of  all  companions  spurned  him  for  live  up  to  the  brilliant  prom- 
time  can  be  carried  on  in  the  jrrooving  more  on  finger  i«e  of  youth  (a  poem  or  arti- 
name  of  restraint  ("Never  p^^ijiting  than  on  Little  cle  published  at  age  nineteen 
before  has  a  nation  .  .  .")  League  football.  Now  soci-  in  some  venerable  quarterly  ; 
Do  you  wonder  what  you  ety  is  confirming  his  para-  a  Summa  Cum  Laude  de- 
ought  to  do  when  the  time  ^oid  expectations,  loosing  gree).  1  am  ashamed  —  you 
comes?  Probably  you  should  the  gendarmes  on  him,  too  perhaps  —  for  tear  that 
not   go   to  jail   because  you  rousting  him  out  of  his  pad',  1  or  my  friends  will  have  be- 


cause  you  wouiu  emerge  for  the  rest  of  us,  we  stu-  ^^  "  we  iire  not  soun  p»y- 
either  i)sychotic  or  dead.  Re-  <lents,  we  can  for  a  brief  mo-  chotic  or  dead  (or  lonely  in 
cently  1  have  been  reading  ment 'escape  the  terrible  am-  Canada), 
war  diaries  and  learned  that  biguity,  the  lukewarm  ag-  Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 
soldiers  suffer  serious  nerv-  nosticism,  the  commitment  Probablv  not.  Brandeis  stu- 
ous  breakdown  after  exten-  to  doubt  and  s  u  s  p  e  n  d  e  d  dents  cultivate  the  habit  of 
sive  or  intensive  exposure  to  judgement  foisted  on  us  by  looking  under  every  human 
killing.  Few  here  would  our  academic  upbringing.  expression  for  its  motiva- 
mainUiin  sanity  if  sent  to  This  matter  of  the  deli-  tion,  that  being  far  easier 
the  battlefield;  Brandeis  stu-  ciousness  of  our  paranoid  than  understanding  the  ex- 
dents  are  llustered  at  the  time  is  a  little  mythology  pression  and  also  fostering  a 
bruises  occasioned  by  a  mild  ^hich  I  set  down  for  pur-  sense  of  control.  We  prolif- 
round  of  fisticuffs.  We  chil-  poses  of  entertainment.  Ac-  erate  cheap  Freudianisms, 
dren  ot  parents  who  emi-  tually,  to  everyone  with  the  never  seeking  the  speech  but 
grate<l  to  America  an<l  not  exception  of  some  unhappy  only  the  speaker.  So  now 
Jsrael  would  have  been  para-  niisfits  who  can  not  sustain  some  clever  lad  or  lass  shall 
lyze<l  by  the  necessity  to  social  intercourse  other  than  sagelv  opine  of  this  rambling 
commit  violence  against  our  j^  the  context  of  preparation  prospectus,  "the  writer's  de- 
guards  at  Auschwitz  and,  for  revolution  the  entrap-  pressed,  or  sick,  ves,  sick." 
like   our  relatives,  been  led  j„ent  brings  despair.  That's  an  obscene  habit  man, 

ott     to    the    gas    chambers.       j  j^^  shame<l  by  the  pro-  "mind     fucking"     as     Mark 
Many  more  of  you  are  con-  f^^jjor  who  thinks  that  the  Bumette  says.  Rape,  I  say. 

scientious  objectors  than  •^ 

give  yourselves  credit  for  it 

and    if    you    would    inspect 

your    temperaments  instead 

of  your  notions  of  political 

obligation  ("wasn't  it  neces- 
sary   to    kill    Nazis?")    you 

would  realize  that. 

Everyday  some  fool  jour- 
nalist   or    other    announces 

that  there  is  a  Revolution  of 

the  (white)  youth  going  on 

in  this  country.  (It's  whites 

we  are  talking  about  here. 

We've    our    own     problems 

now  and   no  longer  require 

the  troubles  of  the  blacks  to 

provide  the  meeting  ground 

where  we  may  take  solace  in 

mutual  complaint.    We  have 

forgotten  them  and  they  go 

about  girding  for  their  own 

battle     knowing     that     we 

merely     compreheml     their 

problems  according  to  one  or 

another  pat  sociological  for- 
mula.) 

What  Revolution  1  would 

like  to  know.  Rebellious  col- 
legiate  America  is   trapped 
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Peace  Corps  Dilemma 


Bj    WALTER    GRANT 
Colleg^e  Press  Service 


The  more  so-called  anti-war 
'demonstrations'  I  participate 
in,  the  more  I  come  to  compre- 
hend that  they  are  less  demon- 
strations than  'exhibitions.' 
There  is  something  lacking  in 
current  protest,  the  Q.E.D., 
Which  transforms  formalistic 
expressions  (no  matter  how 
deeply  or  sincerely  felt)  of  be- 
lief and  commitment  into  dy- 
namic demonstrations.  This 
problem  was  clarified  in  my 
mind  at  the  exhibition  in  sup- 
port of  Dr.  Spock  et  a  I  in  Post 
Office  Square  on  the  morning 
of  January  29. 

Among  tiie  1000-odd  dissent- 
ers there  was  a  strong  feeling 
of  common  purpose;  there 
usually  is  in  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion. Placards  celebrating 
Gandhi's  birthday,  the  extrava- 
gant cost  of  Vietnam,  the  State 
of  the  Union:  'One  Nation  Un- 
der Guard,'  were  in  profusion, 
in  the  hands  of  a  veritable 
menagerie  of  'humanists' 
However,  the  protest  waa  a 
self-conscious  one.  The  focus 
was  on  the  proceedings  going 
on  inside  the  courthouse,  the 
arraignment  of  Spock  and  his 
associates,  not  on  the  observers 
across  the  street.  It  was  as 
though  this  display  of  support 
could  in  some  way  alter  the 
legal  process  being  enacted  in- 
side the  courthouse.  One  would 
think  that  the  rally  the  pre- 
ceding night  had  served  to 
unify  support:  moral,  financial, 

or  otherwise.  As  it  was,  there 
was  little  or  no  dialogue  with 
the  observers,  whether  they 
were  postmen,  shoppers,  or 
moguls  of  Boston  business. 
The  march  quickly  became  te- 
dious. As  a  friend  remarked, 
Tm  tired  of  walking.  Let's  sit 
in.'  But  any  idea  of  civil  dis- 
obedience was  quickly  dispel- 
led by  the  marshals. 

I  was  especially  impressed 
by  one  of  the  placards  among 
those  carried  by  the  anti- 
Spock  contingent  who  main- 
tained an  isolated  position  in 
the  center  of  the  Square: 
'America  Grows  Tired  of  Dis- 
sent.' My  first  reaction  to  this 
audacious  assertion  was  the 
elementary  rhetoric  of  protest: 
dissent  is  not  only  a  right,  but 


an  obligation  inherent  in,  and 
necessary  to,  the  American 
system,  etc.;  but  then  the  truth 
of  the  statement  hit  me,  caus- 
ing me  to  dispense  with  my 
original  and  altogetiier  sim- 
plistic rationalization.  Protest 
is  rapidly  being  absorbed  into 
the  American  fabric,  and  pro- 
test is  suffering  as  a  result  of 
this  process  of  absorption,  pre- 
cisely because  the  demonstra- 
tion has  become  little  more 
than- an  exhibition.  There  was 
no  urgency,  no  motive  other 
than  concern  for  tlie  men  be- 
fore tlie  court;  and  it  was 
clear  that  our  actions  were  in 
no  way  altering  the  outcome. 

When  the  five  advocates  of 
resistance  emerged  from  the 
courthouse  there  was  a  brief 
moment  of  applause  and  chant- 
ing: bring  the  boys  home.'  But 
whatever  semblance  of  demon- 
stration which  had  been  main- 
tained quickly  disintegrated, 
and  everyone  was  urged  to  re- 
convene at  the  Arlington  Street 
Church  for  a  brief  recapitula- 
tion-service. It  had  been  a 
long  and  disapi^ointing  morn- 
ing. 

How,     then,     does     one     go 
about    reinvigorating     protest, 
or    rather   putting    it   back    on 
the  right  track?  For  that  mat- 
ter,   what    is   the   right   track? 
Di-ssent,     protest,     resistance — 
these  are  more  than  stages  in 
political  development   and  ex- 
pression. They  presuppose  mo- 
tives and  necessitate  action.  It 
is  not  enough  to  dissent  or  to 
protest;    the    persistent    critic 
does  nothing  but  cause  irrita- 
tion and,  if  he  is  fortunate,  in- 
difference.   The    resister    soon 
learns,  as  in  the  case  of  Spock 
is  not  enough  to  dissent  or  to 
those   same    laws   which    have 
made  him  the  freest  animal  on 
earth.  Thus  there  is  a  fine  line 
which  divides  dissent  from  re- 
sistance, a   line  which  too   in- 
frequently is  crossed,  which  is 
even     too     infrequently     ap- 
proached.    It     is    an     ingrown 
trait  of  the  protest  movement 


that  it  is  pacifist,  i.e.  non-vio- 
lent non-activist.  Well  and 
dandy.  Martyrs  with  clean 
consciences  are  in  vogue.  But 
we  haven't  yet  reached  the 
point  where  martyrdom  is  a 
relevant  consideration;  or  if 
we  have,  it  is  because  the  eyes 
of  most  protesters  are  focused 
on  where  they  have  been  and 
not  where  they  are  going. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Cer- 
tainly the  barrier  dividing  ex- 
pression from  demonstration 
must  be  crossed.  This  need  not 
mean  the  abandoning  the  prin- 
ciples of  non-violence,  only 
those  of  non-activism. 

The  protest  march  witfh  its 
placards  and  marshals  and 
masses  of  faceless,  nameless 
'dissenters'  is  a  farce.  Who 
knows  what  it  running  through 
the  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
citizen  who  happens  on  a 
group  of  misfits  or  malcon- 
tents, flagrantly  abusing  their 
right  to  free  speech,  marching 
around  proclaiming  the  im- 
morality of  military  action 
which  is  necessary?  It  is  clear 
to  us  that  we  are  doing  more 
than  simply  stretching  our  legs 
after  extended  periods  of  time 
spent  sitting  in  libraries,  mem- 
orizing the  proceedings  of  the 
Nuremburg  trials  or  the  pro- 
tocols of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments. But  it  isn't  clear  to 
everyone  else.  As  things  stand, 
we  protesters  are  only  dis- 
playing the  fruits  of  our  re- 
search, thought,  and  convic- 
tion. This  exhibitionism  is  not 
convincing  to  the  observed,  it 
is  repulsive. 

Some  means  of  communicat- 
ing our  reasons,  not  only  our 
conclusions,  must  be  found.  I 
hesitate  to  propose  any  pat 
remedies  for  this  breakdown 
of  communication.  But  I  tend 
to  think  that  something  along 
the  lines  of  the  Angry  Arts, 
staged  in  conjunction  with  the 
protest  exhibition,  might  have 
had  a  greater  effect  in  Post 
Office  Square  than  it  did  in 
Gryzmish. 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)— The 
Peace  Corps,  is  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  What  could  be  the  most 
crucial  period  in  its  seven-year 
history.  Peace  Corps  officials — 
who  In  the  past  have  had  little 
trouble  recruiting  volunteers — 
now  find  themselves  on  the  de- 
fensive for  the  first  time.  The 
major  problem  is  the  Peace 
Corps'  clo.se  association  with 
the  federal  government  at  a 
time  when  the  government  is 
unpopular  among  young 
people  because  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Several  questions  face  pros- 
pective   candidates: 

— Are  volunteers  free  to 
present  their  views  on  any 
topic,  no  matter  how  contro- 
versial, as  long  as  it  does  not 
affect  their  work  as  a  volun- 
teer' 

— i^an  the  United  States 
honestly  be  working  for  peace 
in  some  countries  of  the  world, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  drop- 
ping napalm  bombs  on  another 
country? 

— Can  volunteers  be  effec- 
tive in  their  host  countries  at 
a  time  when  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  unpopular 
around  the  world? 

— If  the  CIA  was  able  to  in- 
filtrate private  organizations 
such  as  the  NSA,  what,  then, 
would  keep  it  from  infiltrating 
government  agencies  like  the 
Peace  Corps? 

Of  these  possible  problems, 
the  "free  speech  controversy" 
has  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion and  seems  to  be  the  most 
pressing.  The  second  is  pri- 
marily a  personal  question 
which  the  individual  must  an- 
swer for  him.self.  And  the  last 
two  have  been  widely  discus- 
sed, but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  indicate  that  either  is  valid. 

The  fact  that  an  increasing 
number  of  young  people  think 
they  would  lose  their  freedom 
of  speech  by  joining  the  Peace 
Corps  is  supported  by  a  recent 
Louis  Harris  survey.  The  sur- 
vey showed  about  20  per  cent 
of    college    seniors    expressed 
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(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
to  postpone,  I  am  sure  the 
Arabs  will  be  forced  to  aban- 
don many  similar  projects." 

Militarily  the  Arabs  have 
realized  that  their  land  armies 
are  far  from  adequate,  the  Gen- 
eral asserted.  He  said  that,  as 
a  result,  the  Arab  military  ma- 
chine is  turning  to  the  use  of 
long  range  missiles,  hoping  to 
strike  at  Israeli  population  and 
military  concentrations.  Rus- 
sian money  is  paying  a  large 
part  of  this  expensive  change 
in  strategy.  "I  cannot  tell  you 
exactly,  for  obvious  security 
reasons,  but  the  Arab  nations 
at  this  time  are  much  more  vul- 
nerable to  such  a  strategy  than 
Israel.  In  Egypt  in  particular, 
people  and  equipment  are  nec- 
essarily centered  along  the  nar- 
row Nile  River  and  in  much 
greater  danger." 

The  territorial  e  xpansion 
after  the  'Six  Day'  war  has  left 
the  Israelis  in  a  powerful  bar- 
gaining position,  but  General 
AUon  reminded  his  listeners 
that  this  was  also  the  case  after 
the  1956  Suez  campaign.  He 
said  that  the  Israelis  have 
learned  from  the  mistakes  of 
history,  and  although  they 
would  still  be  willing  to  work 
wiUi  the  U.N.  they  arc  now 
ture  thai  Vote  oni/  permanent 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)  —  The  Presidential  commission  studying  la.st  summer's  riots  will 
deliver  its  final  report  several  months  ahead  of  its  original  deadline,  with  much  of  its  re- 
search incomplete,  because  iU  researchers'  findings  didn't  jibe  with  the  kind  of  report  the 
Administration  wanted.  «x  •   i  *  ♦u 

As  Is,  a  newsletter  on  civil  rights  and  community  action  edited  by  Dave  Stemljcrg  of  the 
National  Student  Association,  says  the  commission's  administrative  staff  supressed  "\uch  of 
what  the  researchers  had  found.  As  an  example.  As  Ls  says  the  researchers  found  '"O^f  city 
that  "there  was  no  question  that  the  police  —not   Negroes   —   were    the   rioter.s.   bringmg    a 

bloodbath  to  an  innocent  Negro  community." 

As  Is  says  that,  faced  with  ^^  ^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  p^^^j. 
these  reports,  the  Administra-  dent's  specific  requests  for  in- 
tive  staff  of  the  commission,  in  formation  on  fourteen  points, 
consultation  with  the  White  When  the  modified  report  oj 
TT  A^iA^A    iKof    fi.Jo    in     thc  roscarch  staff  still  proved 

House,  decided  that  this  in-  J^j^^cceptable,  all  documents 
formation  had  to  be  suppressed  ^ere  channeled  through  the 
because:  administrative     staff      lawyers 

It  "would  embarass  too  many  who  were  to  descril>e  the  re- 
noanlo  in  an  election  vear  "  search  findings  in  a  politically 

people  in  an  election  year.  acceptable    document    which 

—"There  would  be  too  few    vvould  then  be  presented  to  the 
kind  words  for  local  police,  or    Commi.ssion  members." 
for  local  political  leaders."  The   major  question   is   how 

—  The   ret>ort    "could    only    "^"^h      information      will      be 

—  ine   report      couia    on  y    ^^^^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^(.^.  researchers. 

support  an  outcry  for  radically  j^^  i^  g^y^  ^^q   ^f   the    most 

increased  federal  expenditure,"  damning    information    may    go 

while   the  President   is  cutting  into  the  National  Archive.^  for 

domestic  programs  to  meet  the  five    years,    where    it    will    be 

expenses  of  the  Vietnam  war.  available   only   to   selected   re- 

So  the  final  deadline  for  the  searchers.  The  commission  staff 
commission  report  was  moved  may  make  information  avail- 
up.  This  is  what  hap[>ened,  ac-  able  to  some  other  groups,  such 
cording  to  As  Is:  as    the    American    Sociological 

"The  executive   director    (of  As.sociation,  but  observers  have 

the    Commission),    presumably  speculated    that   this   merely 

in   consultation  with  Governor  means  there  will  be  two  sets  of 

Otto  Kcrner  of  Illinois,  chair-  reports, 

man    of    the    Commission,    in- 


this  fear   compared   with   only 
two  per   cent   a   year   ago. 

The  survey  was  taken  after 
a  major  free  speech  issue  in- 
volving the  Corps  last  summer. 
The  incident  occurred  when  a 
group  of  volunteers  in  Santi- 
ago circulated  the  "Negotia- 
tions Now"  petition  protesting 
the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam. 
Corps  officials  told  the  volun- 
teers to  withdraw  their  names 
or  submit  their  resignations. 
Volunteers  also  were  told  they 
could  not  identify  themselves 
as  working  for  the  Peace  Corps 
when  writing  for  the  American 
press. 

Peace  Corps  Director  Jack 
Vaughn's  office  later  backed 
down  on  the  new  policy  and 
said  volunteers  will  be  free  to 
write  "individual  letters"  to 
officials  and  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  "to  identify  them- 
selves as  volunteers." 

Vaughn  now  emphasizes  the 
"great  freedom"  which  volun- 
teers have.  "We  don't  tell  vol- 
unteers what  they  can  or  can't 
discuss,  and  we  don't  intend 
to,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 
"We  send  the  volunteers  out  to 
carry  a  message  according  to 
what  they  believe  in,  not  to 
shut   up." 

Vaug'hn  does  not  think  the 
effectiveness  of  volunteers  is 
limited  because  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  even  in  countries 
where  the  U.S.  policies  are  un- 
popular. 

"The  volunteer  is  considered 
to  be  the  different  America," 
he  said.  "I  know  of  no  case 
where  the  war  has  inhibited 
or  made  more  difficult  a  vol- 
unteer's job.  He  is  recognized 
as  being  an  individual  and  not 
a  representative  of  our  govern- 
ment." 

"We  are  involved  in  a  move- 
ment that  we  feel  is  moving 
toward  peace.  This  has  not 
changed  because  of  the  war. 
We  are  striving  for  peace,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  offer  young 
people  the  opportunity  to 
serve  in  this  capacity  as  indi- 
viduals,"  he  said. 
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and  viable  solution  depends  on 
direct  Arab-Israeli  negotiations. 
Only  an  agreement  that  is  in- 
ternationally recognized  as  a 
guarantee  of  Israeli  independ- 
ence is  acceptable. 

The  only  area  where  the  Is- 
raelis will  not  consider  com- 
promise on  is  on  the  Jeru.salem 
question.  "Jerusalem  is  now  a 
part  of  Israel,"  stated  General 
AUon.  "We  are  maintaining  the 
same  standard  of  living  for  the 
Arabs  there  as  exists  for  the 
Jewish  population.  They  are 
already  full  citizens." 

AUon  believes  that  Israel's 
greatest  domestic  problem  is 
populating  the  nation.  He  hoped 
for  a  large  scale  international 
'alliyah'  —  an  immigration  of 
Jews  to  Israel.  He  predicted 
that  the  large  Russian  Jewi.sh 
population  would  soon  be  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  recent  years  a 
number  of  other  Communist  na- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe  have 
allowed  their  Jewish  popula- 
tions to  leave  the  country,  with 
the  stipulation  that  they  go 
only  to  Israel. 

"Israel,    I'm    afraid,    will    be 
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formed  Commission  members 
that  they  were  to  reach  their 
conclusions  sooner  than  ex- 
pected, to  meet  the  President's 

^.,    ....    .    -    wishes.   With  the  apparent  as- 

the  last  chance  to  reunite  the  durance  that  research  would 
Jewish  people,"  he  stated.  "If  continue  beyond  the  date  of  the 
this  Jewish   regime   fails  or   is  |  Commission's      initial      report. 


defeated,  there  will  be  no  hope 
for  a  new  Jewish  state."  Gen- 
eral AUon  explained  that  when 
any  other  country  is  defeated 
in  war,  sooner  or  later  it  would 
recover.  "If  Israel  is  defeated 
there  will  be  no  .second  chance. 
Israel  is  the  only  nation  that 
can't  afford  to  lose  even  one 
war.** 


the    meml>ers    agreed     to    the 
President's  request. 

'The  administrative  staff  im 
mediately  requested  a  final 
document  from  the  research- 
ers in  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 
They  produced  a  document  of 
nearly  200  pages,  only  to  be 
told  that  it  was  totally  unac- 
ceptable.  A  new   version  was 
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Ingmar  Bcrginan  claims  that 
as  iic  makt^  each  of  his  likns 
ih€  seniies  that  it  will  be  his  last, 
his  hnal  statement.  Despite  his 
predictions  of  finality,  each  of 
his  previous  films  seemed  to 
leave  one  opening,  one  unre- 
solved question.  And  so  Berg- 
man would  direct  yd  another 
film  which  would  ask  yet  an- 
other uJires-olved  question.  The 
Magician,  for  instance,  exposes 
his  Christ  figure  as  a  charlatan 
but  suggests  that  faith  in  a 
hoax  may  yet  be  an  answer.  So 
his  next  him,  The  Virgin 
Spring,  dealt  with  the  question 
of  faith.  The  latest  in  Berg- 
man's series  of  questions  and 
answers,  Persona,  was  released 
rt-cently  in  Bos-ton.  It  is  his 
twenty-seventh  resiponse  to 
himself. 

After  viewing  Persona  one 
indeed  wonders  why,  no,  how 
could  Bergman  have  made  the 
film  after  first  conceiving  it.  It 
is  the  most  despairing  film  by 
the  most  despairing  of  direc- 
tors. One  by  one  Bergman  has 
eliminated  the  hopes  which 
were  the  unresolved  questions 
of  his  previous  films.  In  The 
Silence,  we  thought  perhaps 
Bergman  had  hit  the  depths  of 
despair.  Even  in  sex,  he  ar- 
gued, there  was  no  communica- 
tion, only  silence.  But  the  title 
of  that  film  may  well  have 
been  the  unresolved  question 
he  seeks  to  anjswer  in  Persona. 

In  all  of  his  films  BeTgman 
seeks  the  means  of  communion 
with  God.  He  is  a  diehard  who 
will  not  accept  the  death  of 
God.  But  each  of  his  films  has 
fastidiously  eliminated  suggest- 


ed means  of  communion.  The  masks,   false  fronts.  He  wants  ^^^k^*       had   who    unoack^ 

Silence  eliminated  the  possibil-  us    to    know    that    the    frame  y^^^^^Tonze  statues   bv   Gast^ 

ity  of  communion  through  gen-  around    his    story    is    another  J^,^  .^^^"^^^'il^^^^^^        ^X    Xhe 

ukie      human     dialogue      (the  false  front  and  that  that  frame  ^,^^?i^^i„^^2°tnlnld    Theatre 

means  favored  by  most  God-is-  is  as  important  to  the  meaning  gaU^ry    ^^    ^P'^^^fi^  tzfyit 

dead       theologians).       Persona  of  the  n^ovie  as  any  other  part  They  were  ^^mpell^  by  their 

picks  up,  then,  where  The  Si-  of  the  film.  In  fact  the  end  of  job    to    touch,    to    fondle    the 

fence  left  off.  If  there  can  be  the  film  takes  the  issue  of  film  huge    women   with   the    exag- 

no  understandir  g  between  peo-  verity  very  casually  and  direct-  gerated    and    often    a^iormed 

pie,  Bergman  must  investigate  ly  into  the  plot.  (I  am  not  sure  breasts    and    thighs.    t.ven   for 

whether   there    can   be    under-  if    other    critics    have    noticed,  the     serious     art     enthusiasts, 

standing  within  a  person.  This  but    while   the    story    concerns  with   their   more   sophisticated 

is  the  matter  with  which  Per-  two   women,   one  of  whom   is  sensibility,    it    is    the    touch- 

sona  deals.  never  quite  certain  of  her  au-  ability  of  many  of  these  pieces 

On  the  outside  Persona  ap-  tonomy  from  the  other,  the  last  which   ultimately  makes  them 

pears  to  be  a  film  very  differ-  shot    shows    only    one    of    the  popular.  Yet  the  almost  imme- 

ent  from  the  rest  of  Bergman's  women  boarding  the  bus  back  diate    reaction    is    a    sense    of 

opus    And  in   some  ways  it   is  to   the  city.  Either  one  of  the  amusement    that    a    twentieth 

very  different    But  as  the  film  women    has    remained    at    the  century  artist  should,  with  al- 

itself  tells  us,  appearances  lie.  summer  cottage  or,  more  like-  niost    religious    naivete,    limit 

Persona  is  not  only  a  continua-  ly.   one  of  them   did   not  exist  himself   almost    exclusively    to 

tion  of  the   existential   themes  a/ter  all.  The  film  lied  by  bemg  portraying  the  female  body 
of  his  other  movies.  The  observ- 
ant viewer  will  again  see  many 
of   the  standard  Bergman    im 


the   subjective  product   of   one        The  roots  of  this  "thralldom" 
(Continued  on  Page  6)  with    the    female     figure    are 
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ages.  The  rocky  landscapes, 
the  shots  of  a  wide  expansive 
ocean,  the  Bach  on  tiie  sound- 
track, the  pure  blacks  and 
glaring  whites  are  again  evi- 
dent. What  is  less  evident,  and 
thank  God  (?)  for  this,  are  hjs 
usual  recapitulations  of  the 
Passion.  There  is  considerably 
less    of    that    religious    heavy-  jf  Murray  Louis  asks  anything  of  us,   it  is  reti-ospection. 

handedness    that    faulted    most  tj:    ^^   ^    ;    4i *         j  u         j-     •   t       i.  ^^^ 

of  his  other  films,  and  consid-  ^^  ^«^^f«  ^  the  profane  dance:  where  discipline  becomes  illu- 

erahly     less     of     that     sexual  ^^^^y  where  style  is  the  absence  of  style.    His  humor  is  the 

heavy-handedness  that  faulted  i^.VJ???^  ^*^/,^,h  is  painfully   conscious  of  itself;   his  nightmares 

The    Silence.     These    absences  ^   Chimera    )    are    the    studies    of    studies,    the    parody    which 

have  greatly  enhanced  this  film  wounds  because  it  knows  it  is  parody.    His  pantomine    (Junk 

and  placed  it  a  step  above  any  Dances")   confuses  props  and  people,  color  and  motion,   mime 

of  Bergman's  other  movies.  and    symbol.    When    he    achieves    intensity    (''Interims"),    he 

But  Bergman  lets  us  make  a^-hieves  it  almost  in  spite, 
no  mistake  that  the  motivations  ,  ."Chimera."  literally  a  horrible  fantasy,  features  Murray 
for  his  previous  films  still  ^<'"^.  alone  and  struggling  on  a  stage  dominated  by  a  garnish, 
plague  him  and  that  Persona  is  splotched,  luminescent  backdrop.  He  battles  inside  a  shroud  of 
derived  from  them.  God  is  still  stretch  material,  ludicrous  and  yet  (somehow)  noble  in  his 
on  his  mind,  as  is  guilt.  After  ^'fforts  to  escape  or  reconcile.  Finally  rid  of  that  first,  second, 
a  brief  collage  of  oid-time  ^^  extra  skin  (womb,  self-consciousness  or  society),  he  and  the 
movies  and  cartoons  Bergman  "lusic  (by  Nikolais)  set  each  other  in  vain  and  exasperating 
offers  us  a  giant  spider  as  the  circles.  Louis  moves  as  if  the  parts  of  his  body  could  not  indeed, 
first  image  in  Persona.  (We  re-  niust  not  work  separately.  His  motion  has  a  rhythmic,  as  op- 
call  Knren's  cry  in  Through  a  posed  to  a  logical,  continuity.  There  arc  few  subtleties,  many 
Glass  Darkly.  "I  nave  seen  God  extremes,  well-exploited,  often  humorous,  often  dull.  The  dance 
and  He  is  a  spider.")  In  quick  is  a  nightmare  from  which  we  wake  laughing,  from  which  we 
succession  a  sheep  being  butch-  return  to  a  life  that  is  never  quite  awake.  The  nearly  absurd 
ered,  a  nail  being  driven  perfection  of  execution  in  all  of  Louis'  motions  saves  the  dance 
through  a   palm  are  projected,  from  its  own  consciousness. 

Before  Persona  Bergman  would  "Interims,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most  lyrical  of  the 

have  put  these  images  into  the  dances  presf^nted.    Even  so,  the  solos  by  Phyllis  Lamhut   and 

film   proper.   The  use  of  them  Raymond  Johnson  are  less  important  and  less  exciting  than  the 

here  is  entirely  different.  Berg-  configurations  out  of  which  the  individuals  evolve.    The  very 

man    no   longer    feels    that    he  electric  scenery  —  slanting  aluminum  poles  in  pastel  light  — 

must  prove  that  modern  man  is  emphasizes  the  "on-the-verge"   quality  of  this  dance.    Actions 

on  the  cross.  He  shocks  us  with  and    movements    only    approximate    completion;    the    quartet, 

direct    and    stark    images    and  which  dances  better  as  a  group  than  apart,  never  quite  comes 

forces    us    to    know    what    he  together,  never   quite   becomes  four   solo  parts.    The   opening 

knows.  sequence  of  deliberate  confusion  (the  audience  cannot  immedi- 

Images  continue  to  flit  across  ately  determine  how  many  dancers  are  on  stage,  or  how  they 

the  screen.    A   dead  woman   is  are  arranged)  is  perhaps  the  closest  the  dance  comes  toward 

shown.  Then  a  dead  man.  The  completed  motion  until  the  very  last  moments.    Even  the  duets 

soundtrack  consists  of  morgue  between  the  three  men   and  the   woman   never   quite  divorce 

drawers  rolling  o<pen  and  shut,  themselves  from  the  whole  dance,  the  whole  group.   Yet,  again, 

Back  to  the  dead  woman.  Sud-  although  the  literalness  of  "Chimera"  is  absent,  the  conscious- 

denly     she     opens     her     eyes,  ness  of  the  dance  as  dance  puts  an  uncomfortable  distance  be- 

Bergjnan   has  returned   to  and  tween  motion  and  emotion.  The  music  by  Lukas  Foss  introduces 

clarified  the  reason  .or  the  old-  a  mood  which  the  dance  often  ignores.    Sometimes  the  scenery 

time  movie  collage  at  the  be-  jtself  seems  irrelevant.   We  begin  to  wonder  how  the  restrained 

ginning  of  the  film.  Like  many  sinuousness  of  the  dancers  is  associated  with  music,  with  lights. 

other   modem   directors    Berg-  At  times,  certainly,  "Interims"  is  dramatic,  with  clever  shapes 

^^.^^^*^{fr^»^  «  «i   ^^    /\^^t  a"<^  silhouettes,  but  in  its  entirety  it  moves  with  no  small  degree 

Si^'^f^f^'^^.^^^?'   ^"*^  ^^^^  P^  «J"aJity  toward  insignificance,  if  not  boredom. 
n^^Jld    ?^im«^i  T.r'So J^  W^  ^^"'^ot  be   bored  by   the  last   dance,   "Junk   Dances," 

man  fens  us  This  ^ot  onlvl^;  precisely  because  the  dancers  are  having  fun  with  us.    With  a 

res?heUc    and  ^rmal    ?easo^s  l^'^'^^scent  college  a^  a  backdrop  for  future  brightly-colored 

(af  Suin   Son^c    wL[d    hke  shopping  bags  and  vaudeville    

him  Torbuffo^^comextual  o?  ^«"^^.    1'*'    '^^P^^^^  }s    the    steps,    caricatures,    nightclub 

philosophic     reasons     as    well  t'rowd-pleaser.    the    pantomine    dancers,  and  the  finale,  a  liv- 

Bergman    is   about   to    e*nbark  ^l  ^^P^^^^^f,\  comical   and    ing   Christmas  tree.   We  laugh 


on     a     film     about     personas, 


abandoned.   We  laugh  at  mis- 
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longer  than  we  might  because 
of  the  two  dances  which  have 
preceded  this  one.  We  laugh  be- 
cause, finally,  something  seems 
alive.  So  it  is.  The  imagination 
which  was  so  restrained  before 
now  revels  in  the  mockery  of 
emotion.  We  leave  the  theatre 
laughing.  When  we  stop  laugh- 
ing, we  think  that  not  once 
that  evening  has  emotion  been 
delineated  except  in  that  (per- 
haps) higher  region  of  the  self- 
conscious.  The  dances  have 
been  well-performed,  some- 
times ingenious,  sometimes  vis- 
ual (geometrfc)  delights.  What 
they  lacked  was  the  honesty 
and  intensity  which  makes  the 
laughter  hurt,  the  silence  sig- 
nificant. 

If  dance,  like  a  game  of 
chess,  is  a  question  of  logical 
possibility,  then  "The  Mind  Is 
a  Muscle"  might  properly  be 
called  dance.  Yvonne  Rainer's 
conception  cI  dance,  however, 
is  iesL  logical  than  extra-logi- 
cal; it  is  a  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  random  event,  less  in- 
terested in  execution  Uian  in 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


twofold.  Historically  the  use 
of  the  female  form  as  a  fer- 
tility symbol  dates  to  paleo- 
lithic statues  such  as  the 
famous  Venus  of  Willendorf 
with  her  abstract  head  and  ex- 
tremely large  breasts  and 
thighs.  Minoan  snake  goddes- 
ses and  Indian  temple  carvings 
may  also  have  been  familiar  to 
Lachaise  as  well  as  the  lusty 
nudes  of  the  painter  Renoir  with 
whom  Lachaise  was  no  doubt 
familiar.  Yet,  the  second  in- 
fluence is  much  more  immedi- 
ate and  much  more  personal. 
This  was  an  encounter  La- 
chaise had  in  Paris  in  1903. 
Of  it  he  wrote  later:  "At 
twenty,  in  Paris  I  met  a  young 
American  woman  who  immedi- 
ately became  the  primary  in- 
spiration which  awakened  my 
vision  and  the  leading  influ- 
ence that  has  directed  my 
forces."  This  young  American 
was  Isabel  Nagle,  a  Bostonian 
who  Lachaise  followed  to 
America  in  1906  and  later 
made  his  wife.  Lachaise,  like 
Renoir,  saw  t.ie  female  as  rep- 
resenting the  mysteries  of  an 
enormously  vital  force  and 
Isabel  Nagel  (who  was  the 
model  for  all  his  female 
statues)  was  the  means  to  ex- 
press this  vitality. 

Yet,  if  this  personal  influ- 
ence was  the  only  one  on  La- 
chaise's  work  he  would  re- 
main merely  an  infatuated 
lover  making  private  cult 
images  to  his  deity.  Lachaise 
was  educated  at  the  Academic 
Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
Paris  before  he  met  Isabel 
Nagle  and  as  a  student  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  the 
revival  of  monumental  sculp- 
ture especially  exemplified  in 
the  work  of  Auguste  Rodin. 
Lachaise's  early  works  such  as 
Nude  With  Coat  (1910)  and 
Standing  Woman  (1912)  clear- 
ly show  the  grandeur  (despite 
their  small  size)  and  sponta- 
neity of  Rodin.  As  in  Rodin's 
work  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
actual  drama  of  the  sculpting 
process.  The  clay  is  molded, 
gouged,  slapped  on  the  arma- 
ture, and  then  the  piece  is  cast 
in  plaster  or  bronze  to  retain 
the  immediacy  of  the  artistic 
process. 

There  are  quite  simply  two 
streams  in  the  work  of  Gaston 
Lachaise  that  exis-t  simultane- 
ously, as  Hilton  Kramer  writes 
in  the  introduction  to  the  cata- 
logue published  by  the  La- 
chaise Foundation  They  are 
the  public,  the  monument,  the 
archetypal  female  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  private,  the  emo- 
tionally erotic  (as  in  Passion 
of  1932,  a  portrait  of  coitus  or 
Lovers  of  1908-1910)  on  the 
other. 

The  twenties  and  early  thir- 
ties saw  Lachaise  as  a  child  of 
his  stylistic  time,  though  still 
working  in  his  private  idiom. 
It  is  the  works  from  fhis  pe- 
riod which  because  of  their 
suavety  are  most  well  known. 
Yet  there  is  something  dated 
about  many  of  these  pieces. 
Professor  Bernstein  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Department  in  his  excel- 
lent gallery  talk  on  Lachaise 
dubbed  it  "moderne"  which 
Tom  Garver  of  the  Rose  Art 
Museum  explained  as  the  in- 
terior of  Radio  City  Music 
Hall:  The  spontaneous  model- 
ing of  the  early  pieces  is  re- 
placed by  a  careful  smooth- 
ness. Extremely  subtle  curves 
yield  to  the  touch.  The  lines 
of  the  body  (especially  the 
lines  of  the  breasts  and  hips) 
are  wonderfully  sinuous.  The 
body  is  reduced  at  times  to  a 
sensuous  Euclidean  geometry — 
a  sphere  for  the  breast,  a 
tapering  cylinder  for  the  leg,  a 
hemisphere  for  the  eyebrow. 
These  lines  are  even  more  vis- 
ible in  the  series  of  drawings 
on  exhibit.  Lachaise  the 
draughtsman  uses  only  lines. 
And,  a  few  lines  with  no  shad- 
ing masterfully  evokes  the 
fleshy  mass  of  the  body.  In  a 
1930  Torso  Lachaise  carries 
carries  the  geometric  reduc- 
tion almost  to  the  complete 
abstraction  of  Brancusi.  Like 
Cezanne,  the  granddaddy  of 
this  artistic  geometry,  Lachaise 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Another? 


A  Message  In  Co<Je:  Revolution 


Mik*  Murphy 


Still  life 


This  is  a  simple  game  called  what  is  the  author  (Arthur)  trying  to  say?  First 
there  are  three  imaginary,  (unreal)  Arguniants  (modest  proposals)  on  what  we  should 
3o  with  our  Lives  followed  lx)gically  by  the  Only  possible  conclusions  to  be  drawn  and 
iinally  there  is  a  brief  story  Whose  purpose  is  the  use  (misuse)  of  the  conclusions  as  a 
practical  exercise  in  rational  thought. 

My  name  is  Emit  Grokan,  and  Indeed,  I  am  P.  Dante  Ber-       It    is    not   important   who    I 

like  I  dig   (ed  note:  a  digger?)  kenson.    I  am  a  Very  worldly   am.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have 

most  of  what  is  happening  to  wise  middleaged  banker  from  „j.^  y.^.^.  nrfirle*!  and  feel 

you    book    heads.     How    come  Des   Moines,   Iowa   and  a   fre-  ^eaa  Doin  ar  iic  les  ana  leei 

hippies  dont  write  books?   You  quent  contributor  to  the  com-  acutely  the  malaise  which  char- 
say?    Because   we   have   dropt  munity  chest  and  the  church  of  acterizes  this  age  Of  ours.  The 

out,   I  mean,  one  cant  use  Ian-  my  choice.  Jesus  saves.   I  have  disparity  between  the  two  au- 

guage,   can  one?    Science  is  a  read    Mr.    (ugh)    Grokan's   at-  ^^ors  is  great  and  yet,  I  am  sure 

mytn.    Objective  learning  is  a  tempt    at    communication    and  ,    ^,                         ..              i  «  ^ 

myth.    There   are   no   facts   to  would    like   to   address   a   few  ^^th  men  are  quite  moral  and 

learn.   Things  happen  and  that  words  to  his  unfortunate  (ugh)   honest.    What  can  one  say   m 

is  all  you  can  say,  I  mean  you  readers,  to  the  good  people  of  these  times  which  allow   such 

cant  prove  anything  Unless  you  America.                                          polar  views  to  be  '*true"? 

want  to  prove   it   in  the   first  Youth   is   Extremely  unwise       Briefly  Let  us  look  at  their 

place.   So  why  stay  in  School?  and  Impetuous.    Always  has  positions.    Mr.  Grokan  is  pro- 
Reality  my  friend,  is  in  your  been.    And   I   am   sick   of   the  testing  the  excesses  of  cold  rea- 

h^nd    richt    now    and    neither  ^reat  unwashed  who  would  son  and   the   growing   lack    of 

head    rignt    now    ana    neiiner  ^.^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Commu-  autonomy  in  one's  personal  life. 

books  nor  the  genie  from  the  j^^g^g     ^j^^    ^^^^    ^he    world  Mr.  Berkenson  is  protesting  the 

lamp  of  higher  education  will   wasn't  evil?   But  is  sending  peo-  excesses    of    the    unreasonable 

change  That.  Dont  let  them  put  pie  to  Siberia  good?    Is  propa-  young  and  their  seeming  insist- 

vAii    iinfieht    bv    makinc    vou   ganda  better  than  a  Free  press?  ence   on   total   passivity.    Both 

you    uptight    by    maKing    you  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^   Grokan  (ugh.  are   honest    criticisms    of   real 

play  their  game,  by  making  you  q^^  j^^jp  y^^^)  ^  jg^^  ,„y  ^3^1^  problems.  Both  are  honest  cri- 

do  destructive  things  that  you  or   your  father's.    But  This  is  ticism  of  real  problems.    Both 

dont    want    to.     Drop    Out    of  not  a  new  world.   It  Has  been  are  honest  attempts  at  a  solu- 

«Phnni  nnw     Fare  the  sad  fact  said  that  the  whole  of  western  tion,  if  somewhat  extreme.  Texas  Southern    University,   a 

Bcnooi  now.    race  me  mu  i«*ci  ^.j^^jj^ation  is  but  a  footnote  to       What  are  you  and  I  to  make   predominantly    black    college, 

of  this  Duality.   My  Proposal  is   have  been  charged  with  mur 
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5  TSU  Stuileflits 

Held  for  Murder; 

Trial  Bias  Seen 


By  RICHARD  ANTHONY 

College  Press  Service 

Tex.     (CPS)— 
students     from 


HOUSTON, 
Five     former 


der   in   the   death   of  a   white 
policeman. 
All  of  us  must  agree  that  this       The  policeman,  Louis  Kuba, 


that   you    are   never   going   to  ^^  Greeks. 

change    the    world,    Let    alone       jn  conclusion  then,  let  us  not  modest  and  1  hope  not  an  over 

save  It.   The  only  way  to  stop  call  the  Evil  in  the  world  a  new  simplification 

the  sickness  is  to  refuse  to  par-  thing  and  use  it  as  an  excuse       All  of  us  m         _ 

ticipate.  Like,  I  dont  know  why  to  run  away  from  our  responsi-  is  an  age  of  new  freedom,   of   was  killed  by  gunshot  during 

I'm  writing  this,  because  when  bilities  and  sink  into  immoral-  greater    possibility.     The    hope    an  assault  by  several  members 

you    finally    understand    what  ity  and  depravity  just  because  for  this  age  lies  most  assuredly    of  the  Houston  Police  Depart- 

they  are  trying  to  do  to  you,  we   find   it   too   hard    to   keep  in  greater  tolerance  for  the   ment    on   three    men's   dormi- 

you'll  split  too.  Until  then,  feed  God's  laws.    And  that  is  why  I  new,  greater  patience  with  the    tories    at    TSU    in    the    early 

your  head,  integrate  it  and  dont  think  we  should  stay  in  Viet-  old    and    careful    consideration    hours  of  May  17,  1967. 

worry  about  keeping  it.  Dig?  nam.  by  all  of  the  new  issues.  Of    the    five    defendants,    at 

Thus,  deep  reader,  you  have  heard  the  argu-  Man  is  not  the  final  step  on  the  great  stair-  ^j^^  ^^^  that  killed  Kuba.  One 
ments.  The  third  argument  misses  the  main  case  of  Evolution.  If  we  look  closely  at  life  we  of  them,  Douglas  Waller^  was 
point  of  the  first  which  is  that  we  must  be  im-  shall  see  That  its  story  can  be  generalized  in  in  jail.  Floyd  Nichols,  a  sec- 
patient  and  act  quickly  to  completely  change  the  the  statement  E  Pluribus  Unium,  or  more  sim-  ^j"^^'^jl|^^»^^  '^^^  HoLlton  *^°and 
system  that  propagates  Evil  and  misunderstand-  ply,  many  small  ones  combine  to  from  a  larger  chaj-j^^  Freeman  was  behind 
ing.  It  is  time  for  the  Risk  of  hasty  action  and  one  and  this  one  combines  with  others  like  it  the  police  lines,  under  close 
even  blood  shed  because  the  time  is  Short.  None  to  form  an  even  greater  ONE.  This  is  simple  surveillance, 
of  the  authors  understood  the  others'  point  of  science.  Elements  combine  to  form  molecules,  p^^^jj^^^'j^^^  J^h^'park^r^ 
view.  All  were  honest.  Who  are  we  to  believe?  molecules  form  proteins;  proteins,  cells;  organ-  ^^^.^  apparently  in  the*  dorms. 
But,  you  will  say,  these  are  but  falacions  of  my  isms;  and  organisms  form  what?  Kuba  was  shot,  however,  on  a 
mind  It  doesnt  matter  really  Just  assume  that  This  is  clearly  the  next  step.  Organisms  like  spot  that  could  not  have  been 
Everything  is  going  around  in  Circles  and  that  man  will  combine  to  form  super  organisms.  [^^^^J^^^^^y  «  smp^r  in  one  of 
nobody  agrees  with  anyone  about  what  is  to  What  does  this  mean?  I  think  it  is  that  man  ^^^^cheteT  a^a  sharp  angle 
be  done.  '^^^  become  an  almost  selfless  part  of  a  Highly  Furthermore,  police  ballistics 
o  1  4  TT  rr  «  «^„,  ♦o/.v  oc  u  jAJorf^  Tn«!fead  specialized  organism.  Attempts  of  nationalism  experts  told  the  press  that  the 
So  let  Us  Try  a  new  tack,  as  it  were.  Instead  p-^  ^^^  i^ereasing  complexity  of  communica-  bullet    was    "larger    than    .22 

of  fighting  with  the  authors  why  not  try  to  ^.^^  ^^^  transportation.  Education  and  social  ^^^^^tf ''  I^^.  ""^^^^h^  ^^^1^ 
admit  all  that  they  say?  What  happens  if  all  jij^  are  merely  the  first  halting  steps  toward  however  yfeWed"  only  a' 12- 
of  these  arguments  are  segments  of  a  new,  taking  the  next  real  step  which  is  the  total  or-  gauge  ^otgun  and  two  .22  fire- 
_  •     1     •   ^    «««•>     Af4r.r   rr»iir>h   Hp-   ganization  of  man  into  a  more  complex  crea-    ^     *; 

larger,  more  inclusive  one?  After  much  de-  f^^^  ^  ^^^^  community.  From  Father  Corpus  ^^5?^_  evidence  that  has  come 
liberation  this  is  what  I,  Arthur,  have  come  up  ^^  g^n  ^^  daughter  Corpus,  whichever  the  case  ^^  light^  far  in  fact  suggests 
with.   It  is  presented  at  left.  may  be.  (Continued  on  Page  6) 

What  are  You  a  boy  or  a  girl   wise,    but    Arthur,    whichever 
(both)  I  see  by  yer  unfit  that   the  case  may  be,  set  it  down, 
you   are   a   cowboy.    What   the   On  Outside  it  said  please  read 
hell  are  you  trying  to  do,  pol-    but    Usua   y,    to    what    anvil? 
luting  yer  bod  with  .  .  .  After  all,  it  was  firstly  a  notice 

The  letter  continues  in  like-  (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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At  John  Hancock 
there's  more  to 
Life  Insurance  than 
selling  Life  Insurance, 

and  we'll  prove  it  to  you 
on  February  7,  1968 

Our  John  Hancock  man  will  be  interviewing 
candidates  for  careers  in: 

•  Sales  &  Sales  Management 

•  Administrative  Management  take  one 

•  Electronic  Data  Processing 

•  Managerial  Accounting 

•  Management  Training  Program 

•  Actuarial  Development 

Check  your  placement  office 
for  interview  details. 
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Expert  typist,  IBM  type- 
writer, fost,  occurote.  Edit- 
ing if  necessory.  Telephone 
Mrs.  Slocombe  ot  862- 
1676  evenings. 


He:     Hortense  .  .  .  they're 
playing  our  song! 

She:  Yes.  Edgor.  it  brings 
back  those  wonderful 
days  when  we  first  met 
in  the  lobby  of  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic  Hotel 
.  .  .  seven  years  ago. 

He:  Seven  wonderful  years 
.  .  .  and  every  college 
vacation  since  then 
we've  been  coming  back 
to  New  York  and  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic. 
For  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Mid  years, 
Spring  vacations  .  .  . 

She:  And  the  Sheraton- 
Atlantic  has  such  con- 
venience to  theatres, 
museums,  libraries, 
Lincoln  Center,  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  with 
such  swinging  restau- 
rants right  in  tlie  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al- 
ways make  out  best  at 
the  Sheraton  Atlantic. 

He:     You  were  always  such  a 
romantic,  darling. 


STUDENT-FACULTY  RATES* 


Single  ,...  .$11.00  per  person 

Twin 7.50  per  person 

Triple 6.00  per  person 

Quad   5.25  per  person 

For  reservations  contact   your 
Sheraton  Student  Representa- 
tive or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 
2  2004  for  immediate  conf irma 
tion  of  student  rates. 

♦student-Faculty  rates  apply  week 
ends  and   school   vacation   periods, 
subject  to  availability.  (Not  ottered 
March  16,  17,  1968.) 

SHERATOH 
-ATLANTIC 

HOTEL  Broadway  and  34th  St., 
N.Y.,  NY.  10001  (212)  PE  6-5700 
Ralph   Hit^  Jr.,  V.  P.  &  Gen.   Mgr. 
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(Continued  from  Pase  4> 

woman.  There  were,  perhaps. 
never  two  women,  but  only  the 
schizoid  hallucinations  of  one.) 

This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the 
guggestions  of  the  image  Uiat 
follows  the  dead  woman.  It  is 
of  a  young  hoy  who  sits  in 
front  of  J  .screen  on  which  ap- 
pears the  blurred  face  of  a 
v\roman  (Is  this  the  audience 
watching  Persona?)  I  agree 
with  Su.san  Sontag,  who  says 
that  the  lace  is  modulated  be- 
tween the  faces  of  the  two  fe- 
male leads.  From  the  begin- 
ning, then,  there  is  a  confusion 
betwcK?n  Elizalx^th.  an  actress 
who  stops  in  the  middle  of  a 
performance  of  Electra  and  re- 
fuses to  speak  agai.i.  and  Alma, 
the  nurse  assigned  to  care  i(U 
her. 

The  entire  portion  of  the 
film  described  takes  only  three 
or  four  minutes.  It  's  followed 
inuned lately  by  the  titles.  (Tlie 
titling  technique  of  flashing 
ifiwges  l>etween  titles  was  first 
u.sei  here  by  Bergman  Arttiur 
Penn  no  do-ibt  picked  it  up  for 
use  in  his  Boanic  and  Clyde. 
Needle.ss  to  say,  the  technique 
is  dramatically  effective  in 
both  cases.)  It  is  only  after  the 
titles  that  the  film,  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  the  word,  be- 
gins. Everytliing  through  the 
titles  served  as  an  introduction 
in.  both  form  and  content  to 
what  Bergman  undertakes  in 
tt«e  ensuing  hour  and  a  half. 
Each  of  the  scenes  of  tliat  hour 
and  a  half  deserves  the  metic- 
ulous attention  I  have  directed 
at  the  introduction  I  may  here 
speak  only  generally  and  brief- 
ly of  the  body  of  the  film. 

Perhapsi  the  most  enlighten- 
ing scene  is  the  one  in  which 
the  psychiatrist  speaks  with 
Elir.abeth  Slie  explains  con- 
cisely the  motivation  for  Eliz- 
abeth's silence.  One  finds  that 
one  is  unable  to  live  with  the 
dl-ihonesty  of  everyday  life. 
Our  true  selves  are  obscured, 
from  ourselves  and  others  by 
the  masks  we  wear  to  protect 
ourselves.  The  psychiatrist  does 
not  supply  the  reason  fo*  such 
a  difficulty,  but  Bergman  does 
in  the  next  scene.  It  is  that  the 
dishonesty  brings  guilt.  (He 
shows  this  by  having  Elizal>eth 
shrink  in  horror  from  the  T.V. 
picture  of  a  Vietnamese  monk 
inunolating  himself  )  Tlie  scene 
with  the  p.sychiatrist  is  partic- 
ularly effective  because  Berg- 
man makes  it  quite  piain  that 
she  we.«rs  a  mask  also.  Her 
cliched  lines  are  hammered 
out  l)etween  dramatic  drags  o*i 
a  cigarette  She  is  heavily 
made  up  and  her  hair  is  o4>vi- 
ously  dyed.  Nevertheless  she 
speaks  a  truth  which  is  tlie 
conclu-sion  of  tl\e  movie.  Even 
Elizabeth's  silence  is  a  mask. 
Around  the  edges  of  the  mask 
creep*  reality.  Despite  her 
withdrawal  she  retails  the  ca- 
pacity to  l>e  dishonest,  to  hurt 


others.   Despite  her  silence  she 
still  feels  guilt. 

Now  this  is,  of  course,  the 
unresolved  question  which  now 
faces  Bergman.  If  he  thinks 
that  masks  can  be  totaly  anni- 
hilated we  might  ex-pect  his 
next  film  to  present  us  with  a 
Kierkegaardian  figure  who 
withdraws  absolutely.  Or  we 
might  expect,  on  the  other 
hand,  "a  knight  of  infinite  res- 
ignation," a  per.>^on  accepting; 
the  guilt  which  he  knows  to  be 
the  human  condition. 

Persona  is  clearly  Bergman's 
best  work  to  aate,  though  such 
reminders  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  watching  a  film  as  Uie 
melting  frame,  the  slow-mo- 
tion-out-of-focus  shot,  the  bro- 
ken film,  are  redundant  to  the 
point  of  irritation.  It  is  also, 
perhaps,  his  most  difficult 
work.  It  often  refers  back  to 
previous  films  which  must  be 
seen  for  a  full  understanding  of 
Persona.  For  instance,  Eliza- 
beth's last  name.  Vogler.  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ChrUt  fig- 
ure in  Bergman's  Magician.  Al- 
ma's name  is  of  obvious  import 
for  it  means  soul.  Yat  it  is  Al- 
ma wtio  tries  hardest  to  main- 
tain her  per.sorv;j.  (We  might 
nay  that  she  failed  dra.stically.) 
In  an  important  ."icene  Alma 
looks  in  a  mirror.  Bergman  is 
hardly  unawaw?  of  the  Biblical 
reference.  He  titled  one  of  his 
films  with  it.  ("For  now  we  see 
iMit  through  a  gla.ss  darkly;  but 
then  face  to  face."  I  Corintlii- 
ans  13:12.)  We  see  clearly  Al- 
ma's own  image  in  the  mirror. 
The  film  is  replete  with  such 
meaningful  and  difficult  clues. 
They  must  be  sought  out  and 
discovered  by  each  viewer. 

The  film  with  which  Persona 
is  most  comparable  is  Antoni- 
oni's  Blow-Up.  Both  concern 
themselves  with  questior^  of 
disljonesty  and  truth,  halluci- 
nation and  reality.  Bergman's 
film  is  the  nwre  successful  be- 
cause he  las  overcome  his 
heavy -handedness.  Whereas 
Anton ioni's  social  conunent  is 
trite  and  unnecessary  to  the 
real  meaning  of  the  film,  Berg- 
man's existential  questions  are 
formally  suited  to  the  plot  and 
the  medium 

Perhaps  here  lies  the  reason 
for  Bergman's  propensity  to- 
ward movie  making  despite  his 
pessimism  Perhaps  it  is  the 
artistic  enterprise  itself  that 
keeps  Bergman  moving.  Per- 
haps it  is  artistic  enterprise 
ttvat  gives  his  life  meaning  and 
hope  for  communion.  If  it  is, 
w^  might  expect  Bergman's  fi- 
nal film  to  be  on  that  subject. 


(Continued  from  Page  5> 

that  Kuba  may  well  have  been 
killed  by  a  shot  from  another 
police  officer.  It  has  l>een  es- 
timated that  the  police  fired 
between  2,000  and  5,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  at  the 
dorms  that  night,  and  a  bullet 
fired  by  the  police  moving  to- 
ward one  of  the  dorms  at  an 
angle  could  have  ricocheted 
slightly  and  struck  Kuba  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  dorm. 

When  Freeman's  trial,  which 
will  be  the  first  of  the  five, 
gets  underway  March  4,  new 
evidence  may  be  introduced  to 
connect  one  or  more  of  the  five 
defendants  with  the  fatal  gun- 
shot. It  is  not  likely,  however. 
The  Harris  County  District  At- 
torney's office  has  said  it  will 
prosecute  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  five  were  re- 
sponsible for  inciting  a  riot  on 
the  campus  that  night,  and 
therefore  are  responsible .  for 
the  murder.  What  is  more,  the 
prosecution  seems  confident  of 
getting  a  conviction. 

Harris  County  District  At- 
torney Carol  Vance  is  planning 
to  handle  the  case  himself.  One 
of  the  DA's  assistants,  asked  if 
Vance  thought  he  could  win 
the  case,  said,  "I  don't  believe 
he  would  have  gone  this  far  if 
he  didn't  think  so." 

Weldon  Berry,  a  Houston  at- 
torney and  one  of  five  counsels 
for  the  defense,  said,  "I  can't 
say  we're  confident.  We're 
sure  that  out  clients  are  inno- 
cent; we'll  just  try  to  do  the 
best  we  can." 

Berry's  fears  are  not  based 
solely  on  the  assumption  that 
a  white  jury  will  not  give 
black  defendants  justice.  The 
TSU  case  has  become  a  cause 
celebre  in  Houston,  and  the 
reputations  of  several  high  of- 
ficials, including  those  of  the 
mayor  and  the  chief  of  police, 
now  are  closely  tied  to  the  case. 

The  way  this  state  of  affairs 
evolved  makes  a  tangled  story. 
Briefly,  though,  here  are  some 
of  the  major  developments  in 

it: 

In  October,  1966,  a  group 
calling  itself  the  Friends  of  the 
Student  Non  -  Violent  Coor- 
dinating Committee  (SNCC) 
came  into  being  on  the  TSU 
campus.  The  group  held  fre- 
quent meetings  on  campus  but 
didn't  engage  in  active  protest 
to  any  significant  extent. 

At  the  start,  only  one  of  the 


Stony  Brook 
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and  Secretary  Yoftie,  re- 
ported on  their  meeting  witli 
Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Dia- 
n^attdopoulos  to  discuss  in- 
creasing students'  roles  in  Uni- 
versity affairs  that  affect  them 
directly.  It  was  agreed  that 
such  discussions  were  promis- 
ing enough  to  be  continued, 
and  that  a  motion  postponed 
from  a  previous  meeting  to 
discontinue  negotiations  with 
the  administration  on  all  mat- 
ters be  defeated.  The  question 
of  changes  in  the  picketing 
rules,  however,  still  remains 
open,  and  it  seems  doubtful 
that  it  will  be  resolved  in  the 
near  future. 

Tliere  were  nutnerous  com- 
plaints of  students  being  har- 
rassed,  presumably  by  townies. 
over  intersession,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  Council  might 
take  .some  measure  to  handle 
security  problems 

Student  Council  President 
Martin  Pemick  reported  on  re- 
cent anti-war  activities,  which 
included  letters  sent  to  Sena- 
tors Brooke  and  Kennedy  to 
protest  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Spock  and  others  for 
draft  resistance  activities.  Also, 
an  organization  of  student- 
presidents-for-McCarthy  is  be- 
ing formed.  Council  also  de- 
cided to  subsidize  Peace  in  *68. 
an  anti-war  group*  in  order 
Chat  it  might  begin  fund-rais- 
Aag  and  mobiliziag  acUviUes. 


CConttntted  from  Front  Page) 
such  investigatory  methods  had 
been   used    on    various   county 
campuses. 

There  had  been  a  rumor  that 
Dean  of  Students  David  C. 
Tilley  had  tipped  off  students 
at  a  pot  party  about  a  planned 
police  raid.  Stony  Brook  Presi- 

Convention  Plans 
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An  extensive  publicity  cam- 
paign is  being  organized  to 
cover  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention.  WBRS-FM  will 
feature  live,  coverage  of  much 
of  the  convention.  It  Ls  hoped 
that  Boston  Educational  tele- 
vision will  televi.se  a  30-minute 
.special  of  convention  high- 
lights. WBZ  and  WHDH  will 
also  be  invited  to  send  news 
teams  to  Brandeis  to  record 
important   events. 

The  more  than  600  partici- 
pants of  the  1968  Brandeis 
Mock  Convention  will  l>e  treat- 
ed to  such  activities,  besides 
the  delegates'  dinner,  as  a 
torchlight  parade  about  the 
campus,  and  a  full  array  of 
convention  regalia,  including 
po.slers,  Ininting,  campaign 
slickers  and  campaign  buttons. 
The  results  of  their  handiwork 
will  also  be  sent  to  the  victori- 
ous nominees  for  President  and 
Vice-President  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket. 

The  late  April-early  May 
date  for  the  event  at  Shapiro 
Athletic  Center  was  specifically 
planned  to  coincide  with  the 
April  30  date  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts primar/. 


dent  John  S.  Toll,  testifying  at 
a  hearing  of  the  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on 
Crime,  termed  the  rumor  "in- 
credible." He  said  that  there 
had  been  no  pot  party,  but  that 
police  had  been  tipped  off  to 
raid  the  room  of  Donald  By  bee, 
a  college  official,  after  a  packet 
of  marijuana  had  been  planted 
there. 

While  that  committee,  chaired 
by  conservative  Republican 
Sen.  John  H.  Hughes,  worried 
about  the  "heroic  measures" 
that  would  be  needed  to  en- 
force laws  on  campuses,  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Higher  Education,  under  chair- 
man Assemblyman  Joseph  Kot- 
tler,  concentrated  oti  critical 
exploration  of  police  tactics  in 
the  Stony  Brook  raid. 

Kottler  charged  that  the  raid 
smacked  of  "Gestai>o  tactics." 
According  to  Martin  Pernick, 
'68,  who  sf>oke  to  an  exam 
proctor  at  Stony  Brook,  the 
students  did  indeed  find  the 
police  timing  and  method  very 
upsetting,  though  they  were 
aware  that  a  bust  was  inmi- 
nent.  The  proctor  reported  that 
many  of  the  students  in  his  sec- 
tion who  were  to  take  an  exam 
that  morning  called  and  said 
they  were  too  disturbed  to  take 
it.  He  further  said  that  during 
a  French  exam  at  10  a.m. 
Wednesday  morning,  police  en- 
tered the  room  of  about  50  peo- 
ple, called  out  one  student, 
handcuffed  him.  and  led  him 
off. 


five  men  charged  with  murder 
— John  Parker — was  a  mem- 
ber of  Friends  of  SNCC.  In 
due  course,  however,  more  and 
more  militants  began  to  join 
the  group,  and  among  them 
came  the  other  four. 

Although  the  five  were  all 
considered  militants,  they  were 
not  the  leaders  of  the  Friends 
of  SNCC,  and  they  did  not 
dominate  the  vociferous  dem- 
onstrations that  the  group  held 
with  increasing  frequency  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  early  spring 
of  1967. 

As  a  result  of  their  dem- 
onstrations, most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Friends  of  SNCC 
became  well  known  to  Hous- 
ton officials,  particularly  to  the 
police  agents  on  campus.  In 
early  April,  though,  after  three 
leaders  of  the  group  were  ar- 
rested, protest  activity  fell  off 
sharply,  so  that  on  May  16,  as 
for  most  of  the  previous  month 
and  a  half,  TSU  was  relatively 
calm. 

During  that  day,  however, 
TSU  students  were  active  in 
two  protests  elsewhere  in  the 
city.  As  they  traveled  back 
and  forth  to  the  campus,  trying 
to  drum  up  more  volunteers 
for  the  off-campus  protests, 
police  began  to  make  more  in- 
cursions onto  the  campus. 

In  the  evening,  groups  of 
students  gathered  near  the 
main  road  that  runs  through 
the  campus,  and  some  students 
taunted  the  police.  One  of 
them.  Waller,  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  carrying  a 
pistol  without  a  permit.  And, 
during  the  course  of  the  eve- 
ning, several  shots  were  fired 
from  one  of  the  men's  dorms. 
One  of  them  wounded  a  police- 
man in  the  leg. 

After  police  had  begun  to 
mass  on  the  campus  in  re- 
sponse to  the  sniper  fire,  city 
officials  called  in  some  TSU 
representatives  to  negotiate 
with  the  students  in  the  dorms. 
The  TSU  people  asked  the  po- 
lice to  withdraw  from  the 
dorm  areas.  After  the  with- 
drawal was  completed,  three 
of  the  TSU  men  went  into  the 
dorms.  Although  they  didn't 
find  anything  hke  an  organ- 
ized leadership  inside,  they 
did  come  out  with  a  request 
that  Wheeler  Street  be  closed 
down.  Wheeler  is  a  heavily- 
traveled  street  that  bisects  the 
campus,  dividing  the  dorms 
from  the  classroom  buildings. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  dissat- 
isfaction among  TSU  students 
for  several  years. 

Houston  Police  Chief  Her- 
man Short  said  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  shut  down  the  street. 
Protracted  talks  with  the 
mayor's  aides,  and  with  the 
mayor  over  the  police  radio, 
then  began.  As  they  went  on, 
though,  some  students  came 
out  of  the  dorms,  dragged  some 
barrels  of  tar  being  used  for  a 
construction  project  onto  the 
street,  and  set  them  afire. 

The  police  then  returned  to 
the  dorm  areas  in  force.  After 
a  gunfire  barrage  at  the  dorms, 
they  went  into  the  dorms  and 
arrested  every  male  student, 
until   the   arrest   total   for  the 
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guilty  was  not  given  any  pun- 
ishment since  she  proved  that, 
in  this  case,  there  was  no  need 
for  punishment  on  the  ba.sis 
that  the  function  of  punishment 
is  rehabilitation. 

One  student,  Roger  Gottlieb, 
refused  to  cooperate  in  any 
way  with  SBR,  saying  that,  "I 
didn't  reply  to  SBR  because 
the  rule  was  not  made  in  what 
I  consider  a  just  way,  and  I 
did  not  recognize  the  right  of 
SBR  to  punish  me  under  this 
rule."  His  case  was  brought  be 
fore  the  Ad  Committee  this 
week,  and  although  he  felt  the 
same  lack  of  jurisdiction  ap- 
plied to  the  Ad  Committee  as 
to  SBR,  he  "felt  it  incumbent 
upon  myself  to  make  the  mean- 
ing of  my  action  clear." 

Except  for  one  girl  who  has 
since  graduated,  the  rest  of  the 
twenty,  including  the  two  who 
did  not  show  up  for  the  joint 
trial,  will  probably  be  tried 
sometime  this  semester.  At 
least  one  of  them  will  have  a 
jury  trial,  already  scheduled 
for  Feb.  14. 


evening  reached  488.  It  was 
while  the  police  were  enter- 
ing the  dorms  that  Kuba  was 
shot. 

The  police  look  dogs  with 
them  into  the  dorms,  and  sev- 
eral students  were  bitten. 
Others  were  struck  by  police 
night-sticks.  But  the  worst 
damage  done  by  the  police 
was  to  the  dorms  themselves. 
In  one  dorm  the  police,  al- 
legedly in  a  search  for  weap- 
ons, smajihed  TV  sets,  and 
radios,  overturned  bureaus  and 
dumped  out  drawers,  and 
knocked  out  ceiling  panels. 

It  is  primarily  controversy 
about  what  happened  that 
night  that  has  aggravated  the 
TSU  situation.  Houston  Mayor 
Louis  Welch  and  others  have 
maintained  that  the  police 
acted  with  restraint  through- 
out, and  that  the  students 
vandalized  the  dorms  them- 
selves. Almost  everyone  at 
TSU,  however,  believes  other- 
wise. As  one  dean  put  it,  "the 
police  went  wild." 

These  tensions  have  been 
further  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  black  commu- 
nity is  convinced  tiiat  thd  five 
former  students  (all  were  ex- 
pelled from  TSU  after  the  dis- 
turbances) are  scapegoats. 
Statements  made  by  city  offi- 
cials to  the  press  after  May  16 
confirm  this  judgment.  The 
mayor  said  at  Ofie  point  that 
the  city  was  looking  for  the 
murderer,  while  the  five  was 
still  in  jail.  Subsequently  they 
were  charged  with  the  murder, 
and  the  district  attorney's  of- 
fice announced  that  they  could 
be  held  responsible  for  it  even 
if  they  weren't  on  campus  at 
the  time. 

When  Sen.  John  McClellan 
(D.-Ark.)  decided  to  include 
the  TSU  disturbance  in  his  in- 
quiry into  "riots,  civil  and 
criminal  disorders,"  last  No- 
vember, all  the  racial  tensions 
that  had  been  stirred  up  by 
the  disturbance  itself  were 
stirred  up  again.  The  mayor 
and  other  witnesses  represent- 
ing the  city  went  before  Mc- 
Clellan's  subcommittee  and 
exonerated  the  police  depart- 
ment. TSU,  after  a  massive 
letter  -  writing  campaign  by 
by  students,  finally  exerted 
enough  pressure  on  McClellan 
to  get  the  university  witnesses 
admitted  before  his  subcom- 
mittee. The  hearings  also  ad- 
ded to  the  tensions  in  Houston. 

While  there  is  really  no 
chance  that  the  five  former 
students  will  get  fair  trials  in 
Houston,  Berry,  one  of  the 
counsels  for  the  defense,  says  a 
change  of  venue  would  not 
help,  because  the  trials  might 
be  moved  to  a  rural  county 
court  where  prejudice  would 
be  even  more  of  a  problem 
than  in  Houston.  If  Houston 
juries  decide  that  the  five  are 
guilty,  though,  their  only  re- 
course will  be  to  appeal  on 
the  basis  that  the  statutes  un- 
der which  they  were  convicted 
are  unconstitutional.  They 
won't  be  able  to  appeal  on 
questions  of  fact,  because,  in 
American  courts,  the  jury  de- 
cides the  facts. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
future  doesn't  promise  much 
for  any  of  the  five  defendants, 
at  least  one  of  them  is  eager 
to  get  on  with  the  trial.  Floyd 
Nichols  is  convinced  he  will 
lose  his  case,  but  says,  "I'm 
ready  to  go  on  trial;  I've  wait- 
ed too  long." 
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pie  out;  you  came  today.  Talk 
to  your  roommates;  we  can  use 
everyl>ody.  When  we  i>ut  out 
our  first  call  for  track  three 
years  ago,  we  got  four  people 
out.  One  was  good,  one  ran 
track  in  high  school,  and  the 
other  two  were  there." 

The  coach  also  announced 
that  he  had  acquired  the  serv- 
ices of  Jim  Flanagan,  who  has 
coached  eight  Olympians,  is 
currently,  retired,  and  agreed 
to  help  Brandeis'  entries  in  field 
events.  As  for  the  runners,  Le- 
vine sees  an  excellent  sprint 
medley  relay  team  (440,  220, 
880)  "when  we  can  get  them 
out  of  the  infirmary."  Good 
things  are  also  expected  from 
a  freshnian  relay  team,  if  a 
fourth  member  can  be  found 
and/ or  persuaded  to  work. 


(Continued  from  Page  5> 

he  had  feared  about  The  recom- 
bination in  not  loo  Harblie  fu- 
ture and  This  time  However  it 
was  each  of  the  continent  peo- 
ple in  galaxy  were  going  to 
marry  Elegant,  amazing  lady 
from  Andromeda,  Regardless  of 
the  Expense. 

That  was  not  so  bad,  bud  be- 
cause of  this,  Elonoc,  of  father 
person  from  Alpha  Centauri,  if 
one  had  to  judge  (an  why  not) 
was  pist  of  because  the  tely  say 
that  Arthur  or  some  large  part 
of  him  Was  taking  in  foreign 
elements  In  new  combinations 
into  his  Corpus  (after  all  it  was 
a  violation  of  Corpus  Purity 
Law,  18884,  Continent  People 
vs.  Gurd).  This  Law  had  for- 
bathed  things  Like  unto  un- 
chastities  of  high  sentence  (so 
to  Break),  makin  it  a  crine  to 
do  thusly  and  Even  from  that 
very  time  froth  there  was  to 
be  full  punymint  to  all  trans- 
gressors (for  G's  sakes  it  was 
only  fitting  and  prop  that  they 
..  .  ) 

Full  Punymess  and  No 
Suspender  Sentience! 

Arthur  was  pist  of  bin  selt. 
The  wurst  of  it  was:  The  most 
local  parenthesis  of  the  father 
person,  large  old  island  Racas 
of  the  near  east  was  agrieved 
wifl  Elonoc.  How  could  he,  I 
mean,  what  the  hell,  how  could 
he.  ask  Arthur,  pits  off? 

Racas  had  moved  swiftly  to 
his  Decision.  The  first  offender 
will  be  Example.  This  is  Sim- 
plest way  stop  Arthur  from 
harninj?  hymncell.  Beside,  he 
laugh,  Elonoc  be  pleased.  (Dont 
fort'et    Racas    have    conscience 

Lachaise 
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finds  the  complexity  of  the 
body  and  the  beautiful  sini- 
plitity  of  a  few  geometric 
sh.'ipcs  to  be  one. 

It  is  in  his  last  works 
that  Lachaise  begins  to 
leach  a  stylistic  and  jntellect- 
nal  synthesis,  a  stylistic  syn- 
tiuhis  of  the  Rodinesque  and 
the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  as 
well  as  an  intellectu.Tl  synthe- 
sis oi  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate realm  of  his  art.  In  Dy- 
namo Mother  of  1933  Lachaise 
fuses  the  erotic  with  the 
archetypal.  Here  the  woman, 
with  shortened  limbs,  machine- 
like  symmetry  and  womb 
turned  inside  out  in  the  at;ony 
of  childbirth  simultaneously 
experiences  the  ecstasy  of  or- 
gasm, whirling  and  shooting 
sp:irks.  Dynamo  Mother — the 
industrialization  of  intercourse, 
the  nionumentalization  of  the 
private.  The  work,  like  the  piece 
In  Extremis  of  1934  is  no 
longer  a  candid  photo  of  a  pri- 
vate experience  but  a  symptom 
of  the  times.  There  is  almost 
the  didactic  lesson  that  the 
abstract,  the  expressionistic 
can  also  be  the  archetypal.  The 
development  from  La  Force 
Eternelle  (1917)  to  Dynamo 
Mother  is  the  result  of  a  deep- 
er understanding,  perhaps 
brougtit  by  age,  of  the  process 
of  fecundity  and  hence  the 
process  of  all  creation  (espe- 
cially artistic). 

Lachaise's  modeling  in  these 
later  pieces  is  close  to  the 
early  works.  There  is  direct 
inspiration  from  the  medium. 
The  precision  of  the  twenties 
and  early  thirties  is  replaced 
by   expressionistic   modelling. 

This  use  of  the  medium  to 
convey  the  synthesis  of  the 
public  and  the  private  in  an 
abstract  unity  takes  Lachaise 
from  the  nineteenth  century, 
from  the  mainstream  of  West- 
em  sculpture  and  places  him 
as  an  artist  of  the  mo<lern  pe- 
riod. The  excellent  selection  oi 
pieces  at  Spingold  visually 
leads  us  to  this  conclusion. 
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sensed  movement. 

"The  Mind  Is  a  Muscle" 
moves  inexorably  through  its 
set  of  mental  and  physical  cali- 
sthenics, juggling  time  and  per- 

and  feel  This  action  demanded 
by  BIG  NATURE.)    So  he  say: 

Discorporation  fo  the  most 
\iolent  s«rt  must  tt>llow. 

Arthur  knows  this.  Remem- 
ber. He  Understand  that  this  is 
symbolic  amputation  of  dis- 
eased memeber  like  purges  and 
so  forth,  but  Chrissake,  I  mean 
how  much  my  Corpus  diseased, 
That  is  what  If  perhaps  half  my 
members  shelter  the  secrete 
emeny  from  within?  If  ambu- 
tation  cures,  half  me  will  be 
goned  by  recombination  time. 
And  not  to  ambulate  all  Of  the 
diseased  facts  does  Noth. 

Arthur  finish  the  letter  and 
would  have  laff  but  his  disease 
members  crying.  Nothing  he 
could  do  but  ask  self,  pirately 
off  course,  what  is  Arthur  try- 
ing to  say? 


ception.  It  is  not  a  dance  in  the 
classical  sense  of  rhythm,  pre- 
dictable repetition,   or  studied 
motion.  Tlie  first  trio,  exercis- 
ing with  the  nuances  of  stimu- 
lus,   literally    sets    the    stage: 
from    then    on    the    audience 
must  be  willing  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility  for  its   own   reac- 
tions, for  its  own  perceptions; 
from  then  on  the  audience  must 
take    the    dance    on    its    own, 
terms,  as  theatre,  as  perform- 
ance;  from    then    on.   and    the 
short  intermissions  with   their 
circulating  candy   vendors  are 
further  warning,  the  audience 
must  draw  its  own  conclusions 
—  they  will  not  be  drawn  by 
the  dance. 

The  second  trio,  a  rehearsal 
and  reconstruction  of  a  dance 
pattern,  reveals  the  second 
"theme":  intense  self -con- 
sciousness. Know  then,  audi- 
ence, that  there  will  hence- 
forth be  no  illusion  that  dance 
is  anything  but  dance  —  no 
second  reality,  no  exclusive 
fiction.  The  third  trio  warns: 
whatever  you  expect  to  hap- 
pen, audience,  this  is  only  your 
own  prefigured  logical  antici- 
pation. In  other  words,  not 
only  is  the  dance  self-con- 
scious; so  too  is  the  audience. 


Do  not  expect  to  lose  yourself, 
says  Miss  Rainer. 

We  do  not.  The  rest  of  the 
dance  sequences,  playing  with 
questions  of   stimulus,  energy, 
visual  interrelation,  deception, 
repetition,  anu  language  —  all 
theater  and  all  intellect  —  be- 
comes the  philosophical    study 
which   we   have   begun  to   ex- 
pect. Thus,  the  dance  is  relent- 
less in  its  logic,  and  tortured 
in  its  attempt  at  illogic.  Music 
appears  and   disappears,   with- 
out apparent  cause   (the  audi- 
ence must  supply  cause,  effect, 
theme,  and,  like  this  reviewer, 
philosophical  speculation).  The 
film  clips  are  boring  and  repe- 
titive, forcing  the  audience  into 
that  second  level  of  introspec- 
tion; what  are  they   trying  to 
make  n>e  do?  Not  only  must  we 
ask  what  is  happening  ( that  is, 
does  what  occurs  on  stage  have 
any   meaning);    we   must   also 
ask,  is  what  is  happening  forc- 
ing us  to  think  about  what  is 
happening? 

Here  the  introspection  is  also 
rewarding,  and  the  answers 
can  be  quite  exciting.  What 
cannot  be  exciting  in  any  vis- 
ual sense  of  the  word  is  the 
physical  movement  on  stage: 
the  audience  is  visibly  relieved 


when  the  juggler-magician 
comes  on  stage  —  now  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen  by  it- 
self, without  us.  And,  in  the 
philosophical  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is  indeed  magic.  Yet,  and 
this  is  the  point,  Yvonne  Rain- 
er's  dance  has  none  of  that 
magic  of  dance  which  makes 
suggestions;  it  only  elicits  sug- 
geMion. 

In  sweat  shirts  and  work-out 
clothes,  the  company  performs 
as  if  each  member  has  no  face. 
Emotion,  even  in  the  film  se- 
quence during  which  (we  sup- 
pose )   there   is  a  study  of  a 
stomach  ache,  reverts  to  num- 
k>er.    Humor   turns   up    only    in 
predictable     illogical     event. 
Yvonne    Rainer    demands    too 
much  of  the  audience;  she  asks 
the  audience  to  dance,  to  cho- 
reograph, to  feel,  and  to  create. 
In   short,    we    have    scarcely 
ever  felt  the  burden  of  time  as 
we  felt  it  unc'er  the  "The  Mind 
Is  a  Muscle."  Even  if  we  were 
to  accept  the  chess  game  as  a 
dance  —  and  we  do  not,  wish- 
ing   to   impart    some    value   as 
well   to    execution    and    vi.sual 
impact    —    we    must    demand 
something    more    than    a    bare 
chessboard  with  which  to  bat- 
tle. 


Red  Cross  Senior  Life 
Saving  and  Water  Safety 
Instructor  Course  offered 
2nd  semester,  if  you  are  in- 
terested, please  give  your 
class  schedule  to  M « »« 
Nichols  or  Dr.  Ringer  at  the 

gym- 


Pssst. 

Wanna  buy  a  revealing  glimpse 
of  student  life  in  Europe  for  a  buck? 


Listen.  It's  called  Let's  Go— The  Student  Guide  to  Europe^ 
written  by  Harvard  students.  And  it's  full  of  the  real  stuff. 

Like  how  to  pou  r  Spanish  cider  by  holding  the  jug  over  your 
shoulder  and  the  glass  beliind  your  back.  And  the  most  successful 
(fully  researched)  ways tohitchhike  in  Germany.  Spain.  Everywhere. 

And  of  course,  places  to  eat  and  sleep  that  only  a  student  could  love. 

Take  a  peek  for  yourself.  Send  one  litde  buck  with  coupon  below. 
Offer  ffood  while  stocks  last.  i j 

Oh.  By  the  way.  If  you  do  |         TWA,  Oept.  2O8.  '^O-  B-^S.^"'^  central  St«ti^^^^^^^^  , 

'decide  to  get  a  student's-eye- 
view  of  Europe,  you'll  fly  there 
on  a  U.S.  airline,  right?  So 
make  it  TWA.  The  airline  that 
knows  Europe  like  a  book. 

Need  further  info  on  travel 
in  U.S.  or  to  Europe?  Clieck 
your  travel  agent.  Or  your 
TWA  Campus  Rep : 
Bernie  Gelb  at  TW  3-9432. 
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Here's  my  check  to  TWA  for  $1.00.  Quick.  Send  me  my     j 
Tht  Student  Guidi  to  Europe  in  a  plain  brewn  wrapper. 
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.Zip  Code. 
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Nayer  Leads  Judges  to  81-70  Win; 
Best  Streak  Since  '62  Tested  Tonite 


By   PAUL  SCHIFFER 

Powered  by  the  20  rebounds 
and  24  points  of  Bob  Nayer, 
Brandeis  toppled  Trinity,  81-70 
in  a  see-saw  battle  at  Shapiro 
gymnasium  February  3.  This 
win,  the  third  in  a  row  for  the 
Judges,  marks  the  longest  vic- 
tory streak  for  Brandeis  since 
1962.  The  Judges  now  stand  at 
5-7. 

Nayer  poured  in  seven  points 
in  the  opening  mitmtes  to  push 
Brandeis  ahead,  11-3.  Trinity 
sparked  by  ihe  rebounding  of 
center  Jim  Stuhlman  and  the 
shaky  marksmanship  of  Bran- 
deis, surged  back  to  tie  at  19-19 
and  trailed  by  two  at  29-27.  At 
this  point.  Brandeis  scored  10 
straight  points  to  lead  39-27. 
The  sharpshooting  of  Mark 
Schulman,  four  for  five  in  this 
stretch,  and  the  rebounding  of 
Mike  Siiea  ripped  through 
Trinity's  man-to-man  defense 
and  halftime  found  the  Ban- 
tams in  the  red,  43-29. 

Brandeis  pulled  away  once 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  as  big  Tom  Hag- 
gerty  (17  rebounds)  proved  to 
be  too  much  for  the  shorter 
visitors.  The  Bantams,  how- 
ever, chipped  away  at  the  19 
point  deiicit  and  trailed  by  only 
three  points.  54-53,  with  11 
minutes  left.  Captain  Steve 
Katzman's  back-to-back  assists 
to  Tom  August  and  Nayer  final- 
ly put  the  game  out  of  reach 
for  the  Bantams  as  the  Blue  and 
White  went  on  to  pour  in  12 
quick  points  while  blanking 
their  op|K)nents. 

The  Judges  out-rebounded 
Trinity,  58-34  and  piled  up  20 
assists.  To  compound  the  vis- 
itors' difficulties,  a  stubborn 
Brandeis  defense  limited  the 
Bantams  to  a  modest  27.4  field 
goal  percentage.  Brandeis,  a 
little  shaky  after  the  long  lay- 
off, shot  41.8%  from  the  field. 
Nayer's  24  led  all  scorers  and 
Fred  Poneman  was  second  for 
Brandeis  with  10  points.  Ted 
Zillmer  topped  Trinity  with  16 
and  John  Godfrey  and  Sam 
Elkin  each  had  13. 

After  the  debacle  in  Brook- 
lyn, Brandeis  has  performed 
extremely  well  in  its  last  5 
games.  Edged  by  two  tough 
Maine  teams,  the  Judges 
bounced  back  to  upset  Tufts 
and  Springfield.  Brandeis,  in 
the  past  as  consistent  as  hot 
jello,  could  still  pull  out  a  .500 
season. 


Above:  Big  'T'  and  the  Musk- 
rat,  Mike  Shea,  have  the  boards 
pretty  well  covered  here,  while 
Bob  Nayer  (left)  powers  his 
way  inside  for  another  bucket. 
Bob  netted  24  in  all,  and  had 
20  rebounds,  as  the  Judges  de- 
feated Trinity,  81-70. 


Fencers  Top  H.  C,  18-9 
Liebhaber  Loses  One! 


By  NEIL  UNGERLEIDER 

The  Brandeis  Fencers  shat- 
tered tradition  on  Saturday  as 
they  romped  to  an  easy  18-9 
victory  in  their  customary  re- 
match with  Holy  Cross.  Habit- 
ually, or  at  least  for  as  long  as 
anyone  can  remember,  Bran- 
deis and  Holy  Cross  have  al- 
ways split  their  two  matches 
each  season.  However,  the  easy 
win,  coupled  with  a  16-11  vic- 
tory in  the  first  match  of  the 
season,  gave  Jrandeis  a  clean 
sweep  against  Holy  Cross. 

Steve  Liebhaber,  captain  of 
the  team,  started  things  going 
with  his  most  meaningful  win 
of  the  season  against  Holy 
Cross  Tony  Nolan.  Before  Sat- 
urday, Nolan  was  the  only  per- 
son to  have  beaten  Liebhaber. 
But  in  a  close  grudge  match, 
Liebhaber  came  out  on  top. 
Liebhaber  was  upset  in  his  last 
match  of  the  day  and  finished 
at  2-1.  He  is  now  15-2  for  the 
year.  Sabre,  which  finished  at 
6-3,  was  also  sparked  by  fine 
performances  from  Tom  Crow 
and  Mark  Frankel,  each  at  2-1. 
Frankel,  who  had  been  sitting 
on  the  bench  most  of  the  sea- 
son, has  proved  himself  in  the 
last  two  matches  to  be  a  fine 
fencer. 

Foil  led  all  teams  with  an 
excellent  7-2  record.  Foil  Cap- 
tain David  Pitt,  remarking 
that  "the  adrenalin  shipment 
finally  came  in,"  posted  a  2-0 
record  for  the  day  as  did  fresh- 
man Paul  Gron.  Jim  Backer 
and  Mark  Abrams.  both  fenced 


quite  well,  posting  1-0  records. 
Lee  Schlesinger  was  at  1-2. 
Foil  had  been  somewhat  disap- 
pointing this  year,  but  in  the 
last  two  matches  they  have 
paced  the  team  with  outstand- 
ing  performances. 

Epee,  feiiCing  generally  un- 
inspired, managed  to  come  up 
with  a  5-4  record  for  the  day. 
Merill  Weingrod  paced  the 
team  with  a  2-1  performance. 
Jason  Sommer  was  at  1-1  and 
David  Rosenblum  had  an  off 
day  in  going  1-2.  On  an  other- 
wise dismal  day  for  Epee, 
Mark  Lipsman  showed  great 
promise  in  winning  his  only 
bout. 

The  fencers  have  now 
reached  the  half-way  point  in 
the  season,  with  a  5-1  record. 
Before  exams,  the  Judges  had 
easily  disposed  of  WPI  by  a 
20-7  margin,  but  February 
promises  to  be  a  tough  month. 
MIT,  Harvard,  and  a  tradition- 
al grudge  match  with  Yeshiva 
remain  on  the  schedule.  How- 
ever, with  Finals  and  vacations 
out  of  the  way  and  mid-term 
exams  too  far  away  to  think 
about,  the  fencers  are  under 
strict  orders  from  Coach  Hen- 
ry Harutunian  to  devote  the 
month  to  fencing  and  nothing 
else.  Captain  Liebhaber  fore- 
sees no  real  problems,  and  is 
fairly  confident  that  the  team 
c;  a  go  all  the  way  from  here. 
The  fencers  have  two  matches 
in  the  upcoming  week.  They 
meet  Brooklyn  at  Linsey  on 
Saturday  at  2  p.m.  and  are 
away  at  MIT  on  next  Tuesday. 


Matmen  Top  Holy  Cross; \^^^!^^ ^,^^^^,^^ , 

—,         ^  .         .       ^  ^Rationalization 

berg  Stars  in  First  Start    in  Sports  Here 


BRANDEIS 

Nayer 

August 

Haggerty 

Katzman 

Smith 

Di  Pace 

Anderson 

Singal 

Dranetx 

Schulman 

Poneman 

Shea 

Lubin 

Totals 

Opp.    Totals 

BRANDEIS 
TRINITY 


P.O.  F.T.  Rak.  Awt.  Pts. 

9-19     6-9     20     2  24 

3-7     l-l       2    4  7 

2-«     5-6     17     0  9 

1-4     3-3       3     5  5 

3-«     (H>       10  « 

1-4    0-0      3    2  2 

0-2     2-2       11  2 

0-0     0-0      0    0  0 

0-0     1-2       10  1 

4-5     0-0       11  8 

3-7     4-7       3     2  10 

2-5     1-1       5    0  2 

0-2     2-2       10  2 

28-67  25-33  58  20  81 
23-84  24-43  34  10  70 
1        2    Total 

42      39      81 
29      41      79 


By  GENE  PHOFSKY  |  Lerman,    137    lb.    won    by   re- 

Brandeis'    wrestlers   recover-    spectable    margins.    Bill    Boro 

was    caught    in    an    awkward 
move  and  pinned.  Team  Cap 


ed   from    their   heart-breaking 
one  point  loss  to  Boston  Col 


lege   to  run  over   Holy  Cross,    tain  Joe  DeMuro,  for   reasons 
37-8,  Saturday.  Before  exams, 
the    matmen    had    found    that 
despite    their    best    efforts    to 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

Track  coach  Norm  Levine 
met  nearly  thirty  candidates 
for  spring  track  Friday  with 
both   a  welcome   and   a   gripe. 


pletely  known  to  this  reporter, 

might    not    wrestle    again    this 

beat  a  team  whose  coach  and    season.  If  this  is  actually  the 

wrestlers   had   ridiculed   them,  f  case,  he  will  be  sorely  missed 


that  are  personal  and  not  com-    Talking  to  the  boys  in  Shapiro 


Brandeis  Squad  Fall  to 
B.  U.  Squad,  68-64 


By  JOEL  LUBIN 

In  a  preliminary  game  before 
the  big  varsity  victory  'ast 
Saturday  night,  the  Brandeis 
Intramural  basketball  All-Stars 
lost  to  the  Boston  University 
Intramural  All-Stars  68-64. 
This  was  a  tight  well-played 
contest  on  the  part  of  both 
teams. 

Mario  Gil  stood  out  as  the 
best  player  for  the  home  team, 
possibly  the  top  man  on  the 
floor.  Making  numerous  steals 
and  displaying  fine  ball-hand- 
ling ability  as  well  as  great 
speed,  Gil  racked  up  18  points. 
Jack  Rovner  was  also  an  out- 
standing performer,  doing  a 
solid  job  on  the  boards  and 
chipping  in  ten  points.  Other 
top  efforts  were  turned  in  by 
Gil  McMillan  (seven  points) 
who  played  an  excellent  floor 
game,  rugged  Pat  Dunne  (ten 
points),  and  Elliot  Cohen  (sev- 
en points). 

The  difference  in  the  game 
came  at  the  foul  line.  Brandeis 
hit  but  12  out  of  31  free 
throws,  a  paltry  38%,  while 
their  B.U.  counterparts  man- 
aged to  garner  18  of  29  chari- 
ties, 62%.  Brandeis  also  might 
have  won  if  they  had  had  a 
coach,  as  inappropriate  substi- 
tution and  lack  of  a  real  of- 
fense were  contributing  factors 
to  their  loss. 

Standouts  for  B.U.  were  Reg- 
gie Rucker,  a  member  of  last 


year's  B.U.  varsity,  with  22 
points,  and  6'6"  George  Kasper 
who  hit  for  14  points. 


\^    FROM  PEKING  AND  HANOI 

'  MAO  TSE-TUNG'S  "Quotations' 

and  "On  Peoples  War,  "  both 

i^  famous  little  red  books        $1.00 

,  HO  r.HI-MINH'S' Prison  Diary"      .75 

'  ■  PEKING  REVIEW. 

I  '^2  weeks,  air                         4.0U 

-H  VIETNAM  COURIER.  26  weeks     5  00 

!  VIETNAM  (lllustr.),  12  tr.onths    5.00 

.  ■■         send  payment  with  orde'  to 
1^  CHINA  BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS 

U.S.  tiO.'t.  Licrnsed  lrr)porter 
!  &  Distributor 

■       292n.?4thSt.     San  Francisco  941 10 

^  (In  Cjlifornia, 

I  .Hid  ')%  .s.j/cs  tax  en  books) 

*  FREE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


B.C.  was  definitely  the  better 
team.  This  fact  was  painfully 
obvious  all  through  the  meet  as 
Brandeis  suffered  losses  by 
some  of  the  better  men  on  the 
team. 

In  facing  Holy  Cross,  Bran- 
deis met  a  team  with  whom 
they  would  have  been  well 
matched  had  the  criterion  been 
wrestling  knowledge  and  gen- 
eral ability.  The  Worcester 
team,  though,  was  out  of  shape 
and  disorganized.  They  had  to 
forfeit  their  160  lb.  and  167  lb. 
classes  to  Harry  Malech  and 
Ron  Ratner,  respectively.  Their 
coach  moved  the  last  three  men  i 
one  class  up,  so  that  they  had  i 
a  weight  disadvantage  added 
to  their  lack  o^  conditioning. 
Artie  Zinn,  still  ten  pounds 
lighter  than  his  opponent, 
couldn't  establish  any  psycho- 
logical momentum  and  lost  by 
decision.  Johnny  Cipora  won 
by  decision  in  one  of  the  better 
matches  he's  wrestled  this  sea- 
son. The  heavy  weight,  Gene 
Phofsky,  had  twenty  pounds  on 


by  his  team  and  friends. 

The  next  meet  is  at  Boston 
State  next  Saturday,  February 
lOth. 


Athletic  Center,  Levine  at- 
tacked ''mass  rationalization" 
in  athletics  at  Brandeis. 

"In  this  whole  school,  in  all 
sports,  there  were  only  three 
boys  who  thought  they  could 
afford  the  time  to  get  in  a 
minimum  of  practice  during  fi- 
nals to  stay  in  shape.  Anything 
worthwhile  must  be  worked 
for. 

"I  realize  this  is  a  tough 
school,  but  so  is  Harvard,  and 
they've  got  174  boys  out  for 
track  this  year,  not  counting 
freshmen.  It's  simply  a  matter 
of  organizing  your  time.  I 
don't  believe  there  is  one  of 
you  who  doesn't  have  ihe  guts 
to  ask  your  professors  to  tell 
you  what  papers  will  be  due 
later  this  term.  Then,  start 
working  on  them  now,  so  you 
don't  fall  apar^  in  May." 

Levine  acknowledged  that  he 
"shouldn't  be  bawling  you  peo- 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Neal  Weiss,  above,  finished  sec- 
ond in  his  weight  class  at  the 
AAU  wrestling   meet   on   Sun- 
his  opponent  and  was  able  to    day.  Ron  Ratner  finished  third 


pin  him. 

The  outstanding  match  of  the 
day  was  wrestled  by  freshman 
Bruce  Ferg,  who,  wrestling 
for  the  first  time  at  145  lb., 
moved  well  all  through  his 
match  and  pinned  his  man  in 
the  second  period.  The  only 
other  pin  was  by  Neal  Weiss 
130  lb.  Ben  Geizhals.  115  lb., 
Terry  Young,  123  lb.,  and  Mike 


and   Bill  Boro   fourth  in   their 
respective  weight  classes. 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 
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Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 
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•  LEE'S 
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CENTRAL  WAR 
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Centrol  Squore,  Combridge 
433  Moss.  Are. 
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LECTURC 

T*fti9lit  of  9:99  P.M.  In  0Mn-S««9 
A«4it«rktni,  Miclia«l  Ferbor.  e»-4«- 
fetidont  wiHi  S#ock,  Coffin,  R««kin, 
•nd  Goodmon,  wMf  *p9«k  obotft  Hi« 
re«isf«nc«. 


ARTICLES 

THE      JUSTICE      welcome*     articl** 

from    ttwdentc,    faculty    ond    admini%- 

trotor*  on  ony  topic  oC  interoct  to  th« 

trondois    community.      Motoriol    may 

be    loft    in    the   JUSTICE    box    in    tlie 
moil  room. 


TMC  JUSTICC  wifliot  ovoryono  • 
kappy  Volentine't  Doy  this  Loop  Yoor, 
ond  olso  solicits  contributions  for  it* 
interior  decorating  compoifn. 


Todoy  is  Vorg  DoyI  in  VARG  oN 
dichotomies  reside  ond  ore  resolved. 
THE  JUSTICE  stoH  ond  editoHoi  boord 
combine  to  wish  you  oil  the  happiest 
of  Varg  Days. 
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ADA  Members 
Back  McCarthy; 
Dr.  Roche  Quits 

John  P.  Roche,  professor  of 
politics  at  Brandeis  and  "intel- 
lectual-in-residence*'  at  the 
White  House,  has  announced 
lias  resignation  from  the 
Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  which  he  formerly 
headed.  He  took  this  action  im- 
mediately after  the  ADA  na- 
tional board  endorsed  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy  for  Presi- 
dent by  a  vote  of  65  to  47. 

The  ADA  statement  claimed 
that  the  majority  of  ADA 
members  "have  opposed  the 
Vietnam  War,  not  because  we 
are  preoccupied  with  this  one 
is.sue,  important  though  it  is, 
but  also  because  it  is  blighting 
every  liberal  and  progressive 
program  here  at  home. 

"Under  these  circumstances, 
a  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  rank-and-file  of  our  or- 
ganization, welcome  and  en- 
dorse the  candidacy  of  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy." 

Prof.  Roche,  now  on  leave 
from  his  post  here  at  Brandeis, 
told  the  press  that  McCarthy 
may  not  be  a  "live  candidate" 
in  May  when  the  ADA  national 
convention  meets.  According 
to  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe, 
Roche  said  that  "he  (McCar- 
thy) may  have  retired  to  a 
'  monastery  or  given  up  politics 
for  Lent."  Roche  did  not  think 
the  ADA  will  disappear  from 
jpolitics,  but  he  added:  "There 
is  probably  still  some  organ- 
ization in  the  country  that  op- 
poses the  Spanish  American 
War." 

Professor  John  K  Galbraith 
of  Harvard,  current  ADA  na- 
tional chairman,  said  he  was 
sorry  that  Roche  had  resigned. 
Other  members  of  ADA  ap- 
proving the  McCarthy  endorse- 
ment were  Daniel  Moynihan, 
Arthur  Sc'hlesinger  and  Rich- 
ard Goodwin. 


OMBUDSMAN 

The  Student  Board  of  Re- 
view is  accepting  applicants 
for  the  position  of  Ombuds- 
man for  the  current  term. 
The  Ombudsman  will  have 
jurisdiction  in  casts  involv- 
ing automatic  fines  (library, 
dining  hall,  and  traffic).  All 
interested  .students  should 
contact  Marc  HofTman  via 
the  mailroom  or  at  891-5795. 


ELECTION 

At  least  one  candidate  has 
filed  as  a  candidate  for  Sec- 
retary of  Student  Council. 
There  was  no  election  for 
that  office  in  today's  execu- 
tive board  election  because 
no  one  had  .submitted  their 
name  by  last  Tuesday's  dead- 
line. 

The  final  election  for  the 
Secretary  will  take  place  at 
the  same  time  as  the  elec- 
tions for  Council  representa- 
tives. According  to  Bonnie 
Sidran,  elections  committee 
chairman,  no  date  has  been 
set  as  of  this  date  for  either 
a  name  submission  deadline 
for  representatives,  or  the 
representative  electioa. 


^l^iJi^l^^^^l^^^  Course  Changes  Go  On 

One  Year  After  Boycott 
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Bob  Nayer  left,  follows  the  bouncing  ball  as  teammate  Tom 
Haggerty  (54)  goes  for  a  foul  shot  rebound  at  the  Suffolk 
game.  Details  on  this  Brandeis  win  and  all  the  others  are  on 
page  8. 

Thieves  Ransack  Linsey; 
Security  Relieves  Guard 

By   MARTIN  JANOWITZ 

New  precautionary  measures  and  a  tightening  of  existing 
security  are  being  in.<»tituted  to  halt  the  number  of  campus 
crimes.  Instances  of  pilfered  lockers,  campus  holdups  and 
patrolman  laxity  during  the  past  few  weeks  have  accentuated 
the  problem  of  efTective  security  on  the  Brandeis  campus. 

In  the  most  recent  incident,  a  total  of  61  dollars  was  taken 
from  unlocked  lockers  in  the  Lin.sey  Sports  Center  while  peo- 
ple were  swimming.  David  Hamburger,  '68,  lost  38  dollars, 
whi'e  Marty  HofTman.  '68,  and  Jay  Kaufman,  '68,  lost  smaller 
sums  Hamburger  reiterated  complaints  about  the  security  sys- 
tem at  the  center.  None  of  the  lockers  are  supplied  with  locks, 
and  there  is  no  formal  system  for  checking  valuables. 


will  be  created  next  year.  Stu- 
dents may  also  soon  be  per- 
mitted to  postpone  General 
Education  requirements  until 
their  senior  year,  a  procedure 
which  is  now  possible  but  diffi- 
cult. 

The  biology  department  has 
already  taken  steps  to  alleviate 
the  problem  by  increasing 
course  offerings,  and  the  situa- 
tion has  reportedly  improved 
since  last  year.  Dr.  Pendleton 
said  that  other  departments  arc 
considering  changes,  but  have 
not  decided  exactly  how  they 
will  distribute  teaching  duties. 
Two  obstacles  to  making  defi- 
nite plans  are  the  current 
budget  negotiations  with  the 
Administration,  which  will 
have  to  be  resolved  before 
It  has  be^n  proposed '^that  such  a  checkilig  system  be  organ-   teaching    assignments    can     be 


Brandeis  students  boycotted  classes  in  protest  of  over- 
crowded courses  one  year  ago  this  coming  Thursday  and  Friday. 
Since  that  time,  some  changes  have  occurred,  though  student 
interest  in  the  issue  seems  to  have  declined. 

Educational  Policies  Committee  Co-Chairman  Jay  Kaufman 
stated  that  most  departments  were  making  some  shifts  toward 
smaller  classes.  Philosophy  1,  for  example,  has  been  split  into 
four  sections.  An  EPC  report  indicated  that  "the  percentage 
change  in  the  mean  size  of  classes  has  gone  down  in  most  de- 
partments." The  most  notable  exceptions  were  in  Chemistry, 
and  Theater  Arts,  where  the  popularity  of  a  new  film  course 
with  a  large  enrollment  was  probably  responsible  for  the  ri.se. 
According  to  Dr.  Hugh  Pendleton,  a  professor  of  Physics 
and  a  member  of  the  EPC  Sub-committee  on  Undergraduate 
Instruction,  a  major  part  of  the  problem  lies  in  courses  that 
satisfy  General  Education  requirements.  The  solution,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Pendleton,  would  be  a  greater  number  of  General 
Education  courses  offered,  with  undergraduate  enrollment  lim- 
ited  in   each   class.    Hopefully, ^^ _^ 

forty  to  sixty  such  new  courses 


load,  would  facilitate  educa- 
tional reform.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  Administration, 
though  limited  by  financial  con- 
siderations, was  generally  l>e- 
hind  the  students  in  their  de- 
sire to  improve  undergraduate 
instruction.  However,  depart- 
ments seemed  more  interested 
in  the  problems  of  their  junior 
and  senior  concentrators.  His 
committee  is  working  with 
each  department  on  the  over- 
crowding situation  and  al.so  on 
concentration  requirement 
changes  that  will  be  neces.sary 
with  the  four  course  load 


ized  in  conjunction  with  the  present  sign-in  requirement  for  all 
swimmers.  At  present  it  is  possible  to  leave  glasses  and  some 
other  valuables  at  the  lifeguard  table  in  the  pool  area,  but  this 
is  only  on  an  informal  basis  without  any  systematic  storage. 
The  head  of  Brandeis  security,  Sam  Winer,  in  a  telephone 

interview,   referred  to  the  dif--^ — 

ficulties  of  patrolling  the  build 


ings  directly  on  South  Street. 
Because  the  pool  buildings 
is  directly  accessible  from  the 
street  and  is  located  at  the 
farthest  outskirts  of  campus,  it 
its  impossible  for  his  small 
group  of  security  police  to  ade- 
quately patrol  the  area.  But 
Mr.  Winer  cited  a  new  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  athletic  de- 
partment, which  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  operati^m  of  the 
poo'  area,  to  safeguard  the 
locker  area.  Under  this  new 
system,  effective  immediately, 
all  people  seeking  admittance 
to  the  Linsey  center  must  sub- 
mit student  or  other  suitable 
identification  to  a  checker  at 
the  door.  Although  these 
"guards"  will  be  on  duty  when- 
ever the  pool  is  open,  they  will 
not  be  meml>ers  of  the  regular 
security  force. 

A  singular  instance  of  secur- 
ity laxity  may  'lavi'  bo'^n  indi- 
rectly responsible  for  two  suc- 
cessful holdups  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ridgewood  quadrang'e  on 
Saturday  night.  January  20.  In 
two  separate  incidents  along 
Ridgewood  Terrace,  the  narrow 
dead-end  road  along  the  edge 
of  campus.  Alan  Ticotskv  '71, 
Bruce  Horowitz,  '70,  and  Don 
Zipperman,  '70,  were  accost^xl 
by  a  group  of  young  robbers. 
The  following  day  it  was  re- 
ported to  Harris  Schwartz.  Di- 
rector of  Residence,  that  at  the 
approximate  time  of  the  rob- 
beries, the  Pinker^on  Guard  on 
station  in  Ridgewood  was  seen 
to  be  asleep  on  a  couch  in  Al- 
len Hall.  This  was  reportei  to 
the  Director  of  Set^urity,  who 
relieved  the  negligent  patrol- 
man from  his  job. 

ACr.     Winer    explained    ii^i 


"for  a  week  following  (he  inci- 
dent, detectives  in  plain 
clothes,  from  the  Waltham  Po- 
'ice  Department,  kept  a  watch 
on  the  Ridgewood  Terrace 
area."  No  further  disturbances 
were  reported. 

Normally  the  Brandeis  secur- 
ity force  is  not  compo^»d  of 
men  hired  by  the  Pinker  Ion 
agency,  but  at  night,  from  8 
p.m.  until  4  am.,  there  are  only 
four  regular  Brandeis  security 
men  on  duty — one  at  tne  gate, 
one  patrolling  the  science  quad, 
and  two  circling  campus  in  ve- 
hicles. During  these  hours  the 
force  makes  use  of  four  Pinkcr- 
tjon  guards  at  each  of  the  quad- 
rangles. Mr.  Winer  added  that 
these  men  are  totally  under  the 
control  of  the  Brandeis  force 
although  they  are  supplied  by 
the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agen- 
cy. 

Although  .security  forces  at  a 
number  of  other  colleges  are 
armed  with  revolvers  or  chem- 
ica'  sprays,  the  guards  at  Bran- 
deis carry  no  weapons  Mr. 
Winer  says  that  there  are  no 
plans  to  arm  the  Brandeis 
patrolmen. 


made,  and  the  fact  that  changes 
in  Gen.  Ed.  courses  must  be 
approved  at  two  successive  fac- 
ulty meetings.  Those  meetings 
have  largely  been  devoted  to 
other  issues,  and  it  has  been 
difficult  to  effect  legislation  on 
overcrowding.  In  addition, 
overcrowding  has  been  slighted 
partly  due  to  lack  of  pressure 
this  year  from  students  or  ad- 
ministrators. Other  problems 
which  cannot  now  be  fully  an- 
ticipated may  arise  next  year 
when  the  four  course  load  is 
instituted. 

The  flexible  curriculum,  a 
program  which  would  permit 
the  creation  of  new  courses  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  the  present  cur- 
riculum, is  al.so  being  proposed 
by  the  subcommittee.  Under 
this  system,  students  or  faculty 
members  could  request  that 
teachers  from  outside  the  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  those  already 
employed  here,  be  brought  to 
teach  specific  courses  that  do 
not  fit  within  the  domain  of  ex- 
isting departments. 

Dr.  Pendleton  emphasized 
that  suggestions  on  improve- 
ments in  undergraduate  educa- 
tion have  very  often  come  from 
the  students  themselves,  but 
that  recently,  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  He  believes  that  in- 
creased student  interest,  which 
has  in  the  past  brought  about 
such  changes  as  the  four  course 


Draff  Dodgers 

Fear  Call-up, 

Flee  to  Canada 


BLACKOUT 

Last  Thursday  night's  power  failure  was  an  off-cam- 
pus failure  according  to  Sumner  Abram.s,  head  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds.  At  the  .same  time,  he  emphasised  that 
other  power  failures  on  December  6  and  January  \Z  were 
also  of  off-campus  origin. 

Mr.  Abrams  would  not  specify  for  the  JUSTICE  the 
exact  causes  for  the  failures,  areas  affected  by  them,  or 
future  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  their  occurrence. 
No  damage  was  cau.sed  to  any  equipment  on  campus  due 
to  these  failures. 


OTTAWA.  Canada  (CPS- 
CUP)  —  The  Pueblo  incident 
has  increased  traffic  on  the  un- 
derground flee-the-draft  rail- 
way into  Toronto  and  other 
Canadian  border  points. 

Canadian  draft  re  sister 
groups  traditionally  report  an 
influx  of  draft  dodgers  from 
American  universities  this  time 
of  year,  but  this  has  been 
swelled  by  tho.se  students  fear- 
ing additional  drafting  for  a 
possible  war  with  North  Korea. 

Students  are  often  recla.ssi- 
fied  at  the  end  of  .semestors,  ac- 
counting for  the  spurt  of  refu- 
gees to  Canada. 

Groups  in  Toronto,  the  most 
active,  and  Montreal  and  Van- 
couver all  report  more  inquir- 
ies for  information  within  the 
past  weeks,  but  none  can  pro- 
vide statistics  on  numbers  of 
American  student  draft  evad- 
ers who  might  have  cro.s.sed  the 
border. 

In  Toronto.  Mark  Satin,  head 
of  the  local  committee  aiding 
draft  dodgers,  says  the  requests 
for  help  have  been  coming  in  at 
the  rate  of  five  a  day  for  the 
past  week.  He  explained  that 
his  organization  prepares  l>ook- 
lets  explainmg  how  to  emigrate 
to  Canada,  and  advises  on  Ca- 
nadian immigration  laws  The 
group  al.so  helps  students  find 
suitable  work,  he  said.  He  said 
it  is  easier  for  U.S.  students  to 
find  work  in  Toronto  than  it  is 
in  Montreal,  where  s<i  many 
jobs  require  a  knowledge  of 
French. 

In  Vancouver,  local  custom 
and  immigration  ofticials  .s.nd 
an  increa.se  in  the  mrtux  of 
American  studei^.ts  durmg  this 
same  period  is  unlikely,  tnit 
they  said  this  could  not  he  de- 
termined until  the  end  of  the 
year. 
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Alternatjyes  I 

A  Peace  Candidate? 

By   STEVE   €'OYLE  measured  by  the  dead  on  both 

The    absurd    logic    o/    the   «'des  and   by  the   hundreds   of 
Amer^.nn  presence  in  Vietnam    thousands     who    have     become 


Alfernofives  to  Doom  II 


The  Resistance 


was  epitoviized  by  the  JolUno- 
ing  statement  recently  attrib- 
uted to  a  VS.  Army  major 
mjter  the  levelling  of  Ben  Tre 
m  South  Vietnam:  "We  had  to 
destroy  the  city  to  save  it."  It 
is  impossible  to  believe,  but 
it  was  said.  It  is  a  long  loay 
from  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
vie  death."  But,  so  are  we. 

For  a  nH>n^»t  let  us  ignore 
the  ionspiiacy  oi  privileges 
whjih    has    protected    us    from 


ca«ualties  of  this  conflict  of  in 
ternational  politics.  Neither 
side  has  a  claim  to  mora'  su- 
periority. Neither  side  has  the 
mythical  popular  support.  (As 
an  American  officer  in  the  Me- 
kong stated  "These  people  are 
tired  of  this  war.  So  are  we.") 
One  side  may  have  a  more  ef- 
ficient means  to  achieve  its 
ends.  Perhaps  that  fact  may  be 
what  determines  the  final  out- 
come.   But  we  must  now  look 


Jeff  Speiser 


this  war.   Put  aside  my  ulcers,  at  our  iTr^^ans.  ««^„i 

your  I.Q.,   and   father's  income       Whether  or   not   the   oPP«si- 

and    realize  that   without  them  tion  corjsiders  the  ^^^^f^^J^^^] 

tve  would   be  over   there  now.  innocents    a    matter    ©^    "^^al 

It's  too  late  to  debate  the  pol-  eoncern  is  irrelevant  to  the  fact 

itics  of  the  war.    It«  too  'ate  to  that   we  profess  that  *t  «      If 

chastise  the  Senate  for  its  hasty  we  are  as  moral  or  ever  hope 

reaction  to  the  Gulf  oi  Tonkin  to  be  as  moral.  ^^  we  are  mil i- 

int  ident      Think     on    this:     we  tarily    ecimomically  a^^  s^*-"; 

have    friends    who    have    been  tificaHy  efficient    then  we  must 

over  there,  some  who  are  there  act.    The   slaughter   »s   ^a',^"^ 

BOW.    and    others    who   will   be  and   immoral;  the  fo^r  of  the 

going  soon.  That  is  our  commit-  hand   pulling   the    trigger   does 

ment  and  at  the  moment   it  is  ".«*  ^.^^J^*-'^^  ^^^  T*^  J^ V'"^/,^^: 

more    important    than    the   sov-  rihed    by    our    bombing   of   t-he 


ereignty    of   Viet   Na^n — united 
or  divided. 

Six  thousand  Marines  are 
surioun(»e(l  by  an  estimated 
25,000  North  Vietnamese 
troops.  Both  sides  are  optimis- 
tic. Neither  appears  eager,  but 
the  battle  will  come.  If  Khe 
Sanh    falls   the    hopes    for    the 


North.  But  that  is  minor  to 
what  may  come  If  provoked, 
we  could  destroy  the  North. 
B-52s  with  no  limits  imposed 
on   target   areas,   attacking   the 


^.  ,  K«  ;.  c.4iii  ii\/ini?  within  the  system.  I  have  neither  turrK»d  in  my 

I  write  this  article  as  one  who  ^^.f'^.^'^'^f^^;^' service    In  fact.  I  have  applied  for  con- 
draft  card  nor  ended  my  conne^c^ionw^^  .^^^^^'^^  ^^^^^  ^  ,^ 

scientious  objection,  '^I'K'^^'lJ^fy^I^^J^^^^^^  _  and  it  is  willing  to  let  me  out  out  if 

comcide  with  those  ^^J^^^^Jl^l''"'^}  '^  am  troubled^-  do  I  have  a  moral  right  to  accept  a 
it  can  be  convinced  I  m  ^l^^^^^.^^^jj^^  to  slaughter  and  be  slaugh- 

?erldTDo  'rhTve  f rIgTt  Tcol^r.^^^^^^^^^^  tha^t  commits  atrocities  in  the  name  ol 

freedom? , . 

The  Resistance  is  a  group  of   statements  that   there   will    be   war  —  that  is  quite  easy  to  do. 

draft-age  people  who  have  de-    -  -'   — -^    '^^^  c^i«r.4i^/*>  .Q^rx/ir.*>   v^a<r  *.^ 

cided  that  they  cannot  cooper- 
ate with  the  Selective  Service 
System.  Their  method  of  ac- 
tion is  quite  simple  —  com- 
plete disassociation  from  the 
Selective  Service.  They  usual- 
ly turn  in  their  draft  cards 
either  to  their  local  Boards  or 


five  more  years  of  war,  and  The  Selective  Service  has  ex- 
has  said  that  if  he  loses  he  will  plained  ita  niotives  in  a  docu- 
support  Johnson.  Lose  he  will,  ment  called  "Channeling.  Th€ 
and  what  will  all  of  you  Mc-  purpose  of  Selective  Service  is 
Carthv  supporters  do  then?  to  channel  American  youth  into 
Finally  there  are  Kennedys,  what  they  consider  productive 
All   that   can   be  said   about   and  useful  lives.  The  pam^phlet 

,^     .„ ^-    them  is  that  they  are  morally   states   quite    candidly    that   aH 

either  to  their  local  Boards  or  i^j,nkrupt  Someone  should  those  bright  young  men  who 
to  the  Attorney  General.  The  ^^^^  Bobby  Kennedy  a  copy  think  that  they  have  beaten 
result  of  this  action  is  that  they  ^^  ^^^  brother's  Profiles  in  the  system  by  obtaining  defer- 
are  classified  1-A  delinquent  courage  The  honorable  and  ments  have  foojed  no  one.  All 
and  are  immediately  drafted,  reasonable  men  such  as  Ken-  of  the  fear  and  the  "outs"  are 
Naturally,    they    refuse    indue-   ^^^     ^^^  McNamara   have   no   planned    in    order    to    channel 

right   t©   criticize   draft    resist-   Americans  into  useful  oecupa- 
ers     they   could    do   something   tions  and  schools    And  what  is 
legal  to  stop  the  war  and  yet   useful?    Defense   jobs   and   sci- 
ences,  i.e.,   the    military-indur 


tion,    are    indicted,    tried,    and 

sentenced  to  prison  (refusal  of 

induction    carries    a    five    year 

maximum   jail   term   and /or   a  ^y^_     rpfiLsp 

$10,000  fine).    Some   critics   of  ^"^"^  't"*"^^- 

Resistance   have    classified    the       Where    does    all    this  J^^ave 

whole  organization  as  an  "exis-  those  of   us  who  are   sickened 

tential  orgy."  The  critics  claim  by     watching     Huntley-BnnK- 

that  there  is  no  point  in  going  ley?  Nightly   we  watch   scenes 

to  prison  other   than   satis-  of  ad  hoc  executions,  napalmed 


p"op=n:;nte.rwou.l?n  Ke  ^^^o,V^^o^^^J^^^   ehi.aren,  waUing  mothers,  and 


trial  complex.  The  document 
concludes  with  the  statement 
that  this  is  the  "American  or 
indirect  way"  of  achieving 
what  is  accomplished  in  totali- 
tarian countries  by  more  di- 
rect means. 

The  Pesistance  also  protests 
the  whole  direction  of  Ameri- 
can policy.  For  Vietnam  is 
merely  a  manifestation  of  its 
overall  insanity.  Because  we 
are  involved  in  a  conventional 

(Continued   on   Page  7) 


or  alleviation  of  guilt  feelings,  limbless  infants.  What  are  we 
(•'Since  there  is  nothing  we  can  to  do  to  get  rid  of  such  men  as 
do  to  stop  the  slaughter  of  an  American  colonel  who^ 
Vietnamese,  going  to  jail  is  the  when  asked  why  he  destroyed 
least  we  can  do.")  a  city  of  35,000  people  with  an 

But    resisters    explain    their   fir  attack,   s^aid  .''Well,  we  had 
actions    in   a    positive    manner,   to  de.  r^y  the  ^^^    ^^X/  an 
They   have  no  desire   to   go  to   save    it.     J^^f^^f^^'^^^^f^   ^^^ 
iail    but  their  revulsion  at  the   swers   that    there    is    only    one 
Vietnamese     war     overcomes   answer    —    civil    disobedience. 

theT^r^naHears.  They  feel  ^.^^"^"^ /^^"*  ^%rd?/,rir 

IK...  .k1  ,,  r.  I  V   Muav    in   which  With  any  law  —  be  it  draft  or 

!h2l   run   hrin^  a   halt   to  th^  income    tax    -    that    helps    to        ,„...„,..,..„ _„. 

bnrLrfc  «ari1  by  refmrng  to  perpetuate  these  atrocities.  But  usually     reputable    publieation 

tra1tio»""mrne^  or    .J-  J.VdVw^l'th^rrffTr^^eVo';:   ''"''"^^^"«     Do  you  not  real.,. 

it  make  that  his  murderer 
killed  him  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom or  in  the  name  of  fascism? 
Both  murderers  are  convinced 


Brown  Rice  Dept. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  surprised  to  find  in  your 


what   happened   in   the  Cholon 

district  of  SaijJon  look  minor  in 
ouiiii  jni'B  ".^  ""  ^o  *w.  -.^  comparison  Now  there  is  spec- 
withdiiTwal  ojT  our^'troops  wiTl  ulation  about  the  use  of  "tacti- 
vanish  with  it.  Can  any  of  us  cal"  nuclear  weapons.  No  one 
believe  that  our  present  policy  should  discount  these  possibU- 
will  reverse  itself  because  of  a  ities;  and  considering  them  we 
battlefield  defeat?  Can  anyone  should  be  more  willing  to  bring 
believe  that  "we  the  peop'e"  about  an  enH  to  this  war. 
will  let  a  defeat  go  unavenged?  The  time  for  taking  sides  is 
Defeat  will  bring  an  escalation  over.  Gone  a'so  is  the  conven- 
©f  the  war  and  the  intensifica-  ience  of  petty  political  disagree- 
tion  of  the  moral  division  at  ment.  Think  of  those  very 
home  What  comes  with  a  vie-  much  like  ourselves  who  are 
^^rx"^'  being   snrri^^'oed   to   our   indeei- 

To  be  certain  a  victory  will  sion  If  we  can  feel  for  them, 
not  resolve  the  dilemma.  If  the  perhaps  we  will  feel  for  the  in- 
North  Vietnamese  are  defeated,  nocents  and  the  opposition, 
the  Viet  Cong  will  remain  as  it  There  is  hope  that  we  can  re- 
is^_well  beyond  the  control  of  main  human, 
the  allieil  military  force*.  The  How?  Let's  organize  a  peace 
attacks  Ol  Saigon  and  34  other  movement.  March,  but  lor 
cities    in   the   south    these    past   something  other  than  the  abso- 

4^n      A^xit!      '^fltfi*;*      in      this;  An     llltion     of     personal     guilt.     iX>n  l     vienuuii     tuan     i*i    "••>     i^.-- .  .v,.-.^  j.iif    rn.-sj»ic«iJVf    iii^^«-r>    tv   oi^^p  ,       _,     „^Z    n>^^i^i^m'>      1M«4- 

A^.H^^n     vUtorv     rnnot     hi     ransfer    the    responsibility    to  week.   500.000   people    were   the  American  war  machine  by  Mummy  s  Sugar  Cookies?    Not 

tZ       ^d    ns    an    indinion    of  Jo^^^^^  It  is  also  ours  i  made  homeless.  The  Resistance   convincing    enough    people    to  ^^^^y/^^%^"^'^^'f,S^^"h ,  ^^i*/.! 

the    str^g'u      or    the  ^Xula^^  Go     r  New     Hampshire     and  asks,  what  can  be  done  to  stop   ,top  assisting  it.  If  50.000  peo-  out  (as  ^e"  as  ^^"'^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

.   "por    of'the  South  Vietnam-   work  for   the   peace  candidate,  j  this     holocaust?     Some     see     a    p,e   sever   all   ties  with    Selec-  ^^l.^^^^l  Jl""^^^^^^^ 

€«;e  Kovrrnment.    And   a   defeat   Does    his    name    matter?     Are    possible    solution    in    the    1968   tive     Service,     this     might     be  f J^'^^^J r^^ke^^^^  one 

I  i:r,%,'!,v;v;'oni„;rhrif  h'"  '^^n^'\r^:^"^^^<^y^i^^::'\s  trrx.twfe"i  s;^?t"«Vh°at''Tif.  xi^vi%':  "f4»-"f ^  r-^H^Lrofe 

^^'\i::''^!:.l^'^^:^'%  Z^..o..yJo  .r..^.  Pre^nt  .ohnson^and  -xon^  It^s^as  i.   Z^li^^^^^Z^^  ^t   l^iyf^e  ft/^o^n  ^^^^ 

Mussolini  and  Hitler.  One  was  sny  "There  is  nothing  you  can  able  diet  of  these  youthful  of- 
slightly  better  than  the  other  do  to  make  av  participate  in  fenders  —  brownies,  ice  cream. 
—  if  the  word  "better"  has  any  murder"  —  shoot  them?  Put  candy,  carbonated  beverages  — 
meaning  in  this  context.  And  them  in  concentration  camps?  the  mind  boggles!  Hovy  can  you 
then  there  is  McCarthy  _  a  What  will  happen  nobody  go  on  ruining  our  youth  in  this 
brave  man.  But  what  does  he  knows.  But  Gandhi  has  proven  dastardly  manner, 
offer?  He  hasn't  the  .slightest  that  such  tactics  are  effective.  But  I  have  been  too  harsh, 
chance  of  winning,  and  even  if  In  our  case,  they  are  the  only  You  probably  are  unaware  of 
he   did,    wV^at    is   his   program?    tactics  left.  the   «--"-   r.«,^«.or...*.r.n^«    whiph 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  he  doesn't 
have    one.    He    has    aljo    made 


sent  has  been  tried  —  petition- 
ing, demonstrations,  newspa- 
per ads,  more  demonstrations, 
more  newspaper  ads  —  and 
where  are  we?  Last  week  more 


people     were     slaughtered     in   that  their  motives  are  pure. 
Vietnam   tlian   in  any  previous       The  Resistance  hopes  to  stop 


the  seriousness  of  the  damage 
you  may  be  doing  to  your  many 
young,  impressionable  readers 
by  exhorting  them  to  try  suoK 
unhealthful  concoctions  as  Car- 
thusian Monk  Punch.  Sweet 
Noodle    Pudding,    and    Nikki's 


What    the    nanic    e\inenc(^    ii>   »ti  vt»  uii..t   i^  ^.-.w   v..^  ^ -- 

tlat  the  present  American  pol-   administration  to  alter  its  pol- 


icy  considers  V  '  N:»m  solely 
a  military  issue.  The  fatt  is 
that  it  is  more  A  victory  by 
cither  side  at  Khe  Sanh  indi- 
cates the  superior  military  effi- 
ciency of  the  victor  and  not 
greater  moral  'irtue  And  the 
outcome  either  way  will  ob- 
sc're  the  meapi*^''  of  our  pres- 
ence. 

Our     involvement     is     now 


icy.  to  stop  the  bombing  and 
s'nuphter.  and  to  negotiate,  then 
he  has  succeeded. 

We  have  the  means  to  effect 
a  positive  change.  But  it  will 
c-^)me  only  with  effort.  Ther» 
who  knnvvj  in  time  we  may 
again  be  able  to  re^d  Yeats  or 
Camus  o.  ^ay  a  game  here  and 
there  and  feel  that  it  matters 
whether  we  do  it  or  not. 


College 


Slated 


grave  consequences  which 
Thus,  the  Resistance  asks  arose  from  your  well-meaning 
that  all  draft  age  men  refiise  attempt  to  help  your  public, 
all  deferments  and  sever  all  Now  —  let's  see  some  good  re- 
ties  with  Selective  Service,  cipes  for  wheat  germ  cake,  car- 
They  advocate  this  not  only  as  rot  juice,  and  hot  buttered 
a    protest   against   the  war  but  blackstrap  molasses.  You  should 


as  a  protest  against  the  Ameri- 
can system.  For  what  is  the 
purpose  of  Selective  Service? 
It  is  not  merely  to  send  off  to 


live  and  be  well. 

Thomas  Foster — Gloucester 
Committee  to  Legalize 
Brown  Rice 


A  collegiate  presidential  pri- 
mary,   involving    nearly    2500 
colleges    and    several    million 
students,   will    be   held   simul- 
taneously   on   campuses    across 
the  country  on  April  24,  1968. 
Leaders    of    student    organiza- 
tions at  more  than   200   major 
universities  have  already  asked 
to  participate  in  the  vote.    An- 
nouncement    of     CHOICE     68, 
National    Collegiate    Presiden- 
tial Primary  and  an  invitation 
to   take    part    has   gone   out   to 
2200  additional  colleges. 

CHOICE  68  is  being  run  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  composed  of 
eleven  student  leaders,  each 
from  a  different  region  of  the 
coimtry.  The  Board  is  estab- 
lishing guidelines  for  the  Pri- 
mary, designing  the  ballot  and 
providing  overall  direction  and 
leadership.  Schools  represented 
by  the  Board  are  the  University 
4»f  California  at  Berkeley,  Kan- 
sas State  Teachers  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. University  of  Utah,  Uni- 
Tersity  of  TcDnessce,  Michigan 


State  University,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,  University    of   Oregon. 

Administrative  costs  are  be- 
ing     underwritten      by      Time 
Magazine   as    a    public   service 
Results  of  the  Primary  will  be 
freely  available  to  all  media. 

Initial  response  by  student 
leaders  has  been  highly  favor- 
able. According  to  Robert  G. 
Harris,  Executive  Director  of 
CHOICE  68,  formerly  student 
body  president  of  Michigan 
State  University,  "college  men 
and  women  see  the  Primary  as 
a  meaningful  political  activity 
and  a  monumental  opportunity 
to  make  themselves  heard  in  ^n 
effective  way." 

In  addition  to  indicating  their 
choice  of  presidential  candi- 
dates, students  will  also  have 
a  chance  to  vote  on  certain  is- 
sues of  national  concern.  The 
selection  of  these  issues  will 
also  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

In  its  informational  prospec- 
tus on  CHOICE  68,  the  Board 
explained  the  philosophy  be- 
hind the  idea  this  way:  "Never 
in  the  nation's  history  have  so 


many  college  students  been  so 
well  informed  about  the  major 
issues  of  the  day  ...  yet  they 
have  had  little  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  in  a  uni- 
fied, coherent  manner.  CHOICE 
68  offers  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  preference 
on  Presidential  candidates  and 
selected  issues  —  to  speak  for 
the  first  time  as  a  body  poli- 
tic." 

According  to  its  spokesman, 
•*The  Board  expects  to  turn  out 
upwards  of  two  million  votes 
on  campus,  enough  to  command 
the  nation's  consideration  and 
attention." 
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CORRECTION 

The  Student  Board  of  Re- 
view wishes  to  clarify  a 
point  from  last  week's  arti- 
cle on  the  Dow  protest  cases. 
In  all  three  cases  heard  in- 
dividually on  January  9, 
1968  the  fdudents  were  given 
a  punishment. 
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THC      JUSTICE 


Back  in  Style  Again 


Po^e  TlirM 


Makeshift  Miasma 

By  PHILIP  KING  is  that  commentators  and  par-  social)  entities.  If.  in  fact,  this 
Or    how    I    learned    to    stop  ^icipants   manipulate    this   and  promise  gave  rise  to  the  NSM, 
kvetctiing    and    love    in    loco  :*  *  piece  of  reality  to  formu-  SDS,  and  other  student  action 
parentis.  In  days  of  old  when  J?^®    schemes    where    by    the  organizations,    then    this    same 
knights  were  bold  and  witches  """K^y    youth    of    the    nation  promise  is  the  cause  of  the  eb- 
roamed  the  land,  the  good  guys  '"^^   *\"*^    *^^*'*    ^^^^^    ^^^^    »  bing    of    action    into    what    is 
developed  an  ingenious  system  S      ;    "^althy    chunk    of    the  loosely  termed  apathy, 
for  determining  whether  or  not  ,f f ^'   world      They  may  then        The  interrelationship  of  this 
a  given  individual  was  actually  "^^^^i"", /f/'"  ^^ '\?^..^  ^"/f,°^  original     conception     and     its 
a  witch.  They  strapped  the  ac-  P"*:6fa  ^o  the  ascetic  life  of  the  tran.smogrification  is  not  so  ob- 
cused   into   a   chair,    immersed  ciOLster.  vious.    Consider   the   following 
the     chair     and     occupant     in        In  this  version,  the  student  as  an  example:  J.  F.  Kennedy 
water,   and   waited.   If  the  oc-  is  essentially  attempting  to  put  proclaims    the    New    Frontier, 
cupant  drowned,  he  or  she  was  his    academic    experience    into  the  Peace  Corps,   and   fills  his 
adjudged   guilty   of   witchcraft  some   sort   of   personally    (and  bureaucratic     machinery    with 
and    sentenced    to    death     by  socially)  valid  perspective.  Ac-  the  greatest  flood  of  intellect- 
drowning;   if  the  occupant  did  cordmg   to   the  five   year   plan  uals  since  the  good  old  days  of 
.  not    drown,    he    or    she     was  this   perspective   is   established  F.D.R.  But  candles  in  the  dark 
.  cleared  of  all  charges  and  set  through  supervised,   academic-  are  only  candles  and  the  dark 
free.  In  point  of  fact,  most  of  ally  oriented  labor  in  the  non-  which  surrounds  these  candles 
those     tried     by    this     method  university  world.  Thus,  a  "per-  is  only  dark,   .   .   .  unless  you 
were   found  guilty.   The   Octo-  sonally  mature  and  education-  consider  that  the  candles  pos- 
ber   25th   Ju.stice   article    "The  a^ly     advanced     individual     is  sess  the  germs  of  truth  again.st 
Five    Year    Plan"    by    Martin  presented  with  the  opportunity  the   lies    (death)    of   the   dark. 
Pernick    .smells    peculiarly    of  to   further   establish    (test)    his  Herein    lies    the    contradiction 
this  style  of  ju.stice.  Ostensibly,  dedication  to  academic  reality  of  the  early  sixties.  Thus  when 
the  article  outlines  a  program  by    living    in    a    piece    of    the  Kennedy    died,    Johnson    took 
under  which  the  Brandeis  un-  'real      world*      sanctioned      by  over   and   Kennedy's   intellect- 
dergraduate    could     include    a  tho.se  administering  the  world  uals    were    replaced    by   John- 
year  of  growth  through  "work  from    which    he    is    trying    to  son's  intellectuals;  and  the  in- 
in    the    world    outside    of    the  escape(?).  That  is  the  first  dif-  escapable  truth   was  presented 
cloistered   university."   Al-  Acuity;  if  the  youth  is  attempt-  in    a    most    clear    and    uncom- 
though  buroaucratically  impec-  i»^g  to  dig  the  reality  scene  as  fortable  light.   Intellectuals  do 
cable  in  conception,  the  incon-  opposed   to   the  cloister   scene,  not  hold  the  truth;  in  fact  some 
gruity  between  stated  ends  and  why     should     he     ask     the  intellectuals     seem     to     be     as 
means     contained     within     the  cloister    to    baby-sit    for    him  good  at  lying  as  the  most  ob- 
plan,   and   the   situation  which  while  he  dabbles  with  reality,  noxious  Southern  highway  pa- 
the  plan   is  essentially  a  reac-  But    the    answer    to    this    ap-  trolman    giving    the    high-sign 
tion  against,  is  staggering.  parent  difficulty    was   included  to  a  newspaper  reporter  cover- 
...     ,  ,    .  _     ,.  within      the      proposal      itself,  ing   one   of   those    ill-fated   at- 
Articulated  Realism  "The    main    problem    encount-  tempts  to  integrate  the  South- 
In   the   words   of  the   article  ^^^^    ^^    schools    which    have  ern  mind, 
''what  is  proposed  is  the  crea-  adopted  work  study  plans  has        This    process    was    repeated 
tion    of   an    optional   five   year  ^^^"^    that    of    a.ssurmg    educa-  an    infinite    number    of    times 
formal    program    of    study  tionally    and    personally    valid  within    an    infinite    number    of 
which  would  include  one  year  ^^^    meaningful    projects."    In  heads  as  the  sixties  grew  old. 
of    either    off    or    on    campus  other   words,  the  mistake  was  In  the  generalized  case  of  uni- 
work  on  a  project  or  job  under  "^ade  two  or  three  logical  steps  versity      students,      traditional 
'ision   of  a   Brandeis  earlier.   Namely,   the  five  year  departmental,  field-oriented  or 
department,   and   for   Brandeis  P.^^"  >^  in  no  way  intended  to  g  a  n  i  z  a  t  io  n  s  of  abj 


BoycoH  t«€aile4 


FIRST  STEPS? 


.Joffie  Shull 


department,  and  for  Brandeis  P.^^"  u  *"  ."^  ^^^  intended  to  g  a  n  i  z  a  t  io  n  s  of  abstractions 
undergraduate  credit  leading  ^^"  the  disaffected  university  were  broken  down  in  favor  or 
to     the    BA    decree '•    That    is    undergraduate  clarify  the  rea-    configurational,    contextual 


with  an  excuse  to  wa.ste  a  year  f"^^  .^  .""'^""^^.  that  clanfica-  cifically  opportunistic;  ^„... 
of  good  social  time  on  u.seless  t>on  is  denned  in  terms  of  the  abstraction  maintains  its  logic- 
meandering  about  in  the  real  university  (the  five  year  plan)  al  independence  so  that  any 
world  without  supervision  or  ^^ther  than  in  terms  of  the  grouping  can  be  destroyed  at  a 
academically  oriented  goal.  disaffected  student.  word's  notice  in  favor  of  an 
This  article  is  unfortunately  Epistemological  Soundings  entirely  different  arrangement 
a  belated  reaction  to  a  plea  r,,.  .ue  inforn^i  nnnir..iin  Je.';«"P'"g>  ^f  »  bs  t  r  a  c  1 1  o  n  s 
n^r,da  «ovr>ral  mnnfh«  affn  T  . .  **"^  ,^"?  internal  contradic-  tailor-made  to  answer  a  dif- 
niade  several  months  ago.  1  ^^fy^  ^f  ^^e  plan  is  far  more  ferent  question 
have  no  intention  of  attacking  intorf^^fina  thin  fh«  ir.«j/>oi  ^\.  t'k,^  -^  n  u  u 
fh<*   nlan   hf^ra.isp   it   nfionallv  ^'^^^J.f*»""g  .than  the  logical  ab-  The  result  has  been  a  com- 

Ittemnts  to  encomniss  burea^  k"'''^'^^  ""^  '^  P''  ''^••^^''^''*  ^^^^^  P»^^^    slurring    over    of    poinU 

ciS   rLnt^Tn  othe^  ^^^"  ^"^  f" ^  °^'  ^^  "^"'^^  ^^"'^  «^    reference     in    favor     of    a 

this    artic  e    is    essenlLlTv    a^^  ^^l'  excitement  and  unrest  on  rigorously     stated     pattern     of 

exercfse   in   curiosity    F^^^^  college     campu.ses     across     the  floating    abstractions    (and    as- 

exercise   m   curiosiiy.    ror  inis  jg^^    rpj^^   silent   generation   of  sunipt  ons).    That    is     the    car- 

rea.son.  it  would  have  been  in-  college   students   in   the   1950's  dinal     value     which     can     be 

fn'reilitv   eien^i^wr't  en   on  "^"'^^".^  ''''?  '  Phantasmagoric  gleaned    from   any' intellectual 

October      26th      Mr      Pernick  P^^^P'^     ^i     variegated     indi-  endeavor   is  not   an  answer  to 

October      Jbth.      Mr.      fcrnicK  vidual     and     collective     hallu-  a  question  but  a  logically  con- 

a.sked   a  question   out  of  curi-  cinations    in    the    1960's.    But  sistent     comb  nation     of     not- 

SnderaradTatro  o4am  ^^^^  '"^^J  ^'^  ""^"^^^  '^'''  ^  ^^'^^    necessarily  related  abstractrons 

«Hhf.  Jl      «♦      Rr^nrtPis-"      H^s    ""l  ^1^^  ^^^'  ^"^  "^^  ^^'^  ^^"    ^''^^'^   amounts    to    a    concept- 

aues^n  was  the  res^dt  of  "n     «f  t^^ J^^'.^^^^   ^'^'   '^^^'^^    ""^  umbrella  which  effectively 
question  wa.stne  result  ot  an     ^to      the      strung-out      never-    covers    all    aspecU    of    reality 
other  more  basic  question   be-    ^ever  land  of  apathy  and  para-    implied  by  the  question 
ing    asked    by   an    mcreasingly    ^^^^     gut    the    sweet    taste    of  r^        '  e  question, 

largo    number   of    undergradu-    confusion    remains    long    after  ^^*  Effects  of  Time 

ates.  "What  good  is  it  for  me  y^^  ^ush.  As  one  of  my  friends  Try  this.  In  the  U.S  educa- 
to  sit  tor  four  years  in  a  ^oid,  ^^^  ^m,  ^  ^^,  gj.^,^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  well-integrated  fea- 
'cloistered  ""»vej-say  ?  The  because  he  almost  got  expelled,  ture  of  the  training  of  middle- 
unfortunate  result  of  all  these  g^jn  because  he  did  not  and  cla.ss  youth,  until  the  sixties 
curious  questions  is  that  the  ^^^  knows  why):  "College  In  the  sixties  the  society  un- 
answer  is  bemg  given  by  the  administrators  are  dying  to  wittingly  introduced  a  series 
c  ois  ered  university,  for  the  have  their  studenU  act  up.  It^of  new  elements  into  the  edu- 
cloistered  iiniversity  within  niy^es  the  country  think  that  cational  system  which  cen- 
the  cloi.stered  university.  they     run     a     university     with    tered     around     attempted     re- 

Tautological    Ab.straction         smart     students     becau.sx?     any    definition     of    Negro     rights. 

smart     student     today     is    forced    upon    the    system     be- 
Apparently,  students  are  be-    bothered    by   what  his  univer-    cause  Negroes  have  in  one  way 
coming     disaffected    from     the    sity   is  like."  or  another   managed  to   assim- 

university  system  because  for  vVell,  that  is  what  the  1960's  »late  enough  traditional  while 
more  or  less  complicated  rea-  j^j^^  like;  but  there  is  a  rea-  niiddle-cla.ss  cultural  sublety 
sons  the  system  is  not  sati.s-  ^^^  f^^  ^j^^  appearance.  Ap-  to  argue  with  white  culture  on 
factory.  Students  are  showing  parently  students  (as  well  as  its  own  terms  Besides  this  ob- 
a  marked  propensity  to  escape  others)  noticed  in  the  early  vious  disruptive  element,  such 
the  system  m  favor  of  experi-  sixties  that  the  abstractions,  things  as  the  challenge  of  So- 
ence.  This  desire  to  escape  the  construed  to  descril>e  bits  and  viet  space  exploration,  the 
so-called  confines  of  Utopian  pieces  of  reality  were  not  in-  philosophical  nature  of  power 
study  and  play  has  been  refer-  herently  obliged  to  describe  Politics  when  defined  in  terms 
red  to  in  the  literature  as  a  de-  ^^ly  that  reality  which  con-  o^  antithetical  to  power  poli- 
sire  to  live  in  the  real  world,  ceived  them.  The  result  was  an  tics  (i.e.  the  absurdity  of  play- 
That  is  a  mistake.  There  is  no  explosive  proliferation  of  stul-  »ng  games  with  a  toy  that  will 
real  world  as  opposed  to  the  tifying  divisions  and  limita-  destroy  all  toys  if  ever  used) 
world  of  the  university.  There  tions  imposed  upon  reality  slipped  into  U.  S.  educational 
are  real  worlds  and  more  real  through  the  codification  of  ab-  philosophy.  These  new  vari- 
worlds,  but  no  unreal  worlds  stractions.  The  crucial  as-  a^^'es  added  up  to  a  redefini- 
If  there  were  in  fact  unreal  sumption  in  this  proce.ss  of  ex-  tion  of  education,  particularly 
worlds  no  one  would  be  living  pansion  however  was  not  re-  university  education,  to  in- 
in  them  in  the  first  place.  This  j^ted  to  the  nature  of  abstrac-  elude  the  reality  of  abstrac- 
self-evident  tautology  should  tion  at  all.  Rather,  the  mo-  tions.  along  with  the  abstrac- 
po.se  no  important  road-block  tivating  force  was  recognition  tion  of  abstractions  (i.e.  de- 
to  effective  action,  except  for  q£  the  fact  that  the  university  partmentalized  playing  with 
the  inexplicable  fact  that  mul-  jg  not  an  Elysian  field  of  intel-  abstractions)  which  had  pre- 
titudes  act  and  speak  as  if  this  lectual  endeavor,  but  an  insti-  viously  defined  university  edu- 
logical    impossibility    were    in    tution     whose    purpose    is    to    cation 

fact  the  case.    •  teach   students   to    function   as        This     addition    of    a     social. 

So  what?   So  what  happens    independent,    iadividual    catKi  (Continued  on  Page  if 


A  groijp  of  sophomores  had  .  ome  together  sometime  in 
December  1966.  quietly,  to  try  to  work  out  some  method  by 
which  students  could  act  to  change  condition.-,  in  the  Univer- 
sity. It  was  a  mixed  group,  brought  together  by  people  who 
knew  people,  and  it  had  no  common  philosophy  beyond  a 
general  agreement  on  the  need  to  do  something.  Out  of  this 
group  evolved  the  ad  hoc  committee  for  a  boycott  of  over- 
crowded classes,  that  for  at  least  two  days  last  year,  brought  an 
issue  to  the  crisis  point. 

Various    proposals    were  ~ — — 

made  in  long  meetings.  One  of  tive,  act  like  a  two  day  boycott 
them  was  the  boycott.  It  was  eould  put  the  University  into  a 
immediately  well  received  by  state  of  crisis,  then  the  situa- 
everyone  present,  which  tion  might  not  be  defined  as 
amazed  those  of  tis  who  had  hopeless,  or  the  uiliversity  as 
discussed  the  idea  before.  We  inimovable.  People  might  be 
had  expected  resistance,  and  willing  to  take  stronger  action 
very  possibly  rejection  of  the  i"  the  future, 
idea.  The     rea.sons     this     did     not 

It  is  an  unfortunate  aspect  of  ^^"^^  ^S^??*  "^^^^  incxperi- 
more  or  less  radical  politics  on  fP^^'  ^"^  tlie  ad  hoc  nature  of 
this  campus  that  the  presumed  *"^,  committee.  None  of  us 
leaders  react  to  plans  from  ^^f.'^  *^"^^  *'"^  to  systemati- 
some  new  source  as  if  tho.se  .^  approach  people  to  in- 
plans  threatened  them.  This  is  y??^^,  ^5^T  ^"  ^^'^[  ^''''^  ^^  P«- 
not  surprising  _  if  the  extent  ll!'^^*  dialogue.  The  fact  that 
of  your  activity  has  come  to  be  ^"^  committee  was  an  ad  hoc 
sitting  around  in  the  Ca.stle  ^"^  ,^^  the  more  important 
Snack  Bar.  muttering  about  P^'o'^'f'"  however.  Our  analy- 
the  death  of  the  movement,  the  ?*^  ..^'\^  situation,  that  the 
sight  of  some  new  group  of  Y^y^^^^  should  be  a  first  step, 
people  trying  to  do  anything  is  '^^^'^  naturally  to  the  idea  of 
at  least  an  unplea.sant  remind-  ^  Permanent  organization.  This 
er.  When,  for  in.stance  the  i^^***  "^^^''  for)ned  out  of  the 
boycott  idea  was  mentioned  in  ^^oycott  committee 
SDS's  student  power  work-  ^"*^ft  efforts  of  the  boycott 
shop  it  was  at  first  received  TL^^^  therefore  minimal.  But 
with  outright  hostility.  the   indirect   effects   have    been 

Our  anticipation  of  a  nega-  nnportant.  Members  of  that 
tive  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  ^''^^'.^'P  who  al.so  worked  on  the 
student  leaders  however,  led  to  anti-recruitment  drive  were 
an  inten.se  secrecy  until  just  a  niore  aware  of  (he  need  to  con- 
few  days  before  the  event.  We  ".^^t  i.ssues.  and  of  the  neces- 
had  to  spring  it  on  everybody,  ""ty  for  aroui.ient  and  discus- 
we  thought,  because  if  a  level  ^'""  beforehand.  The  philo.so- 
of  excitement  couldn't  be  \^^y  ^^  action  as  a  first  .step  has 
maintained  between  the  an-  "^^"  modified  somewhat,  to  al- 
nouncement  and  the  event  no-  '^w  for  a  more  complex  con- 
body  would  boycott.  If  there  ception  of  discussion  colored 
were  time  to  pau.se  and  think,  ^^y  .  the  po.ssihility  of  .specific 
then   the   voices   of   those   who    ^^!J,^" 

urged    reconsideration    —    was        There  has  al.so.  I  think,  been 
this  after  all   the  perfect  tactic   ?    movement    away    from    con- 
at   this    time    and    place?    —   frontation    with    the    Adminis- 
would  drown  out  our  own.  We   tration  on  i.s.suos  limited  to  the 
knew     it     wasn't     the     perfect    campus.    The    two    major    con- 
tactic    (what    ever    is?)    but    if    ^^^ntations    this   year    involved 
the  boycott  came  off   it  would    (?r"^     '^'*^''    and    the    War    in 
mean  something,  and  we  were    Vietnam,    not    overcrowded 
unwilling   to   allow   that   mean-    cla.s.ses  or   parietals.   Insofar   as 
ing    to    be    lost    in    endless    de-    niembers  of    the    boycott    com- 
bates  over  strategies.  mittee    were    involved    in    this 
So    we    didn't     give     people   flange,  it  is  a   result  of  realiz- 
much    time   to    think,    or    hesi-    '"^  the   difficulties   inherent   in 
tate.   Either  one  would  boycott   trying    to    move    peopl-    on    is- 
or  one  would  .lot;  there  was  no   ''*"^''*  they   do   not   view  as  sig- 
time  or   opportunity  for  modi-    m^'cant    enough    in    them.selves 
fication.   It   worked:    something    to  be  worth  a  risk, 
like   80%    of  the   student    body        Finally,     overyone     involved 
did    cut    their    cla.sses    for    two    who    is    still    active    politically 
days.    But    there    is   still    some    has    moved    into   .some    perma- 
question  as  to  whether  we  were    nent    organ iz.it ion.    SDS.    Stu- 
justified    in    operating    in    that    f*ent    Council,    or    the    Justice. 
The  ad   hoc  committ**e.  though 


#. 


way. 

I     have     already     mentioned    it  was  the  best  that  we  could 
why    ve   felt    a    need    for    sec-    do  then,  has  not  worked  in  the 
recy.     There     is     al.so    another    long  run  as  an  idea, 
problem.   Anybody   who   wants  "• 

to  act  politically  has  to  realize 
.sooner  or  later  that  it  is  nearly 
impo.ssible  to  avoid  manipulat- 
ing people  to  some  extent.  (If 
you  convince  a  friend  to  go  to 
a  demonstration  wliere  .you 
think  he  will  be  moved,  you 
are  in  a  sense  manipulating 
him.)  You  can  only  try  to  mini- 
mize it.  That  means,  as  a  nec- 
essary first  step,  making  the 
issues  abundantly  clear,  pref- 
erably beforehand.  It  al.so 
means  informing  people  of  the 
effects  you  expect  their  actions 
to  have,  both  on  the  instiUition 
attacked,  and  on  them.selves. 
The  boycott  committee  did 
make  some  efforts  to  clarify 
the  issues,  apparently  not  alto- 
gether .successfully.  But  while 
we  did  have  a  conception  of 
the  effect  of  the  boycott  would, 
or  could  have  on  people,  we 
were  not  able  to  get  it  acro.ss. 

The  boycott  was  never  ex- 
pected to  end  overcrowded 
cla.sses.  What  it  could  have 
meant  and  all  it  was  intended 
to  be.  was  a  l>eginning.  We  felt 
justified  in  pushing  people  into 
a  first  step  partly  because  it 
was  conceived  as  only  a  first 
step;  issues  could  be  clouded 
before  as  long  as  we  could  ex- 
plain them  later.  The  impor- 
tant thing  was  to  move  people 
out  of  apathy,  to  get  students 
to  begin  to  feel  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  an  action  to  be  car- 
ried through.  vVe  wanted  peo- 
ple to  feel  their  potential  pow- 
er.  If  a   mild,  even  conserva- 
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Episfemology  of  Herring  Brine 

Sex  and  Salt  Water 


Pro-Climacus 


Editor's  note:  The  following 
abstract-critique  was  written 
by  an  editor  of  the  Justice  edi- 
torial bo.'ird  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  original  publication 
of  Siindor  Ferenczi's  Thalassa; 


Right  or  wrong  (and  this  is 
one  distinction  between  myth 
and  rationality — the  former 
can  never  be  disproved)  Fer- 
enczi's assertions  have  an  un- 
assailable   poetic    power.    The 


A  Theory  of  Genitality  in  1938    unavailability    of    this    volume 


and  was  recently  revised  for 
this  publication.  Pressure  from 
psychiatric  and  psychoanalytic 
organizations  has  prevented  its 
publication  until  now  and  still 
prevents  its  admission  to  the 
place  in  psychoanalytic  litera- 
ture that  it  deserves. 
*  «  * 

If  we  can  call  Theodore 
Reik  a  pervert,  what  descrip- 
tion must  we  resort  to  when 
ive  speak  of  Sandor  Fer€'nczi, 
one  of  the  two  great  Hun- 
garian members  of  the  original 
psychoanalytic  community? 
We  must  call  him  a  poet,  for 
his  Thalassa:  A  Theory  of  (ien- 
ilality  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  p.sychoanalytic  ode  to 
the  genitals.  Ferenczi's  hypo- 
theses on  genitality  are  the 
most  radical  of  the  psycho- 
analytic school  They  are  at 
worst  an  important  historical 
addition  to  the  literature  of 
that  scliool  For  t'he  mythifica- 
tion  of  the  "science"  of  psy- 
choanalysis, which  saw  its 
primitive  beginnings  with 
Fn  lid's  Totem  and  Taboo  has 
found   a   fruition    in   Thalassa. 


"THE   BATTLE   OF   ALGIERS" 

OPENS   WEDNESDAY,    FEB.    14 

ot   the 

HARVARD   SQUARE   THEATRE 

Hoivord  Squorc,  Combridgc 

UN    44580 

THE  NEW  YORKER  said:  "Gillo 
Pontccorvo's  'The  Bottle  of  Algiers' 
—  o  picture  full  of  dust  ond  heot 
CM">(I  violent  deoth,  o  picture  poinful 
ond  beautiful— is  on  altogether  con- 
vincing reconstruction  of  certoin 
events  thot  took  ploce  in  Algiers  be- 
twe»  n  1954  ond  1957,  in  the  course 
of  the  guernllo  war  stogcd  there 
ogoinsf  the  French  outhorities  by  the 
Notionol  Liherotion  Front  (o  wor 
thot,  though  it  foiled,  led  indirectly 
te  the  emergence  of  Algeria  os  on 
independent  notion  in  1962)  .  .  , 
How  Mr  Pontecorvo  ond  his  col- 
leogucs  occomplished  their  mirocles 
of  verisimilitude  I  don't  fully  under- 
Stond  It  oppeors  thot  they  used  spe- 
ciol  film  stocks  to  give  the  rather 
grainy  effects  of  newsreels,  they  also 
employed  certoin  accepted  goucher- 
ies  of  cincmo  vcritc  —  hond-hcid 
comero'.  ond  the  like  —  to  creote 
on  impression  of  unprcmeditotion 
ond  immediacy.  But  these  ore  mere- 
ly tricks,  ond  whot  makes  the  pic- 
ture so  rcmorkohle  is  not  the  seem- 
ing onthonticity  of  time,  place,  and 
Circunv.tonce  but  the  authenticity  of 
the  strong  emotion  with  which  it  is 
charged  'The  Bottle  of  Algiers'  is 
o  chronicle  of  murder,  torture,  be- 
troyol,  ond  retribution,  but  beneath 
ond  beyond  its  continuous  sguolid 
violence  we  perceive  o  retleeming 
purity  of  intention  on  the  port  of  the 
chronicler.  Mr.  Pontecorvo  hos 
sought  to  do  justice  both  to  the  focts 
of  history  ond  to  his  subject  —  the 
pursuit  of  independence  by  o  bond 
of  N  L  F  conspirotors — os  the  bosis 
for  o  work  of  ort.  The  conspirotors 
fountl  it  morolly  occeptoble  to  blow 
rrvony  of  their  innocent  fellow-citi- 
lens  to  bits  in  the  nome  of  low.  Evil 
men  ond  good  ore  olike  in  their 
copocity  to  discover  things  in  life 
worth  killing  ond  being  killed  for; 
it  is  in  the  light  of  this  ombiguity 
thot  Mr  Pontecorvo  tells  his  trogic 
slory,  ond  in  the  end  it  proves  on 
oolting   one  " 


necessitates  an  abstraction  of 
the  essential  points  of  Thal- 
assa. 

Ferenczi  begins  with  an  as- 
sertion fhat  adult  genitality  is 
an  amphimixis  (mixture)  of 
two  major  types  of  sexuality, 
urethral  and  anal.  He  implies 
that  these  are  in  turn  mixtures 
of  other  types  of  sexuality  and 
that  therefore  genitality  is  rep- 
r€\sentative  of  all  erotogenic 
zones.  (His  assertion  is  con- 
trary to  the  one  popularized 
of  late  by  N.  O.  Brown  who 
said  that  the  sexual  energies 
of  most  erotogenic  zones  are 
repressed  in  favor  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  genital  zone.) 

Ferenczi     further     sees     the 


Spungold  Ernest  At  Spingold 

Hip  Gear:  colors,  costumes,  sets,  and  electric 

4 

Director  Charles  ("Does  a  Tiger  Wear  a  Necktie?")  Moore's  production  of  The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  currently  at  Spingold  Theater  is  a  fresh  if  insubstantial 
rendering  of  Oscar  Wilde's  epigrammatic  classic.  While  updating  the  scene  to  the  dec- 
adent 60's  has  added  little  social  social  commentary  or  relevance  for  the  modern  play- 
goer,  nothing  of  importance  has  been  left  out.  Especially  during  the  first  act,  the  act- 
ing is  a  bit  stereotyped  and  the  action  a  bit  slow,  and  the  sets,  costumes,  pot-smoking, 
and  sitar  playing  do  not  add  enough  to  make  the  play  really  interesting.  Things  do  tight- 
en up  a  bit  through  the  rest  of  the  play,  however.  To  be  quite  frank,  then, 

It  has  nothing  but  looks  everything. 

What  else  could  one  desire? 

And  Audience  Turns  On  To  Mod  Wilde 


off  its  tail  when  it  is  caught), 
and  suggests  that  autotomy 
may  be  one  of  the  factors  in- 
volved in  coitus.  "The  impulse 
to  genital  friction  suggests  the 
conjecture  that  the  unpleas- 
ure  accumulated   in  the  whole 


sex  act  itself  as  an  amphimic-    body  is  stored  in  the  genital  in 
\'^     phenomenon.        It     is     as    the  form  of  an  itching,  which 


though  the  individual  eroto 
genie  zones  were  smouldering 
fires  connected  by  a  fuse  which 
finally  sets  off  the  explosion  of 
the  charge  of  the  instinctual 
energy  accumulated  in  the 
genital."  This  accnnuilation  of 
energy  in  the  genital  during 
the  sex  act  is  a  recapitulation 
of  the  epigenetic  dev(  lopment 
of  mature  sexuality  The  rep- 
resentation of  nil  body  parts 
in  the  genitals  not  only  pro- 
vides for  erotic  discharge  but 
also  frees  the  other  or^'nns  to 
pursue  goals  more  uselul  than 
libidinal  release. 

Ferenczi  sees  clearly  that 
one  major  psychic  fimction  of 
the  sex  act  is.  "An  attempt  at 
the  beginning  ehunsy  and 
fumbling,  to  return  to  the 
mother's  womb."  On  the  part 
of  the  male,  whose  ego  is  iden- 
tified with  his  penis  and  se- 
men, coitus  is  obviously  partly 
successful  to  this  end.  Geni- 
tality, then,  is  not  only  bio- 
logically economical  for  the  or- 
ganism but  also  psychically 
economical.  It  does  achieve  to 
some  real  degree  a  return  to 
the   womb. 

Ferenczi  hardly  pulls  his 
motivation  theory  out  of  thin 
air.  He  sees  the  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  womb  in  the  in- 
fants biting  at  the  mother's 
breast,  (in  the  oral  stage),  the 
identification  of  the  child  with 
his  own  feces  and  accompany- 
ing toilet  diOiculties  (anal 
stage),  etc.  These  early  at- 
tempts to  return  to  the  womb 
are  highly  unsuccessful — 
"climisy  and  fumbling" — only 
later  wh«  n  genital  functioning 
is  reached  is  there  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  reality  that  the 
womb   is   outside   thi'   body. 

Ferenczi's  argument  is  re- 
plete with  facts  from  the  ani- 
mal world  which  bear  out  that 
the  highest  sense  of  "erotic 
reality,"  that  is  the  time 
which  is  most  successfully 
spent  in  relation  to  motivation 
to  return  to  the  womb,  is 
achieved  during  coitus.  In  the 
spider,  therefore,  coitus  lasts 
for  seven  hours,  in  the  frog 
for  four  weeks.  Some  intesti- 
nal parasites  exists  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  sexual  imion. 

Like  all  good  psychoan- 
alysts, though,  Ferenczi  is  not 
unaware  t'hat  there  is  more 
than  one  motivating  factor  for 
any  one  act.  He  considers  the 
animal  phenomenon  of  au- 
totomy, the  discarding  of  an 
organ  which  causes  displeasure 
(i.e.    the   lizard    which    breaks 
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is  then  removed  by  a  kind  of 
scratching.  Now  the  scratching 
reflex  in  itself,  we  presume,  is 
only  an  archaic  vestigium  of 
the  autotomy  tendency,  that  is, 
an  attempt  to  tear  away  the 
itching  part  of  the  body  with 
the  nails  ...  (In  the  case  if 
coitus  the  autotomy  tendency 
is)  satisfied  eventually  with 
the  elimination  of  a  fluid." 

Thus  far,  it  seems  as  if  the 
male  partner  has  gotten  the 
better  part  of  the  sexual  rela- 
tionship. He  achieves  partial 
entry  into  the  womb.  He  re- 
leases the  part  of  the  body 
causing  sexual  tension.  Fer- 
enczi suggests  that  the  female 
only  participates  in  sexual  in- 
tercourse after  a  courtship 
during  the  course  of  which  she 
is  "duped  by  a  hypnotic  re- 
gression to  the  maternal 
womb"  —  courtship-hypnosis. 
Without  such  hypnotic  prep- 
arations the  female  would  be 
extremely  reticent  to  partici- 
pate in  "the  intrinsically  non- 
pleasurable  sex  act." 

Another  psychic  meaning  of 
coitus  which  Ferenczi  suggests 
in  the  recapitulation  of  birth 
trauma.  The  increased  heart 
and  breathing  rates  during  in- 
tercourse are  analogous  to  the 
struggle  for  adjustment  in  the 
nt^w  extrauterine  environment 
of  the  infant. 

In  the  second  part  of  Thal- 
assa Ferenczi  becomes  con- 
cerned with  sexual  symbols. 
For  one  he  notes  that  in  both 
dreams  and  myth  the  sea  often 
represents  the  mother.  This  is 
not  only  because  the  fetus 
existed  in  an  intrauterine  en- 
vironment that  was  a  great 
deal  like  living  underwater, 
bid  also  because  the  species 
from  which  ours  derived  were 
actually  sea  dwelling  crea- 
tures. He  suggests  that  while 
there  is  on  the  level  of  the  in- 
dividual a  tendency  to  regress 
to  the  womb,  there  is  an  ana- 
logous tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  species  to  return  to  the  sea. 
This  assertion  is  substantiated 
by  the  analogy  of  the  epige- 
netic  sequence  to  the  evolu- 
tionary sequence.  "For  the  at 
first  merely  groping  effort  of 
the  male  animal  to  introduce  a 
part  of  his  body  into  the  uterus 
reminds  us  of  the  attempts  of 
the  child,  awkward  and  clumsy 
as  they  are  in  the  beginning 
.  .  .  to  obtain  by  force  ...  a 
return  to  the  maternal  womb." 
The  tendency  of  the  species  to 
return  to  the  sea  may  have 
been  the  selective  reason  for 
the  adaptation  in  the  amphibi- 
ans of  the  penis.  "The  mother 
would  (in  this  case),  properly, 
be  the  symbol  of  and  partial 
substitute  for  the  sea  and  not 
the  other  way  about." 

Ferenczi  offers  us  several 
astonishing  facts  which  draw 
further  connections  between 
genitality  and  the  sea.  "The 
genital  secretion  of  the  female 
among  the  higher  mammals 
and  man.  which  has  an  eroti- 
cally  stimulating  effect,  pos- 
sesses a  distinctly  fishy  odor. 
.  .  Furthermore,  they  may  be 
right  who  maintain  tiiat  the 
(Continued  on  Pa^e  6> 


Hippies  Come  in  Drag 


Old  Ladies  Flip  Out 


It  seems  that  students,  determined  to  outdo  costumer 
Nick  The  Tailor  came  Rau<ly  dressed  to  see  the  show. 
Three  bus  loads  of  visiting  senior  citizens  who  saw  the 
play  on  opening  night  were  duly  impressed.  So  were  the 
•*stiaight"  students.  It  was  another  chapter  of  the  great 
tradition  ot  freaking:  out  the  public.  Their  vanity  was 
ridiculous,  their  conduct  an  outrage  and  their  presence  ;it 
the  theater  utterly  absurd.  Everyone  had  a  real  good 
time.   And  another  thing: 

Psychedelic  Lights,  Dance 
On  Stage  After  Show 

When  the  curtnin  went  down  for  the  last  time,  the 
band,  Kate's  Soul,  Stew  and  Submarine  Sandwich  Shoppe, 

came  up  slowly  on  the  hydraulic  apron  of  the  stage  in  a 
rainbow  ol  colors.  It  had  become  a  unified  effort  of  all 
concerned  to  have  fun. 

i  Sokolow  Dances 
Varese's  Deserts 


l^f    Truth  Rarefy  Pure 
Never  Simpk: "  Algy 


".  .  where  man  is  alone, 
a  world  of  mijstery  and  es- 
sential loneliness. 

Edgar  Varese 
There  is  a  certain  integrity 
to  dance  which  demands  isola- 
tion. And  there  is  a  certain 
drama  to  that  which  dances  on 
the  edge  of  p  r  i  v  a  t  e  death. 
When  Anna  Sokolow  succeeds, 
as  in  "Deserts,"  dance  turns 
savage  and  erotic.  When  she 
fails,  the  dancers  btH:ome  their 
own  shadows;  we  cannot  see 
their  nakedness  for  the  blind- 
ing light.  The  dance  of  death 
must  be  a  subtle  dance. 

The  lithe  and  narrow-mus- 
cled dancing  of  Edward  Eflron, 
who  strips  cliche  from  much  of 
Miss  Sokolow's  otherwise  over- 
emotional  choreography  in 
"Lyric  Suite,"  reveals  the  ter- 
ror hidden  in  Alban  Berg's 
music.  Yet,  for  the  mo.st  part, 
the  lyricism  which  makes  of 
Bergs  secret  anguish  a  most 
public  madness  fails  to  draw 
our  suffering  into  its  drama. 
There  lies  the  shortcoming: 
the  madness  does  not  deceive, 
is  too  obvious,  has  little  pas- 
sion. Chester  Wolenski's  solo 
opening,  well-danced  and  well- 
formed,  reflects  the  restrained 
satyr,  the  Pan  whose  indeci- 
sion loses  him  both  love  and 
sex.  The  later  sections  of  the 
dance  lack  that  focus  which 
might  force  even  the  lyrical  to 
ery  out  its  hidden,  haunting 
fear.  We  might  say  that  Miss 
Sokolow's  lyric  too  often  turns 
real  —  is  neither  dream 
insanity. 

This  time,  however,  the  world 
iiJ  the  pop  paint-by-number 
canvas  We  see  dance  that  is 
dance:  that  is,  what  happens  on 
stage  is  happening  on  siaqe. 
And  again,  Edward  Effron  de- 
ceives the  blues  drag  music;  he 
moves  as  if  below  the  rhythm, 
as  if  his  body  were  composing, 
were  more  than  a  witness.  And 
once  more,  in  the  war  scene, 
Effron's  deaths  overturn  the 
melodrama,  etching  the  figures 
in  acid  It  is  not  only  Miss 
(Continued  on  Page  7> 


So  it  is  with  this  play.  There 
are  no  outstanding  perform- 
ances although  all  of  the  actors 
were  more  than  competent. 
When  the  audience  laughed  it 
was  at  the  wit  of  Oscar  Wil<le, 
or  the  few  sjght  gags  included. 
When  the  auihence  clapped  it 
was  for  the  characters  or  tlic 
caricatures:  the  quite  proper 
and  yet  money-minded  Lady 
Brackwell  (Vanya  Franek);  the 
droll  Algernon  ( James  Simms)  ; 
the  absent-minded  mmislrr 
(David  Howard):  the  over-hip. 
and  earnestly  marriage-miiKird 
girls.  Ceci'y  and  Gwendolen 
(played  by  Janet  Ross  and  E^tn- 
nie  Buzzardo.  respeetive]\  ) 

Who  is  Ernest,  and  one  may 
well  ask. 

He  is  sick  of  cleverness.  lie 
loathes  listening,  hato-  talking 
and  can't  bear  looking  at 
things.    He  is: 


Ernest 


nor 


in   Town 
Jack  in  the  Country 

He  is  John  Worthing,  played 
by  Peter  Lemper t,  and  he  is  the 
only  character  that  does  well 
as  both  mod  and  aristocrat. 
Hippies  do  not  in  fact  talk  like 
Oscar  Wilde. 

What  did  the  audience  think 
of  it?  One  very  ancient  lady, 
attempting  to  negotiate  the 
stairs  after  the  play,  with  the 
music  blasting  and  the  lights  in 
tl  .  theater  rather  dim  and  all 
manner  of  velvet  clad,  frock 
coated,  knicker- wearing  youth 
about  her,  was  heard  to  shout 
in  her  companion's  ear,  "Hold 
on  to  your  purse,  dear.  I  don't 
know  what  to  expect  next  "  In 
spite  of  the  fear  then,  most  of 
the  audience  liked  it.  This  re- 
viewer is  reluctant  to  commit 
himself.  Let  him  say  instead 
that  it  is  a  tolerable  diversion 
and  that  he  wishes  everyone 
connected  with  it  well  and  since 
he  is  beginning  to  feel  like  "a 
eunuch  reporting  on  a  gang 
bang."  he  will  leave  literary 
criticism  to  those  who  haven't 
been  at  a  university  because 
they  do  it  so  well  in  the  daily 
papers. 

— Mike  Murphy 
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Do«rffler  on 


Trujfaut  on  Hitchcock 


Joel  Doerfler 


Nitchcock   by    Francoi«   Truffaut    (with   the   cullaboration   of    Helen   G. 
Scott).  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  1967.  256  pages.  $10. 

The  lack  of  reeognition 
granted  to  Alfred  Hitchcock  by 
today's   more    "educated" 


ing  of  Marion  and  Norman  in 
'fno'-  Psycho,  the  sequence  in  Vertigo 
tion  pietureVudiences  is  enough  »"  which  Scottie  has  Judy  be- 
to  make  us  hesitate  to  accept  <^9"^^  Madeleine,  the  aftermath 
the  overworked  commonplace  of  the  hrst  mass  attack  of  The 
that  at  last  the  intelligentsia  ^"os,  the  "brain  picking  se- 
has  accepted  the  cinema  as  a  Quence  in  Torn  Curtain.  In  each 
legitimate  art  form  True  *^^  these  instances  the  tension  is 
enough,  intellectuals  no  longer  worked  out  visually  in  a  man- 
sneer  at  movies  as  the  opiate  ner  that  no  other  director 
of  the  people.  True  enough,  <^ould  duplicate  or  equal.  There 
college  educated   audiences  do    »«   "O    reliance   on    that    "gini- 

mickry  '  of  which  Hitchcock  is 
often,  and  unjustly,  accused. 
Though  the  drama  is  latent  in 
the  scenario,  it  is  realized  on 
the   screen    in    a    totally   cine- 


not  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line 
between  so-called  "serious," 
"highbrow"  movies  and  the 
commercial  cinema,  recognizing 
at  long  last  that  commercial 
cuccess    does    not    necessarily    '"^.if.  ^^y-    .,  ,,.^  ^ 

imply    artistic    nullity.    True  Dialogue, '    says  Hitchcock 

enough,  popular  art  is  increas-  should  simply  be  a  sound 
ingly  achieving  recognition  as  among  other  sounds,  just  some- 
an  independent  genre.  Yet  not-  thing  that  comes  out  of  the 
withstand'ng  these  hopeful  l^?"!!!^  of  people  whose  eyes 
signs,  the  intellectual  has  yet  }S}^  the  story  in  visual  terms, 
to  shed  all  the  remnants  of  his    Thus,    Psycho    is    a    half-silent 


traditional  suspicions  of  the 
mass  media  in  general,  and  of 
motion  pictures  in  particular. 

Of  course,  emimently  com- 
mercial films  like  Bonnie  and 
Clyde  and  The  Graduate  arc 
currently  wowing  them  from 
Cambridge  to  Berkeley.  But 
despite  the  exaggerated  critical 
claims  made  Jon  their  behalf, 
the  attraction  of  intellectuals  to 
these  films  is  not  primarily 
aesthetic.  In  point  of  fact,  both 
films  are  hopelessly  muddled 
stylistically  and  thematically.) 
Rather,  their  attraction  is  that 
the.y  (allegedly)  capture  the 
Zeitgeist  of  the  'sixties:  they 
are  viewed  as  sociological 
tracts  rather  than  as  individu- 
ate<l  creative  achievements.  It 
is  not  what  these  films  are 
which  draws  the  applause  of 
the  intellectuals,  but  what  they 
represent.  Their  purely  cine- 
matic qualities  are  relegated  to 
a   secondary  consideration. 

Thr.t  these  qualities  are  con- 
sidered at  all,  of  course,  repre- 
sents the  measure  of  progress 
achieved;  we  are  not  dealing 
simply  with  a  contemporary 
variant  of  the  cultural  bolshev- 
ism  of  the  'thirties.  Yet  we  have 
not  come  nearly  so  far  from  the 
values  which  informed  the  idea 
of  "socialist  realism"  as  we 
think  we  have.  And  the  best 
index  of  the  failure  to  accept 
the  art  of  the  motion  picture 
in  and  for  itself  is  the  failure 
of  intellectuals  to  "discover" 
and  thert  by  to  appreciate  the 
master  filmaker  of  them  all, 
Alfred  Hitchcock. 

Hopefully,  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  Hitchcock  by  Francois 
Truflaut  will  serve  to  better 
acquaint  filmgoers  with  Hitch- 
cock the  Artist,  the  film  auteur 
par  excellence.  It  is  a  remark 
able  bonk  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects. Written  as  a  dialogue 
between  Hitchcock  and  Truf- 
faut. it  represents  a  synthesis 
ol  hfty  hours  of  taped  conver- 
sations between  the  two  direc- 
tors, conversations  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  language  barrier 
and  by  the  constant  presence  of 
a  translator.  Though  men  of 
very  diHerent  backgrounds 
and  temperaments.  Hitchcock 
and  Truffant  are  united  by  a 
common  passion  and  devotion 
to  the  film  and  by  an  implicit 
and  mutual  professional  respect 
for  one  another.  This  undercur 
rent    of    respect    is 


movie.   North    by    Northeast    is 

completely  silent  for  seven 
minutes.  In  both  Rear  Window 
and  Torn  Curtain  the  opening 
scene  is  set,  and  the  initial  ten- 
sion generated,  without  a  word 
of  dialogue.  Even  if  we  cannot 


A  Friend  to  the  Poor 

By    M.   RICHARD   KOMINS 

After  keeping  us  waiting  for  over  a  year.  Bob  Dylan  has  at  last  released  a  new  album  of 
original  material.  John  Wesley  Harding  (Columbia).  Dylan  is  regarded  by  many  to  be  one  of 
the  two  or  three  most  talented  song  writers  in  popular  music  today.  Needless  to  say  his  pres- 
ence has  been  missed.  Dylan  has  always  been  a  style  setter.  Some  of  his  earliest  songs  like 
"Blowin'  in  the  Wind"  "Don't  Think  Twice,  It's  All  Right,"  and  "A  Hard  Rains  A-Gonna 
Fall"  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  acceptance  of  folk  music  by  large  segments  of  the 
public.  Later  'Mr.  Tambourine  Man"  became  a  guide  book  to  the  drug  scene  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  public  celebration  of  drugs  by  popular  artists  to  the  point  where  turning  on  re- 
placed dancing  with  the  Queen  of  the  Hop  as  the  major  lyrical  theme  of  popular  music.  Finally, 

Highway  61  Revisited  brought    "  '  ,'  '  '    ^  , 

~  •  ment  "John  Wesley  Harding"  American  culture,  past  and 
the  title  song,  might  sound  like  present.  Only  the  man  who 
a  tune  by  Cisco  Houston.  "As  I  wrote  "Bob  Dylan's  Dream" 
Went  Out  One  Morning"  re- 
minds us  of  those  Southern  Ap- 
palachian ballads  of  English 
origin,  the  traditional  folk 
music  style  which  I>ylan  used 
as  far  back  as  "Girl  of  the 
North  Country"  and  before.  I 
can't  help  comparing  "Dear 
Landlord"  with  the  "Buddy 
Can  You  Spare  a  Dime"  style 
of  social  protest  songs  of  the 
Depression;  "Down  Along  the 
Cove"  and  "lil  be  Your  Baby 
The  popular  forms  of  present  Tonight"  are  in  the  Nashville 
culture  such  as  commercial  art    country  vein. 

and  the  rock  music  which  fills        None  of  these  styles  are  com-    who  encounters  an  imprisoned 
in  the  sound  panorama  of  ma-    pjetely  new  to  Dylan.  What  is    damsel    who    enlists    his    help, 
chine  shops  and  kitchens  across    surprising  is  that  he  has  return-    Yet  throughout  the  song 
the    nation    were    adapted    by    ed  to  them  so  abruptly.  There 
serious  artists. 


folk-rock  into  prominence.  This 
album,  with  Blond  on  Blond 
following,  seemed  to  signify  the 
establishment  of  a  whole  artis- 
tic and  cultural  trend.  The 
more  aesthetically  and  psycho- 
logically sensitive  elements  of 
the  urban  folk  scene  were  join- 
ed by  the  dynamic  elements  of 
the  rock  scene:  beatnicks  be- 
came mods,  the  Hells  Angels 
turned  on;  the  funk  of  the  past 
and  the  vision  of  the  future  be 
came  merged  with  the  "now" 
of  "pop"  culture.  Pop  art 
evolved  to  express  these  values 


could  have  made  Blond  on 
Blond.  He  now  gives  us  "Dear 
Landlord,"  "I  Pity  the  Poor 
Immigrant."  The  lyrical  style 
has  changed  a  little.  There  is 
more  coherence,  less  stream  of 
consciousness  and  less  word 
play.  But  the  themes  have 
drawn  much  of  his  imagery 
from  well  established  literary 
traditions.  In  "As  I  Went  Out 
One  Morning"  the  imagery,  as 
well  as  the  tune,  seems  to  be 
drawn  from  the  English  ballad 
style.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man 


But  Dylan  meanwhile  had 
become  silent.  There  were  press 
releases  of  a  motorcycle  acci- 
dent and  rumors  of  an  over- 
dose of  speed.  No  one  seemed 


Yet  throughout  the  song  there 
are    references    to    one    "Tom 
are  as  1  see  it  two  things  to  be    Paine''    who    seems    to    be    rc- 
.said  about  the  changes  found  in    spon.sible  for  this  damsel,  and 
John  Wesley  Harding.  The  first    »^  the  end  of  the  song  he  bogs 


polymorph  pervert,  he  eried 
at  a  party,  loud  enonyh 
for  all  to  turn  stares 
so  that  for  a  moment 
lie  kni  w 

wfiat  it  was  to  be  one 
without  the  vayuest 
about  what  it  icas: 

tfie  abs'ol }ite  jeel 

all  over  by  everyone 

eaeh  eye-balling 

up  the  psyehie  power 

o]  Milton  s  sU  dge-hainmer  prose 

to  trammel  down 

his  right  jorearm 

and  o?i  (o  what 

the  Irish  nurses  who  gave 

the  best  baek-rubs  ealled 

netfier  regions,  and  met 

there,  to  proelaim  him 

repret^sed  in  the  third  degree 

and  lacking  the  proper 

inter-uterine  tie 

with  eros,  coming  in 

at  all  pores,  as  the 

great  pacifier 

of  science  gone  social 

peter  hefTelfmger 


and  made  both  touching  and 
real  to  the  reader  by  Truffaut's 
never  obsequious,  but  none  the- 
less  deferential,  recognition  of 
the  older  man  both  as  master 
and  as  teacher  TrufTaut  is  the 
interviewer  and  the  student:  he 
has  come  to  learn  alx)ut  his 
trade. 

For  Truff^aut,  Hitchcock  "is 
the  most  complete  film-maker 
of  all."  But  as  Robin  Wood  has 
pointed  out  (Hitchcock's  Films, 
London,  1965)  the  response  of 
most  filmgoers  to  such  a  state- 
ment is  the  question.  "Why 
should  we  take  Hitchcock  seri- 
ously? "  Why  indeed? 

The  answer  lies  in  his  mas 
lery  of  the  medium  of  the  vis- 
ual Following  the  earlier  mas- 
ters Griffith  and  Eisenstein. 
Hitchcock  has  helped  bring 
about  the  liberation  of  the  mo 
tion  picture  from  its  literary 
and  theatrical  antecedents  A 
Hitchcockian    mise-en-scene    is 


go  as  far  as  Hitchcock  in  rele- 
gating the  spoken  word,  who 
can  deny  that  these  sequences 
come  as  close  as  possible  to 
what  the  movies  ought  to  be? 

To  say  all  this,  however,  is 
perliaps  to  Ixlabor  the  obvious. 
Aftei-  all.  who  would  disagree 
that  Iliteheoek  (who  master 
minds  the  construction  of  the 
screenplay  as  well  as  the  pho- 
tography, the  cutting,  and  the 
sound  track  of  each  of  his 
films)  is  a  master  of  visual 
technique,  that  he  has  a  distinc- 
tive style  (a  "screen  .signature" 
so  dear  to  the  critics  of  the 
Cashiers  du  Cinema),  or  that  he 
is  an  innovator  and  a  perpe- 
tual experimenter  (Hitchcoik 
continually  creates  cinematic 
puzzles  for  himsell:  in  Lifeboat 
he  never  allowed  the  camera  to 
leave  th  ^  boat;  Rope  was  filmed 
in  a  single  shot,  without  dis- 
solves or  time  lapses;  in  Dial 
IVl  for  Murder  he  tried  to  "em- 
heightened    ^'^^^^      cinematic,      always 


but  the  sim- 
Dylan   was 


unique,  always  a  direct  creative 
expression  of  the  artist.  How 
vividly  one  can  visually  recall 
the  "celebrated"  moments  of  a 
Hitchcock  film:  the  tennis 
match  .v(>quence  in  Strangers  on 
a  Train,  the  crop-dusting  se- 
quence in  North  by  Northwest, 
the  murder  in  the  shower  in 
Psycho,  the  killing  of  Gromek 
in  Torn  Curt.Tin.  Yet  these  are 
only  among  the  most  famous 
(Continued  on  Page  7\ 
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to  know  the  truth, 
pie  fact  was  that 
not  heard  from. 

Was  Dylans  silence  meaning- 
ful? And  further,  how  does  it 
help  us  to  understand  what  we 
find  in  Dylan  s  latest  album? 

John  VVesley  Harding  is  a  iit- 
tle  surpri.^ing  on  lirst  hearing 
The  line  of  development  that 
took  us  from  Highway  (>1  Re- 
visited to  Blond  on  Blond  .•-(•(  ms 
to  have  been  altered,  and  to 
some  exten.  reversed  The  am- 
plified guitar  and  organ  ar- 
rangements an^  gone  The  ac- 
companiments of  this  album 
are  on  all  but  two  of  the  tracks 
just  a  bass  and  a  drum  On  the 
last  two  cuts  a  steel  guitar  is 
added.  But  more  importantly, 
the  songs  have  changed  The 
twelve  bar  "rock"  form  which 
predominated  on  Blond  on 
Blond  has  been  replaced  by  a 
variety  of  forms  taken  fiom  a 
wide  range  of  folk  styles.  V.'ith 
a    slightly    different    arrange- 
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has  to  do  with  its  meaning  in  a 
cultural  perspective.  This  al- 
bum is  not  a  pop  album  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  rejection  of  the  pop 
style.  It  may  be  fair  to  specu- 
late that  the  hang-in  form  of 
Dylan's  latest  recording  indi- 
cates a  di.sonchantment  with 
the  artistic  trend  which  began, 
like  the  Hippie  Movement  that 
embraced  it.  with  a  sense  of 
serious  purpose  and  has  d<^gen- 
rated  into  a  lx)ring  fad.  I  am 
speaking  about  The  phenom- 
enon we  fmd  increasingly  prev- 
alent    in     Cholmondeley's    and 


Dylan's  forgiveness  for  the 
wrong  she  has  done  him.  Tom 
Paine  can  be  no  one  ( Ise  than 
the  radical  revolutionary  who 
helped  give  this  country  its 
birth.  The  lady,  "the  fairest 
damsel  that  ever  walked  in 
chains,"  is  America,  a  parasite 
seductress  (*'I  oliered  her  my 
hand,  she  took  me  by  the  arm. 
I  knew  that  very  instant,  slie 
meant  to  do  mc   harm  ") 

Much  of  the  imagery  on  this 
album  is  obviously  religious. 
Yet  there  is  v<  ry  little  pjirely 
Christian  sentiment   hire    Most 


similar  places  today  of  all  those  of  this  imagery  is  used  ironical- 
ly, such  as  the  name  Judas 
Priest  in  "The  Ballad  of  Fiankie 
Lee  and  Judas  Priest."  The 
imagery  in  this  song  like  the 
message  of  the  song  is  ultimate- 
ly profane.  Paradise  turns  out 
to  be  a  cathouse  and  at  the  end 
of  the  great  nonsense  saga  the 
little  neighbor  l>oy  realiz<»s  ihat 
"notiiing  is  revealed." 

This  statement  is  Dylan  at 
his  best.  In  the  context  of  the 
rest  of  the  song  it  is  ironic  and 
humorous,  but  more  than  this 
it  is  an  honest  admission  by  our 
most  honest  of  songwriters. 
This  brings  me  to  what  1  feel  is 
the  second  point  of  importance 
concerning  the  stylistic  changes 
found  in  John  Wesley  Harding. 
The  fact  that  this  "album  for 
the  first  time  does  not  take  up 
where  the  previous  album  left 
off  says  s<jm«thing  about  Dy- 
lan's conception  of  himsrlf  as 
an  artist,  lie  no  longer  feels  a 
ct)mpulsion  to  invent  or  to  ex- 
plore. He  has  reached  n  more 
mature  stagt  where  he  may 
now  delve  more  dec^ply  into  a 
wider  variety  of  areas.  Thus 
John  Wesley  Harding,  in  tcrrn.s 
of  form,  is  essentially  a  mimetic 
work.  In  theme  it  is  consistent 
with  what  we  have  conn'  to  ex- 
pect from  Dylan.  In  treatment 
it  is.  1  would  say.  as  well 
wrought  a  piece  of  work  as  he 
has  come  out  with  to  di\\c  in- 
dicating that  he  has  lost  non<'  of 
his  brilliance,  yet  has  been  able 
to  temper  it  with  a  n<^w  degree 
of  patience  and  coherence. 


displaced  folk  singers  who  are 
now  wearing  absurd  outfits  and 
standing  too  close  to  their  am- 
plifiers. This  is,  in  his  words, 
"Too  much  of  nothing"  (sung 
by  Peter  Paul  and  Mary  about 
a  month  before  Harding  was 
relea.sed).  Dylan  is  no  more  re- 
I  sponsible  for  this  trend  than  he 
is  for  the  fact  that  kjds  are 
turning  on  in  junior  high 
schools  these  days.  But  he  did 
help  to  create  this  scene.  Put 
in  perspective  what  he  is  say- 
ing now  is,  remember  the  roots. 
Thus  Dylan  is  doing  more  than 
returning  to  form  he  had  pre- 
viously abandoned  in  the  name 
of  progress.  He  is  returning  to 
the  archetypes,  trying  to  get 
back  on  the  track  again. 

All  of  this  shows  in  the  the- 
matic content  ol  the  songs  on 
the  al))um.  as  well  The  title 
song  from  this  point  of  view  is 
of  obvious  significanc^^'  John 
Wesley  Harding,  supjjosedly  a 
real  life  desperado  of  th(^  last 
century,  is  (hseril)ed  by  Dylan 
with  such  beautiful  understate- 
ments as: 

It    w.ns   «l<)\vn    in    Chrvnov    Co»inty 
Thf    liiiH     folk--    t.ilk    ;ibi)Ut 
With   his  \i\i\y   by    his  si«k'   ho   look   a 
st;in«l 

An«1   soon  the  sitii.Ttion   thrro 
W.is    .-ill    but     sti  ;ii^MitrnrtJ    out 
P'or    he  was  .'ilwiiys   known  to  lend   a 
h<'lpin|.;    h.'unl. 

But  it  is  the  same  Dylan  who 
helped  create  pop  art  in  music 
who  has  turne<l  out  John  Wes- 
ley Harding.  Dylan's  major 
concern   is  now,   as   always, 
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reality  oriented  dimension  to 
educx*tional  philosophy  ac- 
counts neatly  for  the  liberation 
ef  university  based  action  in 
the  early  sixties.  (I  do  not  care 
to  spend  time  trying  to  avoid 
the  charge  which  goes  along 
with  all  neat  accounts;  namely, 
that  the  account  is  too  neat. 
You  are  free  to  disagree;  and 
I,  to  be  wrong.)  Define  any 
term  or  structure  in  terms  of  a 
configuration  of  relevant  vari- 
ables; then  add  one  new  vari- 
able to  the  definition  and  claim 
that  it  is  relevant  to  the  defini- 
tion; and  presto,  liberation. 
Students  suddenly  discovered 
a  whole  gainut  of  new  possibil- 
ities for  relevant  action  and 
thought  as  university  students. 
The  four  course  load,  the  EPC, 
the  extension  of  SBR's  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  jurisdiction,  the 
removal  of  parietal  hours,  etc. 
appeared  as  imminently  desir- 
able and  achievable  goals. 

The  addlion  of  one  new 
relevant  variable  to  a  tradi- 
tionally defined  situation,  how- 
ever, creates  not  only  freedom 
but  al.so  uneasiness,  paranoia. 
Students  u.sed  to  know  their 
place  in  a  very  real  sense;  and 
faculty  and  administrators 
u.sed  to  know  theirs.  The  early 
sixties  destroyed  this  self-as- 
surcKi  knowledge  while  (per- 
liaps  thereby)  croatin'»  a  po- 
tentially different  style  of 
action,  and  freedom. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
five  year  plan  is  [lemicious  on 
two  difierent,  but  related 
levels.  First,  the  concept  of 
the  year  off  from  .school  as  an 
integrated  portion  of  univer- 
sity education  is  the  result  of 
complaints  about  the  present 
organization  of  education.  Ob- 
viously, education  can  be  un- 
derstood as  insuf!icient  only  if 
the  process  it.self  is  related  in- 
trinsically to  an  integrated, 
functional  sen.se  of  individual 
reality.  Thus,  as  student  after 
student  discovers  some  sort  of 
difliculty  with  the  university's 
statement  of  what  he  as  stu- 
dent is  supposed  to  be.  The 
manifestation  of  this  discon- 
tent are  as  multifarious  as  the 
number  of  students  at  the  uni- 
versity, but  one  of  the  most 
powerful  is  a  drive  for  insti- 
tutionalization of  the  year  off. 

Dig  what  happened.  "The 
Five  Year  Plan"   contains  two 


stiHtgerin^  transm^griAcations: 
the  disaffected  student  is  sud- 
denly '*both  personally  mature 
and  educationally  advanced 
enough  to  benefit  from  the 
program**  (including  the  year 
off).  But  the  student  loses  far 
less  than  the  university  be- 
cause "the  personal  (i.e.  per- 
sonal student)  growth  pro- 
vided by  a  year  of  work  in 
the  world  outside  of  the  clois- 
tered university  is  in  itself  an 
extremely  valuable  aspect  of 
the  program."  Has  the  univer- 
sity become  a  cloister  again 
when  the  only  logical  reason 
for  the  program  in  the  first 
place  is  that  the  university  is  a 
legitimate  facet  of  integrated, 
social  reality? 

Fortunately  (or  unfortunate- 
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28-day  cycle  of  the  female 
menses  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  phases  of 
the  moon  (thus  in  more  direct 
fashion  to  the  influence  of  the 
tides  upon  the  sea  inhabiting 
forerunners  of  the  higher  spe- 
cies.)" 

Ferenczi's  final  postulations 
concern  sleep.  Sleep,  he  says, 
is  yet  another  means  of  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  returning  to  the 
womb.  Metabolic  similaries  be- 
tween the  sleep-state  and  the 
intrauterine  state  are  noted.  In 
the  final  analysis  Ferenczi  be- 
lieves that  sleep  is  a  more  suc- 
cessful mode  of  achieving 
uterine  regression  than  sexual 
intercourse.  "The  mental  state 
in  sleep  .  .  .  corresponds  to 
that  condition  of  complete 
gratification  .  .  .  which  a  high- 
er state  of  organization  is  able 
to  reproduce  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  reestablishment  of 
the  intrauterine  state  of  re- 
po.se." 

Ferenczi's  concern  in  Tha- 
las.«4a  is  not  only  to  enlarge  the 
psychoanalytic  knowledge  of 
individual  phenomena,  but 
al.so,  and  more  importantly  to 
collapse  psychoanalysis  into  a 
mythology  itself.  By  rational 
steps  he  shows  that  the  sea  is 
not  a  symbol  for  mother  but 
that  mother  is  a  symlwl  for  the 
sea.  His  work  brings  us  to  the 
point  where  we  must  interpret 
every  life  development  as  a  re- 
capitulation of  an  evolutionary 
development.  This  sort  of  anal- 
ysis, of  course,  is  rational 
myth. 
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ly),  none  of  this  makes  any 
difference  one  way  or  the 
other.  This  five  year  plan  is 
not  designed,  as  it  rightly  does 
not  claim,  to  provide  any  an- 
swer for  the  disaffected  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  take  a  year 
off  from  school  in  search  of 
some  sort  of  clarification  either 
concerning  his  own  role  as  an 
individual  in  society  or  an  in- 
dividual in  a  university. 
Throughout  the  entire  plan  it 
is  not  clear  whether  or  not  it 
intends  to  ease  the  transition 
from  academia  to  academia-in- 
action  or  to  ease  the  disaf- 
fected student's  struggle  with 
his  disaffection  from  academia 
per  se. 

It  would  seem  that  this 
vagueness  is  necessitated  by 
the  style  of  the  undertaking 
itself.  A  tidal  wave  of  change 
swept  across  the  university 
system  when  it  discovered  that 
its  students  were  no  longer 
willing  to  accept  the  ideology 
of  in  loco  parentis.  But  tidal 
waves  do  nothing  more  than 
destroy,  leaving  behind  a  resi- 
due of  paranoia  (suppose  it 
happens  again)  and  an  under- 
current  of  .sado-ma.sochistic 
awe  (wow,  I  lived  through 
that  and  it  was  a  has;  maybe 
it  will  happen  again  .so  that  I 
can  watch  better.  Pant,  pant, 
.  .  .).  Now  the  university  sys- 
tem is  internalizing  a  whole 
new  pattern  of  speech  essen- 
tially ba.sed  upon  shifting  re- 
sponsibility for  repression  to 
the  student  body  while  (there- 
by) castrating  what  little  real 
impetus  for  change  still  exists, 
or  ever  did  exi.st,  within  the 
student  body. 

Consider  the  effect  of  the 
new  parietal  hours;  students 
arc  in  command  of  students  in 
the  sen.se  that  students  run  the 
show  within  rules  on  the  sur- 
face much  more  liberal  than 
the  old  parietal  rules.  But  as 
any  soul  knows  the  old  parie- 
tal rules  were  totally  ineffec- 
tive in  terms  of  enforceability 
because  it  was  obvious  to  any 
interested  student  that  the 
rules  were  silly.  Now  a  student 
is  faced  with  a  situation  which 
claims  to  be  of  his  own  mak- 
ing. But  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  any  system  which 
claims  to  organize  collective 
lives  or  moralities  has  been 
long  lost  in  the  bureaucratic, 
legalistic  machinery  which 
now  surrounds  and  buries  the 
meaning  of  the  rule  itself.  By 
the  same  token  take  a  look  at 
the  new  role  of  S.B.R.  as  a 
legal  body,  a  legal  student 
body,    acting    in    terms    of    its 


own  definitions.  Only,  S.B.R.'s 
own  definitions  have  been  de- 
fined by  the  administration. 

Tlie  Game  •#  the  Name 

Herein  lies  the  new  admin- 
istrative, bureaucratic  answer 
to  student  claims  to  individual 
choice  and  freedom.  Take  any 
student  claim,  call  it  by  name, 
and  then  give  it  a  position  in 
the  bureaucratic  machinery  of 
the  university.  Students  kick 
up  a  stink  about  the  fact  that 
the  university  attempts  to  leg- 
islate morality  (1964,  the  Open 
Door).  O.K.,  call  this  stink  the 
problem  of  dormitory  reorgan- 
ization, bring  in  such  niceties 
as  the  disturbance  created  by 
the  presence  of  members  of  the 
opposite  sex  in  the  dorm,  cre- 
ate a  committee  with  duly 
elected  (or  selected)  student 
members,  and  then  make  up  a 
plan.  And  next  thing  any  one 
knows,  the  students  have  re- 
pressed themselves.  But  no  one 
feels,  or  in  fact  is  actually,  re- 
pressed by  the  new  rules  not 
only  because  students  cannot 
repress  students  but  also  be- 
cause the  question  implied  in 
the  original  disagreement  with 
the  university's  rule  is  buried 
deep  beneath  a  pile  of  words, 
position  statements,  and  bu- 
reaucratic, legalistic  intrica- 
cies. 

Students  came  increasingly 
to  grips  with  the  newly  redis- 
covered fact  that  there  is  no 
real  distinction  between  the 
university  abstractions  and 
facts,  and  the  counterparts  in 
the  rest  of  what  makes  up  a 
given  social  space.  One  result 
of  this  growing  awareness  was 
that  the  students  started  to 
pack  up  and  return  helter- 
skelter  to  the  world  in  search 
of  some  justification  for  this 
seemingly  ridiculous  show. 
The  university  wisely  surmised 
that  this  could  not  go  on  for 
long  unless  college  adminis- 
trators want  to  be  reduced  to 
simply  running  the  physical, 
fiscal  aspects  of  the  university 
(which  might  not  be  such  a 
bad  idea  even  at  this  late 
date).  So  the  university  refer- 
red to  this  student  disaffection 
as  a  desire  to  take  a  year  off 
from  the  rigors  of  academic 
life(a  name).  Then  the  univer- 
sity took  full  advantage  of  the 
E.P.C.  to  di.scu.ss  the  name  and 
came  up  with  a  bureaucralical- 
ly  efficient  method  of  absorb- 
ing this  new  strain  upon  the 
bureaucratic  functioning  of  the 
university.  Simultaneously,  an- 
other potential  point  of  inde- 
pendent  student   action   is   cut 


off.  Suppose  the  traditional 
seeker  of  the  year  off  tried  to 
convince  the  administratiea 
that  he  should  be  allowed  out, 
consider  how  unlike  the  stu- 
dent posited  in  this  plan  the 
average  seeker  of  the  year  off 
actually  is,  and  .  .  . 

Return  to  the  Cloister 

The  university  is  reestab- 
lishing its  directed  control 
over  the  student  body  in  terms 
of  a  new,  (necessarily)  all-en- 
compassine  metaphor  involv- 
ing the  snbjugation  of  both 
manifestations  and  underlying 
motivations  for  a  desire  to 
change  the  status  quo  through 
bureaucratization  of  the  few, 
non-too-solid  escape  clauses 
which  the  university  had  pre- 
viously left  open  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  major  mode  which 
the  university  is  reemployin-? 
in  this  matter  seems  to  be  a 
subtle  return  to  the  position 
that  the  university  is  in  fact  a 
"cloister"  separated  in  form, 
content  and  function  from  the 
real  world.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  justifications  for  the 
plan  is  that  the  fact  that  "un- 
der current  draft  laws,  the 
leave  of  absence  has  all  but 
been  eliminated  as  a  practical 
alternative  for  male  students.'* 
That  is  true,  but  Why  does  not 
the  university  simply  inform 
the  draft  boards  that  Brandeis 
includes  a  year  of  unsuper- 
vised roaming  about  the  world 
as  a  structurally  integrated  op- 
tion for  any  undergraduate 
student  rather  than  going 
through  these  machinations  in 
order  to  bureaucratize  the  year 
off  in  terms  of  the  cloistered 
university's  ideology? 

Besides,  why  bother  about 
all  this  anyway?  This  is  not  a 
great  conspiracy  to  snuff  out 
student  independence.  And 
even  if  it  were,  time  itself  will 
provide  new  escapes  for  the 
potentially  repressed  mass  of 
students,  as  time  did  in  the 
early  sixties  in  the  form  of 
new  variables,  originally  for- 
eign to  U.S.  educational  phil- 
osophy. But  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  fight  now  and  have 
some  solid  freedom  to  count  on 
when  times  introduces  its  new 
logic  of  escape.  In  that  case, 
instead  of  merely  escaping  for 
one  panting  moment  behind 
our  closed  dormitory  doors, 
students  might  actually  be  able 
to  dig  the  scene  in  plain  view 
because  no  one  (including  par- 
ents and  those  in  loco  and 
maybe  even  a  nark  or  three) 
is  interested  in  looking  any- 
more. 


\bu  Are  Eligible. 


As  a  member  of  a  group  living  or  working  in  Massachu- 
setts, you  are  eligible  for  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE 
INSURANCE,  the  choice  of  400,000  prudent  men  and 
women  with  an  eye  for  exceptional  value.  And  once  you 
become  a  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE  policy- 
holder, you  can  keep  your  policy,  no  matter  where  you 
work  or  live. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  unique  opportunity  now,  visiC 
your  Mutual  Savings  Bank  and  ask  for  personal  counsel- 
ling about  the  best  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE policy  for  you.  It  could  be  the  most  important  step 
you  ever  take  toward  personal  financial  security. 


GRADUATE  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  MATERIALS: 

Graduote  research  ossisfontships  ovoilable  for  physicists,  chemists, 
engineers  in  outstond  research  group.  Stipend  —  $2880/12  months 
(half  time)  plus  dependency  allowances  and  remission  of  all  tuition 
ond  fees.    Post  doctoral  positions  and  fellowships  also  available. 

For  information  and  applications,  write  to: 

DIRECTOR.   MATERIALS   RESEARCH   LABORATORY 

The  Pennsylvonio  State  University 
1-1 12  Research  Suitding,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802 


Founded  In  1907  at  a  public  service, 
SAViNQS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE  is  sold 
only  tlirougli  Mutual  Savings  Banks 
direct,  for  low  cost.  And  altliough 
not  guaranteed,  dividends  have  been 
paid  every  year  since  1908, 
to  reduce  cost  still  ffurtlier« 


Only  your  Mutual  Savings  Bank  offers  you  Savings  AccountSt 
Mortgage  Loans,  and  Savings  BanK  Life  Insurance. 


Fencers  Show  Poise; 
Brooklyn  Bows,  16-11 

By  NEIL   UNGERLEIDER 

It  is  conceivable  that  doubt-  Sabre  ended  up  at  4-5  for  the 
crs  do  exist  concerning  the  day.  Brooklyn's  Sabre  Team 
quality  of  fencing  at  Brandeis  was  good,  perhaps  the  best  that 
this  year.  It  is  possible  that  Brandeis  has  faced  this  year, 
there  are  those  who  believe  The  team's  performance  against 
that  the  fencers  are  lucky,  them,  despite  what  the  score  in- 
lence  an  easy  schedule,  or  dicates,  was  good.  Every  match 
something  equally  ridiculous,  was  close  and  well  fenced.  Tom 
But  the  16-11  victory  over  Crow,  who  has  shown  a  ten- 
Brooklyn  on  Saturday  provided  dency  to  become  a  bit  over  ag- 
the  most  convincing  demonstra-  gressive,  was  at  1-2.  Mark 
tion  this  year  of  the  fencers'  Frankel  was  at  0-2  and  Alex 
prowess  —  they  are  good,  and  Halpern  went  0-1. 
if  one  gets  even  slightly  car-  The  most  significant  facet 
ried  away,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  of  the  victory  was  the  cool 
they  are  excellent.  and    Poise    exhibited    by    the 

Epee  paced  all  teams  in  win-  team.  There  were  ten  matches 
Bine  seven  of  their  nine  decided  by  only  one  touch, 
watches.  Merrill  Weingrod,  cap-  Brandeis  won  seven  of  these, 
tain  of  the  Epee  team,  showing  The  victory  against  Brooklyn 
his  best  form  of  the  season,  assured  the  team  <aHhough 
swept  all  three  of  his  matches,  there  was  never  any  ^oubt)  of 
David  Rosenblum  continued  to  a  winning  season.  They  now 
w^^s.^,^  hie  pxrpllpnr«»  ©n  the  stand  6-1  for  the  year. 
Shp  winning  [wo  out  o?  three  The  greatest  test,  of  the  year 
Vs  did  Jason  Sommer.  This  was  comes  .t«"'8ht   ''8»'"i'<   "^'^^ ,'" 

g^p^ee^s  r^;r.T/p'^t  o^a  gt'^   ^nTu^gr  ?f  r  a'n-d'e  iVhaV  "neU^r 

fe^,^  ^c'?,^r;;,"^"e''Sn  the  ^ast    beaten  MIT  -^  thej^-c^-  a-  ^^^^^^^  ^„,,  ,  „,,  ,,, 

one  fencer  (usually  Rosenblum)   °"y°   ^^//'^^^rc^oHes     Thenobody   came?    Some   might 

fT.Tfy'Ta.tt^To^^d^a^i"."';:   ?f  i^urday    at   Linsey    at  '^  i -P  tb.^insan^Uy^before  it  puts 
enlly;  for  the  match  was  won    r.ivi. 


Resistanie 

<C»iitinued  from  Page  2) 

war,  most  of  us  forget  the  nu- 
clear peril  still  exists.  If  one 
projects  American  policy  over 
the  next  ten  years  it  becomes 
obvious  that  we  are  headed  to- 
wards disaster.  How  many 
more  Vietnams  will  there  be? 
The  next  intrusion  of  an  Amer- 
ican spy  boat  into  the  waters 
of  a  foreign  country  may  lead 
to  war.  Doesn't  it  make  sense 
that  a  country  that  spends  80 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  war 
must  have  one?  Doesn't  it  also 
make  sense  that  those  who  re- 
ceive the  $80  billion  will  want 
war?  Aren't  we  headed  on  a 
collision  course  with  China? 
As  much  as  we  try  to  subli- 
mate any  possibility  of  a  nu- 
clear holocaust,  isn't  that  the 
direction  in  which  we  are 
headed? 

The  Resistance  answers  that 
we've  had  enough.  For  5,000 
years  young  men  have  gone  off 
to  die  for  no  reason.  Nobody 
wants  wars,  yet  we  constantly 
have  them.  The  Resistance 
gives  a  simple  solution  to  the 
ending  of  war.  It  is  simply 
"don't  go."  There  is  no  need 
for  disarmament  treaties,  ne- 
gotiations,    etc.     What     would 


Hitchcock 

(Canthiued  from  Page  5) 


largely  on  the  strength  of  the 
Epee  Team. 

Foil  fenced  well  against  a 
fairly  tough  Brooklyn  team,  in 
going  5-4.  Lee  Schlesinger,  who 
fenced  Epee  for  the  first  lour 
matches  of  the  season  until 
switching  to  Foil,  proved  the 
switch  was  for  the  best  in  go- 
ing 2-1.  David  Pitt  survived  a 
somewhat  rocky  start  to  finish 
with  a  flourish  in  posting  an 
identical  2-1  record.  Paul  Gron, 
who  admitted  he  had  been 
••fencing  tight,"  lost  two  close 
ones  and  ended  the  day  at  1-2. 

Sabre  is  where  the  real  bat- 
tle lay.  Despite  the  tradi- 
tional 3-0  unblemished  per- 
formance   by    Steve    Liehaber, 


Heads  Stort 


w 


for  Fedot 


Mike  Murphy 


Deserts 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Sokolow's  internnittent  genius 
which  circumscribes  the  plas- 
tic advertisement  of  the  stafie 
with  the  subtle  lines  of  private 
agony;  it  is  Eflron  and  Wolen- 
ski   as  well. 

Not  until  we  come  to  "De- 
serts" do  we  discover  the  ie- 
male  dread,  that,  barrenness 
which  overshadows  joy,  which 
echoes  in  the  dark  and  in  the 
silence.  The  canvas  capes  which 
open  the  dance  are  not  wings  or 
wind;  they  are  burden,  the 
shroud.  The  beautifu:  (we  use 
that  word  with  some  hesita- 
tion) duets  draw  out  the  life 
from  love  in  their  lingering 
touches,  their  mirror  images, 
their  impenetrable  distances 
even  in  the  closest  embrace. 
The  silent  jumping,  the  futile 
running  the  woman  hung  on 
the  man's  body  —  all  these  are 
indeed  emptiness,  and  Miss 
Sokolow  s  visions  are  true, 
mnemonic  ghosts.  They  are  an 
alpnabet  of  hollow  word,  sylla- 
bles tangent  but  somehow 
(somewhere)  lost.  The  red 
light  is  blood,  but  it  is  dry 
blood,  dead  blood.  And  every- 
thing opens  out  as  in  carton: 
the   coyote  paints  a   tunnel   on 


College  students  have  k)ng  been  noted  for  their  ingenuity, 
and  students  at  Brandeis  are  no  exception.  Rumors  of  an  im- 
pending bust  of  both  on-  and  off  campus  Brandeisians,  resem- 
bling the  recent  events  at  Stony  Brook,  have  been  prevalent  for 
the  last  week,  and  this  weekend  matters  came  to  a  head. 

Students  in  an  eff-campus  apartment  heard  that  they  were 
to  be  busted  at  11:30  on  Friday  night.  In  eager  expectation  of 
the  promised  visit  by  Government  agents,  the  occupants  pre- 
pared extra  coflee  and  a  plate  of  cookies.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  Feds  did  not  come. 

On  campus,  a  Ridgewood  resident  received  a  phone  call 
from  an  anonymous  source  stating  that  North  and  Easi  had 
alTady  been  busted  and  the  Feds  were  on  their  way.  He  in  turn 
caned  each  of  the  dormitories  in  the  quadrangle,  and  soon,  ev- 
eryone in  Ridgewood  was  waiting  expectantly. 

Again  they  waited   in  vain.  Many  waited  with   the  Ridge 
wood  Vigilantes   men  of  known  strength  and  courage,  who  self- 
Sy  pntrol  the  quad  nightly,   armed  to  the   teeth,   who  were 

^^^'^MrnV'peo^r/rr/Sk^nnd  found  the  news  disquieting. 
"What  if  thoy  come  and  we're  not  ready 
••Whal  if  there  is  grass  ami  twigs  and  mud  on  my  floor  and 

""^    The.rancToUier  such  complaints  were  dealt  with  emeiently 
by  the  vigi?anles  who  maintained  and  staffed  the  dorm  lounges 

^"''•'j'usi  gi'ley^Jur  room  a  <,uiek  cleaning  and  then  come  down 
Jiisi  g'"  J^""'  *       ,        ..  Signs  of  we  eiime  were  made,  as 

"'""'^^trclVpcZ^e^  again,  •■waiting  i^^^ 


Basketball 


<ContinuMl  from  Pagf  8)  gaj/^e  ^Brandeis    the    half-time 

overall.    Brandeis  also  oiitshot  f^^^^  second  half  had  all   the> 

Suffolk  from   the  floor   with   a  cxfitpnient  of  late  night  TV.  as 

rriso  52  8%   as  a  harrying  de-  Brandeis.  playing  at  Instant  Re- 

fens'   cut  the  vistors  to  36^3  <..  ^a^^SJ-^.^r^^^ 

Katzman  played  an  excellent  ^^^P^;,"™' Norwich  at  this 
game,  leading  the  Judges  with  ^^^^^^   switched  out   of  their 
,          21    points  and  several  key   as-  1.3.1  defensive  zone  into  a 
ts  a   tunnel   on        /^       ,    .     j      A  fired-up  Au-  man-to-man    but    to    no    avail 
a     stonewall;     ^^^  ,^^^^     '""^t  tfst  foUowed  with  18  long  on  Brandeis    maintained    a    yawn- 
runner    continues    through    the   f*^^^/^^^^^^^  ing  four  point  gap  for  five  min- 

The    muscle  of   Nayer    (10   re-  utes  and  snowplowed  their  way 

boundT  16    points)    and    Hag-  to  victory.  84-72^  The  most  ex- 

certv   (16  rebounds,   12  points)  citing   part   of   the   contest   was 

Dowered    Brandeis    to    a    60-35  the  official  freeze  with  a  min- 

rebounding    advantage    against  ute  and  a  half  to  go. 
physically  strong  Suffolk.  Smith        Katzman   topped    the   Judges 

chipped  in   14  points  and  some  ^jth  22   points  and   Nayer   and 

fine    defensive    play.     Crowley  Hag^erty  had  18  and  21  respec- 

led    the   losers   with    22    points  tively.    Brandeis  out -rebounded 

and     Gianatasio     and     Helberg  shorter  Norwich,  mostly  in  the 

each  had  18.  second    half.    57-36,    and    shot 

Two    quick    steals   by    Katz-  49.3"/.    from  the  floor^ 
mnn   and  the   deep   shooting   of        Brandeis    puts;^  a    five    game! 

August  ^vo  the  Judges  an  8-2  win  streak   on  the   line  against 

lead  against  Norwich  but  Bran-  a    powerful   Assumption    squad 

di's'    shoddy     rebounding    and  tomor.ow  evening     The  Judges  j 

ipVh-^rcc  defense   put   the   visi-  have    lost    tht    services    of    the 

01s  right   back  up  there,  trail-  Fitehburg  Fla.sh.  Steve  DiPace,  1 

nc  bv   two    21-19.    Paul    Sztu-  who    tore    ligaments   ui    his   leg 

kow^ki     (24    points)    and    JefT  during    a    practice    session,   but; 

Plunkett's  rebounding  put  teeth  they     nevertheless     could     still 

ink)   the  visitors'   'attack-   but  win  a  numbc^r  of  their  remam- 

tht  sharp  passing  ©f  Katzman  ing  games. 


tunnel   which   is  not    there 

Illusion,  that  most  deserted 
thing,  dances  in  its  own  dream. 
The  red  light,  unlike  the  over- 
head spots  which  have  been 
used  to  good  eHect  during  the 
first  two  dances,  does  not  delin- 
eate or  fade;  it  hides  and  it  de- 
ceives, until  it  too  is  stripped 
bare  Then,  in  the  darkness  and 
the  light,  the  naked  dancers 
dance  the  dance  of  death. 
There,  eleven  bodies  throwmg 
off  their  canvas  capes,  passion 
drives  itself  to  madness  in  an 
empty  world.  A  world  which 
was  too  gentle  in  "Lyric  Suite 
and  too  public  in  "Time  +  7 
finally  loses  its  maidenhead 
The  desert  is  no  virgin.  The 
dance  of  death  is  the  last  des- 
pair, the  final  act  of  lo\e,  and 
the  triumsh  ol  Miss  Sokolow. 
HUlel  SkhwarU 


(they  are  not  even  necessarily 
the  best)  moments  in  Hitch- 
cock's corpus.  Less  "sensation- 
al," but  no  less  memorable,  are 
those  "quiet"  moments  with 
which  each  of  Hitchcock's  later 
films  (i.e.  from  Strangers  on  a 
Train  in  1951)  abounds:  the 
meeting  of  Guy  and  Bruno  in 
Strangers  en  a  Train,  the  meet 
phasize  the  theatrical  aspects"; 
Rear  Window  and  The  Wrong 
Man  were  filmed  entirely  from 
the  viewpyoint  of  one  man;  of 
The  Trouble  with  Harry  Hitch- 
cock says,  •*!  took  the  melo- 
drama out  ef  the  pitch-black 
night  and  brought  it  out  in  the 
sunshine.  It's  as  if  I  had  set  up 
a  murder  alongside  a  rustling 
brook  and  spilled  a  drop  of 
blood  in  the  clear  water")? 

Yet  even  while  crediting 
Hitchcock's  technique,  his  style, 
and  hi€  innovative  impulse, 
most  critics  and  audiences  s'till 
refuse  to  "take  him  seriously." 
They  argue  that  Hitchcock 
merely  uses  virtuosity  for  its 
own  sake,  that  his  characters 
are  shallow  and  unreal,  that 
the  dramatic  situations  which 
he  generates  are  uninteresting 
and  lack  meaning.  To  refute 
such  as'sertions  would  require  a 
lengthy  exegesis  (the  sceptic  ic 
recommended  to  read  the  pres- 
ent volume  as  well  as  Robin 
Woods  intensive  analysis).  We 
can  only  refer  here  to  the  un- 
mistakable thematic  unity  of 
Hitchcock's  work. 

For  Hitchcock,  "technique 
should  enrich  the  action."  His 
use  of  suspense  in  those  cele 
bra  ted  moments  referred  to 
above  is  a  means  by  which  the 
characters'  innner  conflicts  are 
played  out  in  dramatic  and 
visually  meaningful  ways.  Tako 
the  crop-dusting  sequence  in 
North  by  Northwest.  Here, 
writes  Robin  Wood,  "the  com- 
placent, self-confident  C  a  r  y 
Grant  character  is  shown  ex- 
posed in  open-country,  away 
from  the  fals-e  security  of  office 
and  cocktail  bar,  exposed  to 
the  menacing  and  unpredict- 
able. The  man  who  behaved 
earlier  as  if  nobody  mattered 
except  himself,  is  here  reduced 
to  running  for  his  life,  scurry- 
ing for  cover  like  a  terrified 
rabbit  .  .  .  The  se(iuence  marks 
a  crucial  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  character  and  his  rela- 
tionships, and  through  that,  of 
the  themes  of  the  whole  film." 

More  generally,  Hitchcock's 
work  reflects  a  fascination  with 
the  complex  relationship  of 
Good  and  Evil  impulses  in  all 
men,  a  relationship  which  he 
views  simultaneously  in  terms 
of  its  ethical  and  its  psycho- 
logical dimensions.  His  heroes 
are  rarely,  if  ever.  Iwo-dimen 
sional  good-guys.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  often  guilt-rid- 
den neurotics  forced  to  come  in 
terms  with  their  own  illusions 
and  self-destructive  impulses. 
Moreover,  their  relationship  to 
the  "forces  of  evil"  —  to  the 
real  murderers  of  the  world  — 
is  highly  complex  and  ambi- 
valent. This  is  mo.s't  obvious  in 
a  picture  like  StranR:ers  on  a 
Train  in  which  the  antagonists, 
Bruno  and  Guy,  are  really  only 
one  composite  ciiaracter,  the 
former  representing  the  dark 
interior,  the  latter  the  sunlit 
facade.  It  is  more  subtly  work- 
ed out  in  Rear  Window  with  its 
harrowing  and  incredibly 
touching  climax  James  Stew- 
art is  confronted  by  the  killer 
who  pathtHically  asks  him, 
"What  do  .you  want  of  me?" 
Stewart's  silence  is  devastating 
because,  as  TrufTaut  observes, 
"his  actions  are  unjustified";  he 
is  a  man  whose  human  spirit 
ha."-  died  and  who  has  )ycvn  re- 
duced to  pass'ive  voyeurism. 

Unlike  the  James  Bond  thril- 
lers in  which  the  excitement 
is  generated  out  of  a  series  of 
artificial  external  confronta- 
tions, the  drama  in  a  Hitch- 
cock film  is  derived  from  the 
tensions  within  the  characters 
themselves.  When  his  charac- 
ters fail  to  hold  our  interest, 
his  films  do  not  wholly  suc- 
S'eed  (e.g.  The  Birds,  Torn  Cur- 
tain). When  they  are  as  fas- 
cinating as  in  Strangers  on  a 
Train  or  Vertigo,  he  creates  a 
masterpiece.  Yet  even  if  most 
of  Hitchcock's  films  are  marrrd 
by   flaws  of   one   kind  or   an- 


other (he  usually,  for  example, 
is  at  a  loss  to  find  an  effective 
way  of  ending  them),  the  ac- 
eomplishments  of  these  films 
are  undeniable.  That  Hitch- 
cock's films  do  not  rely  on 
"mere  suspense"  (whatever 
that  means)  for  their  effect  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  any  other  films  — • 
they  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed 
again  and  again,  long  after  the 
"mystery"  is  well  known.  In 
part,  this  is  because  of  their 
undeniable  wit.  It  is  also  be- 
cause they  represent  "pure 
cinema"  at  its  best. 


.J 
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(Continued  from  Page  8) 

fense  only  to  miss  easy  shots, 
sparked  Brandeis  in  the  second 
half,  scoring  16  of  his  17  points. 
Joel  Leffler,  coming  back  after 
an  injury,  did  a  good  job,  along 
with  Kaplan,  in  controlling  the 
boards  for  Brandeis. 

Howie  Kantor,  in  his  first 
game,  showed  some  good  of- 
fensive moves  and  take  charge 
ability,  and  should  be  a  valu- 
able asset  in  upcoming  games. 
Unfortunately  Bill  Sullivan, 
who  in  past  games  had  greatly 
helped  Brandeis  with  his  fine 
outside  shooting,  quit  the  team 
in  the  middle  of  the  game  be- 
cause of  a  disagreement  with 
the  coach.  This  is  a  pity,  be- 
cause it  looks  as  though  the 
team  is  finally  beginning  to 
play  up  to  its  potential 

The  frosh  try  to  continue 
their  winning  ways  twice  this 
week,  hitting  the  road  for  a 
game  against  Assumption's 
J.V.'s  tomorrow  and  returning 
home  Saturday  afternoon  to 
meet  Worcester  Academy. 

Anticuchos 

Ingredients: 

1   bee-f  heart 
marinade: 

V4   cup  wine  vinegar 
V^   cup  red  tabk^  wine 
Pinches  of: 
oregano 
bay   leaf 
«alt 
pepper 
thyme 
garlic  clove 
Cut    beef   heart   into   bitesize 
morsels.    Marinate   lor    twenty- 
four  hoius.  (Add  water  to  mari- 
nade.) Bixiil  on  skewers.  Serve 
with   hot    pepper  relish. 
Eat  it. 
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From  the  Bullpefi 


Ho -Hum 


Rick  Horowitz 


Things  are  starting  to  get  out  of  hand.  I  mean,  if  somebody 
had  said  at  the  bogitining  of  the  year  ttiat  ttie  Judges  (all  of 
them:  wrestling,  fencing,  J.V.,  and  Varsity  Basketball)  would 
go  a  full  month  without  a  single  loss,  he  would  obviously  have 
hevn  talking  about  July.  The  idea  that  Brandeis  could  actually 
play  without  losmg  was  relegated  to  that  never-never-land  of 
Sunday  buses  to  Riverside  and  student  unions. 

Nonetheless,  this  renaissance  of  sport  has  had  at  the  same 
time  an  invigorating  and  a  depressing  effect  around  the  campus 
and  the  Justice. 

Page  eight  has  traditionally  gone  out  of  its  way  to  put  a 
win  (any  win;  the  only  win.  generally)  right  up  top.  Impresses 
the  donors,  y'know.  There's  been  no  trouble  in  this  regard 
lately,  except  for  the  problem  of  choosing  which  win  goes 
where.  At  the  risk  of  blowing  the  whole  thing  by  letting  the 
secret  out.  liow  does  this  grab  you?:  As  of  this  moment,  Brandeis 
University  has  yet  to  pnMluce  a  varsity  team  this  year  with  a 
percentage  of  less  than  .500. 

People  expected  the  wrestling  team  to  do  well;  they  were 
the  best  tlie  .school  had  last  year,  and  would  gladly  nm  through 
a  brick  wall  if  Coach  Ted  Reese  asked  them  to.  The  fencers 
had  the  only  former  Russian  Olympic  Coach  m  Boston  training 
thctu.  and  .some  improvement  was  expected  from  the  young 
sqiud  A  G-1  record  at  this  point  was  a  bit  beyond  those  ex- 
pectations. The  Jayvees  have,  contrary  to  early  season  predic- 
tions, survived  the  first  half  of  their  season,  and  have  even 
ni.ui  jgtHi  to  pull  a  few  wins  out  of  their  bag  of  tricks.  They're 
not  quite  last  year's  talent-rich  team,  but  lately,  they've  been 
getliiig   the  job  done. 

The  darling  of  the  jock  .set,  though,  has  been  the  varsity 
basketball  U^am,  which,  for  those  of  you  who  have  been  locked 
in  J  laundry  room  somewhere  thesi;  three  weeks  and  haven't 
heard,  have  now  won  their  last  five. 

It  can't  really  be  said  that  this  streak  was  surprising.  The 
fortunes  of  the  team  this  year  have  changed  more  often  than 
the  weather,  and  the  unexpected  has  l>ecome  common. 

Recently.  I  rediscovered  my  private  prediction  .sheet,  and 
comp^ired  my  pre-.season  picks  with  the  facts.  My  opinions  and 
actual  facts  have  shown  a  marked  propen.sity  for  di.sagreement 
lately,  and  the  basketball  record  was  hardly  an  exception. 
One  wonders  what  the  record  would  have  been,  if  the  team  had 
won  when  they  were  supposed  to,  instead  of  just  knocking  off 
the  toughies  like  Suffolk  and  Springfield.  It  was  exciting,  if 
nothing  el.se. 

In  the  last  week  or  two.  however,  something  new  has  been 
added  Not  only  have  the  Judges  been  up.setting  the  good  team.s, 
but  they've  iK'en  beating  the  teams  they  should  beat,  and  that's 
where  the  trouble  lies. 

It  must  l)e  rather  boring  as  a  Houston  supporter,  knowing 
that  there's  almo.st  no  chance  of  losing  mo.st  nights.  Only 
against  UCLA  was  the  crowd  big  enough  to  force  moving  the 
game  to  the  somewhat  larger  Astrodome  (capacity  52,000). 
Otherwise  the  boys  from  Texas  have  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
crowds   of   under   20.000.   Obviously,   winning    isn't   the    whole 

story.  .    . 

Perhaps  the  Judges  have  realized  that.  After  Trinity, 
markably  easy   win,   there  had   l^een   mumbling  from   the 
"Another    night,    another    win."    Nobody    had    even    thought 
yell   "We're  NumlK»r  One!" 

Things  could  have  gotten  .serious,  if  something  drastic 
not    been    done.    It    was    not    necessary    to    lo.s<e.    preci.sely, 
could  the  Judges  at   least   make  sure   the  other   team   provided 
some  .semblance  of  competition  most  of  the  way? 

The  problems  of  the  elite  arc  foreign  to  Brandeis  athletes, 
and  the  new  idea  didn't  catch  hold  immediately.  Friday  after- 
noon's tling  against  Norwich  started  out  like  a  runaway  for  the 
Judges  when  the  members  of  the  team  suddenly  remembered 
their  duty  to  their  schoolmates.  They  proceeded  to  play  like 
sleepwalkers  until  three  minutes  were  left  in  the  game,  when 
somebody  obviously  gave  them  the  go-ahead,  and  they  ran  the 
lead  to  twelve  to  ice  the  game.  .     .     ^.         _, 

The  Brandeis  sports  community  has  been  singularly  blessed 
this  year,  it  seems:  not  only  do  we  have  a  basketball  team  that 
plays  well  enough  to  win,  but  one  that  plays  poorly  enough  to 
be  fun  to  watch. 


Fifth  Straight  Win  for  Hoopsters,  84-  72; 
Face  Assumption  on  Road  Tomorrow 

By  PAUL  SCHIFFER 

Brandeis  nosed  up  to  the  .500  mark  this  week  by  win  ling  twice  at  home,  toppling  a  tough 
Suffolk  squad,  105-85,  February  6  and  easing  past  Norwich,  84-72,  February  9. 

Steve  Smith  led  the  Blue  and  White  fast  break  as  the  Judges  leaped  out  to  a  20-13  lead 
against  Suffolk.  Both  teams  shot  extremely  well  but  at  the  10  minute  mark,  with  three  fouls  on 
Bob  Nayer,  Suffolk  climbed  back  to  a  26-26  tie  behind  the  shooting  of  Dave  Helberg,  who  netted 
16  points  the  first  half.   Brandeis  stayed  in  a  man-to-man  defense  throughout  with  Tom  August 

(6'1")   guarding   sharpshooting 


Left:  Bruce  Singal  tries  one  unopposed  from  the  corner  against 
Suffolk,  while  Torn  August  (right)  has  to  contend  with  de- 
fender Jay  Crowley. 


Good 


Guys  Top  A-Race; 
Leagues  Tight 


Jay  Crowley  (6' 7").  Crowley, 
averaging  over  30  points  a 
game,  scored  only  eight  the 
first  half  and  22  overall.  The 
marksmanship  and  ball-hawk- 
ing of  Captain  Steve  Katzman 
pushed  the  Judges  to  a  49-41 
half-time  advantage. 

The  shooting  of  Smith  and 
August  and  the  rebounding  of 
Haggerty  ripped  the  game  open 
as  the  Judges  broke  well  oft 
the  basket  and  compiled  a  64- 
50  lead  in  the  opening  minutes 
of  the  second  half.  The  hot 
hand  of  guard  Frank  Giana- 
tasio  and  the  incredible  line- 
drives  of  Crowley  put  Suffolk 
back  within  strinking  distance 
at  73-65  but  too  much  muscle 
under  the  basket  by  the  visitors 
sent  Brandeis  to  the  charity 
stripe  to  put  the  game  out  of 
reach.  Smith  shot  four  in  a 
row  to  make  it  77-67  and  the 
Blue  and  White  foul-shot  Suf- 
folk  to   death,   with   31    for   35 

(Continued   on   Page  7) 
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Somewhat  lost  in  the  furor 
over  the  Judges'  five  game 
victory  streak  has  been  Intra- 
mural Basketball.  The  leagues 
are  about  halfway  through 
their  respective  schedules  and 
the  standings  find  the  Good 
Guys  in  first  place  in  A- 
League,  the  Heisenberg  Uncer- 
tainty Principle  (H.U.P.)  lead- 
ing B-league,  while  B's  Boys 
&  One  and  the  Heads  are  tied 
for  the  top  in  C-league. 

The  Good  Guys  (5-0)  have 
received  forfeits  in  their  last 
two  outings  and  are  aching  to 
go.  Their  top  man  has  been 
Mario  Gil,  probably  the  best 
player  in  the  league,  averaging 
13.3  points  per  game.  The 
pace-setters  have  the  greatest 
depth  with  Dave  Gordon  (12 
ppg).  Bill  Rubin  (9.5  ppg). 
Elliot  Cohen,  and  Alex  Aikens 
among  others  In  second  place 
is  the  S.I.  (3-1),  led  by  Steve 
Wittlin  (9  ppg).  Steve  Cohen. 
Rick  Tolin  and  Oave  Conway. 
Elliot  Asarnow  (12  ppg).  who 
scored  25  points  in  his  last  out- 
ing.  Bull   Pearlman   (8.4   ppg), 


Matmen  Overwhelm  Boston  State; 
Record  Now  6-3,  After  28-13  Victory 

As  the  Boston  State  announcer  tested  the  mike  he  announced.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  the  site  where  Boston  State  will  crush  the  Brandeis  wrestling  team."  To  the  dismay  of  the 
ill  m,mnered  Boston  State  fans  neither  team  seemed  to  pay  much  attention  In  the  quick  one 
hour  meet  that  followed,  Brandeis  out-pinned,  out-maneuvered,  and  generally  out-wrestled  Bos- 
ton State,  defeating  them  by  a  score  of  28-13.  Because  Boston  State  is  not  in  the  same  league  as 
Brandeis  (no  pun  intended)  the  115  and  191  weight  classes  were  not  contested. 

Terry  Young,  at  123.  getting  off  to  a  slow  start,  .settled  down  to  business  in  the  third  period 
by  reversing  his  man  and  winning  by  a  score  of  2-1.    Neil  Weiss,  at  130.  utilizing  a  series  of  leg 

opponent,  pinning  in  4:17.  Mike  Lerman,  at  137,  up  against 


lifts,  made  short  work  of  yet  another 

a  surprisingly  strong  adversary      ■ 

and  not  looking  as  good  as  he  footed  Ron  Ratner  maintained 
has  in  previous  matches,  lost  I  his  undefeated  season  by  flat- 
by  a  referee's  decision.    Fresh- i  tening    his    opponent    in    6:11. 

'  Heavyweight     Gene     Phofsky, 


man  Bruce  Ferg,  at  145,  wres- 
tling his  second  match  of  the 
sea.son,  wrestled  well  but  was 
out-maneuvered  and  pinned  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  period 
The  biggest  surprise  of  the  day 
came  when  inexperienced  fresh- 
man Al  Oliff,  stepping  in  for 
injured  Bill  Boro  at  152,  started 
off  his  wrestling  career  by  scor- 
ing a  fall  halfway  through  the 
second  period  Art  Zin  tripped 
out  onto  the  mat  to  accept  a 
forfeit  at  160  pounds.  Glenn 
Davis,  also  a  freshman,  was  out 
on  the  mat  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  and  proved  him- 
self by  taking  control  immedi- 
ately and  pinning  his  man 
early  in  the  second  period  Sure 


weighing  in  at  210  pounds,  was 
dwarfed  by  his  260  pound  op- 
ponent and  lost  by  a  fall  in  the 
second  period. 


The    meet    was    a    satisfying 

one   for  the   matmen,   bringing 

their  record  to  6-3  and  assuring 
them  of  a  winning  season.  The 
last  home  meet  will  take  place 
Saturday.  February  17,  at  1  00 
p.m.  against  the  University  of 
Hartford. 


SPECIAL  MONDAY   5-12   P.M. 

PIECE  O'PIZZA 

Regular  Cheese  Pizza  only  99' 

FREE  DELIVERY 

for  orders  of  Four  or  over 

897   MAIN   STREET,   WALTHAM,   MASS. 

Phone  893-9047 


and  Dave  Gerstel  have  been 
the  key  performers  for  the 
third  place  Chodes  (3-2). 

The  back  to  back  scoring 
punch  of  Joe  Abramoff  (17.6 
ppg),  and  Phil  Moinester  with 
a  13.5  average  has  led  the 
H.U.P.  to  a  3-0  record.  This 
potent  offense,  coupled  with 
the  fine  all-round  play  of  Jefi 
Pick  and  Mike  Lederman  (plus 
a  favorable  remaining  sched- 
ule), make  the  HUP.  strong 
favorites  to  become  B-league 
champs.  They're  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Celtics  (4-1). 
whose  only  loss  was  to  the 
league  leaders.  The  Celtics 
have  three  of  the  league's  top 
four  scorers.  They  are  Gary 
McGrath  (13.6  ppg)  an  out- 
standing all-around  athlete, 
Jon  Kurtis.  the  leavjue's  top 
floor  general  with  an  11.2 
average,  and  Ken  Mirsky  (9 
ppg).  Kurtis  scored  21  points 
as  the  Celtics  handed  the 
third  place  Dribblers  (3-1) 
their  only  loss  of  the  season. 
Ralph  Mitzenbacher  (12.3  ppg) 
and  Doug  Granville  (12  ppg) 
have  paced  the  Dribblers.  Dave 
Gottlieb's  (12.3  ppg)  Kutz 
Memorial  team  (2-1)  is  tied 
for  fourth  place  with  the  En- 
tire Polish  Army  led  by  Marty 
Barr  (11.7  ppg)  and  Steve 
Coyle   (11.3  ppg). 

Dick  Shapiro,  John  Gilbert, 
and  Bob  Levensohn  have  been 
the  top  scorers  for  the  C- 
league  co-leaders,  the  Heads 
(4-0).  The  drive  to  the  top  of 
Bo's  Boys  &  One  has  been 
spearheaded  by  the  play  of 
Howie  Levine,  who  controls 
tempo  of  each  game  and  who 
has  averaged  12.7  ppg.  The 
Flying  Fruchtman  (3-0)  have 
two  outstanding  players  in 
Rick  Schultz  (16.3  ppg)  and 
Jeff  Handel  (12.3  ppg).  The 
June  Taylor  Dancers  have  won 
both  of  their  games  easily, 
sparked  by  the  scoring  of 
Larry  Scher  (19  ppg)  who  has 
the  highest  average  in  all  of 
the  leagues,  and  Alex  "Blond 
Bomber"  Barkas,  who  has 
swished  the  nets  for  over  15 
points  a  game. 


Gerry  Zerkin,  who  copped  the 
freshman  50  yard  dash  at  the 
Greater  Boston's  last  weekend 

Jayvees  Defeat 

Suffolk,  68-56; 
Sullivan  Quits 

By    BOB    HASDAY 

The  Brandeis  freshman  bas- 
ketball team  overcame  an 
eight  pomt  halftime  deficit  to 
defeat  the  Suffolk  freshman, 
68-56,  in  Shapiro  Athletic  Cen- 
ter Tuesday  night.  The  Suffolk 
team  featured  Peter  Crowley, 
whose  brother  Jay  is  the  high- 
ly touted  star  of  the  Suffolk: 
varsity  team. 

Steve  Rosenfeld,  who  was 
made  team  captain  for  the 
game,  contributed  a  fine  all- 
around  performance.  The  scor- 
ing in  the  game  was  spread 
pretty  evenly:  four  men  hit- 
ting in  double  figures.  Stuie 
Weisberg  was  high  scorer  for 
the  winners  with  17  points, 
followed  closely  by  Bill  Sulli- 
van with  12,  Joel  Kaplan  with 
11  and  Bob  Sheketoff  with  10. 
Weisberg.  after  a  frustrating 
first  half  in  which  he  constant- 
ly  penetrated    the   Suffolk   de- 

( Continued   on   Page  7) 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomsfress  on   Premises  for 
ZIPPER  SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572   South  Street  Choriesbonk   Plozoi 


On  TueKloy,  Morch  S,  Hi*  Red  Cross 
Bloodioobile  will  mak«  tt%  annual 
visit  to  the  Brandeis  compus  Th«  unit 
will  be  set  up  in  the  Sherman  Club 
Lounge  and  Game  Room  between 
9:30  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m.  Students 
wishing  to  porticipate  must  sign  up 
m  Room  113,  Gryzmish,  by  March  l$t. 
Those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
must  request  and  return  a  porcntol 
permi<.sion  slip  to  the  Dean  ot  Stu" 
dents  Office.  Brandeis  participation 
in  the  drive  guoranteet  fre«  blood  <^« 
•II  foculty,  stoff  and  studentj  in 
time  of  need. 

Tryouts  for  "Laughter  —  Readings 
from  WiescI,  Camus,  Thecken  and  the 
Nuremburg  Proceedings"  will  be  held 
Saturday,  February  24  ot  1  p.m.  in 
Sptngold  120.  Scripts  are  en  reserve 
in   the  library. 


•  •         -      *    « 


WINTER   WEEKEND  SCHEDULE 

Fridoy,  February  23  — 

8:00   p.m.      Cockroil  Party,  E«st 
Lounge 

9:00   p.m.      Dance — "Bistro"  Kutc 
10:30   p.m       Featuring     Lee     Mer«~> 
dith  accompanied  by  Bobby 
Shevoch 
Soturdoy,  February  24  — 

2:00   p.m.      Skate-In  Hamilton 
Pond  —  Swim-In  Linsey  Sports 
Center      Snowman  Building 
Contoit      Chapel  Field  (Prizes) 

4:00  p.m.  Hot  Chocolate  Usen 
(free) 

5:45   p.m.      Sit-Down  Dinner 

8:30   p.m.      Four  Tops  Concert 
Gym 
Sherman  Snack  Bar  will  be  open  lohf 

after  the  concept. 
Sundoy,  February  25  — 

2:30   p.m.      Film  on  Sao  Pnnla 
EKhibit         Spingold 

3:00  p.m.  Reception  for  artieN 
of  the  Sao  Paulo  EKhibition  —  Row 
Art  Museum 
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Ferber  Sees  Support 
In  Resistance  Efforts 

By   RICHARD    KOPLEY 

Michael  F.  Ferber,  a  Harvard  graduate  student  and  a  co- 
dofendant  with  Benjamin  Spock,  William  Sloane  Coffin.  Jr., 
Mitchell  Goodman,  and  Marcus  Raskin  in  a  draft  resi.slanco 
case,  spoke  at  Oiin-Sang  auditorium  on  Thursday,  February  13. 
The  nationally-known  Resistance  leader  discussed  the  war  and 
the  probable  handlmg  of  his  up-coming  case,  as  well  as  the 
draft  resistance  movement. 

To  an  audience  of  nearly  100  Brandeis  students,  Ferber 
Spoke   of   the    increased    supiwrt    the    Resistance    was    receiving 

J. from  all  economic  cla.sses  and 

He  described 


Michael    Ferber 
last  Tuesday. 


at    Olin-Sang 


Peace  Corps 
Director:  'Not 
Draft  Haven' 

Jack  Vaughn,  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  answered  charges 
that  the  Corps  is  rapidly  losing 
its  autonomy  and  is  becoming 
a  iiaven  for  draft  dodgers,  at  a 
collegiate  press  conference  in 
Boston  last  week.  His  appear- 
ance was  in  conjunction  with 
Peace  Corps  Week  in  the  New 
England  area. 

"Many  young  men  prefer  not 
to  go  into  the  military,  especi- 
ally because  of  Vietnam,  '  said 
Vaughn.  "This  is  line  with  us. 
Tlie  Peace  Corps  doesn't  ques- 
tion the  motivation  of  any  ap- 
plicant."   He   went   on    to   state 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


political  factions 
the  flourisliing  Resistance  as 
"the  cutting  edge  of  the  peace 
movement."  He  said,  however, 
that  students  were  the  least 
organized  resistance  group, 
considering  their  potential. 

The  resistance,  as  Ferber 
described  it.  consists  of  a  group 
of  about  2500  who  have  turned 
in  their  draft  cards  and  have 
pledged  to  refuse  induction  in- 
to the  armed  services.  He  em 
phasized  that  there  are  many 
more  who  support  the  Resist- 
ance who  are  not  actually 
members  of  it. 

Discu.ssing  what  part  stu- 
dents could  play  in  the  Resist- 
ance. Ferber  suggested  volun- 
teering as  draft  coun.selors  — 
fifty  will  be  employed  full-time 
by  the  Boston  Draft  Resistance 
Croup  during  the  *4»fnmer.  The 
BDRG  began  in  May.  1967.  at 
138  Columbia  Street.  Cam- 
bridge, and  continues  to  operate 

(Continued  on  page  6> 
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Dow  Protester 

Is  Acquitted 
In  3  Minutes 

By   RONNIE   LICHTMAN 

At  his  trial  last  week.  Karl 
Springer  was  found  not  guilty 
of  violating  university  rules  at 
the  demonstration  against  Dow 
Chemical  last  semester.  Of  all 
the  students  thus  far  tried  by 
SBR.  Springer  is  the  only  one 
who  has  been  acquitted. 

The  trial  began  with  the 
choosing  of  a  jury.  Each  pros- 
pective juror,  after  hearing  the 
charges  presented  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Mark  HofTman.  was  ques- 
tioned first  by  the  prosecutor, 
Dean  Kantar,  and  then  by 
Springer,  acting  as  his  own  de- 
fense council.  Dean  Kantar  dis- 
qualified two  students,  one 
without  cause,  the  other  because 
he  had  been  at  the  demonstra- 
tion. The  jury  finally  chosen 
consisted  of  two  men  and  three 
women. 

In  his  opening  statement, 
Dean  Kantar  said  briefly  that 
he  would  prove  that  Springer 
had  been  sitting-in  at  Gryzmish 
on  December  6  in  violation  of 
university  rules.  Pleading  not 
guilty.  Karl  said  in  his  open- 
ing statement  that  although  he 
felt  that  the  university  regula- 
tions were  made  to  prolect  the 
university's  complicity  with  the 
war  effort  and  to  stifle  student 
protest  against   the  complicity, 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


Dr.  Grossman  Pushes 
Merger  of  Committees 

By    MARTIN   JANOWITZ 

Dr.  Allen  Grossman,  professor  of  English,  has  recently  pre- 
sented a  plan  to  integrate  the  Student-Faculty  Educational 
Policies  Committee  which  he  heads,  and  the  IJniversity  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Committee.  Gro.ssman  sees  this  as  the  initial  step 
in  a  comprehensive  reevaluation  of  the  relation  between  the 
student  and  the   modern  university. 

"It  is  important,"  he  statcni,  "to  break  down  the  arbitrary 
distinction  between  the  people  who  teach  students  and  those 
who  inake  the  rules   about   their   lives."   As  chairman   of   EPC, 

which    iy    a    combined    student,^ ^ 

faculty,      and      administration 


body,  Grossman  has  Iwcome 
aware  of  the  inadequacy  of 
dealing  with  educational  and 
moral  affairs  in  the  two  differ- 
ent committees.  All  problems 
of  environmental  welfare  are 
di.scussed  in  the  Student  Af 
fairs  Committee,  also  compo.sed 
of  student,  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators. 

The  new  proposal  would 
unite  the  two  independent  com- 
mittees. Grossman  hopes  that 
under  a  strong  chairman  the 
new  committee  might  find  a 
fresh  approach  to  "urgent 
problems  of  educational  policy 
which  are  a  problem  of  both 
learning  and  living.  They  span 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
existing  committees." 

As  an  admini.strative  reform. 
Gro.ssman  concedes  that  the  re- 
vision is  only  a  very  small 
change.  "We're  still  not  getting 
at  the  central  problem  in  a 
very    forceful     way.     At     the 


moment  W'>  don't  know  how. 
The  u.sefulne.ss  of  the  new 
committee  would  depend  on  the 
f(»rce  of  the  people  involved, 
because  it's  not  vastly  different 
from  what  we  have  now." 

The  im[)()rtance  of  the  new 
move,  according  to  Gro.ssm.an, 
will  be  in  the  further  consid- 
erations it  may  lead  to.  "En- 
vironmental  welfare  should   be 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


New  Dorms  to  Open  in  September; 
Sherman  Expansion  Plan  Not  Set 


ELECTIONS 

The  winners  in  last  week's 
Student  Council  EKCCutive  Boord 
election  were  Eric  Yoffie,  Stephen 
Deitsch,  and  Howord  (Joldstein 
for  president,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  respectively.  The  for- 
mal tabulotion  of  votes  was: 
Yoffie  401,  Justin  Simon  340, 
abstentions  28;  Deitsch  438,  Jon 
Weingart  232,  abstentions;  Gold- 
stein 525,  abstentions  219.  In 
addition,  there  were  severol  scat- 
tered write-in  votes.  A  total  of 
779  students  cost  ballots. 

Four  representatives  on  Stu- 
dent Council  will  be  chosen  from 
each  class,  except  for  the  seniors, 
whose  present  representatives  will 
serve  out  the  rest  of  the  year.  If 
nine  or  more  candidates  run  from 
ony  class,  o  primary  will  be  re- 
quired, ond  will  be  hold  on  Tues- 
day, March  5.  The  final  election 
will  be  on  Tuesday,  March  12. 
All  names  should  be  submitted 
to  Bonnie  Sidron,  Elections  Com- 
mittee Choirmon. 

The  election  for  Council  secre- 
tary will  also  be  held  on  March 
5.  Two  names  hove  been  sub- 
mitted so  for. 

The  deadline  for  submitting 
names  of  candidates  for  class 
representatives  and  also  for  sec- 
retary is  Tuesday,  Feb.  26,  at 
1 1    p.m. 


By  ALLEN  ALTER 


If 

the 


work  crews, 
being  poured 
the   buildings 

is    composed 


present  plans  go  through, 
new  Ro.senthal  dormitory 
complex,  being  built  on  the 
site  of  old  Woodruff  Hall,  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
September,  1968,  according  to 
Harris  Schwartz,  Director  of 
Residence. 

Housing  a  total  of  168  stu- 
dents, the  dorms  will  consist 
of  two  buildings  for  112  men, 
and  a  third  building  for  56 
women.  The  progress  of  the 
work  on  the  dormitory  complex 
depends  on  the  weather  and 
the  number  of 
Concrete  is  now 
for  all  three  of 
in  the  complex. 

Each  building 
of  seven  units  and  is  three  and 
a  half  stories  high.  Every  unit 
has  eight  rooms,  two  doubles 
and  four  singles.  Included  in 
every  suite  are  two  bathrooms 
and  a  lounge.  This  new  build- 
ing is  "an  attempt  to  carry  the 
suite  concept  beyond  East  and 
to  institute  some  new  changes," 
.said  Mr.  Schwartz.  These 
changes  include  the  greater 
number  of  hathrooms,  carpet- 
ing in  all  student  rooms  and 
l;)unges.  and  i\w  split-level  ar 
rangement  with  adjacent  suites 
.separated  by  a  half -story 
There  will  also  be  storage  spac^ 
in  every  suite,  study  carrel 
in  all  of  the  buildings,  .md  no 
long  corridors  as  in  East. 

Accompanying  the  n  ;"*  w 
dormitory  will  bv  an  expansion 
of  Sherman  Dining  Hall  to  ac- 
commodate 75-100  additi<uial 
students.  Plans  for  the  expan- 
sion have  not  yet  been  finished. 
According     to    David     Rolbein, 

(Coutiuued  on  pai^e  7> 


At  (op  is  tlio  architect's  rendition  of  one  of  the  21  suites  in  tlic 
uein  (larni  c()in})le.v  rinder  con.sf n/rf lorj.  The  two  sinall  r/roj//».s' 
of  2  sinqles,  a  daiible,  and  ba1hro<nn  Hurr<mnd  a  lounge.  At 
tlic  bottom  i.s-  limn  the  coustrurtiftn  J(>ok<;  riqlit  nom.  Vsen 
d(trm  is  to  the  right  vuth  Sliapiro  B  just  showing  at  th^  ex- 
treme left. 


Dorms,  Freedom 

Surprise  Asians 

During  Visit  Here 

A  group  of  nine  young  men 
and  w>>men  from  the  Far  Ea.it 
left  today  after  bemg  visitors 
on  the  Brandeis  campus  for 
ten  days.  They  lived  witli  vari- 
ous memlx'rs  of  the  Brandeis 
community  here  on  campu.s, 
.some  with  students,  others  witli 
people  on  the  resident  staff. 
Their  stay  was  sponsored  by 
the  Experiment  in  International 
Living  program,  under  whose 
auspices  they  will  be  staying 
in  the  United  States  for  some 
time  to  come. 

They  visited  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington, and  Vermont  before 
canning  to  Brandeis.  which  is 
the  only  university  at  whicli 
they  will  h.we  spent  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  time"  From 
here  they  go  on  to  New  Y(>rk 
City,  then  to  Kan.sas  where 
they  will  stay  in  homes,  learn- 
ing, as  the  name  of  the  pro- 
gram suggests,  about  the  way 
in  which  Americans  live. 

During  their  stay  in  Wat- 
tham,  the  nine  have  taken  part 
in  a  program  which,  according 
to  Julie  Copeland.  '71,  their 
tiostesson  campus,  has  been  left 
as  little  org,»ni/,ed  as  possible. 
Activities  haw  included  at- 
tending clas.SN's,  a  dinner  with 
various  student  leaders,  a  sher- 
ry hour  to  which  the  entire 
student  body  was  invited,  a  tri|> 
into  Cambridge,  and  a  visit  to 
Roxbury  to  ob.serve  the  projects 
going  on  there  for  community 
improvement 

In   general,    the    group,   who 
come    from    Hong    Kong.    Aus- 
tralia.  New  Zealand.  Thailand, 
Japan.  South  Korea.  vSingaj)ore, 
Philippines  and  Indonesia,  have 
found    the    United    Stales  to    be 
considerably     different     from 
wfiat    they    exf)eeted     Many    of 
leir  most  firm   beliefs,   in  "fact, 
have  Ix'en  quite  shattered.  Uni- 
versity   life,    for    inst.uice,    lia.s 
surprised    them    witli    its    ftce- 
dom.    altliough    donnitcny    life 
has  proved  to  l)e  an  almost  un- 
plea.sanl    surprise.    Politics    is   a 
fa  \'(ui(e     topic     of     discu.s.sion. 
While,     in     general,     they     are 
either     against,     or     undecided 
abaut     United    States     iru'olve- 
ment  in  Vietnam,  they  als(»  ex- 
press   a    fear    that    America    is 
going      leftist,'     although     the 
varying  shades  of   thc^  political 
vocabulary     from     country     lo 
country    make    it    unclear    just 
where  the  left  in. 
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THE      JUSTICE 


Last  yOar,  in  the  wake  of 
sev€Tal  t'loction  disputes  that 
resulted  in  new  elections  be- 
ing held.  Student  Council  look- 
ed into  the  problem  of  new 
methods  for  conducting  SBR 
and  Council  elections.  No  ac- 
tion has  yet  occurred,  but  now. 
following  last  week's  execu- 
tive board  contes-ts,  some  fur 
ther  work  and  action  should  be 
undertaken. 

Troubles  in  the  conducting 
of  B  r  a  n  d  e  i  s  elections  were 
prevalent     last    year.    Of    the 


Lelter 


The  Draft  Again 

After  several  false  s^tarts  the  Vietnam  War  is  finally  about 
te  riiiike  debililnting  physical  inroads  into  Brandeis.  Those 
stiuients  who  were  able  to  dismiss  the  induction  notices  placed 
in  thcii  m.iilboxes  as  litlle  more  than  a  macabre  prank  prob- 
ably suflcrcd  the  loss  of  several  precious  illusions  in  the  face 
of  the  Johnson  Administration's  announcement  that  most  grad- 
uate students  will  soon  be  subject  to  induction  into  the  armed 
foicts.  And  the  biggest  illusion  lost  is  that  the  ujuversity  can 
h*'  a  h.ivtn  from  the  encroachments  of  a  deranged  society.  For 
those  prtvfiitly  in  graduiUe  school,  and  for  members  of  the 
Class  of  i)H.  the  terror  so  much  more  easily  dispelled  by  under- 
classmen has  become  less  intangible,  and  more  lingering. 

The  crucial  significance  of  this  development  is  not  that  some 
of  the  miMiuily  Ijuilt  into  the  Selective  Service  Act  is  being 
reduci-d,  long  neetlcd  as  this  was  (although  Johnson's  true  mo- 
tives for  the  move  are  finite  another  question);  but  rather  that 
the  djjys  when  our  horror  at  US  complicity  in  the  systematic 
destruction  dI  Vi<tnam  could  be  relegated  solely  to  hand- 
wringing  sessions  in  the  relative  comf oi  t  of  the  snack  bar  are 
fast  (oining  to  a  close  The  larger  the  threat  of  induction 
looms,  the  less  we  are  likely  to  sense  a  safety  in  numbers  from 
the  thought  that  many  oi  our  friends  are  in  the  same  boat.  'We 
will  all  face  the  draft  alone;  there  is  no  escaping  that. 

Nor  is  there  any  getting  away  from  the  additional  fact  that 
once  the  pool  oi  available  graduate  students  is  exhausted  —  a 
g«od  possibility,  considering  the  ever-widening  scope  of  the  war 
and  Johnson's  latest  sententious  warning  that  more  tro<jps  may 
be  "needed"  —  the  next  deferment  cuts  will  affect 
undergraduates.  Of  course,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
for  a  varitty  of  reasons,  some  of  those  called  up  will  not  be 
in<lucted;  and  that  some  of  those  who  are  inducted  will  not  be 
sent  into  Westmoreland's  infantry  —  a  few  might  even  wind 
up  sitting  bowed  but  unbloodied  at  comfortable  desk  jobs.  But 
that  is  hardly  the  point. 

The  time  when  such  r€»latively  unhazardous  activities  as 
talking  and  picketing  sufficed  as  proof  oi  a  morally  defensible 
stand  is  past  For  draft  eligible  students,  mere  dissent  has  be- 
C€)me  an  exercise  in  futility  —  the  real  choice  is  now  between 
aectuiescence  and  resistance.  To  those  students  who  are  uncer- 
tain of  their  rights  under  the  present  draft  law;  we  suggest  they 
take  advantage  of  th(>  draft  counselling  service  on  campus. 
Obviously,  it  can  provide  no  easy  answers  —  but  it  is  a  good 
place  to  l3<>gin  searcliing. 

Welcome  Back  WBRS 

Once  again  the  cosmic  void  crackles  with  electronic 
emanations  originating  from  this  campus.  No,  the  messiah 
has  not  entered  our  midst  riding  a  donkey  and  dispersing 
cheeseburgers  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  Although  it  is  not  quite 
so  cataclysmic  an  event,  WBRS'  return  to  the  air  reveals  mani- 
fold potentialities  for  human  communication.  The  neuroses  of 
this  self-conscious  bog  can  now  be  transmitted  all  over  the 
Boston  area,  and  all  inhabitants  of  the  region  whose  lives  are 
complicated  by  simplicity  and  bliss  can  "tune  in"  to  any  mental 
aberration  of  their  choice. 

Welcome,  once  again,  to  the  communication  industry, 
"WBRS.  Your  system  is  more  expensive  and  complicated  now, 
and  with  that  additional  value  comes  responsibilities,  to  the 
University,  which  pays  youi  expenses,  and  to  the  FCC  which 
allows  (and  may  disallow)  you  to  broadcast.  Additional  respt>n- 
sibility  comes  not,  as  the  great  sage  says,  with  freedom,  but 
with  increased  indebtedness.  We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
nvaintain  your  integrity,  WBRS. 
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Brandeis  Alma  Mater 

<  Reprinted  as  a  student  5»ervice  from  the  prof?ram  of  Dr. 
Saehar's  60th  birthday  jubilations  To  be  eonsun^ed  with 
Supreme  of  Fruit  Lucullus,  Guava  Jelly,  Anniversary 
Surprise,  Etc.  Etc.  .  .  .) 

Adapted  from  Brahms  ** Academic  Festival"  (sic.) 
To  thee  Alma  Muter,  uv'U  uhtHiys  be  true,  «(I  hmil  to  thy 
stundurd,  the  white  and  the  blue.  Proilaiming  thy  future, 
recaliing  thy  fmst,  our  hopf^  spring  from  memories,  eter- 
nally vast.  With  sorrow  we'll  leave  thee,  new  tvorlds  to 
eremte,  tnay  deeds  of  thy  chiWrcn  make  thee  forever 
tfremt.  (sic.) 
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It  has  just  t^>^me  to  my  at- 
tention that  on  December  19, 
1967,  The  Justice  published  an 
aiticle  by  Thais  Courts  entitled 
"Violence  at  Brandeis"  describ- 
ing the  work  of  the  Lemberg 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Vio- 
lence. 

The  article  containe<l  numer- 
ous inaccuracies  and  misrepre- 
sentations. The  I  c  porter  visited 
the  Ixmberg  Center  briefly  on 
a  day  when  both  I  and  Ralph 
Conant,  the  Associate  Director, 
were  out  of  town.  She  came 
with  an  inteiisely  negative  atti- 
tude toward  sxjcial  science  re- 
search, read  one  of  our  several 
reports,  talked  to  one  staff 
member,  and  departed  with  her 
pre-set  critical  reactions  intact. 

It  would  take  an  unreason- 
able amount  of  space  to  un- 
tangle all  the  confused  asser- 
tions contained  in  Courts'  arti- 
cle. The  foliuwiiig  is  a  ran- 
dom sample: 

1.  Assertion:  "Dr.  Richard 
Fischer  (is)  the  only  resi- 
dent Negro  on  the  Center's 
staff  ..." 

Fact:  The  Lemberg  Center 
has  four  Negroes  on  its  staff 
in  Boston.  ' 

2.  Assertion:     "The   Center 
came  to  the   unilUuninating  | 
conclusion  that  all  six  cities 
(studit-d)    had  a   riot   poten- 
tial. By  June  1967,  it  should 
have  been  eviclml  to  every-  i 
one  that  all  American  cities  i 
vvitli     sizeable    Negro    com-  ' 
rnunities  iuive  a  i  lot   poten-  ' 
tial  ..."  I 
Fact:    To    many    Americans  I 
in   many    Cilies   the   not   po-  j 
tential    ui   tne    cily   has   not  | 
been    neai  ly    as    ciear    as    it 
seems  to  iiave  Oetn  to  your 
reporier.  Our  slatl  visneu  a 
nuiiioer     oi     cuies     in     uie 
spring     ol     IbbV     in     wiucii 
tney    were    luiU    uy   ciiy    au- 
tnorities   ana   uy    wiuie   and 
i\tgio    iniiuciitiuis    jiat   uie 
cuaiiccs  oi  a  uul  were  veiy 
sum.  iwo  Ol  liiese  ciues  ex- 
perienced iiuci)i,e  rioiiiig  in 
tne    summer    oi    196/.      Our 
svuuy  rep'oi  tea  a   jjieuioU   of 
assessing    ine    level    of    tne 
rioi    poienual     so    tJiai    me 
g  u  e  s  s  1  11  g  -  g  a  in  e      winch 

breaks    out    every    spring 
(*"lne    lU   cities   most   uKtiy 
to    not")     could     be    trans- 
formed into  reasonably  reli- 
able inlormation. 
3.    Assertion:   "It  seems  to  pay 
to  tell  the  public  what  tliey 
(sic)    already    know    il    you 
couch  It  in  cj-bscure  and  aca- 
demic-sounding terms." 
Fact:  Certainly  the  June  re- 
port   is  not    couched    in   ob- 
scure  language.   Aside  from 
her  tendency   to   indulge   in 
ritual    denouncements,    Miss 
Courts      misses      the     point 
about   what   the   public 
knows.  If  public  knowledge 
were    as    uniform    as    Thais 
Courts   assumes    it    is,   there 
would   be   no    need    for    in- 
vestigating   ccjfnmittees    nor 
for     controversy      on      the 
causes  and  cures  of  rioting. 
Our  study  revealed  the  ex- 
t<*nsive      fragmentation      of 
opinion   among  both   whites 
and  blacks. 
Your    reporter    paid    no   atten- 
tion to  the  various  activities  of 
the      Letnberg      Center.     Since 
Brandeis  students  have  a  right 
to  know  what  the  Center  does, 
I  wouk'   suggest  that  you  send 
another    reporter    with    a     less 
rigid  viewpoint  to  get  the  story 
on  "Violence  at  Brandeis." 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Spiegel,  M.D., 
Director,    Lemberg    Center 
IM  the  Study  of  Vi#l«A«« 


three  major  final  elections  held 
in  the  past  academic  year  (SBR, 
Council  executive  board.  Coun- 
cil lepresentatives)  two  had  to 
be  redone  on  the  orders  of 
SBR  because  of  irregularities 
(See  Justice  of  March  14,  1967 
and  Dec.  13,  1966).  In  addition 
to  the  SBR  hearings,  the  poor- 
ly run  contests  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  an  elections 
committee  chairman  and  in- 
directly resulted  in  an  SBR 
libel  case  brought  against  one 
of  the  candidates  who  contest- 
ed the  SBR  election. 

So  far  this  year,  SBR  ha?; 
not  had  to  conduct  any  hear- 
ings on  elections,  but  the  vari- 
ous mix-ups  of  last  week's  vote 
almost  started  another  legal 
hassle  which  could  have  led 
only  to  further  discrediting  of 
the  electoral  process  at  Bran- 
deis. 

Some  solutions  must  be 
worked  out  to  make  the  voting 
go  more  smoothly.  One  obvi 
ous  soiution  is  voting  machines. 
Council  found  out  last  year 
that  they  can  be  obtained,  at  a 
cost.  With  them,  ballots  would 
not  have  to  be  printed  and  the 
confusion  of  the  evening  ballot 
counts  would  be  omittecl,  since 
results  would  be  instantaneous. 

Machines  would  not  elim- 
inate all  the  troubles,  since  ade- 
quate and  accurate  publicity  is 


Jon  Quint 

a  constant  problem  to  the  elec- 
tion committee,  and  indeed  to 
all  organizations  under  Student 
Council.  No  one  has  ever 
checked  as  to  which  publicity 
mc^thod  works.  With  such 
small  numbers  at  the  polls, 
however,  all  organizations 
should  re-evaluate  their  method. 
Accuracy  has  been  one  of  tlie 
necessities  for  proper  elections 
that  has  been  lacking  in  the 
past.  Different  candidates  ap- 
pt^ared  to  be  running  for  the 
same  office  in  different  dining 
halls  and  the  library.  Council 
should  install  some  sort  of 
glass  enclosed  sign  area  for 
only  official  information.  Any 
changes  or  quick  notices  could 
be  posted  by  publicity  commit- 
tee members.  There  would  no 
longer  be  any  wonder  over  who 
cro.ssed  off  a  candidate's  name. 
These  enclosures  could  also 
serve  to  house  official  Univer- 
sity announcements,  whose 
black  and  white  rectangles 
easily  get  lost  in  the  paMel 
oaktag  signs.  This  sharing 
could   reduce  Council's   cost. 

If  next  month's  Council 
representatives  election  goes 
on  without  any  flaws,  one  of 
the  first  orders  of  business  of 
the  new  Council  should  be  con- 
sideiition  of  funds  to  provide 
for  trouble  free  elections  of  all 
future  officials. 


The  Other  Shore 


A  Korean  Views  U.S. 


By    RONNIE   LICHTMAN 

Lee  Min-Joo,  one  ol  the  nine 
Asian  students  who  visited 
Biandeis  last  week,  is  editor- 
in-cliiei  oi  one  of  the  largest 
student  newspapers  in  South 
Korea,  a  newspaper  read  by 
"university  students,  citizens, 
and  an  overseas  audience,"  (in 
aciUition  to  its  Korean  edition, 
puuJislied  four  limes  a  week, 
an  English  edition  comes  out 
once  every  three  weeks).  Now 
studying  journalism,  Min-Joo 
wouKi  like  to  eventually  stuoy 
inleinatiO'ual  politics  in  the 
United  States.  During  his  stay 
at  Biandeis,  he  spoke  to  many 
students  and  faculty  mern-bers, 
generating  much  interest  in  his 
ideas  concerning  American  in- 
volvement  in   Southeast    Asia. 

During  a  discussion  1  had 
with  him  Saturday  night,  Min- 
Joo  said,  "As  a  leading  country 
of  democracy,  they  (tiie  United 
States)  must  help  tiie  poor,  they 
must  help  Vietnam,  they  must 
keep  Red  China  iioin  infiltrat- 
ing democratic  countries.  *  He 
called  South  Vietnam  a  democ- 
racy     ("their      constitution      is 


democratic")  and  said,  "Your 
government  must  help  thein 
not  just  because  they  are  non- 
communistic,  but  because  they 
are  a  Iriend  ol  your  country... 
your  enemy  is  not  North  Viet- 
nam, your  enemy  is  Reel  China 
.  . .  There  could  not  exist  a 
communist  nation  in  Asia  inde- 
pendent of  Red  China. 

"I  agree  with  tlie  U.  S.'  orig- 
inal involvement  in  Vietnam, 
but  I  don't  like  escalation  of 
the  war,  especially  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  ...  It  is 
your  war,  not  a  Vietnamese 
war.  You  are  so  dee  ply  in- 
volve^d  in  war  now  —  beyond 
your  original  commitment  — 
maybe  the  war  in  Vietnam  will 
cause  another,  worse,  war.  It 
is  very  dangerous  now  .  .  .  Id 
like  to  ernpnasize,  the  war  can- 
not help  the  peace  .  .  .  There 
are  many  methods  to  nelp  the 
Vietnamese.  1  don't  think  the 
best  way  is  to  keep  bombmg 
North  Vietnam. 

"As  is  often  the  case  with 
imderdeveloped  nations,  the 
Chconomic  situation  is  very  bad. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Identity  or  Illusion? 


By  JOHN  LITTLE 

In  many  ways  the  last  few 
years  have  seemed  a  rude 
shock.  This  shock  is  the  result 
of  a  loss  of  cohesiveness  in 
American  society.  We  seem  to 
be  faced  with  a  situation  we 
cannot  grasp  emotionally,  al- 
though we  probably  under- 
stand it  too  well  intellectually. 
What  has  been  called  the 
**malaise  beyond  dissent,"  "a 
depression  of  the  national 
gpirit."  or  a  "certain  restless- 
ness" has  occurred  because  our 
expectations  of  reality  and  ob 
jective  reality  do  not  coincide. 
Changing  conditions,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  have 
made  former  conceptions  of 
American  identity  obsolete*. 
What  we  are  experiencing  is 
tlie  collap.se  of  the  American 
way  of  life  as  a  viable  and 
functioning  reality.  It  still 
exists,  but  only  as  an  illusion  in 
the  minds  of  inost  Americans. 
When  men  live  as  the.y  would 
like  to.  instead  of  attempting  to 
conform  to  some  .sort  of  reality, 
di.sasLer,  either  personal  or  so- 
cial, results.  The  breakdown 
of  the  national  identity,  the 
complex  of  attitudes  which 
people  hold  about  their  coun- 
try and  with  which  they  are 
imbue^i,   is  manifest. 

America  is  a  land  to  which 
people  came  in  order  to  begin 
again  (I  am  here  si)eaking  only 
of  the  white  community).  The 
Old  World,  as  the  name  implies, 
was  a  land  of  history.  History 
can  be  defined  as  that  process; 
in  which  the  individual  is  sub- 
merged in  the  collectivity  of 
culture:  thus,  in  a  historical 
situation,  the  individual  is  not 
seen  as  being  in  control  of  his 
own  destiny.  The  New  World 
was  a  land  which  did  not  .seem 
to  have  a  place  in  history:  one 
could   escape  one's  past   there. 

Furthermore,  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  New  World 
could  easily  be  conquercxi  and 
controlled.  The  immigrant.} 
maintained  three  basic  attitudes 
toward  the  new  land:  a  height- 
ened sense  of  the  individual 
as  opposed  to  the  collective,  a 
belief  in  the  everprcsent  po.ssi- 
bility  of  change,  and  a  raci.sm 
of  the  highest  order. 

If  these  immigrants  had  been 
hemmed  in  by  powerful  neigh- 
boring peoples,  the.se  attitudes 
would  have  l>een  squelched  at 
their  inception;  but  the  Indians, 
being  technologically  back- 
ward, were  easily  and  brutally 
overrun  ('pacified').  The  fron- 
tier amplified  the  attitudes  of 
the  immigrants  and  addend  one 
more  —  a  loo.se  and  uninhibited 
conception  of  violence.  Ameri- 
can heroes  are  not  national  or 
even  tribal  warriors  (e.g.  Ro- 
land) nor  are  they  chivalric 
knights  (e.g.  Lancelot).  They 
are  primarily  gun-fighters, 
sometimes  on  the  side  of  the 
law,  sometimes  opposed  to  it. 
However,  the  current  image 
of  the  gunfighter  does  reflect 
certain  aspects  of  the  chivalric 
code,  especially  in  the  suppo.sod 
a.sexuality  of  each.  The  gun- 
fighter,  unlike  other  national 
heroes,  is  defined  only  l>y  his 
predisposition  for  violence  f>er 
se.  This  conce[)t  of  the  hero 
represents  a  fusion  of  two  of 
the  most  important  elements  of 
the  American  Mytho:*:  the 
heightened  sense  of  individual- 
ity and  the  everpresence  of 
the  possibility  for  change. 
When  the  hero  rode  off  further 
into  the  West,  he  was  moving 
on,  lieginning  again.  l>eing  re- 
born. Nothing  a  man  did  was 
irreparable.  Consequently 
American  society  never  pos- 
se.ssed  the  quality  of  serious 
ne.ss  of  tragedy.  The  hero  knew 
no  limits.  Since  death,  being 
the  final  limit  in  a  non-anthro- 
centric  world,  represents  the 
ultimate  inability  of  man  to 
conlrol  his  destiny,  it  was  total- 
ly outside  the  sphere  of  Amer- 
(ican  experience.  This  might 
explain  the  peculiar  in.sensitiv- 
ity  of  the  American  j>eople  — 
they  do  not  recognize  death 
for  what  it  is.  This  in,sensitiv- 
ity  is  strengthened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  warfare  on  the 
soil  of  this  country  since  the 
Civil  War.  (Again  I  am  re 
ferring  to  the  white  commu- 
nity only  )  It  is  hard  and  un- 
pleas:uit  for  any  human  psyche 
W    imagine    death,    but    it    i& 


especially  difficult  when  one's 
whole  cultural  outloolc  denies 
death  and  emphasizes  continued 
experience  and  rebirth. 

When  the  continental  fron- 
tier was  closed  in  the  1890's, 
the  American  expansion  con- 
tinued  westward,  seizing 
islands  across  the  Pacific 
(American  expansion  is  always 
westward  into  the  setting  sun 
— perhaps  in  some  strange 
symbolic  way  it  is  a  denial  of 
the  diurnal  cycle).  There  was 
also  an  expansion  southward 
but  it  was  not  an  explicit,  di- 
rect expansion.  It  was  almost 
entirely  economic  and  did  not 
relate  to  the  identity  of  the  na- 
tion, except  in.sofar  as  the  fun 
damental  racism  of  the  country 
was  reflected  in  a  desire  to 
play  big  brother  to  the  west- 
ern hemisphere. 

This  concept  of  identity  was 
politically  feasible  as  long  as 
there  was  no  organized,  tech- 
nologically equal  resistance  to 
American  expansion  (although 
since  the  expansion  necessi- 
tated a  policy  of  genocide,  it 
can  be  considered  as  morally 
repugnant  from  the  beginning). 


With  the  rise  of  the  Afro-Asian 
and  Latin  American  peoples 
the  concept  cea.sed  to  be  politi- 
cally feasible.  The  illusion 
which  permeated  the  American 
consciousness  no  longer  even 
approached  political  realities. 
The  American  frontier  finally 
found  its  end  at  the  17th  par 
allel. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  can  be 
viewed  as  a  conflict  of  national 
identities:  America  trying  to 
preserve  its  identity  and  Viet- 
nam trying  to  create  one.  As 
such  il  might  well  be  a  fight  to 
the  death;  neither  side  can  give 
in  without  destroying  its  iden- 
tity. Thus,  when  we  chalAenge 
the  war.  we  in  fact  challenge 
the  identity  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. This  is  different  from 
challenging  policy.  In  that  it 
aims  at  a  different  set  of  na- 
tional syml>ols  and  a  different 
identity,  this  challenge  is  rev- 
olutionary in  the  most  dynamic 
sense.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
life  styles  of  many  anti-war 
persons.  Along  the  radical  stu- 
dent-nonstudent-hippie  conti- 
nuum a  reactive  anti-identity 
seems  to  be  emerging.  Individ- 
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While  Mr.  Little  makes  a 
number  of  very  good  criticisms 
in  his  exi>osition  of  the  Amer- 
ican aesthetic,  1  feel  that  his 
perspective  is  rather  narrow. 
In  focusing  on  the  archetypal 
gunslinger  he  has  perhaps  con- 
ferred upon  this  image  too 
mucli  intrinsic  significance.  I 
will  not  do  more  than  attempt 
to  clarify  the  medium  through 
which  the.se  criticism^s  acquire 
their  relevance. 

The  fixmtier  theory  of  west- 
ern history  is  itself  a  rather  re- 
cent conception.  Webb,  view- 
ing the  past  six  centuries  of 
western  civilization,  and  Tur- 
ner, limiting  him.self  to  the 
frontier  concept  in  American 
history,  both  posited  the  idea 
that  the  frontier  was  one  of  the 
strongest  motivating  forces  in 
the  shaping  of  western  civiliza- 
tion as  we  know  it  today.  In 
Webb's  thesi.s,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  Iberian  exploratory 
ventures  during  the  15th  cen- 
tury suddenly  introducc*d  a 
vastly  exi>aridcKl  body  of  data 
to  the  expanding  consciousness 
of  Renaissance  Europe.  (Ilonse- 
quently,  the  history  of  the  last 
six  centuries,  guided  by  the  no- 
tion of  the  frontier,  is  aberrant. 
Turner  treats  this  theme  in 
terms  of  the  microco.sm,  the 
great  frontier  itself,  the  United 
States.  Until  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the 
last  frontier  was  ab.sorl>ed  into 
what  is  aflectionately  known 
as  the  United  States,  American 
expansionism  was  couched  in 
terms  of  (for  want  of  a  more 
fitting  and  emotive  expression) 
Manife^st  Destiny.  Both  Webb 
and  Turner  .saw  this  phenom- 
enon as  concluded  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  refused  to 
hypothesize  regarding  the  fu- 
ture of  frontierless  civilization. 

But  we,  living  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
can  note  the  illusive  and  child- 
ish attempts  of  some  to  main- 
tain this  frontier  fiction,  and 
pervert  it  even  further  to  sup- 
port aggressive  and  imperial- 
istic acts  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Reality,  it  .seems,  is  too 
much  for  some,  hut  not  enough 
for  others.  In  both  instances, 
however,  the  recourse  is  to  al- 
lu.sion  and  myth.  For  tho.se  of 
us  who  exist  on  the  fringes  of 
the  sy.stem,  the  display  is  nau- 
seating. On  the  one  hand  we 
.see  (and  in  some  extreme  ca.ses, 
feel)  the  ob.scene  horro'r  of 
Vietnam,  and  on  the  other  ex- 
ba.seball  "star"  Chuck  Connors 
subduing  the  next  in  a  long 
series  of  frontiers  as  a  "Cow- 
bo.v  in  Africa.'* 

True.  American  .society  did 
not  know  seriousness  or  Irag- 
ed.v;  its  .sense  of  romance  grew 
from  an  innate  sen.se  of  .self- 
righte^ou.sness,  Serlou.sness  and 
traged.v  did  not  beKrome  known 
to  the  American  (let  us  exclude 
nineteenth  century  immigrants 


and  emancipated  slaves  for  the 
moment)  until  he  suddenly  re- 
alized, aj,  Thomas  Merton  says, 
that  he  also  had  a  history,  that 
he  had  committed  as  many 
crimes  against  humanity  as  the 
European.  The  Great  American 
Illusion  or  Mythos  grev/  in  the 
minds  of  the  a-historical  Amer- 
ican inhabitants;  they  looked 
to  the  frontier  for  their  in.spira- 
tion:  zero  boys  with  a  future 
but  no  past.  The  Great  Amer- 
ican Illusion,  the  myth  of  un- 
fettered individualists,  super- 
imposed a  cultural  destiny  on 
groping  attempts  to  formulate 
an  identity.  Given  the  op(>or- 
tunity  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
cultural  processes,  the  mythol- 
ogized  Americans  ignored  it  as 
irrelevant  to  the  reality  of  life 
in  the  New  World  (viewing  the 
process  of  cultural  evolution  as 
it  has  occurred  in  this  country 
in  terms  of  Trotsky's  "law  of 
combined  development"  in 
which  underdeveloped  nations 
bypa.ss  particular  stages  in  the 
cultural  process,  absorbing 
what  has  been  byi)a.s.sed,  and  in 
which  are  juxta|X).sed  most 
clearly  conservative  and  dy- 
namic existential  forces,  one  is 
tempteKi  to  conclude  that  the 
United  States  has  a.ssimilated 
the  worst  that  civilization  has 
to  offer). 

If  this  Marxian  formula 
.seems  incompatible  with  liV> 
eral  capitalistic  reality,  let  me 
then  defer  to  the  language  of 
liberal  democracy.  Facc^d  with 
these  juxtaposed  contradictions 
(conservatism  vs.  dynamism, 
stability  vs.  change)  America 
has  countered  them  with  a  di- 
alc-ctic  of  crisis.  Every  con- 
frontation with  reality  is  con- 
sidered a  'cri.sis';  at  every  turn 
America  is  faced  with  numer- 
ous courses  of  action.  But  the 
l>oys  who  run  the  show  .still 
want  to  l>elieve  (and  in  doing 
.so.  make  us  l>elieve)  that  there 
is  a  frontier  out  there  to  ex- 
pand ("if  the  Empire  does  not 
become  greater,  it  will  become 
le.vs").  We  are  all  following 
that  carrot  (with  a  zipper  in  its 
side)  which  is  su.'^pended  in 
front  of  our  noses  by  men  who 
secerned  a  lot  more  intelligent 
before  they  were  placed  m  po- 
sitions of  power.  I  refuse  to 
call  them  positions  of  author- 
ity not  simply  l>ecau.se  they  are 
not.  but  becau.se  they  are  not 
even  untilize^d  liSi  .such.  Shuman 
is  right:  "Politics  is  power  is 
people  as  objects."  Politics  is 
leverage  is  force. 

I  take  i.s;>ue  with  Mr.  Little's 
notion  of  the  American's  reac- 
tion to  death:  "they  do  not  rec- 
ognize death  for  what  it  is." 
Death  is  not  the  final  limit  in  a 
non-anthrocentric  world;  death 
in  this  .«»cheme,  is  not  final  as  il 
is  in  an  anthrocentric  world.  In 
the  anthrocentric  world  cul- 
ture is  .secularizeM*.  e.g.  "On 
Earth   God's   work    must   truly 
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THE  VISIT 


Anklcless  jcct,  with  ahocleas  shoes. 

Walked  to  tlic  graveyard  of  incomjnefiension 

Yesterday  afternoon;  accompanied'by  an 

Entourage  of  eyelcs.^  grey  flanneled  basin esamen 

and  grumbling,  masked 

Heads  of  State: 

Pointing  to  invisible  objects  in  the  sky.    Tini.'iting 

their  heads  from  side  to  .side.  Awkwardly  smmbling 

oi>er  amorphous  tilings  on  the  ])atfiway  ... 

As  they  passed  the  iron  gates,  solemn 

Sunglassed  mourners  tossed  desiccated  flowers  of  hope 

on  tliem,  recited  unknown  prayers,  made  loud  suitjdications. 
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ual  existence,  which  formed 
the  core  of  the  American  My- 
thos. is  being  denigrated.  In 
place  of  individual  existence 
many  are  beginning  to  emiiha- 
size  collectivity.  Emphasis  now 
falls  on  groups  and  communi 
ties  rather  than  on  individuals. 
Interest  is  growing  in  group 
therapy  at  the  expense  of  in- 
dividual therapy.  The  fatali.stic 
concept  of  dropping  out  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  view  that  man 
can  control  his  own  destiny. 
Now  that  history,  i.e.  the  col- 


lective, is  finally  catching  up 
with  America,  one  sen.so.s  the 
tendency  to  over-react.  Three 
problems  remain.  Is  the  new 
group  orientation  an  inverted 
reflection  of  a  dying  sy.stem 
with  which  it  must  die.  or  is  it 
a  radical,  independent  move- 
ment.' Can  there  he  conununi- 
cation  between  ihe  two  polar 
groups?  And  finally  how  will 
the  conflict,  which  must  ari.se 
between  the  gioup  oriented 
society  and  the  individual 
oriented   .society   be   re.solved? 


be  our  own."  Man  is  exalted  to 
a  level  of  su|)ereminence;  death 
in  this  ca.se  is  not  only  final,  it 
is  tragic.  Moreover  in  the  an- 
throcentric world  of  the  fron- 
tier, where  myth  mixers  with 
reality,  the  mortality  of  man  is 
forgotten,  not  alx)lished.  This  is 
another  instance  of  juxtaposed 
contradictions:  superiin  >osc*d 
upon  humanism  is  objectivism. 
The  point  being  that  death  per 
se  Ls  not  an  unknown  factor  in 
American  society.  It  is  best  ex- 
emplificMl  in  the  peculiarly 
American  phenomenon  of  the 
animal  cemetery,  where  one 
may  lay  to  rest  one's  closest 
companion  in  these  times  of 
crisis  and  strife. 

Finally,  let  us  return  to  the 
gunfighter.  the  archety|)al  free 
spirit  of  frontier  America  The 
image  and  ideal,  institutiewial- 
izc*d  for  us  by  the  media,  radi- 
ates the  wholesome,  if  violent, 
reality  of  nostalgic  wishful 
thinking.  (Yes  Virginia,  there 
is  a  paradox  here.)  When  we 
tune  in  Dylan  we  hear  more 
than  understatement',  more 
than  a  returning  to  the  arche 
types'  (c.f.  A  Friend  to  the 
PcH>r,  Justice  Fell.  13)  Dylan's 
music,  purified  of  all  electronic 
foolishness,  is  not  without 
ironic  comment.  John  Wesley 
Hardin,  namesake  of  recent  al- 
bum, killed  over  forty  per.son.s, 
not  includiiLg  negroes  and  In- 
dians. Here  is  obviously  not  a 
hero,    but    an    anti-hero,    com- 


Pardon 
Me,  Sir, 

But  Is 
My  Eye 

Hurting 

Your 

Elbow? 

That's  the  title  of  a  devastating 
new  collection  of  scenarios  in 
which  twelve  of  the  nation's 
hippest,  hottest  writers  zero  in 
on  the  whole  American  scene  — 
fronn  sex  on  television  to  poli- 
tics in  Central  Park.  Authors  in- 
clude Bruce  Jay  Friedman,  Allen 
Oinsbcrg.  Arthur  Kopit,  Philip 
Roth.  Terry  Southern,  and  others. 
Produced  by  GEORGE  FOSTER 
and  BOB  BOOKER. 

$5  95.  now  at  your  bookstore 

BIRNARO  Oils  AStOCIATIS 


municating  Dylan's  sweet  nihil- 
ism. However,  to  those  who 
shall  continue  to  pursue  the 
milleniuin  as  though  it  did  not 
exist,  the  dreams  of  yesterday 
will  suffice  as  the  reality  of  to- 
morrow. I  leave  you  with  the 
image  of  Slim  Pickins,  a>tride 
a  thermonuclear  device  and 
waving  his  ten  gallon  hat.  on  a 
collision  cour.se  with  terra 
firma.     'Tis  a  stiange  love. 
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Despite 

fiendish  torture 

dynamic  BiC  Duo 

writes  first  time, 

every  time! 

bio's  niggod  pair  of 

.ftick  peiu>  win.s  again 

in  unending  war 

against  l)all-i)oint 

skip,  clou  and  smear. 

Despite  liorrihic 

punislinient  by  mad 

<»ci<*nti.sts,  BIG  still 

writes  first  tniie,  every 

time.  And  no  wonder. 

Bic's  "Dyaniite"  Ball 

is  the  hardest  metal 

made,  encased  m  a 

solid  brass  nose  cenie. 

Will  not  skip,  clog 

or  snie.ir  no  matter 

what  devilish  abuse 

is  devised  for  them 

by  sadistic  students. 

Get  the  dynamic 

BIG  Duo  at  your 

canipus  store  now. 

WATERMAN  BIC  PEN  CORP 
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number  of  shrinks  in  Eastern 
Miissachusclts.  But,  no  sweat 
no  sweat,  for  fortunately  there 
are  alv/ays  a  few  surplus  ama- 
teur  shrinks  around  who  will 
set  you  free  again;  all  they  ask 
is  that  you  grant  them  the  gift 
of  your  otherwise  wandering 
attention  while  they  discourse 
about  you,  to  you.  When  you 
smile  in  the  snack  bar,  it  is  usu- 
ally with  relief.  Perhaps  the 
three  pursuers  have  spies. 

For  instance,  every  once  in 
a  while  one  finds  oneself  doing 
something  (myths  and  apoc- 
rypha forbid)  serious  in  there, 
like  talking  to  a  professor,  or  a 
possible  nark.  If  it's  a  profes.sor 
or  otherwise  suspicious  type, 
your  friends  will  not  join  you, 
by  and  large.  Your  sentence  will 
bex.'ome  grammatical,  your  pos- 
tures defensive.  You  might  as 
well  be  digging  the  Gryzmish 
scene. 

Now  the  snack  bar  is  simply 
the  stylish  hang-out  lor  ofl- 
campus  Brandeis  immigrants 
and  camp  lol lowers.  There  are 
others,  as  well  there  ought  to 
be,  what  with  the  pursuers  be- 
ing everywhere  and  all.  They 
would  do  nicely  as  the  place 
itself,  were  they  not  more  tem- 
porary. The  bookstore,  the  li- 
brary, the  mailroom,  all  otter 
something  to  the  discriminating 
haven-seeker,  and  should  not 
be  put  down.  Some  security  is 
attorded,  alter  all,  by  a  simple 
open  held  (have  you  noticed 
that  open  fields  have  been  dis- 
appearing of  late?).  The  draw- 
back to  such  campus  crannies 
as  the  above  three  is  that  once 
there,  you  have  to  do  some- 
thing, get  it  over  with,  and 
leave.  This  is  your  ostensible 
purpose  for  being  there  at  all, 
and  pertains  most  to  the  library 
(your  objective  is  clearly 
ttight),  clearly  to  the  book- 
store (you  are  poor,  you've 
sc^'n  all  the  titles  and  touched 
all  the  records;  you  can  barely 
attord  cigarettes),  and  some- 
what to  the  mailroom  (a  tem- 
porary haven,  but  secure).  Only 
in  the  snack  bar  can  one  lan- 
guish indefinitely,  lingering  in 
the  sweet  attection  of  all  for 
each  and  basking  in  the  con- 
tentment which  comes  from  re- 
union with  the  primal  horde. 
Though  the  three  pursuers  ab- 
hor it,  neutral  observers  report 
that  even  they,  implacable  en- 
emies, are  moved  to  grudging 
respect  by  the  aura  of  the 
beneficent  snack  bar.  Linger, 
Oh  children,  languish  and  love! 
But  need  1  tell  you  this,  past 
m.'isters  of  the  womb.  We  are 
all  fetuses.  L.ook  at  the  pretty 
pictures  on  the  page,  lor  they 
tell  fewer  lies.  Our  lonely  para- 
noias pursue  us  all,  each  soul 
fights  each  other  and  all.  Flee 
to  the  snack  bar.  High-t4Til  it 
into  the  sunset.  We  all  need  a 
rest. 
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handful  of  ex- 
supersede  and 
a  multitude  of 
values  that  might 
in     accordance    with 


No  New  Morals 
Liidies  Pfssed! 

HENRY   SUSSMAN 

Ed.  Note:  On  January  17, 
Sisterhood  chapters  from  four 
major  synagogues  in  the  New- 
ton-Brookline  area  attended  a 
panel  discussion  entitled,  "The 
New  Morality."  Panelistjs  in- 
cluded a  Newton  judge,  a  Bos- 
ton Univt^rsity  psychologist,  a 
newly-ordained  rabbi,  and  Hen- 
ry Sussman  '68.  Many  of  the 
ladies  present  greeted  Mr. 
Sussman's  remarks  with  open 
hostility.  We  present  a  fairly 
accurate  account  of  his  state- 
ment. 
Ladies: 

Past  experience  tells  me  that 
if  this  building   were   a  super- 
market instead  of  a  synagogue, 
most   of   you    would    make    no 
pretenses    of    hiding    your   dis- 
dain  for   my   appearance.    You 
would  allow  my  hair  and  mus- 
tache to  speak  for  my  religious, 
ethical,     and    political    beliefs, 
and     in     your     opinion,     they 
would     speak     poorly.     You 
"would   allow   a 
ternal    traits   to 
in  ettect  cancel 
implicit 
even    be 

your  own.  Many  of  you  are  so 
accustomed  to  responding  only 
to  appearances  that  by  now, 
you  are  incapable  of  recogniz- 
ing any  moral  value  whatso- 
ever in  what  you  consider  an 
aesthetically  unpleasing  act. 
You  separate  yourselves  from 
those  whose  appearances  you 
cannot  tolerate  by  discovering 
unbridgeable  "generation  gaps" 
and  the  "new"  morality  gov- 
crnmg  the  ott- bounds  re^gions 
beyond  them. 

Tht*re  is  no  "new"  morality. 
For  my  generation,  "morality" 
consists  of  the  values  we  were 
taught  as  children  and  rarely 
saw  actualized  in  the  deeds  of 
our  parents.  We  do  not  reject 
the  ideals  of  the  past,  but  the 
social  institutions  which  have 
compromised  them  at  every 
turn.  We  do  not  seek  new  val- 
ues, but  merely  forms  of  ex- 
pres,sing  the  old  ones  without 
contradicting  their  substance. 

As  an  example  of  how  your 
conception  of  propriety  iS  no 
longer  an  adequate  expression 
of  humane  feeling,  let  us  con- 
sider the  issue  of  sexual  free- 
dom. I  have  heard  you  say  time 
and  time  again  tliat  my  con- 
temporaries are  "loose,"  "pro- 
miscuous," and  "irresponsible." 
Yet  what  do  you  advocate  as 
a  "moral"  system  of  sexuality? 
You  tell  your  daughters  not  to 
"put  out"  until  they  have 
hooked  a  husband  Sexual  ex- 
piession,  in  all  its  intimacy,  is 
tui  ned  into  a  commodity 
thrown  in  with  the  rest  of  tlie 
dowry.  When  you  find  dia- 
phragms and  birth  control  pills 
in  your  daughter's  drawers, 
you  pretend  not  to  recognize 
what  they  are. 

Yet  we  have  been  taught  to 
be  "open,"  and  not  to  hide  our 
"true"  selves.  We  have  been 
assured  time  and  time  again 
that  no  problem  need  over- 
come us  if  we  confront  it  di- 
rectly. Is  it  "honest"  to  deny, 
during  the  long  period  from 
puberty  to  marriage,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  crucial  drive  Is  it 
"open"  for  a  young  woman  to 
display  a  sexuality  (wliich  she 
would,  in  fact,  prefer  fulfilled) 
as  a  charm  which  comes  with 
marriage  like  a  "Sunny  Dol- 
lar" c^mes  with  gas?  It  is  far 
more  in  accordance  with  the 
"old  morality"  to  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  open  sexual  experi- 
mentation and  acknowledge  the 
serious  problems  it  entails  than 
to  deny  the  "rightness"  or  the 
occurrence  of  what  is  happen- 
ing at  this  very  moment  (and 
what  was  happening,  according 
to  sociological  studies,  twenty 
and  thirty  years  ago). 

The  Vietnam  War  presents 
another  situation  in  which  es- 
ia-bhshed  social  institutions  vi- 
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THE      JUSTICE 


Fdknicry  U,  19M 


Peace  Corps 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

that  the  Corps  is  only  interest- 
ed in  the  indications  of  person- 
ality, perforniaiice  and  charac- 
ter in  prospective  volunteers. 

VauKhii  suM^ested  that  in  the 
future  it  ini^iht  be  desirable  to 
accept  five  years  or  less  of 
Peace  Corps  service  insA^'ad  of 
niilitary  duty,  but  not  until  "af- 
ter we  are  out  of  a  war  crisis 
situation."  It  is  his  opitiion 
ttiat  two  years  of  Corps  or  Vis- 
ta work  would  be  of  greater 
value  to  the  United  States  than 
three  years  in  the  armed  forces. 

Joining  the  Peace  Corps  to- 
day does  not  even  Ruaranlee  a 
temporary  deferment.  Vaughn 
expl.nned  that  each  local  draft 
board  has  the  option  of  decid- 
ing wliether  a  volunteer  will  bo 
given  an  occupational  2-A  de- 
fei merit.  But  lie  added  that  only 
1/10  of  1  |)er  cent  of  all  male 
volunteers  have  had  draft 
problems.  "Whenever  a  prob- 
lem does  ari.se.  1  always  take  a 
viK<>»'«ns  stand  and  aflirm  how 
valuable    I    think    this    service 

is' 

In  respon.sc  to  another  ques- 
tion, he  maintained  that  stu- 
dent fears  of  losing  their  free- 
dom of  s|)eech  in  tiie  Corps 
were  ungrounded.  More  radical 
people  are  not  sinf^led  out  to  be 
.sent  home,  and  the  working 
Corps  is  "never  lacking  in 
radicals,"     he     answered.     But 


Vaughn  added  that  the  Corps 
must  be  seri.sitive  to  possible 
reactions  of  their  hosts.  Al- 
though "speaking  out  respon- 
sibly will  be  accepted,"  the 
Corps  must,  he  stated,  be  on 
the  alert  for  out  and  out  "prop- 
agandists." The  Corps  will  with- 
draw volunteers  before  they 
will  be  asked  to  withdraw 
them.  "There  is  a  way-out  lim- 
it of  what  is  appropriate,  but  I 
liave  never  becMi  around  a  more 
open  organization." 

Vaughn  also  stated  that  to 
his  knowledge  there  have  been 
no  instances  of  volunteers  be- 
ing sent  home  from  training 
camps  in  the  States  because  of 
their  formal  dis.sent  with  Peace 
Corps  i>olicy  or  method.s.  "Vol- 
unteers are  specialists  in  peti- 
tions and  letters,"  he  said. 
"There  are  basically  swingers 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  fighting  for 
the  underdog." 

Vaughn  adamantly  denied 
charges  that  the  Corps  was  not 
an  autonomous  organization 
within  the  government  with  no 
ties  to  any  intelligence  or  other 
similar  organs.  "The  Peace 
Cor|)s  does  not  have  any  attach- 
ment to  the  CIA."  He  averred 
that  there  liave  been  similar 
resistance  movements  to  Peace 
Corps  recruitment  since  even 
before  the  Corps*  initiation  in 
19(51.  Radios  Mo.scow.  Havana 
and  Peking  have  rej>eatedly 
chargtKl  that  the  Corps  is  being 
u.sed  as  an  imperialist  arm  of 
the   U.   S.   government.    "These 


accu.sations  have  never  been 
substantiated.  After  17.000  vol- 
unteers havt?  gone  overseas  no 
incidents  of  'spying*  have  been 
discovered.  The  Peace  Corps  is 
an  open  society." 

Vaughn  admitted  that  on  a 
few  occasions,  for  various  rea- 
.sons,  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
asked  to  withdraw  or  has  not 
been  reinvited  back  after  their 
initial  invitation  expired.  In 
none  of  these  instances  was  the 
United  Staters  charged  with 
espionage. 

In  line  with  the  new  Volun- 
teers for  America  program,  an 
international  group  of  volun 
teers,  a  s»ort  of  rever.se  Peace 
Corps.  i.s  taking  part  in  a  pilot 
program  in  the  United  States. 
Vaughn  referrtNi  to  five  Indian 
students  now  in  the  U.  S.  on 
such  a  program,  "who  are  quite 
outspoken." 

The  Peace  Corps  is  still  a 
stimulating,  tough  business,  ac- 
cording to  Vaughn.  In  parts  of 
South  East  Asia,  volunteers  are 
only  supplied  with  a  ^8  dollar 
per  month  allowance  and  a 
sack  of  seeds.  "The  type  of  per- 
son the  Corps  appeals  to  has 
not  changed,  lie  is  still  the  ac- 
tive student,  interested  in  cam- 
pus activities." 

Vaughn  appeared  in  Boston 
as  part  of  the  Peace  Corps' 
1968  New  England  drive.  He 
said  that  this  year  promi.ses  to 
be  the  biggest  ever  for  recruit- 
ment 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  COLLE6E 


is  a  senior  college.  It  offers  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  undergraduate 
curriculum,  leading  to  the  B  A.  degree.  We  accept  liberal  arts  students 
who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
elsewhere  Wc  offer  two  programs- Humanities  and  Social  Science.  Half 
the  work  in  each  program  is  done  in  DIVISIONAL  COURSFS  which  span 
the  traditional  departmental  boundaries  in  order  to  study  the  basic  con- 
cepts, methods  and  principles  of  the  larger  discipline.  In  addition  to  the 
Divisional  Sequence  of  courses  each  .student  works  in  a  specialized  area 
and  engages  in  a  tutorial  leading  to  independent  study.  The  program  cul- 
minates in  an  Intcr-Divisional  Senior  Seminar,  which  examines  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  disciplines  of  Social  Science,  the  Humanities  and  the 
Natural  Sciences. 


The  juniors  in  the  Social  Sciences  take 
three  Divisional  (year  long)  courses. 
In  the  first  course  the  emphasis  is  on 
a  systematic  analysis  of  a  large  (mac- 
ro)  social  order  —  in  this  case   the 
American  culture.  Readings  include: 
Paul  Goodman,  Drawintt  the  lAne: 
Luckman  and  Bergcr.  Social  Mobility 
and    Personal    Identity:    C.    Wright 
Mills,  selections;  Parsons.  The  Link 
Between  Character  and  Society:  Car- 
michael.  What  We  Want:  de  Tocquc- 
ville.   Democracy  in   America:  San- 
tayana.  Character  and  Opinion  in  the 
United  States:  selections  from  Freud 
and  Skinner;  economic  analysis  by 
Knight,  Samuclson   and   Marx;  and 
political    analysis    in    the    terms    of 
Hume.  Aristotle  and  Dewey.  The  sec- 
ond course  is  in  micro-analysis,  i.e.. 
an  examination  of  subcultures  seen 
in  relation  to  the  larger  community. 
We  read  Glazer  and  Moynihan,  Be- 
yond the  Melting  Pot:  Malinowski. 
Kroebcr,  T.  S.  Eliot  {Notes  Toward 
the    Definition    of   Culture).   Weber 
(The  Protestant  Ethic),  Frik  F.rikson. 
Malcolm  X,  and  nwre  readings  and 
field  work  on  such  subcultures  as  the 
hippies,  the  poor  and  the  black  na- 
tionalists. The  third  course  is  con- 
cerned with  comparative   analysis— 
specifically  a   comparison  of  US- 
USSR,  largely  in  terms  of  the  social, 
political  and  economic  dimensions  in 
the  process  of  industrialization  which 
have  taken  place,  east  and  west.  The 
readings  include  case  study  material 
as  well  as  complex  conceptual  anal- 
yses:   Henderson,    Ashton.    Bendix. 
Nef.  Moore.  Schumpter.  and  more. 
All  Divisional  Classes  for  all  students 
are  small.  The  major  concern  of  the 
classroom  is  to  analyze  the  readings. 
Teaching  is  by  discussion  — a  syste- 
matic approach  to  each  text. 


The  juniors  in  the  Humanities  also  take  three  year  long 
courses.  Working  with  materials  from  all  of  the  arts  and 
philosophy  these  courses  engage  the  student  in  various 
modes  of  critical  and  interpretive  analysis  in  order  to 
maximize  the  possibilities  for  significant  discoveries  in 
confronting  the  vast  range  of  works  created  by  man's 
intellect  and  imagination. 

Here,  as  an  example,  arc  excerpts  from  last  year's  com- 
prehensive examination.  "The  following  texts  all  concern 
themselves  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  with  the  question 
of  human  history,  and  the  correlative  question,  the  possi- 
bilities for  progress.  Choose  three  of  the  following  texUs 
and  compare  and  contrast  their  treatment  of  these  ques- 
tions.   Communist    Manifesto:    Reason    and    Experience 
(Dewey);   Structure   of  Scientific   Revolutions   (Kuhn); 
Genesis;  Antigone;  Caesar  and  Cleopatra:  The  Sound  and 
the  Fury".  .  ."2.  One  factor  which  would  seem  to  distin- 
guish  indisputably  the  moderivtemperament  from  the  past 
is  the  drastically  shifting  conception  of  the  heroic-not 
only  in  terms  of  what  the  heroic  indeed  is.  but  also  in  terms 
of  what  possibilities  for  heroism  still  exist.  Discuss  this 
quotation  drawing  evidence  from  Job:  Phadre:  The  Strang- 
er: MippofytMs;  himrat/Sade:    The   Balcony:  Billiards  at 
Half  Past  Nine.". .  ."3.  Using  one  of  the  following  films, 
8^.    Wild  Strawberries,  Last    Year  at  Marienbad.    The 
Knack,  Ulysses,  discuss  in  what  sense  the  material  (i.e., 
cinematic  technique)  affects  the  value  judgments  you  make 
of  character,  incident,  and  theme.". .  ."4.  How  do  partic- 
ular words  or  images  control  aesthetic  responses  in  the 
following  poems:   Leda  and  the  Swan,  The  Lovesong  of 
J.  Alfred  Pru frock,  A  Coney  Island  of  the  Mind.". .  ."5. 
Compare  the  role  of  coincidence  in  King  Lear  and  Tom 
Jones,  indicating  to  what  extent  the  nature  of  that  role  is 
determined  by  the  tragic  structure  of  the  one  and  the  comic 
strticture  of  the  other.". .  ."6.  In  reading  both  philosophy 
and  arguments,  language  has  been  one  of  the  most  recur- 
rent topics:  Aristotle  on  diction  in  the  Poetics.  Plato  on  the 
living  word,  Augustine  on  the  Word  that  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, Unamuno  on  the  birth  of  language  in  relation  to 
the  tragic  sense,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  on  the  rela- 
tion of  language  to  the  minds  of  men,  Freud  on  verbal 
slips,  and  Heidegfcr.  Camap.  Wittgenstein  and  Chomsky 
on  philosophic  issues  bound  up  with  language.  Using  at 
least  four  of  the  above,  write  a  brief  essay  on  language 
by  indicating  some  key  insight  of  each  of  the  four  and 
diacussing  the  scope  of  the  problem  (or  values)  language 
presents  us  with.'* 


We're  located  in  Greenwich  Village  —  coflfee 
houses,  but  no  football.  We  don't  even  have  a 
gym,  but  only  a  city  full  of  concerts  and  cul- 
ture. And  we  don't  operate  dormitories.  We 
don't  count  credits  or  grade  points.  You  earn 
the  degree  when  you  pass  all  of  the  compre- 
hensive examinations  and  have  made  a  success- 
ful oral  defense  of  your  independent  research. 
Our  faculty  is  committed  to  teaching,  our  stu- 
dents are  committed  to  learning.  It  costs  $1700 
per  year.  If  you're  interested  write  or  phone  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  Mr.  Ralph  Herrod  at 
ORegon  5-2700.  66  West  12th  Street.  New  York 
City.  Fall  1968  applications  are  still  being 
accepted. 
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Admissions  Offlce 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE 

N»w  School  rot  Social  Research 
66  West  12th  Street 
NewYork.N.Y.  10011 

Please  send  me  the  Bulletin  and  application  for  the 
New  School  College. 


I  am  now  attending 


(College  or  University) 
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Address. 
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State. 
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(Continued  from  Page  U 

at  these  headquarters.  The 
Group  meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  every  month  at  7:30  p.m. 

Answering  several  questions 
from  the  floor,  the  Resistance 
leader  went  on  to  discu.ss  his 
own  ca.se.  He  and  his  four  co- 
defendants  were  indicted  for 
agreeing  to  aid,  abet  and  coun- 
sel men  to  turn  in  their  draft 
cards  and  to  refuse  military  in- 
duction. B'erber  him.self  met 
William  Sloane  Coffin  at  the 
Arlington  Street  Church  where 
they  lx)th  delivered  speeches. 
Michael  Ferber  turned  in  his 
draft  card  at  this  time  along 
with  1200  others  and  took  them 
down  to  the  Justice  Department 
in  Washington.  Soon  after 
ward.s,  he  and  the  other  four 
defendants  were  indicted  by 
the  United  States  District 
Court,  District  of  Massachu- 
setts. They  may  receive  up  to 
fifteen  year  jail  sentences  if 
found   guilty. 

Someone  questioned  why  the 
U.  S.  .selected  .such  prominent 
citizens  for  indictment.  Ferber 
responded  that  if  it  was  not  a 
big  blunder,  which  he  found 
easily  conceivable  under  the 
present  admini.*»tration  in  Wash- 
ington, the  government  prob- 
ably did  it  under  pressure  front 
the  right  wing. 

Ferber  al.so  mentioned  .sev 
eral  important  upcoming 
events.  Scheduled  for  April  3 
is  another  national  draft  card 
turning-in,  to  be  held  locally 
at  the  Boston  Commons.  On 
April  17  there  will  be  a  demon- 
stration agaitist  the  po.ssible 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
United  States.  April  20-:iO  is 
SDS  week.  During  Ibis  period, 
his  trial  will  probably  be  in 
progress. 

In  completing  his  di.scu.ssion 
of  the  first  substantial  drafi 
resistance  movement  since  the 
Civil  War.  Ferber  urged  stu- 
dents to  follow  their  own  con- 
victions, adding,  "Memljers  of 
the  Resistance  operate  on  a 
beautifully  simple  logic  —  if 
there's  something  that  should 
not  be  done,  they  don't  do  it.* 


Korean  Speaks 

(Continued  from  Page  Z) 

It's  ea.sy  to  persuade  a  poor  per- 
son to  be  a  ConiinutiLst.  The 
target  of  Conmiunism  is  to  i>er- 
suade  the  poor.  Before  the 
Communists  can  attack  the 
po-or  country,  you  mu.st  help  i 
them  .  .  .  You  try  to  reach  the 
moon  now.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money.  If  you  use  the  money 
to  help  the  i>oor  country,  to 
salve  the  poverty  in  the  world,' 
by  doing  so  you  can  prevent 
war  l)efore  it  starts.  | 

"The  U.  S.  might  have  been  i 
able   to   .solve  the   war   in   Viet-' 
nam  at  its  beginiiiiig  very   eas- 
ily.   If  the  United  Statt\s  really; 
wanted    ho   solve   the   war,   they 
could    have    met    with    Ho    Chi. 
MinJi   earlier.  They  could   have  I 
made    Ho   Chi    Minli    sit    at   the 
peace  table  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war."  j 

"Matty  titnes  President  John- ' 
son  had  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
ward Ho  Chi  Minh,  toward 
North  Vietnain;  ttiey  always  ac- 
cu.se  Ho  Chi  Minh.  I  thittk  it  is 
not  a  go-od  way  to  make  peace. 
You  can  use  more  friendly 
means.  ...  It  is  too  late  now. 
The  United  States  government 
has  no  choice  but  to  continue 
its  own  way." 

Min-Joo  siK)ke  about  Korea 
and  Vietnam — "I  agree  with 
my  government's  policy.  We  do 
not  continue  bombing  North 
Vietnam.  .  .  .  Korean  students 
don't  care  about  the  war.  They 
usually  care  about  relation- 
ships between  Korea  and  the 
United  States." 

What    are    Korean 
toward     Americans? 
can   deny   the   U.    S. 
contributed     to    our 


Hoopsterettes 

(Continued  from  Pag:e  8) 

points  of  the  game. 

On  Thursday,  February  8,  a 
strong  Salem  team  came  to 
Brandeis  intent  on  ending  the 
Judgettes  12  game  winning 
streak  (1967  record  —  11  wins 
and  2  lo.s.ses,  1966  record  —  12 
and  1)  and  found  a  scrappy 
but  not  yet  fully  organized 
Brandeis  team  which  was  not 
up  to  the  tough  defense  and 
quick  fast  breaking  attack  o£ 
Salem.  The  Judgettes  bowed, 
41-23. 

Roaring  back  from  thi.<i  de- 
feat, the  Judgettes  ripped  into 
La.sell.  .scoring  25  field  goals 
and  9  charity  tosses  to  sub- 
merge the  Dolfins.  64-30.  Gila 
Schwartz,  sitting  out  most  of 
the  game,  still  managed  to  fmd 
the  bucket  for  30  pjints.  tying 
Lynn  Jone's  1957  scoring 
record  for  the  most  points 
.scored  at  an  away  game.  Mary 
Floras  played  an  exceptional 
floor  game,  stealing  the  ball 
15  limes,  and  getting  up  13  as- 
sists, and  rebounding  at  will. 

This     game     al.so     gave     the 

coaches  an  opportunity  to   rest 

their  first  squad  and   see   what 

the     bench     could     do.     Karen 

Kaback.  Gloria  Dean,  and  Geri 

Levine    played    a    strong   game 

I  for     the     varsity     and     should 

prove  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the 

j  team  as  the  season  progresses. 

I      The   Eastern   Nazarene  game 

proved    to    be    a    real    charity 

I  game  with  five  members  of  the 

I  Brandeis  in  early  foul   trouble. 

I  Gila  Schwartz  was  benched   in 

the    first    quarter     with     three, 

and   Lynn   Li,  Joyce  Kamanitz, 

and     Goldy    Lieberman    ended 

the  second  quarter  with   three. 

The  Judgettes  held  a  shaky 
half-time  lead  of  23-16.  but 
a  strong  (K.C.-like)  defen.se 
held  Nazarene  to  only  five 
points  in  the  second  half.  The 
home  team  played  pos.»e.ssion 
ball  for  five  minutes  to  cut 
down  the  fouling,  scoring  only 
12  points  in  the  .svcond  half,  but 
enabling  them  to  put  together 
their  third  win  in  four  starts. 
The  final  score  was  35-21  with 
Lynn  Li  scoring   17. 


attitudes 

"Nobody 

dollar  has 

economy, 
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er  wrestlers  and  lost  by  a  ref 
eree's  decision. 

137  pound  Mike  Lerman 
moved  )n)  quickly  his  opponent 
literally  didn't  know  what  had 
hit  him  when  he  foimd  himself 
fiat  on  the  mat.  Mike  .scored  a 
fall  early  in  the  .second  period 
and  came  off  the  mat  looking 
as  if  he'd  like  to  go  back  and 
do  it  again.  Freshman  Bruce 
Ferg,  al.so  wrestling  one  of 
Hartford's  better  men  at  145, 
woti  by  a  referee's  decision  .  .  . 
Bill  Bi)ro  at  152.  returning  af- 
ter a  two  week  "injury  ab- 
sence," wa.s  disappointed  at 
pulling  a  forfeit,  but  will  have 
twice  as  njuch  energy  next 
week.  Art  Zinn  at  160  wre.stled 
well  but  was  caught  and  pinned 
in  the  last  30  second.s\ 

Ileal  class  is  rare  in  an  ath- 
lete but  freshman  Glenn   Dayis 
wrestling   at    167  certainly   has 
it.    In    an    eight    minute    match 
Glenn    had    7    minutes   and    30 
seconds    worth    of    riding    time 
i  (riding    time    is    the    time    one 
I  wrestler  spend.s  on   top  and   in 
I  control   of   his   opponent).    The 
[only   rea.st»n    he   didn't   ."^core   a 
fall   is   that  it's   pretty  difficult 
;  to  pin  a  guy   who.se  stomach  is 
glued  to  the  mat. 

177  pound  Ron  Ratner,  won 
in  1:45  and  now  has  a  10-0 
record.  John  Cipara  at  191, 
pinned  his  n»an  in  the  third 
period.  Heavyweight  Gene 
Phof.sky  also  drew  a  forfeit 
bringing  the  final  .score  to  34  8. 


but  many  per. sons,  many  edu- 
cated persons,  have  shown  re- 
sistance again.st  superior  airs. 
It  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
anti-American  Only  they  don't 
like  their  superior  way  of 
.speaking  —  'We  are  Americans, 
we  are  helping  your  country.' 
American  G.I's  say  many  per- 
.sons  try  to  steal  their  materi- 
als. They  used  to  shoot  them. 
sotTietimes  they  cut  wotnen's 
hair  off.  Sometimes  they  treat 
the  poor  Koreans  like  animals. 
In  my  opinion,  life  is  more 
precious,  of  more  value  than 
materials." 

Min-Joo's    interest    are    aot 


limited  to  internatiotial  politics 
He  talked  about  his  visit  to 
Haight-Ashbury  —  "The  long 
hair,  bare  feet,  and  lon^  beards 
shocked  me.  Fron\  that  time 
on,  I  have  had  a  special  inter- 
est in  hippies  I  want  to  under- 
stand their  philosophy.  In  this 
coimtry,  lack  of  love  between 
parents  and  .son,  materialism, 
and  individualism  make  hip- 
pies. While  at  Brandeis,  Min- 
Joo  stayed  in  Ridgewood  and 
said.  "I  am  now  living  in  the 
center  of  the  hippie  community. 
I  know  they're  not  real  hippies, 
ju.s:t  p.seudo-hippies.  ...  I  love 
Brandeis;  it's  so  liberal  " 


fthmmn  It.  IMt^ 
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EPC  Merger 


^Continued  frem  Page  1) 
a  p»rt  of  faculty  concern,"  he 
staled.    Grossman    hopes    that 
the   committee    revision   might 
lead  to  a  larger  administrative 
review   of   its    entire   program, 
possibly    in    conjunction    with 
the  appointment  of  the  Univer- 
sity's first  Dean  of  Undergrad- 
uate Studies.   Such   an   admin- 
istrator   might   even    be   chair- 
H^n  of  the  new  committee  and 
thus  serve  as  a  direct  a^ent  of 
appeal  to  the  administration. 

Dr.  Isaac  Kramnick,  politics 
professor  and  member  of  the 
Students  Affairs  Committee,  is 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  new 
p4an  an^  views  the  change  as 
a  step  which  might  "alter  the 
tone'  of  educational  thinking 
at  Bnmdeis.  He  sees  the  neces 
sity  of  integrating  education 
imd  environment,  possibly  in  a 
re«^idential  college  plan  similar 
to  those  at  Harvard  ind  Yale. 
Under  such  a  system  the  Uni- 
v*  rsity  might  be  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  campus 
units,  each  with  a  faculty  "resi- 
ikntial  headmaster"  responsi- 
ble for  patterns  of  life  in  the 
dormitories. 

Grossman  concurs  in  hopes 
lo-  decentralize  the  University. 
Although  he  admits  that  at 
present  there  are  no  facilities 
ior  a  residential  faculty  system, 
he  believes  that  a  responsible 
non-resident  housemaster  might 
be  a  valuable  innovation. 

Grossman  does  not  anticipate 
any  opposition  to  the  change 
on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion or  faculty.  Two  weeks  ago, 
he  proposed  the  merger  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  com- 
nuttees.  where  reaction  was 
generally  favorable.  In  the  next 
f(>w  weeks  the  proposal  will  be 
irhrred  to  the  Faculty  E.P.C. 
and  tlu^  Administrative  Com- 
mittee. Final  approval  must  be 
given  by  the  President  of  the 
Dr  Grossman  proposed  the 
plan  because  "educational 
morale  is  not  as  good  as  it 
ou^ht  to  be  We  obviously  need 
a  new  way  of  work" 

Not  Guilty 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

sitting-in  in  violation  of  the 
rules  would  not  be  worth  the 
trouble.  He  quoted  Noam  Chom- 
sky, who  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Review  ol  Books  that 
civil  disobedience  should  be 
nsed  at  draft  boards  and  induc- 
tion centers,  but  should  not 
be  u.sed  on  college  campuses 
where  it  would  not  really  affect 
the  war  He  stated  that  he  did 
not   sit-in  for  the.se  reasons. 

The  prosecution  presented  its 
case;  Dean  Kantar  put  himself 
on    the   stand   as    his   only   wit- 
ness,    testifying     that     he    saw 
Springer  in  Gryzmish  after  the 
15     minutes     allowed     for    the 
d«'monstrators     to      leave      the 
building.     The     defense     then 
called     ten     witnesses,     among 
tlvem    students    who    had    seen 
Springer  leave  the  building  ap- 
proximately  five   minutes  after 
Dean     Driscoll     spoke     to     the 
<lemonstrators,     or     who     had 
seen   him   outside  the   buildmg 
at     various     times    during     the 
demonstration.  One  witness  had 
spent  about  an  hour  with  him 
in  Waltham  buying  sandwiches 
lor   those   sitting-in,    was   with 
him  when  he  distributed  them 
inside   Gryzmish   and   saw  him 
k^ave  the   building   immediate- 
ly. Two  of  the  witnesses  testi- 
fied to  the   fact  that   Karl   had 
spoken  to  them  at  great  length 
in  the  days  preceding  the  dem- 
oftstration,    and    had    indicated 
his  decision  not  to  sit-in. 

Before  the  trial.  Springer 
h»d  asked  permission  of  the 
court  to  secure  a  written  state- 
ment from  Dean  Kantar's  sec- 
retary who  had  seen  and  spo- 
ken to  him  when  he  went  to 
the  dean's  office  during-  the 
€k»monstration  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  dean  How- 
ever, he  was  denit^d  permission 
€>n  the  grounds  that  it  would 
set  a  bad  precedent  to  have  stu- 
dents questioning  employees  of 
the  university. 

After  all  evidence  had  been 
presented,  and  closing  state- 
ments made,  it  took  the  jury 
About  three  minutes  to  conr^e  t© 
a  fleeision.  Dean  Kantar  asked 
tikat  they  be  polled  and  they 
-fiaeh  rephed  in  tkuUth  succe©- 1 
Bttk  —  ''Not  Guilty." 


New  Dorms 

(Continued  from  Tskgt  1) 
Director  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration,   and    Norman   Grimm, 
Director    of    Dining    Services, 
proposals  for   expansion  being 
considered   include  removal   of 
the   coat   racks  near   the   main 
entrance  and  removal  of  the  in- 
door   staircase    between    Sher- 
man and  Feldberg  lounge.  In- 
creasing the  dining  area  by  ex 
tending    Sherman     where    the 
present  loading  area  is  located 
has    also    been    considered.    A 
third  alternative  for  expansion 
consists    of    moving    the     glass 
windows  facing  Hamilton  quad- 
rangle     further      out,     adding 
more  area  to  the  hall. 

When  plans  are  completed, 
there  will  be  two  regular  food 
lines  and  one  kosher  line,  says 
Mr.  Grimm.  If  overcrowding 
of  the  dining  area  in  Sht  rman 
becomes  acute,  said  Mr.  Rol- 
bein,  "we  might  have  to  be 
more  rigid  about  which  dining 
halls  students  are  eating  in." 

Placement  of  incoming  fresh- 
men  is   a   major  considt^ration 


that  will  arise  in  the  upcoming 
room  drawings  for  next  year. 
Mr.  Schwartz  anticipates  that 
upperelassmen  will  attempt  to 
move   into  the  new  dorms,  es- 
pecially since  half  the  complex 
consists  of  single  rooms.  Sopho- 
mores and  juniors  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  get  a  suite  in 
East    and    consequently,    there 
would  be  fewer  upperelassmen  ] 
in  the  other  three  quads.  This 
situation    might    result    in    an 
almost    all-freshman    quadran- 
gle, which  Mr.  Schwartz  thinks 
is  a   bad   idea.    "The   freshmen 
can't    properly    integrate    into 
university    life,    and    it's    also 
bad  for  the  upperelassmen.  '  A 
proposal  brought  up  at  a  meet- 
ing of   the  Residence   Commit 
tee,  composed  of  6  dorm  presi- 
dents   and   Mr.    Schwartz,   was 
to  leave  open  the  fire  doors  now 
separating    ten    man    suites    on 
some  floors  in  East,  creating  a 
floor   of   twenty   people,    which 
would  include  both  upperelass- 
men   and    incoming    freshmen: 
As    just    one   idea  ^o   far    sug- 
gested   to    avoid    an    all-fresh- 
man   quad,    this   would    not    be 
instituted    if    student    opinion 
were    against    it.    "Right    now. 
much  of  what  we  are  saying  is 
merely    speculation,"    Mr. 


Schwartz  said,  '*for  we  still  do 
not  know  exactly  how  many 
students  will  be  living  on  cam- 
pus next  year.  We  have  to  be 
able  to  provide  living  space  for 
about  1600  students.^' 

"If  there  is  a  high  concentra 
tion  of  freshmen  in  one  area, 
the  present  pattern  of  resi- 
dence staffing  will  have  to  be 
studied,"  Mr.  Schwartz  said. 
There  would  probably  be  re- 
distribution of  Assistant  Res-i- 
dence  Counselors  in  such  quads, 
and  possibly  freshman  orienta- 
tion centering  nwre  on  the 
dorms. 

Room  drawing  for  next  year 
will  begin  in  the  early  part  of 
April.  The  Residence  Commit- 
tee has  not  yet  decided  if  there 
will  be  any  changes  in  the 
drawing  procedure,  or  what 
priority  the  new  dorm  will  be 
given  in  the  drawing. 

Miaapsters 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

20  points  and  8  big  assists.  The 
Blue  controlled  the  boards 
most  of  the  night  with  Bobby 
Nayer  (19  rebounds)  and  Tom 
Haggerty    (18   rebounds)    lead 


ing  the  way. 

A  tense  mwnent  came  as  Hag- 
gerty got  into  serious  foul 
trouble  (early  in  the  second 
half)  and  was  removed.  But 
Coach  K.  C.  Jones  put  the  big 
center  back  after  the  lead  fell 
to  two.  The  lead  then  grew  to 
12,  and  the  game  belonge<l  !• 
Brandeis,  Steve  Smith  played 
one  of  his  finest  games  with 
great  huslle  and  defense,  chip- 
ping in  13  points  as  he  hit  5 
for  6  from  the  floor.  Fred  Pone- 
man  checked  in  with  a  fine 
performance  (14  points)  includ- 
ing some  heads-up  defense. 
August,  Nayer,  and  Michael 
Shea  rounded  out  a  balanced 
scoring  attack  with  8  points 
apiece. 

Tonight  the  Judges  face 
Lowell  Tech  as  they  try  to  go 
over  the  .500  mark  with  their 
9th  win. 


i 
( 


IXFIRT     TYPIST,     IBM     TYPE- 
WRITER,   FAST,   ACCURATE. 

editing  if  n«ces$ory. 

Telephone  Mrs.  Slocombe 

•t  862-1676  evenings. 


Pssst. 

« 

W^nna  buy  a  revealing  glimpse 
of  student  life  in  Europe  for  a  buck? 


Listen  It's  called  Let's  Go—The  Student  Guide  to  Europe,^ 
written  by  Harvard  students.  And  it's  full  of  the  real  stuff. 

Like  how  to  pour  Spanish  cider  by  holding  the  ju}r  over  your 
shoulder  and  the  glass  behind  your  back.  And  the  most  successful 
(fully  researched)  ways  to  hitchhike  in  CJermany.  Spain.  Everywhere. 
And  of  course,  places  to  eat  and  sleep  that  only  a  student  could  love. 

Take  a  peek  for  yourself.  Send  one  little  buck  with  coupon  below. 

Offer  good  while  stocks  last.  ^        r"^"I.'^^r2i7o~BT«T5~.~n7L~.Ts~I„~NT.i;!i.7 

I 
I 
I 


Oh.  By  the  way.  If  you  do 
^decide  to  get  a  student's-eye- 
view  of  Europe,  you'll  fly  there 
onaU.S.  airline,  right?  So 

make  it  TWA.  The  airline  that 
knows  Europe  like  a  book. 

Need  further  info  on  travel 
in  U.S.  or  to  Europe?  Check 
your  travel  agent.  Or  your 
TWA  Campus  Rep : 
"Bernie  Gelb  at  TW  3-9432. 


Lefs  Go- 


Here's  my  cheek  to  TWA  for  $1.00.  Quicli.  Send  me  my 
The  Student  Guide  to  Europe  in  a  plain  brown  wrapper. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.StAtS. 


lyiy  travel  agent  H. 


.2ip  Code. 


upvip 


andaway 


rWA 


•Sefvkc  w«#li  •mH  cMtusively  k»  Tmiw  WorW  A»»l»i»es,  Inc. 
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Poge  Eight 


THE      JUSTICE 


Febriiory  20,  1968 


From  the  Bullpen 


Pinned 


Rick  Horowitz 


It  IS  seldom  easy  to  doscriho  an  athletic  team  without  taking 
a  page  from  Wes  Westrutn  s  Golden  Book  of  Snappy  Cliches  lor 
All  Occasions.  There  just  aren't  enough  hackneyed  phrases  to 
go  round,  it  seems. 

Which  may  be  a  good  thing  for  all  concerned,  as  it  turns 
out,  because  one  i!iust  do  some  thinking  on  one's  own  part.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Golden  Book  has  a  phrase  that  can  describe 
a  team,  as  accurately  and  as  simply,  as  "Ted  Reese  &  his 
wrestlers"  does. 

Perhaps,  "the  wrestlers  &  their  Ted  Reese"  would  do  as 
well,  for  the  relationship  has  been  a  reciprocal  one  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Since  taking  on  the  coaching  chores  at  Bran- 
deis  three  seasons  ago,  an  amazing  sort  of  attachment  has  de- 
veloped among  the  members  of  the  wrestling  family. 

The  party  is  coming  to  a  rapid  close,  however,  because 
Reese  has  announced  that  this  season  will  be  his  last  at  Bran- 
deis.  He  has  already  signed  a  contract  to  teach  and  coach  in 
another  area  school. 

There  were  numerous  factors  involved  in  the  switch.  They 
make  a  fine  tableau  of  frustration,  with  occasional  streaks  of 
laziness,  pettiness,  and  the  like. 

The  most  serious  and  bothersome  of  these  factors  has  been 
the  use  (or  abuse)  of  already  sub-par  wrestlmg  facilities.  Spe- 
cifically, trouble  has  come  from  girls'  programs  conducted  in 
the  wrestling  room  during  time  the  coach  feels  should  belong 
to  the  wrestlers. 

"An  extra  half-hour  or  so  may  not  seem  like  much,"  ex- 
plains Reese,"  but  it's  important.  Our  newer  kids  can  come 
down  a  little  early  and  get  some  extra  work  and  attention.  It's 
really  heli)ful." 

In  any  event,  one  wonders  how  the  girls  managed  to  carry 
out  their  activities  in  previous  years  without  the  benefit  of 
$2,000  of  wrestling  mats  that  the  wrestlers  had  to  install  them- 
selves. Reese  doesn't  particularly  mind  the  girls  using  the  mats 
at  a  time  that  doesn't  interfere  with  varsity  practice,  but  use 
implies  care  as  well,  and  this  had  been  noticeably  lacking.  A 
wrestler  doesn't  think  higlily.  I  am  informed,  of  finding  a  bobby 
pin  lying  on  his  mat  (or  scratching  up  his  arm.) 

The  best  of  wrestling  mats,  as  well  as  wrestlers,  arc  some- 
what fragile,  and  the  Brandeis  mat  is  not  the  best.  The  original 
topside  is  no  longer  usable,  and  the  reverse  side,  much  more 
prone  to  tears  and  breaks,  has  had  to  be  employed. 

Ron  Ratner  was  happy  to  conduct  the  tour  of  the  mats 
after  this  weekend's  victory,  and  it  was  frightening.  Bobby 
pins,  rings,  jump  ropes,  and  the  like  had  given  the  mat  the 
appecjrance  of  a  "Before"  closeup  for  an  acne  ad. 

ll.jtner  is  a  junior  with  a  three-year  record  of  27-1,  and  a 
co-chairman  of  the  Student  Athletic  Committee.  He  knows 
what's  happening,  both  on  and  off  the  mat.  "It's  an  impossible 
situation  for  a  dedicated  man,  an  example  of  cumulative  dis- 
appointment. It's  not  the  Brandeis  student  body,  but  the  Ad- 
ministration. Athletics  are  treated  like  a  foster  child,  really 
bush-league." 

Ree.se  finds  it  ironic  that  many  of  the  problems  have  been 
solved  since  he  made  his  decision  to  leave.  The  girls  now  spend 
their  last  half-hour  of  tumbling  practice  on  the  apparatus  at 
Lin.sey.  Of  course,  it  was  during  the  early  .stages  of  the  season 
that  this  extra  time  was  so  vital  to  the  team,  and  .so  the  truce 
meant  little  for  this  year's  team. 

Let  no  one  interpret  all  of  the  foregoing  as  a  blanket 
indictment  of  girls'  athletics  at  Brandeis.  They  are  a  necessity 
for  a  successful  physical  education  program.  Good  sen.se,  and 
a  willingness  to  comes  to  grips  with  a  problem,  are  as  impor- 
tant The  situation  in  question  (one  of  many)  was  changed, 
which  leads  one  to  assume  that  it  could  have  been  changed 
earlier,  if  various  people  had  made  an  effort  to  do  .so. 

A.s  the  fortunes  of  Brandeis  athletics  climb  steadily  sky- 
ward, it  is  diflicult  to  accept  the  sight  of  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment staggering  along   with   a  self-inflicted   wound. 


Walrham  894-3840 

Wed.  thru  Tues.  .  .  .  Feb.  21-27 

See  those  fobulous 

SLAYGIRLS  ... 

OS  Matt  Helm  rides 

DEAN  MARTIN  in 
THE  AMBUSHERS 

(in  color) 

Mot.  1:30  — Eve.  7:45 

Thursdoy  1:30-6-7-7:45 

Cont.  Sot.  and  Sun. 
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Headquarters 

•  BOOTS 

•  PARKAS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  TURTLENECK 
JERSEYS  $1.89 

Central  War 
Surplus 

Central  Square,  Cambridge 
433  Mass.  Ave. 


INTRAMURAL 
SWIM  MEET 

DATE  —  March    11.   1968 

TIME  —  7:00  p.m. 

EVENT  #1 

50  yd.  Freestyle    for  men 
50  yd.  Free.style     for  women 

EVENT   #11 

50  yd.  Brea.stroke  for  men 
50  yd.  Breas'lrokc  for  women 

EVENT  #111     • 

50  yd.  Brea.s^tstroke  for  men 
50  yd    Breast.stroke  for 
women 

EVENT  #IV 

50  yd.  Butterfly  for  men 

50  yd.   Butterfly   for   women 

EVENT  #V 
100  yd.  I.  M. 

Individual  Medley 

EVENT  #VI 

100  yd    Free.style 
EVENT  #VII 

1  Meter  Diving 
Award.s  for  1st  and  2nd  Place 


Judges  Outclassed  By  Assumption; 
Top  Colby,  89-78 "First  Road  Win 


By    ROBERT    ROMASCO 

The  Brandeis  Judges  main- 
tained their  .500  record  last 
week  by  splitting  a  pair  of  con 
tests  on  the  road.  Dismantled 
by  a  strong  Assumption  team 
last  Wednesday  night,  82-69, 
they  soundly  whipped  Colby 
College,  89-78,  three  nights 
later.  The  Colby  victory  was 
the    team's    first    road    win    in 


eight  tries  this  year. 

Tlie  Assumption  game  was 
no  mismatch  (by  any  means). 
The  Judges  jumped  off  to  a 
6-1  lead  but  quickly  lost  it 
to  a  strong  Greyhound  team, 
which  shot  well  and  useo  its 
fast  break  to  great  advantage. 
For  the  Judges,  only  Tom  Hag- 
gerty  and  Tom  August  were 
scoring   in    the   first    half.    As- 


Judgettes  Top  B.C.,  2646; 
Fourth  Win  in  Five  Starts 


On  Thursday,  February  15, 
the  women's  varsity  basketball 
team  defeated  Boston  College 
26-16  for  their  fourth  win  of 
the  sea.son.  They  have  lost 
once.  Oflensively  the  victory 
rode  on  the  shooting  of  Gila 
Schwartz  —  high  scorer  with 
12  —  and  Lynn  Li,  who  had 
nine.  But  the  defensive  playing 
of  Mary  Floras,  Joyce  Kaman- 
itz,  Goldy  Lieberman,  and 
Judy  Rein  was  the  decisive  fac- 
tor in  the  game.  Judy  Rein  in 
particular  played  a  spectacu- 
lar game,  intercepting  or  steal- 
ing the  ball  at  least   15  times. 

Coach  Anna  Nichols  had  tried 
a  new  defensive  arrangement 
for  this  game  and  it  paid  off 
as  Brandeis  governed  defensive 
rebounding  almost  completely 
and  broke  up  play  after  play. 
Offensively,  too.  the  Brandeis 
girls  controlled  the  boards  and 
were  in  pos.session  of  the  ball 
probably  70%  of  the  game. 

The  season  has  looked  like 
this  so  far: 

The  Judgettes  basketball 
team,  .seriously  weakened  by 
the  absence  of  three  key 
varsity  players  who  took  last 
minute  leaves  of  absence  from 
school   this   term,   got  off   to   a 


shaky  but  successful  start 
against  a  formidable  opponent 
from  Kings  College  in  New 
York.  The  loss  of  two  high 
scorers  forced  an  11th  hour 
shake-up  in  the  lineup,  putting 
Joyce  Kamanitz,  a  guard  (and 
in  women's  basketball,  guards 
cannot  shoot),  in  to  play  attack 
and  moving  one  player  from 
the  bench  to  starting  lineup 
Mary  Floras.  Joyce,  Lynn  Li 
and  Gila  Schwartz  managed  to 
put  together  only  21  points 
(which  would  not  even  be  a 
strong  half-time  score  in  mcst 
contests). 

The  victory  was  won  by  the 
exceptionally  strong  defensive 
play  of  Goldy  Lieberman,  Judy 
Rein,  Mary  Floras  and  Joyce 
Kamanitz,  who  harrassed  their 
opponents,  oul-rebounded  them 
3  to  1,  and  tied  up  Liz  Jones, 
their  shooting  ace  (avg.  28 
points  per  game)  holding  her  to 
only  nine  points. 

With  a  minute  and  30  sec- 
onds left  to  play,  the  score  was 
tied  17-17,  but  a  key  play  by 
Mary  Floras  put  the  Judgettes 
up  by  two  and  a  dirving  layup 
by  Gila  Schwartz  sent  her  to 
the  foul  line  for  the  last  two 
(Continued   on   Page   6) 


Record  Climbs  to  7-3 
Mafmen  Trip  Hartford; 


Glenn  Davis  finds  it  easy  going  against  his  Hartford  opvoncnt. 
Brandeis  matynen  triumphed,  34-8. 


By  CAROLE   HIRSCH 

Before  a  sizable  crowd  in- 
cluding visiting  fencers  and 
basketball  players  as  well  as 
the  regular  wrestling  fans,  the 
Brandeis  Matmen  won  their 
last  home  meet  of  the  season 
bringing    their    record    to    7-3 


A  YEAR  AT  TEL  AVIV  UNIVERSITY 

1968-1969 

An  accredited  program  opon  to  qu.ilificJ  Amorican  <;tu- 
dents  interested  in  exploring  the  various  aspects  of  life 
in  Israel  while  earning  academic  credit. 

Programs  For:  JUNIOR  YLAR  -:-  FRLSHMAN  YtAR 

Scholarships  Available 

For  Further  lu formation  Contact: 

The  Secretary  fc^r  Academic  Affairs 

The  American  Friends  of  the  Tel  Aviv  University,  Inc. 

41  East   I2d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017  MU  7-5651 


with  one  meet  to  go. 

Ben  Geizhals,  115  pound 
freshman  who  had  never  seen 
a  wrestling  mat  before  coming 
to  Brandeis,  turned  in  one  of 
his  finest  performances  Satur- 
day practically  standing  his  op- 
ponent on  his  head  in  an  effort 
to  pin  him  It  didn't  quite  work 
but  Ben  won  an  easy  referee's 
decision  proving  the  well- 
known  adage.  "Brandeis  turns 
bovs  into  men  and  men  into 
athletes."  The  123  pound  t>out 
was  forfeited  by  both  teams 
and  Terr.v  Young  moved  up  a 
weight  class  to  sub.stilute  for 
Neal  Wei.ss  at  130.  Terry  was 
game  but  couldn't  quite  over- 
come one  of  ILuiford's  .strong- 

(Conlinued  on  Page  6) 


sumption,  with  its  fine  bench, 
kept  fresh  men  in  the  game] 
wearing  down  the  Judges! 
Sloppy  Brandeis  play  w  a  a 
evident  as  they  hit  only  33% 
of  their  shots  from  the  floor. 
Bobby  Nayer,  a  key  player, 
was  limited  throughout  the 
evening  by  the  three  fouls  he 
picked  up  early. 

The  Judges  trailed  by  only 
five  at  the  half,  but  early  in  the 
final  stanza  Assumption  made 
three  quick  field  goals  whicli 
lifted  their  lead  to  ten.  The 
Blue  fought  them  all  the  way, 
but  couldn't  sustain  an  offense 
to  catch  them.  For  the  Judges, 
big  Tom  Haggerty  scored  20 
points  and  rebounded  well, 
keeping  the  Blue  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  sixth  ranked 
team  in   New  England. 

The  Blue  managed  their 
first  road  victory  of  this  new 
era  by  beating  the  Colby  Mules 
89-78  last  Saturday  in  Maine. 
It  was  the  Judges  all  the  way 
as  they  rolled  up  an  early 
27-9  lead.  Team  Captain  Steve 
Katzman    led   all    scorers   with 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 

Fencers  Halted 

Engineers,  17-10, 

Trinity,  16-11 


All  good   things 
end    and    Brandeis 
to   this   dubious    adage    on 
fencing    strip    this    week. 


come   to  an 

was   victim 

the 

Ttie 


sky  fell  in  on  the  fencers  as 
they  lost  two  rather  one-sided 
matches  to  MIT  and  Trinity. 

Tuesday  saw  the  fencers  go 
down  to  defeat  by  a  score  of 
17-10  in  a  bitter  match  against 
MIT.  The  match  was  rather  dis- 
mal and  never  really  close  as 
the  fencers  performed  rather 
poorly  The  one  bright  spot  of 
the  evening  came  on  a  perfect 
3-0  performance  from  fresh- 
man Paul  Gron.  No  one,  save 
Gron,  fenced  in  the  manner  to 
which  they  are  accustomed. 
Foil  posted  the  only  winning 
record  at  5-4.  Sabre  was  3  6 
and  Epee  went  2-7. 

Saturday's  match  with  Trin- 
ity was  closer,  but  Brandeis. 
nevertheless,  came  out  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  16-11  margin. 
Trinity  moved  atiead  by  a  very 
large  margin  during  the  first 
round  and  Brandeis  tried  to 
play  "catch-up"  all  the  way. 
However,  the  loss  of  a  few 
crucial  matches  put  it  out  of 
reach  for  the  Judges. 

Sat)re  posted  the  day's  only 
winning  record  in  going  6-3. 
Team  Captain  Steve  Liebhal>er 
posted  a  perfect  3-0  day,  for 
the  sixth  time.  He  has  won  23 
out  of  the  26  bouts  that  he  has 
fenced  this  year,  a  good  sign 
for  the  New  England  Cham- 
pionship Matches  coming  up  in 
less  than  two  weeks.  Tom  Crow 
fenced  quite  well  against 
tough  competition  in  finishing 
at  2-0. 

Foil    had    a   definitely    medi 
ocre   day   in  ending  up  at   4-5. 
David  Pitt  had  the  best  record 
for  the  team  at  2-1. 

Epee  is  where  the  disa.ster 
hit.  Jason  Sommer  won  the 
only  Epee  match  as  the  team 
went  1-8.  Trinity  was  the  best 
Epee  team  faced  this  year,  but 
that  provides  no  real  excu.se 
for  the  lopsided  .score.  Epee  ha.«4 
not  fenced  consistently  this 
year.  On  Saturday,  they  were 
very  bad. 

It  is,  at  first,  difficult  to  ex- 
plain in  preci.se  terms  what 
happened  to  the  fencers  this 
week.  Prior  to  the  two  los.ses 
their  record  stood  at  an  ex- 
cellent 6-1.  MIT  and  Trinity 
were  quite  good,  but  it  is  also 
quite  possible  that  their  five 
month  sea.son  is  just  a  l)it  too 
long.  Next  week:  Yeshiva  in 
New   York. 


WANTED  COUNSELORS 

Boys'  Summer  Camp  near  Boston,  positions  open:  orts  and  crofts, 
swim,  photography,  noture  craft,  archery,  rifiery,  athletics,  dra- 
matics, camp  bookkeeper,  38th  season,  excellent  summer  oppor- 
tunity, write  Director,  10  Brooksid^:  Drive,  Cranston,  R.  I.  02910 
or  call  Chelsea  864-5271. 


Morris  B,  Abram  Atcepts  Post  as  University  President; 
U.  N.  Delegate,  N.  Y,  Lawyer  To  Talce  Offite  in  September 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Following  his  press  conference  on  Thurs- 
day, Univer^ty  President-elect  Morris  Abram  spoke  with  three 
JUSTICE  representatives.  Following  is  a  transcription  of  that 
interview.  The  questions  of  the  three  JUSTICE  interviewers, 
David  Pitt,  Steve  Deitsch,  and  David  Gerstel,  have  been  para- 
phrased.   The  responses  of  Dr.  Abram  are  verbatim. 

Justice:  Do  you  view  your  position  as  that  of  a  fund 
raiser  or  that  of  an  academician? 

Dr.  Abram:  Well,  I  don't  think  one  can  downplay  the 
necessity  of  the  physical  sustenance  of  the  University,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to  simply  be  a  comprehensive 
president.  That  is  to  say,  I  would  like  to  have  a  very  intimate 
relationship  with  the  faculty,  with  the  student  body,  with 
the  trustees,  and  I  would  like  to  add  something  with  the 
Brandeis  constituency,  which  is  a  very  rich  legacy  that  the 
University  has  all  over  this  country.  I  know  it's  going  to 
take  an  awful  lot  of  my  time,  but  I  have  the  tim.e  to  give, 
and  in  the  first  few  weeks  and  months  and  indeed,  years, 
I  think  I'll  be  spending  a  tremendous  number  of  hours  just 
simply  acquainting  my.self  with  the  background  of  knowledge 
and  personal  relationships  which  Dr.  Sachar  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  have  built  up  through  the  last  twenty  years. 

Justice:  What  is  your  reaction  to  suggestions  that  since 
the  country  has  grown  too  large  and  diverse  for  Congress  to 
manage,  the  university  must  assume  an  increasingly  large 
role  in  fostering  political  activism? 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Photo  by  Jim  Michelson 

Dr.  Morris  B.  Abram,  new  Uni- 
versity president,  at  the  press 
conference  last  Thursday. 


Dr.  Morris  B.  Abram  announced  last  Thursday,  February 
22,  that  he  will  accept  the  presidency  of  Brandeis.  He  will 
assume  the  position  next  September,  at  which  time  current 
President  Abram  L.  Sachar  will  become  chancellor  of  the 
University. 

Dr.  Abram,  a  lawyer,  is  now  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  a  post  to  which 
President  Johnson  appointed  him  in  April  of  1965.  He  began 
his  career  in  national  public  service  in  1961,  when  President 
Kennedy  appointed  him  as  the  first  general  counsel  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  He  has  been  Senior  Advisor  to  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  since  September,  1965,  and  President  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  since  1963.  From  1962  to  1965  he 
served  on  the  U.N.  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimina- 
tion and  Protection  of  Minorities. 

A  native  of  Fitzgerald,  a  small  town  in  Georgia,  Dr.  Abram 
attended  public  school  there  and  went  on  to  graduate  summa 
cum  laude  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  1938  from  the  University  of 
Georgia,  where  he  taught  as  a  graduate  student.  He  has  also 
served  as  an  adjunct  professor  of  economics  at  Georgia  State 
College  and  a  lecturer  on  constitutional  law  at  Emory  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  In  1940  he  received  his  Doctor  of  Jurispru- 
dence from  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  After  World 
War  II,  during  which  he  served  witli  the  Air  Force  Intelligence, 
he  resumed  his  education.  As  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  he  obtained  a 
B.A.  degree  in  1948  and  an  MA.  degree  in  1953  from  Oxford 
University. 

In  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  Abram  vigorously  fought  against 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


DEAR   OLD  MAGAZINE   DEPT. 

FOLIO,  the  Brandeis  University  lit- 
erary mogazine,  will  hold  an  open 
meeting  February  29th  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  Pearlman  Lounge.  The  new  editors 
ond  editorial  board  will  d,iscus$  with 
oil  those  interested  the  plans  and 
possibilities  tor  FOLIO  tor  the  coming 
semester.  Thi'  will  include  a  series 
guest  speakers,  an  examination  ot 
of  open  critical  sessions,  possible 
past  issues  of  FOLIO  (some  of  which 
will  be  distributed  at  the  meeting) 
ond  positions  open  for  those  inter- 
ested in  doing  publicity,  layout,  sales 
promotion  and/or  other  odmlnistrotive 
work.     There  may  be  refreshments. 

DEAR  OLD  MAVRICULATE   DEPT. 

There  will  be  a  fitting  for  seniors' 
caps  and  gowns  on  Friday,  March  1, 
in  Goldfarb  Lobby  from  2-6  p.m.  This 
is  the  last  fitting.  The  fee  is  $6.50. 
Cosh  or  check  is  acceptable. 

Any  problems  please  contact  Robert 
G.  Romosco  via  the  mailroom. 


DEAR   OLD   MAINE   DEPT. 
COOT   STEW 

To  make  coot  stew,  first  cotch  a 
coot.  Then  put  it  in  o  large  pot  with 
a  clean  brick  and  three  gallons  of 
water.  Parboil  it  for  three  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  three  days,  throw 
oway  the  coot  ond  eot  the  brick. 


Thursday  at  4  in  Feldberg  Lounge, 
Dr.  Leon  Jick  will  deliver  the  third 
in  a  scries  of  lectures  on  violence  and 
non-violence.  The  talk  will  deal  with 
modern  Jewish  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

DEAR   OLD  MALINGERER    DEPT. 

VISTA  recruiters  will  be  on  compus 
through  Wednesday  in  the  snack  bar 
and  dining  halls.  There  will  be 
VISTA  film  Tuesday  night  at  7  ond 
8  in  Golding  Auditorium. 
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Drs,Long,MeehanResign; 
Cause:  University  Finances 

Professors  Norton  Long  and  Eugene  Meehan  have  resigned 
from  the  Brandeis  Politics  Department,  due  to  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  University.  Both  men  have  reportedly  accepted 
positions  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  There  is  no  mdication 
that  any  other  members  of  the  department  plan  to  resign. 

Dr  Lrong's  decision  results  from  his  inability  to  obtain  pro- 
motions and  salary  increases  for  all  of  the  Politics  Dept  per- 
sonnel he  has  recruited.  During  his  three  years  as  department 
chariman.  Dr.  Long  has  obtained  almost  a  completely  new  set 
of  professors.  Most  of  them  had  come  to  Brandeis  with  a  promise 
of  rapid  promotion.  This  year,  however,  promotions  have  been 
limited  and  salary  increases  lowered  to  three  per  cent  from  the 
seven  per  cent  of  previous  years.         ,    ,    ,.  .    .  .i,     tt         „ 

Dr.  Long  Is  bitter  about  this.  He  believes  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  devoting  too  much  money  to  what  he  calls  "gimmicks  to 
imitate  Harvard"  and  not  enough  money  to  faculty  salaries. 

Professor  Meehan  last  year  reportedly  turned  down  an 
offer  of  a  promotion  and  a  $5,000  raise  from  Berkeley,  hoping 
. that  Brandeis  would  come  close 

Tcacc  in  '68' 

Canvassing 
Begins  in  Town 


By  RONNIE  LICHTMAN 

Approximately  seventy  Bran- 
deis students  began  door-to- 
door  canvassing  in  Waltham 
this  past  week  in  an  effort  to 
bring  to  the  community  an 
awareness  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  canvassers,  working 
under  the  auspices  of  Brandeis' 
newly-formed  "Peace  in  '68" 
began  their  campaign  in  what 
they  felt  would  be  one  of  the 
more  responsive  areas  of 
Waltham,  Ward  1,  described  as 
"more  middle-class  than  most 
of  Waltham  " 

The     canvassers     had     been 


to  meeting  the  offer.  With  the 
tightening  of  faculty  salaries 
this  year,  he  feels  that  he  had 
little  choice  but  to  leave.  Mee- 
han plans  to  spend  next  year 
in  Guatemala  under  a  grant 
from  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  then 
go  to  Illinois  the  following  Sep- 
tember. 

At  one  time,  there  were  ru- 
mors that  no  politics  profes- 
sors planned  to  return  next 
year.  However,  the  rest  of  the 
department  is  apparently  going 
to  stay.  Promotions  have  not 
been  frozen,  but  have  been 
limited. 

Clarence  Berger,  Dean  of 
University  Planning  and  De- 
velopment, the  man  in  charge 
of  the  University's  fund  rais- 
ing, said  that  the  Israeli  war 
has  hurt  Brandeis,  especially 
in  the  area  of  operating  ex- 
The   bigpfest   operating 


SBR  Decisions 
Cover  Counsel, 
Student  Rights 

The  Student  Board  of  Re- 
view has  extended  past  rulings 
protecting  student's  rights  in 
cases  involving  self-incrimina- 
tion and  freedom  of  speech.  In 
a  related  decision,  the  court 
denied  a  request  by  a  student 
defendant  to  be  represented  by 
non-Brandeis  counsel. 

In  handing  down  their  de- 
cision, SBR  expanded  its  1966 
ruling  which  advi.sed  that  all 
students  must  be  informed  of 
their  "right  to  be  silent"  be- 
fore interrogation  by  Deans  of 
the  University.  The  revision 
will  widen  this  guarantee  to 
include  disciplinary  investiga- 
tion by  the  University  resi- 
dence staff. 

"Students  must  be  aware 
that  they  need  not  supply  any 
information  beyond  their 
names   and  must   be    informed 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


Council  Passes  Plan 
On  East  Freshmen 


student  Council,  meeting 
last  Sunday  night,  agreed  by  a 
vote  of  nine  to  one  to  integrate^ 
48  freshmen  girls  into  EasC 
quadrangle  next  year. 

As  a  compromise  on  several 
proposals  presented,  this  plan 
will  involve  seven  women's 
suites  —  six  10-man  .suites  and 
one  16-man  suite.  Four  10-man 
suites  will  hold  six  freshmen 
and  four  upperclassmcn  each. 
Two  10-man  suites  will  hold 
eight  freshmen  and  two  up- 
percla.ssmen.  The  16-man  suite 
will  be  half  composed  of  fresh- 
men. The  three  floors  of  con- 
necting 10-man  suites  contain- 
ing freshmen  will  have  an 
openable  fire  door.  Upperclass- 
mcn will  live  in  all  singles  and 
a  very  careful  process  will  be 
used  to  select  the  freshmen  for 
each  suite. 

It  was  agreed,  at  a  meeting 


Crad  School  Dean  Sees 
Good,  Bad  In  New  Laws 


penses. 
.^..^     ^„..,«^.,^...     ..«^     "-^"  I  expense   is  unendowed   faculty 
prepared  for  a  ho.stile  reception,!  ij^(.Qj^p     The    difficulty    afTects 
but    mo.st    reported    that    they  Nj,,.  pontics  Department  acute- 


had  been  welcomed  into  more 
homes  than  had  been  expected. 
Most  were  able  to  cover  at  least 
three  or  four  homes  during  the 
two  hours  they  canvassed, 
spending  anywhere  from  a  few 
minutes  to  as  much  as  an  hour 
in  each.  The  most  common  re- 

(Continued  on  p>age  1> 


Dep; 
ly   because  so   many   members 
expect  promotion  this  year. 

Professor  Meehan  has  writ- 
ten two  books  during  his  three 
years  at  Brandeis.  Meehan  has 
published  three  books  in  the 
Dorsey  political  science  series, 
of  which  Dr.  Long  is  the  gen- 
eral editor. 


The  Brandeis  graduate  school 
will  be  hard  hit  by  the  new 
draft  deferment  laws,  accord- 
ing to  Lawrence  Finklestein, 
dean  of  the  graduate  school. 

In  a  Justice  interview,  Fin- 
klestein discussed  the  efl'ects  of 
the  deferment  changes  an- 
nounced over  a  week  ago  by 
President  Johnson.  Under  the 
new  law,  most  graduate  stu- 
dents will  no  longer  be  granted 
deferments,  though  those  who 
will  have  completed  their 
.second  year  of  graduate  school 
by  June.  1968  will  still  be 
exempt. 

Finklestein  declined  to  make 
any  judgments  on  the  morality 
of  "the  draft  as  a  whole,  .stating 
that  the  problem  .should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  al- 
ternatives  which   he   had   aot 


sufficiently  studied. 

He  feels  the  change  is  de- 
sirable in  that  it  eliminates 
some  of  the  inequitable  favor- 
itism that  is  built  into  the  draft 
system.  There  had  been  discus- 
sion of  a  plan  to  extend  gradu- 
ate deferments  from  those  in 
the  health  and  medical  fields  to 
.students  in  the  natural  sciences, 
mathematics  and  engineering, 
and  he  approved  of  the  fact  that 
the  plan  was  not  adopted. 

However,  becau.se  they  are 
older  than  most  people  eligible 
for  the  draft  and  thus  more 
likely  to  be  called  up,  and  be- 
cause they  are  being  hit  all  at 
once,  he  believes  that  the  grad- 
uate students  will  be  contribu- 
ting disproportionately  heavily 
to  the  draft. 

(Continued  on  page  6> 


attended  by  Director  of  Resi- 
dence Harris  Schwartz,  mem- 
bers of  the  residence  commit- 
tee and  several  students  who 
were  against  the  breaking  up 
of  the  suite  system,  that  fresh- 
men integration  would  not  be 
necessary  in  boys'  Ea.st.  since 
there  would  be  enough  upper- 
cla.ss  boys  to  integrate  other 
three  quads.  However,  since 
East  accommodates  more  girls 
than  boys,  there  would  not  be 
enough  upperrlass  girl.s  to 
spread  over  Hamilton  and 
North  to  integrate  the.se  quads. 
Placing  freshmen  in  Fust  was 
the  only  feasible  way  to  ac- 
complish this. 

Council  expressed  concern 
over  the  fact  that  plans  for  the 
expansion  of  Sherman  dining 
liall  have  not  yet  been  .set,  and 
expansion  possibly  may  not  be 
ready  for  the  new  semester. 
The  new  Council,  which  will 
begin  meeting  in  the  middle  of 
March,  will  take  up  this  prob- 
lem. They  will  al.so  di.scu.ss  the 
increa.sed  involvement  of  dorm 
presidents  in  issues  concerning 
dorm   conditions  and   facilities. 

After  di.scussing  room  draw- 
ing policy.  Council  agreed  that 
the  new  dorms  would  be  drawn 
for  first,  followed  by  Ea.st;  the 
apartments  in  the  Castle  and 
Ridgewood  cottages;  then  all 
forms  of  single  rooms;  blocks 
of  rooms  in  Hamilton  and 
North;  and  lastly,  remaining 
rooms  in  North  and  Hamiltoii. 
A  few  housing  changes  that 
will  be  made  next  year  include 
the  conversion  back  to  singles 
of  some  rooms  in  Ridgewood, 
and  rooms  in  the  Castle  that 
were  made  into  doubles  op 
triples  just  tliis  post  year.  Three 
man  suites  in  North  may  be 
treated  as  adjacent  singles. 

ALso  at  the  Student  Council 
meeting,  Bernard  Gelb  was 
elected  president  of  the  Stu- 
dent Service  Bureau  and  Justin 
Simon  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent. They  will  begin  to  servo 
wilh  the  new  Council. 
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An  Amafur  Anoiysis 
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Dovid  Cersfel 


Taking  its  cue  from  West- 
moreland and  his  staff  in  Viet- 
nam, the  American  Press  (or 
all  of  it  that  I've  read)  views 
General  Giap's  strategy  at  Khe 
Sanh  as  intended  to  accomplish 
one  of  two  alternative  goals. 
The  Press  considers  the  build- 
up of  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars there  to  be  either  an  at- 
tempt to  divert  American 
forces  to  the  North  so  that  the 


cities  were  Giap's  main  concern  their  best  divisions.  And  to 
he  would  have  done  better  to  what  end?  As  I  have  just  point- 
commit  his  divisions  and  their  ed  out,  the  psychological  con- 
artillery  to  the  attacks  on  Hue,  sequences  are  uncertain.  And 
etc  What  then,  accounts  for  possession  of  the  plateau  on 
the  presence  of  two  North  which  the  Marines  are  encamp- 
Vietnamcse  divisions  at  K  he  ed  is  of  no  value  whatsoever 
Sanh''  Is  Giap  setting  the  U.S.  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  Khe 
up  for  a  second  Dien  Bien  Phu,  Sanh  sits  astride  major  supply 
the  decisive  1954  defeat  of  the  routes  running  from  North  in- 
French   by    the   North   Vietna-  to  South  Vietnam  and  ostensi 


mese  in  which  some  American 


forces  to  me  J\orin  so  uiai  inc     ""-  _i_    rpnortedlv    find     dis- 


Sherman  Overflow 

We  note  with  some  apprehension  that  despite  the 
pleasant  news  that  the  Rosenthal  dormitory  complex  may 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  no  date  has  been  set 
for  the  completion  of  an  expansion  of  Sherman  Dining 
Hall  which,  we  are  told,  will  make  it  possible  to  accom- 
modate more  than  half  of  the  additional  168  students  who 
will  be  living  in  Hamilton  next  semester.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  both  the  Director  of  Business  Administration  and 
the  Director  of  Dining  Services,  it  is  not  even  known  pre- 
cisely how  the  additional  space  is  to  be  created.  And  as  if 
this  were  i^ot  an  ominous  enough  sign,  consider  the  fact 
that  nothing  has  been  said  about  where  the  other  50% 
of  the  additional  students  are  to  spend  mealtimes. 

The  congestion  at  Sherman  is  the  worst  of  any  dining 
hall  on  campus,  and  an  aggravation  of  the  present  over- 
crowding at  meals  because  of  haphazard  planning  proce- 
dures would  make  the  situation  there  intolerable;  certainly 
the  culinary  expertise  of  the  kitchen  sUff  provides  no 
saving  grace.  We  hope  that  the  University  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  time  remaining  to  formulate  an  expansion  plan 
that  will  make  the  best  of  an  impendingly  serious  situation. 

Policy  Statement 

Last  week  The  Justice  editorial  board  considered  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  publish  an  advertisement  for 
an  Air  Force  recruitment  program.  It  was  decided  at 
the  time  that  we  can  no  longer  accept  advertising  submit- 
ted by  any  of  the  armed  forces,  as  to  do  so  would  run 
counter  to  our  wish  that  we  refrain  from  collaboration 
with  all  those  agencies  directly  involved  in  the  pro«ecu- 
tion  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  addition,  the  editorial  board  vote<l  to  consider  ad- 
vertising submitted  by  civilian  organi'/ations  which  might 
be  closely  engaged  in  the  war  effort  on  an  individual  basis. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


attack  cities  to  the  South,  or  an 
effort  to  pull  off  a  second  Dien 
Bien  Phu  by  exhausting  and 
overrunning  the  6,000  Marines 
stationed  at   Khe  Sanh. 

It  is  my  notion — an  amateur 
notion  strung  together  from 
bits  and  pieces  of  information 
provided  by  Time,  Life,  etc. 
(and  one  liable  to  refutation  in 
fact  before  this  article  gets  to 
the  press)  —  that  Giap  has 
neither  of  these  ends  in  mind, 
or  at  least  not  as  "ends."  Per- 
haps it  is  our  West  Point-train- 
ed strategists'  habit  of  think- 
ing in  such  terms  that  has 
caused  them  to  mis-read  Giap's 
intentions. 


ation  at  Khe  Sanh?  No.  In 
terms  of  possible  consequences, 
a  comparison  between  the 
American  and  the  French 
situations  is  absurd.  The 
French  defeat  marked  the 
termination  of  their  material 
ability  to  fight.  Since  only  1.1% 
of  the  American  troops  in  Viet 
Nam  are  at  Khe  Sanh,  even 
the  loss  of  them  all  would 
hardly  paralyze  the  U.S.  offen- 
sive.     The      death      of      6,000 


bly,  the  Marines  are  there  to 
interdict  Communist  troops  and 
convoys  moving  along  these 
routes.  However,  the  Marines 
are  no  longer  sent  out  on 
patrols  for  fear  of  attack.  So 
Giap  has  denied  the  American 
forces  their  only  useful  mili- 
tary function  by  measures 
short  of  direct  assault. 

It  should  now  be  clear  that 
the  Vietnamese  have  nothing 
to  win  and  much  to  lose  by  at- 
tempting to  overrun  the  Marine 
garrison.  Yet  Westmoreland 
considers  that  to  be  the  immin- 
ent threat.  World  War  II  style 


Marines    could    sap    the    U.S.'s    —   

will  to  fight,  but  there  is  al.so  maps  in  American  journals  and 
considerable'speculation  that  it  newspapers  portray  huge  group- 
might  have  the  reverse  effect:  ings  of  Vietnamese  troops  poised 
that  is,  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  opposite  the  square  mile  of  the 
anpry  vengeance,  arouse  the  Khe  Sanh  encampment  as  if 
Certainly,  the  attack  on  Khe  fighting  spirit  in  the  American  they  were  ready  to  pounce  on 
Sanh  has  diverted  American  pc-ople,  as  it  were.  In  any  case,  it.  Military  pundits  express 
troops  to  the  North  giving  the  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Vietna-  much  surprise  over  the  situa- 
V.C.  an  opportunity  to  move  mese  could  over-run  the  Amer-  tion  as  the  Vietnamese  do  not 
against  the  cities.  But  such  ican  positions  as  they  did  those  normally  group  so  thickly  for 
diversion  is  hardly  profitable  of  the  French.  Johnson  has  ob-  fear  of  obliteration  by  the  U.S. 
(and  can  hardly  be  Giap's  main  tained  written  statements  from  Air  Force.  And  assuredly  any 
intent,  presuming  his  intelli-  his  generals  that  the  Khe  Sanh  concentrations  of  Communist 
gence  is  as  great  as  popularly  can  be  held  by  its  present  gar-  troops  would  have  been  elim- 
thought  to  be)  since  the  num-  rison.  While  those  statements  inated  by  the  bombs  and 
ber  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  are  obviously  made  for  propa-  napalm  (equivalent  of  1.3  mil- 
committed  to  the  area  consid-  ganda  purposes,  it  is  neverthe-  lion  tons  of  TNT  as  of  last 
erably  exceeds  thf  number  of  less  true  that  if  the  North  week)  dropped  by  U.S.  fighter 
Americans  brought  up  to  op-  Vietnamese  could  take  Khe  bombers  and  B-52's. 
pose  them.  If  troop  ratios  in  the  Sanh  at  all  it  would  only  be  at  Quite  clearly  the  huge 
recent  offensive  against  the  the  expense  of  terrible  losses  to  gatherings  of  North  Vietnamese 
■ must  be  figments  of  Westmore- 

Soviet  Jewry 


A  Crime  of  Silence 


By  DANIEL  J.  LASKER 

Two  great  causes  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  college  generation 
of  this  decade,  namely  civil 
rights  and  opposition  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  They  can  be 
seen  as  analogous  movements, 
both  reactions  to  an  overuse  of 
power  to  the  end  of  limiting  the 
freedom   of   a   helpless   people. 


there  is  none  for  the  Jews.  And 
for  the  Jews  as  a   nationality. 


land's  and  American  journal- 
ism's style  of  thought.  A  single 
map  among  the  many  of 
Khe  Sanh  that  have  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  indi- 
cates what  I  take  to  be  the  actu- 
al deployment  of  the  Viet- 
namese troops.  Rather  than  be- 
ing concentrated  in  one  or  two 


the  discrimination  is  the  same!  i  places    they    are    divided    into 


Three  million  Russian  Jews 
have  no  Yiddish  newspaper 
(though  it  is  the  mother  tongue 
of  at  least  one-half  million  of 
them),  while  a  small  Asiatic 
tribe,  the  Yakuts  (230,000), 
have  ten  newspapers  in  their 
language.    The  Jews  alone  are 


a         . 

The  Negro  called   out  for  jus-  ^     ^^  ^       ^ ^.,.^^ 

tice  against  discrimination;  the  Persecuted  and  oppressed 

war  impressed  many  as  a  heart-        ^"^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^"^    ^^ 


less  attempt  to  deprive  a  peo- 


Jews?     Of   course,   there 


be 
are 
pie  of  its  freedom.  PeopVe  many  who  would  like  to  forget 
thought  they  had  learned  the  that  they  are  (though  the  gov- 
lesson  of  Auschwitz  —  to  be  ernment  will  not  let  them),  but 
silent  is  the  greatest  sin.  But  'V^'^y  Z^^",  have  strong  ties  to 
there  is  one  area  where  the  ^^^'^  ^^V^y  ^  synagogues 
great  energy  of  our  generation  were  packed  on  Rosh  Hashana 
has  not   been  mobilized  to  in-    a"d  Yom  Kippur,  and  on  Sim- 


Proverbs  26:17 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Bible  said  it,  in  Proverbs 
26:17.  "He  that  pas.seth  by,  and 
mcddleth  with  strife  belonging 
not  to  him,  is  like  one  that 
taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears." 

And  during  the  Korean  war 
Hugh  llardyman  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  which  is  even 
more  horribly  true  today. 

Over  the  Land  of  Morning 
Peace 

Our  civilizing  bombers  fly 

And  in  the  twinkling  of  an 

From  communism  grant 

release. 
The   storied   cities,   old   as 

Rome, 
Vanish  in  flame  in  half  an 

hour; 
The  people,  freed  by  Chris- 
tian power. 
Die   in   the  ashes  of   their 

home. 
Americans,  whose  life  has 

been 
Devoted   to   a   baseball 

hurled 


Through  nineteen  summers, 
proudly  bring 

On  banished,  flashing,  fly- 
ing, wing 

From  far  across  a  watching 
world 

Tlie  gift  of  jellied  gasoline. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Florence  H.  Luscomb 


sure  that  silence  will  not  let 
evil  be  victorious.  The  Soviet 
Jew  calls  out  from  oppression; 
and  few,  if  any,  answer  him. 

The  Jew  in  Russia,  like  the 
Negro  in  America  or  the  Viet- 
namese, does  not  have  freedom. 


He  is  under  constant  suspicion^    saved 


chat  Torah.  forty  thousand 
young  Jews  dance  in  the  streets 
of  Moscow.  If  forty  thousand 
were  willing  to  be  brave  and 
come  out,  how  many  more  are 
there  who  wanted  to,  but  were 
afraid?   All  these  Jews  must  be 


Snackbor 

To  the  Editor: 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
The  Justice  gives  the  better 
part  of  a  page  to  the  doings 
of  the  snack  bar  and  a  scant 
half  column  to  the  "doings"  of 
Brandois'  newly  elected  stu- 
dent  officials. 

Don't  look  now,  gentlemen, 
but  your  sense  of  values  is 
showing  and  it's  awfully  close 
to  your  stomachs. 

Judy  Lowitz 
Elaine  White 


and  his  position  in  society  is 
tenuous.  (Only  this  past  sum- 
mer, many  Jews  were  given  the 
choice  between  losing  their 
jobs  or  signing  statements 
branding  Israel  the  aggressor 
in  the  Six-Day  War.)  His 
schools  are  closed,  books  are 
not  published  in  his  language, 
he  cannot  go  to  a  Yiddish  thea- 
ter, he  cannot  be  initiated  into 
his  religion  with  circumcision, 
or  leave  it  with  burial  in  a  Jew- 
ish cemetery.  Spies  fill  the  few 
remaining  synagogues,  and  only 
the  old  men  who  have  no  jobs 
to  lose  dare  to  attend.  Those 
who  are  religious  do  not  have 
prayerbooks,  prayershawls,  ko- 
sher meat,  matzos,  or  even  a 
Jewish  calendar.  For  those  who 
want  to  be  nationalists,  Zion- 
ism is  a  crime.  And  even  those 
whose  only  contact  with  Juda- 
ism is  through  Yiddish,  can  find 
no  cultural  outlets  in  that  lan- 
guage. .     . 

One  might  say  that  Russia  is 
against  all  religions,  so  why 
feel  that  it  is  only  the  Jews 
who  were  persecuted?  Yet  all 
other  religions  have  seminaries 
to  train  new  leaders;  the  Jews 
have  none.  All  other  religions 
have  the  ritual  necessities  made 
available   by   the   govcrnmenti 


If  we  stand  up  for  human 
dignity  and  the  right  for  free- 
dom, we  cannot  be  selective. 
Russian  Jewry  must  be  saved. 
We  must  raise  our  voices  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 


hundreds  of  small  groups  which 
saturate  the  huge  area  of 
jungle  around  Khe  Sanh. 
Consequently,  unless  they  can 
assemble  in  the  space  of  a  few 
night  hours  they  shall  not  be  in 
a  position  to  launch  the  25,000 
man  "human-wave"  attack  that 
Westmoreland  anticipates.  Nor, 
as  has  previously  been  indi- 
cated and  as  shall  be  clearer 
still  in  a  moment,  should  they 
wish  to.  Because  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  are  thinly 
spread  out  the  heaviest  a  i  r 
strikes  can  effect  only  a  small 
percentage  of  their  number 
even  while  they  are  able  to  cut 
off  escape  from  and  access  to 
the  Marine  encampment,  which 
undergoes  unremitting  bom- 
bardment from  the  artillery 
and  rockets  in  the  hills  above 
it. 

The  casualty  rate  is  horrible. 
Already  12%  (if  Pentagon  fig- 
ures are  to  be  trusted )  of  the 
garrison  has  fallen.  Life  re- 
ports that  every  aircraft  which 
lands  is  perforated  with  ma- 
chine gun  fire.  Many  explode 
on  the  runway. 

(Continued  on  papc  6) 


ELECTIONS 


A  total  of  27  students  have  announced  their  candidacy 
for  Student  Council  positions.  Final  elections  will  be  held 
next  Tuesday,  March  5.  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  the 
library  lobby. 

Running  for  Council  Secretary  are  Ann-Louise  Fore- 
man, '70,  Barton  Lev,  '70,  and  Richard  McFeeley,  '69. 
Candidates  for  the  four  representatives  from  the  junior 
class  are  Peter  Alter,  Marshall  Davis,  Mike  Halberstadt, 
Ken  Kaplan.  Don  Klaban,  Roger  Seltzer,  Ira  Shapiro, 
and  Larry  Uchill. 

Candidates  for  th«;  four  sophomore  positions  on  Coun 
cil  arc  Mark  Citron,  Ed  David,  Sandy  Epstein,  Arthur 
Levinc,  Gerald  Magnus,  Marion  McDonald,  and  John 
Weingart.  Freshman  candidates  for  their  classes'  four 
positions  arc.  Allen  Alter,  Mark  Blumenthal,  Arthur 
Caplan,  Dave  Epstein.  Martin  Janowitz,  Phillip  Meyer, 
Marshall  Newman,  Karl  Springer,  and  Paul  Starr. 

Speeches  will  be  held  on  Monday,  March  4  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  basement  of  Schwartz. 


Drugs,  War,  etc 

Abram  Intenriew 

(Continued  from  Front  Page)  1 

Br.  Abram:  Well,  I've  got  a  very  peculiar  philosophy! 
about  this,  maybe.  I  see  the  American  system  of  government 
as  being  two  parallel  systems.  One  is  the  formal  system  of 
power  which  you  read  about  in  the  constitutional  statutes 
and  so  forth.  They  define  the  role  of  the  political  organs  but 
there  is  another  system  oi  power  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  informal  system  and  embraces  all  kinds  of  groups,  as.so- 
ciations.  and  societies  from  garden  clubs  that  may  be  interested 

in  beautification,  to  PTA's  that  -  ^     ,        ,.   ♦u.f    tu^^ 

may  be  interested  in  education,  statement  declaring  that  they 
to  veterans  organizations  that  would  refuse  to  fight  in  Viet- 
mav  be  interested  in  military  nam.  What  are  your  feelings 
and  government  affairs.  This  about  this  kind  of  frustration? 
country  proliferates  these  Do  you  think  the  University 
voluntary  associations  and  I  should  allow  a  draft  violator 
would  suggest  to  you  that  to  a  to  return  to  his  studies  after 
certain  extent  they  prepare  the  serving   time,   just  as   it  would 


Ignore 


What's  Going  on  Here? 


David  Cylkowski 


Mode  1:  A  repertoire  of  Academic  Metaphors 

Brandeis  is  a  place  of  asylum.  It  is  a  monastery  where  a  portion  ?^^^';if.,fPJ^if"^L,!'^t!;i!? 
saved  for  whomever  will  eat  it;  is  a  universally  sanctioned  refuge  from  the  ^^^^^^^^^^  1"^^^.  s  U 
complex  and  by  a  small  stretch  of  the  imagination  a  version  of  a  ?p<^^^/^^^^"*f P\i  ,>^.lne  The 
also  an  asylum.  Its  dormitories  are  wards;  the  rooms  are  cells;  and  ;^«  f  ^"^^"^^f  ^ '^^T  olavl 
dominating  motif  of  interior  design,  the  cinder  block,  condi'cive  to  existential  nausea,  piaya 
its  part.  It  is  an  environment  as  artificial  as  that  of  a  zoo.         ,  ,    ,  ,  «.,„  „,r»riH  and  rv»ison- 

A  nice  bit  of  repressive  tolerance  locking  us  in  dorms  isolated  from  the  world  and  poison 
ing  us  with  gratification!  What  if  the  hospitals  and  monasteries  had  no  cells.  an<l/*U  "le  m^^^^^ 
spiritual  lunatics  lived  at  large,  or  what  if  all  of  us  were  to  shack  up  off  campu^^^ 


> 


spirits  and  spi 

Mode  2:  The  "Gap" 

Mean-time  the  dorms  are 
open,  and  strangely  enough,  we 
in  the  unreal  world  are  en- 
meshed in  a  decision  making 
process    with    regard    to    the 


Real  World 
Mode  3:  Fat  Eddy  and  the 

Fat  Eddy  is  twenty  six  years 
old,  he  is  married,  and  has  two 
children.  He  owns  and  operates 
a  grocery  store  on  Main  Street. 


Fat  Eddy  has  a  beard. 

Eddy's  aunt  says  to  Eddjr 
"Eddy,  why  do  you  go  and 
grow  a  beard?  What  arc  you, 
some  kind  of  hippie?"    ,    .  ^     _ 

Eddy  says.  "Jesus  Christ,  I 
run  a  respectable  business." 


urgent  questions  and  got  the 
public's  support  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him,  the  leader,  to 
step  out  and  lead.  So  I  very 
much  feel  that  there  is  this 
great  role  to  l>e  played  by  the 
voluntary   as90ciational  life    in 


the   fn.stitution's    legal    appara 
tu.s.  I  don't  think  he  should  be 
blotted  by  that. 

Justice:  How  do  you  respond 
to  our   question? 

Dr.    Abram:    Well.    I    think 
right  at  the  moment  for  those 


the  political  society  and,  in  fact,  who  feel  as  deeply  as  you  feel, 
I  don't  think  Congress  or  any  there  U  a  very  direct  channel 
legislature  works  well  unless  and  that  is  in  the  support  of 
this  other  structure  is  working  Senator  McCarthy  in  terms  of 
well  too.  changing  the  war  policy  and  I 

That  is  mv   general  philoso-   think    Senator    McCarthy    has 
phy  about  it.' Now  I  don't  know   been  very  useful  in  the  politi- 


^    ^-   .-  -  -      painter,  will  pau.„  v..^  idn't 

making  decisions  that  will  af-    whole  inside  of  your  store  on  a    S,?,^'^,^,"  Vh-^f 'he  wanted  to  go  to 
feet  the  course  of  their  lives?    Sunday  afternoon  for  $140  plus    people  that  he  waniea  lo  gj  w 


whether  you  intend  to  ask  me 
what  my  views  might  be  with 
respect  to  activism  on  campus. 
Maybe  that's  what  you'd  also 
like  to  talk  about,  but  I'll  say 
this  about  that:  So  long  as  it 
doesn't  interfere  with  the  in- 
tellectual pursuits  that  are 
channeled  in  certain  definite 
channels  by  virtue  of  your 
cour.se      selections      and      your 


cal  .scene.  He's  a  stunning  in- 
dividual personally.  I  have  ex- 
tremely high  regard  for  him 
and  I  think  he's  performing  a 
very  valuable  political  func- 
tion. He  is  trying  to  politicize 
the  dispute  and  debate  over 
this  war  and  to  produce  an 
alternative  available  to  a  great 
many  people  who  obviously 
feel  the  need  of  an  alternative 


the    offerings    of    both    major 
political  parties 

Ju.stice:  Do  you  think  Arthur 
Goldberg    will    be    coming    to 
{Coniinucd  on  Page  6) 


course  choice.  I  think  political   between  what  aPP^^^fs/^^^?!;^ 
activity  has  a  very  real  bearing 
in  terms  of  .stimulating  interest 
and  making  relevant  what  one 
is     studying     and     therefore     I 
welcome  it.  I  was  in  the  south 
and  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
a    good    Negro   college    (I   still 
am.  Morehouse),  at  a  time  the 
students     were     demonstrating 
again.st    the    injustices    of    At- 
lanta, Georgia,  and  my  feeling 
was  then  that  if  I  were  a  stu- 
dent I  would  of  course  be  par- 
ticipating    in     those     marches. 
However,   I  do   want  to   put 
this     to     you:     Some    students 
made     thi.s     their     academic 
career  and  I  think  that  was  a 
great  mistake  because  ihev  are 
the  losers,  in  the  sense  that  if  U 
totally    overwhelms    their    in- 
lerest  and  attentions  then    hey 

are  losing  those  four  critical 
Years  which  are  not  to  be  re- 
placed. I  think  the  Arislo  eliari 
Golden  Mean  applies  to  s  a . 
it  probably  does  to  most  Uung.v 
If*  a  very  simple  thing  and  it 
sound.s  simplified  a"^ /''^Pj^f: 
tic  but  it  is  a  very  deep  and 
fundamental  thing:  The  ability 
to  walk  the  line  of  moderation 
*and  to  find  the  Golden  Mean^ 
Justice:  Last  year  15'''*  ^f 
the  males  at  Brandeis  signed  a 

Whatsit  like 

towofk 
fora^ant? 

Depends  on  the  giant.  If  the 
giant  happens  to  be  Ford  Motor 
Company,  it  can  be  a  distinct 
advantage.  See  your  placement 
director  and  make  an  appoint' 
mcnt  to  sec  the  man  from  Ford 
when  he  is  here  on: 


I  don't  know.  Who  does  know?    paint. 

Obviously  no  one.  What  then?    

Think  of  the  peculiarity  of  a 
few  hundred  Brandeis  students, 
who,  like  the  peasant  who 
never  stirs  five  miles  from  his 
birth  place,  have  not  set  off 
campus  in  the  last  week,  or 
two. 

You  can  see  Waltham  from 
the  windows  of  the  singles  and 
triples   of   North   C,    from    the 
north  aisle  windows  of  B  and 
from  the  windows  of  some  of 
its  doubles,  from  various  spots 
around    the    humanities    quad- 
rangle,  and   from   the   base   of 
the  very  ugly  Colossus  of  Bos- 
ton Rock:  that  massive,  black, 
iron,  inverted  instant  coffee  jar 
placed  there,  no  doubt,  by  some 
beneficient    deity,    a    structure 
which,   like   the  new   graduate 
center,  often  looks  deceptively 
as  though  it  had  fallen  out  of 
the  sky  and  landed  where  it  is. 
Seen    from    these    and    certain 
other  points  of  vantage,    Wal- 
tham,   cold,    huddled    and    ig- 
norant,   is    sometimes    faintly 
inspiring. 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Staughton  Lynd 

Julian  Bond 

Bayard  Rustin 

Daniel  Berrigan,  S.  J. 

Abralnam  Josiiua  Heschel 

l\/iitciieii  Goodman 

Jack  Newfield 

A.  J.  Muste 

and  many  othert  »peak  out  In  this  book  -  tht  first  ma|or 
documented  report  on  th«  American  peac*  movement," 
based  on  conversations  with  more  than  40  key  pertont  la 
this  country  on  opposition  to  this  war,  nonvlolencf,  and 
resistance.  "This  collection  of  opinions,  Intellectutlty  Inv 
pressive,  articulate,  and,  many  times,  agonized,  should  b« 
seized  upon  In  colleges."-fUBLi$MCR«'  wmkly. 
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Id  hlie  a  bi«  job  plcas€. 


Some  Passionate  Views 
on  War  &  Nonviolence 

By  JAMES  FINN 

$2  45,  paperbound.  now  at  your  bookstore 

A  VINTAGE  BOOK 

Published  by 
ALFRED .  A  •  KNOPF  and  RANDOM  HOUSE 


Worried  about 
the  draft? 
Marry  your 
mother! 

That's  lust  one  of  the  many  ^^^'P^"'  '^"^gf^^^^^* 
Vou'll  find  in  the  new  book,  just  out.  1001  Ways  To 
Beat  The  Draft.  The  authors.  Tuli  Kupferberg  (of 
the  Fugs)  and  Robert  Bashlow.  have  spent  years 
researching  every  angle  of  the  problem.  Interview- 
ing thousands  of  subjects.  The.r  advice  is  infinitely 
more  imaginative  than  simple  draft  card  burning^ 
For  example,  you  might:  travel  to  llano.  •  •  •  jen 
the  psychiatrist  you  are  a  closet  queen  . .  .  Bite  tne 
psychiatrist  .  .  .  Join  the  Mau  Mau  .  .  .  Join  th'J 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.  .  .  .  Wear  a  ^^^ 
large  brassiere  around  your  waist 
,  .  ,  Ride  naked  through  the 
streets  on  a  white  horse. 
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Out  of  w^ork? 

Don't  fret-There  are  also  1001  ways  to  live  without 
workinR  They  are  all  revealed  In  Tuli  Kupferberg  s 
oSier  mastef  work.  1001  Way.  To  Live  Without 
WoRKiN«.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  them:  Carry  a  mes- 
tage  to  QarcIa  (collect) . . .  Review  books  . .  .  Steal 
book*  . . .  Write  books  ...  Eat  books 
. . .  Have  a  victory  garden . . .  Think 
Big  ...  Bo  a  gypsy  ...  Be  a 
hobo ...  Be  a  wine  taster . . . 
Ask  Dr.  Franzblau. 


"■.V')N^>< 


.4^^^ 


^^ij; 


'^i!£s->: 


''^^ssair 


Don't  waste  another  precious  minute  working  or  worrying^  These 
Svo  b^oks  will  give  new  direction  to  your  life,  new  "P  to  you 
Mirit  new  sparkle  to  your  smile,  as  they  solve  the  two  most 
Sp  rtant^pSblem.  in 'every  young  man's  life  (sex  is  too  per- 
sonal  to  be  discussed  here).  Both  appropriately  illustrated,  only 
75C  each  now  at  your  bookstore,  or  mail  this  coupon  with 
femittaSce  Jo  GROVE  PRESS.  Dept.  CPIOOI.  315  Hudson  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10013. 

Please  lend  me.  postage  prepaid ,?P^ii'f!><?f  l^,\ 

Wavs  To  Beat  The  Draft  and copy(.es)  of  1001  Ways 

To  Live  Without  Workiho  at  75C  per  copy.  I  enclose  check  or 
money  order.  (No  C.0.0.) 


Name, 


Address. 


City. 


State Zip- 

(New  York  residents  please  add  sales  tax) 
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Fdge  Four 


THE      JUSTICE 


Febniory  27,  1968 


Growing  Guppies  Absurd  or 

Alice^s  Arrested  Rant  or 

Shuman's  139th  Stream  or 
Doldrums  on  My  Mind 

Parable  Smith  Had 

Singing   Planaria 
Tho'  they  was  small 
They  wasn't  inferior 


»» 


Part  I 

Tn  the  draft  physical  with 
a  matric  marker  till  too  on  my 
leg,  the  doctor  says,  '*VVhat's 
that." 

"A  friend  did  it,"  I  reply. 

"Is  that  a  i>ermanent  tat- 
too?" 

**No,  man,  it's  magic  mark- 
er." 

**Is  that  the  new  in  thing 
to  do,"  he  sneered. 

**No,  man,  it's  groovy. 

"C'mere,"  he  says  pointing 
on  his  desk  to  my  physical 
sheet  where  I  had  checked 
off  "have,  or  have  had"  ho- 
mosexual tendencies.  "Is  this 
true  or  do  you  just  think 
about  it?" 

Reflecting  a  moment  on 
what  it  mean.i  to  think  about 
as  opposes!  to  having  tenden- 
cies, 1  reply,  "No,  man,  I  do 
it." 

Later  as  I  leave  the  kid 
who  was  fdling  out  my  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  form  for 
Rejectees,  he  calls  after  me, 
"Good  luck  in  therapy." 

On  a  Bummer 

1  go  to  Mt.  Auburn  Hospi- 
tal and  1  say  to  the  nurse, 
"Excuse  me,  I'm  having  a 
bad  experience  on  LSD,  may 
I  please  have  some  thora- 
zine?" 

"Do  you  have  a  prescrip- 
tion ?" 

Later  at  Mass.  General  a 
second  shrink  comes  in  and 
asks  me  "How  do  you  feel?" 

"Paranoid,  like  people  are 
coming  in  and  looking  at  me 
like  I'm  a  freak  on  exhibi- 
tion." 

"It's  all  in  your  head,"  he 
replies. 

i  Part  II 

'Bend    over,"    my    uncle 


u^ 


caid  as  he  started  screwing 
me  in  the  ass.  As  blood 
trickled  on  my  buttocks,  he 
said,  "Do  you  have  a  maiden- 
head in  your  asshole?" 

"No,  I  got  hemorrhoids 
from  sitting  'n'  shitting  on 
your  John  too  long,  Uncle 
Sam." 

"I'll  blow  you,  then,"  he 
said. 

As  he  was  about  to  come, 
visions  of  praying  mantis 
danced  in  my  head.  I  bit  off 
his  head.  Later  I  was  busted 
crawling  under  the  door  into 
a  pay  toilet  to  shit  him  out. 

We  are  being  skinned 
alive.  What  matter  if  a  man 
keeps  his  head,  opens  his 
mind,  expands  his  conscious- 
ness if  he  loses  his  skin.  I 
thought  I  was  safe  from  the 
brain  police  but  they  have 
attacked  through  my  pores. 
My  head  is  safe,  BUT:  my 
eyes  see  death,  my  ears  hear 
guns,  my  nose  smells  rot,  my 
fingers  feel  steel,  my  mouth 
tastes  ashes. 

Part  III 

Contrary  tc  two  articles  in 
last  week's  Justice  (if  I  un- 
derstood the  authors)  the 
gunslinger/John  Wesley 
Harding  is  neither  violent/ 
bad  or  an  anti-hero/sweet 
nihilistic.  The  gunslinger 
lived  through  his  dealings  in 
death.  Love  is  annihilation. 
Something  must  be  de- 
stroyed in  order  to  possess, 
to  know.  That's  where 
America  has  messed  up.  Ev- 
eryone is  afraid  of  killing  or 
dying  and  calling  it  that. 
Take  a  pill,  avoid  a  spill.  If 
only  we  were  gunslingers. 
Pot  smoking  helps  you  ask 
the  right  questions;  killing 
an<l  dying  in  some  way  helps 
you  answer  them. 
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V/hcn  Lance's  draft  board  received  word  from  his  college  that  his  grades  were  less  than 
outstanding,  they  took  the  liberty  of  suspending  his  2-S  deferment  and  filling  the  blank  space 
on  his  card  with  1-A.  For  reasons  he  would  not  disclose,  Lance  was  not  disturbed.  He  coolly 
wrote  to  his  local  draft  board  and  requested  his  induction  physical.  He  made  it  clear  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  enlisting  in  the  armed  forces.   But  he  as  much  as  asked  to  be  drafted. 

For  reasons  none  can  know,  Lance's  draft  board  did  not  respond  to  his  request  for  a  full  year 
and  a  half.  Finally  he  was  instructed  to  report  to  the  draft  induction  center  in  the  city  of  his 
residence  for  his  pre-induction  physical.  The  blessed  event  was  scheduled  a  few  days  before 
Christmas. 

Lance  arrived  at  the  induction  center  that  cold  and  fateful  morning  dressed  only  a  shirt 
a  pair  of  shorts  and  hip  boots.  He  was  ushered  into  a  room  in  which  a  gruff  gentleman  in  uni- 
form instructed  him  and  the  other  young  men  present  to  remove  their  clothing.  Lance  watched 
the  others  take  off  their  clothes  without  making  the  slightest  indication  that  he  was  going  to 
follow  suit.  The  gruff  gentleman  in  uniform  said,  "Hey,  you.  Take  off  your  clothes."  Lance 
responded:  "Oh,  you  don't  want  me  to  take  off  my  clothes.  You  see,  I  spilled  paint  in  my  boots." 
"Take  off  your  clothes.  You  object  to  the  other  guys  seeing  your  skin  or  something?"  "No,  sir. 
I  have  paint  in  my  boots."  "Take  off  your  clothes!"  the  soldier  said,  somewhat  more  gruffly. 
"Well,  if  you  insist,"  said  Lance.  The  other  inductees  looked  on  bemusedly  in  their  nakedness 
as  Lance  removed  his  right  boot.  A  gallon  of  green  paint  spilled  out  onto  the  floor.  A  young  in- 
ductee quietly  .said  in  a  hills  accent,  "Holy  Jesus  Christ.  He  really  did  have  paint  in  his  boots." 
The  soldier  in  charge  stood  by,  nonplussed.  So  Lance  removed  his  left  boot.  A  gallon  of  red 
paint  spilled  out. 

Later  Lance  explained  to  a  local  reporter  that  he  did  it  in  the  Christmas  spirit. 
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THE      JUSTICE 


f  oge  Five 


Muscatine  Report 


At  Brandeis? 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

Recent  deliberations  in  both 
the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee and  the  Student  Affairs 
Committee  have  revealed  the 
drastic  dearth  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  all  members  of 
the  University  community  con- 
cerning those  factors  affecting 
university  environment.  A  pro- 
posal that  a  "Muscatine  Com- 
mittee" be  organized  to  do  a 
complete  evaluation  of  the 
Brandeis  environm,ent  was  for- 
warded at  the  latest  Student 
Affairs  Comviittee  meeting.  The 
Committee  has  not  yet  taken 
action  on  the  matter. 

It  is  clear  that  among  the  is- 
uses  that  such  an  investigation 
must  deal  with  (aside  from 
those  of  which  the  following 
publicity  blurb  speaks)  are 
drugs  on  campus,  the  draft, 
and  mental  health.  If  such  a 
committee  is  to  be  organized,  a 
show  of  support  from  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty  must  be 
fonrthcoming. 

"In  this  world  of  high-pow- 
ered technology  and  of  sweep- 
ing social  and  economic  forces, 
the  promise  of  the  future  is  not 
stasis  but  accelerated  change. 
The  campus  should  have  built 
into  it  the  capacity  for  continu- 
ous adaptation;  it  should  have 
built  into  it  a  continuous  tradi- 
tion of  trial  and  experiment." 
Such  is  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  forty-two  recommendations 
presented  to  the  Academic 
Senate  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  in  EDU- 
CATION AT  BERKELEY:  Re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Education  ("The  Muscatine 
Report"),  now  published  in  its 
complete  form  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Press. 

Created  in  1965  to  examine 
the  educational  aims  of  the 
Berkeley  campus  and  to  dis- 
cover new  means  for  imple- 
menting those  aims,  the  nine- 
member  Select  Committee, 
headed  by  Charles  Muscatine, 
spent  almost  a  year  considering 
suggestions  offered  by  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators  for 
insuring  the  University's  re- 
sponsiveness to  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  while  protecting 
its  traditions  of  higher  learning 
and  scientific  inquiry. 

High  on  the  list  of  problems 
confronting  the  campus  was  a 
sense  of  alienation  affecting 
much  of  the  student  body. 
Since  the  size  and  largely  non- 
residential character  of  the 
campus  precluded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  close  community 
spirit  which  is  central  to  the 
operation  of  smaller  institu- 
tions, many  students  had 
turned  to  the  Free  Speech 
Movement  of  1964  for  a  sense 
of  identity  in  a  meaningful 
cause.  Although  the  most  plau- 
sible means  of  restoring  to 
these  students  a  feeling  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  campus  was  closer 
faculty-student  contact,  this  re- 
lationship was  least  evident 
where  it  was  most  needed  — 
among  the  lower  division  stu- 
dents, particularly  freshmen, 
who  were  less  able  to  cope 
with  feelings  of  isolation  and 
loneliness.  Because  of  heavy 
upper  division  and  graduate 
demands  on  faculty  time,  low- 
er division  students  were  often 
herded  into  enormous  lecture 
courses  and  thus  deprived  of 
the  individual  attention  needed 


to  orient  them  to  available  ed 
ucational  opportunities. 

Also  in  need  of  extensive  re- 
form was  the  curriculum. 
Stringent  degree  requirements 
based  on  outmoded  concepts  of 
the  "liberally  educated  man" 
proved  in  most  cases  to  be 
more  stifling  than  helpful  and 
to  alienate  students  even  fur- 
ther. Inadequate  provision  had 
been  made  for  individual  abili- 
ties and  preferences  in  deter- 
mining certain  basic  require- 
ments, or  for  the  huge  expan- 
sion of  knowledge  in  every 
field  of  study  which  was  mak- 
ing selectivity  and  specializa- 
tion increasingly  necessary. 

The  most  important  solution 
proposed  by  the  Committee 
concerned  the  establishment  of 
a  Board  of  Educational  Devel- 
opment which  would  authorize 
and  support  experimental  in- 
terdisciplinary courses  and  de- 
gree programs  which  were  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  any 
existing  college  or  department. 
It  would  achieve  the  Commit- 
tee's prime  objective  by  pro 
viding  for  sustained  self-study 
and  constant  experimentation 
in  the  University. 

The  report  reaffirms  the  cen- 
tral place  of  teaching  in  the 
University.  While  stressing  the 
necessity  for  creative  research 
to  stimulate  superior  perform- 
ance in  the  classroom,  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  written 
proofs  of  teaching  ability  as 
new  requirements  for  faculty 
promotion,  in  addition  to  evi- 
dence of  research  capabilities. 
Among  the  proofs  would  be 
student  evaluations  of  their 
courses  and  opinions  of  faculty 
colleagues  who  had  observed 
classes.  More  responsible  op- 
portunities for  practical  experi- 
ence in  student  teaching  was 
encouraged,  not  just  for  Teach- 
ing Assistants  but  for  all  grad- 
uate students. 


Don  Quixote  in  tho  Bahomos 


The  Night  of  Infinite  Resignation 


Henry  Sussmon 


Gather  'round  everybody, 
We're  gonna  do  tSie 
Brandeis  Bog. 
All  it  takes  is  a  head 
And  the  will  to  be  dead 
and  a   guide  through  the 

mental  fog. 
There's  so  rpuch  desperation 
all  across  the  nation, 
you  never  need  fear  the  end 
of  the  Brandeis  Bog. 
II 

Argument:  Three  adventur- 
ous lads  seek  relief  from  Win- 
ter's brutality.  They  journey 
across  America's  fecund  plains 
in  the  direction  of  Sun.  A  big- 
boned  gentleman  in  Ludowici, 
Ga.  threatens  them  with  death 
by  pistol  and  subsequent  scalp- 
ing. Escape  at  25  mph  in  order 
to  avoid  a  speeding  penalty 
and  a  nigtit  in  jail.  Tlic  hor- 
rific yet  inexorable  reception 
contrived  by  tan  and  greasy 
ladies  in  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Hasty  return  to  the  cold  land 
of  intellect.  A  hillside  in  Wal- 
tham,  Mass. 

in 

Being  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Brandeis  environment  has  a 
psychological  effect  whose 
profundity  we  cannot  fully 
sense  until  we  leave  the  place 
individually,  when  it  is  at  the 
peak  of  its  usually  titillating 
activity.  The  established  vaca- 
tions, even  the  long  one  during 
the  summer,  do  not  enable  our 
reflections  on  Brandeis  to  even 
approximate  objectivity,  be- 
cause we  depart  and  return  in 
great  migratory  waves.  At  "no 
time  does  our  individual  mood 
have  the  opportunity  to  extri- 
cate itself  from  the  collective 
mood.  We  depart  togefher,  at  a 
high  level  of  anxiety,  and  come 
back  together,  slightly  relaxed. 


Only  by  vacating  for  a  sus- 
tained period  (at  least  a  week) 
when  our  fellows  have  re- 
mained in  the  environment, 
can  we  perceive  the  horrifying 
correspondence  between  the 
collective  anxiety  and  our  in- 
dividual heads. 

IV 

Now  that  I  have  overintel- 
lectualized  a  bit,  I  present  a 
simple  narrative.  At  the  very 
beginning    of    the    semester,    I 


stomach  as  Vietnam  is  on  the 
front  page,  can  begin  to  dissi- 
pate. 

A  few  hours  more,  and  we 
enter  Florida.  A  free  orange 
juice  stand.  Palm  trees.  We 
do  not  even  need  the  sweaters, 
now.  The  road  is  fast,  flat,  and 
straight.  Paranoid  fears  of 
state  troopers  vanish.  The 
vegetation  on  either  side  of  the 
road  is  so  dense  that  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  tribes  of 
zebras   and   giraffes  came   into 


and     two     of    my     roommates    view,  slowly  wandering  across 


drove  south,  determined  to 
reach  the  Bahamas.  I  departed 
in  a  state  of  intense  internal 
agitation  resulting  from  a 
range  of  concerns  rather  com- 
mon to  Brandeis  students:  the 


the  plain.  I  resolve  to  settle 
in  the  south.  With  all  the 
traumas  the  psyche  is  capable 
of  manufacturing,  who  needs 
bad  weather? 

Miami     airport.     Here     are 


war,  and  my  role  in  opposing  those  madras,  checked,  and  pin 

it;  my  occupation  of  the  near  striped    fraternity    dudes    you 

future;   my   occupation   of   the  read    about    in    Esquire.    Here 

far  future;   guilts  of  the  pres-  are    elderly    tourists,    who    in 

ent;  guilts  of  the  past;  my  love  one    sneer    pose    the    ultimate 

life;  my  sex  life;  my  attempts  ontological    challenge    to    our 

to  merge  the  two;  how  to  clean  existence.    A    balf    hour    in    a 


the  crud  which  has  been  strati 
fying  on  my  kitchen  floor  for 
the  last  two  months.  A  thou- 
sand miles  south,  we  are  driv- 
ing at  80  along  the  stretches  be- 
tween    Quality     Court     Motel 


plane  (more  free  O.J.)  and  we 
are  in  Nassau.  It  is  the  Heart 
of  Darkness  again,  only  Mistah 
Kurtz  is  a  stiff  Black  police- 
man in  a  starched  white  coat. 
We  Honda   over  every  foot  of 


towns.  Rocky  Hill,  N.C.,  paved  road  on  the  island.  The 
Orangeburg,  S.C,  Klaxton,  Ga.  sun  is  so  intense  that  we  can- 
We  are  looking  for  "Welcome  not  remain  stationary  for  more 
to  KKK  Country,  States'  than  a  half  hour.  Nothing  to 
Rights,  Democracy,  and  Segre-  do  but  groove  on  the  sun,  the 
gation"  signs,  and  counting  in  foliage,  the  black  dirt,  and  the 
disbelief  the  myriad  of  pecan  water.  There  is  no  need  for  a 
stands  and  fireworks  stores,  self  to  build  parapets  against 
We  need  only  wear  sweaters,  the  attacks  of  loneliness  and 
The  trees  all  have  leaves,  and  inadequacy.  There  is  no  need 
everywhere  we  look  the  fields  for  anxiety  to  tell  us,  like  the 
are  green.  The  dirt  is  dark  trembling  of  a  tightrope,  that 
with  fertility.  It  has  taken  we  may  fall  at  any  moment. 
1000  miles  due  south,  and  24  An  ocean,  a  continent,  and  an 
hours  straight  driving,  before  entire  meteorological  system 
I  can  begin  to  relax,  before  removed  from  Brandeis.  It  has 
the  anxiety  which  has  become  taken  this  distance  to  gain  two 
as  constant  a  presence  in  my    days'  rest. 


EUiptically  A  Spec 


Theodore  of  the  Absurd 


k  of  difference  is  weightier  than  a  Sunday  afternoon  of  star  spangled  manners.  But  who  cares 
about  making  a  difference?  The  important  thing  about  the  time  you  spend  is  that  it  should  be 
greatly  disproportionate  to  the  money  you  spend.  Public  and  private  interests  are  continuously 
competing  with  each  other  and  among  themselves  for  your  time  —  and  some,  wisely,  have  shed 
the  arrogant  condition  that  you  have  to  pay  before  you  give  it  to  them. 

You  all  know  by  now  that  the  Coca-Cola  Company  wants  your  money.  So  when  you  arc 
asked  to  divide  your  attention  between  the  big  American  Car  you'd  like  to  pass  and  the  Kodak- 
chrome  chick  on  the  billboard  sipping  on  a  coke,  you  resent  the  blatant  attempt  at  getting  to 
your  purse  through  specious  pleasure.    (Maybe  you  don't  anymore?)   But  the  consummate  ideal 

not 


ask  for  nothing  more. 


advertisement  to  perpetuate 
himself  and  alters  the  ad  not 
in  content  but  in  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the   content   in  order 


of   the   money   interests  is 

in  the  intrusion  of  the  Name  of  g^^  consider  someone,  say  a 

the  Product  into  your  libidmal  painter,   who   has    got   his   eye 

transactions  but  into  your  most  not  only  on  your  wallet,  but  on 

ir^nnr^n*    fnrm    of    intercourse  history   too.   (i4/(er  all,  a   man   that  the  only  name  that  can  be 

innocent    form    of^  mtercourse  ^^^^^^^   ^^   ^/^.^^   because    he   abstracted  from  it,  and  the  one 

has  such   acute   peripheral   vi-  explicitly    imposed    on   you,    is 

sion    that    he    is    nearly    wall-  that  of  the  artist?  Or  wouldn't 

eyed.)  Now  this  painter  is  not  you,  as  with  the  names  of  soft 

a  whit  concerned  about  making  drinks,  resent  "Robert  Indiana" 

a  difference  (what  Owen  Bar-  and  its  sustained  banality? 


with  fellow  man:  language. 

As  much  as  we  might  not 
like  to  admit  it,  a  new  dimen- 
sion has  been  added  to  the  cur- 
rency of  words:  ACME  no  long-  yield  called  "a  change  of  con- 
er  means  zenith,  but  also  a  sciousness"  Ed.)  All  he  wants 
supermarket  chain;  ZENITH  to  make  are:  the  beautiful  peo- 
no  longer  means  paramount,  pie  in  Society  —  as  Norman 
but  also  an  electronics  com-  Mailer  put  it  —  and  an  eschat- 
pany;  PARAMOUNT  no  longer  ology  for  his  Name, 
means  apex,  but  also  a  motion  So  wouldn't  you  defend  this 
picture  company;  APEX  is  no  unspirited  man  who  choses  the 
longer  etc.  etc.  The  unsullied  paradigm  of  the  commercial 
white   oages  of  the   dictionary 


This  has  been  a  review  of  the 
San  Paulo  Biennal  opening  at 
Brandeis. 


Back  at  Brandeis,  I  am 
naked,  and  it  is  cold.  The  long 
drive  north,  the  change  from 
gold  to  gray,  has  not  presented 
a  stern  enough  admonition  to 
cover  up.  The  faces  in  the  li- 
brary peer  up  at  me  as  1  stomp 
by  in  my  engineer  boots.  Tliey 
ask,  "Can  you  help  me?" 
Everywhere  I  walk  the  faces 
are  rigid,  turned  inward  to- 
ward the  horrifying  internal 
space.  The  talk  is  grave. 

At  first,  I  cannot  think  about 
myself.  My  self  has  vanis'hed, 
like  the  clouds  around  the  Ba- 
hama sun  at  dawn.  The  mys- 
tical promises  of  Hesse,  Watts, 
Kapleau,  and  Yogananda  have 
been  fulfilled,  for  a  moment, 
and  I  cannot  reconcile  myself 
to  carrying  the  unique  burden 
of  my  past,  as  everyone  around 
me  strains  under  the  weight 
of  his  own  bag. 

My  mystical  selflessness  does 
not  last  long,  however.  One  by 
one,  hints  of  my  selfhood  are 
reflected  into  my  face  by  the 
mirror  images  of  myself  I  per- 
ceive everywhere  1  go.  Some- 
one I  know  has  just  had  a  bad 
trip.  Someone  else  is  sub- 
marged  in  the  pain  he  feels  at 
(Continued  to  page  6) 


pages 
have    found    their    nemesis    in 
the  mongrelized  lexicon  of  the 
Yellow  Pages. 

But  the  Coca-Cola  Company 
wants  nothing  more  than  your 
money.    If  they   get   that   they 


Gcrion  Productions  Presents  IN  CONCERT 


LOU  RAWLS 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

MARCH  15 — FRIDAY— 8:30  P.M. 


VOTED  BY  DOWNBEAT  IWACAZINE  AS  NO.  1  WALE  JAZZ  SINGER 
VOTKD  BY  PLAYBOY  1VIAGAZINE  AS  NO.  2  MALE  JAZZ  StN-GER 


TICKETS:  $6.00-5.50-5.00-4.50-4.00-3.50 

Tlckett  on  Hale  at  box  o««c*-Mail  orders  now  ^^.-^^^VoN  %I A88  AlsJ 
and  montr  or«ert  payable  to  SVMPIIONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS.  aibo 
•Bclot*    rtampcd    aelf-addressed    envelope. 


NEWTON  THEATRE 

West  Newton  Squore 

LIMITED  ENGAGEMENT 

Starts  Wednesday, 
February  28th 

7    DAYS   ONLY 
JAMES  JOYCE'S 

"ULYSSES" 

Showing:  Mot.  ot  2:00  P.M. 

Eves,  ot  8:00  P.M. 

Continuous  Sundoy 
Student  Group  Rote  Admissions 
Contoct   Monoger    LA    7-3540 


^kNsms  ^loorts 


1st  Boston  Concert 


Amcrico's  No.   1   Pop  Group 


Sunday,  March  17  —  4  p.  m.  &  7:30  p.  m. 

BACK  BAY  THEATRE 

209  Mossochusctts  Ave.,  Boston,  Moss. 

Tickets:    $3,   $4,    $5 

Avoilobic:  Bock  Boy  Thcotcr  Box  Office;  Hub;  Tyson;  ond  Out-of-Town 
Agency  (Cambridge).  Moil  orders  send  check  or  M.O.  poyobic  to  Bock  Boy 
Theoter.     Include   stamped,  self-oddresscd   envelope.     Phone   (617)   267-7152. 
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Interview 

(Continued  from  page  S> 

Brandets? 

Dr.  A¥ram:  All  I  can  say  ts 

that  I  hold  Arthur  Goldberg  in 
the  greatest  admiration.  I 
think  he  has  unique  qiualities 
of  mind,  ctiaracter  and  good 
sense  and  he's  a  very  warm 
individual,  and  I  would  hope 
that  while  I  am  the  President 
of  Brandeis  he  would  be  wel- 
come on  this  campus  m  any 
capacity  he  cares  to  come  in. 
I  can  not  say  any  more  and  I 
would  not  say  any  less. 

Justcic:  Do  you  think  govern- 
ment sijonsored  agencies  sliould 
be  allowed  to  recruit  on  cam- 
pus? 

Dr.  Abrani:  Yes.  I  think  so, 
and  I  think  people  should  be 
very  free  not  to  join  up  with 
government  contractors  if  they 
don't  want  to  join  up  with 
government  contractors.  The 
question  of  the  draft  is  a 
matter  of  law.  and  that  is 
another  matter.  I  don't  feel 
that  any  people  should  be  able 
to  impose  their  will  by  boycott 


»r^An     fhi»     freely     exercised  documentation  but  let  me  tell 
^"^  «**/«   rm  S«  much  /ou  thU:  I  think  there  rtjouW 
o*  Vdi^nter  to  want  te  stifle  be   a  oongiderable   antwunt   of 
^yb9d/^     diJseat.     including  indepeadence    in   a   univemly 
th^iotlhe  majority.  which   is  obeying   the   U«r  .s 

,«lioe:  would  you  care  to  gi'it,^"S^^„"fo^e!?S;(?e'"^^i 

^.^tfy  r.  crt*ro;e^r;'ovt;  rt-'tZt'^cTarfn^-- 
marijuana?  vasion  of  privacy.  I  believe  that 

•r.  Abram:  WeR  I  ve  had  J^^^.^  Brandeis  had  the  same 
this  discussion  With  my  own  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  brilliant 
children  very  frequently  my  ^^pini^ns  in  the  field  of  privacy. 
^mtXf'thf fw^cflblul  Philosophically  that's  the  way 
mariiuana  savs  that  it  is  no  I  think  and  how  I  would  trans- 
morrdelete^oLTan  alcoliol  late  that  into  an  actual  Con- 
or the  cigars  which  I  smoke.  Crete  case  I  think  would  have 
I  really  don't  know  whether  to  wait  upon  the  development 
they  are  right  or  they  are  ot  the  case, 
wrong  but  I  do  know  this:  that 
insofar  as  a  drug  is  prohibited 
by  law  there  seems  to  me  there 
is  very  little  that  a  university 
can  do  with  respect  to  sanc- 
tioning the  use  of  it. 

Justice:  What  about  allowing 

policemen  to  ma.squerade  as  a  few  months  ago,  the  U.S.  Air 
students  to  catch  drug  vio-  Force  has  proved  unable  to  dis- 
lators?  lodge    the    dug-in    Vietnamese 

Dr.Abram:  Well,  I  want  to  artillery.  Again  like  Con  Thien, 
give  you  my  general  feeling,  the  Marines  must  strike  across 
Don't  try  to  interpret  this  as  to  land  and  take  out  the  guns  and 
what  I  would  think  upon  rockets  on  their  own  if  they 
greater   reflection   and  greater   are  to  escape  their  entrapment. 


Khe  Sanh 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

As  was  the  case  at  Con  Thien 


But  here  the  similarity  ends. 
At  Con  Thien  such  a  strike  was 
unopposed  by  ground  forces 
and  proved  successful  (the 
Vietnamese  retreated  with 
their  weapons.)  At  Khe  Sanh 
it  would  be  suicidal,  for  the 
badly  outnumbered  Marines 
would  have  to  fight  under  con- 
ditions which  deny  them  their 
accustomed  advantage  in  fire 
power.  Khe  Sanh  is  surrounded 
by  land  deeply  cut  by  gullies 
and  ravines,  and  covered  with 
dense  jungle  "teak wood  trees 
up  to  200  feet  tall."  reports 
Time)  which  cannot  be  tra- 
versed by  armored  weapons 
nor  effectively  approached  by 
the  machine  gun  bearing  heli- 
copters which  customarily  sup- 
port U.  S.  forces. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the 
Marines  at  Khe  Sanh  —  unable 
to  attack  or  escape  —  are  con- 
demned to  slow  slaughter  by 
Vietnamese  units  which  remain 
relatively  immune  from  in- 
jury. For  what  reason?  Why, 
political  and  psychological 
ones,  answers  the  American 
command.  "Now  that  we're 
there,  we  have  to  stay,"  goes 
the  line  of  argument.  In  other 


W 


I 


Pssst. 

Wanna  buy  a  revealing  glimpse 
of  student  life  in  Europe  for  a  buck? 


Listen.  It's  called  Let's  Go— The  Student  Guide  to  Eur  ope  a 
written  by  Harvard  students.  And  it's  full  of  the  real  stuff. 

Like  how  to  pour  Spanish  cider  by  holding  the  jug  over  your 
shoulder  and  the  glass  behind  your  back.  And  the  most  successful 
(fully  researched)  ways  to  hitchhike  in  Germany.  Spain.  Everywhere. 
And  of  cou  rsc,  places  to  eat  and  sleep  that  only  a  student  could  love. 

Take  a  peek  for  yourself.  Send  one  litde  buck  with  coupon  below. 
Offer  good  while  stocks  last.  i """"JT.IiT 

^  --  •  I         TWA,  Dept.  208,  RO.  Box  25.  Gnind  Central  St.tion.N.Y  10017 

'  Here's  my  check  to  TWA  for  $! .00.  Quick.  Send  me  my 

I     LelTs  G<h-The  Student  Guide  /a  Europe  in  a  plaia  brown  wrapper. 
I 


Oh.  By  the  way.  If  you  do 
decide  to  get  a  student' s-eye- 
view  of  Europe,  you'll  fly  there 
on  a  U.S.  airline,  right?  So 
make  it  TWA.  The  airline  that 
knows  Europe  like  a  book. 

Need  further  info  on  travel 
in  U.S.  or  to  Europe?  Check 
your  travel  agent.  Or  your 
TWA  Campus  Rep : 
Bernie  Gelb  at  TW  3-9432. 


Name. 


I 

I      Address. 

I 

I      City 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


.State. 


.Zip  Code. 


My  travel  acent  Is. 


anda' 


TVV'/^ 


I 


•Service  mar*  ewned  enciusiveiy  by  Trans  \Morid  Airimes,  Inc. 


wtH-ds  —  the  political  and  psy- 
chol(»^cal  aspects  of  warfare, 
whose  practice  by  the  NLF  the 
American  military  claims  to 
have  so  ardently  studied  — > 
turns  out  in  the  instance  of 
Khe  Sanh  to  be  an  interest  in 
saving  face  (the  faces  of  the 
General  Staff  as  opposed  to  the 
lives  of  the  men.)  It  should  t>e 
pointed  out  that  face-saving  ia 
far  from  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
munists when  they  speak  of 
the  psychological  aspect  of 
warfare.  They  are  always  will- 
ing to  surrender  ground. 

Perhaps  those   who   are   not 
willing  to  withdraw  their  sup- 
port    of    the     American     war 
against  Vietnam  on  moral  and 
broadly  political  grounds  might 
do  so  in  response  to  arguments 
that  American   mentalities   are 
simply  not  attuned  to  the  con- 
duct   of    guerilla     conflict     or 
Asian   land   war.   Our   military 
establishment     is     trained     to 
think  in  terms  of  classical  war- 
fare, with  its  massive  concen- 
trations of  troops,  decisive  bat- 
tles, ground  won  and  lost,  and 
so  on.  It  cannot  cope  with  the 
Vietnamese    tactics   of   infiltra- 
tion, surprise  attack  and  stra- 
tegic withdrawal   (not  to  men- 
tion Washington    and    Saigon's 
ineptness   at    winning    over    or 
"pacifying"    tlie    rural    popula- 
tions). If  we  commit  ourselves 
to    Vietnam,    we    commit    our 
young    men    to    death    under 
the  guidance  of  men  inadequate 
to    the    military    task    imposed 
upon    them,    men    who    have 
managed    to    get    6,000    young 
Marines   helplessly    trapped   at 
Khe  Sanh. 

Brandeis  Bog 

(Continued  from  pag^e  5) 


being  rejected  by  the  woman 
he  loves.  Freshman  women 
sj>eak  of  leaving  Brandeis, 
when  a  steady  man  is  all  it 
would  take  to  keep  them 
happy. 

The  self-absorption  I  observe 
.strikes  sympatlietic  vibrations 
in  me.  I  retreat  into  my  own 
concerns,  and  feel  the  exterior 
shell  of  a  self  growing  up 
around  me  beyond  my  control, 
like  the  gourd  enclosing  and 
protecting  Jonah  after  he  lias 
been  spit  up  onto  the  ground. 
Once  again  anxiety  is  a  con- 
tinual presence  in  my  stomach 
and  head. 

VI 
Hesse,  Watts,  Suzuki,  Yoga- 
nanda,  Herrigel:  I  have 
listened  to  your  mystical  call, 
and  have  been  moved  pro- 
foundly by  it.  I  have  tried  to 
lift  the  filthy  rags  of  selfhood 
from  my  soul,  and  to  see 
eternal  achetypes  beneath 
them.  I  have  tried  and  failed. 

It  is  not  your  fault.  You 
gave  me  the  most  positive 
vision  I  have  ever  known.  It 
is  also  not  the  fault  of  Bran- 
deis, its  buildings,  or  its  people, 
who  pull  me  down  from  my 
flights.  It  is  not  Freud's  fault 
either,  even  though  I  some- 
times feel  his  reality  principle 
forced  between  my  l>owels  and 
twisted. 

All  I  know,  mystics,  is  that  ^ 
while  I  take  my  presence  in 
this  environment  the  lea.st  bit 
seriously,  your  vision  is  in- 
capable of  helping.  If  there  is 
an  answer,  it  may  only  be 
what  the  Zen  master,  when 
asked  if  dogs  have  Buddha 
nature,  replied:  "Mu!" 

Draft  Laws 

(Continued  from  pag:e  1) 


He  stated  further  that  the 
law  will  have  a  significant  and 
undesirable  effect  on  Brandeis. 
While  the  total  graduate  school 
population  is  normally  seven 
hundred,  he  expects  the  num- 
ber next  year  to  drop  to  550. 
Since  this  loss  will  come  en- 
tirely from  the  two  lower  clas- 
ses, he  said  the  consequences 
are  likely  to  be  crippling.  Also, 
the  University  will  feel  obli- 
gated to  readmit,  in  1970.  those 
who  wish  to  return  af*er  their 
education  has  been  interrupted 
by  military  service,  necessita- 
ting either  overcrowding  or  un- 
fair discrimination  against  ap- 
plicants for  the  incoming  class 
of  that  year. 

Finklestein  hoped  that  there 
would  be  another  change 
toward  a  more  equitable  draft 
system  by  1969,  preferably  in 
the  direction  of  a  national  lot^ 
tery. 
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Dr.  Abram 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
legal  inequities.  He  won  his 
most  prominent  case  in  19(J3, 
when  he  challenged  Georgia's 
county  unit  election  system  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  system  had  given  rural 
votes  disproportionate  weight 
in  Georgia's  elections,  and  the 
decision  to  overhaul  it  affected 
the  Court's  later  reapportion- 
ment decisions  involving  Con- 
gress and  state  legislatures 
across  the  nation. 

The  monograph  he  co-au- 
thored entitled  "How  to  Stop 
Violence  in  Your  Community" 
in  1961  provided  a  model  for 
laws  adopted  in  five  southern 
states  and  fifty  cities  to  curb 
Ku  Klux  Klan  activity. 

Abram  had  been  mentioned 
as  a  possible  senatorial  candi- 
date to  run  against  Republican 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  in  New 
York. 

At  a  press  conference  at  the 
faculty  center  on  campus 
Thursday,  Abram  assorted  that 
he  began  a  survey  of  the  po- 
litical landscape  in  New  York 
long  before  the  opportunity  at 
Brandeis  arose.  He  said  he  has 
long  dreamed  of  being  presi- 
dent of  a  major  university,  and 


Peace  in  '68 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
actions  ot  the  Waltham  resi- 
dents seemed  to  be,  "Yes  I 
think  the  war  is  awful,  but  . 
what  can  I  do  about  it,"  or 
"They  know  more  about  the 
war  than  I  do;  they  must  be 
right." 

Many  canvassers  felt  frustra- 
tion   as    they    tried    to    answer 
the   frequently-asked   question, 
"But  what  can  I  do  against  the 
war?"    Most    students    carried 
McCarthy    for    President    peti- 
tions   with    them    and    urged 
registered    Democrats    to    vote 
for  McCarthy  in  the  April  30th 
primary,  although  this  was  not 
the  group's  major  focus-  Some 
also  suggested  writing  to  sena- 
tors and  congressman,  referring 
to      Congressman      O'Neill      in 
Cambridge,    who    changed    his 
Vietnam   position   this   summer 
as  a  result  of  public  presi;ure. 
A      few      residents      expressed 
interest   in   the   Waltham   Viet- 
nam  Group,  a   small   group  of 
Waltham      citizens      (including 
Brandeis  faculty  and  students), 
presently      working     for     Mc- 
Carthy.    Information     on     the 
Boston  Draft  Resistance  Group 
and  the  Brandeis   Draft  Coun- 
seling   Service    was    given    to 
families    with    draft-age    sons. 
In    addition,    literature   written 
by  members  of  "Peace  in  '68" 
on  the  history  of  the  war  and 
©n  its  consequences  was  left  at 
most    homes.    Follow-ups    are 
planned     wherever    canvassers 
think      it     worthwhile;     those 
Democrats     who     indicated     a 
desire    to    vote    for    McCarthy 
will    be    reminded    before    the 
primary. 

Future  plans  of  "Peace  in 
"68"  include  continued  can- 
vassing, eventually  reaching 
working  class  neighborhoods, 
advertising  against  the  war  in 
Waltham  newspapers  and  on 
billboards. 


haa  often  thought  8pecific«lly  of 
Brandeis.  He  spoke  of  Brandeis 
as  a  unique  University  with  an 
outlook  that  is  "in  no  sense 
parochial  and  in  every  sense 
universal."  He  sees  in  the  Uni- 
versity great  potential  for 
effecting  social  change,  point- 
ing to  the  Lemberg  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Violence  and  the 
Florence  Heller  School  for  So- 
cial Welfare  as  "relevant  at- 
tempts to  grapple  with  the 
problems  facing  the  world." 

When  asked  his  position  on 
student  demonstrations  he  em- 
phatically stated  his  belief  in 
the  First  Amendment  and  the 
right  to  protest,  though  such 
activities  should  not  interfere 
with  another  man's  right  to 
conduct  his  affairs.  He  would 
like  to  see  student  unrest  di- 
rected to  political  action  rather 
than  remain  at  the  demonstra- 
tion level,  saying  that  great  af- 
fairs must  be  settled  at  the 
ballot  box.  He  added  that  stu- 
dent protest  in  his  generation 
was  largely  a  result  of  personal 
economic  problems,  while  to- 
day's youth  is  more  altruistic, 
concerned  with  a  better  society 
and  better  United  States. 

On  the  matter  of  draft  defer- 
ments, Abram  referred  to  the 
Marshall  report,  with  which  he 
agreed,  but  said  he  would  have 
to  make  a  more  thorough  in- 
vestigation before  making  any 
further  statement.  He  also  de- 
clined to  comment  on  his  posi- 
tion on  the  war  as  long  as  he 
maintains  a  post  in  the  United 
Nations. 

He    said    he   was   concerned 


with  drugs  insofar  as  their  use 
indicated  the  need  for  escape, 
and  "any  person  needing  an 
escape  is  one  for  whom  I  would 
feel  concern." 

Dr.  Sachar,  commenting  on 
Abram's  appointment,  said, 
"We  needed  a  man  who  is  sen- 
sitive, who  has  patience,  and 
who  has  administrative  ability, 
and  we  found  him  in  Morris 
Abram  ...  1  am  well  satisfied 
that  the  ship  is  in  a  safe  and 
comfortable  port." 

Abram  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Jane  Maguire  and  they 
have  five  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  6  to  23.  The  husband 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Teitelbaum,  is  a  1965 
graduate  of  Brandeis. 


SBR 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

of  their  right  to  silence  and 
that  anything  they  do  say  may 
be  held  against  them,"  said 
SBR  Chief  Justice  Marc  Hoff- 
man in  an  interview.  "We 
don't  want  to  hamper  resi- 
dence counselors,  but  when 
they  are  involved  with  discipli- 
nary investigations  they  must 
be  aware  of  judicial  procedure. 
When  they  take  on  the  police- 
man's role,  they  should  be  good 
policemen." 

The  second  ruling  called  for 
an  interpretation  of  a  portion 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Stu- 
dent Union  which  stated  that 
any  student  tried  by  SBR 
"shall  have  free  choice  of 
counsel."    In    its    decision,    the 


court  held  that  this  was  meant 
to  encompass  only  members  of 
the  Brandeis  community,  in- 
cluding undergraduates,  gradu- 
ate students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative and  other  staff. 
Lawyers  or  other  judicial 
representatives  obtained  from 
outside  the  University  will  not 
be  acceptable  for  presentation 
of  cases  beifore  the  Court.  How- 
ever, the  student  may  consult 
with  anyone  he  wishes.  The 
Chief  Justice  stated  that  the 
judicial  intent  was  to  maintain 
SBR's  status  as  a  student  court. 
Reprinted  below  is  a  tran- 
script of  SBR's  statement  of 
the  student's  rights  case: 

The  Student  Board  of  Review,  In 
a  recent  pre-trial  hearing,  ruled  on 
the  admissability  of  evJdenee  in  a 
disciplinary  case.  The  court  was 
asked  by  Counsel  for  the  defend- 
ents  to  extend  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpretatione  of  freedom  of  speech, 
right  to  counsel  and  protection 
from  gelf-incrimination  to  Brandeis 
judicial  procedure.  The  cases  of 
E»c«toMI«  and  Miranda  concern  es- 
sentially the  constitutionality  of 
statennents  obtained  before  the  ac- 
cused has  been  warned  of  his 
various  civil  liberties. 

Because    of    the    nature    of    the 
Brandeis  community,  the  court  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Brandeis  residence  staff  to  uphold  the 
exact  standards  set  up  by  the  Supreme 
Court     governing     the     actions     of 
police      ofticials.      Since      residence 
counselois  are  not  solely  poiicemen. 
they    cannot    be    expected    to    face 
the    same    restrictions    placed    en 
police  investig.itors.  In  the  case  at 
hand,    a    residence    counselor    took 
the   names  of  student*  involved  in 
a      suspected       violation      without 
warning    them    of    any    of    their 
rights.     Since     Brandeis     rules     re- 
quire stu«lent8  to  give  their  names 
to     any     University     official,     their 
right    to   remain   silent   is    not    ab- 
solute. The  court  has  held  that  any 


uAMlicited  inf«rm«tion  T«l«inleer«d 
under  tJiese  condlUons  «aa  be  held 
against  the  students.  In  formal 
investigaiions,  however,  the  court 
finds  that  students  must  be  warned 
of  their  rii^ts.  Specifically,  they 
r»ust  be  told  before  they  are  asked 
any  questions  tlwt  they  may  re- 
main silent  and  that  anything  they 
say  may  be  held  against  them  In 
subsequent  disciplinary  a  c  t  i  a  n . 
Students  may  have  counsel  present 
during  these  investigations.  But 
iruisH*uch  as  the  eenununity  is  not 
suited  te  provide  counsels,  the 
court  will  not  require  the  residence 
staff  to  advise  students  of  this 
right.  This  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary detriment  te  the  informal 
atnK>8phere  of  investigations  mn 
campus  Similarly,  these  procedures 
extend  to  any  questioning  done  by 
the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 


Fat  Eddy 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Israel  to  have  fun,  but  they  do 
not  entirely  believe  him  be- 
cause nobody  else  of  Eddy's 
age  (26)  has  gone  to  Israel  on 
purely  a  pleasure  trip  for  many 
years.  If  Fddy  ever  gets  away, 
an  elderly  man,  who  is  descend- 
ed from  the  ancient  "Finishens" 
(Phoenecians)  will  take  care  of 
Eddy's  store. 

What  is  Fat  E^ldy  to  do? 

Well,  Fat  Eddy  finally  got 
his  passport;  and  he  sold  his 
store.  The  Golden  Harvest 
bought  him  out.  Postcards  have 
been  received  from  London, 
Sweden,  Rome,  and  Israel.  Fat 
Eddy  is  having  fun. 

They  say  that  when  Fat 
Eddy  comes  back  he  will  work 
in  his  brother's  produce  store 
on  Moody  Street— Fat  Eddy's 
brother  the  painter,  also  runs 
a  produce  store.  


ji  % 


Depends  on  the  giant.  Actually,  some  giants  arc  Just  regular 
kinds  of  guys.  Except  bigger. 

And  that  can  be  an  advantage. 

How?  Well,  for  one  thing,  you  ve  got  more  going  for 
you.  Take  Ford  Motor  Company.  A  giant  in  an  exciting 
and  vital  business.  Thinking  giant  thoughts.  About  markets 
ing  Mustang.  Cougar.  A  city  car  for  the  future. 

Come  to  work  for  this  giant  and  you'll  begin  to  think 

like  one. 

Because  youVe  dealing  with  bigger  problems,  the 
consequences,  of  course,  will  be  greater.  Your  responsibilities 
heavier.  That  means  your  experience  must  be  better— more 
complete.  And  so,  you'll  get  the  kind  of  opportunities  ojoly  a 
giant  can  give.  ^,  r    .     t 

Giants  just  naturally  seem  to  attract  top  professional. 
Men  that  you'll  be  working  with,  and  for.  Marketing  and 
eales  pros  working  hard  to  accelerate  your  advancement. 

Because  there's  more  to  do,  you'll  learn  more.  In  more 


areas.  You  may  handle  as  many  as  three  different  assignments 
in  your  first  two  years.  ,      •     ,        i  .      . 

You'll  develop  a  talent  for  making  hard-nosed,  imagina* 
tivc  decisions.  And  you'll  know  how  these  decisions  affect 
the  guts  of  the  operation.  At  the  grass  roots.  Because  you'll 
have  been  there  "* 

If  you*d  like  to  be  a  giant  yourself,  and  youVc  got 
better  ideas  in  marketing  and  saks,  see  the  man  from  Ford 
when  he  visits  your  campus.  Or  send  your  resume  to  Ford 
Motor  Company,  College  Recruiting  Department. 

You  and  Ford  can  grow  bigger  together. 


TBI  AMItlCAN  ROAD,  DCAKBOHN,  MICHIGAN 
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What's  it  like 

tosell 
for  a  ^ant? 


B-Ball 
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jumping  Leo  Osgood  (22 
points),  Henry  Barnes  (16) 
and  6'3"  guard  Glenn  Field 
(16)  shot  over  and  through  the 
Brandeis  defense  in  the  second 
half  to  seal  the  Husl^ies'  seven- 
teenth victory. 

The  shooting  (21  points) 
and  defense  of  Tom  August 
kept  Brandeis  very  much  in 
the  game  during  the  first  pe- 
riod as  Barnes  was  held  to 
two  points  and  Northeastern 
had  to  scramble  to  a  two  point 
lead,  38-36. 

The  Huskies  pulled  away  in 
the  second  half  as  the  Judges 
could  not  snatch  a  rebound  or 
stop  the  incredible  shooting 
of  Northeastern.  Significantly, 
Brandeis  only  had  4  trips  to 
the  foul  line  in  20  minutes  al- 
though Haggerty  was  getting 
collapsed  upon  under  the 
boards  by  the  Huskies'  box 
and  one  defense.  The  Judges 
could  not  recover  and  the  Hus- 
kies sledded  home  free. 


Actually  Im  quite  big  on  it. 
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Judges  Felled  by  N.  U.,  Now  10 
Try  to  Clinch  .500  Here 


By  PAUL  SCHIFFER 

The  red-hot  Judges  practic- 
ally cinched  a  winning  season 
by  ripping  a  weak  Lowell  Tech 
squad,  100-73,  February  20, 
overpowering  W.P.I.,  81-72, 
two  nights  later  for  their  sec- 
ond road  victory  of  the  year, 
and  bowing  to  a  powerful 
Northeastern  team,  86-63  at 
the  Huskies'  gym,  February 
24  Brandeis  has  won  8  out  of 
its  last  10  and  stands  10-9  with 
games  against  B.U.  and  Coast 
Guard   remaining. 

Fifteen  points  and  fifteen 
rebounds  by  Tom  Haggerty  m 
the  first  half  shredded  an  m- 
ellectual  Lfjwell  Tech  defen- 
sive zone  as  the  Judges  led  22- 
12  at  10  minutes  and  53-31  at 
the  half.  The  visitors,  outre- 
bounded  73-34,  had  only  one 
shot  at  a  time  and  a  sharp 
Brandeis  man-toman  gavcj 
them  a  lot  of  grief  on  that  one. 
Overall,  the  Blue  and  White 
attempted  31   more  field  goals\ 

Brandeis  played  its  second 
string  for  the  whole  second 
half  and  Mark  Schulman  (1j 
points),  Kevin  Anderson  (8 
points),  Bruce  Smgal  10 
points)  and  Chuck  Dranetz  (10 
points)  proved  to  be  too  much 
for  the  visitors. 

The  aggressive  play^  of  Ai 
Roper  (24  points)  paced  Tech. 
and  Haggerty,  playing  half  a 
came  led  Brandeis  with  lo.  • 
^  In  the  wastes  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  the  Judges 
polished  the  beautiful  floor  of 

Karate  Action: 
Promos  Given; 
DemoThursday 

Brandeis  karate  students 
took  a  step  up  last  week  as 
promotion      ceremonies      were 


the  new  Worcester  gym  with 
the  tenth-ranked  small  college 
New  England  power.  W.P.I. 
Worcester's  2-1-2  defensive 
zone  tied  Brandeis  up  at  22-22 
but  the  Blue  and  White  opened 
up  a  44-34  halftime  lead  be- 
hind the  play  of  Bob  Nayer, 
Fred  Poneman  and  the  half- 
court  shot  of  Steve  Katzman 
at  the  buzzer. 

Some  sharp  shooting  by 
Tom  August  and  Katzman,  who 
has  been  hampered  by  a  swol- 
len heel,  and  no  shooting  at 
all  by  W.P.I,  put  the  home 
team  in  the  red  by  as  much  as 
19  points  in  the  second  period. 
A  nine  point  streak  lifted  Wor- 
cester to  78-68  but  Kevin  An- 
derson, playing  with  only  one 


sneaker,  Bruce  Singal,  and 
Steve  Katzman  broke  the  press 
and  The  Rebound  of  Joel  Lubin 
put  the  game  O.O.R.  (Out  of 
Reach). 

Haggerty  topped  the  winners 
with  18  points  and  Nayer  and 
Katzman  followed  with  16  and 
13  respectively.  W.P.I,  subbed 
five  at  a  time  and  occasionally 
left  both  squads  in  but  it  was 
the  theatrical  layups  of  Ed 
Cannon  (20  points)  that  led 
the  Worcesterites. 

The  Judges  put  a  three 
game  win  streak  on  the  line 
against  powerful  Northeastern 
Saturday  night  and  came  out 
on  the  short  end,  86-63.  High- 

(Continxied  on  Page  7) 


Kutz  Goes  Six  O.T.'s; 
Chodes  Have  It  Easy 


Matmen  Pin  Yeshiva; 
Ratner  Unbeaten  11-0 


By  CAROLE  HIRSCH 

As  a  going  away  present, 
the  Brandeis  wrestlers  handed 
Coach  Ted  Reese  an  almost 
perfect  meet — one  tie.  one  loss 
by  default,  and  seven  winning 
matches,  to  win  their  last  meet 
of  the  sea.son  29-7.  Amid  the 
yells  of  more  than  200  fan.s, 
including  many  of  the  team's 
parents,  the  matmen  had  them- 
selves a  field  day  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  very  unhappy 
Yeshiva  wrestlers. 

Because  Yeshiva  is  in  a  dif- 
feren  conference  from  Bran- 
deis the  115  and  191  weight 
classes  were  not  contested. 
Bruce  Ferg,  wrestling  exhibi- 
tion at  145,  got  the  meet  off  to 
a  good  start  by  winning  a 
referee's  decision  11-1.  Terry 
Young  at  123,  allowing  his  op- 
ponent no  more  than  a  1 -point 
escape,  won  by  a  referee  s  de- 
cision. 130  pound  Neal  Weiss 
after  riding  his  opponent 
throughout  the  second  period 
and  allowing  him  no  points, 
also  won  by  a  refs  decision. 

At  137,  Mike  Lerman  up 
against  Yeshiva's  strongest 
man  (Mike's  only  loss  last 
year),  wrestled  a  hard  and  fa.st 
match  to  a  2-2  draw.  Bill  Boro, 
dropping  down  a  weight  class 
to  145,  and  with  the  double 
amount    of    energy     promised 


last  week,  took  immediate  con 
trol  and  won  by  a  12-3  ref- 
eree's decision.  Acting  Captain 
Harry  Malech.  also  dropping 
down  a  weight  class  to  152, 
scored  a  first  period  fall  and 
received  the  coveted  "tape 
award"  the  Coach  gives  to  the 
outstanding     wrestler     of     the 

day.  . 

Art  Zinn  weighing  in  at 
160,  wrestled  a  cool,  smart 
match  to  win  by  a  refs  de- 
cision. 167  pound  Ron  Ratner 
finished  the  season  11-0  and 
brought  his  three-year  record 
to  28-1  by  scoring  his  fifth  fall 
of  the  year  in  the  second  pe- 
riod Glenn  Davis  at  177, 
grappling  with  a  bad  back, 
wrestled  to  a  2-2  draw  before 
being  taken  out  by  the  Coach 
in  the  second  period.  Heayy- 
wei^'ht  Gene  Phofsky,  using 
his  weight  to  good  advantage, 
finished  a  winning  season  with 
a  pin  in  the  second  period. 

The  meet  was  a  little  more 
than  satisfying  for  both  the 
Coach  and  the  team,  climaxing 
ing  an  8-3  season  with  a  vic- 
tory over  traditional  rivals. 
But  the  wrestling  season  isn't 
over  yet.  There's  still  the  AAU 
meet  in  Providence  next  week- 
end and  the  New  Englands  at 
Coast  Guard  in  New  London 
the  weekend  of  March  8th. 


Fencers  Fall  to  Yeshiva; 
Face  Harvard  Tomorrow 


The  most  exciting  intra- 
mural basketball  game  of  the 
year  was  played  la.st  Monday 
as  Kutz  Memorial  defeated  the 
Dribblers  56-54  in  six  over- 
times in  B-league  action. 

The  hard-fought  contest  was 
tied  with  about  five  seconds 
left  in  regulation  time,  when 
Ralph  Mitzenmacher  of  the 
Dribblers  who  finished  with 
27  points,  hit  a  fifteen  foot 
jump  shot  to  seemingly  clinch 
the  game  for  his  team.  Kutz 
Memorial  inbounded  quickly 
to  Jay  Fabricant  who  took  one 
dribble  and  pushed  up  a  two- 
hander  from  about  sixty  feet 
out  just  as  the  horn  sounded 
to  end  the  game.  Amazingly 
the  ball  banked  ofT  the  boards 
and  went  through  the  hoop  to 
knot  the  score  at  45  apiece. 
Through  six  agonizingly  long 
overtime  penods  the  game 
went.  Each  team  tried  to  play 
stall  ball,  figuring  that  as  long 
as  they  held  the  ball,  the  other 
team  couldn't  score.  Somehow, 
although  there  was  scoring  in 
each  overtime  period,  the  two 
teams  would  find  themselves 
tied  again  at  the  end  of  every 
three-minute  session.  Finally 
K.M.'s  Dave  Gottlieb,  who 
played  a  superb  game  and  fin- 
ished with  29  points,  threw  in 
a  shot  in  the  sixth  overtime 
which  proved  to  be  the  win- 
ning margin.  The  Dribblers' 
Bruce  Shpiner  was  fouled  at 
the  very  end  of  the  battle  and 
had  a  chance  to  tie  it  with  two 
foul  shots.  To  almost  every- 
one's relief,  he  didn't.  Fabri- 
cant ended  up  with  19  points 
and  Doug  Granville  was  sec- 
ond high  .scorer  for  the  Drib- 
blers with  11. 

Another  fine  B-league  game 
saw  the  Chosen  Few  upsetting 
the  second  place  Celtics  by  the 
score  of  42-40.   Gerry   Magnes 
with     13     points     and     Larry 
Uchill   with   12   paced   the  vic- 
tors, while  Gary  McGrath  and 
Ken  Mirsky  topped   the  losers 
with   18  and   11  points  respec- 
tively     The     Entire     Poli.sh 
Army,   led  by  John   Hibbard's 
17  points  and  Steve  Coyle's  10, 
defeated    the    Dribblers    (still 
weary    from    their   6   overtime 
affair  earlier   in   the  week)    in 
spite     of     15    points    each     by 
Granville    and    Mitzenmacher. 
The  first  place  H.U.P.  extend- 
ed  its   unbeaten  string   to   five 
by  clobbering  the  Ding  Dongs 
42-27     despite     the    fact    they 
were    without    their    two    top 
scorers.    Bob    Ha.sday    led    the 
victors     with     12     points     fol- 


lowed by  Jeff  Pick,  Mike 
Lederman,  and  Ed  Davis  with 
eight  each. 

An  important  A-league  game 
saw  the  Chodes  defeat  the 
S.I.,  53-41,  in  the  battle  for 
second  place.  Employing  a 
tight  zone  defense  and  working 
the  ball  around  well  to  beat 
the  S.I.'s  zone,  the  Chodes 
held  around  a  ten  point  lead 
throughout.  Chode  Howie 
Pearlman  was  the  game's  top 
scorer  with  19  points  and  was 
followed  by  teammates  Elliot 
Asarnow  with  10,  Steve  Rose 
(9),  and  David  Gerstel  (8). 
Top  scorers  for  the  S.I.  were 
John  Monopoli  with  19  and 
Rick  Tolin  with  9  points. 

In  the  C-league  battle  for 
fir.st  place.  Bo's  Boys  and  One 
defeated  the  Flying  Fruchtman 
40-37  behind  Howie  Levine's 
clutch  free  throw  shooting 
(converting  8  out  of  9).  Levine 
finished  with   14  points. 


hold  for  members  of  the  Karate 
Club. 

The  Club  is  in  its  second 
year  of  operation,  and  now 
boasts  of  14  active  members, 
under  the  fine  tutelage  of  black 
belts  Dick  and  John  Tomasini. 

Junior  Mark  Gehrie,  who 
has  been  with  the  club  since 
its  inception,  recently  won  a 
trop'hy  in  the  white  belt  divi- 
sion of  the  Hartford  Karate 
Tournament.  Gehrie  has  since 
been    promoted    to    green   belt 

rank.  ,     .  , 

For  interested  students  and 
faculty  members,  a  demonstra- 
tion will  be  held  this  Thurs- 
day, February  29.  at  7  p.m.  in 
Room  305  of  the  Linsey  Sports 
Center.  Students  will  demon- 
strate the  techniques  they  have 
learned,  and  the  Tomasinis  will 
provide  examples  of  more  ad- 
vanced forms  of  the  martial 
art. 


By  NEIL  UNGERLEIDER 

Fencing,  a  gentlemen's  sport 
in  New  England,  is  seen  a  bit 
differently  down  in  New  York. 
The  crowd  at  Yeshiva  was  hos- 
tile (antagonistic  is  a  better 
word),  the  Director  (fencing 
parlance  for  a  referee)  narrow- 
ly missed  being  sma.shed  by  an 
irate  Brandeis  coach,  and  de- 
spite fine  fencing.  Brandeis 
came  out  on  the  wrong  end  of 
a  bitter  15-12  match  with 
Yeshiva.  ,     ,         , 

Sabre  posted  the  days  only 
winning  record  at  5-4.  Steve 
Liebhaber  ended  up  at  2-1. 
Tom  Crow,  who  is  fencing  bet- 
ter in  every  match,  also  went 
2-1.  Alex  Halpern  went  1-2. 

Despite  a  3-0  performance 
by  David  Pitt,  foil,  ended  up 
at  4-5  Pitt  posted  Brandeis 
only    undefeated    performance 
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but  the  rest  of  the  Foil  had  a 
rather  mediocre  day.  Paul 
Gron  was  at  1-2  and  Lee 
Schlesinger  went  0-3. 

Epee  was  sparked  by  some 
good  fencing  from  Merrill 
Weingrod  (2-1).  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  rest  of  the  team  man- 
aged only  a  single  win.  Jason 
Sommer  lost  two  close  matc-hes 
and  ended  at  1-2.  David  Rosen- 
blum  was  at  0-2  and  Mark 
Lipsman  went  0-1. 

Yeshiva  was  a  very  good 
all-round  team.  Brandeis 
fenced  well,  coming  from  be- 
hind several  times  to  tie  up 
the  match.  However,  the  loss 
of  a  few  crucial  matches  re- 
sulted in  the  decision.  With  a 
6-4  record,  the  Fencers  meet 
Harvard  in  the  last  match  of 
the  season  tomorrow  at  7:30  at 
Linsey. 


JOIN 

the 

Coast  Guard 

Bus  Trip 

See  the  season  finale  in 
New  London,  Saturday,  via 
chartered  bus.  Price,  for  40 
people,  $3  round  trip. 
There  must  be  40  people 
sigrred  up  in  the  Athletic 
Office  by  Thursday  at  2 
p.m.  No  one  will  be  per- 
mitted on  the  bus  without 
a  bus  ticket. 

Go  JudgesI 
Go  Fans! 


Despite 

fiendish  torture 

dynamic  BiC  Duo 

writes  first  time, 

every  time! 

Bic's  rugged  pair  of 

stick  pens  wins  again 

in  unending  war 

against  ball-point 

skip,  clog  and  smear. 

Despite  horrible 

punishment  by  mad 

scientists,  dig  still 

writes  first  time,  every 

time.  And  no  wonder. 

bic's  "Dyamitc"  Ball 

is  the  hardest  metal 

made,  encased  in  a 

solid  brass  nose  cone. 

Will  not  skip,  clog 

or  smear  no  matter 

what  devilish  abuse 

is  devised  for  them 

by  sadistic  students. 

Get  the  dynamic 

Die  Duo  at  your 

campus  store  now. 

WATERMAN-BIC  PEN  CORP 
MILFORO.  CONN. 


rn 


(A 


BiC 
Medium 
Poml  m 


w 


eiC  Fine  Point  2SC 


EXPERT     TYPIST,     IBM     TYPE- 

WRITER,  FAST,  ACCURATE. 

Editing  if  necessory. 

Telephone  Mrs.  Slocombe 

ot  862-1676  eveningt. 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


on 


DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seamstress   on    Promises   for 
ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  ThriiUcst  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS  ^  ^ 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbonk  Ploio    | 


SPECIAL  MONDAY   5-12   P.M. 


PIECE  O'PIZZA 

Regular  Cheese  Pizza  only  99' 

FREE  DELIVERY 

foil  orders  of  Four  or  over 

897  MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Phone  893-9047 


I 


•EAR  OLD  SNOWS  DCPT. 

W6IH-TV  wHI  prvMNf  two  skowt 
on  Hm  Now  Hompdiiro  primory  nonf 
AAondoy  ond  Tu«s4oy  niglif  ot  10 
O.M.  Ditcutsiont  on  tfco  MOuibU  o«it- 
como  ond  octuol  outcomo  will  bo 
hold  in  tho  livo  progroms  o  iginoting 
from  Boston  ond  othor  cities. 

DEAR  OLD  SIDE-DISH   DEPT. 

Fron*o's  Pototo  Kugel:  Grind  In 
o  blonder:  4  lorge  pototoes,  1  medium 
onion;  Vx  cup  mofzo  meal,  2  eggs,  1 
tbsp  oil,  salt  ond  pepper.  Pour  into 
loot  pon  ond  bokr  at  400  degrees  for 
obout  1  hour  until  top  is  golden 
brown.  Serve  with  moot  or  chicken 
moin  dishes.  Serve  hot  with  opple- 
souco. 

DEAR  OLD  SLOSBERG  DEPT. 

Chamber  Music  Concert 
Morch  6,  8:30,  Slosberg  Recitol  Holl 
Beethoven — "Ghost  Trio,  Op.  70, 

No.  1 
MoKort — G  minor  piono  quortet 
Brohm»— C  minor  piono  quoret  Op.  60 


DCAR  OLD  SLOSBERG  DEPT. 

Thoro  wHI  bo  o  chombor  muslo 
concert  in  Slosberg  ot  tclO  p.m.  o« 
Wodnosdoy.  Works  by  Boothovon,  Mo- 
lort,  ond  Brohms  will   bo  porformod. 

DEAR  OLD  SSB  DEPT. 

Tho  Croom  will  oppoor  in  concorf 
in  tho  gym  on  Soturdoy,  Morch  23. 
Tickets  will  soon  be  on  sole  ot  tho 
Student  Service  Bureou  for  S4«S0# 
$3. SO,  ond  $2.50. 

DEAR  OLD  SHEKELS  DEPT. 

All  corrospondonco  hoving  to  do 
with  Student  Council  monies  should 
bo  directed  to  Howord  Goldstein,  '69. 


DEAR  OLD  SPEAKERS  DEPT. 

This  week's  speokers  include  Algof 
Hiss  ot  Olin-Song  on  Thursdoy  ot  7 
p.m.  ond  Tom  Wicker  om  Wodnosdoy 
in  Olin-Song  ot  7  p.m. 
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Paper  Charges  Group 
Counseling  Resistance 


The    Boston    Record-Ameri-*^ 

can  of  February  28,  reported 
that  Brandeis  students,  with 
thj  support  of  faculty  members 
have  been  boarding  buses  car- 
rying inductees  to  the  Army 
Base  and  counseUng  them  to 
resist  the  draft.  The  students 
and  faculty  involved  have  de- 
nied the  story.  The  Record- 
American  stated  that  its  in- 
formation came  from  Colonel 
Paul  Feeney,  Assistant  director 
of  Massachusetts  Selective 
Service  and  another  unidenti- 
fied source.  Feeney  reportedly 
said  "unauthorized  persons 
v/ill  be  kept  oil  (the  buses)  in 
the  future." 

The  article  then  went  on  to 
describe  the  activities  of  the 
Brandeis  draft  counseling  of- 
fice. It  mentioned  efforts  to  re- 
cruit faculty  as  draft  counsel- 
ors, and  identified  various 
staffers,  including  Jeffrey  Spei- 
ser,  Jonathan  Annis,  and  Jon 
Brant,  Speiser  was  quoted  at 
length,    and    was    reported    as 

don't  do  anything 
help     tlie     unin- 

information  that's 

."  Portions  of  the 
induction     circular 

placed    in    student 


peared  in  the  Waltham  News 
Tribune. 

Speiser  told  the  Justice  he  be- 
lieves the  Record  American 
article  was  an  attempt  to  har- 
ass those  involved  in  draft 
counseling.  He  said  that  during 
the  hour  and  a  half  in  which 
he  and  Jon  Annis  spoke  to  the 
paper's  reporters,  nothing  was 
mentioned  about  busing,  and 
they  did  not  even  have  a 
chance  to  deny  allegations. 
When  Dr.  Grossman  called  the 
Record  American  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  story  the 
paper  refused  to  reveal  any  in- 
formation. Soeiser  emphasized 
that  draft  counseling  is  en- 
gaged in  no  illegal  activities. 


fiietkian  States  No  Cooperation 
Convinces  Her  to  Resign  Position 

By  LAWRENCE  WEISSMAN 

Mrs.  Laverne  Dudik,  dietician  for  Brandeis'  three  student  dining  halls,  resigned  from  her 
position,  Feb.  29.  Although  she  would  not  give  any  definite  reasons  for  leaving,  she  emphasized 
a  general  lack  of  cooperation  between  her  office,  that  of  Norman  Grimm,  Director  of  the  Dimng 
Services  and  the  Administration.    Mr.  Grimm  denied  all  the  charges. 

During  an  interview,  Mrs.  Dudik  stated  that  "I  don't  believe  that  I  am  doing  the  job  for 
which  I  was  hired."  When  pres.sed  to  explain  her  point,  she  explained  that  she  had  been  hired 
last  summer  to  supervise  the  menus,  recipes,  and  the  entire  process  of  food  preparation,  service, 
and  delivery  for  all  three  dining  halls.  After  several  months  of  making  suggestions  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  food  served  at  Brandeis,  Mrs.  Dudik  realized  that  her  comments  were 
not   being    implemented.    "The-K 


University  just  didn't  desire 
any  change.  They  found  them- 
selves in  a  comfortable  rut  and 
didn't  want  to  get  out." 

Commenting  on  rumors  that 
she  had  charged  Mr.  Grimm 
with    knowing    about   thievery 


saying,  "We 
illegal.  We 
formed.  It's 
available 
sample 
which    was 


jnailbuxes  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  were  reprinted,  as  were 
remarks  by  English  Professor 
Alien  Gro.ssman,  who  partici- 
pates in  the  counseling  service. 

Dr.  Grossman  told  The  Jus- 
tice  that  the  Record-American 

reporters  liad  "made  up  out  of 
their  heads"  certain  parts  of 
the  story,  notably  the  boarding 
of  the  chartered  buses  and  an 
assertion  that  a  document  had 
been  passed  among  faculty  de- 
signed to  band  them  together 
to  coun.sel  students  to  resist 
the  draft.  Thoy  had  been  in- 
formed of  sessions  to  train 
uralt  counselors,  but  nothing 
about  resistance  or  any  illegal 
activity  was  mentioned,  he  said. 

A  letter  had  been  sent  to  Col. 
Feeney  and  to  the  Record 
American,  Dr.  Grossman  said, 
but  it  had  not  been  printed, 
and.  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  cor- 
rect the  fallacious  assertions. 
Inmiediately  after  the  Record 
American  article,  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Brandeis  draft 
counseling     service     also     ap- 


College  Presidents  Protest 
Deaths  of  Carolina  Student! 


Dining   Hall    Poll 

The  Student  Council  Din- 
ing; lialls  Committee  will 
conduct  a  poll  of  student 
views  on  dining  facilities  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday 
nights,  March  6  and  7,  from 
5:00  to  6:30  in  each  dining 
hall. 

Students  on  meal  contract 
may  take  part  in  the  poll. 
According  to  Neil  KaufTman, 
head  of  the  Dining  Commit- 
tee, "This  will  be  a  serious 
poll  to  clarify  the  wishes  of 
students.  We  hope  students 
will  take  it  seriously."  Re- 
sults will  be  presented  to 
Norniian  Grimm,  head  of 
Brandeis  dining  hall  facili- 
ties, who  will  use  the  stu- 
dent preferences  indicated 
by  the  poll  as  a  guideline  for 
food  service  in  the  future. 

The  Dining  Hall  Commit- 
tee sugge.sts  that  students 
having  complaints  about 
service  in  any  dining  hall 
should  see  the  manager  of 
the  dining  hall. 


By  WALTER  GRANT         * 
College  Press  Service 

ATLANTA  (CPS)— The  pres- 
idents of  five  black  colleges 
here  have  sent  a  joint  letter  this 
week  to  President  Johnson  and 
law  enforcement  officials  ap- 
pealing for  protection  of  col- 
lege campu.ses  from  invasion 
by  the  "American  version  of 
storm  troopers." 

The  letter  was  sent  in  reac- 
tion to  the  fatal  shootings  of 
three  black  students  at  South 
Carolina  State  College  in  Or- 
angeburg, S.C.  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.,  earlier  sent  a 
similar  letter  to  U.  S.  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  a.sking 
for  immediate  federal  action  on 
the  Orangeburg  slayings,  which 
he  called  "the  largest  armed  as- 
sault undertaken  under  color  of 
law  in  recent  Southern  his- 
tory." 

At  the  same  time,  students 
in  Atlanta  have  reacted  to  the 
Orangeburg  incident  by  form- 
ing a  Black  Student  Alliance 
which  will  be  composed  of  stu- 
dents from  all  five  colleges. 

Walter  Dancy,  a  student 
leader,  said  the  Alliance  was 
formed  because  of  the  "anger 
and  frustration  of  the  power- 
lessness  of  black  people.  The 
most  direct  example  is  that  of 
the  killing  of  students  at  black 
college  campu.ses  like  Texas 
Southern  University  and  South 
Carolina  State." 

The  letter  from  the  college 
presidents  was  addressed  to 
President  John.son,  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark,  state 
governors,  and  state  and  local 
police  officials.  It  said,  "The 
invasions  of  college  campu.ses 
by  various  police  powers  in  the 
United  States  is  a  trend  which 
can  no  longer  be  continued 
without  public  protest  by  re- 
sponsible educators  and  other 
persons  interested  in  preserv- 
ing the  freedom  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  our  coun- 
try." 

The  letter  said  America 
seems  "to  have  adopted  a  'get 
tough'  national  policy  based  on 
the  use  of  armored  and  arrned 
police  and  guardsmen  in  kill- 
ing American  citizens  at  the 
slightest  provocation."  The 
frustrations  of  our  society,  the 
presidents  said,  "have  led  many 
officials  to  believe  that  a  resort 
to  naked  police  power  and  bru- 


tality is  the  proper  avenue  for 
handling  major  social  prob- 
lems. That  was  the  avenue 
taken  by  Nazi  Germany  and 
other  police  power  states.  This 
has  not  been  the  way  of  modern 
America." 

Dr.  Vivian  W.  Henderson, 
president  of  Clark  College  and 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  letter, 
said  in  an  interview  Thursday 
that  he  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  way  police 
have  reacted  to  riots  on  Negro 
campu-ses.  "I  haven't  known  of 
anybody  going  onto  a  white  col- 
lege campus,  as  much  Hell  as 
they  raise,  and  start  shooting  at 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


in  the  kitchens  as  well  as  shady 
dealings  involving  the  purchas- 
ing of  food,  Mrs.  Dudik  denied 
having  said  anything  about  the 
purchase  of  food.  She  explained 
that  both  the  budget  allocation 
for  food  expenditures  and  the 
actual  buying  of  food  were 
handled  by  Mr.  Grimm's  office. 
However,  the  dietician  did 
speak  about  petty  thievery  be- 
hind the  counters  at  the  dining 
halls,  stating  the  help  preferred 
not  to  notice  that  small  quanti- 
ties of  food  were  sneaked  out 
from  time  to  time.  She  said 
that  the  help  was  annoyed  with 


the  University,  which  refused 
to  realize  that  decent  labor 
could  be  obtained  only  by  pay- 
ment of  decent  wages. 

Mr.  Grunm  declared  that 
charges  of  irregularities  in  his 
department  were  completely 
false,  and  that  any  complaints 
of  poor  food  and  unappetizing 
menus  should  have  been  han- 
dled by  Mrs.  Dudik.  Comment- 
ing about  the  accusation  that 
the  dining  hall  staff  was  un- 
derpaid and  therefore  did  not 
work    efficiently.     Mr.    Grimm 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


Grad  Fellowships  Cut 


W, 


Students  Aid  JMcCarthy 
By  Canvassing  in  Dover 

Over  two  dozen  Brandeis  students  went  to  New  Hampshire 
last  weekend  to  aid  in  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy's  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  The  group  canvassed  registered  Democrats  and 
Independents  in  Dover  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday,  March  2 
and  3.  Plans  now  call  for  additional  visits  to  the  state  this 
weekend  and  on  election  day,  March  12. 

A  group  of  25  left  Saturday,  while  five  more  went  up  on 
Sunday.  A  few  from  the  Saturday  group  stayed  overnight  in 
private  homes  and   in  a  church.   The  Brandeis  delegation   was 

organized    by    Martin    Pernick„j, 

'68,    President    of    the    Student 


Council,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Brookline  McCarthy  head- 
quarters. Peace  in  '68  also 
helped  in  recruiting  workers. 
Other  local  schools  also  sent 
canvassers  to  New  Hamp.shire. 

The  students,  after  an  ori- 
entation by  McCi^arthy  workers, 
went  out  individually,  armed 
with  campaign  material  urging 
voters  to  back  Senator  McCar- 
thy in  the  March  12  primary. 
Pernick  reported  that  the  can- 
va.ssers  met  very  few  pro- 
Johnson  people.  He  added  that 
more  people  were  needed  for 
the  canvassing  scheduled  for 
this  coming  weekend  and  elec- 
tion day. 

Transportation,  organized  by 
Pernick,  was  by  private  cars. 
Harvard  provided  buses,  but 
they  went  to  areas  other  than 
those  assigned  to  Brandeis. 

McCarthy  headquarters  was 
very  strict  about  their  image 
as  conveyed  by  the  canvassers. 


By  KEN  KAPLAN 

According  to  Lawrence  Finkelstein,  dean  of  tho  graduate 
school  there  will  be  a  cut  in  funds  available  next  year  for 
graduate  fellowships  at  Brandeis.  Several  sources  of  funds 
which  can  not  be  replaced  arc  lowering  their  contributions  to 
tlic  University. 

Finkelstein  told  the  Justice  that  the  mo.s^t  serious  cuts  are  m 
grants  from  the  federal  government.  In  the  past,  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  has  come  to  seventeen  of  the  twenty  graduate 
departments  at  Brandeis  through  Title  4  of  the  National  Defense 

"^*  ^.Education  Act  which  provided 

stipends  for  graduate  students. 
New  grants  under  this  program 
have  now  been  cut  by  45%. 
Current  recipients  of  N.D.E.A. 
stipends  will  not  lo.se  them,  but 
the  incoming  graduate  class 
will  receive  fewer  fellowships 
than  its  predecessors.  Tluis, 
the  effect  on  Brandeis  will  not 
be  serious  next  year,  "but  we 
will  suffer  the  following  year 
and  in  subsequent  years  from 
the  newly  announced  cut,"  said 
Dean  Finkelstein. 

NASA  fellowships,  which 
have  been  decreasing  in  num- 
ber over  the  last  few  years, 
will  be  eliminated  entirely  next 
year.  National  Science  B^ounda- 
tion  traineeships,  on  tho  other 
hand,  will  be  maintained  at 
current  levels. 

When  questioned  about  the 
reasons  for  tl.e.se  decreases, 
Finkelstein  stated  that  tho  Viet- 
nam War  is  a  major  factor, 
since  it  is  requiring  an  increas- 
ed share  of  the  national  budget. 

(Continued  on   page   7) 


They  insisted  that  boys  wear 
jackets,  ties  and  neatly  combed 
hair,  and  that  they  be  without 
beards. 

Following  Saturday's  work, 
many  of  the  Brandeis  students 
went  to  hear  Senator  McCarthy 
in  Na.shua. 


Model   U.  N. 

The  International  Club,  which  is  spon.sored  by  the 
Wien  Office  is  organizing  a  model  United  Nations  con- 
vention to  take  place  sometime  during  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  purposes  of  this  convention  arc  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  learn  the  positions  of  the  various  countries  repre- 
sented on  regional  and  international  problems,  as  well  as 
to  learn  the  workings  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Students  will  be  representing  the  positions  of  various 
member  nations,  presenting  bills  on  any  topic  of  their 
choice.  The  bills,  if  they  pa.ss  the  different  committees, 
will  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Sign  up  sheets  for  countries  will  be  posted  around 
campus. 
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There  was  a  time  at  The 
Justice  when  it  was  easy  for 
those  in  charge  of  the  features 
section  to  make  Rood  their 
pledges  to  gather  stimulating 
reportage  about  the  intellectual 
life  on  this  campus.  Reviews  of 
musical,  graphic  and  theatrical 
events  appeared  regularly, 
along  with  analyses  dealing 
with  political,  sociolocical  or 
aesthetic  items  of  major  in- 
terest. In  addition,  one  would 
not  uncomnwnly  find  examples 
of  undergraduate  poetry  and 
fiction  in  regular  eight  page 
issues,  and  even  broader  samp- 
lings in  occasional  literary  sup- 
plemens.  Of  course,  charges 
that  The  Justice  was  dominated 
by  a  coterie  of  cerebral  snobs 
whose    ditherings    were    more 


frequently  unintelligible  than 
irrelevant  did  not  stop  even 
then;  and  probably  never  will. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  for 
those  readers  with  more  than 
a  passing  interest  in  ideas, 
there  were  enough  people  on 
campus  who  could  combine 
diversified  interests  with  a 
w'llingness  to  write,  and  keep 
the  fourth  and  fifth  pages  filled 
with  material  which  had  a  con- 
tent generally  relevant  to 
everyone  and  a  style  that  had 
to  do  more  than  merely  ap- 
proach the  Justice's  ordinarily 
high  literary  standards. 

But  this  year,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  consistently  solid, 
balanced  features  department 
has  become  a  frustratingly 
difficult  job,  not  only  because 


.  Dovid  Pitt 

so  few  capable  writers  have 
been  willing  to  contribute 
material,  but  because  the  hand, 
ful  which  has  been  writing 
regularly  for  The  Justice  has 
tended  to  turn  out  articles 
whose  sentiments,  despite  often 
comic  exteriors,  are  gloomy, 
and  whose  method  of  expression 
has  modulated  over  the  last 
semester  into  a  kind  of  baroque 
nihilism.  The  now  rather  in- 
famous article  we  published  on 
page  four  of  the  last  issue  — 
although  its  inclusion  was  the 
result  of  a  serious  oversight, 
the  details  of  which  are  here 
unimportant  —  was  the  cul- 
mination of  this  unhappy  and 
pointless  tendency  towards 
which  the  features  section  has 

{Continued  on  Page  5) 


In  Student  Council 


The  Grimm  Outlook 

The  resignation  last  week  of  the  resident  dietician  repre- 
sents more  than  the  frustration  of  one  person  in  trying  to  im- 
prove the  environment  and  services  that  students  pay  for.  The 
problems  which  Mrs.  Dudik  noticed  in  the  food  service  at 
Brandeis  have  long  been  glaringly  evident.  It  took  her  just 
one  semester  to  experience  the  futility  of  attempting  to  im- 
prove a  system  whose  proponents  have  not  felt  obligated  to  take 
the  initiative,  to  react  to  complaints,  and  to  push  for  needed 
reforms.  Now  that  the  dietician  has  departed,  is  there  anyone 
remaining  in  the  dining  halls  who  is  willing  to  see  what  is 
lacking,  and  make  meaningful  recommendations  to  improve  the 
service?  It  is  high  time  that  those  at  the  top  at  least  admit  the 
faults  in  the  system  which  caused  her  departure. 

The  serious  shortcomings  of  the  dining  facilities  need  not 
be  reiterated  in  detail  here.  They  are  not  new.  The  discomfort 
in  Sherman,  for  example,  is  apparent,  and  this  year,  flies  have 
added  their  presence;  student  dissatisfaction  with  a  compulsory 
15  or  21  meal  contract  is  strong;  and  the  food  itself  is  below 
dc-sirable  standards,  both  in  variety  and  in  preparation. 

The  hiring  of  Mrs.  Dudik  last  September  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  student  Dining  Halls  Committee  suggested  that  the 
University  was  genuinely  interested  in  improving  conditions. 
Unfortunately,  communication  between  the  dietician  and  Din- 
ing Services  Director  Grimm  appears  to  have  been  non-existent 
despite  Mrs.  Dudik's  eflorts  to  convey  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments. 

We  think  it  necessary  that  Mr.  Grimm  reevaluate  the  whole 
present  dining  hall  system  before  another  dietician  embarrasses 
him  again,  and  more  importantly,  before  conditions  become 
truly  unbearable.  If  unfair  food  bidding  and  petty  thievery  in 
the  kitchens  do  exist,  then  the  management  ought  to  bring  such 
irregularities  to  a  halt.  And  if  wages  are  so  low  that  good  chefs 
and  other  labor  cannot  be  attracted,  then  reevaluation  of  the 
budget  may  be  necessary.  No  matter  what  person  or  persons 
the  Dining  Services  Director  would  like  to  blame  for  the  prob- 
lem'^  in  the  system,  the  ultimate  responsibility  is  his  own.  A 
new  <lietician  should  be  hired  immediately,  one  whose  presence 
will  be  taken  seriously. 


'It^s  Only  46  Freshmen' 


Fy  JUSTIN  SIMON 

Once  in  a  never  often  while, 
some  event  of  cosmic  insignifi- 
cance 0CC1TS  which  is  capable 
of  renewing  the  hope  in,  or  re- 
moving part  of  the  skepticism 
about,   the   mostly-meaningless 
rituals  of  the  sandbox  politics 
of   the  student   government   at 
Brandeis.     In    e^arly    February 
the  Residence  office,   and  not- 
ably Mr.  Schwartz  and  his  as- 
sistant Beverly   Kaye,    decided 
to   commit   an    act   of   {wlitical 
heresy:   they  decideii  to   allow 
students  to  have  a  decisive  role 
in    formulating    residence    pol- 
icy. The  issue  was  that  of  the 
potential  segregation  of  fresh- 
men   next    year,    due    to    the 
opening   of   three   new   dormi- 
tories,   and    involved    insuring 
an  adequate  distribution  of  up- 
per classmen  in  Hamilton  and 
North  quadrangles  to  facilitate 
the  transition   into  the  univer- 
sity by  incoming  freshmen.  The 
residence   office   decided   to  let 
the   Student   Council   residence 
committee  handle  the  problem 
of  the  civil  rights  of  freshmen 
and  the  property  values  of  Uni- 
versity residence  halls  in  East 
and  Rosenthal.  Then  too,  Uiere 
was  the  jxiradox  of  upper-class 
concern  for  the  aspirations  of 


Soviet    Jewry 

To  the  Editor: 

Last    week     Daniel     Lasker 


think    Russia    is    unmoved    by 


'M 


wrote  an  article  for  The  Justice 
concerning  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews.  As  much  as  was  said, 
there  are  still  many  more  trag- 
ic facets  of  the  life  of  a  Jew  in 
Russia. 

One    might    think    that    the 
Russian  discriminatioii  of  Jews 
was  only  the  Communist  doc- 
trine of  atheism  put  into  prac- 
tice. Yet  Poland,  with  1%    the 
number  of  Jews  as  Russia,  has 
a  Yiddish  theater,  daily  news- 
paper,   publishing    house,    and 
schools     and     colleges.    Russia 
has  none  of  these  Yiddish  in- 
stitutions;   yet    both    countries 
share  the  Communist  ideology. 
In   fact,   the   Polish   publishing 
house  published  nwre   Yiddish 
books   in   one   year  than   did 
Russia    in    the   last    ten   years. 
Like   Rumania,   Poland    has    a 
central  religious  body  for  Jews, 
an  assemblage  yet  to  be  seen 
by  the  Jews  of  Russia.  In  1956 
Russia     had     450     synagogues. 
Now    it    has    60    to    70    syna- 
gogues. Can  we  be  sure  there 
will  be  any  left  in  1978? 

Soviet  Jews  cannot  assimi- 
late, lead  a  full  Jewish  life,  or 
emigrate.  Because  of  threats, 
they  must  also  be  silent  about 
their  situation.  We  have  no 
such  ratiomle  to  justify  our 
silence.     Although     we    may 


world  protest,  she  has  proven 
the    contrary.    Protest    has 
opened   two   synagogues.    Pro- 
test has  established  a  Yiddish 
magazine     and     expanded     its 
publication  from  a  bi-monthly 
to    a    monthly    basis.    Protest 
from   Western    Communists   as 
well  as  the  world  caused   the 
Soviet  withdrawal  of  the  anti- 
Semitic    book    "Judaism   with- 
out   Embellishment."    Yet    we 
can  not  say  that  Russia  is  gen- 
uinely acquiescing  to  world  de- 
mand. Most  of  the  25,000  copies 
of   the    Yiddish    magazine    are 
exported    out    of    Russia.    Al- 
though   the   anti-Semitic    book 
was     withdrawn,     its     author, 
T.  Kichko,  soon  after  received 
an     award.     What     has     been 
proved  is  that  Russia  is  sensi- 
tive to  public  opinion  and  tries 
to   extinguish   the    protests 
through  superficial  acts. 

Russian  Jews  are  in  much 
the  same  position  as  were  the 
Jews  of  Nazi  Europe  in  that 
they  cannot  live  Jewish  lives. 
Dare  we  take  the  same  apa- 
thetic position  of  the  world 
during  the  Nazi  era?  There  are 
ways  to  fight  Soviet  anti-Se- 
mitism. Here  at  Brandeis  we 
have  a  group  working  for  So- 
viet Jewry.  By  informing  the 
people?  of  the  United  States 
about  the  conditions  under 
which  Russian  Jews  must  live, 
we  can  make  our  government 


aware  of  our  concern  and  more 
apt  to  press  for  a  solution  at 
the  negotiating  table. 

David  Herz  '71 


Shuman 


To  the  Editor: 

"Shuman's  139th  Stream" 
was  a  sickening  piece  of  trash. 
How  it  found  its  way  into  a 
newspaper  which  alleges  to 
have  serious  literary  aspira- 
tions it-  beyond  me.  Although 
I  disagree  with  The  Justice  on 
the  printing  of  this  particular 
article,  I  remain  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  attempt  to  impose 
any  form  of  censorship  on  The 

Justice. 

Martin  S.  Pemick  '68 
Ex-Editor-in-Chief 
The  Justice 


freshmen  but  their  hesitancy  to 
live  next  door  to  them  in  East 
quadrangle.  Student  Council 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of 
finding  "open  housing"  for  its 
ignorant  and  naive  freshman 
class.  Ultimately  Council  ac- 
cepted the  proposal,  which  I 
introduced,  callin,g  for  the  use 
of  seven  suites,  including  the 
sixteen  p>ersons  mutation,  aiKi 
which  would  involve  the  in- 
troduction of  46  freshmen  girls 
into  East.  The  discussion  that 
took  place  in  the  Council  meet- 
ing started  on  the  level  of  so- 
cial Darwinism,  moved  to  the 
sexual  revolution,  and  cli- 
maxed with  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  Council  realized  that  it 
was  only  experimenting  with 
the  lives  of  46  people. 

Despite  a  deluge  of  pseudo- 
humanitarian  arguments  which 
advocated  status  quo  for  pro- 
tection of  freshmen  and  the 
physical  integrity  of  Rist, 
Council,  1  think,  responded 
very  well  to  this  call  for  co- 
operation from  Mr.  Schwartz. 
Personally  I  was  amazed  that 
anyone  who  had  been  so  long 
in  Gryzmish  would  feel  com- 
fortable in  the  presence  of  such 
a  hostile — or  better,  MILI- 
TANTLY  APATHETIC  —  stu- 
dent body:  but  both  Mr. 
Schwartz  and  Miss  Kaye  spent 
over  3\^  hours  supplying  stu- 
dents with  necessary  facts 
about  the  occupancy  potential 
of  the  different  residence  halls 
on  campus  and  how  certain 
proposed  solutions  would  work 
to  secure  an  adequate  distribu- 
tion of  upper  classmen  and 
freshmen. 

What  is  more  remarkable 
about  the  meeting  is  that  they 
actually  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mise suggested  by  an  adminis- 
trator, Mr.  Schwartz.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  suggestion  was 
that  we  integrate  only  Girls' 
East,  in  order  to  find  out 
whetJier  the  integration  of  East 
proviaed  a  viable  solution  to 
the  problem  of  freshmen  iso- 
lation. 


New  Morality 

To  the  Editor: 

Please  convey  my  congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  Henry  Sussman 
for  the  tightly  reassured  and 
most  civilized  sermon  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Ladies  of  the  Sis- 
terhood and  which  was  repro- 
duced in  the  past  issue  of  The 
Justice. 

I'm  afraid  to  find  out  what 
he  looks  hke,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  he's  doing  justice 
to  his  name. 

Maurice  Sussman 
Professor  of  Biology 


I  was  extremely  upset  with 
the  Student  Council  when  this 
issue  was  first  brought  before 
them  three  months  ago.  Only 
a  few  members  of  the  Council 
had  been  informed  that  this 
issue  would  be  discussed  and 
fewer  had  really  thought  about 
the  ramifiications;  none  had 
really  attempted  to  consult 
their  constituency  beyond  ask- 
ing at  the  dinner  table.  Yet 
Council  decided  to  pass  a  mo- 
tion anyway  which  would  have 
eliminated  ten  suites,  five  of 
boys  and  five  of  girls,  involv- 
ing the  lives  of  100  freshmen. 
I  walked  out  of  that  meeting  to 
break  the  quorum  whic>^  was 
the  only  way  constitutionally 
to  prevent  Council  from  reach- 
ing a  final  decision.  During  the 
next  week,  the  executive  board 
of  Student  Council  met  with 
Mr.  Schwartz,  other  members 
of  the  Council  of  Dorm  Presi- 
dents (the  residence  commit- 
tee)  and  dissidents.  It  was  at 


this  meeting  that  Mr.  Schwartz 
reiterated  his  position  that  it 
would  be  the  decision  of  Stu- 
dent Council  by  which  he 
would  abide.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents who  agreed  to  the  com- 
promise at  this  meeting  decid- 
ed to  forget  their  agreement 
and  continue  the  hassle  at  the 
Council  meeting  the  next  Sun- 
day. Fortunately,  cooler  heads 
prevailed. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  stu- 
dents can  do  something  con- 
structive in  this  educational 
playpen.  I  thank  the  Residence 
Office  for  having  the  faith  that 
is  so  sorely  lacking  in  the  Dean 

of  Students  Office  in  our  po- 
tential. There  vere  no  protests 
and  there  were  no  threatening 
resolutior-s  in  Student  Council 
because  the  decision  -was  our 
decision  and  it  was  constructive 
and  to  the  point. 

In    the    eternal     scheme    of 
things    our    role    in    residence 
policy      really      doesn't     mean 
much.    But    m    terms   of    what 
this    school    is    like    and    how 
people  live  and  feel,  and  expe- 
rience human  interaction,  how 
and  where  we  live  as  resident 
students     is     very     important. 
Brandeis  is  a  very  intense  cam- 
pus. Few  people  can  be  found 
ever  to  speak  to  other  students 
they  don't  know.  Serious  two- 
person     relationships    are     the 
dominant  pattern  of  social  ac- 
tivity.  This  problem   is  multi- 
plied    for     freshmen     because 
they    are    socially    as    well    as 
personally    alien    to   the  Bran- 
deis   campus.    How    well    they 
make    the    adjustment    to    the 
Brandeis    experience   and    life- 
styles   will    greatly    affect    the 
degree  to  which   their  stay   at 
Brandeis    has    any    more    per- 
sonal   satisfaction   than   a   Mc- 
Namara  scholarship  to  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Mass     Murder     in 
Vietnam.    It   is   good   to    know 
that   the   University   Residence 
Office   is  cool   enough   to   talk 
with  the  students.  Student  dis- 
satisfaction with  University  of- 
ficials   is    totally    unnecessary 
unless  both  sices  lay  claim  to 
the  guilt  of  original  sin — which 
at  this  school  seems  most  un- 
likely. Original  sin  in  terms  of 
the  Utopian  vision  of  Brandeis 
is  ignorance — ignorance  of  the 
potential  for  creativity  and  co- 
operation of  both  parties,  and 
ignorance    of    the    motives    of 
the  parties  in  making  sugges- 
tions. There  are  many  import- 
ant  problems   which    must    oe 
solved  on  this  campus.  It's  time 
both  the  Council  and  the  Ad- 
ministration sat  down  together 
to  work  out  a  solution  to  some 
of  them.  The  real  problem  of 
segregation    lies    in   the   disen- 
franchisement    of    the    student 
body  and  in  the  unwillingness 
of  the  other  offices  in  the  ad- 
ministration to  follow  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Residence  Office: 
Let  the  students  have  an  equal 
voice    in    formulating    policies 
dealing     with     environment 
problems  on  the  campus. 


Eugene  McCarthy: 

A  Strange  Race 

By  JOSEPH  TENENBAUM 

Charismatic  is  certainly  not  the  epithet  for  Eugene  McCar- 
thy. Dr.  Gordon  Fellman  aptly  describes  him  as  a  "knight  with 
paper  armor  riding  a  gray  horse."  Yet  this  past  month  over 
100  Brandeis  faculty  and  students  and  Waltham  residents  came 
to  his  camp.  If  they  weren't  filled  with  enthusiasm,  at  least 
they  were  determined  to  work.  In  three  weeks  of  canvassing 
in  Waltham,  they  collected  over  800  signatures  on  nominating 
petitions  to  put  McCarthy  on  the  April  30  Presidential  Primary 
ballot.   And  even  though   they 


The  Numbers  Game 

By  GORDON  FELLMAN 

EDJTOWS  NOTE:  Dr.  Fellman  i$  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Brandeis. 

Opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  much  of  what  it  stands  for.  in  American  policy  and  in 
American  foreign  policy  and  in  domestic  social  and  political  structure,  continues  and  grows.  But 
no  one  sees  effective  means  of  expressing  antagonism.  Withdrawal  to  a  private  world  of  friends 
and  sensations  appeals  to  many,  but  fewer  now  believe  this  kind  of  "response"  to  the  war  will 
influence  masses  of  people  to  do  likewise.  And  numbers  seem  to  mean  everything. 

Just  as  President  Johnson  and  his  advisors  boast  of  the  numbers  of  the  "enemy"  killed  and 
newspaper  editorials  remind  the  public  how  much  the  war  is  costing  (in  dollars,  not  lives,  mor- 
ality or  human  potential),  so  the  Administration  cares  only  about  the  numbers  of  opponents  to 
the  war.   A  recent  report  indicates  that  Johnson  believes  the  protestors  to  have  levelled  off  at 

about  20%   of  the  population, ~         „    .    ,    77 .  . 

not  a  critical  group  to  placate  the  university  protest  commu-  Guess.     A  knight  in  paper  ar- 


ballot.   And  even  though   they                     —     —             ;      — -—  .             .  November.   (Response  nity  would  like  to  believe  that   mor,  on  a  grey   horse.  But  no 

are    cynical   about   McCarthy's  was  an  object  lesson  in  broad  [^"^  "^^{.errfs  ofte^^  the  purity  of  our  motives  and   one.  including  the   now   ideal- 

chances,  they  are  preparing  to   based  social  protest.   Suftering  ^^  ^ J^^JJfge  to                occasion-  the    clarity    of    our    analyses  ized    late    President    Kennedy, 

work     for     his     campaign     in  from  a  lack  of  effective  leader-  If.^^f^^"^^^^^^  f^'^^^s^^^^^  would    in    themselves    be    not   would   approach    the   demands 

March  and  April.  Why  this  re-   ship,   a    lack   oi   eRecUve   pro-  f"/_ ^^^i^^g^hway  ^  only  self-evident  to  the  White   many  make  for  an  "acceptable 

serve?  Why  this  resolve?              grams,  but  united  by  lU  oppo-  f  ^|^f  _J^i^^^|ff  ^^''not  about  House   but  fully  persuasive   at  candidate."  Worse  yet.  McCar- 

The  cynical  reserve  is  in  part   sition    to    Uie   war    the    group  ?.f  ^^^If^f^a^^^^^f  ^^  %^^^^^  the  same  time.  When  we  dis-   thy  has  no  chance;  and  he  will 

well   founded.   Eugene  McCar-   presented  a  series  of  panels  and  J^^_^^|'_^^^^               an    irban  cover,  mirabile  dictu,  that  the   probably    wind    up    supporting 

thy  has  opposed  Uie  war  ever   Sj.^,^,^;^^^J!,^^^^^^                       ^^^^  hiXwTbut TbouUhe  nuS  President  does  not  tirn  up  at  Johnson^  Gathering  support  fo? 

l^^"^  ^^^^'o^'^^'^l   ^o^r^^^'Z^r'^l^^   o^Z^^^p^   t^nt^to^^r^c^i^  to  anti-war  sentiments. 

J^rj;;  {^  ^^^;^^^i  \^%.i^L^i^o  T^^^^jZ^fc^  BBBEi^£^B 

policy  of  xuilitary  escalation  in   the   war,   most  were   at  a   loss  cars  a  movie  is  awarded,  how    mitting   its  ^^^?^s   to   tne  aca 
policy  oi  maiidry  cscaiduon  iii   ^^  ^^  a.iy thing  and  felt  politi-   much  income  a  man  has,  a  stu-   demic  community,  we  feel  done 

cally     impotent.     Attempts     to   dent's   grade  point   average,   a   in.  '  We  tried!     we  declare  to 

university's    total    endowment   each    other,    after    spending    a 

funds,    a   nation's    average    in-   pleasant    day    picketing    with 


Southeast  Asia"  of  wliich  his 
supi>orters  speak  is  not  so 
stariling.  TliougU  he  considers 
the  war  immoral,  the  focus  of 
his  opposition  to  it  rests  on 
"national  priorities";  America's 
preoccupaiion    with     war    has 


"educate"  invariably  met  re- 
sistance of  those  who  refused 
to  question  LBJ  since  he  was 
President.  The  Waltham  Viet- 
nam  Group    itself    made    little 


A  few  more  people  is  a  few 
more  people.  Johnson  may  see 
the  opposition  to  the  war  as 
"only"  20%.  It  was  less  a  year 
ago.  Those  actions  against  the 
war,  and  all  related  ones,  must 
not  be  viewed  only  in  their  in- 


come  figure  —  it  turns  out  that   friends,  or  signing  a  couple  of  dividual  contexts.  It  is,  rather. 


led  us  to   ignore  critical  prob-    headway  in  continuing  "cduca 


^s. 


lems  at  iiome — economic  in 
Stability,  the  decaying  citic 
unrest  of  Negroes — and  abroad 
• — Uie  devaluation  of  the  iK)und, 
the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  de- 
veiopment  of  Latin  America. 
In  ins  view,  the  error  of  Viet- 
nam does  not  lie  in  the  basic 
orientation  of  American  for- 
eign policy;  we  are  right  to 
have  a  commltmenl   in  South- 


tional"  programs  against  the 
war.  Calls  for  meaningful  ac- 
tions slowly  came  to  fruition 
in  late  fall.  The  prospect  of  a 


this  same  inane  mania  to  re- 
lieve ourselves  of  all  possibil- 
ity of  qualitative  judgments, 
informs  political  protest  of  the 
most  complex  practical  and 
moral  nature.  Johnson  and 
Rostow  and  Rusk  have  not  re- 


Presidential   primary   in   April   sponded    to    arguments    on    is 
suggested    that    peace    groups   uses,  value,  strategic,  or  other 


petitions,  or  giving  a  few  dol- 
lars to  this  organization  or 
that. 

Most  of  our  actions  serve 
principally  to  inform  like- 
minded  people  that  we  agree 
with  them,  and  to  inform  the 
general  public  that  we  are  not 
alone.   They   are   not,   unfortu- 


could    run    anti-war    slates    of   wise.  Even  the  suggestion  that   nately,  designed  to  increase  the 


east  Asia,  but  we  have  erred  in    when  McCarthy  announced  his 


delegates  to  the  conventions,  most  of  the  world  would  ap- 
Work  had  begun  on  raising  plaud  our  withdrawal  from  the 
funds,  drafting  "peace"  slates,  war  as  an  act  of  courage  and 
and    recruiting    volunteers,   strength,  moves  not  the  heads 


number  of  people   against   the 
war.     Faculty     advertise^     in 


their  combined  efTect  tliat  may 
have  meaning.  The  longer  the 
war  continues,  the  more  likely 
an  increa.se  in  the  number  of 
politicized  people.  And  once 
politicized,  at  least  .s(uno  of 
them  will  transfer  what  they 
have  learned  and  felt  in  the 
present  situation  to  Laos.  Thai- 
land, Cambodia.  Bolivia.  Gua- 
temala, and  other  potential 
Vietnams.    And   some   of   tho.se 


overconunittmg  ourselves. 
Thus,  he  advocates  we  uncon- 
ditionally cease  bombing  the 
North  (while  continuing  the 
raids  in  the  South),  recognize 
the  NLF,  and  begin  negotia- 
tions. McCarthy  calls  lor  a 
gradual  deescalatiou — .he  slow 
removal  of  troops,  withdrawal 
of  operations  from  the  country- 
side to  Uie  "enclaves"  in  the 
cities — until  there  are  about 
200,000  troops  left.  Total  with- 
drawal could  not  reasonably 
come  for  at  least  five  years,  un- 
til we  had  repaired  what  we 
had  destroyed  (Lyndon  John- 
son once  claimed  that  we  could 
withdraw  williin  six  months 
once  i>eacc  were  concluded). 

For  pressing  national  and 
foreign  dilemmas,  McCarthy 
otters  familiar  Liberal  solu- 
tions. The  thrust  of  foreign  aid 
should  be  in  otleriug  tecunical 
assistance,  giving  economic  aid, 
and  fostering  laud  reform.  His 
solution  for  tiie  cities,  to  quote 
some  campaign  literature,  is  a 
"massive  eftort — on  the  scale 
of  the  Federal  higiiway  pro- 
gram— to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  all  Americans."  Shades 
ol  Humphrey's  "Mursliall  Plan 
for  the  cities!" 

What  Geae  McCarthy  is 
promising  is  a  return  to  the 
Great  Society  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  liberal  Democratic 
party,  tho  party  of  Adlai 
Stevenson  ana  John  Kennedy. 
This  will  be  a  return  to  a  new 
style  leadership;  he  is  an  intel- 
lectual (he  taught  sociology  at 
St.  Thomas  College  in  St.  l^aul) 
who  has  establisued  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  successful,  hardwork- 
i  g.  and  trustworthy  politician. 
But  it  is  not  because  he  best 
represents  the  American  Boy 
Scouts  that  he  has  drawn  sup- 
port. Rather  his  candidacy  has 
become  the  chief  symlwl  of 
anti-war  protest  in  the  realm 
of  mainstream  American  iK)li- 
tics.  As  Walter  Lippman  de- 
scribes it.  "The  mission  of  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  ...  is  to  stop 
thj  rot  in  the  American  politi- 
cal system.  His  chief  assets  are 
his  own  profoundly  educatcxl 
belief    in    the    American    idea 


candidacy.  The  area  peace 
groups  chose  to  abandon  their 
plans  and  chose  to  work  for 
the  McCarthy  organization,  ac- 
cepting the  guidance  of  the 
"professional"  politicians. 

What  is  the  good  of  McCar- 
thy's campaign?  Few  would 
contend  that  McCarthy  him- 
self had  a  good  chance  to  un- 
seat Lyndon  Johnson.  Only  six 
million  American  voters  in  the 
six  states  holding  primaries 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


of  state  in  Washington.  It  is 
clear  that  the  only  way  to  get 
them  politically  is  through 
numbers,  not  intelligent  dis- 
course.   (One    of    the    popular    

protest  chants,  curiously  the  anti-war  position.  Students 
enough,  beseeches  the  Presi-  are  incensed  together  with  stu- 
dent to  inform  us  how  many  dents  from  other  schools,  but 
kids  he  has  killed  today,  as  if  not  with  the  townspeople  sur- 
killing    a    hundred    were    far    rounding  them.  We  in  the  uni- 


the  Times  (which,  one  suspects,  people  will  begin  to  wonder 
no  president  since  Kennedy  has  and  learn  what  it  is  about  our 
read),  where  our  friends  will  society  that  leads  it  to  such 
see  our  names,  not  the  Daily  wars  and  horrors. 
News  or  Record  -  American,  I  suspect  there  could  be  a 
where  live  those  who  might  turning  point,  considerably  bo- 
welcome  a  serious  invitation  to   low    51%     opposed,    at    which 


anti-war  sentiment  will  have 
an  overwhelming  impact  on 
policy.  20',;-  is  small,  but  what 
of  30%  or  35%?  (It  may  be 
too  that  certain  qualitative  pos- 


more  serious  than  killing   just   versities  hope  to  influence  oth-   sibilities    ough'    to    be    consid- 
i 41 A  ..,^.,:^...,^  ^11  v.^^    ^j.g  i^^y  i^j^^  example  of  our  ac-    ered  —  like  the  entry  of  upper 


two  or  three.  Americans  all  be- 
long to  the  same  culture.) 

What  is  one  to  conclude  from 
this  observation?  Most  of  us  in 


Neon -Peon 


Micro  -  Mag 


To  tho.se  of  us  who  oppo.se 
the  Vietnam  war  there  is  really 
only  one  question:  How  shall 
we    communicate    our    oppo.si 


—Mark    Burnetto 

tion  of  the  post-dehumanized 
consciousness  (which  is  yet  in 
an  early  stage  of  development). 
We,  the  scions  of  arthritic  tech- 


tion'>  One  is  tempted  to  formu-  nology  and  .synthetical  oecono 

late  political  solutions,  if  only  mia,  suffer  the  hells  of  Young 

to   participate   in   the   leitmotif  Groodman  Brown,  (the  stronger 

of  this  year  of  general  election,  amon^  us  perform  acts  of  exor- 

In  order  to  prevent  this  page  cism    at   selected    sites   of    evil 

from   dying  the  slow  death   of  confluence),    and    we    are,    in 

the    liberal    cholesterol   addict,  essence,  helpless.  Even  for  the 

the  microcosm  feels  compelled  weak  willed,  intimate  dialogues 

to   point   out   that  the   polyun-  with  Faustus  have  become  im- 

saturated  act  is,  for  .some,  little  po.s.sible;  the  available  air  space 

more    than    the    expression    of  has  become  overcrowded  by  the 

potential  neo-Faustian  revival.  (In  some 

If  we  are  to  believe,  and  we  circles  it  is  generally  held  to  be 

must     that    numbers    rule    the  the  ca.se  that  Machiavellianism 


tions,  reflecting  our  good  intcn 
tions.   But  things  do   not  work 
that  way.  Nor  will  they. 

Suppo.se,  then,  that  one 
agrees  that  the  principal  politi- 
cal task  is  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  protestors.  How  can  one  do 
it?  Who  is  one  to  .support? 
What  is  one  to  do?  There  is  no 
solution  that  grabs  the  imagi- 
nation. Perhaps  one  is  coming, 
but  Messianic  hopes  (thou^ih 
not  fantasies)  are  out  of  fash- 
ion today.  One  can  either  be- 
moan the  absence  of  a  lucid 
Answer  or  try  to  examine  what 
remains. 

At  least  three  activities  are 
available  to  us  which  in  their 


middle  class  parents  of  gradu- 
ate students  now  draft  eligible, 
into  the  anti-war  ranks.) 

However  ill-prepared  and  ill- 
dispo.sed  most  of  us  may  l>e  to 
involve  ourselves  in  the  drawn- 
out  work  of  gra.ss-roots  politi- 
cal activit.y,  vvc  must  admit 
that  if  we  won't,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect anyone  else  to.  All  our 
articulate  statements  of  values 
and  beliefs,  all  our  interpreta- 
tions and  analyses  of  American 
society,  all  our  passionate  com- 
mitiiieiits  to  humanitarian 
goals,  mean  zilch  unless  we  act 
according  to  what  we  say  and 
believe.  Erik  Erikscm  suggests 
that    "he    who    would    do   .some 


mav     accomplish    good  must  do  .so  in  'minute  par- 


got    us     into    this     mess     and 
Faustianism  will  get  us  out.) 


one  manifestation  of  the  com 
plex  concept  which  is  America. 
At  their  best  they  are  an  in- 
spiration      to       superhighway 


hearts  and  minds  of  America, 
that  who  wo  arc  matters  less 
than  how  many  we  are  (al- 
though there  are  estimated  to 
bo  almost  two  hundred  million 
of  us  in  this  country.  Alone), 
there  is  no  hope  for  us  unless   _     _ 

we  can  band  together  and  effect  fatigued  minds;  at  their  worst 
a  reading  on  the  big  applau.se  they  are  pornographic  ikons, 
meter  in  Washington.  But  what  They  are  the  best  that  the 
about  those  who  feel  that  they  human  mind  can  devise,  the 
must  make  one  rather  crucial  liberals  cry,  but  because  this  is 
existential  decision  prior  to  not  true,  because  in  many  of  its 
consideration  of  any  |>olitical  manifestations  America  is  dis- 
alternatives  that  might  come  tasteful,  ugly,  immoral,  the 
into  being;  clearly  no  real  al-  hope  for  a  political  solution  is 
ternatives  exist  at  the  moment,  dim. 

What  is  this  necessary,  even       Although   the  war  servos  as 

utriiiri.    m    v"^    -»".' .  — -   rkrirviifiiro     nrtnriiv    whirh    ha<i  a  focus  for  frustrations —  poll- 

f "'  '*:o^it^s  ""'InT'fo?  maV/  K     n^l^takPshod^lfetwe^^^^^^^       tical.  economic,  ^cial.  intellec- 
"^iiUcTr:^:- se^n^^^^^  -^  -^  ^^-^"^  participation   in   tual  -  it  is  well  to  remember 

^cve  way  of  ending  the  war.   the    selection    of    the    Cosmic 
the  realm  of  normal  American  Pretender    in  November?  What 
L.  .  ,  ,.     ,   ^^f:^,,   separates  us  from  the  abyss  of 

The  case  for  political  action  ^^pa^    .^    ^^^^    political   .<?ystem? 
in  this  election  year  is  made  by       ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^y^. 

tern  because  it  serve.i  them, 
I>oliticians  like  Johnson.  Nixon. 
Reagan,  and  to  some  degree 
the     'radicals'.     Kennedy.     Mc- 


own     ways 

some  change  and  cumulatively 

may  be  more  significant  still. 

The  draft  resistance  move- 
ment, in  its  various  forms,  is 
not  likely  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end,  but  it  will  help  many 
thoughtful  men  to  make  up 
their  minds  about  conscientious 
objections,  exile,  jail.  etc.  And 
the  more  widely  publicized  its 
work,  particularly  through  per- 
sonal encounters  with  young 
men  of  1-A  standing,  the  more 


Hans    Magnus    En- 
a    German    .scholar 


ticulars.' 
zenbergcr. 
who  is  abandoning  a  fellowship 
in  this  country  beeau.se  he  can- 
not stomach  our  war,  (luotes 
Regis  Debray :  "To  judge  an 
intellectual  it  is  not  enough  to 
examine  his  ideas:  it  is  the  re- 
lation between  his  ideas  and 
his  acts  wiiich  counts." 

It  is  time  to  cea.se  admiring 
our  friends  who  weep  over  the 
war.    and    bare    their    morning 


„     .  -  iiiuil   ui    i.-r\   Mtxiiuiii^,    \.ii\s    jiiwiv.      »»^...     ....V,     ,^i,.v       v..^.. , 

But  the  politicians  are   only   likely  its  influence  will  spread.    post-Times  front  page   depres 

_      ■./•„,.4^i: ^e     41^^     -.^^,  ^  .  .  ,.:,...         'I'l.^.       .,,...,1......        ,r...>>^.        ;, 


Door  to  door  canvassintr  in 
local  communities  can  be  fru.s- 
trating.  and  it  seems  so  limited. 
Even  a  few  people  swayed  is 
not  a  doubling  of  that  20%.  It 
mu.st  be  recognized,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  more  work  of 
this  sort  done,  the  more  fa- 
miliar community  people  be- 
come with  the  fact  and  nature 
of  opposition  to  the  war.  Few 
neutral  people  or  pro-war  peo- 
ple have  really  met  an  anti- 
war person  eager  to  engage  in 
honest  discussion.  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly  that  a 


sion.  The  nutnl)ers  game  is 
crucial.  He  who  does  not  .»c- 
tively  oppo.so  the  war  tacitly 
supports  it.  The  hope  for  a 
cumulative  good  edect  of  all 
kinds  of  anti-work  is  not  dra- 
matic, but  it  is  our  only  hope 
at  the  moment.  It  could  be- 
come a  self-fulfilling  one. 


the  experience  with  other 
modes  of  protest.  The  history 
of  the  anti-war  group  in  Wal- 
tham with  which  I  have 
worked     is    instructive.    Com- 


pr^PnTseveral  Br  TidoTs  faculty  Carthy.      Hockefeller       Percy 

ind     Waltham     residents,     the  Romney.     would     have     the 

WalUmm      Vietnam      Group  American    people   believe    that 

formed  at   summer's  end  from  the   liberal   imagination,    in   its 

the  remnants  of  Waltham  Viet-  most  rotten  state,  not  only  can 

nam  Summer.  Vietnam  Summer  but  does  contain  the  imagina- 


that  it  is  only  an  intermediate 
phenomenon.  Political  action 
directed  at  the  war  will  have 
consequences  (the  vulnerable 
tendon  of  Brandeis  activism) 
for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years  to  come.  Non-political 
action,  which  is  taken  at 
present  from  a  position  of  ig- 
norance regarding  consequen- 
ces, exhibits  the  more  realistic 
(and  immediately  accessible) 
potential.  Are  there  any  reasons 
why  political  means  should  be 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


longed  by  any  significant  mem- 
bership within  it  to  question 
major  policies  of  its  govern- 
ment. The  work  cannot  be 
easy.  It  mu.st  bo  difficult.  It  will 
be  slow.  All  tho.se  canva.ssed 
will  have  been  exposed,  though, 
and  of  those  not  receptive, 
some  may  experience  delayed 
awareness  of  the  matter  after 
further  experiences  of  that  or 
similar  sorts. 

I  am  waiting  for  a  button 
that  declares  the  wearer,  "Un- 
enthusiastically for  McCarthy," 
or  "McCarthy  lor  President,  I 
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Noam  Chomsky 

Growing  Scholarly  Absurd 

By  AMITAI  SCHWARTZ 

Dr.  Noam  Chomsky  came  to  Brandeis  on  February  28.  His  lecture,  sponsored  by  the  Fac- 
ulty Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  was  both  timely  and  depressing.  The  lecture  was 
well  publicized  and  Schwartz  Hall  was  filled  to  capacity.  As  this  observer  scanned  the  hall,  he 
had  to  ask,  "Why  had  all  these  people  come  to  one  more  Vietnam  teach-in?" 

Perhaps  many  of  us  had  come  to  hear  a  renown€>d  scholar  and  critic  of  the  War  who  was 
active  in  the  Resist  movement.  Yet,  we  also  came  to  hear  the  same  lecture  we  had  heard  many 
times  before,  and  ritually  to  buttress  our  belief  that  the  war  was  immoral  and  we  were  not 
alone  in  our  belief.  We  were  atlending  a  meeting  of  the  "elite"  doing  our  little  bit  against  this 

miserable  mess.  __^____ 

Chomsky's   words    however     ■  — ^  ____^_^_.^^.^^— — ^^— — 

were  not  the  usual  harangue  threats  to  a  crumbling  order  ican  social  sciences  brings  to 
What  Chomsky  attacked  was  Long  tied  to  the  benevolence  mind  an  item  on  the  television 
not  really  the  war  but  our-  ^^^  dependent  on  a  symbiotic  news  last  week.  A  psychiatrist 
selves  The  theme  of  his  lee-  relationship  with  the  Defense  at  Emory  University  has  de- 
ture  became  the  misuse  and  Department  and  the  defense  in-  veloped  a  new  human  tranquil- 
corruption    of    the    behavioral   dustries  and  theoreticians,  the   izing  gun,  which   puts  mental 

and  social  sciences  the  pro-    universities   have   been   slowly   patients   to   sleep    rather    than 

fessional  scholar  and  the  tech-  abdicating  their  true  function  splitting  open  their  skulls.  He 
nologue.  Through  the  drift  of  *"  America.  As  J.  William  Ful-  stated  that  he  perfected  tnis 
his  words  it  became  apparent  bright  points  out:  "the  univer-  device  after  one  of  his  patients 
that  education  at  this  time  was  sities  might  have  formed  an  ef-  was  killed  escaping  from  a 
meaningless  in  its  conventional  fective  counterweight  to  the  mental  hospital  last  summer, 
g^.j^gp  military-industrial-complex   by       The  T.V.   news  clip  showed 

He  explored  the  sophisticated  strengthening  t  h  e  i  r  emphasis  the  university-organized  dem- 
and humane  nature  of  the  so-  O"  the  traditional  values  of  our  onstration  of  the  gun.  The  spec- 
cial  sciences  and  the  War  democracy,  but  many  of  our  tators  invited  by  the  university 
against  Vietnam.  Illustrations  leading  universities  instead  were  all  in  uniform.  It  is  a 
such  as  the  Pentagon  compu-  joined  the  monolith,  adding  long  way  from  escaping  men- 
ters  showing  higher  and  higher  greatly  to  its  power  and  influ-  tal  patients  to  riot  control,  but 
levels  of  pacification  in  South  ence.  (Congressional  Record,  the  university  seems  to  have 
Vietnam    and  the  computer   Senate,  12-13-67)."  Our  educa-    bridged  the  gap  in  the  interest 


If 


What  a  Friend 
We  Have  in  G&S 


—  Hermon   Cappocino 


which,  using  technical  data  as 
inputs,  had  asserted  that  the 
U.S.  had  won  the  war  two 
years  ago,  pervade  his  argu- 
ment. He  went  on  to  attack  the 
social  scientific  theories  of 
Sacks,  Huntington,  Edward 
Mitchell,  AID,  and  Walt  Ros- 
tow,  who  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  "Fostering  democratic 
institutions  abroad."  These 
men,  as  Chomsky  stated,  have 
the  mentality  of  "a  civil  ser- 
vant." They  are  not  question- 
ing the  rights  (rites)  of  pacifi- 
cation, or  the  basis  of  our  in- 
volvement but  only  using  their 
scholarly  skills  in  attempting  a 
"humanized  and  benevolent" 
order. 

Perhaps,  as  Chomsky  stated, 
order  is  the  key  to  the  liberal 
consciousness.  The  liberal  is 
not  concerned  with  social 
change  as  such,  but  with  order 
and  humane  development.  In- 
deed, violence  is  antithetical  to 
the  moderate  liberal's  basic 
tenets.  Terms  such  as  pacifica- 
tion, counterinsurgency,  and 
mace  are  directed  at  perpetuat- 
ing   the    status   quo,   and    con- 


".  .  .  Mailer  picked  his  bunk.  It  was  next  to  Noam 
Chomsky,  a  slim-sharp-featured  man  with  an  ascetic  ex- 
pression, and  an  air  of  gentle  but  absolute  moral  integrity. 
Friends  at  Wellfleet  had  wanted  him  to  meet  Chomsky  at 
a  party  the  summer  before  —  he  had  been  told  that  Chom- 
sky, though  barely  thirty,  was  considered  a  genius  at  MIT 
for  his  new  contributions  to  linguistics  —  but  Mailer  ar- 
rived at  the  party  too  late.  Now,  as  he  bunked  down  next 
to  Chomsky,  Mailer  looked  for  some  way  to  open  a  dis- 
cussion on  linguistics  ...  he  cleared  his  throat  now  once 
or  twice,  turned  over  in  bed,  looked  for  a  prepatory  ques- 
tion, and  realized  that  he  and  Chomsky  might  share  a  cell 
for  several  months,  and  be  the  best  and  most  civilized  of 
cell  mates  before  the  mood  would  be  proper  to  strike  the 
first  note  of  inquiry  into  the  tightly  packed  conceptual 
coils  of  Chomsky's  intellections.  Instead  they  chatted 
mildly  of  the  day,  of  the  arrests  .  .  .  and  of  when  they 
would  get  out.  Chomsky,  by  all  odds  a  dedicated  teacher, 
seemed  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  missing  class  on  Mon- 
day." 

From  "The  Steps  of  the  Pentagon,"  by  Norman 
Mailer,  HARPER'S  magazine,  March,  1968. 


tors  teach  us  to  be  concerned  of  order. 

with    techniques    rather    than        Chomsky  also   alluded   to 

purposes,    with   expedients  other     facets    of     the     liberal 

rather  than  ideals.    All  of  this  imagination,  but  perhaps  most 

leads  to  a  perpetuation  of  the  stinging  was  his  questioning  of 

status  quo.  the    anti-war    movement.    He 

-       ,.  ,  ,.  ,  If  we   examine   Brandeis,   a  spoke  of  our  dislike  of  Ameri- 

fronting   revolutionary    change  ^^y^^j.^i    university    which    was  can  terrorism  in  Vietnam  and 

in  a  humane  way.   Chomsky   g^ead  of  its  time  in  1948  and  effect  of  the  cost  of  the  war  on 


associate  with  any  form  of  ex-  publiclv  refuse  recruitment  kill  ratios,  would  we  be  con- 
tremism  He  does  not  encour-  orivileces  to  the  military  while  cerned?  Is  the  terrorism  of 
age   violent  change^   But  it   is   f^;7shey ^  d?rectiv^  S  poverty  less  than  the  terrorism 

nnU*lL^^?tT^oHnl  IhCf   SrstflUo/dT  But  w^  of  napalm?    Per  h  aps  this  is 

Thf  n?v.riiiiL  ?nnl  ^^^^^^  thcrc  is  presently  little  hope  summed  up  in  the  following 
The  universities,  long  associ-  •  ..  universities  because  statement  by  the  Prague  rep- 
ated  with  cold  war  liberalism,  {trough  an  Yntricate  and  co^  resentatives  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
have  now  become  the  bastion   piex  fl^olvemen     th^^^^  "Any  discussion  there  may  he 

for   moderation   against   the   rthe^STshme^^^^^^  in  Washington  is  caused  by  our 

order.  Neutralism  becomes  victories  alone,  for  had  we  laid 
psuedo-idealism,  and  perpetu-  ^^wn  our  arms  there  would  be 
ates  ignorance  of  truth.  '^^   cause  for    (American)   dis- 

Chomsky's    pessimistic    and    ®^"*-    ^^  >s  imperative  that  we 
despairing  picture  of  the  Amer-   fount  only  on  ourselves."   (At- 
las, 3-68). 

This  statement  gives  rise  to 
what  Chomsky  called  the  inner 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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The  major  complaint  with  cism  is  that  she  did  not  seem 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  perform-  to  escape  the  academic  envir- 
ances  is  that  they  happen  only  onment  of  Brandeis  to  create 
once  a  year.  When  they  do  hap-  any  strong  emotional  tie  with 
pen  they  serve  to  remind  this  the  audience  in  regard  to  her 
campus  that  simplicity  is  ac-  plight  as  a  lover  of  Archibald, 
ceptable  and  laughing  is  a  pret-  but  fiancee  of  Reginald.  Her 
ty  nice  experience.  No,  G&S  crying  scenes  were  unconvinc- 
will  never  display  transcen-  ing  and  much  of  the  sincerity 
dental  aestheticism  (much  to  expressed  in  her  facial  con  tor- 
Reginald  Bunthorne's  dismay ) ;  tions  was  lost  in  her  attempt  to 
but  it  certainly  has  generated  e-nun-ciate  c-lear-ly.  On  the 
much  excitement  and  delight  other  hand  her  parting  scene 
among  the  students  and  adults  with  Archibald  seemed  to  capi- 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  talize  on  this  ambiguity  be- 
attend  this  year's  performance  tween  intellectualism  and  emo- 
of  Patience.  tionalism.   On   the  whole  Miss 

Much  of  what  was  good  Bornstein  seemed  to  capture 
about  the  three  performances  the  vitality  of  Patience  and 
was  a  product  of  the  fact  that .  draw  the  rest  of  her  fellow 
G&S,  above  all  else,  is  an  ama-   actors  out. 

teur  group  and  therefore,  has  The  role  of  Reginald  Bun- 
all  the  rationalizations  it  needs  thorne  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
to  justify  its  treatment  of  the  cult  male  leads  in  G&S.  Barry 
script.  It  allows  Josh  Mostel,  Grossbcrg  did  a  fine  job  of  be- 
who  always  manages  to  look  ing  aesthetic,  extremely  neu- 
appropriately  fat  and  out  of  it  rotic,  witty,  simple-minded  and 
no  matter  what  he  does,  to  re-  in  a  curious  way  amorous.  Yet, 
main  dancing  on  the  stage  aft-  Bunthorne  became  tedious.  He 
er  his  scene  is  over;  and  it  per-  remained  his  soppish  self 
mits  Sandy  Bornstein  and  Bar-  throughout  the  entire  perform- 
ry  Grossberg  to  glower  at  the  ance.  Mr.  Grossberg  did  not 
orchestra  as  the  clarinetist  seem  to  have  given  the  role  as 
plays  a  solo  during  one  of  their  much  thought  as  he  might 
scenes  together.  have,   nor  did  he  seem  very 

Despite  the  disadvantages  of  comfortable  with  his  lines, 
having  to  rehearse  in  Mailman  Debby  Hess  (Lady  Angela) 
up  to  a  week  before  the  per-  did  a  most  competent  job  as  a 
formance,  having  an  orchestra  Lady  in  waiting.  She  did  a 
that  had  never  played  together  marvelous  job  of  projecting 
prior  to  this  year's  production,  herself  as  a  catty,  backbiting 
and  having  an  extremely  lim-  and  yet  alluring  young  girl, 
ited  Student  Council  subsidy,  Having  seen  Miss  Hess  in  other 
David  Greenwald  (director),  musical  events  at  Brandeis,  I 
Lois  Saval  (musical  director),  would  say  that  her  vocal  per- 
and  Michael  Andrews  man-  formance  was  not  one  of  her 
aged  to  develop  a  sense  of  co-   best. 

hcsiveness  among  the  more  Teddy  Fine,  as  Lady  Saphir, 
than  fifty  members  of  the  cast,    did   not  seem   to   need   much 

One  of  the  few  weaknesses  preparation  for  the  post.  The 
of  the  play  was  a  product  of  gestures,  the  mannerisms,  the 
the  sheer  number  of  people  on  combination  of  weeping,  snif- 
the  stage.  David  was  unable  to  fling;  all  of  these  seemed  to 
choreograph  the  performance  come  naturally.  Miss  Fine  has 
to  prevent  oft-repeated  colli-  not  yet  mastered  the  art  of  in- 
sions  and  distracting,  shuffling  teraction;  and  she  seemed  per- 
during  some  of  the  more  com-  petually  on  the  fringe  of  the 
plex  dance  sequences.  On  the  play.  Her  voice  has  matured 
whole,  though,  the  movement  much  since  her  performance  in 
was  smooth  and  the  distrac-  last  year's  G&S.  On  the  whole, 
tions  few.  Miss  Saval  should  be  she  was  most  comfortable  with 
commended  for  the  clarity  and  her  role,  but  lacked  adequate 
strength  of  the  forty  member  direction  and  was  often  a  vic- 
chorus.  tim  of  poor  blocking. 

Top  honors  among  the  fe-  Andrea  Goodzeit  was  a  wel- 
male  performers  are  difficult  to  come  member  of  the  troika  of 
award.  As  Lady  Jane,  Sandy  prominent  raputurous  maidens. 
Shiner  gave  one  of  the  finest  While  never  really  defining 
performances  of  her  Brandeis  her  character  in  the  show  she 
acting  career.  As  the  fat.  old,  very  eflfedively  filled  theper- 
over-sexed  dowager  seeking  sonality  void  created  by  the 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Bunthorne,  normal  stereotyping  of  most 
she  delighted  the  audience  with  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  perform- 
her  second  act  critique  of  the   ances. 

advantages  of  more  mature  Kenneth  Raskin  (Dragoon 
womanhood.  Colonel)     is     a     self-professed 

Sandy  Bornstein  once  again  ham  who  should  have  learned 
delighted  her  Brandeis  audi-  by  now  that  he  should  major 
ence,  in  this,  her  second  ap-  in  Theater  Arts.  Mr.  Raskin 
pearance  in  G&S.  Playing  the  gave,  by  far,  his  best  perform- 
lead  role  of  Patience  she  com-  ance  in  his  Brandeis  acting 
bined  spontaneity  and  whimsy  career.  He  has  lost  all  of  the 
as  she  hopped  around  the  tenseness  and  awkwardness 
stage;  yet,  her  voice  reflected  that  he  had  displayed  in  ear- 
sensitivity  and  emotion.  Miss  lier  roles,  and  seemed  as  re- 
Bornstein's  solo  in  the  second    laxed    and    happy    to    perform 


act  was  superb.  My  only  criti 
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as  any  experienced  actor. 
He  seems  to  have  worked  on 
his  voice  and  made  it  much 
smoother  and  stronger.  While 
this  year's  G&S  did  not  pro- 
vide a  very  good  vehicle  for 
him,  my  only  criticisms  are 
that  he  did  not  project  his 
lines  very  clearly  and  was  still 
a  bit  jaded. 

Josh  Mostel  is  still  sufifering 
from  an  extreme  case  of  baby 
fat.  All  that  can  be  said  about 
him  is  that  he's  incredible  — 

(Continued   on  page  5) 
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G&S  Curtain  Call 


NICK  RABKIN 

The  day  after  the  news  of  the  release  of  the  President's  Commission  report  on  violence 
I  the  cities,  Dr.  John  Spiegel,  the  director  of  the  Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence, 
led  a  colloquium  on  the  work  of  his  organization.  The  timing  of  the  event  was  appropriate, 
for  despite  the  apparent  radical  nature  of  the  President's  Commission  report,  as  Kenneth  Clark 
i>ointt'd  out,  it  did  no  more  than  repeat  facts  and  analyses  we  had  heard  many  times  before. 
The  fact  that  this  time  they  came  from  a  government  agency  hardly  guaranteed  the  initiation 
of  the  recommended  programs.  We  can  again  expect  to  hear  the  same  excuses  from  Washington: 
the  Vietnam  War  requires  too  much  energy  to  cure  the  ghetto  problem  now;  too  much,  too 
fast-  etc.;  etc.  Dr.  Spiegel,  then,  had  an  opportunity  at  this  colloquium  to  demonstrate  how 

his  report  transcended  the  re-   . 

dundancy  of  ^«, Jf^^^^^f^^j^  lutions  he  spoke  of  were  dis- 
and  how  it  presented  some  yi-  jjiusioning.  His  generalized 
able  alternatives.  U^^/^XV"  ''anatomy^  of  a  riot."  while 
jy,  It  seemed  t.^at  the  ^^^^  perhaps  accurate,  told  us  little 
—''-  ^^'^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^     mat  we  could  not  read  in  the 


research  has,  by   the  very  na 
ture  of  its  conception,  t)een  un- 
able to  do  either  of  these. 

Dr.  Spiegel  presented  a 
major  element  oi  his  groups 
liiiuings  under  the  lieading 
"Aiiaiomy  of  a  Riot."  There 
exists  in  tne  ghetto,  he  ex- 
plained, a  "hosule  behel  sys- 
tem." This  behel  system  is  a 
cesialt  wnich  generally  says 
wmtes  are  poweriui,  blacks  are 
weak,  and  tnat  whites  use  their 


N.Y.  Times  the  day  after  a  riot. 
Spiegel  made  it  clear  that  his 
group  felt  that  the  critical  fac- 
tor tnat  changed  a  crowd  to  a 
rioting  mob  was  police  mis- 
handling of  the  situation.  Yet 
he  indicated  that  they  had  not 
devised  any  program  for  police 
education. 

Spiegel  emphasized  that  any 
improvement     in     ghetto 


are  operating  in  the  cities  the 
Lemberg  report  skips  over 
them.  It  leaves  them  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  police  and 
National  Guard. 

What  the  Lemberg  report 
does  tell  us  is  a  good  many 
things  we  already  know.  By 
dealing  with  questions  we  all 
have  the  answers  to  it  does 
nothing  to  stop  the  riots.  And 
moreover,  by  not  dealing  with 
such  unanswered  and  basic 
questions  as  why  is  there  vio- 
lence in  America  and  how  can 
we  now  transcend  those  roots? 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

incredibly  funny.  Mostel  man- 
ages to  make  even  the  most 
serious  lines  sound  stupid,  and 
while  his  lightheartedness  may 
seem  ill-timed,  you're  laughing 
too  hard  to  really  care.  Josh 
has  not  seemed  to  develop  his 
range  of  acting  very  much  and 
where  he  is  trying  to  be  seri- 
ous, he  isn't.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  in  the  way  he  delivers 
his  lines:  he  is  very  staccoto 
and,  also,  suffers  from  an  over- 
concern  with  diction. 

James  Higbie  (Major  Mur- 
gatroyd)  ended  up  as  the  foil 
of  both  Raskin  and  Mostel.  He 
never  seemed  really  to  develop 
his  identity  in  the  role.  Never- 
theless, his  scene  with  Raskin 
and  Mostel  where  they  are  ex- 
periencing the  aesthetic  pos- 
ture, was  magnificent. 

George  Schneider,  Bun- 
thorne's lawyer,  almost  stole 
the    show   in,    what    I   think 


^^"^'  "far'Stia^'r^wayTwhrch   crnditlXXTcoulS  hope  to    ^  '^-.^"Z'pT^i^'li^^e 
Kt    tSem^tv^    a^n<i    i^u^^     alleviate   the   c;oming   not^^sit-   ^^,^,  .i.jence. 
DlaLks.  The  hist  stage  oi  a  not 


IS  iitnerally  an  incident  which 
reiiiiorces  this  "hosUie  belief 
svsiem.'  On  a  hot  summer 
nigiil  a  white  policeman  .hoots 
a  voung  black  suspect  running 
Irum  tne  scene  ol  a  crime.  A 
ciuwd  gathers  and  the  police 
rtaei  in  what  Spiegel  considers 
arcnaic  fashion.  Tney 
everyone  to  get  oil  Uie  streets. 
In  todays  narrow  canyon 
streets  this  is,  oi  course,  impos- 
sible. There  is  limited  room, 
lor  one  thing,  and  hundreds 
more  people  Hocking  to  the 
stcnc  block  exits.  If  tne  crowd 
does  not  dissipate  fast  enough, 
though,    the    police    begin    to 


uations  could  only  come  from 
vastly  increased  government 
programs  and  spending.  Again, 
the  Lemberg  report  is  hardly 
saying  anytning  we  did  not 
know.  And  like  the  govern- 
ment report,  it  avoids  the  ques- 
tion of  how  money  ought  to  be 
unsiucib  «Pt'nt.  For,  as  Prof.  Fellman 
in^t^uct  pointed  out  at  the  colloquium, 
increased  spending  means  more 
money  for  local  contractors 
and    politicians.    The    flow 


Fixation 


(Continued  from  page  Z) 

been  drifting  for  some  time- 

One  needn't  puzzle  too  long 

over    why    the    features    pages 

have  assumed  such  a  dour  tone: 

,3  facile  as  it  may  seem,  a  good 

of  part  of  the  explanation  lies  in 
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is,  his  Brandeis  debut.  Mr. 
Schneider  took  a  simple  walk- 
on  role  and  transformed  his 
scenes  into  some  of  the  most 
humorous  of  the  play.  Display- 
ing incredible  coordination  and 
simplicity,  he  was  a  credit  to 
the  legal  profession. 

Greg  Prestopino  caught  the 
feeling  of  his  role  more  than 
any  other  character  in  the 
play.  One  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate features  of  the  produc- 
tion was  that  the  audience 
could  only  see  short  glimpses 
of  the  diversity  of  Mr.  Presto- 
pino's  talent.  He  still  lacki 
strenfefth  in  his  voice  as  a  sing- 
er but  he  more  than  compen- 
sated for  this  by  his  capacity  to 
assume  different  personalities; 
the  frustrated  lover,  the  nar- 
cissistic poet,  and  the  bawdy 
young  buck.  Prestopino's  per- 
formance was  one  of  the  best 
in  the  show. 

As  a  whole,  the  show  was 
cohe/ive  and  well  directed, 
and  this  year's  chorus  was  one 
of  the  best  that  G&S  managed 
to  put  forward.  All  involved 
deserve^l  the  resounding  ap- 
plause of  their  three  audiences. 


funds  must  be  totally  redirect- 
ed if  it  is  ever  to  effect  more 
than  face-building  efforts. 

The  major  criticism  that 
must  be  levelled  against  both 
studies  is   that   neither   tell   us 


the  fact  that  there  exists  a 
pervasive  malaise  at  Brandeis 

as  elsewhere   —   which   is 

probably  almost  entirely  the 
result  of  a  burgeoning  sense  of 
disillusionment  with  the  society 
we  inhabit,  whose  worth  seems 


lliOUgu,      uic      ^/v»A*v%?      fc^e,.-.      ..-  M,uuita    lo     %^m%»>.    *.^-.-.---     ---      —    ^^  jiiiiauii,   wiiv»o^_ 

pusli  them   back:  night  sticks,  how  we  get  out  of  the  dilemma  ^^  diminish  daily. 

siiols  in  the  air,  often  tear  gas.  ^e  face  in  the  ghetto.             .            ^^^  .^  seems  a  v 

This  brings  on  the  phase  of  ^  This  may  be  "^ore  by  design  ^^^^    ^^^    sentime 


waste  of  space 
_     on  the  pnase  of       This  may  be  more  Dy  oesigr 

the    riot    wliich    Spiegel    calls  that  we  w«^J«^,,l^*)jf„i^  and  tlfe  students    who    write    features 

•Roman  Hohday."  During  tins  ^^  Lemberg  hndings  and  the     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  consistently 

phase    youths    reacting    to    the  President  s  report  are  finance^  negative  lengths.  The  features 

excitement  of  the  precipitating  by   establishment  mojiey-^  And       fc  ^^    encompass    far 

incident  imitate  television  and  from  ^^P^J'^!''^^Zli'^^^  ^a?e  niore 

movie     situations     of     "sortie,  to   the  ef^?blishment  riote   are 

ambush  and  escape."  Relatively  entirely  tolerable.  The  simimer 

little  damage   is  done   because  of   1967   was  not  the  first  one 

^        '  that     was      'long     and     hot. 


more  than  that. 


FOR  SALE 

1959   403   PEUGEOT 
Good    condition    except    for 
two  flat  tires;  new  battery, 
generator,  voltage  reg.  $15 
or  make  an  offer. 

Elliot  Frank  891-4221 
or  Mailroom 


the  youths  are  "too  interested 
in  acting  out  their  fantasies." 
Despite  this  general  character- 
istic, the  police  usually  over- 
react to  the  situation  (playing 
out  their  part  in  the  fantasy 
scheme?).  Offenders  are  beaten 
brutally. 

These   new    offenses   by    the 


Neither  last  summer's  violence 
nor  any  other's,  though,  pre- 
cipitated any  major  changes. 
Riots  are  seen  as  undirected 
and  chaotic  events  which  do 
more  damage  to  blacks  and 
their  property  than  to  whites. 
It  is  only  when  riots  take  on 


police     bring    many    hito    the  tl^  aPPearan^e  of^^^^ 

streets    who    remained     mside  ^^tJf '^  ™:„^^hpv  then  pose 

before.  Parents  of  boys  beaten  erable  ^f ^^^_they  ^^^J^^^ 

by    police    attempt   retaliation.  ^  .Yb'hshment    %ie     NatTonal 

The  riot  enters  the  siege  stage,  ^^tablishmenl      .^^^           j^^. 

From  here  on,  it  is  thought  im-  ^iuard  is  canea  "        ^^j       ^ 

possible    to    dear    the    streeU  ers  who  could  give  ^^^^^J^  ^ 

Without  force.  Devastation  on  not   situations   ^[^^/"^^f f^j^ 

the  order  of  what  happened  in  it  is  of  note  that  when  ur. 

Detroit,  Newark,  and  Watts  is  Spiegel  was  asked  whether  or 

the  outcome.  not  there   was   any   ^^dicat  on 

If   Dr.    Spiegel's    description  that    the    T^jJ^s    had    direction 

of  the  chronology  of  the  race  that    he  ^fj^^^f-^-^.?"  that 

riots  was  convincing  the  mean-  ports  in  thenatonal  press  in^^ 

ing  of  his  remarks  and  the  so-  organized  revolutionary   dbu^ 


r^ikviTS  .^vjr: 


Ut  Boston  Concert 


Americo-s  No.  I   Pop  Group 


Sunday, 


r,  March  17  -  4  p.  m.  &  7:30  p.  m. 

BACK  BAY  THEATRE 

209  Mossochuscfts  Ave,  Boston,  Moss. 

Tickets:    $3,   $4,   $5 

AvoHoMe:    Boc.    Boy    THeote,    Box    OHicc;H„.;    Tyson;    -n-    Out.f-Jcwn 

Agency  (Combrldge).    Moll  orders  send  ^y^^^J^^^J^   ^^^yj  267-7152. 
Theofer.    Include   stomped,  self-oddresscd  envelope.    Phone   ^t^7) 


Junior  Year 

in 

New  York 

Three  undergraduate  colleges  offer  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  an  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  educational  experience 
by  spending  their 

Junior  Year  in  New  York 
New  York  University  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  exciting  metropolitan  community  of 
New  York  City— the  business,  cultural, 
artistic,  and  financial  center  of  the  nation. 
The  city's  extraordinary  resources  greatly 
enrich  both  the  academic  program  and  the 
experience  of  living  at  New  York  University 
with  the  most  cosmopolitan  student  body  in 
the  world. 

This  program  is  open  to  students 
recommended  by  the  deans  of  the  colleges 
to  which  they  will  return  for  their  degrees. 
Courses  may  be  taken  in  the 

School  of  Commerce 

School  of  Education 

Washington  Square  College  of  Arts 
and  Science 
Write  for  brochure  to  Director,  Junior  Year 
in  New  York 

NEWYORK  UNIVERSITY 

New  York,  N.Y.  10003 


He:  Hortense  .  .  .  they're 
playing  our  song! 

She:  Yes,  Edgar,  it  brings 
back  those  wonderful 
days  when  we  first  met 
in  the  lobby  of  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic  Hotel 
'    ...  seven  years  ago. 

He:  Seven  wonderful  years 
.  .  .  and  every  college 
vacation  since  then 
we've  been  coming  back 
to  New  York  and  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic. 
For  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas.  Mid-years, 
Spring  vacations  .  .  . 

She:  And  the  Sheraton- 
Atlantic  has  such  con- 
venience to  theatres, 
museums,  libraries, 
Lincoln  Center,  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  with 
such  swinging  restau- 
rants right  in  the  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al- 
ways make  out  best  at 
the  Sheraton  Atlantic. 

He:     You  were  always  such  a 
romantic,  darling. 


STUDENT-FACULTY  RATES* 


Single  ;....$  11. 00  per  person 

Twin 7.50  per  person 

Triple 6.00  per  person 

Quad    5.25  per  person 


For  reservations  contact  your 
Sheraton  Student  Representa 
tive  or  in  Boston  dial  (617)  HU 
2-2004  for  immediate  confirma 
tion  of  student  rates. 

•student-Faculty  rates  apply  work- 
end';  and  school  vac^ition  prriods, 
subject  to  avail.ihility.  (Not  offered 
March  16,  17,  1008.) 

SHERATON 
-ATLANTIC 

HQTEL  Broadway  and  34th  St., 
N.Y..N.Y.  10001  (212)  PE  6  5700 
Ralph   Hitz  Jr.,  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
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Chomsky 

(Continued  from  pa^e  4> 
logic  oi  our  Vietnam  involv- 
ment.  Our  actions  create  more 
terror  and  reprisals  by  the  VC 
and  alspo  more  consciousness  of 
American  terror  at  home- 

The  question  then  arises: 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
Chomsky  outlined  the  con- 
frontation we  are  approaching. 
The  forces  of  dissent  and  ideal- 
ism versus  the  ancient  forces 
of  order  and  repression.  For 
0ome  of  us  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion   of   draft    resistance.    Yet, 


for  all  of  us  it  points  to  a  per- 
sonal decision.  The  peace  move- 
ment has  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  of  liberal  America;  it  is 
building  a  base  for  a  new 
society,  but  it  won't  end  the 
war.  To  live  in  this  world  we 
must  become  other  than  tech- 
nologues.  We  must  question, 
and  be  true  to  our  own  in- 
tegrity, and  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  bought  off  by  expedients. 
Each  individual  mu.st  make  his 
own  choice.  Perhaps  scholar- 
ship will  become  an  end  in 
itself,  regardless  of  the  purpose 
behind  it.  Perhaps  some  of  us 
will  drop  out,  or  others  resist 
the  draft    With  the  confronta- 


tion drawing  closer  we  question 
the  purposes  of  American  edu- 
cation and  American  order. 

As  one  reflects  on  the  Chom- 
sky experience,  he  wonders, 
why  did  everyone  come  to  hear 
him?  Perhaps  for  a  massage. 
The  number  of  people  who  fell 
asleep  or  walked  out  early  was 
staggering.  Perhaps  we  are  all 
tochnologues  bored  when  some- 
thing doesn't  fit  our  expecta- 
tions. But  Chomsky's  lecture 
questioned  the  purposes  of  our 
education  and  the  relevancy  of 
our  motives.  Although  he  was 
subtle  and  in  a  sense  a  dry 
speaker,  one  could  sense  that 
for  him,  his  ''thing"  was  this 
type  of  well  researched  and 
scholarly  lecture. 


Basketball 


Clippers    above  water   as    the 
men  with  the  whistles  evicted 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

Katzman  started  a  Brandeis 
surge  that  capsized  the  Coast 
Guard  as  the  Judges  swept  to  a 
45-34  halftime  lead.  An  aggres- 
sive defense  led  by  Steve 
Smith  and  Katzman  com- 
bined with  the  unstoppable  of- 
fense of  Haggerty  opened  a 
two-front  campaign  which  out- 
scored  the  startled  home  team 
16-1  in  this  stretch. 

Brandeis  led  by  as  much  as 
21  points  in  the  second  half  as 
Nayer  and  Haggerty  scored  at 
will  under  the  basket.  Some 
haphazard  refereeing  kept  the 
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A  documentaiy  report  about  the  ilamous 
Washington  weelcend  during  -which  -thousands  of 
Americans  mardied  across  the  Potomac  in  Mhe 
name  of  peace,  and  some-  -  13ae  author 
among  Ihem— ended  in  jail.  Alcng  -the  vay, 
many  cf  otir  most  "basic  problems  are 
illtaminated,  ^M2B  a  cast  of  "brilliant  and 
wanderfully  entertaining  characters  play 
oxct  their  rdes  in  the  action. 


What's  happened  to  America?  Searching  for  the  answer  Norman 
Mailer  takes  a  journey  to  the  core  of  contemporary  life.  He  questions 
the  intellectuals  who  marched:  Paul  Goodman,  Robert  Lowell, 
Dwight  Macdonald.  William  Sloane  Coffin.  Jr. — and  Norman  Mailer. 
He  dares  his  readers  to  match  his  frankness  about  fame,  power,  drugs, 
sex,  the  draft  and  the  young.  The  whole  scene. 

In  Washington  something  happened  to  Norman  Mailer.  Something 
as  vital  as  the  World  War  II  experiences  which  gave  birth  to  The 
Naked  and  the  Dead.  And  we  are  running  THE  STEPS  OF  THE 
PENTAGON  as  the  longest  piece  of  original  writing — 93  pages — 
ever  carried  in  a  single  issue  of  Harper's  in  the  magazine's  1 18  years. 

Harper's  Magazine.  March.  75  cents  at  your  newsstand. 


12  ISSUES  AT  H  PRICE! 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE.  Dept  C 

2  Park  Avenue.  New  York  10016 

I  want  to  take  advantage  of  your  special  ofFcn 
a  full  year's  subscription  at  Vi  price,  begin- 
ning with  March.  Enclosed  $4.25. 


Name. 


Mailing  Address. 


.Zip  Code. 


♦Summer  Address. 


♦Send  us  your  summer  address  now.  We  will 
see  to  it  that  the  July  and  August  issues  get 
there. 
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Nayer  with  ten  minutes  left 
and  Katzman  with  seven. 
Coast  Guard  still  could  not 
close  the  gap  as  a  Brandeis  de« 
fensive  zone  slowed  the  Clip- 
pers' attack  during  the  final 
five  minutes  while  Haggerty 
and  Tom  August  continued  to 
pour  water  on  the  Clippers* 
hopes.  Coast  Guard  was  S.O.S. 
(Simply  Out-Scored)  and  it 
was  all  over  but  the  party, 
Haggerty,  once  again  topping 
everyone,    was    high    with    30 

points  (13  for  14  from  the 
floor.)    August    followed    with 

23  and  Nayer  with  16.  In  his 
last  game  for  Brandeis,  Smith 
put  forth  one  of  his  finest  ef- 
forts, leading  the  Judges  under 
both  boards.  DuBois  and  Bob 
Thorne  each  had  22  in  the  los- 
ing effort. 

Brandeis    went    2-7    for    the 
first  and  easier  half  of  the  sea- 
son but,  gaining  confidence  and 
experience,    bounced    back    to 
win   9   out   of   the    last    12,    as 
coach  and  team  began  to  click 
together.    Big    Tom    Haggerty 
led  the  Judges  with   17  points 
and  16  rebounds  a  game  as  he 
smashed    two    season    records; 
shoting   59.9%    from   the  field, 
beating  his  total  last  year,  and 
rebounding     more     than     335 
times.  Bob  Nayer  did  what  was 
expected  of  him  and  more  and 
Steve  Katzman,  aided  by  Smit- 
ty,    did    not    have    the    scoring 
burden  of  last  year  and  settled 
down  to  pace  the  Brandeis  at- 
tack.    Sharp  -  shooting     Tom 
August,    who    also    drew    the 
tough     defensive     mismatches, 
filled   out  the  front   court  and 
was  the  surprise  of  the  season. 
Next  year,  even  with  a  rougher 
schedule,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
the    Judges    should    not    be 
tournament  bound. 


Orangeburg 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

students." 

Dr.  Henderson  said  police 
"didn't  kill  students  at  Berke- 
ley, and  they  don't  shoot  at  all 
the  white  students  raising  Hell 
in  Florida  every  spring." 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Henderson, 
the  letter  was  signed  by  Tiionias 
D.  Jarrett.  chairman  of  the  in- 
terim administrative  committee 
of  Atlanta  University;  Harry  V. 
Richardson,  president  of  the 
Interdenominational  Theologi- 
cal Center;  Hugh  M.  Gloster, 
president  of  Morehouse  College; 
John  A.  Middleton,  president 
of  Morris  Brown  College,  and 
Albert  E.  Manley,  president  of 
Spelman  College. 

In  explaining  the  formation 
of  the  Black  Student  Alliance, 
Dancy  said,  "the  blood  of  fel- 
low black  students  was  shed  at 
the  hands  of  trigger-happy  na- 
tional guardsmen  who  have  no 
sympathy  for  blacks.  When 
brothers  were  shot  in  the  back 
and  when  the  troopers  opened 
fire  on  dormitories  and  unarmed 
students,  we  saw  imtned lately 
the  need  to  organize  ourselves 
in  the  black  community." 

Dancy  said  the  black  students 
in  Atlanta  "don't  plan  to  allow 
such  a  thing  to  happen  on  our 
campuses."  He  said  the  Alliance 
is  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  of  what  black  students 
should  do  "when  the  law  breaks 
the  law,  and  the  framers  of  jus- 
tice are  unjust  to  black  people." 

Dancy  said  the  Alliance 
would  set  up  coordinating  com- 
mittees to  bring  together  the 
resources  of  the  students  and 
the  community  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  communities  near 
the  college  complex.  He  said 
many  other  action  committees 
would  be  set  up. 

The  Alliance  is  not  sponsored 
nor  will  it  be  controlled  by  any 
local  or  nationally  known  civil 
rights  group,  Dancy  said. 
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Dietitian 


favored? 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
we    are    irate    (a    euphemistic 
description   of   the  contracting 
sensation     we     feel     in     our 
bladders).  Why  should  we  re- 
invest our  energy  in  the  system 
when  the  system  has  failed  to 
tome  through?  How  can  we  be 
expected  to  support  a  monster 
machine    which    has    polluted 
our  minds  with  semi-conscious 
iicccptance  and  lethargic  satis- 
iaclion?  We  are  riding  the  wave 
of  affluence:    efficient,   formal, 
material,    and    final    cause    of 
American    society,    toward    its 
ultimate  inelastic  collision  witli 
the  reality  that  liberalism  has 
both  created  and  denied.  When 
the  vanguards  of  Olympus  bus 
through     the     South     End     of 
Boston,   they    see    evidence   of 
the     same     frustrations     and 
broken  oaths.  They  also  see  the 
fear   and    fanaticism    that    ob- 
tjcure  this  frustration  and  ren- 
der   it    tacit    consent    to     the 
political  machinery. 

The    system    presents    to    us 
Senator  McCarthy,  but,  we  are 
told,  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
may  very  well  relegate  him  to 
the  position  of  camp  follower. 
None    of    the    other    political 
possibles    (acceptable   in  terms 
©f  war  and  post-war  domestic 
comedown     proposals)     have 
clarified   the    situation   we   are 
in.   excepting  Percy   and   Ken- 
nedy (alas  Romney).  Kennedy, 
generally     considered     too    in- 
experienced to  make  it  before 
'72.  is  the  only  specter  on  the 
political     horizon     which     will 
survive  if  embodied  this  year; 
Percy   speaks  very  poorly   for 
himself. 

Resist  or  politicize  —  place 
the  satisfaction  of  needs  (to  say 
nothing  of  desires)  in  jeopardy 
(jail  or  exile),  or  mainline 
gratification  (i.e.  sublimation) 
of  desires  (ignoring  needs  en- 
tirely) —  this  is  the  existential 
dilemma.  In  order  to  put  poli- 
tics in  its  proper  and  original 
perspectives  as  the  medium 
throuj-^h  which  social  change  is 
conceptualized  (not  concre- 
tized), the  microcosm  feels 
compelled  to  make  its  needs 
?m\  desires  known  and  under- 
stood, by  whatever  means  are 
at  its  disposal.  Distress  signals 
do  not  exist  in  vacuo.  The  micro- 
cosm deifies  those  who  make 
this  distress  signal  possible, 
and  prays  for  the  eternal 
damnation  of  those  who  make 
it  necessary. 


hot  alternate  meats  at  dinner, 
fresh  fruit  with  meals  and  oth- 

(Continued  jrom  Front  Page)     fj  changes  in  menus.  The  dieU- 
,  tian  noted  that  when  she  had 

said,  Our  employees  are  tried  to  suggest  these  measures, 
among  the  best  paid  institu-  they  were  shelved.  It  was  only 
tional  food  service  employees  after  the  Student  Council  Din- 
in  the  Greater  Boston  area  .  .  .  ing  Halls  Committee  met  with 
and  this  fact,  as  well  as  other  Mr.  Grimm  that  these  meas- 
repudiations  of  current  rumors,  ures  were  adopted, 
can  be  proved."  The    project    with    the    best 

The  student,  on  the  receiv*  chance  of  success  concerning 
ing  end  of  the  dining  hall  trou-  the  food  system  is  that  of  im- 
bles,  can  do  little  to  improve  proving  the  quality  of  Sher- 
his  lot,  according  to  the  resign-  man  Dining  Hall,  so  that  its  fa- 
ing  dietician.  She  noted  that  cilities  compare  favorably  with 
dissatisfaction    with 


FeHowships 


cian  and  that  day,  she  says  is 
a  long  way  off. 
.,  ,v*         JO-     J-  Concernmg   the  hiring   of   a 

boring   those  of  Kutz  and  Swig  dining  ^ew  dietician,  Mr.  Grimm  noted 


menus,  slovenly  service,  and  halls,  Mrs.  Dudik  said.  This 
poorly-cooked  food  was  well  discrepancy  exists  due  to  the 
deserved.  Giving  turkey  tetraz-   age  of  Sherman  dining  hall.  It 


zini  as  an  example,  Mrs.  Dudik 
declared  that  even  the  best 
raw  foodstuffs  would  turn  out 
unwholesome,  unless  prepared 
and  cooked  properly.  As  for 
the  menus,  there  is  just  too 
much  emphasis  on  meat-and- 
gravy  dishes  at  Brandeis.  Al- 


that  Brandeis  is  conducting  a 
wide-scale  search  for  someone 
to  succeed  Mrs.  Dudik,  whose 
loss  was  regretted.  He  felt  that 
if  she  had  stayed,  the  resigning 
dietician  would  have  eventual- 
ly found  conditions  more  to 
her  liking.  "She  waps  too  im- 
patient" according  to  the  din- 
ing hall  head,  who  hopes  to 
have  the  now-vacant  post  filled 


IS  the  oldest  of  the  three  din- 
ing halls;  both  its  seating  ca- 
pacity and  its  facilities  for 
processing  and  serving  food 
were  made  obsolete  years  ago 
by  the  increased  number  of 
students  dining  there.  Plans 
are  being  discussed  to  renovate 
though  these  dishes  are  good  in    Sherman  in  time  for  the  open-   by  June 

moderation,  Mrs.  Dudik  tried  ing  of  the  new  Rosenthal  dorm-  Grimm  feels  that  the  uneasy 
to  add  more  original  dishes  itories  next  fall.  Mrs.  Dudik  attitude  of  the  Brandeis  stu- 
to  the  menu  in  place  of  the  f^^is  that  if  the  University  is  dent  concerning  his  dining  fa- 
braised  lamb-lamb  stew-ham-  diligent  in  its  regard  for  the  cilities  is  only  a  fad.  The  Uni- 
burger  routine  on  successive  student's  welfare,  it  will  com-  versity  food  service  is  constant- 
nights.  A  student  food  protest  pletely  refurnish  Sherman  be-  ly  being  reviewed  and  im- 
would  not  accomplish  much,  fore  the  next  year  of  classes  proved,  with  the  help  of  the 
according  to  Mrs.  Dudik.  It  was   begins. 

her  opinion  that  students  would  The  departing  dietician  ex- 
gain  more  if  they  wholeheart-  pressed  the  hope  of  more  and 
edly  backed  the  Student  Coun-  better  food  service  in  the  fu- 
cil's  Dining  Halls  Committee,  ture.  However,  Mrs.  Dudik 
This  group  was  responsible  for  foresees  this  only  when  the 
the  initiation  of  such  programs  University  will  fully  co-oper- 
as a  Sunday  brunch,  choice  of   ate  with  the  office  of  the  dieti- 


(Continued  from  Front  Page)     lowships  will  be  cut  nationally 

--  .,  .  ^^i^^  «„    from  one  thousand  to  a  hun- 

If  the  war  were  not  going  on,    ,     .    ^,  f.^. 

at  least  the  status  quo  and  ner-  ""^5^,* ,  "T^'  ,  .,  ,  .  ^„ - 
haps  increases  in  some  of  these  ,  Scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
programs  might  have  been  ex-  teaching  assistantships,  which 
pected  for  next  year.  are  provided  by  the  University 

In  the  area  of  foundation  from  its  own  income,  will  equal 
achieved.  And  we  all  bemoan  this  year  s  total.  If  a  projected 
grants,  Woodrow  Wilson  Fel-  increase  in  enrollment  takes 
■^  place,     however,     per     capita 

stipends  may  be  decreased. 

The  Dean  pointed  out  that 
the  drafting  of  graduate  stu- 
dents might  reduce  total  en- 
rollment, leaving  more  than 
enough  money  for  graduate 
students  despite  the  various 
cuts.  Even  if  shortages  do  de- 
velop, he  emphasized  that  no 
well-qualified  student  would  be 
forced  to  choose  another  school 
over  Brandeis  for  financial 
reasons. 

The  physical  sciences  will  be 
hit  hardest  by  the  cuts,  since 
they  have  been  most  dependent 
on  government  funds.  The  Jus- 
tice questioned  department 
chairman  Dr.  Jack  S.  Goldstein 
on  how  the  graduate  program 
in  physics  might  be  affected. 
While  he  thought  it  a  little  too 
early  to  derermine  the  precise 
effects,  he  did  discuss  some 
likely  results.  For  one,  the  Uni- 
versity will  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port as  many  graduate  students 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  Dr.  C;old- 
stein  noted  that  uncertainty 
about  future  government  policy 
makes  long  -  range  prediction 
difficult. 


Student  Council  Dining  Halls 
Committee.  **As  a  result,"  the 
head  of  Brandeis'  food  system 
declared,  "Brandeis  students 
receive  the  benefits  of  one  of 
the  finer  institutional  food 
services  in  the  Greater  Boston 


area. 


)> 


Depends  on  the  giant.  Actually,  some  giants  arc  just  regular 
kinds  of  guys.  Except  bigger. 

And  that  can  be  an  advantage. 

How?  Well,  for  one  thing,  you've  got  more  going  for 
you.  Take  Ford  Motor  Company.  A  giant  in  an  exciting 
and  vital  business.  Thinking  giant  thoughts.  About  develop' 
ing  Mustang.  Cougar.  A  city  car  for  the  future. 

Come  to  work  for  this  giant  and  you'll  begin  to  think 
like  one. 

Because  you're  dealing  with  bigger  problems,  the 
consequences,  of  course,  will  be  greater.  Your  responsibilities 
heavier.  That  means  your  experience  must  be  better — more 
complete.  And  so,  you'll  get  the  kind  of  opportunities  only  a 
giant  can  give.C 

Giants  just  naturally  seem  to  attract  top  professionals. 
Men  that  you'll  be  working  with  and  for.  And  some  of  that 
talent  is  bound  to  rub  off. 

Because  there's  more  to  do,  you'll  learn  more.  In 
more  areas. 


You'll  develop  a  talent  for  making  hard-nosed,  imagina* 
tive  decisions.  And  you'll  Vnovj  how  these  decisions  affect 
the  guts  of  the  operation.  At  the  grass  roots.  Because  you'll 
have  been  there. 

If  you'd  like  to  be  a  giant  yourself,  and  your  better 
ideas  arc  in  finance,  product  engineering,  manufacturing, 
marketing  and  sales,  personnel  administration  or  systems 
research,  see  the  man  from  Ford  when  he  visits  your  campus. 
Or  send  your  resume  to  Ford  Motor  Company,  College 
Recruiting  Department. 

You  and  Ford  can  grow  bigger  together. 


THI  AVtCRICAN  ROAD,  DEARBODN,  VtlCHICAM 


McCarthy 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

ivill  have  a  cihance  to  opt  for 
McCarthy.  Perhaps  McCarthy 
will  gain  enough  support  to 
keep  Lyndon  Johnson  from 
taking  the  nomination  on  the 
first  ballot;  in  the  ensuing  con- 
test, Robert  Kennedy  might 
enter.  Yet  Lyndon  Johnson 
might  refuse  to  enter  any  of 
the  primaries  in  which  McCar- 
thy appears  —  he  probably 
^von't  run  against  him  in 
Massachusetts.  Should  LBJ  do 
this,  the  press  coverage  which 
McCarthy  would  have  been  able 
to  gain  would  succeed  in  bring- 
ing the  war  into  open  debate 
in  America.  It  might  influence 
the  Republicans  to  choose  an 
anti-war  candidate.  But  most 
important,  with  the  war  an  is- 
sue of  a  political  campaign, 
much  of  the  resistance  to  anti- 
war movements  will  have  been 
obviated.  Vietnam  will  become 
a  matter  for  open,  popular  dis- 
cussion. The  Vietnam  problem 
will  appear  to  be  ameliorable 
through  non-revolutionary,  po- 
litical means.  Indeed,  we  have 
learned  this  past  month  in  Wal- 
them  tha*  canvassing  against 
the  war  by  carrying  a  petition 
for  McCarthy  proved  fairly 
successful. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Vietnam 
War  continues,  and  this  is  the 
continuing  imperative  for  the 
grudging  supporters  of  McCar- 
thy. Some  viable,  realistic 
menns  of  ending  the  destruc- 
tion is  at  hand.  It  must  be 
grasped  and  tried  with  all 
energies  and  resources  avail- 
able. 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 
logic  of  our  Vietnam  involv- 
ment.  Our  actions  create  more 
terror  and  reprisals  by  the  VC 
and  alspo  more  consciousness  of 
American  terror  at  home- 

The  question  then  arises: 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
Chomsky  outlined  the  con- 
frontation we  are  approaching. 
The  forces  of  dissent  and  ideal- 
ism versus  the  ancient  forces 
of  order  and  repression.  For 
0ome  of  us  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion   of   draft    resistance.    Yet, 


for  all  of  us  it  points  to  a  per- 
sonal decision.  The  peace  move- 
ment has  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  of  liberal  America;  it  is 
building  a  base  for  a  new 
society,  but  it  won't  end  the 
war.  To  live  in  this  world  we 
must  become  other  than  tech- 
nologues.  We  must  question, 
and  be  true  to  our  own  in- 
tegrity, and  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  bought  off  by  expedients. 
Each  individual  must  make  his 
own  choice.  Perhaps  scholar- 
ship will  become  an  end  in 
itself,  regardless  of  the  purpose 
behind  it.  Perhaps  some  of  us 
will  drop  out,  or  others  resist 
the  draft    With  the  confronta- 


tion drawing  closer  we  question 
the  purposes  of  American  edu- 
cation and  American  order. 

As  one  reflects  on  the  Chom- 
sky experience,  he  wonders, 
why  did  everyone  come  to  hear 
him?  Perhaps  for  a  massage. 
The  number  of  people  who  fell 
asleep  or  walked  out  early  was 
staggering.  Perhaps  we  are  all 
technologues  bored  when  some- 
thing doesn't  fit  our  expecta- 
tions. But  Chomsky's  lecture 
questioned  the  purposes  of  our 
education  and  the  relevancy  of 
our  motives.  Although  he  was 
subtle  and  in  a  sense  a  dry 
speaker,  one  could  sense  that 
for  him,  his  "thing"  was  this 
type  of  well  researched  and 
scholarly   lecture. 


Basketball 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Katzman  started  a  Brandeis 
surge  that  capsized  the  Coast 
Guard  as  the  Judges  swept  to  a 
45-34  halftime  lead.  An  aggres- 
sive defense  led  by  Steve 
Smith  and  Katzman  com- 
bined with  the  unstoppable  of- 
fense of  Haggerty  opened  a 
two-front  campaign  which  out- 
scored  the  startled  home  team 
16-1  in  this  stretch. 

Brandeis  led  by  as  much  as 
21  points  in  the  second  half  as 
Nayer  and  Haggerty  scored  at 
will  under  the  basket.  Some 
haphazard  refereeing  kept  the 
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A  documeniary  report  about  the  mmcnas 
Washington  weelcend  durjiig  vhich  Ihoussnds  of 
Americans  mardied  across  the  Potomac  3n  Ihe 
name  of  peace,  and  some-  •  "Bie  author 
among  "them— ended  in  jail.  Alcng  ttie  vay, 
many  of  our  most  "basic  pro'blema  are 
illTininated,  v^iiOe  a  cast  of  'brilliarrt  and 
wonderfully  errtertainJng  characters  play 
out  their  roles  in  the  action. 
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What's  happened  to  America?  Searching  for  the  answer  Norman 
Mailer  takes  a  journey  to  the  core  of  contemporary  life.  He  questions 
the  intellectuals  who  marched:  Paul  Goodman,  Robert  Lowell, 
Dwight  Macdonald.  William  Sloane  Coffin.  Jr. — and  Norman  Mailer. 
He  dares  his  readers  to  match  his  frankness  about  fame,  power,  drugs, 
sex,  the  draft  and  the  young.  The  whole  scene. 

In  Washington  something;  happened  to  Norman  Mailer.  Something 
as  vital  as  the  World  War  II  experiences  which  gave  birth  to  The 
Naked  and  the  Dead.  And  we  are  running  THE  STEPS  OF  THE 
PENTAGON  as  the  longest  piece  of  original  writing — 93  pages — 
ever  carried  in  a  single  issue  of  Harper's  in  the  magazine's  1 1 8  years. 

Harper*s  Magazine.  March.  75  cents  at  your  newsstand. 
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Clippers    at>ove   water   as    the 
men  with  the  whistles  evicted 

Nayer  with  ten  minutes  left 
and  Katzman  with  seven. 
Coast  Guard  still  could  not 
close  the  gap  as  a  Brandeis  de- 
fensive zone  slowed  the  Clip- 
pers' attack  during  the  final 
five  minutes  while  Haggerty 
and  Tom  August  continued  to 
pour  water  on  the  Clippers* 
hopes.  Coast  Guard  was  S.O.S, 
(Simply  Out-Scored)  and  it 
was  all  over  but  the  party, 
Haggerty,  once  again  topping 
everyone,    was    high    with    30 

points  (13  for  14  from  the 
floor.)    August    followed    with 

23  and  Nayer  with  16.  In  his 
last  game  for  Brandeis,  Smith 
put  forth  one  of  his  finest  ef- 
forts, leading  the  Judges  under 
both  boards.  DuBois  and  Bob 
Thorne  each  liad  22  in  the  los- 
ing efTort. 

Brandeis    wont    2-7    for    the 
first  and  easier  half  of  the  sea- 
son but,  gaining  confidence  and 
experience,    bounced    back    to 
win    9   out   of   the    last    12,    as 
coach  and  team  began  to  click 
together.    Big    Tom    Haggerty 
led  the  Judges  with  17  points 
and  16  rebounds  a  game  as  he 
smashed    two    sea-son    records: 
shoting   59.9%    from  the  field, 
boating  his  total  last  year,  and 
rebounding     more     than     335 
times.  Bob  Nayer  did  what  was 
expected  of  him  and  more  and 
Stove  Katzman,  aided  by  Smit- 
ty,    did    not    have    the    scoring 
burden  of  last  year  and  settled 
down  to  pace  tlie  Brandeis  at- 
tack.    Sharp  -  shooting    Tom 
August,    who    also    drew    the 
tough     defensive     mismatches, 
fillod   out   the  front   court  and 
was  the  surprise  of  the  season. 
Next  year,  even  with  a  roughor 
schedule,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
the    Judges    should    not    be 
tournament  bound. 


Orangeburg 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

students." 

Dr.  Hondorson  said  police 
"didn't  kill  students  at  Berke- 
ley, and  they  don't  shoot  at  all 
the  white  studonts  raising  Hell 
in  Florida  every  spring." 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Henderson, 
tho  letter  was  signed  by  Tliornas 
D.  Jarrett.  chairman  of  tho  in- 
terim admitiistrativc  comniiltoe 
of  Atlanta  University;  Harry  V. 
Richard.son,  president  of  the 
Interdenominational  Theologi- 
cal Center;  Hugli  M.  Gloster, 
president  of  Morehouse  College; 
John  A.  Middleton,  president 
of  Morris  Brown  College,  and 
Albert  E.  Manley,  president  of 
Spolman  College. 

In  explaining  the  formation 
of  the  Black  Student  Alliance, 
Dancy  said,  "the  blood  of  fel- 
low black  students  was  shod  at 
the  hands  of  trigger-happy  na- 
tional guardsmen  who  have  no 
sympathy  for  blacks.  When 
brothers  were  shot  in  the  back 
and  when  the  troopers  opened 
fire  on  dormitories  and  unarmed 
students,  we  saw  immediately 
the  need  to  organize  ourselves 
in  the  black  community." 

Dancy  said  the  black  students 
in  Atlanta  "don't  plan  to  allow 
such  a  thing  to  happen  on  our 
campuses."  He  said  the  Alliance 
is  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  of  what  black  students 
should  do  "when  the  law  breaks 
the  law,  and  the  framers  of  jus- 
tice are  unjust  to  black  people." 

Dancy  said  the  Alliance 
would  set  up  coordinating  com- 
mittees to  bring  together  the 
resources  of  the  students  and 
the  community  in  an  efTort  to 
improve  the  communities  near 
the  college  complex.  He  said 
many  other  action  committees 
would  be  set  up. 

The  Alliance  is  not  sponsored 
nor  will  it  be  controlled  by  any 
local  or  nationally  known  civil 
rights  group,  Dancy  said. 
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Dietitian 


favored? 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
we    are    irate    (a    euphemistic 
description    of   the   contracting 
tensation     we     feel     in     our 
bladders).  Why  should  we  re- 
invest our  energy  in  the  system 
when  the  system  has  failed  to 
t^me  through?  How  can  we  be 
expected  to  support  a  monster 
machine    which    has    polluted 
our  minds  with  semi-conscious 
acceptance  and  lethargic  satis- 
jaction?  We  are  riding  the  wave 
of  affluence:    efficient,   formal, 
material,    and    final    cause    of 
American    society,    toward    its 
ultimate  inelastic  collision  with 
the  reality  that  liberalism  has 
both  created  and  denied.  When 
the  vanguards  of  Olympus  bus 
through     the     South     End     of 
Boston,   they    see    evidence   of 
the     same     frustrations     and 
broken  oaths.  They  also  see  the 
fear    and    fanaticism    that    ob- 
wure  this  frustration  and  ren- 
der   it    tacit    consent    to     the 
political  machinery. 

The    system    presents    to    us 
Senator  McCarthy,  but,  we  are 
tuld,  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
may  very  well  relegate  him  to 
the  position  of  camp  follower. 
None    of    the    other    political 
possibles    (acceptable   in  terms 
of  war  and  post-war  domestic 
comedown     proposals)     have 
clarified   the    situation   we   are 
in.   excepting   Percy   and   Ken- 
nedy (alas  Romney).  Kennedy, 
generally     considered    too    in- 
experienced to  make  it  before 
'72.  is  the  only  specter  on  the 
political     horizon     which     will 
survive  if  embodied  this  year; 
Percy  speaks  very  poorly  for 
himself. 

Resist  or  iX)Hticize  —  place 
the  satisfaction  of  needs  (to  say 
nothing  of  desires)  in  jeopardy 
(jail  or  exile),  or  mainline 
gratification  (i.e.  sublimation) 
of  desires  (ignoring  needs  en- 
tirely) —  this  is  the  existential 
dilemma.  In  order  to  put  poli- 
tics in  its  proper  and  original 
perspectives  as  the  medium 
throu|::h  which  social  change  is 
ionceptunlized  (not  concre- 
tized), the  microcosm  feels 
compolled  to  make  its  needs 
and  desires  known  and  under- 
stood, by  whatever  means  are 
at  its  disposal.  Distress  signals 
do  not  exist  in  vacuo.  The  micro- 
cosm deifies  those  who  make 
tills  distress  signal  possible, 
and  prays  for  the  eternal 
damnation  of  those  who  make 
it  necessary. 


hot  alternate  meats  at  dinner, 
fresh  fruit  with  meals  and  oth- 

(Continued  jrom  Front  Page)     ^^  changes  in  menus.  The  dieti- 
.  tian  noted  that  when  she  had 

said,  Our  employees  are  tried  to  suggest  these  measures, 
among  the  best  paid  institu-  they  were  shelved.  It  was  only 
tional  food  service  employees  after  the  Student  Council  Din- 
in  the  Greater  Boston  area  .  .  .  ing  Halls  Committee  met  with 
and  this  fact,  as  well  as  other  Mr.  Grimm  that  these  meas- 
repudiations  of  current  rumors,  ures  were  adopted.  .. 
can  be  proved."  The    project    with    the    best 

The  student,  on  the  receiv-  chance  of  success  concerning 
ing  end  of  the  dining  hall  trou-  the  food  system  is  that  of  im- 
bles,  can  do  little  to  improve  proving  the  quality  of  Sher- 
his  lot,  according  to  the  resign-  man  Dining  Hall,  so  that  its  fa- 
ing  dietician.  She  noted  that  cilities  compare  favorably  with 
dissatisfaction  with  boring  those  of  Kutz  and  Swig  dining 
menus,  slovenly  service,  and  halls,  Mrs.  Dudik  said.  This 
poorly-cooked  food  was  well  discrepancy  exists  due  to  the 
deserved.  Giving  turkey  tetraz-   age  of  Sherman  dining  hall.  It 
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dietician  would  have  eventual- 
ly found  conditions  more  to 
her  liking.  "She  waps  too  im- 
patient" according  to  the  din- 
ing hall  head,  who  hopes  to 
have  the  now-vacant  post  filled 


clan  and  that  day,  she  says  is 
a  long  way  off. 

Concerning  the  hiring  of  a 
new  dietician,  Mr.  Grimm  noted 
that  Brandeis  is  conducting  a 
wide-scale  search  for  someone 

,     >.       ^    ,.»     •     *v.       ij    X     ^  .1.     ^^         J-       ^o  succeed  Mrs.  Dudik,  whose 
zmi  as  an  example,  Mrs.  Dudik   |s  the  oldest  of  the  three  dm-   jQgg  ^gg  regretted.  He  felt  that 
declared    that    even    the    best   ing  halls;  both  its  seating  ca-    jf  she  had  s-tayed   the  resigning 
raw  foodstuffs  would  turn  out  pacity    and    its    facilities    for 
unwholesome,  unless  prepared  processing    and    serving    food 
and    cooked   properly.    As   for  were  made  obsolete  years  ago 
the  menus,  there  is  just  too  by    the    increased    number    of 
much   emphasis    on   meat-and-   students    dining    there.    Plans 
gravy  dishes  at  Brandeis.  Al-   are  being  discussed  to  renovate 
though  these  dishes  are  good  in   Sherman  in  time  for  the  open-   iiy  June 

moderation,  Mrs.  Dudik  tried  ing  of  the  new  Rosenthal  dorm-  Grimm  feels  that  the  uneasy 
to  add  more  original  dishes  itories  next  fall.  Mrs.  Dudik  attitude  of  the  Brandeis  stu- 
to  the  menu  in  place  of  the  feels  that  if  the  University  is  dent  concerning  his  dining  fa- 
braised  lamb-lamb  stew-ham-  diligent  in  its  regard  for  the  cilities  is  only  a  fad.  The  Uni- 
burger  routine  on  successive  student's  welfare,  it  will  com-  versity  food  service  is  constant- 
nights.  A  student  food  protest  pletely  refurnish  Sherman  be-  ly  being  reviewed  and  im- 
would  not  accomplish  much,  fore  the  next  year  of  classes  proved,  with  the  help  of  the 
according  to  Mrs.  Dudik.  It  was   begins.  Student    Council   Dining    Halls 

her  opinion  that  students  would  The  departing  dietician  ex-  Committee.  "As  a  result,"  the 
gain  more  if  they  wholeheart-  pressed  the  hope  of  more  and  head  of  Brandeis'  food  system 
edly  backed  the  Student  Coun-  better  food  service  in  the  fu-  declared,  "Brandeis  students 
cil's  Dining  Halls  Committee,  ture.  However,  Mrs.  Dudik  receive  the  benefits  of  one  of 
This  group  was  responsible  for  foresees  this  only  when  the  the  finer  institutional  food 
the  initiation  of  such  programs  University  will  fully  cooper-  services  in  the  Greater  Boston 
as  a  Sunday  brunch,  choice  of   ate  with  the  office  of  the  dieti-   area." 


(Continued  jrom  Front  Page)     lowships  will  be  cut  nationally 

-^  .,  .  «^„^  ^^    from  one  thousand   to  a  hun- 

If  the  war  were  not  gomg  on,     ,     ,      ^  -^. 

at  least  the  status  quo  and  per-    °™^* ,     "r7'  ,  .,        ,  .  - 

haps  increases  in  some  of  these  ^  Scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
programs  might  have  been  ex-  teachmg  assjstantships,  which 
pected  for  next  year.  are  provided  by  the  University 

In  the  area  of  foundation  from  its  own  income,  will  equal 
achieved.  And  we  all  bemoan  this  year  s  total.  If  a  projected 
grants,  Woodrow  Wilson  Fel-  increase  m  enrollment  takes 
*  place,     however,     per     capita 

stipends  may  be  decreased. 

The  Dean  pointed  out  that 
the  drafting  of  graduate  stu- 
dents might  reduce  total  en- 
rollment, leaving  more  than 
enough  money  for  graduate 
students  despite  the  various 
cuts.  Even  if  shortages  do  de- 
velop, he  emphasized  that  no 
well-qualified  student  would  be 
forced  to  choose  another  school 
over  Brandeis  for  financial 
reasons. 

The  physical  sciences  will  be 
hit  hardest  by  the  cuts,  since 
they  have  been  most  dependent 
on  government  funds.  The  Jus- 
tice questioned  department 
chairman  Dr.  Jack  S.  Goldstein 
on  how  the  graduate  program 
in  physics  might  be  affected. 
While  he  thought  it  a  little  too 
early  to  determine  the  precise 
effects,  he  did  discuss  some 
likely  results.  For  one,  the  Uni- 
versity will  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port as  many  graduate  students 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  Dr.  Gold- 
stein noted  that  uncertainty 
about  future  government  policy 
makes  long  -  range  prediction 
difficult. 


f 


McCarthy 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

will  have  a  chance  to  opt  for 
McCarthy.  Perhaps  McCarthy 
vviil  gain  enough  support  to 
keep  Lyndon  Johnson  from 
Inking  the  nomination  on  the 
first  ballot;  in  the  ensuing  con- 
test, Robert  Kennedy  might 
enter.  Yet  Lyndon  Johnson 
might  refuse  to  enter  any  of 
the  primaries  in  which  McCar- 
thy appears  —  he  probably 
won't  run  against  him  in 
Massachusetts.  Should  LBJ  do 
this,  the  press  coverage  whieh 
McCarthy  would  have  been  able 
to  gain  would  succeed  in  bring- 
ing the  war  into  open  debate 
in  America.  It  might  influence 
the  Republicans  to  choose  an 
anti-war  candidate.  But  most 
important,  with  the  war  an  is- 
sue of  a  political  campoign, 
nnueh  of  the  resistance  to  anti- 
war movements  will  have  been 
obviated.  Vietnam  will  become 
a  matter  for  open,  popular  dis- 
cussion. The  Vietnam  problem 
will  appear  to  be  ameliorable 
through  non-revolutionary,  po- 
litical means.  Indeed,  we  have 
learned  this  past  month  in  Wal- 
them  tha*  canvassing  against 
the  war  by  carrying  a  i>etition 
for  MeCarthy  proved  fairly 
successful. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Vietnam 
War  continues,  and  this  is  the 
continuing  imperative  for  the 
grudging  supporters  of  McCar- 
thy. Some  viable,  realistic 
means  of  ending  the  destruc- 
tion is  at  hand.  It  must  be 
grasped  and  tried  with  all 
energies  and  resources  avail- 
able. 


Depends  on  the  giant.  Actually,  some  giants  arc  just  regular 
kinds  of  guys.  Except  bigger. 

And  that  can  be  an  advantage. 

How?  Well,  for  one  thing,  youVe  got  more  going  for 
you.  Take  Ford  Motor  Company.  A  giant  in  an  exciting 
and  vital  business.  Thinking  giant  thoughts.  About  develop* 
ing  Mustang.  Cougar.  A  city  car  for  the  future. 

Come  to  work  for  this  giant  and  you'll  begin  to  think 
like  one. 

Because  youVc  dealing  with  bigger  problems,  the 
consequences,  of  course,  will  be  greater.  Your  responsibiHties 
heavier.  That  means  your  experience  must  be  better — more 
complete.  And  eo,  you'll  get  the  kind  of  opportunities  only  a 
giant  can  givc.t^  """ 

Giants  just  naturally  seem  to  attract  top  professionals. 
Ivlcn  that  you'll  be  working  with  and  for.  And  some  of  that 
talent  is  bound  to  rub  off. 

Because  there's  more  to  do,  you'll  learn  more.  In 
more  areas. 


You'll  develop  a  talent  for  making  hard-nosed,  imagina* 
tive  decisions.  And  you'll  know  how  these  decisions  affect 
the  guts  of  the  operation.  At  the  grass  roots.  Because  you'll 
have  been  there. 

If  you'd  like  to  be  a  giant  yourself,  and  your  better 
ideas  are  in  finance,  product  engineering,  manufacturing, 
marketing  and  sales,  personnel  administration  or  systems 
research,  see  the  man  from  Ford  when  he  visits  your  campus. 
Or  send  your  resume  to  Ford  Motor  Company,  College 
Recruiting  Department. 

You  and  Ford  can  grow  bigger  together. 


THI  AMBRICAN  ROAD,  DEARBOIIN,  MICHICAM 
Aii  CqUAt  OrrORTUWTT  XMfLOXUU 


What's  it  like 

toivork 
for  a  ^ant? 


Vd  like  a  big  job  please* 
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Judges  Sink  Coast  Guard,  102-89! 
Final  Record  11-10;  Best  Since  '61 


The  delights  and  rigors  of  communal  living  are  many.  A 
semi-oflicial  stowaway  on  the  basketball  team  bus  for  the  Coast 
Guard  trip  Saturday  can  discover  things  that  don't  appear  in 
just  everybody's  scorebook. 

PRE- 

First  game  of  the  evening  scheduled  for  6:30  p.m.  and  the 
bus  is  to  leave  at  1:30.  Coming  into  the  locker  room  at  Shapiro, 
one  hears  basketballs  bouncing  upstairs  in  the  arena  on  the  gym 
floor  —  K.  C.  holding  a  practice  now?  Hardly.  Some  friends  of 
hii>  are,  though.  Celtics  by  name. 

We  go  upstairs,  of  course.  The  Celts  are  in  twos  and  threes, 
going  through  their  paces.  They  play  "21"  in  four  seconds,  it 
seems.    "You   don't   realize   how    good   pro   defenses   are,"   says 

Steve  Smith,  "until  you  see  how  well  they  shoot  with  no  one,  ^     •-,     *     ,     .u     i     ^     f  ^/i 

against  them."  Coach  Jones  passes  Celtic  rookie  Rick  Weitzman,    mentarily  took  the  leaa  at  44 


•  By  PAUL   SCIIIFFER 

How  sweet  it  was!  Cracking  the  century  mark  for  the  fourth  time  this  season,  Brandeis 
sunk  Coast  Guard,  102-89.  Saturday's  victory  was  its  eleventh  victory  against  ten  defeats  and 
the  first  winning  record  for  the  Judges  in  six  years.  Brandeis   dropped   its  last  home  game  to 

B.U..  84-68,  four  nights  earlier.  ^       *•  u*  /  n  u  ^  « 

If  you  can't  bring  the  ball  up,  you  can  t  score,  and  a  tight  full-course  press  pushed  Bran- 
deis ahead  25-15  early  in  the  first  period.  Sparked  by  star  soph  Jim  Hayes  and  guard  Steve 
Gladstone,  the  visitors  penetrated  the  Brandeis  man-to-man  to  score  repeatedly  under  the 
basket.  With  Hayes  and  Rich  Lee  (three  fouls  each)  out  for  a  breather,  the  Blue  and  White 
roared  back  to  within  two  points  at  half  time,  38-36,  largely  due  to  the  heroics  of  Bob  Nayer, 
scored   fourteen   points 


who 
overall. 

Handling  the  press  well  in 
the  opening  minutes  of  the 
second  i;>eriod,  the  Judges  mo- 


silently  practicing  his  foul  shooting.  Weitzman  played  here  for 
Northeastern  last  year.  Jones  played  in  Boston  Garden.  Times 
change. 

On  to  the  bus.  which  takes  off  20  minutes  late.  WRKO 
is  playing  a  "Lesiey-Gore-Goldcn-Goodie,"  as  someone  breaks 
out  the  cards.  Road  trips  get  to  you  after  a  while  .  .  .  "and  the 
year  after  next,  we  go  to  the  Anchorage  Invitational  Tourna- 
nu'nt  by  bus." 

The  cheerleaders  are  along  for  the  trip,  and  Roz  checks  in 
with  Carol  promptly  on  the  lialf-hour. 

"It  used  to  be  a  quiet  trip  before  the  cheerleaders  came 
along."  says  one  player.  Hardly  seems  likely. 

Manager  Bob  Atkind  moves  rearward  with  the  chewing 
gum,  and  the  pace  quickens: 

"Can  I  have  the  dark  green,  plea.se?" 

"Save  the  Juicy  Fruit  for  later,  gang!" 

"Yes,  Uncle  Charlie!" 

Up  at  the  bridge  game,  an  accusation  is  made,  and  Smith 
denies  it.  His  wife  rushes  to  his  defense:  "He's  honest.  He's 
too  dumb  to  cheat."  That  settles  the  matter. 

The  Jayvees,  meanwhile,  look  forward  to  that  evening's 
game  with  mixed  feelings;  it's  the  end  of  a  rugged  year,  and 
foi  most,  they'll  be  playing  their  last  organized  game.  They 
wonder  about  their  respective  farewells..  Fred  Poneman  can 
wiggle  his  ears.  Tom  August  has  tried  and  failed. 

We've  left  (and  entered,  I  guess)  Rhode  Island,  and  there's 
a  three-on-three  game  in  a  Connecticut  school-yard.  The  kid 
with  the  ball  drives  to  within  12  feet  of  the  basket,  and  is 
stopped  momentarily.  He  turns  around,  and,  running  backward 
towards  the  hoop,  lets  go  of  a  shot-pass  of  sorts  that  misses 
everything  and  goes  out  of  bounds: 

"Hey,  Katzman,  we  found  your  protege!" 

Turns  out  the  name  of  our  restaurant  has  been  changed 
to  Holiday  Inn.  We  finally  see  the  sign,  and  trudge  inside. 
Wrong  Holiday  Inn.  Tho.se  chain  stores  will  do  it  every  time. 

It  begins  to  look  like  the  Jayvees  will  be  eating  their  des- 
sert at  midcourt,  but  the  driver  readjusts  his  Daniel  Boone 
Compa.ss  and  Trailblazing  Kit,  and  gets  us  there  in  time  for  a 
good  meal  and  a  short  hop  to  the  Academy. 

THE 

Midway  in  the  first  half,  a  C.G.  player  a.sk.<?  the  ref  to  un- 
tangle the  basket  strings.  He  tries  and  fails  (poor  night  for 
refs  all  over  the  court).  Tom  Haggerty  meanders  over  to  the 
hoop  and  sets  things  right.  The  p.syche-job  done,  he  calmly 
walks  back  to  his  position,  the  world's  only  6'  11"  cherub.  Tom 
poured  in  30  points.  Tom  August,  K.C.'s  "happiest  surprise,"  had 
23  (good  nigiit  for  cherubs).  The  buzzer  sounds. 


42  behind  Steve  Katzman's  two 
quick     hopes.     However,     the 


press  once  again  turned  the 
lead  over  to  B.U.,  who  led  by 
ten  with  six  minutes  left  and 
held  on  to  win.  A  tight  de- 
fense coupled  with  some  in- 
credible ball-handling  by  the 
Judges  sealed   the  verdict,   84- 


Liebhaber-Top  Sabre; 
Fencers  3rd  as  Team 


POST- 

The  buzzer  sounded,  and  the  hard  part  was  done. 


Showers 
Provided 
pick   the 


finished,  and  the  Academy  was  soon  to  be  a  memory, 
the  bus  could  locate  the  Academy,  or  vice  versa,  to 

players  up.  ,.  ,,      .     .r,      ,  ^       o        •  w     .• 

On  to  "Mr.  G's  Restaurant— Hellenic  Food  Our  Specialty. 

Mike  Shea,  barboy  supreme  in  earlier  days  has  played  two 
lory  cigar,  and  somebody  unplugs  the  jukebox  for  a  speech, 
crowd  its  seals.  Champagne  for  the  coach,  who  is  smokmg  a  vie- 
fine  games  this  evening,  and  now  tries  a  new  role,  showing  the 
It's  short,  but  right  there:  "I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  what 
you've  done  for  me,  and  what  you've  given  to  me  this  season/' 

The  jukebox  is  on  again,  and  cheerleader  Sharon  asks  K.C. 
to  dance.  The  coach  holds  his  own. 

On  the  way  home,  the  manager  announces  that  equipment 
must  be  turned  in  Monday  at  4:00  p.m.  The  first  ofiicial  baseball 
practice  begins  Monday  at  4:00  p.m..  And  so  it  goes. 


By  NEIL  UNGERLEIDER 

The    New    England    Fencing 

Championships    are    something 

of  a  drag.  They're  long  —  about 

12  hours  in  length  —  and  they 

tend  to  drag  a  bit  when  you're 
watching  a  guy  from  Timbuk- 
tu U.  fence  someone  from  an 
equally  notable  school.  But 
this  year,  there  are  consola- 
tions: a  New  England  Sabre 
Championship  and  a  close  third 
place  finish  as  a  team  —  to 
name  just  two. 

Despite  a  hot  and  humid 
fencing  room  and  the  ordeal  of 
fencing  17  bouts,  Steve  Lieb- 
haber  persevered  to  take  the 
Sabre  Championship  via  a 
"fence-off."  Liebhaber  had  won 
14  out  of  15  matches  coming 
into  his  last  match  of  the  day 
—  with  Curt  Marx  of  MIT,  who 
had  won  all  15  of  his  previous 
matches.  Liebhaber  beat  Marx 
by  a  single  touch  in  that  bout, 
leaving  them  both  with  15-1 
records  at  the  end  of  regular 
competition.  The  rules  required 
a  fence-ofT.  even  though  Lieb- 
haber had  just  defeated  Marx. 
Steve  went  ahead  4-2  only  to 
lose  two  touches  to  Marx  and 
fail  to  win  a  few  others  via 
some  dubious  judging.  With  the 
score  4-4,  Liebhaber  came 
through  with  the  touch  that 
meant  the  championship.  Lieb- 
haber had  led  the  team  all 
year,  po.sling  a  26-6 
sea.son  record. 


ances  of  the  day  were  turned  in 
by  two  freshmen,  Paul  Gron 
and  Tom  Crow.  Gron  posted  a 
10-6  record  foi  the  day  (as  did 
Crow)  for  a  fifth  place  finish 
in  the  Foil  competition.  Crow 
fenced  guide  well  in  the  very 
tough  Sabre  competition  and 
garnered  a  7th  place  finish 
(there  are  18  men  in  each 
weapon).  His  fine  finish,  com- 
bined with  Liebhaber's  win, 
gave  Sabre  a  2nd  place  finish 
in  the  individual  team  com- 
petition behind  MIT. 

The  other  foil,  David  Pitt, 
also  fenced  well  enough  to 
post  a  9-6  record  for  the  day, 
placing  behind  Gron  in  sixth 
place.  Foil  finished  a  close  4th 
in  the  team  standings.  MIT  took 
top  honors,  followed  by  Dart- 
mouth and  Trinity  in  a  tie  for 
second.  There  were  only  three 
points  separating  the  1st  and 
4th  place  teams. 

Jason  Sommer's  bruised  heel 
and  the  loss  of  a  few  close 
matches  by  Merrill  Weingold 
combined  for  a  disastrous  day 
for  Epee  —  12-20.  Sommer,  a 
freshman,  fenced  respectably 
for  his  first  time  out  in  record- 
ing a  7-9  performance  in  10th 
place.  He  had  bruised  his  '^eel 
before  the  match  and  was  defi- 
nitely hampered.  Weingrod 
went  5-11  and  placed  16th  in 
the  competition.  Epee  finished 
seventh  in  the  team  standings, 
regular  j  far  behind  the  strong  MIT  team 
that  swept  to  the  Epee.  as  well 


The   other   leading   perform- '  as  Team,  champion.ship. 


Headquarters 

•  BOOTS 

•  PARKAS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  TURTLENECK 
JERSEYS  $1.89 

Central  War 
Surplus 

Centrol  Square,  Cambridge 
433  Mass.  Ave. 


FIGHT   HEART   DISEASE 


COUNSELORS 

MALE,  FOR  EXCELLENT 
POCONO  CO-ED  CAMP 

Salaries:   Age    19:    $250.00 
Age   20:   $350.00 

Write:  Mr.  Jack  Wise 

61  Hilllop  Dr. 

Manchester,  Conn. 

or  call:  649-1553 

Camp  Indian  Trails 


A  YEAR  AT  TEL  AVIV  UNIVERSITY 

1968-1969 

An  accredited  program  open  \o  qualified  American  stu- 
dents interested  in  exploring  the  various  aspects  of  life 
in  Israel  while  earning  academic  credit. 

Programs  For:  JUNIOR  YEAR  -:-  FRE5MMAN  YEAR 

Scholarships  Available 

Tor  Further  Information  Contact: 

The  Secretary  for  Academic  Affairs 

The  American  Friends  of  the  Tel  Aviv  University,  Inc. 

41  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017         MU  7-5651 


WANTED  COUNSELORS 

Boys'  Summer  Camp  near  Boston,  positions  open:  arts  and  crafts, 
swim,  photography,  nature  craft,  archery,  riflery,  athletics,  dra- 
matics, comp  bookkeeper,  38th  season,  excellent  summer  oppor- 
tunity, write  Director,  10  Brookside  Drive,  Cranston,  R.  I.  02910 
or  coll  Chelsea  884-5271. 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seamstress  on   Premises   for 
ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campjts  —  Thrtjtrest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbonk   Plozo 


$2,000  in  Cash  Prizes 

The  JON-Cor  Production  Co.  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  preliminary 
competition  for  its  annual  variety 
show.  First  prize:  $1250;  Second 
prize:  $500;  Third  prize:  $250.  En- 
trance fee  (which  is  to  be  used  for 
the  discovery  and  further  promotion 
of  new  tolcnt)  is  $20. 

For  further  information  pleose 
opply  or  write: 

JON-COR   PRODUCTION   CO. 

661  Moin  St.,  Maiden,  Moss. 

or  phone  324-4040 


68,  after  five  minutes  of  foul- 
shooting. 

Hayes  (9  for  12)  led  all 
scorers  with  27  points  and  Lee 
(10  for  11)  and  Gladstone  (9 
for  14)  followed  with  25  and  19 
respectively.  Haggerty  topped 
tlie  losers  with  19  points  and 
captain  Steve  Katzman  chipped 
in  16. 

Standing  at  10-10,  the  Blue 
and  White  put  the  season  on 
the  line  against  the  entire 
armed  forces  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  caught  the  Red, 
White  and  Blue  in  dry-dock, 
102-89.  Some  aggressive  re- 
bounding and  some  sharp- 
shooting  by  junior  Dave  Du- 
Bois  (16  points  the  first  half) 
gave  the  Clippers  the  advan- 
tage. 25-23,  at  the  ten  minute 
mark.     Two     steals    by    Steve 

(Continued  on  page  6) 

Zcrkin,  Vidich 
Lead  Trackmen 

By  MARC  COHEN 

The  Brandeis  track  team 
competed  in  the  Colby  Invita- 
tional Track  Meet  and  tri-meet 
at  Colby  with  Boston  State  and 
Colby  in  the  past  two  weeks. 
Although  Brandeis  had  only 
six  competitors  in  the  tri-meet 
against  Boston  State  and  Colby 
and  therefore  could  not  enter 
men  in  every  event,  individual 
performances  were  very  credi- 
ble. 

Led  by  freshman  Gerry 
Zorkin's  victory  in  the  60  yd. 
dash  in  6.5  sec.  tying  the  meet 
and  cage  record,  sophomore 
Charlie  Vidich's  third  place 
finish  in  both  the  pole  vault 
and  broad  jump,  and  H  a  i  1  e 
Menkerios'  fourth  place  finish 
in  the  600  yard  run  despite  a 
muscle  pull,  Brandeis  finished 
behind  both  Boston  State  and 
Colby. 

In  the  Colby  Invitational  a 
sprint  medley  relay  team  from 
Brandeis  composed  of  JolT 
Zall,  Mark  Fowler  (both  doing 
220's).  Peter  Branigan  (440), 
and  Hailc  Menkerios  (880)  won 
their  heat.  Although  Branigan 
was  recovering  from  a  recent 
illness  and  Menkerios  is  still 
nursing  a  pulled  muscle,  lx)th 
turned  in  very  fine  perform- 
ances. Gerry  Zerkin  finished 
fourth  in  his  heat  in  a  classy 
field  of  the  best  sprinters  in 
New  England  in  6.5  seconds 
(60  yds). 

With  the  approach  of  out- 
door track,  (ioach  Levine  is 
looking  forward  to  thirty  par- 
ticipants and  therefore  will  not 
be  concerned  about  not  being 
able  to  place  Brandeis  track- 
men in  every  event. 

m 

What's  it  like 

to  work 
for  a  giant? 

Depends  on  the  giant.  If  the 
giant  happens  to  be  Ford  Motor 
Company,  it  can  be  a  distinct 
advantage.  See  your  placement 
director  and  make  an  appoint* 
ment  to  sec  the  man  from  Ford 
when  he  is  here  on: 

March  7 


<^^ 


1  J  like  i  bi);  job  please. 


FOLIATING 

FOLIO'S  first  •pmn  crHicol  Mnlon 
will  b«  h«M  Thursdoy,  Morch  14fh, 
at  7:S0  p.iN.  in  Paarlman  Loung*. 
Manuscripts  which  will  have  been 
olreody  submitted  will  be  read  on- 
enymously  and  will  be  open  to  com- 
ment. All  ore  invited. 
FLYING 

The  first  Intercoilegiote  hot  air 
bolioon  regatta  is  being  planned  tor 
late  May,  196S.  Competition  is  for 
the  MacArthur  Trophy,  a  smoll  crys- 
tal prism  of  Steuben  Glass  which  is  to 
be  found  submerged  in  a  bowl  of 
champagne  when  presented  to  the 
winning  pilot. 

It  is  very  quiet  when  the  burners 
ore  shut  down  and  you  ore  coasting 
across  the  sky.  Pilots  of  balloons  can 
eosily  talk  to  eoch  other,  or  casuolly 
drop  remarks  to  the  world  below. 
Coutious  use  of  expletives  is  sug- 
gested. Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  THE  JUSTICE  or  by 
writing  to  The  Aerostats,  Bok  342, 
East   Hartford,  Conn.,  06108. 


FORUMING 

General  S.  L.  A.  Marshall's  lecturg 
•n  the  SiK-Day  War,  originally  sched- 
uled for  March  19th,  has  been  post- 
poned to  March  26th,  in  the  Shapir* 
Forum  at  Olin-Sang.  The  lecture  it 
open  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 


Fatigrued 

THE  JUSTICE  will  not 
be  published  next  week 
due  to  midterm  examina- 
tions. The  next  issue  will 
uppear  on  March  26. 

FARTHING 

SALE  Three  sparrows  for  one  far- 
thing. Sove  50%.  Coll  893-91  S3  and 
ask   tor  Ophelia. 
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Affairs  Group  Takes  Up 
Student  Draft  Proposal 

The  University  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  met  last 
Thursday  to  consider  student  proposals  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  the  University  to  the  draft.  The  students'  position  is 
that  both  students  within  the  University  and  the  University 
institution  itself  are  threatened  by  the  draft  and  its  implica- 
tions. They  call  for  a  cooperative  effort  between  students,  fac- 
ulty and  administration  to  oppose  the  draft. 

Specific  proposals  were  discussed  at  last  Thursday's  meet- 
ing and  will  again  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  today.  The  Com- 
mittee hopes  to  have  completed^* 


its  deliberations  in  time  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  for  im- 
mediate action  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

The  student  proposals  under 
consideration  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  University  is- 
sue a  statement  through  the 
President's  Ofiice  calling  for 
an  end  to  all  draft  deferments 
including  undergraduate, 
medical  school  and  divinity 
scliool  deferments. 

2.  That  the  University  pro- 
vide a  room  with  a  private 
telephone  for  draft  counsel- 
ing. 

3.  That  the  University  pro- 
vide a  person  knowledge- 
able in  draft  procedure  for 
draft  counseling. 

4.  That  a  library  contain- 
ing books  on  the  draft,  selec- 
tive service  memoranda,  etc., 
be  provided  by  the  Univer- 
sity. 

5.  That  the  University 
make  a  public  statement 
promising  the  readmission  of 
draft  violators  from  the  Uni- 

^ -  ■  ■     ■    .    -  -       ■      — — — — ^— — ^— 

Resistance  Visits 

Possible  Draftees 

In  Walthatn  Area 

By    JERRY    ZERKIN 

About  ten  persons,  including 
some  Brandeis  students,  began 
contacting  boys  in  the  Wal- 
tham  area  who  have  lA  draft 
classifications  this  past  Friday. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to 
bring  the  cause  of  the  Boston 
Draft  Resistance  group  to  Wal- 
tham. 

This  person-to-person  ap- 
proach is  designed  to  bring 
many  facts  about  the  war  to 
the  attention  of  potential 
draftees.  According  to  one 
Brandeis  participant,  "they 
just  don't  know  their  rights 
concerning  the  draft.  These 
kids  are  going  in  blindly  with- 
out knowing  the  facts  about 
the  war.  They  don't  know  how 
we  got  there  or  what  we're 
doing.  They're  just  going  be- 
cause they  are  told  to." 

Workers  tell  these  people 
about  possible  deferments. 
When  possible  they  suggest 
filing  as  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector in  order  to  give  time  to 
think  about  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  serve. 

The  group  already  claims 
substantial  success.  They  have 
found  many  boys  willing  to 
listen,  and  the  response  has 
often  been  favorable.  On  one 
induction  bus,  a  potential  in- 
ductee Whom  resistance  work- 
ers had  talked  to  made  a 
speech  against  the  war. 

Similar  programs  are  oper- 
ating in  Cambridge  and  Water- 
town.  As  a  result  of  BDRG's 
efforts,  .several  persons  have 
refused  induction  and  many 
more  reportedly  have  seriously 
considered  such  action  in  an- 
ticipation of  induction  orders. 


versity  community  who  have 
spent  time  in  jail  for  their 
violations, 

6.  The  scheduled  repay- 
ments on  University  loans 
will  be  deferred  for  former 
students  who  are  in  jail  for 
draft  violations. 

7.  That  a  draft  lecture  se- 
ries be  organized  by  the  Uni- 
versity along  the  lines  of  the 
sex  lecture  series  and  that 
the  lectures  be  publicized  in 
Waltham. 

8.  That  the  University  will 
aid  in  obtaining  coun.sel  for 
draft  violators  in  the  Univer- 
sity community. 

ih.  That  tile  University 
encourage  communication 
between  the  draft  counselors, 
the  medical  services  depart- 
ments and  students  who  liave 
reason  to  believe  that  they 
may  be  eligible  for  medical 
deferments;  that  members  of 
the  medical  services  depart- 
ments will  be  made  aware  of 
the  draft  medical  regulations 
and  that  the  University  rec- 
ommend to  them  that  they 
inform  students  of  their  med- 
ical status  regarding  the 
draft. 

Proposals  eleven  and  twelve 
suggested  that  Brandeis  estab- 
lish a  divinity  school  under 
whose  aegis  grad  students 
who'd  lost  their  deferments 
could  continue  study  in  their 
regular  departments,  and  grant 
student  status  to  anyone  who 
wished  a  2-S  deferment. 


SSB  Schedules 

Cream,  Orpheus 

For  March  23 


Officers  of  the  Student  Serv- 
ice Bureau  are  hoping  for  a  full 
house  at  their  upcoming  con- 
certs to  meet  the  large  deficit 
they  incurred  with  the  Four 
Tops  concert  last  month. 

"The  Cream"  and  "Orpheus" 
will  be  in  concert  here  on 
March  23.  "The  Jefferson  Air- 
plane" is  booked  for  two  shows 
on  April  28. 

Joe  Matalon,  former  head  of 
SSB,  reported  that  expendi- 
tures of  $9900  were  met  by 
only  $7500  in  receipts  for  the 
"Four  Tops"  concert.  The  large 
deficit,  according  to  Matalon, 
resulted  from  the  high  cost  of 
the  "Four  Tops,"  their  inability 
to  record  a  lop  .song  recently, 
and  their  waning  popularity. 

The  "Four  Tops"  were 
booked  when  "big",  but,  said 
Matalon.  with  their  recent  con- 
cert at  Northeastern  in  which 
that  school  also  incurred  a 
large  loss,  their  popularity  was 
not  great  enough  to  attract  peo- 

iConiinued  on  Page  6) 


Schwartz  Increases 
Residence  Staff  by  6 

By  ALLEN  ALTER 

There  will  be  25  assistant  residence  counselors  on  campus 
next  year,  it  was  announced  last  week  by  the  Office  of  Resi- 
dence. This  is  an  increase  of  six  coun.selors  from  the  19  who 
are  .serving  in  the  dorms  this  year. 

According  to  Harris  Schwartz,  Director  of  Residence,  there 
will  be  a  greater  concentration  of  counselors  in  the  areas  where 
freshmen  will  live.  Out  of  a  group  of  68  applicants  from  the 
class  of  '69,  13  men  and  12  women  were  olVered  positions  as 
ARC'S  for  next  year.  There  will  be  two  counselors  per  building 
in  Massell  and  North,  two  in  the  freshmen  areas  of  girls'  East, 
and  one  in  boys*  East,  in  Schwartz,  in  the  Castle,  and  in  Frucht- 
man  in  Ridgewood.  In  the  Rosenthal  complex,  one  of  the  build- 
ings for  men  will  have  an  assistant  residence  counselor,  and 
one  will  have  a  residence  counselor.  The  third  building  will 
house  the  quad  director. 

The  selection  process  used  this  year  for  ARC's  was  similar 
to  that  of  previous  years.  All  members  of  the  residence  staff 
were  asked  to  give  the  applicants  they  know  a  rating  of  A,  B,  C, 

or  D.   Mr.  Schwartz  feels  that* 

candidates    received     thorough 


evaluation  from  the  present 
residence  staff.  Those  wlio  will 
serve  as  coun.selors  next  yea^ 
will  receive  free  room  plus 
$150  in  cash. 

Last  year  some  people  felt 
that  communication  between 
the  residence  oflice  and  |)eople 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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To  Remain  As  Is 


Expansion  of  Sherman  Din- 
ing Hall  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  September,  for  the 
beginning  of  the  next  academic 
year.  According  to  David  Rol- 
bein.  Director  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, expansion  of  the 
eating  area,  plus  the  installa- 
tion of  new  lighting  and 
acoustical  material  will  be 
done  this  summer.  No  immedi- 
ate expansion  of  cooking  facili- 
ties is  planned. 


Alger  Hiss  Compares 
'New  DeaF  with  60's 

By  ELLEN  SHAFFER 

Alger  Hiss,  a  former  member  of  the  State  Department  and 
a  principal  figure  of  the  McCarthy  era,  delivered  a  Gen  Ed  S 
lecture  at  Brandeis  last  Thursday.  His  topic  was  a  comparison 
of  the  New  Deal  in  the  1930's  with  modern  times.  He  stressed 
the  need  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  institute  domestic 
reform.  He  also  commented  on  the  upcoming  presidential  elec- 
tions and  the  advisability  of  going  to  jail  rather  than  joining 
the  military. 

Hiss  began  by  pointing  out  the  differences  between  the 
1930's  and  the  present.  He* 


cited  the  mass  unemploy- 
ment and  the  isolationism  that 
marked  the  '30's.  Today,  he 
said,  we  are  "interventionists 
with  a  vengeance."  However, 
Hiss  felt  that  in  tone  and  spirit 


Alger    Hiss 
Thursday, 


at   Olin-Sang    last 


the  New  Deal  era  had  much  in 
common  with  today. 

He  spoke  of  the  divisiveness 
of  the  population  of  both  times, 
and  the  questioning  altitude, 
especially  among  youth,  to- 
ward established  leadership, 
institutions  and  values,  as  op- 
posed to  the  apathy  and  com- 
placent smugness  of  the  era 
preceding  each.  He  also  said 
that  a  feeling  of  malaise  ac- 
companied by  a  sense  of  crisis 
and  developing  social  purpo.se 
arose  from  the  Depression,  and 
is  today  present  as  a  result  of 
the  war  and  the  urban  crisis. 

We  still  feel  the  effects  of 
the  30's  in  situations  that  were 
allowed  to  deteriorate  then  and 
were  never  remedied  due  to 
the  priorities  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Cold  War,  Hiss  .said. 
The    most    pressing    problems 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


To  increase  space  in  Sher- 
man, plans  call  for  the  removal 
of  the  coat  and  book  racks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  along 
with  an  extension  of  the  dining 
area  into  the  quadrangle,  pro- 
viding  125  new  seats. 

Rolbein  is  presently  meet- 
ing with  architects  to  decide 
details  of  the  expansion.  Pos- 
sibilities of  enlarging  Feldberg 
lounge  upstairs,  or  creating  an 
outdoor  patio  above  the  ex- 
panded dining  area  are  being 
discussed. 

Once  plans  are  finalized,  ex- 
pansion will  be^in  immediately 
if  hindrance  to  present  facili- 
ties can  be  avoided.  Otlierwise. 
work  will  start  at  the  end  of 
May. 

Kitchen  facilities  will  not 
Ix*  increased  according  to  these 
plans.  Nor  will  it  be  possible 
to  add  another  non-kosher 
serving  line  as  some  had 
hoped.  An  alternate  plan,  ex- 
panding Sherman  towards  the 
service  road,  which  would 
have  allowed  kitchen  facilities 
to  be  expanded  with  an  addi- 
tion of  another  serving  line, 
was  unacceptable  because  of 
greater  costs  involved. 


COUNCIL   ELECTIONS 

The  winners  of  last  week's 
Student  Council  elections 
have  been  announced.  Bar- 
on Lev,  '70,  was  elected  sec- 
retary. 

Takui^  office  as  freshmen 
representatives  will  be  Mark 
Blumcnthal,  David  Epstein, 
Martin  Janowitz,  and  Karl 
Springer.  Sophomores  will 
be  represented  by  Sandy 
Epstein,  Arthur  Levine, 
Marian  McDonald,  and  John 
Weingart.  The  new  junior 
class  representatives  are 
Marshall  llalberstadt,  Ira 
Shapiro,  and  Larry  Uchill. 
The  current  senior  represen- 
tatives will  serve  out  the 
year. 


Politics,  Vietnam 

Topics  of  Talk 

By  Tom  Wicker 

By    JON    QIIINT 

Reporter  Tom  Wicker  talked 
witli  students  un  this  year's 
presidential  election  and  the 
edect  of  the  Vietnam  war  on 
the  race  at  a  packed  Shapiro 
Forum  last  Tuesday  night. 
Wicker,  head  of  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  brought  to  Bran- 
deis by  the  campus  Americana 
for   Democratic  Action. 

After  a  short  talk  on  presi- 
dential politics.  Wicker  lielded 
question.s  from  the  floor,  most- 
ly on  topics  related  to  elections 
and  the  war. 

In  his  talk,  Wicker  called  the 
Southeast  Asia  confiict  a  war 
that  cannot  be  won,  but  that 
can   be   settled.    Recalling    past 


Tom  Wicker  at  Olin-Suny  last 
Wednesday. 

settlements  of  localized  wars, 
such  as  in  Korea  by  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  in  Algeria  by 
Charles  DeCiaulle,  he  concluded 
that  "it  takes  a  hawk  to  settle 
the  war."  Such  a  per.son,  ac- 
cording to  Wicker,  needs  the 
ability  to  command  confidence 
in  what  he  does.  Wicker  would 
not  state  which  possible  presi- 
dential candidate  fits  this  speci- 
fication in  his  opinion. 

On  the  matter  of  upcoming 
Democratic  primaries  and  the 
candidacy  of  Minnesota  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy.  Wicker  said 
everyone  should  lof)k  for  the 
cumulative  affect  of  all  these 
races.  He  said  the  contests 
would  prove  that  in  the  Ameri- 
can political  process,  an  at- 
tempt to  take  a  nomination 
away  from  an  incumbent  can 
be  made  and  that  "dissent  can 
have  its  effect." 

Wicker  .saw  McCarthy's  cap- 
ture of  the  Mas.sachusetts  dele- 
gation as  having  an  effect  oa 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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The  Wallham  Croup 
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A  Union  of  Rats  and  Collegiates 
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By  ANNE  FISCHEL  and 
SUSAN    OLSHUFF 

The  Waltham  Group  is  an 
orf^anization  of  Brandeis 
iindei  graduates  who  tutor  and 
lead  recreation  programs  for 
kids  aged  seven  to  sixteen  in 
Waltham.  In  September,  '66 
there  was  no  Waltham  Group, 
only  Howard  Winant  and  Bar- 
bara Marin,  class  of  '68.  By 
February  there  were  Howard 
and  Barbara,  co-c'hairmen; 
Steve  Rose,  adviser  (who  is  a 
Research  Assistant  at  the  Flor- 
ence Heller  School)  and  30 
tutors. 

Last  summer  a  letter  went 
out  to  the  class  of  71.  It  said 
in  part: 

You  will  not  change  the 
'World  by  working  with  us.  No 
one  says  that  you  will.  Be  ad- 
vised of  this  fact  now.  Htm  are 
needed  by  the  Waltham  Group 
to  contribute  to  the  work  that 
the  Waltham  Group  is  doing, 
»ot  for  the  people  or  commu- 
nity of  Waltham  (our  goal  is 
to  destroy  their  need  far  us 
some  day)  but  for  the  Bran- 
deis students  like  yourself  who 
are  in  the  Waltham  Group,  for 
the  members  who  do  this  work 
and  for  yourself,  if  you  decide 
to  do  it  too.  You  work  with 
ethers  but  you  work  for  your- 
self. Anyone  who  tells  you 
anything  else  is  a  liar.  We 
need  the  work  the  Waltham 
Group  does,  not  to  soothe  our 
middle-class  consciences  or  to 
builfl  our  egos,  not  for  self- 
esteem,  but  for  self-knowledge. 
We  need  you  for  this  work  .  .  . 
iwe  daresay  that  every  member 
•f  the  Brandeis  community 
i»uld  say  the  same. 

Tutoring  began  in  the  homes 
cf  residents  of  the  Prospect 
Terrace  Housing  Project,  just 
the  far  side  of  the  Main  St- 
South  St.  intersection.  The 
project  families  are  poor,  and 
white;  many  are  on  relief. 
Simultaneously  the  Group  be- 
gan Waltham's  first  recreation 
program  for  girls.  At  first  rec- 
reation met  in  private  homes; 
later  the  Waltham  Housing 
Authority  donated  an  apart- 
ment within  the  housing  proj- 
ect Said  apartment  is  in- 
vaded three  nights  a  week  by 
30  girls  of  assorted  ages,  led 
by  twelve  Brandeis  students. 
The  groups  do  arts  and  crafts, 
plan  puppet  shows  and  talk  to 
Wien  students.  One  group 
reads  Don  Quixote  in  install- 
ments High  point  of  the  year 
was  a  Christmas  pageant,  pre- 
pared and  acted  by  the  girls 
and  attended  by  parents,  Wal- 
tham officials  and  Brandeis 
students. 

Over    the    summer,    recrea- 
tion   expanded    to    include    an 
athletic     program     for     boys. 
Girls  took  weekly  trips  to  such 
places    as    Filene's    basement, 
the     Prudential     Center,     the 
Gardiner    Museum.    Most    had 
never  been  to  Boston  or  ridden 
©n    the   MTA.   They   took  part 
in  choosing  and  planning  each 
activity.  The  project  kids  and 
the   Brandeis   kids,   who   lived 
in     Waltham     on     work-study 
money,    began    to     acquire    a 
sense   of   involvement   in  each 
other.    In    August    a    Waltham 
city   councilman    published   an 
article  in  the  Waltham  Tribune 
about  the  supposedly  high  rate 
cf     delinquency     in     Prospect 
Terrace.  Recreation  leaders  be- 
gan dropping  into   the  project 
at  night  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on.  They  found  that  the 
article   infuriated   and  humili- 
ated the  project  kids;  one  boy 
laid,   "Prospect  Terrace  Hous- 
ing  Project — hell,    we're   resi- 
dents   of    the    Terrace    Apart- 
ments"  According  to  the  Wal- 
tham   schools    there    are    two 
kinds    of    kids:    rats    and    col- 
Jegiates.   Project  kids  are  rats 
and   know   it.  They  say   there 
are  two   types  of   people:   rats 
and  those  who  want  to  be  rats. 
Perhaps  Waltham  Group  tutors 
— or     some     of     them — resist 
definition.   Perhaps  that  is  the 
very  reason  they  are  so  often 
accepted. 

When  girls'  recreation  lead- 
ers began  making  evening 
Visits  to  the  project,  they  met 
up  with  "Vhe  Wall,"  a  gang  of 
••rats,"  age  16  to  20.  The  gang 
hangs  out  in  the  project;  oc- 
casionally   the   fuzz  drive    by 


and  the  gang  scatters.  This 
happened  while  the  leaders 
stood  talking  with  them;  they 
were  left  standing  alone,  won- 
dering what  had  happened, 
until  two  of  the  gang  mem- 
bers came  back  to  grab  them 
and  run.  In  part  it  was  all  a 
game — a  game  that  Brandeis 
students  were  allowed  to  play. 

Besides  the  recreation  pro- 
gram which  has  continued  into 
this  year,  200  tutors  now  go 
out  weekly  to  tutor  in  any- 
thing from  beginning  reading 
to  solid  geometry.  Tutoring 
has  expanded  out  of  Prospect 
Terrace  to  include  the  Chester- 
brook  Housing  Project  and 
out-of-project  tutoring  at  Ken- 
nedy Junior  High  School. 

Tutoring  is  hard  work.  It 
means  submitting  yourself  to 
the  sometimes  flattering,  some- 
time frightening  scrutiny  of  a 
child  and  of  his  family  which 
does  not  (and  should  not)  ac- 
aceept,  with  middle-class  cas- 
ualness  and  finality,  you  or 
your  values  or  your  vocabu- 
lary or  your  way  of  life.  It 
means  accepting  the  burden  of 
an  honest  intellectual  relation- 
ship: intellectual  in  the  very 
real  sense  of  confronting  prob- 
lems, even  those  of  basic  ad- 
dition, as  ideas  to  be  discussed 
and  explored,  torn  apart  and 
torn  down.  Often  it  means  con- 
fronting the  gaps  in  yourself, 
whether  of  knowledge  or  per- 
ception or  response.  And  it 
means  looking  at  the  break- 
down of  a  child's  interest  or 
understanding  or  confidence  in 
you  and  acknowledging  that 
you  have  failed. 

Waltham     has    no     tutoring 
program    except    the   Waltham 

Letter  from  Asio 


Group's;  no  recreation  pro 
gram  for  girls;  almost  none  for 
boys  (the  Boys'  Club  is  con- 
tinuing the  Group  summer 
recreation  project  with  a  lim- 
ited group).  Waltham  also  has 
a  large,  and  growing,  poor 
Puerto  Rican  population  for 
which  it  provides  no  language 
service.  Within  the  housing 
projects  there  are  problems  of 
inadequate  and  erratic  heating, 
families  uninformed  of  welfare 
or  medicare  benefits,  whole 
communities  which  buy  at  cor- 
ner groceries  rather  than  in- 
accessible supermarkets  and  so 
spend  a  far  larger  portion  of 
their   incomes. 

Waltham  Group  is  Brandeis 
ITniversity's  only  involvement 
— indeed,  its  only  attempt  at 
involvement  in  the  problems  of 
the  Waltham  community.  From 
the  top  of  ttie  hill,  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  remember  that 
Waltham  exists.  It  is  hard  to 
remember  that  there  are 
people  who  are  not  Jewish, 
who  will  never  go  to  college, 
let  alone  graduate  school,  who 
are  for  the  war  and  are  fight- 
ing it.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to 
give  up  the  luxury  of  theoriz- 
ing and  abstracting  and  intel- 
lectualizing  We  do  not  mean 
to  preach;  these  observations 
are  a  part  of  our  own  strug- 
gles, growth  and  failure.  The 
Waltham  Group  offers  a 
strange  and  oddly  satisfying 
relationship  between  two  kids, 
both  ignorant  and  culture- 
bound  and  aiming  to  be  less 
so.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to 
fail  (because  we  cannot  re- 
make the  world  or  even  Wal- 
them)  and,  in  failing,  to  learn 
and  to  grow. 


Hoping  Against  Hope 


D.  C.  French 


Letters 


Food  Again 


To  tJie  Editor: 

On  finding  a  roasted  ladybug 
flavor-sealed  into  a  Sherman 
Dining  Hall  Kosher  Fishcake, 
I  had  the  following  words  with 
Mr.  Grimm,  director  of  dining 
services: 

"Mr.  Grimm,  I  don't  want  to 
complain,  but  ...,'"  as  I  showed 
him  my  luncheon  dish. 

Graciously  substituting  for 
my  ladybug-infested  lunch 
piate  a  purportedly  ladybug- 
Iree  platter  (and  at  no  extra 
charge!),  he  apologized  for  the 
incident  in  these  words: 

"As  long  as  it  doesn't  happen 
too  often  .  .  ." 

On  another  occasion,  when  1 
complained  to  Mr.  Goldberg 
(Sherman  steward)  about  the 
incongruity  of  hordes  of  flies  in 
the  dining  hall  in  sub-freezing 
weather,  the  steward  replied: 

"We're  doing  the  best  we 
can." 

Mr.  Grimm,  once  is  too  much. 
Mr.  Goldberg,  your  best  is  not 
good  enough.  The  appalling 
sanitary  conditions  in  Sherman 
result  from  neglect  and  incom- 
petence, not  from  any  law  of 
nature  which  says  that  every 
once  in  a  while  ladybugs  must 
find  their  way  into  fishcakes, 
and  that  flies  must  exist  in  the 
kitchen. 

Any  university  administra- 
tion ostensibly  concerned  with 
the  well  being  of  its  students 
would  tolerate  neither  the  ex- 
istence of  this  filth  nor  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  those 
whose  laxity  permits  such 
shocking  contempt  for  sanita- 
tion codes — and  for  human  de- 
ceny. 

Neil  Moycr  '70 


In  the  absence  of  any  statement 
to  the  contrary,  1  must  conclude 
that  The  Justice  is  supposed  to 
be  a  newspaper.  However,  you 
have  exercised  editorial  policy 
outside  of  the  editorial  page,  in 
violation  of  fair  newspaper 
policy.  You  have  given  half  the 
story. 

You  say  that  printing  of  the 
ad  will  aid  the  Armed  Forces. 
There  seems  to  be  a  fear  that 
someone  who  reads  the  ad  may 
join  up.  for  this  is  the  only  ap- 
parent way  that  the  ad  might 
aid  the  Armed  Forces.  How- 
ever, you  print  many  "peace" 
and  anti-draft  ads.  You  have 
given  half  of  the  story. 

If  your  precedent  vere  fol- 
lowed, one  could  then  justify 
omission  of  an  ad  placed  by  a 
pro-Armed  Forces  presidential 
candidate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  W.  Hammelbacher  '68 


To  the   Editor: 

Your  recent  decision  not  to 
print  advertisements  from 
certain  government  agencies  is 
nonsensical.  During  my  re- 
cently completed  term  as  busi- 
ness manager,  our  policy  was 
to  accept  all  ads.  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  this  was  sound  for 
two  reasons: 

1)  The  Justice  does  not  live 
entirely  off  its  own  earnings. 
It  relies  heavily  on  Student 
Council  funds.  It  is  thus  obli- 
gated to  earn  what  it  can,  un- 
less otherwise  directed  by  the 
Council. 

2)  Our  readers  are  intelligent 
enough  not  to  be  seduced  by 
every  ad  they  read. 

Again,  your  action  is  pos- 
sibly illegal,  and  definitely 
naive. 

Lee  Adlerstcin 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  au- 
thor, a  jacuUy  member  o/  the 
Heller  School,  wrote  the  jol- 
lowing  letter  durinq  a  recent 
tour  oj  Pakistan  and  Thailand. 
While  there,  he  acted  as  a  "re- 
source person  and  rapporteur" 
jor  the  Semijiar  on  the  Rela- 
tionship of  Social  Work  Educa- 
tion to  Development  Needs 
and  Problems  in  ECAFE  Re- 
gion, organized  by  the  V.N. 
Economic  Commission  joi^  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  V.N.  Office  oj 
Technical  Cooperation. 

1  contiiiue  to  get  distressing 
confirmation  on  this  last  leg  of 
the  trip  home  that  there  is  no 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
into  which  we  have  stumbled 
in  Viet  Nam.  Let  me  pass  on  a 
small  sample  of  the  bits  of  in- 
formation that  have  come  my 
way. 

A  young  American  pacifica- 
tion official  and  his  wife  took 
me  to  a  farewell  lunch  in 
Bangkok  at  the  swank  Officers' 
Club  maintained  by  the  Armed 
Services.  He  has  been  waiting 
for  a  week  for  space  on  a  plane 
to  get  back  to  Viet  N»m  — 
though  when  he  gets  there  he 
will  not  be  able  to  pursue  the 
work  he  was  brought  out  to 
Viet  Nam  to  do.  Among  the 
first  targets  of  the  Viet  Cong 
when  they  struck  on  January 
30th  were  the  local  officials  and 
citizenry  who  had  cooperated 
with  the  pacification  program. 
What  South  Vietnamese  is  go- 
ing to  come  forward  now  to  co- 
operate in  building  a  school  or 
clinic  or  running  a  literacy 
program  if  this  assures  him  a 
place  at  the  top  of  the  list  for 
extermination  the  next  time 
the  Viet  Cong  strike?  And  now 
they  know  we  can't  protect 
them. 

The  situation  at  Hue  (as  of 
mid-February)  presents  the 
classic  case.  Of  the  30  Amer- 
ican civilians  in  the  pacifica- 
tion program  at  Hue,  tnree  are 
known  to  be  alive  today.  The 
Viet  Cong  still  hold  the  old 
citadel,  withstanding  three 
weeks  of  all-out  effort  to  dis- 
lodge them  with  bcwnbers,  mor 
tars,  tanks,  even  ships'  can^ 
nons.  The  art  treasures  of  Hue, 
preservation  of  which  was  one 
of  the  aims  oi  (he  South  Viet- 


namese government,  have  been 
reduced  to  rubble,  thanks  to 
our  highly  efficient  American 
hardware.  If  "pacification 
work"  ever  did  make  sense,  it 
does  no  longer.  The  South  Viet- 
namese now  know  there  is  no 
hiding  place  down  there  if  the 
Viet  Cong  strike  again. 

The  military  men  feel  more 
and  more  justified  in  their  de- 
mand to  dispose  with  the  frills 
and  get  on  with  winning  the 
war.  An  Air  Force  officer  next 
to  me  on  the  plane  between 
Manila  and  Tokyo  couldn't  see 
why  there  was  so  much  fuss 
about  using  nuclear  weapons — 
after  all,  if  you  transported 
enough  TNT  you  could  achieve 
virtually  the  same  effect.  This 
is  a  war  and  we  either  ought 
to  do  what  it  takes  to  win  or 
get  out — none  of  this  business 
of  fighting  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  your  back. 

There  is  a  joke  out  in  Viet 
Nam  that  when  it  comes  to 
jungle  fighting,  the  Aussies  are 
best  and  the  Koreans  are  next. 
The  Americans  —  well,  when 
they  get  into  jungle  fighting 
they  just  get  rid  of  the  jungle. 
Very  funny.  When  I  checked 
into  my  hotel  in  San  Francisco, 
I  switched  on  the  TV  and  there, 
big  as  life,  was  a  guy  proposing 
just  exactly  this  as  the  sure 
way  to  win  the  war  in  thirty 
days — with  minimal  loss  of 
life.  Just  spray  the  jungle  and 
paddy  fields  and  every  place 
else  where  the  Viet  Cong  might 
hide  with  defoliant,  wait  30 
days,  then  drop  warning  notes 
and  follow  up  with  incendiary 
bombs  and  burn  the  place 
down.  The  efficacy  of  his  plan 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
iron  triangle,  so  why  should 
we  wait  around  and  take  the 
casualties  we  are  taking? 

On  the  eleven  o'clock  news 
roundup,  I  saw  President  John- 
son addressing  the  men  em- 
barking for  Viet  Nam,  biddmg 
them  courage  and  thanking 
them  for  the  sacrifice  they  are 
making  for  their  country  and 
what  it  stands  for,  I  got  a  sense 
of  a  very  weary  man,  unable  to 
afford  the  luxury  of  looking 
back,  of  confronting  the  awful 
possibility  that  he  could  be 
wrong,  because   if  he   wavers, 

Continued  on  Pace  $ 


Military  Ads 

To  the  Editor: 

In  your  "Statement  of  Pol- 
icy" (issue  of  February  27), 
you  indicate  that  henceforth 
you  will  not  print  advertise- 
ments for  recruiters  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  the  morality  of  the  Viet- 
nam war;  rather,  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  methods  and 
obligations  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Justice. 

In  the  masthead  it  is  stated 
that  the  Justice  is  "published 
by  the  students  of  Brandeis 
University."  This  constrains 
the  function  of  the  student 
paper  to  one  of  the  following: 
1)  The  Justice  is  as  objective 
a  newspaper  as  possible,  with 
editorialism  confined  to  the 
editorial  page;  2)  The  Justice 
is  a  journal  of  opinion,  reflect- 
ing the  views  of  the  students 
as  obtained  in  some  sort  of  of 
polling;  3)  TheJustice  is  a  jour- 
nal of  opinion,  reflecting  the 
views  of  the  editorial  staff 
(who  represent  the  students  of 
Brandeis  University).  The  two 
cannot  be  mixed  in  a  consistent 
manner.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
poll  has  been  taken,  nor  does 
the  editorial  staff  of  The  Jus- 
tice represent  the  student  body. 


Editor's  Reply: 

Evidently,  neither  writer 
read  the  recent  policy  stale- 
ment  with  any  care.  We  stated 
that  The  Justice  "can  no  longer 
accept  advertising  submitted 
by  any  of  the  armed  forces  as 
to  do  so  would  run  cotinter  to 
our  wish  to  refrain  from  col- 
laboration with  all  those  wyen- 
cies  directly  involved  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Vietnam 
War."  Tltat  is  all  that  was 
said.  The  point  Messrs.  Ham- 
melbacher and  Adlerstcin  seem 
to  have  missed  is  ttiat  the  edi' 
torial  boards  decision  was 
motivated  precisely  by  its  be* 
lief  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
separate  "the  morality  of  the 
Vietnam  War"  from  "the  meth- 
ods and  obligations  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Justice." 


LETTERS 

TOE  JUSTICE  welcomes 
letters  from  all  those  daring 
enou)i:h  to  send  them.  Cor- 
respondence should  be  typed, 
double-spaced,  with  ten-sev- 
enty margins.  Letters  will 
be  published  anonymously, 
on  request,  but  must  include 
a  irenuine  signature. 
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Applied  Metaphysics 


Mark  Burneffe 


Until  as  o£   late,   when  the   you  know?   But  witti  a  beard  fore  the  bunny  parade  is  any- 

seams  rent  and  the  layers  upon   you  do  ok  over  there.  Jesus,  I  thing    more   than    an    idea    in 

layers  of  venerable,  neverthe-    don't  know  how  many  scraps  the   head   of  the   Chamber  of 

less  aged,  configurations  which   I  got  out  of  just  because  of  the  Commerce,   the  rustic   natives 

ffuide  the  sweep  of  the  mind's   beard.  I  had  my  hair  combed  celebrate    their    provocative 

eye    across    cerebral    heavens   different,  you  know,  down  like  rites.  Assembled  in  long  lines 

peeled    away,    the    abysmal   this,"  rearranging  the  air  three  at  intersections,  stroking  their 

darkness   reigned   in   catatonic    inches  above  his  head,  "cut  off  mechanical  beasts,  anticipatin? 

majesty.     Petrified     and     sus-    even  across  the  front,  and  sort  the  long  block  between  them 

tained  by  the  leaden  weight  of   of  hanging  around  the  sides."  and    their    next    interruption, 

cubic     whiteness,     the    quaint    Visions    o^    Eddy    hobnobbing  they  seem  to  be  more  sensitive, 

hamlet  suddenly  erupts  to  life    with  the  pigeons  in  Kensington  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  to- 

again  in  the  jaunty  beadsplit-   Gardens.  day  is  a  celebration    And  they 

ting  of  the  unconditional  now,        "Real    crazy."    In    his    best  notice    the    pilgrims,    making 

now    in    the    lengthy    random    Anglicized   dialect,   "Hey,   bub  their    way    on     foot,     to    the 

jests  of  ceremony,  now  further    they  says  to  me,  want  to  round  shrines,  castles,  royal  append- 

projected  into  the  marvels  that    the  corner  for  a  bit  of  a  nip?  ages,     laughable     bureaucratic 

Mechanics  Illustrated  can  per-    So     I     go     along     with     'em.  projections.   Into   the  fire,  the 

petrate    on   dual   quads    (posi-    'Whereya  frum?'  they  says  to  heat,  dying  to  be  consumed  in 

traction    aside)     This    is    not,    me.  I  says.  Eisen,  Einer,  Stadt,  the     humorously      absurd 

however,   the  hamlet  we  ?rew    Burg.    I    mumbled    something  warmth.         ,  ,^   .     . 

UP   with    It    is   not  the   prince    like    that,    up   from    Germany.  In  front  of  their  homes,  on 

we   are   interrogating,   but   the    'Germany.  Jeez  that's  all  right,'  front  porches,  in  windows,  the 

ghost                                                 they  say.   We  get  along  ^reat  inhabitants    of    this    fairytale 

The     ceremonial     of     high    together.  Jesus,  they  are  real-  suburb  witness  the  parade.  The 

?f.il?fi^tinnY  thm.ffh  dismissed    Loo."    he    mumbles,    "one    of  screaming     their     curse     and 

at  the  tVme  as  mer^                        these  places,  you  know?  a  long  challenge:    "Baba-die?"    Some 

fcal    delTce)    foUow^    by    ^^      picture   place,   they  show   pic-  of  these  warriors  symbolically 

oancakes     (irreTevanr  but    tures.  you  know  a  gallery?  It's  collect  tokens  of  affection  from 

?olorLl)     Going   to    cour^    no    like    from     the    bridge    down  the    front    porch    gentry    and 

miner  what  the   occasion    X    there."     he     points     up     Main  amid  the  wreckage  of  a  thou- 

wavs  m^kes  one  feel  like  he  is    Street  toward  the  intersection  sand    peacocks    resume     their 

^oing  ^ut  on   a  fo^a'^ing  raid,    of    route    62.    "down    here    to  havoc-wreaking  progress.  , 

The  fX^  are  in  Rome    trW        Central  Square.  You  know,  one  Then  in  the  distance,  rising 

to  ^?t    in    or?  the   cTviiization    of     these     big     mothers.     And  out  of  the  haze  that  is  the  air 

Jhin^trvinrto  become  ac^^^^^^    like    it's    filled    with    pictures  Which  we  more  or  less  breathe 

turat^d   but  while  th^r  pa^^^^^     and    on    the    other    side,    like  appears   the   sinister   shape   of 

are  itinff  Processed    th^               along  side  of  it.  they  perform  modern    water    pressure,    the 

hand   to    mCth     But   S            marriages.     Bisexual,     you  corporate    idol.    The    bringer- 

ou?  into  The    warm    bla^U    of    know-    Men    marry    men    and  down  of  many  a  frothing  ideal- 

*^arlv  March    with  one's  pores    women     marry     women.     You  ist.   a   masher   of  spring   pota- 

fft.  n^ not  to  warmth    but  t^    know?"  His  eyes  drop  and  his  toes.    In   its   shadow   life   sud- 

chan^^  the  coloXl  concen  ra^  voice  lowers  in  anticipation  of  denly  is  rechoreographed,  and 
tion^of  civU  zation  b^Sm^^  the  coup.  "Now,  I  myself  the  ritualistic  gavotte  becomes 
mo^e    intei^se     more    cXful!    don't    know    whether    or    not    a  muddy,  atavistic  frenzy.  It  is 

T^imre  c^vmlld)  evin  refres^^^^  what  they're  doing  is  right,  here  that  the  body  resU  while 
ir?i  TheiP  a^  somrdSi^e^^  but  there  must  be  something  the  mind  thrives,  or  is  it 
drugstore    w  11    satisfy     'f Sere    to    it."    Eddy    drifts   off   for    a    otherwise?    Words  do   not  an- 

areXr  desires  which  no  moment  swer  the  question,  oi>en  pores 
drugstore  will  ever  satisfy.                "Where  are  you  now?     Feel-    do. 

"^  But,  wonders  of  wonders, 
when,  upon  gaining  Main 
Street,  who  should  become 
visible,  balanced  in  the  entry - 
way  to  his  old  establishment, 
but  Master  Eddy?  Today  Eddy, 
guilded  to  the  hill,  omnipres- 
ent paunch  casting  its  char- 
acteristic    vvcll-rounde<i    s-had- 

beiow''sU.l'>l7y  'muItacMo!   and   f<^^^.=f^^^^^*f^.^^^^^!^^i^  <f^g^r<fc« 
beards.  accost^>  the  passer-by. 

"Howaya'"  ^"^   aggressive   again.    "You're 


Dithyramb  Pept. 

Toujours  Gai 

By  PSEUOO-PSCONDITIS 

The  time  has  come  to  snap  out  of  it.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  any  expression  of  generosity  is  met  with  suspicion, 
or  amazement  at  the  least,  where  the  absence  of  a  concrete 
reason  for  being  happy  constitutes  a  mandate  for  depression, 
where  people  no  longer  find  each  other's  company  refresh in({ 
to  the  extent  that  parties  have  become  existential  ordeals  replete 
with  group  New  York  Times  read-ins.  The  symptoms  and 
causes  of  our  present  malaise  have  already  lx*en  belabored  on 
these  pages  in  the  past  few  weeks  —  the  war.  the  draft,  love, 
sex,    automation,    leaky    boots,   

topped  off  by  the  monumental    Q^^higs'  office  (Mr.  Duhig  is  ex- 
dilemma  of  who  to  room  with    p^^^^^    ^^    y^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^ 

next  year.  comments  on   the   subject). 

But  it  cannot  be  true,  as  one  Warmth    will    even    somehow, 

senior  sage  suggested,  that  op-  try  to  promote  happiness  in  the 

pressiveness  is  the  natural  at-  library, 
mosphere   of  college   students, 


„  _^-  _  --  „,ri«^i,j«rt  t^^  Modeled  on  a  similar  opera- 
else  why  are  we  all  looking  for  ii^,„  3t  Columbia  University, 
a  way  out?  There  niay  be  some  Warmth  has  been  granted  pe?! 
limited    neurotic    pleasure    in  ■*            -^ 


Celebrate 

in(.siJe)eluctahIe  modality: 

celery  a.s  it  seems  to  a  celery 

even  evane.scent  celerys  can  be  choosy. 

iaura  i\>senbaum 


a  way  out?  There  may  be  some  ^Vai 

limited  "^"'[Ot'c  pleasure  in  ^^^^^  headquarte'rs  ma  large 
sitting  arou"d  feeling  rotten  lab  room  m  Ford  Hall.  Here  U 
but  It  cannot  be  this  hat  keep^  ^^  ^  esUblished  a  haven  dis- 
us  ^^'•on^  rushing  lemming^ike  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
headlong  into  the  ^ea^  Everyone  pi^y^^g  records  constantly,  pro- 
wants  to  believe  that  ^he^^  ^  vid.ng  Parker  Brothers  games 
something  ^  l^^^.  J^'^f^^'^j^^:  and  other  forms  of  diversion 
the  trouble  is  in  believing  that  ^^^    anyone    who    seeks    them. 

i>    if^'  "^^-        ...,«..  ,»^«   y^cx    (Most  of  the  money  is  coming 
Perhaps  our   answer  can   be    ^^^^    ^,^^    admmistration.    thS 
found  in  Warnith.  an  unor^an-    ^^^^  ^-^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  donations.) 
ization   pushing   joie   de   vivre  ,       ^  1 

and    irrational    happiness.   Tlie        Rob    Mayer.     70.    who    firjt 
original    publicity    was    taken    conceived    of    the    idea    of    a 
care  of  by  grafflti  and  word  of    remedial   living  group,   has  aU 
mouth,  and  the  only  group  goal    ready    gotten    donations    and 
is  to  give  people  who  are  tired    support    for    Wednesday    from 
of  being  cold  and  defensive  an    admimslra  ion.      alumni      and 
opportunity    to    be    warm    and    Brandeis  photographer  R  a  I  p  h 
free.  Tomorrow   is   its  kick-off    Norman;  this  support  will  hope- 
day.    Warmth   Wednesday,    de-    fully  help  the  group  keep  go- 
signed  just  to  get  people  in  the    '"6     ^or    Warmth    Wednesday 
mood,  to  let  them  do  whatever    there      have     ^'Iready      been 
they've    always    wanted    to   do    sequestered       2.000      i>alloon», 
but    never    dared.    There    are    sewing  kits  for  boys  who  would 
specifics  planned,  but  they  are     [ke  torn  hutions  sewn   on   for 
not  intended  to  be  either  bind-    t^eni  by  girlsat  Cholmondeley  a 
ing  or  exclusive  of  any  activi-    mattresses  to  be  placed  in  that 
ties  that  may  pop  into  people's    *ame    citadel,    a    giant    jig-saw 
heads  spontaneously.  Cholmon-    Pi'Zf'^.fo  '*^'  worked  on  inter- 
deleys.  which  will  serve  as  a    mittently  by  whoever  is  in  the 
base,  will  be  open  all  day.  there    "^^od,   parachutes   and   posters, 
will  be  free  food,  flowers  and    There    may    l>e    a    l>eneht    [ycr- 
candy   handed   out.    those   who    formance   in  the  evening  by  a 
can  get  hold  of  musical  instru-    "very  good,  very  well-known" 
ments    will    be    encouraged    to    Rroup     We   may    be   treated    in 
play  them  (whether  or  not  they    [he  fuhir^^  to   in  In.s  imly  Week 
have     any     foreknowledge     of    »i*^e    in    April,    and    a    cmung- 
how  to  do  so),  and  should   the    ^>ut  p  "rty  on  M..y  I  for  Ros  ilic, 
spirit  move  enough  people  we    R'^lph  Norman's  dog. 
may  witness  a  volleyball  game        Well,  zowie   .Someone's  fitul- 
over   the  "yellow  iK'ril"   in  the    ly  come   to   rvlicvL'  our   iiuvory 
science   quadrangle.    Paint   and    and  pain    My  only  liop^'  is  that 
materials    for   free-form    sculp-      (hoy  provide  plenty  of  app'-'^; 
ture     will     Ik?     provided,     and     they     Ik*     incrt'dibly    s'^n-iuous 
there  have  been  whisperings  of    fruit    wluti   appr.»3chei   in    Ihe 
a  game  of  m^Trbles  in  Ret»i.^trar    prof)er  3pirit 


utr                  •♦•    I  ^««  ,  ,.,«,iir»  working  somewhere  up  Moody 

"Hey  man.  its  been  a  while.  q,,.p^»9 

Where   are    you?"   Although   I  ,':^^'"         ,      m       i             i     ^ 

would  have  »>een  at  a   loss  to  "No.  my  hrotlier  has  a  place 


not  to  notice  the  in-  lorms  ii  inio  someining  invu- 
lity  of  this  question  in  ing  and  desirable  again  with 
►articular    situation.    He    a  hat:    'I  m  runninj  this  place 


answer  such  a  question  had  it  on  Moody  Street.     He  pats  his 

been     directed     at     me.     Eddy  alienated  doorframe  and  ttans- 

seems    not    to    notice    the    in-  forms  it  mto  somethmg  invit 
congru 

this    paw . 

is    already    drawing    his    audi-  again 

ence  into  an  intimate  dialogue.  *'What     about     the     Golden 

*'I  been  on  vacation  for  the  Harvest?" 

last      eight      weeks       Bombed  '*Oh,    Jesus,    that    guy.    He 

around  Israel.  England,  had  a  didn't  fulfill  his  contract." 

really  good  time."  "That's  tough."           .^    _,     „ 

"Yeah,     I     saw    a    postcard  "Yea.     well    ...    I    don  t 

from     London."     Changing    of  know."  He  calls  after  someone, 

the    Guard,     royalty    and    all  a   polished,  hip   type    "I   gotta 

th,at  talk    to    this    guy    about    busi- 

"jesus,  they're  crazy  over  ness."  There  are  four  of  them 
there."  His  eyes  are  rolling,  now  and  they  disappear  into 
•'They  wear  triple-minis  now.  Eddy's  store. 
Real  short.  Up  to  here."  His  The  movement  is  down  Mam 
left  hand  comes  to  rest  on  his  Street.  The  momentum  is 
hip  bone.  "Jesus,  the  way  they  maintained  by  tfie  festive  m- 
walk  around,  they  might  as  habitants,  each  one  self-con- 
well  be  wearing  nothing."  sciously  orbiting  around  his 
Shaking  his  head  at  visions  of  specific  geophysical  center.  The 
fleshy  delights.  "I  had  a  beard,  effect  is  devastating    Here,  be- 


VISTA  IS  BACK 

Becouse  of  Hie  overwhelming  success  of  our  February  recruiting 
drive  in  the  Boston  orco,  we  did  not  hove  ovoiloble  time  to  inter- 
view oil  of  the  people  who  took  out  opplicotions.  To  remedy  this, 
we  ore  returning  to  our  community  center  for  two  odditionol  weeks, 
(f  you  missed  on  interview  the  first  time  oround,  coll  us  ot  tha 
center  ond  we  will  moke  on  Appointment  for  you.  We  will  be  there 
from  noon  to  four  o'clock,  Mondoy  through  Fridoy,  Morch  11  to 
March  22. 

VISTA  Information  Center 

Cothedrol  Church  of  St.  Poul  —  Porish  Holl 
136  Trcmont  St.,  Opposite  Park  St.  Subwoy  Stop  —  426-0520 

P.S.     We    hovo    opplicotion    blanks   too   for   anyono    w«    mitsod    completely 
tlie  Nrst  t<me  oround. 


\bu  Are  Eligible 


As  a  member  of  a  group  living  or  working  in  Massachii-' 
setts,  you  are  eligible  for  SAVINGS  BANK  JJFK 
INSURANCE,  the  choice  of  400,000  prudent  men  and 
women  with  an  eye  for  exceptional  value.  And  once  you 
become  a  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE  policy- 
holder, you  can  keep  your  policy,  no  matter  where  you 
work  or  live. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  unique  opportunity  now,  visiC 
your  Mutual  Savings  Bank  and  ask  for  personal  counsel- 
ling about  the  best  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE policy  for  you.  It  could  be  the  most  important  step 
you  ever  take  toward  x)er;5onal  linancial  security. 


rounded  In  1907  at  a  public  service, 
5AVINQS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE  is  sold 
only  through  Mutual  Savings  Banks 
direct,  for  low  cost.  And  although 
not  guaranteed,  dividends  have  been 
paid  every  year  since  1908, 
to  reduce  cost  still  furthere 


Onfy  your  Mutual  Savings  Bank  offers  you  Savings  Accountf» 
Mortgage  LoanSj  and  Sayings  Bank  Ufa  insurance. 
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Rose  to  the  Occasion,  Tres  Bieti 


By  ART  BREVIS 

The   Rose    Art    Museum   has  without    the    pseudo-Kunstwis 


introspec- 

arms    that 

sc<?m  to   characterize   so    much 

presnt-day    criticism    and    tour 

the  show. 


just  opened  the  largest  scale  art  senschaft,  personal 
exhibition  ever  held  at  Bran-  tion,  and  calls  to 
deis. 

The  exhibition  is  the  Ameri- 
can portion  of  the  IX  Bienal  de 
Sao  Paulo,  which  is  an  enor- 
mous gathering  of  works  of  art 
from  much  of  the  "civilized" 
Avorld. 

This  year  the  American  por- 
tion of  the  Sao  Paulo  Bienal 
(exhibited      there      from     late 


Hopper 

One  begins  with  Edward 
Hopper,  of  course,  and  it  is 
here  in  the  anonymous  Mr. 
Dreitzer's  gallery  that  the  ex- 
hibition   enjoys    its    strongest 


zinc  during  a  quiet  moment, 
and  to  the  far  right  the  barber 
prepares  to  shave  a  customer. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the 
figure  painting  is  inept,  (the 
head  of  the  man  about  to  be 
shaved  has  all  the  anatomy  of 
a  balloon),  but  yet  this  seems 
to  be  of  little  importance,  for 
the  "mood",  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  overpowers  the 
figures.  They  occupy  their  own 
spaces,    hulking    a    little,    and 


.  and  weakest  moments;  for  des-  commumcatmg  to  one  anomer 
September,  1967,  to  early  ,  ofegsed  desire  to  not  at  all.  These  people  pursue 
January,    1968)    was  organized   *''^.  "^"r  _    :*1. ,_,,„*: ^t    4U«   iu^\^    n%r^8    with    a    sense    of 


by  William  C.  Seitz,  Director 
of  the  Rose  Art  Museum.  Monu- 
mental in  scale  and  number  of 
works,  this  exhibition  really 
consists  of  two  parts.  The  first, 
a  smallish  retrospective  survey 
of  paintings  by  Edward  Hopper, 
"was  originally  intended  to  be  a 
bid  for  the  Grand  Prize  at  Sao 
Paulo,  but  Hopper  became  hers 
Concours  by  dying  in  May  of 
last  year,  after  the  show  had 
been  selected  but  before  it  was 
exhibited. 

The  other  exhibition,  En- 
\ironment  U.S.A.:  1957-1967, 
examines  American  painting 
and  sculpture  of  the  last  decade 
that  has  been  concerned  with 
•'subject  matter"  drawn  from 
the  American  environment  and 
American  themes.  Among  the 
21  artists  included  here  are  the 
'Old  Masters"  —  the  proto-pop 


make  the  installation  of  the  their  lives  with  a  sense  of 
paintings  as  important  as  the  quietude,  not  of  somnolence, 
works  themselves  (a  point  but  of  waiting, 
made  at  some  length  in  a  film  a  more  recent  painting, 
on  the  exhibition),  this  exhi-  pour  Lane  Road  of  1956,  is  an 
bition  is  ruthlessly,  shockingly  historical  curiosity  as  well  as  a 
overcrowded.  Hopper's  paint-  moving  "prototype"  for  George 
ings,    whose    linear,    architec-  Segal's  Gas  Station,  also  in  this 


tonic  forms,  which  envelop  and 
form  space  and  require  space 
to  be  seen,  are  here  hung  on 
partitions  that  break  the 
room      into      cubicles,      under 


exhibition.  One  of  Hopper's 
most  rigorously  organized 
paintings  shows  a  gasoline 
station  at  the  side  of  a  divided 
highway,    with    a    dark,    tree 


windows,  and  behind  stairAvays,  shrouded  landscape  in  the  back 


not  only  making  the  individual 
pictures  difficult  to  see  (if  you 
can  find  them  all),  but  pro- 
ducing an  overall  jumble  which 
is   hard    to   overcome. 

I  suggest  you  persevere, 
though,  for  some  very  fine 
painting  is  to  be  found  here. 
The    scenes    of    the    American 


ground.  "While  the  road  is 
modern,  the  station  is  an  his- 
torical anachronism:  one  of  the 
garage  in  the  front,  house  in 
the  back  affairs  of  the  1920's 
and  1930's  Hopper  appears  to 
have  sentimentalized  here. 
Seated  in  the  right  foreground 
is   the   station   owner,    middle- 


ortists,     Robert     Rauschenberg   buildings,     and     rooms     where 


road  scape,  the  city,  its  streets,  aged  and  maybe  a  little  tired. 


and  Jasper  Johns  —  who  were 
to  meld  Abstract  Expressionist 
action  painting,  Dada,  and  sur- 
real sensibility  with  American 
themes  and  make  them  accept- 
able to  another  generation  of 
painters  and  art  consumers- 
Among  this  group,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  the  Pop  artists 
Andy  Warhol,  Roy  Lichten- 
stein,  Tom  Wes.selmann,  and 
Claes  Oldenberg,  A  more 
"purist"  or  minimal  direction 
is  represented  by  George  Segal, 
Edward  Ruscha,  Allan  d'Ar- 
changelo,  and   Gerald   Laing. 

As  the  Rose  Art  Museum  is 
too  small  to  house  the  com- 
bined exhibitions,  they  are 
spread  into  several  locations 
across  the  campus.  Edward 
Hopper  is  in  the  Dreitzer 
Gallery  in  the  Spingold  Theater 
(the  only  room  on  campus 
which  is  sans  plaque.  I  wonder 
why?)  A  little  more  than  half 
of  the  Environment  U.S.A.  ex- 
hibition is  in  Rose,  and  the  rest, 
including  two  monumental 
works  of  environmental 


empty,  alienated  people  work 
and  brood,  are  now  a  little 
remote.   The   moment  in   Hop- 


And  from  the  window  behind 
him,  his  wife  leans  out  to  speak 
to  him.  He  acknowledges  her 
not    at    all,    and    like    Segal's 


The  Treasure  Hall 

The    "overflow"    of   the   ex- 


ture  is  located  in  the  Rapaporte 
Treasure  Hall,  which  is  at  last 
©pen  in  all  its  expanded  glory. 
Let  us  take  catalogue  of  the 
exhibition  in  hand,  (a  fat, 
heavy  book  with  too  few 
illustrations  and  too  much 
minutiae,  but  on  the  whole, 
brilliantly  written  by  Seitz  who 
has  effortlessly  combined  in- 
sight,   scholarsliip.    and    wit   — 


per's    paintings    is   frozen    for-   plaster   figures,   they   exist   in- 
ever.  The  figures  exist  in  space  dependently    of    one    another, 
but   do   not   communicate,   and  and   of   the   whole   —  yet   are 
sculp-   the  city  street  or  country  town,   indi.spensable  to  it. 


like  de  Chirico's  early  surreal 
cityscapes,  maintains  the  in- 
stant for  eternity. 

In  The  Barber  Shop  of  1931, 
Hopper  is  at  his  geometric  best. 
Dazzling  sunlight  has  pene- 
trated the  dark  streets  and 
floods    the    barber    shop    in    a 


This  exhibition,  which  spans 
fifty-two  years  of  Hopper's 
career  is  remarkably  consistent, 
and  incredibly  evocative  of 
both  the  nature  of  cities  and 
urban  spaces,  and  the  spirit  of 
people.  There  is  also  much 
quietly  brilliant  painting.  This 
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great    triangle   of   white    light,  exhibition,  for  all  its  faults  of 

slashing   diagonally   across   the  installation,  must  not  be  missed. 

canvas  highlighting  the  barber  j^^  ^j^^  Yio^e 

pole  outside  and  a  clock  on  the 

wall     inside    the    shop     whose  Proceeding  apace  to  the  Rose 

shadow   upsets   the    severe  tri-  Art  Mu.seum,  we  find  the  first 

angle  of  light.  The  shape  of  the  part    of    Environment     U.S.A.: 


Tbueak  ! 


room  itself,  set  a  few  steps  be- 
low the  street,  is  immediately 
established  by  the  stairway,  its 
Victorian  baroque  railing  and  a 
ruffled  orange  cafe  curtain 
passing  across  the  front  win- 
dow- The  manicurist,  her  face 
in 


1967     on     exhibition.     We 
a  little  historical  distance 


1957 

have  . 

and  perspective  now  on  what 
has  happened  during  the  past 
few  years,  but  (may  Clement 
Greenberg  strike  me  dead  and 
call  me   kitsch)   I   prefer  it  to 


the   shadow,  read's  a  maga-  the  hard-edge   and    color  field 
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Mountains  of 
Madonna 

clip  this 

coupon  and 

save  10% 

on  all  full-day 
lift  tickets! 

MADONNA 
MOUNTAIN 

JefFersonville,  Vermont 
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College  Relations  Director 

c/o  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  20008 

Please  send  me  a  free  Sheraton  Student  I.D.  Card: 


Name:. 


Address: 


work    which    also    supplanted       Jasper     Johns'     and    Wayne 
Abstract  Expressionism.  Thiebaud's  paintings  are  hung 

The      most      commanding  downstairs.   The  latter  s  work, 
•presence"  in  the  Museum,  both  which  includes  two  large  can- 
by  virtue  of  its  enormous  size  vases  of  delicatessen  and  cake 
(it    is    32    feet    long)    and    its  counters   are   hung   on   a   pale 
superb   stark,  black  and  white  green   wall    which    makes   the 
imagery    is   Robert   Rauschen-  sensous,    oily    surfaces    of    the 
berg's     Barge     of     1962.     The  Thiebauds     (especially    Cakes) 
painting  is  so  big  and  the  view-  look  almost  good  enough  to  eat. 
ing  space  is  so  narrow  that  one  The  three  Johns  paintings  cover 
moves  across  the  surface  read-  the  widest  period  of  any  artist 
ing  the  silkscreened  and  action-  in  the  exhibition,   eight  years, 
painted     images,    individually,  The   Three   Flags    of    1958   re- 
but joining  them  subliminally.  veals  what  has  been  described 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  re-  as  the  artist's  Dada  sensibilities, 
sounding  statement  of  the  new  the    conversion    of    a    political 
order,    the    anonymity    of    the   and   geographical    symbol   into 
photo   silk   screen   rising  from   a      multiple,      shallow      relief 
the     depths     of    the    personal  sculpture,    beautifully    painted 
stroke  of  the  Abstract  Expres-   and    perceptually    jarring;    for 
sionists.     Images     and     action   the  three  flags  are  each  painted 
painting    (the    drips,    splatters,   in  a  different  size  on  different 
and  smears  which  had  come  to  planes,  and  what  casually  ap- 
be  regarded   as   belle  peinturc  pears  to  be  a  single  flag  turns 
by  the  early  sixties)  abound  in  to    several    at    second    glance, 
equal    measure;    but    the    flat  This  creation  of  aesthetic  totem 
communication  of  the  screened  from    ix)litical    symbol    is    re- 
images  —  ranging  from  foot-   placed    in    Flags    of    1965    in 
ball  players,  trucks,  and  free-   which    Johns    paints    a    single 
ways     to     Velazquez'     Rokeby   American   flag   in   complemen- 
Venus  —  is  controlled,  oblitera-  tary  colors  of  green  black,  and 
ted,  juxtaposed,   intensified   or  orange,  and  the  second  correct 
dissolved  by  swoops,  splatters,  tricolor  is  created  by  an  after- 
drips,   and   hard   lines  of  pure   image  in  the  viewer's  eye.  Per- 
paint  —  black,  white,  or  a  gray   haps   the    artist's    interest   had 
mixture   —    which    defines    or  turned  to  more  perceptual  con- 
destroys  the  spaces  across  the   siderations    in   the    intervening 
canvas.  It  is  throughout  a  happy   eight  years,  but  the  quality  of 
combination  of  order  and  acci-  his  painting  has  suffered, 
dent,  and  much  more  accidental 
than     Rauschenberg's     other 

painting     in     this     exhibition,        

Buffalo  II,  which  was  painted  hibition  is  housed  in  Rapaporte 
two  years  later  thanBarge-  The  Treasure  Hall,  and  to  me  is 
"media  look,"  a  mass-produced  more  exciting  than  Rose.  Per- 
appearance  achieved  by  exten-  haps  the  space  is  better,  for  the 
sive  screening  and  acid  color,  installation  is  remarkably  fine, 
has  replaced  Abstract  Expres-  Here  one  finds  on  the  balcony 
sionist  accident.  The  major  the  American  roadscapes  of 
theme  is  the  famous  finger-  George  Segal,  Warhol,  Allan 
jabbing  photo  of  the  late  Presi-  d'Arcangelo,  Edward  Ruscha, 
dent  Kennedy.  and    Gerald    Laing    (who,    like 

This    machine-made    appear-   Morley,  is  British  —  but  who 
ance  is  characteristic  of  almost   cares).  Segal's  The  Gas  Station 
all   of  the   other  artists  in  the   is  the  most  profound  of  these 
exhibition,       although       it       is  roadscapes,  for  it  is  a  remark- 
■    curious   to   see    how   variously  able  sculpture  of  real  "reality" 
they    create    it.    Andy    Warhol   and     reality     surrogates-     The 
uses    silkscreen   exclusively    in   structure   of  a   gas  station   has 
the  three  works  in  the  exhibi-   been  created  in  a  minimal  way 
tion,  but  by  deft  control  of  the   against     a    black    background, 
screening  itself,  color  of  back-   "Reality"  in  the  form  of  actual 
ground  and  placement  and  re-   objects  from  gas  stations  —  oil 
lationship  of  screens  to  canvas  cans,  the  rack  of  used  tires,  the 
surface,  he  produces  a  largely   Coke    machine    with    its   stand 
machine-made      object      which  for  empties  —  is  abruptly  con- 
appears  handmade.   The  paint-   trasted     with     its     surrogate 
ings  of  Malcolm  Morley,  on  the  figures    in   white    plaster,    cast 
other    hand,    are    superbly   on   real    people.    These   figures 
painted  to  represent  postcards  of  a  man  and  an  adolescent  boy 
or  color  slides  of  themes  which  populate  the  station  almost  like 
are  the   height  of   banality   ^-  ghosts  —   like  a   photographic 
the   S.S.   United   States   sailing  negative,    they    appear    to    not 
from  New  York,  and  a  dinner  exist     among     the     welter     of 
party     aboard     ship.     Morley's   "actual"   objects.   People  come, 
works     (unlike     Lichtenstein's  go,    and     change;     but    things, 
cartoons)    achieve    little    other  objects,  American  merchandise 
than    scale,    and    Seitz    makes  remain  forever, 
one   of  his   few  slips  when   he       Allan  d'Arcangelo  paints  the 
compares     Morley's     painterly   highway,  its  signs  and  shapes, 
technique  with  that  of  Carlctto   In  U.S.  Highway   1,  No.   2   the 
or  Vermeer.  road  at  twilight  is  broken  only 

While  vvriting  negatively,  by  a  highway  number  sign  and 
.suffice  it  to  say  that  this  re-  the  SUNOCO  arrow,  glaring 
viewer  takes  exception  to  only  yellow  out  of  the  blackness, 
two  other  painters  in  the  ex-  The  hanging  in  the  two- 
hibition:  Richard  Lindner,  be-  storied  portion  of  Rapaporte  is 
cause  his  paintings  of  grotesque,  marked  by  two  major  paintings 
booted,  and  corseted  women  —  Tom  Wesselmann's  Great 
and  men  in  motorcycle  caps  and  American  Nude  No.  53  and 
shades  are  drawn  from  a  clearly  R  o  b  e  r  t  Indiana's  Demuth 
European  tradition;  and  Llyn  American  Dream  No.  5.  Wes- 
Foulkes  who  just  isn't  very  selmann  has  been  painting  the 
good  —  although,  like  Morley,  nude  for  the  past  eight  years, 
a  faultless  technician.  {Continued  on  Page  5  \ 
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"^  Student  Concert 


by 


id  Cylkowsky 


Beethoven  —    'Ghost"  Trio 

Op.  7 
Mozart  —  Piano  Quartet  in  G 

Minor  K  478 
Brahms  —  Piano  Quartet  in  C 

Minor 
Violin  —  Linda  Burian 
Viola  —  Eugene  Lehner 
Cello  —  Myron  Lutzke 
Piano  —  I>avid  St.  George 

The    value    of    music    criti- 
cism is  doubtful;  it  tends  to  be 
pompous,  prophetic,  egotistical, 
bitter,    and    insulting    without 
really  being  critical.  The  critic 
himself  is  frequently  critic  by 
default.  He  is  the  pianist  who 
didn't   make    the    the    Warsaw 
competition,    or   the   conductor 
who   thought    he    deserved    to 
lead     the     Westchester     Sym- 
phony,    or     the     musicologist 
whose  late  start  and  limited  fa- 
cility ended   his  career  as   re- 
corder   player    of   the   century 
before   it  began,  or  the  news- 
paper reporter  who  needs  mon- 

The  music  review  itself  is  a 
shabby  medium  for  ideas.  The 
specifics  of  a  performance  lis- 
tened to  by  the  critically  de- 
tached ear  are  the  only  legiti- 
mate topic.  In  going  beyond 
this  subject  the  reviewer  risks 
the  tastelessness  of  his  ego- 
tism. 

From     another     perspective 
one  sees  the   great  and   some- 
times   exclusive    distance    be- 
tween the  critical  ear  and  the 
responsive     ear     which     often 
renders     criticism     irrelevant. 
The  critical  ear  appreciates.  It 
recognizes  what   is   well   done 
for  something  well  done.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  is  always  a  de- 
tachment   in    appreciation.    A 
deep  presupposition   of   appre- 
ciation  is   the  ultimate   irrele- 
vance of  the  thing  appreciated. 
Appreciation    relegates    things 
to   a   category    outside    experi- 
ence. One  tries  to  "appreciate 
Dante,   but   1   don't   think    you 
would    use    that   word    to    de- 
scribe your  feelinij  toward  Bob 
Dylan,  assuming  you  like  him 
Criticism    is    appreciation    and 
so  is  stained  with  non-involve- 
ment. 

Heard      responsively     music 
awakens    in    one    a    love    and 
unites  —  love  is  always   such 
a  union  —  with  one's  being.  It 
is  like  one's  love  for  a  woman. 
After  the  music   has  passed   a 
longing  overcomes  one  to 
again     possess     the     strange 
ephemeral  beauty  of  what  the 
memory  gropes,  always  inade- 
quately,   to    recapture,     and 
"    which    is    only    satisfied    when 
heard  again.  In  such  an  uplift- 
ing   trance,    in    which    all    the 
world  appears  to  be  in  its  own 
ugly  trance,  pursuing  its  "seri- 
ous folly   as  of  old,"   how  can 
one  imagine   the   critical   point 
of  view.  A  line  of  poetry  equal- 
ly   prized    is    the    only    verbal 
formulation  which  does  not  be- 
tray. ,    .      ... 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this 
it  should  be  apparent  that  even 
a    critically    unworthy    rendi- 
tion  of  a   piece  can  be   very 
moving,   and   1   would   not  say 
so  if  it  has  not  been  the  ease. 
The  claims  of  exactitude  como 
only  after  love,  which  though 
blind  at  first  slowly  opens   its 
eyes.  After  our  love  moves  us 
to  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  we   love  and  thereby 
to  a  deeper  love    (or   in  some 
cases  to  rejection),  we  grow  by 
degrees  more  fastidious  and  de- 
manding. But  now  we  are   no 
longer    critics    speaking    to    a 
semi-literate    public,    but    per- 
formers   irritably    and    incom- 
prehensibly muttering. 

Music  criticism  is  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides. 

The  social  institution  of  the 
concert  is  a  ritual,  only  occa- 
sionally overcome  by  ^he 
warmth  of  the  artist.  I  have 
nothing  against  rituals  as  f/'5^- 
Rather  than  inhibiting,  I  think 
they  make  expression  possible. 
Anything  from  the  .sonnet  to 
the  mass  is  a  sort  of  expres- 
sive ritual.  The  trouble  with 
the  concert  ritunl  is  that  it  is 
a  bad  one.  The  integration  ol 


music  into,  say,  a  church  serv- 
ice makes  much  more  sense. 
But  perhaps  music  is  its  own 
occasion.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
cert ritual  does  something  to 
destroy  it. 

Last  Wednesday  a  group  of 
Brandeisians  attempted  to 
make  music  its  own  occasion 
in  a  Slosberg  concert.  The  pro- 
gram, Beethoven's  Ghost  Trio, 
Mozart's  minor  Piano  Quartet, 
and  Brahms*  c  minor  Piano 
Quartet  was  both  exciting  and 
formidable. 

The  Beethoven  and  the  Mo- 
zart were  played  before  the  in- 
termission. Though  I  don't  des- 
pise the  Beethoven,  I  am  not 
especially  fond  of  it.  Well  done, 
it  can  be  an  effective  piece.  I 
do  not  think  the  trio  knew  the 
piece  well  enough  to  give  it  a 
successful     performance.     The 
piano  was  too  frequently  un- 
even.   In   octave    passages   be- 
tween the  violin  and  'cello  the 
two    instruments   were   out    of 
tune  with  each  other.  The  vio- 
lin often  came  in  off  pitch.  The 
passages    of    surprise    decres- 
cendo     in     the    difTicult     slow 
movement    seemed    to   happen 
without   any    reason   for    their 
happening.  Even  in  the  simple 
passages  for  the  right  hand  of 
the   piano    in   the   slow   move- 
ment   were    executed    with    a 
painful    uneveness.    The    third 
movement,  which  seemed  sim- 
pler in  construction,  was  more 
satisfactory.  But  on  the  whole 
the  trio  did  not  function  effec- 
tively as  a  group.  .     . 

Mr.  Lehner  joined  the  trio  in 
the  Mozart.  The  first  movement 
is  a  first  class  piece  of  music. 
If  you  happened  to  decide  that 
it  is  the  greatest  thing  he  did, 
I  would  find  it  a  foolish  thing 
to  argue   about.  The  perform- 
ance, however,  did  not   match 
expectations,  and  again  I  think 
it     v/as     largely    because    the 
group  had  not  played  the  piece 
together    enough.    They    were 
not  familiar  enough  with  each 
other's    parts.     They    did    not 
seem  to  hear  each  other  as  well 

as  they  ought.  .  ,.   .  ^ 

Mr.  Lehner,  the  violinist, 
who  played  beautifully,  is  to 
be  excepted  from  this  fault.  He 
obviously  knew  the  piece  cold, 
and  exemplary  in  his  elegance, 
did  his  part  to  create  an  in- 
timate dialogue  between  him- 
self and  whatever  instrument 
he  playeo  against. 

G  minor  is  Mozart's  key  of 
anxious  demonic  agitation,  and 
the  impetus  of  that  agitation 
requires,  in  the  strong  passages 
especially,  a  straight,  even 
rhythm.  . 

In  the  performance  of 
this  movement,  1  do  not  'hink 
the  quartet  conveyed  the  basic 
emotional  .structure  of  the 
building  intensity  of  the  reiter- 
ation of  the  theme  through  the 
movement  to  the  end. 

Unfurtunale  was  the  excess 
of  notes  left  out  by  the  piano 
in  the  first  and  .second  move- 
ments—notes played  perhaps, 
but  which  did  not  sound. 

The  last  movement  of  the 
Mozart  was  handled  compe- 
tently. 

This  ended  the  first  part  of 
the  concert,  and  these  conclu- 
sions are  observed:  The  ensem- 
ble as  a  whole  did  not  know 
either  piece  well  enough  to  do 
justice  to   their  conceptions   of 

them.  ,  4-     1  .. 

To    look    for    the    particular 
faults  in    the    Brahms    Quartet 
would  be  obnoxious.  Whatever 
was    lacking    in    the   first    half 
was  compensated  for  by  a  Per- 
formance which  awakened  the 
alternately  turbulent  and  mel- 
ancholy beauty  of  the  Brahms. 
Mr    Lutzke's  'cello  solo   drove 
to  "  the     heart.     Violin,     viola, 
'cello,    and    piano    wore    cxce  - 
lent    The  same  pianist  and   cel- 
list played  this  piece   at  Bran- 
(leis  last  year.   I  could  assume 
no  other   but  that  Mr.  Lehner 
was      thoroughly      acquainted 
with  it.  The  fruit  of  this  famil- 
iarity   was   that    the    ensemble 
played   as   a    whole,   as   if  one 
musician  were  playing  all  four 
instruments,   such   was^  tlje  co- 
herence, absent  in  the  first  half, 
here    achieved.     1    went    away 
with    the    impression    that    tht^ 
Brahms    Quartet     is     a     great 
piece. 


Beaux  art  Museum 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

and  No.  53  is  the  ultimate  in 
American     sex     fetishes,      all 
teeth  and  tits,  a  glorious  Gleem 
smile  cut  from  a  billboard  ad- 
vertisement pasted  on  an  other- 
wise blank  face  ("Don't  think, 
baby,    just    smile");    and    the 
breasts,    pink    and    red,     and 
practically    vacuum-formed    in 
their     mechanical     symmetry. 
The  Indiana  is  surely  one  of 
the  finest  paintings  in  the  exhi- 
bition.   The    painting     is    not 
only  a  definitive  statement  on 
the  aesthetic  effect  of  numbers 
but  it  is  also  a  consumate  piece 
of   design  and   a   comment  on 
the  man  as  well.  Like  "Birth 
Copulation     and    Death,"     the 
four   words    around    the    peri- 


meters of  the  four  outer 
panels  —  "Eat,  Hug,  Err  and 
Die"  —  can  be  read  as  "Live, 
Love,  Sin  and  Die,"  the  fate  of 
man  for  some. 

Also    on     the    lower    floor, 
tucked   around   the   corner,    is 
Bedroom    of    1963    by     Claes 
Oldenberg.   Inspired   by  a  Los 
Angeles   motel    room,    it    is   a 
riot  of  fakery   and  synthetics. 
Vinyl     bed,     formica     dresser, 
zebra  velour  divan,  and  paint- 
ings that  fake  Jackson  Pollock. 
Yet  is  is  the  curious  racked  per- 
spective   that    is    this    room's 
most    obvious     and     strange 
quality.  All  rectangular  shapes 
are  turned  into  parallelograms, 
and  while   the   room   may   be 
reminiscent       of       anonymous 
modern  kitsch,  it  is  also  sug- 
gestive of  those  distorted  draw- 
ings and  photos  that  illustrate 


ads  for  Borax  furniture  (three 
rooms  of  glorious  contemporary 
Mediterranean  for  only  $99!!). 
The  distortion  is  so  photo- 
genic, in  fact,  that  photo- 
graphs of  the  room  make  it  look 
normal.  For  all  its  astringent 
social  comment,  however, 
Oldenburg  is  perhaps  better 
when  he  is  challenging  per- 
ceptions of  those  subversive 
objects  of  which  we  see  are 
never  really  aware,  by  creating 
giant  hamburgers,  soft  tele- 
phones, electric  fans,  and 
plumbing  fixtures  from  vinyl 
and  canvas. 

So  it's  a  big  exhibition,  and 
will  take  you  the  better  part  of 
an  afternoon  to  see;  but  it's 
worth  it.  Don't  expect  to  find 
it  an  advertisement  or  anti- 
advertisement  for  the  U.S.A., 
however.  It  tells  it  how  it  is  on 
the  visible  level  on  which  most 
of  us  communicate  most  fre- 
quently. The  social  comment 
(or  lack  of  it)  is  left  to  you- 
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Hope 

(Continued  from  Pa^e  Z) 

who  U  there  to  hold  the  coun- 
try to  its  painful  duty?  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  not  a  coward, 
he  is  not  lazy,  he  is  not  stupid, 
but  he  is  human.  And  to  be  hu- 
man is  to  be  capable  of  error. 

I  got  a  sense  of  a  man  ob- 
sessed, a  man  who  has  had  to 
raise  his  ante  again  and  again 
as  his  bets  prove  wrong,  a  man 
who  is  approaching  the  point 
where  he  has  to  put  all  he  has 
on  the  line  or  pull  out  of  Uie 
game,  an  admitted  loser.  And 
President  Johnson  doesn't  have 
much  practice  in  losing. 

It's  kind  of  a  grim  prospect. 
I  su(>pose  one  strategy  is  to 
start  dismantling  the  American 
political  system  and  clearing 
Uie  ground  for  the  revolution, 
as  I  understand  the  activists 
propose  doing  during  the  Chi- 
cago conventions  next  summer, 
I  don't  even  like  to  ^jpeculate 
on  the  sequel  to  that.  It  could 
only  consolidate  the  American 
public  behind  the  Administra- 
tion and  add  law  and  order  to 
patriotism  in  its  appeal  for  sup- 
port. Such  a  course  would  be  a 
complete  capitulation  to  futil- 
ity. 

There  is  another  course  open. 
It  is  to  try  to  recover  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  American  peo- 


ple in  the  face  of  stepped  up 
appeals  to  honor,  pride  and 
the  high  oall  of  duty.  It's  the 
hard   way,   and    there    are   no 

f;uarantees  of  success.  Basical- 
y,  it  is  a«  educational  job  If 
the  "intellectuals"  can  be  pa- 
tient and  diligent  enough  to 
make  sense  to  the  big  center 
group  in  American  politics, 
there  is  a  chance  that  a  wave 
of  sentiment  can  develop  into  a 
groundswell  to  halt  the  slide  to 
disaster  in  Asia  Every  country 
that  has  attained  greatness  has 
had  at  some  poiiU  in  its  history 
to  admit  error,  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty, and  to  start  building  again 
for  another  and  a  better  day. 
I  think  America  is  approaching 
suoh  a  point.  Those  of  us  still 
hoping  against  hope  for  some 
miracle  to  come  along  an<'  save 
us  may  not  have  much  longer 
to  hope.  If  we  are  going  to 
beat  the  race  against  time  we 
will  have  to  start  running  hard 
now.  There  are  some  signs 
from  which  we  have  to  take 
courage.  The  anti-Viet  Nam 
spokesmen  in  Congress  iiave 
been  increasing  in  number  and 
in  volume  in  the  past  six 
weeks.  We  are  hearing  now  not 
only  from  Fulbright  and  Mans- 
field and  Kennedy  and  McCar- 
thy, but  from  Russel  and  Mor- 
ton and  others  who  have  not 
had  the  dove  label  pinned  on 
them.  These  Congressmen  can 
carry  with  them  a  large  sector 
o*  the  public  who  have  not 
been  heard  from  yet 

Everyone  has  to  make  up  his 


own  mind  on  the  strategies  to 
which  to  commit  himself  for 
the  next  few  months.  I'm  not 
sure  where  I  want  to  point  my 
own  energies.  But  for  everyone 
who  has  been  following  Viet 
Nam,  the  sidelines  are  no  longer 
a  tenable  location. 
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SSB 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

pie  from  any  distance 

Tickets  for  "The  Cream" 
concert  are  now  on  sale.  Prices 
are  $4.50,  $3.50,  and  $2.50. 
**The  Cream"  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  acid 
rock  groups  in  the  nation  to- 
day. 

Bernie  Gelb  and  Justin 
Simon,  who  are  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  Student 
Service  Bureau,  stated,  'SSB 
is  fortunate  to  be  able  to  bring 
to  Brandeis  "The  Cream"  for 
their  first  concert  in  Boston  this 
year.  IThis  is  an  attempt  by  the 
new  administration  of  SSB  to 
provide  more  diversified  enter- 
tainment for  the  Brandeis 
Community." 

*'The  Jeflferson  Airplane"  is 
coming  for  a  unique  two  per- 
formance show  on  Sunday, 
April  28.  Concerts  will  be  held 
in  the  afternoon  and  at  night, 
with  ticket  prices  yet  to  be  de- 
cided. An  SAF  reduction  per 
ticket  will  be  provided  for  the 
"Airplane", 


(Continued  from  Front  Page)       (Continued  from  Front  Page) 

today's  New  Hampshire  vote. 
In  Wisconsin.  McCarthy  would 
get  some  votes,  even  "from 
people  who  think  he's  Joe," 
according  to  Wicker.  More 
votes  would  come  to  McCarthy 
in  Wisconsin  because  dovish 
Republicans  could  support  him, 
with  party  crossover  in  voting 
allowed. 

In  the  question  and  answer 
session,  Wicker  predicted  four 
choices  would  be  available  tp 
the  American  voter  in  Novem- 
ber: Not  voting,  voting  for  a 
peace  candidate  such  as  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock,  voting  for 
President  Johnson,  or  voting 
for  the  Republican  candidate. 

Reelection  of  President  John- 
son would  be  read  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Hanoi  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  war.  It  would  lead 
in  no  way  to  getting  a  nego- 
tiated political  settlement, 
Wicker  said.  He  also  saw  futil- 
ity in  all  the  other  choices  ex- 
cept in  voting  for  the  Repub- 
lican. 

Wicker  termed  George  Wal- 
lace's candidacy  as  the  most 
serious  third  party  threat  since 
Robert  M.   LaFollette   in   1924. 

Wicker  described  Vietnam  as 
"Johnson's  War,"  and  the 
domino  theory  as  a  creation  of 
U.S.  rhetoric  and  reaction.  He 
saw  any  unilateral  withdrawal 
as  the  wrong  course  to  take. 
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are  the  slums,  public  education, 
the  desperate  poverty  of  itin- 
erant agricultural  workers,  and 
the  damaged  railroad  system. 

Hiss  feeU  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration parallels  Herbeft 
Hoover's  in  tliat  both  cut  them- 
selves oft  from  public  senti- 
ment, particularly  the  disen- 
chanted youth.  Roosevelt  drew 
young  people  and  intellectuaU 
to  Washington  in  a  way  that 
Hiss  feels  even  Kennedy  didn't 
match.  He  suggested  that  the 
New  Deal's  successes  were  at- 
tributable to  its  'willingness  to 
bring  about  large-scale  partici- 
pation by  the  groups  it  at- 
temped  to  aid."  This  sense  of 
participation,  coupled  with  a 
pragniatic,  experimental  ap- 
proach, are  urgently  needed  to 
solve  today's  domestic  prob- 
lems, but  cannot  come  about 
while  the  country's  efforts  are 
concentrated  on  winning  a  war 
which  Hiss  does  not  believe 
can  be  won.  The  public  spirit 
needed  to  bring  about  domestic 
change  was  somewhat  lacking 
even  before  the  war,  though, 
and  Hiss  believes  it  is  up  to  to- 
day's youth  to  create  the  de- 
mand for  urban  reform  and 
other  changes. 

When  asked  what  today's 
generation  can  do  about  Viet- 
nam, Hiss  replied,  "The  war 
can't  l>e  fought  without  you." 
Having  spent  five  years  in  a 
federal  prison  in  Lewisburg 
for  perjury  (he  denied  that  he 
had  been  a  Communist  spy), 
lie  described  it  as  a  deteriorat- 
ing experience,  and  advised 
that  young  men  "go  as  far  as 
conscience  allows  to  avoid  pris- 
on " 

Hiss  said  he  would  support 
Richard  Nixon,  the  man  who 
pushed  for  an  investigation  of 
his  prosecution  in  his  1950 
trial,  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. He  stated  that  Johnson 
was  incapable  of  ending  the 
war  and  that  anyone  else  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  doing 
so.  The  awakening  of  the  pub- 
lic consciousness  that  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  ai>out  John- 
son's defeat,  he  said,  would 
prevent  the  next  president 
from  stepping  up  the  Viet- 
namese war  or  starting  anoth- 
er one.  He  sees  Nixon  as  more 
.sensitive  to  public  opinion  than 
Johnson.  "Nixon  ha.:*  changed 
Ills  opinion  l)efore  and  he  didn't 
get  his  ideas  from  reading. 
There  is  no  reason  why  policy 
can't  change  in  a  chameleou- 
hke  political  figure." 
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Resilience 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

on  the  staff  was  not  very  good. 
Mr.  Schwartz  believes  that 
things  have  been  goingf  much 
better  thi^s  year.  Miss  Beverly 
Kaye.  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  Residence  will  continue  to 
handle  staffing  for  the  resi- 
dence office  as  well  as  com- 
munications between  the  staff 
and  the  offices  of  residence. 
Miss  Kaye  will  also  be  in 
charge  of  training  the  assistant 
residence  counselors  for  the 
new  year.  She  plans  to  revise 
the  manual  which  is  given  ii9 
them,  and  to  have  small  discus- 
sion groups  where  specific 
problems  can  be  reviewed. 
Miss  Kaye  also  hopes  to  have 
people  who  served  on  the  resi- 
dence staft  in  previous  yearg 
available  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  of  the  new  staff  mem- 
bers. 

One  additional  residence 
counselor  will  join  the  staff 
next  year.  Selection  of  resi- 
dence counselors  for  next  year 
is  now  taking  place. 

Those  offered  positions  as 
assistant  residence  counselors 
for  next  year  are:  Kenneth  P. 
Cohn,  Lyle  Fensterstock,  Bon- 
nie J.  Gellcr,  David  M.  Gruner, 
Michael  Halberstadt,  Leslie  J. 
Herman,  Steven  Katzman,  El- 
lin M.  Kaufman,  Irwin  Lande, 
Judith  N.  Lasker,  Joan  L.  Les- 
ser, Lorraine  E.  Levinson,  Abi- 
gail Lodish,  Maureen  E.  Mc- 
Hugh,  Walter  S.  Mossberg, 
Linda  M.  Nonno,  Kenneth  A, 
Raskin,  Robert  G.  Romasco, 
Paula  D.  Schwartz,  Ira  S.  Sha- 
piro, Nancy  Sherman,  Richard 
C.  Virdone,  Coreen  A.  Waters, 
and  David  S.  Winer.  The  25th 
name  ha«  not  yet  been  an* 
nounced. 
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B147.  THE  MASTER  AND  MARGARITA. 

By  Mikhail  Bulgakov.  The  complete 
edition,  as  originally  published  in  Mos- 
cow, of  the  great  Soviet  masterpiece, 
suppressed  (or  26  years. "Vast  and  bois- 
terous €ntertainmenl."-N.y.  Times. 
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PLAYS! 

B132.  MACBIRD!  By  Barbara 
Carson.  "The  funniest,  toughest- 
mmdcd,  most  ingenious  political 
satire  I've  read  in  years."— 
Dwight  MacDonald,  N.Y.  Review 
o/  Books  75< 

B142.  THE  BEARD.  By  Michael 
McClure.  "Makes  Virginia  Woolf 
almost  a  Sunday  school  recital 
by  comparison  .  .  .  Reduces  all 
male-female  spats,  courtships, 
fetishes,  etc.  to  simple  animal 
circling,  snarling,  sniffling,  teas- 
\r\g."'~Rick  Setlowe,  Variety.  95< 

E457.    FORTUNE    AND    MEN'S 

EYES.  By  John  Herbert.  A  fierce 
and  daring  play  which  illumi- 
nates the  complex  relationships 
of  four  men,  three  of  them  ho- 
mosexual, in  prison.  "Sh.il<es  and 
cleanses.'-ierry  Jallmer,  N.  Y. 
Post.  $195 

E455.  ROSENCRANTZ  &  CUILD- 
ENSTERN   ARE  DEAD.  By  Tom 

Sloppard.  "In- one  bound  Mr. 
Stoppard  is  asking  to  be  con- 
sidered among  the  finest  English- 
speaking  writers  of  our  stage, 
(or  this  is  a  work  of  fascinating 
distinction."-C//ve  Barnes,  N.  Y. 
Times.  $195 

E456.  EXIT  THE  KING.  By  Eugene 
lonesco.  *^A  soaring  hymn  to  ex- 
istence and  the  awful  fact  of 
mortality.  A  superb  play,  a  shat- 
tering cxperience."-Cec//  Smith, 
LA.  Times.  $195 

E411.  THE  HOMECOMING.  By 

Harold  Pinter.  "Nothing  on 
Broadway  in  recent  years  comes 
close  to  matching  it ...  a  dimen- 
sion beyond  anything  we  have 
been  accustomed  to."-N.y. 
Times.  $195 

E432.  THE  lOVER,  THE  TEA  PAR- 
TY, THE  BASEMENT.  By  Harold 
Pinter.  Two  plays  and  a  film- 
script.  "Pinter  Is  a  dramatic  In- 
novator. His  use  of  language 
makes  English  sound  as  if  It  had 
been  Invented  just  for  him." 
-New  Yorker,  $1.95 

E414.  THE  EMPIRE  BUILDERS.  By 

Boris  Vian.  "A  terrible  cry  of 
anger,  futility  and  razor-sharp 
mordancy  .  .  .  about  human 
blindness  and  cowardice." 
—Queen  (London).  $1-75 
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B149.  THE  WRETCHED  OF  THE  EARTH. 

By  franU  Fanon.  The  famous  handbook 
of  the  black  power  movement.  "Read- 
ers owe  it  to  their  education  to  study 
the  whole  of  i\."-Salurday  Review. 

$1.25 

B144.  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  REVOLU- 
TION? By  R^gis  Dcbray.  The  book  that 
got  the  author  a  30-year  prison  sen- 
tence in  Bolivia.  "A  pnmcr  for  Marxist 
Insurrection  in  Latin  America."-New5- 
week.  95i 

B145.  MIRACLE  OF  THE  ROSE.  By  Jean 
Cenet.  "One  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  modern  literature."-R/ch.ird 
Howard.  $1.25 

B155.  THE  PEARL  A  jewel  of  erotica  - 
Includes  novels,  limericks,  jokes  and 
ballads  from  the  Victorian  magazine 
THE  PEARL:  A  Journal  oi  facetiae  and 
Voluptuous  Reading.  $1.75 

B157.  HOW  TO  STAY  OUT  OF  THE 

ARMY.  By  Conrad  /.   Lynn.  This   is  a 
complete  handbook  on  the  new  selec- 
tive service  law.  The  author  is  a  lawyer- 
who  specializes  In  draft  cases.      $1.25 
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ALAIN  ROBBE-GRILIET! 

B143.  LA  MAISON  DE  RENDEZ- 
VOUS. An  exciting  mystery  novel 
dealing  with  murder,  sex  and 
money,  set  in  Hong  Kong.  "An 
elegant,  sibylline,  sophisticated 
itriptea5e."-K/rfcus  5e/v/ce.  $1.25 

B137.  THE  ERASERS.  His  first  nov- 
el, which  opened  a  new  path 
for  fiction.  "Arresting,  mystify- 
lng."-King  Features.  $1.25 
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B141.  1001  WAYS  TO  LIVE  WITHOUT 
WORKING.  By  Tuli  KupUrberg.  "Print 
money."  "Fall  and  collect  Insurance." 
"Ask  your  analyst,"  and  hundreds  of 
other  helpful  hints  by  the  author  of 
700/  Ways  To  Beat  the  Draft.        75ft 

B125.  MALCOLM  X  SPEAKS.  Back  in 
print -the  major  speeches  of  one  of 
the  most  important  Negro  leaders.  "It 
may  not  be  pleasant,  but  it  must  be 
faced."-N.  V.  Review  of  Books.       95< 

B146.  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MAL- 
COLM X.  With  the  assistance  of  Alex 
Haley.  The  story  of  the  hoodlum,  thief 
and  pimp  who  rose  to  become  the  most 
dynamic  leader  of  the  Black  Revolu- 
tion. $125 

C441.  CASEBOOK  ON  WAITING  FOR 
GODOT.  Edited  by  Ruby  Cohn.  From 
the. first  French  review  in  1953  to  the 
latest  assessments  and  interpretationi, 
this  Is  a  history  of  the  enormous  Influ- 
ence and  significance  of  Beckett's  mod- 
ern classic.  $1.95 
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POETRY! 

E440.  POEMS  OF  ST.  JOHN 
OF  THE  CROSS.  Revised  trans- 
lations by  John  Frederick  Nims 
face  the  authoritative  Spanish 
text.  Introductory  essay  by  Rob- 
ert Craves  especially  for  this  new 
edition.  $1.95 

E439.  WORD  ALCHEMY.  By  Le- 

nore  Kandcl.  Like  her  famous 
first  volume.  The  Love  Book,  this 
new  collection  contains  many 
poems  that  openly  celebrate  sex- 
ual love.  $1.95 

E438.  THE  CITIES.  By  Paul  Black- 
burn. The  lirst  extensive  collec- 
tion of  his  verse.  Includes  work 
from  the  early  fifties  to  the  pres- 
ent, revealing  a  craftsman  In  su- 
perb control  of  his  far-ranging 
material.  $2.95 

E416.    VARIETY    PHOTOPLAYS. 

By  Idward  fivld.  "From  a  lan- 
guage as  simple  as  speech,  he 
creates  poems  that  come  sCart- 
lingly  alive  with  qualities  of 
personality,  awareness  and  emo- 
tional integrity."  —  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  $1.95 

E442.    THE   SONNETS.    By   Ted 

Berrigan.  Unique  "sonnets"  by 
a  well-known  member  of  the 
"New  York  school"  whose  work 
has  appeared  in  numerous  liter- 
ary and  underground  magazines. 

$1.50 

E413.  MEDITATIONS  IN  AN 
EMERGENCY.  By  Frank  O'Hara. 
"Any  library  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  high  originality  of 
Frank  O'Hara's  Meditations 
should  consider  itself  In  a  state 
of  emergency."  —  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  $1.45 


E453.  SELF-REALIZATION  AND  SELF- 
DEFEAT.  By  Samuel  J.  Warner,  PhD. 
"Interesting  to  the  bewildered  Individ- 
ual who  knows  that  his  creative  abili- 
ties are  stymied  by  somebody  or 
5omclhing."-C/nclnnat<  Inquirer. 

$2.45 


FILMSCRIPTS! 

E452.  LA  GUERRE  EST  FINIE.  By 

Jorge  Semprun.  Directed  by 
Alain  Resnais.  The  original,  com- 
plete script  for  the  brilliant 
movie  Archer  Winsten  called 
"One  of  the  all-lime  greats."— 
N.Y.  Post.  100  stills.  $2.45 

E436.  L'AWENTURA.  By  Michel- 
angelo Antonioni.  Rich  in  sym- 
bolism, L'Avventura  has  been 
calleda  parable  of  our  dge. 
"Original;  memorable,  compel- 
ling."~New.swre/^.  100  stills. 

$2,450) 
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EVERGREEN  PLAVSCRIPT 
E425.   THE    BAPTISM   &   THE 

TOILET.  By  le  Roi  Jones.  Two  of 
his  earliest,  most  powerful  plays 
about  hypocrisy  in  America— 
viciously  comic.  $1.00 
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E403.   THE   ARTIST   IN   SOCIETY.    By 

Lawrence  /.  Hatterer  M.D.  A  psychia- 
trist reveals  the  unique  problems  faced 
by  artists-money,  recognition,  work 
block,  sexual  entanglements  and  others 
—and  tells  how  to  cieal  with  them. 

$1.95 

E417.  ANTHOLOGY  OF  CHINESE  LIT- 
ERATURE.  Edited  by  Cyril  Birch  and 
Donald  Keene.  "The  first  true  anthol- 
ogy In  English  of  Chinese  literature- 
enjoyable,  Informative  .  .  .  includes 
poetry,  prose,  drama  and  fiction."  — 
Library  Journal  $3.95 

E430.    A    DYING    COLONIALISM.    By 

Frantz  Fanon,  author  of  The  Wretched 
cl  the  Earth.  This  book  describes  how 
the  Algerian  people  changed  their  cen- 
luries-old  culture  patterns  during  the 
Revolution.  It  starllingly  mirrors  the 
Vietnamese  today.  $1.95 

NOW  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 
OR  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
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Good  Guys,  H,U,R,  B.B.  *  1  Leaders 
'B'  Playoff  Spots  Up  for  Grabs 
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More 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

A  quick  look  at  the  accom- 
panying stats  will  prove  to  any 
doubters  that  the  Brandeis 
basketball  team  did  indeed 
manage  a  successful  season. 
Their  11-10  record  was  the 
best  for  the  iioopsters  since  the 
1961-62  campaign. 

The  whole  story  Is  not  in  the 
numbers,  however.  A  large 
share  of  the  credit  for  tlie  re- 
vival goes  to  a  first-year  man, 
Coach  K.  C.  Jones. 

Jones  took  charge  of  a  team 


By  JOEL  LUBIN 

Regular  season  play  is  about  to  wind  up  in  Intramural  Basketball  and  most  of  the  play- 
off berths  are  already  decided.  Division  trophies  will  go  to  the  Good  Guys,  H.U.P.,  and  Bo's 
Boys  -f  One  in  A,  B,  and  C-leagues  respectively.  These  first  place  leaders  will  face  the  fourth 
place  teams  in  their  league,  while  the  second  and  third  place  finishers  battle  it  out.  The 
winners  of  the  two  contests  will  meet  for  the  league  championship. 

The  A-league  Good  Guys  romped  through  their  schedule  and  have  to  be  considered 
the  favorites  Mario  Gil,  Dave  Gordon,  Bill  Rubin,  and  Elliot  Cohen  will  lead  this  quintet 
against  fourth  place  BioChemistry.  The  Chems  have  played  well  lately  after  a  slow  start.  This 
revival  is  due  to  the  return  of  Byron  Bowman  and  the  acquisition  of  Jack  Rovner  and  Paul 
Finelly. 

The  Chodcs  and  the  S.I.  will 
fight  it  out  for  the  other  spot 
in  the  finals  in  what  should  be 
an  interesting  game,  as  the  two 
clubs  split  during  the  regular 
season.  The  Chodcs  boast  the 
league's  leading  scorer  in 
Elliot  Asarnow  plus  a  fine  sup- 
porting cast  in  Howie  Pearl- 
man,  Steve  Rose,  Dave  Gerstel, 
and  Charlie  Novogrodsky.  The 
S.I.  have  a  strong  frontcourt  in 
John  Monopoli,  Steve  Wittlin, 
and  Dave  Conway,  and  two  fine 
guards,  Steve  Cohen  and  Rick 
Tolin.  However,  look  for  the 
Chodcs  to  take  them  by  5-10 
points  and  then  for  the  Good 
Guys  to  return  the  favor  to 
the  Chodes  in  the  final. 

The  B-league  scene  is  some- 
what muddled  now.  The  un- 
defeated H.U.P.  (7-0)  emerged 
as  division  winners  spearheaded 
by  Joe  Abramoff,  Phil  Moines- 
ter,  and  Mike  Lederman.  Steve 
Coyle's  outside  shooting  and 
the  driving  of  Marty  Barr  led 
the  Entire  Polish  Army  (6-1) 
to  a  .second  place  finish.  At  this 
point  complications  arise,  for 
two  teams,  (he  Chosen  Few  and 
the  Celtics,  have  identical  5-2 
records.  Two  other  teams,  the 
Dribblers  and  Kulz  Memorial, 
stand  at  5-3.  To  even  off  the 
number  of  games  played.  The 
Chosen  Few,  paced  by  Jerry 
Magnes  and  Larry  Uchill,  will 
meet  the  Dribblers  while  Gary 
McGrath  and  Ken  Mirsky  lead 
the  Celtics  against  the  Mad 
Dogs  starring  Mike  "Swish" 
Eig  and  Ken  Nitzenberg.  If 
cither  of  these  two  teams  lose, 
additional  playoff  games  will 
be  needed.  In  any  event,  the 
H.U.P.  should  take  it  all, 
probably  narrowly  defeating 
the  E.P.A.  in  the  final. 

Howie  Levine,  Mitch  Baker, 
and  Harold  Boll  have  led  Bo's 
Boys  4-  One  to  an  undefeated 
season.  The  other  three  teams 
in  the  playoffs  all  have  one 
loss  and  coin  flips  will  deter- 
mine the  matchups.  The  teams 
are:  The  Flying  Fruchtman, 
topped  by  Rick  Schultz  and 
Mike  Handel;  C.I.A.  with  stars 
Dave  Tabachnik  and  Jeff  Zall; 
and  June  Taylor  Dancers, 
sparked  by  Larry  Scher,  Alex 
Barkas,  and  Norm  Savage.  The 
pick  here  is  for  the  Flying 
Fruchtman  to  upset  Bo's  Boys 
in  a  tight  game. 


Judgettes  Roll  On; 
Meet  Faculty  Today 


K.  C.  Jones. 

that  had  finished  4-15  last 
year,  and  molded  it  into  a  unit 
which,  after  a  mediocre  start, 
won  nine  of  its  last  12  games. 
The  turning  point  of  the  sea- 
son? January  9th.  with  the 
Judges  in  Maine  ior  a  game 
against  Bowdoin. 

"We  were  down  by  23  at  the 
half,"  Jones  recalls.  "We 
weren't  moving  or  working  to- 
gether, and  we  were  being  run 
to  death, 

"During  halftime  I  ex- 
plained a  few  things  .  .  .  bawled 
them  out,  and  they  played  the 
rest  of  the  game  like  a  play- 
off." 


The  Judges  couldn't  quite 
pull  the  game  out,  losing  by 
nine,  "but,"  si.ys  Jones,  "they 
proved  they  could  win.  The 
team  showed  cohesion.  They 
were  playing  with  one  anoth- 
er." 

Jones'  most  pleasant  surprise 
of  the  campaign  was  the  play 
of  soph  forward  Tom  August, 
who  finished  with  an  11.0  scor- 
ing average. 

"He  got  confidence  in  him- 
self. August's  a  great  shooter, 
and  he  plays  great  defense." 

Asked  to  name  his  most  valu- 
able player,  Jones  answered 
quickly:   "Nayer." 

The  Judges  will  lose  only 
one  player.  Steve  Smith, 
next  year.  After  an  admittedly 
weak  freshman  crop  this  sea- 
son, Jones  put  in  a  good  deal 
of  work  to  try  to  insure  better 
results  next  time. 

"I  start  working  hard  in 
September,  up  to  Maine,  down 
to  New  York.  Sometimes  we 
see  two  or  three  high  school 
games  each  day.  This  goes  on 
until  about  February  1st. 

"We  went  after  about  20 
boys  this  year,  and  I'd  be  hap- 
py if  we  can  get  five  of  them. 
Our  first  need  is  a  tall  for- 
ward, to  give  Haggerty  and 
Nayer  a  rest.  I  can't  say  yet 
who'll  bo  starling  in  Smith's 
place  at  guard." 

As  for  hLs  duties  now  that 
the  season  is  over  and  applica- 
tions are  in.  Jones  isn't  sure. 
"I'll  be  speaking  to  Mr.  Rodis 
soon,  and  we'll  decide." 

Next  year's  schedule  com- 
prises 23  games,  including  a 
Christmas  tournament  in  Mon- 
treal. The  coach  declines  to 
make  any  predictions,  ^^  how- 
ever: "I'm  superstitious." 

Superstitious  or  not,  K.  C. 
Jones  has  been  a  good  luck 
charm  thus  far  to  Brandeis 
athletics. 


The  Brandeis  Women's  bas- 
ketball team  ended  its  regular 
season  Saturday  with  a  43-26 
victory  over  Hofstra. 

The  Judgettes,  led  by  Mary 
Floras,  overpowered  the  New 
Yorkers  offensively  and  defen- 
sively, for  their  ninth  win  in 
eleven  games.  Other  results: 

On  Washington's  Birthday 
the  team  put  its  five-game  win- 
ning streak  on  the  line  when 
they  went  against  a  strong 
team  of  phys.  ed.  majors  from 
Northeastern.  Going  into  the 
game  as  the  underdog,  Bran- 
deis played  what  the  coach 
described  as  a  near  perfect 
game,  causing  Northeastern  to 
falter  again  and  again  in  most- 
ly turnovers  and  wild  shots. 
Mary  Floras  (15  points)  and 
Lynn  Li  (14  points)  shared 
the  scoring  honors.  Gila 
Schwartz  and  Joyce  Kamanitz 
had  9  and  6  respectively.  The 
complete  lack  of  depth  (no 
substitutes)  was  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  last  few  minutes 
as  Northeastern  kept  putting 
in  fresh  talent.  The  final 
score  was  Northeastern  47, 
Brandeis  45. 

In  their  next  encounter  at 
Boston  State's  new  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  athletic  complex, 
the  team  clinched  a  winning 
season  with  a  35-33  victory. 
The  team  was  seriously  weak- 
ened when  Gila  Schwartz,  the 
team  play-maker,  was  forced 
to  the  sidelines  by  illness:  but 
the  excellent  play  of  Mary 
Floras  (19  points)  and  the 
hustle  of  substitutes  Karen 
Kaback  and  Gloria  Dean  kept 
the  Judgettes  ahead  all  the 
way.  The  game,  however,  be- 
longed to  the  defen.se  as  Goldy 
Lieberman  and  Judy  Rein 
teamed  with   Mary  Floras  and 


Joyce  Kamanitz,  who  stopped 

a  real  scoring  threat  when 
Boston  State,  only  2  points  be- 
hind, controlled  the  ball  for 
38  of  the  last  50  seconds  of  the 
game. 


MARY  FLORAS 

On  the  29th,  Brandeis  hosted 
Sacred  Heart  and  won  the 
eighth  game  out  of  10,  led  by 
the  19  point  scoring  spree  of 
Joyce  Kamanitz  and  the  rec- 
ord-breaking rebounding  (32) 
of  Goldy  Lieberman.  From  a 
half-time  lead  of  5  points,  the 
team  coasted  through  the  sec- 
ond half,  with  a  victory  score 
of  44-33.  Lynn  Li  and  Mary 
Floras  scored  13  and  9  respec- 
tively. 


Lerman  Takes  Second; 
Matmen  Ihh  in  N.E/s 


By  CAROLE  HIRSCH 


In  case  you  haven't  noticed, 
the  name  of  the  weekend  for 
the  wrestling  team  is  Mike  Ler- 
man. ,     . 

A  junior  at  Brandeis 
from  South  Bend,  Indiana,  Ler- 
man placed  second  in  the  137 
lb.  weight  class  of  the  1968 
New  England  Inter-collegiate 
Wrestling    Association    Cham- 


STATISTICS  1967-68 


WANTED 
COUNSELORS 

Boys'  Summer  Comp  Neor  Boston 
Postions  open:  orts  and  crofts, 
swim,  photogrophy,  noture  croft, 
orchery,  riflery,  othletics,  dromo- 
fics,  Comp  bookkeeper. 
38th  Seoson,  excellent  summer 
opportunity. 

Write:  Director 

10  Brooksiife  Drive 

Cronston,  R.I.  02910 

Or  Call  Chelseo  884-5271 


Namt 

Tom    HagRerty 
Steve    Katzmaa 
Bob     Nayer 
Tom  August 
Steve    Smith 
Fred    Poneman 
Dave    Jacobson 
Mark    Schubnan 
Bruce     Singal 
Mike     Shea 
Kevin    Anderson 
Steve    DiPace 
Chuck    Dranetz 
Joel    Lubin 


pm. 

C 
G 
F 
F 
G 
F 
F 
G 
F 
C 
G 
G 
F 
F 


Field  Goals 
G     Made    Att.      Pet. 


Free  Threwi 
Made     Att.     Pet. 


Rebounds 
No.     Avf.         No. 


21  124 

21  119 

21  103 

21  93 


21 
21 
7 
14 
20 
13 
15 
12 
10 


56 
32 
17 

19 
22 

15 
10 

14 

11 


207 
259 
224 
197 
141 
102 
38 
44 
77 
27 
29 
34 
20 
7 

1406 
1401 


59.9 

46.0 

48.2 

47.2 

39.7 

31.4 

36.0 

43.2 

28.6 

55.6 

34.5 

41.0 

55.0 

14.3 


98 
52 
67 
46 
39 
53 
12 
8 
1 

10 

11 

5 

6 

3 


72.6 

754 

69  8 

80.7 

63  9 

67  0 

55  0 

88.9 

12.5 

83.4 

73.4 

63  0 

60.0 

75.0 


Own    Team    Totals        21     641 
Opi>onents  Totals  21     594 

100     Clark  88 

57     MIT  73- 


Team 
456  411 
424     407 


135 

69 

96 

57 

62 

79 

22 

9 

8 

12 

15 

8 

10 

4 

Rebounds 
586     70.1 
677     690 


335 

61 

253 

58 

46 

44 

40 

12 

70 

28 

17 

12 

11 

6 

156 

1149 

805 


16.0 
29 

12.0 
2.6 
2.2 
2.1 
5.7 
0.9 
3.5 
22 
11 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
7.4 

54.7 

38.4 


82     Bates 


..  86- 


83  Amherst  (O.T.)  85- 

93  Middlebury    76 

68  Brooklyn   74  — 

72  Yeshiva  81  — 

82  Maine 89- 

81  Bowdoin  00  — 

67  Tufts  58 


66 
81 

105 
84 
69 
89 

100 
81 
63 
68 

102 


Springfield  64 

Trinity  70 

Suffolk   85 

Norwich 72 

Assumption  82 

Colby  78 

Lowell  Tech  73 

Worcester  Tech 72 

Northeastern  86 

Boston  Univ 84 

Coast  Guard  89 


pionships,   held  at   the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  in  New   Lon- 
don, Conn,  this  past  weekend. 
Beaten  only  by  the  man  who 
was  later  awarded  the  trophy 
for  Most  Outstanding  Wrestler 
(of    the    entire    tournament), 
Lerman     gave     Brandeis     the 
boost   it   needed  to  place   11th 
in  a  field   of  24  colleges.  Ron 
Ratner  missed  placing  by  only 
one    point    in    Saturday's    con- 
solation   matches.    Considering 
Brandeis'   rise  from  the  list  of 
unknowns  only  three  years  ago 
(as    far    as    wrestling    is    con- 
cerned) Coach  Ted   Reese  and 
his   Matmen  were   understand- 
ably  a   bit  more   than   pleased 
at  the  weekend's  results.  Said 
the   Coach,   about  Lerman,   "It 
couldn't  happen  to  a  nicer  guy." 
The   team   agreed,    adding.   "It 
couldn't  happen  to  a   better 
Coach.'  " 


1693 
1655 


Mike  Lerman. 


Coed  New  Hompshirt  Comp  —  one 
hour  from  Boston  —  Isroeli  culturol 
and  Americon  recreotionol  comp  >— 
has  stoff  openings  for  female  upper- 
classmen  and  graduate  students  os 
Hebrew  singing,  Isroeli  dancing,  and 
dramatics  directory.  Also  waterfront 
(WSI),  woterskiing,  sailing  and  He- 
brew. Excellent  salaries  ond  working 
conditions.    Call  or  write: 

CHARLES  B.   ROTMAN 

E.  D.  D.  —  Director 

81    Kingsbury  St.,  Wellesley,   Mass. 
Phone  237-9410 


:^ 


SPECIAL  MONDAY  5-12  P.M. 

PIECE  O'PIZZA 

Regular  Cheese  Pizza  only  99' 

FREE  DELIVERY 

for  orders  of  Four  or  over 

897  MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Phone  893-9047 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomstress  on   Premises  for 
ZIPPER  SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbonk  Plazo 


II 


COUNSELORS 

Male,  For  Excellent  Pocono 
Co-ed  Comp 
Solories:   Age  19  —  $250.00 
Age  20  —  $350.00 

Write:  Mr.  Jock  Wise, 

61  Hill  top  Dr. 

Monchester,  Conn. 

Or  Coll:  649?5153 


MOUTHINC  NEWS 

Tonight:  S.  L.  A.  Morsholf  en  th« 
mideost  wor  in  Olin-Sang  at  8:1  S 
p.m. 

Also  Tonight:  Porents'  Weekend 
committee  at  8  p.m.  in  Renfield 
lounge. 

Tomorrow:  Edward  Borshak,  Low- 
yer  for  Goodmon  (Spock,  Coffin,  et. 
al.)  ot  8:30  in  Golding. 

Thursday:  Carlos  Romulo,  Philip- 
pines potriot,  diplomat,  soldier,  ou- 
thor,  etc.,  at  7:15  p.m.  in  Golding. 

Next  Monday:  Jorge  Luis  Borges, 
famous  poet  and  author,  reading  in 
English   in  Golding  at  8:30  p.m. 


MUSIC   NEWS 

Concert  of  Electronic  Theater,  Mu- 
sic and  Film — works  of  Dick  Lerman, 
Alvin  Lucier  and  Morty  Ostrow.  Slos- 
berg,  Wednesday,  March  28  at  8:00 
P.M.  Donations  of  $1.00— Proceeds 
to  finance  Angry  Art*  Festival  in 
April.  Se«  award  winning  flicks  by 
Brondeis  students  Lermon  ond  Ostrow. 
Come  ond  get  ond  tor  job. 


MIME  NEWS 

Tha  Angry  Arts  Group,  mod*  (tp 
largely  of  students  who  porticipoted 
in  a  similar  group  against  Dow  Chem- 
icol  in  December,  is  planning  o  series 
of  events  on  o  lorger  scole  for  th« 
end  of  April.  A  mime  production  on 
o  lorge  scale  is  to  be  one  feature 
event.  It  will  probobly  be  held  In 
Ullmon  Amphitheoter.  In  oddition,  o 
ploy  about  the  army,  directed  by 
John  (Funeral  G»ames)  Bizokis  will  be 
presented  in  Theater  2.  Also  there 
will  be  o  display  of  original  works  of 
visual  ort,  and  on  onti-wor  environ- 
ment  in  the  Crowford  Studio. 

The  Angry  Arts  Group  hopes  to  re- 
main  active  otter  the  late  April  fes- 
tivities through  the  mime  group  which 
plans  to  perform  at  off  compus  dem- 
onstrotion  as  well. 


McCarthy  news 

Work  for  Senator  McCarthy!  CoH 
Stuort  Forster  at  891-5994  or  Marilyn 
Slotkin   ot  899-5447. 
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Most  Seniors  Would  Avoid  Induction; 
Affairs  Group  Passes  Draft  Statements 


Poll  t     Student  Affairs      t 


In  a  poll  conducted  among 
the  male  members  of  the 
senior  class  by  The  Justice, 
70%  of  those  responding  said 
they  plan  to  avoid  induction. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  out  of 
204  seniors  answered  the  ques- 
tionnaire which  was  distrib- 
uted through  mailboxes. 

Of  the  125  seniors  who  said 
they  would  avoid  induction, 
44  of  them  plan  to  leave  the 
country,  65  will  obtain  some 
sort  of  deferment,  and  16  said 
they  would  go  to  jail.  A  num- 
ber of  those  who  said  they 
planned  to  get  a  deferment 
added  that  if  their  attempts  to 
do  so  failed,  they  would  con- 
sider jail  or  self-exile. 

Only  15%  of  the  Class  of  '68 
(28  respondents)  said  they 
would  serve  in  the  armed 
forces,  while  the  other  15% 
of  tiiose  who  replied  admitted 
that  they  hadn't  yet  decided 
what  to  do. 


Brandeis  Grad 

Sues  U.  S.  A. 

On  Vietnam  War 

A  member  of  the  Brandeis 
Class  of  '66  has  filed  a  suit 
against  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment on  grounds  that  the 
Vietnam  War  is  illegal  and 
conscription  for  services  in  the 
war  is  unconstitutional. 

John  M.  Medeiros,  24,  who 
recently  resigned  from  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  delivered  his  petition 
to  the  U.S.  Dictrict  Court  in 
Boston  and  has  been  told  that 
notice  of  it  will  soon  be  served 
by  a  Federal  marshal  on  At- 
torney General  Ramsay  Clark. 
Clark  has  60  days  within 
which  to  file  an  answer  but  can 
request  an  additional  extension 
of  30  days. 

Based  on  Constitution 

Medeiros  said  that  his  suit, 
a  petition  for  a  declaratory 
judgement,  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind.  Based  on  Article  1, 
Section  8  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, the  suit  says  the  author- 
ity to  declare  war  is  vested  in 
Congress,  that  warmaking  is 
an  exclusive  legislative  pre- 
rogative, that  Congress  did 
not  authorize  war  in  Vietnam, 
that  President  Johnson  "made 
war"  on  the  basis  of  the  Aug, 
7,  1964,  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion and  that  violation  of  this 
Constitutional  prerogative  has 
resulted  in  "conscription  with- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


By  GERRY  ZERKIN 

The  University  Committee 
on  Student  Affairs  voted  to 
recommend  seven  of  the  origi- 
nal twelve  proposals  it  con- 
sidered to  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Faculty.  At  a 
meeting  on  March  12,  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Committee  elim- 
inated proposals  that  included 
obtaining  counsel  for  draft  vio- 
lators and  the  establishment  of 
a  divinity  school  for  grad  stu- 
dents who  had  lost  their  defer- 
ments. These  were  proposals 
8,  11,  12  as  reported  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Justice. 

The  Committee  also  voted 
to  recommend  that  Student 
Council  rather  than  the  Ad- 
ministration act  on  the  pro- 
posal to  organize  a  draft  lec- 
ture series. 

The  propofjals  which  were 
recommended  by  the  Student 
Affairs  Committee  included  a 
University  statement  asking 
for  an  end  to  all  draft  defer- 
ments, aid  to  draft  counseling 
services  and  University  sup- 
port of  draft  violators  in  the 
areas  of  readmission  and  re- 
payment of  loans. 

Last  Wednesday  the  seven 
recommendations  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Faculty.  The 
action  taken  by  the  Ad  Com- 
mittee has  not  yet  been  re- 
vealed. 


c.  p.  s. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  fol- 
lowing reports  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  draft  situation 
were  ffrepared  by  the  Collegi- 
ate Press  Service. 

WASHINGTON  (CPS)— Selec- 
tive Service  Director  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  said  recently  that  some 
undergraduate  college  students 
may  be  drafted  if  President 
Johnson  decides  to  send  200,- 
000  more  troops  to  Vietnam. 

Hershey  said  that  if  a  deci- 
sion is  made  to  enlarge  the  war, 
the  President  will  have  to  de- 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


All  Gen  Ed  Courses 
Might  Be  Pass -Fail 


Coumil  Will  Propose 
Ad  Committee  Reform 

Student  Council  unanimously  passed  a  proposal  to  restruc- 
ture the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Faculty  at  its  meet- 
ing last  Thursday  night.  The  plan  must  still  be  approved  by 
the  Administration  in  order  to  take  effect. 

The  stated  objectives  of  the  proposed  changes  are  to  facili- 
tate more  equal  representation  on  the  Committee  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, faculty,  and  students;  t»  improve  communication 
between  the  Ad  Committee  and  the  Brandeis  community  by 
holding  open  meetings  on  important  topics;  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  faculty  on  the  Committee. 

Currently  the  Ad  Committee,  which  represents  action  on 
all  phases  of  University  life,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
President,  is  made  up  of  eight  faculty  members  and  three  ad- 
ministrators. The  President  of  the  University,  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Dean  of  Students,  appoints  all  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

Dean  of  Students  Phillip  Dri.scoll,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Assistant  to  the   Dean   of  Students,   Matiiew   Sgan, 

. 4.and    Registrar    Charles    Duhig 

represent     the     administration, 


If    suggestions 
Policies    Committee 


By  JON  QUINT 

submitted    by    the    Student    ^ucational 

^  „..^.^^ .^    meet    faculty    approval,    future    freshmen 

will  be  able  to  take  most  required  courses  on  a  pass-fail  basis, 
while  upperclassmen  will  not  be  expected  to  enroll  m  more 
than  three  courses  on  a  grade-credit  basis  each  semester. 

The  proposals  were  to  be  discussed  at  a  faculty  meeting 
scheduled  for  last  Thursday.  However,  the  meeting  was  can- 
celled due  to  the  lack  of  a  quorum.  o^^^i^ 

The  proposals  were  to  be  presented  by  Dr.  Hugh  Pendle- 
ton.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty, 
Sub-Committee  on  Undergrad- 
uate    Instruction.     Under     the 


Students  Go  Out  of  State 

To  Heln  McCarthy  Win 


Brandeis  students  are  now* 
working  to  help  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy  win  the 
presidential  primaries  in  Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut  and 
Wisconsin. 

One  group  has  been  spend- 
ing weekends  assisting  in  can- 
vassing operations,  telephoning 
and  office  work  in  the  McCar- 
thy headquarters.  Groups  of 
40  to  45  students  have  been 
canvassing  door-to-door  in 
Gloucester  and  Concord  in 
preparation  for  the  April  30 
Massachusetts  primary.  Their 
goal  is  to  prevent  write-in 
votes  for  President  Johnson 
and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
from  lessening  McCarthy's  per- 
centage showing. 

In  Connecticut,  students 
working  in  Hartford  during 
the  weekends  preceding  the 
April  9  primary  are  being  pro- 
vided     with      transportation, 


CHOICE  '68  IS  COMING 

Choice  '68,  which  will  allow  students  to  make  known 
their  views  on  issues  of  public  concern,  is  coming  to  Bran- 
deis in  late  April.  The  poll,  which  is  being  run  nationwide 
by  TIME  magazine,  will  be  sponsQred  on  campus  by  THE 
JUSTICE.  ...     , 

This  national  collegiate  presidential  primary  will  also 
include  questions  on  such  i.ssues  as  the  pursuance  of  a 
definite  course  of  action  in  Vietnam,  the  confrontation 
of  the  "urban  crisis,"  and  other  issues  of  concern  to  college 

soudents.  _  ..  ^  .     x.. 

Over  75%  of  all  American  colleges  have  enrolled  in  the 

program.  _  ^„  . 

Anyone  interested  in  assistinp  THE  JUSTICE  in  con- 
ducting the  poll  should  contact  the  paper  through  the 
mailroom. 


room   and  board. 

A  group  will  also  travel  to 
Wisconsin  to  assist  in  prepara- 
tion for  that  state's  presiden- 
tial primary  on  April  2.  Boston 
McCarthy  headquarters  paid 
the  plane  fare  for  some  Bran- 
deis students  who  went  to  Wis- 
consin yesterday.  They  will 
stay  until  the  primary  day. 

Stuart  Forster  '68,  who  has 
been  organizing  McCarthy  ac- 
tivities on  campus,  said  he  felt 
that  working  for  the  McCarthy 
campaign  is  the  most  effective 
method  for  students  to  express 
their  anti-war  sentiments.  He 
added  that  only  a  change  in  ad- 
ministrations offered  any  hope 
(Continued   on   page  6) 


four-course  load  program  slated 
to  begin  in  September,  students 
will  be  permitted  to  take  a 
fifth  course  optionally,  either 
pass-fail  or  for  a  grade.  Other- 
wise, no  other  pa.ss-fail  options 
are  allowed.  Under  the  pro- 
posed plan,  all  General  Edu- 
cation courses  will  be  pass-fail, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  four 
courses  in  which  each  upper- 
classman  enrolls. 

Under  the  present  system, 
sophomores  may  take  only  one 
pass-fail  course  during  the  en- 
tire year,  while  freshmen  are 
permitted  none  at  all.  In  effect, 
the  new  plan  would  allow  stu- 
dents to  take  anywhere  from 
zero  to  five  courses  for  a  grade 
An  upperclassman  taking  no 
Gen.  Ed.  would  be  able  to  take 
two  courses  pass-fail  and  three 
for  a  grade. 

The  faculty  was  also  sched- 
uled to  discuss  and  vote  upon 
EPC's  flexible  curriculum  plan, 
which  would  allow  for  the  cre- 
ation of  new  course  offerings 
without  any  administrative  de- 
lays. This  propo.sal,  along  with 
the  above  mentioned,  will  have 
to  await  discussion  until  the 
next  faculty  meeting. 


SBR  Finds  Forty  Guilty; 
All  Must  Pay  Their  SAF 

By  RONNIE  LICIITMAN 

Last  week  the  Student  Board  of  Review  ordered  forty  stu- 
dents to  fulfill  their  contract  obligations  to  Student  Council  by 
paying  the  Student  Activities  Fee.  Each  of  the  students  had 
pledged  the  money  to  Council  and  had  failed  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  it  by  a  prescribed  deadline.  .     ..   .   o  .         i.     * 

In  his  statement  of  the  charges,  Amitai  Schwartz,  former 
Treasurer  of  the  Student  Council,  said,  "Each  of  the  students 
entered  into  the  contract  with  full  knowledge  of  what  the  Stu- 
dent Activities  Fee  is,  and  what  it  provides.  By  signing  this 
contract   they   have   been   able* 


to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  of 
one  who  has  actually  paid  the 
fee.  Each  of  them  has  been 
warned  four  times  of  the  fact 


that  their  payments  were  due.** 

The  Council   presented  to   the 

court  a  signed  contract  for  each 

(Continued  an  Page  6> 


and  the  President  is  an  ex  of- 
ficio member,  as  is  the  Dean 
of  Faculty,  Peter  Diamando- 
poulos. 

Twelve   Professors  Proposed 

Council  believes  that  the  Ad 
Committee  decisions  with  the 
faculty  playing  a  greater  role 
in  making  these  decisions, 
should  essentially  be  bureau- 
cratic in  nature.  For  this  rea- 
son it  suggested  appointing 
twelve  faculty  members  to  the 
Committee,  with  only  the  Dean 
of  Students  remaining  as  an 
administration  representative 
and  the  President  as  an  ex  of- 
ficio member. 

Becau.se  the  Ad  Committe« 
deals  with  matters  of  educa- 
tion, including  environmental 
and  disciplinary  affairs,  which 
equally  affect  students,  faculty, 

(Continued  on  Page   6) 


Vandals  Take 
Six  Pay  Phones 
From  Buildings 

By  JUDITH  L/OWITZ 

Vandals  have  stolen  six  pay 
telephones  from  the  campus 
within  the  past  three  weeks. 
The  phones,  removed  from 
walls  in  Renfield,  Shapiro, 
Mailman,  and  the  (jastle  have 
not  yet  been  replaced  in  all  the 
areas,  though  all  are  on  order. 

The  telephone  company's  se- 
curity department  and  the 
Waltham  police  are  now  inves- 
tigating the  vandalism. 

Bits  and  pieces  of  telephones 
have  been  found  in  the  Ridge- 
wood  area  and  near  the  Spin- 
gold  fence. 

David  L.  Rolbein,  Director 
of  Business  Administration  for 
the  University,  whose  office 
deals  with  the  phone  company, 
feels  that  the  motivation  for 
the  thefts  is  money. 

"I'd  like  to  think  that  ifa 
not  Brandeis  students.  If  it  is 
a  Brandeis  student  or  students, 
it  is  a  very  clear  comment  on 
his  state  of  being,"  said  Di- 
rector of  Residence  Harris 
Schwartz.  He  noted  that  who- 
ever is  perpetrating  the  thefts 
shows  "familiarity  with  the 
place  involved." 

The  first  Renfield  phone 
stolen  took  two  weeks  to  be 
replaced.  "The  Telephone 
Company."  Mr.  Schwartz  told 
The  Justice,  "is  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  put  them  back." 

When  asked  about  the  re- 
duced security   of  students  on 

(Coatinued  on  Page  6> 
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Pass-Fail  Extension 

As  originally  conceived,  the  pass-fail  system  was  designed 
to  encourage  students  to  explore  fields  outside  their  area  of 
concentration  without  risk  to  their  academic  averages.  But  the 
scope  of  one's  experiments  was  limited  to  one  pass-fail  course 
per  year  for  sophomores  and  only  two  a  year  for  upperclass- 
men. 

Now  the  Student-Faculty  Educational  Policies  Committee 
is  proposing  to  exterjd  the  pass-fail  option  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  be  theoretically  possible  for  a  freshman  to  produce  a 
first  year  transcript  with  nothing  but  P's  and  possibly  some 
F's  on  it,  and  quite  likely  that  upperclassmen  would  be  per- 
mitted to  take  their  fourth  courses  on  the  same  basis. 

Just  how  the  attitude  of  Brandeis  students  toward  Gen. 
Ed  cour.ses  will  be  affected  by  the  prospect  of  not  having  to 
bother  their  head.s  about  grades  is  an  intriguing  question;  and 
will  continue  to  be  until  the  EPC  devises  some  method  of 
g.'iuging  the  student  response  to  such  a  situation.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, however,  that  making  all  Gen.  Ed.  courses  pass-fail 
conic  U)  a  eertaip  extent  loster  a  kind  of  devil-may-care  in- 
difleienee  towards  required  courses,  even  those  which  do  not 
merit  indiflerence  (such  courses  do  exist)* 

Yet  despite  this  one  reservation, ,.  The  Ju.stice  wholly 
supports  the  part  of  the  proposal  allowing  upperclassmen  to 
continue  the  pass-fail  system.  Once  considered  a  rather  daring 
innovation,  the  program's  success  seems  to  have  been  con- 
siderable. 

We  hope  the  faculty  gives  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  Gen.  Ed.  section  of  the  proposal  (although  the  scanty 
attendance  at  the  last  faculty  meeting  does  not  encourage  this 
hope),  and  passes,  without  much  ado,  the  part  extending  the 
pass-fail  system  for  upperclassmen. 


Opinion 


Canada,  and  How  To  Get  In 

By  ALAN  SKGEL  an4  HOWARD  KR08NICK 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  The  folUywing  report,  the  first  of  u  series,  is  based  on  inforrvmtUyn  ^t\. 
ered  duriua  the  course  of  a  five  ^y  j»unt.  Further  information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtaintd 
f^omthTccJm  Jet^lo  Aid  W^  ReZters,  1236  Fort  St..  I^^'Z^^JJ^  ^^''^'^  Anti-Draft 
Program,  2279  Yonge  St.,  Suite  J  5,  T^xronto;  or  from  either  of  the  authors. 

Canada  is  not  really  a  wasteland  Despite  the  long  ride  through  frozen  and  meetly  flat 
countryside  dotted  with  small  anonymous  towns  one  eventually  gets  to  the  cities.  But  between 
mS^r  dties  such  as  Quebec,  Montreal.  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  there  Just  iMi't  much  happening. 
T^e  only  excft^g  thing  about  riding  through  Quebec  province  is  the  multitude  ol  French  worj 
w^ch  let  you  know  you're  not  in  the  States  anymore.  The  maritime  provinceu  have  the  Atlantic, 
Western  Canada  the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific,  but  our  scouting  foray  only  took  us  through 
Quebec  province  to  MonUeal  and  through  Ontario  to  Toronto  Aside  from  Vancouver  Island 
these  two  ciUes  are  absorbing  most  of  the  Americans  fleeing  the  draft. 

Montreal  is  immediately  far  more  than  in  Montreal:  are  indicted  for  failure  to  com- 
fascinating  in  its  foreigness.  even  Godard  was  supposed  to  ply  with  the  ^lective  Service, 
Three-quarters  of  the  people  show  up  before  he  got  sick),  though  the  U.S.  can't  take  you 
are  French-speaking.  The  pace  In  short,  it  is  much  easier  to  out  of  Canada  you  will  prob- 
is  about  as  much  slower  than  get  around  Toronto  than  Mon-  ably  never  be  able  to  come 
Boston  as  Boston  is  than  New  treal  if  you  are  not  bilingual.  back  to  the  States  —  except  at 
York.  Much  of  downtown  is  Both  cities  have  fine  public 
newly  built,  the  streets  are  transit  system:  a  car  is  not 
wide  and  not  too  crowded.  The  really  a  must.  And  both  have 
city  lacks  the  oppressiveness  countryside  accessible:  moun- 
of  many  American  cities:  it  tains,  lakes  for  swimming  etc., 
seemed  that  you  could  always  within  an  hour  of  the  cities, 
see  the  sky  from  street  level.  The  Laurentian  mountains  are 
The  worst  slums  do  not  begin  reputed  by  some  who  have 
to  compare  with  urban  slums  spent  time  in  both  to  be  more 
in  the  States.  The  French  at-  beautiful  than  the  Alps.  You 
mosphere  extends  into  cultural  can  travel  an  hour  from  Mon- 
events:  most  theatre  is  French,  treal  and  spend  a  weekend  in 
for  example.  And  there  doesn't  beautiful  wilderness  without 
seem  to  be  much  mixing  be-  seeing  another  human  being, 
tween  French  and  English  There  are  major  universities  in 
speaking  peoples.  Many  people  both  cities.  In  Montreal  there 
we  talked  to  in  Montreal  felt  i^  McGill  and  Sir  George  Wil- 
that  more  was  happening  in  liams  (a  young  school  modeled  1"^  'o^  themselves  to  worry 
Toronto,  especially  in  the  way  on  the  same  lines  as  the  New  about  their  exile, 
of  job  opportunities.  School  in  New  York).  In  Tor-  A  Quick  Method 

A  Film  Capital  onto  is  the  University  of  Toron-        From     all     the     people    we 

Montrealers  who  have  spent  ^^'  York  and  Rochdale  College  spoke  to,  it  did  not  appear  that 
time  in  Toronto  feel  that  Tor-  ^a  "^^  experimental  college  jt  would  be  very  difficult  for 
onto  is  a  terribly  oppressive  teased  on  cooperative  living  ^^y  college  graduate  to  gain 
and  sterile  place.  But  John  ^^^  ^  ^^  "^^  not  concerned  landed  immigrancy.  Though 
Katz,  who  graduated  from  the  with  giving  degrees).  The  pro-  Canada  will  probably  not  close 
Harvard  School  of  Education  lessors  we  talked  to  at  these  jtg  borders,  there  are  rumors 
and  is  now  teaching  in  Toronto  schools  were  very  co-operative  that  the  process  might  be  made 
at  OlSE  (Ontario  Institute  for    ^^^    sympathetic    to    problems    harder   through   a   requirement 

of  American  draft-dodgers,  ^j^at  all  applications  to  be  made 
Professor  Vogel,  head  of  the  ^y  rnail.  At  the  present  time. 
History  Department  at  McGill,  however,  if  one  is  going  to 
has  been  contacted  by  several  Montreal  the  quickest  and 
American  universities  about  surest  method  is  to  enter  at  the 
the  possibility  of  McGill  in-  airport  and  apply  there  where 
corporating  their  entire  gradu-  the  whole  process  will  take 
ate  history  departments  —  pro- 
fessors and  students  —  but  Mc- 
Gill right  now  doesn't  have 
either  the  space  or  money  to 
do  it.  Many  first-rate  profes- 
sors are  leaving  the  States  (for 
various  reasons)  and  finding  a 
place  in  Canadian  universities. 


the  risk  of  arrest  and  impris- 
onment. Until  you  are  indicted, 
you  are  free  to  travel  between 
the  two  countries,  but  after- 
wards forget  it.  The  way  you 
face  this  fact  will  probably  de- 
termine the  way  you  live  in 
Canada.  The  Americans  we  met 
tJiere  seemed  to  fall  into  two 
categories.  Those  who  seemed 
to  be  always  looking  back  to 
the  States  —  to  the  last  time 
they  drove  a  car,  to  girlfriends, 
or  family,  etc.  —  t  ended  to 
drifting  and  depression.  Those 
who  looked  more  forward  than 
back  were  too  busy  building  a 


Studies  in  Education)  said  that 
Toronto  was  unlike  any  city  in 
the  States  and  compared  it 
with  London.  Toronto  is  bigger 
than  Montreal,  grayer  and  situ- 
ated on  polluted  Lake  Ontario. 
It  is  English  speaking  and  thus 
many  facets  of  its  personality 
are  more  accessible  to  the 
American  emigre:  the  people, 
the  culture,  the  newspaperis 
(there  were  lots  of  good  films 
being   shown    around    the   city. 


Student  Government:  An  Appraisal 


Mortin  Pernick 


Two  Extremes 


EDITOR  S  NOTE:  The  following  is  excerpted  from  a  report  distributed  to  student  leader- 
ship groups  lust  week. 

Student  government  at  this  University  is  facing  a  major  crisis.  The  coming  of  age  of  the 
school,  coupled  with  the  inauguration  of  a  new  president,  means  that  decisions  which  will  affect 
the  student  body  for  many  years  to  come  will  soon  have  to  be  made.  Yet  these  crucial  decisions 
must  come  at  a  time  when,  for  most  students  and  faculty,  campus  issues  have  taken  second 
place  to  concern  for  more  immediate  problems  in  the  outside  society,  problems  whose  implica- 
tions go  far  beyond  the  future  of  one  educational  institution.  To  reconcile  these  two  interests — 
to  maintain  and  foster  student  and  faculty  concern  with  the  problems  of  the  University,  while 

providing  a  meaningful  leader-  hours  until  midnight,  a  benefit  suggestions  which  we  hope  will 
ship  role  in  the  expression  of  ^hich  had  been  the  aim  of  sev-  ^«  followed  through  by  future 
student  concern  with  the  prob-  eral  previous  Councils.  Also  in  student  governments.  Among 
lems  of  our  society — was  a  ma-  this  category  is  the  involvement  these  new  proposals  raised  this 
jor  problem  for  this  year's  stu-  of  students  in  the  planning  of  y<^*'  "wert  the  plan  for  a  five- 
dent  government.  For  the  new-  the  new  dormitories,  both  T**'  work  study  option  system 
ly  elected  student  council,  this  through  a  poll  of  the  entire  stu-  «'  education,  the  restructure  of 
problem  will  stand  as  |he  over-  dent  body  last  spring,  and  **>«  Administrative  Committee 
whelming  issue.  through  the  work  of  a  student  to  make  it  more  representative, 

As  this  year's  student  govern-  committee  on  the  actual  blue-  the  extension  of  intersession 
ment  goes  out  of  office,  1  feel  it  print  planning.  For  the  first  vacation,  and  the  creation  of 
necessary  to  prepare  a  critical  time,  too,  student  government  dwect  communication  between 
report  and  evaluation  of  its  ac-  has  undertaken  a  continuous  the  faculty  body  and  the  Sto- 
€oaH>lislinient8  and  shortcom-  and  systematic  scrutiny  of  the  ^•■t  Council. 
ftngs,  not  to  gamer  accolades  to  dining  hall  system.  The  lesson  I  feel  the  student 

heap  recriminations,  but  rather  More  dramatic  and  far-  government  should  draw  from 
with  the  aim  of  providing  con-  reaching  than  the  above  accom-  these  aceomplishments  is  that 
structive  recommendations  for  piishments  were  the  successes  *>>  the  area  of  on-campus  issues, 
the  new  council,  the  student  ^f  ^^  student  government  in  **»«  students  can  have  some  ef- 
body,  and  the  rest  of  the  Uni-  obtaining  such  policy  changes  '««*  >n  changing  the  University, 
versity  community.  within   the    University   as    the  However,  what  is  needed,  more 

Aeeonplishments  adoption  of  the  four  course  than  either  belligerenee  or  ser- 

The  accomplishments  of  the  load,  a  plan  which  had  been  vility,  is  the  expenditure  at 
student  government  this  year  bitterly  opposed  by  certain  seg-  long  nouij  of  hard  work  to 
both  within  and  beyond  the  ments  of  the  University  since  firmly  and  consistently  advo- 
campus  were  many.  A  brief  it  was  first  suggested  in  1962.  cate  the  changes  felt  to  be 
discussion  of  some  of  them  will  Another  issue  which  was  finally  necessary. 
provide  a  basis  for  evaluation  settled  this  year,  after  years  of  The  Larger  Society 

of  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  dispute,  was  the  question  of  As  the  year  progressed,  the 
the  problems  facing  student  graduation  policies  and  the  se-  student  government  found  it- 
government,  lection  of   the  valedictory  self  faced  with  a  diminution  of 

Many  of  the  problems  dealt  sp^a^^^r-  Many  of  the  decisions  student  concern   with   these 
with  successfully  by  this  year's  ^^ich  used  to  turn  each  com-   "traditional"  areas  of  campus- 

-  mencement  into  a  student-ad-  oriented  issues  and  an  increas- 
ministration  confrontation  will  ing  amount  of  student  anxiety 
now  be  made  by  students.  over    issues    of    the    larger   so- 

„,  _ ,  _ ^..,       Not  only  was  the  focus  of  the   c»ety.    The  work  of  this  year's 

student  government  was  able  to  Council  on  solving  old  issues,  student  government  thus,  to  a 
obtain  the  extension  of  library  but  also  on  the  raising  of  new  (Continued  on  Page  1) 


only  two  hours.  The  airport  is 
mostly  staffed  by  French -Ca- 
nadians who  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  being  anti-conscription 
and  are  therefore  not  likely  to 
be  too  severe  on  possible  draft 
dodgers.  In  Toronto  it  is  advis- 
able to  apply  directly  at  the 
border  by  car.  for  the  airport 
-.  ^  is  staffed  by   ex-army   officers. 

Along  with  these  professors.  On  going  either  to  Montreal  or 
about  13.700  draft  age  Ameri-  Toronto  do  not  come  by  cither 
can  males  (according  to  Canadi-  bus  or  train,  as  this  might  not 
an  immigration  figures)  gained  tend  to  get  you  off  to  a  good 
landed  immigrancy  in  Canada,  start  with  the  immigration  of- 
If  you  consider  that  people  ficials.  Applying  from  within 
have  been  leaving  in  fair  num-  Canada  or  through  the  mail 
bers  since  1964  a  very  low  esti-  takes  a  much  longer  time,  with 
mate  of  American  "draft-  a  minimum  of  six  weeks  needed 
dodgers  now  living  in  Canada  before  one  can  acquire  provi- 
would  be  20,000.  The  Toronto  sional  landed  immigrancy  and 
Anti-Draft    people    have    been    working  papers. 

^s'^^'r^i  ^"  ^r^"/^^  f"^  ^^J""       Of  utmost  importance  when 
15  people  each  day    (one  day   aDplying  is  to  present  a  clean 

™tloul  To SJln^i  ^^^'  ""^  Srance  and^o  give  the  im- 
expect  about  50,000  Americans  pjT^ssion  that  you  are  not  flee- 
ing the  U.S.  but  are  going  to 
Canada.  Acceptance  will  de- 
pend, in  the  end.  upon  the  gen- 
eral impression  you  make.  The 
possession  of  a  job  offer,  though 
not  essential,  would  make  ac- 

With- 


to  come  to  Canada  this  year. 
This  may  have  an  effect  on 
Candadian  immigration  policy 
for  the  future.  As  of  now  Can- 
ada seems  very  pleased  to  be 
getting  the  cream  of  American 


or  teachers  as  wen  as  a  fair 
amount  of  money  <at  least 
$500).  Also  of  general  use 
would  be  a  letter  from  your 
parents  saying  they  support 
your  application,  both  morally 


student  government  concerned 
the  traditional  •'campus-ori- 
ented" problems  of  student  life 
at  Brandeis.  Thus,  for  example, 


youth  -they  are  sorely  in   ^^Jnce  "Tmos"  defin   e 

need    of    skijied     people    and   ^?  onf  it  X  d  be    mporlant 

s  Duttfnf  tr?;^nH^.V.^  "**  "^-   ^  have  letter"    of  recommen- 

r&;aT/"at^t  "ior^t  ^?«-,^r  irrii """'""' 

Canadian  busmess  is  American         wacners   as  wen 
dominated,     so     things     might 
change.    So   far   the    Canadian 
government  has  withstood  U.S. 
pressure  and  if  (as  seems  like- 

M^nSr?l?4*T^bly"^i  -^  financially  and  letters  from 

stay  cool.  St^,\K  s^n^r  ^ou  ^^^^^  ^»"?^''»"  'l^^^ln'^^'elP 
go,  the  better  are  your  chanced  **»^^  saying  they  wiH  help 
of  getting  in  When  you  gS  ^^  '**^-  ^^^^  documents  to 
Canadian*"  Landed  Imi^mifcy  ^  ^^^^^^^  are  birth  certif,- 
you  don't  have  to  ren^n%  ^'^S'  *^«h  school  and  col  egc 
U.S.    citizenship.    ThuT  y^  diplomas,    college     transcripts 

could   settle   down   in    cknada  ^^»^^  <>'  ""^^f/^  '^^^^I.l;  C 

and  continue  to  fight  with  your  '^^'o^ds  ( even  if  it  is  only  lor 

draft-board;  if  you  win  you  can  summer  vacations),  records  of 

come  back,  if  you  lose  and  are  financial  holdings,  and  P^^'^aP; 

inducted    you    are    already    in  ®    certified    letter    from    y"*" 

Canada.  There  seems  to  be  *^nk    (not  your  bankbook), 
about    as    much    or    as    little 
chance   of   Canada    completely 
closing  its  borders  as  there  is 

of  draft-dodgers  being  allowed  v^.vt:    v«ui     ^«»«w.o - 

nnni«h!^     Z*'^,  ^^^''^^^  ^^^^   no  ship  you  are  still  technically  a 

punishment.  -These  are  the  two  US    citizen   (that  is,  if  you  do 

cihm/^^i  ^"k  1^^  ^^"^^^  ^^  P^s-  not  renounce  your  US  citizen- 

sibillty  lies  between.  ship).  Thus  you  may  travel  on 

Despite     McCarthy's     pleas:  your  U.S.  passport.  There  is  no 
face  it:  if  you  go  to  Canada  and  (Continued  on   Page  7) 


Risks  to  Run 

After  acquiring  your  landed 
immigrancy  and  until  you  re- 
ceive   your    Canadian    citizen- 


H«»  UiM 


Bum!  Baby!  Burn! 


Biola  Sobowale 


Black  Paper  #2 


Summer   1968,  I  hope,  will  be  another  hot  one.    This,  in 
.,  spite  of  the  increase  in  police  force  across  the  United  States, 
.  may  be  even  because  of  the  general  beef-up  of  police  power. 
A  few  more  ghettos  will  erupt — in  the  face  of  stupid  city  lead- 
ers who  place  their  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  their  newly 
'  acquired  riot  control  armaments.   Frankly,  I  do  not  mind  a  hot 
summer.    In   fact,   I  welcome  it.    I   welcome   it   because   when 
young  people   go   down  ghetto   streets  shouting   "Burn!   Baby! 
Burn!"  a  few   more  apathetic  Negroes  get  aroused  enough  to 

fight  for  their  rights.  The  dead   * 

are  awakened  and  these  often  kid  is  born  in  a  ghetto  apart- 
turn  out  to  have  powerful  ment,  and  when  he  is  fourteen 
lungs.  A  lot  of  people  who  have  sets  fire  to  the  apartment.  He 
given  up  the  fight  get  a  new  is  arrested  by  a  white  "fuz" 
spirit  infused  in  them.  They  who  throws  him  into  a  jail  fi- 
hunt  for  their  weapons.  From  nanced  by  whites.  He  comes  out 
then  on  they  cease  to  BEG  five  years  later  to  repeat  the 
whitey  for  their  freedom;  they  same  process — unless,  of  course, 
seize  their  freedom.  "Give  me  things  change.  But  America  is 
liberty  or  give  me  death"  —  incapable  of  making  such 
preferably  your  death.  That  is  changes. 

the  message.  And  this  is  what  Most  whites  fail  to  under- 
interests  me.  Out  of  the  con-  .stand  why  this  should  happen, 
fusion  a  new  type  of  Negro  is  Why  can't  the  problem  be  faced 
emerging.  Not  the  Negro  who  witliout  violence?  What  will 
rolls  his  eyeballs  and  shuffles  violence  accomplish?  Violence 
his  feet;  not  the  shiftless  Ne-  is  immoral,  some  say.  Baloney! 
gro  who  stands  on  the  corner —  There  is  nothing  immoral  about 
unemployed.  But  a  new  Negro  violence.  White  America  has 
.  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  some  never  found  it  difficult  to  jus- 
place.  He  is  moving  rapidly —  tify  violence.  Remember  the 
as  fast  as  the  atomic  or  super-  American  Revolution,  World 
sonic  age  demands.  And  he  Is  War  I,  World  War  II,  Korea, 
saying  "buzz-off"  to  anybody  and  now  Viet  Nam?  If  you 
who  wants  to  delay  him.  For  think  all  those  were  Sunday 
three  hundred  years  in  Amer-  school  classes,  you  need  to  read 
ica  this  type  of  Negro  has  been  your  history  books  again.  World 
standing  in  the  wings,  as  it  War  II  was  fought  to  make  the 
were.  Now  he  is  going  to  take  world  safe  for  democracy.  Hell! 
center  stage.  He  has  a  few  lines  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  can 
to  say  and  for  once  everybody  justify  World  War  II  and  fail 
will  listen.  He  has  ceased  to  to  accept  Negro  violence  as  a 
tuck  his  tail  between  his  legs  necessary  instrument  for  cor- 
every  time  the  white  man  reeling  social  ills, 
barkj.  That  means  he  has  con-  Besides,  the  whole  thing  is  so 
quered  his  fear.  Hence  he  sends  clear  that  one  should  not  di.s- 
out  the  message  the  old-fash-  cuss  it.  White  America  is  furi- 
ioned  way — by  smoke.  And  ous  because  the  Negro  burnt 
what  does  the  message  say?  down  a  few  lousv  houses  last 
WE  SHALL  LIVE  TOGETHER  summer.  White  America  does 
IN  A  RICH  AMERICA  OR  not  concern  itself  with  '.he  hu- 
ELSE  WE  SHALL  BURN  TO-  man  side;  the  children  who 
GETHER.  THERE  SHALL  BE  were  bitten  by  rats;  the  exorbi- 
NO  MORE  LYNCHINGS  OR  tant  rent  people  pay  for  broken 
ELSE  THE  EMPIRE  STATE  down,  unsanitary  apartments; 
BUILDING  WILL  GO  UP  IN  the  garbage  that  lies  in  the 
SMOKE.  In  short,  the  message  streets  and  the  rotten  meat  that 
say.s:  BEHAVE  AND  ALL  the  white  man  sells  in  the  ghet- 
WILL  BE  WELL.  tos.  No  mention  of  any  of  these. 

Is  that  a  threat?  You  bet  it  To  be  sure,  everybody  accepts 
is  And  before  you  dismiss  it  as  that  these  things  are  disgrace- 
idle  talk,  you  had  better  look  ful.  but  they  don't  want  to  do 
aound.  Next  time  you  see  a  anything  about  it.  For  three 
Negro,  watch  him  carefully,  hundred  years  white  America 
Look  into  hLs  eyes  and  you'll  did  not  give  a  damn  about  the 
read  these  words:  I  AM  PRE-  Negro.  Now  white  America  ex- 
PARED  TO  FIGHT  YOU  TO  pects  the  Negro  to  respect  his 
THE    FINISH.    I    AM    A    DES-   properties. 

PERATE  MAN,  I  DON'T  CARE  Perhaps  the  most  infuriating 
IF  I  DIE  OR  NOT,  BUT  I  IN-  thing  the  Negro  hears  is,  "Look 
TEND  TO  TAKE  YOU  WHER-  at  what  America  has  done  for 
EVER  I  AM  GOING — TO  THE  you."  Shoot!  (excuse  me).  Look 
GRAVE  OR  THE  GREAT  SO-  at  what  the  Negro  has  done  for 
CIETY.  To  most  of  you  read-  America.  He  fought  in  all  the 
ing  this,  it  is  all  incomprehen-  wars;  "war  of  independence," 
sible  But  to  the  Negro?  It  is  as  war  to  make  the  world  free  for 
clear  as  noonday.  He  knows  democracy  and  he  is  in  Viet 
that  he  has  very  little  to  lose—  Nam.  He  has  been  dying  to  pro- 
except  his  life  And  even  that  tect  American  interest.  But  in- 
has  been  made  unbearable  for  eluded  in  "American  interests" 
him  In  contrast  whitey  has  the  was  a  determination  to  keep 
money  the  big  business,  a  son  the  Negro  as  a  .second  class  citi- 
and  a  daughter  in  college,  the  zen.  "Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
Coca  Cola  Company.  So  the  Ne-  try  can  do  for  you.  but  ask 
gro  realizes  that  if  America  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
should  go  up  in  smoke,  he  is  try  said  the  noblest  of  white 
losing  nothing.  Even  the  ghetto  Americans^^  However,  there  is 
is  not  his.  The  Slum  Lords  are  a  l^m't.  The  Negro  gave  his 
in  Newton.  Scarsdale.  Great  blood  to  his  country.  But  his 
Neck—to  mention  a  few.  Even  country  gave  freely  to  the  Irish, 
the  slum  Ls  the  while  man's  the  English,  Australians.  Cana- 
property  "But  the  insurance  dians.  Jews,  Africans.  Asians  — 
company  will  pay."  said  a  even  Nazis.  When  the  Negro 
white  friend.  He  forgot  that  asks  for  his  share,  he  ls  told 
the  insurance  company  also  be-  with  a  greasy  smile:  'Wait  be 
longs  to  the  white  man.  "The  patient.  Wc  can  t  do  everything 
offenders  will  be  punished,"  overnight  you  know.  '  Well, 
said  the  friend.  True,  they  will  c^amn  it.  they  did  everything  in 
be  jailed.  But  who  pays  for  the  one  genoration  for  Nazis  and 
Prison  Administration?  In  fact.  Po^es.  Stalin  s  daughter  was 
for  some  Negroes,  the  prison  given  two  rmllion  dollars  in 
walls  are  like  a  palace.  They  one  night.  What  has  she  done 
will  gladly  go  in  the  can  any  for  America?  ,u      u  * 

day.  Whichever  way  you  look  Hence,  I  welcome  the  hot 
at  it,  a  fight  to  finish  in  Amer-  summer.  If  you  live  in  Harlem 
ica  can  only  finish  the  white  all  your  life;  if  when  you  ask 
man.  Previously,  there  was  an  V^r  landlord  to  fix  the  roof  he 
interesting  type  of  vicious  refuses  and  insults  you  on  the 
cycle  The  Negro  kid  is  born  phone;  if  you  cannot  live  where 
without  any  access  to  the  "milk  V^  want;  if  your  kids  are  con- 
and  honey-  in  America.  His  fined  to  the  worst  schools;  if 
schools  are  lousy— if  there  are  Vou  are  the  grandson  of  a  World 
any  at  all.  He  drops  out  and  ^^^i  „Y^^^''?"'  }^^  ^"  ^^  ^ 
probably  ends  up  in  jail.  Fol-  World  War  II  veteran,  you  are 
lowing  his  sexual  instincts,  he  now  in  Viet  Nam  and  your  son 
bags  a  girl-friend,  who  geU  cannot  attend  the  best  school  m 
prignant  His  kid  is  raised  with  town  —  you  II  want  to  burn 
the  same  type  of  life  confront-  down  the  ghetto  yourself. 
ing  him.  But,  thank  God.  some  ,  Every  American  leader  in- 
«nart  Negro  introduced  a  new  eluding  President  Johnson.  Sen. 
type  of  vicious  cycle.  The  same  (Continued  oa  Page  1) 


Our  Skin  Is  Still  Black 

By  DAWUD  ABDALLAH 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Abdallah,  a  disc- jockey  at  radio  station  WILD,  is  currently  a  special 
student  at  Brandeis. 


It  seems  that  morality  in  the 
white  power  structure  of  Amer- 
ica is  non-existent.  Therefore, 
if  we  Afro- Americans  are  to 
make  further  progress,  we 
will  have  to  stop  appealing  to  a 
morality  which  doesn't  seem  to 
exist  and  initiate  our  demands 
from  a  base  of  power,  prefer- 
ably economic  and  political,  or 
any  other  means  of  transport 
necessary  to  give  us  freedom 
and  independence.  As  far  back 
as  this  country's  inception,  the 
"power  structure"  has  done 
certain  things  that  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  political 
trickery  is  preferable  to  the 
moral  good  of  the  country. 
Historically,  we  can  start  with 
the  merciless  slaughter  of 
American  Indians  —  the  white 
man's  violation  of  some  127 
treaties  with  them  —  and  go 
down  to  the  present  day  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Vietnamese  people  in 
their  own  country. 

I  think  that  most  Afro- 
Americans  have  already  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  there  is  no 
sense  in  appealing  to  black  peo- 
ple's rights  on  the  basis  of 
non-existing  white  morality. 
The  conclusion  is  that  our 
rights  will  liave  to  be  won  by 
power  —  black  power  if  you 
wish.  Our  strength  lies  in  our 
political  numl)ers  and  in  our 
economic  potential. 

A  united  black  vote  can  sway 
elections  in  almost  every  ma- 
jor city  in  the  country.  The  re- 
sult of  the  election  of  Carl 
Stokes  in  Cleveland  and  Hatch- 
er in  Gary,  Indiana  shows 
that  Afro-Americans  are  be- 
coming more  politically  con- 
scious of  their  potential  power 
in  the  dog-eat-dog  game  of 
American  politics. 

Black  people  in  this  country 
have  a  purchasing  power  in 
excess  of  28  billion  dollars  per 
year.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  evidence  of  this  economic 
fact  in  our  neighborhoods.  It  is 
high  time  we.  as  black  people, 
became  more  conscious  of  how 
we  spend  our  money.  Discrimi- 
natory purchasing,  united  and 
well  directed,  can  make  or 
break  almost  any  product.  Take 
any  department  store  in  down- 
town Boston.  If  this  store  lost 
all  of  its  black  customers  for 
one  month,  its  management 
would  be  brought  to  its  knees 
—  its  working  margin  is  that 
light.  Black  people  have  im- 
mense power,  but  this  power 
needs  direction  and  unity.  This 
kind  of  unity  is  beginning  to 
appear  in  many  forms,  especial- 
ly in  the  music  business. 

In  a  previous  article  on  black 
power  in  the  Justice,  the  ques- 
tion was  raised,  where  are  the 
constructive  programs  and  who 
is  putting  the  black  power  con- 
cept into  meaningful  and  fruit- 
ful practice?  Otis  Redding,  be- 
fore his  death,  used  his  Jotis 
Record  Company  to  showcase 
new  black  talent  that  larger 
companies  could  not  exploit  — 
and  also  to  instruct  them  on 
how  to  avoid  exploitation.  It  is 
digusting  to  see  how  black  tal- 
ent is  misused  in  the  entertain- 
ment business  and  how  a  lot  of 
black  talent  is  never  used  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  concern 
and  guidance  of  the  white-con- 
trolled companies.  Some  of 
the  club  owners  here  in  Boston 
will  pay  a  black  man  $250  a 
night  —  but  the  white  Ameri- 
and  gets  $1,000  and  most  of 
them  can't  sin**  rhythm,  blues, 
or  whatever.  When  the  white 
singer  makes  one  record  the 
price  goes  up  to  $3,000  for  two 
records,  to  $5,000  a  night  — 
and  he  still  can't  sing. 

Black  power  is  spendable  in- 
come big  enough  to  make  the 
difference  between  profit  and 
loss  for  major  U.S.  companies. 
The  directed  use  of  this  weap- 
on is  long  overdue,  and  should 
be  brought  to  bear  on  a  nation- 
al level  immediately.  As  black 
students  educated  at  one  of 
America's  finest  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  you  are  still 
second -cla.ss  citizens.  A  mere 
100  years  in  the  spectrum  of 
time  separates  us  from  the  his- 
tory of  slavery  and  a  lifetime 


of  indignities.  Some  of  you  who 
like  to  bathe  in  intellectual 
perversions  may  say  that  I  am 
over-stating  the  case,  yet  it 
would  be  wise  for  you  not  to 
forget  that  although  in  some 
ways  our  lot  has  improved,  our 
skin  is  still  black. 

A  black  skin  means  you  are 
still  a  child,  that  most  of  the 
white  liberals  who  have  helped 
you  take  your  first  steps  to- 
ward freedom  and  manhood 
may  now  believe  they  own 
your  soul,  can  manage  your 
lives  and  extend  control  in 
your  organizations.  Further- 
more, most  of  our  leaders,  un- 
til recently,  had  drugged  us 
with  integration.  Instead  of 
telling  us  to  seek  economic 
power  —  more  Black  Power, 
instead  of  leading  us  in  the  pur- 
suit of  our  excellence,  our 
leaders  led  us  in  the  sterile 
chase  of  integration  as  an  end 
in  itself.  As  a  result,  ours  was 
an  integration  of  intellectual 
mediocrity,  economic  inferior- 
ity and  political  subservience. 

We  cannot  under  any  cir- 
cumstances let  this  condition  be 
as  prevalent  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  To  demand  our  God- 
given  human  rights  is  to  seek 
black  power  and  we  should 
start  thinking  of  building,  black 
institutions  to  train  black  stu- 
dents to  try  to  eliminate  the 
poverty  in  our  communities. 

The  impersonal  economic 
forces  which  presently  trample 
the  lives  of  40  million  black 
and  white  Americans  are  not 
as  visible  as  those  of  the  1930's. 
They  are  hidden  inside  the 
ghettos,  behind  catch  phrases 
and  between  impersonal  sta- 
tistics. Yet  the  suffering  of 
these  poor  people  eludes  charts, 
graphs,'  and  percentages  wliich 
gauge  neither  a  man's  need, 
nor  his  desire. 

Poverty  is  a  blind  man  seek- 
ing welfare  and.  shunted  like 
a  billiard  ball  from  official  to 
official,  plopped  in  a  cor- 
ner pocket  and  forgotten.  Pov- 
erty is  having  a  landlady  who 
turns  off  the  heat  when  she 
leaves  for  work  in  the  morning 
and  turns  it  back  on  when  she 
returns;  by  the  time  the  of- 
ficials get  around  to  checking, 
she  has  turned  the  heat  on  for 
that  day,  and  then  off  the  next. 
Poverty  is  eating  a  sugar  sand- 
wich —  sugar  sprinkled  on  a 
slice  of  bread,  moistened,  and 
eaten  slowly  to  prolong  the  il- 
lusion of  a  full  meal.  Poverty 
is  knowing  not  to  worry  about 
changing  clothes,  and  knowing 
not  to  look  at  them  too  fond- 
ly. Poverty  is  having  the  wel- 
fare investigators  break  into 
your  house  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing to  cut  off  your  welfare 
check  without  an  explanation, 
telling  you  it's  l>ecause  they 
found  a  pair  of  men's  house 
slippers  in  the  attic  —  in  the 
attic  where  your  brother  left 
them  when  he  visited  more 
than  a  month  ago. 

The  poor  in  general,  and 
black  people  in  particular,  are 
'consoled'  by  tlie  fact  that  they 
live  better  than  the  average 
citizen  in  some  other  under- 
developed country.  It  is  dia- 
bolical for  the  critics  of  the 
poor  to  compare  them  with  the 
prosperous.  While  cripples  are 
never  asked  to  run  foot  races, 
the  poor  are  supposed  to  get 
up  and  act  just  like  everyone 
else  in  prosperous  America. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Ls  currently  operat- 
ing on  a  budget  of  1.6  billion 
dollars  annually,  which  the 
not-too-alert  House  Appropria- 
tions  Committee   voted   to  cut 


by  400  million  dollars.  This 
latest  government  move  to  cut 
funds  from  the  poverty  pro- 
gram shows  that  support  could 
be  pulled  out  from  under  these 
national  and  local  agencies  at 
any  time. 

You,  white  America,  may 
think  that  you  are  getting 
away  with  the  historical 
crimes  that  your  people  have 
perpetuated  against  us.  and 
with  the  current  form  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  spiritual 
slavery,  without  being  justly 
chastised,  but  I  don't  think 
you  are  being  realistic.  For  you 
blood-sucking  future  mer- 
chants who  reap  the  financial 
benefits  of  the  ghetto  black 
people  and  leave  at  sundown 
for  white  suburbia  after  selling 
us  third  and  fourth  class  prod- 
ucts at  high  prices  and  phar- 
maceuticals at  triple  their 
price  values,  you  will  get  what 
is  coming  to  you. 

Those  of  you  who  never 
find  time  to  assist  in  helping 
black  people  to  help  them- 
selves because  of  your  over- 
preoccupation  with  frivolities 
will  also  suffer.  This  present 
generation  of  whites,  the  typi- 
cal white  suburbanites  of  the 
future,  the  contented  bystand- 
ers of  the  present,  has  inherit- 
ed one  of  the  richest  countries 
on  this  earth.  I  say  to  you  that 
you  too  had  better  take  into  se- 
rious consideration  the  plight 
of  the  poverty  stricken  blacks.. 
For  if  you  do  not,  you  will  not 
have  a  moment's  peace. 
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Poge  Four 


THE      JUSTICE 


Morch  26,  1968 


After  All, 


Why  Are  Welti  Vietnam 


Dovid  Troktmon 


Noam  Chomsky's  speech  at  progrrams  and  movements  of 
Brandeis  several  weeks  ago  the  Republic  .  .  .  but  this  is . . . 
dt^alt  with  the  significance  of  no  more  than  a  quarrel  among 
United  States  involvement  in  engineers.  Liberal  academics 
Vietnam,  and  with  the  nature  had  no  root  of  a  real  argument 
of  the  support  for  and  oppo-  with  technology-land  .  .  .  their 
sition  to  such  involvement,  only  real  quarrel  with  the 
Chomsky  condemned  the  im-  Great  Society  was  that  they 
plicit  assumption,  which  he  thought  it  temporarily  de- 
linked to  the  mentality  of  the  ranged  .  .  .  they  were  servants 
colonial  civil  servant,  that  we  of  that  future  social  machine 
have  the  rig*ht  to  restructure  in  which  all  irrational  human 
Vietnamese  life  and  govern-  conflict  would  be  resolved  .  .  ." 
ment  along  the  lines  we  see  fit.  At  this  point,  Mailer  has  gone 
This  assumption  was  said  to  little  further  fhan  Chomsky; 
influence  both  scholarly  sup-  both  condemn  the  academic 
port  for  the  war  and  most  op-  mind  which  cannot  go  beyond 
position  to  it.  Chomsky  also  limited  questions  of  policy  ad- 
introduced  the  argument  that  vantage  or  pseudo-moral  con- 
the  use  of  behavioral  sciences  siderations,  into  areas  of  more 
in  the  service  of  technological  fundamental  inquiry.  But 
goals  has  characterized  both  Mailer  begins  to  suggest,  in  his 
the  government's  actions,  and  emphasis  on  the  academic's 
the  opinions  of  leading  aca-  rationality,  and  basic  accept- 
demics.  This  analysis  goes  far  ance  of  the  technological  frame 
toward  understanding  the  su-  of  reference,  the  sense  in 
perficial  framework  in  which  which  scholarly  attacks  on  the 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  con-  war  are  irrelevant,  and  accom- 
sidered  in  the  United  States,  plish  little.  For  they  fail  to 
But  it  falls  short  of  an  ade-  penetrate  obvious  external 
quate  explanation  of  the  forces  layers,  and  to  gain  insight  into 
with  which  it  deals.  In  limit-  the  real  roots  of  the  conflict, 
ing  himself  to  a  largely  politi-  A  more  basic  opposition  to  the 
cal  and  social  frame  of  refer-  war  is  found  in  the  young  and 
ence,  Chomsky  neglects  the  jn  the  hippie  movement,  which 
more  subtle  sociological  and  because  of  its  quarrel  with  the 
psychological  considerations  technological  establishment, 
which    must    be    part    of    any    display    real    sources    of    dis- 


Cream  On  Its  Way 

By  JON  LANDAU 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  will  go  down  in  the  record  books  as  the  legendary  SSB-Cream 
all-nighter  Due  to  Bernie  Gelb's  valiant  effort.'^  to  protect  the  Bureau's  $4500-plus  investment, 
the  sell-out  crowd  was  finally  rewarded  at  2:20  a.m.,  when  our  stars,  recently  arrived  from  In- 
dianapolis, emerged  from  the  dungeons  at  Shapiro  Athletic  Center  to  take  the  stage.  I  had 
originally  intended  to  begin  this  review  with  some  severe  criticism  of  how  the  Bureau  ran 
the  concert — however,  to  do  so  now,  so  shortly  after  the  herculean  efforts  put  forth  by  Gelb 
and  Co.  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  would  be  sadistic. 

Before  commenting  on  Cream's  performance,  a  word  about  what  preceded  it — ^by  about  four 
hours.    Orpheus,  a  leading  Boston  group  with  an  MGM  album  to  it«  credit,  appeared.     They 

performed  for  an  hour.  They  chance  to  see  what  they  are  ery  man  for  himself  and  back 
were  competent,  had  good  really  into.  After  going  through  to  the  cliches, 
voices,  and  sang  pretty  songs,  the  entire  song  as  they  record-  "N.S.U."  was  followed  by 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  King-  ed  it,  they  doubled  the  rhythm  what  was  for  me  the  highlight 
ston  Trio  with  amplifiers  in  and  then  just  played  for  the  of  the  evening.  Cream  chose  to 
March,  1968.  Basically,  their  next  quarter  of  an  hour.  And  do,  as  their  slow  blues  for  the 
music  '  lacked  substance,  vari-  it  was  at  this  point  that  my  own  evening,  "I'm  Sitting  on  Top 
ety,  and  a  lead  guitar.  In  music  disappointment  with  the  gro-up  of  the  World."  This  tune  is  a 
business  jargon  they  would  be  began  to  stare  me  in  the  face.  white  country  blues  originally 
labelled  an  "easy  listening"  Cream  have  been  called  a  done  by  Bill  Monroe,  and  re- 
group— a  synonym  for  muzak,  jazz  group.  They  are  not.  They  corded  a  few  years  ago  by  Doc 
or  "good  schlock."  I  found  their  are  a  blues  band  and  a  rock  Watson.  The  Grateful  Dead  had 
performance  repetitious,  occa-  band  Clapton  is  a  master  of  a  version  of  it  on  their  album 
sionally  boring,  and,  in  their  at-  the  blues  cliches  of  the  last  ^^  a  super  hyped-up  tempo, 
titude  to  the  audience,  ama-  forty  years.  He  knows  the  mu-  Cream  did  just  the  opposite  and 
teurish  and  immature.  They  did  sic  of  B.  B.  King  and  Albert  slowed  it  down  to  a  slow  crawl, 
have  several  redeeming  qual-  King  like  the  back  of  his  hand  with  a  heavy,  heavy  beat.  They 
ities,  however,  and  these  were  and  he  didn't  play  a  note  that  performed  the  number  as  a 
manifested  in  an  imaginative  wasn't  blues  Saturday  night,  straight  blues  with  little  impro- 
reworking  of  Elvis  Presley's  (When  an  interviewer  asks  one  vising  and  it  was  probably  the 
"Don't  Be  Cruel,"  their  inter-  of  the  other  members  of  Cream  shortest  cut  they  did  all  night, 
pretation  of  the  Zombies'  mas-  if  they  think  Eric  is  the  best  Clapton's  guitar  playing  which 
terpiece,  "She's  Not  There,"  lead  guitarist  playing  today,  was  here  given  the  full  melodic 
and  in  their  performance  of  they  will  invariably  reply  that  range  of  a  blues  progression  to 
their  own  first  rate  composi-  he  is  the  second.  It  goes  with-  Play  itself  off  again,  (instead  of 
tion,  "I  Can't  Find  the  Time  to  out  saying  for  them  that  B.  B.  the  simple,  root  chord  impro- 
Tell  You."  is  the  greatest.)  Similarly,  Gin-  visations  he  used  on  the  previ- 
Violation  of  Agreement  Not  to  ger  Baker  played  every  rock  o"s  numbers)  was  among  the 
Criticize  SSB  #  1  drumming  break,  every  drum-  ^st  blues  playing  I  have  ever 
This  was  Orpheus'  first  major  ming  cliche,  that  there  is  dur-  heard — straight  B.  B.  King. 
gig  since  their  album  was  re-  ing  his  performance  on  "Sun-  Bruce's  singing,  which  was  gen- 
leased.  We  paid  them  $1000.  shine."  And  he,  like  Clapton,  erally  incredibly  better  than  it 
According  to  a  prominent  indi-  played  his  instrument  is  on  records,  was  at  its  best  on 
vidual  involved  in  the  financial   flawlessly.     Yet   melodical-  this  cut. 

aspects  of  the  group's  .ffairs  ly  the  entire  improvisation  was  Clapton  followed  this  num- 
and  in  the  management  of  indistinguishable  from  the  one  ber  with  his  own  featured  piece 
many  Boston  groups,  this  was  that  took  place  on  the  song  that  "Stepping  Out."  Bruce  stopped 
more  money  than  they  have  followed  it,  'y^.S.U.,"  and  i'l  the  middle  of  this  piece 
ever  been  paid  before  and  more  rhythmically  they  never  broke  and  Clapton  and  Baker 
than  he  expected  they  would  be  out  of  the  4/4  strait-jacket.  Ul-  ^^t  ^"to  seme  intense  inter- 
getting  again  for  some  time,  if  timately,  what  we  heard  were  action  with  each  other.  Gen- 
ever.  He  informed  me  that  if  three  virtuosos  romping  erally,  the  entire  thing  was 
they  had  been  booked  directly  through  every  trick  in  the  twice  as  long  as  it  should  have 
through  Premiere  Talent — Or-  book,  occasionally  building  it  ^^5"  ,^"^  ^^^  too  much  in  the 
pheus'  New  York  booking  agen-  into  something,  occasionally  established  mode  of  lengthy  but 
cy— they  could  have  been  had  missing  the  mark  altogether,  ultimately  aimless  improvising, 
level   is   less   aslule   ana   more    ^,     ■         vT  ♦            „'•««  ♦     k  «     ^^^  as  little  as  half  of  that  fig-   but  always  in  a  one-dimension-  fakers    drumming    was    much 

^volu ted  thanThoVsk^^  nerne'^VthTw^a^'s  what  was  "^^f"    '"^M   al  style  that  made  no  use  of  dy-   l^„^/"u^^ J?.^  ^.^^^J  ^^^ 

pen  nexi,  mat  was  wnai  was    ^e  had  been  taken,  as  it  would  namics,  structure,  or  any  of  the   ^nd    showed    that    it    is    often 


more  fruitful  attempt  to  un- 
derstand and  to  combat  the 
present  Vietnam  morass.  Such 
considerations  are  brilliantly 
explored  in  Norman  Mailer's 
recent  article  in  Harper's^  "The 
Steps  of  the  Pentagon." 

Paix  au  Vietnam 

Fundamentally,   Mailer 


satisfaction. 

The  Nouveau  Mad 

Of  today's  youth.  Mailer 
states:  "The  new  generation 
believed  in  technology  more 
than  any  before  it,  but  .  .  . 
also  believed  in  LSD,  in 
witches,  in  tribal  knowledge, 
in  orgy,  and  revolution.  It  had 


agrees  with  Chonisky  that  the  ^g^  ^^  respect  ...  for  the  un- 
reason that  we  should  not  be  assailable  logic  of  the  next 
fighting  in  Vietnam  is  that  we  j-^ep;  belief  was  reserved  for 
should  not  be  there  at  all,  al-  ^^e  revelatory  mysteiiy  of  the 
though  his  reasoning  at  this  happening  where  you  did  not 
level   IS   less   astute   and   more 


these  arguments  are  neither 
the  most  important  nor  inter- 
esting part  of  Mailer's  discus- 
cussion.  Rather,  it  is  in  the 
opposition  of  modern  rational 
technology  to  man's  need  for 
belief  in  the  irrational,  the 
mystical,  that  Mailer  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  reaction  to 
the  war  in  this  country. 
Around  this  focal  point, 
Mailer  groups  the  sources  of 
opposition     and     support:    the 


.good  about  it.  And  of  the  hip 
pies,  "these  middle-class  run- 
aways, these  Crusaders  .  .  .  the 
same  villains  who,  promiscu- 
ously, wantonly,  heedlessly, 
had  gorged  on  LSD  and  con- 
sumed God  knows  what  essen- 
tial marrows  of  history  .  .  . 
were  now  going  forth  ...  to 
make  war  on  these  other  .  .  . 
corporation-land  villains,  who 
were  destroying  the  promise  of 
the  present  in  their  self-righte- 
ousness  and   greed   and   secret 


young,  the  hippies,  the  liberal    j^^^  j^^  ^^^^  sex o- tech nologi- 
academics,   and  educated   mid 
die  class,   the   vast,  television 


oriented,  Christian  American 
public.  And  although  he  does 
not  make  this  clear,  a  pattern 
emerges  from  these  discus- 
sions; reaction  to  the  war 
tends  to  be  a  function  of  the 
extent  to  which  an  individual 


cal  variety  of  neo-fascism 
the  hippies  .  ,  .  would  never 
have  looked  to  blow  their 
minds  ...  if  the  authority  had 
not  brainwashed  the  mood  of 
the  present  until  it  smelled 
like  deoderant."  In  this  way, 
because  of  society's  failure  to 
provide      satisfactory      institu- 


appear  we  were.  other  elements  of  rock  besides  harder  for  the  virtuoso  mental 

To  fill  the  time  following  Or-   drum  licks  and  guitar  riffs.  ^ty  to  do  something  easy  than 

pheus-    performance    a     group       to.  say    this,    strong    as.  it  ♦^4Vo"nl.''^"f.■^^^;  f„„owed 

Jack 
the  low 


Lost  was  leading  the  group,  and  golutely  clear  that  there  aren't 

in  that  he  is  an  unquestionably  ^^^^e  than  two  or  three  Amer- 

fine  musician,  I  was  surprised  -^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^^    ^^^^    ^f,\\\^^n 

at  the  awfulness,  the  sheer  out  ^^j^g  ^j  Cream.    Any  compari- 

of  time-out  of  tuneness,  of  what  ^„  ^^  ^  ^j  ^^-^^  ^^^     ^ 


Stick  Work 

They  closed  with  Baker's 
show  piece,  "Toad."  (If  it 
weren't  so  late  they  would  have 
come  back  and  played  "I'm  So 


followed.     It 
group     was 


wasn't    that    the  ^^^^  ^^^ 
inherently     bad, 


or    the    Jefferson 


people  liJ^e  the ^r^^^  Pk^^^"  ^"^'^^  ^«  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
effe?son  Airnfane^o;  J*!!?.^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  recorded.) 
V^^^^^.,<r^:^^\'y?I  I  think  it  would  have  been  more 


IS  at  peace  with  the  overriding  ^j^^^j    outlets    for    belief,    in- 

technological      orienUtion     of  ^.^j^^^      mysticism,      for     the 
modern  American  life.  This  is  ^^^     ^y^^    disaffiliated, 

first    evident    in    Mailer  s   por-  ^^^^^  ^^^  j„   ^^^^  ^^gj 

trait  of  the  average  academic,  opponents  of  the  war  in  Viet 

Mailer  writes  of  the  liberal  „^^     rp^^^y    ^^^    ^^«    •s.nri^.r 


academics  as  "of  course  politi- 
cally   opposed    to    the    present 
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o  professor  of  internotionol  rela- 
tions in  the  groduote  school  of  o 
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A.S.P.E.,  33  Chalfont  Road,  Ox- 
ford, England. 


nam.  rney  may  not  "under- 
stand," but  as  Mailer  seeks 
to  indicate,  the  true  roots  of 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam are  hardly  rational  ones. 
This  fact  becomes  painfully 
clear  in  Mailer's  tortured  ap- 
praisal of  the  vast  American 
public's  apathetic  reaction  to 
the  wai*. 

Christ  as  Acid 
"Every  man  and  woman  who 
wsfs  devoutly  Christian  and 
worked  for  the  American  Cor- 
poration, had  been  caught  in 
an  unseen  vise  whose  pressure 
could  split  their  mind  from 
their  soul.  For  the  center  of 
Christianity  was  a  mystery,  a 
son  of  God,  and  the  center  of 
the  corporation  was  a  detesta- 
tion of  mystery,  a  worship  of 
(Continued   on   Pafi^e  6) 


merely  that  they  obviously  had-   ^-     Brother,  would  be  a  jbke.  V^2^'^^J^T^'1T^T^.'^^'^''^ 

n't  been  together  long  enough   coTnpared      to      Cream,      such  an  unnLinPd  ..L    n"^"  li  q  ifS 

to    play    anything    very    well,   groups    don't    even    have    the  »"  "'^Pl^^ned  solo  in  '  N.S.U." 

What   they    were    really    doing  feX'^'cal  ^uipmen"  the  under!  ^^J^^^ead  n'^n^Rr'  ^^.^^^T'A"^^ 

was   practicing    before    several   ,tanding   of  their    instruments,  ^t  dead  on  Bruce  s  and  Clap- 

thousand  people.                      .         ^^h    ^^ich    to    begin   to   play  Thrn^Jhnnf 

But   enough  of  this  carping^  ^^.j,    (^ream  itself   specifically  throughout 
After  the  endless  succession  of  ciapton,     have     strongly     put 


the    concert, 
Cream  conducted  itself  with  a 


introduced  to   a  standing  ova 
tion. 

Cream  of  the  Concert 
Cream:  Ginger  Baker,  drums,  an5"Vhat 
Jack     Bruce,    bass,     and     '^-'" 


fact,  Clapton  has  gone  as  far  as 


matched  by  anything  we  have 


^yVng'-liiar  "the^  wh„,V  San  i,1.V');^-"!l!I^,L^?„:5-^„„*° 
Francisco     thing     is     "fashion" 


Eric 


•black 


us 
records" 


patronize  the  audience   in  any 


are 


Oapton,  .una.   pla.c.  ,or  an  ^^.^^^^^^^t^^^  ^  X.^ .^1^.   .on- 


Taken  as  a  whole.  Cream  is 
in  a  transitional  phase  of  their 
career  at  this  time.  Having 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  their 


SUNDAY   EVENING     March     31     AT  8  O'CLOCK 

DR.  JOHN  ROCK 

The  Pill,  The  Patient  and  Posterity 

FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


way   yet    they    didn't    feel    the 
need    to    insult    the    audience, 

vogue, 
hour  and  a  half.  Unlike  on  their    Jhir'rrerm^hwrVeairv'^RiTr"  '^^^^  played   t 
albums,  the  group  came  on  as  a   ^^eeded TeT  because    they    a?e  ^^^^^^""^  ^^^^  sincerely  hoped 
predominantly    instrume^^^^^^^  st' 11  lock^c^Sn  b^^^^^^^^  P^P?^  ^o"'<^  ^'^  it. 

rbe^lJ^^rdtn^d^ht^m^Sl^r^   ^D^^oifg^"^    ^^^^    '^^^ 

At  the  outset,  with  the  open-  ^f^oum  dc  aoing 
ing  wall   of  sound  announcing  Separate  tne  Cream 

"Tales  of   Brave  Ulysses,"   the       The  shortcomings  were  again  instruments    they    are    rapidly 

group    established    their    abso-  apparent    in    "N.S.U."    This    is  approaching    the    point    where 

lute  virtuosity.  They   took   the  one  of  their  own  compositions  they    have    to    ask    themselves 

pace  down  a  bit  from  their  re-  and  I  think  it  a  terrible  song,  where  they  want  to  go  with  it. 

corded    version    of    the    song,  both  melodically  and  lyrically.  As  it  stands  now,  the  whole  is 

thereby    giving    it   a    bit   more  Yet    I    enjoyed    it    most    when  not  equal  to  its  parts.  And  the 

biting  quality,  and  they  also  ex-  they  were  actually  playing  and  greatest  pitfall  that  stands  be- 

tended  the  soloing  at  the  end.   singing   the   piece.     Here  they  fore  them   is  that   an   over-ac- 

OUier    than   that,   this   number   recognized   the  nature  of  rock  cepting  audience  in  the  United 

corresponded   more   to   the   re-   and   roll,  the  fact  that  it   is  a  States  will  lull  them  into  a  com- 

corded    version    than    anything  heavily   structured   music,   and  placency  in  which  they  increase 

*^^^7-^u^^..c'^  Saturday  night,     they   worked   with    that   struc-  their  virtuosity  at  the  expense 

T         M        'Sunshine     of     Your  t^,re,  using  their  understanding  of  their  own   involvement.     It 

Love,       their    second    number,   to  draw  the  song  out.  In  gen-  would    not    be    difficult    for    a 

they  got  into  their  extended  im-  eral  interpreting  a  song  is  the  group  of   this   caliber   to    start 

provisation  work  and  gave  us^  ^ost   difficult  task  confronting  making  it  all  sound  like  scales. 

a  rock  in.strumcntalist,  for  in  In  England  they  have  been 
that  situation  ho  is  in  a  posi-  widely  criticized  for  this,  and 
tion  where  he  has  to  respond  to  rightly  so.  Yet  the  Cream,  even 
a  vocalist,  a  melody  line,  and  a  now.  are  so  much  more  than 
pattern  not  present  in  freer  simple  masters  of  their  instru- 
musical  forms.  Once  the  im-  nicnts.  When  they  get  over 
provisation  began,  wholly  un-  their  virtuosity  hang-up — and 
related  to  the  context  that  the  that  is  what  I  think  their  kind 
song  had  set  for  it,  indislin-  of  virtuosity  is — I  think  we 
guishablo  from  the  improvisa-  might  really  sec  somctliing.  In 
tion  on  the  song  that  preceded  truth,  what  we  saw  Sunday 
it.  the  whole  concept  of  inter-  morning  was  the  Cream  warm- 
net  ion.  the  whole  concept  of  a  ing  up.  The  real  Cream  is  still 
band,  was  destroyed.  It  was  cv-  on  its  way. 


f 


After  tne  endless  succession  oi  ciaoton      have     strohclv     out  ^  ••.    '-^""^V-i^  ^ist'i  wun  a  i 

announcements  the  Cream  were  ^^iw'^^X'n.erfcan  whUe  rock.'^I^n  ^frJiL^'ll^.^f f.??  ^r^^^^  ^l""'  ^ 
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Theater 


Filminess  of  \hm  Film 


Little  or  Nothingness 

By  HOWARD  ERMANT 

Jean  Paul  Sartre's  "No  Exit  and  Jean  Genet's  "The  Maids"  which  played  this  week  as  a 
double  bill  in  the  Laurie  Flexible  Theatre,  are  two  outstanding  examples  of  contemporary  the- 
atre's attempt  to  use  the  social  situation  of  the  theatre  to  explore  characters  caught  in  a  world 
intent  on  destroying  social  order. 

Both  these  French  playwrights  have  lived  through  two  world  wars  and  a  depression  that 
have  crushed  the  individual  beneath  a  world  gone  mad,  raging  against  its  own  social  order. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rapidity  of  social  change  and  mechanical  innovation  that  seem  to  con- 
tract time  and  space  also  seems  to  warp  human  emotions.    It  adds   up  to   a   double-barreled 

assault   on    the   traditional    in- — ^- 

dividual  of  the  stage.  "mad"   schemes   of  the  sisters,   prop  her  up.  Her  dance,  which 

Using  a  process  of  retrench-  xhe  second  half  of  the  play  was  should  reveal  a  dream-like 
ment,  Sartre  and  Genet  have  much  more  effective,  as  the  lightness,  could  have  been  an 
returned,  to  the  earliest  roots  maids  attack  one  another  with  Arthur  Murray  dance  studio 
of  the  theatre  to  mold  it  into  taunts  and  towels,  but  it  took  demonstration.  At  other  times, 
a  successful  vehicle  for  their  ^oq  jong  to  get  involved  in  the  her  seductive  graces  seemed 
vision.    In    Genet's    characters   action.  retrained     by     an     underlying 

drifting  into  fantasies,  and  in  Marrie  Mumford  as  Madame  toughness  and  determination 
Sartre's  setting  an  eternal  hell  turned  in  a  fine  performance,  better  suited  for  an  American 
unbroken  by  night,  dream  or  \^  ^^r  giggles,  her  giddy  ac-  housewife  on  a  television  situ- 
even  eyeblinks,  a  sort  of  per-  X\Qr\&  and  her  short  dance,  she  ation  comedy, 
verse  return  to  Aristotle's  captures  the  fiightiness  and  But  even  this  quality  is  put 
unity    of    time    and    space    be-    vanity  of  her  role.  to  effect  under  Peter  Sander  s 

comes    possible.    And    in    the  Hell  on  Earth  fine  direction,  for  he  has  elTec- 

process  they  have  transformed  if  Genet  has  written  a  play  tively  exploited  the  full  po- 
the  social  setting  of  the  stage  bursting  with  passion  because  tential  of  the  dramatic  situa- 
into  a  means  of  presenting  an  the  world  outside  is  false,  tion.  It  is  essentially  a  double 
anti-social  vision  with  isolated  Sartre  has  moved  that  world  to  situation,  the  inter-action  of  the 
characters.  stage   center.    "No   Exit"  uses  three  characters  in  the  present 

r«m-.  world  the    rather    simple    device    of  and    the    unraveling    of    their 

Game  World  locking   three  characters  in  a   past.  It  is  only  the  latter  that 

Genet's  The  Maids  which  ^oom  and  having  them  tear  makes  the  play  ponderous  and 
opened  the  evening,  centers  on  ^^^y  ^t  one  another,  becom-  tragic,  for  the  love  triangle 
two  sisters,  Solange  and  Claire,  j^g  ""their  own  torturers.  The  (or  rather,  the  need  triangle) 
who  only  find  a  reason  for  liv-  ^oom  is  hell,  the  characters  are  would  almost  be  comic  by  it- 
^g  in  acting  out  a  fantasy  in  ^ead,  and  the  final  conclusion,  self.  The  /haracters  must  be 
which  they  plan  to  kill  the  that  hell  is  other  people,  is  a  stripped  of  their  protective  so- 
Madame  for^whom  they  work,   ^^^^^r^x  comment  on  the  bulk  eial  shells  to  appear  naked  and 

Claire    becomes    the    Madame    ^f  humanity.  ''"JS.T^^n,  z    alJ^'    Estelle    are 

while  Solange  plays  Claire  and  ^^^^^^^  .„  ^^^  ^ound  is       StUl    ^nez    and    Estelle    are 

on  one  level,  the  play  is  a  bit-  ^  -^  ^^^h  plays,  as  the  ac-  ^JZ^ll^  "^  sinking     to     satisfy 

ing   attack   on   the    destruction  ^^^^^   ^^^^   between    the  f^'^f^'^Votic  Ss  which  even 

caste   system    worked    out    for  ^  bleachers  facing  thej  ^i^l   not  stifled    Sartr^^^ 

servants  by  the  European  aris-  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^  j,  only  really  ^f^^^^^^f  ,ex  as  gameplaytng  or 

tocracy.  As  they  proceed,  their  ^^^^^ive  in  "No  Exit."   In  the  ^'"^^^^^f,-^^^    if  su?2es?fu^ 

parasitic    attachment    becomes  \l    production,  the  entrances  ^V^i    "bv     coMrl'ti^n^^^ 

Jado-masochistic   through  their  ^^^^^    ^j^^^     j,    ^he    open  ?J?^^^elman's tough^^^^ 

destructive   feelings   of   worth-  ^.^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^he    bleachers  ^IjJs^'^R'^iS  i^lvoh^^^^^^ 

lessness  and  the  sight  of  the  audience       ^       j^     ^  ^^jt^er  humor  to  the 

Ultimately,   the   play    is  ^he   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^       ^  ^^^^^^ 

proclamation    of   the    criminal.         ^^    ^^^    theatre    seem     too   t^Zn^  * ^i^   ^\r^^.\  nr»- 

When  Solange  becomes  Claire 


U 


NickRobkin 


v.^.0,^.,0  nornmes  ^lan^  ^^f     5^^?^         ♦   Estellc.  for  cxamplc.  almost  ap- 

fv^'-^cfmf.    .heTs  actua   y    «P^"   ^he  mere  introduction  of   peared  like  a  petulant  comedy 

m  their  games,  she  is  aciuaiiy    ^    ^^^    blocking    one    aisle    in   ^^   manners   pushed   to   an   in- 


both  girls,  while  Claire,  play-   f.^^^  ExTt^'^'thVouS' whVch    all   ^^n^extr^eme' 
ing  Madame,  becomes  an  unre-    ^^^  entrances  were  made  over-   ^^^^  exireme. 


.      V.      A'Jo^irJ^H  the  entrances  were  made  over 

lated    object    to    ^e    attacked^  ^^^^    ^^^    problem,    allowing 

Crime    becomes    the    perieci  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  observer  of 

anti-social     means     of    mixing  ^^^^^     people     who     are     also 

self-worth    with    ultimate    des-  ^^^^^^   ^^   ^e   observers  —  no 

truction  and  release  from  me  •      ^s  being  allowed  in  hell 


Tight  Situation 

Both  plays,  then,  attempt  to 
use  the  social  setting  of  the 
theatre  to  destroy  all  commun- 
ion and  to  create  isolation.  Sar- 


role.  Claire  takes  the  poison  in  ^^^  clarity  and  diction  theatre  ^^e  creates  a  tight   and   some 

tended  for  Madame,  tening  oo-  .^   ^^^   xownd.    forces   was   also  ^j^^^    traditional    situation    to 

lange  her   spirit  will  be   pres-  ^^^^^^   g^^pd    to    the    intellec-  ^^^^„  j^jg  characters  to  total  iso- 

M^r\\     in     nrison.     while     ^OiaBge  .„^|.    „    ■       ^v.,,    nlav  1^*: ^u^r-  ^^o4K     whiln   Hpnf^t 


A  week  with  Godaid  (don't  Godard's  movies  if  you  watch 
believe  that  we  did  not  spend  them  the  way  you  watch  most 
uvjicvc  J"«»\  T;^  *'  movies;  that  is,  if  you  identify 
last  week  with  him,  despite  his  ^-^^  ^qx^x^  in  the  films, 
absence)  is  an  exhausting  ex-  Godard's  films,  however,  are 
perience  There  seems  to  be  a  not  like  traditional  films  in 
profound  tendency  for  one  to  that  respect.  He  seeks  to  get 
piuAuun^  ^  J  n^^^A  the  audience  to  identify  with 
either  love  or  hate  Uodara.  the  filmmaker.  When  he  success- 
There  is  no  middle  ground  and  fully  achieves  this  (as  in  Vivre 
both  these  reactions  demand  a  Sa  Vie)  the  result  is  a  master- 
great  deal  of  energy.  For  those  piece.  When  »Jf.^h^ats  or  fails 
t  I-  1  r^^Ar^^A  la.,*  (as  in  Le  Petit  Soldat,  in 
of   us    who   love   Godard,    la&l  ^y^^^^   Bruno    Forestier   repre- 

week  was,  in  a  sense,  a  Stalin-  ji^nts   Godard)   the   result   is   a 

ist  purge.  He  forced  us  to  take  deeply  flawed  film, 
stock   in  at  least  three   areas:        In   any   case,   though    if   we 

iwlitics     love,    and    film    and  watch     his     movies     as     film- 

their    intricate    inter-relations,  makers,  we  can  no  more  criti- 

Thi    danger    that    we    had    to  cize    Godard    for    his    conceit 

fight    in    our    stocktaking    was  thanwecanaclorsfortheirs.lt 

that  we  did  not  simply  watch  is  only  when  his  conceit  tells 

the    films    as    quotations   from  us    nothmg    about    the    areas 

chairman  Jean  Luc.  Those  who  with    which    he    is    concerned 

hated  Godard  glazed  their  eyeS  that  we  have  a  legitimate  gripe^ 

on  a  week  of  inordinately  eso-  Godard  asks  a  great  deal  from 

teric    films    that    say    next    to   an    aV^^'^T'^V*  "^  TJl  v!lm   ?Hp 
nothing  more  than  any   ninth-    them  to  identify  with  JV^.  (He. 
grade    moralist    with    a    movie    of  course    won  t  let  th^^a"«»- 
camera.    Most    of    those    who   ence  identify  with  anyone  else 
hated    Godard    no    doubt    got   This  is  why  his  actors  seem  so 
their   first   taste   of   him   since   bad.)  And  since  audiences  are 
Breathless   last   week    and    for    hardly  <^ver^»»»"«  to  give  as 
the  first   time  had  to  face  the    much  as  Godard  asks,  his  films 
fact  that   they    disagreed   with   are  rarely  popular 
the    few    critics    whom    they  The  Massage 

respect.  What,  though,  more  specific- 

The  reasons  for  this  dichot-   ally  does  Godard  ask?  Simply, 
omy  of  opinion  over  Godard    it  is  that  his  audience  fight  for 
are  hardly  plain  to  see  once  we    him  for  the  time  they  are  in  the 
finish  with  the  facile  elements    movie  theater.  This  means  that 
of  the  films:  (1)  They  are  hard    audiences    must    acknowledge 
to    watch    because    his    formal    the    ambivaler.cies   and   dialec- 
construction   is  novel  and   dif-    tics    that    make    up    Godard's 
ficult;  thus  those  who  "get'    his    thought.    Most    important    of 
films  feel  "in"   and  those  who    these  are  the  aesthetic  dialectic 
don't  feel  "out."   (2)  They  are    of  "fiction"   and  "reality,"  and 
charming    in    a    curiously    un-    the    related    political    dialectic 
romantic  way;  thus  those  who    of   what   we   think    is    political 
appreciate    banal    humor    love    reality    and    what    is    political 
Godard,    and     those    who    are    reality.     Godard     himself     has 
more  subtle  in  their  approach    said    that   realism    is   only    in- 
find  him  vulgar  and  boring.        teresting  when   it   has  a   touch 
Past   these,  I   think  we   will    of  mystery  about  it  and  that  a 
find  that  the  most  basic  reason    relation   to   reality   is  essential 
for    the    intense    reactions    to    to  successful  fiction.  Thus  even 
Godard  is  that  he  is  the  most    his  most  fantastic  films  are  in 
alienating   of    directors.   If    we 
were  to  content  ourselves  with 
saying    that  his   form    itself   is 
what   puts   people  off,    though, 
we    would    be    faced    with    the 
fact  that  directors  whose  form 


ent    in    prison,    ^^^^^^  ^^^{^"^^  tualism  in  the  play.  

continues  her  long   monologue  ^^   ^^^^    ^^^   whole  tortuous  uses    an 

even  as  her  sister  dies,  reciiing  j^j         ^  ^he  fruitless  tri-  ended  sil 

a  dual  fantasy  of  social  respect-  ^^^^'^^'^'^^cell^^^  tion     pai 

ability   with   Madame   and    se-  apP*5^^:..\.  *-  ,  :„  ^  fhorouchlv  ..ninn  Vh, 


lation  after  death,  while  Genet 

unusual     and     open- 

ituation  to  reach  isola- 

ani?if  w«»  twv^^.v. .,  t.v...     partially     alleviated     by 

ability    Y'^**?v,^^'*^^r^nn"*'    ^^'    mclman  turned  in  a  thoroughly   union  through  death.  In  Genet 

duction  by  the  hangman.  remarkable      performance      as   the   hope   of    love    exists,    and 

Unfortunately,   much   of  the   J^^^'^J^jfJ^  ^^^^^  j^^hian  suffer-   even  if  it  is  only  an  illusion,  it 

production  was  stifling,  smoin-  -  within.  Her    releases    a    burst    of    emotions 

ering    the    outbursts    in     long    ing  iivjni  o  ^^^ ^ .^^^  ^    ^^  ^    ^^    j„^„,«4;.o^ii«    r,^o\\\r\0 


ering    the    outbursts    in     long  '^^          transforms  her  into  a  that    is    dramatically    exciting 

shrieks  that  showed  depth  but  make  up^^   ^^   ^^^   ^^. ^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^    engaging.    Total    sterility 

little    variety.    The    play    can  vipt  ,           rolling   her   tongue,  pervades     Sartre's     play,     for 

only    be    dramatically    success-  the  ^tage^  roll,  g^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^  p          .^  ^^  possibility  of  love. 

lul  if  the  opening  P^ay^  ^»^^;"  HnSke  playing  with  her  prey,        in  the  end,   though, 

a   play   reveals  as  mucn  aooui  ,,.        r     ^-^^w    fnrmrnt    one  r^inv    i«:    more   convii 

the  characters  them  se  yes  as  it  adding   to 

-j^^«    oK/^.,t    ♦h#^ir    att  tude    to-  bite  ai  a  \\ 


(Continued   on  Page   7) 


of  love 

^ __  ^     _        ^    _       Genet's 

plav   reveals  as  much  about    ^  ^^I'^g""  |Jj'"-theTr  "torme'nt"  on^  play    is^more   con^'incing   — 

..le  characters  themselves  as  ii   ^"""^      ^j^ne    When  the  tough  even     though     the     production 

does    about    their    attitude    to-    om  a             ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^  ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  __ 

ward  being  maids.  Janet  koss    "       ,          Estelle     and     Garcin  for  there  appears  a  discrepancy 

as  Solange,   captured   i;^"^*^  ^^   ^^y,^  jove,  her  bitter  screams  between     the     way    we    react 

ided   become  a  shattering  crescendo  emotionally    to    Sartre's    play 


„o  e^.    -  .-  -      .     ,^^  ^_.  make  love,  her  bitter  screanis  between 

the  pent-up  hcntred  in  her  act-  J^««^^       shattering  crescendo  emotionL... 

ing.  but  her  voice  often  sounded  \^^^l^^  ^  ^^^,  ^e  force.  and  the  philosophy  Sartre  pre- 

rhetorical,    failing    to    capture  inaiP  .     .         .       _.     ._., ,„     ..m. 


ihe "subtleties    of    anger    and  ,' Jon;;;;)ui  Y^  i^l^^  m^  stemlJZ  tSe  p^ 

doubt.    Her    silent  love    scene  Pf ^^'^'/^/^  ^^Y.?^'     ^ate     The  actions  of  the  characters.   But 

with    Claire    was    well    done,  ft.    was    also    first    rate^ie  aci                 ^^^^    arbitrary    to 

though     her     final     monologue  twitching  cheeks,  the   nervo  »^              isolation   solely    to 

was  not  exceptionally  moving.  ^y;-^^,,^^-^^\h'e*^^oufh  ^  her   actions,   for   we   feel    that 

Rushed  Speeches  f^,%      he    insecurity    beneath  the  bitterness  and  despair  ea  - 

Karen     Lynn     Gorney     was  Irfnt  ospective  ^ir.  When  he  '^^^^^l^^^ ^^^,\:^,  t! 

Tng  from  Claire,  though  her  un-  dependence  upon  Ij^z    o  con  damned    n^^^  ^^^^  y^^^^ 

varied  screaming  at  the  outset  firm   his   hero  sm,   he    is   i  ^^^^  ^^  empathy  toward 

slowed   the   play.    Speeches    in  oughly  conv.cinfe^  in  a  s  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

the    first   half   were   so   rushed  part.   Roy   Stevens   aai  t^^  j  ^^  ^^  ^^^  dnmnrd  feel  toward  one 
and  so  loud  that  the 
verse  effect,  slowing 


the    first   half   were   so   rushed    part    Koy  jj^^^^^' \"f"irony    to   of  the  damned  feel  toward  one 
and  so  loud  that  they  had  a  re-     he  J'f '^* /^.'^^"J^^et  another?    Sartre's    isolation    is 

verse  effect,  slowing  down  the   the  role  of  the  vaici.  ^^^^^^^  broken  by  the  audience's 

play.  Without  dramatic  pauses,  ^.^^^  Direction  feelings  for  his  characters. 

I  could  not  feci  involved  in  the  turned    in  

ftnpnine  fichts  Jacquclinc   Rubin  turnea    in 

'^The  major  problem  lay  in  «  competent  Performance  as 
Charles  Moore's  directing.  Mr.  Estelle.  but  she  lacked  the 
Mc^re  is  usually  one  of  Bran-  fli,,hty  quality  essential  to  this 
deis'  best  directors,  but  he  girl  who  will  use  ^nvjiian  to 
seemed    unable     to    pace    the 


is  equally  as  difficult  are  most 
often  met  only  with  boredom 
at  worst  (Bresson)  and  broad 
acceptance  at  best  (Antonioni, 
Rcsnais).  The  key  to  the  great- 
er alienation  of  Godard,  I 
think,  is  found  in  this  line  from 
Le  Petit  Soldat  (a  film  that  this 
Godard  lover  has  come  to  hate 
as  a  film  after  three  viewings), 
"Reactionary  governments  em- 
ploy leftist  practices  and 
vice  versa.  For  myself.  I  will 
always  fight  alone  "  With  those 
words  Bnmo  Forestier,  photog- 
rapher, embodies  Godard's 
politics.  And  since  his  aesthe- 
tics are  ultimately  political 
(also  from  Le  Petit  Soldat: 
"Today's  ethics  are  tomorrow's 
aesthetics."  —  Lenin).  Fores- 
tier also  embodies  Godard's 
aesthetics. 

To  Fight  Alone 

And  it  is  true  that  Godard 
fights  alone.  Perhaps  all  artists 
create,  in  part,  to  demonstrate 
something  to  themselves  and 
others.  Certainly  this  is  the 
case  with  Godard.  So  on  the 
most  basic  of  levels  he  fights 
alone.  Many  of  his  films  are 
largely  celebrations  of  the 
woman  he  loves.  Le  Petit  Sol- 
dat and  Vivre  Sa  Vie)  are 
homages  to  Anna  Karina.  and 
La  Chinoise  pays  tribute  to  his 
new  wife,  Ann  Wiaschemsky. 
This  sort  of  conceit  is  one  of 
the  aspects  which  can  legiti- 
mately    be     criticized      in 
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play  until  about  ll'^l^Y^^fy 
through.  The  phone  left  ofT  the 
hook  after  Monsieur  s  call  was 
clumsily  staged,  and  his  deci- 
sion to  mute  the  phone  convei- 
sation  —  lending  the  audience 
to  believe  that  wlicn  Madame 
leaves    to   meet    Monsieur,    the 

sisters  arc  only   «"f>/'\^'^^';'',lf 
—  seemed  like  a  mistake  to  mc 
for    it    removed    tiie    contrast 
between    the    socially    accept- 
able games  of  Madame  and  the 
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cide  whether  to  call  up  the  re- 
serves or  to  enlarge  the  draft 
calls.  If  the  reserves  are  lot 
called  up.  Hershey  said,  *'we 
would  have  to  contrive  some 
^aj"  to  draft  undergraduates 
ta  order  to  meet  the  increased 
draft  calls. 

Hershey's  remarks  about 
drafting  undergraduates  were 
made  during  a  question-and- 
answer  session  following  a 
speech  he  delivered  to  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  He  said  the 
ni'mber  of  students  drafted 
"would  depend  upon  whether 
they're  going  to  send  them  this 
year,  next  year,  or  some  other 
time.  And  the  quicker  they'd 
have  to  send  them,  the  larger 
the  calls  would  have  to  be." 

President  John.son  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  declare  "that 
we've  ^ot  to  have  some  of  those 
boys  that  are  candidates  for 
baccalureates,"  Hershey  said. 
He  emphasized  the  Selective 
Service  System  presently  has 
no  plans  to  determine  which 
undergraduates  would  be 
drafted. 

"We've  abolished  this  old- 
fashioned  idea  of  thinking  that 


people  who  pass  high  exam- 
inations know  any  more  than 
people  who  can't  pass  them  at 
all,"  Hershey  said,  referring 
to  the  new  draft  law  which 
defers  all  undergraduates  do- 
ing satisfactory  work.  Previ- 
ously, local  draft  boards  could 
examine  students*  college 
grades  and  their  scores  on  a 
special  examination  in  deciding 
which  ones  to  defer. 

The  Selective  Service  direc- 
tor said,  he  has  every  sympathy 
with  the  pres;ident  of  an  insti- 
tution that  has  gone  into  the 
graduate  school  bu.siness  in 
order  to  get  cheap  teachers  or 
some  other  reason,  and  there- 
fore doesn't  like  to  have  this 
come  along  and  take  away  his 
graduate  students." 


Hortcnse  .  .  .  they're 
playing  our  song! 

Yes.  Edgar,  it  brings 
back  those  wonderful 
days  when  we  first  met 
in  the  lobby  of  tfie 
Sheraton  Atlantic  Hotel 
.  .  .  seven  years  ago. 

Mc*  Seven  wonderful  years 
.  .  .  and  every  college 
vacation  since  then 
we've  t>een  coming  back 
to  New  York  and  the 
Sheraton  Atlantic. 
For  Thanksgi  ving, 
Christmas.  Midyears, 
Spring  vacations  .  .  . 

She:  And  the  Sheraton- 
Atlantic  has  such  con- 
venience to  theatres, 
museums,  libraries, 
Lincoln  Center,  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  with 
such  swinging  restau- 
rants right  in  the  Hotel 
and  dancing  nightly  and 
such  low  prices  ...  no 
wonder  we  students  al- 
ways make  out  best  at 
the  Sheraton  Atlantic. 

hiC!  You  were  always  such  a 
romantic,  darling. 
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WASHINGTON  (CPS)  — 
The  numl>er  of  men  entering 
graduate  school  as  full  time 
students  next  fall  will  be  70 
per  cent  lower  than  it  was  last 
fall,  if  the  government  doesn't 
change  its  current  draft  policy, 
according  to  a  recent  report. 

The  report,  ba.sed  on  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Council 
of  Graduate  Schools  and  the 
Scientific  Manpower  Commis- 
sion (a  private  research  organ- 
ization), also  indicated  that  the 
total  enrollment  of  first-year 
student.9  in  graduate  school 
next  fall  will  be  50  per  cent 
lower  than  it  was  last  fall. 

It  went  on  to  say  that  dur- 
ing the  next  academic  year, 
there  will  be  more  women  than 
men  in  first-year  graduate 
cla.sses  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II- 


SAF 

(Continued  from  Page  1> 

of  the  students  called  to  trial. 

Seven  of  the  defendants  at- 
tended the  trials  on  March  20. 
One  pleaded  guilty;  the  six 
others  each  presented  a  ca.se 
contesting  the  charges.  All  six 
were  found  guilty.  In  explain- 
ing the  Court's  decision.  Chief 
Justice  Marc  Hoffman  said, 
'The  Court  held  in  every  case 
that  the  students  should  be  held 
responsible  because  he  signed 
the  agreement  to  pay.  We 
found  no  extenuating  circum- 
stances which  would  mitigate 
that  essential  condition." 

Those  people  who  were  not 
present  at  the  trials  were  put 
under  a  court  order  to  pay  by 
April  5.  The  Court  warned  that 
those  who  did  not  pay  would  be 
in  contempt  of  court  and  the 
debt  would  be  placed  on  their 
university  bill. 

SBR  found  a  precedent  for 
their  decision  in  a  similar  case 
last  year  m  which  they  upheld 
the  legality  of  the  SAF  con- 
tract. 


Council 


and  admlni.stration,  Council 
proposed  that  each  of  these 
groups  appoint  four  faculty 
representatives,  one  from  each 
of  the  four  schools  in  the  Uni- 
versity: Creative  Arts,  Human- 
ities, Science  and  Social  Sci- 
ence. The  President,  with  a 
recommendation  from  the 
Dean  of  Students,  would  se- 
lect the  Administration's  rep- 
resentatives, and  the  four 
School  Councils  would  select 
one  faculty  member  within  its 
School  to  represent  the  faculty. 

Student  Council  would  also 
select  four  faculty  members, 
after  accepting  student  nom- 
inations and  approaching  nom- 
inees in  regard  to  interest  in 
serving.  This  method  is  used  to 
choose  faculty  to  represent 
students  on  the  Student  Affairs 
Committee. 

Another  problem  on  the  Ad 
Committee,  according  to  Coun- 
cil's statement,  has  been  that 
the  long  term  of  service  has 
made  it  difficult  for  new  fac- 
ulty to  get  involved,  and  for 
up  to  date  ideas  to  circulate 
within  the  Committee.  To  rem- 
edy this  situation  Council  pro- 
posed limiting  the  terms  to 
two  years,  with  the  possibility 
of  reselection  for  only  one  ad- 
ditional two  year  term.  To  in- 
sure easy  transition  from  year 
to  year.  Council  feels  that  one 
half  of  the  Committee  should 
be  up  for  selection  each  year, 
two  representatives  each  from 
students,  faculty,  and  admin- 
istratiofi. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the 
chairman  would  be  a  faculty 
member  elected  each  year  by 
the    Committee     as     a     whole. 

Protest,   Poll 

Other  matters  covered  at 
the  Council  meeting  included 
special  days  for  anti-war  ac- 
tivity late  in  April  and  a  grad- 
uation poll.  Individual  Coun- 
cil members  are  considering  or- 
ganizing a  club,  open  to  all 
students,  to  handle  the  war 
protest.  Current  plans  tenta- 
tively call  for  a  three  day  hun- 
ger strike  beginning  on  Wed- 
nesday, April  24,  to  culminate 
in  a  student  strike  on  April  26. 


On  that  day  there  will  be  in- 
formation available  on  all  anti- 
war groups  that  operate  on 
campus  and  also  groups  that 
will  be  working  during  the 
summer. 

Since  last  year's  procedure 
for  c'hoosing  a  student  speaker 
at  graduation  was  not  decided 
on  permanently,  a  poll  will  be 
taken  to  allow  seniors  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  it.  Last 
year  seniors  voted  for  a  speak- 
er from  a  list  of  the  ten  highest 
ranking  seniors  according  to 
scliolastic  averages;  this  year 
the  number  may  be  raised  to 
fifteen.  Also,  instead  of  having 
each  student  come  up  to  the 
sta^e  to  receive  his  diploma,  a 
procedure  resulting  in  a  long 
and  uncomfortable  ceremony, 
this  year  the  names  of  all  stu- 
dents may  be  read,  after  which 
diplomas  will  be  awarded  at 
departmental  luncheons.  There 
will  be  a  student  vote  on  this 
issue  as  well,  at  a  time  to  be 
announced  by  the  new  Elec- 
tions Committee. 

Committee   Elections 

At  last  Sunday's  Council 
meeting,  chairmen  were  elect- 
ed for  several  committees  and 
other  groups  had  their  mem- 
bers selected. 

In  addition  to  Eric  Yoffie, 
Student  Council  President,  and 
Representative  Ira  Shapiro, 
Walter  Mossberg  and  Rob 
Mayer  were  selected  as  student 
members  of  the  Student  Affairs 
Committee  which  also  contains 
members  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Elected  to  the  Advisory 
Council  on  University  Affairs 
were  Justin  Simon,  John  Wein- 
gart,  and  Nancy  Sherman. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  Orienta- 


Mailer 


Phones 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

floors  where  only  the  green 
phones  are  a  v  a  liable  for 
emergency  communications, 
Mr.  Schwartz  would  only  say 
that  the  way  phones  were 
treated  determined  the  way  in 
which  they  would  operate  in 
an  emergency. 

Mr.  Schwartz  feels  that  the 
current  telephone  situation 
"points  up  some  of  the  prob- 
lems at  Brandeis  in  terms  of 
security.  A  great  deal  of  the 
effectiveness"  of  security 
measures  depends  upon  the  re- 
sponse of  students  to  "things 
of  a  suspicious  nature." 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

technology.  Nothing  was  more 
intrinsically  opposed  to  tech- 
nology than  the  bleeding  heart 
of  Christ.  So  the  average  good 
Christian  American  secretly 
loved  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
opened  his  emotions.  He  felt 
compassion  for  the  .  .  .  Ameri- 
can boys  in  Vietnam,  even  the 
Vietnamese  orphans.  And  his 
view  of  the  war  could  shift 
a  little  daily  as  he  read  his 
paper,  the  war  connected  him 
...  to  the  outside  world  .  .  . 
America  needed  the  war.  It 
would  need  a  war  so  long  as 
technology  expanded  on  every 
road  of  communication  .  .  .  the 
good  Christian  Americans 
needed  the  war  or  they  would 
lose  their  Christ."  Tliis  char- 
acterization, like  all  which 
contain  a  new  kernel  of  truth, 
is  initially  oversimplified.  But, 
if  considered  broadly,  it  will 
be  seen  to  incisively  explain 
many  important  elements  in 
the  popular  view  of  the  war.  It 
has  long  been  fairly  obvious 
that  popular  opposition  to  the 
war,  such  as  it  is.  has  been 
far  more  personal  and  selfish 
than  moral.  In  the  past,  moral 
opposition  to  the  war  has  come 


tion  Committee  will  be  Debbie 
Lipp  and  Randy  Sherman. 
Serving  in  similar  positions  on 
the  Student-Faculty  Relations 
Committee  are  Dave  Shermaa 
and  Carol  Richman. 

Dave  Fishman  and  Judy  Lo- 
witz  were  elected  as  heads  of 
the  Social  Committee.  Ron 
Lowe  is  the  new  Library  Com- 
mittee chairman,  and  Diane 
Wheaton  will  be  chairman  of 
the  Publicity  Committee. 

Gerry  Magnes,  Jon  Quint, 
and  Fred  Kasner  were  elected 
to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  which  is 
chaired  by  Student  Council 
Treasurer  Howie  Goldstein. 

McCarthy 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

of  a  change  in  the  Vietnam 
policy.  He  said  that  McCarthy 
and  Kennedy  both  seemed  like 
likely  candidates  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  war. 

Forster  thinks  that  other 
activist  groups  lack  the  politi- 
cal effectiveness  the  McCarthy 
campaign  is  showing;  he  said 
that  even  the  Boston  Draft  Re- 
sistance Group  merely  helps 
men  resist  the  draft,  without 
working  in  direct  political 
channels  to  help  end  the  war. 

He  emphasized  the  need  for 
more  volunteers  to  assist  in 
operations  in  all  three  states, 
and  asked  that  interested  stu- 
dents contact  him  or  Marilyn 
Slotkin  as  soon  as  possible. 

largely  from  these  groups  in 
American  society,  hippies  and 
students,  who  have  been  free 
enough  to  think  about  moral 
matters.  With  the  abolition  of 
almost  all  student  deferments, 
many  have  abandoned  these 
considerations,  as  they  become 
aware  of  their  increased  de- 
pendence upon  the  technologi- 
cal establishment.  It  seems 
clear,  then,  that  Mailer's  obser- 
vation that  the  war  may  well 
be  for  the  vast  American  pub- 
lic what  drugs,  etc.  have  been 
for  American  youth,  is  sugges- 
tive, at  the  very  least,  and 
probably  a  great  deal  more. 

Mailer's  analysis  leaves  per- 
haps little  room  for  hope.  The 
hippie  movement  has  withered; 
it  may  be  less  and  less  pos- 
sible to  mobilize  students. 
But  this  renders  the  an- 
alysis not  an  iota  less  tell- 
ing. It  is  still  perfectly  true 
that  "The  American  corpora- 
tion executive,  who  was  after 
all  the  foremost  representation 
of  Man  in  the  world  today,  was 
perfectly  capable  of  burning 
unseen  women  and  children  in 
the  Vietnamese  jungles,  yet 
felt  a  large  displeasure  and 
fairly  final  disapproval  at  the 
generous  use  of  obscenity  in 
literature  and  in  public."  The 
Mailer  article  provides  under- 
standing rather  than  promising 
hope,  but  the  survival  value  of 
the  former  has  been  proporti- 
ally  increasing  for  quite  some 
time. 
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ureal  degree,  reflected  thip 
change  ol  mood  among  much 
of  the  student  body. 

The  creation  of  a  competent, 
regular  draft  counseling  service 
for  students,  one  of  the  most 
active  such  campus  organiza- 
tions in  the  area,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  actions  of  this  year's 
student  government  oriented 
towards  issues  of  the  outside 
society.  Through  the  Peace  in 
'68  group,  large  numbers  of 
students  have  become  involved 
in  both  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  support  of 
candidates  pledged  to  end  the 
war.  The  Council  has  also  lent 
its  support  to  the  senior  class 
in  their  plans  for  a  "Vietnam 
Commencement  Service."  The 
Council  itself  has  forcefully 
gone  on  record  against  the  war 
and  the  draft,  against  the  im- 
prisonment of  Dr.  Spock  and 
Rev.  Coffin,  and  against  the 
jailing  of  birth  control  advo- 
cate William  Baird.  In  each 
case,  these  positions,  repre- 
sented as  the  views  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  those  in  authority. 

In  addition  to  handling  "tra- 
ditional" on-campus  issues,  and 
the   new    issues    raised   by   so- 
ciety, student  government  this 
year  has  had  a  number  of  suc- 
cesses in  resolving  its  ovn  or- 
ganizational problems.   The 
charges  of  irregularities  in  the 
functioning  of   the    $100,000   a 
year    Student    Service    Bureau 
have  been  cleared   up  for   the 
first  time  since  the  creation  of 
the  Bureau,  by  the  appointment 
of  an  Advisory   Board  of  Stu- 
dent   Council    Overseers.     The 
collection  of  the  Student  Acti- 
vities Fee  and  the  keeping  of 
Council's    own    books,    vhile 
never  an  easy   task,  was  done 
this  year  in  an  organized  man- 
ner   with    a    minimum    of    red 
t.Tpe.    For   the   first   time   since 
the  creation  of  the  SAF  system, 
a  concerted  effort  was  made  to 
establish    a    fair    yet    stringerit 
means  of  enforcing  the  Activi- 
ties Fee   regulations.    The  stu- 
dent government  has  expanded 
its  scope,  chartering  more  clubs 
and  organizations  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

In  each  case  where  the  stu- 
dent government  this  year  has 
managed  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, though,  this  has  been  the 
result  of  hard  work  by  a  deter- 
mined group  of  people,  students 
and  faculty.  Student  govern- 
ment cannot  survive  with  a 
Council  of  solely  theoreticians, 
a  student  body  willing  to  be 
handed  services  without  work- 
ing  for  them,  nor  with  a  faculty 
intersted  only  in  "academic" 
matters  and  unwilling  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  affairs 
which  shape  the  entire  environ- 
ment in  which  they  must  func- 
tion. 

(To  be  contiwiied) 
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way  you  can  get  travel  papers 
from  Canada  while  a  landed 
immigrant  except  in  the  case 
of  emergencies.  Moreover,  if 
you  travel  extensively  on  your 
U.S.  passport  you  run  two 
risks;  1)  If  you  travel  outside 
Canada  for  extensive  periods 
of  time,  Canadian  Immigration 
may  feel  that  you  are  not  ex- 
hibiting a  desire  to  make  a  life 
in  Canada,  and  you  could 
therefore  lose  your  landed  im- 
migrant status;  2)  There  is  a 
possibiilty  of  extradition  if  you 
travel  in  countries  in  which  ex- 
tradition treaties  apply  to 
draft-dodging.  It  is  unlikely 
you  would  be  tracked  down  by 
the  FBI  but  if  for  any  reason 
you  got  into  some  trouble  in 
one  of  these  countries  it  might 
eventually  result  in  extradition 
to  the  U.S. 

If  you  plan  to  go  to  Canada 
it  would  be  best  to  plan  stay- 
ing for  at  least  the  five  years 
until  you  get  Canadian  citizen- 
ship, at  which  point  you  could 
freely  travel  even  to  Cuba,  Red 
China  or  North  Vietnam, 
though    there    is   no   certainty 
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Robert  Kennedy,  Mayor  Lind- 
say and  even  Richard  Nixon 
agree  that  the  ghetto  is  hor- 
rible; that  it  is  not  fit  for  hu- 
man occupation.  But  having 
said  this  they  proclaim  that 
there  is  little  they  can  do  about 
it.  "How  can  we  get  rid  of  the 
ghetto?"  they  ask  a  million 
times.  So,  the  rioters  (slum 
dwellers)  showed  them  how — 
they  burnt  the  place  down. 
Now  you  would  expect  that  the 
American  white  would  be 
grateful  for  such  service  to  the 
nation.  On  the  contrary  they 
sent  in  the  police  and  national 
guardsmen.  But  it's  too  bad, 
because  all  those  goddamned 
guardsmen  are  not  going  to 
prevent  pec^le  from  burning. 
Nothing  can.  And  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  when  next  summer 
flames  rise  about  places  that  de- 
serve to  be  destroyed.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  someone, 
at  last,  is  doing  something 
about  the  ghetto.  Burn!  Baby! 
Burn!    Last  summer  was  a  gas! 

that  you  will  ever  be  able  to 
visit  freely  the  United  States 
of  America. 


(Continued  from  Pafc  5) 
a  sense  documentaries,  (AlplMi- 
ville,  for  example,  was  shot  en- 
tirely without  artificial  lighting 
or  sets.  Every  weird  element 
of  that  film  is  no  weirder  than 
Paris  itself)  and  the  most  real- 
istic of  his  films  are,  in  a  sense, 
fantasies.  (BreathiesB  is  a  film 
of  a  film,  Band  of  Oatslders  is 
clearly  out  of  True  Romances). 

Politically,  Godard  is  in  a 
radical  camp.  Further  descrip- 
tion is  inappropriate  because 
politics  are  intensely  individual. 
"He  fights  ak)ne."  He  knows 
full  well  that  radicals,  himself 
included,  are  perhaps  even 
more  prone  to  romantic  il- 
lusions than  reactionaries;  that 
some  of  the  things  he  finds 
most  politically  despicable  are 
the  things  he  loves  most.  This 
is  most  clearly  shown  in  Al- 
pbaville.  Outwardly  it  is  a 
caustic  put-down  of  demented 
technology.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  created  Lemmy  Cau- 
tion, or  rather  the  possibility 
for  Lemmy  and  his  cohorts, 
Dick,  Flash,  etc.  If  the  modern 
mythic  hero  is  the  man  who 


defeats  the  machine,  where 
would  we  be  without  the  nwH 
chines?  We'd  have  no  heroes, 
and  Godard  loves  heroes.  Thus, 
despite  his  apparent  criticism 
of  modern  Pans,  Godard's  am- 
bivalence is  apparent.  It  is  also 
apparent  in  BaMd  of  Ovtekikrs, 
the  contrivances  of  which  we 
find  hysterical  but  which  im 
certainly  among  the  most 
charming  of  Godard's  films 
and  thus  does  for  Msdcra 
Romances  precisely  what  Cer- 
vantes did  for  the  chivalric 
novel. 

To  live  with  these  dialectical 
opinions  is  what  Godard  asks 
of  his  audience,  and  that  is  no 
small  chore.  Next  week,  "How 
to  Live  with  La  Chinoise" 
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out  representation." 

The  action,  said  Medeiros, 
was  prompted  by  a  year's  re-  I 
search  on  the  subject,  which 
will  be  published  privately  in 
a  56  page  book  that  he  has 
written  titled  The  Case  Against 
the  President's  War. 

Medeiros,  a  native  of  Fair- 
field, Conn.,  who  joined  the 
IRS  shortly  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  Brandeis,  is  serving 
as  his  own  counsel  in  the 
action.  He  said  he  did  not 
seek  counsel,  "first,  for  not 
having  the  money  and  second, 
because  I  felt  I  couldn't  find  a 
lawyer  who  could  handle  it  the 
way  1  wanted." 

Once  an  answer  is  made  by 
the  Attorney  General,  either 
party  can  request  a  hearing, 
"which  I  will  do  if  the  govern- 
ment doesn't,"  Medeiros  said. 

The  Berkshire  Eagle,  a  daily 
newspaper  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
which  is  close  to  Medeiros 
home  in  North  Adams,  l^a^^'*: 
roneously  reported  that  he  had 
resigned  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  because  of  the 
conviction  that  "he  could  not 
work  for  the  government  that 
is  prosecuting  the  war."  How- 
ever, Medeiros  told  The  Justice 
that  he  was  unable  to  keep  his 
job  because  of  a  law  prevent- 
ing anyone  who  sues  the  US. 
Government  from  working  lor 
it. 
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Slimmer  is  following  good  vibrations... feeling  happy  ...talking 
about  things  that  matter  and  things  that  don't. . .  runnmg  around 
with  f  riends.-.using  TWA's  50/50  Club  card  to  discover  new  places 
all  overthe  US  for  only  half  fare...     . 

Meeting  people...the  surfers  at  Mai ibu... stomping  and  yelhng 
at  the  Monterey  Pop  Festival . . .and  the  Newport  Folk  Festival . . . 
dancine  all  night  at  the  Salvation... drinking  beer  at  the  Dodger  s  game... 

Folk  singing  Sundays  in  Washington  Square.,  .the  artists  and  writers 
at  Big  Sur...the  big  guys  and  the  little  guys...the  people  who  agree  with 
vou  and  the  people  who  don't...  just  being  together  all  the  people 
It  TWA  who  want  you  to  have  a  good  summer. . .  Find  them . . .  Find  you. 

Summer  is  a  finding-out  time.  Check  your  travel  agent, 
or  vourTWA  Campus  Rep:    •  ^4t\A^B^^ 

Bcmic  Gclb  at  TW  3-9432.  VlCAJlp^ 
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From  the  Bullpen 
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185 


Rick  Horowitz 


Between  the  last  frantic  dribble  of  a  C-league  basketball 
playoff,  and  the  cry  of  "Play  ball!"  opening  a  new  softball 
season,  there  is  a  lull  in  the  intramural  tension  here  at  Brandeis. 

The  basketball  champs  hit  the  rubber-chicken  circuit  and 
reminisce.  The  softball  players  look  longingly  toward  Gordon 
Field  and  weep,  adding  their  small  share  to  the  two  inches  of 
water  already  covering  the  place. 

The  interregnum  never  lasts  though,  as  the  inner  fire  that 
consumes  all  Brandeis  students  demands  that  the  gym  not  be 
left  under-utilized.  It  is  undoubtedly  for  this  purpose  that  the 
Brandeis  Intramural  Volleyball  Tournament  was  established. 

This  year's  competition  starts  tonight  and  features  21  teams 
and  184  players.  Unfortunately,  there  are  185  iHx>ple  who'd  like 
to  play.   Joyce  Kamanitz  is  #   185. 

Miss  Kamanitz,  a  freshman  from  Salisbury.  Md  .  plays  girls 
varsity  basketball  and  softball.  She  dtvsn't  stH»m  to  give  much 
credence  to  "Brandeis  girls  don't  act  like  that!"  She  acts  like 
that.   Take  volleyball,  for  instance. 

Stu  Weisberg.  a  J.V.  basketball  player  last  month,  was 
busily  putting  together  a  B-league  volleyball  team  two  weeks 
ago,  consisting  mainly  of  former  teammates.  The  roster  was 
about  set,  but  something  was  missing,  and  the  captain  took  a 
chance. 

"We  all  knew  Joyce;"  said  Weisberg,  "we've  eaten  lunch 
with  her,  and  used  the  gym  with  her  during  the  basketball  sea- 
son.   I  asked  and  she  was  just  dying  to  play." 

"It  was  sort  of  a  mutual 
agreement,"  reported  the  new 
recruit.  "He  asked  facetiously, 
but  I  said  'Sure!'  "  Thus  are  the 
great  decisions  of  this  universe 
made. 

The  team  was  officially  named 
the  "J.V.  4  2".  (Art  Caplan 
was  the  other  non-member 
member.  Art  jumps  higher. 
Joyce  is  better  looking.) 

To  keep  things  above  board, 
Weislx?rg  cleared  the  roster 
with  Assistant  Intramurals  Di- 
rector John  Hughes,  whose  only 
question  was,  "Is  Kamanitz  a 
good  player?"  His  fears  calmed, 
Hughes  gave  his  approval. 

Intramural  Director  Flumere  was  of  another  mind,  how- 
ever, and  vetoed  the  move  for  three  reasons:  "First,  it  would 
involve  integrating  the  intramural  awards  dinner.  And  this  is 
a  Men's  intramural  tournament."  Finally,  Flumere  also  didn't 
want  the  girl  risking  life  and  limb  under  the  net 

"She  could  really  get  hurt.  Some  of  those  guys  could  spike 
the  ball  and  kill  her.    Like  Bob  Nayer,  for  instance." 

Concerning  personal  injury,  Mi.ss  Kamanitz  says,  "I  can 
Bce  their  point.  Maybe  some  of  the  guys  think  they'd  have  to 
hit  it  easy  to  me  because  I'm  a  girl  .  .  .  Maybe  they  would." 

Her  volleyball  coach  says,  "Joyce  certainly  wouldn't  hurt 
us  in  B-league,"  while  one  of  her  softball  coaches,  Penny  Fall, 
feels  "she's  probably  better  than  most." 

Further,  Joyce  has  revealed  that  she  would  gladly  forego 
the  awards  dinner  if  that  were  the  issue  at  stake.  Which  really 
leaves  only  one  point,  the  contention  that  the  tournament  is  for 
men  only. 

In  pa.st  years,  there  was  a  coed  volleyball  league,  playing 
teams  from  neighboring  schools,  but  that  has  been  discontinued 
this  year  due  to  lack  of  participation,  time,  etc. 

It  seems  the  Athletic  Department  has  missed  a  chance  to 
help  a  good  cause,  win  some  friends,  and  have  some  fun.  Plus 
the  purely  practical  advantage  of  speeding  the  reestablishment 
of  girls'  tournaments.  A  little  publicity  now  could  have  in- 
terested enough  girls  next  year  to  start  their  own  league. 
Athletic  Director  Rodis  saw  "some  good  points"  in  the  sug- 
gestion, but  the  final  word  had  to  come  from  Flumere.  Chalk 
up  a  demerit  point  for  Men's  Intramurals.  Where  is  the  chivalry 
of  yesteryear?    Or  don't  Brandeis  men  act  like  that? 

Joyce  Kamanitz.  #  185,  keeps  up  a  brave  front,  despite 
the  troubles  that  have  beset  her.  She  works  extra  hard  in  soft- 
ball  now,  and  sometimes  takes  long  walks  in  the  woods,  trying 
to  forget.   They  can  take  the  girl  out  of  the  fun,  but  .  .  . 


Chodes  Upset  Good  Guys,  57-56; 
Overtime  Win  Ciimties  A-Crown 

By   JOEL   LUBIN 

In  an  upset  second  only  to  UCLA's  thrashing  of  Houston,  the  Chodes  defeated  the  Good  Guys 
in  overtime,  57-56,  to  gain  the  championship  of  A-league  intramural  basketball.  The  losers  had 
gone  undefeated  and  had  beaten  the  newly  crowned  champs  twice  during  the  regular  season. 

The  first  half  was  a  defensive  struggle  with  the  Good  Guys  on  top,  17-15.  Neither  team  was 
shooting  well,  as  the  Chodes  found  their  opponents'  2-1-2  zone  defense  tough  to  crack.  The 
Good  Guys  couldn't  seem  to  hit,  partly  due  to  the  tenacious  man-to-man  defense  employed  by  the 
victors.  The  Chodes  kept  the  game  close  in  the  first  half  because  they  completely  dominated  the 
boards,  out-rebounding  their  opponents,  26-11,  led  by  big  Steve  Rose,  who  snagged  13.  Bill  Rubin 
and  Mario  Gil  led  the  G.G.'s  scoring  with  eight  and  six  points  respectively,  while  the  driving 
ifHowie  Pearlman  was  the  only 


Celts,  Few  Win  Semis; 
B-'  Final  April  2ncl 


By   JOE   L.    AGEN  4 

The  B-league  intramural 
basketball  situation  was  com- 
pletely muddled  this  season, 
ending  in  a  three  way  tie  for 
fourth  place  among  the  Drib- 
blers, Kutz  Memorial,  and  the 
Chosen  Few. 

Kutz  Memorial,  led  by  Dave 
Gottlieb's  13  points,  first  de- 
feated the  Dribblers,  37-30,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  Doug  Gran- 
ville and  Ralph  Mitzenmacher 
who  scored  12  and  nine  points 
respectively.  KM.  was  then 
soundly  defeated  by  the 
Chosen  Few,  41-29.  Gottlieb, 
the  league's  top  scorer,  was 
again  high  for  Kutz  with  12 
points.  The  Chosen  Few  were 
paced  by  the  outside  shooting 
of  Mitch  Nelson  (12  points) 
and  Larry  Uchill  (11  points) 
plus  the  fine  rebounding  and 
foul  shooting  of  Mark  Horo- 
witz (6-for-6  from  the  free 
throw   line).  Thus   the  Chosen 

Few  earned  the  right  to  meet 
the  undefeated  H.U.P.  in  the 
semi-finals. 

A  major  upset  was  pulled 
as  the  Cinderella  team,  the 
Chosen  Few,  tipped  the  league 


NEXT  WEEK: 

Justice-WBRS 
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COMING  SOON 
Rick's  Picks! 


Taylor  Dancers  Top  B3,  ♦  1,  55-53; 
Scher  Nets  10  for  C-League  Champs 


By  MOE  R.  LUBIN 

The  June  Taylor  Dancers 
got  their  share  of  kicks  on 
Wednesday  night  as  they  de- 
feated Bo's  Boys  and  One,  35- 
33,  to  gain  the  championship 
of  C-league  intramural  basket- 
ball. Bo's  Boys  had  gone  un- 
defeated during  the  regular 
season. 

J.T.D.  gained  the  final  by 
soundly  trouncing  the  Flyin* 
Fruchtmen,  45-28.  Larry  Scher 
was  high  man  for  the  victors 
with  16  points  followed  by 
Alex  Barkas  with  11.  J.T.D. 
contained  Dick  Schultz,  the 
top  scorer  in  the  league,  and 
Mike  Handel,  the  number  three 
scorer,  holding  them  to  eight 
points  apiece.  Scher  and  Norm 
Savage  from  the  outside,  and 
Barkas  and  Al  Silver  from  in- 


TYPEWRITER  FOR  SALE 

In-between  size  (not  large,  not  tmoll) 
poftoble,  •ubstontiol,  smooth  working 
Smitb  Corono  typewriter  for  sole— 
$3S.0O.    S«*  Sod«  Gordon,  Robb   141, 

iKt.    «S    •. 


side  ripped  through  the  porous 
Fruchtmen   defense. 

Bo's  Boys  needed  three  over- 
times to  defeat  the  C.I.A.,  42- 
38,  in  a  very  tight,  evenly 
matc'hed  contest  in  which  the 
lead  changed  hands  repeatedly. 
Alan  Bennett  had  17  points 
and  Harold  Boll  13  to  lead  the 
victors  while  Kenny  Cohn's 
four  clutch  foul  shots  provided 
the  winning  points.  Dave  Ta- 
bachnik  scored  18  to  the  C.I. A., 
including  a  shot  at  the  buzzer 
to  send  the  game  into  the  third 
overtime. 

The  championship  game  was 
very  evenly  matched  but  Bo's 


Coed  New  Hompshirt  Camp  —  one 
hour  from  Boston  —  Isroeii  culturoi 
ond  American  recreotionol  comp  — 
hos  stoff  openings  for  femole  upper- 
ciossmen  ond  groduote  students  os 
Hebrew  tinging,  Israeli  dancing,  ond 
dromotics  directory.  Also  wotcrfront 
(WSI),  woterskii^g,  soiling  and  He- 
brew. Excellent  tolories  ond  working 
conditions.    Coll  or  write: 

CHARLES  B.   ROTMAN 

E.  O.  D.  —  DirMtMT 

•1    Kingsbury  St.,  Wellesley,   Most. 
Phone  237-9410 


Boys  had  difficulty  penetrating 
J.T.D. 's  zone  defense  as  Howie 
Levine  was  unable  to  hit  from 
the  outside.  June  Taylor  main- 
tained a  small  lead  throughout 
and  managed  to  build  up  a  ten 
point  margin  with  three  min- 
utes to  play.  Bo's  Boys  went 
into  a  press  and,  spearheaded 
by  Alan  Bennett,  came  back 
to  within  two  points,  but  time 
ran  out.  Larry  Scher  had  10 
points  and  Al  Silver  nine  for 
the  champs. 


WANTED 
COUNSELORS 

Boys'  Summer  Comp  Neor  Boston 
Posfions  open:  orts  ond  crofts, 
swim,  phofogrophy,  noture  croft, 
orchcry,  riflery,  othletics,  dromo- 
tics, Comp  bookkeeper. 
38th  Seoson,  excellent  summer 
opportunity. 

Write:  Director 

10  Brookside  Drive 

Cronston,  R.i.  02910 

Or  CaN  Chelseo  804-5271 


leaders,  43-41.  H.U.P.  led  18- 
16  at  intermission,  and  early 
in  the  second  half  seemed  to 
have  the  game  under  control 
with  a  27-19  lead.  Then  Larry 
Uchill  started  hitting  from  the 
outside  and  brought  his  club 
back  with  the  aid  of  Gerry 
Magnes.  The  underdogs  tied 
the  game,  and  then  swept  into 
the  lead,  as  the  H.U.P.  couldn't 
penetrate  their  opponents' 
tight  defensive  zone.  With  less 
than  a  minute  to  play,  the 
Chosen  Few  led,  43-33,  and 
seemed  to  have  the  game  on 
ice.  Suddenly,  sparked  by  Joe 
Abramoff,  the  HUP.  roared 
back  to  score  four  straight 
baskets,  but  the  clock  ran  out 
on  them.  Uchill  finished  with 
18  points  and  Magnes  nine  for 
the  victors  while  Bob  Hasday 
and  Abramoff  topped  the 
losers  with  10  points  apiece. 

The  other  semi-final  saw  the 
Celtics  smash  the  Entire  Polish 
Army,  59-43,  sparked  by  the 
great  play  of  Gary  McGrath 
and  Ken  Mirsky.  The  Celtics 
jumped  out  to  a  quick  lead 
and  just  kept  building  it.  Mc- 
Grath scored  repeatedly  on 
fantastic  off-balance  shots  fin- 
ishing with  22  points,  and  was 
the  key  man  bringing  the  ball 
up  against  the  E.P  A.'s  press. 
Mirsky  was  tremendous  under 
the  boards  and  scored  22 
points,  all  on  inside  shots. 

The  losers  got  an  outstand- 
ing effort  from  John  Hibbard 
who  scored  21  points  includ- 
ing 9  for  11  from  the  free 
throw  line.  Al  Waldman  also 
chipped  in  12  points. 

The  Chosen  Few  will  meet 
the  Celtics  for  the  B-league 
championship  on  April  2. 


Mole  ond  femole,  full  time,  port- 
time.  Choose  your  own  doys  ond 
hourse.  Very  interesting  work  in 
telephone  circulotion  soles.  Con- 
venient Wolthom  office.  19  or 
over.  Phone  Mr.  Toylor,  899- 
4526. 


offensive  punch  for  the  Chodea 
with  seven  points. 

In  the  second  half,  the  G.G.'s 
inexplicably  shifted  to  a  man- 
to-man  defense.  Elliot  Asarnow, 
(the  league's  leading  scorer, 
who  had  been  shut  out  the  first 
half  by  the  zone)  and  Pearlman 
started  moving  one-on-one  and 
scored  consistently.  Asarnow 
ended  up  with  12  points  and 
Pearlman  scored  17.  The  Good 
Guys  began  hitting  the  boards, 
led  by  Dave  Gordon  (eight  re- 
bounds in  second  half,  game 
total  of  14)  and  Prentice  Wil- 
son, and  this  rebounding  al- 
lowed them  to  stay  ahead.  Gor- 
don also  started  scoring  in  the 
second  half,  displaying  fine  in- 
side moves  to  tally  13  points. 

The  Good  Guys  moved  ahead 
by  as  many  as  eight  points,  but 
the  Chodes  fought  back  to  tie  it. 
John  Douds  scored  the  key  bas- 
kets late  in  the  game  for  the 
Chodes.  Finally  it  was  Dave 
Gerstel  who  put  in  the  winning 
basket  off  an  offensive  rebound 
with  thirty  seconds  to  go  in  the 
overtime. 

The  play  of  Gordon,  Rubin 
(17  points),  and  Gil  (14),  plus 
the  hustling  defensive  work  of 
Alex  Aikens  were  the  high- 
lights for  the  losers.  Pearlman, 
Asarnow,  Rose  (16  rebounds), 
Douds  (10  points),  and  Gerstel 
(8  points,  10  rebounds)  were 
outstanding  for  the  champs. 
Another  key  to  the  game  was 
the  superb  defensive  job  done 
by  Charlie  Novogrodsky  on  the 
Good  Guys'  normally  high- 
scoring  guard  Elliot  Cohen, 
who  was  shut  out. 

Thus  the  Chodes  overcame 
the  rap  of  being  good,  but  un- 
able to  win  a  key  game. 


COUNSELORS 

Mole,  For  Excellent  Pocono 
Co-ed  Comp 

Solories:   Age  19  —  $250.00 
Age  20  —  $350.00 

Write:  Mr.  Jock  Wise, 

61  Hill  top  Dr. 

Monchester,  Conn. 

Or  Coll:  649?5153 


Dept.  CDC  12/66 

CONTEMPORARY  FILMS,  INC. 

267  W.  25tfi  St.,  N.Y.  10001       614  Dovis  St.,  Evonston,  III.  60201 
1211  Polk  St.,  Son  Froncisco,  Colit.  94109 

Robert  Enrico's 

AN  OCCURRENCE  AT 
OWL  CREEK  BRIDGE 

The  27-minute  French  short  Grand  Prize-winner  ot  Connes  ond  winner  of 
the  Acodemy  Award.  Bosed  on  the  short  story  by  Ambrose  Bierce,  it  re- 
creates the  tense  atmosphere  ot  the  War  ot  Secession.  A  spell-binding  drama 
ot  a  condemned  man — with  on  incredible  denouement. 

CONTEMPORARY  FILMS,   INC. 
Dept.  CDC  West  25th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10001 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 

on 

DRY  (LEAKING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomstress  on   Premises  tor 
ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thrtftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  ChoHetbonk  Plozo 


TCACIKR  AlDfS  WARM  UP 

Inspired  by  Hie  WormHi  Movoment 
and  swinging  Woltham  Group,  the 
Brondeis  Teacher  Aide  Progrom  is 
chonging  its  imog*.  On  April  8th  at 
9:30  in  Swig  it  will  sponsor  a  wine 
ond  cheesa  applicotions  party.  To  be 
revealed  ot  that  time  are  th«  plana 
for  its  new  tutoring  progrom.  Neat 
year  BTAP  will  send  ot  laost  thirty 
Aides  into  the  schools  ot  Waltham, 
Newton,  Weston,  Belmont,  and  pos- 
sibly Boston.  Aides  ore  paid  $160  o 
semester  and  participate  in  bi-weekly 
seminars  with  educators.  Applications 
are  avoilable  in  the  Office  of  Career 
Plonning. 


POT  ROAST 


H^eretofore  useless  seeds  ond  twige 
will  be  found  to  add  to  a  xestful 
touch  with  broiled  moots  when  sau- 
ted in  butter  with  mushrooms.  Pre- 
pare sauce  in  pan,  odd  to  meof  dur- 
ing finul  few  minutes  of  broiling.  A 
man  con  LIVE  on  whot  the  average 
American   throws  owoy. 


SPRING  WEEKEND  SCHEDULE 
Friday,  AprM  26: 

•:30  to  10:00  p.m.  —  Jazz  Concert 
with  famous  Jazz  Artist  STAN 
FREE  ond  his  group. 

Saturday,  April  27: 

11:30  o.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  —  Annuel 
Spring  weekend  Outdoor  Borbecuo* 
Mossell  Quodrongle. 

1:00  to  3:00  p.m. — Annual  Kite  Fly- 
ing Contest,  Chopel  Field. 

8:00  to  9:00  p.m.  —  Cocktoil  Porty, 
East  Lounge. 

9:00  p.m.  —  Brandeis'  20Hi  Birthdoy 
Anniversory   Donee,  Kuts  Holl. 

Sundoy,  April  28: 

10:00  a.m. — Branch  •—  Lok  and  Bo- 
gels,  etc..  All  Dining  Hails. 

4:00  p.m. — Afternoon  Jefferson  Air- 
plane Concert. 

8:00  p.m.  —  Evening  Jefferson  Air- 
plane Concert. 

In  cose  of  rain  the  Kite  Contest 
will  be  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  ond 
the  Barbecue  in  Kutz  (Saturday). 
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Rally  on  Common  Part 
Of  Nationwide  Protest 

Tomorrow,  April  3rd,  has  been  designated  by  Draft  Re- 
sistance groups  throughout  the  country  as  National  Resistance 
Day.  In  the  New  England  edition  of  the  Resistance  newspaper, 
it  was  reported  that  in  nearly  one  hundred  planned  demonstra- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  nation  several  thou.sand  young 
men  are  expected  to  turn  in  their  draft  cards,  joining  the  two 
thousand  others  who  became  resisters  at  previous  demonstra- 
tions October  16th  and  December  4th,   1967. 

In  Boston,  a  "giant"  rally  will  be  held  from  11-1  on  Bos- 
ton Common.  At  that  time,  there  will  be  fifteen  or  twenty 
people  collecting  draft  cards,  including  a  number  of  house- 
wives, three  Boston  Irish  Catholic  priests,  Noam  Chomsky,  and 
Rabbi  Axelrad  of  Brandeis.  Stoughton  Lynd,  Everett  Mandel- 
sohn  (a  Harvard  professor  recently  returned  from  Viet  Nam), 
Howard  Zinn,  David  Dellinger,  and  Reverend  Big  Jim  Orange, 
an  aide  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  are  among  those  scheduled 
to  speak.  Following  the  rally,  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
those  resisters  who  wish  to  stay  overnight  in  Boston,  and  reg 


Mo€k  Convention 
Now  Democrat i€; 
Speakers  Sought 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  arti- 
cle was  prepared  before  Sun- 
day night's  announcement  by 
President  Johnson.  As  of  to- 
day, tiowcver,  the  information 
is  still  correct. 

Organizers  of  the  mock  Re- 
publican Convention  planned 
for  late  April  or  early  May 
have  decided  to  hold  a  mock 
Democratic  Convention  in- 
stead. The  Convention  chair- 
man, Peter  Alter,  said  that 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  en- 
trance into  the  race  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nom- 
ination was  tlie  decisive  factor. 
His  candidacy  promises  a  real 
fight  at  the  convention,  while 
the  Republicans,  with  Nixon 
the  sole  announced  candidate, 
will  probably  be  lacklustre  in 
comparison. 

Alter  said  that  the  Republi- 
can platform  that  had  been 
prepared  will  be  adapted  for 
use  as  a  Democratic  one.  In 
addition,  efforts  are  underway 
to  have  one  of  the  Kennedy 
brothers  actually  deliver  the 
keynote  address.  Alter  said  it 
appeared  likely  that  Senator 
Ted  Kennedy  would  accept  the 
invitation  to  speak.  He  said  the 
convention  committee  is  also 
trying  to  get  John  Roche  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Professor  Law- 
rence Fuchs  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress in  support  of  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy. 


ELECTIONS 

Apathy  has  to  some  extent 
hit  the  committees  of  Stu- 
dent Council.  Of  the  nine 
committees  that  were  to 
have  their  chairmen  elected 
on  Sunday  night,  only  five 
offices  were  contested  for. 
No  one  showed  up  to  run  for 
chairman  of  the  Handbook, 
Folk  Festival,  Charity  Week, 
or  SPEAC  committees. 
Council  will  announce  plans 
soon  to  re-run  the  elections. 

The  committees  that  did 
get  a  response  and  their 
chairmen  are:  Film  —  Marty 
Ostrow;  Athletic — Det  Sude- 
row  and  Ron  Ratner;  EPC — 
Larry  Joseph;  Intercollegiate 
Relations — Beth  Posin;  and 
Elections — Ron  Sencer,  Ney- 
sa  Pritkin,  and  Barbara 
Romanoff. 


istration  will  take  place  for  the 
workshops  to  be  held  the  fol- 
lowing day.  At  these  workshops, 
old  and  new  resisters  and  their 
supporters  will  discuss  the  Re- 
sistance and  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  further  definition  of  goals. 
In  addition,  at  8  p.m.  on  April 
3,  a  Resistance  party  will  be 
held  at  M.I.T.,  and  on  the  night 
of  April  4  each  individual  re- 
sistor will  be  the  dinner  guest 
of  a  faculty  or  clergy  sup- 
porter. 

Last  Thursday,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Brandeis,  led  by 
Neil  Robertson,  a  member  of 
the  Bos(on  Resistance,  at  which 
the  ideology  behind  and  conse- 
quences of  resistance  were  dis- 
cus.sed.  Robertson,  stated, 
"Turning  in  your  draft  card  is 
more  than  a  symbolic  act.  Ini- 
tially I  felt  very  good  and  a  lit- 
tle bit  smug.  That  feeling  has 
gone  away  completely.  Turn- 
ing in  a  card  is  meaningless  un- 
less it  is  a  point  of  departure 
for  changing  your  own  life.  It's 
more  than  just  a  political  thing. 
You  can't  change  a  damn  thing 
until  you  change  yourself.  One 
way  of  starting  to  do  that  and 
of    opening    up    your    mind    is 

(Continued   on   Page  6) 


May  Weekend 
Is  Set  Aside 
For  AftVarents 

May  3-5  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  first  Brandeis  All-Stu- 
dent-Parent Weekend,  a  switch 
from  past  years  when  the  three 
days  were  reserved  for  a  mass 
visit  from  the  parents  of 
juniors  only.  Student  Council 
had  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  traditional  weekend  after 
last  year's  abolition  of  class 
government. 

The  events  planned  for  the 
weekend  will  be  coordinated 
by  Sophomore  Council  repre- 
sentatives Sandy  Epstein  and 
Marian  McDonald  and  Council 
Treasurer  Howard  Goldstein. 

The  activities  include  the 
world  premiere  of  Fire,  which 
will  be  presented  at  Spingold 
on  Friday  (for  those  who  do 
not  go  to  the  theatre,  Chol- 
mondeley's  will  be  open);  and 
an  all-day  series  of  sympo- 
siums conducted  by  members 
of  the  faculty.  Among  the  fac- 
ulty members  participating 
will  be  Professors  Fadiman, 
Klee,  Koff,  Fellman,  Keyser, 
Cunningham,   Nem^rov   and 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Student  EPC  Opposes 
Merger  of  Committees 


By  JON  QUINT 

The  Student  Educational 
Policies  Comrp"Hee  has  issued  a 
statement  opposing  the  merger 
of  the  Student-Faculty  EPC 
and  the  University  Committee 
on  Student  Affairs. 

The  merger,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Allen  Grossman,  head  of  the 
Student-Faculty  EPC,  would 
bring  all  issues  on  environment, 
such  as  parietal  and  demonstra- 
tion rules,  and  issu  ,  on  cur- 
riculum reform,  such  as  pass- 
fail  and  the  four  course  load, 
to  one  committee.  Richard  Kay 
and  Jay  Kaufman,  Student  EPC 
chairmen  said  in  the  statement 
that  "there  r-'^ts  a  need  for 
institutionalized  channels  of 
communication  and  co-opera- 
tic*"  *"'^*ween  the  Committees," 
but  not  a  merger. 

Their  oppn  ion  centred  on 
the  fact  that  they  believed  the 
merged  committee  could  no 
better  hand'-  the  issues  of  their 
two  predecessors.  They  felt  that 
"the  crucial  point  is  not  mem- 
bersl  o  or  structure  but  the 
assurance     that     members     of 


Ombudsman  In  Effect; 
Will  Arbitrate  All  Fines 


By  JVANCY  REED 

A  new  plan  has  finally  been 
approved  to  have  an  ombuds- 
man under  the  Student  Board 
of  Re.  lew  to  handle  the  arbitra- 
tion of  all  automatic  fines  such 
as  parking  tickets  and  dining 
hall  and  library  fines.  The  Dean 
of  Students  Office   chose   Ron 

Lowe,  '69,  from  among  several 
applicants  for  the  position  who 
were  recommended  by  SBR.  He 
will  have  the  final  say  in  all 
disputes. 

Although  disputes  involving 
dining  hall  and  library  fines 
are  not  usual,  students  should 
be  aware  of  the  procedure  for 
appealing  a  parking  ticket  to 
the  ombudsman.  If  a  student 
feels  he  has  been  ticketed  un- 
justly, he  has  48  hours  to  re- 
turn the  ticket  to  B<?.G  or  talk 
to  Sam  Winer,  the  head  of 
Security,  who  may  void  it.  If 
the  student  is  not  satisfied  with 
their  decision,  he  should  contact 
Ron  Lowe  via  the  mailroom  or 
by  calling  him  in  North  D, 
room  103  at  893-9255.  He  will 
attempt  to  talk  to  the  parties 
involved  and  reach  a  fair  settle- 


SSB  Wages  Debated; 
Concert  Earns  Profit 

By  ELLEN  SHAFFER 

Student  Council  has  decided  to  continue  paying  salaries  to 
Student  Service  Bureau  personnel  for  the  rest  of  this  .semester. 
A  Council  Advisory  Board  for  SSB  has  been  appointed  to  estab- 
lish criteria  for  what  positions  should  be  salaried  in  the  future. 
Bernie  Gelb  '70,  and  Justin  Simon  '69,  new  SSB  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  respectively  will  receive  $15  a  week  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Although  their  positions  had  always  been  sal- 
aried in  the  past,  they  had  agreed  to  go  along  with  Council's 
attempt  to  overhaul  the  SSB  system  and  work  for  free  for  the 

satisfactory.  Council  has  de- 
cided that  such  a  step  required 
a  reevaluation  of  all  salaries  it 
pays  to  all  organizations,  and 
will  make  a  final  decision  on 
the  matter  after  the  Advisory 
Board  makes  its  report.  Gelb 
and  Simon  are  on  the 
Board  but  will  not  join  the  de- 
liberations on  this  issue. 

Gelb  and  Simon  were  chosen 
by  last  semester's  Council,  and 
it  was  agreed  at  that  time  that 
the  new  Council  would  have 
another  vote  to  reaffirm  their 
appointments  or  po.ssibly  to  se- 
lect new  chairmen.  The  elec- 
tion will  be  held  at  this  Sun- 
day's Council  meeting. 

At  the  Thursday  night  meet- 
ing, Gelb  also  announced  that 
the  Cream  concert  grossed 
$8,994,  over  $1,000  short  of  a 
sellout.  Between  2800  and  2900 
people  attended  the  concert,  i 
though  an  estimated  100  left  in  ! 
the  course  of  the  evening.   The  \ 

total  profit  for  SSB  was  | 
$1,154.31,  a  figure  which  was 
greatly  reduced  bccau.se  of  ad- 
ditional expenses  incurred  by ' 
the  Cream's  late  arrival  (such 
as  overtime  pay  for  sound  and 
light  technicians  and  police- 
men). Had  the  Cream  not  come, 
SSB  would  have  lost  $2,451.27 
in  publicity,  maintenance  and 
other  expenses. 


ment.  He  feels  that  "this  new 
position  should  serve  to  ease 
tensions  between  Security  and 
the  students.  It  is  also  possible 
to  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
Ombudsman,  on  legal  grounds 
only,  to  SBR.  Chief  Justice 
Marc  Hoffman  feels  that  "the 
ombudsman  should  provide 
faster,  more  equitable  settle- 
ments for  those  involved 
parking  violations." 

Also  this  week,  SBR  held  in 
2  cases  that  students  who  had 
signed  SAF  contracts  in  the  fall 
should  not  be  required  to  pay 
the  $35  because  they  were  not 
afforded  the  privilegas  of  SAF. 


in 


whatever  committee  or  com- 
mittees exist  are  cognizant  of 
the  influence  of  and  on  all 
factors  involved." 

Practical  matters  such  as  the 
time  required  for  proper  con- 
sideration of  issues  were  cited 
in  the  statement.  The  chairmen 
believe  certain  types  of  issues, 
such  as  parietal  rules,  might 
monopolize  the  joint  commit- 
tee's time  and  preclude  any 
consideration  of  educationally 
related   matters. 

As  an  alternative,  Kay  and 
Kaufman  proposed  that  the  two 
committees  remain  separate 
(Continued   on   Page  6) 

No  Custodians 
For  Rosenthal 

By  MARTY  JANOWITZ 

Amid  rumors  that  there  may 
be  only  limited  janitorial  serv- 
ices in  the  new  Rosenthal  dor- 
mitories next  September,  there 
now  arises  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  none  at  all. 
Neither  the  Residence  Office  nor 
Buildings  and  Grounds  admits 
responsibility  for  hiring  or  as- 
signing needed  custodians. 

In  a  new  bureaucratic  mix- 
up,  Sumner  Abrams.  head  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  admit- 
ted no  awareness  of  or  re- 
sponsibility for  the  i)roblem 
and  referred  all  inquiries  to 
Harris  Schwartz,  Director  of 
Residence.  In  an  interview 
Schwartz  stated  that  "AH  jani- 
tors work  for  Mr.  At)ranis. 
They  are  hired,  fired  and  as- 
signed through  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  for  Buildin^is  and 
Grounds.  My  oflTice  has  no  con- 
nection." He  suggested  that 
Abrams  be  recontacted. 

In  a  .second  telephone  inter- 
view Abrams  said  that  "You 
may  think  we're  mad,  but  all 
I  can  say  is  that  if  it  were  up 
to  me  we'd  have  at  least  as 
much  help  in  the  now  dorms 
as  in  any  other  buildings." 


TO  OUR  READERS 

Due  to  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  timing  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  deci.sion 
not  to  run  and  our  print- 
ing .schedule,  we  could 
only  include  an  analysis  of 
the  event  by  ex-Editor-in- 
Chief  David  Gerstel.  There 
will  be  extensive  reports 
next  week. 


GRADUATION 
POLL 

Seniors  will  get  a  chance 
to  voice  their  preference  on 
graduation  speakers  and  pro- 
cedures this  Thursday  and 
Friday  through  a  Council 
conducted  poll.  Voting  will 
be  on  Thursday  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  in  the  library,  plus 
from  5:15  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m. 
in  Swig,  and  on  Friday  from 
10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  in  the 
snack  bar. 

The  two  part  poll  will  ask 
seniors  first  for  their  choice 
of    valedictorian    out    of   the 
top    15   in   the   graduating 
class.    The  .second   part   will 
poll   seniors   on   the   method 
they    wish    for    handing    out 
diplomas.    The    choices    will 
be   to    1.)    keep    the   present 
system  with  each  senior  go- 
ing  up   for  his  diploma;   2.) 
just   read    off   the   names   at 
the    ceremony     with    diplo- 
mas given  out  at  departmen- 
tal   buffets;    or    3.)    Honors 
candidates  going  up  for  their 
diplomas  and  the  rest  of  the 
graduates  receiving  them  at 
a  later  time. 
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The  Justice  Volleyball  team,  seen  here  ajter  sweeping 
to  an  early  victory.   There  were  two  other  games,  however. 
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LB.J.'s  Victory  Speech 


A  Night  to  Remember 


I 


A  iew  moments  ago  on  this 
Sunday  evening  Lyndon  John- 
son announced  that  he  would 
not  seek  re-election  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States 
and  that  practically  all  bomb- 
ing of   North  Vietnam  was  to 

be  suspended.  Outside  our  of- 
fice in  Mailman  students  are 
dancing  in  the  street.  We  hear 
just  now  a  merry  chorus  of 
kazoos,  horns,  and  yells.  Pleas- 
ant, but  all  totally  without 
justification  it  seems  to  us,  for 


Apologies... 


THE  JUSTICE  regrets  the  absence  of  an  e<litorial  this 
week  on  the  draft.  The  editorial  hoard  fully  rejili:&es  the 
importance  of  the  events  of  the  coming  month  but  was 
honestly  confused  about  all  the  issues  involved.  We  hope 
to  arrive  at  an  editorial  opinion  in  time  for  next  week's 


issue. 


it  is  apparent  that  Johnson  has 
now  taken  the  moves  (or  told 
the  lies,  once  again  employing 
his  favored  mode  of  expres- 
sion) necessary  to  assure  his 
own  re-election  and  eventually 
give  him  a  free  hand  in  pur- 
suing a  full  military  victory 
against  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. 

To  wit: 

According  to  a  recent  poll, 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  to 
ttio  Democratic  convention  are 


Primary  Registration 

Absentee  Reg^istratien  Closes: 


Indiana 
Nebraska 
West  Virginia 
Oregon 
South  Dakota 


April  8 
May  3 
April  14 
April  27 
May  14 


Regular  Registration   Closes: 


Indiana 
Nebraska 
West  Virginia 
Florida 
Oregon 
California 
New  Jersey 
South  Dakota 
Illinois 


April  8 
May  3 
April  14 
April 
April 
April 
April 
May 


28 
27 
11 
25 
15 


May  15 


Deadline  for  Requestini^  Absentee  Ballots: 


Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Nebraska 

West  Virginia 

Florida 

Oregon 

California 

New  Jersey 

South   Dakota 

Illinois 


April  16 

April  7  -  May  2 

Feb.  21  -  May  13 

March  15  -  May  11 

April  13  -  May  27 

March  29-May  23 

May  6  -  May  28 

May  27 

Up    to    Election 

April  12 


by  David  Cerstel 

now  leaning  to  Johnson.  His 
hold    on    the    delegates — party 

hacks    for    the    most    part is 

founded  on  the  patronage  in 
the  form  of  political  sinecures 
which  he  is  able  to  extend  to 
them  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  will  de- 
sert him  if  he  demonstrates 
himself  to  be  a  loser  by  taking 
a  beating  in  the  primaries  at 
the  hands  of  McCarthy  and 
Kennedy.  The  delegates  would 
lose  their  comfortable  positions 
and  concomitant  political 
power  to  their  opposite  num- 
bers in  the  Republican  party 
if  its  candidate  were  to  win 
the  Presidential  election.  Mc- 
Carthy and/or  Kennedy  would 
have  taken  the  delegates  away 
from  Johnson  if  they  handed 
him  a  succession  of  primary 
defeats  and  proved  themselves 
the  candidate  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  November  elec- 
tion. 

By  dropping  out  of  the  race 
today,  Johnson  avoids  the  first 
of  such  disastrous  primary  de- 
feats. From  all  reports  Gene 
McCarthy  was  on  his  way  to 
a  crushing  victory  in  Wiscon- 
sin two  days  hence.  Indeed, 
Richard  Nixon,  not  to  mention 
the  President,  was  badly  wor- 
ried by  the  number  of  Republi- 
cans who  were  crossing  party 
lines  to  cast  their  vote  for  the 
Minnesota  Senator.  Now,  of 
course,  non-candidate  Johnson 
is  out  of  the  primaries  and  will 
suffer  no  defeat  by  McCarthy 
in  Wisconsin  nor  by  Kennedy 
in  later  primaries,  will  not  risk 
the  public  demonstration  ©f 
weakness  that  would  certainly 
cost  him  his  present  majority 
©f  convention  delegates,  will 
be  in  a  sound  position  from 
wtiich  to  re-announce  his  can- 

<Continue«l  on  page  7) 


Student  Service  Bureou 


Is  Money  Evil? 


Justin  Simon 


''fiaiiiiii^^^^^^Mi 


fflii^^ 


The  new  Student  Council  decided  to  start  acting  on  its  campaign  promises  by  lacing  the 
Brandeis  version  of  the  Problem  of  Evil:  why,  in  a  school  full  of  wliite-liberal  egalitarians 
are  so  few  students  willing  to  support  the  institutions  of  their  "own"  government?  Their  an- 
swer, according  to  some  strange  collective  reasoning,  unique  to  student  governments,  was  that 
salaries  are  being  paid  to  fellow  students  for  the  provision  of  student  services  and  that  money 
destroys  any  sense  of  community  responsibility  or  "school  spirit"  among  the  student  body. 
According  to  this  rhetoric,  led  by  John  Weingart,  the  best  way  to  reconstitute  the  "Brandeis 
Family"  is  to  jeopardize  one  of  the  few  functional  and  efficient  student  organizations  on  cam- 
pus: The  Student  Service  Bureau.  In  one  of  the  most  classic  examples  of  "considered  inaction" 
Student  Council  first  voted  Epstein,  now  in  office,  scares  wage,  below  the  vSchool  mini- 
down  (after  two  hours  of  de-  the  righteous  indignation  of  n"»""^  wage  of  $1.30  (We  pay 
bate)  a  proposal  to  suspend  the  John  Weingart  about  the  fact  people  $1.25/hr.)  for  iellow 
payment  of  salaries  to  Service    that   we  on  the  Bureau  pay  a  (Continued  to  page  6) 

Bureau    booth    employees    and    ^ — 

then  failed  to  pass  a  measure 
to    actually    approve   the    pay- 
ment   of    salaries     Somew'here 
tlic  logic  was  lost  in  the  rhe- 
toric. This  is  not  the  fault   of 
the    leadership    of    Student 
Council.     While     both     Bernie 
Gelb  and  myself  are  upset  that 
the   executive   board    failed   to 
consult  us  in  formulating  their 
proposal  to  Council — a  mislnke 
that    added    one    and    a    half 
hours  of  debate  because  of  fac- 
tual   errors — we    were    heart- 
ened by  the  realistic  appraisal 
of    the    constitutional    require- 
ments of  the  Bureau  made  by 
Eric  Yoffie  and  his  fellow  of- 
ficers.  Nevertheless,  your  Stu- 
dent    Council     representatives 
and  mine  put  practicality  aside 
and  decided  to  reconstruct  stu- 
dent   idealism    by    threatening 
to  eliminate  8  paid  student  po- 
sitions on  the  Bureau — includ- 
ing the  position  of  treasurer — 
the  one  who  is  responsible  for 
properly   allocating   the   $160,- 
000  the  Bureau  handles. 
Righteous   Indignation 

It  is  my  contention  that,  as 
every  single  member  of  the 
present  Student  Council  said 
during  his  campaign,  the 
reason  students  are  not  inter- 
ested in  student  government 
and  university  affairs  is  that 
these  institutions  and  topics 
are  not  relevant  to  the  primary 
interests  of  the  Brandeis  stu- 
dent. As  Sandy  Epstein  said 
in  her  campaign  blurb:  "Stu- 
-  dent  Council  Doesn't  Really 
Care  About  You."  Yet  Sandy 
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An  Alternate  View 


Communismj  Friend  of  Asia 


Jonathan  Waxman 


To  the  Editor: 

Since  I  have  been  «!  Brandeit  I  have  yet  to  tee  a  r^^o- 
Administration  article.  This  tituation  is  intolcroblc.  There  are 
sttidenti  on  this  campus  who  do  support  the  Administration's 
Vietnam  policy  and  they  deserve  an  opportunity  to  see  their 
views  in  print  in  the  school  newspaper.  The  masthead  of  THE 
JUSTICE  proclaims  that  THE  JUSTtCE  is  published  by  the 
students  of  Brandeis  University.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  I  am 
m  student  at  Brandeis  and  feel  that  this  complete  absence  of 
pro-Administration  material  in  THE  JUSTICE   is  intolerable, 

I  hereby  submit  the  enclosed  article. 
On  March  11th  and  12th  Sec 


Yiefnam: 

Commitment  and  Response 

By  I.  MILTON  SACKS 

EDITOR'S    NOTE:   Mr.    Sacks,   Associate    Professor  of  Politics,  prepared   this  article  ffur 
simultaneous  publication  in  NEWSDAY  and  THE  JUSTICE. 

The  United  States  is  fighting  in  Vietnam  for  the  same  reaaon  that  it  holds  the  line  la 
Korea  or  Germany  where  we  are  committed  to  the  support  of  the  South  Korean  and  West  Ger- 
man people  These  two  nations  are  also  divided  against  their  will,  but  a  requirement  of  inter- 
national peace  and  sUbility  U  that  their  reunification  take  pUce  by  peaceful  and  not  forcible 
means  This  principle  was  the  heart  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  Declaration  and  Agreements 
which  liquidated  the  French  colonial  war  against  the  Vietnamese  people  and  settled  an  internal 
civil  war  between  Nationalists  and  Communists  by  a  territorial  division  of  Vietnam  at  the  17tti 

P**"*  ^The  United  States  then  pledged  to  "refrain  from  the  threat  of  the  use  of  force  to  disturb** 


reUry  of  SUte  Dean  Rusk  ap-  agrees  with  what  we  »«<*  the 
^ared  before  the  Senate  For-  Thai  have  said  about  the  Thai 
eign  Relations  Committee,  os-  Patriotic  Front — that  it  is  a 
tensibly  to  speak  about  forei^  front  for  Chinese  Aggression, 
aid,  but  in  reality  to  discuss  Perhaps  other  so-called  Fronts 
our  Vietnam  policy.  Although  are  also  only  fronts  for  out- 
nothing  truly  new  and  differ-  side  Communist  aggression, 
ent  was  said,  two  comments  The  TIMES  articles  goes  on  to 
were  made  which  I  think  are  say:  •'The  Prince  has  also  ac- 
of  interest,  one  by  SecreUry  cused  the  North  Vietnamese 
Rusk,  and  the  other  by  one  of  and  Viet  Cong  of  arming  Cam- 
Rusk's  interragators,  Senator  bodian  hill  tribes  in  the  north- 
Hartke  eastern  province  of  Ratanakiri, 
Harticf*  diirine  his  exposi-  along  the  Vietnamese  border." 
tion'on  a  Unit^  NaUonTsu-  J^e  Communists  of  Asia  are 
^Arvi^vi  withdrawal    made  the  fomenting    rebellion    in    Cam- 

LTloS!^gTtl'temTnl' on^^^^^^  {T^Jo' thTr"  tZv  wis'h  "to'uve 

I   believe  deserves  examining:  to  do  that?  They  wish  U)  live 

-We'll  have  to  evacuate  thou-  in  peace  with  the  rest  of  Asia, 

sands   of    Vietnamese    because  ^^J}t  they.  ^^^^.>* 

the/ll    be    massacred    as   soon        North    Vietnam   has   repeat- 

I^a   vwp.  takP   our  bayonets  out  ^dly  denied  the  fact  that  it  has 

Tut  tharsVe'^proS  w^^^^^^  i^^^^^^^^  ""^"'r.FE'rf 
going  to  make  to  the  world."  Laos.  Just  because  a  LIFE  re- 
Note  that  this  statement  was  porter  took  piclure;s  of  North 
made  not  by  Secretary  of  SUte  Vietnamese  troops  m  Hue  last 
Susk.  Sut^rathe7\7  an  op-  month  ^?^  ^f^J.  ^^^^-^3^",^ 
poneAt  of  the  Administration's  dreds  of  North  Vietnamese 
Vietnani  policy.  There  must  be  soldiers  have  been  captured  in 
iome  lisUfication  for  such  a  South  Vietnam  does  not  mean 
cheery  statement.  Perhaps  it  is    that  there  are  any  North  V  et- 

Sie  r^uthless  murder  by  the  name^^  ^el^/^nVvi??  Con^  are 
Viet  Cong  Or  could  it  be  the  nam.  Rather,  the  Viet  Cong  are 
«Vr,f^  «iavinc»  af  relatives  of  very  industrious  and  have 
S^nth  vSL^e  frrny  offi-  manufactured  for  themselves 
ce^^  Thl'e  w^  a  p'^^^ur^a  uniforms  that  resemble  those 
ptcture  of  a^  army  officer,  worn  by  members  of  the  North 
barryiag  in  his  arm/ his  dead  Vietnamese  Army  Nor  are 
^^iirf  m..rder«i  bv  the  Viet  there  any  North  Vietnamese 
Coni  The  same  day  that  the  troops  in  Laos.  Just  l>ecause 
headTf  the  S^uth  Vietnamese  there  have  beea  innumerable 
Police  executed  a  Viet  Cong  sightings  of  the  estimated  30 
ferrot  ist  ^e  latter  picture  to  40  thousand  North  V. etna m- 
cot  all  the  attention.  Nothing  ese  troops  guarding  the  Ho  Chi 
was  said  about  the  dead  child^  Minh  trail  for  their  comrades 
Or  is  it  ttie  shellings  of  refu-  who  are  movmg  down  it  to 
gee  campsf  Onfy  thousands  to  South  Vietnam  with  supplies 
ht  evacuated'  and     reinforcements     for     the 

be  evacuatea.  Vietnamese    troops    al- 

SecreUry     of     State     Rusk  ^  ^       ^y^^   y^^^ 

quoted  from  a  letter  by  Prmce  g^^y  ^us  evidence  of  the  par- 
Sihanouk  of  Cambc)dia  to  the  ^^^^  *3'tion  of  North  Vietnamese 
French  newspaper  LE  MONDE.  .^    attacks   on    Laotian 

A    few    days    later.    Thursday.  Irn^ent  outposU.  does  not 

M^--^^  Jiii^'^k'^iSSf^KPrT^    me,n  that  North  Vietnam  has 


these  arrangernents  and  fur^^^  my  knowledge,  no  Communist  to    provide    a    framework    of 
i^y  Venewaf  of  the  ag^re^S^  state     permits     free     elections  security  and  sUbility  in  South- 


?"^  '^?.ZV  nf    the    aforesaid  within    iU    borders.    Even    the  east  Asia. 

m    violatron    of    the    aforesaid  ^^^^  .^       .j.^^^    umbrella    of    American 

^^^^T/^r^^slv  threTtSS  revolution,  still  does  not  dare  power  also  shields  "neutralist" 
^"♦1  rf/Hn.n.T^elL  and  ^Tu  to  l^  its  people  enjoy  the  right  India  and  "pacified"  Japan.  We 
r^??rf  rtu^fiLnrt  of  this^ace^  of  freely  Choosing  their  leader-  do  restrain  Chinese  Communist 
i^-^Lfi^^    Pr«idenf^i^^^  Little    wonder    that    the  power  in  Asia  as  we  restrained 

ful  objective^  President  ^^n    y^^^^^^^^    CommunisU    have  Russian   Communist   power    in 

hower  »JT;"^^^^^,\f  y  "J^Xs  i  a  chosen  to  shoot  their  way  into  Europe.  Our  ability  tx>  work 
create     the    Southeast     Asia  .^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  modu»-vivendi  with  Corn- 

Treaty  Organization     m  order  ^  granted     the     promised  munist  China  is  as  much  a  pre- 

^  ^Tr!^LZr^^tt  ^^^t^sioti%  democratic  rights  set  forth  in  requisite  for  peace  in  AsU  as 
direct  Communist  aggression  m  ^.^^  program  or  the  our    detente    with    the    SoNTiet 

that  ^^^"^'•^V.^'^nnit^  States  first  Constitution  of  the  Viet-  Union  is  a  requisite  for  World 
committed    the    United    States  ctemocratic    Republic    to  peace.  ^      ^ 

"to  assist   the   Government  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^,   ^^       It  .should  now  be  clear  that  to 

Viet-Namm  developing  ana  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Vietnamese  Commu- 
maintaining  a  jt^o^f  •  ^i^bie  ^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^  developed  a  new  nists  to  shoot  their  way  into 
state    capable   of    resisting    ai  ^^^  ^^^^3^      structure      and  power  is  to  invite  undermining 

tempted  s"^^^'^^^."  ^"^  ^^f ^f  .^  held  elections  (admittedly  re-  the  weak  new  states  of  South- 
sion  through  miliUry  means  ^^^.^^^^  .^  testimony  to  the  east  Asia  and  upsetting  the 
President  Kennedy  explicitly  j^^^^^^  ^^^  bargaining  that  structure  of  peace  and  security 
continued  this  policy  when  he  Characterizes  its  representative  in  the  Pacific  and  the  world, 
recognized  >"  i^^^^^i^f^Vror"  government,  which  is  far  freer  How  then  are  we  doing  in 
^^"IS^it^inL^i^nth  Viet  Nam  than  that  of  the  Communist  this  viUl  struggle  in  Vietnam! 
waged  against  South  Viet  warn  ^     ..  ;vhat  should  we  do  to  bring  thi« 

and  its  people  was  *  supported  i^orin.  nresence    in  terrible  war  to  an  end? 

and  directed  from  the  outside  „  J.^f.^lJ^'^^^^^f^^  P\^"^ii  '^.  The  Communist  offensive  in 
by    the    authoriies    at    Hanoi     V^f  ^  Nam  has  firm^^  ^        seriously    chal- 

who  "thus  violated  the  pro-  the  other  ^^J^  ^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  len^xi  the  optimistic  reports  of 
visions  of  the  Geneva  Accords  east  Asia  f  "^  S^^^'^^^^^^  ^'^^  progress  advanced  by  American 
to  ensure  peace  in  Viet-Nam  to  buiUl  ineir  economies  ana  !l:ii«a_„  „„j  n„iu;(,ai  ipadershio 
and  to  whichthey  bound  them-  structure  their  societies.  Burma,  ^^'^^^^[^on  ^nd  Wash^^^^^^ 
selves  in  1954."  President  Ken-  Thailand.  Laos  and  Cambodia  ^"  i*^'f^?ii,^i7y  cap  his  been 
nedy  therefore  stated  "we  are  have  active  Communist  move-  ll'^J^''%\ll^\^f^^^  ^^ 
prepared  to  help  the  Republic  ments  promoting  liberation  ^^^"^^^  Tnd  paciffcation  situa- 
!.#  MiM  Nam  to  orotect  its  warfare  on  their  territories,  securuy  ana  pdciiicduoii  siiua 
of  viet-wam  10  prutccv  tw  ^  ,  •  cin«ai>ore  and  the  tion  in  embattled  South  Viet- 
people  and  to  preserve  lU  m-  ^^l^^^'^'""^^^'^.^^^^  nam. 

dependence"  d^rL^fc    state!  whteh    have       The  Tet   attacks  on   Saigon. 

tinu'eTthrs' ^'l^T"n^^^^^^       ^TTon^derfbte  "success^'Tn   Hue  and  most. of  the  provincial 


Pndlnendenrstat^eT^flhtu^^^^^^^^^  i^a  C^^^^iaU^^^^^e  -«.'  bore    the    brunt    of    the 
devtC^  world  fro^^^^  POwer.  These  states  backed  by  ''f'^^^roVlo%S.7n"^^^^^^^ 

nUf    take-over     Although    the  the  American  presence  are  de-  overall    performance    was   aae- 
Commun!s?world  iScentr^     veloping    regional    a.s.sociations  _  (Continued  on  Page  C> 
and  not  monolithic  as  in  Stalin's 


in  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES  an 

article  on  the  revolt  in  Cam- 
bodia and  official  Caml>odian 
reaction  to  it.  Prince  Sihanouk 
wrote  in  his  letter;  "It's  per- 
fectly  clear   that    Asian   Ck>m- 


soldiers  in  Laos  It  seems  that 
Credibility  Gap  Junction  is 
closer  to  Hanoi  than  to  Texas. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  the 
Communists  want  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Just  ask  Presi- 


of  Western-American  domina- 
tion. That  sounds  like  a  reason- 
able explanation  for  Com- 
munist aggression  in  South 
Vietnam,  South  Korea.  Laos. 
and  Thailand    But  Cambodia? 


munism    does    not    Permt    us  j,^^  chung  Hee  Park  of  South 

any  longer  to  stay  neutral  and  ^                aUempt   on 

out  of  the  conflict  that  opposes  ^^"^^^^^^     g^g    j^ke!    31    North 

the   final   Vietnamese   and   the  ^^^^^^^  infilterated  South  Ko- 

Americans.  Not  hfing  able  to  ^^^  ^^^   attempted  to   murder 

make  of  us.  who  do  not  mtena  .^  ^^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^ 

to  die  for  Hanoi  or  Peking  any  ^      J  ^^        ^^^   succeeded, 

more  than  for  Washington,  not  Communists  don't  want  to 

being  able  to  make  of  us  allies  ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^3 

supporting    It    unconditionally.  ^         simply  want  to   rid   Asia 

Asian  Communism  strives  to  ^^  wocf^m-AmrriPAn  domina- 
overthrow  our  regime  from 
within.'*  Very  interesting.  The 
peace-loving  Communists  of 
Asia  wish  to  overthrow  a  neu- 
tralist  regime.   A   regime  that 

has  often  criticized  the  United  ^  u  s  nuppet' 

SUtes  and  has  indicat^  that  it  senator  McCarthy  is  wrong, 

believes    that    the    Viet    t.ong  ^^^    .^    ^^^    TIME    and 

will  triumph.  Further  interest-  goUTHEAST     ASIA     is     the 

ing  material  comes  to  light    n  p^^cE  when  and  where  Com- 

the  NEW  YORK  TIMES  article  ^^^^^^   ^^^^es   to   extend    its 

(March  14.   1968    page  7    col-  senater    Hartke    spoke 

umn    1).    "He    (P^'nce    S.han-  fbout  evacuating  thousands    If 

<Kik)    also   charged   that   Cam-  abandon    South    Vietnam, 

bodian     ^:^^\J}^^'^^'^^  we  should  start  looking  for  ac- 

propaganda     "l^^^hr^f'  h    th?  commodation     not     for     thou- 

»nd     equipment    through    tne  ^     ^      millions  of 

Thai  Patrmtic  Front    the  rebel  g^j^js.  Vietnamese  Catholics,  a 

group  in  Thailand  Uiat  he  de-  ^.^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  already  refu- 

scribed  as  subservient  to  Com^  ^^^^  Communism,  but  for 

rounist     China.       wen,     i««iicy    ^_ ^  r»u«...r«o   ^^nA  T»winr>a, 

tkat.     Prince     Sihanouk,     the 
leader    of    neutral    Cambodia 


give... 

80  more  will  live 

HEART 
FUND 


Souvanna  Phouma  and  Prince 
Sihanouk  as  well. 

Communism,  the  friend  of 
Asia.  Only  if  you  are  an  Asian 
Communist. 


day.  all  the  Communist  States 
are  agreed  in  their  support  of 
Hanoi  and  its  agent,  the  South 
Vietnam  National  Liberation 
Front.  These  Communist-led 
wars  are  by  their  definition 
"juist  wars"  permitting  the  use 
of  violent  means  to  bring  down 
non-Communist  governments. 
Communists  give  material  and 
moral  support  for  Communist 
take-overs  to  alter  the  balance 
of  world  power  in  their  favor. 
The  multiplication  of  Commu- 
nist states  imperils  our  survival 
and  is  not  in  America's  national 
interest. 

It  is  true  that  the  Russians 
are  .wmewhat  less  enamored  of 
such  wars  because  they  fe«ar 
escalation  as  we  do.  However, 
the  internal  dynamic  of  com- 
petition for  leadership  within 
the  Communist  World  leads  the 
Russians  to  prove  their  militan- 
cy by  aiding  Hanoi  when  chal- 
lenged by  the  Chinese.  More- 
over, they  are  also  interested  in 
blunting  the  power  of  the 
United  Stales  and  support  of 
Hanoi's  war  is  a  means  toward 
that  end.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  tendency  within 
World  CV>mmunism  that  active- 
ly pushes  the  program  of 
"liberation  warfare." 

The  United  States  is  further 
committed  to  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  Vietna- 
mese people.  Whether  in  Ger- 
many or  Korea  or  Vietnam, 
"we  shall  continue  to  seek  to 
achieve  unity  through  free 
elections  supervised  by  the 
United  Nations  to  insure  that 
they  are  conducted  fairly."  To 


The  W-weekly  newspaper  of  H»e  New  England  Resistance  wJtfc  o  c*rciil«»ie« 
•f  !$,•••  serve*  well  os  o  co-erdtnating  ond  orgenizing  tool  for  notionol 
OMti-droft,  onH-wor  octivHtes.  It  is  entremely  Importont  thot  Hioso  eoo- 
cemed  okoot  tlie  wor  ond  ttie  draft  remain  informed  of  resistance  support- 
ino  octivitr  tlirouthout  tlie  school  year  and  the  coming  summer.  If  yo« 
ore  interested  Heose  fHI  oot  the  following  subscription  form: 


NAME 


SCHOOL    ADDRESS. 


_    ZIP  CODE 


NOME    ADDRESS. 


ZIP  CODE 


Kate* — f  1.M  for  holf  yeor  (I.OO  for  year 

Moke  cfcocfcs  payable  to,  ond  moll  to  «•,  ,  ^ 

New  EMflcnd  Ret««f«nce,  27  Stanliope  St.,  Boslon,  Mast.  02116 


Last  Easter 
it  was  Fort  Lauderdale. 

This  year, 
Brentano's. 


Every  week  of  the  year,  especially  during 
Easter  week,  you'll  find  half  of  the  students 
in  New  York  City  browsing  about  Bren- 
tano's—a  very  convenient  meeting  place.  So 
this  holiday,  if  you  make  the  trip  to  New 
York  City-stop  in  at  Brentano's-you  may 
think  you've  seen  a  lot  of  books  in  your  time 
—but  wait  till  you  see  Brentano's.  Uptown 
or  downtown. 

Paper  Book  Emporium 

Galerie  Modeme 

Fan  and  Games  Department 

Stationery  Department 

The  Brentano  Collection  of  Museum 

Sculpture  and  Exotic  Crafts 

The  Brentano  Collection  of  Exotic  Jewelry 

The  Brentano  Collection  of  Museum  Jewelry 


booksellers  to  the  world 

586  Fifth  Avenue  at  47th  Street 

20  University  Place  at  8th  Street  In  Greenwich  Village 
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fogt  Four 


THE      JUSTICE 


April  2,  196B 


But  for  ine  there  pounded  a  mockery  of  dreams  and 
yearnings  as  I  rendered  through  one  generation  after  an- 
other the  uhimale  betrayal  that 

broke  our  great  big  heart 

But  Ah  think  Um 
Gunna  B-OK. 


Odefs  of  Spingold 


Paradise  Revisited 


lonesome  me 
hoi  mah  han 

The  Answer,  Jeremy  Larner 

I  have  been  told  repeatedly 
that  the  man  is  a  lig'htweight, 
and  those  who  speak  this  way 
of  Jeremy  Larner  seem  to  hold 
it  against  him. 

He  graduated  Brandeis  in 
1958.  He  wrote  Drive,  He  Said 

in  1962.  Two  years  later  it  won 
the  Delta  Prize  for  a  first  novel 
and  was  published  by  Delta. 
The  same  year  he  published 
The  Addict  in  the  Street  auto- 
biographical statements  by 
drug  addicts.  A  few  weeks  ago 
his  second  novel,  The  Answer, 
was  published. 

The  Answer  is  a  drug  and 
mostly  it  is  LSD.  The  Answer 
is  a  serious  attempt  to  write 
a  serious  novel  about  a  college 
boy  and  his  trip. 

You  mustn't  leave 

me.  I  need  you  to 

tell  me  what  I  see 

Alex.  You  re  so 
beautiful.   YouVe 

beautiful,  Alex 

I  interviewed  Lamer  in  New 
York  last  weekend  and  some 
of  that  taped  conversation  will 
appear  next  week. 

He  is  fantastic  because  he  is 
not  a  genius.  He  is  a  mild  man- 
nered, thirty  year  old  intellect- 
ual with  sound  ideas  and  the 
same  convictions  that  most 
Brandeis  students  have.  I 
thought  it  would  bo  a  good  idea 
to  see  what  how  someone  with 
Honest  Brains  deals  with  the 
world. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly 
on  the  reasons  for  the  inter- 
view, whic'h  I  believe  are  a 
necessary  and  desirable 
preface. 

Larner's  first  book  is  a  bitter 
scream  and  an  attempt  to  show 
why  it  is  necessary  for  the 
young  to  scream.  Written  so 
long  ago  it  was  an  amazingly 
accurate  foreshadowing  of  the 
college  scene  of  today,  the 
hippie  scene  of  last  summer 
and  an  accurate  portrayal  of 
the  history  of  the  drug  and 
intellectual  scene.  The  char- 
acters are  Hector  (?)  Bloom 
(?)  a  pot  smoking  basketball 
star  and  his  friend  Gabriel  (?) 
Rueben  (?),  who  is  much  like 
the  college  hippie  of  today. 

The  Answer  is  a  more  spe- 
cific book,  the  central  problem 


not  merely  life  in  Plasticamer- 
ica,  but  ratSier  an  investigation 
of  mind-fuck  itself.  Alex 
(Alice?)  Randall,  (My  son?), 
the  hero  goes  to  the  estate  of 
Big  Guru  Tyrtan  (Tyrant?) 
trying  to  get  some  advice-anti- 
dote for  his  friend  whose  mind 
is  a  mess  due  to  the  Drug. 

Alex  stays  on  and  winds  up 
taking  the  Drug  because  he  has 
to  see:  What's  it  like?  The 
reader  follows  him  through  his 
trip. 

There  follows  an  escape 
soene  with  two  pages  full  of 
stuff  like  "moonjune  pie"  and 
"nobuda  call  me  on  the  tele- 
phone." 

Later  When  the  Precious 
Boy  hod  Died  (of 
Boredom  and  Old  Age) 
I  Worried  Someone  Else, 
and  That  Wasn't 


Easy  Either 


Poor  Alex,  in  big  trouble  and 
trying  to  think  big  thoughts 
and  most  of  what  comes  out  is 
the  drivel  that  his  head  is  con- 
stantly filled  with. 

No?  How  many  thoughts 
pass  through  your  head  during 
one  hour  of  television.  Habits 
develop.  Characters  acting  the 
way  you  would  expect  them  to 
act,  living  in  the  plastic  living 
rooms  of  America  Movie  Land. 
(>ne  accepts  or  rejects  the 
characters.  One  cannot  change 
them.  The  habit  may  carry 
over  to  Real  Life. 

Lamer  would  say  that  these 
things  have  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  our  minds.  I  saw  her 
face.  There's  not  a  trace  of 
doubt  in  my  mind. 

Wah;  wah;  wah,  wah. 
Fm  a  believer 

Have  we  perhaps  rejected 
the  toothpaste  salesman  for  the 
drug  salesman?  Do  we  not 
worship  the  image  of  Song 
Poet.  Does  Bobdylanjohnlenin 
lie?  Does  anyone  question? 
Can  Hippie  lie?  Or  is  there  any 
way  to  tell?  Who  can  evaluate 
Acid  Trip?  First  I  thought  he 
had  done  well  in  his  portrayal 
of  Hip  futility  "what  else  is 
there  to  do  but  leave  the  coun- 
try or  drop  out  or  flip  out  on 
acid? 

But  then  I  realized  that  the 
core  of  this  portrayal  is  the 
allusion  to  the  songs  of  our 
youth  and  our  cars  and  driving, 
rebelling  minds.  These  people 
have  the  same  problems  that 
they  started  out  with  but  have 
lost  a  lot  of  what  it  takes  to 
think  them  out. 

He  has  blasted  the  ways  of 
Ginsburg-Leary.  His  heroes 
are  initially  Good  Guys,  kids. 
Mass  Media  babies  more  than 
their  lathers,  made  aware  by 
their  educations  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  but  cruelly 
deceived  by  a  half  assed  song 
and  dance,  a  good  show,  an  ad- 
vertisement for  images  no  bet- 
ter than  the  old  images.  Is  their 
really  any  difference  between 
Loving  Leary  or  Heiling  Hit- 
ler? Wasn't  the  mistake  of 
surrendering  of  the  will,  the 
substitution  of  slogans  for 
thoughts? 

All  I  want  IS  a  person^ 
a  real  person 

Lamer  may  or  may  not  be 
%  ;|j  a  lightweight.  The  critics  will 
'*'  tell  us.  Or  Leary  will  tell  us,  if 
he  reads  anymore.  But  perish 
'*.  .  .  the  abandonment  of  the  the  thought  that  we  read  him 
classroom  in  javor  of  the  dio-  and  like  him  and  leave  it  at 
nysiac  pack.  .  ,"^Nat  Hentoff.  that. 


The  writer  must  be  of  the 
world  and  talk  about  the  things 
which  concern  him,  the  things 
he  knows  from  his  experience. 

Mr.  Lamer  does  not  seem  to 
understand  that  we  of  the 
writing  profession  talk  only  of 
serious  things,  in  serious  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Larner  is  an  innovator 
and  he  is  alone.  He  is  trying 
to  explore  the  realms  of  Mind 
infected  by  the  mass  culture 
that  few  serious  writers  under- 
stand to  be  important. 

That  is  to  say,  Larner  is  in 
part  dealing  in  his  two  novels 
with  people  into  whose  minds 
have  crept  volumes  of  trite 
song  lyrics  and  thousands  of 
related  and  equally  trite  sen- 
sory impressions. 


M  i 


AN  ECONOMIC 

STUDY  TOUR 

OF  EUROPE 

will  be  conducted  this  summer  by 
o  professor  of  intemotionol  rela- 
lions  ond  o  professor  of  econom- 
ics  from   the   groduote  school   of 
o  well-known   university.    A  two- 
week  course  in  contemporary  Eu- 
ropeon    problems    (in    English)    ot 
the    Sorbonne    will    be    supple- 
mented by  seminors  in  economic 
ond   politicol    problems   of   West- 
ern   ond    Eostern    Europe    led    by 
eminent    scholors   and   statesmen 
(such    as    Ludwig    Erhard,    former 
Economics    Minister;    Prof.    John 
Jewkes  of  Oxford;  Enoch  Powell, 
MP;    Archduke    Otto    von    Hobs- 
burg;  Jacques  Rueff,  former  Eco- 
nomics   Minister,    France)    in    10 
countries.     Social    activities   with 
European   students   will   be    in- 
cluded    in     this     non-regimented 
tour.  For  more  informotion,  write, 
Dcpt.  104,  A.P.S.E.,  33  Chalfont 
Rood,  Oxford,  England. 


SUNDAY  EVENING     APRIL    7     ^T  8  O'CLOCK 

RALPH   NADER 

"Consumer  Protection  ond  Corporotc 
Responsibility" 

FORD    BALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


In  making  art,  the  pleasure 
of  recall  invariably  occurs  from 
the  safe  distance  of  modern 
sensibility.  The  americana  of 
Honnie  and  Clyde,  for  example, 
is  delightful  because  it  is  fabri- 
cation, an  appreciation,  rather 
than  an  actuality.  We 
may  be  dissappointed  to  dis- 
cover that  what  we  thought  of 
a  certain  era  has  very  lit  "3  to 
do  with  what  those  who  lived 
through  it  thought  or  felt. 
Mo  -over,  it  is  probable  we  will 
find  the  actual  artistic  likeness 
the  period  prints  of  itself 
curiously  inaccessible. 

Perhaps  we  should  make 
some  distinction  between  that 
art  which  we  know  as  univer- 
sal, and  that  which  is  after  all 

bound  to  the  experience  of  a 
unique  time  and  place.  This 
latt  category  is  justified  by 
its  timeliness,  legitimized  by  the 
immediacy  of  its  concern.  Its 
value  lies  in  the  voice  it  gives 
to  common  grievance,  and  as 
such  it  is  ult'mately  an  instru- 
ment of  opinion.  The  stage  may 
serve  this  kind  of  art,  but  at  the 
price  of  making  it  quickly  ob- 
solete. The  drama  in  this  case 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the 
newspaper  headline,  and  as 
such  has  usually  the  same  hope 
of  longevity.  What  comes  to  us 
several  decades  later  is  a  curio 
merely,  in  terms  of  both  contact 
and  style. 

Odets'  Fall 

This  then  is  the  main  ob- 
jection to  Odets'  Paradise  Lost: 
it  K  almost  totally  irrelevant  to 
our  experience,  holds  no  mean- 
ing for  us.  It  is  also,  sadly,  a 
bad  play. 

Making  doctrinaire  drama 
work  beyond  its  time  is  a 
tricky  business.  Brecht  succeeds 
in  as  much  as  he  •'defies"  the 
very  medium  which  he  has 
chosen  as  his  means  of  ex- 
pression. By  callinc  attention 
to  the  nature  of  the  event  on 
stage  as  something  no  more 
than  drama,  that  is,  as  a  theatri- 
cal invention,  the  play  need  not 
pretend  to  be  more  than  a  ve- 
hicle for  a  point  of  view.  It  is 
irony  above  all  which  en- 
courages our  appreciation  of  the 
disparity  between  things  as 
they  are  and  things  as  they 
should  be  (or  as  the  playwright 
would  have  them),  and  Brecht 
makes  much  use  of  it.  Contrast 
this  to  Od*^**:,  who  relies  upon 
sentimentality  to  make  his 
point,  and  upon  a  Naturalism 
which  is  as  absurd  in  its  delu- 
sion of  verisimilitude  as  it  is 
unsatisfying  in  its  effect.  The 
Brechtian  parable  stimulates 
our  imagination;  the  melodrama 
of  Odets,  on  the  other  hand, 
deadens  it. 

Middle  Class  Fall 

What  shall  we  make  of  a  play 
whose  theme  is  the  imminent 
demise  of  the  American  mddle 
class,  and  which  contains  within 
the  space  of  two  acts  a  mori- 
bund encephalitic,  an  impotent 


■Arthur  Boehm 

manufacturer  named  Katz  an 
athlete  who  learns  too  late  that 
life  is  not  merely  one  decathlon 
after  the  next,  and  who  turns  to 
crime  in  order  to  prove  himself 
provider  to  to  a  wife  whose 
favors  may  be  bought,  for  so 
much  Imgerie,  and  that  most 
fantastic  invention  of  all  the 
Eloquent  Proletarian,  in '  this 
case  a  man  who  comes  to  fix  the 
furnace  and  stays  on  to  remind 
all  those  present  of  a  life  in 
which  there  are  "no  locks  on 
pear  trees."  If  these  people 
were  made  of  flesh  and  blood 
all  might  be  well,  but  they  are 
here  the  sophomoric  ciphers  of 
a  playwright  with  a  comic  strip 
notion  of  character.  This  is 
kitsch,  and  might  be  enjoyable 
as  such  if  it  were  not  quite  so 
earnest  about  itself,  if  it  were 
not  so  patently  dogmatic. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Car- 
novsky  and  his  cast  that  we  are 
able  to  accept  as  much  as  we  do 
of  the  play,  in  effect  against  the 
evidence  of  our  own  senses.  Of 
all  the  plays  which  Mr.  Carnov- 
sky  has  directed  at  Brandeis,  he 
seems  closest  to  this,  for  there 
is  behind  all  the  prattle  the 
sense  of  a  sympathy,  even  af- 
fection for  the  material  which 
rubs  off  upon  the  production, 
creating  a  ^'er^^  definite  sense 
of  the  time  and  its  spirit,  at 
once  both  crass  and  naive.  Al- 
though many  of  the  actors  are 
not  up  to  the  kind  of  imper- 
sonations they  must  make  (an 
Irish  politico,  an  Italian  labor 
spok'^man,  an  ex-taxi  driver 
now  in  the  money  through  a  life 
of  cr'me,  and  a  hard-boiled 
doxie  on  the  make)  many  make 
of  their  parts  something  af- 
fecting and  believable.  (Matt 
Conley  as  the  ineffectual  but 
well-meaning  manufacturer  and 
Al  Kupperman  as  his  d-  in^  son, 
in  particular.)  There  is  an  ab- 
solutely lovely  and  extra- 
ordinr'-ily  well  detailed  per- 
formance by  Mar:  Jane  Wells, 
as  the  long  suffering  wife  of  the 
exploitive  capitalist  Katz,  as 
vrell  BF  a  delightfully  repellent 
arsonist  -  by  -  profession  played 
by  Howard  Chamberlain.  Mr. 
Carnovsky  keeps  the  play 
moving  along  smoothly,  which 
is  a  way  of  saying  that  he  has 
managed  to  unify  the  various 
disparate  actions  of  the  charac- 
ters into  a  thematic  whole. 
Things  look  right,  and  the 
placement  of  the  playing  area 
on  the  stage  apron  not  only 
solves  problems  of  sight,  but 
provides  the  proper  intimacy 
for  this  "family  drama." 


The  Big  Bike 

If,  after  all,  we  are  frustrated 
in  our  attempt  to  involve  our- 
s  Ives  in  the  drama,  it  is  not 
really  for  want  of  the  produc- 
tion. It  is  merely  that  the  self- 
insulting  nature  of  the  play 
defies  our  interest,  its  extrava- 
gances of  delineation  our  belief. 
But  ou  might  drop  by  anyway: 
there  appears  midway  into  the 
first  act  a  1929  Harley  Davidson 
in  a  deep  mroon  with  Chinese 
Red  striping,  the  name  of  which 
appears  on  the  fusilage  in  gold: 
John  Held  Caps  .... 


ran 


^    ^^       ■  O.-r, 


Fly  to  Europe  with  NSA. 
^246  Round  Trip. 

New  York-London  .....  June  8 
London-New  York. .  August  12 

Deluxe  service  aboard  charter  flight  by  Capitol  Inter- 
national Airways  DC-8-61  JET. 

A  choice  of  other  June  departure  dates  available  on 

request.  Apply,  with  name  of  college  to: 

U.  S.  National  Student  Association, 
Flights  Office.  265  Madison  AvenuCi 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10016. 

Open  only  to  students  at  NSA  member  schools. 
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Ron   Delscncr  Presents 

THE  MOTHERS 
OF  INVENTION 

IN  BOSTON 

SUN./APR.21/at8:00PM 
BACK  BAY  THEATRE 

^\  209  Moss.  Ave.,  Boston 

TICKETS:      S2.50,    9.50,    4.50    ovoiloble    ot 
Bock   Boy  Th«etre  Box   Office;   Nub;   Tyson; 
Out-Of-Town  Agency  (Conrtbridge).     Moil   or-  ^T 
ders  send  check  or  M.O.  with  stomped,  self-        i 
oddrcssed    envelope    to     Ron     Delsener,    c/o  M 
Bock   Boy  Theotre.    Phone:    (617)   267-7152. 
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THE      JUSTICE 


Poge  Pb« 


La  Chinoisa 


from  when  first  I  saw  your  fa«e 
Until  this  moment  childlike  1  took  the  time 
I  have  longed  wanted  to  have  conversation  at  communion 
(Before  Ad  Deum  was  spoken 
The  trauma  beneath  my  spring  smiled) 
Let  me  begin  again 
Amen. 

A  song  not  a  prayer 
A  flower  on  her  lips  or  hair 
Was  fair  oh  so  fair 
But  I  never  put  it  there. 
The  month  she  loved  was  June 
But  winter  that  dies  here  dies  not  soon 
Marches  along  alone  month 
To  a  sad  song  sung  too  long 
For  the  bell  told  the  time 
Was  come  for  gardens  in  twilight 
In  the  damping  mist  on  the  apple  tree 
We  found  a  bird  , 

It  was  winter  and,  her  spirit  crushed 
She  lay  lame  of  a  broken  wing. 
Broken  birds  never  sing 
The  air  oh  the  air 

Was  a  color  spring  ^  ,  ^  .,  ^-  ..» 

♦'You  mean  you  just  stood  and  let  it  oie 
"1  mean  I  just  couldn't,  who  am  I?" 
We'd  had  a  fight 
But  soon  things  were  alright. 
But  to  continue 
It  was 
Gold 

And  it  was  beauty 
It  was  it  was 

The  dawn  world      ,  ,    ,  , 
Drawn,  whirled  and  lost  forever 

1  forgot.  ^       ^.  ^^ 

We  had  another  fight 

"I  was  a  tinker  for  you 

Cobbler  last  and  all"  and 

"Oh  God  you  said 

go  away  ... 

I  will  die  in  this  place  of  despair 
It  wasn't  fair  it  wasn't  spring 
There  weren't  any  flutes  with  strings 
Playing  in  the  wings 
I  held  her  head 
She  turned  to  me  and  said 
I'm  glad  you  aren't  dead.  Christopher  Pendleton 


Far  From  Entertainment 


Nick  Rabkin 


The  men  who  first  dreamed  of  moving  pictures  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
envisioned  it  as  a  replica  of  life,  -unburdened,  as  it  were  by  the  vision  of  the  artist 
Perhaps,  fortunately,  these  dreams  have  never  been  realized.  The  camera  "mediates 
between  an  artist's  vision  and  reality,  but  the  human  hand  still  guides  the  eye  of  tech- 
nology. The  first  true  heroes  of  the  cinema  were  men  who  achieved  a  kind  ol  domi- 
nance  over  the  technology  of  the  camera.  Melies'  dreamlike  images  were  the  forerun- 
ners  of  Griffith's  first  experiments  with  montage  which  led  eventually  to Jhe  complete 

film     aesthetic    of    Eisenstein.  ~     ;     7;  "^    ~    ^..^  „,u;„u  c^^^vmc  in  Hp  closest 

This  aesthetic  was.  in  a  sense,  Von  Stroheim's  films,  accord-  flm  which  se^ris  to  be  closest 
a  negation  of  the  original  ing  to  Andre  Bazin  was  to  to  such  a  "^^.^^'^^^^^ 
drean^,  for  montage  is  any-  ''take  a  close  look  at  the  world  ^V^fe.  La  Chinoi^  is  an  at- 
thiiig  but  a  reflection:  it  is  as  it  was.  keep  on  doin^  so,  and  '^'^^'\^^!^}'^'^\'^J'\^lt, 
cleaFly  an  interpretation.  Eis-  in  the  end  it  will  lay  bare  for  teoijpt  to  define  a  "^^  n»™ 
ensteih  himself  viewed  mon-  you  all  its  cruelty  and  ugli-  aesthetic,  one  ^as^  neither  on 
tage  as  a  collision  of  two  giv-  ness."  Von  Stroheim  aiid  oth-  montage  nor  on  dramatic  ac 
en  factors  from  which  arises  a   ers.  then,  did  not  use  montage  tion. 

concept."  It  was  the  discretion  to    interpret.    Bazin    neglects.       As  far  as  I  can  ^fl^/and  noj 
of  the  filmmaker  which  chose  though,  the  fact  that  they  con-  knowing    Godard.    I    can    only 


WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

this  is  from  chapter  XXIV 
this  is  where  it  really  gets  raw 
this  one's  for  MANOLETE 

for  the  back-room  boys 

for  the  tits  at  WHITE  CASTLE 

for  bollingen  even, 

maybe  a  hundred  years 

from  now.   This  is  for  AMERICA 

for  miss  playmate  July, 

today,  not  a  hundred 

years  from  now.  This  is  where  1, 

disguised  as  the  hero, 

an  elderly  but  lovable 

alderman  from  just  east  of  los  gatos, 

lay  on  or  play  on, 

&  just  as  all  seems  lost  ^^T/^xTT^c 

PORQUE  ME  SALE  DE  LOS  COJONES 
utter  the  magic  word, 

kiss  the  right  ass, 

or  merely  belch,  at  the  opportune 

moment.  This  is  where, 

UP  CYCLORAMA,  the  cows 

come  home,  &  it's  t^^o  out,  two  on,  , 

rockbottom  half  of  the  ninety-ninth  mnmg 

—David  Ryan  Luhn 


MOODY  ST..  WALTHAM 
Mot.  1:30  Eves.  8:00 

2  DAYS  ONLY 
Wed.-Thurs.,  April  3-4 


NTER  BROOK  8  MOTION  PICTURE    | 
COLOR«»OeLuxe    united  ARTISTS 

T     M     •     A     T     •     « 


'»T  ^:\!^:XZu  ^,3|:ir'',tut''«1^/.cr  „.«,.  «,.  Uar  iron.  ^i. 

the' shots  U.at  made  the  mon-  «n"t„t°srrl,Ss  SntcTre.^-  ISovie^)"  thT' rlaLnT f or"  tf.e' 
tage  and  thus  the  concept  or. n-  ««y- ^,",?''°J'^V^^X^  a^^^^^  movement  of  his  films  in  this 
terpretation  which  arose  Irom  U^n  ''""^^'^^^fi'^'P^X^nded  direction  is  largely  phi1o<»ph- 
it.  {J','s  on  the  camera  thSn  did  ical.  Anyone  with  the  shghlest 
Since  Griffith  and  Eisenstein  Eisenstein's,  but  film  was  still  familiarity  with  Godard  s  opus 
Ihfre  have  been  several  at-  Z,^  by  Von  Strorteim  to  pre-  will  recognize  his  concern  wM,h 
empts  to  arrive  at  a  new  film  sent  the  artist's  concepts.  langu.-ige.  I"  J"^  .?,'^"'/Y*^y 
aeXtic.  Simultaneous  with  codardian  Revolution  ^'^l^J'^^  merfis  a  di^uiion 
their  efforts,  directors  I'ke  Von  ^h^  .^^i^a,  innovation  of  the  Alphavlle,  there^s  a  d^^^cussion 
Stroheim  were  making  films  p,  „,  jcan-Luc  Godard  is  ^^V'  ™™  .Tm  1  f™\^'ause 
with  little  montage.  The  rule^f  ^^^^  ^^y  discard  (or  at  least  don  t  mean^  ^^  doDV  bSause 
play  down)  both  of  .these  tra-      ^"l^^^'  ^vs  S'^C^?    n 


JUSTICE  CONTEST 


M.,  frtrnds  one  of  the  articles  in  this  week's  Issue  of 
THE  JUSTICE  is  a  phony.  That's  right,  it  Is  an  April 
p„ni/aHic  e  It  you  can  guess  which  one,  we  will  give 
vou  the  Democratic  nomlnltlon  lor  president.  Place  en- 
tries in  THE  JUSTICE  mailbox. 


play  down)   botn  oi  tnese  ira-  ;  ""    ,"^..   -.ys   Forestier   in 

ditional    modes    of    interpreta-  L?^,  "r^'Ma^rin  U  S  A    Go- 

tion.  Since  Breathless  the  evo-  ^^  ^,?t-,J,"t  ^r^*^"foVe\tnoK 

lution    of    Godard  s    films    has  "'""'*  v-arinn    cmrs   throuch    a 

clearly  been  in  the  direetion  of  Ann»    Karn^a    g^es   ^.rou^^^^ 

eliminating  montage  and  eiim-  ""*f      *  «v 

inating   dramatic   action.     The  (Continued  on  Page  7) 


NEWTON  THEATRE 


WEST  NEWTON  SQUARE 

Mot.  1:30  Wed.  —  S«»/^«-  • 

Cent.  Sundoy  from  4  P.M. 

Ends  Tucsdoy,  April  9 

Humphrey  Bogor* 

Kothorlne  Hepburn 

THE  AFRICAN  QUEEN" 


00 


FUN  WORKING  IN  EUROPE 


simroir  ffl^-^'«»«i»Nat>mweifTTa 


GUARANTEED  JOBS  ABROAD!  Get  paid,  travel,  meet 
people  SunLer  and  year  'round  jobs  for  young  people  17 
fo  40  For  illustrated  magazine  with  complete  details  and 
innlications  send  $1  00  to  The  International  Student  In- 
fo^rmattriervice  (ISIS),  133,  rue  Hotel  des  Monna.es, 
Brussels  6,  Belgium.  ^^^^^^^^^ 


DRAFT  RESISTAHCE  VIEW-IN 

A   COMPREHENSIVE   3'/2   HOUR   EVALUATION 
-who's  involved?  Why? 

-live,  from  Toronto  -  Americans 
who  have  fled  across  the  border. 

—is  there  moral  justification? 

Wed.,  April  3 

7:30  p.in. 

€H.  2 

EMtorn   Educiitieii«l   Nftworfc 
(ttintuth  •  •«*■»  Irom  the  C-riifilt  Corpomtton  .f  M»w   V«»rli) 
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THE      JUSTICE 


2,  1948 


■^  1*  <^     Marshall  Pro-Israel  on  Six  Day  War 

Mi/>^  from  Front  P«0#J      ■■■«■■  ^■■^■"      -      -    -— '  —-       '»-  g 


(C<miinued  irom  Front  Page) 

but  meet  at  times  in  joint  ses- 
sion to  relegate  issues  for  dis- 
C«Jssion  to  one  or  the  other 
cotiunittee,  or  decide  to  consider 
some  issue  jointljr. 

They  also  advocated  full  dis- 
closure, t^  •''  minut.<3s  and 
detailed  documents,  of  the  other 
Iproup's  meetings,  nlus  the  right 
oi  each  com  ttee  to  put  an 
issue  on  the  other's  agenda. 

Finally,  the  chairmen  called 
for  a  recommendation  by  the 
full  EPC  and  the  Student 
Affairs  Group  to  a  full  scale 
study  of  the  student  environ- 
Bietit  by  a  special  commission. 

The  statement  with  proposals 
was  submitted  to  council  on 
Thursday  night.  Council  plans 
to  invite  Dr.  Grossman  to  dis- 
cuss his  view  on  the  merger 
when  the  plan  comes  up  for 
consideration. 


Strategist  Sees  More  Fighting  Ahead 


Protest 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

turning  in  your  card.** 

He  also  discussed  prison  life 
and  its  effects.  "If  we  were  go- 
ing to  jail  and  that  were  the 
end  it  would  be  frightening  .  .  . 
If  I  go  to  jail  I  have  a  serious 
feeling  that  the  movement  will 
continue  .  .  .  We're  out  to 
integrate  morality  and  politics 
,  .  .  The  Resistance  was  born 
as  a  tactic  and  it  still  is,  part 
of  it  .  .  .  The  Resistance  will 
not  end  the  war  by  itself,  but 
the  building  of  anti-draft  sen- 
timent will  help  in  impeding 
the  war.  It's  a  middle  class 
movement  that's  blown  the 
minds  of  other  middle  class 
people." 

Somebody  a.sked  whether 
Resistance  alienated  the  work- 
ing class.  Robertson  said  he 
felt  there  was  rather  a  "little 
more  sense  of  camaraderie  .  .  . 
I  went  to  stand  with  him  (the 
working  class  or  black  man). 
I'm  not  running  away;  I  gave 
up  certain  privileges  afforded 
to  the  middle  class."  It  was  also 
emphasized  at  this  meeting  that 
the  April  4  workshops  are  for 
both  resisters  and  non-resisters. 

Harvey  Segal.  '70,  who  or- 
ganized the  meeting,  empha- 
sized that  many  who  were 
not  planning  to  turn  in  their 
own  draft  cards,  or  who  dis- 
agree with  its  effectiveness  as  a 
tactic,  would  be  attending  the 
April  3  demonstration  to  lend 
their  support.  This  support,  he 
said,  is  urgently  needed. 

Tonight  at  8  in  Olin-Sng 
auditorium.  Dr.  Allen  Gross- 
man, with  Joel  Kugelmass  and 
Roy  Smith,  two  Brandeis 
graduate  students  working  with 
the  Resistance,  will  speak  at 
another  such  meeting.  At  that 
time  transportation  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  students  who  have 
signed  the  lists  in  the  dining 
halls  requesting  it. 


By  JON  QUINT 

Israel's  recent  six  day  war 
was  recalled  by  Gen  S.L.A. 
Marshall  (U.S.  Army  Ret  )  to 
a  capacity  audience  in  the  Sha- 
piro Forum  last  Tuesday.  CJen. 
Marshall,  a  tactician  and  jour- 
nalist, has  toured  the  battle- 
Qelds  in  the  Middle  East. 

Speaking  on  The  Middle 
East— War  or  Peace?**  in  the 
Abba  Eban  Memorial  Lecture, 
Gen.  Marshall  constantly  voiced 
his  respect  for  the  people  and 
government  of  Israel.  He 
termed  himself  an  avid  sup- 
porter of  the  Jewish  nation, 
saying  it  was  "impos.sible  to  do 
enough"  for  Israel.  He  saw  no 
conflict  in  his  stand,  however: 
"Working  for  Israel  and  serv- 
ing our  own  country  are  com- 
patible ends." 

Went  On  Assignment 

Marshall,  who  went  to  Israel 
last  June  on  assignment  from 
American  Heritage  Magazine 
and  CBS  after  the  war  broke 
out,  visited  many  battlefields 
and  talked  with  almost  every 
Israeli  military  leader.  He  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  both  Itz- 
hak  Rabim  and  Moshe  Dayan. 
leaders  in  the  war,  and  said 
that  the  supposed  argument  be- 
tween them  is  trivial. 

Marshall  also  wrote  on  the 
earlier  Israeli-Arab  war  in 
1956.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  term  "100  hour  war"  at  that 
time,  and  said  that  if  he  could 


name  this  war  he  would  coin  it 
the  "80  minute  war,"  the  time 
that  the  opening  air  strikes  on 
Egypt  took. 

Reviewing  the  strategy  of  the 
war's  t>eginning.  Gen.  Marshall 
explained  that  the  air  attacks 
on  Egyptian  .  air  fields  were 
planned  to  coincide  with  the 
time  when  most  planes  would 
be  on  the  ground,  and  was  so 
successful  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent Israeli  gunners.  The  ac- 
curacy of  all  Israeli  artillery 
men  was  viewed  by  Marshall  as 
a  main  factor  in  the  Sinai  vic- 
tories. 
Gain  Ground  Main  Strategy 

Israel's  main  strategy  was. 
Marshall  reported,  to  go  with 
full  strength  at  Egypt  than  take 
some  chances  on  the  fronts  with 
Jordan  and  Syria.  Speedy  tank 
columns  were  used  so  that  a 
good  deal  of  Egyptian  territory 
could  be  captured  before  any 
possible  U.N.  action,  the  Gen- 
eral said. 

After  his  review  of  the  ma- 
jor military  actions  of  June, 
1967.  Gen.  Marshall  looked 
ahead  to  the  future  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  giving  his  own  per- 
sonal predictions  and  recom- 
mendations. He  sees  more  fight- 
ing occurring  along  the  Jordan, 
as  is  happening  now.  than  at 
the  Suez  Canal,  since  it  will 
take,  in  Marshall's  opinion, 
seven  to  eight  years  to  rebuild 
the  Egyptian  army  to  its  June 
•67  levels. 


Marshall  noted  a  seeming 
paradox  in  the  Middle  East  to 
h  i  s  standing-room-only  audi- 
ence. He  said  that  the  land 
within  a  650  mile  radius  of 
Jerusalem  is  probably  the  most 
important  area  in  the  world  for 
its  historical  and  religious  her- 
itage and  for  its  vast  oil  depos- 
its. He  sees  the  Arab  nations 
always  desiring  this  land,  thus 
constantly  hating  Israel,  and 
because  of  this  hate,  the  Arabs 
will  never  be  able  to  build  up 
good  armed  forces.  In  the  long 
run,  he  said,  ''Israel  will  hold 
all  the  land  she  needs  and 
wants." 

Vietnam  Connection  Made 

Marshall  connected  the  war 
in  the  Middle  East  with  the 
other  Asian  war  in  Vietnam. 
Israel's  future,  in  his  mind,  de- 
pends on  how  the  U.S.  fares  in 
its  present  conflicts.  He  came 
out  against  a  complete  with- 
drawal in  Vietnam,  stating  that 
the  U.S.  is  "doing  better  than 
we  know."  terming  the  present 
"no  time  to  despair." 

Gen.  Marshall,  who  returned 
from  a  seven  month  trip  to 
Vietnam  just  a  year  ago.  said 
he  was  never  as  tense  about  a 
war  as  he  is  about  Vietnam. 

Though  Marshall  has  made  a 
career  of  reporting  on  wars, 
their  operations  and  after- 
maths, he  still  feels  war  is  im- 
moral. He  thinks  man  should 
have  found  a  better  way  to 
handle  his  most  vital  affairs. 


Response 


(Continued  frwn  Page  J)         at   home   and    abroad.    It   will 


quate.  Communist  expectations 
that  their  Tet  offensive  would 
destroy  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  its  Army  have  not 
been  realized.  Mili.arily,  it  now 
seems  clear  that  the  Commu- 
ni:::ts  have  suffered  a  major  set- 
back since  they  expended  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  their 
soldiers  without  scoring  a  single 
province,  capitol  or  district 
town  of  significance. 

But  the  political  blows  dealt 
to  the  Saigon  Government  and 
the  United  States  will  not  be 
contained  so  easily.  The  entire 
American  effort  will  have  to  be 
reviewed  now  that  the  full  ex- 
tent of  Communist  c:  ^^bilities 
have  been  revealed.  The  re- 
storation of  the  shattered  cities 
and  the  care  of  the  thousands 
of  new  refugees  will  test  the 
administrative  abilities  of  the 
Vietnamese  government  to  the 
utmost.  The  Thieu-Ky  regime 
will  have  to  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  improve  its  standing 


have  to  enlist  the  political  sup- 
port of  the  new  Senate  and  As 
sembly  and  conciliate  the  oppo- 
sition political  'orces  to  create 
a  new  i  e  of  n^^^-nal  unity 
rather  than  to  I  uild  a  false 
sense  of  sucurity  thror  re- 
pressive measures.  Changes  in 
Army  leader^-^ir  which  com- 
mendably  have  begun  must  be 
continued  to  ref''  n  "le  A.  ny. 
Only  determino'l  ruction  to  deal 
with  corruption  promote  social 
welfare,  enact  land  r  'orm,  and 
invigorate  government  adminis- 
trative perforrr -^nce  ^"iM  :on- 
vince  the  Vietnamese  people,  a 
skeptical  America,  and  a  watch- 
ing world  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Nationalist  are  deserv- 
ing of  further  support  in  their 
claims  to  leaders'  ->  —  a  claim 
dramatif^a^^v  '^-ntosted  ^"  the 
Vietnamese  Communists. 

While  improving  the  /  Uied 
effort  1  deny  Vietnam  to  the 
Communists,  both  the  U.S.  and 
South    Vietnam   must   continue 


their  efforts  to  bring  about 
negotiations  to  end  the  war.  A 
political  and  not  a  military  solu- 
tion is  required  in  Viet  Nam 
to  achovo  the  peace  so  sorely 
needed  and  desired  by  the 
V  ♦nam'  ^  per  pie.  "Negotia- 
ting while  fighting"  is  a  means 
the  Communists  wish  to  employ 
to  reap  maximum  j»''-a"*age 
for  their  war  to  enslave  South 
Vietnam.  We  need  not  repeat 
the  costly  Panmunjon  experi- 
ence while  giving  the  Cor.  lu- 
nists  the  military  benefits  that 
a  complete  cessation  of  the 
bombing  in  the  North  would 
entail.  The  American  adminis- 
tr  lion  ^'^ 'Id  b  vise  to  insist 
on  an  immediate  cease-fire  as 
a  preliminary  to  negotiations 
rather  than  the  "San  Antonio 
formula"  which  does  not  stop 
the  killing  and  which  creates 
an  insuperable  problem  in  de- 
termining; what  is  "normal"  for 
infil  tion  lev«^l^  of  men  and 
materials  into  ''      '^~-'*h. 
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WORK  IX  ISRAEL 

If  you  ore  between  16  ond  30,  Israel   offers  you   o   rewording   experience. 
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V«lunteoc  Service  Cerps  for  Israel 
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students  to  work  3  hours  a  day 
in  our  booth.  Bureau  personnel 
are  financially  responsible  for 
all  money  they  handle.  If  a 
mistake  is  made  in  selling 
tickets,  or  money  is  misplaced, 
the  booth  worker  is  forced  to 
repay  the  Bureau  out  of  his 
salary.  It  is  difficult  to  expect 
volunteer  works's  to  make  up 
as  much  as  a  $10-20  error  in 
bookkeeping.  A  failure  to  show 
up  on  the  part  of  a  booth  em> 
ployee  could  result  in  a  loss  of 
daily  receipts  between  $500 
and  $1000.  We  must  have  regu< 
lar  and  reliable  employees. 
Our  experience  is  that  this 
goal  is  t>est  realized  when  we 
offer  students  financial  com- 
pensation for  their  time.  Not 
only  does  this  provide  needed 
student  employment  on  cam- 
pus, but  it  also  allows  us  to  at- 
tract those  competent  students 
who,  for  financial  reasons, 
would  not  be  able  to  work  for 
us  unless  we  could  offer  a  sal- 
ary. There  are  many  such  per- 
sons now  working  for  us. 

I  think  I  speak  for  the  entire 
Bureau  when  I  express  my 
dissatisfaction  with  Council  in- 
terference. We  do  not  use  SAP 
money  to  pay  salaries.  We  use 
the  revenue  from  the  small  ad- 
ministrative fees  we  charge 
for  tickets  to  plays  and  operas, 
and  profits  made  on  concerts. 
All  money  we  make  over  costs 
goes  into  the  Student  Council 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Attacking  the  service  bureau 
is  not  going  to  make  students 
more  loyal  to  the  school  and 
its  student  government.  The 
fact  that  Student  Council  pays 
salaries  only  to  two  people  and 
we  pay  them  to  eight  or  ten 
people  does  not  constitute  a 
justification  for  jeopardizing 
the  effectiveness  of  our  opera- 
tions. 

Cavalcade  of  Stars 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Stu- 
dent Service  Bureau,  now  led 
by  Bernie  Gelb  and  myself, 
has  brought  the  following  per- 
sonalities to  campus  ii  concert: 
Judy  Collins,  Simon  and  Gar- 
funkel.  The  Cream,  Tom  Pax- 
ton.  Phil  Ochs,  Tom  Rush, 
Ramsey  Lewis,  Sammy  Davis, 
Jr.,  The  Temptations,  the  Four 
Tops  and  The  Lords;  the  Jef- 
ferson Airplane  is  scheduled 
for  two  concerts  on  the  28th 
of  this  month. 

In  addition  to  concerts,  the 
Student  Service  Bureau  also 
provides  buses  to  New  York 
and  charter  flights  to  Chicago 
and  the  West  Coast  over  vaca- 
tions, when  the  Vfe  fare  option 
is  not  available  to  students.  We 
provide  tickets  for  the  Boston 
Symphony,  the  Opera,  and  the 
celebrity  series  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Furthermore,  every 
year  we  run  a  fli^fht  to  and 
from  Europe  for  all  members 
of  the  Brandeis  Community,  at 
a  cost  far  below  that  offered 
to  students  individually.  At  the 
present  time  the  Bureau  is 
working  on  a  student  discount 
service  with  Boston  area  stores, 
whereby  students  will  get  a 
10-30%  discounts  for  all  pur- 
chases they  make.  All  in  all, 
the  Bureau  handles  over  $150,- 
000  a  year,  more  than  twice 
the  budget  of  the  Student 
Council.  Student  Service  Bu- 
reau is  a  student-run  business. 
It  must  be  run  efficiently — the 
cost  of  an  error  could  run  into 
thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Old  Image 

I  want  the  Bureau  to  operate 
as  DEMOCRATICALLY  as  pos- 
sible in  that  it  does  not  exclude 
the  multitude  of  students  wtio 
cannot  work  for  nothing.  The 
new  Bureau  leaders  took  office 
only  four  weeks  ago,  and  had 
barely  enough  time  to  run  the 
last  concert.  We  have  promised 
the  new  council  that,  unlike 
our  previous  administrations, 
we  will  publicly  advertise  for 
any  additional  personnel  that 
we  hire,  and  that  all  personnel 
hired  for  next  year  will  be  se- 
lected from  sign-up  lists.  We 
are  trying  to  eliminate  the  old 
image  of  the  Bureau  as  a 
closed  organization.  We  also 
believe,  as  Mr.  Weingart  once 
did  during  his  last  campaign, 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  stu- 
dent employment  on  campus 
and  that  (tie  Bureau  offers  one 
of  the  few  opportunities  to 
give  students  actual  business 
experience. 
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didacy  when  the  primaries  arc 
over  and  move  on  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination.  Of  course, 
Johnson  will  lose  the  conven- 
tion delegates  selected   m  the 
rnmaries  to  his  opponents  but 
that    is    of    little    significance 
fince    they    number    only    400 
out  of  2500.  He  may  forfeit  no 
more    than     the    pleasure     of 
unanimous    re-nomination    on 
Ihe  first  ballot  at  the  August 
convention.    Whether    he    will 
subsequently  win  the  Novem- 
ber election  is  a  question  more 
ooen  to  debate.  Faced  with  the 
choice  of  Nixon  (the  likely  Re- 
publican nominee)    and   John- 
son   many    liberal    Democrats 
will  not   go  to  the  polls,  per- 
haps    permitting     N  i  x  o  n    to 
fqut-nk  through  to  victory.  May 
God  help  us  then. 

The     pernicious     effects     of 
Johnson's     announcement    are 
yet  more  extensive.  McCarthy 
and  Kennedy,  thus  far  seen  as 
bright  knights  (with  the  latter 
a  little  dusty)  leading  youthful 
America  against  the  old  vjllain 
shall  soon  emerge  in  the  news 
as    just    two    more    politicians 
jockeying  for  the  Presidential 
nomination   and    struggling    to 
find  issues  to  distinguish  them- 
ftjelves  from  one  another  now 
that  their  common  enemy  is  os- 
tensibly    retired    from     the 
battlefield.     Consequence:     the 
knights  will   soon  be   wearing 
tarnished    armor    and    the    ex- 
citement of  their  bid  for  nom- 
ination will  be  quite  deadened. 
Let  us  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion   to   the    really    bad    news 
contained  in  Johnson's  address. 
The     left-liberals,     from    con- 
gressmen   to    professors,    have 
been  urging  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing as  a   panacea   to  peace   in 
Vietnam    on   the   grounds  that 
outright      withdrawal,      while 
perhaps  desirable,  was  not  po- 
litically    practicable     Johnson 
has   ceased   bombing,   but  also 
leaffirmed    U.S.    resolve    and, 
most    crucially,    extended    his 
invitation  for  peace  talks  ex- 
€lu«>-.ively  to  Hanoi  making  no 
rjiention    of    NLF    repre^senta- 
tives.  The  liberals  will  see  the 
trap  into  which  their  espousal 
of    "feasible    alternatives"    has 
Jed  them,  for  the  President  is 
certainly  not  going  to  take  the 
further   essential    step   of   sur- 
rendering    control     of     South 
Vietnam    to    the    NLF.    Such 
control   is  now   theirs   but   for 
the  presence  of  the  American 
troops     and     was     theirs     in 
1954  by  virtue  of  the  Geneva 
agreements   until   the  U.S.    in- 
tervened illegally.  1  am  afraid 
that  they  will  settle  for  noth- 
ing less  even  in  order  to  insure 
that  there  is  no  resumption  of 
U.S.    air    strikes    against     the 
North.  N.L.F.  spokesmen  have 
stated  as  much  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Western  press  and 
their  military   strategists  have 
Jor  some  time  been  expressing 
a    belief   that   Vietnam's   peas- 
ants and  her  agricultural  econ- 
omy could  hold  out  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time  against 
saturation     bombing     if     that 
were  necessary  to  achieve  the 
unification    of    Vietnam    under 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  Communist  re- 
gime. 

Thus,  the  bombing  pause  is 
destined  to  lead  to  a  standoff 
between  the  Vietnamese  and 
Americans  and  to  a  subsequent 
le-escalation.  The  Communists 
view  the  end  of  bombing  as  the 
pre-requisite  to  a  negotiated 
U.S.     withdrawal.     Johnson 


hoi  does)  to  see  the  total  sense-  montage  \h  limited  to  two  or  Ui  a  most  notable  exception, 
lessness  of  expecting  to  elimi-  three  cutaways.  Very  nearly  but  desprte  t*.e  absence  ©f^uts. 
nate  the  vision  of  a  filmmaker  the  whole  film  Is  constructed  the  camera  creates  montage 
in  a  film.  TTiis  is,  of  course,  the   through  the  simplest  of  meth-  through    its     movement.)      NO 

'~ *^  "'         reason  for  the  Brechtian  alien-   ods.  The  camera  is  almost  im-   ^^^fj  ^^^^}^\J^^^,^^^^  ?l^^^\ 

which   is   syntactically  correct  ation  of  the  Godard  film.     We   mobile    throughout.    Special  as  Godard  m  the  eliminaiiori  ot 
but  which  is  actually  total  non-  are    constantly   reminded    that  relationships     are     established  ^^»"^V'^£     S'h.f/ i",  rhinni^S 
sense-  -The  class  is  not  in  mv   we  are  watching  a  film  for  this  through    deep    focus    mclusive   ?<>""<^^'^^"^^*^s   ^hus    La  thinoise 
4^  v5  •      ^   reason;  artifact  must  transcend   shots.    There    are   virtually    no   is    considerably    more    revolu- 

wine,    the    barman    is    in    the  itself  and  become  truth  twenty-  close-ups;  most  interviews  are  tionary  than  its  politics.   God- 
four  times  a  second.  medium   shots.   Godard  refuses   ard   is    not  on  y   demanding    a 
»..u     v,      1*  .!#  to  use  "cinematic"  trickery  to   new  political   language   (   Both 
The  FUm  Itself  deceive   the  audience  into  the    left  and  right  are  obsolete  con- 
Let  us  now  make  a  brief  ex-  complacency   most  common  in   cepts." — Made  in  USA)  but  al- 
--                                           -     -      cursion    into   La    Chinoise.      It  movie  theaters.  (The  most  com-   so  presenting  a   new   approach 
That   is,   a   demonstration  that  tx)ncerns  an  apartment  full  of  mon     reaction,     unfortunately   to  fil-m  which,  through  Us  con- 
language  is  an  absurdity  when  Parisian    students:   communists  was  antagonistic  boredom,   but   scioueness  of  itself  as  artifact, 
it   is  used   contrarv  to  certain  who  have  rejected  the  FCP  in  we  mustn't  forget  that  Godard   transcends  artifact  and  gives  us 

II     !eioKiu.H!H     ^nwt?..!   favor  of  a  more  militant  Mao-   is  not  interested  in  producing   a  cmematic  language, 
well     established     contextual   .^^    ^^^^^^     .^^^^    -^    ^    ^^^j  entertainment.)     He     simply  

rules.  story    here,    just    a    series    of  makes  no  bones  about  the  fact 

Godard  knows  that  cinema  is  events    punctuated    by    quota-  that  he  is  making  a  comment 

a  language  as  well  and  his  dis-  tions   from    party    propaganda,   upon  reality.  This  sort  of  hon- 

^^*iJl^iil^  «,iiK   ♦h**  t^r^ici/vn  Each  event  takes  the  form  of   es-ty  is   not   to   be  found   else- 

satisfaction  with  the  precision  ^^    interview    either    between  elsewhere  in  film, 

of    meaning   in    language    (be-  Godard,  off  mike,  and  an  actor,  „,„.    ..  i^nr-are 

cause  of  its  dependence  on  con-  ^r  between  two  players.  All  but  '**"***  ^  i^ngMage 

text)  carries  over  into  the  Ian-  |^^    scenes   take   place   in  the       Godard's   awareness   of    film 


is  in 
pocket  of  the  jacket  of  his  pen- 
cil; the  floor  stubs  itself  against 
the  cigarette.*'  This  is  a  Witt- 
gensteinian  view  of  language. 
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IS  council   wants  to  achieve 
the  type   of   loyalty  from  stu- 


vexv;  l;a^Iltr^  uv«ri  juw  mt  Man-  ^^^  scenes  taKe  place  in  ine  uoaara  s  awarcutss  wi  jjh"  dents,  that  the  Service  Bureau 
guage  of  film  as  well.  Montage  students'  apartment,  and  all  as  language  is  best  displayed  in  obtains  from  its  employees  (al- 
and dramatic  action  are  but  scenes  are  highly  stylized;  the  the  scene  in  which  Veronique  most  all  of  whom  worked  at 
two  ways  of  symbolically  estab-  student's  are  one-dimensional  (Anne  Wiazemsky)  tells  Guil-  least  18  hours  on  the  day  of  the 
lishing  the  artist's  intentions,  caricatures  of  Maoists.  lame  (Jean-Pierre  Leai.d)  that  Cream  Concert),  then  it  had 
For  Godard  the  rules-  of  those  p^om  the  very  beginning  ^^e  no  longer  loves  him  to  the  better  concern  itself  with  mak- 
two  languages  are  rules  to  be  r:^„_j  rf-mind*;  us  of  the  arti-  »ound  of  Johnny  Holliday  in  jng  jts  programs  more  relevant 
Kr^v^«     P^T.h^,^c:   fh*.   most    fa-  }l??^e  title    La  Chinoise-  A   ^he    background.     He     ignores  to  students.  Council,  with  $t8,. 

Film  in  the  Makinr    The  tirst  ^^^-   ^"^   when   she  repeats   it  OOO    of    the    students'    money, 

shot  is  a  head  on  of  an  actress,   over   a    more   somber   classical  could  provide  many  more  serv- 

-        '    ^'^^   he    appears   worried,  j^es  than  it  does    Contrast  the 


broken  Perhaps  the  nwst  fa- 
mous (infamous)  line  from  any 
Godard  film  is  "Cinema  is 
truth  twefity-four  times  a  sec- 


truth  twefity-four  limes  a  sec-   ^,,       .     introduced  bv  her  real  P^^^   ^-    -•-- ,        ^^-^^  v......  .v 

ond."   It  is  Godard's  desire  to  name    actrc^    Then  she  is  i^     Godard,   theai,   establishes   that   effectiveness     of     the     Bureau 
return  to  the  original  dreamers  .      .  *•-" '        '        "    "   ' 


itiuiii  lu  wi^  vxsfe».«.  «.^«. troduced   by   her  film   name,    the  soundtrack  c'ontributes  con-   ^ith  that  of  the  Student  Coun- 

of  cinema  who  saw  the  film  as  g^JJ^^J^f'  yf%  are  told  she  is  texually  to  the  film's  language,  ^ii  and  you  will  see  the  im- 
an  accurate  representation,  not  ^^^^  ^^  ccuntry  There  is  a  So  he  all  but  eliminates  music  portance  of  running  an  organ- 
as  interpretation.  cutaway  to  a  farm  scene.  This  ^^O"^   ^^^  ^^^9^    When   it  doe«    j^ation   as  a   business  and  not 

Godard  knows  enough  about   the     only     sort     of     montage   aPP^ar  it  is  inappropriate  and   ^^  ^  debating  society, 
man's    relation    to    technology  Godard   usc-s   in  Chinoise   and  Jarring,    ,^"s    further    eh nrj in- 
(as  I  don't  believe  Andy  War-  it    js    the    most    obvious    and  ating  context  for  Godard  s  cme- 

therefore    most    alienating    of  "^a^ic  language. 

terms  the  cessation  as  a  "peace    montage  techniques.    (Interest-       Godard's  insistence  cm  basics 

bid."      Without      guaranteeing    ingly  enough,  this  type  of  mon-   is  underscored  by  the  him  s  un- 

the  NLF  a  place  in  the  govern-    tage  is  derived  from  the  vari-   usually  rich  color,  virtually  all      . 

ment  or  even  inviting  them  to   ation  on  Eisensteinian  montage   of  which  is  one  or  another  ol   g^y.  Topics  to  be  discussed  are 

join    in    negotiations,    he    will    used  in  Chinoise's  most  obvious  the    three    primaries.    T  h  ese   ^^^^  to  range  from  drugs  and 

exnect  them   to   suspend  their   predecessor,  Masculin-Feminin.   colors     are     carried     into     the   Vietnam  to  music  and  theatre. 

^  -r.  "___.i *__j i^«    ox^on  4V.^  or>^r.-o  ir»  «,hinh  Pniil    naintinc  which  Kirilov  (from        Saturday   nicht    is   set  aside 

1,   at 
which    President    Sachar    will 


Weekend 
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expeci  mem    lo   susptr.m   men    y.^^^...^.,  ...«ov ^-.   - .- -     3^\.  SfT^,.'"'!^  ^  I^^   Vietnam  to  music  and  theatre. 

mi?ft^ry   operations  *^nd   enter    Recall  the  scene  in  which  Paul  P2^^",^^V''^.w^'''Th!^Po«es^5^^        ^  -        ~ 

into   an   acquiescent   co-opera-    begins  to  write  a  slogan  on  the  ^f^^^^^'^y.;  J^  ^^f/^self    ^^^  ^  banquet   in   the  gym,  at 
tion    with    the    present    South    movie  theater  vvall  and  we  cut   ?,^^"«.  ^f^^t,^^!^^^  which    President    Sachar    t 

Vietnamese  regime  which  is  in    away  to  a  silent  shot  of  work-    If   ^'^'}^;''f,,'^^)^^f^^^^  be    the    featured    speaker.    A 

a  position  to  rig  any  possible  ers.  This  montage,  though  Eis-  ^^t  ^nn  f!  m^'''  ^i  i^  t^th^s  a^  b^^nch  is  planned  for  Sunday 
future  elections.  We  can  hardly  ensteinic*n  jn  .  ^ons^^.^V^nnn'  .frnpran^as  bLskr^s  a  ja?k^^  morning.  *^ 
expect  the  Communists  to  be  ^'^^^^X^^i'^^^'^^^^^^  '^tting  s^n  PoHack'paSg"  Ind^' it  Weekend  organizers  are  hop- 
responsive  to  such  a  proposi-  l^^^^i^  in  rii^W^^l  S«D?>si-  is  a  filni  in  the  making,  com-  ing  for  a  large  turnout  and 
tion  after  having  experienced  ^^^"^^"^^^^^^'tif  hi  a  ^JS^lel  nlete  with  camera  and  clap-  have  stressed  that  the  space  in 
%r^^  %T'And''L>''the   Irill^su'atwr fU"c^)'"Mon-  Slards"^^^  -        '     both   the   gym  .n.    tb..re   is 
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transigence"  even  in  the  face 
of  our  generous  restraint  and 
endorse  a  massive  effort  to 
cru^i  their  forces.  And  the 
left-liberals,  having  seen  their 
practical  panacea  come  to 
nought  will  be  helpless  to  pro- 
test. 

We    have    indicated    here    a 
black  view  of  what  we  consider 
to   be   the   probable   intent    of 
Johnson's    announcement    and 
the  chain  of  events  which  it  is 
likely  to  initiate.  Perhaps  they 
will    not    follow   as    predicted. 
Johnson     may     be     sincere 
(though    his    caginess    at    the 
press  conference  following  the 
television    speech    belies    any 
such  hope).  Perhaps  McCarthy 
01   Kennedy  will  yet  seize  the 
nomination.    Or   the   Vietnani- 
esc  may,  despite  their  experi- 
ence ol  U.S.  disdain  for  inter- 
national     conventions,      prove 
pliant    and    accommodating    at 
the  negotiating*  table.    Barring 
any     such     tenuous     develop- 
ments   the    storm    clouds    are 
darker  than  they  wore  before 
Johnson's     announcement 
which    brought    such    glee    to 
Brandeis   on    Sunday    evening. 
The  President  lias  suckercd  his 
opponents     with      a      brilliant 
April  Fool's  joke. 


and    theatre    is 
Sge"if^"r"^':ob;r<;i^'ishrrt\V"   ""iTchlBols.  is  a  most  v^Jiant  IL-'t^^l"  ^ill.'J-  '^den^^an^ 
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OVER  150,000  CORIES  SOLD 

Still  the  most  important 
and  influential  statement 
of  dilsent  on  Vietnam, 

erican  foreign  policy, 


Drugs  Again 

Lettvin  Talks  at  Schmrtz 


Dr.  Jerome  Lettvin,  Profes- 
sor of  Communication,  Physi- 
ology, Biology,  and  Electrical 
Engineering  at  M.I.T.,  lectured 
to  over  125  people  in  Schwartz 
Auditorium,  March  25,  on  ''The 
Use  of  Drugs  and  Related 
Topics."  The  address  rapidly 
turned  into  a  question  and 
answer  session  on  drug  use. 

Dr.  Lettvin  was  questioned 
about  possible  positive  aspects 
of  drug  use  and  replied, 
"I  don't  know  of  any  positive 
aspects.  You  want  to  tell  me 
one?"  The  use  of  LSD  to  seek 
"per.«^onal  revelations"  was  sug- 
gested but  denounced  by  Lett- 


vin: "1  don't  see  the  feeling  of 
revelation  as  something  that 
one  wants  to  come  by.  Turning 
on  by  itself  is  trivial. 

L/ttvin  said  he  had  taken 
heroin,  morphine,  mescaline 
marijuana  and  other  drugs  He 
said  that  he  was  frightened  by 
LSD  because  of  "The  enormous 
length  of  time  to  get  back. 

Marijuana  w«s  called  less 
harmful  than  alcohol  but  both 
alcoholism  and  "being  a  pot- 
head  .  .  .  are  a  significant  waste 
of  time  ...  it  is  a  knavish 
quality  to  retreat  when  the 
world  needs  one  most.  Is  it 
right  to  allay  the  problems  of 
the  woild  to  indulge?. 


and  on  the 
direction 
in  which 
this  nation 
Is  moving. 
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Poge  Eight 


THE      JUSTICE 


April  1,  1968 


From  the  Bullpen 


Fools 


Rick  Horowitz 


Justice   Triumphs   Once    Again 
As   WBRS   Evens   Volleyball   Set 

Tlie  sports  spectrum  here  at  BrandeLs  gets  wider  with 
every  passing  day.  Last  weekend,  for  example,  saw  as  visitors 
to  Shapiro  Atiiletic  Center  the  Boston  Celtics,  who  do  this  s>ort 
of  thing  for  a  living,  and  the  Justice  volleyball  team,  who 
would  do  best  to  look  for  another  hobby. 

The  Journalistic  Jocks  went  up  against  a  revamped  WBRS 
squad  and  the  Mikemen  rolled  to  a  19-21,  21-16,  21-9  victory,  to 
even  their  traditional  April  Fool's  series  at  one  win  apiece. 

That  tiie  mouth  was  mightier  than  the  pen  was  evident 
from  the  start,  as  WBRS'  six  cheerleaders  had  the  crowd 
screaming  with  each  of  their  well-rehearsed  routines.  They 
were  the  crowd. 

The  first  game  was  a  virtual  walkaway  for  the  Jocks,  who 
had  won  the  last  two  games  of  last  year's  frolic.  Success  was 
easy,  for  they  utilized  a  rotating  3-2-3  trap  plus  1,  with  flexible 
scat-back  and  rover  shaded  over  to  left-center.  Also  they  hit 
the  ball  good. 

In  keeping  with  their  plan  to  achieve  the  maximum 
psychout  possible  with  a  limited  squad,  the  Jocks  allowed  the 
Mikemen  to  stay  within  spiking  distance  until  the  score  reach- 
ed 18-all.  At  tliis  point,  the  gym  doors  opened  and  Henry 
Sussman,  a  jock  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  strode  pur- 
posefully across  the  floor.  All  eyes  were  upon  him  as  Henry 
walked  onto  the  court,  flashed  his  disdainful  red  cape  disdain- 
fully at  his  opponents,  and  took  his  accustomed  place  on  the 
bench. 


That  was  all  that  was  needed, 
and  the  Jocks  proceeded  to 
coast  to  victory.  Unfortunately. 
Sussman's  contributions  in  the 
next  games  weren't  as  great 
from  the  field  as  they  had  been 
from  the  sidelines,  and  neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  could  stem 
the  Verbal  Tide. 

Led  by  Danny  Zemon's 
superlative  work  around  the 
net.  Jack  Feirman's  one-hand- 
ed jumpers  from  all  over  the 
court,  and  the  scrappy  play  of 
Vicki  Free  (4'  10").  the  Mike- 
men  eked  out  a  21-16  victory  in 
the  second  game  of  the  set. 
The  Justice  had  them  on  the 
ropes  for  a  while,  though,  scor- 
ing eight  straight  points  after 
falling  behind.  16-5.  It  was  not 
enough,  and  the  series  hinged 
on  the  third,  or  "rubber"  game, 
as  aficionados  of  the  sport  are 
wont  to  term  it. 

The  "rubber"  game,  so  to 
speak,  went  both  ways  for  a 
time,  (as  "rubber"  games  are 
wont  to  do.)  The  Judges  hung 
in  largely  thought  the  efforts  of 
David  Gcrstel  and  Jon  Gage, 
with  further  help  and  inspira- 
tion provided  by  newcomer 
Joyce  Kamanitz,  who  broke 
into  the  big  time  at  last. 

The  key  to  the  game  and  the 
•match  was  undoubtedly  the 
foot  fault  called  by  judge  Mon- 
creiff  on  Editor-in-Chief  David 
Emmett  Pitt.  Moncreiff  did  a 
creditable  job  most  of  the  way. 
but  the  effect  of  this  call  was 
shattering,  and  the  Jocks  were 
unable  to  recover.  The  Mike- 
men    seized    the    opportunity. 


and  quickly  scored  the  one 
point  they  needed  to  win,  21-9. 
That  the  foot  fault  call  was  the 
deciding  factor  was  obvious  to 
every  impartial  observer  on 
the  scene,  and  he  was  truly  in- 
censed by  the  injustice. 

Jack  Feirman,  WBRS  sports 
director,  was  virtually  speech- 
less after  the  upset  victory, 
saying  only,  "It  was  a  pleasure 
to  beat  them."  He  did  not  deny 
rumors  that  his  team  had  been 
recruiting,  and  left  hurriedly 
at  2:00  p.m.  on  the  pretext  of 
going  to  lunch. 

Neil  Ungerleider,  also  of 
WBRS,  had  the  last  word  of 
the  day,  as  his  teammates  head- 
ed out  to  check  on  the  state  of 
their  athletic  scholarships:  "It 
was  harder  than  this  trying  to 
get  on  the  air." 


Alter 
Ego  Week 

Treat  yourself  to  lunch. 


All  those  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  a  six-day  bike 
race  around  Anne  J.  Kane 
Reflecting:  Pond  are  urged  to 
report  to  Dr.  Herbert  Posin 
at  Psych  Counseling.  You 
just  can't  ACT  that  way! 


Gehrie  Voted 

Besf  Intramural 

Wrestler 

By  NEAL  WEISS 

The  second  Annual  Intramu- 
ral Wrestling  Tournament,  on 
Saturday,  March  23,  provided 
Brandeis  men  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  in  collegiate 
style  wrestling.  In  the  intimate 
atmosphere  of  the  wrestling 
room,  fourteen  grapplers  vied 
for  trophies  in  seven  weight 
classes.  The  Brandeis  Varsity 
Wrestling  Team  acted  as  offi- 
cials, and  Coach  Reese  did  most 
of  the  refereeing. 

Winners  were  Tony  Camilli, 
'69,  flyweight;  Mark  Gehrie, 
'69,  lightweight;  Charles  Vi- 
dich,  '70,  welterweight;  Jon 
Shamres,  '69,  middleweight; 
Tony  Annesi,  '68,  light  heavy- 
weight; Don  Klabin,  '69,  heavy- 
weight (unopposed). 

The  meet  attracted  many 
spectators,  who  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  wrestlers.  Mark 
Gehrie.  .student  of  Karate,  was 
voted  Outstanding  Wrestler  of 
the  meet,  after  pinning  two 
opponents. 


College  Relations  Director 

c/o  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  20008 

Please  send  me  a  free  Sheraton  Student  I.D.  Card: 


Name:. 


Address:, 


We're  holding 
the  cards. 

Get  one.  Rooms  are  now  up  to  20%  off  with  a 
Sheraton  Student  I.D.  How  much  depends  on 
where  and  when  you  stay. 

And  the  Student  I.D.  card  is  free  to  begin  with. 

Send  In  the  coupon.  It's  a  good  deal.  And  at  a 
good  place. 

Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inns  (^) 

155  Hotels  and  Motor  Inns  in  major  cities.  Vim^ 


Batsmen  Defeated  By  MIT,  14-6; 
McCrath  Homers  Drives  In  Three 


"I'm   never  pleased   to   lose, 

but   I   think   there    were   some 

bright  spots  out  there."  So  said 

baseball  coach  Hubie  LeBlanc, 

after  his  charges  fell  before 
MIT,  14-6,  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  Judges,  with  Mitch 
Pressman  on  the  mound,  fell 
behind  6-1,  on  some  early  er- 
rors, but  put  together  two  runs 
in  the  third  and  three  more  in 
the    fourth    to    tie    things    up. 


Gary  McGrath  had  a  homer 
and  three  RBI's  during  the 
comeback,  but  that  was  as  far 
as  things  went,  as  the  Judges 
left  16  men  stranded  and 
struck  out  13  times. 

Jon  Shamres,  who  chipped 
in  with  two  hits  and  two  RBI's, 
and  Chris  Meyer,  who  had  a 
triple,  were  other  leaders  at 
bat,  as  the  team  showed  more 
offensive  punch  than  expected 
for  an  early-season  game. 


Marty  Janowiiz.  The  Justice's  barefoot  boy,  puts  one 
over  the  rbet,  as  WBRS'  Neil  Ungeleider  defends. 


Joyce  Kamanitz  puts  it  over  as  Jon  (Justice  Will  Triumph) 
Quint  looks  o?i  Jiopefully. 


Read    the    JUSTICE, 
Brandeis'    Only 
Picture    Newspaper 


SAFE 
SUMMER  STORAGE 

For  your  winter  wordrobe 

Bring  your  garments  ond  blankets 

whenever  convenient 

Hondiest  to  the  compus  —  thriftiest  prices  in  town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 


574  South  St. 


Chorlesbank  Plazo 


SPECIAL  MONDAY  5-12  P.M. 

PIECE  O'PIZZA 

Regular  Cheese  Pizza  only  99' 

FREE  DELIVERY 

for  orders  of  Four  or  over 

897  MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Phone  893-9047 


LeBlanc  has  said  that  he  gen- 
erally expects  to  have  a  dif- 
ficult  go  against  Greater  Bos- 
ton League  opponents  (MIT, 
B.C.,  B.U..  Harvard,  North- 
eastern, and  Tufts),  but  seeg 
things  more  nearly  equal  ia 
games  against  non-league  op- 
ponents, such  as  tomorrow's 
game  with  Stonehill. 

The  Judges  were  hopeful  of 
bettering  their  0-10  slate  of  last 
season.  1967  was  a  year  of  poor 
fielding,  no  hitting,  and  thin 
pitching,  and  the  team  would  no 
doubt  like  to  erase  the  memory 
with  some  early  victories  this 
year. 

The  chances  of  doing  so  seem 
fairly  good  at  this  point,  if  only 
through  'he  law  of  averages. 
There  are  15  games  scheduled 
for  this  year,  and  one  would 
have  to  look  for  the  breaks  to 
fall  the  right  way  at  least  once 
for  a  change. 

Lost  from  last  year's  squad 
are  Jim  Boyce,  Jon  Beronson, 
and  Jon  Spack,  who  took  care 
of  most  of  the  rather  limited 
hitting  done  by  the  team. 

The  most  promising  new- 
comer to  the  squad  is  freshman 
Gary  McGrath,  whose  quick 
hands  have  been  an  asset  both 
at  shortstop  and  with  a  bat. 
McGrath  also  pitches,  and  is 
expected  to  provide  valuable 
assistance  to  a  woefully  thin 
staff. 

"The  staff"  centers  squarely 
on  the  left  arm  of  soph  Mitch 
Pressman,  best  r-membered  for 
throwing  a  two-hitter  last  year 
against  Boston  College.  Press- 
man will  be  backed  up  by  Mc- 
Grath, Dave  Shuffman.  and 
southpaw  Rick  Horowitz. 
Rumors  are  afoot  that  yet  an- 
other lefty.  Steve  Katzman,  will 
be  added  to  the  team  shortly, 
but  Katzman  neither  confirms 
nor  denies  this  at  present. 

The  rest  of  the  team  shapes 
up  as  follows: 

Catcher  Kevin  Anderson,  who 
alternated  with  Dave  Gordon 
at  that  job  last  year,  will  be 
backed  up  by  freshman  Bill 
Sullivan.  Anderson,  normally 
a  slow  starter,  never  got  going 
last  year,  breaking  a  finger 
midway  through  the  season.  He 
has  looked  surprisingly  good 
at  bat  this  early  in  the  season. 

First  base  should  bo  handled 
by  Hector  Martinez  (or  Mitch 
Pressman,  wl  en  the  latter  is 
not  pitching).  Both  can  hit, 
Martinez  with  power. 

Second  base  appears  to  be- 
long to  freshman  Steve  Nelson 
at  the  moment,  with  Mark 
Zauderer  (a  shortstop  as  well) 
ready  to  fill  in  should  the  need 
ari.se..  McGrath  will  be  at  short, 
with  George  Frost,  a  four-year 
veteran,  at  third. 

The  outfield  flanks  will  be 
filled  by  sophs  Chris  Meyer 
(great  arm.  can  he  hit?)  and  Al 
Segal,  while  Jon  Shamres  will 
normally  be  in  center.  Shamres 
ha.s  been  hurting  lately,  though, 
which  is  the  cause  of  yester- 
day's lineup  change.  Ho  has 
been  hitting  better  than  he  has 
in  two  years,  though,  explaining 
that  he's  "not  swinging  hard, 
just  trying  to  meet  the  ball." 


Teaching  YOUR 
OURS,  too. 

Find^  out  about  our  one-to-one 
approach  to  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  degree.  Elementary  or 
Secondary.  Lots  of  scholarships. 
Write:  M.A.T.  Dept.  of  Ed., 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE,  Oberlin, 
Ohio  44074. 


WANTED 
COUNSELORS 

Boys'  Summer  Camp  Near  Boston 
Postions  open:  arts  and  crafts, 
swim,  photography,  nature  croft, 
archery,  riflery,  athletics,  dromo- 
tics.  Camp  bookkeeper. 
38th  Season,  excellent  summer 
opportunity. 

Write:  Director 

10  Srookside  Drive 

Cranston,  R.I.  02910 

Or  CoH  Chelsea  884-5271 


TV 


Time  cotches  up  wM%  kingdoms  ond 
crushes  them,  gets  its  teeth  into  doc- 
trines   and    rends    them;    time   reveols 
the    foundotions    on    which    ony    king- 
dom rests,  and  eots  at  those  toundo- 
tiont,    ond    it    destroys    doctrines    by 
proving  them  untrue  .  .  .  in  .  .   .  time 
the  Christian  world  has  revealed  itselt 
OS    morally    bankrupt    and    politically 
unstoble.      The    Tunisians    were    quite 
right  in   1956 — and  it  was  a  very  sig- 
niticont     moment     in     Western     (ond 
Africon)     history — when     they     coun- 
tered the    French    justiticotion   for   re- 
maining    in     North     Africo     with     the 
question   "Are  the   FRENCH   reody  tor 
selt-governmentr"     Again,    the    terms 
"civilised"   ond    "Christion"    begin    to 
hove  o   very   strange  ring,   porticuorly 
in  the  eors   of  those  who   hove   been 
Judged    to    be    neither    civilized     nor 
Christian.    .    .    . 
THE  FIRE  NEXT  TIME,  Jome*  Boldwin 
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More  News 
On  Page  6 


THE  JUSTICE  wishes  ell  «  Hoppy 
Holiday  Seoson.  Our  noRt  issue  is 
April   JO. 
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Professors  See  LBJ   Memorials,  Seminars  ami  Shock 
Definitely  Out  of  Race  Fill  Time  After  King  Assassination 


By  ELLEN  SHAFFER  and  JUDY  LOWITZ 

In  the  past  week  Brandeis  political  observers  have  been 
assessing  the  implications  of  President  Jolnison's  decision  not 
to  run  for  re-election.  None  seemed  to  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent IS  definitely  out  of  the  race,  and  most  chose  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  or  Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey  as  the 
most    likely    Democaratic    nominees. 

DR.   ISAAC    KRAMNICK 

Assistant  Professor  Isaac  Kramnick,  of  the  Politics  De- 
partment, said  that  Johnson's  announcement  will  make  things 
easier  for  Kennedy,  since  it  takes  the  professional  politicians 
who  were  committed  to  Johnson  off  the  hook.  He  felt  that 
men  like  Chicago's  Mayor  Daley  would  now  be  free  to  support 
Kennedy  if  they  chose  He  did  not  feel  that  a  deadluik  between 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Eug^ene  McCarthy  was  likely  at  the 
Democratic  Convention,  as  Kennedy  will  be  a  much  stronger 
candidate.  Assuming  that  Humphrey  enters  the  race,  he  saw 
a  Kennedy-Humphrey  deadlock  as  a  possibility,  with  McCarthy 
perhaps  controlling  the  decidmg  votes.  Kramnick  mentioned 
that  there  are  already  rumors* 
of  a  Humphrey-McCarthy  coa 
lition  in  this  event. 

DR.  S.  JAY  KEYSER 

Professor  S.  Jay  Keyser  of 
the  English  Department,  head 
of  the  Brandeis  Faculty  Com- 
mittee to  oppose  the  War  in 
Vietnam,  saw  John.son's  with- 
drawal as  largely  a  result  of 
pressure  stemming  from  the 
peace  movement,  and  called  it 
a  iAteat  victory.  He  agreed  that 
Kennedy  was  the  stronger  can- 
didate, since  he  has  been 
ni. iking  proposals  and  working 
out  detailed  positions  —  in 
short  "acting  like  a  presidential 
candidate"  —  for  a  long  time. 
McCarthy,   on    the   otiier   hand, 

(Continued   on   I'lige   6) 


The  assassination  last  Thursday  of  Dr.  Martin  Lulhor  Kim*  in  ivr  >.»..u-     ^r 
in  a  wide  range  of  distinct  reactions  from  the  bl  ic  k  a^ld  wFn  oV     '^^"^t  •»'«•  Tennessee,  resulted 
included  separate  memorial  servic  s   a  c'all  for  J    wm  h  .\,  comnunnties  at  Brandeis.    These 

day  of  classroom  discussion  tomoiTow.  ^  ^^"^  "^^^  suspension  of  classes  ,and  an  additional 

Last  Friday  morning  set  the  tone  of  the  davs  to  romo     v^r^Ani  h..«  .;i    ^r      i    *  , 
not   available,   but   at   a   memorial   denK)n  'ration  la'da""  tlKB^tuS^^ 

Brandeis  students  attended,  the  blacks  and  whites  neacofullv  .mv^    //  h      ^  "^"se.  which  many 
directions,   apparently   without   specMhc   Crd^rrto   do   s^^^^  m  difTerent 


Mi  a  group  not  to  attend  the 
University -sponsored  memorial 
convocation  held  at  3:30, 
though  some  did  attend  indi- 
vidually. 

Jackie  Shearer,  '68,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Afro  Club,  explained 
the  group's  decision.  It  was  the 
general  feeling  that  any  ges- 
ture made  by  whites  had  to  be 


Tenure 


Faculty  Report  on 
Brings  Protest  From  EPC 


Mock  Convention 
Is  Off  for  Good; 
No  Speaker  Found 

Peter  Alter,  '69,  head  of  the 
Brandeis  mock  political  con- 
vention, will  propose  to  the 
Student  Council  that  the  con- 
vention be  cancelled. 

The  idea  of  h'lldin^  a  mock 
Repul»lican  convention  was 
dropped  when  it  seemed  that 
Nixon  was  the  only  strong  con- 
tender for  the  nomination. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  get 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  to 
address  a  Democratic  conven- 
tion, but  the  demands  made  on 
his  time  by  his  brother's  can- 
didacy prevented  him  from  as- 
cepting  the  invitation.  It  would 
have  iK'en  impossible  to  get  a 
good  speaker  by  May  7,  the 
latest  date  the  convention  could 
have  been  held.  Council  senti- 
ment indicated  that  in  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  a 
■waste  of  time  and  energy  to 
have  a  convention  that  would 
probably  nominate  Robert 
Kennedy.  Alter  expressed  re- 
gret that  the  hard  work  of 
many  students,  especially  those 
on  the  platform  committee,  was 
wasted  due  to  "unpredictable 
circumstances." 

Alter  is  suggesting  that  the 
money  allotted  to  tlie  conven- 
tion be  donated  to  an  a|)pro- 
priate  cause  such  as  the  Mem- 
phis strikers  or  the  Southern 
Christian  L<\idership  Confer- 
ence. The  convention  was  to 
receive  $625  from  Council.  $325 
from  Dr.  Sachar.  $300  from 
Dean  Berger  and  $200  from 
Dean  Sgan 


of    the    faculty    meml>er.     The 
department     chairman     reports 
in  writing  on  these  qualities. 
Mandate   Violated 
Last    year,    however,    due    to 
repc  itod    li.-k     of    quorums    at 
faculty    meetings,    the   propo.sal 
was     never    acted    upon.    This 
year,    the    Faculty    Senate,    on 
its  own,   prepared   a   report  on 


By  JON  QUINT 

In  a  letter  sent  to  all  faculty 
meniber.s,    the    Student    Educa- 
tional   Policies    Committee    has; 
voiced    its  strong   ot)iiosition   toj 
a  report  of  the  Faculty  Senate ^ 
on  student  involvement  in  pro- 
motion,     reappointment,      and 
tenure  decisions.  The  document 
was  similar  to  a  joint  re[)urt  of 

last    year    by    the   student    EPC   --   ,   ,..., „   ..j^v^.v  v..» 

and  the  Faculty  Senate,  but  left  stude-nt  involvement  in  ein[)loy- 
out  a  segment  tiiat  would  have  ineni  decisions  that  will  soon  be 
allowed  for  the  inclusion  of  a  discu.ssed  by  the  entire  faculty, 
written  student  evaluation  in  Thi,,  rrporl  K-iV'.sduL  h"  s<«- 
every    faculty   member's  file.      i  tion     calling     for     the     written 

The  letter  urged  the  faculty  student  evaluation.  The  student 
not  to  adopt  the  new  report,  EPC  feels  the  faculty  mandate 
and  to  act  favorably  on  the  one-  of  two  years  a^o  has  been  vio- 
year-old  proposal  of  the  joint  lated  by  the  unilateral  action  of 
body.  EPC  opposed  the  new  the  Faculty  Senate, 
plan  on  procedural  grounds 
and  on  the  grounds  that  "nei- 
ther the  objectives  nor  the  in- 
tended spirit  of  constructive 
student  involvement"  were 
being    followed. 

History   of  Propo.sal 

Two  years  ago,  on  May  18. 
1966,  the  faculty  voted  in  favor 
of  the  principle  that  the  student 
voice  should  Ije  heard  in  de- 
cisions on  promotion,  reap- 
pointment, and  tenure.  At  that 
time,  they  instructed  the  Facul- 
ty Senate,  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 25  faculty  memlx^rs, 
and  the  student  EPC  to  meet 
jomtly  and  draw  up  a  projKJsal 
with  s|)ecific  recomendations 
for  a  student  voice.  This  pro- 
posal would  have  added  to  the 
faculty  regulations  the  require- 
ment that  each  faculty  file 
would  contain  a  written  report 
of  an  inquiry  of  all  students 
working  with  the  faculty  mem- 
ber under  consideration. 

The  present  criteria  for  de- 
cisions on  faculty  memljers  are: 
ability  of  leaching,  productive 
scholarship,  per.sonal  qualities, 
and  .service  to  the  University 
and    the    academic    department 


hypocritical,   both   because   the 

awareness   it  expressed  was  so 

belated,   and   because   it    would 

in   part  be  motivated   by   fear. 

Speaking     for     herself.     Miss 

Shearer  said  that  intellectually 

she  could  understand  how  civ- 
il  rights   had    come    to   take   a 

back  seat  to  the  war.  and  that 

much  of  the  shock  expresed  by 

whites   since    Dr.    King's  death 

was  genuine.   But  since   they 

have   lived   with  the   facts  of 

their  lives  for  so  long  she  felt 

the     only    emotional     response 

blacks  could  make  to  white  ef- 
forts is  resentment. 

Commenting    on    subsequent 

developments,    she    said    black 

approval  of  or  F^articipation  in 

such  programs  as  those  planned 

for    Monday   and    Tue.sday    was 

irrelevant,      since      they      were 

aimed  by  white  people  at  im- 
proving  the    white  community. 

A  problem  shf  believes  inter- 
ested whites  will   have   to   face 

is  how  to  reconcile  the  amount 

of  time  they  can  give  to  draft 
and  war  activity  with  that 
spent  working  on  civil  rights. 

At  the  University  c-onvoca- 
tion  there  were  sfK'eohfs  by 
rather  Jose{>li  Walsh,  Dr.  Al- 
len Grossman.  Dr.  Lawrence 
Fuchs.  Rabbi  Albert  Ax"lr,id, 
Reverend  Howard  Hrnter.  Dr! 
Leon  Jick.  Dr.  Henry  Aiken 
and  President  Sach  u"  Profes- ,.....,.,.. ,.^  ,,,  ,,,v 
.sor  and  Mrs.  Rof>ert  K(.fr  played   dents,     attended 


classes  developed  from  a  more 
or  less  random  meeting  of  stu- 
dent.s  in  North  C  lounge  Sat- 
urday night.  The  group  ado-pted 
the  name  Brandeis  Pc^iple 
Against  Racism.  (PAR).  While 
d::x:u.ssing  po.ssible  cour.ses  of 
action  through  which  to  re- 
spond to  Kirg's  death,  they  re- 
ceived the  information.  Ijter 
found  to  Ik?  erroneous,  that  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  and  the  Naticmal 
Council  of  Churches  had  calkni 
for  a  three  day  national  gen- 
eral strike  for  Monday  through 
WcN:lne.sday  which  would  en- 
tail a  complete  suspension  of 
all  usual  activity.  This  time 
should  be  utilized,  it  was  felt, 
by  holding  discussion  group<i 
and  work>hops  on  campus  to 
clarify  the  events  of  the  p:i.st 
lew  days  in  the  context  of  rac- 
ism's role  in  American  society. 
Some  .sort  <»f  contact  witli  the* 
(Continued    on    Page   (») 
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Four  More  Teachers 
Announce  Departures 

By  DAVID  ADLEK 

More  Brandeis  profes.sors  are  leaving  for  jobs  elsewhere 
Lewis  Coser.  Harry  Caplan  Professor  in  the  Social  Sciences,  is 
moving  to  Stony  Brook  in  N.  Y.  which  has  jfVered  him  and  his 
wife  professorships.  According  to  Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Dia- 
mandopbulos  money  was  not  the  rea.son  for  Coser's  departure 
but  the  fact  that  at  Brandeis  the  policy  is  not  to  hire  both  the 
husband  and  the  wife 

Assistant  Professor  of  Politics  Isaac  Kramnick  is  leaving 
for  Yale,   where   he  has   been   given   a   promotion   and   a   salary 

Also    A.ssistant    Pro-*    ^~~ — — • 

worth  .so  that  the  high  level 


Correction 

Rabbi  Albert  Axelrad  was 
not.  as  reported  in  last 
week's  Justice,  a  receiver  of 
draft  cards  at  the  April  .3 
Resistance  Rally  in  Roston. 
The  Justice  regrets  the  error. 


increa.se 

fe.s.sor  Stephen  Cohen  of  the 
Economics  Dc'r)artment  is  leav- 
ing. Assistant  Professor  Robert 
Hartman.  who  was  just  given 
the  EPC  teaching  award,  is 
taking  a  one  year  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  to  become  a  Brookings 
Economic  Policy  Fellow  in 
Wiishinglon. 

When  a.sked  about  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  are  leav- 
ing this  year.  Mr.  Di.mandop- 
oulos  claimed  thai  the  turnover 
was  no  greater  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  :\nd  that  there  was 
no  shortage  of  funds  for  the 
hirnig  (»f  teachers  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  a  v  c  r  a  g  e 
yearly  wage  increase.  He  said 
that,  when  a  teacher  such  as 
Professor  Coser  doe.^  loa ve, 
evory  effort  is  m  rl"  to  r''r>l'K''' 
him   with   someone   of    equal 


liepart  mental     excellence 
be  maintained. 


of 
will 


Poll  Results 

In  last  week's  poll  of  sen- 
iors on  aspects  of  their  grad- 
uation, Joe  Tenenbaum  was 
chosen  valedictorian  by  a 
l.u«e  margin,  and  i»0';,  of 
the  rcspoiidoiKs  voted  for  lite 
plan  that  w(nild  have  gradu- 
ates* names  read  off  at  com- 
meiuement  with  individual 
diplomas  dispensed  at  de- 
partmental luncheons.  Al- 
most .100  seniors  took  part 
in  the  poll  conducted  by 
Student  Council  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday. 


Bosfon  Rally 
For  Resisfance 
Draws  12,000 

Approximately  12,000  people, 
inchiding    many    Brandeis    stu- 

an     anti-war, 
anti-draft  rally  lu'ld  bv  the  Bos 
ton    Draft    Resistance    Group 
April   IJrd   at   the  Boston    Com- 
mon and   watx:hed  as  over  200 
turned    in    their    d  raft    cards. 
With     the    .sound    of    m-wsboys 
crying  "Hanoi    Will   Negotiate" 
heard    in    the    background,    the 
crowd  listened  to  several  sf) -ak- 
vr:i  denounce    the   draft  system 
as  an   instrument  of  an   imper- 
ialist   foreign    poliey    which    is 
at  odds  with  tlu»  realities  of  the 
international  political  situation. 
The   purpo.se   of   the   Resislaiue 
they  said,  is  not  merely  to  deny 
Selective    Service    the    man- 
power needed  to  tight  this  par- 
ticular war,   but  to  restructure 
the  American  political   and   .so- 
cial  system  which   fosters  such 
wars. 

The  Resistance  position,  as 
outlined  by  its  .spokesmen  on 
Wednesday,  is  that  since  rebel- 
lion against  "the  system"  i.s 
highly  personal,  there  is  no  one 
acceptable  form  of  resistance. 
Rather,  there  are  several  o[»- 
tions  open  to  the  individual: 
seeking  medical  deferments, 
becoming  conscientious  ob.ji'c- 
(ors.  Ieavln«4  the  country,  refiis- 
nig  to  serve,  turning  in  or  de- 
stroying one  s  draft  card,  or 
sim|>Iy  rctiismg  to  register  in 
tlie  first  place.  While  Vi;ln,Mn 
is  the  MKtst  fxtwerful  motival- 
irig  factor,  the  goals  f»f  the 
Movement  transcend  the  war. 
With  regard  to  Vietnun,  Iho 
Re.-.is(anee  wants  an  immediat-^ 
withdrawal;  and  it  is  beeauso 
thi-j  |w»liey  has  not  been  en- 
dorsed i)y  the  majf»r  partie.^ 
(Cuatinued   on  face  7) 
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Too  Late 


At  the  very  moment  when  a  measure  of  redemption 
f«r  this  tlobased  society  seemed  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility, when  we  danced  in  the  streets  to  news  that  John- 
son would  retire,  and  could  begin  to  imagine  a  time  when 
the  brutality  in  Vietnam  had  ended,  a  fresh  dose  of  horror, 
this  time  the  murder  of  Dr.  King,  jolte<l  us  out-  of  the 
hoi)eful  presumptiveness  in  which  we  would  so  like  to 
believe  and  back  to  the  realization  that  the  outlook  for  an 
America  grounded  in  common  decency  has  never  been  as 
•dubious  as  it  is  today.  But  by  the  same  token,  at  no  other 
time  in  American  history  has  the  need  for  a  conscientious 
and  massive  assault  on  the  sickness  that  prevails  in  this 
country  been  more  urgent.  The  assassination  in  Memphis 
has  jarringly  demonstrated  that  we  who  left  full-time 
civil  rights  activism  to  the  full-time  activists  have  literally 
managed  to  ignore  our  moral  responsibility  toward  19 
million  black  Americans.  Our  feverish  resjwnse  comes  too 
late  for  Dr.  King;  whether  it  is  too  late  to  avoid  the  trag- 
edy of  civil  cataclysm  remains  to  be  seen. 

We  hope  that  as  the  two-ilay  suspension  of  normal 
classes  comes  to  an  end,  much  soul-searching,  with  a  view 
tc  understanding  the  nature  of  racism  and  of  finding  ways 
of  eradicating  it,  will  have  occurred.  These  48  hours  (and 
the  continued  class  discussions  on  Wednesday)  must  not 
kave  been  seized  upon  as  an  excuse  to  begin  spring  vaca- 
tion early,  or  as  a  convenient  hiatus  whose  sole  function 
is  to  assuage  our  grief-stricken  white  consciences  and  then 
be  disposed  of  like  a  tear-drenched  kleenex. 

The  class  suspension  must  be  a  gen-uine  beginning, 
not  only  of  an  unabated  drive  to  dismantle  the  racist 
framework  upon  which  this  society  grew,  but  of  a  corn- 
wit  men  t  by  the  university  to  recognize  the  immediate 
relevance  of  issues  outside  the  ivied  walls  and  begin  to 
play  a  truly  activist  role.  Signing  endless  petitions  and 
picketing  over  the  weekends  is  not  enough.  The  issues 
must  be  brought  into  the  classroom — regularly. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reason  Dr.  Sachar  de- 
layed making  any  positive  statement  alx)ut  the  projwsed 
two-day  class  suspension  before  Monday  (which  he  finally 
ma^le  during  the  co-urse  of  an  interview  with  WBRS  yes- 
terday morning  and  which  constituted,  at  best,  only  a 
half-hearted  endorsement)  stemmed  from  his  fear  that 
three-quarters  of  the  school  will  have  used  the  occasion  to 
pack  up  and  depart  for  an  early  spring  recess.  We  share 
his  apprehension ;  undoubtedly  many  have  done  precisely 
that.  But  this  is  the  only  apparent  reason  that  allows  his 
reluctance  even  to  aproach  comprehension.  Is  he  prepared 
t©  argue  that  had  Martin  Luther  King  only  been  shot 
4lown  a  week  early,  the  two-day  suspension  could  have  re- 
ceived the  Administration's  unhesit^nt  blessings?  Given 
the  pressing  need  for  some  hard  rethinking  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities, which  must  be  accompanied  by  an  unmis- 
takably clear  demand  for  immediate  and  substantial  legis- 
lation, we  find  the  Administration's  limp  and  belated 
response  as  baffling  as  it  is  deplorable. 


Student  government  this  year  was  not  all  successes.  Far  and  away  the  major  shortcom- 
ing was  in  the  area  of  student  communications  with  the  rest  ot  the  University  community  and 
with  the  student  hody  in  particular.  Tlie  problem  was  1  feel  compounded  by  the  decline  la 
campus  news  cov(  rn^'e  by  the  Justice,  the  switching  of  the  Gazette  to  a  bi-weekly  schedule, 
and  the  change  in  orientation  of  WBRS.  The  problem  can  only  worsen  next  year,  as  more  and 
more  of  the  students  and  faculty  become  more  involved  in  oH-campus  oriented  activities,  and 
pix)gressively  less  concerned  about  campus  problems  To  attempt  to  combat  this  problem  next 
year,  1  would  recommend  that  the  new  Council  adopt  the  plan  put  forward  at  the  end  of  this 
CounciTs  term,  involving  the  creation  of  two  new  committee*;.  One,  a  news  bureau,  could 
mimeograph  important  an-  another  way  of  attacking  this 
nouncements  and  provide  them    problem. 

on  a  same  day  basis  to  both  on        However,  the   problem  of 
campus     students      and      news    making     the     issues     of     this 

campus  relevant  to  the  student 
body  and  faculty  is  not  just 


media;  and  ofl -campus  mem- 
bers of  the  University  commu- 
nity and  public  media  (v^here 
appropriate). 

The  second  committee  would 
serve  as  an  information  and 
opinion  sampling  body  among 
the  members  of  the  University 
community.  Faculty,  too,  should 
encourage  discussions  with 
their  s'tudents  about  issues 
which  might  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  particular  aca- 
demic disciplines.  The  innova- 
tion of  holding  public  meetings 
of  the  Student  Council  in  vari- 
ous lounges  around  the  campus, 
imdertaken  this  year  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  with  great  success, 
should  I   feel,   be   expanded   as 


a 
problem  for  the  student  gov- 
einment.  The  growing  concern 
with  non-campus  issues  indi- 
cates that  the  University  as  a 
whole  must  direct  itself 
towards  these  increasingly  im- 
portant issues.  These  "outside" 
issues  in  fact  have  a  profound 
significance  for  the  future  of 
this  and  all  University  struc- 
tures. Thus,  by  becoming  in- 
volved in  these  issues  of  the 
outside  society  where  they  af- 
fect campus  life,  the  Univer- 
sity can  help  in  making  campus 
issues  relevant  to  the  needs  and 


Students  and  Administration 

The  second  major  lack  of 
success  encountered  by  this 
year's  student  government  was 
in  the  area  of  relations  with 
the  administration.  Three  years 
ago.  the  groiUidwork  for  stu- 
dent participation  in  Univer- 
sity decision-making  was  es- 
tablished with  the  formation 
of  the  Student  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  first  body  since  the  ill- 
fated  Environment  Committee 
of  1963  to  combine  students, 
faculty  and  administrators  in 
the  hope  of  rationally  solving 
their  mutual  differences.  Since 
then,  a  number  of  such  com- 
mittees, including  the  Advisory 
Council  on  University  Aflairs, 
which  includes  trustees  as  mem- 
bers, have  been  set  up  to  pro- 


eoncerns  of  m^ny  students  and   vide  a  mechanism  for  allowing 
faculty.  (Continued   on   Page   7) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Misiiiulerslood 


To  the  Editor: 


We    wish    to 
may  have  been 


the    Student 

Faculty    EPC 

Undergradu- 


clear    up    what 

a  slight  misun- 
derstanding arising  from  the 
Justice  article  and  editorial  of 
March  26  concerning  the  pend- 
ing extension  of  the  Pass-Fail 
program.  The  proposals  cur- 
rently before  the  Faculty  were 
not  initiated  by 
EPC  but  by  the 
Subcommittee  on 
ate  Instruction.  While  we  have 
recommended  similar  programs 
in  the  past,  the  SUI  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  current 
formulation.  "We  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Justice  endorse- 
ment of  Pass-Fail  and  share,  as 
■well,  some  of  the  reservations 
it  expressed.  We  are  gratified 
tiiat  Pass-Fail  has  thus  far 
been  an  outstanding  success 
and  look  forward  to  its  future 
utilization  in  the  Brandeis 
curriculum. 

Richard   Kay 
Jay  R.  Kaufman 
Chairmen,  SEPC 


Tenure  Report 

By  avoiding  the  mention  of  written  student  evalua- 
tions in  the  dossier  of  faculty  members  up  for  promotion, 
reappointment  or  tenure,  the  Faculty  Senate's  report  has 
not  only  ignored  a  recommendation  made  by  the  majority 
of  the  faculty  in  1966.  but  has  also  come  up  with  a  totally 
meaningless  alternative.  The  Senate  has  promised  to  con- 
sult students  in  these  matters,  out  if  it  really  believes  that 
student  opiinon  can  have  any  significant  role  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process  under  such  a  system,  it  is  seriously 
deliMled.  We  happen  to  believe  that  their  decision  consti- 
tutes nothing  less  than  an  ill-disguised  brush-off,  and  con- 
cur with  the  Student  Educational  Policies  Committee's 
charge  that  the  plan  institutes  "neither  the  objectives  nor 
the  intended  spirit  of  oonstructive  student  involvement." 


Exodus    ]] 

The  February  27th  ifsue  of 
The  Justice  contained  an  article 
about  the  resignation  of  Profes- 
sors Norton  Long  and  Eugene 
Meehan  from  the  Brandeis 
Politics  Department  due  to 
financial  difficulties  with  the 
University.  In  the  article  it  was 
stated  that  "there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  any  other  members  of 
the  department  plan  to  resign." 
However,  1  have  recently  learn- 
ed that  Dr.  Isaac  Kramnick, 
•one  of  the  most  popular  and 
energetic  teachers  in  the  school, 
has  joined  the  exodus  of  the 
Politics  Department  from  Bran- 
deis; Dr.  Kramnick  will  teach 
at  Yale  next  year. 

Being  a  Politics  major,  I  am 
naturally  upset  over  the  loss  of 
three  of  the  top  members  of 
the  Politics  Department.  At  the 
•present  time  it  is  also  known 
that  two  other  members  of  the 
Politics  Department  will  be  on 
sabbaticals  next  term;  thus, 
next  year  the  Brandeis  Politics 
Department  will  have  as  much 
depth  as  the  New  York  Mets 
pitching  staff. 

The  University  is  losing  Dr. 
Kramnick  and  the  others  be- 
cause it  will  not  give  them  the 
desired  increases  in  salary. 
Clarence  Berger,  President 
Sachar's  press  secretary,  has 
stated  that  the  Israeli  war  has 
hurt  the  University  s  fund 
raising  and  this  has  led  to  the 
tightening  of  faculty  salaries 
this  year. 

I  realize  that  the  University's 
income   has  decreased   and   its 


expenses  have  increa.«4ed;  how- 
ever, there  are  certain  areas 
where  the  University  can  cut 
down  on  expenses  and  there 
are  areas  where  the  University 
shouldn't  be  stingy,  and  faculty 
salaries  belong  to  the  latter 
group.  A  good  faculty  is  the 
backbone  of  any  university;  a 
university  is  only  as  good  as 
its  faculty  is.  Brandeis  should 
make  every  attempt  to  keop  its 
excellent,  though  expensive, 
Politics  stafi,  instead  of  having 
to  replace  tMeni  with  a  cheaper, 
inferior.  Biand  X,  Politics 
s'tafT. 

Instead  of  tightening  faculty 
salaries,  why  doesn't  the  Uni- 
versity cut  down  expenses  in 
expendable  areas  such  a.s  the 
numl[>er  of  costly  art  works  at 
the  Rose  Art  Mu.soum?  The 
University  still  pays  dearly  to 
bring  top  works  of  art  to  the 
Rose  Art  Museum  despite  the 
University's  "limited  finances." 
A  good  picture  might  be  worth 
a  thousand  words  but  it  isn't 
worth  one  good  Politics  pro- 
fessor such  as  Dr.  Kramnick 

Stuart  Weisberg  '71 

lliibolievahlc 

To  the  FKlitor: 

I  have  just  recently  emerged 
from  our  unbelievable  Stone- 
man  Infirmary.  One  wonders 
about  the  healthiness  of  this 
campus  after  being  in  the  In- 
firmary as  well  as  having  eaten 
in  Sherman  Dining  Hall  The 
incompetence  and  lack  of 
human  concern  in  the  Infirm- 
ary is  appalling!  You  .ire  treat- 
ed as  if  you  really  are  a  meal 
contract  number.  Almost  the 
only  time  you  see  a  nurse  is 
when  you  eat  or  when  your 
temperature  has  to  be  taken 
again  (every  four  hours  punc- 
tually whether  or  not  you've 
had  fever  in  the  last  wwk) 
You'd  think  the  only  tool  in 
modern  medicine  is  a  ther- 
mometer! They  never  check 
your  blood  pressure  (lucky 
thing  they  didn't  check  mine!). 

After  speaking  with  other 
students,  I  have  heard  similar 
disheartening  stories  about  our 
infirmary's  inept  services.  Some 
of  these  stories  might  make 
your  hair  stand  up. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  such 
incompetence.  The  infirmary 
ought  to  know  that  wc  are  dis- 
satisfied. 

Ronnie  Kronish  '68 


only  spora- 

Brother, 

Dead,    the 

late     Blues 


Pill 


o\v 


Fiphl 


To  the  Editor: 

Any  long-term  reader  of 
Crawdaddy!  (or,  more  recently 
Rolling   Stone   or   the  Partisan 
Review)      is     well-acquainted 


with  the  name  of  Jon  Landau, 
probably  the  best  writer  any- 
v/here  on  i-ock.  1  wish  to  com- 
mend him  on  a  supcbly  in- 
telligent review  of  the  Cream 
concert;  it's  a  pleasure  to  read 
something  articulate  in  the 
Justice. 

However.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  qualifications  of 
his  article  which  I  think  are 
necessary.  Any  long  -  term 
reader  of  Crawdaddy!  also 
knows  that  Mr.  Liindau  does 
net  care  oveimuch  for  Ameri- 
can groups,  particularly  Cali- 
foinian  ones.  1  hasten  to  agree. 
Most  U.  S.  groups  are  nowhere 
nearly  as  good  as  they're  cut 
out  to  be  —  or  are 
dically  good.  Big 
Country  Joe,  the 
Doors,  and  the 
Project  all  have  only  a  very 
few  good  cuts,  and  these  latter 
two  groups  are  generally,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  bad  indeed. 
Canned  Heat,  Butterfield,  Elec- 
tric Flag  etc.  —  though  dif- 
ferent —  never  match,  in  any 
way,  the  level  of  the  first  three 
Stones  albums  (few  people  do), 
and  they  hardly  equal  or  sur- 
pass the  early  Animals  or 
Kinks.  The  Byrds,  however 
much  one  admires  their  style 
within  lorm<ility,  are  not  as 
imaginative  or  entertaining  as, 
say,  the  Who.  Likewise  the 
Youngbloods  or  Buffalo  Spring- 
field, and  so  on  —  the  other 
millions  of  new  groups  Ive 
heard  are  seldom  as  talented  or 
inventive  as  their  predecessors, 
whatever  the  idiom. 

However,  there  is  one  group, 
slighted  by  Mr.  Landau,  w  ho 
(with  the  Mothers)  is  Ameri- 
ca's best  by  far,  a  dubious  dis- 
tinction, but  whose  musician- 
ship and  technical  ability  and, 
usually,  imagination,  are  near- 
ly on  a  par  with  Cream.  They 
ore  entirely  different,  of  course, 
but  still  are  the  densest,  tight- 
est, most  brilliant  thing  we 
have:  the  Jefferson  Airplane. 
Jorma  is  not  Clapton,  but  he  is 
fine  for  what  he  does,  and  is 
skilled  by  any  standard.  The 
rest  of  the  group  is  awfully 
good,  too.  and  in  fact  on  one 
point  the  Airplane  is  superior 
to  Cream.  Hopalong  Casady  can 
and  does  play  rings  around 
Jack  Bruce.  Bruce  is  real  good, 
better  than  most,  imaginative, 
subsUmtial,  integrated  and  all 
that,  but  nonetheless  he  is  to 
Casady  as,  say,  Bloomfield  or 
Keith  Richards  are  to  Clapton 
him.self,  or  Keith  Moon  is  to 
Baker,  or  Al  Kooper  is  to  Alan 
Price,  or  Mayall  is  to  Stevie 
Winwood. 

Casady   is  not   only   stagger- 
ingly skilled,  but  is  constantly 
thinking  —  a  musician's  musi- 
cian.  On   all   three   albums  he 
(Continued  on  Pa«e  7) 
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Shadow  Games 

Entering  Exit  Boundaries 

By  AL  CUYJET 

**Kill  all  niggers. 
The  only  good  nigger  is  a  dead  nigger. 
Send  all  the  niggers  to  Vietnam^ 
They'll  scare  the  VC  aiuay." 
Graffiti,   Bathroom,  Middle   Stall,   The  Library 

1.  Blacks  have   taken  their  mask 

and  transformed  it.  Where  it 
was  once  a  tool  for  survival,  it 
is  now  a  weapon.  We  have 
taken  the  mask  and  through  it 
we  will  carry  your  duplicity 
to  its  absurdly  logical  conclu- 
sion, your  death,  your  unknow- 
ing death.  And  if  I  tell  you 
this,  it  makes  no  difference;  I 
can  change  the  rules  and  still 
you  will  play.  You  will  play 
because  either  your  guilt  or 
your  ignorance  or  both  deny 
your  .sen.se  of  honor.  And  you 
will  play  because  you  are 
frightened. 


For  days  I  had  been  ponder- 
ing what  it  feels  like,  as  a 
black,  to  leave  Brandeis.  So,  I 
was  very  happy  to  see  this  in- 
scription. I  saw  it,  stared  at  it, 
flushed  the  toilet,  and  then,  per- 
haps with  a  look  of  glee,  I  left 
Brandeis  in  a  swirl  of  memory. 

I  remembered  how,  four 
years  ago,  I  passed  through  a 
field  of  tension  and  I  entered 
Brandeis.  The  first  thing  I  saw 
was  a  series  of  angels,  clothed 
in  mystic  white,  with  knotted 
and  stringly  hair.  And  I  saw 
glass  and  mortar  and  steel  tem- 
ples, symbols  of  magic  and 
mystery,  wardens  of  truth  and 
knowledge  which  envelop  and 
innocently  enough,  oppress 
you.  That  is  the  first  thing  I 
saw: 

Blacks  are  dissolved  in  Bran- 
deis, softly  and  effortlessly  dis- 
solved. Dissolved  as  if  some- 
one wished  it  to  be  so.  You  live 
with  your  white  friends  at 
Brandeis.  Eat.  talk,  play  with 
them.  And  occasionally,  only 
occasionally,  still  dissolved  you 
pass  a  Black  brother  or  sister; 
you  nod,  talk,  chat  with  them, 
reaffirming  the  bond  of  black- 
ness and  then  you  pass  again 
into  dissolution. 

Now  four  years  have  passed. 
If  I  have  not  become  myself,  I 
am  .some  other.  I  am  a  struc- 
ture of  shadow.  But  I  am  leav- 
ing, have  left,  the  environment 
which  enchanted  and  seduced 
me.  I  was  attacked  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  bathroom  stall 
and  the  attack  gave  substance 
to  the  shadow,  crystallized  in 
memory  a  boundary  of  fact. 
Now  I  can  hate  Brandeis,  softly 
and  effortlessly. 

2. 

As  a  shadow  I  have  wan- 
dered for  four  years,  often 
without  direction,  within  the 
boundaries  of  Brandeis.  And 
now,  sitting  in  a  batluoom  .Uall, 
those  four  years  seem  more  like 
a  dream  than  a  memory.  For  I 
have  come  to  know  you,  friend; 
but  I  have  come  to  know  you 
in  a  false  context,  Brandeis, 
and  from  a  false  position,  dis- 
solved. Only  on  leaving  do  I 
see  through  the  illusion  of  the 
institution,  .see  through  the 
mythology  of  Brandeis  and  into 
its  white  students.  Even  while 
aware  of  my  Blackness,  I  had 
made  the  mistake  of  seeing  you 
first  as  human  beings  and  sec- 
ondly as  whites.  But  I  have 
reversed  that,  I  have  dissolved 
within  myself,  within  my  black- 
ness. 

S. 

1  have  seen  into  the  white 
students  of  Brandeis;  you  are 
prici.sely  that — white.  And  be- 
cause you  arc  white  I  have 
been  fooling  you,  deceiving 
you.  It  is  true  that  I  am  a  sha- 
dow, but  only  becau.se  you  too 
have  made  the  mistake  of  see 


4. 

But  I  am  leaving  and  you 
may  wonder  exactly  what  it  is 
that  I  want.  Perhaps  I  would 
like  to  see  more  courses  on 
Black  culture,  history,  and  lit- 
erature and  Black  professors 
to  teach  them.  Perhaps  I  would 
like  to  see  more  Black  students 
at  Brandeis. 

Or,  I  may  want  to  hate  and 
despi.se  you.  Possibly.  Perhaps 
I  want  to  caress  you  in  a  bath- 
room   stall.    What  do    I   want? 

I  want  to  mindfuck  you. 
Rape,  you  say? 


The  Resistance 


Rally  'Round the  Flag,  Boy. 


^s 


Roger  Gottlieb 


Mene  Mene  Tekel  Upharsin 

Now  you  arc  t}iis  night  dead, 
soyncwJierc  in  Mcnipliis  arc  slain, 
and  silent,  and  we  }iavc  words  only, 
only  words,  to  echo  out  and  so  badly 
to  reflect,  wliat  wc  jccl  now, 

and  know  to  be  our  loss, 

a  decency  yoti  said  and  urged  might 

one  day  be  our  oton,  shattered  in  denial, 

in  tlte  explosive  liorror  oj  the  evening  newB,. 

the  single,  final,  awful  bullet-stroke, 

a  courage  and  a  passion, 

and  a  trutfi,  too  much  for  Memphis, 

arid  for  us,  too  much  yoxtrselj  alone. 

In  you  is  taken  a  part,  and  thaX,  ttie  best, 

and  living,  the  articnlaie  part, 

of  whatever  it  was  or  constituted 
the  possible  remnant,  the  eventunl  spark, 
moftrselvesoj  what  no  verse  or  cenotaph, 
n/9  service  or  no  march,  can  of  yo%i 
hope  to  fitly  comprehend, 

emoint,  encompass,  or  inspire. 

From  us  is  fied,  a^  in  a  thunderclap, 

the  electric  arc  that  u>a«  your  humane  urgency^. 

that  begged  us  salvage  while  we  saliyagc  covM,. 

and  never  doubting,  must  nuike  us  doubt 

otir  shadow,  now  we  see 
our  substance  /led.   Now.  in  sum, 
becati.se  you  are  this  night  so  lately  dead, 
or  because  words  are  so  uneasily  come  bj/, 
fall  of  their  oum  flat  weight, 

self-mockery  of  message  who  would 
commemorate  the  man,  we  are  inspired, 
this  brevity  pronounced,  to  ourselves  a  little 
beg  of  silence,  mercy  of  the  blasted  stillness 
to  resurrect  what  you  foreran. 


April  3,  and  I've  never  been  to  a  Resistance  Demonstration, 
let's  see  what  it's  like.  (And  visions  of  the  Pentagon  danced  in 
his  head.) 

Boston  Common.  Beautiful  day.  But  where  the  hell  is  the 
demonstration?  (Do  you  go  up  to  a  cop  and  ask  "Where  are  the 
communists,  officer?')  There  are  .some  people  and  there's  a  guy 
in  an  old  army  jacket  walking  that  way,  follow  him.  Yes, 
here  it  is. 

WOW!  a  lot  of  people.  I've  been  to  massive  ones  and  mini- 
ones  but  here's  a  nice  medium- • 


size  one,  about  8,000.  You  can 
even  .see  the  speakers,  move 
around  to  find  your  friend,  say 
hello  to  professors,  groove  on 
all  the  good-looking  chicks. 

Speakers,  of  cour.se.  A  Rally 
without  speakers  is  like  Yom 
Kippur  without  a  Rabbi.  Chom- 
sky, Zinn,  Lynd,  Ferber  etc. 
"We  don't  belong  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  we  never  have"  "Re- 
sistance is  as  crucial  as  it  was 
before,      probably      more      so" 


taining  and  increa.sing  resist- 
ance. "'Can  we  .sacrifice  without 
giving  up  our  .selves?  Can  we 
resist  without  clenching  '  u  r 
teeth  in  hahi/d?"  A  view  of 
politics  which,  for  a  change, 
r  e  c  o  g  n  i  z  e  .s  that  politics  is 
s  o  m  e  t  h  i  11  g  undertaken  by 
liuman  beings,  wiio  all  need  to 
retain  that  luim.uiity  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  engaged 
in  the  most  deiuunanizing 
human  relation.  Very  refresh- 
ing. 

Spoke  to  a  few  fascist  teeny- 


"Jolin.son  is  morally  bankrupt"    hoppers.  Examples  of  how  com 


"All  the  king's  horses  and  all 
the  king's  hien  couldn't  p  u  t 
Humphrey-Dumphrey  together 
again.  "  And  on  and  on.  But 
they  were  good  speeches, 
hoard  them  before  but  they're 
always  worth  hearing  again.  A 
few  things  different: 

—  The  speakers  weren't 
quite  sure  how  to  take  John- 
son's effect  with  his  no-run  an- 
nouncement. Had  the  crowd  be 
lieved  it?  Did  they  trust  his 
peace  offensive?  But  they 
needn't  have  worried;  it  was  a 
radical  crowd,  already  crashed 
after  Sunday's  beautiful  trip 
into  a  paranoid  world  of  in- 
cpea.sed  bombing.  ("You  sec, 
there's  this  square  inch  of 
ground  we're  not  going  to 
bomb  any.  more,  now  if  Hanoi 
will  only  come  to  the  confer- 


Axel  Springer 

Germany's  Whee 

By   VOLKER  MEJA 

Who  is  Axel  Cae.sar  Springer,  military  coup  and  the  establish- 
from  wiiom  Brandeis  has  ac-  ment  of  a  dictatorship  in 
ceptod  a  $250,000  gift,  and  who  Greece  last  year,  his  papers  are 
visited   the  campus  on  April  9  also     advocating     emergency 


for  the  dedication  of  a  chair  in 
Western  European  contem- 
porary    history     endowed     by 

this   gift? 

Springer,  a  West  German 
publisher,  is  prol)ably  the  most 
controversial  figure  in  Ger- 
many  today    He  controls  31% 


laws,  which  would  allow  the 
government  to  suspend  certain 
constitutional  rights  in  "emer- 
gency situations";  Springer's 
press  has  perpetually  opposed 
any  step  toward  disarmament, 
and    has   demanded   a    German 


us  as  shadows,  shadows  which 
flit  along  the  boundaries  of 
your  consciousness,  shadows 
which  remain  subliminal.  You 
fail  to  attach  to  Brandeis  Blacks 
the  significance  of  the  Black 
Revolution  and  then,  when  our 
Blackness  erupts,  as  occurred 
last  year  when  the  What's  Hap- 
pening group  visited  campus, 
you  are  surprised  and  shocked. 
You  are  indignant!  A  game  is 
being  played  and  you  do  not 
know  the  rules;  but  you  are 
playing,  always  playing  with 
hope  and  understanding.  And 
the  game  means  this: 

You,  the  white  students  of 
Brandeis.  are  the  shadows;  you 
have  ideals  l)ut  no  reality  To 
you  I  am  a  shadow,  but  that  is 
a  deception;  to  me  you  are  a 
shadow,  and  that  is  a  fact.  You 
have  made  a  mistake,  perhaps 
a  fatal  one.  and  I  have  made  a 
mistake  .  .  .  but  did  I?  You  see 


partnership    in    the    possession 

of   West   Germany's   and    more   and  control  of  nuclear  weatJons. 

^    ithan     70%     of     West     Berlin's,       Opposition     to     Springer     is 

as  I  daily  press  circulation;  he  con-   continually  becoming  more  in- 

*     "  ^  tense    in    West    Germany    and 

West  Berlin.  Student  organiza- 
tions, foremost  among  them 
the  Socialist  German  Student 
Federation  (S.D.S.),  have  called 
his  politics  "fascistic"  and  de- 
over  communica-  mandcd  his  expropriation.  They 
which   makes  him    have  staged  sit-in's  to  prevent 

distribution    of    Springer's 


ing     Brandeis    Blacks    first      -, „    . 

human  beings  and  secondly  as  ,  trols  about  90%  of  all  German 
Blacks.  Dissolved,  you  perceive  I  Sunday  newspapers,  80%  of  the 


circulation   of   the    papers   dis 
tributed  nation-wide,  and  he  is 
attempting  to  win  control  over 
TV  and   radio.   Thus  he  enjoys 
a    mo  no  IK)  ly 
tions   media  _ 

one  of  the  most  influential  and 
powerful  figures  in  post-war 
Germany. 

The  editors  of  his  papers 
(ranging  from  the  largest  West 
European  ma.s.s  tabloid,  Bild- 
Zeitung,  which  once  called  tlie 
German  army  the  "nation's 
greatest  .scliool",  to  the  more 
respected  Die  Welt)  arc  forced 
to  follow  Springer's  editorial 
directions:  thus,  all  of 
Springer  s  papers,  eacii  in  its 
own  way,  fully  support  the 
American  policy  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  myth  of  a  unified  Ger- 
many, which  goes  together 
with  an  aggressive  anti-Com- 
munism.  Die   Welt,   the  best   of 


the 

newspapers;  in  public  state- 
ments they  describe  Springer's 
influence  as  a  decisive  barrier 
to  a  more  democratic  domestic 
policy,  as  well  as  to  a  more 
liberal  foreign  policy,  and  they 
argue  that  economic  concentra- 
tion and  monopoly -format  ion 
in  the  press  endanger  the  con- 
.stitutional  rights  of  freedom  of 
opinion  and  unlimited  access  to 
i  n  f  <•  r  m  a  1  i  o  n.  A  recent 
SPIF.GFL  survey  showed  tiiat 
these  student  organizations  do 
not  st.Mid  alone:  74";>  of  all 
students  agree  with  the  leftist 
students'  fl^mon' trations.  :ind 
(»7"'»    of  all   people   between  15 


plete  the  American  brainwash- 
ing media  system  c.ui  be.  Pure 
ignorance.  Rather  pathetic, 
really,  these  14-year-old  chicks 
who  v;antcd  to  see  mv  "die  for 
my  country,  "  especially  since, 
for  a  change,  they  were  out- 
numlK'red  l>y  about  8000  to 
100.  Rather  touching  as  well, 
the  way  they  were  concerned 
with  the  freedom  of  the  Viet- 
namese people:  "Don't  you 
think  they  should  have  the 
same  freedom  we  do?  They 
need  our  help.  The  commie.** 
will  \ye  here  next."  Very,  very 
sad. 


ence  table 


) 


—  Interrupted  speech  with 

Hanoi'.s      offer      to 

aixjut       negotiations 

cheers.   We   always   knew   that 

Ho  is  a  man  of  peace. 

Michael  Ferher's  beautiful 
speech  about  retaining  human 
(who  dat?)  values  while  main- 


And  then  the  high  t>oint, 
the  handing  in  of  the  cards.  To 
be  received  mainly  by  clctgy- 
men;  oops,  1  thought,  there 
goes  the  Marxist  analysis*  of 
religion.  And  it  was  a  l>eauti- 
ful  moment.  "All  those  who 
wish  to  turn  in  their  cards 
please  come  forward."  They 
streamed  forward,  and  I  want- 
ed to  do  it  myself.  But.  like 
most  of  the  others,  had  my  ra- 
tional excuse  too  deeply  em- 
bedded to  he  swung  by  tlie 
negotiate  beautiful  day,  the  speeches,  the 
Great  jieed,  the  purpo.se,  and  the 
moral  example  of  the  beautiful, 
brave  young  men  who.  like 
Camus'  Rebel,  had  the  courage 
to  say  "No'  —  and  to  say  it 
loud. 


his  papers,  publicly  hailed  the  and  25  support  them 


Since  the  two  major  German 
political  parties,  the  Christian 
and  the  Social  Democrats, 
formed  a  "grand  coalition"  (a 
coalition  advocated  by  Springer 
and  his  press)  the  student  op- 
position has  api>earcKl  to  be  the 
only  effective  and  noteworthy 
form  of  political  opposition  in 
Germany.  The  students  demand 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
a  reevaluation  of  the  American 
role  in  the  Third  World,  a 
reorientation  of  West  German 
policy  in  general,  and  the 
recognition  of  East  Germany 
as  an  independent  German 
state  in  particular.  Though 
fighting  again.st  authoritarian- 
ism of  any  kind,  they  particu- 
larly concentrate  upon  a  reform 
ot  the  authoritarian  university 
structure,  and  upon  Springer's 
increasing  influence  in  Ger- 
many. 

Consequently,  the  students 
now  find  the-mselves  the  main 
target  of  Springer's  press.  The 
day  after  a  sit-in  to  prevent  dis- 
tribution of  hi.s  papers,  the 
students  were  descril>ed  by 
them  as  follows:  "Terrorists, 
mini- revolutionaries,  trouble- 
makers in  Ulbricht's  pay,  hooli- 
gans, rowdies,  layabouts,  long- 
liaired  apes,  idlers,  professional 
self -.seekers,  wa.sters  of  the  tax- 
payer's money".  Demonstrating 
students  are  continually  des- 
cribed by  these  papers  as 
"scatter  brains,  Radikalinskis, 
neurotic  prigs,  academic  combat 
troo|)s,  nuts,  wolves".  Bild- 
Zeifung,  whicli  prints  clo.se  to 
five  million  copies  daily,  de- 
manded that  police  should  hit 
anti  -  Vietnam  (l"rnoii^;i 'm  ois 
over  the  head  "in  order  to 
loosen  their  brains,  if  there  .ne 
any!" 

This  sort  of  hysterical  lan- 
guage and  demagogy  with 
which  the  Springer  press  trici 


to  .set  the  German  )>opulation 
against  a  minority,  the  stu- 
dents, clearly  coutril)uted  to 
the  events  that  led,  during 
demonstrations  la.st  June  in 
Berlin,  to  the  police  shooting  of 
the  student  Benno  Ohnesorg. 
(Commenting;  upon  the  stand 
of  the  .Springer  press,  a  well- 
known  G  e  r  in  a  n  .sociologist, 
Erwin  Scheuch.  called  the  stu- 
dents the  Jews  of  present-day 
Germany)  Ohnesorg's  funeral 
became  a  demonstration  of 
20,000  people.  In  a  declaration 
the  national  committee  of  SDS 
stated: 

The  events  in  Berlin  htwc  denion- 
strated  hotli  the  power  ;infl  the 
impotence  of  the  opp(».sil  lon.il  ,ind 
.student  movements  ni  the  Feder.il 
Repiihlic  ind  We.st  Berlin  They 
hHve  shown  the  nnpotence  (if  stu- 
dents when  they  eneoimter  the 
orR.inired  violence  of  the  s.vstem. 
The  pohtic.'tl  stren«th  of  the  .stu- 
dents w;«H  horn  .ind  w.ts  con.soli- 
d;tte«l  in  the  fornuil;«tion  of  the 
protest  .inmnst  the  ;i«Kressive  ac- 
tion of  the  Berlin  ;uitlu)ritie.s.  But 
the  protest  will  not  succeed  until 
the  iM»litic.illy  eiiK8Ke(f  students, 
reflectimj  on  the  h'mkcmis  for  their 
defeat,  carry  their  criticism  heyond 
the  spiiere  of  the  university 

The  reaction  of  the  Springer 
press  to  Ohnesorg's  death  was 
a  smear  campaign  against  the 
student-demonstrators.  A  .Sprin- 
ger paper  in  Berlin  advi.sed  the 
.senate  to  take  a  strong  stand 
against  the  students  and  not  to 
torture  it.self  with  doul>ts  about 
any  of  its  actions. 

Though  Si)riiiger  likes  to  see 
him.self  in  the  role  of  a  friend 
of  Israel  .inrl  the  .lews  (as  wit- 
nessed by  his  gift  \o  firaiideis), 
he  :.n|>pfM't.s  ant  i-deinocratic 
tendeiuies  in  contemporary 
CJetmany.  Thoiinii  freed  fi'oin 
;lntl-^emitl.sm  as  an  attendant 
.ymp'om  he  cnntiniM's  a,ul  .xi- 
vocates  the  .same  authoritarian- 
ism, aiiti  rational'. -m  anri  na- 
ticmalism  that  is  so  c'  'M  leris- 
tic  of  recent  German  history 
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THE      JUSTICE 


AHI  9,  1968 


How  do  I  find  out  what  it  all  means? 

Grow  Older. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  an 
edited  trunsci ipt  o/  on  inter- 
vieiv  with  Jeremy  Lamer,  Del- 
ta Prize  ivinniny  novelist  and 
Brandeis  graduate,  wliich  took 
plaee  i7i  Neiv  York  City  on 
Mureh  23  Mike  Murphy's  ques- 
tions are  in  bold  jace. 

What  did  you  do  when  you 
got  out  of  school? 

Drive,  he  Said,  was  written 
and  linishtfl   in    1962.   I   was  a 
good   student   at   Brandeis  and 
a  pain  in  \hv  ass  to  the  admin- 
istration    and    I     didn't    know 
what  1   wanted   to  do   in  those 
days,     there     didn't     seem     as 
many      possibilities,      although 
there  wire.  1   ^ot  a   Wilson,  so 
I  decided  to  go  to  the  most  in- 
teresting   place    I    could    think 
of   and    went    to   Berkeley    and 
it   really   was   the  kind   of  fac- 
tory   that    people    later    recog- 
nized  it  to   be.  I   more  or  less 
dropped  out  and  stayed  in  my 
apartment  and  started  writing. 
What  I  wrote  wasn't  very  good, 
it  later  turned  out — but  1  had 
d€Mided    that    I    had    to    write 
and  that  jf  J  didn't  do  it  then 
I  would  never  do  it.  I  certainly 
didn't  want  to  be  a   profe^ssor. 
Then   I   went   down  to  Mexico, 
and    then    to    New    York    and 
started   submitting  things,  and 
the  essays  and  reporting  I  did 
.got     accepted.     1     went     down 
South    when    the   sit-in    strikes 
started.   I   wrote  something  on 
that      which      was      published. 
Drive,    he    Said    was    the    first 
fiction    I    published    and    even 
that    wouldn't   have   been   if  it 
hadn't  won  the  Delta  prize,  be- 
cause the  publislier  didn't  un- 
derstand  what  the  hell  it  was 
all  about. 

Were  there  any  drugs  at 
Brandeis  when  you  were 
there? 

Maybe  a  half  a  dozen  people 
were  smoking  pot  because 
they  had  some  *'in"  into  the 
bebop  jazz  world  in  New  York 
but  that  was  an  elite  group. 
Everybody  used  to  take  Dexe- 
drine  to  study  and  kind  of 
talk  every  once  in  a  while 
about  how  it  did  diflerent 
things  to  diflerent  people,  but 
not  with  the  same  kind  of  in- 
volvement. We  simply  didn't 
know  that  it  could  be  a  spirit- 
ual thing,  so  it  wasn't.  It  was 
an  act  of  existential  daring  to 
drink  a  lot  and  there  was  al- 
ways a  kind  of  awe  when  you 
talked  about  certain  guys  who 
were  going  to  ruin  through 
li(|uor 

What  did  you  do  about  the 
army? 

1  was  in  the  reserves  for  six 
years  and  1  mostly  hated  it, 
but  I  learned  something  from 
it.  1  was  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  in  the  army,  I  inter- 
viewed the  guys  in  the  stock- 
ade and  interviewed  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  base  of- 
ficers because  they  were  hav- 
ing nervous  breakdowns  and 
trying  to  commit  suicide. 

You  |i:ive  characters  like 
Ginsberg  and  Leary  a  hard 
time  in  both  books — why? 

I  don't  like  saints.  Obviously 
Ginsberg  has  influenced  my 
writing  to  some  extent  and  I 
think  that  some  of  the  things 
he's  done  are  just  marvelous, 
but  I  don't  respect  him.  I 
think  he's  stupid. 
,      Why? 

I  think  all  his  ideas  are 
stupid,  all  his  proclamations 
are  stupid.  His  poems  are  get- 
ting worse.  He  doesn't  make 
fun  of  himself  any  more.  I 
mean  what  makes  some  of  his 
poems,  like  "Howl,"  is  his  abil- 
ity to  make  fun  of  himself: 
"When  I  go  to  Chinatown  I 
g(^t  drunk  but  I  never  get 
laid,"  and  "America,  I'm  put- 
ting my  queer  shoulder  to  the 
wheel."  If  he  loses  that  he'll 
lose  everything  because  then 
the  kind  of  the  silliness  of  a 
lot  of  his  thinking  will  come 
through  as  it  does  every  time 
he  opens  his  mouth  And  what 
people  didn't  catc'h  about  Drive 
he  Said  was  the  irony  directed 
back  on  itself.  Like  when 
*'Gabiiel"  runs  around  holler- 
ing nobody  fucks  anymore 
that's  certainly  not  my  opinion 
except  that  it  expresses  a  kind 
of  disappointment  that  fucking 
i£  only   lucking,   it's  not  what 


Gabriel  wants  it  to  be. 

I  think  a  lot  of  people  didn't 
realize  that  I  had  mixed  feel- 
ings about  my  heroes  and  I 
was  trying  to  show  that 
Gabriel  Reuben  really  was 
crazy,  maybe  in  a  beautiful 
way,  at  times,  but  also  in  a 
frightening  way  and  that  Hec- 
tor has  to  realize  that  you 
can't  break  out  of  history  and 
that  the  laws  that  apply  to 
everyone  else  apply  to  him. 
This  is  the  great  trap  for  all  of 
us  who  feel  so  frustrated  by 
America:  we  forget  that  we're 
Americans  too  and  that  we 
were  brought  up  listening  to 
the  music  and  that  we  have  to 
be  very  careful  before  we  as- 
sume that  what  we're  doing 
isn't  in  some  way  shaped  by 
the  same  things  that  shape 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Hector  dis- 
covers in  himself  the  same 
brutal  power  urge,  the  same 
trend  toward  absolute  ruth- 
lessness  t  hat  he  despises  in 
other  people  and  that's  what 
shakes  him. 

A  question  that  nwfd  inter- 
ests me  is  the  fate  of  the 
precious  boy,  flower  child 
caught  up  in  futility  and  frus- 
tration, the  readers  of  this 
article.  Do  they  have  to  go 
back? 

No,  my  God  no,   but  if  you 
put    it    in    terms    of    being    a 
flower    child    or    being    in    the 
system,    then    you're   crippling 
your     possibilities.     I'm     sure 
you   can't   find  these  manufac- 
you     accept     a     manufactured 
identity  no  matter  whose  it  is 
then  you're  not  realizing  your- 
self as  a  person.  And  that's  the 
problem    I    try    to    toss    up    in 
The    Answer   and    I    think    it's 
more    clearly    understood    and 
defined  there  than  in  Drive  he 
Said.  And  what  I  see  happen- 
ing to   many   of  my   friends  is 
that    they    decided    that    they 
were    going    to   be    completely 
new,  that    they  were  going  to 
have    a    whole    community    of 
love    and     understanding    and 
beauty    and   when    they    found 
out  that  they  too  were  subject 
not   only  to   American   culture 
but    to    the   limitations   of   hu- 
man   nature,    well    then    they 
gave    up   completely    and    said 
well  if  everything  isn't  possible 
we    might    as   well    go   all   the 
way  back.  The  completely  fer- 
vent religious  hippie  is  prepar- 
ing himself  to  be  an  insurance 
salesman.  And  to  me  guys  like 
Tim  Leary  are  no  better  than 
toothpaste    salesman    and    the 
kinds  who  accept  that  kind  of 
crap  are   accepting   it   because 
they're  used  to  the  salesmen,  so 
that  when  they  rej(H?t  him  they 
unconsciously    look    for    some- 
one else  who  is  just  like  him. 
And    Ginsberg    is    better    as    a 
poet  than  as  a  traveling  sales- 
man  because  essentially   he  is 
telling  kids  that  life  is  easier 
than   it  really   is.   He   puts  his 
performance    on    campus    and 
everybody  wants  to  believe  it 
so  it  goes  over  very  big.  "You 
too  can  be  a  saint  and  here  I 
am  to  show  you  how." 

One  of  the  most  frustrating 
things  for  me  as  a  writer  is 
that  in  part  of  me  I  yearn  to 
be  as  marketable  as  Ginsberg 
or  Leary  or  say,  Norman 
Mailer. 

What  were  tfie  sales  of 
Drive,  he  Said? 

It  didn't  sell  too  well  until  it 
got  into  the  60  cent  edition 
and  then  it  sold  about  50,000 
copies  with  no  advertising 
whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the 
publisher.  It  just  kind  of 
spread  by  word  of  mouth  and 
then  after  that  happened  they 
destroyed  the  remainder  of  the 
60  cent  edition.  It's  strange 
but  I'm  discovered  by  a  lot  of 
individual  people.  That's  very 
nice  and  it  makes  me  feel 
great,  but  I've  taken  a  bruis- 
ing from  the  New  York  intel- 
ligentsia, the  reviewers  across 
fhe  country,  who  just  don't 
realize  what  I'm  trying  to  do. 
Tliey  can't  understand  my 
idiom.  As  Ginsberg  said,  they 
wouldn't  recognize  literature 
if  it  buggered  them.  I  think 
It's  impossible.  Even  the  guys 
that  are  getting  credit  are  get- 
ting the  wrong  credit  and  it 
must  really  twist  and  distort 
their   ideas   about    themselves. 


I  think  all  the  cultural  conri- 
ment  that  goes  on  nowadays  is 
an  aspect  of  marketing  and 
we  really  won't  be  able  to  de- 
cide what  books  we're  actually 
doing  until  later.  So  I  think 
that  not  only  my  book  is  re- 
viewed misleadingly  but  so  is 
every  book  whether  it  is 
praised  or  damned.  And  I  have 
gotten  some  praise. 

What  do  you  think  of  other 
writers? 

I  think  it's  too  bad  that  we 
don't    have   any    great    writers 
going   now,   great  fiction   writ- 
ers,   because    this    makes    you 
feel  that  you're   working   in   a 
vacuum.    I    respect    a    lot    of 
people,  you  know,   but  I  don't 
like    novels     about     the     little 
man   because  that   to  me   is  a 
form    of   self   pity    and    defeat 
and  preciousness,  even  though, 
I    take   that   back    partially,    I 
think   that  The  Assistant   is  a 
masterpiece  and  Seize  the  Day 
is  a  masterpiece.  And  I  like  a 
lot    of    things    that    have    been 
written,     like     Naked     Lunch, 
Hubert   Selby,    and    Saul    Bel- 
low. But  I  think  that  we  have 
a  pretty  second  rate  literature 
now  and  we  have  no  magazines 
that  you'd  be  proud  to  be  pub- 
lished in  which  was  not  true, 
say    in    19th    century    Russia: 
And  for  me  in  particular  there 
are   no   models   that    can    help 
me  see  how  to  get  into  things 
and   there   are  no  people   who 
are  showing  me  how  to  do  it. 
There  are  people  I  respect  as 
doing    worthwhile    things    but 
none  of  it  is  on  a  really  excit- 
ing level. 

Why  do  you  think  that  is? 
I  guess  it's  that  people  feel 
so  lost  that  they  write  in  this 
subjective,  completely  bab- 
bling kind  of  way  and  very 
few  people  are  trying  to  pull 
it  all  together.  I  wonder  what 
Bellow's  new  novel  will  be 
like.  1  mean  even  Bellow  is 
retreating  into  subjectivity. 
We  really  need  a  great  novel 
but  I  don't  really  think  it 
would  do  any  good. 

What  would  do  any   good? 

A  lot  of  little  eflorts  by  a 
lot  of  individuals.  Like  what 
you  see  in  the  McCarthy  cam- 
paign. That's  one  thing  that's 
very  exciting  about  it.  A  lot 
of  people  are  pulling  them- 
selves together  and  saying 
"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  save 
the  world  but  I  am  going  to 
take  som6  kind  of  action  which 
could  lead  to  more  action."  And 
I  see  a  lot  of  people  struggling 
in  a  decent  way.  People  are 
thinking  now. 

Are  we  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
do  you  think?  More  crisis  than 
usual? 

Yeah.  Of  course  I  think  that 
in  that  sense  the  apocalyp- 
ticism in  my  books  is  justified. 
I'm  very  worried  about  Amer- 
ica. 

What  if  it's  Nixon  versus 
Johnson? 

Yeah!  What  if  it  is! 

Yeah,  shit. 

Could  it  be  that  America 
and  democracy  is  not  working 
at  all.  I  ipean  that's  what 
we're  asking  ourselves  and 
that's  what  this  summer's  go- 
ing to  tell  in  a  way.  I'm  think- 
ing about  writing  a  book  about 
just  this  summer  ...  I  don't 
know.  I'm  scared.  I  hope  Mc- 
Carthy or  Kennedy  comes 
through.  In  that  case  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  ...  I  hope 
that  nobody  does  anything  that 
will  hurt  their  chances.  It's  too 
goddamn  important. 

Do  you  think  they  have  a 
chance? 

Yeah.  But  I  think  the  odds 
are  against  them.  But  I'm 
really  scared  about  America. 

What  happens  if  we  get 
more  Johnson  or  Nixon. 
Where's  the  good  life  then? 

There  never  was  any  good 
life.  I  mean  we're  going  to 
have  to  scrape  it  as  best  we 
can  and  take  our  chances.  In  a 
way  one  of  the  worst  things 
that  happened  to  us  is  that 
we're  brought  up  with  this 
image  of  the  plastic  good  life 
and  so  we  feel  cheated  out  of 
it,  if  anyone  ever  had  it.  And 
if  you're  serious  about  your- 
self as  an  intellectual  or  as  a 
person  who  is  not  going  to 
take  just  what's  given  to  him 


by  the  left  or  the  right  or  by 
any  group.  Then  you  know 
that  life  is  going  to  be  one 
long  scramble  for  you  and 
that's  what  I  know  about  me. 
I  can't  stand  it.  Sometimes  it 
drives  me  out  of  my  mind  and 
1  rave  about  it  in  my  writing 
but  all  the  same  I'm  getting 
used  to  it  ...  I  don't  know, 
sometimes  I  think  that  I  am 
crazy — Look,  here's  McCarthy. 
I  don't  know  what  he'd  think 
if  he  read  Drive,  he  Said, 
whether  that  urge  to  jump  out 
of  windows  or  jump  off  of 
bridges  is  meaningful  to  him 
but  he  knows  we're  in  a  hell 
of  an  emergency  in  his  own 
quiet,  dignified,  bland  way 
that  doesn't  excite  me. 

But  there  is  the  urge  to  jump 
off  bridges  and  almost  the 
necessity  to  blow  your  mind. 
There  is  this  constant  frustra- 
tion and  part  of  it  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  college  isn't  the  place 
to  learn  about  yourself.  How  do 
you  leave  the  classroom  with- 
out going  to  the  Dionysian 
pack? 

That's  what  you'll  spend 
your  whole  life  trying  to  find 
out.  The  Dionysian  pack  isTi't 
so  Dionysian.  If  only  it  really 
were.  If  only  a  person  of  in- 
telligence could  really  live  as 
a  Dionysian,  then  life  would 
be  a  lot  simpler. 

Isn't  that  what  we  do  by 
dropping  a  lot  of  acid? 

But  the  people  who  drop  a 
lot  of  acid  are  the  unhappiest 
people  I  know  regardless  of 
wtiat  they  say  about  them- 
selves. 

It  smacks  of  Dionysianism 
anyway. 

That's  why  I  say  it's  impos- 
sible for  a  man  of  intelligence. 
You  have  to  be  able  to  lie  to 
yourself.  You  say  here  I  am  in 
the  Dionysian  pack  and  it's 
great.  But  the  truth  is,  here  I 
am  in  the  Dionysian  pack  and 
I'm  still  subject  to  everything 
that  makes  each  of  us  separate 
from  the  world  and  from  each 
other  and  from  ourselves  and, 
you  know,  this  is  why  I'm 
driving  towards  realism  as  a 
writer.  I  want  to  find  a  way  of 
expressing  this  that  isn't  cheap 
and  melodramatic  and  sym- 
bolic I  want  to  talk  about  .  .  . 


you  know  here  we  are  discus- 
sing  this  problem  in  general, 
but  try  to  capture  the  integrity 
of  people  who  are  facing  this 
problem  that  you  are  already 
beginning  to  face  and  the  ways 
they  work  it  out  are  not 
general  ways;  they're  very 
specific  ways,  they're  painful 
ways  and  ways  that  you  can 
believe  involve  a  lot  of  suffer- 
ing and  this  is  what  no  writer 
nowadays  is  getting — what  it 
means  to  flee  the  classroom 
and  the  Dionysian  pack.  In 
other  words  to  be  a  menscK 
And  yet  I  meet  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  worthy  and  not  little 
people  sulking  away  in  cor- 
ners. And  the  question  is  how 
do  you  avoid  both  becoming  a 
sterile  official  grownup  profes- 
sor or  a  manufactured  plastic 
frenetic  or  a  very  smug,  fat, 
dropout  and  the  answer  is  one 
you  will  have  to  discover  for 
yourself.  It's  going  to  be  un- 
like anybody  else's  answer.  I 
as  a  writer  should  be  showing 
you  what  kind  of  suffering 
you're  going  to  be  doing.  And 
that's  what  I  haven't  begun  to 
do  yet. 

Speaking  of  The  Answer, 
the  core  of  the  story  is  Alex's 
trip  on  a  drug  like  acid.  Have 
you  taken  acid? 

Yes. 

Much? 

No. 

Berkeley  or  New  York? 

New   York. 

How  do  you  deal  artistically 
with  that  kind  of  experience? 
Readers  generally  are  not  fa- 
miliar  with  the  acid  trip. 

In  a  way  I  would  like  to 
stop  writing  about  farout  ex- 
f>eriences.  I  have  assumed  like 
many  other  writers  that  the 
extreme  experience  reflects 
most  deeply  the  rest.  I'm  be- 
ginning to  challenge  that  now. 
1  think  that  the  extreme  expe- 
rience is  too  melodramatic  and 
the  most  interesting  people 
now  are  the  people  who  lead 
more  intricate  private  lives 
and  I  think  that's  why  Alex 
had  to  be  20  years  old  because 
it's  conceivable  that  a  20  year 
old  could  be  that  melodramatic 
and  not  be  stupid.  If  he  were 
thirty  years  old  and  going 
(Continueil   on   Page   "7) 


Sunday  Night  and 


Monday  Morning 


By    NICK   RABKIN 


Talking  to  several  black 
students  after  Sunday  night's 
meetings  on  "White  Racism" 
I  found  that  for  the  most 
part  they  were  sorely  dis- 
appointed with  what  transpired 
at  the  scissions.  Hopefully  the 
meetings  disappointed  a  good 
many  whites  as  well.  The  meet- 
ings were  convened  to  discuss 
"White  Racism."  That  was 
probably  one  of  the  few  things 
they  did  not  discuss. 

People  from  a  group  called 
Brandeis  People  Against  Rac- 
ism (PAR)  were  among  those 
who  directed  meetings  to  ques- 
tions of  "action."  "What  can 
we  do?"  was  the  rallying  cry. 
Many  suggestions  were  forth- 
coming: "Do  your  thing.'* 
"Canvas  Waltham."  "Survey 
Weston."  "Call  up  radio  shows." 
"Give  money."  "Leaflet  fac- 
tories." "Get  B  &  G  to  support 
the  strike." 

Occasional  cries  were  raised 
against  these  suggestions.  They 
were  most  commonly  sup- 
pressed with  complaints  like: 
"This  is  no  time  for  more 
words,  there  is  an  immediate 
problem  that  must  be  at- 
tacked." 

We  at  Brandeis  are  of  a  pe- 
culiar tradition.  A  primarily 
Jewish  institution  in  a  coun- 
try which  is  oppressing  a  mi- 
nority which  is  not  Jewish.  Our 
people  were  the  victims  of  the 
most  inhuman  of  prejudices. 
Jews  must  have  learned  from 
that  experience  that  they  must 
not  hate.  And  if  they  do,  that 
they  must  not  act  as  if  they 
hate. 

The  combinations  of  these 
dictums  have  left  Brandeis 
students  horribly  confused 
about  their  own  feelings  on 
racial  questions.  And  the  in- 
ability to  squarely  face  these 
questions    was    what    irritated 


black  students  on  Sunday  night. 

Brandeis  Jews  spoke  of  "doing 
things"  on  Sunday  ni^'iht. 
"Things"  that  would  edu^^te 
people  outside  the  Brandeis 
community  about  racism.  Un- 
fortunately they  spoke  of  these 
"things"  without  a  complete 
knowledge  of  their  own  brand 
of  relations  with  black  .students 
in  their  own  community. 

At  the  particular  meeting 
which  I  attended  Sunday  night, 
there  were  several  black  mili- 
tants from  a  Roxbury  group 
called  RIOT.  It  was  curious  in- 
deed that  while  those  blacks 
spoke  of  dignity  the  whites  in 
the  room  deferred  to  them  in 
the  most  self-deprecating  of 
ways.  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
that  was  not  the  reaction  the 
blacks  would  like  to  have  seen. 
Blacks  get  no  more  dignity 
from  whites  at  Brandeis  than 
they  get  from  southerners.  Nei- 
ther we  nor  the  southerner  (or 
perhaps  only  we)  respond  hon- 
estly to  them.  When  the  RIOT 
representatives  offended  us, 
no  one  in  the  room  was  honest 
enough  to  tell  them  to  cut  the 
crap.  A  few  people  pleaded, 
most  squirmed. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  kind  of 
racism  we  must  face  up  to  here 
at  Brandeis.  It  is  inverted  and 
involuted  and  inextricably 
bound  to  our  experience  as 
Jews  from  the  suburbs,  but  it 
is  racism  just  the  same.  And 
this,  then,  is  the  racism  we 
must  direct  our  energies  to- 
ward. 

After  the  RIOT  people  left 
no  one  in  the  room  was  open 
enough  to  talk  about  how  we 
as  whites  related  with  them  or 
with  blacks  in  our  community. 
Instead,  we  heard  countless 
scenarios  for  revolution  from 
people  who  far  from  knew  that 
they  were  fighting  againi)t 
themselves. 
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Weekend 


This  Is  not  a  pipe. 

This    is   not    a   review    of   "In 

Cold  Blood" 


I   saw    the  movie  "In    Cold 
Klood"     in     Boston     Saturday 
night     I    also    watched    it    on 
Thursday  and   Friday,   spread- 
ing  across   the   television    like 
n   blood   smear,  examined  and 
dissected     while     hardly     dry. 
Dick  and  Perry  ride  into  Kan- 
ciis    the  heartland  of  continen- 
tal'U  S.,   to    brutally    kill   the 
Clutter     family,     and     spines 
tingle   as   the   movie    audience 
awaits    the    senseless    murder. 
A  white  man  shoots  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  in  the  back  of 
the  head  and  breasts  are  beaten 
bv   the   audience   glued   to  the 
TV    sets  with  the  blank  look 
of  unrecognition  on  their  faces. 
We  watched  the  smoke  rising 
behind     the     Capitol     building 
and     finally      understood     the 
meaning    of   the    university    as 
sanctuary:  no  one  ever  dies  in 
Brandeis  riots.  Then  I  travelled 
into  Boston  to  watch  a  murder 
at  a  movie  theatre  and  people 
warned   us  to   be   careful.  The 
news  from  the  outside  is  safely 
pumped  in  via  radio,  T.V.  and 
newspaper    but    w*hen    we   tire 
of    the    serene    objectivity    of 
academia,     the     journey     into 
commercial   entertainment   be- 
conus  a  dangerous  expedition. 
"1  have  seen  the  best  minds 
of  my  generation  destroyed  by 
madness,"  said  the  poet  and  it 
st(  med  this  week-end  that  the 
entire    nation    had    become    a 
mindless  mass  of  madness.  The 
best    minds   seemed    no    better 
than   Perry   Smith,   who  never 
finished  third  grade  and  knew 
ol  the  disease  within  him  that 
would  drive  him  to  murder.  If 
only   there  had  been  a   shrink 
in  prison.  Perry  cries,  1  would 
have    told    someone.     Political 
analysts  said  on  Saturday  that 
the    Civil     Rights    Bill     might 
pass  if  there  were  no  violence 
in    the    nation.    No    witnesses. 
That's  why  it  will  be  the  per- 
fect    job,     Dick     tells     Perry, 
there  will  be  no  witnesses. 

So  the  American  dream  is 
not  dead.  For  Perry  Smith, 
who  watched  his  father  whip 
his  mother  after  he  had  made 
love  to  her,  the  American 
dream  was  playing  his  guitar 
in  Las  Vegas,  where  a  public 
peiioimance  makes  up  for  an 
ugly  lace  and  a  scarred  body, 
while  the  American  reality 
was  picking  up  empty  bottles 
otl  the  highway  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  a  bottle.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  more  persist- 
ent in  his  dreaming,  and 
America  could  not  let  him 
live.  America  always  kills  its 
dreamers. 

(Liz,  do  you  remember  going 
to  high  school  SNCC  meetings 
four  years  ago  when  we  could 
still  feel  community  watching 
the  scrawny  17  year  old  leader 
tell  us  of  his  work  in  Missis- 
sippi, Harlem,  Wall  Street  .  .  . 
I  met  him  again  last  year,  and 
he  had  eight  kilos  in  a  torn 
suitcase,  selling  to  support  a 
habit.  He  never  leaves  the 
dream,  no,  and  reality  never 
becomes  a  nightmare.  Let  bim 
dream,  perchance  to  sleep.) 
Malcolm  X  could  articulate 
the  muted  pain  of  ghetto  rage 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  John 
F.  Kennedy  became  the  entire 
world's  symbol  of  the  dream 
for  a  better  world.  The  dream- 
ers must  die.  No  one  listens  to 
the  poets  in  America.  No  one 
hears  America  singing,  for  the 
wail  is  too  loud  and  the  dream- 
ing seems  a  cop-out  on  the 
black  reality. 

So  on  Friday  night  the  city 
of  Boston  presented  the  James 
Brown  Concert  live  on  tele- 
vision. Kevin  White  was  scared 
»nd  distraught,  and  in  a  shak- 
ing voice,  asked  the  audience 
to  stay  at  home  in  order  to 
save  the  city.  I>ozens  of  pcHjple 
drifted  in  and  out  of  the  room 
with  the  T.V.  set,  turning  col- 
lege into  a  rest  home  for  the 
young,  unable  to  admit  the 
loss  of  innocence  that  domin- 
ates American  culture.  Tom 
Atkins,  Boston's  only  Negro 
city  councilman,  praised  the 
king,  James  Brown,  and 
mourned  the  dream,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  King.  I  knew  the  girls  up 
in  North — white  and  liberal — 
were  watching  and  I  wondered 
if  they  felt  glad  to  have  been 


By  HOWARD  ERMAN 

phone  canvassers  for  this  man, 
following  careful  instructions 
to  avoid  the  Irish  E.D.'s  in  the 
thick  book  of  registered  voters. 
Finally,  James  Brown  spoke, 
telling  us  that  he  began  as  a 
shoe-shine  boy  working  for 
three  cents  a  shine  in  front  of 
a  radio  station.  Now  he  owns 
that  radio  station,  and  that, 
brothers,  is  black  power.  The 
audience  cheered  and  I  tried 
to  imagine  Louise  Day  Hicks 
shining  ^hoes. 

The    concert    began:    Perry 
Smith's  dream  on  National  Ed- 
ucational   Television.     Like    a 
three  hour  orgasm,   the   shak- 
ing  hips  whipped   around   the 
stage.   Next  to   the  President's 
Proclamation      in      Saturday's 
Times  was  a  filler  announcing 
that  a  Carolina  Court  now  ap- 
proves    barbers     massaging 
members  of  the  opposite   sex. 
For    three    hundred    years   the 
American    white    has    emascu- 
lated the  Negro,  and  the  Moy- 
nihan  report  tells  us,  as  though 
we   dreamed  of  castrating  ten 
percent    of    the    population    to 
achieve     agape.     Now     eros 
sweeps     the     land,     and     we 
plunge    toward   death.    Sex    is 
neutral,   but  it  is  tied  to  love 
and   hate,   and   the  bullet  that 
shot    the    dream    of    brotherly 
love  channeled  the  energy  into 
hate.  The  climax  of  the  ^ow 
came    when    youths    swarmed 
onto   the  stage  to  mob  James 
Brown     and     halt     the     show. 
White    policemen    shoved    the 
boys    back    into    the    audience 
and   the   network   began  a   re- 
run  of  the  tape.   Six   hours  of 
back  to  back  excitement  with- 
out release. 


Lowell's  Foilure 


Switch    the    TV.     to    news. 
George,  we  worked  together  as 
shipping    clerks    one    summer. 
I  was  17  but  you  were  26  and 
the    $1.75   an   hour   was   all   a 
high  school  drop-out  eould  ex- 
pect. Boston  is  calm  with  only 
sporadic  looting.  We  sat  on  the 
melting  of  the  42nd  St.  docks, 
eating     boxed     lunches    where 
the   open   sewers  swirl  human 
excrement    around    the    Circle 
Line    Boats    sixteen    blocks    of 
Chicago     burned     down,     2500 
more    National    Guards    called 
out,   leaving  the   dock   to  take 
tourists    around    the    island    of 
Manhattan   worth   $24   in  trin- 
kets and  rat  bites  New  York  is 
tense,  a  state  of  emergency  has 
been    declared    in   Detroit   The 
teacher  you  went  to  bed  with 
in   the  borscht  belt   felt  guilty 
about    sleeping    with    an    Irish 
Catholic  Mayor  Lindsay  walks 
the      streets     of     N.Y.      while 
marines   and    naval   forces   are 
added  to  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington    and     you     felt     guilty 
thinking   of  the   Negro  tots  in 
the    slum    who    idealized     the 
woman  you  had  just  met  and 
known    a    machine    gun    is 
mounted    on    the   steps   of   the 
White      House      Don't      worry 
George,    we've    all    grown    up. 
Ben    Franklin    will    write    the 
article  for  the  Times  the  next 
day  about  the  capital's  Mayor 
Washington. 

Johnny  Carson  follows.  Sam- 
my Davis  Jr.  appears  for  two 
minutes  and  speaks  of  crisis 
and  the  need  for  cool,  and  the 
white  audience  madly  ap- 
plauds. He  is  dressed  in  martial 
clothing  and  looks  drugged 
and  you  really  sympathize  with 
the  identity  crisis  of  a  Negro- 
Jew  who  is  part  of  the  white 
establishment  and  knows  black 
power  says  the  Jews  will  be 
Vhe  first  to  go.  Run  a  tape  of 
King  interviewed  by  Harry 
Belafonte  and  we  listen  to  the 
man  say  it  is  the  quality  of 
living  and  not  longevity  that 
counts.  Instant  replay,  as  when 
Oswald  was  killed  and  L.B.J. 
announces  retirement,  and 
now  video  tape  preserving 
every  twitch  forever,  so  we 
will  know  the  man  is  really 
dead.  Dick  and  Perry  hsten  to 
bulletins  of  their  crime  on  T.V. 
and  radio,  as  though  only  re- 
plays of  instant  commumca- 
fion  can  grind  it  into  the.r 
heads  and  ours.  When  the 
screen  is  out  there,  and  not  in 
the  mind,  only  instant  replay 
makes  us  conscious.  End  ol 
tape  and  back  to  Carson,  who 
gives  insipid  assent. 

Station  break-the  torch  of 
Vhe  Statue  of  Liberty  lighting 
up  Uie  words  "Tlierc  is  more  to 


come"   as   tinkly  music   plays, 
the    same   type    of    music    that 
introduced  the  Clutter   family 
in    the    movie.    The    neurotic 
Mrs.  Clutter  is  ignored  to  pre- 
sent  the  ideal  American  fam- 
ily: Mr.  Clutter,  moral  farmer 
in  a  split  level   house  who   is 
everyone's    friend;    Nancy,    17 
year    old    virgin   farm    beauty 
who  teaches  neighbors  how  to 
make     cherry     pie;     and     the 
young  athlete  inventor  son  who 
must  smoke   cigarettes  on  the 
sly.   And   there  they   were,   on 
the     T.V.     screen     too.     Sexy 
blonde     selling     new     Fiddle- 
Faddle  snack,  riding  away  on 
a  snappy  motorcycle  with  her 
legs  spread  apart  and  the  wind 
lifting    her    ruffled    blouse    to 
show  three  inches  of  her  bare 
back.  Followed  by  Frank  Gif- 
ford  selling  dish-washers.  Did 
he     worry     about     dish-water 
hands  when  he  threw  a   foot- 
ball for  the  New  York  Giants 
and    millions    cheered    to    the 
smack  of  tangled  bodies? 

Diana     Ross     and     the     Su- 
premes    certainly    never    wor- 
ried about  it.  In  glittering  skin- 
tight   black    dresses,     making 
them   look   like  two-sided  egg 
cups   with    wigs   on    top,   they 
sing  "There's  a  Place  for  Us," 
and   break    into   a   lament   for 
Dr.   King  in  the  middle.   Stan 
Freiberg,    turned     hippy     after 
his  successful  Chung-King  Chi- 
nese food  campaign,  announces 
that  his  father  was  also  a  Bap- 
tist Minister  and  King  dreamed 
for  all  of  us.  Tears  and  nods; 
end  of  show.  Short  announce- 
ments    informs     us     that     the 
•'Phoenix   City    Story"    —    the 
town   so   corrupt   it   had   to  be 
suppressed    by    the    military — 
will    be   the   Bad    Guys    movie 
of  the  week.  End  of  TV.   for 
the    night.    The    only    Negroes 
we     have     seen     talking     are 
multi-millionaires  who   tell   us 
that  though  they   never  go  to 
the    ghettoes,    that     is    where 
their   hearts  are.   Maybe  some 
of  their  cash  too. 

Saturday  night.  Escape  from 
reality,  bop  into  Boston  to  re- 
view **ln  Cold  Blood."  Four 
thousand  people  are  in  jail  and 
one  thousand  have  been  in- 
jured. L.B.J,  cancels  his  peace 
trip  to  honor  the  death  of  the 
first  important  public  figure 
to  die  in  domestic  violence 
with  the  brutal  war  abroad. 
The  movie  theatre  >  located 
next  to  the  War  Memorial  Au- 
ditorium, where  the  National 
Rifle  Association  is  having  its 
convention.  In  Indiana,  gun 
powder  in  the  basement  of  a 
department  store  has  exploded, 
blowing  up  two  square  blocks, 
killing  15  and  s'hooting  tennis 
balls  over  a  mile  away.  Con- 
t'less  passes  a  weak  guns  con- 
trol bill;  the  powerful  N.R.A. 
lobby  is  upset  but  rejoices  in 
having  stopped  the  proposal  to 
stop  rifle  sales  through  the 
mail  They  are  obviously  glad 
Boston  is  calm,  so  they  can  get 
slightly  drunk  and  walk 
through   the   streets   tipsy. 

Finally  to  the  movie.  It  is  a 
solid  Hollywood  feature,  faith- 
ful to  Capote's  book,  using  the 
same  flash-backs  and  retaining 
the  excitement.  What  it  lacks, 
however,  are  a  set  of  fully 
realized  characters.  This  is  not 
due  to  the  acting,  which  is 
largely  first-rate,  but  due  to 
the  time  limitations  of  the 
movie.  Perry  Smith  is  the  only 
character  whose  past  is  re- 
vealed, and  he  is  the  only  one 
to  rise  above  the  confrontation 
of  irrational  violence  and  solid 
citizenship,  to  become  a"  J"" 
dividual  in  his  own  right.  The 
Clutter  family  never  becomes 
more  than  a  symbol  of  what  it 
is  to  be  rugged  individuals  in 
the  affluent  society.  We  know 
how  they  live,  but  we. do  not 
know  why  they  live,  what 
their  goals  and  ambitions  are. 

Maybe  it  is  because  they 
themselves  do  not  know,  for 
maybe  none  of  us  know,  and 
maybe  this  is  the  reason  for 
the  violence  in  the  movie  and 
the  violence  in  the  streets.  Per- 
haps the  spirit  that  conquered 
the  frontier  and  later  con- 
quered industry  became  cor- 
rupt and  impotent  when  the 
American  economy  switched 
from  a  production  to  a  con- 
sumption   economy,    while    the 
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Dick  Goldberg 


People  are  forever  trying  to 
keep    the    theater    au    eourant. 
Witness:    the  last   two   produc- 
tions  at    Spingold   —    "a   very 
mod    version"    of    The    Impor- 
tance   of    Being     Ernest     and 
Paradise    Lost,    a    play    which 
was  severely  chastised  by  many 
Boston /Brandeis  critics  for  not 
being    relevant    to    our    times, 
(as  if  the  only  virtue  of  Odets' 
play  is  that  it  gives  a  feel  for 
the  Thirties.)  Up-to-  datedness 
is     also     currently     being     at- 
tempted  at   The  Theater  Com- 
pany   of    Boston    now    through 
April    14.    The   play    is   Robert 
Lowell's     verse    adaptation    of 
Racine's    Phaedra,    which    is    a 
seventeenth  century  remake  of 
Euripides'  llijuujly tus.  1:  ..    -i  s 
principle     device    for     making 
Racine's   play   contemporary   is 
a  word  choice  that  would  have 
shocked   Versailles;   there   is   a 
good  deal  of  blood  in  Lowell's 
play,    both    talked    about    and 
brought  on  stage,  and  he  calls 
a  rape  a  rape.  But  that's  about 
as    far    as    he    goes,    and    the 
characters   he  leaves   us  are   a 
minor    roles,   cannot   surmount 


the  problem  of  an  unnecessary 
"relevance"     the     author     and 
director    impose    on    the    play. 
This  is  most  evident  in  Lnirry 
Bryggman's    sometimes    boyish 
Hippolytus     (the    son),    whose 
adolescent     reticence     is     cute 
when  he  is  talking  with  his  love 
Aricia,   but  makes  one   wonder 
what  Phaedra  ever  saw  in  him. 
And  Aricia  as  played   by   Lisa 
Richards,    and    her    confidante 
Ismene,   Roberta    Collinge,    too 
often  come  off  as  teeny-boppers 
planning   for   a    prom.    Part   of 
their  difficulty  comes  from  the 
costumes  designed  for  them  by 
Suzanne    O'Hara,    who    insists 
upon    using   what   by    now   has 
become  the  mainstay   of   "con- 
temporary" productions  —  the 
mini-skirt. 

More  SI  cessful  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  portrayal  are 
Carolyn  Coates'  Phaedra  and 
Charles  Siebert's  Theseus.  Both 
transform  the  powerful  ab- 
.stractions  of  the  play  into 
living,  breathing  forms  of 
passion  and  pain.  And  Siebert's 
choice  to  make  the  king  some- 
thing of  a  paranoiac  seems  very 


Josephine 
"Phaedra' 


Lane,    Carolyn   Coates,    and    Larry    Brygyman    in 
at  Theatre  Company  o]  Boston. 


seemingly   right  for  this  pro<hiction. 

David  Wlieeler's  direction  is 
the  reest  1  have  ever  seen  it. 
Elach  actor's  performance  is 
di.stinctly  drawn,  and  there  is 
no  heavy-handed  directorial 
style  framing  the  production  — 
yet  the  unity  of  this  Phaedra 
is  perhaps  its  strongest  feature. 

his    actors 
of     stage 


royal     household 

lost    in    a     time    of    no    time, 

speaking    a    somewhat    courtly 

language. 

Another  stab  at  pulling  the 
play  out  of  the  pa.st  is  his 
violation  of  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  employed  by  both 
Euripides  and  Kacine.  Here  the  .  ,  . 
poet  adaptor  is  more  successful.  Wheeler  has  given 
Not  only  d(K>s  he  make  the  un-  enormous     amounts 


expected    return   of   King   The-  space   to    work   on,   reinforc.ng 

sc us    more    believable    -    the  the    majesty    :;«    "^'^'f «»7, /«,^ 

Ivent     which     makc>s     a    cata-  the    play.    And    Robert    Aliens 

strophe     of     Queen     Phaedra's  aery l.c-pamted    s^-t    meets     the 

love  for  his  son  -  but  he  also  demands    of    this    direction    by 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


explores  Phaedra's  passion 
more  as  it  develops  rather  than 
relating  it  in  the  exposition  of 
the  first  act.  Also,  his  .separa-  , 
tion  of  the  play  into  distinct 
scenes  alleviates  the  artificiality 
of  those  classical  timely  en- 
tran^es  which  so  frequently 
seem  to  coincide  with  someone 
else's  timely  exit. 

Ironically,  however,  Lowell's 
major   division   of  the   play  — 
or  at  'east  the  point   at  which 
the   Theater   Company    chooses 
to  call  Intermission  —  accentu- 
ates on  a  much  higher  level  the 
quality    of    artificial    entrance 
and   exit    intrinsic   to   Phaedra. 
That  is,   simply,   that   the   first 
part     of     the     play     is     about 
Phaedra    and    the    second    part 
is  about   Theseus.   I   must  con- 
fess that  my  first  impulse  after 
coming  to  this  realization  was 
to  take  Lowell,  Racine  and  even 
Eiripides      to      task      for      not 
writing  a  well-integrated  play. 
But  remembering  how  moving 
an  experience  Phaedra  can  be, 
I  decide<l  to  check  that  impulse 
and  accept  the  fact  that  Phaedra 
is    great    theater    on     its    own 
terms   and   that   no   amount   of 
technical    refinement  and   false 
universality   (Lowell's  "time  of 
no  time")  is  worth  the  tamper- 
ing. 

The  Theater  Company,  in  its 
faithfulness  to  Lowell's  adapta- 
tion and  concept  of  the  play, 
has  emphasized  the  problems  of 
trying  to  expand  a  work  in  a 
[direction  it  will  not  go.  Compe- 
Itant  acting,   in  all   but  a  lew 


making  the  stage  seem  larger 
than  it  is  and  suggesting 
an  awesome  majesty. 
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WBRS-FM  Expands 
Programming  Times 

WBRS-FM.  on  the  air  for  only  two  months,  has  already 
expanded  its  progrannninK  by  one  third,  and  is  makinM  plans 
for  even  greater  expansion  for  next  year.  Originally  broadcast- 
ing from  6  p.m.  to  3  a.m.  every  day,  the  station  now  signs  off 
at  4  a.m.  Tuesday  through  Sunday  mornings  and  at  6  a.m.  on 
Monday  morning.  In  addition,  programming  beginjs  at  12  noon 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

For  the  upcoming  vacation,  the  FM  station,  at  91.7  mega- 
cycles, plans  to  stay  on  the  air.  sticking  to  its  broadcast  schedule, 
but  presenting  programs  of  un 


Poster  Campaign 
Umes  Haircuts 


lnterrui)ted  music.  In  addition, 

starting  Friday,   April   19,   at  6 

p.m.,   Milch    Kertzman,    co-host 

of  the  station's  late  evening  un- 

deiground  rock  show,  will  at- 
tempt to  break  the  New  Eng- 
l:»iid  broadcast  endurance  rec- 
ord by  staying  on  tlie  air  for  73 
slr:ught  hours.  His  program, 
which  will  follow  his  own  reg- 
ular format,  will  be  a  benefit  to 
raise  money  for  Club  47  in 
Cambridge. 

Plans  for  the  summer  and 
the  next  academic  year  are  yet 
to  be  completed  by  the  new  ex- 
ecutive board,  which  was 
elected  last  week  by  the  sla- 
ti(»n's  staff.  New  Station  Man- 
ager Ge(tf1"  Bel  infante  said  that 
there    is    better    than    a    50-50 


j  chance  for  summer  broadcast- 
'  ing,     with     per.sonnel     troubles 
the  only  real  obstacle.  For  next 
year,   the   new   board    ho|)es   to 
plan     programming     for     the 
weekday  afternoons  in  addition 
to  the  present  schedule.  An  ex- 
!  panded     allotment      from     the 
'  University,  which    wholly   sup- 
ports the  station,  is  helping  this 
:  expansion.  Next   year,   the  sta- 
tion   also    hopes    to    get    tapes 
from  the  BBC.  CBS.  and  Paoi- 
,  fica  Group   (  Listener-supported 
'  radio ). 

Joining  Belinfante  on  the  ex- 
ecutive board  will  be  Don  Kap- 
:  Ian,  Chief  Engineer:  Bob  Elk. 
Program  Director:  Al  Namins. 
i  Persormel  Director:  and  Neil 
Ungerleidcr,  Financial  Direc- 
tor. Several  other  board  posi- 
tions are  yet  to  be  decided. 


Joh  I  ISO  II    Pu  II'  Out 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

lack.s  both  the  effe<!tive  vo-te- 
getting  machine  of  Kennedy 
and  his  clear  stance  on  so  vital 
an  issue  as  the  racial  problem 
in  America.  He  feels  McCarthy 
will  have  to  clarify  his  position 
he  maintained  that  those  who 
support  McCarthy  owe  it  to  him 
to  continue  working  for  him  at 
continue  working  for  him  at 
least  until  the  Massachusetts 
primary  Ls  over.  After  that,  he 
felt,  t>oth  Kennedy  and  McCar- 
thy, should  be  evaluated  accord- 
ing to  their  strength  and  the 
merit  of  their  propo.sals. 

He  did  not  think  John.son's 
announcement  hurt  the  peace 
candidates  by  removing  their 
main  target  and  making  their 
fight  for  the  nomination  little 
more  than  a  pei*sonal  struggle 
between  two  ambitious  men. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  that 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy  were 
now  forced  by  their  confronta- 
tion with  each  other  to  clarify 
and  define  their  positions  fur- 
ther: Keyser  feels  this  can  only 
be  beneficial 

STUART  FORSTER,    68 

Stuart  Forster,  '68,  who  has 
been  co-ordinating  the  Brandeis 
students  working  for  McCarthy, 
said  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  went  out  this  week- 
end was  drastically  reduced, 
due  to  both  John.son's  decision 
and  to  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
King.  Brandeis  had  the  largest 
representation  oC  any  Boston 
school  in  Hartford  last  weekend 
with  181  canvassers  and  about 
40  others  working  in  offices. 
This  weekend  only  60  to  80 
people  were  working.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  important  to 
continue  working  for  McCarthy 
in  Ma.ssachusetts,  Penn.'jylvania, 
and  Connecticut,  even  though 
he  was  unopposed,  as  uncom- 
mitted delegate  votes  would  be 
free  to  go  to  Humphrey  should- 
he  decide  to  run.  He  expected 
150  to  200  students  to  l>e  work- 
ing again  after  vacation,  and 
hoped  to  send  300  students  to 
Gloucester,  Concord,  and  Fra- 
mingham  each  day  of  the  week- 
end before  the  Ma.s.sachusetts 
primary  on  April  30  He  said 
that  there  were  rumors  that 
McCarthy  might  concede  defeat 
and  drop  out  of  the  race  im- 
mediately if  he  loses  to  Ken- 
nedy  in  Indiana   in  early  May. 

PROF.  I.  MILTON  SACKS 

Politics  Professor  I.  Milton 
Sacks  concurred  that  the  only 
likely  deadlock  might  occur 
between  Kenni>dy  and  Hum- 
phrey However,  he  felt  that 
Humphrey  would  probably  ffct 
the  Oeinacratic  nomination,  as 
he  is  the  only  unif.ving  fitjiire 
in  the  party.  Kennedy  and  Mc- 


Carthy, he  said,  have  no  specific 
proposals  for  ending  the  war, 
only  negative  criticism,  where- 
as Humphrey,  he  feels,  will 
come  out  in  favor  of  successful 
negotiations  and  an  immediate 
ceasfire.  He  believes  that  Hum- 
phrey has  not  attacked  the 
candidacy  of  either  Kennedy  or 
McCarthy,  as  Johnson  did  by 
implication,  and  their  suppor- 
ters would  not  necessarily  be 
hostile  to  him.  No  longer  bound 
by  his  office  to  loyalty  to  John- 
son, Humphrey,  Sacks  believes, 
could  come  out  with  his  own 
position  and  remain  at  least  as 
consistent  as  Kennedy  and 
McCarthy  have  proved  to  be. 
He  does  believe  that  Humphrey 
will  "respond  to  the  needs  of 
other  countries  by  defending 
the  American  commitment  in 
Southeast  Asia".  He  added  that, 
depending  on  the  state  of  nego- 
tiations later  in  the  year,  Ken- 
nedy may  find  that  the  only 
way  he  will  be  able  to  disagree 
with  Johnson  will  be  by  adapt- 
ing to  NLF  demands,  a  position 
Sacks  feels  may  be  awkward 
and  politically  harmful  to 
Kennedy. 

PROF.   NORTON   LONG 

Profe.s.sor  N  or  t  on  Long, 
chairman  of  the  Politics  De- 
partment, feels  that  President 
John.son's  statement  of  last 
Sunday  night  will  have  a  defi- 
nite effect  on  the  "sense  of 
frustration  at  political  immo- 
bility" in  this  nation.  He  said 
that  it  is  "important  in  showing 
the  place  of  public  opinion", 
and  in  demonstrating  that  we 
have  a  "respon.sive  political 
system."  "I  have  been  all  over 
the  country  talking  to  business 
groups,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet 
one  not  opposed  to  the  war,"  he 
added.  "However  skeptical  we 
may  be  about  the  President's 
intentions,  we  can  treat  his 
move  as  an  action." 

Professor  Long  questioned 
the  effect  of  the  cease-fire 
called  by  the  President.  "The 
nature  of  the  fighting  is  spread 
out,"  he  said  "It's  pretty  early 
to  be  crowing  too  loudly.  But 
he  added  that  the  presidential 
order  is  a  "great  defeat  for  the 
military."  As  to  the  defensive 
fighting  to  which  the  war  is 
being  limited  at  present,  Pix)- 
fe.ssor  Long  commented,  "The 
whole  war  is  defensive.  Nobody 
wanes  war  any  more,  they  only 
defend." 

Professor  Long  saw  no  sym- 
pathy reaction  to  the  Presi- 
diMit's  announcement  that  he 
will  not  run  for  reelection  in 
the  results  of  the  Wisconsin 
l»rimary.  Nixons  shdwim^.  he 
said,  was  "not  particularly  im- 
pressive. The  Kenn(>dy  and 
McCarthy  relation  will  i^ocome 
a  sc'iious    question/'    He    iecL> 
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By  MARTIN  JANOWITZ       I  cities.    One  result  of  the  cam- 

j   paign  has   been   to   attract   the 

Thousands  of  billboards  and  I  American  Barbers'  Association, 
small  posters  were  mounted  in  which  has  bought  thousands  of 
Waltham  and  across  the  nation   miniatures  for   shops   in   many 

calling  on  the  youth  of  Amer- ,  ^^^'^f '    rk^„„^,,„   r«,^^^„„„  uo» 

ica  to  "Keep  America  beautiful.  ^he   Donnelly   Company  has 
get   a  haircut."    The  campaign ' ''^^.^^^^     thousands    of    letters 

turns  out  to  be  only  a  "gag"  on  f"^  P.  \?"«  ^f^^^  '"^  relation  to 

the  part  of  a  recent  convention  i'^^^^'^'^^^^^-f'  ^.«'V^,  ^^"""^  ^^u- 

of  billboard  desiLmers  ^^'"^  groups  hopmg  to  organize 

I      n,       „?     T     ,.       .        r.     .  a   "Hair  is  Nice"  counter-cam- 

!      Mr.    W.    J.    Vaughn.    Boston  p.,}^,^.  and  from  places  as  dis- 

Manager    of   John    Donnelly    &  ^^^^   ..^  London,  Germany,  and 

Sons,   a    large    East    Coast    bill-  Czechoslovakia.    Vaughn   said 

I  board  concc^rn.  which  is  respon-  ti,.^^    the    price    of    a    billboard 

sible  for  initiating  the  project,  counter-campaign    would    be 

said  Its  aim  was    -to  give  people  prohibitive  to  any  .student 

a  chuckle  and  increase  interest  group.     Large   billboards   are 

and  readership  of  outdoor  post-  p.-j^.^d  from  $150  a  month  each 

ers   •     Vaunhn    nuunt.uned    that  ^.^d   the    usual   minimum  order 

thoir    ormmally     hmitod    plans  ,,f     ^q     billboards     would     cost 

h.id  ballooned  into  a  campaifiu  $^;j>oq   .^   ,„onth.    He  said,  how- 

\\Hh   n.i(ion.U    And   even    inter-  ,,^.^.,.    ^l^.^^   ^^^^,  p.^p^^.  ^^j^^^  f^r 

n.ition.il  interf>t.  .^    i.,,.^.^,    billboard    would    only 

Al    t;:si    the   billboards   were  eo.«it  $10  to  $12. 

put   up   on   IXMinelly   billboards  hi  resj)onse  to  queries  about 

m    all    iheir    nui.ior   areas    —  the    deeper    psychological    rca- 

Miami.    Balnmotv.    Scran  ton.  sons  for   the  idea,   Vaughn  an- 

Worcosier.  .uul   Poston.  but  swered   that   "We  get  down   as 

other   companies  expressed   in-  much    as    students.     With    kids 

teresi  m  the  posters  and  bought  getting   killed   in   Vietnam   and 

large  numbers  for  cities  as  far  all  these   other  things,  we  feel 

west   as   D^Muer.    According   to  that  people  haven't  had  a  real 

Vaughn    "thousands"    oi    the  good  belly  laugh  in  a  long  time. 

12x25  billboards  have  been  It's  really  harmless."  Vaughn 
put  up  in  shopping  centers,  on  ;  was  worried  about  the  violent 
highways,  in  intersections,  and  I  reaction  of  the  rebellious  long- 
other  well-used  spots  in  many  '  hairs. 


In  Cold  Blood 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

type  of  collectivism  that  might 
temper  this  decay  runs  dia- 
lectically  opposed  to  that  spirit. 
The  same  type  of  tension 
might  exist  in  the  Negro  revo- 
lution. David  Riesman's  other- 
directed  person — the  product 
of  affluence  and  the  electronic 
media — lives  by  style  and 
manners  rather  than  action, 
collecting  the  accruements  of 
success  and  voting  for  images 
rather  than  achievements.  The 
Negro  population,  living  in  ur- 
ban areas,  and  as  much  or 
even  greater  products  of  the 
electronic  age  than  the  white 
middle  cla.ss,  may  be  torn  be- 
tween this  new  personality  and 
the  need  to  achieve  individual- 
ism, a  sense  of  manhood,  a  life 
in  terms  of  action,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  cultural 
heritage  that  runs  counter  to 
the  other-directed  person. 

But  that  is  a  question  for 
.some  other  essay.  The  movie 
presents  people  as  types  but 
lacks  the  dreams  that  moti- 
vate them.  Symbols  not  rooted 
in  the  specific  explode,  like 
one  of  Lichtenstein's  grotesque 
Pop  art  paintings.  Dreams,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  ephemeral 
and  can  always  become  com- 
munal, rising  above  politics  or 
the  individual.  Dick  tells  the 
detectives  convicts  wear  tatoos 
in  the  same  way  that  police- 
men wear  badges.  Having  seen 
Perry's  past  through  fla.sh- 
backs,  we  can  understand  how 
the  dream  became  warped  in 
him.  Now  that  Dr.  Kin?  is 
dead,  it  seems  that  the  dream 
is  dead  too.  and  the  Negro  is 
left  with  only  a  symbol,  the 
color  of  his  skin,  a  symbol  that 
is   exclusively  Negro; 

The  problem  with  the  movie 


that  we  will  now  have  to  see 
if  McCarthy  can  establish  a 
broader  appeal,  since  "He  is 
not  strong  in  urban  affairs  and 
civil   rights." 

DR.  LAWRENCE  FUCHS 

Dr.  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  Pro- 
fessor of  Amercian  Civilization 
and  Politics  was  impressed  by 
the  President's  move,  and 
stated.  "I  will  continue  to  work 
for  McCarthy  to  fulfill  my  com- 
mitment  for  eight  more 
speeches."  In  May  however,  ho 
hopes  to  be  able  to  reevaluate 
the  situation  in  view  of  the 
President's  announcement.  He 
stated  emphatically,  that  he 
believes  that  "Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  McCarthy  are  both 
good  meu," 


is  also  the  problem  we  will 
face  in  race  relations.  Because 
we  understand  Perry,  we  sym- 
pathize with  him  more  than 
any  other  chartacter  in  the 
movie.  Yet,  in  the  end.  he  has 
still  murdered  four  people,  and 
we  cannot  excuse  their  deaths. 
In  the  same  way,  even  if  we 
understand  the  rea.sons  for  the 
Black  Power  movement  and 
the  riots^-the  disgust  at  the 
sen.seless  murders  of  Negroes, 
the  anger,  the  hate,  the  frustra- 
tion— we  are  left  with  the 
news  the  next  morning  that 
twenty  or  fifty  people  are  dead. 
Humanism  is  undergoing  a 
severe  test,  for  it  is  hard  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  type  of 
surrealistic  madness  we  saw 
this  week-end  in  both  the 
black  and  white  communities. 
Since  the  two  world  wars  in 
this  century  and  the  explora- 
tions of  the  social  sciences,  we 
have  become  fully  cognizant 
of  the  irrational  element  in 
our  .social  problem.s — so  aware, 
in  fact,  that  it  often  seems  ra- 
tional solutions  will  never 
solve  them.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  we  need  another  dreamer 
like  the  late  Dr.  King.  Thou'^h 
the  dream  may  never  be  real- 
ized, it  is  important  to  have  a 
sen.se  of  direction  larger  than 
the  pragmatic  visions  all  the 
current  political  figures  seem 
to  have. 


King's  Murder 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Waltham  white  community, 
possibly  through  leafletting, 
was  also  deeoied  worthwhile. 

The  group  had  originally 
thought  that  the  SCLC  had 
called  for  an  actual  general 
strike,  but  it  was  discovered 
that  the  only  proposal  resem- 
bling this  was  the  Mass.  Coun- 
cil of  Churches'  call  for  a  three 
day  suspension  of  normal  ac- 
tivities and  the  New  England 
Resistance  for  student-faculty 
strike.  SCLC  did  request  that 
those  who  couldv  go  to  Mem- 
phis on  Monday  to  support  the 
garbage  strikers,  to  Atlanta  on 
Tuesday  to  attend  King's  fu- 
neral, and  to  Washington  on 
Friday  to  attend  Congress.  It 
was  decided  to  leave  specific 
plans  for  the  three  days  open 
for  further  discussion,  with 
only  the  Monday  suspension  of 
clas.ses  definite. 

When  approached  for  sup- 
port, facultv  members  for  the 
most  part  reacted  favorably. 
Dr.  Sachar,  however,  felt  that 
cancelling  clas.ses  for  three  days 
immediately  prior  to  spring 
vacation  would  merely  give 
most  students  an  opportunity 
to  leave  early  and  render  pro- 
posed programs  meaningless. 
Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Dia- 
mandopoulos  suggested  that 
Monday  classes  be  run  as  semi- 
nars on  racism,  if  the  instructor 
desired,  but  would  not  sanction 
any  suspension  of  classes.  At  a 
general  meeting  Monday  morn- 
ing attended  by  over  1,000  stu- 
dents, Diamandopoulo.s  an- 
nounced a  change  in  plans: 
clas.ses  would  be  suspended  on 
Tuesday  in  deference  to  the  fu- 
neral of  Dr.  King.  Later  that 
afternoon  there  were  notices  in 
student  mailboxes  announcing 
that  the  administration  did  not 
object  to  the  u.se  of  University 
facilities  for  holding  discussion 
groups  for  students  who  had 
already  decided  to  stay  out  of 
classes  on  Monday  as  well. 

Sunday  afternoon,  PAR  held 
a  general  meeting  at  which  the 
format  was  adopted  of  using 
Monday  and  today  for  discus- 
sions and  activities  outside  of 
classes,  and  returning  to  classes 
tomorrow  for  further  di.scus- 
sion  on  racism  and  the  rele- 
vancy of  classes  to  world 
events.  Tentative  plans  in- 
cluded picketing  the  hou.ses  of 
slum  lords,  circulating  a  fair 
housing  petition  in  Waltham, 
and  piclteting  the  Lemberg 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Vio- 
lence. The  group  said  it  felt 
that  the  Lemberg  report  fo- 
cused more  on  methods  of  put- 
ting down  riots  than  on  dis- 
covering their  root  causes,  and 
therefore  sought  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  rather  than 
help  black  people  gain  control 
over  their  own  lives.  It  was 
also  announced  that  PAR  would 
be  collecting  food  and  medical 
supplies  at  Mailman  Hall  to  be 
delivered  to  Roxbury. 

Also  Sunday  afternoon.  Stu- 
dent Council  met  and  endorsed 
PAR'S  proposed  program.  Both 
Council  and  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  which  had 
been  planning  a  boycott  of 
classes  on  April  24  as  part  of 
the  10  days  of  anti-war  pro- 
test activities  are  reconsidering 
whether   to«  use   that  tactic. 


Adtyertisement 


w 


This  Year  We  Are  Slaves,  Next 
Year  May  We  Be  Free  Men  "* 

in  our  modern  world,  freedom  is  one  of  our  most  importonf 
ideols.  Over  3000  years  ogo,  fhe  Jewish  people  was  liberated 
from  political  and  spiritual  bondage.  It  was  given  the  liberty  to 
choose  a  way  of  life  which  has  been  one  of  the  maior  contributing 
factors  to  world  civilization.  In  every  generation  the  Jewish  people 
has  hod  to  defend  this  ideal  ogoinst  both  physicol  ond  ideologicol 
onslaught. 

Only  23  years  ago  sin  million  of  our  people  perished  in  the 
concentration  camps  of  Nazi  Germany.  While  the  world  stood 
shocked  at  the  atrocities  of  Hitler,  a  remnant  proclaimed  the  State 
of  Isroel  and  valiantly  defended  its  borders  ogoinst  the  Arab  attack. 
Today,  20  years  later,  the  Stote  of  Israel  still  finds  itself  in  the 
some  predicament.  At  the  present  time,  the  three  million  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union  foce  deprivation  of  religious  freedom  ond  potentiol 
spiritual  eittermination. 

Even  in  our  own  country,  twenty  million  of  Our  population 
still  confront  the  degradation  of  racial  discriminotion. 

The  festival  of  Passover  symbolizes  the  Jewish  quest  for  free- 
dom of  thought.  Even  today  this  quest  must  go  on.  The  PASSOVER 
HAGGADAH  tells  us  that  in  every  generation  every  man  must  see 
himself  as  if  he  went  out  of  Egypt.  This  is  to  tcoch  us  thot  each 
man  must  involve  himself  in  this  quest. 

Just  OS  the  first  Passover  sow  the  redemption  of  the  Children 
of  Israel,  moy  this  Passover  see  freedom  extended  to  all  men. 
*  From  the  Passover  Hoggodah. 
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Student  Government  Appraised 

(Continued  from  Pa«e  2)  full    implementation    of    prior   ment,    (i.e.    the    cabinet    secre- j  ui**«i*»n5i.y    ^.^^ 

«#  ♦>!*.  Tiniversitv    consultation  through  the  com-    taries  to  the  executive  officers  jsi^jngiy   jnventi 

''"'""T"  tn    nariSe      n    "^^^^^^^  ^'y^^em.  Decisions  within    ^^  ^^e  Council).  I  would  recom- 1  ^^,^,^,^  "^..^.icalit 
miinity    to    parlJcipaie    in  tt^;,  ^„  n,,       ,  •,      .,,  ,        mend  that  they  be  chosen,  like        .... 

..,..Ln  nf  iKsursof  com-    the  University,  while  still  for-    .^^.i^.  secretaries,  bv  the  oeo-   "hatched  by  an> 


(Continued  from  Pag:e  2) 

unfailingly   displays  an  aston- 

ve,   thoughtful, 
ty  which  is  un- 


Resistance 

Draws 

12.000 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


all  in 

r\3ution"of 'issues 'oyiom"  the  University,  while  still  for-  ';;^;;;^':;,;:^,^^^^^  ;:^  n^^i^c^  by  any  other  electric 
-rn     By    the    end    of  "^"'«t<'<^  «>^d  adopte<i  unilateral-  pie  with  whom  they  will  have  bass   player  performing   today, 
jnon   contt            ^  hm*ci  ahoni  ly.  arc  at  least  no  longer  sprung  to  work.  That  is,  they  should  be   1    could    name    many    specific  ]  that    it   finds  the   parties*   can- 
last  year,  we  could  ooasi  a  i>uui  ^^      .J         but    are    promul-  chosen    from    sign-up    lists    by ,  examples,    but   I    am    sure  IVIr.  i  didates   (i.e.  Kennedy  and  Mc- 

the  cstabi.shmen    of  wh  t  ^a^^  consultation  [l^f    executive     board     of    the  ^^^^^^    •      ^^^,y^^^   ^j,^    ^^^    ~      '               

4h#.n   termed   a     new  spirit   of  *"  .         ,,      «     .    .                 .       ,  Council,  subject  to  the  advice    ...       ,            ,       .,            ^^.^ 

Viion"     simply     on     the  ^'^^   ''^"    aflected    segments   of  and  conseTit   (but  not  substitu-^'^'^'''^"'^^  ^"'"^    ^*   ^'^^   ^^^^e. 

coopc.al.on       ^/^^  ^"     \  the  University.  i.on)  of  the  Council, 

basis  of  having  persuaded  the  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

i«  necessary  is  a  new  start  with  New    Problems 

the    new     administration     next       There   are   other   new    prob- 


4  main  segments  of  the  Univer 
sily  to  yit  down  with  one  an 
other.  However,  it  was  not  un 


1  hardly  think  a  comparison  of 
these  two  groups  would  be  a 
"joke." 

Finally,  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is 
that     Bruce's     harp     solo 


Six  Address  Crowd 

Six  men  spoke  on  the  war 
and  its  meaning,  on  the  draft, 
and  on  resistance  and  political 
activism.    Staughton    Lynd     of 


.     .b-    mat  .^iJruce  s     narp     soio     was    -—  Chicago  Area  Draft  Resist 

*""^'. *      «'.,.  iHaf   fho   nt     year.  The  new  student  govern-   lems  which  will  also  have  to  be i  'easily    the    low    point    c>\f"f      ^^.^     (CADKE)     urged    young 

til  this   past  year  that  the   at-    >  nresident   ^^^^^^  ^'^h  by  the  new  student:  fvemng."    It    might    actually  ^^^^^  to   ac  t  i  v  e  I  y   work   to 

tempt  was  made  to  extend  this    ^      ,,^"^..;'^^    "?^    presiatnt   g^^^^^^nment     For   example,   al-   have  been,  technically  or  phy-    P^"PJf   *'*'**'      -         ^ 
irii  to  the  discussion  of  con-    ^^^^^'^^  build  on  the  structures  ^h^     ^  the  new  Student  Union    sically,    the     "^osl     demanding   en  an 


g  e  America.    Describing 


*^rRnirdin7intn  offirVv  for  Tumblin,''  and   It  showed   that    against    me   wai    di.u    ^••";    -^ 
er  Building  into  offices  for  '  immensely   better   cause  of  its  consequences  it  was 

r/';^.h.Tr.d    tn    .«.«?«  ^arp    player    than    you'd    ever    but  the  first  step  in  a  vocation 

ent    scheduled    to    go    into  »:^  K^JL   «u^  „ik..^c    «,H«r*^^f  i;f.>.ion»r  H.^Hiration  to  basic 


•Crete   "issni^s.  "whereas    in    the  of    the    past 

.past,  these  committees  had  dis-  legacy  ol  bitterness 

cursed    such    vague    items     as  21  years 

-Wluit  is  the  future  of  liberal  Specifically, 

art*=  education?"  this  year,  for  that   the   new   student   govern-  the 

the    lirst    time,    these    commit-  ment  attempt  to  renegotiate  the  present    scheduled    to    go    into   "^ess  from\he'liibiims. ""where   of  liic-1^^^ 

!:!    wi.re  involved   in  discuss-  demonstration     regulations     as  eflect  begmning  this  summer ---   ^      ^          j.  ^j^     r^^^    ^^^^^    or  ;  change   in  America.    He   urged 

tees  were   invoivea   in  aiscus*  ui      t     i      u          meaning  an  uncertain  future  at            .    ^  f^  i  n  d  v    line    weren't    HmMrosislers  to  move  into  the 

.,ng  the  actual  major  and  emo-  quickly  as  possible.  I  also  hope  ^est  for  at  least  1.0  student  or-   --\,j^,V/,^J  to  t^ur'ou?- |  eommun^\^^^^^^^^                       mo^e 

tional    issues    of    campus    life,  that   the    proposal   for   the    re-   ganizations,  including  the   Jus- 1  gj,^^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^,.^^,05^  ^^  the  in- ,  political   and   less   moralistic. 

such   as  the  degree  of   student  structure  ol  the  Administrative  ticc,   the    Student    Council,  the  1  ^j.^^.^^^    ^^y    ^Y,ii\    Butterfield,  -yv  i  ^  h    revolutionary    non-vio- 

nniKination  in  the  selection  of  Committee     could     be     imple-  ,^tudent      Board      of      Review,:  ^erry,    Walter.    Miller,    Dylan,    ,ence    still    a    possibility,    they 

.p.uticipaiion  in  nil  st.ici.1  u.i  V  ^    ,     ^                            „       ,       Draft  Counseling,  the  Yearbook,   L^man     Sebastian   etc     are   —   «hn.ild  mmbine  the  moral  sen- 

a  ruw   president,   the  formula-  mented     to     assure    a    greater  ^^jj^^     ^^^      ^^^ers.      Another ,  ft^.  just  that  1  don  t 

tM)n  of  parietal  regulations,  and  degree  of  representation  on  the  problem  the  new   student  gov-    one  who  could  go  that  incredi-   political    insight    of    the    New 

•the  drafting   of   regulations    to  decision 


'   bounds   of  "socially    campus.                                               "  .-.^  k^/- j    -•-*     "  *     .."  .'      .     ^  v..*        '      ^-"-"'7"; 

^  *^..-   J         V.1                     4     ^j   dormitories    may    be    virtually  structured  blues  sense,  and  sing 

^"  forms  of  on-campus  A  third  problem  encountered  ^j^hout    janitorial    service    ac-  too. 

ictivities.     The     com-  by  the  student  government  this  cording    to    current    University  David  Moran  '69 


define   the   bounds   of  "socially  campus, 
acceptable 

protest     act  ,  ^ 

wittee      structure      underwent  year    with    less    than    complete  plans.   There    will    also   be   the 

great  strain  as  a  result.  Indeed,  success    was    the    question     of  Problem  of  rorganizing  the  once 

tbe  Student  Council  came  with-  supervising  certain  committees.  ;;;ltte    {^^^Y^^^^^^ 

in    one    vote    of    withdrawing  Particular  problems  from  which  ^^^^    j^b    up   to   now    with    the 


The   Other   People 


...        v...^  . ..      .  _-  ^  a    ai  i.i«.u>ux   ^.  ^.^......^  .^' <^...     .. Illie       J'UU       up       lU      JIUW        Willi       m^ 

from    these    committees    when  lessons   for   the   future   can    be  four    course    load,    the    course       _„.„.^   „._ 

the  unanimous  compr-omise  pro-  learned    arose    with    the    Folk  evaluations,    and    the    pass-fail   ^any     events     have 

,K,sa.    Of    the    Sludenl    Affairs  res.wa,   an.  ,hc  o.«inal  Rcsi-  ^^^^^  tl%uTt  .'^^^- t^'l.^A 

Committee      was      unilaterally  cience  Committee;  the  first  re-  ment  for  its  two  senior  chair- ;  prom   Presi 

turned  down.  The  spirit  of  co-  <j,jlting   in   great  financial  loss,  men.    However,    by    and    large,   cision   not 

.operation     seemed     to     have  4h*^  «^pnnri  in  mnrh  adminisira-  the  over-whelming  issue  facing   increased    I 


l-<^ft. 

Everett  Mendelsohn  of  Har- 
vard was  in  Vietnam  during  the 
Tet  oflensive  and  felt  that  the 
success  of  Tet  showed  that  vic- 
tory in  the  military  sense  was 
impossible  and  has  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  confidence  by  the 
U.S.  in  the  supremacy  and  se- 
curity of  its  position.    This  loss 


•©p»r 
broken 


lo   me  Hiuiior.  cunvy  uj  us  i^v-tuhwii.    ^ ..... 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  i  ^^  confidence   is   shown    in   the 

...any     events     have     occurred   ^^.Q^j^ig  adult  response  to  Mc- 

plan,    but    which    must   expand   which   have    greatly    interested  |  ^^jj-^^j^y    .^^id   j^  the   President's 

*^"  "*-'^--t  body  at  Brandeis.  j  j,^g|j.^atJon  that  the  people  are 
ident  Johnson's  de-  ^^^  longer  with  him,  which  led 
to   run   through   the  i  ^^  y^j^.  decision  not  to  seek  re- 


down,    with    each   side 


the  second  in  much  administra-  the  over-whelming  issue  facing   increased    possibility    of    peaces  ^j^^.^ 
.  ,,.  .,  __   student   government   is   the   re-   iniks    and    the    Wisconsin    Pn-       rr. 


..  *        „     Aj;  4u     4    «   ^rt   student   government   is   the   re-   talks    and    the    Wisconsin    Pri- 

serv.n.  only  to  further  antag-  ^'""^   ^«"«"«'«"     ^'thout    going  ^^„,.i,i„g    ^j   increased    student   n.ary     results     to     the     brutal 

suMng  oniy  10  lurintr  diiwg  ^^^^   questions   Of   blame,    it    is  and  faculty  attention  to  nation-   slaying    of    Dr.    Martin    Luther 

onize  the  other.  But  the  signin-  j.^^|fi^.j^nt   to  say   that  the   Stu-  al  and  world  problems  with  thei  King,  the  past  week  alone  has 

cant   fact    is   that   the   commit-  ^ent  Council  was  not  adequate-   increased  need  for  and   oppor-  \  been   one  of  the  most  "action- 

t€»es  have  not  broken. down  un-  ly  informed  of  what  was  going  tunity    for   active    student    and i  packed"    of   American    history, 

der   the   pres*:ure   of  actual   is-  on   in   some   of   its   committees,   faculty      involvement     in     thc|      The    past    lew    weeks    have 

5rn*»v    Tho   Jnrioni*:     whilp    not  1^  Tcmcdy  this,  1  would  rccom-  making  of   the  many    decisions   seen   also    an    increase   on   this 

sues,    int    siumms.    wniit-    iiuv  ^^^^^  ^  change  in  the  manner  coming     soon     concerning     the   ei.mpu*   in    the    stealing  of   the 

even  approaching  the  .achieve-  ^^  j-^iection  ol  committee  chair-  future  of  this  University.  1  hope  j  sources    of    news.    (1)    Due    to 

ment    of    the    role    in    decision  ^len.    Since    the    chairmen    in  this  report  will  be  of  some  use  I  several    instance*  of  unauthor- 

making  which  must  eventually  actuality    form    the    executive  in  the   final   resolution   of   that 

bt   granted  them,  did  gain  the  branch  of  the   student  govern-  problem. 


ion. 


Larner  Interview 


f Continued  from  Page  4) 


mast  painful  things   is  that  an  think  I  have  a  special  responsi- 

individual  kid  looks  at  himself  bility   though,   because  1  think 

through    the    same    thing    you    and  says  why  aren't  I  the  whole  that  I  understand  the  problem 

wouldn't    think    much    of    him    new  exciting  thing,  I'm  just  a  first  of  all  and  second  of  all  I 

and  in  a  w^v  there  are  20  vear    POOr      schlemiel.      He      doi^sn't  can   write   better   than  a   lot   of 

an^  in  a  way  there  are  20  year    f^_^j.^^  ^^^^  everyone  is  a  poor  rtople  and  it's  up  to  me  to  go 

olds  who  are  already  too  smart    5.^.j^i(;,niiei     and     that     all     this  now    from    this    issue    oriented 

and    too    sUible    lo    be    sucked    niopaganda     is     holding      hian  surrealism,    description    of   ex- 

....       -  ,.      ..         r      ^^o  4r<i.m*^   viitlrs  nf   mind    ind    oer 


is   your    secret    ambi- 


into   that   kind   of   grandiosity,  back 

so   that's   partly   your    answer.  What 

1   think    if   you,   and  this   may  ***^"^             ^         ....         -  «,^o« 

,   .        ^          .        .          _;■  My  secret  ambition,  I  mean, 

sound  funny  coming  from  me,  .^,^  ^^^  ^  ^^^.^.^.^  ^^  .^j,    although 

•but    if    you    feel    as    a    young  it   i^   a   secret    in    that   1    think 

writer   that   you   have   to   cope  that  most  people  wouldn't   be- 

with  acid,  that  it's  the  central  1  eve  it   ol  .''^*^— ^  J^J^^^/^uf!''; 

..    „  away  from  isstues.  Both  oJ  tntse 

experience  of  your   generation  ^^^^^^^   ^i^.^!   too   much   with   is- 

then  in  a  way  you  are  falling  sues;   I'm   beginning   to  see,   as 

for  a  press  agentry  because  the  Alex  does,  that  these  issues  are 

central  experience  of  your  gen-  refiections     ol     deeper     human 


treme  states  of  mind  ind  per- 
sonalities, into  something  that 
would  bear  very  directly  on 
what  you  and  I  are.  Neither  of 
us  is  Hector  Bloom  or  Gabriel 
Reuben  and  if  we  are  Alex  we 
are  what  Alex  will  become. 
You  know  we've  already 
passed  that  point.  The  question 
is  what  was  Alex  Randall  like 
at  thirty? 

That's   the    reason    I'm   here. 
I'd   like  to  fit^d   out   what  Jer- 


-".  --  ,.  .,1,  ,1,^  i«c,,*.*:  and  some  men  arc  going  to  lead 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  who   dealing  with  ^"fjssues.  ^^^^    intricate,    interesting 

-  '"• »«"-.«    \Q     realize     wi<ti   . ,_,  ,;,,„..  ..,i^;^v^  ^^.^  gQ_ 

Irug- 
creation 

they've  taken.  And   iney  doni.  -^  pleasure 

thinking   is   the   best   thing   we        But  .^*^7^^^^^i,!'ty    bt^ause        Like  it  used  to  be 
have.    I    know    that    it    doesn't   back     to    the    »ocRiy     Dt<<^u^t        always  was? 
work   too   well   and  that   other   Inhere  is  no  such  thing^Th^  "yer  but  1  think  that  the  mod- 

p  ople  who  think  always  come  3[;?t.  *iuman    ^^'^^.^";^;;!,,,.^'^^   ,.,^    ^u.tions    are   gomg   to   be 
MP  with  the  wrong  answers  but   thais    goii.fe     uu  u  ique   in    a    certain    way,    be- 

ywiT    mind    is    all    you've    got   you  re    able    ^P^'Vi    ..^^J'  ^^„   ^^,,^^  vvell.  thimis  are  diflerent. 
(that's  going  to  sound  awful  to 
someone  who   is  just  discover- 
ing his  body).  But  I  mean  as  a 

spiritual    thing,    your    n^in^j,  Jf   4u!w**"iE!^nU.    r 
thv.  best  thing  you  '  ^  ^    j   4u«      m^t^n 

it  very  ironic  that 
are  now  taking  up 
liberalizing  j>ot,  as 
really    important, 
ably    don't    know    _ 
drugs.   But  they  wou 
identify  with  the  r 
uct  and  everyone  w 
tify     with     someth 

young,  new.  primiV.w   ---         •      ..,.  ;^^,,pv  j..^   .-. 

to    touch.    So   they    make    over  sense  ^'?j^'^  •^^^'*^••         i^at   people   said,  well.  how.  what  do  I  have 

college     kids     into     their     own  are   "^^^^'^^j,".  "^"^    '•:--'   -  -^^    ---^  ^-  --»    — »i    "— 

images  and   you  know  when   1  are   and    not    jusi 

talk  to  college  kids  one  oi  the  tinkcrioy 


eould     have    been     writers     or  They    have    »«    ^''-J^  ^.  **"  meaningful  lives  w'lich  are  go- 

€k)ne  something  useful  but  they  they  have  to  go  back  »""  '^^J  i^g  to  be  full  of  anguish,  sirug- 

can't  think  anymore  because  of  believing   tbe    peopie   w""   ^j  ^^^    despair   and   also   creation 

all  the  acid  they've  taken.  And  they  don  t.  .^^^  pleasure, 

thinking   is   the   best   thing   we  But  .^*^7^^^^^i,!j^^^bt5?ause  Like  it  used  to  be  ...  or  like 

Jl^r^Juman^-^^SeiJi^^a^^   "  ^:;^.^^ink  that  the  mod^ 

^   ^rrr^.r    i^    forcTupon    you   cause,  well,  things  are  diflerent. 

'   '^Hw^^'T  ihat?^  to    br^ng    up       That's  the  great  dilemma  - 
-   although    I    hate   to    Dring    up  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,^  ^^^^^ 

^   '^romnSse      is      something        No.   that's _  not   the   great   di- 


Terry  Canon,  one  of  the 
"Oakland  Seven",  criticized  the 
U.S.  lor  ransacking  the  world. 
He  said  students  must  become 
a  forceful,  cohesive  movement 
for  change.  As  the  Left  their 
cause  must  go  beyond  Vietnam 
to  include  the  world,  because 
it  is  the  U.S.  which  runs  it;  and 
they    must    build    an    America 

that  we  will  not  be  ashamed  to 

ized    removal    ol    UPl    teletype  i  j^^^  j^^ 

new.s  reports  in  recent  weeks,  i  ^sjoam  Chomsky  of  M.I.T.  saw 
the  WBRS  editors  and  newsmen,  jjj^  Resistance  as  signifying  a 
have  been  told  that  it  may  he,  ^i^j^j  ^^j  complicity  in  a  war 
necessary  to  keep  the  newsroom!  ^^^  which  there  were  only  two 
locked,  even  when  the  station  p<^f^ii,|e  endings;  annihilation 
is  on  the  air.  (2)  The  hundleSj  ^^.'^mj^j^^^^i  ^Vhat  is  impor- 
of  New  York  Times  outside  ofj^.^^^  jg  ^Yii\\  Vietnam  be  re- 
Sherman  are  depleted  t^'very  j^^jj.^^^  to  the  Vietnamese,  and 
morning,  but  especially  on  days'  -  - 

following  major  news  events. 
(3)  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
April  7th.  my  copy  of  the 
Sunday  Times,  including  the 
the  "News  of  the  Week  in 
Review"  section, 
Magazine  were 
above  the  coat  racks  in  Sher- 
man during  a  ten  minute  perio<l 
that    afternoon. 

Does  this  historic  concentra- 
tion of  events  justify  stealing? 
Is  the  sick  society  that  lets 
people  assassinate  great  leaders 
li         -         -  -' 


the  Movement  must  convince 
Americans  that  the  US.  has  no 
right  to  impose  peace  condi- 
tion.*; on  it.'  ending. 

Ralph  Kolden  of  Harvard  cri- 

J     '"i  ticized  the  draft  for  telling  peo- 
ancl    a    look   ^^^  y^^^  ^^  jj^^   .^^^^  described 

taken      from   ,.^jjjj.tance    as    an   awareness   of 
things  as  they  really  are. 

Howard  Zinn  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity was  the  last  to  speak. 
He  said  that  although  we  shou'id 
resist    being    too    hopeful,    f^? 

small   victories  should   still    be 

eopie  assassinaie  ^irt-Hi  .^•ru.^•r^,J.^^        .^^^     q^^   ^^    ^,^^^^.    ^.^^ 

ke  President  .^'"'^V.f^y  J^'^^;iohLon^^  decision  not  lo  run. 
Reverend  King  just  the  other,  R^^f^^^ing  to  the  power  of  pow- 
people"  or  are  not  we  a  part  ofj^^j^^^  p^^^p,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  to- 
il,  too?  .ftolgether,  he  felt  this  showed  that 

T,o     ?y^'t5'*  Zimmerman,    69  ^^wer  couldn't  be  measured  in 
PS     If    ^»^^    P^^'^^P^J^^J^J  concrete   terms    alone,    tor    the 
moved   niy   copy^of   the  Times,  j^^  ^^^^  impotent  in 

has   f.ni.shed   ^^^^^'^^^'t.   would  eonvince  the  peo- 

he    please   contact    me,    anony-  ^^  ^^^  correctness  of  his  po- 

mously,   if  he  wish€*s?    1  d  BUli   *^ 


like  to  read  and  have  it. 


a   matter   of   to  do.  and  he  said,  well,  grow 
rt«constructio<n.    1  older. 


WORK  FOR 
THE  JUSTICE 

Business  department  is  ex- 
panding, contocts  ore 
being  made  —  mony  op- 
portunities for  interested 
student.  Contact  Lee  Ad- 
ierstein  or  Phil  Zwerling 
via  Justice  office  or  moil- 
room. 


sition.  Also,  he  accused  the 
U.S.  of  making  "things"  out  of 
the  world  (Vietnam  is  a  thing, 
China  is  a  thing,  Communism 
is  a  thing)  and  that  the  people 
of  America  must  declare  their 
freedom  from  the  tyranny  of 
things. 
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Zubs  Take  A-V-Ball 
A  ugust  Stars  in  Victory 


Batsmen's  Suffolk  Game  Postponed; 
Pressman  vs.  B.C.  Here  Tomorrow 


Basketball  players  are  good 
athletes  and  good  athletes  are 
in  fact  good  volleyball  play- 
ers, as  the  Biochemistry  club 
learned  last  Thursday  night. 
The  Zubs,  a  team  comprised 
entirely  of  members  of  the  var- 
sity basketball  team,  defeated 
the  BioChems  22-20.  16-21, 
23-21  to  capture  the  A-league 
championship  in  the  Intramur- 
al Volleyball  Tournament. 

In  this  double  elimination 
tournament.  Civilization  and 
the  Discontents,  BioChemistry, 
and  the  Zubs  entered  the  final 
ni^ht  of  play  with  one  loss 
each.  The  Zubs  soundly  de- 
feated The  Discontents  21-13. 
21-11,  gaining  the  final  round 
against  the  BioChems. 

The  championship  match  was 
\Qxy  tiglit  and  exciting,  as  the 
teams  were  evenly  matched. 
The  Zubs  were  badly  crippled 
by  the  loss  of  their  top  spiker, 
Fred  Poneman.  who  turned  an 
ankle  going  into  the  iron  bar 
under  the  net  early  in  the 
first  game.  As  the  Zubs  had  no 
subs,   the  BioChems   graciously 


permitted  them  to  u.se  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Discontents,  Joel 
Lubin  (another  varsity  basket- 
ball player).  Relations  weren't 
so  cordial  later  in  the  contest, 
as  the  end  of  the  match  was 
marred  by  some  heated  argu- 
ments and  a  still  disputed  deci- 
sion as  to  whose  serve  it  was 
at  a  crucial  point.  However,  the 
judges  kept  the  game  under 
hand  and  the  Zubs  emerged  as 
champs. 

Tom  August  was  the  top  man 
for  the  victors  consistently 
scoring  with  his  spikes.  At  one 
point  late  in  the  match  when 
things  were  really  tight,  Au- 
gust shifted  to  the  front  line 
after  the  serve  to  be  set  up  by 
Mark  Schulman  or  Steve  Di- 
Pace.  Bob  Nayer,  basketball 
MVP,  showed  some  of  the  same 
qualities  on  the  volleyball 
court,  playing  a  fine  all  around 
game  as  did  Kevin  Anderson. 
Hal  Wliite  was  superb  for  the 
BioChems  with  his  unstoppable 
spiking.  Other  outstanding  per- 
formers for  the  losers  were 
Dave   Barker   and    Pat   Dunne. 

In  B-league,  the  J.V.  plus  2 
captured  their  championship 
with  a  16-10,  14-16,  15-13  vic- 
tory  over  Tendor  and   Nubile. 


Rick's  Picks 


(Having  finally^  succeeded  in  removing  the  last  remnant 
of  foot  from  his  mouth,  your  editor  has  another  go  at  the 
national  pastime.  This  is  how  it's  going  to  be:  Baseball  '68). 


Baseball  Splinters  Board 


123        4567        89       10 

DEITSCH   AL  Min   Chi   Det  Bal  Cal  Bos  Oak   NY.   Was  Cle 

NL  Cin  St.L  S.F    Pit  Chi   Atl  Hou   Ph4  L..A.   N.Y. 

PETROFF   AL  Det   Min   Bos  Cle  Chi   Was  N.Y.  Cal   K.C.   Bal 

NL  Hou   Chi  St.L  S.F.   Phi  N.Y.   LA.   Pit  Atl  Cin 

QUINT          AL  Min  Chi  I>et  Bos  Cal  Was  Bal  NY.   Cle  Oak 

NL  St.L.  S.F.  Atl  Chi  LA.   Pit  Cin  NY.   Phi  Hou 


^.    LAST  SOLO  CONCERT  BEFORE   HIS   EUROPEAN   TOUR 

TOM  RUSH 

Of   BACK   BAY  THEATER 

MAIL   ORDERS   NOW   TO   THE   ABOVE 

SAT.  EVE.  APR.  20 8:30 

Tickets:  $2.75,   3.50,  4.00,  4.50 

Advance  Cole  at  Club  47,  Palmer  St.,  Harvard 
Sq.,  Back  Bay  Theater,  200  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston 
and  all  Ticket  Agencies. 

MAIL   ORDERS   NOW   TO   THE   ABOVE 
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1:30  -  3:30  -  5:30  |l^ 

7:30  -  9:30  "^ 
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iKFEIGER  •  REMCK  •  SEGAL 
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POPULAR  PRICES  — 


.  .or  IS    It  ? 
RECOMMENDED  FOR  MATURE  AUDIENCES 


AT  CLEVELAND  CIRCLE    ^[^  ■  ^D  tf^  ■    K     ROCKING  CHAIR  SEATS 


FREE  PARKING 


AT  THE  INTERSECTION  OF  BEACON  ST.  AND  CHESTNUT  HILL  AVE   ONLY  1  MIN   FROM  EITHER 
RT  9  Oft  COMMONWEALTH  AVE  VIA  CHESTNUT  HILL  AVE  ALSO  EASILY  ACCESSIBLE  VIA  M  B  T  A 


ran 


t. 


'i^.: 


i? 


v."" 
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Ron    Dclscncr   Presents 

THE  MOTHERS 
OF  IKVENTION 

IN    BOSTON 

SUN./APR.21/at8:00PM 
BACK  BAY  THEATRE 

209  Moss.  Ave.,  Boston 
TICKETS:  $2.50,  3.50,  4  50  available  ot 
Botk  Boy  Thcafrc  Bok  Office;  Hub;  Tyson; 
Out-Of-Town  Agency  (Cambridge).  Moil  or- 
der* send  check  or  M.O.  with  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Ron  Delsencr,  e/o 
Bock    Boy    Theatre.     Phone:    (617)    267-7152. 


M 


National    League 

1.  St.  Louis  —  Plenty  of  ev- 
erything: experience,  hit- 
ting, Gibson. 

2.  Cinn.  —  Looked  great  this 
spring;  should  make  it 
r-ough  on  Cards. 

3.  Pitt.  —  C  I  e  m  e  nt  e  and 
friends  make  fine  outfield. 
Bunning  just  what's  need- 
ed for  mound  crew. 

4.  Phila. — Hunch,  (last  year's 
was  St.  Louis  jumping 
from  6th  to  2nd)  Allen  and 
White  questionable.  Gon- 
zales a  star. 

5.  S.F. —  Can  Wondrou.s  Wil- 
lie and  Juan  win?  Poten- 
tially great  pitching,  but 
everything  would  have  to 
jell.    Won't   happen. 

6.  Chi, —  They've  got  HoUz- 
man  full-time,  but  they're 
still  a  year  or  two  short. 

7.  Atl.— (tied)  Same  a?  al- 
ways: Strong,  slow  and 
slumping. 

7.    L.  A.— (tied)    Grant.    Ver- 

salles,   Colavito   will    help. 

Still  a  long  way  to  go. 
9.    Houston   —   Wynn,    Staub, 

and  little  else 
10.    N.  Y.— When  Seaver  starts, 

they    can    play     0-0     ties. 

Otherwise,  trouble. 


TRACK 

Yesterday's  scheduled 
track  meet  involvini^  Bran- 
deis,  B.C.,  and  B.U.  has  been 
postponed  to  tomorrow, 
April  10.  The  team  will  be 
leaving  for  B.C.  at  1  p.m. 


WANTED 
COUNSELORS 

Boys'  Summer  Camp  Ncor  Boston 
Posfions  open:  arts  and  crafts, 
swim,  photography,  nature  croft, 
orchery,  riflery,  athletics,  dromo- 
tics.  Camp  bookkeeper. 
38th  Season,  excellent  summer 
opportunity. 

Write:  Director 

10  Brookside  Drive 

Cranston,  R.I.  02910 

Or  Call  Cheliea  884-5271 


Teaching  YOUR  thing? 
OURS,   too. 

Find  out  about  our  one-to-one 
Approach  to  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teoching  degree.  Elementary  or 
Secondary.  Lots  of  scholarships. 
Write:  M.A.T.  Dept.  of  Ed., 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE,  Oberlin, 
Ohio  44074. 


A  POLITICAL 

STUDY  TOUR 

OF  EUROPE 

will  be  conducted  this  summer  by 
o  professor  of  internotional  rela- 
tions in  the  graduate  school  of  a 
well-known  university.  A  two 
week  course  in  contemporary 
problems  (in  English)  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  will  be  supplemented  by 
seminars  with  leading  scholars 
and  statesmen  (such  as  Ludwig 
Erhord,  Enoch  Powe  II,  MP,  Prof. 
Count  Bcrtrand  de  Jouvenol, 
Archduke  Otto  von  Hobsburg)  in 
10  countries.  Social  activities 
with  European  students  (Oxford 
Bolls,  etc.)  will  be  included  in 
this  non-regimented  tour  for  in- 
telligent students.  For  more  in- 
formotion,  write  Dept.  101, 
A.S.P.E.,  33  Cholfont  Rood,  Ox- 
ford, England. 


American  League 
1.  Det. — Nobody's  got  every- 
thing. Tigers  have  the 
most. 
2  Minn. — Great  starters,  im- 
proved bullpen.  Big  hole 
at  shortshop. 

3.  Bait. — Pitching  a  question 
mark.  If  the  wings  hold 
up,  the  Orioles  could  fly 
again. 

4.  Chi. — Great  pitching. 
Davis,  Aparicio,  Snyder 
have  brought  their  bats, 
but  they  need  even  more. 

5.  Cal. — Young,  strong  pitch- 
ing Fregosi  holds  the  in- 
field together.  Is  Reichardt 
ready  to  make  his  move? 

6.  Bos. — Lonnie's  knee,  Tony 
C's  eye.  The  others  have 
gained  five  games  since 
October. 

7.  Wash. — Against  my  better 
judgment.  They've  been 
winning  this  spring. 

8.  N.Y.— Pitching,  Mick  ap- 
pear strong.  Anybody  got 
a  shortstop? 

9.  Oakland  —  Last  year's 
promising  pitchers  still 
just  promising.  New  ball- 
park 

10.    Cleve. — Somebody   has   to, 
and  it's  crowded  up  top. 


KARATE 

The  Karate  Club  will  meet 
every  Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  the  Linsey  Sports  Center 
beginning,  tonight,  April  9. 


ThoHght  ond  Action  —  Seminor  No.  2 

A  Progressive  Student  Forum 

concerned  with 

Israel  ond  Jewish  Identity 

will   fake   place   ot   Hccholuz    Institute 
(neor  Heightstown,  N.J.) 

April  19,  20,  21,  1968 

Speakers  (partial  listing) — Or.  Serjnour 
Mclmon — Professor,  outhor  and  pcao« 
activist;  Yehuda  Bauer — author,  mod- 
ern historian;  Dr.  Don  Pcrotr — direr- 
tor  South  West  Asian  and  North  Afri- 
can  at    Horpur    Coltcge. 

For  further  informotion,  write 

Though  and  Action 

150  Fifth  Ave. 

Room  709 

New  York,  NY.  10011 

Telephone:  212-929-4955 

In  Boston  Call  Schi<3ge  Clement: 

924-3987 


Counsellors 
College  Juniors 
or  Higher 


Large,  well-established  co- 
educationol  camps  with  o 
fine  Jewish  cultural  pro- 
gram. 80  miles  from  New 
York  City. 


Good   Salaries 

Pleasant   Working 
Conditions 

Mature  Staff  Associations 


WRITE 

CEJWIN  CAMPS 

31  Union  Squore  West 
New  York,  New  York  10003 


WyjJOHY  NICHT  TS  »  WONOERFK^fCHT  TO 


do  oOf 


Yesterday  was  to  have  been 
a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
first  win  of  the  Brandeis  base- 
ball season,  with  Mitch  Pres*^- 
man  facing  Suffolk.  Out  of 
deference  to  the  memory  o< 
Martin  Luther  King,  however, 
the  game  was  postponed  to 
April  24. 

Tomorrow,  instead,  the 
Judges,  behind  Pressman,  try 
to  avenge  last  year's  2-1  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  top-ranked  B.C. 
(Gordon    Field    at    3:00    p.m.) 

The  Judges  had  played  two 
games  earlier  in  the  week,  a«d 
the  results  were  rather  disap- 
pointing. Specifically,  in  fact, 
they  were  14-9  and  21-0  losses 
to  Stonehill  and  B.U. 

Wednesday's  game  against 
Stonehill  wasn't  as  close  as  the 
score  would  indicate.  Rick  Hor- 
owitz threw  shutout  ball  for 
thr'?e  innings,  aided  by  a  first- 
inning  line  drive  doubleplay 
pulled  off  by  siiortstop  Mark 
Zauderer. 

The  Judges  were  also  unable 
to  score  during  tliis  time,  and 
finally  managed  to  break  the 
ice  in  the  top  of  the  fourth, 
when  two  Stonehill  outfielders 
collided  chasing  a  fly  ball. 
Hector  Martinez  scored  from 
second  on  the  mishap,  and  the 
Judges  led,  1-0. 

It  was  a  short-lived  lead, 
however.  With  one  out  in  the 
Stonehill  fourth,  a  grounder  to 
second  was  kicked  by  Steve 
Nelson.  Horowitz  walked  the 
next  two  batters,  and  got  the 
following  batter  to  ground  to 
short,  where  Zauderer  couldn't 
find  the  handle,  and  the  parade 
was  on.  Five  runs,  all  un- 
earned, scored,  and  Stonehill 
was  never  seriously  threatened 
again. 

Horowitz  pitched  7M»  inn- 
nings.  striking  out  four  (all  in 
the  first  four  innings)  and 
walking  seven.  He  was  charged 
with  eight  liits  (five  of  tliem 
infield  jobs)  and  five  earned 
runs,  before  Dave  Shuffinan  re- 
lieved him  in  the  eighth  and 
fini.shed  up. 

Chris  Meyer  continued  his 
hitting  spree  with  his  second 
and  third  triples  in  two  games. 
Meyer  al.so  Mad  a  single  and 
walked   twice. 

The  Judges  finished  with  a 
rusli.  amassing  six  runs  and 
stranding  three  runners  in  the 
nintli  itming,  but  it  was  not 
enough. 

Saturday's  game  against  B  U. 
fit  into  the  all-too-fainiliar 
"snowball"  pattern  of  last 
year's  team. 

Steve  Katzman  drew  the 
starting  assignment  and  went 
four  good  innings  before  run- 
ning out  of  gas  in  the  fifth 
Some  haphazard  fielding  be- 
hind him  was  partially  to 
blame,  as  Katzman  had  to  work 
especially  hard  to  get  three 
outs  that  counted  each   inning. 

The  Judges  could  do  very 
little  against  three  B.U.  hiirl- 
ers  after  some  early  threats, 
Tlie  more  runs  B.U.  got,  the 
looser  they  were  at  bat,  and 
the  looser  they  were,  the  bet- 
ter they  hit. 

Kevin  Anderson,  a  catcher 
who  last  pitched  in  August, 
pitclied  the  last  four  inning.^ 
and  generally  kept  things  in 
check  until  the  ninth,  v/hen  he, 
too.  had  nothing  left.  There 
were  few  pitchers  available  for 
relief  duty,  however,  and  And- 
erson went  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  onset  of  spring  vacation 
will  be  welcomed  by  the 
Judges.  Time  is  needed  to  fully 
heal  Jon  Shamres'  shoulder 
and  Gary  McGrath's  wrist  and 
tliey,  plus  the  late  additions, 
Katzman  and  Mark  IlamMUT- 
.schlag,  should  give  the  start 
.some   measure   of   fiexibility. 


Male  ond  female,  full  time,  part- 
time.  Choose  your  own  days  and 
hours.  Very  interesting  work  in 
telephone  circulation  soles.  Con- 
venient Wolthom  office.  19  or 
over.  Phone  Mr.  Taylor,  899- 
4526. 


The  Brondeit  Modem  Donee 
Group  will  perform  Thursday  and 
Fridoy,  May  2  ond  3,  in  Tlieotre 
2  of  8:30  p.m.    SAF  free,   non- 

SAF  50  cents. 

*  *  • 

in  observonce  of  the  twentieth 
onniversory  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Stote  of  isroel.  His  Excel- 
lency Ambossodor  Yitzhok  Robin, 
Ambossodor  of  the  Stote  of  isroel 
to  the  United  Stotes,  will  oddress 
the  compus  community.  The  od- 
dress will  toke  pioce  on  Sundoy, 
Moy  5th,  ot  2:30  p.m.,  in  Theo- 
tre   1,  Spingoid.    All  ore  invited. 


More  News 
On  Page  6 

BLACK  TIE 
On  Wednesdoy,  May  1,  Spingoid 
Theotre  will  house  the  world  premier* 
of  FIRE  by  John  Roc.  The  entire  set 
of  FIRE  is  constructed  of  styrofoom 
denoted  by  the  Dow  Chemicol  Com- 
pony,  America's  sole  producer  of 
nopolm  for  the  Vietnom  Wor.  There- 
fore, there  will  be  a  picket  line,  in 
formoi  dress,  in  front  of  the  theotre 
immediotely  preceding  the  perform- 
ance. Anyone  who  wishes  to  picket 
moy  attend. 
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Sachar  Forms  Group 
On  Racism  Proposal 

A  committee  has  been  formed  by  President  Sachar  to  im- 
plement the  proposals  put  forth  by  the  Afro  Club  as  well  as 
other  suggestions  arising  from  the  seminars  on  racism  held  on 
campus  following  Martin  Luther  King's  assassination.  The  com- 
mittee had  its  first  meeting  last  Tuesday,  April  23. 

The  committee  includes  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents  (seven  blacks,  three  whites),  five  faculty  members   and 
five  administrators.   The  students  and   faculty    members   were 
selected  from  a  list  submitted  by  the  Afro  Club. 
— Ami  Schwartz  '69,  a  member 

Driscoll  Cancels 
Baccalaureate; 
Vietnam  Rite  Set 


Philip  J.  Driscoll,  Dean  of 
Students,  announced  Monday 
that  after  meetings  between 
student  representatives  and  Dr. 
Sachar,  it  was  jointly  agreed 
that  Baccalaureate  be  elimi- 
nated fro-m  graduation  exer- 
cises this  June.  A  previously 
scheduled  Vietnam  Commence- 
ment will  be  held  as  planned 
at  4  p.m.,  Saturday,  June  8  in 
Ullman  Amphitheater.  Com- 
mencement  takes  place  at  11 
a.m.,  Sunday,  June  9. 

Clarence  Q.  Berger,  Dean  of 
University  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, commented,  "Many 
colleges  and  universities  have 
eliminated  Baccalaureate  as  a 
vestige  of  the  religious  sponsor- 
ship of  universities  in  the  early 
twentieth  century." 

Brant  called  Vietnam  Com- 
mencement "a  solemn  and  spir- 
itual expression  of  feeling  by 
members  of  the  Class  of  1968." 
Professor  Robert  Koff  is  pre- 
paring a  musical  introduction 
and  two  student  speakers  are 
to  be  chosen.  Allen  Grossman, 
Professor  of  English,  will  offer 
a  poetry  reading.  Howard  Zinn, 
Professor  at  Boston  University, 
will  be  the  keynote  speaker. 


of  the  committee,  reported  that 
President  Sachar  had  accepted 
all  the  proposals  except  the 
one  suggesting  that  Brandeis 
give  money  directly  to  the 
black  community.  Sachar  al- 
so pointed  out  that  black  pro- 
fessors were  in  great  demand 
and  there  may  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  hiring  a  number  of 
them.  Schwartz  also  said  it  was 
announced  that  the  admissions 
department  had  admitted  a 
greater  number  of  black  stu- 
dents than  originally  planned, 
perhaps  forty  extra  students, 
though  the  admissions  office  has 
no  way  of  knowing  an  appli- 
cant's race  and  had  to  judge  by 
geographic  location. 

The  idea  for  an  Afro-Ameri- 
can studies  department  has 
been  handed  over  to  the  Stu- 
dent-Faculty Educational  Poli- 
cies Committee.  The  other  pro- 
posals will  be  dealt  with  by 
five  sub-committees  on  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  African  studies 
concentration,  student  recruit- 
ment on-campus  employment, 
the  James  Reeb  scholarship, 
and  utilization  of  University 
resources.  The  last  sub-commit- 
tee may  investigate  an  idea  of 
Rabbi  Axelrad  for  an  all  year 
night  school  at  Brandeis  for 
college  and/or  high  school  stu- 
dents leading  to  some  kind  of 
degree. 

Lloyd  Daniels  '69,  a  member 
of  both  the  committee  and  the 
Afro  Club,  said  it  was  too  early 
to  assess  the  committee's  effi- 
cacy, since  no  real  action  had 
been  taken  yet  except  the  es- 
tablishment of  ten  Martin 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Council  Sponsors 
Yogi,  Beach  Boys 
At  Garden  May  6 

student  Council  has  decided 
to  sponsor  a  concert  by  the 
Indian  guru,  Maharishi  Mahesh 
Yogi,  and  the  Beach  Boys  at 
the  Boston  Garden  next  Mon- 
day night.  May  6.  The  final  de- 
cision to  invest  $12,000  into  the 
project  came,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, at  Council  meetings 
last  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April 
22  and  23. 

In  an  original  proposal  by 
the  Student  Service  Bureau, 
which  was  approached  by  the 
groups'  agent,  the  Council 
would  have  had  to  invest 
$20,000.  After  two  votes  (5-8-2 
and  5-10)  Council  originally 
vetoed  the  Brandeis  sponsor- 
ship, but  after  SSB  negotiated 
new  terms.  Council  reversed 
itself  and  gave  the  go  ahead 
for  the  concert  by  a  vote  of 
7-6-3. 

Opposition  to  the  idea  was 
based  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  Student  Council 
should  use  SAF  to  become  a 
business  operation  with  profit 
as  their  motive.  Several  repre- 
sentatives felt  Council  should 
remain  a  governing  body  con- 
trolling  student   funds   conser- 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Career  Office  to  Close; 
All  Recruiting  to  Cease 

Pierre  CJonon,  director  of  the  Office  of  Career  Planning, 
announced  that  his  office  is  closing  next  year,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  employment  recruiting  on  campus  next  year.  Both 
decisions,  he  told  the  Justice,  came  from  President  Sachar's 
office.  Mr.  Gonon  will  act  as  a  senior  advisor  next  year. 

He  said  that  as  far  as  he  knew  the  recruitment  decision 
will  mean  that  only  graduate  and  profe.ssional  schools  seeking 
students  will  be  allowed  to  recruit  on  campus.  This  decision 
follows  a  statement  of  April  22  by  the  Faculty  Senate  which 
urged  that,  as  long  as  General 


Hershey's  directive  that  stu 
dent  demonstrators  be  reclassi- 
fied and  drafted  was  in  effect, 
"Brandeis  University  refuse 
to  allow  military  recruiting  to 
continue  on  campus." 

Professor  Joachim  G  a  e  h  d  e  , 
secretary  of  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate, said  that  since  the  admin- 
istration had  not  previously 
taken  any  official  stand  on  the 
issue  the  faculty  had  requested 
the  Senate  to  send  the  state- 
ment to  the  newspapers.  Gaehde 
said  he  contacted  the  AP,  UPI, 
Boston  Globe,  Boston  Herald, 
New  York  Times,  a  Waltham 
paper  and  the  Justice. 

Canon  .said  budget  considera- 
tions had  something  to  do  with 
the  disbanding  of  his  office. 
Next  year  career  counselling 
and  credentials  for  graduate 
students  will  be  handled  by  the 
graduate  school,  alumni  creden- 
tials   and    counselling    will    go 
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Leads  to  Strike 
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By  NANCY  REED 

Cholmondeley's  has  declared 
a  strike  and  a  boycott  of  the 
.snack  bars.  For  the  .second 
time,  Norman  Grimm,  Director 
of  Dinin?  Hall  Services,  sent 
an  "employee"  to  Cholmon- 
deley's to  act  as  manager.  This 
time,  Grimm  insisted  on  keep- 
ing the  manager  there  so  the 


McCarthy  Wins  Choice  '68  Here; 
Fuchs  Switches  Support  to  RFK 


Preliminary  tabulations  of 
the  ballots  cast  by  Brandeis 
students  in  the  nationwide 
CHOICE  '68  poll  show  over- 
whelming support  for  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy.  Of  over  800 
votes  Senator  McCarthy  polled 
almost  450,  or  about  56%  of 
the  first  place  votes.  His  closest 
opponent  was  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  with  about  180  votes 
or  about  23%  of  the  first  place 
mentions. 

Students  were  able  to  regis- 
ter three  selections  for  Presi- 
dent and  when  those  choices 
were  tabulated.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy was  chosen  as  a  possible 
President  by  over  700  students. 
Senator  Kennedy  received 
about  550  mentions. 

Of  the  11  other  recorded 
candidates,  only  Governor  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  obtained  any 
sizeable  vote.  He  got  61  first 
place  votes  and  326  mentions. 
Candidates  George  Wallace. 
Harold  Stassen,  and  Ronald 
Reagan  received  no  first  place 
votes. 

War,  Urban  Questions 

In    the    three    questions    in- 

(Continued  on  Pafc  5) 


Dr.  Lawrence  Fuchs,  Professor  of  American  Civilization, 
a  supporter  of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  decided  to  switch 
his  support  to  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  at  the  completion  of 
the  Massachusetts  primary,  yesterday. 

Dr.  Fuchs,  who  has  accompanied  Senator  McCarthy  on 
his  campaign  tours  through  Massachusetts,  based  his  switch  on 
the  belief  that  Robert  Kennedy  is  "best  qualified"  to  be  Presi- 
dent on  his  record  and  his  beliefs. 

The   text   of   Dr.    Fuchs'    statement    to   the    Justice    reads: 

"As  one  who  urged  Senator 
McCarthy  to  run  in  Massachu- 
setts, I  worked  very  hard  for 
his  candidacy,  speaking,  or- 
ganizing and  raising  money 
when  most  people  did  not  even 
accept  him  as  a  credible  candi- 
date. I  would  prefer  him  to 
Humphrey.  I  would  work  very 
hard  for  him  against  Nixon. 

"I  like  and  admire  Senator 
McCarthy  very  much,  but  I  be- 
lieve Robert  Kennedy  is  the 
best  qualified  of  all  candidates 
to  be  President  of  the  U  n  i  te  d 
States  because  of  his  record  on 
the  issues,  his  passion  for  social 
and  racial  justice,  and  his 
proven  executive  and  mana- 
gerial ability." 

Dr.  Fuchs  would  not  com- 
ment any  further. 


WE  WONT  GO 

A  national  group  originat- 
ing in  Berkeley  is  circulat- 
ing a  "We  Won't  Go"  state- 
ment which  will  be  available 
on  campus  this  week.  Jon 
Brant,  '68,  treasurer  for  the 
Boston  area  chapter  stated 
that  "unlike  last  year  when 
such  polls  were  circulated  on 
the  local  level,  this  year's 
poll  will  be  national  in 
scope."  A  'Support'  state- 
ment will  also  be  available 
for  those  not  eligible  for  the 
draft. 


student   employers    closed    the 
coffeehouse. 

Out  of  a  mass  of  half-truths, 
several  facts  seem  to  be  emerg- 
ing about  Cholmondeley's,  the 
campus  coffee  shop.   To  begin 
with,  Cholmondeley's  is  not  a 
"student    run    operation"     ac- 
cording    to     Norman     Grimm, 
Head  of  Dining  Hall  Services, 
who  says  that  this  term  is  "in 
a    sense    a    misnomer    because 
the    dining    hall    provides    all 
food   required   and   a   separate 
account  is   kept  for  Cholmon- 
deley's in  the  Business  Office." 
(This  last  fact  was  stressed  re- 
peatedly   by    Grimm    although 
his    books    remain    closed    to 
Student     Council).     He     con- 
cedes   that    it    is    student    run 
when   it   comes   to    the   matter 
of    providing     student    helf) — 
manager,    assistant    managers, 
waitresses,  dishwashers,  enter- 
tainment chairman,  and  door- 
man.    However,     last     month 
he     sent     men     ther^     in     an 
attempt  to  "find  some  way  of 
making    certain    changes    that 
would     permit     us     to     break 
even." 

According  to  one  student 
employee,  Ellen  C.  Schwartz 
'69,  the  coffee  hou.se  takes  in 
about  $39-$44  nightly.  The 
money  goes  back  into  the 
operation  in  the  form  of  food 
and  salaries. "Any  losses  come 
out  of  the  dining  hall"  says 
Grimm.  When  there  have  been 
losses  in  the  past  the  Univer- 
sity has  assumed  them.  But 
now,  "no  one  wants  to  take  the 
lo.ss.  The  dining  hall  is  not 
supposed  to  assume  any  loss 
that  might  result  from  a  deficit 
in  the  coffee  house.  The  Dean's 
Office  is  not  supposed  to  sub- 
sidize it  either."  In  an  attempt 
to  cut  down   on    waste,   Chol- 

(Continued  on  Pa^e  7) 


through  the  Alumni  Office,  and 
the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  will 
co-ordinate  the  student  employ- 
ment and  work-study  pro- 
grams. 

Dean  of  Students  Philip  D»'i.s- 
coll  refused  to  comment  on  the 
office's  future,  saying  the  .situ- 
ation was  not  yet  finally  ironed 
out. 


Grimm  Selects 
Exeter  Dietician 
To  Serve  Here 


Two  months  after  the  resig- 
nation of  the  University's  di- 
etician. Director  of  Dining 
Services  Norman  Grimm  has 
hired  Mrs.  Priscilla  Edwards 
to  fill  the  post.  Mrs.  Edwards 
recently  served  as  dietician  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  for 
about  500  students. 

Mrs.  Edwards  has  not  yet 
fully  toured  the  campus  dining 
facilities  and  has  yet  to  move 
into  her  office  in  Swi?,  but  she 
has  made  some  initial  observa- 
tions on  the  state  of  dining 
hall  services  at  Brandeis. 

On  menus,  Mrs.  Edwards 
noted  the  fact  that  the  lack  of 
pork  products,  wliich  were 
served  at  Exeter,  on  the  menu 
cuts  down  variety  to  a  great 
extent.  She  has  not  yet  fully 
analyzed  the  meal  scheduling 
here,  but  hopes  to  do  so  and 
to  bring  about  any  needed 
changes. 

She  did,  however,  say  that 
students  were  a  bit  spoiled  on 
Roa.st  Beef  and  Gravy,  reflect- 
ing that  tlie  diners  at  Fxeter 
would  have  like  to  have  RB'nG 
as  often  as  students  here. 
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A  Letter  from  Mrs,  Herbert  Marcuse 


"1  am  all  alone,"  t»e  replied, 


"I  HAD  A  DREAM  .  .  ."  "1  am  all  alone,"  ne  repiieo,  liked    Jews.    But    in    his    own 

1  dr<>amt  that  I  was  standing  "they  have  all  gone  away."  country   they   had    pictures  of 
I  dreamt  tnal  i  was  sianaing  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^.^  .^  ^  certain  kind   of  uni- 
on    a     hillside     in     waimam,  ^^  ^^jj  j^^  ^  very  strange  tale,  form,    when    he    was    already 
Massachusetts,      and      in      my  \^^\^   since    it   was  a   dream,   it  grown  up   and,  therefore,   had 
dream  I  thought  that  this  was  all  sounded  quite  logical. 

remember,"    he    said. 


the  place  which  had  always 
been  the  site  of  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, where  1  had  walked  so 
often  when  my  husband  was 
still  teaching  there — but  there 
was  nothing  left — only  the 
roads  and  the  trees  and  the 
bushes, — no  buildings,  no  stu- 
dents, no  professors — and 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  it 
all,  there  was  what  I  thought 

must  have  been  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  of  Justice  Brandeis; 


"You 

"when  Martin  Luther  King 
was  slain  and  when  they  had 
memorial  services  everywhere 
in  the  world?"  "Yes,"  I  said, 
"I  do  remember.  The  funeral 
was  on  April  9."  "That  day," 
he  continued,  "I  tliink  it  was 
that  day,  we  invited  a  very 
special  person  to  commemorate 
the  murder  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  a  man  from  another 
country,  a  rich  and  powerful 
newspaper  magnate.  He  came 
from    a    country    where    once 


known  what  he  was  doing,  and 
in  his  own  country  they  also 
knew  what  his  collaborators 
on  those  newspapers  had  been 
doing  at  the  time  they  all 
didn't  like  Jews.  And  so  the 
rich  and  powerful  man  needed 
help.  And  he  went  to  Brandeis 
University  and  offered  them  a 
pot  of  gold  if  they  would  help 
him.  And  Brandeis  University 
said  they  would.  And  so  on  the 
day  of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
memorial  they  took  "his  gold 
and  shame  away  from  him,  and 
the  man  went  back  to  his  own 


they  hadn't  liked  Jews,  and  he    country  to  do  what  he  had  been 


on  it  was  sitting  an  old  man  in    himself  hadn't  like<l  Jews,  but    doing    for    years — to    run    his 


The  Oakland  Eight 

It  has  now  been  three  weeks  since  the  popular  press  duly 
reported  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Police  Department's  version  of 
how  a  s<iuadron  of  tliat  city's  finest  came  to  spend  90  minutes 
gassing  and  machine-gunning  a  house  in  which  eight  members 
of  the  milit^int  Black  Panther  Party  had  fled  for  cover.  The 
Panthers  are  a  politically  oriented  group  which  has  been  influ- 
ential in  creating  a  significant  political  bloc  in  the  Bay  area;  they 
oppose  "spontaneous  and  aimless  violence,"  but  maintain  a 
policy  of  striking  back  if  attacked.  The  official  report  contends 
that  the  incident  began  when  two  patrolmen  were  struck, 
apparently  without  warning,  by  shotgun  pellets;  and  in  the 
next   sentence   of   the    news   dispatch   we   learn   that   moments 


rags  with  tears  running  down 
his  wrinkled  cheeks.  He  looked 
like  Justice  Brandeis,  but  even 
though  it  was  a  dream,  1  knew 
he  was  dead — very  dead  in- 
deed, and  it  couldn't  be  him. 

"Where     is     everybody?"     I 
finally  asked  the  old  man. 


then  it  all  changed.  And  now 
that  he  was  rich  and  powerful, 
he  was  embarrassed  about  not 
having  liked  Jews,  and  so  he 
wanted  to  forget  it  and  he 
wanted  everyone  else  to  forget 
it.  And  he  tried  to  make  be- 
lieve that  he  had  really  always 


Other  Letters 


Shares  Concern 

To  the  Editor: 

I  share  the  concern  Stuart 
Weisberg  expressed  in  his  let- 
ter  to   The   Justice    about    the 
resignations  of  Professors  Long, 
later,   the   police  spotted   eight   black   men  s-printing   down  an   Meehan    and    Kramnick.    With 

adi.-,ccnt  street  tow.-.rd  their  headquarters.  The  wording  is  such   t>i-,„/3'"-,,^*  pfevimtly 

granted  to  two  other  members 
of   the   Department,   the   losses 


that  the  reader  is  led  to  tiie  conclusion  that  the  guilt  of  the 
eight  is  beyond  question.  But  if  one  reads  a  sampling  of  any  of 
the  press  reportage  (Time  Magazine's  coverage  is  notable  for 
its  succinctness),  it  is  clear  that  the  police  never  offered  any 
uninistakable   evidence,   other    tlian    the    purely   circumsUmtial 


for  next  year  are  serious. 

Mr.  Weisberg,  however,   has 
failed    to   notice    that    the    Dc- 


under  no  circumstances  will  re- 
place those  who  are  leaving 
with  an  ^'inferior,  Brand  X, 
Politics  staff." 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth    N.    Waltz 
Acting   Chairman 

Multi-Service  Center 

Brandeis  Students 

In  Care  of  Miss  Maralee 

Gordon 
Class  of  1970 
Dear  Miss  Gordon: 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  and 
Staff    of    the    Roxbury    Multi- 


.      '   /       4i     4   4^  ^..'„K..,ix,v.  uxmU-  -^nH  it  thiw  writin./  havo  partmcnt,  with  the  full  support  Service  Center  1  want  to  thank 

variety,  to  attest  to  anybody  s  gu  It,  and  at  tins  writmg  have  y^  ^^^  University,  has  worked  you  and  the  students  who  con- 

sliil  not  added  any  new  facts  to  their  story.  strenuously   to   plug    the   gaps,  tributed   money   to   the   Center 

n        •     ti        n     'r\0   — George  Kelly  will  join  the  De-  over  the  past  week.  1  hope  you 

The  casualties  in  tnc  ensuing            r^x      y      n                    tv»  +  h  partment  as  an   associate   pro-  will    communicate    to     all    or 

fracas  were  not  light.  The  San   "^^y*  Charles  Garry,  says  that  he  ^^^qj.  g^d  will  teach  courses  in  most  of  the  students  how  much 

,       is  being  held  in  solitary  confine"  political    theory    and    interna-  we    appreciate    their    thought- 

^^^   mcnt  tional  politics.  Ralph  Raymond,  fulness  and  their  efforts  on  be- 


Francisco    Express    Times, 

example,  reported   in  its  April 


f'l.rrv  iddrd  Ihit  he  has  evi-    »  specialist  in  the  Soviet  Union,   half   of    the   Roxbury    commu- 
Gerry  added  tnai  ne  has  evi  become  an  assisUint  profes-    nity.  1  would  like  you  to  know 

dence  to  prove  that  dossiers  on 


daily  hate  campaign  against 
radical  students  who  oppose 
such  good  causes  as  the  Ameri- 
can war  in  Vietnam,  or  the 
American  way  of  discriminat- 
ing against  colored  people, 
singling  out  among  all  those 
'bearded  advocates  of  sexual 
freedom'  the  best,  the  most  in- 
telligent, the  most  courageous 
and  the  most  dangerous  of 
them  all,  the  young  friend  of 
a  certain  professor  who  used 
to  teach  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, the  'firebrand'  Rudi 
Dutschke.  And  the  newspaper 
magnate  continued  to  teach  his 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
newspaper  readers  what  to 
think  of  radical  students  who 
don't  want  to  compromise  with 
the  good  old  establishment  and 
who  won't  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. And  Rudi  and  his 
friends  went  ahead  and  made 
plans  for  a  memorial  service 
in  honor  of  the  slain  civil 
rights  leader,  meddling  with 
things  they  had  no  business 
meddling  with. 

"And  then  finally  it  hap- 
pened what  was  boimd  to  hap- 
pen, Rudi  got  his  just  deserts. 
A  line  young  man  who  hated 
commies  shot  him  three  times 
and  when  the  police  asked  the 
would-be-assassin  why  he  had 
done  it,  the  fine  young  man  re- 
plied that  he  had  been  inspired 
by  the  murderer  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  And  that  was  on 
the  11th  of  April  in  the  year 
1968. 

"And  a  day  later  they  came 


nth   issue    that    "the   Oakland   ucnce  lu  pix^vc-  uiui  uu^ici:,  ui*   ^^^    j^  addition,  four  members   that  the  $150  has  been  useil  to 

police,  deeply  grieved  and  emo-  ^^^^  leaders  of  the  Black  Panther   of  the  Department  who  were  on    meet  emergencies  and  expenses    with  big  moving  vans  and  they 

tionally  shattered  by  the  assas- 
sination ol  Dr.   Martin  Luther 


King,  killed  one  Black  Pan- 
ther and  wounded  three  others 
in  West  Oakland  .  .  .  The 
wounded  included  Eldridge 
Cleaver,  Black  Panther  Minis- 
ter of  Information,  who  was 
capluured  and  whisked  away  to 
San  Quentin.  The  dead  man 
was  Bobby  Hutton,  18  years  old, 
who  joined  the  Panthers  two 
years  ago." 

What  the  police  neglected  to 
mention,  however,  was  that 
when  tear  gas  finally  forced 
them  to  surrender  (they  say 
that  although  they  did  not  at- 
tack  the  police   to  begin   with, 


Party  have  been  distributed  to 
police  throughout  California 
witli  instructions  on  how  they 
sliould  be  dealt  with.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  an  effort  is  underway 
to  destroy  the  Black  Panther 
Party  from  the  top;  the  Oak- 
land incident  is  only  the  most 
serious  in  series  of  harassments 
by  the  police. 

That  the  media  could  have 
displayed  such  a  sickening  lack 
of  responsibility  in  failing  to 
probe  beneath  the  vicious  half- 
truths  of  the  Oakland  police  is 
not  surprising;  it  only  testifies 
to  the  dissolute  state  of  Ameri- 
can journalism.  And  there  is 
probably  little  to  be  done  to 
remedy  that.  But  Eldridge  can 


leave  for  half  of  the  present 
year  will  be  with  us  full-time 
next  year,  and  Professor  Bin- 
stock  of  the  Heller  School  will 
offer  a  seminar  in  Urban  Poli- 
tics.   Most,    though   not    all,   of 


for  families  and  individuals 
served  by  our  program  over  the 
past  two  weeks.  We  have  also 
donated  $50  of  your  gift  to 
the  Security  Patrol  which  is 
the  group  of  young  men  who 


the  Department's  needs  will  be   worked  night  and  day  through 


covered 

Rather  than  make  any  in- 
ferior appointments  in  haste, 
further  careful  recruitment  of 
faculty  will  be  undertaken  next 
year.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Weisberg 
that  we  have  not  replaced  and 

Fashion  or  Value  ? 


out  the  Roxbury  area  to  break 
up  incidents  that  could  have 
exploded    into    violence.    They 


packed  up  everything,  the 
buildings,  the  students,  the  pro- 
fessors, and  they  shipped  them 
off  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and 
they  threw  the  sign  'Brandeis 
University'  into  the  Charles 
River  and  instead  they  ordered 
a  new  sign  which  read  'Axel- 
Springer -University'." 

Silly  dream,  isn't  it?  I  hope 


will  use  the  $50  to  defray  many  you'll  all  get  a  good  laugh  out 

of  the  expenses  they  incurred  of  it. 

during  this  period.  Sincerely 

(Continued  on  Page  6)  Inge  Marcuse 


What's  Relevant? 


Douglas  J.  Stewart 


they    did    delcnd    themselves),   ,     .    ,      ,        ,  ,       , ... 

each  c£  them  emerged  stripped  ^  ^'■J^  »"<>  ""*•  .^P*^^'''""' 
naked  to  show  they  carried  no  »'e"fd  ^X  over  80  notables,  such 
concealed  we.,pons;  they  also  «f  Conor  Cruise  OBrien  John 
had  their  hands  in  the  air.  Yet  Gunther,  Norman  Mailer,  Susan 

Sontag,    F.    W.    Dupee, 


the  police  opened  fire.  Hutton, 
who  had  come  out  first,  re- 
mained fully  clothed,  but  kept 
his  hands  raised.  He  was 
pi-omptly  cut  down  in  the  first 
burst  of  shots  and  killed.  Since 
he  was  later  found  to  have  been 
unarmed,  his  death  is  a  simple 
case  of  murder.  The  survivors 
are  being  held  on  charges  of 
assault  with  intent  to  murder  a 
police  officer,  and  bail  has  been 
set  at  the  outrageous  figure  of 
$40,000  each.  Cleaver  (who  re- 
cently published  an  autobio- 
graphical work  titled  "Soul  on 
Ice")  had  been  previously  on 
parole,  and  was  therefore  de- 
clared non-bailablc.  His  attor- 


F.  W.  Dupee,  James 
Baldwin,  LeRoi  Jones,  and 
Stanley  Kauffman,  has  been 
circulated.  The  statement  con- 
demns the  police  action  as 
an  act  of  violent  white  racism, 
deplores  the  exorbitant  bail, 
calls  for  a  civilian  investigation 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Stewart  is  an  Assistant  Processor  oj  Ckissics. 

Before  I  get  any  more  irrelevant  than  my  children,  my  insurance  company  and  my  col- 
lege alumni  association  already  think  1  am,  may  1  try  to  utter  a  fe^w  elementary  distinctions 
1  think  are  getting  drowned  out  by  all  the  current  noise  about  relevance  in  education? 

First.  The  word  Relevanee  in  itself  can  mean  no  more  than  Fashionable.  Of  course  that 
is  not  what  students  mean  by  it  today,  but  it  does  no  harm  to  remind  people  that  not  so  long 
ago  it  and  similar  words  were  on  the  lips  of  all  the  worst  "life  adjustment"  pedagogues  in  the 
public  school  systems.  So  maybe  a  word  witli  purer  associations  would  serve  our  counsels 
better. 


Second.  This  being  the  case, 
Relevance  in  contemporary 
student  usage  really  means 
Value,  I  think.  Does  it  not? 
And  Value  is  a  clearer  word 
to  work  with.  But  now  another 


Clarity  in   Order 

Third.  The  question  now 
arises,  is  the  Value  or  Rele- 
vance students  now  seek  really 
just  Fashion  or  alien  Value 
sneaking  back   into   the   acad- 


of  the  Oakland  police,  and  de-    problem.  Values  were  banished    emy  with  an  up-dated  passport 
n^ands  that  the  men,  "as  victims    long    ago    from    the    academy, 

of  persecution  for  their  militant   ^^"^Zl}}^^  ^^f^i^*^*'^\  jf;  "llt^ 

position  on  black  liberation,  be 

freed." 


Tomorrow,  The  Justice  will 
sponsor  a  collection  for  funds 
in  the  dining  halls  and  snack 
bar  to  help  pay  for  the  defen- 
dants legal  expenses.  We  urge 
you  to  help. 


ago 

aegis  (that  is,  ur 
a  battle-emblem,  the  real 
meaning  of  aegis)  of  libertari- 
ans who  attacked  the  indoc- 
trinating and  dogmatic  view  of 
education.  That  is,  inculcation 
of  other  peoples'  values  came 
to  be  viewed  with  hostility  and 
fear  as  undemocratic,  confining 
and  subversive  of  liberty  and 
maturity  in  a  pluralistic  so- 
ciety. 


and  a  change  of  name?  Here 
a  little  clarity  is  in  order.  No 
one  questions  the  rightness  of 
students  wishing  their  actions 
and  their  lives  to  be  relevant 
to  the  real  moral  demands  of 
the  age.  But  1  for  one  question 
whether  student  demands  for 
relevance,  by  concentrating  on 
What  appear  to  be  procedural 
and  institutional  injections  of 
relevance  into  education,  don't 
really     lead     iiito     dangerous 


waters.  Does  Relevance  mean 
that  education  must  instantly 
and  unhesitatingly  point  a  con- 
temporary moral  for  every 
subject  housed  in  the  curricu- 
lum? If  it  does  mean  that  for 
some,  then  1  suggest  they  do 
scMTie  backchecking.  History 
does  indeed  know  certain  eras 
when  this  kind  of  relevance 
was  the  keynote  of  formal  ed- 
ucation. The  fascist  era  is  a 
good  example.  Under  fascism 
fiterally  everything  is  relevant 
to  the  social  purpose.  And  that 
is  one  of  the  troubles  with 
fascism.  Without  a  little  ap- 
parent irrelevance  in  the  air, 
there   is   little   hope   that   men 

(Continued  on  Page   6) 


Open  Sore 


Reality:  Principle  or  Obsession? 

Bj  MARK  BURNETTE 

It  is  now  more  than  three  weeks  since  the  catastrophe  which  shook  me  from  consciousness 

of  myself  as  a  human  being  into  awareness  that   I  lived  in  the  spiritual  poverty  of  whiteness, 

that  my  existence  was  dangerously  narrow,  that  my  life  wis  to  be  led  in  fear  of  the  black  man, 
fear  based  on  my  guilt  as  an  exploiting  white.   I  have  been  using  the  black  man,  and  in  doing 

so  warping  his  psyche,  to  mirror  the  devious  schemes  concocted  by  my  flabby  liberal  mind.  AH 
of  this  is  quite  true.  And  more. 

The  problem  with  this  neat  formula  is  that  it  exposes  one  small  segment  of  my  imagination 
and  the  relationship  between  this  segment  and  the  whole,  but  not  the  whole.  There  is  obviously 
a  qualitative  difference  between  someone  whose  consciousness  is  totally  permeated  by  race,  and 

someone    whose    intimate   con- — — 

tact  with  the  subject  is  limited,   it  is  like  watching   the  Colos-  target,   by   denting   soft   white 

The  line   which    separates   my  seum  being  dismantled  and  liberal  skulls,  you  are  setting 

'problems*  from  my  'solutions*   knowing  that  the  stones  are  go-  a  time  limit  to  the  life  expec- 

is  much  more  subtle  than  intui-   ing  to  build  fortresses.  tancy   of    black    power.    When 

live  perception  of  difference  in       it  doesn't  matter  whether  you  the  last  white  has  been  crushed, 

color.    These  problems  are  too   choose  to  scare  the  hell  out  of  where  will  you  turn  for  dynam- 

superficial  and,  in  a  sense,  too   my    wasp    background,    and  ism?     What    sort    of    dialectic 

fundamental  to  subject  them  to   thereby   create   in    me   a   feel-  will  you  adopt  when  the  final 

such  an   accidental   thing    as  ing   of   guilt.    My   guilt  comes  solution  becomes  tangible? 
color    perception.     Follow    the   from  within,  not  from  without.       The   internal   consistency   of 

liberal  rhetoric.  You  figure  it  out.    You  and  I  black  strength  rests  on  a  bal- 

The  Liberal  Rhetoric  want   to   beautify   America   by  ance    between   creating    a    va- 

You  and  I  are  living  in  a  cleaning  up  the  junk,  by  paint-  cuum  in  areas  of  white  control 
junkyard.  America's  monu-  i^K  its  monuments  some  other  and  filling  this  vacuum  with 
ments  to  civilization  are  Watts,  color  than  'pigeon  excrement-  black  grassroots  activism.  Does 
Newark,  Harlem  (though  some  camouflage*.  But  if  you  are  try-  black  antagonism  of  the  white 
reports  are  that  it  is  a  pretty  i"g  to  encapsule  one  small  seg-  community  accomplish  any- 
hip  place),  Haight-Ashbury,  ment  of  thousands  of  years  of  thing  besides  the  creation  of  the 
Waltham,  the  Pentagon,  Gen-  history  in  one  small  point  in  vacuum?  If  the  vacuum  is  filled 
cral  Hersliey,  Mayor  Daley,  time  (me)  and  use  it  as  a  ful-  by  white  money,  then  where  is 
(Martyrs  are  monuments  to  the  crum  to  propel  yourself  into  black  strength?  If  black  power 
Underground,  which  is  some-  Wack  power,  be  sure  that  your  lacks  black  strength,  it  is  an 
thing  else.  If  you  want  to  Poii^t  is  stable,  substantial,  and  empty  phrase;  but  isn't  black 
talk  Underground,  proceed  di-  "ot  just  convenient.  power  an  attempt  to  fill  empty 
rectly  to  go  and'  collect  two  By  now  the  black  is  one  step  phrases  with  substance? 
hundred  pesos.)  These  monu-  ahead  of  me:  "Next  he's  going  The  problem  which  confronts 
mental  junkheaps  brought  us  to  tell  us  that  the  white  has  it  the  white  student  is  the  same 
into  the  world — physical,  intel-  as  rough  as  the  black."  Damn  that  spurs  on  white  racism  and 
lectual,  third,  or  other — or  else  straight.  Bullshit,  the  black  re-  black  nationalism:  the  hermeti- 
bored  their  way  into  our  con-  plies,  the  white  can't  cope  with  cally  sealed  mind,  closed  off  to 
sciousness,  uninvited  and,  from  the  problem  of  racism  because  everything  except  the  monoto- 
the  first,  unwelcomed.  You  and  he  has  never  been  constricted  nous  autonomy  of  tonight's  of- 
I  live  with  them,  in  them,  by  it.  He  doesn't  know  what  it  ferings  on  the  tube.  This  sealed 
against  them.  They  are  our  one  is  like  to  be  pin-pointed  and  set  mind  is  capable  of  many  differ- 
certain  (because  painful)  con-  out  in  bold  relief  against  an  ing  utterances:  'arsonists  will 
tact  with  'social  reality*  (what-  antagonistic  white  background,  be  killed  on  sight'  to'come  out 
ever  that  is)  in  this  country;  Therefore  we  blacks  will  isolate  to  my  car,  faggot,  and  I'll  shoot 
everything  infinitesimal,  i.e.  hu-  the  white,  set  them  in  an  antag-  your  head  off/  Such  examples 
man.  is  too  wonderful  to  be  onistic  setting  by  causing  them  of  the  well-defined  mentality 
anything  but  fantasy.  In  this  to  feel  fear  and  guilt;  we  will  of  this  century's  ancient  regime 
context  the  historical  'if  seems  turn  the  tables  on  them.  are  more  frightening  and  re- 
is  not  fantasy,  it  is  ...  a  diffi-  To  this  I  can  only  reply  that  pulsive  to  me  than  degrees  of 
cult  question  to  ask,  more  diffi-  by  setting  up  the  white  as  a  color, 
cult  to  answer.                                   _^     ,. 

If  Martin  Luther  King  had  I  POdhOretX 
not  been  killed,  would  the  'left- 
wing  infanti lists'  have  rioted? 
Would  the  frustration  of  black 
students  at  Brandeis,  B.U.,  Co- 
lumbia have  been  voiced  with 
such  clarity  and  strength?  If 
the  answer  is  yes,  then  why  did 
the  Negro  wait  until  those  des- 
cending moments  to  act?  Why  On  Thursday  night,  April  29,  a  magazine  and  adopted  a  more 
was  he  not  protesting  or  rioting  Norman  Podhoretz,  the  editor  informal  question  and  answer 
on  the  day  when  the  civil  rights    of  Commentary  and  author  of  format. 

bill  was  closeted  after  pa.ssing  Making  It,  discussed  his  views  Making  It  is  his  second  book 
the  Senate  committer?,  that  is  on  topics  ranging  from  criti-  and  deals,  he  said,  not  with  the 
immediately?  If  the  answer  is  cism  to  his  experiences  in  the  sexual  notion  of  making  it  but 
no,  then  why  is  it  not  possible  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  rather  with  the  hypocrisies 
for  me  to  respond  to  the  events  Since  the  audience  of  this  Gen.  surrounding  success.  In  an- 
with  whatever  there  is  in  me  of  Ed.  Series  lecture  was  not  quite  swering  a  question,  Podhoretz 
a  souP  In  the  end  it  becomes  ^»  large  as  he  had  expected,  stated  that  the  two  are  similar, 
discouraging  watching  the  mad  he  dispensed  with  his  prepared  stemming  from  the  same  lust- 
scrambling  about  in  the  ruins;    speech  on  the  nature  of  editing  ful,  lecherous  drive.  If,  as  an 


Open  Letter 


Dear  Friend  •  •  • 


Patricia  Hill 


By  now  you,  my  white  friend  at  Brandeis,  have  settled  back 
into  your  comfortable  rut,  your  senseless  pattern  of  complaining 
about  the  stupidity  of  your  parents,  or  how  the  army  might 
have  the  nerve  to  take  you,  or  about  the  frigidity  of  your  girl 
friend,  or  some  of  the  other  important  matters  which  disturb 
you.  Perhaps,  for  a  while  you  were  forced  to  stop  your  little 
life  and  search  your  soul  for  an  answer,  any  answer  to  the  cru- 
cial question  of  why  non-violent  Martin  Luther  King  died  from 
a  bullet  hole  in  his  neck.    It  shocked  you;  it  moved  you  and 

maybe,    for    the    first    time   in 

your  life,  you  did  something,  dehumanizes  you  each  day  that 
Maybe  you  were  the  one  who  you  settle  back  on  your  well- 
went  to  the  semmar  of  Brandeis  padded  ass  and  then  forget.  You 
People  Against  Racism,  or  have  been  warned  repeatedly 
maybe  you  were  the  one  who  by  Newark,  Watts,  Detroit  but 
distributed  leaflets,  or  maybe  your  response  as  my  friend  to 
you  were  that  one  who  looked  those  warnings  has  been  apa- 
at  your  "Negro  friend  differ-  thetic.  As  a  student,  perhaps  in 
ently,  realizing  that  he  too  was  the  ignorance  of  your  youth  or 

?u  ^^^u^f^^^^.^^u^^^^*"''*"''^  in  the  idealistic  search  for  a 
the  ghetto.  Maybe  even  you  crusade  you  joined  the  "Move- 
were  the  one  who  listened  to  ment,"  or  picketed  or  maybe 
^l^^o^J^^osej^oweriul  speech^  you  were  the  one  who  spent  a 
which  begged  you  to  search  nttle  time,  not  much  mind  you, 
your  soul  to  discover  whether  („  Roxbury  even  though  yoil 
you  were  one  of  the  Brandeis  didn't  like  catching  that  train. 
People  Who  Practice  Racism  you  were  disturbed  and  con- 
and  maybe  you  even  found  fused  when  Roxbury  and  the 
some  racism  in  you.  Good  for  ''Movement"  said.  "Whitey.  go 
you  httle  man.  I  know  you  home  and  help  yourself,"  ,p 
wero  stirred  by  the  sorrow  of  you  packed  your  bag.  and 
the  moment  but  I  also  know  stomped  indignantly  out  of  the 
that  m  your  characteristic  way  ghetto,  baffled  that  a  black 
you  forgot  that  you  were  ehild  no  longer  wanted 
moved,  that  maybe  you  cared  charity. 


your 


for  a  moment. 


And  so,   my  friend,  you  are 


Upwar(J  Mobility 


Nancy  Reed 


I  did  not  and  cannot  forget  here  at  Brandeis  University, 
the  sorrow  of  that  moment  as  playing  with  the  other  rich 
all  black  Americans  now  and  children,  but  now  your  rational 
this  summer  will  never  forget,  mind  cannot  let  you  satisfy  the 
We  cannot  settle  back  into  our  fear  arou.sed  in  your  .soul  by 
comfortable  ruts,  for  our  lives  the  murder  of  King.  You  are 
never  have  been  and  now  are  trying  to  forget  the  intimate 
doomed  never  to  be  "comfort-  connection  between  that  mur- 
able"  like  yours.  The  reason  derer  and  you.  Perhaps  you 
that  we  can  never  rest  is  you,  saw  the  connection  during  the 
my  friend,  in  your  quiet  accept-  time  of  sorrow,  that  time  of 
ance  of  the  racist  society  that  your  weighty  seminars,  leaflet 
— distributions,  and  fruitless  soul- 
experiment,  one  were  to  ask  searching  discussions,  but  now 
a  woman  about  her  sex  life,  he  you  have  forgotten, 
would  elicit  an  entire  history  You  came  to  me  and  told  me 
with  no  embarrassment,  but  if  how  you  cried,  how  you  fear 
one  were  to  ask  a  man  how  for  us  all  in  the  future.  You 
much  he  earns,  the  man  would  came  to  mo  to  a.sk  me  my  opin- 
become  extremely  embarras-  ion.  Newark  and  Detroit  have 
sed.  As  our  <if>ciety  becomes  already  screamed  out  my  opin- 
more  open  about  sex,  he  feels,  ion.  You  a.sked  me  how  you 
it  becomes  less  and  less  open  could  help  me  and  I  s;iid  help 
about  this  other  area  of  human  me  by  searching  in  those  .shreds 
lust.  The  book  itself,  though,  is  of  humanity  that  may  still  ex- 
strictly  confined  to  the  ques-  ist  within  you.  You  came  to 
tion  of  career  and  American  me  with  your  tears  because  I 
attitudes  towards  success,  am  black  and  you  were  con- 
using  Podhoretz'  own  career  (used  and  afraid.  I  am  .still 
as  a  case  history.  black   but   you    have   forgotten 

The  price  that  has  to  be  your  confusion  and  your  con- 
paid  for  the  upward  mobility  corn  for  your  sin  is  onrf-  more 
("sociological  jargon  for  mak-  blanketed  in  the  stupid,  rich 
ing  it")  of  our  society  is  the  world  of  Brandeis  University, 
surrender  of  the  ethnic  or  re-  comfortable  pattern,  your 
gional  culture  that  one  grows  senseless  rut  and  forget  that 
up  with;  one  has  to  neutralize  you  once  were  moved 
himself  as  a  person  or,  as  Pod-  Do  not  forget  that  feeling, 
horetz  terms  it,  become  a  fac-  my  friend,  because  from  now 
(Continued  on  Page  8>  on  I  will  not  let  you  forget. 


At 
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newsstand 

NOW 


ir.s  liJirbinQ  Sei^n  oecajse  l^ndGii  Joli-^ssn, 
1,1  the  e&ailience 

of  lits  power  snd     JA  j-hs .  i  A  iV ♦ 
in  me  Jatai  grip    -^  ilfCl/l/tl 
at  in  irreleyant  eitpenence  wanted  to  strike 
and  (hougni  l>e  needed  to  striiie.  the  resL'H  was 
tl^e  fourth  Diao(!ies!  war  in  Ai-nerican  tiistory." 


PLUS 
"FREEDOM:  WHO  NEEDS  IT?" 

by  Richard  Revere 
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slightly  distortec* 
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THE      JUSTICE 


Moy  1,  1968 


Cruelest  Month 


This  ain't  the  army,  Mr*  Jones 


Howard  Ermon 


Brandeis  Poef- 


Hard  Hat  Job 


By  PETER  HEFFELFINGER 

<a  review  of  THE  VIRGIL  BRANDEIS???  I  also  see  that 

WOODS,    by    Henry    Braun,     the     supposedly     avant-garde 

Atheneum,  1968)  Caravan  Theater  of  Cambridge 

has  followed   the   same  safe 

line    of    Genet's    maids    being 


Total  theatre  came  to  Brandeis  this  week,  arriving  in  a  fury  of  lights,  sounds,  slide« 
and  movement  that  ranged  from  the  sublime  to  the  surreal.  Henry  C.  Timm's  The  Crudest 
Month  is  a  bitter  play  about  the  dehumanization  of  army  life,  tracing  the  withering  of  spirit 

in  one  Private  John  Carling.  It  is  not  an  anti-war  play  but  rather  an  anti-organization  play,       j^   .     rumored  among  aging  line    of    uenei's    maids    being 

screaming  against  the  type  authoritarian  group  feeling  that  crushes  feeling  and  individualism   castle-hounds  that  Brandeis  maids  not  men  —  Cambridge  is 

to  a  point  where  Private  Carling  thinks  he  may  be  incapable  of  ever  loving  again.                       ^^^    ^^^^^     gjj     experimental,  more      provinicial      than      I 

The  production  was  dazzling  in  its  conception  if  not  always  successful  in  its  realization.   ^^^^^  avant-garde,  place.  What  thought). 

Its  aim  was  to  shock  and  it  worked  at  it  with  an    unrelenting    intensity,    manipulating    every   j^  heavy  and  sluggish  with  the  But  perhaps  all  this  is  myth 

aspect  of  the  environment.  From  the  time  the  audience  entered  and  sat  outside  of  a  metal   mushrooming    cinderblocks    of  for   as  one   ready   The    Vergil 

fence  that  caged  in  the  actors,  to  the  end,  when  the  mechanical  soldiers  open  the  exit  doors,    ^^^    buildings,    was    formerly  Woods,  a  first  book  of  poems 

all  of  our  senses  were  under  attack.  Lights  blink  on  and  off,  actors  slide  over  one  another  on    j^gn  and  exciting.  What  is  now  from    a   Brandeis   graduate 

the  floor  like  mindless  earthworms  or  grovel   before  the  audience  like  insane  panthers,  while   ^  factory  for   degrees,    in  not  (BA  &  MA)  of  the  early  50's 

the  sound  of  type-writers  interweaves  with  the  sound  of  machine  guns,  drums  and  bombs.  It  '"     ^^'  * 

was  an  attack  on  both  the  protagonist  and  the    audience,   supposed   to   move   us   from   numb 
shock  to  blazing  anger. 

It  did  not   always  work,   and   the  failure  is  largely  in  the  text.  Mr.  Timm,  a  graduate 

student  in  the  playwriting  department,  is  experimenting  with  a  rethinking  of  the  conventional  everywhere,  culture  is  gobbled  academic  '  verse    "tum-ti-tum- 

ideas  of  theatre.  He  sub-titled ■ — ■ (though  hopefully  on  the  cheap)  ming  away  with  Yeats"  (Ken- 

the  work  "a  vision,"  and  like  a  ^j^-,^     ^,,^    hooded     costumes  the  play,  as  the  raped  Carling  ^y  means  o^  ^^P^'^^^^"'^,  j^,^  neth  Koch,  somewhere),  comes 

yision.it  moved   from  mewiory   looked  like  a  cross  between  the   decides  he  can  no  longer  love,   "a'^es.    and    the   grad    schools  tumbling  out  in  poems  to  a  Gnu 

into  dream  into  graphic  reali-   masked  bandits  of  westerns  and   we  are  not  certain  about  what   ^^^Z  come  round  to  Producing  fluting  through  the  mind  of  a 

ty.  Plays  traditionally  deal  with   ^^      super-heroes      of     comic   the  affair  meant  to  Carling.  It   P^'^l^v!''!?^}?!.^^^^!  ^"l?^^rS  cross-word-puzzler,  to  a  camp 

conflicts    between    clearly    de-   ^^^^      ^j  ^ts   blinked   on   and   never     rose     above     the     two-   !,k  Sf.^^^J   P^^Sfi^r     nff  .nHn^  counselor  swatting  mosquitoes 

fined  characters,  presenting  the  off  while  slides  and  films  were   dimensional    projection    to   P^^'Tl    for     their     off-spring,  with  his  Jane  Austen,  to  son- 


so  sly  competition  with  the  one  is  overwhelmed  with  un- 
'behemoth  further  down  the  experimentation.  Everything 
Charles,  was  once  committed  that  is  unadventuring  and 
to    something    else.    Money    is  predictably    mediocre    about 


create  conflicts  between  states       Bizakis  has  a  very  sharp  eye  of  the  evening.  It  was  the  open- 

of  mmd  in  Ins  protagonist.  fc>o  ^^j.  blocking  and  he  effectively  ing    production   of    the    Angry 

this  is  not  the  army,  Mr.  Jones,   choreographed  the  actors  to  fit  Arts,  and  while  the  anger  was 

but   this   is   the    army   as   seen  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  over-all  effect,  pay-  there  all   right,   blazing  in   all 
through    the    eyes    ^*    d^...-.*^                                              .»'-.•'  &     >  & 

Carling. 


of 


the  early  days  of  Albee,  and 
Tl.e  Maids  done  with  women 
(MY  GOD,   I  went  to  a   cow- 


**The    Scholar" 
Elsewhere  is   breathing   and 

the  darker  functions 
Valve  and  unvalve  in  dark- 
ness and  the  sea  moves 
Sowing  its  clams  under  the 
world's  foreskin 

•*3  a.m." 
Well,  that's  life 
And  this  is  afterlife 

"Gnu" 
Yesterday,  after  twenty  years 
Schools,  businesses,  and  wars, 
I  met  my  wrestHng  partner 
Bert. 

*'The  Wrestlers" 

One  searches  for  causes  of 
such  typicality:  poetry  as  mass 
game/media/business;  senti- 
ment as  the  easy  currency  of 
anybody's  college  reading;  pub- 
lishers deciding  that  there's 
something  ineffable  to  a  SLIM 
JIM  book  of  verse  floating  on 
the  sea  of  textbooks.  Or  per- 
haps it's  the  poet  as  family 
man:  Assist.  Prof,  at  Some- 
where U.;  a  wife  and  two  kids; 
VW  vacations  on  a  farm  in 
Maine.  In  any  case,  all  the  pos- 
sible tired  sins  are  recommitted: 
poems  to  Adam,  to  a  favorable 
near-sighted  professor,  to  a 
museum  picture  myth  (Titian'?? 
Rape  of  Europa),  and  even  a 
properly  off-punny,  coy,  anti- 
myth  thing  that  doesn't  rise 
above  the  comment  that  "Myths 
are  the  stuff  that  lives  are  made 
on  .  .  .  ,"  balanced  by  an  equal- 
ly properly  ironic  "Urban 
Christmas"  replete  with  an  un- 
Santa-believing  children  shoot- 
ing plastic  guns  at  vicars  and 
coeds  singing  of  Bethlehem 
before  "houses  of  the  merry 
gentlefolk." 

The  jacket  puff  notes  that  "it 
is  easy  to  see  whom  he  ad- 
mires among  poets."  One  won- 
ders, however,  not  so  much 
who  Mr.  Braun  has  read,  but 
all  that  he  has  not  read,  i.e., 
poets  of  his  own  day.  One 
could  fulminate  forever  on 
such  a  book,  never  rising  above 
counter-charges  of  poetic  in- 
fighting. What  is  clear  is  that 
when  such  a  book  is  produced, 
the  necessary  bricks  should  fly. 

l^^lll      Ull^^iM       ■     '**'.■■  ■  ^w«.r  ^^  j.g^^  ^  modern  adaptation 

By  RONALD  KRONISH  questions  in  my  home  commu-   ^ii^^'^al'cS'^e '^ur  k^i^ 

..        .            -,.       ^.^~  - ,     ^       ,.              o  The  events  of  recent  weeks  "ity   over  Spring   vacation,   as  of  m^derS  jlws^  (w^Uten ^^ 

the   shower,   ties   him   up,   and   stood  out  in  contrast  to  the  rest  have    compelled    me    to    write  I'm    sure   many    Brandeis   stu-   SivTaiheH   S  of  th7l!atSiiS^ 
forcibly    has    intercourse    with   «>^  ^^e  play,  while  the  smallest  this    article.    The   assassination  dents  did.    As  an  example,  on   wa/thP   following     "T?^^^^ 
him   through    the   rectum.    Be-   g^^ce    of    bad    staging    can    be  of  Martin  Luther  King  abrupt-  the  first  night  of  Passover  I  at-   Onl-'h*^  i^  thT^m^H  n^^^ 
cause  the  sergeant  is  the  most  di^strous.  For  example,  when  ly  woke  me  up,  and  forced  me,  tended  a  Uaditional   seder  for  V'^XT  JIL  Jhn  iTaiw^vc  '«,nr 
developed  character  in  the  play,   Carlmg    finally    climaxes    his  as    it   did   many   other    serious  the    first   time    in    my    life    (I   !.;J,  \^„*^"  .kLu  i.i^.  TJl 
the    description    of    the    scene  struggle  with  the  army  by  cry-  Jews,     whether     affiliated     or  come    from    a    Reform    back- 
gains  tremendously.                        ing    "Fuck   the    United    States,  alienated,     to     ask     ourselves  ground).  We  went  through  ev- 
The  evening  involved  much  ^"ck  the  army,  fuck  you  all,"  some  disturbing  questions:     In  ery  word  in  the  Haggadah,  in 
more    than   the    dramatic    con-   Bizakis's   decision   to    rebroad-  this    new    phase    of    the    black  which  is  included  prayers  not 
frontations.      At      the      outset,   cast  the  lines  over   the  public  revolution     in      our     country,  only   for  Jewish  freedom,   but 


.         ,  _  _  town  college  in  Minnesota  that 

ing  close  attention  to  the  play  its    fury,    I    could    not    always   figured    it    had    better    ignore 

,        .       .    ..  while  manipulating  the  indivi-   relate    to    it.    It    became    blind   Genet's  explicit  casting  instruc- 

The  problem,  then,  is  wnetner  duals    to    present    them    as    a  anger  that  overlooked  the  dra-   tions    in    order   to    escape    the 

the    eyes    of    Private    Carling  cruel  and  mindless  group.  For  matic  flaws  beneath  the  rage.       wrath    of    the    Mid-West,    but 

ju.stify     the     animalistic     por-  example,   he  leaps  upon   Carl- 

trayal     of    the     army.     Unfor-  ing's   statement    that    he   feels 

tunately  there  are  very  serious  like   a   cog   in  a   machine,   by 

reasons   to    doubt    it.   For    one  having    the    actors    lie    on   the 

thing,  he  is  not  believable.  We  floor   in    an  intricately    linked 

arc  told  he  was  once  a  basket-  wheel  pattern  that  moves  about 

ball  player,  who  can  get  along  its    axis    to    indicate    a    scene 

with  other  people,  but  we  never  change,    creating    a    prostrate 

see  him  as  anything  other  than  goose- stepping    parody    of    the 

the  poet  —  alone  and  sensitive.  June    Taylor    dancer    choreog- 

Since  we  cannot  put  the  parts  raphy. 

together,   we  hear  him   cry  at  The    combination    of    weak 

the  end  that  the  army  has  de-  writing,     at    times,     with     the 

stroyed  his  ability  to  be  a  whole  strong      directing,      sometimes 

person    without    knowing     for  hampered   the   acting.   Andrew 

sure  that  he  was  whole  at  the  Harmon,    turned    in    the    best 

outset.  performance      in      the      show, 

Even  more  important  is  the  clearly  capturing  the  ambigui- 
lack  of  development.  We  never  ties  and  tensions  in  the  tortured 
see  his  fellow  soldiers  as  indi-  role  of  the  platoon  sergeant, 
viduals,  so  we  never  know  how  While  Scott  Johnson,  as  the 
normal  individuals  are  trana-  Reception  Center  Corporal,  and 
formed  into  beasts.  And  Carling  David  Ewen,  in  a  small  role  as 
is  such  a  loner  to  begin  with,  one  of  the  soldiers,  also  per- 
that  we  never  know  for  certain  formed  well,  the  others  were 
that  it  is  specifically  the  army  less  successful.  Joshua  Mostel 
that  is  destroying  him.  If  he  only  escaped  the  limitations  of 
were  the  scape-goat  in  a  sleep-  his  role  near  the  end,  when  he 
away  boys  camp,  he  might  see  finally  broke  through  the 
the  camp  in  the  same  way  he  stereotype  mean  master  ser- 
sees  the  army,  but  it  would  tell  geant  to  create  a  distinct  indi- 
us  something  about  the  insensi-  vidual.  Henry  Timm  never 
tive  and  cruel  behavior  that  managed  this;  the  army  social 
groups  sometimes  di.splay,  with-  worker  he  portrayed  never  be- 
out  telling  us  specifically  about  came  more  than  a  broad  cari- 
the  authoritarian  mentality  of  cature.  Peter  Battis,  in  the  lead 
the  army.  In  fact,  his  major  as  Pfc.  Carling,  had  the  most 
conflict  with  the  "organization  problems.  The  character  he  was 
—  whether  he  should  only  portraying  suffered  from  weak 
teach  or  whether  he  should  writing  to  begin  with;  and  he 
learn  typing  too  —  seems  rather  never  seemed  to  rise  above  it. 
trivial.  It  seemed  as  though  in  the  at- 

Ironically,     this    was     high-  tention  to  effects,  the  director 

lighted  by  the  effectiveness  of  had  overlooked  what  he  could 

the  best  dramatic  scenes  in  the  ^o  to  clarify  C^arling's  charac- 

play.    When    the    platoon    ser-  ter. 

geant  throws-up  in  the  barracks  ^^  the  production  pointed  out 
and  rages  against  himself  and  some  of  the  potential  in  total 
the  six  years  he  spent  in  Ger-  theatre,  it  also  pointed  out  the 
many,  it  is  deeply  moving,  re-  dangers.  They  are  two-fold, 
yealing  the  self-hatred  of  his  First,  by  constantly  pushing 
homosexual  frustration.  In  ad-  emotions  to  the  extremes  of 
dition  it  throws  into  perspective  '"^^e  and  brutality,  the  author 
the  most  potent  scene  of  the  and  director  are  playing  with 
play,  when  Carling  narrates  dynamite  that  can  easily  back- 
how  the  sergeant  traps  him  in  ^^^e.  The  least  mawkish  writing 


The  Brandeis  Angry  Arts  Mime  Group  reenacts  the  crucifixion 
at  Iioo  Jima  last  Saturday  at  Ullman  Amphitheater.  They  will 
perform  again  on  Boston  Comm,on  on  May  19. 


Jud 


d  Politics 


ried  about  a  'back-lash'  that 
will  affect  his  own  security  in 
these  United  States.  If  the 
Conference  of  Presidents  of  Na- 
tional Jewish  Organizations 
speaks  out  on  behalf  of  Israel, 
he  feels  his  loyalty  to  America 

and  slum  h6using,' what  role,  if  Vietnam  or  racism  in  America  iiil!!l^f.^"]i"^l-     }I!.!i^",/^^'-^*i 
anv    ran  nr  «hoTiiH    in^iviHnni   wifh  thp  Iaa/o  Orthodox  rabbis  relig^^^Hs  leaders  and  all  major 


Carling  says  he  hates  the  army   address  system  seems  to  parody  which  must  involve  massive  at-   for  universal  freedom  as  well. 

for  specific  things  he  can  point  the    emotions,    sharply    under-  tacks  upon  poverty,  joblessness  Yet,  when  I  discussed  peace  in 

at,  as  well  as  for  the  general   cutting  its  effect.  and  slum  housing,  what  role,  if  Vietnam  or  racism  in  America  ^  .^ctutris  aim  an  ma,or 

atmosphere,     and     it    is     with       Secondly,  there  are  dangers  ^"^y^  can  or  shoud  individual  with  the  two  Orthodox  rabbis  natfonaT  je^sh  l^  es  p^^^^ 

the  latter  that  the  most  interest-  in  the  transitions  fix^m  expert-  ^^^^  ^J'^^J'l  Jewish  organiza-  there,      their      reaction      was:  patV  in  the Tt?ugT  for  hu^^^ 

^--    —     •  ^  tions  play?  Is  there  still  a  role   "We've  got  our  own  problems!  !:wrv;4    *^^^v^.t^^A.l     •    "uman 

for     Jewish     organizations     to  Jews  in  America  aren't  secure  ^i?Mi„2^i?I  ^  /^!^^^  ^^H' 

zen  regardless  of  creed  or  col- 
or, he  is  concerned  that  this 
position  is  endangered.  He 
draws  a  false  line  between  Ju- 
daism and  the  Jewish  people . .  • 
between  Judaism  and  human 
rights."  In  my  view,  the  Ortho- 


ing   effects   were    achieved.    It  ence  moments,  without  sharply  tions  play?  Is  there  still  a  role 

can  only  be  called  an  experi-  defined  characters,  to  the  dra-  ^J     ^^^^'ft     o/«an;zations     to  jews  in  America  areni  secure 

ence,    and    John    Bizakis,    the  niatic  confrontations.  This  was  ?}^L.'S.^^^^i^^I^u^^^^^^  ^h^i^Lr.^^'J  i^TZZ'i^^^n 

director,  decided  to  so   tkally  clearly  evident  in  the  love  sub-  fl?^l^«l^'  L"  l?i^iP?  ^?^.f^*^"  n^^h^''?.?^^  i"  .^^^^^ui" 


taining  the  enactment  of  anti- 


jnanipulate     the     environment  Plot.  The  entire  love  affair  is   discrimination     laws     enforce- 
U^lf'S^o'me^'art"'  ^"^^"^'^^^   "^^^"^  ^^^^^^^J"!}^.^'^^?!   mTnV  orstrh" laws'T'etc'^o';" is 


the  30's  when  Jews  felt  they 
were  secure  there?"  And  then 
they  went  on  to  explain  to  me 
how  Jewish  law  technically 
stops  short  of  the  realm  of  pol- 


Thi«  i«  f^*.!  ♦»,     *        *u       .  ^^^^^  suggestive  dialogue  is  this  effort  meaningless  today? 

t^^{     n    if^^^^^K^'i**'''  ^*-  PT''^    t?    ^^"^^^^^    ^\^    ^'^i  Sliould    we    become   more    in-   ™^. .,.„..„..  ^..-  ,^         ,,.  ,             ^..     ^ 

Hnc^  iL,^    overwhem    our  system      It     stands     out     well  volved  in  the  problem  of  dis-  itics.  Well,  I  walked  home  that  ^S?"  ""^^^l  l^?!^^^  Chicago  ye- 

senses  that  just  being  there  is  against  the  rest  of  the  play,  for  crimination    against    Jews,     if  night  in  hopeful  disbelief  and  ^T?  ^i}^}  ^  H^  ^P?!"^",  ^  ^^^ 

an    experience     The    patterns  it    is    dream-like,    connotative  this  is  a  real  problem  at  home  more  than  mild  revulsion.  ?'^"*  }^fu^  f'*^   ^*Ji^  '^.^PP* 

on  the  wall  reflect  the  camou-  and  relaxed.  However,  when  it  and  abroad.  Somewhat  paradoxically,  the  **^"  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  one  to  a  '  T. ' 

llage  patterns  of  the  co»tuixie&i  finally  collapses  at  the  end  of  I    discussed    sooie    of    these  next  night  at  my  home  seder,  (Continued  on  Page  5) 
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THE      JUSTICE 


Foge  Flv« 


Hour  of  tho  Wolff 


Co  Bump  in  the  Night 


Nick  Rabkin 


Two  Sides  of  a  Plastic  Mask 


The  Hour  of  the  Wolf  is  that  time  we  most  fear.  It  is  the  time  we  feel  ourselves  pass  from 
sanity  to  insanity.  It  is  the  dark  hour  before  the  first  rays  of  the  sunrise.  Ingmar  Bergman's 
latesrt  film  is  precisely  what  it  is  called,  The  Hour  of  the  Wolf.  If  it  were  nothing  more  it 
would  be  a  great  horror  film,  certainly  equal  in  tension  and  suspense  to  such  Hitchcock  mas- 
terpieces as  Rope  and  Psycho.  But,  like  the  Hitchcocks,  Hour  of  the  Wolf  is  more,  for  it  is  not 
merely  a  cinematic  representation  of  insanity.  It  is  a  cinematic  experience  of  insanity.  As  such, 
it  is  among  the  most  emotionally  exciting  and  aesthetically  provocative  of  all  Bergman's  films. 

As  in  Persona,  Bergman  here  largely  discards  his  former  Christian  existential  themes  and 
concentrates  his  effort  in  the  realm  of  human  identity  and  its  relation  to  fantasy  and  insanity. 
And  as  in  Persona,  Hour  of  the  Wolf  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  without  reference  to  the 
films  of  the  earlier  period,  for  they  are  both  continuations  of  the  same  philosophical  search 
which  led  Bergman  through  Christian  existentialism  and  into  madness. 

The  film  details  the  relationship  between.  A  Ima  and  her  artist  husband  Johan  Borg.  (We 
should  recall  that  in  Persona  Bibi  Anderson  played  the  nurse  Alma  opposite  Liv  Ullman  as 
the  silent  Elizabeth  Vogler.  That  film,  of  course,  concerned  the  confusion  of  the  identities  of 
Alma  and  Elizabeth.  Here  in  Wolf  Liv  Ullman  p  lays  Alma  and  comments  that  her  husband  lOves 
her  because,  "I  don't  say  much."  Thus,  a  familiarity  with   Bergman's  earlier   works  greatly 

deepens  the  mystery  which  follows.  His  films  are  all  of  a  piece). 

The  film  begins  with  a  voice   ;      -  "  ^     ,  *  ,•  i»^, 

over  a  dark  screen  explaining  ly,  then,  the  demons  turn  out  dialogue  and  plot  hne  in  Pcr- 
that  the  film  was  based  on  to  be  a  group  of  newly  im-  sona  is  not  matched.  Also,  the 
Johan's  diary  and  conversations  poverished  aristocrats  across  final  shot  of  Alma  pondering 
with  Alma  from  whom  the  the  island.  They  are  a  mysteri-  her  participation  with  (in)  the 
diary  was  received  Then  Alma  ous  and  insane  bunch,  to  be  demon  fantasy  seemed  a  cop- 
appears  on  the  screen.  She  is  sure,  but  they  seem  indelibly  out,  an  unnecessary  return  to 
seated  before  the  thatch-roof-  human.  Yet,  when  one  puts  on  a  verbal  didacticisrn.  These 
ed  home  she  shared  with  Johan  The  Magic  Flute,  the  puppet  is  faults  not  withstanding,  Hour 
for   the    five   years   before   his   a   puppet   show   from   Mozart's  of  the  Wolf  adds  up  to  a  fur- 

-  'a  human  being.   Confusion.  ther  refinement   of  a    classical 

Now  consider  Bergman's  cinematic  language  which  is 
choice  of  opera  and  scene.  The  among  the  most  interesting  and 
Magic    Flute    is    the    story    of   vital  in  modern  filmmaking. 


disappearance.  She  explains 
that  they  came  to  the  island 
by  boat  and  carted  their  be- 
longings from  the  beach  in  a 


barrow.  There  is  a  lapse  fade  Tamino's  trials  in  his  efforts  to 

into   the  boat  approaching  the  rescue  his  lover  Pamina.  In  the 

island.  The  story  proper  begins,  scene    which    Bergman    uses, 

From  the  beginning  the  re-  Tamino  sings,  "When  will  mine 

lationship   between   Alma   and  eyes   the    daylight    see?"    The 


Jews  &  Politics 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

It  was  not  until  this  past 
weekend  at  Brandeis  that  my 
opinion  of  the  Orthodox  Jew 
as  a  necessarily  closed-minded 

?h^'''''^P?anho?''"fo?  and   reactionary    human    being 

-     the     metaphor     for  chanced    This  was  due  to 

phasis  on  the  significant  gesture  Johan's   encounters   witii    the  ^     n,eeting  with  Steve  Riskin, 
or    symbol    to    the    point    of  demons  in  his  pursuit  of  his  old  '  \r.^^a    modern    "orthodox" 
heavy-handed      pendancy.      In  (mythical?)      lover,     Veronica  JaX^^on^i^  New    York    City, 
Wolf  Bergman  establishes  Vogler.   (She  is  played  by  In-  ^^,^^' ^et^y    s^ke    as    if    he 
meanings    with    brief    but    ex-  grid  Thulin,  who  played  m  The  ^^^  ?f^,^ng  in  ^^^^^ 
tremely  telling  shots,  the  con-  Magician  as  the  masquerading  riVh*.  twentieth  centurv  (con- 
tent of  which  may  be  as  limited  wife  of  Vogler,   the  hypnotist,  f^^v  *«   ^^  chicag^^^^ 
as  a  glance,  a  touch,  a  squeeky  and    who    was    first    seen    as  Jhtr^p^"    Jn  Miami  who  is  only 
barrow.    Particularly    in    the  Marianne  Borg,  the  dissatisfied  IJl^^fJ^^V to  emerge  o^^ 
opening  establishing  sequences  daughter-in-law  of  old  Isak  in  ^.^H'il'l^"^  ;°.T^.l\^  r  "h^^ 


Johan  is  established  with  an 
economy,  precision  and  force 
Bergman  has  never  before  real- 
ized. Always  in  the  past,  the 
most  glaring  fault  of  his 
movies    has    been    an   overem 


chorus  answers,  "Soon,  soon, 
soon,  my  son,  or  never."  "When 
will  mine  eyes  my  lover  see?" 
"Soon,  soon,  soon,  my  son,  or 
never."  The  story  of  Tamino's 
trials     is 


Bergman  achieves  a  kind  of 
austerely  communicative  cine- 
matic language  unlike  any 
other  modern  director  with  the 
single  exception  of  Robert 
Bresson. 


sixteenth  century).  Rabbi  Ris- 
kin spoke  here  on  "Jewish  law 
and  Ethical  Concern"  last  Fri- 
day night.  In  addition,  the  next 
day,  with  a  small  group  in  our 


Wild  Strawberries.  And,  of 
course,  Vogler  is  Elizabeth's 
(Liv  Ullman!)  last  name  in 
Persona). 

Thus,   just   who   Johan   pur-  ^-—^^ie    presented   to    us  a 

•esson.                                              sues  is  unclear.  And   it  is  un-  it>u"g^.    "^„Vr«^f      nvniainine 

It   soon   becomes   clear   that   clear  without  the  didactic  tech-  {^|f  "^^..^/dir  to  Jew^^^^ 

Johan  is  suffering,  though  from    nical  trickery  which  he  uses  to  J,*!^*  ^^'^'^^emions  two  catego- 

precisely  what  we  don't  know,   demonstrate  confusion  m   Per-  ^f^^^^f'J^^r    (1)    a    milhemet 

And      his     suffering     troubles   sona.    The    confusion    in    Hour  ries   of  wars,    (i)    a   J"   "^^^J 

Alma  deeply  for  it  keeps  them    of  the  Wolf  is  achieved  in  a  far  "shut     and     ^2)     a     ni  Ihemei 

apart  Uis  her  desire  that  the   more   controlled,    sophisticated  ""i^^,*^'    T^,^/"/}^^^^^^^ 

two   become   one.    She   says   to    and    dramatic    way.    It    is  ^*^f/"  ^^^^J^  Vo  S^^n^^^ 

Johan,    "Isn't   it   true   that   old    achieved     in      snich.    awesome  T^^'^^^,^^^^^L^^           every" 

neoDle    who    live    together    so   scenes    as    that    weird    dinner  involved,  in  wh  en  case  every 

Cg   come   to   risemble   each   party,    the    shooting    of   Alma,  one   ^f^J^^^^^^l^f'^^^^^ 

othir  so  much  that  even  their   and  especially  the  examination  fense  /or  ,^^/ J^^ J^^l^^.^t 

facial  expressions   look   alike?    of  Veronica's  dead,  naked  body  ^^^j\^^^J^^  }^ ^^1,^1^^^^ 

That  is  how  I  want  us  to  be.  I   which   suddenly   comes  to  life  June  ,  or  2)  if  ^  Pf  ^^>^"i^^,  ^^^^ 

want  our  faces  to  grow  s-mall    to    devastatingly    humiliate  gj^^si^"   is   y^^J^.^    as   a    long 

and   wrinkled   together  till  we   Johan.    (This    scene    is   nearly  ^^^"^  ^^'^^^^'^l^,^^^^ '^^J  J'^'^^^^^ 

can't  be  told  apart."                        identical  to  the  trial  dream  of  now  could  develop  into  a  situ- 

Joha^  drawJ^Alma.  He  says,    Isak  Borg,  the  doctor  in  Wild  ation    of  immediate   danger  to 

*'If  I  were  to  draw  you  patient-    Strawberries,  who  diagnoses  a  the  national  security   ("ko  the 

ly    day  after  day   .   .  .",  Berg-   patient  as  deceased  just  before  domino    theory).     If    one    does 

man  cuts  here.  If  he  drew  her   she  bursts  into  laughter.)  not   view  the  Vietnam  war  as 

day  after  day,  what  would  hap-        Hour  of  the  Wolf  is  no  less,  the  latter  kind  of  threat^  then 

nen-?  We  don't  know                     perhaps    more,    esoteric    than  one   has   an   obligation    not   to 

Johan's  suffering  "is  great,  the  rest  of  Bergman's  opus  He  serve  in  the  army,  either  as 
He  can  not  sleep  He  is  chased,  is  intensely,  but  terribly  subtly,  soldier  or  chaplain, 
at  times  Dosscssed  by  demons,  involved  in  confusing  the  iden-  FUibbi  Riskin  also  explained 
He  draws  them  and  shows  them  tity  division  between  husband  that  aeording  to  the  law  it  is 
to  Alma  It  is  after  Alma  is  and  wife  by  confusing  the  our  responsibility  "to  do  some- 
shown  the  pictures  of  the  identity  of  the  audience,  thing  about"  the  oppressed  and 
demons  that  the  division  be-  or  rather  their  confidence  enslaved  right  here  in  Amer- 
tween  what  is  represented  as  in  their  ability  to  tell  real  from  i^a  (i.e.,  the  black  people)  if 
fantasy  and  what  is  represented  unreal.  It  is  an  important  film,  ^e  properly  understand  the 
as  reality  clouds  and  thus  the  then,  about  marriage  and  in-  message  of  freedom  from  Pass- 
confusion  of  the  identity  of  sanity  and/or  their  relationship,  over  and  if  we  understand  Ju- 
Johan  and  Elizabeth.                      It  is  also  an  historically  criti-  daism   in  general!    In   short,   I 

Thus    it  is  the  demons  who    cal  film,  for  one  of  the  greatest  ^^g  ^^j-y   impressed  with   this 

are  the' vehicles  for  the  further    living  directors  has  reached  a  man's  sincere  efforts  at  making 
development     of     our     under-    new  peak  of  cinematic,  as  op- 
*^      -  -         ,   ..       ,.     ,__     p^g^^    ^^    g    formerly    verbal, 

maturity. 

There   are,   needless  to   say, 
faults    in    Hour    of    the    Wolf. 

Most  glaring  is  the  simple  fact 


standing  of  the  relationship  be 
tween  Johan  and  Alma.  Johan 
draws  the  demons  and   shows 

the  spiderman, 


an  ancient  heritage  really  and 
directly  relevant  to  the  major 
problems  we  face  today. 

Returning  to  my  original 
question  (what  role,  if  any,  can 
or  should  individual  Jews  and 


them  to  Alma  . 

the  waspman,   "this  one  is  al-    i»ivfoi,  e,^«*...p,  -^  . I'lu^  vw%e+  or  snouiu  miuviuuai  uv-ws  aim 

ways  threatening  to  take  off  that  the  script  is  not  the  Dcsi  j^^igh  organizations  play  vis- 
her  hat  When  she  does,  her  that  Bergman  has  turned  oui.  ^_^-^^  the  major  issues  we  con- 
face  comes  off  with  it^^Strange^^j;^  (Continued  on  Page  6) 


By  HENRT   SUSSMAN 

A.  A  violent  disorder  is  a  great 
order. 

B.  A  great  order  is  a  violent 
disorder. 

These  two  things  are  one. 

— Wallace  Stevens 
I 
We  live  in  a  time  when  the 
promises  of  civilization  are  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  fulfill- 
ment. The  disciplines  -d  in- 
stitutions contrived  to  initiate 
us  into  culture  and  to  define 
the  signifance  of  our  social 
existence  have  lost  the  ability 
to  convey  our  most  sacred 
humane  sentiments.  Though  we 
go  through  the  motions  of  aca- 
demic speculation,  struggle  to 
maintain  the  haven  of  our  inter" 
personal  associations,  and  con- 
tinue to  seek  gratification  from 
the  few  remaining  viable  forms 
of  "culture,"  there  is  a  pang  of 
nausea,  indelible  uncertainty, 
underlying  all  that  we  do. 

Once,  our  inconceivably  ef- 
ficient capacity  to  locate  and 
reveal  an  appropriate  aspect  of 
the  self  for  each  new  occasion, 
assured  us  of  internal  stability. 
The  only  circumstances  of  con- 
sequence hinged  directly  upon 
our  personal  lives.  The  measure 
of  our  self-sufficiency  was  our 
ability  to  navigate  the  complex 
channels  linking  us  with  our 
friends,  lovers,  and  work.  For 
every  new  situation  arising  out 
of  these  relations,  there  needed 
only  be  a  new  mask,  posture, 
or  voice,  derived  from  the 
nearly  infinite  range  of  be- 
havioral possibilities  present  in 
all  of  us.  There  v  .^^  every 
reason  to  feel  confident  of 
coping  w^ith  all  likely  circum- 
stances, as  long  as  the  internal 
mask-molder  functioned. 

But  now,  the  faces  we  could 
conjure  up  without  even  think- 
ing have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness, not  due  to  our  failure,  but 
to  their  irrelevance  to  the  issues 
at  hand.  Wit  will  not  end  the 
war.  and  charm  will  not  abolish 
the  ghettos.  The  limits  of  con- 
cern have  expanded  from 
person  to  society,  but  person 
has  not  correspondingly  en- 
larged; its  stock  of  responses  to 
the  issues  larger  than  itself  is 
pathetically  incomplete.  The 
masks  behind  which  we  hid 
during  our  hours  on  end  at  the 
snackbar,  and  as  we  scrolled 
through  the  teeny-bopper  filled 
streets  of  Cambridge,  have  been 
irreparably  and  unrecognizably 
disfugured. 

For  the  individual  masks, 
which  outline  the  shape  of 
single  selves,  we  substitute  a 
collective  image  of  horror.  We 
impose  "Angry  Arts"  collages 
of  pale  faces,  agonized  screams, 
and  contorted  bodies  upon  our- 
selves in  an  effort  to  arouse 
our  own  emotions  through  self- 
flagellation.  Discouraged  by 
our  failure  to  formulate  indi- 
vidual responses,  we  assume 
the  plastic  masks  of  mime 
actors,  and  collectively  exor- 
cise our  disillusionment.  We 
constitute  a  community  of  the 
dreamless,  the  terror-stricken 
sleepwalkers,  whose  pacifying 
visions  could  not  endure 
throughout  the  night. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
our  day  by  day  transactions 
with  the  movement  of  history. 
In  light  of  the  uncontrollable 
circumstances  which  engulf  us, 
our  games  are  trivial,  our  con- 
cerns inconsequential,  and  our 
lives  pointless. 


Yet  it  is  precisely  at  th« 
moment  when  my  defences  are 
most  pathetic,  when  my  games 
are  mocpt  transparent,  and  when 
my  transparency  is  most  ugly, 
that  I  must  reaffirm  the  neces- 
sity of  my  selfhood,  or  go  in- 
sane. I  have  contemplated  the 
benefits  of  madness,  the  neat 
institutional  break  with  society, 
the  attendants  satisfying  my 
autistic  desires,  and  have  con- 
cluded that  I  will  relinquish  all 
control  over  myself  only  when 
I  abandon  my  sense  of  time. 

If  I  can  perceive  no  distinc- 
tion between  present  circum- 
stances and  the  future,  then 
there  is  no  possibility  for  my 
self  to  change.  Without  a  con- 
scious recognition  of  the 
epihemerality  of  all  situations, 
I  cannot  go  through  the  neces- 
sary, though  perhaps  trivial 
transactions  w^hich  are  the  basis 
of  stablity. 

Enough  theory.  This  is  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  screw,  laugh,  and  bull- 
shit with  my  friends  despite  all 
the  contortions  in  the  greater 
world  around  me.  I  know  that 
I  may  not  always  come  off 
gracefully,  my  jokes  may  be  a 
bit  forced,  my  efforts  not  to  let 
my  spirit  fall  with  the  political 
superstructure  may  be  a  shade 
too  apparent.  I  know  that  you 
will  see  my  defences  rise  to  the 
surface  of  my  face,  like  pim- 
ples, and  that  they  may  offend 
.vou.  It  may  cv  ;  be  difficult 
for  me  to  stem  my  own  sense  of 
ugliness,  and  go  through  the 
petty  little  scenes  of  every  day, 
but  I  will  try.  Even  if  my  entire 
repertoire  of  masks  has  been 
punctured  and  distorted,  I  will 
use  it,  and  save  what  I  can  of 
my  personal  world.  And  when 
you  see  me  in  the  snackbar,  and 
my  unreal,  jovial  manner  puts 
you  off,  remember  that  my  in- 
ternal machine  is  not  imagina- 
tive enough  to  mold  the  faces  I 
need  to  confront  present  his- 
tory. 

"These  two  things  are  one.  The 
masks  have  been  broken.  The 
masks  must  go  on. 


Ch 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 

eluded  on  the  ballot,  the  course 
of  action  favored  by  voters 
here  was  clearly  delineated.  On 
the  question  of  military  action 
in  Vietnam,  voters  split  even- 
ly between  an  imniedinte  with- 
drawal and  a  phased  reduction 
of  troops.  Few  votes  were  re- 
corded   for   the    other   choices. 

78%  of  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  who 
voted  favored  a  permanent  ces- 
sation of  bombing  over  North 
Vietnam,  while  15*7^  called  for 
a  temporary  suspension. 

Job  training  and  employ- 
ment opportunities,  with  42%, 
and  education,  with  28%, 
should  receive  the  highest 
priority  in  the  urban  crisis  ac- 
cording to  the  tabulations  on 
the  last  question  of  the  ballot. 
Write-ins  Not  Tabulated 

There  were  about  60  write- 
ins  on  both  candidates  and 
questions,  which  brought  the 
total  vote  to  about  900  during 
the  ten  hours  of  voting  last 
Wednesday.  About  40%  of  the 
voters  classed  themselves  as 
Independents  and  an  equal 
number  said  they  were  Demo- 
crats. 

Full  tabulations  of  the  Bran- 
deis ballots  along  with  com- 
parisons to  the  nationwide 
figures  and  sp>ecial  analysis  will 
appear  in  next  week's  Justice, 


EVER  HEAR  OF  SYNTHETIC  LEATHER? 

Probobly  not!  Is  there  such  o  thing?  Well,  there  ore  though  about 
400,000,000  feet  wolking  oround  the  United  Stotes  weoring  out 
on  incredible  omount  o*;  shoe  leother!  We  hove  o  great  Synthetic 
Point,  terrifically  scuff  resistant,  that  will  moke  o  poir  of  shoes 
lost  until  the  uppers  foil  opart!  Also,  our  Kit  completely  closes  up 
holes  in  soles  thof  ore  worn  through.  Yes,  even  big  garish  holes 
in  shoes  thot  you  con  put  your  thumb  through  Most  Dynamic  Guys 
It  Gols  con  eom  $200  to  $500  per  week  selling  these  Kits.  Every- 
body is  o  prospect.  Drop  us  o  line  ond  give  us  your  school  ond 
Home  oddress.  Address  your  inquiry  to:  SHOE-MASTER,  200  Hover 
Rd.,  Doyton,  Ohio  45419.  This  is  New,  New,  New!  No  Competition! 
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Fly  to  Europe  with  NSA. 
$246  Round  Trip. 


New  York-London  .....  June  8 
London-New  York. .  August  12 

Deluxe  service  aboard  charter  flight  by  Capitol  Inter- 
national Airways  DC-8-61  JET, 

A  choice  of  other  June  departure  dates  available  on 

request.  Apply,  with  name  of  college  to: 

U.  S.  National  Student  Association, 
Flights  Office,  265  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 

Open  only  to  students  at  NSA  member  schools. 
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THE      JUSTICE 


Relevance 

(Continued  from  Pa|:e  2> 


genuine  thinkinf  can  be  made 
communal,  automatic  and  pas- 
five,  and  even  if  it  could  be» 
who  the  hell  would  enjoy  it? 
«,:ii  j:  #  .u  .  J-'OV*  face  it,  private  thinking 
will  .discover  for  themselves  should  be  at  least  as  much  fun 
new  intellectual  positions  from  as  the  most  intricate  private 
which  to  question  and  criticize  vice,  and  for  much  ttie  same 
the  announced  social  purposes  reason,  because  they  are  both 
of  the  moment,  whatever  they  profoundly  disturbiuir  to  the 
happen  to  be.  The  libertarian  trite,  bovine  world  of  the  es- 
beheves  it  is  a  subtle  form  of  tablishment 
insanity    to    think    that    there  ___! 


Laughter 


f*mf  1,  19M 


Sachar  Backs 
Draft  Proposals 
Sent  to  Trustees 

Last    Thursday    the    Jniver- 


can  be  no  elbow  room  for  os- 
tensibly non-social,  non-pro- 
ductive, non-relevant  study, 
since  in  fact  some  of  our  most 
wholesome  social  ideas  have 
derived  from  the  random  and 
non-compulsive  musings  of 
men  who  reserved  some  por- 
tion   of   their    time    and    their 

thoughts  for  the  abstract,  the  ^^^^  *..v.»-v*ci7  vnc  w.nvur 
world  of  conU'mplation,  far  sity  Committee  on  Student  Af- 
from  the  marketplace.  I  am  fairs  approved  and  sent  to  the 
sorry  if  I  am  misinterpreting  Board  of  Trustees  the  foUow- 
what  I  hear  from  students,  but  ing  two  recommendations  re- 
I  must  honestly  confess  that  la  ting  to  the  draft, 
so  many  demands  for  relev;»nce  1.  That  the  University  pro- 
I  have  heard  sound  to  me  like  vide  a  person  knowledgeable 
appeals  for  the  kind  of  affirma-  in  draft  procedures  and  other 
tive  censorship  associated  with  aspects  of  the  \J.S.  Military 
fascism  that  makes  the  blun-  Service  to  conduct  draft  coun- 
dering  negative  censor^ip  of  selling,  and  that  this  Draft 
our  society  less  repugnant  by  Counselor  be  provided  by  the 
comparison  than  it  really  is.  University  with  an  office,  a 
A   n^a^ui^  private  telephone,  and  a  library 

A  uennitHNi  ^^f     material     concerning     the 

Fourth.    Of   course    there    is   draft.   It   is  also  recommended 
genuine     and     unobjectionable    ^^^^.  ^^e  University  aid  in  ob- 
relevance.    Here    is    my    non-    taining     counsel     for     student 
authoritative      definition:      the    draft  violators,  and  ensure  ade- 
fundamental      seriousness      of   Qu^te  communication   tjetween 
every  moral  man  who  demands    ^^®    draft    counselor    and    the 
of    himself    that    at    least    his    Health  Services  to  aid  students 
major  undertakings  be  chosen    eligible  for  health  deferments, 
with  a  view  toward  promoting        *•  That   the   University    will 
and  not  frustrating  or  delaying    consider,  without  prejudice, 
the  realization   of  justice   and    ^"J     readmission     of     students 
equity  over  whatever  area  he    J^"®  '*^  reasons  of  conscience 
can   personally  influence.   This    n?v«  spent  time  in  prison  f«r 
implies  for  the  student  that  his    V'«J»a»»n  of  the  draft  laws. 
paths  of  study  will  be  chosen    .    V^^^     proposaU     have     the 
seriously    and    pursued    vigor-    racking    of    President    Sachar 
ousiy.  But  if  the  student  is  in-    ^"?  y^^^^  ^^  approved  by  the 
telligent— and    why    shouldn't   ^^^*,f*''^^???,'?*/^.^^    »'    ^« 
he  be?—-  he  should  accept  at   'acuity.  The  UCSA  is  composed 
least    for    argument    that    his   ^'    '?"''   students,    two    faculty 
moral  seriousness  is  not  neces-    "i^??"^^!;   and    three   members 
sarily,  at  any  given  point,  the   ^^  ^"®  administration. 
instant    equivalent    of    full 
knowledge    about   the   possible 
relevance    of    the    subjects    he 
studies.       How      applicable     a 
given    study    is    to    immediate 


Letters 


(Continued  from  Page  2> 

At    a    time    like    this    when 


social  needs  is  a  question  that  ..  •  ^    *    Uvcxq    like    this 

is  not  going  to  be  answered  by  ^}^.    community    U    fac.  „     „ 

an    endless    series    of    special  crisis,  it  is  good   to  have  per- 

revclations,    produced    on    de-  ??"*   "*^*-*    yourself   respond    in 

^^r^A    ^«  ♦^..4w«  ^^^/,w,*i., the    way    you    have.    We    will 


mand,  of  truths  perfectly  sym- 
metrical with  the  moral  vision 


keep  in  touch  with  you  in  the 


meiricai  wiin  me  moral  vision   i  v     —  vw^v,„  ,,.«»  jrv,«  .»  mc 

of  ttie  one  wlio  demands  them.    ^"^"""^  ^^  ^^^  you  know  about 

ways  you  can  continue  to  help. 


Thank  you,  again. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Hubert  E.  Jones 
Executive     Director 

Exit  Boundories 


Fifth.    Too    many    demands 
for  relevance  seem  to  me  to  be 
essentially  defeatist.  If  x  num- 
ber of  fallible   professors,   ad- 
ministering  a    traditional    cur- 
riculum    not     of     their     own 
making     but     formulated     by 
some    very    good    minds    over  Xo  the  Editor 
the    centuries,    are    failing    to     -,.,  „c.o«4^..tc,,,  »,^   «-, 
teach   us   how   to   contain    and     ^^  RESPONSE  TO  CUYJET 
evaluate  the  phenomena  of  our  (Justice,  April  9)    . 

time  and  rescue  humanity  from         You  said  one  thing  that  can- 
endl  ess    crisis,    it    certainly   not    be    argued    with:    any    ca- 
seems  questionable  that   these   resses  you  might  engage  in,  in 
same  professors  (or  any  others)    a  bathroom  stall  or  elsewhere, 
will  do  a  markedly  better  job   with    whites    or    with    blacks,' 
by  teaching  a  new  curriculum,   would  amount  to  rape, 
formulated     by     nobody     but       For  unless  you  can  approach 
news[>apers  and  the   Zeitgeist,   a  person  as  a  person,  uniquely, 
and  forced   upon  them.  In  all   individually,  how  can  you  ever 
this  I  find  a  saddening  humil-   make  love? 
ily  on  the  part  of  the  students.        If  you  see  me  as  a  human  be- 
They    are    underrating    them-   ing,  as  representative  of  Man, 
selves     and     over-rating      the   then  of  course  I  come  on  as  a 
office    of    professor.     The    old   flitting  shadow;  in  that  light  I 
liberal  arts  idea  was  that  pro-   am  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  the 
fessors    should     introduce    the   universal   of   your   own    myth 
student    to    the    best    thoughts  If  you  see  me  as  a  white  man 
and    aspirations    of    the    ages,   as  representative  of  White  Men* 
helping  him  avoid  naivete  and    then     only     the     myth     has 
dead-ends    in    his    study      but  changed;    still    you    box    with 
then  allowing  the  student  him-   shadows.    And    you,    you    poor 
self  to  formulate  the   immedi-   dumb  nigger  (for  that  is  what 
ate  personal  and  contemporary   you  choose  to  be),  you  live  the 
consequences  he  saw  logically   mask  and  use  it  as  a  weapon 
flowing    from    this    confronta-   so  whose  shadow  have  you  be^ 
tion.  (The  radical  ideas  of  the   come' 

past  —  most  of  them  —  came  t',y,'  nn\  ovor,  q...-»  «/^..  «o., 
straight  out  of  the  traditional  rape  me  mavbo  von  r^.n  nnl" 
curriculum,  at  least  when  that  'ane  mv  Sow  ^TvlVL  J 
curriculum    was    studied    with   c^S't  rndtufk'me.  U'^.au"   ^Cu 


To  the  Editor: 

On  April  8th  and  9th.  Hillel 
Schwartz  presented  a  program 
called  "Laughter."  This  well- 
publicized  event  was  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Holocaust, 
and  rumor  had  it  that  it  was 
going  to  be  excellent.  Yet.  on 
Monday  night,  only  forty 
people  went  to  the  perform- 
ance; Tuesday,  thirty  people, 
not  counting  myself,  showed 
up 

Admittedly,  many  students 
had  already  begun  their  vaca- 
tions; admittedly,  there  were 
meetings  regarding  racism  go- 
ing on  at  the  same  time.  Most 
students,  though,  were  still  on 
campus  as  late  as  Monday 
night,  and  most  students  were 
not  at  those  other  meetings.  I, 
for  one,  was  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted to  see  how  few  cared 
about  such  a  commemoration. 
I  was  even  frightened.  This 
may  sound  awfully  trite,  and 
it  is,  when  one  doesn't  think 
about  what  the  words  mean, 
but  six  million  Jews  were 
killed  not  too  long  ago;  and 
not  even  the  Jews,  those  com- 
prising most  of  the  student 
body  at  Brandeis,  care.  They, 
like  the  Germans,  don't  even 
want  to  have  to  remember. 

I   think    the   strongest   argu- 
ment of  those  who  weren't  at 
"Laughter"    would    be    that    it 
doesn't  help  to  remember;  the 
shocking  deed  is  done,  and,  no 
matter  now   great  the  mourn- 
ing, it  cannot  be  righted.  This 
is  true,  but  it  is  no  excuse  for 
not  thinking   about   the   Holo- 
caust,  for   not   grappling   with 
the     awesome     question:     how 
could   it  have  happened?   It  is 
impossible  to  live  any  kind  of 
intelligent    life    without    doing 
this,  for  on  the  answers  hinge 
the  fate  of  humanity.  And  don't 
we    Brandeis    students    worry 
ourselves  sick  over  humanity? 
Is  it  human  beings  we  think 
about?  Then  think  of  the  num- 
ber six  million;   such   an  easy 
number  to  say — it  takes  only 
a  few  seconds.  But  try  count- 
ing it  one  by  one.  A  performer 
in  "Laughter"  began  to  count, 
a   numt)er   a    second;   she   said 
that    to    hear    it    all.    we'd    be 
there    all    of    April,    May    and 
June.    And   each    number   is   a 
person;    strange    that,    as   they 
were     in     life,     so     in     death, 
they're  only  numbers.  Yet  they 
too  had  names  and  faces.  Think 
of  the  people. 

The  deed  is  done.  For  the 
dead  we  are  too  late  in  break- 
ing the  silence,  but  we  must 
wake  up  sometime,  and  "if  not 
now,  when?"  A  world  con- 
science is  needed.  Each  one  of 
us  is  responsible  for  a  part  of 
this  conscience;  prick  it  and 
keep  it  alive. 

Sincerely 

Linda  Lown  '71 


apeak  out — even  if  one  may 
turn  out  to  be  wron^ — ttian  to 
remain  silent  and  let  the  world 
CO  spinning  by.  Therefore,  we 
all  speak  for  the  Church — and 
we  have  the  compelling  respon- 
sibility to  speak  the  truth  as 
we  see  it — both  individually 
and  collectively  through  our 
representatives.  My  conviction 
is  that  in  our  day  the  peril  of 
neutralism,  the  failure  to  speak 
out,  is  far  greater  than  the 
peril  of  CKclusivism.  the  danger 
in  speaking  out  too  specific- 
ally." 

This,  then,  is  our  problem 
and  our  responsibility.  If  we 
are  to  allow  our  religion  to  be 
burdened  by  ritual  for  its  own 
sake,  tlien  we  are  dishonest  to 
ourselves  and  to  Judaism.  If, 
on  Uie  other  hand,  we  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  Jewish 
law  and  its  relevance  for  1968. 
then  we  will  act  with  urgency 
and  courage  in  facing  the  .  n- 
believable  problems  we  have  to 
grapple  with. 


Other  Decisions 

In  addition  to  tlie  decision 
on  the  concert,  Council  dis- 
cussed other  matters  at  their 
meetings  on  April  10,  22,  23. 
and  28.  *       ,       * 

After  a  span  of  over  a  year, 
Brandeis  is  rejoining  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association.  The 
proposal,  advocated  by  Larry 
Uchill,  will  now  allow  the 
Council  to  participate  in  NSA's 
National  Student  Congress  over 
the  summer,  and  will  allow 
students  from  Brandeis  to  pur- 
chase an  NSA  European  dis- 
count card. 

Council  also  took  up  SSB 
salaries  and  decided  to  pay  all 
personnel  till  the  end  of  the 
year  and  after  that  only  the 
chairmen  and  treasurer  till  next 
March.  Meanwhile  they  hope  to 
obtain  people  to  work  for  free 
in  the  booth. 


VIETNAM  FAST 

A  six-meal  fast  to  raise 
money  for  the  Committee 
of  Responsibility  ended  las^ 
Friday,  April  24.  An  esti- 
mated 500  students  gave  up 
meals  from  lunch  on  Wed- 
nesday to  dinner  Friday. 
Over  $1600  was  grossed  and 
most  of  the  money  will  be 
given  to  the  Committee  of 
Responsibility,  a  political 
group  which  supplies  treat- 
ment for  war-maimed  Viet- 
namese children. 

The  fasters  were  served 
toast  and  tea  or  coffee  in 
place  of  their  regular  meals 
in  the  dining  halls.  Norman 
Grimm,  director  of  the  din- 
ing hall  services,  declined  to 
let  the  fasters  use  the  regu- 
lar dining  hall  plates  and  sil- 
verware, and  sold  the  organ- 
izing committee,  at  cost,  pa- 
per plates  and  plastic  silver- 
ware and  cups.  The  dona- 
tion thus  will  be  less  than 
the  |1(>00  grossed.  In  addi- 
tion, about  2t  students  who 
had  signed  for  the  fast 
changed  their  minds  Wednes- 
day evening  and  withdrew, 
again  reducing:  the  total  do- 
nation. Student  Council, 
however,  considers  the  fa.st, 
or|>ranized  by  David  Epstein 


'71, 


"a    great  success",    in 


view  of  the  large  number  of 
students  who  participated. 


J 


Maharishi 


both   care    and    enthusiasm    by  ^^".    r "rmv  m^^*    vT'TJ-'^'i 

people  of  imagination  and  tal-  f.?»  Lcr^t  .«Ji^       •  ?  "^  ^^^^'^^ 

ent.  and   there   is  still   gold   in  h?J    mr..^"!'^''^'"    ^''^"  ^^^ 

the    mine).    Maybe    there    are  son^  ,^d  Itvin^^f^'^^iTK^    '*'"'' 

things    wrong    with    that    idea.  nooSl^P  ^^^Li?/  '^  ^11^^^  ^^"^^ 

but   that's   not  my  point  here  Sfvf h^i.  JJ  ^  ^  ^   '"   ^^'''''   ""^^ 

Here  I   only   want   to  say  that  "^y^^«»ogies. 

current  demands  for  relevance  ^*  ^^^  ^®"  ^^^  '*^^^- 


Jews  &  Politics 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

front?),  I  think  the  answer  is 
now  clear:  we  must  become  in- 
volved!    If    we    really    under- 
stand and  are  still  desirous  of 
being  human  beings,  we  cannot 
simply  be  concerned  or  worried 
or  frightened  or  contemplative. 
Wc    must  become  involved!     In 
a   recent  issue   of   The   Recon- 
structionist     (April    19,     1968), 
Dean     William     Ferm    of     Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  in  an  article 
on  "Who  Speaks  for  the  Church 
and    Synagogue  on   Vietnam?" 
underscores   this  point   by   em- 
phasizing that  "to  become  hu- 
man   is    to    become    involved." 
He       says.       "The       individual 
Church     member    and     the 
Church  as  a  Church   must  be- 
come  involved    in    the   specific 
issues   of  our   day   because   no 
person  and  no  church  can  exist 
apart  from   the  context  of  the 
social   order.    To   be  human   is 
to  become  involved   both   indi- 
vidually   and     collectively.       I 
maintain    that    it    is    better    to 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

vatively.    Many    also    felt    the 
risk  of  a  loss  was  high. 

Final  approval  came  partially 
as  a  result  of  arguments  by 
Bernie  Gelb,  SSB  chairman, 
who  said  that  if  the  concert 
turns  a  substantial  profit  there 
could  be  several  SAF  free  con- 
certs over  the  course  of  next 
year,  which  could  include  such 
personalities  as  Bob  Dylan, 
Donovan,  and  Judy  Collin.s. 

Tickets  for  choice  locations  in 
all  price  ranges,  $3,  $4,  and  $5, 
are  being  sold  by  SSB  on  cam- 
pus. The  Garden  holds  about 
16,000  and  with  a  sellout 
Brandeis  stands  to  gain  $18,000. 
The  arrangement  worked  out 
gives  the  first  $12,000  in  ticket 
sales  back  to  the  Council,  after 
which  returns  give  both  the 
performers  and  the  Council  a 
portion  of  further  sales. 

SSB  is  working  on  plans  for 
special  B  &  M  trains  into  North 
Station,  where  the  Garden  is 
located,  for  the  benefit  of  Bran- 
deis students. 


Celebrates 

Wieti  Program 

Boston  Banquet 

By  PRANAY  B.  GUPTE 

The  Wien  International 
Scholarship  Program  celebrated 
its  tenth  anniversary  on  April 
27.  1968,  at  a  banquet  held  at 
the  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Pre- 
siding over  the  function.  Presi- 
dent Abram  L.  Sachar  said  that 
Mr.  Wien's  association  with 
Brandeis  University  has  been 
historic  and  dramatic.  "His 
generosity  just  flows,"  said  Dr. 
Sachar.  "and  Brandeis  has  been 
enriched  both  by  his  monetary 
contributions  and  his  continued 
guidance". 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg.  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Brandeis 
Board  of  Trustees,  paying  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Wien's  philanthropy. 
said  that  Mr.  Wien  possessed  a 
rare  sort  of  affection  for  young 
people  everywhere. 

Mr.  Wien,  who  is  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Brandeis  Board  of 
Trustees,  said  that  he  consid- 
ered his  philanthropy  "one  of 
the  most  intelligent  means  of 
using  money  for  pleasure".  In 
his  speech.  Mr.  Wien  deplored 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  young;er  generation 
to  discard  many  worthwhile 
thing^s  just  because  "they  hap- 
pen to  be  old".  In  our  halls  of 
learnin|>;,  he  said,  "we  have  to 
preserve  our  heritage.  Often, 
old  is  truly  gold". 

President  Sachar  later  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Wien  had 
consented  to  expand  the  Wien 
Program  so  that  "the  interna- 
tional community  at  Brandeis 
could  be  larger  and  richer". 
For  this  purpose.  Dr.  Sachar 
said,  Mr.  Wien  had  given  Bran- 
deis a  sum  of  $2.5  million. 


Racism 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Luther  King  scholarships.  Com- 
menting on  a  statement  by 
Schwartz  that  the  committee 
had  to  realize  Brandeis  wat.  not 
an  island  and  couldn't  concen- 
trate simply  on  purifying  it- 
self. Daniels  said  he  felt  the 
University  would  have  to  prove 
its  sincerityby  actually  carry- 
ing out  its  present  plans  before 
attacking  the  problems  of  Wal- 
tham  and  the  nation.  He  ex- 
pected some  definite  action  to 
result  from  the  committee 
meetings  before  the  end  of  the 
present  school  year,  and  said 
meetings  might  be  held  over 
the  summer. 


appear  to  me  in  effect  a  form 
of  student  abdication.  And  in 
my  opinion,  only  the  student 
with  enough  pride  in  and  love 
of  his  own  mental  life  will 
make  a  valuable  integration  of 
his  knowledge  with  his  life  and 
his  impressions.  Any  other 
form  of  integration,  done  for 
students  by  their  professors, 
will  just  be  artificial,  lifeless 
and  tinny.  I  don't  think  that  ( 


Paul  G.  Broeker  '67 


Since  1933,  George  Mc- 
Bride  has  had  four  sets  of 
false  teeth. 


Teaching  YOUR  thing? 
OURS,  too. 

Find  out  oboMt  our  one-fo-one 
opprooch  to  Moster  of  Arts  in 
Teoching  degree,  Elementory  or 
Secondary.  Lots  of  scholorships. 
Write:  M.A.T.  Dept.  of  Ed.. 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE,  Oberlin. 
Ohio  44074. 


A  YEAR  AT  TEL  AVIV  UNIVERSITY 

1968-1969 
An  oecredited  progrom  open  to  quolified   Americon   students  inter- 
ested in  eKploring  the  voHous  ospects  of  life  in  Israel  while  eornina 
ocodemic   credit.  ■ 

Programs   For:   JUNIOR   YEAR      -:-      FRESHMAN   YEAR 

Scholorships   Available 

LAST  CHANCE  —  REGISTRATION   DEADLINE  MAY   1 

For   Further   Informotion   Contact: 

The    Secretary   for   Academic   Affairs 

The  American   Friends  of  the  Tel- Aviv  University,   Inc. 

41   East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.   10017,  MU  7-5651 

or 

New  England   Office 

«/•   HilM   HoMM   at   Boston    University 

233   B«y  St«te  R^d,  Botton,  Mass.,  536-5034 
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THE      JUSTICE 


P«9e  S«veii 


German  Press  Lord 
Dedicates  New  Chair 


Axel  Springer,  whose  West 
German  newspaper  empire  was 
the  target  of  massive   student 


organization  held  a  press  mon- 
opoly in  Germany,  he  an- 
swered that  "these  people  who 
attack  me  conveniently  like  to 
forget  that  in  our  days  of  elec- 
tronic communications,  with 
radio  and  television  in  every 
household,  no  publisher  can 
hold  an  information  monopoly, 
no  matter  how  large  the  circu- 
lation of  his  papers." 

During  the  question-and- 
answer  period,  reporters  made 
several  references  to  a  story 
about  Springer  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  Springer  told  the 
journalists  that  the  article 
lacked  thorough  research  and 
was  one-sided. 

The  publisher  departed  after 
expressing  gratitude  for  being 
allowed  to  contribute  to  better 
German-Jewish  relations.  He 
said  he  hoped  someday  to  see 
a  reconciliation  of  the  Jewish 
and  German  peoples. 


Ckohnondeley's 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

mondeley's  was  told  cither  to 
cat  down  the  sixe  of  their 
sandwiches     or     raise     prices. 

Around  Thanksgiving  time, 
sandwich  prices  were  raised 
5#,  according  to  an  employee. 
Grimm  said  that  he  didn't  re- 
member any  price  increase.  He 
feels  that  "the  whole  pricing 
structure  should  be  reviewed." 
Also  to  cut  down  on  waste, 
food  orders  are  being  ignored 
or  cut,  report  several  em- 
ployees. "I  ordered  5  boxes  of 
cream  cheese  and  got  3.  Of 
course  we  were  running  out  of 
everything  by  10  or  11  every 
night  for  about  2  weeks"  said 
Miss  Schwartz. 

Salaries  have  also  been 
changed  to  cut  down  useless 
expenses.  Employee's  hours 
have  been  reduced  so  that  they 
only  get  paid  for  working 
from  9  to  12:30.  The  manager, 
or  one  other  person,  can  get 
paid  from  8  to  12:30  for  set- 
ting up.  This  job  takes  between 
an  hour  and  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  do.  At  least  one  student  got 
another  job  in  anticipation  of 
quitting.     There     are     rumors 


now  that  Paul  Springer  '68, 
the  manager,  and  several 
others  are  planning  to  quit. 

lYhen  asked  why  he  had  sent 
men  into  Cholmondeley's, 
Grimm  answered  that  it  was 
OBly  for  "ohservation" — "an 
experiment  to  determine  hew 
the  services  are  hcing  oper- 
ated." He  added  at  the  time 
that  he  would  probably  do 
it  again.  The  studc-nts  who 
were  there  when  the  men 
arrived  had  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent story  to  tell.  According 
to  Miss  Schwartz,  two  men 
walked  in  and  demanded  to  see 
Paul  Springer.  After  failing  to 
locate  him,  one  man  introduced 
the  other  said,  "He's  work- 
ing with  you.  Grimm  appointed 
him.  You'll  train  him  and  he'll 
be  manager  to  make  sure 
there's  no  waste  and  to  clean 
up  nicely."  He  pulled  out  some 
sort  of  scrawled  note.  After 
several  more  attempts  to  locate 
Springer,  who  was  out  of  town, 
and  David  Rolbein,  Director  of 
Business  Administration  for 
the  University,  Student  Coun- 
cil President  Eric  Yoffie  and 
next  year's  manager,  Caryl 
Milken,  came  in.  "They  called 
Grimm  and  all  told  him  that 
they    wouldn't    "work     under 


these  conditions."  A  meetiivs 
was  set  up  for  a  later  date  and 
the  men  left.  Miss  Schwartz 
said  "There's  $50  in  cash  and 
$30  worth  of  food.  I  wasn't 
turning  that  counter  over  to 
anyone."  Paul  Springer  has 
made  no  comment  to  the  Justice 
so  far,  and  his  meeting  with 
Grimm  never  took  place.  Mon- 
day night,  another  "manager" 
was  sent  in.  Cholmondeley's 
has  asked  all  students  to 
picket  the  snack  bars  since 
Grimm  is  also  in  charge  of 
them.  There  is  a  meeting  with 
Grimm  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, Rolbein  and  Cholmon- 
deley's  student   employees. 


BLOOD 

SAVES 

LIVES 


Axel   Springer  at  the   Chapels 

demonstrations  throughout 
West  Germany  two  weeks  ago, 
arrived  on  campus  April  9th  to 
dedicate  a  $250,000  chair  in 
Contemporary  Western  Euro- 
pean History.  "As  a  German 
citizen's  contribution  toward  a 
better  day  in  all  our  lives," 
he  said  in  a  dedication  address, 
"as  a  symbol  of  a  new  German 
spirit,  and  as  a  passionate  re- 
affirmation of  eternal  values,  I 
ask  you  to  accept  my  contribu- 
tion to  Brandeis  University." 

Springer's  appearance  at 
Brandeis  coincided  with  me- 
morial services  for  Dr.  King, 
whose  funeral  occurred  that 
day.  Opposition  to  Springer's 
editorial  policies  and  his  vir- 
tual monopoly  of  the  West 
German  press  found  a  local 
point  in  a  petition  circulated 
by  the  Sociology  Deparlment. 

Springer  is  said  to  have 
originally  planned  to  postpone 
the  dedication  in  deference  to 
the  funeral,  but  after  a  trans- 
atlantic telephone  conversation 
with  President  Sachar,  decided 
that  the  ceremony  "fits,  in  a 
broader  sense,  into  the  aims  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  what 
has  become  his  heritage." 

Tours  Campus 

The  publisher  toured  the 
campus  in  the  morning,  and 
later  delivered  a  luncheon  ad- 
dress at  the  faculty  center.  He 
said  he  was  impressed  with 
the  campus,  and  said  he  found 
it  reminiscent  of  the  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem. 

At  a  brief  news  conference, 
Springer  discussed  his  feelings 
about  the  student  demonstra- 
tions against  him  in  Germany, 
which  had  followed  the  at; 
tempted  assassination  of  Rudi 
Dutschke,  the  head  of  SDS 
(Sozialistische  Deutsche  Stu- 
dentcn).  The  demonstrators 
contend  that  Springer's  e<hto- 
rials  created  an  atmosphere  of 
bigotry  that  increased  the  like- 
lihood of  such  an  incident. 
Dutschke's  would-be  a.ssassm 
told  police  that  his  inspiration 
had  come  from  the  King  mur- 
der, which  had  been  committed 
some  days  before.  Springer  is 
also  accused  of  manipulating 
public  opinion  in  order  to  fos- 
ter the  re-growth  of  a  Fascist 
state  in  Germany. 

He  said  that  although  the 
student  demonstrations  for  ed- 
ucational reforms  seemed  to 
bim  "justified,"  he  could  not 
understand  the  radicals,  who 
he  said  are  small  in  number 
but  quite  vocal  in  their  disil- 
lusionment with  the  West  Ger- 
man democratic  system.  He 
criticized  them  for  lack^i^g 
ideas  for  reforms.  He  added 
that  he  felt  that  the  displaying 
of  Viet  Cong  flags  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin  was  indecent. 
Springer  has  long  supported 
U.S.   policy   in   Vietnam. 

In  response  to  a  question 
about  German  reunification, 
he  said  thiit  he  felt  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  German  to  work 
for  a  united  Germany.  When 
asked   about   charges   that   his 


Miles  and  miles  erf  just  a  few  words  and  holding  hands. 


Summer  is  following  good  vibrations. . . feeling  happy. . . talking 

about  things  that  matter  and  things  that  don't.  ..running  around 

with  friends...iisingTWA's  50/50  Club  card  to  discover  new  places 

all  overtheUS  for  only  half  fare...  - 

Meeting  people. ..the  surfers  at  Malibu... stomping  and  yelling 

at  the  Monterey  Pop  Festival . . . and  the  Newport  Folk  Festival . .  .^ 
dancing  all  night  at  the  Salvation. ..drinking  beer  at  the  Dodger's  game... 

Folk  singing  Sundays  in  Washington  Square... the  artists  and  writers 
at  Big  Sur...the  big  guys  and  the  litde  guys. ..the  people  who  agree  with 
you  and  the  people  who  don't. ..just  being  together... all  the  people 
at  TWA  who  want  you  to  have  a  good  summer. . .  Find  them . . .  Find  yon. 

Summer  is  a  finding-out  time.  Check  your  travel  agent, 
or  your  TWA  Campus  Rep :  r\(\SI^^ 
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Bernie  Gelb  at  TW  3-9432. 
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Traikmen  2nd  of  18  in  Invitational; 


B.C.  in  Opener,  144  Zerkin  and  Menkerios  Viitors 


The  lacrossemen  suffered  an 
7-6  defeat  yesterday  on  a  goal 
scored  with  0:40  left  in  the 
game. 

After  suffering  an  opening 
game  loss  to  a  superior  Tufts 
squad,  the  Brandeis  varsity  la- 
crosse team  exploded  in  its 
next  game,  defeating  Boston 
College  14-4.  Bob  Bersson  and 
Ricky  Fishman  led  the  victors 
with  three  goals  apiece.  Jon 
Bernstein  and  Bob  Hasday 
netted  two  goals  each.  Tony 
Filoso,  Mike  Torrence,  Tom 
Crow,  and  Larry  Shar  also  tal- 
lied for  the  winners. 

Boston  College  scored  first, 
but  then  Brandeis  scored  sev- 
eral goals  in  a  row,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  half  Brandeis 
enjoyed  a  comfortable  lead.  In 
the  second  half  the  coach  ex- 
perimented by  trying  various 
people  in  other  than  their  ac- 
customed positions. 

The  attack  had  a  fine  day, 
both  in  scoring  and  feeding. 
The  attack  is  anchored  by  Fish- 
man  and  Bernstein  behind  the 
net,  and  Shar  and  Eliot  Cohen 
alternating  at  crease  attack. 


Dave  Rand,  Mike  Torrence, 
Tony  Laudin,  Bob  Feingold, 
and  Bob  Hasday.  Freshman 
midfielders  Bob  Jones  and  Tom 
Crow  have  looked  very  good  so 
far. 

The  defense,  directed  by 
Steve  Shulman  in  the  goal, 
played  very  well,  both  in  the 
fact  that  B.C.  only  scored  four 
goals,  and  in  that  they  cleared 
the  ball  out  of  the  defensive 
half  of  the  field  quite  well.  De- 
fensive mainstays  are  Howie 
Beckman,  Mickey  Lemle,  and 
Chris  Dadian.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  how  well  they  played, 
when  asked  about  the  game, 
Ricky  Fishman  said  "Just  make 
sure  that  the  defense  gets  the 
credit  it  deserves."  Rounding 
out  the  defense  is  first  year 
player  Marc  Citron,  along  with 
freshmen  Art  Caplan,  Dave 
Hine,  and  Jeff  Cohen.  The  de- 
fense probably  shows  the  most 
promise  for  the  years  to  come. 

When  asked  for  a  general 
comment.  Bob  Bersson  re- 
marked "that  a  little  fan  sup- 
port would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  team.   After  all," 


The  first  midfield,  with  co-  Bersson  continued,  "although 
captains  Bersson  and  Filoso,  Brandeis  fans  seldom  experi- 
and  Richard  Brodsky,  has  ex-  ence  the  sensation,  it  is  quite 
perience,  speed,  and  finese.  enjoyable  and  relaxing  to  root 
Other  midfielders  include  Mike  I  your  team  on  to  victory." 

Raquetmen  Trounce 
Stonehill,  Tufts:  2-0 


The  Brandeis  tennis  team 
won  its  opening  match  of  the 
season,  9-0,  over  a  weak  Stone- 
hill  team  at  the  Rieger  tennis 
courts  last  Thursday.  Bernie 
Rous,    senior    captain    of    the 

Judges,  remembering  his  pledge 
of  last  year  never  to  lose  an- 
other match,  won,  6-4,  6-2. 
Doug  Granville,  one  of  the  out- 
standing freshman  on  the  team, 
easily  defeated  his  opponent, 
6-1,  6-2.  Another  fine  freshman, 
Steve  Zaslow,  won  his  match, 
6-4,  6-2.  Dave  Gerstel,  playing 
in  the  number  four  position, 
won,  6-2,  6-0.  Dave,  the  other 
senior    member    of    the    team, 

faces  a  unique  identity  crisis: 
he  is  known  to  his  friends  as  a 
jock  and  to  the  members  of  the 
team  as  a  hippie.  However,  it 
hasn't  seemed  to  affect  his 
playing.  Jon  Yates  topped  his 
opponent,  6-3,  6-1.  Bruce 
Shpiner  trounced  his  opponent 
for  the  final  singles  victory, 
6-0,  6-0.  The  three  doubles 
teams  then  went  on  to  sweep, 
losing  only  one  set  among  them. 
Coach  Foley  commented  after 
the  match  that  he  was,  "not 
surprised  at  going  9-0,  but 
being  able  to  do  it  with  12 
different  men.  We  used  our  top 
six  as  singles  players  and  our 
second  six  for  doubles." 

The  Brandeis  tennis  team 
won  its  second  match  of  the 
season  Monday,  topping  Tufts, 
7-2,  before  the  largest  crowd  of 
spectators  seen  in  a  number  of 


years  (at  least  20  people,  one 
rabbit,  and  a  stray  dog.) 

Bernie  Rous,  Doug  Granville, 
and  Bruce  Shpiner  all  won  in 
straight  sets,  while  Dave  Ger- 
stel and  Jon  Yates  both  lost  in 
the  third  set. 

The  six  singles  players  then 
paired  off  and  swept  the  three 
doubles  matches. 


Above:  Brandeis  pole  vaulter  Charlie  Vi  dich  clears  13'0"  to 
set  a  school  record.  Vidich's  vault  was  good  for  second  place. 
Below:  Fred  Poneman  manages  S'lVz",  his  best  ever,  in  Sat- 
urday's high  jump  competition.  The  jump,  made  on  Fred's 
last  attempt,  assured  him  a  third  place  finish. 


Batsmen  Lose  Three; 
Meyer  *]  in  Country 
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WANTED 
COUNSELORS 

Boys'  Summer  Camp  Neor  Boston 
Posfions  open:  orts  ond  crofts, 
swim,  photogrophy,  noture  croft, 
archery,  riflery,  athletics,  drama- 
tics. Camp  bookkeeper. 
38th  Season,  excellent  summer 
opportunity. 

Writ*:  Director 

10  Brooitsid*  Drive 

Cronsten,  R.I.  02910 

Or  Coil  ChclMO  SM-Sin 


The  Judges  fell  under  a  late- 
inning  barrage  of  Assumption 
runs  yesterday,  and  lost,  16-6, 
despite  a  home  run  by  Kevin 
Anderson. 

Another  week  has  come  and 
gone,  and  the  Brandeis  base- 
ball team  continues  its  search 
for  a  victory.  Last  week's 
record  showed  two  more  losses, 
a  6-2  defeat  by  Suffolk,  and  a 
15-1  drubbing  at  the  hands  of 
Bates. 

Jon  Shamres,  the  last  win- 
ning pitcher  the  Judges  had 
(1966  vs.  Hartford),  took  the 
mound  against  Suffolk,  and  for 
a  time,  it  looked  as  though  an- 
other win  was  in  the  offing. 
But  Shamres  faltered  in  the 
fourth  inning,  and  four  runs 
came  across,  giving  Suffolk  a 
5-0  lead. 

Shamres  quickly  recovered, 
and  his  vast  assortment  of 
curves,  drops,  etc.,  were  most 
effective  through  the  last  three 
innings.  The  damage  had  been 
done,  though,  as  the  Judges 
were  unable  to  get  a  rally  of 
their  own'started.  Defensively, 
the  Judges  were  flawless  for 
the  first  time  this  year. 


Freshman    Gary    McGrath   start. 


got  the  nod  from  coach  Le- 
Blanc  for  Friday's  game  against 
Bates,  and  was  promptly  "mos- 
quito-bitten" for  five  runs.  In- 
cluded in  the  "rally"  were  two 
walks,  a  pop-fly  single,  on  in- 
field hit,  and  two  grounders 
past  a  drawn-up  infield. 

McGrath  stayed  around  with 
better  results  until  the  seventh, 
when  he  tired,  and  Barry 
Friedman  came  on  to  finish  up. 

Hector  Martinez  scored 
Shamres  with  the  Judges'  lone 
run  on  a  sharp  single  to  center, 
and  Chris  Meyer  later  con- 
tinued his  torrid  hitting  with 
another  triple. 

Meyer,  according  to  the  latest 
statistics  released  by  the  NCAA, 
is  the  nation's  number  1  triples 
hitter  per  game  (four  in  six 
games);  The  New  York 
Yankees  as  a  team  last  year  had 
17  triples  in  162  games. 

Meyer  credits  his  sudden  bat- 
ting spree  to  a  "no-swing 
swing." 

"I'm  not  taking  a  hard  swing 
at  the  ball  anymore.  I  used  to 
see  the  ball  as  I  hit  it;  now  it's 
reflex  action.  The  bat  does  all 
the  work." 

Meyer  and  his  mates  try  to 
snap  the  string  this  afternoon 
against  Harvard,  with  Rick 
Horowitz  expected    to  get  the 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

The    third    annual    Brandeis 

Invitational    Track    Meet    was 

held  this  Saturday,  and  Norm 

Levine's    trackmen    came 

through   in  fine  style,  placing 

second  out  of  18  teams.  Tufts, 

had  62  points  to  lead  Brandeis* 

45  and  the  rest  of  the  field. 

The  meet  was  held  in  tradi- 
tional Invitational  weather: 
windy,  cool,  overcast,  and  rainy 
through  most  of  the  day's  activ- 
ities. The  events  were  as  ex- 
citing as  ever,  however. 

Haile  Menkerios,  in  his  first 
outdoor  meet  of  the  season  af- 
ter three  weeks'  convalescence, 
scored  a  come-from-behind  vic- 
tory in  the  880  yard  run  over 
Tuftsr*  Larry  Viegess.  His  time, 
1:59.8,  was  some  eight  seconds 
slower  than  his  best  clocking, 
but  more  than  enough  to  win. 

"I  was  pretty  certain  I'd 
win,"  said  Menkerios,  "when 
we  got  to  the  pole  vault  run- 
way (350  yards  from  the  finish), 
I  saw  he  was  slowing  down, 
and  I  knew  I  could  catch  him." 

Gerry  Zerkin  swept  to  an 
easy  victory  in  the  100  yard 
run  (10.2),  to  give  the  team  its 
other  first  place  finish. 

Dave  Jacobson  was  one 
throw  away  from  a  first  place 
finish  of  his  own  in  the  shot 
put,  when  Pete  Jacobson  o£ 
Tufts,  on  the  last  attempt  o£ 
the  competition,  managed  a 
heave  of  43'4  %"  to  drop  Dave 
to  second  place. 

Jon  Gage  finished  a  close 
second  in  the  mile  run,  as  did 
Larry  Uchill  in  the  triple  jump. 
Charlie  Vidich  set  a  Brandeis 
record  witli  a  pole  vault  of  13 
feet.  Don  Bullock  of  Boston 
State  also  vaulted  13  feet,  but 
was  awarded  first  place  over 
Vidich  on  the  basis  of  fewer 
misses  at  the  previous  height. 

"I've  reached  the  limit  of 
this  pole,"  said  Vidich  after  the 
meet,  "I  felt  I  could  have  gone 
13'    6"    with    a    longer    pole." 


Upward  Mobility 


SAFE 
SUMMER  STORAGE 

For  your  winter  wardrobe 

Bring  your  garments  and  blankets 

whenever  convenient 

Hondiest  to  the  compus  —  thriftiest  prices  in  town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 


574  South  Sf. 


Chorlesbank  Ploxa 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

simile  of  WASP.  He  discussed 
this  Thursday  in  terms  of  the 
Black  Revolution;  he  feels  that 
the  question  of  how  much 
blacks  are  willing  to  give  up 
their  culture  is  in  negotiation 
now. 

He  has  written  an  essay  on 
the  Negro  problem  and  both 
the  essay  and  his  book  have 
come    under    heavy    criticism. 


LOS  ANGELES - 
SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY 

FURNISHED  SUBURBAN  HOME: 
20  MINUTES  UCLA,  USC. 
DOWNTOWN,  BEACH,  ACCESS 
THREE  FREEWAYS,  MAJOR 
SHOPPING,  AIR  CONDITIONED, 
GARAGE,  1  V2  BEDROOMS,  FIRE- 
PLACE; LARGE,  FENCED  LAND- 
SCAPED  YARD  —  PATIO,  PAID 
GARDENER.  $350.  JUNE  20- 
SEPT.  8,  UTILITIES  PAID.  15128 
OTSEGO  STREET,  SHERMAN 
OAKS,  CALIFORNIA  91403. 


"If  you  write  something  that 
is  certain  to  offend  and  un- 
leash vicious,  unfair  attacks, 
only  thing  to  do  is  resign  your- 
self to  it.  These  hit  a  soft  spot 
in  Americans  and  the  reaction 
had  to  be  condemnation." 
Views  on  Writing 

Podhoretz  also  discussed  his 
views  on  writers  and  the  state 
of  American  writing  whic'h  he 
feels  is  appallingly  low.  "The 
ability  to  write  clearly  and 
gracefully  has  been  declining 
in  America.  The  academicians 
don't  know  how  to  train  people 
to  write,  in  part  because  the 
standard  of  writing  in  the  aca- 
damic  world  itself  is  so  bad.** 
He  says  that  he  would  love  to 
try  teaching  someday  and  feels 
that  the  only  way  to  learn  is 
by  practicing  criticism.  At 
Commentary,  he  tries  to  find  a 
balance  between  academic  jar- 
gon and  bouncy  cuteness;  he 
wants  writing  to  be  simultane- 
ously illumniating  within  a 
particular  field  and  accessible 
to  those  outside  it. 
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More  Construction 

The  front  end  of  Miaiiman 
Hall,  including  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the 
JUSTICE  and  the  Yearbook, 
will  be  expanded  and 
changed  during  the  summer 
to  accommodate  the  Psycho- 
logical Counselling  Center 
which  now  is  in  Lemberg 
Hall. 

"The  Student  Council  and 
WBRS-FM  area  will  remain 
untouched,"  David  Rolbein, 
Director  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, told  the  JUSTICE. 
''We  will  make  provisions 
for  the  JUSTICE  and  the 
Yearbook  over  the  summer 
so  that  their  operations  will 
not  be  impaired,"  he  said. 
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Sachar  Talks  on  Faculty,  Auditorium; 
Driscoll  Opposes  Committee  Merger 


By  JON   QUINT 

Dean  Driscoll 

Dean  of  Students  Phillip 
Driscoll  has  joined  the  group 
of  people  opposing  the  merger 
of  the  University  Committee  on 
Student  Affairs  and  the  Stu- 
dent-Faculty Educational  Poli- 
cies Committee.  He  feels  there 
is  "plenty  of  work  to  do  for 
each"  committee  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  effectiveness  they  are 
"best  not  merged." 

However,  Student  Council 
has  adopted  the  merger  pro- 
posal. (See  story  col.  2-3.) 

The  plan  for  consolidation 
was  proposed  several  months 
ago  by  Dr.  Allen  Grossman, 
head  of  the  Student-Faculty 
EPC.  He  felt  the  new  group 
could  best  handle  issues  of  both 
a  social  and  educational  na- 
ture. However,  opposition  by 
members  of  both  present  com- 
mittees centered  on  the  issue  of 
how  effective  this  larger  com- 
mittee could  be.  Many  felt  the 
new  group  would  bog  down  on 
one  issue  and  be  unable  to  con- 
sider any  others. 

An  alternative  proposal  is- 
sued by  the  ex-chairmen  of  the 
student  EPC,  Jay  Kaufman  and 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


President  Sachar 


Israeli  General 

Stresses  Nation 

Will  Continue 

By  DANIEL  LASKER 

Brandeis  celebrated  Israel's 
twentieth  anniversary  in  part 
this  past  Sunday  as  General 
Yitzhak  Rabin  spoke  to  a  full 
house  at  Spingold  Theater. 
Rabin  was  one  of  the  Israeli 
heroes  of  last  year's  Six  Day 
War  and  has  recently  been  ap- 
pomted  the  new  Israeli  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States. 
This  was  his  first  appearance 
at  an  American  college  campus 
since  assuming  his  new  posi- 
tion. 

Rabin's  speech  was  mainly 
a  hi.story  of  Israel's  short  exist- 
ence and  a  restatement  of  his 
country's  position  on  negotiat- 
ing, namely  that  the  Arabs 
must  meet  her  at  the  bargain- 
ing table,  or  Israel  will  not 
Withdraw  from  captured  terri- 
tories. 

In  a  statement  that  received 
loud  applause,  Rabin  stated  he 
would  almost  be  willing  to  say 
that  he  would  go  "any  place, 
any  time"  for  negotiations.  In 
fact,  he  said  that  he  thought 
Cairo  would  be  a  better  place 
for  negotiations  than  the 
United  Nations.  But,  Rabin 
stressed  that  for  peace  one 
needs  two,  for  war  only  one. 
Israel  is  ready  for  peace,  but 
the  Arabs  want  only  war. 

In  response  to  a  question  as 
to  why  Israel  insisted  on  a 
military  parade  in  Jerusalem, 
Rabin  said  that,  first,  the  army 
in  Israel  is  not  just  for  fight- 
ing but  also  a  factor  in  inte- 
grating the  society,  and  second, 
Jerusalem  is  the  capital  of  Is- 
rael "no  matter  what  anyone 
says."  Rabin  was  very  well  re- 
ceived by  an  audience  that  in- 
cluded parents  and  faculty 
members  as  well  as  students 


During  a  meeting  last  Tuesday  with  editors  of  The  Justice, 
President  Sachar  expounded  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects, 
ranging  from  a  discussion  of  the  recent  series  of  faculty  resig- 
nations to  the  University's  acceptance  of  a  gift  from  West 
German  newspaper  publisher  Axel  Springer. 

Faculty  Resignations  ^ [ 

Dr.  Sachar  said  there  was 
"not  one  scintilla  of  truth"  to 
rumors  that  many  faculty  mem- 
bers were  leaving  Brandeis  be- 
cause the  University  had  re- 
neged on  promises  to  increase 
salaries.  '"There  has  never  been 
a  broken  promise  between  the 
University  and  any  profes.sor," 
he  .said.  He  noted  that  there  was 
nothing  alarming  about  the  fact 
that  faculty  members  were 
leaving,  since  numbers  of  resig- 
nations are  to  be  expected  at 
any    university. 

Dr.  Sachar  added  that  overall 
salary  increases  next  year  will 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Faculty  Again  Changes 
Pass-Fall,  Gen  Ed  Rules 


The  faculty  has  again  modi-* 
fied  the  regulations  on  pass-fail 
and  General  Education  require- 
ments. As  of  September  all  stu- 
dents can  take  only  four  semes- 
ter courses  pass-fail  over  their 


Council  Approves 
Joining  of  Groups 


Students  to  Assume 
Chumley's  Control 

Administration  representatives  Pierre  Gonon  (Office  of 
Career  Planning),  Norman  Grimm  (Director  of  Dining  Halls), 
David  Rolbein  (Director  of  Business  Administration),  and 
Elizabeth  Lyman  (Dean  of  Students  Office),  met  last  Thursday 
night  to  decide  the  fate  of  Cholmondeley's,  the  student  coffee 
house.  They  appeared  displeased  with  leaflets  that  Cholmon- 
deley's personnel  had  circulated  to  explain  the  reason  for  last 
week's  strike  and  to  call  for  a  boycott  of  the  snack  bars  Tues- 
day and   Wednesday  nights.  The   boycott  was  reportedly  very 

— — 44  effective. 

At  the  meeting,  Rolbein  said 


After  hearing  lengthy  argu-* 
ments.  Student  Council  has 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  merger  of  the  University 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs 
and  the  Student  Educational 
Policies  Committee.  The  mer- 
ger, advocated  by  Council 
President  Eric  Yoffie,  would 
create  The  Committee  on  Edu- 
ational  and  Environmental  Af- 
fairs. To  be  headed  by  a  fac- 
ulty member  it  will  also  con- 
tain five  other  faculty  mem- 
bers, six  students,  the  I>ean  of 
Students,  and  a  second  admin- 
istrator, (see  related  story  in 
column  one) 


Council  has  saved  itself 
from  a  $12,000  Iosk  on  the 
Maharishi  concert  becau.se 
he  cancelled  his  appearance 
last  night. 

In  his  executive  board  re- 
port, Yoffie  also  disclosed  that 
sub-committees  of  the  Afro- 
American  affairs  committee 
have  been  formed  at  his  insist- 
ance  by  the  Administration 
because  of  the  apparent  disgust 
of  Black  students  with  Univer- 
sity inaction. 

Council  finally  appointed 
chairmen  to  the  committees 
which  were  still  without  one. 
Heading  SPEAC  next  year  will 
be  Bob  Weisner  and  Nancy 
Reed.  Stewart  Burd  and  Rich- 
ard Kopley  were  selected  to 
head  the  Handbook-Directory 
committee,  and  Mike  Ginzberg 
and  Gary  Futterman  will  di- 
rect next  year's  Charity  Week 
activities. 

Student  Council  on  Sunday 
night  chartered  a  new  student 
newspaper,  the  Brandeis  Ob- 
server, which  will  begin  publi- 
cation in  September.  Council 
allocated  $1500  to  the  project, 
while  the  organizers  of  the 
paper.  Freshmen  Allen  Alter, 
Lawrence  Woissman,  and  Jeff 
Hyams,  promised  to  raise 
$2000  by  a  secret  plan.  The 
Justice   has    learned   Uiat    the 


plan  involves  obtaining  parent 
subscriptions,  a  project  already 
undertaken  by  the  Justice,  and 
which  was  ordered  expanded 
by  the  Budget  Committee  last 
Thursday.  The  new  publication 
will  come  out  with  four  pages 
every  other  week. 

Immediately  following  the 
above  action.  Council  voted 
not  to  cut  the  Justice  allocation 
even  in  the  light  of  the  new 
demands  on  Council  funds. 


that  Cholmondeley's  had  been 
running  at  a  $3800  deficit  so 
far  this  year.  Students  have 
still  not  been  allowed  to  see 
the  books.  The  deficit  from  last 
year  was  supposedly  smaller 
than  this  year's.  According  to 
Karl  Springer  '71,  an  em- 
ployee, this  may  help  explain 
the  fact  that  the  money  col- 
lected at  the  door  from  non- 
SAF  people  on  nights  when 
SAF-sponsored  entertainment 
was  offered  went  to  Grimm, 
even  thought  the  Student 
Council  Constitution  states 
that  money  colk^cted  in  this 
way  must  go  back  to  Council. 
Neither    side    could    explain 


four  years  at  Brandeis.  Two  of 
these  courses  can  be  used  U> 
fulfill  any  Gen  Ed  require- 
ments. 

These  new  rules  replace  other 
regulations  adopted  along  with 
the  four  course  load  in  May 
1967,  that  would  have  gone  into 
effect  in  September,  1968. 
Under  these  rules,  all  students 
could  take  a  fifth  course  either 
pass-fail  or  for  a  grade,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  four  mandatory 
graded  courses  each  semester. 
None  of  the  pass-fail  courses 
could  have  been  u.sed  for  Gen. 
Ed.  or  concentration  require- 
ments. 

In  March,  the  Faculty  Sub- 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Instruction  introduced  to  the 
faculty  proposals  that  would 
have  made  all  Gen.  Ed.  pass-fail 
and  would  have  allowed  stu- 
dents to  take  the  fourth  course 
in  the  four  course  load  pass-fail 
in  addition  to  an  optional  fifth 
course. 

Under  the  new  plans  just 
adopted,  each  student  can  take 
his  fourth  or  optional  fifth 
course  pass-fail  during  only 
four  semesters.  Of  these  four, 
up  U)  two  of  the  courses  can 
be  Gen.  Ed.  requirements 

Members  of  the  Student  EPC 
reported  they  were  never  in- 
formed or  consulted  on  the 
profwsal  passed  by  the  faculty. 
They  had  endor.sed  the  earlier 
revisions  .submitted  two  months 
ago.  Opposition  that  the  EPC  is 
forming  to  the  plan  will  be 
ba.sed  on  their  belief  that  the 
four  course  load  was  instituted 
to   allow  for   an   optional    fifth 


the    alleged    deficit,    so    it    was 

pro,K>sod  that   the   students   be  I  cou^n^e' ".veVy  °s;.mc^^ler""wh■K■!; 
permitted   to  know  where  the    will  not  1«  the  ease  with   the 
(Continued  on  Page  7)  new  rules. 


Police  Action  on  Columbia  Campus 
Results  in  Call  for  General  Strike 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  story 
roas  compiled  from  reixnts  by 
staff  member  Ttiais  Courts  and 
by  the  College  Press  Service. 

In  the  wake  of  the  forcible 
eviction  of  student  protestors 
from  five  Columbia  University 
buildings  this  week,  students 
government  leaders  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  faculty 
members  called  for  a  general 
strike  against  the  University. 
The  strike  culminated  in  the 
cancellation  of  classes  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year. 

The  demonstrations  and  oc- 
cupation of  buildings  had  ori- 
ginally centered  on  demands 
that  the  University  permanent- 
ly halt  construction  of  the 
Morningside  Gym  in  Harlem, 
and    tiiat   the   University    sever 


its  ties  with  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analysis,  a  semi-pri- 
vate research  firm  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Defense  De- 
partment. The  gym  has  been  a 
sore  point  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  residents  of  neighbor- 
ing Harlem  for  several  years, 
and  Columbia's  links  with  IDA 
have  been  a  frequent  target  of 
demonstrations  by  Students  for 
a  Demf>cratic  Society,  which, 
along  with  the  Student  Afro- 
American  Society,  was  largely 
responsible  for  organizing  the 
take-over  of  the  school's  build- 
ings. 

In  the  light  of  eyewitness  re- 
ports of  police  brutality  in 
clearing  student  strikers  from 
the    occupied    buildings,     how- 


BLOOD  PROGRAM 


A  blood  donor  program  designed  to  rai.se  funds  for 
black  grassr(H)t  organizations  within  Roxbury  has  been 
initiated  at  Brandeis. 

Robert  Bersson  '68,  a  spokesman  for  BLOOD,  said 
that  money  is  being  rai.sed  by  donating  blood  to  local  hos- 
pitals, students  receiving  $2.5  for  a  single  pint  ot  blood. 
The  money  is  then  directed  by  BLOOD  or  the  individual 
to  an  organization  in  Roxbury. 

Over  forty  students  are  currently  in  the  proce.vs  of 
giving  blood.  Certainly  more  students  are  welcome.  Those 
interested  in  donating  blood  should  contact  Robert 
Bersson  969-6794. 


ever,  the  issues  seem  to  have 
changed.  Sympathy  for  the 
strikers  was  generated  by  the 
police  action,  which  had  been 
called  by  the  administration. 
Nearly  the  whole  non-admini.s- 
trative  University  community 
has  united  in  oppo.sition  to  the 
administration,  behind  the  issue 
of  the  structure  of  govern rne«nt 
of  student  afTairs  at  Columbia. 
The  Morningside  Gym  demand 
has  ceded  priority  to  the  ques- 
tion of  puni.shment  of  strikers, 
and  the  allocation  of  discipli- 
nary decision  making  in  gen- 
eral. 

Michael  Friedman,  a  gradu- 
ate .student  in  English  at  Co- 
luml)ia  and  a  member  of  the 
SDS  Steerin^i  Committee  there, 
feels  that  both  the  IDA  and 
Morning.side  Gym  i.ssues  will 
reappear  after  University  rec- 
ognition of  the  Strike  Coordi- 
nating Committee.  The  Com- 
mit (ec  i.s  a  University- wide 
group  now  opposing  tlie  Ad- 
niini.strati(m  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  It  consists  of  students 
arirl  faculty  delegates. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Justice  Ftu'dman  outlined  the 
radical  point  of  view  and  de- 
tailed the  demands  being  n\ade 
by  the  Committee,  which  he 
(Continued  on  Page  7> 
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Axel  Springer 

The  donation  of  a  chair  in  contemporary  Western  European 
History  by  Axel  Springer  has  been  used  to  revive  the  oft-heard 
radical  cry  of  "dirty  money".  By  now  it  is  well  known  to  most 
of  the  Brandeis  population  that  Springer  makes  his  money 
through  an  extensive  chain  of  right-oriented  newspapers  in 
Germany  and  that  he  uses  his  editorial  powers  to  support  causes 
directly  antithetical  to  the  fundamental  liberal  principles  Bran- 
deis supposedly  fosters. 

We  have  taken  money  from  slumlords  and  men  with  covert 
Mafia  connections  before;  no  doubt  we  shall  again.  To  condemn 
Springer  without  condemning  the  rest  is  pointless;  to  condemn 
the  rest  has  always  before  seemed  naive.  The  meaning  of  the 
Springer  gift  is  that  it  obscures  the  identity  of  a  powerful  re- 
actionary behind  the  facade  of  an  ally  of  academic  freedom 
even  as  he  continues  his  campaign  against  the  German  left  and 
its  student   movement. 

The  time  has  come  to  begin  to  question  the  whole  system 
that  forces  universities  and  other  institutions  to  operate  on 
"ill-gotten  gains"  in  some  sense  of  the  term,  simply  because 
any  other  kinds  of  gains  don't  seem  to  exist,  and  certainly  do 
not  appt^ar  to  be  forthcoming.  In  the  past  such  a  question 
would  have  indicated  extreme  idealism,  myopia,  or,  as  men- 
iionefl   beiore,  naivete. 

But  it  would  seem  that  after  20  years  of  Brandeis,  ideals 
and  practice  ought  to  be  vastly  closer  together. 

We  Won't  Go 

Several  weeks  ago  The  Justice  entertained  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing a  public  stand  in  opposition  to  the  present  policies  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  However,  a  constitutional  technicality 
(long  life  to  the  democratic  process!)  and  the  "threat"  of  puni- 
tive legal  action  and  reclassification  prevented  the  editors  from 
taking  a  definite  stand.  Since  then,  Campus  Draft  Opposition 
has  come  into  being  on  a  national  scale,  with  chapters  located 
on  the  Brandeis,  Harvard,  M.I.T.,  and  Northeastern  campuses, 
and  more  planned  in  the  Boston  area.  The  aim  of  CDO  is  to 
give  students  who  have  indicated  publicly  and  privately  that 
they  will  not  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  opportunity  to  commit 
themselves  publicly  to  such  a  stand  in  concert  with  thousands 
of  other  individuals.' 

Committing  one's  self  to  such  a  stand  means  signing  the 
•'We  Won't  Go"  pledge:  "Our  war  in  Vietnam  is  unjust  and 
immoral.  Along  as  the  United  States  is  involved  in  this  war, 
I  will  not  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces";  or,  for  those  ineligible 
for  Selective  Service  selection,  it  entails  signing  a  pledge  of  sup- 
port for  signers  of  the  first  statement.  The  pledges  are  being 
kept  by  members  of  each  campus  community  (at  Brandeis  by 
Rabbi  Axelrad  and  Father  Walsh)  and  the  names  will  be  re- 
leased nationally  only  when  a  specific  number  have  been  accu- 
mulated. 

The  Justice  feels  that  the  direction  of  this  country's  foreign 
policy  makes  it  imperative  that  individual  and /or  group  action 
be  taken  to  inhibit  the  contribution  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  this  fundamentally  questionable  policy.  Further  in- 
formation regarding  CDO  can  be  obtained  from  Campus  Draft 
Opposition  of  Boston,  105  Memorial  Hall,  Kirkland  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

A  Step  Backwards 

L#ast  May,  when  the  faculty  passed  the  four  course  load, 
they  also  approved  regulations  that  would  allow  every  student 
to  take  a  filth  optional  course,  on  a  pass-fail  basis  or  for  a  grade 
each  semester.  Now,  this  May,  before  this  excellent  revision  of 
the  Brandeis  curriculum  could  take  effect,  the  faculty  has 
again  approved  some  new  pass-fail  rules,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
this  move  is  far  from  a  progressive  step  for  educational  reform. 

When  pass-fail  was  conceived  it  was  supposed  to  allow 
students  to  take  hard  courses  in  areas  outside  of  their  normal 
schedule. 

When  the  four  course  load  was  passed,  its  backers  Insisted 
on  the  optional  pass-fail  fifth  course  every  semester  to  allow 
this  broadening  to  continue. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  proposals  of  the  Faculty  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Instruction,  which  could  have  broad- 
ene<l  the  pass-fail  system  by  making  all  General  Education  re- 
quirements pass-fail,  and  allowing  students  to  take  the  fourth 
course  also  pass-fail,  the  faculty  has  decided  that  only  four 
semester  courses  can  be  taken  pass-fail  in  a  four  year  stay  at 
the  University  and  that  two  of  these  four  may  fulfill  Gen.  Ed. 
requirements. 

Now,  however,  starting  next  year  most  students  will  take 
an  obvious  ea.sy  way  out  in  their  schedules  by  taking  two  Gen. 
Ed.  courses  pass-fail,  leaving  himself  only  two  semesters  in 
which  to  experiment,  instead  of  the  eight  that  would  have  been 
available  for  sure  in  September  or  the  four  that  exist  now. 
Even  with  reservations  (cf.  Justice,  March  26,  1968)  pass-fail 
should  not  be  curtailed. 

The  faculty,  which  appeared  to  be  moving  forward  in  its 
attempts  at  revision  last  year  and  earlier  this  year,  has  taken 
a  large  step  backwards  with  this  "perversion"  of  pass-fail,  as 
an  ex-EPC  chairman  called  it.  We  ask  them  to  rescind  this 
action  and  continue  their  forward  movement  by  adopting  the 
original  proposals  submitted  in  March.  The  first  action  is  man- 
datory and  the  second  is  necessary  for  tSie  future  of  educatioopl 
reform  at  Brandeis. 


FniTOR'S  NOTE  The  lollowing  was  submitted  bij  the  author  to  his  drajt  hoard  in  rejrponsf 
to  a  auestionon  an  applieation  for  conscientious  objector  status.  The  question  was  under  the 
/eneri  cat^or^  of  -Religious  Training  and  Belief"  and  asked  him  to  describe  his  notion  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  *•  ,    • 

The  traditional  definition  of  a  Supreme  Being  assumes  the  existence  of  an  essential,  immu- 
table form  which  is  unrelated  to  the  manner  in  which  individuals  experience  themselves  and 
their  environment.  The  implications  of  this  assumption  are  avoided  in  some  definitions  by  the 
claim  that  this  essential  form  is  exemplified  in  some  impure  way  by  human  experiences  %t 
reality  and/or  by  the  sum  total  of  human  experience  and  reality.  "Job  38:4  -  Where  wast  thou 
when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?  Declare,  if  thou  hast  the  understanding.  My  own 
definition  of  Supreme  Being  reverses  this  emphasis  upon  abstract  conception  at  the  expense  of 

t^ion  "i    lXve"that'"the'sS:   cal  patterns  which   eventually  the  person  has  no  desire  to  e^ 
pVTme  Befn^  a  set  of 'ideas,    produces  a  strong  system  of  be-   -P^' J^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

b^^  rr^^aYut^^UTd  ^^^hese  experiences  and  mem-  ^re^n^i^f *?n ^^Hul 
Soon  certain  distinct  personal  ory  of  them  multiply  until  the  transcendental  m  impact, 
exoeriences  individual  becomes  aware  of  Before  proceeding  further 
tAptutiicca.  ^  ^  .,  ,  .  thp  imoortance  of  one  or  more  with  this  deposition,  I  feel  that 
I  shall  explain  m  detail  what  ^^^\l,'^^J'XmoTie^^^  sudden-  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  ex- 
I  mean  by  this  conception  of  ^^  realizes  two  things:  that  he  ample  of  the  process  which  I 
the  Supreme  Being  and  how  it  jg  repeatedly  concerned  with  a  have  just  described  When  I 
is  derived  from  a  particular  set  of  similar  situations,  that  was  twelve  years  old  I  hap- 
ife  before  I  explain  those  con-  he  deals  with  this  set  of  situa-  pened  to  observe  the  collapse 
elusions  and  beliefs  which  are  tions  in  a  predictable,  repeated  of  a  sewage  ditch  wall  upon 
reYevant  here  The  essence  of  manner  Having  reached  this  one  of  the  diggers.  Only  he 
nay  belief  is  that  particular  ex-  point,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  man's  hand  showed  above  he 
Ciriences  in  a  given  individ-  time  until  the  individual  real-  surface  of  the  ground  and  the 
Sal's  life  stand  out  in  that  in-  izes  that  a  particular  manner  hand  flopped  around  until  the 
dividual's  memory  for  as  long  of  thinking  gives  rise  to  a  con-  man  died^  None  of  the  on-look- 
as  he  lives.  These  inescapable,  scious  pattern  of  action  based  ers  moved,  except  to  tell  me  to 
peak  experiences  follow  no  upon  the  memory  of  some  par-  move  away.  Standing  that  close 
uattern  as  they  occur  and  are  ticular  experience  or  of  a  re-  to  a  dying  man  and  being  total- 
remembered.  Instead,  each  ex-  lated  group  of  experiences.  As  ly  unable  to  assist  him  con- 
nerience  which  becomes  crucial  the  person  identifies  different  vinced  me  that  it  is  foolish  for 
to  an  individual  creates  a  logic  patterns  of  action  and  associ-  any  person  to  die  in  war  or  any 
of  its  own  which  lives  on  in  the  ates  them  with  some  memory  place  else  unless  the  causes  are 
individual's  memory,  independ-  of  past  experience,  he  increas-  purely  organic  This  primary 
ent  of  any  effort  on  his  part  to  ingly  understands  that  these  experience  with  death  was 
remember  or  forget  the  experi-  memories  create  a  super-im-  followed  by  other  experi- 
ence  It  is  the  interaction  of  posed  pattern  which  structures  ences  which  merely  served  to 
these  experientially  based  logi-  his  life:  a  pattern  from  which           (Continued   on   Page  6) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Sachar  Tribute 

To  the  Editor: 

Dr  Abram  Sachar  has  made 
a  prodigious  effort  in  building 
Brandeis  University  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  Now  retir- 
ing, he  certainly  deserves  a 
monument  in  honor  of  his 
work.  However,  this  should 
be  a  monument  to  enhance 
the  academic  life  at  Brandeis, 
which  was  Dr.  Sachar's  most 
important  contribution.  I  urge 
the  creation  of  Abram  Sachar 
professorships,  scholarships, 
and  fellowships  —  and  not  the 
monument  of  stone  known  as 
Sachar  Auditorium.  That  build- 
ing would  not  suitably  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  entire 
Brandeis  constituency.  Though 
a  large  auditorium  could  prove 
useful,  it  is  not  of  first  priority 
in  the  needs  of  this  university. 
The  four  million  dollars  to  be 
raised  from  all  friends  of  the 
university  (small  and  large 
contributors)  should  not  go  for 
a  temporary  monument  but  for 
a  permanent  tribute  to  Dr. 
Sachar.  Let  us  for  once  forget 
the  edifice  complex  in  order  to 
"build"  something  truly  appro- 


priate. (Incidentally,  building 
of  the  Student  Union  will  begin 
in  June.) 

Sincerely, 

Aaron   Kamis   '68 


Private  Parties 

To  the  Editor: 

Saturday  a  student  gave  a  pri- 
vate party  in  East  Lounge.  East 
Lounge  is  a  public  lounge.  Our 
Residence  Counselor,  Prentice 
Wilson,  merged  from  the  par- 
ty to  inform  us  that  for  to- 
night East  Lounge  is  a  private 
lounge. 

We  have  serious  objections 
to  this  event.  They  are: 

1)  not  having  access  to  the 
lounge  on  a  Saturday  night, 
moreover  during  Parent's 
Weekend. 

2)  using  East  Security  guards 
for  checking  guest  lists  and 
preventing  uninvited  East  resi- 
dents and  their  guests  from 
crossing  the  lounge  area  to 
their  stair-well. 

3)  being  forced  by  security 
guards  to  leave  East  Lobby  at 
the  request  of  the  host. 

4)  not  giving  advance  notice 
of   the    party    for   residents   of 


Bard  Bust 


A  Narc  in  Trouble 


Bill  Mahon  (LNS) 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  For  those 
in  our  readership  who  have 
mourned  the  absence  o/  dis- 
patches from  the  now-legend- 
ary Liberation  News  Service  in 
these  pages,  take  heart.  THE 
JUSTICE  will  print  gems  as 
priceless  cs  the  following  just 
as  fast  as  LNS  unearths  tfiem. 

(LNS  —  NY)  —  The  Duch- 
ess County  sheriff's  office  had 
an  undercover  agent  on  the 
Bard  College  campus  for  weeks. 
He  was  a  Negro,  working  as  a 
janitor.  For  weeks  he  mingled 
freely  with  the  .students,  gain- 
ing a  reputation  as  a  "groovy 
guy,"  to  the  point  where  he 
was  sharing  some  of  the  stu- 
dents' pot.  The  sheriff  planned 
on  hitting  the  Bard  campus 
like  a  sheriff  of  the  old  West, 
riding  in  on  his  faithful  pinto. 
Chevy,   and   apprehending   the 


dangerous  desperadoes.  But, 
alas,  a  snarl  has  cropped  up, 
before  he  can  put  the  evil-doers 
on  trial.  Seems  his  undercover 
agent  got  a  wee  bit  too  friendly 
with  the  Bard  students,  and 
there  is  a  stand-off  at  the  mo- 
ment: if  the  sheriff  does  not 
pursue  the  pot  charges,  the  stu- 
dents won't  force  prosecution 
of  the  agent  for  statutory  rape. 
This  is  an  interesting  moral 
dilemma.  Should  the  sheriff 
abandon  his  agent  for  moral 
turpitude,  and  try  him,  along 
with  the  students?  Might  this 
have  an  unpleasant  effect  on 
the  good  burghers  of  Duchess 
County:  a  trial  in  which  the 
chief  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion is  a  Negro  accused  of 
sleeping  with  an  underage 
white  girl?  Wow!  Stay  tuned  to 
your  potline  for  the  next  move. 


F,ast   Quad  so  that  they  could 
prepare  for  the  inconvenience. 

5)  imposing  the  additional 
inconvenience  of  noise  frorn  a 
private  party  which,  unlike 
Council  functions,  cannot  be  at- 
tended at  the  students'  discre- 
tion. 

6)  A  Security  guard  stated 
that  he  was  not  paid  by  the 
host,  but  another  guard  stand- 
ing by  him  was  seen  accepting 
a  bill  from  the  host  and  was 
told  "Split  it  between  the  three 
of  you."  These  guards,  how- 
ever, deemed  themselves  re- 
sponsible to  remove  the  ID  of 
a  boy  talking  in  the  lobby. 

7)  A  prowler  was  rejwrted 
to  no  avail  by  an  East  resi- 
dent who  got  no  response  after 
a  phone  call  to  Security. 

8)  A  student  last  year  re- 
quested to  hire  a  room  on  cam- 
pus for  a  wedding  reception 
after  the  ceremony  in  the  Har- 
lan Chapel.  She  was  informed 
that  this  was  impossible  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  school  func- 
tion and  therefore  not  open  to 
all  students.  If  there  has  been 
a  change  of  policy  the  student 
body  should  have  been  in- 
formed. 

We  object  to  the  use  of  pub- 
lic facilities  for  private  func- 
tions. Student  lounges  should 
be  open  to  all  students.  Secur- 
ity guards  should  attend  to 
their  designated  duties. 

Above  all,  the  security 
guards  of  East  Quadrangle 
were  induced  to  guard  the 
members  of  the  private  party 
from  the  residents  of  East 
Dormitory.  They  harassed   the 

students  and  were  the  cause  of 
a  great  deal  of  humiliation  and 
resentment. 

Sincerely, 
Barbara  Ellison  '70 
Mimi  Finch  '70 
Michael  Fleisher  '70 
Mark  Gladstone  '70 
Jenny  Grunberg  '70 
Lauren  Katzowitz  '70 
Anne  Schuldiner  '70 
Suzie  Seligman  '70 
Bonnie  Sidran  '70 
Helen  Zelitch  '70 
Debbie  Zuker  '70 


I' 


; 


J. 
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THE      JUSTICE 


In  the  Afrermath 

Liberation  at  Columbia 

By  MARTIN  S.  PERNICK 

(Special  to  The  Justice) 

NEW  YORK,  May  3 — The  signs  of  violence  are  everywhere  at  Columbia  University  today, 
three  days  after  over  1,000  New  York  Tactical  Police  were  called  in  by  the  administration  to  end 
a  week-long  demonstration  by  students  and  faculty  who  had  taken  over  five  buildings  to  pro- 
test University  construction  policy  and  University  participation  in  defense  research. 

The  campus  is  still  virtually  shut  down  as  a  result  of  a  student  strike  called  to  protest  the 
police  action.  The  strikers  this  morning  dropped  demands  for  the  resignation  of  Columbia  Presi- 
dent Grayson  Kirk,  but  still  call  for  amnesty  for  the  700  students  arrested  in  Tuesday's  pre-dawn 
melee,  and  for  a  student  role  in  University  governance. 


Poge  Thre« 


Brutality 

Many  of  those  with  whom  I 
spoke  complained  of  the  bru- 
tality of  the  Tuesday  action, 
and  I  saw  much  to  substantiate 
these  charges.  Many  of  the 
strikers  gathered  outside  Ferris 
Booth  Hall,  the  four  story  stu- 
dent center,  had  blackened 
eyes  and  bandaged  heads; 
others  hobbled  on  canes  or 
crutches.  The  Columbia  under- 
graduate daily,  the  Spectator, 
released  photos  of  professors 
being  attacked  by  police  with 
blackjacks  and  crowbars.  Spec- 
tator Editor  Andrew  Crane 
told  me  that  more  pictures 
would  have  been  available,  but 
the  police  had  smashed  many 
cameras  and  arrested  most  of 
the  photographers. 

Spanish  instructor  Frederick 
Courtney  reported  being 
pulled  into  a  group  of  plain- 
clothesmen  and  kicked  in  the 
head  and  back  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, according  to  the  Spectator. 
Rabbi  A.  Bruce  Goldman.  Jew- 
ish Chaplain,  claimed  to  have 
been  blackjacked.  "This  is  the 
worst  brutality  I've  ever  seen 
in  my  liie,  and  I've  been  to 
Georgia  and  Alabama,"  he  told 
the  New  York  Post.  New  York 
Times  reporter  Bob  Thomas 
claimed  to  have  been  "sav- 
agely" beaten  by  police  in  spite 
of  press  credentials.  Many  of 
the  students  reported  being  hit 
by  furniture  hurled  at  them  by 
police,  and  at  least  one  de- 
scribed witnessing  students  be- 
ing slashed  by  police  swinging 
walkie-talkie  antennas. 

In  all,  92  persons  were  hos- 
pitalized following  Tuesday's 
fight.  Jay  Levin  of  the  Post  re- 
ported seeing  two  policemen 
drag  a  student  down  the  steps 
of  a  building,  punching  him  in 
the  head  as  they  ran,  ignoring 
the  pleas  of  a  doctor  running 
behind.  Dr.  June  Finer,  a  vol- 
unteer aiding  the  demonstra- 
tors, reported  an  incident  in 
which  15  police  beat  a  fallen 
demonstrator  who  had  offered 
to  walk  away  peacefully. 

Both  New  York  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  and  Columbia  Vice 
President  David  Truman  have 
admitted  the  use  of  "excessive 
force"  by  police,  including  the 
use  of  badgeless  police  to  avoid 
identification,  and  the  use  of 
blackjacks,  saps,  and  rubber 
clubs  by  some  troopers. 

Most  students  expressed  great 
anger  over  the  decision  by  Kirk 
and  the  trustees  to  call  in  the 
police.  A  number  picketed  the 
home  of  Times  Editor  .Arthur 
Sulzberger,  a  leading  trustee. 
Brandeis  Board  Chairman  Law- 
rence A.  Wion  is  al.so  an  active 
member  of  the  Columbia 
Board.  It  is  not  known  if  he 
played  any  role  in  the  decirion 
to  call  in  the  police.  Wion  was 
instrumental  in  adopting  Bran- 
deis' anti-demonstration  rules 
during  the  Dow  Chemical  con- 
trovers.v  of  last  somoslcr.  ad- 
vocating the  expulsion  of  any- 
one who  attempted  to  'disrupt" 
Brandeis. 

The  atmosphere  at  Columbia 
toda.y  was  a  combination  of  fes- 
tivity and  sorrow.  The  more 
than  700  students  gathered  in 
front  of  Booth  swayed  to  the 
rhythm  of  a  free  concert  pre- 
sented by  (he  Grateful  Dead,  a 
well  known  west  coast  acid- 
rock  group.  At  least  30  stu- 
dents h;id  hoisted  themselves  to 
the  top  of  (he  building  to  take 
pictures.  A  few  hundred  wore 
sunbathing  on  the  adjacent 
lawns. 


the  strikers.  The  slogan  ap- 
peared on  several  handbilU 
being  passed  out,  and  on  a  few 
placards  and  buttons. 

Most  of  the  police  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  campus 
this  morning,  however,  and 
only  about  15  uniformed  police 
remained  at  the  one  open  gate 
on  116  Street  to  check  identifi- 
cation. At  the  time  I  entered 
the  campus,  using  a  forged  au- 
thorization, the  line  of  students 
waiting  to  be  checked  through 
reached  almost  down  to  the  end 
of  the  block,  five  and  six 
abreast. 

While  many  students  were 
listening  to  the  Dead  concert, 
others  attended  "liberation 
classes"  featuring  14  classes 
during  the  afternoon,  on  such 
topics  as  "Radical  Activist  So- 
cial Science"  and  "Restructur- 
ing the  American  University." 
Others  were  attending  depart- 
mental strike  coordinating 
meetings. 

Armbands  of  Revolution 

Many  of  the  students  wore 
armbands  of  various  colors.  Co- 
lumbia SDS  member  Mark 
Sonnenblick.  a  Brandeis  grad- 
uate, explained  their  signifi- 
cance. White  stood  for  non- 
violence, black  for  mourning, 
blue  for  the  members  of  the 
original  Majority  Coalition 
which  sponsored  the  first  dem- 
onstration, green  to  support 
amnesty  for  the  arrested,  and 
red  for  revolution.  The  red 
armbands  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous,   followed   by   the 


black.  Many  students  also  wore 
makeshift  red  and  black 
"strike"  buttons. 

On  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Low  Library,  across  from  a 
table  collecting  the  signatures 
of  the  injured,  was  a  table 
manned  by  two  clean  cut  stu- 
dents dispensing  "Stop  SDS 
Fascism"  buttons.  I  did  not 
see  anyone  take  any.  A  nearby 
table  selling  radical  literature 
was  doin^  a  fair  business. 

During  the  concert  at  Booth, 
a  member  of  the  Majority  Coa- 
lition announced  the  arrival  of 
a  telegram  from  Northwestern 
University  in  Illinois  in  support 
of  the  Columbia  strike.  The 
crowd  responded  with  "V  for 
victory"  signs  and  chants  of 
"strike,  strike." 

The  third  floor  of  Booth  Hall, 
occupied  jointly  by  the  Specta- 
tor and  the  strike  offices,  was 
jammed  all  afternoon.  The 
Spectator  was  selling  copies  of 
its  photographs  at  $15  each  to 
college  papers  and  $25  each  to 
all  others.  They  were  also  do- 
ing a  brisk  business  in  back 
copies  at  10c  each. 

The  attitude  of  mingled  hu- 
mor and  bitterness  expressed 
all  over  Columbia  today  is  typi- 
fied by  the  following  letter, 
posted  on  the  door  of  Booth 
Hall  by  a  strike  leader: 

"Dear  Mother,  There  were 
big  policemen  here  yesterday. 
I  got  hit  on  the  head  and  went 
to  the  hospital.  Davey  Truman 
says  that  the  real  damage  is 
'spiritual.'  I  don't  know,  but 
my  head  sure  hurts,  hove,  Mel- 


It  Sure  Don't  Taste  Like 


Tomato  Juice 


Samuel  J.  Berner 


yen. 


»f 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Berner  is  an  Assii^tant  Professor  of 
History.  ' 

To  come  to  Brandeis  after  having  lived  in  Florence  for  two 
years  is  a  singular  experience  from  which  I  hope  someday  to 
recover.  An  intelligent  assessment  is  thus  premature  and  all 
I  can  do  here  is  point  to  some  of  the  sharpest  contrasts  between 
Florence  and  Brandeis,  convey  hazy  impressions  and  leave  all 
inference  and  deduction  to  the  considerable  imaginative  powers 
of  the  readers  of  this  paper. 

My  first  day  here  did  not  augur  well  for  a  smooth  transi- 
tion from  the  sights  and  sounds    —    ~ 

I  had  known  the  previous  two  sponded  favorably  to  life  in 
years.  "The  shock  was  both  vis-  Florence.  Florence  is  the  most 
ual  and  auditory  The  first  civilized  city  on  earth  precisely 
thing  I  saw  was  that  chimney  because  Florentine  social  re- 
and  I  immediately  thought  of  lations  are  so  quintessentially 
Giotto  s  Campanile.  Then,  superficial.  Social  intercourse  is 
winding  my  way  up  the  hill,  characterized  by  deference,  dis- 
I  saw  that  castle;  I  thought  of  tance.  and  reserve.  The  Floren- 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  How  I  tines  have  enormous  respect  for 
longed  to  be  back  in  Florence!   themselves  and  one  another.    I 

Continuing  this,  my  initial  ""^^^l^  °."^  afternoon  being  on  a 
tour  of  the  campus.  I  became  g'T""  '"  the  meadows  above 
aware  of  novel,  cacophonous  ^^^ttignano  (the  tiny  commu- 
sounds.  Somehow  Gryzmish  did  "'^^  overlooking  Florence 
not  titillate  the  ear  as  much  as  ^J'*'^'.^  Bernard  Berenson  made 
Santa  Maria  del  Carmine.  And  ^'^.  ^^.^"'^,>  ^J^^^"  «^  shepherd 
the  Gerstanzang  Science  Quad-  and  his  flock  passed  by.  The 
rangle  was  certainly  a  less  mu-  ^^^^^^^^  "^^^  wearing  a  tie! 
sical  appellation  than  the  Piazza  It  did  not  take  long  for  me 
Santissima  Anunziata.  to  realize  that  things  were  quite 

This    was   quite    enough    for   otherwise  at  Brandeis.    Very 
one   day   and    I    quickly    made   f^rly  in  the  semester,  as  a  mat- 

my  way  to  the  history  depart-  '^'^^  iL'foVe  th'^fr  airU7rl 
ment.   anxious  to  get  into  my   weeKs  Detore  ineir  iirst  papers 

empty  and  silent  office.  Alas.  ^^nrl^H.  ""^  '^"h''"Ik  ^""^^1 
-  'to   provide   me   with   the   most 


it  was  not  to  be  so  easy.    Mrs. 


personal    kind    of   information. 


Gentlemen: 


This  is  a  true  account  of  my 

acknowledgement  of  Israel  to 
the  Israelis.  For,  I  would  like 
you  to  relay  this  letter  in  the 
same  words  which  I've  written 
to  you.  For,  this  is,  a  true  mes- 
sage concerning  the  whole 
world.  In  accordance.  I  feel, 
it  should  be  printed  in  The 
Justice  for  the  .sole  purpose  to 
its  most  concerned. 

Henry  E.  DeVincent  Jr. 
Thank  you 


[I 


Affainst  (he  Wall 

At  one  point  in  the  concert, 
a  group  of  about  seven  police 
wore  spotted  across  the  campus. 
The  crowd  immediately  brgan 
chanting;,  "ITp  af^ainst  the  wall, 
mother  fuckers,"  which  has  ap- 
parently  become  the  motto   of 


Are    the    Jews    1,000    Years 
Ahead  of  Everyone  Else? 

What  a  question;  this  is  only, 
we  might  say  a  reply  to  Dear 
Abby  or  better  still  FAT  Eddy 
(FAT  Eddy,  written  in  Justice 
after  my  re(urn  from  I.sr;iel 
Feb.-March).  Now,  who  is  FAT 
Eddy;  Well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  he  is  just  a  "phnn  old 
grocery  man"  that  took  a  *''i 
(ri|)  around  the  world  ;md  in 
his  travels  lie  stopped  in  l.srael. 

So  I'll  tell  you.  (hat  some 
amhi(ions  ( Br.nideisian)  stu- 
dent .uot  wind  of  FAT  Eddy's 
stiiy  in  Israel,  but  did  not  in- 
clude in  iiis  report  of  what 
FAT  Eddy  actually  did  (not 
done)  in  Israel. 


Now,  Fellow  Brandeislans, 
and  to  activate  the  rest  of 
anonymous  curiosity.  I.  myself. 
Fat  Eddy,  will  give  you  in 
brief  detail  of — what  in  the 
Earth  did  I  go  to  Israel  for. 

Answer:  I  think  it — a  place 
where  everyone  should  visit 
sometime  in  their  life;  to  see 
a  country  and  people  who've 
been  cheated  of  their  place  in 
the  world  since  the  beginning 
of  time. 

The  lost  time  is  now  being 
accounted  for;  for  now.  Israel 
is  a  modern  Metropolis  with  all 
its  ancient  Historical  land- 
marks and  money  saving  in- 
ventions. 

Question  again? — How  are 
the  people  there  and  the  un- 
rest of  war  across  the  Jordan 
— there's  no  talk  of  any  such 
thing  for  the  only  word  I 
learned  there  was — Shalom — 
trans:  (Peace  be  with  you). 

So.  now  Fellow  people.  How 
would  you  like  to  spend  a  care 
free  vacation  in  Israel — you 
would — you  wouldn't?  Well, 
before,  we  go  any  further, 
make  sure  you  have  reserva- 
tions for  yourself,  made  6 
months  in  advance  if  you  want 
a  place  to  stay. 

I  wish  I  could  go  on  talking, 
but  I'll  leave  you  in  Shalom — 
this  way;  I  my.self,  if  I  ever 
set  the  chance  again,  I'll  go  to 
Israel  (After  the  Jews  have 
got  sole  Pos.se.ssion  of  SINAI — 
which  I  feel  certain  definitely 
that  they  WILL). 

AND  witliout  exagf^eralion, 
this  feat  will  be  the  nuirkiiig  of 
PEACE  nil  over  the  world — 
only  if  ALAN  is  able  to  see  tlie 
next  step  in  front  of  him. 

Sincerely 

Lunch  man's  Shalom, 

FAT  Eddy 


Neck,    our    gracous    secretary,  ^^7^     ^i           *    i      u          ♦    .r 

welcomed  ml  to  my  new  home  l  ^'"^   not   want   to    hear   it    (I 

However-and  there's  the  rub  ^nT.r;;^y''',!."'^"'^''^-r/tf ^i 

^Vy'l'^^Xm^JlZ^o'fd  i^'-  --  nothi^/TcouVd^d-o* 

'^.X' ^^ i^lo^%^n\::i^^^^  ^o^J^e-    tHi^^^biographical   on^ 

asked   if  thi»r*»  was   «nmp>   «rav  '"^'^    student     (everyone     was 

"gttf^g  there  wflhou^'cr^si^  t"Z"l%t  'Sltnr ""'.'  ''2?<^'":f 

ing  the  campus;  she  responded  ^"tho'Lt  g'vint' me  a  ch^crto 

by  saying  that  this  was  a  walled  rtopher^burlJS  out  that  «h2 

PeTr^.h)!'*'  ""''  r^  *"'"•  w^ld  not  t  ^^le  "to  handle 
Lt   word.    h,.rXr.of."th»."   •'^'-  P«P"  °"  t''"*  because  she 

impression.  ^^p^,,    (pj^^,  minutes  later  sh« 

I  descended 
remember  any 

llun^^f'J^'I'uf^''^^^  myself  and  One  by  one  my  students  came 

ThP    lidu    h^h^n^  \h  "'^  ""^r  to  me  with  horrendous  tales  of 

The    lady    behind    the    counter  ^oe;  distance  and  reserve  were 

did  not  seem  happy  to  see  me.  transformed    into    memories 

After  some  research  m  her  files.  Never,    not    even    at   Berkeley 

the  purpose  of  which  I  can  only  had  I  encountered  a  more  dit 

a.ssume  was  to  verify  that  I  was  turbed  anS  soUps^stic^  g^^^^^^^ 

^nformJl To   fh^f'  f%^*''''."i  ^^^  expected  Brandei.s  to  l^  a 

hi  J^!^T         ^^wV^  ^  r^"'"*  combination  of  Mary  McCarthy, 

the  key  I  would   have  to  give  '-^     -^  /» 

her  a  deposit  of  $2.  Stunned.  I 
thought  of  Florence  where  ev- 
erything had  been  founded  on 
trust:  I  paid  my  "carbonaio" 
(the  coal  man)  once  every  four 
or  five  months,  my  doctor  once 
a  year. 


the  hill.    (I  don't   ^'^  ^^  "^^   "'  suppo.se  it's  obvi- 
of  the  details)  I   ^"^  ^^^^  ^  ^"^   >"   therapy") 


(Continued  on   Page   7) 


The  following   months   were 
full    of    shocks    and    surprises. 
There  was  my  first  department 
meeting:   of  all   things,   a   con- 
.stitutional    convention    which 
lasted  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing until  four  in  the  afternoon 
and    which    my    esteemed    col- 
leagues    took     very     seriously. 
There  was  the  first  meeting  of 
my   course   on   the   Italian   Re- 
nai.s.sance  at  the  end  of  which 
a   student    dolieiously   innocent 
of  chronology  asked  if  I  would 
discu.ss    liberalism    during    the 
.semester.     It    was    al.so    rather 
bizarre  to  di.scover  that  every- 
one had  read  Max  Webor's  The 
Protestant  Elliie  and  the  Spirit 
:  of    Capitalism    at    least    twice. 
j  that  all  courses  were  expected 
I  to  be  about  alienation  and  that 
^  my  students  had  an  inordinate 
I  predilection  for  things  mystical 
and  religious.    I  will   not  com- 
ment on  the  food  at  the  Faculty 
Center  because  lunch  with  "(he 
boys"     (young     historians     and 
stylishly    dressed    political    .sci- 
entists) has  been  such  a  civiliz- 
ing experience. 

But  most  of  all  the  unique 
character  of  the  Brandeis  stu- 
dent has  l)een  a  cons(an(  source 
of  confusion  and  imbalance.  In 
some  ways  I  am  an  ima bashed 
reactionary.  For  exain|)le.  I  not 
only  have  a  real  antipathy  f<»r 
p.sychology.  but  I  am  perfeclly 
convinced  that,  like  Zoroastri- 
anism,  it  is  simply  a  face  that 
will  shortly  sink  into  well  d(*- 
served  oblivion.  No  wonder, 
then,    that   1   should    have   re- 
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The  Apes  of  Vietnam 


Robkin. 


Kubrick's  2001 


Spaced  Out 

By  RICHARD  KREAM 


On  rare  occasions,  movie  theaters  see  fit  to  grace  college   newspaper   film  reviewers  with   ^  A  SPf^^jPZ/Xyj?^^^^^^^^  Ji'iTpterminaTfi  T.c^^.t 

complimentary  tickets     Sack  Theaters  apparently  thought  they  had  a  good  thing  when  they  sent   have  been  made  by  Ho  lyw(K)d  cal  -determinante  m  the  camera 

college  editors  tickets  to  a  new  Vietnam  documentary  by  Eugene  S.  Jones.  A  Face  of  War.   It  is   it  cost   12  m'"^%f,?,"f  "./!\  l^fn   fil^Lrnnv   nnid!3!^^^^^^ 
unfoFtunate  that  when  A  Face  of  War  begins  its  regular  commercial  run  it  will  be  without  the   ?  ^f.^^^  *^^^»^"^^,^  3^"^' he    big        WhT^i/ht  V  H^  n^^^^^^^^^ 
feature  it  shared  the  spotlight  with  on  Friday  night     That  picture.  Planet  cf  the  Apes,  a  sci  fi   tention      This    time    the    big        What  'T^^^^^^^^^^.^^  "'^^'"«,  to 

ZT^^'^! ^'et^ilr^^^^^^^^  ^"  Juxta/osition  with  the  documentary,  surely  doubled  the  -oney  has^produced  a^monu^  30^^^.  ^th^e^  P-^-jty^f  .fhe 

*  i.  -  ,.;      .  _.     »..  ^  .^.    ^    .  .r,.         ^  4     *„•  *  «i        T*  art.    As  in  his  previous  films,   describing    the    dawn    of   man, 

A  Face  of  War  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  best  things  to  come  out  of  Vietnam  on  film.   It  was  p^^j^^  ^j  Glory,  Loliia,  and  Dr.  to   the   rest   of  the   film.    This 

shot  in  a  ninety-seyen-day  pe- -■ ; Strangelove,  Kubrick  has  dealt  comprises  a  gap  of  four  million 

nod  during  which  the  particu-  Cong   sniper.    ''I   want    to  kill   films  in  forming  and  reflecting  ^^^^  probing,  provocative  sub-   years      Yet    this    four    million 

lar  Marine  platoon  under  scru-  this  man,"  he  says.    After  sev-   the  American  psyche.    By  this  .^^.^  matter.  2001  chronicles  the   years  is  negated  as  a  significant 

tiny  was  involved  in  an  ofTen-   eral  interrogations  and  a  short  criterion,    all    American    films  meeting  of  earthmen  with  ex-   period  of  time  in  universal  his- 

sive  against  Viet  Cong  forces,   exchange  of  fire,  the  sniper  is   have  at  least  a  profound  socio-  traterrestial     intelligence,     re-  torical    sequence    which    spans 

The  greater  part  of  the  film  is  j^jued  in  front  of  his  family.   A   logical  value.  And  Planet  of  th§  j^^^^j  ^^  themes  of  self-aliena-   billions   of   years.    Then,    2001 

^      u  ^^  hy  strikingly  photo-   soldier  comments,  "Oh,  I  seen   Apes,  because  of  the  nature  of  ^j^^^  ^^  j^^n    j^an  losing  or  ex-   can  be  partly  conceived  of  as 

^rnr.h«H    HoMi«    scQucnces    in-   these  families  cry  —  they  don  t  its  subject,  is  profounder  than  changing    identities    with    nia-  historical  narrative  chronicling 

..i.^»„  v.^««   «««c  chines,  and  the  unique  nature   ^^he  evolution  of  human  intelli- 

of  life  or  intelligence  through-   gence  in  context  of  a  universal 

.J lilt  uiii    i.i«w^  "  ^.-«x    V ii  jB   wniicii   in   uit   oddcu  out  the  universe,  upon  repeated    jnt 

i„ii   even  hardened  soldiers  do  not   Scrolls  of  the  apes  that  man  is  viewings,    the    loose    ends    fall   j^h 

us  nothing  about  how  the  battle  possess  a  sufficient  repertoire  of  a  wicked  animal.    Where  he  into  place  in  the  development   hours)  as  well  as  the  individual 


graphed    battle 

eluding   extensive   coverage  of   '^\^^j^  hnovf  the  guy  who's  been   most, 
casualties.  Despite  the  temporal  kuied."  Simian  Scriptures 

^^hlch'i^uIlLuA^ ii^f^Jl^i^^^^       The  filn^   made  it  clear  that       it  is  written   in   the   Sacred  out  the  universe.  Upon  repeated  Tntelligence.   Dialogue   is   mmi- 

tliP  HnVma  veri^^^                           even  hardened  soldiers  do  not   Scrolls  of  the  apes  that  man  is  viewings,    the    loose    ends    fall  ^ized  (43  minutes  out  oi  a  2'k 

uie  cinema  vcriie  siyie  ^dn  leii  pogs^gg  a  sufficient  repertoire  of  a  wicked  animal.    Where  he  into  place  in  the  development  hours)  as  well  as  th 

i«;  fniif^hf    ii  Pin  nniv  r^-nr^clr^f   human  rcactions  for  a  war  of  goes,    death    and    destruction  of    the   related    themes   of    the  human    element,    which     loses 

tL  b^ftlVfrom  nnp  r^^^                such  superhuman   magnitude.   waJk  with  him.   Thus,  it  is  ape  picture.    It    is   then   seen   how  significance     within     historical 

ited   DersDective)    we  ^^^^^^^            And  the   war  is  obviously  su-   law  that  man  be  shunned  and  tightly    constructed    and    well  sequence. 

cet  a  sem'p  of  whnf  if  iVl^^^^        perhuman  in  magnitude,  for  no   treated    as   a    lesser   animal,  put  together  the  film  really  is.        What  matters  is  the  life  cycle 

be  n  MnrinP   in  Vofnam     ThP   human   logic  can   organize  the   y^^hen  scientific  evidence  seems  Kubrick's    film    technique    is  in  its  universality.    This  is  the 

iokine  in  iho  farV  nf  r.nn^fVnf   campaigns   of   destruction   this   to  prove  that  there  was  an  ad-  very  direct,  consisting  of  short  explanation    of    the    equivocal 

tension     and     nolential     boohv  ^^^"^  depicts.                                       vanced  human   culture  on  the  scenes  juxtaposed  with  one  an-  ending  of  the  film,  where  at  the 

trans    Free  tlm^pi^snrnt  writ          It  is  this  superhuman  aspect   pja^et  from  which  the  ape  so-  other,    eschewing    any    affected  farthest  extent  of  his  journey, 

inc  letters    attending  whnrrh   ^f  the  war   in  Vietnam   which   ciety  descended,  a  culture  tech-  visual  transition    techniques,  the     astronaut     (Keir     Dullca) 

e              ,  uiit^i  ujiiK  ci  cijuicu   ^jji^^g  ^  Pace  of  War  particu-   nologically  superior  to  the  apes,  There  are  no  camera  tricks,  no  realizes    his     universal    proto- 

larly    interesting   in   juxtaposi-   ^he  head  monkey  destroys  the  flashbacks   or   glimpses   of   the  type.    He  returns  to  earth  as  a 

tion  with   Planet  of  the   Apes,   evidence.    The  audience,  natu-  future  (see  Resnais'  La  Guerre  fetus  in  a  spherical  membrane. 

For  Planet  of  the  Apes,  if  it  is   ^ally  reacts  negatively  toward  est  Finie),  no  repeated   image  The    infinitely    large    and    infi* 


service,  caring  for  Vietnamese 
sick  and  injured.  The  Marines, 
if  nothing  else,  appear  to  be 
giant    human   anachronisms    in 


o^...nd  Of  tiny,  prin,itive  peas-  ^^^U7y'l^'n.lle!T'v^C 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


sequences    or   off 


Good  Marines 
There  seemed  to  be  a  signifi- 


namese  war  superhuman.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  group  of  astro- 
nauts   who,    after   a   two-thou- 


cant  emphasis  on  the  good  the  sand  year  space  trip,  crash  land 

Marines  were  doing  as  opposed  on  a  planet  which  is  governed 

to  the  bad.  That  may  well  have  by  a  society  of  intelligent  apes 

been    for   commercial    reasons,  (one  played  by  Maurice  Evans) 

though,   for   at   times   the   film  who  consider  humans  a  lower 

set  med  to  be  in  good  balance,  order  of  animal. 

Two   of   the   most    moving    se-  For  the  most  part  the  movie 


Student  Art  Show 


.Catherine  Youngling 


speed  shots,  nitely  small  are  brought  into 
close  proximity, in  nature,  by 
structural  analogy.  This  coda 
is  more  than  esthetically  con- 
vincing. The  spaceship  Discov- 
ery is  obviously  constructed 
like  a  huge  sperm  with  com- 
pact head  and  long  tail.  It  sets 
out  to  inseminate  our  solar  sys- 
tem, and  its  conception  (fetus 
modelled    after    Keir    Dullea) 


l^'xi 


JUST  ARRIVED  at 

AUTO 
CITY 


1 


while   interior   spaces  function 
as  masses  rather  than  voids. 

Flanking  the  auditorium 
doors  at  Slosbcrg  are  a  plaster 
abstract  by  Richard  Kream  ;.nd 
a   plaster   space  figure,   similar 


The  annual  art  exhibition  of    that  are  reminiscent  of  the  chil-  returns  completing  the  odyssey. 

quences  followed  one  after  the   is   incredibly    simple-minded —   works  by  students  at  Brandeis,    dren's   rhyme  from  Dr.    Seuss, _ 

other.  In  the  first  the  platoon  even  those  parts  intended  as  so-  scheduled  to  open  officially  on  "one  fish,  two  fish,  red  fish,  blue  sonhistication  in  the  use  of 
sergant  plays  midwife  at  the  cial  comment  through  the  irony  the  evening  of  May  8  with  a  fish,"  while  the  foreground  of  etching  and  aauatint  tech- 
birth  of  a  Vietnamese  baby.  His  of  role  reversal  resort  to  weak  gala  champagne  party,  repre-  the  painting  is  littered  by  jjjQy^g 
genuine  pleasure  at  being  able  stereotypal  satire  that  never  sents  a  strong  and  successful  pieces  of  fruit,  disconnected  ^  c  1  #  • 
to  help  was  dramatically  ap-  gets  beneath  the  surface.  One  sampling  of  both  independent  and  uncomposed  in  a  very  ^cuipiure 
parent.  "I've  got  four  of  my  may  well  ask,  then,  why  is  and  class  projects.  agreeable  and  disarmingly  hu-  Another  section  of  the  Slos- 
own,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  Planet  of  the  Apes  a  movie  of  The  exhibition,  which  will  morous  way.  This  might  be  all  berg  show  is  devoted  to  sculp- 
ever  saw  one  born."  In  the  next  value?  The  answer  lies  not  in  continue  through  the  weekend  vvrong,  but  it's  definitely  all  ture,  primarily  in  plaster  and 
scene  the  same  sergeant  is  anything  unique  to  Planet  of  of  graduation,  has  been  care-  right.  •  •  .  ^  ^^^y-  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  striking 
shown  delivering  instructions  the  Apes  but  in  the  very  major  t^^^y  divided  with  those  draw-  Another  paintmg  by  Jamar  aspects  of  the  body  of  works 
on  how  to  track  down  a  Viet  role  played  by  all  American  *"^S'  Paintmgs,  and  graphics  Diesendruck  is  topped  off  by  a  which  appear  in  this  year's  ex- 
done  by  the  art  classes  shown  scorpion,  and  centers  around  a  hibition,  is  the  obvious  diver- 
in  Sherman  and  Mailman.  Slos-  lavender  hued  monster  figure,  sity  of  treatments  which  were 
berg,  however,  has  been  re-  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  if  you  pioduced  in  the  sculpture 
served  for  the  works  of  the  regard  all  this  scorpion  busi-  classes.  Side  by  side  with  meti- 
Fine  Arts  senior  honors  stu-  ness  soberly  or  not.  What  comes  culously  executed,  realist  por- 
dents  and  is  the  most  carefully  across,  most  excellently  in  the  trait  heads,  are  large  plaster 
arranged  sector  of  the  show.  portrait  of  Jane  Hiltcbeital  by  abstracts  and  small  cubist 
The  main  lobby  of  Slosbcrg  Tamar,  is  a  forceful  sense  of  works.  The  central  spatial  con- 
features  the  paintings  of  Jane  composition,  a  solid  balance,  cept,  which  has  strongly  in- 
Hiltebeital,  Tamar  Dies  en-  and  a  flair  which  is  undeniable,  fluenced  the  major  abstract 
druck,  and  Marilyn  Sneirson.  Marilyn  Sneirson's  work  is  sculptures  in  this  year's  show. 
All  three  show  a  generally  of  a  highly  abstract  nature.  The  involves  a  rigorous  attention  to 
strong  sense  of  personal  style  boldest  canvas  shows  a  study  environment.  By  implication, 
as  well  as  a  consistency  that  of  the  interplay  of  juxtaposed  the  spaces  around  the  work  are 
seems  neither  overcalculated  color,  while  the  other  works  included  in  the  composition, 
nor  boring.  Tamar  Diesen-  display  a  use  of  the  brush- 
druck's  self-portrait  with  cat,  stroke,  limited  to  onl  the 
and  still-life  with  fruit  and  fish  straight  vertical  and  straight 
are  terrifically  unselfconscious  horizontal.  The  results  are 
in  approach.  In  the  background  varying,  from  a  Stamos-like 
of  the  still-life,  there  are  small    splash  of  color  and  form,  to  the 

calendar-like  drawings   of  fish  ,  vague  recollection   of  the  deli-  in  size,  by  Diane  Kaiser.  In  the 

cate  water  lily  patterns  of  the  first  work,  each  component  of 
late  period  in  Monet's  career.  the  figure  reaches  out  into  the 
Heart  Transplant  surrounding  space,  both  creat- 
•^  ing  and  intcractmg  with  the 
The  third  honors  student  con-  environment.  Rather  than  cap- 
centrating  in  the  area  of  paint-  turlng  one  moment  of  move- 
ing  is  Jane  Hiltcbeital,  whose  ment  in  time,  through  intense 
largest  canvas  depicts  the  re-  textural  effects,  Richard  Kream 
cent  and  much  publicized  heart-  creates  a  series  of  vibrations 
transplant  operation  performed  and  action  which  activate  the 
in  South  Africa.  In  her  work  atmosphere  about  the  work, 
there  is  an  attractive  distortion  Both  the  outside  and  inside  sil- 
and  a  squaring-off  of  forms,  houcttes  are  alive, 
both  beautiful  and  ugly,  which  .  jn,.  Kaic-* 
seem  to  work  well.  The  keying  *"'"'^  ii^aiser 
of  colors,  plus  a  strong  sense  of  In  the  small  plaster  by  Diane 
stretching  and  motion  are  evi-  Kaiser,  the  forms,  to  an  even 
dent  in  the  heart-transplant  greater  extent,  grasp  at  the  en- 
canvas,  while  the  other  can-  vironmental  spaces.  Again,  a 
vasses,  more  internally  restful,  ruggedness  of  surface  treat- 
illustrate  a  very  serious  and  ment  is  emphasized  to  draw 
confident  regard  on  the  part  of  and  hold  the  eye.  We  are  made 
the  artist  for  her  subject  mat-  acutely  conscious  of  an  interior 
ter.  There  is  also  evident  a  re-  straining,  which  compliments 
laxed  confidence  in  the  manner  the  outward  reaching  motion 
of  execution.  inherent  in  the  work.  Another 
One  of  the  strongest  graphics  abstract  piece  by  Diane  Kaiser, 
displays  in  Slosbcrg  features  which  was  in  process  for  over 
the  work  of  senior  Kc.neth  «  y^^r,  is  the  seven  foot  plas- 
Helphand.  Each  work  is  a  vari-  ^er  which  dominates  the  lobby 
ation  upon  the  theme  of  leaves,  of  Slosbcrg.  Although  bad 
vibrantly  set  forth.  The  leaf  is  bghting  interferes  with  the  full 
dissected  and  enthroned,  mag-  appreciation  of  the  statement 
nified,  twisted,  focused-in  upon,  being  made  in  this  piece,  the 
clouded  over  in  a  dusky  green  impact  is  undeniable.  The  in- 
haze,  shattered  in  winter-light,  terior  spaces  change  as  you 
and  made  to  tremble  in  ice  "f^ove  around  the  work,  but  less 
crystal  patterns.  Functioning  as  emphasis  is  given  to  the  ex- 
positive forms,  the  spaces  be-  terior  space  than  to  the  crea- 
tween  the  leaves  are  used  bril-  tion  of  a  breathing,  positive 
liantly  and  meaningfully  to  re-  interior.  The  sculptural  hollows 
fleet  a  studied   and   becoming  (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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THE      JUSTICE 


Poge  FiY« 


Parenti  «it  Broikkb 


We  Don't  Really  Care 


.John  Little. 


The  battle  of  Generation  .gap  returned  to  us,  its  refugees. 
Our  parents  to  whom  we  owe  not  only  our  bodies,  our  minds, 
wealth,  and  oppwrtunities,  but  also  our  hang-ups,  limitations, 
apathy  and  our  whole  sick  society  and  even  sicker  world,  came 
to  see  how  eflfectively  the  school's  pacification  i.e.  socialization 
program  was  working.  The  university,  always  greedy,  ^was 
anxious  to  show  them  how  well  it  was  working  so  our  parents 
would  give  even  more  money  to  support  this  fairly  unique 
combination  of  refugee  camp — and  strategic  hamlet.  Unfor- 
tunately  for   them    (it  doesn't 

matter  what  the  antecedent  is  over  them.  Over  and  over 
^^it's  them  as  opposed  to  us,  if  again  either  Fadiman  or  Klee 
you  will  pardon  the  paranoid  would  state  that  no  one  knew 
digression),  this  task  was  left  enough  about  the  effects  of  acid 
to  the  student  government  to  answer  all,  or  any,  of  the 
which  proceeded  to  ^ow  ex-  important  questions  because 
actly  where  the  pacification  the  necessary  research  was 
program  wasn't  working.  There  now  illegal.  Once  and  only 
were  "nice"  cultural  events  once  the  straight-adult-them 
which  showed  that  we  had  the  and  us  impasse  was  broken 
opportunity  to  absorb  the  cul-  when  one  woman  suggested 
ture,  but  the  big  events  were  that  the  adults  work  to  change 
the  broadsides  of  the  genera-  the  legislation  banning  further 
tion  gap — the  draft  resistance,  research.  Her  applause  came 
racism  and  the  power  struc-  only  from  us  though, 
ture,  and,  that  most  taboo  of  People  have  a  tendency  to 
all  subjects,  drugs.  ly^p  similar  things  together— 

Not  being  present  at  the  thus  people  on  the  outside  think 
skirmish  on  the  draft — I  can-  everyone  who  opposes  the  war 
not  discuss  that.  1  did  hear  is  now  supporting  either  Ken- 
that  they  were  remarkably  en-  nedy  or  McCarthy.  Although 
lightened,  for  the  most  part,  this  makes  the  assortment  and 
The  skirmish  on  racism  went  meaning-assignment  of  various 
well.  Some  parents  even  want-  phenomena  easier,  this  leads  to 
ed  to  help  form  a  parent's  gross  inaccuracies.  Thus  de- 
committee  to  implement  the  pending  on  how  into  it  a  per- 
black  student's  demands,  al-  son  is,  grass  is  lumped  together 
though  in  my  cynicism  I'm  with  acid,  speed,  barbiturates, 
more  inclined  to  attribute  this  and  even  heroin.  Straight 
to  their  not  wanting  to  see  a  people  furthermore  confuse 
Columbia  (viva  la  revolucion!)  the  psychedelic  ritual  with  the 
here,  i.e.  see  their  kids  get  ar-  drinking  ritual.  Thus  they  think 
rested.  The  skirmish  went  well  an  acidhcad  drops  acid  every 
althoug*h  there  was  a  notice-  day.  They  don't  even  begin  to 
able  failure  of  parents  to  join  understand  that  much  fewer 
with  their  kids  in  applauding  people  trip  than  "smoke,"  and 
either  the  news  that  the  Sor-  that  most  who  do  tend  to  re- 
bonne  was  forced  to  close  for  gard  it  with  an  almost  religi- 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  or  ous,  healthy,  and  aweful  (in 
Dr.  Fellman's  cynical  remarks  the  full  sense  of  that  word) 
about  the  newyorktimes.  A  reverence.  But  they  can't  or 
truce  seemed  to  reign  over  won't  begin  to  realize  this — 
both  the  draft  and  racism  dis-  they're  too  scared  both  for  psy- 
cussions.  After  all  being  against  chological  and  legal  reasons, 
the  war  and  against  racism  After  all  here  they  go  spending 
were  legitimately  liberal  (in  up  to  3000  dollars  so  that  their 
the  most  derogatory  use  of  that  kids  can  become  productive 
term)  and  not  significantly  dif-  members  of  society  and  what 
ferent  from  what  is  establish-  do  they  do? — decide  to  avoid 
ment-permissable  now.  Actions  induction,  in  many  cases  up  to 
which  are  needed  now  did  not  the  point  of  jail  (and  how  can 
seem  to  come  up — such  as  they  possibly  break  that  to 
white  people  demanding  that  their  friends),  make  snide  re- 
the  police  and  troops  be  with-  marks  about  the  middle  class, 
drawn  from  the  ghettoes  and  and  begin  to  smoke  pot  in  the 
reparations  paid  to  semi-inde-  most  horribly  perverse  middle- 
pendent  black  communities,  or  class  way,  and  maybe  even 
mass  civil  disobedience  occur-  trip.  In  fact  our  use  of  drugs 
ing  when  someone  refuses  in-  may  be  directly  related  to  our 
duction.  deep    sense    of    guilt — guilt    of 

At  three-thirty,  however,  the  being  white,  wealthy,  Ameri- 
real  battle  was  to  begin —  cans  in  a  world  of  poor  black 
drugs.  Here  was  something  our  and  colored  people  whom 
parents  found  inconceivable  America  murders.  And  the 
and  we  found  quite  natural,  guilt  of  not  acting.  Thus  we 
On  one  side — confused,  fright-  seek  out  ways  to  negate  these 
ened  ("Is  my  grandson  going  to  things;  we  grow  long  hair,  take 
have  one  head  or  two,"  "Will  illegal  drugs — anything  so  long 
my  future  soninlaw  freak  out  as  we  no  longer  .seem  to  be  a 
and  bludgeon  me  to  death?")  part  of  that  revulsion  which  is 
parents.  On  the  other  eyes-  americamiddleclass.  But  we 
glazed,  and  equally  frightened  still  take  our  parent's  money, 
(what  if  my  parents  really  carry  our  draft  cards,  and  re- 
found  out?)  were  we.  In  the  fuse  to  do  anything  to  change 
middle  straddling  stood  Dr.  or  destroy  that  revulsion.  Paci- 
Klee  and  Dr.  Fadiman,  trying  fitation  seems  to  be  going  as 
to  placate  parents  somehow  (it  badly  here  as  it  is  in  Vietnam 
could  be  called  pacification  of  and  Chicago's  West  Side — we 
hostile  territory  by  guerrilla  may  not  wind  up  as  revolu- 
sympathizers).  Dr.  Klee,  trying  tionaries  but  we  certainly  are 
to  outflank  them,  brought  the  not  about  to  become  very  pro- 
use  of  drugs  into  historical  per-  ductive  either, 
spective  by  including  coffee  One  of  the  moderators  said 
and  tea  (caffeine)  in  the  speed  1)^^,^  the  generation  gap  is 
group.  Nobody  talked  about  nothing  more  than  tlie  exist- 
speed,  however,  or  grass.  They  (^^t^e  of  some  deep  secret  too 
were  mainly  worried  about  terrible  to  talk  about.  It  can 
acid.  That  no  one  was  worried  either  be  the  draft -prison  prob- 
about  grass  was  surprising.  ]em,  the  equation  of  racism 
The  statistics,  on  how  wide-  j,nd  inaction,  or  the  use  of  par- 
spread  it  was,  were  read  ticular  drugs.  Here  it  mainly 
amidst  relative  calm  (80%  takes  the  form  of  drugs.  Prob- 
have  smoked  once,  60%,  once 


Don't  Blame 
Lorraine 


Another  bad  day,  coming 
from  your  no-mail  box  having 
jusl  seen  the  front  page  of  the 
Times,  you  realize:  more  troops, 
more  riots,  more  pollution, 
moi^  death,  more  starvation. 
Thinking  thus  you  head  toward 
Sherman  for  a  nice  lunch.  Then 
you  remember:  you've  got  a 
paper  due  tomorrow,  you 
messed  up  the  test  you  just 
took,  and  your  girl  friend 
thinks  you're  a  drag. 

At  this  point,  reaching  for 
coffee,  you  look  at  your  tray 
and  realize  that  THERE  IS 
NOTHING  EDIBLE! 

Feeling  that  you  can  no 
longer  put  up  with  this  con- 
tinual harassment,  you  turn  to 
the  nearest  person,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  the  cashier  and  say 
through  your  fierce  anger  and 
bitter  tears,  "Why  must  you 
always  give  me  such  terrible 
victuals?" 

This  is  definitely  a  mistake, 
because  the  motherly  lady  at 
the    end    of    the    line    is    your 


'Whcit's  Hoppeniiif  of  Drand«is 


We  Refuse  To  Hear 


-Ellen  Schwartz. 


Those  of  us  who  were  at  Cholmondeley's  last  Friday  night 
he«rd  voices  like  that  of  Clorox  (Frank  Cleveland),  voices  tnat 
were  clear  and  dynamic  and  that  spoke  of  a  life  that  is  foreign 
to  all  but  a  few  Brandeis  students.  For  that  majority,  it  was  a 
catharsis:  we  could  watch  and  listen  to  two  hours  of  proee, 
poetry,  music  and  dance  about 

Cathy  whose  schools  denied  her  fact,  if  Cholmondeley's  is  at  all 
existence,  about  Blinkoes,  about  typical,  there  is  evidence  that  it 
Twinkeyland,  and  emerge  has  led  nowhere,  since  the  same 
ritually  purified.  We  had  lis-  questions  continue  to  be  asked, 
tened  to  our  jabs  at  "the  way  it  even  after  the  answers  have 
is"  for  this  week;  we  could  re-  been  made  abundantly  clear  by 
tire — and  sit  it  out  till  another  Brandeis  blacks  and  even  after 
Dr.  King  is  assassinated,  till  the  the  What's  Happening?  mem- 
New  Heritage  Repertory  Thea-  bers  have  sj>oken  to  us  through 
tre     returns     to     Boston,     till   their    works.    Dialogue    in    the 

midst  of  action  is  fruitful,  dia- 
logue as  an  isolate  creates  a 
vicious  circle  of  apathy  and 
ritual  ablution. 

The  black  response  at  Chol- 


"What's  Happening?"  returns  to 
Brandeis. 

We  had  listened,  but  had  we 
heard?  We  have  been  listening 
for  several  years,  and  our  ears 


have  allegedly  sharpened  since  mondeley's     was,     "Why     dia- 


a  month,  and  35%  once  a 
week).  Dr.  Fadiman  said  that 
we  had  won  the  drug  revolu- 
tion and  as  far  as  grass  was 
concerned  it  appeared  that 
even  "they"  tolerated  it,  or 
were  so  acid  scared  that  thoy 
didn't  notice  or  confused  the 
two. 

One  side,  them,  fired  ques- 
tions applauded  themselves, 
and  smugly  sat  back,  thinkmg 
that  they  had  finally  put  us 
ond  our  sympathizers  down. 
Then  Dr.  Klee  or  Fadiman,  or 
sometimes  both  would  glibly 
toss  back  a  rebuff,  we'd  laugh 
and  applaud,  and  sit  back 
thinking   we'd   won   a   victory 


(Continued  on  Page   6) 
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the  assassination,  but  have  we 
been  hearing?  Has  the  message 
been  penetrating?  Judging  by 
the  discussion  following  the 
What's  Happening  reading,  I 
would  say  not.  Because  if  we 
had  been  hearing,  if  we  had 
been  absorbing  what  we  were 
listening  to  so  intently,  we 
would  not  be  asking  the  same 
questions  over  and  over  again. 

Let  me  recall  a  little  recent 
Brandeis  hislory.  Right  after 
the  assassination,  there  was  a 
lot  of  rampant  energy.  People 
were  talking  white  racism,  talk- 


logue?"  White  people,  think  on 
that!  You  may  have  hangups 
on  this  issue  which  scream  to 
be  resolved,  and  therefore  you 
seek  dialogue:  maybe  it  will 
cure  you.  But  think,  too,  about 
the  other  man  in  this  dialogue, 
the  black  man.  His  hang-ups  are 
of  a  difiercnt  sort  entirely,  and 
he  has  to  act  on  them.  You 
heard  what  they  were,  they 
spoken  at  Cholmondeley's: 

Cathy  never  learned  how  her 
people  contributed  to  America 
and  the  world  —  she  never 
knew  her  people  did  anything 


ing     Weston     project,     talking   ""P'j^t  ^".^  "'"•  '""  "''" 


friend.  She  is  on  your  side.  She 
tries  to  be  nice  to  you.  Like 
most  of  the  other  cafeteria 
staff  she  only  works  there  and 
she  docs  the  best  .*;he  can.  She  is 
not  responsible  for  terrible 
food  or  overcrowding  or  pKJor 
lighting  or  drafts. 

Her  name  is  Lorraine  Bar- 
boza  Vail,  a  native  of  Waltham. 
She  graduated  from  Lexington 
High  School,  and  married 
James  Vail,  who  is  presently 
employed  by  Raytheon,  25  years 
ago  this  June. 

She  is  the  mother  of  five 
children  who  range  in  age  from 
12  to  23  years  of  age.  A  few 
weeks  ago  she  became  a  grand- 
mother when  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter gave  birth  to  a  girl. 

She  has  worked  for  Brandeis 
for  about  6  years,  full  time 
during  the  school  year  and  part 
time  in  the  snack  bar  during 
the  summers. 

She  says  that  she  enjoys  the 
job.  We  can  only  guess,  but  it 


strike.  The  frenzy  of  fear  had 
hit    even    the   secure    Brandeis 
pKJcket  and  people — white  peo- 
ple, that  is — were  going  around 
with      "What     can     "I"     do?" 
on    their    lips.    Somehow,    the 
message  that  white  people  per 
sc  were  not  wanted  in  the  black 
community    came    through    so 
there  was  a  big  push  for  "dia- 
logue" between  Brandeis  blacks 
and    whites.    Whites   could   not 
just  move  in  on  the  black  com- 
munity; instead  they  had  to  ask 
the  blacks  what  their  role  was, 
"what  they  could  do." 

The  black  students  responded 
to  that  request  by  confronting 
the  entire  Brandeis  population 
with  "something  to  do":  the 
Black  Students'  demands  to  the 
University.  White  students  had 
been  answered,  they  knew 
where  it  was  at,  they  had  been 
presented  with  a  ready-made 
thing,  a  petition.  And  this  is 
where  they  failed  and  where  the 
confusion  began.  Had  things 
progressed  in  a  logical  manner, 
white  students  would  have 
stood  en  masse  behind  the  35 
campus  blacks  in  demanding  an 
immediate  change  here  at  Bran- 
deis. Instead,  however,  there 
was  a  return  to  apathy  and  a 
retrogression,  no  better  typified 
than  at  the  Cholmondeley's  dis- 
cussion. For  it  strikes  me  what 
took  place  the  Sunday  night 
alter  Dr.  King's  deiJth.  White 
s-tudents  are  asking  the  SAME 
que^stions,  and  continue  to  ask 
for  dialogue.  Yet  since  the  ini- 
tial   request,    they    have    done 


. 


might  really  be  that  kindness  is  i  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  dia- 
ils  own  reward.  '  logue  is  loading  anywhere    In 


cakes  and  the  rice 
—  "Editorial"  by  Frank  Camp- 
bell. 

*  *  * 

As  I  walk  through  the  slums  of 
Harlem  1  see  the  filthy 
trash  which  lies  on  the 
crude,  cracked  concrete 
curb  .  . 

— "The   Slums  of   Harlem"   by 

Christopher  Gamble 

•  *  • 

Equality  —  politically,  socially, 
economically  when  .  .  .  ? 

Tomorrow? 

The  next  day? 

Twenty  years? 

Fifty  years? 

Damn  it!  WHEN? 

"When?"  by  Clorox 
The  black  man  is  living  with 
these  situations  every  day  of 
his  life;  he  cannot  turn  them  on 
and  off  at  politically  strategic 
moments.  He  must  give  priority 
to  ACTION  to  liberate  himself. 
This  is  the  mes.sage  that  came 
out  at  Cholmondeley's.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  dialogue 
outside  of  action  is  meaningless 
to  him.  And  it  is  because  the 
issuer  are  not  abstract  but  alive 
to  him  that  he  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  di.scu.ssion  on  "racial 
problems".  Such  discussion  in 
itself  accomplishes  nothing,  and 
the  black  man's  position  is  so 
precarious  that  he  cannot  af- 
ford token  nothingism. 

The  ques-lion  that  we  white 
.students  must  now  ask  our- 
selves is  why  such  a  simple 
explanation  cannot  be  accepted. 
Is  it.  as  Elaine  Avidon  (advisor 
to     What's     Happening?)     sug- 

( Continued   on   Page   7) 
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strengthen  my  original  evalua- 
tion of  death.  Only  recently,  as 
I  was  thinking  about  whether 
or  not  I  should  apply  for  the 
status  of  conscientious  objector, 
did  this  experience  come  to 
mind.  But  it  is  quite  clear  to 
me  that  the  power  of  this  ex- 
perience   has    had    an    impact 

upon  the  pattern  of  my  actions 
since  the  age  of  twelve  even 
though  the  memory  of  the  ex- 
perience was  not  always  con- 
sciously with  me. 

Experiences  such  as  thi»  did 
not  lead  me  to  a  belief  in  an 
anthropocetitric  being,  deter- 
mined by  my  will  or  whim.  My 
belief    became    a    sum     whose 

parts  are  the  accidental,  ini- 
tially unrelated  occurrences  of 
a  human  life.  More  important, 
this    belief    exists    beyond    my 

ability  to  manipulate  it  in  any 
way.  I  am  not  describing  the 
super-ego,  which  is  a  socially 
standardized,  manipulable  in- 
ternalization of  specific  values 
and  norms.  My  Supreme  Being 
is  a  .specifically  formed,  partic- 
ularistic amalgamation  of  per- 


sonal experiences  which  have 
lost  their  specifically  human, 
mutable,  manipulable  dimen- 
sions. 

The  role  played  by  this  Su- 
preme Being  in  my  life  is  best 
illustrated  by  using  as  an  ex- 
ample the  most  important  sin- 
gle feature  of  my  belief.  "Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder  .  .  .  and 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thy  self."  (The  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  19:16-27.)  According 
to  my  system  of  beliefs,  these 
two  commandments  include 
emotional  and  psycholocxical 
death,  as  well  as  physical 
death.  Not  only  is  it  an  illegiti- 
mate act  for  a  person  or  group 
of  persons  to  take  the  physical 
life  of  another  individual  or 
group  of  individ^ials.  but  it  is 
also  illegitimate  to-  subject  a 
person  or  group  of  persons  to 
economic,  or  psychological  bru- 
tilization  for  any  reason.  Obvi- 
ously, according  to  this  defini- 
tion, it  is  impossible  for  a  per- 
son to  escape  "killing"  in  some 
fashion  during  his  lifetime.  It 
is  precisely  this  impossibility 
which  convinced  me  that  I 
could  not  support  miiltary  ac- 
tivity and  that  I  possess  a  reli- 
gious (although  perhaps  unor- 
thodox) faith  in  duties  and 
values  which  transcend  all  hu- 
man relations.  Specifically,  my 


Supreme  Being  requires  nfie  to 
struggle  against  putting  myself 
into  a  position  which  necessi- 
tates my  committing  or  con- 
doning an  inhuman  act  (for  in- 
stance, killing). 

Beginning  with  a  position 
based  upon  personal  experi- 
ence and  not  dogma,  man's 
only  honest  course  is  deter- 
mined by  his  realization  that 
no  one  knows  enough  about 
anything  to  make  the  irrevoca- 
ble decisions  which  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  make.  The  re- 
sult of  this  necessary  humility 
is  two-fold:  decisions  involving 
irrevocable  consequences  for 
another  human  being  can  not 
be  made  without  that  person's 
consent,  and  each  person  must 
work  towards  a  system  of  hu- 
man relations  (civilization) 
within  which  no  man  can  ma- 
nipulate the  thought  or  action 
of  another  to  his  own  ends.  The 
tension  created  by  this  two- 
fold struggle  to  live  a  "good" 
life  can  be  resolved,  short  of 
total  cynicism,  only  by  a  faith 
in  one's  own  experience,  in- 
cluding education,  as  a  valid 
source  of  moral  values  trans- 
cending the  most  complex  of 
human  relations,  only  by  a 
faith  in  the  transcendental  di- 
mensions of  accumulated  per- 
sonal experience. 


Parents 

(Continued  from  Pai^e  5> 

ably  because  most  oi  us  here 
are  too  cowardly  to  really  do 
anything  —  no  undergraduate 
has  yet  returned  his  draft  card, 
although  a  few  grad  students 
have  and  some  others  have  re- 
turned their  2-s'Ss  Less  than 
200  men  have  signed  a  mildly 
worded  "We  Won't  Go"  state- 
mynt  Which  does  not  even 
necessitate  the  publication  oi 
one's  name.  We  all  mouth  rhe- 
toric about  racisn*,  mysticism.,^ 
the  horrors  of  selling  out  to 
the  suburbs,  people  running 
their  own  lives,  and  of  course 
the  new  cliche,  "resistance.'*" 
But  it  is  just  that — rhetoric. 
"They"  drink  and  watch  t.v.  to 
rot  their  brains  and  ease  their 
pain,  while  we  listen  to  loud 
rock  and  talk  about  how 
pissed-oflf  we  are  at  everything 
in  dark  smoke-filled  rooms* 
Our  difference  is  that  we're 
indifferent  about  different 
things.  The  silence  of  the  gen- 
eration gap  is  the  mark  of  that 
indifference  —  and  we  don't 
care  enough  to  talk  to  anyone 
who  doesn't  already  agree. 
A  path = they;  a  gr^in  is  t'us. 


AW  COME  ON 

Brandeis'  College  Bowl 
team  will  again  try  for  its 
victory  by  playing  the  Uhi- 
ventity  of  Chicago  in  the 
show's  first  rematch  of  its 
ten  year  history. 

The  rematch  was  ordered 
by  the  nationwide  TV  show's 
producer  after  reviewing  the 
tape  of  the  game,  held  last 
week.  A  mix-up  on  an 
answer  to  an  art  identifica- 
tion question  put  the  ap- 
parent Braadeis  victory  m 
doubt  and  brought  on  the 
rematch. 

The  team^  with  members 
Eric  Wexler,  Anita  Siskin, 
Jack  Feirman,  and  Alan 
Ehrenhalt,  can  be  seen  in 
the  rematch  this  Sunday  on 
Channel  10  at  6  p.m.  A  tape 
of  the  game  will  be  shown 
next  Sunday,  May  19,  at  S;JO 
p.m.  on  Channel  4. 
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he  trick  to  a  TWA  50/50  Club  Card  Is 
knowing  when  to  play  it.  For  instance  some 
holidays  are  out... you  have  to  forget  50/50  and 
make  reservations  like  regular  old  people.  But  any 
other  time,  everyone  under  twenty-two,  can  split 
to  any  scene  in  the  US — for  only  half  fare. 
(You  still  get  full  fare  service,  however,  which  is  nice.) 

And  you  can  use  the  card  on  a  whole 
bunch  of  other  airlines  too.  If  you 
really  want  to  be  clever,  fly  late  at 
night  to  avoid  the  crowds. 
J3**^^^^^  your  horizons  this  year. 
Take  in  a  few  away  games. 
Fly  to  a  demonstration  (like  a  Pacific  sunset). 
Surprise  Mom  on  Ground  Hog's  Day. 
Visit  a  quiet  litde  island  (Coney,  Catalina, 
Fire,  Manhattan,  Long). 
Go  to  the  Beach  during  Whale  Watching  Week. 

Don't  miss  the  Tom  Sawyer  Fence  Painting  Contest 
diis  summer. 

^all  your  local  card  shark 
Bcrnic  Gclb,  your  TWA 
Campus  Rep.  at  TW  3-9432. 


Or  your  travel  agent. 


A{\i  World  .Airlines,  Inc. 
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Randall  Jarrell  and  Kingsley 
Amis,  but  it  became  increas- 
ingly clear  that  Hobbes  and 
Kafka  were  the  appropriate 
texts — for  faculty  and  students 
alike. 

I  think  I  am  getting  better, 
especially  now  that  I  have  been 
assured  that  the  new  water 
tank  behind  the  Golding  Judaic 
Center  is  not  really  the  pedes- 
tal for  an  equestrian  statut  of 
sotne  munificent  donor. 

Apes 

(Continued  from  Page  4> 

this  act  against  the  cause  of 
knowledge  and  truth.  They  are 
in  for  a  rude  shock  then,  at  the 
end  of  the  film,  when  they 
learn  that  Heston's  rocket  ship 
made  a  U-turn  in  space  and  re- 
turned to  earth.  The  pre-ape 
human  culture  was  the  culture 
which  launched  Heston  into 
s.pace  and  subsequently  de- 
stroyed itself. 

The  movie's  message,  then, 
is  an  incredibly  reactionary 
one.  The  monkey  was  right. 
Man  is.  a  devil  and  a  killer,  fit 
to  be  shunned  and  forgotten 
His  presence  only  means  de- 
struction. The  monkeys  are 
better  off  kept  from  the  truth. 
Curiously,  though,  the  movie 
seemed  more  distrustful  of 
man's  technology  than  of  man 
himself.  The  man  in  the  movie 
is  a  good  man.  Despite  what  the 
monkey  scriptures  said,  the 
movie  said  that  it  is  man's 
knowledge  and  technology  that 
is  most  dangerous  and  which 
must  l>e  kept  from  the  apes. 
Planet  of  the  Apes  is  reaction- 
ary, then,  because  it  eventu- 
ally shows  the  very  people  it 
ridicules  —  anti-revolutionists. 
Biblical  fundamentali.sts  —  to 
be  ultimately  right.  A  little 
knowledge  can  go  a  long  way 
—  the  wrong  way. 

Vietnam  Technology 

Interestingly,  a  similar  dis- 
trust of  technology  animates 
the  liberal  reaction  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  is  largely  felt  that 
the  war  is  run  by  computer, 
that  it  is  so  inhuman  only  be- 
cause of  the  modern  weaponry. 
That  the  war  itself  is  an  un- 
stoppable machine.  This  feeling 
has  intruded  into  our  language 
and  today  we  refer  to  the  "war 
machine,"  the  "kill  ratio." 
There  is  a  sense  in  this  liberal 
reaction  to  the  war  and  the 
.anti-technology  message  of  the 
movie  that  man  would  be  all 
right  if  it  weren't  for  his  ma- 
chines .That  in  his  Faustian 
search,  man  sold  his  soul  to  the 
lever. 

The  unfortunate  aspect  of 
lK)th  reactions  (perhaps  I 
should  say  reaction)  is  that 
they  don't  come  to  grips  with 
the  crucial  element  of  the  ma- 
chine. That  is.  they  don't  ac- 
knowledge a  holistic  human 
mind  that  loves  and  simul- 
tanc'ou.sly  creates  machines  as 
a  function  of  the  same  life.  This 
is  the  horrible  personal  and  po- 
litical dilemma  that  America 
faces  us  with  today.  If  wo  Irnrn 
anything  from  Planet  of  the 
Apes,  it  is  that  in  a  major  sense 
the  fundamentalists  are  right 
in  their  distrust  of  man  the  ani- 
mal as  opposed  to  the  liberals' 
distrust  of  his  machines. 
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Sachar 


complex  on  Monday,  June  10th, 
the  day  alter  commencement. 
The  site  is  located  in  the  old 
(Continued  from  Front  Page)    i*««^o«r  i»  fromt  ol  t^  lihrary. 

average  seven  per  eent.  Springer  Chair 


Driscoll 


McCarthy  Wins 
Nationwide 
Clioice  '68  Poll 

College    students    voted    for  M»ent,     Dr.     Sachar    sakJ    that   springer,  a  man  "wnose  poiiu-   """  .r^'l""r;^.,  ""T^Iu 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  (D-  ppof .  Kaplan  had  asked  that  his  cal  ideal*  appear  antithetical  to   k^ing  their  identities 

Minn.)  and  an  end  to  the  war  department    be    granted    a  the  liberal  tradition  on  which   no^sue  worthy  of  a  jo 

in  Vietnam  in  Choice    6«,  the  -special     »tatu8,"     wh*ch     the  b_^,   .      __    4^.^.4^..    rx.    mittee's    r«>nsideration 


Roar,  Lion,  Roar 

f Ootititiued  iTom  Front  P^ge)  <Coirtin»ed  from  Front  Page) 

Richard  Kay,  called  for  struc-  feels  are  less  radical  than  tliose 

tured  communication    between  of  SDS    As  a  result,  the  origi- 

the  two  groups.  Dean  Driscoll  nal  demand  that  President  Kirk 


When     queried     about     the       When  asked  how  the  Univer- 

Pi^Na^han  KanTal^Th^h^ma*!!  ''^^  "^"^^  i^^^^^"  ^^'  ^^^^P"   feU  the%xc^'^geTf"doc^m^^^^^  and      Vice-President      Truman 

^iiv^lS^h,^^^^  tance    of    a     gift    from    Axel   and    minutes   were    "necessary  resign  has  been  dropped.  As  of 

r^  ii««^    fi*.,4iAnK    voted    for  ^«.*      iC^iJ^i^^^.C^^Jil   Snrina^^r   a  man  "whose  nohti-   and  desirable"   and  that  there  Sunday,    the    Strike    Com- 

College    students  ^voted    for   |,>e.nt.    Dr.     Sachar    saxJ    that  Springer,  a  man    whose  politi     ^^^  ..^o^e  virtue"  to  the  groups  mittee  presented  two  prelimi- 

He  saw  nary  demands  to  the  adminis- 

joiiit  com-  tration:    that   all   criminal  and 


national     campus     presidential  u»iversity  could  not  give.  Dr.   »i^»"^«    "^^    founded,      Dr 

primary  held  April  24.  Sachar  refused  to  elaborate  on  Sachar  angrily  replied  thai  "we 

McCarthy    polled    26.7    per  ^^at  ^^g  meant  by  a  "special  don't  have  to  justify  this  (gift 

cent  of  the  almost  1.1  million  sutus."  He  emphasiaed  that  no  of  $250,^00)  to  anyone."  "And 

votes    cast,    followed    by    Sen.  other  major  member  of  the  <k-   what  makes  this  university  only 

Robert    Kenoedy     (D.-N.Y.)  partmenl  is  leaving,  and  «aid  of  a  liberal  institution?,"  he  asked. 

with  19.9  per  cent  and  .Rep»»;  Dr.  Kapdan's  V4»cated  post,  that       When    the   <juestioner   noted 


raittee's    consideration    in    the  aeademic    punishments    result- 
past  months.  ing   from    the    occupation    and 
The  provision  of  liaison  be-  subsequent    police    arrests    be 
reen  the  Student  Affairs  Com-  dropped;    and    that   the    Strik« 


tween 


lican  Richar^l  Nixon  with  18.4 

percent. 

A  combined  62.6  per  cent  ef 
the    students   voted   for   either 
immediate    withdrawal    of 


an 


mittee  and  the  EPC  was  a  ma-  Committee  be  recognized  by 
jor  desire  in  the  merger  pro-  the  University  as  a  bargaining 
posal   and  Dean  Driscoll,   who    partner. 

serves  on  both  committees,  ad-        Classes  are  scheduled  to  re- 
of  course  we'll  fill  that  fwst  that    there    was    «iuch    about   mitted  he  "may  be  at  fault '  for    gume  officially  this   week,  but 
with  a  man  of  equal  stature."      Springer's  editorial  policies  that   ^he  lack  of  eommunications  be-   the  Strike  Committee  plans  to 
,,,,  t    ^     ^     ^  .^  ,     w»s   highly   ob}eci,ionable,   Dr.    tween  the  two  giH)wps.  <jonduct  a  University  in  Exile, 

When  asked  about  the  mul-   Sachar  declared  that  he  didn't  ^.^  ...      «  -^.^  or    Liberation    University,    er- 

,     ^.        tiple     resignations     from     the  like  the  Justice's  editorial  pdi-  ^d  Committee  Keiorm  ganized  around  radical  discus- 

American  troops  or  a  reduction   Politics  Department,  Dr.  Sachar  cies  either,  and  tliat  as  far  as       On  proposals   to  reform  an-    sjon   groups   led   by   professors 
in  American  military  involve-    would    comment    only    on    the   the    Springer     gift    wac    con-     ^her  committee    the  Adminis-    and  graduate   students. 

ment    in    Vietnam    against    30   resignation  of  the  department's  cerned,  a  man's  politics  should   fra^veTSlt^mmee  of  t^^^ 

percent  who  voted  lor  either  chairman,  Norton  Long,  whom,  not  enter  a  discussion  of  his  gift.  ^Ity  which  he  heads  Dean 
incrt^ased  or  all-out  military  h^  said,  he  "was  sorry  to  lose.'*  Dr.  Sachar  said  that  Mr.  Driscoll  commented  tliat  the 
eflort    Some  58  percent  voted  .,,      „     ,        ^    ^,     -  Springer  had  stressed  that  the   plan   advocated    by    Student 

lor  either  a  permanent  or  tern-  The  Sachar  Auditorium  University    should    have    com-    Council  may  have  some  merits. 

porary  halt  to  a".^«>71^»^f;,  ^^       When  informed  that  students  Plete   control  of   the   endowed   He   agrees    with   Council's   de-    p„„.^y"  that    we 
J^?ffnfn^  o^^uration    as   ^«^   circulated  a   petition  that  chair,  called  the  CXtilie  Sprin-   mand   that  the   Ad   Committee    gf^^^ed,    ^that^^we 

job  j^a'"  "«..^^,.^"^^;i^^^^  ^^   asked  that  the  four  m 

solutions  to  the  urban  crisis.        ^^^   raised    by   friends  of   the  European  Civilization,  and  that   Council  proposal  —    ^ o      , 

Following  »5..^  breakdown  of   u^i^^rsity  in  order  to  build  an  Mr.  Springer's  only  association   members     -'     *^-     ^-^'♦♦--   ^^ 

the  results,  wth  about  90  per   ^^ditorium    named    after    Dr.   with  it  would  be  the  fact  that   wou 
i       SLliLnf  VoiP«       Pprrent    ^a^har    be    used    for    a    "more  it  bore  his  mother's  name.  from 

For  President  Votes       P^;^c^^^{   fitting     tribute,"     such     as     a       The   =-'-    *"-  *»»-   ''»^-'    ^r    in     the 

scholarship   fund   or   a   student   Sacha 


Deafness 
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are     having 


1,.,  "^'  ^"*^   '^^  .  .1         Th^   trouble  actcpting  the  fact  that 
^Tn'^i.'^ro'p^o^^rCTefectTnl   *-  the  fi^Ume.  in^he  hi^.on. 

rea^Hf  trfour^rh^^s   |^"t  there  is  another  re^on  one 


which   runs   much    deeper   into 


Eugene  McCarthy  (D) 

285,988 
Robert  Kennedy   (D) 
213,832 
Richard  Nixon  (R) 

197,167 
Nelson  Rockefeller  (R) 

115,937 
Lyndon  Johnson  (D) 
57,362 
George  Wallace  (Amer. 

33,178 
Ronald  Reagan   (R) 

2fi,215 
John  Lindsay  (R) 

22,301 
Hubert  Humphrey  (D, 
(write-in) 
18,535 
Charles  Percy  (R) 

15,184 
Mark  Hatfield  (R) 

7,6^5 

Fred  Halstead  (Soc.  Worker) 

5.885  0.5 

Martin  Luther  King  (Ind.) 

3.53«  0.3 

Harold  Stassen   (R) 

1,033  0.1 


26.7 

199 

1«.4 

10.8 

5.3 

Ind.) 

3.0 

2.6 

2.2 


1.7 

1.4 
€.7 


The   idea   for  the   chair,   Dr.  '"Hn!!{^elSTach  bvTe  Ad-  American  "political  currents  and 

»c..^.«i^,wv   ^u.m   ui    a   =,iuufi.i   o^char   implied,   was  the    Um"  ^Trnj^trMion    fnrulW  stu-  perhaps  even  into  human  psy- 

union  building.  Dr.  Sachar  ap-   versity's.  A    Springer  associate  SIms   At  n?ese^^^  chology.  What  I  am  suggesting 

-eared    annoyed.    He    said    he  had  previously  toured  the  cam-  ^^"r;  f '  K's. ^  members    from  is  that  perhaps  it  is  because  we 

idn't  think   students   had  any  pus,  and  indicated  that  Springer  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  j^^,j,  schools,   plus  do  not  wish  to  accept  what  is 


Student  Art 


pea 

d 

right    to    tell    the    university's   wa.s  interested  in  somehow  as- 

friends     how     to     spend     their  sisting  Brandeis. 

money,  and  added  that  a  peti-  

tion    sounded    like    a    *'pretty 
rotten  tevstirooniar*  to  someone 
who   had    worked   20   years   to 
build    "the    miracle    university 
of  the  century."  After  being  ap- 
praised of  the  precise  wording  -       ,  ,     . 
of    the     peUtion,     which    ^up-   ^^^^^^^^y    ^^^    ^^^^^   "^^^^    *" 
ported  the  idea  of  a  "tribute,"   "Po^^  themselves  most  success- 
Dr.    Sachar    did    not    comment  ^^^^V- 

further,     ex€ef>t     to     exclaim,       Several    major   works   by 
when  will  we  change  the  psy-   Mark  Simon,  honors  student  in 


three  administrators.  being  said,  because  we  do  not 

ThP  nlan  of  Council  also  has  want  to  act,  that  we  listen  but 

prJv^siSi'fo?'changi;ig  the  Ad  do  not  hear;  or  "^o^e  accurately^ 

Committee's  membership  grad-  jt  »«  because  we  can  AFFORD 

ually,   and   this   section   of  the  to  sdtle  ^^r,i^J^\\'^^l^^^/i^'^^,^  f; 

proposal     pleased     the     Dean.  We    can    AFFORD   to    let    our 

{Continued  from  Page  4)         There  is  "something  *o  be  said  anger    be  /"^f ""^^f^ J^"^^"^  J 

J  .».  J        *    V.  *    for  Gontinuitv "  he  commented,  plethora  of  caU'h- phrases,   and 

draw  the  eye  m   and  out,  -but    *^^  eominuuy,    ot  luhiiimluk^u  ^^,.^^^^^^311^    ^    yeooil    from 

Afro- American  Committee  action.  We  can  afford  to  bcn^use 

Dean  Driscoll  also  serves  on  we  can  retreat  into  the  comfort 

the   newly    formed    Committee  of  our  whitejvorld,  because  the 

.-      \  A**«;«c  problems  which  motivate  blaeh 

on    Afro-A«erican    Affairs.  ^,^^^^.31    g^^tJon    are    unreal   M) 


ehology  of  some  students  that  sculpture,  deserve  mention.  In  Though  it  has  met  for  only  two  whites.   It  is  for  these  reasons 

everything  is  coming  to  them?"   the    kneeling    figure    of    dark  ^ours,  he  feels  the  committee's  that  whites  not  only  cannot  act 

The  auditorium,  as  described   hrown   clay,   appearing    m   the  ^^^^j^v-    .^^s     profitable      The  but  cannot  underj?tand  why  the 

in  the  April  issue  of  the  Bran-   ?«a"J  ^obby  of  Slos^berg,  there  ^^„^.*       j._..  _'!.  „_  nriorHies  Slacks  are  not  a*>le  to  dissipate 

d€4s    University    Bulletin,    will   >«  shown  a   maturity  and   fine  commiuee  nas  sei  up  priornies>  ^^.^    energies    on    repetitious 

••serve  as  a    site   for   convoca-   "^e  of  the  environmental  prin-  and  is  working  on  previous  de-  ^y^^oretical     discussions    which 

tions,   student   assemblies,  con-   £i?^^  *^/  the  realist  technique,  mands  and  suggestions,  he  re-  j^ad  nowhere, 

lerences    lectures    and    exhibi-   ^5  ^^»!l"'*^*^  ^^J^'"    44     ♦•^^"I^  ported.  This  has  not  been  a  review  of 

and   the  sensitive   attentior    to  *^j.  •       »      ,^    revealed    that  what    transpired    at    Cholmon- 

the    beauty    of    silhouette    are        i^riscoii    aiso    reveaien    uidi  last  Fridav    For  that    I 

marked   in  this  work.   Several  because  of  the  reaction  to  the  ^.^^l^  *Ljasl^^riaay.  ror  uiai,^^ 

other   pieces,   including   a   por-  assassination     of     Dr.     Martin 

trait  head,  at  the  entrance  way  Luther  King,   which   preempted 

of  Sk)sberg.  are  very  fine  and  the   formation    of   the  commit 


tions  as  well  as  a  2,000  seat 
auditorium  and  a  banquet  hall 
for  800."  It  will  be  located  on 
the  present  site  of  the  J.  L. 
Thomson    factory     (across    the 


rL^I^^^Jul^./^       i  ?,!;  4    '^^^^y  ^^^^^^^    '^l  of  Sk)sberg.  are  very  fine  and    the   formation    of   the  commit- 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 


of  South  Street.)  Money  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property,  al« 
ready   complete,   plus  the   con 


money  was  going  and  to  be  re-    j^ruction  cosi  of  the  auditorium 


sponsible  lor  it.  Two  plans, 
short  term  and  long  term,  to 
make  the  coffee  house  com- 
pletely student  run,  were 
agreed  UFK)n.  One  plan,  which 
will  begin  next  year,  will  have 
Cholmondeley's  chartered  by 
Student  Council.  The  entire  op- 
eration will  be  non-profit. 

The  other  plan  will  be  in 
force  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  Cholmondeley's  will  be 
managed  by  students  for  the 
next  three  weeks.  They  will 
order  food  through  Grimm  and 
again  records  will  be  kept  by 
the  students.  However,  on  Sat- 
urday night  the  plan  didn't 
seem  to  be  working.  Food  is 
usually  delivered  by  Grimm 
at  4:00  and  a  student  is  there 
to  pick  it  up.  According  to 
Paul  Springer,  '68,  the  man- 
ager, Grimm's  men  came  early 
on  Saturday,  before  the  student 
had  arrived,  and  mixed  the 
new  order  in  with  the  food  al- 
ready there,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  checked.  There  were 
also  no  itemized  bills  for  the 
past  three  days'  purchases.  Sat- 
urday, Grimm's  men  took  the 
cash  receipts  from  the  week's 
business  and  put  it  into 
Grimm's  safe.  Springer  refused 
to  serve  food  at  Cholmon- 
deley's that  night  since  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  new  order 
checked.  The  money  taken  was 
returned  to  Springer  when  he 
went  to  Grimm's  office  to  get 
it,  and  Cholmondeley's  re- 
sumed the  sale  of  food  Sunday 
night. 


and  the  demolition  of  the  fac- 
tory and  a  one  million  dollar 
suppk'^mental  fund,  i.s  being 
raised  by  friends  of  Brandeis 
University. 


For    those    interested    in    an  gone  over  their  applicant  lists 

overview  of  the  work  done  this  to   see   if   they  could    find    any 

vear  by  the  students  of  the  art  more    Negroes     (by    addresses 

department,  the  exhibition  rep-  and  interviews)  to  admit.  The 

resents   a   very   satisfying   and  results  of  the  policy,  which  will    .u^  i,,^  ..ji^^.^  dialogue  witii  the 

democratic     group     of     works,  continue  next  year  will  not  be    ^^L  ;\f.:^^i''\u '' !  W 

Those  looking  for  consistently  fully     known     till     September    I'.^^'^t^'^^  ^!^^^^ 

—  1969.    However,    a    member    of    have  been  an.^wtren.   iiu  proD- 
Brandeis     Afro-American    lem  is  not  that  blacks   demands 


mast  apologize  to  the  What's 
Happening?  s-taff  members  who 
came  to  Brandeis  to  perform 
their  works.  1  have  tried,  in- 
stead, to  deal  with  a  problem 
which  is  becoming  increasingly 
iHute  on  this  campus  in  the 
nope  that  the  white  students 
here  can  leave  what  I  hope  is 


distinctive  work   however  will 
find  this  year's  exhibition  a  bit    the 


On  the  matter  of  plans  for  overwhelming   as    to    quantity,    has  reported  that  a  member  of    ^l''';:''^,],]!'^^^^^ 

that  portion    the  admissions  staff  claims  no    It   is    rather   inai    iiu    receiver 


the  student  union  building.  Dr.    but  worthwhile  for 

stated     that     ground     will     be   of  works  whose  quality  is  very    *  extra 

broken  on  the   "fully   funded"   high.  


Black 
been  contacted. 


students    have 


has  been  unwilling  to   hea^   or 
to  act   on  what  has  been  told. 


'''■■''/n^;'''^'''''''ii^^iMM(n^M/fimMll\llll^^ 


\\\ 


GENUINE  ZEVI'S^ 

'often  imitated  but  never  equalled  for  quality  &  FIT 


"V 


i^ 


-wr 


^v^ 


CLIPPED  ? 

Will  the  person  who  found 
a  clipboard  in  the  stands  at 
Gordon  Field  after  April 
25th's  lacrosse  game  against 
B.C.  please  return  it  to  Mr. 
Rodis'  office  in  the  athletic 
departmeat.  Important! 


V 


u^ 


I' 


c. 


'■r> 


^CORDUROY  AIL  THE  WAY  .  .   .  Si/« 
26-38;  Colors:  Sand,  Brown,  loden  b  3B 

B.  HOPSACK  STA-PREST«^  .  ^Si/es 
2638;  Colors:  Lt.  Blue,  N.ivy,  Wheat 
Olive,  WhisKey.  Lt.  Green,  While       8.00 

C.  Wt  SHRUNK  BLUE  DENIMS  .  .  .  S./es 

27-46;  Button  front  si«s  27-50 5  98 

D    SUPER  SLIM  BLUE  OENIMS  .  .  .  SiiCi 

26-38;       ^^" 

E.    LEVI'S"  JACKET    .    .    .    Si«S    32-50; 

Rlup  Pcnim  or  Sand  /  "5 


iiiii\\iii/rm 


^fT- 


-  \. 


,'\) 


Levis 


/.( 


157  sizes  in  all.,.  SHORT. . .  MEDIUM . . .  TALL  . . . 


r.   STRETCH   LEVI'S'^).    .    .    Si«s    26  38, 
Faded    Blue,   Sand,    Blach,    Blue    Demm 

w 7.00 

G.   SLIM   fIT  LEVrS<».   .    .   Si«s   26  42; 

Colors    White,   Sand,   Blach,   Green  and 

light  Blue  '>''« 

H.  LADIES    DENIM    SKIRTS    .    .   .    Si/es 

8-18:    Color;    Blue    5.95 

J.    LADirS    BLUE    DENIM    RANCH    PANTS 
.  .  .  '..i;f's  '^2  il>;  side  /ipprr 'j '^'^ 


The  LEVi'S^STOBE  That  otters  MORE! 


Open  Wed   Evening  till  fi  15  PM 


li^CS&ai^    RIDING  APPAREL,    INC.     292  BoyUton  $fv  »o»ton   (opposite  Public  0«rd#ns)   Ul.  267-0194 
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Fishman,  Bersson  Lead  Lacrossemen 
To  7-6  Victory  Over  Colby;  Now  2-2 


The   Brandeis   lacrosse   team > 

evened  its  i\corcl  at  2-2  ailer  a  end  the  quarter  with  a  1-0  lead. 


hard  fought,  come-from-behind 
victory  over  Colby,  7-6.  Bran- 
deis dominated  in  the  first  quar- 


The  second  quarter  saw  the  mo- 
mentum change  completely. 
Colby  scored  five  goals,  most  of 


ter,  taking  shot  after  shot  on  I  them  when  they  were  a  man 
goal,  but  due  to  some  brilliant  up.  Brandeis  only  managed 
saves  by  the  Colby  goalie,  man- 1  two,  and  the  halftime  score  had 
aged  to  score  only  one  goal  and   Brandeis  losing,  5-3. 


Bob  Lerman  Named 
New  Wrestling  Coach 


Bob  Lerman,   1965  graduate>t»- 


of  Brandeis  and  a  former  win- 
ner of  the  Harry  Stein  Student 
Athlete  Award,  has  been 
named    to   succeed    Ted    Reese 

as  Brandeis  wrestling  coach. 
Director  of  Athletics  Nicholas 
Rodis  announced  Lerman's  ap- 
pointment Wednesday. 

Lerman  compiled  a  35-8 
mark  wliile  wrestling  in  the 
12.{-pound  class  at  Brandeis. 
He  captained  t'he  team  for  two 
years  and  was  named  the  Most 
Valuable  Wrestler  one  season. 
Lerman  won  the  Stein  Award, 
the  liighest  athletic  honor  at 
Brandeis,  as  a  junior. 

A  graduate  student  at  Mas- 
sachusetts   Institute    of    Tech- 


nology, Lerman  is  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  Scholar.  He  was  a 
Dean's  List  student  at  Brandeis 
and  is  now  working  on  his 
Ph.D.    in   Economics 

He  will  inherit  an  excellent 
team  from  Reese,  who  is  re- 
ceiving his  Ph.D.  from  Bran- 
deis in  English  this  June.  'This 
year's  team  had  the  best  rec- 
ord in  school  history.  I'm  very 
optimistic  al>out  next  year  and 
hope  our  team  can  duplicate 
Ted's  8-3  record."  Lerman  said. 

Boh  will  also  find  himself 
coaching  his  younger  brother, 
Mike,  who  is  a  junior  and 
wrestles  in  the  137-pound 
class.  Mike  is  one  of  12  letter- 
men  returning  next  season. 


In  the  second  half,  Brandeis 
regained  the  control  of  the 
game  which  it  enjoyed  in  the 
first  quarter.  Brandeis  tallied 
two  goals  in  the  third  quarter, 
and  two  more  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  while  holding  Colby 
scoreless,  and  held  a  7-5  ad- 
vantage with  four  minutes  to 
go  in  the  game.  Colby  managed 
to  score  in  this  period,  and 
Brandeis  was  forced  to  protect 
a  one  goal  lead  for  about  two 
minutes.  This  was  done,  thanks 
largely  to  a  brilliant  save  by 
goalie  Steve  Shulman  with 
about  30  seconds  left. 

High  scorer  for  the  victors 
was  attackman  Ricky  Fishman, 
with  four  goals  and  one  assist. 
Richard  Brodsky  scored  two 
goals,  and  Larry  Shar  netted 
one.  Jon  Bernstein  had  three 
assists,  and  Mike  Torrence  had 
one.    Although  midfielder  Bob 


Judges  Dropped;  6A} 
McG;  Anderson  Star 


MOM 


Racketmen  Top  Clark, 
Defeated  by  H.C^B.C. 

The  Brandeis  tennis  team  faced  an  unfortunate  week,  win- 
ning one  match  again.st  Clark  and  losing  two  to  Boston  College 
and  Holy  Cross. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  team  faced  a  weak  club  from  Clark 
University.  The  Judges  easily  swept  all  six  singles  matches,  and 
al>out  the  only  excitement  was  that  there  was  a  .spectator  who 
came  to  watch  her  second  match  in  a  row.  For  this  the  team 
wishes  to  thank  Miss  Nancy  Naidus  In  the  doubles  Coach  Foley 
put  in  most  of  the  second  six  and  here  the  team  dropped  two 
matches.  The  final  score  was  Brandeis  7,  Clark  2. 

Friday,    the    team    travelled  4» 

all   the   way   to  Chestnut   Hill 


With  Mother's  Day  just 
around  the  corner,  why  not 
give  Mom  (and  Dad,  too) 
the  word  on  what's  happen- 
ing here  at  Paradise  Wal- 
thnm.  For  instance,  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Justice 
(25  issues).  For  just  $5.00, 
you  can  save  countless  time 
on  phone  calls  and  letters 
home,  and  {*ive  the  folks  a 
little  bit  of  the  "Brandeis 
experience."  News,  Fea- 
tures, Sports. 

25   issues/$5.00 
What  Can  You  Lose? 

THE  JUSTICE 

Brandeis'  Totil  Newspaper 


Bersson  failed  to  score,  he  had 
another  brilliant  afternoon, 
and  it  was  his  hustle  which  kept 
Brandeis  in  the  game.  Again, 
the  defense  played  very  well, 
especially  in  the  second  half, 
when  it  limited  the  losers  to 
only  one  goal. 


The    Judges    inched    a    few* 
steps    closer     to     victory    this 
week,  but  the  record  remains 
unmarred   for   another    week. 

The  team  turned  in  is  closest 
finish  of  the  season  Saturday, 
falling  to  W.P.I.,  6-4,  despite 
the  pitching  of  Gary  McGrath 
and  the  hitting  of  first  sacker 
Kevin  Anderson, 

McGrath  gave  up  three  runs 
in  the  first  inning  and  an- 
other cluster  of  three  in  the 
fourth.  W.P.I,  did  little  else 
the  rest  of  the  way,  and  even 
the  runs  had  something  of  a 
taint  to  them.  Two  of  the  first 
inning  runs  scored  on  a  ball 
that  caught  the  corner  of  third 
base  and  bounced  into  left 
field,  while  two  of  the  later 
runs  scored  on  a  two-out  fly 
halfway  up  the  hill  in  left  field. 
Chris  Meyer  couldn't  quite 
manage  the  hill  and  the  catch 
at  the  same  time,  and  was  a 
step  short  of  the  ball  as  it  fell. 

McG  looked  sharp  the  rest 
of  the  way,  and  said  afterward 
he  "felt  like  pitching  another 
nine  innings.  I  wanted  this  one. 
I'm  going  back  to  Deroy  now, 
and  they're  all  going  to  say, 
'You  won,  right?'  because  I 
promised  them  we'd  take  it." 

Anderson  continued  his  hit- 
ting^ streak  (now  four  straight 
games)   with  his  second  homer 


of  the  year,  a  single,  and  two 
walks. 

Wednesday's  game  against 
Harvard  could  be  divided  into 
two  stages.  The  first,  "Rick 
Horowitz'  first  three  innings'* 
sounds  like  a  novel  and  took 
about  that  long  to  finish,  as 
Harvard  received  nine  walks 
and  added  a  hit  or  three  of 
their  own  to  account  for  nine 
runs.  The  Judges'  Hector  Mar- 
tinez stroked  a  home  run  to 
right-center  for  the  highlight 
of  the  period. 

The  second  stage  was  merci- 
fully shorter,  as. Horowitz,  and 
then  Mark  Hammerschlag  for 
the  last  three  innings,  threw 
strikes.  The  Hammer,  in  hia 
first  appearance  of  the  year, 
yielded  a  single  run  in  the 
ninth  to  complete  the  scoring 

Hammerschlag  and  the  re.>t 
of  the  pitc'hing  staff  can  ex- 
pect an  extra  helping  of  work 
for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son. The  Judges'  ace  pitcher, 
Mitch  Pressman,  will  be  lost  to 
the  team  as  a  result  of  cartilage 
damage  suffered  while  pitch- 
ing against  B.C.  four  weeks 
ago.  Pressman  who  liad  been 
expected  to  give  the  team  some 
semblance  of  a  pitching  staff, 
pitched  only  9%  innings  all 
year  for  the  Judges. 


Zerkin  Scores  Double 
Dash  Win;  Team  Third 

By  MARK  COHEN 

The  Brandeis  track  team  came  in  third  in  a  quadrangular 
meet  involving  W.P.I.,  Bowdoin  and  Nichols  last  Saturday. 
Jerry  Zerkin  again  led  the  Brandeis  team  with  victories  in  the 
100  and  220  yard  dashes  in  10.2  and  22.6  seconds,  respectively. 

Other  outstanding  performers  for  Brandeis  were  Dave 
Jaeobs<3n.  who  heaved  the  shot  44'6%"  (good  for  first  place), 
Larry  Uchill,  who  took  third  places  in  both  the  triple  jump  and 
long  jump,  and  Fred  Poneman,  who  placed  second  in  the  high 
jump  with  a  personal  best  of  6'2''. 

The    respective    team    scoresi'fr^— 


were    W  P.I.    84,    Bowdoin    51, 
Brandeis  34,  and  Nichols  15. 
Many  parents  took  advantage 


This  seemingly  short  trip  ex- 
hausted the  team  to  an  unbe- 
liev<?«ble  degree.  It  promptly 
went  out  and  lost  7-2  to  a  team 
that  they  should  have  easily 
defeated.  Everyone  seemtni 
completely  disinterested.  Steve 
Zaslow  lost  the  most  exciting 
match  of  the  day.  8-10,  7-5, 
13-11.  Dave  Gerstel,  who  hates 
to  lose  more  than  anyone  on 
the  team,  won  his  matc'h,  7-5, 
2-6.  6-0.  Except  for  this  one 
bright  spot,  the  team's  showing  j  jackson 
was  poor.  However,  in  the 
doubles  the  racketmen  reached 
new  limits  of  apathy  and 
dropped  all  three  matches. 

The  team  lost  to  Holy  Cross 
on  Sunday  by  a  score  of  6-3. 
second.  Steve  Zaslow  pulled 
out  the  only  singles  win  for 
Brandeis,   4-6,  6-0,   9-7. 


Women's  Softball  Team  Nails 
Winning  Season:  (Undefeated?) 


Half  the  season  is  completed,*^ 


LOS  ANGELES- 
SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY 

FURNISHED  SUBURBAN  HOME: 
20  MINUTES  UCLA,  USC, 
DOWNTOWN,  BEACH,  ACCESS 
THREE  FREEWAYS,  MAJOR 
SHOPPING,  AIR  CONDITIONED, 
GARAGE,  1  Vt  BEDROOMS,  FIRE- 
PLACE; LARGE,  FENCED  LAND- 
SCAPED  YARD  —  PATIO,  PAID 
GARDENER.  $350.  JUNE  20- 
SEPT.  8,  UTILITIES  PAID.  15128 
OTSEGO  STREET,  SHERMAN 
OAKS,   CALIFORNIA   91403. 


and  the  women's  softball  team 
is  assured  of  at  least  a  .500  sea- 
son, having  triumphed  over 
(13-11)  and  Gordon 
(10-8,  8-5).  Facing  Boston 
State  this  afternoon,  the  team 
will  be  led  by  pitcher  Gila 
Schwartz  in  its  effort  to  have 
an  undefeated  season. 

In  its  first  game,  against 
Jackson,  the  team  got  off  to  a 
wobbly  start,  allowing  three 
runs  in  the  first  inning.  But  the 
tempo  picked  up  as  the  score 
rose  to  7-3,  Brandeis,  by  the 
end  of  the  second.  In  the  fourth 
frame,  the  team  felt  assured  of 
victory   with   a    13-6   lead,   but 


base.  She  and  Gila  Schwartz 
combined  for  some  clutch  put- 
outs  in  the  early  innings.  Han- 
dling first  base  was  Joyce  Ka- 
manitz  who,  along  with  Ka 
back,  hao  three  hits  for  the 
afternoon.  Lenore  Feigenbaum, 
a  newcomer  to  women's  ath- 
letics, took  over  shortstop  and 
went  one  for  three  at  bat.  The 
infield  was  backed  up  by  Do- 
reen  Bierbrier,  Sally  Lerman, 
and  Roseann  Friedman  (later 
replaced  by  Ellen  Wachtel)  in 
left,  center,  and  right,  respec- 
tively. 

At  Gordon,  despite  the  help 
of  numerous  Cordon  errors,  the 
Brandeis  nine  found  it  tense 
through  all  seven  innings.   Ka- 


WANTED 
COUNSELORS 

Boys'  Summer  Comp  Near  Boston 
Posfions  open:  orts  and  crafts, 
swim,  photography,  nature  craft, 
archery,  riflcry,  athletics,  dramo- 
tics.  Camp  bookkeeper. 
38th  Season,  excellent  summer 
opportunity. 

Write:  Director 

10  Brooksidc  Drive 

Cranston,  R.I.  02910 

Or  Coll  ChcUco  884-5271 


the  Jackson  girls  piled  on  five  j  back  was  sidelined  with  an  in- 
runs  in  the  top  of  the  fifth  to  j  jury  and  the  infield  alignment 
give  the  game  a  little  excite-  was  changed.  Kamanitz  took 
ment.  Gloria  Dean  at  second  i  over  the  catching  duties.  Lenore 
base  pulled  in  a  line  drive  to  j  Feigenbaum  moved  to  third, 
end  the  game  and  the  record  ,  Judy  "the  vacuum -cleaner" 
stood  at  1-0.  Rein  at   short.   Gloria   Dean   at 

Karen  Kaback  was  behind  second  and  Ruth  Witztum  at 
the  plate  giving  her  usual  all  first.  Ruth  lifted  a  Gordon 
and  sparking  team  spirit.  Ruth  throat  with  an  unassisted  dou- 
Witztum  was  stationed  at  third  '  ble  play  in  tlie  second  inning. 


Sally  Lerman's  third  inning 
homerun  gave  the  team  a  little 
padding  as  it  romped  to  its  sec- 
ond victory  over  Gordon  this 
season.  Kaback  was  back  in  ac- 
tion behind  the  plate  despite  a 
little  wrist  trouble. 

Hitting  was  better,  and  the 
Judgettes  scored  eight  with  the 
help  of  only  throe  errors  by 
Gordon.  Judy  Rein  proved  in- 
valuable at  short,  making  four 
putouts  to  save  the  Brandeis 
lead. 

Doreen  Bierbrier  leads  the 
team  in  hitting  with  a  .572 
average,  followed  by  Kamanitz, 
Kaback  and  Schwartz. 


of  the  fine  weather  to  watch 
the  meet  and  enjoyed  the  show 
—  especially  the  double  victor- 
ies of  Zerkin.  Tlie  finest  over- 
all performances  were  turned 
in  by  Gary  Paululis  of  W.P.I., 
winner  of  the  mile  (4:21)  and 
half-mile  (1:54.4),  and  Roger 
Best  of  Bowdoin,  who  threw 
the  hammer    170  2". 

In  the  Greater  Boston  Cham- 
pionships held  at  Harvard  last 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Jon 
Gage  ran  his  finest  half-mile 
ever,  1:57.8.  Larry  Uchill 
placed  fourth  in  the  triple  jump 
and  Charlie  Vidich  got  a  fifth 
place  in  the  pole  vault,  against 
very  tough  competition. 

In  the  freshman  meet,  Bran- 
deis finished  fifth  out  of  seven 
teams  scoring  as  many  as  10 
points  for  the  first  time  ever. 
Zerkin  led  the  frosh  with  a 
second  place  win  in  the  100  in 

10.1  and  a  third  place  finish  in 
the  220   (22.6,  after  running  a 

22.2  in  trial  heats).  Jon  Broude 
finished  fifth  in  the  discus,  and 
the  Brandeis  440  relay  team 
(Zerkin,  Zall,  Fowler,  and) 
Ravin)  came  in  fourth. 


College  Relations  Director 

c/o  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  20008 


SAFE 
SUMMER  STORAGE 

For  your  winter  wordrobe 

Bring  your  gormcnts  and  blankets 

whenever  convenient 

Hondiest  to  the  campus  —  thriftiest  prices  in  town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 


574  South  St. 


Chorlesbonk  Plozo 


I  I^ease  s^id  me 
a  Sha^ton  Student 
I  LEX  SO  lean  save  Up 
I  to  20%  on 
I  Sheraton  rooms* 


I 

j  Name. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


I  Address \ | 

I  Reservations  with  the  special  low  rate  are  confirmed  in  advance  ■ 
J  (based  on  availability)  for  Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun.  nights,  plus  Thanks  \ 
I  giving  (Nov.  22-26),  Christmas  (Dec.  15-Jan.  1)  and  July  ■ 
I  through  Labor  Day!  Many  Sheraton  Hotels  and  Motor  Inns  offer  I 
I  student  rates  during  other  periods  subject  to  availability  at  time  | 
I  of  check-in  and  may  be  requested.  . 

I  Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inns  @  i 

I    155  Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inn':,  in  M.Tjor  CiMos  ^n^    - 


Be  Sure  to  Pick  Up  Your  Free  Copy  of  ^Triday\  a  Supplement 
To  This  Issue  (in  the  Box  Near  the  Pile  of  Papers) 


R*cr*otionol  SwimmJnfl  Hour* 

Swimming  12:00  noon  to  5:00  p.m. 
May  20  through  May  24 
May  27  through  May  29 
Jur»e  3  through  June  7 
June  10  through  June  14 

Summer  Hours 

Monday-Friday,  12:00-5:00  p.m. 
Saturday  ond  Sunday,  1:00-5:00  p.m. 
Foculty  and  Staff 

A.  Family  Season  Ticket  $10.00 

B.  Individual  Season  Ticket  $5.00 

C.  Non-Season    Ticket  —  Holders    will 
FKjy  50c  F>er  person  p>er  swim 

Season   Tickets  May  be   purchased  at 

the   Athletic   Office,    Shapiro    Athletic 

Office,    Shapiro   Athletic    Center — See 

Mrs.   Kenney. 

Students  who  live  in  the  area  will  be 

admitted    upon    showing    their    I.    D. 

Card. 

Squash  Cowrt  Hours 

May  20  through  May  24 
May  27  through    May  29 
June  3  through  June  7 
June  10  through  June  ]4 

9:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m. 
June  1  7  and  on: 

Monday-Friday,    9:00    a.m. -5:00    p.m. 
Saturday   and   Sunday,    1    p.m. -5   p.m. 


A  Motque  of  R««som 

Rot)ert  Frost's  "A  Masque  of 
Reason"  —  a  short  whimsical 
addendum  to  the  Book  of  Job  — 
will  be  presented  Thursday  eve- 
ning at  7:00  and  at  9:30  in 
Schwartz  Hall.  Coffee  will  be 
served. 
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Costle  Violoted 

Will  the  p>erson  who  borrowed 
the  Castle  Darkroom  Tools  last 
semester  please  return  them  to 
the  darkroom  or  to  the  Anthro- 
pology   Department    immediately. 


Stokes  States  People 
Are  Tired  of  Analysis 

By  NANCY  CORNBLATII     + 

,._.  .  ,  ,    ^.         .^1  walking   the  slreeis   is   a  solu- 

The    problems    of   the    city    tion  to  the  problems  of  the  city 

and  people  are  in  great  danger    are  simply   indulging  in  "fan- 
of    being    overanalyzcd,      was  |  tastes." 
the  warning  given  to  Brandeis- 


ians  by  Carl  B.  Stokes,  Mayor 
of  Cleveland.  Mayor  Stokes, 
speaking  at  the  Sidney  Hill- 
man  Memorial  Lecture,  went 
on  to  state  that  "the  people  of 
the  city  are  tired  of  having 
their  problems  analyzed.  They 
want  them  solved."  Stokes  said 
that  we  should  not  delude  our- 
selves because  one  Open  Hous- 
ing Bill  was  pa.ssed  by  Con- 
g:ress  last  month.  We  must  slay 
such  phrases  as  "the  sanctity 
of  private  property"  and  "a 
man's  home  is  his  castle" 
which  "are  almost  obscene"  in 
promising  the  "in.secure  white 
man"  that  the  Negro  will  be 
kept  in  his  place. 

He  spoke  to  a  full  house  at 
Schwartz  last  Wednesday 
night. 

Stokes    pointed    to    the    400 

people,     including     himself, 

walking  the  streets  for  five 
days   as  the   major  reason  for 

no  rioting  in  Cleveland  after 
the  death  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  However  Stokes  was 
quick  to  remind  his  audience 
that  Carl  Stokes  walking  the 
streets  did  nothing  to  eliminate 
unemployment,  mothers  on 
welfare  or  the  rats  biting  the 
feet  of  children  in  the  ghetto. 
People  who  think  that  Stokes 


Stokes  went  on  to  point  out 
the  steps  he  is  taking  during 
his  administration  in  trying  to 
"effect  reforms."  The  idea 
most  stressed  by  the  Mayor  is 
that  the  whole  city  must  par- 
ticipate in  urban  development, 
economic  revitalization  and 
improvements  in  health  and 
welfare.  Of  the  eleven  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  that 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


No  Response 
May  Doom 
Senior  Week 


Because  of  sporadic  response 
to  last  week's  questionnaire 
this  year's  Senior  Week  may  be 
cancelled.  Only  about  50  sen- 
iors have  returned  a  form  ask- 
ing if  they  will  or  will  not  at- 
tend  the  four  day  program. 

Vicky  Goldberg  '68,  co-chair- 
man of  Senior  Week,  voiced 
concern  at  this  year's  feeble 
response.  *'If  seniors  can't  take 
I  time  out  to  return  a  simple 
form,  then  maybe  we  shouldn't 
bother  running  Senior  Week. 
Jack  Feirman  '68  (co-chair- 
man) and  I  would  like  a  Senior 
Week,  since  we  have  to  be  up 
here  anyway  and  we  think  that 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  great 
things  to  do." 

According  to  present  plans. 
Senior  Week  will  run  from 
Wednesday,  June  5,  until  Sat- 
urday, June  8,  with  Commence- 
ment on  June  9.  Total  charge^ 
for  the  activities,  room  and 
board  is  $3,  plus  $1  per  guest. 

The  projected  program  is  as 
follows: 
Wednesday  —   All   day   beach 

party  and  barbeque. 

Thursday  —  Day  at  Suffolk 
Downs,  free  tickets;  sit  down 
dinner;  reception  with  Presi- 
dent Sachar;  two  movies. 

Friday  —  Brunch;  faculty-stu- 
dent Softball  game;  concert 
at  Slosberg. 

Saturday  —  Vietnam  baccalau- 
reate; disorientation  show; 
champagne  reception  at  Rose 
Art  Museum. 


Professors  Sign  Petition 
Condemning  Springer 


Students  Skeptical 
On  Black  Proposals 

The  University  Advisory  Committee  on  Afro-American 
Affairs  has  been  meeting  in  the  form  of  subcommittees  in  the 
past  week.  Though  a  few  concrete  plans  have  resulted,  student 
members  of  the  Committee  are  still  skeptical  about  its  future. 

Ricardo  Millett  '68  said  six  black  Brandeis  students  will  be 
hired  to  recruit  this  summer.    He  also  said  that  after  discussing  I  Springer'.s  motives  for  the"  donatVon 
with  Frederick  Luddy,  Director  of  Admissions,  the  number  of  ^'  $250,000  may  be.  we  are  appalled 
black  students  admitted  next  year,  his  subcommittee  found  that  '  ^"^     "  p°"*'^«'   '"^'^   '"  w^"^*  ^er- 


Fifty   percent   of   the    Bran-* 

dels  faculty  signed  a  petition 
last  week,  condemning  Axel 
Springer  and  expressi.ig  sym- 
pathy for  those  attacked  by 
his  newspapers.  The  statement 
did  not  call  for  the  tlniveisity 
to  return  Springer's  gift  of 
$250,000  for  a  chair  in  the  his- 
tory department,  which  was 
accepted  on  April  9. 

The  petition  was  circulated 
by  two  sociology  graduate  itu- 
dents  from  Germany.  Michael 
Bodemann  and  Volkcr  Meja. 
Bodemann  said  that  he  and 
Meja  collected  146  signatures 
within  two  and  a  half  days. 
Only  about  20  people  objected 
to  the  statement  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  either  too  weak  or 
too  strong. 

Der  Spiegel,  a  German  mag- 
azine, was  very  interested  in 
finding  out  how  many  profes- 
sors had  signed  the  statement. 
Since  they  have  a  Thursday 
evening  deadline,  the  petition 
was  only  circulated  until  that 
time.  Bodemann  !«aid  he  be- 
lieved that  more  factzlty  mem- 
bers would  be  willing  to  sign 
the  petition  if  presented  with 
it,  and  he  will  bring  it  to 
campus  again  this  week.  Meja 
added  that  there  are  several 
newspapers  in  Germany  in  ad- 
dition to  Der  Spiegel  that  are 
reporting  Brandeis'  reaction  to 
the  Springer  gift. 

The  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine, which  had  printed  an 
unfavorable  article  about 
Springer  several  weeks  ago, 
last  Sunday  published  a 
letter  from  Springer  in  which 
he  defended  himself  and  point- 
ed to  his  donation  to  Bra  idcis 
as  proof  of  his  liberality. 

SDS  planned  a  rally  for 
11:00  this  morning  outside  the 
mailroom.  They  were  expect- 
ed to  demand  that  the  chair 
Springer  donated,  which  cur- 
rently carries  the  name  of  his 
mother  Otillie,  be  renamed  in 
honor  of  erbert  Marcuse. 

The  petition  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  faculty  and  students  at  Bran- 
deis University  wish  to  endorse  the 
following    statement:    Whatever    Mr. 


sympathy  with  and  our  support 
for  German  students.  especially 
these  in  Berlin  in  the  fight 
against  Axel  Springer's  political 
aims.  In  particular  we  wish  to  dis- 
associate ourselves  from  his  vicious 
attacks  on  the  student  left,  his  un- 
conditional support  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  his  support  of  nation- 
alistic right  wing  tendencies  in  West 
Germany.  Axel  Springer  has  more 
power  today  than  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  any  single  individual  not 
subject  to  public  control.  Both  the 
power  of  his  economic  empire  and 
his  political  influence  should  be 
curbed. 


eleven  are  expected  to  come 
Eight  of  the  27  applicants 
originally  accepted  had  replied 
that  they  would  attend  Bran- 
deis, and  three  of  eight  addi- 
tional students  contacted  after 
the  Committee  was  formed 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


FINALLY  A  VICTORY 

After  waiting  two  weeks  to  try  again  for  their  first 
G.E.  College  Bowl  victory,  the  Brandeis  team  won  for  sure 
over  their  University  of  Chicago  opponents  last  Sunday  by 
a  score  of  380  to  155. 

The  second  game  against  Chicago  came  because  of  a 
mix-up  on  a  question  answer  at  their  first  match  on  April 
30.    This  caused  last  Sunday's  game. 

With  $5000  in  winnings  already,  the  team  will  try 
for  another  $3000  this  Sunday  against  Florida  Presbyter- 
ian College.  The  new  game  can  be  seen  on  Channel  10 
at  6  p.m.  and  a  replay  of  the  May  12  game  will  be  on  Chan- 
nel 4  at  3:30  p.m.,  also  this  Sunday. 


many    today,    and    we    express    our 


Student  Council  Names 
New  Chairman  of  SSB 

student  Council  fired  Bernie  Gelb,  "70,  as  head  of  the  Stu- 
dent Service  Bureau,  at  its  last  meeting  of  the  year  on  Sunday 
night.  The  decision  to  fire  Gelb  and  then  name  Bob  Roma.sco. 
'69,  to  replace  him  as  chairman  came  after  several  hours  of 
closed  debate.  Roma.sco,  who  had  .served  as  vice-chairman  of 
SSB  will  be  in  office  till  next  March. 

Many  rea.sons  were  voiced  for  the  di.smis.sal.  In  the  past 
weeks,  many  representatives  had  become  di.ssati.sfied  with  the 
way  SSB  was  run,  and  cited  the  Jcflferjion  Airplane  concert, 
and    the    cancelled    Maharoshi* — ~ 


Roxbury  Bank 
May  Receive 
SAF  Deposits 


By  DAVID  ADLER 

There  is  currently  under  con- 
sideration a  proposal  by  Stu- 
dent Council  Treasurer  How- 
ard Goldstein  that  the  Council 
deposit  part  of  its  money  in  the 
new  Unity  Bank  of  Roxbury, 
if  and  when  it  is  chartered. 

It  is  estimated  that  tiic  Stu- 
dent Union  Budget  for  1968- 
69  will  be  $69,315  and  the 
maximum  amount  that  would 
be  deposited  would  depend  on 
how  much  would  be  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  (FDIC).  At  pres- 
ent. Student  Council  keeps  its 
money  in  the  Ncwton-Waltham 
Savings  Bank  in  three  difl'crcnt 
types  of  accounts:  a  checking 
account;  a  regular  savings  ac- 
count; and  a  special  90  day  ac- 
count. In  the  special  account 
the  money  cannot  be  with- 
drawn until  90  days  after  its 
deposit,  for  which  it  receives 
an  interest  rate  slightly  high- 
er than  that  normally  paid. 

Banks  Like   Corporations 


Mahesh  Yogi  concert  as  indica- 
tors of  Gelb's  inability  to  han- 
dle the  job. 

Others  felt  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  Gelb,  who  handled 
over  $100,000  a  year  as  liead  of 


SSB.  They  felt  he  could  not 
work  well  with  the  Council 
and  that  new  blood  was  need- 
ed. Other  reasons  given  were 
that    if    Gelb    wanted    to    try 

(Continued  on  page  (»> 


Banks  are  chartered  in  the 
same  way  that  stocks  are  un- 
derwritten. Depositors  invest 
their  money  in  equity  capital, 
which  is  the  buying  of  shares 
in  the  bank,  and  become  own- 
ers of  the  common  slock  of  the 
V3ank.  These  shares  can  then 
be  traded  like  those  of  any 
other  stock.  Once  the  bank  is 
thus  "launched"  other  invest- 
ors can  then  depo.sit  their 
money  by  buying  bank  notes 
or  opening  a  savings  account, 
etc. 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween Goldstein  and  Lester 
Looniis,  Dean  of  ITniversity  Fi- 
nancing, it  was  suggested  that 
the  university  also  deposit 
s^me  of  its  money  in  the  new 
bank.  Dean  Loomis  did  not  see 
any  objection  to  this  provided 
the  bank  could  meet  the  needs 
of  the  University. 

In  1967  Brandeis  had  a  prin- 
cipal endowment  of  $2.'5, 130,74,3 
which  yielded  5.04%  for  an  in- 
come of  $1,124,428  on  the  Uni- 
versity's investments.  Deci- 
sions on  where  the  money  will 

(Continued  on  pag^e  6) 
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THE  JUSTICE 


Published  weekly  during  the  school  yeor,  with  the  exception  ot  exomino- 
tion  ond  vocation  periods,  by  students  of  Brondeis  University,  Wolthom. 
Mossochusetts. 

Member  eff  the  Celleye  Press  Service. 
TelcplMiie  nifMbcrf  —  •91-5156  —  •94-6000,  Cut.  S53 


Editor-in-Chief 

Dovid  Pin  '69 


News  Edffers 

Jon  Quint,  '70 
Ellen  Shoffer,  '71 

News  Feofures  Editor 

AA.  C.  Burnette,  '69 

Sports  Editor 

Rick  Horowitz.  70 


Monoging  Editor 

Nikki  Petroff,  '70 

Business  Monoger 

Dovid  Gruner,  '69 

Feotures  Editors 

Nick  Robkin,  '69 
J.  Michoei  Murphy,  '70 


St«ff:  Morty  Pernick,  Thois  Courts.  Steve  Coyle  (cortoonist),  Jon  Goge 
(phofogropher),  Noncy  Miller,  Allen  Alter,  Bobette  Kiolik,  Dovid  Homburger, 
Jeff  Hyoms,  Howord  Rosenfield,  Lee  Schlesinger,  Ronnie  Lichlmon,  Gole  Fox, 
Timothy  Asch,  Judy  Lowit2,  Kothy  Schieve,  Dovid  Cytkowski,  Lorry  Weisnvjn, 
Joel  Lubin,  Poul  Schilfer,  Gene  Pholsky,  Neil  Ungerleider,  Bob  Hosdoy, 
Horold  Boll,  Morty  ionoyttU,  Mork  Cohen,  Dereko  Smith,  Jeffrey  Spetser, 
Richord  Nctsky,  Henry  Su«,sman,  Dovid  Ury  Gcrstcl,  Michael  Rosenthol,  Fronk 
Rubinsky,  Richord  Koplcy,  Nino  Moyer,  Morion  McDonald,  Dick  Goldberg, 
Stu  Weisberg,  Morcio  Bloomberg,  Corole  Hirsch,  Justin  Simon,  Emily  Gieerv 
berg,  Jim  Michoelson,  Steve  Deitsch,  Joyce  Komonit?,  Noncy  Reed. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


_^       ,  -J      .  A*^^     University,  I  apologize  for  the  allege,  sotne  "pretty  juicy"  in- 

KaplOn   ReSig'^CI^Ivll     i^^^   that    your   impending   de-  formation   including  plans  lor 
n    4u.  i:<^;4»..  parture  should  have  been  made  "dispossessing   Harlem   resi- 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  May  7th  issue 


Justice,  Dr.  Sachar  was  quoted 
as  saying,  in  reply  to  queries 
about  the  causes  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Prof.  Nathan  Kaplan, 
Chairman  of  the  Biochemistry 
Department,  that  "Prof.  Kaplan 
had  asked  that  his  department 


part 

#  Th*  public    as    tastelessly    and    un-   dents,"     IDA     contracts     for 

graciously  as  it  has.  weapons    researcii    and    letters 

Sincerely   yours,         I^^^^St"  ,^^?^/J*    1^*^^^   and 

the    Trustees    full    of    "highly 
Maurice  Sussman,       racist  remarks." 

L'^'i^SS'  ?iS;''***«^^       With  these  tactics,  we  come 
jway  ytii,  ig»B  ^^^^  y^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^  ^^^ 

late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 

Auditorium   II  ^'^  *^^^*  ^^  ^^  possession  docu- 

ments proving  there  are  com- 


K«   „»-or.<pH  a   "^nfM'ial  status "  To  the  Editor:  munisls   in   the    State    Depart- 

be  granted  a     speiial  siaius  president  Sachar's  promotion  ment,  etc.  etc.").  They  duplicate 

which  the  University  could  not  ^^  ^j^^  Chancellorship  of  Bran-  exactly  those  procedures  of 
give;  no  other  major  member  (jejs  University  is  to  be  marked  illegal  search  and  seizure  that 
of  the  Department  is  leaving;"  by  a  multi-million  dollar  con-  have  brought  justified  oppro- 
and  of  Dr  Kaplan's  vacated  vention  hall.  This  project  con-  brium  on  the  heads  of  police  de- 
Dost  "that  of  course  we'll  fill  it  tradicts  not  only  the  apparent  partments  that  use  them.  No 
with  a  man  of  equal  stature."   needs  of  this  university  at  this  wonder  the  nooderate  students 

-     ,    ,,        , ^^.    oK«,.*  particular    time,    but    also    the  referred  to  in  the   same  hand 

*u^  5^i  ,i  J^^  4  t^L^?  il;  expressed  needs  as  of  the  time  out  claimed  that  SDS  tactics 
the  first  sJ^^^'"f"V,.^^^fi^\.  ^^  of  the  Ford  Foundation  grant,  were  illegal  and  coercive.  They 
say    that     the     Administration  ^^^^  ^jj  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^^e  were! 

made  no  real  effort  to  Keep  Dr.  ^^eiwnat^ri  fnr  a^^aripmir  rhairs 

Kaplan  as  Chairman  of  the  De-   ete'^Thp   B^an^^^^  ^^  ^''^  '^^'"^  ^^^  ^"'''^" 

partment  which  he  created  and        •  j^    -^  hopefully  to  several  questions  Why  is  the 

guided   so  successfully  for   the   ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^o  the  admirers  cxf  ^^if  J^'Lf    ^^'^^"^    ^/^^  ? 

past  eleven  years.  The  adminis-  pr«,';dent     Sachar      and    press  ^^^^^  *®  ^  immune  from  illegal 

Somewhere  there  are  a  few  souls  embittered  enough  tration     remained     insensitive,  ^j^^  ^  reconsider  their  chosen  ^^^A/"^  seizuje  not  a  source 


A  Fitting  Tribute 


that  the  very    dea  of  a  tr  bute  to  Dr.  Sachar  was    n<^rt,   and    near-sighted    when  ^^^^  ^^  appreciation. 
,         .  ^ .   ,      r  xu  V       •      •  i»^   ^^^^^  was  still  the  opportunity       ^        {y^   events  of 

her   inappropriate   from    the   very    beginning,    but  to   change    the   course    of    his  TYwrnth^and  w^Pks  not 


to  feel 

altogether 

even   those   in   the  pro-tribute  faction   must   have   been  plans. 


of   protest   by    Students   for   a 
the  past  Democratic    Society?    —   or   is 

monrhs  and  weeks^not  so  tragic  ?f  "^^?.^^.  P^^S^}^^":.u^PPl'LV 


equally  dismayed  (though  hardly  surprised)  to  learn  how  ^,^;j;tw^rotire/mVXrs^fth;  T^y\^ 
the  "friends  of  Brandeis  University"  recently  decided  they  Department    will    be    leaving  potential    ber 


this   little  episode  would  seem 


ble  only  to  causes  with  which 


not.  The  amount  ^^  *^«PP^^  ^«  ^  a"i^^?  ^^^^^ 
enormous  and  its  ^^^  ^^e  not  interested  in  seeing 


benefit,    if    used    re- 


President   Kirk's   stolen  corre- 


^vould  honor  the  outgoing  President.    In  Palm  Beach  to  &t?eTs  n^^t^'mnsf/xciiTs  Tgn^.  ^H^    ^.r^''"^  inTrS  iK"^^|j\X.^J? 


the    Brandeis    SDS    had    seen 


resolve  how  best  to  spend  the  seven  million  dollars  they  ^f  the  remainder  of  the  Depart-  demic  chairs  scholarships,  and  i"^'    ^^*'""^ 

-  !:.._„_„4_i..  J j^j  1 ^u^  i^„i,i   these     letters     before     i.ssuing 


had  raised,  the 
create  not  some 


'   friends  anncunced   that  they   wanted  to  "[^^"t's  Faculty  is  due  only  to  desperately  needed  books  could  \P^^  handout   or 
\.  .  ,  xu     1-  e  I,   1       1,-     ^       1    the  hope  that  the  new  president   the  forecast  amount  of  money   "  Vf.  "?""""'»  ^.^ 

Jthing  along  the  lines  of  a  scholarship  fund  ^^    bring    understanding    and  buv?  ^  *    '"^    ^  J   publishing  an  atta 


were  simply 
ck  on  Presi- 


Dr.  Brendan  Maher 
Dr.  Marianne   Simmel 
Dr.  Sidney  Stecher 
Psychology    Department 


or  a  set  of  endowed  chairs  (too  unoriginal  a  scheme,  or  is  insight  to  the  Administration.  i  propose  that  we  produce  a  ^^"1^  u^X'^rhPar^cnv'^"^^^*^^ 
it  perhaps  ju«t  that  scholarships  ..ml  chairs  lack  that  e.s-  ^?L'i't'.?tJ,".trn1i„'^tIo'n'by'  Z^'^^n^Ztr'^  ihil^k^'lhl  Are  wofXr  Xb'ng  asked 
sentiaj  element  of  American  grandeur,  that  is,  the  capacity   the    Chancellor   and    must   not  money    should    be    redirected;   to    condone    fascist    means    in 

in  Uo  vi^^n-illv   «tnnpfvinLr?^_no    their  trift  would  be  the  ^^^^  ^"  *^^  ^^^"  ^^  Faculty  to  secure  as  many  signatures  from   support  of  a  good  cause? 
to  be  visually  slupei>  ing.;— no,  ineir  giii  wouia  oe  me  ^^^  j^.^  ^^j^  j^^^j^  ^^  ^j^^  Faculty,  all  segments  of  the  community 

Abram    Leon    Sachar    Memorial    Auditorium,    a    building      jf  j^j.    Abram  proves  to  be  as  po4;sible;  and  ask  that  this 

which,  ))y  the  most  generous  estimation,  is  a  monstrosity  his  own  man,  then  I  think  that  statement    and    the    signatures 

,    ,..         I    ..         .    •    1  '4.    1  *       4.  V fu^  ^+u^^  o^^v,;     I^r.  Kaplan's  post  can  be  filled  be  published   in   all  university 

(although  it  certainly  won  t  detract  from  the  other  archi-  ^^  ^  scientist  who  is  his  equal  publications.  Our  appreciatioin 

tectural  wonders  of  the  campus),  and  whose  utility,  rela-  in    ability,    productivity,    and  for  Dr.   Sachar's  work   is  that  ...         tv      .     i 

tivp  to  wh-it  the  monev  could  hive  been  used  for   is  clenrlv   i^P^'^ation.  What  Brandeis  will  we   want   the  best   educational        Keco^lllllOll    DeilUMl 
li\e  10  wnai  me  money  coum  nave  oten  useu  lor,  is  cieaiiy  j^^^^^.  1^^  ^^^^  ^^  replace  is  the  hfe  possible  at  this  university.  ^^  ^^^  Editor- 
slight.  ;;magic  touch"  of  Nate  Kaplan.  Philip  Tankel  '68       ,„    ,       ^      '      •  u.  *u 

■    •  •       --  Wednesday    night    was    the 

Girls'  Athletic  Dinner  in  Swig. 

Awards  for  the  year  were  given 

out,  many  simply  for  participa- 

togc4her  young  scientists  annd   -^w^^"*^  i!.tuiur2^     ^        r,_ _»._„,_   ^'on,   rather   than   only  for   the 


-  -  — ^ A  iiilip 

There  has  lieen  some  talk  about  the  taboos  of  med-  Through  his  efforts  an  atmos-  

,     ,  _   .         ..  ^  .  1     .        phere  was  created  where  grad- 

dling  in  other  peoples'  monetary  affairs.  Now,  considering  uate  teaching  and  scientific  re-         Surreal  Branileift? 
that  the  whole  tribute  idea  is  rather  a  delicate  matter,  Dr.  s^^ar^jjj  flourished.  He  brought  ^^  ^^^  Editor: 


Sachar  may  well  feel  that  for  him  to  say  anything  about  welded'    a""'&F^rtmenT  "that       ?'^.    ^'fj^,  ?/     ^^-  ,  Sachar's  best  players  of  a  team.  A  great 

it  (except  to  aflirm  the  donors'  right  to  sponsor  the  gift)  ^?,';;!l^l?."^'i!?^ll*]5i^:']^,^^^^B'o-  ?P:^".\°"„!:r„_*?_  !^?"f..,??il!'"  ^^^y  g'^js  were  there,  and  it 

^vould  make  him  appear  shamelessly  immodest.   But  since 

any  development  at  this  University  that  bears  on  our  lives  ,     __    ^^^^^ 

is  as  much  our  concern  as  anybody  else's,  there  is  no  rea-  l^ms^^  petitioA^^to^diver^t  ^Ihe      ^^^^.'^^    Sachar, 


chemistry   Dt^partments   in   the  ^     "  L"^!,^'^^^'^  ^  iV^*^"^'^^*^^^??   seemed  that  everyone  was  re- 
country  hisgjft  ,  (Justice,  May  7   1968)    membered.   However,   this  was 
In     the     same     article,     Dr.  ^^P^^     interesting     possibilities  not  the  case. 


A     girls'     track     team     was 
Hearing   of  your' new  dona-   started   at   Brandeis    this   year. 


son  why  student  views  on  such  matters  should  be  ajudged  funds  for  the  proposed  "Sachar   ^j^n  policy    1  am'sure'the  Uni-   Our  first  meet  was  on  Saturday, 
as  an  affront.    We  resent  the  fact  that  our  protest  and  ^{y  pro'l^s    He''thought"'that  ^^^^^^^   ^''^  not  deny  me  the  April  27,  as  part  of  the  Bmn- 


con^tructive  criticisms  in  this  auditorium  affair  should  be  ihTs  "petiUon    was"a^'*'pretTy  P^^a*^'^^    ^^    m^Wmg    a    small  deis  invitational  (though  Rick 

dismissed  with  a  flurry  of  indignant  squawks.  Dr.  Sachar's  rotten  testimonial' "  to  someone 

.,.,,,,  ,       .       *.      .        .L     X    1   ^1  w-ho  had  worked  for  20  years 

retort  that  students  have  no  business  trying  to  te.l  the  to  build  '*  'the  miracle  univer- 


.,       ...         •  „ ..  4  contribution    in    memory    of    a  Horowitz  neglested  to  mention 

dismissed  with  a  flurry  of  indignant  squawks.  Dr.  Sachar  s  rouen  lesumoniai      to  someone  p^j-g^n  ^^^^  ^o  me.  ^^"^^  girls'  events  in  his  article  in 

who  had  ^  worked,  for  20  years  ^  rj.^^     j,va     Braun     Memorial   The    Justice).    Carol    Ornstein 


,  „  Student-Faculty    Beer    Garten,   worked    a    long    time    for   that 

University's  generous  patrons  what  to  do  with  their  mil-  sity  of  the  century.  ^^  j  j^^^^^  conceive<i  it,  will  be  "^eet.  She  wanted  a  girls'  track 

lions    nnd   that  the  trouble   with   students    these   davs   is   «       •"    ^^^T^,  ^    ^J^  ^"*1    ""'   of  much  help  in  assisting  the  team  at  Brandeis  and  developed 
Jions,  ana  inai  me  irouoie   witn   siuuenis    mese  nays   is   gracious    statement    about    Dr.  Brandeis     Coinmunity    to     re-  on«^.  without  the  aid  of  a  coach 

that  "they  think  they  have  everything  coming  to  them"  I^^pJ^J^''^  ^^^\g"J*tion  is^  I  think,  ^g^^^jj^  j^^  yj^.^  ^^f  German  Cul-  or  any  encouragement  from  Mr. 

" "  *'""        ^*'      ''     '"         ■"'    '"  ^    .•  .    .    ^p   ^^    technique 

Levine     (track), 
and    encouraged 
5,    went    through 
The  Justice  concurs  fully  with  the  signers  of  the  re-  University.  ""'"  ^cratefiiily^'  "'        i^^  ^^  tape  of  organizing  (and 

recently  circulated  petition  which  calls  on  the  University's  Helen  Van  Vunakis  A.  H.  n    ll'JJft  ^^tlJ^i^  participate  in) 

friends  to  reconsider  their  decision  to  build  an  auditorium,  Associate  Professor  of  Vivo  Y  Bien,  Argentina  «^,;^eet.  like  any^ea^  miLber 

and  find  a  more  fitting  way  to  honor  Dr.  Sachar.    Con-  «'«^  9th,  m«  As  you  know,  l'  will  be  re-  J""f  •  It  was  discouraging  to  go 

fiidering  the  gravity  of  the  University  s  present  financial  tiring  this  coming  January  and  ^^   the   Women  s  Athletic   De- 

situation,  to  use  »uch  a  vast  quantity  of  funds  for  any-  To  the  Editor:  I  have  often  thought  of  what  I  (Continued  on  page  7) 

thing  else  but  creating  (and  renewing)  scholarships  and  Dr.  Van  Vunakis  was  kind  n^lgl^t  do  in  private  life  that 
establishing  new  chairs  makes  no  sense  at  all.  President  enough  to  show  me  her  letter  ^"^f  continue  my  public 
Sachar  could  easily  squelch  this  folly  without  even  being  l%y;^3",iPJ^^7  'i^.jlat'' wha^'s^he  -^fie' Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
imlelicate.    If  he  does  not,  we  can  only  conclude  that  his  ^^ote  since  I  could  not  match  Center  for  the  Study  of  Viet- 

her  eloquence  and  precision.  I  namese  Culture  .  .  . 
shall    however,    do    something       Why  not?  we  have  seen  the 
that    was   inexcusably   omitted   surreal    become    real    at    this 
by  the  Chief  Administrator  of  campus  many  times  this  year. 


auditorium  is,  after  all,  the  only  fitting  tribute. 


■l?^- 


liauiliii«  tlir«»u||(h  thr  Wriiigt^r 

vix.  Ham.  HI,  lU) 

Famished  and  hung-over  —  two-bit  words 

for  cheaper  hangups.  Three 

ladies  in  waiting 

wait 

not  knowing  or  missing 

much.  Muddled  flirtations,  shy 

last-minute  dislocations.  In  the  cards 

another  empty  bed  —  no  one  to  thank; 

merely  a  minor  want  of  pulse 

anaemic  gestures  • 

gestes 

fallen  flat.  Censures 

have  here  nothing  to  convulse; 

my  sins  are  mangy  as  my  wants  are  rank. 


Sincerely, 

Charles  Jacobs,  Grad  Student 
Psychology  Dept. 


MR. 


|<WI(WWiW:xv;j«iimi<lllli«ll>ll  ill!  1  >■  a-.-^.v/Ma^     %  .s'; . 


this  University  when  he  made 
Dr.  Kaplan's  departure  public, 
namely,     to     thank     Professor 

Kaplan  for  the  eleven  years  of  

magnificent   service    which   he  t-.«.^S»*    am ^ 

i  gave  to  Brandeis.  raSCISI   meonS  f 

Nate,  as  a  chairman,  you  re-  '^^  ****  Editor: 
^  cruited  a  first  rate  Biochemistry       We  wonder  if,  in  the  course 

n  faculty   and   you   were   chiefly  of  reading  the  recent  hand-out 

fe      responsible  for  its  remarkably  by      Brandeis      SDS      entitled 

\     heolthy  intellectual  atmosphere  "Columbia  Shut  Down,"  many 

i^  and  discipline.  Its  high  quality  of  its  readers  noted  the  fascina- 

^„    and  your  own  unselfish  attitude  ting   paragraph   describing   the 

V,.   in  helping  another  Department,  occupation  of  President  Kirk's 

i±  facilitated  the  establishment  of  office?  We  were  told  that  the 

^  a  strong  Biology  Department  as  occupiers  (after  helping  them- 

well.    You    can    be    justifiably  selves  to  his  cigars  and  sherry) 

H      proud  of   having   been   one   of  "took    out    his    files,    xeroxed 

i^  the  moft  valuable  members  of  them  in  a  nearby  machine  and 

*'    our    community    during    your  carefully  and  considerately  re- 

^  ^    stay   here.    I   am    deeply    sorry  turned    them."    The    files    con- 

and,  in  the  name  of  Brandeis  tained,  the  report   goes  on   to 


jiiK 


WEST  COAST  SHRINK 

Thursday,  the  16th,  Isidore 
Zifferstein,  M.D.,  west  coast 
psychiatrist,  will  be  at  Bran- 
deis in  the  snack  bar  and  in 
the  library  to  talk  with  stu- 
dents about  the  war  and 
other  topics.  Dr.  Zifferstein, 
well  known  researcher  and 
teacher,  has  been  widely 
published  in  his  areas  of  ma- 
jor interest:  group  psycho- 
therapy, group  dynamics  and 
transcultural  psychiatry.  He 
is  a  widely  quoted  critic  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  of 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  II/«'T- 
IIATION  TO  WAR,  an«i  be- 
lieves that  the  popularly 
held  notion  that  man  is  born 
violent  is  incorrect. 

Students  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  this  rare  oppor- 
tunity will  be  able  to  find 
him  all  day  Thursday  in 
either  the  snack  bar  or  the 
library. 


■!j»..  .    .  II..JJP."' 


Mmf  U,  IfM 
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A  M€»dest  Proposal: 

Student  Revolution  at  Brandeis 


Brandeis  Is  one  of  the  most 
liberal  universities  in  the 
United  States.  Apparently  stu- 
dents here  and  at  other  univer- 
sities live  an  idyllic  life.  It  is 
this  illusion  we  must  deal  with. 
Students  are  almost  ready  to 
realize  that  they  are  more  un- 
happy than  people  who  live 
harder  lives.  Certainly  success 
without  any  effort  Is  an  empty 
victory  over  life.  Comfort, 
things,  leisure,  even  relative 
freedom  are  empty  words  to 
someone  who  has  always  had 
them. 

Why  a  student  revolution 
and  why  are  students  frus- 
trated, impotent,  paralyzed 
scholars?  We  think  that  it  is 
because  their  idyllic  life  is  not 
fulfilling,  because  they  feel  that 
it  is  an  illusion  but  do  not 
know  why,  have  no  relation  to 
)ther,  rea  let  worlds. 

In  their  ready-made  world 
there  is  nothing  to  do  that  must 
be  done.  No  actions  are  pos- 
sible. For  four  years  they  must 
remain  latent  human  beings, 
and  in  graduate  school,  and  as 
junior  executives  or  manage- 
ment trainees,  they  must  re- 
main inactive  while  they  be- 
come more  and  more  sensitive 
to  the  huge  problems  of  a  ter- 
ribly complex  world.  And  yet 
they  must  live  a  life.  If  it  can 
have  no  importance  to  the 
world,  they  are  forced  to 
evolve  social  patterns  which 
satisfy  their  desire  to  act. 

Scholarship  demands  safe 
distance  and  security.  An  ex- 
tensive journey  into  the  ab- 
stract requires  a  certainty  about 
one's  place  which  we  find  lack- 
ing here.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  all  Brandeis  students,  but 
rather  of  a  trend,  exemplified 
by  this  last  semester.  A  great 
many  good  students  have  be- 
come poor  students.  Many  sen- 
iors with  previously  good  rec- 
ords are  in  danger  of  not  grad- 
uating. Many  underclassmen 
will  be  taking  incompletes  and 
poor  grades  because  they  have 
done  little  work  this  semester. 

The  reasons  for  this  and  the 
Increase  in  boredom  and  un- 
happiness  are  not  clear  or  sim- 
ple. We  do  feel  that  they  are 
closely  related  in  the  widening 
gap  between  the  student  and 
tlie  world,  the  change  in  the 
implications  of  the  university, 
and  the  necessary  increase  in 
the  complexity  of  the  bureau- 
cratic machine.  .    . 

We  are  not  complaining 
alKtut  useless  information  or 
the  hardheartedness  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  we  do  feel 
that  profound  changes  must  be 
made  immediately  in  certain 
attitudes  of  students,  faculty, 
and  administration.  At  present 
these  failings  have  not  led  to  a 
truly  explosive  situation,  but  it 
is  as  ugly  as  the  one  at  Colum- 
bia and  probably  quite  similar. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  student 
unrest.  These  exist  no  channels 
for  its  expression.  It  is  not  rec- 
ognized. It  is  ignored.  , 

The  administration  is  not  in 
touch  with  the  students.  There 
is  no  genuine  interest  in  their 
problems.  There  was  a  time 
when  this  was  less  true  and 
less  important.  Today  the  ad- 
ministration must  make  defi- 
nite positive  efforts  to  under- 
stand what  students  feel  be- 
cause it  is  profoundly  different 
from  what  they  feel. 


What  do  these  students  feel? 
They  understand  all  viewpoints 
and  have  none.  They  have  total 
objectivity  and  thus  no  sub- 
jectivity. They  are  permitted 
and  expected  to  observe  all 
things  and  participate  in  none. 
Nothing,  they  have  learned,  is 
totally  right,  and  so  that  is 
what  they  do.  Better  to  do 
nothing  than  to  be  wrong.  This 
is  the  increasing  Brandeis  apa- 
thy. The  more  educated  we  be- 
come, the  more  impotent  to 
act. 

The  mass  of  national  and  in- 
ternational events  this  semes- 
ter have  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bility of  hope.  There  are  things 
to  do  which  should  be  done. 
Elections  can  be  influenced  and 
civil  rights  can  be  worked  for. 
But  the  draft  still  exists,  cut- 
ting students  off  from  any  real 
involvement. 


And  many  students  have  left 
their  old  apathy,  seeing  this 
hope,  only  to  realize  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  trap  they  are 
in.  They  are  not  prepared  or 
encouraged  to  deal  with  situa- 
tions. They  are  dissuaded  from 
any  attempt  to  integrate  their 
new  perspectives  into  construc- 
tive efforts.  No  one  has  told 
them  what  to  do  with  the  re- 
sults of  a  better  education  and 
their  nicer  lives. 

He  has  no  choice.  He  must 
remain  at  Brandeis.  If  he 
chooses  to  believe  that  he  is 
getting  a  better  education  than 
most  other  students  he  must  re- 
main here.  He  cannot  leave 
school  and  try  life  out.  Wal- 
tham  doesn't  really  want  him 
after  classes.  A  visit  home  re- 
minds him  how  different  he 
has  become  and  travel  degen- 
erates into  seeking  out  those 
most  like  himself.  He  is  trapped 
here  for  four  years  and  there 
is  no  escape. 

Perhaps  he  hopes  that  things 
will  get  better,  or  perhaps  he 
believes  they  aren't  so  bad,  or 
perhaps  because  he  has  more 
of  the  old  connections  with 
history  or  society  things  aren't 
so  bad.  The  student  we  speak 
of  is  different.  He  has  accepted 
his  education.  His  mind  has 
been  filled  with  the  reasons  his 
old  life  was  bad.  the  reasons 
his  parents  were  wrong.  His 
new  awareness  has  led  him  into 
an  historical  life.  There  are  no 
models  for  him  to  follow.  He  is 
in  touch  with  no  adults  except 
the  few  professors  who  do  talk 
and  listen.  He  knows  only  anal- 
ysis and  criticism,  he  has  been 
educated  away  from  any  real 
feeling  of  himself.  And  this  is 
a  growing  trend.  And  there  is 
no  way  out.  And  yet  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  administration. 
The  causes   of   student   failure 


are  generalizable  to  the  new 
role  of  the  student  and  almost 
all  bureacratic  administrations, 
the  inability  to  deal  with  non- 
specific problems,  the  inability 
to  put  forth  creative  solutions 
to  these  problems. 

If  these  solutions  are  not 
forthcoming  the  conditions 
worsen,  resentment  festers  and 
eventually  the  situation  ex- 
plodes. The  disaffected  begin 
to  destroy  the  system  which 
breeds  their  unhappiness  and 
the  rest  of  the  community  re- 
acts to  the  threat. 

It  is  an  ugly  confrontation 
with  bureaucratic  power.  The 
power  wins.  Nothing  is  done  to 
solve  the  problems. 

What   we   are   seeking    is    a 
creative    solution,    one    which 
avoids  the  tiresome,  expectable 
action-reaction   patterns,    dem- 
onstrated here  and  elsewhere. 
What  we  are  proposing  is  that 
the  administration,  faculty,  and 
students  take  action  on  a  situ- 
ation which  has  not  yet  led  to 
violent  eruption.  What  we  are 
hoping   is  that   it   will    not   be 
necessary  for  students  to  show 
that  they  have  power,   for  all 
concerned  to  show  how  badly 
they   communicate,    how    little 
they  understand.  We  sincerely 
hope  that   the   sterotyped.   de- 
structive   snowballs    of    ignor- 
ance, stupidity,  prejudice,  and 
power    blocs    will     be     trans- 
cended. 

The  first  step  in  this  proposal 
is  that  both  students  and  ad- 
ministrators recognize  the  fact 
of  student  power  and  the  right 
of  students  to  take  meaningful 
actions  that  affect  their  lives. 
The  right  combinations  of  stu- 
pid actions  and  reactions  could 
convince  enough  of  the  student 
body  that  it  had  a  definite 
enemy  and  a  specific  goal. 

The  second  step  is  for  both 
students  and  administration  to 
understand  that  the  university 
needs  the  student  body.  It  is 
the  student  body  that  justifies 
the  existence  of  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration. The  fact  that  the 
administration  often  says  that 
it  could  do  without  any  or  all  of 
us  is  the  biggest  lie  they  have 
ever  perpetrated.  It  shows  no 
understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  university  and  also  a  pre- 
dictable reaction  to  immature 
student  pressure.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  entire  issue 
could  become  not  power  but 
strength,  an  absurd  issue,  con- 
sidering the  ecological  nature 
of  the  university. 

This  recognition  by  all  con- 
concerned  is  the  third  step.  The 
students  must  realize  that  the 
frequent  administration  com- 
plaint that  students  do  not  care 
about  the  university  as  a  whole 


is  valid.  If  the  administration 
must  get  funds  for  the  univer- 
sity to  continue  and  student  be- 
havior hinders  this,  what  else 
can  the  administration  do  but 
use  its  power  to  eliminate  this 
behavior? 

What  else  but  act,  before 
bitterness  has  obscured  the  is- 
sue, to  involve  students  and 
faculty  in  the  course  and 
growth  of  this  university,  to 
share  the  responsibility  for 
what  happens  to  Brandeis  in 
general  and  to  themselves. 

This  will  be  the  hardest  part 
of  the  revolution  at  Brandeis. 
To  be  made  real,  to  avoid  the 
current     worsening     situation, 
means  getting  the  students  in- 
volved,   giving    them   real    re- 
sponsibility. It  may  be  too  late. 
We  may  have  grown  so  accus- 
tomed to  our  leisure  and  lais- 
sez-faire that  we  will  not  want 
this  added  responsibility.   Our 
ears  may   have  been  so  bom- 
barded by  the  endless  proces- 
sion of  revolutionaries  and  re- 
actionaries that  we  cannot  lis- 
ten at  all.  We  may  have  got  so 
caught  up  with  ourselves  that 
we  cannot  act  in  accord  with 
others.  Critics  of  the  revolution 
have  pointed  out  that  there  is 
probably  no  issue  in  the  world 
which  could  move  the  student 
body  at  this  university.  We  can 
only  hope  that  this  is  not  true. 
We  can  only  hope  that  stu- 
dents   realize    that    in    this 
oversimplified,    overspecialized 
world,  they  need  institutional- 
ized   channels    of    communica- 
tion   with    the   administration, 
faculty  and  world.  We  can  only 
hope    that    they    realize    that 
they  need  balances  against  the 
forces  of  intellectualization  and 
analysis.   They    need    to    know 
tiie  latest  theories  of  personal 
interaction  or  particle   physics 
because  the  world  has  become 
more   complex,   but   also   they 


need  to  be  reminded  that  most 
people  just  talk  to  each  other 
and  that  people  use  machines 
without  knowing  why  or  how 
they  work. 

The  students  here  must  tell 
the  administration  that  they 
need  better  channels  of  com- 
munication, such  that  some  of 
their  energies  are  actualized  in 
a  real  effect  on  their  environ- 
ment, so  that  students  feel  that 
they  are  a  real  part  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  world. 

Real  people  live  in  commu- 
nities   which    they    can   effect. 
Brandeis    students    live    in    a 
plastic    world    in    which    their 
friends   do   not   die.    in   which 
everyone  eats  and  is  nice  to  his 
fellows,    but    in    which    he    is 
planted  and  cannot  move.  What 
can  he  do  that  dents  the  smooth 
sameness  of  this  world?  Schol- 
arships are  used  as  rewards  or 
punishments    for    certain    pre- 
patterned     behaviors.     Faculty 
leave  for  unexplained  reasons. 
To   students   good   faculty    are 
more   than  university   employ- 
ees, they  are  members  of  the 
community.    What    could    one 
student  do  to  make  a  faculty 
member  stay? 

And  what  about  Adminis- 
tration policy  which  directly 
affects  students?  Students  are 
not  consulted  or  not  taken  seri- 
ously. The  only  possible  re- 
course to  this  is  general  student 
rebellion  which  apathy  gen- 
erally prevents. 

This  must  change.  The  ad- 
ministration must  act  maturely 
and  in  good  faith.  The  students 
must  act  maturely  and  they 
must  act. 

There  will  be  a  student  rev- 
olution at  Brandeis  this  week. 
It  will  be  destructive  or  con- 
structive or  it  will  be  the  final 
tired  statement  that  they  do 
not  care  enough  to  change  their 
world. 
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Godart — Goodard 


«T» 


I'm   sorry   Anna.  The  next 


Well,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
start  out  with  one  simple  little 


-by -Side 


Where 


-  J  m  sorry  Anna,  rne  next  ^*"**^  ^"*  ""^"  w»v  o....,.-^  ::'\ 
film  I'm  doing  is  too  political  nouvelle  vague,  and  before  you 
for  you.  We'll  have  to  be  l^no^  it,  the  whole  ocean  is 
divorced  immediately."  '" V' 'tHE       REVOLUTION 

Cela    me   fait   triste,   Jean-   j^^y     COME     ABOUT     SO 
^"^-  QUICKLY    AND    SILENTLY 

"Only   soit  qui   maly   pcnse,   THAT    BY    THE    TIME    YOU 

Anna."  LEAVE  THIS   MOVIE  THEA- 

II  TER     (Time    approx.    2    hrs.), 

YOU     MAY     BE     ENTERING 

There  is  a  bustling  of  news-   jntO  A  WHOLLY  NEW  AND 
photographers,    and   short   big-   DIFFERENT  WORLD, 
nosed    men    with    microphones        v  REVOLUTION  IS  AN  IN- 
and    questions:    "How    do    you   CREDIBLY    SLOW    PROCESS 
like    driving    a    Citroen,    M.    WHICH  CANNOT  BE  ACCOM- 
Godard?"  "Yes.  Hello.  Tlie  film   PUSHED  WITHOUT   MUCH 
I  do  now  is  a  scaring  allcgori-    BLOODSHED,    AND    WHICH, 
cal   indictment   of   modern  life   in  THE  END,  WILL  ACCOM- 
and  'la  vie  quotidien,' disguised   PLISH    ABOUT    1/1, 000,000th 
as   a    basic   French   primer  for   OF  WHAT  WAS  HOPED  FOR 
American  students  of  the  Ian-   — THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  ALMOST 
guage.     You     know,     "J'entre   NOTHING, 
dans  la  saile  dc  classe.  Je  re-        vi.    To    see    Godard    in    the 
garde  autour  dc  moi!"  and  all   light  of  the  University  is  like 
that."  "But  what  about  Citroen,    carrying   a    flashlight    into   the 
M.  Godard?"  darkened  University  bathroom 

*'Yes.  I  suppo.se  Ml  use  Citroen  to  read  the  walls  —  is  like 
in  the  next  revolutionary  film,  sitting  in  a  movie  theater 
*'  'Light  up  a  Citroen"  might  where  the  wall  is  farther  away, 
make  a  good  slogan  for  the  the  flashlight  brighter  and  in 
terrorists."  someone  else's  hands  —  is  like 


Can  you  deeg  it,  man?     I  mean,  speak  to  me. 

Uunhh,  well,  to  tell  you  the  truth  man. 

No  man,  speak  to  me.    What's  happenin'? 

That  I  don't  know;  but  I  do  know,  .  .  . 

But  I  do  know.  A  year  ago,  or  a  month  ago,  or  sometime, 

I  could  have  told  you.  But  now  there  is  no  difTerence  between 
what  was  and  is.  If  Mr.  McCluhan  and  Mr.  Boime  had  kept 
their  mouths  shut,  someone,  somewhere  might  have  been  able 
to  say  that  he  had  been  there  and  gone.  If  periiaps  the  first 
and  the  last  hippie  who  called 


III. 

"M.  Godard!  M.  Godard!  Que 
pensez-vous  de  la  nouvelle 
vague?" 

"Quoi?" 


going    blind    from    staring    at 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Perhaps. 

VII. 

Godard  gets  away  with  the 

kind    of   murder,    that   only   a 

.,„,.        ,  .  .  ,       .    ,      famous  film  director  could  get 

••What  do  you  think  of  the   away    with     Who    else    would 

nouvelle  vague— the  new  wave,    ^are    be   so   trite    and   so    im- 

of    which     you     are    said     to   mature.   Who  else  would  dare 

^^./.  •  •.•••."    .  .  use  characters  who  eat  it. 

"An  important   thing  to  re- 

member  about   vagues   is  that  vill. 

for  every  crest,  there  must  also  It   might  be   said    (On   peut 

be  a  valley  —  for  every  Zenith,  dire     que)      that     many     of 

a  Nadir  —  for  every  Godard,  a  Godard's  characters,  as  well  as 

Truffaut."  Jean-Luc  himself,  eat  it,  drink 

"Then  you  think  that  Truf-  't,  and  sleep  it  (manger,  boire, 

faut    is    the    necessarily    evil  coucher). 

component     of     the     nouvelle  ICKS. 

'^^^"^•"  "What    about    reality,    Mr. 

"Well,    Jack,    I'd    say    that  Godard?" 

On   y   soit   quix   mal   y  pense.  "The  word  makes  me  puke. 

But  also  that  I've  been  so  over-  Every   year   I   travel    to   West 

whelmed  by  the  Franco-Ameri-  Malvern  to  pray  at  the  grave 

can   dichotomy-polarity  in   the  of    Peter    Mark    Rouget    that 

name    True-Faux,    that    I've  someday    someone    will    come 

hardly  had  time  to  see  any  of  with  a  new  word,  if  not  a  new 

his  movies."  concept." 

"Anything    more    about    the  "What  is  called  reality  is  not 

nouvelle  vague?"  (Continued  on  page  6) 
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"Little  Anodyne" 


himself  such  had  been  real,  those  few  staggering  seconds 
someone,  somewhere  could  spent  in  the  eye  of  the  hurri- 
have  told  the  world  what  it  cane  as  an  after-taste  in  our 
was  all  about.  But  now  the  blown  minds.  The  past  is  a 
students  and  the  parents,  the  time  of  curiosity:  a  time  of 
freaks  and  the  narcs  struggle  ^en  living  in  a  bifurcated 
for  brownie  points  to  be  re-  ^^rld  of  peasant  and  sage.  We 
lated  triumphantly  a  the  next,  ^eek  out  the  real  folk  myth  in 
...  The  next  should  have  a  order  to  understand  our  dissi- 
name,  or  a  label.  p^ted  heritage,  in  the  hope  that 

My  nose  has  a  ring;  and  the  perhaps  some  Britishers  (who 
ring  has  a  chain;  and  if  I  don't  at  least  speak  English)  will 
like  the  chain  I  shall  change  make  sense  in  time  of  the  ob- 
its name.  "And  His  name  shall  scenity  which  grows  from 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsel-  white,  U.  S.  hip  music 
lor  the  Mighty  God  the  Ever-  urban,  psychedelic  rock 
lasting  Father  Prince  of  showers  us  with  images  com- 
Peace.     (Handel)  prehensible   only    to   the   man 

(It's  a  long  drive  into  left,  stuck  on  a  free-way  in  the 
He's  rounding  first  and  head-  middle  of  a  monstrous,  rush- 
ing for  second.  Here  comes  the  hour  traffic  jam.  And  we  in- 
throw  and  he's  in  under  the  hale.  Very  deeply,  impatiently 
tag.  And  it's  a  double  for  —  awaiting  the  rise  of  the  horse- 
wait  a  minute  folks,  second  nomads  vision  of  space  and 
base  isn't  there!?)  When  you  motion.  Thinking  that  we  hold, 
go  to  play  a  game  it  is  wise  to  wrapped  in  chocolate-flavored 
ask  what  the  rules  are  before  paper,  that  which  will  destroy 
you  place  your  masculinity  on  the  balance  of  terror  in  our 
the  line.  (cf.  John  Little's  arti-  effeminate,  bewildered  minds, 
cle)  Grass  was  a  good  thing  WE  are  the  hoard  which  will 
because  only  jazz  musicians  destroy  the  flower  (oh,  yes)  of 
and  a  handful  of  weird  revo-  Hungarian  knighthood.  WE 
lutionaries  from  the  1930's  and  shall  provide  the  basis  for  the 
'40's  ever  blew  the  stuff  be-  werewolf,  the  dracula  myths 
fore  us.  And  those  musicians  which  will  haunt  the  20th  cen- 
are  either  real  musicians  now  tury,  and  many  centuries  to 
or  out  of  sight.  And  those  rev-  come.  And  then,  .  .  . 
olutionaries  are  now  the  silent  "i  believe  to  my  soul,  that 
generation  of  the  '50's,  some  Vm  comin'  down  Cocairie." 
2;*^  cT  ^^^  ''^  fact  our  par-    (van  Ronk)  We  wish;  we  wish 

fhil.a^*hr*''''"^'^^"i!?".,"^^"^"  ^hat  we  were  spaced  out  and 
thing  that  we  would  hear.  hung  in  between  one  over- 
Only  now,  for  us,  artistic  stimulated  neuron  and  the 
standards  are  like  farts  in  the  next.  Alas,  it  is  just  the  wind, 
midst  of  a  hurricane.  Low  pres-  having  changed  direction, 
sure  systems  based  upon  time  screeching  around  our  ears, 
whistle  around  our  well-satis-  This  time  we  peer  into  the  fu- 
fied  ears  (remember  that  bit  ture,  clasping  mysticism  and 
about  mind-fucking?),  leaving  meditation  to  our  breasts 
only  the  solipsistic  impression  Those  of  us  who  are  heroic 
of    peace    which    comes    from  withdraw    into    the    philosoph 


-Philip  King 

ical  alternative.  Shrouded  ia 
silence,  the  men  among  us 
answer  the  clarion  call  to 
truth  and  an  inner  sanctum 
Leaving  behind  a  tell-tale  traii 
of  slime  on  the  ground;  the  un- 
seen slugs  of  summer.  Mutter- 
ing, mumbling,  never  to  be  seen 
in  the  drying  light  of  day. 

Those  slovenly,  with  un- 
kempt minds,  among  us  re- 
turn to  a  blithering,  amoebic 
inclusion  of  everything  that  is 
bold  enough  to  rwssess  form. 
An  almost  gigolo  style  of  exist- 
ence. If  it's  not  me,  what  is  it? 
If  it  isn't  me,  I  must  possess 
it.  The  world  stands  no  chance, 
Mr.  Mister  if  I  am  the  World; 
and  the  world  is  me. 

This  is  all  self-evident.  The 
good  and  the  evil;  Platonic  — 
Aristotelian,  existential  — 
transcendental,  square  —  hip, 
commuter  —  intellectual.  But 
there  are  men  alive  who  have 
lived  through  a  hurricane  on 
the  coast;  perhaps  even  men 
who  lived  through  the  Galves- 
ton Flood  (1906).  The  peculiar 
thing  is  that  we  all  know  of 
these  occurrences  and  yet  sub- 
merge them.  We  all  know  bet- 
ter than  to  play  games  with 
our  parents  and  the  law.  Our 
parents  make  the  law,  and  we 
make  the  law.  The  game  has  no 
second  base,  but  no  one  seems 
to  remember. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  peculiar. 
We  blow  grass  in  order  to 
break  the  hold  which  time  has 
upon  us,  to  establish  the  hold  of 
time  over  us.  Cinder  blocks 
have  mass  only  as  we  sense  the 
time  of  their  perception.  So 
we  struggle  to  build  cinder 
blocks  of  perception  in  our 
minds.  Go  get  stoned  and  watch 
the  wind  from  the  north-west 
and  the  wind  from  the  south- 
east not  mean  that  there  was 
an  an  instant  of  peace  in  be- 
tween. Grass  will  make  you 
forget  where  your  home  was, 
make  you  forget  where  the 
peace  was  that  you  set  out  in 
search  of. 

We  don't  smoke  grass  in  or- 
der to  seek  the  truth,  wher- 
ever it  may  lie.  We  smoke 
grass  in  order  to  lie  the  better 
about  truth.  That  which  we 
were  taught  as  true  can  no 
longer  hold  us  against  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  our 
minds  are  stewing  in  the  most 
unsavoury  sorts  of  uncivilized 
juices.  The  L.  A.  Freeway  and 
floating  Manhattan  Island  must 
be  aesthetic  objects  in  and  of 
themselves  lest  we  pass  out 
from  the  transcendental  ob- 
scenity of  it  all. 

(It's  a  long  drive  into  left. 
He's  rounding  first  and  head- 
ing for  second — wait  a  minute 
folks,  left  field  isn't  there?!) 
'•Sometimes  I  think  this  co- 
caine is  bad  for  me.  Then  I 
stop  thinking."  (van  Ronk) 
But  the  N.  J.  Turnpike  in  the 
wee,  wee  hours  is  in  fact  a 
jungle  which  holds  all  mean- 
ing. When  man  lived  his 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Doubleheader  Doubleheader 

By  PETER  HETTELFINGER 

(Review  of  Thomas  Merton,  Cables  to  the  Ace,  or  Familiar  Liturgies  of  Misunderstanding, 
New  Directions;  Aram  Saroyan,  Aram  Saroyan,  Random  House.) 

Confronted  with  any  two  new  books  of  poetry,  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  put  them  at  opposite  armslength,  feel  the  dif- 
ferent weights,  and  then  list  the  parallel  waverings.  Both  poets 
at  hand  are  stepping  off  into  their  own  ideas  of  new,  revolu- 
tionary (for  them)  forms.  Yet  each  is  still  limited  by  his  vision, 
each  boolt  making  it  to  about  the  respective  Tropics  on  their 
way  to  the  opposite  poles  of  contemporary  poetry. 

Not  having  read  much  Merton,  I  absorbed  the  Selected 
Poems  before  judging  the  new  book,  especially  since  the  latest 
ofTcrinjj  was  hailed  on  the  back  as  a  new  breakthrough  into  the 
world,  a  joining  in  the  anti-poetry  movement,  which,  for  a  lead- 
ing Catholic  poet,  is  quite  a  jump.  The  first  three-quarters  of 
the  old  work  offered  what  one  would  expect;  lyric  devotionals 
with  endless  harmonies  on  Gethsemani  (the  Trappist  monastery 
in  Kentucky  where  Merton  abides)  the  thrice-cock-crow,  the 
Assumption,  Advent,  etc.  The  poet  has  an  admirable  eye  but 
he  seldom  ventures  outside  of  his  medieval  world,  except  for 

reviewed:  "I  wouldn't  expend 
the  energy  to  take  that  home 
for  free."  "Oh,  but  I  like  that!" 


"You  like  that???"  "That's  real- 
ly something,  I  mean,  if  you 
don't  want  it  when  you're 
through,  I'd  like  to  have  that." 
"That's  ridiculous!"  "I  think 
thats  are  getting  rather  thick." 
(in  chorus)  "That's  what  I 
®ay.!"    (Finis    of    discussion). 


My  own  reaction  is  to  say,  yes, 
it's  a  new  way  of  seeing,  a 
healthy   turn   in   the   ways   of 


using  words;  but,  like  Warhol 
&  Gang  &  POP,  it  is  still  in  the 
stage  of  high-level,  slick  ad- 
vertising that  will  eventually 
be  used  by  someone,  much  the 
way  Rauschenberg  uses  POP, 
to  make  something  more  justi- 
fiable as  art.  To  be  fair,  I've 
always  thought  of  Concrete  po- 
etry as  more  in  the  realm  of 
creative  graphics,  rather  than 
words  in  poems.  (The  cover  on 
the  Merton  book  has  a  Semiotic 
poem  for  its  design,  consisting 
of  letters  seemingly  thrown  on 
darkroom  paper  and  then  ex- 
posed in  all  their  happy  jum- 
ble. Yes,  dear,  the  two  ways, 
Swann  &  Guermantes,  Concrete 
&  Kentucky  monastery,  do 
meet  in  the  end,  just  leave  it 
to  New  Directions  Paperbacks.) 
Meanwhile,  back  in  the  city, 
Ashberry  is  writing  rings 
(wringing  rites?  righting 
wrings??  ringing  rite???  —  ex- 
cuse the  lapse)  around  every- 
one, be  they  Concrete,  Surreal, 
Hard  Edge,  or  just  plain  old 
New  York  School. 


occasional  rumblings,  such  as  the  war  poem  on  the  guns  of  Fort 
Knox  The  usual  poem  is  an  elegy  or  meditation,  on  a  burnt  barn 
with  the  fifty  cattle-souls  ascending,  or  God  rising  in  the  world 
through  Spring.  Fair  enough,  for  a  monk  in  the  twentieth 
century.  One  leaves  some  change  in  the  offertory  on  the  way 
out  feeling  quaintly  good  that  such  music  still  is  sung  in  this 
day  that  one  man  can  still  see  himself  as  a  scribe,  putting  the 
daily  events  of  his  ordered  life  into  the  Heavenly  Plan,  and 
making  those  colorful  scroll-pages  with  little  animals  peering 
through  the  serpentine  foliage,  which  look  so  nice  when  framed 
and  hung  in  the  bathroom.  In  the  last  section,  however,  Merton 
©pens  the  door,  and  immediately  following  a  poem  on  "A  Practi- 
cal Program  for  Monks,"  full  of  board,  bowl,  and  the  Order,  or 
a  pat  hymn  to  five  old  ladies  who  drowned  in  a  freak  car  acci- 
dent (somebody  left  the  brake  off  and  it  rolled  into  a  lake)  at  a 
Rest  Home,  we  have  a  series  of  in  the  world  topics:  a  bitter 
prose  chant  on  the  plight  of  a  Chinese  refugee  in  Hong  Kong, 
as  reported  in  the  press,  or  a  chant  again  on  the  "ye  l^iVf  gj^ls 
in  Birmingham,  and  to  complete  the  cycle,  "Chant  to  be  Used  m 
Processions  around  a  Site  with  Furnaces."  The  effect  is  maudlin 
in  its  formality,  a  monk  reading  the  newspapers  instead  of  going 
to  Vesners  They  are  well  done  in  their  way,  but  one  feels  dis- 
tance, much  like  trying  to  make  your  fore-fingertips  meet  in 
front  of  you  with  your  arms  stretched  out  and  your  eyes  closed. 

The  e?egy  to  Hemingway,  complete  ^^^^  ^^,%l,^"":;Lrhunf'^ 
bell,  and  the  last  line:  "For  with  one  shot  .^^e  whole  hunt  is 
ended!"  sums  up  the  two  worlds  that  are  trying  to  meet  on  the 
page,  and  not  quite  being  able  to.  .  .  ^  ,  *  v««  «^>- 
The  new  book,  Cables  to  the  Ace,  is  indeed  refreshing,  per- 
haps only  because  of  the  degree  to  which  Merton  has  changed^ 
He  tells  off  the  reader  in  an  anti-prologue.  Go  write  your  own 
prologue  ''disavows  his  old  ways.  "He  is  not  roaring  ,n  the  oW 
tunnel,"  and  leaps  into  a  Blakean.  whunsical,  ironic  as  well  as 
prophetic,  tone,  the  I  EYE  on  the  world  rises  agam,  but  m  fresh 
language  and  a  healthy  wafting  of  imagination: 

1  am  the  incariuition  of  everybody  and  the  zones 
of  reassurance.  ,  ,    .  ,  ,  „,^  i„ 

I  am  the  obstetrician  of  good  fortune.   1  live  m 
the  social  cages  of  joy. 

It  is  morning,  afternoon,  evening.  JBemn 

1  too  have  slept  here  in  my  stolen  Cadillac. 

1  too  have  understood  the  Paradise  swan. 
The  monastery  is  behind  the  poet,  ^^^not^^^e  sense  of  ^^^ 
lyptic  language;  the  lyrics  to  the  "^w-mown  fields  are  gone 
the  liturgical  eye  has  turned  its  own  sense  to  the  absurd  ^^'^f 
of  the  world,  and   rumbles.    Surrealism   »^^..P^f  Jf'^.^cables,'' 
really   far  apart,  criss-cross  again   m   88   sections  o^  J^^^^^£/ 
hopping   from   prose   messages,   to   Joycean   P".^^'   ^_\^f  ^^^^^^ 
manifestoes  of  nothing-forms  ^n^eomPU^^^-J^^^Pf ^fh  PO^m^ 
Caliban  and  Santa  Claus,  quotes  from  f^n.  debates  wiin^_, 
and  on  and  on.   Gethsemani  has  come  to  the  City  ^llgf^^^!;^^^^^ 
shop  and  outdone  Ferlinghetti  on  the  firs    reading  It^s  a  tract 
fon^,  now  common,  but  well  done  and  ^^l^.^^VbThi'lls  of  Ken- 
Saints,  the  monastery  has  slipped  back  in  o  the  hiHs  of  Ken 
tucky  '(if  it  ever  really  was  m  them  tharhUs.n  the  fir^^^^^ 

Aram  Saroyan  is  up  to  a  «*^erem  revoiuu 
bard  of  River  Street,  after  having  his  Pjf^s^^.'l^res  around  the 
lications  to  be  dog-eared  on  the  ^^cks  of  bookstores  arounai^ 
Square,  has  made  it  big.    C<>neretism,  like  avant  gard^^^ 
having  been  underground  for  20  years   now  ^^^^^^^f^^^^^^^ 
by  bil  money,  although  the  advertisenjents  ^^o^^^^^.^^o^ 
believe  it  all  is  still  subversive.    Saroyan  &  eoionng    u 
edition  of  fingernail-sized  poems  If^presen^  the  usual  concr^^ 
ist's  deification  of  word,  typographical  puns    and  once  a^^^^^ 
dose  of  DAD  A.    The  niost  rcknowned  pagc/poem  ^^^        i 
tape  of  the  word  'crickets    down  the  complete  lengi 
margin,  which  unfortunacly  was  done  severa|yea^s^^  ^^^ 

Continental  anthology  with  the  word  cneep.     x  giggled 

trouble  with  Concretism:  once  you  ve  seen  it,  gotten.  a.^^^^*^,„y 
or  been  bemused,  you  turn  the  pagc     Ana  JM 
recent  films   and   film-makers,    »t   comes   aeross   as   ^    >       j 

dimensional,  i.e.,  limited,  not  "^»^i\^^"^n^^oid    Saroyan  cole- 
getting  beyond  off/above  the  page  or  ceUuioio.  odi   y 
brates  his  antique  Royal  Corojia   ^^^^^^  into  meaningfulncss: 

(three  separate  poems) 
coffee 
coffee 


typewriter  as  the  key(s)  to  his 
poetry,  the  machine  becomes 
his  little  medium,  much  like 
the  typical  undergraduate  film- 
maker getting  instant  signifi- 
cance by  having  a  long-haired 
pair  of  hippy  glasses  running, 
in  silence,  through  a  junkyard. 
The  eyeball  to  the  world  is  lit- 
eral  now:    "eyeye"    (complete 

poem  there),  the  alphabet  as  a  ..'^'ZJ^i^  X^^tr^mc  as  can  be 
steak  on  the  page,  a  list  of  NYC  all  th  s  is  ^'^treme    as  can 

radio  stations  (a  found  poem,  I  seen  m  a^^J"YJ^\^i*°''ediTors 
venture,  from  the  last  page  of  heard  »"^«^^«^k  arrived  to  be 
the  NY  Times),  or  woros  re-  when  the  book  arrivea  w  u^ 


bird 
bird 
bird 

silence 
silence 
The  two  sides  of  reaction  to 


4fHms+5records+l  scHlpture+13  aiV^^ 

Aspen  is  the  multi-media  magazine.  It  comes  in  a  box 
which  means  we  can  put  In  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  things. 
Aspen's  articles  use  the  medium  most  appropriate  to 
the  subject  matte r-whether  it  be  a  wall  poster  or  LP 
record  or  deck  of  cards. 

For  example,  our  current  issue  Is  the  first  magazine 
to  contain  film.  And  what  fllmsl  Four  art  classics  by 
Hans  Richter,  Moholy-Nagy,  Robert  Morrii/Stan 
VanDerBeek,  and  Robert  Rauschenberg.  It  also  has  5 
records  with  some  of  the  most  memorable  names  In 
art  and  literature  making  special  recordings  of  their 
work  just  for  us.  Marcel  Duchamp  and  Richard  Huel- 
fenbeck  reading  their  early  Dada  writings  (the  first 
time  they've  been  recorded),  Naum  Gabo  reading  his 
Realistic  Manifesto,  plus  William  Burroughs,  Alain 
Robbe-Crlilet,  Samuel  Beckett  and  Merce  Cunning- 
ham In  a  valuable  collection  of  "oral  history"  available 
only  in  Aspen.  You'll  also  find  new  recordings  of  John 
Cage's  "Fontana  Mix"  and  Morton  Feldman's  "King  of 
Denmark,"  plus  the  scores  $o  you  can  see  that  Iha 
music  looks  as  wondrous  as  it  sounds. 

Tony  Smith  gave  UJ  his  drawings  for  his  4-pIece 
sculpture  "The  Maze"  plus  cardboard  modules  so  you 
can  construct  your  own  version  at  home.  In  print, 
there  are  essays  by  Roland  Barthes,  George  Kubler 
and  Susan  Sontag  . . .  poetry  by  Michel  Butor  and  Dan 
Graham  . . .  special  projects  by  Sol  LeVVitt,  Mel  Boch- 
ner,  Douglas  MacAgy  and  Brian  O'Doherly,  editor- 
designer  of  this  historic  issue. 


Aspen  is  about  excellence  in  any  field.  It  brings  you  new  ideas  In 
new  formats.  Each  Issue  is  built  around  a  different  theme  by  a 
different  editorial-design  team  (the  best  that  we  can  find).  So  the 
content  and  format  change  radically  each  Issue. 

For  example,  Andy  Warhol  put  our  Pop/Underground  Issue  In 
a  Fab  box.  Then  filled  It  with  an  underground  movie  flip  book; 
a  postcard  kit  of  new  paintings;  a  rock&roll  "press  kit";  the  first, 
last  and  only  edition  of  the  P/aitic  Exploding  Inevltabl9  under- 
ground newspaper. 

In  contrast,  our  next  Issue  on  Far  Eastern  Thought  will  be 
brimful  with  five  rolled  scrolls:  a  Kuo  HsI  landscape  (Sung  dynasty, 
11th  century) ...  a  calligraphy  scroll  from  the  Palace  Museum  on 
Taiwan  ...  a  Ch'an  masterpiece  by  Yu-Chlen  ...  a  yard-long 
frieze  of  Indian  temple  sculpture  ...  a  Tibetan  thanks. 

There'll  also  be  miniature  screens  from  the  Shoko  Zen  Temple 
In  Kyoto   . .  Rajput  miniatures  from  India  . .  .  Zen  parable  cardi 
even  a  dragon  kite.  All  scented  with  incense.  It's  the  Issue 
you'll  hang  all  over  the  house. 

By  unbinding  our  magazine,  letting  it  run  free  In  Its  box,  there's 
no  end  to  our  three-dimensional  Ideas.  In  short,  you  don't  simply 
read  Aspen  ...  you  hear  it,  hang  It.  feel  it,  fly  it,  even  sniff  itl 


Would  you  like  to  see  what  Aspen  Is 
like?  We  have  a  tempting  subscription 
rate  to  help  you  find  out.  Aspen  Is 
published  four  times  a  year  at  $4  per 
Issue  (our  current  Issue,  Aspen  5-J-6, 
being  a  double  Issue,  Is  $8).  But  try 
Aspen  on  our  money-saving  subscrip- 
tion offer-and  pay  just  $10.95  for  one 
year.  You  may  pay  later  If  you  prefer. 
But  If  you  send  payment  with  your 
order,  saving   us   bookkeeping  and 
billing  costs,  we'll  reward  you  with  a 
free  gift-a  small  surprise  that  will  be 
a  delightful  preview  of  Aspen  Ittelf. 
You  may  cancel  at  any  time  and  pay 
only  for  the  Issues  mailed.  But  to  be 
sure  you'll  receive  Aspen  3-f  6,  a  phe- 
nomenal collector's   Item  and  con- 
versation piece,  mail  the  coupon 
today.  Then  start  planning  your  first 
Aspen  Box  Party. 


ASPEN  MAGAZINE  P.O.  Box  205  Village  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014  "* 

D  Aspen  sounds  great.  Send  me  one  year  for  just  $10.95-a  $5.05  saving  over  the  regular  single  copy 

n'Twant^t  take  advantage  of  your  subscription  rate  for  two  years.  Send  me  8  issues  for  $19.95. 
□  I'm  enclosing  payment.  Send  me  a  free  surprise.       D  Please  bill  me. 

Please  include  payment  with  orders 
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Canadian  and  foreign  rates  $12.95  for 
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Godard 

reality  at  alt,  but  rather  the 
myth  disseminated  by  Alpha 
CO  through  its  Bible-Bulletin — 
It  shai>es  what  then  comes  to 
be  known  as  la  vie  quotidien 
into  fantastically  grotesque 
configurations  .  .  .  " 

'Then,  would  you  call  what 
you  do,  the  real  reality?" 

"No.  rd  ju9t  say  that  what 
I  do  is  the  outgrowth  of  other 
smaller-scale  myths,  originated 
and  disseminated  by  other  Al- 
pha 60*s  with  Philosopher's 
names.** 

"Then  what  is  reality.  Mr. 
Godard?** 

"Why.  very  obviously. 

XI. 

ON  Y  SOIT  MAL  Y  PENSE 
"Excuse  me,  Tm  doing  a 
fcurvey.  Would  you  kindly  pick 
a  topic  and  speak  on  it  for  10 
to  fifteen  minutes,  Jo  that  we 
might  determine  the  stupidity 
level  of  the  average  living  be- 
ing, of  which  group,  you,  no 
doubt,  are  one.** 

"Yes  rd  like  to  speak  about 
grand  opera." 

"I'm  sorry  miss  ...  It  is 
'Miss"  isn't  it?  .  .  .  ** 

"Well,  it's  'Miss*  in  the  sub- 
titles, and  mademoiselle  on  the 
aound  track  —  it  really  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  too, 
but  the  americans  would  never 
understand  it  anyway  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  .......'* 

"I'm  sorry,  Miss,  but  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  al>out  grand 
opera,  and  so  I  couldn't  really 
get  a  very  good  indication  of 
your  stupidity  level  from  that, 
now  could  I. 

Why  don't  you  talk  about 
something    we    all    know,    say 

XII, 

WAR,  for  example, 
XIII. 

La  Guerre 

Je  crois  que  je  ne  verrai 
Jamais 

Une  poeme  bella,  commc  la 
guerre. 

XIV. 

or  death. 


XT. 

Le  Mort 
Je  crois  que  je  ne  . 


!•••••*•••••••••••• 
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MEMO: 

to  the  editeur 

No  film  is  complete  without  a 
murder 

XVI. 

J'entre  dans  le  cinema. 
Je  regarde  tout  droite. 
Je  vois: 
je  vois: 
je  vois: 

XVII. 

j'entre   dans   le   cinema 
(une  film  en  train) 
j'ouvre  nves  oreilles  et  puis, 
j'entend: 

bang-bang     ding- 
dong    

Kachew!     beep 

beep    t>eep,    j'entend    les    voix 
qui  dit: 


1) 
2) 

vs. 


XVIII. 


The  content  of  a  Godard  film 
bakes  itself  into  the  bread 
which  will  sandwich  and  em- 
phasize his  thought,  perhaps. 
And  then, 

XIX 

(scene  finals). 

THE  AUDIENCE  EATS 'IT  .  .  . 

A  paper  in  XX  parts  and  a 

memo   by   ralph   spinardi   done 

at  the  request  of  the  university. 


Roxbury  Bank 

(Continued  from  page  1> 

be  invested  are  made  by  a  spe- 
cial Investment  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the 
advice  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Co.  Dean  LfOomls  then  decides 
how  much  and  in  what  way  the 
money  will  be  invested.  While 
Brandeis  has  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bank  accounts,  very  lit- 
tle percentage-wise  is  kept  in 
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'"And  other  fun-loving  people. 
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The  •.».  Waterman  sails  from  New  York  to 
Southampton  and  RottercUm  on  May  25, 
August  13,  and  September  8.  She  leaves  Rotterdam 
for  Southampton  and  New  York  on  June  10, 
July  9,  August  28  (from  ^205),  and  September  28. 
Completely  air-conditioned,  the  Waterman  has  all 
the  sports,  lounges,  and  fun  a  student/economy 
sailing  can  have.  Plus  such  advantages  as  no 
tipping.  See  your  travel  agent  or  send  (or  our 
brochure.  Or  telephone. 

SAFETY  INFORMATION:  the  s.s.  Waterman, 
registered  in  the  Netherlands,  meets  International 
Safety  Standards  for  new  ships  developed  in  1948. 


TRANS-OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Pier  40,  North  River,  New  York,  NY.  10014.  Tel.  (212)  924-8450 
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them.  The  rule  is  that  not  lew 
than  5f  %  nor  more  than  6f  % 
of  the  universitj  endowment 
funcb  are  to  be  invested  in 
common  stock  with  the  other 
approximately  40%  bein^f  in- 
vested in  g;ovemment  bonds. 

The  following  table  gives  a 
breakdown  of  the  proportion- 
ate amount  of  the  endowment 
that  is  invested  in  the  various 
classifications. 

IfCC  19S7 

Cash   or  iU  equivalent   2.9%  3.6% 

Bonds  22.7  20.1 

Preferred*  l.T  2.8 

Commons  4t.7  41 .7 

Misc.  2J  2.8 

Real    Etttate  .2 

Mortgage*  !.•  12.2 

Misc.  23.S  19.4 

Figures  taken  from  the  1967 
study  of  college  and  university 
endowment  funds,  prepared  by 
Boston  Fund. 

The  bank  accounts  as  short 
term  investments  or  corpora*^ 
notes  are  used  to  hold  the  new 
nvoney  that  is  received  by  the 
University  pending  their  in- 
vestment in  stocks  and  bonds. 
In  deciding  where  to  deposit 
its  money  the  school  requires 
that  the  bank  be  adequately 
capitalized;  be  covered  by  the 
FDIC;  have  good  management; 
and  be  able  to  help  the  univer- 
sity borrow  money.  It  is  prob- 
ably on  the  basis  of  these  four 
criteria  that  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees will  decide  whether  or  not 
to  deposit  some  of  its  money  in 
the  Unity  Bank  of  Roxbury. 


CouikH 
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again  for  SSB  head  he  could, 
while  Romasco  will  graduate  in 
June  '69,  and  would  not  get  the 
chance  to  head  SSB  unless  he 
was  elected  now. 

Various  motions  to  reconsid- 
er their  move  failed. 

Financial  Aid 

Student  Council  also  took 
action  on  the  case  of  two  stu- 
dents who  had  their  scholar- 
ships eliminated  due  to  a  pari- 
etals  violation  last  semester. 
Tlie  two  had  been  warned  by 
SBR  and  their  decision  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Administrative 
Committee,  but  when  notices 
of  financial  aid  were  distrib- 
uted last  week,  the  two,  a 
sophomore  boy  and  junior  girl, 
were  denied  aid. 

They  learned  from  members 
of  the  Dean  of  Students  oflice 
that  the  action  was  prompted 
by  their  parietals  violation. 
Student  Council  passed  a  mo- 
tion offered  by  Senior  repre- 
sentative   Jon    Brant    that 


stated  that  the  Universitf 
should  use  onljr  financial  and 
academic  {^rounds  for  scholar- 
ship decisions.  The  Council  al- 
so approved  a  draft  of  a  letter 
by  President  Eric  Yoffie  to 
President  Sachar  that  deplored 
the  use  of  financial  aid  as  a 
weapon  in  disciplinary  affairs. 

The  letter  also  said  that  the 
University  was  in  fact  estab- 
lishing: a  double  standard,  for 
a  student  not  on  aid  would 
have  received  no  further  pun- 
ishment than  the  SBR  action, 
but  in  this  case  the  University 
overruled  the  SBR  and  Ad 
committee  by  punishing  with 
the  aid  cut. 

Council  had  planned  also  to 
resign  its  membership  in  the 
University  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Affairs  as  a  protest,  but 
no  action  on  any  of  the  pro- 
posals has  taken  place,  because 
later  in  the  day  the  Council 
was  informed  that  the  Univer- 
sity had  restored  the  cuts  they 
made  on  the  two  individuals. 

Council  was  also  informed 
that  the  reason  for  the  appar- 
ent widespread  amount  of  aid 
reductions  was  due  to  the  need 
for  money  to  finance  the  edu- 
cation of  black  students  at  the 
University. 

Other  Decisions 

Council  also  was  told  that 
the  University  has  found  a 
lawyer  to  aid  in  draft  counsel- 
ling. 

The  Brandeis  People  Against 
Racism  was  chartered  by 
Council.  They  are  at  present 
working  on  an  attempt  to  have 
the  University  insist  on  an 
anti-discrimination  clause  in 
all  University  building  con- 
tracts. 

1968-69  Budget  Adopted 

A  budget  of  $69,315  will  be 
submitted  to  a  student  union 
referendum  soon.  Council 
approved  the  document  with 
minor  changes  from  the  one 
submitted  by  the  budget  com- 
mittee. Income  includes  an 
estimated  89.2%  of  undergrad- 
uate SAF  payments  plus  $1,500 
in  graduate  student  SAF. 
$8,350  will  be  given  by  the 
University. 

Film  Series 

Council  also  allocated  $500 
to  start  another  film  committee 
ings  at  a  charge  of  50#  for 
to  allow  for  Friday  night  show- 
SAF  and  $1.50  for  non-SAF. 


Rosenthal  Dotms 
To  Get  Janitors 
On  Weekly  Basis 

Life  in  the  Rosenthal  Dormi- 
tories next  year  may  not  be  as 
squalid  as  earlier  revelations 
about  the  frequency  of  the  jan- 
itorial service  had  originally 
suggested.  Director  of  Resi- 
dence Harris  Schwartz  said 
that  he  had  recently  asked 
Buildings  and  Grounds  to  pro- 
vide the  same  maintainence 
service  as  is  given  the  other 
dormitories. 

According  to  Schwartz,  the 
suites  in  Rosenthal  will  be  com- 
pletely cleaned  once  a  week. 
The  carpeted  building  will  be 
vacuumed,  but,  he  said,  the 
bathrooms  will  be  cleaned  only 
on  a  weekly  basis.  Schwartz 
added  that  since  the  bathrooms 
are  "semi-private"  (used  by 
only  four  people),  he  didn't 
think  they  would  get  so  dirty 
that  they  would  need  more  fre- 
quent cleanings.  He  also  said 
that  it  was  felt  that  with  so  few 
students  using  the  bathrooms, 
their  responsibility  for  keeping 
them  relatively  civilized  would 
be  increased. 

The  trash  in  Rosenthal  will 
be  collected  once  a  week  or  "as 
necessary.** 


A   house   divided   against 
itself  cannot  multiply. 


Stokes 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

private  citizens  are  contribut- 
ing to  improve  their  city,  one 
and  a  quarter  is  coming  from 
other  than  the  city  leaders. 
The  Mayor  said  he  is  receiving 
nickels  from  young  people  fif- 
teen and  under  because  the 
most  important  aspect  of  mak- 
ing Cleveland  a  model  city, 
which  Stokes  hopes  to  do,  is 
that  the  entire  population  con- 
tribute to  it  together. 

In  response  to  a  question, 
Stokes  said  that  he  felt  it  was 
legitimate  to  press  the  admin- 
istration to  take  such  measures 
as  would  guarantee  the  integra- 
tion of  crews  working  on  con- 
struction on  campus.  When 
asked  to  comment  on  the  Ker- 
ner  report  Stokes  said  that  he 
agreed  with  it  entirely  except 
for  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
headed  for  a  separatist  society. 
The  Mayor  stated  "they  didn't 
mean  this  literally  because  it 
isn't  going  to  happen." 


Ybu  Are  Eligible. 


Ai3  a  member  of  a  group  living  or  working  in  Massachu- 
setts, you  are  eligible  for  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE 
INSURANCE,  the  choice  of  400,000  prudent  men  and 
women  with  an  eye  for  exceptional  value.  And  once  you 
become  a  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE  policy- 
holder, you  can  keep  your  policy,  no  matter  where  you 
work  or  live. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  unique  opportunity  now,  visiC 
your  Mutual  Savings  Bank  and  ask  for  personal  counsel- 
ling about  the  best  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE policy  for  you.  It  could  be  the  most  important  step 
you  ever  take  toward  personal  financial  security. 


Foiindod  In  1907  at  a  public  service, 
SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE  is  sold 
only  through  Mutual  Savings  Banks 
direct,  for  low  cost.  And  although 
not  guaranteed,  dividends  have  been 
paid  every  year  since  1908, 
to  reduce  cost  still  further. 


Only  your  Mutual  Savings  Bank  offers  you  Savings  Accountib 
Mortgage  Loans,  and  Savings  Bank  Ufo  insurance. 


Racism 
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have  also  accepted  Brandeis. 
He  emphasized  that  he  be- 
jieves  the  programs  now  in 
question  will  be  effectively 
implemented  only  if  black  stu- 
dents continue  to  push  for 
their  demands. 

Lathan  Johnson,  a  graduate 
student  on  the  Committee,  out- 
Jined  the  steps  being  taken  to 
jneet  each  of  the  demands 
originally  presented  by  the 
black  student*.  He  said  the  Ad- 
ministration has  appeared  to 
be  working  on  solutions,  but 
that  two  weeks  had  elapsed 
between  the  formation  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  the 
calling  together  of  the  work- 
ing subcwnmittees,  and  this 
was  done  largely  at  the  insist- 
ence of  Eric  Yoffie,  President  of 
the  Student  Council. 

The  subcommittee  for  creat- 
ing an  African  studies  depart- 
ment is  meeting  today,  and  its 
proposals  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  Faculty  Educational  Poli- 
cies Committee.  The  proposed 
Afro-American  Studies  Depart- 
ment will  probably  be  merged 
with  this  department. 

The  most  effective  subcom- 
mittee is  the  one  working  on 
student  recruitment.  Johnson 
said  that  the  University  will 
continue  to  seek  black  students 
for  next  semester  through  the 
admission  of  transfer  students, 
who  have  not  yet  been  notified 
of  acceptances.  The  projected 
increase  of  black  students  to 
10%  of  the  population  at  Bran- 
deis by  1970  will  probably  stem 
from  this  action. 

A  black  advisor  has  been 
hired  and  will  begin  at  Bran- 
deis this  summer. 

There  is  no  formal  subcom- 
miltee  working  on  the  hiring 
of  black  professors.  The  Uni- 
versity has  said  it  would  con- 
tinue to  work  on  it  and  has  a 
few  candidates,  but  since  ev- 
eryone is  bidding  for  them 
Brandeis  doesn't  have  much 
control  over  the  situation.  Also, 
tliere  has  been  no  move  toward 
appointing  a  black  person  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President  Sachar  has  report- 
edly created  the  ten  Martin 
Luther  King  scholarships, 
ahich  will,  as  originally 
planned,  provide  for  full  four 
year  expenses  including  tuition 
and  room  and  board.  However, 
lohnson  said,  the  money  for 
the  scholarships  is  not  yet 
present,  and  no  one  is  known 
to  have  received  one.  Millett 
also  said  it  was  not  yet  clear 
whether  the  money  will  be 
given  to  students  admitted  to 
the  University  before  the  Com- 
mittee's establishment,  or  will 
go  to  new  students  who  will  be 
recruited. 

Johnson  said  that  he  and 
Mel  King  have  presented  the 
administrative  staff  with  a  list 
of  contacts  in  the  black  com- 
munity in  regard  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  increased  em- 
ployment of  black  people  in 
all  positions  at  the  University. 
He  said  that  Lou  Ennis.  per- 
sonnel manager,  is  setting  up 
meetings  with  potential  em- 
ployees. Also,  the  problem  of 
transportation  may  be  solved 
by  an  express  bus  set  up  in 
conjunction  with  some  factories 
along  route  128.  There  are  at- 
tempts to  move  ahead  on  Uni- 
versity housing  for  black  em- 
ployees. 

The  subcommittee  for  the 
formation  of  a  consultative 
committee  on  Reeb  scholar- 
ships has  met  once,  but  has 
taken  no  action  according  to 
Johnson.  The  Committee  has 
not  dealt  with  the  remaining 
three  proposals,  which  were 
for  fellowships  for  the  ad- 
vanced training  for  teachers  in 
the  ghetto,  a  standing  fund  to 
be  used  by  the  black  commu- 


nity, and  a  Brandeis-sponsored 
community  action  plan  in  Rox- 
bury. There  are  tentative  plans, 
however,  for  a  University  in- 
vestment in  the  new  Unity 
Bank  in  Roxbury.  (See  related 
story  on  page  1,  col.  5.) 

Also,  the  Faculty  Committee 
on  Disadvantaged  Students  has 
been  cooperating  with  the  sub- 
committee on  Educational  Re- 
sources to  set  up  a  transitional 
year  program  and  a  bridge  be- 
tween Brandeis  and  the  low  in- 
come black  and  Puerto  Rican 
community.  According  to  Ami 
Schwartz  '69,  the  transitional 
year  program  which  will  offer 
the  opportunity  for  a  college 
education  to  people  who  either 
have  a  poor  high  school  back- 
ground or  who  have  been  out 
of  school  for  a  while,  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the 
Faculty  EPC  and  will  go  to  the 
Faculty  Senate  this  Thursday. 

Johnson  said  there  is  cur- 
rently a  proposal  to  establish  a 
link  with  the  English  High 
School  to  be  built  in  the  new 
Madison  Park  complex  in  Rox- 
bury. Plans  include  offering 
courses  not  normally  given  in 
high  school,  eg.  theater  arts 
and  anthropologfy,  to  be  taught 
either  at  Brandeis  or  in  the 
high  school,  tutoring  in  Rox- 
bury, and  seminars  for  ghetto 
teachers. 

All  the  Committee  members 


AIRPUNE  LOSES 

Doe  to  peer  attendance  at 
both  concerts,  SSB  lost  ap- 
proximately $3,500  on  tb€ 
Spring  Weekend  appearance 
of  the  Jefferson  Airplane. 

The  arrangement  was  two 
concerts  for  tbc  price  of  one 
($7,500)  in  which  the  Air- 
plane were  to  %ti  %%%  ttf  the 
gate  or  $7,500,  whichever 
was  higher. 


contacted  expressed  the  feeling 
that,  while  the  administration 
has  not  been  uncooperative  the 
proposals  right  now  look  bet- 
ter on  paper  than  they  are  in 
fact  partly  because  there  has 
not  been  enough  time  for  actual 
results.  Johnson  said  that  sum- 
mer meetings  of  the  subcom- 
mittees will  be  recommended. 

Side  by  Side 

(Continued  from  pai:e  4) 

dreams  on  the  sea,  Joseph  Con- 
rad came  back  with  stories  of 
jungles,  of  men's  minds,  of  im- 
penetrable smells.  Stories  of  a 
wind  with  no  direction  that 
covered  reality  with  a  blanket 
which  only  an  addict  could  un- 


derstand. lYkoee  of  us  who  are 

philosophers,  amoebas,  heads 
understand  a  distinction  whieh 
we  think  describes  us.  In  the 
cradling  arms  of  our  own  con- 
ceptions of  psychology,  we  live 
out  our  mimes  of  our  visions. 
Acting  all  the  while  as  we  are 
actually  living.  A  civilization 
of  schizophrenics  horrified  by 
their  own  schizophrenia. 

But  it  is  not  good  to  mess 
with  your  mind  just  to  live  a 
lie  better.  Mind  is  irrelevant 
to  the  20th  century.  As  a  friend 
pointed  out,  he  can  be  stoneder 
than  the  stonedest  heed  with- 
out drugs  because  he  is  hip. 
We  are  all  hip,  hip  to  t*ie  same 
scene.  Don't  go  adding  juices 
to  your  lungs  and  mind  to  as- 
sist those  dissolving  fluids  al- 
ready at  work. 

Next  time  a  big  hurricane 
starts  meandering  around  the 
Caribbean  and  Middle  At- 
lantic, go  to  the  ocean  and  sit 
and  see  if  it  comes  around  to 
blow  at  you.  Watch  the  wind 
direction.  If  you  are  lucky,  the 
eye  of  the  storm  will  pass  over 
you.  Watch  how  the  world  un- 
derstands silence.  The  silence 
which  is  there  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  making  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind  jusi,  that  much  more.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  just  that  much  more 
addictive.   Arp. 

Philip  King 


Letters 
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pertment  and  be  told  that  they 
just  couldn't  coach  track  and 
didn't  have  the  money  to  hire 
anyone  else,  either.  Th^r^ 
"moral  support"  was  all  that 
could  be  given. 

Although  a  te«m  was  initially 
started  last  year,  there  were  no 
meets  held,  and  the  girls  were 
not  invited  to  the  Girls'  Athletic 
Dinner.  This  year,  the  girls' 
track  team  was  recognized  as 
existing,  and  the  members  were 
invited  to  the  Athletic  Dinner 
(>oy,  joy»).  Just  before  the 
dinner  started.  Miss  Nichols 
agreed  to  mention  Carol's  work 
and  to  give  the  team  members 
their  ribbons  from  the  meet. 
Presentation  of  track  awards 
was  not  listed  on  the  schedule. 
Ne«r  the  end  of  the  dinner  it. 
was  asked  that  track  awards  be 
given  out,  but  the  time  was 
inappropriate.  Once  again  the 
Department  has  refused  to 
rei-ognize  the  Brandeis  Women's 
Track  Team. 

Ellen  Abraliam   '70 


Lo$  Angeles 
San  Fernando  VaHey 

Furti.  home:  3  ♦reewoyt,  20  min. 
UCLA,  use,  Jownfown,  beoch; 
•ir  cond,  IH  bedrms,  fenced 
petio-yord,  gcroge,  ufil.,  gor- 
dencr  pd.  $350.  June  20-Sept.  8. 
15128  Otsego,  Shermon  Ooks, 
Colif.  91403. 
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From  the  Bullpen 


Dirty  Dozen 


Rick  Horowitz 


Saturday,  May  11 

It  sneaks  up  on  you,  in  a  way.  New  England  winter  has 
given  itself  up  to  New  England  spring  without  much  of  a  battle. 

An  occasional  piece  of  February  or  March  will  wander 
across  campus  for  moments  at  a  time,  and  those  who  remember 
last  year's  "spring"  look  up  and  scowl.  They  half  expect  the 
skies  to  open  up  again  for  one  parting  shot  of  snow,  a  souvenir 
to  take  with  them  into  the  warmer  months  ahead. 

Still,  the  jagged  winds  of  the  last  months  have  found  them- 
selves ever  more  completely  enclosed  in  a  velvet  pocket  of  true 
spring,  perhaps  summer,  if  one  has  the  imagination. 

Even  as  the  winter  winds  run  out  of  space  and  time,  things 
are  starting  to  close  in  on  a  whole  series  of  winds  that  have 
been  issuing  from  this  corner  since  last  March,  perhaps  last 
summer,  if  one  has  the  memory. 

The  question  has  always  been  about  the  same:  "How  are 
you  guys  gonna  do  this  year?",  or  more  specifically,  "Are  you 
guys  gonna  win  any  games  this  year?" 

The  answer  to  the  questions  was  always  an  assured  "Yes, 
we'll  win  some  games."  No  one  was  quite  sure  how  many;  after 
last  year's  nightmare,  it  didn't  really  matter.  A  1-14  record 
would  have  been  an  improvement. 

"We  guys",  the  baseball  team,  that  is,  did  not  win  a  ball 
game  last  year.  It  was  one  of  those  things  where  they  asked 
you  how  it  had  gone,  and  you  sort  of  answered,  "hmmh-ten," 
and  hoped  Ihcy  wouldn't  bother 
to  have  you  repeat  the  first 
half.  The  zero's  been  buried 
under  a  cough  many  times  this 
past  year. 

The  memories  have  started 
to  return;  it  has  only  recently 
dawned  on  me  that  there  is  ev- 
ery possibility  the  baseball 
team  will  go  winless  again  this 
season.  As  I  write  this,  twelve 
games  (of  fifteen)  have  been 
played,  and  another  dozen 
losses  have  been  inscribed  in 
the  Book  of  Life. 

There  seems  to  be.  to  coin  a 
plirase,  little  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel,  and  it's  frightening.  Of  the  three  games  still  to 
come,  (one  and  a  half  by  the  time  this  is  read),  Clark  and  MIT 
can  be  V^eaten. 

It's  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  various  concerned 
fans  that,  of  the  five  or  so  games  already  played  against  a 
*'bealable"  opponent,  our  record  has  been  remarkably  consistent. 
C'est  vrai. 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  that  Brandeis  can  beat  Tufts  with- 
out the  Messiah  on  the  mound,  does  not  mean  that  Brandeis 
will  beat  TuCts  (or  Stonehill,  or  SufTolk,  or  Northeastern,  or 
Hartford.)  Remember,  these  teams  also  include  Brandeis  on 
their  "beatable"  li.sts. 

These  teams  can  be  beaten  by:  1)  scoring  more  runs  than 
they  do,  and  2)  making  sure  they  score  fewer  runs  than  we  do. 
(Who  said  baseball  was  too  complicated?) 

A  twelve  game  losing  streak  is  basically  a  collection  of 
missed  cutolTs,  line  drives  curving  foul,  kicked  grounders,  double 
steals  that  always  work  (for  "them"),  hit-and-runs  that  never 
work  (for  "us")  etc.,  etc. 

It's  Mitch  Pressman  being  unable  to  pitch  after  just  two 
appearances;  it  is  Gary  McGrath,  just  a  freshman  and  new  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  shaking  his  head  in  wonderment,  trying  to 
figure  out  what  he's  got  to  do  to  get  through  a  game  with  his 
confidence  intact.  It's  Mark  Zauderer  getting  his  first  hit  of 
the  year,  and  losing  it  when  a  baserunner  at  second  gets  a  late 
start  and  is  forced  out  at  third. 

You  come  back  to  your  room  after  a  game,  and  your  room- 
mate's got  some  cheery  words  like,  "What  was  the  score  of 
today's  di.saster?"  You  tell  him.  very  quietly,  and  get  out  of 
the  room  before  you  feel  like  flinging  5 '4  ounces  of  our  national 
pastime  down  his  throat. 

The  Boston  Globe  prints  a  story,  phoned  in  by  a  Bran- 
deisian  with  nothing  better  to  do  with  his  spare  time,  telling  the 

world  how  the  "Brandeis  Nine  | 

Tip  Bates,  4-1."  The  "Brandeis 

Nine"  never   played   the  game      yn    |(|i'  ^B       ^T- 

in  question,  though;  the  lineup 

and  score  are  phony.  The  cam- 
pus kids  us  about  our  "easiest 
victory,"  and  it's  almost  funny, 
too,  until  you  realize  that  the 
only  way  we  can  win  a  game  is 
on  a  prank.  It's  almost  funny. 


Brodshy  Nets  Five^  Bernstein  Four 
As  Lacrossemen  Rout  Boston  St,  23-3 

The  Brandeis  University  lacrosse  team  upped  its  record  to  4  wins  and  3  defeats  this  past 
week  by  beating  Babson,  4-3,  losing  to  Bowdoin,  12-3,  and  overwhelming  Boston  State,  23-3. 

The  Babson  game  was  a  see-saw  battle  all  the  way,  with  Brandeis  winning  in  the  last 
few  minutes  on  a  goal  by  Richard  Brodsky,  his  second  of  the  afternoon.  Also  scoring  for  Bran- 
deis were  Eliot  Cohen  and  Ricky  Fishman.    Jon  Bernstein  had  three  assists. 

Some  tough  breaks  and  questionable  officiating  contributed  to  the  Brandeis  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Bowdoin.  Among  the  gems  pulled  by  the  officials  was  one  in  which  an  official  dis- 
allowed a  goal  which  was  signalled  by  the  other  official,  and  which  the  Bowdoin  goalie  ad- 
mitted had  gone  in.  Brandeis  hung  in  there,  however,  and  played  very  well.  Ricky  Fish- 
man    scored    twice,    and    Eliot 


Racketmen  Top  Babson 
Schulman  Loves! 


The  Brandeis  tennis  team, 
fresh  from  a  9-0  victory  over 
Bates  earlier  in  the  week,  easily 
won  its  match  last  Friday 
against  Babson.  With  three  men 
of  the  top  seven  playing  in  the 
New  Engiands  in  Amherst,  the 
Judges  still  managed  to  pull 
out  a  close  one,  9-0.  Doug 
Granville,  moving  up  from  the 
number  two  position,  won  6-0, 
6-1.  As  usual  Doug  was  im- 
pecabbly  dressed  for  tennis. 
His  madras  shorts,  green  t- 
shirt,  and  blue  socks  obviously 
I  inspired  Doug  to  new  heights, 
but   one   someliow  doubts   that 


beat  the  best  footfaulter  of  the 
season,   6-1,   6-0. 

Bruce  Shpiner  won  the  Irving 
Goldstein  award  for  giving  up 
the  most  games  to  an  opponent 
who  shouldn't  have  gotten  any. 
Bruce,  who  is  usually  the  first 
off  the  courts,  was  the  last  as 
he  won  6-3,  6-4. 

Mark  Schulman  won  at  num- 
ber five,  6-0.  6-0.  Mark  seemed 

inspired  to  win  quickly  more 
because  of  a  softball  game  later 
that  afternoon  than  because  it 
was  his  first  start  this  season. 
Neil   Ward,  number  six,  over- 


Doug's  opponent  was  motivated   powered   his  man    6-1.6-1,   for 


in  the  same  direction. 

Steve  Zaslow,  number  two, 
and  Dave  Gerstel,  number  three 
fought  tenaciously,  but  never- 
theless both  lost  a  few  points. 


the  final  singles  victory 

All  three  doubles  were  then 
swept  in  quick  order.  Sam 
Rosenberg  in  number  three 
doubles  turned  in  a  fine  per- 
formance. 


"College  Relations  Director 

j  c/o  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  20008 


j  Please  send  me 
I  a  Sheraton  Student 
I  LEXsoIcansaveup 
j  to  20%  on 
!  Sheraton  rooms^ 


I 

j  Name. 


I  Address 

I  Reservations  with  the  special  low  rate  are  confirmed  in  advance 
J  (based  on  availability)  for  Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun.  nights,  plus  Thanks- 
I  giving  (Nov.  22-26),  Christmas  (Dec.  15-Jan.  1)  and  July 
I  through  Labor  Day!  Many  Sheraton  Hotels  and  Motor  Inns  offer  I 
I  student  rates  during  other  periods  subject  to  availability  at  time  ■ 
z  of  check-in  and  may  be  requested.  . 

I  Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inns  @  i 

I    155  Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inns  in  Major  Cities  >Mr^    _ 


Cohen    once,    while    Bernstein 

had  two  assists. 

After    a    disappointing    first 

period,  Brandeis  exploded  in 
the  Boston  State  game.  Half- 
way through  the  second  quar- 
ter, the  outcome  of  the  game 
was  no  longer  in  doubt,  and 
Coach  Ekberg  experimented 
freely,  trying  out  players  in 
other  than  their  accustomed 
positions.  Brodsky  with  five 
goals  and  Bernstein  with  four 
were  high  scorers  for  the  vic- 
tors. Tony  Filoso  and  Bern- 
stein, with  two  assists  each,  led 
in  that  department.  Almost  ev- 
eryone else  on  the  team  scored 
in  this  game,  including  de- 
fensemen  Chris  Dadian  and 
Howie  Beckman,  and  goalie 
Steve  Shulman. 

With  two  more  games  left  in 
the  season,  the  lacrosse  team 
stands  an  excellent  chance  to 
fuii.sh  the  season  with  a  win- 
ning record. 

TIT  TO"  TXT  Uf  Tff  10    TIT  TIT   "UT  llf  IB" 

^^ -%.  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

:^  Social  Note  -^ 

"^  John  Seeley  has  re-  ^ 

^  turned  from  Chicago  -^ 

^  and     Gary,     Indiana.  ^ 

^  He      was     not      im-  ;;y 

^  pressed.                          ^ 


REVOLUTIQN 

Several  Brandeis  students 
have  prepared  a  manifesto 
for  a  revolution  at  Brandeis. 
The  students  are  meeting: 
with  various  University 
deans  during:  the  week  to 
discuss  their  proposals.  No 
direct  plans  of  action  have 
been  drawn  up  as  yet. 

The  manifesto,  prepared 
by  Andy  Gillenson,  Mike 
Murphy,  Victor  Shear,  and 
Justin  Simon,  appears  on 
page  three  of  this  paper. 


RESPECTS  TO 
PETEirS  MOTHER 


The  End 

Is 
Near . . . 


The  last  issue  of  tKe 

Justice, 

the  commencement 

issue,  will  appear 

June  4th. 


i  CEMUiNE  LEVI'S'^ 

■ii^OFTEN  IMITATED  BUT  NEVER  EQUALLED  FOR  QUALITY  &  FIT 


r 
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rv. 
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V**^ 


.^•' 


A.  CORDUROY  ALL  THE  WAY  .  .  .  Sizes 
26-33;  Colors:  Sand.  Brown,  Loden  5.98 

B.  HOPSACK   STA-PRESTf>        .  .  .  Sizes 

26-38;   Colors:    Lt.    Blue,    Navy.   Wheat. 
Olive,  Whiskey,  Lt.  Green,  White 800 

C.  PRE  SHRUNK  BLUE  DENIMS  .  .  .  Sizes 
2;-4C-;  Button  front  siZPS  7'  50 5.98 

0.  SUPER  SLIM  BLUE  OENIMS  .  .  .  Sizes 
26-38;       5.50 

E.    LEVrS'OiACKET    .    .    .    Sizes    32  50; 

Blue  Denim  or  Sand  7.95 
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y. 
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G. 


Levi's 


1 


\S1  sizes  in  all..,  SHORT. . .  MEDIUM , . .  TALL . 


^"Sr^ 
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F.  STRETCH   LEVI'S*    .   .    Sizes   26  38; 
Faded   Blue,   Sand,   Black,   Blue   Demm 

- 7.00 

G.  SLIM  FIT  LEVI'S«>.  .  .  Sizes  26  42; 
Colors:  White,  Sand,  Black,  Green  and 

light  Blue  4.98 

H.  LADIES   DENIM   SKIRTS   .   .  .   Sizes 

8-18;    Color:    Blue    5.95 

J.   LADIES   BLUE   DENIM   RANCH   PANTS 
.  .  .  Sizes  22  36;  side  zipper 595 


The  LEVI'S^ STORE  Thai  oifers  MORE! 


Open  Wed  £venin£  till  8)5  PM 


li^OS^ff^    RIDING  APPAREL,    INC.     292  Boxlston  St.,  Boston  (oppositt  Public  Gordons)  Tol.  267-01 9S 


iiliii    iliQiMw—— —»M^Wi 
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Highlights  Remaining 
in  Orientation  Week 

Tonight:  Atma  Theater 
group  in  Nathan  Seifer  at  8 
p.m. 

Tomorrow:  Sectioning  in  the 
afternoon;  Israeli  Wine  in 
Sherman  at  4;  Chamber  mu- 
sic in  Rapaporte  at  7:15. 

Thursday:  Classes  begin; 
Sex  lecture  at  8:30  in 
Schwartz  with  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  Planned  Parent- 
hood. 

Friday:  Classes  again,  plus 
Hillel  services  in  tiie  eve- 
ning; a  movie  in  Seifer  at 
8::J0;  and  the  Charles  River 
Valley  Boys  at  Chumley's 
starting  at  9:30. 
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TAKE   NOTE! 

1.)  THE  JUSTICE  phone  no 
longer  functions.  Do  not  coll  ok 
891-5156,  but  pleose  coll  the 
Student  Council  number:  894- 
6000,  est.  553. 

2.)  All  people,  from  ony  clots, 
ore  invited  to  THE  JUSTICE  stoff 
meeting  this  Thursdoy  night  ot 
9:15  p.m.  in  the  basement  of 
Mailman.  Old  stoff  ore  asked  to 
Attend. 


President^  in  Interview, 
Calls  for  Communication 


By  ELLEN  SHAFFER  and 
JON   QUINT 

University  President  Morris 
Abram  voiced  his  opinions  on 
tlie  issues  and  afTairs  facing 
Bt  jndeis  early  this  August  in 
an  interview  with  tiie  Justice. 
Abram  spoke  of  the  functions 
of  a  university,  student  acti- 
viMii,  the  racial  situation,  and 
electural  politics. 

Pre:>ident  Abram  emphasized 
repeatedly  that  he  wouEd  do 
all  he  could  to  facilitate  com- 
niuiiicatioiis  between  students 
and  himself.  Deploring  the  un- 
willingness of  people  in  many 
situations  to  li.^ten,  he  slated 
that  "all  points  of  view  should 
be  debat-3d  at  a  University." 
Though  the  minority  need  not 
always  win,  he  felt,  di.s«sent 
must  be  heard. 

Abram  said  "the  University 
does  exist  for  the  student,"  and 
it  would  }yo  the  aim  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  create  a  bal- 
ance between  the  needs  of  the 
students,  for  quality  cour.ses 
and  instruction,  and  those  of 
faculties  possiiily  too  bound  up 
in  def>artn-ieiit  research  GiK)d 
acadeiuic  training  is  not  unre- 
lated to  the  practical  world,  he 
believes,  and  the  be.^t  way  the 
University  can  serve  its  stu- 
dents :md  fH'ei)are  thorn  foi-  use- 
ful Jives  is  t'»  improve  the  edu- 
cational structure  and  the  H- 
br.'iries. 

He  clearly  favored,  for  ex- 
ample, an  expanded  pass-fail 
program,  allowing  .students  to 
take  a  course  pas.s-fail  every 
.semester,  and  not  just  the  max- 
imum four  permitted  now. 

He  is  platming  several  com- 
mittees made  up  of  students, 
faculty,  administrators  and  out- 


side authorities  to  determine 
how  well  Brandeis  is  living  up 
to  this  demand,  and  how  it  can 
be  changed.  "If  they  are  not 
challenged  by  courses,  there  is 
no  link  between  the  many  stu- 
dents who  come  to  school  with- 
out a  definite  goal  and  their 
experience  after  college." 

Axel  Springer  Gift 

Commenting  on  the  gift  of  a 
quarti^r  of  a  million  dollars  for 
a  chair  in  the  History  Depart- 
ment given  last  spring  by  Axel 
Springer,  a  self -proclaimed 
German  "press  lord,"  Abram 
said  that  a  University  so  de- 
pendent on  private  contribu- 
tions should  not  and  could  not 
aH'ord  to  select  its  donors  on 
political  grounds.  In  a  number 
of  protests  and  petitions  on 
campus  last  year,  Springc-r  was 
(Continued   on  page  t>) 


Violence  Center 

Sees  Trouble 

At  Universities 

WALTHAM  (CPS)— On  the 
basis  of  information  gathered 
about  riots  and  other  disturb- 
ances in  America  last  spring, 
Brandeis  University's  Lemberg 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Vio- 
lence has  predicted  that  .schools 
everywhere  "will  become  the 
sites  of  racial  violence"  when 
they  open  this  fall. 

A   recently  released  issue  of 
the  Center's  Riot  Data  Review. 
Which  compiled  statistics  on  all 
recorded   instances   of   disorder 
and    violence    during    the    first 
four  months  of   1908,  classifies 
44  per  cent  of  all  those  disturb- 
ances as  "school-involved." 
Newsweek     Magazine     re- 
ported  last   week  that  Bran- 
deis   was    a    prime    site    for 
demonstrations,    along    with 
three    other    large     western, 
midwestern    and    state    uni- 
versities. 

(Continued    on   page   6) 


Rosenthal  Not  Open; 
Over  30  in  Wellesley 


Faculty  Again  Changes 
Regulations  on  Gen.  Ed. 


a 


Pre-Freshmen 
Register  Here 
For  Program 

As    cour.ses    begin   Thursday, 

new  class  of  twenty-five  stu- 
dents will  start  taking  part  in 
the  Brandeis  academic  experi- 
ence. This  group  of  twenty -five 
are  the  University's  first  "pre- 
freshmc  1,"  enrolled  here 
through  the  new  transitional 
year  program.  The  TYP  is  an 
outgrowth  of  programs  sug- 
gested by  Brandeis  committees 
after  the  a.ssa.ssination  of  the 
Rev.   Martin   Luther  King,  Jr. 

All  twenty-five  are  far  from 
being  typical  Brandeis  under- 
graduates. Most  of  them  are 
black.  Many  of  them  come  from 
the  Boston  area,  but  some  have 
addresses  in  towns  or  jails  in 
Texas  or  Mi.ssi.ssippi.  Three  of 
the  25  are  over  28  and  have 
families.  None  could  afford 
Brandeis,  but  then  none  of 
them  could  meet  the  Univer- 
sity's admission  requirements. 

The  program  will  immerse 
the  group  in  the  educational 
experience  as  it  exists  here. 
They  will  attend  some  special 
cour.ses  .set  up  for  them  to  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies  in  basic 
skills.  In  addition,  many  will 
attend  one  or  more  regular 
Brandeis  courses.  To  help 
tackle  these  subjects  TYP  stu- 
dents   will     have    sp'X'ial    con- 

(Coniinued  on  page  8> 


New  General  Education  and 
pass-fail  regulations  adopted 
last  spring  which  will  go  into 
effect  Ihi.s  term,  contain  several 
sutpi"i;~ing  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum rules  at  the  University. 

N(.»n-science  majors  will  no 
longer  have  to  take  a  Biologi- 
cal Science  cour.se  nor  will  any 
student  have  to  complete  his 
Gen.  Ed.  rc^iuiic-ioonts  before 
the  end  of  his  Junior  year. 

Pa:>s-fail  rule.i  now  limit 
each  student  to  only  four  one- 
semester  cour.ses  over  four 
years  and  allow  two  of  the.se 
four  to  be  Gqw.  Ed,  require- 
ments. In  addition,  the  fourth 
cour.se  in  a  four  cour.se  load 
can  be  t>''''''^-f ^'l  ^^ut  if  the  op- 
tional fifth  cour.se  is  taken  only 
one  of  the  five  each  semester 
can  be  pass- fail.  Fifth  courses 
will  be  recorded  and  granted 
credit  hut  cannot  be  used  in 
fuKiEling  residence  require- 
ments, meaning  a  student  could 
not  eliminate  two  full  .semes- 
ters with  a  fifth  course  every 
term. 

Bio  Sigh  Departs 

In  Sit^ptem-lier  of  1966  Gen- 
eral Education  rules  required 
four  .semesters  of  science 
cour.ses,  at  lea.'?t  two  in  the 
Biology  department.  Much  de- 
bate   ensued    over    the    u.seful- 


ness  of  the  bi(»logy  course, 
enough  to  dub  the  cla.ss  "Bio 
Sigh."  Last  year  regulatiotis 
were  rela.xed  to  reqinre  only 
one  .semester  of  biology.  The 
department  created  a  new  one 
semester  cour.-;e  but  the  one 
lari;e  lectiue  was  again  widely 
criticized. 

With     the     new     regulations, 
only   three  half  courses  are  re- 
quired  and    the   three    must   be 
from   at   least   two   of   the  four 
(Continued    on   page   6) 


Rosenthal  dormitories,  the 
three  building  complex  adja- 
cent to  Ma.ssell  quad,  <iid  not 
open  this  morning  for  return- 
ing students  as  scheduled.  Over 
150  juniors  and  .seniors  as- 
signed to  the  buildings  (two  for 
men,  one  for  women)  will  start 
this  academic  year  living  in 
locations  other  than  the  21 
eight  person  suites  now  near- 
ing  completion. 

As  late  as  the  end  of  July, 
members  of  the  Administration 
still  believed  the  construction, 
begun  last  summer,  would  be 
completed  for  full  occupancy 
today.  Then,  however,  after  the 
architect  of  the  project  in- 
formed the  Residence  Office 
and  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
which  handles  University  su- 
pervision during  construction, 
that  the  complex  would  not  be 
ready  till  November  emergency 
l>lans  were  drawn  up  and  let- 
ters were  mailed  to  Rosenthal 
residents. 

Wellesley  Sites  Found 

In  his  letter  to  all  potential 
Ro.s^'Pthal  residents,  Dir.'ctor  of 
Residence  Harris  Schwailz 
said:  "We  have  been  painfully 
aware  that  the  students  affected 
are  mostly  seniors  and  junifu's 
who  normally  qualify  for  the 
hetler  catnpus  accommodations. 
With  this  in  mind  it  has  heeti 
our  intention  to  avoid  creating 
imcomfortable  living  arrange- 
ments." 

Since  no  transfer  or  Wicn 
students  hid  obtained  Ro.sen- 
Ihal  rooms,  151  students  were 
contacted.  As  of  late  last  week 
the  students  oblain^'d  the  fol- 
lowing living  quarters: 


New  Newspaper 

A  .second  campus  news- 
paper has  been  established. 
Called  the  "Brandeis  Ob- 
server," the  paper  will  ap- 
pear "at  least"  bi-weekly, 
according  to   its  founders. 

Allen  Alter  '1\,  a  co-edi- 
tor of  the  publication,  .said 
in  May  that  the  purpose  of 
a  second  newspaper  is  to  al- 
leviate what  he  .said  are  de- 
ficiencies in  coverage  of 
news  events  by  TIIE  JIIS- 
TICF.  He  did  not  elaborate 
on  his  complaint  in  a  solici- 
tation mailed  to  all  student 
parents  this  summer. 

Tlip  Observer's  first  issue, 
according  to  a  spokesman, 
will  appear  'Sometime  this 
week." 


Something  New  to  Do: 
Run  for  State  Senate 


By   JON    QUINT 

Brandeis  .senior  .Steve  Coyle 
will  know  by  11  p.m.  tonight 
whether  he  will  be  in  class  on 
Thur.'^lay  or  whether  he  will 
Ik?  ou*  campaigning  for  the 
State  Senate  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, Coyle  is  in  a  four-way  race 
for  the  Democratic  nomination 
from  the  5th  Middlesex  County 
Senatorial  District,  The  polls 
close  at  8  tonight  and  once  the 
expected  15,()0()  votes  are  tabu- 
lated, the  23-year  old  Coyle 
hopes  to  turn  the  local  politi- 
cians on  their  ears. 

Between  writing  a  reply  to  a 
local  new.->pa|>er,  arranging  for 
a  campaign  mailing,  and  an- 
swering the  pleas  of  his  mother 
to  eat,  Coyle  talked  to  The  Jus- 
tice in  the  patio  of  his  home 
behind  Hannll/on  quad  in  the 
Cedarwood  .section  of  Wal- 
tham. 

Just  Trying  Counted 

Even  without  a  victory,  the 
candidate  said  his  attempt  has 
had  some  positive  effects.  He 
believes  he  has  done  .something 
never  done  before  in  forcing 
his  opponents  to  talk  on  the 
i.ssues  facing  the  electorate. 
This,  he  .said,  has  shaken  things 
up.  Since  June  17  when  he  en- 
tered the  rac(\  he  figures  he  has 
canva.s.sed  15.()'J0  voters  in  the 
district  which  includes  the 
large  cities  of  Waltham  and 
Wat(»rtown  nid  nine  other  "up 
country"     towtw      The     three 


areas  are  roughly  equal  in  pop- 
ulation. 

Through  outings,  teas,  and 
door-to-door  canvassing,  Coyle 
has  spread  his  gospel  of  change 
througti  the  political  system  to 
any  registered  Democrat  who 
will  listen.  Along  the  way  he 
picked  up  the  endorsement  of 
the  Machinists  Union. 

His  policy  statements  deal 
with  the  issues  a  .state  senator 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


auvc  CoyU, 
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•  Approx  i  mately  60  men 
and  35  w  o  m  e  n  will  live  in 
spaces  vacant  in  doubles  or 
suites,  as  the  third  person  in  a 
lri[)led  two  room  suite  or  Ridge- 
wood  double,  or  as  a  second 
person  in  a  doubled  basement 
room. 

•  Twenty-three  males  will 
live  in  the  Stigmaline  Fathers 
Seminary  on  Wctshington  Street 
in  Wellesley,  The  University 
has  rented  the  building  until 
Nov.  15  with  options  for  exten- 
sion past  that  date.  The  Semin- 
iiry  building  is  made  u|)  of  sin- 
Ljle  rooms  and  includes  lounges 
and  a  kitchen.  Sun  (.uihiin^  tlie 
hou.se  are  recreation  fields.  The 
site  is  near  both  Wc^llesley  Col- 
lege and  the  town  shopping 
area, 

•  At  least  10  and  po.ssibly 
up  to  13  women  are  to  reside 
at  a  former  Dana  Hall  resi- 
dence, al.so  in  Wellesley,  a 
short  distance  from  the  men's 
location.  The  14  room  hou.se  is 
located   at  5  Eastman  Circle. 

A  quad  director  and  resi- 
dence counselor  assigned  to 
Rosenthal  will  live  at  the  .Sem- 
inaiy  and  another  re.  will  live 
at  I) ma  House.  M my  of  the 
approximately  35  students  as- 
'C'oniinued    on    p.^ge   6) 


New  Securilymen 
To  Patrol  Campus 
WitfioutWeapons 

The  University  has  engaged 
a  new  prot.'ction  organization 
to  augment  the  regular  caminis 
.security  force.  The  new  men, 
employees  of  Gloljc  Security 
Systems,  Inc.  work  each  night 
patrolling  the  four  residence 
quadrangles  and  nearby  areas. 

According  to  Sam  Winer, 
head  of  University  Security, 
the  new  agency  was  hired  be- 
cau.se  the  Pinkerton  .service, 
which  supplied  guards  for  simi- 
lar duty  last  year,  had  not 
Ihh'Ii  f()und  siitisfactory.  The 
Pifikerton  men  who  are  mostly 
middle-aged,  had  been  reported 
asleep  when  on  duty. 

Globe  men,  according  to 
Winer,  are  expected  to  better 
serve  the  University's  need.s. 
Winer  al.so  remarked  on  ru- 
mors circulated  on  campus  la.st 
week  that  the  Globe  men  were 
armed  with  weapons  including 
Mace,  tear  gas,  guns,  and  wrist 
clamps,  and  tiad  access  to  po- 
lice dogs.  Winer  denied  tliat 
any  of  the  men  he  hired  from 
Globe  carried  weapons  and 
added  that  the  night  men  were 
iuiitructed  to  inform  Security 
of  any  trouble  and  that  the  reg- 
ular Brandeis  officers  w<»uld 
handle  the  .situation.  Winer 
said  he  would  be  the  person  to 
authorize  wearxms.  and  that  he 
had  not  authorized  any.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  say  whether 
any  men  actually  carried  un- 
authorized weaprjns, 

A  representative  of  the  Globe 
organization  in  Medford  agreed 
with  Winer's  slatemcnis  The 
men,  he  siiid,  were  patrolling 
only  for  unaiithf)riz(»d  people, 
and  if  they  found  any,  tlu^y 
were  to  ask  them  to  leave  In 
ca.se  of  any  trouble,  the  Globe 
man  .said,  Brandeis  security  was 
to   be   called 

(Continued  on  page  7> 
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THE     JUSTICE 


September  17,  1968 


Editor's  Note 


The  Justice:  the  Year  Ahead 


Pitt 


Alumni  Poll 


The  Good  Old  Days 


A  fervent  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  something  cuUt^d  'ob- 
jective news  reporting"  has  al- 
ways existed  in  many  quarters 
of  this  campus;  and  rightfully 
so,  for  no  news  publication 
with  any  respectability  what- 
ever would  dare  not  champion 
this  noble  ideal.  Unfortunately, 
the  phrase  "objective  news  re- 
porting" is.  along  with  "law 
and  order"  and  other  popular 
euphemisms,  a  little  too  catchy 
sounding  for  its  own  good.  In- 
fatuation with  it  leads  to  pre- 
posterous deljnitions  that  pro- 
claim the  easy  accessability  of 
a  Platonic  -objectivity  if  only 
the  news  editors  could  be  a 
little  honest  and  upright. 

1  doubt  there  has  ever  been 
a  semester  when  The  Jusiice 
has  not  been  accused  of  the 
most  flai^iant  abuses  of  truth 
in  the  name  of  a  warped  and 
malicious  editorial  policy;  and 
perhaps  there  have  been  in- 
stances when  such  charges 
have  not  been  substantially  in- 
correct. This  newspaper's  his- 
tory is  a  long  and  colorful  one. 
But  the  years  when  the  news 
pages  of  The  Justice  contained 
a  dazzling  display  of  editorial- 
ized stories  are  long  gone.  Our 
editorial  commitments  will  of 
course  determme  the  kind  of 
items  of  interest  that  will  ap- 
pear on  the  news  page;  but  the 
articles  themselves  will  be  in- 
terpretive only  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  facts.  The 
news  editors  this  semester  are 
as  honest  and  committed  and 
energetic  as  could  be  asked  for, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  quality  of  our 
news  pages  will  be  consistently 
first-rate. 

If  anything,  the  events  of 
this  summer  have  greatly  hast- 
ened the  onset  of  total  student 
estrangement  with  the  predomi- 
nant values  and  policies  of  the 
country,  and  strengthened  the 
conviction  that  the  universities 
can  be  our  only  sanctuary  and- 
our  only  bastion  from  which  to 
return  the  fire  —  for  the  lire 
will  be  returned.  The  self-suf- 
ficiency of  the  national  student 
community  —  and  I  beli<^ve  it 
is  possible  to  talk  of  such  an 
entity,  whose  members  share 
the  same  goals  il  not  the  same 

LNS  Kidnapping 


tactical  ideas  —  will  be  se-  ties  on  the  staff  are  numerous 
verely  tested  this  year,  and  the  if  you  would  like  to  write 
existence  of  a  student  press  on  news,  features,  or  sports,  inter- 
every  campus  that  is  as  up-  ested  in  the  advertising  and 
right  as  it  is  forthright  is  business  aspects  of  our  opera- 
essential  for  communications  tion,  or  simply  curious  to  sam- 
if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  pie  everything.  If  the  prospects 
of  .  avoiding  factionalization.  intrigue  you,  you're  invited  to 
Awareness  must  be  stimulated  attend  our  organizational  meet- 
of  developments  not  only  con-  ing  Thursday  evening  at  9:15 
corning  educational  excellence  in  Mailman  Hall, 
on  this  campus  —  which  has 
always  been  a  focal  point  of 
The  Justice's  editorial  policy  — 
but  also  of  national  and  inter- 
national events  of  immediate 
importance  to  students. 

We  are  naturally  also  inter- 
ested in  emphasizing  our  cov- 
erage of  events  on  this  campus. 
Besides  news,  this  includes  fea- 
ture articles  on  films,  speakers, 
concerts  and  exhibitions  that 
come  to  Brandeis,  as  well  as  a 

regular    sports   piige.    In    addi-  ....  ^  .v.  .     ^ 

tion,  The  Justice  is  happy  to  y^^^  attention  and  that  of  your 
accept  articles  from  any  stu-  ft'liow  students  the  availability 
dent  or  faculty  member  on  all  ^^  a  "^^  library  on  the  Bran- 
topics  of  interest  to  the  Bran-  ^eis  campus.  The  American 
deis  community.  Jewish    Historical    Society    has 

While  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  opened  its  new  building  located 
foresee  the  day  when  stiident  across  from  the  H tiler  School 
relations  with  the  Brandeis  Ad-  and  invites  both  students  and 
ministration  are  markedly  faculty  to  use  its  facilities, 
more  than  cordial,  there  is  no  Available  is  a  reading  room 
question  that  the  relationship  seating  16,  3  carrels  and,  most 
has  mellowed  somewhat  since  importantly,  a  reference  and 
1964.  There  have  been  some  research  collection  in  Ameri- 
important  Administration   con-   can  Judaica 

Z^^irf;.  ^"hl  ^H^.'"''*'^   ""^  if- ";       There  are  2  display  galleries 

nrorL.  .f^hi«  iint?""T^^     '^^^  to  illustrate  various  phases 

process  at   this   Universitv   has     ^a  t         t-Ti.. 

to  some  extent   been  widen^    °^  American  Jewish  History  in- 


By  NANCY  MILLER  AND       eoavejed     by     them     and     by 
DAVID  GERSTKL  many  later  s:raduates  was  that 

EDITORS  NOTE:  The  *"Jms-   changed    times    it.g.    Vietnam 
^   out   «  questionnaire   War)  had  forced  them  n»w  as 

adults,     to    become    more    in- 
volved politically. 

The  methods  of  change  ac- 
ceptable to  the  class  of  '52 
stressed  non-violence  and  legal 
action.  This  response  was  dom- 


tice"  sent 

last  Spring  to  most  Brandeis 
graduates  jrom  three  classes: 
1952  (the  first  graduating 
class)  1957  and  1963.  The  pur- 
pose o/  the  questionnaire  was 
find  out   how  former  Bran 


AJHS  Librofy 

To  the  Editor: 

We   should   like  to   bring   to 


to   Jina    oui    now    joTincr    rtruit-    r^ — ^'""    "  '^^^^^mm^-^    wao  uunim 

deis  students  lived  and  thought  '"?"^  throughout  all  the  letters 
whUe  they  were  at  Brandeis 
and  flow  they  have  changed 
since  graduation.  The  response 
Kv/i  juirly  poor.  Only  about 
fifty  out  oj  more  tlmn  500  peo- 
ple responded.  StilU  the  replies 
seemed  tv  show  definite  trerids 
so  that  we  fuive  published  the 
res'ults. 

The  members  of  the  1952 
class  were  infused  with  a  pio- 
neer .spirit,  a  spirit  which  still 
lingered  in  the  class  ol  '57  but 


returned,  though  as  the  years 
pitjgressed  there  was  an  in- 
creased distinction  made  be- 
tween legal,  illegal,  and  vio- 
lent demonstrations.  People 
who  felt  that  legal  action  was 
not  sufficient  but  who  could 
not  condone  violence  tended  to 
make  this  distinction. 

The  class  of  '57  tended  to  be 
in  a  direct  progression  from  the 
class  of  '52.  There  was  still  an 
invigorating   spirit   of  newness 


iingerea  in  me  ciass  oi  o/  oui  "'v.fev^*«t«*^  0^^***1  wi  iit^wn^'ss 
which  was  gone  by  '63.  Early  a»^«  a"  attempt  to  keep  Bran- 
graduates  tended  to  direct  their  deis  "pure"  (e.g.  fi-om  ugly 
energies  toward  on-campus  ac-  buildings,    public   relations,   in- 

a:     -a  .• : i_. fr*»a«*»/1       r»nrr»llTr»*>r«4  ■»         T'Vi^      ;-^ 


tivity,  mentioning  only  one  na- 
tional interest:  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy.  As  one  woman  '52 
graduate  said.  "We  didn't  get 
involved  outside  ol  campu.s — 
very   small   contained   world — 

busy    trying 


creased  enrollment).  The  in- 
terests of  the  students  were 
diverse.  Both  The  Justice  and 
the  football  team  enjoyed 
substantial  followings.  The  one 
particular  issue  that  people  re- 
membered    was     the     conflict 


we    were    too    busy    trying    to    

create  and  help  perpetuate  the    a^*>out     whether    to     show     the 
notion   of   Brandeis." 


We  liope  this  trend  will  accel 
erate  over  the  coming  year,  and 
that   it  will  not  take  the  form 
of    that    favorite    bureaucratic 
ploy,    the     "advisory    relation 
ship,"     which     we     regard 
totally  worthless 


eluding  music,  art  and  the  thea- 
tre as  well  as  commonly  ac- 
cepted  historical    subjects. 

We  trust  you  are  able  to  in- 

:'lude  this  information   and   in- 

as  vitation  in  the  first  issue  of  The 

Justice  so  that  members  of  the 


We  do  not  yet  know  Presi-  Brandeis  community   might 

dent  Abram,  but  in  a  number  avail     themselves    of     our    re- 

of  interviews  with  The  Jui<tice,  sources. 

since  he  was  named  last  spring,  Thank  you  for  your  aid  and 

we  have  detected  what  seem  to  cooperation. 


be  good   vibrations.  Time   will 
tell. 

Putting  out  a  newspaper  in- 
volves a  certain  amount  of 
drudgery,  as  well  as  the  risk  of 
drowning  in  the  mechanical 
minutiae  of  linotypery  that 
flood  our  offices  in  Mailman 
Hall  each  Sunday  (and  Mon- 
day night).  But  the  opportuni- 


Sincerely, 
Bernard  Wax 
Director 


Down  On  the  Farm 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Jus- 
tice has  been  a  subscriber  to 
Liberation    News    Service    for 

one  year. 

GRANDVIEW,  MASS.  (CPS) 
—  Thirteen  people  connected 
with  the  New  York  office  of 
Liberation  News  Service  have 
been  ordered  to  appear  Oct.  4 
before  the  Massachusetts  coun- 
ty district  court  here  on  kid- 
napping charges  brought  by 
six  other  LNS  staffers  con- 
nected with  nev/ly  established 
office  on  a  farm  in  nearby  Mon- 
tague. 

The  complaint  grew  out  of 
events  Aug.  12  when  28  peo- 
ple representing  New  York- 
LNS  appeared  on  the  farm  and 
allegedly  held  captive  some  15 
staff  members  and  friends  of 
Massachusetts-LNS  for  six 
hours  while  a  search  was  un- 
dertaken to  recover  files, 
equipment  and  cash  the  New 
York  people  claim  the  Massa- 
chusetts people  removed  from 
the  city  the  day  before. 

Franklin  County  District  At- 
torney Stanley  L.  Cummings 
said,  however,  he  expects  the 
kidnapping  charges  to  be 
dropped  and  the  defendants 
prosecuted  for  lesser  violations 
carrying  maximum  fines  of 
$100  —  not  the  death  penalty 
permitted  under  the  state's  kid- 
napping law  under  which  they 
arc  now  charged. 

The  complaints  against  the 
13  were  filed  by  Montague  Po- 
lice Chief.  Edward  Hughes, 
who  struggled  to  explain  the 
situation  to  local  reporters: 
"The  problem."  he  said,  "seems 
to  be  an  internal  dispute  be- 
tween two  groups  of  hippies." 

Since  it  was  founded  in 
Washington,    D.C.    11    months 


ago,  the  service,  which  pro- 
vides news  with  a  radical  per- 
spective to  several  hundred  un- 
derground newspapers  and  in- 


Shrink  Society  Reply 

To  the  Editor: 

Our  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
you  published  in  your  June  4 
edition  from  a  Dr.  William 
Stang,  whom  you  described  in 
an  introductory  editorial  note 
as  "director  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association." 

It  would  appear  that  you 
have  been  the  victim  of  some 
kind  of  a  hoax.  There  is  no 
such  person  listed  in  our  offi- 
cial roster  of  members  as  "Dr. 
William  Stang".    Nor  do  I  find 


Class  of  '52:  Pioneers 
An  attitude  of  resentment 
against  the  Administration,  the 
Brandeis  Women's  Committee, 
and  the  foster  alumni  appeared 
to  have  accompanied  the  first 
students'  enthusiasm  in  build- 
ing Brandeis.  It  was  precisely 
the  newness  of  the  school,  its 
lack  of  tradition  that  attracted 
many  people  to  it.  Certain  as- 
pects, such  as  undeveloped 
academic  departments,  were 
expected  and  accepted.  How- 
ever, Adrninistiation  control 
was  considered  an  unwar- 
ranted interference  and 
liability. 

Different   Hangouts 

There  was  a  place  called 
"Saldi's"  in  Waltham  wliere 
"everyone"  used  to  go  to  for 
pizza  and  beer.  It  wasn't  until 
the  middle  years  ol  the  class 
of  '63  that  folk  singing  was 
partly  institutionalized  in 
CholmondoJeys.  Folk  singing, 
though,  had  grass  roots  at 
Brandeis  from  the  start,  (in- 
cidentally, according  to  one 
'63  graduate,  Joan  Baez  was  a 
personal  friend  of  many  in  her 
class)  along  with  a  bridge  and 
a  whist  sub-culture  (which 
continued  through  1963).  The 
drug  scene  was  very  small 
(less  than  ten  per  cent)  and 
very  quiet.  Most  people  re- 
sponded   that    they    were    un- 


movie.  "Birth  of  a  Nation"  on 
campus.  Some  people  men- 
tioned civil  rights  as  a  major 
issue  while  only  one  person 
mentioned  the  Stevenson- 
Eisenhower  presidential  race. 
There  was  not  yet  the  type  of 
social  activism  as-sociated  with 
the  class  of  '63. 

A  psychologist  from  the  '57 
class  wrote,  in  reference  to  the 
"Birth  of  a  Nation"  contro- 
versy, "Feeling  ran  high 
sometimes  but  there  was  no 
thought  of  "sit-in" — type  be- 
havior-it wasn't  "done  in 
those  days."  Another  person,  a 
lawyer,  wrote  that  "The  mid 
and  late  50's  offered  a  spirit 
of  restraint  and  political  com- 
placency. No  Vietnam,  no  drug 
use,  and  conventional  .  .  .*'  A 
general  impres';ion  of  the  let- 
ters was  that  Brandeis  life  at 
that  time  was  a  private  affair, 
very  much  an  is-sue  of  indi- 
vidual concern. 

Many  Campus  Issues 

The  class  of  '63  responded 
more  uniformly,  particularly 
to  the  questions  on  conflicts 
and  campus  issues.  There  was 
only  one  person  who  did  not 
specify  their  occurrence.  Issuer 
mentioned  were  numer  us — 
increased  tuition,  roooi  and 
board,  size  of  student  body,  at- 
tempted censoring  of  The 
Justice,  the  prevention  of  pic- 
keting   visiting    speakers,     the 


dividual  subscribers  acros-s  the  such  a  name  listed  in  the  1967 
country,  has  been  plagued  by  directory  of  the  American  Med- 
many  of  the  political  fractur-  ical  Association.  Neither  is  he 
ings  and  personal  antagonisms  listed  in  the  1967  directories  of 
often  characteristic  of  the  the  American  Psychoanalytic 
movement  it  is  attempting  to  Association  or  the  American 
^^^^^*    .     ,,   X,,  Psychological  Association. 

T  K^^'?*'^'^"^  Bloom  one  of  the  We  suggest  you  would  do 
LNS  founders  and  the  leader  well  to  check  the  identity  of 
of  the  Massachusetts  faction,  your  correspondents  more  care- 
claims  his  original  purposes  in  fully.  We  are  told  that  Dr 
the  service  had  been  systemati-  Slang's  letter  was  quoted  in 
cally  subverted  over  the  sum-  the  Boston  press  Needless  to 
mer  by  persons  infiltrating  the  say,  this  is  extremely  irking  to 
staff  for   the  purpose  of  using   us. 


aware  of  anyone  taking  drugs,  segregation  of  the  next  ycvir's 
Political  Activism  freshmen  (class  of  '68) — and, 
A  strong  trend  began  in  re-  in  addition,  they  often  reflected 
turns  of  the  '52  graduating  national  and  international  con- 
class  which  continued  through-  cerns.  A  professor  spoke  out 
out  a  majority  of  the  re-  against  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Inva- 
sponses:  that  was  the  increased  sion  and  was  suspended,  raising 
political    activism    of   Brandeis  many     heated     debates     about 


students  after  they  graduated. 
The  question  posed  was,  "Is 
your  occupation  and  way  of 
life  that  which  you  had  an- 
ticipated at  Brand*Ms?  If  not. 
how    does    it    diffor?    (e.g.    Has 


academic  freedom.  Students 
were  very  aware  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle;  they  picketed 
Woolworth's  for  integration 
and  became  involved  with 
SNCC   and    CORE    They    were 


your   political   activity  become    J^l^o  active  in  the  movement  for 


LNS  for  their  own  political 
ends.  While  his  public  state- 
ments have  been  guarded  as  to 
the  specific  line  these  new  peo- 
ple were  espousing,  he  has 
charged  in  numerous  private 
conversations  that  the  organi- 
zation was  being  challenged  by 
a  take-over  plot  directed  by 
high-level  members  of 
dents  for  a 
ciety 


Sincerely  yours, 
Robert  L.  Robinson 
Public  Information  Officer 


more  conservative?)"  The  '52 
clas-s  generally  resnonded  that 
their  political  inactivity  while 
at  Brandeis  made  any  present 
involvement  an  increase.  Some 
referred  to  themselves  as  the 
"Silent  Generation"  and  many 


nuclear     disarmament     (e.g. 

SANE). 

When  questioned  about  civil 
rights  today,  many  '63  gradu- 
ates expressed  their  bewilder- 
ment at  the  changes  that  had 
occurred.  A  social  worker  said, 


Editor's  Reply: 

The  letter  in  question  was  in 

fact   a    satiric   essay   by   Henry 

Su.ssman    '68.     His    intent    had 

Stu-   ^^^"    to    lampoon    the    type    of 

Democratic    So-  cliche  reply  likely  to  be  given 

by  a  member  of  the  "adult  es- 


specifically  cited  the  difference  "Civil  rights  as  I  was  original- 
between  their  apa*hv  and  stu-  ^y  involved  in  it  seems  totally 
dent  unrest  today.  The  feeling  (Continued  on  page  8) 


For  others  in  the  organiza-  tablishment"  to  a  troubled  sen- 
tion,  however,  the  source  of  'or  about  to  enter  an  insane 
the  difficulties  was  Bloom  him-  society.  The  author  felt  that  a 
self  and  the  type  of  extreme  niember  of  the  American  Psy- 
authoritarian  control  they  phiatric  Society  (William  Stang 
claim  he  attempted  to  exert  's  of  course  fictitious)  would 
over  the  operation.  This  group,  best  typify  the  adult  likely  to 
represented  by  the  people  now  suggest  that  students  could  al- 
connected  with  the  New  York  lay  their  fears  and  hates  of  U.S. 
office,  said  what  was  needed  society  by  "growing  up." 
was  greater  participation  by  At  the  time,  we  felt  that  Mr. 
all  the  staff  in  the  organiza-  Sussman's  article  was  so  obvi- 
tion's  direction.  This  group,  ously  a  satire,  and  Slang's  name 
furthermore,  rejects  the  sug-  so  obviously  a  put-on,  that  no 
gestion  of  a  plot,  saying  no  further  explanation  was  neces- 
more  than  four  of  the  18  full-    sary. 

time  staffers  were  members  of       The  Justice  regrets  that  the 
SDS.  point    of    the    article    fell    on 

(Continued  on  pafc  7)  deadened  ears. 
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tion    ond 'tSoH^'^'^i.f^^r^  K^  ^*r'  ^*^"^'  ^'»»^  '^  exception  of  cxomino- 
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Ellen  Shaffer 


Editor's  Note:  The  author 
was  in  convention  city  for 
the  Event. 


Take  a  place  where  people 
can  be  convinced,  by  hours  of 
mindless  repetition,  that  Min- 
ute Rice  is  better  than  the  real 
thing;  where  driver  education 
courses  still  preach  that  me- 
chanical failure  Ls  responsible 
for  only  10%  of  all  automobile 
accidents;  where  advertisers 
can  suggest,  and  be  believed 
when  they  say  it,  that  "sex  ap- 
peal" is  available  in  economy 
size  tubes  of  toothpaste. 

Perhaps  in  such  a  country  it 
is  not  difficult  to  persuade  peo- 
ple that  they  did  not  really  see 
Chicago  policemen  battering 
delegates,  citizens,  demonstra- 
tors and  reporters  alike,  before 
their  very  eyc^s.  Perhaps  Mayor 
Daley  could,  in  such  a  country^ 
propose  that  the  policemen 
were  the  ones  attacked  and  in- 
jured, and  that  they  merely 
(who  could  blame  them?)  over- 
reacted. It  is  even  po.ssible  that 
in  this  land  of  make-believe 
the  people  will  soon  forget 
*'They're  beating  up  children 
out  there"^  just  as  they  forgot 
the  very  similar  horror  show 
that  toured  the  South  four  and 
five  years  ago,  and  remember 
that  hippie  and  Vippie  equal 
dirty  words  and  dirty  individ- 
uals, and  go  out  and  elect  Rich- 
ard Hubird  Nixon  Humphrey 
as  their  next  president. 

But  we,  thank  God  (who*^), 
live  in  America  Land  Of  The 
Free,  so  let  us  assume  that  in 
Chicago,  and  becau.se  of  Chi- 
cago, people  were  radicalized, 
that  this  could  be  the  start  of 
something  big,  that  we  all 
know  the  truth  now  and  things 
would  be  really  swell  if  we 
could  all  just  get  together,  and 
let  us  proceed  from  there. 

The  one  thing  that  made  Clii- 
cago  somewhat  bearable  was 
the  behavior  of  the  demonstra- 
tors as  a  whole.  They  were  n.ot 
a  crowd  to  be  rabble  roused, 
though  certainly  many  tried  to 
move  them  to  action  without 
thought.  People  were  "laying 
their  bodies  on  the  line"  out  of 
a  conviction  that  the  potential- 
ly violent  situation  would 
erupt  not  becau.se  tliey  would 
actively  aggravate  it,  but  be- 
cause conditions  were  so  re- 
pressive, so  corrupt,  that  even 
the  most  peaceable  display  of 
opposition  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
po.se  it. 

It  is  the  kind  of  sentiment 
peculiar  to  those  who  are  not 
yet  organized  and  indoctri- 
nated. It  is  not  tactical  and  it 
is  not  useful  in  revolutions, 
whore  purposcfullv  provoca- 
tive behavior  is  required,  aad 
it  is  one  of  the  first  things  to 
go  when  a  working  movement 
goes  into  full  swing.  We  m.iy 
not  see  it  again  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  was  there,  and  in  view 
of  the  terrifying  insanity  of  the 
cops  and  the  attempted  manip- 
ulation by  radical  leaders  it 
was  inspiring. 

There  was  the  Monday  after 
noon,  for  example,  when  Tom 
Hay  den  was  arrested  in  Grant 
Park  for,  among  other  things, 
trespassing.  Hayden  is  a  leader 
of  the  National  Mobilization  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  The 
western  border  of  Grant  Park 
is  Michigan  Avenue,  and  from 
the  other  side  of  Michigan,  if 
anyone  has  forgotten,  the  Con- 
rad Hilton  Hotel,  Democra<cic 
Party  Headquarters  and  tem- 
ix)rary  residence  of  most  of  the 
delegates,  peers  imperiously 
down.  A  ma.ssive  protest  march 
surged  past  the  police  station  a 
few  blocks  away,  where  a  hne 
of  police  surrounded  the  build- 
ing, and  then  back  to  Grant 
Park.  A  lx)y  who  planted  an 
NLF'  flag  on  the  statue  of  a  Civil 
War  hero  (not  Grant)  in  trie 
park  was,  in  the  words  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  "helped 
down"  by  police. 

This  brought  on  the  only 
skirmish,  and  that  one  was 
light,  and  even  the  reporters 
eventually  decided  that  not 
much  el.se  would  happen  here. 
After  things  settled  down  a  bit 
someone,  either  a  kid  disap- 
pointed at  missing  the  chance 
for  a  fi^ibt  or  a  planted  agitator 


(yes,  Virginia,  there  were  a 
number  of  them)  shouted, 
"Let's  surround  the  cops,"  and 
started  running  over  to  do  so. 
But  the  crowd  wasn't  having 
any,  and  after  a  while  the  po- 
lice marched  off  to  the  cheers 
and  chants  of  "Hup,  two,  three, 
four,"  and  "More  pay  for  cops." 
A  couple  of  the  cops  laughed 
back,  and  jived  along  to  the 
chant. 

By  the  Thursday  afternoon 
rally  at  Grant  hands  that  had 
been  raised  in  the  "V"  sign 
of  peace  were  waving  about 
clenched  in  fists  to  cheer  on  the 
speakers  preaching  their  gospel. 
People  were  mad,  some  of 
them,  they  were  still  choking 
on  gas  and  dirt  and  they  were 
sore  all  over.  Yet  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  Endicott 
Pea  body »  a  delegate  and  for- 
mer governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  being  denied  a  chance  to 
speak,  the  crowd  booed  for  five 
minutes  while  a  member  of 
SDS  shouted  from  the  plat- 
form, "He's  been  speaking  for 
twenty  years,  now  it's  our 
chance."  Finally  Dick  Gregory 
was  handed  the  megaphone  and 
said,  "It's  good  to  see  you  radi- 
cals acting  like  radicals,  now 
let's  hear  the  man  speak."  Pea- 
body  said  he  wanted  to  see  the 
demonstrators  become  the  may- 
ors and  governors  of  tomorrow 
and  was  deservedly  booed  in 
his  turn,  but  that  was  what  it 
was  all  about. 

But  there  was  too  much  evi- 
dence that  "the  people,'  even 
on  those  rare  occasions  when 
they  are  able  to  congregate  in 
great  numbers  and  still  act 
with  some  intelligence,  will  not 
hold  sway  for  long,  that  the 
voice  of  rea.son  and  the  voices 
of  the  leaders  who  came  to  Chi- 
cago are  rarely  harmonious. 
There  were  the  friendly  cops, 
safe  inside  the  station  nouse, 
who  were  against  the  war  and 
asked  whether  you  believed  in 
free  love  and  had  ever  tried 
pot  and  how  did  it  feel.  And 
there  were  the  pig.s  who  set 
traps,  hemmed  you  in  and  at- 
tacked, yelling  "Move  your 
asses  or  you'll  get  them  busted," 
"Shoot  that  prick,"  who  de- 
lighted in  bashing  cameras  and 
heads  and  didn't  care  who  saw 
them.  There  was  the  mayor 
who  let  them  loo.se. 

There  were  the  war  veterans 
who  came  to  tell  of  their  dis- 
illusionment, and  one  who 
spoke  privately  over  breakfast 
about  having  had  the  jump  on 
a  Viet  Cong.  He  looked  into  the 
enemy's  eyes  he  .said,  the  man 
stared  back,  and  he  just  let  him 
go.  He  could  have  been  shot  if 
anyone  knew  about  it.  And 
there  was  the  war  that  was  go- 
ing on  even  as  he  spoke. 

There  were  the  delegates 
who  fought  for  a  man  or  a 
plank  and  lost,  who  marched 
to  Grant  Park  in  sympathy 
with  the  protestors,  and  there 
was  the  result  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Many  of  the  delegates 
would  wait  another  four  years 
for  the  miracle  that  would 
make  the  system  in  America 
the  first  to  convert  machinery 
for  self-p>erpetuation  into  ma- 
chinery for  change. 

There  were  the  thousands  of 
people  who  did  not  have  a 
chance  against  the  t>illy  clubs 
and  Mace  and  artillery  always 
on  display  and  often  in  use. 
They  were  beginning  to  resent 
getting  kicked  around,  and  the 
leaders,  sometimes  from  SDS 
or  the  Mobilization,  were  right 
there  to  assure  them  that  they 
had  the  answer,  and  it  would 
be  disloyal  even  to  listen  to 
anyone  else.  You  .saw  how  rot- 
ten things  are  here,  now  let  us 
tell  you  what  you  should  be 
doing  about  it. 

They  had  been  out  all  week 
to  gain  the  right  to  say  un- 
popular thing.s,  to  prove  that 
repression  cannot  kill  this 
movement  becau.se  this  move- 
ment is  on  to  the  truth,  that 
the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  foul- 
ness is  to  let  it  flaunt  itself  in 
public,  where  the  public  will 
jeer  it  out  of  existence.  They 
showed  that  violent  people  are 
animals  out  of  their  own  con- 
trol, shorn  of  any  dignity  hu- 
man beings  might  ever  aspire 


to  possess.  The  system  is  no 
longer  workable,  but  must 
those  of  us  who  step  outside  of 
it  fall  back  into  the  same  trap 
of  inhuman  behavior  we  are  so 
madly  fleeing? 

Maybe  it's  a  personal  mal- 
adjustment, but  I  don't  like  the 
idea  of  being  manipulated  by 
SDS  any  better  than  I  like  it 
when  the  CIA  or  the  Daily 
News  or  the  Brandeis  Adminis- 
tration does  it.  I  regard  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  a  radical 
militant  as  repulsive  as  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  a  slobber- 
ing sadist  of  a  cop.  I  refuse  to 
find  myself  crying  thirty  years 
from  now  that  the  revolution 
has  done  us  all  dirty,  betrayed 
us  back  into  the  same  fascist 
hands  we  sought  to  eliminate. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of 
the  left  (e.g.  the  labor  unions) 
and  the  behavior  of  some  radi- 
cals during  that  week  lead  us 
to  expect  little  better  of  them. 
I  would  march  dreamy-eyed 
into  never-ending  oceans  of 
tear  gas.  placing  all  my  faith 
in  this  amorphous,  benign,  phi- 
lo.sophical  -revolution -happen- 
ing the  nature  of  which  no- 
body will  quite  know  until  it 
is  upon  us,  if  only  Dave  Del- 
linger  and  Hayden  and  Rennie 
Davis  could  convince  me  that 
this  is  all  they  want  as  well. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  leaders  are  so  out  of 
touch  with  reality  and  public 
sentiment  as  to  try  to  foist  off 
on  us  either  communism  or,  at 
this  n>oment,  violent  revolu- 
tion. Yet  no  one  from  the 
speakers'  platform  spoke  of 
communal  anarchism,  or  politi- 
cal theory,  or  of  much  else  be- 
sides pleas  and  counter  pleas 
either  to  work  with  the  system, 
a  course  already  rejected  by 
many  as  unavoidably  corrupt- 
ing, or  to  take  to  the  streets 
with  weapons.  Forget  the  idea 
that  people  are  going  to  give 
up  their  money  and  swimming 
pools  for  love,  or  even  to  pla- 
cate rioting  demonstrators;  it 
isn't  happening. 

Are  we  stuck,  then,  among 
an  establishment  that  doesn't 
work,  the  vision  of  a  non-vio- 
lent revolution  that  seems  at 
best  impractical,  and  a  violent 
revolution  that  will  be  able  by 
its  very  nature  to  change  noth- 
ing at  all? 

It  is  not  unusual  for  articles 
of  this  kind  to  end  by  urging 
that  everyone  really  sit  down 
and  think  the  situation  out  and 
decide  on  exactly  what's  hap- 
pening and  what  is  to  be  done, 
cl.se  surely  we  will  all  Tx^ 
doomed.  Obviously  at  that  point 
the  author  has  failed  to  como 
up  with  any  creative  solutions 
of  his  own  and  therefore  prob- 
ably covertly  doubts  that  any- 
one else  has  been  able  to  do 
any  better. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  bright  young  man 
or  woman  who  will  indeed  sit. 
think  and  solve.  It  would  be 
comforting  to  know  there  real- 
ly is  a  magic  sword,  lying  in 
wait  to  slay  the  reactionary 
monster  preparing  to  pop  full- 
blown onto  this  country  and 
certainly  anxious  to  take  on  a 
muddle-headed  left.  But  hon- 
estly, the  plane  fare  to  Luxem- 
bourg one  way  is  $167,  and 
there's  this  cave  in  Crete  I've 
been  meaning  to  have  a  look 
at. 


Hie  writing:  on  the  wall 

"Chicago  is  my  kind  of  town.*' 

— Hubert  Humphrey.  August  30,  1968 
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Bivouacked  at  the  Hilton 

"We  think  the  CJiicago  police  have  done  a  ivonderful  job  .  .  , 
We  had  }>olice  escorts  all  the  loay  to  the  Amphitheater  .  .  . 
We  never  liad  to  worry  about  people  throwing  stones  at  ns 
or  anytliing" 

— Woman  delegate  interviewed  on  a  Chicago  radio  station 
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Barbed  wire  jeep  on  Michigan   Avenue 

^'We^e  not  going  to  sit  around  and  be  clubbed  any  more  .  ,  , 
We  are  the  new  niggers  and  we  are  qoing  to  fight.'* 

— Speaker  at  a  Grant  Park  rally 

Photos  by  Lenny  Sfiajnbon 
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GraaC  Park«  Wednesday  morning.  August  28,  1968 
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Commencement:  Ullman  Amphitheater,  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Mass.,  June  9, 1968 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Brandeis  presented  its  sixteenth  annual 
cornrnenvement  exercises  on  Sunday,  June  9  in  the  Vllviun 
Amphitheater.  The  parents  and  guests  came  to  the  ceremony 
only  twelve  hours  after  Robert  Kennedy's  burial.  They  sat 
through  the  brutal  heat  and  watched  a  halj  hour  procession, 
several  speeches,  the  presentation  of  degrees  and  the  presenta- 
tion oj  honorary  degrees.  Here  are  the  texts  o/  the  three  major 
addresses  oj  the  ceremony. 

Valedictory  Address 


By 


'68 


JOSEPH    TENNENBAUM 

Fellow  human  beings: 

This  weekend  our  nation  does 


of    course 
everybody. 


I    can't    represent 


Simply  stated,  this  new  dy- 
namic charges  that  a  rebellion 
of     words     is     meaningless.     I 


not  only  mourn  the  tragedy  of   could    say    revolutionary,    but 


a  single  person,  of  his  family, 
and  of  our  nation.  This  week- 
end the  nation  mourns  fhe 
tiagedy  of  its  own  disease. 


that  word  seems  to  be  too  laden 
these    days    with    other    mean- 
ings. So  1  will  say  meaningful 
deeds   must   accompany    mean- 
ingful thoughts.  Today  we  call 
for   courage,   as   Albert  Camus 
On    the    same    day    Robert   noted  in  his  study  of  the  rebel. 
Kennedy  was  shot,  it  was  an-    Once    the    rebel    casts    off    his 
nounced   that   that  week    more    slavery,  once  he  denounces  it, 

.     ,  .  he  is   guided   only   by   himself, 

Americans  than  ever  had  been  ^^d  what  befalls  him,  even  his 
killed  and  wounded  in  Viet-  death,  is  irrelevant  to  the  fact 
nam.  On  the  same  day  Robert   of  his  rebellion. 


Commenceme  t  Address 


Our  two  senior  representa- 
tives have  already  indicated  in 
their  moving  statements  how 
different  this  day  is  from  a 
conventional  Commencement 
It  could  not  follow  our  custom 
ary  tradition  for  it  is  clouded 
by  a  senseletis,  savage  act  that 
has  again  challenged  our  civi- 
lized ways  and  torn  another 
gaping  hole  in  the  fabric  of  our 
society.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
debated  whether  we  ought  to 
go  through  with  the  festivities 
But,  after  a  meeting  with  a 
group  of  seniors  we  decided  to 
continue  with  our  plans,  but  to 
modify  them  drastically  so  that 
they  would  include  the  kind  of 
tribute     to     Senator 


Crisis:  A  Ondition  of  Change 


.Abram  Leon  Sachar. 


Yes,   it   is  Dean   Driscoll 

I  think  it  is  due  to  a  devalua-I  am  asking  you  to  pledge  your 
This  was  not  always  so.  Find-    tion  of  former  goals.    What   is    support  to  the  Resistance.   Not 
ing  ourselves   in   these   college    ^^^^   meaning   of  continuing   to    to   the   Resistance  as  draft   re-         ., 

years,    in    a    period    that   one   work   for   a    career,   when    the    sistance,  if  that  is  what  you're  ^^^^^^>     pugnacious,    compas- 

psyt'hiatrist  has  described  as  a   entire   society    seems   ready   to    particularly  against,  but  to  the  sionate,      in      James     Reston's 

"psycho-social        moratorium."    crumble?   What  is  the  purpose    idea  of  the  Resistance.  The  idea  phrase,     always     drawing    the 

«     II  4u  ^  W«    were    out    of    touch    with   ©^  becoming  a  skilled  perform-    of    the   Resistance    being,    as   I  lityhtnine  hari  dr.^^mJ  ^f  o 

finally,   on   the  same  day,   our   p^p,^^    experiment    with    our-    er  m  a  system  that  destroys  a    have  said,  action,  stopping  the  ^'^^^^"'"f   —  ^^^^   drtaans  of  a 

national    leaders    further    split   selves,  all  in  the  shelter  of  o\ir   culture,  enslaves  a  Deoole.  and    Hnv  ir.  ^r.^,  v...c.;««....  4u%.4  t i,.  return    to    CameJot.    Lately  he 


Kennedy  died,  a  public  prose- 
cutor challenged  a  man  with 
crime  for  defying  a  draft  law 
because  his  conscience  could 
not  lead  him  to  obey  it.  And 


but  as  a  man  who  helped  to  re-    sination,  would  not  harden  in- 

chiiniul  the  aspirations  of  our   to  a  permanent  philosophy  of 

young   people   to    constructive,   repudiation   and   despair,   call- 

lesponsible  participation  in  the    ing  for  a  root  and  branch  des- 

deniocratic  process.  I  shall  ask    truetion    of    what    is    glibly 

our  audience,  in  fulfillment  of   termed  a  sick  society.  It  would 

the    President's     proclamation  be    insulting    for    me    to    try 

that   this  should   be   a   day   of  any  Pollyanna   cheerfulness  at 

moiiining  and  remembrance,  to   such  a  time.  But  I  honestly  am 

stand  nverently,  for  a  moment,    convinced  thai  the  crises  which 

in  tribute   to  the  late  Senator   dislocate  and  disrupt  the  world 

Robert  Kennedy.  are  not  the  crises  of  disiniegra- 

We  must  place  the  happen-    tion    and    death.    This    is    no 

ings  ol  this  dreadful   week   in  Spenglerian     apocalypse.     The 

the   framework    of    the    whole   crises  come  because  we  are  in 

tempestuous  period  since  World    the  midst  of  the  greatest  and 

War   II.   These    years,    for    the    most    promising    revolution    in 

most  part,  parallel  the  years  of  human  history.  They  come  from 

the  rniversity.   No  period   has   the    release    of    hope   in   once   dependence  and  our  Constitu-    Rather   the   charge    is    all    the        In   truth,   it   takes   a   special 

■       ■       *        "  >     .    ..    j^jjj^    Qf   courage    to   live    with 

crisis.  It  is  not  the  courage  of 

adrenalin,    relea.sed    when    the 

light    or    ordinary    hours,"    to    body    nee<ls    strength,    for   one 

understand    that    the    released    great  spurt   of   effort    for    sur- 


Chancellor  Sachar  and  President  Abram. 


Kennedy  nassed  without  some  traumatic    darkened    continents,    so    long    ^^on,   glorying   in   the   freedom    more  compelling  for  us  to  hold 
.refenedl  Lperience  U>  test  maturity  and   chained  by  the  old  slaveries  of   'XsXVr'^'^^ln^y  Tuf.  Tars   Sfa't  y1.irj.U^--'ZT,^i..l; 


Of 


the  bonds  of  the  land  by  fixing    youth    and     the    respectability  creates  napalm,   fragmentation 

the  blame  for  the  lawlessness   f.'ven  tj  us  by  this  university.  Zil^Z^nnZ^^A^./'^^  ^""^  ^'^\' 

«,i.i.ii.     R.a^w     ir^^r.^,,'.    We  >nade  errors,  we  tended  to  f'^'^^  bacon?  And,  as  some  real- 

whidi     Robert     Kennedys   dichotomize  society  —  we  the  ^^e,    what    is    the    purpose    of 

morally  pure  and  the  liberated,  working   for   success,   when   at 

they    the    bourgeois,    material-  ^^^   P^*^*^  of  success,  one  man 

istic  and  practical.  We  did  some  ^^"  easily   end  one's  life.  This 

things,  but  the  most  important  y^^^-     "^^re     seniors     did     less 

thing  was  that  as  long  as  our  work     than     ever.     This     year, 

house  of   ideas  and   hothouse  "^ore     seniors    went    out    and 

liberalism,   as   long   as   we   at-  worked  more  than  ever. 
tacked    from     a    self-righteous 
stance    of 
we  were 


us    further     and    further    into    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  habiliimnts  of 
blindness.    Action.    Only    with    pure  politics  and  bt^gan  a  strug- 
action — only  with  that  action —    gle    for    a    radical 
can  this  nation  come  together. 
We  are  s-plit,  we  are  worried, 


that   he   would   have  pre 

—  not  personal,  but  symbolic  I  stamina.  When   this  University   ignorance,  poverty  and  desper-  ^f^^j.  ^j^^  Declaration,   we  had 

This  strance  c(>mnlpv  man    '  was  born,  the  world  was  slowly    ation   They  come  because  hun-  to  fight  the  bitterest,  most  fra- 

P    X  man-  .       j^^^  ^„^  Holocaust,   ^^^  ^f  millions  of  people  are  ir\c\6a\  war  in  modern  history  energies  of  captive  people  are  vival    in    the    face    of    violent 

Lh.n  .miraire  and  sacrifice  re-   ^^'^^.^^  'P'^^^^"*'  ^^  P^^P'^/^*'  to     validate    what     had     been  questing,    seeking,    expanding,  danger;  not  the  courage  called 

when  courage  ana  sacrmce  re     reaching  for  the  sun  at  last.  premised  at  the  outset.   It   has  surging,     challenging    —     and  for  by  Churchill  after  Dunkirk; 

In    our    recent    trips    to   the  taken  another  century  to  make  that  they  represent  birth  pangs,  nor   the   courage   of   Roosevelt 

most    disadvantaged    parts    of  that     struggle     rneaningful.     I  not  death  throes,  the  life  force,  ^/j^;".  «"\^;^,^"«";y 

,^       ,  ^  .    ,  ,.        , ,  never  pass  the  Chapels  on  our  not  the  death  wish.  grinding    halt,    nor    even    tlie 

the  globe,  we  saw  what  the  old  eampurwithout  being  remind-  courage  of  the  intrepid  Israelis, 

slaveries  were.  In  Latin  Amer-  ^   ^f^  ^he    heartbreak    of   mil-        Let  me  add  a  second  thought  vastly  outnumbertKl,  when  they 

ican  countries  we  encountered  lions  of  our  black  pcK)ple  who  which  has  not  only  been  evok-  won  three  wars  of  liberation, 

slums  and  pestholes  that  defy  are   still    contending    with    the  ed  by  this  wet^k's  tragedy,  but 


Second,   our  illusions  of  dis 


we  are  concerned  that  radicals 
are  taking  over.  The  radicals 
are  worried  and  concerned  that 
the  reactionaries  are  taking 
over.  There  ha,s  to  be  a  coming 
together.  Coming  together  can 
only  be  with  action,  not  word. 


a  radical  change  in 
American  foreign  and  domestic 
policy.  He  appeak>d  to  the 
young  to  join  him  in  his  cru- 
sade. He  ple-aded  with  them 
not  to  withdraw  in  alienation, 
but  to  use  their  vigor,  their 
idealism,  and  their  enthusiasm 


r   a   inyopic    observer,   ^^^^^^  and  freedom  from  society    Action.  And  that  is  what  I  call    to  achieve  new  political  t>l)jec- 
Ignored.  ^^^  ^^e  outside  were  disturbed,    {^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^e^K'l''-  ^^.^^  ''    tives.  at  home  and  abroad. 


established  in  Israel  the   shat- 
tered   remnants    of    Jewry,    in 
spite  of  the  opposition  even  of 
the  major   democratic   govern- 
ments.    Our     early      student 
bodies  lived  through  the   frus 
trations  and  bitterness  of  Korea. 
Then  came  the  miasma  days  of 
Joseph  McCarthy,  during  which 
the  University  had  to  resist  in 
tiniidation     in 
faculty  and  in  protecting 

free<lom.  The  next „~  „--  ,    .     ,       .         ...         .  ,.t 

eiution  waited  out  the  eyeball-   tm,  bringing  up  their  families    to  establish  equal  but  sepaj-ate    and^jljs^n^oj^^easy^now.  We^are    ^^^^^^ 

to-eyeball  confrontation  of 


i            4     «    K   ..^r^ri*..  rvf  ih^n  Neanderthals  who  will  not   re-  which  has  been  a  basic  part  of 

description,   hundreds  of  thou-  y^^^^^-^^    ^y^^    ^^atus    quo.    The  our      educational      experience 

sands  of  humans,   the  favelos,  protestant     Chapel     is     named  here.    We    must    learn    to    live 

living  in  the  vilest  degradation,  for   John   Marshall  Harlan.   In  with  crises,  for  life  will  never 


There  is  another  kind  of 
courage,  the  courage  of  tensile 
strength  and  clear,  sure  sanity, 
a  quiet  courage  that  can  wait 
in  the  dark  and  face  the  brij-iiht 


lyj 
the    steady 


ippoi 
erosion 


of 


At  Brandeis,  each  year 
would  bring  on  an  orgy  of  pro- 
test, banners,  invective.  A 
sound  and  fury  which  to  us 
now  seems  to  amount  to  noth- 
ing. Such  radical  steps,  we 
found,  would  not  effect  change. 
And    in   the    peace   movement. 


were  jolted,  when  the  violence 
of  society  was  wreaked  upon 
us,  Police  battered  rabbis,  stu- 
dents and  women  at  Columbia. 
Men  who  protested  the  war  by 
obstructing  or  by  picketing 
were  drafted.  We  saw  that  we 
had  been  tricked,  tricked  into 

it  seemed,  this  summer  at  leastj  4u"^"5..'i'ii;'  ^^  co-opting  into 
that  every  time  we  pressed  the  !^Lf '^^"''  ^^'l"^^  «*  ^*^^  "^°- 
case  further,  exposed  the  ab-  ^rnsLd"^^  ''''''^'^^'  """  "^''^ 
surdities  of  Vietnam  even  bet-   ^'^"^"^°- 

ter,  the  country  would  escalate  In  a  sense,  we  were  shamed 
Its  force.  into  seeing  that  we  too  fit  the 

What  we  have  come  to  see  is   i|!L^lj^r'*i  **'"  *''.i''"'  ^"  ^lu^l 
that  speech  is  not  enough.  The   i'^'n   •    ^  }  *^**"*^  5^^   '^.^^^^ 

good    man    cannot    exist    aoart   ^T'*  *i„rif  ^^'^ '*''"*^"  k**"^^  ^^"^ 

planning  of  evil  men,  but  more 

the  acquiescence  of  simple  good 
folk. 


as  a  member  of  this  Class, 
pledge  our  Class  to  the  years 
ahead. 


We     honor     him 
simply    as    a    great 


here,    not 
American, 


Eulogy  for 
Senator  Kennedy 


By  JON  BRANT  '68 


Khrushchev  and  John  F.  Ken 
neUy  in  the  Cuban  crisis.  You 
who  are  now  graduating,  came 
to  iLs  in  1964,  out  of  the  raw 
wound  on  the  body  of  America 
that  was  left  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy.  No 
Brandeis  class  in  our  history, 
no  class  in  any  college  since 
World  War  1*,  has  lived  vserene- 
ly,  in  the  traditional  pattern  oi 

hear  the  orios  of  tl  c  poor  The  '<""  J"'"*  devoted  exclusively 
s.nmc  kind  of  calloupnos*  whuh  to  Ifarning. 


like  animals.   In   Asia  we   saw    facilities  for  black   and  while     »"  *X*'^""^  P'.^emaUc  peo     ,„„,,,,,^  3^^  ,„„,«,ity  This  cour- 

the  sampan  dwellers  of  Hong    'n/'M':"g,.i»|fLt'L':5rl'*'^l',"„'i    ?'l,-!^f.    ^"^""'^^i^r.  r"'   ag«?  includes  the  determinati.,n 

not    to    be    rattled,    not    to    be 


^  .     ,  .  „  .     To^„,  of   the   United    States    is   color  clear-cut   answers;   we   are  re 

Kong.  And  we  awoke  m  New  decades  ago  his  voice  volted    by    fuzzy    edges.    When  imn.il.iv.  nr  r.nri 

Delhi  to   read    in  the  mornmg  ^^^  ^  ,^„^  ^ne  and  the  over-  pix>blems  arise,  we  have  confi-  ^j"^^^"  ''^^i^  ^"'JP^^l^^^J?'^  ^;T!: 

newspapers  that  three  hundred  whelming   majority  opinion   in  dence  that,  gjven  enough  ener-  ^'^"LrHivinj^iv  hr^h 

men    women  and  children  had  Ferguson    vs.    Plessy    was    ^he  gy    and    resourcefulness,    they  are  leri  irymgiy  n.gn. 

'  can  be  solved.  We  become  ex-        ^n   what   is   my    valedictory 

asperated  if  those  problems  are  Commencement,  I  would  airain 


Joe  Tennenbaum. 


from  society;  he  must  exist  and 
become  a  good  man  within  it. 
Ironically,  of  course,  it  is  to 
note,    that    in    such    a    society, 

death  we  think  is  an  example,  ^^^^  ,f   ^^^^    "^''^'^  /«  .S'"''''?^? 

..  ,  jw  J  "ow  we  have  come  to  this  state 

on   those  whose  condition   and  is  not  simple  to  explain  and  I    terday 

despair    brought    our    country  don't  pretend  to  do  so.  In  part,    their  support  to^the'Resistance 
to  riot   and   lawlessness. 

It  is  not  at  all  hi^orically 
surprising  that  the  Class  of  '68 
g^raduates  into  this  social  cli- 
mate. We  were  the  babies  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  children 
of  Joseph  McCarthy,  the  teen- 
agers of  the  missile  gap,  Cuba 
and   Vietnam. 

Of  course,  life  is  hard.  But 
What  is  surprising  is  a  new 
sen.se  of  criticism,  a  new  dy- 
namic for  social  upheaval 
which  we  are  bringing  out 
now  I  would  call  this  a  radical 
and  hopefully  a  least  painful 
sense  of  social  upheaval.  Be- 
fore continuing,  let  me  qualify 
this.  I  am  speaking  with  an 
editorial  we  that  has  a  moral- 
ity all  its  own.  My  speech  is 
truly  my  own  thing.  I  draw 
from  what  I  feel  are  the  signi- 
ficant elements  of  the  class,  but 


Yesterday,  the  call  for  sup-    rhetorical   phrases  and  spoken 
port   went    out    to   the  parents    words  is  not   only  absurd   but 
and  friends  who  are  here.  Yes-    insulting    to    the    man   himself. 
200     people     pledged    Ladies    and    gentlemen,    some- 
thing is  very  sick,  even  deca- 


If  thii;  were  any  other  Com-  .,  ,  .  ,    .i       i    i„       a   ^  .^      ,     *   r 

mcncement     I    would    not     be    P^^'^^^^s   us  to  watch  the  daily       And,   in  the    last   four   yean 
standing  here  delivering  these    ^V^^^  ^^^^  from  Vietnam  per-  there  has  been  an  acceleration 

words.  But  it  isn't  and  so  I  am  ""'j,^   ^l^  1,^  'f'^'^'^'rL^  fn   nnr  ^^^^^^^^'  the  war-not-war  which 

hrr*^    Tntinv  m,o  r»-»^.,T^r.  t>   v.^^4  """    clichc    for    action    in    Olll    . 

Kennedy    but  to  Xs^^  cities.  As  long  as  this  continues,  •«   ^var    m    Vietnam;    the    ever 

rwenncay.  Dui  lo  do  so  only  in  ^^  ^jjj  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  .^^.^.^.p^  ^,^,^6    violent     explosions     and 

a  different  kind  of  viokncc.        revolutions  on  each  continent; 
If  our  only  tribute  to  Robert  the  civil    rights    battle    in    our 

own  country,  with  the  wanton 


long  drawn  out,  if  they  are  not 
quickly  brought  under  control. 
Yet,  in  a  world  like  ours,  there 
are  no  easy  answers.  Often  there 
are  no  answers  at  all.  Dr.  Weiz- 
mann  used  to  say  that  some 
problems  do  not  get  solved: 
they  onl'y  get  older.  An  impa 


emphasize  that  however  deep 
the  sense  of  frustration  in  this 
sorrowful  hour,  you  must  get 
off  the  mourner's  bench,  you 
must  not  cloak  yourselves  in 
the  mantle  of  a  wailing  Cassan- 
dra. You  are  participants  in  a 
great   revolution  —  indeed   you 


dent  in  our  land,  and  this  trag- 
edy is  only  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample. Violence  has  become  an 
accepted  part  of  our  culture. 
Its  manifestations  appear  not 
only  in  Vietnam  but  they  have 
rome  to  plague  us  here.  The 
Kennedy  brothers,  Malcolm  X. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Medgar 
Evers,  George  Lincoln  Rock- 
well, Bobbie  Hutton,  and  how 
many  others  you've  heard  of 
have  fallen  victim  to  this  sick- 
ness. Mo.st  of  us  have  ignored 
the  symptoms  of  this  pervading 


murder  of  leaders  and  partici 


Dr.  Sachar  delivcnng  address 


tient  people  often  does  not  un-   ^re  at  the  verv  heart  of  it— and 

derstand  this  and  reacts  with 
anger.  Then,  of  course,  we  have 
politicians  who  deliberately 
cater  to  this  vulnerability.  They 
fulminate  that  we  must  have 
forthright  action;  they  want  to 
cut  through  complexity  with 
the  knife  of  oversimplirity. 
They  come  to  every  problem 
with  completely  oj>en  mouths. 
They   marshal  their  beatitudes 


the  pains  of  birth  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  agonies  of 
death.  It  is  not  whistling  in  a 
graveyard  to  remember  that 
since  crisis  will  be  a  condition 
of  change  in  the  years  ahead, 
you  must  learn  to  live  with  it; 
that  is  the  only  way  you  will 
live  through  it. 


The  84th    Psalm  refers  to 


I 


r 


ages  of  these  four  years  have 
left  none  of  you  without  the 
deepest  scars.  Yesterday's  Serv- 
ice of  Concern,  sponsored  by 
the  seniors  in  lieu  of  the  tra- 
ditional Baccalaureate,  empha- 
sized the  depth  of  the  frustra- 


crantcd      Our     anthropologists  hnal  step.  And  since  then  the 

^  ,  ;         ,_^,  .>   ,^  4„;,^  to  progress     towards    elementary 

who  return  from  held  trips  to  ^^^^^^^^^^^y  j.^^  ^een  beset  with 

Africa  can  barely  speak  for  tne  ^nriddening  frustration. 

sadness  and  horror  they   have        now     can    we    expect    such 

lA/iinrvsed  cataclysmic  changes  as  are  go- 
witnessed.  .^^   ^^   ^ji   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^j.,^j   ^^ 

How    can    such    people    win  occur  without  disturbance?  An    much  worse. 

lie   with-  fild  order  does  not  quietly  fold 


.        saults   of   fear    into   triumi>hant 
No,  it  is  not  easy  to  live  with    achievement      The      Psalmist's 
crisis,   to  seek   difficult   accom-    phrase    has   offeixnl    inspirj.tion 
modations,  to  play  for  time,  to    ^^  evory  generation   that   lives, 
move    towards    objectives,    ^^   y^^^   ^j^    through    the    inter- 
through  outrage  and  insult.  But    rognum  of  transformation.  For 
the    alternatives    are    worse,    with  all  the  problems  that  con- 
front    yon.     there     never     has 
been  a  period   more  hospit.ihle 
to    tah^nt    or    capacity,    to    the 
tenacious  will,  to   the  courage- 
ous heart.  My  farrwell  hlessmg 
lo   you    is  that   your    Valle.v   of 
Weeping   may  become  a   Place 
of  Springs. 


Acatk'Tiiic  robing  in  Gerstenzang.    From    left:  David  Hardy 
theater  arts  professor;  Dr.  Manners,  anthropology  professor* 
and  Dr.  Crete  Bibring,  psychiatrist  and  recipient  of  an  hon- 
orary <iegree. 


ble  for   that  decline.  The  onl.v   tomody  to  those  who  think,  a 


prev 
Tn   our  own   country  wc   re-    lence  does  come,  we  must  not 
personal.  As  our  cities  rot,  our    in  the  very  nature  of  our  .and.   ,  -"[.T^'^^.^^^^^^^  P-^'ated   Coloniali.sm^with  ad-    be  quick  to  condemn  whole  na-    tion 

reaction     has     been     to     move   Otherwisef    too     many     com-   ^  ^*>»^^   ^^P^   that  this   moo<i    vantages 
away  from  them  so  that  we  do   mencements  will  have  eulogies  now  compounded  by  the  shock    other 
not  see  the  physical  decay   or   on  their  programs.  ^^  fhe  second    Kennedy   assas-    wrote    ou 


But  the  tragedy  is  not  merely  tribute  to  this  man  is  a  changf  tragedy  to 
rsonal.  As  our  cities  rot,  our  in  the  very  nature  of  our  land,  j  ^^..  , 
action     has     been     to     move   Otherwise,     too     many     com-       ^""'"   ^ 


for 

on 

patience,     calculated     aggrava- 

and    niggling    erosion    of 


'   Mr"njo;'od    by   any    tTon^^  whoirpeopie;,  for  their   our   n,or„lo    Thi.   is   artichoke 
ilir  .t^     na?ion      Wc    in.-,bility  to  move  to  ne«  ««als   slralcp,    one    leaf    at   a    time 
our    Declaration   ol   in-    with    discipline    and    restraint,    peeled  .iway. 


PHOTOS  BY 

Ralph  Norman  and 

Allan  Kaufman 
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Abram  Interview 

(Continued    from    page   1) 

charged  with  nearly  monopo- 
lizing the  Clornian  press  and 
using  his  power  to  advocate  his 
right  wing  poHcies.  He  was 
also  charged  with  using  the 
gilt  as  a  device  for  gaining  fa- 
vorable publicity.  Al>ran\ 
agreed  that  the  latter  charge 
Was  probably  true,  but  added 
that  Spi  inger  has  often  shown 
himself  to  l>e  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  German-Jewish  rap- 
proch(nnent  and  in  education. 
llntil  a  bettor  vv:iy  is  found  to 
finance  the  school,  he  said,  we 
"have  to  txiai  with  the  world 
as  it  is." 

About  the  structure  to  be 
built  on  the  lecently  purcha.sed 
lafid,  and  its  place  in  the  list  of 
prior  ities  for  the  .school,  Abram 
said  the  situation  wasn't  an  im- 
mediate problem,  hut  if  the 
Board  of  Trujsitees  and  Dr. 
Saehar  decided  that  they 
VRin(<'d  it  now,  he  would  have 
to  abide  by  their  decision. 
Al>rani  defended  the  purchase 
of  the  land,  which  he  said  is 
always  in  demand  for  new 
buildings  and  always  going  up 
in  price. 

Abram,  who  became  well 
known  while  practicing  law  as 
a  rigorous  defender  of  civil 
rights,  maintained  his  belief  in 
integration  as  the  solution  for 
today's  racial  unrest.  He  said 
he  recognized  the  demand  of 
many  black  leadt'rs  for  separa- 
tion from  the  white  society,  and 
said  that  if  it  led  to  eventual 
intofciiation  it  could  be  bene- 
ficial, but  if  it  was  motivatCKl 
by  hatred  alone  he  could  not 
suF>port  it.  He  deemed  it  most 
importatit  to  fight  the  myths 
that  Negroes  should  l>e  able  to 
make  it  on  their  own.  and  that 
white  American  society  can 
make  it  on  their  own,  and  that 
white  American  society  can 
never    be    acceptable    to    them. 

The  new  president  came 
down  hard  on  "law  and  order" 
advocates   such    as   Republican 
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vice-presidential  candidate 
Spiro  T.  Agnew,  who  he  feelt 
are  taking  advantage  of  the 
country's  mood  and  further 
creating  a  mood  of  violence  by 
his  "shoot  the  looters"  policy. 

He  said  he  believes  that  vio- 
lence perverts  the  soals  it  is 
supposed  to  attain,  whether  it 
is  u.sed  by  revolutionaries  or 
policemen,  and  advocated  the 
u.se  of  only  enough  police  in  a 
near-riot  situation  to  avoid  the 
u.se  of  guns  and  more  violence. 
For  the  same  reason,  he  ex- 
pres.sed  the  hope  that  student 
activists  would  seek  change 
within  the  sy.stem,  which  he 
feels  will  eventually  respond. 
In  the  cour.se  of  the  interview, 
which  took  place  before  the 
Democratic  Convention,  he 
named  McGovern  as  his  first 
choice  for  president,  hut  said 
he  would  support  Humphrey  ii 
he  was  nominated. 

Though  it  is  ''healthy  to  work 
in  (political)  campaigns," 
Abram  .said,  "the  college  years 
are  preciou.s,  and  should  be 
devoted  mainly  to  academics.'* 
He  felt  that  programs  such  as 
Upward  Bound  could  supple- 
ment classroom  education, 
while  neither  substituting  for 
nor  interfering  with  it. 

Sees  Wars  End 

For  tho.se  who  feel  that  the 
demands  of  activism  and  the 
outside  world  are  too  pressing 
to  have  to  compete  with  .school 
work,  he  said  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence might  be  desirable.  He 
added  that  he  hopes  activists 
won't  become  complacent  with 
the  end  of  the  Vietnamese  war, 
which  he  sees  coming  in  the 
near  future,  but  will  usefully 
redirect  their  energy. 

Of  parietals  and  similar  re- 
strictions, Abram  only  said 
neither  he  nor  the  University 
could  be  a  parent  to  2100  peo- 
ple. 

Abram  epitomized  his  mod- 
erate yet  energetic  attitude  to- 
ward his  role  as  president 
while  discussing  the  demands 
of  student  radicals.  Often,  he 
said,  "you  can  do  the  sam^ 
thing  without  raising  cain.  It 
just  takes  tinve."  His  twelve- 
year-old  son  Adam  had  another 
point  of  view  on  hts  pro.spects 
for  the  next  few  years:  "Any- 
thing he  gets,  he  deserves.'* 


Rosenthal 
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signed  to  the  Welle.sley  sites 
own  cars,  but  the  University 
will  try  out  a  bus  schedule  to 
bring  in  students  in  the  morn- 
ing and  bring  them  out  at 
night.  The  ride  takes  from  20 
to  30  minutes. 

Feeding  arrangements  are 
not  complete  but  students  will 
probably  eat  on  campus  during 
the  week  and  at  their  Welles- 
ley  addresses  on  weekends.  Fif- 
Icen  meal  contracts  are  being 
arranged  and  breakfast  hours 
will  be  extended  for  tho.se  com- 
ing in  late.  Schwartz  and  his 
staff  hope  to  work  out  all  de- 
tails once  students  are  checked 
in  and  their  preferences  are  es- 
tablished. 

More  Freshmen  This  Year 

The  whole  residence  situa- 
tion is  very  tight  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Schwartz.  Close  to 
540  freshmen  are  living  on 
campus  this  year  compared  to 
480  last  year.  In  addition,  the 
25  "pre-freshmen"  in  the  Tran- 
sistional  Year  Program  are 
campus  residents.  Only  two  to 
three  percent  of  the  freshmen 
commute. 

To  help  ea.se  the  situation, 
Schwartz  did  not  allow  transfer 
students  to  live  on  campus  this 
semester. 

Schwartz  stated  that  now  his 
main  concern  is  that  with  stu- 
dents on  campus  pressure  mi^ht 
build  up  for  early  completion 
of  the  dorms  by  the  contractors 
ind  quick  acceptance  of  the 
buildings  by  the  University.  He 
fears  this  might  force  the  Uni- 
versity to  accept  not  the  best 
buildings  but  the  most  quickly 
completed  ones.  He  realized  the 
inconvenience  and  the  emo- 
tions involved  but  does  not 
want  money  wa.sted  and  speci- 
fications left  unmet  which  could 
finish  the  buildings  in  three 
weeks  but  could  not  give  the 
University  the  good  buildings 
it  requires. 

Probable  dates  for  occupancy 
center  around  the  first  two 
weeks  of  November,  but  exact 
plans  for  bringing  students  in 
on  a  building  by  building  plan 
or  all  at  once  are  not  ready  yet. 
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Bus  to  Riverside  Sta, 
To  Be  Disiontinued 


Bus  service  to  the  Riverside 
rapid  transit  terminal  from 
the  campus  may  end  as  early  as 
next  Wednesday.  Court  action 
on  that  day  will  decide  exactly 
when  the  inevitable  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  the  service 
will  take  effect. 

Reductiomj  in  all  services  of 
the  Middlesex  and  Boston 
Street  Railway  Company, 
scheduled  to  start  on  Sept.  7th. 
were  postponed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Transit  Authority, 
which  controls  Lhe  bus  com- 
pany, until  the  decision  of  the 
court  on  alleged  irregularities 
in  instituting  the  service  cuts 
is  rendered. 
Newton,  Waltham  File  in  Court 

The  court  action,  brought  by 
the  cities  of  Newton  and  Wal- 
tham, which  the  affected  bus 
lines  serve,  could  only  delay 
the  inevitable  cutback.  How- 
ever, according  to  Newton  So- 
licitor Charles  Morange.  this 
court  action,  though  based  on 
.sound  legal  opinions,  will  also 
give  the  cities  a  chance  to  bar- 
gain with  the  MBTA  to  restore 
some  service. 

Roy  Milton,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  M  &  B  bus 
company,  explained  that  in  Au- 
gust the  MBTA  ordered  a  re- 
duction in  the  service  of  the 
company  to  reduce  its  deficit. 
The  curtailment  would  result 
in  laying  off  drivers,  he  said, 
and  both  of  these  points 
brought  complaints.  Mr.  Mo- 
range said  that  when  the  cuts 
were  announced  the  MBTA 
.said  $146,000  would  be  saved, 
but  they  have  since  revised 
that  figure  to  only  $40,000  to 
$50,000.  Because  of  this,  he 
stated  the  two  cities  are  in  a 
better  bargaining  position  to 
save  some  of  the  service. 
Service  Still  to  Newton  Corner 

The  change  in  service  tha^. 
would  affect  Brandeis  students 
most  was  planned  for  the  bus 
that  passed  campus  twice  an 
hour  in  each  direction  on  South 
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A  large  ninnl>er  of  the  racial 
disturbances  occurred  in  high 
schools  as  well  as  colleges,  ac- 
cording to  the  study.  By  far 
the  largest  number  occurred 
during  the  fir.st  week  in  April, 
in  the  days  following  the  as- 
.sa.ssination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  (The  total 
number  of  disorders  in  April 
exceeded  that  for  all  of  1967.) 

The  Lemberg  Center's  data 
(gathered  for  the  most  part 
from  newspaper  accounts  and 
in  some  ca.ses  witnesses)  indi- 
cates that  Dr.  King's  a.ssassina- 
tion  heightened  existing  ten- 
sions and  grievances  of  stu- 
dents, and  was  important  in 
precipitating  disorders  in  April. 

It  attributes  only  seven  per 
cent  of  the  instances  directly 
to  the  a.s.sa.ssination,  however, 
and  warns  that  there  is  danger 
in  thinking  that  all  incidents 
of  violence  would  have  been 
averted  had  the  murder  not 
taken  place. 

The  number  of  school  dis- 
orders was  already  escalating 
sharply  in  the  early  months  of 
1968,  the  report  says;  that 
trend  was  only  accelerated  by 
the  assa.ssi nation  and  the  feel- 
ings it  caused  in  yoimg  people. 
The  capacity  for  violence  was 
present  and  important  anyway. 

On  the  basis  of  this  year's 
and  earlier  research,  the  Cen- 
ter denied  that  violence  in  the 
schools  was  only  a  temporary 
reaction  to  such  violent  and 
inflamatory  events  as  Dr. 
King's  assassination: 

"Unrest  in  the  schools  ap- 
pears to  he  a  general  and  long- 
range  phenomenon,  the  sources 
of  which  might  be  sought  in 
any  or  all  of  the  following 
areas:  the  seardi  for  excite- 
ment and  action  by  youth,  spe- 
cific grievance.^  directed  at  the 
quality  of  education  and  school 
facilities,  and  rising  antag- 
onism between  white  and  black 
students." 

The  report  urged  officials  of 
schools  to  study  examples  of 
the  peaceful  stemming  of  vio- 
lence and  solving  of  tense  in- 
terracial situations. 


Street  on  weekdays  and  Satur- 
days. The  buses  heading  into 
Waltham  would  not  change 
terminals,  but  the  other  buses 
would  no  longer  continue  down 
South  Street  to  Route  128  and 
on  to  the  MBTA  terminal  at 
Riverside.  Instead  they  would 
go  only  as  far  as  the  Charles- 
bank  shopping  center  (Roberts) 
and  turn  around.  The  River- 
side service  had  begun  several 
years  ago  partly  through  the 
insistence  of  the  University. 

When  the  cutbacks  begin, 
students  wanting  to  get  on  the 
MBTA  from  a  point  other  than 
North  Station  (reached  through 
the  Boston  and  Maine  train) 
would  haveto  take  the 
bus  through  Waltham  to  New- 
ton Corner  and  there  board  the 
Watertown  Square  car,  which 
would  take  twice  as  long  to 
reach  Kenmore  Square  (the 
first  place  where  the  lines 
meet)  as  the  Riverside  car. 

Mr.  Milton  said  that  patron- 
age on  the  Riverside-Roberts 
part  of  the  bus  run  was  very 
low  and  that  had  prompted  the 
decision  to  eliminate  it  entire- 
ly. 

The  Petition  for  Judicial  Re- 
view will  be  ruled  on  Sept. 
25th.  If  the  court  finds  for  the 
cities,  the  MBTA  could  simply 
repeat  their  action,  following 
the  correct  procedure  this  time 
and  thus  re-eliminate  the  .serv- 
ice, an  action  legally  within 
their  rights.  At  present,  they 
have  committed  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  old  service  only  to 
Oct.  31. 


Pass-Fail 
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physics,  or  mathematics.  Thi.^ 
in  effect,  eliminate.s  a  biology 
cour.se  as  a  Gen. -Ed.  require- 
ment. 

No  More  Petitioning 

Previously,  students  had  to 
complete  all  Gen. -Ed.  courses 
by  the  end  of  their  Junior  year 
or  they  had  tx)  petition  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the 
Faculty  for  permi.ssion  to  post- 
pone some  requirement.  Now, 
only  the  English  Composition 
and  Foreign  Language  require- 
ments remain  deadlined  and  a 
student  may  take  all  eight 
semesters  at  the  University   to 

complete  his  requirements. 

*      *      * 

Charles  Duhig,  Registrar  of 
the  Univer.sity,  sees  the  Gen- 
eral Education  system  eventu- 
ally consisting  of  only  one 
course  in  each  of  the  school.^ 
of  the  University.  Mr.  Duhig, 
who  has  had  to  translate  each 
change  by  the  faculty  in  aca- 
demic regulations  into  V'..' ^  of 
requirements  for  each  student, 
believes  in  the  basic  distribu- 
tive quality  of  Gen. -Ed.  but 
doesn't  like  the  elaborate  rules 
that  now  exist. 

Duhig  also  administers  the 
rule.s  for  pa.^s-fail.  a  system  he 
per^nally  oppo.ses.  He  said  he 
would  never  want  to  have  a 
surgeon  wh-o  had  gotten  his 
degree  with  pass-fail  cour.ses 
operate  on  him.  even  if  he  had 
only  taken  history  pass-fail. 
Pa-ss-fail,  Duhig  declared,  cre- 
ates a  second  class  education 
at  a  first  rate  school  like  Bran- 
deis. The  Sociology  Depart- 
ment, .said  Duhig,  is  the  "Val- 
halla of  pa.ss-fail." 

Incompletes,  u.se  of  pa.ss-fail, 
and  the  number  of  failures  are 
increasing  at  the  University, 
Duhig  revealed,  but  he  said 
these  occurrences  are  all  long 
range  trends  not  as.sociable 
with  any  event,  even  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Duhig  feels  some 
of  the  incompletes  and  failures 
are  conscious  efforts  by  stu- 
dents to  fulfill  the  predictions 
of  some  that  students  were  do- 
ing badly  because  of  the  na- 
tional and  world  situation. 
Duhig  .slated  that  the  war  ha.i 
affected  Brandeis  less  than  any 
other  school  in  dealings  with 
the  Selective  Service  sys^tem. 
On  that  subject,  Duhig  prom- 
ised that  when  he  reaches  the 
present  age  of  Draft  Director 
Louis  Hershey  he  won't  be  the 
bane  of  students  and  will  be 
clet>arted  from  the  University, 
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Upward  Bound  Clash  Summer  News 

X  Professor  John  Roche,  cha 

Helps  City  Relations 


Six  members  of  the  Brandeis  made  a  concerted  effort  to  im- 


Professor  John  Roche,  chair- 
man of  the  politics  department, 
has  returned  to  the  University 
after  two  years  on  leave  to 
work  for  President  Johnson  in 
Washington  as  the  White  House 

intellectual    in    residence". 


linwjrd  Bound  project  clashed  Prove   opportunities    for    black  r"  u^'^"^^'""'/"  a,.^.' 

Upwaro  """""  Z"    J'^'   .  people   by    hiring   more   blacks  ^^^^    "^^^    »    founder    of    the 

with   several   waltham   mhabi-  ^Xy  ^Vng  up  a^ecial  bus  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac 

tants  and  policemen  on  August  ij^e   to   run   between   Roxbury  ^^"'  *^"*  ^"^*  ^^^^  organization 

18    1968.    The  incident   led   to  and  Waltham.  He  also  reported  ^^^ly  this  year  when  it  backed 

the    arrest    of    the    six    and  that  Carolyn  Dean  was  recently  1^^^^?'  f  "^''"^   McCarthy   for 

to  attempts  to  build  improved  aPPointed  Assistant  Director  of  ^''^^^^^'^t 

..      *  .         w  4  Admissions  at  Brandeis.  •         ♦         • 

relations  m  the  future  between       ^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^.^^  ^^            .^  Brandeis'  College  Bowl  team 

Brandeis  and  the  city  ol   Wal-  ^^e    continucKl    employment    of  successfully     completed     five 

tham.  Det.  Kelley  at  Dunkin'  Donuts.  w''**  <>"  the  televised  show 

The  trouble  began,  according  De  Pascale  explained  that  the  sponsored  by  General  Electric. 

♦^  if^rrv  Cohen    director  of  the  officer    was   present    mainly   to  ^^^'^  last  win  came  on  the  day 

to  Jerry  Cohen,  director  ol  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  disturbances  often  «f  Commencement.  June  9.  with 

Upward    Bound    Project,   when  ^^^^^^  j^y   ^^.^^^j^^  ^^^^   trouble  ^   record   score   of   515   to   -10 

four    students,    three    of    them  makers  from  town,  and  that  the  ^^^^    Arkansas    State    U.     The 

black,    tutor    Steve    Liebhaber,  Brandeis  students  who  have  fre-  v^t^tors  netted    $21,500   for   the 

..nd    assistant    project    director  ^"^"ted    the   store  have   given  ""'^^^«»^y'«     scholarship     pro- 

f^       .       Tk^^«    ^1.^.^  Kio^i,    »,^^«  h»"^  very  little  trouble.  In  view  K^dm. 

CaiolynDean.  also  black,  were  ^j    ^^^    significantly    increased 

waiting  for  a  take-out  order  at  number  of  black  students  who 

Dunkin'  Donuts  on  Main  Street  will   be  at  Brandeis  this  year, 

in    Waltham.     The    group    was  ([©hen  and  Kane  have  expressed 

r  4      T  •   wu   u  the  opinion  that   Kelley's  atti- 

coining  from  a  party.  LiebhabtT  j^^^  ^jg^t  lead  to  more  trou- 

and    a    "Waithamite    exchanged  blr. 


LNS  Kidnap 


BLACK  BANK  GETS  COUNCIL  FUNDS 

Student  Council  plans  to  deposit  up  to  over  50  per 
cent  of  their  Student  Activities  Fee  funds  in  the  Unity 
Bank  and  Trus-t  Company,  a  new  bank  set  up  by  blacks 
in  Roxbury. 

In  the  immediate  future.  Council  treasurer  Howie 
Goldstein  will  purchase  a  $10,000  30-day  certificate  of 
deposit  from  the  bank.  The  CD,  as  it  is  called,  cannot  be 
redeemed  for  ttie  stated  period  and  when  it  is  cashed  in 
yields  over  $40  in  interest. 

Though  the  interest  rate  available  from  Unity  is  not 
the  highest  in  the  area,  the  differential  between  the  two  is 
a  matter  of  less  than  $5.00  per  $10,000  deposited. 

Eventually,  Goldstein  hopes  to  deposit  from  $40,000 
to  $50,000  of  SAF  money.  As  the  CD's  mature.  Council 
would  have  the  option  to  renew  it  or  switch  the  money  to 
its  checking  account,  maintained  locally. 

The  decision  to  use  Unity  Bank  and  Trust  came  after 
one  proposal  of  a  committee  »et  up  after  Dr.  King's  as- 
sassination urged  investment  of  money  in  black  banks. 
The  University  is  being  urged  to  follow  Couneil's  move  by 
depositing  some  of  their  money  in  the  institution.  A  bank 
official  plans  to  visit  the  University  to  initiate  such  action. 
Council  is  also  considering  helping  the  bimk  obtain  cheek- 
ing accounts  from  students  for  the  bank,  but  no  plans  are 
formulated. 


tion,    placing    only    themselves  Franklin    County    Judge    Sam- 

as  directors.  An  adjunct  to  this  uel  Blassberg  refused  to  allow 

plan  was  the  secret  removal  of  them    to    be    dropped,    events 

LNS   funds   and   equipment   to  took  a  sudden  change  of  char- 

the  farm  in  Massachusetts.  acter. 

It  had  been  a  bold  step,  the  Lawyers  for  the   New  York 


(Continued  from  page  2) 

These  tensions  came  to 
,  ,  ,.  .  ,  ,,  head  in  mid- July  in  two  all-  staff  remaining  in  New  York  people  claim  a  strong  case 
words  leading  to  a  challenge,  De  Pa.scale  said  that  Kelley  night  meetings  which  climaxed  agreed.  In  an  emergency  meet-  could  be  made  charging  im- 
am! they  stepped  outside,  fol-  has  been  working  for  him  for  in  the  full-time  staff's  voting  ing  they  conceived  an  equally  proper  movement  of  corporate 
lowed  by  the  four  students  three  and  a  half  years  and  had    almost   3-to-l    in   favor    of  en-  bold  plan   :a  personal  confron-  assets   across  a   state   line    and 

done  a  good  job  until  this  inci-    larging  LNS's  five-man  govern-  tation  with  the  Bloom  forces  up  embezzlement    of    funds.    The 

Policeman  Abuses  Blacks  dent.    He  felt  Kelley  had  sim-    ing  board  to  include  every  full-  on    the    farm    at    which    they  New  York  people  have  refused 

.           ..       i    n  V.        iu    \Ki  y  ^^^   over-reacted    to   the   silua-    time  staff  member.  To  the  ma-  would    recapture   all   that    was  on  practical   as  well   as   moral 

According  to  Cohen,  the  Wal-  tion  and  deserved  a  second    jority's    surprise    the    board  taken  and  return  it  to  the  office  grounds  to  begin  the  suit. 

tham    youth    was    accompanied  chance,  but  if  Kelley  does  dis-    voted   their  approval   of  the  in  New  York.  Meanwhile   LNS   subscribers 

by  one  or  two  friends,  and  they  Play  racist  attitudes  Ihat  cause    measure,    expressing    their    in-        With  dawn  breaking  the  New  continue    to   receive   two    LNS 

directed   racist   remarks  at  the  ^tisturbances  in   the   future,   de    tention   to    incorporate   the   or-  York  people  drove   back  home  packt-t^s  each  week  —  one  post- 

0M...n     Af  <hiv  .^o^r>♦  n^f^oij,  ^  Pascale    said    he    will    be    dis-    ganization  along  these  lines.  and    the   Ma.si^achu setts    people  marked    New    York     and     the 

gioup.    /M  inis  poini  ijeiecuvc  missed.                                                    Meanwhile,  however,  Bloom  hurried    to    the   police.    It    was  other  Montague.  And  ultimate- 

J    Warren  Kelley,  a  policeman  ]„  addition,  de  Pascale  gave    and   two  other  of  the  original  generally  believed  at  first  that  ly,   it    will    be   the   subscribers 

hired    by    Dunkin'     Donuts    to  Brandeis   $200   to    be    used    for    directors  began  moving  secret-  the    kidnapping    charges    were  who    will    really    determine 

handle    any    disruptions,    came  scholarships  for  black  students,    ^y  to  incorporate  the  organiza-  only  a  ploy,  but  Sept.  6  when  which  address  is  the  real  LNS. 

out  of  the  store  and  said  he 
would  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  was  equally  abusive  to 
the  blacks. 

Kelley  ordered  the  Brandeis- 
ians  to  leave,  and  four  of  them 
Rot  in  Liebhaber's  car  to  do  so 
after  some  argument.  Mike 
(Uynn,  one  of  the  students,  re- 
mained behind  for  Miss  Dean, 
who  had  come  outside.  Miss 
Dean  began  to  berate  the  offi- 
cer I'or  his  conduct,  and  Glynn 


Security 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

He  also  stated  that  his  men 
carry  weapons  only  on  dan- 
gerous cases,  a  ciualification 
which  Brandeis  does  not  at  this 
time  meet. 

Members  of  the  residence 
staff,  who  arrived  last  week, 
reported  that  as  part  of  their 
training  they  had  seen  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  weapons 
available    to    the    Globe    men. 


defended    her    against    the    po-    The   demonstration    was   given 


liceman's  replies. 

The    store    manager    asked 
Miss  Dean  and  Glynn  to  leave, 


by  a  Sergeant  Monroe  who  has 
worked  in  Ridpewood.  The  staff 
members  supposedly  witnessed 
the  officer  sliowing  Mace  and 
r    gas,    twirling    his    loaded 


and  the  ensuing  dispute  brought    .  , 

in  another  policeman  from  the  ^              demonstrating  the  use 

street.    Kel  ey  fired  some  shots  ^^  ^  ^^            ^^j^  ^^  ^\^  ^^^^ 

which  he  claimed  were  for  the  ^^^,,„^  ^y  applying  pressure 

purpose   of  attracting   patiol  t^  the  wrist, 
cars.  The  first  group,  which  had 

parked  down  the  street,  drove  In  talks  with  two  Globe  men. 

by  to  check  on  Miss  I>an  and  one  outside  Shapiro  B  at  12:30 

Glynn  and  were  fired  upon.  am.,   Saturday.  September   14. 

and  one  outside  North  C  at  10 

Reports  Differ  p.m.  the  same  night,  both  stated 

_,,  ,      ,                 ,                       .  they  carried   no  weapons.   One 

Nick   de   Pascale,   owner  of  j^^^    ^    flashlight,    the    other    a 

Dunkm'    Donuts,   said    those   in  transistor  radio.  Both   men  ap- 

the    car    were    ordered    to   stop  p(>ared  much  younger  than  the 

and    refused,    bringing    on    the  pjnkerton    men    who    were    on 

fire;    Cohen    claimed    they    left  cji^pus    last    vear     The    Globe 

only   alter   they   were   shot   at.  ,^,,n  outside  Hamilton  revealed. 

The  car  drove  off,  passing  a  red  j,^  ^  45  minute  talk,  that  GloV)e 

light.    All  six  Brandeis   people  ^^^^^    j^^    indeed    own    all    the 

were    arrested    on    charges    in-  weapons  mentioned  above,  but 

eluding    disorderely    conduct,  that  they  normally  don't  bring 

trespassing     and     traffic     viola-  them  to  campus.  The  officer  said 

tions.     Mike    Glynn   was   found  that  he  had  heard  from  a  mem- 

with  marijuana  and  charged  y,qx-  of  the  residence  staff  about 

with  possession.  t  h  e     incident     with     vSergeant 

The  court  effected  a  contin-  Monroe  nnd  had  told  the  Globe 

uance    with    dispositional    find-  headquarters  about   it.   He  im- 

ing,  meaning  that  the  case  went  plied    that     Sgt     Monroe     had 

to  court  but  the  defendants  were  been    instructed    to   stop    such 

not  penalized,  and  that  if  they  displays. 

incur  no  further  charges  in  the  Obviously    referring   to    that 

next  six  months  there  will  be  incident,  the  representative   at 

no  record  of  their  arrest.  t,he  Globe  offices  replied  when 

Larry  Kane,  formerly  Assist-  asked    about    the   weapons    ru- 

ant  to  the  President,  and  now  mor:     "I     don't     know     where 

Director    of    both    Community  these  things  get  stnrted;  I  heard 

Relations  and   the   Alumni   Of-  the    same    rumor    a    couple    of 

fice,  said  the  incident  had  some  days  ago." 

good  results,  although  rough  though  carrying  only  a  flash- 
on  its  victims.  President  Saehar  j.  ^^^  ^,^^  Hamilton  guard  said 
made  an  extended  effort  to  ^^^^  ' ^y^^  night  before  he  had 
communicate  with  all  the  par-  pgj,,.i^(^  g  loaded  gun  while  on 
ties  involved,  and  incoming  ^^^.  However,  he  emphasized 
President  Morris  Abram  is  tj-j^t  this  was  not  his  normal 
scheduled  to  meet  this  week  p/oeedure.  He  said  that  he  was 
with  Chief  Dacey  to  set  up  a  Jrj^in^fi  in  judo  should  the  need 
liaison  office.  Kane  and  de  Pa.s-  ^^-^^^  \y^{  that  if  any  trouble 
cale  have  agreed  to  contact  ^,3,^,^  )-,i^  vvay  he'd  just  run  the 
each  other  immediately  should  ^ther  vvay.  clearly  repeating 
a  similar  situation  ever  arise.  t|.,j,t  their  duty  was  to  call  Se- 
^'.  ^  ,  ^  A  riiritv  if  any  trouble  devel- 
City,  Court  Cooperate  ^j;;:'|>  „';  ^^J  „^ted  that  since 

Kane  praised  the  total  coop-  he  had  started  at  the  u.sual  time 

eration  given  by  the  court  and  of    8   p.m     ^working    till    .3 JO 

the  mayor.   He  added  that  dur-  a.m.)    that   night,  several    soda 

Uig  the  summer  Waltham  had  machines  had  been  ranbackcd. 
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From  the  Bullpen' 


The  Pearl,  The  Panther 

and  other  things 

Rick  Horowitz 


In  days  gone  by,  Yankee  Stadium.  ''Home  o£  Champions"  (Continued  from  page  1) 

of  the  South  Bronx,  never  lackcKi  for  home-bred  exeitenient  and   faces:    governmental    modern! 


Brandeisian  Finds  Place  in  Politics 
As  He  Enters  Senatorial  Primary 


Stars  In  the  early  stages  of  the  Bobby  Cox  era,  however,  the 
onee-and-future  horn  of  plenty  has  run  dry.  It  is  no  longer 
I>ossibIe  for  the  powers  that  be  at  the  Stadium  to  tout  Mickey 
Mimtle  and  expect  the  hordes  to  come  storming  the  gates.  Mick 
only  bats  three  or  four  times  a  game,  and  the  rest  of  the  faceless 
crew   has  not  been   known  to   make  any   fan's   pulse  quicken 

apprtK'iably.  ,    ,,         ,  .  i      -^^ 

They  may  win  ballgames;  indeed,  they  have  been  playing 
the  best  ball  in  the  bigs  in  the  last  month  or  so.  They  are  still 
running  behind  the  attendance  record  compiled  last  y«ar  in  a 
ninth-place  finish.  Winning,  it  would  appear,  is  not  the  whole 

Stadium  promoters  have  managed  to  get  their  hands  on  a 
numl>er  of  hoi  items  this  year.  Not  baseball  stars,  exactly; 
the.se  are  people  who  g(4  paid  to  kick  balls.  Santos  Soccer  Club 
of  Brazil,  featuring  Pele.  "the  King",  "the  Black  Pearl",  "Nu- 
mero  Uno.'  an  inlinitum.  has  played  several  matches  at  the 
Stadium,  and  has  drawn  crowds  of  up  to  40.000 

Perhaps  in  fairnc^ss,  I  should  mention  that  Santos  was  only 
part  of  a  double-header;  the  other  game  involved  the  New  Y<)rk 
Generals  and  a  North  American  Soccer  League  opponent.  I  er- 
hai.s  come  to  think  of  it.  I  shouldn't  bother.  The  Generals,  a 
perft^'tly  competent  NASL  team,  could  normally  manage  to, 
house  both  political  conventions  (and  the  Chicago  pfjlicc  force) 
in  the  s-tands  simiiltanfH)usIv  without  blocking  the  view  of  any 
of  their  own  fans   The  New  York  soccer  rooters  know  real  class. 

Not  content  to  showcase  #1  demolishing  almost  all  comers 
the  promoters  got  hold  of  #2,  Eusebio.  "the  Black  Panther  of 
Mozambiciuo."  who  plays  lor  Benfica  of  Portugal. 

It  is  a  strange  feeling  sitting  in  the  Stadium  bleachers  dur- 
ing the  preliminary  games  and  finding  English  is  a  f(»reign 
tongue.  You  can't  quite  interpret  what  they're  saying,  but  you 
somehow  know  how  the  fans  feel  in  any  case. 

Whistling  for  example,  .seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
universal  language  of  disparagement.  It  is  reserved  for  people 
who  mi.ss  the  sure  shot  on  goal,  or  take  the  coward  s  way  out 
when  meeting  resistance  (such  as  a  player  passing  back  to  his 
own  goalie,  who  can  get  off  an  easier  shot,  rather  than  trying 

to  advance  the  ball  him.self.)  ,  .,    t^.      /.       u  ir 

Arms  al.so  communicate  where  mouths  fail.  Bienfica  halt- 
back  Cruz  takes  a  stray  shot,  or  a  penalty  is  called  on  the 
"wrong"  team,  and  thousands  of  arms  are  raised  in  silent  (and 
sonietinu^  not  so  silent)  prayer  imploring  the  god's  wrath  Ik? 
deliv<'rcKl  up(»n  the  soulle.ss  referee  who  has  dared  to  make  a 
call    No  ref  has  a.s  yet  Ix^-n  smitten  in  the  Bronx. 

Of  course.  pcH>ple  think  happier  thoughts,  Michael.  What 
words  of  praise  could  e'er  express,  what  phrase  compare  with 
the  resonant  tones  of  a  string  of  firecrackers  signaling  at  one 
time  a  culmination  and  a  new  beginning,  a  re-dedication,  a  •  •  • 
goal.  Sometimes,  .someone  in  the  crowd  forgets,  and  one  hears 
g(«ins  like  "C'mon.  Eui^ehio  one  more  for  me!"  or  "(jO.  Edu. 
baby  "  In  the  main,  however,  the  crowd  knows  its  job.  The 
crowd  al.so  seems  to  know  the  ref's  job  fairly  well,  coming  up 
with  a  number  of  infractions  the  stripes  didn't  catch.  One 
hasn't  faced  the  world.  I  would  venture  to  say,  until  one  is 
pointed  at  and  called  for  tripping  by  15,000  screaming  people. 

There    is    a    man     nainod     Pepe.    who    plays    for    Santos     "^-        -^^^  ^ 
He's  done  so  for  many.  many,  years.  He  retired  last  year,  ^^^'j   r^'Lf^J"/i,^\ow    bv'^^^^^^         on 
was    talked    mto    rejoining    his    team.    Hejooks.    baldmg    and   '^^^l^f.^^^ll^^^^ 

practical  movement  started 
from  th(»  only  meaningful 
place,  the  local  party  and  local 
ballot  box. 


zation.  lower  voting  age,  mod- 
eration of  utility  rates,  reduc- 
tion of  taxes.  However,  under- 
lying all  he  does  is  his  a':e  and 
his  bucking  of  the  party  ma- 
chinery. 

l,ocal  Party  Split 

The  Democratic  Party,  since 
it  isn't  in  power  (the  state  sen- 
ator is  James  Normandy,  a  Lin- 
coln Republican).  Is  split.  Each 
area  has  put  a  candidate:  Sey- 
mour Archibald  (Up-Country ) . 
John  Carver  (Watertown). 
Paul  Giunta  (Waltham).  Fol- 
lowing Robert  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination. Coyle  joined  the 
race  with  200  more  than  the 
needed  300  signatures  to  get 
on  the  ballot.  He  says  he  felt 
that  ncme  of  the  three  candi- 
dates then  running  ofTered  him 
a  goal  or  alternative  that  he'd 
accept,  and  lie  wanted  .someone 
to  represent  him.  He  saw  no 
one  but  him.self  v/ho  fitted  the 
requirement  >. 

The  party,  through  snubs, 
such  as  "for'^etting"  to  iirite 
him  to  a  Democratic  outing,  has 
made  it^  opinions  on  Coyle's 
candidacy  clearly  known.  Coyle 
.said  the  party  would  rather  he 
had  waited  until  he  was  older 
than  run  now. 

Coyle  said  that  with  the  po- 
litical system  being  ess(Mit!'\ily 
neutral,' the  right  men  with  the 
right  ideas  can  change  things. 
He  dismissed  the  notion  of  the 
New  Left  that  the  established 
sy.stem  isn't  the  place  to  bring 
about  meaningful  change.  He 
said  the  New  Loft  plays  a  "coy 
mistre.ss  with  power"  making 
deliberate  moves  to  deny  itself 
the  power  it  wants  every  time 
it  is  within  reach.  The  New 
Left  seeks  "immunity  from 
power,"  he  stated. 

He  also  said  he  has  "no  tears 
for  Mr.  (Eugene)  McCarthy," 
becau.se  he  conducted  his  cam- 
paign in  an  impractical  way, 
and  went  to  Chicago  knowing 
all  along  thnt  the  convention 
was    rigged    against     him.     He 


and  if  ho  wins  he  will  run  the 
show  his  way.  He  will  want  to 
control  his  own  campaign  in 
the  general  election  and  run  it 
the  same  way  as  this  one:  on 
the  issues  and  with  little  mon- 
ey. He  will  make  no  commit- 
ment to  the  national  ticket  and 
wants  only  those  who  will  go 
with  him  on  the  issues. 

Second  in  All  Areas 

His  strategy  to  win  today 
centers  on  his  belief  that  while 
each  sectional  candidate  will 
win  in  his  area,  the  Coyle  name 
will  be  second  in  every  district. 
He  expects  2000  of  Waltham's 
5000  votes,  1800  in  Watertown. 
and  1200  in  the  Up-Country. 

Though  helped  by  .some 
Brandeis  students,  Coyle,  a 
staft'  cartoonist  for  The  Justice, 
has  gotten  no  support  from  the 
University.     Men     he     called 


"eunuch  liberals"  at  the  Uni- 
versity refused  to  show  any 
vigor  in  his  campaign.  He  claims 
that  his  association  with  the 
University  has  hurt  him,  espe^ 
cially  due  to  the  bad  publicity 
the  University  got  during  the 
summer. 

Coyle  said  that  the  race  isn't 
his  first  political  venture.  He 
canvassed  for  Democratic  can- 
didates in  previous  elections 
and  added  that  his  first  political 
work  was  tearing  down  oppo- 
nent's signs  for  pay  at  age  13. 

Once,  Coyle  stated,  he  used 
to  think  writing  a  play  or  a 
poem  could  change  people. 
Now  that  idea  isn't  viable 
for  him  and  as  the  votes  are 
counted  tonight  he  is  hoping  he 
has  found  a  new  and  succe.ss- 
ful  way  to  accomplish  that 
•iarlier  goal. 


Draft  Head,  Hoover 
Issue  Statements 


weathered,  like  your  oldest  uncle.  He  will  still  run  you  silly 
when  he's  ninety.  At  pre.sent,  he  makes  his  living  making  bandy- 
legged amateurs  out  of  some  of  the  greatest  pros  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  they  .start  the  game  with  a  pain  in  their  heart  for  the 
old  man.  By  game's  end,  the  pain  has  relocated. 

Then  there  were  two.  Pele,  Eu.sebio.  Pele  floats  through  a 
soccer  game,  Eusebio  works  at  it.  Pele  never  really  seems  to  be 
trying;  everytliing  was  already  there  when  he  was  three;  Euse- 
bio looks  like  the  self-made  ballplayer.  He  churns  his  way 
through  life  Eusebio  has  been  known  to  pass  off  to  a  team- 
mate: I  did  not  see  him  pa.ss  very  often.  Pele  passes  far  more 
frequently.  He  can  aflord  to  —  the  people  he  is  pa.ssing  to  are 
superstars  in  their  own  right.  Besides,  he  knows  there  will  be 
other  shots  later  on. 

The  game.  Pele  .scored  no  goals  (though  his  team  scored 
once  an  a  i>enalty  kick  aftor  he  had  been  fouled.)  He  mi.ssed  one 
close  .shot.  Eu.sebio  .scored  one  goal.  He  mi.ssed  one  close  shot. 
The  final  .score:  Santos  3  Benfica  3.  Nobody  won.  Nobody 
niindcKl. 


TYM^ 


(Continued  from  page  1> 

ferences  with  their  profes.sors. 
To  encourage  participation  on 
both  sides,  instructors  will  be 
paid  to  conduct  these  confer- 
ences. 

Once  a  student  has  com- 
pleted his  year  as  a  pre- fresh- 
man, he  will  then  be  admitted 


I  as  a  regular  freshman  at  Bran- 
deis if  he  wishes  or  he  will  be 
helped  in  gaining  admission  to 
any  other  school.  Tlie  Univer- 
sity has  already  committed  it- 
self to  this  admission  policy. 

The  program,  funded 
through  various  sources,  is 
headed  by  Jacob  Cohen,  a  pol- 
itics professor  who  has  directed 
the  Brandeis  Upward  Bound 
program  which  produced  sev- 
eral of  the  TYP  members. 


To  Prove  Three  Things 

Coyle   is  out   to   prove  three 
things   with   his  c  a  m  p  a  i  g  n: 

1)  You  don't   need  money; 

2)  You  don't  need  the  party  or 
the  press;  3)  You  can  be  inde- 
pendent. 

He  figures  the  campaign  has 
cost  him  around  $620.  mainly 
for  publicity  materials,  an 
amount  he  claims  is  one-tenth 
of  what  each  of  his  opponents 
spend.  Seventy-five  people  have 
donated  to  the  campaign;  30 
have  helped  him  canvass;  and 
he  has  a  staff  numbering  around 
15  with  their  average  age  at  24. 
No  local  paper  has  supported 
him.  though  .some  have  .shown 
him  some  courtesy,  and  the 
party  continues  to  ignore  him. 
covering  up  by  saying  they  al- 
ways considered  him  an  "Inde- 
pendent Democrat." 

His  last   point,   to  prove   his 
independency,     is     one     he     is 
wholly  committed  to.  He  flatly 
states   he   will   make   no  deals 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)— The 
two  government  oflicials  prob- 
ably most  venerated  by  stu- 
denti,,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  Selective  Service 
Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  re- 
cently issued  their  "back-to- 
school"  welcoming  broadsides 
to  students  and  universities. 

The  messages  are  in  the  form 
of  letters  warning  the  public,  i 
the  police  and  college  adminis- 
trations of  the  dangers  posed  to 
them  by  students  and  profes- 
sors. 

In  the  September  issue  of 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  a 
magazine  .sent  by  the  FBI  to 
police  departments  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies. 
Hoover  wrote  that  "revolution- 
ary terrorists" — in  the  form 
of'  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS)  and  other  New 
Left  groups — will  endanger 
"not  only  the  acidemic  com- 
munity but  our  peaceful  and 
orderly    society"    this    full. 

Militant  radical  leaders. 
Hoover  warns,  "plan  to  launch 
a  wide-spread  attack  on  educa- 
tional institutions,"  and  are 
relying  on  campus  activists  to 
help  them  "smash  fir.st  the  edu- 
cational structure,  then  our 
economic  system,  a»id^^  finally 
our  Government   itself." 

He  called  the  New  Left  a 
"growing  band  of  .self-.styled 
revolutionaries"  who  have  a 
"pathological  hatred  for  our 
way  of  life  and  a  determination 
to  destroy  it,"  and  said  they 
will  be  using  college  campuses 
as  a  base  for  activities  designed 
to  promote  Common  i.st  con- 
cepts in  this  country. 

Hershey,  in  only  slightly 
milder  words,  addressed  him- 
self to  college  and  university 
administrators  in  the  August 
edition  of  the  Selective  Service 
house  organ,  warning  them  of 
the  "perils  of  permissiveness" 
toward  students  and  faculty 
members  who  dis.sent  and 
"create  chaos"  on  campuses. 

Hershey  said  "complete  loss 
of  control"  by  administrators 
over  their  institutions  (refer- 
ring to  such  incidents  as  that 
at     Columbia)      is      inevitable 


when  faculty  members  are  al- 
lowed to  complain  about  re- 
classification of  students  who 
engage  in  "disruptive  pro- 
tests." or  to  give  all  their  stu- 
dents "A"  grades  "in  an  effort 
to  evade  their  plain  duty  to  de- 
termine the  satisfactory  schol- 
arship of  a  student." 

He  blamed  much  of  the  cam- 
pus unrest  on  faculty  members 
who  "prey  on  students"  and 
encourage  them  to  attack  the 
actions  of  government  oflicials 
or  lielf)  them  evade  the  draft, 
and  .said  he  thought  those  ad- 
ministrators who  had  "learned 
something  last  year"  would 
suppress  sucii  professorial  ac- 
tivity. 

"I  believe  the  silent  citi/ens 
of  the  lTnite<l  St.ites  and  the 
Congress  are  nearing  the  end 
of  their  patience  with  such  ac- 
tivities," Hershey  said.  "I  do 
not  think  Congress  w»M  for 
long  »»rov'de  funds  to  edi'ca- 
tional'  institutions  to  pay  fac- 
ulty members  who  inci'e  stu- 
dents to  disobt^y  the  Selective 
Service  Law,  or  tolerate  as  sat- 
isfactory those  who  do." 


Al 
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Poll 


(Continued  from  page  2) 

irrelevant.  Empathy  with  radi- 
cal black  movement."  The.se 
two  statements  exemplify  the 
sympathy  which  many  gradu- 
ates showed  for  the  present 
civil  rights  movement  even 
though  they  felt  less  a  part  of 
it  than  in  their  college  days 
Their  .sympathy  often  extended 
to  an  understanding,  though 
rarely  an  approval  of  black 
violence.  This  understanding 
contrasted  with  the  almost  total 
and  strong  condemnation  by 
Brandeis  graduates  of  white 
violence  (e.g.  violent  anti-war 
demonstrations). 

Thj.s  article  has  concentrated 
on  the  distinquishing  charac- 
teristics of  three  Brandeis 
classes.  Certain  questions,  par- 
ticularly on  academics  and.  the 
persfonal  lives  of  the  graduates 
drew  answers  too  particular  to 
include  in  the  report. 
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COUNCIL  ELECTION 

Dm*  to  •  vacancy  in  Hia  paiition  off 
Studonf  Council  Sacratary,  a  spocial 
olection  will  bo  lieid  on  Wodnotday, 
Octobor  9.  If  you  wish  to  run  for  tliis 
offico,  plooto  contoct  ono  of  tho  fol- 
lowing paopio  in  person  or  via  tfia 
moilroom  by  OCTOBER  4,  196t: 

Ron  Soncor  '71  —  Shapiro  A,  Room 
311. 

Neysa  Pritikin  '71  —  92-607C 
(iost). 

Barbara  Romanoff  '71  —  92-607B 
(East). 

The  Faculty-Student  Flexible  Cur- 
riculum Committee  will  meet  early  in 
October  to  consider  proposals  tor  new 
courses  for  the  Spring  term.  Tho 
courses  should  be  such  as  ore  not 
presently  given  in  Departmental  of- 
ferings. 

Students  who  wish  to  moite  sugges- 
tions should  write  directly  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Profes- 
sor Norman  Cantor,  Department  of 
History,  Oiin-Song  217,  setting  forth 
the  details  of  the  course  and  suggest- 
ing who  the  instructor  might  be.  This 
information  should  be  sent  as  soon 
as  possible  since  the  Committee  will 
meet  the  first  week  in  October. 
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LATE  NEWS 

Studont  Council  will  present  a  con- 
cert with  Tom  Rush  and  others  as  part 
of  the  Inouguration  festivities  this 
Saturday  evening  at  t:)0  p.m.  in  tfca 
Gym.  Chairs  will  be  provided,  SAF 
free.    Guests  of  an  SAF  holder:  $2. SO. 


Next  Concert:  Nov.  9  with  Country 
Joe  ond  Fish,  plus  Jackie  Woshington. 
Tickets:  SAF,  $1,  2,  $3.  Non-SAF: 
%h  4.  IS. 


Congress  Debates  Plan 
To  Curb  Student  Riots 

By   AMY  JACOBSON 

As  a  reaction  to  rioting  on  college  campuses  last  year, 
members  of  Congress  have  attached  an  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Bill  which  would  penalize  students  for  parti- 
cipating in  campus  disorders. 

The  original  propo.sal  was  made  in  the  Hou.se.  It  said  that 
any  student  who  was  convicted  of  a  crime  involving  the  use  of 
force,  trespass,  or  seizure  of  property  to  prevent  the  normal 
activities  of  the  college  would  automatically  lo.se  his  Federal 
aid. 


The  bill  has  now  been  modi- 
fied by  a  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence Committee.  The  compi«o- 
mise  allows  each  .school  to  de- 
termine whether  a  student's  re- 
fu.sal  to  obey  a  university  rule 
is  ".serious"  and  constitutes 
*'sub.stantial  disruption." 

According  to  Dean  of  Finan- 
cial Aid  Lester  G.  Loomis,  '*a 
sizeable  number  of  Brandeis 
students"  are  supposed  by  pro- 
e;rams  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  proposal.  He  could  not, 
however,  say  what  the  Univer- 
sity's policy  regarding  the  bill 

Jobs  Denied 
To  Students 
At  Library 

What  appears  to  be  a  total 
lack  of  communication  be- 
tween Goldfarb  Library  and 
the  OfTice  of  Student  Employ- 
ment has  resulted  in  some  an- 
gry complaints  from  students 
who  were  promi.sed  specific  li- 
brary jobs  at  specified  salaries 
and  were  abruptly  informed 
last  week  that  the  positions 
were  no  longer  available. 

The  immediate  reason  for 
the    disappearance    of    the   job 

openings,  which  were  in  the 
Acquisitions  Department  of 
Goldfarb,  is  the  library's  deci- 
sion last  May  to  fill  eight  of 
the  eleven  positions  usually 
held  by  students  with  full-time 
professional  help.  Eleven  stu- 
dents had  signed  with  the  de- 
partmental supervisor  to  re- 
turn to  the  jobs  at  about  the 
same  time. 

Ronald  Glens,  director  of 
Goldfarb.  said  that  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  library's 
decision  to  hire  full-time  em- 
ployees was  "continuity."  Stu- 
dents being  students,  he  said, 
can  only  work  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  day,  and 
must  constantly  be  rotated  with 
other  students,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  students  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  return  from  semester 
to  semester.  Glens  al.so  said 
that  the  full-time  employees 
have  "wider  language  distribu- 
tion" and  more  overall  library 
experience. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


MRS.  PHILIP  RAHV 

Mrs.  Philip  Rahv,  wife  of 
the  Brandeis  Engli.sh  profes- 
sor, died  in  a  fire  at  their 
home  in  Newton  last  week. 


Funeral     services 
held  Friday. 


were 


would  be,  should  it  pa.ss.  He 
said  that  the  bill  is  so  ambigu- 
ous and  has  so  many  ramifica- 
tions that  it  would  be  up  to  the 
President  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  rather  than  the  Office 
of  Financial  Aid,  to  decide  when 
a  student  has  violated  the  law. 
He  felt  that  the  bill  is  "a  time- 
waster"  because  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  educating  students. 
A  lot  more  discussion  is  needed 
to  interpret  the  bill,"  he  said, 
"and  that  time  could  be  spent 
finding  ways  to  rai.se  money, 
lower  tuition  and  help  students 
study." 

Voice  in  the  Wilderness 

Special  Assistant  to  President 
Abram,  C.  Ruggles  Smith,  also 
said  that  no  policy  has  been 
outlined  as  yet.  "There  is  no 
sen.se  in  setting  up  a  policy  un- 
till  the  bill  is  passed,"  he  .said. 
When  asked  whether  Brandeis 
would  take  an  official  position 
for  or  against  the  bill,  he  an- 
swered that  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  of  which 
Brandeis  is  a  member,  is  re- 
sponsible for  taking  a  position. 
One  university's  opinion  is  like 
"a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness," he  said.  "The  council, 
which  is  right  there  in  Wash- 
ington, is  a  much  more  effec- 
tive voice."  He  felt  that  in  any 
case,  if  the  compromise  bill  is 
passed,  the  college  can  prob- 
ably ignore  the  bill  if  it  wishes 
since  it  will  have  to  interpret 
"serious"  behavior. 

Opposition  in  the  academic 
world  is  mounting:  ag^ainst  the 
bill.  The  National  A.ssociation 
of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  voiced  the  fear 
that  rather  than  contributing  to 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


History  Dept. 

Approves  Vote 

For  Students 


The  faculty  of  the  graduate 
program  in  Comparative  His- 
tory has  voted  unanimously  to 
give  students  the  right  to  vote 
on  decisions  within  the  pro- 
gram involving  curriculum, 
exam  requirements  and  visit- 
ing lecturers.  The  voting  privi- 
lege does  not  extend  to  i.ssues 
specifically  involving  grading. 

According  to  the  newly 
adopted  provision,  the  10  grad- 
uate students  now  enrolled  in 
the  program  will  elect  two  rep- 
resentatives to  sit  on  the  Com- 
parative History  Executive 
Board.  They  will  join  the  eight 
faculty  board  members  who 
had  formerly  been  in  sole  con- 
trol of  the  program's  decision- 
making apparatus. 

The  reform  was  originally 
proposed  by  Norman  F.  Can- 
tor, Leff  Professor  of  History, 
who  is  in  charge  of  administer- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Council  Plans  Groups; 
Secretary  Lev  Resigns 


student  Council  has  present- 
ed President  Morris  Abram 
with  a  proposal  to  establish 
two    new    committees,    one    to 

handle  environmental  prob- 
lems and  the  other  to  work  in 
the  area  of  University  prior- 
ities. They  have  also  begun 
procedures  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  afford 
representation  on  Council  to 
Transitional  Year  Program 
(TYP)  students 

The  p»*oposed  University  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Af- 
fairs would  replace  the  current 
University  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Affairs  and  serve  as  the 
final  advisjory  board  to  the 
President.  Currently,  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Committee  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Ad 
ministrative  Committee  of  the 
Faculty,  which  then  advises  the 
President.  The  new  committee 
would     assume     all     the     non- 


Committee  Considers 
African  Studies  Plan 

By   RICHARD   GALANT 

Yesterday,  the  Faculty  Educational  Policy  Committee  be- 
gan discussion  of  proposals  to  create  concentrations  in  African 
and  Afro-American  Studies  and  to  establish  an  American  Civili- 
zation Department. 

The  African  studies  plan  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Undergraduate  ln.struction  for  further  study.  The  other  pro- 
posals will  again  be  discus.sed  at  the  Nov.  4  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

According  to  David  Mas.sie,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
several  committee  members  had 


insufficient  time  to  study  the 
details  of  the  proposal.s.    If  the 

Faculty  EPC  approves  any  of 
the  plan.s,  they  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  by  the 
faculty. 

The  Student-Faculty  Educa- 
tional Policies  Committee  ap- 
proved the  proposals  prior  to 
Faculty  EPC  consideration.  In 
a  report  presented  at  a  Student 
EPC  organizational  meeting 
on  Thursday  evening,  Septem- 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


academic   functions   of   the   Ad 
Committee. 

Quick  Action  Demanded 

Student  Council  President 
Eric  Yoffie,  '69.  emphasizeii  the 
need  for  Abram.  to  act  quickly 
in  this  matter,  as  the  students 
now  have  no  functioning  cgis- 
lative  bodies  except  StudtMit 
Council.  Though  he  under- 
stands Abram's  wisJ^i  to  avoid 
rushing  into  anything  before 
he  is  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  committee  struc- 
tures at  Brandeis,  Yoffie  ciled 
two  important  i.ssues  that  de- 
mand immediate  consideration. 

The  rule«»  on  picketing  and 
demonstrations,  much  debated 
last  year,  were  never  renegoti- 
ated as  planned,  and  this  will 
have  to  be  done.  Al.so,  in  a  re- 
lated area,  policy  on  recruiters 
must  be  considered.  A  CIA  re- 
cruiter was  .scheduled  to  come 
on  Nov.  11,  but  the  date  has 
been  postponed  until  a  new 
committee  is  established  to 
handle  the  situation. 

Yoffie  included  parietals  as 
another  matter  which  students 
.should  control  by  themselves. 

The  new  committee  would 
consist  of  three  undergraduates 
cho.sen  by  Council;  three  ad- 
mi  ni.stra  tors,  one  the  Dean  of 
Students  (Phillip  Dri.scoll),  one 
the  Director  of  Residence 
(Harris  A.  Schwartz),  and  one 
sek-cted  by  the  President's  of 
fice;  and  three  faculty  members 
cho.sen  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty 
(Peter  Dianiandopoulos). 

Tlie   .wcond    new   coinmittc^e, 
the  Council  on   University   De- 
velopment, Would   be  consulted 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Draft  Counselling  Group 
Plans  Waltham  Activity 


The  Brandeis  Draft  Counsel- 
ling Service  will  reopen  this 
week  in  Sydeman  101.  Advice 
for  anyone  with  a  problem  or 
question  about  his  draft  status 
will  be  available  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday  afternoons 
from  2  to  4  and  Thursday  eve- 
nings from  7  to  9. 

The  counselling  service  plans 
to  extend  its  work  this  year 
into  such  areas  as  counselling 
in  Waltham  and  on  neighl>oring 
campuses,  bringing  speakers  to 
Brandeis.  training  and  educa- 
tion sessions,  and  "some  forms 
of  political  activity,"  .said  a 
spokesman. 

The  main  activity  of  Bran- 
deis Draft  Counselling  had  been 
confined  to  disseminating  in- 
formation and  providing  advice 
on  alternatives  ranging  from 
standard  deferments  to  con- 
scientious objection  and  re- 
sistance.  In  addition,  students 


.seeking  specialized  legal  advice 
may  be  referred  through  the 
service  to  a  lawyer  who  has  ex- 
perience with  Selective  Service 
cases.  The  lawyer  is  being  re- 
tained by  the  University. 

The  spokesman  said  that  an 
organizational  meeting  will  be 
held  within  the  next  few  days 
for  experienced  counselors  and 
others  interested  in  joining 
Brandeis  Draft  Counselling  as 
a  counselor.  The  service  plans 
to  begin  a  counselor  training 
course  this  year,  "probably" 
with  assistance  from  New  Eng- 
land Resistance  in  October.  An 
announcement  of  the  day  and 
time  of  the  meeting  will  appear 
shortly. 

He  said  anyone  in  need  of 
immediate  assistance  should 
phone  Ami  Schwartz  at  527- 
2533,  or  contact  Bill  Callahan 
or  Jon  Annis  through  the  mail- 
room. 


Goldsmith  Discusses 
Role  As  Abram  Aide 

By  JON  QUINT 

Profe.s.sor  William  Gold.smith.  newly  appointed  special  a.s- 
sistant  to  the  University  President,  hopes  to  act  "as  a  conduif 
for  moving  plans  and  proposals  for  a  better  Brandeis  among  the 
faculty,  administration,  and  students. 

Acting  as  President  Abram's  ex-officio  meml>er  on  all  major 
University  administrative  and  advi.sory  committers,  he  will,  he 
stated,  be  in  close  touch  with  the  "attitudes  and  policies"  of  the 
faculty  and  student  body.  Through  this  he  will  "be  able  to 
present  those  different  points  of  view  in  a  situation  when  im- 
portant decisions  are  to  be 


made." 

Meet  for  Communication 

Goldsmith  believes  a  .sense  of 
community  is  needed  and  that 
his  role  will  help  foster  that  sit- 
uation. He  plans  to  meet  with 
campus  organizations  and  in- 
dividual students  to  sound 
them  out,  and  receive  their 
views  on  issues  pertinent  to  any 
pha.se  of  the  University's  ex- 
istence. This  combined  with  his 
continued  job  as  Professor  of 
American  Civilization,  and  his 
new  job  as  an  aide  in  the  Ad- 
ministration, will  hopefully  end 
the  current  estrangement  of  the 
groups  from  the  decision  mak- 
ing level  of  the  University. 
Goldsmith  .said  that  this  new 
multi-level  method  will  be 
much  better  than  the  unilateral 
policy  decisions  now  taking 
place. 

His  committee  posts  will  in- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Rodio  Revival 

WBRS  FM,  at  91.7  mc.  has 
again  expanded  its  program 
schedule.  The  Univensity- 
owned  station  will  now 
broadcast  95  hours  a  week 
with  its  varied  a.s.sortment  of 
mu.sic. 

Newest  addition  to  (he 
daily  grind  is  a  weekday 
show  from  7:30  A.M.  to  9:30 
A.M.  The  show  will  be  called 
"Morning  Again'*  with  Neil 
Ungerleider  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
and  "Morning  Sickne.ss"  with 
Rick  Virdone  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays. 

The  .station  plans  complete 
live  coverage  of  all  inaugu- 
ral cettemonies  this  weekend 
from  Spingold,  the  Chapels, 
and  Ullman. 
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In  these  pages  last  w^ek,  some  mention  was  ma^?e  of 
the  ethical  as^n^^ 'ts  of  news  reporting.  This  toP^cjfJ|f^;;|;^^^^ 
ly  of  paramount  importance  to  a  responsible  publication. 

But  there  is  another  area  of  concern  having  to  do 
ivith  the  news  that  we  feel  should  be  stressed  as  emphat 
ically  as  the  ethical  problem.  This  is  the  matter  of  whether 
The  Justice  regards  itself  as  a  purely  utilitarian  organ, 
disseminating  information  in  the  form  of  news  |;0  that  stu- 
dents can  put  it  to  their  own  various  and  sundry  use?.,  or 
whether  we  have  exclusive  pretensions  of  being  a  fe^^^""'\\^ 
forum  of  diverse  ideas  and  attitudes,  sometimes  staunchly 
partisan  ourselves,  but  willing  to  represent  as^ many  views 
as  can  be  obtained,  convinced  that  it  is  all  the  news  that 
is  fit  to  print. 

The  Justice  would  still  be  worth  reading  if  it  fitted 
only  the  latter  definition.  But  providing  a  sounding  board 
for  ideas  is  by  no  means  a  complete  definition  of  a  Journal- 
istic enterprise.  That  is  why  we  regard  our  relationship  to 
this  campus  as  <lual:  we  intend  to  satisly  the  student  ai> 
petite  lor  useful  bits  of  data,  but  we  are  similarly  pre- 
pared to  jolt,  titillate,  goad,  convulse  and  incense  our  read- 
ership with  items  of  a  duite  different  nature  from  news. 
For  without  one  role,  The  Justice  would  be  a  eunuch, 
without  the  other,  it  could  not  call  itself  a  newspaper. 

Draft  Counselling 

Brandeis  Draft  Counseling,  to  no  one's  great  surprise, 
is  open  again  this  year.  The  War,  desi)ite  the  time  we 
have  had  to  accustom  ourselves  to  its  presence,  seems 
several  more  removes  from  reality;  but  it  goes  on,  in- 
credibly, as  the  three  major  presidential  candidates  go  on 
t;ilking  about  it  in  a  language  that  is  supposed  to  demon- 
strate that  their  perception  of  Viet  Nam  is  objective. 
And  it  is  a  little  hard  to  believe  it's  all  for  real. 

Pinching  yourself  probably  will  not  help  Bemg  draft- 
ed  however,  or  at  least  coming  very  close  to  the  khaki, 
will  make  the  War  seem  somewhat  more  vwid,  it  no 
more  plausible. 

The  choice  would  appear  black  and  white,  although 
some  grey  alternatives  are  still  possible  between  the  poles 
of  acquiescence  and  resistance.  Whatever  your  <^ec'sion  it 
is  wise  to  familiarize  yourself  with  your  constitutional 
righ  s  w-ith  regard  to  the  Selective  Service  well  before- 
hand and  the  draft  counselling  service  is  a  convenient 
pi  ie^rdo  so.  But  don't  procrastinate.  The  choice  you 
must  make  is  probably  the  most  important  step  of  your 
life. 


nauguration  Schedule 

Activities  Open  to  Students 


Friday,  Oct.  4  (No  classes) 
10:oO*a.m.  —  S  P  i  n  g  o J, d— 
•'White  Racism  and  Black 
Survival"  with  Robert 
Browne.  Faiiicigh  Dickinson 
University  and  Bayard  Rus- 
tin,  civil  rights  leader;  mod- 
erated by  Charles  Schott- 
land,  Hciler  School  Uean 
12:00  noon  —  Gym — Lunch- 

2:00  p.m.  —  Spingold— 
"The  Draft— A  moral  Issue? 
with  Allard  Lowenstein, 
McCarthy  backer,  candidate 
for  Congress  in  New  York. 
George  Reedy,  ex  -  White 
House  press  secretary,  and 
Harris  Woffford,  President  of 
State  University  of  New 
York  at  Old  Westbury; 
moderated  by  Burke  Mar- 
shal, Chairman  of  the  Presi- 


dent's Commission  on  the 
Draft. 

3:30  p.m.  —  Spingold — 
"Riots  on  and  off  the  Cam- 
pus" with  Gus  Tyler,  Assist- 
ant President  of  the  ILGWU; 
mo<1erated  by  Peter  Dia- 
mandopoulos,  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty. 

8:00  p.m.  —  Three  Chapels 
Area — vSpiritual  service  with 
Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Albert  Axelrad,  Jewish 
Chaplain,  John  Carey,  Cath- 
olic Chaplain,  Howard  Hunt- 
er, Protestant  Chaplain.  Ja- 
cob Rothsehild,  Atlanta  Rab- 
bi. 

Saturday  activities  are  re- 
served for  delegates  and  the 
actual  ceremony  at  11  a.m. 
on  Sunday  is  limited  to  tick- 
et holders. 


Newsweek  say«  that  campus 
radicals  at  Brandeis  are  slated 
to  confront  university  officials 
in  a  massive  wave  of  discon- 
tent and  troubkmaking.  Hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  six  "au- 
thors" of  the  Brandeis  attilud- 
inal  revolution  last  spring,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  I  would  be 
both  amazed  and  in  some  ways 
delighted  if  the  Brandeis  stu- 
dent body  could  be  moved  out 
of  its  evergrowing  lethargy  and 
malaise  to  rally  behind  any 
banner  for  any  cause.  And  seri- 
ously, I  do  not  think  that  such 
a  confrontation  would  advance 
the  caui*e  of  radicalism  on  this 
campus,  but  would  rather  ac- 
centuate a  growing  problem  in 
the  student-oriented  protest 
movement. 

The  problem  to  which  I  ad- 
dress myself  became  evident  to 
me    and    to    another    Brandeis 
student   when    we   participated 
in    the     Anti-War     demonstra- 
tions in   Chicago  on   the   night 
of  and  day  following  the  nomi- 
nation   of    Hubei-t    Humphrey. 
Before  the   march   on   the  am- 
phitheater    was     scheduled     to 
leave   Grant   Park   and   on   the 
afternoon  following  the  major 
clash  between  police  and  those 
of    us    demonstrating,     several 
anti-war  leaders,  such  as  Dave 
Dellinger  (head  of  the  National 
Mobilization  Against  the  War), 
Dick    Gregory,     Rennie    Davis 
(of    the    Mobilization    and    the 
Yippies)  and  many  others,  had 
talked    of    revolution    and    the 
inacces«ibility     of     political-in- 
stitutional   change.    What    was 
needed  was  a  whole  new  struc- 
ture    of     government,     they 
claimed.    Yet,    as    the    demon- 
stration progressed,  I  was  .sick- 
ene<l  by  the  realization  that   in 
the  use  of  their  power  as  dem- 
onstration    leaders     they     dis- 
played   a    sort    of    facism    just 
barely    exceded    by    the   police 
and    political    officials    in    Chi- 
cago. What  had  started  out  as 
an     incredibly     beautiful     and 
humanistic  political   movement 
to    help    the    suffering    Vietna- 
mese   people    by    ending    U.S. 
participation    in    the    Vietnam 
war  hiid  become  a  paramilitary 
force  itself,  denying  expression 
to  those  who  hold  views  other 
than  their  own.  Even  King  Yip- 
pie   Abbie   HofVman    constantly 
referred   to   the  police   as  Pigs 
and     Kubhinnan     beings.     And 
while  the  police  w<?re  incredi- 
bly brutal,  any  white  kid  who 
had  ever  -seen  a  black  riot  on 
TV.,  will  know  that  the  police 
used  a  great  deal  more  restraint 
on  us  white  kids  and  reporters 
than  they  do  for  black  people. 

Such  names  are  not  new  in 
the  political  history   of  radical 
movements      and      they      are 
strangely     related     to     other 
names    such    as   Nips    (for    the 
Japanese  in  World  War  II),  the 
Krauts  (Germans  in  World  War 
I.  II),  the  Gooks  (in  Korea)  and 
the  Niggers   (North   and  South 
U.S.A.  everyday).  They  are  de- 
signed  to  depersonalize  an   in- 
dividual  because  of  his   group 
identification  and  make  it  eas- 
ier  to    hate   him.    And    so    the 
Yippie  children  of  the  flowers 
have    exchanged    love    for    an 
easy  political  hate.  They  cling 
to   violence   as    if    it   were   the 
only  means  for  effecting  change 
because   it   is   the  easiest  form 
of  action  to  take.  So  too,  they 
deny   such   people   as   Endicott 
Peabody    (former   governor    of 
Massachusetts)  the  right  to  ad- 
dress   a    crowd    of   demonstra- 
tors,  many  of  whom  were  his 
fellow  delegates  in  the  conven- 
tion,  who,    because   of   the   in- 
credible treatment  of  all    non- 
Humphrey  delegates,  had  come 
to   join   us    outside    the   Hilton 
hotel.  And  so  it  was  that  I  was 
threatened  with  having  the  shit 
beat  out  of  me  by  a  number  of 
Yippies   when   I   tried   to    gain 
access  to  a  bull  horn  that  had 
been  monopolized  by  one  dem- 
onstratt)r  for  two  hours:  he  had 
decided  to  harass  the  National 
Guard   rather   than    make    any 
substantive    commentvS    to    the 
hundreds     of     people     in     the 
crowd.    Yes,    we    were    beaten 
and     gassed     and     rrwaced     and 
slandered  by  one  of  the  most 


brutal  repressions  of  free 
spc>eeh  in  American  h»«^ory. 
But  I  was  nau.seated  by  the 
realization  that  the  inclinations 
of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
New  Left  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Old  Right. 

At  the  same  time  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  circuses 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible 
for  our  supposedly  representa- 
tive institutions  to  ignore  com- 
pletely the  will  of  the  people 
by  selecting  two  such  noxious 
candidates  as  Nixon  and  Hum- 
phrey. The  shafting  of  the 
Rockefeller  liberals  and  the 
systematic  nonrecognition  ol 
the  mas.ses  who  voted  for  Mc- 
Carthy are  my  answer  to  those 
who  talk  to  me  of  any  real 
democracy  in  America.  I  think 
of  all  the  work  that  kids  at 
this  school  and  all  over  the 
country  have  done  to  give  the 
democratic  processes  a  chance 
in  their  efforts  to  end  the  war; 
and  I  am  sad  that  there  is  no 
one  representing  us  in  the 
19C8  election. 

So  what  do  you  do  when  the 
continuation    of    the    Vietnam 
war  really  eats  at  your  soul  and 
the    legitimate    or    "nice"    peo- 
ple in  the  government  are  con- 
cerned   only    with    vindicating 
reputation  and  OUR  NATION- 
AL PRIDE,   and   what   do  you 
do  when  the  peace  movement 
loses  -ight  of  its  primary  pur- 
pose  and  becomes  hung  up  or 
obsissed   with   the   use  of   vio- 
lence   (which    is   really   only   a 
single  means  of  protest)?  There 
are  only  a  very   few   anti-war 
groups  who  are  really  willing 
to  look  for  new  means  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
When  you  think  in  terms  of 
ends  and  means,  another  dem- 
onstration   that    occurred    this 
summer  comes  to  mind.  In  con- 
nection   with    some    legislative 
research  I  was  doing  at  the  In- 
stitute   of   Politics   of   Harvard 
University  Kennedy   School   of 
Government,   I    "happened"    to 
be  in  Washington  on  the  day  of 
the    Poor    Peoples'    March    in 
Washington.  It  was  an  incredi- 
ble   and    pathetic    scene.    Far 
fewer     people    attended     this 
march  than  the  one  led  by  Dr. 
King.  Again  the  black  man  was 
begging     the     government     to 
recognize  his  tragedy  and  rep- 
resent  him.   Here  were   fellow 
human   beings  —   asking   their 
public     servants    to    recognize 
their    existence,    begging    for 
representation.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising   that    CORE    remained 
apart   from  the   official    leader- 
ship of  the  Poor  Peoples'  Cam- 
paign. CORE,  advocating  Black 
Power    and    the    economic    de- 
velopment of  the  black  ghetto 


Lecture  Series 


Many  distinguished  speakers 
will  appear  on  campus  in  the 
next    few    months    as    part    of 
several  endowed  lecture  series. 
The     Helmsley     series     will 
again   present   six  famous   lec- 
turers,  speaking    this    year   on 
the  topic  of  "American  Prom- 
ise and  Performance:  Confron- 
tation    with     the     Domestic 
Crisis."  The  speakers  and  their 
scheduled  dates  are:  James  Mc- 
Gregor   Burns,    Williams    Col- 
lege. Oct.  22;  Walter  Reuther, 
UAW  president,  Oct.  29:   Har- 
vey Cox,  author  of  The  Secular 
City  and  professor  at  Harvard, 
Nov     12;   Whitney  Young,  Ur- 
ban League  head,  Nov.  26.  Also 
planned  but  not  yet  scheduled 
arc  urban  planner  Edward 
Logue  and  New  Haven  Mayor 
Richard  Lee.  All  will  be  held 
at  8:15  in  Schwartz. 

The  Shluger  Memorial  Lec- 
ture will  present  Boston  Mayor 
Kevin  White  on  "The  Lssue  of 
Leadership."  Milton  Katz,  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  Law  School 
will  deliver  the  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis Lecture  on  "What  Can  We 
Believe?"  on  Nov.  21.  These 
two  talks  will  also  be  in 
Schwartz  at  8:15.  The  Adolph 
Ullman  Lecture  will  be  in 
Theater  #3  at  8:15  on  Dec  5 
and  will  feature  sculptor  Al- 
bert Elsen  talking  on  ttie  sculp- 
icr  Picasso. 


through  the  mobilization  of 
existing  resources  within  the 
black  community,  did  not  see 
the  answer  to  poverty  in  mak- 
ing pilgrimages  to  the  great 
while  capitol  in  Washington. 
CORE  supported  and  partici- 
pated in  the  writing  of  the  Com- 
munity Self-Determination  Bill 
now  in  Congress.  My  two  bosses 
at  the  Institute  were  the  au- 
thors and  lobbyists  for  the  bill, 
which  IS  cefigned  to  promote 
the  development  of  black  cap- 
italism :n  America,  to  '^ive  ac- 
cess to  the  financial  rewards  of 
the  corporate  system  to  ihe 
black  community,  and  to  lead 
to  the  autonomous  control  of 
economic  resources  by  Black 
America. 

Our  black  and  white  brothers 
and  sisters  who  Marched  on 
Was-hington  to  move  the  con- 
science of  the  white  power 
structure  discovered  that  no- 
body was  home,  except,  as  al- 
ways, the  cops  and  the  soldiers. 

The  politics  of  peace  and 
human  priorities  is  being  .;ub- 
verted  in  this  country  and  is 
becoming  the  politics  of  con- 
frontation. Violence  has  been 
crushed  by  the  massive  and  un- 
relenting force  of  arms  at  the 
disposal  of  the  present  aomin- 
istrators  of  out  power. 

It's  like  an  incredible  hassle 
to  know  what  to  do.  Certainly 
there  are  things  like  draft 
counseling  and  the  Resistance. 
It  is  difficult  to  have  any  real 
voice  in  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam  unless  one  is  alTihatcd 
with  sonie  large  organization 
such  as  trie  American  Friends 
or  the  National  Mobilization, 
Maybe  the  Friends  are  still  a 
sanctuary  for  people  whose  pri- 
mary concern  is  stopping  the 
slaughter  in  Vietnam,  not  in 
disrupting  a  political  ritual, 
whose  end  product  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

And  when  it  comes  down  to 
the    issues    affecting    the    Uni- 
versity,  either   in   terms   of   its 
complicity  in  the  war  or  its  role 
as  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  so- 
cial ju.stice,  I  hope  that  all  kids 
who  will  be  willing  to  demon- 
strate on  this  campus  will  use 
their    heads    and    give    serious 
thought  to  the  effectiveness  of 
demonstrations   as  a   mean-;   to 
an  end   in  any  particular  case. 
A  search  must  be  made  for  new 
forms   of   political    self-expres- 
sion by  which  a  protestor  does 
not  have  to  give  up  his  sense  of 
humanity  to   identify  with   the 
spirit  of  the  demonstration.  One 
leader   of   a   major   psychiatric 
association  recently  pointed  out 
that    civil    disobedience    is    no 
longer   an  effective   device  for 
mobilizing  the  conscience  oi  the 
American   people.   He  givev  as 
his  reason  the  common  occur- 
rence of  acts  of  violence  in  ev- 
eryday  life  and   the   extern    to 
which    the     American    people 
have  come  to  enjoy  violence  or 
at  least  become  accustomed  to 
it.   A   sad   commentary   on   our 
times,  our  country  and  our  peo- 
ple!   I    encourage    students    to 
seek  out  new  forms  of  making 
their   voices   heard    and    to    be 
skeptical  of  the  use  of  borrow- 
ed techniques  of  protest,  which 
are  being  met  with  an  increas- 
ing resistance  and  hostility. 

I  would  rather  remember 
that  I  went  to  Chicago  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam;  I  did  not 
come  to  start  one  in  Chica.t^o; 
nor  did  I  go  to  allow  the  fasci.^^t 
city  government  of  Mayor 
Daley  to  provoke  me  into  overt- 
ly violent  action,  thereby  legit- 
imizing its  overwhelming  use 
of  force. 


LETTERS 


The  Justice  welcomes 
correspondence  from  its 
readers.  Only  letters  with 
genuine  signatures  will  be 
accepted  for  publication,  al- 
though pseudonyms  will  be 
printed  on  request.  For  con- 
siderations of  space,  we 
must  ask  that  letters  be 
limited  to  I'/i  typewritten 
pages. 


On  HexibililY 


Norman  Cantor  and  Universitas 


By  Mark  Burnette 

The  great  trouble  to  be  had  in  writing  about  the  life  of  the  Brandeis  student  is  that  too 
often  one  finds  oneself  attempting  to  describe  phenomena  whose  relation  to  the  facts  of  re- 
ality are,  at  best,  tenuous.  Is  it  really  the  case  that  a  large  number  of  students,  even  at 
Brandeis  University,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  their  education  to  the  extent  that 
after  three  years  in  the  Hiotory  department,  or  Economics,  or  English,  one  gets  the  distinct 
feeling  that  one  knows  no  history,  economics,  etc.?  Is  it  true  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  students  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  this  sensation  to  the  extent  that  they  recommend  a 
little  head  cru-shing  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  miraculously  cure  that  dull  ache?  And,  finally, 
is  it  in  fact  true  that,  as  students  of  Brandeis  University,  we  bear  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  students  el.sewhere  and  therefore  lack  all  objective  standards  of  evaluation  as  regards  the 
processes  of  learning? 

At  l^e  risk  of  sounding  like  the  University  catalogue,  which  scores  high  on  interpreta- 
tion but  fails  factually,  the  Brandeis  .student  lacks  an  imperative.  Constantly  self-actualizing, 
metal>olizing  the  wastes  between  himself  and  his  dream,  he  isolates  himself  from  his  surround- 
ings and  becomes  less  critical,  more  superstitious.  He  is  not  now,  if  ever  he  was,  an  activist; 
he  is  an  opportunist  driven  by  vague  motives  to  achieve  surrealistic  goals.  Let's  face  it,  Bran- 
deis University  is  not  going  to  be  the  first  private  university  to  become  a  workshop  in  anar- 
chism, nor  is  it  going  to  be  the ;      '    ~~";        ~       ~  ,    ,    ,     7~~~P" 

fir«!t  iiniv^r<5itv  who<?<-  board  of  the  medieval  intellectuals,  feel  tion,  faculty,  and  student  body, 
first  university  whose  board  o£    ^.^^^    ^^^^^    standing    on    the   the  function  of  the  university 

tru.sees     will     renounce     their  shoulders   of    giants,    and    per-    vis  a  vis  society,  and  the  his- 

claims  in  the  secular  world  in  haps  sense  the  giants  rumbling    torical  evolution  of  the  univer- 

order     to     devote     themselves  about  under  our  feet.                     sity  system  in  this  country, 

completely  to  constructing  the  These  and  other  heady  con-        Underlying    the    entire    dis- 

sanctuary    of    Academia.    Any-  siderations   drove  me   to   Lex-    ^.^ssion,  however,  was  a  sense 

one  who  thinks  so  is  Fau.stian.  {"Sj^^ithnr^NiriTan'' Cantor''  ^'  ^^^^^  ^'^^^"^  °"  ^^"^  P^''*  °^ 
At  least  tragic  \Sc  ^^        r    ^9""*"  ^^^.*   Mr.   Cantor  with   what  are  no 

ivi  itasi  tragic.  ,        ,    ,      Professor    of    History,    Chair-    iQ^tLer    controversies     but    ac- 

It    is   perhaps   less   banal    to    ^an  of   the   Comparative   His-    [""f^*^^    conirovcrsics,    i>ui,    ac 
cav  fh-jf  w^  arp  liv/inff  in  a  ne-    *  tv         t       ^     \^a    nutil     tual  problems,  m  the  daily  life 

gay  tnai  we  are  living  in  a  pe     to^y    Department,    and    Chair-      .  .yK  nnivf^rJitv  i«  an  in^fifn 
riod    of    great    energy    rather    ^^a^  of  the  recently  instituted   ?•    ^"^    J?  ^u       ^,  ?  an  in.stitu- 
♦Kan  arf^^T nU:*naf^   Porhan«5  w<^     t^i       i  i      r^      •     \  L    A  V«^u     tion,  and  the  relation  betwccn 
than  great  change.  Perhap.s  we,    Flexible    Curriculum    Commit-    ..      Veneration  and  solution  of 
on  this  burining  speck  in  time,    tee    Mv  female  traveling  com-    r^     ^oncrauon  ano  soiuiion  oi 
are   experiencing   what   Ortega    p?nioTandTenter^  his  home    i^efsUv^'tseT  Even"  m^^^^^^ 
Gasset.     Dilthey.     and     others    f^   time   to  catch   the  last  few    ^af  cons^antiv    a^are    of    hil 
have  called  the  "Concept  of  the   moments  of   Harvard   outfight-    rommi?ment  to  th^  at!em^^^ 
Generation;'  i.e.:  '  .  .  the  pres-    ing    Holy    Cross    on    the    tube,    commitment  to  the  attempt  to 
<^»t  it..  ..i^k  S.1  ♦ht.^w.  <rr<>a«  vital    rr  *-»"!>»    "»*     •   >^  ""Ti    make  thc  univorsity  as  an  cdu- 

ent  is  rich  in  three  great  vital    However,    we    were    informed    pannml   cnnrot^t   ovnan^ivA 
dimen.sion.s  which  live  in  it  to-    that  "The  real  game's  between   I'^^^H^  to    comprehend    conv 
gether,   linked    to   one   another    purduo  and  Notre  Dame.  Pur-    Xx^es  of  s^Totv  undream^^^ 
whether    they    like    it    or    not,    due'.s  ahead  20-14  at  the  half."    Cf  aOO  years  a^i  when ^^^^^^ 
and,    because    they    are    differ-    There  was  .something   reminis-    Cnivers^os  wo?e  H^^^^^ 
ent.  essentially  hostile  to  each    cent  of  an  Evelyn  Waugh  novel   't^'^^tlf^J\^^^^ 
other   ...  All   of  us  are    con-    about    the    whole    thing.    Such   l^^\^J^  ^^  theological  and  legal 
temporaries,  we  all  live  in  the    comments  as  "beautiful  touch-    ^^^^y- 

same  time  and  the  same  at-  down"  and  "game's  over"  (re-  What,  then,  is  a  university? 
mosfihere,  but  we  play  our  ferring  to  the  tube)  were  Ln-  is  it  a  center  of  intellectual 
part  in  forming  them  in  a  dif-  terjected  into  the  next  hour  activity  whose  purpose  is  to 
ferent   time.   Only   the   coevals    and  a  half.  transmit  the  accumulated  wis- 

coincide  with  one  another;  con-  Mr.  Cantor,  a  medievalist  dom  of  civilization,  in  essence 
temporaries  are  not  coevals  tempered  in  the  academic  fires  to  instruct  the  youth  of  society 
.  .  .  The  discovering  that  we  of  Princeton,  Oxford  and  Co-  in  the  ways  of  cultural  evolu- 
are  fatally  inscribed  within  a  lumbia,  proved  to  be  rather  tion,  or  is  it  a  center  of  unin- 
certain  group  having  its  own  outspoken  regarding  the  uni-  hibited,  endowed  research? 
age  and  style  of  life  is  one  of  versify  as  a  center  of  intellect-  This  question.  Cantor  main- 
the  melancholy  experiences  ual  pursuit,  from  both  tradi-  tains,  must  be  anmoremroe- 
which,  sooner  or  later,  befalls  tional  and  contemporary  i>oints  swercd  by  each  university  in- 
every  sensitive  man.  A  gener-  of  view.  The  discus.sion  touched  dividually.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
ation  is  an  integrated  manner  upon  such  varied  aspects  of  advocate  the  complete  isolation 
of  exi.stence.or,  if  you  prefer,  a  this  theme  as  the  control  and  of  the  university  from  society 
fashion  in  living,  which  fixes  function  of  power  within  the  for  the  simple  and  fundamen- 
itself  indelibly  on  the  indi-  university,  the  psychology  of  tal  reason  that  the  university 
vidual  .  .  .'•  Perh.ips  we,  like  interplay  among  administra-  originated  as  a  function  of  so- 
ciety and,  as  a  social  institu- 
tion, continues  to  orient  itself 
according  to  the  prevailing  de- 
mands of  .society.  State  univer- 
sities, as  a  rule,  do  not  enjoy 
the  freedom  exercised  by  pri- 
vate institutions,  for  various 
fiscal  reasons,  but  this  is  not  to 
say  that  private  universities 
exercise  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  intellectual  liberty 
they  are  afforded.  This  is  also 
determined  to  .some  degree  by 
private  and  government 
grants,  a  fact  which  tends  to 
produce  universities  today 
wit^  well-developed  facilities 
in  .science,  but  pitifully  under- 
developed arts  and  humanities 
departments. 

This  is  not  the  whole  story, 
by  any  .stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Given  the  dire  financial 
situation  of  many  universities 
today  (and  Brandeis  is  far 
from  an  exception)  there  still 
remains  the  intangible  and  al- 
mo.st  my.stioal  realm  of  Atti- 
tude in  the  Academic  Setting. 
Leaving  aside  the  trustee  and 
administrator.  Cantor  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the 
faculty  and  the  students.  Baj»ed 
on  .several  years  of  experience 
at  Princeton  and  Columbia  and 
now  at  Brandeis,  Cantor  con- 
cluded that  to  a  great  number 
of  professors  education  is  much 
less  of  a  necessary  experience 
which  must  be  transmitted  to 
the  students  than  a  business, 
pure  and  .simple,  which  deem- 
phasizes  the  interper.sonal  con- 
tact between  professor  and 
.student  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  cla.ssroom  and  rewards 
research  and  publication  at  the 
expen.se  of  this  personal  con- 
tact. "Not  many  faculty  mem- 
bers care  abo4it  the  way  they 
are  teaching  and  consequently 
fail  to  comprehend  the  difficul- 
ties and  confusion  into  which 
students  are  thrown.  At  Co- 
lumbia, the  original  demon- 
strations were  received  by  the 
faculty.  But  then  the  extent  of 


student  damands  made  the 
faculty  feel  threatened  and 
they  reverted  to  a  position  of 
extreme  con.servati.sm.  They 
said,  'This  has  gone  on  long 
enough.  It's  time  to  get  back 
down  to  the  Business;  of  Edu- 
cation.' That's  the  official 
phra.se,  the  name  of  the  game." 

What  is  the  name  of  the 
game  to  you?  I  asked.  "Teach- 
ing," he  responded,  and  pro- 
cecKied  into  a  brief  exposition 
of  the  college  professor  as 
artist.  Aside  from  teaching  the 
students  critical  analysis,  fos- 
tering a  sense  of  tradition, 
building  a  reputation  and  gain- 
ing recognition  (financial  and 
personal)  in  academic  circles, 
and  pursuing  research,  Cantor 
also  illuminated  the  personal 
satisfaction  which  he  derived 
from  "helping  students  ma- 
ture," a  generous  and  pre- 
sumptive (and  perhaps  opti- 
mistic) evaluation  of  his  teach- 
ing experience,  "I  attempt  to 
efsiablish  a  rapport  between 
myself  and  my  students,  so 
that  we  feel  comfortable  with 
each  other.  You  might  say  I 
like  them  and,  if  they  like  me, 
then  we  have  established  a 
love  relationship,  which  is 
immensely  satisfying." 

The  student  body  presents  a 
different  set  of  problems.  What 
do  the  students   want?    Demo- 
cratization   of     the    university 
institution?    "Piecemeal   demo- 
crati7:ation   will  occur,  but   re- 
member  the    university    is    es- 
sentially   hierarchic.     Even     if 
the    administration    took    steps 
to     allow     the     student     body 
greater   participation,   the   stu- 
dents would  still  encounter  op- 
position from  the  faculty.  The 
faculty  is  as  hostile  to  student 
power   as   it   is  to   administra- 
tion tyranny;  like  the   arisloc- 
racy  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
it    is    caught    between    democ- 
racy    and     autocracy."     What 
about   the  size   of   the   univer- 
sity?   "Do    the    students    want 
diversity?  If  .so,  then  Brandeis 
could     accept     30-40%      more 
students.     I'm    not    advocating 
enlarged     enrollment;     this     is 
simply   the  answer   to   student 


desire  for  small  classes 
in  order  to  promote  better 
student-faculty  relations.  It  is 
all  very  unclear." 

As  Chairman  of  the  Flexible 
Curriculum  Committee,  an  ad- 
visory body  compo.sed  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  administra- 
tive representatives.  Cantor 
anticipates  an  increase  in 
awareness  of  current  contro- 
versies in  education  and  social 
change  by  the  student  body. 
The  Committee  will  advise  tiie 
EPC  regarding  the  administra- 
of  cour.ses,  on  an  interdepart- 
mental basis,  'relevant'  to  con- 
temporary topics.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Committee  is 
scheduled  for  October  9. "Four 
students,  as  of  yet  undeter- 
mined, will  sit  on  the  commit- 
tee. However,  I  would  like  to 
see  as  many  students  attend 
this  meeting  as  possible;  for 
all  intents  and  purpo.ses  it  will 
be  an  open  meeting.  It  is  very 
unclear  what  the  students 
want.  For  this  rea.son  I  am  ac- 
cepting proposals  from  anyone 
and  they  should  be  made 
now. 


f> 


Beyond  this  official  capacity 
as  intermediary,  Cantor  will 
also  hold  what  he  calls  "teach- 
ins"  in  Olin-Sang  101.  on  an 
irregular  schedule,  Wednes- 
days, from  8:45  10  am.  The 
purpose  of  these  "teach-ins" 
will  be  to  allow  students  the 
op}>ortunity  to  rap  informally 
about  whatever  and  so  forth. 
It's  an  open  forum.  Cantor 
shrugs,  "who  knows  what  will 
happen." 

Te  'interview'  ended,  leav- 
ing me  with  a  feeling  of  en- 
couragement combined  with 
doubt;  encouagement  becau.se 
comrietence  and  .sensitivity  had 
.somehow  been  rewarded  by 
thi.s  University,  and  doubt  that 
another  officially  "ordained" 
committee  could  bring  us  a 
little  closer  to  enlightenment. 
'The  intellectual  vigor  of  a 
man.  like  that  of  a  science,  is 
tetermined  by  the  amount  of 
skepticism  and  dou))t  that  he 
is  capable  of  a.ssimilating  and 
digesting."  True  or  false? 
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(Continued  from  Page  1> 
ber  26,  in  Golding  auditorium, 
Larry    Jo.seph,    chairman,    dis- 
cussed committee  plans. 

Other  points  in  the  report, 
in  addition  to  those  discused 
by  the  faculty  committee,  are 
as  follows: 

•  A  newly-formed  joint 
Committee  on  Flexible  Cur- 
riculum will  report  in  Novem- 
ber on  inter  -  disciplinary 
courses.  It  will  be  chaired  by 
Profes.sor  Norman  Cantor  of 
the  History  Department. 

•  Student-Faculty  EPC  will 
discuss  proposals  for  pa.ss-fail 
revision  and  for  a  student  role 
in  tenure  (This  plan  is  pending 
faculty  approval). 

•  Other  EPC  subcommit- 
tees will  consider  the  follow- 
ing propo.sals:  a  freshman  .sem- 
inar to  replace  Engli.sh  Com- 
position; credit  for  community 
.service  programs;  revi.sion  of 
the  academic  calendar  to  a  tri- 
mester or  quarter  .sy.stem;  and 
a  change  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage requirement. 

In  addition,  the  sulKommit- 
tees  will  discuss  cla.ss  size,  the 
residency  requirement,  grad- 
ing and  the  examination  sys- 
tem, the  relevance  of  the  edu- 
cational sy.stem,  the  future  of 
the  Theater  Arts  Department 
and  the  u.se  of  University  facil- 
ities during  the  .summer. 

•  .Student  EPC  will  issue  a 
spring  semester  course  evalua- 
tion. Sam  Hamburg  will  edit 
the  booklet. 

Fifteen  members  of  Student 
EPC  .serve  on  the  .sul)Commit- 
tees  Other  members  research 
proposals  under  con.sideration 
and  aid  in  course  evaluation. 


Anti- Riots 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

campus  stability,  "threats  of 
fi.scal  sanctions  .  .  .  will  more 
likely  encoui«age  more  of  the 
protests  we  want  to  end." 

Commi.ssioner  of  Education 
Harold  Howe  II  has  .said  h<?  op- 
po.ses  the  bill  l)ecau.se  it  inter- 
feres with  campus  affairs  and 
therefore  constitutes  a  "threat 
to  academic  freedom." 

The  .staff  coun.sel  of  the  Amer- 
ican A.s.sociation  of  University 
Professors  felt  that  the  provi- 
sion would  impair  a  Univer- 
sity's ability  to  control  the  stu- 
dents. "A  university  waiting  to 
take  .some  action  might  not  take 
any  again.st  protestors  l>ecause 
the  penalty  is  too  severe  . 
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SAF  News 

Eighty-five  pen  cent  of  the 
Brandeis  .student  body  has 
already  paid  the  $.'iri  .siu 
dent  activities  fee,  and  this 
percentage  is  steadily  in- 
crea.sing.  All  club  commit- 
ments have  been  met  by  the 
present  membership  of  1700 
students. 

According  to  the  budgei, 
expen.ses  will  amount  to 
$66,212,  a  figure  well  within 
the  originally  e.stimated  in- 
come of  $69,315.  SAF  and 
University  funds  included. 

In  addition  to  Student 
Council  Treasurer  Howie 
Gold.stein's  past  efforts  to  in- 
crease SAF  membership  by 
having  contracts  on  hand  at 
SAF  functions,  he  now  plans 
to  stuff  mailboxes  with  fliers 
about  SAF  and  with  Xerox 
copies  of  student  contracts. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


October  1,  1968 


Steve  Coyle  Interview 


DOGS  WHELP  CUCHULAIN 


Max 


Teddy  Gross 


Editor's  Note:  Before  the 
stenographer  arrived  to  trans- 
cribe the  interview,  we  dis- 
cussed with  Mr.  Coyle  his  re- 
cent unsuccessful  attempt  at 
public  ofTice.  He  detailed  his 
strategy  which  relied  on  three 
tethniques:  door  to  door  can- 
vassing (of  15,000  voters!),  cir- 
culation of  position  papers,  and 
public  appearances.  As  we  were 
comparing  his  campaign  to  that 
of  the  successful  candidate, 
Councillor  Paul  Giunta,  the 
scribe  appeared.) 

Jusiice  —  Why  did  Giunta 
win?  What  did  he  have  over 
you  —  besides  being  an  Italian? 

Coyle  —  Well,  of  course  that 
did  help.  It  helped  him  im- 
mensely. But  he  had  a  much 
better  organization  to  begin 
with.  (Besides,  he  made  the 
trains  run  on  time.  He  had  en- 
dorsements which  meant  sup- 
port from  diflerent  people  in 
the  party  in  the  area.  He  could 
get  more  people  to  the  polls,  he 
had  money.  He's  t)een  in  poli- 
tics for  about  eight  years.  So 
he  had  what  they  call  "name 
identification."  1  think  what 
won  it  was  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  very  low  turnout,  and 
he  maximized  what  he  could 
do  in  that  turnout  because  of 
his  organization. 

Justice  —  You  mentioned 
people  who'd  known  you  since 
your  childhood  who  couldn't 
vote  for  you.  Why? 

Coyle  —  A^'iin,  their  ethnic 
origins.  One  person  in  particu- 
lar —  I  went  into  her  home  on 
the  election  day  and  said  "Mrs. 
X  are  you  going  down  to  vote?" 
and  she  said,  "Well,  Steven,  I 
don't  vote  in  primaries  as  a 
rule,"  and  "1  couldn't  vote  be- 
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cause  I  usually  don't  know  the 
candidate,"    and    this    woman 
would  have  had  to  be  my  mo- 
ther or  my  wife  to  have  been 
any    closer    than    what   she    is 
already.  There  was  a  bad  turn- 
out  in   my   precinct.   1  carried 
my  precinct  but  it  was  dismal. 
We     went     through     it     three 
times.  I  went  through  it  first  to 
get  signatures   and   225  of  the 
signatures    on    the    nornination 
papers  came  out  of  this  Ward 
7  area,  and  I  got  123  votes  in 
this  precinct.  You  have  to  make 
a  series  of  "courtesy  calls"  to 
everyone   in   the  area   who's   a 
Democrat  and  a   politician.  So 
for  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
campaign   I   visited   30-40  peo- 
ple. For  the  most  part  I  didn't 
like  to  transact  anything  over 
the  phone,  as  I'm  not  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person's  voice  is 
actually  the  person.  But  when 
we  went  around  talking  we  got 
absolutely  no  support.  We  got 
some     completely     worthless 
sympathy.  Moral  support  is  the 
same  kind  of  thing.  Every  once 
in  a  while  someone  would  say 
"Well,    I    really    respect    what 
you're  doing,"  and  soon  we  dis- 
covered   that    they'd    be    very 
nice    with    us    while    we    were 
there  —   some   kind    of   social 
grace  —  and  then  they'd  wait 
for  us  to  leave,  and  then  they'd 
start    the   stories   going   round. 
So    we    discovered    we    could 
check  these   people   by   calling 
back,    and    asking    what    they 
thought  of  me,  and  then  they'd 
often    call    me    a    bastard.    Of 
course,   that's   not   an   absolute 
judgment    because    they    could 
be  lying  to  the  other  guy.  Some 
of   the    politicians   in   this   city 
have  card  files  on  every  voter, 
and  they   make  sure  every  fa- 
vor they  do,  every  phone  call 
they    make,    every    time    they 
say    "hello"    is    recorded.    If   a 
man's   been   in  politics   a   long 
time,    he's    made    friends,    he's 
made   enemies,   but   he    makes 
friends  for  only  one  reason:  and 
that's  to  build  up  credit  which 
he  can  draw  on  later. 

Justice  —  Did  you  make  any 
promises  to  anyone? 

Coyle  —  No,  not  at  all.  There 
was  nothing  I  could  really 
promise.  I  was  disappointed 
with  some  people  I'd  gone  to 
school  with,  and  the  first  thing 
they'd  ask  me  was  "What's  in 
it  for  me?"  It  was  almost  as 
disappointing  as  meeting  the 
Brandeis  students  who'd  ask 
me  right  off  "Can  you  win?" 
which  to  me  was  an  unimpor- 
tant question.  They  indicated 
to  me  that  for  all  their  protes- 
tations   to    the    contrary,    that 
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Brandeis  students  are  as  vulgar 
and  American  as  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

Justice  —  No  balls. 

Coyle  —  Well,  I  didn't  want 
to  say  that,  but  since  you've 
said  it:  they've  got  no  balls. 
They  don't  want  to  risk  things. 
Even  the  McCarthy  campaign 
got  very  little  support  at  Bran- 
deis. Brandeis  is  not  like  some 
of  the  other  radicalized  univer- 
sities. It  still  is  the  place  up 
here  on  the  hill  where  you 
spend  your  time  getting  high, 
meditating,  or  fornicating. 

Justice  —  What  were  the  is- 
sues in  the  campaign? 

Coyle  —  From  what  the 
audiences  would  say  to  me,  the 
most  important  issue  of  the  dis- 
trict seemed  whether  we  should 
have  Monday  holidays.  I  was 
campaigning  on  such  trivial 
matters  as  welfare  changes,  tax 
reforms,  government  modern- 
ization, and  attitudes  about  the 
war  I  guess  these  were  priori- 
ties 901  to  905  in  the  district, 
whereas  they  were  really  in- 
terested in  pest  control  in  West- 
ford  and  Catholic  school  bus- 
sing. These  were  the  really  ur- 
gent iseues  —  the  kind  of  thing 
that  could  divide  a  country: 
Will  you  spray  the  i>ests  and 
will  this  take  a  diet  away  from 
the  birds? 
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Juslice  —  What  was  the 
audience  response  to  you  in 
general? 

Ooyle  —  When  I  did  get  a 
response  from  the  audience  it 
tended  to  be  favorable,  but  for 
the  wrong  reasons.  I'm  a  better 
actor  on  the  stage  than  my  op- 
ponents;. I  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  I  could  say  almost 
anything  on  the  stage  and 
they'd  believe  it.  What  I  was 
saying  was  going  over  their 
heads.  There  are  a  few  people 
in  any  audience  who  know 
what  you're  talking  about  but 
ant. 

Justice  —  You  mentioned 
earlier  that  winning  the  elec- 
tion was  really  not  important. 
Assuming  that  running  the 
campaign  on  your  own,  making 
no  compromises,  etc.,  was  your 
goal,  do  you  consider  your 
campaign  successful? 

Coyle  —  From  the  start  I  was 
very  ambivalent,  and  I  have 
remained  ambivalent  about  it. 
If  one  morning  I  wake  up  and 
say,  "All  I  really  wanted  to  do 
was  make  my  mark,"  then  I 
succeeded  and  if  I  thought  I 
was  just  bringing  issues  to  the 
public,  I  did  that  too.  The  pub- 
lic didn't  listen  to  them.  So  it's 
a  matter  of  reference.  From 
that  point  of  view,  obviously, 
I  failed.  I  received  1600  votes. 
Much  less  than  I  wanted  to  re- 


ceive.   It's    much    less    than   1 
thought  I  would  receive. 

I'll  say  a  few  things  about 
the  party  in  the  area.  They  did 
everything   to   screw    me.   The 
pettiest   things   possible.    They 
had    a    measly    little    cookout 
with  400  people  invited.  I  was 
walking   around   the    city    like 
the  devil  in  Job  going  up  and 
down    the    earth    shaking    the 
bushes,  looking  for  decent  peo- 
ple. I  couldn't  find  any.  I  had 
the   same   predicament.    I 
couldn't   even   find   Job.    So    I 
went     into     some     candidate's 
campaign  office  and  I  found  a 
letter  that  was  supposed  to  be 
sent  out  to  Democrats,  saying 
that    all    senatorial    candidates 
had   been  invited   to   speak   at 
this  outing.  And  I  wasn't  even 
told  about  it.  I  did  know  about 
it:  I'm  not  that  stupid.  I  wasn't 
invited   and   they   were   trying 
to  set  me  up  as  a  patsy.  So  I 
went  to  the   meeting  anyway. 
I  went  late,  and  the  fellow  who 
was  running   it  was   trying  to 
set  up  another  candidate.  It  was 
a    good    turnout.    The    kind   of 
people  who  were  going  to  vote 
in    the  election.    So   ae    I    was 
walking  in,  the  chairman  was 
saying,  "Now  we  have  all  the 
senatorial  candidates.  Let's  see 
we    have    Mr.    Archibald,    Mr. 
Carver,  Mr.  Giunta  and  .  .  .  and 
young  Mr.  Coyle,  if  he  decides 
to  come  .  .  ."  So  this  is  the  set- 
up.   I    was    supposed    to    have 
been  invited,   and   not   coming 
I   would   fulfill    their   expecta- 
tions —  the  hippie  from  Bran- 
deis who  has  no   love  for   the 
system.  He  was  reading  a  tele- 
gram  from   Hubert   Humphrey 
at  the  time,  and  everybody  was 
kneeling,  you  see,  on  the  hill: 
Good  day  to  you  Democrats  — 
and  this  sort  of  bunk  _  happy 
picnic;  enjoy  your  food.  It  was 
a    ix>licy    statement    by    Hum- 
phrey   —    one    of    his    better 
statements.    I    think    it    was    a 
code   message    about    the    war, 
and  it  was  to  show  the  young 
people  that  he  was  really  con- 
cerned about  things.  When  the 
master   of   ceremonies   finished 
reading  it  he  said,  "This  is  the 
only  man  who  could  send  us  a 
telegram  and   we'd   read    it.   If 
any  of  the  other  people  don't 
have  the  decency  to  come  here, 
then  you  know  what  we  think 
of  them."  So  that  was  the  set- 
up.  The  average   plebeian   out 
there  wouldn't  know  if  I  was 
or  wasn't  invited.  1  walked  up 
and    introduced    myself   to   the 
chairman,  and  his  jaw  dropped 
down  to  about  his  knees,  and 
he  said,  "Hi  Stephen."  The  wo- 
man who  was  in  charge  of  send- 
ing out  the  invitations  used  to 
be  my  neighbor.  She  lived  right 
across  the  street  for   14  years. 
"Oh  hi  there  Mrs.  Invitor."  So 
she  said,   "Well  I  didn't   think 
you  were  running,   Stephen.   I 
thought  of  you  as  an  independ- 
ent Democrat."  You  know  it's 
a  fake  excuse.  "But  you  signed 
my  papers."  "Oh,  I  was  going 
to  send  you  an  invitation  but 
we  ran  out  of  stamps.   In  fact 
I  have  it  in  my  pocket."  "Well 
you    could    have   called    me.    I 
have   a   superfluity   of   stamps, 
and    I    would    have    lent    you 
one."  And   she  said,   "Are  you 
Mad,    Stephen."    And    I    said, 
"Not  at  all.  But  I  will  bill  the 
party  for  the  dollar  I  spent  to 
get   in   here."   So  I   went   onto 
the    platform,    and    you    were 
supposed  to  give  a  two  minute 
speech    on    the    hot    dogs,    the 


pickle  relish  and  the  fun  and 
games:    Hi    fellow    Democrats. 
It's  great  to  be  a  Democrat  in 
this    great    Democratic    world 
we  live  in.  God  Bless  the  Dem- 
CKTats.  And  this  was  to  be  said 
in   dead    seriousness.    Pathetic. 
I  gave   a  policy   statement  on 
everything  that  came  into  my 
head  at  the  moment:  Vietnam, 
domestic  issues  such  as  pover- 
ty, the  plight  of  the  cities,  and 
the  Chairman  had  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  Waltham 
was  all  for  Humphrey  —  the 
real  Democrat,  and  I  made  the 
bold  statement  that  I  couldn't 
see  Humphrey  as  a  real  Dem- 
ocrat. It  went  on  for  ten  min- 
utes. Well  received,  but  it  up- 
set the  tree  a  bit,  and  from  that 
point  onward  I  received  noth- 
ing   but    resistance    from    the 
Democratic  Party   in  the  Wal- 
tham area  right  up  and  down 
the  line. 
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N's  a  real  war,  says  Richard 
Poirier,  our  man  at  the  front, 
and  it  threatens  the  destruction 
of  our  best  natural  resource, 
the  rebelliousness  and  hopeful- 
ness of  our  young. 

*'Why  we're  against  the  big- 
gees,"  and  other  voices  from 
the  battlefield. 

, . .  and  Nicholas  von  Hoffman 
describes  the  puzzlement  of 
the  class  of  '43. 


Justice  —  Of  course  you  were 
identified  with  the  Yippies. 

Coyle  —  Yes  I  was.  My  hair 
was  pretty  short.  But  my  cam- 
paign  manager   fit  the   stereo- 
type. We  went  into  the  union 
and  he  was  wearing  the  check- 
ered hippie  pants  with  (he  slits 
in  the  sides  for  quick  getaways 
and    a    white    turtleneck    shirt 
and  a  Nehru  medallion  of  some 
kind,  and  a  Bishop  Pike  Jick- 
et,     a     moustache     and     dark 
glasses.    That's    my    campaign 
manager!    So    we    walked    into 
the  union  office,  and  these  are 
the    straightest    people    you're 
gojng    to    find    in    the    world. 
They've  got  God   Bless  Amer- 
ica tatoocd  on  their  chests,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  right  on  the 
stomach.  And  they're  very  hard 
people  to  talk  to,  so  I  walked 
in  and   there  was  a  very   cool 
reception.    As   soon    as   he    left 
the  room,  someone  said,   "Hey 
where    did    you    pick    up    the 
whiskers?"    And    he    was    my 
campaign  manager,  and  he  re- 
mained my  campaign  manager. 
They    associate    anyone    under 
the  age  of  25  who  can  s{>eak, 
walk  a   straight  line  and   read 
a  book  with  the  hippies  in  this 
district. 

Justice  —  Did  the  Chicago 
Convention  aflect  your  cam- 
paign? 

Coyle  —  Yes,  adversely.  The 
first  question  I  would  be  asked 
was  "Were  the  police  right?"  I 
answered  that  both  sides  were 
wrong;  but  that  it  was  a  police 
riot.  'This  was  badly  received. 
You  see,  if  you  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  America,  you  find  it's 
a  right  wing  country.  You  could 
say  that  on  the  extreme  fringes, 
there  are  probably  as  many 
leftists  as  there  are  rightists, 
but  the  country  on  the  whole 
tends  to  be  more  right  than  it 
is  left.  And  we've  had  alternat- 
ing periods  of  sanity  in  this 
country,  and  alternating  per- 
iods of  good  leadership.  Other 
than  that  it's  extremely  medi- 
ocre —  the  country,  the  leader- 
ship, and  the  people. 

Justice  —  In  future  cam- 
paigns —  which  we  anticipate 
—  can  you  foresee  becoming 
"tricky,"  that  is,  making  com- 
promises on  the  issues,  or  will 
you  "keep  the  faith?" 

Coyle  —  I  don't  want  to  end 
up  being  the  Adlai  Stevenson 
of  this  area  or  the  Gene  Mc- 
Carthy. But  you  can't  play  the 
Nixon,  you  can't  be  tricky.  You 
definitely  have  to  speak  out  on 
the  issues.  That  isn't  going  to 
lose  something  for  you  auto- 
matically; you  can  speak  out 
on  the  issues,  and  have  a  good 
organization   and    win.    If    you 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Orientation  Soul  Search 

Much  Ado 

By  DONNA   POITRAS  Cary  Lind  as  just  a  dirty  little 

If  Oedipus,   Freud,   or   Sim-    J LthbfcL^^o 'mother's  wSm^^^       Ed.   Note:     The  members  of   piece    ^^J[yJX"''lar!cier    Ts    Uon/'^^rhe^leTieV  ^f' murdirs 
rnel  had  been  in  the  audience    shows  Sandy  in  a  fetal  position,   the  Livin«  Theater  have  since   S^^^fyn^*"^^^^.^^^^^^^  mentioned      above).     No     one 

of  the   orie"t«^^,«"  „^^^^'  ^^t^   an    imaginative    use    of    spots   ^een  arrested  for  obscenity  by    ?.   "as ^nt .farmed  las"  week  at    really  expects  the  girl  to  levi- 
rA^'cZ^^^^^^^  &ve'r   Sf  ^'^^  ^-  ^t  feel,  on  the   ^,  ^,^  „,,,,  ,,,,,.  ^^^^^"^^^^^^  ^t  o/  sTa^l  r^fTu^  wCS 

C  wailing  of  Oedipus  at^he   ^^^^^        ^„^    ..g.     ^a^iatrist"        U  there  is   one   cry   coming    Xrw^or's^'viu' might 'hnd    theV?ucra?1^oment  arrives,  we 
flagrant  distortion  of  his  family  ^^^^  ^^^^  pre-occupied   from  world  theater  today,  it  is   S^i^^^eeXation  of  life  hard  to    are  so  involved,  the  ac  ors  are 

problems  would  have  bell^^^^^  pinching     himself     with   the     cry,     'Treedom!"     From    fj^^Pt   shou^^^^^^^ 

'^frT^^ti^uTi:^^^^^  Sf^^h^^^^^SiV^wTsto^^^^t^^  Tom    O^Horgan's    use   of    total     hftog^m  J^^^^  ^oli^Trtgrerfl  caYh'l.rranI  wl 

Simmel   would,  have  been  too   ^J,^^^\^^^\^Zrtli^^^^   nudity    to   violent    anti^sys^m    t^^/^f  .^^^^^.^^ir^'T-  are 'abs'orbed    into    the    fabric 

busy    categorizing    the   various  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^   pjays  ^ike  «enry  Timm  s  The    (almost  J^^/^J^  ^^it^^.^r^^^^ted,    of  the  play, 

types   of   social   interaction   he   preudia©  plot  begins  to  thick-   Cruelest  Month,  directors  and    ^"i^^^'   ^^^^  are  guil-        This     consummate     unity, 

had   discovered   jn    it   to   even  tT  make    matters   worse,   playwrights  are  rejectmg  their    JJ^f.y/,^^.^^^^"'  '^^^  ihey    however      which     makes     the 

take,  a   side    But    their   >Vhole   ^^^^  j/^am^  Harvey  and  sent   roles  as   all-knowing   analys^ts,    ^^/^"j^^^^'  ^J^/Ve/ are  g^^^^  U^ing    Theater    so    successful, 

evening  would  have  been  ruined  ^^  ^^^^^  ^.^j^  a  bunch  of   «"?  ^^^^"^  h'^h^  .i^nlv  veVl   they    are    behladed,    they    are    Ts    also    its    biggest    drawback, 

at  the  mere  quip  of  a  Brandeis  ^  ^^^  ^^1^  minds  that  getic  works  >^hich  simply  yell  t^ey  aj  ^^^^\^^' ^y^^^^.  ^^t  The  people  we  see  onstage  are 
student:  fo  What?  -  It  s  just  ^^  niore  about  the  birds  'n'  'Screw!"  at  one  of  our  mean-  ^J^^^^^^  immediately  t^e  life  the  ones  who  conceived  and 
an    Orientation     SW^^^   bees  than  Mom  and  Dad  (Dick   mgless  convem^^^  ?i?ie  takes  over  a  new  human-    constructed     the     production, 

that's  just  the  point,  because  Goldberg)  could  figure  out  to-  ^^^^^^  »"^^^^f  ^T' J^J  Tn?«n  itv  Emerges-  it  is  imprisoned;  And  often,  because  of  the 
accord  ng    to    Brandeis    tradi-    ^.y-__    ^'  "     ^  for    personal     freedom    Jul  an    t:^,  ^I"^lfj^Vaf\or  a  iailhreak)    inna    stretches    of    tedium, 

?ion,  it's  a  definition  in  itself.     ^^'^.  ?^^'^..^'rS'^^^'"r^h.eUei   ^Man  LWes''  ^e  stor^  Hne  is   'rfaWete      and     repetition .     one 

Granted   that   there's  every-   p.^^^.ting    adoTlscent    yeaTs,   '^om  the  from  Imes^  Obsessed      Man^J^ve^s^  ^he^    ^.^y^  ^^^^^^,^ 

thing  there  for  grand  analyses  g__d-.  ;„  gfjn  growing  having  5^.*^"  IJ^  \^^?  ^l  i  4^^.,  cr.it  reiections  of  various  political  stood  back  and  looked  at  what 
Ind    the    big,    juicy    reactions:    graduated  from^um^^^  ^'^.^nv  co^nvent^ot  an^^^  sffis  and  scientific  theories,    was  being  created  or  if  some- 

all    the    national    and    cultural   f^  -^    her    childhood   ?.V,i'l^"^i^"  Uai^^^^^  It  constantly  argues  that  noth-    one    did   do   that,    whether    he 

issues,  the  social  commentary  s^^^etheart,  Cary  "S.E.X."  ^^^Tal.  l^rnl^t^  !s  a  state-  ing  has  ever  worked,  but  you  was  already  too  much  in  love 
and  the  college  themes  are  ^^^^-who  manages  to  avoid  ^.'^^^^^'f  ""^anTchv-if  you're  can't  keep  a  good  Man  down  with  what  he  was  a  part  of  to 
there    to    be    picked    out    and     ^  .^^    confrontation    by   ?^^Sin/  for  a    statement     In-    no  matter  what  system  or  set    suggest     cuts    or^  rework  mgs 

mulled   over.   Characters  seem   ^^„„i^g  ^^  ^ith  Irma  to  that   l^,^j^'"^Jr       Beck's  ^If-pro-   of  ideas  you  impose  upon  Him. 
to  be  neatly  prototyped,  social  Freudian  of  rooms  — the   ^^^^'     ^^       ^^""^^     sen  pro         _        .  _ 


xv,w..w     — ^^- -       -  nt-r    siury    uy    describing    how 

tell  yourself  you  have  to  make,  g,^^  ^^^ded  up  at  Brandeis  — at 

only    one     really     makes    any  ^y^^^,Y^  p^jnt  "Si"  cuts  the  sar- 

sense:   that  the  show  is  only  a  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^-^  ^^^^  ^.j.,^  really 

two-hour    spoof    intent   on   en-  ^^^^y^^^  ^elp,  stopping  play  with 

tertaining,  and  anything  pulled  j^.^       ^^.j.  ^.jjpg  j^j^g  enough  for 

into  it    from   the   above  list   is  ..         ,,    familiar   attack    scene. 


only    incidental    to    its    comic 
goal. 

"The  Femak's  Nuts",  makes 
use  of  these  techniques,  and 
jriore  —  you  can't  go  too  far 
wrong     with     an     imaginative 


the  ol'  familiar  attack  scene. 
Sandy  disappears  behind  the 
desk,  screaming  in  time  to  the 
linale,  while  *'Si"  waves  a 
brassiere  triumphantly  above 
her. 

If  our  heroine  sounds  a  little 


for  change  stage.    The    program    tells    us. 

Their  presentation  of  Frank-    "if  the  levitation  succeeds^  the    "-.----_   g        .  j^^^^t  one 
enstein,   a    company   -   created_pla>^^   be_^onsummaje^ 

Mix'emorMatch'em! 

Snow  tread  or  conventional  tread! 


wnjiig      winj     ""     '■.■""•=• :.  If  our  neroine  SOU11U6  u  uiiii; 

plot,  perceptive  casting  on  the    ^.j^     "Little  Annie  Fannie"  and 
part   of    director    Ken    Raskin,      -      --    .!,„..„ 


and  a  really  eflcctive  and  beau- 
tiful score,  courtesy  of  Craig 
Safan.  Maybe  the  jokes  grate 
a  little  in  their  one-track  un 


"Candy"  rolled  into  one,  that's 
just  the  kind  of  hapless  image 
this  sliow  has  provided.  But  be- 
neath Uie  unreal  glaze  of  sex 
and   farce,   shines  one  moment 


a   iiiiic   jii    mcj*    ^'  J  ------    '  -  Qua   larce,    snines   uut-   jii»>jiic*ji 

ethical  direction,  and  the  issues  ^^    truth-     Sandy    Baron    finds 

come    across    as    slightly    pre-  -  --       -  --^     — * 1 

tentious,  or  a  scene  doesn't  fall 


herself  alone  and  confused 
again  as  the  wistful  freshman, 
wondering,    "Is    it    true    what 


quite  in' place  —  bujl  jf  y^V.'75 
re 

yo 

take  11  sellout.! J.   \""v.  ^■'   —      £  ^^  ways 

credit   for   witty   dialogue   goes   ^^.^^  one  half  could  culminate 


lilt-  III  i^iov*^  —  -"/  "  "    -.  wonoering,      is    ii     ti"<^     wi.«i, 

ally  in  the  spirit  of  the  thing,    ^^^  about  Brandeis?"  This 

»u're    too    busy    laughing     to   ^^^   ^^^    definitely   a    parting 
ke  it  seriously.   (Anc  ^J^  J^Ji  ^f  the  ways  for  the  audience— 


moments  in  the  play. 


v«  ^«wj r.'  .      c  1    meir    inixtu    reactions    to    the 

lyricist,  and  one  of  the  fepeciai  .^  ^^^  belief  that  the  plot 

Guest  Stars  of  this  show.)  ^^^     merely      an     attempt     to 

At  last  there's  an  Orientation    gj^rify     the     depravity     of     a 

Show   about   Brandeis:    it  may   stereotyped  image  of  Brandeis, 

be  a  lopsided  and  grossly  over-    ^^  ^^ther   half  could   still   feel 

stated  Brandeis,  but  it's  Bran-    ^j^^^  the  whole  shebang  was  a 

deis  all  the  same,  and  not  some   jovial   put-on.    Whatever   ones 

fairy-tale  kingdom  with  just  a    p^^^j  conclusions,  one  ?ould  not 

few  loose  pieces  of  Brandeisian    j^^jp  wincing  at  one  of  the  few 

humor   wedged  in.  It's  the  fa-    **YCi\V'  momei 

miliar    story   of   the   mixed-up 

student  who  seeks  out   her 

psych,    counselor    to    discover 

the  roots  of  her  neurosis:  Sandy 

Shiner  comes  right  through  as 

the    vulnerable    heroine,    Har- 

,vey    Dup    ("Har"    for    short) 

who  finds   it  rough   ]ust  bcmg 

born  a  girl,  and  Rick  Sarason 

does    a   great    job   playing   the 

psychiatrist    who    needs    more 

help  than  his  patients. 

An    assortment    of   neurotics 

(including    Ed    Wasserman,    a 

misunderstood    hippy    trying 

hard  to  preserve  a  normal  sex 

drive;  Steve  Bell  as  •?  ^.^''^^^ 
suffering    hypochondriac,    and 
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Goldsmith 

(Continued  from  Pagfe  1) 

elude  the  Educational  Policies 
Committee  and  the  Administra- 
tive Committee  of  the  Faculty. 
His  list  of  appointments  will 
mirror  the  Dean  of  Students, 
but  Goldsmith  sees  no  conflict 
between  his  role  and  that  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  as  an  admin- 
istrator. 

He  said:  "I  don't  plan  to  be 
an  administrator"  and  "I  won't 
be  a  students'  man,"  reiterating 
his  claim  to  be  an  intermediary 
for  communication,  not  the 
communicator  of  one  policy  or 
another. 

Proposals  Formulated 

With  almost  free  rein  to  in- 
vestigate every  facet  of  the 
University,  from  every  angle, 
Professor  Goldsmith  has  devel- 
oped several  possible  programs 
he  feels  should  be  investigated 
by  all  as  to  their  feasibility  for 
the  University.  The  plans  cover 
the  following: 

•  One  p  r  o  p-o  s  a  1  urges  the 
creation  of  a  full  Anoerican  Ci- 
vilization program  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Goldsmith  stated  that 
for  some  Brandeis  might  just 
be  a  stepping  stone  to  a  profes- 
sion but  there  are  students 
*'who  want  to  be  educated  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term." 
He  believes  the  present  aca- 
demic departments  thwart  this 
attempt  and  a  new  framework 
is  needed  to  accomplish  it.  How- 
ever he  emphasized  that  the  job 
the  University  now  does  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  function 
being  done  very  well.  ^ 

•  To  supplement  his  office  s 
work.  Goldsmith  proposes  set- 
ting up  a  staff  of  six  or  more 
students  to  work  as  research 
assistants  in  preparing  papers 
on  precise  information  on  acti- 
vities outside  this  campus,  such 
as  actions  of  black  students 
elsewhere,  and  the  means  and 
results  of  curriculum  reform  on 
other  campuses. 

•  With  the  new  awareness 
of  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
Goldsmith  proposes  more  in- 
volvement and  cooperation 
with  Boston's  schools. 

TYP  A  Success 
As  one  of  the  developers  of 
the  Transitional  Year  Program, 
Goldsmith  is  "tremendously  im- 
pressed" with  what  the  TYP 
committee  did  over  the  summer 
in  implementing  earlier  propo- 
sals. He  hopes  that  this  pro- 
gram will  set  a  pattern  for  the 
country. 

Ear  to  Students 
With  all  these  activities  and 
his  self-proclaimed,  "hyperac- 
tive existence",  Goldsmith  still 
maintains  he  will  always  be  ac- 
cessible to  students  during  the 
day  and  evening.  His  office  next 
to  the  Chemistry  labs  on  the 
top  floor  of  Ford  still  smells  of 
paint  and  contains  only  a  desk, 
phone,  a  few  chairs,  a  type- 
writer and  a  blackboard.  He 
sits  with  his  back  to  the  trees 
and  though  bricks  block  his 
view,  his  eyes  are  zeroed  in 
right  on  the  Administrative 
center  of  the  University. 

Coiineil 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
as  a  matter  of  procedure  on  ev- 
ery University  project  before 
resources  are  conimitte<l.  Yof- 
fie  called  this  a  more  compli- 
cated matter,  covering?  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  University 
in  such  areas  as  expansion,  fi- 
nancial allocations  to  the  li- 
brary and  to  various  depart- 
menis,  the  creation  of  re- 
sources, the  demands  of  the 
undergraduate  as  opposed  to 
the  graduate  school,  and  the 
role  of  Brandeis  in  Waltham, 
Roxbury,  and  the  outside 
world  in  general. 

This  second  committee  will 
consist  of  the  President  as 
chairman,  the  Dean  of  Univer- 
sity Planning  and  Development 
(Clarence  Q.  Berger).  the  Dean 
of  Faculty,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  (Lawrence 
Finkelstein)  from  the  Admin- 
istration; four  faculty  members 
chosen  by  the  Faculty  Senate; 
three  undergraduates  -hosen 
by  Student  Council,  and  one 
graduate  student. 

How  the  President  uses  both 
of  these  eojnmitte«es.  should  he 
approve  their  creation,  will  de- 
termine the  extent  of  their  suc- 
cess, said  Yoffie. 


TVie  Educational  Policies 
Comraittee  (EPC)  will  con- 
tinue to  work  witii  the  faculty 
On  educational  matters 

TYP  Representative 

Council  has  decided  to  call  a 
student  vote  on  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  provide  TYP 
students  with  a  voting  repre- 
sentative an  Council.  It  was 
felt  that  this  would  prevent 
future  technical  complications 
in  the  case  of  a  close  vote 
where  the  TYP  member's  right 
to  vote  could  be  questioned. 
The  representative  could  be 
elected  any  time  before  Decem- 
ber 15,  the  same  provision 
made  for  freshmen,  and  would 
serve  for  the  rest  of  the  aca 
demic  year,  since  a  new  repre- 
sentative chosen  in  tlie  regular 
March  elections  would  serve 
only  for  a  little  more  than  two 
months. 

The  amend/ment  will  require 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  those 
voting  to  pass,  and  is  expected 
to  pass  with  no  trouble. 

Barton  Lev,  '70,  has  resigned 
as  Student  Couacil  Secretary 
for  personal  reasons,  and  new 
elections  will  be  held  to  fill  the 
position.  The  primary,  if  one  is 
necessary,  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  October  9,  and  the 
final  election  will  follow  a  few 
days  later.  If  a  primary  ii>  not 


necessary,    the    final    election 
will  be  October  9. 

The  amendn^nt  vote  will  be 
held  on  the  same  day  as  the 
final  vote  for  secretary. 


Library 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Glens  denied  that  the  library 
had  actually  broken  promises 
with  the  students  who  had  ex- 
pected employment  in  Acquisi- 
tions, saying  if  anyone  had  told 
them  that  they  would  be  hired 
it  was  the  ()ffice  of  Student 
Employment,  which  "never 
asks  us  how  many  jobs  are 
available  in  hours,  and  always 
sends  us  more  students  than  we 
can  hire.  It's  a  chronic  thing," 
he  added. 

Glens  also  said  that  some  of 
the  students  may  have  been 
told  by  the  departmental  su- 
pervisor that  the  jobs  were 
available.  If  this  happened,  he 
said,  the  supervisor  was  un- 
aware of  changes  in  the  library 
budget  made  last  spring. 

The  library's  budget  for  han- 
dling student  help  is  $20,000, 
with  $55,000  for  full-time  help, 
Glens  sahd.  Last  year,  the  li- 
brary went  $40,000  beyond 
the  payroll  budget,  and  the 
year  before  went  $35,000  over. 


The    reason,    said    Glens,    was  J—T' 

that  students  were  filling  jobs  xllStOTV 

the  library  had  planned  to  fill  •/ 

with  full-time  help,  which  had         (Continued  from  Page  1) 
never    been    hired.    This    year 

the  full-time  help  called  for  in  ing    the    Comparative    History 

the  library  budget  was  brought  program.    Asked    if   there   had 

in.  been    any    "significant    opposi- 

TT  r^i  !  J  41.  A    11  tion"  to  the  seating  of  students 

However,  G^^ns^saJf^Jhat  aU  ^^  ^^^  committee.  Cantor  said 

that  there  had  at  first  been  "a 


but  two  of  the  students  who 
could  not  return  to  Acquisi- 
tions were  given  jobs  at  the 
circulation  desk,  though  at  sal- 
aries about  30  cents  lower. 

Glens  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  any  recent  memos  sent 
through  the  mailroom  telling 
students  that  their  jobs  in  Ac- 
quisitions were  waiting  for 
them.  No  one  in  Goldfarb  was 


few  doubts"  among  the  faculty, 
but  there  had  been  "no  kind  of 
confrontation  between  me  and 
the  department." 

Cantor  suggested  that  the 
implications  of  the  move  for 
other  departments  at  the  Uni- 
versity might  not  be  so  sudden 
as  some   students  would   hope. 


authorized  to  do  so,  he  said  and    JJ^  said  he  did  not  regard  the 


if  any  students  received  them, 
the  notices  were  probably  the 
work  of  the  Student  Employ- 
ment Office. 

However,  Miss  Susan  Brown, 
an  official  of  the  Student  Em- 


Comparative  History  demo- 
cratization developments  as  "a 
momentous  revolution,"  but 
rather  a  necessary  step  toward 
"a  profound  reconsideration  of 
what  a  university  is   and  how 


i  r\ai  J  ^u  t  it  is  governed."  of  understand- 

ployment  Office,  said  that  many    .       jf       ..^^^^  essence  of  both  a 
campus  employers  have  a  habit    corporation  and  a  community." 


of  dealing  directly  with  stu 
dents  who  have  worked  for 
them  before,  by  sending  them 
memos,    thus    suggesting    that 


Cantor  said  he  was  "quite 
convinced  of  the  need  for  stu- 
dents   to    participate"    in    run- 


the   supervisor  of   Acquisitions  ning  the  university,  and  added 

may  have  sent  memos.  The  su-  that    he    meant    undergraduate 

pervisor  could  not  be  reached  participation  as  well  as  gradu- 

for  comment  before  press  time.  ate. 
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B.  U.  Tops  Judges,  1-0; 
McGrath  Stops  22  of  23 


Pengas  Open  Season  with  8-0  Win 
Fighting  Irish  Dissect  Bios,  32-0 


The  one  that  got  away. 

♦ 


By   MIKE  FRREMARK 

Plagued  by  an  obvious  lack 
of  aggressivetiess  and  the  in- 
ability to  sustain  a  strong,  pro- 
longed offensive  attack,  the 
Brandeis  Varsity  Soccer  team 
sufTered  a  heartbreaking  1-0 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Boston 
University.  The  game  was 
played  at  the  latter's  Nickerson 
Field,  which  is  an  AstroLurf- 
constructed  surface. 

Actually,  the  contest  was  far 
more  lopsided  than  the  final 
score  indicated.  The  Boston 
University  squad,  coached  by 
Roy    Sigler,    took    twenty-five 

shots  on  goal,  while  Brandeis 
managed  only  seven  attempts. 
A  .supreme  defensive  effort  by 
the  Judges,  and  especially  by 
goalie  Gary  McGrath  who  had 
twenty-two  saves,  kept  Boston 
University  from  scoring  at  will. 

The  first  quarter  ended  with 
no  goals  having  been  tallied  by 
either  team.  The  play  was  char- 
acterized by  good  defense  and 
a  certain  roughness  evidently 
due  to  a  rivalry  which  has 
developed  between  the  two 
schools.  The  team  captains, 
Bruce  Clarkin  of  Brandeis  and 
Larry  Federer  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, were  outstanding  and 
were  instrumental  in  steadying 
their  boys. 

During   the    second    quarter. 


lU^^m 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

want  to  keep  independent,  from 
the  influence  of  the  system,  you 
nt*ed  money. 

Justice  —  So  what  you  ac- 
tually .say  matters  very  little? 

Coyle  —  Ye<s,  for  example,  I 
wa«  preparing  .<iomething  on 
welfare  —  600-700  words,  and 
that  very  day  there  was  a  poll 
indicating  that  52%  of  the  peo- 
ple were  ignorant  of  the  fact 
•  that  McCarthy  was  campaign- 
ing on  a  bombing  halt.  They 
simply  do  not  read  anything 
that's  involved.  They  want  slo- 
gans. It's  an  American  charac- 
teristic. And  this  is  what  I  ob- 
ject to  the  most  of  all  because 
it  le«ids  to  some  kind  of  mass 
hysteria  when  you  have  any 
kind  of  critical  situation.  Amer- 
ica can  be  perfectly  calm  up  to 
a  certain  point  and  then  sud- 
denly a  gung-ho  war  effort  as 
you  had  in  pre-World  War  II 
or  1965  in  Vietnam.  .  . 

Ed.  Note:  At  this  point,  the 
stewardess  cautioned  us  that 
unless  we  disembarked  im- 
mediately the  interview  would 
have  to  continue  in  Buenos 
Aires.) 


goalie  McGrath  made  several 
spectacular  diving  saves  which 
thwarted  many  Boston  Univer- 
sity attempts  to  score.  McGrath 
blocked  shot  after  shot  as  Bos- 
ton continually  crowded  the 
Brandeis  net.  Yet,  somehow  the 
Judges  held,  and  the  half  ended 
0-0.  Mike  Goldman,  a  fresh- 
man, hustled  well,  as  did  Fumi 
Adachi,  a  reserve  who  proved 
to  be  a  fast  and  clever  per- 
former. 

Boston  University's  aggres- 
siveness was  eventually  to  take 
its  toll  in  the  second  half.  Al- 
though neither  squad  scored 
goals  in  the  third  quarter,  signs 
of  tiring  began  to  appear  on 
the  Brandeis  side.  The  Judges 
could  not  control  the  ball  in 
Boston  University's  territory, 
and  shot  only  once  at  the  net. 
Boston  repeatedly  mounted  a 
strong  offensive  attack,  and 
finally  scored  with  eighteen 
minutes  remaining  in  the  con- 
test. Eddie  Mills,  assisted  by 
Spiros  Kantas,  slipped  a  fast 
roller  past  McGrath  for  the 
winning  margin. 

Despite  the  defeat,  coach 
Alan  Grayson  of  Brandeis 
praised  his  boys  following  the 
contest.  "A  1-0  game  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  about.  The  boys 
played  well.  The  Boston  Uni- 
versity boys  just  happened  to 
catch  the  breaks.  These  games 
can  go  either  way;  one  goal  can 
win  it  for  you.  We  lo.st  a  few 
last  year  and  we'll  make  up  for 
it." 

Brandeis  is  a  member  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Collegiate  Soc- 
cer League,  which  also  includes 
Tufts.  Boston  University,  M.I.T. 
and  Boston  College.  Brandeis 
placed  second  with  a  7-3-1  slate 
last  year,  and  despite  the  grad- 
uation of  a  few  important  mem- 
bers, looks  to  capture  the 
league  crown. 


The  NFL  and  AFL  got  the 
jump  on  the  Brandeis  Football 
League  this  season,  but  now 
that  the  opening  of  B.F.L. 
games  have  been  played,  the 
eyes  of  the  sports-world  turn  to 
Marcus  Field.  This  year  over 
fifteen  rosters  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  form  both  A  and  B 
leagues. 

BioChems  Weaenked 

Last  year's  A-League  cham- 
pionship team,  Biochemistry, 
consisting  mostly  of  grads  and 
post-docs,  are  considerably 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  half- 
back Dave  Barker  and  quarter- 
back Fran  Stalzenbach.  The 
Bio-Chems   came   from    behind 


♦■ 


Gerry    MAgnes 
Pengas 

to  win  to  clutch  play-off  games 
and  defeat  the  favored  Fighting 
Irish  in  the  final.  Without  the 
incomparable  Stalzenbach,  who 
engineered  their  drive  la.st 
year,  they  will  have  a  difficult 


Lest  We 
Forget . . . 

RICK'S  PICKS 

(4/9/68) 

National  League 
St.    Louis    —    Plenty 


1. 


everything;     experience, 
hitting,  Gibson. 

American  League 

Detroit  —  Nobody's  got 
everything.  Tigers  have 
the  most. 


TYPEWRITERS  and 
CAMERAS 

Estofe  liquidoftonl  Royol  portoble 
$24.00;  Underwood  monuol 
$25.00;  Hermes  portoble 
$35.00;  Hne  Electric  typewriter 
$75.00;  other  borgoins.  Also,  o 
fine  lot  of  conieros,  protectors, 
lenses,  etc.  at  give-owoy  prices. 
Privote  home.   527-0311. 

Thonk  you   for   your  kind   At- 
tention. 


Rosenthal  Dormathon 

The  newspaper  that  asks  the  question,  "Who's  got 
the  brick?"  would  like  .some  sort  of  answer.  To  make  for 
a  more  meaningful  dialogue  on  this  issue.  (Residence 
Office  vs.  Construction  Firm  tends  to  get  a  bit  polarized). 
The  Justice  has  opened  the  door  to  fun  and  profit  with 
the  ROSENTHAL  DORMATHON. 

Entries  should  list  month  and  day  (and  year,  if  so 
inclined)  on  which  the  first  undergrad  is  legally  admitted 
to  Rosenthal.  The  earliest  response  with  the  correct 
answer  will  win. 

This  contest  is  open  to  all  students  and  faculty  of 
Brandeis  University. 

This^ contest  is  also  open  to  all  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, wtiich  has  shown  repeatedly  in  past  nionths 
that  they've  got  no  more  chance  of  being  right  than  any- 
one else  does. 

1st  Prize  —  Rare  original  hand^ettered  autographs 
of  Fred  Morris,  head  of  the  construction  crew,  and  his 
merry  men.  These  are  the  very  same  signatures  you've 
seen  missing  on  default  clauses  of  school  building  con- 
tracts. 

2nd  Priae  —  Two  pounds  of  grass  —  from  the 
Chapel  Lawn.  Water  it,  grow  your  own  chapel.  Start  a 
religion.  A  prize  to  treasure  in  years  to  come,  as  the 
grass  gets  scarcer. 

3rd  Prize  —  Original  Soundtrack  Album  of  "2001: 
A  Space  (3dyssey",  to  help  while  away  the  first  few 
days  of  "new  dorm"  life. 

Send  all  entries  in  an  envelope  through  the  Federal 
Mail  — (to  insure  postmark)  to  Rick  Horowitz,  Brandeis 
University,  Waltham 


BOOK  4^ALE 
RAYMOND'S  BOSTON   STORE 

Rorc  and  us«d  bootcs  of  tremendous 

volues. 

Thursdoy,  October  Srd  through 

Friday,  October  11th. 

Regular  Store  Hours 
Proceeds  go  to  Brandeis  Libraries 


Desire  ride  in  mornings  of  8:45 
o.m.  fo  Brondeis  Uni.  From  Elson 
Rd.,  Wolfhom  —  2  blocks  off 
Moin  St.  of  Bonk  Squore.  Coll 
EKf.  366  (Medif.  Studies). 

EDIE  CRETER 


time  defending  their  title.  Paul 
Finelly,  a  chem-grad  who 
played  some  high  school  ball, 
will  replace  Stalzenbach  at 
quarterback 

Irish  on  the  Move 

The  Fighting  Irish,  last  year's 
first  place  finishers,  return  seek- 
ing to  win  the  championship. 
The  team  has  an  awesome  ar- 
ray of  talent  led  by  quarterback 
Dave  Rand,  who  would  not  al- 
low even  graduation  to  bar  his 
return  to  the  gridiron.  Bruce 
Singal  and  Jon  Shamres  will 
be  on  the  receiving  end  of 
Rand's  tosses.  Singal,  at  6'4", 
was  last  year's  high  scorer  even 
though  he  missed  about  half  the 
games  because  of  basketball. 
Shamres  has  fine  hands  and  is 
always  a  threat  on  the  long 
bomb.  Anchoring  the  Irish  line 
will  be  sure-handed  Joel  Lubin, 
who  often  leads  the  team  in  in- 
terceptions. Larry  Bates,  an 
experienced  halfback,  will  call 
the  defensive  signals.  Flanking 
Rand  in  the  backfield  will  be 
Chris  Meyer,  an  explosive  and 
powerful  runner.  This  club  has 
no  apparent  weaknesses. 

Pengas  Improved 

The  high-spirited  Pengas  re- 
turn this  season  with  a  much- 
improved  club,  after  acquiring 
some  valuable  additions.  The 
team's  strength  lies  in  its  quick 
and  agile  defense  headed  by 
linebacker  Mike  Lerman.  The 
addition  of  Howie  Beckman  to 
the  line  will  aid  their  penetra- 
tion and  pass-rush,  already  up- 


graded by  a  lighter  Larry  Shar. 
Gerry  Magnes  will  call  the  of- 
fensive plays  at  quarterback. 
He  has  double-threat  Larry 
Uchill  who  can  pass  well  in  ad- 
dition to  being  a  fine  runner. 
Marc  Zauderer  has  all  the 
moves  and  speed  necessary  to 
be  one  of  the  better  ends  in  the 
league.  This  team's  offense 
must  catch  up  with  their  de- 
fense if  they  hope  to  go  all  the 
way. 
Next  Week:  A-league  Report 
continues;  +  B-league  Newg 


Alex     Aikens 
Fighting  Irish 


Judges  Run  to  8  a.  m.  Class 
With  Instructor  Levine 


There  may  .  be  a  four- 
cour.se  load  in  effect  at 
Brandeis  this  year,  but  a 
group  of  fifteen  .students 
has  decided  to  add  an  extra 
class  to  their  programs. 

Specifically,  the  cro.ss- 
country  team,  under  Coach 
Norm  Levine,  has  been 
working  out  at  8:00  a.m. 
every  weekday  trying  to 
better  last  year's  8-4  rec- 
ord. 

The  chances  of  doing  .so 
look  "very  good  .  .  .  better 
than  I  expected"  according 
to  Levine,  who  is  now  a 
full-time  member  of  the 
Athletic  Department. 


Jon   Gage 

"For  the  first  time  since 
I've  been  here,  we've  got 
quality  and  some  depth. 
There's  been  very  little  ab- 
senteeism, either  from  our 
morning  runs  (for  endur- 
ance) or  our  afternoon  prac- 
tices." 

Cross-country  scores  are 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the 


top  five  finishers  of  each 
team.  In  past  years,  Levine 
has  been  plagued  by  small 
turnouts  which  put  the  team 
in  jeopardy  in  the  event  of 
even  a  single  injury.  This 
season,  the  team  seems  to 
have  combined  a  number  of 
returning  runners  with 
some  talented  freshmen. 

Topping  the  list  is  senior 
Jon  Gage,  who  is  expected 
by  Levine  to  break  twenty 
minutes  for  the  first  time 
this  season  over  Brandeis* 
4.1  mile  course.  Gage  is 
optimistic  about  the  team's 
chances: 

"For  a  while,  I  was 
afraid  we  wouldn't  be  able 
to  field  a  full  squad,  but 
we've  come  along  nicely 
and  we'll  probably  have  ten 
guys  running  full-time." 

As  for  himself.  Gage  feels 
"really  loo.se,  even  though 
I  haven't  worked  out  hard 
yet.  I'm  working  toward  a 
peak  near  the  end  of  the 
season,  before  the  Greater 
Boston  and  New  England 
meets." 

The  return  of  Danny  Ru- 
bin to  the  team  after  a  two- 
year  absence  should  provide 
a  big  boost,  as  will  the  ad- 
dition of  freshman  Bill 
Abrams,  Vic  Parra,  and 
Wien  student  Peter  Skages- 
tad  from  Norway, 

Levine  expects  his  tough- 
est competition  to  come 
from  B.U.,  Worcester  Tech, 
Rhode  Island  College,  and 
UMaine. 

His  prediction?:  "I'm  not 
going  out  on  a  limb  until  I 
lo.se   some   more   weigTit.** 


FROSH    B'BALL 

Meetinir  of  all  freshman 
candidates  for  basketball 
Oct.  9th  At  4:00  p.m.  in  the 
Gym. 


EXPERT 
TYPIST 

>Fosf,  acciirofe.  Will  pick  up  ond 
>  deliver  or  come  fo  your  home  ond  \ 
^fype  on  your  mochine.   Will  edif. 
>if  necesMry.  Coll  Mrt.  Slocombe  » 
|862.1676.    STUDENTS   SAVEo 

THIS  AD  FOR   FUTURE   REFER 

ENCE. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦»♦»»♦ 


Give  *Em  HeU 

Cliofidtor  HarWfON  "Horry^  St*v- 
•m%,  a  former  Brsnd«4t  •conomict 
professor,  now  ffio  local  Sfofo  Ropro- 
sonfotive,  is  running  for  Congress 
from  WelHiom.  The  only  "progres- 
sive" condidote,  he  needs  help.  Stn- 
denfs  interested  in  canvossing,  doing 
office  work,  or  occomponying  the 
condidote  on  speaking  tours  should 
go  to  the  office  at  24  Crescent 
Stret  in  Wolthom,  or  contact  Ellen 
SchwortK,  at  899-2679  or  through  the 
moilroom. 
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History    Majors 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  fM 
History  Deportment  with  its  moiore 
on  Wednesdoy,  October  9  et  4:30 
p.m.  in  the  Shcpiro  Forum.  Three 
senior  representatives  will  be  elected 
to  eid  in  "the  constant  effort  to 
moke  the  teaching  of  history  of 
Brandeis  more  effective  and  mean- 
ingful." All  history  moiors  are  urged 
to  attend. 


Lawrence  Wien,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presents 
Morris  Abram  with  the  Administrative  Mace  of  the  Univer- 
sity, concluding  the  act  of  investiture  of  the  second  fyesident 
of  Brandeis.  The  time  was  12:15  p.m.  on  October  6  anda  new 
era  of  rule  was  under  way.  For  pictures  and  stories  on  some 
of  the  events  that  led  up  to  this  moment,  see  pages  4  and  5. 

SBR  Drops  Control 
Of  Discipline  Cases 


By  WARREN   SOIFFER 

The  Student  Board  of  Re- 
view, in  a  letter  to  Pre.sident 
Morris  Abram,  has  proposed  a 
major  restructuring  of  the 
campus  judiciary  and  simul- 
taneously has  withdrawn  from 
all  disciplinary  cases.  Marc 
'  Hoffman,  Chief  Justice  of  SBR. 
stated  that  he  expects  "that  the 
SBR  proposal  will  be  studied 
alon^  with  the  Student  Coun- 
cil proposal  on  the  Administra- 
tion Committee  of  the  Faculty 
in  the  immediate  future." 

A   majority  of  the  SBR  has 

Wien  Student 

» 

Dies  in  Maine 
After  Ballgame 

Leif  Ottesen,  a  Wien  scholar 
from  Norway,  died  Sunday 
morning  of  an  apparent  brain 
hemorrhage  suffered  during  a 
soccer  game  Saturday  after- 
noon. He  was  21  years  old. 

Reports  from  Lrcwiston,  Me. 
(Bates  College),  where  the 
game  took  place,  said  that  Ot- 
tesen jumped  up  among  a 
cluster  of  players  in  an  at- 
tempt to  head  a  ball,  and  fell 
to  the  ground   unconscious. 

He  was  taken  to  Maine  Med- 
ical Center  in  Portland,  where 
his  condition  was  immediately 
termed  "very  serious."  He  was 
in  a  coma  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  and  never  regained 
con.sciousness  before  his  death 
at  7:50  a.m.  Sunday. 

Dean  Phillip  Driscoll  was 
notified  of  Ottesen's  condition 
Saturday  night  during  a  ban- 
quet honoring  President-elect 
Morris  Abram.  Harrison  Hob- 
litzelle,  Director  of  Interna- 
tional Programs  at  Brandeis, 
was  also  notified,  and  drove  to 
the  Medical  Center. 

Driscoll  was  in  touch  with 
Hoblitzelle  through  the  night, 
and  was  told  that   the  doctors! 

(Continued  on  Page  7>  ' 


proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  new  committee,  composed  of 
three  undergraduates  (Chief 
Justice,  Justice-in-Counsel,  and 
Executive  Secretary,  as  elected 
by  the  Students),  and  three 
faculty  members  (selected  by 
the  faculty)  to  handle  all  dis- 
ciplinary cases  and  impose 
sanctions  ranging  from  warn- 
ings to  expulsion. 

The  SBR  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  vague  word- 
ing of  its  agreement  with  the 
Oflfice  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 
La.st  year,  the  word  "ordinary" 
was  interpreted  in  .such  a  way 
that  SBR  was  refused  jurisdic- 
tion in  a  case  although  it  had 
previously  heard  cases  involv- 
ing the  .same  infraction.  The 
SBR  can  only  appeal  to  tjhe 
Dean  of  Students'  judgment  on 
ca.ses  involving  "extremely 
serious  off  eases,  psychological 
complications  and  non-Univer- 
.sity  allegations,"  tho.se  handled 
by  the  Dean  of  Students  in  con- 
junction with  SBR.  to  the  Ad 
Committee,  which  may  retain 
juri.sdiction  for  itself.  Since 
jurisdiction  can  rest  on  per- 
sonal relationships  between  the 
Dean  of  Students  and  SBR,  the 
independence  of  the  court  is 
infringed  upon  and  student 
fights  are  jeopardized. 

In  cases  heard  by  the  Ad 
Committee  since  the  Dean  of 
Students'  Office  prepares  the 
charges  and  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents as  Ad  Committee  Chair- 
man directs  the  hearing,  he  as- 
.sumes  the  dual,  conflicting  role 
of     judge-prosecutor.     Because 

(Co7itinucd  on  Page  6) 


Council  Approves 
Stuilent  Salaries 
For  SSB,  Staff 

student  Council  decided  last 
night  to  pay  salaries  to  execu- 
tive board  assistants  and  to 
Student  Service  Bureau  work- 
ers. 

Two  work-study  employees 
with  Council  paying  20%  of 
the  salaries  will  serve  as  as- 
sistants to  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  while  the  six  execu- 
tives of  SSB  will  receive  sal- 
aries entirely  from  Council. 
The  SSB  President  will  re- 
ceive $20  per  week  and  his 
Administrative  Assistant, 
Booth  Chairman,  Publicity 
Director,  Transportation  Chair- 
man and  Treasurer  will  get 
$10  per  week  each. 

Council  executives  will  not 
be  hired  as  assistants.  Initial 
proposals  were  prepared  by 
Council  Treasurer  Howie  Gold- 
stein. He  had  originally  pro- 
posed a  third  work  study  as- 
sistant for  Council  and  one  for 
SSB,  but  by  substantial  votes 
the  motion  was  amended  to  its 
present  form. 

Council  also  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  plans  for  an  all- 
parent  weekend  this  year,  in- 
stead of  a  freshman  parent 
weekend.  A  date  for  the  e^ent 
was  not  set. 

Council  set  its  next  meeting 
for  Monday,  October  14,  at  7 
p.m. 


Feds  Enter  Sanctuary 
At  B.  U,  Marsh  Chapel 

By   DAVID   PITT 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Parts  of  this  report  toere  compiled  from 
stories  carried  in  Boston  University's  student  paper,  THE 
NEWS. 

Moving  with  swiftness  and  efficiency,  a  group  of  plain- 
clothed  Federal  agents  entered  Boston  University's  Marsh  Chapel 
early  Sunday  morning^  and  removed  Pfc.  Raymond  Kroll,  five 
days  after  his  declaration  to  seek  sanctuary  in  the  chapel. 

The  move,  which  began  at  5:40  a.m.  Sunday  morning, 
caught  the  several  hundred  students  who  spent  the  night  in  the 
building  by  surprise.  Most  awoke  to  shouts  of  "Bust.  Bust!"  as 
the  agents  entered  the  chapel,  stepping  over  the  students  who 
vainly  rushed  from  their  sleeping  places  to  block  the  aisles. 
The  students  were  pledged  to  "non-violent  obstruction  of  the 
authorities."  Several  students  were  slightly  injured  as  the  F'eds 
pushed  them  clear  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  back  room  where 
Kroll  was  sleeping. 

The  door  of  the  room  was  battered  down  when  Kroll  re- 
fused to  open  it,  and  the  slight,  bespectacled  soldier  was  dragged 
out,  at  times  by  his  hair,  and  hustled  into  a  waiting  car.  He  was 
placed  in  the  custody  of  military  authorities,  who  say  they  plan 
to  charge  Kroll  with  desertion. 

Kroll  has  been   AWOL  fronn*^ — 

his  Army  unit  since  July.  Ear- 


lier, he  had  pledged  his  deter- 
mination not  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  agents,  saying  they 
would  have  to  carry  him  bodi- 
ly from  the  chapel. 

Kroll  had  originally  entered 
Marsh  Chapel  at  9:30  Tuesday 
morning  with  Pfc.  Thomas 
Pratt,  a  veteran  of  13  months 
in  Vietnam.  Both  read  care- 
fully prepared  statements  that 
morning. 

Kroll  stated  his  intention  to 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


New  Programs  Add 
More  Black  Students 

By   BRUCE  HAVUMAKI 

At  Brandeis,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  programs  to  interest  qualified  black  students  in  applying 
for  admission  to  the  University  which  were  already  under  way 
were  expanded  and  accelerated  as  the  plans  became  more  ori- 
ented to  the  needs  of  promising  black  youths.  Avoiding  a  sta- 
tistical comparison,  Frederick  Luddy,  director  of  admissions, 
said  that  there  was  a  "very  significant  increase"  in  the  num- 
ber of  black  students  attending  Brandeis  this  year. 

These   students    have   been    admitted   as   regular   .students, 

transfers,  special  students,  and* 

members  in  the  Transitional 
Year  Program  (TYP).  Special 
admissions  are  older  students 
who  are  returning  to  school 
and  either  do  not  desire  to  or 
are  not  ready  to  take  a  full 
cour.se   load. 


Elections ! 

Tomorrow,  .students  will 
vote  for  a  new  Student 
Council  Secretary  and  on 
the  TYP  Constitutional 
Amendment.  Candidates  for 
Secretary  arc  Barbara  Guff 
'71,  Beth  Posin  '71  and  Dcb- 
by  Spitalnik  '70.  Voting  on 
both  issues  is  10  to  5  in  the 
Library. 


TYP  is  a  new  program  which 
is  best  described  as  a  pre- 
freshman  year  of  college  to 
prepare  students  who  are  not 
ready  for  college.  The  TYP 
students  are  not  obligated  to 
apply  to  Brandeis  nor  are 
they  necessarily  admitted  to 
Brandeis  if  they  apply. 

Since  Brandeis  doe.s  not  have 
a  national  network  of  alumni 
it  is  not  always  possible  to 
reach  promising  disadvantaged 
.students.  For  (iiis  reason,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  admissions 
ofTice  have  gone  on  the  road  to 
visit  schools  and  programs, 
particularly  in  the  South.  Last 
year  Herbert  Yood,  Assistant 
Director  of  Admissions,  visited 
a  Negro  high  .school  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia  and  Frederick  Luddy 
went  to  Clearwater,  Florida  in 
an  effort  to  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  Brandeis 
to  as  wide  a  range  of  disad- 
vantaged  students  as   possible. 

La.st  summer  Lathan  John- 
.son.  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of 
Students,  and  a  group  of  five 
students  who  were  members  of 
the     Afro  -  American     Society 


visited  many  metro|>olitan 
areas  as  far  west  as  Wichita, 
Kansas  as  well  as  locations  in 
the  South  to  persuade  promis- 
ing black  students  to  apply  to 

Brandeis.  Their  progr.im  oJinie  \  South  Dakota,  another  long 
as  a  result  of  the  fourteen  de-  ,  time  dis.senter  with  Admini.s- 
mands  to  the  University  by  the  tration  Vietnam  policy.  He 
Afro-American   Society   shortly  I  also    mentioned    several    insur 


Students  Form 

New  Politics 

Organization 

By  GEORGE  LEDERER 

"If  .  .  .  Senator  Fulbright 
lo.st  in  Arkansas,  Senator  John 
Sparkman  of  Alabama  would 
be  the  next  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee," reads  the  leaflet  that 
was  distributed  by  theCommit- 
tee  for  a  New  Politics,  a  group 
formed  by  several  Harvard 
undergraduates  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  campaigns  of  Sena- 
torial and  Congressional 
"peace  candidates." 

With  representatives  on 
many  New  England  campu.ses, 
the  Committee  hopes  to  rai.se 
enough  money,  through  stu- 
dent and  faculty  contribution.?, 
to  seriously  aid  those  candi- 
dates that  it  dtH'ms  most  im- 
portant. John  Weingurt,  a 
junior,  is  the  representative  at 
Brandeis. 

He  talked  al>out  those  racea 
that  ho  considered  most  vital. 
He  said  that  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon  was  "in 
trouble."  He  al.so  felt  that 
"money  would  make  a  differ- 
ence" in  the  campaign  of  Sen- 
ator   of   George    McGovern    of 


after  the  death  of  Dr.  King 

By  meeting  in  the  homes  of 
black  students  who  were  in- 
terested in  Brandeis  and 
through  the  offices  in  the  Negro 
community  or  by  conversa- 
tions with  youths  on  the  street, 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


gent  candidates.  He  S|K>ke  of 
Paul  O'Dwyer,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Senate  in 
New  York,  whose  victory  is 
termed  by  Jack  Newfield  of 
the  Village  Voice  "an  urgency.'* 
He  talked  about  Alan  Cran- 
(Continued  on  Page  G) 


Reaction 

According  to  Roy  De  Berry,  president  of  Brandei.s* 
Afro- American  Organization,  the  marked  absence  of  black 
students  at  Sunday's  inaugural  ceremonies  was  not  an 
organized  boycott  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  hap- 
pened at  Friday's  sympo.sium  on  racism. 

At  that  time,  charges  of  instii'jtional  raci.vm  were 
made  and  were  replied  to.  In  addition  an  apparent  walk- 
out occurred.  A  complete  report  is  on  pas;e  4. 

De  Berry  says  that,  after  speaking  with  Dean  of  Facul- 
ty, Peter  Diamandopoulous,  he  is  now  .satisfied  with  the 
present  .state  of  affairs,  which  has  the  faculty  EPC  voting 
on  revi.sed  proposals  November  4.  He  did  feel,  however, 
that  although  there  was  no  planned  walkout  during  th? 
symposium  and  no  (iLinned  boycott  of  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies, black  students  were  still  quite  alienated  from 
the  University. 
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Opinion 


On  Politicization 


David  Pitt 


In  response  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  University 
should,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Church,  ofler  sanctuary  to 
those  whose  consciences  forbid 
them  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  war  and  the  draft, 
President  Abram  has  offered 
some  disappointingly  incon- 
clusive remarks.  He  told  a 
press  conference  on  Thursday 
that  although  the  University 
was  not  immune  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  Administration 
ought  to  assume  a  position  of 
neutrality  in  the  face  of  such 
issues. 

This  would  seem  to  be  at 
least  a  more  liberal  position 
than  had  the  President  an- 
nounced that  Brandeis  would 
not  permit  draft  resisters  to 
take  refuge  here,  but  on  closer 
inspection,  it  may  be  seen  that 
it  is  no  position  at  all.  Is  Presi- 
<lent  Abram  suggesting  that 
the  Administration  would  take 
lio  action  if  students  were  to 
seize  a  building  for  ttie  pur- 
|>ose  of  harboring  resisters,  as 
was  done  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity's Marsh  Chapel  last  week? 
Or  does  he  mean  that  if  Fed- 
eral agents  attempting  to  seize 
such  resisters  clubbed  non- 
violent student  protesters  that 
the  University  would  raise  no 
outcry?  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  from  the  President's 
statements. 


The   idea  of  neutrality   with 
regard   to   draft  sanctuaries   is 
consistent  with  the  larger  view 
expressed    in    the    President's 
eloquent   inaugural   address,  in 
which    he    declared    that    the 
University   must   not   be  "dog- 
matic"    and     "politically     pro- 
grammed," but  rather  a   "free 
and  open  place  .  .  .  providing 
a     forum    for     individual    and 
group    study    and   expression." 
*'A       University       politicized," 
said   the   President,  **.   .   .   is   a 
university    doomed."    As   proof 
of    what    happens    to    "politi- 
cized"   schools,    he    cited    the 
German  universities  under  the 
Nazis  and  many  South  Ameri- 
can universities  in  1918.  which 
"were    made   cockpits    for    the 
invading   forces   of   contending 
political  parties  who  sought  to 
manipulate  the  university  as  a 
tool." 

In  more  tranquil  times,  Pres- 
ident Abram's  concept  of  the 
university  as  a  community  of 
scholars,  steeped  in  disinterest, 
might  still  retain  its  traditional 


attractiveness.  Today,  in  light 
of  the  morally  moribund  con- 
ditions of  this  society,  such  a 
position  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
posible,  to  countenance.  How, 
in  the  face  of  indefensible  evils 
such  as  the  war  and  the  draft, 
can  the  University  say  that  its 
only  obligation  to  society  is  to 
provide  a  "forum  for  expres- 
sion?" By  remaining  "neutral" 
the  University  not  only  for- 
feits any  claim  to  moral  or 
intellectual  integrity,  it  also 
serves  the  interest  of  the  mi- 
nority who  support  the  war 
and  related  activities.  The 
views  of  this  minority  cannot 
be  stifled,  but  at  the  same  time, 
its  illegitimacy  must  not  be 
obscured  by  collective  silence. 
We  should  not  be  unmindful  of 
the  German  academics  who  put 
themselves  above  politics  dur- 
ing Hitler's  ascent. 

Now,  if  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  the  historical  moment 
prevail  and  the  University 
quits  its  Olympian  perch  for 
the  battle  below,  what  ought 
to  be  the  nature  of  its  par- 
ticipation? President  Abram's 
point  about  the  possibility  of 
the  University  being  exploited 
by  political  groups  is  well 
taken.  Such  disasters  have  oc- 
curred, and  could  easily  recur. 
But  I  suggest  that  there  is  an 
unmistakable  difference  be- 
tween partisan  political  activ- 
ity, the  "dogmatism"  of 
which  ttie  President  is  so  right- 
fully fearful,  and  moral  acts 
of  collective  conscience,  whose 
means  are  primarily  symbolic. 
It  is  to  this  latter  category  of 
acts  that  the  University  should 
commit  itself.  Specifically,  the 
Administration  of  Brandeis 
should  publicly  sanction  the 
establishment  of  a  haven  on 
this  campus  for  young  men 
fleeing  the  draft  according  to 
reasons  of  conscience,  with  the 
corollary  that  participants 
would  be  pledged  to  non-vio- 
lent obstruction  of  the  author- 
ities. 


Sunday  morning,  half  an  hour  before  dawn,  the  FBI  came  to  Marsh  Chapel. 

Bust.  ,.     ,  ^         ,    ,,  ,    , 

The  ^ound  we  woke  to,  downstairs  in  the  halls  around  the  medical  center;  halls  crowded 
with  people  who  went  to  sleep  not  believing  that  tonight  could  be  the  night,  who  sang  and 
talked  and  drank  coffee  aiMl  nearly  forgot;  who  now  groped  lor  glasses  and  friends,  stumbled 
to  their  feet,  whispere<l  and  obeyed  the  marching  orders.  Move,  get  upstairs  and  sit  down,  they  re 
here    they're  here  now.  Bust. 

We  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  chapel,  where  some  had  sat  for  two  or  three  or  four  days 
and  nights  waiting  for  that  sound;  feeling  in  the  pits  of  our  stomachs  what  we  had  felt  before 
only  when'  we  woke,  in  dreams,  to  disasters  we  had  learned  to  name  but  never  to  expect: 
Atomic  Bomb  Martian  Invasion,  End  of  the  World.  Now  we  woke  to  the  suddenly  ternble 
aisles  the  shit  boiling  in  our  bellies,  the  floodlights  and  bullhorn;  to  our  pressed  bodies  and 
the  knowledge,  half-forgotten  during  lour  days  but  flooding  back  across  them  now  into  our 
sleepy  wills,  of  what  we  were  there  for. 

And  then  —  looking  back,  it  hardly  seems   possible   that   we  had   been  awake   for  more 

an  a  minute  the  grim-faced  men,  in  business  suits  without  ties,   came   through  the  front 

door  (so  many!  so  soon')  and  up  the  middle  aisle   .dodging  around,  pushing  aside,  formmg  a 

line  to  the  sanctuary.  Another — — — 

group  came  through  the  side  went  up.  Two  or  three  girls  were  terrifying  figures.  Like 
door  on  the  left,  behind  those  around  me  were  crying  softly,  every  community,  that  of 
of  us  who  filled  the  front,  and  but  most  of  the  demonstrators  Marsh  Chapel  had  its  own 
bulled  their  way  to  the  center,  sat  quietly,  almost  emotion-  legends,  credible  now  despite 
Some  demonstrators  who  tried    lessly.  all  appearances.  We  had  talked 

to  move  back  into  the  cleared  I  remember  shivering,  hop-  of  Mace  and  nightsticks,  of 
patJhs  wt^re  picked  up  and  ing  hard  that  the  action  would  fetal  positions  and  going  limp; 
thrown  aside;  we  saw  them  not  come  in  our  direction,  now  the  myth  walked  among 
fly,  heard  them  fall  on  the  wondering  whether  the  Fed-  us,  though  armed  only  with 
wood  of  the  pews.  eral    people    a    couple    of   feet    its  bare  hands  and  short  hair, 

Sam,  the  leader  for  four  away  would  move  to  us.  I  don't  and  I  was  afraid, 
days,  was  up  in  the  pulpit,  know,  now,  what  I  was  afraid  we  heard  a  steady  thudding 
chanting  calmly:  "Remember,  of;  certainly  not  a  kick  or  a  sound;  I  found  out  later  that 
we  are  committed  to  non-  push,  which  was  all  that  was  j^y  Kroll  had  slept  in  a  room 
violence;  we  are  with  Ray."  likely  to  happen.  In  a  strange  to  the  side  of  the  altar,  and 
Someone  beran  to  sing  "We  way  those  clipped,  bland  men  the  FBI  was  chopping  down 
Shall  Overcome;"  "We  shall  (outnumbered  probably  seven  the  door.  Sam  kc^pt  talking, 
live  in  peace,  we  shall  live  in  or  eight  to  one  and  evidently  steadily  and  beautifully:  "If 
peace   today".    .    .   The   V   sign    badly    frightened     themselves)    they    want   to   chop   down    the 

doors   of    a    church,    let    them. 

We  are  committed  to  non- 
CD^  ^f'af'^nn^nf'  violence."  Then  a  couple  of 
^"^^     ^■qiglllglll                                                                       Federals   burst   from   the   back 

of  the  sanctuary  with  Ray  in 
tow;  they  seemed  to  go  flying 
down  Uie  center  aisle  and  out 
the  door. 

Somebody  shouted  "God  bless 
you,  Ray,"  and  people  cheered 
and  raised  the  V.  A  few  dem- 
onstrators started  making  their 
way  toward  the  back  of  the 
chapil;  Sam  was  saying,  "Those 
of  you  who  wish  lo  go  outside, 
say  goodbye  to  Ray."  Then  we 
were  all  on  our  feet,  wanting 
to  get  out  before  Ray  was 
gone,  desperate  not  to  let  the 
whole  thing  get  away  from  us 
so  easily. 

When  I  got  out  the  door,  the 
FBI  cars  were  pulling  away. 
Sam  was  standing  on  some- 
thing in  the  middle  of  the 
crowd  that  spilled  out  into 
Commonwealth  Avenue;  he 
spread  his  arms  out  in  peace 
signs,  and  lifted  his  face,  and 
he  was  singing,  and  then  we 
were  all  singing: 


Afro-American  Studies 

By   LARRY  JOSEPH,   STUDENT  EPC   CHAIRMAN 


Such  an  act  is  no  ordinary 
step,  "politically  programmed" 
by  "dogma"  to  stifle  free 
speech  within  the  university. 
It  is  simply  one  variation  on  a 
style  of  protest  flexible  enough 
to  be  enjoyed  by  a  university, 
which,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  societal  agency,  should 
obey  moral  imperatives  to  dis- 
sent openly. 


SPECIAL    SEMINARS 

A  number  of  students 
from  the  Transitional  Year 
Program  will  soon  be  lead- 
ing s-eniinars  on  topics  not 
generally  discussed  as  part 
of  the  regular  curriculum. 
These  will  include  such 
topics  as  Poverty  and  Racism 
and  will  be  led  by  people 
who  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  them.  All  students 
interested  in  attending 
should  notify  Karl  Springer 
'71  via  the  Mailroom  before 
Friday. 


On  September  30th  the  Fac- 
ulty Educational  Policy  Com- 
mittee discussed  and  then  sent 
back  to  subcommittees  for  fur- 
ther study  proposals  for  new 
programs  in  African  and  Afro- 
American  Studies.  The  delay 
in  approval  of  these  programs 
is  most  unfortunate,  but  one 
must  keep  in  mind  the  history 
of  the  proposals  in  order  to 
view  the  matter  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

The   ideas  for   fields  of  con- 
centration in  African  and  Afro- 
American   Studies   at   Brandeis 
were  originally  part  of  a  series 
of    demands    presented    to    Dr, 
Sachar  last  spring  by  the  Bran- 
deis Afro-American  Society, 
and   were  first  discussed   on   a 
University-wide    basis    in    the 
Advisory   Committee   on    Afro- 
American    Student    Affairs.     A 
program  in  African  studies  w&s 
lo   be  considered   immediately, 
while  the  Afro-American  con- 
centration was  thought  to  be  a 
somewhat  longer  range  endea- 
vor. For  a  period  of  more  than 
three  weeks  after  the  Advisory 
Committee's    first    meeting    on 
April   23.  the   members   of  the 
Committee  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  Faculty  EPC.  was  at 
that  time  "considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  new  study  concen- 
tration   in    African    Studies" 
(quote    by    Dr.    Sachar    in    the 
Gazette,  May  9,   1968).   It  was 
not   until  late  May  that   it  be- 
came clear  that  the  E.P.C.  had 
never  met  to  discuss  the  issue. 
At  a  Faculty  meeting  at  the  end 
of  that  month,   however.  Dean 
Diamandopoulos  asked  the  Fac- 
ulty to  approve  in  principle  a 
concentration    in    African    and 
Afro-American  Studies;  the 
matter  was  then  referred  to  the 
Faculty  EPC. 

Completely  Misleading 
From  that  time  until  Septem- 
ber no  further  progress  was 
made,  although  the  Gazette  an- 
nounced on  August  8th  that 
"tentative  approval  has  been 
given  by  the  faculty  for  two 
major  concentrations  in  Afro- 
American  and  African  Studies," 
and  implied  that  the  programs 
would  probably  go  into  effect 
in  September.  Such  statements 
were,  to  say  the  very  least, 
completely  misleading. 

Tlie  important  point  is  that, 
despite  several  official  pro- 
nouncements to  the  contrary, 
the  matter  of  African  and  Afro- 
American  Studies  was  not  dis- 
cussed fully  by  any  body  of  the 
Faculty  Irom  April  23,  the  first 


meeting  of  the  University  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Afro- 
American  Student  Affairs,  un- 
til September  25,  when  the  Stu- 
dent E.P.C,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Afro-American  Society, 
presented  specific  proposals  to 
the  Student-Faculty  E.P.C.  The 
S.-F. E.P.C.  then  endorsed  fields 
of  concentration  in  both  Afri- 
can and  Afro-American  Stud- 
ies, with  the  stipulation  that 
they  be  officially  announced  no 
later  than  the  beginning  of 
Spring  Semester,  1968-69. 


Unnecessary  Delays 

The  Faculty  E.P.C.  consid- 
ered these  proposals  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  sent  the  former 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Under- 
graduate Instruction,  and  the 
latter  to  the  American  Civiliza- 
tion Executive  Committee  for 
further  study.  The  Student- 
Faculty  E.P.C.  will  soon  meet 
jointly  with  these  other  com- 
mittees in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  programs  are  studied  and 
approved  with  proper  dispatch, 
and  that  a  student  voice  is 
heard  and  listened  to  before 
the  proposals  are  sent  back  to 
the  Faculty  EPC. 

That  these  proposals  were 
referred  to  subcommittees  is 
not,  in  itself,  unwarranted. 
When  one  considers  the  matter 
in  light  of  the  history  of  the 
proposals,  however,  it  becomes 
clear  that  there  were,  indeed, 
totally  unnecessary  delays, 
which  were  obfuscated  by  sev- 
eral false  pronouncements  of 
progress  between  April  and 
September. 

To  try  to  pin  precise  blame 
or  indicate  motivation  for  the 
delays  that  have  taken  place 
seems  at  this  time  superfluous. 
as  are  any  attempts  at  justifi- 
cation for  the  delays.  What  is 
significant  now  is  that  the  pro- 
posals are  by  no  means  dead, 
and.  in  fact,  are  considerably 
more  alive  now  than  one  month 
ago.  We  urge  the  Faculty  to 
consider  these  proposals  with 
the  seriousness  and  sense  of  ur- 
gency which  they  deserve,  both 
because  of  their  intrinsic  im- 
portance and  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  post- 
poned for  too  long  already.  The 
Student-Faculty  E.P.C.  will 
simply  not  let  the  proposals  be 
ignored,  and  will  stand  by  its 
commitment  to  try  to  see  the 
programs  in  African  and  Afro- 
American  Studies  finally  ap- 
proved and  officially  announced 
in  advance  of  Spring  Semester 
of  the  present  academic  year. 


We  ai-e  all  with  Ray 
We  are  all  with  Ray 
We  are  all  with  Ray  today 
But  Ray  was  gone. 

Then  the  blue  cops  came, 
two  tars  full,  and  we  cleared 
the  streets  and  went  inside.  I 
looked  at  my  v/atch  then.  We 
had  bt^en  up  for  sevctn  minutes. 

Later,  at  Beth  Israel,  where 
I  drove  one  of  the  few  injur- 
ies, a  Southern  boy  with  a 
smashed  foot,  I  heard  of  things 
I  hadn't  seen:  how  Ray  had 
been  dragged,  badly  scared, 
from  the  room  where  he  slept; 
how  the  FBI  men  had  smashed 
tape  recorders  and  cameras 
(but  also  how  many  photo- 
graphs had  been  taken  and  a 
complete  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  on  tape);  how 
the  FBI  had  gotten  practically 
to  the  door  without  warning. 
I  told  the  other  people  there 
what  I  had  heard  a  camera- 
man say,  that  some  of  the 
"agents"  were  deputized  Fed- 
eral employees;  they  agreed 
that  this  was  likely.  A  young 
man  in  the  emergency  waiting 
room  for  some  other  reason 
talked  to  us  and  bought  us  cof- 
fee; he  finally  said  something 
like  "Remember  this;  you'll 
win,  because  you're  right." 

I  thought  then  of  Ray  Kroll, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Army; 
of  Tom  Pratt,  accusing  Re- 
sistance of  using  him  and  call- 
ing the  sanctuary  a  "circus;" 
of  the  four  days  and  then  the 
seven  minutes.  And  I  wondered 
if  that  young  man  had  any 
real  idea  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

But  I  was  too  tired  to  dis- 
agree. 


ft 
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There  has  been  very  little 
written  about  marijuana  which 
is  relevant  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  one  should 
smoke  it  and  what  its  true  ef- 
fects might  be.  Here  is  the  true 
"Truth,"  open  to  comment,  as 
told  by  one  who  was  there. 

My  Life  with  Pot 

Back  in  the  early  sixties 
when  those  of  us  who  were 
truly  cool  and  sensitive  began 
to  turn  on.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Movement,  the  true 
begininng,  when  it  crossed  the 
lines  of  race,  color,  and  creed. 
Why  did  we  turn  on? 

We  were  impressed  by  that 
daring  band  that  smoked  killer 
weed  and  lived  a  life  style 
which  was  a  visible  rejection  of 
needless  repression,  hypocriti- 
cal politics,  religion,  and  love, 
and  conformist,  systematized 
life. 

Which  is  to  say  that  when 
identity  crises  began  to  happen 
way  back  then,  we,  the  true 
products  of  all  America  had  to 
offer,  were  drawn  to  the  images 
presented  by  the  spade  jazz  cat, 
the  saintly  poetic  beats,  the 
idea  of  Dropout  of  Evil,  the 
psychologically  free  man  (the 
unrepressed),  the  my.sterious 
East,  and  probably  quite  a  few 
other  things.  At  that  time  we 
were  aware  of  these  things  but 
did  not  question  them. 

And  quite  .soon,  and  most  im- 
portant, we  found  we  were 
running  to  others  like  our- 
selves, people  who  had  been 
through  the  same  things,  intel- 
ligent, sensitive  people,  the 
people  who  began  to  dig  rock 
and  roll  when  it  began  to  be 
good,  the  people  who  were 
opposed  to  war  and  football 
games,  martinis,  suburbs,  the 
machine.  Today  the.se  things 
are  trite  because  so  many  peo- 
ple have  come  to  see  them  in 
a  new  way,  as  the  obvious 
wrong.s  in  our  world,  and  be- 
cause this  is  a  true  and  neces- 
sary part  of  growing  up,  a  level 
of  awareness. 

Today  the  reasons  for  turn- 
ing on  are  about  the  same. 
Eventually  people  realize  that 
the  people  they  most  respect  of 
their  peers  have  been  through 
druEjs.  At  whic^i  point  they  find 
out  that  almost  everything 
wru^on  about  cirugs  is  not  true 
and  that  there  is  no  f»ood  rea- 
son not  to  smoke  pot. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
true.  I  believe  that  theie  must 
be  a  valid  opposition  to  pot 
somewhere,  and  I  think  that  I 
can  put  it  in  terms  thai  make 
sense. 

Socially,  smoking  pot  makes 
sen.se.  today.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  number  of  i)ot 
smokers  is  increasing  every 
year,  and  in  fact  the  best  peo- 
ple have  been  through  it.  and 
this  is  becoming  more  and  more 
true,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
will  slop  it. 

But  the  drusi  it. self  deserves 
consideration.  In  the  absence  of 
medical  research,  I  am  your  ex- 
pert. In  the  presence  of  a  gen- 
eration gap  and  a  union,  of  doc- 
tors which  has  apparently  lied 
about  such  things.  I  am  your 
export,  people  you  tal'c  to  are 
your  experts.  Pot  is  not  pliysio- 
lo^^ically  addictive,  and  prob- 
ablv  not  physically  harmful  in 
all  but  the  most  absurd  dos- 
ages. The  Marijuana  P.iperN 
by  David  Soloman  will  fill  you 
in  on  the  rest  of  the  facts. 

Why  not  smoke  pot.  then, 
was  my  conclusion  and  the  con- 
clusion that  most  of  the  best 
people    came    to.    The    reasons 


have  begun  to  come  clear  to  me 
after  five  years. 

Socially  and  psychologically 
the  effect  of  marijuana  is  con- 
siderable. These  effects  are  to 
some  degree  standard,  albeit 
unnoticeable  at  close  range. 
Because  marijuana  is  outside 
of  the  standard  experience  of 
Western  culture,  and  not  ac- 
ceptable to  that  culture,  it  is  an 
experience  which  has  no  lan- 
guage, which  our  culture  does 
not  help  us  to  interpret. 

And  one  just  cannot  know 
what  a  terrifying  experience 
this  is.  Not  just  while  one  is 
stoned,  but  probably  for  the 
next  five  or  ten  years,  there  is 
no  way  for  the  u.ser  of  drugs  to 
bridge  the  gap  he  creates  be- 
tween himself  and  his  society. 
The  things  you  have  seen,  you 
have  truly  seen,  you  cannot 
forget,  are  part  of  your  life. 

This  is  a  difficult  point  lo  un- 
derstand. Western  man  has  had 
profound  religious  experience 
before,  he  has  had  ghosts  and 
magic  and  visions.  More  cor- 
rectly, his  hi.story  mentions 
the  presence  of  the  phenomena, 
while  in  fact  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, modern  American  man's 
image  of  man,  does  not  con- 
ceive of  a  normal  man's  having 
similar  experiences.  Which  is 
to  say  that  whoever  you  are, 
you  are  not  programmed  to  ac- 
cept this  image  of  yourself  as 
yourself.  Number  One. 

Number  two,  the  specific 
ways  in  which  your  sensory 
apparatus  get  twisted  are  like 
nothing  you  have  ever  felt  or 
heard  of.  There  is  no  way  to 
tell  your  girl  friend,  mother,  or 
psychiatrist  what  you  mean  at 
all,  no  way  to  describe  the 
subtle  change.  Try  to  under- 
stand: yourself,  you,  as  a  per- 
son who  is  reading  at  this  mo- 
ment does  not  hallucinate  or  go 
crazy.  Others  go  crazy,  her- 
mits have  visions,  they,  third 
per.son.  Fir.st  person  will  see 
strange  things  perhaps,  but 
first  person  is  a  whole  organ- 
ism who  sees,  feels,  interprets, 
remembers,  restructures  any 
particular  event.  He  may  at  a 
later  dale  label  it  an  hallucina- 
tion, or,  on  hearing  it.  I  may, 
in  the  interest  of  my  sanity, 
laljel  it  an  hallufination.  For 
him  it  was  an  incident  in  time 
(or  out  of  time),  but  a  piece  of 
his  life  that  he  lived. 

This  is  the  difficulty.  Unlike 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  cannot  ex- 
pect even  the  minimal  under- 
standing of  this  experience. 
Any  other  "normal"  member  of 
his  society  can  understand  any 
other  moment  in  his  life.  And 
society  revolves  around  inside 
of  the  minimum  understand- 
able reality  boundary.  The 
rules  are  meant  for  this  realm, 
the  big  computer  in  the  sky 
which  has  proKrammed  all  of 
us  more  completely  than  we 
can  realize  (and  for  God's  sake 
this  is  not  a  bid  thing  —  don't 
even  think  about  it)  cannot 
work  wiien  new  basic  informa- 
tion threatens  to  intrude. 

To  repeal,  being  high  on  pot 
is  lo  be  in  a  n^'w  state  of  con- 
.sciousnoss.  and  even  to  belong 
to  a  new  culture,  the  culture 
of  western  consciou.-iness  plus 
pot.  and  not  the  East,  and  the 
culture  of  western  consciou.s- 
ness  plus  pot,  and  not  the  East. 
And  the  culture  of  the  East  is 
not  the  nev/  culture.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  East  is  eastern  cul- 
ture plus  drugs  plus  about 
three  thousand  years.  There  are 
hints  in  the  East,  but  they  arc 
so  intertwined  with  the  whole 
of  that  culture  that  one  should 


not  assume  (nor  even  hope)  to 
find  help  from  that  source. 

A  change  in  the  sense  of  self. 
Psychedelic  drugs  are  a  subjec- 
tive experience  outside  of  cul- 
ture. One  who  uses  marijuana 
tunes  in  to  a  new  reality,  one 
which  is  neither  acknowledged 
nor  interpreted  by  the  culture. 
When  one  perceives  what  his 
culture  labels  an  hallucination, 
he  is  forced  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  believe  it.  We  have 
found  that  an  hallucination  is 
more  complex  than  a  set  of  in- 
dividual perceptions.  Rather  it 
is  perceptions  which  are  or- 
ganized into  more  complex 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  conclu- 
sions all  the  while  one  is  hav- 
ing the  hallucination. 

Restated,  you  will  remem- 
ber when  you  come  down  that 
at  one  point  you  concluded 
that  life  was  a  crystal  teacup, 
but  you  will  not  remember  all 
the  minor  emotions  which 
served  as  footnotes  to  your 
ever  -  changing  raison  d'etre, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  separate 
out  the  habits  of  perception 
you  begin  to  carry  over  to  your 
normal  life. 

Mom  just  won't  be  able  to 
understand  your  philosophy 
nor  especially  the  way  your 
mind  works,  because  your 
sources  are  inaccessible  to  her 
and  probably  because  it's  like 
her  world  works  on  Newtonian 
physics  and  yours  works  on 
Newtonian  plus  Einsteinian 
physics. 

Most  important  of  all,  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages  will  not 
bring  as  much  comfort  in  lime 
of  trouble  because  all  those 
wise  men  just  hadn't  been 
there. 

This  being  a  futile  article. 
Pot  smoking  is  here  to  stay.  Pot 
smoking  is  going  to  be  neces- 
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sary  for  the  youth  of  tomorrow 
who  want  to  understand  the 
wise  men  growing  up  today. 

We  can  only  resent  the  half 
wits  before  us  who  didn't  tell 
the  truth.  Those  dolts  who 
spoke  so  strongly  on  the  evils 
of  pot,  who  were  so  ignorant  of 
its  true  nature,  could  have  told 
the  truth  and  kept  the  whole 
thing  from  happening.  We 
found  out  the  hard  way  that 
drugs  are  not  free. 

Looking  at  pot  the  old  way, 
I  can  tell  you  that  pot  makes 
people  slovenly,  both  physically 
and  mentally.  The  habits  of 
thought  are  more  infantile, 
more  fresh,  more  exciting  and 
simpler. 

Drugs  become  habits.  Pot 
very  often  does  lead  to  LSD 
and  the  other  psychedelics, 
sometimes  to  heroin,  to  speed. 
It  is  to  some  extent  psychologi- 
cally addictive.  It  does  un- 
doubtedly have  some  long 
range  effects  on  the  body,  al- 
though these  are  not  at  this 
time  known  specifically.  It  does 
put  the  user  out  of  touch  with 
his  body.  I  would  hate  to  be 
stoned  at  the  time  when  I  was 
hit  by  appendicitis  because  if 
I  noticed  Uie  pain.  I  would  de- 
cide that  it  was  minor,  an  hal- 
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lucination,   and   do   n  o  t  h  i  n  £( 
about  it  until  it  really  hurt. 

Pot  will  put  you  in  touch 
with  one  group  of  people  and 
so  out  of  touch  with  Ihe  re.il  of 
the  world  that  you  almost  can- 
not bear  to  be  a  part  of  it.  It 
will  be  what's  known  as  a 
down. 

Unfortunately  I  can  answer 
these  contentions  from  my 
other  stale  of  consciousness. 
Stoned  I  would  read  this  and 
laugh  or  nod  my  head  sadly. 
Such  a  western  or  uptiuht 
thing  to  do.  Sucii  an  energetic 
earnest  thing  to  do. 

Or,  specifically,  speaking  as 
the  self  who  remembers  the 
drug  self.  I  answer  about  order 
and  logic  that  it  is  artificial  su- 
perficial, meaningless  and  silly. 
That  any  order,  mental  or  phy- 
sical is  an  imposed  order  and 
should  not  be  confused  with 
the  true  nature  of  things,  with 
the  objective  world. 

Bigger  things  are  to  this 
memory  belter  things,  and  as 
pot  was  a  friend,  LSD  was  an- 
other, stronge.."  friend,  which 
showed  me  more  completely 
where  I  stood  in  relation  to  the 
universe,  brought  more  clearly 
to  my  mind,  the  ultimate  chaos 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Brown,  Rustin  Debate  Separatism; 
Delays  In  Afro  Programs  Discussed 

By  MERLINE  PRICE 

The  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  the  life  of  Brandeis  University,  Friday,  Oftobcr  4,  found  itself 
in  the  first  meaningful  diiilo^^ue  of  that  day.  Spin^^old  Theater  was  the  sctne  of  the  tirst  sym- 
posium. The  topic.  "White  Raeism  and  Black  survival,"  was  well-suited  for  Brandeis,  a  lari^ely 
sheltiring    institution    whose    members    will   soon  have  to  face  a  real  world. 

Fairleigh-Dickinson  Economics  professor  Robert  S.  Browne  extolled  the  virtues  of  a  lais- 
sez-faire type  of  apartheid,  with  black  asserting  its  own  might  and  therefore,  its  right.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Browne,  a  major  misconception  of  white  America  is  its  assumption  that 
there  is  some  solvency,  some  san^^uinity  maintaining  black-white  compatibility.  In  deiending 
his  position — black  to  black,  back  to  back — a  stressed  point  was  the  definition  Browne  con- 
signed    white    racism:     almost — — — 
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any     instance    of    black /white 
interaction. 

In  a  precise  and  clear  man- 
ner, Bayard  Rustin  of  the  A. 
Phillip  Randolph  Institute  apt- 
ly clmllenged  a  basis  of  his 
antt^edent's  rationale:  The 
psychological  imperatives  for 
an  ethnic  identity.  He  placed 
tJie  cornerstone  of  group  iden- 
tity as  complete  unity  into  one 
all-encompa.ssing  society.  It  ap- 
pears to  Mr.  Rustin  that  a 
people  can  hope  to  count  their 
blessings,     ethnic    roots,     only 


Professor  Robert  Browne  of 
FairU'igh  Dickinson  University 
speaking  on  the  race  issue  in 
Si}ingold,  Friilay. 

when  that  people  assimilates 
completely  into  the  fabric  of 
its  containing  society.  Meant 
to  generate  controversy  was 
his  noting  the  least  discussed 
racism:  black. 

In  demanding  notice  of  the 
place  one's  economic  state 
plays  with/against  one's  de- 
gvt^  of  racism  it  was  no  hard 
task  to  prove  the  possibilities 
of  a  black  racism  as  opposed  to 
white  racism.  However,  the 
inevitable  question  of  black 
racism  vs.  black  survival  was 
never  considered.  Assuming 
the  diminishing  return  effects 
•f  an  over-stretched  black 
survival  struggle,  Mr.  Rustin 
•ntered  a  plea  for  eoliesiveness 
•n  the  premise  that  a  black  (or 
white,  or  yellow),  fight  for 
survival  which  is  greedy  and 
self  -  impo»ng  will,  In  spite 
•f  integral  worth,  lead  all  to 
guilt,  fear,  and  ultimately  vio- 
lence, with  no  solution  obtain- 
able. 

Another  feature  of  the  sym- 
posium was  the  address  by 
panel  member  Roland  Warren, 
professor  at  the  Florence  Hel- 
ler School.  Being  white,  he 
said  he  was.  Looking  out  as 
white,  he  said  he  had  to,  there 
could  be  no  other  way.  In  pro- 
testing for  black  pride,  he 
pleaded  for  a  white  one.  In 
terms  of  black  men  seeking  a 
solution  to  an  identity  crisis 
he  spoke  of  self-realization  and 
perception  above  all.  To  an  au- 
dience ready  for  anything,  he 
proposed  the  possibility  that 
someday,  maybe,  anyone  might 
say  .  .  .  "White  is  beautiful." 

The  Afro-American  group 
represented  by  Phyllis  Raynor 
*6n  questioned  the  impHissibili- 
ties  of  discussing  in  the  ab- 
stract the  problem  of  white 
racism  and  black  survival. 
Nonetheless,  no  specific  me- 
dium of  exchange  was  men- 
tioned   or    even    deemed    con- 
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ceivable    between    black    and 
white. 

In   Miss  Raynor's  talk   men- 
tion was  made  of  "Institutional 
Racism"  on  the  Brandeis  cam- 
put  wifhin  the  faculty  and  the 
administration.  Note  was  made 
of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
integrate  some  form  of  African 
studies    concentration    suitable 
for  acquiring  a  degree  in  four 
years    time.    Miss    Raynor   ob- 
served   that    recurring    delays 
and  the  pull  of  procedural  dif- 
ficulties caused  by  administra- 
tion and  faculty  accounted  for 
the    recent    EPC    vote    against 
immediate    action    on    such    a 
dc^gree  program,  although  call- 
ing for  reconsideration   of  the 
proposal  at  its  next  meeting. 

According  to  Miss  Raynor, 
groundwork  for  instituting 
concentration  in  Afro-Ameri- 
can studies  has  been  laid  and 
worked  out.  This  foundation 
had  the  approval  of  both  fac- 
ulty and  administration  when 
discussed  in  separate  rooms. 
When  together  these  groups 
were  indecisive  to  the  point  of 
not  doing  anything. 

A  previous  co-chairman  of 
the  Afro  -  American  Group, 
Miss  Raynor  attested  to 
Chancellor  Sachar's  approval 
of  14  measures  written  by 
members  of  the  group  shortly 
after  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kinjg's 
assassination.  Miss  Raynor  in- 
ferred that  the  Afro-American 
group  had  fulfilled  its  duties 
by  submitting  and  doing  the 
groundwork  for  the  proposed 
curricula.  According  to  Miss 
Raynor,  the  Group  understood 
that  the  curricula  would  be 
established  for  the  term  '68-'69 
in  time  for  beginning  fresh- 
men to  major  in  Afro-Ameri- 
can studies.  Miss  Raynor  inti- 
mated that  delays  were  due  to 
racism  omnipresent  within  the 
Brandeis  community. 

During  the  quest  ion /answer 
period  after  the  discussion  it 
was  asked  of  President  Abram 
that  he  explain  or  interpret 
the  situation  as  presented  by 
Miss  Raynor. 

In  response  to  the  question 
President  Abram  first  asserted 
himself  as  pro  Afro- American 
studies  concentration  and  anti- 
anti -black.  He  informed  all  of 


a  telephone  conversation  be- 
tween Whitney  Young  and 
himself,  the  subject  being 
black  anti-Semitism.  He  re- 
latt^d  Mr.  Young's  concern  for 
discussion  of  the  Negro  and 
the  Jew  during  the  weekend's 
symposia. 

In  qualifying  the  procedural 
delays,  President  Abram  al- 
lowed that  the  greater  tasks 
are  not  done  in  a  s'hort  period. 
Speaking  for  the  University, 
Mr.  Abram  agreed  that  in  any 
dealings  quality  should  be  a 
first  consideration,  especially 
in  the  design  or  creation  of 
curriciila;  thus,  the  delay  and 
ultimate  vote  by  the  EPC  to 
further  examine  the  measures 
proposed. 

Miss  Raynor  replied  to 
Abram's  statement  by  re-de- 
fining the  Afro-American  So- 
ciety's view  of  the  delay  tactics 
as   quite   a   bit   of  time-vested 
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npleaate  Symposium 


Experts  Evaluate  Univ.  Policy 


BV  RICHARD  HOROWITZ 

The  roles  played  by  each  of 


While  Bayard  Rustin  addresses  the  packed  Spingold  audienro 
Charles  Schottland,  Heller  School  dean,  looks  on  with  Phvllit 
Raynor,  '69.  Dean  Schottland  served  as  the  moderator  olthl 
discussion,  with  Phyllis  acting  as  a  respondent. 

Tyler  Explore 


.he  sectors  of  a  university  are 
idc  mined  by  the  life  and 
i.mes  ol  that  university.  These 
rores  are  in  need  of  immediate 

That  much,  at  least,  was 
aciccd  upon  by  the  discussants 
of  last  Saturday's  delegate  sym- 
pos  iini  on  "Changing  Patterns 
ni  U  ni  V  c  r  s  i  t  y  Governance." 
Tac(aieline  Grennan  (President 
orwcbster  College),  William 
Vliber  (Dean  Emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Michigan),  Fred 
M  Hechinger  (Education  Edi- 
or  of  the  New  York  Times), 
and  Henry  David  Aiken  (Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  Bran- 
deis)   disagreed    in    trying    to 


ti 


Riotis 


By  MERRYL  GIBBS 

Sympofiium  on  "Riots  On  and 
Off  the  Campus."  Oct.  4,  1968, 
3:30  p.m.,  Spingold  Theatre. 

The  main  speaker  at  the 
symposium,  Gus  Tyler,  Assist- 
ant President  of  the  ILGWU, 
gave  a  historical  interpretation 
of  the  reasons  for  and  the  re- 
sults of  riots  in  the   U.S.   and 


ditions  out  of  which  riots  arise.lr  evil  are  free  to  wreak  their 


Ami  Schwartz  responds  to  the  Draft  panel  He  said  we  should 
focus  on  the  real  immoral  problem,  the  war  in  Vietnam  of 
which  the  draft  is  a  manifestation.  ' 


racism  peculiar  to  Brandeis. 
She  informed  Abram  that  no 
progress  or  tasks  could  be  as- 
sured fulfillment  o»r  better- 
met  as  long  as  there  would  be 
"men  like  you,  sir,  repeat,  men 
like  you"  as  heads  of  adminis- 
tration. After  thus  restating? 
her  position  as  a  member  of 
the  Brandeis  conununity  and 
of  the  Afro-American  Society, 
Miss  Raynor  stepped  down 
from  the  circle  of  discussants 
and  walked  out  as  did  fellow 
Society  members. 


throughout  the  world.  He 
started  out  by  referring  to  the 
recent  riot^  in  Watts,  Columbia 
and  Chicago,  which  he  said  had 
become  code  woide  for  the 
problems  of  race,  student  re- 
bellion, and  police  authority. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  the  use 
of  riots  as  a  code  word  for  spe- 
cific problems  was  too  narrow 
an  approach,  and  one  which 
did  not  get  to  the  real  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tyler  said   that  he  was 
here  to  describe  the  real  con- 
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Coretta  King  at  Brandeis 

toi!f  Th.^^'^.'"  ]^T\  ;^^"«^-*»l.P'^P*«-  leadership  and  di-  as  her  husband  was  fond  of 
told  The  Justice  that  students  rection,  students  will  accept  J^aying,  it  is  redt^mptive.  She 
at  Brandeis  ought  *'to  become  the  non-violent  way."  spoke  of  sorrow  as  a  matter  of 

a  part  of  aU  of  the  administra-       _,  .,    u    t.  .•        ,    .  God's  will,  and  said  that  it  was 

tive  committees  .  .  .  that  are  de-  ,    She  said  she  believed  strong-   this  belief  that  gave  her  oeace 
termining    their    lives    at    the  ^^  ^"^^  ^^^  should  be  commit    of  mind. 
University."  t*^  to  a  worthwhile  cause,  and 

c?4    J     a       i_  J         „  . ,       if  unearned  sorrow  comes  of  it. 

Students,  she  said  on  Friday  ^  ^±  n, 


just 


prior 


to    the 
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afternoon, 

"spiritual     service"      held      in 

Spingold  Theater,  "have  a  great 
responsibility  toward  shaping 
the  future  of  our  society  and 
our  world.  It  is  very  iimj>or- 
tant  ...  to  help  to  point  this 
direction  and  I  believe  students 
can  do  this." 

She  added  that  she  had  great 
confidence  in  President 
Abram's  willingness  to  give 
students  "a  voice  in  the  aflairs 
of  their  lives." 

Asked  about  her  view  of  stu 
dent  protests  that  ended  in  vio- 
lence, Mrs.  Kinj?  reiterated  her 
own  and  her  late  husband's  be- 
lief in  the  methods  non-vio- 
lence. "I  realize  that  some 
times  the  frustration  of  the  sit- 
uation may  bring  about  com- 
plications ending  in  violence," 
she   said,   "but  1   believe   that 


Mrs.  King,  who  journeyed 
from  Atlanta  to  Boston  s.pecial- 
ly  for  the  spiritual  service,  said 
that  Boston  had  a  certain  senti- 
mental significance.  It  was  in 
Boston  that  she  met  and  mar- 
ried Martin  Luther  King,  and 
she  remarked  that  she  had  felt 
"a  kind  of  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
kind  of  sorrow"  on  returning 
to  Boston. 

In  an  earlier  interview  with 
Phil  Grossman  of  WBRS,  which 
will  be  used  in  a  documentary 
film  on  the  inauguration,  Mrs. 
King  read  a  statement  congrat- 
ulating the  University  on  its 
the  new  president.  She  called 
him  "eminently  qualified  for 
selection  of  Morris  Abram  as 
this  position,  for  he  possesses  a 
rare  combination  of  leadership 
Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  qualities,  vision,  wisdom,  intel- 
at  the  Faculty  Center.  "I  ex-  lect,  statesmanship,  integrity 
tend  congratulations  to  Morris  and  true  dedication  to  serving 
Abram  on  his  achievements."      huimanity." 


?? 


First  of  all,  a  riot  is  a  group 
phenomenon.  One  individual 
rebellion  cannot  make  a  riot. 
As  soon  as  men  form  a  civil- 
ized community  they  develop 
institutions,  set  up  rules,  and 
created  a  culture  belonging  to 
the  community.  Soon  after, 
however,  another  culture  de- 
velops within  the  community, 
and  the  clash  of  these  two  cul- 
tures or  "nations"  is  what 
causes  a  riot. 

He  then  went  on  to  give  ex- 
amples of  ditierent  t>^pes  of 
riots  that  have  occurred  in  the 
U.S.  He  spoke  of  the  slave  in- 
suri-ections  and  the  Civil  War 
draft  riots. 

In    particular,    he    compared 

the  situation  in  America  today 
to  what  he  called  America's 
longest  continuing  riot,  the 
wars  between  the  frontiersmen 
and  the  Indians,  and  the  fron- 
tiersmen and  the  coastal  aris- 
tocracy in  colonial  times.  The 
frontiersmen  were  mainly  poor 
immigrants  encouraged  by  the 
aristocracy  to  settle  tJie  fron- 
tier. The  people  of  the  coast 
wanted  the  frontiersmen  to  act 
as  a  buffer  between  the  coast 
and  the  Indians.  The  Eastern- 
ei-s,  who  had  money,  also  re- 
fused to  pay  for  the  defense 
of  the  frontier.  The  frontiers- 
men therefore  became  violent 
people  who  lived  with  guns 
and  hated  both  the  coastal 
aristocrats  and  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Tyler  compared  today's 
suburbanites  to  the  coastal  aris- 
tocrats, and  the  black  people 
who  have  been  driven  out  of 


destruction. 

Th<'ie  were  two  responses  to 
Mr  Tyler's  speech.  The  first 
was  by  Assistant  Adjunct  Pro- 
lessor  of  Brandeis,  Jacob  Co- 
hen Profes.^or  Cohen  dismissed 
the  first  four-fifths  of  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's speech  as  being  merely  a 
history  lesson  on  the  riots  of 
the  pa.st.  He  felt  that  the  real 
question  was  why  there  are 
times  that  stem  ripe  for  riot, 
and  yet  there  is  no  riot.  The 
last  *one-lifth  of  the  speech, 
Cohrn  felt,  dealt  with  an  ar- 
gument that  can  sometimes 
prevent  people  from  rioting. 
This  argument  was  that  riot- 
ing rarely  produces  construc- 
tive social  change.  Professor 
Cohen  said  that  the  important 
question  about  a  situation  ripe 
lor  riot  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
amenable  to  reason.  There  are 
situations,  he  felt,  that  go  be- 


President  Abram  at  his  Thurs- 
day   press    conference    in    the 


American    life  into   the  ghetto     faculty    Center.    "The    univer 


to  the  Indians.  The  uneducated 
poor  whites  who  speak  today 
of  getting  guns  and  police  pro- 
tection are  like  the  violent 
frontiersmen,  caught  up  in  a 
situation  that  could  have  been 
avoided  if  those  with  the  power 
and  the  money  had  bothered. 

Mr.  Tyler's  speeeh  seemed  to 
have  two  conclusions.  First,  he 

showed  that  the  basic  clash  of 
two  cultures  sometimes  makes 
rioting  inevitable.  Then,  how- 
ever, he  went  on  to  say  that 
rioting  is  rarely  desirable.  The 
reasonable  moderates  are  the 
first  to  be  wiped  out  and  the 
riots  generally  produce  not 
social  change  but  more  vio- 
lence. Once  violence  has  been 
unleashed,  even  for  good  pur- 
po.sc^,  those  who  would  use  it 


sity  has  no  sovereign  immun- 
ity" and  must  obey  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

yond  reason  and  require  rebel- 
lion. 

TJie  second  response  was 
given  by  Eric  Yoffie,  '69,  Bran- 
deis Student  Council  president. 
Yoffie  contended  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  compere  riots, 
because  each  one  arose  out  of 
different  conditions.  He  re- 
fused to  conce<le  that  it  was 
right  to  consider  any  riot  with- 
out considering  the  specific 
conditions  that  produced  it. 

Tyler  then  replied  to  Cohen 
and  Yoffie,  slating  that  riots 
could  be  constructive  occasion- 
ally, but  were  suicidal  ii  over- 
worked. 
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At  the  student  luncheon  in  the  gym  on  Friday  are,  from  left: 
Mrs.  Morris  Abram,  Sir  Arthur  Lehman  Goodhart,  remesenta- 
tive  from  Oxford  and  close  friend  of  Mr.  Abram,  George 
needy,  ex-Whxte  House  press  secretary,  and  President  Abram, 


agree  on  a  new  alignment  of 
power.  There  was  also  a  ten- 
dency to  place  the  blame  for 
current  university  troubles  on 
many  different  shoulders. 
Trustees  Attacked 
The  Board  of  Trustees  came 
under  fire  most  consistently  as 
a  barrier  to  progress.  As  uni- 
versities' surroundings  change 
so  must  those  who  seek  to  con- 
trol those  universities. 

"The  univeristy  is  no  longer 
an  enclave  of  social  privilege," 
said  Hechinger  ."Time  is  run- 
ning out  on  governing  boards 
with  private  desires  and  tradi- 
tions." He  complained  of  "a 
sameness,  an  air  of  a  comfort- 
able club  which  is  out  of  touch 
with  the  students.  What  is 
needed  is  not  to  be  found  with 
the  addition  of  a  token,  but 
with  people  with  new  blood 
and    new    outlooks." 

Hechinger  saw  trustees  who 
cite  the  university  charter  as  a 
defense  against  change  as  peo- 
ple avoiding  the  issue:  "Amend 
the  charter!"  He  called  for  an 
honest  look  at  all  "legitiniate" 
claims  for  power  of  the  differ- 
ent sectors  of  campus,  and  a  re- 
distribution of  those  powers. 
Aiken  favored  a  "shadow  curri- 
culum" taught  by  students, 
some  of  whom,  he  feels,  are 
brighter  and  more  competent 
than  their  professors. 

•  "The  system  depends  on 
the  period  of  history  and  the 
thrust  today  is  from  the  stu- 
dents."    (Aiken) 

•  "We  are  now  involved  in 
the  babyhood  of  democracy  in 
universities."    (Grennan) 

•  "The  students  have  gotten 
the  short  end  of  the  stick.  The 
current  ferment  stems  from 
the  neglect  of  the  undergradu- 
ate."   (Haber) 

•  "The  right  and  ability  of 
the  establishmc^nt  has  been 
challenged."    (Hechinger) 

While  the  discussants  ap- 
peared fairly  unified  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  students  should 
play  a  more  meaningful  part, 
the  concept  of  "one  man,  one 
vote"  carried  to  the  university 
level  was  termed  "appalling 
and  impractical." 

••Buying  Power" 

In  this  area.  President  Grep- 
nan  was  probably  the  most  "li- 
beral" of  the  discussants,  pre- 
senting her  program  of  "great- 
er freedom  for  individuals. 
Miss  Grennan  felt  that  those 
most  involved  in  the  results  of 
decisions  should  make  those  de- 
cisions, and  "buying  power  is 
the  key  to  decision-making 
This  was  not  to  suggest  student 
interference  in  the  formation  of 
an  investment  portfolio,  for  ex- 
ample, but  rather  in  areas  of 
more  direct  relationship  to  the 
students,  such  as  room  and 
board:  "There  are  far  too  many 
dormitories  already  and  we  are 
building  more.  The  university 
cannot  be  both  an  intellectual 
being  and  a  policeman.  The 
University  has  no  busmess  m 
the  dormitories.  We  are  not  the 
parents  of  the  students.  Let  the 
students  choose  to  live  m 
houses   or  dorms  with   human 

beings."  ^    .         .,  ^ 

The  students  must  face  the 
consequences  of  their  decisions 
but  they  must  first  be  «blc  to 
make  these  decisions.  Miss 
Grennan  was  seeking  a  way  to 
"make  the  student  a^.  ^^^'^y 
participant  in  buying  his  edu- 
cation." There  sliould  be  funds 
at  the  complete  dispo.sal  of  the 
son  of  a  pauper  and  the  son  of 
a  millionaire,  who  also  needs 
to  escape  the  absolute  economic 
pressure  of  his  father/' 

The  student  should  be  ac- 
countable to  Jiiniself  rather 
than  at  the  mercy  of  the  large 
donor  who  controls  the  univer- 

''  Miss  Grennan  saw  the  uni- 
versity as  an  institution  vyhose 
conditions  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  its  leader,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  di.scussants  ex- 
hibited fundamental  difTerences 
of  opinion.  Miss  Grennan 
seemed  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent important  as  a  guide  to 
action  while  Haber  went  con- 
siderably further,  calling  for  a 
strong  central  government 
"The  President  is  not  the  agent 
Of  the  faculty. ...  He  is  the  cen- 


ter of  educational  policy  even 
through  his  control  over  the 
budget,  new  appointments,  pro- 
motions, and  tenure." 

"The  President  is  a  leader, 
and  as  a  leader,  more  than  a 
spokesman,  and  as  a  spokes- 
man, more  than  an  inteipreter. 
He  must  be  deeply  involved.  He 
must  have  authority." 

While  Haber  saw  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  man  who  makes 
things  move,  Hechinger  felt 
that  it  is  and  has  been  the  fac- 
ulty's responsibility  to  push  the 
President,  and  that  it  has  here- 
tofore failed  to  do  so.  Profes- 
sor Aiken,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  disagreed. 

Faculty  Lax? 

Hechinger  said,  "These  griev- 
ances could  have  been  cor- 
rected by  faculty  long  ago.  I 
do  not  believe  for  one  moment 
that  they  could  not  have  forced 
the  University  to  change.  There 
is  a  commitment  required  by 
faculty."  Instead  he  saw  too 
many  "acts  of  guilt,  rather  than 
courage"  and  felt  that  the  fac- 
ulty's role  should  be  that  of  a 
balance,  offsetting  the  Admin- 
istration's desire  for  order,  and 
the  students'  distrust  of  order. 

Aiken,  the  respondent  of  the 
symposium,  said  the  faculty  is, 
firstly,  not  a  unified  body,  and, 
secondly,  has  its  own  set  of  de- 
sires and  demands.  Further,  he 
felt  the  President  was  far  from 
being  the  educational  center  of 
the  university.  In  order  to  re- 
move the  "remote  remoteness" 
of  the  job,  he  proposed  that  the 
President  take  time  off  from 
his  duties  to  teach,  do  research, 
live  in  a  dorm  as  a  student,  and 
become  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

In  the  area  of  student  revo- 
lution, the  discussants  stood 
basically  with  Hechinger,  in 
hoping  to  find  in  students  "a 
readiness  to  wait  until  tomor- 
row for  the  millennium." 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Allard  Lowenstein  and  George  Reedy  at  the  Friday  sym- 
posium on  the  draft.  Lowenstein  wanted  a  professional  army 
except  at  times  of  war,  even  if  the  war  is  immoral;  while 
George  Reedy  doesn't  feel  the  draft  is  immoral. 
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President  Abram  in  the  academic  proccssioTi  into  the  amphi- 
theatre. 


Mrs.  King  Considers 
Black  Anti-Semitism 


Black  anti  Semitism  is  only 
one  facet  of  a  general  anti- 
white  feeling  now  prevalent, 
according  to  Mrs.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.  Mrs.  King  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  black- 
Jewish  relations  under  the  gen- 
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Adam  Abram  (1 2): 

President's  Analyst 

By  JON  QUINT 

What  does  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Brandeis 
Administration  think  about  the  "^^tters  of  concern  \o}heJ)^^^ 
v^^r^itv  community?  Just  ask  him  and  Adam  Abram,  iz-year  oici 
son  of'^PrcTrnt  Morris  Abram.  will  gladly  volunteer  his  views 

"""  '^slThan  an  hour  after  his  father's  inauguration,  Adam 
ventufed  to  the  depths  of  Mailman  for  an  interview  with  -The 
luKtiie  lU  noted  that  the  inaugural  address  was  partly  the 
Kci  of  adviceMven  by  all  members^  theAbram  Family, 

which  staiis  at  age  six  with  his  ^^^..wv  He 
brother  Joshua.  cision  up  to  the  faculty.  He 
He  "took  a  lot  of  our  ideas,"  added,  however,  that  he  ex- 
Adam  stated.  He  "comes  to  all  pects  his  father  to  have  discus- 
of  us  for  advice"  on  University  sions  on  the  matter, 
matters  and  for  discussion  of  On  the  afternoon's  draft 
Events  of  the  day,  Adam  added,  symposium,  Adam  stated  his 
tvfiiis  ui             .7,  basic  agreement  With  those  who 

want  a  national  lottery  to  re- 
place the  presently  "unfair" 
system  that  he  believes  saddles 
the  poor.  His  unclassified  sta- 
tus did  not  deter  him  from 
some  pointed  opinions.  He  dis- 
agreed with  Allard  Lowen- 
stein's  proposal  for  a  profes- 
sional volunteer  army,  men- 
tioning the  idea  would  create 
an  organization  identical  to  lo- 
cal police  forces  which  he  said 
wouldn't  be  very  satisfactory. 
Adam  also  stated  that  he  felt 
his  father  would  remain  neu- 
tral over  the  issue  of  sancunry 
for  draft  dodgers,  neither  sum- 
moning the  authorities  nor  re- 
straining them. 
Decision  to  tome  Discussed 
Looking  forward  to  a  long 
iKe    speech,    how-    stay   in   this  aiva,  while  riding 

around  in  his  decorated  golf 
cart,  Adam  reflectcxl  on  tlie  de- 
cision that  was  made  by  his 
father  to  accept  the  Branckis 
job.  He  noted  that  nfler  the 
first  of  the  year  his  father  was 
faced  with  a  choice  of  staying 
a    lawyer    in    New    York    City, 
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eral  topic,  "Can  there  le  one 
America?,"  at  a  Spiritual  Serv- 
ice, Friday  night,  October  4,  in 
Spingold  Theater. 

Mrs.  King  explorcnl  the  two 
sides  of  black  Jewish  relations: 
on  the  one  hand,  the  leatling 
role  played  by  many  Jews  in 
the  fight  for  civil  rights,  and  on 
the  other,  the  role  the  Jew  is 
too  often  seen  in  by  tlie  black 
man,  as  exploiter:  shopkeeper, 
landlord,  money  leiKJer.  She 
saw  black  anti-Semitism  as 
springing  from  the  growing 
ho.stility  to  whiti^  in  general, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that 
"Jews  are  in  closer  pr<)xi.mity 
to  Nt^groes  in  almost  all  walks 
of  life  in  the  North."  Mrs.  King 
saw  the  current  white  action  as 
a  necessary  step  in  the  black's 
gaining  control  of  his  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Obviously  alludiO'g  to  the 
New  York  teachers'  strike,  she 
expressed  sorrow  that  Jtws 
would  have  to  be  hurl,  but  felt 
that  this  was  a  ntx*essary  and 
proper  process.  She  state<i  her 
belief  that  any  minority  gixmp 
must  benefit  from  the  black 
struggle  for  c<]ual  rigihts.  An- 
swering her  own  qu+^tion, 
"Can  there  be  one  America?,'* 
Mj"s.  King  replit<l,  "Not  can 
there  be,  but  how  quickly  can 
we  move  toward  a  united  coun- 
try, is  the  queetion." 


Adam  Abram  in  the  am))hithe- 
aire.  "Anything  he  gets,  he  de- 
serves." 


He  wouldn't  quantify  his  con- 
tribution   to 

ever. 

Views  on  Symposia 

Tlie  young  Abram,  who  at- 
tends the  Cambridge  School  of 
Weston,  was  at  two  of  Friday's 
symposin  and  commented  on 
the  speakers  he  hoard  He  be- 
lieves the  charges  of  racism  and  .  ,  •  , 
the  apparent  walkout  by  Blacks  entering  the  sen;  tonal  cam- 
came  out  of  a  misunderstand-  paign  against  incumlx^nt  Jacob 
ing  and  was  caused  by  the  im-  Javils,  or  accepting  the  presi- 
mediatr  "issues  of  emotions."  dency  here.  The  whol-  family. 
He  emphasized  the  need  to  obey  including  his  married  si-sler, 
procedures  and  to  leave  the  de-            (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Student  Council  President  Fric 
yoffie  offers  greetings  from  the 
student  body  at  the  Vlitiuin 
ceremony. 
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New  Politics 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

Ston  in  Cjlifornia  wlio.io  oppon 
ent  is  the  harshly  conservative 
Republic  in  Dr.  Max  R  UTerty. 

Wein^art  stressed  that 
"doves"  in  t'iie  Senate  are  vital 
no  matter  who  is  elected  Pres- 
ident because  of  that  body's 
Constitutional  power  of  "ad- 
vise and  consent"  en  foreign 
policy. 

On  October  25,  he  s:»id.  there 
will  l>e  a  rally  at  the  Boston 
Gai'den  for  the  Committee. 
Sucli  luminaries  as  Senator 
Eii^'ne  MeC  jrthy.  Julian 
Bond.  Paul  O'Dwyer  and,  he 
speculated,  possibly  Peter.  Paul 
and  Mary  will  be  present. 

On  the  Brandeis  campus, 
Mr      Wein^art    asked    that    the 


students  be  reminded  that  col- 
lections will  be  made  in  the 
dormitories  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  evenings.  In  addi- 
tion, representatives  of  the 
Committee  will  be  collecting 
contributions  in  all  the  dining 
rooms  Thursday  evening  and  in 
the  Castle  on  Wednesday  at 
limchtime. 

On  tiic  faculty  level,  contri- 
butions will  be  hafidled  both 
through  the  Faculty  Group 
Against  the  War,  and  by  stu- 
dent solicitations.  Brandeis 
students  will  also  be  sent  off 
campus,  into  communities,  Mr. 
Weingart  suggested,  like  "Wel- 
lesley.  Newton,  and  Weston," 
as  well  as  Waltham. 

He  said  that  each  school 
would  dwide  how  its  branch 
of  the  Committee  wanted  the 
money  it  had  collected  dis- 
tributed among  the  different 
candidates.  Tliere  will  then  be 
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a  central  meeting  where  one 
representative  from  each 
school  will  make  the  final  dis- 
tribution. 

He  stressed  again  the  im- 
portance of  a  victory  for  many 
of  the  candidates.  '''Doves' 
have  obvious  im[)ortance  in  the 
Senate,"  he  said,  'and  a  Sena- 
tor with  the  right  Vietnam 
views  swifi'4s  public  opinion. 
An  O'Dwyer  victory  in  New 
York,  for  examf)le.  would  lend 
credibility  to  the  anti-Vietnam 
viewpoint." 

A  New  York  mm  himself, 
and  long-time  O'Dwyer  sup- 
porter, he  admits,  however, 
that  an  O'Dwyer  victory  would 
be  "somewhat  of  a  fluke." 
Nevertheless,  he  feels  that  the 
campaign  has  speci»l  impor- 
tance, and  mentioned  that  most 
of  the  hoped-for  "$100. 000*' 
from  the  Comrnitteee's  rally  in 
Boston  Garden  will  go  to 
O'Dwyer. 

Ho  also  said  that  the  group's 
connection  with  the  Committee 
for  a  Democrat  Alternative, 
the  organization  that  backed 
Senator  McCarthy's  candidacy, 
might  bring  many  of  the  old 
McCarthy  forces  to  bear  in  the 
campaign  Senator  McCarthy 
himself  will  be  speaking  for 
many  of  the  candidates  in  the 
near  future,   he  said. 

Tlie  leaflet  from  the  central 
Committee  carries  a  quote 
from  John  F.  Kennedy.  It 
reads:  ".  .  .  the  hour  is  late, 
but   the   agonda    is    long    ,    .    .*• 
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(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
the  Dean  of  Students'  Office 
tries  to  create  an  image  of  stu- 
dent couiLielor,  prosecutions 
can  be  weakened.  Students' 
ca.ses  have  on  occasion  been 
adversely  affected  and  unfairly 
judged  resulting  from  this  dual 
role. 

The  grievances  of  the  SBR 
also  extend  to  denial  of  con- 
stitutional rights  in  certain 
areas.  Students  who  appear  be- 
fore the  Ad  Committee  are  de- 
nitKi  coun.sel  in  violation  of  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions. 
In  a  case  last  y^ar,  a  stu- 
dent wan  refused  "the  priv- 
ilege of  an  appearance" 
(tried  in  absentia),  despite  a 
Dean  of  Students-SBR  juris- 
dictional agreement.  Extra- 
legal action  (denial  of  finan- 
cial aid)  was  attempted  to 
bludgeon  students  four  months 
after  SBR  convinced  the  Ad 
Committee  that  review  of  the 
case     would     be     unjudicious. 

In  conclusion  the  SBR  letter 
stated,  "These  problems  have 
led  the  SBR  to  conclude  that 
our  participation  in  the  present 
sy.stem  can  only  make  a  mock- 
ery of  student  rights.  It  Is  our 
duty  therefore  to  declare  our 
withdrawal  from  disciplinary 
cases  and  devote  our  eflforts  to 
restructuring  the  University 
judiciary.'*  Meanwhile  SBR  will 
continue  to  function  as  the  .stu- 
dent judiciary  as  provided  by 
the  Student  Union  con.;titu- 
tijn.  All  members  of  the  SBR 
remain  available  to  any  stu- 
dent in  need  of  counsel." 

Marc  Hofl'man  hope^  that 
"the  drastic  action  of  with- 
drawing participation  from  dis- 
ciplinary cases  will  impress 
upon  the  Administration  and 
the  student  body  the  st'rious- 
ness  and  the  urgency  of  rostruc 
turing   the   campus   judiciary." 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

and  ultimate  justice  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  necessity  o£ 
truth  telling  in  all  things  (mak- 
ing my.self  a  truer  self,  not 
lying  through  roles  and  social 
graces  about  who  I  was).  Then 
there  was  psilocybin,  and 
speed,  an  old   favorite. 

As  for  addictive,  it  was  ad- 
dictive only  as  long  as  I  liked 
it,  only  as  long  as  I  needed  it. 
More  addictive  than  sex.  but 
then  again,  a  whole  new  thing, 
a  bigger  thing,  consciousness, 
the  soul  and  the  self,  than  sex. 
And  when  I  felt  like  stopping, 
I  stopped.  Not  for  a  long  time 
did  I  feel  like  stopping,  Init 
eventually  I  did.  And  the  whole 
while  I  didn't  stop  I  was  learn- 
ing things  which  I  am  glad  I 
learned.  , 

And  as  for  the  .straight  world 
being  a  down,  that's  not  news, 
it  always  was,  and  it  helped 
me  bear  it  when  it  was  too 
much  with  me 

It  has  made  me  con.scious  of 
more  things.  For  this  reason  I 
can   believe    it    was  good.    For 
me  the  two  worlds  coexist  now, 
the    multiplicity    of    points    of 
view  has  become  the   way  my 
mind  works.  These  other  states 
of     consciousness     do     shed     a 
bright    light    on    the    accepted 
norm   and    most   of   the   time   I 
do  not  doubt  my  ability  to  live 
the   rest   of   niv   life   this   way. 
But  it  is  a  hard  thing  in  a  world 
which  demands  spofific  action, 
and  proscribes  a   limited  set  of 
alternatives.  And  while  in  the- 
ory it  would  be  nice  if  all  the 
world  could  be  so  open  minded 
and     without     valence,     but     I 
doubt  that  the  world  could  han- 
dle it.  The  question  for  the  in- 
dividual   being:    Do    you    want 
your   life   to  be  more  comph^x 
than    it    is    already,    the    da'ly 
questions  more  thorny  than  you 
can  imagine?   the  question   for 
the  world  being.  .  .  . 
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Sanctuary 


(Conti7incd  from  Front  Page) 
remain  absent  from  his  army 
unit.  "Only  after  I  came  to  the 
deciMon  that  1  could  not  take 
part  in  the  armed  forces  with- 
out 1.  oing  against  my  moral  con- 
victions did  I  turn  to  the  New 
England  Resistance"  (a  co- 
up-onsor  of  the  sanctuary  vigil 
with  the  B.  U.  Divinity 
for  Vietnam).  He  added  that  **I 
would  like  to  make  H  clear 
tint  the  Resistance  and  the 
School  of  Theology  are  not 
using  me  in  any  way  for  any- 
body's gain  except  mine." 

Pratt  then  declared  that  he 
had  chosen  sanctuary  "so  I 
could  take  a  stand,  so  I  could 
tell  people  how  the  servicemen 
feel  about  the  war.  I  am  ready 
to  face  the  consequences." 

Pratt  subsequently  retracted 
everything  he  had  said  after 
Inrning  hims^'lf  over  to  authori- 
ties shortly  after  the  sanctuary 
begun.  He  denounced  the  pro- 
ceedings as  a  "circus." 

A  regular  Tuesday  morning 
service,  attended  by  a  congre- 
gation of  a  little  over  100. 
(ipcned  with  the  singing  of 
Martin  Luther's  anthem  of 
spiritual  patriotism.  "A  Mighty 
Foi  tress  is  Our  God." 

Robert  L.  Treese,  who  de- 
livered the  final  address  of  the 
regular  service,  concluded  by 
telling  the  group  that  what  was 
te  follow  would  be  a  "service 
of  conscience;  I  invite  you  to 
leave  if  your  conscience  will 
not  permit  you  to  stay."  No  one 
left. 

Then  began  what  was  termed 
a  "new  service  of  declaration." 
Joseph  Palmer  of  the  School  of 
Tlieology,  read  a  statement  of 
purpose  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Concern  lor  Vietnam. 
"The  church  and  synagogue 
have  a  moral  and  theological 
duty  to  grant  sanctuary  to  men 
©f  conscience,  seeking  justice." 
Palmer  said.  ''Sanctuary  today 
is  the  provision  for  time,  space 
and  €t  community  of  support 
which  intervenes  on  behalf  of 
men  of  conscience.  .  .  ."  In  do- 
ing so,  he  continued,  the  Com- 
mittee members  "seek  to  legiti- 
mate the  University." 

Boston  University  President 
Christ-Janer  was  out  of  the 
country  when  the  ehapel  was 
"liberated"  from  the  Univer- 
sity by  School  of  Theology 
students.  His  office  issued  a 
statement  which  did  not  con- 
demn the  chapel  takeover  spe- 
cifically, but  many  B.U.  stu- 
dents approached  by  The  Jus- 
tice were  unable  to  say  what 
Christ-Janer  meant  in  the  state- 
ment. Several  termed  it  a  "non- 
statement." 

Christ-Janer  had  issued  a  re- 
port to  students  on  September 
4th.  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
faculty  and  administration 
were  "involved  in  discussions" 
of  the  possibility  of  setting 
aside  a  room  or  building  at 
B.U.  for  the  purpose  of  harbor- 


ing "young  men  whose  con- 
sciences tell  them  they  cannot 
have  anything  to  do"  with  the 
Vietnam  War  and  the  draft. 

Well  over  100  students  were 
in  Marsh  Chapel  at  many  stages 
of  the  sanctuary  vigil.  Many 
expressed  exhilaration  at  the 
spirit  of  community  that  per- 
vaded the  tightly  packed  hall. 
Free  food  was  passed  around 
three  times  a  day,  and  those 
who  remained  overnight  in  the 
building  slept  in  shilt-s  when 
sleeping  space  was  scarce. 

The  day  was  interspersed 
with  religious  services,  with 
the  singing  of  hymns  and  brief 
addresses  and  exhortations  by 
divinity  students.  Many  read  to 
pass  the  time;  others  sang  dur- 
ing the  frequent  periods  of  mu- 
sic. Songs  associated  with  the 
"Civil  ^iights  Movement"  of 
the  early  sixties  wrre  preva- 
lent, particularly  "We  Shall 
Overcome."  A  rock  band  per- 
formed on  Thursday  night  and 
again  on  Saturday. 

The  Boston  press  generally 
ignored  the  sanctuary  until 
the  bust,  printing  what  many 
speakers  termed  "distorted  at- 
tendance figures."  A  camera- 
man from  WHDH  news  busied 
himself  filming  rubbish  strewn 
in  tlie  aisles  and  the  most  long- 
haired of  the  participants  on 
Friday.  A  student  speaker  who 
was  at  the  lectern  during  the 
filmirtg  denounced  the  camera- 
man's procedures.  The  camera- 
man continued  to  film  his  sub- 
jects, then  slipped  out  of  th€ 
chapel. 
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(Continued  from  Page  8) 

tainly  be  an  interesting  ball 
player  to  watch,  though  his 
ultimate  value  depends  uix)n 
how  many  penalties  he  event- 
ually incurs.  Finally,  quarter- 
back Dick  Paige  leads  a  pres- 
ently  impotc^nt  ofltnse. 

A-League  overall  should  be 
very  strong  and  evenly  bal- 
anced this  year.  From  this 
corner,  it  looks  like  the  Bio 
Ohems  will  be  tough  but  the 
loss  of  Stolzenbach  and  Barker 
will  be  too  much  to  overcome. 
The  favorites  have  to  be  the 
Fighting  Irish  who  are,  if  any- 
thing, stronger  than  last  sea- 
son. The  Iri.vh  will,  however, 
lose  three  key  men  once  bas- 
ketball starts  (October  15)  and 

the  going  will  be  rough  for 
them.  The  Pengas  don't  have 
as  much  talent  on  paper  as 
some  teams,  but  have  speed 
and  .spirit  and  definitely  are 
top  contenders.  A  dark  hor.se 
team  which  might  finish  3rd 
or  4th  in  league  standings  but 
then  go  on  to  win  the  cham- 
pionship playoffs  is  Mayor 
Daley's  Finest.  The  Thunder- 
ing Herd  sports  a  powerful 
line,  but  seems  to  lack  the 
scoring  punch  to  take  them  all 
the  way. 


Black  Plans 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

they  were  able  to  contact  di- 
rectly more  than  3000  black 
youths.  Although  the  purpose 
of  this  program  was  to  in- 
terest more  promising  black 
youths  to  apply  to  Brandeis  in 
1969,  a  few  were  admitted  as 
freshmen  this  year. 

Last  spring,  Professor  Jacob 
Cohen,  Director  of  the  Upward 
Bound  Program,  and  Carolyn 
Dean,  Assistant  Director,  were 
asked  to  take  additional  stu- 
dents into  the  Upward  Bound 
Program.  These  students  were 
mainly  blacks  who  were  con- 
sidered to  be  likely  candidates 
for  admission  yet  lacking  in 
some  areas.  At  the  end  of  the 
summer,  the  credentials  of 
these  students  were  reviewed 
and  eleven  of  them  were  ac- 
cepted for  admis-sion  as  regular 
students  and  four  were  placed 
in  the  TYP  program.  Mis*s 
Dean  points  out  that  in  some 
areas  those  students  in  'TYP 
may  be  acade^mically  deficient, 
yet  they  can  contribute  some- 
thing unique  to  Brandeis  be- 
cause of  their  different  back- 
grounds. 

Future  plans  call  for  a  con- 
tinuance and  an  even  greater 
expansion  of  the  programs 
mentioned,  so  that  Brandeis 
will  be  a  definite  poMvibility 
for  all  underprivileged  stu- 
dents. 


Analyst 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

took    part   in   the    lengthy    dis- 
cussions. 

Adam  stated  the  arguments 
presented  ranged  from  the  pos- 
sible excitement  of  a  campaign 
for  the  post  of  U.S.  ^  ena'or  to 
the  challenge  presented  by  the 
opportunity  of  being  the  "head 
of  a  great  University."  About 
a  week  before  the  announce- 
ment in  February  of  Morris 
Abram's  acceptance  of  the 
Presidency,  Adam  said  he 
sensed  his  father's  decision  and 
remains  very  happy  about  it. 


Governance 
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In  tlie  meantime,  situations 
such  as  the  Columbia  crisis  are, 
to  Aiken,  not  something  to  be 
afraid  of.  but  rather  "somethmg 
to  be  made  use  of  by  wi.se  and 
unafraid  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators .  .  .  who  have  recovered 
a  sense  of  the  challenges  and 
difficulties  of  being  young  " 


Death 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
gave    him    no    more    than    48 
bours   to   live.   "Tliere  was  se- 
rious  brain    damage,"    Dnscoll 
reported. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to 
reach  Ottesen's  parents.  The 
second  attempt  succeeded,  and 
the  news  was  given  to  Otte- 
sen's brother,  who  relayed  it 
to  his  parents,  who  speak  no 
English.  Tlie  University  off- 
ered to  fly  his  brother  to  Port- 
land, if  he  so  wishe<l,  but  by 
this  time.  Leifs  condition  was 
so  grave  that  such  a  move  was 
decided   against. 

A  preliminary  examination 
revealed  no  bruises,  cuts  or 
any  other  marks  that  could  be 
seen  as  relating  to  the  hem- 
orrhaging. 

The  body  will  be  flown  back 
to  Norway  for  burial,  and  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  friend  of 
the  family. 


FIGHT  HEART  DISEASE 


•In  the  beginning  was  the  TURN  ON. 

The  flash,  the  illumination.  The  electric  trip. 

The  sudden  bolt  of  energy  that  starts  the 

new  system.  The  TURN  ON  was  God.  All  things 

were  made  from  the  TURN  ON  and 

without  him  was  not  any  thing  made.'* 

The  high  priest  of 

the  psychedelic 

religion  takes  his 


first  book -length  trip 


1  firirt  went  out  of  my  mind 
In  Cuernavaca,  Mexico, 
AuRiirt  I960.  I  ate  seven  of 
the  Sacred  MHshroom.^  of 
Mexico  and  di5(covered  that 
beauty,  revelafton,  sensual- 
ity, the  cellular  history  of 
the  pa.1t,  God,  the  l>evll  - 
all  lie  ln.slde  my  body,  out* 
side  my  mind. 

The  success  of  the  psyche* 
dclie  movement  was  Ruar- 
antccd.  The  enerRles  re- 
leased by  the  sacred  druijs 
were  too  great  to  suppress. 
We  bcnan  to  see  it  as  a 
question  of  lime.  1  he  move- 
ment would  grow  like  every- 
thing orp.anlc  grows,  cell  by 
cell.  Friends  turnlng-on 
friends.  Husbands  turnlng- 
on  wives.  Teachers  turnlng- 
on  students  • . . 

The  raw,  electric  shuilder- 
Ing  sensitivity  of  the  psyche- 
delic experience!  We  were 
dealing  with  a  powerful 
aphrodisiac,  probably  the 
most  powerful  sexual  re- 
leaser known  to  man  .  .  . 
The  psychedelic  drugs  ex- 
ploded sex  right  off  the 
pages  of  Playboy  Into  new 
dimensions  of  union  that 
my  mind  wasn't  ready 
to  handle  ...  I  was  too 
much  an  Irish  Catholic,  too 
prudish  to  de.il  with  It.  Too 
Western  Christian  to  realize 


LEARY  SPEAKSt 

that  God  and  Sex  are  one, 
that  God  f«M-  a  man  Ls  wom- 
an, that  the  direct  path  to 
God  Is  through  the  divine 
union  of  male-female. 


I  did  net  wander  barefoot 
forth  from  Mexko  preach- 
ing the  word.  I  flew  back  to 
Harvard  University  and 
started  a  research  project. 


The  slow  Invisible  process 
of  becoming  a  gurw,  a  holy 
man,  had  begun.  It  would  be 
four  years  before  I  could 
openly  admit  It.  Accept  my 
divinity,  my  divine  election. 

The  present  generation  un- 
der the  age  of  25  is  the 
wisest  and  holiest  genera- 
tion that  the  human  race  has 
ever  seen.  And,  by  God,  In- 
stead of  lamenting,  derogat- 
ing and  Imprisoning  them, 
wc  should  support  them,  lis- 
ten to  them,  and  turn  on 
with  them. 


In  a  most  extraordinary  and 
compelling  autobiographical 
book,  Timothy  Lcary  writes 
his  bible  of  the  religion  he 
founded,  and  chronicles  in 
fascinating  detail  its  discovery 
and  early  practice,  its  prayers 
and  invocations,  its  gospels 
and  holy  sacraments.  His  book 
is  a  sacred  testament  to  LSD 
and  its  miracles.  He  takes  the 
reader  on  16  separate  trips 
as  he  unfolds  (he  story  of  his 
escape  from  the  convcntiorwl 
world  of  Harvard  University 
to  discover  new  and  unmeas- 
ured levels  of  consciousness. 
He  describes  his  disciples, 
their  conversions  and  reli- 
gious ecstasies.  The  reader 
meets  William  Burroughs,  Al- 
len Ginsberg,  Arthur  Kocstler, 
Akious  Huxley,  and  many 
other  prophets,  oracles,  fol- 
lowers, and  converts  —  on 


canopus,  on  the  streets,  in  the 
underground  all  across  Amcr- 
ka. 

Leary  tells  the  parabks  of  his 
arrests,  his  trial,  the  hysteria 
in  the  press  and  legislation 
about  l^D  and  the  other  vi- 
sion-producing drugs.  He  il- 
luminates the  medical  and 
legal  aspects,  Ihc  researches, 
his  famous  **lurn  on"  experi- 
ments among  convicts  in  a 
psychiatric  prison. 

HIGH  PRIKST  is  a  turn-on 
book.  It  is  rcquircil  reading  for 
anyone  interested  in  psyche- 
delics  -  devotees,  doctors, 
psychiatrists,  clinical  experi- 
menters. 32  pages  of  extraor- 
dinary illustrations  provide  a 
vivid  hallucinatory  trip.  $7.95 
at  bookstores,  or  direct  from 
the  publisher. 


TIMOTHY 

HIGH     [ 
PRIEST  i 


To  your  bookseller  or 

WORII)  PI'BI.I.SIIINC;  COMPANY,  DFPT.    BUJ-10 

2231  VV.  nOth  St.,  ClcvtlantJ,  Ohio  44102 

Phase  send  mc copies  of  Hinh  Priest  at  $7.95  c.icli 

rosipaid.  I  enclose  f     check  [     money  order  in  the  armniiu 
of  $  .in  full  p.ivment    I  ur>dirsi.md  I  may  return  the 

book(s)  within  10  days,  in  sakable  condition,  if  not  satisfied 


Use  coupon  to  order. 


ADDHESS. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


October  8,  1966 
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From  the  Bullpen 


High  Noon 


Rick  Horowitz 


IN 
EYEWEAR 

643   MAIN 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 

JAMES   H.   WADDICK,   JR, 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS   FILLED 

Complete  ContocI  Lens  Service 

STUDENT   DISCOUNT 

ST.,   WALTHAM —TEL.:    894-1123 

(Opp.  Waltfiam  Comuicyn) 


PIECE  O'PIZZA 


A/y     Telephone 
i^   893-9047 


PIZZA 


FREE   DELIVERY   FOR   ORDERS   $10   OR   OVER 

897  Moin  Street,  Woithom,  Moss.  —  Phone  893-9047 

SPECIAL:  Free  Coke  with  Order  Over  75c 

Upon  Presentotion  of  College  ID's 


There  is  something  to  be  said  far  timing.  Everybody  with 
even  a  modicum  of  Ixjobtubism  realizes  that  the  big  shootup 
(showdown?)  never  takes  place  until  the  very  end  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  then  followed  by  the  "presentation  of  the  moral," 
the  metaphysical  juytification  for  the  carriage  that  has  gone 
before   (between  the   Ring-around-the-collar  dittie«s). 

In  any  event,  the  best  is  always  saved  for  last,  and  one 
wonders  why  the  Fighting  Irish  and  the  Pengas,  the  holder  of 
the  A-league  throne  and  the  chief  pretender  to  it,  were  brought 
together  for  the  showdown  on  the  .second  day  of  league 
activity. 

We  realize  the  administration  should  not  be  faulted  for 
unavoidable  scheduling  lapses;  however  the  administration 
should  aLso  realize  the  need  for  a  meaningful  meeting  of  bodies. 
The  Big  Ten  has  recently  instituted  a  rule  preventing  its 
meml>er  schools  from  engaging  in  non-conference  games  after 
the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the  .season.  The  feeling  there  was 
that  a  non-conference  game  late  in  the  season,  such  as  the 
Notre  Dame-Mlchigan  State  picnic  of  two  years  ago,  might 
lo.se  publicity  for  the  actual  conference  games.  Also  money 
(or  did  you  think  the^e  schools?  were  doing  all  this  just  to  keep 
kids  off  the  streets  on  Saturday  afternoons?) 

Brandeis'  Intramural  Football  League  is  not  the  Big  Ten 
(come  again?),  and  no  such  fears  should  prevail.  Rest  assured, 
the  gate  receipts  for  the  league  in  general  will  not  suffer. 

The.se  "confrontation"  things  can  get  blown  up  out  of 
proportion  sometimes.  There  has  been,  according  to  the  latest 
figures  available,  an  average  of  9.17  "battles  of  the  century" 
per  year  since  48  B.C.  (Androcles  28-Lion  24.)  Most  of  these 
have  l>een  rather  unsatisfying  to  large  numbers  of  fans.  (Per- 
sonally, Lion  should  have  tried  to  run  out  the  clock,  but  that's 
another  story.) 

In  a  confrontation,  one  of  two  things  can  generally  hap- 
pen. Either  the:^  two  "evenly  matched  titan.s"  will  prove 
hardly    that    (Gibson    vs.     Mc 


Lain    lasted    two    pitches    last      ^  j^l^^^  t 

time  out),  or  else  there  will  be 
an  actual  balance,  which  will 
resolve  nothing,  but  will  end 
in   a   tie  or   turn  on  a  fluke. 

The  Irish  have  been  to- 
gether almost  forever.  They 
know  their  moves;  they  have 
the  most  advanced  repertoire 
in  the  league.  They  can  pass 
for  points  or  grind  it  out  as  the 
ino(Kl   strikes  them. 

The  Pengas,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  go-go  team.  Not 
nearly  as  complete  offensively, 
they  nonetheless  have  a  num- 
ber of  fine  receivers  to  complement  a  quick,  solid  defensive 
backfield.  Their  ground  game  leaves  something  to  be  desired, 
and  further  complicating  matters  was  the  absence  of  their 
top  runner,  Larry  Uchill. 

The  Irish  defense  kept  the  Pengas  offen.se  from  .^coring. 
The  Pengas  defense  kept  the  Irish  offense  from  scoring. 
Stand-off,  yes? 

No.  The  Pengas  kicking  team  almost  kept  the  Irish  re- 
ceiving team  from  scoring.  ("Almost"  is  worth  1/35  of  a  mill 
in  !VIa.ssachusetts.)  There  was  this  punt  in  the  second  half, 
early  in  the  second  half,  by  Mark  Zauderer  of  the  Pengas,  and 
it  was  lousy.  You  know,  five  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  forward. 
Then  it  bounced.  And  rolled.  And  finally  settled  down  for  the 
afternoon  wonderfully  close  to  the  Irish  goal  line.  Not  classy, 
but  good. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  line  of  scrimmage,  a  flag  had 
been  thrown.  Pengas  was  caught  with  its  backfield  in  motion 
and  h  jd  to  kick  again.  This  time  Zauderer  got  off  a  good  one. 
of  a  decent  distance  and  with  enough  height  to  make  coverage 
easy. 

Larry  Bates  was  under  the  ball  as  it  came  down.  It  is 
possible  he  heard  his  opponents*  footsteps  closing  in  on  him  as 
he  waited,  and  his  teammates'  admonitions  to  leave  the  ball 
alone.  It  is  possible  he  heard  all  this.  One  cannot  be  certain. 
It  is  certain  that  Bates  did  catch  the  ball,  did  offer  one 
head  fake  to  the  inside,  and  did  go  straight  down  the  sideline 
to  a  6-0  victory.  Of  such  stuff  are  heroes  made. 

The  confrontation.  David  shot  down  by  a  .spitball.  And  the 
moral  is  still  to  be  drawn.  Perhaps  the  lineman  .said  it  best,  as 
they  always  do:  "The  teams  really  were  equal  —  equally 
putrid." 


RECREATIONAL 

SWIMMING     SCHEDULE 

LINSEY    POOL 

FALL    1968 

Under-Graduate    and 
Graduate   Students 
Monday    10:00    a.m.    -    12 
noon. 

Tuesday   7:50  p.m.    -   9:00 
p.m. 

Wednesday     7:30     p.m.     - 
9:00  p.m. 

ThurjKlay  7:30  p.m.  -  9:00 
p.m. 

Friday    7:30    p.m.    -    9:00 
p.m. 

Saturday  1:00  p.m.  -  5:00 
p.m. 

Sunday    7:00    p.m.    -    9:00 
p.m. 

Faculty    and    Staff 
Monday  12:00  noon  -  2:00 
p.m. 

Tuesday  12:00  noon  -  1:00 
Wednesday    12:00    noon    - 
1:00  p.m.;    7:30   p.m.   -   9:00 
p.m. 

Thursday  12:00  noon  - 
1:00  p.m.;  7:30  p.m.  -  9:00 
p.m. 

Friday   12:00   noon   -   1:00 

p.m.;   7:30   p.m.   -   9:00   p.m. 

Saturday  —  No  Hours. 

Sunday    1:00    p.m.   -    5:00 

p.m.,     Family     Swim;     7:00 

p.m.   -  9:00   p.m. 


TRYOUTS    FOR    VARSITY 

SYNCHRONIZED 

SWIMMING 

Tryouts  for  the  Varsity  Syn- 
cronized  Swimming  team  will 
be  held  from  4:00  to  5:00 
Wed.,  Nov.  13th  and  Thurs., 
Nov.  14th. 

Tryouts  will  consist  of  per- 
forming skills  for  ratings.  The 
skills  will  be  taught  during 
practice  sessions  preceding  try- 
outs. 

In  order  to  be  ELIGIBLE 
for  tryouts,  you  must  attend 
50%  of  the  below  listed  prac- 
tice sessions: 

Monday  evening  7:30  ■ 
p.m. 

Beginning   Oct.    14th 
Nov.   nth 
Tuesday,      Wednesday 
Thursday  afternoons 
5:00  p.m. 

Beginning  Oct.  15th 
Nov.  12th 
No  previous  experience  is 
necessary.  All  students  are  eli- 
gible. You  should  be  a  fairly 
strong  swimmer.  If  you  have 
any  further  questions  contact 
Mrs.  Pasqualucci,  Ext  665 
260. 


8:30 

thru 

and 
4:00 

tjhru 


or 


BANK   SQUARE 
BARBER  SHOP 

912-A  Moin 
WALTHAM,   MASS. 


1 


TYPEWRITERS  and 
CAMERAS 

Estate  liquidotionf  Royol  portoble 
$24.00;  Underwood  manual 
$25.00;  Hermes  portoble 
$35.00;  fine  Electric  typewriter 
$75.00;  other  borgoins.  Also,  o 
fine  lot  of  canveras,  projectors, 
lenses,  etc.  ot  give-away  prices. 
Private  home.   527-0311. 

Thank    you    for    your    kind    ot- 
tention , 


Mayor  Daley's  Finest: 
Top  New  Flag  Team  ? 


A  team  to  watch  in  A-League 
'\^  Mayor  Daley's  Finest,  a 
newly  formed  club  with  great 
potential.  MDF  includes  many 
unknowns,  but  has  been  very 
impressive  in  pre-season  work- 
outs displaying  a  strong  line 
headed  by  Artie  Kaplan  and  a 
big  aggressive  backfield  in- 
cluding halfback  Ricardo 
Bailey.  This  squad  will  un- 
doubtedly be  hurt  by  inex- 
perience in  early  games  but 
will  grow  tougher  as  the  sea- 
son wears  on. 

To  Be  Announced  will  in- 
clude .s>everal  members  from 
last  year's  B-League  1st  place 
finishers,  Mother  Bay  State. 
This  team  should  be  fun  to 
watch  and  although  TBA  prob- 
ably won't  finish  high  in  the 
standings,  they  will  provide 
much  excitement.  Among  those 
creating  the  excitement  will 
be  Josh  "Big  Daddy"  Mostel. 
Mickey  Lemle,  and  Bob  Shul- 
man. 


The  Biology  Department  has 
come  up  with  a  team  to  ri^al 
Bio  Chemistry  counterparts. 
However,  few  of  their  men 
have  league  experience  and  it's 
difficult  to  assess  their  abilities. 
A  good  guess  is  that  they'll 
find  the  going  rough  in  A- 
League.  Professor  Gillespie,  a 
fine  all-around  athlete,  will  be 
a  solid  ballplayer  and  Dave 
Patterson  is  a  bough  man. 
Other  than  tho.se  two,  the  Bi- 
ology Club  will  field  un- 
knowns. 

After  looking  at  the  size  of 
their  linesmen,  the  Thundering 
Herd  was  aptly  named.  They 
are  now  called  Foam.  Captain 
John  Broude  has  several  cap- 
able blockers  accompanying 
him  up  front.  Tackles  Buzz 
Aaron  and  Larry  Miller,  both 
over  200  lbs.,  from  a  wall-like 
front.  Linebacker  Marc  Atron 
is  fast  and  strong  at  his  posi- 
tion and  Tom   Crow   will   cer- 

{Conixnued  on  Page  7) 


CORDON'S 

WALTHAM  LIQUOR  STORE,  in<. 

Serving  Waltham  and  Surrounding  Towns 

The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Imported  ond 
Domestic  Beers,  Wines  and  Liquors 

Drive-in  Forking    •    Prompt  Delivery    •     Privote  Cors 

BUY   WITH   CONFIDENCE 

M.  H.  Gordon  Bronds  —  Imported  &  Domestic 

if  You  Buy  It  at  Gordon's  -  it  Hos  to  Be  Good 

BARRELLED   BEER      •      ICE  CUBES 
COMPLETE   PARTY  SERVICE 

Bartender  -  Glossware  -  Bar  -  Equipment  -  Etc. 

WEST  SIDE  SOUTH  SIDE 

867  Main  St.,  Waltliam       577  Moody  St.,  Woithom 


893-1900 


894-2771 


INC. 


Flowers  of  Distinctive 
Service  for  Over  50  Years 

PURCHASES   MAY   BE   CHARGED 
STUDENT   CREDIT   RECOGNIZED 

Other  Recognized  Chorges 

Include:  Corte  Blanche, 

Americon  Express,  and 

BonkAmericord 


Flowers  Delivered 
Worldwide 


719  Main  Street 

Woithom,  Moss.  07.154 

Coll   893-2961 


Headquarters 

•    BELL  BOTTOMS  $4.98 

•  BOOTS 

•  PARKAS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  TURTLENECK 
JERSEYS  $1.99 

Surplus 
Central  War, 

433  Moss.  Ave. 
Central  Square,  Cambridge 


OPEN 

7  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 

Sat.  6  P.M. 


A  complete 
Pjont-on-Premises 


955  MAIN  ST..  WALTHAM 

Junction  Rte,  20  &  117  (Banks  Square) 


NI^NARLie  ASSOCIATION 

Tko  Brond«if  University  Hi-ChoHi« 
Association,  which  each  spring  spon- 
sors the  production  off  a  student- 
written  musical  comedy,  is  now  ac- 
oeptinfl  applications  for  its  1966-69 
Board  off  Directors.  The  positions  to 
be  tilled  ore  those  off  Producer,  Assist- 
ant Producer.  Musical  Advisor,  Tech- 
nical Director  and  Publicity  Director. 
Interested  students  should  contact 
Anna  Mory  Teogue  via  the  moilroom, 
theatre  coilboord,  or  phone  (894- 
8792 1,  stating  their  nome,  class,  po- 
sition applied  tor,  and  ony  previous 
eKpcrience  they  feel  would  be  help- 
fful.  Deadline  for  applications  is  Fri- 
doy,  Oct.    18th. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  also  ac- 
cepting scripts  for  possible  production 
this  Spring.  If  it  is  feasible,  the 
board  would  like  oppliconts  to  sub- 
mit a  plot  outline  and  an  exomple 
off  a  finished  scene  by  October  18th. 
However,  oil  prospective  playwrights 
are  urged  to  contact  Anno  Mory 
Teogue  by  the  18th,  whether  or  not 
tfiey  con  meet  this  deadline. 


Voi.  XXI,  No.  4 


Brandeis  University 


October  15,  1968 


PHILOSOFHCR 

At  4:30  p.m.  on  Fridoy,  Octobor  ISi, 
Mondoy,    October    21,    and    Tuesday, 
October    22,     noted     philosopher     J. 
Krishnomurti    will    give    general    tolks 
in   Spingold's   Laurie  Theatre.     He   wiN 
porticipote   in   s>nall   group  discussions 
with    interested    students    from    10:30 
a.m.    to    12:00    noon    on    October    21 
and  22  in  Olin-Song  218.  On  Wednes- 
day, •  October    23,    o    reception    for 
Krishnomurti     will     be     held     in     Swig 
Lounge  at   S:00  p.m.    He  will  olso  be 
available  for  individuol  meetings  with 
students,    staff,    and    foculty    by    op- 
pointment   during  the  period   of   Octo- 
ber 19-22. 


Yeorbook    Photogrophy 

This  Wednesday  evening  at  7:00 
off  the  '69  yearbook  photography 
p.m.  the  first  orgonizntional  meeting 
staff  will  be  held  in  Eo^t  lounge.  In- 
terested photographers,  as  well  os 
those  interested  in  processing  film  for 
the  yeorbook  on  o  regular  basis, 
should  plan  to  attend  this  meeting. 
Pleose  try  to  bring  o  sample  of  your 
worfc. 


History  Majors  Seek 
Power  in  Dept.  Policy 


Three  senior  history  concen-H- 


trators  have  been  elected  to 
serve  as  undergraduate  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Hi.story  De- 
partment's policy-making  body. 
The  three,  Mark  Burnette,  Da- 
vid Pitt,  and  Nicholas  Rach- 
eotes,  were  chosen  by  under- 
graduate history  majors  at  a 
Weil-attended  meeting  last 
Wednesday  in  the  Shapiro 
Foriun. 

The  precise  nature  of  their 
role.s  as  representatives  has  not 
yet  heen  officially  claririe>d  by 
the  History  Department.  But 
during  time  set  aside  for  brief 
•'campaign  speeches"  by  each 
of  the  candidates  still  in  the 
running  after  the  first  ballot 
(there  was  an  original  field  of 
13).  Burnette.  Pitt  and  Rach- 
eotes  criticized  the  idea  of  un- 
dergraduate representatives 
having  a  purely  advisory  sta- 
tus. They  told  the  meeting  they 
would  work  to  attain  voting 
rights  similar  to  those  recently 
granted  to  two  graduate  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Comparative 
History  program. 

According:  to  the  reform 
unanimously  accepted  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Comparative  His- 
tory program,  two  .student  rep- 
resentatives have  the  right  to 
vote  on  decisions  before  the 
10-man  executive  board.  Joel 
Doerfler  and  Zane  Berezins 
were  elected  as  graduate  rep- 
resentatives at  a  Comparative 
Hi.story  meeting  Wednesday 
evening.  Tl»e  areas  in  which 
the  graduate  students  will  have 
a  voting  voice  include  curricu- 
lum, exam  re-quircments,  visit- 
ing lecturers  and  "new  diroc- 
tion.s"  for  the  program.  The 
voting  privilege  does  not  ex- 
tend to  i.ssues  specifically  in- 
volving grading. 

The  History  Department's 
official  statements  concerning 
the  status  of  undergraduate 
representatives  have  been 
vague.  In  a  memo  announcing 
Wednesday's  meeting,  Depart- 
ment Chairman  Morton  Keller 

Students  Approve 
TYP  Amendhient; 
Secretary  Picked 

students  last  week  over- 
whelm ingly  approved  a  Stu- 
dent Union  constitutional 
amendment  to  allow  Transi- 
tional Year  Pmgram  students 
a  vote  on  Student  Council.  In 
the  ;^me  election,  Dehby  Spi- 
talnik  '70  was  elected  io  the 
vacant  Council  Secretary  post. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  al- 
mosl  650  voters  ca.st  yes  votes 
for  the  TYP  amendment.  This 
provision  will  now  permit  the 
TYP  .students  to  elect  their  own 
representative  to  Council. 

In  the  s  e  c  r  e  t  a  r  y  '  s  race, 
brought  about  by  Barton  Lev's 
resignation,  Debby  Spitalnik 
received  234  votes.  Her  oppo- 
nents. Beth  Posin.  '71.  and  Bar- 
bara GofT.  '71.  tallied  184  and 
129  votes,  respectively.  There 
were  62  abstentions  and  17 
write-ins.  The  new  .secretary 
takes  office  immediately,  serv- 
ing until  next  semester's  exec- 
utive board  elections. 


said  only  that  the  hi.story  facul- 
ty would,  "to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  attempt  to  draw  (your) 
representatives  into  the  con- 
stant effort  to  make  the  teach- 
ing of  History  at  Brandeis  more 
effective  and  meaningful." 

When  questioned  from  the 
floor  following  the  election,  Dr. 
Keller  .t^aid  that  he  saw  no  rea- 
son why  the  undergraduate  rep- 

(Continued   on   page   6) 


Two  New  Committees  to  Start  Soon; 
SBR  Proposals  Bring  Sgan  Reply 


n-academic    matters   of   the    present    Administrative    ^"^  »-/'^'»i»"»i  ui  a  mlw  cjh 

of  the  Faculty,   a   function  formerly  performed   by   Hi«'ciary    coinmittee.    Assis 

sity  Committee  on  Student  Affairs.    In  its  proposal.    ^^^^  ,  ^^     Students     Matt 


Schwartz  Uncertain 
On  Dorm  Opening 


Environmentol^  Priorities  Committees 

By   AMY  JACOBSON 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  Environmental  and  Pri- 
orities Committees,  proposed  by  Student  Council,  are  now  in 
their  final  stages. 

The  Environmental  Committee  as  proposed  will  attend  to 
all    the   non-acadetnic    matters   of   the    present    Administrative 
Committee 
the  Universi 

Council    requested    that    the    committee's    membership    include 
three  administrators  —  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Director  of 

Residence  and  a  third  to  be 

cho.sen  by  the  President;  three 
members  of  the  faculty  to  be 
cho.sen  yearly  by  the  Dean  of 
Faculty  and  three  students  to 
be  cho.sen  by  Council. 

Study   Committee   Working 
Before  finally  approving  the 
committee.    President   A  b  r  a  m 
has  established  a  study  commit- 


Sgan  Reply 

By   WARREN    S-OIFFFR 


The  Oflice  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  has  begun  to  react  to 
the  proposal  by  the  Student 
Board  of  Review  concerning 
the  creation  of  a  new  campus 

tant 
liew 
Sgan  has  sent  a  memoranduiti 
on  this  subject  to  President 
Abram  and  other  action  is  an- 
ticipated thi.s  week. 

Sgan  implied  that  his  ofTfice 
would  accept  the  new  group 
but  he  would  not  reveal  the 
exact  number  of  participants 
he  preferred  to  have  in  the 
new  judiciary  committee  until 
President  Abrain  acted  on  his 
memorandum.     He    refused    to 


tee  to  investigate  the  feasibility  QU'hble  over  numbers  but  felt 

of  the  proposal.    One  question  tripartite     representation     was 

which  will  have  to  be  answered  neces.sary  instead   of  the  three 

is  whether  or  not  the  proposal  'acuity    and   three    students    as 

must  be  referred  to  the  faculty  prop^sed  by  SBR.  He  preferred 
for  a  vote.  The  study  group  will 


Rosenthal  sits'  resplendent  in  its  uncompleted  state. 
By  RI€K  HOROWITZ 

"It  could  have  turned  out  a  lot  worse  than  it  did"  said 
Director  of  Residence  Harri.i  Schwartz,  talking  alxiut  the 
Rosenthal  dormitory  situation  last  Friday. 

Sumner  Abranis,  Director  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  is  ex- 
pected to  give  Schwartz  the  latest  estimate  of  completion  date 
.sometime  this  week.  At  the  moment,  Schwartz  is  unwilling  to 
speculate:  "You  could  ^ue.ss  as  well  as  I  oin." 

Sctiwartz  admitted,  "It  was  a  little  cold-blooded,  but  it 
was  essentially  a  clioice  of  how  many  were  going  to  have  to 
suffer.     For     example,     if     we  " 


tripled  all  150  people  from 
Rosenthal.  450  people  would 
have   been    affected." 

Of  154  actually  slated  for 
Rosenthal  residence  this  fall. 
28  students  (16  women,  12 
men)  are  living  in  Wellesley, 
23  in  "temporary  off-campus 
accommodations"  (i.e.  living  at 
home,  with  relatives,  or  in 
apartments  until  the  new 
dorms  are  ready)  and  the  rest 
are  living  on  campus. 

Many   Factors   Involved 

It  was  a  combination  of 
three  factors  that  Schwartz 
feels  led  to  the  tight  situation: 
a  large  incoming  class  (fur- 
ther increased  by  special  ad- 
missions throughout  the  sum- 
mer), the  unavailability  of  the 
University  owned  Themis 
Hou.se  in  Weston  (undergoing 
extensive  renovation),  and  t'iie 
unfinished  condition  of  the 
new  dorms. 

"If  you're  p  a  ra  n  o  i  d  ,  * ' 
Schwartz  said  laughingly,  "you 
can  almo.st  .see  a  conspiracy 
here." 

In  choosing  the  Seminary,  a 
major  consideration  was  the 
number  of  people  expecteil 
there.  Rather  than  the  12  now 
there,  Schwartz  expected  a 
turnout  of  clo.ser  to  40. 

The  completion  of  t'he  wom- 
en's hall  (Rosenthal  North) 
would  make  a  big  difference 
to  Schwartz,  as  he  would  then 
be  able  to  move  freshman  girls 
out     of     the     "inapprapriate 


areas"  of  East,  the  Castle,  and 
the  Ridgewood  Cottages.  The 
situation  in  women's  dorm  ar- 
rangements was  aggravated  by 
the  greater  number  of  women 
than  men  in  this  year's  fresh- 
man class.  Generally,  the  re- 
verse is  true,  he  stated. 

If    Schwartz    had    to    do    the 
whole    thing     over     again?     "I 

(Continued   on   page   6) 


also  discuss  the  proposal  by  the 
Student     Board    of    Review 
(SI^R)    for    a    i«estructuring    of 
the   judicial   procedures   han- 
dling di.sciplinary   matters, 
irhe   study   group   met   for 
the  first  time  yesterday  after- 
noon.  The  session  was  main- 
ly   informaUonal,     accotiJing 
to  Council  President  YoHie. 
Membership  of  the  study 
committee    is   almost    identical 
to  that  of  the  propo.sed  commit- 
tee.   There   arc    three   adminis- 
trators:   the   Dean   of   Students 
Phillip  Dri.scoll;  the  Director  of 
Residence,    Harris    Schwartz, 
and  William  Goldsmith,  A.ssist- 
ant  to  the  President  on  vStudent 
Affairs.  Three  faculty  memb 'rs 
al.so  sit  on  the  committee:  Pro- 
fessor   Robert    Lange   of    the 
Physics   Department,    Professor 
Gerald    Rosenthal    of    the    Eco- 
nomics   Department    and    Pro- 
fes.sor  S.  Jay  Keyser  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department.  The  three  stu- 
dents are  Marc  Hoffman,  Chief 
Justice  of  SBR,   Eric  YofYje, 
Student  Council  President  and 
Steve  Deitsch,  Council  Vice 
President.     Kenneth    Sweder, 
Assistant    to    the    President,    is 
the  .secretary  of  the  committee. 
Once    the    committee    is   ap- 

(Continued   on   page   7) 


an  odd  number  on  the  commit- 
tee to  facilitate  decision-mak- 
ing, 

Di.s.satisfied  With 


Council  Sets  Election 
Feliciano  Concert  On 


La.^t  night  Student  Council 
moved  up  the  dates  for  TYP 
and  freshman  representative 
elections.  Name  submission 
deadlines  were  .set  at  Oct.  20 
for  TYP  students  and  Oct.  24 
for  freshman. 

With  no  primaries,  the  elec- 
tions  will    take    place   Oct.    25 


CORRECTION 

There  were  well  over  1,000 
sfudcnfs  present  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity's Marsh  Chapel  during 
many  stages  of  the  sanctuary 
vigil  for  Pfc.  Roymond  KroH,  not 
"over  100"  as  reported  in  last 
week's  issue.  Our  typogrophers 
and  proofreaders  are  evidently  in 
league  with  the  F.B.I. 


for  TYP  students  and  Nov.  1 
for  freshman.  If  primaries  are 
needed,  the  above  dates  will  l>e 
u.sed  for  that  puri>ose  and  final 
elections  will  be  a  week  later. 
TYP  will  elect  one  represent- 
ative, while  the  freshmen  will 
elect  two. 

The  decision  for  the  early 
dates  came  after  long  debate 
ba.sed  on  feelings  f)y  representa- 
tives that  by  waiting  till  the 
usual  December  election  dates 
they  would  be  denying  l>oth 
groups  adequate  representation 
and  thus  possibly  alienating 
them. 

Council  al.*»o  decided  to  hold 
a  concert  during  Charity  Week 
featuring  Jose  Feliciano.  Costs 
will  run  to  over  ^5,000. 


Report 

Dean     Sg  m     expres.sed     di.s- 
satisfaction  with  .several  of  the 
statements'  md  conclusions  con- 
tained    in     SBR's     Octol)er     1 
letter      to      President      Abram. 
Conmienting    on    the    case    in 
which    denial    of    fin;mci;»l    aid 
wa.s  attempted  against  two  stu- 
dents    who      violated     pjrietal 
regulations,     he    conceded     the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
might    have     heen     wrong    but 
called  file  sitiialiun  ":i  complex 
issue."  He  outlined  (he  criteria 
for    receiving    flrianrial    aid    as 
need,  scholarship,  gond  citizen- 
ship, and  comnuinlty  contribu- 
tions.   Since    fhe    sfiidents    had 
been    convitted    by   SBR,    Sgan 
(Continued    on   page    6) 

Prof.  Roclic 

Discusses 

Presidency 

Profe.s.sor  John  P.  Roche  de- 
scribed his  recent  experiences 
as  an  advi.sor  to  President  Lyn- 
don John.son  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Brandeis  Club  here  this  past 
Sunoay. 

Dr.  Roche,  a  member  of  the 
Brandeis  Politics  i>epai)t»nent, 
said  of  his  work  with  Johnson 
that  "after  Abe  Sachar,  it  was 

ea.sy."  In  reference  to  the  Pres- 
idency, Roche  noted  that  he 
was  -mpre.s.sed  b.y  the  "terrify- 
ing aspects  of  the  exerci.se  of 
power." 

Crisis  Observations 

Roche  u.vd  the  Administra- 
tion's reaction  tr)  the  closing  of 
the  Straits  of  Tiraii  and  tlie 
Pueblo  crisis  as  examples  of  his 
ob.servation  that  "the  clo.ser 
you  get  to  power,  the  more 
ephemeral  it  becomes"  The 
former  consultant  said  that  "if 
you're  lucky  you'll  have  51% 
of  the  information  (on  a  given 
situation)  when  you  have  to 
make  a  decision."  Historians, 
he  noted,  have  the  luxury  of 
waiting  till  they  have  all  of  the 
information  before  making  a 
decision. 
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Dovid  Pitt  '69 


Matthew's  Gospet 

Despite  his  opaque  statements  about  the  "complexity"  of 
the  caso.  it  setniK  clear  that  Dean  Sjian  is  bent  on  perpetuating 
the  fiction  that  his  office  was  perfectly  justified  in  attempting 
last  semester  to  deprive  two  students  of  university  financial  aid 
Ijecause  they  were  convicted  of  parietal  violations. 

Actually,  Dean's  Sgan's  suggestion  could  not  be  farther 
from  tiie  truth.  The  two  students,  nabbed  by  an  alert  residence 
counselor  while  showering  together,  were  tried  before  the 
Student  Board  of  Review,  found  guilty  as  charged,  and  let  off 
with  a  reprimand.  But  the  Court's  decision  was  something  less 
than  the  Dean  of  Students  Office  would  have  preferred,  and 
so  —  utterly  oblivious  to  the  students'  rights  of  due  process  and 
of  SBR's  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  case  —  Dean  Sgan  tried 
to  have  them  thrown  out  of  school  via  the  indirect,  or  American 
way  by  recommending  to  the  Financial  Aid  Committee  that 
the  two  students  were  "bad  citizens'  and  therefore  ineligible 
for  renewal  of  their  financial  assistance. 

Fortunately,  this  outrageous  attempt  to  impose  double 
jeopardy  on  t'  e  students  failed.  But  in  a  similar  case  that  came 
up  during  finals  last  May,  Dean  Sgan.  who  learns  from  his  old 
mistakes  methods  for  committing  new  and  more  remarkable 
ones,  made  certain  that  SBR  was  offered  the  case  only  after 
most  of  the  Court  members,  including  the  Chief  Justice,  had  left 
for  the  summer.  Lacking  a  student  court,  the  case  was  promptly 
turned  over  to  the  Administrative  Committee  which  —  surprise 
of  surpises  —  suspended  both  students. 

The  implications  of  Dean  Sgan's  latest  machinations  in  the 
area  of  parietal  infractions  are  as  obvious  and  galling  as  ever. 
The  University  still  presumes  to  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  students 
who.se  patterns  of  private  life  .stray  from  standards  it  has  estab- 
lished and  eagerly  seizes  all  opportunities  to  flaunt  students' 
autliority  to  adjudicate  matters  that  are  strictly  student  business, 
not  the  University'is. 

We  understand  that  the  Dean's  OfRce  will  soon  issue  specific 
recommendations  with  regard  to  SBR's  announcement  of  with- 
drawal from  all  disciplinary  cases,  and  its  intention  to  seek 
formation  of  a  new  judicial  body  composed  of  faculty  and 
students  to  handle  such  cases.  We  cannot  presume  to  guess  what 
these  proposals  will  be.  but  if  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  Dean 
Sgan's  earlier  su;^gestions  for  "male  subcultures"  and  student 
"ethics  handbooks,"  a  battle  is  in  the  offing. 

History  Reforms 

Last  Wednesday,  the  History  Department  took  the  first 
steps  in  what  can  only  be  called  the  "democratization  of  the 
University"  through  the  election  of  five  students,  two  graduates 
and  three  undergraduates,  to  serve  as  representatives  of  the 
student  concentrators  on  the  executive  committees  of  the  De- 
partment on  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  newly  formed  Graduate 
Department  of  Comparative  History,  two  students  will  sit  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Department  with  full  voting 
rights  on  questions  of  curriculum,  examination  requirements, 
acquiring  guest  lecturers,  and  opening  new  areas  of  study 
within  the  department.  The  function  of  the  undergraduate 
representatives  is  as  yet  undefined,  though  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  untlergraduates  present  at  the  election  expressed 
support  for  adoption  of  a  program  similar  to  that  of  the  Grad- 
uate Department.  ,  .  , 

It  is  indeed  odd  that  the  History  Department,  which  until 
recently  has  lived  in  the  shadow  of  such  flamboyant  and  radical 
departments  as  Sociology  and  Psychology,  should  suddenly  take 
the  lead  in  allowing  students  access  to  its  inner  decision-making 
sanctum.  What  is  encouraging  about  this  odd  state  of  affairs  is 
the  fact  that  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  resi.stancc  to  this 
move  by  members  of  the  History  faculty.  Spontaneously,  it 
seems,  students  and  faculty  have  come  to  the  understanding  that 
the  future  of  the  department  depends  on  complete  cooperation 
witii  each  other. 

With  all  the  talk  of  students'  dissatisfaction  with  higher 
education  today,  amid  cries  of  "irrelevance.  "  "disenfranchise- 
ment."  and  "racism,"  old  channels  of  communication  between 
students  and  faculty  do  not  adequately  provide  for  dialogue  on 
such  controversial  issues  as  content  of  curriculum,  departmental 
expansion,  and  faculty  tenure.  It  is.  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
urgency  that  all  departments  at  this  University  m.ike  provisions 
for  student  participation  on  their  faculty  committees.  Granted 
this  would  overturn  many  traditional  conceptions  of  academic 
privilege;  yet  such  action  is  not  only  revolutionary,  it  is  also 
reasonable. 


Posthaste 


Earlier  this  month  the  Faculty  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee delayed  final  decisions  on  two  Student-Faculty  EPC  pro- 
posals, an  African  Studies  Concentration  and  an  Afro-Ameri- 
can Program.  The  earliest  they  could  apparently  meet  again 
is  Nov.  4.  When  they  do  meet,  they  must  formally  adopt  the 
proposals  and  pass  them  on  to  the  Faculty  for  approval  at  two 
meetings.  With  the  record  of  Faculty  attendance,  it  is  possible 
that  these  popularly  accepted  programs  won't  be  able  to  get 
going  until  second  semester  and  thus  might  not  be  available  for 
students  for  the  promised  September,  1969. 

Without  disputing  the  right  of  the  Faculty  to  consider  this 
matter,  there  is  no  reason  for  so  much  time  to  elapse.  We  call 
on  the  Faculty  EPC  to  meet  immediately,  and  for  the  Dean  of 
Faculty  to  schedule  and  adequately  publicize  a  full  faculty 
meeting  for  late  October  for  initial  consideration  of  the  plan. 
Out  of  that  meeting  student.s  will  be  able  to  know  the  true 
position  of  our  faculty  on  the  issues  and  will  not  be  forced  to 
make  errant  suppositions  oi  motive. 


Opinion 


Richard  Humphrey?  Hubert  Nixon? 


Teddy  Gross 


As  election  day  nears,  more  and  more  of  the  disaffected  McCarthy-McGovem  followers 
whose  convictions  were  repudiated  in  Chicago  this  summer  will  decide  to  cast  a  begrudging 
vote  for  Mr  Humphrey.  This  is  very  unfortunate;  in  fact,  Jt  is  wrong.  For  one,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "l)egrudging  vote":  a  vote  is  a  vote,  and  cannot  be  interpreted  as  anything 
but  full  support  for  the  candidate  who  receives  it.  But  further,  it  is  an  act  of  self-repudia- 
tion for  if  the  Humphrey-Muskie  slate  were  to  win  in  November,  it  would  mean  that  the 
Democratic  Party  can  manage  well  enough  without  the  Left  and  can  receive  a  mandate  from 
the  people  for  their  police-state  tactics  at  the  convention. 

The  reluctant  Humphrey  supporters  defend  themselves  from  this  charge  with  the  fol- 
lowing argument.  It  is  true, 
they  concede,  that  the  party 
must  be  shaken  up  and  reori- 
ented towards  the  left,  towards 
peace,  and  towards  freedom. 
But  in  these  desperate  times 
the  future  of  the  nation  must 
have  priority  over  the  future 
of  the  party.  Despite  his  cal- 
lousness, his  duplicity,  his  un- 
appealing  exposure,  (his 
guilt?)  Mr.  Humphrey — when 
compared  with  Mr.  Nixon — is 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  At  least, 
they  add,  Humphrey  has  court- 
ed the  liberal  left  faction, 
while  Nixon  has  tried  to   woo 


Concerned 

To  the  Editor: 

The  move  to  ./ithhold  Fed- 
eral funds  from  students  who 
take  part  in  campus  riots  and 
other  disruptions  is  a  cause  of 
concern  for  all  those  who  value 
academic  freedom  and  the 
aulAonomy  of  American  uni- 
versities. 

Violators  of  university  regu- 
lations are  subject  to  such  pen- 
alties as  the  universities  choose 
to  enforce,  and  violators  of  es- 
tablished local,  state  or  Fed- 
eral laws  are  subject  to  ap- 
propriate prosecution.  The  in- 
tervention of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  penalizing  local  ex- 
pressions of  political  convic- 
tion, whether  legal  or  illegal, 
constitutes     an     encroachment 


the  fact  that  when  the  capital- 
ist system,  at  least  partly,  was 
accepted  in  Europe,  the  feud- 
alists, in  order  to  enslave  their 
fellow  men.  had  to  abandon 
Europe  to  pursue  their  goals 
elsewhere? 

No  capitalist  society  can  tol- 
erate the  enslavement  of  any  of 
its  members.  The  best  histori- 
cal evidence  is  found  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  which 
Mr  Rustin  passed  lightly  over. 
But  what  is  the  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  the 
emerging  capitalist  America  in 
the  19th  century  would  rather 
wage  the  bloodiest  civil  war 
in  history  than  permit  any  of 
its  members  to  remain  en- 
slaved? Tile  answer  is  siniply 
that  capitalism  and  .slavery  are 
incompatible.     The     capitalist 


on  the  integrity  of  universities,    society  is  a  .society  of  free  men. 


Similar  opinions  have  been 
given  by  U.S.  Education  Com- 
missioner Hov.'e  and  by  Dr. 
Donald  F.  Hornig  of  the  Ollice 
of  Science  and  T(\''nnology, 
who  attest  to  the  undc"--irnbiii*y 
of  such  legislation,  the  grave 
difficulties  in  its  enforcement, 
and  its  di.scriminatory  effect  on 
students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies who  cannot  finance  their 
own  educat'on. 

Critics  of  American  educa- 
tion point  to  the  enormous  de- 
pendence of  many  institutions 
of  higher  education  on  various 
.sources  of  Federal  funding. 
Thus  far.  we  Americans  have 
done  relatively  well  in  insu- 
lating this  funding  process 
from  possible  threats  to  aca- 
demic freedom  and  intellectual 
and  political  expression. 

The  course  of  wisdom  re- 
garding protest  behavior  whicli 
may  be  illegal  is  to  have  sound 
laws,  enforced  justly  by  legal 
authorities,  and  to  avoid  moves 
which  attach  special  con- 
straints by  Federal  funding 
agencies  on  political  participa- 
tion or  academic  activity. 

In  its  concern  for  the  in- 
violability of  universities  from 
Federal  intervention,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  Flor- 
ence Heller  Graduate  School 
for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social 
Welfare  have  voted  that  this 
letter  be  sent  on  their  behalf. 
Roland  L.  Warren 
Professor  of   Community 

Theory 
(for  the  faculty,  Florence 
Heller  Cirad  *  te  School 
for  Advanced  Studies  in 
Social  Welfare,  Brandei^} 
University) 


Ironically  enou.^'li.  Mr.  Rus- 
tin acknowledged,  but  failed 
to  draw  the  conclusion  from 
the  fact  that  racism  and  tribal- 
ism prevail  in  such  countrir's 
as  India  and  the  newly 
emerged  African  countries,  na- 
tions that  can  hardly  be  ac- 
cused of — or  credited  with — a 
capitalist    tradition. 

Peter   Skagesfad, 


•70 


Receptions 


To  the  Editor: 

Ten  or  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  a  commonly  accepted  fact 
of  life  that  Comnuinist  speak- 
ers on  a  college  campus  would 
corrupt  the  college  students. 
Today  such  a  viewpoint  is 
marked  by  absurdity  thanks  to 
the  education  afforded  us  on 
variant  theories  of  economic 
development. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ameri- 
can student."-j  liave  not  yet  been 
educated  on  variant  theories  of 
government,     in    particular    to 


the     right     wing     votes    away 
from   Wallace. 

Save  the  concessions,  this 
argument  is  invalid.  Of  course 
the  nation  takes  priority  over 
party  disputes,  but  these  dis- 
putes are  not  on  minor  tech- 
nical points,  They  concern  the 
very  issues  that  have  brought 
the  nation  to  desi^air.  Indeed, 
to  vote  for  Humphrey  seems 
to  place  the  party  over  the  na- 
tion. Secondly,  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  Mr.  Humphrey 
is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  diverge  from  or 
mediate  the  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration, the  Democrats 
can  promise  nothing  than  four 
more  years  of  murderous  blun- 
ders and  doubletalk. 

And  how  much  worse  could 
the  Republicans  be?  It's  likely 
they  won't  be  as  bad.  Tliey  will 
be  nh\c  to  end  the  war  more 
fpiickly  than  the  Democrats, 
and  will  be  more  cautious 
about  new  involvements  (afUr 
all,  how  will  they  have  gotten 
into  power?)  Furthermore,  the 
legislature  will  be  Democratic, 
which  will  check  the  fanati- 
cisms of  Mr.   Nixon. 

Humphrey  old  and  new.  and 
Nixon  new  and  old  are  con- 
fusingly indistinguishable.  The 
next  four  years  will  be  the 
same,    i.e.    bad,    whichever    is 


the  quasi-totalitarian  types  that   elected.    But    if  there   is  to   be 


are  met  with  today  all  over 
the  world.  As  a  result  many  of 
us  have  fears  bordering '^  on 
paranoia    with    respect    to    the 

(Continued    on  paire   6) 


some  change  in  1970  and  1972 
the  old-guard  hawks  must  be 
ousted  trom  the  Democratic 
party  so  that  it  can  be.uin  to 
build  a  serious  coalition  of  the 
left. 


^£"   hJALLZTRlLf  -Ecy 


Monstrosities 

To  the  Editor: 

As  one  who  believes  in  the 
study  of  history  as  a  clue  to 
the  present,  I  was  shocked  by 
the  monstrosities  presented  by 
Mr.  Rustin  in  the  panel  dis- 
cussion on  white  racism  Oct.  4. 
His  assertions  should  not  re- 
main unopposed  in  the  face  of 
the  student  body. 

Mr.  Rustin's  main  point  was 
to  show  a  connection  between 
racism  and  capitalism.  His 
claim  was  based  on  a  correla- 
tion in  time  between  the  emer- 
gence of  capitalism  in  Europe 
and  the  alleged  enslavement  of 
colored  p>eople  through  the 
policies  of  imperialism. 

The  historical  significance  of 
the  correlation  is.  however, 
that  the  imperialists  who  al- 
legedly enslaved  colored 
people  in  Asia  and  Africa,  were 
not  acting  within,  but  outside 
of,  the  capitalistic  system. 
What  better  proof  is  there  of 
the   virtue  of   capitalism   than 
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The  Whole  World . . . 

By  IRA  SHAPIRO 

Tliere  is  both  more  and  less  to  the  Wallace  movement  than  meets  the  eye.  The  former  Ala- 
bama governor's  day  in  Boston  last  week  was  a  maze  of  mixed  emotions  and  complex  forces 
that  defied  the  simple  buttonhole  analysis  so  often  applied  to  him.  On  the  one  hand  there  was 
the  impre.'>sion  that  Wallace  was  a  full-fledged  presidential  candidate,  not  the  red-necked 
mouthpiece  of  a  lunatic  fringe.  Yet  at  the  same  time  there  were  definite  hints  that  the  Wallace 
movement  has  pa.ssed  its  peak  and  that  the  recent  Gallup  Poll  which  showed  him  down  one 
percent  nationally  was  just  the  start  of  a  downward  trend. 

From  the  time  his  plane  touched  down  at  the  American  Airlines  hangar  at  Logan,  one 
was  conscious  of  Wallace's  new  found  respectability,  how  hard  he  has  worked  to  earn  it  and  how 

careful  he  is  not  to  mar  it.  He   r ; r. ; T-, T. ^, 

was  subdued,  almost  inaudible  tractive  well-.spoken  blonde,  file  weekly.  .  .  There's  nothing 
as  he  answered  questions  from  ^^^  called  this  a  "very  special  to  .<?ay  about  him  most  days." 
reporters  who  surrounded  the  clay,"  while  chiding  me  for  not  Ironically,  it  is  this  very  re- 
plane.  As  he  warmed  to  the  wearing  a  Wallace  button,  and  .spectability  which  could  re- 
task,  his  voice  gained  strength  ^  smattering  of  students  for  verse  Wallace's  gaias  so  far 
but  at  no  time  did  he  behave  ^^ll^ce  tucked  between  the  this  election  year.  In  1964  mil- 
or  speak   in  a   way  unbefitting    protestors  at  the  Common.  lions     of    Americans,     sensing 

a  major  candidate.  Anyone  who  Wallace's  relations  viv-a-vis  something  was  wrong  in  the 
expected  him  to  take  a  ques-  ^^^  press  al.so  attested  to  his  country  despite  unparalleled 
tion  from  the  press  and  raise  i^^w-found  respectability.  He  prosperity,  rallied  to  the  Gold- 
his  vo'ice  triumphantly  to  evoke  ^^^  made  his  peace  with  them,  water  .standard.  Many  millions 
a  response  from  the  cordoned  however  uneasy  and  artificial  more,  however,  supported  Lyn- 
ofT  crowd  was  disappointed.  So  ^^  might  be.  Liquor  is  now  don  Johnson  and  were  willing 
in  fact  were  people  in  the  served  on  the  presis  plane,  a  to  ignore  small  chinks  in  the 
crowd  many  of  whom  had  Prerequisite  for  a  presidential  American  armor  to  endorse  the 
come  a  long  way  to  see  and  candidate's  entourage,  and  the  dominant  motif  of  peace  and 
hear  their  hero.  After  he  ig-  P'^s^  ^^^  greeted  and  treated  prosperity.  Despite  the  fact  he 
nored  them  to  speak  to  the  re-  c-ordially  by  all  members  of  was  a  major  candidate,  in  some 
porter.^  Wallace  had  to  walk  ^^^  Wallace  staff.  Travelling  ways  voting  for  Goldwater 
forward  to  within  a  few  yards  ^^^'^  Wallace,  however,  is  no  never  became  a  respectable 
of  the  throng  to  get  into  his 
car  for  the  motorcade.  He 
waved,  smiled  rather  hesitant- 
ly and  vanished  into  the  car 
quickly,  leaving  the  crowd 
with  only  the  barest  possible 
glimpse  of  him 

The  crowds  were  a  curious 
part  of  the  Wallace  story  that 
cloudy  Tuesday.  Both  at  Logan 
and  at  the  Common  rally  there 
were  ample  stereotypes  for 
those  who  accept  the  simplified 
picture  of  what  Wallace  sup- 
porters .-should  l>e.  There  was 
an  attractive  lady,  resplendent 
in  red,  white,  and  blue,  wearing 
her  coat  open  to  display  her 
Wallace  buttons  and  ribbons,  a 
throwback  to  CJoldwater's  sup- 
porters. There  was  a  young  ,  •,•...  ,  ,  „.  . 
construction  worker  from  Lo-  P'^^asure,  de.spite  improved  con-  act.  Thanks  to  the  Democrats, 
cal  22  wearing  his  work  ditions.- In  his  own  way,  he  is  the  media,  and  the  candidate 
clothes',  face  red  from  excite-  ®^  cautious  as  Nixon,  sticking  himself,  such  a  vote  became 
ment  and  beer  roaring  approv-  ^^  P^^  answers  and  patter  the  endorsement  of  a  man  who 
al  of  Wallace's  every  sentence  speeches  which  cannot  up.«^t  threatened  nuclear  holocaust 
There  was  the  inevitable  rep-  *^'^  '^^^  image.  As  the  reporter  and  an  end  to  Social  Security, 
resentative  from  the  Polish  ^''P^^  ^**'f  ^^'^  "^^'"  ^^'^  ^  down  More  important,  it  was  a  quack 
Freedom  Fighters  Inc.,  clutch-  trip.  .  .  I'm  glad  I  only  have  to  vote  for  a  man  who  wanted  to 
ing  his  sign  determinedly  in 
the  midst  of  the  Wallace  haters 
at  the  Common. 

But  there  were  also  tho.se 
who  didn't  seem  to  belong:  a 
fuel  oil  businessman  from  New- 
ton, in  jacket  and  tie,  speaking 
of  the  accounts  he  has  lo«st  by 
supporting  Wallace,  and  an  at- 
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Wallace  huff  harangues  unsympathetic  non-sumy(>^icr  at  Com- 
mon Rally.    (JUSTICE  photo  by  Ronald  Duren). 


turn  back  the  clock  at  a  time 
when  most  Americans  had 
"never  had  it  .so  good." 

Wallace  has  not  l>eeome  more 
re.spectable  because  he  is  bel- 
ter behaved  now  than  in  re- 
cent years.  Rather  his  respect- 
ability .stems  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  speaking  to  the  same  prob- 
lems that  all  Americans  are 
concerned  with.  No  one.  even 
Humphrey,  argues  that  Amer- 
icans never  had  it  .so  good,  de 
spite  our  unparalleled  GNP. 
Peace  and  pro.sperity  may  have 
blinded  many  in  1964,  but  af- 
ter four  years  of  hatred  and 
violence,  prosperity  alone  fooLs 
no  one  as  to  our  national  con- 
ditions in  1968.  All  the  candi- 
dates have  identified  the  same 
problems,  and  this  uniformity 
robs  Wallace  of  much  of  the 
appeal  Goldwater  had  in  1964. 
In  1964  anyone  who  felt  real 


di.scomfort  and  .sen.sed  tliat 
Goldwater  was  .speaking  al>out 
soinethiiig  deeper  than  dollar 
signs  voted  for  him.  In  1968 
people  can  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  Wallace  and  vote  for 
someone  else.  About  one  third 
of  the  i>eople  on  the  Common 
came  to  li.sten  and  voiced  no 
opinion  on  Wallace  either  way. 
They  watched  the  left  attack 
him  and  the  right  applaud  him 
with  similar,  if  unequal,  fanati- 
cism. For  the  most  part  they 
agreed  with  Wallace  on  law 
and  order.  They  support  their 
local  police,  and  live  in  fear  of 
the  rising  crime  rate  and  vio- 
lence in  America.  They  might 
also  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment .should  i)e  returned  to  the 
people  and  the  states.  But  they 
are  scared  of  the  hatrt^d  Wal- 
lace provokes.  They  cannot 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


If  you   ore  seeking   o  full 
woy  of  living: 

WELLMET 
PROJECT 
HOUSES 

where  college  students  and 

former  mental  hospital  pa- 
tients   live    together. 

For  information,  call: 

Jean  —  491-2377  onytime 

or 

Monica  —  727-5661    days 
332-5577   nites 


DO  YOU  SMOKE  A  PIPE? 

LIKE  IMPORTED  TOBACCO? 

WANT  YOUR  MIXTURE 
BLENDED  PERSONALLY? 

HAVE  TIME  TO  BROWSE? 


VISIT  NEWTON'S  LARGEST  TOBACCO  SHOP 


THE  PIPE  RACK 

Imported  and  Domestic  Pipes  and  Tobacco 

Tel.:  969-3734  —  1247  Centre  St.,  Newton  Centre 
Open  7:15-6:15         Friday  to7:30        Sunday  8:00-1 :00 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  —  SHOULD  IT 
BE  RETAINED  IN  MASSACHUSEHS? 

Watch  AN  EYE  FOR  AN  EYE 

Tonight 
on 

WGBH-TV   CHANNEL  2    8:00 

Debaters:     Charles  Brown,  Boston  College 
Joel  Perwin,  Harvard 
Bill  Arthur,  MIT 
Jomes  Oliff«  Brandeis 

Moderator:  Arthur  Thibeaux,  Project  50 
of  the  Boston  YMCA 
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Headquarters 

•    BELL  BOTTOMS  $4.98 

•  BOOTS 

•  PARKAS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  TURTLENECK 
JERSEYS  $1.99 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Square,  Combridge 


ACTION! 

/ 

Help  elect  the  Independent  Candidate  for  Congress  (Third  Massachusetts  District) 

CANVAS  FOR 

Dr.  Chandler  Harrison  Stevens 

Endorsed  by:  McCarthy  for   President  Organization  Committee 
>  for  an   Effective  Congress 

This  year  the  need  for  independent  men  in  American  politics  has  become  overwhelming! 
Harry  Stevens  is  the  first  independent  legislator  in  the  Mass.  House  of  Representatives  since 
1913.  In  the  legislature  he  has  shown  that  an  Independent  can  work  effectively  in  the 
legislature  machinery. 

Call  STEVENS  FOR  CONGRESS  headquarters,  24  Crescent  Street,  Woltham— 899-6640 
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Grinbad,  the  Crailer 


Existence  Precedes  Nonsense 


McKuen's  Cities 


Heres  an  Article 


Ifc-  there  anything  in  the  real 
world  that  is  ungrammatical? 
• —  a  disembodied  voice  asked 
as  1  was  i4 wakening  and  the 
dreams  were  struggling  against 
sleep.  For  that  hour  it  was  a 
supple  dish  —  unthinkable  — 
my  wits  were  serving  me,  a 
mJaty  query  and  —  unlike 
most  queries  from  disembodied 
voices  —  not  to  be  ignored;  but 
it  was. 

"Is  there  anytliing  in  the  real 
world  that  i*>  ungrammatical?" 
It  return<^d,  persistent,  oracu- 
lar: a  pasty  nut.  When  all 
dream  memories  had  dozed 
away,  and  I  had  gone  into  an- 
olhrr  room,  this  morning  muck 
of  sleep  still  abces.sed  the  drain 
of  my  eye,  be/*ging  divination. 
I  sat  down  and  tried  to  recol- 
lect important  things  that  took 
place  the  day  before  and  sepa- 
rate tht  m  from  the  daily  resi- 
due. What  .ertiginous  or  invit- 
ing mixed  salads  worked  on  my 
dreams  metaforked  tongue?  I 
Si»t  and  thought,  yet  nothing  I 
recalled  was  abrupt  nor  swift 
enough  to  scatter  the  propagat- 
ing redundancies  on  which  my 
brain  broke  fast.  Carried  away 


Romp 


(Continued    from   page    8) 

senior  co-captain  Paul  Hymo- 
witz  turned  in  fine  perform- 
ances winning  6-0,  6-1  and  6-4, 
6-2  respectively.  Both  have 
be<n  playing  line  tennis  this 
fall  and  .seem  to  .*ihow  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  over  last 
spi  ing.  Number  two,  Steve  Zas- 
low  easily  overpowered  his 
southpaw  opponent  6-4,  6-0.  In 
fourth  singles  Bruce  Shpiner 
came  from  behind  to  win  4-6, 
6-3.  6-3.  George  Zelenka  won 
7-5  in  the  third  set.  In  the  sec- 
ond set  George  sei^med  to  lose 
all  his  control,  but  regained  it 
to  pull  out  the  match.  Follow- 
ing his  victory  the  team  unani- 
mously voted  for  George  to  ap- 
ply for  foreign  aid  so  that  he 
eould  get  a  new  pair  of  sneak- 
ers. 

This  Saturday  Brandois  hosts 
it«;  tl)ird  invitational  meet,  and 
will  host  many  outstanding 
players  from  the  Boston  area. 


by  the  bathos  of  meditation,  the 
more  I  bethought  to  rid  myself 
of  the  pestilences,  the  more 
they  impoverished  my  mental 
wealth  —  until,  convulsed  with 
emptiness  1  turned  everything 
within  me  out  .  .  .  and  it  was 
just  then  that  someone,  step- 
ping out  of  our  apartment  (a 
friend,  as  I  have  been  told,  who 
left  for  milk  and  cigarettes) 
with  her  determination  else- 
where, let  the  door  slam  be- 
hind her. 

And  this  is  what  followed: 
two  flights  up  the  door  of  my 
room,  as  if  in  step  with  the 
front  entrance,  began  vibrat- 
ing, and  the  lock  rattled  in  its 
jaw. 

I   looked   up    (noise   startles 
me)  and  before  me  stood  stands 
The     fourth     person.     Gloved, 
robust,  noen  —  for  that  is  the 
fourth     personal     pronoun    — 
smiled   smiles   familiarly,   with 
a  mouth  wedgmg  like  a  blade. 
The   fourth   person,   as  though 
we  had  been  conversing  a  long 
time,    began    begins   speaking: 
**.     .     .    Yes,     and     beisides    its 
downright       ridiculous.      The 
French  in  fact,  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  grandmothers  and 
grammar,    realizing    that    both 
are  nearly  dead  and  as  such  are 
not    worth    wa.sting    too   many 
words  on.  But  (pause;  tightened 
tiglitening     the     fit     of    noen's 
gloves)    domestically    our    re- 
putedly larger  heads,  have,  far 
from   enlightening  anybody  — 
merely  unburdened  themselves 
of  larger  stool." 

Stool?  What  next?  Running 
water?  the  Bathshcba  disease? 
I  laughed  quietly  to  myself. 
Noen  was  winning  me  over. 

"Risive  though  it  may  be,  I 
deplore  it.  You  see,  your  gram- 
marians, your  pillowsophers 
(pillows  of  wisdom)  think  they 
have  everything  locked  up. 
That's  right!  locked  up  they  do. 
Me,  I'm  locked  up!  (The  thin 
blades  of  noen's  lips  edged  edg- 
ing towards  me).  To  them 
world  is  what  language  says  it 
is,  and  language  is  their  instru- 
ment for  discovering  world.  In 
their  minds  grammar  houses 
language  and  that  building 
has  been  completed  long  ago. 
There's  no  way  out. 


.Teddy  Cross J 

(sang  singing  to  the  tune  of 
Hernando's  hideaway) 

I,  you,  him,  her,  and  he  she  it 
Conspire    to    keep    the    lan- 
guage fit 
For  them  fourth  people  are 

for  shit 
Oh,    I    get    some    one    night 
stands,  every  once  in  a   while 

—  like  you  yesterday.  You 
know,  some  disemboweling  lo- 
cal pontifl.  But  that  s  not  ex- 
istence! Would  "you"  stajid 
being  ungrammatical?  *'Him- 
©ilf"  would  rave.  But  the 
Fourth  Person  has  to  wait  for 
jarring  doors,  cracked  storm 
windows,  sleep-softened  brains. 
(Pause,    deliberately     pressing 

The  Fourth  Person's  kid  gloves) 
I  ask  you,  why  must  existence 
precede  nonsense?  How  then 
can  nonsense  exist?  Not  a 
chance,  not  a  chance." 

The  Fourth  Person's  plaintiff 
voice  irrefrageably  convinced 
me  of  noen's  existence,  and  I 
sat  there  contemplating  ways  to 
liberate  language.  "But  one 
question,"  I  ventured  as  a  be- 
ginning "I  am  coming  to  un- 
derstand how  narrow  we  are, 
Sir,  (he  grimaced  at  the  name) 

—  I  deplore  it  too  and  I  am 
grateful  to  you  etc.  etc.  But  .  .  . 
do  you  know  if  there  is  a  fifth 
person,  or  a  third  number,  a 
fourth  gender,  a  sixth  person? 

—  I  could  have  gone  on  (a  true 
or  false  question?  a  fourth  eat- 
the  tool?)  but  noen's  impatient- 
ly interrupted  interrupts  me: 
"What?  That's  idiotic.  Of  course 
not.  You're  downright  mock- 
ing! (Burped,  burps)  Not  ev- 
erything your  seedy  mousegray 
cells  nibble  on  is  .'^eal,  you  in- 
vidious, unvarnished  (enraged), 
queer." 

The  Fourth  Person  would 
have  unquestionably  attacked 
me  had  not  my  friend,  back 
from  her  shopping,  tripped  the 
signal  that  earlier  commenced 
my  door's  irregular  behavior 
and  now — thanks  be  to  Him — 
ended  it. 

Now.  Now  as  I  think  on  it, 
wouldn't  you  agree  that  it  was 
only  the  narrowness  of  noen's 
grammar  that  excluded  the 
fifth  person,  or  some  other 
verb  tense,  which  may  even 
visit  visitly  you  someday? 


on  Cheating: 
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*^May  well  be  the  most  beautiful  film  ever  made.' -Newsweek. 

Now  at  these  theatres: 

Blue  Hills  Drive-in,  Canton  •  Cabot  Cinema,  Beverly  •  Community,  Deciham 

Gorman,  Framingham  •  Granada,  Maiden  •  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 

Loring  Hall,  Hingham  •  Medford  Cinema,  Medford  •  Newton,  W.  Newton 

Park  Cinema,  Dorchester  •  Surf,  Swampscott  •  Wakefield,  Wakefield  •  Winchester, 

Winchester  •  Wollaston,  Wollaston 


LONESOME    CITIES.    By   Rod 

McKuen.  Random  House;  $3.95 

By  JOEL  DANSKY 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Dan- 
sky,  who  graduated  jro7n  Brun- 
deis  in  1967,  is  now  pursuing  a 
Ph.D.  in  Enylish  Literature  at 
Tujts  University. 

The   random  publications  of 

the  lyricists  of  the  present  age 

seem  to  drop  the  burden  of  wit, 

intelligence,  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing upon  tiieir  readers  and  crit- 
ics. There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  comply.  The  critic  who 
invests  any  of  Rod  McKuen's 
latest  poems  with  meaning  may 
just  as  well  wr-*e  his  own.  The 
honest,  straight  forward,  sole- 
searching,  train-lurching,  non- 
churching  Mr.  McKuen  tells  us: 

I've  come  to  find 

a  gathering  of  eagles. 

Not  for  the  sake  of  mingling 

with  the  great  birds, 
but  just  to  justify 
a  thousand  streets  walked  end 
to  end. 

(••The  Art  of  Catching 
Trains  —  2") 

Refusing  to  settle  for  j>ea- 
nuts  in  the  f>ark,  and  weary 
from  walking  them  thousand 
streets,  Mr.  McKuen  finds  tJiat 
he  can  charge  $3.95  for  the 
book  he  publishes  when  he  gets 
home  and  thus  become,  as  the 
blurb  blabs,  "the  best-selling 
poet  in  Amorica."  An  added 
attraction  is  a  photo  by  Frank 
Sinatra  (really)  of  the  wander- 
ing poet  in  some  sort  of  an- 
guish that  occurred  while  seat 
ed. 

Mr.  McKuen  takes  us  travel- 
ling from  "the  clothesline 
maze /of  childhood"  to  the 
"Lonesome  Cities"  of  Paris, 
London,  San  Francisco,  Venice, 
Tokyo,  and  others.  Now  San 
Francisco  is  a  beautiful  city, 
what  with  the  bay  and  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  fog  and  all  that. 
In  San  Francisco,  Mr.  McKuen 
stayed  in  bed  for  three  poerrus, 
made  love  a  couple  of  times, 
ate  breakfast  (or  thought  about 
it),  didn't  make  the  bed,  and 
got  a  telephone  call.  (Excuse 
me,  "It's  not  the  telephone  at 
all /but  celebrations  of  a  brand- 
new  kind /ringing  from  the 
watching  walls.") 

However,  before  we  can  get 
to  San  Francisco  we  must  duck 
the  laundry  and  learn  "The 
Art  of  Catehing  Trains."  Tlie 
art  of  catching  trains,  I  sup- 
pose, is  a  profound  metaphor 
for  the  art  of  poetry.  Trains, 
you  see,  have  lines;  poems  have 
lines.  Trains  take  you  to  places 
you've  never  been  to  before; 
poems  take  you  to  places 
you've  never  been  to  Ix^fore. 
Trains  have  beginnings  and 
endings;  poems  have  begin- 
nings and  endings  (a  lot  like 
life!).  Trains  are  going  out  of 
style;  poetry  is  going  out  of 
style.  And  hobos,  like  poets, 
are  wont  to  say  "Sometimes  I 
feel  I've  always  been /just  pass- 
ing through."  Our  errant  poet 


suffers  the  very  history  of  fail- 
ure in  Paris,  Venice,  and  Lon- 
don. In  Paris,  this  rebel  artist 
got  caught  drawing  on  the 
table  napkins;  in  Venice,  na- 
ture-boy tried  but  failed  to  get 
a  sun-tan;  in  London,  Godot 
didn't  climb  into  his  open 
hotel-room  window. 

The  seltzer  gets  flatter  with 
age.  Cheyenne  and  Los  An- 
geles are  distinguisihed  by 
"hello  language"  as  in  "Boat 
Ride": 

You  were  wearing  Texas  on 

your  tongue 
drawling  hello 

and  hello  again 
and  hello  again. 

Mr.  McKuen  finally  gets 
tired  of  travelling  in  Gstaad 
and  takes  a  house  on  Mnnhat- 
tan  Beach  where  he  writes  a 
••Letter  to  Ellen"  which, 
through  some  j>ostal  miscalcu- 
lation no  doubt,  ended  up  in 
this  volume.  The  finale  is  a 
series  of  melancholic  songs  in 
the  folk-pop  mode  which  cer- 
tainly don't  measure  up  to 
Guthrie,  Dylan,  Lefinon,  el  al. 

The  only  serious  quesiions 
which  a  review  of  Lonesome 
Cities  should  consider  is  why 
such  books  cost  so  much  and 
sell  so  well.  Like  Mr.  McKuen, 
1  should  be  brief  and  honest: 
he  che^ats.  Mr.  McKuen  drops 
words  with  high  price  tags,  like 
"love,"  "death,"  and  "God,"  as- 
suming that  they  will  convey 
some  profound,  prctern;tti<ial 
feeling  by  themselves,  obviat- 
ing any  thought  or  labor  of  his 
own.  Mr.  McKuen  sells  well 
because  it  requires  no  eflort  of 
thought  or  emotion  to  rend  and 
comprehend  him.  He  has  re- 
duced complex  emotions  and 
techniques  to  slushy,  vacuous, 
and  marketable  phrases.  His 
passivity  is  indicative  of  his 
attitude  toward  poetry:  "Let  it 
be/It  is  a  kind  of  something/ 
we  don't  know  much  about, 
.  .  ."  (Paris  One")  That's  a 
summary  statement  abf)ut  love, 
in  case  you  hadn't  realized  it. 

Mr.  McKuen,  looking  for  the 
hippie  vote,  asserts  the  primacy 
of  feeling  over  thought.  Fine; 
but  he  laeks  the  capacity  for 
describing  his  feelings  other 
than  with  simple,  bald  state- 
ments. His  pitch  is  that  of  the 
inarticulate  prophet  who  has 
seen  and  touched  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  world  (this 
sells),  one  who  can  only  rlliide 
to  the  depths  of  his  eiriotional 
experience.  These  allu*<ions 
have  no  emotional  correlative^ 
in  the  poetry  and  I  s-u-pposc 
that  is  where  they  should  have 
been.  Advertising  and  a  gull- 
ible public  allow  him  to  be 
"perceptive"  without  any  per- 
ceptions. Whether  any  of  those 
profound  emotions  ever  exist- 
ed within  Mr.  McKuen  is 
placed  in  question  by  the  poet 
himself: 

ril  never  be  so  rich  or  influen- 
tial to  excite  you  with  myself. 

("Venice'') 

T  am  neither  excited  by  his 
"self"  or  his  poetry.  Nothing  is 
revealed. 


iRma  sfflmsis 


TAUSIMHITWnH 


Thinking  of  returning  to  the  U.K.?  Get  In  touch  with 
the  team  of  ICI  scientists  visiting  your  campus 
shortly.  They  will  tell  you  about  jobs  available  now, 
where  these  are,  how  much  they  pay  and  what  the 
housing  situation  Is.  If  you've  only  just  arrived,  drop 
in  just  the  same  for  a  chat  about  your  future 
prospects. 

ICI's  recruiting  teom 

will  visit  your  compus  on  28th  Oct. 

Contoct  them  through  —  Mr.  Pierre  Gonon 

Office  of  Coreer  Plonning 
Goyzmish  103 


October  15,  1968 


THE     JUSTICC 


Po90  Fivo 


-Music 


ComC;  Gome  Ye  Sons  of  Art 


David  Moran 


Wattham  Group 


'Changing  Ourselves' 


J  S  Bach  is  the  greatest 
composer,  and  the  organ  was 
his  iavorite  instrument.  His  or- 
fan  music,  with  its  relentless, 
ovtrpowering  force,  frequent 
all-surrounding  loudness,  cere- 
bral rigor,  and  strictly  con- 
trolled energy,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  marriages  of 
intellect  and  passion  in  West- 
ern art. 

Yet  the  world  of  organ  reci- 
tals in  America  is  a  strange 
one  inhabited  generally  either 
by  hard-core  organ  enthusiasts 
or  dozing,  dutiful  members  of 
a  church  congregation.  They 
hear,  usually,  a  long  and  sopo- 
rific program,  badly  played  by 
a  bad  musician  on  a  muffled, 
soupy  instrument.  Although 
t^ometimes  these  conditions 
don't  prevail  simultaneously, 
or^an  recitals  are  more  often 
bad  music  than  not. 

Whether    the    performer     is 
famous  or  not  doesn't  seem  to 
matter.     Many    of    the    best- 
known  and  most  widely  re- 
corded organists  in  the  world, 
American  and  European,  don't 
play  particularly  well,  (at  least 
not    consistently).     E.    Power 
Biggs,  Virgil  Fox,  Walter  Kraft, 
Earl    Richter,   and   Carl    Wein- 
rich,  among  others,  leave  much 
to  be  desired  in  either  tempo, 
phrasing,  clarity,  or  steadiness 
of  rhythm.   Here  in  the  Boston 
area,    for    example,    we    often 
have    to    sutler    the    perverse 
idiGr;yncrasies    of    the    ubiqui- 
tous Anthony  Newman.    Out  of 
the  twenty   or  so  recitals  I 
heard    last    year    in   this    area, 
only     two     were     outstanding, 
both  by  women.    Gillian  Weir, 
a   young   British  organist,  per- 
formed brilliantly  at  MIT.   in 
the    fall,    and    Lois   Pardue    of 
Harvard,    Mass.,    gave   a    stun- 
ning recital  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity's Memorial  Church  in  the 
spring,  which  included  the  best 
performance  of  Bach's  E  minor 
Prelude    and    Fugue     ("The 
Wedge",     S.     548)     I've     ever 
heard.   Miss  Weir's  few  record- 
ings are   unavailable   in   the 
States,    and    Miss    Pardue    has 
never    been    recorded;    she 
should  be. 

As   for    recordings,    it    is    as 

easy  or  easier  to  get  a  crummy 

one   as   it   is  to  get  something 

good.   In  my  opinion,  you  can't 

go   too  wrong   if   you  pick    up 

anything    (especially   Bacti)   by 

Anton  Heiller,  Marie-Claire 

Alain,  Robert  Noehren,  Helmut 

Walcha,   Lionel   Rogg,   Michael 

Schneider,    Albert    Schweitzer 

(though     not     his    later,     1958 

disks)  or  less-recorded  persons 

such  as  Videro,  Tagliavini, 

Leonhardt,    Kee,    Rilling,    De- 

messieux,  or  Downes.  However, 

except    for    Walcha's    justly 

famed,  almost  definitive  series 

for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  or 

Rogg's  rather  over-praised  new 

Epic   series,   these   are   not   the 

names  one  finds  most  often  in 

the  record  stores. 

This  season  in  Boston  has  be- 
gun  auspiciously.    Friday   eve- 
ning, October  4th,  a  21  year  old 
Viennese  organist,  Peter  Plan- 
yavsky,   gave   a   superb  recital 
'.    on  Harvard's  new  organ  in  Me- 
'   morial  Chapel.  Mr.  Planyavsky 
has  studied  with  Heiller  (as  did 
,'  Miss  Weir   and    many    others), 
'    and  it  shows.  His  ma  it  re's  con- 
sistency and  technique  are 
breath-taking,      his     musician- 
ship and   intellectual  taste  are 
unsurpassed.    Heiller  is  one  ol 
'       the  very  few  artists  of  this  cen- 
tury whom  1  would  unhesitat- 
ingly describe  as  great.  Some  ot 
his  records  are  outstanding. 
Planyavsky,  like  his  better- 
Known    contemporaries,     nas 
technique  to  burn  and  a  musi- 
cal    maturity     that    almost 
matches.    He    uses   riibato    too 
much,    but    that    will    pass,    1 
think.     Sometimes   he    is   hesi- 
tant —  he  doesn't  play  as^  ef- 
fortlessly as  Heiller— and  he  li 
swoop  theatrically  down  on  a 
phrase  that  doesn't  call  for  it, 
which  is  typical  of  many  young 
musicians.    He  is  confident    al- 
ways in   control,  and   employs 
wise  (frequently  nice  and  pow- 
erful)   registration.    He  speeds 
over  mistakes,    one    sign    of   a 
real  pro.    His  hands  and  leet 


are  always  ensemble.  it  brilliant  but  a  little  empty.           In  several  days  the  Waltham 

It  is  a  greater,  though  more  Mr.  Planyavsky's  future,  with    Group  will  begin  its  third  year 

difficult,     achievement     to     be  an  appearance  next  summer  at    of    work    with    disadvantaged 

good  and  not  to  take  liberties  Haarlem,  Holland's  annual  or-   citizens   of   Waltham. 

with  say,  tempos,  (which  Heil-  gan    festival,    should    consider-       This    year    the    organization 

ler   himself   carefully   doesn't),  ably  brighten.                                   plans  to  work  on  at  least  five 

With  such  talent,  Mr.  Planyav-  The  crowd  was  small  at  this  programs.  They   are: 

sky   doesn't   always   resist    the  recital,  around  a  hundreil,  most        •   Continuation    of 


tutoring 
lenipiaiioii  to  align  a  piece  of  them  the  abovementioned  and  recreational  vork  at  the 
somewhat  with  his  own  feel-  dedicated  types.  Harvard's  Prospect  Terrace  Housing 
ings.  He  played  the  famous  "St.    y<-'ar-old    instrument,    built    by   Project.    This    program    began 


le  lamous    SI.    j"«-»^-"iw    n.^swumciii,    »^uiii    by   Project.    This    program    began 
Anne's"  Prelude  and  Fugue  in    C.  B.  Fisk,  is  among  the  twenty   ^^^  y^ars  ago,  with  the  found 
E  flat  (S.  552)  as  well  as  I've    Pf  ,1^  ^^yiy__^^r^]^^h lie  organs   j^g  ^f   ^Y\e  student  group. 
ever    heard    it,    especially 
Fugue.    1  doubt  if  that  expe 
ence   will   be  equalled  for  the 


['ve  ^r  «o  truly  worthwhile  organs  j^g  ^f   ^^^  student  group, 

^y^e  in  the  States,  but  its  acoustical        ^   Development    of    a 

Dri-  environment    is    miserable.      If  niunity  service  organizatio 

the  Harvard  can  t  (can  t?)  or  won  t  p..^^^  Rirnn  re<;idents  of 


build  a  stone  cathedral  around 


issed  it^  He  also  played      .^.       ^      j^^     ,  ^         ^^   mg  with  city  «g^."^j^^  «"^  1^^/ 

ling  of  Heiller's,  a  rather    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  church  ^^^^  ^'^  ^"  tutoring  and  recre- 

s   \york,    I   thought     and        ^here  will  be  a' lot  of  organ   ati^nal    work      Two     Brandeis 


com- 
on  for 
Puerto  Rican  residents  of  Wal- 
rest  of  the  musidal  year  around  ^"^['^J  ^^"f  m  uf''r/J!ri'n  ^ham.  This  group  will  provide 
here,  and  it's  unfortunate  if  l^^^le  wocSlU^baVr^^^^^^^^^  ---tance  for  citizens  in  deal- 
you  missed  it.  He  also  played 
someth 

aimless  wu.«.,  x  "'Y^fiVi  """*  There  will  be  a  lot  of  orga..  -  ^  -  ^  .  ^  ,  ■  ,«n  ^„^ 
closed  with  some  skillful  im-  recitals  at  Harvard  and  else-  students,  Luis  Yglesias  ba  and 
provisatJons    (ostensibly    Plan-    where   this  fall  and  winter;  but    Orlando     Isaza     '69,    helped 

x7n^7tUv'c  crkj^rMuHv^  nrk  n  rmp^i-    .. i —  J__ ^i..  i^.. iJ  —     ^'^Tm    the    Organization,     the 

erto   Rican  Community   Ac- 
Council,     through     their 
been    given.     His    improvising    that    Heiller    himself'  will    be   work    in    Waltham   during   the 
took    the    form    of    theme    and    here  for  at  leas*  one  concert  on   summer. 

variation,  generally  contrapun-  November  8.  Under  no  circum-  •  Creation  of  a  recreational 
tal,     with     many     pre-Baroque    stances  miss  it.    It'll  eheer  you   and      tutoring      prograrn      for 

flrkiii^icHckc    nnH     r'nrltfinvnc      nU     nf     nr\    ufit^r    iVit^    *»l<w1inn  VOUttg     PCOplC     inVOlVCd     in     thC 

work  of  the  Waltham  Juvenile 
Court.  The  Psychiatric  Depart- 
ment of  the  Court  asked  the 
Waltham  Group  to  help  set  up 
the  program  and  it  will  pro- 
vide supervisory  assistance 
for  Waltham  Group  workers. 

•  Formation  of  an  organi- 
zation for  French  Canadian 
citizens  of  Waltham  similar 
to    that    of    the    Puerto    Rican 


yavsky's  specialty)  on  a  medi-  t^^y  are  mostly  by  pcK)ple  un-  form 

ocre   theme  from   the  Harvard  known  to  me,  so  1  can't  reeom-  Puert 

Hymnal,    which    he    had    just  mend   any  particularly,  except  tion 

V-v^-k^irk         rflii^ir^  VI  i  e         imrtmi/ic' i  rt  0  4I-.r.4        T1<.:11^_         V^l,^^r,^\t        ...111         V-va  %wrr\f\r 


lai,     Willi     inaiiy     prc-Dtii uiiue    svaijces  miss  ii.    jiji  i 
flourishes  and  cadenzas,  all   of   up  after  the  election. 


Eschewing  the  Fat 

S.  Chewin^  the  Fat  and  Diane  Berkowitz  — 

A    steak     house    opened     in    (they    had    run    out    of    baked 


A    steak     house    opened     in  (they    had    run    oul    oi    oaKCO  ^    th^t    of 

Waltham  last  week  featuring  a  potato)    were   sorr.ewhat   soggy  community. 

.  ,    .       ,     ,      ,.  t       t-^rjA  on     the     mside     (isn  t     every-        ^   Tutori.- 

sirlom   steak   dmner  for  $1.74.  .^^ing?).   Desert   (20<  extra)   of  Work      at 

Thotjo    of    us    sick    of    (Irom)  apple     pie     was     really     very  ijp,,,c,n.r    Pr 


Grimm  food  or  tired  of  (from) 
cookin^t  on  the  home  range 
will  find  the  Roundup  worth 
checking  out. 

On  Main  Street,  across  from 
the  Gore  Place  and  Shell  Sta- 
tion, a  few  miles  toward 
Watertown,  the  House  is  lo- 
cated in  a  converted  Howard 
Johnsons  (an  improvement 
from  the  start!).  Dinner  is  set 


ial  and  Recreational 

v..,..fe.,.   ^^^^..   V  —  T   /    ^-    worK      ai      the      Chesterbrook 

apple  pie  was  really  very  Housing  Project  in  Waltham. 
good,  if  you  can  ideologically  ^^^  organization  may  also 
bring  yourself  to  eat  the  stutt.  - 


Odd  notes:  A  bar  and  tap 
beer  are  available  for  those  so 
aged  and  inclined.  No  tipping 
necessary.  Open  11:00  a.m.- 
11:00  p.m.  and  1:00  a.m.  on 
weekends. 


ga 
•conduct    a    tutoring     program 
for    students    from    the    South 
side  of  Waltham. 

H^altham  Group'.  Past 
The  Waltham  Group  has 
grown  steadily  in  size  and  ac- 
tivities since  its  founding,  two 
years  ago.  Several  Brandeis 
students,  then  juniors,  formed 
the    group    with    the    aid     of 


All   beef  considered,    a   visit 
to     the    Roundup    provides     a 
4    good   opportunity   to   meet   the    —     ^    . .-.  *      ,      ,     n^ 

.  ■     \''  r*    townspeople    and    get    a    good    Rabbi    Albert    Axelrad.    They 
up  cafeteria  style  and  includes    pj^^  qj  meat.  spent    one    semester    speaking 

a  kiirly   long  wait  in  line — no    " [ .^ , _ — 

worse  though,  than  Sherman 
on  a  bad  night.  Waiting-line 
entertainment  is  provided, 
however,:  garlic  bread  hors 
d'oeuvres  and  a  chance  to  look 
at  real,  live,  native  Waltham 
families —  neither  of  which 
are  that  bad. 


-Richard  Calanf 

with  people  in  Waltham  and 
began  inves-tigating  the  condi- 
tions at  the  Prospect  Terrace 
Housing   Project. 

In  the  second  semester,  the 
students  began  tutoring  and 
recreational  work  in  order  to 
improve  the  scholastic  work 
of  the  children  living  in  the 
project  and  to  give  them  some 
activity  which  would  occu- 
py their  leisure  time.  Several 
parents,  pleased  with  the  pro- 
gram, asked  the  students  to 
run  a  summer  program.  Dur- 
ing that  summer,  five  Brandois 
s-tudents  worked  on  a  recre- 
ation program  for  the  project. 
Last  fall,  almost  150  parents 
asked  the  Waltham  Group  to 
tutor  their  children.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  an  equal  number 
of  students  were  willing  to 
join  the  group,  tutors  were 
provided  for  those  who  re- 
quested  them. 

According  to  Carl  Milofsky 
(co-chairman  of  the  Waltham 
Group),  the  or^^anization  of- 
ten functioned  last  year  as  a 
"referral  servJce"  for  tutors 
due  to  its  large  si»e,  adminis- 
trative problem.s,  and  struc- 
ture. 

Summer    Program 

Last    summer,    a    more    ex- 
tensive program   was  conduct- 
ed.   Brandeis     University,     the 
City  of  Waltham  and  the  Wal- 
tham   Stale    Housing    Program 
contributing      funds      for      the 
purpose    of   hiring   students   to 
run    the    summer    programs. 
Brandeis  students  Mark   Kauf- 
man  '71,   Trudy   3erkovitz   '69, 
Anne    Fischel    '71    and    Hilary 
Green    '71    worked    with    four 
to  six  year  olds  on  a  program 
similar     to    the    lit  ad    Start 
program.    The    children    were 
(introduced     to     a    school  type 
environment    and     learned    to 
get  along  with  each  other. 

Five  other  students  led 
recreational  activities  for  170 
Prospect  Terrace  young  pt»o- 
ple.    Each    day,    approximately 

(Continued   on   page   7) 


In  addition  to  the  $1.74  plate 
which  includes  a  baked  potato 
or  French  fries,  salad  and  roll, 
there  is  a  smaller  (how  much?) 
steak  for  1.19,  a  chopped  sir- 
loin plate  for  .99,  a  frit^  clam 
and  scallop  plate  (n)  $1.59. 
Fried  fish  will  exact  from  you 
99  as  will  a  stt^k  sandwich. 
You  can  play  with  a  burger, 
ham-or-cheese — for  well  under 
a  dollar. 

The  steaks  are  done  to  order 
on  a  gas-fed  grill.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  grill  man  doesnt 
move  very  last— maybe  his  red 
cowboy  hat  gets  in  the  way— 
and  my  meat  was  cold  upon 
receipt.  As  he  picks  up  spcx^d, 
the  line  should  move  faster 
and  the  steaks  should  get  hot- 
ter. The  manager,  sporting  his 
red  cowboy  hat,  eagerly  as- 
sured mc  that  speed  was  in  the 
ofTing. 

To  the  meal:  My  piece  of 
steak  was  ol  good  size  and 
quite  tender.  However,  this 
usually  varies  in  a  House  of 
ihis  kind  (i.e.  don't  sue  me  if 
you  get  a  piece  of  snet.)  Salad 
--nothing  special.  French  fries 
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SSB  Proposes 

Establishment 

Of  Corporation 

Student  Service  Bureau 
President  Bob  Roinasco  has 
proposed  to  Student  Council 
that  an  autonomous  cor|>ora- 
tion.  similar  to  the  Harvard 
Student  Agencies,  be  formed 
to  provide  more  jobs  and  bet- 
ter services  for  Brandeis  stu- 
dents. The  new  corporation 
would  rei)lace  SSB,  vvliich  is 
nov/  operated  at  a  loss  by  Stu- 
dent Council. 

Council  members  have  not 
been  too  enthusiastic  about  the 
plan,  however,  fearing  possible 
exploitation  of  the  students  by 
an  ever-expanding  corporation. 
Rumasco  characterized  this  at- 
titude as  one  of  "hollow  fear." 
If  the  students  objected  to  the 
corporation'^'  practices,  they 
could  use  their  purchasing 
power  to  make  their  views 
known.  A  boycott  of  any  busi- 
ness would  probably  cripple  it. 
Students  could  also  complain 
to  the  administration,  which 
would  grant  the  corporation's 
right  to  operate  on  campus, 
and  could  also  refuse  to  work 
for  any  business  spoiisored  by 
the  corporation. 

Council  members  also  feared 
the  effect  on  SAF  activities. 
Romasco  said  there  would  be 
little  overlapping  between  the 
two,  as  Council  and  the  corpo- 
ration would  define  those  areas 
in  which  the  corporation  could 
or  could  not  work. 

The  corporation  is  to  be  a 
non-profit  organization,  and 
thus  exempt  from  corporate 
taxes.  Tlie  funds  to  finance  it 
would  be  donated  by  friends 
of  the  University.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  donations  could  be 
given  on  a  tax-exempt  basis, 
similar  to  donations  to  scholar- 
ship funds.  A  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, whose  members  would  in- 
clude the  student  officials  of 
the  corporation,  members  of 
the  administration  such  as  the 
Deans  of  Students  and  Finan- 
cial Affairs,  and  businessmen 
truly     interested     in     Brandeis 


(Continued  from  pmgre  2> 

presence  of  the  federal  govern- 
nicnt  on  campus,  for  example 
recruiters  for  the  CIA,  FBI,  and 
even  Dow  Chemical  Company. 
These  recruiters  are  assumed 
to  have  extraordinary  powers 
by  which  they  ensnare  the  un- 
suspecting among  us  into  join- 
ing their  respective  organiza- 
tions. We  engage  in  all  sorts  of 
non-violent  attempts  aimed  at 
obstructing  the  interviews  they 
conduct  to  ensnare  the  afore- 
mentioned, un.suspecting  stu- 
dents. These  attempts  are  uni- 
versally illegal  as  well  as  be- 
ing in  very  poor  taste.  Their 
contribution  to  peace,  sanity, 
or  whatever  has  been  pretty 
near  nil. 

The  solution  to  this  problem 
is  quite  obvious.  The  students 
at  Brandeis  and  elsewhere, 
ought  to  invite  to  campus  re- 
cruiters from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's more  obnoxious 
arms,  thereby  asvserting  their 
initiative.  Once  these  recruiters 
are  on  campus  their  presence 
must  be  known  by  as  many 
students  as  possible  so  that  a 
gtK>d  number  of  us  can  show 
up  for  the  interviews.  I  am 
thinking  in  ternis  of  500  stu- 
dents per  recruiter.  Some  of 
these  students  will  indeed  have 
a  desire  to  join  the  particular 
organization.  Most,  however, 
will  show  at  the  interview  so 
as  to  "interview"  the  inter- 
viewer and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
convince  him  of  tlie  iniquity  of 
his  position.  At  the  very  best, 
I  doubt  whether  they  shall  \ye 
very  anxious  to  return  to  Bran- 
deis and  any  other  college  that 
has  given  them  an  equally 
warm  reception. 

In  the  case  of  FBI  interview- 
ers and  CIA  interviewers  it 
would  prol>ably  l>e  advantage- 
ous, as  Fats  Waller  once  said, 
"not  to  give  our  (right)  name, 

no." 

Robert  {Silverman,  '69 


would  oversee  the  operation. 
Only  students  would  serve  as 
officers  and  l>e  salaried.  Tbe 
initial  donation  is  estimated  at 
ten  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 
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CHARLESBANK  SUPERETTE 

WHERE  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
ARE  RESPECTED 

Jewish  and  Italian  Specialties  and  Cold  Cuts 

588  South  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.— 891-8097 
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stomach  his  racism.  (Even  his 
ardent  supt>orters  say  things 
like,  "he's  not  a  racist,"  or  "you 
don't  have  to  be  a  racist  to 
support  him.")  They  fear  Le- 
May  and  the  nuclear  threat. 

And  they  have  somewhere 
else  to  go.  Nixon  has  ranged 
far  enough  to  the  right  on  law 
and  order  to  satisfy  Strom 
Thurmond,  and  that's  far 
enough  for  most  Americans. 
On  election  day  they  will  make 
Nixon  president,  and  the  fact 
that  Wallace  was  talking  law 
and  order  eight  years  ago  won't 
matter  any  more  than  the  fact 
that  Humphrey  was  talking 
civil  rights,  test  ban  and  medi- 
care years  before  their  enact- 
ment. Most  American  voters 
have  short  memories  and  this 
election  is  being  contested  in 
1968,  something  only  Nixon 
has  fully  realized  all  year. 

Tlie  people  who  will  remain 
to    vote    for    Wallace    are    the 
hard    core    who    look    beyond 
issue-orientation     to     personal 
style,    those    who    remember 
Nixon    as    part    of   the   federal 
government  in  an  Administra- 
tion only  slightly  less  evil  than 
the  last  two.  In  fact,  despite  the 
worlds  of  differences  in  educa- 
tion and  economic  status,  they 
bear    a    great    resemblance    to 
hard-core  McCarthyites.  The  far 
right    and    far    left    value    the 
same  per.sonal  qualities  in  their 
candidates:  honesty,  forthright- 
ne.ss  and  th<?  guts  to  oppose  the 
establishment.    They    are    both 
troubled  by  the  way  in  which 
the  government  operates.  Wal- 
laceites  hate  its  socialistic  ten- 
dencies; McCarthyites   its  cov- 
ert   movements.    They   remem- 
ber   things   like   Humphrey   on 
the   war  and   Nixon  on  every- 
thing and  refuse  to  accept  sud- 
den changes  for  political  gain. 
They    deplore    the    modern 
morality,    the    right    its    deca- 
dence,   the    left    its    hypK>crisy. 
Neither  group  has  found  com- 
fort  in  a   technological  age  of 
meaningless  wealth.   And  each 
wing  reacts  to  the  other  with 
a     passionate     and     misunder- 
standing hatred. 

The  parallel  ascent  to  futile 
respectability  of  Wallace  and 
j  McCarthy  provides  the  ulti- 
mate political  comment  for 
1968.  the  year  in  which  the 
attitude  is,  "since  everyone 
sees  the  problems,  let's  let  the 
old  faces  handle  them."  If  they 
were  instrumental  in  creating 
the  national  condition  as  it  is, 
no  matter. 


Harriers 

(Continued  from  pAgt  8) 

performance.  Meanwhile,  the 
squad's  other  captain,  Mike 
Kelly,  was  officiating  while  re- 
covering from  a  pulled  stomach 
muscle.  Other  top  finishers  for 
derow,  who  kicked  a  fast  roller 
past  the  Providence  goalie. 

Brandeis  tallied  once  more  at 
Brandeis  were  Marty  Langer 
(4th),  freshmen  Fred  Thomp- 
son and  John  Bessette  (6th  and 
9th  respectively),  and  Wien 
student  Peter  Skagestad,  whose 
8th  place  finish  assured  Bran- 
deis of  the  victory.  Other  fine 
performances  were  turned  in 
by  Bill  Adams,  Dan  Rubin 
who  was  running  with  a  cold 
and  an  injured  hip  and  from 
whom  much  better  things  are 
expected,  and  Bob  Brown  and 
6'5"  Howie  Quimby  (who's 
leaving  for  the  basketball 
courts  next  week.)  In  all,  12 
Brandeis  men  ran  —  the  larg- 
est squad  in  history. 

The  most  humorous  and  en- 
tertaining moment  of  the  meet 
occurred  at  the  halfway  point 
when  the  coaches  were  giving 
out  the  times  to  the  runners 
and  urging  them  on.  At  that 
point  the  meet  victory  was  up 
for  grabs  between  Stonehill 
and  Brandeis  and  there  was 
quite  a  bit  of  fingernail  biting. 
In  28th  place.  Brandeis'  unique 
bearded  comic  wonder  Elliot 
Frank  came  jogging  by  and  a 
"Go  Elliot"  went  up  from  the 
small  crowd  "catch  that  man." 
Smiling  Elliot  shot  back,  "Like 
man.  you  just  don't  understand 


Sgan/SBR 

(Continued  from  pag^e  1) 

was  able  to  maintain  that  their 
citizenship     had     been     poor. 

The  students,  however,  were 
given  a  slight  penalty  by  SBR. 
In  addition,  the  attempt  to 
deny  the  students  financial  aid 
occurred  after  SBR  had  ap- 
parently convinced  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  that  re- 
view of  the  case  would  be  un- 
judicious.  Sgan  noted  that  re- 
view of  financial  aid  occurs 
only  once  a  year  and  defended 
the  action  on  the  basis  that  re- 
view of  citizenship  was  part 
of  the  financial  aid  procedure. 
He  claimed  he  offered  the 
parietals  case  which  came  up 
during  the  finals  last  year  to 
Marc  Hoffman.  Chief  Justice 
of  SBR,  but  Hoffman  refused 
to  accept  it. 

I>ean  Sgan  felt  that  the 
action  by  SBR  of  withdrawing 
from  the  campus  judiciary  was 
exploiting  the  situation  of  a 
new  president  reviewing  all 
aspects  of  the  University. 

When  asked  to  reply  to 
Sgan's  statements,  Marc  Hoff- 
man had  "no  comment."  He 
said  he  wanted  to  see  Sgan's 
specific  proposals  before  mak- 
ing a  statement. 

they're  all  behind  me,"  as  he 
broke  into  a  sprint  and  waved 
to  the  coaches.  Elliot  said  he'd 
finish  every  meet.  With  that 
kind  of  spirit  and  the  way  he 
finished  the  4.1  mile  course 
there  is  no  doubt  he  will. 


Rosenthal:  Two  Views 


History 
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resentatives  should  not  enjoy 
the  .same  status  as  their  gradu- 
ate counterparts,  but  added  that 
a  final  decision  could  not  come 
until  the  entire  History  De- 
partment considered  the  matter 
next  month. 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

would  have  gone  to  Stanford," 
he  says  with  a  smile. 

0  *  m 

"It  isn't  one-tenth  as  bad  as 
we  thought  it  would  be  at 
first,"  said  Eric  Steinman,  '70, 
when  visited  at  the  Stigmatine 
Fathers'  Seminary  in  Wellesley 
Saturday  morning. 

After  week.s  of  bitterness 
felt  toward  the  Residence 
Office,  the  attitude  of  the  up- 
rooted upperclas.smcn  has  be- 
come one  of  "make-do." 

"When  I  first  .saw  it,  I  went 
apesy,"  his  roommate.  Bob 
Ha.sday,  added.  Tlie  fact^  that 
Steinman  has  a  roomina'te  is 
distinctive,  and  it  must  be 
noted  in  judging  their  re- 
actions to  the  Seminary,  that 
they  arc  now  living  in  a  12'  by 
18'  parlor,  rather  than  the  6' 
by  10'  cubicles  the  other  ten 
residents  still  live  in.  Joining 
the  seniors  and  jimiors  out 
there  are  a  residence  counsel- 
lor (in  his  own  room)  and  the 
quad  directors  (in  a  nearby 
cottage). 


The  two  say  they  even  start- 
ed getting  used  to  the  cubicles, 
but  made  the  move  three 
weeks  ago  when  B&G  in.stal- 
led  two  desks  in  the  parlor. 
Seminary  residents  had  been 
advised  to  bring  "only  the  es- 
sentials" with  them  (there  is 
little  room  for  anything  other 
than  e.ssentials  in  the  cubicles), 
but  Steinman  and  Hasday  had 
no  way  of  getting  their  other 
equipment  up  to  school  later 
in  the  year,  so  they  brought  it 
with  them. 

The  cubicles  are  much  more 
poorly  equipped,  but  those 
awake  at  the  time  (most  were 
— .somet>ody's  alarm  clock  had 
gone  off  at  7:00  a.m.)  felt  that 
room  size  was  not  the  major 
problem.  There  was  a  great 
feeling  of  being  stranded,  of 
being  totally  dependent  on  the 
cab. 

"Wellesley  is  too  far  away 
tox^  a  .snack,  the  telephone  ju.st 
came  in  on  Friday,  one  of  the 
boys  is  Orthodox  and  can't 
travel  on  Friday  evening  or 
Saturday,  etc."  said  Steinman. 
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DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 
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HOUSE  AND  AUTO  KEYS  MADE 
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Anthony  Carl 
Beauty  Salon 

584  South  Street 
Wolthom,  Massochusetts 

PHONE:   893-8519 

CLOSED  MONDAYS 

OPEN  THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY 
EVENINGS 
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The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Imported  and 
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Drive-in  Parking     •    Prompt  Delivery    •     Private  Cors 
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M.  H.  Gordon  Bronds  —  Imported  &  Domestic 

If  You  Buy  It  ot  Gordon's  -  It  Has  to  Be  Good 

BARRELLED   BEER      •      ICE  CUBES 
COMPLETE   PARTY  SERVICE 

Bortender  -  Glosswore  -  Bar  -  Equipment  -  Etc. 

WEST  SIDE  SOUTH  SIDE 

867  Moin  St.,  Walthom      577  Moody  St.,  Wolthom 

893-1900  894-2771 
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Waltham  Group 
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45  of  the  170  children  partici- 
paUMi.  The  five  students  were 
Carl  Milokfsky  '70,  Steve  Zas- 
low  '71,  Paula  Schwartz  '68 
Ruby  Flashman  '68,  and  Lee 
j'riodnian  '71. 

Milofsky  feels  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Waltham  Group's 
xvork  with  Prospect  Terrace 
children,  the  parents  were  en- 
couraged to  form  welfare  and 
Recreation  Committees.  An- 
other by-product  of  the  pro- 
gram is  an  improvement  in 
relations  between  project  resi- 
dents and  Brandeis  students; 
Milofsky  said  that  the  tenants 
and  students  are  no  longer 
••afraid  of  each  other."  He 
also  said  that  both  groups  see 
the  importance  of  understand- 
ing how  the  other  group  lives. 

Decentralization 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  be- 
coming a  "referral  service" 
again  this  year  the  Waltham 
Group  will  be  m^de  up  of 
many  small  semi-independent 
groups  of  about  10  students. 
Each  group  will  find  a  faculty 
advisor,  if  possible,  and  will 
attempt  to  map  out  a  program 
lor  the  specific  activity  it  will 
bo  working  on.  Milofsky  hopes 
that  by  involving  all  members 
in  policy  making,  the  organ- 
ize ion  will  lecome  one  in 
which  students  will  "have  re- 
sponsibility an,,  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility." He  also  wants 
the  groups  "to  experiment 
and  to  use  their  imagination." 

About  300  students  applied 
for  membership  in  the  Wal- 
tham Group  and  "there  is  ev- 
ery indication  that  faculty 
members  are  interested'  in 
the  activities  of  the  organiza- 
nion,  according  to  Milofsky. 
Assistant  Proicssor  Daniel 
Cohen  (physics)  and  Steve 
Rose,  a  doctoral  candidate  at 
the  Heller  School,  are  cur- 
rently advisors  to  the  organ- 
ization. 

On-Campus     Significance 

The  objectives  of  the  Wal- 
tham Group  are  not  limited 
to  working  with  disadvantaged 
residents  of  Waltham.  Co- 
chairman  Milofsky  hopes  that 
the  group  will  become  a  sort 
of  counterpart  to  the  Afro- 
American  Society  by  exerting 
pressure  for  relevani  changes 
in  curriculum,  specifically  in 
social   science   fields. 

Proposals  for  "field  work- 
related"  and  community  serv- 
ice courses  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Flexible 
Curriculum  by  the  organiza- 
tion. As  as  example  of  tlie 
type  of  courses  desired  by  the 
group,  Milofsky  cited  Sociol- 
ogy 225a.  The  Sociology  of 
Communities,  taught  by  Pro- 
fessor Gordon  Fellman.  This 
course  includes  field  work  in 
Waltham.  Milofsky  believes 
that  the  success  of  the  Wal- 
tham Group's  programs  will 
put  students  in   a   better  posi- 


FIGHT  HEART  DISEASE 


tlon    for    effecting    curriculum 
changes. 

Summer  programs  conduct- 
ed by  the  organization  are  in 
danger  of  reduction  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  University  will 
probably  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide $4800  in  funds  for  use 
next  summer  as  it  did  last 
summer.  However,  the  group 
has  been  given  free  use  of 
a  University-owned  factory 
building  which  will  be  used 
as  a  meeting  place  for  Wal- 
tham Group  members  and  as 
facilities  for  recreational  pro- 
grams. The  organization  also 
wishes  to  obtain  a  bus  for 
special  recreatiorial  activities. 
Student  Council  appropriated 
$2425  for  the  group's  activi- 
ties. ,_^ 

Lorry  Levinson  and  Carl 
Milofsky  are  co-chairmen  of 
the  Waltham  Group.  Lee 
Friedman  is  Secretary  and 
Steve  Zasl'Ow  is  Treasurer. 
The  officers,  the  directors  of 
the  five  programs  and  other  in- 
terested members  meet  Sun- 
day nights  at  10  p.m.  in  the 
Sherman  game  room  to  con- 
sider general  problems  and 
policies. 

Carl  Milofsky  expressed 
his  view  of  the  significance  of 
the  Waltham  Group  in  these 
words:  **lt  isn't  going  to 
change  the  world,  or  even 
change  Waltham,  but  it  is  go- 
ing to  change  ourselves  and 
the   people   we   work   with." 

Coiiiiiiiiiee 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

proved,  one  of  the  three  stu- 
dent positions,  will  be  filled  V^y 
a  member  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil Executive  Board.  Sign-up 
lists  will  be  posted  so  that 
other  interested  students  may 
participate. 

Council  Pi«esidcnt  Yoffie  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  study 
committee,  which  is  scheduled 
to  meet  early  next  week,  will 
make  recommendations  to  the 
President  in  no  more  than  two 
weeks. 


Booters  Aren  V  Shoddy 


Continued  from  page  8) 

12:63    of    the    quarter    when 

Fumi   Adachi,   assisted  by   Su- 

derow,    scored    on    a    penalty 
kick. 

But  with  only  a  few  minutes 
left  in  the  third  section,  the 
impetus  suddenly  changed 
hands.  Captain  Mike  Thompson 
of  Providence  evaded  the  Bran- 
deis defensive  line  and  slipped 
a  quick,  curving  shot  by  Mc- 
Grath.  Thus,  the  opposing 
teams  entered  the  fourth  pe- 
riod separated  by  only  one 
goal. 

A  slight  disturbance  then  en- 
sued on  the  sidelines.  It  seems 
that  several  Brandeis  players 
began  to  show  a  marked  im- 
pertinence toward  the  opposing 
coach,  whose  standing  position 
blocked  their  view  of  the  game. 
Coach  Doyle  appeared  quite  up- 
set, and  the  discussions  which 
followed  fairly  dictated  the  na- 
ture of  the  remainder  of  the 
contest,  A  tempered  violence 
typified  play  in  the  fourth 
quarter:  pushing  was  frequent 
and  dangerous  plays  were  pre- 
valent. But  midst  all  of  this 
fun,   Brandeis  was  able  to  ice 


the  victory  when  Alfie  Njie  as- 
sisted Jack  Skowronski,  who 
headed  a  ball  into  the  goal. 

From  this  point  on,  interest 
in  the  contest  suffered  an  ob- 
vious regression.  An  exciting 
cross  coimtry  meet  was  raging 
on  the  surrounding  track,  and 
the  roaring  thunder  of  all  62 
fanatical  Brandeis  soccer  fans 
was  drowned  out  by  the  pound- 
ing hooves  of  the  runners.  For 
those  who  have  not  attended  a 
Brandeis  soccer  game,  it  is  an 
out-of-the-ordinary  experience. 
Teammates  sealed  on  the  bench 
yell  encouragement  to  their 
fellows  in  what  sounds  like 
eleven  different  languages.  The 
squad  is  composed  of  many  for- 
eign students,  all  of  whom  are 
enthusiastic  competitors.  Above 
all  is  heard  the  voice  of  Coach 
Grayson,  whose  quaint  English 
expressions  ( "Detlev  and  Ja- 
cob, you  look  like  you're  hold- 
ing bloody  hands  out  there") 
are  unique  and  unusually  ex- 
pressive. 

Asked  to  compare  his  team 
with  those  of  past  years,  Gray- 
son commented.  "I've  got  to 
say  we  have  a  much  better 
team  than  last  year.  Soccer  is 


a  one  goal  ganie.  If  we  get  the 
first  goal  I  expect  to  win.  I 
have  a  really  good  bench  this 
year  —  these  boys  could  start 
on  almost  any  other  varsity 
club.  Players  can  be  inter- 
changed easily  with  no  appar- 
ent loss  in  talent  on  the  team. 
Last  year,  I'd  go  with  a  tired 
starter  over  a  sub.  This  year,  I 
know  the  bench  can  do  at  least 
as  well  a  job.  It's  a  change  of 
thinking  on  my  part." 

Coach  Grayson  singled  out 
several  of  the  outstanding 
members  of  the  team.  "Fumi 
Adachi  is  virtually  the  perfect 
guy  to  have  around.  He's  got 
an  excellent  shot,  he  plays 
and  passes  well.  Adachi  never 
wastes  a  ball  —  he  kicks  ev- 
ery one  to  a  position  wh'ch  is 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
team." 

"Leif  Ottesen  was  an  ex- 
tremely nice  boy.  He  was  shy 
but  he  had  a  great  sense  of  hu- 
mor. Leif  was  an  excellent  soc- 
cer player,  one  of  the  best  on 
our  team;  and  he  was  good 
enough  that  you  could  put  him 
at  any  position  and  be  sure  that 
he  would  play  a  t;ood  game.  We 
will  certainly  miss  him." 


21   on  Priorities  Group 

For  the  Priorities  Committee, 
President  Abram  has  envi- 
sioned a  committee  of  seven  ad- 
ministrators, seven  faculty 
members  and  seven  students. 
The  committee  would  deal  with 
University  expansion  and  allo- 
cation of  financial  resources  to 
the  library  and  various  depart- 
ments, in  addition  to  demands 
of  the  graduate  school  as  op- 
posed to  undergraduate  de- 
mands and  the  role  of  Brandeis 
in  the  outside  world. 

In  an  efTort  to  set  up  an 
agenda  for  the  Priorities  Com- 
mittee. President  Abram  sent  a 
letter  to  many  members  of  the 
University  community,  asking 
them  for  "an  outline  of  the 
most  urgent  unmet  physical 
and  programmatic  needs  vvillun 
the  area  of  (their)  responsibil- 

itv."  _      ,, 

Council  President  Yoffie,  the 
only  student  to  receive  this  let- 
ter,* felt  that  more  students 
should  expi^ess  themselves  on 
this  matter.  He  therefore  sent 
out  a  copy  of  Dr.  Abram's  let- 
ter to  various  leaders  of  clubs 

such  as  the  Waltham  Group. 

the  Justice,  the  student  EPC 
and  SDS— asking  them  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  priorities. 


JOIN  the  Hundreds  of  Brandeis  Students 

Who  Have  a  Thrifty  Special  Checking 

Account  at  this  Bank 

•  No  Minimum  Balance  Required 

•  Monthly  Stotements 

•  Only  10^  per  check  plus 
50<  Monl-hly  Service  Charge. 

Two  Nearest  Bronches  to  Brondeis 
300  Moody  Street  and  854  Main  Street 
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From  the  Bullpen 


To  Be  Broken 


Rick  Horowitz 


Vernon  Gomoz  dines  alone.  There  is  no  one.  this  afternoon, 
to  comfort  him.  to  shield  him  from  the  onslaught  of  the  future. 
It  is  not  his  future;  he  plays  no  part  in  it.  and  yet  it  is  only 
in  the  trespasses  of  this  future  that  his  past  is  alive,  strangely- 
relevant. 

He  has  guarded  it.  these  37  years,  and  still  it  is  not  secure; 
it  is  almost  as  though  he  wishes  it  taken  from  him.  or  compro- 
nii.sed  at  the  very  least.    As  with  all  the  eternal  verities, 
taken  for  granted,  never  considered  until  it  is  threatened 

Vernon  Gomez  has  sat.  one  is  sure,  in  the  same  seat  these 
37  years,  with  the  same  expression  upon  his  face,  bracing  him- 
self for  the  worst,  yet  becoming  increasingly  unsure  of  just 
which  of  the  possible  results  is  the  more  distasteful,  dishonor- 
able. 

He  waits,  and  watches,  never  knowing  from  one  day  to 
the  next  what  new  travails  Destiny  has  prepared  for  him 
has  watched  for  it  five  times  already  this  year,  to  no  avail, 
always  and  yet  he  is  unwilling  to  let  the  moment  slip  past 
unheeded  should  it  occur.  Perhaps  a  feeling  that  today  is  the 
day,  the  day  past,  pre.sent.  and  future,  are  fused  for  all  tunc 
into  a  bond  as  strong  as  the  spirit  of  Man? 

Probably  not.  Vernon  has 
felt  the  sur^e  of  electricity  be- 
fore, and  has  readied  him.self 
for  the  ni  o  ni  e  n  t ,  only  to  be 
brought  harshly  back  to  the 
re:<li(ies  of  our  time  onco  again. 
When  it  comes,  it  comes.  He 
will  not  allow  himself  to  be- 
come involved.  It  is  his  last  de- 
fen.se.  He  has  been  downed  far 
too  often  already,  Lord. 

The  boys  are  at  play  now, 
and  he  watches  them,  envious 
and  proud,  yes,  proud  too.  of 
his  heritage,  a  heritage  that  he 
knows  one  of  them  may  some- 
day come  to  call  his  own. 

And  now  it  is  the  third  time 
around,  and  the  Visitors  from 
the  North  are  busy,  but  it  has 
happened  before.  The.se  joys 
are  ephemeral,  Vernon  knows. 
The  real  truths  lie  unmarred! 

Dick  McA.  is  up  again,  and 
he  stands  so  strangely  as  he 
waits,  and  millions  (how 
strange!)  wait  with  him. 

Vernon  watches,  and  the 
millions  watch  Dick  watch, 
and  now  he  is  moving,  walk- 
ing, running  away.  And  the 
crowd  cheers  as  one  man,  and 
Vernon  waits  and  watches,  and 
smiles. 


The  crowd  is  frenzied,  and 
play  is  halted.  Yes,  they  are 
calling  him,  calling  him  to  join 
the  new  king,  down  there  in 
front  of  the  millions  watching 
and  waiting. 

The    commissioner 
ind    most   of    the   old 
well,  to  celebrate 
fleeting  moment  with 


is    there, 
gang   as 
this  final 
him. 


Vernon  steps  .solemnly  to- 
ward the  young  man  (child!), 
and  the  boy,  in  the  first  flush 
of  understanding,  holds  back  a 
smile. 

The  message  is  out  (five  bells 
on  the  UPl  ticker),  and  on  the 
scoreboard  in  hyperincandes- 
cent  splendor,  the  words  are 
there  for  all  to  .see  and  marvel 
at: 


McAULlFFE  2d   WALK 

IN   INNING   TIES 

SERIES  RECORD  SET 

1931   GMOEZ 

The  synthesis  —  past  and 

present.     The    fulfillment    of    a 

life-wish.  Our  national  pastime. 


Booters  Topple  Providence^  34; 

Grayson  Cites  Improved  Bench 

By  MIKE  FREEMARK 

The  Brandeis  soccer  .squad  evened  its  season's  slate  at  2-2  with  an  impressive  3-1  victory 
over  Providence  College  at  Gordon  Field.  A  vicious  offensive  attack  which  produced  31  .shots 
on  goal  helped  Brandeis  invalidate  previous  one-goal  defeats  to  Boston  University  (1-0)  and 
Bates  (3-2).    The  Judges  had  also  beaten  St.  Anselm's  5-1  prior  to  Saturday's  contest. 

Coach  Alan  Grayson  had  nothing  but  praise  for  his  boys  after  the  game.  He  reflected, 
"Brandeis  played  very  well  today.  They  played  much  more  the  way  I  want  them  to  play. 
They're  not  doing  as  well  as  I  know  they  can  do,  but  they're  improving  with  every  game.  The 
forwards  must  learn  to  work  more  cohesively,   but  they  are  pushing  the  ball  back  better  than 

before.  The  team  is  better  or- 
ganized and  we're  getting  more 
opportunities  to  score." 

The  first  quarter  began  a 
hard  fought  battle  with  Bran- 
deis continually  on  the  offen- 
sive. The  Judges  exhibited 
quick,  aggressive  halfbacks  and 
fullbacks  but  slow-moving  for- 
wards, with  the  exception  o£ 
Fumi  Adachi,  who  beat  his  man 
regularly  and  virtually  con- 
trolled the  Brandeis  attack.  An 
apparent  lack  of  cohesiveness 
and  team  organization  pre- 
sented difficulties  and  were  im- 
portant factors  in  Brandeis* 
failure  to  score. 

In  the  second  quarter  the 
Judges  shot  seven  more  times 
at  goal,  threatened  many  times, 
and  put  great  pressure  on 
Providence  goalie  Fran  Mc- 
Neice.  Yet  McNeice  withstood 
the  barrage,  and  the  numerous 
Brandeis  attempts  for  goals 
proved  futile.  The  play  in 
this  quarter  was  characterized 
by  excellent  defense.  Captain 
Bruce  Clarkin  was  a  standout 
as  were  goalie  Gary  McGrath 
and  fullback  Haile  Menkerios. 

The  third  quarter  was  the 
turning  point  in  the  contest. 
Brandeis,  playing  like  a  team 
possessed,  attacked  again  and 
again  and  finally  succeeded  in 
netting  two  balls.  With  eight- 
een minutes  remaining  in  the 
period,  Det  Suderow  scored  on 
a  short  shot  in  front  of  the  goal. 
The  .score  was  a  result  of  a 
corner  kick  by  Mike  Fradkin: 
Brandeis  and  Providence  play- 
ers liuddled  around  the  net. 
and  the  ball  rebounded  to  Su- 

(Continued   on   page   7) 


Three  boys  and  one  ball:  All  the  boys  are  Providence  players, 
the  ball  (on  its  way  into  the  net)  belonqs  to  Brandeis'  Fumi 
Adactii.  Note  tl^e  goalie  —  lie's  tlie  one  or  the  far  right  sprint- 
ing back  toward  the  goal  to  try  to  make  a  save.  Forget  it. 

Tennis  Team  Romps  to 
8-1  Win  Over  Bentley 


INC. 

Flotoers  of  Distinctii'>e 
Service  for  Over  50  Years 

PURCHASES    MAY    BE    CHARGED 
STUDENT   CREDIT   RECOGNIZED 

Other  Recognized  Chorges 

Include:  Carte  Blanche, 

American  Express,  and 

BankAmericard 


Flowers  Delivered 
Worldwide 


719  Main  Street 

Waltham,  Mass.  07154 

Call   893  2961 


"HOUSE 
OF  SPORTS" 

SPORTGNG  GOODS 

One  of  Neny  England's 

Leading  School  and  College 

Outfitters 

HART  and  KASTLE  METAL  SKIS 

SKI    RENTALS 

SQUASH    and   TENNIS 

RACKETS   RESTRUNG 

SKATE   SHARPENING 

835  Moin  St.,  Wolthom 
8940530 


By  COURT  JESTER 

Last  Saturday  the  Brand-eis 
tennis  team  raised  its  fall  rec- 
ord to  2-1,  with  an  8-1  drub- 
bing of  Bryant  College.  In  the 
finst  match  of  the  season  the 
Judges  traveled  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island  and  lost 
9-6. 

The  learn  then  m-et  Bentley. 
The  final  score  of  that  encoun- 
ter was  5-2.  George  Zelenka 
turned  in  the  finest  perform- 
ance of  the  day  winning  6-0, 
6-0.  Number  one,  player  Doug 
Graville  won  6-0  in  the  third 
set  in  a  match  that  seemed  to 
liavc  more  talking  than  play- 
ing. The  conversation  centered 
around  Doug's  opponent's  hab- 
it of  serving  from  the  aet  as 
opposed  to  the  base  line. 


Saturday  the  team  met  Bry- 
ant for  the  first  time.  The 
match  was  i)layed  before  a  ca- 
pacity crowd  (more  than  six 
spectators).    Mark    Mehler   and 

(Continued   on   page    4) 


Gage  First  as  Harriers 
Sweep  Quadrangular  Meet 


TYPEWRITERS  and 
CAMERAS 

Estate  liquidation?  Royal  portable 
$24.00;  Underwood  manual 
$25.00;  Hermes  portable 
$35.00;  fine  Electric  typewriter 
$75.00;  other  bargains.  Also,  o 
fine  lot  of  cameras,  projectors, 
lenses,  etc.  at  give-away  prices. 
Private   home.   527-0311. 

Thank   you   for    your    kind    ot- 
tention. 


OPEN 

7  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 

Sat.  6  P.M. 


Jon  Gage  leads  the  field  early  in  the 
field  at  the  end  of  the  race,  as  well. 

By   MARK   COHEN 

As  the  Brandeis  cross-coun- 
try team  scored  victories  over 
Stonehill,  Nichols,  and  Emer- 
son in  a  quadrangular  meet  to 
emerge  from  its  first  meet  with 
a  3-0  record,  the  track  men 
were  already  gearing  them- 
selves for  Wednesday's  quad- 
rangular meet  with  B.U.,  Bos- 
ton State,  and  Bentley.  Coach 
Levine.   still    smiling    from   the 


rocc.   Jon  Gage  led  the 


second  place  runners,  but  if  we 
can  put  four  of  our  men  in  the 
next  four  positions  we'll  win. 
Right  now  we're  3-0  and  that's 
what  counts."  In  scoring  a  28, 
to  33  (Stonehill).  80  (Nichols), 
and  Emerson's  92,  Brandeis 
placed  five  runners  in  the  top 
ten.  Jon  Gage's  22:02  was  the 
winning    time    by    30    seconds 


as  he  demonstrated  that  he's 
Wctory*.  ia^JeleduVe  Wednesday  rounding  into  shape  and  i.s  co- 
meet  the  toughest  of  the  season  <^aPta'n  both  m  name  and  in 
and  said  "I'll  concede  first  and  (Continued   on   p>age   6) 


A  complete 
Plont-on-Premlses 


955  MAIN  ST..  WALTHAM 

Junction  Rte.  20  &  117  (Banks  Square) 


EVktiYTHlNG 

IN 

EYEWEAR 

643  MAIN 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 

JAMES   H.   WADDICK,   JR. 
Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS   FILLED 

Complete  Cont-oct  Lens  Service 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

ST.,  WALTHAM  — TEL.:   894-1123 

(Opp.  Waltham  Common^ 


PUERILE  POWER 

If  Moma  married   Dodo,  their 
children  would  be  Surrcol. 

— Rufus  Wumberlog  (cf.  A  Spon- 
iord  in  the  Works,  p.  44) 


Philosophy  Colloquium 

The  Philosophy  Deportment  is 
sponsoring  o  colloquium  on 
"Block  Students  ond  o  White 
Curriculum"  Wednesdoy  night, 
Oct.  30,  in  Schwortx  Hoil  at 
7:30.  Speokers  will  be  Alvin 
Poussoint  of  TuHt  Medical  School 
ond  Ralph  Eflison,  outhor  of  "In- 
visible Man." 
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TONIGHT! 

Jomes  McGregor  Burns  of  Wif- 
lioms  College  will  speok  tonight 
in  Schwortz  ot  8:15  as  the  first 
lecturer  irt  the  Helmsley  series. 
WBRS  will  broodcost  the  tolk 
live. 


THE  COMPETITION 

Anyone  who  wonts  to  work  on 
the  Student  Council  Bulletin's  fine 
stoff  should  contact  Sandy  Ep- 
stein. 


Black  Studies  Plans  |    ^O  Transfers 

Denied  Rooms 

On  Campus 


Win 


By   RICHARD   GALANT 

At  a  .special  meeting  yester- 
day, the  Faculty  Educational 
Policies  Committee  endorsed 
plan.s  for  concentration  in  Afro- 
American  studies  and  in  Afri- 
can Studies.  Faculty  approval 
is  required  for  both  programs. 

The  meeting  was  called  on 
Monday,  October  14  by  Peter 
Diamandopoulos,  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty. Final  consideration  of  the 
concentration    proposals    was 


Croup  Proposes 

So€ial  Work 

As  Course 


By  PAUL  GRON 

With    the    hope    of    enabling 
itudents   to   gain   a   deeper    in- 

sigiit  into   the  problems  of  so-    „^ ...  „     

ciety,  an  attempt  is  being  made  pline"  in  addition  to  majoring 
to  establish  a  program  which  in  one  of  tl^e  inter-dLsciplinary 
will  allow  a  student  to  examine    programs.  The  Executive  Com- 


Approval 

originally  set  for  November  4, 
but  was  moved  up  to  avoid  un- 
neces.sary  delays,  according  to 
David  Massie,  Assistant  t  o 
Diamondopoulos. 

According  to  the  resolutions 
passed  ye.Herday,  the  concen- 
trations will  be  announced  in 
February  and  will  be  instituted 
by  Septeml>er,  1969. 

One  resolution  passed  calls 
for  creation  of  an  Executive 
Committee  of  Afro-American 
and  African  Studies,  *'to  con- 
9i.st  of  .student  representatives 
and  members  of  the  faculty 
who  are  African  specialists. 
Afro-American  .specialists,  and 
specialLsts  in  other  fields  in- 
cluding the  hunvanities  whose 
intere.sts  are  relevant  to  the 
program."  Students  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  will  be  "full- 
fledged"  members,  according 
to  Massie. 

If  the  EPC  recommendations 
are  approved,  concentrators  in 
both  fields  will  be  required  to 
specialize   in  a   "selected   disci- 


mi  ttee  will  grant  credit  "retro 
actively  for  coiir.scs  taken  prior 
to    the   institution   of   the    pro- 
gram." 


a  personal  experience  of  social 
involvement  outside  the  Uni- 
versity, but  under  academic 
auspices. 

The  program  has  the  re- 
sources and  support  of  Profes- 
sor William  Goldsmith  of  the 
American  Civilization  Depart- 
ment. Larry  Joseph,  Student 
Chairman  of  the  Educalioaal 
Policies  CommiUee,  and  Steve 
Deit.sch,  Vice  President  of  Stu- 
dent Council. 

Prof.  Gohlsmith  stressed  that 
there  is  an  "awful  lot  to  learn" 
outside  our  "academically  fer- 
tile, but  socially  and  politically 
sterile"  campus,  lie  wants  to 
set  up  a  "course"  in  which  a 
student  can  involve  himself  in 
sonip  activity  outside  Brandeis 
such  as  social  work,  political 
campaigns,  and  Waltham 
Group-type  projects,  while  at 
the  same  time  studying  the  par- 
ticular problem  within  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Under  the  program,  a  student 
will    be   able   to   obtain   course 
credit  by  examining  his  exper- 
ience  in  a   seminar  or  tutorial        -    -  .     .       *    u  ».  *  i™..„^- 
fashion  while  reading  relevant    problems,  but  not  all.    *  "«J8" 

literature  3nd  perhaps  writing   «»™P"_'*Lr„:5"l',  """    "*''*   '" 
a  paper.    "Without  this  kmd  of 


This  year,  over  50  trans- 
fer students  have  been  forced 
to  live  off-campus,  because,  as 
Harris  Schwartz,  Director  of 
Residence,  said,  "There  is  just 
no  place  to  put  them." 

The  space  problem  is  main- 
ly affecting  women:  twenty- 
three  women  transfers,  now 
off-campus,  as  well  as  five  men, 
are  requesting  to  be  moved  on 
campus  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
the  men,  the  situation  will 
probably  be  alleviated  by  the 
opening  of  Rosenthal,  but  only 
ten  spaces  will  be  provided  for 
women,  mostly  fjasement 
rooms.  After  the  "February  at- 
trition," Mr.  Schwartz  specu- 
lated that  there  might  be  some 
room. 

The  basis  of  the  problem  is 
that  double  the  exi>ected  num- 
ber of  transfer  students — 104  — 
were  admitted  this  year  and 
more  of  the.se  were  women 
than  men. 

To  complicate  matters,  trans- 
fers were  informed  in  what 
Mr.  Schwartz  termed  "too 
diplomatic"  a  manner  that 
they  would  be  oflf-campus.  As 
a  result  they  came  late  to  look 

(Continued   on    Page   8) 


Council  Plans  Meetings 
To  Discuss  Recruiters 

student  Council  members  plan  to  lead  discussions  at  dorm 
meetings  next  Thursday,  Oct.  31,  on  proposals  dealing  with 
campus  recruiting  to  help  them  arrive  at  a  iwlicy  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Administration. 

Following  the  dorm  sessions.  Council  will  debate  final 
propo.sals  at  an  open  meeting  on  Nov.  3.  A  jxisition  paper  pre- 
pared by  several  Council  members  will  be  distributed  by  next 
Tuesday  to  aid  the  discussion.s. 

The  decision  to  approach  the  recruiting  issue  in  this  man- 
ner came  out  of  Council  President  Eric  Yoffio's  belief  that 
without  a  unified  position  it  would  be  hard  to  convince  the 
Administration  of  any  student  feelings.  He  stated  that  when  and 
if  the  new  University  Council  is  created  by  the  University 
President,  it  will  in  all  probability  take  up  the  recruiting 
i.<4sue  When  it  does  he  wants  to  be  able  to  present  a  cohesive 
student  viewpoint. 

In  developments  on  the  establi.«^hment  of  the  Environmental 
Committee    and    the    Priorities   Z.  ~  ~^ 

Lemberg  Plans 
New  Location; 
Site  Disputed 


nstallation  To  Begin 
On  New  Computer 

By   ADELE  WOLFSON 

A  new  computer,  which  will  be  installed  this  week,  will 
make  it  po.ssible  for  tho.se  who  need  the  facilities  of  a  large 
computer  to  stay  on  campus.  The  computer  is  an  IBM  1130,  a 
newer  version  of  the  IBM  1620  which  was  previously  at  the 
computer  center  in  Sydeman.  The  1130  has  a  memory  twice 
the  size  of  the  old  computer,  and  operates  three  to  six  times 

as  fast 

The  installation  of  the  new  computer  does  not  mean  that 
plans  for  a  large  computer  center  have  been  abandoned.  The 
new   computer   is   an   improve 


ment,  but  "not  that  sizable  a 
gain,"  according  to  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Stone,  Computer  Cen- 
ter supervisor,  while  Dr.  Max 
Chretien,  who  directs  the  center, 
says,    "It    solves   some    of    our 


by  tomorrow  but  it  will  take 
a  few  days  to  connect  the  cir- 
cuits and  to  install  the  various 
".soft  ware."  The  new  computer 
.should  be  operative  by  next 
week. 


Committee  (known  al.so  as  the 
University  Council),  Yoffie  re- 
ported that  the  Stuc'y  Group 
for  the  Environmental  Com- 
mittee has  met  twice,  and  fore- 
sees at  most  two  mo  meetings 
before  the  full  Committee  is 
established. 

The  University  Council  has 
not  yet  been  formed,  ana  Yof- 
fie noted  that  as  of  yet  the 
exact  position  of  ouacil  i 

the  administrative  process  of 
the  University  i:  not  yti,  clari- 
fied. Whether  the  Cou  vi\  will 
be  a  binding  organization  or 
Just  an  advisory  one  has  not 
yet  been  cleared  up  l»y  the 
President's  office,  Yoffie  report- 
ed. 

Other  Decisions 

Because  of  the  ri.se  in  the 
niunil>er  c2  seats  needed  to 
break  even  on  th'?  Jo.se  Feli- 
ciano  concert,  Council  had  the 
concert  cance  led.  No  per- 
former was  selected  to  replace 
Feliciano. 

Council  al.so  -eceived  a  re- 
port concerning  th.e  Library 
Committee,  which  is  a  part  of 
EPC.  As  of  now,  it  was  stated, 
the  Committee  has  no  faculty 
advisor  and  no  faculty  mem- 
ber has  shown  any  interest  in 
the  joint  Committee. 


By    MEKKYL    (ilKBS 

As  a  result  of  a  major  over- 
crovyding  problem  in  its  pre.sent 
quarters,  the  Lemberg  Insti- 
tute for  the  Study  of  Violence 
is  planning  to  move.  The  Insti- 
tute is  presently  occupying 
part  of  the  second  floor  ot  the 
Fluiervce  Heller  School  Build- 
ing. However,  the  oHices  are 
much  too  small  for  the  cen- 
ter's |)</ople.  ;ttid  llic  .space  will 
soon  be  needed  by  the  Heller 
School. 

Cottages  Projfo.sed 

Two  buildings  have  been 
diseus.sed  as  homes  for  the  In- 
stitute, the  Koberts  Cottage 
and  the  buihiing  at  '^8  Kidge- 
wood,  both  of  which  are  being 
u.sed  as  dormitories  at  the 
pre.sent  time.  The  Lemberg 
Institute  and  the  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  are  not  in 
agreement  as  to  which  build- 
ing has  been  chosen. 

David  Rolbein.  Director  of 
Busine.ss  Administration,  said 
Sunday  that  the  Institute  will 
definitely  he  moved  to  Roberts 
Cottage,  which  will  l)e  empty 
after  the  completion  of  the 
Ro.sent'hal  dormitories,  while 
28  Ridgewood  will  probably 
(Continued  on   Page   I) 


guidance."  said  Goldsmith, 
"much  of  what  a  student  can 
learn  might  be  lost." 

While  it  i'i  too  early  to  know 
the  final  details,  or  even  when 
the  plan  might  take  effect, 
Larry  Joseph  said  he  hopes  that 
if  it  is  discussed  within  the 
next  few  months,  some  pi«o- 
gram  might  be  effective  by  Sep- 
tember, 1969.  "We  are  trying 
to  integrate  an  experience  in 
the  real  world  into  our  com- 
munity," said  Joseph,  but  even 
though  a  project  like  this  one 
could  be  invaluable  to  a  stu- 
dent's education,  propo.sals  to 
modify  the  curricuhmi  arc 
never  acted  upon  quickly. 


DEMOCRATIZATION 

The  faculty  of  the  History 
Department  voted  last  week 
to  amend  the  Department 
constitution  to  allow  voting 
participation  of  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students  on 
faculty  decision-making  bod- 
ies. 


be  considered  aftc  the  report 
of  an  outside  consulting  firm 
to  determine  the  .school's  needs. 

What  makes  the  new  com- 
puter .so  valuable  is  a  synchron- 
ized communications  adapter, 
which  will  allow  it  to  com- 
municate with  larger  com- 
puters. Groups  such  as  the  Uni- 
versity's high  energy  physics 
group  will  be  able  to  use  it  as 
a  terminal  for  the  computers 
they  u.se  in  Cambridge  and 
New   York. 

After  punching  the  neces- 
sary information  onto  cards, 
the  cards  had  to  be  .sent  to  the 
larger  computer.  With  the  1130. 
they  will  be  able  to  place  the 
cards  in  the  reader  here,  trans- 
mit by  phone  lines  and  the 
computations  will  be  done  at 
the  other  end.  The  complete  re- 
port of  the  results  will  still 
have  to  be  .sent,  but  a  summary 
report  can  be  communicated  on 
the  telephone. 

Another  gain  is  that  the  new 
computer  uses  the  Basic  FOR- 
TRAN 4  language,  while  the 
1620  uses  another  version,  no 
longer  widely  used. 

The  1130  should  be  iu^^talled 


U.N.  Nigerian  Diplomat  Is  Now  Here; 
Wants  to  Obtain  Ameriean  Eduealion 


Adam   Mohainvied,   right,  joina   Uniiyersity    President    Morris 
Abram,  in  a  jovial  moment  ai  a  reception  earlier  this  year. 


By  JON  <illINT 

While  the  United  States  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  llunian 
Rights    is  .settling   down   to   his 

new  job  as  President  of  the 
University,  another  nation's 
delegate  to  the  same  K'orp  is 
al.so  'getting  acquamte-d  with 
academic  life  at  Brandeis,  not 
as  an  administrator  but  as  a 
student. 

Adam  Mohammed  st.ll  re 
mains  a  member  of  tlit  Nigeri- 
an mission  to  the  U.N  .  even 
though  he  is  cnrolle<l  as  a  full- 
time*  student  in  the  graduate 
Politics  Dci)artment  here.  At 
pre.sent  the  organization  he  is 
a.ssigned  to  is  not  meeting,  and 
his  lesser  oflficial  duties  in  New 
York  still  permit  him  almost 
complete  freedom  from  iH'ing 
at  UN.  headquarters.  President 
Abram.    still    holding    his    U.N. 

(Continued  on  Pa^e  8) 
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THE     JUSTICE 


October  22,  Y968 


—  Dogma  Dept. 


Politics  and  the  University 


David  Cylkowski 


On  Recruitment 

Three  weeks  a^o,  we  learned  that  the  local  CIA  re- 
cruiter, originally  expected  to  ooze  onto  campus  early  in 
November,  had  been  asked  to  postpone  his  visit  until  a 
**new  committee"  could  be  formed  to  establish  a  policy 
with  regard  to  on-campus  recruitment  by  some  of  this 
country's  most  reprehensible  political  ami  industrial  or- 
ganizations. The  committee  still  has  not  materialized,  de- 
spite Council  President  Yottie's  statement  at  the  time  that 
President  Abram  ought  to  consider  the  matter  ''immeili- 
ately/' 

No  doubt  there  is  a  long  list  of  bureaucratic  ex»c«ses 

to  explain  why  a  recruitment  policy  ha,s  yet  to  be  formu- 
lated. But  we  suspect  that  there  is  a  more  salient  reiuson: 
namely,  that  at  least  some  members  of  the  Adminititration 
are  still  opposed  to  barring  these  organizations  from 
campus. 

Part  of  this  relucUmce  to  outlaw  recruiting  surely 
stems  from  a  practical  consideration.  Rumors  are  eman- 
ating from  Washington  that  broad  legislation  may  be 
introduced  next  year  proposing  that  federal  funds  bo 
withheld  from  any  college  that  refuses  to  permit  federal 
agencies  to  recruit  on  its  campus  (a  bill  preventing  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  from 
awarding  funds  to  any  college  or  university  that  outlaws 

military  recruitment  recently  went  into  effect).  This  is, 
of  course,  a  terrifying  prospect  for  a  school  like  JBrandeis, 
which  would  lx»  in  serious  dilliculty  if  its  How  of  govern- 
ment money  were  to  be  halted.  Johnson  has  already 
signed  into  law  a  provision  to  cut  off  aid  to  students  who 
participate  in  "campus  disorders,"  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  his  successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  hesi- 
tiite  to  give  colleges  a  tiiste  of  the  same  medicine. 

But  it  \  is  probable  that  what  is  really  behind 
Administration  opposition  to  an  anti-recruitment  policy  is 
not  so  much  expedience  as  principle;  that  the  Administra- 
tion may  still  be  under  the  sway  of  former  President 
Sac  bar's  basic  doctrine  of  "free  access"  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  any  group,  a  phiiosophy  that  equatcis  "free  speech" 
with  "free  recruitment." 

Judging  from  his  public  statements  so  far.  President 
Abram  himself  does  not  seem  to  be  automatically  sub- 
scribing to  this  view;  but  neither  does  he  appear  to  have 
rejected  it.  This  is  one  of  the  ambiguities  in  his  inaugural 
address,  in  which  he  said  that  Bra)uleis  must  remain  a 
forum  for  tlie  free  exchange  of  ideas,  always  resisting 
pressure  to  take  politically  partisan  i>ositions.  The  fact  is 
that  Brandeis  was  not  being  "politically  neutral"  when  the 
CIA,  Dow  Chemical,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Weaix)ns  Lab  and 
other  military  and  civilian  agencies  of  destruction  were 
permitted  to  recruit  on  this  campus.  And  if  President 
Abram  is  prepared  to  argue  that  the  right  to  recruit  is  a 
corollary  of  the  right  to  speak  freely,  then  he  must  con- 
cede that  if  free  speech  is  permitted  at  Brandeis,  "political 
neutrality"  is  imi>ossible. 

In  light  of  this,  it  seems  to  us  that  President  Abram 
lias  two  alternatives,  lie  can  permit  recruiting  on  campus, 
but  he  cannot  argue  that  the  University  is  merely  "hold- 
ing the  soapbox  steady"  for  speakers  of  various  persua- 
sions, because  he  will  have  aligned  Brandeis  with  the  war 
machinery  that  is  responsible  for  suppression  and  murder 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country. 

Or  he  can  see  his  "neutral"  stance  for  the  fallacy  it  is, 
and  declare  that  in  the  name  of  humanity^  Brandeis  can- 
not condoiie  the  activities  of  the  military -inii  us  trial  com- 
plex. 


In  his  iniujgural  speech,  President  Abram  spoke  with  singular  emphasi.s  on  the  issue  of  the 
"pohticization"  ol  the  university.  Initially,  1  was  not  siitisiied  with  his  treatment  of  that  issue, 
and  in  the  course  of  discussions  with  friends  over  the  past  two  weeks,  my  dissatisfaction  has 
grown  The  pulse  of  what  President  Abram  said  was  this:  "Some  have  asked  what  I  think  about 
making;  the  university  more  of  a  moral  force.  Others  have  direetJy  suggested  that  Brandeis,  as 
a  threat  liberal  university,  should  be  politicized  —  by  that,  I  suppose,  made  into  a  corporate  or 
organic  force  t-aking  stands  and  backing  these  with  iia  resources."  He  protested  that  this  goal 
was  both  bad  and  unfeasible.  In  answer  he  went  on,  ".  .  .  the  university  must  not  be  a  dogmatist. 
It  must  be  a  free  and  open  place.  I  look  upon  the  university  as  providing  the  forum  for  indi- 
vidual and  group  study  and  expression.  The  university  should  hold  the  soap  box  steady  for 
other.s  to  stand  on  —  to  study,  to  declaim,  to  debate  and  to  preach  whatever  truth  they  see  or 
feel.  A  university  which  has  been  politically  programmed  tilts  the  soap  box  and  becomes  the 
very  antithesis  of  what  an  institution  of  higher  learning  should  be  —  even  if  the  particular 
dogma  espoused  is  considered  at  the  moment  to  be  eternal  truth.* 

Initially  one  might  take  this  as  a  flattering  way  to  .say  to  the  board  of  trustees,  "It's  our 
university,  and  we're  going  to  run  it  the  way  w^  want."  Though  the  trustees  may  have  tried 
their  damnedest  to  take  it  that  way,  President  Abram,  I  am  sure,  did  not  mean  it  that  way.  He 
also  said  quite  a  few  things  the  trustees  did  not  want  to  hear  at  all.  His  aftirmation  of  youth 
and  its  specific  values  and  causes  was  unexpected  (we  are  all  cynics  at  inaugurations),  encour- 
aging, and  intelligent.  I,  for  one,  was  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  his  liberalism,  and  a  sin- 
cere liberal   (most  liberals  are  hypocrites)  is  one  step  away  from  a  radical. 

The  point  that  a  political  university  would  endanger  freedom  of  thought  in  the  university 
is,  in  itself,  well  taken.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  response  is  premature.  It  does  not  consider 
al'  the  p(»ssibilities  it  raises,  nor,  in  the  final  analysis,  doe«  it  direct  one  to  the  right  questions. 
In  his  discussion.  President  Abram  polarized  the  alternatives  and  made  them  mutually  exclu- 
sive —  either  you  have  free- 
dom of  thought  and  total  non- 
involvement,  or  you  get  politi- 
cal activism  coupled  with  in- 
tolerance and  dogmatism.  This 
is  his  first  mistake,  lor  in  so 
doing  he  ignored  the  interme- 
diate possibility  that  there  are 
certain  significant  occasions 
when  one  can  take  a  .^tand 
without  becoming  dogmatic. 
The  point  <;hould  be  m>ade  that 
not  all  beliefs  are  dogmas. 

A  dogma  is  a  positive  belief. 
It  says  that  such  and  such 
should  be.  All  books  should  be 
blue,  for  example,  is  a  dogma. 
But  the  liberal  creed,  to  which 
President  Abram  subscribes,  is 
not  a  dogma,  at  least  as  it  re- 
gards freedom.  The  liberal's 
belief  in  freedom  is  a  negative, 
not  a  positive,  belief.  Freedom 
involves  the  denial  of  a  bond: 
hence  we  say  free<lom  from 
tyranny,  fr^^edom  from  censor- 
ship, freedom  from  religious 
pi^rsecution,  etc.  The  liberal 
concept  of  freedbm  says  such 
and  such  should  not  be  the 
case;  therefore  it  is  not  a 
dogma. 

Personal  Morality 

In  addition,  concepts  of  per- 
sonal morality,  which  arc  di- 
itctly  involved  in  so  many 
"political"  issues,  are  not  dog- 
mas. Fundamental  to  such 
moralities  is  that  thoy  may  not 
imposed.    Imposition    is.    in 


field-of-concentration  programs 
of  all  kinds.  Though  it  is  not  a 
current  issue,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  either  the  Ameri- 
can Civilization  or  the  Latin 
American  Studies  programs 
continue  to  be  accepted  as  fields 
of  concentration.  In  these  cases, 
furthermore,  my  opposition  is 
based  on  the  disappointing  ex- 
perience we  have  had  with 
them  as  well  as  on  principle. 
This  experience  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  our 
discussion  of  what  we  are  now 
about  to  do. 

I  hope  we  do  not  interpret 
our  action  thus  far  as  commit- 
ting us  to  giving  field-of-eon- 
centration  status  to  these  pro- 
grams. As  I  read  the  record, 
this  detail  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Richard  S.  Weckstein 
Professor  of  Economics 

For  Humphrey 

To  the  Editor: 

Teddy  Gross  (  Justice,  Oct. 
15  )  says  don't  vote  for  the  next 
president.  He  ynys  dont  give  a 
damn.  I  cannot  concur.  He 
states,  "there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "begrudging  vote:  a  vote 
is  a  vote  and  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  anything  but  full 
support  for  the  candidate  who 
receives  it." 

W.  C.  Fields  had  a  good 
point  when  he  said  "I  never 
vote  for  a  man,  I  just  vote 
against  him."  If  the  individual 
can  observe  a  discernible  dif- 
ference between  the  candidates, 
he  should  vote  for  the  one 
who  "turns  him  on."  or  "turns 
bim  oil  the  least."  Remember, 
either  Richard  Nixon  or  George 
Wallace  could  be  our  next 
president. 

There  are  many  important 
differences  between  Humphrey 
and  Nixon.  Both  HHH  and 
Senator  Muskie  supported  the 
protest    of    Resurrection    City; 


Afro  Studies 

To  the  Editor: 

May  I  be  permitted  to  use 
your  columns  to  express  my 
opposition  to  establishing  here 
at  Brandeis  a  field-of-concen- 
tration program  in  either  Afri- 
can Studies  or  Afro-American 
Studies?  To  limit  any  angry 
misunderstanding,  I  will  say 
first  that  I  am  decidedly  in  fa- 
vor of  African  studies  and  also 
Afro-American  studies.  These 
should  be  part  of  the  work  of 
a  number  of  existing  depart- 
ments with  relevant  compe- 
tence. I  would  also  favor  add- 
ing to  our  capacity  to  under- 
take such  studies  where  it 
would  be  useful.  In  addition, 
if  the  course  offerings  in  either 
of  these  fields  is,  or  becomes, 
rich  enough,  I  would  also  favor 
the  establishmt  nt  of  a  "pro- 
gram" of  African  studies  and/or 
Afro-American  studies. 

But  I  oppose  a  "field  of  con- 
centration" in  either  of  these 
subjects.  My  reason  is  essen- 
tially that  I  believe  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  concentration  re- 
quirement. It  has  the  beneficial 
effect  of  reiiuiring  a  deepening 
of  education  in  some  disciplined 
way  of  knowing.  There  is  more 
to  be  gained  by  learning  how 
to  know  than  in  learning  a  col- 
lection of  given  knowledge. 
Having  a  group  of  concentrator 
students  should  challenge  a  de- 
partment (all  departments)  to 
present  its  field  as  an  intellec- 
tual progression  that  requires 
a  student  to  grow  to  move 
through  it.  A  field-of-concen- 
tration program  composed  of 
courses  at  various  levels  given 
by  a  number  of  departments 
would  not  do  this,  and  a  stu- 
dent who  concentrated  only  in 
such  a  program  would  miss  an 
important  part  of  his  education. 

For  students  interested  in 
these  areas  of  study  there 
should  be  a  "program,"  such  as 
the  Linguistics  Program,  he 
can  take  and  receive  credit  for 
in  addition  to  his  regular  held 
of  concentration.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  give  guidance  to 
the  selection  of  elective  courses 
outside  of  his  own  department. 
The  program  would  be  more 
useful  to  him  because  he  comes 
to  it  with  the  strength  and  fo- 
cus of  an  "historian"  or  an 
'economist,"  etc. 

If  I  were  advising  an  individ- 
ual undergraduate,  I  would  cer- 
tainly   be    emphatic    in    urging 
him,    in    his    own    educational 
career   interests,   to  avoid   con- 
centrating  in    a    "program"    at  ^„^,  ..^  «..««. ^v^  wmi  some  oi    make  knn«,n   v.         u         u     i. 
the  expense  of  concentrating  in    the  civil  liberties  rulings  of  the    r\     t  ^"0^"  his  whereabouts. 
a  "discipline,"  and  it  certainly   Supreme    Court    and    may    at-    fxLK^I^i".?-   ««"cf"«ry-    one    is 
would    not   matter   what   color   tempt  to  alter  these  decisions, 
his  skin  was.   I  do  not  believe    Humphrey's    "softer"     line    of 
there  are  likely  to  be  any  spe-    "law  and  justice"  supports  the 
cial     exceptions     to     whom     I   Warren  Court  and  its  decisions 
would    not    give    such    advice,   fully. 

Hence   I    cannot   justify   giving        Hubert    Humphrey    supports 
my  support  for  such  a  program,    the  vital  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
Finally.  I  am  prepared  to  be   tion   treaty.    Nixon   calls  for  a 
consistent  on  my  opposition  to         (Continued  on  Page  6> 


be 

fact,  contradictory  to  the  no. ion 
of  a  personal  moralitv,  v.'hile 
dogmatic  morality,  on  the  other 
band,  predicates  its  own  uni- 
versal imposition.  A  personal 
morality  contemplates  penon- 
al  and  imper.vonal  situations 
nnd  emotional  responses  to 
those  situations  where  what 
one  considers  of  transcendent 
importance  in  life,  the  energy 
Of  life  and  life  it.self,  is  directly 
or  indirectly  threatened.  This 
contemplation  is  personal,  there 
being  no  intermediary,  or  dog- 
"i«Ttic  agent,  between  the  self 
nnd  Its  source  of  value.  There- 
fore, a  personal  morality  is  not 
s  u  b  J  e  c  t  to  imposition,  and 
therefore  it  i.s  not  a  dogma. 

in  the  crucial  issue  of  sanc- 
tuary, the  university  can  lend 
•ts  verbal  support  w'ithout  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  dogmatist 
because  the   issues   of  freedom 


neither  Nixon  nor  Agnew  sup-    and  personal  morality  are  being 


ported  it.  In  fact,  the  latter  was 
quite  critical.  With  Strom  Thur- 
mond as  a  prime  advisor,  Nix- 
on promised  in  North  Carolina 
that  while  he  agreed  with  fed- 
eral school  desegregation  rul- 
ings, he  would  not  enforce 
them.  Mr.  Humphrey's  pro- 
civil  rights  record  (he  floor- 
managed  many  civil  rights  at- 
tempts in  Congress)  is  well 
known. 

Hubert  Humphrey  supports 
the  grape  strike,  Nixon  does 
not.  Nixon  has  taken  a  hard 
line  on  "law  and  order."  He 
says  he  disagrees  with  some  of 


tested.  The  reasons  persons  seek 
sanctuary  are  not  very  abstruse. 
A  man  is  forbidden  by  his  con- 
science to  enter  into  or  con- 
tinue serving  in  the  army  on 
the  basis  of  a  genuine  moral 
response  to  a  specific  war.  a 
response  which,  for  reasons  of 
utility,  is  ignored  by  the  legal 
arm  of  society.  The  church  is 
a  traditional  symbol  of  a  moral 
authority  and  a  moral  tradi- 
tion higher  than  civil  authority. 
Now,  by  taking  sanctuary,  one 
i.s  not  trying  to  escape  prosecu- 
tion; if  one  is,  he  should  not 
make 
By    ti 

symbolically  slating  that  ours 
IS  a  morally  defunct  .society 
becau.se  it  will  not  amend  the 
law  to  honor  a  moral  convic- 
tion of  the  highest  order. 

The  university  may  not  re- 
main "neuh-al"  because  it  is 
directly  involved  in  certain  as- 
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Dreams  and  Bad  Air 

By  LAMONT  CRANSTON 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  excerpts  from  the  forthcoming 
volume,  Rainona  Lobe  Fcstscfirift;  Essays,  Papers,  and  Lectures  in  Honor  of  Ramona  Lobe. 
Mr.  Cranston,  former  Master  Gardener  and  Keeper  of  the  Imperial  Pelt  to  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  Is  an  itinerant  pot  salesman.) 

This  afternoon,  boys  and  girls,  we  are  going  to  do  dreams.  Or  rather.  I  am  jioing  to  do 
dreams  and  you  are  going  to  exercise  your  Empathy  Lobe  (the  one  located  behind  and  to  the 
left  of  the  Idealism  Lobe,  which  is  just  this  side  of  one's  eyebrows).  For  example,  if  I  were 
a  rung  on  a  ladder  or  a  slop  on  the  I.R.T.  line,  which  one  would  I  be?  This  afternoon,  boys  and 
girls,  we  are  going  to  answer  lhe.se  and  other  questions  like  them. 

Finst  we  must  experience  total  relaxation.  All  the  .sap  has  run  to  our  feet  and  we  are  in  a 
Btate  of  total  frenzy,  what  with  all  lho.se  wide  empty  .spaces  everywhere;  no  corners,  no  curves, 
no  nothing.  The  stage  is  .set  for  the  magic  lantern  .show  the  whole  family  can  enjoy.  In  other 
words,  Dream.s.  I  see  a  hand  in  th3  corner  .  .  .  (mumbles  through  a  mouthful  of  saltines)  .  .  . 
quite  right  —  from  a  .socio-p.sycliolo(acal  point  of  view  dreams  come  into  being  only  to  rup- 
ture and  flood  the  mind's  inner  cavity,  to  bathe   away   the  impurities   that   accumulate   in   the 

are  Cathardic,   though  I  would  prefer  not  to  attempt  a  function- 


Polifics 


Bucking  the  System 


George  Lederer 


mental  crankcase.  Yes,  dreams 
al  analyiiis  of  dreams  before 
wo  have  gotten  .some  idea  of 
where   we   are,   and   why. 

Green  Things  In  General 

Dreams  are  primitive  expres- 
sions of  desires,  conscious,  un- 
conscious, or  otherwise;  as 
Ramona  Lobe,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  P.sychopathology  and 
Neurophrastics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Luxembourg  (1896- 
1914)  wrote  in  her  thesis.  "Me 
and  My  Shadows"  (1867,  ac- 
cepted by  the  Prague  School 
of  Biological  Arts),  experi- 
ence is  a  function  of  perception 
(preconceptioi-s  formed  on  the 
conscious  level)  of  one's  en- 
vironment (preconceptions 
existing  on  the  unconscious 
level),  in  a  word,  culture. 
Therefore,  dreams  are  a  dram- 
atization of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween culture  and  one's  per- 
cention  of  culture."  Lobe's 
thesis  gained  academic  accept- 
ance when  it  appeared  in  an 
expanded  form  as  Civilization 
and  its  Malcontents  (1905),  a 
comprehen.s'ive  analytical  sur- 
vey of  Western  dietary  tradi- 
tions.   Lobe'.s    t'leory,    which 

the  pantheistic, 
history  was  the 
cosmic;  struggle 
air  and  bad  air 
breatlve  in  and 
breathe     out),     the 


bourgian  School,  researched 
this  phenomenon  at  the  turn 
of  this  century  and  discovered 
the  first-.so-called  "bad  air 
crisis"  occurrcKi  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  13th  and  early  14th 
centuries,  a  period  of  extensive 
conceptual  breakdown  when 
my.sticism  and  superstition  ran 


bordered     on 
propo.sed    that 
record   of    the 
between  good 
(what    you 
what    you 
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it  was  learned  that  industry 
was  filling  the  air  with  wa.stes, 
so  that  what  with  larger  num- 
bers of  persons  anc.  air  pollu- 
tion, civilization  was  again  ap- 
proaching a  "bad  air  crisis." 
Lobe  and  he.  colleagues  real- 
ized to  their  corporate  horror 
that  European  civilization  was 


riot  in  the  European  mind.  The    again  courting  disaster  in  much 


Luxembourgian  historians  con- 
cluded that  the  unprecedented 
expansion  of  civilization  into 
hitherto  uninhabited  areas  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe 
(the    Drang   nach    Osten,    and 


balance  between  the  two  being 
preserved  by  the  niCtabolic 
proce.s.ses  of  all  green  things 
(whose  respiratory  proce.-^  is 
diametrically  opposite  from 
ours). 

What  govern.s  this  .scientific 
view  of  the  universe  is  the  no- 
tion that  "nobody  is  perfect." 
On  thCr  one  hand,  human  and 
animal  life  has,  throughout  re- 
corded history,  consistently 
breathed  in  good  air  and 
breathed  out  bad  air.  In  other 
words,  the  human-animal  fac- 
tor is  stable.  However,  .some- 
where up  around  the  other  el- 
bow, it  appears  that  .some  of 
the  green  things,  due  perhaps 
to  genetic  mix-up,  insufficient 
preparation,  or  in  extreme  in- 
stances, sheer  laziness,  fail  to 
pecipirocate  this  act  of  zoo- 
logical good  will,  and  l>ccau.se 
it  is  not  replenished,  the  good 
air  supply  decrease.^.  Soon  bad 
air  is  breathed  in  and  worse 
air  is  breathed  out.  It  is  merely 
a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  .so  wor.se  air  is 
breathed  in  and  po.sitivoly  the 
worst  air  is  breathed  out.  Ulti- 
mately the  human  race  finds  it- 
self breathing  the  worst  air 
around,  and  its  delicate  organ- 
ism suffers. 

Lobe  Investigates 

Lobe,  working  with  histori- 
ans of  Biology  of  the  Luxem- 


Ramona  Lobe,  just  be)ore  iicr 
promotion  to  glory! 

(Plioto  by  D.  Cartscnnkis.) 

others)  in  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries  de.stroycKl  crucial 
areas  of  foliage  up.set  the  deli- 
cate respiratory  equilibrium, 
and  precipitated  the  fir.'^t  "bad 
air  crisis"  of  recorded  history. 
At  this  time,  the  population  of 
medieval  Europe,  giddy  from 
lack  of  good  air,  went  about 
de.stroying  many  of  the  institu- 
tions which  had  .served  them 
for  centuries.  This  apparently 
untenable  situation  was  finally 
resolved  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Black  I  eath,  which  deci- 
mated the  population,  allowing 
the  atmo.spheric  dialectic  to 
.stabilize  itself  .so  that  liTe,  as  it 
wa.s  then  known,  could  con- 
tinue. 

Further  research  revealed 
that  population  and  ditm^sphere 
had  remained  .stable  for  500 
years,  but  the  rapid  increa.se  in 
population  luring  .he  19th  cen- 
tury ("Europeans  multiplied, 
in  the  last  century,  like  rab- 
bits,") forced  Lobe  and  the  Lux- 
embourg historians  to  a  start- 
ling conclusion.  The  factor  re- 
.sponsible  for  the  increa.se  was 
the  Industrial  Revolution, 
which  had  Ix'cn  happening  for 
.some  time.   At  the  same  time, 


the  .same  ways  as  i'  had  during 
the  medieval  era.  Further, 
Lobe  insightfully  perceived 
that  something  many  more 
times  as  potent  as  the  Plague 
would  be  needed  to  break  the 
stranglehold  of  industrializa- 
tion (and  the  consequent  Tech- 
nological Revolution)  on  the 
good  air  supply. 

(I  might  parenthetically  add 
here  that  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tive force  which  Lobe  and  as- 
.sociates  were  striving  to  dis- 
cover became  a  practical  real- 
ity in  1939  when,  under  Stagg 
Field  in  Chicago,  of  all  places, 
atomic  fission  was  accomplish- 
ed. Conclusive  eviaence  points 
to  the  .surmise  that  Einstein 
v-as  fascinated  and  to  a  great 
degree  influenced  in  his  formu- 
lation.E-GNP  by  the  fmdings 
of  Lobe,  Cabot  Lodge,  Mailer, 
and  others.) 

Death  is  Freedom 
.So  much  for  the  '  istory  of 
bad  air.  What  then  did  Lobe 
have  to  .say  about  the  relation- 
.ship  between  respiration  and 
dreams?  In  Civilization  and  its 
Malcontents,  Mi.ss  Lobe  put 
forward  the  theory  that  as  re- 
gards conscious  existence,  each 
day  we  die  a  little.  However, 
unconsciou.sl.v  (and  paradox- 
ically, I  might  add)  each  day 
v/e  are  reborn  a  little.  What 
is  the  significance?  Very  sim- 
ply, it  means  that  what  man 
cannot  accomplish  consciously, 
he  accomplishes  unconsciously, 
and  conversely,  what  is  accom- 
plished by  the  uncon.scious  is 
undone  by  the  conscious. 
"When  we  vie\  something  un- 
savory, such  as  a  repulsive 
drunkard  lying  in  a  gutter,  or 
an  unfortunate  young  girl  be- 
ing raped  in  a  thicket,  we  im- 
mediately rei-.ct  on  a  conscious 
level  with  horror.  But,  while 
we  are  consciously  reacting  to 
this  act  as  unrea.sonable  or  un- 
thinkable, we  arc  unconscious- 
ly en,joying  it  for  its  purely 
ae.sthetic  value.  The  same  is 
true  when  we  view  carnage, 
slaughter,  and  death.  Our  con- 
.scious  revolts  at  the  sight  of 
immanent  reality,  because  it 
understands  that  its  fate  is 
identical  to  the  unsavory  .scene 
before  it,  and  it  is  afraid.  Our 
con.scious,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  understands  and  trans- 
cends the  scene  before  it,  real- 
izing that,  as  Hegel  .said,  death 
is  freedom.  To  this  end,  the 
uncon.scious,  manufacturer  and 
repository  of  immanent  values, 
seeks  to  transcend  conscious- 
ness which  perverts  our  values 
through  reason." 

Lobe   emphasized    the    fact 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


The  people  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachu- 
setts will  have  more  of  a  choice 
than  most  Americans  this  No- 
vember 5.  Besides  the  70-year- 
old  Democrat  Phillip  Philbin, 
the  incumbent  of  13  terms,  and 
the  Republican  Laurence  Cur- 
tis, a  former  Congressman,  who 
is  75,  there  is  State  Represen- 
tative Harry  Stevens,  age  33, 
an  independent. 

Stevens  would  represent 
quite  a  significance  change  for 
the  district.  His  view  on  the 
campaign  issues  of  the  day  are 
vastly  different  from  those  of 
his  opponents,  "two  ancient 
gentlemen,"  according  to  his 
campaign  manager. 

First,  he  opposes  the  Vietnam 
v/ar.  According  to  policy  sheets 
and  John  Iluenefeld,  his  cam- 
paign manager,  he  feels  that  the 
bombing  of  the  North  should  be 
immediately  ceased.  He  also 
supports  the  "enclave  theory," 
the  idea  that  American  troops 
should  withdraw  to  the  major 
population  centers  and  prepare 
for  an  eventual  total  with- 
drawal. Mr.  Huenefeld  also 
stated  that  the  candidate  had 
"no  real  faith"  in  the  Paris 
Peace  Talks. 

Vietnam  Views 

He  foresees  a  "switch  of  mis- 
sions" for  American  troops 
with  the  A. R.V.N. ,  the  South 
Vietnamese  army,  Mr.  Huene- 
feld continued.  In  other  words, 
the  A. R.V.N,  would  be  used  for 
"search  and  destroy"  missions, 
while  the  U.S.  Army  would  be 
pha.sed  out  in  an  "inevitable 
short-term  commitment."  The 
candidate  considers  the  war 
historically  wrong.  To  a  re- 
cent gathering  of  the  Newton 
League  of  Women  Voters,  he 
said:  "We  must  admit  that  we 
were  mistaken  in  1954,  1961, 
and  1965,  that  we  cannot  pa- 
ternalistically  solve  another 
country's  .  .  .  problems." 

Second,  on  the  question  of 
black  survival.  Stevens  turns 
to  the  Kerner  Report  on  Civil 
Disorders.  "I  support  .  .  .  the 
Kerner  Commission's  recom- 
mendations regarding  hous- 
ing, education  and  employ- 
ment. .  .  ." 

Ex- Brandeis  Professor 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
Stevens  moved  to  Bedford, 
Mass.  in  1960.  With  a  Bache- 
lor's Degree  from  Georgia 
Tech.,  he  was  a  computer  sys- 
tems specialist.  He  then  devel- 
oped an  interest  in  local  poli- 
tics, and  in  1962  was  elected 
by  a  margin  of  only  13  votes 
to  the  Bedford  Board  of  Select- 
men. Two  years  later  at  age  29, 
he  was  the  chairman. 

In  1964,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Ma.ssachu.setts  House  of 
Repre.sentatives.  the  first  inde- 
pendent to  be  elected  to  that 
body  since  1914.  Two  years 
later,  according  to  Mr.  Huene- 
feld, in  his  bid  for  re-election, 
he  beat  his  nearest  opponent 
by  a  margin  of  more  than  2:1. 
Stevens  taught  at  Brandeis  in 
1966-67  as  an  Adjunct  A.ssist- 
ant  Professor  of  Economics. 

His  record  of  endor.sements 
is  extensive.  For   instance. 


Stevens  is  backed  by  the  Na- 
tional Connnittee  for  an  Eflec- 
tive  Congress.  This  group,  with 
about  50,000  members  nation- 
wide, has  called  Stevens  "by 
far  the  best  ciioice  the  voters 
of  that  district  could  make." 
As  Thomas  Gallagher  of  the 
Boston  Ileiald  Traveler  puts  it, 
"the  Committee  is  betting  he 
will  prevail  and  the  Committee 
does  not  have  a  habit  of  back- 
ing losers.'' 


H  a  r  r  ?/  Stevens,  irulependent 
e(n\(J'td(tte  for  Congress  in  the 
tJiircl  dibtriet. 

Has  a  Chance 

According  to  Huenefeld.  he 
does  have  a  viable  chance  at 
the  :;eat.  He  says  that  Stevens 
is  presently  running  second, 
far  ahead  of  Curtis,  but  still 
significantly  behind  Philbin, 
the  incun  bent.  "Wherever  he 
gets  a  chance  to  speak,  though, 
on  candidates'  nights  and  at 
open  debates,  he's  really  mop- 
ping them  up,"  says  Huenefeld. 

The  campaign  manager  also 
mentioned  some  interesting 
.statistics  that  might  indicate  a 
possible  victory  for  Stevens. 
The  Third  is  the  district  with 
the  largest  percentage  of  de- 
clared independent  voters  in 
the  state  and  it  has  one  of  the 
largest  percentages  in  the  coun- 
try. Stevens,  it  .should  not  be 
forgotten,  is  running  as  an  in- 
dependent. Al.-;o.  in  the  Tiiud 
District,  "peace"  candi(J;Ues, 
namely  McCarthy  and  Ken- 
nedy, got  83';.  of  the  Derno- 
cr.itic  vote  in  the  Presidential 
primary  this  spring.  With  these 
figures  in  mind,  along  with  pri- 
vate surveys  tak(»n  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  campaign  manager 
.said  he  foresees  a  Stevens  vic- 
tory over  Pliilbin  by  a  small 
margin,  witli  Curtis  running 
third. 

Philbin,  described  by  Huene- 
feld as  "a  hard-pre.s.sed,  old 
line  organizational  Democrat; 
an  Administration  man."  is  the 
.second  ranking  Democrat  in 
the  Hou.se  Armed  Services 
Committee.  A  veteran  of  26 
years  in  the  H(»u.se,  he  is  "still 
a  1930's  liberal,"  according  to 
Huenefeld. 

The  Marlboro  Enterprise 
(8-27-08)  noted  that  Stevens 
"could  up.set  the  entire  apple- 
cart and  defeat  whomever  the 
D  e  m  o  c  r  a  t  s  or  Rerxiblicans 
choose  to  Jiominate."  The  same 
feeling  of  determination  came 
not  only  from  the  campaign 
workers  diligently  typing  and 
filing  in  the  office  in  Waltham, 
but  from  the  f-ice  of  the  man 
him.self.  on  tlie  poster  in  the 
window. 


LOWENSTEIN  CAN  WIN 

If  enough  people  are  willing  to  help.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  going  down  to  Long  Island,  or  helping  at 
Brandeis,  please  coll: 

CAROL   RICHMAN — 893-9266  —  North 

AMY    LUSKIND  —  891-6389  —  Cost 

ELLIOT  MAGGIN  —  893-9490  —  Hamihon  ond   Ridgcwood 


DO  YOU  SMOKE  A  PIPE? 

LIKE  IMPORTED  TOBACCO? 

WANT  YOUR  MIXTURE 
BLENDED  PERSONALLY? 

HAVE  TIME  TO  BROWSE? 

VISIT   NEWTON'S   LARGEST  TOBACCO   SHOP 

THE  PIPE  nACK 

Imported  and  Domestic  Pipes  and  Tobacco 

Tcl.;  969-3734  —  1247  Centre  St.,  Newton  Centre 
Open  7:15-6:15         Frldoy  to  7:30        Sundoy  800-1 :00 
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Mr.  Chomsky  ^5  Cotijession 

By  TEDDY  GROSS 

1  dreamed  that  in  one  night  a  knife 
Had  scraped  off  of  the  earth  all  life, 
But  I  escaped  and  was  left  on 
By  hiding  in  the  crack  of  dawn. 


Disruption  or  Reform 


On  the  President's  Address 


By  SAM  HILT 

**A  university  politicalizod —  ilhjsion    of    unrelcatedness.     It 
radicalized    or   conservalized —  functions   to   conceal    the   rela- 
tion of  the  isolated  individual 
to  the  social  Gestalt. 


is  a  university  doomed. 


»» 


Hillel 


on  One  Foot 


David  Krohn 


President  Abram  offers  a  rea- 
sonable alternative,  in  fact,  a 
vital  one. 

"If,  for  example,  the  current 
and  proper  interest  in  the  race 


This  could  be  perfect.  The 
beginning  of  the  new  school 
year,  and  the  Hillel  President 
scratches  a  few  trite  lines, 
painting  a  colorful  picture  of 
Hillel  activities  setting  a  trap 
for  all  prospective  Jewish 
*'fis1v"  I'll  spoil  that  porlec- 
tion  This  Is  no  membership 
ploy.  Not  only  are  we  uninter- 
ested in  cultivating  a  cheering 
section  of  card-carrying  mem- 
bers who  are  content  to  root 
from  the  sidelines,  but  we  don't 
even  sell  membership  cards. 

Rather,  I  intend  to  make  a 
few  statements  concerning 
what  I  see  as  a  relevant  Jewish 
community.  I  could  say  that 
biMug  Jewi.sh  is  great  and  won- 
derful (and  in  a  few  circles 
even  "in").  I  won't.  Such  a  state- 
ment, although  not  without 
some  shrt^d  of  truth,  is  too  sim- 
plistic. All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
Fave  seen  Judaism  as  a  valid 
experience  in  my  life,  and  in 
the  Jives  of  others  whom  1  con- 
sider to  be  .sensitive,  aware  hu- 
man beings.  And  that  1  have 
some  faith  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  meaningful,  and  can  be 
made  to  bi^  so  for  others.  Fur- 
ther, I  perceive  Hillel,  based  as 
fiiimly  as  it  is  in  the  totality  of 
Jewish  lil'e  (i.e.  all  areas  of 
concern  to  Jews,  be  they  reli- 
gious, secular,  cultural,  radical, 
reactionary,  humanist),  as  con- 
taining within  itself  the  poten- 
tial for  helping  to  create  on  the 
Brandeis  campus  a  meaningful 
Jewish  life-experience.  Exactly 
what  "a  meaningful  Jewish 
life-experience"  is,  cannot,  be 
clearly  defined.  But  I  do  know 
very  certainly  what  it  is  not. 

First,  it  is  not  solely  a  reli- 
gious   experience.     By    some 
inane    reasoning    process,    per- 
haps by  the  blind  identification 
of  Berlin  Chapel  as  "the  Hillel 
building"   on  campus,  Hillel   is 
often  regarded  by  many  simply 
as  a  religious  function.    Those 
who  habitually  practice  the  art 
of  inane  reasoning  are  prone  to 
serious  error.    A  relevant  Jew- 
ish community  must  be   much 
more  than   merely   a    religious 
community.    It    is   true   that  a 
fme  awareness  and   sensitivity 
for  the  Jewish  religious  tradi- 
tion   is    necessary    for    under- 
standing what   "being  Jewish" 
is,    (regardless    of   whether    or 
not  that  awareness  implies  ac- 
ceptance of  that  tradition).  But 
a    Jewish    community    that    is 
truly    committed    to    relevance 
must  embrace  much  more  than 
anerely    the    religious   element. 
Jevy/ish  secularists,  culturalists, 
Zionists,     humanists,     Yiddish- 
ists.  etc.  express  varied  but 
valid  aspects  of  the  Jewish 
spirit.   In  fact,  anything  of  con- 
cern to  a  Jewish  human  being 
must    be   of    interest    and   con- 
cern to  the  entire  community. 
You   may   respond:   "My  good- 


ness, a  concern  of  such  scope 
encompasses  an  entire  life- 
style." My  answer:  That's  ex- 
actly the  point. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  sec- 
ond non-aspect  of  the  rtlevant 
Jewish  community.    Such  a  vi- 
tal group  cannot  and  must  not 
exist    in   a    vacuum.    It    is   the 
well-known      (well-known!!) 
cartoon   that  depicts  the   well- 
to-do  congregant  remarking  to 
his    clergymen    as    they    leave 
the  sanctuary  following  a  par- 
ticularly   painful    exhortation: 
"That  was  a   fine  sermon,  but 
I  certainly  wish  you'd  get  away 
from  morality  and  politics,  and 
stick  to  religion."    The  Ameri- 
can rabbinate  seems  to  be  tak- 
ing that  advice  a  little  too  se- 
riously. They  have  engendered 
a  generation  of  young  Jews  that 
sees  Jewishness  as  having  noth- 
ing to  say  about  current  world 
and  national  crises,  aside  from 
mongering  the  Commandments 
one  through  ten.    As  members 
of  that  disengaged  generation, 
we  lose  sight  of  the  sometimes 
all-too-relevant  social  passion 
of  the  prophets  of  ancient  Is- 
rael, and  the  more-than-coinci- 
dental  Jewish  ancestry  of  our 
day's  student  activists.   A  rele- 
vant   Jewish    community,    one 
truly    allowing    the    expression 
of  all  things  of  interest  to  Jews, 
must  allow  and  encourage  the 
expression   of  the  political  in- 
terests of  its  constituents.    No- 
tice that  this  coin  has  two  sides 
to    it,    both   showing    "political 
activism"    face    up.     Not    only 
does   the   moral    imperative   of 
the  Jewish  tradition  implore  us 
to  concern  ourselves  with  con- 
temporary matters,  but  further, 
as  politically  interested  human 
being   who   happen   also   to   be 
Jewish,  and  who  feel  strongly 
the  need  for  political  activism 
—  both  argue  for  the  political 
involvement     of     the    relevant 
Jewish  community.    To   forbid 
this   valid   expression   of  one's 
humanity   would    be    criminal, 
(and  counterfeit.) 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume 
to  present  ofTicially  or  to  echo 
what  may  be  termed  "the 
Hillel  consensus."  There  is  no 
such  animal.  On  the  contrary, 
my  statement  is  merely  per- 
sonal opinion,  and  reflects  a 
subjective  perception  of  what 
Judaism  can  and  cannot  mean 
in  our  world.  But  it  is  no  less 
valid,  I  think,  for  that.  I  don't 
propose  this  as  the  last  word — 
but  rather  as  a  challenge  to 
whomever  will  accept  it.  A 
challenge  to  create  a  Jewish 
community  that  finds  joy  in  the 
reverent  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  just  as  it  is  angered 
and  socially  activated  by  the 
injustices  and  crimes  of  the 
world  in  which  it  lives,  and 
that  is  as  loyally  committed  to 
the  spiritual  and  moral  values 
of  the  Torah,  as  it  is  "disloyal" 
to  a  government  that  strays 
from  the  path  of  justice  and 
right. 


"A  dogmatic  institution  is 
hospitable  only  to  those  who 
support  its  dogmas." 

The  dream  of  a  value-neutral 
•jniversity.  One  must  certainly 
have  sympathy  with  its  histori- 
cal origins.  With  the  Stalinists  question  could  be  used  to  stim- 
rewriting  history  according  to  ulate  deep,  rigorous,  academic 
the  dictates  of  the  Central  Com-  involvement  in  the  disciplines 
mittee  and  the  Nazis  instruct-  of  anthropology,  economics,  his- 
ing  their  youth  that  murdering  tory,  politics,  and  phychology, 
Jews  was  in  the  service  of  the  all  of  which  have  something  to 
State,  it  is  understandable  that  say  on  the  problem  —  so  much 
men  of  good  will  cherished  the  the  better.  I  see  no  reason  why 
dream  of  free,  open  incjuiry  central  problems  of  our  day 
and  a  value-neutral  education,  should  not  be  used  to  lead  into 
It  is,  no  doubt,  because  of  its  the  study  of  every  discipline 
noble  birth  that  this  dream  re-  which  illuminates  the  subject." 
tains  its  appeal,  because  its 


Let's  take,  for  example,  the 
Roxbury  ghetto.  Either  we  as- 
sume that  there  exists  a  con- 
stellation of  social  forces  — 


premises  have  been  repeatedly 
discredited. 

However,  to  assert  that  Bran- 
deis  is  an  apolitical  institution  corporation  policies,  police  re- 
is  dogma  **Free  institutions  are  pression,  poor  educational  la- 
those  institutions  in  the  Free  cilities,  etc.  —  which  keeps 
World."  black  people  m  the  ghetto,   or 

we  assume  that  they  are  there 

The  result  of  truth  demands  because  they  are  inferior.  There 
an  examination  of  the  political  is  no  truth  in  the  middle.  There 
structure  of  the  university  —  will  be  an  enormous  difference 
the  power  that  various  sectors  between  the  one  individual  who 
of  the  community  hold  over  takes  a  multi-disciplinary  ap- 
others,  the  function  of  the  uni-  preach  to  the  problem  and  com- 
versity  as  an  adjunct  of  the  so-  mits  himself  as  an  agent  of 
cio-politieal  system,  the  policy  change,  and  the  other  who  has 
of  professional  role  preparation  studied  "economics"  at  a  univer- 
and  its  cultural  implications,  sity  and  becomes  a  tax  consult- 
To  serve  and  preserve  the  sta-  ant  for  a  Boston  corporation. 
tus  quo  is  not  to  act  neutrally.  Neither  life-style  is  value-neu- 
It  is,  rather,  to  corroborate  the  tral.  And  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
political  assumptions  and  value  versify  prepares  the  vast  ma- 
judgments  of  the  present  sys-  jority  of  its  students  for  the 
tern.  Environments  are  invisi-  latter  is  unavoidably  a  decision 
ble,    declared    the    naked    em-  ©f  political  consequence. 

P^ror:  ^.  ......     ,i 

The  university  is  ethically  re- 

**The  four  years  at  Brandeis  sponsible  for  making  clear  the 
arc  irreplaceable.  Here,  and  at  nature  of  the  commitment  a  stu- 
other  great  centers  of  leaiming  dent  undertakes  when  signing 
students  have  the  chance,  not  himself  away  to  General  Elec- 
likely  ever  to  occur  again  in  trie,  General  Motors,  General 
the  life  cycle,  to  train,  sharpen  Dynamics,  or  General  West- 
and  hone  themselves  to  be  the  moreland.  When  the  university 
cutting  edge  of  social  change  fails  to  do  this,  either  by  Con- 
or scientific  progress.  The  good  cealing  or  ignoring  the  social 
student  may  also  be  an  activ-  context  of  the  role  it  is  not  be- 
ist.  However,  if  for  any  reason,  jng  neutral.  It  is  merely  pre- 
a  choice  must  be  made  between  cmpting  for  itself  the  right  of 
activism  and  a  full  academic  judgment. 
experience,   that  choice  should 

be  understood  for  what  it  may  If  President  Abram's  goals 
be:  whether  to  be  a  sharp  in-  for  improving  the  Brandeis  ex- 
strument  all  of  one's  life  minus  pcrience  are  to  materialize  in 
four  years,  or  a  dull  instrument  the  coming  months,  it  is  e.ssen- 
all  of  one's  life."  tial  that  they  emerge  from  con- 

frontation and  debate  among 
The  distressing  question  that  the  students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
must  be  asked  is  why,  after  ministration,  and  not  in  the 
four,  even  six  or  eight  years,  form  of  policy  statements.  As 
have  so  many  universities  pro-  a  prerequisite  for  any  fruitful 
duced  so  many  blunt  instru-  interchange,  a  meaningful  dele- 
ments?  From  the  universities  gation  of  political  autonomy 
emerge  politicians  with  mini-  must  be  given  to  the  student 
mal  moral  fiber,  scientists  who  body.  Decisions  involving  stu- 
are  value  neutrals,  the  Ameri-  dents  and  faculty,  including 
can  Medical  Association  which  course  themes,  methods  of  in- 
lobbies  against  adequate  health  struction,  criteria  for  evalua- 
care  for  the  poor,  ethics  phi-  tjon,  must  be  made  jointly,  re- 
losophers  who  don't  care  for  fleeting  the  interests  and  ca- 
politics.  These  developments  pacifies  of  everyone  involved, 
seem  possible  only  as  a  result  As  long  as  anyone  is  forced  to 
of  the  present  fragmentation  of  suffer  the  insult  of  receiving  a 
knowledge  and  intensive  spe-  "Senior  Credentials  Envelope" 
cialization    which    created    the  with  its  Kafkaesque  recommen- 


dation forms,  the  university  re- 
veals its  primary  purpose  as  so- 
cialization and  not  education. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  uniniti- 
ated, I  quote  the  recommenda- 
tion form  verbatim: 

Dear 

I  Class 

(name) 
request  that  you  provide  a 
statement  which  you  are  will- 
ing to  have  quoted  to  prospec- 
tive employers,  scholarship 
committees,  and  others  which 
will  provide  as  complete  a  pic- 
ture of  me  as  possible.  In  addi- 
tion to  my  scholastic  attain- 
ment, initiative,  reaction  to  cri- 
ticism, and  suitability  of  future 
plans,  please  evaluate  my  char- 
acter, personality,  appearance, 
and  manner.   Thank  you. 

Ail  the  labyrinthJan  passages 
of  Brandeis  wind  into  the  same 
manila  envelope.  A  testimonial 
to  the  development  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  individual. 
The  structure  of  the  present 
system  reveals  itself  as  de- 
signed to  produce  people  who 
fit  neatly  into  predetermined 
roles.  "Good"  character,  per- 
sonality, appearance,  and  man- 
ner are  inevitably  the  docile 
acceptance  of  an  unjustifiable 
status  quo. 


Lemberg 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

house  student*  throughout  the 
year. 

However,  Dr.  John  Spiegel 
and  Mrs.  Mildred  Markell, 
both  of  the  Lemberg  Institute, 
have  said  that  the  move  will 
be,  and  must  be,  to  28  Ridge- 
wood,  because  Roberts  Cottage 
is  too  small.  Dr.  Spie^gel  stated 
that  he  had  believed  that  the 
Institute  would  definitely  move 
to  28  RedgJwood,  and  he  was 
•distressed"  to  hear  that  the 
Office  of  Business  Administra- 
tion had  apparently  decided  on 
Roberts  Cottage  wJtIhout  his 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Rolbein  al.so  said  that 
he  hopes  that  the  forthcoming 
move  will  be  only  temporary, 
and  that  a  permenent  building 
will  be  erected  at  some  future 
date,  to  house  the  Lemberg  In- 
stitute. 


—  No  on*  concerned  with  the 
possibilities  of  theotre  con  af- 
ford to  rrtiss  whot  moy  now  be 
the  nnost  coherent,  concen^ 
troted  ond  rodicolly  effective 
compony  in  the  world 

—  NewHweek 


^•<E  LIVING 
THEATRE 

luhan  Bec^  and  Judith  Malma 
Directors 

8  Performances 

KRESGE  AUDITORIUM 
M.I.T. 


OFtNS   OCT.   23 


ltl.«l«l>^' l«i|M    |.,  ,,.i    llfrH  lAlf'INiN'  I1«<«<I4«| 


A  REAL 
CAMP-OUT' 

—Detroit  News 


THEATRE 

e    CIcvclond  Circle 
e    Frc«  Porhing 

^"  '""Tit  ii-..--*"  •    Rocking  Choir 

IMvid  Hi  mmin<.«*  :..tki.€>  lc>r.^4Ai7i  r      seots 


iViAltdlMAIM.IAli 


AT  TN£  INTEKSECTION  OF  BEACON  ST    ANO  CHESTNUT  HILL  AVE   ONLY  1  MIN   FROM  EITHER 
RT  9  OR  COMMONWEALTH  AVE  VIA  CHESTNUT  HILL  AVE  ALSO  EASILY  ACCESSIBLE  VIA  M  B  T  A 


mnSH  SODIIiSR! 


TALKSimilliilTWnH 


Thinking  of  returning  to  the  U.K.  ?  Get  in  touch  with 
the  team  of  ICI  scientists  visiting  your  campus 
shortly.  They  will  tell  you  about  jobs  available  now, 
where  these  are,  how  much  they  pay  and  what  the 
housing  situation  is.  If  you've  only  just  arrived,  drop 
in  just  the  same  for  a  chat  about  your  future 
prospects. 

ICI's  recruiting  team 

will  visit  your  compus  on  28th  Oct. 

Confoct  them  through  —  Mr.  Pierre  Gonon 

Office  of  Corecr  Plonning 
Gryzniish    103 


iThMrs  Evt.  Oct  31 
iFn  Eve.  N»«.  1 
I  Sat.  Eve.  Nov  2 

I  Sin  Mat ,  Nev  3 

Sun.  Eve  .  Niv  3 

iTves  Eve  .  Nov  5 
iThurs  (ve    Nov.  7 
I  Fri  Eve .  Nov.  I 


FRANMfNSTEIN 
FRANKENSTEIN 
ANTIfiONE 
MYSTERIES  AND 
SMALLER  PIECES 

MYSTERIES  ANO 
SMALLER  PIECES 
PARADISE  NOW 
ANTIGONE 
PARADISE  NOW 


PRICES:  Eri  i  Sat  Eves :  $300 
S4  00,  $5  00  All  itlier  perftrmances: 
)2 00.  )3 00.  MOO.  Thurs  Evi ,  Oct 
31-0peRiii|  Ni|M-7  30  P.M.  Eves 
at  8  30  P  M  MatiRees  at  2  30  P  M 

Tclepkoie  rosorvatioos  acceptotf  oow 

8S4.I9N  (Eit.  2910) 

Box  Office  opens  1  P.M. 

Nresge  Auiiitorium,  M.I.T. 

Produced  by  the  Rodicol 
Theatre  Repertory  in  ossocio- 
tion  with  Mel  Howord  ond  Bev- 
erly Londou. 

Presented  ot  M  I.T.  by  the  De- 
portment of  Humonitiet  ond 
Lecture  Series  Committee. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


I  Didn't  Die  of  Appendicitis  Last  Week 


1  ilidn'i  die  last  night 

Gas  pains  perhaps  or  stub- 
bing my  stomach  on  a  table  in 
the  dark. 

Sitting  up  alone  last  night 
^vith  a  twinge  of  pain  in  my 
light  abdomen. 

In  the  bathroom,  under  the 
harsh  white  light,  was  there  a 
bluish  tint  there,  a  slight  bulge 
/I  wasn't  sure)  and,  on  tapping, 
wasn't  the  sound  more  hollow, 
or  was  it  supposed  to  be  that 
way,  I  didn't  remember. 

Of  course  I  detest  hospitals 
nnd  would  I  go  home  for  the 
operation  or  would  it  be  Wal- 
tham  (wishing  my  hair  was 
shorter,  not  to  be  a  target  for 
told  hearted  nurses  and  un- 
friendly doctors)? 

Ruining  all  my  plans  for  the 
wtek,  not  to  mention  my  love 
lile  for  how  long? 


Not  to  mention  being  ad- 
mitted, waiting,  lying  in  the 
hospital  room,  for  hours  of 
anxiety,  in  the  operating  room, 
naked  in  the  gown,  waiting  for 
them  to  slice  me  open,  gagging 
on  the  smell  of  the  ether  in  the 
room. 

Waiting  alone  at  night  for 
the  pain  to  worsen  or  subside, 

The  sweat  on  my  forehead, 
fever,  was  it,  or  was  the  room 
too  hot,  or  was  it  the  worry. 

The  fear,   Angst,  dread,   the 
terror  of  dying 

The  certainty  of  death 

The  gruesome  accoutrements, 
the  special  effects 


Waiting  for  the  end  when  my 
head  feels  strange  and  I  don't   PLEASE. 


know  what  to  do  with  the  time. 
My  thoughts  turn  to  my  self, 
poor  me,  my  terror  which  has 
come  before,  which  has  each 
time  quite  painlessly. 

Which  has  never  resolved.  So 
I  must  continue  you  to  sit  at 
odd  intervals  when  the  para- 
noia comes  sweating  in  the 
dark  about  my  wasted  life  and 
going  out  the  next  day,  having 
forgotten  each  ordeal,  wasting 
hour  after  hour. 

This  prospect  is  bleak,  is  a 
pit  of  horror  ever  present,  and 
I  want  to  change,  to  find  an 
ideal  I  believe  in,  to  believe  in 
something,  to  have  a  task  and 
a  purpose  in  life,  to  work  at  it 
and  be  tired  from  it  and  not  be 
ashamed  of  it. 

And  I  wonder  if  it  will  come. 

SOMEBODY  HELP  ME, 


WHY  WAIT  'Til  FINALS? 

•  Triple  your  reading  speed— NOW! 

•  Increase  your  compreliensiofl— NOW! 

•  Save  50%-NOW! 

SPECIAL  SPEEDREADING  HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
AVAILABLE  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME-ONLY  $20  COMPLETE! 

Wtiat  SPEEDREAD,  International  offers  you! 

1  You  must  at  least  triple  present  reading  spec-ds  (if  average)  and  increase  your 
comprehension,  or  your  money  back.  Increase  your  present  readmg  speeU 
50%  after  the  first  two  lessons!  Complete  the  entire  course  in  four  to  six 
weeks. 

.  2  You  study  at  home,  at  your  own  pace.  No  notes  to  take,  no  homework  to  turn 
in.  Use  your  everyday  reading  materials  lor  practice.  No  special  books  to  buy. 
Right  now  you  have  everything  you  need! 

3  New  simplified  approach  takes  you  only  a  few  minutes  a  day  You  have  a 
personal  counselor  assigned  to  you  lor  criticism,  coirections,  ami  advice  on  all 
work  in  progress. 

4  You  receive  the  complete  course,  with  ALL  miiterials,  with  NO  machines  to 
'    buy,  NO  extra  chaiges  of  any  type.    Even  postage-free  t^nvelopes  are  included 

for  your  convenience. 

5  You   learn  to  read   without  vocalizing— by   phrases,  groups  of   words    lines, 
^'    pmagraphs,  even  pages,  WITHOUT  SKIPPING  A  SINGLE  WORD     You   be^ 

come  Jamiliar  with  techniques  of  skimming,  scanning,  handling  all  types  of 
Serial  from  light  fiction  to  intiicate  technical  data.  You  learn  o  read  a 
ITewVDaDer  CO  umn  in  seconds,  a  magazine  article  in  minute;^,  a  complete  novel 
Tn  a  haHoilr!  Yoil  learn  how  to  study  for  and  take  test«  to  score  the  highest 
possible  grades! 

What  SFEEOKEAD,  International  is: 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  a   group  of  ^^"^HTin'L'tXr'readTJf ''sincc^?^: 
nvnnds  of  educational  requirements,  began  ^^^'«^^«^^^^^"^„Ve^^^^ 

flenls    bociied  down   with  masses  of   in  class   and   s-uppJemeniary    rtaoing,   iiium 
oilh^;  Wn  to  read  faster  or  fail— methods  and  experiments  all  over  the  world 

wer^sudi^    FhK.n^ 

which,  because  of  its  woiid-wide  aspects,  earned  the  name  of    bpetdreao.  inier 

national." 

Presented  fir«t  as  a  college  c>.tra  'j^'-.'-i^^'^VlV'iJ^ne^^fly^Tf  d-.t'"ove? 

course.* 

Why  SFEEOKEAO,  International  is  making  this  special  offer! 

ae.nr^^^e^'^^^1>=^^SEiSSHS 
T^  l^"^.r:^%r^^^::S,,T'ou:i^Vr  "^^  late  to  help. 

For  the  nrsl  time,  the  Bo.-,r<.  of  Gove,  nors  has  deci.UK,  to  contact  .,^do„U 

,lire*tJy  lluo,.gh  ''«;'/"   ,'«f  "7;,WevelopTnd^  rapid  read.ng  skills 

cxamin.nlions  to  enable  tin  m  to  Jimy  ocvei«p  ."■"  v 
and  increased  comprcliension. 

..         .     „  1  Mnw    \uf  .Tie  exDerimenting  will)  a  select  group 
To  encourage  tliem    o  a      NOW   we  aie  ^^P^J'  „^    regular  $40  course 

Vlnl^lm^  ^^t^:!^o^i^^^:^r^^^^  N Jvembe^   15.    1068  only. 

Simply  fill  out  andi^U..  ..c^c^^ 
for  $20-BEFORE  NOVEMBER  15,   19b8^Y^^^^  ^   ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^ 

iL[e?t[J?' ml^r^cUTre^^  »-«  »>^^-^  "^^^^ 

*  A«  advertised  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  National  O^^^^^^       


SPEEDUEAD,  International 
Suite  212,  Prudential  Pla/a 
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Poge  five 


The  Career  of  Mamahjo 

By  TEDDV   GROSS 

The  (liscuHHion  was  hot  at  the  Last  Supper  and 
White  Supremacists  got  the  upper  hand, 
For  St.  Matthew  rose  and  gave  a  toast 
To  the  Caucasian  Holy  Ghost. 

But  normally  abstemious  St.  Luke 

Drank  one  to  the  Wholly  Spook. 
What's   wrong  with   this    poem?     A    surprise   nwaits    the 
first  one  to  vorne  up  with  the  right  answer.    Contact  the 
Features  Dept.,  THE  JUSTICE. 


» 


Naked  Lynch 


P.O:d  at  CIA 


L 


—  Emily  White 


In      the     memorandum      for 
senior    career    planning,    there 
is  a  long  list  of  representatives 
slated  to  visit  the  campus  this 
year.     The    CIA    is    scheduled 
for  November  12.  Etow  is  con- 
spicuously    absent.     The     U.S. 
Naval  Weapons  Lab  from  Dahl- 
gran,    Virginia    will    be   repre- 
sented on  Ft^bruary   19,  not  to 
mention,   in  addition,  Imperial 
Chemical    Ind.    Limited    (Lon- 
don),  Texaco,   General  Motors 
...   all   of  these   evocative  of 
some    degree    of    political    re- 
sponse     from      queasiness      to 
moral    indignation    from    most 
of  the  student  body   and  even 
some  of  the  faculty  in  this  our 
alleged     haven     of     academia, 
our   "apolitical"   university.  .   . 

Brandeis  students  typify  the 
currently      standard      attitudes 
toward     dissent.     There     are 
among   us  a   few   radicals   sin- 
cerely   of    the    New    Left    ilk: 
"When    the    revolution    comes 
.  .   .  only   when  the  whole  old 
order  has  been  torn  down  .  .  ." 
A  far  larger  segment  is  simply 
apathetic,    feeling    anonymous, 
perhaps    demonstration  -  jnded 
since     their     high     school 


MURIEL  OGARS 
PRESENT 

THETIPALET 
EXPERIENCE 


IN  CONCERT 

THE  5th 
DIAiENSION 

& 

VANILLA 

FUDGE 


Boston  Arena 

St.  Botolph  St. 

Saturday,  Oct.  26th 

-8:3DPM. 

Tickets:  $2.00;. 

$3.00;  $4.00 
Tickets  on  sale 
at  Boston  Arena 

Box  office 
/    or  by  mail, 
'•     and  at 
^    all  agencies 

FREE  POSTERS 


"NAACP  days."  Then  there  are 
people,  among  whom  1  sadly 
count  myself,  who  are  frus- 
trated, pisst^-oll,  concerned 
and  attentive  to  the  issues 
while  they  give  lip  service  to 
the  liberal  methods,  hoping 
that,  and  wondering  if,  they 
just  might  work.  Wt^'ve  all 
achieved  a  small  edge  of 
"sophistication"  since  last 
year's  3-day  Martin  Luther 
King  glut  of  workshops  when 
to  our  surprise  and  super- 
solemnity,  nothing  was  really 
solved! 

However  ,    from    the    big 
things,    like   the    Chicago    con- 
vention,    the     Washington 
Marches,   the    Boston  Common 
rallit^,    one    derives    a    feeling 
t'luit     the    events     were     given 
good     press     coverage,     wooi^d 
undecided     people,    and     made 
the    impact    that    is    nee<l€'d    to 
ktH'p   the  society   tolerant   and 
safe  for  angry   protest.   In   this 
country,    given    a    gi  im    status 
quo,   the  American   people  can 
swing  either  left  or  light.  The 
direction   seems   to  be  towards 
the  right.  Now  is  the  time  for 
us  to   keep  demonstrative   and 
vocal  for  that  "socially  visible" 
community      of      protest      (the 
words    are    Dr.    Allen     Gross- 
man's)   which   is  necessary   for 
sell-c^lification    and    for    influ- 
encing   the    country's    political 
climate. 

But  what  about  the  CIA  visit 
three    weeks    liom    now?     We 

can    no    longer    aflord    snarling 
dcmonstiations,     sit  -  ins,     the 
verge  of  violence  which  lhr«al- 
ens    to    alienate    our    would  be 
sympathizers,      liberal      iaculty 
and   press   in  the  way   that  the 
SDS   did   at    Columbia.    Dissent 
should  be  a  "pleasure"  and  we 
should    indulge    ourselves    and 
nHK-k  our  enemy:  it  should  be 
cut  from  the  mold  in  which  we 
live,  altraelinp  as  many  fellow 
proteslors    for    as    many    hours 
of  that  day   in   front  of  Gryz- 
mish     as    possible:    with     rock 
hands    and    jug    bands    (maybe 
even   2  of  each   playing  at   the 
same   time);    with   posters   tlvat 
will      be      expressive      of      our 
giipes;  with  a  mim«-  tr<)up<^  and 
cookie     sales     lik«^      the     high 
school  days  to  he  Ip  fund  grass- 
roots    peace     campaigns.      We 
r^iust    make    our   di.'-scnt    color- 
lul,    expressive,   and    humorous 
enough     so     to     incorporate     it 
into     our     ways     of     life     and 
season      the      American      body 
politic    In  these  tim(s  of  mass 
media,  repressive  policies,  dour 
moral  ism  at   home  and  abroad, 
we  must  exalt  our  own  human- 
ity  and   vitality,   attract   others 
to  the  envisionment  of  happier 
alternatives    and   frt^dom   from 
tear     and     political     jadedness. 
Let   us  use  protest  as  one  way 
for    putting    some    of    that    old 
eros   back    into   civilization. 


CHRISTMAS   IN   CALIFORNIA 

•  Spend    your    vocotion    in    Colifornio 
this  year 

•  Boord  a   Non  Stop  Jet 

•  2   haq%    tree   plus    corry   on 

•  Sovc    $80.00   over    rcgulor    oirfore 

<$228.00plus  tOM) 

—  Coll   — 

PARKER  TRAVEL  AGENCY 

(opp.  B.U.)  CO  6-0122  566-4087 

NOW  —  Rcscrvotions  arc  limited 

$0  reserve  your  sect  now 
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]/('  and  ]fv  Shadows 


(Continued  from  Tax**  *^ 

that  imdcM  noruA.r.  vO-.-..i.;..'ns. 
thai  is.  when  thotv  is  >*'.irV..-.iM\: 
uood  air  \o  support  !KV.\\a;  hio. 
thf  I'onscious  >r.».\'iv>^w:'ly  lim- 
its \hc  uiu'oi\s».u>us  '.n  its  at- 
tempts to  ».\»:u'iviu  culiural 
reality  with  basu-  vahios.  Con- 
scious iHM>.)n.  a  pr-uiiict  of  cul- 
turo.  rotracts  porcoption  pasl 
the  point  where  ihiif^saro  rec- 
o'^iiizable  in  and  ol  themselves. 
Conse(iuently,  the  expiTience 
wc  fU'iive  from  the  cultural  en- 
vironment is  warped  and  ulti- 
mately our  cultural  activity 
brcnmcs  a  t^rotesciue  parody  of 
natuial.  spontaneous  activity. 
Under  n;)rmal  conditions,  un- 
aware of  the  ominous  power  of 
rea.oii.  we  fail  to  perceive  the 
fti.lf  between  values  and  cul- 
ture. 

Ravenous  Ti.ssue  Rebels 

At  certain  tim<\s.  Imwever,  as 
a  icsult  of  >uch  cultural  over- 
si^lits  as  the  de\struction  of  tlora 
by  the  incorrigible  medievals, 
or  the  widespioad  industriali- 
zation   of    Western    civilization 


n  the  r.hh  century,  normal 
^•\vui'.tu>i\s  cease  to  obtain  iind 
A  Kid  air  crisis"  prevails  Lobe 
uwosu.cattHH  the  physiological 
and  biochemical  etVtvts  of  bad 
air  with  the  help  of  noted  phy- 
sicians and  philosophers  Virgil 
R.  Montanus  and  Athenagoras 
Busch,  through  who.se  eflorls 
she  stumbled  upon  a  very  in- 
teresting, and,  as  later  events 
proved,  an  extremely  signifi- 
cant phenomenon.  Their  find- 
ings were  published  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  •"Whither  Ecstasy: 
Investigations  in  Clinical  Mil- 
leniumi.sm"  in  Heart  and  Soul 
Monthly,  vol.   17.  1912: 

**As  the  ratio  of  bad  air  to 
good  increases,  humours  and 
others  not  quantitatively  de- 
tectable in  good  air  enter  the 
body  and  are  absorbed  by  Ra- 
venous Tissue  in  the  brain.  Im- 
mediatl'ly,  the  Consciousness 
Lobe  experiences  spasms  of 
wheezing  of  an  asthmatic  na- 
ture; concurrently   the   Uncon- 


sciousnesji  Lobe  begins  to  ex- 
hibit signs  of  stepped-up  ac- 
tivity, such  as  rapid  pulsation, 
perspiration,  a  n  d  increased 
temperature.  This  remarkable 
alteration  in  the  activity  of 
these  Lobes  appears  even  more 
remarkable  ^vhen  compared  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of 
dreams  by  the  subjects.  There 
is  a  noticeable  correlation  be- 
tween bad  air,  activity  in  the 
linconscious  Lobe,  and  dreams. 
It  is  our  belief  that  bad  air  is 
responsible  for  the  subversion 
of  conscious  reason  by  the 
unconscious." 

(Abruptly,  at  this  point,  the 
lecture  ends.  Next  week:  "My 
Dreams:  Aesthetics  and  Sliut- 
eye"  by  Harry  Hotspur.) 


Would  You  Believe? 

Rumors,  substantiated  by 
the  presence  of  a  construc- 
tion van,  are  spreading  to 
the  effect  that  the  long 
awaited  Student  Union  is 
about  to  be  .started  this  Wed- 
nesday. 
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The  tire  shape  of  the  FUTURE! 
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SUPER  SPORTS 

1/l/IDE  OVAL 

Actually  developed  out  of  Firestone  racing 
research  for  your  family  car.  Starts  faster. 
Corners  easier.  Runs  cooler.  Stops  25% 
quicker.  The  safest  tire  Firestone  ever  built. 
Buy  now . . .  no  money  down.    ^^^  ^^,  _  ^.^^^^^^  ,„ , 
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Conventional      WIDE  OVAL 
Nearly  two  inches  wider 
than  your  present  tires 


Available  NOW.. .THE  MOST  "TALKED  ABOUT"  NEW  TIRE  IN  YEARS! 


RADIAL-PLY  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  TIRE 


,\^  This     V    •  80%  more      *  Better  control  at  high  speeds 
I  amazing  V     tire  mileage  .  Greater  impact  resistance 
i  "^es^  f  •  6%  better  '^^  f or  maximuhi  protection^^^ 

r/      you      ^      gas  mileage     against  blOw-outi?:^?»        ^^':^\ 
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LOW  PRICE 
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size  todayl 
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or  DLC 100 


RETREADS  ON  SOUND  TIRE  BODIES  OR  ON  YOUR  OWN  TIRES 
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More  Letters 


(Continued  from  Page  Z) 

delay  in  ratification.  This  delay 
could  be  very  costly.  Some  na- 
tions may  decide  not  to  sign 
this  treaty. 

Humphrey  supports  federal 
gun  control  laws  because  he 
dt)ubls  the  states  will  act  efTec- 
tivelyi  Nixon  i.s  against  federal 
gun  control  lav/s. 

Nixon  says  a  vote  for  Wal- 
lace is  wasted  Uhey  are  com- 
peting for  the  same  vote). 
HHH  says  a  vote  for  Wallace 
is  utterly  wrong. 

Hubert  Humphrey's  record 
as  a  progressive  gave  him  a 
98.6  per  cent  voting  record  in 
Congress,  according  to  the 
ADA.  His  work  for  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  was  instrumen- 
tal, according  to  Jack  Kennedy, 
who  said,  "this  is  your  treaty, 
Hubert."  HHH's  record  in- 
cludes the  Peace  Corps,  food 
for  peace,  medicare,  aid  to  ed- 
ucation, etc.  His  pro-labor  rec- 
ord is  100  per  cent. 

Nixon's  record  in  Congress 
was  unproductive  and  opposed 
many  bills  favorable  to  organ- 
ized lai)or.  Ho  denounced  Medi- 
caid and  as  Vice  President,  he 
ca.sl  the  deciding  vote  to  break 
a  Senate  tie  against  an  aid  to 
education  bill. 

Look  at  the  vice  presidential 
candidates  who  will  be  a  heart- 
boat  away  from  the  next  presi- 
dent. Mu.skie's  experience  and 
record  is  far  superior  to  Ag- 
now's. 

On  Vietnam,  HHII  is  clearly 
more  flexible  in  the  campaign 
than  is  Nixon  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  flexible  if  elected 
president. 

Onl.y  if  one  considers  Viet- 
nam the  only  i.ssue  (tliough  he 
agrees  with  HHH  on  other  is- 
sues) and  is  dissatisfied  with 
administration  policy,  can  he 
ju.stify  not  voting  for  the  Vice 
President.  I  would  then  ask  tliis 
individual  to  go  back  to  the 
ghettos  (where  the  Oct.  15  Har- 
ris Poll  gave  HHH  83  per  cent 
of  the  black  vote)  and  to  the 
Mexican-Americans  and  ask 
these  people,  "Is  Vietnam  the 
only  issue?"  Only  Humphrey 
of  tile  three  available  candi- 
diites  can  successfully  bridge 
the  gap  that  separates  black 
from  wliite. 

Teddy  Gross  also  states,  "the 
louisialure  will  be  Democrat ic, 
which  will  check  the  fanatic- 
ism.s  of  Mr.  Nixon."  By  all  pub- 
lished accounts,  the  next  Con- 
gress will  bo  more  conservative 
than  either  the  outgoing  one  or 
Mr.  Nixon. 

The  article  by  Teddy  Gross 
concludes  that  "Nixon  and 
Humphrey  are  indistinguish- 
aljlo."  I  cannot  agree. 

Remember,  the  next  presi- 
dent will  prol)ably  apj>oint 
three  new  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices. Do  you  trust  Nixon  with 
this  responsibility  that  will  in- 
fluence the  country  for  the 
next  20  years? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  the  oft-repeated  state- 
ment that  the  Democrats  need 
to  1)0  defeated  so  the  party  may 
bo  "reformed."  I  say  that  if 
Mr.  Humphrey  is  elected  and 
popular  enough  to  run  for  re- 
election, Vietnam  will  have 
been  settled  and  the  race  crisis 
will  bo  mitigated.  H  he  is  un- 
popular,  Teddy   Kennedy    will 


be  nominated  and  the  party 
will  be,  at  least  partially,  "re- 
formed." Also  to  wait  four 
years  under  Nixon  or  Wallace 
could  seem  interminable. 

I  say  swallow  some  pride 
and  work  to  defeat  Nixon-Ag- 
new  and  Wallace-LeMay  by 
supporting  or  voting  for  Hum- 
phrey-Muskie.  Voting  involves 
choosing  between  available  al- 
ternatives. 

Martin  Fisher  '69 


Teddy   Gro.ss  replies: 

Leaving  aside  the  "facts" 
and  passages  which  ae  has 
quoted  (and  the  errors  there- 
in!) 1  generally  find  Mr.  Fis- 
her's convictions  so  hard  to 
that  I  am  not  surprised 
given   to   swallowing 


chew 
he  is 
them. 
W. 


C.  Fields  is  no  doubt 
pleased  that  someune  has  re- 
membered one  of  his  "good 
points."  (All  the  more  so  for 
the  fact  that  our  historian  of 
quips  has  spirite-c;  it  with  such 
tin;ely  meanir.g.)  But  I  am  cer- 
tain Mr.  Fields  would  have 
been  far  more  ploa.^ed  if  he  had 
also  gotten  the  point. 


Against  Pitt 

To  the  Editor: 

After  a  refreshing  hiatus  of 
one  year  since  the  Philippic 
era,  we  are  once  again  faced 
with  the  developmonl  of  a  cult 
of  personality  within  The 
Justice.  Not  content  with  his 
many  positions  of  jiower 
(Ihough  always,  we  thougiit.  as 
primus  inter  pares)  Mr.  Pitt 
has  ignored  the  nine  other 
members  of  the  editorial  board, 
to  .say  nothing  already  of  the 
myriad  stafi".  in  order  to  give 
himself  a  brief  moment  of 
glory. 

I  do  not  question  Mr.  Pitt's 
ability  to  insjiir^e  liis  co-work- 
ers to  ever-greater  heigiUs.  But 
even  charisma  can  go  too  far. 
Has  Mr.  Pitt  Ruthlessly  estab- 
lished Marcial  law  at  The 
Juf;tice?  This  would  certainly 
be  a  Gross  error.  The  Marked 
ab.sence  of  the  names  of  the 
other  members  of  IIjc  Board 
could  load  to  a  terrible  state  of 
affairs  —  disgruntled  editors, 
Nikked  by  this  in.^iult.  might 
depart  for  Gruiior  i>a.stures, 
leaving  The  Justice  with  as 
mucii  stability  as  a  Rickety 
Murphy  i>.'d.  The  Quintessence 
of  The  Justice  —  its  spirit  of 
camaraderie  and  cooi)or.jli()n 
—  would  be  forever  lost,  and 
it  would  l>ecome  little  more 
than  Emmettic. 

Concernedly, 

Wol 


Nigerian 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
man  rights."  To  restore  them, 
he  said  .some  authority  mu.^t 
bring  al>out  one  Nigeria  or  Ni- 
geria must  separate.  The  latter, 
in  his  view,  would  bring  only 
greater  suffering  and  repres- 
sion of  human  rights. 

Reflects  on  U.  S.  Situation 
Through  his  stay  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Mohammed  has  been 
able  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  race  situation  in  the 
United  States.  He  sees  the  ac- 
tions of  blacks  here  as  a  fight 
"not  for  domination,  but  for  a 
share." 
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It    cannot 


peels  of  the  issuo 
Jleiiy  this  involvement  and  opt 
out  It  luis  the  responsibility  to 
juako  moral  decisions  where  it 
is  involve^!;  and  if  it  is  in- 
volved, and  if  it  chooses  to  ig- 
nore its  responsibility,  it  must 
be  deemed  morally  irresponsi- 
ble. 

No  Resistance 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  offi- 
cials  of   the   university    should 
lake   arms   and    forcibly    resist 
\\\v  entrance  of  police  onto  the 
campus.  I   do  not  expect   it   to 
declare  sanctuary  a  right,  sim- 
ply because  it  hasn't  the  power 
to  enforce  that  right.  1  do  think, 
however,    that    the    university 
has   a    moral    responsibility    to 
the  ideal  of  freedom  on  which 
it  is  founded  and   to   the  civil 
liberties  of  its  students.  1  would 
like,  therefore,  to  hear  the  uni- 
versity make  a  statement  of  the 
lol lowing    intent:    The    univer- 
sity will  in  no  way  hinder  one 
staking     sanctuary     on     moral 
gruimds,  (e.g.  moral  opposition 
to    the    Vietnam    War)     either 
by    closing    its    chapels,    or    by 
calling    in    polic-e    to     remove 
those  .supporting  him  in  a  non- 
violent  demonstration    because 
they  are   doing  something  like 
"Irospai^sing."     The     university 
will    also    see    that    the    civil 
lib<r1ies  of  those  participating 
in    the    demonstration,    includ- 
ing the  one  seeking  sanctuary, 
are  not  infringed,   and   in  case 
t  h  o  y      are,      the      university 
will   make   sincere  and  formal 
complaints  to  a  civilian  review 
board  and  prosecute  those  law 
enforcement     authorities    who, 
and  to  the  extent  to  which,  they 
violate  the  law.  Such  a  position 
is  neither  dogmatic,  nor  politi- 
cal.    It    is    entirely    consistent 
with  the  liberal  ideas  in  which 
Prt-sidont   Abram    believes. 

1  agree  with  President  Abram 
that  the  university  should  not 
come  out  against  the  Vietnam 
War.  This  would  inhibit  and 
interfere  with  free  thought  in 
ways  President  Abram  sug- 
gested. But  not  only  do  I  think 
that  the  university  should  not 
come  out  with  such  a  state- 
ment, however.  I  also  think 
that  it  is  logically  nonsensical 
for  the  university  to  do  so.  To 
my  mind  the  flat  statement, 
"Biandeis  is  against  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam,"  makes  no  sense 
whatsoever.  If  it  is  supjcwistxl  to 
mean  that  90%  of  the  adminis- 
tration, say,  are  individually 
against  the  war,  does  it  also 
moan  that  the  other  10';^!  are 
no  longer  a  part  ol  the  univer- 
sity? Is  it  postulating  a  univer- 
sity apart  from  the  individuals 
who  comprise  it  capable  of  ab- 
solute utterance  and  like  a  Pla- 
tonic form?  Why  not.  then, 
simply  issue  a  statement,  for 
whatever     it     is    worth     (after 


against  the  Vietnam  War  pre- 
cisely because  by  its  very  na- 
ture its  membiTS,  in  theory, 
and  in  fact,  pragmatically,  re- 
tain a  uniform  point  of  view 
regarding  any  number  of  social 
issues.  But  the  university  is  not 
a  political  party,  nor  is  it  even 
an  analog  of  a  political  party, 
so  that  any  discussion  built  on 


the  Inauguration.  It  permits, 
under  Ihreat  of  discontinued 
financial  support,  government 
agencies  to  recruit  on  campus. 
These  are  all  tacit  political  acts 
carried  on  behind  a  facade  of 
"neutrality." 

Granted    that    the    question, 
**Should  the  university  be  poli- 


decision     pragmatically 
ever  it  turns  out  to  be. 


the  premis'e  that  if  the  univer-  ticized?"  is  the  wrong  question, 
sity  is  to  be  politicized  it  must  and  granted  that,  in  fact,  the 
function  like  a  political  party    university   is  "politicized,"  the 


is  certain  to  miss  the  point  and 
confuse  the  issue.  This  is  Pres- 
ident Abram's  second  mi.stake: 
in  his  concept  of  "politiciza- 
tion"  the  university  is  congru- 
ent with  a  political  party.  The 
contradiction  is  glaring,  and  it 
is  the  reason  that  his  argument 
is  so  simple.  If  the  university, 
then,  is  to  be  an  active  iorce 
for  social  change,  it  must  not 
function  as  a  political  party. 

At    this    point    the    sense    in 
which  President  A*bram's  ques- 
tion is  t'^e  wrong  question  be- 
comes  relevant.   The  question, 
"Should  the  university   be  po- 
liticized?" has  two  interpreta- 
tions.   First,    it    may    mean, 
"Should    the    university    be    a 
political    party?"    Obviously   it 
is  not  a  question  of  "should." 
It  is  as  sensible  to  ask,  "Should 
two  and  two  be  five?"  The  sec- 
ond sense,  "Should  the  univer- 
sity have  an  active  role  in  so- 
ciety?" is  wrong  because  again 
it    isn't    a    question   of   .should. 
The   university   obviously  does 
play  an  active  piirt  in  society, 
and     it    is    idle    to    deliberate 
whether  it  should.  The  univer- 
sity   is    not    the    self-sufficient 
"community  of  scliolars"  Pres- 
ident  Abram   conjured    up.    At 
present    its    role    in    society    is 
conceived  in  the  following  way; 
it  programs  individuals  to  keep 
the  social  order  on  its  intended 
course.  It  intends  to  pump  the 
.social  individual  with  data  and 
to  motivate  him  toward  estab- 
lishmentarian  ideals.  Somehow 
the    process    is   getting    fucked 
up.     In     institutions    with     the 
most    intelligent    students    and 
the      finest      professors,      these 
ideals  are  prevailingly  hold   in 
absolute  contempt,   seeming  to 
suggest    that    they    are    a    lie. 
Brandeis   is   a   prime  example, 
and   I   think   wo  arc   quite  for- 
tunate to  have  a  president  who 
would  agree  with  us  on  many 
counts. 


crucial  questions  become  (a), 
for  the  administration,  "What 
kinds  of  statements  can  the 
university  make?"  (It  can't,  for 
example.  s<iy  that  it  is  against 
the  war.)  and  (b),  for  the  stu- 
dents, "How  can  the  university 
be  made  a  more  effective  force 
for  sx>cial  change?"  President 
Abram  answere<l  the  second 
question  only  as  far  as  to  s<iy, 
"Not  by  becoming  a  political 
party. 


>> 


A  Facade 

The  fact  is.  and  it  must  be 
emphasized,  that,  to  use  Pres- 
ident Abram's  word,  the  uni- 
versity is  "politicized."  (The 
word  is.  however,  a  bad  one 
because  it  anticipates  the  trend 
of  the  discussion  and  thereby 
narrows  it  down.)  The  univer- 
sity is  doliniloly  a  p;irt  of  the 
total  society.  It  is  not  indi  pend- 
ent     It    is    dependent    on    the 


To  deal  with  the  first  ques- 
tion, the   university   is  a  semi- 
autonomous   institution    in    so- 
ciety, analogous  in  varying  de- 
grees  to   a   church,   a   business 
cH)rporation.  a  family,  a  nation- 
al   government,    but    not    ana- 
logous to  a  faction  —  a  labor 
union  or  a  political  party.  An 
institution    has    responsibilities 
to  th*  individuals  in  that  soci- 
ety, or  else  it  would  not  be  an 
ins-titution.    A   church,    for   ex- 
ample, has  an  ethical  responsi- 
bility to   .society.   It   should   be 
involved  in  questions  of  human 
conduct    in   relation   to   perma- 
nent valuta.  This  principle  is  a 
fundament  of  its  existence  and 
one    of    its    responsibilities    to 
swMety.  Hence  it  is  qualified  to 
make  statements  of  moral   po- 
sitions as  a  corporate  body.  It 
can,  lor  example,  take  a  stand 
against   the  immorality   of  the 
Vietnam    War.    Conversely,    it 
makes  no  .sense  and  is  only  of 
propagandistic    value    lor    a 
church  to  take  a  stand  in  favor 
of  the  Vietnam  War  on   patri- 
otic   grounds,    as    the   Catholic 
Church   in  America    has   done. 
It    is    also    qualified    to    make 
statements  concerning  the  pre- 
servation of  the  integrity  of  its 
existence.  Hence  it  might  make 
statements    against    any    social 
force  which  seeks  to  persecute 
its    mombcTs.    It    comes    to    its 
statements  of  position  after  de- 
bate and  the  mechanics  of  some 
decision  process,  and  all  mem- 
bers consent  to  agree  with  the 


Large  Responsibility 

The  university  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  orient  the  intel- 
ligence of  a  society  to  its  cru- 
cial is-sues.  Hence  it  is  quali- 
fie<l  to  make  statements  con- 
cerning the  way  it  is  to  go 
about  this.  It  is  also  qualified 
to  make  statements  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  its  existence. 
That  integrity.  President  Abram 
believ€vs.  and  I  agree,  is  free 
thought.  Therefore,  the  univer- 
sity ought  to  take  a  stand  when 
and  where  free  thought  is 
threatened.  Recently,  for  ex- 
ample, the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  defended  its 
appointment  of  Eldridge  Cleav- 
er as  lecturer  in  a  course  on 
racism  in  the  United  States 
against  the  objections  of  Gov- 
ernor Reagan. 

When    students   ask   the   ad- 
ministration to   make  the   uni- 
versity more  politically  active, 
they    are   not    asking    that    the 
university    take    stands    for 
propaganda.    They    are    either 
asking   that   the   university   re- 
voke some  of  its  tacit  political 
acts  such  as  providing  facilities 
and     manpower     for     research 
projects  of  the  Department   of 
War    (Brandeis,    it    .should    bt 
noted,  does  not  do  this),  or  we 
are  asking  that  the  university 
make   it   possible   for   membe^rs 
to   function   individually   or   as 
groups    in    matters    of    current 
political    relevance   either  aca- 
demically, by   creating  courses 
which    relate   directly   to   areas 
of  concern,  or  actively,  by  ask- 
ing   that    the    university    make 
possible    symbolic    expressions 
of  moral  and  political  thought 
by   sanctifying   that  expression 
as    a     manifestation    of    free 
thought.    The    university    itself 
denies  a  portion  of  its  liecflom 
every  time  it  performs  a   tacit 
political    act.     Of    course,     the 
pressure  on  the  university  from 
outside  is  gre*it.  Do  .something 
distasteful     to     your     trustet^, 
"friends",  or  to  the  gov<>rnm<  nt 
and   you   lo.se   money.   But   this 
should     only     .show     that     the 
threat   of   dogmatism    is    omni- 
present  Irom   without.   The   re- 
form   from    within,    already    in 
the    making,    intends    only     to 
liberate  the  university,  to  make 
it  as  free  as  is  practical,  in  order 
that   the    university   can    better 
adjust,    without    compromising 
freedom  of  thought,   to  the  ur- 
gent problems  of  our  day. 


Student  Plans 
Group  to  Aid 
Fernald  Kids 


what- 


McCarthy  one  would  suspect  it    "political"  world  for  funds  and 
to    be    rather    worthies.^)     that    ^,;,ntji.  It  has  a  board  of  trus- 


90%  of  the  administration  of 
Brandeis  are,  as  individuals, 
against  the  Vietnam  War? 
Such  a  statement  would,  at 
least,  make  sense.  But  then  it 
is  no  longer  the  position  (as  if 
it  ever  could  have  bei'n)  of  the 
University.  Such  statements 
are  propaganda  and  false  at 
heart. 

Uniform  View 

A  political  party,  on  the  other 
hand,     can     make     statements 


gi . 

t<'os  men  inlluontial  m  me 
business  world.  It  invites  sym- 
bolically political  figures  of 
prommonco  to  its  ofVicial  Junc- 
tions Governor  Volpe  was 
scheduled  to  speak  at  the 
Inauguration.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  spoke  at  a  gradua- 
tion. McGoorge  Bundy,  head  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  big 
wheel  in  the  State  Department, 
was  .the  featured  speaker  at 
the  Delegate  Luncheon  during 
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Nancy  Reed,  a  Brandeis  soph- 
omore, is  forming  a  volunteer 
student  group  aimed  at  work- 
ing with  mentally  retarded 
children  at  the  Fernald  State 
School. 

Miss  Reed  worked  at  the 
school,  which  is  located  at  Tra- 
pelo  Road  in  Waltham,  during 
the  summer.  She  was  on  the 
staff  of  a  program  conducted 
in  Farrell  Hall,  which  hou.ses 
children  ranging  in  age  from  4 
to  12  years. 

The  program  was  developed 
by  Dr.  Bruce  Baker,  a  member 
of  the  Harvard  faculty,  and  is 
based  on  operant  conditioning 
therapy.  Operant  conditioning 
is  a  method  of  treatment  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
control  behavior  by  giving  re- 
wards for  desired  responses. 

Miss  Reed  stated  that  the 
work  was  "very  depressing"  at 
first,  due  to  an  untrained  staff 
and  the  condition  ol  the  chil- 
dren. However,  she  was  amazed 
by  the  progress  made  during 
the  summer  and  described  it 
as  a  "fantastic  experience."  On 
revisiting   the    school   recently, 

she   found   that   some   children 
had    "slipped    back"   and.   as   a 


result,    she   decuhnl    to 
volunteer  group  here. 


form   a 


She  .said  that  interested  stu- 
dents may  contact  her  through 
the  mailroom  or  by  calling 
891-5037. 


LETTERS 

The  Justice  A'clcomes  cor- 
res|H»ndence  from  its  read- 
ers. Only  letters  with  gen 
nine  signatu-es  will  be  ac- 
e<'pteil  for  publications,  al- 
though pseudonyms  will  be 
printed  on  request.  For  rea- 
sA)ns  of  space,  we  must  ask 
thii'  letters  be  limited  to  1  "/a 
double  spaced  typewritten 
pages.  Otherwise,  The  Jus- 
tice will  be  happy  to  consid 
er  long  letters  for  inclusion 
as  regular  articles. 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 


JAMES    H.    WADDICK,   JR. 

Hcff.  Optician 

EVEKyrinNG  prescriptions  filled 

j^  Complete  Contact  Lens  Service 

EYEWEAR  STUDENT   DISCOUNT 

643    MAIN   ST.,   WALTHAM  —  TEL:   894-1123 

(Opp.  Waltham  Coitunon) 


CORDON'S 

WALTHAM  IIQUOR  STORE,  i-.. 

Serving  Walfham  and  Surrounding  Towns 

The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Imported  and 
Domestic  Beers,  Wines  ond  Liquors 

Drive-tn  Forking     •    Prompt  Delivery    •     Private  Cars 

BUY  WITH   CONFIDENCE 

M.   H.  Gordon   Brands  —  Imported  &  Domestic 

If  You  Buy  It  at  Gordon's  -  It  Has  to  Be  Good 

BARRELLED   BEER      •      ICE  CUBES 
COMPLETE   PARTY   SERVICE 

Bartender  -  Glassware  -  Bar  -  Equipment  -  Etc. 

WEST  SIDE  SOUTH   SIDE 

867  Main  St.,  Waltham       577  Moody  St.,  Waltham 
893-1900 


894-2771 
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From  the  Bullpen 


Shorts 


Rick  Horowitz 


You  see,  there  was  going  to  be  this  soccer  game  last  Satur- 
day, Brandeis  against  Lowell.  Which  was  all  well  and  groovy. 
It  was  raining  at  the  time,  but  they  weren't  going  to  be  stopped 
by  any  downpour.  They  were  going  to  play  it  right  through, 
conie  hell  or  —  well,  you  get  the  idea. 

Anyhow,  the  Brandei.**  team  bussed  ou't  to  Lowell,  there  to 
change  in  the  locker  room  and  continue  the  trip  to  the  field, 
another  few  miles  over  hill  and  dale.    (Dale  was  the  driver). 

Brandeis  got  to  the  field  and  began  warming  up  for  the 
game.  Lowell  got  to  the  same  field  an-d  started  warming  up  for 
the  .s:ame  game.  Which  was  also  fine,  except  for  one  thing.  Well, 
two   really,   but  that's  close  enough. 

.  There  were  two  referees  waiting  for  that  same  Brandeis- 
Lowell  game,  and  they  were  puzzlcNi  (obviously  warming  up 
for  their  part  of  the  action.) 

They  tiad  good  reason  to  be  puzzled,  as  there  was  no  soccer 
team  in  .'^ight.  'There  was  good  rea.'^jn  for  that  as  well,  for  the 
refs  were  standing  in  the  middle  of  Brandeis'  own  Gordon  Field. 
Meanwhile,  back  at  Lowell,  there  were  these  two  .soccer  teams 
standing  around  trying  to  figure  out  if  referees  were  all  that 
important  to  the  playing  of  the  game.  They  decided  they  were 
(nobody  else  had  a  whistle). 

From  time  immemorial,  teams  of  various  .sorts  and  sports 
have  tried  to  oblain  a  home  court  advantage.  It  is  indeed 
heat  k'ning  to  see  the  officials  take  their  first,  faltering  steps  in 
tliat  direction. 


Three  Seniors 

Start  Work 
For  Humphrey 

With  the  presidential  elec- 
tion thrc»e  weeks  away,  three 
Brandeis  seniors  have  begun  a 
movement  to  garner  support 
here  in  Waltham  for  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

Working  in  affiliation  with 
the  national  Students  for  Hum- 
phrey-Muskie,  Martin  Fisher, 
Emn»ett  Roden.  and  Eliot  Bere- 
son  liave  already  enlisted  the 
services  of  35  Brandeis  stu- 
dents for  canva.ssing  work.  In 
addition  to  canvassing  Wal- 
tham. Fisher  exprosed  his  de- 
sire for  Brandeis  students  to 
run  the  Humphrey-Muskie  of- 
fice in  Waltham  at  certain 
times  in  the  remaining  weeks 

Fi.shcr  was  optimistic  about 
the  Vice-President's  chances  in 
]VIa.s.sachusetts,  citing  the  re- 
cent Boston  Globe  poll  which 
put  Hurnplirey  well  ahead  on 
the  state  level.  He  also  empha- 
sized the  general  Democratic 
tendencies  of  the  state.  He 
admitted  that  his  candidate 
trailed  on  the  national  level, 
but  pointed  to  Humjjhrcy's 
sur^e  of  late  as  indicated  by 
tho  Gallop  polls  as  reason  for 
optimism. 

The  trio  of  supporters  arfc 
by  their  own  admission,  politi- 
cally inexperienced  for  the 
nio.st  part.  For  all  three,  the 
1968  presidential  campaign 
represents  their  first  involve- 
ment in  national  politics. 


Transfers 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
for  hou.sing.  It  has  become  dif- 
ficult to  find  rooms  in  Wal- 
tham, and  many  Brandeis 
transfers  found  them.selves  in 
Watertown,  Newton,  and  other 
outlying  suburbs. 

A  major  difficulty  has  been 
transportation.  Miss  Beverly 
Kaye,  Assistant  Director  of 
Residence,  who  has  been  hand- 
ling the  tran.sfers'  complaints, 
explained  that  many  .students 
have  long  bus  rides  with  many 
transfers  through  an  area  with 
which  they  are  not  at  all 
familiar.  All  of  the  twenty- 
eight  who  wish  to  get  on  cam- 
pus have  many  problems;  but 
Miss  Kaye  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  satisfactory  way 
to  choose  which  girls  would 
be  able  to  move  into  the  few 
rooms  which  will  soon  be 
opened. 


Nig 


"HOUSE 
OF  SPORTS" 

SPORTING  GOODS 

One  of  Neto  Enqland'g 

Leading  School  and  College 

Outfitters 

HART  ond  KASTLE  METAL  SKIS 

SKI    RENTALS 

SQUASH    ond   TENNIS 

RACKETS   RESTRUNG 

SKATE   SHARPENING 

835  Moin  St.,  Wolthom 
894-0530 


erian 


(Continued  from  P.age  1) 

post,    maintains    the    same   ar- 
rangement. 

In  U.  S.  Since  '65 

Mr.  Mohammed's  personal 
friendsiiip  with  Morris  Abram 
is  the  main  reason  he  decided 
to  come  to  Waltham.  The  sea- 
soned delegate  stated  that 
though  he  had  lived  in  New 
York  City  since  February, 
1965,  he  really  did  not  feel  like 
a  resident  of  the  U.  S.  Now 
that  he  has  grown  a  little  tired 
of  the  diplomatic  world,  Mr. 
Mohammed  said  that  he  wants 
to  get  a  feeling  for  the  U.  S. 
point  of  view  and  felt  an  Amer- 
ican university  was  the  place 
to  obtain  that. 

Before  coming  to  the  U..N.  as 
a  member  of  the  Nigerian  dele- 
gation. Mr.  Mohammed  served 
his  government  in  Cairo.  He 
was  schooled  at  home  and  at 
London  University.  While  in 
England,  he  worked  for  the 
BBC  and  iitie  Manchester 
Guardian. 


Same  People,  New  Roles 

To  Mr.  Mohammed,  his  new 
relationship  to  Mr.  Abram  will 
iMve  no  ellect  on  Uieir  person 
al  friendsiiip.  To  others,  he 
said,  Morris  Abram  is  just  a 
university  president,  but  to  Mr. 
Mohammed,  he  is  a  friend  and 
a  great  man.  "1  am  an  inde- 
pendent student,  he  is  an  inde- 
pendent president/'  he  said.  If 
Uie  two  must  deal  with  matters 
of  an  official  university  nature, 
Mr.  Mohammed  said  he  would 
use  the  official  channels  for 
communication,  without  chang- 
ing the  personal  friendship. 

Here  just  a  month  witdi  his 
bride  of  six  weeks,  Mr.  Mo 
hammed  reflected  on  the  great 
difference  between  the  work  he 
did  at  the  U.N.  as  a  diplomat 
and  the  work  he  plans  to  do 
here  as  a  student.  At  Brandeis, 
he  noted,  problems  are  treated 
theoretically  with  solutions 
carrying  no  authority,  while 
decisions  he  made  in  New 
York  had  direct  and  immediate 
political  consequences.  Though 
it  might  be  for  some  a  step 
backwards,  Mr.  Mohammed  be- 
lieves the  techniques  he  devel- 
ops here  will  help  him  to  make 
binding  decisions,  by  showing 
him  more  alternatives  than  he 
had  previously  recognized.  The 
U.N.  life  of  listening  to  long 
speeches  and  meeting  for  dis- 
cussions is  very  similar  to  pro- 
fessor's lectures  and  class  ses- 
sions, he  noted. 

Nigeria  Must  Be  Ont 

Mr.  Mohammed,  in  his  inter- 
view witli  The  Justice,  also 
spoke  about  the  current  strug 
gle  goin^  on  in  his  homeland. 
"No  matter  what,"  he  empha- 
si^d,  "Nigeria  must  remain 
together."  He  believes  his  gov- 
ernment is  doing  all  it  can  to 
help  those  suffering  from  the 
Biafran  war.  Both  sides  are 
starving,  he  stated,  and  both 
sides  liave  food  available.  For 
the  Federal  troops,  transporta- 
tion is  hindering  relief,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  secessionist  Ibo 
tril^esmen,  the  refusal  of  the 
Biafran  government  to  agree 
to  amenable  terms  is  stopping 
food   shipments. 

The  Biafrans,  he  stated,  de- 
mand a  direct  link  to  suppliers 
without  any  Nigerian  control, 
but  Mr.  Mohammed  stressed 
that  this  method  would  pro- 
vide not  just  food,  but  more 
arms  to  the  rel:>els.  Even  now, 
he  noted,  Red  Cross  planes  at- 
tempting to  fly  food  in  find  Bi- 
afran sympathizers  sending  a 
planeload  ot  arms  to  follow  the 
mercy  plane  hoping  to  pass  the 
Federal  troops  without  draw- 
ing fire. 

The  UN.  delegate  noted  that 
the  commission  he  serves  can 
not  take  up  this  matter  due  to 
the  U.N.  charter's  restricting 
intervention  in  wholly  inter- 
nal affairs.  Yet,  as  he  stated. 
"War  is  incompatible  with  hu- 
( Continued  on   Page  6) 


Irish,  M D F  Lead  As; 
Three  Tie  for  B  Honors 


As  the  Brandeis  Intramural 
Football  League  approaches  the 
middle  of  its  season,  both  A 
and  B  leagues  are  proceeding 
as  predicted. 

The    Fighting    Iri.sh    with    a 

3-0  slate  are  on  top  in  A-League 
to  no  one's  surprise,  and  are 
followed  by  Mayor  Daley's 
Finest  (2-0).  Last  Tuesday  the 
F.I.  defeated  the  previously  un- 
beaten Foam  (2-1)  14-0,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  victors  were 
without  six  of  their  starters.  In 
this  tight  defensive  battle,  the 
mighty  Irish  defen.se,  which  has 
allowed  no  points  and  but  4 
first  downs  all  season,  rose  to 
the  occasion. 

Larry  Bates,  perhaps  the 
best  safety  in  the  league,  inter- 
cepted two  passes  while  Dave 
Winer  and  Rob  Litrownik  were 
outstanding  in  the  lino.  F.I. 
quarterback  Dave  Rand  punc- 
tured the  Foam  secondary  with 
perfectly  thrown  scoring  passes 
to  Jon  Shamres  and  Rick  Tolin. 
The  tough  Foam  defense  was 
bolstered  by  John  Broude,  Tom 
Crow,  and  Danny  Engelstein. 

Intramural  Football  Standings 

(as  of  October  18,  1968) 


A-League 

1.  Fighting  lri.sh 

2.  Mayor  Daley's  Finest  2 


3.  Pengas 

4.  Foam 

5.  Biology   Dept. 

6.  Bio  Chemistry 

7.  To  Be  Announced 

B-League 

1.  Chodes 

2.  Black  on  White 

3.  The  One 

4.  Norman  Grimm  8c 
The  F.T. 

5.  Rams 

6.  Bruins 

7.  Arses 

8.  North  Stars 

9.  Establishment 
10.  Giants 


W  L  T 

3    0    0 
0 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 


2 
2 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


W   L  T 

2    0    0 

0 
0 


2 

2 


0 
0 


1 
I 

3 
1 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

1 

2 
2 
3 
4 


1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Also  last  Tuesday,  second 
place  MDF  clubbed  To  Be  An- 
nounced 28-0.  This  game  wag 
strictly  no  contest,  as  the  vic- 
tors were  just  too  fast  and  pow- 
erful for  their  opponents.  End 
Steve  Rosenfeld,  backs  Fred 
Alt  and  Ricardo  Bailes  as  well 
as  speedy  defensive  back  Eddie 

McGIaston  scored  TD's  for 
MDF  while  quarterback  Richie 
Petross  added  a  set  of  extra 
points.  MDF  presents  a  big, 
fast,  very  tough  aggregation 
and  their  battle  again.st  the 
Fighting  Irish  on  Friday.  Oct. 
25.  should  be  the  game  of  the 
season. 

B-league  is  also  going  as  ex- 
pected with  the  Chodes,  Black 
on  White,  and  The  One  all  tied 
for  first  place  with  2-0  records. 

The  Chodes  have  been  paced 
by  end  Mike  Eig  who  has  tal- 
lied 26  of  his  team's  28  points 
and  quarterback  Mark  Ham- 
merschlag  whose  passes  have 
accounted  for  22  points.  The 
Hammerschlag  to  Eig  pa.ssing 
combo  is  already  the  most 
feared  in  the  league. 

Black  on  White  features  a 
ferocious  defensive  line  led  by 
Lathan  Johnson,  Dean  "Mad 
Dog"  Yuzek.  and  Rosey  Korin. 
Offensively,  Black  on  White  is 
spearheaded  by  the  running  o£ 
Dave  Epstein  and  the  passing 
combination  of  QB  Mark  Fran- 
kel  to  end  Gerry  DeMauro. 

The  One  has  outscored  its 
two  opponents  by  a  56-0  mar- 
gin. Last  year's  B-league 
champs  have  been  sparked  by 
back  Gary  Futterman  and  ends 
Bob  Hasday  and  Peter  Alpers. 

Tied  for  fourth  place  in 
B-league  are  Norman  Grimm 
and  the  Fairy  Tales,  sparked 
by  Rick  Horowitz,  and  the 
Rams,  who  rolled  up  the  larg- 
est score  of  the  season  in  beat- 
ing The  Establishment  42-0. 
Tho  Bruins  (3-1)  are  in  6th 
place  paced  by  the  Mike 
Swartz  to  Teddy  passing  punch. 


"Charlesbank  Merchants 


WW 


Anthony  Carl 
Beauty  Salon 

584  South  Street 
Wolthom,  Massachusetts 

PHONE:    893-8519 

CLOSED   MONDAYS 

OPEN   THURSDAY   AND  FRIDAY 
EVENINGS 


ROBERTS  FRUIT  STORE 

559  Soul  1 1  Si  reel 
CHARLESBANK  PLAZA 


1  Rui  rs  -  VLc;i;rAiu,ES  -  milk 

A  Real  Old-Fashioned  General  Store 


INDEPENDENT  AUTO  SUPPLY 

Accessories  &  Parts 

HOUSE  AND  AUTO  KEYS  MADE 

572  South  St.  Ckorlesbonk  Ploza 

891-4953 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


uo 


DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomsfress  on  Premises  for 

ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Tovjn 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Charlesbank  Plozo 


PIECE  O'PIZZA 


J\,f'     Telephone 
893-9047 


PIZZA 


FREE   DELIVERY   FOR   ORDERS   $10   OR  OVER 

897  Moin  Street,  Wolthom,  Moss.  —  Phone  893-9047 

SPECIAL:  Free  Coke  with  Order  Over  75c 
Upon  Presentotion  of  College  ID's 


Tel.  893-9332 


Rood  Service 


Snow  Plowing 

ART'S  ESSO 

Tune-ups  — -  Brokes  —  Shocks 
Tires,  Botteries  ond  Accessories 

570  South  Street 
WALTHAM,   MASS. 


CHARLESBANK  SUPERETTE 

WHERE  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
ARE  RESPECTED 

Jewisit  and  tfalian  Specialties  and  Cold  Cuts 

588  South  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.— 891-8097 


"Block  SfudonN  ond  o  White  Cur- 
riculum" it  the  topic  to  be  discussed 
this  Wcdnesdoy  night  by  Alvin  Pous- 
toint  of  Tufts  Medicol  School  and 
Rolph  Ellison,  outhor  of  "Invisible 
Man."  The  colloquium,  sponsored  by 
the  Philosophy  Department,  will  be 
held  ot  7:30  in  Schwortx  Holl. 


This  Wednesdoy  night  ot  7:30  Dr. 
Jean  Houston  will  speak  in  Feldberg 
Lounge  on  "The  Experimental  Induc- 
tion of  Religious-Type  Experience,"  in 
the  fourth  session  of  the  Helmsley 
Dialogue  Series.  Dr.  Houston  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  ot  Marymount 
College. 


FOLIO  will  hold  its  first  open  meet- 
ing of  the  year  tomorrow  night  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Ford  222.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  wortt  on  or  submit  material  to 
the  mogazine  should   plon  to  ottend. 


TONIGHT 

Wolter  Rcuther,  President  of  tho 
United  Auto  Workers,  will  speak  to- 
night in  Seifcr  at  8: IS  as  the  second 
lecturer  in   the    Helmsley   Series. 

WBRS,  as  olwoys.  will  broodcast  the 
speech  live  at  91.7  mHx  on  the  FM 
dial. 


TOMORROW 

Dorm  meetings  to  discuss  recruit- 
ing policy  will  be  held  Wednesdoy  ot 
11:00  p.m. 


FILM  CRITIC 

Gen  Ed  S  will  present  Pauline  Kaef, 
outhor  and  film  critic,  Thursday  at 
7  p.m.  in  Shapiro  Forum  (Otin-Song 
101)).    Admission  is  free. 
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Reforms  in  Soc.  OK  '</;  Council  Reaffirms  Committee  Role; 
Chairmen  State  Views  Will  Decide  On  Recruiting  Sunday 


By  RICHARD   GALANT 

Studeat  representatives  will  attend  department  meetings 
and  serve  on  two  faculty  committees  in  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment as  a  result  of  a  decision  reached  at  a  Deprrtment  meeting 
last  Friday.  * 


Recruitment 

By   DAVID  ASCHKINASI 


University  Council 

In  a  closed  session  Sunday  night,  Student  Council  restated 


Student   Council    defeated    a    its    commi.tment    to    setting    up    a    new   student-faculty -admin- 


This  development  is  evidence  of  a  prowin«  tendency  on  the  helHo  deVermlnl^'s?  uTe  ^t  ''^'^^'''''  ^'''''^  ^'"^^  ^  meaningful  role  in  establishing  Univer- 
r/EJi*"'  ?r  ^.^^^lir^^^^  to  grant  stSdents  a  role  i/^licy!  opinion  on  campus  recruitment  ''^^  P^orities.  Council  also  reemphasized  its  demand  thai  it 
maKing,  rollowing  the  recent  action  of  the  History  Department,  at  a  meeting  Sunday  nieht  The  ^  allowed  to  choose  all  undergraduates  serving  on  the  Ijody. 
in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  trend,  The  Justice  in-   referendum   would  have  taken  President  Abram  had  announced   earlier   his   intention   to 

liwl^!llt?c   i2r^.  J       "!?  Du^^   ^^    ^"'"    departments:    Sociology,   place    next    week    and    would   set  up  a  University  Council  consisting  of  seven  administrators. 
Economics,  Music,  and  Physics. .,__ ^ haNte   helped    determine   Coun- 

SOCIOLOGY  t  considered  the  question  of  ""K^  ^^H  ^"  recruitment.    A 

In    interviews    prior    to    the  the    voting    power  ^of    student  fcl"  wi  rbe"d^id^T"upon^ai 

meeting   on  Friday,    both   Pro-  representatives     at     committee  ne^t^i  nd^v'<;  m>^n^^ 

fessor    Maurice    Stein,    depart-  and  faculty  meetings.                       ^^^^  Sunday  s  open  meeting, 

ment  chairman,  and   Professor  The    Graduate    and     Under-       Some   Council   memhers  felt 

Gordon  Fellman   endorsed   the  graduate  Committees  will  meet  a     referendum     might     have 

principle  of  student  representa-  with  Sociology  students  to  de-   shown    whether    or    not    there         •^          i"        1  •      • 

lion    at    department    meetings,  termine  a  method  of  selecting   was  a  meaningful  majority  stu-         \Jtl      IUCilCl3fV 

In    addition,    Professor   Stein  representatives.       In      addition  dent     opinion     regarding     on-                        J                          J 

recently  invited  senior  Sociol-  the  Committees  will  discuss  the  oatnpus     recruitment.     Several 
ogy   major.0  and   graduate  stu- 
dents  to   .state   their    views   on 

department  planning.  '^7rrhVnTJ"V/»^lnuX"'a"raH     T^^V^'ltt^J^i'ly^^^ll'i^  i^V\W    involving    decisions    on    juris-    indicated    imminent    formation 

The    graduate    students    met   uate  sttrdent^aU^mnto^^^  mfni.tr^H^n'.  nXv  1  aM<.w"    Miction    in    last     spring's    case    of   the    University   Council   for 

♦  u   .u„   c.„„:..,„,,..   . uate  students  attempted  to  in-   mmi.stration  s  policy  on  allow-    ^^.^,^      caixxsod      SBR's      with-    the  past  few  weeks,  and   latest 

(Continued  on   Page  7>  (Continued  on   Page  7) 


Sgan  Refuses 
To  Comment 


uie  v^ommiiiees  win  aiscuss  ine  oatnpus     recruiimeni.     several  .^r         „  «.            n\     t  i 

issue  of  which  types  of  Depart  representatives    argued    that  .'^?5'^  """"^^"'  '^."^^'^  '^V 

ment    decisions    will    be    made  such  a  majority  would  give  the  :,•«„,♦  h«^^™!,"^^7.«'"J'^^*, 

without  student  participation.  students  more  leverage  in  try-  ^^^^,    ^^^    sequLncc    ot    e; 


liseven  faculty  members,  five 
undergraduates,  and  a  graduate 
and  a  Florence  Heller  student. 
Indications  were  that  the  new 
group  would  not  just  advise  the 
President  on  matters  of  Uni- 
versity policy  but  would  have 
some  final  say. 

Council's  action   was  a   reaf- 
Marc  Hoffnvm,  Chief  Justice    firmation  of  its  belief  in  su<.'h  a 

nter-    set-up. 
events        Administration   sources  have 


with  the  Sociology  faculty  on 
Thursday,  October  24  and  re 
quested  that  they  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  work  of 
department  committees.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  adopted  by 
'the  faculty  on  Friday,  two 
graduate  and  two  undergradu- 
ate students  will  serve  on  the 
Department's  Graduate  and 
Undergraduate  Committees,  re- 
spectively. 

Student  representatives  (two 


SDS  Plans  Activities 
Focusing  On  Election 


drawal    from     all    disciplinary  indications    are     that    the     an- 

cases    Also  this  week  As-sociate  nouncement  will  be  tomorrow. 

Dean      of      Students      Mat-  At  the  meeting  Council  dis- 

thew  Sgan  refused  to  elaborate  cussed   the  issue  of  size  of  the 

on  any  of  his  proposals  in  re-  University  Council  and  the  ex- 

gard    to    the    restructuring    of  act  means  of  selecting  student 

the  student  judiciary.  representatives.      Positions     on 

According  to  Hoffman,  Dean  neither  matter  were  finalized. 

Sgan    informed    the   SBR    at    a  Council     also    discussed     the 

regular  meeting  on   May  24  of  ?>her  new  committee  in  forma- 

a  case  involving  a  parietal  vio-  tion.    the    Environmental   Coin- 


Brandeis  SDS  recently  announced  plans  for  activities  cen-  lation.    After    discussion    Sgan  ^^^^*^  .                  r.»rv..r.iH,w»    ic 

graduate,    two    undergraduate)    tering  around  Election  Day.    A  series  of  dorm  meetings,  can-  said   that  he  and  Phillip   Dris-  ^„i;"   ,^7  J..Xin^,  ^^    '..[r.Kif 

■will   also   attend  faculty    meet-    vassing  in  Waltham.  a  march  and  rally  on  campus,  classroo^n  coll.   Dean  of  Students,    would  ^/J^;^,;'^  r,:^  h.v"^,.^,,^^^:' '^ 

ings.   The  Department  has  not  discussions  and  two  open  forums  will  all  lead  up  to  participa-  make   the   decision    as  to    who  „,Xi     ;,«    J;"m    i^^    rovir.«^inJ 

tion  in  a  Boston  area-wide  demonstration  on  November  5.  would  have  jurisdiction.  ho  JfilH^mi   ii.dipi/rv 

On   Election   Dav    Noveml>er   5     neonle    from   all   over   the  Hoffman    met    with    Sgan   on  ^'"r  ^^^'^^\\^  jumciaiy. 

D^  ♦          ii-itx-uun    L»dy     i\ovemi>er   a,    peopic    irom   an   over   ine  infnrtnoH  that         I"  the  first  three  meetings  a 

Boston  area  will   participate  in  a  four-pronged  march,   begin-  ^^V  ^^,  ana  was  mtormea  inai  *,,„,  ,4:„,.  .^or^^^i   vAr;4«  wri«f«Mi 

ning  at  three  area  colleges  and  Roxbury.   to  the  Boston  Com-  Driscoll  had   decided    that   the  J^IJ-e^    privrJS    for    tri^M^^^^^^^^^ 

mon.    From  there,  the  rally   will  move  to  the  State  House  to  (Continued  on   Page  7) 

confront  the  government  .sym-*  — ^ ~ 

bolically.    In   an    effort    to    ex 


Compli 


EPC  Completes 

Afro- American 

Major  Plan 


Sanctuary  Meeting 
Set  for  November  2 


A     day-long    conference    on*- 


representdtion  (undergradu- 
ates, faculty,  and  administra- 
tors), on  the  committee.  Pvo- 
vision  is  also  being  made  for 
representation  from  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

Before  finalizing  its  recom- 
mendations on  the  structure 
and  duties  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Coniimttee,  the  study  group 
decided   to   look   into   plans  for 


plain  the  purposes  of  this  dem- 
on.stra'ion,  Brandeis  students 
will  canvass  working  class 
neighborhoods     and     factories 

On  Novem.       21.  the  faculty    next  Sunday. 
will    begin    consideration    of   a        The  purpose  of  the  anti-elec 
proposal  for  a  new  concentra-    tion  activity,  according  to  Jane 
tion  in  Afric  n    nd  Af-o-Amer-    shull.  a  member  of  SDS.  is  to 

lean      Studies.      Faculty      EPC    "expose  the  reasons  behind  the   draft    resistance   and    the    uni- 
membors  approx     !  th     ,roposal    lack  of  choice  felt  by  many  in  ,  resistance    and    the    un 

at   a   special   meeting    last  Fri-    this  election  campaign.   Th6  al-   .^fi?,/ m  *  /^?      V^J^^^^^^P  ^n      -— -  — .—  vw......   ...  c....v,...    .v........^      ,.... ,.. 

day.  ternative  people  really  have   is   [      ,.?'   ^ov^^'^Ponsoroa  jointly    ^^  students,  faculty  members,    made  by  SBll  on  Oct.  3  wiu-n 

The    EPC    p'-^n    calls    for    a    not  to  work  for  McCarthy-type    ;il  H^  Jj^r.!  ■..t:*^^"^^    "^  Jscrv-    admini.slrators.     and     staff    are    voluntarily  withdrew   from    a 
c 

Af 
Stud 
w 

phasize    either    or    both    areas,    ^y"'^      .....v^.....i»l      ^^^i       .^wviai   „<v«j|hio    nart    ni   iHa   Rr»nHPi« 

ill    be    change.  Most  people  had  no  in-   J?^'?..!,:/!,  Brandeis 

••^    fluence  in  the  selection   of  the   community 

major  party  candidates,   which   ^'^•^"**     ^**""^     resistance 


anticipates  that  the  conference  a  revisioi*  of  the  Student  Board 
will  arrive  at  a  commitment  to  of  Review  (SBR).  They  are 
some  definite  course  of  action,    looking      into      the      propo.sals 

It 
II 


In    addition,    students    w 
required  to  specialize  in   a  se- 
lected discipline. 

According  to  the  EPC  recom- 
mendation, the  African  and 
Afro-American  Studies  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  include 
two  students,  who  w:''  vote  on 
matters  concerning  the  program 
in  general  but  will  not  l>e  in- 
volved in  the  accreditation  of 
individual  students.  Faculty 
experts  in  the  concentration 
areas  will  also  .serve  on  the 
Committee. 

Also  included  in  the  EPC 
proposal  is  a  request  for  spe- 
cial funds  for  temjyorary  a  li  d 
regular  faculty  appointments. 
These  appointm  nts  will  be  for 
positions  in  existing  depart- 
ments to  be  filled  by  instruc- 
tors in  the  concentration  pro- 
gram. 

Faculty  rules  require  that 
the  EPC  proposal  be  approved 
at  two  faculty  meetings.  The 
earliest  possible  approval  date 
wculd  then  be  December  19. 


...  ,    .        versity.   Greg   Sandow   of   New 

in  debate  and  de-    England      Resi.stance.      Ami 

«"    Schwartz  and  Bill  Callahan  of 


(Continued   on   Page   3) 


Brandeis  students  came  out  in  force  last  Fridav  niaht  at  the 
Boston  Garden  for  a  rally  on  behalf  of  the  "11  Votes  for 
Peace"  candidates  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Candidates 
appearing  were  Paul  O'Dwifcr  from  New  York  and  John 
Gilligan  from  Ohio.  Above,  Gene  McCartlty  and  Shirley 
MacLaine  salute  the  10,000  in  the  Garden  Both  appeared  in 
support  of  the  11.  McCarthy  receit^cd  a  sir  ynirute  standing 
ovation  al  the  beqinning  of  his  speech,  which  promised  that 
the  work  he  began,  will  continue  past  election  day. 


campus    especially  in  the  form    ^hc  Brandeis  Draft   Counseling 
of    sanctuary.    The    Committee    Service  and   a   member   of  the 

Brandeis  faculty.  The  panel 
will  l)e  followed  by  work.shop 
di.scussions,  and  then,  at  '.iMO, 
by  a  plenary  .session  for  the 
introduction  of  resolutions,  de- 
bate,  and    voting. 

In  order  to  present  as  many 
well-articulated  views  as  pos- 
sible to  the  conference  the 
planning  committee  will  mime- 
ograph up  to  fw/Q  single-spaced 
pages  for  anyone  who  wishes 
to  write  a  position  paper. 
Cof)ies  of  papers  will  Ik?  dis- 
tributed al  the  conference  and 
used  in   workshops. 

However,  t  h  e  Committee 
pointed  out  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  impo.ssible  to  accept 
papers  later  than  noon  Friday, 
by  which  time  they  should  be 
typed  on  stencils  and  placed  in 
the  Draft  Counseling  Mailbox 
Stencils  may  be  obtained  from 
Debbie  Spitalnik  through  the 
mailroom,  tiiey  said. 


ELECTIONS! 

Seventeen  freshmen  are 
running  for  two  Student 
Council  seats.  The  primary 
electio  nwill  be  held  next 
Friday  at  Goldfarb  Library 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Each  voter  will  indicate 
his  preference  for  two  of  the 
sixteen  candidates.  The  five 
candidates  with  the  highest 
vote  counts  will  run  in  the 
final  election,  scheduled  for 
November  8. 

The  candidates  are  Manny 
Andrade,  Jamie  Broder,  Ste- 
ven Cummings,  Mike  Green, 
Mike  Cirinburs,  Mike  llain- 
merschmidt,  Chuck  Lief,  and 
Elliot  Maggin. 

Also,  Jeff  Marsel,  Mary 
Moffit,  Lee  Paulsen,  Ken- 
neth Sacknian.  Mark  .Shank- 
erman,  Brian  Shell,  Patricia 
Van  Story,  Zanita  Zacks, 
and  Darien  Zoppo. 
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—  Recruiting 


In  Fascists'  Footsteps 


Justin  Simon 


No 


,    .u       ^i   ...  ^t  Thp   lustice  declared  that  '*.  .  .  in  the  name  of  humanity,  Bran- 
Last  week  the  editors  of  The  ;'y7'^;' ,.^  ,'i^^^^^^  complex":  therefore  military  and 

deis  cannot  condone.  ^  V?.  d  not'be  D(^mme^^^  Last  Friday  night,  Ronald 

war-industry  recruiters  ^^o  I^"oJ  be  pc.r^^  demonstrations  were  not  a  legiti- 

Rea^;an.  rightist  Governor  «^. f^V^i^^^^f "'^^^^^^  and  encouraged  the  California  Regents 

mate  function  of  the  California  high  reducati^^^^^  rnembers  who  support  student 

to  expel  students  with  records  of  pc^^l.licalp^a^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  250  police  and 

protests.    Along  these  lines,  \»^^,f^f  ^"  ^,,^^V^^^^^  niainst  a  political  policy  taken  by  the  U.  of  C. 
ttr^efrf^gile  ^dH  tC  I  rrs^ta'S^^^^ 

--  ^t^-Z'^^^^^S   J^i^^^-er^yjo  the  war  ma-   -  -t,^at^the^^^sity^« 

those    students    who 


of 

society.  I  write 

in  reply  t^  The  •'".^^i^^^f^'J^d  to   ^;^;^^^^^"'p,^;;ey'"of''free"access.    once   has   the    University    ever 


serves  at  least  an  effusive  public  a|K)logy  from  The  Justice. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sgan  seems  more  interested  in 
retribution  than  clarification,  for  he  annoui.ce<l  last  week 
that  he  was  willing  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  not  with  any 
representative  of  The  Juwiice.  This  newspaper  will  official- 
ly learn  of  his  position,  the  Dean  said,  when  it  receives  a 
letter,  presumably  of  complaint.   We  are  still  waiting. 

When  there  are  two  sides  to  a  story  of  this  nature. 
The  Jufritice  regards   iUs  responsibility  for   printing  both 


Gross  Malice 

To  the  Editor: 

Teddy  Gross'   snide  reply  to 
Martin   Fisher's   letter  in   your 

^^ ^  issue  of  Oct.   22  was   inexcus- 

^iUiVtmoj^t  seriousness.  If  Dean  Sgan  wants  to  play  pun-  able.^    ^_^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

ishment  games,  that  of  course  is  his  business.    But  he  is  Q^^j^usly  a  thoughtful  and  con- 
news    reporting  sidered  account.    If  you  care  to 


duce  before  they  wrote  a  com- 
plete   edition   of    Vol.    XXI   of 

The  Justice. 

Yours  truly, 

Mark  R.  Lipsman   71 


Weckstein  Supported 

To  the  Editor: 

Professor   Weckstein's   letter 


Recruitment  II 


ing  so.  The  fact  remains  that  if 
my  home  is  open  and  accessible 
to  all  people  in  my  community, 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  I  am 
being  partial  to  those  people 
who  actually  visit  me.  'We  did 
not  deny  access  to  the  Vice- 
Presidential  Candidate  of  the 
Communist  Party,  nor  do  I 
think  we  would  do  so  to  some- 
one recruiting  for  the  Black 
Panthers. 

Fascist's  Logic 

Other  students  argue  that  re- 
cruiting is  not  free  speech,  and 
that  the  University  is  in  eflect 
facilitating  the  war  effort  in 
Vietnam  —  a  position  which  I. 
held  last  year.  At  this  point  in 
my  life  I  seriously  believe  such 
a  notion  can  only  be  supported 


hardly   serving  the   intere.st    of   balanced    n.w.   ..,,......«  ^laimVaVhrVs  bfaseT because  inVlii'scoTumn  opened  the  ques 

under  one  banner  by  selectively  withholding  information.  J^«*'J^  working  for  Humphrey,  tion   of   the   educational   value 

this  is  perhaps  true— but  which>  of  an   African   or   Afro-Ameri- 

came   Hrsl'    Besides,   it   would  ^ce'cJ^'a  SfsciXnTry  maTor'"    by   a   faseists   l6gic.   I    believe 

seem  that  by  'h.s  vc  y  affil.a-  P^l^^^^LVoXpon  ^^^  ^n^>-    that  it  is  incredibly  dangerous 

tion  he  would  be  most  in  a  po  *°'^  ^  "''•;.^3„i^^  the   history    to  deny  free  access  to  our  com- 

Hamoh^ev'-whi'ch' he  quote  SI  Russi^an  l^nd  Chinese  studies    munity  on  the  basis  of  the  tenu- 
.     ,               .,                •.•  „  *„  Humphrey  —  wnicnne  quuiis.  curricula   of   American    ous  dstmctions  bcmg  advanced 

Last  week,  The  Justice  made  known  .Is  oppos.t.on  to  c.tmg  -^';«ble  sou^rces^^^   ^^^^  ;rniversit.>s"'" 
on-campus  recruitment  by  agencies  that  belong  to  the  so-  ^^   Fisher's  rather  impersonal       About   twenty   years    ago    a 

called  ••military-imluslrial   complex."      Although  the   edi-  ,etter  as  a  personal  attack  -  or  number  of  P'^oi;"'"f"t  nface  bl 

torial  was  intended  only  to  express  our  position  in  princi-  ij  -;,ff/"^'--^?/!f ,°^^'d?;  Zli^.Tx^  tlTlSZ   in 

pie,  the  strength  of  the  argument  depends  ultimately  on  ^^^.^j^  ^^^^  lime  spent  dwelling  ^'"fi^^ref^^^*?^^     education.     In 


its  practicality.    Accordingly,  we  wish  to  amplify  some  of  on  it    except   that^  l^^fed^such   -.;l;;ng_^the^  TS^,  that 

last  week's  points,  ami  propose  a  siiecitic  course  ot  action,  bi'iity  on\he  part  of  one  o£  your   end,     most     ''"i^'^':^''^'^^     '^;',"; 

i-.    _i 1^    ^^*    ,ir^   •ir»r.i->Q«-    ^idprrri    and    tnen    rejetitii    m^ 


or  felt  on  the  Issue  of  free 
speech.  It  is  argued  that  while 
all  Americans  enjoy  the  right 
of  free  speech,  they  do  not  spe- 
cifically have  the  right  to  re- 
cruit. To  me  this  is  disturbing- 
ly similar  to  a  comment  made 
by  Mayor  Daley  in  Chicago  tiiis 
summer  when  he  said  all  Amer- 
'  •      -  -  ...ity  on  the  part  of  one  01  your    ena      mu.t     ^^-^-^^^\^^    jcans    have    the    right    to    free 

The  argument,  for  those  who  missed  it,  was  couched  S,^  ^nd "^hoCri  rot"£^'ai:   te'rh^U^ue  of  undergraduate    ^P-h^an^dJo^demonstr^^ 
in  President  Abram's  terminology.  He  says  the  University  lowed   to   recur.    If   the   reply   ?,^;:^^^^f  j,?,^^  ^'^^^^  demon.strate    at     the    Chicago 

hMK  to  remain  "politically  neutral";  we  claim  that  Brandeis  was  deliberately  rude   to  pro-    vi.^  ^  cultural  ex-    convention. 

£rUr  irtnd  srloiigas  it  accommodates  recruitment  on  Talj^  -t-.r^u^'L^edl'd 'i^Ty  P-'^/d^S^rrn/r.n'Ji'c'^ur-  r^  ^^^^^^'^^^'^^ 
campus.  We  declined  to  argue  that  a  reasonable  dislinc-  ease,  but  I  think  that  as  a  jour-  tXanpro.ch  to  chohfr^hip  To  ?ree  speech  is  "hat  the  recruUcr 
tion  can  l>e  drawn  between  free  speech  and  recruitment,  nalistic  techniciue  the  ends  do   c.l  appro.icn_To  s^       i_  ,        h     _,       _„    ,^ _  „, 

but  maintain  that  if  the  right  of  free  speech  i.s  maintai.ied  ""J.J^^^'yJ^^'J^'PXtent  of  Mr. 
at  Brandeis,  political  neutrality  simply  cannot  exist.  \Ve  Gross'  reply  the  weight  of  his 
concluded  by  calling  upon  the  President  to  recognize  that  po^n^er  arcuments  is  indicated 
the  University  has  in  fact  already  politicized  itself,  and  ^y  the  fact  that  all  he  can  find 
that  he  should  take  steps  to  discontinue  its  alliance  with  to  attack  in  Martin  F>«her  « 
ll:'eV;r  machine.  The  iitp.ied  re,.uest,  of  cours.  was  that  letter   is   a^^one-l.ne   reference    __ _  ^^^^^^  _  ^^^ 

historical     interpretations     are 
developed  and  evaluated. 

The     undergraduate    cannot, 

permitting  recruitmont  to  take  place  on  campus  is  a  poht-  gentlemen,  but  on  the  basis^o     H^.^^l'-^-  ^^'^^^^^^^^    oF  disci- 

cal  act.   Stated  as  simply  as  the  editorial  did,  the  promise  the  '^''jl^;'"'' .[^P  >„eVto''sup     plined    analysis*    But    he    can 

does  not  hold  up.    But  it  is  a  different   story  when  the  ^jJ^'^^'' ^^  ^,^;"J  rhts  vifws.   strive    to    cultivate    one     And 

that  is  a  very  satisfactory  C9m 
menccment    of    an    education, 

usuai"in  other  words,  Brandeis  gives  more  than  the  sim-  a  "r"e7uit"  oYhis  own  reply  than   ^o^     a     sense     of     disciplmec 

pie  guarantee  of  free  speech  on  campus— the  question  is,  did  ^Jj^  P;f;^!^'^;'^^!;!^i^rrp;^^^^^^^ 

ire  the  same  privileges  available  to  any  organization  that  ^^^.^^J^f  ;rp^r^^^ 

wants  to  hunt  personnel  here?    For  example,  would  the  ^^    ^^^^^^  switched  allegiance 

University  give  the  Minute  Men  or  the  Black  Panthers  the  ^^  Humphrey,  and  chose  a  sac- 

ime  of  its  facilities?   We  don't  know  for  certain  (it's  worth  rifice  piny  to  encourage  support 

an'experiment)  ;  but  we  have  a  good  idea  of  what  the  j"  ^S?  „1  ,^'^ 'twould l"e 


he\''at"egorically  prohibit  recruitment  by  the  guilty  organ-  J^^^^,^!  inaccuracy  (which  facts 


appreciate  Russian  literature, 
one  must  learn  to  appreciate 
literature.  To  understand  the 
economic  attainments  of  Chi- 
nese    communism,     one     must 

understand     economics.      One    ^, 

learns  to  comprehend  any   na-    specific     questions 
tion's  history  by  studying  how    employment,    give 


doesn't  and  can't  (because  of 
his  orders)  address  himself  to 
the  "primary  issues":  the  war 
and  the  immorality  of  complic- 
ity. The  purpose  of  the  recruit- 
er's   being    here    is    to   answer 

concerning 
out    forms, 


izations. 


Mr.  Gross  appan  nlly  cannot  be 


The  argument's  fulcrum  is  in  our  claim  that  the  act  ot  j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^,  either  of  these 

litting  recruitment  to  take  place  on  campus  is  a  polit- 
ical act  Stated  as  simply  as  the  editorial  did,  the  premise  ,.._  ,,,  , 
jLcu  acL.  ouiit-u  a^  y^  ditVerent  storv  when  the  would  l3o  more  inclined  to  sup- 
does  not  hold  up.  But  it  is  a  Uiliueiu  siuiy  v>ntn  unc  Fisher  and  his  views. 
University  offers  the  use  ot  a  room  in  C.ryzmish  to  a  lep-  P"^^^^^  remarked  to  me.  Teddy 
resentative  from  Dow  Chemical  to  carry  on  business  as  ^,.0^^  j^decd  came  ofT  worse  as 

I  ii  ..    I   .       IJ^ l.x."..     .v't^r.^^,     »-k-«<»%.^    fViMll     f  Vlti     Wini-     _     !♦     ^t    Viic     n^»rr>     r«^nlv     thnH 


answer  would  be. 


how  noble  of  him, 
the  only  way  out. 

Let  Mr.  Gross  reply  to  this, 
if  he  likes,  but  please  attempt 
to  channel  him  into  the  prob- 
lem at  hand,  rather  than  allow- 
ing him  to  dismiss  it  with  what 


On  this  assumption,  which  The  Justice  does  not  be- 
lieve to  be  particularly  unwarranted,  we  suggest  that  the 
University  is  guiltv  of  drawing  arbitrary  qualitative  dis- 
tinctions beween  groups  that  would  be  interested  in  visit- 

ing  the  campus  to  recruit.    But  there  is  a  cure-all:   the  I  presume  at  The  Just.ee  passes 

University  cannot  logically  outlaw  on-campus  recruUment       Finally,  if  this  letter  is  "too 

without  being  mired  in  a  free-speech  qu'igmire,  but  it  can  1^,^^"  for  your  letters  column, 

standaidize  the  conditions  under  which  recruiters  are  per-  i    would    respectfully    request 

ntitted  to  come  to  campus.  ^.i^^^ut^'J^^rwle^^^e^^uir 

We  propose  that  President  Abram  prepare  a  list  of  re-  lent  of  ••Horizontal  Hold  Dept^: 

<,uireme/tts,'  along   lines   suggested    in   a    detailed    pai>er  ;D;-- .jn^^^^^f ^/-^^^  "''.'i 

which  we  will  present  to  him  shortly,  that  will  inlorm  any  ^^^^^  ^^^^  intelligible,  if  not  of 

company  representative  who  arrives  on  campus  that  he  slightly  more  redeeming  value, 

will  be*i>ermitted  to  meet  privately  with  students   if  he  than  that  article  was.   Oh,  was 

wishes  but  only  after  agreeing  to  speak  to  an  open  forum  it  supposed  to  be  camp .   Sorry, 

wisnes,  out  oiiiy  .uj-ci  a^icci*  j^  i  ..».,.,. wio  v., 'r*-.  with    it  escaped  me.    But   in  the  fu-   ^ai.w...    ...c...^     «...v.^....v.v:,    .^-    ,iw.  ^uvict-  must-  aiuucm^  v,..;^ 

Ot  students.    The  Lniversity  will  gladl.v   provide  mm  witn   ^^^^    as.suming  I  don't  fill  that   sponded  by  introducing  a  vari-   want  to  be  recruited  to  go  off 
a  lectern,  something  with  which  to  mop  his  brow,  and  tree  column    with    a    letter    every   ety  of  new  courses  on  the  Ian-    campus;  no  one  is  coercing  op- 

publicitv     The  problem  of  deciding  whether  a  relatively  week,   which    it   would   please   guagc,  hi.story.  economy,  etc.  of   -  ■^•--  '-   —  *'" 

innocuou;  organization*,  representative  must  be  required  me  no  end  t^o  da  and    China.    In    some 


thought  is  a  transferable  tal- 
ent. A  student  who  has  learned 
to  think  like  a  mathematician 
can  begin  to  distinguish  a  com- 
petent piece  of  literary  criti- 
cism from  an  untutored  one, 
and  a  tightly-argued  economic 
analysis  from  a  fuzzy  one. 

By  analogy,  an  athlete  who 
hasMearned    to    perform    ade- 
quately in  a  variety  of  sports 
has   achieved   a   certain  educa- 
tion  of  his  talents.  But   unless 
he  has  made  the  eflort  to  cul- 
tivate one  sport  to  the  limit  of 
his    capacities,    he    will    never 
attain    a    full    appreciation    of 
true  excellence  in  athletics.  He 
will  be  highly  knowledgeable, 
but  fundamentally  uneducated. 
Similarly,    a   student   who   had 
concentrated  on  Russian  studies 
will  have  acquired  a  great  deal 
of   knowledge   "about"   Russia, 
but    not    the   disciplined    skills 
required    for    the    proper    uses 
of  knowledge. 

On  the  basis  of  this  concep- 
tion of  the  goals  of  liberal  edu- 
cation,   many    universities    re 


and  make  his  pitch.  Such  an  ac- 
tivity cannot,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, take  place  in  an  "open 
forum"  context  with  hostile 
students  in  the  crowd  —  any 
more  than  psychological,  draft, 
or  academic  counseling  could 
take  place  in  a  similar  context. 
Furthermore,  recruiters  have 
only  a  limited  time  and  they 
are  not  prepared  nor  able  to 
both  simultaneously  debate  and 
recruit. 

No   Coercion 
It   is  foolish   to   believe  that 
the  students  opposing  the  pres- 
ence of  military  recruiters  are 
unaware  of  the  Armed  Services 
position    on    the    "primary    is- 
sue"; and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
desire  for  debate  is,  in  fact  and 
intent,    designed   to   harass    re- 
cruiters. Those   students  inter- 
ested  in    recruitment   have   al- 
ready resolved  the  primary  is- 
sue. No  students  at  this  school, 
in   my   recollection,   have   ever 
tried   to   systematically   expose 
the  nefarious  activities  of  such 
organizaMons     as     the     Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines,  CIA, 
Dow  Chemical,  Hercules  Pow- 
der, etc.  Never  has  the  forum 
of  ideas  been  the  focus  of  ef- 
forts to  nullify  the  influence  of 
these     recruiters.     We     try     to 
avoid  such  a  moral  confronta- 
tion between  students  by  tell- 
ing  our   administrators   not   to 
let  recruiters  come.  We  should 
not  coerce  those  students  who 


to  speak  can  be  decided  by  a  referendum. 

In  this  way,  anyone  who  arrives  to  si>eak  on  campus 
will  be  granted  equal  privileges  of  free  speech.  The  day.s 
when  such  organizations  as  the  C.l.A.  and  Dow  Chemical 
were  less  than  equal  in  this  regard  should  end. 


us  all  a  favor  and  cut  down  the  cases,    minor     programs    were 

issue  to   six  pages  rather  than  introduced,  and  inter-disciplin- 

filling    with    some    of    the    in-  ary     seminars     for     interested  ..^    ^.. 

finite  numbers  of  random  word  seniors.   On  an  informal  basis,  professional 

combinations    that    a    hundred  extracurricular    "Russian    Cir-  on  campus; 


ponents  of  recruiting  to  go  to 
be  recruited. 

It  is  interesting  that  most  of 
the   opponentc   of   military   re- 
cruiting   endorse    student    and 
draft-counseling 

which,  in  effect,  is 


combinations  mat  a  nunarea  »-/«.iiovi.i  ■  .v»..ai  Axi..->r.irtii  v^u-  vn  campus;  wnicn,  in  ein-t;^.  '^ 
monkeys  typing  day  and  night  cles '  were  organized,  in  which  non-recruiting  for  the  Armed 
for  a  million  years  would  pro-  (Continued  on  Page  6)  (Continued  on  Page   3) 
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Pcge  Three 


Rolbein  Awaits        Rccfuiting  and  the  University 


Student  Union 
Completion 

By   DARIEN    ZOPPO 

Looking  ahead  to  the  June, 
1970  projected  completion  date 
for  the  Usdan  Student  Union, 
David  Rolbein,  Director  of 
Business  Administration,  com- 
mented that  he  is  "exceeding- 
ly anxious  to  see  Usdan  ready 
for  the  '70-'71  acadeniic  year." 

Mr.  Rolbein  remarked  that 
the  four  million  dollar,  five 
building  complex  would  pro- 
vide numerous  facilities  "for 
which  the  need  is  readily 
recognized,"  and  that  his  Of- 
fice would  "do  its  utmost"  in 
attempting  to  insure  a  realistic 
opening  date. 

Considering  the  size  of  the 
proposed  center,  and  the  fact 
that  construction  is  beginning 
on  the  eve  of  a  New  England 
winter,  there  is  reason  to  spec- 
ulate that  scheduling  i.  already 
being  disrupted.  However,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Rolbein,  *'this 
is  a  mas.sive  undertaking,  but 
we  consider  the  contractor  to 
be  extremely  reliable.  We  do 
not  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  problems  with 
timing." 

The  obvious  parenthetical 
statement  is  that  problems  are 
generally  unforeseen,  and  that 
the  long-awaited  lounge  and 
student  service  facilities,  with 
the  propo.sed  music  listening 
and  practice  rooms,  proposed 
darkrooms,  game  rooms,  read- 
ing rooms,  mail  room,  ad  in- 
finitum, exist  on  construction 
plan.s  and  blueprints,  at  least 
for  the  next  year-anc-a-half. 


gerous  reactions  to  those  ideas 
which  repress  the  human  spir- 
it; now  is  the  time  for  use  to 
,^  devise    our    own    Utopias.    We 

(Continiied  from  Pare  2)  suited    —   including    Adminis-   solution   is   to   develop  a   cur-  have  enough  Marxes;  what  we 

li^onunueo  irom  r««c    ;  bu^^_^^    Trustees,   and   donoi«.   riculum    which    encompasses  need  are  a   few   more    Lenins, 

Services    by    acquamting    stu-  ^j^^^    '^j^^    militant    radical    diflferent,  more  humanistic,  val-  Kennedys,    and    Jeflersons    -— 

dents  with  the  legal  opportuni-  ^Q^ement  in  this  school  and  in    ues  _  by  opening  up  the  Uni-  who  will   incorporate  our   val- 

ttes   to  avoid   military  service.  ..     nation  fails  to  realize  is  that   versity   even    more,    ideas   not  ues   into   new   theories   for  the 

We   oppose   General  Hershey  s  .^^  efforts  to  polarize  their  so-    by  purging  those  elements  with  development  of  our  society. 

directive,     but     almost     every  ^.^^^  ^-jj  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^  egali-    which  we  di.sagree.  We  should  

draft-eligible    male    has   taken  ^gj-^aj^  revolution,  but  rather  to   spend  less  time  criticizing  and 

advantage  of  University  fom-  ^    hoiehtened    fascistic    reores-   devising  methods  to  topple 


less    time 
revolution" 


advantage  of  University  com-  ^    heightened    fascistic    repres-  devising  method 

plicity  with  the  Selective  Serv-  ^.^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^.-^j^^  ^^  dissent  in  existing    structures: 

ice  by  taking  his  2-S.  No  one  ^^y  fo^m    The  University  may  talking  about  the  "icvuiunou 

demands  that  draft-counseling  ^^  turned  against  the  students,  and    how    to    prepare    for    it. 

assume  a  different  form  —  i.e.  rj,^^  j^^g^  success  of  Nixon  and  What  is  desperately  1;  eking  is 

generalized  free  and  open  de-  Wallace  ( who' promised  in  Bos-  a   set  of   ideas   as  to  what  we 

bate  on  the  issues  of  the  war.  .^„    ..    ^..^    _,,    nmipsinrs   and  want  to  learn,  know,  to  expcri- 


Nitie  Africa fis 

Attend  Classes^ 
Play  Soccer 


-    ,     ^  ^   -     ,,  ton   to   put   all   protestors   and  want  to  learn,  know,  to  expcri 

Nor  do  I  think  that  draft-coun-  ^j^^-^.  professors  in  prison)  is  a  ence  —  elements  that  are  un 

seling    (non-recruitmg)    would  reflection  of  this  undercurrent  available   in    our    current  cur-  ^     v\\]i    fiRON 

be  able  to  function  under  such  ^.    contempt    in    America    for  riculum.  If  our  course's  are  de-  \r              4    ^   4          a 

conditions.  those  who  analyze  their  society  signed  to  channel  us  from  high  Nine    African    students    and 

Recruitment    has    a    vitally  ^    criticize    its    weaknesses,  school    to    corporations,    what  one  South  American,  who   are 

important  function  for  the  non-  ^hat  is  why  I  am  di.sgusted  by  else  can  we  learn  and  how  can  taking    college    preparatory 

resistor:    it   acquaints   students  the  detached  cool  of  those  who  we     reorganize     our     cxi.sting  courses  in  a  school  in  Vermont, 


'PPortun-  ranXmpt  to  preserve  t^ir  knowledgr  ^  op7n  up  new  visitc;d  Brandeis  this  weel.end 
ities  of  military  service  I  Radical  dSiUty  Lgu^^^^^  paths  toward  understanding  m  order  to  further  orient  them- 
would    prefer    that    those    stu-    *.'*"'S**/  iucin.ii.y,  aiguc  t  la    ^       j^ ^ ^  ^.v,^..  «^^«i^7  selves    to    American    universi- 


with  non-combatant  opportun- 
ities  of   military  service.   I    radicaridentity,  argue  that  we  paths     toward     understanding  ,            -    -          . 
would    prefer    that    those    stu-    ^f     j^^  ^^    ^^(^     ^^    ^^^e    for  ourselves  and  other  people?  felves    to    American    universi- 
dcnts  who  are  pressed  into  mil-   Nixftn    or   Wallace    bprause    in        r     .-*    i-           ■      .u-               4  ^*^'^-  ^"  January,  theiie  students 
itary  service  alid  do  not  resist,   the   isolated    i^ntefl^^^^^^^^  a  ^"f  ^^^^^^"^    '"^    ^^^^    ^.?""^p7  will     begin     attendhv^    various 

f=.-xsw.txnKr;  sI?£.kSsS  s?sr.?5ssi "?'"  "■'"■*" "  ~ 

in  forms  of  service  other  than 
combat  and  murder. 

Fine  Distinctions 


America  deserves  two  such  des-   g^^p^  ^^  j^j^as  or  censoring  the 


Regardless  of  the  intensi  .  j......^^ 

our   personal    and    group   feel-  jn  America. 

ings  against   the   war  and  the 

claims 

on  oui  ^ 

nizo  that  we  are  advocating  a  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  appropriate  to  the 

particular  political  philosophy.  Universitv    community.    So    do 


.,    ,  .  ,'  j   J        plovment.     During    their    slay, 

avoided  by  a  dynamic  and  de-    Jj^^/y   attended    cla.sses    on    Fri- 


.gainst   the   war  and  the  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^,^  ^^^.^^^   ^^^,  veropn"entaramH'oach  lo  edu-   ^  ^^o'raiocccT  rime 

;  that  those  feelings  have  ..         ^          .^       ■  ^^^  ^     define  cation                                                     ^'             .     soccer   game, 

r   action  we   must  recog-  and  delimit  the  scone  of  ^                                                                             were  guests   at   a    reception 

u„*    ...^    ^..^    ,.^,,«oo4ir.«    a  3'^<^  aelimil  me  scope  Ol  acuvi-                           ,r„i._^                       Snfnrd.iv  nohl     n   E.isl  I.oin 


and 
on 


Expand  Values 


Saturday  night  in  East  Lounge. 
The  students  slept  in  the  rooms 


to  close  our  communUy'rthe  ^Cl'^TeaLn^an^GovVariace''  "•  ^'^' ,'^'''^''^'^  ^'^'  ^^'l^'  of  co^^per^ti^rwlen  and 'brack 

instrumentalities   of  an  oppos-   ^^^  Keagan  and  Uov   Wallace  crisis  is  to  oppose  and  end  the  students. 

nrScal    i^^^^^^                          ♦u^^^'"''    students    believe   that  heinous   war   in   Vietnam,    our  Except     for     one     complaint 

c?stic   no  imtter  how  one  Intel-   *^?  corporate  and  professional  actions  against  recruiters  must  from  a  student  from  the  Congo 

?ectuahz"e    the  nne  dXncti^^^^^   curdcuZ   afreadv  represents  ^  V7"h  ^'^  '  ""'V'  ''^''i^  '''''  ^^^  '^'^  ^^^^  the  weather  was 

hotween    free    soeech    and    re-    curriculum   already  represents  ^nd.  I  have  seen  too  much  evi-  too    cold,    tliey    all    seemed    to 

cmurn^    We   want  to  call  the   ^.P.^^'H^t"*-  ^^^!f^"  °^  1^?  P/T^  dence  in  the  last  year,  in  Chi-  enjoy    their    .stay    at    Brandei.s. 

reSve  threafof  the^S^^^^^^^^     soc  al  ^rr/T bd^^^^^^^^^  cago.  Berkeley,  Bo.ston,  France,  The    students,    mo.st.  of    whom 

to  cut  off  our  sizable  N.A.S.A.    ^^^^^^  order.  1  believe  that  the  and  Mexico,  to  consider  means  phin    on    majoring    in    the    sci- 


Council 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ing  recruiters  to  come  on  cam- 
pus. Other  members  felt  that  a 
referendum  would  render  the 
minority  opinion  powerless,  as 
not  being  the  view  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Students  would  have  been 
offered  a  choice  of  indicating 
whether  they  were  opposed  to 
any  recruiting,  in  favor  of  al- 
lowing any  recruiter  on  cam- 
pus, or  opposing  any  military 
recruiters  on  campus. 

Council  also  approved  a  re- 
port on  campus  recruitment  for 
distribution  to  the  student 
body.  The  report,  written  by 
several  Council  members,  in- 
cludes descriptions  of  recruit- 
ment and  anti-recruitment  ac- 
tivity last  year.  General  Her- 
shey's  directive  to  draft  boards 
on  the  subject  of  campus  anti- 
recruitment  demonstrators,  as 
well  as  arguments  whether  re- 
stricting recruitment  is  or  is 
not  a  restriction  of  free 
speech.  The  financial  implica- 
tions, involving  both  students 
receiving  financial  aid  and  fac- 
ulty members'  government 
grants,  are  also  discussed  in 
the  Clouncil  report. 

Other  Actions 
A  backer  for  the  Charity 
Week  Concert  has  been  found. 
This  relieves  Student  Council 
of  the  responsibility  for  any 
debts  incurred  by  the  concert. 
A  performer  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  cho.sen.  Sam  and  Dave,  a 
group  previously  sought,  were 
not  available.  Richie  Havens 
and  the  Steve  Miller  Blues 
Band  were  mentioned  as  pos- 
sible entertainers  for  the  con- 
cert. .  . 

Amendments  and  revisions 
to  the  Election  Rules  were  also 
discussed  and  voted  upon.  The 
newly  elected  TYP  represen- 
tative, Ricardo  Boales,  took  his 
seat  on  the  Council. 


grants  if  we  refuse  recruiters, 
because  we  know  N.A.S.A.  and 
our  space  effort  could  not  func- 
tion without  the  research  done 
by  schools  such  as  Brandeis. 
But  in  a  society  which  has  em- 
braced men  like  Wallace  and 
Nixon,    can    we   afford    to   use 


Irish  CivH  War 


as  irrelevant  in  the  pursuance  ences,   hope  to  return   to   their 

of  highly  moral  goals.  Yet,  as  I  own     countries     after     their 

said  last  year,  this  could  be  an  American  education. 

issue  of  student  power:   we  do  

have  more  bodies  that  the  ad- 
ministration to  prevent  recruit 


SDS  March 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


(Continued  on   Page  8) 

,     ,  .^  ^,  ,      ^  •     ..u  ers   from   coming.    But   I   have 

ly  hit  Shamres  on  a  slant  in  the  nightmares  about  the   type   of 

fpi^ris^  to  ficht  fascism •>  Radi-    It^  '^''''"^''  ""^  ^^^  ^""^  ^"""^  ^°''  society   to  which   such   actions 

r^f s^nt  thf UnWers?^  the  score.  contribute.    We    must   fight    to    they   realize.    What  they  often 

f.n  n^^lnyrhP  wa^and  en^^  Shamres  credited  his  T.D.  to  keep  the  University  open  to  all    don't  realize  is  that  they  aren't 

l,«,.??riHt     RMt    CO    rtn    noonle   Tolin:  "He  cut  across  the  field  or  we   will   soon  find   out   that    influencing  the  so-called  peace 

X  ReiJan  and  Wallace    And     »"^    P""«=^    *^^    "^^^    in   with  what  is  happening  at  the  U.  of    candidates  either." 

it  thPhi^fhofaceof  thecamD^^   ^''^-  '^^^  P^^  ^^  ^'^ht  there.  Calif.    (Berkeley)    can   happen        The   group  hopes  to   talk   to 

at  the  birthplace  ot  me  campus   .L,nnW  OnH  ••  v,^^«     w«    .v^-.d    rv.oi.,<..;r.    r...,. 


radical     movement,     Berkeley, 


here.    We    must    maintain    our    nearly  all  Brandeis  students  by 


fhic  ic  pvartiv  whit  students  The  game  featured  four  radical  identity  by  attempting  election  day.  Canvassing  is  go 
wo?^  nrofP<!line  Hst  Thursdav  (count  'em,  four!)  referees,  two  to  expand  the  number  of  val-  ing  on  in  ail  the  dorms,  aocord- 
JT.O  nfp  of  the  Un  versHv  for  linesmen  working  the  first  ues  by  which  our  society  is  ing  to  David  Kannerstein  co- 
such  Doli^LlDurDOserbyGov^  down  chains,  and  two  fights,  governed;  not  by  emphasizing  ordinator  of  the  dormitory 
prnor  Ro-^^an^^X^^  »>oth  involving  Rand  and  Ri-  thelimitationofvaluestotho.se  campaign,  and  meetings  will  be 
n^^nLd  of  r.'.inTn^  California  cardo  Boales  of  MDF.  Reports  with  which  we  disagree.  We  held  in  most  of  them  by  the 
Wher  educa  ioT  bv  Dlavi"  g  of  the  first  encounter,  in  the  should  press  for  constructive  middle  of  this  week  At  the 
Iin1,Ho«  wi  H  nnivoJ^ilv  noli  Anal  minutes  of  the  game,  con-  change  and  dialectical  social  meetings,  students  will  have  an 
?rl  Thn  [nvolvomnn  of  the  Aict.  Rand  claims  he  was  hit  and  political  development.  Too  opportunity  tc  di.'icuss  the  is- 
?n1voT.i?v  in  noHt^cs  consU-  first,  though  an  MDF-man  said  much  of  our  time  has  been  .sues  raised  by  the  SDS  ,k)si. 
Ji^irThe  greafcst^l^^^^^^^  R«"<i  had  ^'provoked"  spe^tjn  such  petty,  but  dan-  tion. 
higher  education  in  this  coun-  Boales. 

try.    The    University    must    re-        The    .second    round    was    far 

sist  politicization  as  an  Institu-  easier     to     report.     After     the 

tion  if  it  is  going  to  remain  a  game.    Boales   walked    over   to 

forum  for  all   ideas.  The  only  Rand  and  offered  to  finish  the 

way  the  university  is  going  to  fight:    "Somebody   grabbed   me 

be  able  to  remain  a  source  of  before."  Rand  declined,  saying 

radical     political     theory     and  they  had  nothing  to  fight  about, 

provide  the  manpower  for  rad-  Boales  repeated  the  offer  and 

ical  movements  is  if  it  refuses  when   Rand   refu.sed,   hit   Rand 

to  shut  its  doors  to  any  politi-  in   the    mouth.    TThe   two   were 

cal  ideology.  quickly  separated. 

^.         ,.        _     ,  The  teams  are  not  scheduled 

Disgusting  Cool  ^Q  ^^^^^  again  during  the  regu- 

If  we   pressure   the   Univer-  lar   season,   but   Petrasso,  vv-ho 

sity    to   take  a   political    stand  was  excellent  even  in  a  losing 

then  all  the  constituents  of  the  cause,  .said  '^We'U  get  them  m 

University  will  have  to  be  con-  the  playoffs." 


VOTE  WITH  YOUR  FFET! 

RALLY  AT  BOSTON  COMMON 

Noyember  5  —  5  P.M. 

SDS 

Withdraw  U.S.  Troof>$— There  is  Nothing 

to  Negotiate 


^^;(^;^4^^M^^;^^^^ ♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» ♦^.^►♦^♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦^ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦| 


If  you  ore  seeking  a  full 
way  of  living: 

WELLMET 
PROJECT 
HOUSES 

where  college  students  and 
former  mental  hospital  pa- 
tients   live    together. 

For  information,  coll: 
jeon  — 491-2377  onytime 


or 


Momco  —  727-5661    doys 
332-5577   nites 


Experimental  On-Campus  Training  Program. 
Go  Directly  Overseas  in  June.   Avoid  Summer  Training  Program. 

^  CARIBBEAH    ^  GHANA 
^  EL  SALVADOR       ^  BRAZIL 

•  SENEGAL 

Dr.  Manners  will  meet  with  all  interested  students 

on  Thursday  evening,  October  31,  at  7:00  P.  M.  in  Schwartz  3 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦^ ♦♦♦»♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦^►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 
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October  29,  1969 


THE     JUSTICE 


Massacre  off  Innocents 


In  Ordaz's  Mexico  City 


Claude  Kiejmann^CPS 


MEXICO  CITY.  Oct.  4  —  It 
is  a  mussacrc;  there  is  no  other 
word  to  descril)o  what  hap- 
pened during  the  eourse  of  a 
meeting  on  the  Place  de«  Trois- 
Cultuix>«  (Plaza  of  Three  Cul- 
tures) organized  by  the  Stu- 
dent Grievance  Committee. 

The  Plaza  in  the  center  of 
the  Tlati'lolco  Section  of  Mex- 
ico City,  is  a  large  urban  cen- 
ter of  glass  and  concrete  des- 
tined for  an  immortal  name  in 
the  history  of  repression. 

The  Plaza  is  an  ideal  place 
for  an  ambush  —  if  it  was  an 
amJousii,  as  some  here  are  ready 
to  contend.  Tlatelolco  has  been 
the  scene  of  mimy  "battles" 
the  last  several  week.s,  but 
"Wednesday's  (Oct.  2)  was  by 
far  the  crudest. 

The  student  meeting,  which 
began  at  5  p.m.,  was  held  to 
protest  the  presence  of  the 
tro«ops  who  were  occupying  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  only  sev- 
eral hundred  meters  away.  The 
order  to  the  army  to  stay  on 
the  plaza  and  outside  the  "poli- 
tecnico"  had  been  rescinded, 
ami  soldiers  were  now  sur- 
rounding the  university. 

Many  orators,  men  and  wo- 
men from  the  Grievance  Com- 
mittee, had  spoken.  One  of 
them  stood  on  the  third  floor  of 

the  Chihuahua  Building,  on  a 
balcony    leading    to    the    third- 

floor     offices.     Surrounded     by 

about  50  persons,  he  was  in 
the  process  of  asserting  the 
netxl  to  "continue  the  fight" 
and  to  "demand  a  public  dia- 
logue with  the  government." 
Men,  wonu^n,  children  —  many 
seated  on  the  ground  —  were 
listening.  Students  pa.ssc<l  by 
in  groups,  distributing  litera- 
ture. 

In  the  sky,  a  helicopter  from 
the  federal  district  surveyed 
the  town.  Children  waded  in  a 
fountain  in  the  city  park.  Men 
were  going  home  from  work 
reading   their  newspapers. 

Five  minutes  later,  a  second 
helicopter  joined  the  first,  and 
then,  at  6:20,  we  saw  rising 
above  the  Church  of  Santiago- 
Tlatelolco  a  Bengal's  fire  of 
green  light. 

St^veral  cries  burst  out:  "Stay 
calm,  don't  run." 

It  was  already  dark,  and 
hard  to  see  the  reason  for  the 
commotion.  The  orator  re- 
peater! orders  to  "stay  calm," 
but  he  was  abruptly  attacked 
and  strangled  by  one  of  his 
neiglibors  while  others  stand- 
ing on  the  balcony  tried  to  es- 
cape. None  succeeded:  they 
were  seized  by  plainclothes- 
men  who  ran  from  the  offices. 

On  the  plaza,  the  demonstra- 
tors tried  to  flee,  not  knowing 
what  was  happening;  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  500  helmeted  soldiers, 
guns  and  rifles  in  hand,  ad- 
vancing in  combat  formation. 

Contrary  to  the  accounts  in 
most  Mexican  newspapers,  not 
one  gunshot  came  at  that  mo- 
ment from  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding buildings.  Rather,  in 
the  crowd  one  could  see  plain- 
clothesmen;  left  hands  white- 
gloved,  giving  the  .soldiers  sig- 
rials  and  directing  their  fire  at 
points  in  the  crowd. 

That  is  the  beginning  of  hor- 


CHRISTMAS   IN  CALIFORNIA 

•  Spend    your   vocation    in   Colifornio 
this  ycor 

•  Boord  o   Non-Stop  Jet 

•  2  bogs  free   plus   corry  on 

•  Sovc  $80.00   over   regular  oirfore 

($228.00  plus  ton) 
— ■  Coll  — 

PARKER  TRAVEL  AGENCY 

(opp.  B.U.)  CO  6-0122  S66-4087 

NOW  —  Rcscrvotions  ore  limited 
so  reserve  your  seot  now 


ror. 

We  jump  off  embankments 
10  feet  high  in  rt^al  panic.  The 
soldiers  advance  toward  us, 
pu.sihing  us  up  against  the 
church  wall.  Plainclothesmen 
are  at  the  church  too,  direct- 
ing the  soldiers'  advance  with 
sw'eeping  hand  signals.  Soldiers 
are  pouring  into  the  Plaza  from 
every  street.  There  are  more 
than  5000  of  them,  with  300 
tanks. 

And  they  kill.  Many  of  the 
students  help  women  to  es- 
cape, protecting  them  with 
their  own  bodies.  Night  has 
fallen,  a  pouring  rain  soaks  us. 
The  tanks  come  closer.  They 
immediately  drive  round  to 
block  the  Chihuahua  Building 
entrances.  It  is  7:15;  the  firing 
continues,  and  a  bazooka  sets 
fire  to  the  Chih,uahua  Build- 
ing. 

Prisoners  pass,  hands  be- 
hind their  necks,  pushed  along 
by  soldiers  who  beat  them. 
Some   of   them    are   undressed 


and  madt:^  to  lie  unprotected  on 
the  terrace  roofs  of  buildings. 

The  Plaza  is  strewn  with 
wounded  and  dead,  many  of 
them  children. 

The  firing  stops  between  8 
and  8:15.  Tlie  emotions  moving 
among  the  prisoners  are  cour- 
age and  determination  — 
anger,  but  at  the  siime  time  a 
strange  calm.  For  them,  the 
person  responsible  is  Diaz  Or- 
daz.  President  of  the  Republic, 
Who  under  the  constitution  is 
the  only  j>erson  who  can  order 
the  army  to  fire.  But  everybody 
there  knows  the  constitution  is 
no  more  than  a  trap. 

10:30:  the  shooting  begins 
again,  the  shooting-gallery  this 
time  stretches  all  the  way  to 
buildings  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Nonoalco  Quarter  where 
snipers,  it  is  whispered,  are 
hiding.  This  second  round  of 
shooting  is  to  last  20  minutes. 

Behind  the  church,  the  rain 
pours  down.  Several  women 
beg  the  soldiers  to  let  them  go 


inside  the  church.  Not  until 
houre  later  will  they  let  us  go 
inside  the  convent  annexed  to 
the  church.  We  will  be  huddled 
with  close  to  3,000  people. 

The  whole  quarter  is  occu- 
pied by  tanks  and  soldiers.  Not 
until  4  a.m.  will  they  let  us  go, 
a  young  Frenchman  and  I,  after 
verifying  our  crtnlentials.  Tiie 
town  is  full  of  screaming  am- 
bulance sirens. 

The  Grievance  Committee  is 
destroyed,  but  to  what  end? 
Anger,  shock  and  horror  are 
at  fever  pitch.  Not  since  1914 
—  date  of  the  coup  d'etat  of 


General  Huerta  against  Pres- 
ident Madero  —  has  there  been 
such  slaughter  in  the  Mexican 
capital. 

Defense  Minister  Marcelino 
Garcia  Barragan  is  fond  of  say- 
ing, "I  am  a  responsible  com- 
mander. A  state  of  siege  will 
not  be  allowed;  Mexico  is  a 
land  where  liberty  reigns  and 
will  continue  to  reign.  .  ." 

But  the  editorial  writer  for 
the  newspaper  -  "Excelsior," 
whose  photographs  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  army,  asks  him- 
self the  reason  for  this  "mas- 
sacre of  innocents." 


NEXT  WEEK.  ON  THESE  PAGES: 

G.   BARDACH  (Politics   Dept.)  on   University 
Iconomics 

T.  GROSS  on  Plainclothesman  Yglesias 

J.  HECKMAN  (Comp.  Lit.  Dept.)  on  Cambridge 

Commune  Ism 

P.  HEFFELFINGER  as  "Poet's  Coroner'' 
Plus  reviews,  interviews  and  other  views 


IlKFl Y  TO  HEIP  lOU  GO  PIACES 


-"*  Bcrnic  Gclb. . .  fellow  student. . .  your  very  own  TWA 
Campus  Representative. . .  expert  on  Great  Spots  to  water  ski, 
snow  ski,  surf  and  sail.  ..on  places  to  meet  new  people  and  have  fun  with 
old  friends...  places  to  dance  and  groove. 
Keeper  of  TWA's  SO/SO  Club  Cards — which  take  you  to  all  those  places 
in  the  US  for  a  mere  half  fare. 

Kind  of  a  colleague  of  the  local  travel  agent.  Together  they'll  give  you  all 
the  tours,  fares  and  schedules  you  can  dream  up. 
Good  person  to  know.  Call  Bernie  at  894-5925. 


lorida  32748.  ■«"%7*| 

VT  UNO  iw"*^ 


BERNIE  GELB 
TWA  CAMPUS  REP. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


October  29,  1968 


Festive  Forum 


Down  but  not  out 


In  Reagan  s  Santa  Cruz 


Phil  Semas-CPS 


To  Shri  S.  S.  Khera,  I.C.S. 
Private  Secretary,  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Imlia,  NEW  DELHI. 

Respetted  Sir, 

Generally  speaking,  no  one 
houe  for  the  best  or  take  aims 
towards  metallic  cells.  The  first 
jcaM)!!  is  the  deception  of  some- 
body The  second  reason  is  am- 
bush of  Indian  sciences.  A 
Western  writer  pens  this  para 
in  the  work  'Hindu  superior- 
ity ' 

-There  are  other  time  hon- 
oured practices,  which  are 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of 
Uu<  principles  of  electricity  and 
mn^-'netism.  For  instance,  we 
find  IVlindulies  (metallic  cells) 
nijide  of  either  gold,  silver,  or 
iron  are  worn  on  the  diseased 
parts  of  the  body.  The  min- 
dulies  perform  the  same  func- 
tions as  electrical  bells  and 
other  appliances  prescribed  in 
the  electrical  treatment  of  dis- 

Ccise. 

We  herewith  enclose  a  me- 
tallic cell  made  of  silver  con- 
taining "Grace  of  Siva."  There- 
fore we  respectfully  request 
you,  Sir,  to  convince  the  Prime 
Minister,  Indian  National  fa- 
ther to  adorn  the  metallic  cell 


in  the  elbow  (right).  If  he  has 
to  reject  it,  that  may  be  kept  in 
his   living    room.    We    are    not 
professional  enchanters. 
Thanking  you,  Sir, 

Yours  fespectfully, 

K.  Dhandayutham,  B.A., 

(signed) 

We  respectfully  request  you, 
Sir,  to  inform  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Indian  National  father, 
that  we  are  taking  up  an  in- 
terest to  enjoy  a  good  slate  of 
health  and  braving  a  thousand 
years  of  life  before  omnipo- 
tence. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  These  let- 
ters were  given  me  jour  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Khera,  then  First 
Secretary  to  Irulia's  cabinet. 
With  them  he  gave  me  the  "sil- 
ver Mindidy,"  a  small  tin  cap- 
sule strung  on  a  blue  braid.  He 
explained  to  me  then  that  since 
Mr.  Nehru's  illness^  jrom  which 
he  fimilly  died,  he  had  received 
scores  of  such  trinkets^  all  of 
which  were  cUiirned  to  have 
scientific  as  well  as  spiritual 
authentication.  The  letters  are 
dated  Friday ^  Jan.  17,  1964. 

T.G. 


SANTA  CRUZ,  Calif.  (CPS)  versily  students,  mostly  from 
—  "I  intend  to  propose  that  the  the  Santa  Cruz  campus.  At  its 
Regents  take  over  this  Univer-  height  there  were  more  than 
sity.  It's  now  or  never.  Our  1,000  students  involved  in  the 
asses  are  to  the  wall."  demonstrations;  Santa  Cruz  has 

Those  were  the  words  of  2.600  The  students  are  mak- 
California  Governor  Ronald  |"«  ^^ree  main  demands  on  the 
Reagan    after    he    had    pushed   Rt'gci^ts: 

his  way  through  a  crowd  of  — Rescind  their  September 
several  hundred  students  to  20  resolution  denying  credit  for 
reach  a  closed  session  of  the  any  course  which  has  more 
University  of  California  Re-  than  one  appearance  by  an  out- 
gents,  meeting  on  the  Univer-  side  lecturer  and  specifically 
sity  campus  here  recently.  He  denying  credit  to  the  Cleaver 
was   speaking    to    another    Re-    course. 

gent  but  was  overheard  by  a  — Put  the  University  on 
reporter.  record  in  support  of  the  Cali- 

That  afternoon  Reagan  made  fornia  grape  boycott  and  order 
good  his  threat,  proposing  an  that  no  action  be  taken  against 
eight-point  plan  that  would  the  11  Mexican- American  stu- 
have  stripped  the  university  dents  who  were  arrested  earlier 
faculty  of  virtually  all  their  in  the  week  for  taking  over 
power  and  put  the  Regents  in  University  President  Charles 
complete  charge.  Hitch's  Berkeley  office. 

But  most  of  the  Regents  —  EsUiblish  a  College  of 
wanted  to  avoid  the  confron-  Malcolm  X  at  Santa  Cruz  to 
tation    they    knew    this    would    "teach   the   black    experience. 


create,    and    they    voted    13-8 


o  _  o 

Buy  Occam's  Razors 

^  NOW 


Renounce  Looking  Weird 
Re(iuce  Ugly  Beard 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

% 

o 
o 

i 
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'The  Blade  That  Has  Niched  the  Immomh''  i 


I 
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«-.x^  i..^j  .^.v-v.  -^  -  When  Reagan  arrived  in  the 
thar  his"'motVon"'  w^aT^out'^of  morning  he  was  greeted  by  a 
order  Earlier  they  voted  14-7,  25-foot  sign  saying  "Mental  pa- 
again  over  Reagan's  objections,  tience  for  Reagan"  and  a  num- 
to  delay  until  their  Nov.  22  ber  of  smaller  signs,  including 
meeting  any  more  action  on  one  that  said,  "Put  Cleaver  in 
the  course  being  taught  by  the  classroom  and  keep  him  oft 
Black  Panther  leader  Eldridge  the  streets."  Some  student^ 
Cleaver  at  Berkeley.  Although  yelled,  "Shame,  "pig,  and 
Reagan's  motion  was  put  oft",  "Oink."  Reagan  was  sur- 
it  seemed  likely  that  it  also  rounded  by  about  a  dozen  body 
would  come  up  in  November,  guards  and  sherrifT's  deputies, 
with  strong  support  among  the  one  of  whom  struck  a  girl  stu- 
Regents  ^^nt  aftt^r  she  slapped  him  for 

After'  the  meeting,  Reagan  ^^'^"'"^^JJ  ^  ""^"^,1  t,  .  ♦ 
angrily  denounced  the  Regents  At  1:45  p.m.  the  Regent* 
for  "failing  their  responsibili-  meeting  began  in  a  room 
ties  to  the  people  of  Califor-  packed  with  students.  President 
nia,"  and  said  he  might  have  Hitch  disposed  of  two  of  Uie 
to  call  for  an  investigation  of  Santa  Cruz  students  three  de- 
the  university  "either  by  the  mands  quickly.  He  said  ne 
legislature  or  by  a  committee  planned  to  meet  the  Meocican- 
of  private  citizens."  American   students  Monday   to 

Students  appear  to  be  molli-  deal  with  the  grape  strike  and 
fied  by  the  fact  that  the  course  that  the  Regents  would  con- 
is  going  ahead  as  planned  on  sider  the  Malcolm  X  College 
campus  and  that  the  faculty  is  proposal  as  soon  as  there  was 
even  finding  ways  of  giving  a  formal  proposal  drawn  up. 
credit  for  it  as  independent  Several  of  the  liberal  Regents 
study.  The  Regents'  meeting  it-  had  already  announced  they 
self  saw  almost  continuous  would  put  it  on  the  agenda  for 
demonstrations  worked  by  uni-    the  November  22  meeting. 

That     brought     the     Regents 
back  to  the  Cleaver  course.  The 
Rt-gents'  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Policy  has  already  agreed 
to    meet    with    faculty    repre- 


Nexf  Sunday  in  the 


Sunday  Advertiser  ; 

COLLEGE 
POLL 


ARE  most  college  students  Rc- 
publicon  or  Democrot  ...  or 
ony  porty  ot  oil?  Do  they  vote 
lihc  their  porcnts?  How  do 
they  feci  obout  the  next  Vice 
President?  .  .  .  who  ntoy  be  o 
hcortbeot  owoy  trom  the  Pres- 
idency. 


^^^^CUC 


Only  Bic  would  dare  to  torment  a  beauty  l.ke  Ih.s.  Not  fhe  g^rL  . 

the  pen  she's  holding.  Ifs  the  new  loxury  -^^^^^'/'^..^J-Vi/campos 
for  scholorship  athletes,  lucky  card  players  and  other  r.ch  campus 
socialites  who  can  afford  the  expensive  49-ccnt  price. 

But  don't  let  those  delicate  good  looks  ^°°'  y;^^,,^"^^^^^^^ 
rible  punishment  by  mad  scientists,  the  elegant  B.c  Cl.c  st.ll  wrote 

first  time,  every  lime.  ...  ,.    .  ■    ,l.  .^^  Bic 

Everything  you  v^onl  !n  o  fine  pen,  you  II  ''"'I  '"  ^  "7,1^, 
Clic.  Ifs  retro'able.  Rel.lloblo.  Comes  m  8  l"-'- ''"'X,  dcv     h 
oil  Bic  pens,  writes  first  time,  every  time... no  mollcr  whot 
obuse  sodistic  ''"denjs^evise  .or^,..^^^^^_^^^^^^  ^^,,^_^^  ^^„„„„,  ,,^ 


COMING! 

-SUNDAY,  NOV.  3- 

WHO  is  the  College  Student's 
choice  for  President?  (Find 
results,  College  Poll,  Notionol 
Prcsidcntiol  Bollot.) 

-SUNDAY,  NOV.  10- 

DO  students  believe  the  wor 
in  Vietnom  will  stop  next  yeor? 
Do  they  trust  the  new  odmin- 
istrotion's  promises  to  bring 
pcocc? 

-SUNDAY,  NOV.  17- 

LONG  hoir  end  LSD.  How  do 
college  students  rcolly  feel 
obout  drugs,  love  beods,  Hip- 
pics? 

—coming  in  December- 
is  GOD  DEAD  ON  THE 
CAMPUS? 


-No  one  concerned  wtth  the 
possibilities  of  theotre  con  of- 
tord  to  miss  whot  moy  now  be 
the  most  coherent,  concen 
troted  and  rodicolly  effective 
compony  in  the  world 

-  Sewnwet'k 
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scntativcs  to  discuss  the  Cleav- 
er issue.  President  Hitch  urged 
that  the  Regents  defer  action 
until  those  discussions  could  be 
held. 

Reagan  objected  strongly. 
"The  statements  of  the  aca- 
demic senate  indicate  that  they 
will  not  abide  by  tho  ruling  of 
the  Regents,"  he  said.  "That  is 
open  defiance  and  1  don't  see 
how  we  can  let  it  pass." 

The  Regents  voted  14-7  to 
put  the  Cleaver  matter  off  un- 
til November.  Their  decision 
was  greeted  with  a  mixture  of 
boos  and  cheers  from  the  stu- 
dents. 

Then  Reagan  made  his  mo- 
tion. It  had  two  basic  effects. 
First,  it  asserted  that  the  facul- 
ty "has  no  power  to  organize 
or  govern  the  university"  and 
specifically  it  denied  tho  faculty 
final  authority  over  faculty  ap- 
pointments and  the  granting 
of  degrees. 

Second,  it  said  the  Cleaver 
course  could  not  be  taught  on 
campus  "whether  for  cr«^dit  or 
not,"  that  work  in  the  Cleaver 
tx)urse  could  not  be  counted 
toward  a  degree,  and  that  "any 
faculty  member  who,  by  any 
form  of  stratagem  or  subter- 
fuge, accredits  work  on  Social 
Analysis  139X  (the  Cleaver 
course)  .  .  .  shall  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action." 

Reagan  said  he  w^is  angry 
because  the  course  was  going 
ahead  on  university  property 
with  Cleaver  giving  more  than 
one  lecture  and  because  the 
faculty  had  voted  to  take  "ap- 
propriate steps"  to  get  credit 
for  the  course. 

President  Hitch  re^>ponded 
that  neither  he  nor  Berk<"ley 
Chancellor  Roger  Heyns  would 
permit  credit  to  be  given  for 
the  course.  He  siiid  tho  Re- 
gents' earlier  resolution  had 
not  prohibited  use  of  univer- 
sity property. 

As  Reagan  tried  to  leave  he 
was  surrounded  by  about  250 
students  chanting  "shame, 
s'hame,"  surrouncJed  by  his 
body  guards.  Rtagan  managt^l 
to  g<'t  into  a  side  room,  where 
he  held  a  short  press  confer- 
ence. 

Outride  the  room,  the  stu- 
dents were  persuaded  to  let 
Reagan  come  out  and  talk  to 
them.  But  almost  everything 
he  .said  was  hoot<'d  at  by  the 
students,  although  many  of 
them  kept  y(>ning  for  silence. 
After  about  20  minutes  he  left. 
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Games  People 
Shoot 

Chief  game  biolofiist  Bill 
Pollack  of  the  division  re- 
ports that  w<MKU'ock  appear 
more  numerous  this  year, 
with  so-me  flight  birds  ai- 
re a  fl  y  appearing  in  Kay 
Slate  coverts.  Teal  seem  es- 
peeially  abundant  in  the 
C'ape  area,  and  large  num- 
bers of  ducks  were  spotted 
opening  day  on  the  North 
Shore  and  some  inland  areas. 


TALK,  TALK,  TALK 

Dean  of  F  a  c  u  1 1  y  Peter 
Diamondopoulos  is  holding 
weekly  discussions  with 
students  on  educational  phi- 
losophy and  politics.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  attend- 
ing should  contact  I.M)rry 
Joseph,  Student  KPC  Chair- 
man, via  the  mailroom. 
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More  Letters  to  the  Editor 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

students  learned  to  sing  Rus- 
sian songs,  dance  Russian 
dances,  and  view  Russian  films. 
But  in  most  cases  students 
were  r(»ciuired  to  continue  their 
work  in  one  disciplined  field 
ol"  inquiry  which  they  could 
bring  to  bear  on  their  study  of 
Russia.  In  the  graduate  schools, 
not  a  single  university,  to  my 
knowledge,  oilers  a  doctoral 
degree  in  Russian  or  Chinese 
studies. 

The  force  of  the  argument 
applies  fully  to  African  and 
Afro-American  studies,  as  it 
does  to  any  undergraduate 
concentration  in  an  area.  Tiie 
issue,  however,  bears  a  certain 
relationship  to  graduate  study 
which  I  hope  will  not  be 
ignored.  The  history  of  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  studies  is 
again   instructive. 

Two  decades  ago  there*  were 
very  few  Am.erican  .scholars 
trained  in  these  fields.  And 
there  was  a  very  small  corps 
of  Englisii-language  scholarly 
literature  for  instructional  and 
research  )nir  poses.  In  some 
cas€\s  imiversities  hastily  sought 
out  Russian-born  persons,  gen- 
erally well  educated,  but  with 
little  traini!ig  in  the  traditions 
and  techniques  of  scholarship, 
to  teach  the  new  courses.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  national  effort 
went  into  the  subsidized  grad- 
uate training  of  new  young 
scholars  who  soon  tof)k  over 
the  ti-aching  of  the  courses  on 
Russia   and   China,    and   devel- 


oped what  is  now  a  very  im- 
pressive corps  of  scholarly 
literature.  Some  very  sad  hu- 
man and  educational  problems 
were  posed  by  the  presence  of 
the  older  "Russian  experts'* 
who  had  been  left  far  behind 
as   the  field   moved   on. 

Today  the  nation  badly 
needs  more  black  scholars,  to 
teach  in  the  universities,  but 
more  important,  to  help  de- 
velop the  scholarly  literature 
on  African  and  Afro-American 
studies.  But  if  black  scholars 
are  to  contribute  in  writing 
the  history  of  African  and 
Afro-American  society,  it  will 
not  be  because  they  love  Africa 
but  because  they  have  learned 
to  love  history  and  archae- 
ology. An  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  great  North  Afri- 
can algebraicists  will  be  cul- 
tivated by  scholars  who  have 
stud  i  e  d  mathematics.  The 
music  of  John  Coltrane  and 
Miles  Davis  badly  needs  an  in- 
terpreter to  the  world;  but 
that  interpreter  will  be  a  man 
who  has  studied  music,  not 
black   music. 

If  the  liberal  arts  colleges 
fail  to  cultivate  the  apprecia- 
tion of  disciplined  scholarship, 
they  will  surely  reduce  the 
number  of  students  who  will 
be  attracted  to  scholarly 
careers.  And  they  will  weaken 
the  preparation  of  those  who 
are  attracted.  I  believe  that 
the  greatest  contribution  we 
can  make  to  the  promotion  of 
African      and      Afro-American 
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studies  is  to  strengthen,  rather 
than  eliminate,  the  disciplin- 
ary component  of  undergradu- 
ate education,  wliile  greatly 
evpanding  courses  and  pro- 
grams and  extra-curricular 
activities  in  those  areas,  to 
whet  the  appetites  of  future 
scholars.  Only  if  we  do  this  to- 
day will  we  have  tomorrow 
both  the  rich  scholarly  litera- 
ture we  need,  and  the  black 
and  white  scholars  to  teach  it. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Joseph  S.  Berliner 
Professor  of  Economics 


Weckstein  Attacked 

To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  the 
recent  letter  by  Professor 
Weckstein  concerning  estab- 
lishment of  a  held  of  concen- 
tration in  African  Studies  or 
Afro-American  Studies.  Pro- 
fessor Weckstein  predicates  his 
view  on  the  notion  that  "there 
is  more  to  bo  gained  by  learn- 
ing how  to  know  than  in  learn- 
ing a  collection  of  given 
knowledge "  With  the  state- 
ment I  agree.  However,  he  goes 
on  to  explain  that  by  following 
a  disciplined  program  of  study, 
a  student  can  tackle  problems 
or  various  fields  of  study  "with 
the  strength  and  focus  of  an  his- 
torian, or  an  economist,  etc." 
At  this  point  I  wish  to  disagree. 

One  must  realize  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  Afro-American 
Organization  last  April  were 
made  in  the  midst  of  a  social 
revolution.  At  the  time,  and  at 
present,  the  flux  of  the  domes- 
tic and  international  situation, 
as  well  as  the  changing  values 
and  consciousness  of  students 
in  general,  has  forced  us  to 
evaluate  the  goals  and  tech- 
niques of  our  own  university. 
Perhaps  we  would  disagree  on 
the  function  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. In  my  view,  that  function 
should  be  not  only  to  train  stu- 
dents in  a  disciplined  "way  of 
knowing"  but  also  to  make  him 
cognizant  of  the  world  in  which 
he  will  someday  live,  and  the 
people  with  whom  he  will 
someday  have  contact.  Its  sole 
function  should  not  be  to  train 
students  to  be  scholars  who  will 
then  train  more  scholars. 

We  should  all  be  asking  (to 
use  an  often  over-used  word), 
what  is  and  ought  to  be  "rele- 
vant" now  and  in  the  future? 
To  many  students  the  problems 


of  White  America,  and  the  her- 
itage and  history  of  Black 
America  are  most  important  at 
this  time.  The  university  should 
not  question  the  motives  of  its 
students,  or  force  them  to  be- 
come scholars.  Rather,  it  should 
teach  them  to  think  and  at  some 
point  to  act  in  ways  they  find 
important  with  the  experience 
of  university  learning  and  ex- 
perience behind  them. 

I  understand  Professor  Weck- 
stein's  wish  to  remain  as  ob- 
jective as  possible  regarding 
this  problem.  However,  one 
need  not  defer  to  Black  stu- 
dents. Latin  students,  or  whom- 
ever to  be  cognizant  that  all 
students  have  a  stake  in  a 
changing  university.  We  must 
all  be  cognizant  in  what  is  nec- 
essary in  changing  a  univer- 
sity, and  the  concept  of  educa- 
tion given  the  flux  of  the  times. 
If  the  field  of  concentration  is 
administered  properly,  students 
will  learn  how  to  think  as  well 
as  be  disciplined  in  the  tools  of 
knowledgeable  analysis. 

An  undergraduate  field  of 
concentration  should  not  at- 
tempt to  make  a  student  a 
scholar  in  his  field  (the  gradu- 
ate schools  serve  this  function), 
but  serve  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  subject  and  the 
tools  at  his  disposal  for  analyz- 
ing the  subject. 

One  need  only  look  at  the 
undisciplined  concentration  re- 
quirement in  sociology,  or  the 
Near  Eastern  Judaic  Studies 
field  of  concentration  to  see 
that  the  Univer.sity  is  not  at  all 
homogeneous  in  its  view  of  dis- 
ciplined knowledge.  We  should 
not  apply  the  necessary  phi- 
lo.sophy  relevant  to  one  dis- 
cipline (e.g.  economics)  to  all 
fields  of  interest  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Should  we  make  all  our 
students  scholars  or  should 
we  teach  them  how  to  think 
about  what  is  important  to 
them? 

Amitai  Schwartz   '69 
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Fess  Up 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  life-long  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Ramona  Lobe, 
I  cannot  but  take  offense  at  the 
flippant  and  heavy-handed  way 
with  which  Lament  Cranston's 
article  dismissed  her  life's 
work.  In  a  purported  attempt 
to  "tell  it  like  it  should  have 
been  about  to  be"  (my  quotes), 
he  PROJECTED!  Yes,  Mr. 
Lament,  you  were  projecting. 
It  was  not  enough  for  you  to 
launch  yourself  into  those  air- 
less and  effusive  realms,  and  us 
with  you,  but  Lobe.  Lobe.  Lobe. 
Yes.    I  confess  it.    I  loved  her. 

One   Two    Three    Four    Five 


Six  Seven  Eight  I  am  all  righ( 
now. 

But  she  was  always  such  a 
good  girl  yes.  I  see  her  now  in 
my  mind's  eye,  a  little  troll  of 
scarcely  four,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  mock  seriousness  on  her 
charmingly  bloated  face, 
breathing  slowly,  first  through 
the  left  nostril  then  through  the 
right,  as  her  bulbous  little  fin- 
gertips found  their  temporary 
shelters  first  in  the  right  nos- 
tril then  in  the  left.  This  little 
anecdote  of  seemingly  slight 
importance  is  the  explanation — 

0  you  never  even  asked  the 
question!  —  for  the  exquisite 
grotesqueness  of  my  Ramona's 
olfactory  sensor.  How  she 
would  color  when  I,  in  my  ban- 
tering way,  would  observe 
those  cavities  to  be  large 
enough  to  house  an  entire 
rookery! ! ! 

But  this  is  no  place  for  per- 
sonal reminiscence  no.  Not 
when  human  life  as  we  may 
know  it  is  at  stake?    You   see, 

1  alone  was  with  Ramona  dur- 
ing her  last  few  moments  of 
life  as  we  knew  it.  But  what 
an  eternity  were  those  mo- 
ments before  she  boarded  that 
dread  ship  destined  to  bear  her, 
a  senseless  shade,  into  the  char- 
nel  house  of  posthumous  fame!!! 
Think  about  it!  Pause  here  .  .  . 
and  resume. 

I  shall.  ...  I  think  .  .  .  not 
yet. 

Now.  .  .  . 

My  scribe,  a  gaunt  middle- 
aged  dv/arf  named  Wyatt,  in- 
forms me  that  my  expatiations 
have  ranged  as  far  as  Ramona's 
death-bed  scene,  and  now  it  all 
comes  back:  Tamla,  the  Pan- 
Galactic  Enterprise  —  but  all 
in  good  time.  Once  the  head 
gasket  on  the  engine  of  Truth 
is  popped,  no  lies  in  the  Uni- 
verse can  keep  it  from  running 
amuck! 

So.  It  was  just  myself,  the 
moribund  Ramona,  and  the  pet 
amphibian  she  somewhat  sour- 
ly called  "Lips."  A  shrivelled, 
di.scolored  hand  (she  had  al- 
ways envied  lepers,  said  they 
were  quaint,  anagrams  on  "re- 
pels," and  now  she  had  her 
wish)  slithered  into  mine,  a 
last  kiss,  and  she  croaked  (was 
it  really  she  or  was  it  the  sul- 
try Lips?)  into  my  ear,  "Scran- 
ton.  .  .  .  Euglenophyta  tamla, 
.  .  .  Beware  the  Lupercali- 
arrrrgh.    Idiesj 

(This  last  seems  to  have  been 
too  much  for  Wyatt.  who  has 
refused  to  continue.  He  assures 
me  of  his  willingness  to  con- 
tinue sometime  before  next 
week). 

J.  J.  Tremolo 
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Departmental  Democratization       SBR/Sgan 


(C'ontimi<*d  from  Page  1)  quirements,  and  other  Depart- 

flucnce    Department    decisions  ment  matters. 

IhrouMh    a    tjystem    of    student  Professor  Shapcro  noted  that    the 

toiiimittees  parallel  to  lacuiiy  y^^  intends  to  continue  holding   cas 

l-roups.    These   student   groups  y^^h  meetii           '    '       ' 

fucUd  in  faculty  recTUiting  and  ,^^^^^y    ^.^^ 

n  curriculum  development.  ^i,,.^  ^^ 


(Continued  from  Pagre  1) 

Adm 


be  solicited  by  any  other  publi- 
cation. 

He    would    give   no   specific 
reasons    for    Ihis    new    policy, 


^  .,,  .but  implied  his  decision  was  a 

mistrative    Committee    of    reaction  to  coverage  of  previ- 
Faculty    would    hear    the    ^^^^  statements  he  had  made  to 


Track  Meet 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

has    chopped    an    average    of 
about  one  minute  oft  his  time, 


,1  curriculum  aeveiopmcni.  ^j^,.^  ^^   j^^^^,^  "thought  about    he  desire<i  the  case  to  be  held    V "«;"-.    hnl    that    until    he    re-    "^^  cut    inree   minuie 

Students    also    affected    De-    the  problem"  of  student  voting    over  to  this  year    The  Admin-    ["fst'd  it    he  would  discuss  th«    ^''^''-  tir^^'^'ft   ,ra^^ 
imVni    Dolicy    informally    within  the  Department.  He  ob-    istration  insisted  that  the  mat-    iU,,o  no  further  "^^    5-6-2,   the   cross 


Letters  went  out  to  the  stu 
dents  involved  on  May  29  vray 


record  ia 

now    5-6-2,   the   cross   country 

men  are  looking  for  a  winning 

Rumors   had   circulated   that    reason  in  their  final  meet  with 

"    *     *  "    "''  Clark    and    the    University    of 

Maine   (at  Portland)    after  the 


ttlllllUnt  POllVJ'  lIiai^lI*IO»»J  »T*W-..»       VlM'l,       ^^^«4<    vav^'IV.       --».      V«  .^v*«l.v^..       M..^.^K^^        »..l-w 

11     >ui?h   contact    with    Individ-  served   that  there   is   a   ''great    ter  be  handled  then. 

V'l'iLulty  members  in  courses,  deal  of  participation  and  con-        - 

^•(oiding   to  Stein.    He   stated  ta<^t  between   faculty   and   stu- 

firit  liiose  students  wo-rking  on  dents"   in   regular   Department 

n/partment     groups     should  activities. 

have       "stron^g       philosophical  PHYSICS  - — 

senses  of  how  ^J^  jf^^^l'^f:^^       ^^  ^  ^     ^      .   ^     ,      «        ^%  withdraw  from  the   Univer-    ^ate 'whether  ht"h^d  had'any   viewing  all  aspects  of  fhe  Uni- 

pnaesu  shouJd  be  arranged.  Undeigraduate  student  mflu-    wty    by    the    decision    of    the      ^^  j^  ^^^  rumors.  He  did  state   versitv  "    Hoffman    said,    •'The 

w?r^rkKii\iiMir^  ence    on    Physics    Department    Committee.  a^^j^    u:„    i^^^.    k«<,    n^i    h«<»n    ^....    il 

Ll.UiNumn.o  policy  is  exercised  through  the 


Sgan    felt    he    was    misrepre 

dents  involved  on  May  Z»  ..ay-    J^^^^  ^^  a„  earlier  interview    ,„,.„,   ,„,  ....,«...,,    « ^ 

*J*       -i^  Administralive    ^^^  j^^^  expressed  these  views    ^^iways    rough    Greater   Boston 

Committee    would    hear    their   to  students  not  as-sociated  with    championships. 
case.  The  students  were  forced    mu^  «...^i««   «r»  tw^^niH  nnt  indi- 


The  Justice.  He  would  not  indi- 


Professor     Joseph     Berliner,  work  of  the  Physics  Club,  ac 

Fronomics    Department    Chair-  cording      to      Professor      Jack 

«v  n    termed   the    History    De-  Goldstein,    Depiirtment    chair- 

« .ilment  reforms  an  "excellent  man.  Professor  Goldstein  stated 

lu'a  "  He  stated  that  he  wishes  that  the  club,  which  is  open  to    ^^^^ 

to  develop  a  "mode  of  co-nunu-  all  physics  majors,  submits  an    ^^^^^  ^r  however,  I  was  never 

nir  tion   other   than    informal"  annual    evaluation    of    courses    ^,^^^^1 

h  Vvveen     Department     faculty  and   instructors  to  the  depart- 

.W.iipnLs  n^ent     chairman.     The     course 

am,  siuoeiiw.  evaluations   are    then   consid-  ... 

Berliner   said  that   "e  is  noi  ^^^^        ^^  Physics  faculty  and        In  an   interview,   Sgan  mdi- 

iiwaie    of    any      ^y^*^*,  ^„r;„  are   discussed   in    meetings  be-    cated    that    his    views    on    that 

iiienl"  for  increases  siuatni  m-  ^ r,.....!*,,    ^,^a     iriit>r«^«io^     subiect   were   no    loncer 


fiai  I  111  iii^  iwn..««^.  --■^  «--—  ►- veisity,        nujiiiicJii     »«*vi,        »—« 

that    his    letter    ha»    not    been  attitude  that  I  feel  that  state- 

TTie     Administration     claims   released  to  anyone,  but  would  „^nt   represents   is  completely 

that  SBR  refused  to  handle  the    not    deny    he    had    spoken    to  overshadowed      by      the     con- 


...„.  ^^..  .^.«.,vv*  .V  ..«-™,v  ^..^    ..«.    .J     —    .     -  overshadowed     by      the     con- 
case  because  it  came  up  late  in    others  about  his  discontent.  structive  approach  toward  the 

„_-_^„  »««iv  issue   of   ^*>e   structure    of   the 

Huffman  Reply  University    judiciary    that    the 

In    response    to    a     question  Ad  Hoc  Committee  has^  taken. 

concerning  Dean  Sgan's  memo-  The  concern  and  respect  which 

randum  on  the  campus  judici-  the  faculty   meinbers  have  ex- 

ary,    the    Chief    Justice   stated  pressed     with     regard    to    the 

that  he  had  yet  to  see  anything  student    body   in2ke^l»w?   ''^I""- 

in  writing  from  Dean  Sgan.  dent    that,    if    the    d'^eus^'onj 

With  regards  to  Dean  Sgan's  continue  in  this  spirit,  studenw 

-  meaningful  role  in 

process. 


the  year.  In  reply,  Hoffman 
said,  "If  they  had  asked  me,  I 
certainly  would  not  have  re- 
fusc>d  it;  however,  I 
offered   jurisdiction.' 

Sgan  Won't  Talk 


iiwaie    ui    «"j  .    ;   J      4  •„  are   discussed   in    meeiings   oe-  ^:tilK^x^    moi    Ill^    vlt•w^    un    ludi,         wiui  i^kciv^.t  iw  a^^iw.  .^fc,c... ..       ...  i.    \v  « 

iiienr' for  increased  student  m-  faculty    and    interested  subject   were  no   longer  avail-    charge   of   "exploiting   the   sit-    will  have  a 

(Uience   on    Department   policy  'y;hf"  *„  ^  able  to  The  Justice,  but  could    nation  of  a  new  president  re-    the  judicial 

but,   he    suspects    "students  -^""*^   ''  •  . ^ __ 


would    be    interested"    in   such  This     prograin,     which     has 

jelurms  been     operating      for     several 

In  order  to  avoid   making  years,   is   an  eJlective  one    ac- 

VII  Icnts   feel    obligated    lo    at-  cording  to  Proies-soi;  Goldstein; 

1          meetings  that  bore  them,  he    believes   that   "in    previous 

P  o  ossor   Berliner   pmposed  a  years,   there   has  been  no  dil- 

svvUm  of  "selective  paxticipa-  ficulty    in    obtaining    free    ex 

tion  •  He  suggested  that   he  ma-  pression  of  student  opinion. 


ior  Department  and  University 
■policy  making  bcnties  "publish 
their  agenda  and  hold  public 
iKsuings  and  symposia"  on  ma- 
idi   issues. 

Although  he  would  not  com- 
mit iumself  on  the  is>;ue  of  stu 


Graduate  Physics  students 
are  members  of  an  organization 
led  by  a  four  man  steering  com- 
mittee. This  group  presented  a 
list  of  requests  to  the  faculty 
earlier  this  year  which  in- 
-       ,.  ^411-      eluded  a   proposal  for  a   meet- 

dent  voting,  Berliner  stated  his  students  and  Department 

mKntion    to    arrange    tor    the    r  f  .. 
p;,i  ticipation  of  "interested  stu-    ^^^^'^y- 

dents '  in  Department  planning.        Professor     Goldstein     stated 
-.,,^,^  that    "there    is    a    channel    for 

^^**^  communication     and     we     try 

On    Monday    evening.    Octo-    very  hard  to  keep  it  open,"  but 
Ixr'l    Musk  faculty  and  sen-    that   "students  are   not  always 
''.  ;.n/nirntnrs    met    to   dis-    awarc  that  the  channel  exists." 
i^LTvci^l  allicts  o    Depart-    He  said  that  students  have  not 
untj^lTcy   trident    repre-    requested  to  participate  in  fac- 
snititio^  was  not  considered  at    ulty  meetings  and  !^;^^PJ7f>na 
thn   nipptiiiff    according   to   the    view   is  that  they     snouici   noi 
liin  nan       Profess^^^      Harold    be  present  at  faculty  meetings 
Shiiero       However       students    but    should    be    present    at    all 

"na'Tcuity  Td^'discuss    pro     --Vt^'commmer'''   "  ' 

posed   curriculum   changes,   re-    faculty  committees. 


"Charlesbank  Merthants" 


,   CHARLESBANK  SUPERETTE 

WHERE  QUAUTY  AND  SERVICE 
.ARE  RESPECTED 

i^\N\%\\  and  WaWan  Specialties  and  Cold  Cuts 

588  South  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.-891-8097 


ROBERTS  FRUIT  STORE 

551)  South  Siicet 
CIIARIJ'SBANK  PLAZA 


FRUl  IS  -  VK(.K  I  AHLKS  -  MUK^ 
A  Real  Old-Fashioucd  Gnu'ud  Store 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


uo 


DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seamstress  on  Premises  for 


ZIPPER   SERVICE 


^  ^        T/irif/icsf  Prices,  in  Town 

Handiest  to  the  Campus--  ^'"^''''i  L  ■%  r 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 


AVAILABLE  NOW  for  YOUR  CAR! 


hi 


The  tire  shape  of  the  FUTURE! 

SUPER  SPORTS 

lA/IDE  OVAL 

Actually  developed  out  of  Firestone  racing 
research  for  your  family  car.  Starts  faster. 
Corners  easier.  Runs  cooler.  Stops  25% 
quicker.  The  safest  tire  Firestone  ever  built. 
Buy  now  . . .  no  money  down.    ^  ^^  _  ^,,^^,^  ,„ 
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.        Nearly  tMt  inchat  wtdar 
\        tbaa  your  ^atant  Irias 


Available  NOW.. .THE  MOST  "TALKED  ABOUT"  MEW  TIRE  IN  YEARS! 


^  Ir  f 'p  w  ^' 

RADIAL-PLY  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  TIRE 


i\      This      V    •  80%  more 
I  amazing  V     tire  mileage 

|""grv:rf*6%better 
1/       you      ^      gas  mileage 


Better  control  at  high  speeds 
Greater  impact  resistance 
for  maximum  protection 
against  blow-outs     -  ^Z 
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on  your 
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From  the  Bullpen 


Boola 


Rick  Horowitz 


Irish  Defeat  Daley  ^s  Finest  By  6-0 
As  Shamres  Scores   With  0:25  Left 


There  is  a  plot  afoot.  More  on  that  later.  Si>orts  coverage 
here  at  Brandeis  can  take  ditlerlHit  fornus.  A  .simple  li.sting  of 
gcore.s  week  after  week  hardly  .seems  enough.  To  keep  the 
educated  ina.sses  from  u.sing  page  eight  for  wii)ing  their  dinner 
table  while  Lhey  read  page  one,  a  good  deal  more  is  needed. 

What  must  be  brought  into  play  is  the  whole  gestalt  of 
ComiR'titioM.  tlie  ethos  of  sport,  as  it  were.  It  was  with  this  aim 
in  mind  thU  1  journeyed  last  Thursday  to  the  Linsey  Sports 
Center  to  cover  the  1968-69  Final  Cheerleader  Tryouts. 

Cheerleading  at  Brandeis  has  never  been  the  .sort  of  thing 
to  write  home  about,  but  this  year  things  seemed  diderent.  The 
fir.st  meeting  had  drawn  25  new  candidates  (there  arc  29  boys 
aut  for  varsity  and  J.V.  basketball),  and  a  solid  dozen  weiX' 
left  to  comfX'te. 

Brandeis.  as  is  well  known,  has  always  tried  to  get  and 
keep  the  finest  slafl  possiljle  in  all  departments,  and  this  wiis  no 
exception.  Tlie  six  returning  cheerleaders  had  evidently  been 
granted  tenure,  for  I  was  told  that  the  new  girls  would  be 
competing  only  for  starting  .S{>ots  No.  7  and  No.  8,  and  three 
alternate  positions. 

Taken  by  it.self.  the  increase  in  .^quad  size  was  nothing  sus- 
picious. However,  I  w  us  then  .shown  a  list  of  requirements  for 
Cheerleading,  as  follows: 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 


In  a 


4" 


.sharp  motions 
strong  voice 
pep  and  .smile 
overall  cheer 


jumping  ability 
split  and/or  cartwheel 
team  c<K>rdi nation 
keeping  together 

As  a  hmg-time  customer  at  Brandeis  sporting  events,  I  was 
naturally  struck  by  tliis  sudden  change.    1   behaved  as  if  noth 
ing   were  amiss,   but  decided   to   do  some   investigating  on  my 
own  eventually. 

Walking  l>eside  Hamilton  Pond  later  that  afternoon,  I  no- 
ticed a  lx>ttle  washed  up  on  shore.    Looking  more  carefully,   I 


saw    there 
seemed    to 


was    a    sheet 
Ix'   a   rather 


of  paper  inside  and  removed  it.  It 
detailed  blueprint  for  somethinig,  but 
I  couldn't  begm  to  understand  it  and  sought  outside  help.  Pro- 
fessor Cyrus  Gordon  was  at  a  Friends  of  Phoenicia  meeting. 
I  nnmediately  thought  of  the  next  be.st  Gordon,  but  they  were 
out  makmg  a  delivery  to  Regis  at  the  time. 

In  desperation.    I   called   on  old    friend   of   my   father,   Mr 
Jack  Sweet,  an  architect  who  had  receivt^i   world-wide  recog- 
nition for  his  creation  of  split-level  barricades  at  the  Sorbonne 
la.st  .spring.    Mr.  Sweet  was  most  obliging,  and  in  a  few  hours 
he  held  broken  the  code  and  laid  It  on  the  line. 

The  SO-yard  line,  it  seemed,  because  the  blueprint  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  football  stadium  right  on  campus.  To  be 
known  as  the  Selma  and  Morris  Harold  Bowl,  in  honor  of  the 
ofUmsive  and  defensive  captains  of  the  old  team  of  '49,  the 
stadium  would  stand  on  the  current  site  of  the  reservoir. 

In  addition  to  the  blueprint  itself,  there  was  (wonder  of 
wonders!)  a  paragraph  or  two  of  description  and  explanation. 
We  worked  at  that  for  some  time  as  well,  and  finally  managed 
to  make  .si>me  semblance  of  sense  out  of  it. 

It  appears  that  there  are  certain  forces  among  the  higher 
ups  of  the  Administration  that  tiave  been  working  for  the  re- 
turn of  varsity  football  to  Brandeis.  Essential  to  this  plan  has 
been  the  construction  of  a  football  stadium.  Remaking  the 
reservoir  was  by  far  the  simplest  method,  except  for  the  fact 
thai  a  Student  Union  complex  was  to  be  built  on  that  same  site. 

Was  a  puzzlement.  These  Administration  forces  felt  that 
perhaps  they  could  delay  the  Student  Union  long  enough  for 
true  fo(>tball  sentiment  to  be  reborn,  and  then  scrap  the  Union 
altogether  and  build  the  stadium. 

Having  waited  these  four  years,  the  football  pc^ople  were 
clo.se  to  surrender.  This  year,  however,  they  .sensed  a  change 
and  kept  the  pressure  on.  Eight  cheerleaders,  for  example.  Willi 
only  six,  they  would  have  to  try  to  line  up  16%  yards  away 
from  one  another,  an  impossible  task  for  .social  .science  majors. 
With  eight  girls,  the  space  would  be  12 ''2  .yards,  certainly  a 
much  rounder  number.  Obvious^  But  there's  more.  Remem- 
ber those  three  alternates?  Right.  Eight  plus  three,  anyone? 
How  many  guys  on  a  football  team?  There  you  go;  alternates 
get  the  interior  linemen. 

All  the  picH-es  began  to  fall  into  place.  The  original  plans 
to  carpet  all  of  Rosenthal,  for  example,  now  somehow  curtailed. 
So  who  needs  Astrolurf  anyhow?  The  cement  blocks  near  the 
con.struction  site,  obviously  to  be  used  to  brick  up  the  windows 
of  Rabb  Graduate  Center  to  discourage  peeping  Toms  v  ithout 
sea.son  tickets.  The  bulldozer:  certainly,  you  can't  brick  up  the 
Gold  fad)  Library  windows.  The  bulldozer  will  simply  move 
the  building  back  38  feet  to  protect  it  from  errant  punts  and 
beer  cans. 

These  plans  were  all  very  tenuous,  and  in  fact,  the  Admin- 
istratcHs  were  able  to  delay  no  longer,  and  .so  work  on  the 
Student  Union  began  last  week. 

But  then,  perhaps  they  saw  tl"e  massive  crowd  for  Friday's 
flag  football  bloodletting.  Fighting  Irish  vs.  Mayor  Daley's 
Finest,  and  decided  all  was  not  lo.st.  As  I  write  this,  no  work 
has  boon  done  on  the  Union  in  the  two  days  since  the  end  of 
the  game.  Friday  at  5:00  p.m. 

The  students  of  the  University  demand  to  know  why.  It 
is  a  simple  question  of  priorities,  another  lOOO-seat  ballroom 
vs.  a  5000-seat  l>alirield.  The  choice  is  clear.  I  call  on  the  Uni- 
versity to  demonstrate  good  faith  and  a  concern  for  the  stu 
dent  inter.\st  by  resuming  construction  of  the  Student  Union 
immediately. 


Judges  Drap  Brooklyn,  5-1; 
Suderow  Equals  Life  Mark 


game  that  lacked  virtually  nothing  from    a    dramatic    viewpoint,    the    Fighting    Irish 

pulled  out  a  6-0  victory  over  Mayor  Daley's  Finest  last  Friday. 

The  winning  touchdown,  a  30-yard  pass  from  Dave  Rand  to  Jon  Shamres,  came  with  0:25 

left  in  the  game,   and  tightened  the  Iris^h  hold  on  first  place  in  A-league. 

Rand's  very  appearance  in  the  game  was  somewhat  unreal,  as  he  had  been  reported  to  be 

in  bed  with  flu  and  103"   fever.  He  was  obviously  not  expected  to  watch  or  play,  and  the  Irish 

started  the  game  with  Joel  Lubin  at  the  quarterback  spot. 

The  big  MDF   line  stopped   Chris  Meyer  and    thus   contained    most   of   the   Irish    running 

game,    while    Ken    Still    spearheaded    a    tight   defensive    secondary,    taking    a    pass   away 

from  Shamres  on  one  occasion 
Rich  Petrasso,  MDF  quar- 
terback, found  the  going  little 
easier,  with  the  flag-grabbing 
and  pass  coverage  exception- 
ally adept  on  both  sides.  Rob 
Litrownik  broke  up  one  MDF 
drive  with  an  interception  of 
a  deflected  pass. 

The  only  real  threats  in  the 
first  half  amounted  to  nothing. 
One  was  a  Lubin  pass  to 
Shamres,  who  was  knocked  out 
of  bounds  on  the  1-yard  line. 
The  threat  ended  quickly 
enoug'h,  however,  as  Irish  Ine- 
man  Dave  Shuffman  was  called 
for  an  illegal  block  and  his 
team  was  set  back  15  yards. 
The  other  was  a  flne  run 
oflf  a  screen  play  by  Steve 
Smith,  but  that  was  also  nul- 
lified  by  penalty. 

The  half  ended  0-0,  and  Dave 
Rand  loosened  up  on  the  side- 
line. He  was  in  full-time  in  the 
second  half,  and  the  Irish  at- 
tack improved  somewhat.  Rand 
was  able  to  find  receivers  Rick 
Tolin  and  Shamres  with  in- 
creasing  regularity. 


By    MIKE   FREEMARK 

Det  Suderow  and  Mike  Gold- 
man netted  first  period  goals  to 
spark  Brandeis  to  a  5-1  soccer 
victory  over  Brooklyn  College 
The  Judges'  squad  ran  its  rec- 
ord to  4-2-1  and  lengthened  its 
winning  streak  to  two  games 
after  beating  MIT.  4-1  the 
pa.st  week. 

Early  in  the  first  quarter,  Su- 
derow  booted  a  Fumi  Adachi 
pass  by  Brooklyn  goalie  Bob 
Shapiro  for  Brandeis'  first  score. 
Later,  Mike  Fradkin  corner- 
kicked  into  the  center  of  the 
field.  Goldman,  at  5'  6", 
jumped  high  above  the  bunched 
players  and  headed  the  ball 
into  the  goal. 

The  game  was  more  lopsided 
than  perhaps  the  final  tally  in- 
dicated. Brandeis  pounded  the 
Brooklyn  net  for  thirty-seven 
shots,  and  only  a  supreme  ef- 
fort by  goalie  Shapiro  kept  the 
score  down.  Shapiro  totaled  30 
saves,  many  of  which  were  of 
the  spectacular  nature.  In  con- 
trast, the  Judges,  led  by  Bruce 
Clarkin  and  Gary  McGrath,  ex- 
hibited a  virtually  impenetrable 
line  and  allowed  only  five  shots 
on  goal. 

Five  boys,  including 
Gabriel  Eichler,  Fumi  Adachi 
and  Joe  AbramofT,  scored 
in  w'hat  was  truly  an  out- 
standing  team  effort  Det 
Suderow  has  now  tied  the 
school  record  for  most  goals  in 
a  career,  and  with  four  con- 
tests remaining,  is  a  strong  can- 
didate to  eclipse  the  old  mark 
set  by  Asim  Erdilek,  '67. 

Mr.  Grayson  praised  Alfie 
Njie  for  his  fine  play  at  inside 
forward  and  Gabe  Eichler  for 
his  aggressiveness  at  right 
wing.    But  Adachi,  a  freshman 


Mali  National 

Coach  Visits 

K.C  &  Judges 

Brandeis'  basketball  teams 
were  on  display  last  week  for 
a  foreign  audience.  Mamadou 
Kone,  the  National  Basketball 
Coach  of  Mali  (West  Africa), 
spent  a  day  at  Shapiro  Athletic 
Center  soaking  up  techniques 
from  Coach  K.  C.  Jones. 

In  an  interview  conducted 
in  English  and  French,  Mr. 
Kone  said  that  the  visit  to 
Brandeis  was  part  of  an  ex- 
tensive tour  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  He  has  been 
traveling  for  two  months  and 
will  continue  for  anot'iier  six 
in  an  effort  to  bring  new  finesse 
to  the  stK)rt  as  played  in  Mali. 

"Basketball  has  become 
very  popular  in  Mali,"  he  ex- 
plained, "among  both  boys  and 
girls.  Next  year,  the  African 
Basketball  Tournament  will  be 
held    in    Bamako,  our   capital." 

Mr.  Kone's  itinerary  was 
mapped  out  for  him  by  his  di- 
rector in  Washington,  and 
covers  college  teams  almost 
exclusively.  Brandeis  offered 
both  an  improving  team  and  a 
coach  with  professional  expe- 
rience. In  addition  to  Brandeis, 
Mr.  Kone  has  visited  B.U.  and 
Harvard. 


from  Japan,  seems  to  have 
emerged  as  a  silent  leader  on 
the  field.  His  passes  are  invari- 
ably accurate,  his  individual 
moves  battling,  and  his  drib- 
bling and  shooting  ever-dan- 
gerous. 


Brandeis   ba.ikctball   coach   K.C.  Jones  (left)   with   Mamadou 
Kone,  Mali  Natiojial  Basketball  Coach. 
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Quadrangular: 
Gage  Second, 
Team  Second 

In  a  quadrangular  cross- 
country meet  run  betwe^ni 
halves  of  the  Brandeis-Brook- 
lyn  .soccer  game,  the  Brandeis 
harriers  finished  in  a  tie  for 
second  with  Worcester  Poly- 
tech  (54  points  a  piece).  Bar- 
rington  was  first  (47)  and  St. 
Anselm's  last  (56)  in  one  of  the 
closest  meets  any  of  the  coaches 
had  ever  seen,  with  only  nine 
points  separating  the  first  and 
last  place  teams. 

Led  once  again  by  senior 
Jon  Gage  who  finished  .sec- 
ond in  21:57,  the  cross- 
countrymen  continued  to  im- 
prove lowering  their  times 
for  the  4.2  mile  cour.se.  Iti  the 
top  five  for  Brandeis  besides 
Gage  were  Fred  Tiiompson  (9th 
overall),  Marty  Langer  (12), 
John  Bessette  (14),  and  Peter 
SkagesUid  (17).  The  perform- 
ance of  Fred  Thompson  was 
the  highlight  of  the  meet  for 
Brandeis  as  he  picked  up  two 
or  tiu-ee  men  in  the  final  lap 
to  put  Brandeis  into  second, 
without  this  guLsy  performance 
Brandeis  would  have  been  last. 

Coach  Levine  summed  up  this 
meet  in  Ihe.so  terms;  'I'd  h.«ve 
liked  to  win,  but  when  tliey 
give  all  they  have  and  con- 
tinue  to  improve,  what  more 
can  I  ask  for."  Since  the  first 
meet  every  Brandoi.s  runner 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


ORGAN  LESSONS 

Beginning  or  Advanced 

BACH,    ANYONC? 

Oberlin,  Yale  School  of  Music  Graduate 
Phone   354-7291 


"HOUSE 
OF  SPORTS" 

SPORTING  GOODS 

One  of  New  England's 

Leading  ScJtool  and  College 

Outfitters 

HART  and  KASTLE  METAL  SKIS 

SKI    RENTALS 

SQUASH    and   TENNIS 

RACKETS   RESTRUNG 

SKATE   SHARPENING 

835  Main  St.,  Walrham 
8940530 


RoMM  ZahHsn  Scfcaclif«r  of  Hio 
Untvoraitv  of  Monitobo  wHI  spook 
tonigfit  of  7:30  on  "Tho  Eitporienco 
of  Ono-noM  in  Western  Religious 
Thought  ontf  in  Psyckoonolytic  Liter- 
ature." The  lecture,  fifth  in  tho 
Helmsley  Diologuo  Series,  will  bo 
ImM   in  Feldborg  Lounge. 


Sodo  Gordon,  tho  History  of  Ideas 
secretory,  will  oppeor  on  the  pro- 
grom  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church 
Coffee  House  in  several  of  her  origi* 
nol  Moments  From  Lite  on  Fridoy, 
November  •  ot   1:30   p.m. 


Dovid  Mostie,  Assistant  to  tho 
Dean  of  Faculty  and  o  member  of 
the  Philosophy  Department,  will  give 
yoga  lessons  on  Mondoy  nights  in 
Linsey  Sports  Center,  Room  304,  from 
5:30  to  6:15.  The  dining  halls  will  bo 
osked  to  stop  open  for  latecomers 
should  tho  sessions  toko  longer  then 
expected. 
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Normon  Not^s 

Rolph  Normon,  the  over  proeeiif 
University  and  sometimes  —  JllSTICI 
photographer,  invites  ony  boglnnoro 
interested  in  learning  how  to  do- 
vclop  film  and  print  photos  to  a 
meeting  from  7  to  9  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day night,  Nov.  11.  He  urges  every- 
one to  be  Lifebuoy  fresh  becouso  tho 
room    is   small. 

Also,  o  slightly  p.o.'d  Mr.  Norman 
offers  a  substantial  reword  to  any- 
one with  information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  his  portable  TV  set,  which 
disappeared  from  his  cor  behind  Ford 
lost  Friday  night.  No  questions  wiN 
be  osked. 


There  will  be  o  meeting  of  tho 
Photography  Club  this  Wednesday 
night  at  7  p.m.  in  Mailman  Hall.  All 
interested  students  are  invited,  it  un- 
oble  to  ottend,  contact  Tony  Mischol. 


BEFORE  THE  FALL:  Just  before  five  Student  Council  mem- 
bers resigned,  this  is  how  they  looked  at  open  meeting  in 
Sherman  Game  Room.  Facing  tlie  camera  at  the  far  end  of 
the  table  are,  at  left.  President  Eric  Yoffie,  and  Vice-President 
Steve  Deitsch.  In  the  foreground,  with  Iter  back  to  the  camera 
is  Secretary  Debbie  Spitalnik.  At  the  sides  nearest  the  camera 
are  Karl  Springer,  on  the  left,  and  Marty  Janowitz  on  the 
right.  (Justice  photo  by  Allan  Ferber) 


Council  Approves  Open  Reiruiting; 
Five  Members  Resign  in  Protest 

By  DAVID  ASCHKINASI 

Five  meml>ers  of  Student  Council  resigned  their  po.sitions  after  Council  pa.sscd  a  motion 
supporting  a  University  jK)licy  of  open  recruitment  at  its  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  All  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  remain  members  of  a  group  which  approvtKl  a  policy  completely 
antithetical  to  their  beliefs. 

The  five  are  Treasurer  Howard  Goldstein,  Secretary  Debbie  Spitalnik,  Mar.shall  Davis 
'69,  Marty  Janowitz  '71,  and  Karl  Springer  '71. 

The  motion,  passed  by  a  vote  of  12-5,  reads  as  follows: 

"Student  Council,  believing:  in  the  concept  of  an  open  campus,  feels  that  any  member 
of  the  Brandeis  community  may  invite  any  individual  or  ^roup  to  the  campus  for  any  purpose. 

This  individual  or  group  should 

Brandeis  community  mu5$t  be 
permitted  any  place  on  the 
campus,  either  in  or  outside  of 


be     allowed    the     use    of    any 
available   University   facilities. 
^'Council  also  feels  that  any 
non  -  obstructive      demonstra- 
tions  led    by   members   of   the 


President  Abram  Announces 
University  Council  Structure 

University  President  Morris  Abram  announced  the  formation  of  the  long-awaited  Univer- 
sity Council  la.st  Wednesday. 

In  a  two  page  relea.,e.  he  outlined  the  items  to  be  handled  by  the  Council,  and  detailed  the 
procedures  for  naming  tlie  21  members  of  the  group. 

P'ive  undergraduates,  one  to  be  tlie  Student  Council  President.  Eric  Yoftie,  plus  a  graduate 
student  and  a  Heller  Scliool  .student,  constitute  the  seven  student  members.  The  Faculty  Sen- 
ate Chairm.in,  Maurice  Auslander,  the  As.sociation  of  University  Professors  Brandeis  chafiter 
chairman  Milton  tlindu.s,  and  five  other  faculty  members  will  make  up  the  faculty  contingent 
^      Administrative   members   will   include,   bedsides  the  President,  the  Dean  of  Faculty.   Peter 

Diamando|>oulos, 


Ab 


ram  and  Drisco 


Discuss  Committees 


President  Abrom 

By  JON  QUINT 

In  an  interviev/  late  Friday, 
University  President  Morris 
Abram  elalwrated  on  his  rea- 
sons for  establisliing  the  Uni- 
versity Council.  He  di.scus.sed 
both  the  composition  and  pur- 
po.se  of  the  new  organization, 
established   last  week. 

The  principle  behind  the  tri- 
partite (faculty,  students,  ad- 
mini.stration)  council  is  the 
President'.s  belief  that .".  campus 
community  exists  at  the  Uni- 
versity. This  CO  m  m  u  n  i  t  y, 
"whose  opinion  is  quite  im- 
portant," will  use  the  Univer- 
sity Council  to  indicate  to  ofT- 
campus  factions  such  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  just  where 
it  stands  on  important  i.ssues. 
Originated  Wit!    Faculty 

In  regard  to  tne  suggestion 
of  the  Faculty  Senate  that  he 
create  "a  forum  for  an  ex- 
change of  views  l>etween  Fac- 
ulty and  Administration,"  Mr. 
Abram  said  he  decided  that 
any  group  conceived  with  that 
purpo.se  would  have  to  include 
(Continued   to    Page   3) 


Frosh  Reps 

Final  elections  for  the  two 
interim  f i*eshmen  Student 
Council  representatives  take 
place  this  Friday  in  the  li- 
brary from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

The  five  candidates  who 
survived  the  19-man  primary 
battle  are  Jeff  Brodnick, 
Steve  Cumminffs,  Jeflf  Mar- 
.sel,  Mary  MofTit,  and  Darien 
Zoppo.  \t  the  primat*y,  1252 
of  the  over  .5,50  eligible  vot- 
ers cast  ballots. 


Dean  Driscoll 

By  JON  QUINT 

One  of  the  few  people  .serv- 
ing on  both  the  newly  created 
University  Council  and  the 
.soon  to  be  announced  Environ- 
mental Committee  will  be  the 
Dean  of  Students.  Last  Thurs- 
day, Phillip  Dri.scoll,  present 
holder  of  that  ofTice,  di.scussed 
his  views  in  relation  to  these 
new  responsibilities  in  an  in- 
terview with  The  Justice.  Dean 
Driscoll  endorses  the  two  new 
organizations  wholeheartedly, 
holding  high  hopes  for  con- 
structive work  from  both 
grou[)s. 

University   Council 

On  the  University  Council, 
he  sees  the  group  taking  "a 
long  range  point  of  view" 
in  discussing  issues  such  as 
discu.ssing  issues  such  a.s  basic 
University  development,  re- 
cruitment policy,  new  aca- 
demic programs  such  as  ex- 
panded graduate  studies,  and 
the  eventual  size  of  the  Uni- 
versity community.  H6  en- 
visions meetings  on  a  monthly 
basis,  with  dinner-type  discus- 
sions. 

Dean  Dri.scoll  stated  that  the 
University  Council  co-uld  only 
be  as  President  Abram  has  set 
it  up,  an  advisory  group. 
The  Dean  emphasized  that  the 
legal  statutes  empower  only 
the  President  and  Board  of 
Trustees  with  the  right  to 
make  binding  decisions,  but 
he  added  that  with  a  new  legal 
status,  initiated  even  by  the 
Trustees,  there  was  not  "any- 
thing wrong  with  a  student 
vote"  on  final  University  deci- 
sions. Governance  by  Trustees 
may  even  be  outmoded,  he  .said. 
(Continued  on  Pa^e  8) 


the  Dean  of 
University  Planning  and  De- 
velopment, Clarence  Berger; 
the  Dean  of  Students  Phillip 
Driscoll;  the  Dean  of  the  Flor- 
ence Heller  School.  Charles 
Schottland;     the    Dean    of    Fi- 

Text  of  AnnouiKement 
on  Page  3 

nance,  Lester  Loomis;  and  one 
more  administrator  to  be 
named  by  the  President. 

The  University   Council   will 
be    "a    deliberative,     consulta- 
(Continued   to    Page    3) 


buildings. 

•'However,  Council  demands 
that  no  agents  o^  the  govern- 
ment be  allowed  oi.  campus 
until  the  University  can  give 
a.ssurance  that  no  .student  will 
be  penalized  in  any  way  for 
participation  in  uch  demon- 
strations. Council  declares  its 
willingness  to  sunport  fully  any 
student  prosecuted  in  any  way 
contrary  to  this  motion." 

The  motion  afllrming  the 
concept  of  open  recruitment 
was  p  issed  after  the  defeat  of 
a  motion  which  would  have  had 
Coimeil  declare  its  opposition 
to  all  recruitmg,  including 
goveriuiient  recruiting. 

Arguments  Vary 

In  arguing  against  the  anti- 
recruitment  pro|K)sal,  .several 
Council  members  suid  that 
Council  owed  it  to  the  student 
body  and  the  Administration  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  ma- 
jority of  student  opinion.  It 
was  also  stated  that  by  taking 
no  action  Council  would  Ix'  in 
.gilent  complicity  with  what- 
ever action  was  taken  by  the 
Administration. 

Prior  to  the  voting  on  the 
two  recruitment  proposals. 
Council  meml)ers  di.scu.s.sed 
student  opinion  on  the  i.ssue  as 
.seen  at  last  Wednesday's  dorm 
meetings.  It  was  determined 
that  the  majority  of  tho.sv  at 
the     meetings     favored     unre- 


Text  of  Former 

Council  Members 

Statement  on  Page  3 

stricted  recruitment. 

Council  member  Mark  Blu- 
menthal  voiced  the  oi»iiuon 
that  Coimcil  lu  '.  no  riglii  to 
act  on  a  proposal  dealing  with 
recruitment.  He  said  that  fa- 
voring recruitment  sup|)orts 
the  Administration  and  leads 
to  a  policy  by  which  .student 
detiTonslrators  could  be  prose- 
cuted. Voting  against  recruit- 
ment would  be  wrong  bee  .use 
it  would  be  against  .student 
opinion.    There    wa.s    .some    di^*- 

(Ciuitinued    to    Page 


Faculty  EPC 
Approves  Pivc 
New   Courses 


Resistance  Discussions 
Advocate  A  Sanctuary 

After  hours  of  debate  and  di.scussion,  the  participants  in 
Saturday's  all-day  conference  on  "Draft  Resi.stance  and  the 
llniversity"  concluded  that  the  establj.s'hment  of  an  on- 
campus  synilx>lic  draft  sanctuary  was  a  desirable  mc>de  of  pro- 
test. It  was  also  decided  that  if  a  .sanctuary  began  at  Brandeis, 
it  should  not  be  held  in  one  of  the  three  chapels. 

The  conference  began  at  11:00  a.m.  with  an  informa- 
tional panel  discussion,  chaired  by  Ami  Schwartz,  of  Brandeis 
Draft  Counselling.  The  participants  included  Howard  Zinn, 
Profe.s.sor  of  Politics  at  Boston 


University,  Greg  Sandow  of 
New  England  Resistance,  and 
Bill  Callahan  of  Brandeis  Draft 
Counselling.  The  panel  was  fol- 
lowed by  workshop  discu.ssions, 
and  concluded  with  a  plenary 
session  for  the  introduction  of 
resolutions,  debate  and  voting. 

The  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence, according  to  members  of 
the  Conference  Planning  Com- 
mittee, was  to  involve  the 
largest  possible  portion  of  the 
Brandeis  community  in  debat-e 
about  resistance  on  campus, 
especially  in  the  form  of  sanc- 
tuary. However,  a  relatively 
small  number  of  students  were 
present  at  the  early  conference 
sessions,    and    the   number   did 


not     increase     significantly     as 
the  conference  continued. 

The  conference  was  open  for 
administration  as  well  as  fac- 
ulty and  students.  President 
Abram  was  present  for  the 
panel  discu.ssion,  as  was  his 
Special  Assistant.  Kenneth 
Sweeder.  Several  faculty  mem- 
bers were  pre>^»nt. 

The     conference     was    spon- 
sored by  Brandeis  Draft  Coun 
.seling  Service  and  The  Justice. 


OUR  PHOKE 

TIIE  JUSTICK  new  owns 
a  phone  in  its  Mailman  en- 
clave. Call  us  at  891-1640 
when  it  grabs  you. 


The  F'aculty  Educational  Pol- 
icy Committee  approved  the 
a(idition  of  five  new  cour.ses  to 
the  curriculum  for  the  spring 
term  at  its  mocking  yestenl;<y. 
The  cour.ses  were  proposed  by 
the  P'lexihle  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee, a  group  consisting  of 
two  administrators,  five  stu- 
dents, and  (ive  faculty  )n<'m- 
iK'rs.  including  Chairmui  Nor- 
man Cantor,  Professor  of  His- 
tory. 

The  courses  will  be  pre.s«'nted 
to  the  faculty  for  approval  at 
its  next  .scheduled  meeting  on 
November  21.  Teachers  for  the 
coursers  were  suggesti'd  in  the 
Curriculum  Committee  reixut, 
and  include  faculty  members 
fr(nii  other  schools,  but  m  >st 
have  not  as  yet  been  contacted. 

The  prop<»sed  additions,  as 
described  in  the  report,  are; 

•  History  of  .la//,  which 
might  be  considered  under  the 
category  of  Afro  -  American 
Culture; 

•  The    Sociology  of    Racism; 

•  Oriental  .Systems  of 
Thought  (Confucianism.  Bud- 
dhism. Hinduism,  etc.); 

•  The  Comparative  History 
of  Witchcraft,  to  involve  an- 
thropological theory  as  well  n^ 
history,  and  concern  it.self  with 
witchcraft  in  the  contemp)rary 
world  as  well  as  in  the  past; 
and 

•  The  Physiology  and  Psy- 
chology of  i>rugs  (Psychomi- 
metics).  which  will  involve 
.several  lecturers  fr(nn  inside 
and  outside  the  campus,  includ- 
ing pharmaci.sts  and  psycholo- 
gi.sts. 

Several  propo.sals  regarding 
pa.ss-fail  reforms  were  post- 
poned mdefinitely. 
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What's  Wrong  With  This  Picture? 


Sam  Hilt,  Traqr  Warnes 


Sgan  and  SBR 

The  Justice  of  Oct.  15  carried  an  editorial  that  attacked 
Associate  Dean  of  Students  Matiiew  Sgan  for  insisting  that 
there  was  nothing  irregular  about  his  office's  attempt  last 
semester  to  deprive  two  students  of  University  financial  aid 
because  they  were  convicted  of  parietals  violations.  The  edi- 
torial claimed  that  Dean  Sj^'^an  was  unhappy  with  the  light 
sentence  handed  the  students  by  SBR,  and  so,  "utterly  oblivious 
to  the  students'  rights  of  due  process  and  of  SBR's  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,"  he  "tried  to  have  them  thrown  out  of 
school  via  the  indirect,  or  American  way:  by  recommending  to 
the  Financial  Aid  Committee  that  the  two  students  were  'bad 
citizens'  and  therefore  ineligible  for  renewal  of  their  iinancial 
assistance." 

The  editorial  adde<l  that  although  "this  outrageous  attempt 
to  impose  double  jeopiirdy  on  the  students  failed,"  Dean  Sgan 
made  certain  that  the  student  court  did  not  get  jurisdiction  in 
a  second  disciplinary  case  that  came  up  in  May.  That  case, 
which  also  involved  a  male  and  female  student  caught  shower- 
ing together  in  a  women's  dorm,  was  turned  over  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee,  which  suspended  both  students. 

As  Dean  Sgan  points  out  in  his  reply  to  the  editorial,  which 
he  has  seen  lit  to  present  to  the  Brandeis  Observer  but  not  The 
Justice,  the  article  was  completely  inaccurate  on  two  points. 
First,  the  Dean  says  he  made  "no  recommendation  to  the  Finan- 
cial Aid  Committee,**  and  no  attempt  to  have  anyone  "thrown 
out  of  school."  Second,  the  Dean's  Office  did  not,  as  the  editorial 
claims,  ofler  the  case  to  SBR  "only  alter  most  of  the  Court 
members,  including  the  Chief  Justice,  had  left  for  the  summer." 
In  fact,  the  Chief  Justice  of  SBR  knew  of  the  case  on  May  24, 
almost  a  week  before  his  departure. 

Since  Dean  Sgan  is  in  these  two  instances  so  clearly  the 
victim  of  misrepresentation,  we  wish  to  ofler  our  apologies  and 
formally  retract  the  aforeinentioued  statements. 

But  it  should  be  made  very  clear  that  the  errors  contained 
in  the  editorial,  while  in  themselves  rerious,  have  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  major  issue  here,  which  is  that  the  Dean's 
Oflice  sought  to  deny  the  student  court  the  right  to  handle  the 
case  by  means  of  extra-legal  maneuverings. 

According  to  preccndent.  disciplinary  cases  are  ordinarily 
handled  by  tlie  Student  Board  of  Review.  The  only  instances  in 
which  SBR  is  denied  juri.sdiction  (thus  insuring  that  the  case 
will  be  heard  by  the  Administrative  Committee  instead)  are 
wlien.  1)  there  are  psychological  complications;  2)  allegations 
involving  non-university  parties;  and.  3)  offenses  so  serious 
("extremely  serious")  that  the  Ad  Committee  must  be  brought 
in.    This  last  criterion  is  the  major  bone  of  contention. 

The  Dean's  ofllcc  went  to  some  length  to  demonstrate  that 
the  May  disciplinary  case  was  a  very  serious  situation,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Dean  Sgan  had  tried  coaxing  the 
three  students  who  had  originally  reported  the  violation  into 
writing  not  simply  a  factual  account  of  what  they  saw,  but 
actual  condemnations  of  the  couple's  behavior  (the  two  had 
monopolized   the  dormitory   shower,   among   other   locales.) 

Even  though  he  failed  in  this  task,  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
effort  of  demonstrating  that  the  case  was  too  serious  for  the 
likes  of  SBR,  it  really  made  no  difYerence,  since  the  Dean's 
Office  can  shape  the  definition  of  an  "extremely  serious  "  offense 
to  whatever  the  circumstances  require.  In  the  case  of  the  May 
parietals  case,  th<<  Dean's  Office  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  it 
could  not  transfer  the  case  to  the  Administrative  Committee  on 
the  strength  of  the  argument  that  the  infraction  was  too  serious 
—  because  no  reasonable  argument  could  be  constructed.  This 
is  the  only  way  one  can  account  for  Dean  Driscoll's  astonishinig 
statoment  to  the  Chief  Justice  in  which  he  said,  in  effect,  that 
SBR  could  not  have  jurisdiction  because  the  Dean's  Office  dis- 
approved of  the  way  the  student  jury  system  functioned. 

No  equitable  judiciary  system  can  exis't  at  Brandeis  so  long 
as  the  Dean's  Oflfice  has  the  power  to  influence  the  course  of  due 
proi'ess  with  such  capriciousness.  By.  the  standards  of  any  civ- 
ilized code  of  law.  Dean  Sgan  and  Dean  Eh-iscoll  have  no  busi- 
ness acting  as  judge  and  jury  in  determining  the  seriousness  of 
disciplinary  cases. 

We  would  agree  that  there  can  be  instances  in  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  case  would  necessitate  its  being  handled  by 
faculty  and  administrators,  and  not  exclusively  students.  But 
mosrt  "disciplinary"  cases  are  seldom  so  heinous  as  such  action 
would  suggest. 

When  there  are  doubts  rai.sed  about  whether  a  disciplinary 
case  should  be  adjudicated  by  the  student  court,  a  special  board 
of  examiners  should  have  the  responsibility  of  determining  the 
nature  of  the  offense.  Such  a  board  should  include  student  and 
faculty  representatives. 

We  urge  President  Abram  to  take  notice  of  the  serious 
defect  in  the  present  system,  and  to  act  favorably  on  SBR's  pro- 
posal to  restructure  the  entire  campus  judiciary. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  not 
the  same  photograph  that  the 
authors  had  in  mind  while 
writing  the  artiiie.  11  is,  how- 
ever, from  the  same  roll  of 
film  as  the  picture  that  ap- 
peared in  the  last  issue  of  Oaz- 
aette,  and  the  pos'cs  of  the  sub- 
jects differ  only  slightly. 

Take  another  look.  You  are 
looking  at  a  non-happening,  a 
psuedo-event.  The  picture  ap- 
peared on  the  front  pag(>  of  the 
October  24th  i.ssue  of  the  in- 
formative publication,  the 
Gazette.  Unfortunately  the 
scene  photographed  doesn't  cor- 
respond to  the  social  reality  of 
Brandeis;  it  didn't  happen.  But, 
yet,  a  picture  of  this  scene  ex- 
ists and  has  been  transmitted 
to  every  student  and  his  fam- 
ily. Why  was  the  event  ar- 
ranged, photographed,  and  dis- 
tributed? 

We  will  attempt,  with  the 
benefit  of  what  methodological 
apparatus  we  have  acquired 
through  our  university  t^xperi- 
ence.  to  investigate  the  forces 
which  determined  the  existence 
of  this  photograph  in   its  speci- 


Students  view  plans  at  the  site  of  the  Usdan  Student  Tnion. 
Completion  of  the  $4.1  million  complex  is  scheduled  for  1970. 


and  the  larger,  abstract  entity 
—  the  university  process.  We 
will  try  to  accomplish  what  lit- 
erary critics  call  "appearance- 


fic  form.  Hopefully,  the  annly-  reality  revolution,"  or  what 
sis  will  reveal  the  relationship  others  may  vvUy  to  as  "cutting 
between    the    particular    detail   through  the  shit." 


The  i.CI. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  noticed  in  a  large  ad  on 
page  4  of  The  Justice,  22  Oct. 
68  that  Id  will  be  recruiting 
at  Brandeis  yn  28  Octo'oer.  Al- 
though Emily  While's  article 
r-  recruiters  mentions  the  ICl, 
it  seems  to  be  more  from  a 
sense  of  general  distrust  than 
from  any  specific  knowkxlge  of 
the  ICI's  connection  with  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  offer  the  fol 
lowing  figures  in  the  hope  of 
giving  such  disUust  a  founda- 
tion. 

The  ICI  (Imperial  Chemical 
Industries)  used  to  hold  the 
BritisJi  patent  (No.  797()03)  and 
still  Isolds  the  U.S.  piitent 
(No.  2863901)  lor  the  produc- 
tion of  dialkylthiolophosphonic 
acids — chemicols  that  include 
"V"  agents,  or  modern  nerve 
gases.  In  other  words,  ICI.  be- 
cause of  its  patent,  can  produce 
certain  nerve  gases  no  U.S. 
company  can.  A  subsidiary  of 
ICI.  Plant  Protection  Ltd..  pro- 
duces the  defoliant  plant  kill- 
ers 2,  4-D;  2,  4,  5  T;  M.C.P.A. 
This  subsidiary  is  totally  con- 
trolled by  ICI. 

Researchers  in  Great  Britain 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  find 
out  how  much  of  which  nerve 
gases  ICI  produces,  and  where 
they  go  vviien  they  leave  Eng- 
land—the fact  the  ICI  holds  the 
patent  for  these  products  being 
a  presumptive  rather  than  a 
definitive  prooi  that  she  actual- 
ly makes  them.  Such  informa- 


1966  1967 

$938,358  $2,549,185 

Increase        310% 

During  this  period  no  other  sig- 
nificant category  of  British  ex 
ports  to  the  U.S.  showed  such 
startling  percentage  increases 
except  that  of  "Bombs,  gre- 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Content  Lookers 

We  see  in  our  picture  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  liberal  dream 
in  several  dimensions.  Against 
a  background  of  dense  and  lux- 
urious foliage,  we  find  young 
and  old,  black  and  white,  stu- 
dent and  worker,  all  together 
in  building  a  better  Brandeis 
and  a  better  future.  They  are 
symbolically  united  through 
their  participation  in  the  act  of 
holding  and  studying  the  plans. 
Everyone  is  smiling  except  the 
worker,  who,  apparently,  has 
more  serious  things  on  his 
mind.  (Camera  direction:  "Ev- 
erybody smile!  Jack,  look  seri- 
ous!") We  notice  that  the  plims 
are  awkwardly  folded  in  such 
a  way  as  to  permit  no  one  a 
view  of  the  complete  structure. 
However,  each  student  appears 
to  be  content  in  looking  at  his 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


SBR  Statement 


♦••        •       -4        n     ,•,,.:,-:  '^'^<'     "^ost     significant    issue 

tion  IS  natimilly  high  y  "classi-    affecting    our   wilhdrnwal    was 
hi^      and  ICI  i.snt  talking^  the     problem     of     jurisdict^n 

One    can,    however     make   a   The  written  agreement  between 
plausible    guess    as    to    where    the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Stu^ 


ICI's  nerve  gases  and  defoli 
ants  (and  those  produced  by 
other  British  companies)  are 
going  by  examining  figures  of 
British  exports  to  the  U.S.  The 
following  table  is  from  a  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  month- 
ly report  entitled  "U.S.  Im- 
ports." (The  1967  figure  is  for 
the  first  10  months  of  the  year 
— it  would  ( bviously  be  an 
even  more  dramatic  increase  if 
Nov.  and  Dec.  1967,  months  of 
steady  escalation,  were  in- 
cluded.) 

BRITISH  EXPORTS  TO 
THE  U.S.  of: 
"Pesticides,   plant  killers,  etc." 
1964  1965 

$730,986  $1,054,677 

1966  1967 

$1,881,468  $2,739,949 

Increase  ^    275% 
"Chemical   products  and  prep- 
arations   (organic    and    inor- 
ganic.) 

1964  1965 

$618,869  $707,175 


On  Withdrawal 

By  MARC  HOFFMAN,  Chief  Justice 

ci  A^  ^^D  '^^-'^'^'^^  necessary  to  clarify  the  position  of  the 
student  Board  of  Review  with  respect  to  our  withdrawal 
Jrom  handling  disciplinary  cases.  Unfortunately,  the  issues 
nave  been  obscured  by  the  misinterpretation  of  their  intent. 
\\hen  we  determined  that  the  old  judicial  system  was  no 
onger  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community  and  that  bv  fur- 
ther participation  in  this  system  we  could  not  possiblv  lul- 
fill  our  obligations  as  elected  officials  of  the  student  body, 
withdrew   with   the   inten- 

1.  On  May  24,  1968  I  wa<: 
officially  informed  of  a  possible 
case  involving  three  alleged 
counts  of  parietal  violations  in 
a  women's  residence  hall.  Un 
the  basis  of  the  nature  of  the 
violation,  I  started  my  belief 
that  this  case  was  clearly  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Student 
Board  of  Review.  The  SBR  has 
always  handled  parietal  viola- 
tions. Dean  Sgan  replied  that 
he  could  not  take  a  position  on 
jurisdiction  at  that  time  but 
that  he  was  planning  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  Dean 
Driscoll  and  would  convey  my 
views  to  the  Dean. 

2.  On  May  28.  1968,  Dean 
Driscoll  informed  me  that  he 
had  lost  confidence  in  the  Stu- 
dent Judiciary  and  thought  the 
case  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant a  hearing  before  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the 
Faculty.  I  took  exception  to 
his  decision.  I  attempted  to 
argue  that  the  nature  of  the 
violation    should     be    determi- 


we 

tion  of  restructuring  the  entire 
system  in  a  meaningful  way. 
By  their  unwarranted  reac- 
tions, the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  and  the  two  new.spa- 
pers  have  politicized  the  issues 
which  .should  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  context  of  con- 
structive community  concern. 
It  is  now  our  obligation  to  the 
student  body  to  clarify  the 
facts  involved  in  our  ^  with- 
drawal. 


dents  and  the  SBR  had  proven 
to  be  the  object  of  continuing 
controversies  between  the  par- 
ties. Although  ordinarily  all 
disciplinary  cases  involving 
undergraduate  students  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  Student 
Board  of  Review  for  adjudica- 
tion, the  exceptions  of  cases  in- 
volving extremely  serious  of- 
fenses, phychological  compli- 
cations, and  non-university  al- 


^-....j   „i-  "^te  of  jurisdiction  within  tiie 

legations   would  essentially  be  outlines    previously    set    forth, 

adjudicated  by  the  body  (SBR  However,   the  Dean   was  more 

^-  *u_    A..    .r>,  concerned  with  the  individuals 


or  the  Ad.  Committee)  deter- 
mined by  the  Dean  of  Students 
m  consultation  with  SBR.  The 
decision-making  power  in 
these  cases  and,  more  impor- 
tant, in  determining  which  in- 
fractions were  included  in  these 
cases  resided  with  the  Dean  of 
Students.  At  the  very  end  of 
last  semester  a  case  came  up 
in  which  this  conflict  was  crys- 
talized.  The  facts  of  tlie  case 
are  as  follows: 


mvolved  and  their  alleged 
character.  I  argued  that  the 
Court  would  handle  the  case 
as  soon  as  the  Fall  Semester 
commenced.  Dean  Driscoll  in- 
sisted on  completing  disciplin- 
ary action  without  any  delay. 
It  would  have  been  inripossible 
for  the  student  court  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  on  May  28, 
let    alone    fulfill    its    constitu- 

(Continueil  on  Page  10) 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Tliffe« 


Psych,  Fine  Arts,  Math  Chairmen 
Discuss  Student  Voice  in  PoUcy 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE-  The  following  article  is  part  of  a  continuing  series  of  surveys  on 
itudent  participation  in  demrtment  policymaking.  The  interviews  were  conducted  by  JUS- 
TICE staff  reporter  Richard  Galant.)     pgy^.^^,  ^^.y 

Last  year  the  Department  encouraged  psychology  graduate  students  to  form  a  representa- 
tive committee  to  meet  with  the  Graduate  Curriculum  Committee,  accordmg  to  Professor  Ri- 
cardo  Morant,  Department  Chairman.    Undergraduate  psychology  majors  have  not  yet  formed  a 

'*^''Mo?anV7ta'ted''that  the  Department  faculty  is  -quite  willing  to  nrieet  with  students  and  talk 
over  with  them  whatever  problems  that  they  feel  are  important  at  all  levels.  In  addition,  fac- 
ulty members  have  asked  students  to  evaluate  courses  and  have  sent  questionnaires  on  Depart- 

'^^^  P?ifJs^so^r*MSraS?^fa*^^^  of  two  representative  undergraduate  committees.  He 

suggested    that    those    students 


intending  to  do  graduate  work 
in  Psychology  should  form  a 
separate  committee.  Student 
representatives  "must  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  their 
constituencies,"  according  to 
Morant.  He  believes  that  such 
representatives  should  vote  on 
certain  issues  and  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  on  others. 

Morant  observed  that  there 
•'might  very  well  be"  depart- 
ment meetings  in  which  stu- 
dents could  participate  but  that 
he  would  "have  to  be  persuaded 
that  a  significant  group  of  un- 
dergraduates would  feel  that 
they  would  benefit"  from  at- 
tending the  meetings. 

Both  Professor  Morant  and 
Professor  Sidney  Stecher,  Psy- 
chology Department  student   advisor,  noted  that  there  is  an 

apparent  lack  of  student  inter- 
est in  Department  policies. 
Stecher  suggested  that  an  ac- 
tive Psychology  Club  might 
spark  student  interest  and  in- 
crease faculty-student  commu- 
nication. 

FINE   ARTS 
In  discussing  student  partici 


partment  is  the  requirement 
that  all  majors  take  a  studio  art 
course.  Gilbert  described  this 
course  as  a  "series  of  confer 
ences  between 
dents"    w 

port"  between  the  two  groups 
Another  vehicle  for  student 
participation,  the  Fine  Arts 
Club,  exists  intermittently  at 
the  will  of  the  students,  accord- 
ing   to    Gilbert.     He    observed 


Stotement  of  Former  Council  Members 

The  position  taken  by  Student  Council  on  Sunday 
is  one  that  we  find  morally  and  politically  inconsistent 
with  our  lives. 

There  were  those  on  Council  who  said  that  they 
agreed  with  us  in  principle  but  that  our  position  was 
not  expedient.  There  are  issues  that  transcend  con- 
siderations of  expediency. 

It  was  stated  at  Sunday*s  meeting  that  Student 
Council  exists  for  the  purpose  of  working  within  the 
system  to  effect  change.  We  no  longer  believe  that 
the  changes  we  wish  to  see  made  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  present  system. 

In  voting  against  campus  recruitment  we  were 
accused  of  being  unrepresentative  of  the  Brandeis 
Student  Body.  This  is  true.  We  realized  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  our  integrity  while  performing 
the  role  required  of  us.  This  explains  our  decision  to 
^   resign  as  members  of  Student  Council  and  to  continue 


a      series   oi   comer-  \  «•      *        i         u^   ^ 

A^een  faculty  and  stu-  $  ouv  efforts  elsewhere. 

hich    leads    to    "rap-  ^  Howie  Goldstein  *69,  1 

ween  the  two  groups.  J  '70.  Seeretarvt  Marshall  Da 


Dr.  Creighton  Gilbert 
Fine  Arts 


,  Treasurer;  Debbie  Spitalnik 
'70,  Secretary;  Marshall  i)avis,  Senior  Hepre.sentative; 
Marty    Janowitz,    Sophomore    Representative;    Karl 
5   Springer,  Sophomore  Representative.  ^ 

S.  C.  Approves  Recruiting: 
Five  Members  Withdraw 

(Continued  from  Pafie  1)  ference  l)etween  free  speech 
cussion  as  to  whether  Council  and  recruiting,  the  implication* 
members,  as  representatives,  of  new  laws  restricting  demon- 
should  feel  them.selves  bound  stralions,  and  the  belief  that 
by  the  majority  opinion  of  the  the  activities  of  the  military 
students,  or  should  exert  lead-  are  so  reprehen.sible  that  they 
ership    by    acting    on    the    de-  should    neither    be    allowed    t'> 


Dr.  Hugo  Rossi,  Mathematics 

...  „._„_... ^ ^ that,  "there's  a   great  value   in 

paUon   in"  Department  rnatters,  not    creating    structures    artifi- 

Professor  Creighton  Gilbert,  cially  .  .  .  then  you  are  son  of 

Chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  De-  requesting  people   to  think   up 

partment,   stressed  the   small  problems." 


Dr.  Ricardo  Morant 
Psychology 


size  and  "highly  unstructured" 
nature  of  the  Department.  Full 
Department  faculty  meetings 
are  rarely  held,  according  to 
the  chairman. 

Another    factor    contributing 
to  the  unique  nature  of  the  De- 


(Continued  on  Page  11) 


mand.-      of     their     own     con- 
sciences. 

Free  Speech 
The  arguments  in  favor  of 
recruitment  centered  on  the  is- 
sues of  free  speech  for  recruit- 
ers and  freedom  of  choice  for 
students  who  wished  to  see 
them.    Opponents  cited   a   dif- 


Abram  Discloses  Council 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

five,  advisory  body  which  will 
consider  broad  questions  of 
University  policy."  The  first 
issue  likely  to  be  discussed  is 


that  Abram  is  still  studying 
this  second  proposed  function. 
The  Senate  accepted  the  plan 
announced  by  the  President  on 
Wednesday,    at    a    meeting    on 


issue   iiKciy    i«    uc   «t:»i.u.^^v«    «    ^   .       ,         Ortober  26 
the   problem   of  an   on-campus    Saturday,  uciooer  zo 

recruitment  policy.  ~ 

Announcement   Delayed 

Announcement  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council's  formation  had 
been    expected    for   several 

weeks.    Recently,    sources    had  .    •  j  ^ 

indicated  that  the  delay  was  the  four  remaining;  undergrad- 
due  to  differences  of  opinion  uates  on  Nov.  17  after  signup 
on   means  of  representing   the    l^^^   are    posted.    Decisions   on 


various  interests. 
This    controversy 


was    sub- 


Abram  on  Counci 

(Continued  from  Page  1)  stated  that  since  Student  Coun- 

students    and  he  started  action  cii  wa.^  the  only  student  repre- 

with  that  idea  in  mind.  sentative    organiza  ion.     he 

Mr     Abram    feels    that    the  hoped   they  could   best   choose 

group  is  "dignified  by  its  title"  University     Council     meml>ers 
and  he  hopes  to  keep  it  active        Mr.  Abram  staled  in  his  an- 

and  well-publicized.  It  will  be,  nouncement   that    there   was   a 

he  hoped,  "representative  of  the  "strong  sampling  of  sentiment' 

faculty  . .  .  and  of  the    students."  fop  direct  el  :ctions.  As  subslan- 

It  will  offer  for  the  first  time  a  tiation,  the  President  mentioned 

place  to  bring  up  a  "variety  of  results    of    informal    talks    he 

opinions.'  he  added.    However,  h  .J  had  with  students.   In  spite         ----.---,        -  .    .    .        .        ,    ,.,  .  , 

even     though     the     University  of  these  stated  objection:^.  Mr.    stantiated  by  the  released  state-   ^     deliberative,     COflSUI- 

Council  will  never  take  a  vote  Abram  said  that  he  hopes  not    nrient,  which  appeared  to  show  ^A..U^r^    koc^w 

on      any     issue      Mr.      Abram  to   sv.ay    .rem   tl.e   decision   to    that  President  Abram  had  de-   fative,    OdvlSOry    DOdy 

warned  against  any  attempU  at  give    Student    Council    power,    cided  not  to  push  his  plans  for   ^L:-L     ^:||     consider 

^ol^minded  views.     If  there  ^cause     he    expects    that     In    representation    and    to    accept   WhiCh     Will     Consioer 

is    indeed    unanimous    support  March    when    Student    Council    proposals  of  the^  acuity  t>en-   bfood  questions  Ot  Uni- 

from  one  faction  it  should  be  elections  take  place,  candidates    ate  and  Student  Council.  ^  •*      d    I' 

expressed,      but      no     coercion  ^in  upgrade  their  campaign  by        in  September,  Student  Coun-   VerSlty  rOHCy. 

should   be   used    by   anyone   to  inclusion  of  the  fact  that  they    cil  had  proposed  a  group  with  »•_  . 

form  a  united  front  where  one  ^m    have    some    responsibility    purposes    similar    to    the    Uni- 

doesn't  exist,  he  explained.  for  setting  the  future  course  of    versify  Council's,   and   in    ~   '* 

In  defending  his  concept  of  a  the  University  in  their  election 
purely  advisory  organization,  ©f  University  Council  mem- 
Mr.  Abram   noted   that  he  be-  bcrs. 

lieves  most  decisions  are  made  w»nt^  I  am*  Turnout 

on    the    appeals    of    argument.  Wants  I^argc  Turnout 

ond  not  by  taking  a  vote,  re-        in      addition,      Mr.      Abram 


continue  nor  supported  by  the 
opportunity  to  speak  or  rec-uit. 

In  announcing  his  resigna- 
tion, Karl  Springer  said  that 
he  felt,  "too  strongly  on  this  i>- 
sue  to  continue  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Council,"  as  it,  "con- 
tradicts so  completely  mv  be- 
liefs." 

Marshall  Davis  said,  "I  must 
retain  my  integrity  .  .  .  and  can 
no  longer  remain  a  member  of 
this  Council."  Both  Howie 
Goldstein  and  Debbie  Spitalnik 
said,  "In  no  way  can  I  sit  on  a 
Council  that  made  this  deci- 
sion.   I  resign." 

During  a  recess  called  after 
the  five  Council  memlK'rs  an- 
nounced their  resignation-j, 
Karl  Springer  said  that,  We 
have      liked      to     have 


Student  Representation 

Meetings  are  anticipated  on  would 
a  monthly  basis,  with  the  first  broken  quorum.  "  and  thus  pre- 
meeting  occurring  as  soon  as  vented  Council  from  voting  on 
all  positions  are  filled.  Student  the  proposal.  Twelve  memberi 
Council    will     probably    select    out    of   seventeen    constitute    i 

quorum.  All  Council  meml>eri 
were  present  at  Sunday's  meet- 
ing. Tliis  making  it  impossible 
for  the  five  di.ssident  memlxTj 
to  break  the  quorum. 

Te  Council  executive  board 
has  decided  to  hold  the  elec- 
tions in  two  weeks.  Name  sub- 
mission deadline  is  Nov.  12, 
and  the  election,  assuming  no 
primary,  is  Nov.  19.  All  five 
will  be  elected   at  once. 


—Morris  Abram 


sub- 
sequent meetings  had  declared 
their  desire  to  make  the  organ- 
ization a  meaningful  one  in 
matters  of  decision  making. 
I>ast  Sunday,  in  a  closed  meet- 


remaining  faculty  and  admin- 
istration representatives  will 
be  forthcoming  :!?oon. 


for  A  Great  Israel 
Buy  Israel  Bonds! 


ond  not  by  taking  a  vote,  re-        m      addition.      Mr.      Abram    »>^t  Sunday,  in  a  coseameec-       ryt  ,  /        A   ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^f 

fcrring  to  the  policy  at  Bran-   hopes   that  those   favoring   the    mg.  Student  Council  reaffirmed  I    z>  vf      f||-      /\  nnOlltlCClIlCril 

Of  University  Council 


_           ^_  „,^ announced      plan      will      help 

""  /               -.     -     I  *L«^    bring  out  a  large  vote  of  up  to 

I    haven   t    taken  mis   go    percent,    which    would    re- 

«^^^#%e:*:An  rtf  thA  lini-    move  the  stigma  Student  Coun- 

composition  of  the  uni    ^.^  ^^^  .^  j^.^  ^.^^  ^.^^^  ^^^. 

Versity   Council   and   en-  ally  around  so  percent  of   the 

'j  ,     .  eligible     students     vote.        He 

graved  it  in  stone.  noted  that  the  final  delegates. 

Mftrric   Ahram  selected  by  a  Student  Council 

— IVIOrriS   Morum  ^  elected,  are  far  from  repre- 


its  belief  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion. At  another  closed,  un- 
announced meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  Oct.  30,  Coun- 
cil met  to  decide  whether  to 
take  any  action  on  the  basis  of 


I   am   announcing   today   the    responsibilities  toward  the  corn- 
formation  of  a  University  Coun-    munity  and  society 
cil.     The     University     Council        In  order  to  include  all  of  the 


erative     consultative     advisory    versity  Council   will  consist  of 

The  Faculty  Senate  recently   u^dy  ^'hjch  will  consider  broad    21  members,  seven  to  represent 

ij...  _    i_    *'"•'..  ,        • .A..   _^i:^.,     «hi»  furMiltv    seven  to  represent 

seven  to  rep- 
and    the    ad- 


*^;    H*lnfJ5''";nm/  'deruLr  miirht  P^oposod    that,    in    addition    to  questions  of  university   policy,  the  faculty    sevei 

ict   hmted.     some    decision     might  ^     K  .         ,  .        „        ^     *      4u^  Th«    cnhippt*:    it    will    discuss  the  students,  and 

of   have  to  be  made  to  change  the  advising     the    President,     the  T^^.f.^ ^7^^"^^^^^^^  resent   the   deans 

means    of    undergraduate    par-  Council  be  responsible  for  con-  p^jj^leg    about    on-campus    re-  ministration. 


policies    about    on-campus    re- 
sidering   new  educational   pro-   cruitment;    priorities    with    re 


the    format    of   the    University   ^.^^      ^,,^.     vjii.vtric...j 

•'    ^  Plerted    are  far  from  reore-  Council.    At   that    meeting,    no   shall  serve  as  a  forum  for  stu-    major  «^f"^^'"Jf  .^f.^*)!;^^'"'!"^ 

SK)  eieciea,  are  lar  irom  repie  ....                 ..       *■                   A^^tc    for^nittr   anH    aHmin  slra-    community  and  to  keep  us  size 

:*J  sentative  of  the  student   body^  decision    m   any   direction   was   ^^"^^^^^^'^^^ '^^^^                          within  practical  limits,  the  Uni- 

deis   cabinet   meetings    and    at   I  "encourage   Student   Council  reached.                                             ^^^^  officers.  11  will  oe  a  aciu                  m                    ..           .  .      . 
similar    meetings   of   President   to    get    the    most    participation 
Johnson.    Decisions   arc   made,   they  can,"  for  if  they  don't,  he 
he  added,   "not  in  a  construct 
of  pow^r,  but  in  a  construct 

reason/*  ...     .. 

Composition  ticipation.  

The   President     sitting    In    a       Disagreement    of    present  posals    not    falling    under    the   gard  to  new  ^uildmg.s;   future 

rocking   chair,    also    turned    to   Student  Council  members  does-  "                 '" 
the   Questions    raised   over    his   n't    interest    him,    Mr.    Abram 

S^=uT  cZn',?irX1c'r,t   ^^-VX^^^n  and    for    co„sideHn«    the    on-   ^7|r"aS}dueyUonTo"=  ^^^^.^^J^Z'^ 

w"h  the  means  of  selecting  the   selection    methods   have   to   be  going  operation  of  new  educa-   graduate    education:    Problems   ^f;7,^'*„„'^='Veo.xan1z  ng  to  in- 

^ven  faculty  members  and  the   changed    they  will     "I  haven't  iio„al    proposals    and    .«.hools.   »"^„'"S J™''),  ''7;„t^^   [r^^e     ciSde  junior  faculty  members., 

five  undergraduates  to  serve  on   tuken  this  composition   of   the  ^       ^^  Chairman   Professor   Thim    wavs  and   means  of  en-    Also,  there  is  a  strong  sampling 

the  group                                  .h.   L^veTt'^in  stone*"  he  empS":  Maurice     Auslander     of     the   i^t^^giTandsusufningg^d   of    sentiment     indicating     that 

Plan  "he 'a"nno'unced"Mr"  Abram  K'  "  *"  *'"  ''               '  Mathematics  Department  slated  teachfngf  and  the   university.         (Continued  «.  Pa,e  <, 


The    purpose    Ls    to   get    real 
representation  of  the  constitu- 


posais  noi  laiiing  unutrr  iiiu  gara  lo  new  uuuuuik.-..  i.uulii»-  --,-.  ■  .,,,i.,„j  Ti^.^r/*  ar*.  arjMj 
rTgls  of  the  Faculty  EPC  or  ^'- -,^ --P»f  ^X^'ol'^poli:  ZZ'^VrJ^JJo^L^JX 
['1  ^"^"!'I.^1^'  .?r"l"  lTedres'i^Vcrti:^'^latio.5h.p   Senate  tZ,r<lT..r^t 
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Slipped  Moorings 


The  Duchy  Betrayed 


Howard  Erman 


du  Ashbery  a  Benedikt 


Seeing  the  current  production  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfi  at  Spingold  is  rather  like  going  on 
a  blind  date  with  a  girl  having  a  *'nice  personality;"  you  know  beforehand  that  beneath  her 
stunning  outfit  you  will  find  a  homely  girl,  but  the  ultimate  disappointment  comes  in  discov- 
ering that  the  perennial  girl  with  a  "nice  personality"  is  really  dull  to  boot. 

But  girls  are  girls,  and  we  are  Romanticists  at  heart,  hoping  for  the  best,  so  if  what  fol- 
lows seems  more  like  a  dissection  than  an  unveiling,  do  not  attribute  it  to  a  morbid  curiosity 
lingering  from  the  Middlesex  doctor  days;  we  are  still  in  the  Brandeis  community  ready  to  love 
and  forgive  Spingold,  even  as  we  look  in  vain  for  an  Athena  who  is  both  beautiful  and  intel- 
ligent. 

If  the  production  has  problems,  some  of  them  may  be  attributed  to  the  play  itself.  The 
Duchess  of  Malli  is  a  fast-moving  Elizabethan  blood  tragedy,  filled  with  reversals  of  plot,  in- 
tercepted letters,  bloody  murders,  spies  _  the  whole  gamut  of  theatrical  tricks  borne  ol 
them  are  so  anachronistic  they  are  embarrassing:  the  secret  pregnancy  of  the  Duchess  is  re- 
vealed by  feeding  her  apricocks  to  induce  labor  (strange,  white  apricocks  no  less)  while  the 
document  proving  the  birth  is  lo.st  when  Antonio  is  suddenly  struck  with  a  nose-bleed. 

But  the  real  problem  lies  in  the  failure  of  this  production  to  come  to  grips  with  just  such 
problems;  it  seems  no  one  is  sure  why  the  play  is  being  pro<luced.  Charles  Moore  is  one  of  the 

best  directors  in  the  theatre  de-    __  _    - _    — -  - 

"villain."  In  fact,  in  his  desire    time    to    master    the    role,    he 
to  rise  above   his  low   rank    in    turns  in  a  solid  performance, 
the  court,  he  is  merely  a  baser        It  gets  worse  after  this.  Mer- 
counter-part  to  Antonio,  ready    vyn  Williams  turns  in  his  usual 
to    obsequiously    turn     outside    professional    performance,    but 
the    law,    where    Antonio    will 
wait  for  love   (a   "purer"   mo- 
tive).  More  important,  de   Bo- 
sola    has   a    soft,    almost    sensi- 


partiTKnt  —  surely  the  fact 
that  he  ila^  been  retained  for 
the  Broadway  production  of 
"Fire"  is  a  tribute  to  his  abili- 
tjet:  —  but  in  tiiis  production 
he  .set  ms  not  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  whether  he  wants  to 
present  an  historically  accu- 
rate presentation  of  the  play, 
or  wheth(  r  he  wants  to  dig  out 


he  seems  unable  to  escape  the 
platitudes  that  finally  envel- 
ope his  role.  And  Peter  Mac- 
Lean,  as  the  Cardinal,  seems 
live  underside,  that  during  the  merely  mis-cast.  For  the  part 
of  the  script  a  play  directed  at  course  of  the  play  gradually  to  have  any  meaning  —  par- 
modc^rn  sensibilities.  He  tries  breaks  through  the  calculating  ticularly  if  it  is  to  highlight 
for  both  and  ends  up  wUh  exterior;  it  involves  a  subtle  the  decay  of  values  —  the  Car- 
nothing,  emotional  relationship  to  the  dinal  must  come  across  as  a 
Contrast  the  second  act  with  Duchess  that  approaches  love,  sensitive  man  who  can  main- 
the  first  and  third,  as  they  are  It  is  his  realization  of  this,  and  tain  both  the  outward  appear- 
called    in   this   production.  The    not    just    a    desire    to    sabotage  '-  "'•  i:^;^...-  i..^^ 

"  the  Duchess's  plans,  that  lies 
behind  his  speech  praising  An- 
tonio; in  this  light,  his  acci- 
dental murder  of  Antonio,  at 
the  end,  is  the  final  irony.  But 
in  his  monologues,  and  in  the 
comic    .scene    he    shares    with 


second  act  is  often  considered 
the  mo.st  difficult  to  produce, 
but  in  the  current  version,  it  is 
the  strongest  part  of  the  play. 
Bather  than  present  the  scene 
"With    the   mad-men   for    laughs 

—  Elizabethans  found  few 
things  as  funny  as  raving  luna- 
tics   prattling    about    the    stage 

—  it  is  presented  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  "Maral-Sade"  theatre 
of  cruelty,  as  though  to  bring 
out  the  decadence  of  the  so- 
ciety surrounding  the  Duchess. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this  interpretation:  after  all, 
the  brothers  who  oppose  th( 
re-marriage  are  a  Cardinal  with 
an  adultrous  mistress,  and  a 
Duke  who  raves  against  the 
thought  of  having  a  bastard  in 
the  family,  but  agrees  to  th<' 
murder  of  his  .«5ister.  It  is  the 
<lcH'adenee  of  appearance  cov 
ering  an   inner  rot. 

In  this  light,  the  second  act 
makes  sense.  The  drab,  for 
bidding  sets  function  particu 
larly  w<ll  in  the  scene  at  the 
Shrme  of  Our  Lady  of  Lorento. 
as  do  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess 
by  the  hoode<l  soldiers  and  the 
ritual-like  murders  of  the 
Duchess  and  Cariola.  A  hint 
that  this  is  in  fact  the  diree 
tion  of  this  production  come.-^ 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  when 
the  on-set  of  madness  in  Fer- 
dinand is  accompanied  by  ca- 
c^)phonous  electrical  music, 
rather  than  the  usual  blaring 
trumpets. 

Rut  the  conception  is  still- 
born. For  to  have  it  work. 
the.se  scenes  would  have  had 
to  stand  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  play;  instead,  the  third  act 
returns  to  a  straight-forward 
presentation  of  the  action  in 
the  sapie  colorless,  listless  set- 
ting. There  are  opportunities 
to  overcome  this  by  introduc- 
ing color  and  pageant  in  the 
war  council  and  in  the  bed- 
room scene  in  the  Cardinal's 
chambers;  instead  the  former 
is  tedious  while  the  latter  is 
lifeless,  weighed  down  by  a  set 
that  looks  like.a  misplacetl  ceil- 


ances  of  a  pious  religious  lead- 
er, and  who  can  use  the  powers 
of  his  office  for  his  own  ends  — 
exiling  enemies,  procuring  a 
mistress,  etc.  Peter  MacLean 
is  too  mechanical  for  either;  he 
ends  up  as  soldier  in  Cardinal's 
clothing,    as    though    his    role 


Castrucio,     finely     played     by    came  completely  from  a  tough 


Brunia  Stefan  and  Charles  Conwell:  Dutch  Treat? 


ing     from     an     R.K.O.     movie    bogged    down 
theatre.   Its  only  function  is  to    insipidness     of 


Harlan  Schneider,  Mr.  Conley 
manages  to  break  through  the 
directing  and  comes  across 
c(»nvincingly   well. 

The  others  all  suffer  from 
the  same  poor  direction,  in- 
cluding the  lack  of  cohesion 
between  the  second  act  and  the 
first  and  third.  Howland  Cham- 
berlain, as  Duke  Ferdinand, 
survives  the  best,  managing  to 
bring  off  a  fine  characteriza- 
tion once  the  Duke  sufTers  his 
attack  of  madness  at  the  end 
of  Act  I;  until  that  point,  he  is 


personality  and  not  at  all  from 
the  powers  of  a  clutch  office 
corruptly  used.  His  stiff  reac- 
tion to  the  first  outbreak  of 
madness  in  his  brother  adds 
nothing  to  the  play,  at  best.  To 
keep  up  the  duplicity  in  his 
role  necessitates  some  sensi- 
tivity to  people,  even  if  only 
a  diabolical  sensitivity  in  order 
to  manipulate  them.  There  is  a 
total  lack  of  risk  in  his  actions; 
with  the  unclear  direction,  this 
role  is  fatal:  the  powerful  Mr. 
MacLean    seems   to   be   a    mis- 


in    the    general    placed    Hercules,    whose    only 


the    first     act 


keep  the  sets  in  each  scene  uni- 
fied (as  though  the  sets  were 
the  key  to  the  unity  of  the 
production  instead  of  the  re- 
verse.) By  the  third  act,  the 
play  is  a  muddle;  even  the  mu- 
sic seems  arbitrary. 

Misdirected    Acting 

The  acting  suffers  from  the 
same  confusion.  Matt  Conley 
tnrn.s  in  the  only  consistently 
line  performance,  as  Daniel  de 
Bosola,  though  even  he  stum- 
bles somewhat  over  the  be- 
lated remorse  awkwardly  em- 
bedded in  the  play.  Or  rather, 
in  this  production,  —  for  in  the 
play,  it  is  not  all  awkward; 
there  de  Bosola  displays  a  more 
human  complexity  that  Mr. 
Moore's  direction  ignores  in  its 
attempt    to    keep    him    as    the 


Bronia  Stefan,  as  the  Duchess, 
also  gets  better  as  the  play 
progresses,  but  during  the  first 
act  she  is  too  stiff  and  too 
shrill,  and  throughout  she 
never  captures  the  youth  and 
sensuality  so  necessary  to  the 
role.  (In  fact,  she  seems  almost 
old  enough  to  justify  her 
brothers'  fear  fhat  Antonio  is 
marrying  her  for  money)  Both 
.she  and  Charles  Conwell,  as 
Antonio,  seem  unsure  of  them- 
selves during  their  proposal 
scene,  as  though  their  awk- 
wardness and  embarrassed 
speeches  stemmed  from  an  un- 


means  of  manipulating  the 
Pope  for  his  own  ends  would 
be  to  place  the  Holy  Father 
in  a  head-lock  until  he  cried 
••I  ncle." 

About  all  that  can  be  .said  of 
most  of  the  smaller  roles  is  that 
they  stray  beyond  the  tolera- 
tion point  in  the  general  in- 
ability of  most  of  the  perform- 
ers to  handle  the  Elizabethan 
diction  —  though  aside  from 
this.  Karen  Liswood  as  Julia 
manages  one  of  the  better  per- 
formances. And  then,  of  course, 
there  are  the  usual  band  of 
fiends;    whenever    Spingold 


ix^-rtaintV  about  what  to  do  with    ^''^^  ^"  ^"  Elizabethan  drama, 
the  scene  rather  than  from  any    1^^?   T*^^^^    '"   playmg   all    the 


embarrassment    in    the    script.  ,.  .       j     , 

Mr.     Conwell     recovers,     how-  rounding  up  a  band  of  under- 

ever,   and   considering    he   was 

an    under  study    with    a    short  Continued  on  Page   11) 


fantastic     scenes    to     the    hilt, 

der- 
graduates  to  prance  around  the 


By  PETER  HEFFELFINGER 

Changes  in  poetics  do  not 
come  in  slowly  like  teeth,  but 
appear  of  a  sudden,  are  pushed 
to  their  extremes  by  the  inno- 
vators (classic,  classic),  and 
are  over  just  about  the  time 
the  public  has  found  them. 
What  follows  is  re-discovery, 
absorption,  and  domestication 
by  the  public;  while,  for  the 
poet,  there  arises  the  specter  of 
a  school,  a  host  of  imitators, 
carrying  the  drum  after  the 
band  has  slipped  away.  Out  of 
such  dialectic,  however,  comes 
a  new  way  of  seeing/hearing/ 
meaning  assumed  as  old  hat  by 
a  generation  just  far  away 
enough  not  to  remember  when 
it  all  started.  Call  it  what  you 
will:  tradition  of  the  new,  the 
floozy  of  flux,  or  plain  change. 
The  school  1  am  thinking  of  is 
New  York,  the  poet  is  John 
Ashbery,  and  the  second  gen- 
eration (meant  here,  though, 
without  disparagement)  is  Mi- 
chael Benedikt's  new  book  The 
Body  (Wesleyan  Univ.  Press). 
Ashbery's  esthetic,  or  appar- 
ent lack  of  it,  has  bothered 
many  enough  (especially  the 
much  maligned  features  edi- 
tor) to  badger  me  about  my 
liking  of  the  fractured  lines 
that  lead  to  nowhere  on  known 
roads.  What  one  gets  out  of 
Ashbery,  as  well  as  O'Hara  and 
Koch,  though  to  a  less  infuri- 
ating degree  from  the  other 
two  poets,  is  a  new  way  of 
treating  words.  Words  are  ab- 
stract, they  are  paint,  they  hit 
and/or  miss,  join  together  or 
polarize  in  the  manner  of  a 
Guston  or  a  Kline,  with  a  heavy 
dose  of  Surrealism  (the  French 
always  get  there  first).  For 
thos-e  vho  say  that  style  is  not 
enough  and  are  holding  their 
breath  for  a  verity  or  meaning 
in  the  solid  sense,  Ashbery  is 
decadent,  or  less  harshly,  just 
self-indulgent  froth.  Meaning, 
significance,  even  mere  syntax 
has  gone,  in  the  recognized 
ways  of  saying  what  it  is  like 
to  be  alive,  to  think,  to  feel,  to 
judge.  Lines  must  be  read  sep- 
arately with  the  cohesion/en- 
jambement  coming  from  tiie 
sense  of  incompletion.  The  air 
of  pain  comes  not  from  metic- 
ulous descriptions  of  despair, 
but  from  the  gallery  of  voices 
plucked  seemingly  at  random. 
The  issue  is:  how  do  we  know 
that  the  mix  of  words  is  not  by 
chance?  is  there  any  kind  of 
worked  .«?tructure  involved? 
how  do  you  tell  a  good  Ash- 
Ix^ry  from  a  bad? 

The  answer  is  that  Ashbery 
is  working  outside,  beyond,  or 
elsewhere,  the  usual  means  of 
poetry;  that  you  cannot  judge 
him  by  old  standards;  that  you 
have  to  devise  a  new  way  of 
reading.  Words  mix  and  re- 
verberate, a  voice  is  created,  ir- 
rationality is  the  real.  But  it 
is  not  all  that  revolutionary. 
You  mix  a  heavy  amount  of 
French  poetics  with  the  Inter- 
national Art  Scene  (that  is, 
New  York);  heed  definitions  of 
poetry  like  LeRoi  Jones'  (it's 
HOW  YOU  SOUND!);  and, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  go 
back  to  Wallace  Stevens.'  Ex- 
ample: (a  game  of  practical 
criticism)  place  the  following 
line*?  to  the  proper  poet: 

Le  Livre  est  sur  la  Table 

All    beauty,    resonance,    integ- 
rity. 
Exist  by  deprivation  or  logic 
Of  strange  position.  This  being 
so, 

We  can  only  imagine  a  world  in 

which  a  woman 
Walks  and  wears  her  hair  and 

knows 
All   that   she    does    not   know. 

Yet  we  know 

What  her  breasts  are.  And  we 
give  fullness 

To   the  dream.   The   table   sup- 
ports the  book. 

The   plume  leaps   in   the  hand 
But  what 

Dismal  scene  is  this?  The  old 

man  pouting 
At   a   black  cloud,  the   woman 

gone 
Into  the  hou.se.  from  which  the 

waiilng  starts? 

Late  Stevens?  Early  A.shbery'^ 
And  that  French  title?  (Ste- 
vens  knew   his  Reverdy   too). 


S<^ution:  (to  be  read  upside 
down)  from  Ashbery's  firs-t 
book.  Some  Trees*.  The  difficult 
parts  of  Stevens  can  be  dis- 
solved by  a  dictionary  und 
some  diligence  (for  once  the 
perambulating  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  Methoo  of  Black- 
mur  works  to  the  core).  The 
magic  of  the  Hartford  Muse  is 
language;  but  all  the  parts  are 
there,  the  syntax  is  whole,  it 
will  make  sense.  What  Ash- 
bery has  done  is  purify  Stevens 
of  the  pulsing  pizzicati  and 
open  up  the  seeming  holes  into 
real  ellipses.  Witness  a  later 
poem,  where  the  language  now 
has  developed  its  own  complex- 
ity, equal  to  the  denser  parts 
of  Comedian  as  Letter  C: 
What    had    you    been   thinking 

about 
the  face  studiously  bloodied 
heaven  blotted  region 
I  go  on   loving   you   like  water 

but 
there  is  a  terrible  breath  in  the 

way  all  of  this 
You  were  not  elected  president, 

yet  won  the  race 
All   the   way    through   fog  and 

drizzle 
When  you  read  if  was  s'incere 

the  coasts 
stammered    with    unintentional 

villages  the 
hor.se   strains   fatigued   I  guess 

.  . .  the  calls  . . . 
I  worry 

The  Tennis  Court  Oath 

Out  of  raised  language  and 
niCtaphysical  fictions  of  Ste- 
vens, comes  the  self-willed 
ambiguity,  the  abstruseness. 
The  world  is  not  rational,  one 
doesn't  think  in  prose  or  iambs. 
The  shadow  of  the  poem  falls 
between  sound  and  sense, 
meaning  joins  with  rhythm  as 
well  as  with  dis/con-junetion, 
p>oems  can  no  longer  be  <vvn 
the  same  way,  just  as  painting 
can  no  longer  be  seen  the  sime 
way  after  Abstract  Expression- 
ism.   The     crux    is    that    s  ich 


t« 


You  can't  disavow 
what  you  do../' 


V 


formlessness  is  formed,  the 
cultivation  of  pointlessness  is 
not  that  of  a  poseur  Word;;  are 
eho.sx  n,  formed,  fixed  to  (  slab- 
lish  a  voice,  a  state  of  mine!,  a 
series/ field/set  of  assoeiati.ms. 
It  is  the  use  of  words  for  tlum- 
selves  (Objectivist,  Williams. 
the  red  wheelbarrow);  plus  the 
loose  fantasy  of  surrealism 
(Breton,  unconscious-automat- 
ic writing);  but  aware  of  the 
Dadaist  blind  alley  (that  .voii 
can't  disavow  what  you  do; 
i.e.,  you  can't  b-^  totally  anti- 
poetic  while  still  producing:  po- 
ems—  although  you  can  be 
anti-every thing  else).  The  pt)ct 
surfaces  once,  in  the  long  po- 
em The  Skaters  to  deal  the 
cards  face  up  and  then  have 
the  game  once  more: 
But  this  is  an  important  aspect 

of  the  question 
Which  1  am   not  ready   to  di.'-- 

cuss.  am  not  at  all  ready  to. 
This   leaving   out    business    On 
it  hinges  the  very  importance 
of  what's  novel 
Ol     autocratic,     or     dense,    or 
silly.  It  is  well  to  call  atten- 
tion 
To  it  by  exaggeration  perhaps. 

But  calling  attention 
Isn't  the  .same  thing  as  explain- 
ing, and  as  I  said  I  am  not 
ready 
To  line  phrases  with  the  costly 
stuff     of     explanation,     and 
shall  not. 
Will  not  do  so  for  the  moment. 
Except   to  say   that  the  car- 
nivorous 
Way  of  these  lines  is  to  devour 

their  own  nature,  leaving 
Nothing  but  a  bitter  impres- 
sion of  absence,  which  as  w« 
know  involves  presence,  but 
still. 
Nevertheless  these  are  funda- 
mental absences,  struggling 
to  get  up  and  be  of!  them- 
selves. 

Poems  are  in  the  forms  of 
falling  .snow;  the  importance 
lies  neither  in  the  separate 
flakes,  nor  the  whole  storm,  nor 
in  the  idea  of  importance.  Form 
is  a  "rhythm  of  the  series  of 
repeated  jumps,  from  abstract 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Man  is  a  machine  which  is  brought  into 
motion  by  external  influences  and  ex- 
ternal impacts. 

A    1^  ■  Tom  Wolfe  on  Ken  Kesey  and 

>KDOUT!         The  Electric  Kool  Aid  Acid  Test 


Tliere  are  more  things  m  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy. 

y^M        •  An  Interview  With  a  Guru 

Y    OICGS^  Changing  a  Life,  Perhaps 


About  Tom  Wolfe  on  Ken  Kesey:  The  Electric  Kool  Aid  Acid  Test. 
That  it  is  a  marvelous  book  in  which  Wolfe  arrives  California  wait- 
ing: for  Kesey  on  pages  1-40  and  does  not  reappear  until  415  or  413  which 
is  to  say  that  what  (only)  the  book  aspires  to  is  to  say  what,  Kesey: 

How  and  why 

By   doing,  in  the  language,  to  be  taken  along,  not  questioning*^ 


When  I  asked  B —  why  he  permitted  me  to  speak  with  him  and  write 
it  up  for  my  newspaper  he  answered: 

Two  different  questions,  right?  Our  talk  and  your  article,  two  dif- 
ferent answers.  You  have  ^eard  of  me  through  friends  anct  you  are  very 
interested  in  me.  I  am  appropriate  to  your  life  rvow.  You  understand  this? 

We  are  all  robots  when  uncritically  involved  with  our  teclmologies 

There  was  no  mysticism,  no  heaviness  aixyut  him,  he  was  believable, 

he  seemed  sincere. 

As  for  your  article,  it  is  for  you,  it  is  written  down  now  and  record- 
ed on  tape  so  you  will  have  it.  Your  readers  either  already  understand 
or  already  cannot. 

I  wanted  to  disagree  but  it  did  not  seem  possible,  as  if  the  moment 


Quotes  several  times  from  Joachim  Wach's  paradigm  of  the  way 
religioiLs  are  founded  —  but  .  .  . 

The  Ken  Kesey  exi>erience,  then  1960-1966  in  California  when  the 
Mery  Pranksters  took  —  LSD  —  Further  —  West  than  before  or  since. 

That  this  experience  was  like  Stranger  in  a  Strange  Land,  Ouspensky, 
Journey  to  the  East 


In^fact  Wolfe  understands  very  well  in  depth  what  it  was  they  were  I  disagreed,  stopped  him,  I  had  lost  him.  If  I  truly  did  disagree.  1  would 
about,  tells  the  reader,  you  and  I  how  they  were  and  they  were  heroes.  |  stop  him,  but  until  I  was  cerUim,  I  knew  1  could  not. 

^  The  moon  is  a  huge  living  Ix^ing  feed- 
ing upon  the  earth.  The  moon  could  not 


He  thought  of  the  incomprehensible  se- 
quc^nce  of  changes  and  chances  that 
make  up  a  life,  all  the  beauties  and 
liorrors  and  absurdities  whose  conjunc- 
tions create  ihe  uniiilcrpretable  and  yet 
divinely  significant  pattern  of  human 
dcsliuv. 


And  they  yes,  Ihcy  lived  these  things. 

'Tile  finest  piece  of  writing" 

Mike  Murphy,  The  Justice 

The  long,  subjective  non  fiction  piece. 

This  is  a  novel  about  a  real  person,  K. 

In  short,  in  a  letter  from  K  hiding  in 
Mexico,  quoted  by  Wolfe. 

In  short,  this  young  handsome,  successful 
happily  —  married  —  three  —  lovely  —  chil- 
dren father  was  a  fear  crazed  dope  fiend  in 
flit^ht  to  avoid  prosecution  on  3  felonies  and  god 
knows  how  many  misdemeanors  and  seeking  at 
the  .same  time  to  sculpt  a  new  saton  from  an 
old  surf  —  -n  even  shorter,  mad  as  a  hatter. 

October,  1966:  Wolfe,  goes  to  California  to 
find  out  where  K  is  in  Mexico-he  returns  at 
that  very  time  and  is  caught  by  police  put  in 
jail.  Wolfe  goes  to  see  him. 

"There  was  a  young  psychologist  there,  Jim 
Fadiman-Clifton  Fadiman's  nephew"  bringmg 
K  some  I  Ching  roins. 

He  waits  with  the  Merry  Pranksters  for  K 
to  get  out  of  jail. 

"Everybody  is  picking  up  on  tlie  most 
minute  incidents  as  if  they  were  metaphors  for 
life  itself.  Everybody's  life  becomes  more  fabu- 
lous every  muiute.  than  the  most  fabulous 
book  It's  phony,  goddamn  it  .  .  .  but  mysto  .  .  . 
and  after  awhile  it  starts  to  infect  you  like  an 
itch,  the  ro.se  ola. 

He's  questioning  here,  holding  back  from 
the  ttew 

"having  a  hard  time  listening"  but 


Inside  His  Head 


exist  without  organic  life  on  <'arth.  More- 
over, in  relation  to  organic  life,  the  moon 
Iniiie  electromagnet. 

You  .see  what  a  good  listener  you  are.  I  can 
almost  feel  your  mind  racing  to  keej)  up.  to  ask 
good  questions.  You  are  being  honest  and  more, 
you  are  committed  to  me,  already  you  have 
invested  hope  in  me,  and  for  this  rea.son  I  must 
try  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

What  we  are  saying  here  does  not  show  on 
the  tape. 

I  had  that  fcM.'ling  tO'O.  the  profundity,  the 
total  immersion  I  felt,  the  harmony  of  each 
thoui4t^t  with  the  la.st  and  the  next,  no  matter 
what  thouglit,  it  fit. 

1  asked  about  this  vond^Ting  whether  it 
would  be  similar  to  the  day  after  LSD,  when 
the  realizations  do  not  seem  so  profound. 

B  answered  tliat  it  would  be  unless  1  went 
on  to  the  next  step,  the  one  tliat  brought  the 
experience  to  bear  on  the  next  experience.  The 
action  that  made  the  thought  relevant.  And  you 
will  be  sure  when  a  profound  experience  is  rele- 
vant becau.se  it  is  simply,  it  feels  relevant. 

I  felt  that  the  rising  pitch  of  my  emotions, 
the  increa.se  in  the  vibratioius,  in  their  frequen- 
cy, depth,  was  too  much.  I  changed  the  subjtxrt 
only  to  le.ssen  the  tension. 

What  would  you  promi.se  me  for  the  time  I 
.spent  studying  with  you'* 

Nothing.  I  would  either  l>e  my.s<:'lf  the 
promi.se,  or  not  If  you  .saw  me  as  your  greatest 
hope  you  would  follow  me. 

Which  nuifle  .sen.se  so  I  checked  my  notes 
and  asked:  .iiiding  no  appropriate  questions; 
What  should   I  ask  you   (grirming)? 

Immediately:   What  do  I   think   of  you? 

Surpri.sed  I  said:  okay. 

I  like  you  and  .see  pronii.se  in  you.  I  see 
death  in  you.  perhaps  .soon,  and  hope  that  you 
will  see  it  and  begin  to  act.  Your  time  is  very 
short  and  I  wonder  if  you  will  use  it.  I  wonder 
if  you  will  know  it 

After  a  little  more  talk,  and  confu.'^?ion  on 
my  part.  He  became  abrupt  and  .several  of  his 


Hy  MIKE  MURPHY 

All>ert  you  idiot,  careful  what  you  say 

The  voice  said,  Albert,  as  he  turned  away 

From  the  voice  of  his  lady 

Si>eakinj2r  after  words 

And  it  sj)oke  of  kindness 

Wishing  it  were  hers. 

Don't  you  remember,  right  after  you  punched  the  cop? 

But  we  reminded  Albert  even  as  he  sjwke 

That  his  nose  was  blemished  and  his  mouth  stank  smoke 

Hearing  thus  the  voices,  he  must  turn  away 

And  answer  to  always  listening  (Us) 

Thinking  what  to  say. 

Who  will  love  you  when  we  die? 

Nobody  gets  hurt. 

Jimmy,  ah  yer  the  one 
The  blue  eyes  bright  1  hear 
The  grin  from  ear  to  ear 
In  that  yammering  group 
.ing  a  hard  time  nsienmg     »u.  .  .  .  Who  is  speaking?  ^  ,  .^ 

Soiiu'liines  1  lliink  lluil  eacli  g<Mieralion  lias  to  think  twice  as  many  lh(Mij;lrts  as  llic  prrvious, 
iiist  to  «M'l  to  tlir  l)asir  ivali/alions,  and  that  each  generation  is  Ichs  Avisc  than  tlic  (yuv  hrfnw. 

J     '_  ^     .    .,  _  ,-    ...r...    4U^    1....4    Or  Fido,  by  God.  the  inevitable  dog  pupils  came  in  :md  .sal  ..round  'lim  and  i 

Jeanette,  simpering,  bitch 
Full  (»f  twitch 
Or  was  it  Peter 
Ponder,  ]>eruse.  peruse 
Grim  Gus  checking  out  the  accounts 
My  people  in.side 

Gitizen.s  under  a  skin,  I  love  you. 
David  high  on  LSD 
Toll  me  what  you  think  of  me 
VV^ho  will  keep  you  if  I  die. 
You  played  it  for  her,  you  can  play  it  for  mc. 
Awhile  we  waited  around  the  tire- 
Awhile  we  waited  around  the  fire 
As  if  to  be  drawn  truly  together 
Only  beneath  the  task  or  hero 
Big  Voice  to  break  from  the  iiky  then 
Waiting 

To  be  transformed  * 

We  searched  but  were  not  sure 
That  love  and  caring  did  not  leave  the  world. 

Tlie  lialhicination  of  good  weather  de- 
ceives only  the 


K  ont  on  bail,  a  week  before  the  last 
EKAAT,  the  Acid  Test  Graduation,  Wolle 
watchmg.  back  in  time  to  Ke.sey  just  out  of 
U.  Oregon  and  how  the  whole  tlnng  started,  K. 

Wolfe  has, 

"tried  not  only  to  tell  what  they  did  but  to 
recreate  the  mental  a1mo.sphere  or  subjective 
reality  of  it.  I  don't  thint?  their  adventures  can 
be  understood   without   that." 

I've  said  in  two  years 

Wolfe  could  not  have  done  any  better  with 

The  .synch,  the  current  fanta.sy,  the  exi>eri 
ence,  the  movie 

Mike  Murphy,  The  Justice 

Tliis  is  a  rave  review  about 
Superhero  Ken  Ke.sey  and  his  merry  superband 
of  pranksters  and  if  the  reader  doubts  or  can- 
not believe  such  things,  miracles,  forces  beyond 
his  own  poor  understanding 

The  existence  of  people  who  have  gone  be- 
yond him 

The  existence  of  truth 

The  possibility  of  strange  thing.<» 

This  Vjook  needs  ingestion  (deep  grokking) 
and  only  then,  su.spension  of  l>elief  only  then 
questioning  the  merits  of  this  style  of  life,  only 
then  doubt. 

Because  Tom  Wolfe  is  a  journal i.st,  that  any 
underage  reader  can  tru.st. 

The  closest  thing  America  has  to  an  im- 
partial ob.scrver. 

And  if  he's  impre.«;.sed 

He  shows  a  willingness  to  look  and  learn, 
on  earnesi  desire  to  tell  the  full  .story,  an  abil- 
ilty  to  believe  what  he  feels  is  true. 

^  Oil   l)ccn   down    loo  lon^  from    lh< 
Buddha,  von  ^^ot  lo  ha\e  I'ailh. 


pupils  came  in  and  sat  .around  'lini  and  it  was 
obvious  that  it  was  time  to  go,  certain  only 
Ihat  I  was  the  one  who  had  terminated  the  in- 
terview. 

Listening  to  his  voice  again  it  was  hollow, 
but  thinking  of  Ins  pupils  1  susjiected  thai  for 
them  it  was  not. 

Ed.  note:  This  interview  was  conducted  in 
New  York  recently  by  Mike  Murphy  with  a 
man  thought  by  .some  to  be  very  wi;ie  and  by 
.some  to  \h^  very  foolish,  although  most  have 
not  heard  of  him  at  all.  At  his  request  he  re- 
mains anonymous. 


Pull  my  daisy,  lip  my 
my  doors  are  open 

TJien  a<!;ain  (speaking 
il  wasn't  so  bad. 
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By  Walter  Mossberg 


Travelling   With  Wallace 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Mossberg  traveled  with  George  Wallace  last  week  on  assignment 
for  THE  JUSTICE. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA..  HAGERSTOWN,  MD..  NORFOLK,  VA.  (Oct.  31)— The  election 
of  1968  may  be  laughed  or  joked  about  in  such  places  as  the  Edyth  and  Irving  Usen  Castle 
Snack  Bar,  but  on  American  Flyers  Airline  Plane  182,  it  is  taken  very  seriously. 

For  it  is  in  that  plane,  a  not-so-reliable  chartered  Electra,  that  the  campaign  of  George 
Corley  Wallace  transports  itself  about  the  nation  to  "tell  the  folks  what  they  want  to  hear." 

The  Wallace  Campaign,  as  it  is  officjally  called,  is  serious  business.  It  sets  its. sights  high 
from  the  start,  and,  unlike  the  campaign  of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  it  never  pretended  it 
was  merely  there  to  raise  issues  or  help  change  policy.  It  is  there  to  elect  George  Corley  Wallace 
—  originally  of  Barbour  County,  Alabama,  and  late  of  a  schoolhouse  door  in  Tuscaloosa  — 

President  of  the  United  States. — - — — — — 

But  even  that  statement  of  I  do  not  know  what  tonight's  him.  George  Wallace  is  organ- 
purpose  goes  only  part  of  the  vote  count  may  bring.  But  I  izing  the  neighborhood  around 
way  toward  describing  the  know  this:  "we"  will  not  be  the  base  of  our  ivory  tower  by 
Wallace  effort.  It  is  as  much  a  the  only  ones  looking  ahead  to  calling  us  names,  but  soon  he'll 
crusade  to  rescue  the  nation  as  '72.  And  we  can  not  take  great  be  solidifying  that  organiza- 
a  drive  to  change  its  leader-  comfort  in  Wallace's  failure  to  tion  with  some  definite,  right- 
ship.  II  is,  as  Wallace  has  been  win  today's  election,  or  in  the  wing  programs.  We'd  better 
quoted  as  saying,  a  movement  blunders  he  has  made  here  and  come  downstairs  and  start 
to  "turn  this  country  around."  there  throughout  the  campaign  pushing  some  of  our  own  pro- 
Eastern  urban  college  stu-  (Curtis  LcMay,  a  lack  of  posi-  grams — better  and  more  work- 
dents  may  not  be  very  familiar    tive     rightist     proposals,     etc.)    a^je    than    the    public    dole    or 

with    the    Wallace    Campaign,   Just  as  "we"  intend  to  correct   |he   Great   Society while   he's 

but  they  are  familiar  with  such   our  errors  (splitting  our  votes    g^jj]    j,^    ij^^^    emotional    stage, 
"*  '      ' ' "-      '^'''~~*^--  ^^jjj  relatively  vulnerable. 

The  political  arena,  popu- 
lated though  it  be  by  the  Nix- 
ons  and  Humphreys,  may  be 
our  last  chance.  We  must  not 
only  beat  Wallace  there,  but 
we  mu.si  win  back  his  people  — 
I         I    .       107^  "    ^"  ^  NEW  basis.   We  must  deal 

9116311   10    twiA   •   •   •  with     the     problems    of    poor 

whites  as  well  as  blacks,  of 
'^*^**^'*^'^''^*^'^^^^^'^'**'^^^^^^^'^'**'^^^^  rural  Southerners  as  well  as 
l»ati^on."Like"iVor'not7arrthat  between  Bobby  and  Gene,  etc.).  citizens  of  Great  Neck.  For  if 
we  thought  so  "refreshing"  in  so  "they"  intend  to  correct  we  leave  Wallace  s  people  to 
the  McCarthy  thing  —  the  theirs.  Just  as  "we"  hope  to  be  "'m,  and  we  allow  them  to 
amateurism,  the  volunteerism,  strongly  carried  on  through  '72  Jose  a  couple  of  elections,  they, 
the  heady  re.sponses  of  the  on  a  torrent  of  emotions  against  like  some  of  us,  may  declare 
crowds  of  faitiiful,  the  "hon-  wrongs  done  to  us  (i.e.,  racism,  the  failure  of  the  system,  give 
esty"  and  "courage"  to  hammer  the  draft,  etc.),  so  "they"  have  up  on  New  Politics,  and  decide 
out  again  and  again  at  the  similar  hopes.  Jj  ta^ke  to  the  streets.  And,  in 
litany  of  Establishment  sins—  We  must  take  Wallace  seri-  the  streets,  nobody  who  grew 
all  of  these  permeate,  and,  per-  ^u^lv  and  treat  him  obiedive-  "''J"  l^^Z  ■  ^"^  Hempstead, 
haps,  defme  the  Wallace  eHort.  ,^  ^""^  ^  ,  '""'  objective  ^r  Santa  Mon.ca  is  much  of  a 
When  the  candidate  refers  to  'V^  ^"  power  terms.  We  must  match  for  the  boys  from  De- 
his  organization  as  a  "move-  not  allow  him  to  gain  power  troit,  Mississippi,  and  Dallas. 
'  ment"  rather  than  a  party,  he  over  this  country,  but  we  must  One  of  the  first  things  I 
makes  sense.  j^,,^^  ourselves  to  be  guided  heard  George  Wallace  say  aft- 
To  be  blunt:  the  "New  Poll-  ^y  hysteria  in  trying  to  stop  (Continued  on  Page  9) 
,   tics"    has    branch    offices,    not 


\"  I 


1 '  f 


New  Politics 


©tiit>i  erusiuks  as  the  McCarthy 
campaign,  the  Resistance,  and 
the  various  ellorts  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  SDS.  It  is  igno- 
rant for  us  to  presume  that 
th(>se  and  other  organizations 
with  whieh  we  may  have  sym- 
pathy (or  at  least  understand- 
ing )  hold  a  monopoly  on  such 
items  as  enthusiasm,  dedication, 
zeal,  and  the  ability  to  perse- 
vjpre   and   move   events   in   the 


'\  •  •  'we'  will  not  be 
the  only  ones  looking 


By    TOM    MILLER, 

College  Press  Service 
ROCKVILLE  CENTRE,  N.Y. 
(CPS) — The  country's  number 
one  on-campus  recruiter  is  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  A  close  sec- 
ond is  Allard  Lowenstein,  a 
39-year-old  Long  Island  attor- 
ney doubling  as  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Liberal  parties'  can- 
didate for  Congress  from  Nas- 
sau County. 

Lowenstein's  hundreds  of 
campus  speeches,  in  addition  to 
his  lecture  positions  at  colleges 
in  North  Carolina,  California 
and  New  York,  have  made  him 
a  well-known  figure  at  most 
campuses.  He  gained  national 
piominence  during  the  last 
year  as  the  organizing  force 
behind  the  Dump-Johnson  and 
Back-McCarthy  drives. 

His  past  record  gives  him 
good  credentials  by  any  stand- 
ards. He  worked  with  the  anti- 
Frnnco  underground  in  Spain 
for  years,  brought  tlie  condi- 
tions of  tribal  life  in  South- 
west Africa  to  international  at- 
tention in  1959,  and  in  the 
early  sixties  helped  set  up  tlie 
political  machinery  for  the 
Mississippi      Freedom      Demo- 


form."  Pres.  Johnson  and  Hum- 
phrey came  around  last  week- 
end, and  so,  the.i,  did  Lowen- 
stein. 

^  ,.  I^is   loss  of 

Democratic  support  may  be  off- 
set by  backing  from  Republi- 
cans who  can't  stomach  his  op- 
ponent's rightist  stand  on  is- 
sues. Lowenstein  does  have 
newspaper  support,  though 
Both  Long  Island  dailie.s  and 
the  Times  and  the  Post  in  New 
York  have  endorsed  him. 

A  long  list  of  show  business 
and  political  personalities  have 
also  helped  —  financially  and 
through  endorsements.  But 
over  seventy-percent  of  all  the 
funds  used  so  far  have  eome 
from  outside  the  candidate's 
district,  mainly  from  New  York 
City  and  the  west  coast  The 
state  party  had  not  helped  at 
all. 

His  chances  in  a  mod(  rate 
Republican  area  are  only  f;iir. 
However,  with  a  Characteristic 
flourishing  closing  weekend,  he 
could  squeak  out  a  victory 

Trying  to  obtain  public  ap- 
proval, Lowenstein  has  of  ne- 
cessity adopted  more  moderate 
rhetoric   in   place  of  his   usual 


KILL  UGLY  POLITICS 

SEND  THE  SILVER  THROATS 
BACK  WHERE  THEY  CAME  FROM 


only  in  Madison,  Cambridge, 
and  New  York;  l9ut  in  Mont- 
IJomery,  Akron,  and  Milwau- 
kee. Anyone  who  thought  that 
New  Politics-Left  could  suc- 
ce€»d  through  momentum, 
charisma,  hard  work  and  the 
striking  of  a  heretofore  un- 
struck  political  chord,  had  bet- 
ter realize  that  New  Politics- 
Right  can  succeed  for  the  .same 
reasons.  Furthermore,  it  is  as 
stupid     for     "us"     to    pass    off 


♦  ♦  ♦  An^   Right 


By  BILL  FREELAND  good   television   entertainment. 

College  Press  Service  Here  I  refer  to  the  top-rated, 

NEW    YORK     (CPS)    —    In  quadrennial      spectator,      com- 

George  Wldlace^s'a  manlacaV,    ^-^'s   election    year   of   political  plete   with    computerized    pro- 

jNitlerite    bloodthirsty   neo-Na-    assassinations     and     sacrihcial  jections,    m    which    the   results 

poleon   as   it   \/as   for   some  of    l^^n^bs.    of    manic    Republicans  of  the  presidential  election  are 

"them"  to  laberplFK  as  a  pro-    competing      with     depressive  reported.  I  simply  contend  that 

Communist,  Hippie  tool  of  the    Democrats,   how   dull   and   dif-  very   few   Americans,   when   it 

One-World   Black   Power   con-    ferent  it  all  would  be  without  comes  down  to  it,  will  cast  a 

spiracy   It  is  as  silly  to  presume    the    candidacy    of    George    C.  symbolic  vote  for  a  confirmed 

that     Wallace's     appeal     can't    Wallace.  loser,   when   in  so   doing,   they 

reach  beyond  the  South  as  it  is        But    suddenly    it's    the    last  cut  themselves  off  from  direct 

to    imagine    that    Robert  Ken-    week  of  the  campaign,  the  fight  involvement  in  the  suspense  of 

nedy     could     excite     partisans    is   in    the    last   round    and    the  the   televised   tallying  later   in 

only    if   they   owned   mansions    hustling,  one-time  bantam-  the    evening.    Americans    still 
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weight  boxer  will  very  shortly  enjoy   a    contest   too   much   to 

be  going  down  for  the  count,  place    themselves    outside    the 

That    conclusion,    of    course,  arena    of   struggle    when    they 

assumes   the    former    governor  can   go  home  and   tune  in  on 

will  not  poll  more  than  ten  per  the  fight. 

cent  of  the  vote,  and  the  elec-  Perhaps  that  conception  of 
tion  will  not  be  decided  in  the  how  the  election  will  be  de- 
House  of  Representatives.  cided  is  illusionary,  but  so  are 

That  will  be  true  because  a  number  of  other  factors  sup- 
nothing,  not  even  politics,  will  posedly  operating  in  this  cam- 
be  permitte<l  to  rob  the  Amer-  paign  —  including  the  gener- 
ican   public   of  an  evening  of  (Continued  on  Pa«e  9) 
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More  on  the  War  Against  the 
Young:  Martin  Duberman  says 
those  in  power  in  our  universi- 
ties are  blind  to  student 
principles. 

James  Dickey  on  Allan  Seager 

and  Theodore  Roethke. 

No  IMore  Vletnams?  Is  it  even 

realistic  to  insist  on  this?  . . . 
iWhere  does  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience leave  us  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
China?  (The  first  of  two  ex- 
cerpts from  a  conference  at 
the  Adiaj  Stevenson  Institute  in 
Chicago.) 
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cratic  Party.  He,  more  than 
any  other  individual,  was  re- 
sponsible for  drawing  northern 
college  students  to  the  deep 
South  for  summer  work  with 
the  Council  of  Federated  Or- 
ganizations in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  whites  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC). 

With  an  effective  activist 
baciiground,  a  seat  in  Congress 
would  seem  an  unlikely  spot 
for  Lowenstein,  but  last  spring 
a  group  called  ''Dissenting 
Democrats  of  Nassau  County" 
nominated  him  to  run  for  Con- 
gress. Beating  the  regular  Dem- 
ocratic Party  camlidate  in  the 
June  primary,  he  now  faces  a 
conservative  Republican  in  the 
general  election.  But  develop- 
ing social  and  political  move- 
ments is  not  the  same  as  play- 
ing a  straight  electoral  politics 
game,  and  Lowenstein  appears 
to  be  somewhere  between 
radical  electoral  politics  and 
causes. 

The  two,  of  course,  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  but  a  can- 
didate confronted  with  getting 
elected  in  a  Republican  area 
has  to  give  some  and  take 
little. 

Lowenstein's  campaign  is  go- 
ing like  many  of  his  other  en- 
terprises. From  the  beginning 
students  have  been  the  main- 
stays of  his  staff  at  every  level. 
This  last  weekend  300  came 
from  as  far  west  as  Indiana  to 
help  canvass,  collate  and  drum 
up  support,  bringing  the  total 
so  far  to  just  under  1000. 
He  is  running  what  is  known 
by  now  as  a  standard  Mc- 
Carthy campaign. 

Many  local  regular  Demo- 
crats are  suspect  of  him  be- 
cause of  the  semantical  game 
Lowenstein  played  with  Hum- 
phrey, refusing  to  support  the 
Vice  President  unless  certain 
conditions,  notably  a  bombing 
halt,  were  included  in  his  "plat- 


impulsive  style.  With  an  aiih- 
conservative  apponent,  Mason 
Hampton,  he  seems  to  be  doing 
a  half-Lyndon  in  trying  to  take 
the  middle-of-the-road  vote. 
He  says  as  much  in  speaking 
to  voters. 

After  berating  Hampton,  he 
says,  "You  will  find  that  1  r<p- 
resent  the  mainstream  ol  both 
Democratic  and  Repui)liian 
thinking  in  the  district  and  in 
the  country." 

He  knows  quite  well  that  he 
docs  not  represent  any  such 
mainstream,  but  is  tonsidor- 
ably  ahead  of  the  voters,  as  he 
has  shown  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. The  question  raiseii  l)y 
some  is  how  far  and  how  much 
he  will  continue  to  claim  mid- 
dle-of-the-road ideas  to  main- 
tain a  position  in  electoral  poli- 
tics. 

His  following  is  large 
throughout  the  country  He 
follows  coalitions  for  a  va'ioty 
of  causes  at  the  drop  of  a  press 
conference. 

His  loyalty  to  the  Dtino- 
cratic  party  at  its  lowest  <  l>b 
in  late  August  has  brought  re- 
actions from  all  sides.  Manns 
Raskin  and  his  New  Party  arc 
setting  up  a  political  structure 
much  more  attunetl  to  what 
Lowenstein  stands  for  than  the 
Democratic  Party.  Newsday  on 
Long  Island,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  in  its  endorsement:  "De- 
spite Lowenstein's  ties  to  the 
sO'Called  'New  Politics,'  he  be- 
lieves in  working  within  the 
framework  of  the  Demo<'ralic 
party  and  the  two-party  sys- 
tem." Because  of  his  Irftisti 
stand  on  issues  and  his  ability 
to  mobilize  people  to  work  on 
a  project,  he  rc^presents  one  of 
the  best  or  last  hopes  ol  the 
Democratic  party,  depending 
on  one's  point  of  view. 

One  of  the  few  printed  at- 
tacks on  Lowenstein  came 
from  the  left  when  Ramparts 
cut  him  down  for  bein^  too 
compromising  of  his  beliefs  in 
(Continued   on  Page   8) 
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Will  Chicken  Soup  Workl 
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fugene  Bardach 


Plainclothesman 
Yglesias 


Editor's   Note:    Mr.    Bardach   ness   of  the  diagnosis,  what  else  operative  word  here  is  "coUec- 
is    an    Assistant    Professor    of     ---  •    -  -    -     •     —-  -„,,-_.:....i.. 

Politics. 


A   sure-fire   prescription   for 
0Mt?ravating  nearly  all  forms  c^ 
sjocial  discontent  is  to  promise 
muih,   deliver   little.   This   £or- 
niula    is    guaranteed    to   retain 
itii   potency   under    all    normal 
conditions  and  to  improve  un- 
der   abnormal    conditions.     In- 
tensive   testing    under    a    wide 
variety    of    conditions    has 
shown  that  it  has  a  few  bene- 
ficial side  effects.    In  a  recent 
jsaniple  of  cases  studied  in  our 
own  social  laboratories — school 
decentralization    in   New   York 
lity,    the    Democratic    national 
convention,    the   Poor   People's 
Campaign,   to   mention   only    a 
f(.vv  —  we  have  discovered  no 
means  of  damping  or  reversing 
its  eflects.    We  have  been  able 
to  sustain  high  rates  of  suspi- 
cion,   anger,    alienation,    and 
sporadic   violence  without  fail. 
No    other    medicine    known    to 
social    science    can    make    this 
flaim.    This   treatment  is   indi- 
cated   when    results    have    not 
been  obtained  by  the  more  con- 
ventional   remedy:    promise 
nothing,  deliver  nothing. 

We  may  be  reasonably  sure, 
then,    that    the    treatment    will 
also  prove  effective  in  dealing 
with    the    nation-wide    malaise 
in  higher  education.    When  the 
origins   of   our  present   discon- 
tents   are    properly    diagnosed, 
when  all  the  present  re-assess- 
ments, re-examinations,  and  re- 
evaluations    have    been    com- 
pleted, the  formula   will   no 
doubt  be  tried,  and  found  suc- 
cessful, once  again.    If  this  oc- 
curs, the  eminent  diagnosticians 
of  the  pathology  in  the  univer- 
sities  (Paul   Goodman  at  their 
head),  will  deserve  the  largest 
portion  of  the  credit.  They  hear 
the  patient  crying  for  help.    At 
their   suggestion,  well-meaning 
but     unwitting     administrators 
and  faculty  pile  broken  prom- 
ises unfulfilable  promises — un- 
til   they   have  managed   to   ad- 
minister   a    lethal    dose!     Alas, 
they  say,  in  light  of  the  serious-' 


could  we  do  but  try? 

Plasiic  livings 

Consult  better  diagnosticians, 
I  would  say;  find  those  who  un- 
derstand  the   anatomy   of   uni-  ,.     ,  -       ,         ■ 
versities  as  well  as  the  organ-  ;iy^*'7r«^!JJ^^.,^;..H  ^i 
ization  of  its  life  functions.    It  i^J,"L«f "1^"^.!^.^ 


tively."  What  is  collectively 
••good"  in  our  special  kind  of 
community  is  by  now  scarcely 
arguable:  dispassionate  inquiry, 
mutual  respect  and  affection,  a 

ial    justice, 
moral  ex- 


I  •  I 


..  ,        4    4  11    4       cellence,  to  name  only  the  most 

IS  worse  than  useless  to  tell  stu-  j^  ^ant.  What  still  pleads 
dents,  whose  cries  of  pain  are  f^^  ^^.^ers  are  the  questions 
the  most  audible  on  our  cam-  ^  ^^  j^^^  -^  ^^  ^^„  ^^ese  val- 
puses,  their  universities  will  be  ^^  realized  collective- 

better  If  trustees  attend  more  ,  ^^/  ^g)  if  collective  solu- 
te educational  goals  than  to  ^(^^^  ^^^  ^^  3,1  possible,  in  what 
finances,  if  the  faculty  become  j^j  ^        ^  university  com- 

psychiatrists  instead  of  teachers   ^^^^^y    ^^y    help    to    realize 
and  scholars,  or  if  the  political   ^Y\Qm 
forces    outside    the    university  '  ^^^^^  j^  Rousseau 

will    become   less   abusive  and 

more  enlightened.  Even  if  such  The  first  of  these  two  ques- 
changes  could  be  effected  on  a  tions  is  one  of  the  c-lassic 
scale  large  enough  to  make  a  problems  of  political  theory, 
difference,  it  is  still  unquestion-  Present-day  critics  of  the  fail- 
able  whether  they  would  make  ures  of  "the  university  commu- 
enou^h  of  a  difference  for  the  nity"  resemble  no  classical-po- 
problems  that  really  count.  It  litical  theorist  so  much  as  Jean- 
is  just  possible  that  a  pair  of  Jacques  Rousseau.  Like  Rous- 
plastic  wings  and  a  short  course  seau,  they  applaud  participa- 
in  rapid  eli^ow  movements  will  tion,  dialogue,  commitment  to 
help  a  man  fly  from  New  York  common  purpose,  and  the  obli- 
to  Los  Angeles;  but  what  he  gations  of  each  to  all  and  all  to 
really  needs  is  an  airplane  each.  They  assume  a  natural 
ticket     Like  all   social   institu-   disposition  towards  moral  vir- 

tions.    universities    are   full    of  llJ^  ^^'^  ^.^^^^^^^-^i^rnT'virlu^^^^^ 

ideological   and    practical    con-  the  ancients  spoke  of     virtue 

tradictions    even*^ within    their  a  sort  o    moral  excellenee)^^^^^^ 

own  domain.    Outside   it,   they  self-realization.  Social  arrange- 

are  vulnerable  to   many   kinds  '^^"^^^^^  ^^^^"^^^y  ^^1?^!^^^^^^^ 

of  pressures,  some  of  which  in-  natural  dispositions^  Ji'^olale 

tensify  their  internal  contradic-  either  ""^^"re  them  or  violate 

^innc  (ihf^  nrrsjmirps  from  other  them.    Nurturant  are  those  ar- 

rarely    tested    fully,    mere    are  ,       social  arrangements 

unquestionably  limits  to  the  ca-   ^^v^^V'^n^r;. LU    nr    eliminate 

life  of  its  members,  a  condition   happy    propensities    01    num<»n 


The  poet  diseinbarkiuij  {illus.  S.  W.  Curlia) 


By  TEDDY   GFOSS 

My  Father's  Hoiise 
biy  Luis  Yylvsias,  60  pp. 
Identity  Press 
As  readers  we  are  accus 
tomed  to  suppose  nothing.  Even 
things  we  would  ordinarily  be- 
lieve ia,   instead  of  supposing, 


of  a  visible  world  in  which  ev- 
erything has  intelligence  to  re- 
port to  us  —  points  in  time, 
parts  ot  history,  spots  on  a 
lived-on  loved-in  map. 

Unlike  jallid  bleary  -  eyed 
poets  crying  to  write  ruddy- 
body     poe-ms,    Yglesias     writes 


nature. 

The  extension  of  Rousseau- 
ian  theory  to  university  life  is 
simple.    Students  should  parti- 


LOOKING  FOR  A  MEANINGFUL  CHALLENGE? 
LOOKING  FOR  SELF-FULFILLMENT? 

If  you  ore  between  18  ond  30 
PARTICIPATE 


SHERUT   LA'AM 
Volunteer  Service  Corps  tor  Isroel 

ONE   YEAR 

If  you  ore  o  protcssionel,  college 
groduote  or  undergroduote,  you  ore 
needed  os  o  teocher,  instructor,  tutor, 
tcchnicion.  nurse,  sociol  worker,  etc. 
For  on  experience  in  comn»unoJ  living 
you  moy  ioin  the  tuli  yeor  Kibbutz 
progrom  on  o  border  Kibbutz  or  else- 
where. 

ORIENTATION   AND  ULPAN 

Knowledge  of  Hebrew  not  essentiol. 
Before  dcporture  there  is  on  oricnto- 
tion  seminor  followed  by  o  three- 
month  Ulpon,  intensive  Hebrew  study 
in    Isroel. 

COST 

$670  round-trip  oir  fate  ond  oriento- 
tion  costs. 

NEXT   DEPARTURES 

July,  1969  for  Prof,  ond  Semi-Prof. 
Sept.,  1969,  Kibbutz  Porticipotion. 

Limited    number    of     portiol     loons, 
ovoiloble  to  professionols  only. 

For  more  informotion,  stop 
Robbi  Anelrod's  ©Mice  m 
Chopel  ond  complete  coupon. 


in     at 
Berlin 


not  without  parallels  in  the  cir 
cumstancesof  other  institutions 
^nd  collectivities. 

r^i^^^k^  S  =  ^^  ^id^a; 

^unUv's  caK  to  UveZ-  administrators?)  should  cherish 
inunity  s  «fPf  ^'^^  *«  J'^T  S^'  a  common  concern  for  each 
lectively  -the  good  life.      Tlie  a^^^^,^  ^^^^^    intellectual,  and 

personal  well-being.  Of  fac- 
ulty-student contacts  there  can 
be  no  excess:  in  the  classroom, 
in  the  office,  on  the  playing 
field,  in  the  lounge,  in  the  cafe- 
teria, and,  best  of  all,  in  the 
homes  of  faculty  members. 
Scarcely  any  student  or  uni- 
versity teacher  today  who 
wishes  to  count  himself  on  the 
side  of  progress  and  humanity 
in  university  life  will  dissent 
from  the  view  that  movement 
in  these  directions  is  desirable. 
(Of  course,  I'm  for  such  move- 
ments). There  is  more  debate 
on  just  ho-w  much  movement  is 
desirable,  and  certainly  a  per- 
vasive uncertainty  about  how 
much,  given  the  anatomy  of 
the  university,  is  possible.  My 
own  feeling  is  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  it  is  diflTicult 
to  push  the  movements  too  far, 
that  it  is  possible  to  push  much 
harder  than  we  have  in  the 
past,  and,  finally,  that  such 
movements  are  only  marginally 
relevant  to  the  problems  they 
are  supposed  to  help  solve.  No 
purely  institutional  solutions 
can  be  more  than  partial  It  is 
diversionary  if  not  dangerous 
to  believe  otherwise. 

Roots  in  Locke 
To  understand  why  this  is  so, 
let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
another  classical  political  theo- 
rist, John  Locke.  For  all  their 
similarity  in  using  the  imag- 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


we  suspect.  In  rea^ling'^WtTy  with  an  ^P^^'f,;:^'";-^^^^!!"^  ''if^ 
wP  substitute  for  the  psycho-  is  unscrupulously  right.  He 
^lic  "1  and  involv  n^  suspen-  draws  lirmly  from  Europe  mix- 
£onoi  d?sbenef  a  mechani!stic   ing    influences   mto   a   Kin<     ol 

rn^d^wfthhoidin^^  ^rc^^lrnV' ''-  7^^::^^V;^r::^^^^^ 

^"buTIs  T  f' ame^^  S  sus-   poHry,^  accumulating  .  meaning 

ni^^oi  fs  anth^Thetic  t^^^  and    finally    contributmg    1     to 

-^michirm^y   leave   us   wi^   the  final  poem.  His  metapJiors 

Thl    lisl    w^d     it    take*    away    are  not   fragrant   surprises;   no 

those  of  t^^'eri  We  may  win   one  lin    bosses  a  verse;  no  strict 

hrbaUle  b^we  will  lo^e  the   ^'f^^^^yS^^'^.'^.?'^^^^^^^ 

AA/ord    Poets  to<lay  —  too  many    to  rhyme.  The    1    ol  i"<^  P*^"Jf 

ol  [hem  -  anUeipate  this  from    is    client    and    accommodatrng, 

us     a^     guard     their     poems   carefuly  outweighed  by  the  out 

n^nini^^   it    Thcv   either  wnte  a    side   world    His  metaphors  are 

?ort  of     lanked   ^t4ry,   poetry    more    like    plainclothesmen, 

wi^h    ponoply    P^>tect^^^  travelling  al"rJK"''""^'''*S*'«^f 

words  Tel^ed    up    to    man-size    on    or    ben.'ath    the    ground    of 


SHERUT  LA'AM  SPECIAL 
NEW   PROJECT 

TWO  YEARS 

If  you  ore  o  professional,  college 
groduote  or  undergroduote  entering 
your  junior  yeor,  you  con  porticipote 
in  one  yeor  of  work  tollovrcd  by  one 
yeor  of  study  ot  on  institute  of  higher 
leorning  in  Isroel.  Yeor  of  study  will 
be  covered  by  odequotc  scholorship; 
some  cost  os  one-yeor  progrom;  some 
dcporture  dotes. 

VOLUNTEERS  FOR   ISRAEL 
PROGRAM   (V.I. P.) 

SIX   MONTHS 

Any  ossignment  uopn  orrivol  in  Is- 
roel. living  ond  working  in  o  Kibbuti 
or  Moshov  with  the  possibility  of 
Special  work  projects  or  border  KiD- 
butz  placements  orising  from  new 
circumstonces   in   Isroel. 

HEBREW.    LECTURES   AND 
SEMINARS   AVAILABLE 

COST 

$570  round-trip  ok  fore. 

NEXT   DEPARTURE 

Jonuory    1969   ond  opproximotcly  ev- 
ery four  months  thercofter. 


to  do  their  own  pushing,  or 
else  they  write  meek  eager 
poems  that  (ah,  Yeats!)  make 
jin  enterprise  of  walking  naked. 
Luis  Yglcf^ias  does  neither. 
In  his  bt^ok/pm-m  My  Father's 
House  our  pixiper  belief  in 
words  (their  fertility)  ks  re 
ston^i  The  poem  issnies  as  a 
biology  of  words  and  we  watch 
meanings  grow   from   inside   it: 

Black  velvet  skirts  brush  by 
our  window 

Nantucket's  widowed  step 

echoes  rhythms 

of  my  own  estrangement.   > 

jvain  •  •  «  ««»\ 

(••Bearings  1    ) 

As  the   poeim  opens  every 

image  beairs  on  a  double-edged 

threshi)ld:   of  the   voyage   back 

to  the  fatherland,  and  forwards 

to     fatherhood.     Though     the 

images  appear  clearly,  meaning 

at  first  does   not.  T\\c  wind   is 

uninterpretable,     his     wife    s 

asleep,  ami  inside  her,  his  child 


poetry: 

Lijks  that  first  opined  under 
mine, 

voice -source 

at  my   life's  inception, 

in  what  .season, 

under    what    ax-edged    moon 

wjis  my  fa'ble  born? 

("Fabulist") 
But  although  Yglesias  is 
strongly  influenced  by  Euro- 
pean poetry,  his  subject  ami 
language  are  persuasively 
American.  He  is  often  very 
funny — in  the  low  style — ;md 
often  erotica! ly  pleasing.  But 
he  somehow  manages,  at  times 
with  a  word,  to  m<Mlify  expt  rj- 
ence  in  kiH'ping  with  the  poem's 
purpose: 

(We)  chased  my 

squalling  brother's  nursefnaid 

under   sun    iT()pp<>d   waves 

just  to  fumble  inconclusively 

at  her  bra. 

(••Landfall") 

Here,  for  example,  that  long 


unborn    The  poet,  however,   is   word,    "inconclusively,"   gently 
awake,  and  we  are  at  the  start    interrupts    the    children's     in- 


ing  point  of  consciousness 

Like  my  wife  Sarah's 

unborn  child, 

I'm  caught  within 

a  bubble 

where  I  rise  &  fall 

bet  wen  I  am 

&  I  am  not  — 

an  aimless  fable. 

Father  to  be, 

I'm  fatherless. 

We   are   quickly   brought 
medias  res,  involved,  supposing, 
with  it  We  are  becoming  aware 


in 


stinclual  designs  with  the 
grown  up  gl<x**  of  experience. 
Again  we  are  thrust  between 
two  currents  pulling  us  in  (op- 
posile?   we'll  see)   directions. 

Many  of  the  poems  also  have 
genuine  completeness,  an  inde- 
pendence that  Is  American. 
Tarts  of  the  book  could  stand 
admirably  as  small  pieces  and 
would  flalter  any  of  our  mo<l- 
ern  poets'  slim  volumes  S  u  r  h 
poems  are  "Siesta,"  "Fabulist," 
'•The  Gardener,"  "Ite  Missa 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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SHERUT   LA'AM— V.I.P. 

Tel.  (212)  753-0230/0280 

515  P-rk  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

,  w.«t  to  ioin  D  SHERUT  LA'AM 

Pleose  send  me  D   More  Informotion 

Q   More  Informfttton 
Two  Yeor  Proiecf 


NAME 


D  V.I.P. 

Q   Applicotion 

Perm: 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


uo 


DRY  CUANINC  AND  SHIRT  lAUNDIRINC 

Seomsfress  on  Premises  for 

ZIPPER  SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbonk  Ploxo 


Tel.  893-9332  Rood  Service 

Snow  Plowing 

ARrS  ESSO 

Tune-ups  —  Brokcs  —  Shocks 
Tires,  BoHeries  ond  Accessories 

570  South  Street 

WALTHAM,   MASS. 
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Poge  Eigtit 


THE     JUSTICE 


^•vM4»er  5;  1966 


Hovcmber  5,  1968 


THE       JUSTICE 


Po9€  Nine 


I 


Poge  Eight . ^ "  _ 

Driscoll,  in  Inteview  Brandeis  Profs.  Aid  Program 
Discusses  Committees  Xo  Improve  Black  Colleges 

«         %\  tion"    between    all    those    con-  W^  ^"^  ^^ 


vv.uui.i.t.ct.  ......  .-« cerned  about  life  at  the  univer-  «,*ootPM  cmpPFR         triil  State  University  of  Nash-   ductory  science.    Dr.  Schweber 

Student  Representation           sfty    The  fact  that  students  will  By  WARREN  SNIFFER         tr  al  SJ^^^  ^^^^e       y       ^^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^  specialization  could 

Commenting  on   student   de-    ^^^  h,ve  a  say  in  their  affairs  Severa     Brand^^^^  i^^p/og  am   CoHegr  of    Denmark.    South  occur  during  later  years. 

citM»^  to  see  a  meaningful  com-    :«,  ..„art  of  the  times,"  in  Dean  have  participated  in  a  ^to^vaux   ^""^^^                                                     Both  Dr.  Schweber  and  Fred 

muV  Dean   oiiscoll   attacked    gri^oi I's    vi«w      ^^^'^    ^^^^"^'^  ^^^^^^"f  ^° '^'^'"^H^'n.fn^i  of       n         '..    Hovelooed    in    Eng-   Humphries.  D  i  r  e  c  t  or  of  the 

^I'^^'l'^it    w-    f.i*    wprp    at-    Ih;    Ad    Committee    has    been  lum  and  improve  the  quality  of       Courses    ^^^Y^'^P^^  J".   ,  "^     Curriculum    Resources    Group 

L  '^hal^LorkVng    fatr  and  effec-  education    at    Southern    black,   ijsh.  biology.  P^^yf^^^^'^f^^^^^l^f^;  in  Newton  (the  parent  organi- 

tive    Committee"    this  new   in-  "separate-but-equal"  colleges.       ences.    and    "^«t*^f"^^j'^f,,ji^„\^  zation)    have    expres.sed    great 

tive    comnaiuee      ui  i                         PnlloffP  Curri-   aimed  towards  getting  students  J^J.  -/..   „  «,ith   th**  nroeram. 


those  who  he  felt  were  at 
tempting  to  pit  students  again.st 
the  Administration  on  that 
point  .  .  .  'Polarization  (of  the 
two)  la  futile,"  he  stated 
"1  don't  want  to  see  this  thing 
cut  down."   he  added 


five   Cormittee"   this  new   in-  "separate-but-equal"  colleges.  ences.    and    "^^^hematics    nave  .  expres.sed    great 

novaUve  Committee    will    help       The  Thirteen  College  Curri-  aimed  towards  getting  students  ^^^.^^J^^^^^  ^i^j,  the  program. 

--.-      the  University  Community  with  ^ulum   Development  P  r  03  ect  to   think    about   »"« /*  »^^  Humphries  noted  that ''the  pro- 

^•^'■^6    its  deci.sions  on  the  "immediate  has  consisted  of  creating  a  more  problems    i^^^^ious    areas  g^am  is  connected  with  what  is 

.    and  specific"  is.'iues  on  campus  ^iai^ie,    relevant,    participatory  rather    than    'i^S^^S/i^^,/,^^^^  relevant  today.    The  college 

bean  Dri.scoll  al.so  discussed    ^^^^^  ^^  parietals.  the  judiciary.  ^         ^f  education  at  these  insti-  and     memorize    /ormuia    .  gj,y(,ation  of  these  students  has 

the  means  of  selecting  the  five      y^^  picketing  and  dernon.strat-  ^utions    Dr.  Silvan  Schweber  of  Cour.ses     were  designea  10    ue  ^^^^  made  more  meaningful  by 


undergraduates  to  the  Univer 
sity  Council.  At  the  moment, 
Student  Council  will  select 
four  and  the  Council  President 
will  be  the  fifth. 

Sources  had  indicated  tnat 
President  Abram  eventually 
favors  three  selected  by  Coun- 
cil and  two  elected  at  large  by 


ing  rules.  ...  the  P  h  y  s  i  c  s  Department.  Dr. 
Though  burdened  by  addi-  g^jg^^  Zwilling.  Dr.  Herman 
tional  work  on  the.se  commit-  Epstein,  and  Dr.  Attila  Klein  of 
tees,  the  Dean  of  Students  will  ^^^  Biology  Department.  Dr. 
remain  a  liai.son  betwei'n  AO-  j^^^j^j  Buchsbaum  and  Dr.  Ed- 
ministration  and  .students,  ttis  Brown  of  the  Mathematics 
le  is  not  usurped  he  feels  hy  ^^  grtment.  Dr.  Richard  Bur- 
e  job  being  done  by  WiU»am  .^^^  ^^  ^^e  Philosophy  Depart- 

,.i^...r.r.;f li      cr»Of  i:*l     a.SSl.Stanl    10  .    ,    t^^     k.i^^;i   ITrir^rlm^in   of 


.■j;S:::S;A::¥!i*:»'- 


m% 


...  The  program  is 
connected  with  what 
is  relevant  today/' 


been  made  more  meaningful  by 
introducing  contemporary 
problems  and  creating  a  con- 
cerned, involved  person." 

Dr.  Schweber  is  formulating 
a  program  to  exchange  junior 
physics  majors  with  Morehouse 
College  in  Atlanta.  In  addition 
to  enabling  them  to  learn  in  a 
different  environment,  each  de- 


ro 

favors  three  selected  uy  l;ouii-    ^^^  ^^^  ^-^^g  done  ny  vviu.«...  .^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Philosophy  Uepart-  ■ 

cil  and  two  elected  at  large  by    Goldsmith,   special  a^f<^^\/f  ment  and  Dr.  Neil  Friedman  of     ,,^, ,  

the  student  body.  Dean  Driscoll    ^^^  President,  but  "^'^t**^" ^^ /^  the  Sociology  Department  have    '  -^^^fal  partment     could     study     the 

goes  even    further   in   suggest-    Goldsmith  is  a  direct  assistance  ^^         ^^e  Brandeis  participants,   interdisciplinary   experimental,  ^^^     ,     methods.    The  students 

.         .     .. .    ......    ^^  ^^^  ^"^n'Te^Sby       The  curriculum  revision  pro-   and    relevant.    The    social    sci-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^  ^^j^^^,^  ^^^.^^ 

role  is  not  \L«"^f>^^;^^^/^X   of  gram   is  in  its  second  year  of  ence  course  included  such  top-  ^         -^^^^^  ^t  least  comparable 

his    work     There    IS    plenty    ot  g^^in^^  ^  p^^^^^iti^g  schools   ics   as   youth    and   ^o^^ety,    |he        ^  ^^^^^        superior   to   a 

r'l'd^m'lth     DeanTrU^^^^^  Kde   Jackson   State  College   family.  Amer ican_ cities  and ^ur-  .^^.^^  ^^^^  ^j-^^^^ 


in  closing. 

Abram  Text 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

some  students  and  faculty 
would  like  direct  elections  to 
this  Council.  However,  in  the 
interest  of  time  we  are  going 
to    experiment    with    and   suD- 


ine  the  election  of  all  repre- 
sentatives by  the  student  body 
as  a  whole.  To  facilitate  this 
process.  Dean  Driscoll  urged 
the  "reinstaten>ent  of  cla.ss 
governments"  which  was  a»>ol- 
ished  by  a  Student  Union  Con- 
stiUitional  reform  ,.severa 
years  ago.  He  Ix^lieves  that 
"class  identification  is  desir- 
al)lo"  but  didn't  wish  to  quib- 
ble on  exact  numbers  for  rep- 
resentation. 

Favors  Referendum 
Earlier      in      the     inU-rview. 

Dean  Dri.scoll  indicated  that  he    lu    ca^^.  ....v..v     "4,;  .Ur^  ror 

w  ,d  have  favored  a  referen-  stantially  comply  wjth  the  c^ 
H.i.Yi  on  a  student  stand  on  re-  ommondations  of  the  I'^^-^'^y 
crumnenr  but  he  adn.itled  Senate  and  the  Student  Coun- 
ih\\    oven    that    metliod    mignt    cil.  ,  ii„4;^„ 

r,o     oUcit    a    true    student    re-        Therefore,  after  consultation 
s.mnse     When    a.sked    how    he    with    the    Faculty    Senate    and 
could    reconcile    his    divergent    the  Student  Council.  I  have  de- 
views    on    how    a    vote    could    cided    on    the    ^o^.lowing    com- 
nroduce  no  clear  choice  on  re-    position.     Suggestions    for    the 
Wncmrvot     could      better    {Modification    of    this    composi- 
^rov  de  representative  students    tion  will  be  welcomed  after  a 
fo^  the     University     Council,    period  of  experience  with  it. 
Dem  Dri'.coll  said  that  in  fact        The    faculty    representation 
?he     refd?ondum     might     give    shall  con.sist  of  the  President  of 
some   sense   of   student   feeling    the  Faculty  Senate;  five  mem- 
and     that     elections     by     class    bers  of  the  faculty  selected  by 
governments  could    produce    the    Faculty    S^"^'*^^  J-T?], J^^^ 
true   representatives.  faculty  at  large;  and  the  Chair- 

true  rep  f,.,„,^iitec        nian    of    the    Brandeis    AAUP 

Environmental    Committee        py^.,pter. 

The  Environmental  Commit-  ,j,^^  student  representation 
tee  which  is  under  .study  by  an  ^^^^^  consi.st  of  the  President  of 
Ad  Hoc  group,  would,  in  Dean  ^^^  student  Council;  four  un- 
Dri.scoll's  mind,  relieve  the  ^ergraduates  selected  by  the 
presently  functioning  Adminis-  g^jdent  Council  from  members 
trative  Committee  of  the  Fac-  ^£  j,.,^  undergraduate  .student 
ulty  of  all  duties  except  tho.se  ^^^^  ^^  large;  one  graduate 
pertaining  to  academic  matters,  s^ud^nt  jtemporarliy  appointed 
II  ■  '"    '"'  ■"  '  "    "*'^ 


family,  American  ciwic:*  '';  ,."1  junior  year  abroad. 

oTjack.sJn.^Mississippi.  Lincoln   ban   problems,   and   revolution.  ^^^^^  already  exists  a   Berke- 

Uni^ensity  of  Lincoln.  Penn.syl-   The  physical  science  course  em-  ,       Morehouse  program  of  this 

vania.   Southern   University   of   ^^^^'^^.^^l^'llf'^^^^^^  type. 

Baton   Roug.\    Louisiana.   Ten-   .student  u  1 1 1 1  z  i  n  g  a  pnysics         _         .   .  ,       - 

nes.^"   Agricultural  and  Indus-   chemistry    approach    to    intro- 


^^^^■i 


yNaiicr    RcnUicr    came    to 
Brandeis  last  Tuesday  as  the 
second  svcakcr  in  the  Helms- 
Icy    series.     His    speech    in 
Natfian   Seifer   was  a   stock 
talk  on  xvliat  ails  the  world 
and  what  we  can  do  to  cure 
it.  More  important  were  his 
replies   to    questions   put    to 
him    before    dinner    at    the 
Faculty  Center.  He  endorsed 
Hubert    Humphrey  and  dis- 
counted the  strength   of 
George  Wallace  in  the  labor 
movement.  He  bo.scd  }iis  de- 
cision   on     his     belief     that 
when  people  get  to  the  vot- 
ing  booth   they  will  realize 
the     futility    of    a    Wallace 
vote.    He    also    denied    any 
plans    for    a    cabinet    role 
slwuld    Humphrey    win    to- 
night. 


^ 


lie  feJ^ls  that  with  the  Environ 
mental  Committee  "we're  mov 
ing  toward.s  greater  participa 


Lowenstein 

(Continued  on   Page  S) 

"What  Makes  Al  Lowenstein 
Run?"  (September  7.  1968).  A 
long-time  aide  from  North  Car- 
olina admittcMl  that  Lowen- 
stein is  giving  in  a  little,  'but 
he's  selling  out  less  than  1  ye 

sell-out    in 


Goldfarb      Library 


f' 


next  Sunday  in  the 

Sunday  ^^dvertiser 

COLLEGE 
POLL 

WHO  is  the  College  Stu- 
dent's choice  for  president? 
(Final  results,  College  Poll, 
Notional  Presidential  Bal- 
lot ) 

COMING! 

^Sunday,  Nov.  10— 

DO  students  believe  the 
war  in  Vietnam  will  stop 
next  year'^  Do  they  trust 
the  new  administration's 
promises  to  bring  peace? 

—Sunday,  Nov.  IT- 
LONG  hair  and  LSD.  How 
do  college   students-  really 
feel      about     drugs,      love 
beads,  Hippies?* 

--coming  in  Dec. -- 

IS  GOD  DEAD  ON  THE 
CAMPUS? 


b.ed  and  selects  a  graduate  stu-  congressional  race."  ,^.         ^^^,^^.,^^     employment  be  rated  higher  than  many  so- 

dent  "frnm    the   H^^^^^  In  the  candidate's  own  words   ^^  ^,^/,,^__  ^,^^  called     "good      white    institu- 


by   the  Dean   of   the  Graduate 
School  to  serve  until  a  Gradu- 
ate  Student   Council   is  organ-    ^^^^    ^^^^    anyone 
ized  and  selects  a  graduate  stu-   ^^^   Congressional 

In  the  ^^"^'^^^^^^fi^r'^t^hrs"^^^^    0"  t»^^  I'^^^^^y  «t^^- 

who  will  be  elected  by  the  stu-    "^..^^''n"!^  York  magazine: -You        According   to   Ronald  Glens, 
dent  body  of  the  Heller  SchooU    ^J^  ^ew  Yor^  mag         ^^^^^^ 

The  seven  representatives  of  ^^^/"'^^j^j^  ^^e  whole  process 

the  deans  and  the  administra-  ^J^^^^j^f   ^^^  '^^^  publicity,  try- 

tion  shall  con.s.st  of  the  Presi-  f^g^'^^'g^t  power,  justifying  ev- 

dent.  who  will  preside  at  the  "^f.^^i^^i^'i^^V   next   step.    It 

ZP'"^   D^earof  ^I^^lveSr;   ^pfoj,  away  at  what  you 

^^^^f^^d^^n^ts- ^reXVn^^o?  ';Wh:t  he  ^olieves  in  is  .uite 

ilu   Heller  School:  the  Dean  of  clear.   How    much  of  that   he  s 

F inar^ce   and  an  additional  rep-  willing  to  sacrifice  wf^  have  a 

re.rentaVive  to  be  designated  by  divergent  eHect  on  his  student 

the  President.  and  voter  support. 


Brandeis  professors  have 
been  willing  to  participate  and 
the  Admini.stration  has  agreed 
to  grant  credit  for  the  exchange 
courses.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  a  conference  of  this  group 
will  occur  here  this  summer. 

Mr.  Humphries  also  discussed 
the  relative  quality  of  the  edu- 
cational experience  at  a  school 
such  as  Brandeis  with  a  .school 
sucli  as  Jackson  Slate  or  Soiith- 
ern.  He  felt,  a.s  did  Dr.  Schweb- 
er. that  the  educational  process 
becomes  more  challenging  and 
quite  rewarding  if  you  enable 
.someone   with    a    poor   vocabu- 
lary,    limited     learning     skills, 
and   slight    motivation    to    suc- 
ceed.  A  Brandeis  student  starts 
out     relatively     intelligent     ac- 
cording to  various  achievement 
tests   and    may    make    a    slight 
relative    improvement   durini 
his  four  years  here.   If  a  student 
who  starts  out  poorly  can  attain 
equivalent  levels  in  four  years, 
these   Southern,  black  colleges 
will  have  accompli.shed  a  great 
deal. 

Humphries  maintains  that  if 
actual  teaching  and  relative 
achievement  were  used  as  cri- 
teria for  rating  colleges  instead 
of  average  SAT's,  number  of 
Ph.D.'s  and  endowment,  the 
presently  all-black  colleges 
ooiuiuiij  i^iuiaij  officials  would  attract  the  statistically 
have  cleared  up  the  i.ssues  re-    bright  white  applicant  and  ciLso 

...  . i     \\ck    rafoH    hiahnr    fh.in    mnnv    <<(V- 


Library  Offkiak 
Explain  Polity 
On  Employment 


called 
tions. 


JOIN  the  Hundreds  of  Brandeis  Students 

Who  Have  a  Thrifty  Special  Checking 

Account  at  this  Bonk 

•  No  Minimum  Balance  Required 

•  Monthly  Stotements 

•  Only  lOf*  per  check  plus 
50^  Monthly  Service  Charge. 

Two  Nearest  Branches  to  Brandeis 
300  Moody  Street  and  854  Main  Street 


Yale  Students 
Recruit  Girls; 
May  Go  Coed 

A  committee  of  Yale  stu- 
dents, with  approval  of  the 
signed  up  lor  ]ODs  oeiore  me  Yale  Administration  has  re- 
end  of  last  semester  have  been  cruited  giils  from  25  ^^chools 
placed  in  some  position  on  including  Brandeis.  to  attend 
campus.  He  mentioned  that  the  Yale  for  three,  four  or  seven 
rea.sons  for  turning  away  eight  days  during  this  week, 
of  tho.se  returning  to  the  Ac-  The  noble  experiment  is  at- 
quisitions    Dept.     was    because    temptin:^    to    prove    that    Yale 


Library  Director,  and  his  stat 
istician,  Norbcrt  Bernstein,  the 
role  of  .students  on  tiie  staff 
has  to  be  one  of  a  supplemen- 
tary work  force.  Glens  stated 
that  part-time  help  within  the 
library  is  used  where  needed, 
if  needed. 

Mr.  Glens  added  that  to  his 
knowledge  all  students  who 
signed   up   for  jobs  before   the 


cN 


( ' 


■Wo 


ewlon-VYaltham 

and  drusl  Lompani| 


JDank 


of  the  library's  need  for  the 
"best"  (professionals)  within 
the  Bibliographical  Research 
Department. 

Brandeis  people  were  found 
lacking  in  the  skills  of  Biblio- 
graphical Research  when  com- 
pared to  tho.se  recruited  from 
such  places  as  Harvard  and 
MIT.  Those  recruited  are  now 
full-time  employees  of  Gold- 
farb and  according  to   Library 


can  function  effectively  as  a 
coeducational  institution,  us- 
ing a  total  of  750  females  as 
guinea  pigs.  The  girls  will  be 
able  to  sit  in  on  any  course.? 
they  choose  and  also  to  work 
on  extra-curricular  activities 
probably  corresponding  to  those 
in  which  they  normally  parti- 
cipate at  their  own  schools. 
Buses    will    be    provided    to 


farb  and  according  to  Library    ^.^^.^.p^rt  the  girls  to  Yale,  as 
officials  doing  an  excellent  job.    ^^jj    ^^    ^    ^^^  ^    ^^    ^^,^^ 


MCMBER    F  r.lC. 


Because  of  Acquisitions  De 
partment  required  those  hav- 
ing definite  skills  in  research, 
the  library  had  no  need  for  the 
students  assigned.  Of  the  11 
students  returninii  only  three 
satisfied  the  requirements.  All 
remaining  students,  according 
to  Air.  Bernstein,  have  been 
placed  in  positions  commensur 


well  as  a  car  pool  to  bring 
tliem  to  their  schools  and  back 
again  should  they  have  an 
exam  during  the  week.  They 
will  be  living  on  entire  floors 
of  the  men's  dormitories  set 
aside  for  their  use. 

At  a  cost  of  $1.50  per  day, 
the  n;irlf;  will  be  able  to  stay 
from    Monday    to    Wednesday, 


placect  in  posiuons  coinmensui-  ai«ji"»    i»iwina«jr     v\j     T»^v.ti*vov*«j^, 

ate   with   ;ibility   with  a   slight  Wednesday   to   Sunday,   or   for 

loss   in   .salarv.   As   opposed   to  the   entire   week.   Twenty-four 

an  expected  $1.00  an  hour,  the  girls   are  going  from   Brandeis 

students  arc  receiving  $1  50  an  tlucH}    for    a    full    week    and 

hour.  twelve    on    each    shift. 


Poet^s  Coroner: 


New 


New  Politics  and  the  Right 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

into  positive,  and  back  to  a 
'sUghtly  less  diluted  abstract 
The  phony  explanations,'  the 
easy  romanticism,  the  common 
feelings  and  casual  suffering 
with  "the  occasional  glimpses/ 
Of  some  balmy  felicity,"  are  to 
bo  done  with. 

I  am  fascinated 
Though  by  the  urge  to  get  out 

of  it  all,  by  going 
Further  in  and  correcting  the 
whole  mismanaged  mess. 
But  I  am  afraid  I'll 
Be  of  no  help  to  you.  Good-bye. 
Michael    Benedikt's    debt    to 
Ashbery  is  general  and  obvious: 
New    York   wit,    French    influ- 
ence, cultivation  of  delicate  ab- 
vurditv/sense,  a  perverse  twist- 
ins  of   things   as  they   usually 
are.  But,  like  all  healthy  debts. 
thire  is  a  dinerence.  The  true 
innovator  is  the  true  extremist 
ol  his  new  method:  Williams  is 
THE   Objectivist    supreme,   for 
all  of  Crecley-und-Olson;  Eliot 
is   THE  literate  anomie  of  the 
ctnlury,  for  all  the  academics 
tumbling   afterward;    Pound   is 
THE  wild  man,  for  all  the  pic- 
ture<  of  Ginsberg  on  the  cover 
«)f  Life,  etc.    With  Benedikt,  it 
is   as   if   the    wildness   of   Dali 
has  been  followed  by  the  calm 
of  Douanier  Rousseau: 

Carrying  in  the  black  bundle 
the  evening  paused  on 
the  road 
To  tug  at  the  laces 

to  peek  beneath  the  paper 
While  it  mumbled  to  itself 
Then    carried    it    another    fifty 

feet 

And  stopped  by  the  roadway 
Sat  down 

And    turned     it     upside    down 
shook  the  package  listened  to 
it  rattle 
Then  trotted  away 
Into    the    privacy    of    a    little 

group  of  roadside  trees 
It  returned  smUing 

carrying  nothing 
Oh  lovely  unpredictable 
hour 
(Motions  After  Man  Ray) 

Bits   of   the  Ashbery   tone  and 


intention  cling,  but  all  the  parts 
are  there:  syntax,  narrative 
thread,  whimsy  or  despair  on 
the  same  identifiable  thing 
throughout  a  single  poem,  etc. 
It  is  a  haven  climbing  here  un- 
der 


Your  hand,  as  it  movee  across 
the  porch 

Thumbing    among    the    maga- 
zines, selecting. 

As  it  dips  into  the  pit  of  night 

And    grasps    the    wrist    of    the 
departing. 

Hiding  Place 

Intentional  dislocation  is  re- 
placed by  a  careful  cultivation, 
the  gleeful  lunches  of  O'Hara 
and  Koch  have  become  quieted, 
abstracted  words  have  been 
grounded  to  things.  Meanings 
and  revelations  settle  on  parts 
of  the  body,  bathroom  mirrors, 
odes  to  hair. 

I:  is  a  bit  unfair,  though,  to 
see  a  book  of  poems  entirely 
in  terms  of  antecedents.  Poetry 
worth  reading  has  its  own 
terms  and  directions.  Bene- 
dikt's domain  is  that  of  fanci- 
ful metamorphoses:  the  debris 
of  the  body  inundating  us  all 
with  mass  sewage  (not  so  fan- 
ciful!) underwater  tears,  terri- 
bly consistent  inconsistencies, 
eyes  and  lips  meandering 
around  the  head  in  search,  ob- 
jects precisely  drawn  as  a  Ma- 
gritte  pipe  and  presented  with 
the  same  intention  of  simple 
fact  that  means  more  than  it  is. 
The  tulips  never  really  hurt 
As  they  rose  up  in  the  night 
Thrashing  over  the  bed 


Thrusting  themselves  into  vari- 
ous orifices  in  the  room. 

Tulips 

A  beloved  head,  truly,  but  the 
mouth  part  was  operated 

By  a  small  treadle 

Located  just  outside  near  the 
corner  of  the  lawn; 

The  ears  by  a  light  switch 

And  the  eyes  by  two  faucets, 
mounted    inside    the    writing 

desk. 

A  Beloved  Head 

In^igination.  in  spite  of  the  usu- 
al notices  to  the  contrary,  is 
neither  dead  nor  derivative.  It 
has  merelv  given  a  few  new 
twists   to   the  real.     The   Body 

Liveth. 

Signed, 

THE  CORONER 


(Continued  from  Page   6) 

ally  accepted  view  of  the  Wal- 
lace candidacy. 

Begin    with    what    is    being 
proclaimed  these  days  as  a  na- 
tional movement  to  the  right. 
If  we  were  to  accept  this  analy- 
sis (along  with  similar  projec- 
tions over  the  past  eight  years), 
our  political  history  would  re- 
semble  some   strange   kind   of 
dance  step  pattern  more  prop- 
erly part  of   the   instructional 
material  of  an  Arthur  Murray 
ballroom   dancing   course;   one 
step    dramatically    to    the    left 
with    the    election    of    JFK    in 
1960,  shift  slightly  back  to  the 
right   with   the   nomination   of 
Goldwater  in  1964.  then  sweep 
left  again  with  LBJ's  landslide 
victory,  right  again  as  we  be- 
came deeply  committt^i  to  the 
Vietnam  war,   slightly   left  af- 
ter   the    impact    of    the    peace 
candidates     and     how     sharply 
right    with    the    rise    of    issues 
like  law  and  order. 

In  this  lurching  rhumba  the 
American  electorate  has  re- 
portedly been  dancing  across 
the  political  landscape,  the  ap- 
pearance of  George  Wallace 
has  taken  on  overwhelming  im- 
portance. Wallace  is  the  first 
avowed  segregationist  to  con- 
duct a  significant  campaign  for 
the  presidency,  and  he  has  sur- 
prised us  just  when  we  were 
beginning  to  think  that  sort  of 
appeal  had  gone  out  of  style. 
That  fact,  combined  with  the 
rightist  mood  of  the  two  major 
parties,  seems  to  be  confirma- 
tion of  the  increasing  conserva- 
tism. 

Contrary  to  this  view,  how- 
ever, there  is  probably  less  to 
Wallace's  candidacy  than  meets 
the  eye,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  for  the  near-acrobatic 
shifts  in  public  sympathy  so 
many  "political  observers" 
claim  to  see. 

If  there  is  some  confusion 
over  the  question,  it  arises  in 
part  from  the  character  of  the 
American  political  system  with 
its  curious  mixture  of  paranoia 


and  optimism.  For  many  Amer- 
icans there  has  always  been  an 
Enemy,  just  as  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  sense  of  Progress. 
The  vacillation  between  these 
two  impulses  has  lent  a  fran- 
tic, even  chaotic  appearance  in 
our  politics,  and  often  our 
greatest  danger  has  been  that 
we  will  believe  the  claims  of 
our  own  rhetoric.  But  amid  this 
confusion  have  been  opportun- 
ities to  glimpse  a  deeper  po- 
litical reality.  The  Wallace 
campaign  provides  just  such  an 
oiHK)rtunity. 

The  striking  thing  about  the 
Wallace  campaign  is  not  the 
type  of  people  who  support 
him,  but  rather  their  complete 
commitment  to  his  cause.  He  is 
not  somehow  convincing  large 
numbers  of  new  people  of  the 
correctness  of  his  position, 
rather  he  is  giving  people  who 
are  already  convinced  their 
first  real  sense  of  political 
identity. 

Similarly,  Americans  jrener- 
ally  are  not  so  much  becoming 
more  conservative  as  they  are 
finding  political  forms  of  ex- 
pression for  the  views  they 
have  consistently  held.  They, 
like  college  students  and  ghet- 
to blacks  before  them,  have  be- 
come infected  with  the  grow- 
ing need  to  explore  more  fully 
the  political  dimensions  of  their 
lives. 


Whistle-Stop 

(Continued  from  Page   6) 

er  I  joined   his  tour  in   Phili- 
delphia  last  week  was  how  he 
was  "gonna  teach  those  pointy- 
headed    professors    and    news- 
men   some    things."    Well,    he 
taught  this  pointy-headed  some 
things    in    the    Philadelphia 
Spectrum,    the    Long    Meadow 
Shopping    Center     in    Hagers- 
town,    the    Norfolk    Municipal 
Airport,  and  plane  182.  And   1 
wish    you'dve     been    there,     I 
wish  you  all  could  have  come 
along. 


Suddenly  now  there  is  no 
political  position  too  outrage- 
ous, no  political  act  too  out- 
landish that  someone  can't  find 
at  least  a  few  others  to  agree 
with  him  on.  And  very  often  it 
is  not  just  a  few.  After  talking 
about  it  so  long,  perhaps  we 
are  seeing  the  first  small  be- 
ginnings in  America  of  genu- 
ine political  pluralism. 

There  are,  of  course,  forces 
in  the  society  that  react  against 
that  kind  of  shift  in  public 
dates  political  outlook.  The  can- 
didates of  the  two  major  par- 
ties, who  have  the  most  at 
stake  in  the  Wallace  challenge, 
seem  to  prefer  to  protect  vot- 
ers from  the  dangers  of  his 
genteel  qualities  of  a  convicted 
rapist,  while  anyone  who  votes 
for  him  is  either  merely  frivo- 
lous or  a  career  service  station 
attendant. 

As  for  the  press,  it  has  all 
but  stopped  reporting  wiiat  he 
has  to  .«:ay,  except  to  note  that 
he  made  his  "standard  speech" 
against  "pseudo-intellcx'tuals,'* 
"the  courts"  and  "President 
Johnson."  The  inference  is,  of 
course,  there  is  no  need  to  be 
interested  in  the  specifics.  The 
action  surrounding  a  Wallace 
visit  is  generally  more  news- 
worthy anyway. 

By  this  time  next  week,  with 
the  elections  over,  Wallace  will 
be  regarded  by  those  with  only 
second-hand  campaign  contact 
not  unlike  a  Santa  Claus  the 
day  after  Christmas. 


But  for  others,  like  those  at 
last  week's  rally,  inside  and 
out  in  the  streets,  the  experi- 
ence will  not  be  forgotten.  They 
may  well  be  the  most  impor- 
tant product  of  this  elcKrtion 
year. 


Help  Israel  -  Buy 
Israel  Bonds  Now! 


ORGAN  LESSONS 

Beginning  or  Advonced 

BACH.   ANYONC? 

Oberhn,  Yolc  School  of  Music  Groduot* 

Phone   354-7291 


Would  you  believe... 
$1.89  each 

WHAT  A  WAY 
TO  MAKE 
BEAUTIFUL 

MUSIC. 

Come  in  and  browse 
rhrough  our  new  selection 
of  specially  priced 
Clossicol  recordings, 
on  Angei  ond  Mclodiya 
Labels.  On  Sole  Tomorrow 
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respective  corner  of  the  build 
ing 
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ery    of    "the    social    contract," 
Rousseau  and  Locke  are  poles 
Mystification  apart.    In  America,  in  particu- 

By  presenting  this  fictitious  lar,  they  are  arch  antagonists, 
version  of  itself  as  the  norm,  Principally  because  the  facts  of 
To  enable  us  to  understand  the  University  forces  everyone  the  American  social  and  politi- 
this  event,  we  are  provided  to  consider  his  own  experience  .  exoerience  have  fit  the 
with  the  helDful  caotion  "Stu-  oi  the  place  as  an  exception.  ^^^  .  experience  nave  nc  ine 
dents  view  constr^^^^^^^^  plans  Apathy,%  n  x  i  e  t  y  ,  "identity-  Lockean  model  so  extraordi- 
at  the  site  of  the  Usdan  Student  crisis,"  are  all  seen  as  very  per-  narily  well,  Locke  has  come  to 
Union."  If  we  inquire  why  the  sonal  reactions  to  this  thing,  dominate  American  political 
students  were  asked  to  pose  for  the  University.  As  long  as  this  thought.  Altogether  too  well, 
this    Dhotocranh     the    political   delusion  remains  intact,  the  ,j  •  u 

iiiii,    piiuiuMdiJii.    luc    ijuiiiiccti   ij   j         J.   .     pffnru  af   mvstifi-   some  would  say,  smce  our  sub- 

^„re"a'pp°ar'c^nl'T^h'e7/is'cLTrr;  c^iir^a'^rsuSinV.  7nVn  mission  to  Lo^ke  has  stifled 
tlie  implication  in  both  photo  problems  and  conflicts  are  rec-  both  political  ideology  and  po- 
and  caption  that  students  are  in  ognized  as  real  and  revealing  litical  action  in  America.  Locke 
some  way  participating  in  the  dimensions  of  the  University  j^as  already  won  handily  over 
discussion  concerning  the  con-   experience,  the  major  problem  ' 

struction  of  their  Union,  either  ot  restrucfiring  the  University  »^«"^  ^^^^  »"f  Burke,  in  the 
in  terms  of  what  facilities  it  ^***  remain  hidden.  And  while  present  contest  over  university 
should  provide,  when  it  should  »t  is  not  our  present  intention  reform,  which  is  perhaps  the 
be  built,  etc.  Unfortunately  this  to  present  a  list  of  grievances,  ^^^^^  significant,  if  not  the  first, 
is  propaganda  and  not  fact.  The  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  straight  fight  between  Locke 
entire  Brandeis  environment  is  ^^V  attempt  to  transform  the  g^^^j  Rousseau,  there  is  every 
and  has  been  constructed  and  University  into  what  it  isn't  reason  to  bet  on  Locke  once 
programmed  without  participa-  must  begin  with  a  full  aware- 
tion  on  any  level  by  the  student  "^ss  of  the  place  as  it  is. 
body.    The   building   of   the 


Union,  now  several  years  over- 
due, has  repeatedly  been  post- 
poned because  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Graduate  School. 
When  it  finally  emerges,  'the 
4.1  million  dollar  complex" 
will  undoubtedly  be  another 
box-like  structure,  covered  with 


SBR 


again.  I  would  reluctantly  ap- 
plaud his  victory,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  hope  for  a  Lock- 
ean victory  by  a  split  decision. 
To  paraphrase  E.  M.  Forster, 
two  cheers  for  Locke,  one  for 
Rousseau. 


Locke  explicitly  founded  his 
theory  of  the  social  contract  on 


(Continued  from  Pa?c  2) 

tional   obligatioa.jto  provide 

fair  trial.  VVithltij  this  context  the  desirability  of  preserving 
red  bHck"and  beautHVed^by  a  ®^  enforced  haste  T  iiad  to  ad-  private  property.  The  political 
few  strategically  located  trees.  '"^^  that  ii  would  be  absolutely  community,  for  Locke  is  a  lim- 
Or  as  one  of  the  Sociology  pro-    »mpossibe     for     the     Student   tted    liability    corporation.     Is 

^^  *  Board  of  Review   to   meet  the   members  are  not  so  much  citi- 

Dean  of  Students'  prerequisites  '^ens  as  subscribers.  They  have 
for  this  case.  Nevertheless.  o"*y  limited  obligations  to  one 
Dean  Driscoll  made  absolutely  another's  well  being.  The  prop- 
clear  to  me  that  it  was  his  dis-  ^^  ^ole  of  the  community  and 
satisfaction  with  SBR's  meth-  'ts  governing  agents  is  not  to 
od  of  jury  trials  which  pro-  create  the  good  life  but  to 
graph  is  to  present  an  imacc'of  ^^^'^'^^^  *""^  f»*0"i  offering  SBR  maintain  the  conditions  where- 
a  united  and  contented  Bran-  Jurisdiction.  This  reason  for  by  its  members  may  pursue  it 
dels  community.  This  will  en-  ?^"'^^  of  jurisdiction  is  a  vio-  S^'^h^^t  ^^^"^  interference, 
able  parents  to  distinguish  be-  ^^^'^n  of  the  written  agree-  ^^'^^^^  pleasures  should  ake 
tween  happy    diligent    and  re-    "^^"^    between    the   Student   Precedence  over  public  enthu 


sponsible    students     and    those    ?«^^^,  <>/  Review  and   the  Of-  siasms.  In  contrast  to  Rousseau 
malcontents  and  d  i  s  r  u  p  t  o  r  s    ^»^£,,«^  ^'^^  .^ean  of  Students.       food  laws  are  more  important 


lessors  remarked  describing 
Brandeis  architecture:  'a  fine 
setting  for  an  early  Antonioni 
movie  in  Yiddish." 

Real  Distinction 
Another   major  propagandis- 
ttc  intention  behind  the  photo- 


which 


This    incident    is    illustrative  than   good   discussions.    "Inter- 


don't  speak  to  a  worker  in  their   ^tructure   the   system   in  order  ^^:i?^^^,^./"^,^"^P^^^^"^  ""'  ^^^^^ 
four  years  on  campus.    In  this    ^^  alleviate  the^^e  gross  inequi-   serving  rulers. 

sense  the  Gazette's  self-adver-    ties. Applied  to  the  u  n  i  ve  r  si  ty 

tisement  proves  appropriate:  .  . 
*'Oflficial  Listing  of  Announce-  ♦♦ 
ments  and  Events."  It  enables 
us  to  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween ^'official"  events,  like 
this  picture,  and  actual  events. 
The  distinction  is  real  and  im- 


My  Father^s  House 


77 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

portant.    The  vers  i  o  n  of  the  Est.'     "The     Window,'     'Som- 

\  University    which    the    picture  "an^buar."   "L'apres   midi   d'un 

•  serves  to  confirm   is  the  same  Bouc."  But  who,  pampered  on 

[one   which   constantly  appears  ^^'^t    or    Hart    Crane,    would 


in    catalogues,     bulletins,     bad    ^^'te  with  the   precision  and   *  ^^y^ovv  Koa.) 
year  books  like  the  current  one,    hu»"«l«  of  "T^e  Wmdow?" 


Somewhere  on 
the  mirror's  other  side 
I  must  have  scars, 
bleed  bloods,  not  mercury. 
(A  Mediterranean  twig  and  not 


and  authoritative  guides  on  how 
J.  to  be  accepted  by  the  college  of 
►  your  choice.  It  Is  the  version 
\  which  prospective  freshmen  al- 
i  ways  present  in  their  essays  to 

admissions  committees.  It  cor- 
_  responds  to  the  reality  of  uni- 
j..versity  life  to  about  the  same 
1  degree  as  the  smiling  hand- 
f  shake  photographs  of  politi- 
[  cians  do  to  the  political  process. 


Sarah  walking  in  the  garden. 

Desire  darts  al>out 
your  yellow  skirtj, 

pure  light,  confabulation 
of  an  afternoon. 

I  nod  farewell  to  the  boy 
that  hovers  in  the  glass. 
Throw  me  lemons,  not  similes; 
reach  out  and  scratch  me 
with  a  twig 
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The  Kingdom 

I  want  especially  to  point  out 
the  excellence  of  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  poem,  "Incipit  Vita 
Nova."      (It     follows,     oddly 
enough,    the     weakest     section 
"The     Magic     Market"     which 
fluctuates   all    too    hazardously 
from  the  precious  to  the  price 
less.)    Here    his    words    have 
reached    their    asting    fruition. 
His  child  is  born  and  yet 
.  .  .  the  thought  of  that  faint 
past  &  future  image  of  our- 
selves 
that  flickers  in  a  crib 

("The  Study") 
brings  him  back  to  the  thres- 
hold of  his  journey,  and  he  un- 
dertakes it  once  more.  But  this 
time  his  world  is  known  to  us 
and  we  understand  its  moment. 
The  poet  transcends  estrange- 
ment, the  desire  to  renounce 
one  direction  for  the  sake  of 
the  other.  They  become  differ- 
ent points  on  one  circle  which 
will  inevitably  meet. 

The  words'  resonance,  their 
"echoing  rhythms"  is  the  most 
accomplished  aspect  of  the 
poem.  Wherever  you  are,  you 
are  constantly  being  drawn — 
like  the  poet  —  to  both  ends  of 
the  diameter:  towards  the 
poem's  beginning  and  towards 
its  concusion.  Its  bioogy  t)e- 
comes  yours,  rising  as  in  Dante 
within  and  without: 

cosi  dicjitro  una  nuvoa  di  fiori 
Che  dalle  mani  angeliche  saliva, 
e   ricadevain   i:iu   dentre   e   di 

feri, 
Sovra  oandids  vol  cinta  d'uliva 
doiuu   m'apparve,   sette   verde 

man  to 
yesUUi  dii  color  di  fiamnu  viva. 


community,  Locke's  theory  sug.- 
gests  that,  as  a  community,  the 
university  can,  and  should, 
play  only  a  restricted  role  in 
the  li\^s  of  its  members.  To 
speak  only  of  students,  they  en- 
ter this  community  with  a  sub- 
stantial equipment  of  personal 
experiences,  desires,  attitudes, 
and  talents.  To  some  this  bag- 
gage (the  analogue  of  Locke's 
"private  property")  is  a  liabil- 
ty;  to  others  it  is  an  asset.  In 
neither  case,  though,  can  it  be 
ignored  or  wished  away.  The 
university  is  not  a  crucible  for 
purging  students  of  all  their  im- 
purities. Professors  are  not  al- 
chemists who  can  turn  base 
metals  into  gold.  Nor,  we  may 
be  thankful,  are  they  diaboli- 
cal sorcerers  who  can  transform 
noble,  sensitive  spirits  into 
mindless,  speechless  toads.  If 
the  university  can  perform  only 
mediocre  miracles,  it  can  also 
commit  only  limited  evils. 

Whatever  his  failings,  Locke 
at  least  forces  us  to  acknowl- 
edge responsibility  for  our  own 
salvation.  For  young  men  and 
women  in  college  the  quest  for 
salvation,  in  this  secular  age, 
amounts  to  the  search  for  per- 
sonal identity.  Although  the 
building  blocks  of  identity  are 
as  much  social  as  anything  else, 
collecting  and  arranging  them 
is  strictly  a  private  activity,  an 
activity  often  unhappy  and  ar- 
duous. Even  the  best  intentions 
of  fellow  students,  the  best  ef- 
forts of  faculty  members,  and 
the  best  programs  of  deans  and 
Presidents  are  no  substitute  for 
self-help.  Flexible  curriculum, 
pass-fail,  coffee  hours,  and  com- 
modious dormitories  are  not  to 
be  despised.  They  can  be  of 
great  assistance.  The  danger  is 
that  these  and  similarly  "pro- 
gressive" reforms  may  become 
objects  of  idolatry. 

If  Locke  deserves  two  cheers 
— one  for  the  doctrine  of  he- 
terogeneity, one  for  the  doc- 
trine of  privacy — why  the  third 
for  Rousseau?  He  is  a  useful 
counterweight  to  a  theory  all 
too  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
egoism,  competitiveness,  and 
anxiety,  that  is,  the  price  that 
many  assume  must  be  paid  for 
a  decent  and  civilized  degree  of 
privacy.  In  precisely  what  ways 
can  Rousseau  be  pressed  into 
service?  One  standard  answer 
is  to  "improve  student-faculty 
relations,"  but  enough  has  been 
written  and  spoken  about  this 
subject  to  excuse  my  ignoring 
It  here.  I  submit  that  it  is  time 
to  think  more  carefully  about 
the  relations  that  students  have 
with  each  other.  Over  the  past 
few  years  we  have  so  concerned 
ourselves  with  the  problem  of 
improving  undergraduate  teach- 
ing that  we  have  neglected  to 
think  much  about  how  students 
should  relate  to  each  other  in  a 
"liberated"  community.  To  the 
extent  that  one  finds  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue,  one  finds 
it  unbelievedly  trivial;  "student 
power,"  student  solidarity,  stu- 
dents as  lumpenproletariat,  stu- 
dents as  the  last  best  hope  of 
mankind,  and  so  forth.  These 
foolish  mutterings  generally 
emphasize  the  similarities 
among  students.  One  rarely 
hears  about  the  dissimilarities 
or  inequalities.  Yet  these  do 
exist,  and  any  fruitful  theory 
of  how  to  build  a  "community 
of  scholars,"  should  recognize 
and  take  advantage  of  them. 
To  put  it  bluntly,  students  can 
and  ought  to  learn  from  othef 
students. 

In  the  Brandeis  student  body 
there  are  not  a  few  individuals 
of  considerable  distinction.  The 
qualities  in  which  they  excel 
are,  of  course,   quite  varied. 


Some    are    possessed    of   great 
personal    charm    and    warmth, 
some  of  high  analytical  talents, 
some  of  profound  esthetic  sen- 
sibilities,   some    of   stimulating 
imaginations,  some  of  unusual 
humanitarian  commitments.    In 
short,  there  are  many  students 
at  Brandeis  who  merit  the  re- 
spect,   even    the   deference,    of 
their   fellow    students.     Like 
some  professors,  such  students 
are  worthy  of  emulation.  There 
is   nothing   incompatible  about 
the  idea   of   "community"   and 
the  idea  of  praise  or  honor  for 
excellence.    Indeed,   it   is  quite 
possible  that  the  two  ideas  re- 
inforce each  other.    Ancient 
Athens,    for    instance,    was    as 
community-minded   as   any  so- 
ciety   in    Western    civilization 
(excluding  purely  religious 
communities).    It  also  happens 
to  have  meted  out  public  praise 
unstintingly    and    unashamedly 
for  excellence  of  all  sorts.    My 
aim  is  not  simply  to  encourage 
excellence  by  rewarding  it  in  a 
more  public  fashion.   The  point 
is   to  signify   publicly,    for    the 
benefit  of   those  students   (and 
even  faculty)  who  need  or  want 
them,    those    models   of   excel- 
lence   worth    emulating.     I    am 
concerned  not  about  the  recipi- 
ents of  praise  but  about  thos« 
who    give    it    and    about    those 
wlio  are  witness  to  the  giving. 

The  danger,  one  might  say, 
in  my  suggestion  is  that  un- 
worthy models  will  be  idenJi- 
fiod,  that  true  excellence  will 
be  ignored  and  bogus  heroism 
exalted.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  this  will  not  happen.  In 
deed  it  already  happens  up  to  a 
point.  Fashion  is  already  a  ty- 
rant, certifying  unworthy  po- 
litical  ideas,  useless  faculty 
members,  detrimental  social 
values,  and  absurd  modes  of  in- 
dividual conduct.  In  general, 
though,  it  is  my  impression 
that,  at  Brandeis.  good  fashions 
drive  out  bad  and  that  careful 
thought  eventually  drives  out 
even  the  best  of  fashion. 

By  what  means  can  my  sug- 
gestion be  implemented?  The 
possibilities  are  numerous. 
There  are  obvious  opportuni- 
ties to  public  display  on  stu- 
dent excellence,  campus  jour- 
nalism, politics,  theatre,  the 
visual  arts,  and  in  civic  action 
groups.  In  many  such  fields  the 
means  of  public  display  already 
exist  and  do  not  need  to  be  cre- 
ated so  much  as  improved  their 
quality  elevated  and  their  au- 
diences expanded.  In  the  long 
run  though,  the  largest  benefit 
will  come  from  modifying  stu- 
dents' attitudes  and,  in  eflfect, 
changing  the  dominent  student 
ethos  to  make  it  easier  and 
more  normal  to  have  students 
learn  from  and  emulate  their 
fellows.  I  see  no  institutional 
techniques  to  achieve  these 
ends  that  are  not  hopelessly 
simplistic  or  immoral,  e.g., 
prizes,  exhortations,  compul- 
sory T-groups,  etc.  If  any  so- 
cial engineering  is  at  all  pos- 
sible in  this  area,  I  am,  in  any 
case,  not  close  enough  to  stu- 
dent life  to  put  forth  concrete 
proposals.  Like  other  remedies 
for  the  universities,  mine,  I 
will  readily  admit,  suffers  from 
limitations.  I  am  pleading  for 
cultural  rather  than  structural 
changes,  but  I  do  not  believe 
either  are  panaceas  for  the 
present  malaise.  At  bottom,  the 
most  important  problems  ot 
"students"  arc  in  reality  those 
of  all  human  beings,  and  the 
way  towards  their  solution  is 
in  reality  a  most  private  voy- 
age into  the  heart  of  darkness 
where  even  the  brightest  lights 
of  the  best  universities  do  not 
illuminate  much  at  all. 
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r^iW^  torpedoes,  mine*,  guided 
wc-u^>ons,  etc.,  anununition  and 
^its,"     which     increased     by 

^^Since  U.S.  use  of  defoliants 
and  crop  killerts  in  Vietnam  has 

rn%^'  great  that  U^eV^jf 
jHiiOUS  shortages  of  2  4-D,  2, 
i  5-T  and  M.C.P.A.  (all  made 
bv  the  ICl  su.b«idiary),  it  is  a 
fair  assumption  that  British  ex- 
S)rts  of  such  products  could 
end  up  in  Vietnam.      _     _  .. 

Tiie  peace  movement  m  Brit- 
ain is  beginni.ig  to  foc|is  on 
ICI  in  various  ways,  including 
milking  its  recruitment  more 
diHicult.  Activists  there  would, 
I  am  »ure,  be  encouraged  to 
l<now  Uiat,  however  insignifi- 
cant iCl's  contribution  to  the 
US  war  effort  may  look  in  the 
total  picture,  it  did  not  go  un 
noticed  here. 

(And  perhaps  The  Justice 
should  be  more  selective  about 
its  advertising.) 

Meredith  Tax,  „     ,.  ^ 

Lecturer,  Dept.  of  English 

Exception  Token 

To  the  Editor: 

Disregarding  the  controversy 
jibout  the   establishment   of  an 
Afro-American    studies     major 
u  !i  i  c  h    occasioned    Professor 
Brrliner's    letter    (Justice,    Oc- 
tober 29.  19(58),  I  would  like  to 
t;,kc     exception     to     Professor 
Bt  rliner's  statement  that,  "not 
a   single    university,    to    my 
knowledge,    offers    a    doctoral 
«i('^ree   in   Russian   or   Chinese 
studies."    The    university    from 
which    he    received    his    Ph.D., 
Harvard,     offers     one     of     the 
world's    best-known    programs 
in  Far  Eastern  studies  for  doc- 
toral candidates.  It  also  admin- 
isters in  its  graduate  school,  a 
program  of  regional  studies  in 
the   Far    East    and    the    Soviet 
Union.   Students   in   these   pro- 
grams take  courses  in  the  lan- 
guage, history,  economics,  art, 
government,    music   and   social 
relations    of   their    area    of   in- 
terest.    And     undergraduates 
may    also   major    in   Far   East- 
ern  studies    or    Slavic   studies. 
If    area    studies    were    of   such 
dubious    pedagogical    value    as 
Professor    Berliner    suggests.    I 
doubt    Harvard    would    have 
these     programs.    In    addition, 
many    other    universities    offer 
PhD.    and    B.A.    programs    in 
Far    E^astorn    studies,    such    as 
Yale.    Stanford,    and    the    Uni- 
versities of  California.  Chicago, 
Indiana,     Michigan,     Southern 
California,   and  Wi.sconsin. 

I  question  also  whether  stu- 
dents wlio  do  not  have  the 
chance  to  take  courses  in  these 
areas  in  undergraduate  work 
do  go  into  them  in  graduate 
school  and  become  scholars,  as 
Professor  Berliner  su^'gosts. 
How  many  of  Brandeiss  grad- 
uates have  gone  into  Far  East- 
ern studies  in  graduate  schools? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  in  of- 
fering only  9  semester  courses 
in  the  entire  catalogue  deal- 
ing with  the  Far  East  (3  in 
Art.  4  in  History,  1  in  Eco- 
nomics, and  1  in  Politics  — 
none  in  lan^^uage.  philosophy, 
literature,  or  anthropology) 
that  rather  than  being  short- 
sighted and  narrow-minded, 
the  University  is  following  the 
tradition  of  liberal  arts  and 
"true  scholarship?" 

Brandeis  pretends  to  be  a 
first-rate  university.  However, 
in  this  important  area  it  is  not 
abreast  of  the  others,  it  does 
not  even  lag  behind  them;  it  is, 
in  fact,  ignoring  them  and  the 
lead  they  have  set.  Or  perhaps 
this  lack  is  simply  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  ethnocentnsm 
suited  on  page  11  of  Hie  cata- 
logue, "Brandeis  merely  seeks 
to  avoid  specialization  unre- 
lated to  our  basic  heritage,' 
considering  the  Far  East  and 
its  culture  unrelated  and  to  be 
avoided? 

Yours, 

James  V.  Feinerman 

Class  of  '71 


created  e<iual,  but  some  more 
equal  than  others." 

The  Justice  doesn't  agree 
with  the  policies  and  activities 
of  these  agencies,  so  it  would 
deny  their  access  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Should  somehow  The 
Justice  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  state  its  views,  it 
would,  I'm  sure,  immediately 
cry  foul — free  speech  denied, 
etc.,  etc. 

If  the  editors  are  opposed  to 
the  activities  of  the  "military- 
industrial  complex"  (and  there 
is  much  to  be  opposed  to)  by 
all  means,  make  it  known.  But 
don't  be  so  reckless  in  your 
opposition  as  to  advocate  a  de- 
nial of  what  amounts  to  the 
same  freedom  of  speech  which 
you  use  so  often,  but  seem  to 
appreciate  so  little. 

President  Abram  wishes  po- 
litical neutrality  of  Brandeis— 
and  rightly  so.  To  say  ".  .  .  he 
must  concede  that  if  free 
speech  is  permitted  at  Bran- 
deis, 'political  neutrality'  is 
impossible,"  is  contradictory 
if  not  simply  nonsensical.  One 
wonders  what  the  editors'  con- 
cept of  free  speech  and  politi- 
cal neutrality  is. 

Yours  ti-uly, 
Paul  F,  Fennally 
Dept.   of  Chemistry 


A-League 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

most  impossible  to  stop  and 
frustrated  TBA  men  had  to  re- 
sort to  tackling  him. 

On  Friday,  quarterback  Dave 
Rand  sparked  the  Fighting 
Irish  to  a  resounding  20-0  tri- 
umph over  Bio-Chemistry.  The 
Irish  broke  the  Bio  Chen\s' 
backs  on  the  first  play  as  Rand 
connected  with  speedy  Larry 
Bates  on  a  60  yard  bomb.  Rand 
scored  himself  on  the  next  ser- 
ies on  a  65  yard  run  after  some 
beautiful  fakes  in  the  Irish 
backfield.  Rand,  the  senior 
quarterback  in  the  league, 
combined  with  halfback  Chris 
Meyer  on  a  50  yard  pass-run 
play  to  score  the  final  TD  late 
in  the  game. 

Playoffs  will  begin  Novem- 
ber 12,  and  each  league  is 
waiting  for  a  fourth  place 
team.  In  A-League,  the  Irish 
MDF,  and  Pengas  are  in,  while 
the  Foam  and  BioChems  are 
battling  it  out  for  the  last 
spot.  The  Rams.  The  One,  and 
the  Chodes  have  qualified  in 
B-League  with  the  final  place 
going  to  either  the  Bruins  or 
Black  on  White. 


Chairmen 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
MATHEMATICS 

The  Mathematics  faculty  met 
with  Department  majors  about 
curriculum  earlier  this  year. 
Professor  Hugo  Rossi,  Depart- 
ment Chairman,  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  "to 
solicit  and  obtain  from  students 
their  statements  of  needs."  De- 
partment faculty  discussed 
Ph.D.  qualifying  exams  and 
student-faculty  relations  with 
graduate  students  last  year. 

In  order  to  increase  student 
participation,  Rossi  suggested 
joint  facultv-student  meetings 
rather  than  student  representa- 
tion at  Department  meetings. 
He  also  noted  that  students  can 
participate  in  Department  pol- 
icy-making through  informal, 
individual  communication  with 
faculty.  Rossi  observed  that 
plans  for  a  student  voice  in  fac- 
ulty appointments  and  promo- 
tions should  be  discussed  on  a 
University-wide,  rather  than 
Department,  level. 


Ad  Committee 
Members  Named 

A  new  Administrative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  is  now 
meeting.  Announcement  of  the 
composition  of  the  committee 
was  made  recently.  Dean  of 
Students  Phillip  Driscoll  servej 
as  chairman.  CXher  Administra- 
tion representatives  are  Assoel- 
aic  Dean  of  Students  Mathew 
Sgan  and  Registrar  Charles 
Duhig.  Professor  William  Gold- 
smith serves  as  the  President's 
ex-ofticio  representative,  and 
Assistant  Regis-trar  Charles 
Tbonisen  is  secretary  in  a  non- 
voting  position. 

Rules  require  eight  faculty 
members,  with  each  school  of 
the  University  represented.  At 
present  only  seven  are  serving. 
Their  names  and  departments 
are  Dr.  Stephen  (jcnii/ier,  Eu- 
ropean Languages;  Dr.  James 
Hendrickson,  Chemistry;  Rab- 
bi Leon  Jick,  CJS;  Dr.  James 
Child,  Philosophy;  Dr.  Michael 
Mazur,  Fine  Arts;  Dr.  Arthur 
Berger,  Music:  and  MrN.  Fran- 
cis Perkins,  Psychology,  who 
also  serves  as  Director  of  the 
Nursery    School. 


Editors'  Reply: 

Taken  out  of  context,  any 
argument  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear "contradictory  if  not  sim- 
ply nonsensical."  The  editorial 
stated  "that  Brandeis  was  not 
being  'politically  neutral"  when 
the  CIA,  Dow  Chemical,  the 
U  S  Naval  Weapons  Lab  and 
other  military  and  civilian 
agencies  of  destruction  were 
permitted  to  recruit  on  this 
campus.  And  if  President 
Abram  is  prepared  to  argue 
that  the  right  to  rwruit  is  a 
corollary  of  the  right  to  spe.ik 
freely,  then  he  must  concede 
that  if  free  speech  is  permitted 
at  Brandeis.  political  neutrality 
is  impossible"  (emphasis 
added)  The  status  quo.  which 
the  University  serves  by  ac- 
commodating r  e  c  r  u  i  te  rs  on 

campus,  is  not  neutral.  Thus, 
the  University  has  been  *  politi- 
cized '  for  a  long  time. 


// 


Duchess'' 


Recruitment 

To  the  Editor: 

In  declaring  certain  govern- 
ernment  agencies  should  not 
be  allowed  to  recruit  on  cam- 
pus, the  editors  of  The  Justice 
remind  me  of  a  certain  class  ol 
animals  in  Orwell's  "Animal 
Farm'    who    stated    "all    are 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
stage  as  wood-nymphs,  ghosts, 
or     as    in    this    production     as 
fiends.    It    is    sometimes    effec- 
"ve    it  wasn't   in  the  Duchess. 
Aside  from  stifling  "n^^*;';.^''?^': 
uate    dissiitisfaclion     with    the 
limited  number  of  roles  avail- 
able to  them  in  main  stage  pro- 
ductions, it  is  worse  than  use 
less-   the   fiends  do  not   appear 
!n  tiio  original  play,  and  their 
addition  only  reduces  the  clos^ 
?„^  moments  ol  the  play  to  the 
level  of  a  comic  book. 
Stunted  Sage 
Finnllv.   a   few   words  about 
the  use  of  the  stage.  It  seems 
that  alter  all  these  years  work- 
in.  uith  the  Spingold  stage,  it 
is    still     not    being    mteRrally 
used    with    some   over-all    con- 
ception of  production    It  is  still 

a  toy  whose  gimmickry  is  be- 
ing explored.  The  thrust  s  age 
was    lowered    to    almost    floor 

Some  of  the  more  intimate 
^,"e"ies  -  notably  the  proposal 

scene  —  u«<^^  ""'^^  ^.^. 
st^,ge  while  the  other  side  was 
otdark  Rather  than  making 
the  scenes  more  intimate,  it 
onW  made  them  more  lonely. 
Sriwning  them  out  in  the  large 

"Tnlu't'such  smaller  prob- 
lems we  can  find  our  way  to 
h^heartof  a  larger  problem: 
00  often,  in  main  stage  pro- 
ductions, the  parts  are  consid- 
ered more  impt)rtant  than  the 
whole  We  have  to  come  to  ex- 
pect a  certain  level  of  profes- 
skinalism  at  Spingold.  Sets  and 
^sUimes  are  (almost)  never 
shoddy,  lighting  is  always  on 
cue  lines  are  rarely  m...sed^ 
Unfortunately,  we  have  also 
come  to  expect  stage  business 
oTr  theatrical  experience,  gim- 
mickry over  a  well-thought 
out  carefully  produced  aes- 
thetic whole. 
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AVAILABLE  NOW  for  YOUR  CAR! 


The  tire  shape  of  the  FUTURE 


SUPER  SPORTS 

VI/IDE  OVAL 

Actually  developed  out  of  Firestone  racing 
research  for  your  family  car.  Starta  faster. 
Corners  easier.  Runs  cooler.  Stops  25% 
quicker.  The  safest  tire  Firestone  ever  built. 
Buy  now . . .  no  money  down.    ^^  ^^  _  ^.^^^,^  ^^ 
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CMVtntiMil      WIDE  OVAL 
Ntariy  two  mckas  wider 
.        than  yaur  inasaRt  lirai 


Available  NOW. THE  MOST  "TALKED  ABOUT"  NEW  TIRE  IN  YEARS 


RADIAL-PLY  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  TIRE 


This 
I  amazing 

I  new  tire 

r      gives 
f        you 


•  80%  more       •  Better  control  at  high  speeds 
tire  mileage  •  Greater  impact  resistance 

•  6%  better         for  maximum  protection 
gas  mileage      against  blow-outs  ' 


If  you      V 
drive         V 
one  of       ^ 
these  cars  / 


Alia  Romeo  •  Anglia  •  Chevy  II  •  Corvair  •  Dodge  Dart  •  DKW 
f  nglish  Fofd  •  Fiat  •  Falcon  •  Hillman  •  Jaguar  •  MGA 
Kafmen  Ghia  •  Opel  •  Mustang  •  Peugoot  •  I'ontiac  Tempeit 
Porsche  •  Renault  •  Rover  •  Sunbeam  •  Simca  #  Triumph 

Valiant  •  Vclvo  •  Volkswagen  or  VauxhaU 


< 


Get  our 
LOW  PRICE 

on  your 
site  todayl 


NO  MONEY  DOWN..JAKE  MONTHS  TO  PAY 


..DLCIOO 

RETREADS  ON  SOUND  TIRE  BODIES  OR  ON  YOUR  OWN  TIRES 

-^  — ,     Plus  37<  to  68<        BLACKWALLS 
2 5    «-i-'t- «aie.         Any  Size  Listed 


por  tire  Fed. 

excise  tax,  sales 

tax  and  2  trade  In        6  50 

tires  of  tame  tiz«         7. 


off  your  car. 


__    .3    7.75  M 
36-14    7.75-14 
7.3S  19 
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Town  &  Country* 


OLCIOOO 


FIRESTONE  BATTERIES 


Give  your  car 
new  starting 
power  for  only... 


$ 


12  Volt 


13 


95 

Exchange 


MK-22F.  MK-24 


PAY 


TOM  LYONS,  CORP. 
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THE       JUSTICE 


November  5,  1968 


Booters  Lose  to  Tufts,  4-0.   Now  4-4-2;  Rams  Capture B-Lead; 


Victory  Clinches  Title  for  Vumbos 


By   MIKE   FREEMARK 

Said  the  coach:  ''Frankly, 
it's  been  a  disappointing:  sea- 
son." The  Judges  dropped  a 
4-0  decision  to  Tufts  yesterday. 

Outmanned  physically,  the 
Brandeis  varsity  soccer  team 
was  defeated  4-1  Saturday  by 
an  extremely  powerful  Nor- 
wichi  squad.  A  fairly  large 
crowd  viewed  the  dismantling 
of  the  once  proud  Judges  by 
the  Spartans  from  Connecticut. 

Norwich,    coached    by   Lefty 
Lyfurd,    is   having    a    typically 
outstanding  season.   Showing  a 
woii-lo.ss  record  of  seven  wins, 
one  loss,  and  one  lie,  the  Spar- 
tans have  netted  an  average  of 
siK  goals  per  game,  while  hold- 
ing    their     unfortunate     oppo- 
nents to  less  tlian  one  tally  per 
contest.   Brandeis  on  the  other 
hand   is  disappointing  even   its 
slaur)chest  supporters.   Coming 
oil  ;•  fine  second  place  finish  in 
tlu'   Greater   Boston   Collegiate 
Soccer    League    last    year,    the 
Judties  scer\ied   to  have  a  good 
shot  at  the  title.  But  Brandeis 
has    slipped    to    4-2     (1-2-0    in 
le;«gue    play),     and     with    one 
tou^h      conto.st      remaining 
tomorrow    at    Boston    College) 
will   have   to  struggle   to   keep 
its  head  above  the  .500  mark. 

Brandeis'  lone  score  against 
Norwicl)  came  at  15:30  of  the 
second  period.  Joe  AbramofT, 
a.ssisted  by  Dot  S  u  d  e  r  o  w, 
scored  on  a  short  shot  from  the 
riKht  side  of  the  net.  This  was 
one  of  Brandeis'  few  oppor- 
tuni  to  score  during  the  game. 
Almost  all  f)f  the  action  was 
concentrated  at  the  Judges' 
gonl,  where  the  aggressive,  op- 
portunistic Spartaris  pummeled 
goalie  Gary  McGralh  with  a 
barrage  of  shots.  Norwich  is  a 
goal-minded  l)all  club,  and  fully 
capitalized  on  the  heitiht  ad- 
vantage they  held  over  Bran- 
deis. 

The  first  half  ended  with  the 
score  3-1.  Spartan  goals  being 
netted  by  Ray  Schwartz.  Norm 
Patten,  and  Mark  Ro.«%ow.  Bran- 
deis did  hold  its  own  in  the 
third  period,  threatening  many 
times,  but  was  unable  to  nar- 
row the  deficit.  A  fourth  Nor- 
wich score,  resulting  from  a 
rnixup  in  defensive  signals, 
iced  the  victory. 

"Norwich  is  the  best  team 
we've  seen  all  year,"  1-amented 
coach  Alan  Grayson.  "They've 
an  excellent  squad  with  seem- 

'-♦'♦"♦^♦- ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦-♦^  ♦♦  ♦♦^ 

EXPERT 
TYPIST 

Fast,  occurote.  Will  pick  up  ond![ 
deliver  or  come  to  your  home  ond!» 
type  on  your  machine.  Will  edit  o 
if  necessary.  Coll  Mrs.  Slocombei» 
862-1676.  STUDENTS  SAVEo 
THIS  AD  FOR  FUTURE  REFER- 1 
ENCE.  I 

►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-♦♦♦  4^  ♦t 


ingly  no  weak  links;  and  their  tain  Bruce  Clarkin  for  his  out- 
substitutes  provided  virtually  standing  play,  his  superb  hus- 
no  weaknesses  either."  tie.  and  his  knack  for  "being 
Both  Lyford  and  Grayson  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
complimented     Brandeis     cap-  time." 


Irish  Still  on  Top  in  A 
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J  «c  r. 


To/).  Brundi.''\ii  (joalic  Gary  McGrath  eyijoys  a  rare  moment  of 
privacy    during   Norwich's    tnsit    to    Gordon    Field    Saturday. 

Bottom:  Fumi  Adaclii  finds  the  goal  somewluU  more  crowded 
tills  time. 


CHARLESBANK  SUPERETTE 

WHERE  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
ARE  RESPECTED 

Jewish  and  Italian  Specialties  and  Cold  Cuts 

588  South  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.— 891-8097 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 


JAMES  H.   WADDICK,   JR. 

Reg.  Optician 

EVEtiVTlUNG  PRESCRIPTIONS   FILLED 

IN  Complete  Contact  Lens  Service 

EYEWEAR  STUDENT   DISCOUNT 

643   MAIN  ST.,   WALTHAM  —  TEL.:    894-1123 

(Opp.  Waltham  Common) 


OPEN 

7  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 

Sat.  6  P.M. 


MAIN  sr. 

Rir  117    TO  MAYNAW) 


z 


« 

== 1 

&WIk1| 

CUAMEIIS    1 

A  complete 
Pjcnt-on-Premises 


955  MAIN  ST..  WALTHAM 

Junction  Rte.  20  &  117  (Banks  Square) 


B-Leogue 

As  the  Brandeis  Intramural 
Football  League  fades  into  its 
last  week  of  regular  season's 
play,  the  Rams  have  taken  over 
first  place  in  B-League  by  up- 
setting previously  unbeaten 
The  One  8-0. 

The  One  started  off  the  week 
by  edging  the  powerful  Chodes 
14-8.  Halfback  Dave  Monsees 
was  the  star  for  the  victors, 
scoring  both  touchdowns  while 
Bob  Hasday  added  a  set  of  con- 
version points.  Barney  Klein 
and  Steve  Coyle  scored  for  the 
Cliodes. 

On  Wednesday,  however,  The 
One  saw  their  unbeaten  string 
end  at  17  at  the  hands  of  the 
Rams  (4-0-2).  The  big  play  for 
The  One  all  season  has  been 
the  pass  from  quarterback  Gary 
Futterman  to  a  halfback  com- 
ing out  of  the  backfield,  either 
Dave  Monsee  or  Pete  Alpers. 
The  Rams  heard  of  this  play 
from  some  A-League  scout  and 
turned  it  to  their  advantage  as 
Alan  Cormier  intercepted  a 
Futterman  pass  intended  for 
one  of  his  backs  and  raced  for 
the  only  touchdown  of  the 
game.  Mike  Hi^^gins  added  the 
conversion  points  and  that  was 
all  the  .scoring  as  both  teams 
played  solid  defense. 

The  Chodes  came  back  from 
their  loss  to  The  One  with  two 
resounding  victories,  first  by  a 
24-0  margin  over  Norman 
Grimm  and  the  Fairy  Tales, 
and  later  18-0  over  the  strong 
Black  on  White.  Star  end  Mike 
Eig  caught  three  touchdown 
passes  from  quarterback  Mike 
Hammerschlag  while  Steve 
Wittlin  turned  in  strong  per- 
formances on  defense  in  these 
two  games. 


A-Leogue 

The  Fighting  Irish  are  with- 
in one  victory  of  copping  their 
fourth  straight  league  title  in 
A-League.  Mayor  Daley's 
Finest,  bouncing  back  from 
their  loss  to  the  Irish,  took  over 
second  place  by  socking  it  to 
the  Pengas,  16-0.  After  a  score- 
less first  half,  MDF  registered 
a  safety  as  a  pass  from  center 
went  over  Pengas*  quarterback 
Jerry  Magnes*  head  out  of  the 
end  zone.  From  this  point  on, 
MDF  dominated  the  game  en- 
tirely. QB  Rich  Pevrassu  scored 
on  an  eleven  yard  run  and  half- 
back Ricardo  Boales  ran  for 
another  touchdown  late  in  the 
game.  MDF  saw  two  scores 
called  back  due  to  penalities. 

Boales  and  Petrassu  al.so 
scored  the  two  touchdowns 
later  in  the  week  as  MDF  de- 
feated the  Foam,  12-0.  Boales* 
score  came  on  a  fine  run  on  the 
opening  play  of  the  game  and 
although  the  losers  put  up  a 
game  effort,  they  were  unable 
to  come  back. 

In  a  battle  to  stay  out  of  the 
cellar.  Biology  smashed  To  Be 
Announced,  28-0,  combining  a 
solid  defense  with  the  running 
of  Dave  Gillespie.  Gillespie's 
wild  zig-zagging  runs  were  al- 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 

Brandeis  Intramural 
Football  League 

Standings 

(as  of  November  1,  1968 
A-League  w    L 

1.  Fighting   Irish  6      0 

2.  Mayor  Daley's  Finest 

5 

3.  Pengas 

4.  Foam 

5.  BioCiiomistry 

6.  Biology 

7.  To   Be  Announced 
B-League 
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The  Celtics 

Is 
Coming? 


1.  Rams 

2.  The  One 

3.  Chodes 

4.  Bruins 

5.  Black  on  White 

6.  Norman   Grimm  & 

7.  Arses 

8.  Giants 

9.  North  Stars 

10.  Eistablishment 
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Show  Your  Faith  In 
Israel  -  BUY  BONDS 


Scorings  Leaders 

Jon  Shamres,   F.I.  Z6 

Ricardo  Boales,  MDF  26 

"iich  Petra.ssu,  MDF  24 

larc  Zauderer,   Pengas  24 

Paul   Fennelly,   Biochem.  22 

B-League                           W  L    T 
Dave  Epstein,  Black  on  White 

46 

Mike  Eig,  .  4$ 


Flowers  of  Distinctive 
Service  for  Over  50  Years 

PURCHASES  MAY    BE   CHARGED 
STUDENT   CREDIT   RECOGNIZED 

Oftier  Recognized  Charges 

Inclqde:  Carte  Blanche, 

American  Express,  ond 

BankAmericard 


nowers  Delivered 
Worldwide 

719  Moin  Street 

Woltham,  Moss.  07154 

Call   893-2961 


"HOUSE 
OF  SPORTS" 

SPORTING  GOODS 

One  of  New  England's 

Leading  School  and  College 

Outfitters 

HART  ond  KASTLE  METAL  SKIS 

SKI   RENTALS 

SQUASH    ond  TENNIS 

RACKETS   RESTRUNG 

SKATE  SHARPENING 

835  Moin  St.,  Walthom 

894-0530 
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THE  HOME  OF  10,000  SWEATERS 


if   FULLY  FASHIONED 
if  HAND  LOOMED  IN  OUR  OWN  OWN  FACTORIES 

SEPARATESI  —  Sizes  5-18 
SLACKS  &  SKIRTS  —  Sovings  up  fo  50% 

MISSES  SWEATERS;ra^:e.V9'ttT2o'  '••""*  $2  -  $3  -  $4 
EXCITING  DESIGNERS  SAMPLE  SWEATERS  ^^8^0 

MENS    SWEATERS    J^^**  «"ijj^«»»<»ir— smortly  .tyled 

"    from  $5.00  up 

WESTARKNITS  FACTORY  STORE 

940  Moin  Street  (Route  20),  (Bonks  Squore),  Wolthom 

USE  OUR  CONVENIENT  LAY-A-AWAY  PLAN 


TO  HOWIE  WITH  LOVC 
B«for«  Chorify  W««li,  mok«  turt 
you  hovt  your  SAF  ttickor  becouso 
no  othor  proof  of  purchos*  will  bo 
recognized.  Soon-to-retir«  Council 
Treasurer  Goldstein  will  still  toko 
cords  in  his  moilboK  for  volidotion 
till  next  Tuesdoy. 


CONFRONTATION  —  WITH    LOVE? 

On  Sundoy  ot  7  p.m.  on  Chonnei  2 
Student  Council  President  Eric  Yoffia 
ond  Jane  Shull  of  SDS  will  confront 
Morris  Abrom  and  three  other  local 
University  presidents  with  six  other 
students  in  on  hour-long  toped  dis- 
cussion. Be  sure  to  catch  the  show's 
beginning  for  a  special  segment  on 
how  tho  two  Brondeisiant  reacted  to 
President  Abrom's  inaugural   address. 
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FROM   RUSSIA  WITH   LOVI 

Nostoyko:  A  Russion  Liqueur 
Go  to  the  North  End  and  buy  soma 
dried  cherries.  Put  them  in  o  bottle 
with  some  sugar  ond  either  109  proof 
vodka  or  pure  alcohol.  Scol  the  bot- 
tle onH  put  it  on  o  sunny  ihelf.  Lcovo 
tor  obout  two  years.  Goodness  gra- 
cious, it's  goodi 


TO  ADAM  WITH   LOV 

A  belated  Mozel-tov  to  the  Admin- 
Istrotion's  youngest  member  on  be- 
coming a  man  witir  his  thirteenth 
birthday   lost   Soturdoy. 


FROM   BOSTON   WITH   LOVE 

Boston  Mayor  Kevin  White  will 
speok  in  Schworti  at  8:15  tonight 
on  "The  Issue  of  Leadership"  as  tho 
Schluger  Memorial  Lecturer.  WBRS, 
at  91. F  nHz  will  broadcast  the  talk 
live  for  those  who  can't  swim  to 
Schwortz. 


Study  Group  Proposes  nasa  Monly  Rosenthal  Now  Open; 

Structure  of  Committee  And  Recruiting  Men  Move  in  Soon 


University   President   Morris  The  text  of  the  recommenda- 

Abram  has  finally  received  the  tions  is: 

recommendations  for  the  struc-  It    is    recommended    to    the 

ture  of  an  Environmental  Com-  President  (1)  That  the  Admin- 

mittee.  istrative     Committee    and    the 


By   WARREN  SOIFFER 


The  recommendations,  drawn    y"*^".^!.^':.f  ^'T^^^il^^r  .1'" 


Starting  today,  students  began  living  in  Rosenthal  dormi- 
tories.    Today,     and    continuing     tomorrow,     56     women     will 

Student  Council  discussed  move  into  the  North  unit  of  the  three  building  complex,  which 

the    picketing    and   demonstra-  was  originally  scheduled  for  occupancy  in  mid-September 

tion  rule,  tho  recruiting-money  Dates  for  moving  the  over  100  men  into  their  suites  in  the 

relationship,     and     an    Educa-  other   two   units   are   not   set   yet,    but   according   to   informed 

tional    Policy    Committee    Re-  sources  in  the  Administration,  only   10  days  from  today   will 

port  at  its  meeting  Sunday  be   needed    before   the    East   building   can    be   occupied   and   a 

"— '-*     No  binding  decisions  similar   period   after   that   until   the   last   unit,   South,    will   be 

made,  as  Council  is  wait-  habitable. 

thA   mm     7o.  rw,u  *  *u-  «— .•'^  "T •-  ;    V  "  ^°^  ^^}^^^  °t"t  these  matters  The  female  residents'  possessions  are  being  moved  by  Build- 

mittee's  recommendations  made    ^^^  ^^""^  ****  T/^'^*"!  ^P^n  "i    ^^.f  ^^^^^  "^^  University  com-  ings  and  Grounds  and  a  private  moving  company.  They  were 

it  clea?   thatT  senarX^  b^^^   ?h"T  committee  to  be  called    mittees.  housed  in  locations  on  campus,  in  olT-campus  apartments,  and 

Should  be  sft  UD  to  handle  rule   ^  u   ^"^'.';«'y"^"^^»  Committee,       The    picketing:    and    demon-  at  a  University  rented  house  in  Welleslcy.  Around  a  dozen  lived 

:"?"i:._?:f5^  ^P  .^^^-^^'^"i^ '^"^.^    Which  Will  be  composed  Of :  strating    rule    was    discussed  in  the  Roberts  Cottage.  The  spare  rooms  there  will  be  taken  up 


Tlie    preamble   to 


adjudication  duties  now  as- 
signed to  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Faculty,  but 
which  will  be  removed  from 
the  Ad  Committee  if  the  Pres- 
ident accepts  the  new  recom- 
mendations, which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  do  shortly. 


a. 


Four     undergraduates    se-  since  it  is  expected  to  be  the  on  Friday  by  male  students  slated  to  live  in  Rosenthal    who 

lected  yearly   by  the   Stu-  first   matter    taken    up    by   the  were  housed  at  the  Stigmatine  Fathers  seminary  in  Welleslev 

dent  Council  and  one  grad-  new  University  Council.  Coun-  c.h„,,w.  m^#.c  iv^.i,  

uate  student  selected  year-  cil    members    will    investigate  Schwartz  Notes  Work 

ly  by  a  representative  body  policies    at    other    universities  Continuing 

of  the  graduate  schools.  concerning   demonstrations   in- 
Four     administrators. 


SSB  Breaks  Even 

2000  people,  including  750 
SAF-paying  Brandeis  stu- 
dents, attended  the  Countiy 
Joe  and  the  Fish  concert  last 
Saturday  evening. 

According  to  Bob  Romasco, 
SSB  Chairman,  "we  just 
about  broke  even."  He  esti- 
mated that  the  loss  was  un- 
der $200. 

Richie  Havens  and  Charles 
Lloyd  are  tentatively  sched- 
uled to  appear  here  on  Sat- 
urday, December  7,  during 
Charity  Week.  The  concert 
is  being  privately  backed 
and  any  profit  will  go  to  a 
charity. 


b. 


to  be  selected  yearly  by  the 
P»'esident. 
c.  Four  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty to  be  selected  yearly 
by  the  faculty. 
(3)  That  the  Environmental 
Committee  advise  and  report  to 
the  President  on  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  policies  govern- 
ing conduct  on  campus.  Such 
matters  may  include  parietal 
rules,  demonstration  rules,  and 
University  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, ex*ra-cu»'ricular  activ- 
ities, and  the  use  of  University 
facilities.  (4)  That  the  Environ- 
mental Committee  advise  and 
report  to  the  President  on 
changes  needed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  Brandeis 
community. 


and   fixing  anything  that   goes 

wrong  in  the  suites  themselves. 

In  an  interview.  Director  of   Mr.    Schwartz    also    indicated 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Brodnick,  Zoppo  Win; 
New  Elections  Tuesday 


lounges  and  lower  floor  areas,    the    locations    in    Wellesley    as 

soon  as  possible.  To  him,  both 


Game  of  the  Week 


m 


Wednesday  Morning  Quarterbacks 


By  AMY  JACOBSON  and 
RICHARD  GALANT 

President  Morris  Abram,  and 

Professors    Martin    Halpern, 

Max    Chretien,    and    Gerald 

Rosenthal  uniformly  expressed 

dismay  at  Richard  Nixon's  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  last 
week. 

PRESIDENT  ABRAM 

President   Abram   began   his 
apprai.sal  of  the  election  by  em- 


sites   were   unsuitable   as  resi- 
dence halls. 

Quad  History 

Construction  began  on  Ro- 
senthal in  the  summer  of  1967 
on  the  site  of  Woodruff  Hall. 
As  late  as  June  of  this  year. 
Administration  ofiicials  had 
Student  Council  now  has  two  new  representatives  andlias  Promised  that  tho  quadrangle 
set  up  elections  for  three  more  plus  a  new  treasurer  and  a  would  be  ready  in  Sof)tember. 
secretary  However,   in  August  Schwartz 

Darien   Zoppo  and  Jeff  Brodnick   won   the  freshman   final    d"enTs"''ifnt^^?hr^'''w  n  n  1  ^ 
elections  with  101  and  96  votes,  respectively.    The  other  three    ^^^^^^    ,^,\   llL.,^..?,}  l.Ji 
candidates  each  polled  less  than  60  votes. 

In  the  new  elecUons,  last  night  was  the  name  sub- 
mission deadline  for  those  running  for  the  executive  board 
posts  of  secretary  and  treasurer.    Those  running   for  the   one 

senior  representative  post  or 
the  two  sophomore  spots  will 
have  till  Thursday  night  to  en- 
ter their  names. 

Candidates  for  treasurer  are 
David  Fishinan,  Arthur  Levine, 
Steve  Schultz,  and  Larry 
Uchill.    Beth    Posin    and   Diane 


Primaries    will    be    held    on 
Tuesday,   Nov.   19.  Those  races 


plex  and  no  simplistic  solutions    one  can  blame  the  chief  execu     vvhpaton  ar..  rnnninir   fnr  Kt^c 
c-.n  be  applied  to  them.  tivc    for    foreign    policy,    ''but   Jlf^  *    "  running   for  sec 

And,    "intense   opposition   to   we  will  look  back  on  domestic 
the  war,  joined  with  the  neces-    Pol'cy    with    regret,"     Abram 
sity  to   express  it  at  the   Chi-   said,  "because  we  won  t  have  a 
cago  convention,"  said  Abram, 
"set    up    a    situation    which 
had     to     lead     to    a    conserv- 
ative President."  "It  is  the 
price  we  must  pay,"  he  added, 
"for  the  right  of  protest."  Un- 
fortunately,   he    said,    violence 
loads   to    counter-violence    and 
the    country    will    continue    to 


forced  into  on-ranipiis  vacan- 
cies, renovated  dormitory  ba.se- 
ment  rooms,  the  Wellesley 
sites,  or  to  off  campus  rooms 
that  they  would  have  to  find 
for  them.selves. 

Even  though  the  delay  has 
cost  the  Admini.stration  large 
sums  of  money  to  house  the 
students  in  Wellesley  and  for 
transportation  charges,  no  at- 
tempt at  recouping  the  money 
from  the  contractors,  the  Can- 
ter Construction  Company,  has 
begun.  However,  Admini.stra- 
tion  sources  did   not   rule   out 


phasizing  that  the  main   issue  react  this  way  unless  it  is  well 

of   the  campaign  was   not   the  led.    The    question    now    is 

war,  but  rather  "law  and   or-  whether  Nixon  will  be  a  leader 

der."    Nixon  seized   on   it   and  who  is  sensitive  to  complex  is- 

made   it  a   panacea   for   all   of  sues  or  will  be   "as  simplistic 

the  country's  ills.  The  fact  that  in  his  solutions  as  in  his  diag- 

the  electorate  went  along  with  nosis  of  the  problem." 
it  says  something   very    tragic        President  Abram  was  clearly 

about  this  country,  he  believes,  disappointed    that    Humphrey 

for  the  problems  of   today  —  did  not  win.  "He  is  a  fine  human 

poverty,    ignorance,    racial    in-  being,"  he  said,  but  because  he 


equality 


are   terribly  com- 


without  primaries  will   be   de-    deciding   on   some   action   once 
cided  in  the  Tuesday  election,    the  job  is  finally  completed.  .. 

Committee  Discusses 
Admissions  Policies 


is  so  open,  he  could  not  create 
the  "mystique"  that  attracts  the 
people  to  a  presidential  candi- 
date. 

One  of  the  reasons  he  feels  Martin  Halpern 

Humphrey  lost  is  because  it  is    President  who  will  be  pushing 
the  nature  of  the  American    congress  as  Humphrey   would 
electorate    to   blame   all    prob-    have." 
lems   on    the    President.    They 


Admissions  Office  personnel  "go-between"  in  acquainting 
and  the  Student  Council  Ad-  the  Admissions  Office  with  op- 
missions  Committee  discussed  portunities  of  expanding  their 
an  effort  to  initiate  a  new  form  outreach  and  also  in  talking 
of  cooperation  between  the  Ad-  with  counselors  and  prospec- 
missions  Office  and  students  at  tive  applicants, 
a  meeting  last  Tuesday,  Oct.  5.        He    said    that    "the    Univer- 

Concerning    the   Student  sity's  invitation  to  students  to 

Council   Committee,    Larry  take  part  in  discussion  and  per- 

Uchill,  one  of  its  members,  said  formance    in    University   func- 

that  the  student  body  is  capable  tions  would    relate   more   logi- 

of  suggesting  the   type  of  stu-  cally  to  admissions."   He  urged 

dents  who  should  be  accepted,  that  a   dialogue  be  established 

Students   live   here,    he   stated,  to  explore  the  common  ground 

and   they  should  have  a   voice  that  the  Admi.ssions  Office  and 


didn't    like    Johnson    so    they 


The  country  will  survive.' 


in  determining  the  type  of  com- 
munity in  which  they  live. 

The  formulation  of  the  com- 
mittee was  one  of  the  results  of 
the  events  immediately  follow- 


students  can  share. 


Morris  Ahram 


tried  for  a  new  man.  They  don't    concluded  Abram     Nixon  r^nt   jng   Dk    Martin    Luther   King's 

realize,  he  said,  that  "the  U.S.    Jf^^^M^^  ^^^  Deal,  the  Fair   death. 

would  be  far  different  if  over   P.^^^^i^^.   S^5^  ,^^P"i'^5'  •?"?}       Those    students    .serving    on 


the    last    three    decades,    since  !i^L'?c,?L  ^    hJc.i?     '.AL!  the   student  committee   are 

Roosevelt,  it  had  been  fashioned  ^^"  V  go/>ack.  he  said    neither  uchill.  Sandy  Epstein,  and  Art 

as  the  Presidents  desired."  "It  ^'''   .'^^^    ^''^'^f.'^u  ^,1?1    \^v,''  Levine. 

is    Congressional    politics    that  rray  oring  us  right  back  to  the  Frederick  Luddy,  Director  of 

has  brought  us  where  we  are,"  P^oDiem    ot      law    and    order,  Aomissions.  said  that  currently 

he  emphasized.  It  is  true  that           (Continued  on  Page  7)  students  can  act  in  the  role  of  a 


TALK,  TALK,  TALK 

Dean  of  Faculty  Peter 
Diamandopoulas  is  holding 
weekly  discussions  with 
students  on  educational  phi- 
losophy and  politics.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  attend- 
ing .should  contact  Larry 
Joseph,  Student  EPC  Chair- 
man, via  the  mailroom. 
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jrnfTOR'S  NOTE-  The  uuthor,  a  Brandeis  'CI  graduate,  began  training  for  VISTA  work  in 

mrticle  is  the  first  in  a  series  o%  J]^^^}^^T^qS^^^^  you've  read  or  have  seen  Thornton 

Osawatomie,  Kansas  i^s  a  Uwn  of  abo^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^^^ 

Wilder's  "Our  Town,'   I  don  t  ^^^^,\®  ^^P^*"  ^"  ^  yiSTA  walks  down  the  street,  yo%i  can  spot 
nate.    Everyone  knows  ^^eryon*  el^e    and  when  a  V  b^^^^^  ••Good  moS- 

Uigger  off  a  peak  experience  r  igtUUiere^>^rej^^uj;e  standing. 

Black 


But  there's  a  Black  section 
of  town  with  run-down  shacks 
and  roads  that  haven't  been 
paved  in  years.  And  the  Negro 
can   hardly   get   a    decent   job, 


ing  to  it  that  the  patient  make 
the  quickest  recovery  possible. 
This  is  not  simply  a  "custodial" 
institution.  Even  the  elderly 
who  come  here  receive  enough 


even  with  the  so-called  *'Equal   y^^j     ^^  ^^  least  go  to  nursing 

/-\ »  —  ^i.  ..   n   :4  IT  '  '         Q»TrMr-»l/-kX70r«  IT.  1 1.        4  ,^         4  K^^i*. 


Afi 


Getting  a  Feel 

Well,  the  VISTA'S  also  spent 
time  in  the  community  itself. 
We  talked  with  the  Chief  «f 
Police,  the  mayor,  city  man- 
ager, high  school  principal, 
Opportunity"  employers.  If  homes  or  even  back  to  their  clergymen,  and  many  others, 
you're  Black,  you  won't  be  able   families.  We  began  to  get  a  feel  for  this 

to  live  in  the  good  part  of  town,  ,      ^^^^^nts  are  amazing   small   town   and   the   problems 

but  if  you  ve  lived  here  most  of  '^    You  can't  help  but  be   it    faces.    I    met    many    young 

your     life,    you    won  t    really   j,„,,,s''^(j- ^^y  ^.onie  of  their  antics,   people  and,  for  the  most  part, 
care.  The  majority  of  Negroes   ^^^'^'/^^Va^  Jim  B.,  who  swore   was   quite    disappomted.    At   a 
.„,...^,.  .....iH  h.  r.llPd    ij^ere  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ;^^^.^  ^  ^^^^.   ^ance,  a  bright  sixteen  year-old 

mer    for    the    Beatles   and    the   girl  said  to  me.    You  re  a  Jew! 

12  Ian 


The  Presidential  election  has  cone  and  ^ne.  We  look 
with  Krave  concern  upon  the  movement  in  this  country 
towards  the  Right.  In  considering  ways  in  which  this 
movement  may  be  checked,  we  must  look  back  at  the  cam- 
paign and  learn  from  its  lessons. 

Most  importantly  perhaps,  it  has  taught  us  that  the 
political-electoral  system  does  not  recommend  itself  to 
change,  and  very  likely  must  take  a  step  backwards  before 
taking  two  forward.  If  indeed  it  is  now  in  the  position  to 
take  those  forward  steps,  we  must  orient  our  commit- 
ments not  towards  a  last-minute  flourish  in  election-year, 
but  rather  towards  a  slow  and  well-programmed  course  of 
action  to  insure  that  future  elections  will  r.ot  force  many 
to  vote  for  the  ciindidate  who  is  merely  their  lesser 
•   antithesis 

Crucial  to  the  success  of  such  course  of  reform  within 
the  established  political  system  is  the  ability  to  compro- 
mise, but  more  crucial  is  the  tenacity  that  is  needed  to 
withstand  compromises  that  amount  to  self-repudiation. 
If  in  our  minds  future  elections  sham  similar  apocalyptic 
proportions,  we  will  again  find  ourselves  abandoning  the 
critical  work  of  changing  party  policies  and  rally  around  a 
candidate  out  of  fear  of  his  opponent. 

The  choice  of  means  to  effect  charge  is  no  smaller 
than  it  was  prior  to  November  5.  Those  who  have  argued 
lor  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  prerequisite  to 
revamping  its  foreign  and  domestic  policy  positions  have 
now  the  opportunity  to  revamp  them.  Those  who  have 
calle<i  for  the  formation  of  a  fourth  party  as  the  only  hope 
for  giving  the  Left  a  voice  in  politics  now  have  the  basis 
i©  form  such  a  party.  If  indeed  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his  sup- 
porters are  planning  a  move  of  this  sort,  it  shooild  be  made 
clear  to  them  that  a  call  for  change  or  reorientation  is 
no  longer  sufficient.  In  "bringing  the  issues  before  the 
American  people"  they  are  obligated  to  formulate  a 
rational  program— an  ideology,  if  you  will —  that  will  ad- 
dress itself  to  those  issues.  And  furthermore,  if  a  fourth 
party  is  to  have  a  chance  at  making  on  impact  on  national 
politics,  it  must  broaden  its  appeal  beyond  the  personal 
attractiveness  of  Mr.  McCarthy,  or  of  any  specific  eandi- 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  were  defeated  in — and 
more  significantly,  those  who  felt  excliwled  by— this  elec- 
tion to  create  a  political  identity  that  will  speak  for  them. 
It  is  on  this  that  our  lives  depend. 


in  Osawatomie  would  be  called 
••Uncle  Tom"  by  our  city  stand- 
ards. They  don't  want  to  make 
trouble,  they're  against  pro- 
tests or  demonstrations,  and 
they  mouth  the  same  cliches 
about  their  race  that  White 
men  do.  In  addition,  t'e  police 
chief  says.  "We  don't  have  any 
race  problem  in  this  town.  Ev- 
erything's fine."  And  his  dep- 
uty, a  300-p  o  u  n  d  Rod  Stei- 
ger-In-The-Hcat-Of-The-Night- 
type  character  adds,  *'We  ain't 
got  no  niggers  in  this  town, 
only  coloreds." 

RiniTS  in  His  Throat 

The  major  "industry"  in 
Osawatomie  is  the  State  Men- 
tal Hospital,  located  just  out- 
side of  the  main  part  of  town. 
The  40  VISTA'S  spent  most  of 
the  day  workintj  here  on  as- 
signed wards  in  different  .sec- 
tions of  the  hospital.  Part  of 
our  general  training  consisted 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
patients'  problems  and  trying 
to  in  some  small  way  assist 
them  in  their  solutions.  We 
worked  with  psycliiatrists, 
clinical  psychologists,  social 
workers,  psychiatric  aides  and 
all  people  connected  with  see- 


Dave  Clark  Five,  knew 
guages,  including  Yiddish 
(which  they  speak  in  Greece), 
and  once  had  a  bath  v*;ith  a 
Geisha  Girl  in  Japan.  Old  Mr. 
R..  a  retired  farmer,  is  always 
talking  about  going  home  "on 
the  bus"  to  harvest  his  crops. 
And  Verne  keeps  talking  about 
the  three  ring?  he's  got  in  his 
throat  this  morning,  "the  same 
number  I  always  have  when  I  bigh 
wake  up."  Sometimes  the  pa- 
tients get  violent,  and  for  some 
reason  they  always  seem  to 
seek  out  the  VISTA's  when 
they  want  to  get  hostile. 

A  Thin  Line 

You  realize  the  thin  line  be- 
tween normalcy  and  illness  by 
observing    the    staff    in   action. 
The  section  psychiatrist  where 
1  worked  loves  to  sock  it  all  to 
his  patients.  "You  know  what's 
wrong  with   you,   Mister?",  he   pyum.,,    ntuc: 
asks    in    a    rhetorical    question    heavy    Wallace   country, 
flavored  with  a  Viennese  accent       ■    -     '   ■ 
(no    kidding),    "You're    crazy. 
You're    really   crazy   and   sick. 
And    also,    you're    retarded. 
Did    you    know    you're    re- 
tarded?" The  psychiatrist  tells 
us  VISTA's  later,  "You  know, 
you   have   to   break   these    pa-' 
tients  down.  You  got  to  make 
'em  really  cry.  That's  the  way 
t©  do  it.  That's  the  only  way  to 
do  it.  "  Carl  Rogers  or  George 


A  JEW!  1  don't  believe  it!  You 
don't  even  look  like  a  Jew." 
Etc.,  etc.  This  girl  did  not  even 
know  that  Christ  was  a  Jew. 
Meanwhile,  another  girl  off  to 
the  side  of  us  refused  to  dance 
with  a  boy  because  "He's  a 
nigger.  I  don't  dance  with  nig- 
gers." 

At  a  Methodist  church  youth 
fellowship  meeting,  all  of  the 
school  students  agreed 
that  iemonstrations  and  stu- 
dent protests  should  not  be 
permitted  at  college.  After  all, 
said  one  star  pupil,  "Students 
come  to  college  to  learn.  They 
should  be  grateful  to  the 
school  for  accepting  them. 
Anyway,  the  school  officials 
should  know  more  about  what's 
going  on  anyway.  What  do  stu- 
dents know?" 

Wallace  County 

What  would  you  guess  about 
politics    here?    Well,    it's    real 

^ '::_-,_  '         A 

whole  lot  of  people  think  that 
none  of  the  politicians  are  any 
good.  But  there  is  no  real  seri- 
ous talk  of  politics  here.  How 
can  you,  when  your  real  inter- 
est lies  just  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  town?  Who  cares 
about  Biafra  or  the  Middle 
East  when  they're  tearing  up 
Main  Street?  My  paycheck  was 
late  again  this  month.  Who  has 
time  to  think   about  Vietnam? 


Folio 


To  the  Editor: 

Folio,    the   Brandeis    literary 
magazine,    has    received    little 


«w   ^v.      ,..«..   -^.^e.^.^  V,-.    ^...w.e,--  xirrie  xo   inin*   «iu*jui    v  j^i,i.*«^»«- 

Kelly  would  have  a  fit  if  they  Pres*;  these  people,  though,  and 

saw  this  man  in  action.  they'll  back  the  President  right 

Then  there's  the  clinical  psy-  down  the  line  because  they  be- 


chologist.  She's  a  behavioral 
clinician,  she  says.  B.  F.  Skin- 
ner   is    her    ideal.    People    are 


quality  material  for  its  coming  only  valuable  if  they  are  pro- 
issue  I  realize  that  some  of  this  ductive  and  responsible  to  so- 
lack  of  response  is  due  to  dis-  ciety.  She  isn't  concerned  with 
content  with  previous  editorial  feelings  or  ideas  —  only  be- 
policies  and  structures.  In  the  havior.  If  a  patient  is  not  work- 
~  "     ^    his   weak  point   and 


Arbicide 


past,    the    staff    seemed    to    be 

chosen    by    a    highly   arbitrary 

and  undemocratic  process.  This 

term,     new     procedures    have 

been  set  up  to  deal   with   this 

problem.      The  editorial   board 

consists  of  two  editors-in-chief 

and    lour    editorial    assistants.    ,  -.  .    . 

Open  meetings  will  be  held  ev-    gist  believes  that  know  one  is 


Ernest,  for  example,    Appalachia.  Some  of  us  will  be 


ing,    find 

move  in.  .     . 

wasn't  working  on  the  garbage 
detail  this  week.  But  Ernest 
likes  his  radio  very  much.  "No 
radio  for  a  week  Ernest,  until 
all  of  the  garbage  is  picked  up, 


lieve  he  has  more  experience 
and  knows  more  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world. 

So.  we  VISTA's  leave  Osa- 
watomie, Kansas,  now,  for  three 
more  weeks  of  basic  training  in 
Pipestem,  West  Virginia.  Here, 
we'll  be  exposed  to  the  folk- 
lore as  well  as  the  poverty  of 


in  urban  areas;  others  will  be 
located  in  the  country.  Our 
whole  purpose  there  will  be  to 
try  to  show  poor  people  difTer- 
ent    ways    for    them    to    solve 


you  lazy  bum."  This  psycholo-    their  problems.  We  don't  pro 


A  little  chlorophyll  never  hurt  anybo<ly.  At  least  that 
seemed  the  general  consensus,  before  it  was  noticed  that 
members  of  the  Volpe  Construction  Company  were  acting 
strangely  uneasy  whenever  they  found  themselves  in  the 
presei  ce  of  a  tree.  Our  worst  suspicions  were  confirmed 
last  week  by  an  oliicial  of  Brandeis  Psych  Counselling, 
who  noted  that  the  workmen's  paranoid  delusions  about 
green  things  had  reached  a  point  of  such  severity  that 
most  had  resorted  to  the  supreme  existential  act:  the  sys- 
tematic extermination  of  every  bark-covered  object  they 
coukl  lay  their  chain  saws  on. 

There  are  no  evil  assassins;  only  sick  ones.  We  can- 
not, of  course,  pass  moral  jmlgment  on  the  afflicted 
womlsmen  of  the  Volpe  Construction  Company,  but  some 
measure  of  guilt  is  clearly  on  the  shoulders  of  everyone 
who  failed  to  raise  a  finger  in  protest,  with  some  cry  on 
the  order  of  "woodsman,  spare  that  sapling."  But  alas, 
ours  is  the  decade  of  indifference,  noninvolvement  and 
wholesale  acceptance  of  that  inspiring  commodity,  Prog- 
ress, and  so  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  remaining 
sylvan  groves  of  Brandeis  yield  so  easily  to  the  likes  of 
Rabb  Graduate  Center  and  the  Usdan  Student  Union. 

Trees  do  little  else  but  stand  there— if  they  are  in  the 
way,  workmen  should  learn  to  ask  them  politely  to  move 
(if  approached  properly,  they  will).  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  y>e  dumptul  upon  in  wholesale  numbers. 
They  are  our  last  best  hope. 


ery    two    to   three    weeks,    de- 
pending   upon    the   amount   of 
material  submitted.  Those  peo- 
ple who  attend  will  be  encour- 
aged  to    criticize    the   material 
under  consideration.  The  pres- 
ent editorial  staff  will  be  dis- 
solved after  the  March  issue,  at 
which  time,  those  people  who 
have  been   attending  meetings 
regularly  will  vote  along  with 
tSie  present  staff  for  editors  of 
the  next  issue.  We  hope  in  this 
way,  not  only  to  be  democratic, 
but   also   to  have   editors  who 
have  shown  critical  ability  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
magazine.  This  change  in  staff 
procedures    should    give    more 
interested  people  the  opporta- 
nity  to  work  for  Folio  and  en- 
courage     more      contributions 
from  the  Brandeis  community. 
Folio    accepts    poetry,    fiction, 
short     plays,     essays,     reviews 
(even  political  polemics  if  well 
written),  and  artwork  by  any 
member  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity— undergraduate,    grad- 
uate, ifaculty  or  administration. 
The  presence  of  a  quality  lit- 
erary magazine  at  Brandeis   is 
entirely   dependent  on  the  re- 
sponse and  interest  of  the  cam- 
pus community. 

Phyllis  M.  Stabbe  '69 
Co-cditor-in-chief. 


any  good  unless  he's  responsi 
ble  to  others  and  a  contributor 
to  the  State's  effectiveness. 
They  can  all  be  "educated," 
she  thinks,  once  a  weak  point 
is     found     and     worked    with. 


vide  the  answers;  wc  don't 
tell  them  what  to  do.  A  good 
VISTA  is  a  silent  manipulator. 
Certainly  we  create  contro- 
versy —  you  always  do  when 
you  fight  The  Establishment. 
But  we  want  th?  poor   people 


What  novel  by  George  Orwell   to  take  on  this  fight.  And  they 
runs  through  your  head?  are  willing  to  do  it. 


WOW    VOU'LL    HKME   T\\t  NtW    N\XOA/ 
TD    KICK  YOU  AROUND  foR^  WHlLC." 


N«vMMfcttr  13, 1M« 


THE    JUSTICE 


Page  Thra* 


Sehr  Langsam  MUk  Schmerz 


Sweetbreads  a  la  Mode 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  report  was  filed  by  field  reporter  Leland  Sacrobosco, 
wJio  hidet  o%U  in  the  pumping  station  located  just  west  of  Em,st  Residence  Quadrangle.  Mr. 
Smcrobosco  has  been  keeping  his  good  eye  (the  other  one  is  swollen  shut  as  a  result  of  s 
recent  and  unfortunate  hunting  accident)  on  the  construction  notu  underway  in  the  big  hole 
which  will  house  the  future  Usdan  Student  Union.   Trained  as  a  neurosurgeon,  Mr.  Sacrobo9co 

now  manages  to  subsist  on  a  pension  from  the  R.A.F.  and  sporadic  freelance  journalistic  forays    tke  Kmg  of  Ens-laadi  now,  #«r-   exnerience    I  was  Ivin*  <%n  th<» 
into  topics  ranging  from  interior  decoration  to  the  present  inadequacy  of  N.A.T.O.  firepower.   In    img  Uiese  trouMetf  times,  wluU   flrtJvTnf  «ii  ««^a»*,r^  Kr.il  ^iA^Z 

from    my    rapid    descent    and 


<iuit   lie   wmmL*t   tte    Kiac   oi  evcrr4ar  •■  Um  airtUT 

En^ad  and  get  him  out  of  the  after  ail,'*  she  concluded,  "vrhat 

way.  What  you  hav«  to  mw  W  ««>d    tvould    they    be    if    you 

the  madman  is.   Alright,   iaa't  could?*' 

it  sort  of  l>^«^„^«^  the  Kiag  i  ^^g  awakened  by  the  vi«. 

^*u***^*!  JVo""*'*   .y**  lent  ihaking  of  my  oak.  Look- 

'"■?'-  ••*  ,^J?**u*"..J?^V**'l  i»«  *>wn,  I  spotted  a  hard  hat 

man?  Live  like  the  rert  of  m?  forcing  his  chain  saw  into  the 

Wouldn't  it   be  more  interest-  b^^e  of  the  tree.  **Too  late,"  I 

mg^ore  open?  thought.  In  a  matter  of  seconds 

„  J^Sr     'S*  ^S.!^!y  y^  ^y  oak,  and  me  with  it,  was 

h^  it'»!ri.  *£..  ^!!!4^T!rr^  falling  into  the  gaping  crater. 

latmg  Uung  in  the  werM  to  be  Before  I  could  assimilate   this 


this  latter  capacity  his  writing  has  appeared  inthe  Kiplinger  Newsletter,  Walt  Disney  Comics,    with  having  the  ansallest  s(a»d 
and  Grit.)  infr  army  in  the  world/'* 

WALTUAM,     MASS.,    NOV. — .        .     ^    .      ..  .     .    .      ., "What   with    heinff  the   Pre 


aching   from   my   abrupt   land- 


me. 


11   -  Once   upon  a  time,  one  world,  and  I  am  curious  to  find  yards    and    stopped    beside    a   ^^^^^  (^aha).  and  people  try-   ''i  i^ok^J  nn  ;,nH  ,.w  ,  ^,^ 

could  say  "The  sun  never  sets  out    how   much    your    deahng  large    oak    tree    which    was           ^  ^         ^^  •«  the  throne   u.!  l^fh  ,  ?fo«  7k  f  ,     SJi^"* 

on    the    British    Empire"    and  with   the  spiritual    world    and  marked  with  a  yellow  ribbon.   ^Ji  the  time    Haha**          »*''"»=   hat  with  a  face  that  looked  as 

stand  a  pretty  good  chance  of  "le  supernatural  has  influenced  Surrounded  by  thebuzzing  of        «And  trying   t«' enfo«te  the   ol^'^r^  ^oln^^^'in'^rfi^cf^ov^r 

not  being  shown  up  as  a  pliony.  your  counsel.  chain  saws.  I  climbed  this  par-    ^^y^  Law."                                       °'    ^""^^    ^^^^    standing    over 

Alas!    that   time    is    long    past.  Sacrobosco:  Well,  I  never  set  ticular  oak  in  order  to  secure       *K;ood-bv^     -. 

Today,  we  who  remember  those  »"«^h  ^"^ >  ^hat  sort  of  thing  sanctuary  and  gam  a  more  ad-  j^^^  ^he  voices  faded. 

glorious  moments  with  nostal-  Justice:  But  you  did  get  paid  vantageous    view    of    the   pro- 

gia   note   with   communal   hor-  ^or  ^t-    ^            ,         ......  ceedings   m   the   crater  below. 

ror    the    passage    not    only    of  Sacrobosco:  I  certainly   did.  Hanging    m    the    branches.    I 

great  periods  of  time,  but  also  I  was  migrnificently  rewarded 


«vi/x/w«  K«-^     ^y^w^i    rM*«,», ^-     ^^^  ^P'"  »oaP  face  said.  I 

*XJood-bye,    mortal    pi^y,     g^^    up.    "This    is    a    hard    hat 


Aches  and  Vertigo 

As  I  sat  in  stunned   silence. 


YouVe  not  the  King  of  England.  George  III  is, 
and  be  talks  to  trees/^ 


many  of  the  values  which  we  ^•\  '  ^wk  a  modified  Chester- 

once    vowed    to   preserve   with  i?*"f*_,^'*^    which    was    that 

all  our  spiritual  strength.  I  am  Chesterton     used     to     a  r  g  «  e 

of  course  referring  to  the  Good  *ff*?"^.  t**^   doffmatisni   of   the 

Grope,    the   Kinky    Grope,   the    '^V'"*'.';u*!^uM***    ^!^^    ^^ 
Best  for  the  Mo.st  pemt  out  that  that  sort  of  rea- 

Alas!    those    days   at^    gone.   ^^"''[S  ,^*»»f  po.sitivbts')    when 
•ad  I  for  one  am  reduced  to   J**""®"  back  on  itseit,  ende«  in  watched  trees  falling  all  around   reflecting  on  this  brief  encoun- 

the   pitiful   level   of   trying   to  L*!f  ^    w  **  ^  'i^*    A^i^H^^^    ^^  ^"^  ^"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^*'  '^^  nether  regions,  a   continualiv  for  catastf>mhr* 

make  sense  of  the  construction  «*«  ^»«te  good.  Tlie  only  differ-   big  pit,  small  splashes  of  dying   conversation    I    had    had    with        Th"^!i^f  ^.nHat^^^^^^ 

of  a  Stiiident  Union  building  in  ">f«  »«  ."»»*>•  »   compleiely    tim*>er.  -'       "  "    '  ^^"^   '"^^^  Sundav  mv   m 

a  swamp.  Talue-oneated     argruraent;     m  The  Connexion 

But,  it  would  not  be  half  so  ^^^^  words,  we  don't  want  to 
repulsive   if  I  had  not  discov 
ered    the    ugly    secret    of    that 


job."  he  continued,  dropping 
tlie  slab  of  concrete  he  was 
carrying  and  raising  his  gloved 
fists  belligerently.  "If  you  don't 
got  one,  get  out."  I  got  out. 

I  spent  the  next  week  and  a 
half 'hidden  in  my  pumping 
station  hide-a-way.  oi>serving 
the  defoliation  of  the  acre  and 
a  half  a  c  r  o  s  i  the  road.  I 
watched  the  tires  sing  on  rain- 
slick  mud.  I  heard  the  survey- 
ors taking  soundinss.  I  prayed 


Ramona  I>>be  in  a  small  tea 
room  in  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wiscon- 
sin, came  back  to  me.  Ramona, 


This  [>ast  Sunday  my  pray- 
ers were  answered.  (I  was  dis- 
appointed,   however,    that    the 


'   fllow   .   line  of  thought  tfc.t        Suddenly   voices   again;   this   ^,km«   of   the   supema  ural'    '■"Ifquake   was   over   a   U.ou- 


will  leMI  t«  skepticism,  which  ^^i^'^'^eue    among    univocal  ^^  ^J  ..^.^  monistic.  It  U  in 

---.    -r.Ji".-r, '     r^  Srwe'«n"1s-J^l^e  'Like     Chesterton    wa,    the  ^^l*'/ ?,  Tfl^Phy^i^.^',!"!?- 

fnTrgu'eTa',;;,it«nge'c.%1mr  tJu  ^'epUci^'i^    he1,nr;^*  kind  of  guy  who.  deep  in  the 
inirigues  anu  strange  ceremon-  ^^.         •-        rerard  rt  with  »mt  recesses   of    his   soul,    had   de- 
les of  the   Swamp  People,   who  .  T  i.      *      ,    .'^T^"r  ■*  ^"  *"y  moni  »nti  things  runninm  »H(^it 
are    being    driven    from    ih^-ir  intellectual  mteffrity.  Then  it's  moji*  and  uiings  running  ah>out, 
«re    oeing    anven    irom    tneir  i--^,.„„_^   ^u^b,^^   u    i.-^«   **  and  what  he  did 


nomenoa.   It  has  to   be. 


intrigues  and  strange  ceremon-    M»**.*!L!PH^J*?'_^_i*»£  •"M^  ^^     7^7^^f^  ^n/  hir^nn^C'h^  dl   P^^ed.    "Yon    don't    see 

ning  about, 
homes   by   John   Volpe's   chain    i'-'^l^vant  whether  it   leads  to    ^^^  ^«-^  "^  °'^  ^^  ^he  course 


I  re- 
theni 


sand  miles  off  the  mark,  but 
the  deluge  that  followed 
brought  a   ^ng  to  my  throat.) 

(Cotttinned   on  Page  7) 


Mws^^dumo^truckl'Tnd^hard  si^^^P^ici^m  w  no.t;  it  leads  to  ^>'^^*^^  ^^*  to  impose  upoa 
k^Tl  ^""^P/^"CKs  ana  nara  ^i^j^^^^^^  ^  .^  ^  -x  j^,  t^his  chaos,  you  know,  of  fan- 
hats.  Yes.  if  I  wasn't  aware  ^naicvrr  i«  ie«as  «.  "  omis  ,  ^^  ffrot<>sniJ«*rw»  ?inrl  all 
before  I  am  now  that  «:waTnn  ^^wn  to  somethmg  like  the  ]Tr^  ^"r.  groiesquerie  and  all 
«eiore,  1  am  now,  inai  swamp  analytic-synthetic  dislinrlimi  ^^^^  things  that  kept  flying 
imperialism  (and  keeping  my  "*».▼"«  synin«J»c  mamction.  ^u  ^^-t,  uj  i,  ^  ,,  L,  .^  * 
eye  on  it)  is  a  hard  hat  job  S-Ppo^e  you  don't  take  your  ^^^^^  ^'^  ^^^"^  *^^  ^^  ^'"^^^ 
The  awful  truth  of  the  matter  ^^^^  seriously,  m  the  sense  ^^^\ 
is  that  the  imperialists  are  the  ^''**  "^^^  ^"^^  »»*^«  what  you  ^^^^ 
ones  with  the  hard  hats  and  :  ;  .* 
the    swamp    dwellers    —    tiny.  ^ 

IMy  first  thoughts  were 


incorporeal  vortices  of  energy, 
all  of  whom  have  bloodshot 
eyes  from  the  weeping  of  gal- 
lons of  microscopic  tears  — 
must  stand  naked  and  defense- 


ol  Ramona  Lobe/' 


scholasticism,   you   know,   aris- 

anism    mixed    with    the 

scholastic  way  of  dealing  with 

?   faith.  Sort  of  putting  the  lid  on 

it.** 

"Even  in  the  'Father  Brown 
Novels*.** 

"They  always  start  out  with 
.something  that  completely  de- 

less    before    this    onslaught    of   consider    a    good   concept    you   kfnd"of°"solutron''lugg^sfells 
civilization    and    either    pensh    wonder:  dees  tt  describe  «ny-    always    demotwlogicll    or    re! 

°;BuThere  I  am  getting  ahe^d    Jn'r-not^dlscX^T^ytSr,.  '1   &lZl7TtZ"lrr'.''oTnl- 

aL'"•TrU°^"ltory^o  '?hil    S""""'    ""^    *"""'    ""^    "-«"-  P'eterrSiol?"  eiJ^ianaUo.; 

ana     strange    history     to    th  s   dous.  for  all  these  phenomena  is  aiv- 

swamp,     a     history     which     is        In  the  end.  he  convinced  me.  en.   Haha.  And  all   this  wierd 

slow  y  being  buried  in  the  ex-  mtnrues  '^^^  ^^  going  on.' ' 

cavation^  on  the  swamp-site  of  ining:ues  rnni/ir./-^H    iuL^    t    .«  « 

the    future    Usdan    Student        I  moved  into  a  boiler  in  the  pounded     hv      omo     ZL.^^ 

Union,     Swamp     Branch,     and    pumping  station   on  the   north  f^^rni   of   imolhVenf  nft    i   !f 

thereon  hangs  a  tale.  end    of   the   Brandeis    campu.s,  }°^nfid     n^n^f^     V^'    ^   ^^" 

across   the   road   from   what   is  l^II^^JuL  ^^"^   '^   '"   '"'*''" 

mistakenly  known  as  the  'Re.s-  ^^-^^^^'on. 

ervoir'.   but  what   in  reality   is  ^ 

a    swamp,    inhabited    by    crca 

turcs  of  a  supernatural  aspect 

I  slept  for  close  to  a  day  and  a 


Today,  there  is 
anew 

collection  of 
love  poems  and 
lyrics  by 
America's  most 
interesting 
young 
poet. 


JKoiXum 


The  Hit 

I  arrived  on  the  Brandeis 
Campus  two  weeks  ago  to  the 
day.  I  had  been  vacationing  in 
Waltham  after  comploiing  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  al 


• . .  and  ail  this  weird 
stuff  is  going  on../' 


"Who  are  you?" 

"You  will  refer  to  us  as  the 


Swamp  imperiah'sm  is 
a  hard  hat  job/' 


cohol  content  of  several  brands  ^^^f:  ^"^i,^'^  ^'^  awakened  early 

of  Mexican  tequila  in  Weston's  ?J?  ^^.^  following  Wednesday  by 

largest  package   store   (or  was  ^"^    irntating    drone   of    chain 

it  a  statistical  analysis  of  voter  *^^^-    ^    ^^^^    ^"^    cautiously 

registration    in    the   Gobi    des-  ^^^^  ^"^  ^.^^  ^"^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^cl                                   

ert?)    when   I   was  approached  ?"^    concealed    myself    in    the  Swamp  People.^ 

by  one    of   the    editors   of   the  ^^"^  undergrowth  on  the  ea.st-  "Do  you  live  here?" 

Justice  m  the  Super  Basement  11^    perimeter   of   the   swamp.  "We    are   leaving    this   place 

of  tiie  Waltham  Super  Market  !b  ^^^*^  ^'*'"  ^^^*  ^"^  ^^"^^  becau.9e  the   incursions  by  the 

At  the  time  I   was  purchasing  J^'^^^^xes.  were  all  around  me,  power  machines  of  civilization 

a  plastic  flotilla  in  anticipation  "^^*^'"S  and  slicing  at  the  foli-  make  our   future    here   imrx>s- 

of  the  Battle  of  the  Dardanelles  ^^-      ^    r       ^"*^"ShU  were  of  sible.  We  leave  behind  monu- 

which    I   was    planning    to   re-  f^"^.^"^    L>nbe.   Had   she    been  ments    to    our    culture,    monu- 

create  in  my  hotel  bathtub  !l^'^'V^\."''^'.  had   she   witnessed  ments  which  will  .^oon  be  ob- 

Anyway.  this  editor,  acting  as  [^^  indiscriminate,  slaughter  of  J'terated    Farewell." 

though  we  had  been  acquainted  ^!i?  green  things,  she  undoubt-  "Wait.   Havcn*t  you  attempted 

edly  would  have  run  shrieking  to    di.<^uss    tht    situation    with 

5<^ : -                                                    *^  from  this  place  of  atrocity,  en-  the  hard  hats?" 

rolled  in  the  nearest  convent,  "There  is  no  discourse  with 
and  produced  an  apocalyptic  the  hard  hats  because  they  are 
eulogy  to  mankind.  As  it  was,  intent  on  only  one  thing:  lx)wl- 
Ramona  was  ab.sent,  but  her  ing  alleys  supported  by  under- 
spirit  has  hovered  over  this  ground  parking.  Megalomani- 
dying  grove  (like  the  Furies  at  acs.  historically  isolated,  un- 
for  many  more  years  than  I  Colonnus)  ever  since.  reasoning,  convinced  only  of 
will  admit  to,  told  me  that  he  .  I  was  suddenly  interrupted  the  worth  of  their  ultimate 
had  recognized  me  from  an  en-  ^^  ^y  reverie  by  a  loud  voice  purpose,  and  at  that,  a  mono- 
graving  which  had  appeared  in  behind  rne  and  to  my  right,  lithic  cube  of  unbreathing  con- 
the    Ramona    Lobe    Festschrift  which  said   in  quite  unequivo-  crete,     strategically     insulated 

—  I   had    written   a   piece   en-  ^^^     (but    far    from    univocal)  from  the  natural  world.  There 
titled    "Dreams    and    Mystical  terms,  "Either  get  your  a.s.s  out  •»  no  traffic  in  ideas  with  hat- 
Insig^ht:  Anomalies  in  Ea.Ht  Eu-  of  here   or   identify    yourself!"  chet  men  turned  emperors. 
ropean    Satellite   Communism"  ^  turned  and  .spied  a  very  fat  "You   could    never   convince 

—  and  asked  me  to  observe  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  uniform,  a  madman  who  thought  he  was 
construction  site  on  the  Bran-  silhouetted  against  the  early  the  King  of  England  or  a  tea- 
deis  Campus.  It  had  come  to  morning  sun.  holding  a  large  POt  or  Napoleon  that  he  wasn't 
his  attention,  he  informed  me,  iriacliete  in  one  hand,  the  other  because  it's  a  completely  ra- 
that  if  construction  proceeded,  ^"  ^^'s  pocket  —  an  extremely  tional  system.  For  example,  if 
grave  Injustices  would  be  pre-  menacing  sight.  At  any  rate,  I  a  man  thought  he  was  the  King 
cipitated  on  indigenous  popu-  ^^^^  menaced.  I  slowly  slipped  of  England,  suppose  you  said, 
lations  and  that  conceivably  ^y  Pen  and  pad  into  my  ruck-  You're  not  the  King'  of  Eng- 
the  ecological  balance  of  New  sack  and.  feeling  at  a  loss  for  land.  George  III  i.s.  and  he 
England  would  be  upset.  He  words  and  noting  the  beads  of  talks  to  trees.  So  whal's  the 
talked  a  great  deal:  sweat  forming  and  freezing  on  difTerence?     According    to    the 

Justice:  I  know  that  you  have  ^Y    forehead,    I    made    a    fast  madman's   point   of   view,   and 

been  spiritual  advisor  to  many  break  into  the  undergrowth  on  rightly  so.  it  would  be  to  the 

of  the  heads  of  state  of  Mod-  ^y  right  and  lost  him.  advantage  of  the  guy  sitting  on 

em   Europe,    and    indeed    the  X  rjn  iwc  abMii  twenty-five  the    throne    ta    ooavinoe    hun 
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'  Columbia  ^Disturbances' 


Out  of  Commission 


Larry  Joseph 


The  more  one  reads  about 
the  crisis/ revolution/ confronta- 
tion/debacle  at  Columbia  last 
April,  the  more  one  realizes 
how  complicated  the  whole 
business  is.  There  is  a  great 
temptation,  succumbed  to  by 
social  scientists  such  as  Mar- 
garet Mead  as  well  as  by  the 
New  Lcit,  to  view  the  Colum- 
tia  allair  as  merely  (or  not-so- 
merely)  symptomatic  of  what 
is  happening  in  tlie  world  at 
large,  or  to  label  it  as  only  one 
in  a  series  of  "wars  of  libera- 
tion" inspired  by  incipient 
•world  wide  student  national- 
ism. Careful  examination  of 
what  actually  happened,  how- 
ever, reveals  that  Columbia 
was,  or  still  is,  sui  generis,  that 
the  combination  of  specific 
S'tinificant  factors  underlying 
the  Columbia  affair  are,  in  fact, 
peculiar  to  Columbia,  ami  that 
attempts  to  link  Columbia  to 
student  rebellions  /  revolutions 
in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  in  Czecho- 
slovakia; or  even  at  Berkeley, 
while  psychically  satisfying 
and  in  some  cases  partly  justi- 
fiable, are  nevertheless  some- 
what misdirected.  (It  depends, 
of  course,  on  your  ideological 
inclmations.  I  imagine  that 
many  readers  will,  with  some 
justification,  label  this  as  mis- 
directed.) 

The  question  of  how  and 
why  what  happened  at  Colum- 
bia did  happen  is  given  con- 
siderable illumination  in  the 
recently  published  Crisis  at 
Columbia,  alias,  "Report  of  the 
Fact-Finding  Commission  Ap- 
pointed (by  the  University)  to 
Investigate  the  Disturlxmces" 
The  Commission  was  headed  by 
Archibald  Cox,  eminent  Har- 
vard Law  professor,  and  con- 
sisted of  four  other  eminent 
people.  The  limitations  of  the 
Cox  Report  stem  largely  from 
the  Commission's  •'eminence," 
(which  is  perhaps  the  case  with 
all  such  eminent  investigatory 
bodies.) 

For  example,  the  Commission 
was  constrained  in  its  fact-find- 
ing role  by  a  boycott  of  its  hear- 
ings by  the  Strike  Coordin- 
ating Committee  and  the  Black 
students  who  had  occupied 
Hamilton  Hall.  The  Commission 
did  manage  to  obtain  white 
radical  student  viewpoints, 
though  they  had  very  little  com- 
munication with  the  Students 
Afro- American  Society  (SAS). 
Despite  these  handicapks,  how- 
ever, the  Report  seems  .o  be 
substantially  consistent  with 
published  accounts  of  the  affair 
including  published  interviews 
with  representatives  of  SAS. 


Cambridge  Commune 

The  Cat  Is  Everyone's 

By  J.  HECKMAN 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Hcckman  is  currently  Lecturer  in 
the  Department  oj  Romance  Languages  and  Comparative  Lit- 

erature.  

A  recent  dinner  guest  in  our   warmth  and  sense  of  deperson- 
)mmune  asked  Joshua,  wno  is   ajjzation  in  society  by  consti- 

^.""i  JnJ"  hv  ihe    ^''^^"^  themselves  outside  of  so- 

stalking  by  the    ^.j^.^y.     frequently     they     are 

n  o  m  e  11 1 )    oe-  i^^^d   in   a    rural   setting  and 


commi 

two-and-a-half, 

cat  (which  was 

table  at   that  m  o  in  c  n  w    ^^-  lound    in   a    rural   setting  and 

longed.  "The  cat  belongs  to  ev-   (jevelop  with  as  complete  a  re- 

erybody,"  was  Joshua  s  answer,   jection  as  possible  of  the  values 

The  episode  sums  up^,^:^^!^^  ^^   and   artifacts   of   consumer  so- 


our  reasons  for  eslablishing  a 
commune  as  well  as  our  hopes 
for  its  future. 


ciety.  These  communes  have 
been  isolated  entities  on  the 
horizon;  groups  of  people  who 
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Policemen    at    Columbia,    minding    everyone's    business    — 
May  1967,  (Photo  by  Ron  Duren) 


The  idea  of  living  in  a  com-  interact  and  who  relate  to  each 

...unity  has  frequently  appealed  other,  but  who  want  to  have  as 

to    many    people:    from    early  j^m^  ^^  ^^  ^^j^  society  as  pos- 

Christian     sects     through     the  ^jbi^     The    personal   liberation 

transcendentalist    Brook    Farm  which    is   a    central    aspect    of 

in  West  Roxbury  in  the  1»4U  s  communal    living    has    been    a 

to  the  Israeli  kibbutzim  and  the  matter  of  intra-group  concern 

current  popularity  of  both  ru-  t)^,t  hj,s  had  nothing  to  do  with 

ral    and    urban    communes    in  i^^^.  relation  of  the  group  to  the 

this  country.  Not  counting  the  society  outside  it. 
various  groups  living  on  Fort       When     we    began    seriously 

Hill,  I  know  of  at  1  e  a  s  t  six  discussing  setting  up  the  com- 


(It  should  be  pointed  out  here 
that  there  were  some  incidents 
during  the  crisis  which  the 
Commission  ignored  or  glossed 
over.  One  was  the  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  counter-demon- 
strators, i.e.,  the  so-called  "Ma- 
jority Coalition,"  which,  unlike 
the  "violence"  by  the  demon- 
strators, was  real  physical  vio 
lence  aimed  at  people.  Another 
was  the  destruction  of  univer- 
sity property  inside  buildings 
by  police  during  the  bust,  al- 
though the  Report  does  cover 
and  tokenly  deplores  the  oc- 
curence of  policy  brutality.) 

The  Cox  Report  is  by  far  the 
most  comprehensive  account  of 
the  Columbia  crisis.  It  certainly 
does  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete job  of  delineating  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  factors  involved 
both  in  the  chronology  of 
events  during  the  week  of 
April  23-30  and  in  the  history 
of  possible  underlying  causes. 
But,  while  those  who  wish  to 
get  a  clear  picture  of  what  hap- 
pened (certainly  a  clearer  pic- 
ture than  could  be  obtained 
from  press  coverage  during  the 
crisis,  even  in  the  New  York 
Times)  should  definitely  read 
the  Cox  Report,  it  is  also  vital 
to  look  at  much  of  the  other 
available  literature.  (The  most 
interesting  of  this  stuff  seem 
to  be  the  article  by  Amitai  Et- 
zioni  and  Dankwart  Rustow  in 
The  New  Leader,  May  20,  1968; 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski  in  The 
New  Republic,  June  1,  1968; 
E.  K.  Trimberger  in  Trans-Ac- 
tlcn,  September  1968;  Stephen 
Donadio  in  Commentary,  Sep- 
tember   1968;    Margaret    Mead 


in  Columbia  Forum,  Fall  1968; 
Daniel  Bell  in  The  Public  In- 
terest, Fall  1968;  plus  many 
articles  in  Ramparts. 

Limited   Interpretation 

It  is  in  its  interpretations 
that  the  Cox  Report  is  most 
limited,  but  that  really  should 
be  expected.  Eminent  investi- 
gatory commissions  usually  end 
up  giving  ofiicial  credence  to 
what  most  of  us  knew  anyway. 
In  this  case  we  are  informed 
that  Columbia's  archaic  deci- 
sion-making processes  must  be 
re  structured;  *he  Warren  Com- 
mission told  us  that  Oswald  did 
it  (which  we  knew  it  would 
say,  even  if  we  didn't  believe 
it;,  the  report  on  Berkeley  told 
us  that  Berkeley  was  a  multi- 
versity, the  Kerncr  Report  told 
us  that  America  has  lots  of 
poverty  and  racism,  and  the 
Commission  on  Violence  will 
likely  tell  us  that  violence  is 
not  nice. 

One  should  keep  in  mind  also 
that  three  of  the  five  members 
of  the  Cox  Commission  had 
backgrounds  in  law,  while  only 
or.e  was  a  social  scientists  — 
which  in  part  accounts  for  the 
Report's  concern  over  the 
failure  to  resolve  the  crisis  in 
a  rational,  peaceful,  orderly 
manner. 

Tlie  Report  therefore  has  a 
narrower  political  perspective 
than  some  might  wish;  one  has 
to  go  elsewhere,  tax  for  ex- 
ample, for  discussions  about 
Columbia  as  a  microcosm  of  so- 
ciety, or  aix)ut  Columbia  as  a 
symbol  of  the  crisis  of  liberal- 
ism, or  about  the  implications 

(Continued  on   Page  7) 


communes  in  the  Boston  area 
and  a  great  many  more  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country.  We 
have  had  very  positive  re- 
sponses from  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple about  the  commune.  Even 
when  people  are  not  immedi- 
ately willing  to  entertain  the 
idea  for  themselves,  they  are 
vcy  much  interested.  How  can 
the    recent   growth    and    wide 


mune  (we  had  weekly  meet- 
ings for  about  six  months  be- 
fore we  actually  bought  the 
house  in  which  we  are  now  liv- 
ing), we  rejected  a  monadic 
model  for  the  commune  out  of 
hand.  The  people  who  original- 
ly got  together  had  known  each 
other  for  an  extended  period 
of  time  (10  years  in  some 
cases),  we  were  all  politically 


spread  interest  in  the  notion  of   oriented  and  all  agreed  that  ah 

essential  aspect  of  the  com- 
mune would  be  its  relation  to 
the  society  around  it.  We  also 
felt  that  the  experience  of  liv- 
ing communally  would  help  us 
to  achieve  and  maintain  a  life 
style  which  would  be  consistent 
with  our  personal  and  political 
values. 

If  the  rhetoric   of  the  New 


communes  be  explained? 

On  the  face  of  it,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  ob- 
vious material  advantages  to 
communal  living.  There  are 
tremendous  economic  advan- 
tages (our  food  budget  is 
$11  per  week  per  adult  per- 
son), and  our  number  allows  us 
to  purchase  more  easily  things 


such   as    dishwashers,    washing  Left  has  any  meaning,  it  mast 

machines,  freezers,  etc.  The  ev-  have  a  meaning  also  in  terms 

eryday  chores  involved  in  liv-  of  a  person's  existence  over  a 

ing     alone     are     substantially  long  period  of  time  which  goes 


lightened:  no  one  cooks  more 
than  once  a  week,  labor  is  di- 
vided into  small  tasks  for 
which  one  person  is  responsi- 
ble. There  is  a  virtually  unlim- 


far  beyond  his  life  as  a  stu- 
dent. As  one  begins  to  work  for 
a  living,  even  (or  perhaps  par- 
ticularly) within  a  university 
structure,  there  tends  to  be  a 


ited  supply  of  free  baby-sitters,  rigidification  of  the  personality. 

But  the  material  advantages  people  tend  to  make  into  abso- 

are  to  a  large  extent  an  extra  lute  values  what  had  been  prc- 

benefit;  they  are  not  at  the  cen-  viously  minor  ties.  I  have  no- 

ter  of  the  notion  of  community,  ticed  this  metaphorical  "hard- 

The  set  of  reasons  which  drove  ening  of  the  arteries"  both  in 

mos-t  of  us  to  the  idea  of  com-  others  and  as  a  tendency  in  my- 

mune-ism     can     be     grouped  self  ever  since  J  began  teaching. 

around  the  idealistic  notion  of  Jerry  Farber,  in  his  agit-prop 


human  warmth  and  fellowship. 

It  is  probably  accurate  to  say 
that  part  of  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  communal  living  is 
connected  with  the  sense  of 
coldness  and  isolation;  of  de- 
personalization which  has  come 
to    characterize   the   developed 


article  "The  Student  as  Nig- 
ger" says  at  one  point  that  ho 
is  "not  sure  why  teachers  are 
so  chickenshit."  Personally,  I 
vividly  remember  that  the 
first  time  I  began  teaching,  as 
a  graduate  student,  I  was  pet- 
rified  at   the    idea   of   actually 


"Joan  Baez  has 
written  a  book 
that  sings .. . 
so  real  that 
it  makes  one 
believe  in  -^ 
miracles. "     - 

-Saturday  Review   . 
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societies  of  the  world.   People  getting    up    before    a    class    as 

feel   alone   in   a   hostile  envir-  pretending  that  I  was  any  kind 

onment,  they  rightly  feel  that  of  authority  at  all  on  anything 

the  government  does  not   care  whatsoever.  I  remarked  on  this 

about  those  whom  George  Wal-  fact  to  one  of  the  few  teachers 

lace    calls    the    "little    people"  whom  I  liked  and  respected,  to 

and  that  it  victimizes  them  at  which     he     answered:     "Don't 

every  turn.   People  have  been  worry,  in  two  weeks,  you'll  be 

instilled  with  a  desire  to  con-  the  ham  you're  going  to  have 


sumo,  but  feel  hopeless  since 
there  is  no  meaningful  choice 
offered  between  products  of 
consumption. 

Urban  vs.  Rural  Commune 

Many    communes    have    re- 
sponded to  this  lack  of  human 


to  be  for  the  rest  of  your  life.' 
Since  then.  I  have  noticed  that 
when  one  begins  to  expound  on 
some  notion,  idea  or  interpreta- 
tion of  which  one  is  not  com- 
pletely certain,  there  is  an  al- 
(Continued  on   Page  6) 
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Courses  at  Brandeis 

By  RICHARD  GORDON  _ 

*To  you  yourself,  gentle  read-   building  up,  waiting  to  get  in- 
f>r     I    may    well    venture   the       side. 
Question  whether  you  in  your   the  end  of  the  road, 
time  have  not  had  hours,  nay, 

days  and  weeks,  in  which  all  Swami  Ji  is  so  lovable  and 
your  customary  trading  and  peaceful  that  if  we  didn't  re- 
transacting  raised  a  most  vex- 
ing dissatisfaction  in  your  soul; 
and  all  that  you  were  wont  to 
look  upon  as  worthy  and  im- 
portant now  seemed  paltry  and 

unprofitable.  .  .  . 

Hey,   partner,  won't  you  pass 

that  reefer  round? 
You  know  my  head  here  is  spin- 
in'  and'  I've  just  got  to 

slow  it  down.  .  .  . 

Get  so  hig^  this  time,  that  1 11 
never  come  down.  .  .  . 

1  believe  I'll  go  out  to  the  sea 
shore,  let  the  waves 

Caress  my  mind,  open  up  my 
head  now,  just  to  see 

What  I  can  find  ... 

Just  one  more  trip  now,  and 

I'll  stay  high  all  the  time  .  .  . 


THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Five 


Up  in  the  Morning 


And  Off  to  School 


Nick  Rabicin 


he'd  forget  to  eat. 


And  still  deeper  and  deeper  ab- 

niaybe  maybe  this  was  the  last   sorbed    in    gazi^ng    into    those 
mayoe,  mayuc  glorious  eyes,  his  longing  grew 

.u    "^^f  fhP  road  for  for  keener,  his  desire  more  intense, 

l^""  fh.f  kiid  of  thing   for  And  all  the  strange  scene  rose 

?e.ks   g&   toS  and  moved  around  him    as  if 

freaKs    geu"*6    ^"^  awakening  to  glad  life.  Flowers 

.u     !.«i    nf   the   road    for   the  and  blossoms  shed  their  odors 

^^^  vf"i    .^iriwo'vP  traveled  upon     him;      their     fragrance 

wim  KeseT&addlpra'n^^^^^^^^  seamed  even  to  fall  on  his  earss 
the  Haight 


like    the    lovely    singing    of    a 


There    is    a    striking    corre-   the  students  do,  for  they  sit  sto- 

spondence  between  the  two  in-    ically  through  hour  after  hour 

stitutions  which  Fred  Wiseman    with  nary  a  gripe,  bored   into 

has  chosen  to  make  films  about,    absolute  submission  to  the  will 

His  first,  the  now  infamous  Tit-    of  their  mentors.  There  is  not 

icut  Follies,  concerned  the  like-   even   an  irate   response   when 

wise      infamous      Bridgewater    that  most  sacred  of  teenage  in- 
State    Mental    Hospital.     The   stitutions,  rock  and  roll  music, 

movie     clearly     demonstrated   is  subjected  to  the  degradation 

that  the   real   function  of   the   of  having  its  lyrioi  analyzed  in 

hospital  was  to  keep  or  drive  English  class.  ^ 

the  inmates  insane.  Wiseman's       In  other  respects  it  becomes 

new    film,    High    School,    like-   clear  that  the  real   model   for 

wise  discloses  the  real  function    the  operation  of  the  high  school 

of  that  great  American  institu-    is   the   military.    Order    is   the 

tion     the    public    high    school,    dominant    theme    of    conversa- 

And    that    function,    like    the   tions  between  student  and  fac- 

asylums',    is   truly    antithetical   ulty.    No  going  to  lockers  be-    fri"m  the  pages  of  the  National 

to  the  declared  function  of  the   tween  classes;  passes  required   ^^  .J.'l^  ^The  gi^t  of  the  whole 

school.    For  instead  of  educat-   to  make  phone  calls.  One  can   En^mrer.  ^he  g^^t  ol  tne  wno^e 
ing  its  students,  the  American   almost  hear  the  Dean  of  Disci-    Pf ^f  ^^J^^    ^^^   ^^^^  soldiers 
public    high    school    seeks    to   pline    tailing   cadence    m    the   J^-  S    Anny  ij^emo  lo  soi 
strip  all  creativity  and  Individ-   hallways.    One  student,  sent  to   which    ««/«    J^^^    |*j   ^^^^^^ 
uality  from  them.  Like  the  Fol-    the    Dean    for    walking    away   ?^^^^^^^^i  disease 
lies.  High  School  is  a  testament   from  an  angry  teacher  is  told,   of  venereal  disease, 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  institu-    "Michael,     you     showed     poor       rj,^^  p^^gj  scene  neatly  ties  the 
tion    and    America.    Attending   judgment.  We  are  out  to  show   ^j^  together.  A  tearful  teacher 
high  school  has  produced  stu-    you  are  a  man  here,  and  a  man   j.^^^^^   ^    letter   from    a   former 
dents     devoid     of     effect     and    does  not  walk  out  when  ajj J^l"   student   at   a    faculty    meeting, 
imagination  in    the   same  way   der  is   talking   to  him.     When   rpj^^^  student   "was  not  a  good 
that    committal    produced    in-    the  boy  protests  that  the  teach-    student.  Quite  average  or  per- 
males  who   behave  like  crazy    er    was    being    irrational    ana   j^^       below  average."   The  let- 
people  that    he    promised    to    return 
Higli   School,  which  will  be   when  the  teacher  calmed  down, 
shown  tonight  at  the  Harvard   the  Dean  replies,  •'Principle  is 


The  way  that  this  power 
manifests  itself  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  sex  education  pro- 
gram at  the  school.  Ideally, 
sex  education  should  free  stu- 
dents from  the  sexual  myths 
that  have  ruled  America  and 
enable  them  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  concerning  their  con- 
duct. Instead  the  program  re- 
volves around  the  dictum: 
don't  fuck  unless  you  want  a 
baby  or  syph.  One  photo- 
graphed lecture  is  delivered  by 
a  leering  gynecologist  —  who 
encourages  lusty  respK)nse  from 
his  all  male  audience  by  telling 
stories   that   could    have    come 


«  ^^^  ^-^.l^ihMle  and  bananas   thousand  soft  voices;  and  what   Square     Theatre     (for     the  not     involved     here.      A     man 

&  grass  and  bells  and  Dananas   ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^   ^.^^   ^^   only  time  in  the  near  future)  to  would  stand  and  take  it." 

and  song                 u^vmitv  and   echo    on    the    golden    evening   benefit  the  Titicut  Follies  De-  The  Dean,  needless  to  say,  is 

*  l^r/ourhai/flow  dow'n  '""'  cUds,  floatingj.way  with  them  feTsf  Fund,  wa^s  shot, in  what  obviously  .an^ox-gym^^teacher. 


into  far-off  lands 

Mark  said  people  were  tanking   ^^  poured  into  Chmlys,  &  sat 
Last  nite  1  stood  outside  Chmlys        ^^^^  ^^^^ 
that   maybe  with   Nixon   Pres. 
smashed  on  acid,  freezing  cold 
the  hope  for  the  country  was 

am^o^ng  a  cold,  stamping  crowd 
cold  years  were  coming 
blowing  pot  and  trying  to  ig 


nore 
fascism  _      .   ^ 

the  first  blast  of  winter 
maybe  it  wasn't  Nixon       ,  ,  .   , 
stompin'  their  feet,  gettin  high 
maybe  we  had  just  come  to 


America   probably   believes  to  complete   with    bull  neck   and 

be  a  typical  school.  butch   haircut.   His   position   is 

And   it  is   a   prison.   Its  day  indicative  of  the  kind  of  power 

starts  with  a  (remember?)  well-  the    athletic    department     that 

worn  cliche  commonly  known  department      most     infatuated 

«  uieir  iiif.iui*  oc  iv.wo               as    the    thought    for    the    day.  with  military  order    wields  in 

packed  tight  together,  we  were,    ^here  is  some  implication  that  the  school.  The  regular  faculty 

really  like  sardines                      students  should   remind  them-  amounts    to    l."tlc    more    man 

a  mob  smashed  in  against  one    selves    of    the    thought,   which  ornaments    going    through    ine 

another                          .                usually  deals  with  the  intimate  education  rituah     Real   power 

and  waited  for  the  music.             relation  of  self-repression  and  over    the    atmosphere    in    me 


surrounding  Kweskin  &  Lyman 
&  their  friends  &  kids 


pvv  «"-   "w     «  -     ana  waiieu  lor  me  juuaiv.  relation  oi  seii-represMun  c»ii«   ww*     v...,    .*v'"- ^  .^   rv^r^cf 

.     .  V         .  v.nt  T  think   But  Jimmie  and  Richie  just  sat   beVoism,  during  the  following   school   rests  with  people  m^st 
&  sickness;  but  I  thmk       ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  boredom.  No  doubt  committed  to  a  feudal  system. 


White  Tonight! 


there 
and  smoked  their  cigarettes. 

In  the  fading  afternoon  sun- 
light 

of  this  golden  fall  day 

I  sit  here  at  my  desk  of  planks 
and  cinderblocks 

and  try  and  create  an  image  of 
last  night — 

not  easily  done. 


haps  below  average."  The  let- 
ter was  written  as  he  waited  to 
be  airlifted  behind  the  DMZ  in 
Vietnam.  In  it  he  thanks  his 
teachers  for  giving  him  the 
strength  to  do  what  he  knows 
must  be  done  and  comments 
that  he  knows  they  will  under- 
stand even  though  his  family 
won't  The  teacher,  obviously 
moved,  says  "It's  letters  like 
this  that  make  us  know  we  are 
doing  our  job."        * 

Precisely!  And  as  High 
School  ^hows,  that  job  is  to 
tear  all  imagination  and  hu- 
manity from  its  students.  One 
leaves  the  movie  understand- 
ing in  a  much  deeper  sense  the 
sickness  of  America. 


Now  many  a  year  has  past  and 

gone 
Many  a   gamble  has  been  lost 

and  won 
And    many    a    road    taken    by 

many  a  first  friend 
And  each  one,  I've  never  seen 

again.  . 

I  wish,  I  wish,  I  wish   m   vam 
that  we  could  sit  simply  in  that 

room  again  .  .  •  ^    ^. 

Ten    thousand    dollars    at    the 

drop  of  a  hat — 
I'd  give  it  all  gladly. 
If  our  lives  could  be  like  that. 

"Whenever  anyone  utters  with 
reverence  the  name  of  Babaji, 
that  devotee  attracts  an  instant 
spiritual  blessing." 


Boston    Mayor    Kevin    W'^;^.^' 
pictured  above,  will  make  the 
Brandeis  scene   towght  as  Vie 
annual  Schluger  ^^^.^^P^Vr^^' 
turer.   His  topic  will  be      i  ne 
Issue  of    Leadership."  ^^^^f: 
sion   is   free    to   the    talk    m 
Schwartz  at  S:15.    There   ivill 
be  a  question  and  answer  pe- 
riod when  all  the  amateur  ur- 
banologists  can  have  their  time 
to    tackle   the    man    who    beat 
Louise  Day  Hicks  a  year  ago 
this  month  and  since  then  Jias 
tried    to    make    Boston    (that 
town  at  the  end  of  the  B&M) 
a  nice  place  to  live  tn  ;nid  not 
just  to  visit.  WBRS  will  broad- 
cast the  talk  live. 
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Hmwtmktr  13,  ItM 


Cambridge  Commune 


(Continued  frwn  Frngre  4) 

most    immediate 
authoritarianism 


But  t*  be  fullf  meaniagful,  commitment  was  fundamental:  the  size  of  the  commune  to  the  the  division  of  labor,  the  pro- 

tpnd  ncv    to   ^^^^  kind  of  per)*onal  lilieration  we    most    often    discussed    five  organizers)    and  four  children,  portion    of    maintenance    costs 

lenaency    lo    and  non-authoritarian  life  style  years    as    a    minimal    commit-  We  decided  from  the  begin-  /:_    -«,»-f---^  ^.^r^^nf.^   4*.o«. 

whenever     a    must  be  related  at  the  commu-  ment    in    terms    of    time.    We  ning  that  everyone  would  have  ^IZr-J^^Li^i^  ^11    ^a 

student  challenges  that  notion,    nity    at   large.    Central   to    our  therefore  decided  that  we  private  space  available  to  him  «  f/i^   nnmuir  «f 'cfHo^ 

One  seems  to  feel  the  necessity   •rigiaal    nation    of    an    urban  wanted  to  buy  as  large  a  build-  to  which  he  could  retreat  if  he  ^i?  *^.i"o    ^^™:«"  ;J„™" 


te  assert  the  correctness  of 
what  perhaps  began  as  a  very 
tentative  notion.  It  is  through 
this  process  that  authoritarian, 
up-tiglit.  or.  to  use  Farber's  no- 
tion, "ciiickenshit"  professors 
are  created. 

To  the  extent  that  the  com- 
mune can  help  develop  a  .sense 


commune  was  the   idea  of  po-    ing  as  possible,  preferably  in  a   wished.  At  the  same  time,  the    ^i^nii^„fr..,fM7!^^r.^I^?^I^Z 


litical  Mitreach.  In  its  first  pro^ 


Sibil ity    would    be    worse   than 


working  class  area  in  order  to  commune   maintains   public   i^.a^ss     Evervonr*     fmali.    and 
jection.  the  commune  was  to  be    have  an   identifiable  neighbor-    space,  in  which  we  cook,  eat  to-    ^'-^*=***'    ^veryune     vmaie    ana 


of  a  substantial  size:  20  to  25 
adults  and  about  10  children. 
As  a  group,  the  commune 
would  then  be  able  to  under- 
take various  projects  in  neigh- 
borhood organization:  day-care 


female)  cooks  once  a  week,  on 
a   specified    night    ( although 


of  mutual  support,  of  human  ^^"^^?  ^«,  ^^^'l  with  possibly  a 
warmth,  of  persotlal  security  school  when  the  children  go  to 
which  is  divorced  from  mate-  ^  .^^^,  appropriate  age  Other 
rial  possessions  or  a  personal  ^^^^^^^^  would  certainly  have 
monopoly  on  knowledge,  it  will  ^'^^'*  formulated  as  the  com^ 
als<,  aid  in  breaking  doWn  the  "^""e  progressed  in  its  exist- 
above  syndrome  which  is  latent  ^"^^'  /"  P^/c^^^-  however  we 
in  all  of  us.  When  the  New  Lef     ^^^^f?,^^^^  to  begin  on  a  sub- 


hood  in  terms  of  which   to  or-    gether.     and     hold     any     large 

ganize.    That   decision   dictated    gatherings,     meetings,     parties.   T    "^^'^"•^"    w  *  ^ "  «-    ;'"'■''"' 

^  fc.  s  .  &  .    t'-*  tica,   trades    and   various    other    ar- 

..■:■:--:>:■:.:.-.;..■...:::.-::... ::::i>^..ii   Tangemonts    are    frequently 

'\  .  •  The  aniy  basis  on  wbich  such  an 
arrangement  can  work  is  one  of  mutual 
trust 


If 


<!!ri«l*X*!lW(W:^?«-:«:?<»^  ■ 


the  accumulation  of 


made);  everyone  has  in  addi- 
tion a  task,  such  as  cleaning  the 
communal  area,  buying  food, 
being  a  general  handy- man 
around  the  house,  and  so.  Tasks 
rotate  every  two  months:  we 
just  changed  tasks  Nov.  1. 

But  such  a  division  of  labor 


,      .       .  ffi^'n^'^l""    "*""*,  ^""^"""o  *'?'*  f^t'^Ple.    last    really  works  only  to  the  extent 
tial   amount  of  capital.   It  also    weekend    Ralph    Schoenman    Hint  «.vi»rv«ni.  i/^rin..«  ah«,.f 


speaks  (or  spoke)  of  participa- 
tory democracy,  one  of  the 
things  which  it  means  is  a  re- 
spect Tor  the  individual  and  for 
his  opinions  whicii  would  nec- 
essarily develop  in  any  com- 
munity that  was  at  all  success- 


stantially    smaller    scale    than 


that  everyone  is  serious  about 
the  commune  itself:  no  amount 
of  legislation  will  force  some- 
one to  do  his  task,  and  the 
jobs  themselves  are  enjoyable 
to  the  extent  that  people  genu- 


_ _     dictated    that    the    majority    of   came  by  to  talk  with  the  com 

we  had  originally  planned.  One  People  involved  in  the  com-  mune  about  a  symposium  on 
of  the  consequences  has  been  rnune  have  relatively  stable  Czechoslovakia  which  he  is 
that  most  of  the  specific  politi-    sources  of  income  and  that  the    helping    Bertrand    Russell    and 

cal  outreach  projects  have  been    commune  could  not  be  princi-    J.  P   Sartre  to  organize.  c*«:«i  in«i  ueooie  ircnu- 

abandoned.                                          PaUy  composed  of  people  who        The  relation  of  public  to  pri-  nelv   feel  a   mutuSrtrust   ^nd 

current    nine    adults     (two    of   vate    space    occupied    much   of  ^   '5**/        h      Ih         n/r 

-   ,        .      ^.                        Because  the  people  involved    whom  are  full-time  movement   our    time   previous   to   actually  ^"P'^'"'    ®'    eacn    oiner.    Many 

ful  and  which  would  also  carry    in  the  comnmne  were  all  inter-    were  working  full  time  as  or-    beginning    the    commune     But  P^'^^^^,^^'  have  asked  us  whether 

over  into  ones  behavior  in  ev-    ested   in  some  form  of  perma-    ganizers.    All    of    these    factors   when    we    actually    moved    in  ^^\,Hve   rules   to   govern   this 

eryday    life   --  in   the   case  of    nent  existence  over  a  long  pe-    created   problems    which    were   things    seemed    to    hannen    not  ?^  "^^^  eventuality.  Such  ques- 

f  ^M^  ...j^.^i^'L:""  tions  miss  the  point,  since  that 


most  of  us,  the  university. 
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I   new  tire 

rj      gives 


^c^'y"'-:' 


riod.  the  notion  ef  a  long-term    central  in  the  final  reduction  in   because  of  anr  orior  decision  ,     .       .  .... 

but  because  there   was  an   in^  ?'"'*  ^'  '""'**  «"'"■''  ^^  ^estruc- 

ternal     log.c    which    governed  ^i^^^  '^nZ" "7ysll^-  iZ  worki 

events.  Everyone  donated  those  4  i„   h/„.    . *  TI>  »  n   ^,^h    f 

personal  possessions  which  ob-  '^JCJl    \m^  fo?     The    Sfhe? 

tTor'^'dfshlf  noT"^"n^'  '""'-  mem^-s'or[.>e  "commune"  an5 

d.rwast?!ekrfo°uf  lar"ge  fS^nil  '»  ^'^^  ^^^  -'"""-  ^^  ^"- 

ture    such    as    tables,    couches,  So  far,  the  central  focus  o£ 

etc.,    while   retaining   anything  ^he    commune    has    been     the 

they  desired  for  private  use.  question    of   developing    a    life 

From  the  beginning  of  our  style  which  will  permit  us  all 
discussions,  decisions  have  ^<5  continue  to  operate  politi- 
never  emerged  from  formal  cally,  to  continue  at  our  re- 
votes  or  rules.  A  decision  takes  sp^^tive  jobs,  and  to  develop  in 
place  when  everybody  comes  ^ays  which  will  allow  us  per- 
to  a  general  agreement  that  a  sonally  to  get  around  whatever 
certain  thing  should  be  done,  hangups  we  may  have.  It  is  ob- 
or  that  certain  principles  should  viously  too  early  to  pass  any 
apply.  For  example,  it  was  judgment  about  the  commune 
clear  to  us  from  the  beginning  since  we  have  been  living  to- 
that  wo  would  not  pool  our  in-  Aether  for  only  two  months. 
come,  that  we  were  not  pre-  "^^^  commune  and  peoples'  re- 
pared  to  do  that.  It  did  not  re-  la^io^s  to  each  other  are  chang- 
quire  formal  discussion  or  a  ^^^  rapidly.  The  whole  situa- 
vote.  As  it  works  out.  there  is  ^^^^  *^3S  produced  strains:  for 
considerably  more  income-  People  wlio  have  been  brought 
sharing  than  we  had  thought  "P  ^"^  lived  all  their  lives  in 
there  would  be,  but  it  takes  "^o**9  or  less  typical  American 
place  on  a  spontaneous  basis,  fashion,  living  in  a  commune  is 
not  because  of  rules  or  votes.     '  "^^  ^"  ^^i^y  thing. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  Perhaps     one     of     ultimate 

arrLi''*^'''  ?'^    which    such   au  mcasurcs  of  the  success  of  the 

of    mMh?.t"     ""^r    wT-^   '"'^e''"^  commune  will  be  the  extent  to 

of    mutual    trust.    While    there  which    it    becomes    a    constant 

lV!f^  ^„  ^^  ^  certain  number  of  truth,   for  all  of  us.  that  "the 

rules  governing  such  matters  as  cat  belongs  to  everybody  " 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Crisis  at  Columbia 


Nixon  Reaction 


It  was  the  eowibination  of 
these  two  factors  wbich  Jed  to 
thf  explosion;  their  fusion  at 
that  particular  time  was  fatal. 
We  must  realize,  to  begin  with, 
that  the  crisis  was  neither 
"planned,"  as  has  ben  asserted 
by  pointing  to  various  SDS  and 
NSA  documents,  nor  "sjpon- 
taneous",  as  the  true-behevers 
among  revolutionaries  would 
have  us  believe.  Things  happen 
ed  when  and  in  the  way  that 
they  did  largely  by  virtue  of  a 
series  of  accidental  events 
which  turned  a  demonstration 
into  a  siege  and  a  siege  into  a 
revolution  of  sorts. 


''The  Cox  Report  is 

by  far  the  most 

comprehensive  account 

of  the  Columbia  Crisis' 


how  he  felt  about  the  outcome 
of  the 
Democrats 

to  do  with  whom  they  nomin 
ated.  Those  people  who  attack 
McCarthyites  as  non-voters  are 
merely  mdulging  in  circular 
reasoning.  The  American  peo- 
ple wanted  a  change.  The  Deiii- 
ocrats  failed  to  nominate  a 
candidate  completely  disasso- 
ciated from  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration,   so    voters    chose 


as  cog- 
e  ms   of 
y  attempt 


(Continued  trmn  Pafe  4)         and,    more    importantly,    that   problems  is  by  »o  means  un-     (Contim^i  frjm  Fro»t  Pag,)     ^^J^^   ^»m'^^ZT°le  "m 

,V        K^iiion  for  th.  efficacy  charges  ol  institutional  racism  common.     The    more    general  ^^       t^e  repressed  agitate  for   Soii^'that"  There  is  l^o  the 

of  the  rebeUion  lor  inc  emc«icy   ™^,,ij    v,;*    4h<»m    where    thev  conclusion*  reached  by  the  Cox  .„,.             .„  .       ^  i^  ^^     domg   mai.      mere   is  aisu   inc 

S  We  confrontaUon  p« hues  of  ^^^^^^ruly  vulne^^^^  CorS^s^^n  I?e  worth  noting,  change,  Nixon  will  have  to  de^    danger  of  Nixon  appointing  ad- 

the  New  Left,  or  about  the  pos-   J:,*  ojij^^^n  ^^  some    of   them     while    "nice,"  cide  whether  he  wiU  respond    vjsors  who  are  hawks,  such  aa 

Uility    or    desirability    of,    as  Put  them  on    he  defensive.  Some    ^f Jh^^^^;^^  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^^^^.        ^^  ^-^  ^   j^j^ard  Teller.-Then  he  might 

Dwi4ffht     Macdonald     c»Us    ^^                   Gym  the  C nix  pie,  their  condemnation  •!  "vie  xnore  duVable  <>iie.                           ?""}  ^  ««  ^"^^'^^   ^  de-esea- 

.•Building    Socialism    m    One                Morningside  Park  issue  lenet    or   physical    harassment  I,    „!Tp„«.^                 ^^^^^  ,     „  ^__^.  _„  .w^ 

University.                                         ^    .^^   ^   ^%^   complicated  or  obrtructio., '  their  emphasis  »»•  HALPERN                      -Whatever  happens  over  the 

Kirk'i  Failurt                   and  ha*  a  history  that  goes  b«ck  on  the  importance  of  foverntaMf  Professor    Halpern    of    the  ^^^^^•^J[J^*^i^\^'^}  ^^ 

If    we    put    aside    the    more  to  the  early    fifties.   The  Gym  a  university   throufh  constitu-  theater  Arts   Department  wo«  ^rn     if  a»Tttiin«   did   haowi 

eliL^L  *Tnterpretations,     the   »P--i«^«"y  jf  ^^^^^^  «,f,?^,^^^    ilTn^t^if  Srr':^r.^ th^^r  eoSl    shy  ab^ut  expr^ng  his  views.   l^l^iiJL^Z^ll' ^InltpJ^^- 
n,^^   R«»r>ort  and  Other  sources   ic  issue  in  the  sense  that  it  rep-    sent  of  the  governed,  tneir  eon-    ^"J'  -  .^^T      ^    -^  .ki«     v..     .  \..».«.^#  ....•i^«»*'> 

feU  ^StoTut  toe  Utter  failure  resents    Columbia's     long-time   viction    that    -ways    must    he    "I    have    thought    about   it    as  ably    ^«    », /"P^f^-"^'^^;^*^^^^ 
«f  th^Ktrk  AdmSiistration's  re-   callous     attitude     toward     the   found   ...  by  which  students    much  as  any oae,"  he  said,  "but   !^'f^ J^'*^  '  advisers  runnmf 
kilio-ns  with  both  the  University   community  which  surrounds  it.   can     meaningfully     influence'    y^j^  must  remember  that  I  am   ^   j^^^T^^f' vf'^^r^^r'r^  ni«^  r»nm 
i^iXnity  and  the  community   The    Cox    Report    percepUvely   decision*     which     affect    their   I   Theatre  Art*   professor  and   ^^^^^'^^  ^f^^,""   e^t   ?a 

surrounding  it.  It  is  these  two  notes    that    whether    the    Gym    education.  -^ '-    ♦^^   ^-^-^   -♦   mented    on    iNixon  s    eirect    oa 

factors    taken    together    which  wa  '  •     ^    -       "  r«.     ->. 

make  Columbia  soi  generis,  was 

issue  was  that  the  community's  whose   implications    were   per 

haps  not  fully  realized.  The 
Commission's  warning  about 
the  danger  of  treating  a  uni- 
versity "as  a  business  enter- 
prise with  faculty  as  employ- 
ees and  students  as  customers" 
is  applicable  to  places  other 
than  Columbia.  It  is  the  entre- 
preneurial mentality  of  admin- 
istrations such  as  Kirk's,  not 
"'  the  radical  rhetoric  of  people 

property  was  being  used  by  a  like  Mark  Rudd,  which  may 
private  institution,  yet  .  .  .  [the  someday  destroy  uxiiversUies  as 
community]  had  no  influence  educational  institutions.  AVheth- 
;r»  fh^  ri^i^ion  "  er   Columbia   has   learned    this 

m  the  decision.  .,      ^       is    probably    best    revealed    by    ,^^"^"  ^^«^    "^Vi^'LVthl   the    Republican    Candida 

v. .^.^^.  Whether   the  University  has   ^.'^J^of  the  first  things  that  their    t^^^^ight   ^^.^^^  could    end   th^   achieving    superiority   in 

Despite     underlying     discon-    learned  much  in  this  respect  is    Board  of  Trustees  did  this  sum-    ^^^^^'v^^^^ll^^  ^---  r.^x.,.r  ..v.r  ih.  Rn 

tcHt  With  life  at  Columbia   (of  still  doubtful.   An   Alumni   re-  •        ^      ^^  ^^al  with  the    prophesy.  Though  1  ^T^^^t  ad«. 

IJhieh,  as  the  Cox  Report  indi-  port  issued  in  August  self-  pr^oblem^  of  Columbia's  inner  a  bit  cymcally  that  the  Repub- 
Tatis?  there  was  much),  the  fighteously  declares:  ••Although  ^^d  outer  communities:  they  hcan  party  prides  itself  on  be- 
University  was  probably  not  on    the  hostility  of  the  Morningside    ^jj-^d  public  relations  and  man      '""    "    '"''^"'*    '^'^'^'^     *'' 


►tes    that    whether    the    Gym    education.  not  an  expert  in   the   field  of   ^Jjtfn^^^— h*1  ?.  Lt 

as  good   or   bad   for    Harlem        The  Report's  most  significant    politics."  ^^J^i  ^^"  ihi    r.  r « hi 

as  irrelevant;  the  -nub  of  the   statement,     however,     is     one        jje  then  went  on  to  explain  ^^^iition   and  he  mnv 
sue  was  that  the  community's  whose   implications    were   per-    j^^^  j^^  ^^j^  ^y^^^^  ^he  outcome   ^"^piement  even  mo^ 

election.  The  reason  Oie   ^.^^  measures   than   already 
rats  lost,  he  btl  eves,  hao   ^^-        toward    student    demon- 


strations."  Halpern  expressed 
concern  over  the  possibility  of 
a  renewal  of  McCarthyism  on 
this  country.  "People  may  be- 
gin to  fear  open  expression  of 
diF;sen1ing  views,"  he  said, 
which  could  be  disastrous. 
DR.  CHRETIEN 
Professor      Max      Chretien 


Nixon,   regardless  of  his  point    stated    that    he    was    unhappy 
of  view  on  issues  about  Nixon's  victory   in    part 

When  asked  whether  he  J^ue  to  the  emphasis  placed  by 
thought  Nixon  could  end  the  the  Republican  candidate  on 
uiwuKJit  v/      V  achieving    superiority    in    mili- 

tary power  over   the  Russians, 
an     attitude     which     he     finds 


ing    a    peace    party,    so    Nixon 
would  have  to  admit  that  we 


Leland  Sacrobosco 
On  Sweetbreads 


(Continued  from  Page   3) 


"frightening." 

He  stated,  however,  that  the 
defeat  of  the  Democratic  ticket 
was  "well-deserved."  Chretien 
based  this  observation  on  the 
Democrats'  "complete  disre- 
gard for  the  expression  of  pop- 
ular opinion  in  the  primaries 
and  the  handling  of  the  con- 
vention." 

DR.  ROSENTHAL 

Dr.   Gerald   Rosenthal,    from 


orange.    He    is    unable    to    be  the  Economics  Department,  tx 

.   ,  ,         ,  ^„^    gratified    and    pleased    because  pressed  surprise  over  the  thin 

Sunday    night,    when    no    one    ^^^y    ^^^     j„    ^^^.^     green,    be-  margin    of   victory   for    Nixon; 

was   about,    I   <^*'^^i^°"^^y  ,"^*^„^    cause  he   has  mistaken  repeti-  j^^  j^^^^^^^j  ^hat,  at  the  beginning 


the  brink  of  revolution  prior  to    Heights    groups    is    inevitable    ggement  consultant  firms 

A  jril  23,  when  the  first  build-    ^nd    understandable   it   is  nev- 

jngs  were  seized.  If  the  Admin-    ertheless     unjustified     because 

islration  liad  c-alled  in  the  tops   ^j,ere  is  no  other  alternative  Lto 

to  clear  out  Low  Library   (the   university  expansion]." 

Administration  building  wliere  .^  Columbia's  geographical 

the   Strike    Coordinating   Com-   m^„  ^hich  makes  their  sit- 

m.ttee  was  eventually  located)    P^   ^^  ^  ^^^  j^^^^ 

unmediately,    the    drawn  -  out  j^.^     ^^j. 

separately.  deserves. 

And     despite     Mark    Rudd's       The  overall  behavior  of  the 
October  ••plan"  to  take  over  the  Kirk    Adm^^ifl;^^^;^^^^  ;;cenUy"be€n  the  home  of  the 

University      in     April,     initial  spect  to  the  University  s  inside    ^;    J'  p^^pi^.    Nothing    stir- 
seizure  of  the  buildings  at  that  commumty,      ^^^P"-;^"£^^  ^^^f'    fe^' Nothing  breathed,  nothing 
particular  time   seems  to  have  spread    mistrust     among     tx>th    ^f^',"^'''^"^ 
been   rather  haphazard.   More-   faculty   and   students,   made   it   at  all. 
over  SDS  had  wanted  to  radio-   impossible  to  resolve  the  crisis  Hot  Poop 

alize  the  campus  on  the   issue   without  the  police.  Admmistra-        As    I   was   returning   to    the 
of    the    University's    ties    with  tion  stupidity,  obtuseness,  and    shelter  of  my  pumping  station, 
the    Institute    for    Defense  puerile  vindictiveness  is  quite    ^  small  object,  glittering  in  the 
Analysis  (IDA),  but  it  becomes  ^ell    documented    in    the    Cox    j-gin,    caught    my    attention.    It 
clear    that    what    ensureil    the  Report.    Their  general  attitude    ^gg    covered    with   inscription, 
success   of    the    detmonstrations  toward  students  is  symbolixed    Upon    regaining    my    room,    I 
and   what   followed,   and   what  j^  a  statement  in   1967   by  the    translated  the  inj.cription  (from 
primarily    influenced    the    be-   vice-Dean  of  the  Graduate  Fae-    something  vaguely  a 
havior    of    the    Administration,  cities   that    "whether    students    rner    Methcxi    Phone 
faculty,   and   students   was   the  ^^^^  .y^jg'  ^^  *no'  on  an  issue  is    which  read: 
issue  of  the  Gym  in  Morning-   i^^^  telling  me  they  like  straw-        "To   the   positivist,   trees   al- 

side  Park  and  the  ensuing  un^   berries."   The   Administration's    ^ays  will  be  green  and  always    „_„^.|,:n„  r^r  which  we  snouia   .   d  \-   "  rj       ^     *» 

easy  alliance  between  SDS  and  relationship    with     students    have    been    green,    and    there-    J.'"™^^^^^^^^^  inflation   conscious   President.^ 

SAS.   (The  Cox  Report  d we   s  ,,ems  to  have  been  marked,  on    fore    he    can't    enjoy    the    fact   JiYf^H^oX^o  did  h^  cive  mo?^•bfo'^k  I'ram"^^ 

fOT  some  time  on  the  Gym  is-   ^^^  ^^  ^^    ^y   extreme  in-    that  they  are  green,  not  orange,    *"  *   thinir^  in  their  lives,  but   ^,'T  a  *  f     ?^      to  the 

su  >,  but  it^  crucial  significance  ^^^^^^^  ^^' ,^j;,^te^^^^  ^„J^7    „e    can't    because    ^^^^J  ^3%;"^^;^^^^^ 

•      best    revealed    by    Stephe^n   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  paranoid  au-    he  is  unable  to  deal  with,  un-    ^''^  would  ai  ine  very 


was  aooui,  i  ^-^'"iJ""*'-^  ,"  „^  cause  he  has  misiaKen  repcu-  ^^  j^^ted  that,  at  the  beginning 
my  way  across  the  road  ana  ^j^^  j^^  necessity.  Only  second-  ^f  the  campaign  he  didn't 
slid  down  the  embankment  in-  ^^^^^  ^  j^  ^^ue  or  not  that  cause  think  Humphrey  had  a  chance" 
to  the  mud  puddle  which  had,  ^^^  ^jf^^^  jg  something  that  we  but  that,  "his  campaign  gained 
„^..r.iiv  Uf^n  ihf^  home  ol  me    j^^p^^^  ^^  the  phenomena  and    ,   j^^t  of  steam   near  the  end." 

necessity    is    something    to    do   h^  stated  that  the  Democratic 
with    our    ideas.    The    primary    Party     is     "still     in 


relatively 
good  shape'*  and  expressed  un- 
certainty  as  to  the  role  ol   dis- 


**Whv   couldn't   suicides   be    ?*"*t"   ^*thin    the   party    dur- 
wwiif    «^.— «  jjjj^  ^jj^  next  four  years. 

buried    in    the    cemetery?"  Rosenthal  attributed  the  size 


of  the   Wallace  vote  to  a  deci- 
sion  by   voters    "not    t/O    waste 


ly    room,    I    ...        .     ..  ^.  ;.  .     ^,,,^  h#Muti-   ^^^''''  votes  .  .  .  when  the  chips 

ption  (from   i>»;"R  '^^  ^^^}  '^  IMl^^  ;♦  ^/vi.   were  down."  He  al.^o  s^iid  lljat 
akin  to  Pal-    '">'   '"«'"«   interesting,   't   R'v«5   ^.^^^    .^  ,^^        ; 

'tic    Script)    »/  i"?;:^P"^   ^      \ll^l^    L  ^  "^  ^o  the  Vietnam  War  is  es- 

tlic    :>c    p;     ^^^    ,h.ts    very    '""Po^^^"*    *«  sential  to  the  success  of  his  Ad- 

,  because  he  felt  that  ^i^ictnition.   N.xon,   he   noted, 

iet  of  being  alive  was  j^        .        ^^    ^^   ^    "particularly 

for  which  we  should  .„//l«-   ::    „^^^„, i3,«„;^^«4  »» 


And    that's    very    important    to 
Chesterton 
the  very  fact 
something  for 


is    best    revealed    by    Ste-phe^n   ^^  ^^^  other,  by  paranoid  au-  he  is  unab! 

Donadio   in  Commentary,  feep-   ^^j-itarianism  when  it  felt  that  able  to  tak 

tember   1968,   and  Roger  -Uirr           power    was    being    threat-  sibility     of 
in    The    Public    Interest,— Fall   ^^^ 

Coiiiieil 


I  at  the  very  leasi  oe   pj-nment  more  "independent." 
•        I     4K.  .w.^     buried   in   the   Christian   ceme- 
ke  seriously  the  po«-  couldn't  suicides  he  bur- 

the     leaves     bemg    i^din  the  cemetery?  They  were 


(ContifMied  from  Front  Page) 


buried  at  the  ero«SToads.  They 
were  ri^ht,  because  suicide  was 
the  most  horrendous  thing  you 
could  do  —  it  negates  every- 
thing. It's  cosmic  ingratitude. 

All  the  arguments  he  goes 
through  all  boil  down  to  the 
fact  that  man  ha.s  been  given 
this  wonderful  gift  for  no  dis- 


ened. 
^^U  is  unlikely  that  any  build-  In  September,  1967  Kirk 
ir.l\  ^oul  1  have  been  occupied  arbitrarily  banned  all  indoor 
i  *^  1^^  Ijirf  n«^  ?he  black  stu-  demonstrations  after  a  tripar- 
for  long  »>\<|,n«Vd  \a?rk^^^^  tite  Committee  on  Student  Life 
dents     seized     and     barricaded    ^J^^^^^^^^^j  that  they  be  per-   parietals   and  dining  hall   con 

"'''"/    ?^A^iV>Vo^ront?^g^he  mitted   (sound  familiar?).    The  tract.^  were  established.  , 

ment  o^.fj^^  t^f.^"^'^^^^  month  prior  to  the  April  crisis        A  discussion  raised  by  Junior 

University    «"  /j'^^^y'^.rnest  about     100     students     demon-  Representative   John    Wejngart    ,„,^  w„„„^..u.  ,,..*  .«.   »«  «..^ 

was  considerably  mor^^^^^  strated  against  IDA  in  Low  Li-   concerned    the    relationship    of    cernihie    reason.    He    simply 

than  that  of  the  ^hite  siuatnwi,  ^  ^^^     ^^^^     ^.^^     ^^^^   government     funds     from    g^ds  himself  with  all  thi.s  won- 

many  of  whom  ^fi^^e  just  piay  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  disciplinary  ac-   N.A.S.A.  and   military  recruit-    jerful  stuff  happening.  And,  in 

mg  revolution.  The   b  acK   siu  ^j^j^_^jj   gj^g   leaders.    (Selec-   ing.     If   the   Nixon   admmistra-    fact,  Cheisterton  wants  to  make 

dents   had    more   ^^,  ^^^^i /_  tive  enlorcement  is  not  uncom-   tion    universally    bans    govern-    ^  ^s  wonderful  as  possible,  as 

were  willing   to  risK   more  ^^^   ^^  Brandeis.    Witness  the   ment    fund;-    from    universities    fu„  ^^  ponder,  as  he  can.   So, 

which    is    why    iVf^nfnn  H^ll  parietal  rules  crisis  of  1964  and   which  ban  military  recruiting     jj     believing    in     elves    makes 

whites  to  leave  Hamilton  tiun  p-^  ^^  demonstration  of  last   Weingart    hopes    Brandeis    will 

and  seize  other  *^"/^^|if£'^'    /h;  year.)       The     students     subse-  refuse  government  funds^  Low- 

ST  ident^'fyi^^^    wUh     the  quently  requested  and  were  de-   ever,  it  is  unclear,  whetherthe 


rigniiy     ^°«"^"y;"^^^rj;"  ,han    nied  a' public  hearing.    During  University   or  individuals  cur-  ^^  „ 

Harlem  community  ramer  man  Ar^Hi  pri«5i«;    Kirk's  reoeat-   rentlv    accept    N.A.S.A.    and    ''    /m^^4 

with  the  University  community    the  April  crisis,  l^irK  s  repca^     ^Vi'^y  ^„.,^LJ:^^4  oii^.oti 


things  more  wonderful,  then  by 
all  means  believe  in  elves,  be- 
cause this  is  the   only   chance 


or  with  the  SDS-led  student  rJ^Y";* „  r:';;:^..^  disciolinary  au-  Larry  Joseph,  Chairman  of 
-proletariat."  SAS  had  a  much  ^^^^^^^  "^^^'^^^^^.^^^^^^^  f^.  the  Student  Educational  Pol- 
clearer  conception  of  what  tnority  ^^^^^  ^  ^  j  •  committee  gave  a  lengthy 
they  were  doing  and  what  they  Pj^^;/^^",XJ^  ^f  "faee."^  The  report  of  the  group's  activities^ 
they  were  -mg^an^wh^^^^^^^^  ^^t'^^^^^^'i:^  f-^r^^^aul^^n  Tfr"  h!^t 
l^rrJLt^X   t^l^r^c^S-me^^aspo-  s^jng;  however  nextj^  ariar^ 


(Next  week:  "Tntclcs  that 
Duvif)  and  Mixers  of  Concrete 
—  The  Vsilan  Onion  Grows 
Roots:*) 


Headquarters 

•    BELL  BOTTOMS  $4.98 

•  BOOTS 

•  PARKAS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  ARMY   FIELD 
JACKETS  $5.98 

•  TURTLENECK 
SWEATERS  $4.98 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433  Moss.  Ave. 
Cenfrrol  Squcire«  Combridge 


critical  issue 

an  SAS  spokesman, 

HamJlton    HaJl    tnat   ^    ^^.^^    ^^^    revenge    against   courses  is  foreseen.      The  btu 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


on 


memifu  d  ij^»v    |.r«.^^  ..»..-  -.'-■- 
and  also  supported  a  retroactive; 
grade  in  which  a  pass  can  be 
converted  into  a  grade  during 

■  rr  The  i>roblems  emanating   the  next  semester  after  the 

lationof  fear  ^J^fcSbiT's  reTat ions  with  course  is  taken.  Joseph  hopcj^ 
.  .  is  the  black  {f^^^i^X^^.  eommunity  have  an  the  freshman  seminar  w.  1  pass, 
students.  In  other  words,  the  Jf.  ^^^  which  pcrhnp.  set  as  well  as  revised  concrntrat ion 
Administration  feared  tha  ^^^.^^^^^f^j^^^^^^^^^  Tpart  from  requirements  and  advising  sys- 
clcaring  Hamilton  Hall  might  Xersburthc  character  of  tl^^  terns, 
spark  an  explosion  m  Harlem,    others,  bui  inc  Li.ui-ci^ 


Donadio  also  as^serts  that  the   and  foolish 
Administration's    hesitance    to  Some  Conclusions 

call  in  the  cops  was  largely  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  fear 
and    guilt    vis-a-v 


DRY  CLEANINC  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomsfress  on  Premises  for 

ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Humlieat  to  the  Campus  —  Thri/riest  Prices  m  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlcsbonk  Ploxo 
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Poge  Eight 


THE     JUSTICE 


Norember  13,  1968 


From  the  Bullpen 


On  the  Run 


Rick  Horowitx 


J 


Abramoff  Scores  Four  as  Booters 
Top  B.C., 5-3, for  Winning  Season 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 


Cross-country  competition  was  not  planned  with  the  spec-  joe  AbramofT  scored  four  goals,  a  single  game  record,  in  leading  Brandeis  to  a  5-3  victory 

tator  in  mmd.  The  athletes  who  go  in  for  this  sort  of  thing  are  over  Boston  College  last  Wednesday, 
their  own  breed  of  cat  to  begin  with.  The  win  clinched  the  winning  season  that  had  seemed  all  but  assured  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Running  their  four-or-five  mile  stmts  each  meet  for  a  medal  The   booters  finished   with   a   record   of   5-4-2,   including   a   2-2   record   in  the   Greater  Boston 

and  a  ribbon,  or  more  likely  a  handshake  and  a  warm  shower,  League,  good  enough  for  third  place. 

cross-country  people  are  somewhat  diflerent  from  you  and  me,  AbramoH  was  not  the  only  Brandeis  record  breaker  of  the  day.  Det  Suderow  assisted  on 

^       i^  two  Abramoff  goals,  and  thus  broke  the  career  point  record  of  28  set  by  Asim  Erdilek,  who 

Perhaps  they  even  enjoy  the  distance  separating  them  from  graduated  in  1967.  Suderow,  only  a  junior,  now  has  30  points,  on  20  goals  and  10  assists. 


the  rest  of  Gluteus  americus.  The  set-up  of  the  meets  certainly 
doesn't  make  it  simple  to  build  a  cross-country  fandom  of  any 
size. 

Most  spectator  sports  are  spectable.  I  mean,  you  can't  al- 
ways see  the  f(x)tball,  but  at  least  you  have  a  feeling  for  who's 
got  it.  He's  the  guy  l>eing  mauled  by  three  280-pound  linemen 
and  their  friends.  It's  a  situation  you  can  feel  a  part  of  (just 
find  a  280-pound  friend,  or  become  one.) 

At  any  rate,  the  players  stay  within  sight,  which  is  hardly 
the  ca.se  with  cross-country.  Most  times,  you  can't  see  the  run- 
ners for  the  trees 


Fighting  Irish  and  Rams 
Clinch  League  Crowns 


Abramoff  staked  the  team  to 
a  2-0  lead,  scoring  at  18:43  of 
the  first  period  of  the  second, 
the  latter  with  Suderow's  as- 
sist. 

B.C.'s  outside  right  Martinez 
cut  the  margin  in  half  with  a 
score  at  16:36  of  the  second 
period,  but  Abramoff  tallied  on 
a  Mike  Fradkin  corner  kick  at 


uie  01  inumt)  lor  cross-country  courses  is  simpie:  lei  """  ^^«e,v,v,  .«^^   v.^v..  "r.         ,    ^    /.  ^  xi.ow   wv^.i   w^.x    iwwmi  - 

he  "what,"  if  not  the  "how."  At  Brandeis,  spectators  consoci-tive    A-League    title   while    the   dark-horse    Rams   cap-  The   margin   seemed    secure, 

ect  position  to  view  the  start,  at  which  point  nothing  ^ured  B-Lcague                                                         ,„  ..  ^      .         ,-  ^  4        Jay  Carrol  of  B.C.  scored 

s.  and  the  finish,  by  which  point  everything  has  gen-  .       Z^^.  ^.'''^'^  ^K"'''^^i  ^^^^'''.P:^i;^^^\  sea.son  (7-0)  by  demolish-  two  goals  seven  minutes  apart 


Regular  season's  play  concluded   in  the  Intramural   Foot-    „  ^       .  fh-  h 

The  Vule^'oTThumb  for  cross-country  courses  is  .simple:  let  !^?1L^^?1"^  1'*t^.!^1^:'_^  .^f.i'^^^.v^J^'^V".^  i''/^*^  .^^"  ^'if^^  ^^"^'^^^  Period. 

them  see  the  ~ 

are  in  perfc 

vet  matters 

erally  been'd^^cTderaVread^.^The'sxio'gias^^^^^  ing  the  injury-ridden  Foam,  44-0.   That  ^rand  of  man,  quarter-  in  the  third  to  knot  things" up. 

as  much  and  tell  you  as  little  about  the  race  hixck  Dave  Rand  once  again  was  outstanding,  tossing  3  touch-  ^he   fourth   period,    and    the 

To  further  complicate  matters  cross-country  is  a  team  clown  passes  to  Chris  Mjyer,  Larry  Bates,  and  the  league's  lead-  game,  belonged  to  Brandeis,  as 
sport,  and  the  winning  team  is  decided  not'with  the  first  finisher,  ^"^  scorer,  Jon  Sharnres.  Rand  abo  hit  Bates  three  times  for  Fumi  Adachi  scored  the  win- 
but  generally  somewhere  back  in  the  pack,  where  the  fourth  conversion  points.  Meyer,  who  -f"ti^MDF  Pm^s~game"  ar7  S'l"^  ^^^\,''''A^^  penalty  kick,  at 
and  f.fth  men  on  each  team  fight  it  out  for  vital  position  points,  fored    14  points  in  this   game  ?jJv    eveX  q^?'     ^"?     Abramoff     (from 

'd  63rd  or  G4th  ^^  finish  sceondin  league  scor-   ^"'^f^y    ^  ?   vY   .      ^  i  „     „     l_r  Suderow)  added  a  cushion  just 

61  seconds  later. 

The  game  was  highlighted 
by  the  ejection  of  three  Bran- 
deis players  and  one  from  B.C. 
liaile  Menkerios  was  asked  to 
leave  first,  for  fighting.  Next, 
Mike  Goldman  threw  a  punch 
at    B.C.'s    left    halfback.    Rick 


ships  at  Franklin  Park  Monday  afternoon  had  all  this  and  40 
weather  as  well. 


credited  his  score  to  a   their  belts.   Hence  the  Fighting  hjii    „XV.  UoV-    'l^^'^^^^:   V-\^J^ 
creaiuu  luh  >"-"»*^  i"  «*  ^      ^  Hill,  who  had  ]ust  tripped  Gold- 

>ck  by  Rand  and  "clean   ^Jisn  are  me  picK  to  taKe  me    ^„„     _„  .  ^  ,  ^  ,   ^fu„!,o  ^..^.-^^ 


w*.ui,in.i  a»  wvn.  ^      .V    «     .       ,        ..         ,  livinff  "    In   all   fairness   to   the  A-1-.eague     cnampionsnip     in  4^^   '<.. 

Weather   is  funny    (way   to    go,   Tex!)    Serious  y.    though  ^^mg.      In  ^^^  f  ^^"J^f  %;j^^^  ^hai    will    undoubtedly    be    a  ^^'^u^^i^^"^ 

the  guys  running  through  the  ice  crystals  aren't  really  affected  ^'L^T;,^  fi^J^l^   "^'^^'"^  meir  ^^^^^.^  J'  ^'i^,^^  P 

by  it  all.  They're  working  too  hard  to  notice.  Besides,  they've  ^h^"^,^'"  '^.!";,,:«incr  4hn  nn.  " ?"^  ^^^  ^^ 


caked  themselves  with  analgesics  of  various  kinds;   Red   Hots, 
Atomic   Balm,   etc.  They   all   smell    like    Wrigley's   Spearmint. 


The  Rams,  surprising  the  en- 
tire football  world,   won   their 

lins 


They  would   all  raise  warts  on   your  neighbSrhood  toad.    Bui   ^il^^.^^^^^a^V^eif^hS  ^Oul^r 
you're  safe  from  the  cold  anyhow.  ter'back  sLvf  citstei^^ 

So   this   guy    Art   Dulong   of    Holy   Cross  won    individual   r.^.^.^^*^_^:.^_^.^.:^l^!r^^^^  !"? 

honors  by  covering  the  4.7  mile  course  in  21:48,  a  meet  record. 
He  could  have  gone  another  two  miles.  Or  days,  it  appeared. 
Behind  him  were  hordes  of  runners  from  UConn,  which  won 
team  honors  as  the  long  afternoon  crept  to  a  close.  Cw^riy    ^nH    Davo    Taharhnik 

Funny  thing,  though.  Through   it  all,  from  the  Oklahoma   ^^^I^'^^^Pl^J^^^!!    .l^^^^l"  .. 
L^nd  Rush  start  to  the  Death  Valley  finish,  there  were  people 
there,  standing,   applauding,  cheering,  as  the  mood   hit    them. 
Maybe  they've  got  a  good  thing  going  after  all. 


CHARLESBANK  SUPEREHE 

WHERE  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
ARE  RESPECTED 

Jewish  and  Italian  Specialties  and  Cold  Cuts 

588  South  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.-891-8097 


C.  L.' 

great  block  by  nana  anu  ^  ciemi   XTeac\ir%hamnionshin   "in    "^^"'   ^«   ^e   had   others  during 
In  all  fairness  to  the  A-League     championship     in    ^^^  afternoon.  Goldman  missed 

mnch.  Hill  with  his, 
referee  asked  them  to 
leave  anyway.  When  Alfie  Njie 
questioned  the  referee's  feeling 
for  the  sport  of  the  thing,  or 
perhaps  his  vision,  he  was  gone 
as  well. 

It  didn't  matter,  as  the  Judges 
kept  B.C.  scoreless  in  the  final 
quarter  and  closed  the  season 
on  a  successful  note.  Abramoff 
led  the  team  in  scoring  for  the 
year  with  nine  goals  and  an  as- 
sist, followed  by  Suderow 
(4-5),  Adachi  (6-1),  Njie  (2-3), 
Jack  Skowronski  (2-1),  and 
Bruce  Clarkin  (0-3  as  a  full- 
back.) 


hero  for  the  victors,  scoring  the 
winning  TD  on  a  1-yard  run 
with  about  a  minute  to  go. 
Bruin    scores    by    QB    Mike 


were  matched  by  the  Rams* 
Mike  Higgins  and  Bobby 
O'Brien  in  this  see-saw  battle. 

Playoffs  begin  this  week 
with  B-on-W  beating  the  Bruins 
for  fourth  place  in  B-League. 
The  winner  goes  on  to  meet  the 
Rams,  while  the  Chodes  meet 
the  One  in  the  other  semi-final. 
The  two  victors  will  then  meet 
for  the  championship.  All  four 
of  these  teams  are  equally 
matched  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  predict  the  winners. 
Put  on  the  spot,  however,  this 
observer  feels  that  Black  on 
White  vill  lose  to  the  Rams, 
while  the  Chodes  will  defeat 
the  One.  In  the  championship, 
lOok  for  the  Chodes  to  edge  the 
Rams  in  a  tight,  exciting  game. 

A-League  is  no  easier  to  pre- 
dict. The  Fighting  Irish  will 
undoubtedly  defeat  the  winner 
of  the  Foam  -  Bio  -  Chemistry 
game  (the  Foam,  by  12-6),  but 
that's  as  far  as  it  goes.  Mayor 
Daley's  Finest  tackles  the  Pen- 
gas  in  the  other  semi-final. 
MDF  beat  the  Pengas  16-C  in 
their  previous  encounter,  but 
the  leaders  were  missing  two 
key  men.  The  nod  here  goes  to 
MDF  on  the  basis  of  their  size 
and  power,  but  an  upse*  is 
quite  conceivable. 

The  A-League  championship 
game  should  be  a  great  one. 
The  Fighting  Irish  and  winner 
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Chris  Meyer 


"HOUSE 
OF  SPORTS" 

SPORTING  GOODS 

One  of  Neiv  England's 

Leading  School  and  College 

Oiitfitters 

HART  and  KASTLE  METAL  SKIS 

SKI    RENTALS 

SQUASH    and   TENNIS 

RACKETS   RESTRUNG 

SKATE   SHARPENING 

835  Main  St.,  Waltham 
894-0530 


OPEN 

7  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 

Sat.  6  P.M. 
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BANK5  Sp. 
TO  BOSTON 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 

JAMES  H.   WADDICK,   JR. 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED 
Complete  Contact  Lens  Service 
STUDENT   DISCOUNT 
643   MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM  —  TEL.:   694-1123 

(Opp.  Waltham  Common) 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

EYEWEAR 


MAI^4  ST. 

Rir  117    TO  MAYNARO 
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kWIK] 

CliANfllS    1 

A  complete 
Plont-on-Premises 


955  MAIN  ST..  WALTHAM 

Junction  Rte.  20  &  117  (Bonks  Square) 


►♦♦♦  ♦♦^^  ♦♦♦♦  ♦-♦-<. 


THE  HOME  OF  10,000  SWEATERS 

^   FULLY  FASHIONED 
*   HAND  LOOMED  IN  OUR  OWN  OWN  FACTORIES 

SEPARATES!  —  Sizes  5-18 
SLACKS  &  SKIRTS  —  Sovings  up  to  50% 

MISSES  SWEATERS^j;^';/,",^^'^^^^  $2 -$3- $4 

EXCITING  DESIGNERS  SAMPLE  SWEATERS  ^^S^o 
MENS  SWEATERS   J^oo'%"^ 'J^o»»«!' —  s^ot'y  styled 

rrom  ^o.vv  up 

WESTARKNITS  FACTORY  STORE 

940   Main   Street  (Route   20),   (Bonks  Square),  Wolthom 

USE  OUR  CONVENIENT   LAY-A-AWAY  PLAN 
♦♦♦»♦ ♦♦♦♦»♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦t^»»»»»^ 
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DO   YOU   BELIEVE? 

Milton  Kotx,  the  Henry  L.  Stimson 
Frofcssor  of  Low  ond  Director  of  in- 
ternotionol  Legal  Studies  at  Horvord 
Low  School,  will  deliver  the  onnuol 
Louis  D.  Brondcis  Memorial  Lecture 
on  the  topic,  "Whot  Con  We  Be- 
lieve?" The  lecture  will  be  held  this 
Thursdoy  in  Schwortx  Auditorium  at 
•  :1S   p.m. 


/3?  V 


IN    MAGIC? 


Part  III  of  "The  Kinetic  Art"  will 
run  from  Fridoy,  Nov.  22-24,  and  will 
include  "The  Lost  Trick  of  Mr.  Ed- 
gar," "Gavotte — The  Adventures  of  a 
Doll"  and  "The  Magician."  All  per. 
formonces  take  ploce  of  8:30  p.m.  in 
Spinqoid  Theater.  Tickets  ore  on  sole 
ot  $2.50  for  qcncral  admission  and 
$1.50  for  students. 


PHILOSOPHY   CLUB 

Mr.  Luis  Yglcsios  of  the  Compara- 
tive Literature  Department  will  give 
o  lecture  on  Unomuno  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Philosophy  Club  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  at  7:30  in  Pearl- 
man    Lounge. 
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ANTI-WAR  CONFERENCE   IN 
MONTREAL 

Canodion  citixens  ore  colling  for  • 
conference,  from  November  28  to  De- 
cember 1,  representotive  of  oil  those 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  who  ore 
striving  to  end  the  Vietnom  Wor.  The 
conference  will  work  tor  peace  on  o 
basis  which  will  establish  the  un- 
qualified right  of  the  Vietnomese 
people  to  determine  their  own  destiny 
free  from  oil  foreign  interference. 
Anyone  interested  in  attending  should 
coiLtoct  David  Epstein,  891-6388  or 
Norric  Feigcnboum,  893-9549  for  fur- 
ther details. 

ART   COLLECTION 

Students  may  chose  works  of  art 
from  the  Chorno  Stone  Cowan  Stu- 
dent Loon  Collection  for  their  on- 
campus  residences  on  Tuesdoy,  No- 
vember 26.  Original  paintings,  draw- 
ings, and  prints  may  be  seen  at  the 
Rose  Art  Museum  at  12  noon;  selec- 
tion of  works  will  begin  at  12:15  p.m. 
Fee  for  rentol  of  the  works  is  $2.00; 
this  non-rcfundoblc  sum  is  used  for 
the  conservation  of  works  in  the  col- 
lection. 


Biology,  Philo.  Depts. 
Comment  on  Reform 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  follow- 
ing article  is  part  of  a  continu- 
ing: series  of  surveys  on  stu- 
dent participation  in  depart- 
ment policymaking.  The  inter- 
views were  conducted  by  JUS- 
TICE staff  reporter  David 
Aschkinasi.) 

BIOLOGY 

A  student  committer  to  re- 
view the  curriculum  of  the 
Biology  Department  will  soon 
pre.sent  several  proposals  for 
faculty  approval,  according  to 
Dr.  Attila  O.  Klein,  depart- 
ment Chairman.  The  commit- 
tee members,  delegates  from 
all  major  biology  courses,  are 
working  with  several  members 
of  the  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion committee.  After  finaliz- 
ing its  proposals  to  the  depart- 
ment the  committee  will  dis- 
band. 

In  di.scusistng  the  committee 
Dr.  Klein  said,  "I  dont  think 
the  curriculum  has  to  be  con- 
tinuously changed;  but  when 
it  does  it  should  involve  both 
students  and  staff." 

He  said  that  there  was  gen- 
erally no  need  for  formal  stu- 
dent particii>ation  in  depart- 
ment policy-making,  as  clo.se 
relations  between  uppercla.ss 
students  and  s(a(T  members  are 
eslabli.shed  in  the  lal»oratory, 
Dr  Klein  remarked  that  many 
Biology  professors  see  more  of 
their  undergraduates  than  of 
their  colleagues. 

PHILOSOPHY 

In  discu.ssin^  student  parti- 
cipation in  departmental  af- 
fairs, Dr.  Robert  Greenberg, 
Student  Adviser,  said  that  as 
far  as  he  could  tell,  there  was 
no  desire  among  students  to 
formally  participate  in  depart- 
mental matters. 

Dr.  Greenberg  .said  that  there 
are  two  form.il  channels  of  dis- 
cussion between  philosophy 
concentrators  and  the  faculty. 
The  department  holds  two 
meetings    a    year    for    concen- 


GRITS 


The  dining  halls  have  be- 
gUK  serving  soul  food  at 
breakfast  in  the  form  of 
grits,  de.scribed  as  a  Wheat- 
ena-like  product  made  of 
corn.  Acc'ording  to  Nurnian 
Grimm,  Director  of  Dining 
Hall  Services,  President 
Abram  requested  the  intro- 
duction of  such  Southern- 
style  dishes  to  the  menu. 

Grimm  said  that  students 
have  been  slow  to  accept 
grits,  but  that,  "in  line  with 
the  general  tendency  of  try- 
ing to  be  a  little  broader  in 
outlook  towards  food  in  gen- 
eral," he  would  attempt  to 
accommodate  any  sugges- 
tions students  might  present, 
though  he  has  received  none 
as  yet. 

The  dining  halls  had  al- 
ready been  serving  such 
Southern  dishes  as  fried  fish 
and  fried  chicken,  Grimm 
said,  and  are  considering 
serving  hu.slipuppie<s,  a  fried 
corn  meal  mixture  with  sea- 
soning and  onions.  Though 
pork  is  a  chief  ingredient  in 
most  foods  of  that  type, 
Grimm  said  he  felt  the  din- 
ing halls  could  prepare  them 
just  as  well  without  it. 


trators,  and  the  Philosophy 
Club  serves  as  a  forum  for  stu- 
dents and  department  mem- 
bers. It  has  in  the  past  been  a 
vehicle  for  inviting  speakers 
to  the  campus. 

Dr.  Greenberg  said  that  he 
would  "much  sooner  trust 
natural  everyday  contact," 
than  formal  committees  as  a 
means  of  student-faculty  com- 
munications, as  "there  is  a  lot 
more  progress  in  terms  of  sen- 
.sitivity."  He  noted,  however, 
that  some  graduate  students 
have  askcxi  for  a  direct  vote  in 
departmental    decision-making. 

According  to  GrotMiborg,  stu- 
dent opinion  is  heard  in  the 
department  and  has  been  con- 
sidered in  decisions  such  as 
that  making  Philo;sophy  1  a 
sectioned  cla.ss  instead  of  a 
large  lecture  class.  The  depart- 
ment is  pivsently  looking  for 
an  expert  on  existentiali.sm  to 
teach  a  cour.se  on  that  subject. 
This  effort  conies,  in  part,  from 
student  requests.  Dr.  Green- 
berg said  tliat  some  changes 
are  coming,  but  would  not 
elaborate  on  them. 


Council  Selects 
Four  to  Serve 
On  Committee 

By  WARREN   SOIFFER 

Student  Council  elected  four 
student  representatives  to  the 
University  Council  Sunday 
night.  Selected  were:  Justin 
Simon,  '69,  former  Council  Vice 
President;  Mark  Kaufman.  '71, 
a  member  of  the  Waltham 
Group;  Jan  Prcsser,  '72;  and 
John  Weingart,  '70,  junior 
Council  representative  who  was 
selected  as  Cjuncil's  own  dele- 
gate to  the  body.  Eric  YofTie,  in 
his  capacity  as  Student  Council 
President,  will  also  serve  on 
the  University  Council. 

Yoffie  stated  that  "he  assumes 
that  something  will  be  made  of 
the  University  Council  and 
hopes  to  transi'orm  it  into  a 
voting  body."  Apparently,  he 
indicated,  there  is  also  .some 
faculty  .sentiment  for  voting  on 
he  University  Council. 

Each  of  the  19  candidates 
who  ran  gave  a  brief  statement 
of  his  view,  followed  by  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  period,  a  closed 
di.scussion,  and  finally  six  open 
ballots. 

(Continued   on   Page   3) 


University  Professors 
Proposed  by  President 

By    GEORGE   LEDERER 

President  Morris  B.  Abram  has  proposed  a  University  Pro- 
fessor program  at  Brandeis  which  the  Admitustration  hopes 
will  be  adopted  some  tune  in  the  near  future.  The  program  still 
requires  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  will  be 
discussed  by  the  newly-formed  University  Council. 

Mark  Chadwin,  one  of  the  President's  two  a.ssistants  de- 
scribed the  program  in  detail,  lie  compared  the  program  to 
those  now  being  run  at  Harvard  and  M.i.T.,  where  those  edu- 
cators, "unmense  in  stature,"  as  he  put  it,  and  who.se  experi- 
educational     back- 


ence  and 
ground  "overbridge  any  one 
department,"  would  be  brought 
to  Brandeis  with  the  status  of 
a    'University  Professor." 

The  University  P  r  o  f  esso  r , 
then,  would  be  able  to  study, 
write,  and  teacli  in  a  complete- 
ly unconstrained  manner.  He 
would  l)e  "'available  to  the  stu- 
dent body  in  a  general  way," 
Mr.  Chadwin  said. 

Theory   Explained 

The  theory  behind  the  pro- 
gram, the  presidential  assistant 
felt,  was  that  "excellence  at- 
tracts excellence,"  and  that  a 
man    who.se    "name    resounds," 


Students  Describe 
Work  in  Dining  Halls 

"Sherman's  the  dirtiest,"  said  one  student  dining  hall 
worker  who  asked  to  remain  nameless,  referring  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dish-washing  facilities  there.  He  attributed  this  sit- 
u  lion  largely  to  the  system  by  which  trays  are  brought  to  the 
dish  room 

In  Sherman  the  trays  are  spirited  down  what  looks  like 
some  sort  of  wishing  well  called  a  subveyor.  They  are  then 
brought  acro.ss  and  up  again  to  the  dish  room,  which  is  at  the 
same  level  as  the  original  mouth  of  the  well.  This  is  done,  the 
informant   explained,   to   facili- 


tate  acce;>s  to  the  dining  hall 
offices,  which  are  located  next 
to  the  dish  room. 

This  mechanism  is  apparent- 
ly dirty  and  unnecessiry,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  "decaying  food 
lying  round,"  due  to  trays  that 
have  gotten  stuck.  Tlie  system 
does  get  stuck  2  or  3  titnes  a 
meal,  and  this  causes  extra 
work  for  .some  of  the  stafl"  em- 
ployees, who  must  crawl  into  a 
little  pas.sageway  and  remove 
"plates  and  cups  sort  of  .  .  .  in 
the  mechanism." 

The  student  also  remarked 
on  Kutz  Dining  Hall,  which  he 
felt  was  utiderstafl'ed  .stime 
days.  "You  really  need  5  iieople 
to  run  the  dish  room  right,"  he 
said,  and  Uiere  are  u.sually  only 
4  there." 

Wages  Low 

Furthermore,  .some  of  the 
students  who  were  asked  felt 
that  file  standard  wage — $1.73 
an  hour  —  was  too  low,  consid- 
ering the  type  of  labor  that  was 
involved.  Others,  however, 
seemed  satisfied.  A  few 
questioned  why  workers  from 
Waltham  have  approximately 
20<  each  hour  deducted  from 
their  pay  checks  in  taxes,  while 
students  work  tax  free.  Still 
another  pointed  out  that  pay 
scales  were  higher  at  several 
other  nearby  ;->chools,  including 
Boston  University,  Tufts,  and 
Harvard. 

Several  full  time  dining  hall 
workers  refused  to  comment  on 
the     conditions.     One     worker 


stated  that  she  has  "no  right" 
to  state  her  views  to  the  press. 
Other  dining  hall  employees 
said  that  they  have  no  com- 
F)laints  about  working  at  Bran- 
deis. 


»£■ 


Boston  Report: 


Mothers 

Up  Against 

The  Wall 


by 
NIKKI  PETROFF 


ally  a  graduate  and  under- 
graduate student  body  of  high- 
er quality. 

He  felt  that  if  the  program 
were  inaugurated,  there  would 
be  greater  faculty -student  con- 
tact, ;tn<l  that  tlit.>  proiess 
would  become  more  meaning- 
ful for  the  students.  Further- 
more, he  said  that  the  progr  tm 
would  "eK|)(>se  students  to  the 
kind  of  individual  that  just 
fits  into  a  situation  like  this" 

Dr.  Maurice  Auslander,  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate, when  asked  for  his  re- 
action to  tlie  proi>o.sal.  said  that 
he  and  other  members  of  the 
Senate  had  discus.sed  the  idea 
with  President  Abram,  and  that 
he  could  see  no  objection.  Some 
faculty  members  privat«'ly  indi- 
cated dissatisfaction  with  the 
President's    pro|>o.sal,    however. 

Mr.  Chadwin  .said  that  the 
only  objertion  he  could  .see  the 
Senate  having  would  be  that 
the  program  miglit  draw  money 

BOSTON  —  Sixteen  mem- 
bers of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS),  one  of 
them  a  Brandeis  student,  were 
among  the  47  people  arrested 
at  a  State  House  sit-in  Thurs- 
day. 

The  protest  was  called  by 
SDS  and  welfare  mothers  in 
respon.se  to  the  failure  of  the 
Commonwealth's  Welfare  Com- 
mission to  meet  guideline  de 
mands  for  children's  winter 
clothing  allowances  submitted 
by  the  mothers.  At  the  present 
time,  mothers  on  welfare  re- 
ceive $4.3r»  per  month  per 
child  for  clothing. 

Twenty-five  mothers,  two 
lawyers,  and  four  social  work- 
ers were  al.so  arrested  in  the 
protest,  which  began  in  the  af- 
ternoon with  a  march  from  GOO 
Washington  Street  (Stale  Wel- 
fare headquarters)  to  the  State 
House.  Approximately  100  peo- 
ple (70  mothers  and  30  stu- 
dents) march'.'d  in  hopes  of 
speaking  with  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Francis  Sargent  (acting 
for  Governor  John  Volpe,  who 
was  vacationing  in  Florida).  In 


Music  Club  will  feature 
selections  from  a  C'/ech 
opera,  The  Bartered  Bride 
by  Bedricli  Smetana,  as  part 
of  the  student  concert  on 
Thursday,  November  21,  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Slosberg. 


reply  to  previous  demand.s, 
Sargent  had  .said  that  he  could 
otily   deal    wilh    "emerg'-ncies." 

The  sit-in  be^.m  at  about 
2:00,  with  stiirlcnts  and  moth- 
ers sitting  in.  ringed  by  Stale 
Police  troops.  According  to 
Di'bby  Israel  '71,  an  SDS  mem- 
ber and  one  of  the  protestors, 
the  sit-in  did  not  actually  he- 
come  illegal  until  after  the 
closing  tim<'  of  the  building. 

Activity  befor-'  ll)e  .scheduled 
closing  time  (r):00)  centered  on 
discussion  of  whet  her  to  re- 
main after  the  closing  time. 
Dinitjg  this  time,  Mi.ss  Israel 
said,  the  students  disco  veni'd 
the  extent  of  the  mothers'  mili- 
tance  "We'd  not  really  known 
in  advance  how  much  they 
knew  about  the  political  sys- 
tem they  were  fighting,"  she 
said  One  incident  involved  a 
confrontation  iK'tween  motlwrs 
and  police.  A  white  pregnant 
mother,  who  was  .scheduled  to 
deliver  that  day,  was  among 
lho.se  sitting-in.  On  her  way  to 
the  bathroom,  .she  was  blocked 
by  j>olice,  who  verlxally  abused 

(Continued    on   Page   4) 


from  the  appropriations  to  the 
mdividual  deparluK'nt.s.  But, 
Auslander  said  flatly,  this  was 
not  going  to  happen.  He  said 
that  the  program  would  defin- 
itely involve  new  and  separate 
funding.  However,  he  felt  that 
it  would  probal)ly  not  neces- 
sitate a  new  fund-raising  dt  ive, 
since  new  chairs  were  l»eing 
set  u|),  which  would  be  very  at- 
tractive to  prospective  donors. 
I-:pC  Reaction 
Larry  Jo.se|)h,  Student  EPC 
Chairman  said;  "I  w<iuld  have 
serious  reservations  about  this 
from  both  an  educational  stand- 


would  bring  to  the  school  other  point  and  from  the  point  f  al- 
excellent,  tliough  not  quite  so  locations  of  the  University's  re- 
luminous,   faculty,  and  eventu-    sources.  For  one  thing,  there  i.s 


no  guarantee  that  so-called 
•great  men'  are  good  teachers. 
Secondly,  paying  huge  vilaries 
to  eminent  people  such  as  have 
been  mentioned  smacks  of  the 
contrived  image  building  which 
Brandeis  h;ts  had  too  mucti  of 
already." 

Mr.  Chadwin,  who  s|)ent 
three  y(\»rs  as  an  aide  to  A\'er- 
ell  Harriinan  in  Washinglon, 
gave  .some  exatnples  of  pro- 
grams that  are  similar  t(»  the 
(me  that  would  be  set  up  at 
Brandeis  "Somebody  like  Ar- 
thur Schlesinger  at"  C.C  T'.Y., 
or  Kdwin  Reisciiauer  at  Har- 
vard .  people  whose  n.ames 
are  renrjwned."  he  .>nd. 
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Inquiry 


The  Crisis  of  the  Library 


Max  Pizer 


A  Student  Voice 

Ever  since  October,  when  the  graduate  program  in  Com- 
parative History  started  the  "democratization"  ball  rolling, 
there  have  been  numerous  references  by  students,  in  this  news- 
papir  as  elsewhere,  to  the  favorable  "response"  displayed  by 
the  newly  eiili^jhtenod  faculty.  In  fact,  the  predominant  nn- 
pression  in  most  student  circles  is  that  the  present  atmosphere 
of  cooperation,  so  conducive  to  the  creation  of  an  institution- 
alized studi'nl  voice  in  departmental  policy,  is  the  result  of  a 
revolution  sparked  and  directed  solely  by  the  students. 

The  romanticists  among  us  may  be  disappointed  to  learn 
that  the  real  case  reads  quite  diflerently.  Persistent  pressure 
from  students  for  a  participatory  role  is  in  some  departments 
an  exaggeration,  in  others  a  total  fantasy.  For  example,  the 
History  Department,  which  was  tlie  first  to  announce  a  iormal- 
i"ed  role  for  undergraduates  in  policy  decisions,  did  not  give 
in  after  a  prolonged  period  of  assaults  by  waves  of  reform- 
minded  students,  but  was  actually  liberalized  almost  exclusively 
from  within,  by  a  smrdl  handful  of  professors. 

Much  the  same  tiling  is  true  of  tiie  Economics  Department. 
Two  years  ago,  a  smnll  committee  of  students  requested  that  a 
joint  student-faculty  committee  be  established  to  discuss  cur- 
riculum and  visiting  lectures.  The  then-chairman  of  the  De- 
partment agreed  "enthusiastically,"  as  he  put  it,  but  later 
found  that  none  of  the  student  concentrators  were  prepared  to 
organize  themselves  into  a  representative  body.  As  Professor 
R.  S.  Weckstein  expressed  the  problem  in  a  letter  to  The 
Justice,  "participation  was  an  abstract  idea  in  the  minds  of  a 
small  minority  of  students  and  some  members  of  the  faculty. 
If  we  have  formal  student  participation  in  Economics,  it  will 
be  because  students  will  have  finally  accepted  a  long-standing 

offer." 

Similar  situations  can  be  documented  elsewhere  in  the 
University.  This  is  not  to  belittle  the  interest  and  work  of  the 
hard-core  student  reformists,  most  of  whom  are  active  within 
the  F.dueational  Policies  Committee  and  the  P^lexible  Curricu- 
lum  group.   Tlieir  achievements   are  significant   and   numerous. 


EDITOR  S  NOTE:  Tfiis  is  the 
first  in  a  tlivev-purt  ser'ws  oj 
articles  on  the  crisis  oj  the  ii- 
brunj.  In  the  following  issue 
we  will  offer  a  critique  of  the 
libnu  u's  current  jjroccdures 
for  ac(iuirin(j  and  administer^ 
iny  its  funds,  and  oj  its  process 
of  selcctnuf  books.  Tlie  final 
article  will  di^wnss  tlie  untrer- 
sity's  responsihAity  to  improve 
tlie  library,  and  offer  suvues- 
tions  to  this  effect. 

University  libraries  through- 
out the  country  are  in  serious 
trouble.  A  lack  of  adequate 
funds  to  meet  (1)  increased  en- 
rollment, (2)  the  expansion  of 
knowledge,  (3)  new  lields  of 
.study,  and  (4)  the  blossoming 
of  t^raduate  schools  are  Vne 
basic  causes  for  this  trouble, 
and  if  the  problem  is  serious 
everywhere  else,  it  is  critical 
at  Brandeis.  For  at  Brandeis 
the  huge  sum  of  money  which 
is  required  to  run  a  university 
library  must  be  raised  annual- 
ly rather  than  drawn  from 
some  cozy  endov.nient  or  ap- 
propriated out  of  state  educa- 
tion taxes. 

The  endowment  fund  is  the 
means  by  which  the  venerable 
universitV^s  of  the  East  finance 
their  libraries  as  well  as  their 
total  operational  costs.  There 
are  at  each  of  the  Ivy  League 
universities,  for  example,  cer- 
tain enormous  sums  of  money 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  yield 
interest  for  the  various  libra- 
ries. In  its  relatively  short 
lifetime,  when  expansion  has 
had  priority  over  the  formation 
of  any  permanent  funds.  Bran- 
deis. (piite  understandably,  has 
not  amassed  a  significant  en- 
dowment. 

No  Appropriations 

The  library  is  han.licappcd 
by  the  University's  >outh  in 
another  respect.  Each  year  it  is 
faced  not  only  with  the  task 
of  gathering  all  current  publi- 
cations which,  as  a  service  to 
the  University,  it  may  need, 
but  also  with  the  task  of  back- 
buying  important  volumes  pub- 
lished before  its  existence. 

Those  universities  v/hich, 
with  respect  to  their  newness, 
find  themselves  in  a  similar  sit- 


J*   is 

remains  an  unknown  quantity. 

The  success  of  the  academic  democratization  process  must 
not  be  measured  only  in  terms  of  the  concessions  granted  by 
the  departments,  but  the  extent  to  which  we  actually  make  use 
of  tht^e  opportunities  to  shape  policies  to  fit  our  needs.  A  vot- 
ing  voice   on   a    faculty    executive   board    is   absolutely    useless 


^ nation  to  Brandeis.  are  for  the 

the  interest  and  sincerity  of  the  rest  of  the  students  that    nnost  part  state  institutions,  and 

therefore  eligible  for  large 
sums  of  money  derived  from 
state  education  taxes  Needless 
to  say.  Brandeis  receives  no 
such  appropriations,  and  the 
federal  grant  of  about  S13.000 
if  the  constituents  of  the  student  representatives  are  eager  only  which  it  receives  annually 
to  ac(|uire  their  diplomas  and  run.  If  the  majority  of  Brandeis  scarcely  makes  a  dent  upon 
stud»>nts  remain  cozily  indillerent,  the  level  of  educational  the  tremendous  expenses  with 
quality  will  remain,  at  best,  stationary;  at  vvor.st.  it  will  cor-  which  the  library  is  faced. 
r(Mle  Wo  must  begin  to  build  a  trulv  meaningful  educational  The  founders  of  Brandeis, 
environment.  And  we  must  begin  now.  foreseeing  the  unique  problem 

An  Open  Campus 

To  the  Editor: 

We  was  real  happy  to  see 
that  you  guys  up  at  Brandeis 
believe  in  an  "open  campus." 
Like  I  mean  if  what  the  stu- 
dent council  says  isn't  what 
the  Students  think,  then  what 
is  —  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 
Anyhow,  we  got  a  friend  or 
two  up  at  Brandeis  that  are 
glad  to  invite  us  up  "for  any 
purpose 


it  we  thought   wed 
Thanks    and    we'll 

you. 

James  "Snoopy" 
Chancellor 
The  Phantoms 


stay  there, 
be    seeing 


and  we  understand 
that  also  we  are  to  be  allowed 
to  use  "any  available  Univer- 
sity facilities,"  right*.'  Well, 
we'd  like  to  start  by  using 
your  roads  to  practice  drag- 
ging on.  cause  the  cops  around 
here  ain't  (sic)  as  open-minded 
and  tluy  dont  like  us  dragging 
around  at  80  mph  in  the  Wal- 
tham  streets  But  what's  more 
important  is  tliat  we're  going 
to  use  your  place  to  keep  us  in 
shape  for  our  rumbles.  I  mean 
I  know  it  don't  take  much  to 
beat  the  crap  out  of  you  kids 
up  there  but  it'll  kcM^p  us  in 
shape.  And  I  understand  that 
you  got  a  really  good  mechan- 
ics shop  over  in  the  science 
buildings  and  we  can  make 
our  guys  guns  and  maybe  even 
some  home-made  bombs  there. 
And  we'd  like  to  stay  up  there 
sort  of  permanently  for  awhile 
you   know   since  you   guvs  got 


Departmentalism 

To  the  Editor: 

I  feel  compelled  to  add  some 
comments  to  the  recent  scries 
of  letters  concerning  new  con- 
centrations in  African  and 
A  fro- American  studies.  Pro- 
fessors Weckstein  and  Berliner 
have.  I  fear,  succumbed  to  what 
might  be  called,  for  lack  of  a 
better  term,  "departmental- 
ism." The  type  of  emphasis 
which  they  seem  to  be  placing 
upon  disciplinary  study  for  un- 
dergraduates constitutes  one  of 
the  grave  dangers  to  the  sur- 
vival of  meaningful  liberal  edu- 
cation at  American  universi- 
ties. 

One  unfortunate  tendency  is 
the  notion  that  the  undergrad- 
uate college  somehow  ought  to 
be  the  recruiting  ground  for 
graduate  professional  schools. 
Dr    Berliner  fears   that   liberal 


nel  students  into  scholarly  ca- 
reers. But  should  the  under- 
graduate curriculum  indeed  be 
Brink  designed  for  that  purpose?  Pro- 
fessional scholars  clearly  slmuld 
be  recruited  from  among  "lib- 
erally" educated  men  and  wo- 
men. The  converse,  however, 
is  simply  not  true:  speciiically. 


of  annually  financing  a  library, 
assigned  to  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee the  task  of  raising  the 
sutikient  funds.  The  Commit- 
tee's 70.000  members  have  ad- 
mirably met  the  demands  made 
upon  them,  last  year  raising 
over  half  a  million  dollars.  In- 
deed, latest  government  statis- 
tics reveal  that  dtspite  the 
hardsliip.s  whiiii  Brandeis  and 
its  library  are  faced  with,  sig- 
nificant strides  have  betn  taken 
toward  creating  ade(|uate  facil- 
ities. If  either  the  number  of 
volumes  per  student  (approxi- 
mately 120)  or  the  expenrliture 
per  St  u  dent  (approxiniately 
$300)  is  a  valid  yardstick  for  a 
university  library,  then  Bran- 
deis. with  respect  to  the  ade- 
fp'ncy  of  its  library  facilities, 
falls  below  only  those  schools 
with  the  hoariest  of  endow- 
ments. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this 
is  not  to  say  tiiat  Brandeis'  sta- 
tistical prominence  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  program  it  has 
made  so  much  as  a  sad  reflec- 
tion of  the  geneial  condition  of 
the  university  library  in  the 
United  States  The  efiortsof  the 
Woman's  Commit  lee  and  the 
donations  which  the  library 
has  reeeived  are  estimaVjle.  but 
even  by  the  most  oplimistic 
account  this  is  not  enouL^'i.  As 
a  supplement  to  the  classroom, 
the  source  for  lect'/re  material 
and  the  basis  for  indenendent 
stu  ly.  the  lil^rary  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired. 

The  following  exeerpts  come 
from     a     letter    written     by    a 
memVjer  of  the  Politi's  D'  nnrt- 
ment    at     the    request    of    The 
Justice.    It    leveals    the    inade- 
fjuacies    which    still    (^xist     and 
reflects  the  general   dis'-atisf ac- 
tion   among    faculty    m^^mbers 
with  conditions  in  the  librarv: 
I  want  a  library  that  woold 
ser\  e  to  provido  niueh  of  the 
material     for     B  A.     honors 
thesr^s.  the  basis  for  an  M.A. 
thosi.s.    and    at    least    a    good 
beginning   for  a    dissertation 
— and   enough    for   all    teM-m 


hardly  warranted,  however,  to 
attribute  to  all  other  fields  of 
study  the  characteristics  and 
requirements  of  one's  own.  The 
natural  sciences,  it  would 
seem,  would  be  the  foremost 
advocates  of  "disciplined" 
study  —  which,  of  course,  they 
are.  Note,  though,  that  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  for 
undergraduates,  "di.sciplinary" 
study  in  the  traditional  sen.s'e, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  inte- 
grated General  Science  pro- 
gram at  Brandeis. 

The   theory   that   part   of  an 


a  liberal  underffraduate  educa-  undergraduate  education  should 


this  new  dorm  with  no  kids  in   arts  colleges  will  fail  to  chan- 


tion  must  not  be  the  slave  of 
graduate    professional    schools, 

be  they  in  economics,  litera- 
ture, political  science,  mathe- 
matics, or  anything  else. 

Moreover,  t  h  e  assumption 
that  an  undergraduate  can  or 
should  learn  thorou.uhly  the 
analytic  tools  of  a  single  "dis- 
cipline" by  taking  "x"  number 
of  courses  in  a  given  depart- 
ment is  rather  specious.  There 
is  an  important  distinction  to 
be  made  here  between  "disci- 
plined" study,  i.e.,  the  pursuit 
of  an  area  in  some  depth,  and 
"disciplinary"  study,  i.e..  con- 
centrated work  in  a  single  tra- 
ditional discipline  or  depart- 
ment. Economics  is,  perhaps,  a 
di.sciplinc^  involving  a  hierarch- 
ical set  of  concepts  and  tools 
which  must  be  studied  in  a 
systematic    progression.    It    is 


involve  pursuing  an  area  in 
some  depth,  i.e..  "di.sciplined" 
(although  not  necessarily  dis- 
ciplinary) study,  is  basically 
sound.  In  the  context  of  a  lib- 
eral education,  this  should  in- 
volve a  continuing  of  the  inter- 
relatedness  of  things,  which 
may  mean  placing  a  particular 
problem  before  a  traditional 
di.scipline.  a  priority  which 
departments  ought  to'  consider 
more  si^riouslv. 

The  questions  which  I  am 
trying  to  rai.se  go  beyond  the 
immediate  issue  of  a  concen- 
tration in  African  and  Afro- 
American  studies:  they  involve 
some  of  the  more  basic  conflicts 
between  the  aims  of  the  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  aspects 
of  universities.  G  r  a  d  u  a  t  e 
schools  may   train  professional 

(Continued  on  Page   (i) 


papers.   As   far   as  my   fields 
arc  concerned  the  library  is 
woefully  inadequate  ... 
Hope  Springs  Eternal 

"When  1  arrived  at  Bran- 
deis the  library  had  almost 
no  holdings  in  the  art  as  of 
my  interest.  Since  then  I 
have  spent  two  or  three 
hours  per  week  hunting 
down  bibliographies  from 
footnotes,  references,  book 
reviews,  a  n  d  advertising, 
and  have  written  oil  to 
famous  book  sellers  abroad 
so  that  they  send  me  regu- 
larly their  latest  catalogues. 
I  then  write  the  book  de- 
scription on  a  library  form, 
send  it  in,  and  hope  that  it 
is  purchased  .   .  . 

"As  to  your  question  (Has 
the  library  ever  askeil  my 
advice  on  what  books  to  luir- 
chase?):  yes  once  or  twiie 
in  over  six  years  the  library 
has  asked  me  was  I  inter- 
ested in  their  ordering  a 
periodical,  but  literally  once 
or  twice  .  .  . 

"The  total  library  budget 
for  the  Politics  Departnv  nt 
is  $3,000  per  annum —  lo  be 
divided  among  about  fifieen 
professors,  and  to  cover  not 
only  new  books  but  second- 
hand valuable  books  that  ap- 
pear in  the  sellers'  cata- 
logue. 

"The  library  has  grossly 
inadeciuate  funding.  M\  de- 
partment should  ha\r  a 
budget  of  at  least  $10,000 
per  year  (remember  that  we 
have  graduate  students  toot. 
And  the  librarv  should  have 
far  more  funds  for  journals 
and  newspat-jcrs:  our  hold- 
ings in  my  field  are  abysmal 
.  .  .  And  what  is  serious  too: 
if  I  do  not  order  b(K)ks  in 
my  fleld.  no  one  does:  Mie 
library  by  and  large  hns  no 
merhanism  for 
book  revir^ws. 
wh^t  is  being 
lished  or  what 
in  catalogues   .   .   . 

A  Big  But 

"Clearly  the  library  is  des- 
perately short  of  funds,  not 
only  for  books,  but  also  tor 
personnel  for  servicing 
them.  On  the  whole  I  have 
found  the  library  stafl"  to  be 
courteous  and  friendly.  But. 
And  a  big  but.  Books  take 
months  to  be 
once  received; 
vanish  into  the 
months;  books 
usually  misplaced  on  the 
shelves:  no  one  fills  the  gaps 
in  periodical  serials;  and  so 
on.  And  some  horrors  occur, 
give  one  example: 
-  January  1908  I 
a  book  "Rush"  (ic 
treatment,  should 
days  to  arrive)  for 
list  in  one  of  niv 
have   now    found 


perusing 
etc.  to  see 
newly  nub- 
is    available 


catalogued 

pcriodic.ds 

binders'   for 

go    missing, 


L»et  me 
in  mid 
ordered 
special 
take  10 
a  Reserve 
courses.  I 
out  that  the  book  was  not 
ordored  until  April,  was  not 
received  by  the  library  luitil 
September,  and  I  was  not 
informed  of  its  arrival  until 
late  October  And  the  book 
is  a  new  in-print  liook.  pub- 
lished by  a  well-known  pub- 
lisher in  New  York. 

"To  end:  the  heart  of  a 
university  is  its  leaching 
staff,  its  students,  and  its  li- 
brary. Buildings  are  fine  but 
peripheral  (and  we  in  Poli- 
tics mostly  have  attractive 
but  diminutive  cubbvholes, 
with  three  of  us  already 
forced  into  other  buildintrs). 
Our  tearbing  staff  is  renstrn- 
ably    good,    so    are   our   stu- 

(Contiiiued  on  Page   4) 
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Poge  Thre# 


Political  Acid  Test 


Mayor  White  in  W 


By  IRA  SHAPIRO 

Kevin  White  sooke  here  last  Wednesday  night  and  many  in  the  crowd  at  Schwartz  auditor- 

the  national  publicity  given  his  mayoral  opponent.  Lomse  D«y  X^L .-w  me"TttiLde.   Sur- 
^iL^.tTLtr:;uT;.u==^fy*^^^^^^^^^^  -p^etTul  of  the  .an  In 

Boston's  city  hall. 

White's  first  appealing  qual- 
ity, beyond  his  own  good  looks 
and  those  of  his  lively  wife,  is 
that  he  says  "the  right"  things. 
One  bit   of   American  political 
folklore   is  that  what  a   politi- 
cian says  means  nothing  since 
any   politician   will   say   things 
that    appeal   to   the    electorate. 
Superficially  this  is  true,  as  for 
example  when  the  three  presi- 
dential candidates  advocate 
peace  with  honor  as  their  Viet- 
nam plank.    However,  there  is 
a  genuine  difference  between  a 
candidate  who  conceives  of  law 
and  order  as  more  cops  on  the 
streets  and  one  who  views  it  as 
a    deeper    problem    which    can 
only  be  solved  by  going  to  the 
roots  and  attacking  poverty.   A 
man's  willingness  ;<>  -k',  o  \  lii- 
views  is  the  ultimate  political 
acid  test.  The  views  that  he  ad 


their   own   color   nor  racist  to 
those  of  another. 

Mayor  White   is  unquestion- 
ably both  realistic  and   intelli- 
gent.  He  observed  that  Ameri- 
cans still  do   not  acknowledge 
the  problem  of  the  Negro  in  the 
city  as  top-priority  and  attrib- 
uted    it    to    the     self-centered 
concerns  of  individuals  in  the 
period    of    pro9t>erity     coupled 
with   the  traditional   American 
"agrarian  myth"  which  says,  in 
essence,  that  cities  are  always 
evil    and    ney/er    worth    saviag. 
He   rejects  simple   an.swers   by 
claiming  that  the  government's 
ultimate  response  to  the  Negro 
problem  can  be  neither  a  con- 
tinuation or  enrichment  of  pres- 
ent policies  but  must  be  a  striv- 
ing for  complete  and  full  inte 


could  a  multi-race  nation  sur- 
vive and  prosper  and  oner  itie 
best  of  life  to  any  race  and 
creed?  This  ability  to  go  on 
despite  overwhelming  prob- 
lems to  seek  peaceful  change, 
and  to  decide  that  the  country 
is  worth  it  even  if  evidence 
points  the  other  way,  seems  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  those  who 
view  America  in  this  light. 

Lastly,   White  can  be  color- 
conscious    when   the   special 
problems  of  the  Negro  require 
it    and    color-blind    when    the 
problem  transcends  color.    Our 
urban  problems,  in  White's 
eyes,  are  a  combination  of  both 
cases    "since    we    haven't    suc- 
ceeded   in    making    the    cities 
liveable  for  whites  either."    In 
this,  as  in  his  other  statements, 
the    man    showed    sweep,    per- 
spective, and  humaneness.  Coles 
of  the  N^w  Republic  may  have 
been  overly  optimistic  in  call- 
ing White  a   "candidate  in   '72 
or  so,"  but  hopefully  the  Mayor 
will  be  heard  from  nationally 
in  1976  or  1980. 


acia  test,  ine  views  m-ii  ..c  «^-  gration  which  was  more  widely 
vocates.  however,  should  not  leaders.  By  itself,  however,  it  accepted  ten  years  ago.  More- 
be  dismissed  lightly.                        is  insuflicient.   A  great  political  over  he  show^  ^^.^'^tr  ^^IH' 

White    believes   the    greatest   leader  is  a  complex  person  vvho  ^^^'\li^f''lli,''Z^^^ 

problem  facing  America  is  that  can  successfully  resolve  the  "^\^^^if  ^^XrivSl    from    it^ 

of   the   Negro   in  the  city.    He   paradoxes   that  riddle    esser  ^g  f^;\J^^,fS  resprsive- 

rejects  the  notion  that  our  re-   politicians.     For    example,    a  ^^^*^[^  ^he  needs  of  the  elec- 

markable    economy    will,    (>• -r   leader   must   somehow    balance  "f^. ^^  ^"^  "^^^'^  " 

time,   cure   the    problem    itself,    an    open-minded   sensitivity   to  '"^J;  .*    ,  ..    j^__^^_ing  no  delu- 

He   calls   the   idea   that   decent   the  nuances  of  a  complex  prob-  Yet  ^^^^^^^f'^^'^^VvL.  fn^incr 

edu^rftion.'housing  and  partici-   lem  with  the  ability  to  act  as  ^^^"^  P^i^",^^;^^^^ 

pation   are   enough,  the   dream   forcefully    as   if   there    wore   a  ^"YeVi/'.^nnt     our    ab^^^^^ 

of    Detroit   which    went    up    in   simple    right-wrong   dichotomy  t^*?'^^  ?,^^^^)iJ  ^^^^'tor^^^^^^ 

flames.    More  c  r  u  c  i  a  1 1  y  ,  he   involved.    He  must  be  realistic  ^oWe  the^^^^ 

scorns  the  idea  that  the  Nixon   enough  to  face  the  most  insur-  ^»2'/^^«»iV  d^^^^               i^nceiv^es 

years    should    be    years    of    re-   mountable    problems    unflinch-  Pf  ^^^"^^^"i^^if  "T' Ji^at  ^^^^^ 

thinking     and     retrenching     to   ingly.   yet  idealistic  enough  to  of  America  as^^^^^ 

preserve  our  gains  to  date,   believe    they    can    be    solved,  ment,  which  asked  tne  quesuon, 

since  "we  can't  aflord  the  lux-   Above  all,  our  leaders  must  — 
ury  of  this  posture."                        somehow    bridge    the    gap    be- 

This  issue-orientation  is  stan-  twccn  the  races.  Somehow  they 
dard  equipment  in  the  men  we  must  delicately  manage  to  be 
should    want   for   our    political   neither    a    sellout    to    those    of 


Sync  ar  Swim 


Cofffteil 

(Continued  from  Pafe   1) 
Candidates'  Statements 

Justin  Simon,  who  intends  to 
work  to  abolish  the  University 
Council,  stated:  "Given  the 
facts  that  1)  I  think  this  com- 
mittee is  a  vehicle  to  co-opt  stu- 
dents by  under -representing 
them,  and  2)  this  council  will 
never  produce  anything  more 
than  talk  l>ecause  it  is  designed 
to  do  nothing  more,  and  given 
my  feeling  that  I  will  never  in 
good  conscience  pretend  to  rep- 
resent anyone  other  than  my- 
self, I  consider  my  selection  for 
this  council  to  be  ludicrous.'* 

Mark  Kaufman,  somewhat 
more  sangpine,  stated:  "1  wish 
to  go  on  record  in  opposition  to 
Simon's  position.  If  the  com- 
mittee is  an  end  rather  than  a 
means,  we'll  spend  a  year  talk- 
ing in  circles  but  I  view  the 
council  as  a  vehicle  through 
which  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
!  ministration  can  confront  each 
other  and  insist  on  the  imple- 
I  mentation  of  major  reforms." 

Jan  Pressor,  20  years  old, 
stated:  "Hopefully  Simon  is 
wrong  and  personally  1  would 
like  to  see  the  University  Coun- 
cil become  more  than  ju.st  an 
organization  which  pays  lip 
service  to  the  Brandeis  commu- 
nity." 


(Continued  from   Page   8) 

I      The  Junior  Varsity  team, 
I  which  is  open  to  all  interested 
I  swimmers,    practices    on    Mon- 
day evenings  from  7   to  9.    In 
order     to     improve     individual 
'  performance   and   develop   a 
I  strong    varsity    for   the   future. 
I  the  JV  will  concentrate  on  skill 
development.    An   ex-varsity 
swimmer  and  Brandeis  alumna, 
Andi  John,  is  an  assistant  to  the 
I  JV  team.  Members  of  the  var- 
sity and  JV  team  will  present 
4  a   water   show   sometime  in 
March,  1969. 


Tel.  893-9332 


Rood  Service 


Snow  Plowing 

ART'S  ESSO 

Tunc-ups  —  Brakes  —  Shocks 
Tires,  Batteries  and  Accessories 

570  South  Street 

WALTHAM,   MASS. 


NEXT  WEEK 


The  editor  of  page  three  takes  a  look  at  his  page,  the 
philosopliy  behind  it,  and  certain  persons  who  think  that 
the  "Ins""  are  preventing  the  "Outs"  from  digging  BIG 
PLEASURK.  Names  will  be  named  and  places  will  be 
placed;  no  quarter  will  be  asked  or  given.  In  the  shell  of 
a  nut,  gutter  journalism  comes  of  age. 


BLOOD 


BLOOD,  an  organization  that  was  started  last  April 
to  raise  money  for  grassroots  black  groups  in  Roxbury  by 
selling  blood  to  hospitals,  is  being  revived.  The  exam  pen- 
od  unfortunately,  cut  off  BLOOD's  effectiveness  last 
spring,  but  the  idea  was  found  to  be  feasible  — this  year 
over  six  months  remain  in  which  to  reorganize  and  build 
up  broad  and  continuing  participation  on  campus.  This 
includes  faculty  and  staff  as  well  as  students.  Anyone  in- 
to reorganize  should  contact  Alan 
mailrooin  or  at  ,527  3369.  Others  in- 
blood  and /or  drivini;  will  be  given 


terested  in  helping 
Shakin  through  the 
terested   in  donating 


the  opportunity  to 


the  near  future. 


If  you  are  seriously  considering  the  possibility  of 
coming  to  Canada  in  lieu  of  the  Army  or  prison,  the 
Holifox  Committee  to  Aid  War  Objectors  can  offer 

help. 

Unless  fhe  FBI  is  right  on  your  heels,  please  write 
us  at  1600  Walnut  St.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  telling 
us  whot  your  situation  is  before  you  come  up. 
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LINK  YOUR  COUNTRY'S  FUTURE 
WITH  YOUR  OWN 
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A  YEAR  AT  TEL  AVIV  UNIVERSITY 
1968-1969 

« 

An  .Tccreditcd  progrnm  open  to  qiinlified  Americdn  stu- 
dents interested  in  exploring  the  various  dbpccts  of  life 
in  Isr.iel  while  earning  academic  credit. 

Programs  For:  JUNIOR  YEAR  -:-  FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Scholarships  Available 

For  Further  Information  Contnct: 

The  Secretary  for  Academic  Affairs 

The  American  Friends  of  the  Tel  Aviv  University,  Inc. 

41  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017         MU  7-5651 


A  GODDARD  SPACE  FLIGHT  CENTER  REPRESENTATIVE  WILL  VISIT 
YOUR  CAMPUS  TO  DISCUSS  YOUR  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  WITH 
THIS  GROWING  NASA  CENTER  ON:  December  3 
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THE     JUSTICE 


November  19,  1968 
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November  19,  1968 


THE     JUSTICE 


Foge  Five 


After  extensive  screening  and  investigation  to 
ensure  perspicuous  moral  fibre  and  uxorious  api)ear- 
ance,  the  winners  in  the  "What's  Wrong  With  This 
Poem"  Contest  have  been  chosen.  They  are:  Janet 
Corpus,  Freddie  Thompson,  and  Kay  Mathews.  Miss 
Corpus  will  receive  as  first  prize  Kod  McKuen's  new 
volume  of  poetry,  LONKSOME  CITIES;  Mr.  Thomp- 
son will  be  awar(le<l  lor  second  prize  two  copies  of 
Rod  McKuen's  new  volume  of  poetry,  LONESOME 
CITIES;  while  Miss  Mathews  t^ikes  home  for  third 
prize  a  case  of  autographed  coi)ies  of  Rod  McKuen'.*-* 
new  volume  of  poetry,  LONESOME  CITIES. 

Oh,  and  by  the  way,  St.  Luke  was  not  at  the  Last 
Supper.  • 


LeRoi  Jones 

Indelible  Black 

By   ARJUN   APPADURAI 

Tufts   University   and    Lcroi   lieved     the     tension     of     con-    is  in  Mr.  Jones'  conception  of 
Jone!^.  in  tcuns  ol  botli  molives   frontation  with  a  joke,  but  only    the  role  of  the  black  artist,  that 


and  results,  the  juxtaposition  is 
an  intriguing  one.  The  coming 
ii  of  age  of  a  new-born  social 
awareness,  or  a  mere  desire  to 
see  what  a  blaclt  militant  really 
looks  like?  In  any  case,  the  hall 


the    real   content    of   his    mili- 


l^i 


March  on  Statchouse 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

htr  and  told  her,  "Go  fuck 
yourself."  The  mother  became 
upset  and  screamed  at  the  po- 
liceman, whereupon  she  was 
joined  by  a  crowd  of  mothers 


for  a  few  brief  seconds. 

With     systematic     care     and  ^           ^^^.  ,^^  ^^     function  of 

precision,    Mr.    Jones    outlined  .,     S'.     .       ....         ,       * "     "' 

the    most    horrendous   features  the  black  artist  is  no  less  than/o 
of     black-white     relations     in  break   through   the   white  psy- 
American   history,    and    in   the  chological  armour  that  veils  the 
was  packtHi  (some  people  were    realities   of   American   politics,  ^laek  mind,  take  possession  of 
not  allowed  entrance),  but,  just   Riither  than  lose  force  through  ^^  ,•«    '      ^    14         t          \ 
when  we  had  despaired  of  ever   generalizations,     he    used     the  *""*  lerriiory,  ami  iranstorm  it 
getting  in,  a  friend  whisked  us    example    of    his    hometown    of  according  to  his  own  vision. 
Ihroug'h  a  side  entrance,  and  we    Newark,  N.J.,  where  an  Italian  At     one     level,     Mr.     Jones' 
found     ourselves    right    below    minority  wields  tyrannical  and  speech   left   one    with    the   im- 
the  stage,  staring  up  at  the  po-   destructive    control    over    the  #  „       ♦  •              . 
sitting-in.     The    doors    of    the   dium.  The  black-white  ratio  of   lives  of  its  black  majority.  The  Pression  01  great  inconsistency: 
State    House    were    locked    at   the  audience  was  about  1  to  5.    belief  that  the  election  of  Mr.  he    wished   death    upon    "those 
5:30,    but    the   protestors   were   Tufts  had   obviously    mustered    Nixon  really  was  in  the  inter-  mother-fuckin'    crackers."    Yet 
then   told    that   Sargent   would  all  its  radical-hippie-intellectu-    ests    of    "law   and    order"    and  j^e   spoke  of  a  pragmatic  con- 
be  coming  in  later  in  the  eve-   als    for    the    occasion;    equally    democracy,  he  pointed  out,  lay  ,      \    ..             ..,,         ...        . 

and    that    the    building   obviously,  the  fraternities  had    in  the  realms  of  white  fantasy,  iromaiion    wim    wniie    Amer- 


ning 


One  of  the  leaders  of  the  group!    ^^^"^^  ^  *^^Pt  ^"^^  ^'^til  then,   found  better  things  to  do  with    (Mr.  Wallace  would  have  been    ica.  He  castigated  students  with 


a  black  woman,  told  the  police- 
man. "You  think  we're  stupid 
because  we're  black,  but  we're 
really  very  smart,  and  when 
you  want  my  six  sons  to  fight 
your  war  in  Vietnam  you'll 
find  out  just  how  smart  we 
are." 

Building  Closed 

Around  5:00,  some  of  those 
present  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
arrt'sted  left  (they  had  been  in 
court  on  We<hie.sday  after  be- 
'\n^  arrei^ted  lor  protesting  the 
MBTA  fare  hike),  as  did  the 
small    children    who    had    been 


(Continued   on   Page   6) 


their  time. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Jones  began 
his  talk,  1  realized  that  our 
luck  had  in  fact  been  too  good 
to  be  true.  1  could  barely  see 
the  top  of  his  head  over  the 
podium,  but  I  had  a  clear  view 
of  the  F>eople  seated  around 
him  on  the  stage:  the  clean-cut 
young  man  who  told  the  audi- 


ence how  proud   Tufts  was   to    tion  in  the  Black  Power  move- 
have      Mr.      Jones     over      (he 
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Library 

(Continued   from   Page  4) 

dents.  Our  library  is,  to  use 

a     euphemism,     exceedingly 

inadequate.  It  needs  both  a 

large     increase     in     funding 

PLUS   a   thorough   shake-up 

in  working  methods  and  ef-    seemed  like  the  kind  of  person 

ficiency  ... 

Ultimate  Addendum 

"I  have  omitted  something 
obvious.  A  library  siiould 
also  provide  the  professor 
with  the  tools  for  preparing 
his  courses  well.  How  can  I 
lecture  on  the  politics  of  a 
coimtry  if  the  library  has  no 
holdings  on  that  country? 
And  should  I  have  to  spend 


a  much  more  honest  symbol  of   characteristically   American 

anti-intellectualism,     ("you    sit 
and   theorize  about   life — I  am 


American  realities.) 

Unique   Position 

As  a  historian,  sociologist 
Mr.  Jones  was  no  more  than 
competent  -and  caustic;  but  as 
a  preacher  and  politician  he 
was  brilliant.   Mr.   Jones'   posi- 


who  would  give  a  sophisticated 
argument  in  favor  of  Nixon); 
an  impeccably  dress€<l  black 
student  who  gave  a  brief 
resume  of  Mr.  Jones'  career; 
and  Mr.  Jones'  own  assistanit 
who  did  not  alter  his  serene- 
expression 


dangerous 

throughout  the  speech. 

A     committed     artist    would 
seem    to   make   for   a    brilliant 

two  or  three  hours  per  week    polemicist,  and  for  well  over  a 
hunting   through  references,    f  ,,  .  »-        ,  •  1 1    1 

catalogues,  reviews,  and  ad-   ]»>alf-hour,    Mr.    Jones    wielded 
vertising?  Any  good  library   casual  control  over  the  subtlest 
takes  care  of  that.  Ultimate   responses  of  his  audience.  The    simple  reason 
addendum:    when    the    De-   analytic    theme    of    his   speech    ^^s\i    engaged 

was  the  distinction  between 
white  fantasy  and  white  real- 
ity in  American  life.  His  fun- 
damental didactic  device  was 
shock,    in    all    its    incarnations, 

-  ranging  from  the  deadpan  de-    ,  ,  .        ^ 

Sachar's  contributions  to  the  livery  of  statistical  horrors  to  Jon«s  dealt  with  three  key  no- 
world  of  scholarship  and  the  lyrical  usage  of  obscenity.  ^**^ns:  black  "separatism," 
education?"  At    regular    intervals,    he    re-    black  goals,  and  black  methods. 

He  reminded  the  audience  that 

the  relationship   between 


partment's  $3,000  are  used 
up,  the  library  ceases  to  pur- 
chase our  requests. 

"Why  not  a  library  exten- 
sion as  a  fitting  and  perma- 
nent   tribute    to    Chancellor 


ment,  one  must  remember,  is 
a  somewhat  unique  one,  for  he 
stands  astride  the  two  processes 
that  seem  to  underlie  contem- 
porary black  history:  cultural 
revival  and  political  mobiliza- 
tion. Mr.  Jones  was  quite  un- 
right  eciuivocal  about  the  function  of 
the  black  artist  in  this  cultural 
lenaissance:  his  duty  was  the 
possession   of   black    minds   i.e. 

their  liberation  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  white  mass-media.  Mr. 
Jones  cannot  afiord  to  be  a 
social  critic  a  la  Orwell,  for  the 

that   he   is  him- 

in    a    battle    of 

ideologies.    Clearly    Mr.    Jones 

believes   that   there   must   be  a 


living  it,")  and  yet  he  spoke 
about  the  artistic  vision  with 
sincerity  and  compassion  Me 
gave  an  original  caricature  of 
John  Wayne  (who  would  have 
thought  this  possible?),  but  he 
wished  Jimmy  Brown  could  be 
a  culture-hero  for  black  chil- 
dren. But  one  must  realize  that 
what  seem  to  be  ^consistencies 
in  his  thought  are  merely  ex- 
pressions of  inner  ambivalences 
in  a  unique  himian  being  One 
cannot     demand     verbal     con- 


''We  cheered  when  yau 
were  going  to  crush 
that  cracker's  mits' 


## 


sistency    of   a    man    w'ho    is    at 
once   an   artist,   a    pyolitician,  a 
prophet,  and   a  reformer. 
Mr.   Jones   closed   his  speech 


^.^/l^^,_-^!^.?r^i'^^^...^*:^i?'^^  ^^^^^'^    fc>y    reading    two    of    his    own 

The     first     was    called 
Brown      on      a      Silver 


can  be  a 

As    i 


black  Orwell. 
political    leader, 


Mr. 
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poems. 
"Jim 

Screen:"  the  poet  expressed 
admiration  for  the  wa\  Jim 
Brown  had  made  it  in  white 
America  ("we  cheered  wlien 
you  were  going  to  crush  Ihat 
and  Black  Power,  was    cracker's  nuts"),  but  he  bei];K'ed 


sep- 
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aralism" 
not  the  same  as  that  lx.'lween 
a  political  proposal  and  a  poli- 
tical reality,  but  rather 
that  between  a  pie-existent  po- 
lical  reality  and  a  piiilosophy 
that  seeks  to  come  to  equitable 
terms  with  it.  This  separation 
has  been  used  as  a  device  to 
maintain  the  blacks  as  the  re- 
pressed half  of  an  unjust  po- 
litical equation.  Black  Power, 
according  to  Mr.  Jones,  merely 
seeks  to  redress  this  ineqi  'ty, 
by  investing  the  black  nation 
with  a  positive  ethnic  identity 
and  meaningful  political  power. 
Mr.  Jones  wnnls  the  black 
people  of  this  country  to  wield 
p^olitical  control  over  thtir  own 
lives  i.e.  thai  they  should  make 
a  proportionate  contribution  to 
the  socio-economic  elite  of  this 
country.  Tliis  goal,  as  Mr.  /ones 
himself  observed,  is  neither  a 
radical   nor   a   militant   one. 

Where  then  lies  Mr.  Jones' 
militancy?  On  the  one  hand,  it 
lies  in  the  methods  that  he  is 
prepared  to  use  in  order  to 
use  in  order  to  achieve  his  po- 
litical goals.  But,  here  again, 
the  militancy  is  latent,  it  is  the 
card  up  Mr.  Jones'  sleeve:  he 
was  prepared  to  play  the  game 
by  white  rules,  i.e.  diplomacy 
for  diplomacy,  force  for  force. 
Clearly,  Mr.  Jones  has  no  use 
for  violence  for  its  own  sake: 
it  is  a  threat  (albeit  a  real  one), 
rather   than  a   method.   But   it 


him  to  step  out  of  his  success 
long  enough  to  provide  a 
much-ncrded  role-model  for 
black  children.  The  second 
poem  was  a  quasi-my.'^lical 
piece  entitled  "Who  Will  Sur- 
vive America?"  The  answer 
was  contained  in  the  refrain: 
The  question,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  will  Leroi  Jones  make  Jim 
Brown  crush  the  crackers'  nuts, 
and  if  so  >vhich  of  them  will 
survive  America? 
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The  American  Election:  The  Pigs  at  Bay  Fiasco 


■:.;.;.;i>X::f:'>:^::>W;|:f:;^:;'Ai:'''I:l:':l^ 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Justice  is  featniring  a  symposium  by 
various  faculty  members  on  the  election  and  its  conscqxiences. 
Mr.  Kelly,  whose  article  opens  the  series,  is  an  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Politics. 

Democratic  elections  are  normally  majestic  whether  they 
evoke  joy  and  hope  or  doom  and  despondency.  Sometimes  they 
are  profoundly  tragic,  like  the  last  elections  of  the  Weimar 
Republic.  But  they  are  still  proud  events,  the  larger,  the  more 
majestic  Two  hundred  years  ago  most  philosophers  believed 
that  democracy  was  unfeasible  in  large  and  populous  states:  the 
sound  reasons  they  gave  contribute  to  the  awesomeness  of  the 
nractice  When  independent  India  first  consulted  her  millions  to 
elect  a  House  of  the  People,  she  was  right  in  boasting.  This  was 
far  more  splendid  than  any  imperial  Grand  Darbar  of  the  past. 

Montesquieu  maintained  that  the  people  were  wise  m 
choosing  their  governors,  but  inept  at  ruling  themselves.  Rous- 
seau expressing  a  very  different  idea,  said  they  were  free  only 
on  the  day  they  chose,  slave  on   the  days  when  choice  went 

beggmg^  wise,  how  free,  how  majestic  were  the  people  of 
troubled  America  on  November  5,  1968?  There  was  much  per- 
Dlexity  and  little  of  the  liberating  quality  of  a  general  will.  In 
modern  democratic  society  a  panoply  of  deceptions  —  limitless 
money,  propaganda,  patronage,  both  crude  and  subliminal  card- 
Sink  abuses  of  the  power  of  government,  anything  to  make 
one  forget  that  he  is  an  animal  who  lives  in  a  polis  —  n^i^^'eaa 
the  general  will,  as  Rousseau  had  foreseen.  In  this  sense,  the 
pist  campaign  seemed  appallingly  destructive  to  the  people  s 

fragile  expertise.  America  was — - 

consulted  in  a  fog  and  it  re-  can  conjure  better  with  conse- 
sponded  with  just  about  as  quences  than  the  anticipation 
much    majesty    as   a    fogbound   of  them. 

populace  can  summon.  Yet,  for  Basically  the  campaign  was 
better  or  worse,  the  last  elec-  an  insult  to  people  who  care 
tion  was  not  without  its  rfega-   and    think   about   political  and 


through  such  hell  and  gyra- 
tions simply  for  a  return  to 
equilibrium?  The  behavioral 
researchers  will  try  to  find  out, 
and  they  may  conclude  that 
one's  old  political  lair  is  coziest 
when  icy  blasts  from  all  direc- 
tions are  keening  outside. 

The  same  strange  obstinacy 
is  even  more  striking  in  the 
second  case.  The  Kennedy-Nix- 
on contest  was  rerun,  with 
Wallace's  intervention  conceiv- 
ably making  the  diflerence  in 
Nixon's  favor  (e.g.  New  Jersey, 


Ceorgo  Kelly 


'^Astoria,  N.Y.  is 
not  Marlboro  Country 


ti'  -    n-iniesty 


^m<i^ 


social  problems  or  have  to  en 
dure    them.     Mr.    Nixon,    who 
will  get  a  further  chance  to  ex- 
plore    the    idea,     appeared     to 
believe   that    the    nation    is    or 
should  ))e  like  Whittier  with  a 
touch  of  Westchester  thrown  in. 
Mr    Humphrey,  until  prodded, 
wanted  only  to  accenluiite  the 
fieeting    positive.    Mr.    Wallace 
simply    believed    that    foul    is 
lair.   It   was   reasonable   not  to 
vote   for   a  minor  party,   how- 
ever incredible  or  ephemeral  it 
might    be.   No  doubt   this   is  a 
serious  charge  to  hurl  a^^ainst  a 
system  that  gave  us  the  choice 
between    two    Vice    Presidents, 
but   it  can  be  made  with  some 
conviction.   I  personally   regi«et 
the   lack   of  a  fourth-party   op- 
tion,   although    I    respect    the 
technical    difficulties    and    per- 
sonal decisions  that  got  in  the 
vvay. 
Humphrey,  who  had  person-        At  any  rate    vj/e  are  on   the 

^*  ''"f'il/^^nSonenirdi^  S    main'q   e^on"are^^WhM  h^^ 
ing  in  his  opponents,  cJici  nine  ^    iiju^*    a^^c,    ;*     r>-.oin'> 

fn'.he    c..nj^a,Bn   to   commend  P^^^J  ,^^'^%^7A.n  '  h"o?" 
his  own  statesmanship.  Uis  nar-  vvulic  uu  ^^  « 
row  defeat  was  a  vicious  <hrow  Macabre  Deja  Vu 
of  the  dice  and  a  heartache  to       What  happened  ,s  deceptive- 
ma  ly.  but   it  does  not  deserve  ly      simple      and     complicated^ 
to   be  called   a  tragedy.    While  When    all    was    said    and    done 
hiv   dogged   comeback   was  ex-  and  the  fascination  of    he  polls 
citing  Sared  to  Nixon's  art-  (who  could  be  fascmnted  with 
w  HnHiiin^  nnd  Acnew's  gut-  tl.e   candidate^,    pace   Muskie.M 
^r  sm^'^iKfref  s;7d^fA^  was  e-»--^,^^^<JJ-.  t;,/^-'^':,\y 
thai    WIS   not    either   platitudi-  of  the  results,  two  f ami liai  pat- 
nous  ^r   desperate     And   when  terns   re-emerged^    On    Novem- 

?he  bomblng^alt   pinned  Poor   ber   5  i^PP/'-J-^;;^^,,^XrT^^^ 
Richard     to     the     wall     like     a   proportion    of   ^^\^.    ^^^'.^^l^^^^^^^^ 

moth,  the  garrulous  Icpidopter-  ^^I'^^^-'-^^^^^^^fXev      frit    Ok  V 

ist    still    misled    his    prey.    For  on    and    Humphrey    that    tncy 

NxonU^     deadly     still     and  had  had  against  each  other  be- 

J^iled  for   once  to'^flutter.   The  fore    ^^\^^'ZT"Ld''''Z^e 

election   deserved   to   end   in  a  tions    took    place.    And.    niore 

?/e  as   U  almost^  ^        And   that    «^-;^-^\»^;;"  ^.^/^..f^,^^^^^^^^ 
virtual  tie  was  deeper  than  any    mate  Pattern  of  the  1^6|)  ^'^^ 
consDiracv      hatched      between   tion     was     restoretl.      ^"js     aii 
?he   Ea 't  and  the  West;  it  was   seems    very    --^!^J- ^^^^^^^.^ 
th.      cunning    of    reason    itself,   mean  in  the  fust  instc  nee  m.u 
¥idaytl!l^c"e^'lre  sad  and  happy   Daley   and   Agne^^  •;\^^'^^^^^^ 

people,  but  the  commonplace  defense,  ^'"^^^^^^  ^^  f  "^.^'^^I^^^^^l 
frplint^  is  a  cmse  of  awful  re-  somehow  manjiged  to  cancel 
lief  "hit  the  thing  ?s  over.  One   ench  other  outV   Wero^_we   pu_t 


Ohio).   Had   the  assassinations, 
the    riots,    the    demonstrations, 
Goldwater,    the    Missile   Crisis, 
Vietnam,    the     "new     politics," 
etc.,  etc.  all  never  really  hap- 
pened?   This    is    the    question 
that  drives  a  man  up  the  wall. 
The  stasis  of  American  politics 
in  the  light  of  tremors  in  Amer- 
ican    society     and     important 
changes  in  the  world  is  a  baf- 
fling fact.  Perhaps  it  is  just  co- 
incidence.   But    it    looks    very 
much  as  if  the  public  —  or  a 
considerable  part  of  it  —  sleeps 
on  a  volcano.  Maybe,  given  the 
candidates  and  the  issues,  they 
hadn't  the  choice  but  to  slet^p 
there.  It  seems  very  much  as  if 
this   was   what    my    colleagues 
call     a     "reinstating     election" 
and  it  beats  me  what  should  or 
can     be     reinstated.     Perhaps, 
though,  there  is  a  subconscious 
wish  to  go  back  to  1960  and  try 
again.  Perhaps    hat  is  the  cur- 
rent American  Dream. 

Humphrey     was     frequently 
accused  of  trying  to  refashion 


the  old  New  Deal  for  just  one 
last  effort.  He  may  have  in- 
vited the  charge  by  consorting 
with  New  Dealish  specimens 
and  trying  to  run  his  early 
campaign  on  bread  and  butter. 
But  the  real  New  Deal  van- 
ished with  the  ferment  in  the 
South.  What  we  had  this  month, 
as  we  had  had  in  1960,  was  es- 
sentially an  urban  vs.  rural 
election  with  the  suburbs  inter- 
vening to  decide  a  number  of 
states  (Democratic  in  the  East, 
Republican  in  the  West  and 
Midwest).  Nixon  won  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Los  Angeles  sub- 
urbs, while  Humphrey  was  car- 
rying such  unlikely  places  as 
Concord,   Massachusetts. 

This  type  of  division,  accent- 
uated by  the  candidates'  impu- 
tations    and     personalities,     is 
poignant.  Its  very  unstable  In- 
stability   makes    one    long    for 
the  days  of  the  good  old  New 
Deal  labor  —  minorities  —  dirt- 
farmer    —    Bourbon    coalition 
politics.    For    in    America    the 
countryside  simply  has  no  way 
of  grasping  the  desperate  prob- 
lems  of  the   urban  jungle   and 
certainly  does  not  want  to  pay 
the    price    of    trying    to    solve 
them.  Its  text  is  Cobbett's  ride 
down  the  valley  of  the  Avon. 
Neither  can  most  city-dwellers, 
whether    they    are    affluent    or 
poor,  mobile  or  ghcttoized,  cul- 
tivate   much    sympathy    for 
small-town    values,    rhythm    of 
life,  or  fears.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  these  "two  nations"  can  be 
brought  together.  Astoria.  NY. 
is   not    Marlboro   Country.   De- 
spite premonitions  of  Wallacite 
power   in  Industria,  black   and 
white  men  who  had  been  hurl- 
ing insults  if  not  Molotov  cock- 
tails at  each  other  in  the  sum- 
mer-time  stood   up   briefly   to 


gether  and  voted  for  Hum- 
phrey. But  city  and  country 
cannot  see  eye  to  eye  in  an 
election  like  this.  The  puzzle  is 
sometimes  soluble  at  the  state 
level  (by  liberal  Republicans 
or  rural  Demoerats:  the  latter 
t^wn  the  state  houses  of  Maine, 
Kansas.  Utah,  and  North  Da- 
kota), but  it  seems  more  and 
more  intractable  in  national 
terms. 

Foreign  policy  and  Vietnam, 
which  McCarthy  had  for  a  time 
made  the  issue,  produced  a 
mixed  and  bewildered  re- 
sponse, despite  the  light  and 
heat.  Aside  from  the  bombing 
halt  gambit,  the  effects  on  the 
electorate  are  far  from  clear. 
Doves  Clark,  Gruening,  and 
Morse  were  unseated;  Church 
and  McGovern  were  handsome- 
ly returned.  But  the  main  rea- 
sons for  thif  ,seem  to  have  been 
local.  The  mandate  to  take 
(Continued  on   Page   7) 
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A   SENTIMENTAL,   DRAMATIC, 
EMOTIONAL  JOURNEY 

3  weeks  after  the  war  .   .   .  IsraeJ   .  .      the  tears  the 

joy  .  .  .  Leonard  Bernstein  .  .  .  Isaac  Stern  .  the  Wrn  - 
inn  Wall  the  Syrian  Hewhts  .  .  .  «  kibbutz  .  .  .  Men- 

delZhn  ■  '  Muhhr's  Resurrection  .  .  an  historic  concert 
atop  Mount  Scopus  to  commemorate  the  reunification  of 
Jerusalem  .  .  . 

"A  JOURNEY  TO 
JERUSALEM' 
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Pengas  Win      Fencing 


(Continued  on  Page  Eight) 

and  the  score  remained  G-6  un- 
til three  minutes  were  left. 
At  that  point,  the  Magnes- 
Zauderer  bonib,  a  game-win- 
ner all  season,  clicked  for  a 
TD,  and  Magnes  swept  right 
end  for  the  conversion.  A  final 
MDF  drive  was  stopped  on 
downs,  and  the  Pengas  came 
away  with  a  14-6  victory,  the 
result  of  a  balanced  attack  and 
an  avoidance  of  serious  penal- 
ties. 

The  Irish,  as  expected,  had 
little  trouble  with  the  Foam, 
Chris  Meyer's  40-yard  scoring 
sweep  got  things  moving  on  the 
first  play  from  scrimmage,  A 
Lubin  to  Steve  Smith  swing 
pa.s^  got  the  Ixjnus  points.  Dave 
ShufTman  then  blocked  and  re- 
covered a  punt  in  the  end  zone 
for  a   14-0  half  time   lead. 

With  Dave  Rand  (late  ar- 
rival) at  the  helm,  the  Irish 
scored  10  points  in  the  second 
half.  A  Rand-to-Shamres  pa.s)« 
down  to  the  five  yard  line  wa^j 
followed  by  Rand's  keeper 
around  end  for  tiie  score.  A 
quarterback  .sneak  accounted 
for  the  conversion,  and  Shuff- 
man  caught  Steve  Nelson  in  the 
end  zone  for  a  safety,  the  final 


(Continued  on  Page  Eight) 

only  talent  lies  in  Uie  fact  that 
they  are  "coordinated." 

Last  year's  Sabre  Team  was 
led  by  New  England  Champion 
Steve  Liebhaber.  This  year's 
Sabres  are  unlikely  to  earn 
such  a  distinction.  Mark  Fran- 
kel,  who  rarely  fenced  last 
year,  has  .shown  reasonable  im- 
provement. Jim  Backer  has 
switched  over  from  the  Foil 
team  and  will  take  another 
Sabre  position. 

If  this  article  seems  rather 
pe.ssimi.stic,  there  must  be  con- 
solation in  th?  fact  that,  except- 
ing the  Foils,  the  only  direc- 
tion is  up  for  this  team.  It  is 
fairly  easy  to  analyze  the  rea- 
son for  these  difficulties.  Al- 
though the  team  lost  three  good 
fencers  last  year,  it  was  expect- 
ed that  these  gaps  would  be 
filled.  However,  the  failure  of 
many  of  last  year's  fencers  to 
return  coupled  with  ^»arse  at- 

points  of  the  day. 

The  Pengas -Irish  game 
should  be  exciting  to  watch 
and,  although  a  definite  date 
hasn't  l>een  .set  yet,  it  will 
probably  be  played  Friday  at 
2  p.m. 


tendance  at  practices  by  the 
majority  of  the  team  has  com- 
pounded the  problem.  The  team 
has  only  four  fencers  who  are 
reasonably  experienced  in  their 
weapon — three  of  these  on  the 
foil  team. 

However,  the  problem 
certainly  does  not  lie  in  the 
coaching.  Henry  Harutuiiian  is 
back  once  again  and  one  can- 
not a.sk  for  much  more  than 
that.  The  season  opens  this  Sat- 
urday  against  Fairfield  at  Lin- 
sey. 


Mothers    For    Clothes 


Letters 


(Continued  on  Page  Two) 

scholars;  undergraduate  col- 
leges ought  to  educate  men  and 
women  As  Whitehead  once 
noted,  it  is  the  "faUl  discon- 
nection of  subjects"  which  can 
kill  the  vitality  of  education; 
"there  is  only  one  subject- 
matter  for  education,  and  that 
is  Life  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions." Disciplined  study  is 
vital,  but  disciplines  are  worth- 
less in  and  of  them.<5elves.  They 
are  significant  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  can  tell  us  about 
Life,  and  Life  is  not  organized 
along  departmental  lines. 

Larry  Joseph  '69 
Chairman,    Student    EPC 
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(Continued  on  Pai;e  Four) 

At  7:30,  Sargent  entered, 
flanked  by  police  troops,  and 
went  into  his  office,  which  he 
locked. 

Three  attempts  at  settlement 
of  the  dispute  were  made  dur- 
ing the  evening,  by  a  Riot 
Squad  lawyer,  a  black  State 
Representative  from  Roxbury, 
and  a  white  State  Representa- 
tive, also  from  Roxbury.  The 
welfare  mothers  viewed  all 
these  overtures  as  sell-out  at- 
tempts, and  ignored  them. 

The  protestors  then  tried  to 
bring  Sargent  out  of  his  office 
by  chanting  and  singing  out- 
side his  door.  Mothers  and  stu- 
dents sang  "We  Shall  Fight  and 
Win"  ("We  Shall  Overcome") 
and  chanted  "Sargent's  afraid 
of  the  mothers."  The  mothers 
objected  to  a  suggestion  that 
"Oh,  Freedom"  be  sung,  say- 
ing that  they  were  tired  of  ab- 
stract promises  of  freedom 
when  their  children  were  cold. 

When  Sargent  emerged  at 
9:45,  he  told  the  assemblage 
that  he  and  Governor  Volpe 
had  been  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  winter  clothes  "for 
six  days  and  six  nights."  He 
announced  that  a  meeting 
would  be  arranged  between 
Welfare  Commission  people 
and  six  representatives  of  the 
welfare  mothers.  Sargent  ihen 
left,  again  with  a  police  escort. 

The  consensus  of  the  pro- 
testors wa.s  that  Sargent's 
spoeeh  had  been  in.sulting  and 
infuriating  and  that  he  hadn't 
really  said  anything  new.  They 
decided  to  continue  sitting-in 
until  ejected. 

At  10:15,  the  building  man- 
ager, Mr.  Luciano,  informed 
the  protestors  that  they  had  to 
leave  the  building  by  10:30.  At 
10:29,  a  confrontation  between 
police  (State  Police  and  Riot 
Squad)  and  protestors  (joined 
by  a  group  from  RIOT,  Radi- 
cal Improvement  Over  Today, 
a  black  self-defense  group 
composed  of  16-18  year  old 
boys)  took  place.  The  protest- 
ors formed  a  circle  with  arms 
linked  and  were  pushed  against 


the  wall  by  the  police.  Then 
the  police  carried  the  protest- 
ors out  the  back  door,  two  offi- 
cers to  a  protestor.  Miss  Israel 
described  the  treatment  of  pro- 
testors as  "rough,"  and  said 
that  one  of  the  welfare  moth- 
er's lawyers  was  dragged  out 
screaming,  held  in  a  half- 
nelson. 

The  47  protestors  arrested 
were  taken  to  a  jail  near  Gov- 
ernment Center,  and  were 
made  to  sign  a  statement  say- 
ing that  they  had  been  in- 
formed of  their  Constitutional 
rights,  when  in  fact,  only  a 
few  of  the  protestors  had  been 
so  informed.  The  protestors 
spent  about  three  hours  in  jail, 
then  were  let  out  on  payment 
of  $7  apiece.  On  their  appear- 
ance in  court  the  next  day, 
they  were  given  a  continuance 
until  this  Thursday. 

Strategy  Forming 

Since  then,  the  efforts  of  the 
protestors  have  been  concen- 
trated on  strategy  for  the  trial. 
The  main  split  in  this  move- 
ment is  between  two  groups, 
MAWL  (Mothers  for  Adequate 
Welfare  Laws),  who,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Israel,  feel  solidar- 
ity with  the  students  and  have 
said  that  "if  the  judge  pun- 
ishes the  students,  he's  pun- 
ishing us,"  and  MWRO  (Moth- 
ers' Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tior>),  an  Oflice  of  Economic 
Opportunity  funded  program 
headed  by  Bill  Paster ich,  who 
said  that  "SDS  is  trying  to 
break  up  the  structure  the 
mothers  have  developed,"  and 
wants  the  students  and  moth- 
ers tried  separately. 

Student  efforts  are  also  be- 
ing directed  towards  fund- 
raising  for  fines  or  bail  pay- 
ments, and  the  organization  of 
a  demonstration  outside  the 
State  Su{>erior  Courthouse  on 
the  day  of  the  trial  in  support 
of  the  mothers'  demands.  SDS 
feels,  according  to  Miss  Israel, 
that  the  students  and  the  wel- 
fare mothers  are  fighting  the 
same  system,  and  therefore 
they  should  mutually  support 
each  other. 
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Kelly  on  the  American  Election:  The  Pigs  at  Bay  Fiasco 


(Continued   from  Page   5) 

America  out  of  the  war  is  am- 
biguous, even  if  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  this  must  be 
dune. 

Nixon  Museum 

So  much  for  the  campaign. 
What  about  the  "horror  of  Jan- 
uary 20?"  Those  who  writhe  at 
th;it  horror  have  been  talking 
horror  lor  a  long  time.  The  pas- 
si. )iuUe  late  rush  to  Humphrey 
(1.  posited  drops  of  forgetfulness 
in  the  eyes  of  the  believers. 
Nixon  is  not  a  lovely  thought. 
But  the  situation  cried  for 
change.  The  idea  of  an  apoca- 
lyptic Nixon  is  implausible. 
Liberals  have  their  scare  reac- 
tions, too.  It  is  hard  to  see  Nix- 
on with  a  bomb  in  one  hand 
iind  a  cattle  prod  in  the  other. 
He  may,  as  once  hinted,  have 
";icti\ist"  aspirations  lor  tlie 
Presidency,  but  his  life  style 
jjugt^ests  that  he  could  just  as 
easily  become  a  lazy,  "statt- 
lun'  President  once  he  has  hit 
the  stone  wall  of  the  House 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  a 
couple  of  times.  He  is  apt  to 
Iind  as  much  comfort  as  olial- 
Icnge  in  the  "room  at  the  top." 
Tiiere  may  be  more  suntan  and 
>jolf  as  time  goes  by,  and  plans 
lor  a  Nixon  Museum.  The  dan- 
ger comes  more  from  Nixon's 
provincialism  than  from  his  ag- 
gressiveness. 

How  cadd  one  spare 
Nixon  any  more  than 
Lyndon  Johnson?'' 


Furthermore,  the  electorate 
has  put  a  thick  rope  around 
Nixon's  neck.  When  John  Ken- 
needy  won  the  office  with  a 
similar  margin,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  said:  ;*The  mandate  is 
slim,  but  the  responsibilities 
are  clear.''  Nixon  is  not  Ken- 
nedy, and  even  Kennedy  was 
optimistic.  If  his  responsibility 
v.as  clear,  its  promotion  was 
cumbersome.  Nixon's  troubles 
will  be  greater.  He  is  not  loved 
b\  the  Democrats  in  Congress. 
Not  only  will  he  be  faced  by 
a  legislature  organized  by  the 
opposition  and  parochial  about 
its  prerogatives,  but  also  by  a 
Congress  slanted  to  the  right  of 
the  Presidency.  This  is  both  be- 
cause of  the  reactionary  com- 
position of  the  House  and  the 
nature  of  the  modern  Execu- 
tive. Nixon  will  go  pleading  for 
foreign  aid  and  urban  renewal 
funds  much  like  his  predeces- 
sors. And  he  will  not  have  the 
disposition  to  play  a  nuclear 
fiddle  on  the  flaming  ramparts 
of  the  world. 

Nixon  is  a  politician,  and  not 
a  statesman.  He  is  not  apt  to 
rally  support  by  talent,  mag- 
nanimity, and  charisma.  Rath- 
er he  must  calculate  for  it.  He 
needs  desperately  to  make  his 
minority  a  majority,  and  he 
knows  it.  There  are  four  op- 
tions, not  all  equally  feasible. 
In  the  first  place,  he  could 
move  toward  the  Wallacites. 
But  they  are  sectionally  con- 
centrated and  not  as  numerous 
as  one  feared.  They  would  also 
be  irresponsible  and  insatiable 
partn(,^rs  A  few  crumbs  may  go 
to  Strom  Thurmond,  but  the 
search  for  a  majority  on  the 
right  is  virtually  excluded. 

The  second  option  is  to  ex- 
tend a  truce  to  the  Old  Demo- 
crats, the  original  backers  of 
Humphrey  (via  Johnson),  mi- 
nus probably  the  labor  forces 
of  George  Meany.  who  have 
seldom  felt  comfortable  with 
Republicans,  and  Nixon  in  par- 
ticular. These  forces  are  strong- 
est in  the  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  Nixon  has  natural 
strength  and  in  various  urban 
areas  (e.g.  Pittsburgh.  Chi- 
cago). If  Johnson  could  pussy- 
foot with  Dirksen,  why  not 
Nixon  with  Daley''  Nixon  might 
feel  ideologically  closest  to  this 
group  in  some  ways,  but  it  is 
here  that  party  hatrcnl  is  most 
intense.  Moreover,  this  group 
may  have  to  fight  like  the  very 
dickens  for  control  of  the  party 
in  the  next  four  years  and 
might  not  survive  the  charge 
of  collaboration  with  the  GOP. 
The  combination  is  unlikely. 


The  thind  option  is  to  try  anof  constituencies.   He  will    re-      spare    Nixon    any    more    than 
end  run  ^.^und  the  Old  Dem-   main  a  minority  President,  and    Lyndon  Johnson?  It  is  at  such 
ocrats  to  bid  for  some  kmd  of   the    least    mistake    or    scandal   moments  that  one  wishes  for  a 
understanding  with  the  liberal    will  shake  his  grasp  on  the  gov-   parliamentary  system. 
independents    and    conditional   ernment.  I    still    personally    feel    that 

/ T^^^r^^^^i^!^^  furnished  much  Can  Nixon  govern  by  divid-  the  most  productive  strategy  by 
Of  McCarthy  s  more  conserva-  ing,  and  thus  holding  at  bay,  far  for  progessive  Americans  is 
tiye  support.  This  makes  a  cer-  his  opposition?  Johrson,  from  to  try  to  remodel  the  Demo- 
tain  kind  of  sense.  There  are 
moderate  Republican  pipelines 
open  to  these  pepole,  and  they 
are  more  apt  to  feel  some  obli- 
gation to  become  involved,  if 
only  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
herent rightism  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. But  their  price 
will  almost  certainly  be  a 
squelching  of  the  Nixon  ver- 
sion of  'law  and  order.'  Since 
the  President-elect  has  been 
painfully  explicit  on  this  point, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  can 
build  durable  bridges  to  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  "new  politics. 


Will  Nixon  'Vl^y  3  ituclear  fiddle  on 
the  flaming  ramparts  of  the  world?" 

a  much  firmer  power  base,  was  cratic  Pai4y  from  within.  Al- 
unable  to  do  so.  This  would  be  ready,  in  California,  New 
the  worst  calamity.  But  one  York,  "Wisconsin,  Massachu- 
cannot  have  enough  confidence  setts,  Michigan,  and  a  few  olh- 
in  Nixon  to  swear  that  this  is  er   states,   notable   things   have 

happened.  Even  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  transformable  in 
certain   areas.   But   in   view   of 


absent  from  his  thoughts. 
Que  Faire? 
Finally,  what  is  one  to  do? 


Nixon's  Presidency  the  Demo- 


The  fourth  and  most  likely  This  is  everyone's  choice  to  cratic  P^rty  is  almost  e very- 
possibility  is  that  Nixon  will  make.  My  own  is  to  extend  where  the  best  hope  for  a  en- 
attempt  to  create  a  "technical  wavering  credit  to  the  Presi-  2^'^'»^'«".  ^^,^^1"''  ^^'^"/^^  ^"^^L^" 
Administration"     with     a     dis-  dent-elect  for  his  first  appoint-  ^orn  effort.  The  projected  meet- 

guised  ideology  of  pragmatism  ments  and  moves  in  office,  J"S  »n  M.  L-ouis  oi  tne  i\ew 
and  "natural  union."  Since  while  working  as  efficiently  as  democrats  gives  a  signal  oi 
there  survives  in  American  pol-  possible  to  depose  him  in  four  constancy,  uniy  ii  tnis  tails  in 
itics  a  fortunate  spirit  of  giving  years.  It  is  impermissible  to  the  coming  y^^r  "oes  a  new 
a  new  man  a  chance  —  at  least  try  to  paralyze  the  machinery  P^^^y  inake  mucn  sense. 
for  a  few  months  —  this  is  of  government  in  a  transition  This  gratuitous  counsel  may 
what  will  no  doubt  happen,  without  just  cause.  But  if  the  seem  to  contradict  what  I  said 
But  the  weakness  of  such  an  Administration  should  quickly  about  a  fourth  party  in  the 
operation  is  evident.  Nixon  may  prove  offensive  to  our  common  election  just  past.  But  in  real- 
gain  a  breadth  of  collaborators,  lot,  our  common  sense,  and  our  ity  there  is  no  contradiction.  In 
but  he  will  not  gain  a  widening  common  dignity,  how  could  one  the  last   two  months  an  effec- 


tive national  fourth  party  could 
not    have    cost    Humphrey    an 
election   that   he    lost   anyway, 
and  it  could  have  served  as  a 
vehicle  to  train  political  cadres 
and   to  assert   things  that  pro- 
gressives were  unable  to  assert 
collectively  after  Chicago.  That, 
of  course,  is  all  hindsight.    To- 
day, though,  the  situation  is  not 
the  same.   After  January  20  the 
Democrats  will  no  longer  be  di- 
rectly responsible   for  national 
policy.    The    largest    American 
political    party    is    too    great    a 
prize  to  give  up  out  of  childish 
whim  so  long  as  there  is  some 
chance   of  making   one's   voice 
heard    through    its    megaphone 
instead  of  screaming  in  futility 
from  the  floor  of  the  hall.    An 
American's  challenged   but   in- 
destructible   fondness    for    his 
country   must  also  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

The  next  few  years  will  not 
be  a  treat.  They  need  not  pro- 
duce brooding,  hysteria,  or  ni^ 
hilism.  When  Emmanuel-Jo- 
seph Sieyes  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity after  the  French  Terror 
of  1793-94.  he  was  asked  how 
he  had  passed  his  time.  "I  sur- 
vived," was  his  answer.  We 
are  not  facing  a  Terror;  we 
must  stop  it  from  becoming  a 
polite  repression;  and  we  must 
do  mucn  better  than  simple  sur- 
vival. 


.:^^' 


MOST  IIKIll  10  HELP  101  GO  PIACES 

f 

-''  Bcrnic  Gclb. . .  fellow  student. . .  your  very  own  TWA 
Canipus  Representative . . .  e.xpert  on  Cireat  Spots  to  water  ski, 
snow  ski,  surf  and  sail...  on  places  to  meet  new  people  aiui  have  fun  with 

old  friends...plaees  to  dance  and  groove. 

Keeper  of  TWA's  50/50  Club  Cards— which  take  you  to  all  thcjse  places 
in  the  US  for  a  mere  half  fare. 
Kind  of  a  colleague  of  the  local  travel  agent.  Ibgether  they'll  give  you  all 
the  tours,  fares  and  schedules  you  can  dream  up. 
Good  person  to  know.  Call  Bernic  at  894-5925. 

Attrntion  collepiate  rock,  folk  .ind  jazz  groups  I  Enter  the  1969 
Intercollegiate  Music  Festival  sponsored  by  TWA.  Ivr 
inforniution  write:  I.M.E,  1275,  Leesburg,  Florida  32748. 
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Foge  Eight 


THE        JUSTICE 


November  19,   1968 


Rules: 

Fir>,t  Prize: 
IIONKSTLY! 

One  JUSTICE  sweatshirt  in- 
delibly uutu^ra plied  by  mem- 
bers of  the   basketball  team. 

:2nd  &  3rd  Prizes: 
JUSTICE     sweatshirts     auto- 
gra|>lied,  respectively  by  The 
JUSTICE      editorial       board, 
and  Ralph  Norman'h  Rosalie. 

RULES 

1.  Contestants  will  submit 
estimated  score  for  Bran- 
deis-Bates  ffame. 

2.  Winning:  entry  will  be  se- 
lected from  anH>ng  those 
ffuessin^  the  proper  win- 
ning team,  on  the  basis  of 
proximity  to  the  score  of 
that  team. 

3.  In  the  event  of  ties,  the 
winner  will  be  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  proximity  to 
the  score  of  the  losing: 
team. 

4.  In  the  event  of  further 
ties,  winner  will  be 
chosen  from  amonj;  those 
.still  eligible  by  a  random 
drawing. 
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Here  Come  the  Judg 


THE  JUSTICE 


(cont'd) 


5. 


Second  Annual 


VARSITY  BASKETBALL  CONTEST 


for 


winning  team 


BRANDEIS  vs  BATES  CAME 

Home  Opener 

December  3rd^  8:15  p.  m. 

Shapiro  Athletic  Center 


(See  Rules  Below) 
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No  member  of  the  Justice 
editorial  board,  faculty 
of  the  Athletic  Dept.,  nor 
any  pert»on  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Varsity 
Basketball  Team  may  en- 
ter this  contest. 
6.  Entries  must  be  deposited 
in  the  designated  box  in 
the  mailroom  by  5:00 
P.M.,  Monday,  December 
2nd. 

Only  one  entry  per  per- 
son, please. 

Decision     of    the    judges 
(and  the  Judges)  is  final. 

Unclassifieds 


7. 
8. 


ttr 


winning  score 


nome 


doss 


losing  score 


phone 


* 

« 
« 
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Meet  EI.  (24-0  vs.  Foam) 


MDK 


Tho.se  who  have  been 
talking  .so  much  about  club 
football  as  a  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  i>ent-up  fru.stra- 
tion.s  of  the  Brandei.s  .stu- 
dent .should  realize  that 
wre.stling  offers  a  perfect 
forum," 

Mike  Lerman, 
Co-capt., 
„,.  Wrestling  Team 

Where  are  the  177-pounders 
(and  more)  of  ^'esterye>ar*' 


In  the  A-League  semifinals 
of  the  intramural  football 
league,  tlie  Pon^as  upset  Mayor 
Dal'W's  Finest,  14-6,  while  the 
Fighting  Irish  topped  the  Foam, 
24-0 

The  Pengas-MDF  game  was 
a  rough,  hard-hittitig  aflair  pro- 
viding much  excitement.  MDF 
marchied  downfield  the  first 
time  they  got  the  hall,  spear- 
headed by  the  hard  running 
of  QB  Rich  Pt'trasso  and  half- 
back Ricardo  Beales.  Petrassx) 
finally  scored  on  a  nine-yard 
end  sweep  to  make  the  score 
6-0.  where  it  staycxi  for  the 
rest  of  the  first  half.  Pengas' 
QB  Gerry  Magnes  had  little 
time  to  throw,  thanks  to  MDF's 
Eddie  Read.  Artie  Caplan.  and 
Dave  Gloth. 

Fairly  in  the  second  half.  Ler- 

man  blocked  an  MDF  punt  and 

fell     on     it     in     the    end    zone. 

The  conversion  attempt   failed, 

(Continued   on   Page   6) 
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Fencers  Face  Prablems: 
Foils  Sharp,  Then  What? 


By    NEIL    UNGERLEIDER 

It  IS  generally  inadvisable  to 
predict   the    outcome   of   Bran- 
deis    sporting    events.     Dwade 
after  decade  (two  to  be  exact) 
Brandeis    athletic    teams    have 
confounded     the    experts,     i.e., 
lost  the  easy  ones  and  upset  the 
b'^  eastern  powers.  Last  year's 
fencing  team   is  an  example  of 
such  consistency — a  good,  well- 
balanced  team  with  strength  in 
all   three   weapons  that  started 
the  sea.son  with  six  victories  in 
seven  mj  tches  only  to  end  the 
season  with  a  6-5  record. 

It  is  with  this  attitude  of  to- 
tal uncertainty  that  I  venture 
forth  to  fearlessly  forecast  the 
prospects  for  the  Brandeis  fenc- 
ers. 

The    outlook    for    this   year's 


team  is,  to  .say  the  least,  bleak. 
The  only  strength  in  the  team 
lies  with  the  foils.  Team  cap- 
tain David  Pitt,  Paul  Gron  and 
Lee  Schlesinger  all  return 
from  last  year.  Gron  and  Pitt 
finished  5lh  and  6th  respective- 
ly in  the  New  Englands  last 
year.  This  is  Schlesinger's  sec- 
ond year  and  he  is  showing 
great  improvement.  In  short, 
experience  and  talent  assure 
the  Foils  of  *  good  season. 

The  Epee  Team,  a  major  dis- 
appointment last  year,  does  not 
event  have  enough  strength  to 
in.spire  any  hope  which  could 
lead  to  disappointment.  Ja.son 
Sommer  is  the  only  returning 
fencer.  The  other  two  sfx)ts  will 
be  filled  by  freshmen  whose 
(Continued   on    Page   6) 


(Men   and    Women) 
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WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 

JAMES   H.   WADDICK,  JR. 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS   FILLED 
Compiefe  Contact  Lens  Service 
STUDENT   DISCOUNT 
643   MAIN   ST.,   WALTHAM  —  TEL.:   894-1123 

(Opp.  Waltliam  Comvwn) 
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t-VtKYTHlNG 

IN 

EYEWEAR 


Sync 

or 
Swim 


day,  December  4th.  If  you  do 
not  have  enough  member,  for 
a  team,  conflict  Steve  Cohen. 
First  half  of  sea.son  will  be 
team  play.  Second  half  of  sea- 
son will  be  a  singles  and 
doubles  tournament. 


CORDON'S 

WALTHAM  LIQUOR  STORE,  im. 

Serving  Walfham  and  Surrounding  Towns 

The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Imported  and 
Domestic  Beers,  Wines  and  Liquors 

Drive-ln  Forking    •    Prompt  Delivery    •    Private  Cors 

BUY  WITH   CONFIDENCE 

M.  H.  Gordon  Brands  —  Imported  &  Domestic 

If  You  Buy  It  at  Gordon's  -  It  Has  to  Be  Good 

BARRELLED   BEER      •      ICE  CUBES 
COMPLETE   PARTY  SERVICE 

Bartender  -  Glassware  -  Bar  -  Equipment  -  Etc. 
WEST  SIDE  SOUTH   SIDE 

867  Main  St.,  Wolthom       577  Moody  St.,  Walthom 
893-1900  894-2771 


Five  returning  swimmers  are 
among  the  twelve  members  of 
the  varsity  Synclironized  Swim- 
ming team  recently  announced 
by  Coach  Judy  Pa.squalucci. 

The  returning  varsity  girls 
are:  Avy  Bardwell,  Judy  Ber- 
kan,  Jenny  Grunberg.  Barbara 
Tannenbaum.  and  Margie  Walt- 
man.  The  seven  new  swim- 
mers are:  Fran  Jacobs,  Je.ssie 
Natowitz.  Rhea  Paul,  Paula 
Schwartz,  Debbie  Schneider. 
Ann  Thompson  and  Wendy  Yel- 
len. 

(Continued   on   Page   3) 


League  ro.sters  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Steve  Cohen  '6f), 
North  C  101  (or  via  Muilroom 
or  telephone  891-6388)  and 
should  be  returned  by  Wedne.s- 

-  ^♦^  ♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦^  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦^•H^V*V<>^  ♦♦♦  ♦"^^^i;: 

THE  HOME  OF  10,000  SWEATERS 

*    FULLY   FASHIONED 
•   HAND  LOOMED  IN  OUR  OWN  OWN  FACTORIES 

SEPARATES!  —  Sixes  5-18 
SLACKS  &  SKIRTS  —  Savings  up  to  50% 

MISSES  SWEATERS)^r'^°"^'^';j«'*'*'*^",».  t»       t,       c^    ' 

Values  $9  to  $20  W    |2 — $3  —  $4    . 

EXCITING   DESIGNERS  SAMPLE   SWEATERS  ^"^A^^ 

MENS    SWEATERS    )^°<*'""lj^«»'0''  — shortly  styled 

"     from  $5.00  up 

WESTARKNITS  FACTORY  STORE 

940  Main   Street   (Route   20),  (Banks   Square),  Walthom 

USE   OUR   CONVENIENT   LAY-A-AWAY   PLAN 


••-♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 


"  ♦^^  ♦-♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦-♦-W 


OPEN 

7  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 

Sat.  6  P.M. 


A  complete 
Pjant-on-Premises 

955  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 

Junction  Rte.  20  &  1 17  (Banks  SquareJ 


■f- 


nnk*  I4m  of  •  Unlvortltv^  wM  U 
ihant^  kr  N««ry  AlkM  •«  Hm 
Bran4«lc  PliHM*Hiy  D»»artmtif  an^ 
U4m%t  Mor9«nbMs«f  of  Cdumbio 
Mnivorsify  •«  Moii4oy  night  of  7:S0 
In  Schwartz  Hall.  Tho  coNoauium  wiN 
h«  t^onsorod  by  tfio  Philosophy  Do- 
portmont. 


An  OKhibition  of  groduote  ond  un- 
dersroduote  prinN  soloctod  from  23 
Amerjcon  coltegos  and  universitiot  is 
now  on  disploy  at  tho  Goldmon- 
Schwortx  Art  Studios,  and  will  romoin 
thoro  until  Docombor  16th.  Tho  show 
wos  orgonixod  by  Tho  Collo«o  Art 
Gallery  of  tho  Stat*  Univorsity  Col- 
logo  at  Now  Poitx. 


TNE  JUSTICE  WIU  NOT  tl 
PUBLISHED  NEXT  TUESDAY 
DUE  TO  THE  THANKSGIVING 
VACATION.  OUR  NEXT  ISSUE 
WILL  BE  OUT  ON  DEC.  10. 

MCANWHILE  HAPPY 
THANKSGIVING 


Vol.  XXI,  No.  10 


Brondeis  University 


'•9  YEARBOOK  PHOTOGRAPHY 
AN  thoso  Intorostod  In  photogroph- 
ing  for  tho  '6f  Yoorbook  who  did  not 
ottond  tho  organixotionol  mooting 
should  contact  Alan'  Souodors,  pho- 
togrophy  oditor,  vi«  tli«  Moilroom  im- 
modiatoly. 


November  26,  1968 


tnrst  Approval  <aiven  f„f„ffy  ,^  j^f„  g^^j 
On  Black 


By  RICHARD  GALANT 


Proposals  haf^ott-  Voting,  Advisory  Capacity 

_  -  Physiological    and    Psycho-  *^  ^  '  M 

Faculty  members  tenUtively  logical  Effects  of  Mind-Expand-  Brandeis'  Board  of  Trustees  approved  measures  on  November  I*?  th«t   «,iii   .n....,   #o.  u, 

approved  an  EPC  proposal  for  ing  (Psychomimetic)  Drugs.  A  members  to  participate  directly  in  the  Ss^nSn^of  the  B^^^^^  I    "^^J 

a  concentration  m  African  and  course   on   religious   mysticism  yesterday  through  a  University  prerrefease  ^        ^^^  announced 

in    another    development.      |-    -<^  ^A  f  r  o^Amer^ca  n        The  faculty  rep^resenUtiveUu? 

feta'^^  p'a'^i'^orThl  new'iln'   sSefthey'^wiU  norbe'abre  '"^'  ^"^^^  "'"""^^'    *'"*    ^"^    ^    M^assachusetts    incorporation 

centration    and    will    supervise   to  vote  in  the  fall  meetings. 

the^  operation  of^Jhe  program.        jn    addition,     if    discussions        ^    September    a    report    by 


♦u  f  ?i,    ^    ^  ..     ^^''^"^^^^  center    on    individual    faculty  several    faculty    members  pro- 

r^^i     «    ♦^"i'Xf  Committee  matters,     faculty     participants  P^^ed    that    the    trustees   elect 

report  on    the  following  areas  will  be  excused  from  the  meet     *" '^  ' 

(Contmued  on  Page  6)  ings. 


the  Faculty  Senate  has  in 
formed  University  President 
Morris  Abram  that  "the 
Joint  Degree  Program  has 
not  yet  received  Faculty  ap- 
proval." 

The  program,  officially  an- 
nounced recently,  would  set 
up  a  plan  to  allow  students 
from  around  the  world  to 
participate  in  academics  at 
Brandeis  and  a  foreign  insti- 
tution. 

The  Senate,  composed  of 
25  senior  faculty  members, 
unanimously  adopted  the 
motion  at  a  meeting  earlier 
this  month. 

The  lack  of  a  quorum  late 
in  the  meeting  prevented  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  En- 
vironmental Committee.  In  a 
letter  sent  to  the  faculty  be 
fore  the  m  e  e  t  i 
Abram    urged    immediate    con 

sideration    of   a    study    group's    ^  m-^"®  openmg  tap  or  a  basketball  game  between  the  I 
recommendation  for  a  tripartite    C*'"<^  and  K.  C.  Jones'  Gang  will  inaugurate  the  festivit 
committee   to  handle  the   non-    Monday    at    7.    The    following- 
academic  duties  of  the  Admin 
tstrative  Committee.  Tlie  Pres 

Ident  is  expected  to  call  for  a        rr  •*,    x 

special    faculty    meeting    early    ^^^^^^  "^^^^^^    ^^^^ 


Charity  Week  Starts 
Right  After  Vacation 

The    annual    super-humanitarian    effort    by    Brandeis   stu- 
dents, Charity  Week,  will  occur  December  2-8. 

Charity  Week  Chairmen  Michael  Ginsberg  '70,  Steve  Nel- 
son '71,  and  Rick  Punzo  '71  have  worked  hard  to  prevent  stu- 
..   .<«.«..,    uc-    ^?"^^  from  plunging  into  the  study   bog  for  at  least  a   week 
ng   President    ?^^^'*  ^-"^  Thanksgiving  weekend  and  simultaneously  contribut 
mediate    con-    ^"^  ^^  several  charities. 


two  senior  faculty  members  as 
full  voting  members  of  the 
Board.  However,  Ek)ard  of 
Trustees  Chairman  Lawrence 
A.  Wien  had  previously  p  r  o  - 
posed  an  arrangement  similar 
to  the  one  adopted. 

Faculty   Reaction 

Several    members    of    the 
faculty    w^re    contacted    last 
week  for  comment  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

Profes.sor  Leonard  Levy  of 
the  History  Department  stated 
"we've  been  fighting  for  this 
proposal  for  years  and  finally 
it  was  accepted."  He  explained 


The  opening  tap  of  a  ba.sketball  game  between  the  Boston   JJl^iJ^^?.  Faculty    Senate    had    Clarence   Berger,  pi  dure  d 


'^  ««   HoS^b^^•^^^'f  ^^'^''^''- ^''^    «^^^'  '^«^  become- the  Unii>er: 
described  It  as     a  compromise   sity's   first    Vice-President.    He 


.    night,    the    Judges    have    their    folk  fans,   will  give  a  concert  7rlZ^Z?  n^^^^-   i?  ,^^^^Pt.    We    rvas  ap)xnntedVtZtpZfrom 
.    home  opener  aga.n.st  Bates.  Wednesday  night  '   oCr  vT^r^Tnt''^  Wh^/'^^t^^'^     '"^  previously  held  position  of 

»        Two    movies    that    won    nu-    .Last  year's  social  season  high-   student^  «hn  .id     h.    /.™?Ji    Dean    of    University    Planning 


students    should     be 


in  December. 


Film 


s  awards   a      he   Canned  ^'^^^  *«   back  fo7  another  per-  s  milar    re^Tsint.H   n^'?'^"^    «^^^  Det^'elopment  by  tkeB^ 

FeftTval     -A   Man   and   I  'ormance;    the    Charity    Week  saTd^o  C^f "i"*!^^/    l'^^^,    of  Trtu;tees  earlier  this  nw 

.n''''rd    •T^'he   Collec^^^^^^  ^"f***^    ^'l!    provide 'exotica-  thi^Boar'd  o^Trrst'efd.^^^^  His  duties  r.ill  be,  in  the  ur 

avo  m..i*.r.i«  ei.^..,;^^.  ^^  seekers   with   varied   nurchase-  i:^„  :" *  "  "    A  "  ^ .^?  aiscus.ses   of   a   previous   announcenu 


seekers   wifh   v»ri<^    ^,,^Wu\.71     "'*^  owara  oi  irusiees  Discusses 
fmL' Th:r;lj;,:i'/f?.  purchase-   lies  i„  areas  in  which  students 

(Continued   on   Page  6) 


accorded    and_Development  by  the  Board 

month, 

ords 

of   a   pretnous   announcements, 

"deliberative,  consuUativef  and 

advisory." 


In  addition,  the  faculty  gave  ^zl^ 

final    approval    to    a    plan    that  ^n    Uo„«  ^  "u-  7  "u"^" seekers   with   varied 

will  involve  student  opinion  in  T/iJ}^^^  multiple  showings  on  aWes  Thursdav  ni^t 

decisions  on  tenure,  reappoint-  Tuesday     and     Sunday     nights  »»*««  *nurs««ay  night. 

ment  and  promotion  of  faculty  respectively.  V*^^  u '^^^'  ^^^^^  ^^"  ^^  * 

chairmen    wfll    solicft'^Ttu^en  g^ouo!  \"en/wrfJlf   /^^"'     '^^  '""^  ^^^^""^'  ^  "^^«*  ^^^^  «>"1    0011     Ollll       W   OFK 

evaluations   of  instructors  and  ^     ^^   renowned    to    campus  group.                                                                          ^     k^  ^m.m.m.         ▼▼     V^A  i^ 


will  compile  these  in  written 
reports  for  consideration  by 
those  deciding  on  individual 
faculty  status. 

At  the  meeting  Thursday, 
the  faculty  also  decided  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  vote  on 
the  five  new  courses  proposed 
by  the  Flexible  Curriculum 
Committee.  The  courses,  which 
will  probably   be  offered  next 


Five  Elected  to 
Student  Council; 
Races  Challenged 


Restructuring  Seen 


In   the  wake  of  last  week's 


seme<3ter    arf»-  Hicf/irv  ^r   T^,,  *"   ^-"^   waKe   01   last  week 

OrTe'r^aT  S^s\e.^''of^T?iU^^^^  two  elections.  Student  Counci 

Comparative  History  of  Witch-  ^^^  ^^"^  new_sophamore  repre 
craft.     Sociology     of     Racism, 


Faculty  EPC  Rejects 
Pass-Fail  Revisions 

Yesterday  afternoon  the 
Faculty  Educational  Policies 
Committee  rejected  a  pro- 
po.sed  revision  of  current 
rules  concerning  the  pass- 
fail  option. 

The  faculty  committee 
agreed  to  reconsider  the 
pass-fail  proposal,  submitted 
by  the  Student-Faculty  EPC, 
at  its  next  meeting.  Major 
details  of  the  defeated  plan 
are: 

1)  That  each  student  be 
permitted  to  take  one  course 
per  .semester,  plus  a  fifth 
course,  pass- fail. 

2)  That  Gen  Ed  courses 
can  be  taken  pa.ss-fail. 

3)  ''That  students  pe  per- 
mitted retroactively  to  take 
a  letter  grade  in  lieu  of  a 
pas.s." 

Larry  Joseph,  Student 
EPC  Chairman,  expres.sed 
di.sappointment  at  the  com- 
mittee's decision. 


sentatives  (Daniel  Gelb  and 
Phil  Rubin),  a  new  senior  rep- 
resentative (Richard  Page),  a 
new  Secretary  (Beth  Posin,  71) 
and  a  new  Treasurer  (Art  Le- 
vine,  '70). 


SBR  challenges  are  antici- 
pated from  Larry  Uchill,  who 
finished    second    in   the   Treas- 


Richie  Havens,  who  mixes 
folk  with  rock,  and  the  Charles 
Lloyd  Quartet,  who  are  all  jazz, 
will  be  in  concert  Saturday 
night.  _ 

Charity  Week  concludes  Sun  ^  Regardless  of  its  connection  with  the  Administration  on 
day  wUh  an^vent  that  U  t^r"  f^^'P^^.^^-^  ^^^«.  ^^e  Student  Board  of  Review  will  continue 
haps  most  syXlVof  a  chir  ^"^  ^""""iT  ^?  the  student  judiciary,  performing  all  other  Usks 
itable  mL--  student  ufiH  ^^^«"^^  t«.  '^  ^V  the  Student  Union  Constitution.  However,  a 
iiauie  man  --  students  will  new  committee  to  handle  disciplinary  and  all  other  judicial 
(Contmued  on  Page  7)  matters  has  been  formulated.  Juaiciai 

SBR  will  rule  on  ca.scs  in- 
volving violations  of  rules 
pas.sed  by  the  student  govern- 
ment, election  challenges,  and 
disputes  between  students. 
Since  it  retains  these  functions, 
SBR  elections  will  definitely  be 
held  during  early  December,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 
However,  SBR  Chef  Justice 
Marc  Hoffman  expects  that 


ii  Election  Rules  Revised; 
U.  Council  Discussed 


^Student  Council  revised  the   It    will   also   be    mandatory    to 

election  rules  which  deal  with   present    identification    to    elec-  -  — —  v,  ^^  j,  ^  v.  v  »  ui«ii 

I  acvvim  III  uie  ireas-  absentee  balloting  at  its  Sun-  tion  officials  at  the  polls  before  SBR  will  have  a  role  in  the 
urer's  race  and  Peter  Alter  day  ntght  meeting.  The  changes  receiving  a  bal'ot.  Also,  Coun-  Judiciary  (Committee  that  has 
who  came  in  second  in  the  ^^  ^^^V,  distribution  of  ab-  cil  members  decided  to  pro-  been  propo5>ed  by  the  ad  hoc 
senior  rep  race.  The  validity  s^ntee  ballots  and  identification  hibit  voting  by  proxy.  study  group  advising  President 
of  absentee  ballots  in  both  at  the  polls.  Council  President  Eric  Yof-  Abram,  which  has  already 
races  is  the  main  issue  in  the  The  new  regulations  stip-  ^^  d'sc'osed  a  list  of  priorities  drawn  up  plans  for  a  rule- 
challenges.  And  if  Levine  does  ulate  that  absentee  ballots  may  )y"»ch  he  felt  the  University  making  unit,  the  Environmen- 
officially  win.  a  new  election  be  obtained  up  to  one  day  be-  ^*^"'?<^'*  should  con.sider.  The  tal  Committee.  The  group  has 
will  be  needed  to  fill  the  vacant  fore  the  scheduled  elections  and  "«t  included  discussion  of  re-  proposed  that  the  Judiciarv 
junior    representat"—    — '"*-  *"  '  ' -                  nf....4.nc*  «*  «,^^^  v.i„^u  »i..j — 1„  ^  ^au, 

he  held. 


The  tallies  in  the  senior  race 
gave  Page  83  votes  to  Peter 
Alter's  64  and  Fred  Kasner's 
25.  Gelb  and  Rubin  posted 
around  50  votes  apiece  in  best- 
ing their  three  oppoents. 


11  tiic  v<icd(ii    ture  ine  scneuuiea  eiectftons  ana    -—•'   v""-*"^^"    v4.o^.«.,oi^^n   v*   i^-  proposea     mat     me     Judiciary 

ive    position    that  the  ballots  must  be  print-   ^^"*""?  ^^  ^^^^  *^'ack  students  Committee,   which  will  handle 

ed  by  the  Elections  Committee,   f  "<*    ^l^^^   professors,    the    fu-  rule  enforcement,  include  five 

e  senior  race  1 1   XnsV^^'tu'irrl^tZ  ^^^^^  r^?t'i°"aVrS?ntt^rarT'^^^t 

versity  professors,  and  the  ne-  fTrvina    .n   1h^  nflrf     f^  c?"** 

cessity  for  a   total  educational  S^nu"  offiV   Th?i      m""^    ^^'\: 

re-evaluation  dents     office.    That    office    will 

Discussion    of   the    future    of  „J   ^   *"   charge   of   investi- 


CORRECTION 


J 


In  the  contested  trea.surer's 
race  Levine  with  264  votes 
topped  Uchill's  186  and  David 
Fishman's  154.  Beth  Posin. 
with  226  votes,  topped  Steve 
Schultz.  who  had  175  votes, 
and  Diane  Wheaton  with  103 
votes. 


Last  week  THE  JUSTICE 
incorrectly  attributed  re- 
marks on  the  specific  means 
of  funding  the  University 
Professors  program  to  Dr. 
Maurice  Auslander.  Source 
of  the  comments  was  actu- 
ally President  Abrams'  As- 
sistant. Mark  Chadwin.  THE 
JUSTICE   regrets  the   error. 


the  library,  admissions  policy.  S.a<^»"g  cases  and  preparing  pre- 
the  status  of  the  Theater  Arts  ""JJ^ary  briefs  for  the  Corn- 
Department,  on-campus  recruit-  "^„^^  ^^' 
ment.  and  discussion  of  plans  Hoffman  .said  that  the  next 
for  restructuring  the  Univorsity  ''^^^P  *"  ^^^  reorganization  of 
were  also  listed  as  important  ^***  judiciary  will  probably 
items  for  the  University  Coun-  have  to  be  a  referendum  to 
cil's  agenda.  allow  SBR  to  expand  from  its 

Tho    Council    is    meeting  for    present  four  members  to  five. 
the  first  time  this  afternoon.  (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Students  vs.  Trustees 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  permit 
select  Brandeis  faculty  members  to  participiite  in  its  de- 
liberations is  an  encouraging  sign  that  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees is  on  its  way  out  of  the  Dark  Age  of  university  gov- 
ernance. But  the  Board's  failure  to  mention  so  much  as 
the  possibility  of  student  participation  in  a  similar  capac- 
ity suggests  that  the  Trustees  still  have  a  lot  to  learn. 

This  gloomy  prognosis  was  verified  by  Norman  Rabb, 
the  former  board  chairman,  who  told  the  editor  of  this 
newspaper  that  8tu<lents  at  Brandeis  ought  tx)  consider 
themselves  "the  guests  of  the  Board  of  Trustees."  The  re- 
mark was  made  in  reference  to  those  students  who  fail  to 
dress  "according  to  prescribed  norms"  and  thereby  mar  the 
University's  public  image,  discouraging  potential  donors 
in  the  process.  When  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Rabb  that 
the  Trustees  should  learn  to  realize  that  appearance  rarely 
has  any  objective  connection  with  reality,  he  replied  that 
such  enlightenment  was  unlikely,  since  most  of  the  Trus- 
tees "finished  their  education  40  years  ago." 

Some  of  the  statements  of  fjiculty  members  queried 
about  the  Board's  decision  are  e<iually  astounding.  Pro- 
fessor Leonard  Levy  is  against  student  participation  in 
Board  discussions  because  what  the  Board  talks  about 
"lies  in  areas  in  which  students  have  no  competence  or  no 
interest."  Or:  Professor  Joseph  Berliner,  who  is  against 
student  participation  because  he  doesn't  feel  the  Board 
meetings  should  become  forums  for  the  discussion  of  Uni- 
,    versify  issues. 

As  long  as  the  Trustees  and  some  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty maintain  such  elitist  attitudes,  steadfiy  refusing  to 
acknowledge  that  students  have  a  rightful  place  on  delib- 
erative lixxlies  that  determine  how  our  lives  are  ordere^J 
at  this  University,  there  is  no  possibility  of  rational  ex- 
chancres  of  views. 

The  chasm  that  separates  the  Trustees  from  the  stu- 
dents is  wide,  and  in  all  probability  will  never  be  com- 
pletely bridged.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Trustees 
and  students  couldnH  benefit  from  simply  talking  (and 
I)erhaps  shouting,  also  a  form  of  communication)  to  each 
other  from  time  to  time.  A  step  in  the  right  direction 
would  be  for  the  Board  to  declare  a  willingness  to  listen 
to  student  views  in  Board  meetings.  Until  such  a  point 
is  reached,  there  will  be  only  mistrust  i'.nd  contempt  on 
both  sides. 

The  Baird  Case 

Bill  Baird,  the  beleaguered  advocate  of  birth  control 
and  opponent  of  the  ludicrous  "crimes  against  chastity" 
laws  in  Massachusetts,  is  facing  what  may  be  the  end  of 
the  line  in  a  long  and  so  far  fruitless  campaign  to  change 
the  law.  Having  lost  his  most  recent  trial,  in  which  he  was 
accused  of  dispensing  contraceptives  and  information  on 
their  use,  he  will  go  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  for  an 
appeals  hearing  on  December  2nd.  llis  prospects  for  suc- 
cess appear  bleak. 

Baird's  opix)nents  claim  that  his  lectures  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth  control  poison  minds  and  "increavse  prom- 
iscuity." They  are  uniformly  unmindful  of  the  personal 
legitimacy  of  family  planning;  the  impending  dangers  of 
overpopulation,  no  longer  so  distant  a  threat;  and  the 
blatantly  hypocritical  nature  of  Massachusetts  birth  con- 
trol laws,  which  are  enforced  only  against  those  who  can- 
not pay  their  own  doctors  for  assistance  in  maintaining 
families  of  manageable  size.  They  have  also  chosen  to  ig- 
nore an  esi>ecially  salient  fact,  namely  that  legislators  and 
law  enforcement  authorities  have  no  business  meddling 
in  the  private  lives  of  citizens. 

The  major  obstacle  to  any  breakthrough  in  Baird's 
campaign  is  a  lack  of  money.  Ideally,  he  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  carry  his  case  as  far  as  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  where  his  chances  of  reversing  his  Massachusetts 
conviction  (where  he  faces  up  to  10  years  in  prison)  and 
forcing  the  abolition  of  the  anti-birth  control  laws  are 
markedly  brighter  than  in  this  state. 

At  the  moment,  Baird  is  collecting  signatures  for  a 
mammoth  petition  to  demonstrate  to  the  state  legislators 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  acknowledge  the  need  for 
legalized  birth  control.   He  hopes  for  100,000  signatures. 

Representatives  of  Baird's  campaign  will  be  at  Bran- 
deis in  the  near  future,  collecting  signatures  and  contribu- 
tiona  for  legal  expenses.  His  is  a  cause  well  worth  assisting. 


A  Mother's  Kisses 

To  the  Editor: 

You  must  forgive  my  Leland 
ior  his  article.  1  am  truly  sorry 
that  you  were  taken  in.  (You 
could  never  have  known  that 
he  was  a  fraud.)  Let  me  ex- 
plain. Leland  is  a  boy  caught 
in  a  world  he  did  not  create. 
It  all  started  when  1  was  se- 
dueed  by  a  man  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Frank  Good- 
man. Leland  precipitated  nine 
months  later,  but  he  was 
born  with  two  minds.  This 
would  not  have  been  so  bad 
had  the  minds  grown  up  in 
harmony,  but  there  was  dis- 
sonance right  from  the  first. 
One  was  —  yes.  The  other  was 
—  no.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
with  this  war  inside  my  poor 
Leland's  head,  he  should  be- 
come inordinately  preoccupied 
with  neurology.  Well,  needless 
to  say,  Leland  has  been  on  the 
brink  of  prefrontal  disaster 
his  entire  life.  Just  as  he  was 
becoming  stable  on  his  afore- 
mentioned perch,  the  call  of  ad- 
venture brought  him  in  contact 
with  the  Swamp  People  After 
donning  my  sneakers,  I  set  out 
one  night  to  encounter  this 
tribe  to  find  out  what  really 
had  transpired.  Startinjr  from 
the  reservoir.  I  picked  up  their 
trail  and  followed  the  gleet 
drippings  and  piles  of  smegma 
to  the  swamp  behind  the  li- 
brary. I  was  so  woozy  from 
sniffing  the  trail  that  1  almost 
stumbled  into  (what  I  immedi- 
ately assessed  to  be)  a  sacred 
swamp  ceremony.  It  was  by  far 
the  strangest  rite  of  passage  1 
have  ever  seen  performed. 
There  was  total  silence  and  al- 
most no  motion.  The  candidates 
for  passage  stood  in  a  circle 
staring  wide-eyed  at  the  full 
moon.  An  old  man  automati- 
cally got  up  and  in  a  deep, 
sage  voice  said,  "Mind  no  — 
all  go."  It  then  became  evident 
that  these  candidates  would 
sacrifice  their  minds  that  night 
to  the  greater  good  of  the  cos- 
mos. How  1  envied  them  and 
their  pa.ssage  into  total  experi- 
ence. But  instantly  my  thoughts 
(how  I  now  hate  that  word) 
shot  back  to  Inland.  What  hap- 
pened to  my  double-minded 
child,  when  he  met  these  peo- 
ple with  no  minds?  Had  this 
driven  him  finally  over  the 
brink?  Well,  the  results  of  the 
encounter  can  be  seen  in  his 
article.  Leland  has  turned  to 
intellectual  fraud.  The  hard 
hats  are  obviously  people  he 
made  up  so  that  he  could  feel 
sorry  for  himself  1  want  to  put 
your  hearts  at  ease  —  there  is 
no  danger  of  these  mythical 
hard  hats  taking  over  the 
world.  Leland  just  created 
them  to  give  his  warring  minds 
a  common  enemy  against  which 
to  ally.  With  both  minds  now 
totally  fucked.  Leland  is  just 
grasping  at  straws. 

Truth  even  unto  its 
innermost  parts, 
Lenore  Sacrobosco 


"And  the  war!  We  must  de- 
mand thiit   it  be  ended  now!" 

"Certainly,  How  do  you  sup- 
pose we  ought  to  go  about  it?" 

"Well,  it  is  important  that 
we  take  this  demand  into  the 
streets." 

"You  mean  riot?" 

"What  else?  Tlie  Society 
stinks!  It  must  be  DE- 
STROYED! !" 

"Can't  it  be  patched  up?" 

*'Of  course  not!  It's  too  far 
gone!  If  the  foundation  of  vour 
house  was  completely  decayed 
btyond  repair  what  would  you 
do?" 

"Look  for  a  new  house,"  I 
murmured. 

He  didn't  henr  me.  "You'd 
tear  it  down,  of  course!" 

"But   where   would    I   live?" 

"Out  in  the  open  air,  free  to 
sleep  where  you  want,  do  what 


you  want,  go  where  you  want. 
You'd  be  happy  as  a  lark." 

"But  what  about  in  the  win- 
ter?" 

"You  could  fiy  south,  I  sup- 
pose. But  if  your  freedom  got 
to  be  too  much  for  you  you'd 
build  a  better  house  than  the 
first,  a  custom  built  house  that 
would   suit   your  every  need'** 

"But,  George,  1  really  don't 
think  1  could  live  in  the  open, 
even  for  that  long.  I  think  Id 
rather  patch  up  my  old  one  or 
shop  around  for  a  new  one  be- 
fore I'd  tear  my  old  house 
down." 

"Well,  that's  your  hang-up. 
1  have  to  go  now." 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"To  blow  up  Ford  Hall.'* 

"Why?" 

"There's  a  leak  in  the  roof.'* 
Tom  Flaherty  '72 


Open  Letter 


Law  and  Order  at  Brandeis  —  A  Reply  to  President  Abram 

Dtar  Mr   Abram: 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  calm  and  perceptive 
.11  tick,  "A  Letter  to  the  President  Elect:  Don't  be  panicked  by 
Rising  Crime  Statistics",  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 20,  Lo*  Angeles  Times. 

The  causes  of  crime  run  deep.  Violence  and  rage  grow 
from  racial  hate,  alienation,  and  unequal  opportunity.  Urban- 
ization magnifies  these  problems  crowding  us  into  a  hectic  and 
depersonalized  life.  Such  deeply  rooted  crimes  will  be  but  mo- 
mentarily subdued  by  the  lepressive  nightstick.  Nor  will  the 
American  tradition  of  violence  (you  compare  America's  5.600 
gunshot  murders  last  year  to  England's  12)  become  more  taboo 
by  watching  law  enforcers  bit;ak  ranks  to  wantonly  assault  as 
they  did  in  Chicago. 

You  advise  the  next  President  of  the  United  States,  "resist 
steps  —  demanded  in  the  name  of  law  and  order  —  which  may 
fundamentally  change  the  humane  quality  and  intent  of  our 
society."  I  interpret  your  advice  as  a  question  of  priorities. 
Human  health,  dignity,  and  civil  rights  overrule  property  con- 
siderations (90%  of  crimes  arc  property  crimes).  Thus  you 
stand  against  capital  punishment,  which  the  courts  have  ef- 
fectively blocked  anyhow,  and  you  stress  "therapeutic",  half- 
way house  type  penal  sanction. 

1  am  afraid,  Mr.  Abram,  that  your  liberal  views  are  in  the 
minority.  The  Democratic  National  Committee's  polls  show 
that  from  63% -71%  of  our  people  believe  that  police  should 
Bhoot  to  kill  rioters.  And  the  "President  Elect"  to  whom  you 
address  your  remarks  is  Richard  Nixon,  the  candidate  who 
favors  legislation  against  the  Miranda  decision. 

So  your  advise  may  not  be  taken.  But  as  President  of 
Brandeis  there  is  much  you  can  do. 

1  I  hope  you  will  help  channel  the  rage  of  frustration  and 
the  stupor  of  drugs  into  political  activism  by  giving  the  Bran- 
deis podium  to  exciting,  articulate  spokesmen  against  the 
s-tatus  quo.  During  my  years.  President  Sachar  made  a  great 
mistake  by  ousting  Professors  Marcuse  and  Bennet,  both  arti- 
culate iconoclasts. 

2.  Probably  more  than  half  of  the  Brandeis  students  use 
marijuana.  Personally,  I  am  against  criminal  prosecution  of 
Kuch  "crimes  without  victims"  (private  drug  use,  consenting 
sex,  etc.).  I  hope  that  no  action  will  be  taken  against  private 
possession  of  drugs  I  think  that  public  drug  use  should  be 
sanctioned  by  a  student  body  court  —  not  by  Waltham  police. 
During  my  years,  Waltham  police  made  marijuana  arrests. 

3.  Third  and  most  important.  I  hope  that  you  will  entrust 
a  greatly  increased  power  of  self-government  to  elected  stu- 
dents. I  feel  that  you  may  be  tempted  to  become  a  liberal 
benevolent  dictator.  I  am  very  wary  of  such  "benevolent  dis- 
cretion". For  example,  I  disagree  with  your  proposal  for  more 
indctermii^ate  penal  sentences  to  be  terminated  when  the 
criminology  experts  sense  that  "the  patient  is  cured".  Rather, 
I  advocate  maximum  sentencing  limits  with  post  release  super- 
vision and  discretion  restricted  to  probation  and  parole. 

Similarly,  you  will  not  do  the  Brandeis  students  a  true 
favor  by  being  a  liberal  father.  It  is  better  to  give  them  the 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


Flak  for  SDS 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  talking  with  an  SDS'r 
the  other  day.  I  suppose  he  was 
the  one  who  wrote  that  letter 
on  the  Election  that  we  all  got 
in  our  mailbox   the  other  day. 

"Hey,  George  what  do  you 
think  of  society?"  I  asked  in 
greeting. 

"It's  a  filthy,  capitalistic 
aristocracy  and  musrt  be  DE- 
STROYED! !"  he  replied. 

"What  do  you  suppose  is 
wrong?" 

"The  rulers  of  this  country 
stand  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  interests,  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world." 

"Who  do  you  mean  by  the 
people?" 

"Why,  everybody!  You,  me, 
the  poor,  the  blacks,  working 
Americans,  women,  every- 
body." 

"But  aren't  there  more  mid- 
dle and  upper  class  members 
of  society  U)an  there  are  of  us?" 

"Well,  yes,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  we  should  get  pushed 
around,  does  it?" 

•'No,  >ou're  right,'* 


\l 


B.U.  News 


? 


Feelthy  Peektures  \ 

The  News,  Boston  University's  student  newspaper, 
has  succeeded  in  baiting  the  school  Administration  again, 
this  time  over  the  issue  of  parietals.  The  November  20th 
edition  included  a  sharply  worded  editorial,  supplemented 
by  an  assortment  of  erotic  photographs  that  has  prompted 
the  Administration  to  announce  that  a  "re-evaluation"  of 
the  University's  association  with  The  News  is  impending. 

A  spokesman  for  the  paper  told  The  Justice  that  it 
was  not  immediately  apparent  w^at  sanctions,  if  any,  were 
planned  by  the  Administration,  but  that  any  moves  to 
punish  The  News  would  spark  a  major  crisis.  "There 
would  be  2500  students  at  the  Administration  Building," 
the  spokesman  said. 

Other  than  the  "reevaluation"  announcement,  there 
have  been  no  other  official  reactions  from  the  B.U.  Admin- 
istration to  the  November  20th  issue. 

There  is  apparently  no  substantiation  for  the  rumors 
that  The  News  was  removed  by  police  from  Boston  news 
stands.  The  paper  is  not  sold  oommercially,  and  is  dis- 
tributed only  at  points  within  the  B.U.  campus.  The  News 
spokesman  noted,  however,  that  approximately  4,000 
copies  of  the  edition  were  stolen  from  distribution  centers. 
He  named  tenants  at  Harvard's  Dunster  House  as  the  chief 
suspects  in  the  act. 

The  matter  of  parietals  is  now  threatening  to  develop 
into  a  major  confrontation  between  students  and  the  B.U. 
Administration.  The  Administration  rules  specify  that  no 
member  of  the  opposite  sex  may  be  in  a  dorm  room  with 
the  door  closed.  Visiting  hours  are  of  course  restricted. 
The  News,  in  its  November  20th  editorial,  called  upon 
the  Student  Congress,  "along  with  individual  dormitory 
governments,  to  organize  walk-ins  at  specific  dormitories 
on  some  weekend  nights  and  simply  declare  that  these 
violations  of  civil  liberties  will  not  be  tolerated.  .  .  ." 
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Welfare  Hike  Si,  Fare  Hike  No 


By  NIKKI  PETROFF 


66i 


Oh,  ye  citizens  of  Boston,  don't  you  think  it's  a  scan- 
dal, how  llie  people  have  to  pay  and  pay?  Fight  the  fare 
increase  —  Vole  for  George  O'Brien  —  Gel  poor  Charlie  off 

the  MTA!" ^ 

Fourteen    SDS    members,  Mas.sachu.setts  Superior  Court.        In  a  related  incident,  40  SDS 

among   them  Brandeis  student  This    means   that   all    the   evi-    members,    five    of    them    from 

Dobby    Israel    '71,    were    sen-  dence  will  be  heard  again.  The   Brandeis,  were  arrestcHi  during 

tenced    Thursday    to    three  students   hope    to    find    a   new   a  protest  at  the  Massachusetts 

months  in  jail,  $20  fines,   and  lawyer    because,    according    to   Bay  Transit  Authority  (MBTA) 

one   year's  probation  as   a   re-  Miss  Israel,  "Our  lawyer  didn't   Board     of    Advisors'     meeting 

suit  of  their  participation  in  a  respect   what   we   were   doing.   Thursday    at    a    Boston    hotel. 

State    House    sit-in    November  He    wanted    to    argue    on    the   The  demonstration   was  called 

14  in  support  of  welfare  moth-  grounds    of    free    speech    and   again.st  the  proposed  fare  hike, 

ers'    demands   for   higher  win-  civil  rights;  we  wanted  to  bring   which  SDS   claims   is  a   result 

ter    clothing    allowances.    The  in  the  politics  of  the  situation."   of  Boston  banking  interests  in 
mothers  were  given  one  month       Before  the  trial,  the  students   ^^^  MBTA's  finances, 

suspended    sentences    and    one  had    agreed    with'   the    lawyer      Twenty-seven  protestors  were 

year's  probation,  and  are  free  that    two    students    would    ad-    P'^^keting  on  the  sidewalk,  and 

on  their  own  recognizance.  dress  the  court  after  the  moth-    although    they    were    arrested. 

TU^  o*..,i«r,»o  „,^ '   ■     ti  ®'**  spoke.   After  the   prosecu-   t^^^^rges  were  dropped  bcxrause 

h.I^L  ^  "^f^*^^  origmally  tion  had  presented  its  case    the   ^^^  picketers  had  stayed  with- 

handed    six    month    suspended  lawver   fniH   ^h^   c»..h««7«   lu   » 

sentences,   but   upon  their   de-  thrLtlte's  ca^  w.,  wo.l  ^  ""a 

i^rJV'^T'  1   '^"^   '^'^'^  thLthly  wo!fldTnirda,nrge 

m^nrH^^L^^y.n?"  t^^^.^r.^  themselves     by    speaking.    L 


(Continued   on   Page  7) 
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Stone(J  Soul  Picnic 


By 

(CPS) 


BOB    SARLIN 


rach.  but  Laura's  lack  of  com- 
mercial 


imposed.   In   January,    the  stu-   sp;;;cheJ  wer^made" 
denU  will  be  tried  de  novo  in        ,,-.,         ...       *  "'"^- 

"We  will  win  or  lose  this 
case,  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
law  and  the  facts,  but  on  the 
ba.sis  of  the  state's  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  student  move- 
ment," Miss  Israel  said.  She 
stated  that  the  time  remaining 


t  Laura's  lack  of  com-    more     growth     will    eliminate    before  the  new  trial  would  he 

A  few  weeks  ago    V '^    grease   and   her    well-    songs    like    "Poverty    Train"    u^    to    talk    w  th    oUier   st^ 

A  few  weeks  ago    formed    lyrics    turn   this   com-    from    future    albums,    along   denU  in  an  effort  to  mob i I  ze 


the    New    York    Times    recog-    parison  awry.  Perhaps  she  can    with  perfumed  lyric  sheets  and    more    studenS^ 


nized,  with  a  long,  enthusiastic    best  be  described  as  a  cross  be 
Sunday  piece,  the  existence  of    tween     Dionne     Warwick    and 
one    of    the    best    singer-song-    Tim  Hardin,  a  mating  just  un- 
writers    around.    Laura    Nyro.    likely  enough  to  make  her  one 
Prior    to    this    Miss    Nyro    had    of  a  kind  for  quite  a  while, 
been  getting  short  shrift  from 
both    the    underground    press, 
known  for  its  quixotic  vicious- 
ness,  and  the  straighter  media, 
even  though   two  of  her  com- 
positions    have     provided     the 
Grammy-grabbing   Fifth    Di- 
mension with  their  latest  sin- 
gles. 


in 


warm 


the  naive  (or  selfish)  failure  to  the  mothers.  SDS  will  continue 

give  proper  credit  to  her  back-  to  support  the  mothers  in  their 

up  musicians.  demands    for    adequate    winter 

«.       ^r  A     .         *t-  clothing  for  their  children  since 

Miss    Nyro    is    entering    the  "they're   going   to   need 

It    is    becoming   increa.singly    fh^'^^'"'''?       "".^f^^i  r^'^'^'Vi^**'  clothes  before  January. " 
difficult    to    find^new    singfr/    ^h^ifT^i^iyJi^J^^^t^* '^^'^J  ^^^^ 

songwriters  with  the  ability  to    nitli'.^P"'*  S^^"  »t"^  ^V^  ' 

properly  match  their  music  to    ?.'^"'T     ^'^^r*^  ""v.^^^*  '^  ^^ 
their  lyrics.  The  effect  is  like    ?.^e^' efe^^./^.tTe?  ^^L^J^ 

ists.    In  the   case   of  the   Fifth 
Dimension   cuts,   "Stoned   Soul 


The 


listening  to  the  Hollywood 
Strings,  or  a  path?tically  teeny- 
bop  high  school  dance  band,  do 
arrangements  of  Dylan  songs, 
underground     hostility   The  words  become  lost  to  the 


Picnic"  and  "Sweet  Blindness," 
basic  rhythmic  and   lyrical 

was    based  "on    Miss    Nyro's   music,  or   the  notes  just  seem  ?'yif}i}}^\!^,'!\^^'l^^^^^^  """ 

naive  botch-up  a    this  Spring's  :■■■■■■-■■■ -^.^   m^f  «^^^hir!  ?f^L5^V  ^^^^ 

Ti/r«„«^..^„   i^«c.f;.,^i     ...u^K.^   Xr.  '""^   out  somewhere  along  the  way. 

Both  songs  have  become  ditties. 


Monterey  Festival,  where  she 
came  on  like  a  canine  Murray 
the  K,  all  velvet  and  no  flesh. 
To  compound  the  problem,  her 
accompanists  were  unrehearsed 
and  her  choice  of  material  un- 
fortunate. The  reaction  of  the 
crowd  was  the  only  unified  one 
of  the  Festival-they  booed. 


\\ 


•   • 


a  cross  between 
Warwick  and 


Thn 


tw 


But  then  again  it  is  not  easy 
material  to  record,  especially 
difficult  to  interpret  for  it  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  personal 
involvement  of  the  writer. 


'^tm, 


As  for  the  straighter  media    to 


The  best  interpreter  of  Nyro, 
as  the   best  versions   of  Dylan 

,..  .v..    .».  .v.„.^..v..    »..«.„  V.    lie    there    while    the    lyric  tunes  have  been  produced  by  the 

—  well,  they're  always  the  last  winds  its  lonely  way  to  the  ear.  Woodstock  bard  himself.  Thus 

to    catch    on    and.    besides    the        ^       ^r         u                  u         ,  we  will  have  to  wait  for  Mi.ss 

Times  piece   little  attention  has        "^'^^  Nyro  has  no  such  prob-  Nyro  s    next    Columbia   album, 

been  given  Miss  Nyro  ^^'"'    ^^"^  lyrics   thrive  on   the  currently  in  for  mixing,  to  see 

exciting  musical  arrangements  whether  this  exciting  addition 

Her  most  recent  release   (on  she  has  provided  for  them.  Yet  to    the    ranks    of    American 

Columbia     —      'Eli     and     the  there   is  a   catch,   as   in    "Pov-  singer-songwriters  can  keep  on 

Thirteenth  Confession")  estab-  erty  Train"  on  this  album,  for  climbing.    Hopefully,   this   will 

lishes  Laura   Nyro  as  a  major  when  she  produces  a  maudlin  be  the  case,  for  Laura  Nyro  has 

singer/songwriter.    Born    and  tune  there  are  few  redeeming  much  to  say  and  quite  clearly 

raised  in  the  Jewish  wasteland  qualities.     Hopefully     a     little  the  tools  with  which  to  make  it 

of  the  Bronx,  she  had  first  been 

touted  by  Verve-Forecast  as  a  ~~  "^  ~" 

new  Janis  Ian.  As  is  often  the 
case,  the  hype  failed,  but  luck- 
ily (Columbia  had  the  insight  to 
recognize  the  music  behind  the 
murk. 
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The  Columbia  album  is  one 
of  those  rare  pop  tour-de- 
forces in  which  almost  every- 
thing click.s  —  words,  music 
and  performance.  In  its  open- 
ing cut,  the  singer  switches 
meter  like  a  stoned  metronome, 
managing  to  draw  the  listener 
to  a  sustained  musical  orgasm, 
a  moment  one  would  expect 
from  the  likes  of  Ray  Charles 
or  Beethoven.  Unlike  Jimi 
Hendrix,  who  in  his  early  work 
almost  beat  this  technique  into 
impotence,  iVliss  Nyro  knows 
how  to  keep  her  cool,  and  lim- 
its the  climaxes  to  two  or  three 
a  song. 

In  "Sweet  Blindness,"  her 
tribute  to  hazy  days  of  joy.  she 
begins  in  a  gospel  stroll  and 
then  suddenly  takes  off  in  an 
up-tempo  rhythm  and  blues 
mode.  The  effect  is  that  of 
sheer  expectation  leading  to 
complete  fulfillment  as  the  mu- 
sic (and  the  charming  and 
frank  lyrics)  force  the  listener 
to  take  a  sip  of  that  wine.  To 
many  these  metrical  changes 
seem  reminiscent  of  Burt  Bach- 
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On  Living  Theatre 

Take  Off  Put  On 


By  PETER  HEFFELFINGER 

To  witness  an  un bunted  per- 
formance of  Paradise  Noiv,  at 
which  the  largest  nunU)er  of 
the  audience  to  date  (twenty  or 
»o)  stripped  in  sympathy  to  join 
the  four-hour  Shaman  dance,  is 
something  of  a  rarity.  No,  this 
was  not  at  MIT,  with  its  Je- 
rcime  Lettvin  standing  at  cen- 
terstage  and  weeping  hys-teri- 
cally  for  the  audience  to  walk 
out  on  the  Living  Sickness.  Nor 
was  this  in  New  York  City 
where  I  guess  there  was  more 
of  a  total  merging/acceptance. 
Rather,  the  scene  was  Benning- 
ton College,  where  the  art  is 
always  new,  the  men  are  few, 
and  SDS  hardly  breathes.    But 

I  stray.  The  point  is,  that  after 
the  expected  first  excitement 
of  voyeurisvn  (There  It  Is,  The 
Real  Thing,  down  to  the  last 
hair),  after  the  waves  of  ex- 
hibitionism subside  (stripping 
as  aggression,  as  visual  rape,  as 
I  -  can  -  ^o  -  anything  -  you  - 
can  -  do  -  better,  as  I  am  free/ 
be  like  me,  etc.),  bodies,  in 
public,  are  boring. 

There  were  several  layers  to 
the  particular  boredom  that 
settled  over  the  production  af- 
ter it  turned  into  a  mass-gab- 
fest  -  cell  -  town  -  meeting  with 
nudes  meandering  or  chanting 
in  rings,  and  L»e  Living  going 
on  as  if  it  had  done  nothing 
(converts  were  automatically 
accepted/seen  through  without 
a  gesture  of  welcome:  there 
was  still  90%  of  the  gallery  to 
baptise).  First  layer  of  bore- 
dom: the  players  never  stripped 
beyond  posing  straps/ bikinis/ 
loin  cloths  (nor  was  there  pot 
in  the  pipes  they  smoked  — 
busts  affect  the  Becks  too). 

Second  layer:  once  you've  seen 
it,  you've  seen  it.  Third:  there 
was  no  sex  in  the  air.  Did  any- 
one get  an  erection?  No.  (There 
was  an  ecjual  ratio  of  sexes 
among  the  naked.)  Did  anyone 
get  laid?  No.  Were  any  of  the 
naked  really  affected  by  all  the 
swinging  members,  tossed 
acrobatics  between  (Company 
males  and  various  female  initi- 
ates? No.  It  looked  like  the 
Copulation  Round  in  the  Peter 
Brook  Marat-Sade:  the  mental 


health /physical  liberation  of 
the  stripped  was  as  circum- 
without  foreskin — Judeo-Chris- 
tianity  lives)  as  the  Artaud  fig- 
scribed  (circumcised  might  be 
a  more  germane  word  here:  the 
program  note  was  a  poster-sized 
chart  of  astrological /mystical/ 
revolutionary  /  hierarchy  of 
senses  and  stages  of  repression/ 
revolution  dominated  by  two 
male    figures,    one    with,    one 
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ures  bouncing  on  each  other 
like  see-saws  in  Charenton:  all 
theater,  all  charade,  all  taking 
off,  really  a  put  on. 

But  where  the  Brook  produc- 
tion succeeded  to  a  staggering 
degree  (perhaps  matchwi  only 
by  America  Hurrah)  Le  Living 
wore  thin,  by  the  limits  of  their 
polemic,  by  the  limits  of  their 
revolution,  by  their  refusal  to 
see  their  production,  no  matter 
how  anti-theater,  as  theater. 
(As  one  blonde  loin-cloth  said 
in  a  chat  on  how  to  form  a  cell 
at  Bennington,  "If  you  came  to 
see  the  show,  you  missed  it"). 

To  call  for  total  sexual  revo- 
lution (and  all  the  others  as 
well),  to  have  a  minority  get 
hysterical  enough  to  kick  a 
male  member  of  the  Company 
in  the  balls  for  having  touched 
her  hair  and  said  "Holy  Hair," 
to  shout  "Fuck  the  Jews;  Fuck 
the  Arabs;  Fuck  means  Peace!", 
to  anonymously  assume  sexual 
positions  with  their  converts 
and  then  not  to  fuck,  is  an  ex- 
quisitely torturing  play  upon 
repression.  To  have  people  dis- 
robe and  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  liberation  and  quietly 
dress  and  return  to  life-as-it-is 
(i.e. — a  single  bed  in  a  dorm) 
untouched,  unchanged,  unvio- 
lated,  is  the  Theater  of  Incom- 
pletion. 


In  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
library,  a  suggestion  box  has 
been  placed  in  the  main  lobby. 
The  best  suggestion  that 
could  be  placed  in  the  box 
might  well  be  the  shortest  — 
"More  Money."  The  inadequacy 
of  funds  can  be  seen  in  every 
corner  of  the  library,  from  the 
shortage  of  books  on  the 
shelves  to  the  shortage  of 
skilled  officials  needed  to  run 
the  library  efficiently.  A  library 
staff  must  fulfill  certain  heavy 
responsibilities  regarding  the 
selection  and  classification  of 
books,  and  it  is  clear  that  at 
Brandeis  the  staff,  despite  its 
ability  and  dedication,  is  too 
small  to  do  the  job  satisfac- 
torily. 

Between  20-25%  of  the  li- 
brary's budget — approximately 
$200,000  —  is  appropriated  for 
the  acquisition  of  books,  journ- 
als and  serials.  Ideally,  this  sum 
is  to  be  split  evenly  between 
current  publications  and  out  of 
print  backlogs. 

The  process  of  book  selec- 
tion begins  every  morning  when 
the  library  receives  from  vari- 
ous publishers  several  lists  of 
books  which  these  houses  are 
making  available.  The  notices 
come  from  all  over  the  country 
as  well  as  from  overseas.  Pri- 
vate presses,  university  presses, 
reprint  dealers,  and  houses 
which  deal  solely  with  out-of- 
print  volumes  regularly  send 
notices.  The  library  then  sends 
a  copy  of  the  lists  to  those  de- 
partment representatives  to 
whom  they  might  be  of  inter- 
est. Each  department  has  its 
own  representative,  a  member 
of  the  faculty,  who  chooses 
from  those  lists  the  books 
which  he  feels  the  library 
needs.  If  a  professor,  an  under- 
graduate, or  a  graduate  stu- 
dent needs  a  book  to  supple- 
ment a  course  or  for  a  thesis 
paper,  he  makes  the  request  to 
the  department  representative. 
In  addition,  each  department 
is  allotted  a  budget  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  This  money 
theoretically,  though  rarely  in 
reality,  will  be  spent  on  "out 
of  the  way",  sometimes  out-of- 
print  volumes. 

Role  of  Bibliographers 

A  second  list  goes  to  the 
biibliographers  in  the  library. 
Currently  the  library  has  funds 
to  employ  four  bibliographers 
—  one  for  the  Sciences,  an- 
other for  Scmitics,  a  third  for 
Creative  Arts  and  one  for  the 
Social    Sciences.    These    bibli- 


ographers, along  with  the  de- 
partment representatives,  se- 
lect those  books  in  their  re- 
sp>ective  areas  which  the  li- 
brary needs  .  .  .  and  can  af- 
ford. Library  Director  Ronald 
Glens  described  the  task  of  the 
bibliographers  "(they)  give  the 
continuity  that  the  faculty  can- 
not often  give  to  this  effort  be- 
cause they  have  sabbaticals, 
they're  away  on  vacations,  or 
they're  away  summers.  Books 
turn  up  every  day  of  the  week, 
so  you  need  someone  to  keep 
on  top  of  this.  Bibliographers 
have  to  work  very  closely  with 
faculty  to  find  out  exactly  what 
the  faculty's  aims,  ambitions, 
desires  and  needs  are."  More- 
over, department  representa- 
tives have  been  known  to  re- 
quest books  which  are  already 
on  the  library's  shelves.  The 
bibliographers,  therefore  must 
constantly  be  checking  files  to 
make  sure  that  such  duplica- 
tions do  not  occur. 

But  bibliographers  ,as  highly- 
trained  workers,  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  employ.  Bran- 
deis can  hire  only  four  when 
six,  at  least,  are  needed  to  do 
the  job  efficiently.  The  Social 
Sciences  bibliographer  must 
cover  publications  in  the  be- 
havioral as  well  as  the  histori- 
cal sciences.  Library  Director 
Glens  is  acting  bibliographer 
for  the  Philosophy  and  Classics 
Department  and  Technical 
Services  Director  Lynn  Hard 
must  also  find  time  to  act  as 
the  English  Department's  bibli- 
ographer. Both  are  extremely 
able  men,  but  they  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  they 
simply  cannot  do  the  job  as 
properly  as  a  well-trained  bib- 
liographer, devoting  twice  the 
time. 

Both  department  representa- 
tive and  bibliographer  must 
make  certain  considerations 
wth  regards  to  the  books  they 
select;  the  less  the  funds,  the 
nriore  carefully  considerations 
should  be  made.  Certain  state 


-  Max  Pizer 

tive  or  bibliographer  who  has 
ordered  it  is  asked  if  he  still 
wants  it)  an  order  is  mailed  or 
sent  by  telegram  to  the  pub- 
lishing house.  Until  recently 
the  library  had  no  system 
whereby  they  could  check  up 
on  orders  sent  out  to  the  vari- 
ous publishers.  If,  for  example 
an  order  for  a  book  was  sent 
out  in  November  and  by  Febru- 
ary it  had  not  yet  been  received 
the  matter  more  often  was  for- 
gotten about  than  acted  upon 
The  library  presently  does  have 
a  system  of  recourse.  Orders 
are  filed  by  vendors  who  are 
subject  to  monthly  cheeks 
when  necessary  and  even  to 
the  cancellation  of  orders. 


"The  Library  is  suffering 
from  the  rest  of  the 
University's  expansion." 
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schools  with  larger  budgets 
than  Brandeis'  automatically 
accept  whatever  is  offered  by 
the  publishing  houses.  Bran- 
deis, on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
and  therefore  the  library  must 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
reading  lists  and  selecting  cer- 
tain books  from  them. 

Requested  Books  Slow 

The  lengthiness  of  the  time 
It  takes  after  a  book  is  re- 
quested until  it  reaches  the 
shelves  has  come  under  criti- 
CLsni  from  all  corners  of  the 
school  and  even  the  library 
staiT  admits  that  the  process  is 
very  slow.  The  requests  of  the 

?K*^'''u-L'^^"*  representatives  and 
the  bibliographers  make  their 
way  down  to  the  acquisitions 
department,  and  unless  the 
price  of  a  book  is  exhorbitant 
(in  which  case  the  representa- 


When  the  books  are  finally 
received,  the  job  is  still  not  yet 
completed.  They  must  in  some 
cases  be  bound,  and  placed  on 
the  unclassified  shelves  until 
the  correet  catalogue  cards  can 
be  typed  and  filed.  Someone 
must  then  put  them  on  the 
right  shelves  of  the  classifitHi 
section.  The  job  is  extremely 
time-consiuming^  and  currently 
there  is  no  one  with  suflicient 
knowledge  of  the  job  who  can 
devote  enough  time.  Technical 
Services  Director  Hard  predicts 
that  "something  drastic"  will 
have  to  be  done  if  there  is  no 
decrease  in  unclassified  materi- 
als, such  as  the  employment  of 
a  special  team  to  do  nothing 
but  classify  books. 

The  task  of  cataloguing  and 
classifying  these  books  once 
they  come  in  seems,  on  the  sur- 
face, to  be  a  simple  one.  In  re- 
ality, however,  it  is  not.  At 
a  University  library  it  often 
requires  tue  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languages,  so  a  good  cat- 
aloguer is  very  hard  to  find, 
and  equally  hard  to  pay.  Those 
institutions  which  produce  cat- 
aloguers do  not  seem  to  be 
meeting  the  enormous  demands 
being  made  upon  them.  As  a 
result,  Brandeis  is  minus  four 
typists  to  do  cataloguinR  work 
— not,  for  once,  because  they 
cannot  employ  them,  but  be- 
cause  they    cannot    find    them. 

The  library  staff  is  seriously 
dedicated  to  making  the  pro- 
cess of  book-selection  smoother 
than  it  is.  They  are,  unfortu- 
nately, faced  with  two  consid- 
erable handicaps a  lack  of 

library  personnel  and  a  lack  of 
funds.  To  combat  the  first  of 
these,  certain  positive  steps  are 
being  taken.  A  computer  sys- 
tem is  being  considered  for 
Brandeis  which  will  reduce  the 
(Continued   on  Page  6) 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Keyset  is  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  and  Lingustics  and  is  Chairman  of  the  public  forum 
committee  of  the  Cape  Ann  Concerned  Citizens. 

Before  the  recent  election  some  voters  announced  their 
intention  not  to  vote  for  either  presidential  candidate.  Many  of 
their  fellow  citizens  who  were  as  vehemently  opposd  to  the  last 
iidministration's  policies  did  not  join  them  in  this  protest.  The 
argument  advanced  was  that,  whatever  one's  view  of  the  war, 
Humphrey  was  far  more  preferable  because  less  dangerous  than 
Nixon  and  since  a  choice  must  be  made,  one  must  make  it, 
however  distasteful.  Among  the  specific  points  advanced  in  the 
argument  against  not  voting  were  (1)  Nixon  is  against  im- 
mediate ratification  of  the  nuclear  proliferation  treaty  (2) 
Nixon  will  appoint  between  three  and  five  Supreme  Court 
judges  and  will  assuredly  change  the  character  of  that  body 
(3)  a  Nixon  presidency  will  engender  radical  confrontation 
with  the  government  as  a  response  to  inevitable  repressive 
moves  in  the  name  of  law  and  order  and  thereby  throw  the 
country  into  even  greater  reaction. 

In  direct  reply  to  this  argu-   — — — .    ^  ^ — — 

ment  one  often  heard  that  it  The  question  raised  by  the 
would  be  impossible  to  vote  for  last  election,  then,  is:  What 
Humphrey  because  (1)  Hum-  should  a  voter  do  when  faced 
phrey  was  an  enthusiastic  sup-  with  choosing  between  a  candi- 
porler  of  the  war  policy  in  date  whose  past  actions  he 
Vietnam  (2)  Humphrey  re-  feels  are  wrong  and  a  candidate 
mained  aloof  during  the  blood-  whose  future  actions  he  feels 
shed  in  Chicago  (3)  Humphrey  will  be  wrong?  Leaving  aside 
withheld  support  for  abolish-  the  very  important  question  of 
ing  the  unit  rule  in  1968  (4)  what  sort  of  system  provides 
Humphrey  refused  to  support  one  with  s-uch  an  absurd  choice 
a  peace  plank  on  Vietnam  dur-  to  begin  with,  the  answer 
ing  the  convention,  but  de-  seems  quite  clearly  that,  given 
clared  some  three  weeks  after  the  choice,  one  must  at  the 
that  he  was  perfectly  at  home  very  least  withhold  one's  vote 
with  that  plank.  from  the  candidate  whose  ac- 

If  we  unpack  these  argu-  tions  are  demon.strably  bad. 
mentp  then  we  discover  that  In  this  fashion  one  not  only 
the  strategy  of  Nixon  oppon-  holds  the  candidate  whose  ac- 
cnts  amounted  to  attacking  the  tions  are  bad  res-ponsible  for 
wisdom  of  his  stated  future  in-  those  actions,  but  by  domg  so 
tentions  while  dwelling  very  one  serves  notice  on  the  s-uspect 
little  on  his  past  actions.  On  candidate  that  he,  too,  will  be 
the  other  hand,  Humphrey  op-  held  responsible  for  his. 
ponents  bifurcated  his  past  ac-  Vote  as  Judgement 

tions,  concentrating  on  the  re-       An  extremely  important  re- 

"If  the  estdUishment  plays  rough,  so  too 
must  its  constituencies.' 
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cent  past  to  his  detriment.  The 
grounds  on  which  one  makes 
judgments  about  each,  there- 
fore, can  be  seen  to  diller. 
While  the  points  put  forward 
about  what  Nixon  may  do  are 
certainly  consistent  with  his 
past  record,  there  is  room  for 
a  certain  amount  of  doubt,  if 
only  because  we  undersi.and 
that  there  is  little  relation  be- 
tween what  a  candidate  says  to 
get  elected  and  what  he  does 
when  he  is  elected.  This  is 
especially  true  of  a  man  like 
Nixon  who  is  not — and  this  is 
in  his  favor— an  ideologue  like 
his  predecessor.  The  argument 
against  Johnson  —  that  he 
promised  not  to  get  American 
boys  involved  in  an  Asian  War 
in  order  to  get  elected  and, 
having  gotten  elected,  pro- 
ceeded to  do  just  that — works 
both  ways.  Nixon's  promise  to 
delay  ratification  of  the  nuclear 
proliferation  treaty  or  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order  to  get 
elected  in  no  way  constrains 
him  to  pursue  either  course 
vigorously.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
certain  sense  in  which,  having 
promised  both,  he  is  freer  to 
do  neither  since,  by  that  prom- 
ise, he  has  reassured  a  section 
of  the  electorate  which,  how- 
ever unwittingly,  places  a  can- 
didate's intentions  above  his 
actions. 

When  one  comes  to  judge 
Humphrey,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  is  in  a  much  different  posi- 
tion since  the  points  offered 
against  him  are  matters  of  fact. 
Humphrey  has  done  certain 
things  and  one  is  able  to  judge 
him  on  the  basis  of  the  wisdom 
and  morality  of  these  actions, 
suit  of  this  past  election,  then, 
was     a     reaffirmation    of    the 


principle  No  authority  with- 
out responsibility.  This 
principle  is  integral  to  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  a  free  so- 
ciety and  the  American  elect- 
orate has  done  its  job  by  de- 
feating a  man  responsible  for 
disastrous  policies.  (In  the  bar- 
gain it  also  demonstrated  con- 
siderable sophistication  or  luck 
by  barely  electing  another). 

Shift  to  Expediency 

In  this  regard  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  rather  large 
shift  of  votes  to  Humphrey 
during  the  last  days  of  the 
campaign  was  a  rather  danger- 
ous thing  in  view  of  Hum- 
phrey's narrow  defeat:  The 
shift  was  caused  by  a  shifting 
of  principle.  Thus  at  an  earlier 
s-tage  in  the  campaign  when 
voters  supported  McCarthy, 
they  were  acting  according  to 
the  principle  mentioned  above. 
However,  with  McCarthy's  de- 
feat at  the  convention  and 
withdrawal  from  the  campaign, 
a  shift  to  a  principle  of  expe- 
diency ocurred.  Humphrey  was 
clearly  better  than  Nixon  be- 
cause he  would  be  easier  on 
universities,  more  amenable  to 
Negro  demands,  more  liberal 
in  court  appointments,  etc. 
It  is  also  true  that  ^  Humphrey 
victory  would  have  demon- 
strated to  party  establishments 
everywhere  that  when  push 
came  to  shove,  liberals,  like 
themselves,  acted  according  to 
the  same  principle  of  expedi- 
ency. From  the  point  of  view 
of  long  term  change,  this 
would  have  been  a  very  un- 
fortunate precedent.  To  De 
quite  blunt,  if  the  es-tablish- 
ment  plays  rough,  so  to<!.n;"f* 
its  constituencies,  even  if  this 


means  a  defeat  at  the  presiden- 
tial polls.  In  1972  it  will  now 
be    possible    to    point    to    the 
1968  defeat  as  a  consequence 
of  a  strategy  which  allows  for 
convention    control    to   remain 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  establishment,  in  particu- 
lar   the    incumbent    president 
and    his    associates.    Thus,    in 
1972  the  forces  of  political  re- 
form   within    the    Democratic 
Party  will  have  been  given  an 
extremely  strong  argument  for 
their  position;  namely,  the  de- 
feat   of    1968,    and,    since    the 
Democratic    Party,    unlike   the 
Republican      Party,      is     very 
often     interested     in     electing 
presidents,     this     argument 
should    not  be  without  force. 
Local  Power  Crucial 
It  is  important  to  underline 
that  the  success  in  1972  made 
possible  by  the  defeat  in  1968 
crucially    de^nds   on   a   great 
deal    of    serious    wo>rk    being 
done  in  the  interim  at  the  local 
levels.   Indeed,   in  this  respect 
progressive     forces     can     well 
take  a  leaf  from  Nixon's  own 
notebook.  By  operating  at  the 
local    level,    where,    after    all, 
parties  begin,  he  was  able  to 
gain   the   support,   loyalty  and 
affection  which   made  the  Re- 
publican convention  a  no-con- 
test affair.  Romney  and  Rocke- 
feller hadn't  a  diance  because, 
for  the  last  four  years,  the  man 
at     the     town     meeting     and 
county   election  was  Nixon.  It 
is   extremely    important,    then, 
that     political     activists     now 
make    every    effort    to    change 
the  climate  of   opinion   at  the 
local  level.   This  can  bo  done 
in  various  ways. 

An  obvious  way  to  begin 
now  to  build  for  1972  is  by 
joining  the  local  party.  This  is 
surprisingly  easy  to  do.  Each 
party  has — in  Massachusetts, 
at  least — a  large  number  of 
committee  positions  ranging 
from  15  to  32,  in  each  ward. 
A  visit  to  the  local  city  clerk 
will  show  where  vacancies 
exist.  Outside  of  wards  where 
an  important  candidate  lives  it 
is  almost  a  certainty  that  va- 
cancies abound.  By  joiniiig 
these  ward  committees  one  is  in 
a  position  to  influence  the 
choice  of  local  and  state  can- 
didates as  well  and  the  choice 
of  delegates  to  conventions  and 
through  them  the  choice  of  a 
presidential  candidate.  While 
this  may  seem  like  a  kind  of 
finger-in-dike  activity,  if  one 
remembers  that  over  1000  dele- 
gates voted  for  the  peace  plank 
in  a  convention  of  over  2400, 
one  sees  that  there  is  real  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  activity 
will  not  be  isolated. 


mmmmmmmmmm 

A  seeood  way  to  influence 
public  opinion  is  by  creating 
organizations  which  act  as  pub- 
lic forunas  for  issues  of  local, 
state  and  national  import.  The 
lines  of  communication  be- 
tween townspeople  and  their 
elected  agents  have  become 
quite  clogged  and  noisy.  A  citi- 
zen's organization  which  acts 
to  throw  light  on  issues  of  im- 
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"Local  politics  is  no 

finger-in-tlie-dike 

artivity." 

portance  to  a  local  community 
performs  a  service  for  that 
community  and,  at  the  same 
time,  becomes  a  potent  third 
force  which  influences  party 
choices  and,  where  it  fails  to 
do  so,  advances  candidates  of 
its  own.  Such  organizations  can 
effectively  widen  the  base  of 
participation  in  governmental 
affairs.  Precisely  this  tactic  has, 
for  example,  been  taken  in  my 
own  town  and — while  it  is  not 


necessarily  the  right  tactic  for 
every  locale — it  has  met  with 
great  success. 

Party  Inroads  Now 

Whichever  tactic  is  taken,  it 
is  ultimately  clear  that  unless 
we  begin  to  work  now  the  les- 
son to  the  Democratic  Party  of 
1968  will  have  been  lost.  Cer- 
tain factors  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion will  offer  a  certain  amount 
of  support  for  such  local  activ- 
ity. First  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress is  Democratic  while  the 
Presidency  is  not  suggests  that 
Congress  might  be  coaxed  into 
becoming  more  aggressive  and 
may  not  stop  at  simply  block- 
ing Nixon's  natural  legislative 
propensities  but  may  begin  to 
operate    in    real    opposition    to 
them.    This   is    not   necessarily 
true   but   the   possibility   could 
be  encouraged  by  local  action 
groups  applying  constant  pres- 
sure to  Democratic  and  liberal 
Republican         representatives. 
Second,  the  defeat  (hopefully — • 
after  all,  he  did  get  on  the  bal- 
lot   in    50    states)    of    Wallace 
went  a   long   way   toward   de- 
stroying the  base  of  the  south- 
ern    Democratic     Parly.     The 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Why  should  a  traditional 

twill  have  a  fuller 

bottle  shape? 

« 

Only  a  fuller  under-the-knot  bottle 
shape  Is  right  with  today's  bolder 
shirt  collars  and  wider  lapels.  This 
distinctive  shape  shows  off  to  best 
advantage  the  richer  colors  and 
stripings  of  Resilio's  luxurious 
Cambridge  twills.  Resilio  Tradi- 
tional Neckwear,  Empire  State 
Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

P.S.  All  Resilio  ties  have  the  new 
fuller  bottle  shape. 


Simon  &  Sons,  Boston  &  Branches 
Ara's  Wollesley  &  Framlngham 
Puritan  Stores^  Hyarjnis 

Milton's  of  Qu«npy'»^«^?-fcj... 
Milton's  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 


Playterinvents  the  first-day  tamporf 

(We  took  the  inside  out 

to  show  you  how  different  it  is.) 

Outside:  it's  softer  and  silky  (no/cardboardy). 
Inside :  it's  so  extra  absorbent ...  it  even  protects  on 
your  first  day.  Your  worst  day! 

In  every  lab  test  against  the  old  cardboardy  kind.., 
the  Playtex  tampon  was  always  more  absorbent. 
Actually  45%  more  absorbent  on  the  average 
than  the  leading  regular  tampon. 

Because  it's  different.  Actually  adjusts  to  you. 
It  flowers  out.  Fluffs  out.  Designed  to  protect  every 
Inside  inch  of  you.  So  the  chance  of  a  mishap 
is  almost  zero! 
Try  it  fast. 
Why  live  in  the  past? 
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Trustees-Faculty  Plan        Afro  Plan 


Basketball  Preview 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
have  no  competence  or  no  in- 
terest." 

Professor  Eugene  Black  of 
the  History  Department  thinks 
that  "the  faculty  must  have  a 
direct  role  in  major  university 
decisions  but  a  student  role  is 
unnecessary  since  students  will 
have  graduated  by  the  time 
Board  of  Trustees  decisions  af- 
fect them  •• 

Professor  Norman  Cantor  of 
the  History  Department  called 
the  reform  "long  overdue"  and 
suggested  it  l>e  extended  to  stu- 
dents and  alumni.  He  preferred 
student  selection  by  the  stu- 
dent l>ody  at  large  rather  than 
by  Student  Council. 

Professor  Joseph  Berliner  of 
the  Economics  I>epartment  wel- 
comed the  Trustees'  offer  say- 
ing,  "It  expresses  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  view  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  may  have 
something  to  contribute  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  trustees.  It 
recognizes  that  the  trustees  are 
agents  of  society  and  not  pri- 
vate citizens  m  that  capacity." 
Dr.  Berliner  said  that  he  did 
not  favor  a  similar  status  for 
students  because  he  feels  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  should 
not   become   a   forum   for   dts- 


Ctts.%ion  of  University  Issueii. 

Steve  Deitsch,  Student  Coun- 
cil Vice-President,  said  he 
thought  the  Trustees*  proposal 
to  be  a  "step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." He  believes  that  it 
''makes  for  a  situation  where 
the  trustees  should  automatic- 
ally start  considering  student 
partici|»ation  in  meetingfs  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees." 

Deitsch  said  that  communica- 
tion between  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  students  has  been 
"at  a  minimum,"  and  hoped 
that  the  trustees  would  allow 
the  students  to  be  represented 
in  the  same  capacity  as  the  fac- 
ulty, either  directly  or  by 
selecting  faculty  representa- 
tives of  their  own.  He  would 
like  to  see  Student  Council 
start  working  toward  that  goal 
as  .soon  as  possible. 

Council  President  Eric  YofRe 
commented  that  the  fact  that 
students  were  not  included  in 
the  trustees'  move  or  that  stu- 
dents were  not  even  consulted 
"shows  agrain  that  the  trustees 
are  not  ready  to  accept  us  j» 
mature  and  re.spon.sibIe  mem- 
bers of  the  University  com- 
munity." However,  he  added 
that  the  step  taken,  though 
too  .-jmall,  was  "long  overdue." 


(  Continued  from  Page  5) 

no  later  than  the  December  16 
EPC  meeting: 

e  A  core  curriculum  for  the 
concentration. 

e  Specific  course  require- 
ments for  specializ.ation  in  dis- 
ciplines. 

•  Results  of  consultation 
with  other  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  that  offer  similar 
programs  and  of  preliminary 
negotiations  witli  local  univer- 
sities for  the  "sharing  of  re- 
sources." 

American  Election 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

new  generation  of  activists  in 
the  south  could  encourage  this 
tendency  through  similar  local 
action  and  pressure  from  be- 
low. 

Certainly  t^e  most  reason- 
able estimate  of  the  next  four 
years  has  to  be  a  dismal  one. 
However,  a  new  factor  was  in- 
jected into  American  politics 
during  the  last  campaign.  It 
awakened  many  of  us  late  but 
not  too  late,  I  think.  And  as 
unpredictable  as  this  ps^  year 
wa.s,  the  new  factor  of  local 
activism  may  yet  prove,  if  it 
does  not  die  away,  that  the 
coming  four  years  will  be  as 
equally  unexpected.  It  is  cer- 
tainly worth  the  effort 
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ones  they  should  have  and  one 
(Springfield )  that  they  could 
have  blown.  It's  always  pretty 
difficult  to  predict  what  the 
Judges  are  going  to  do. 

Here's  what  I  predict  the 
Judges  are  going  to  do.  They 
are  better  than  last  year  —  it's 
an  older,  experienced  squad 
with  an  excellent  bench.  The 
promise  of  '69,  that  happy 
number,  could  well  be  fulfilled. 
The  key  is  senior  center  Tom 
Haggerty.  Much  improved  over 
the  years,  Haggerty  dominated 
many  of  the  games  last  season 
and  can  be  counted  on  to  be 
relatively  overpowering  this 
year  as  well.  Increasingly  con- 
fident and  mobile,  a  surpris- 
ingly good  shooter,  an  intimi- 
dating rebounder,  Haggerty 
will  be  the  steady  scoring 
threat  and  the  man  with  the 
money  in  the  close  ones. 

Helping  under  the  basket 
will  be  junior  Bob  Nayer.  Nay- 
er's  just  excellent  in  all  cate- 
gories. Look  to  him  for  close  to 
20  points  per  this  season  as 
well  as  clutch  rebounding  and 
defense. 

Also  up  front  will  be  fresh- 
man Howard  Quimby,  soph 
Mike  Shea,  and  juniors  Bruce 
Singal,  Fred  Poneman  and  Tom 
August,  Quimby  is  a  strong  re- 
bounder  and  good  defensive 
player.  Shea  is  also  strong  and 
has  a  good  deal  of  basketball 
savvy.  A  good  shooter,  he 
should  have  a  greater  chance 
to  score  this  season.  He  and 
Nayer  can  also  spell  Haggerty 


Game 

(Continued  from  Pa^e  8) 

driving  downfield  for  an  "it 
doesn't  matter  anyhow"  touch- 
down and  made  it,  and  the  two- 
point  conversion.  With  42 
seconds  left.  Harvard  was  eight 
points  down. 

The  Yalies  started  staring 
at  the  clock  for  comfort.  Har- 
vard would  have  to  attempt  an 
onside  kick,  recover  it,  get  an- 
other touchdown,  and  a  two- 
point  conversion,  all  within  42 
seconds.  Ridiculous. 

Then  there  was  this  onside 
kick,  a  fumble,  a  Harvard  re- 
covery, a  gutsy  second-string 
quarterback  throwing  an  eight- 
yard  touchdown  pass  after 
leading  four  Yalies  on  a  merry 
chase  around  his  own  backfield. 
He  threw  the  pass  on  his  way 
down,  as  Brian  Dowling  stood 
on  the  sidelines  and  watched 
it  happen.  Harvard  down  by 
two,  with  0:00  on  the  clock, 
and  there  was  the  conversion 
attempt.  Another  chase,  another 
pass,  another  two  points,  and 
the  far  side  of  the  stadium  ex- 
ploded, and  the  game  was  over. 
The  score  was  tied. 

Leaving  the  field,  the  Yale 
fight  spong  was  altered  some- 
what by  a  few  shellshocked, 
but  sarcastic  Yalies:  "Harvard's 
team  may  fight  to  the  end,  but 
Yale  will  tie."  The  score  was 
even,  Harvard  won. 


at  center. 

Singal  is  very  steady  and  the 
best  defensive  player  of  the 
group,  while  both  Poneman 
and  August  can  swing  from 
forward  to  guard.  At  6'  even. 
Poneman  is  one  of  the  most 
deceptive  men  on  the  team  un- 
der the  basket.  He  can  shoot 
and  drive  against  much  taller 
men.  Similarly,  August,  one  of 
the  key  factors  in  the  Judges* 
mid-season  resurgence  last 
year,  is  effective  against  bigger 
men.  An  excellent  shot,  he  is 
also  a  fine  defensive  player. 
Brandeis  is  better  under  the 
boards  than  it's  been  for  years 
and  this  is  what  will  win  the 
games. 

Moving  to  the  backcourt, 
senior  Steve  Katzman  will  once 
again  be  the  playmaker. 
A  dramatic  passer  and  ball  han- 
dler, it  will  be  his  task  to 
break  the  zoned  presses  that 
tipped  Brandeis  in  the  close 
ones  last  year.  He  still  sets  up 
Haggerty  better  than  anyone 
else  on  the  team. 

Juniors  Mark  Schulman  and 
Kevin  Anderson  and  senior 
Mario  Gil  top  the  list  for  the 
other  guard  position.  They  are 
all  good  ball-handlers  and  po- 
tential scorers. 

As  far  as  strategy  goes,  look 
for  the  Judges  to  play  a  wide- 
open  offense  keyed  to  Haggerty 
at  a  low  pivot.  Defensively, 
they  will  probably  stick  to 
man-to-man  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  Judges  are  definitely  in 
the  red  against  five  teams  — 
Harvard,  Springfield.  Assump- 
tion, BU  and  Northeastern. 
They  are  in  the  pink  against 
two  —  the  U.  of  Maine  and 
possibly  Bowdoin.  Once  again, 
the  second  half  of  the  schedule 
is  tougher  than  the  first.  They'll 
win  one  or  two  they  shouldn't, 
and  blow  at  least  one  game. 
What  with  injuries,  referees, 
bad  weather,  it's  really  impos- 
sible to  predict  how  they'll  do. 
I  predict  that  they  will  be  15-6 
(excluding  holiday  tourna- 
ment) and  if  they're  super- 
lucky,  they'll  beat  the  Crim- 
son, still  tipsy  from  the  Har- 
vard-Yale whoopee  of  this  past 
weekend,  in  what  wo  all  know 
is  not  the  REAL  opener,  by  a 
score  of  83-75. 

Ubraiy  Crisis 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

many  hours  involved  in  cata- 
loguing and  classifying  books 
to  a  minimum.  The  second 
problem  —  an  inadequacy  of 
funds  —  is  less  easily  solved, 
and  indeed  lies  outside  the  af- 
fairs of  the  library  staff.  The 
library,  it  seems,  is  paying  the 
price  for  the  rest  of  the  Univer- 
sity's rapid  expansion.  Pres- 
ently, when  certain  parts  of 
Brandeis  have  priority  over  the 
library,  the  library  must  de- 
pend on  the  dedication  of  the 
Women's  Committee  which 
throufi:h  no  fault  of  its  own  can- 
not finance  the  type  of  library 
which  Brandeis  needs. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Foge  Seven 


Under  21 


A  Boy^s  Best  Friend  Is  His  Mother 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  (CPS)  — 
p„('s  Erik  Wliilehorn,  18,  owe 
oiimary  obligation  to  the 
orders  of  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Her- 
•  hty  and  the  Selective  Service 
Adt  or  to  the  instructions  of 
jiis  mother? 

Erik  has  thrown  thjs  ques- 
tion into  the  court*  from  two 
<iirections.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Whitehorn  of  Palo  Alto, 
CiilJf.,  claims  that  Erik,  as  a 
minor,  cannot  register  for  the 
<lnift  without  her  consent,  and 
ll)is  week  filed  in  federal  court 
for  a  restraining  order  to  pre- 
vent officials,  from  Selective 
Service  Director  Hershey  right 
down  to  the  local  draft  board 
members,  from  acting  against 
Erjk. 

'\ . .  a  man  does  not  acquire 
any  basic  rights  until  be  bas 
ireached  tbe  age  of  21/' 

The  board.  Selective  Service 
Board  62  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
has  notified  Erik  that  it  will 
4kclare  him  delinquent  Nov.  12 
Jor  failing  to  register  as  an 
]«- year-old  and  will  put  his 
case  in  the  hands  of  U.S.  At- 
torney in  San  Francisco,  Cecil 
Poole,  for  prosecution. 

The  Whitehorns'  attorney, 
Aubrey  Grossman  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, filed  in  San  Francisco 
nsking  the  federal  court  to  pro- 
hibit punishment  of  Erik  for 
effenses  that  are,  Grossman 
claims,  the  responsibility  of  his 
mother. 

Grossman's  brief  explained 
that  the  pleading  for  Erik  is 
filed  in  his  mother's  name, 
since  both  state  and  federal  law 
do  not  give  person  the  right  to 
litigate  until  they  are  21,  just 
as  they  cannot  vote,  serve  on 
juries,  marry,  or  even  keep 
their  own  earnings.  He  points 
out.  **a  young  man  does  not 
acquire  any   basic  rights  until 

Venceremos! 

(Continued  from   Page   3) 

in  legal  boundaries.  Thirteen 
others,  three  of  them  Bran- 
deis students,  were  arrested 
for  disrupting  the  meeting.  The 
public  was  allowed  to  observe 
the  meeting,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  speak.  The  protest- 
ers shouted,  "Fight  the  fare 
hike",  and  other  slogans.  They 
will  be  tried  December  2.  SDS 
will  publish  a  leaflet  explain- 
ing the  reasons  behind  the  tac- 
tics of  the  demonstrators  and 
answering  the  question,  "What 
interest  do  the  students  have 
in  the  MBTA  fare  hike  and  the 
welfare  mothers*  demands?" 

Charity  Week 

(Continued   from  Page   1) 

give  of  themselves  rather  than 
of  their  pocketbooks,  and  will 
becorrke  parents  for  a  day  to 
underprivileged  youngsters. 

In  addition,  WBRS  crack 
disc  jockey  Norm  Winer  plans 
to  start  around  a  100  hour 
marathon  next  Monday  night 
to  aid  the  charities. 

Charities  to  receive  tbe 
we<^k's  profits  are  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  the 
Nigeria-Biafra  Relief  Fund,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  Boston  Draft  Resistance, 
the  New  School  in  Roxbury. 
the  Leukemia  Fund,  Negro 
Scholarship  Fund,  and 
UNICEF. 


he  has  reached  the  age  of  21." 

The  Whitehorn  case,  in  ef- 
fect, challenges  Selective  Serv- 
ice treatment  of  all  young  men 
under  21,  Grossman  points  out. 

Grossman  claims  that  the 
draft  puts  to  minors  "over- 
whelmingly important  and  dif- 
ficult ethical  and  moral  deci- 
sions" if  they  have  moral  res- 
ervations about  the  Vietnam 
conflict  and  "dictates  of  con- 
science as  to  the  participation 
in  it." 

"If  there  is  to  be  any  pun- 
ishment visited  upon  anyone 
it  should,  following  the  theory 
of  this  pleading,  be  imposed 
upon  Evelyn  Whitehorn,  not  in 
addition  to,  but  in  the  stead  of, 
punishment  upon  her  son," 
Grossman's  brief  states. 

"It  is  well  established  in  law 
that  the  parents  of  a  young 
man  .  .  .  are  entitled  to  make 
all  decisions  concerning  him, 
his  life  and  conduct,  and  there 
is  imposed  on  him  a  reciprocal 
obligation,  enforced  by  the 
government,  to  obey  these 
orders  of  his  parents,"  Gross- 
man's brief  explains. 

Grossman  claims  that  any 
law  which  punishes  a  young 
man  because  of  the  instruc- 
tions and  upbringing  of  his 
parents    "inhibits    and    intimi- 

B-League 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

errant  passes.  The  Chodes'  fine 
receiver,  Mike  Eig,  was  held  to 
one  reception  by  safety  Leo 
Remis. 

Throughout  the  first  half, 
neither  team  was  able  to  get  on 
the  scoreboard  as  the  teams 
played  to  a  stalemate.  Early  in 
the  third  quarter,  the  Rams 
broke  the  icejam  as  quarter- 
back Steve  Gutstein  completed 
a  50-yard  touchdown  pass  to 
flanker  Mike  Higgins.  The 
Chodes,  aided  by  a  penalty  that 
nullified  a  touchdown,  stayed 
close  until  Gutstein  dashed 
around  right  end  behind  fine 
blocking  for  a  25-yard  score. 

The  Chodes  got  on  the  score- 
board with  only  seconds  left  as 
Mike  Eig  flipped  a  scoring  pass 
to  Mark  Hammerschlag.  There 
was  a  two  point  conversion  and 
the  game  ended  14-8.        


dates  parents  in  the  moral  edu- 
cation of  their  children  —  the 
most  important  form  that  free- 
dom of  speech  could  possibly' 
take,"  violating  both  the  First 
and  Fifth  Amendments.  The 
draft  law  al»o  violates  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  he  says,  by  "im- 
posing serious  burdens  on  one 
class  or  group  of  people  and 
exempting  another." 


Open  Letter  to  the  President 

(Continued  from   Page   2) 

equality   and   independence   of  strong   self-government   and   a 
powerful  student  court. 

After  many  changes  since  leaving  Brandeis,  I  have  de- 
cided to  work  in  criminal  psychiatry.  This  is  a  very  frustrating 
but  important  field  and  1  hope  that  President  Abram's  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  law  and  society  helps  influence  other 

Brandeis  students  to  investigate  this  area. 

John  D.  Michelman  '66 
University  of  California 
at  Berkeley 
School  of  Criminology 


SBR 


(Continued   from  Page  1) 

The  referendum  will  be  held 
Dec.  5,  before  SBR  elections, 
so  that  if  it  is  passed,  all  five 
members  can  be  elected  at 
once.  According  to  the  Consti- 
tution, SBR  elections  must  be 
held  no  later  than  the  second 
week  of  December.  Name  sub- 
mission deadline  is  Dec.  8. 
Judiciary   Strueturc 

When  the  new  judiciary  is 
set  up,  the  11  members  will  act 
as  a  board  deciding  which 
of  its  three  sub-groups  it 
refers  a  case  to.  The  situation  of 
each  case  will  be  measured 
against  guidelines  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

e  And  a  committee  of  the 
whole  with  nine  judges  (at 
least  four  being  students),  a 
prosecutor  and  defender. 

When  the  proposals  are  final- 
ized President  Abram  will  re- 
ceive them  and  if  he  approves 
them,  they  will  be  sent  to  the 
faculty  for  approval  without 
any  provisions  for  amendment. 

Fencing  Team 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
The  Epee  team  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  strategy  that 
the  best  offense  is  a  good  de- 
f^ense  (or  something  like  that). 
Instead  of  conj^tantly  attacking, 
they  wend  to  wait  out  their  op- 
ponents. Jason  Sommer,  who 
has  become  a  bit  more  patient 
and  less  impetuous,  finished  at 
2-0.  Two  Fresnmen,  John  Pope 
(2-1)  and  John  Bayuk  (1-0) 
also  look  quite  promising.  Paul 
Zlotoff  had  a  0-3  record  for  the 
match. 

The  next  match  will  be  Dec. 
7  at  home  against  M.I.T.,  a 
team  Brandeis  has  never  beat- 
en. 
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World  Preinicre 

DIES  IRAE 

by  Steve  ('.oylc 

Directed  by  Wally  Roche 
Mark  Burnelte  Ellen  Lefkowitz 

Mike  Torrence  Don  Silva 

Steve  Hanafin 

December  (>-8,  iiuluding  sjHcial 

Pearl  Harbor  Day  perlonnaiuc 

8:30  p.m.       Theatre  Three,  Sj)ingolci 


CHARLESBANK  SUPERETTE 

WHERE  QUAUTY  AND  SERVICE 
ARE  RESPECTED 

Jewish  and  Italian  Specialties  and  Cold  Cuts 

588  South  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.— 891-8097 


INDEPENDENT  AUTO  SUPPLY 

SKI  RACKS 

ELECTRIC  ENGINE  HEATERS 

BATTERY   BOOSTER  CABLE 

572  Soufh  St.  CKorlcsbonk  Ploxo 

891-4953 


CORDON'S 

WALTHAM  LIQUOR  STORE,  inc. 

Serving  Waltham  and  Surrounding  Towns 

The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Imported  ond 

Domestic  Beers,  Wines  ond  Liquors 

Drive-In  Forking    •    Prompt  Delivery    •    Privotc  Cors 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

M.  H.  Gordon  Bronds  —  Imported  &  Domestic 

if  You  Buy  It  ot  Gordon's  -  It  Hos  to  Be  Good 

BARRELLED  BEER      •      ICE  CUBES 
COMPLETE  PARTY  SERVICE 

Bortender  -  Glosswore  -  Bor  -  Equipment  -  Etc. 

WEST  SIDE  SOUTH   SIDE 

867  Moin  St.,  Wolthom       577  Moody  St.,  Wolthom 

893-1900  894-2771 


Tel.  893-9332 


Roo4  Service 


Snow  Plowiitf 

ARrS  ESSO 

Tune-ups  —  Broke*  —  Shocks 
Tires,  Botteries  end  Accessories 

570  South  Street 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 


-^*-*  ».  .TEC  .CARS,  CYCLES 
'?*l!y:^!^!!^«««>  SCOOTERS 

Immediate  Registry  Service 

.  BUDGET  PLANS  AVAILABLE  • 

Call  MR.  FITZGERALD  For  Rates 

C.  A.  GILBERT  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

965  Main  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 
899-6880  •   899-6881   •   899-6882 


open  Evenings  Until  9:00 


Open  Saturdays  Until  1:00 
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Poge  Eiglif 


THE       JUSTICE 


November  26,  19M 


From  the  Bullpen 


Rick  Horowlfs 


The  Game 


You  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  nice  game. 
Not  a  technically  perfect  game  necessarily,  or 
even  a  close  game,  but  it  would  be  nice,  and 
reasonably  well  played.  Everybody  would  start 
out  in  a  good  mood,  and  would  shake  hands 
wh<?n  it  was  ail  over.  The  Fighting  Irish  were 
meeting  the  Pengas  for  the  A-League  flag 
football  championship. 

Both  teams  were  happy  just  to  be  in  their 
respective  positions.  The  Pengas,  for  their  part, 
were  not  expected  to  make  the  finals.  Upset- 
ting Mayor  Daley's  Finest,  a  team  that  had  shut 
them  down  completely  during  regular  season 
play,  was  more  than  most  people  expected,  but 
the  Pengas  pulled  it  off.  So  much  for  predic- 
tions. 

There  had  been  little  doubt  that  the  Irish, 
undefeated  to  that  point,  would  get  to  the 
finals.  Once  there,  however,  they  might  not  be 
as  successful.  They  had  defeated  MDF  on  a 
long  touchdown  pass  with  only  25  seconds  left, 
a  victory  far  too  close  for  comfort. 

True,  they  had  also  beaten  the  Pengas  by 
6-0,  on  a  fluke  play,  no  less,  but  the  Iri.sh  gave 
themselves  a  much  better  shot  against  them. 
The  Pengas  did  their  share  to  aid  the  Irish 
cau.se.  There  were  other  considerations. 

The  Pengas'  .9emi-fmal  victory  helped  main- 
tain the  going  order.  The  Irish  and  Pengas  had 
been  ait)und  forever,  it  seemed,  and  were 
''legitimate"  competitors  for  the  A-League  title. 
Mayor  Daley's  Finest  were  not,  it  was  thought. 
Newer,  rougher,  four  times  blacker  than  any 
other  A-League  team,  they  were  outsiders,  who 
had  no  right  to  the  finals. 

I  think  of  the  first  (and  only,  as  it  turned 
out)  Irish-MDF  game.  The  teams  were  on  op- 
posite sidelines,  but  they  were  not  the  only 
ones.  On  the  far  side  were  the  20  or  so  old- 
time  flag  football  fan.s,  rooting  for  the  Irish. 
They  were  dwarfed,  physically  and  vocally,  by 
twice  their  number  on  the  opposite  sideline. 
Never  had  so  many  people  ever  cheered  against 
the  Irish.  Never  l>efore  had  there  been  so  much 
to  cheer  about.  The  Iri.s'h  had  seemingly  met 
their  match.  The  establishment  was  quivering, 
and  the  .shouting  20  were  scared. 

One  felt  that  the  Irish  fans  were  football 
fans,  by  and  large,  while  the  MDF  fans  were 


Game 


MDF  fans,  suitemates  and  girlfriends  and  camp- 
followers  who  wouldn't  come  to  a  game  unless 
their  boys  were  in  it.  Somehow,  this  was  evil. 

The  old-timers,  one  was  sure,  would  turn  out 
in  any  event,  and  this  was  how  it  should  be. 

The  status  quo  quivered  but  didn't  quite  fall. 
The  Irish  won  the  game,  and  the  Pengas,  after 
losmg  two  regular  season  games  to  MDF,  won 
the  only  one  that  counted.  The  upstarts  were 
Knocked  out  in  the  primaries,  and  it  didn't 
really  matter  which  of  the  two  finalists  won 
The  system  was  safe  for  another  year. 

The  Pengas  and  the  Irish  met  in  the  finals 
and  everything  was  friendly.  Larry  Bates.  Irish 
safety,  stood  on  the  sidelines  and  provided  a 
runnmg  color  commentary.  "That  was  a  'power 
end  :  like  Green  Bay,  except  that  we  also  work 
en  option  off  it.  Also,  we  don't  have  power  like 
Green  Bay." 

"That  was  a  'double  dive',"  he  said  later,  and 
was  cautioned  by  a  nearby  fan  not  to  give  away 
trade  secrets  "I  can  call  it  'Gray  Mother 
Mo.ses  ,  but  It's  not  worth  anything  to  him  un- 
less he  knows  what  it  means." 

MX  S^^i  Smith,  also  of  the  Irish,  came  off  the 
field  after  one  particularly  unsuccessful  play 
ftaymg,  and  I  quote,  "Dirty  word,  dirty  word, 
dirty  word."  .  ' 

Perhaps  the  spirits  were  higher  for  the  Irish, 
who  were  never  behind  on  their  way  to  a  mas- 
terful 30-6  victory.  The  Pengas.  however,  did 
not  seem  overly  distraught  by  the  loss.  Many 
did  not  really  expect  to  win.  and  the  point  was 
brought  home  by  Dave  Rand  and  friends  with 
finality. 

Pengas  end  Marc  Zauderer  said,  "I'm  glad  it 
ended  that  way,  with  the  score  like  it  was.  You 
don  t  start  thinking,  'If  only  we'd  done  this  or 
Inat  differently.  .  .'  It  takes  away  the  questions." 

There  was  one  more  question,  however  that 
Pengas*  Mark  Horowitz  wanted  answered: 

"How  about  two  out  of  three?" 


We  neglected  to  mention  it  last  time  out, 
but  grand  prize  in  the  Judges-Bates  Bas- 
ketball Contest  is  a  pair  of  $5  seats  to  the 
Richie  Havens-Charles  Lloyd  Concert,  De- 
cember 7th.  Also,  for  those  who  asked,  a 
plain  sheet  of  paper  with  score  and  win- 
ning team  will  do  nicely. 

Deadline  —  December  2nd 


Said  my  friend  the  Yalie,  "It's  amazing  how 
much  it  means  to  these  people.  Especially  the 
older  people.  I  guess  I'll  feel  it  when  I'm  50." 

He  felt  it  Saturday.  There's  this  little  piece  of 
Americana  played  out  every  autumn  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  Harvard-Yale. 

In  older  days,  playing  for  Yale  against 
Harvard  was  considered  the  most  important 
thing  these  collegians  would  do  in  their  lives. 
This  has  changed  a  bit,  perhaps,  and  though 
the  game  may  not  signal  the  achievement  of 
manhood  any  longer,  the  game  still  provides  a 
perfect  chance  for  grown  men  to  act  like  boys. 
It  was  beautiful. 

Tradition.  You've  heard  the  word,  yes?  Some 
42,000  people  lived  the  word  at  Harvard  Satur- 
day. Going  to  a  .school  like  Brandeis,  approach- 
ing at  last  its  21st  birthday,  is  hardly  sufficient 

preparation  for   a   Harvard- 
Yale  game. 

It's  strange  to  realize  that 
the  songs  we  have  a.ssociated 
with    "college   life"    in   gen- 
eral   (the    stereotyped    fight 
songs,  alma  maters  and   the 
like)  come  from  Cambridge 
and  New  Haven,  and  really 
mean    something.    People 
really    do    sing    "Boo  la, 
Boola."  "Ten  Thousand  Men 
of  Harvard,"  "Bulldog!  Bull- 
dog!  Bow,   Wow,    Wow."    People   refer   to  one 
another    as    "old    Blues"    or    "Crimsons,"    and 
both  groups  were  out  in  force. 

Harvard  Stadium  seats  40,000.  which  might 
have  been  enough  for  Hyde  Park-Boston  Eng- 
lish, but  it  didn't  come  close  to  filling  the  de- 
mand for  tickets   this  time. 

Tho.se  kid.s'  lining  the  paths  along  the  way  to 
the  Stadium  making  the  "V"  sign  were  not 
precisely  calling  for  an  end  to  the  war.  "Two 
on  the  twenty  yard  line"  was  closer  to  the 
truth.  Not  .scalping  exactly,  just  standing  there, 
with  two  fingers  in  the  air,  two  tickets  in  the 
other  hand,  and  if  someone  just  felt  like  slipping 
$40  in  the  kid's  left  hand,  and  removing  the 
tickets  from  the  right,  well,  who's  to  blame? 

Selling  was  rampant,  prices  were  high,  and  I 

toyed  briefly  with   the  idea  of  letting  Harvard 

and  Yale  pay  part  of  my  way  through  college. 

Anyhow,    those    who    had,    got,    those    who 

didn't,  stood,  or  listened  to  a  radio  at  home: 

•  "With  all  tho.se  people  dying  to  see  the 
game,  they  have  four  old  ladies  sitting 
down  there." 

•  "You  can  put  me  behind  the  pillar,"  said 
one  fine-looking  date.  "I  don't  understand 
football  anyway." 

Overhead  flew  a  light  plane  bearing  a  mes- 
sage from  beyond: 

"Good  Luck  Harvard— VERITASty  Sandwich 
Shop." 

Tho.se  people  lucky  enough  to  be  grounded 
inside  the  stadium  saw  a  game.  Yale's  top- 
ranked  Ivy  offense  vs.  Harvard's  #1  Ivy  defense 
was  a  mismatch,  thanks  in  large  part  to  Yale's 
quarterback  Brian  Dowling,  known  variously 
as  Brian,  B.D.,  and  God.  He  has  played  full- 
time  in  57  consecutive  games  without  a  defeat, 
and  he  did  his  damnedest  to  produce  #58. 

He  throws  from  18  levels 
of  horizontal,  tacklers  roll 
off  his  back,  he  has  twelve 
eyes  spaced  equally  around 
his  head,  and  he  could  run 
through  the  Red  Sea  for  a 
fir.st  down  if  he  needed  to. 
He  also  plays  only  offense, 
and  his  magic  was  not  trans- 
ferable, as  Old  Eli  was  to 
find  out  later. 

Yale,  with  Dowling  oozini^ 
and  fullback  Calvin  Hill 
bla.sting  his  way  through  the  Harvard  line, 
rolled  to  a  22-0  lead,  and  at  half-time  were 
sitting  pretty  to  the  tune  of  22-6. 

The  pace  picked  up  during  the  intermission 
with  the  Yale  "Precision"  Marching  Band  go- 
ing all  out  to  impress: 

"Crooked  up  those  lines!"  shouted  an  em- 
barra.ssed  Yalie,  as  the  YPMB  went  into  Rad- 
cliffe-girl-stringy-hair  formation,  followed  by  a 
superb  rendition  of  a  "crumbling  establish- 
ment." That  formation  collapsed  to  the  tune 
of  (or  before)  "Joshua  fought  the  Battle  of 
Jericho." 

Harvard's  band  featured  a  look  at  football, 
in  which  the  receiving  team,  massing  behind  a 
six-foot  long  arrow,  managed  to  penetrate  the 
opposition  wall  despite  a  Trojan  safety. 

The  announcer  disclosed  that  for  the  finale, 
the  band  "had  wanted  to  achieve  a  climax  to 
the  stimulating  season,  but  unfortunately  was 
unable." 

Back  to  the  game,  and  Harvard  had  dis- 
covered a  far  more  potent  defense  Yale  chipped 
in  with  four  fumbles,  and  with  minutes  re- 
maining, Yale  led,  29-13. 

The  white  handkerchiefs  came  out,  and  I  was 
a  Harvard  fan  caught  in  the  midst  of  15,000 
Yalies  screaming  "We're  number  one!",  or  more 
creatively,  "You're  number  two!".  The  opposi- 
tion answered  from  across  the  way  with  a 
rather  smug:  "Harvard  rejects!"  The  Harvard 
band  then  got  into  the  swing  of  things,  playing 
"Theme  from  the  Mickey  Mouse  Club." 

All  was  groovy  on  my  side  of  the  field,  and 
then  something  funny  happened.  Harvard  was 

(Continued  on  Pa^e  6) 


Foik  Cany  Fencers 
To  1740  Opening  Win 

By  NEIL  UNGERLEIDER 

Last  week,  I  prefaced  my  fencing  article  with  the  reminder 
that  it  was  generally  inadvisable  to  predict  the  outcome  of 
Brandeis  sporting  events.  It  appears  that  I  should  have  heeded 
my  own  advice  —  Brandeis  scored  a  surprisingly  easy  victory 
over  Fairfield  by  a  17-10  margin. 

As  expected,  the  Foil  team  led  the  fencers  with  a  7-2  record 
for  the  day.  Team  Captain  David  Pitt  has  definitely  achieved 
the  polish  that  he  has  been  working  towards  for  three  years. 
Pitt  led  all  fencers  with  a  perfect  3-0  record.    Paul  Gron  is 

fencing  every  bit  as  well  as  he 


did  last  year,  as  he  posted  a 
2-1  margin.  Lee  Schlesinger  has 
shown  great  improvement  this 
season  in  developing  a  good  at- 
tack. Schlesinger  also  finished 
at  2-1. 

The  big  surprises  came  in  the 
Epee  and  Sabre  teams.  If  The 
Justice  were  in  the  habit  of 
printing  retractions,  I  suppose 
my  disparaging  remarks  of  last 


Rams  Defeat 
Chodes,  14-8,  for 
B'-League  Tide 

By  WARREN  SOIFFER 

The  Rams  defeated  the  week  might  warrant  one.  De- 
Chodes  14-8  in  the  B-league  spite  superficial  evidence  to  the 
final  Thursday  in  a  game  not  contrary,  both  teams  showed 
nearly  as  close  as  the  score  re-  good  talent  in  posting  5-4  rec- 
vealed.  ords  for  the  afternoon. 

The  Rams  reached  the  finals  Jim  Backer's  hard  work  has 
by  crushing  the  Black  and  obviously  paid  off.  Backer  had 
White  34-12.  The  Chodes  fenced  foil  last  year  before 
squeaked  by  The  One  6-0  to  switching  to  sabre  this  season, 
face  the  Rams.  He  had  a  2-1  record  for  the  day 

The  league-leading  Rams  put  and  is  showing  great  promise, 
together  both  solid  offensive  Sabre  Captain  Mark  Frankel 
and  defensive  performances  to  survived  a  rather  dismal  first 
overpower  the  Chodes.  The  match  to  finish  at  2-1.  Fresh- 
Chodes  were  unable  to  put  to-  man  Albert  Chao,  who  tends  to 
gether  an  offensive  drive  due  to  remind  one  of  last  year's  New 
the  tight  Rams'  defense  led  by  England  Champion  Steve  Lieb- 
linemen  Steve  Sternberg  and  haber,  will  undoubtedly  im- 
Tom  Amy.  On  numerous  occa-  prove  as  the  year  progresses, 
sions.  the  Rams  line  forced  He  has  Liebhaber's  strength 
Chodes'  quarterback  Mark  and  need  only  develop  the 
Hammerschlag  into  throwing  finesse.  Chao  had  a  1-2  record. 
(Continued  on  Page  7)  (Continued   on  Page  7) 
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Judges-Crimson  Saturday: 
Can  Haggerty  &  Co.  Do  It? 


By  PAUL  SCHIFFER 

It's  always  pretty  difficult  to 
predict  what  the  Judges  are 
going  to  do.  Last  season,  the 
Blue  and  White  stepped  all 
over  Clark  and  won  the  first 
home  opener  in  how  many 
years?  Pretty  auspicious.  They 
then  went  on  to  lose  seven  out 
of  their  next  eight  games  in  by 
far  the  easier  half  of  their 
schedule. 

The  highlight  of  this  stretch 
was  a  disastrous  weekend  trip 
to  New  York  where  yoiir  boys 
and  mine  were  dumped  by  the 

All-Star  Team 

(Voted  by  Players  and  League 
Officials) 
OFFENSE 
E.  Zauderer,  Pengas 

Shamres,  FI 
G.  Caplan,  MDF 

Redd,  MDF 
C.  Klabin,  Pengas 
B.  Petrassu,  MDF 
QB.  Meyer,  FI 

Rand,  FI 
Util.  Magnes,  Pengas 
DEFENSE 
E.  Lubin.  FI 

Myatt,  Foam 
G.  Caplan,  MDF 
Aaron,  Foam 
Redd,  MDF       (tie) 
MLB.  Lerman,  Pengas 
CB.  Aikens,  FI 
Segal,  Pengas 
S.  Bates.  FI 
Util.  Perlman,  TBA 


i 

rival  Semitic  powerhouses  of 
Yeshiva  and  Brooklyn  College. 
Pizza  in  the  face,  you  know 
what  I  mean?  Was  this  the  end? 
Back  to  Manhattan  Beach  pick- 
up? Confounding  the  grand- 
stand sages,  the  Judges  demon- 
strated that  their  potential  lay 
in  winning  games  by  sweeping 
9  out  of  their  remaining  12, 
thus  ending  up  with  11  (count 
'em)   wins  and   10  losses. 

The  final  three  setbacks 
came  at  the  hands  of  three  ad- 
mittedly superior  squads  — 
Northeastern,  BU  and  Assump- 
tion —  and  Brandeis  looked 
good  in  all  of  them.  In  the 
homestretch,  they  won  all  the 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


"HOUSE 
OF  SPORTS 

SPORTING  GOODS 

One  of  New  England's 

Leading  School  and  College 

Outfitters 

HART  ond  KASTLE  METAL  SKIS 

SKI   RENTALS 

SQUASH   und  TENNIS 

RACKETS  RESTRUN6 

SKATE  SHARPENING 

835  Moin  St.,  Wolrhom 
894-0530 


THE  HOME  OF  10,000  SWEATERS 

if   FULLY  FASHIONED 
if  HAND  LOOMED  IN  OUR  OWN  OWN  FACTORIES 

SEPARATES!  —  Sizes  5-18 

SLACKS  &  SKIRTS  —  Sovings  up  to  50% 

MISSES  SWEATERS^J;:|rJ,^tT2!i'*'''-^  $2- $3- $4 
EXCITING  DESIGNERS  SAMPLE  SWEATERS  ^%8%o     I 
MENS  SWEATERS   ,Yom\7.00*up*'' ""  *'"'''*'^  **^'*'' 

WESTARKNITS  FACTORY  STORE 

940  Moin   Street  (Route  20),  (Bonks  Squore),  Wolthom 

USE  OUR  CONVENIENT  LAY-A-AWAY  PLAN 
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Students  Grant  Sanctuary  in  Mailman  to  A IVOZ  Soldiery 
'Community' Sparlcs  Waltliam  Residents^  Aliram  to  Action 


Br  EUEN  SHAFFER 

For  the  past  week,  Sp/4  John  D.  RoUins  has  been  taking  sanctuary  from  the  Army  in 
Mailman  Hall  at  Brandeis.  It  has  been  a  week  pervaded  by  questioning,  community,  discussioa 
and  confusion,  and  gripped  by  occasions  of  tension  and  violence. 

An  open  steering  committee,  formed  overa  month  ago,  made  the  final  arrangements  lead- 
ing up  to  the  sanctuary.  The  committee  contacted  Rollins  through  the  New  England  Resistance 
and  the  sanctuary  was  opened  at  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  I>ecember  4.  In  separate  press  relea.ses 
distributed  at  that  time  (see  texts  on  pages  3  and  6)  and  at  a  subsequent  pre.sis  conference,  John 

Bill  Callahan  '69  of  the  Brandeis  community,  and  Steve  Pallet 
of  the  Resistance  explained  the  reasons  for  the  event. 

While  it  was  admitted  that  Brandeis  could  not  physically 
keep  John  from  the  authorities  forever,  the  hope  was  exprei^ed 
that  this  form  of  protest  would  generate  a  genuine  realization 
of  the  University's  role  in  perpcttuating  "the  extension  of  Amer- 


BUST  SCARE:  On  Saturday  as  rumors  spread  of  an  imminent 
raid  by  the  Feds,  the  community  in  sanctuary  at  Mailman 
assembled  to  be  with  Sp/4  John  RoUins,  wearing  the  sweat- 
shirt. JUSTICE  photo  by  Jan  Presser 


INSIDE  ON  THE 
SANCTUARY 


Open  Letter  Page  2 

Interview  with  Rollins 

Page  3 
Pictures  Page  3  and  6 

Statements: 

By  the  University  Page  6 

By  the  Resistance  Page  6 

By   Rollins  Page    3 
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Students  Will  Vote  Next  Week 
On  SBR  Constitutional  Change 


ican  power."  Ideally,  the  sanctuary  is  to  solidify  a  Brandeis 
community  willing  to  act  collectively  for  social  and  political 
change. 

John,  age  20,  had  attended  a  year  at  Wilmington  College 
in  his  home  town,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  before  enli.st- 
ing.  His  last  post  was  at  Fort  Clayton  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  He  said  he  had  been  AWOL  several  times  before,  and 
was  on  leave  in  Boston  when  he  made  the  decision  to  contact 
the  Resistance  and  .seek  sanctuary.  He  stressed  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  penalties  facing  him  should  he  be  court-martialed  for 
desertion,  and  that  he  himself  had  decided  upon  sanctuary  as 
••the  only  effective  means  of  expressing  my  opinions." 

Discussed  Policy  Towards  Arrest 

He  also  stated  that  he  would  not  resist  arrest  when  the 
police  came.  (Any  statement  to  the  contrary  would  provide 
grounds  for  his  classification  by  the  military  as  a  deserter 
rather  than  AWOL.)In  a  later  group  discussion  on  what  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  event  of  a  bust,  there  were  suggestions 
ranging  from  violent  resistance  to  .simply  staring  silently  at 
the  police. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  John  would  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
violence  that  took  place,  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  com- 
munity would  neither  bar  the 
police  nor  aid  their  entry,  but 
would  carry  on  whatever  activ- 
ity was  going  on  at  the  time. 
If  there  was  none,  the  group 
wanted  to  begin  discussing  the 
future  of  the  sanctuary  com- 
munity. 

Among   the    discu.ssions   that 

followed  during  the  week  was  a 

December    10,    1968    session  on  what  students  would    arrested    at    the    sanctuary    in 

like  to  get  out  of  the  university    Mailman    Hall    the    University 

that  they  find  lacking,  and  will  not  aid  in  having  them  re- 
what  alternatives  might  be  pro-  lea.sed  on  bail.  This  was  the 
posed.  Some  felt  that  they  had  vow  of  University  President 
been  trained  to  absorb  facts  Morris  Abram  in  an  interview 
rather  than  to  think,  and  that  Friday  afternoon, 
the  classroom  .structure  carried  ^^^^^^  students  engage  in 
""^twlsaT^  thought  that  mo.st  civil  disobedience,  ho  said,  they 
students    never    bothered    to    «"K»'^  '«  »**  prepared  to_ accept 


Abram  Says: 
No  Bail  Money 
For  Arrested 

If  any  Brandeis  students  are 


formulate  their  own  questions 


the  consequences,  which  include 


o      .^^   ^WT,,^^                                                            •                      and    challenge   their   professors  staymg    m   ja.l    if   they    cannot 

By  JON   QUINT                                                                               3i3^^,^     ^i^3t    ^j,^y     si.^^id     be  ol>^^/.'^  bail  money.  He  said  he 

Students  will  vote  Monday  on  an  amendment  to  the  Student  Union  Constitution  that  will    learning  or  about  specific  ideas.  "^J«    ^<  g^^^t  respect    for  Pt'ople 

allow  the  Student  Board  of  Review  to  participate  in  the  new  judiciary  system  that  has  just   Blame  for  this  was  placed  both  ^'''^'f^, /^"/^^^^^^^ 

U|)on  the  attitude  of  many  pro-  yo    acis    oi    civii    aisoiKaic  ncc. 


graduate    discipline     that     fall 

outside    of   academic    perform-   Review  shall  represent  the  Stu- 


ance."  dent  Union  on  all  Judicial  Bod- 
Referendum  Details  ies,"  will  be  the  new  wording. 
Th^     rpforx-ndwm     will     ask  The   changes   will    also    permit 
stuTl'c^.t,s'to'^menTthe  Consii^  SBR  elections  to  take  P lace  m 

lution  to  allow  SBR  to  expand  f'^^^>''''Vl^^^JL\'''  ^^''"'" 

to    five    members,    adding    an  ber  for  this  year  only. 

Associate  Justice  to  the  board.  The  activities  to  be  handled 

by  the  Judicial  Board  are  pres- 


Investigation  Discloses 
Library  Incompetence 


In  the  interview  Abram  dis- 
cu.ssed  whether  he  would  visit 
the  actual  sanctuary  site, 
though  since  that  time  he  has 
come  down.  He  noted  that  a 
decision  not  to  attend  would 
be  based  on  several  factors. 

Reasons 


Statement  by  SBR  Ch 
tice  Marc  Hoffman  on 


From   the    response    to   its    recent   .series,   The    Justice   has 


irfJus-    ently  assigned  to  the^Adniinih-   j^^,,^^,^  ^^  conditions  at  the  library  that  include  low   .nor 

^""^^  ^-    FlcVltV^Howrver    ?f   the   fac     high   dismissal   and    resignation   rate,   and   the   general    i 
Faculty.   However     ^^   the   lac        .^^,,^^^,  ^^  certain  top  administrators. 


One    reason    he    cited    dealt 

•ale,  a  with  the  po.ssible  dania/.ie  to  the 

incom-  public  image  of  the  University 

ih            ,         ^.iv    F^vvwv^  v^^  ^v..«...  top  administrators.  if  its  chief  executive   visited   a 

The  changes  will  al.so  entail  a    ^^^y    approves    me    previously            ^^^^  former  and  present  employees  of  the  library  suggest  group    harl)oring    a     crimin  il. 

rewriting  of  the  rules  on  SBR    propo.sed   Environmental   Com-   ^j^^^  conditions  are  not  as  good  as  they  .seem  to  be  or  as  The  The   President  believes   that   if 

quorums   and    will    allow    SBR    "^^'''^^9^  ^"^f^  ^"^   Justice,  .jj^^v.    j^j^^j^j^  i^^^   made  them   out   to   l>e.  The   respon.se  has   come  by  he  went  to  Maihiuin   he  would 

to    work   on    the    new    Judicial    13),  the  Ad  Committee  will  De   ^^^^^  q£  ,|^outh  and   in  the  form  of  letters.   (A  letter  from  one  clearly   be  seen   as  part  of   the 

Board.  "The  Student  Board  of            (Continued  on  Page  8)            former  employee  appears  in  its  entirety  on  page  4.)  community,  an  image  he  didn't 

These  librarians  claimed  that ^*****  ^^  create. 

•    The    Justice    was    only    partly    closest   a.ssociates.   They   main-  Mr.    Abram    was    also   ques- 


TA  Fires  Jan  Kessler, 

major 

Means  Are  Questioned  El- 

^  ing.  it 


correct    in    pointing    to    inade-  tain  that  the  circumstances  that  tioned  as  to  whether  he  fell  he 

/     quate    funds    as    the    library's  have    prevented    the    necessary  should   visit   the   sanctuary   Ik?- 

major  problem.  The  bad  judg-  reciprocity  between  t'he  admin-  cause  of  its  educational  aspects. 

it   of  the  library's  adminis-  istrative  director   and   his  staff  On   that   matter   he   .stated   that 

ion  in  channeling  available  are  a   mixture  of  shortcomings  if  there  was  something  in  that 

has  been  equally  damag-  in  lx)th  his  personal   style  and  vein    that  he  couldn't  get  any- 

ig,  It  was  suggested.  his  conception  of  his  role  and  where  else  he  would  go   there 

Under  circumstances  that  can   tee's      recommendation      that        According  to  highly  reliable  of  the  library's.  but  as  of  Friday  he  hadn't  .seen 

only    be    described    as    highly    Kessler's    contract    not    be    re-    sources.  Library  Director  Ron-        Other  evidence  uncovered  in  that  in  existence.  However,  he 

irregular,   Jan   Kessler,    a    lee-    newed   was   actually    made   by    aid  Glens  has  lost  contact  with  the  investigation  includes:  addod  that  he  was  very  anxious 

turer   in  mime,   has  been  fired   only  one  member,  Prof.  Charles    his  staff  and  finds  himself  un-  .    .      ,it,-,,rv'w  nrn  to  di.scu.ss   the   sanctuary   i.ssue 


\  7 


by  the  University's  Theatre 
Arts  Department. 

The  rules  of  the  Brandeis 
faculty  handbook  stipulate  that 
all  decisions  pertaining  to  the 
hiring  and  firing  practices  of 
departments  must  be  handled 
by  the  tenured  members.  How- 
ever, The  Justice  has  learned 
that  Kessler's  dismi.s.sal  was  in 
fact  the  result  of  a  decision 
made  between  the  Theatre  Arts 
Department  Chairman  and  one 
tenured  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

Chairman  Howard  Bay  told 
Kes.sler  of  the  "non-reappoint- 
ment"  after  having  met  only 
with  the  four-man  Acting  Com- 
mittee, whose  function  in  the 
Department  is  purely  advisory. 
Moreover,  the  Acting  Commit- 


(ContinAied  on  Page  11} 


able    to    deal    with    eve»     his   ,,,-V-V  "^Ua     MtBrin^eis    with  anyone  at  anytime. 

last  year; 


SDS  Tockles  Dining  Halls 

S.D.S.'s  Cafeteria  Committee  issued  a  leaflet  main- 
taining that  cafeteria  workers  are  underpaid  and  that 
as  a  result  the  dining  halls  are  understaffed. 

Citing  comparative  wage  .scales  at  Boston  area  uni- 
versities, the  leaflet  demonstrates  that  Brandeis  pays 
the  least.  Long  lines,  inability  to  obtain  special  foods, 
and  unsanitary  conditions  are  direct  results  of  under- 
.staffing.  Another  table  shows  that  board  fees  are  highest 
here  so  that  raising  wages  shouldn't  result  in  higher 
board  fees. 

A  petition  is  being  circulated  demanding:  (1)  a  $3.00 
hour  minimum  wage  or  a  25%  increase  whichever  is 
higher;  (2)  a  25%  increase  in  the  work  force;  (3)  reap- 
propriating  University  funds  rather  than  increasing  stu- 
dent fees  to  offset  the  cost;  and  (4)  immediate  acceptance 
of  the  demands. 


•  After  doing  without  an 
Acquisitions  librarian  for  a 
long  time,  the  library  hired  a 
highly  -  experienced,  well- 
trained  man  as  a  replacement; 
he  left  after  less  than  two 
weeks  at  Brandeis  bocau.se  of 
difTiculties  with  other  library 
administrators; 

•  The  library  lost  the  .serv- 
ices of  Harry  Tarlin,  once  act- 
ing director  of  the  library,  also 
becau.se   of    "difTiculties"; 

•  La.st  year  the  Science 
Council  gave  Library  Director 
Ronald  Glens  a  vote  of  "no 
confi^'^nce."   The    deeisinn    was 

(Continued  on  Page  4> 


Delays  Plague 
RosenthoJ  Dorms 

Contractor  difficulties  have 
further  delayed  the  opening 
of  the  two  men'.s  dormitories 
in  the  Rosenthal  complex. 
Director  of  Residence  Har- 
ris Schwartz  guessed  that 
the  flast  unit  might  he  open 
before  Winter  Recess  but 
remained  even  more  doubt- 
ful of  a  19(»8  opening  for 
the  South  building. 

The  University's  desire  to 

(Continued   on    page    9^ 
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SBR  Stafrement 

A  New  Judicial  System 

By  MARC  HOFFMAN,  Chief  Justice 

At  th^  beginning  of  this  semester  the  Student  Board  of  Review  withdrew  from  handling 
disciplinary  castas  because  the  University  e  judicial  structure  had  proved  itself  unjust  to  stu- 
dents. The  Ad  Hoc  committee  on  which  I  served  has  proposed  to  President  Abram  a  radically 
new  judicial  structure.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  describe  and  explain  the  new 
structure  and  secondly  to  urge  you  to  demonstrate  your  acceptance  or  rejection  of  it  by  vot- 
ing in  the  forthcoming  referendum.  This  referendum  is  on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Stu- 
dent Union  Constitution  to  increase  the  size  of  the  SBR  to  five  officers,  thus  enabling  it  t«  par- 
ticipate in  the  new  judicial  structure. 
The  proposed  judicial  struc- 


Jan  Kessler 

"With  the  dismissal  of  Jan  Kessler  fro«n  the  Theatre  Arts 

Department  and  the  consequent  end  of  all  mime  instruction  at 
Brandeis,  the  University  has  again  demonstrated  t'hat  it  retains 
a  capacity  for  ignominious  blunders  on  the  order  of  those  which 
resulted  in  the  departure  of  such  faculty  as  Herbert  Marcuse, 
Daniel  Bennett  and  Kathleen  Gough.  Yet  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
that  a  school  that  looks  determinedly  forward  while  marching  so 
inexorably  in  the  opposite  direction  should  stumble  with  such 
crippling  frequency. 

For  we  would  be  deceiving  ourselves  to  suppose  t'hat  the 
loss  of  Jan  Kessler  has  not  added  (immeasurably)  to  the  dam- 
age Brandeis  had  already  sustained  with  the  other  firings. 
Surely  we  needed  no  further  confirmation  of  the  artistic  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Theatre  Department's  present  leadership  before 
this  latest  episode.  No,  more  interestingly,  the  incident,  with 
the  Department's  disrespect  for  an  individual's  personal  dignity 
and  its  disregard  for  propriety,  once  again  proves  that  at  Bran- 
deis, the  warmth  and  unicjue  talent  of  such  a  man  as  Kessler  is 
expendable  if  enough  influential  (i.e.,  tenured)  figures  in  a  de- 
partment want  him  out.  The  organizational  framework  designed 
fo.'  handling  who  gets  hired  or  fired  at  this  University  is  often 
not  responsive  to  meaningful  confederations  of  teaching 
capacity. 

Students,  moreover,  are  kept  strictly  in  the  dark  about 
matters  that  concern  them  as  deeply  as  they  concern  faculty 
members.  All  the  depai  tments  that  have  so  generously  awarded 
students  the  rig'ht  to  participate  directly  in  policy-making  have 
scrupulously  avoided  the  inclusion  of  students  in  matters  of 
hiring,  rehiring,  and  tenure.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  faculty's  argument  that  students  have  no  business  deciding 
who  one's  colleagues  are  to  be;  but  by  the  same  token,  the 
faculty  has  no  business  basing  decisions  about  such  matters  on 
contingencies  that  are  irrelevant  to  the  proper  criteria  upon 
which  such  matters  ought  to  be  resolved.  Under  such  a  prac- 
tice where  student  views  about  the  attributes  of  a  teacher  are 
cften  regarded  as  somrtiung  of  an  aflront,  outrages  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Kessler  alTair  are  inevitable. 

The  department  faculties  must  come  to  realize  that  they 
have  no  right  to  set  themselves  up  as  an  insulated  community 
of  generally  convivial  colleagues  independent  of  their  students 
and  free  to  govern  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  its  members 
with  only  perfunctory  regard  to  us.  We  refuse  to  remain  edu- 
cational pawns. 

But  what  of  Jan  Kessler?  Had  his  students  been  consulted 
aV)out  the  quality  ol  his  classes,  it  would  have  been  evident 
that  most  of  the  complaints  used  to  justify  his  ouster  are  with- 
out foundation.  Indeed,  Jan's  work  at  Brandeis  has  become 
the  axis  for  a  growing  movement  of  devoted  artists:  not  only 
has  he  "succeeded  in  graduate  courses  where  otiiers  failed,"  as 
one  graduate  student  said,  but  his  devotion  and  humanity  have 
been  instrumental  in  extending  a  theatrical  experience  to  those 
who  have  never  before  had  it. 

Kessler  has  since  handed  in  a  personal  resignation  to  the 
University.  He  says  it  is  his  last  comnuinication  with  the  officials 
of  Brandeis.  But  his  actions  don't  render  the  situation  any 
more  tolerable.  We  demand  the  reopening  of  the  case  on  the 
grounds  of  its  illegality  according  to  faculty  regulations  and  that 
the  tenured  members  this  time  consult  Kessler's  students  to 
dispell  any  of  t'he  doubts  raised  about  his  competence  as  a 
member  of  the  Theatre  Arts  Department. 

Judicial  Reform 

Next  Monday,  students  will  be  asked  to  amend  the  Student 
Union  Constitution's  judiciary  section.  While  the  referendum 
does  not  ask  for  a  vole  on  the  provisions  of  the  newly  de- 
veloped Judiciary  Board,  the  final  tabulations  will  indicate 
whether  Brandeis  students  want  a  new  judicial  set-up. 

The  need  for  some  change  became  apparent  earlier  this 
year  when  the  Dean  of  Students'  office,  which  had  played  a 
conflicting  role  as  prosecutor  and  judge  in  disciplinary  cases, 
bungled  several  parietals  violations.  The  heavy  handedness  led 
to  SBR's  withdrawal  from  all  disciplinary  matters  and  its  call 
for  restructuring  the  University's  judiciary  process. 

President  Abram  then  set  up  a  study  group,  which  has 
created  a  worthwhile  plan  designed  to  remove  all  the  inequities 
in  the  old  system  and  still  allow  students  a  meaningful  role  in 
controlling  their  non-academic  lives  at  Brandeis. 

Tliese  proposals  are  sound  and  .should  be  put  into  effect  as 
soon  as  possible.  Tlirough  acceptance  of  the  Constitutional  re- 
form, students  will  have  completed  their  side  of  the  bargain. 
Institution  ol  the  plan  depends  on  the  faculty.  We  urge  them 
to  art  swiftly  and  favorably  on  proposals  at  their  meeting  this 
montli  to  enable  the  plan's  initiation. 


ture  makes  two  major  changes 
in  the  current  "withdrawn 
from"  campus  judiciary.  First, 
the  new  structure  guarantees 
student  participation  in  all  dis- 
ciplinary cases.  Secondly, 
every  student  cTiarged  with  a 
violation  of  university  rules  or 
regulations  will  have  the  right 
to  a  hearing.  The  p«inel  of 
judges  of  that  hearing  will  con- 
sis-t  in  most  cases  of  all  stu- 
dents,   or    a    majority    of    stu- 


courts.  The  courts  consist  of 
1)  the  student  members,  2) 
student  and  faculty  members, 
and  3)  the  whole  judicial 
board.  Jurisdiction  is  decided 
by  the  whole  judicial  board. 
While  there  are  no  guarantees 


periences  helpful  to  their  un- 
derstanding of  both  sides  of  a 
case. 

While  important  gains  have 
been  made  for  student  power 
in  disciplinary  matters,  there 
remain    areas    where    students* 


for   student   court  jurisdiction,    rights   must   be   redefined.   The 
we  have  lost  nothing  and  have    judicial    board,    being    a    new 


a  lot  to  gain  from  this  new 
structure.  First,  SBR  had  no 
agreement  that  couldn't  be 
violated     by     personal     whim. 


dents.  In  the  most  serious  cases    Secondly,  cases  that  were  nev- 


the  minmium  number  of  stu- 
dent judges  will  be  one  less 
than  a  n\ajority. 

Judicial  Board 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  pro- 
posal recommends  the  vesting 
of  all  disciplinary  power  in 
the  judicial  board.  The  judicial 
board  is  composed  of  i\ve  stu- 
dents from  SBR,  four  faculty 
members,  and  two  administra- 
tors from  outside  tlie  office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students.  Each 
group  also  chooses  one  alter- 
nate. Cases  will  be  heard  by 
sub-groups  of  this  board,  called 


to    adjudica- 
with   student 


er  considered  to  be  within  the 
range   of   student   participation 
are    now    subject 
tion   by   a   board 
representatives. 

Role  Rotation 

Another  feature  of  the  judi- 
cial board  is  the  rotation  sys- 
tem. When  one  of  the  three 
courts  is  given  jurisdiction,  the 
members  of  that  court  will 
designate  on  a  rotating  basis 
the  roles  of  pi  os(  color,  de- 
fender, and  judge.  By  rotating 
the  judicial  roles,  it  is  hoped 
that   the   judges   will  gain   ex- 


body,  will  have  no  precedents 
to  fall  back  on,  and  will  have 
to  determine  questions  of  pro- 
ctKlure  and  admission  of  evi- 
dence as  well  as  appropriate 
sanctions  de  nova. 

The    question    raised    by 
referendum     is     whether 
want     our     representatives 
work   within   the  proposed 
dicial  structure.  Significant 
vances  have  been  made  in 


the 

we 

to 

ju- 
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Open  Letter 

To  the  Brandeis  Sanctuary 

I  am  writing  you  this  note  in  response  to  what  I  consider  js 
(or  was)  an  exiraorduiary  experience.  All  things  considtitd — 
and  many  of  these  must  be  considered  mistakes — the  Sanctuary 
holds  the  potentjal  for  an  extremely  important  experiment  to- 
ward humanizing  foe  University.  The  questions  it  asks  and  the 
responsibilities  it  must  assume  are  so  interesting  and  vital  to 
the  health  of  the  University  that  it  becomes  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  Sanctuary  not  degenerate,  indeed  that  it  set  itself 
the  task  of  completing  its  Ihou^JUs  and  making  more  permanent 
its  aims.  It  cannot  do  tliis  without  fating  the  challenge  from 
within,  which  is  as  ^^reat,  if  not-  greater,  than  the  one  it  fears 
from  the  Outside.  For  in  terms  of  structure,  the  Outside  is 
fairly  well  understood  and  predictable,  while  the  Sanctuary  is 
only  at  the  beginning  of  determining  the  ground  rules  for  •\  new 
structure. 

Quite  frankly  my  own  observation  so  far  leads  me  to  won- 
der if  the  direction  these  beginnings  are  headed  is  not  deriva- 
tive of  the  very  structure  which  characterizes  the  society  the 
Sanctuary  seeks  to  change.  This  is  the  first  of  several  questions 
which  must  be  asked  in  good  faith  of  its  "leadership." 

Must  the  Sanctuary  first  create  a  new  power  structure  in 
order  to  change  its  external  counterpart?  .  .  .  "The  Dragon  is 
dead,  now  we  are  the  Dragon."  Perhaps  the  experience  so  far 
is  one  of  catharsis,  of  a  sort  of  working  out  from  within,  the 
roles  of  antagonist-victim,  boss-worker,  landlord-tenant,  (teach- 
er-student?). Perhaps  this  could  eventually  lead  to  a  rejection 
of  the  imitative  and  the  substitution  of  a  "community"  for  a 
power  structure,  but  only  through  a  great  deal  of  patience  and 
honest  human  communication,  in  the  face  of  rather  great  frus- 
trations. Overcrowding,  sleeplessness,  boredom,  the  lack  of  pro- 
grams or  perhaps  the  tyranny  of  constant  spontaneity,  the  at- 
tempt to  solve  too  many  problems  on  too  many  levels  simul- 
taneously, physical  and  environmental  adjustments,  all  these 
seem  to  create  an  irnpossiblo  situation.  Yet  one  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  and  moved  by  the  spirit  of  those  in  the  midst  of 
all  of  this  ...  a  joyous  revolution. 

As  an  act  of  support  for  John  Rollins,  as  another  fiber 
added  to  the  loose  fabric  that  is  the  "Movement,"  the  Sanctuary 
is  an  important,  if  temporary,  phenomenon.  :ts  nature  is  es- 
sentially vicarious  and  symbolic  in  that  it  is  only  temporarily 
vexing  to  both  the  military  and  to  the  \dministration,  and  does 
not  test  either  of  these  authorities,  or  indeed  the  student  body 
for  very  long. 

But  a  major  by-product  might  be  its  real  contribution.  One 
cannot  witness  tiiis  strange  mixture  of  university  students, 
high  school  students,  faculty  (too  few),  and  children,  without 
a  strange  sense  of  novelty,  of  wondering  why  this  should  seem 
so  new  to  the  campus.  In  a  building  for  years  so  nearly  unoc- 
cupied, so  free  of  office  space  or  classroom  needs,  a  function 
may  just  have  been  discovered.  Could  it  be  that  the  ground- 
breaking for  a  new  Student  Union  may  really  have  just  been 
undertaken  at  Mailman?  Could  this  be  a  Sanctuary  for  ideas 
and  concepts  leading  toward  a  reevaluation  of  the  University 
by  the  students,  a  place  for  the  trial  of  a  new  style  of  living, 
and  a  mixing  ground?  Could  the  Sanctuary  change  hands,  con- 
tinue without  or  between  crisis,  accept  the  challenge  of  other 
AWOL's  or  opponents  of  the  Draught?  Face  the  challenge  of 
structuring  itself  with  an  open  mind  and  heart  toward  some 
longer-range  goals  and  in  effect  be  independent  in  a  responsible 
arni  responsive  way  from  the  University?  Could  it  redesign  its 
own  environment  rather  than  vandalize  it?  Could  it  heighten 
the  experience  of  freedom  on  the  campus  without  developing 
forms  of  fascism?  Could  the  neutrality  of  the  University,  its 
role  as  a  place  of  free  research,  be  heightened  by  such  an  effort 
or  woidd  those  in  the  Sanctuary  attempt  to  politicize  the  Uni- 
versity through  tyranny  and  threat  and  end  up  throwing  the 
baby  out  with  the  wash?  And  certainly  what  is  on  all  our 
minds,  is  the  University,  its  Faculty,  Administration,  Trustees 
and  Students  willing  to  suffer  the  existence  of  such  a  promising 
and  threatening  institution  within  its  midst. 

Respectfully  your*, 

Michael  Mazur 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 


areas:  student  participation  in 
all  disciplinary  cases  and  the 
right  of  students  to  have  a 
hearing  and  to  be  judged  by 
peers.  If  the  amendment  to  ex- 
pand SBR  is  approved,  it  will 
then  be  up  to  the  community 
to  elect  representatives  to  SBR 
to  fight  lor  the  implementation 
of  their  values. 

Letters 

Keyser  Corrected 

Sir: 

While  I  generally  foimd  much 
to  atiec  with  in  the  recent  ar- 
ticle bv  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Professor  Keyser,  I 
must  olTer  one  correction  on  a 
point  of  some  significance.  This 
concerns  the  election  of  1964 
and  Prof.  Keyser's  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson 
(sort-of)  first  promised  not  to 
expand  the  war  and  then,  once 
elected,  went  ahead  and  did 
just  that.  Of  course  I  do  not 
dispute  these  facts,  but  I  re- 
ject th<?  implied  argument  that 
this  vague  pi;omise  was  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  President's  elec- 
tion strategy  or  that  he  cam- 
paigned in  any  sense  as  a  real 
"peace  candidate."  This  view, 
which  one  often  hears  ex- 
pressed, is  nothing  more  than 
an    illusion   of   college    liberals 

—  who  perhaps  heard  only  this 
part  of  his  campaign,  but  that 
was    not    the    President's   fault 

—  who  try  to  make  themselves 
believe  that  their  political  sig- 
nificance, whatever  it  is  today, 
was  equally  great  in  1964, 
which  was  just  not  the  case. 
The  campaign  against  Gold- 
water  was  primarily  directed 
against  his  stand  on  domestic 
issues,  and  succeeded  admir- 
ably in  picturing  him  as  a 
Neanderthal  reactionary 
dreaming  deliriously  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  wage  rates  and 
working  conditions  of  the 
sweat-shop  (this  was  fair 
enough:  in  the  early  '60's  BG's 
reputation,  nurtured  by  his  own 
actions,  was  primarily  that  of 
a  virulently  anti-labor,  anti- 
poor  Tory).  John.son's  occa- 
sional remarks  about  the  war 
were  simply  icing  on  the  cake: 
why  not  picture  BG  not  just  as 
an  apostle  of  domestic  reaction 
but  as  a  mad  militarist,  too  — 
after  all,  there  were  those 
nutty  words  of  his  about  drop- 
ping "nukes  in  the  Kremlin 
men's  room."  I  suggest  that  all 
this  had  little  to  do  with  Viet- 
nam directly,  except  that  BG 
(a  buddy  of  the  China  lobby 
and  a  dhsciple  of  Mac  Arthur) 
apparently  would  have  liked 
to  use  Vietnam  to  provoke  a 
big  war  with  China,  and  so  the 
President  decided  to  use  this 
again.st  him  too  ("no  wider 
war,"  I  always  assumed,  meant 
no  war  with  China).  Why 
should  the  President  do  this, 
when  he  already  had  Gold- 
water  beaten  on  domestic  is- 
sues? I  suggest  two  reaeons. 
t)ne,    Elbeejay's    love   ©f   con- 

(Centinued  en  page  t) 


An  Interview  with  Sp/4  John  D.  Rollins,  RA 


Jfffflce:  Row  do  you  account 
for  your  present  attitude 
towards  the  army?  What  led 
to  your  "conversion"? 

Rollins:  I  entered  the  army 
in  the  summer  of  1967.  I  came 
from  an  ultra  -  conservative 
background:  Deep  South. 
I  didn't  really  have  any  poli- 
tical feelings  when  I  entered  the 
army.  I  was  apolitical  through 
apathy  rather  than  choice.  In 
basic  training  you  don't  really 
have  time  to  consider  anything. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  situation 
was  more  radical  than  in  North 
Carolina.  There  the  norm  was 
to  be  prejudiced  against  some- 
one for  the  color  of  his  skin, 
but  in  New  Jersey  this  wasn't 
the  normal  thing.  I  think  the 
reason  why  I  became  so  radical 
is  that  for  19  years  I  had  lived 
in  an  environment  in  which 
prejudice  and  apathy  were 
dominant,  and  I  finally  .saw 
places  where  they  weren't  ac- 
cepted. It  affected  me  more 
than  it  would  someone  who 
had  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere 
where  it  was  not  dominant.  1 
talked  with  other  GI's  who 
were  extremely  left-wing  about 
what  they  thought  was  wrong. 
I  had  a  chance  finally  to  see  the 
other  side.  Where  I  came  from 
you  weren't  allowed  to  see  the 
other  side.  All  you  saw  was 
what  they  wanted  you  to  see. 
They  didn't  acknowledge  the 
existence   of   the  evil   parts   of 

I  think  the  reason  why 
I  became  so  radical  is 
that  for  19  years  I  had 
lived  in  an  environment 
in  which  prejudice  and 
apathy  were  domi- 
nant .  .  . 


our  society.  At  first,  I  was  just 
infuriated.  I  worked  with  these 
people  to  obtain  a  discharge 
by  several  means:  repeated 
AWOL's.  refusal  to  obey  orders, 
etc.  But  thesv  activities  were 
too  open.  If  the  army  gave  us  a 
discharge,  they  would  have  had 
to  t*ive  everyone  a  discharge, 
so  they  chose  to  ignore  it. 

Justice:  You  weren't  punish- 
ed for  going  AWOL? 

Rollins:  I  was  punished  once 
for  going  AWOL,  and  was  made 
to  work  two  extra  hours  every 
night  But  usually  they  ig- 
nored it  —  obviously  if  there 
was  any  way  they  could  cover 
it  up  they  would.  But  I  worked 
where  possible. 

Justice:  Did  you  join  in  a 
gioup * 

Rollins:  No  There  were  sev- 
eral mdividuals. 

Justice:  Were  the  other  GI's 
who  didn't  share  your  views 
hostile   to   you? 

Rollins:  No.  I  encountered  no 
hostility  at  all.  Those  who  dis- 
ag:reed  just  sat  back  and 
Iau^:hed. 

Justice:  How  would  you  char- 
acterize the  people  at  your 
base? 

Rollins:  Fort  Monmouth  is  a 
Communications  school,  requir- 
in£»  alx)ve-average  scores  on 
entrance  aptitude  tests.  They 
were  a  more  intelligent  class 
than  at.  j»ay,  a  regular  Infantry 


New  Cinema/ 

Campus 

Representative 

Corn  as  liaison,  brinqinq  pricc-winninq 
Ciech,  American,  Danish  &  Swedish 
film  premieres  to  the  new  audiences 
on  your  compus.  We  now  have  suc- 
cessful programs  operating  at  mony 
mojor  schools.  If  you're  interested  in 
film,  we're  interested  in  you.  Drop 
us  a  note  right  owoy,  as  we  will  be 
on  campus  toan  to  talk  with  you.  If 
you  plan  to  be  in  New  York  over 
Christmas  or  semesters,  write  now  and 
we'll  arrange  a  meeting  while  you're 
here. 

New  Line  Cinema 

235   Second   Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

Phone  212-674-7460 


Plans    were   made  during  community   meetings   for   the   bust 
many  thought  inevitable.      JUSTICE  photo  by  Ralph  Norman 


training  school.  They  were 
more  aware  of  what  was  going 
on.  After  several  of  my  at- 
tempts to  start  something  at 
Fort  Monmouth,  they  decided  I 
was  causing  too  much  trouble, 
so  they  shipped  me  to  Fort 
Sill  in"  Oklahoma.  I  again  k)e- 
gan  making  political  state- 
ments: I  was  sent  to  Panama. 
That's  what  the  army  does.  If 
they  don't  know  how  to  handle 
you  they  ship  you  away  and 
let  someone  else  handle  you. 
I  went  to  Panama  very  dis- 
couraged about  doing  work 
within  the  army  because  there 
is  absolutely  no  civilian  sup- 
port in  Panama.  All  you  have 
there  are  GI's  to  rely  on.  The 
Panamanian  citizens  certainly 
don't  care.  They  have  enough 
to  worry  about  feeding  them- 
selves. There  was  no  one  there 
to  talk  to.  Only  when  I  came 
home  on  leave  did  I  find  out 
what  was  happening   here. 


Hope  for  Liberals 
Justice:    Uo    you    have    any 
hopes   for   the    liberal   commu- 
nity   radicalizing    themselves? 

Rollins:    It's    the    only    solu- 
tion I  can  see  to  the  problem. 
The    liberal    community    must 
become     radical.     Not    revolu- 
tionary,    but     radical     enough 
to    want    to   change   instead    of 
just    saying,     "I     know     that's 
bad."  They  must  say,  "I   want 
to    change    that    because    it    is 
bad."      I'm      not      emphasizing 
Vietnam  like  a  lot  of  people  do, 
because  Vietnam  isn't  the  prob- 
lem. It's  what  causes  Vietnam 
that  is  the  problem.  The  same 
things    that    cause    Vietnam 
cause  Biafra  and  cause  people 
to  join  the  army  because  they 
can't  find  a  better  job.   It's  all 
the    same    problem — which    is 
that  someone  is  making  money 
and  they  don't  care  who  they 
step  on  to  make  this  money. 
Justice:  Did  you  get  most  of 


Statement  by  John  D.  Rollins 


I.  Sp/4  John  Rollins,  stand 
united  in  sanctuary  with  the 
community  at  Brandeis  in  order 
that  together  we  may  seek  an 
alternative  to  the  situation 
which  causes  our  separate  prob- 
lems. Through  sanctuary  we 
are  aflorded  the  opportunity  to 
better  understand  how  our  sep- 
arate problems  are  related  to 
each  other. 

I,  as  a  soldier,  and  the  com- 
munity, as  students,  are  bein<; 
trained  to  fill  certain  roles. 
These  roles  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  attain  certain  goals  of 
our  society.  I  am  trained  to 
fight  the  physical  battles  neces- 
sary in  attaining  these  goals. 
Students  are  trained  to  fight 
the  intellectual  battles.  Neither 
of  us  are  asked  whether  or  not 
we  approve  of  the  goals  of  our 
society.  Sanctuary  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  publicly  display 
our  disapproval  of  these  goals. 

I  realize  that  this  sanctuary 
is  at  best  temporary  and  that  I 
shall  soon  return  to  the  mili- 
tary. However,  this  does  not 
mean    that    the    sanctuary    has 


failed.  It  cannot  fail  if  it  is 
able  to  cause  other  people  to 
see  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
being  used  by  our  society. 

I  single  out  the  military  in 
my  criticisms  only  because  it  is 
less  discreet  in  its  exploitation 
of  individuals  than  are  other 
segments  of  our  .society.  The 
major  difference  between  ex- 
ploitation in  Viet  Nam  and  ex- 
ploitation in  the  college  class- 
room is  that  people  are  openly 
being  murdered  in  Viet  Nam. 

Our  society  promises  under- 
developed countries  better 
crops  in  much  the  same  way 
that  it  promises  college  gradu- 
ates better  jobs.  The  goal  of 
these  promises  is  to  make  both 
students  in  our  country  and 
people  of  other  countries  more 
productive  in  order  that  our  .so- 
ciety may  capitalize  on  their 
productivity. 

We  can  no  longer  pa.ssively 
watch  our  society  sen.selessly 
exploit  other  countries  as  well 
as  our  own.  The  time  when  po- 
litical acts  are  necessary  has 
arrived. 


Seniors  and 
Graduate  Students 


Career  hunt  with  90  of  the  finest  companies 

having  operations  located  in  the  New  Jersey/ New 
York  metropolitan  area.  On  December  26-27  at  the 
Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  intersection  of  Garden  State 
Parkway  and  Route  80,  Saddle  Brook,  New  Jersey. 

For  more  details,  including  a  listing  of  spon- 
soring companies,  see  your  college  placement 
director  or  write  to  the  non-profit  sponsor  of  the 
second  annual  "Career-In":  Industrial  Relations 
Association  of  Bergen  County,  P.  0.  Box  533, 
Saddle  Brook.  New  Jersey  07662. 


your  Ideas  from  talking  to  peo- 
ple or  was  there  »ome  other 
source? 

Rollins:  The  only  political 
writer  that  I've  ever  read  was 
Marx.  Not  that  I  agree  with 
him  or  have  gone  into  him  in 
extreme  detail,  but  I  have  read 
the  Communist  Manifesto 
several  times.  There's  too  much 
to  be  done  now  to  spend  time 
on  studying  what  other  people 
have  said. 

Justice:  Were  there  any  peo- 
ple in  the  army  who  influenced 
you  in  particular? 

Rollins:  There  was  one  per- 
son in  particular  who  prompted 
sanctuary  more  than  anything 
else.  He'  was  in  his  fourth  year 
at  Columbia  working  for  a  de- 
gree in  musical  composition 
when  he  was  drafted.  He  was 
the  person  whom  I  respected 
and  admired  the  most.  He  was 
way  ahead  of  the  resistance  and 
the  movement.  He  tried  to  get 
conscientious  objector  status 
and  made  no  headway.  He  went 
AWOL.  When  I  returned  to  the 
U.S.  I  discovered  that  he  had 
been  put  in  a  stockade.  It  was 
the  last  straw  because  the  army 
estimated  his  I.Q.  at  200  plus. 
When  you  have  a  person  who 
is  exceptionally  brilliant  and 
you  can't  find  any  useful  work 
for  him  to  do  except  killing  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  The  society  doesn't 
even  care  if  you  can  benefit 
it  in  another  way. 

Justice:  Where  are  we  going 
to  go  from  here?  After  the 
sanctuary,  after  we  part. 

Rollins:    We    have    tentative 
goals  in  mind  like  reaching  the 
high    school   students.    Explain- 
ing to  them  how  they  are  being 
used.    We    want    to   explain    to 
them  that  they  are  being  draft- 
ed so  people  can   make  money 
out  of  Vietnam,  or  somewhere 
else.  We  also  want  to  reach  the 
other  G.l.'s.  To  go  out,  say   to 
Fort    Devens,     and     talk     with 
them.  Not  as  students  talking  to 
GI's   but   as   people    talking    to 
people    who    are    both    caught 
up  in  the  same  problems.  These 
are  only  two  of  the  things  that 
have  been  discu.ssed.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  other  projects, 
such  as  visiting   people   within 
the  community.  We  want  t;>  get 
people     interested     enough     in 
the.se  projects  so  that  they  will 
continue     them,     after    I    have 
left  the  comrmmity. 

Change   in   University 

Justice:  There  seem  to  l>e 
three  possibilities:  to  destroy 
the  University,  to  go  back  to 
a  classical  education  which  is 
not  related  to  the  outsidt^  world, 
or  just  infuse  it  with  a  bias. 
None  of  the.so  .seem  to  be  sat- 
isfactory. What  do  you  think 
ab<iut   this'' 

Rollins:  It's  dilTicult  in  change 
the  administration  because  the 
people  in  power  are  liberals. 
Changing  the  university  means 
overcoming  liberalism.  "The  idea 
is  to  change  the  fundamental 
concept  of  why  you  are  going 
to  college.  You  are  not  going 
to  college  because  you  get  a 
better  job  when  you  graduate. 
The  system  tells  you  that  you 
go  to  college  to  make  more 
money.  You  go  to  college  .so 
that  you  can  l)e  a  better  per- 
son, and  know  what  is  going 
on.  This  is  what  we  have  to 
get  across. 

Ju.stice:  What  would  you  sug- 
gest or  advise  a  student  with 
a  ri-s  deferment,  a  radical  who 
will  be  facing  the  draft  in  a 
year  or  so? 


Rollins:  One  solution  is  !• 
further  the  movement  by  reach* 
ini:  people  within  the  army. 
There  is  actually  no  way  to 
avoid  the  draft.  The  point  is 
to  know  why  you're  going  in. 
To  know  that  you  are  beins 
exploited,  forced  to  accomplish 
those  things  that  ou,  society 
wants  to  accomplish.  The  pur- 
pose of  army  training  is  to 
destroy  your  individuaUty. 

Future    After    Bust 

Justice:  Could  you  tell  ut 
what  you  anticipate  will  hap- 
pen to  you? 

Rollins:  When  I  leave  the 
sanctuary  I  will  be  arrested 
and  court-martialed  for  going 
AWOL.  There  is  no  way  lo 
avoid   it.   One  way   to   test   the 


Ami   Schwartz,   Open   Sti^rring 
Committee  member  at  the  prest 
conference  Wednesday. 
JUSTICE  photo  by  Ron  Duren 

amount  of  good  which  the  .sanc- 
tuary has  achieved  is  to  see 
what  the  result  of  the  court- 
martial  is.  If  the  court  gives 
the  strictest  punishment  for 
this,  then  you  have  reached 
the  court,  you  have  frightened 
it.  So  they  try  to  break  you. 

Justice:  But  they  haven't 
been  doing  that. 

Rollins:  No.  Wo  haven't  got- 
ten to  them.  They  are  goin^ 
lightly  because  they  don't  be- 
lieve that  sanctuaries  have 
really  accomplished  anything, 
and  l>ecausc  they  are  afraid  ^>f 
public  opinion. 

Army  Activists 

Justice:  Were  there  a  lot  of 
political  activists  in  the  serv- 
ice' 

Rollins:  Most  of  the  pt^ople 
that  I   talked   to  were  |>olitical 

Justice:  What  was  their  pro- 
gram  likt'?   How  did  they  act? 

Rullins:  Things  weie  more  or 
less  restricted  to  discussions. 
We  weren't  able  to  do  anylhuii^ 
more  than  that,  because  there 
were  just  a  few  of  us. 

Justice:  When  you  get  back, 
are  you  going  to  try  continuing 
this  kind  of  work' 

Rollins:  When  I  get  out  of 
the  stockade  is  when  I  will 
really  encounter  the  problems. 
Since  they  will  be  trying  to  get 
me  back  into  military  life  in  a 
functioning  way,  tliis  might 
mean  I  would  have  to  go 
through  the  same  process  all 
over  again. 

Justice:  Do  you  think  that 
you  will  ever  reach  the  point 
where  you  will  desert  and  just 
leave  the  country? 

Rollins:  That's  running  awaf 
front  the  problem.  If  I  have  to 
spend    the    next    fifty    years    in 

(Continued   on  page    10) 
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Architecture 


The  Golden  Renaissance 


By  SHARON  SOOHO 


The  current  exhibit  at  the 
Dreitzer  Gallery  in  Spin^uld 
Theatre  provides  an  exception- 
al opportunity  to  view  Italian 
Architectural  and  stage  designs, 
penned  by  architects  from  the 
Kenaissance  to  the  first  half 
©f  the  19th  century.  The  55 
drawings  on  display,  of  course, 
are  a  select  s'howing  in  number 
and  kind,  but  more  than  worth 
the  attention  of  casual  gallery 
visitors  and  students  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  exhibit,  circulated  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  draws 
from  the  collection  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 
In  view  of  the  current  aesthetic 
interest  in  architti^-ture,  the 
Smithsonian  exhibit  deals  pri- 
marily with  the  architect's  pre- 
liminary conceptions  of  form 
and  space,  avoiding  technical 
aspects,  lingering  upon  vision.s 
of  church  and  secular  build- 
ings. 

Appreciation  of  the  drawings 
precludes  no  affinity  or  ability 
in  reading  ground  plans.  We 
have,  instead,  some  exquisite 
visual  displays  of  interior  de- 
sign and  stage  sets  of  palatial 
monuments  lavished  with  deco- 
rative detail.  This  undoubtedly 
should  pleasct  Sybaritic  fancy. 

In  the  more  historical  ap- 
proach, Andrea  Palladio's 
drawings  are  well  worth  not- 
ing. These  apply  the  architect's 
reintcrpretation  of  the  function 
and  form  of  pagan  temple  ar- 
chitecture to  secular  and  Chris- 
tian buildings  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Regrettably,  the  limited 
size  of  the  exhibit  excludes 
either  a  focus  upon  a  single 
architect,   or   a    comprehensive 


review  of  architectural  styles 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present. 

While  the  RIBA  collection  in- 
cludes drawings  of  Wright  and 
LeCorbusier,  no  twentieth  cen- 
tury archit<K.'t  is  represented 
in  the  current  display.  The 
radical  departure  of  modern 
architecture  from  an  antique 
classical  model  makes  it  nn- 
tenable  to  include  20th  century 
architects  in  this  small,  but 
handsome  display. 

Palladio's  drawings,  the  earl- 
iest works  in  the  show,  are  of 
particular  importance;  his  high- 
ly original  approach  to  antique 
Roman  architecture  is  self-re- 
vealing. The  last  work  listed 
in  chronological  order  is  Pietro 
Bianchi's  drawing  of  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco  di  Paolo, 
modelled  after  the  Panth(K>n. 
The  strength  of  Renaissance 
originality  in  handling  antique 
form  ends  in  languishing  imi- 
tation. 

The  organizers  of  the  show 
attempted  to  achieve  a  degree 
of  continuity  among  the  se- 
lected drawings:  the  55  draw- 
ings are  a  capsule  form  attempt 
at  presenting  a  pictorial  de- 
scription of  a  stylistic  evolu- 
tion formulated  upon  the  clas- 
sical antique  period  and  revival 
of  historical  interest  in  the  past. 
Italy,  of  course,  is  most  often 
looked  upon  as  the  center  of 
artistic  and  intellectual  activity 
of  the  Renaissance.  These 
drawings  of  Italian  architects 
undoubtedly  reveal  themselves 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
arc'hitects  in  other  countries. 


Two  experimental  plays, 
"Sacrament,"  directed  by 
Peter  Battis,  and  "The  Ciing- 
ham  Murder  The  Calico 
Corpse,"  verses  written  by 
Henry  Timm  and  directed  by 
Andrew  Harmon,  will  be 
presented  in  Theater  3  Sun- 
day through  Tuesday,  Dec. 
15  17. 
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library  letter 


A  Philosophic  Critique 


Eli  Schleifer 


The  Justice  had  contacted  me 
and  aske<i  my  comments  on 
stories  that  had  come  to  their 
attention  about  controversy, 
confusion,  and  bitterness  at- 
tendant to  the  library  adminis- 
tration. (My  first  response  was 
negative.)  At  first  I  was  reluc- 
tant to  become  involved  in  or 
perhaps  foster  student  agitation 
versus  the  administration,  an 
involvement  that  might  be 
fruitless  or  even  harmful.  I 
have  decided  to  write  this  be- 
cause I  have  a  rather  heavy  in- 
vestment   in    the    library,    stu- 


new  ideas,  policies  and  meth- 
ods of  operation.  It  may,  and 
rightfully  so,  want  to  create 
a  new  staff  and  in  its  own 
mold.  This  was  no  doubt  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the 
library,  like  any  organization, 
had  some  real  problems  in  per- 
sonnel, policies,  and  operation. 
It  is  within  this  context  we 
must  try  to  understand  some  of 
the  problems  and  events  that 
followed  the  advent  of  the  cur- 
rent administration  in  April 
'67. 

Well    over    half   the    profes- 


T.  Gr  —  stalks  the  labyrinthine  stacks. 


dents  and  school.  Further.  I 
thought  fifteen  years  at  the 
Brandeis  library  might  be  able 
to  bring  some  order  and  per- 
spe'-ctive  about  the  library  in 
the  midst  of  the  welter  of  fact, 
fiction  and  rumors. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment 
to  give  my  simple  credo  of  a 
good  library.  It  should  be  re- 
sponsive at  all  times  to  the 
particular  needs  of  students, 
faculty,  and  administration. 
From  the  stafl's  point  of  view 
there  should  be  communication, 
cooperation,  and  respect  with 
t'  ose  they  serve  and  those  they 
serve  under. 

A  transition  period  is  always 
a  difficult  one.   It  usually  brings 
with     it     anxieties,     confusion, 
and  even  chaos.    A  new  admin 
istration    often    comes   in    with 
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sional  staff  has  left  —  sixteen 
last  year.  While  this  is  under- 
standable, when  a  new  broom 
comes  in,  it  does  carry  polen- 
tipl  dangers.  1  ne  libraiy  world 
IS  a  small  tight  one.  Let  us 
hope  the  Brandeis  library 
doesn't  achieve  a  reputation 
that  would  hamper  ellett  in  re- 
cruitment. 

The  head  of  the  science  li- 
brary, a  conipelent  profes- 
sional, left  last  tall.  For  months 
the  library  had  no  eflective  di- 
rection. 'Ihe  fast  growing  sci- 
ence department  may  have  suf- 
fered in  the  interim. 

The  head  of  the  vital  acqui- 
sitions department  also  left 
early  in  tiie  sciiool  year.  For 
many  weeks  there  wasn't  an 
acquisitions  librarian.  A  man 
with  extensive  experience  was 
then  brought  in  from  Johns 
Hopkins  to  fill  this  position.  He 
left  after  only  two   weeks. 

Last  year  uiere  was  no  He- 
brew cataloguer.  For  a  school 
with  one  oi  ine  largest  reposi- 
tories on  Hebrew  books  in  the 
East  this  was  unlorlunate.  'Ine 
bindery  budget  was  badly  un- 
derestimated. H  u  n  (I  r  e  n  s  of 
books  lay  unbound,  lost  for  all 
piaclical  purposes.  Again  un- 
derstandable under  a  new  man 
not  attutied  to  all  the  library 
ne  ds.but.  again  unfortunate. 

A  man  in  a  key  position  was 
fired  and  then  in  a  curious  turn 
of  events,  rehired  and  pro- 
moted. 

In  an  area  in  which  it  had 
been  felt  one  man  was  more 
than  adequate  another  was 
added.  In  fairness,  perhaps,  the 
former  administration  had  un- 
derestimated the  real  needs  in 
this  department. 


tiV;iJ2>  o.il«.ii  k/utt^  ^%.Aiy^JAtu*  m«4^« 
toy     aiiU     1     Iccx     ^utJl     Vvt40     UiQ 

Cui:>e  Vvitii  iAtt^^y  xbiiiii.  ixtAiiy 
iiau  oecii  aciiiig  Ojicciur  ior 
iwo  ye^rs  wiiea  lue  ijcw  act- 
mlnl^t^ullon  came  in  auu  a;:>so- 
ciaie  uirector  jor  some  len 
years  previous.  As  acuug  ui- 
recior  ue  aiso  carrieu  o«i  lus 
former  duties  and  acnicvtu  uie 
rather  formiOaDle  feat  of  wear- 
ing three  hats  at  ©nee.  He  was 
a  man  wno  naU  Pcen  Wi4.ii  uie 
library  since  its  infancy,  was 
truly  aevoud  to  it,  ana  uau  an 
invaluable  knowledge  of  its 
strcHigths  and  weaknesses.  Un- 
der the  new  director  he  felt  he 
wasn  t  being  consulted,  auo,  in 
fact  totally  ignored,  frustrated, 
and  humiliated.  He  left  to  be- 
come head  of  the  Utica  branch 
of  Syracuse  University. 

ijeiore  ine  arrivai  ux  uie  cur- 
reni  iioraiy  aamiiii.,ii„t,on, 
i:>ranueis  iiau  uone  a  liujy  crta- 
iiaoie  joo  in  buiiaing  a  jiOiary 
witnin  tne  time  anu  re^oulces 
available.  1  was  gratiheo  to  oe 
a  part  of  it.  I  know  thai  ulti- 
mately a  university  is  as  good 
as  MS  libraiy  —  also,  li.ui  a 
library  is  only  as  .^ood  as  its 
leadership. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  transi- 
tion period  is  now  ending  and 
tliat  ail  major  turmoil  and  up- 
heaval have  ended  with  it.  That 
the  direction  has  reestablished 
high  morale  in  the  staff. 

This  will  require  the  stafl's 
ability  to  understand  the  goals 
and  direction  of  the  library  and 
to  feel  they  are  being  apprcx^i- 
ated  for  their  efforts.  Let  us 
further  hope  that  a  clear  set  of 
library  prirrities  has  been  es- 
tablished by  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  faculty,  its 
various  departments,  and  the 
students.  That  proper  empha- 
sis is  now  being  given  to  the  ac- 
quisitions and  catalog  de^part- 
ments,  the  lifeblood  of  any 
young  and  growing  library. 
That  the  students  feel  that  the 
library  is  a  place  where  they 
ar  understood.  That  the  fac- 
ulty feels  .'jpecial  attention  is 
given  their  growing  needs, 
and  that  the  administration  can 
see  that  new  directions  have 
been  clearly  charteel. 

Finally,  let  us  wish  the  new 
dirc^ctor  boundless  rnrrpy  and 
expansive  humor  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  often  jo^ri  .-^-out, 
but  invaluable  Women'?  Com- 
mitter, characters  beyond  re- 
proach. 
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Library 

(Continued  from  Front  Paqe) 
made  after  the  Science  libra- 
rian left,  and  Mr.  Glens  at- 
tempted to  direct  the  Science 
library  as  well  as  Goldfarb. 
Since  then  a  new  librarian  has 
been   found; 

•  The  library  did  not  appro- 
priate nearly  enough  money 
for  binding  and  a.<s  a  result, 
hundreds  of  new  books  re- 
mained unbound  and  could  not 
be  put    into   service; 

•  Last  year  there  was  no 
cataloguer  for  one  of  the  larg- 
est collections  of  Hebrew  books 
on  the  East  coast,  located  at 
Brandeis. 
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Crisis  at  the  Library:  Who's  Juggling  the  Books?  j 
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unequipped. 

Donations 

If  the  university  is  to  over- 


The  Illusion  of  Grandeur 

The  library  .suffers  from  11111.5101118  of  grandeur.  Its  admlnistratorg  look  about  to  the  great 
E^.stern  university  libraries  which  surround  them,  strive  desperately  to  emulate  them  and  in 
their  attempt  to  emulate,  fail  to  meet  some  of  the  most  immediate  demands.  The  library  —  as 
well  as  the  university  —  is  small,  and  although  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  being  a  small  library 
or  university,  it  is  important  that  administrators  strive  first  toward  "small"  goals.  The  library 
staff  puts  our  library  on  the  same  plane  as  Harvard's  mammoth  Widener  Library;  it  certainly 
fails  to  imitate  them,  and,  moreover,  fails  to  achieve  goals  which  can  be  attained. 

The  rare  book  coUectioe  provides  a  good  eKmmpl«<  Rare  books  are  of  little  use  to  the  teach- 
ers aad  students  who  normaUy  nse  a  librarj.  Tei  Brandeis  allocates  ever  $26,600  a  jrear  in  sal- 
aries alone  to  its  rare  books  di- 
vision. This  is  a  Inxury  which 
Brandeis  c  a  ik  n  o  t  afford.  It  is 
time  for  the  library  to  reassess 
its  policy  toward  such  things  as 
rare  books,  to  leave  such  mat- 
ters to  the  wealthier  universi- 
ties such  as  Harvard  and  to 
concentrate  on  demands  which 
it  can  meet  fully. 

In  this  respect,  the  univer- 
sity administration  is  as  guilty 
as  the  library's,  for  their  deci- 
sion to  open  so  many  graduate 
schools  in  the  past  has  resulted 
in  enormous  demands  upon  the 
library.  A  graduate  school  is 
only  as  good  as  its  library  and 

in  the  ca.se  of  Brandeis,  where  Ironically,  the  library  is 
there  is  not  enough  money  for  overcrowded  with  books  and 
an  undergraduate  library,  the  there  is  already  a  definite  need 
graduate  schools   are   woefully   for  expansion.  But  no  need  to 

worry.   There   are  people   who 

are  more  than  willing  to  donate 

the   money   for   a   new   wing — 

maybe    even    a   whole   library. 

But  when  it  comes  to  filling  the 

new  addition,  when  the  great 
come  the  treniendous  inade-  philanthropists  are  asked  to  es- 
quacies  with  which  the  library  tabli.sh  book  fund.s,  when  it 
is  faced,  it  mu.st  reassess  its  comes  to  making  the  most  im- 
methods  of  obtaining  funds,  portant  contribution  that  one 
Presently,  the  Women's  Com-  can  make  to  a  university,  thciy 
mittee  is  clearly  limited  in  the  may  well  refuse. 
amount  it  can  raise.  Unless  the  For  many  years  the  adminis- 
administrators  of  the  library  tration  had  ignored  the  prob- 
adniits  this  and  seeks  other  lem  of  the  library,  insisting 
sources  to  tap,  the  library  can  that  the  National  Women's 
never  improve.  The  'other  Committee  could  meet  the  fi- 
sources"  are  the  generous  con-  nancial  demands  placed  upon 
tributors  who  helped  build  it.  Last  year  the  Brandeis  Uni- 
Biandeis  and  who  mu.st  be  per-  versity  Bulletin  published  an 
suaded  tliat  the  library  nced.s  article  which  said  the  library 
money   desperately.  had  *'so  far  escaped  a  dangerous 

The  main  obstacle  which  overloading  of  its  shelves."  The 
the  fund  raise irs  face  in  garner-  article  continued:  "But  througli 
ing  outside  donations  centers  Hie  remarkable  efforts  of  the 
around  the  fact  that  great  phil-  National  Women's  Committee 
anlhropists  are  very  hard  in- 
dividuals to  find  nowadays,  and 
when  and  if  they  are  found, 
they  like  to  see  their  contribu- 
tions takcf  on  a  physical  form 
of  brick  and  concrete  that  can 
be  identified  with  their  name. 
As  recompcri.se  for  the  grief 
they  suffer  upon  parting  with 
their  earnings  or  inheritance, 
these  people  insist  on  letting 
everyone  know  what  they  arc 
doing.  This,  perhaps,  explains 
why  the  money  for  splendid 
buildings  at  Brandeis  is  found 
with  much  greater  facility  than 
the  money  to  pay  good  teachers 
and  to  acquire  enough  books  to 
fill  these  buildings. 

For  this  rea.son,  finding  and  the  careful  attention  paid  Committee  are  'remarkable 
people  wlio  will  fund  the  li-  to  the  process  of  selectivity  by  only  in  the  sen.se  that  it  is  ap- 
brary  is  no  mean  task.  Money  its  librarians,  the  University  palling  that  a  University  of 
invested  in  the  library  yields  a  has  built  its  first-rate  collec-  the  presumed  .stature  of  Bran- 
poor  interest.  First,  only  25  tion  ..."  A  history  department  dcis  should  be  forced  to  rely 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  that  library  representative,  Jerold  upon  such  an  inefficient  and  in- 
goes  into  the  library  is  spent  Auorbac  h.  submitted  a  letter  effectual  means  of  building  its 
on  the  acquisition  of  books,  to  the  Bulletin  in  which  he  criti-  library  holdings.  Toe  Commil- 
and  moreover,  a  book  fund  or  a  cized  the  administration's  total  lee  did  a  .superb  job  fifteen 
rare  book  collection  are  both  reliance  on  the  Committee.  The  years  ago  but  it  has  long  ceased 
well  and  good,  but  frankly.  Women's  Committee,  he  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the 
they  cannot  compare  with  a  clairnod.  was  not  capable  of  Library's  needs." 
spanking  new,  plasticene  din-  mooting  the  library's  needs: 
ing  hall  "The  efforts  of  the  Women's 


taken   steps   to   come   to   grips  writer  that  clearing  the  lowest 

with   the   problem— I>ean   Ber-  floor  Is  the  most  suitable  pro- 

ger  listed  an  improved  library  position  ...  or  at  least  the  most 

as  one  of  the  U)p  three  priori-  feasible.     Libraty     wings    and 

ties  for   the  school— by   trying  ^ew   buildings  are   the   .wrt   of 

to  persuade  donors  to  give  to  things    which    administrations 

the   library    Though    they   are  love  10  talk  about  and  hate  to 

often    unable    to    persuade    a  ^^i    upon.    It    seems    that    the 

donor    whose    mind    ls   set    on  ^^^^  modest   the  proposal   the 

giving  to  one  project  to  give  to  ^e^t^^  y,^  chance  of  the  admin- 

another,  they  have    m  the  case  i^tration's  acting  upon  it.  Even 

of    the    library,    attempted    to  y,^    question    o€    clearing    the 

make  the  acquisitioji  of  books  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  lingered  on  the 

as  attractive  as  possible  to  those  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.J  ^..^esolved 

prospective  donors  who  can  be  .      ^  ,  •  ^ 

persuaded.  Certain  administra-  ^^  ^ne  paiK  lew  years. 

tors  have  prepared  attractive 
"packages"  which  outline  the 
needs  of  the  library  in  a  certain 
field  and  estimate  the  cost  of 
meeting  those  needs. 


Faculty  Apathy 

The   Brandeis  faculty,   at 
times  the  most  vociferous  critic 
of  the  library,  is  also  the  most 
mains  to  be '.seen  wliether  the    indifferent.  Although  there  are 
administration's   concern   is   as    certain  members  who  are  con- 
smcere     as     they^  claim     (and    cerned    with    improving   cofidi- 

tifonts.    a     great     number    of 


The  action  represents  a 
thoughtful  coming  to  grips  with 
the    problem,    althoug'h    it    re 


there  is  certainly  room  for 
doubt),  and  if  so,  whether  their 
attempts  will  achieve  results 
or  not. 


profes.sors  have  given  up  on  the 
library.  They  do  all  their  re- 
search in  the  larger  university 
libraries  of  the  Boston  area 
without  even  consulting  the 
one  at  Brandeis.  In  addition 
they  no  longer  assign  their  stu- 
dents to  read  supplementary 
material  from  the  library,  hav- 
ing automatically  assumed  that 
tile  library  doesn't  have  this 
material  or  that  it  does  but  it 
is  impossible  to  find. 

This  hurts  the  library  more 
than  these  disinterested  mem- 
bers realize.  For  one  of  the 
library's  major  needs  is  a  con- 
cerned faculty  constantly  mak- 
ing demands  upon  it  to  under- 
.s»tand  how  it  may  improve 
it^lf. 


Expansion 

Despite  the  inadequacies  of 
its  collection,  the  library  is 
overcrowded  with  l>ooks  and 
faces  the  need  for  expansion  in 
the  near  future.  More  serious 
than  the  lack  of  Ixwkspace  is 
the  lack  of  study  .space.  Pres- 
ent conditions  make  studying 
on  ordinary  nights  very  diffi- 
cult and  during  exams,  when 
the  library  is  even  more  crowd- 
ed, nearly  impossible.  Although 
there  is  a  need  for  .some  .sort 
of  supervision  and  the  improve- 
ment   of    acoustics,    these    are 
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The  IciUer  was  never  printed 
by  ^he  Bulletin.  Instead,  it 
found  its  way  to  the  desk  of 
President  Sachar  who  sharply 
reprimanded  Auerbach  in  a 
letter,  citing,  in  particular,  his 
unfair  treatment  of  the  Wom- 
cin's  Committee.  In  what  was 
tantamount  to  a  threat,  the 
President  closed  his  letter  to 
Auerbach,  informing:  him  that 
he  had  withheld  publication  of 
Auerbach's  letter  in  his  interest 
as  well  as  in  thci  university's.    . 

President  Sachar  chose  to  in- 
terpret tiie  letter  as  a  vicious 
slur  on  the  Committee,  which 
was  by  no  means  the  profes- 
.sor's  intention.  Mr.  Auerbach 
was  simply  making  a  very  valid 
observation  al)out  the  current 
fundrai.sing  procedures:  tiie  li- 
brary needs  more  money  than 
the  Women's  Committee  can 
rai.se,  and  as  a  result,  new 
sources  must  1)0  found. 

Th(^re  is  some  indication  that 
the   administratioa  has  tinally 


not  the  ultimate  answers.  Wliat 
the  library  needs  more  than 
monitors  and  carpets  is  more 
studying   .space. 

Hopefully,  crowded  condi- 
tioins  will  change  with  tlie 
completion  of  tlio  student 
union.  But  it  is  doul>tful  if  the 
lil>rary  will  ever  functicm  prop- 
erly under  present  condition.^. 
One  solution  to  the  problem  is 
clearing  the  floor  whicli  lies 
below  the  ba.sement  and 
creating  a  regular  floor  for 
slacks  and  .studying  areas.  An- 
other is  to  build  an  additional 
wing.  There  is  even  .some  talk 
of  a  new  building.  But  this 
would  be  an  extremely  rosily 
undertaking  and  it  seems  to  Ihi^ 


Sa/i 


arics 


It  is  time  for  a  re-evaluation 
of  .salarie.s  al  the  library.  The 
money,  it  .seems,  is  not  being 
apportioned  as  equitably  as  it 
should  be.  For  exajople,  over 
$15,000  per  year  is  Ix'ing  paid 
to  the  Uirector  of  Readers 
Services.  The  job  cnlnils  super- 
viiiion  of  various  brandies  of 
the  library,  such  as  Reserve, 
Reference,  and  Periodicals, 
each  of  which  has  its  own 
supervisor  as  well,  ind  .'ihould 
bo  able  to  function  properly 
without  additional  bureauc- 
racy. It  seems  stiange  tliat 
Brandeis  is  supporting  po.sitions 
like  this  when  a  comparative 
survey  of  university  libraries 
has  shown  that  Bratuleis's  top 
library  administrators  are 
anions  the  best  paid  in  the 
country,  while  lower  level 
.salaries   are   among   the    worst. 


PHOTOS: 

T]ie  Poor  Student' a  Guule 
To  Stealing  Boohs: 

The  Golden  Fleece. 

From  the  top:  1 )  Note  Pi::er's 
inary  glance  an  jniili  quardcd 
gra.s/»  he  pick:<  Itis  ]fri::e. 
2)  To  allay  Ins  jeers,  he 
checks  heliind.  .*?)  SUnkinq 
alonq  the  u^nll.  Max  the 
Shad(nn  Itcads  home.  4)  Our 
Pizer  ft.s-  Fvcrytitan  untli  5) 
Iwo  Jini^,  Mon  Amour! 

The  abof>e  scciurnce  is  ac- 
tually the  thirteenth  oj  eiqh- 
teen  forays  by  our  intrepid 
aqent  and  L  e  n  s  m  a  n  Bob 
Klein.  Visit  THE  JUSTICE 
to  view  the  liberated   loot. 
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Hundreds  Join  Community  for  Discussion  of  Issues 


(Coniiwued  from  Front  Page) 

ested  (or  whose  interest  has 
been  stiflcnl)  in  learning.  One 
student  felt  that  concentrated 
study  of  a  subject  was  valuable 
for  its  own  sake,  and  that  rele- 
vancy could  come  from  "intel- 
lectual games"  as  well  as  from 
direct  applications  of  course 
material  to  society.  Such  ideas 
werfi  proposed  as  "anti-classes" 
within  the  university  to  criti- 
cize scheduled  classes,  and  a 
less  structured  free  university. 

On  Wednesday  many  showed 
up  for  meetings  and  left  when 
they  ended.  However, since  food 
has  become  regularly  available 
and  people  have  moved  in  their 
belongings  to  sleep  and  study 
at  Mailman  the  building  has 
been  fairly  heavily  populated, 
and  the  number  of  p(M^ple  pres- 
ent stayed  fairly  constant  on 
Thursday  and  Friday.  The  of- 
ficial capacity  of  Mailman  is 
400;  often  during  thci  weekend, 
and  efipecially  at  night,  the 
building  has  been  completely 
filled. 

One  of  the  two  big  rooms  up- 
stairs and  five  smaller  down- 
stairs rooms  in  The  Justice  of- 
fices have  been  set  aside  for 
sleeping  accommodations,  and 
have  been  fully  utilized.  In  ad- 
dition to  Brandeisians,  Spin- 
gold  Theater-goers  have  visited 
the  sanctuary  to  talk,  and  many 
"Waltham  high  school  students 
fiave  joined  the  community  by 
staying  all  day  or  by  staying 
overnight. 

Violence  Hores 
Over  Weekend 

On  both  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights,  groups  of  Waltham 
youths  came  to  the  sanctuary, 
some  of  them  belligerently  in- 
clined. On  Friday  night  a  num- 
ber of  them  entered  John's 
room  (formerly  used  as  the 
Student  Board  of  Review 
office)  to  talk  to  him,  and  be- 
came increasingly  hostile.  Re- 
portedly, one  boy  who  had  lost 
a  brother  in  Vietnam  was  ex- 
ceptionally upset.  John  went 
out  into  ttic  big  meeting  room, 
followed  by  most  of  the  Wal- 
tham kids. 


University  Statement 


While    the    University    does   beatings  in  the  areas  of  Spin 
not  condone  the  illegal  act  of  a   ^^^j     Theater     and     Hamilton 


another  group  of  Walthamltes  consisted  of  six  people  at  vari-  past  three  nights,  and  that,  "If 

who  broke  his  jaw.  There  were  ous   watches   ^Jsi^^  ^  ^    ^n  on*ILVa"ndets"c^amDus?r"! 

•'  and  SIX  msjde  the  building  plus  *>"  ine  Branaeis  campus  I  want 

reports    of    other,    less    serious  ^^^    .^   ^,^^  control  room,   tlie  to  participate  m  that  danger." 


center  of  sanctuary  communi- 
cations.   The    internal   security 


He  had  often  been  told  of  the 
lack    of    community    spirit    on 


issued    to    the    dorms    and    to    a  result  of  the  incident. 


Bomb  Scare 


uTo'c?  twever'mlunaira  Q"aclrangle.  Warnings  were  siart  was  increased  to  seven  as  ^^^J^f,^'^;^^^^^!^^^!^^^ 
campus' wl.ich  is  open  to  peace-  j^^^^^  /«  the  dorms  and  to 
ful  assembly  and  the  right  to  those  at  the  Richie  flavens  con- 
protest.  The  Brandeis  policy  cert  to  stay  away  from  Mai  - 
towards  sanctuary  is  the  same  n^an,  and  security  stopped  all 
as  that  adopted  by  other  New  cars  without  Brandeis  stickers 
England  universities:  so  long  as  at  the  information  booth.  No 
those  engaging  in  peaceful  pro-  cars  without  stickers  were  ad- 
test  do  not  obstruct  the  activ-  mitted  on  campus  after  1  a.m. 
ities   of   the   Brandeis   eommu- 


the  hope  that  the  feeling  built 
up  during  the  sanctuary  would 
last  through  the  group's  under- 
graduate   years    and    their    ca- 
leers  as  well-endowed  alumni 
A  bomb  scare  cleared  out  the   Jt  was  perhaps  in  the  strained 
.     u   M  1     1     c..,^ri^xr     niirhi     iiKt    laughter  following  that  remark 
those  engaging  in  peaceful  pro-   cars  without  stickers  were  ad-    building     ^'^"^.'^^     ";^'7     J";*^   that  the  hostility  of  an  already 

P''''^^''J^'''^''^,^n   ihi^^m     excited   crowd    became   appar- 

ing  at  7  p.m.  When  the  com-    ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

nity  or  injure  its  property,  we  Cftriiritv   Dicrii««ecl  "^""i^y    reassembled    in    Feld-        jj^  ^^-,„^  ^^^  ^^           ^^^^  ^^ 

will  keep  our  campus  open.  aeturiiy    i^i»«u»»va  t^^g    Lounge,   Springer   ex-   ^,^^  pleased  with  the  reaction 

Brandeis    University     recog-  cnu^.A^.r   r.\ahi  P^^'^^d    that    campus    security   ^f  Brandeis  students  in  trying 

nizes  its  own  obligation  to  obey  ^"^  rest   oi   aaiuraay   nigni  had  spotted  two  youths  who  ap-   to    understand,    if   not   to   con- 

the  laws  of  the  land  and  will  ^^^    P^"   of   ^>unday    morning  peared    to    be    digging    around   done,   the  behavior  of  the  dis- 

not    in    any    way    hamper    the  were  spent  discussing  how  ine  ^he    Buildings    and    Grounds   ruptive  Waltham  residents     In 

lawful  arrest  of  the  AWOL  sol-  security   system   might   be   im-  ^^^    rpj^^  youths  fled  but  left   respect  to   an   "open   campus " 

dier.    It  is  understood  that  any  proved.  Karl  Springer    71   be-  behind  thc^m  five  sticks  of  dy-   he    said    he    regarded    anyone 

act    of    the    sanctuary    partici-  gan  the  discussion  by  explain-  namite.    Security    informed    who  comes  to  participate  in  the 

pants  which  is  illegal  is  com-  ing    what   had    happened,    and  ^^e  sanctuary  control  room  of   life  of  the  Brandeis  community 

pletely  their  own  responsibility  asking    that    some    method    be  t^is    fact    ,and    suggested    that   is  part  of  it;  anyone  who  comes 

and    is    not    condoned    by    the  devised  that  would  make  sum-  Mailman    be    evacuate<l    as    it   to  disrupt  it  is  not.  When  asked 

university.  moning  of  campus  police   un-  niight  be  another  target.               whether    John    Rollins    was    a 

ig»,                              .,.    .    <^      ., ,  J  necessary.  The  atmosphere  re-  'phe  regular  general  meeting   member  of  the  community,  he 

'  fleeted   the   unpreparedness   of  took  place  in  Feldberg  Lounge,   replied,  "That's  for  you  to  de- 

At  that  point  some  Brandeis  most    to    handle    a    real    and  during    which   the   relation   of   cide." 

students  were  able  to  talk  to  threatening  situation;  the  talk  the    sanctuary    community    to       Abram    repeated    his    belief 

them  in  small  groups  and  avoid  was  sometimes  frightened  but  direct     political     activity     was   ^^^^  ****  university  should  be  a 

a  fight.  The  ensuing  discussions  to  the  point.  brought  up  In  considering  that   <^«"ter  for  critics  of  society,  and 

on  politics    the  war    and  Wal-  it  was  at  first  suggested  that  Brandeisians  were  committing  ^^^^  studying  the  ideas  of  past 

tham-Brandeis    relations    were  go^p,^  ^f  the  stronger  males  in  political   acts   by   talking   with 

heated  and  the  tension  was  in-  ^y^e  community  maintain  a  sep-  the   people   of  Waltham     Miss 

escapable,  but  eventually  a  de-  ^^ate  police  force.  Though  the  Shull  pointed  up  the  fact  that 

gree  of  calm  was  restored  and  i^^ue    of    security     remains    a  much  of  Waltham's  hostility  to- 

rn^^fi  "^^^milf^Foht   LV'^^^^^  source    of    debate    up    to    the  wards   "the  rich   Jews   on   the 

Ui^nic                     ^^  present,   the  majority   opinion  hill"  was  well-founded.  Among 


friends 

On  Saturday  ni|>:ht,  however, 
more  local  youths  again  ar- 
rived, some  of  thcpn  the  same 
people  as  the  night  before;  a 
number  of  them  were  drunk 
and  much  less  receptive  to  talk. 
According  to  Jane  Shull  '69, 
John  was  talking  to  three  Wal- 
thamites  in  his  room  when  20 
others  entered  and  tried  to  pro- 
voke a  fight.  John  moved  to  the 
medical  room,  where  six  girls 
were  working.  Expecting  a 
repetition  of  Friday's  scene, 
Brandeis  s-tudents  were  ;  gain 
able  to  get  the  disrupters  into 
the  meeting  room  for  discus- 
sion near  the  microphone. 

One  of  Walthamites,  how- 
ever, turned  on  the  mike  and 
started  making  remarks,  call- 
ing John  and  all  those  who 
wouldn't  go  to  Vietnam  "chick- 
enshit."  Aroused  for  a  second 
time,  the  group  again  pushed 
past  the  double  doors  and 
headed  for  the  back  rooms. 
Conrad  Johnson  *69  was  in- 
jured on  the  face  wTien  he  tried 
to  stop  them,  and  the  hallway 
became  jammed  with  Brandeis 


■.■■iS^" 


thinkers  could  be  revolution- 
ary (this  mirrored  his  remarks 
to  a  social  welfare  conference 
on  Dec.  5,  among  others).  A 
student  shouted,  "Just  like 
Herbert  Marcuse?"  to  which  he 
answered  with  a  show  of  dis- 
pleasure, "Sir,  I  did  not  ever 
interrupt  anyone  when  they 
were  speukin<g." 

Abram  then  sp>oke  about  the 
need  for  better  communication 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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The  Columbia  Theatre   Group  performing  at   the  sanetuary 
last  Saturday.  JUSTICE  photo  by  Jan  Presser 


Resistance 
Stafemenf 

Today  Sp/4  John  Rollins 
joins  Mike  O'Connor,  Ray 
Kroll,  and  a  few  dozen  others 
who  have  chosen  sanctuary  as 
a  vehicle  to  speak  out  against 
the  war  and  the  U.S.  military 
to  military  personnel  and  civil- 
ians. For  as  long  as  John  and 
the  sanctuary  community  re- 
main together  we  will  have 
much  to  learn  from  each  other, 
and  we  will  solidify  further  the 
resistance  to  the  military — of 
which  John  and  others  in  pre- 
vious sanctuaries  represent 
only  the  visible  part  of  the  ice- 
berg of  GI  resistance.  Through 


seemed  to  favor  placing  the  re-  other  things,  she  said,  Brandeis   discussion   groups,   GI   newspa- 

st\rdenls"'rr'vine"to''cairrcon^^^       sponsibility     for    the     commu-  students  show  no  (sympathy  for   P*^^^'    ^^r'^es,    and    demonstja- 

of  the  situation  c^n^roi   ^.^y,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^   situation    that    traps    Wal-    ^'^"f'  servicemen   by  the  ihou- 

ber.  thamites 

It   was   felt    that   any    other  what  they 

course  of  action  would  defeat  lieve. 

the  idea  of  a  community   and 


HEARD 
ABOUT 

OUR 

STUDENT 

DISCOUNT? 

Bring  along  your  I.  D.  and 
get  a  17%  discount!  Bona 
^de  college  students  can 
ski  here  any  day  for  only 
$5,  Men.  througn  Fri.  (ex« 
cept  during  holiday  peri- 
ods). Uncrowded  midweek 
skiing  gives  you  a  lot  nfioro 
runs  for  your  money. 


A  fight  was  then  reported 
from  the  other  end  of  the 
building,  and  campus  security 
was  summoned  as  some  of  the 
Waltham  kids  pounded  on  the 
door  to  the  medical  room,  yell- 
ing    "ehickenshit."     According 


lion    that    traps    Wal-  ''""?'  servicemen    oy  me  inou- 

in    the    draft    de.spite  "^""^l^  ^^"^  "^^^  }^  the  process  of 

y   might   wish  or   be-  ';^t'^.^"^"g     ^}'^''^     sell-identity. 

'        ^  "  ^'^    ^^  coming  together,  and  forming  a 


to     the 


also  follow  the  very  pattern 
used  currently  by  society  to 
defend   itself   which   the   sanc- 


Abram  Appears 


to  Miss    S'hull,   there  were  no    tuary    purports    to    protest.    In        Just    before    the    announcc- 


substantial     resistance 
military  machine. 

Having  served  in  Panama,  it 
is  especially  timely  that  John 
has    chosen    to    take    sanctuary 

__.  .V.     *u  4  JO  .,    .  ,»   .,     today.      Most     Americans, 

serious  fights.  The  security  accordance  wjth  the  uneasi-  ment  around  9  p.m.  that  Mail-  "doves"  and  "hawks"  alike  are 
force  asked  some  of  those  n^»s  o^  some  over  the  effective-  man  had  been  searched  and  operating  under  two  mis'con- 
present  to  leave,  though  many  ness  of  this  plan,  Ami  Schwartz  was  safe,  University  President  ceptions:  One,  that  the  war  is 
were  then  talking  in  the  meet-  '69  requested  any  males  Morris  Abram  and  Vice-Pres-  nearly  over  because  of  Uie 
ing  room  to  Brandeisians  and  who  wanted  to  make  them-  ident  Clarence  Berger  appeared  "peace"  talks;  and,  two,  that 
stayed  on  peacefully.  selves  available  should  trouble  at  the  mt-eting.  They  rejoined  there  will  be  peace  in  the  world 
Meanwhile,  Harold  Boll  *69,  arise  to  submit  their  names  to  the  community  at  Mailman,  once  the  hostilities  end  in  Viet- 
who  was  leaving  Mailman  him.  where  the  meeting  was  con-  nam.  We  need  only  listen  to 
through  the  back  door  of  The  Security  forces  since  the  be-  tinued.  Three  proposals  that  J«hn  speak  about  Panama  to 
Justice  oflTice,  was  attacked  by  ginning  of  the  sanctuary  have  ^^^  ^^^  drawn  up  by  a  rsmall  realize  that  as  long  as  global 
group  on  Saturday  night  were    tn^onomic    control    remains    the 
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Don't  miss  the  affer-ski 
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read    for    the    consideration    of  objective   of   American   foreign 

ail:     that    the    University    bar  P^'i^y.     there     will     be     otiher 

Federal  agents  from  coming  on  Vietnams  throughout  the  third 

campus  to  arrest  John  D.  Rol-  ^^jj^^- 

lins;    that   the   University    ere-      ./^*'.^^  ^^^  sanctuary  commu- 

ate  on  campus  a  haven  for  all  "'^^  4^",^^^   everyone    to    come 

those  fleeing  illegal  authorities;  2o.l     .k    with   John   and   with 

and  that  elassee  be  suspended  nm^.^H?! ^  ^"^  *^  ^,t?P  develop 

for   the   duration  of  the   sane-  ^llf^T\l^  "^"^^^  ^^^  struggle 

4„3,^  against    American    imperialism 

.r^'  ,^  ^,  ,      ,  and  the  institutions  which  make 

Abram    then    addressed    the  it   possible,  such   as  the   draft, 

comrnunity.    He  stated  that  he  the  high  school,  the  university, 

had  heard  of  the  events  of  the  and,  of  course,  the  military. 


Address .         

I  Reservations  with  the  special  low  rate  are  confirmed  in  advance  | 
-  (based  on  availability)  for  Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun.  nights,  plus  Thanks-  ■ 
I  giving  (Nov.  27-Dec.  1),  Christmas  (Dec.  15-Jan.  1)  and  July  ■ 
I  through  Labor  Day!  Many  Sheraton  Hotels  and  Motor  Inns  offer  | 

(student  rates  during  other  periods  subject  to  availability  at  time  ■ 
of  check-in  and  may  be  requested.  ■ 

I  Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inns  @  i 

■   Sh*raton  Hotels  and  Motor  Inns.  A  Worldwide  Service  of  m  ^m^   . 


Boston's  history  comes  olive  everyday  at  .  .  . 

JOSEPHINE  TUSSAUD'S 

LONDON  WAX  MUSEUM 

T79  Tremont  St.  neor  Bcylsfron  St.  Sfotion 


125  figures  in  38  scenes. 

You'll  morvel  of  these  fomous  life-size 

life-like  figures  from  legend  ond  life. 


CHAMBER   OF   HORRORS  OPTIONAL 

Open  Doily  Sun.  &  Holidays  Phone 

10  em.  to  9:30  p.m.      1  to  9:30  p.m.        542-6882 
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December  10,  196i 


THE       JUSTICE 


Poge  Seven 


Lead«n  Spingold 


Automated  Failure 


Howard  Erman 


Tribute 


The  Silent  Art  of  Jan  Kessler 


L 


.The  Mime  Troupe 


Theatre  lovers  in  Spingold 
this  week  witnessed  an  attempt 
to  revive  "Eh?"  The  attempt 
liiiled,  and  the  patient  just 
barely  limps  along,  almost  life- 
l<.v>s. 

No  charges  of  malpractice 
need  be  filed;  the  play  is  a 
cadaver,  so  weak,  it  was  amaz- 
ing that  it  even  managed  to 
^;asp  its  few  short  breaths. 
This  one-dimensional  attempt 
at  comedy  by  Henry  Livings  is 
one  of  those  plays  that  should 
have  been  left  to  rest  in  peace 
alter  its  demise  off  Broadway. 
Hallelujah  and  Amen. 

Very  simply,  ''Eh?"  is  the 
story  of  the  attempt  of  Valen- 
tine Brouse,  an  eccentric  and 
slightly  paranoid  young  Eng- 
lishman, to  hold  down  a  job 
running  an  automated  boiler 
on  the  night-shift  in  an  Eng- 
lish factory.  1  use  the  word 
simple  with  all  deliberate  ease; 
there  is  no  other  way  to  des- 
cribe the  soul-itching  goings- 
on  of  the  first  hall  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

The  play  picked  up  after  in- 
terr  ission,  with  the  arrival  of 
Brose's  wife  Betty  Dorick, 
which  allowed  the  focus  to  shift 
to  Brose's  personal  problems. 
Not  that  one  could  speak  of  a 
logic  for  this  shift  or  of  any 
plot  complications  that  re- 
sulted; it  merely  allowed  for 
more  combinations  and  permu- 
tations. The  law  of  averages 
demanded  a  few  funny  mo- 
ments and  those  who  survived 
the  first  half  even  found  some. 
Howard  Bay's  direction  was 
not  particularly  inspired,  fail- 
ing to  overcome  the  problems 
of  the  play,  but  at  least  it  did 
not  cut  out  the  heart  of  this 
cadaver.  It  managed  to  keep  it 
running  for  two  hours;  wheth- 
er this  is  a  feat  worthy  of 
praise  remains  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

The  set,  designed  by  John 
Kavelin,  was  inspired.  When- 
ever the  play  particularly 
lagged,  you  could  always  look 
at  the  monstrous  boiler  that 
dominated  the  stage,  staring 
into  that  intricate  set  of  dials 
and  the  complicate<l  blinking 
lights  for  a  brief  respite.  The 
boiler  gave  a  thoroughly  con- 
vincing performance;  it  made 
me  conM^ious  of  how  much 
more  suited  "Eh?"  would  be 
for  a  small  intimate  theatre, 
but  it  also  took  my  mind  off 
how  dreadful  the  script  was. 
It  was  even  well  designed  for 
the  stage  action.  All  in  all,  the 
boiler  made  a  brilliant  debut. 

It  was  a  gCKxl  night  for  act- 
ing too.  David  Howard,  as  the 
hard-nosed  plant  manager  Mr. 
Price,  turned  in  a  fine  per- 
formance, ramibling  around  the 
stage  like  a  dazed  penguin 
when  confronted  with  the  mud- 
dled and  confusing  Valentine 
Brose,  adequately  portrayed  by 
David  Silver.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Silver  never  seemed  quite 
able  to  dig  below  the  substance 
of  his  role  to  create  a  charac- 
ter with  whom  we  could  really 
empathize.  His  attempts  to 
grow  mushrooms  in  the  boiler 
room,  his  half-hearted  and  un- 
successful assertions  of  tough- 
ness, arouse  both  laughter  and 
pity,    but    never   to    the    point 


where  we  can  really  feel  that 
we  admire  him  despite  the 
problems  he  creates. 

Harlan  Schneider,  as  Rever- 
end Mort,  the  community 
watch-dog  who  guards  against 
the  emission  of  black  smoke 
from  the  boiler,  has  a  slightly 
more  difficult  time,  since  the 
English  reverend  is  so  easily 
stereotyped,  but  Mr.  Schneider 
manages  quite  nicely.  He  is 
aided,  of  course,  by  the  boiler; 
on  the  lowest  level  of  our  con- 
sciousness we  know  that  black 
smoke  from  that  awesome  boil- 
er is,  indeed,  a  serious  threat. 

Mrs.  Murray,  the  up-tight 
secretary  with  understanding 
psychological  jargon,  also  tends 
toward  a  stereotype,  and  while 
Bronia  Stefan  does  not  escape 
the  problem  as  easily  as  Mr. 
Schneider  manages,  she  works 
well  in  the  performance. 

Alice  Rosengard,  as  Betty 
Dorick,  the  fiancee  and  later 
the  wife  of  Valentine,  arrives 
after  the  intermission  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  When  she 
moves  into  the  double-deck 
bunk  in  the  boiler  room  spend- 
ing her  honeymoon  oiling  the 
boiler  every  four  hours  after 
midnight,  she  brings  off  some 
of  the  funniest  scenes  in  the 
play. 

There  is  a  level  in  which  the 
play  is  meant  as  an  allegory 
(we're  really  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel  now).  After 
all,  it  ends  with  everyone  eat- 
ing the  mushroom  (yes  Vir- 
ginia, it  finally  grows),  and 
blowing  their  minds  to  the 
point  where  they  all  act  like 
Valentine. 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  col- 
lage was  subjnittcd  to  the  neios- 
paper  by  a  group  of  Jan  Kcss- 
ler's  former  students.) 

Jan  Kessler  has  been  fired. 
"We,  students  and  friends  of 
Jan,  would  like  to  express  our 
feelings  and  thoughts  about 
what  Jan  has  given  us  and 
why  we  will  sutler  by  his  go- 
ing. 

Jan  has  shown  us  a  new  way 
of  looking  at  the  world. 

Jan  is  the  only  teacher  who 
has  shared  wisdom  with  his 
people  (for  we  are  people  to 
him,  not  students). 

1  love  Jan. 


He  is  more  than  a  "move- 
ment teacher"  or  a  mime. 

He  has  taken  me  out  of  my 
head,  helped  me  to  be  able  to 
do  my  thing  in  front  of  people. 

...  He  is  a  lotus  blossom 
.  .  .  an  alfirmation  of  life.  All 
I -know  is  that  he  once  said 
"Don't  listen  to  me.  Listen  to 
the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees." 

He  teaches  body  movement 
in  the  best  way.  Jan  asks  us 
to  perform  and  develop  ideas 
ourselves. 

He  has  taught  me  to  feel 
things  with  all  of  me  and  then 
to  express  them. 


''Since  Sunday,  we 
can  add  the  name  of 
Jan  Kessler  to  the  small 
list  of  big  men  in  the 
field/' 


I 
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For  this  to  come,  though,  the   ] 
play  must  first  deal  with  work  \ 
on     its     primary,     hum-drum,   \ 
level.  Work,  after  all,  takes  up 
a  good  deal  of  many  people's 
lives  and  can  be  a  fit  subject 
for  a  play  (even  before  we  get 
to  the  allegory  level  of  the  in- 
dividual  vs.   automation,  etc.). 
It's  been  done   successfully   in 
British  and  Italian  movies,  for 
example,  but  has  generally  not 
entered  into  American  artistic 
experience  in  movies  or  on  the 
stage.  This  play  is  another  such 
failure. 

Since  the  script  is  hardly 
worth  spending  any  more  time 
on,  let  me  put  in  some  words 
about  the  real  nitty-gritty  ele- 
ments of  tin  production.  Lights, 
sound,  props,  and  costumes 
were  all  fine  Friday  night, 
when  I  s^TW  the  play. 

Which  leaves  one  las-t  ques- 
tion, that  loomed  as  large  in 
the  theatre  as  the  boiler  did  on 
stage:  why  did  anyone  want  to 
put  on  this  play,  particularly 
as  a  main-slage  production? 
Did  anyone  really  think  it  was 
worth  the  effort? 

Some  of  the  people  around 
me  silently  gave  their  answer 
with  their  feet.  Faced  with  a 
choice  of  dull  theatre  and  Cine- 
ma Verite  in  the  fle.sh,  at  the 
Sanctuary,  they  left  during  the 
intermission,  to  beat  Godard  to 
the  punch.  If  the  Sanctuary 
begins  to  experience  a  strange 
inflow  of  dressed-up  middle 
aged  people  every  night  around 
nine-thirty,  they  can  give 
•*Eh?"  a  standing  ovation  for 
its  help. 
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Do  You  Smoke  a  Pipe? 

Like  Imported  Tobacco? 

Want  Your  Mixture 

Blended  Personally? 

Have  Time  to  Browse?    Need  Pipe  Repairs? 

VISIT  NEWTON'S  LARGEST  TOBACCO  SHOP 

THE  PlPi  RACK 

Imported  and  Domestic  Pipes  and  Tobacco 

Tel  •  969  3734 1247  Centre  St.,  Newton  Centre 

Open  7:15-6:15         Fridoy  to  7:30        Sundoy  8:00-1:00 


His  technique  and  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  teaches  are 
directed  at  making  art  a  crys- 
tallization of  life.  And  if  an 
artist  were  to  be  judged  purely 
by  his  product,  then  Jan  is 
definitely  among  the  finest 
artists  at  Brandeis. 

Jan  has  shown  me  something 
of  the  essence  of  theatrical  art, 
its  purity  and  simplicity.  He 
and  Morris  Carnovsky  have 
been  the  two  biggest  influences 
on  the  growth  of  my  artistic 
vision  and  the  direction  1  wisfh 
to  move,  for  the  center  of  their 
art  is  a  sense  of  humanity,  a 
life  which  1  find  absent  in  90% 
of  the  theater  I've  ever  seen. 

Jan  has  taught  me  an  aware- 
ness of  myself  as  a  person  first 
and  then  as  an  actress.  He  has 
shown  me  that  my  body  is  not 
something  to  be  feared  but  is 
a  beautiful  part  of  my  entire 
SELF  that  I  have  to  discover 
and  explore. 

Jan  has  made  the  mime  class 
what  it  is,  something  more  than 
just   a   class   in   technique    . 

For  he  also  shows  his  stu- 
dents a  new  way  of  looking  at 
the  world,  which  in  the  linal 
analysis  is  the  purpose  and 
value  of  education. 

It  has  been  an  incredible 
revelation  that  I  could  learn 
to  use  my  bo<ly  .  .  . 

Before  studying  with  Jan  my 
only  exposure  to  body  training 
had  been  physical  eduealion — 
gym  class!  Throughout  my  ed- 
ucation all  importance  was 
channeled   towards  verbal    ex- 


•*We  speak  for  the  silent 
art  of  Jan  Kessler.  We  ask 
that  he  be  provided  with  an 
as^ist;int  professorship,  v/ith 
the  means  for  a  major  pro- 
duction, and  with  the  estab- 
Isshtnent  of  a  t  r  a  v  c  1  i  n  g 
troupe.  We  ask  for  recogni- 
tion of  his  work  and  of  the 
important  knowledge  he  of- 
fers us." 

This  petition  was  circii- 
hited  among  undergraduates 
last  year.  It  received  over 
200  sifi^natures. 


"He  smiles  most  of 
the  time  and  you  know 
it  is  because  he  is  one  of 
those  rare  human  be- 
ings, a  man  of  genuine 
good  will.  He  is  not  silly 
or  simple-minded  —  just 
good. 


Elliot  Norton 
Jan.   10,   1967 
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pression  and  communication, 
but  Jan  allowed  me  to  experi- 
ence and  understand  t'hc  world 
with  my  body  as  well  as  my 
mind.  Throuj?h  movement  I 
learned  beauty  and  harmony. 

.  .  .  mime  has  changed  tdu- 
cation  for  me.  It  has  made  e<l- 
ucation  real  and  important. 
Education  became  personal 
growth,  expansion  of  body  as 
well  as  mind,  broadening  the 
way  we  relate  to  the  world 

Jan  Kessler  embodies  the 
spirit  of  true  eduealion;  know- 
ing him  is  education  in  lite,  in 
being  aware  of  the  beautiful, 
the  exciting,  the  real.  Having 
been  exposed  to  such  a  man 
for  but  a  few  months  has  eon- 
firmed  my  feelings  about  where 
university  life  is  at. 

"When  1  think  of  mime  now  at 
Brandeis,  I  think  of  more  than 
Jan's  courses. 

Mime  has  provided  a  com- 
mon form  of  expression  lor 
the  understanding  and  sensi- 
tivities we  are  reaching  for. 
Tliis  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
mime  troupes  have  sprung.:  up 
at  Brandeis  lately,  like  the 
Angry  Arts  group,  the  Space 
Circus,  Comme<lia  dellarte 
and   guerilla   theatre 

We  shouldn't  look  at  this  as 
one  man's  p^TSonal  trag<>dy: 
tlie  shit's  on  all  of  us  because 
a  source  of  inspiration  and 
growth  is  beinr  removed  from 
our  lives.  Thank  you  Howard 
Bay. 
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Students  to  Vote  on  SBR  Amendment   Graduate  Students  Form 

Representative  Council 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

left  witii  only  acadeniio  mat- 
ters to  deal  with,  since  the  En- 
vironnunital  Committee  pro- 
posal gives  rule-making  power 
to  itself,  leaving  the  decision 
of  a  rule  adjudication  system 
up  to  the  President.  Thiii  new 
proposal  in  that  system. 

Proposal  Details 

The  plan  for  the  Judicial 
Board  was  drawn  up  by  a  tri- 
partite, nine-member  group 
meeting  fer  the  past  several 
woeks.  The  major  provisions 
ot  the  new  structure  are: 

•  The  Board  will  contain 
five  students  (SBR),  four  fac- 
wlt/  meml>ers  chosen  by  the 
faculty,  and  two  administra- 
tors not  in  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents'    Office,    chosen     by    the 


TALK,  TALK,  TALK 

Dean  of  Faculty  Peter 
Oiamandopoulos  is  holding 
weekly  discussions  with 
students  on  educational  phi- 
losophy and  policy.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  attend- 
in/;  should  contact  Larry 
Joseph,  Student  EPC  Chair- 
man, via  the  mailroom. 


President,  with  each  iTi'oup  hav- 
ing an  alternate; 

•  Thifii  Board  will  assign 
cases  brought  to  it  to  one  of  its 
three  courts  —  Student.  Stu- 
dent-Faculty, Court  of  the 
Whole  —  on  a  vote  by  the 
Board; 

•  Members  of  the  court  will 
serve  as  a  pr<>s>ecutor  and  de- 
fender on  a  rotating  basis  and 
specially  trained  non-court 
members  may  serve  as  defend- 
ers if  requested  by  the  ac- 
cused; 

•  The  Dean  of  Students  will 
act  only  as  an  investigator, 
holding,  however,  power  to 
suspend  a  charged  student  un- 
til his  case  is  heard. 

•  "Any  student  who  has  re- 
ceived from  the  court  a  sanc- 
tion leading  to  temporary  or 
pf^rmanent  severance  from  the 
University  may  appeal  to  the 
President  for  a  reduction  in 
the  sanction. 

Tlie  proposal  al.so  contains 
detailed  procedures  for  trial 
preparation  and  out-of-court 
settlement,  plus  general  rules 
for  conducting  hearings. 

Serving  on  the  study  group 
were  present  SBR  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marc  Hoflfman,  Student 
Council  President  Eric  Yoffie, 
Stud-ent  Council  Vice-President 
Stove  Deitsch,  Professor  S.  Jay 
Keyser  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment, Professor  Robert  Lange 
of     the     Physics     Department, 


Professor  Gerald  Rosenthal  of 
the  Economics  Department, 
Dean  of  Students  Phillip  Dris- 
coll,  Director  of  Residence  Har- 
ris Schwartz,  and  A.ssistant  to 
the  President.  William  Gold- 
smith. Ken  Sweder,  another 
Presidential  Assistant  served 
as  Secretary  to  the  Ccj^mmittee. 

If  the  referendum  passes, 
name  submission  deadline  for 
SBR  po.sts  will  be  Dec.  20.  The 
primary,  if  necessary,  is  set  for 
January  10,  1969. 


A  Graduate  Student  Council 
has  been  formed  to  deal  with 
areas  of  concern  to  graduate 
students.  At  a  preliminary 
meeting  on  Novem<ber  21st,  or- 
ganized by  Lawrence  Finkel- 
stein.  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
r  Miool,  the  .students  elected  as 
their  representatives  Nelson 
Lande  of  the  Philosophy  De- 
partment,  Barbara   Harmon  of 
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(Continued  from  page  %) 

sensus  —  he  wanted  to  win  all 
the  votes,  so  he  even  tried 
tickling  the  then  tiny  peace 
fringe;  and  two,  his  even  great- 
er love  of  beating  the  very  Hell 
out  of  an  opponent,  on  which 
one  may  consult  the  former 
Repuiblican  Senate  leader,  the 
hapless  Wm.  F.  Knowland.  In 
any  case,  bread-and-butter,  not 
peace,  was  the  basis  of  the  '64 
campaign  and  with  some  jus- 
tification. I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  at  least  the  last 
years  of  the  Depression  and  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  in  1964  it 
was  still  both  politically  real- 
istic and,  on  balance,  ethically 
acceptable,  to  campaign  with 
Depression -born  rhetoric 
against  a  Republican  like  Gold- 
water.  Peace-consciousness  and 
the  "new  politics"  directed  by 
and  towards  youth  innocent  of 
Depression  experiences  simply 
were  not  significant  enough 
four  years  ago  to  matter  that 
much.  I  am  not  saying  that, 
materially,  LBJ  did  not  mis- 
lead some  people  with  his  "no 
wider  war,"  but  only  that  it 
hardly  helps  to  understand  the 


new  era  we  have  entered  to 
assume  that  he  was  conscious 
of  doing  so,  or  that  he  took  his 
few  remarks  about  military 
restraint  as  an  important  part 
of  the  overall  bargain  he  was 
making  with  hiis  constituency. 
I  deplore  as  much  as  anyone 
his  subsequent  acts  in  Vietnam, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  his  own  major  concern  in 
1964  was  with  civil  rights 
legislation  (we  now  realize  that 
legislation  is  only  a  part  of  the 
battle,  but  who  did  then?)  and 
domestic  welfare  programs, 
and  on  these  fronts  he  per- 
formed splendidly  and  fulfilled 
campaign  promi.scs  to  beat  the 
band,  like  no  president  before 
him.  Which  only  makes  his 
later  uncomprehending  clash 
with  the  peace  forces  all  the 
more  tragic.  His  defeat,  I  grant, 
was  neces.sary:  he  was  obvi- 
ously too  old  to  learn.  But  we 
should  not  deceive  ourselves: 
regardless  of  his  personal 
style,  his  vanities,  his  quirks, 
he  was  a  political  genius  and 
a  giant  of  a  man  compared  with 
either     Humphrey     or     Nixon. 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


English  and  one  other  student 
from  the  Biophysics  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Council  created  five 
committees  to  investigate  9pe- 
cific  problems.  One  will  draw 
up  the  Council's  constitution, 
which  will  be  a  "bill  of  rights 
for  gradu^ate  students,"  accord- 
ing  to  Lande.  Tlie  curriculum 
committee  is  working  on  pro- 
posals for  grad  students  to  de- 
sign and  teach  the  courses  they 
want  to  either  undergraduate 
or  graduate  students,  for  credit 
and  eventually  also  for  money. 

Another  committee  is  study- 
in^;  deficiencies  in  the  Library, 
and  a  social  committee  will  try 
to  solve  the  graduate  students' 
problem  of  alienation  from 
Brandeis.  resulting  partly  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  never 
lived  on  campus.  As  a  solution, 
they  may  rent  a  .store  front  in 
Cambridge  as  a  meeting  place. 
Also,  the  orientation  commit- 
tee will  try  to  provide  informa- 
tion about  Brandeis  for  incom- 
ing grad  students. 

There  has  been  some  discu.s- 
sion,  said  Lande,  as  to  whether 
the  Council  should  l>e  a  service 
organization  and  debating  fo- 
rum, or  a  politically  involved 
group  shaping  all  dimensions 
of  grad  students'  lives  on  cam- 
pus. This  may  be  resolved  with 
the  submission  of  a  constitu- 
tion. 
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A  WOL  Takes  Sanctuary  in  Mailman 


(Continued  from  page  6) 

iin  ong  faculty ,  students  and 
iiciriHnistrators,  at  which  point 
y  student  said,  "Then  why 
don't  you  say  something?"  The 
tiowd  was  fairly  evenly  di- 
vided between  ttiose  who  re- 
acted favjrably  to  the  inter- 
ruptions and  those  who  regard- 
t<i  them  as  uncalled  lor  and 
rude.  When  challenged  the  stu- 
dent answered  that  her  intent 
had  not  been  malicious,  but 
that  she  was  trying  to  draw 
some  meaningful  comment 
Irom  Abram. 

Many  of  those  who  thought 
Abram  should  be  courteously 
treated  requested  that  he  re- 
main to  answer  questions  from 
the  floor,  in  response  to  cries  of 
"Dialogue!  Dialogue!"  He  was 
seen  to  look  at  his  watch  as  he 
begged  ott,  and  in  a  subsequent 
interview  with  Norm  V/iner  of 
radio  station  WBRS  he  noted 
that  he  didn't  have  time  for 
questions  and  answers,  as  he 
had  left  his  wife  and  children 
home  alone.  He  said  that  no 
classes  'vould  be  suspended. 
Also  during  that  interview  he 
slated  that  he  had  not  met  . 
John.  When  asked  if  he  wanted 
to,  he  said,    "No." 

Solicitation  Prohibited 

Thursday  night  students  at- 
tempted to  collect  money  in  the 
dining  halls  for  the  sanctuary 
kgal  defense  fund,  which  will 
tonliibule  to  bail  and  other  le- 
i-'al  expenses.  Hov^ever,  Associ- 
ate Dean  of  Students  Mathew 
Sgan  had  informed  the  ollite  of 
Director  of  Dining  Services 
Norman  Grimm  that  the  sanc- 
tuary group  was  not  ta  be  al- 
lowed to  solicit  funds,  as  it  had 
not  been  approved  by  the  Dean 
if  Students'  Office.  The  dining 
hidl  stewards  were  instructed 
to  prevent  such  a  collection 
and  did  so.  One  of  the  ste\y- 
ards,  when  questioned,  said 
that  he  recalled  no  such  proce- 
dure having  been  required  be- 
fore. 

Sgan  told  The  Justice  that 
any  organization  wishing  to 
collect  money  had  to  lill  out  a 
form  for  use  of  University  fa- 
cilities, and  cited  the  colkction 
for  Biafra  as  an  instance  where 
tliat  procedure  was  followed. 
However,  a  student  involved 
in  coUectin*  money  for  Allard 
Lowenstein's  recent  Congres- 
sional campaign  said  that  no 
forms  had  been  filltKi  out  by 
her  group,  nor  was  The  Justice 
rtxiuired  to  do  so  when  collect- 
ing last  spring  for  the  Black 
Panthers. 

Sgan  said  he  had  cleared  up 
the  matter  with  Karl  Springer, 
and  that  solicitations  were  go- 
ing ahead. 

Council  Action 

Al.so  on  Thur.^day  night  Stu- 
dent Council  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Be  it  resolved: 

"That.  Student  Council  en- 
dorses tiie  efforts  of   the  Bran- 


deis  sanctuary  community  and 
gladly  offers  the  participants 
the  use  of  all  Student  Council 
facilities. 

"That,  Student  Council 

pledges  to  provide  itself  or  ob- 
tain from  the  administration 
any  legal  aid   possible  for  any 


members  of  the  Brandeis  sanc- 
tuary community. 

"That,  Student  Council 
strongly  urges  the  faculty  to 
join  with  John  Rollins  in  rele- 
vant classes  as  an  important 
source  for  first  hand  informa- 
tion of  the  current  military  po- 
litical complex. 

"That,    Student    Council,    as 


".  .  .  anyone  who  comes  to  participate  in  the  life 
of  the  Brandeis  Community  is  a  part  of  it;  anyone 
who  comes  to  disrupt  it  is  not." 


member  of  the  Brandeis  sanc- 
tuary community  including  the 
loaning  of  immediate  bail 
money  in  case  of  arrest. 

"That,  Student  Council 
pledges  to  work  through  all  ex- 
isting faculty  and  administra- 
tion channels  to  provide  neces- 
sary sup{>ort  and  protection  for 


elected  student  leaders,  recom- 
mends to  its  constituents  the 
educational  and  communal  val- 
ue of  the  Brandeis  sanctuary 
community." 

The  motion  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  twelve  to  one,  with 
two  abstentions  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  record  in  favor. 


Delays  Plague 

Rosenthal 
Dormitories 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
get  a  fully  acceptable  build- 
ing is  holding  up  occupancy 
of  the  two  men's  dorms,  al- 
most a  month  after  the  wom- 
en's unit,  North  was  opened. 
Once  formal  acceptance  is 
made  by  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  the  University  be- 
comes mainly  liable  for  any 
problems  that  develop,  while 
before  such  acceptance  the 
contractor  held  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Once  acceptance  Is  made, 
Schwartz  noted,  it  will  take 
him  from  four  to  seven  days 
to  mobilize  all  the  activities 
necessary  to  move  the  resi- 
dents in  from  their  various 
on  and  off  campus  locations. 
He  therefore  set  next  Tues- 
day as  the  latest  date  for 
University  acceptance  if  resi- 
dents of  the  East  building 
are  to  move  in  during  1968. 
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Within  the  limits  of  his  under- 
standing he  was  great,  and  we 
will  BTjiss  him  as  the  vacuous 
Nixon  stumbles  through  the 
next  four  years.  A  point  of 
great  interest  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  Senator  McCarthy  —  an- 
other kind  of  giant,  I  believe 
—  who  never  had  any  com- 
punction about  flaying  most  of 
his  coevals  alive  with  his  vin- 
tage sarcasm,  never  to  my 
knowledge  attacked  LBJ  in 
this  vein:  with  Johnson,  Mc- 
Carthy was  all  business.  I 
think  he  knew  his  man. 

Douglas  J.  Stewart 
Asst.  Professor,  Classic! 


Schwartz  is  also  hopinir 
that  the  South  building  will 
be  accepted  during  the 
Winter  Recess,  so  that  he 
can  use  the  time  to  move  the 
Residence  Ofiice  into  its  new 
location  in  the  South  Unit. 
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In  loving  memory  of  those 
who  in  Sanctuary  gave  their 
sanitv  that  you  might  sec 
this  issue  of  THE  JUSTICE: 
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There   is   no   rest    for 
wicked. 
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Opportunity  and  Obligation 


Interview  with  Rollins 


GAL A NT 

York    City 


and    discussed   the   difTicultles 


By   KICIIAKD 

Last  July,   fifteen  college  students  met   in   New 
Puerto   Rican   students   face   in    selecting   colleges. 

As  a  result  of  their  eHorts,  PREP  (Puerto  Ricans  for  Educational  Progress),  an  organiza- 
tion planned  and  administered  by  college  students,  is  now  advising  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors  in  five  northeastern  stales. 

Irnia  Alniirall  '71  is  chairman  of  (he  Brundeis  PKI^P  group  and  a  vice  chairman  of  the 
parent  organization.  According  to  Miss  Almirall.PREP  liiids  qualified  Puerto  Rican  high  school 
students  and  assists  them  in  selecting  colleges 

Much  of  the  actual  advising  is  handled  by  a  federally  funded  organization,  the  Coopera- 
tive   Program    fi>L_?!^"^'^™**"^^  —  


Opportunity  (CPEO).  This 
group  provides  guidance  coiui- 
»<Mlin^  and  other  facilities  for 
PREP 

The  ten-member  PREP  Bran- 
deis  chapter  interviewed  Puerto 
Rican  students  from  high 
sch  »)ls  in  Waltham,  Lexing- 
t>n  and  Waterlown.  PREP 
sends  the  results  of  these  in- 
terviews to  the  CPEO  office  in 
Connecticut. 

This  organization  then  re- 
quests the  high  school  records 
of  the  students  interviewed  by 
PREP.  Based  on  this  informa- 
tion, CPEO  stair  members 
reci)tnmend  colleges  for  each 
student 

Miss  Almirall  stated  that  the 


"We  have  an 
obligation  to 
help  others/' 

New  York  City  branch  of  PREP 
is  achieving  'tremendous  suc- 
cess" in  the  guidance  program. 
In  this  area,  the  lack  of  quali- 
fied Puerto  Rican  students 
causes  a  problem.  The  Waltham 
Group  Puerto  Rican  Project 
refers  local  students  to  PREP, 
as  a  means  of  supplementing 
the  guidance  group's  efforts. 
Miss    Almirall    hopes   to    eic- 
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pand  the  program  to  include 
high  schools  in  Boston,  but 
she  noted  that  such  an  ex- 
pansion requires  increased 
funds.  Currently,  PREP  re- 
ceives some  money  from  the 
Gould  Foundation. 

Intercollegiate    Meeting 

Mr.  Herbert  Yood,  Associate 
Director  of  Admission*",  is  "ex- 
tremely interested"  in  PREP 
and  has  aided  the  local  chap- 
ter, according  to  Miss  Almirall. 
She  said  that  the  Admissions 
Office  provided  food  for  an  in- 
tercollegiate PREP  meeting 
held  here  on  November  17.  Stu- 
dents from  Barnard,  Brown, 
Manhattanville,  MIT,  Smith 
and  Radcliffe  attended  the 
meeting,  the  purpKDse  of  which 
was  to  make  people  aware  of 
PREP's  existence. 

Miss  Almirall  observed  that 
the  founders  of  PREP  were 
motivated  by  the  fact  that,  "not 
enough  Puerto  Rican  and  Span- 
ish kids  are  as  I'ortunate  as  we 
have  been.  If  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  out  of  the 
slum.s,  then  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion   to   help   others/' 

"We're  doing  this  not  with 
the  idea  of  gaining  status  or  a 
name  or  money,  we're  doing  it 
for  a  more  important  reason, 
self-satisfaction,"  according  to 
the  Brandeis  Chairman. 
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(Continued  from  Page  3) 

stockades  for  three  months  at 
a  time,  then  that's  what  I'll  do. 
Eventually  they'll  get  tired  of 
it  and  let  me  go.  Then  I  can  go 
out  anci  actively  organize. 

Justice:  LK)  you  think  that  it 
is  more  valuable  for  you  to  un- 
dergo their  punitive  measures, 
than  for  you  to  do  what  they 
want  you  to  do  so  that  you  can 
come  out? 

Rollins:  In  the  stockade  it's 
very  easy  to  talk  to  people,  be- 
cause they  have  experienced 
what  the  army  does  to  them. 
They  do  not  have  the  best  pos- 
sible relationship  with  the 
army.  However,  that's  not  go- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  be- 
cause these  people  are  not  in  a 
position  where  they  can  do  any- 
thing. 

Laughed  Out  of  Home  Town 
Justice:  A  week  ago  I  talked 
to  a  kid  who  went  AWOL  and 
decided  to  take  sanctuary  in  his 
home  town,  at  the  university 
there.  But  what  he  decided  to 
do  hnally,  with  S.D.S.,  was  not 
to  stay  in  the  sanctuary  but  to 
go  to  his  old  high  school, 
around  to  the  street  corners 
where  he  used  to  hang  out,  n^ar 
the  reform  school  where  he 
served  some  time,  and  being 
a  local  boy,  doing  this  in  his 
local  town,  reach  and  affect  the 
people  of   the   town.    Why   are 

you  here  instead  of  doing  some- 
think  like  that,  or  was  that 
ever  considered? 

Rollins:  It  was  never  really 
considered  because  there  was 
no  movement  as  such  in  that 
area  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
support  in  North  Carolina. 
There  is  no  active  movement, 
to  my  knowledge.  If  I  had  gone 
for  sanctuary  to  the  small  com- 
munity college  I  attended,  Will- 
mington  College,  they  would 
have  just  laughed  at  me.  main- 
ly because  they  wouldn't  have 
understood  why. 
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A  complete 
Plont-on-Premises 


955  MAIN  ST..  WALTHAM 

Junction  Rte.  20  &  1 17  (Banks  Square) 


Snow  Plowing 

ART'S  ESSO 

Tune-upf  —  Crokes  —  Shocks 
Tires,  Batteries  and  Accessories 

570  South  Street 
WALTHAM,   MASS. 


Justice:  Do  you  see  any  wajr 
of  reaching  people  who  are  ia 
a  predicament  similar  to  yours? 

Rollins:  In  my  own  case, 
we'll  have  to  wait  until  after 
I'm  out  of  the  army.  And  then, 
if  it  isn't  covered  up  too  much 
or  forgotten,  maybe  some  of 
the  publicity  will  carry  that  far 
and  they  will  know  who  I  am, 
and  I  can  speak  to  them  this 
way.  I  certainly  intend  to  try 
to  speak  to  the  people  of  the 
college  I  attended. 

Justice:  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression a  lot  of  people  go 
AWOL  because  they  can't  take 
it,  they're  fed  up. 

Rollins:  The  shit  they  give 
you  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

Justice:  — and  not  politics. 
Do  you  think  that  group  repre- 
sents an  easily  radicalized  seg- 
ment of  the  army,  that  can  just 
be  taught  to  see  their  particular 
grievances  in  a  larger  perspec- 
tive? 

Army's  Running  Scared 

Rollins:  Riglit.  I  think  in  my 
case,  since  the  army  knew  that 
I  was  having  troubles  and  tend- 
ed to  be  radical,  they  tried  to 
do  things  for  me,  like  promote 
me  and  give  me  a  nice  easy  jotj 
in  attempts  to  pacify  me.  When 
I  was  in  Panama,  I  had  one  of 
the  easiest  positions  imaginable 
and  was  promoted  twice  in  one 
month.  In  July,  I  was  a  pri- 
vate; in  September,  I  was  an 
E-4.  From  E-2  to  E-4  in  two 
months.  That  is  a  corporal.  I 
went  from  no  stripes  to  two 
stripes  in  one  month. 

Justice:  What  privileges  did 
that  entail  besides  pay'?  And 
what  kind  of  a  pay  increase 
was  it? 

Rollins:  \iore  than  double: 
from  $95  to  $220  a  month. 

Justice:  So  they're  really 
scared  of  people  who  are  rad- 
icals. I  mean,  they  nave  a  good 
sense  of  what  was  going  on. 

Rollins:  Right.  They  try  to 
break  them  or  pacify  them.  If 
they  can't  break  them,  they  try 
to  pacify  them. 

Justice:  I  was  talking  to  the 
reporter  from  WHDH  who  waj 
asking  you  what  would  hap- 
pen to  your  pay.  and  it  struck 
me  that  what  the  newsmen 
were  concentrating*  on  was 
how  much  the  Resistance  is 
manipulating  you.  At  one  point 
they  a.sked  you  whether  there 
is  anything  the  Resistance  hai 
done  that  you  don't  like,  in 
terms  of  organizing  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  you   pau.sed. 

Rollins:  That  is  what  ther 
are  trying  to  do,  but  you  have 
to  pause  becau.se  the  Resistance 
as  such  is  just  an  intermediary 
between  me  and  Rrandcis.  Peo- 
ple ju^t  don't  believe  this.  It's 
much  easier  to  say  that  you're 
just  being  used  and  people  be- 
lieve it,  and  it  destroys  the 
movement.  This  is  one  way  in 
which  our  society  works 
against  what  we  are  doing. 


WHAT  IS  THE 
NEW  RIGHT? 

The  New  Right  is  compoised 
of  students  who  have  revi- 
tolized  the  age-old  doctrine 
of  liberty  in  o  responsible 
society,  stressing  individuol 
initiative  and  personal  free- 
dom 
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WE  OF  THE  RIGHT: 
Support  the  Free  Enterprise  System 

Are  opposed  to  Statism  in 
any  form  (Communism,  . 
Fascism  or  Socialism) 

Believe  that  Individual  Ini- 
tiative can  solve  our  so- 
cial problems 

Will  defend  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties of  ALL  people 


JOIN  YOUNG  AMERICANS  FOR  FREEDOM 

if  you  agree  with  these  principles,  call  Mark  Tulis  at  893-9258,  or  come  to  our  meeting  Thursday,  December  12, 
at  7  P.M.  in  North  D  Lounge.  FREEDOM     FOR    ALL 


Foils,  Sommer   Lead  TA  I)epartment  Fires  Kessler 

Fencers  to  16-11  Upset 


By  NEIL  VNGERLEIDER 

An  MIT-Brandeis  Fencing  Match  has  always  been  a  fairly 
important  occurrence.  At  least  for  Brandeis,  that  is.  For  MIT, 
il  was  generally  little  more  than  a  short  bus  ride  made  worth- 
wiiile  by  an  easy  victory.  Brandeis  had  never  beaten  MIT  in 
the  history  of  Brandeis  Fencing  before  Saturday,  yet  the  Judges 
tore  Tech  apart  with  remarkable  ease  by  a  surprising  margin 
of  16-11. 

As  in  the  first  match  against  Fairfield,  the  Foils  led  the 
team  to  victory,  posting  a  6-3  record.  The  finest  performance  of 
the  day  came  from  Lee  Schlesinger  as  he  literally  demolished 
the  MIT  First  Foil  Markey  by  a  5-0  margin.  David  Pitt  and 
Paul  Gron  continued  to  fence  well.  All  were  2-1  for  the  after- 
noon. 

Epee  and  Sabre  continue  to  surprise  preseason  progno«ti- 
cators  as  each  team  posted  5-4  margins  for  the  day.  The  Sabre 
team  is  slowly  reaching  the  capability  of  last  year's  Sabresj. 
Mark  Frankel  and  Jim  Backer  were  both  2-1  for  the  day. 
Backer  is  tending  to  defeat  his  opponent  nriore  with  personal 
flair  than  with  his  good  fencing  style.  Frankel,  Sabre  Captain, 
will  win  even  more  matches  as  he  continues  to  minimize  his 
mistakes  on  the  strip.  Albert  Chao  was  at  1-2. 

Jason  Sommer  led  all  Brandeis  fencens  with  a  3-0  record. 
Jason  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  last  year's  finest  Epee, 
David  Rosenblum,  in  that  Sommer,  as  did  Rosenblum,  shows  a 
great  amount  of  intelligence  on  the  strip.  Sommer's  perfect 
day  was  enough  to  get  the  Epees  by  MIT,  as  John  Pope  (1-2), 
John  Bayuk  (1-1)  and  Paul  Zlotoff  (0-1)  fenced  well,  but  had 
difficulties  with  the  strong  MIT  Epees. 

The  MIT  match  was  a  crucial  victory  for  Brandeis.  It 
showed  them  that  they  are  good  enough  to  beat  a  team  that 
traditionally  takes  the  New  England  title.  Next  week  the 
fencers  travel  through  the  wilds  of  Vermont  to  meet  the  mili- 
tary men  at  Norwich  —  usually  an  easy  win  for  Brandeis. 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
Moore.  The  other  two  Com- 
mittee members  allegedly  in- 
volved in  the  dismissal  recom- 
mendation (Kessler  is  the 
fourth  member,  and  was  not 
consulted)  did  not  urge  the 
move.  They  are  Prof.  Morris 
Carnovsky  and  Lecturer  Peter 
Sander. 

Proof  of  the  illegality  of  the 
dismissal  can  be  found  in  the 
timing  of  a  letter  to  Kessler 
writtfpi  by  Dean  of  Faculty 
Peter  Dlamandopoulos  official- 
ly    confirming     the     decision. 

The  document  is  dated  Novem- 
ber 25.  two  days  before  the 
tenured  members  actually  met 
to  consider  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee's apparent  recommenda- 
tion. 

However,  Kessler,  feeling 
that  the  illegality  of  the  action 
had  denied  him  his  right  to  re- 
sign, sent  as  his  "last  official 
transaction  with  the  Univer- 
sity" a  letter  of  resignation  on 
December  2. 

Asked  about  the  reasons  for 
the  dismissal,  Bay  told  The 
Justice  that  "alt'hough  Jan  is  a 
very    creative    man,    we    have 


never  found  a  way  to  integrate 
him  into  the  Department's 
work.  1  think  it's  partly  our 
fault.  He  was  always  a  distinct, 
separate,  creative  item.  His 
theory  of  the  theatre  is  separ- 
ate from  ours." 

Bay's  Reasons 

Bay  went  on  to  say  that 
there  had  been  a  number  of 
complaints  from  both  tlie  act- 
ing teachers  and  graduate  stu- 
dent actors  about  Kessler's 
body  movement  course,  which 
thciy  claimed  was  unsuccessful 
in  meeting  the  Theatre  Arts 
Department's  needs.  Bay  added 
that  "sinus  difficulties"  had 
last  year  kept  Kessler  from  his 
teaching  duties  for  two  months. 
Since  these  problems  persisted, 
Bay  suggested  that  Kessler 
would  probably  be  "happier  in 
a  warmer  climate."  The  Jus- 
tice, however,  has  only  been 
able  to  confirm  that  Kessler 
failed  to  meet  his  classes  twice 
last   winter. 

One  second  year  graduate 
student  contacted  by  The  Jus- 
tice called  Kessler  "terrific  ...  I 
loved  him  as  a  person  and  as 
an  actor."  The  student  said  that 
in  Kessler's  class  last  year,  9 
of  the  12  enrolled  students  left 
Brandeis,     "and    did    a    great 


deal  of  damage,  particularly  to 
the  reputation  of  such  people 
as  Jan.  But  these  people  never 
worked  in  the  class.  Jan  is 
very  gifted,  but  he  is  also  a 
.sensitive  man  who  becomes 
depressed  when  people  didn't 
show  up  for  his  class."  "If  he 
has  any  fault,"  she  said,  "it  is 
ttie  fault  of  humanness." 

According  to  Morris  Carnov- 
sky, it  was  a  "foregone  con- 
clusion" that  Moore  and  Bay 
were  out  to  oust  Kessler.  Car- 
novsky added  that  he  had 
often  observed  Kessler's 
classes,  and  saw  the  mutual 
devotion  that  existed  between 
students  and  teacher.  "I  felt 
that  he  is  a  spiritual  force  (for 
his   students),"   he  said. 


Trackmen  Ready 
For  Coast  Guard 

Daie  to  sickness  and  injuries, 
only  about  half  of  the  Brandeis 
track  team  competed  in  a  prac- 
tice meet  at  Northeastern's  in- 
door track.  The  majority  of 
compc^titors  from  Brandeis 
were  freshmen  and  TYP  stu- 
dents, who  got  a  chance  at  some 
varsity  competition  before  next 
Thursday's  meet  at  Coast 
Guard. 
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If  you  ore  seriously  considering  the  possibility  of 
coming  to  Conodo  in  lieu  of  the  Army  or  prison,  the 
Holifox  Committee  to  Aid  War  Objectors  con  offer 
help. 

Unless  the  FBI  is  right  on  your  heels,  please  write 
us  ot  1600  Wolnut  St.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  telling 
us  whot  your  situotion  is  before  you  come  up. 
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CHARLESBANK  SUPERETTE 

WHERE  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
ARE  RESPECTED 

Jewish  and  Italian  Specialties  and  Cold  Cuts 

588  South  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.~89 1-8097 


ROBERTS  FRUIT  STORE 


5.01)  South  Sircet 
CHARLi:SBANR   PLAZA 


FRUITS  -  VEGETABLES  -  MILK 

A  Real  Old-Fashtoned  General  Store 


CORDON'S 

WALTHAM  LIQUOR  STORE,  he 


Serving  Waltham  and  Surrounding  Towns 

The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Imported  and 

Domestic  Beers,  Wines  ond  Liquors 

Drivc-ln  Parking    •    Prompt  Delivery    •    Private  Cars 

BUY  WITH   CONFIDENCE 

M.  H.  Gordon  Brands  —  Imported  &  Domestic 

If  You  Buy  It  at  Gordon's  -  It  Has  to  Be  Good 

BARRELLED   BEER      •      ICE  CUBES 
COMPLETE   PARTY  SERVICE 

Bartender  -  Glassware  -  Bar  -  Equipment  -  Etc. 
WEST  SIDE  SOUTH   SIDE 

867  Main  St.,  Waltham       577  Moody  St.,  Waltham 
893-1900  894-2771 


AVAILABLE  NOW  for  YOUR  CAR! 


The  tire  shape  of  the  FUTURE! 
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SUPER  SPORTS 

lA^DE  OVAL 

Actually  developed  out  of  Firestone  racing 
research  for  your  family  car.  Starts  faster. 
Corners  easier.  Runs  cooler.  Stops  25% 
quicker.  The  safest  tire  Firestone  ever  built. 
Buy  now  ...  no  money  down.     „,,„,,.     ,„ 

•^  "^  Wide  Oval  -  Firestone  TM 


ConvtnlioMi      WIDE  OVAL 
Ntariy  two  inchis  wridtr 
than  your  pritcnt  tirtt 


Available  NOW. .THE  MOST  "TALKED  ABOUT"  NEW  TIRE  IN  YEARS! 
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•  80%  more 
tire  mileage 

•  6%  better 
gas  mileage 


•  Better  control  at  high  speeds 

•  Greater  impact  resistance 
for  maximum  protection 
against  blow-outs 


Alfa  Romeo  •  Angha  •  Chevy  II  •  Corvair  •  Do<»ge  Dart  •  DKW 
English  ford  •  Fial  •  Falcon  •  Millman  •  Jagu.ir  •  MUA 
Kaimen  Ghta  •  Op€l  •  Mustang  •  Peugeot  •  Pontiac  Tempest 
Porsche  •  Renault  •  Rover  •  Sunt>eam  •  Sm)ta  •  Triumph 
Valiant  •  Vclvo  •  Volkswagen  or  VauKhall 
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Hoopsters  Master  Bates  by  77-65; 
Fall  to  Springfield,  Clark;  Now  1-3 


From  the  Bullpen 


BUGGED 


By  DICK  PAGE 

On  Saturday  evening  December  7,  Uie  Clark  University  Cougars  topped  the  Judges  90-78. 
The  Judges  were  again  alTected  by  the  loss  of  their  start  center  Tom  liaggerty.  who  will  prol)- 
ably  be  ready  for  this  evening's  battle  with  M.I.T.  Also,  Steve  Katzman  played  only  briefly  due 
to  a  slight  case  of  the  flu. 

Brandeis  jumped  out  to  an  early  16-9  lead  which  they  held  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  half,  when  the  Cougars  surged  in  front  to  lead  at  half  time  45-40.  In  the  second  half  Clark 
built  their  lead  up  to  12  points  before  fine  shooting  by  Kevin  Anderson  (12  points)  and  Bob 
Nayer  (15  points)  led  Brandeis  back  to  tie  the  game  at  64-64.  With  about  five  minutes  left  in 
game  at  64-64.    With  about  five  minutes  left  in  the  game,  Tom  Augu.st  (11  points)  pulled  ofl"  one 

of     his    patented     "oof"     shots 

that  continually  draw  two  foul 
shots,  but  instead  of  a  foul  be- 
ing called,  a  doubtful  travel- 
ling violation  was  called.  This 
bad  break  destroyed  Brandeis' 
rally. 

Beside  Nayer,  Anderson,  and 
Augu.st.  freshman  Howard 
Quimby  also  played  exception- 
ally well,  scoring  18  points 
and  rebounding  well.  Little 
Tommy  George  (22  points)  and 
Marc  Valentine  (19  points) 
were  Clark's  key  performers 

On  Thursday  evening,  the 
Springfield  College  Chiefs  held 
of!"  a  late  second  half  rally  by 
the  short  handed  Judges  to 
dominate  89-77.  A  key  factor 
in  the  Brandeis  defeat  was  the 
ab.sence  of  Haggerty,  who  was 
separating  the  sheets  in  the  in- 
firmary instead  of  the  cords  on 
Springfield  due  to  a  rally  by 
the  Hong  Kong  Flu.  Tom's 
fine  shooting  and  rebounding 
were  notably  absent  as  the 
well-drilled  Springfield  quintet 
continually  forced  the  Judges 
to  gun  from  the  outside,  and 
thus  they  seldom  were  able  to 
get  a  second  shot  at  the  basket. 

The  Judges  managed  to  take 
an  early  Ki-8  lead  before  lack 
of  rebounding  and  Springfield's 
fast-break  began  to  take  its 
toll.  By  half-time  the  Chiefs 
led  50-34  and  only  inspired  re- 
bounding and  scoring  from  Bob 
Nayer  (17  points)  kept  the 
Judtjes  in  the  game. 

In  the  second  half.  Spring- 
field's fine  junior  guard  Denis 
Clark  (27  points)  sparked 
Springfield  to  a  22  point  lead 
But  a  determined  Brandeis 
comeback  cut  the  Springfield 
lead  to  8  points  with  slightly 
over  3  minutes  left  to  play. 

On  the  bright  side,  the 
Springfield  game  revealed  a 
few  pleasant  surprises  as  fresh- 
man Mark  Mathews  (  12  points) 
and  Howard  Quimby  per- 
formed well  and  juniors  Bruce 
Singal  (10  points)  and  Kevin 
Ander.son  played  much  im- 
proved l)nskotl)all. 


Rick  Horowitz 


Tom  August  up  for  two  against  Bates. 

Swimming  Clink 

Brandeis  hosted  a  synchron-    1968     A.A.U.     National      Syn- 
ized  swimming  clinic  at  Linsey   chronized  Swimming  Cham- 


Sports  Center  last  Saturday. 

Students  and  coaches  from 
UConn,  Smith,  Radclifle,  Jack- 
son, Bridgewater  State  and 
Brandeis  attended.  The  coach 
of  the  Springfield  Aqualinas. 
Mrs.  Ronald  Dahms,  conducted 
the  clinic. 

The  morning  session  featured 
duet  routine  demonstrated  by 


pionships    were    shown    in    the 
morning. 

After  lunch,  the  students 
participated  in  a  "swim-in" 
that  included  stunt  demonstra- 
tions and  individual  practice. 
Mrs.  Judy  Pasqualucci,  Bran- 
dels  synchronized  swimming 
coach,  stated  that  the  confer- 
ence was  aimed  at  "promoting 
synchronized  swimming  as  an 
two  members  of  the  Springfield  intercollegiate  sport."  She  ex- 
team.  Diane  Stearitt  and  Liuirie  pre.s.scd  the  hope  that  the  clinic 
Blair.  In  addition,  films  of  the    would  become  an  annual  event. 
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WRESTLING 

WPI  22,  Brandeis 

21 

WPI 

Br. 

115 — Geizhals    pinned  | 

Sweeny   in   7:18        0 

5 

12.1 — Roma.sh  won  by 

forfeit                          0 

10 

0 

10 

130     Weis^slostto 

Polliz/otto,  5-2          3 

10 

137 — Lernian    pinned 

Szostek  in   6:45        3 

15 

145 — Ferg  was  pinned 

by  Grosch  in  5:26     8 

15 

152 — Boro   lost  to 

Dickson,   8-5            11 

15 

160 — Ratner  decisioned 

Eachborn.   12-2        11 

18 

167 — DeMauro  lo.st  to 

Scaramelli,    11-3    14 

18 

177 — Zinn  decisioned 

Warren,  8-7             14 

21 

191 — Phofsky  lo.st  to 

Korzick.  4-2             17 

21 

ilwt — Lipsman  was  pinned       | 

by  Georges  in  3:53  22 

21 

Winners 


BETSY  .>,/i  vAii 

Now,  who  says  Brandeis  doesn't  have  knowledgeable 
sports  fans?  Just  because  the  Grand  Prize  winner  in  this 
year's  Brandeis  -  Bates  basketball  contest  was  a  fresh- 
man girl  (as  was  la:>t  year's)  Just  because  second  and 
third  prizes  also  went  to  girls.  Just  because  the  be.st  male 
entries,  those  of  Stu  Wei.ssberg  and  Peter  Alter,  were  good 
for  sixth  and  eighth  place  respectively  doesn't  mean  you 
guys  don't  know  your  basketball.  You  just  didn't  want  a 
pair  of  five  dollar  tickets  to  Havens  as  much  as  Betsy 
Brown  did,  or  autographed  Justice  sweatshirts  as  much  a.s 
Sarah  Gordon  and  Marcia  Meizel.  Of  course,  they're  apt  to 
look  a  good  bit  better  in  them  than  you  might  have,  but 
the  sweatshirts  are  warm  at  any  rate.  There  will  be  others. 
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THE  HOME  OF  10,000  SWEATERS 

if   FULLY  FASHIONED 
if   HAND  LOOMED  IN  OUR  OWN  OWN  FACTORIES 

SEPARATES!  —  Sizes  5-18 
SLACKS  &  SKIRTS  —  Sayings  up  to  50% 

MISSES  SWEATERS;r|:Lrs9^t'iio''^'"V  $2- $3- $4 


'Volues$9»o$20 

:    EXCITING  DESIGNERS  SAMPLE  SWEATERS 


34-40 


$8.00 


MENS  SWEATERS   "ti^^ ^l^ol^""'' ^ ''^''''^' ^''^^^ 

WESTARKNITS  FACTORY  STORE 

940  Moi'n  Street  (Route  20),  (Bonks  Squore),  Woltham 

USE  OUR  CONVENIENT  LAY-A-AWAY  PLAN 


"HOUSE 
OF  SPORTS" 

SPORTING  GOODS 

One  of  Neu>  England's 

Leading  School  and  College 

Outfitters 

HART  and  KASTLE  METAL  SKIS 

SKI    RENTALS 

SQUASH    and   TENNIS 

RACKETS   RESTRUNG 

SKATE   SHARPENING 

835  Moin  St.,  Waitham 
894-0530 


Medical  science  has,  in  recent  years,  done  yeoman  work 
in  developing  a  feeling  for  the  community  of  man. 

It  now  seems  plain  that,  Baudelaire  aside,  a  man  can  feel 
perfectly  happy  with  someone  else's  spleen  (or  liver,  or  wife). 
Multiple  transplants  are  rapidly  becoming  commonplace,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  interdependence  of  all  the 
world's  brethren. 

It  would  follow  that  human  kindness  is  on  the  upswing  ag 
well.  "Be  kind  to  that  man  when  he  coughs,  for  his  lung  may 
be  somebody's  other."  That  sort  of  thing. 

Obviously,  this  is  all  to  the  good.  The  more  people  give, 
the  closer  they  get. 

Then  there's  Gatorade.  Recently,  the  magical  mystery 
broth  has  proven  the  closer  people  get.  the  more  they  give. 

Gatorade  is  a  trademark  for  a  drink  designed  a  few  years 
back  for  use  by  the  University  of  Florida  football  team.  The 
Gators  had  been  running  into  second  half  slumps  in  many 
games,  and  Gatorade  was  designed  to  solve  the  problem.  It  was 
intended  to  replace  fluids  lost  by  the  body  by  perspiration.  It 
contains  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  glucose.  As  an  extra  at- 
traction, Gatorade  is  artificially  flavored,  on  the  presumption 
that  not  even  the  University  of  Florida  football  team  enjoyg 
drinking  sweat. 

The  results  were  gratifying,  and  before  long,  the  rest  of 
the  world  knew  of  the  secret.  Florida,  de.spite  the  possibility 
of  making  a  quick  million  or 
so  above  gate  receipts,  some- 
how still  put  the  stuff  on  the 
market,  and  it  sold. 

Brandeis'  Athletic  Depart- 
ment was  not  about  to  be  left 
in  the  wake  of  a  nationful  of 
drinking  jocks,  and  they 
bought  a  trainload  or  so  of  the 
stuff. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  Bran- 
deis basketball  team,  which 
had  had  enough  to  worry  about 
and  was  further  tripped  up  by 
the  loss  of  6*11"  center  Tom 
Haggerty,  the  victim  of  Hong 
Kong  fiu.  Haggerty's  24  re- 
bounds had  been  instrumental 
in  the  Judges'  77-65  powder- 
puffing  of  Bates  Tuesday  night. 
and  his  loss  prior  to  Thursday's 
Springfield  game  put  his  mates 
in  quite  a  hole. 

Beating  Springfield  at 
Springfield  was  looked  upon  as 
improbable  even  l>efore  the 
germs,  hit.  but  Haggerty's  ab- 
sence moved  a  Brandeis  win 
from  "improbable"  to  "divine 
intervention." 

The  Judges  lost  that  game, 
and  were  counting  on  a  victory 
over  Clark  Saturday  to  even 
the  season  record  at  2-2.  Back 
to  Gatorade  (Remember  the 
Gatorade?).  Brandeis  Gatorade  is  served  in  squeeze  bottles, 
passed  down  the  bench  from  team  member  to  team  moml)er, 
each  man  ex[>eriencing  the  pleasure  of  giving  and  receiving. 
Especially  the  latter,  and  is  the  picture  starting  to  come  clear? 

Tom  Haggerty,  co-captain  of  the  basketball  t^am.  works 
hard  when  he  plays.  He  sweats  a  lot,  and  he  gets  thirsty.  Steve 
Katzman,  co-captain  of  the  basketball  team,  works  hard  when 
he  plays.  He  sweats  a  lot.  and  gets  tliirsty. 

Steve  Katzman  u.sed  the  same  squeeze  bottle  approved  for 
use  by  the  1968  Tom  Haggerty  Katzman  received  not  only  the 
chlorides,  pho.sphates,  and  glucose,  but  Tommy's  influenza 
virus  as  well. 

Katzman  played  Saturday  against  Clark,  but  it  was  not  his 
normal  game.  He  sat  out  almost  the  entire  second  half,  com- 
ing off  the  bench  in  a  vain  efTort  to  halt  a  Clark  breakaway  in 
the  last  five  minutes  of  the  game. 

Major  sporting  powers  like  the  University  of  Alal)ama  are 
nationally  renowned  for  .setups  like  the  Sheraton-Bigot,  or 
whatever  their  athletic  dorms  are  officially  called.  The  feeling 
is  that  living  in  close  contact  with  one  another  makes  for 
greater  effort  from  all  concerned. 

At  Brandeis.  it  seems  the  Alabama  system  of  communal 
living  is  unworkable.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  atnletes 
at  Brandeis  should  be  kept  as  far  away  from  one  another  as 
po.ssible,  introduced  at  the  start  of  the  year's  practice,  (no 
handshakes,  of  course),  limited  to  passing  contact  on  the  floor 
during  games,  and  then  sent  their  separate  ways  when  the 
action  is  over.  It  may  turn  out  to  l)e  the  only  .solution  to  the 
problem  of  Hong  Kong  flu,  the  drinking  man's  ailment. 


INDEPENDENT  AUTO  SUPPLY 

SKI   RACKS 

ELECTRIC   ENGINE  HEATERS 

BATTERY   BOOSTER  CABLE 

572  South  St.  Charlesbonk  Plozo 

891-4953 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


on 


DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomstress  on  Premises  for 
ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbank  Ploza 


By  JON  QUINT 


Ro/Iins  Attending  Regular  Classes; 
Sanctuary  Draws  Up  4  Proposals 


By  ELLEN  S^HAFFER 


AWOL.  In  addressing  the  gen-  feel  obligated  to  remain  when 
President   Morris   Abram   has  taken   a   large   steo   toward  t^k«    o^n                      »   j    u      ^'"^^  meeting  Sunday  night,  he  it  is  necessary  that  they  leave, 
implementation  of  his  recently  p?opo^  Univefsity  Profe^^^^^^  thP    Rr.^^.      '^.nT^'^^*^    ^^   ^^^^^^  J^^^  ^^^  ^^""^^"^  ^^^^'^^-  ^^P^^ially  for  meals.  Also,  since 
program.   He  announced   at   a   special   meeting   of   the   fac^^^^  ^L^'  ^      a  f  "^^"^^^    ^«'":   f^^e  of  many  since  Dec.  4  has  John  will  be  outside  the  build- 
that   he   had   organized   a    ''blurdbbon^'    comm^^^^  ^^^  L^^h^i'^^.nH^Vh'*''^  h"'^^^    '  Uken  too  much  out  of  us  phy-  ing   for   most   of   the   time   be- 
screening  nominees  for  the  posts                    commiuee   to    begin  that   both  he  and  they  should    sically."    Many    of    the    group  tween  10  a.m.  and  5  or  6  p.m. 
A I           ....       ^    [.           y^'yi^.  begin  to  resume  some  of  their    were  sick  or  overtired  it   was  dpoiHrvi    that    *h«  oiIk 
Abram  did  not,  however,  submit  the  plan  for  faculty  ap-  normal    activities    outside    the        He  planned  to  start  roinr  to  orat^  ext^n«l  Ji^frifl  Lc» 
m?e'?ierYt%nv*UrJ^^^^^         "'  ^^   *'  '*•"   '^^   '*^"'^^  sanctuary    The   group   also   clasL**  t^ay.  tctmpa'nTd'  at  X'^h'r^u"?^?^^^ 
"^n-lff  5^0^^^^^                                                       over  the  S  d^^alfnTwit^  JXer^iry    -^^  «>X  ^wo  Brandeis  stu-  -^^^^^ 

YZ:^^^o^^^  ^^^  ^:^t^,,%^^-^  Tn&i^e  ^^  ^"-  ,     New  A.an.emen.  ^^^^  J^^ 

siderable  opposition  to  Abram's  entire  proposal.  His  naming  of        t^V    u       u         ♦  ,  •  ^''^"^    ^^^    discussion    it    be-  l^^^uFj,  ^,^S\ull     «  *  the  idea 

the  "blue  ribbon"  committee  is  thus  seen  as  preemotine  some  .   John  has  been  takmg   sane-  came    clear     that     tho.<>e     who  ^^f^    to  put  the  bust  out  of  our 

faculty  opposition                       ^^  "  us  seen  as  preempimg  some  tuary    from    the    Army    since  wanted     to     would    still    hold  ?^^^^^  ^1?  ^^S"*"^  o"^  how  best 


William  Jencks,  Leonard  Levy 
and  Philip  Rahv.  Joining  the 
six  will  be  Dr.  Jerome  Weisner, 
provost  of  M.I.T.  and  Professor 
Erik  Erikson  of  Harvard. 

Program  Details 

The  University  Professors 
program  would  bring  eminent 
scholars  to  the  University  who 
will  be  free  to  teach  and/or 
do  research  in  an  unconstrain- 
ed atmosphere.  In  addition,  the 
public  stature  of  the  University 
Professors  would  hopefully  at- 
tract students  and  excellent 
faculty  to  the  University  com- 
munity. 

Members  of  the  program  will, 
according  to  President  Abram's 
assistant  Mark  Chadwin,  be 
"beyond  and  above  a  depart- 
ment," representing  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  many  fields.  The  peo- 
ple the  panel  will  screen  will 
be  proposed  by  the  President 
and  individual  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

Money  to  support  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  raised  yet, 
but  according  to  Chadwin,  such 
a  professorship  is  a  "very  at- 
tractive project  for  a  donor." 
Chadwin  said  the  money  would 
probably  be,  in  one  of  the 
President's  terms,  "non-fungi- 
ble"   or    not    usable    in    other 


Jane  Shull,  '69.  said  that  .she 
felt  the  sanctuary  had  so  far 
been  valuable  both  for  creating 
an  "embryonic  free  university" 
where  people  had  engaged  in 
real,  educational  dialogue,  and 
for  pomting  up  the  connections 
between  the  university  and  the 
outside  world.  The  latter  func- 
tion could  be  continued,  she 
said,  by  working  for  the  four 
demands  formulated  last  week. 
Demands 

The  first  demand  was  that 
all  hnancial  tran.sactions  of  the 
university  be  made  public  im- 


SBR  Results 

students   approved    the  con 


On  the  Sanctuory 

A  page  on  Students, 
the  System,  and 

Sanctuary     page  C 

An  article  by 

liabbi   Axelrad   page   7 

A  Letter  to       . 

the  Editor    page  Z 

Cartoons  by 

Steve  Coyle  pages  4,  5.  Id 

mediately.  This  includes  the 
University  portfolio  and  all 
other  matters  not  dealing  with 
the  hiring  of  professors  or, 
other    strictly    private    affairs. 

An  attempt  by  the  Administration   to  begin   ll.o  work  of   lcrvtZ-Tol,swtuon"'it  I'o* 


^^''  ^^''  No.  12    .        o0^^U>  72       Brondeis  University    s'lTHL'I'oiZE     December  17,  1968 

SBR  Constitutional  Change  Passes: 


A  bram  A  ttempts  to  Start  Committee 


Environmental  Committee 


areas.     University     Professor.'   stitutional     change     yesterday,  the  EnWronmental  Committee  Zh„  ,7 f»^nH^^  Tr    ,!J  P''?'^'     construction     of     low 

salaries  will  be  set  by  the  Pres-    by  a  vote  of  94   to  8.  A   two^  over  the  wcSj    F^^U^wnrst^dr^^^^  '^'»'^  '^°''  '"*"■"'"«  *"  Waitham.  was 

ident  and  Dean  of  Faculty,  he   thirds  majority  was  needed.  Ad.ninjstrat.on  decided  to  waft  a^Tr^^  Kl  „.."?"'  ^u"  S'^^'^'ed  to  pro,x)se  that  Bran- 

ad-od.  The    referendum    allowed  meetine  before  AlZtJ^ti,T'^jLluf±  V^'  L'?*  .""  V'?f ""':  '''•'«  construct  off-campus  hous- 


Student  Council 
Defeats  Proposal 
For  Defense  Aid 


Draft  Directive  Void; 
Recruiters  Set  Dates 


''^'f.'^:.        .                                              The    referendum    a  1 1  o  w  e  d  meeting  before  allowing  thrComniHtee  tHUrchar^^^^  Oeis  construct  off-campus  .._„ 

Although  it  was  never  voted   SBR  to  add  a  Hfth  member  and  rule-making    duties   of    the   Adm"nistraUve   Committed    of    Ihe  ??  ^""^  graduate  students  and 

(Continued  on   Page,   9)           to  parti^cipate  in  the  University  Faculty.    The    faculty    Is    not    scheduled    to    meet    again    until  ^^*»f.''^^^'i«  ^^nnot  or  choose  not 

Judicial  Board.  February.                                                                                 «»«*»»"    umn  lo  live  in  campus  dornutories. 

The    Board    will    handle    all  On    Friday    evening,    the   President's   office    informed    The  V'nJfnZ^^^ZZ^V^^^^  since  it 

rule-enforcing   matters   outside  Justice  that  since  the  faculty  had  had  a  chance  to  consider  the  r;.mr.M    .,     ^^"^^"^^^  '/ving  off- 

of  academics  at  the  University.  Environmental  Committee  proposals  twice  and  hadn't  taken  any  fhim    '  J  A?  '^"''  "''"i^  '"  ^^^- 

It  will  consist  of  three  courts,  action,  the  President  was  seating  up  the  group  on  his  own          ^  thfsVo   M     o '"7''""?'"?^'''?* 

a  student  court,  a  student-fac-  The  four  faculty  members  who  were  to  have  been  selected  roo^Tl^.V'"'''''  '^«/t""?  e 

u  ty   court,   and   a   student-fac-  by  the  faculty  would  be  chosen  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty    artd  in^erm.   of    !fn    '''''?  ^^'^-^'^^^^ 

l-keluiC'^Dec^^or"''    ^'^^  ^T^^^"  ''''  ^^^"'^^  ^^^  ^^"^^^^  acted^hey  could  then  deefde  on    iCnding  '     '''""   "^^ 

luc  juMice,  uec.  luj.  keeping  the  same  members  or  choosing  new  ones.  If  the  faculty        Th#-rl.*     h^v*     k«^  . 

Originally  the  President  was  had  turned  the  proposal  down  following  this  action    the  Presi-  fTontimfJ^   ««    S"     *«^eral 

Student  Council,  meeting  in   *«  »»ave  limited  powers  on  the  dent    planned    to    take    other  '      "^         ^  (Continued   on   Page  8) 

Feldberg  Lounge    reached  sev-    •»<>ard  extending  only  to  reduc-  action. 

eral  decisions  Sunday  night  in-  *1®"  **'  sanctions  but  it  appears  The  President  had  also  plan- 
eluding  a  denial  of  money' for  *"*^  "*  **^^  decided  to  reserve  ned  to  ask  the  Ad  Committee 
John  Rollins'  defense  fund  and  '"®*^*  powers  to  the  extent  of  to  relinquish  all  non-academic 
a  call  for  further  study  of  Pres-  reviewing  certain  cases  and  activities  except  judicial  ones 
ident  Abram's  University  Pro-  *"*l»**^'"e  *»»s  own  sanctions.  so  that  the  Environmental 
iessors  plan.                                            The     exact     extent     of     the  Committee  could  legally  make 

In  a  narrow  vote  with  several   changes    will    be    discussed    on  rules  without  the  faculty  vote. 

abstentions,    Council    opposed    Thursday    by    the  study   group  The  new  Committee   had  been  nAvir*    /%cr^i.u'i».T>t «... 

eivinff  money  to  John  Rollins'    which    drew    up    the    original  scheduled   to   meet   right  after  T%;co..ce;»,nr  ..    »y    "^V"u   A^CIIKINASI 

defense    fund      The    aremnent    P^^Posals.  vacation.  omrr  nf  r™?  ^^V'"'^'"''"o''''''^J^  ^^  Brandeis.  Director  of  the 

which    received    suonorf    from        ^"^^   ^^'^  proposal   is  ironed  Council  Acts  m?^  Lr  r^n  ^fir  '7'"'""  Pierre  Gonon  said  tluU  students  need 

Council  mem^^^^^^  ^"^     ^"^     the     Environmental        When  told  of  the  Administra-   2?ii^f '/^'j;\!f'^'^?,^.'^"^  ''''  ^^^'^^  t>^  '"  ^'^^^  V^'ar's  directive  by 

Trnnfi    J  fTn^^^^  Committee    is    put    into    effect,  tion's  decision.  SiiuJ-nl  Cc.uncil   Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  Hershey. 

l^o^uli'Slfcla^  tf  ;,u^?Ue%Vthl   '^^   ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^  -etihg.'  (Continued  on  page  II)  ,,  ,.{>— f  d^^^^T^^t^^'^Z^rl^^^ 

t^hose  persons  interfering  with  military  rc-cruitment  or  the"  in- 
ductions of  draftees. 

Mr.  Gonon  pointed  to  .statement-?  made  last  December  bv 
Attorney     General    Clark    and    -  -         "l 

Special  Presidential  Assistant  faculty  and  the  students  to  de- 
Joseph  Califano.  which  indi-  termine  their  sentiments  about 
cated  Administrative  disap-  recruiting  before  deciding  what 
proval  of  using  the  Selective  University  policy  would  be. 
Service   System   as   a    punitive        Mr.  Gonon  said  that  the  U  S. 

t....v,w.«..v.-a        Faculty   members    gave  final   both  fields  will  be  required  to    instrument^  He   also    said    that    Army    and    Marine    Corps    had 

at   the  Student-Faculty   Educa-    approval  to  a  concentration   in   specialize  in  a   "selected  disci-    *^resident  Abram  had  been  re-    [^aa     appointments     post|)oned 
tional  Policies  Committee  will    African   and   Afro-American    pline"  in  addition  to  majoring   «?f  ""i!**  ,.  ^  T*^  ..'"/*"■  T  f  **    n?rvm  ^'^  ^""^  rescheduled 

bring  up  this  issue  at  its  next   Studies  and  approved  in   prin-    in  one  of  the  inter-disciplinary   ^p;^L"J^L^^!,"/''''*^•^•:i^^^^■ 
meeting.     This    resolution    was   ciple  a  plan  for  facuuy  repre-   programs.  inhn    i?    m^I^L^  n;  ^*V         / 

adopted  12-0-1.  .sentation  on  committees  of  the  Trustees'    Plan  ^h;!  r  "m.^.c^I     '    ^  ^'^^''^''.''t,''^ 

A  resolution  that  no  judicial   Board  of  Trustees,  at  a  meet-        ,r.      /'"'*T  .  ^   ^L^cTA;^a''"  ^.""^^^^^  ^^- 

board  elections  be  held  untilVhA   ing    last   Wednesday  ^*»«  trustees'  plan,  approved   lations  of  the  American  Coun- 

anfnnnmv  nf  fh^  „^^^^  mg    iasi    Wednesday.  by  the  Board  on  November  15.   cil    on    Education    (ACE)    had 

3rr?arrf/HlarireJ«MU^^^^^^^        ^n  exe  c  ut  i  V  e  committee,    encountered  some  faculty  oppo-   stated     that     the    ACE     would 
i^fn^ssed    iuYl^z  J  t^.WH  n?^*'"^"*     ^/a   P^«^^'^«,«''     Robert    sition  at  the  Wednesday   meet-   '^^'PPort   any   student   who    was 

wa.s  passed,  also  12-0  with  one   Manners    (Anthropology)    and    i„g.   a  faculty  report  had  oriei-   affected  by  the  Her.shey  direc- 
aosiention.  consisting  of  students  and  fac-    nally  proposed  that  the  trustees   ^^^e.   According  to   Mr.  Gonon. 

Council  went  on  record  in  fa-   ulty,  will  administer  the  Afri-    elect  two  senior   facuUy  mem       " 


Student  Activities  Fee  (SAF) 
system.  Council  felt  that  indi- 
vidual contributions  by  stu- 
dents were  more  desirable. 

Additional  information  on  the 
University  Professors  plan  was 
requested  of  President  Abram. 
The  lack  of  consultation  of  stu- 
dents in  this  proposal  was  pro- 
tested.   Student  representatives 


Full  Faculty  Approves 
Black,  Trustees'  Plans 


Faculty  EPC 
Revises  Poss-Fail 


mittee  composed  of  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators  to 
consider  requirements  for  an 
expansion  of  the  library.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  include 
Ronald  Lowe  '69.  chairman  of 
the  Student  Council  Library 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


found  dead  in  his  room  in 
East  on  Sunday.  The  cause 
of  his  death  has  not  been 
determined.  His  family,  who 
live  in  Newton,  has  not  yet 
announcctd  plans  for  the 
funeral. 


tees  will  select  four.  The  four  [erviews  for  February  There 
representatives  will  vote  on  have  been  no  military  or  em- 
Board  committees  and  sit  in  on  ployment  recruiters  at  Bran- 
full  Board  meetmgs  without  deis  thi.s  fall,  at  President 
voting  power^  Abram's  request.  The  Presi- 
(Continucd  on  Page  10)  dent    wanted    to    talk    to    the 


A  revi.sion  of  pass  -  fail 
rules  received  Faculty  EPC 
approval  yesterday.  The  pro- 
posal requires  full  faculty 
approval. 

The  plan  stipulates  that 
students  may  takfi  one  out  of 
four  or  two  out  of  five 
courses  per  semester  pass- 
fail.  No  change  was  made  in 
the  rule  that  no  more  than 
two  Gen  Ed  courses  may  be 
taken  pass-fail. 

Thci  EPC  also  approved 
two  new  Flexible  Curricu- 
lum courses  for  next  semes- 
ter: the  Psychology  of  Re- 
ligion and  the  Structure  of 
Human  Happiness. 
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Toward  a  Democratic  Classroom 


Nick 


No  longer  is  whiteness  considere<l  correlate  to  posseseion  of  power  in  this  culture  by 
many  blacks  and  some  whiles.  The  demonstration  of  this  fact  is  now  being  followed  by  a  very 
real  struggle  designed  to  redress  the  present  imbalance.  This  struggle  is  making  people  more 
conscious  of  other  power  relationsliips  in  American  culture  which  in  most  cases  deserve  ques- 
tioning and  in  many  a  call  for  change.  Consciousness  of  these  other  exploitive  power  relation- 
ships is  hard  to  come  by  because  of  their  comparative  subtlety  in  relation  to  the  cops  in  the 
ghetto.  Nevertheless  they  do  exist  ami  if  we  are  ever  to  achieve  what  some  might  call  a  demo- 
cratic society  we  must  take  notice  and  action  where  necessary.  It  is  clear  that  among  these  re- 
lations are  those  of  men  to  women,  old  to  young,  rich  to  poor. 

Power  is  clearly  ine<|uitably    • 


distributed   throughout   Ameri- 
can  cuture  and  the   university 
is  no  exception  to  this  general 
rule.   Specifkally 
to   focus   on   the 


1   would   like 
power   struc- 


Sleigh  t-of'Han  d 


the    proposal 
little,  ii  any, 


President  Abram's  proposed  University  Pro-  The    second    question    about 

fessors  program  appciirs  to  have  been  approved  which  has  apparently  been  given 

—but  only  by  President  Abram.    His  formation  consideration,  is  the  possible  eflect  ol  Univer- 

of  an  ad  hoc  commitloe  to  screen  candidates  for  sity  Professors  on  the  morale  of  the  other  fac- 

the    professorships    without    having    first    con-  ulty  members.    Mr.  Abram  has  clearly  failed  to 

suited   students  and  faculty  totally   contradicts  come    to    grips    with    the    essential    matter    of  .-.„  -    -- -..  ^^, 

his  widely  touted  intention  to  seek  diverse  and  whether  this  University  is  prepared  to  find  re-    problem.s  occurring  in  the  lee-    such  thin^\s   are  expresseil   un- 

diflering  views  about  issues  of  University   pol-  liable  means  of  rewarding  good  teaching   (and    lure    situation,     is    necessarily    consciously).     These    attitudes, 

icy.  Jan  Kc^slers  dismissal  is  a  quintessential  dem-    limited.  (This  is  not  to  say  that    bJ^sed,  as  I  believe  they  are.  on 

In  fact    Mr    Abram's  whole  handling  of  the  onstration  of  how  seriously  deficient  in  this  re-    learning  cannot  or  does  not  oc-    certain    assumptions    of    power 


ture  of  the  classroom,  with  the  suspect  a  dysfunctional  power 

relationship  in  the  classroom 
when  we  consider  that  most 
seminars  and  middle  -  sized 
classes,  where  the  potential  for 
dialogue  is  great,  seem  to 
operate  like  spoked  wheels, 
with  the  professor  at  the  center! 
Comments  are  most  often  di- 
rected toward  him  and  ques- 
tions come  from  him.  This 
setup  indicates  a  basically  sub- 
servient attitude  of  student.'} 
toward  professors  and  a  superi- 
or attitude  of  professors  toward 
students.  (We  must  rememljcr 
that,  like  white-black  attitudes 


idea  always  in  mind  that  we 
must  question  the  criteria  and 
exercise  of  power. 

Limited  Dialogue 

The  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  about  the  classroom  is  its 
spacial  arrangement.  Tradi- 
tionally the  teacher  stands  be- 
fore a  group  of  students.  In  the 
lecture  situation  he  directs  his 
comments  toward  the  students. 
In  the  seminar  situation,  most 
often,  students  direct  their  com- 
ments towiird  him.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  real  dialogue,  a 
shared    struggle   with    common 


prop«3sal  has  so  far  smacked   of  the  sleight-of-    g'^^rd  Brandeis  actually  is),  or  whether  it  will   cur  m  lectures).  One  begins  to 
hand    politics  which   the    Brandeis    community    "«w    make   a   regular   practice   of   hiring   some  «         .  . 

had  been  assured  it  no  longer  had  to  expect.   No    of   its  educators  largely   on   the  basis  of  their     CoUrS©    EvaiUatir 


(Continued  on  page  8) 


students  were  even  ofljcially  informed  of  the  Pi'hlJC  eminence. 
University  Professors  program,  much  less  con-  But  there  are  no  rewards  for  the  regular 
suited.  The  Justice  learned  of  the  plan  only  faculty  under  this  program.  The  University  Pro- 
through  an  unofficial  faculty  source.  In  addi-  fessors  would  receive  higher  salaries,  and  would 
lion,  although  the  President  informed  the  fac-  in  addition  be  free  from  many  of  the  more 
lilty  of  his  first  step  toward  implementation  of  mundane  obligations  that  befall  other,  less  pri- 
the  program,  he  made  no  attempt  to  solicit  the  vileged  professors.  This  state  of  aflairs  will 
faculty's  approval,  since,  according  to  what  his  insure  the  creation  of  an  "elite  corps"  within  the 
edvisors    have    told    student    questioners,    Mr.  faculty,  which  can  only  be  a  further  detriment 


Abram  believes  the  University  Professors  idea 
does  not  fall  within  the  faculty's  area  of  con- 
cern. 

And.  oddly  enough,  the  University  Council, 
which  the  President  called  "a  deliberative,  con- 


to  the  faculty's  obvious  desire  to  establish  a 
cordial  working  relationship  with  the  Abram 
Administration.  In  such  a  situation,  the  stu- 
dents are  the  big  losers. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  in  the  fund-raising  racket 


sultative,  advisory  body  (designed  to)  consider  that  most  donors  prefer  to  present  the  Univer- 

broad  questions  of  University  policy,"  did  not  sity  with  funds  for  glittering  projects  like  grad- 

diseuss   the  matter   until  yesterday.   There   has  uate   centers    and   chairs   in    European    History 

been  no  indication  that  the  plan  has  been  sub-  rather  than  for  more  immediately  useful  causes. 

jeeted  to  an  in-depth  study  of  its  possible  rami-  such  as  regular  faculty  salaries  and  library  book 

fications    on    the   present    e<lucatk)nal    environ-  collections.     Since,    as    Mr.    Chadwin    suggests, 

ment  at  Brandeis.  the  money  likely  to  come  in  for  the  University 

For   there  are  two  serious  questions  about  Professors  program  could  be  used  for  no  other 

the  usefulness  of  having  University  Professors  purpose,  the  President  seems  to  have  assumed 

here.   One  is  that  aside  from  the  obvious  public  that  the  program  should  be  set  up  not  so  much 

relations   value,   little  evidence   has   been    pre-  because  it  is  a  good  one.  but  because  the  money 


sented  to  show  how  the  addition  of  "famous" 
academicians  to  the  faculty  will  improve  the 
quality  of  the  educational  program.  Mark 
Chadwin,  an  assistant  to  Abram,  has  stated  that 
the  program  would  increase  the  contact  be- 
tween students  and  faculty  (The  Justice,  No- 
vember 19).  However,  Mr.  Chadwin 
rather  naive  if  he  means  that  students  will  be 
seeing  more  of  the  University  Professors  than 
of  the  regular  faculty,  since  it  is  likely  that 
these  luminaries  will  have  certain  commitments 
outside  the  University  (such  as  writing,  speak- 
ing enpag(^ments.  etc.).  What's  more,  nothing 
he  said  has  shed  light  on  the  way  in  which  the 
program  will  increase  student  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  faculty,  which  should  be. 
after  all.  the  primary  objective  of  any  educa- 
tional reform  at  this  University. 


is  available  for  it.  In  view  of  the  possible  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  University  Professors  pro- 
gram this  is,  to  say  the  least,  specious  reasoning. 

Mr.  Abram's  decision  to  begin  the  program 
without  prior  consultation  with  students  and 
faculty  has  precluded  meaningful  study  and  dis- 
is  being  cussion  of  the  plan's  merits  and  drawbacks,  as 
well  as  alternative  programs.  We  therefore  urge 
him  to  postpone  further  action  on  the  Univer- 
sity Professor  plan  and  to  initiate  the  following: 

1)  A  student-faculty  study  group  to  report 
on  the  value  of  similar  programs  at  other  uni- 
versities and  on  the  potential  role  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  in  the  Brandeis  educational  sys- 
tem: 2)  A  series  of  hearings  on  the  propos^al. 
open  to  students  and  faculty,  conducted  by  the 
University  Council;  and,  3)  Full  discussion  of 
the  plan  by  the  Univeristy  Council  or  EPC. 


Giving  a  Damn 

By   SAMUEL  HAMBURG 

You  say  you  want  Revolution!    Oh,  well  you   know.  ,  ,  , 

First  of  all.  there  won't  be  an  edition  of  the  Student  Course 
Evaluation  this  February  as  had  been  planned.  We  didn't  get 
the  requisite  sample.  For  statistical  accuracy  we  need  a  Vi 
sample;  we  didn't  even  get  a  1/6  sample.  The  fact  that  last 
spring's  seniors  were  not  around  this  October  to  fill  out  ques- 
tionnaires does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  we  didn't  get  any- 
where near  the  response  we  needed.  The  reason  that  we  didn't 
get  enough  of  a  response  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  SCE  is 

that     the     student     body     just 

didn't  give  a  damn.  And  at  best 
what  you  get  for  not  giving  a 
damn  is  nothing  —  sometimes 
what  you  get  is  a  lot  worse. 
A  Total  Evaluation 

Meanwhile  we've  been  mak- 
ing some  changes  in  the  SCE 
that  we  think  will  result  in  a 
more  useful  book  —  one  that 
people  will  be  glad  to  fill  out 
questionnaires  lor.  From  now 
on  it  will  be  the  SCE's  policy 
to  review  every  course  every 
year,  provided  that  the  ade- 
quate samples  of  student  opin- 
ion are  available.  If  everything 
works   as   planned,   in   Septem- 


will  become  a  genuinely  useful 
aid  to  students  in  planning 
their  programs.  Also  an  inclu- 
sive policy  where  every  instruc- 
tor is  evaluated  is  more  fair  to 
faculty  than  a  selective  policy 
where,  seemingly,  some  pro- 
fessors are  singled  out  for 
praise  —  deification?  —  while 
others  are  singled  out  for  cen- 
sure, with  most  of  the  faculty 
neither  here  nor  there. 

At  this  point  you  might  be 
asking  how  the  people  who  pre- 
pare the  SCE  are  going  to  cope 
with  all  the  extra  work  in- 
volved in  reviewing  four  times 


ber  1969  when  the  next  edition   ;^^  J^a^y  courses  as  previously. 


Neediest  Case  No.  1 

When  three  weeks  ago  The  Ju.stice  opened  possible  to  offer  a  fundamental  readings  course 
an  investigation  of  the  library,  we  gave  what  for  first  year  graduate  students,  let  alone  a  re- 
seemed  to  be  a  highly  pretentious  title  to  the  search  seminar." 

first  article:  "Crisis  i<t  the  Library."    Since  then  Surely  if  the  National  Women's  Committee 

it   has  become  abundantly   clear   that   the   title  is  still  being  asked  to  shoulder  single-handedly 

was  in  fact  a  mild  understatement.    Whereas  at  the   burden  of  responsibility   for  financing   the 

first  it  appeared  that   the  ostensible  shortcom-  library,   the   administration   must   shoulder   the 

ings  of  nioney  and  space  were  the  core  of  the  burden  of  the  guilt  for  allowing  this  condition 

lil)rary's    difficulties,    we   now    have    discovered  to  persist.  For  the  heart  of  a  university  is  made 

that  its  managerial  stalT  is  equally  at  fault.  Con-  up  of  its  faculty,  students  and   books,  and   the 

sequent ly  the  library  ofTers  the  bleakest  night-  insufficiencies  sulTered  by  one  sector  result   in 

mare  of   institutional  practice;   a   direly   inade-  a  proportionate  debilitation  in  the  progress  and 

quate  budget,   incompetently   appropriated   and  quality  of  the  others.    There  is  no  way  to  avoid 

inefiiciently  spent.  tl>e  glaring  fact  that  presently  students  and  fac- 

The    Brandeis    Women's   Committee,    whose  J'Jty  alike  are  sustaining  immeasurable  damage 

dedicated  efforts  are  at  present  solely  responsi-  i?,,V,Tf  rl^l    x''   ^    Pi"-'V'^'  ^^   ^^^   infantile 

ble   for    the    library's    financing,    has    been   re-  '*'''R..?^il^i^^;l''^'i"L^'"^' 

peatedly   acclaimed  for   its  remarkable  accom-  ,u,^' L'^fi'^^  is  periiaps  even  more  distressing 

plishments.  Indeed,  within  the  measure  of  their  L*l^"  i^*!  ^^1Z  '*''''\'  '1  "^^'^^.^  *'^  ^'^'^^^ 
resources,  they  are  highly  successful  money-  t.?r^nH  in  J^hh  f  ^  t^"/  ^^^'^^"V^^^.^^'ve  inep U- 
raisers.  Yet  as  the  evidence  in  The  Justice  cri-  V^H^lT^/tKi  '  ^^  V  ""^  strangles  it.  Since  he 
tiques  has  amply  shown,  the  library  has  unsuc-  ^"^^'nto  nf  th.^ct^fr  .  'Y^h  '^  in  1967.  the 
cessfuUy  met  its  most  basic  responsibilities  to  Sl/dr.nLH  ,  .^^'  ^^^^^^^^^g  to  one  librarian, 
provide  "a  supplement  to  the  classroom,  the  if'.f.^T.  fnVthi  V  "^"^^'r^l  *f  ^  ^"^"^i  ^n* 
Source  for  lecture  material,  and  the  basik  for  K^Jh  t?,rnnvnr  .  th^  ^^'^^  ^^^  imnaturally 
indenendent  studv  "  .^^  turnover  m  the  library  s  professional  staff 
maepenaent  siuay.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  personal  short- 
Its  inadequacies  are  even  more  embarras-  comings  in  the  director's  administrative  stylo 
sing  in  the  light  of  the  increasing  demands  and  from  his  inability  to  scale  his  plans  for  the 
placed  upon  it  by  the  ambitious  expansion  of  library  down  to  practicable  size, 
graduate  schools  throughout  the  University.  We  call  upon  the  administration  to  place  as 
Professor  Berner  noted  that  "the  very  accredi-  its  foremost  priority  the  improvement  of  the 
dation  of  the  graduate  degree  program  in  Com-  library;  to  begin,  though  belatedly,  tapping 
parative  History  is  made  precarious  by  the  larger  resources  of  capital  to  overcome  the  li- 
library's  inadequate  supply  of  books  in  the  brary's  awesome  handicaps,  and  to  avail  itself 
field."  He  went  on  to  state  that  "in  certain  of  its  proper  authority  in  removing  the  obstacles 
areas  of  European  History  it  is  now  simply  im-  that  impede  the  smooth  functioning  of  its  staff. 


of  the  student  course  evalua- 
tion appears,  the  student  will 
be  able  to  get  the  lowdown  on 
every  section  of  every  intro- 
ductor>  course,  on  all  interme- 
diate level  courses,  and  on 
many  more  advanced  courses 
than  in  the  past.  The  SCE,  then, 


What  we're  doing  is  radically 
altering  —  rationalizing,  in  a 
Weberian  sense,  if  you  will  — 
our  distribution  and  tabulation 
procedures.  This  time,  instead 
of  distributing  the  question- 
naires through  the  dormitories 


(Continued 


Irony  Sensed 

To  the  Editor: 

As  Editor  of  The  Justice  in 

-the  winter  of  190.5.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  criticize  the  actions  of 
the  then  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  effectively  forcing 
Herbert  Marcu.se  to  leave  Bran- 
deis the  following  September. 
It    is    thus    with    a    sense    of 


Reason  Abandoned 

To  the  Editor: 

Too  much  nonsense  has  been 
said  and  written  about  the  cir- 
cus in  Mailman  Hall.  Allow  me 
to  put  a  few  things  straight 

The  term  "sanctuary"  tradi- 
tionally connotes  the  immunity 
of  the  place  of  worship  and  of 


irony  that  I  would  now  like  to  fi?^  P?.':"'^"  ,  ^^^'"^  refuge 
react  to  President  Abram's  sug^  Irtho^*'^'*'  buildings,  as  well 
gestion  of  establishing  Univer-  M  ^-^f-  ^^^ring  places  of  pic- 
sity  Professors  by  bringinij  ud  S^^'^^tian  Germanic  cults,  have 
Prof.  Marcuse  again  ^  ^  ^  always  been  considered  invio- 
late, above  the  strife  and   tur- 


Surely 
strictures 
"immense 


Mr.  Abram's  own 
that  the  scholar  be 
in  stature"  and  that 
"he  overbridge  any  one  depart- 
ment" apply  to  a  man  whose 
reputation,  by  my  own  per- 
sonal observation,  spreads  from 
California  to  Berlin. 

If  "excellence  attracts  excel- 
lence," the  return  to  the  Bran- 
deis community  of  Prof  Mar- 
cuse (who  never  should  have 
been  asked  to  leave)  will  bene- 
fit all. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Richard  Weisberg  '65 


nioilof  a  violent  society.  To  llie 
extent  that  the  word  "sanctu- 
ary" today  has  any  meaningful 
content  —  or  emotive  value  — 
it  is  derived  from  this  origin. 

Let  us  draw  an  analogy  with 
the  university.  As  a  place  of 
learning,  of  the  worship  of  rea- 
son, the  university  can  justly 
be  claimed  to  be  as  sacred  and 
inviolate  as  any  place  of  reli- 
gious worship.  Now  observe 
that  the  term  "sanctuary"  in 
the    present    situation    is    used 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Up  frhe  Bunghole  Pept. 

Time  IS  a 


c 


rummy 


Plot 


By  MARK  BURNETTE 

What  means  the  expression  News-Features?  Is  it  AC-DC?  One  week  Ronald  Reagfan,  Venus 
Fly -Trap  ol  the  Republican  Party  and  the  next  What  I  did  in  Kansas  last  summer  and  How  I 
remember  so  I  won't  Forget?  Or  does  it  in  some  vague  way  describe  the  metaphysical  wasteland 
between  the  News,  always  young,  and  Features,  never  old?  Or  perhaps  just  a  subtle  transi- 
tion from  page  two  to  page  four? 

Yes,  it  is  all  these  things,  and  more.  News- Features,  like  another  interesting  combination, 
conceptual  breakdown,  is  possessed  of  a  certain  meaning  which  transcends  the  merely  analytic 
quality  of  the  words  'News'  and  'Features'  Its  transcendent  value  is  flexibility.  Depending 
on  the  availability  of  material,  this  page  presents  page  one-type  news,  page  two-type  opinion, 
interviews,   commentary,    criti- 

had  been  the  stock  nightmare 

of    anyone    who    has    seriously 


cism,  analysis,  and  attacks  on 
such  topical  and  trivial  phe- 
nomena as  the  wide-spread  epi- 
demic of  psychologism  and 
dialogue  with  supernatural  en- 
tiles. The  choice  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  editor  (who  is 
not  known  for  his  discreet  be- 
havior: "When  you  find  your- 
self in  the  thick  of  it,  help 
yourself  to  a  bit  of  what  is  all 
around  you.") 

Swell.  News,  news  analysis, 
topics  of  current  interest,  and 
the  like  always  have  an  audi- 
ence. Such  is  the  province  (and 
to  the  thinking  of  some,  the 
lot)  of  a  news-paper.  But  face 
it.    - 


that 


involved  himself  in  the  theatre: 
The  Audience  Knows  the  Script 
Better     Than     I     Do.     In     the 

throes  of  this  gem,  the  actor 
finds  himself  confronted  with 
an  audience  which  not  only 
corrects  every  mistake  he 
makes  in  lines,  interpretation, 
and    blocking,    but    also    ofTers 


she   had   been  in 
"playing  John's 


nounces 
another  room, 
new  autoharp." 

6.  I  am  in  my  apartment  in 
Waltham  with  an  English 
teacher  from  high  school,  Leon- 
ard Schweitzer,  a  friendly  ogre 
with  a  bulbous  warm  face.  Ex- 
cept that  whereas  five  years 
ago  when  I  toiled  for  him  he 
was  immaculate,  now  he  is  un- 


ous  breakdown. 
To     what     extent 


was 


«« 


Vienam,    presidential    poll-   subliminal  fright-stuff  a  direct 

I  am  a  chipmonk 
flying  in  a  biplane" 


tics,  and  SDS  playing  up- 
against  -  the  -  wall  with  the 
MBTA  and  the  Department  of 
Welfare  isn't  wiiere  its  all  at. 
There  are  other  things,  little 
pinpoints  of  light  in  the  vast 
existentiul  darkness  which  are 
engrossin;».  confusing,  terrify- 
ing, even  amusing.  The  editor, 
perhaps  foolishly,  feels  that 
these  also  have  a  place  on 
page  three  of  The  Justice. 

Take  for  example,  the  treat- 
ment afforded  to  Ramona  Lobe. 
I  could  direct  your  attention 
back  to  the  interest  which  sev- 
eral person.s,  including  myself, 
took  in  a  character  named 
*l'at  Eddy,'  whose  name  ap- 
peared several  times  last  se- 
mester. The  main  thrust  of  the 
*Fat  Eddy'  series  was  that  there 
was,  in  Waltham,  a  peculiar 
second  level  of  existence  which 
included  real  freaks  like  Eddy 
and  his  Portuguese-Phoenecian 
sidekick  and  which  was  inac- 
cessible to  the  isolated  Brandeis 
student.  But  we  are  more  soph- 
phisticated  than  that  now, 
right'    Wrong. 

To  return  to  Ramona  Lobe, 
the  whole  dream  tliinii  started 
late  last  spring  when  the  first 
rumors  of  REVOLUTION  be- 
gan to  surface  here,  simultane- 
ous to  the  disorders  at  Colum- 
bia, Berkeley,  and  the  Sor- 
bonne.  One  night,  as  I  was 
strun^ling  to  pull  together 
enough  threads  to  produce 
twenty  p  iges  of  pettipoint  for 
a  history  seminar,  two  friends 
burst  into  my  apartment  rant- 
ing and  ravin?  about  burning 
the  campus  and  invited  me  to 
participate.  As  we  all  know, 
nothing  substantial  emerged 
from  that  meeting,  but  during 
the  discussion  wliich  led  to  the 
drafting  of  a  position  paper 
some  mention  was  made  of 
dreams.  The  idea  was  that  those 
students  who  had  been  have 
*that  kind  of  dream.'  apocalyp- 
tic visions  of  social  and  aca- 
demic destruction  would  rally 
to  put  down  all  forms  of  'l^se- 
less  and  pointless  knowledge.' 

Up  to  that  time,  the  extent 
of     my    apocalyptic    dreaming 


What  is 


intimated 
Da-sein. 


by  the 


danger  to  my  internal  security? 
I  began  to  catalot^ue  the  vivid 
dreams  in  my  memory. 

1.  I  am  a  chipmonk  flying  a 
biplane  over  midwestern  farm- 
land, my  tail  flowing  behind 
me  in  the  wind    (ca.  5  yrs.) 

2.  I  am  flying  through  the 
void  I  pass  through  the  sun. 
emeri*e  on  the  far  side  as  a 
comet,  and  watcli  my  tail  as  I 
disappear  on  the  far  side  of  the    tor  attending  the  parade  .staged 


universe 

I  spend  f<3ur  months   1-A. 
3.   Like     something     out     of 
Picnic    on    the    Battlefield,    two 


.«:•*** 


^1 


, . .  If  I  had  it  to  do  all  over  again,  I'd 
want  to  do  It  as  a  thumbtack . . ." 
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other  fellows  and  myself,  in 
uniform,  are  pinned  on  top  of 
a  hill.  We  are  firing  into  a 
forest  from  behind  picnic 
tables  and  benches.  The  forest 
begins  to  burn.  We  continue  to 
shoot  into  it.  The  fire  burns 
out  and  we  see  that  the  forest 
was  only  a  line  of  trees,  now 
charred,  and  beyond  this  line 
of  trees,  nothing. 

4.  I  am  the  concertmaster's 
violin  and  the  orchestra  plays 
Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony, 
with  all  repeats. 

5.  I  am  at  an  orgy  and  my 
'date'  disappears.  After  an  in- 
determinate period  of  time,  she 
reappears  as  the  festivities  are 
drawing    to    a    close,    and    an- 


effort   to   explain 

for  then  he  must 

incohcirent      im- 


makes   every 
what  he  sees, 
tie     together 
ages." 

The  mind  continues  to  func- 
tion while  we  sleep,  creating 
patterns  from  the  images  pre- 
sented to  it  by  the  memory, 
both  conscious  and  uncon.scious. 
Not  literally,  but  symbolically, 
we  dream  what  we  remember, 
placing  our  memories  in  a  se- 
quence determined  by  the 
sensory  stimuli  which  invade 
our  sleeping  state:  changes  in 
light,  temperature,  and  body 
position.  Dreams  are  the  play- 
ing field  upon  which  conscious- 
ness, or  memory,  and  sense 
perception     clash,     the     play- 


If  you  ore  seriously  considering  the  possibility  of 
coming  to  Conodo  in  lieu  of  the  Army  or  prison,  the 
Holifox  Committee  to  Aid  Wor  Objectors  con  offer 
help. 

Unless  the  FBI  is  right  on  your  heels,  pteose  write 
us  at  1600  Walnut  St.,  Halifax,  Novo  Scotia,  tcllir.g 
us  what  your  situation  is  before  you  come  up. 
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SH  ROOMS 


Ita  Jones 


suggestions  on  how  the  produc-  shaven  and  lounging  around  in 
tion  might  be  improved.  The  a  torn  tee-shirt.  We  drink 
actor  merely  stands  there,  ac-  bottles  of  beer  and  he  relates 
cepting  the  advice,  and  experi-  his  experiences  as  an  attorney 
encing  various  degrees  of  nerv-    at  Nuremburg.  We  turn  on.  He 

continues  to  relate  anecdotes 
this  ahout  the  I>epartment  of  The- 
ology at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. There  is  no  limit  to 
what  the  man  has  been  through 
and  remembers. 

What  conclusions  could  I 
draw".^  Did  I  desire,  unconsci- 
ously or  otherwise,  to  be  a 
chipmonk,  violin,  comet?  Did 
I  feel  insecurities  in  my  be- 
havior at  orgies  or  with  per- 
sons I  had  not  seen  in  several 
years  and  with  whom  I  would 
Certainly  not.  What  had 
happened,  and  here  Leland 
Sacrobosco  is  my  witness,  is 
that  simple,  everyday  spirits — • 
you  know,  demons,  devils, 
nymphs,  etc. — had  come  not 
only  to  inhabit  my  conscious- 
ness, but  also  to  direct  and 
control  my  fate.  Many  years 
ago.  Painlessly. 

My  God,"  you  exclaim, 
'this  is  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Don't  be  naive.  What  place 
does  the  supernatural  have  in 
a  rational  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse?" 

An  inversion  of  the  'normal' 
mode  of  concep*.ualization  pro- 
duces this  anamoly,  an  inver- 
sion w'hich,  perhaps,  places 
the  wheel,  and  not  the  horse, 
before  the  carl.  To  quote  Henri 
Bergson: 

"In  our  dreams  we  of  course 
become  indifferent  to  logic, 
but  we  do  not  become  incap- 
ablci  of  exercising  it.  In  some 
dreams  we  reason  soundly, 
even  subtly,  I  would  almost 
say — at  the  risk  of  sounding 
paradoxical  —  that  the  dream- 
er's mistake  is  in  reasoning  too 
much.  He  would  rule  out  folly 
if  he  acted  merely  as  a  specta- 


There  are  no  inherent  luxur- 
ries,  no  inherent  staples.  That 
which  is  hard  to  get  or  scarce 
becomes  a  luxury;  and  once 
the  rich  possess  it  they  decide 
that  to  remain  a  luxury,  it 
must  be  kept  scarce. 

One  of  the  more  enticing 
luxuries  in  winter,  because  it's 
expensive,  because  it's  kept 
scarce,  because  the  rich  want 
to  keep  serving  it  at  parties  and 
don't  want  it  relegated  to  the 
status  of  the  hot  dog,  is  the 
mushroom.  For  some  of  us  the 
idea  of  fresh  mushroom  soup 
may  have  tip-toed  cross  our 
minds,  but  we've  suppressed 
it.  and  once  again  walked  past 
the  bin  sighing,  "Christ  —  79c 
a  pound,  what  do  they  want  — 
blood?"  —  (and  flesh  too).  And 
so  for  quite  a  while  I'd  sidle 
past  the  mushrooms  and  now 
and  then  splurge  on  a  can  of 
tin-tasting  fungi. 


by  the  images  in  his  dreams. 
But  he  is  certain  to  resort  to 
the  whimsical  reasoning  bor- 
dering on   foolishness   when   lici 


One  day  it  happened  that  I 
developed  a  tremendous  crav- 
ing for  fresh  mushrooms  and 
decided  to  stop,  open  a  greeu 
paper  bag  and  begin  to  place 
huge,  white,  firm  mushroon\j 
into  it.  Never  having  thought 
about  the  fact  that  fresh  mush- 
rooms are  practically  weight- 
less, I  found  myself  enormously 
surprised  to  be  paying  40c  for 
I  guess  Vz  lb.,  which  amounted 
to  really  quite  a  few. 

Now,  if  you  think  of  mush- 
rooms as  a  sort  of  trimmini{ 
to  be  to.ssed  in  with  meat, 
noodles  or  spaghetti  sauce  — • 
then  40c  is  high.  But  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  somehow 
snap  out  of  the  collective 
suburban   mind. 

Aside  from  whatever  we  may 

think      of      Russia's      collusion 

with   the   imperialists,   its  fresh 

mushroom  soup  is  really  good. 

(Continued  on  Pa^c  10) 
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ground  where  sleep,  normally 
a  waste  of  time,  is  made  enter- 
taining. Again  Bergson: 

"The  fullress  of  our  mental 
life  is  in  our  dreams,  but  with 
a  minimum  of  tensi(m,  effort, 
and  bodily  movement.  We  still 
perceive,  still  remember,  still 
reason;  all  this  may  abound  in 
droims.  for  in  the  domain  of 
the  mind,  abundance  does  not 
mean  effort.  What  requires  ef- 
fort is  precision  of  correspond- 
ence. No  effort  is  rt'quire<l  for 
the  sound  of  a  barking  d<ig  to 
tivoke  (lie  renienibraiico  ui  a 
murmuring,  shoutiii:;  audience. 
But  a  positive  effort  is  required 
f<»r  this  sound  to  he  perceived 
as  the  barking  of  a  dog.  The 
dreamer  does  not  have  tliti 
ability  to  make  this  effort. 
That  is  the  one  and  only  differ- 
ence between  him  and  a  man 
who  is  awake." 

The  dreamer,  the  one  who 
lacks  the  ability  to  diflerentiate 
and  categorize,  is  lost  in  space 
and  time.  His  sense  of  duration 
can  be.  and  often  is,  at  great 
variance  with  his  surroundings, 
and  his  sense  of  identity  in  the 
human    sense,    completely    ob- 


**What  requires  effort  is 


precision  of  correspondence 


*» 


literated  The  dreamer  "is  no 
longer  capable  of  the  attentive- 
ness  to  life  necessary  for  regu- 
lating the  inner  according  to 
the  outer,  for  fitting  inner 
durati(Mi  perfeetly  into  the 
duration  of  things." 

Dreams,  visions, 
tions.  schizophrenic 
exhibit  a  common 
islic — thi'  inhiljition 
tioned  reflexes — inc 
most  basic  of  all,  to 
continue  to  exist  as  a  vortex  .>f 
ego-energy.  If  there  is  one 
task  for  which  tiie  supernatural 
is  well-suited,  and  which  it 
executes  flawlessly,  it  is  to  pa- 
trol those  expanses  which  sep- 
arate sense  perception  from 
memory,  to  patrol  .ny  sublim- 
inal playground,  to  play  Piii 
in  my  consciousness. 

There    are    ten     swords     foC 
each  of  you.  Good  night. 
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Black  Power  and  the  Ghettos 


Larry  Hirschhorn 


Editor's  Note:    Larry  Hirschhorn  '67  is  presently  pursuing  graduate  studies  at  MIT,  and  is  an 
instructor  in  Economics  at  Brandeis. 

same  cities  lost  985  retail  jobs  ghetto  have  done  so  because  of 
per  year.  Not  only  are  those  public  relations  considerations, 
jobs  that  are  most  accessible  Such  ventures  are  not  profit- 
to  the  unskilled,  barely  grow-  able  to  them,  and  would  be 
ing,  but  they  are  moving  out  scrapped  if  general  market  con- 
of  the  cities  to  the  suburbs. 


Black  power  programs  place 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  industrial  development  with- 
in the  ghetto.  They  envision 
M'hite  or  w'hite  subsidized  com- 
panies coming  to  the  ghetto, 
establishing  manufacturing  and 
service  industries,  and  then 
turning  over  part  or  all  of  the 
completed  product  to  the  com- 
munity. 

But  it  is  not  clear  that  such 
schemes  are  plausible.  To  judge 
th€'ir  viability  one  has  to  ana- 
lyze  market   and   technological 
developments    within    th(>    en- 
tire economy.   If  j^hetto  indus- 
try   is   to    be  socially    useful   it 
muvt    employ   community    resi- 
dents. But  if  it  is  to   become  a 
ba.se   for  power  and   growth   it 
must  also   be  competitive   with 
non-ghetto  firms.  Since  a 
part   of  the   ghetto   labor 
consists  of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor,  its  ability  to  com- 
pete will  depend  on  the  profit- 
ability     and      productivity      of 
such  a  work  force. 

But      the     market      has     not 
treated    the    unskilled    worker 


There  are  a  whole  host  of 
technological  and  demographic 
reasons  for  these  job  move- 
ments and  we  cannot  develop 
them  here.  But  these  figures 
do  indicate  that  ghetto  redevel- 
opment runs  counter  to  all  the 
major  technological  and  mar- 
ket forces  that  have  prevailed 
since  World  War  II.  Now  fhere 
is  nothing  sacred  about  market 
forces,  but  heavy  financial  sub- 
sidization is  required  to  with- 
stand  their   impact. 

Thus  s^betto  industry  will  not 
be  competitive  or  profitable.  It 
large    will  require  political  and  finan- 
force    cial     support     from     outside 
sources  to  sustain  it.  This  is  of 
course    the     very     opposite    of 
black  power.  No  militant   wel- 
comes the  continued  ghetto  de- 
pendency   on    the    whims    and 
wishes   of  white    financial    and 
industrial   institutions. 


'Industrial  enterprises  in  the  ghettos  will 
function  as  bread  and  circus  affairs/' 


m- 
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kindly.  From  1947  to  1965  the 
nuinUr  of  semi-skilkd  ojKTa- 
tives  in  nuinufacluring  h.is  in- 
creased less  than  one  million 
(a  14';  iiicreast")  and  manual 
lal>or  increased  only  4:^,000 
while  professional  employment 
increased  by  over  tiirce  and  a 
half  miUion.C  data  for  "G5-68 
have  been  distorted  by  tlie  ef- 
fects of  the  war)  It  is  clear 
that  technological  change  has 
shifted  tile  demand  for  labor 
from  the  unskilltd  to  the  skil- 
led and  prof(\ssional  categories. 
Unskilled  employment  is  also 
highly  unstable.  In  the  period 
covered,  operative  employment 
fell  six  times  while  professional 
t'nit)loyment  rose  continuously. 
Trends  in  industrial  location 
also  run  counter  to  ghetto  de- 
vtlopment.  From  1954-1958 
central  cities  throughout  the 
U.  S.  lost  on  the  average 
2990  manufacturing  jobs  per 
year.  From  1958  to  1963  those 


Insulation 

One  might  an.svver,  "well, 
forget  the  market,  forget  the 
ri.st  of  the  economy.  The  ghetto 
can  develop  its  own  resources, 
su|)ply  its  own  inputs,  train  its 
own  labor.  It  can  insulate  it- 
self from  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  free  of  market  pres- 
sures, it  can  develop  at  its  own 
pace,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  own  needs."'  A  report  writ- 
ten by  a  New  School  economist 
for  COKE  ^ives  little  susten- 
ance to  this  thesis.  It  found 
that  such  insulated 
ment  would  solve  only  one 
fourth  of  the  Harlem  employ- 
ment problem.  Its  industry 
would  be  faced  with  competi- 
tive pressure  from  without,  and 
might  become  dependent  on  a 
few  outside  buyers  whose  pur- 
chases would  be  politically  and 
not  financially  motivated. 
(Those  industries  that  have  set 
up     supply     units    within    the 


ditions    became     unfavorable). 
Finally,  the  early  stages  of  de- 
velopment would  require  heavy 
white  subsidization  and  an  al- 
most   unparalled    degree     of 
ghetto  unity  if  the  program  is 
to  have  any  chance  of  success. 
At  its  best  such  a  program  will 
only  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
social   and   economic   problems 
faced  by  the  ghetto. 
Consequence 
What  then  will  be  thci  conse- 
quence   of   such    planned    pro- 
grams?    They     will     generally 
function    as    bread    and    circus 
affairs.   White   institutions   will 
fund  a  few   programs,  place  a 
few    black    faces    in    the    shop 
windows,    and    expcict    a    little 
quiet  in  return.  There  will  be 
no    effective    redistribution    of 
power.    The    blat  ks    will    have 
Harlem   if   they   want   it,    from 
black     garbagemtui     to     black 
teachers,  but  they  will  have  no 
larger    share    in    the    corporate 
wealth.    (The    notion    that    all 
groups  started  this  way  is  his- 
torically   false.    The    Jews    did 
not   gel   power   by   selling  yar- 
mulkes,    nor    the    Italians     by 
selling  pizzas.  Pov/er  lies  in  the 
corporate    sector    and    that    is 
where  they  had  to  go.  Nor  does 
the  corporate  sector  relinquis'h 
power;   it  mu.st  be  fought  lor.) 
The     spectre     of     the     white 
community     choosing     w  h  i  c  h 
black    militants    they    wish    to 
deal    with    is    particularly    dis- 
turbing.   When     money    comes 
into  the  ghcilto  there's'going  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  competition 
among  militants  for  control  of 
the  funds.   (As   in  D(  Iroit  after 
the  riots)   There  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  the   white   choice   will 
in   any   way    reflect    the  power 

..    .^ that     this     group     has     in     the    .j,      , 

develop-    g'lt'lto.  (The  question  of  "whom    >"*-'  .^^ 

^1..     do  they  represent'  is  always  a    ^^'*^'" 

complex  one.  Witness  the  New- 
ark fiasco.  In  a  city  of  strident 
niilitancy,  the  black  commu- 
nity— the  majority  group  in 
Newark— could  not  elect  one 
member  to  the  city  council 
The  white  "Vigilantes"  under 
Impenalc  elected  three.) 

There  is  always  the  danger, 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Estimable  Theatre 
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Carol  Jeanne  Land 


There  is  good  theatre  hap- 
pening at  Brandeis —  it's  just 
a  question  of  finding  out  about 
it  soon  enough.  All  too  often 
the  smaller  theatres  in  Spin- 
gold  house  the  quality  produc- 
tions, and  then  they're  over 
before  anyone  knows  about 
them. 

Case  in  point:  Henry  Timm's 
new  play.  The  Gingham  Mur- 
der, Thc)  Calico  Corpse,  direct- 
ed by  Andrew  Harmon  and  be- 
ing presented  in  Merrick  The- 
atre 3  through  tonight. 

Murder  Corpse  isn't  a  play 
about;  its  a  play  of:  of  love, 
of  pain,  of  hatred,  of  people 
dealing  with  situations  and 
each  other.  And  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  audience 
becomes  a  part  of  this  process. 
Although  the  audience  is  not 
physically  accosted  (as  is  often 
the  technique  in  new  theatre, 
g  the  audience  into  the 
gut  of  the  playwright's  brain- 
child) there  is  an  impelling 
personalization  here  that  draws 
audience  and  company  to- 
gether, imperceptibly  easing 
down  the  theatrical  fourth  wall. 

The  play  begins  with  a 
parable  of  the  Prince  (Billy 
Cardin)  and  the  Woman 
(Cheryl  McFadden),  and  the 
Demon    (Richard   Williams) 
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Sur«   You    Need   o    Psycho-Sociol    Morotorium    But 

WHAT  YOU  REALLY  NEED  IS 

The  Perfect  Summer  Employment 


EVEKYTHING 

IN 

EYEWEAR 

643   MAIN 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 

JAMES    H.    WADDICK,   JR. 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS   FILLED 

Complete  Contact  Lens  Service 

STUDENT    DISCOUNT 

ST.,   WALTHAM  —  TEL.:   894-1123 

(Opp.  Waltham  Cotnvion) 


(It  should   be  outdoors,   be   chollenging   ond   c«citing,  contribute    to 
eorecr   gools,    be    worthwhile    AND    be    tinonciolly   rewording) 


your 


WHAT  WE  REALLY  NEED 
Are  Perfect  Summer  Employees 

l'v^>^c''Te'<S'c)^^^^^^^^  New  YcrR  C.ty  oreo.  supported 

m^'snmK    ^^r'"^'  ^?'  '^^P<^^'^"<^ed  Qcnerol  counselors,  ond  spcc.ol.sts  skilled 
"nd'tr 'rTk'ml.  °"'  P  — -9.  -^  onci  crofts,   music,   drorSo'ph^c^Uophy 

^or   s^ofl'^S^*:';^:°v"''e«e^;n°  ^i'l^'J.'e^'f  ".K^"^  '°^^  ^^^  h,gh  stondords 
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w.tH  people^  L  n.^^;^-^::;;!^^^,  "^^i^^T'Z^  ^z^^^^i^^i^^ 

to    the    needs   and  wonts   of   children    ci    oil   lockqrounds  ^.ens.t.vc 

The   length  of  er^ployment   .s   ten  weeks  .nc.ud.ng';,rcomp   troining   session. 

INTERVIEWS   DURING   CHRISTMAS   HOLIDAYS 

New  York  Office  —  Associoted  Comps 

CAMP   POYNTELLE,    RAY    HILL— CAMP   LEWIS 

33   West   60th  Street,    New    York,    N.Y.    10023 

PHONE:    212   CO   5-0616 
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CHARLESBANK  SUPERETTE 

WHERE  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
ARE  RESPECTED 

ie\N\sh  and  Italian  Specialties  and  Cold  Cuts 

588  South  Street,  Woltham,  Mass.--891-8097 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


on 


DRY  CLEANING  AND  SKIRT  LAUNDERING 

Scomstrcss  on  Premises  for 
ZIPPER    SERVICE 

MENDING 
„       ..  ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  ~  ThriUiest  Prices  m  Toum 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbonk  Plo 
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that  plagues  their  lives  be- 
cause, as  Timm  writes,  'Good- 
ness and  evil  are  strung  to- 
gether like  beads  on  a  neck- 
lace." At  one  point  tiure  is  a 
sudden  shift  and  the  audience 
is  confronted  by  tiie  actors  as 
people  —  people  relating  their 
very  real  reactions  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  death.  But  as 
the  play  moves  again  into  |:ar- 
ablc  the  disjointed  quality  of 
the  first  shift  is  absent  —  it's 
all  falling  together  in  a  dream- 
like, beautiful  theatre  piece 
that  knows  where  it's  at. 

The  play  deals  with  tlie 
Kennedy  assassination  on  a 
variety  of  levels,  giving  wiiy 
to  vast  numbers  of  intiipina- 
tions.  Using  some  eUmenIs  of 
tile  Japanese  Noh  tiieatre.  such 
as  the  use  of  familiar  material, 
unique  only  in  its  pre^viila- 
tion,  the  script  plays  with  the 
issue  of  who  the  villain  is,  cit- 
ing tlie  ever-present  masses  .-is 
a  viable  alternative  to  the 
hand  that  fired  the  fatal  shot. 
No  fingers  are  pointed,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  ponder 
when  one  leaves  the  theatre. 

Andrew  Harmon's  direction, 
using  a  company  of  actors 
working  together  and  separate- 
ly in  kaleidoscopic  patterns,  is 
almost  consistently  excellent. 
The  play  does  slow  down  some- 
what during  the  sequence  when 
the  actors  step  out  of  their 
roles,  but  even  this  is  not  cru- 
cial. There  is  never  a  feeling 
that  Harmon  is  using  a  tech- 
nique for  its  technical  value 
alone — there  is  total  integra- 
tion of  dance,  choral  speaking, 
music  and  individual  work  in 
the  play.  Timm's  play  is  a  gem 
that  Harmon,  as  jeweler,  has 
faceted  and  set  with  craftsman- 
ship and  artistry. 

It  is  hard  to  single  out  spe- 
cific performances  in  com- 
panies of  this  sort — actors  op- 
erate like  precision  parts  of  a 
fine  watch,  defined  primarily  by 
their  contribution  to  the  whole. 
Despite  this,  Cheryl  McFad- 
dcn's  performance  was  note- 
worthy, showing  a  develop- 
ment of  character  able  to  stand 
on   its  own   if  necessary. 

All  the  elements  of  fine  the- 
ntre  are  here  in  The  (lingham 
Murder/The  Calico  Corpse: 
acting,  script,  directing,  and 
they  add  up  to  a  quality  pro- 
duction. It  is  said  that  good 
things  come  in  small  packages. 
Before  vacation,  check  out  the 
littlest  theatre  at  Brandeis— 
good  things  are  happening 
there. 


Tel.  893-9332  Rood  Service 

Snow  Plowing 

ART'S  ESSO 

Tune-ups  —  Erokes  —  Shocks 
Tires,  Botteries  ond  Accessories 

570  South  Sfreef 
WALTHAM,   MASS. 
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The  Interpretation  off  Dreams  - 

The  Wild  Stallions  of  Central  Park 


Howard  Erman 
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For  a  few  brief  months  they  could  live  creative  lies,  freed 
from  the  regrets  of  moments  bound  in  retrospect.  Pressed  be- 
tween the  pages  of  a  book,  no  worm  crawled  along  the  flowers. 

She  was  short,  heavy  and  never  shaved  lier  legs,  like  a 
porcupine  stapled  to  the  wall,  but  he  knew  she  could  pillow  his 
dreams. 

So  together  they  built  a  castle  of  words  and  freely  moved 
from  room  to  room,  touching  in  the  hallways.  On  his  shoulders 
lay  the  cross-beams  and  she  gently  clumped  above.  He  gave  her 
a  dance  studio  to  be  a  ballerina,  while  she  placed  his  harem  in 
the  basement  near  his  feet,  allowing  him  to  ejaculate  at  will. 
The  castle  rose  to  a  sky-light  at  the  top,  and  they  often  spent 
niglits  seeking  stellar  consolations. 

One  day  before  the  ^in  had  set  she  peered  out  of  the  sky- 
Ug}it  and  saw  a  carousel  with  large  white  stallions.  Without 
consulting  him,  she  ran  out  of  the  castle,  to  ride  the  carousel. 
All  the  tickets  were  sold  out,  but  when  she  moved  along  the 
fence  to  watch,  she  saw  only  one  small  girl  chasing  the  golden 
ring  from  the  back  of  the  tall- 


est stallion.  As  the  carousel 
turned,  s}ie  saw  the  girl  was 
she  rohen  six  years  old.  She 
watcJied  herself  go  round 
again,  then  sat  beneath  the 
ticket  booth  and  felt  the  rolls 
of  fat  around  her  cheek. 


Only  my  mind  remembers:  a 
£?arbage  heap  of  broken 
dreams. 

The  circus  animals  have  all 
deserted.  Why  do  I  lie?  I  nev- 
er had  them  under  control.  It 
is  only  that  Jung  has  gotten  the 


One  tear  loas  she,  eiiough  to    upper  hand  and  I  .seek  patterns 
dissolve  the  castle.  The  }iarem   against   the    nightmare    of   his 
fled,  and  he   left,  in   hot   pur- 
suit. They  never  met  again. 


ocean  of  our  insanity. 

The  two  I  knew  never  un- 
derstood that  you  cannot  ride 
a  stallion  in  a  corridor:  that 
made  them  Jews.  In  spite  of 
everything.  They  crossed  the 
Jordan — she  a  girl  trying  to  be 
a  woman,  he  a  boy  trying  to  be 
a  man  —  and  tread  the  desert 
sands  to  the  Sinai  beneath  the 
twisted  shadows  of  a  metal 
Louis  Brandeis.  They  received 
the  word  and  the  word  was 
eros,  and  they  tried  to  make 
the  word  the  law.  Unable  to 
crucify  history,  he  tried  to 
resurrect  creation  day:  bring 
forth  a  new  man.  Alive,  re- 
sponsive, open.  Not  after  con- 
tingency and  death,  not  yester- 
day or  tomorrow,  but  here, 
starting  now.  To  actualize  a 
dream  in  history.  (As  though 
fighting  for  dreams  in  history 
leads  to  the  messiah).  But  de- 
spite their  Jewish  prophet, 
Freud,  they  never  learned  that 
the    dream    censor    deviously 


through  the  walls  to  adjacent 
rooms  where  defaced  Chagall 
prints  cowered  the  green 
bricks  and  mascaraed  women 
into  aesthetic  indifference,  they 
began  their  battle  of  the  minds  day 
to    set    the    ball    rolling    on    a   old 


reminisced  about  television,  he 
never  joined  llic  laughing. 
That  may  account  for  his  en- 
ergy. Perhaps  if  he  had 
crawled  out  of  bed  on  Satur- 
mornings  when  six  years 
to   watch    Modern   Farmer 


body     movement     course     that   followed    by    the    Big    Picture, 
frees  the  body  as  well  as  exer-   displaying    military    hardware, 


Isn't  that  enough?  You 
would  have  me  search  my  mind 
to  find  a  happy  ending.  But 
then,  you  mi.ss  the  point.  I 
drink  a  great  deal  of  coffee 
the.se  days  and  barely  feel  my 
toes.  Your  questions  were  ab- 
surd— I  only  hear  from  them 
in  labyrinths  I've  sealed,  and 
they  ju.st  are.  how.  ever.  Their 
names  and  letters  lie  in  every 
room  I've  entered. 

Of  course  I  loved  them. 
Within  this  skull,  beneath  this 
cranium,  .some  neuron  starts  a 
chain  that  replays  all.  I  have 
mourned  the  death 
vision  set  for  two 
The  picture  went 
gart  zapped  them 
But  I've  .seen  Petrified  Forest 
before.  When  the  picture  blew, 
I  draped  the  set  in  black.  Per- 
haps it's  time  I  threw  it  down 
tho  stairs. 

Of  cour.se  I  loved  them.  But 
since  they've  gone,  they  gen- 
erate no  heat.  There  is  more 
in  feeling  a  tottered 
I  carry  around  in  the 
my  pocket.  The  uni- 
receding,  of  course, 
away  from  ev- 
is  why  the  sky 


of  my  tele- 
weeks  now. 
before    Bo- 
in  the  guts. 


respon.se 
Kloonox 
back  of 
verse  is 
Every  star  runs 
ery  other.  That 
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is  not  lit  at  night. 

If  only  there  were  something 
organic  left.  Some  scar  tissue, 
perhaps.  But  a  phallus  has  no 
memory.  It  is  like  an  untrained 
dog  with  a  mind  all  its  own, 
jiunping  at  a  target  before  I 
get  the  .scent.  It  cannot  recall 
love.  When  the  shelter  it  seeks 
from  a  cold  winter's  night  is 
quickly  .satisfied,  it  curls  back 
into     itself    and     goes    asleep. 


dying.  I  drink  a  great  deal  of 
coflee  those  days  and  hardly 
dream  at  all.  My  organs  lie  in 
bed  unattended  and  alone.  Per- 
haps it  is  time  to  start  again. 

But  when  I  turn  around  I 
see  the  stallions,  imbridled  and 
free.  They've  never  tread  the 
corridors  of  history  .seeking 
escape  from  that  stench.  In 
some  overlooked  niche,  per- 
haps, or  some  unpolluted 
stream.  Nietz.sche  went  mad 
seeking  mountain  air.  Reich 
found  the  univer.sal  blue  in  the 


changes  the  road  signs:  the  I 
altering  alters  all.  The  Idea  of 
History  leads  to  Ausciiwitz. 
The  only  movement  in  history 
is  the  Wandering  Jews. 

So  I  remember,  against  my 
will.  Ten  girls,  without  panties, 
flesh  touching  the  dust  heaps 
of  the  unswept  weekend,  sat  in 
the  dormitory  on  a  Friday 
night,  in  a  tight  cro.s.sed  leg 
circle  facing  inward,  and 
masturbated,  while  inside,  be- 
neath the  back  to  back  outlets 
that     feed    secrets     and     sighs 


cising  it.  From  ritual  to  ro- 
mance. He  would  later  try  to 
break  the  outer  circle  just  as 
he  tried  to  break  the  inner 
one:  Ouroboros  is  69.  Freely 
dispensing  revolutionary  ad- 
vice, this  psych-counselor  in- 
residence  would  arou.se  their 
malcontent  instinct. 

The  results  v.'ould  be  as- 
tounding, well  within  the  sta- 
tistical margin  of  terror,  that 
magically  potent  .05.  All  girls 
have  shown  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant decrease  in  their  fear 
of  the  human  penis;  one  is  en- 
gaged to  a  medical  student; 
one  goes  out  with  a  boy  who 
drives  a  car;  four  have  been 
observed  to  mouth  a  political 
line;  six  have  pierced  their 
ears  and  wear  long  earrings; 
three  have  longer  hair;  and  all 
have  modified  their  dreams  of 
Scar.sdale  homes  to  include  a 
twice-weekly  expedition  to  the 
slums  of  N.Y.C.  The  proof  lies 
in  the  tasting. 

But  why  bother?  After  all, 
dreams  are  outside  of  time. 
The  answer  lies  in  the  environ- 
ment. Dreams  outside  of  time 
are  modified  by  education. 
Revolution  is  the  attempt  to 
bring  dreams  into  history. 
Dreams  are  wi.sh-fulfilment; 
wish-fulfilment  is  neurotic.  All 
men  dream;  all  men  are  neu- 
rotic. The  end  of  neurosis  is  the 
death  of  dreams. 

When  I  knew  them,  I  too  had 
dreams  I  tried  to  preserve.  I 
once  dreamed  that  all  human 
relationships  involved  a  dance 
of  shadows,  a  turbulent  me- 
lange where  two  or  five  or 
twelve  or  one  hundred  shadows 
could  blend  to  form  one  richer, 
darker,  deeper  moving  form. 
And  when  it  broke  up,  each 
shadow  moved  forward  re- 
membering all  but  without 
losing  something  in  the  separa- 
tion: no  pain  at  the  splitting. 
And  I  listened  to  her  dreams 
then:  she  dieamed  she  started 
an  atomic  war.  She.  alone.  The 
mental  battle  made  cosmic. 
History  as  image.  History  is  a 
nightmare  of  events  from 
many  causes.  Dreams  are  a 
nightmare  of  cau.se — the  self — 
for  a  single  event.  Luckily 
most  nightmares  die  at  day- 
break. 

Communal  dreams  die  dif- 
ferently. Laughter  marks  the 
death  of  community.  When  we 


followed  by  the  Herb  Sheldon 
Show,  followed  by  Children's 
Theatre,  with  Crusader  Rabbit, 
et  al.  he  might  have  been  more 
relaxed. 

I  laugh  a  great  deal  these 
days.  I  sit  before  the  draped 
television  set  and  watch  the 
blank  screen,  laughing  .so  hard 
that  I  spill  my  cofTee  and  may- 
be burn  my  toes.  But  I'm  shak- 
ing too  much  to  know  or  care. 

So  why  ask  me  where  emo- 
tions go?  You  want  the  hypo- 
crite as  knower.  But  then,  you 
miss  the  point.  Emotions  do 
not  die,  they  do  not  creep 
away  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  on  lip-toes,  they  take  no 
sudden  leaps  off  the  window 
sill  to  disper.se  in  the  warm 
August  air.  They  merely  re- 
main •  the  same  while  people 
grow  in  another  direction.  No, 
not  sudden  growth,  not  person- 
al apocalypse,  not  three-day 
self-actualization:  dreams  can 
never  be  re:»lized;  they  are 
only  personal  roadmaps  to 
guide  us.  Rather  tho.se  tiny 
steps,  the  almost  invisible 
changes.  If  you  have  ever 
spent  a  summer  working  with 
children,  you  know  what  I 
mean:  a  nine  year  old  boy 
from  a  shattered  home  begins 
the  summer  unable  to  look  any 
adult  in  the  face,  and  on  the 
last  day  takes  your  hand  to 
whisper  good-bye.  You  can 
measure  growth  in  the  corners 
of  his  sniile. 

7  had  a  vision  of  Ricliard 
j/e.sk'rria?/.  7  }iaf>e  not  .seen 
Richard  since  early  Jiiqli  scliool 
daris.  so  mif  mind  is  .s/cl;>/)f)J7, 
but  a  is  Sim  my  mind,  and  ifou 
are  free  to  skip  iritJi  it.  Jn  .Jiin- 

( Continued    on    PaRe    8) 
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Immediate  Registry  Service 

•  BUDGET  PLANS  AVAILABLE  • 

Call  MR.  FITZGERALD  For  Rates 

C.  A.  GILBERT  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

965  Main  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 
899-6880   •   899-6881   •   899-6882 


open  Evenings  Until  9:00 


Open  Saturdays  Until  1:00 


HEARD 
ABOUT 

OUR 
STUDENT 
DISCOUNT? 

Bring  along  your  I.  D.  and 
gei  a  177;  discount!  Bona 
fide  college  students  can 
ski  hero  any  day  for  only 
$5,  Mon.  through  FrI.  (ex- 
cept during  holiday  peri- 
ods). Uncrowdcd  midweek 
skiing  gives  you  a  lot  mor* 
runs  for  your  money. 


SEE  you  SOON 

Don't  miss  the  aftcr-ski 
action  at  the  new  Crazy 
indlcin  lounge  in  tho  Four^ 
v/ays  restaurant! 
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Poge  Six 


THE     JUSTICE 


PecetiAer  17,  1968 


SaiKtuary  I    Sanctuary.  Sanctuary,  Sanctuary?    5an€tiHuy  ii 

comiDunily  must  be  found-  y  ^  J  "^  J  Sanctuaries   are    for    saf 


The  House  of  Representatives  Select  Committee  on  Small  Businesses  published  several 
reports  on  tax-exempt  foundations  and  their  impact  on  the  economy.  On  December  31,  1962 
the   Chairman's   " '    -.-.--.     ...t ^. ___...     .^ ._  ..*_  _. 


Sanctuaries  are  for  safety 
We  come  together  to  offer 
safety  to  a  threatened  brother. 


[•ly    iiif   v^jiciiijiiciii  s   Report   stated,   "Unquestionably  the  economic  life  of  our  nation  has  become  so  yet  we  know  he  will  Ka  *  i, 
.       intertwined  with  foundations  that  unless  something  is  done  about  It  they  will  hold  a  dominant    *    ^  .        «.     .     *^/;"*  "^  taken. 
"^^   position  in  every  phase  of  American  life.  .  .  Now    the   multi-million   dollar   foundations   have  ^""  '"  offering  him  sanctuary 


Qgainst  "outsiders,"  be  they 
cops  or  administrators  or  Wal- 
thamites,  is  not  a  community. 
What  are  some  of  these  feel- 
ings which  we  must  have? 
Love,    respect,    trust,    faith    in 


we  are  attacked,  whereas  once 
we  were  safe.    While  forming 


A  community  must  be  found 
ed    upon    feelings,    feelings    of 
many  kinds.  A  community  can- 
not be  defined  by  walls,  dirty 
or  clean,  by  bathrooms,  or   vjy    ^f^\w^ 

walkie-talkies     A    community    replaced   the  trus^  which  were   broken  up  durini:    the   Theodore   Roosevelt   Administration. 

which  exists  only  to  protect  T\\e  tax-exemptions  of  these  "charitaible  foundations"  considerably  lower  the  tax  base,  plac-  "»-  '"-*^  *9«*^.  ttujic  lorming 
••^..♦o;^-,^.... '»  xr.^  4u«.,  ing  the  burden  on  the  poor  and  lower  income  groups,  while  these  foundations  freely  engage  in  our  sanctuary  for  him,  we  re- 
clandestine  business  activities,  operating  as  securities  dealers  for  friends  and  business  asso-  i^iove  ourselves  from  our  own 
ciates,  banking  at  usurious  interest  rates,  serving  as  money  brokers  who  collect  fees  for  lo-  sanctuary.  No  one  is  safe  now. 
eating  credit  for  individuals  and  companies,  receiving  gifts  as  the  result  of  business  transac-  When  we  are  attacked  we 
tions."  534  foundations  studied  were  found  to  pay  out  only  50%  of  their  aggregate  receipts  are  frightened  and  confused 
in  donations  and  grants.  But  as  it  all  sinks  in,  we  real- 

A  ca.se  m  point  is  the  Baird  Foundation  of  New  York,  subject  of  a  four  hundred  page  ize,  we  feel  the  need  to  defend 
one  another  —  all  thn«P  f*^l  \\)^H  ,^^  J^'^  committee  in  1963-4.  The  David,  Josephine  and  Winfield  Baird  Foundation,  the  ourselves.  And  by  feeling  our- 
;^.!         u    u  r\  Winfield  Bajrd  Foundation,  and  the  Lansing  Foundation,  were  all  founded  and  are  operated  by   selves  as  worthy  of  Drotedion 

ings    which    are    crushed    and    David  G.   Baird.  New  York  stockbroker,   business  broker,  financial  consultant,  movie  and  t  v.   we  for  the  first  time  define  and 
repressetl    by    the    world-order    investor,   director  of  numerous  corporations.    In  Who  Rules  Columbia,  June,  1968,  it  was  dis-   really  create   a   communiiv    u 

closed    that    the    David,    Jose-  J-  ->«  *-    ."     '^    *^ 


around    us.    We    must    not    be 
afraid  of  each  other.   We  must 
fet^l  for  each  other.  This  means 
passion.  Passion  to  love  and  to 
act   in  support  of  tho;:e   thinj^s 
which  deserve  support;  passion 
to  hate  what  needs  to  be  hated. 
A  community  can  never  exi.st  if 
those    people    who    compose    it 
are   lost    in    a    maze   of   doubt, 
fear,  and  mistrust.  People  have 
a      rcsponsibijjly      to     express 
themselve.s   in  a   way   which   is 
meanin^liil    to    Hum.    Do    we 
want    a    community     of    half- 
people?     Of    repressed     souls? 
Hopefully  not. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all 
actions  are  good,  or  even  ac- 
ceptable. What  must  be  con- 
sidered is  the  .spirit  in  which 
actions  and  aetj^:  are  committed. 


Editor's  Note:  This 
page  was  created  by 
two  former  members 
of  The  Justice  staff 
who  graduated  in 
1967. 


phine  and  Winfield  Baird  Foun- 
dation was  the  recipient  of 
covertly  passcxi  C.I.A.  funds. 

In  the  second  installment. 
Oct.  16,  1968,  the  committee 
wrote  "The  operation  of  the 
three  Baird  Foimda tions  of  New 
York  City  indicates  clearly  that 
control  of  foundation  funds  af- 
fords boundless  opportunities 
for  lavishing  favors  on  busi- 
ness   associates    and    friends." 

located  on 

R-iirri  fni.r.H^i;,.      ^..~« 'V"    I"*?  samo  noor  oi  a  building  in 

rJiiirn  louncial  on  as  a  security    -ki        -^t     ^         l    -u-  i  •   ■    • 

irvric    fr.*.    ^^^  York,  a  buildmg  which  is 
owned  by  Charles  Baird. 


I'X't't't'Mv't-M'W*'' ;  ■,-y,y.y''''''<'y' 


The  comniiltcc  reported  79  per-    jpy  Foundation  are 
l"'".''L°:;Wi?!f»"-»  ".-d.i'?.<?   th^  same"  floorof  a 


..  as 
dealer  or  lender  of  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  secur- 
ities. Among  them  arc  the  Jo- 
.seph  F.  Stein  foundation  (the 
Stein  Foundation  provides  a 
Fellowship  at  Brandeis'  School 
of  Advanced  Studies  in  Social 
Welfare)   and  David  Schwartz, 


the  Wierv 


1,  1961,  the  Baird  Foundation 
acquired  3000  shares  of  Jona- 
than Logan  at  $59,080.45  and 
sold  them  between  July  6- 
August  3,  1961  for  $62,174.02. 
Between  Aug.  27,  1962  and 
Nov.  14,  1962  Baird  bought 
$285,000  of  Logan  and  sold 
them  Aug.  27-Nov.  15,  1962 
for  $294,965.44  —  all  these 
transactions  Baird  et.  al.  failed 
to  report  to  the  I.R.S.  as  tax- 
able. 

On  Aug.  2.  1961,  the  Wien 
Foundation  purchased  from  the 
Wico  Trading  Corporation,  a 
real  estate  firm  wholly  owned 
by  Lawrence  A.   Wien,  a   10% 


J  his  goes  back  to  the  problem    recently  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
?',^^I?^1?""'^y.-.'^^^  ^^^""^^s  the    university.    Schwartz    is   Presi- 


rules?  Sure,  it  is  easy  to  say, 
we  define  the  rules.  We  have 
meetings  at  7:00,  and  an  in- 
formal steering  committee.  But 
what  is  in  our  heads  and 
hearts?  Do  we  really  believe 
that  this  community  is  a  new 
thing?  a  place  where  people 
can  be  free?  Is  this  Mailman 
Hall  or  is  this  the  center  of  a 
new  community?  Is  your  head 
locked  into  the  old  structures 
of  thought  or  striving  to  create 
new  patterns?  Is  this  building 
Mailman  Hall  360  days  a  year 
and  a  liberated  community  area 
5  days  a  year?  What  does  Mail- 
man Hall  stand  for?  Who  and 
what  are  Mailn»an  and  Wien 
and  Rabb  and  Gerstenzang?  Is 
that  what  our  community  is  all 
alxiut?  Perpetuation  of  that 
which  is?  An  unsanctioned  but 
quasi-authorized  .social  gather- 
ing allowed  by  Big  Daddy?  A 
Hanukkah  party? 


Helmsley-Si>ear,  Inc.  was  re- 
tained as  consultant  to  Desert 
Inn  Associates  "to  make  peri- 
odic physical  inspections  of  the 
property"  at  $1,250  per  year 
for  the  first  three  years,  and 
at  $25,000.  per  year  thereafter 


dent  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Jonathan  Logan,  Inc. 
Charles  Baird  was  a  director  of 
Jonathan  Logan  in  1961-2,  and 
Lawrence  Wien,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Bran- 
deis is  a  director  of  Jonathan 
Lofi^an. 

According  to  Committee 
documents  (the  committee  was 
forced  to  subpoena  Wien  for 
information)  on  July  3,  1959 
Winfield  Baird  gave  $150,000 
to  the  Wien  Foundation  (Baird 
describes  himself  as  a  financial 
advisor  to  Wien).  On  January 
19,  1960,  the  David,  Josephine 

and  Winfield  Baird  Foundation    _^ „^,  ,^.,.^^  ...   ......  ,    „.. 

gave  $80,000  to  the  Wien  Foun-    twc^^n  July  3,  1961  and  August 


On  May  7,  1962, 
Foundation  received  a  $50,000  iriterest  in  the  Broad-Exchange 
donation  from  the  Desert  Inn  Association,  operators  of  a 
of  Las  Vegas.  Wien,  Lane,  and  lease  at  25  Broad  St  New 
Kline,  Wien's  New  York  law  York,  for  $12,696.24  The  part- 
firm  created  the  syndication  ners  in  the  Broad-Exchange 
Desert  Inn  Associates,  for  A.s.soc.  arc  all  either  members 
which  they  received  $100,000  of  the  Wien  firm  family  busi- 
in  fees  and  an  annual  retainer,  ness    associates    or    donors    or 


creditors  of  the  foundation. 

Four  months  later,  Dec.  2, 
1961,  the  Wien  Foundation  sold 
its  10%  share  of  Broad  Ex- 
change to  Harry  B.  Helmsley, 
one  of  the  partners,  for  $120,- 
000,     a     non-t.axable     gain     of 


Graffiti 


The  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  The  expression  of  my 
self  within  the  community, 
against  the  annihilation  of 
difference,  a  white  wall. 
White  is  totalitarian.  White 
America.  White  is  all  lipht, 
which  blinds.  Color.  The 
emergence  of  the  spectrum, 
the  continuing  expression  of 
our  community.  Community 
is  concrete,  a  community  of 
separate  bodies,  separate 
hands. 


Along  with  its  investigation 
of  Baird,  the  committee  looked 
into  the  relations  of  Wien  and 
Harry  B.  Helmsley,  a  donor 
and  Fellow  of  Brandeis.  The 
Committee  found  that  Law- 
rence A.  Wien  Foundation,  Inc., 
the   Harry   B.    Helmsley   Foun 


Regards  From 
Lyndon 

^  ,  .u  •    r-^    -J—        A^^^\^    '^^^^    Grayson    Kirk 

nation,  Inc.  and  their  founders,   and  other  noUibles,  Larry  Wivn 


The  Committee  also  dissected  $107,303.76.  On  the  same  day 
the  transactions  of  the  Baird  the  Ruth  F.  and  Henry  w' 
Foundation  with  David  Klein  Foundation,  organized  by 
Schwartz,  trustee  at  Brandeis,  Wien's  law  partner  Henry  W 
and  Pres.  of  Jonathan  Logan.  Klein,  sold  a  IV4  %' interest  of 
The  Winfield  Baird  Foundation  Broad  Exchange  to  Helmsley 
owed  $35,000  to  Schwartz  for  for  the  sum  of  $15,062  50  This 
its  share  of  a  joint  purchase  of  1  V4  %  had  been  donated  to  the 
$100,000  worth  of  Champion  Klein  Foundation  a  month  ear- 
Cellulose  Bonds  in  1961-2.  Be-    licr  by  Henry  W.  Klein  at  the 

donor's  cost  of  $2,500.  a  "non- 
taxable" gain  of  $12,562.50. 

Also  on  the  same  day.  The 
Tcrctse  and  Alvin  S.  Lane 
Foundation,  Inc.  organize<l  by 
Mr.  Alvin  S.  Lane,  another  of 
Wien's  law  partners,  .sold  its 
0.83  7.     interest    in    Broad-Ex- 


Messrs.  Lawrence  A.  Wien  and 
Harry  B.  Helmsley,  New  York 
real  estate  syndicators  and 
operators  are  locked  together 
in  a  complete  and  enduring 
community  of  interest  through 
stockholdings  directors,  part- 
nership transactions  and  other 
relationships.  Wien  him.self  is 
a  Vice  President  of  the  Helms- 
ley Foundation.  Helmsley's 
company,  Helmsley-Spear, 
made  loans  and  donations  to 
the  Wien  Foundation  which 
totalled  $280,000  for  1958-9. 
Both  the  Wien  and  the  Helms- 


is  «  director  of  the  Institute 
for  International  Education. 
This  organization  brings  for- 
eign stud(ints  to  the  U.S.  and 
pays  to  educate  ihem  here.  It 
then  seeks  to  channel  them 
into  important  positions  in 
their  home  countries,  ivhich  are 
mainly  third  world  and  under- 
developed, in  hopes  that  they 
will  remember  their  benefac- 
tors. The  Institiite  has  covert- 
ly received  C.I.A.  funds. 


(Continued  on  Page  10) 

From  the  Bulletin 


is  an  unsafe  community.  It  is 
unsafe  from  the  military.  It  is 
unsafe  from  the  people.  It  is 
unsafe  from  the  real  world. 
Because  it  is  at  least  in  the  reai 
world.  And  the  real  world  is 
in  conflict. 

Once  we  were  safe.  We  were 
safe  because '  Brandeis  pro- 
tected us  from  the  real  world. 
And  as  we  move  out  into  the 
real  world  we  were  safe  fiom 
Brandeis  and  its  protection. 
Yet  we  move  toward  freedom, 
for  our  former  protection  was 
a  false  and  oppressive  protec- 
tion. We  are  protected  from  the 
draft  for  four  years  but  it  is 
there  when  we  graduate.  And 
THE  UNIVERSITY  will  co- 
operate with  the  pigs  when 
they  bust  John.  Why?  Because 
he  is  not  a  student  and  does 
not  deserve  protection. 

And  why  do  we  deserve  pro- 
tection? Because  we  play  the 
game.  What  game?  The  game 
of  doing  what  we  are  told.  And 
what  are  we  told?  We  are  told 
to  do  those  things  which  will 
prepare  us  for  the  real  world. 
Or  part  of  it.  What  part?  The 
part  that  fits  in,  without  con- 
flict. And  yet  there  is  conflict 
out  there,  and  we  are  part  of 
it.  We  are  part  of  it  because 
we  are  human  beings  living  in 
an  inhuman  society.  So  the 
university  protects  us  only  as 
we  deny  our  humanity  by  fit- 
ting in.  Its  protection  is  oppres- 
sive. 

As  we  become  unsafe  we  be- 
come free.  And  we  must  de- 
fend our  freedom  by  ourselves 
for  there  is  no  one  to  protect 
us  now.  We  have  made  a  first 
step.  We  are  part  free,  part 
safe.  We  will  be  totally  free 
only  when  we  can  protect  our- 
selves against  anything  th;it 
threatens  us.  Someday  we  shall 
all  be  safe  at  last. 


Slogans  of  the  Revolution 


1.  Please  do  not  enter  this 
part  of  the  building.  Use  other 
bathroom  if  necessary.  Thank 
you. 

2.  There  are  bathrooms  near 
The  Justice  OnTice  downstairs 
and  near  the  center  door.  Use 
them. 

3.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  sanc- 
tity.   Be  thou  sanctified. 

4  Publicity  OfTice.  Only 
those  authorized  to  do  so  may 
operate  the  machines. 

5.  No  smoking? 

6.  Please  do  not  throw  gar- 
bage on  the  floor. 

7. 
only 
nounce 
abouts  will   always  be  posted 

8  No  one  is  to  use  the  phone 
in  the  control  room  for  personal 
calls,  ingoing  or  outgoing. 
Thank  you. 

9.  Throw  your  garbage  out. 
Don't  be  a  big  fat  shit. 

10.  No  drugs. 

What  are  we  afraid  of^  Are 
wc  afraid  to  offend  the  author- 


ity which  has  allowed  us  to 
have  our  sanctuary,  who  have 
pre-arranged  with  the  pigs  for 
an  orderly  bust?  Are  we  afraid 
to  leave  our  marks  and  our  cul- 
ture on  these  walls?  Arc  we 
afraid  to  unscrew  the  bronze 
plaque?  Are  we  afraid  this  may 
not  be  Mailman  Hall? 

No  drugs.  We  are  a  radical 
community  evolving  our  own 
life-style  —  one  that  refuses 
without  apologies  the  life  and 
style  we  are  offered. 

Are  we  afraid  to  remove  our- 
selves, as  John  had  done,  from 
the  university  sanctuary?    Are 


Dear  Mr.  Wien: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  Brandeis  University  is 
celebrating  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Wien  International 
Scholarship  Program.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  you  and 
Mrs.  Wien  for  your 
public  spirit  in  underwriting 
this  student  exchange  program, 
which,  in  the  short  span  of  a 
decade,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  and  produc- 
tive programs  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Apparently  it  has  al- 
ready had  global  impact  since 
many  of  the  Wien  alumni  have 
returned  to  their  native  lands 
to  assume  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  government,  education, 
and  in  the  developing  economy. 

You  are  thus  helping  to  ful- 
fill Justice  Brandeis'  obiter 
dictum  that  America's  funda- 
mental goal  is  to  make  real  the 


Quoted  from  Brandeis  University  Bulletin: 
re<5..l'«^.\f"f^'''''  ^  y^^'"8  university,  has  pressing  needs,  largely 
nronn  f  J  "-'^^  ^^''^^-  '^*^^^^^^  ^^  "«  ^'-^rgc,  well-cstablished 
for  mr^ci  '^'I'mni.  an  important  source  of  voluntary  contributions 
••LrerLlumnr'nfR  ^^i^^^f  >'^  ^^^^nty  years,  the  dedicated 
ihTnL.i^  L  ""^  ?.^^"^^>«  »^ave  made  the  University  one  of 
cenerniinni  t^  f  ^i^"""'  Brandeis  has  not  had  the  benetit  of 
mnnri;  nrn  1?  ^^'^"^  "'^  endowment.  Thus,  overwhelming  de- 
d^fferenrnh^  f''        7'^."   available  funds   which   must   pay    the 

vide   romnoii  r'''\  ^"W^"  "^^'^"^^^  ^"^   «^tual   costs,   and   pro- 
vide  competitive    faculty    salaries,    as   well    as    the   riav-to-tlav 
superb   expenses  of  maintaining  a  large  modern  plant 

......4 .  "Trk       l-v        4      4  t^'vix,. 

for  cenern?  nnr?.."''^''^  '^^  expenses  and  needs,  corporate  gifts 
shiDs  emW^nT  ''''  or  specifically  for  scholarships,  fellow- 
am  n'iornnrv^ni  ""*"''  ''"'^  research  and  physical  faci  ities  are 
a  major  and  welcome  source  of  support  for  Brandeis. 

granted^'suDnon^fn  ^L  ^^^  "^i^^^'s  leading  corporations  have 
graniect  support  to  Brandeis.  Among  them  are" 

OF  AM?Rlr^'^^M^^.9.^5^^^^'^Y,  ALIMINITM  COMPANY 
A  M  FRIC  A  N     TOR  A  rr^^  BROADCASTING     COMPANY, 

BeA^I  NrT  M?F^^v^oS^^^''^N^  R  T.  BABBIT  INC., 
TON  FDISON  rAM^w^??  ™^  BORDEN  COMPANY,  BOS- 
YORK   TRrST    r  iT'l^l;'^.^^^'*'   CHEMICAL    BANK   NEW 

FIRESTONE     TIRE     AND 


effective    ways    the  LATEX,    JENNeF  MANIlFAr^^^  INTERNATIONAL 

share     its  TEA,   HOWARD   JOHNSON    Fiuv^n^Sw^^^^^'^N^'    ^^"^^^ 

„.,  .  _..  ...y  with  the  ERS   FOIINDATION     UOGFtV   Ai?.^^J^2^     ^^^^^    BROTH- 

?    Are   emerging  nations  who  can  least  DUSTRIES.      P       LORII  i  arS      SJ?,.^^^'^'^^'   LITTON   IN- 

«11  be-   afford  to  waste  the  intellectual  STEEL,   MERRILL TYNrHF^WTxr^^*^?^^^'      BETHLEHEM 

afraid   capacity  of  their  young  people,  ""..^'i...  />AVlV..'^^NCH   FOUNDATIoim     ii«r^r.»/^»r   »..  i 

With  best  wishes  on  this  an- 
niversary, 

Sincerely, 

(si*^ned)  -^    .^    

Lyndon  B  Johnson     AND^RUBrCAM'ToiNDAT^^  XEROX,  "  YOUNG 

vi^,    ^IlNITH    RADIO. 


make   a    permanent   revolution   the    most 

in  and  against  this  institution?   United    States    can 

ArVZ  a?rTid"fo\':-)ke'H"''-'-  •'"°*">''«--  e^pocinll/wi'th  the 
we  afraid  of  what  we  w 
come  if  we  do?  Are  we  afraid 
to  define  ourselves  apart  from 
this  institution,  which  robs  us 
even  of  the  reality  of  our  pro- 
test? Are  we  afraid  of  our- 
selves? 


..  .   I 
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School  Strike 

Students  Start  Their  Own 

By  MARTIN  S.  PERNICK 

Editor's  Note:  Martin  Pernick  '68,  former  Editor-in-Chief  of 
Thk  Justice,  is  currently  a  graduate  student  at  Columbia 
University  and  an  elementary  school  teacher  in  Brooklyn. 


NEW  YORK— New  York 
City's  crisis-ridden  schools  are 
now  in  the  grips  of  a  fourth 
strike,  a  strike  which,  although 
receiving  little  serious  notice 
thu.*^  far,  has  implications  which 
go  far  beyond  even  those  of 
the  crippling  teachers'  walk- 
outs. 

The 
school 


ever,  these  were  scattered  spon- 
taneous frolics  with  no  con- 
certed aims  or  organized  sup- 
port. 

The  significance  of  the  cur- 
rent student  strike  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  origin:  ted  with  a 
hard   core    of   or'ganized,    mili- 


tant, politically  conscious  stu- 
strike,  called  by  high  dents,  who  hope  not  merely  to 
students,    is    protesting  achieve  the  specific  aim  of  re- 


the  extension  of  the  school  day  storing   vacation    time,    but    to 

by  45  minutes,  and   the  elimi-  eventually    organize   enough 

nation  or  virtually  all  holidays  power    to    demand    a    role    for 

designed   to   make   up   instruc-  high  school  students  in  all  de- 

tion  time  lost  during  the  teach-  cisions  affecting  them, 

ers'    strikes.    The    true    signifi-  The  leaders  of  the  strike  have 

cance     of    the     student    strike  repeatedly    denounced    the    in- 


however,  lies  in  neither  the  is- 
sues nor  the  tactics  but  in  the 
orftanizatidn  of  a  potentially 
powerful  union  of  high  school 
students. 

Issues 

At  first  glance,  the  issues  ap- 
pear to  be  little  more  than  a 
rationalization  for  playing 
hooky.  However,  the  question 
is  not  all  that  clear-cut.  The 
45  minute  extension  has,  in 
practice,  simply  meant  the  ad- 
dition of  a  virtually  useless  5 
minutes  to  each  period  in  the 
high  schools;  while  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  many  students 
are  getting  no  extra  instruc- 
tion at  all,  because  the  school 
bus  schedules  could  not  be 
changed  to  accord  with  the  new 
*chool  hours.  Incensed  students 
and  parents  have  termed  the 
extension  simply  a  political 
move  designed  to  guarantee 
that  striking  teachers  will  have 
a  chance  to  make  up  lost  pay. 
Further,  black  students,  who 
form  a  large  segment  of  the 
strike  movement,  claim  that 
since  most  black  schools  were 
open  during  the  strike,  they 
have  no  need  for  make-up 
tmie. 

Union  Pressure 

Mayor  Lindsay  originally 
favored  a  proposal  to  keep  the 
schools  open  in  July  for  those 
students  who  wished  make-up 
instruction.  Lindsay  rejected 
ilie  45  minute  extension  plan 
as  unworkable  and  education- 
ally meaningless,  but  the  plan 
was  rammed  through  by  Teach- 
ers' Union  boss  Al  Shanker, 
who  denounced  the  Mayor  for 
"meddling"  with  the  question. 
'Violence 

The  strike  has  been  only 
partially  successful.  Many 
Brooklyn  high  schools  reix)rted 
attendance  down  to  50  or  60 
per  cent  of  normal  for  the 
week  of  December  2,  but  other 


cidents  of  violence,  although 
adult  backers,  including  H.  Rap 
Brown,  have  urged  such  action. 
The  student  leaders,  in  a  sig- 
sificant  move  a  week  ago  Fri- 
day, called  for  an  end  to  picket- 
ing, claiming  that  the  resulting 
violence  was  damaging  long 
range  organizing  plans  of  the 
movement. 

Support 

The  students  have  attracted 
some  grudging  but  important 
support.  The  New  York  Post 
and  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  have  cited  the  basic 
merits  of  the  students'  cause, 
and  have  condemned  the  auto- 
cratic manner  in  which  deci- 
sions aflecting  the  .students 
hnve  been  made  SDS,  the  Afro- 
Amcrican  Teaeliens'  Associa- 
tion, and  other  activist  groups 
have  lent  varying  degrees  of 
support  and  leadership.  The 
I.S.  201  experimental  district 
in  Harlem  rtlused  to  stay  open 
on  Thanksgiving  Friday.  But 
the  .strike  remains  essentially 
student-led. 

Rough     Going 

The  movement,  however, 
faces  some  rough  going.  It  is 
divided  sharply  between  black 
and  white  organizations,  with 
the  blacks  getting  a  much 
larger  response  —  a  polarity 
which  may  well  destroy  the 
movement  by  having  it  swal- 
lowed up  in  cs.sentia!ly  non- 
student  issues  The  violence 
which  has  been  associated  with 
the  strike  has  in  addition  pro- 
vided the  cue  for  massive  and 
sometimes  brutal  police  repres- 
sion of  the  strikers,  and  has 
frightened  away  much  poten- 
tial support. 

This  strike,  whatever  its  out- 
come, indicates  however  a 
growing  awareness  and  sen.se 
of  militant  organ-zation  ainong 
liigh  school  students  who  have 
for  too  long  suffered  silently 
under    the    sometimes    unreal- 


boros  had  much  higher  figures,    istic  and  often  blundering  arbi- 


Violence  has  flared  repeatedly 
on  the  picket  lines,  inside 
schools,  at  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Headquarters,  and  on 
subways  near  schools.  One 
school  in  Queens  was  bombed, 
students  have  attacked  teach- 
ers and  principals,  and  have 
conducteil  sit-ins  on  subway 
tracks.  Over  50  have  been  ex- 
pelled. 

The  Real  Significance 
Random  mob  violence  by 
high  school  students,  especi- 
ally in  the  charged  atmosphere 
of  teachers'  strikes,  is  nothing 
new  in  New  York.  For  ex- 
ample, the  first  teacher's  strike 
in  1962  was  followed  by  the 
student  sacking  of  Seward  Park 
and  Stuyvesant  High  Schools 
in  the  Lower  East  Side.  How- 


trar.y  dictates  of  a  massive  ed- 
ucational system  which  seems 
responsive  to  everyone's  inter- 
ests but  their  own. 


Critique 


The  ProbEems  of  Symbolic  Sanctuary 


Rabbi  Albert  Axelrad 

It  was  good  of  The  Justice  to  invite  me  to  share  with  you  son^e  of  my  thoughts  on  "Sym- 
bolic Sanctuary."  For  my  part,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity,  though  this  column  will 
appear  repetitive  to  some  of  you  with  whom  I've  been  exchanging  ideas  at  Mailman  Hall  dur- 
ing these  last  few  days. 

The  point  of  departure  for  my  remarks  will  be  the  question:  Why  was  I  there?  Unlike  many 
of  you,  especially  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  sanctuary  and  particularly  the  n>embers  of  New 
England  Resistance,  I  was  not  there  in  order  to  participate  in  a  political,  social  and  economic 
cause.  I  was  there,  very  simply,  because  John  Rollins  was  there.  I  was  there  because  he  chose 
to  give  courageous  expression  to  his  conscientious  principles  of  non-violence  and  pacifism,  by 

seeking  symbolic  sanctuary  at — — - 

ticipate  in  violence,  and  say- 
ing "Nay"  to  authoritarianism 
(rather  than  authority)  are 
values   that   are  clear   and   ac- 


Brajideis.  John's  courage,  com- 
passion and  conscientiousness 
(the  alliteration  is  accidental) 
commanded  my  respect  and  ad- 
miration, and  his  personality 
earned  him,  for  better  or  worse, 
my  friendship.  I  was  there  in 
order  to  be  of  support  to  John 
in  any  way  possible,  to 
strengthen  his  hands,  to  show 
him  that  he  has  friends  and 
that  others,  albeit  a  minority, 
appreciate  and  share  his  values. 
It  was  clear  to  me  after  talking 


ceptable  to  me.  That  we  should 
bring  on  a  revolution  in  this 
country  is,  at  best,  a  vague 
suggestion,  though  a  dramatic 
and  attention-getting  one.  See- 
ing some  of  the  people  who 
preached  revolution,  and  ob- 
serving the  way  they  deny  and 
diminish  the  humanity  (and,  I 
would    say,    the    divinity)     of 


problems,  etc.  were  discussed 
openly  and  freely  at  the  night- 
ly community  meetings.  Some 
excellent  discussions  trans- 
pired. There  was  some  open- 
ness between  pcxjple,  some  car- 
ing and  concern.  Perhaps  these 
are  several  of  the  identifying 
marks  of  a  real  "community" 
—  that  overworked,  often  vac- 
uous and  pretentious  word.  At 
any  rate,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  existeil  a  warm  and  fiood 
spirit    and   a   sense    of   fellow- 


with  John  that  his  political  and    ^^^f^  who  disagree  with  them,    ship  at  ^the   sanctuary,   despite 

economic  objections  to  Amer- 
ican exploitation  and  involve- 
ment the  world  over  are  sec- 

'7he  ll-S  military  deferment 
is  an  invidious  institution. 


#« 


ondary  to  his  moral  objections 
to  violence  and  to  participating 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  busi- 
ness of  killing  (even  as  a  non- 
combatant). 

It  therefore  seemed,  and  con- 
tinues to  seem,  immoral  to  me 
to  use  John  (who,  as  he  knows, 
will  pay  a  price  for  this  per- 
sonal moral  act)  to  rally  popu- 
lar support  for  a  political  cause 
dealing  with  matters  other  than 
John's  major  principle  (viz. 
non-violence)  although  they 
are  of  grave  concern  to  him. 
Young  organizers  and  activists 
are  mastering  the  game  of  ex- 
ploitation, I  thought,  though  I 
do  feel  that  most  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  sanctuary  were 
also  profoundly  solicitous  of 
John  and  of  his  well  being.  The 
government,  and  other  powers, 
do  not  exercise  a  monopoly 
when  it  comes  to  exploiting 
people.  Exploitation  is  no  more 
palatable  to  me  when  it  is 
done  by  the  Resistance,  even 
though  I  am  sympathetic  to  it 
and  respectful  of  it. 

Exploitation 

Exploiting  for  what  political 
cause?  The  cause,  which  I 
thought  belonged  more  to  the 
Resistance  than  to  John,  was 
termed  "the  revolution,"  "the 
social  revolution,"  "social 
change."  Invective  upon  invec- 
tive was  hurled  upon  "the  sys- 
tem," and  students,  faculty,  ad- 
mistrators,  professionals,  par- 
ents, etc.,  were  frequently  la- 
belled "tools  of  the  system." 
Yet,  during  my  too  brief  stay, 
incredibly  few  sensible, 
thought-out,  profound  or  arti- 
culate statements  were  made 
in  explanation  or  substantia- 
tion of  these  terms  and  charges, 
though  it  is  obvious  that  our 
social  and  political  order,  as  it 
is  now  constituted,  breeds  cer- 
tain evils. 

I,  for  one,  was  never  made 
aware  of  how  it  is  that  so  many 
of  us  are  "pawns,"  why  a 
"revolution"  is  necessary,  and 
the  actual  alternatives  for 
which  the  Resistance  and  S.D.S. 
would  have  us  strive.  In  fact, 
it  really  seemed  that  many 
platitudes,  party-lines,  cliches 
were  being  mouthed,  shallowly. 
That  they  were  mouthed  with 
passion  did  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  they  lacked  meaning, 
content,  depth.  Refusing  to  par- 


makes  me  think  that  their  no- 
tions and  motivations  are,  in 
addition,  suspect. 

I  would  admit  to  a  second 
reason  for  spending  time  at  the 
sanctuary,  viz.  a  measure  of 
personal  guilt.  Though  he  at- 
tended a  college  for  a  year, 
John  represented  to  me  the 
man  who  must  serve  in  the 
military  for  lack  of  anything 
better  to  do,  for  absence  of  an 
environment  attractive  enough 
to  tempt  one  to  stay  for  a 
while,  for  lack  of  the  proper 
.skin  color  or  necessary  grades, 
money,  social  class,  educational 
background  or  motivation  re- 
quired for  getting  into  a  school 
and  holding  on  to  a  Student 
Deferment. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  a 
symbol  of  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  be- 
cause we  are  bright,  white,  tu- 
tored or  rich  enough  to  be  de- 
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(or,  perhaps  in  small  part,  be- 
cause of)  the  violence  of  Sat- 
urday night  and  Sunday's  dy- 
namite scare. 

And  John  Rollins'  contribu- 
tions to  this  having  becoine  a 
community  were  incalculable, 
I  think  —  his  strong  but  •miet 
leadership,  his  gentleness,  ten- 
derness, warmth,  good  huinor, 
sensitivity,  courage,  calmness, 
intelligence,  friendliness,  de- 
sire to  meet  and  talk  with  any- 
one and  everyone,  voluntary 
availability  to  all,  including 
Waltham  High  Schoolers  and 
dropouts,  his  levelheade<lness. 
At  one  pKjint  I  tried  to  ;oer- 
suade  him  to  apply  to  Brandeis. 
I  think  I  failed,  but  it  was  not 
for  lack  of  genuine  effort. 

Faculty  and  administration 
members  did  not  participate 
quite  as  fully  as  I,  and  others, 
had  hoped.  Still,  quite  a  few  did 
come  to  the  Sanctuary,  regidar- 


The  U.S.  government  does  not  exercise  a 
monopoly  when  it  comes  to  ex|iloiting  people." 


ferred  or  exempted.  You,  too, 
are  symbols  of  this.  The  II-S 
military  deferment  is  an  invidi- 
ous institution,  I  feel,  and  if 
we  wish  to  find  a  cause  for  our- 
selves, let  us  marshal  our  en- 
ergies in  a  concerted  effort  to 
unload  the  II-S,  not  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  (that  would  be 
altogether  ineffective)  but  on 
a  collective  level. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  press 
our  colleges  to  combine  their 
resources  so  as  to  immediately 
establish  and  support  free 
schools  in  the  ghettots  of  the 
city,  from  elementary  school 
through  college,  schools  with 
relevant  curricula,  outside  the 
juri.sdiction  of  the  (Boston) 
School  Committee,  so  that  poor 
whites  and  blacks  will  get  de- 
cent educations,  acquire  the 
tools  necessary  for  "upward 
mobility."  and,  wiiile  the  II-S 
lasts,  qualify  for  military  de- 
ferments. Such  causes  strike 
me  as  eminently  worthwhile. 
Admittedly  not  revolutionary, 
but  worthwhile  nonetheless. 
Sanctuary  Success 

Some  very  fine  things  went 
on  at  the  sanctuary.  The  steer- 
ing committee  planned  well, 
compi-ehensively.  responsibly. 
It  did  not  assume  dictatorial 
power  or  control.  Enormous 
leeway  was  left  for  anyone  to 
exert  leadersliip.  take  initia- 
tive and  exhibit  creativity. 
Students  shared  in  the  respon- 
sibilities and  labors  that  the 
sanctuary    entailed.    Issues, 


ly  or  irregularly.  They  made 
important  contributions  and 
their  presence  was  felt  for  the 
good.  No  doubt  many  stayed 
away  because  they  had  strong 
objections  or  reservat ions. 
Others  stayed  away.  proba))ly, 
Ix^cause  they  felt  that  this  didn't 
merit  their  time,  that  they  had 
more  important  things  to  do. 
Some  stayed  away  out  of 
inertia. 

Did  some  stay  away,  I  won- 
der, Ix'cause  tiny  felt  excluded 
from  the  stait  by  having  bren 
prcsenK>fl  with  a  fait  accompli? 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  members 
of  the  faculty  or  administration 
were  invited  lo  participat<'  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Steering 
Committee,  apart  fron.  t  he 
initial  open  conference.  Is  it 
signilicant  that  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration were  not  invit<'d, 
in  view  of  student  deir.ands  for 
a  share  in  the  authority  struc- 
ture of  the  university  commu- 
nity? If  it  is  only  right  that 
students  be  involved  in  the 
leadership  of  the  university 
c  o  m  m  u  n  i  t  y,  why  wasn't  it 
equally  right  for  non-students 
to  be  invited  to  he  part  of  the 
leadership  of  the  .sanctuary 
community? 

Sanctuary   Drawbacks 

Some  deplorable  things  also 
went  on  at  the  sanctuary  I  was 
disappointed  with  the  expressed 
desire  of  several  students  for 
violent  confrontation  with  the 
police,  (and  was  encouraged 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Central  Park  Slallions 


December  17,  1968 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

ior  High  School,  Richard  once 
came  over  to  my  house  with 
his  (jirl-jriend  and  sat  in  the 
basement  snlfjint,  glue  ort  of  a 
paper  bag  Having  decided  not 
to  destroy  my  mind,  I  merely 
watched  them  get  the  bu::z.  It 
is  very  much  like  grass,  only 
grass  does  not  destroy  your 
brain  cells.  With  airplane  glue 
you  blend  gray  matter  with 
white  matter  until  .  .  .  no  mat- 
ter. 

When  I  saio  Richard  in  this 
vision  I  found  the  shallow- 
cheek  remains  of  this  once 
promising  writer.  He  was 
sticking  a  needle  into  his  arms, 
decreasing  the  years  of  his  life 
in  accelerating  speed  injec- 
tions: the  inverse  square  law 
And  I  asked  him  what  had 
happened  to  the  mind  of  the 
poet. 

Then  I  saw  them.  He  did  not 
ansiver  and  I  looked  out  of  the 
windoio  and  saw  the  carousel 
of  Central  Park.  The  stallions 
were  dying.  The  blood 
streamed  douyji  their  uyooden 
manes  and  their  wild  heads  tot- 
tered earthward.  The  meat 
packers  had  already  gathered 
around,  and  I  knew  that  aft^r 
they  stripped  away  the  flesh 
and  boiled  down  the  hooves, 
the  skeleton  heads  loould  be 
stored  in  a  large  metal  waste 
barrel,  one  on  top  of  another, 


gleaming  only  bone  and  perfect 
teeth,  and  two  eyes  embedded 
in  each,  staring  Uirough  a 
deathly  veil. 

And  yet  sometimes,  in  the 
late  hours  of  the  night,  1  lie 
awake  and  think  the  death  of 
dreams  is  the  death  of  deaths. 

4 
Aschkincisi 

Aschkinasi 

Aschkinasi 

Aschkinasi! 

Being  told  that  something 
important  happened  yester- 
doy  and  not  getting  the  de- 
tails? 

Are    "important"    orticles 

a  week  later  still  important? 
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THE  JUSTICE. 

Consider  the  Alternotive! 
(seriously?) 

Do  Not  Forget  the  Neediest! 


Degrading  Grading 

(Continued  from  Page  2)  we     were    taught     that     good   it  really  does  is  challenge  the 
and   powerlessness.    produce    a  grades  are  equivalent  to  good   arbitrary    oroDosi lion    that 
classroom  in  which  the  profes-  student   or  even   good   person,    teachers  are  entitled  to  power 
sor  has  the  arbitrary  power  to  As  early  as  grammar  school  we   on  the  basis  of  their  exp^tTse 
make    unchallenged    decisions  learn  that  grades  are  the  cur-        ^^                                  t?*pt?ruse. 
about    what    is    relevant     and  rency  of  the  classroom  and  the    •    ^^*P*^e  the  fact  tha*  grading 
what  is  not,  what  is  right  and  teacher's  favor  is  the  medium    ^'J  college  is  only  one  symptom 
what  is  wrong.  of    exchange.    (Remember    re-   ?    ♦u    ^^    modes,    I   have   some 
Student    Responsibility  ceiving  money  for  your  A's'')     f^*^*^  that  elimination  of  grad- 
One   might   argue   that   it   is  By  the  time  high  school  rolls    ^^^.^^  ^^  university  would  be 
tie  rossponsibilily  of  students  to  around,  students  are  firmly  en-    2  ^*^"*'  ^^^P  ^^  ^^^  direction  of 
challenge  professors  when  they  trenched    in    the    grade    game     J'f'^ocratizing  the  classroom  to 
are  delivering  a  line  of  irrele-  The  good  student  is  one  who           Point  where  students  could 
vant  shit.   Surely   in   the  ideal  pleases    the    teacher,    and     ^JJ^  ^^"^^  "<>  longer  be  exploit- 
situation   students   would    take  students  most  often  do  this  by     u   ^^  ^^®  inequity  of  power  in 
that  initiative.  The  fact  of  the  sacrificing    their    educational           classroom. 
matter  is,  though,  that  they  do  needs  to  the  teacher's  predilic-                    »j 
not  and   that   many   professors  tions.    Students,  quite   literally                           *****  '^*'* 
actually  discourage  them  from  become  teachers'  niggers.                   it   «tritA<j   m^   fhof   ^^ 
doing  so.  We  must  ask  what  is  This  basic  situation  doe«!  nof    fJ^  ^^    a  ^     \^^^   ^^  "^^^® 
the  instrument  of  r>ower  which  change    when    students    L?er    faU  JXm'^.^fn'''^''?  VV  ^^''' 
produces    this     dysfunctional  college.    Even     those    stu den te    ?f  po^wer^n^L^e7^asLoo^^^^^^ 
situation,  and  how  widespread  "                        ^^w^i   m  me  ciassroom.  To 
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As  early  as  grammar  school^  we  learn 
that  grades  are  the  currency  of  the  class- 
room and  the  teacher's  favor  is  the 
medium  of  exchange/' 
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is  the  dysfunction.  Wishful 
thinking  about  "human  nature" 
will  not  do.  It  was  "human 
nature"  that  created  the  dys- 
function. 

At  this  point  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem   is  beyond  dis- 
pute. Both  students  and  teach- 
ers   must    be    aware    of    what   ^ 
most    people   here   refer    to    as 

student  apathy  about  learning,    who    do    not    intend    to    eo    to    ho   «iiir*»    r^acc  foji  u    .  . 

That  apathy.  I  believe,  is  in  a  graduate  school  find  themselves  some  ores^urp  Ifi  ^T^^.  ^t^^ 
large  measure  an  expression  of  living  two  basic  modes  of  be-  Ih^Lb^fr.rv  .nH  ^'^"?^"\''  ^"J 
students' collective  anger  about  havior  in  the.classroom  The  astumolt^^^^^ 
a  situation  which  they  feel  first  of  these  fs  the  servile  at-  nntnTf «  *  u  ^  ^  teacher's  ex- 
powerless  to  improve.  I  would  titude  of  students  toward  teach-  fudJe  Sn^''*'  *^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
venture  to  say  tWat  three-  ers.  The  correlate  mode  is  the  .ohpH  ^  a  ^  ^  l""^  ^"^^■ 
quarters,  or  more,  of  the  peo-  invidious  comoetltion  for  a  ^'^'^.^^v  ^  ?^^^''"'  °^  written 
pie  in  my  classes  experience  teacher's  favo?  between  stu  f^^"^^'^;''  ^'^^^'f ^  ^^^^^^  ^^« 
this  apathy.  And  I  believe  tha^  dents.  These  modes  no  doubt  n^"^crodfr  Mv  ^'*^"'  of  credit- 
some  consideration  is  due  them,  are  all  the  more  basic  for  those  ?bat  in  a.  ^.L  "^^^^'^^'i  ?^ 
In  college,  we  can  safely  say.  who  intend  to  go  to  graduate  o?  T  rpHnli  ^  ^-^  "/^  ^^  *^ 
that  grading  of  students  by  professional  school  Both  no  of  n.^!r  fil  "*^^"!"5'^f  P'^^*' 
professors  is  only  a  symptom  of  doubt,  inhibit  real  s^rukgUi  ma^fc^alW  br^r^V^^^^^^^ 
this  dysfunctional  power  rela-    with  ideas.  matically  be  granted  credit  lor 

lirirs';n^.p?o^n.7s^htrentV'r^''        ^^  ^^^"^^  ^»--  ^--  --^-.    """-'^  "^fJ^    L^adefTr 

to  thT3k  of'coneg'e' s  udenU     expeTtfs^'  of'^th'  '^.^"^h"^^^  '^'    """^"  evaluation's  ffom  tLcK! 

For  as  earlv  as  crammfr  ei!!i  i  f?^P^^^'^  of  the  teacher.  On  ers  may  i.-idividually  reauest 
early  as  grammar  school    the  contrary  I  believe  that  what    them.  Thes.   .valuations  ^ould 

be  signed  by  the  teacher  and 
kept  by  the  student.  The  ad- 
ministration need  have  no  as« 
sociation  with  them. 


_  ^.    ^..^  ^.wiinaijr  1  L«.*iieve  inai  wnat 

Sanctuary  Moves  Outside 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

meetings  on  the  third  demand, 
that  "the  practice  of  reporting 
the  evaluation  of  students' 
work  as  part  of  the  professor's 
role  in  any  form  should  be 
eliminated."  Proposals  for  some 
sort  of  credit-no  credit  or  pass- 
fail  system  are  expected  to  go 
to  the  Educal  ional  Policies  Com- 
mittee (EPC)  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Meanwhile,  to  gather  stu- 
dent support,  a  petition  is  be- 
ino  circulated  which  expresses 
discontent  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  grading  and  asks  for  a 
valid  alternative. 

i.^J^^r^^"^^^  demand  was  that 
the  Lemborg  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Violence  should  either 
be  abolished  or  reoriented  so 
as  to  be  clearly  on  the  side  of 
social  change."  A  surface  in- 
vestigation of  the  Center's  lit- 
erature by  some  of  the  com- 
munity members  revealed  Lem- 
berg  to  be  essentially  innocu- 
ous. However,  it  was  found  to 
be  definitely  on  the  side  of 
social  control  rather  than 
change  and  it  was  felt  that 
some  reform  along  those  lines 


could  be  useful. 

Vacation  Plans 
John  said  he  would  wait  un- 
til later  in  the  week  to  see  how 
people  react  to  the  new  sched- 
ule   before    deciding    what    he 
will    do   during    winter    recess 
which  begins  this  Friday  night' 
A  number  of  people  expressed 
their     willingness    to    stay     in 
Mailman     during     vacation, 
though   only    if   John    remains. 
Many  also  agreed  that  Mailman 
should  become  a  ba.se  of  action 
as    well    as    a    gathering    place 
even  after  John  ha.s  left,  though 
Ami     Schwartz     '69     indicated 
possible  objections  on  this  topic 
from   the   University,   which   is 
pissed  about  .some  of  the  dam- 
age."   Towards    making    Mail- 
man more  of  a  home,  a  plan  is 
currently    under    way    using 
boxes   as    tables,    cubby    holes 
and  general  space  breakers 
*u'^r^^^^    were    a     number     of 
thefts  over  the  weekend  at  the 
sanctuary,   and  for  this  reason 
The   Justice  offices,  downstairs 
^"  tbe  building  may  be  closed 
oft    to    those    not    using    it    for 
sleeping,  studying  or  similarly 
benign  pursuits. 


At  the  risk  of  being  labelled 
a  rabble-rouser,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  means  toward  the 
above  ends  is  not  through  the 
traditional  channels  of  EPC  and 
the  Faculty  Senate.  The  kind 
of  relationship  between  teach- 
ers and  students  which  I  en- 
vision is  one  of  dignity  and 
power  for  students  in  the  face 
of  professors.  To  ask  those  in 
power  for  power  is  a  literal  im- 
possibility. (The  welfare  state 
can  give  away  clothes  but  not 
dignity.)  Power  must  be  seized. 


Play  Opening 

The  Senior  Acting  Class 
will  present  a  production  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw's 
Major  Barbara  on  Wednes- 
da.v  and  Thursday  civenings 
in  Spmgold  Theatre. 


Serving  Wo/f/iom  and  Surrounding  Towns 
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Letters 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

to  serve  the  exact  opposite  pur- 
pose: not  to  preserve  the  im- 
munity of  the  university,  but 
to  destroy  it.  to  turn  the  uni- 
versity into  a  battlefield;  not, 
however,  for  intellectual  bat- 
tles, but  for  battles  in  the  most 
physical,  brutalizing  sense  of 
the  word.  The  events  of  last 
Saturday  followed  logically 
and  inevitably:  when  reason  is 
abandoned,  all  there  is  left  is 
—  violence. 

Introducing  vague.  unde- 
hned  concepts  has  always  been 
a  favorite  device  for  those  who 
wish  to  avoid  naming  the  is- 
sues in  a  conflict.  In  the  present 
situation,  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  acknowledge  the  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  the  "sanc- 
tuary" have  eagerly  seized  upon 
the  word  "communH.y."  while 
carefully  avoiding  to  state  what 
is  meant  by  this  term.  After 
seeing  notes  posted  in  the 
dorms,  warning  students  from 
going  outdoors  for  fear  of  be- 
ing attacked  and  molested,  per- 
mit me  to  conclude:  if  this  is 
what  is  meant  by  "community 
spirit,  then  God  save  Brandeis 
from  ever  becoming  a  commu- 
nity! 

Peter  Skagestad  '70 


THE       JUSTICE 


Po9«  Niii« 


KoSOW,  Building  Donor,    University  Professors  Program  Begins 

■       •I  11%  11^^  .  (Continued  from  Page  1)         like    a    worthwhile    prograin,"no    definite    proposals    on    the 

lailOH      Kl#      II       \         I    Alirt  J'rom'rS.t ^^^l^ ''^^  f ''^  i^*?   ^"^    financing    aside,    he    said,  program   have   been    presented 

Jdllt?!!       ■#¥       \9m    ^m      VUliri  llcHo        K^^  ^^^u^'^M^'l^^^t    ""   *«''^   «   high    priority   with  to  the  faculty.   The  Faculty 

ir*«HW  J        WW    w       ^WMB  «  ^f  ^^y  J^^"  ^'^^^'  ^*i^  Facul-  other  more  important  programs  Senate  reminded  the  President 

Joseph  Kosow,  a  Boston  financier  who  contributed  $250  000  if,,,  ^"^  ,;  "^  ^^^""^1*' .^'\  ^"^  ^  the  need  for  faculty  ap- 
toward  construction  of  the  Kosow  Biochemistry  Building  here,  Jh"  nroV^  ^^^^  advised  of  terest  would  be  best  served  if  proval  in  a  motion  passed  at  m 
^as  found  guilty  recently  of  obstructing  a  Securities  and  Ex-  in  rhoH '"•«'  a  4u  "^^  programs  were  required  recent  meeting.  According  to 
change  Commission  (SEC)  investigation  in  a  stock  sale  ease  ^ril  i^V^JL^  ^  Iw^^.Pl^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  »'  strong  Fac-  University  sources,  work  is  pro- 
According  to  the  Boston  Globe,  Kosow  and  Lewis  E  Wolf-  lltviiK!  ^l  P2f*^'°.»J"y  '«'  u^ty  support,"  Dr.  Berliner  gressing  to  enroll  up  to  15  stu- 
M)n,  a  Florida  industrialist,  were  convicted  in  U.  S.  District  ™^!!^f  *  ♦  President  has  added.  dents  by  next  September. 
Court  in  Boston  on  December  6.  The  Court  sentenced  Kosow  to  J^umber  of  rnivVrlu^^^  .k  li/.'^K"'''^?  Auslander  of  Both  Dr.  Berliner  and  Dr. 
a  year  in  jail  and  a  $10,000  fine.  so^li  j!  u^l^VlL  1^'  ^^^  Mathematics  Department  Auslander  questioned  the  Uni- 
A  Brandeis  University  trustee,  Joseph  M.  Linsey  was  also   whfile  thp  ••h^f.  hkv^«-^          """J^  ^''^i  ^^  ^^'I^^^"^  ^  ^*^^^-  versity's  announcement  of  the 

implicated  in  the  business  ven-   -^-" : -"    niiUee  will  choos^  t^e  nrn?S"  !2^  T'^h'^^^  ^^^  ^!^"  ^^".T^I  P^^^^^"^  ««  '«^t'  ^^"^^  ^^^y  ««" 

^  The    government    accused    ^^'"^^p'^.i^^^^^^^^^^     profes-   ed   by   the  President  and   that  sume  that  because  of  the  plan's 

sors,     Chadwin     sees     po.ssible  more  time  had  been  given  for  academic    nature     it     requires 

?h".  nniv.'rilfv^  r'^''"    Z^^"^*^  ^""^  faculty  to  express  an  opin-  f'a'culty  approval'  It  is 'IS^idi! 

s    -m,^hT/  fn  ^"""Ti  P?""^  i*'''- 1^^^^  "^^    ^^^*    the  cious    to    announce    programs 

H.nt  fiof  ^K^     ^I'J^S^'i^^     ^*""  f^aculty  Senate,  which  he  heads,  that  require  faculty  approval,'' 

dent  Ideas,  he  noted.  However,   had    decided    that,    though    it  Dr   Berliner  said 
he  said  he  hoped  that  students   doesn't  oppose  the  program    it        i        ^^4-         u'4u  t 

wouldn't  mobilize  into  a  group  would  tabfe  discussk,n'[nsTead  talked     about'     assertfol'Ty 

land,  through  the  ownership  of   ninaer    ine    SEC    investigation   Pushing    the    appointment    of  of  voting  on  the  proposal.  various     administrator^     l  h  a  t 

of  the  Merritt-Chapman  stock    ^^^^  specific  individual.  Joint  Degree  Program  various     administrators     that 

sale.  Faculty  Reaction  Both  professors  also  discussed 

Lewis  Rosentiel.  who  recent-    ,    "^^^   faculty    members    con-   another     recently     announced 

i^cied  on  Friday  both  ques-  progranT  that  has  not  been  ap- 
tioned  President  Abram's  meth-  proved  by  the  faculty.  Even 
od  of  consulting  with  the  fac-  though  the  University's  Office 
ulty  on  this  issue.  Economics  of  Public  Affairs  prepared  a 
Professor  Joseph  Berliner  .stat-  release  on  the  Joint  Degree  pro- 


ture  that  led  to  the  investiga-  Kosow  of  agreeing  with  Wolf- 

tion.  Assistant  U.   S.  Attorney  son    to   purchase  many   shares 

Paul  Grand  stated  that  Linsey  of  Merritt-Chapman  stock  and 

•has  been  associated  with  one  ^^"  them  to  the  corporation  at 
Raymond  Patriarcha,  a  reputed 
M 


a  guaranteed  profit. 
Kosow   and    Wolfson 


xuj,..i^..«  *  «...»,^..«,  „  ,^^«.^v.       Kosow   and    Wolfson    were  "^  *f'","t^ ''"P^a  mai  siuaenis  aoesniopposetneprogram.it        i^   aHHiiinn     hnih   r»r, 

VInlia    chieftain    in    New    Eng-   found   guilty    of  conspiring   to  ^o"J«^n  t  mobilize  into  a  group  would  table  discussion  instead    tJui^X    lun!!;     ?«cprf^ 

and,  through  the  ownership  of   hinder    the    SEC    investigation  Pushing    the    appointment    of  of  voting  on  the  proposal.  various     administrM^r^ 

Of ,  th.  Merritt-Chapman  stock  --e  ^^^^^^^^J^^^^'  r.J^'"l?'l"t  ^L"?.?™.  ..„.   P^^r^^^A^rZ^s^V^ 


race  tracks. 

Brandeis    as    Defense 

In  his  defense,  Kosow's  law- 
yer referred  to  both  Linsey's 
j^.nd    Kosow's   connection    with 


ly  donated  a  record  $19  million 
toward  the  creation  of  a  Medi- 
cal Sciences  Research  Center  at 
Brandeis  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  excerpt  from  an  ex- 


w  ^    v.w.*.i^^v.w,i    YV.I.H   loijowing  excerpt  from  an  ex-  ^  •"'^'^^^"^  u^a^ijn  ij«.-i  uut-i  ^mi-  it-it-ciat  un  me  joini  uegree  pro- 

the  University.  He  stated   that   tensive  article  on  the  case  that  f^'  .'*'  *'**"'*  regard  myself  as   gram,   which  was  printed  first 

sits   on   the  boards   of   appeared    in    the   December    7  t^^'l"*^  been  consulted."  To  Dr.   in   the  Brandeis   Observer  and 

Boston  Globe: 


Linsey   "sits  on 

intsitututions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  people  in  seats  of 
higher  education  are  proud  to 
know  (him)."  The  attorney  for 
Kosow  also  noted  that  Kosow's 
name  doesn't  appear  on  build- 
ings because  "he  is  totally 
<levoid  of  pretense."  Linsey 
contributed  funds  for  the  sports 
center  named  after  him. 


lure  to 
consult  the  faculty  about  cer- 
tain programs  was  justified, 
due  to  the  apparent  lack  of 
concern  on  the  faculty's  part. 
Both  faculty  members  flatly 
rejected  this  hypothesis.  The 
small  attendance  at  meetings 
and  apparent  lack  of  concern 
"indicates  the  faculty  has  per- 


"Linsey,  Kosow  and  Brown 
(a  union  leader)  were  in- 
volved in  development  of  the 
Sidney  Hill  Country  Club  in 
Newton,  Mass..  a  dozen  years 
ago.  Linsey  is  president  and 
David  Yafi'e  (Linsey's  broth- 
er-in-law) is  a  director  of 
the  club. 

Earlier  this  year,  YafTe's 
name  was  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  unsucessful  ef 


Berliner,  it  ''looks  intrinsically   then  released   to  other  papers     ;'"d'^ates  the  faculty  has  per- 

*^*^  '  formed  badly  in  organization," 
Dr.  Berliner  said,  but  not  in 
the  area  of  concern.  The  fac- 
ulty is  plagued  by  the  prob- 
lem of  "trying  tu  run  a  democ- 
racy without  politics,"  he 
added.  There  are  no  whips, 
coalitions  or  lobbies  that  check 
for  quorums  or  stands  on  an 
issue,  he  noted. 

Dr.  Auslander  sounded  a 
similar  note,  stating  that  the 
present  organization  of  tlie 
faculty  is  "not  sufficient  for 
events  of  the  time."  New  cir- 


300  Sign  Petition 

At  least  300  people  have  signed  the  petition  being  circu- 
lated by  the  SDS  Cafeteria  Committee  and  other  interested 
students. 


The  petition  calls  for  a  $2.00  an  hour  mimimum  wage  and 
a  25%   increase  in  the  work  force,  and  a.sks  that  the  demands 

vv...   »w..»^^c.^^u.  tx-   tK?   met   immediately   by   redistribution   of   existing    University 

forts  by  Lorilliard  Corp..  to   funds,  rather  than  by  raising  student  board  fees. 

s'c'^h  e^n^i  e  V    InifustHes^'ln?^    •        ^"'O';^^"/^^"  ^-^  spokesman  for  the  committee,  new  evidence  cvems  or  Ibe  time."  New  cir 

^^tock  ^"ausiries   inc.,    m  suppf)rt  of  the  petitions  demands  was   unearthed   this  past  cumstances,  such  as  a  new  Uni- 

^    Lorillard  ah^ndnnrd  \i<  af     I^        J"  talks  with  dining  hall  employees,  committee  members  versity  President,  require  new 

tein^[and  renoNcd^^^  have  di-scovered  that  the  apportionment  of  promotions  and  sum-  procedures,  he  added.  On  that 

no    onv  «^1  nmion  in  f^es  it   I^'''  eniployment  is  not  based  on  seniority,  but  "apparently  on  matter      Dr.      Auslander      an- 

had    pTopcse^    to    pay   Yafle    ^^'^  "^^'""^  ""'  prejudices  of  the  hiring  agent."  nounced  that  the  Faculty  Sen- 

In  addition,  several  instances  have  been  reporte<l  in  which  ^^^  ^ad  set  up  a  subcommittee 

employees   were   promised   overtime  pay   for   additional   hours 

and  did  not  get  the  extra  money. 

Sometime  in  the  future,  the  petition  will   be  presented  to 

,.  ^    , e  I      1  u   •   '    *^^  Administration.  In  the  event  that  the  demands  are  not  met, 

the   former    Schenley    chair-   those  interested  will  meet  to  discuss  further  action 
man,    who   was   to   sell   the 


and  another  man 

Yafle's  brother  -  in  -  law. 
Linsey,  handles  Schenley 
brands  and  is  a  personal 
friend    of   Lewis   Roscnstiel, 


to  look  into  new  organization- 
al structures  for  condueiing 
faculty  business,  rather  than 
the  town  meeting-type  .•system 
that  Dr.  Berliner  said  now  ex- 
ists. 


stock. 

Roscnstiel  recently  was  suc- 
ceeded as  chairman  . 


REMEMBER  THE  NEEDIEST 


*f 


New  York 


CCNY  and  Recruiters 


^  disruption  that  forced  the  col- 
lege to  su.spend   them  for   two 
^"^  days  last  month,  the  more  ba- 


NEW   YORK   (CFS)   —  City  dents  themselves.  While  the  in- 
Although  all  pledges  are  not   College  of  New  York  has  come  terviews  continue   without   the 
yet    in,    Michael    Ginsberg,    a  .^,        .    .     .    ^l-   i  riisrnntinn  fhat   fr^r.^^H  ♦.h^  ««i_ 

Charity    Week    chairman,    esti-   "P    ^'^^h    what    it    thinks   is 

mates  that  $3500  to  $4000  was   compromise     solution     to  _^^ _^ ^  _  ^  ^^ 

raised  during  Charity  Week,  noisy  and  at  times  near-violent  sic  question  of  the  legitimacy 
Some  of  it  was  raised  by  Prof,  situation  which  erupted  last  of  the  campus  recruiting  proc- 
David  Hardy,  shown  above  at  j^ionth  between  campjs  rad-  ^^^  remains  unanswered.  Rad- 
fhc  auction.  •     i         j  *       „•  i^als  are  pressing  for  their  re- 

ic  Is  and  a  group  of  engineer-   ^^^31  3,1  ^^e  way  off  campus. 

The  distribution  of  the   mg  students  over  the  question   ^j^jj^  ^j^^  engineering  students 

money   among   the   eight   char-   of   industrial  recruiting  at   the   ,^.^j^^    ^^j^^^^    reinstated    in    the 

itics  ujill  not  be  made  until  all   college. 

the  money  is  in.  Letters  are  be-  j.^^^  interviews  are  no  longer 
ingsent  to  the  various  chanties  ^^^-^^g  conducted  in  the  college's 
to  determine  how  the  money  placement  center  to  i^atisfy  the 
sent  to  them  will  be  used,  engineering  students,  but  they 
Student  Council  has  the  final  j^^^^,  ^^^  ^een  thrown  com- 
responsibihty  for  the  di.stnbu-  pietcly  ofT  campus  to  satisfy 
tjow.  However,  it  has  been  ino-   ^^c   radicals   cither.    They    are 

being  held,  to  use  the  college's 

own  carefully  worded  term, 'in 

a     "college-owned,     off-campus 

building." 


University  Council  Meets  Again 

Yipterday,  the  University  Council,  President  Abram*s 
"deliberative,  consultative,  and  advisory  body,**  met  for 
the  second  time  since  its  inception.  During  the  two  and 
a  half  hour  luncheon  session,  the  21-member  body  quickly 
discussci:]  the  University  P-ofessors  program  plus  the 
sanctuary  community's  desire  to  continue  living  in  Mail- 
man during  the  winter  recess. 

They  also  decided  to  have  Mark  Chadwin,  Mr. 
Abram's  a.ssis4ant,  draw  up  a  directory  of  all  University 
commottees  and  their  functions. 

At  its  first  mci?ting  last  montii,  the  group  discussed 
recniitini;  and  procedure.  Its  next  meeting  is  set  for  Jan. 


placement  center. 

Customary  Recruiting 


► 
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TYPEWRITER  LIQUIDATION 

Good    used    portoble    $28.00;    fine    desk    model    $28.00;    excellent 


i 
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posed  th(,t  Student  Council 
hold  a  referendum  and  alloio 
the  entire  student  body  to  de- 
cide on  the  use  of  the  money. 


Besides  the  charities  voted 
on  this  year,  nominal  amounts 
will  probably  go,  as  they  have 
in  other  years,  to  recordings 
for  the  blind,  the  Foster  Par- 
ents Plan,  the   Waltham   Boys' 

Club,  and   research    on    dysau-    

tonomifl.  a  rare  disease  affect-    things  here. 

Justice  photo  by  enthusiasm     for 

Ralph  Norman 


That  action,  according  to 
Placement  Director  Ernest 
Schnacbel.  is  "a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  two,  but 
it's  really  not  a  compromise, 
it's,  it's  .  .  .  it's  just  different 
from  the  way  we  normally  do 


And  while  Schnacbel  ap- 
pears to  have  a  certain  resist- 
ance to  a  simple  declarative 
staleme^nt.  he  did  say  that  he 
expects  the  recruitment  to  re- 
turn to  "its  rightful  place — no, 
not  rightful,  its  customary 
place"  in  the  college's  place- 
ment center  shortly. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Flu  Beats 
Emerson 


In  last  Saturday's  wrestling 
meet,  the  Emerson  College 
team,  decimated  by  injuries 
and  the  flu,  was  able  to  com- 
pete in  only  four  of  the  eleven 
weight  classes,  thus  giving  the 
Brandeis  team  a  victory  in  a 
match*  they  probably  would 
have  won  in  any  case, 

Brandeis  won  the  first  two 
of  the  four  contested  matches 
with  second  period  pins  by 
Bruce  Ferg.  wrestling  at  145 
pounds,  and  Bill  Boro,  wrestling 
at  152.  At  167  pounds,  Jerry 
DcMauro  lost  a  decision  7-2, 
and  in  the  afternoon's  last 
match  Art  Zinn  lost  a  close 
match  6-4  The  other  siCVQti 
matches  were  forfeited  by 
Emerson.  The  final  score  show- 
ed  Brandeis  the  victor,  45-6. 

The  Brandeis  wrestlers,  al- 
though showing  a  season  record 
of  1  and  1,  will  travel  to  Holy 
Cross  tomorrow  in  search  of 
their  first  real  victory. 
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(Continued  from  F^ge  3) 

To  ntake  enough  for  4-6. 

1.  Saute  (very  lightly  brown) 
2  chopped  medium  onions, 
margarine,  butter,  or  whatever 
you  use. 

2.  Add  »;  lb.  fresh  mush- 
rooms (washed  and  sliced)  and 
some  more  of  your  frying 
medium  and  saute  10  minutes 
(over  a  very  low  fire,  that  is). 


Faeiiliy 

(Continued  from  Pase  1) 
Senate  Action 
On  December  6.  the  Faculty 
Senate  approved  the  represen- 
tation plan.  According  to  one 
Senate  member,  the  plan  re- 
ceived the  Senate's  approval 
because  ''this  was  the  best  we 
could  do." 

He  noted  that  many  Senators 
"had  objections  to  most  of  the 
six  proposals  (of  the  Trustees); 
but  given  the  present  condi- 
tions, we  felt  it  was  a  good  idea 
to  accept  these  proposals  and 
hope  for  future  modification." 

Professor  Richard  Wcckstcin 
(Economics)  will  chair  the 
Faculty  Senate's  Committee  on 
Nominations  and  Elections 
which  will  develop  procedures 
for  the  election  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. In  addition,  t  h  e 
Senate  Committee  will  con- 
sider the  representation  and 
election  of  faculty  to  all  major 
University  bodies. 


3.  Now  add  5  tblsp.  barlejr^ 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste  (and 
keep  tasting  now  and  then  to 
check  this),  3  fist-size  diced 
raw  potatoes,  and  3Vz  cups 
water  (more  or  less,  and  you 
can  judge  this  as  the  soup 
progresses).  Cover  and  simmer 
45  minutes.  Check  for  salt  and 
pepper. 

Everything  up  to  this  point 
can  be  done  the  night  before, 
in  which  case  you  do  the  4th 
step  just  before  you  plan  to 
eat  the  soup.  If  you're  doing 
this  now,  and  the  45  mii.utes 
have  fragrantly  passed,  thea 
add  3V2  cups  milk  (which  your 
body  has  probably  been  need- 
ing) and  very,  very  slowly 
heat  the  soup,  often  stirring,  to 
the  brink  of  boiling,  and  then 
you  serve  it. 


Wien-He/ms/ey 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

change  for  $10,041.66.  This  in- 
terest had  been  donated  to  the 
Lane  Foundation  by  Lane  one? 
month  earlier  at  donor's  cost 
of  $1,667.00  netting  a  non- 
taxable gain  for  the  Lane  Foun- 
dation of  $8.;i74.66.  Helmsloy 
finally  acquired  a  40%  inter- 
est in  Broad  Exchange.  Among 
the  other  partners  who  sold  its 
share  to  him  was  Brandeis 
University,  owner  of  a  0.42% 
interest. 


Radio  Antics 

Although  it  has  given  ex- 
tensive coverage  to  the  .sanc- 
tuary going  on  above  its 
studios,  some  of  the  other 
practices  of  WBKS-FM  have 
prompted  station  manager 
Geoflf  Belinfante  to  issue  a 
terse  statement  to  all  station 
personnel. 

He  has  reminded  all  con- 
cerned that  they  should  re- 
alize their  responsibilities 
under  the  FCC  regulations 
and  conduct  broadcasts  with- 
out obscenities  and  without 
the  air  of  spontaneity  that 
has  made  their  programming 
distmctive  if  not  bad.  Belin- 
fante also  reemphusized  the 
previously  set  .station  rules 
on  general  conduct  of  pro- 
gramming. 

Sources  indicate  that  this 
statement  is  just  the  start  of 
a  shakeup  in  WBRS's  affairs. 
Changes  in  scheduling  and 
personnel  are  expected 
shortly. 

WBRS  is  owned  wholly 
by  the  University  and  op- 
erates at  91.7  mHz  on  the 
FM  dial. 


Axelrad  on  Sanctuary 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

by  the  reaction  of  the  commu- 
nity in  rejecting  the  brutality 
they  called  for  and  in  deciding 
upon  non-violence  as  the 
proper  response  to  "the  bust.") 
I  was  chai^rined  over  the  hatred 
and  venom  expressed  by  some, 
and  remain  dismayed  at  the 
refusal  of  quite  a  few  to  recog- 
nize and  estecjn  the  humanity 
of  policemen,  despite  Chicago, 
and  of  spokesmen  for  "the  sys- 
tem," despite  its  repuKnance. 
I  deplore  the  rude  and  abusive 
treatment  which.  I  understand. 
Mr.  Abram  received  durinc- 
his  talk  on  Sunday  night  and 
was  iK'artened  liy  the  report 
that  tlie  vast  majorilv  of  the 
community  objected  '  to  the 
hecklers  and  tried  to  quiet 
thom.  Heckling  too  can  be  a 
form  of  violence.  I  object  to 
the  selfishness,  presumption 
and  brazenness  exhibited  by 
those  few  recent  alumni  of  the 
university  and  others  who  took 
It  upon  themselves  to  write  on 
the  walls  of  Mailman,  and  I 
believe  that  most  in  the  com- 
munity concur. 


None  of  these  items,  how- 
ever, detract  from  my  overall 
impression  that  a  community 
does  exist,  that  it  succeeded  in 
strengthening  and  supporting 
John  Rollins,  and  that  it  gained 
strength  and  nourishment  from 
him.  I  have  great  respect,  for 
whatever  it  is  worth,  for  the 
members  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  community. 

The  whole  experience,  which 
I  leave  with  regrets  on  Sunday, 
December  15lh.  only  confirm^ 
my  feelinss.  Obviously  1  part 
company  with  some:  I  rebuke 
the  hecklers  and  the  seekers  of 
Violence,  and  I  feel  that  a  few 
are  platitudinous  followers  (It 
matters  little  that  thev  follow 
a  diflerent  party  line  "than  d3 
most  Americans.  Partv  lines  in 
general  have  an  ofTensive  na- 
lure).  Let  me  close,  though 
with  the  hope  that  the  spirit 
of  the  experience  will  not  soon 
vanish  and  with  a  note  of  tri- 
bute to  you  who  organized  and 
participated  in  the  sanctuary 
community,  and  especially  to 
John. 


To\MMiES  f\?.£  ^PLe  IW 
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THE       JUSTICE 


Hirschhorn  on  Black  Power 


Poge  Eleven 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

and  one  senst^  this  in  the  Rox- 
bury  demands  of  last  year,  that 
certain  groups  will  vie  for 
power  within  the  ghetto  by  en- 
listing white  financial  and  po- 
litical support.  Organisiation 
and  mobilization  cannot  be  im- 
posed from  above,  and  there  is 
danger  that  white  manipulation 
©1  black  power  (and  black  com- 
pliance) will  lead  to  just  this 
sorry  state  of  aflfairs. 

Racial   Explosion 

Whatever  the  merit  of  these 
arguments,  black  power  still 
avoids  the  most  crucial  issue — 
that  is,  the  segregation  of  the 
races.  To  say  that  integration 
won't  work,  is  to  forget  that  if 
it  doesn't  we  will  be  faced  with 
an  unprecedented  racial  explo- 
sion. When  we  discuss  these  is- 
sues we  cannot  consider  the 
needs  of  the  black  community 
alone.  There  is  a  dynamic  on 
the  other  side.  Racist  fantasies 
feed  on  the  segregation  of  the 
races,  and  it  is  just  such  fan- 
tasies that  can  erni>ower  the 
fascist  revolution  that  waits  in 
the  wings.  All  steps  that  divide 
poor  black  from  poor  white, 
working  class  black  from 
working  class  white,  radical 
black  from  radical  while  sim- 
ply set  the  stage  for  an  oppres- 
sion of  the  black  as  has  not  yet 
been  experienced.  The  succes- 
sive isolation  of  the  black 
makes  him  weaker  and  weaker 
to  the  point  when  his  political 
and  social  death  become  all  to- 
gether likely. 

All  these  patterns  are  dis- 
turbingly reflected  in  black  and 
white  relationships  in  the  lib- 
eral and  radical  community. 
There  has  been  an  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  separate  paths 
that  the  two  groups  must  fol- 
low irrespective  of  the  common 
interests  they  may  share.  Such 
behavior  has  its  roots  in  the 
civil  rights  movement  of  the 
early  sixties.  It  was  in  this 
movement  that  black  and  white 
lirst  developed  social  contact 
on  an  equal  footing.  It  was 
therefore  only  natural  that  the 
hostility  and  suspicion  built  on 
dtTades  of  segregation  surfaced 
in  this  context.  Black  and  white 
liberals  were  the  first  to  face 
the  power  of  racial  tension  but 
they  could  not  deal  with  it. 
(This  is  clearly  what  split 
SNCC.)  The  consequence  was 
separation. 

Group  Conflict 

But  the  separation  of  groups 
cannot  resolve  group  conflicts. 
It  will  only  freeze  them  in  their 
present  forms,  increasing  the 
tension  and  hostility  that  lies 
at  their  base.  White  liberals 
and  radicals  have  gone  along 
with  all  this.  It  costs  them  little 
to  concede  a  building  and  a 
few  buildings  for  "blacks  only" 

Environment 

(  Continued  from  Page  1) 

Vice-President  Steve  Deitsch 
contacted  President  Abram's  as- 
sistant Ken  Sweder  and  voiced 
objections  to  the  announced 
plan.  He  stated  he  also  would 
like  to  have  an  interim  com- 
mittee but  not  without  consult- 
ing the  three  faculty  members 
who  had  helped  work  out  the 
committee  structure. 

Afterwards,  Sweder  told 
The  Justice  and  Deitsch  that 
the  Administration  would  not 
implement  the  committee  and 
would  "posipone  any  action 
until,  we  get  a  better  idea  on 
student  sentiment  and  faculty 
sentiment  on  the  committee." 

Though  the  faculty  had  not 
passed  on  the  committee  pro- 
posal which  would  set  up  a  13 
member-structure — four  under- 
graduates, one  graduate  stu- 
dent, four  faculty  members, 
and     four     administrators — the 


Faculty  Senate  has  recom- 
mended adoption  of  the  plan, 
and  then  rid  themselves  of  the 
vyhole  problem.  In  the  mean- 
time the  blacks  win  their  va- 
time  the  blacks  win  their  vi- 
carious victories,  often  forget- 
that  slumber  in  the  white 
working  class  ghettos  next 
door.  (For  surely  the  more  vic- 
timized the  white  is,  the  more 
prone  is  he  to  racist  feeling). 
The  most  disturbing  example 
of  all  this  is  that  of  Leroi 
Jones.  He  writes  brilliant  plays 
for  the  New  York  liberal  con- 
science and  then  forms  a  phony 
alliance  with  Mayor  Adanizzio, 
and  sets  up  a  "hot  line  "  with 
Imperiale.  Surely  the  alliances 
are  all  mixed  up  here. 

Whites  have  "white  racism" 
to  justify  their  own  behavior. 
In  much  of  the  white  liberal 
community  (a  group  rarely 
threatened  economically  by  the 
black),  and  Brandeis  might  typ- 
ify this  community,  so-called 
racist  feelings  are  usually  due 
to  distance,  naivete,  and  sus- 
picion that  can  all  be  overcome 
in  the  normal  course  of  con- 
tact. They  are  no  more  white 
racists  than  black  are  black 
racists,  or  Chinese  yellow  rac- 
ists. Yet  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  believe  that  white  racism  is 
a  canker  in  the  soul,  they'll 
give  up  trying.  Like  the  Chris- 
tian sinner  who  confesses  to 
his  lowliness,  thus  insuring  his 
future  sinfulnois,  the  white 
will  see  no  way  to  obliterate 
that  canker.  White  racism  be- 
comes entirely  self-validating. 

America  has  a  fantastically 
self-destructive  impulse.  Our 
history  has  never  witnessed  so 
much  fragmentation.  —  white 
from  black,  liberal  from  radi- 
cal, student  from  elder,  work- 
ing class  from  middle  class.  The 
future  bodes  a  left-right  con- 
frontation, and  the  left  can  ill 
afford  such  division  within  its 
own  ranks.  We  cannot  allow 
the  spectacle  of  Columbia, 
where  black  students  separated 
themselves  from  the  whites 
(subjecting  tliemselves  to  the 
most  vulgar  of  divide-and-con- 
quer  techniques)  in  a  move- 
ment representing  black  com- 
munity needs.  1  know  that  I  do 
not  stand  alone  on  these  issues. 
One  of  our  most  brilliant  radi- 
cals, Eldridge  Cleaver,  calls 
for  unity  in  every  one  of  his 
pages.  In  our  technological  age 
there  are  no  separate  biittles. 

(  Continued  from  Page  1) 

Committee;  Ronald  Glens,  Di- 
rector of  Library  Services;  Da- 
vid Rolboin.  Director  of  Busi- 
ness Administration;  David 
Massie.  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  Faculty  and  member  of  the 
Philosophy  Department:  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Brainard  of  the 
Music  Department;  Professor 
James  ikndrickson  ot  the 
C  h  e  m  i  s  t  r  y  Department;  and 
Professor  David  Berkowitz  of 
the  Hi.story  Department.  An 
additional  'undergraduate  and 
two  graduate  students  will  soon 
bo  appointed. 

Bob  Romasco.  SSB  Chair- 
man, was  authorized  to  have 
the  Sam  and  Dave  Revue  at 
Brandeis  for  a  concert,  with 
March  8,  1969.  set  as  the  prob- 
able date.  Ticket  prices  will  be 
$3,  S4,  and  $5.  with  a  $2  dis- 
count for  students  with  SAF. 

Postponement  of  the  start  of 
the  second  semester,  from  Mon- 
dny.  February  3.  until  Wednes- 
day. February  5  was  adopted  as 
a  resolution. 

Council,  acting  in  cbnjunc- 
tion  with  tlie  Afro-Ameriean 
Society,  will  .seek  the  employ- 
ment of  an  experienced  black 
chef  to  prepare  soul  food. 

We  wou/d  like  fo  offer  our  felicitations  for 
the  Christmas  and  New  Year  Season  to  the 
following  people: 

Chuck  anci  the  gang  at  National  Press, 

Our  loyal  readers, 

and  our  staff: 

STAFF:     Dovkl   AschkmcM,    Dov^   Wolfson     Pbyll..    Koytcn  Joul   Grorv 
Jerry    Wc.nste.n,    Annette    Tornopoll,    Amy    Jacobson,    Wo  re n  ^  Uc  ,    Mox 
P,zcr,    Merryl    G.bb^    Debb.e    Ynnow,    M.ke    f'^^'V'''^'^^^ct^V^^'^''B^ 
RobKm,    Ron    Duren     Stephen    Coylo,    ^'^'♦o^^^^^V^V.J^uie.rr^lr' CkirSn 
Hovun^ki,  Merlme  Pr.ce,  AHon  Fcrber,  Stewort  Ltght,  Lee  Schlcs.r>gcr.  Oor^n 

Zoppo,  Marcki  BJoomtxr-g. 
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we  will  distribute  them  through 

the  mail  room.  Furthermore, 
we  are  breaking  up  the  ques- 
tionaire  into  separate  question 
sheets  and  answer  sheets.  On 
Wednesday,  January  8th,  each 
student  will  find  one  SCE  ques- 
tion sheet  and  five  answer 
sheets  —  one  for  each  course, 
and  an  extra  in  case  the  student 
is  taking  a  five  course  load  — 

in  his  mailbox.  He  will  com- 
plete a  questionnaire  for  each 
course  he  has  taken  (except 
those  numbered  97,  98,  99,  i.e., 
independent  study  courses  of 
various  kinds).  We  suggest  that 
the  student  fill  out  as  much  of 
the  questionnaire  as  he  can 
upon  receipt.  That  way  after 
he  takes  the  final  exam  and  gets 
his  grade  all  he  has  to  do  is  fill 
out  the  parts  of  the  question- 
naire corresponding  to  those 
two  items  and  he'll  be  done. 
The  answer  sheets  will  be  col- 
lected in  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, right  after  intercession. 
Collection  boxes  will  be  in- 
stalled in  each  of  the  dining 
halls,  in  the  Castle  snackbar 
and  in  the  library.  Wherever 
you  are  you  will  be  near  an 
SCE  collection  box.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  remember  to  take 
your  answer  sheets  out  of  your 
room  with  you  in  the  morning. 
Right? 


Cooperation  Essential 

The  method  of  distribution 
just  outlined  does  require  a 
greater  degree  of  responsibility 
and  conscientiousness  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  student 
than  did  the  old  method.  In 
fact  it  has  been  suggested  that 
our  entire  enterprise  might 
founder  with  distribution  be- 
cause, it  is  alleged,  the  degree 
of  student  cooperation  can  not 
be  expected.  The  thing  is 
though,  that  without  this  de- 
gree of  cooperation  we  can't 
publish  the  SCE;  or  we  can't 
publish  a  really  worthwhile 
one,  at  any  rate.  Let  me  put  it 
this  way:  If  we  get  an  adequate 
sample  for  250  courses,  then 
that's  how  many  courses  we'll 
review.  If  we  get  an  adcqu  iW 
sample  for  thirty  courses,  then 
so  be  it — the  SCE  reviews  only 
thirty  courses  this  time.  So 
much  for  that. 

We  have  divided  the  ques- 
tionnaire into  separate  question 
sheets  and  answer  sheets  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  tabulation.  The 
answer  sheet  is  a  three  page 
job,  the  first  page  containing 
spaces  for  registering  responses 
to  the  short  answer  questions. 
The  other  two  pages  provide 
space  for  the  crucial  long-hand 
comments.  Having  all  the  short- 
answer  responses  grouped 
clearly  and  conveniently  on  one 


page  will  make  possible  tabula- 
lion  by  computer. 

A  Large  Contingency 

By  radically  overhauling  the 
SCE's  format  we're  going  to  be 
able  to  review  four  or  five 
times  as  many  courses  as  be- 
fore without  an  increase  in 
printing  costs.  What's  more  the 
new  format  is  far  superior  to 
the  old  one  from  a  simply  com- 
municative point  of  view  also. 
Instead  of  the  florid,  long- 
winded  essay  of  the  past,  some 
of  which  ran  to  as  many  as  500 
words,  the  reviews  in  the  ne:Ct 
edition  will  run  no  longer  thatt 
a  single  short  paragraph  com- 
posed not  of  full  sentences  but 
of  concise,  hard-hitting  phrases, 
e.g..  "Instructor  unenthusiastic, 
unable  to  communicate  ideas 
clearly."  No  review  will  run 
more  than  90  words.  I  have 
shown  reviews  written  in  this 
manner  to  a  number  of  people 
and  they  have  found  them  to 
be  easy  to  read,  informative,  to 
the  point.  These  paragraph-re- 
views are  easy  to  write,  and, 
hopefully,  will  require  only  a 
minimum  of  editing. 

If  all  goes  well,  if  everything 

goes  as  planned,  we'll  have  a 
very  very  good  edition  of  the 
Student  Course  Evaluation  next 
September.  We'll  see  what 
happens. 


'MMi^Aiii^M^^M^ 
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PUBLICATION 
SCHEDULE 

Due  to  the  low  fatigue  tol- 
erance of  The  Justice  staff 
and  the  upcoming  winter  re- 
cess, this  noble  putolication 
will  not  appear  between  you 
and  your  roast  beef  in  the 
dining  halls  until  Jan.  14. 
Try  to  hold  out  till  then. 


Bug  Bites  Brandeis 


The  Infirmary  is  not  overfilled  as  a  result  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Hong  Kong  flu  on  campus.  While  there  are 
many  cases  being  rcQiorted,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  exact  number  or  even  the  percentage  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases  that  can  be  attributed  to  tho  Hong  Kong  flu, 
sources  at  Stoneman  reported.  It  is  still  possible  to  get 
flu  shots  at  the  Infirmary. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


Offergoodonly  with  this  coupon  at  _ 

881  Moody  Street,  Woltham,  Mass. 

Ofttr  expires  Jan    31     IWf)    Void   whcrr   prohibited 
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THE     JUSTICE 


December  17,  1966 


Hoopsters  Drop  Brooklyn,  83-6] ,  Jayvees  Roll  to  5-0 
Drive  for  .500  vs.  WPI  Jonight  On  90-53, 90-52  Wins 


The  Brandeis  Judges  rode  a  64-31  rebounding  edge  to  an  83-61  victory  over  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege Saturday  evening.  The  win,  avenging  last  year's  74-68  loss  to  the  Kingsmen  in  New  York, 
was  a  relatively  easy  one,  and  brought  the  Judges'  record  to  3-4.  For  Brooklyn,  the  loss  was 
its  first  after  four  victories. 


By   BOB  HASDAY 

The  Brandeis  Freshman  basketball  team  brought  its  record 
to  5-0  Saturday  night  with  a  resounding  90-53  thrashing  of 
Newton  Junior  College.    Mike  Levine   led  all  scorers  with  20 

.  geriy.    iiaggeriy,  guarded  in  front  by  6  5     Mel  Goldstein,  who  picked  up  four  quick  fouls,  had  team  saw  considerable  action 

an  easy  time  of  it,  moving  toward  the  basket  for  21  points,  most  from  in  close.  The  Newton  game  was  a  carbon  copy  of  the  Emerson  game 

The  game  was  a  contest  through  the  first  ten    minutes,    and    Brooklyn   held    a    momentary  pl-ayed  two  nights  before.  The  Brandeis  team  beat  Emerson  by 

18-17  lead.   The  score  was  tied    *~^ -~^ _   the   score    of   90-52.    Mike    Le- 


three   times,    the    last    time    at        Brandeis   meets    Worcester 
26-26.  Polytech    tonight     at    home 

..  At  that  point,  Katzman  (^yBRS-FM.  8:10  p.m.).  and  a 
starting  clicking  to  Haggerty.  win  would  put  the  Judges  at 
Bob  Nayer  controlled  the  the  .500  mark  before  they  move 
boards,  and  the  Judges  went  on  ^^  to  Montreal  for  the  Centen- 
a  13-5  streak  for  a  39-31  half-  "ial  Basketball  Tournament 
time  lead.  December  20  and  21. 

The  intermission  didn't  slow 
i  Brandeis   down,    and    the    lead 
■  increased    to    23,    68-45.    when 
things   levelled  off.    The  Bran- 
deis second  string  held  its  own, 
and  coasted  to  a  22-point  win. 

For  Brandeis,  Haggerty  led 
with  21  points  and  11  rebounds. 
Tom  August  netted  13.  while 
Nayer.  from  Madison  High  in 
Brooklyn,  chipped  in  with  11 
points  and  13  big  rebounds. 

Marc  Eisonstock  was  a  sur- 
pri.se  starter  at  guard,  and  the 
fre.shnian  did  surprisingly  well, 
scoring  11  points. 

Mel  Goldstein  and  Ray  Lit- 
man  led  Brooklyn  with  13  and 
12  points,  respectively. 

Steve  Katzman,  Madison 
High's  other  contribution  to 
Brandeis  basketball,  injured  his 
hand,  and  will  submit  to 
X-rays. 

For  Brandeis.  the  win  was  a 
rapid  turnabout  from  the  70- 
53  di.sappointer  at  the  hands  of 
Amherst  Thursday  night.  The 
Judges  were  cold  throughout, 
and  the  game  was  highlighted 
only  by  some  extra-legal  push- 
ing and  slugging  on  both  sides 
that  was  generally  overlooked 
by  the  referees. 


From  the  Bullpen 


Homecoming 


Rick  Horowitz 


BRANDEIS 

(83) 

G 

FT 

PTS 

Haggerty 

9 

3-7 

21 

Nayer 

4 

3-3 

11 

Katzman 

0 

0-0 

0 

August 

5 

3-4 

13 

Poneman 

5 

0-2 

10 

Eisen  stock 

5 

1-1 

11 

Quiriby 

1 

0-1 

2 

Shea 

3 

0-0 

6 

Singal 

1 

1-2 

3 

Matthews 

1 

0-0 

2 

Schulman 

1 

0-0 

2 

Gill 

1 

0-0 

2 

Anderson 

0 

0-0 

0 

BROOKLYN 

(61) 

' 

G 

FT 

PTS 

Maletz 

I 

2-2 

4 

Ozer 

0-0 

10 

Goldstein 

5 

3-3 

13 

Litman 

4 

4-5 

12 

Gershon 

4 

1-1 

9 

Sicgel 

2 

3-4 

7 

Gold.son 

1 

0-2 

2 

Price 

0 

0-1 

0 

Sherman 

1 

0-0 

2 

Burns 

0 

2-2 

2 

Bbenthal 

0 

0-0 

0 

vine  and  Don  Fishman  each 
pumped  in  16  points  for  the 
victors  in  another  rather  lop- 
sided game. 

Against  the  M.I.T.  Freshmen 
last  Tuesday,  some  excitement 
was  generated,  at  least.  Bran- 
deis exploded  Into  an  11-1  lead, 
only  to  fall  behind  21-20.  From 
this  point  on  the  scoring  went 
just  about  a  basket  apiece,  and 


Home  is  where  the  points  are. 

It  is  always   disturbing   to  consider   the   might-have-been    ^ _^ ^  ^ 

With  just  a  bit  of  foresight,  however,  the  designers  of  Shapiro  Brandeis  fouiid  itself  protect^ 
Athletic  Center  could  have  installed  a  wheel  under  each  cor-  ing  a  t<?nuous  halftime  lead  of 
ner  and  thereby  rid  the  varsity  basketball  team  of  many  of  its  34-12.  It  was  not  until  the  sec- 
recent  problems.  ond  half  that  Brandeis  started 

The  1968-69  Brandeis  Press  Guide  talks  of  the  Judges*  trip  to  dominate 

-back  along  the   comeback   trail."  What   better   way   to    travel  i^    this    game.    Marc    Eisen- 

In^he  past^s^'eaLn^Tnd^                 the  Judges  have  been  ter-  ^^''''^  "^^^  '^'"  ""^  ^^'^  freshman 

rors  at  home^'(8-2  las"  season,^  Ml^thuf  fa"r  this  se'L^sonT''  The  whl^'he'^was''  promoted  ^to  "the 

same  team — they  tell  me  it's  the  same  team — was  3-8  on  the  varsity     Don    Fishman    scored 

road   last  season,   and   has  lost   its  first  four   away   games  this  20,  Leon  Calitri  11   and  Charlie 

season                      ,.     .      ,     .                          .^    *        ui              i     •  Singer    10.    Final  score:    Bran- 

Statistics   prior   to    last  season   aren  t   terribly   conclusive,  deis  Frosh.  84,  M.I.T.  Frosh  69. 

despite   the    team  s  poor  records  away  from   Waltham.   To   be  rp.           ..                                 ,    , 

honest  about  it,  the  Judges  showed  little  discrimination,  losing  -.u    ?f    three    wins,    coupled 

with  equal  abandon  at  home  and  away.  It  is  only  lately,  with  Z    r,-rk^FT^?hm.r"fQfi''ft?^ 

the  rebirth  of  some  sort  of  quality  in  Brandeis  basketball,  that  l^^.   PhlfLe    A^n^fii   /q-Tao.^ 

the   disparity  is  noteworthy.    WeVe   bombed   in  Orono.   if   not  ^"^   Phillips  Andover   (93-62) 
New  Haven;  also  in  Boston.  Brunswick,  and  Brooklyn.     Is  at- 
mosphere all  that  important?    Let's  look  at  the  record,  as  Mel 
Allen  might  have  said. 

Brandeis'  schedule  remains  fairly  consistent  from  year  to 
year.  The  teams  are  basically  the  same;  only  the  places  have 
been  changed,  alternating  "here"  and  "there." 


Half-time  score: 

Brandeis  39.  Brooklyn  31 


comprise  the  team's  5-0  record. 
In  short,  the  freshman  team  is 
good  this  year.  They  are  aver- 
aging over  90  points  a  game, 
and  are  holding  their  opi>o- 
neiits  to  an  average  of  less  than 
64  points  a  game.  The  loss  of 
Eisenstock  to  the  varsity  cer- 
tainly hurt,  but  the  team  looks 
very  strong  without  him. 

The  starting  guards,  Don 
Fishman  and  Charlie  Singer, 
both  have  fine  outside  shots 
and  are  adequate  ball  handlers. 
John  Reid.  at  6-4.  has  been 
starting  at  center  and  has 
shown  good  moves  under  the 
basket,  and  fine  rebounding 
ability.  Mike  Levine,  at  for- 
ward, possesses  a  good  scoring 

eye,   and   aggressiveness   under 
Anyhow,  six  of  the  first  seven  games  were  with  opponents    the    boards.     Leon   Calitri,    an- 
Fending  off  the  ravages  of  a  long  bus  ride,  the  Graduate    °^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^A^lJ^y^  ^^  those,   the  results   were   reversed  this    other  forward,   has  a  habit  of 
Rec( 
dci.^ 

a  ve:^    .. .. ... ,....^.^ 

niont.'  '     "      •   -" -^   - -—,   .->     pression,    at    home    last    year.    Freshmen,    ask    your    residence    hoth    guard    and    forward    and 

The  trip  to  Norwich  went  through  fog  and  snow  and  over    '^""nt^^'"!:..L*i'^''^"'^  ^^^  ^^^i^^  ^u  "^''^^"^^  ^^^^  °".^.L     u     .-        "'^^    ^^^^    ^""^^   positions    well, 
icy  roads.  It  lasted  four  hours.  .        Ihe   question    remains:    Do   home    cooking.    1000    chanting    He  possesses  a  fine  outside  shot 

fans  (and,  of  course,  eight  cheerleaders)   make  that  much  of  a 


Fencers  Top  Norwich,  23-4, 
As  Seven  Go  Undefeated 

Fending  off  the  ravages  of  a  long  bus  ride,  the  Graduate  —   '"^^  ^.Y"'^   *..   "v^   v^i.   v.ivc^,   nnj  icauns   wcic-   n.-v^;istru   mis  omer  rorwara,   nas  a  nana  o£ 

cord  Examinations,  the  flu.  and  miserable  weather,  the  Bran-  y^^*";  ^^^^  Brandeis  winning  home  games  against  teams  they  making    impossible   shots     Bill 

IS  fencing  team  managed  ^n  overwhelming  23-4  victory  over  Jl^^  [^^\  ^^  ""  "-"^  i'^^".  and  vice  versa.  (The  sole  exception  was  a  ^^^^     x.  *^  ^.    .^    ^^„   "    |.,  ,^ 

I'cry  weak  team  from  Norwich  University  in  Northfield,  Ver-  ^^^  Amherst  game,  which  we  lost,  you  should  pardon  the  ex-  -^aams.    tne    sixtn    man.    piays 


Still,   seven   Brandeis   fencers   went   undefeated   in   a    dull    positive  difference?  On  the  other  hand,  does  the  traveling  life 
tell  further  marred  by  poor  directing  and  frequent  bickering    strange  surroundings,  and  stranger  faces  make  for  inferior  per- 


We're  number  one? 


ma 

over  calls  and  procedures. 

A  makeshift  foil  team  swept   ^^  ^^'^  sabres  improve  week  to 
all  nhie  matches  in  leading  the   week,  and  are  now  at  least  as 
fencers  to  victory.   David  Pitt, 
team    captain,    was    unable    to 
fence  because  of  ttie  Grad  Rec 


good  as  last  year's  fine  squad. 

The  epees  finished  6-3.  Jason 

Sommer  kept  his  record  pure. 

oVd^^ Exams?  and^VauF^cWn    §«»"«     ^-0     against     Norwich. 


wa.s  weakened  by  the  flu.  None- 
theless. Gron  won  all  three  of 
his  matches,  fencing  smoothly 
and  economically.  Lee  Schles- 
inger  easily  won  two  without  a 
lo.ss,  Paul  Zlotoff,  making  his 
foil  debut,  also  wen 
showing  considerable 
his  first  varsity  ma 
tute  Mark  Vincenti  handily 
defeated  the  Norwich  first  foil. 

The    sabres    nearly    matched 
the  foils'  record,  winning  eight 


per- 
formances? Pardon  the  copout,  but  it  seems  that  both  are  factors 
to  be  considered. 

Brandeis-Brooklyn  College  Saturday  night  in  Waltham. 
The  preliminary  game  is  at  half-time  when  the  Kingsmen 
(would  I  kid  you?)  enter  the  gym  with  their  belongings.  They 
stand  knotted  in  twos  and  threes,  waiting  for  something  to  hap- 
pen, and  you  know  this  is  how  the  uprooted  must  have  felt  on 
Ellis  Island  years  ago. 
^^    ^^^  ^  ^^  Brooklyn-lx)rn  Steve  Katzman  and   Bob  Nayer  play  Wel- 

geiVt     Freshmen    Jolm    Bavuk    ^^^^^  Wagon,  and  exchange  a  few  pleasantries  with  high  school 
and  John  Pope  gain  experience    2"^    playground    friends.     Steve   Rosenfeld.    also    of    Brooklyn. 

doesn  t  play  ball   tor  Brandeis.   but  he  does  his  part.   too.    He 
takes  care  of  the  cheerleaders.  (Two  fine,  two  Flatbush  Avenue 

.) 
^^^,^  ^^^^^  .V..X  xv^.i^v;  tvvii  Brooklyn,  doesn't  remember  any  of 

better  aVthl>y  Tea rVti^^^^  *^^  cheerleaders.    (Ah,   sweet  bird  of  youth!)   He   watches  and 


Sommer  has  learned  to  be  com 

fortable    on    the    strip,    giving 

him   the    leisure    to   be    intelli- 

'shmen 

Pope  gain  expe 
each   week   to  match  their  re 


SENIORS  —  CAPS  AND 
GOWNS 

Fitting  Tuesday,  January 
14.  1969,  2-5  p.m.  in  Gold- 
farb  Library  Lobby.  The  fee 
is  $6.50.  Payment  may  be 
made  by  cash  or  check  (pay- 
able to  Brandeis  University) 


t  3-0  while  ^iiarkable  natural  talent.  Bayuk  ^l.*^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^^"^'  cneerieaac 

etaleiU   In  ^^"t     2-1;     Pope.      1-2.     Both  P^%.«"^  "'^^'-  ^|^^  ^fP^^^ 

e  laieni.  in  £        ^^        jj  g^d  will  fence  even  ^'^^  Horowitz,  also  of 

tch.    substi-  f^\\„:'  r_  ^u  "5',^''V^^'?^^^^  the   choerloadors     (Ah     swo 


maneuvers  of  their  weapon. 

The    next    Brandeis    fencing 
match    is    in    January    against 


of  nine.  Mark  Frankcl,  weapon    WPI,  at  Worcester 


captain,  disposed  of  three  op- 
ponents with  beautiful  tech- 
nique and  aplomb.  He  needed 
it,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of 
the  inadequate  directing,  which 
bothered  the  sabres  the  most. 
Jim  Backer,  fencing  aggres- 
sively, also  won  three  matches. 
In  finishing  2-1.  Albert  Chao 
Showed  speed  and  strength.  All 


Since  1932,  George 
Kilbride  has  had  four 
sets  of  false  teeth. 


►♦  ♦  ♦^♦-♦-♦^  >♦  ♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦  ^^  ♦"»-♦-#-♦♦  .^^^^^.^^ 

THE  HOME  OF  10,000  SWEATERS 

if    FULLY  FASHIONED 
*    HAND  LOOMED  IN   OUR  OWN  OWN  FACTORIES 

SEPARATES!  —  Sizes  5-18 
SLACKS  &  SKIRTS  —  Sovings  up  to  50% 

MISSES  SWEATERS^„r„•V$"9^tT2o''''^^^^  $2 ^$3- $4 

34-40 


$8.00 


:    EXCITING   DESIGNERS  SAMPLE  SWEATERS 

MENS    SWEATERS    JJ^^o^'-j^^^Mohoir— smortly  styled 

westarknIts  factory  store 

940  Main  Street  (Route   20),  (Banks  Square),  Walthom 

USE  OUR  CONVENIENT  LAY-A-AWAY   PLAN 


»  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  »,»  ♦#♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦»»»♦»»»»»»»»»♦»♦»♦»♦♦♦ 


remembers  last  year's  Brooklyn  game.  Brandeis  rcKie  down  to 
New  York  the  day  of  the  game,  and  proceeded  to  play  like  yoiur 
neighborhood  busdrivers'  union  team.  Brooklyn  won.  74-68.  to 
make  their  season,  beating  a  big-name  coach,  and  to  make 
Nayer  and  Katzman  just  a  little  bit  hungrier  this  time  around. 

Thus  year.  Nayer  and  Katzman  were  the  hosts,  and  they 
wanted  it.  Brooklyn  wanted  it,  too,  and  had  brought  those 
cheerleaders.  They  didn't  have  many  rooters  to  play  to.  but 
they  kept  their  team's  spirit  up.  Dennis  Ozer,  at  5'5"  the  taller 
of  the  two  starting  guards,  felt  somewhat  abandoned,  perhaps, 
and  patted  one  of  the  fine  cheerleaders  on  the  behind  on  her 
way  out  for  a  time-out  spin.  The  Press  Guide  said  he  had  good 
hands. 

The  game  was  good  in  its  way.  One's  perspective  had 
changed  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  Brooklyn's  5'  3"  guard 
was  no  longer  all  that  "quick  and  crafty",  he  was  short.  Their 
forwards  no  longer  "popped  with  abandon  from  way  down- 
town," but  rather  they  couldn't  work  the  ball  inside. 

It  was  an  83-61  Brandeis  win,  important  to  a  lot  of  people. 
Nayer  played  fine  ball  before  he  injured  his  hand  diving  for 
a  loose  ball.  He  was  pulled  as  a  precaution.  He'll  play  next 
year,  too. 

Katzman  had  seven  assists,  no  points  before  sustaining  a 
dislocated  finger.  Last  year,  in  front  of  friends,  relatives,  and 
the  like,  he  did  virtually  nothing.  He  was  guarded  by  his  under- 
study at  Madison  High  School,  a  boy  who  knew  all  his  tricks 
and  weaknesses.  Katzman  graduates  this  year,  but  has  proven 
he  can  indt^^ed  dribble  with  eiUier  hand,  and  that  there  was  no 
way  Brandeis  was  going  to  be  beaten  that  night. 

And  while  the  players  and  the  fans  filed  out  discussing 
the  evening's  matchups,  and  trying  to  uncover  the  significance 
of  it  all,  Brooklyn's  cheerleaders  sat  calmly  near  the  scorer's 
table  taking  stock  of  their  own  world.  It  was  Brooklyn's  first 
basketball  loss  of  the  year,  but  they  weren't  overly  upset.  The 
cheerleaders  at  least,  as  one  of  them  opined,  had  proven  them- 
selves superior  to  their  opposite  numbers  across  the  floor:  "We 
were  much  better,  weren't  we?    We  had  more,  um.  versatility!" 


GARISH? 

Yes. 

GAUDY? 

Yes. 

CHEAP? 

Very.  Only  $2.75  gets  you 
your  very  own  Justice 
sweatshirt.  Printed  in  bright 
black  on  Journalism  yellow 
it's  just  the  thing  to  add 
some  life  to  your  Chanukah 
stocking. 

Send   cash   or  check   with 
size  (S,  M,  L)  to  The  Justice 
(No,     the     emblem     is     not 
slanted  to  the  loft!) 
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"HOUSE 
OF  SPORTS 

SPORTING  GOODS 


One  of  Neio  England's 

Leading  School  and  College 

Outfitters 

HART  and  KASTLE  METAL  SKIS 

SKI    RENTALS 

SQUASH   and   TENNIS 

RACKETS   RESTRUNG 

SKATE   SHARPENING 

835  Moin  Sf.,  Wolthom 
894-0530 
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BULLETIN! 

Student  Council  Presi- 
dent Eric  Yof fie  reported 
at  4  p.m.  that  the  blacks 
in  Ford  are  discussing  a 
joint  statement  drawn  up 
at  this  morning's  meet- 
ing. If  the  proposal  is 
accepted  the  crisis  of  the 
Ford  occupation  is  over. 
Consequences  of  a  rejec- 
tion have  been  con- 
sidered but  none  include 
calling  the  police. 


Ford  Occupied;  Talks  Progress 


More  3lt'i'tiHiis  S/afril  for  Ton  iff  hf 


Students  sit  in  in  the  Bernstein-Marcus  Lobby. 


By  JON  QUINT 

Attempts  to  resolve  the  crisis  over 
the  seizure  of  I  ord  Hall  continue 
tonight  amid  reports  of  progress  on 
90%  of  the  issues  involved  in  the 
dispute.  A  meeting  was  scheduled  for 
six  o'clock  this  evening  in  the  Hoard 
of  Trustees  room.  In  addition,  a 
faculty  meeting  began  at  5  o'clock. 

This  morning  a  similar  group  met 
for  more  than  four  hours.  During  the 
meeting  students  demonstrated 
against  the  University's  announced 
policy  of  ending  amnesty  at  '>  a.m. 

The  major  stumbling  block  to 
ending  the  occupation  which  began 
two  days  ago  centers  around  the 
demand  of  the  blacks  to  make  the 
African  Studies  Program  into  an 
academic  department. 


Faculty, White  Students  React 


By  ELLEN  SHAEFER 

(Editor's  Note:  At  2  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  January  8,  60  to  75 
members  of  the  Brandeis  Afro- 
American  Society  occupied  Ford 
Hall,  refusing  to  vacate  the  building 
until  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
University  would  comply  with  their 
ten  demands.  The  white  Brandeis 
community,  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration, has  reacted  with  a  stun- 
ning array  of  attitudes:  sympathy, 
fear,  hostility,  recalcitrance,  specula- 
tion, and,  above  all,  confusion. 

Perhaps  least  informed  have  been 
the  white  students,  especially  those 
not  associated  with  the  sit-in  at  the 
Bernstein-Marcus  administration 
building  in  support  of  the  blacks' 
position.  In  their  desire  to  emphasize 
the  separateness  of  themselves  and 
their  actions  from  the  rest  of  Bran- 
deis, and  also  the  non-negotiable 
quality  of  their  demands,  the  blacks 
have  kept  communications  to  a  mini- 
mum. Their  dealings  with  the  admin- 
istration have  been  so  delicate  that 
both  parties  agreed  to  almost  com- 
plete secrecy  until  last  night,  when 
several  important  factors  were  re- 
vealed. And  also,  if  there  is  any 
approximation  of  the  truth  to  be 
found  in  such  a  situation,  it  is  not 
likely  to  surface  in  the  midst  of 
high-pitched  emotions  of  the  imme- 
diate moment. 

Still,  there  were  certain  events 
that  did  occur  and  may  become  more 
rather  than  less  obscured  as  time  goes 
on,  and  some  cause  may  be  served  by 
presenting  them  and  the  premises 
upon  which  they  were  predicated, 
whether  they  eventually  prove  to  be 
valid  or  not.  It  is  in  this  limited 
framework  that  the  following  article 
is  offered.) 

The  striking  black  students  held  a 
meeting  in  Mailman  Hall  at  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  to  announce  the  reasons 
for  their  take-over  of  lord  Hall. 
After  requesting  that  the  room  be 
cleared  of  reporters,  Phyllis  Raynor 
'69,  a  representative  of  the  Afro 
American  Society,  said  she  had  not 
been  sent  to  argue  the  merits  of  the 
strike  with  white  students,  but  sim- 
ply to  present  the  group's  demands 
and    let    the    whites    decide    among 


themselves  what  kind  of  support,  if 
any,  they  wished  to  offer.  They 
realized,  however,  that  they  could 
not  be  successful  on  their  own  and 
did  hope  the  whites  would  back  them 
up  in  some  way.  The  two  conditions 
that  prefaced  the  list  of  demands 
were  amnesty  for  all  students,  faculty 
and  staff  participating  in  the  strike, 
and  control  by  blacks  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  all  the  demands.  The 
strikers  would  consider  the  demands 
met    when    the    administration  pro- 

Petition  Urges 
Open  Channels 

Last  night,  over  400  students  met 
in  Gcrstenzang  123  in  an  effort  to 
"prevent  the  University  from  blowing 
up."  They  also  wished  to  put  some  of 
the  student  body  on  record  against 
any  coercive  acts  or  tactics. 

The  group  of  seniors  who  or- 
ganized the  meeting  desired  an  ex- 
pression of  student  opinions  to 
clarify  the  distortions  arising  from  a 
lack  of  expressed  ideas. 

During  the  meeting.  President 
Abram  entered  Cierstenzang  to  advise 
the  students  of  his  meetings  with 
representatives  of  the  black  students 
in  I  ord  Hall,  and  of  their  eventual 
insistence  that  all  of  their  demands 
be  met. 

A  petition  was  finally  drafted, 
and  approved  by  a  large  majority, 
which  stipulated  that  its  signers  were: 

1)  opposed  to  calling  the  police 
on  campus; 

2)  opposed  to  the  taking  over  of 
any  further  buildings; 

3)  opposed  to  the  use  of  force 
against  any  person,  any  building, 
and  any  property  contained  in 
any  building;  and 

4)  in  favor  of  keeping  all  channels 
of  communication  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

As  a  large  number  of  students 
began  to  leave  the  lecture  luill.  after 
approving  the  petition,  a  professor 
rose  and  asked  hovs  people  could 
leave  when  the  University  was  in  a 
state  of  crisis  One  student  replied 
that  students  had  to  prepare  for  their 
finals. 


vided  signed,  "black  and  white" 
proof  that  they  would  be  carried  out. 

All  the  demands,  she  said,  were  non- 
negotiable.  She  then  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  10  demands  as  originally 
formed  (see  detailed  clarification 
elsewhere),  which  closed  with  an 
expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
strikers  at  San  I  rancisco  State  Col- 
lege and  with  the  King-Timilty  Coali- 
tion, and  returned  to  1  ord. 

A  program  on  San  Irancisco  State 
had  been  presented  the  previous  e- 
vening  at  Brandeis,  including  a  speak- 
er from  that  College  who  described 
the  current  events  there.  Also,  Neil  L. 
Iriedman,  assistant  professor  of  soci- 
ology, had  announced  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon that  he  was  striking  for  one 
week  in  sympathy  with  San  I  ran- 
cisco State,  and  had  asked  the  Uni- 
versity to  suspend  his  salary  for  that 
period  of  time.  He  said  that  he  was 
acting  as  an  individual  and  was  not 
asking  anyone  to  join  him. 

The  students  at  Mailman  began  \o 
discuss  what  action  they  wanted  to 
take,  centering  on  the  demands, 
when  the  size  of  the  group  made  it 
necessary  to  move  to  a  larger  room. 
They  reconvened  at  Spingold 
Iheatre.  where  the  desire  for  further 
information  on  the  demands  became 
apparent,  despite  the  opinion  of 
some  that  it  was  the  blacks'  action 
that  should  be  supported,  regardless 
of  the  details  of  the  ten  points. 

Larry  Joseph,  '69.  chairman  of 
the  Student  l.ducational  Policies 
Committee,  was  able  to  enlighten  the 
group  on  several  points.  Though  it  is 
now  possible  to  major  in  an  African 
or  Afro-A merit  an  Studies  Program, 
neither  is  a  full  department,  faculty 
are  hired  and  fired  by  an  indepen- 
dently budgeted  interdepartmental 
committee,  he  said,  but  are  also 
re(|uired  to  be  passed  on  by  a  formal 
department,  through  which  they  are 
officialb  hired. 

It  was  understood  when  the 
Transitional  Year  Program  ( I  YP)  uas 
initialed,  .loseph  said,  that  if  the 
program  was  considcri'd  sueicssful 
and  worth  continuing,  Hrandeis 
ui)uld  assume  the  funding  «)f  (he 
program    (which    was    this    year    fi- 
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The  seizure  began  at  2  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  when  10  to  15  black 
students  entered  the  switchboard 
room  and  told  the  two  operators 
present  to  leave  the  building.  They 
were  "escorted  out  of  the  room," 
Director  of  Business  Administration 
David  Rolbein  said,  noting  that  tlie 
action  was  not  forceful  but  more  an 
easing  out. 

The  operators  went  to  the  nearby 
I'ord  office  of  campus  communi- 
cations director  Ruth  Kelly,  who 
then  called  Rolbein.  Rolbein  re- 
ported that  he  went  to  the  switch- 
board from  his  Bernstein-Marcus 
office  and  that  as  he  entered  the  door 
near  the  switchboard,  he  found  the 
room  packed  with  black  students. 
Rolbein  then  informed  the  Presi- 
dent's office  of  the  action  and 
campus  security  was  ordered  not  to 
attempt  to  enter  the  building. 

A  short  time  after  the  takeover, 
Rolbein  called  the  Waltham  office  of 
the  New  England  Telephone  Co.  and 
asked  them  to  disconnect  the  Univer- 
sity number.  All  calls  to  894-6000 
were  greeted  with  a  recording.  "We 
felt  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
minimizing  confusion."  Rolbein  said. 
He  also  asked  for  a  halt  to  all 
outgoing  long  distance  calls.  1  lu)se 
who  used  the  University  phones  for 
outside  calls  had  sporadic  success. 
The  amt)unt  of  t)utgoing  calls  was 
reduced  by  cutting  the  incoming 
service,  and  periodic  rigging  of  the 
campus  phones,  especially  in  the 
Administration  area,  made  most 
service  impossible. 

After  the  seizure  of  the  phones, 
the  blacks,  whc]|f;e  numbers  had 
grown,  moved  throughout  I  ord 
telling  classes  leave  the  building,  and 
instructing  the  various  office  per- 
sonnel to  leave.  The  only  trouble 
encountered  occurred  around  3:30  at 
the  computer  center  in  the  Sydeman 
ground  floor. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Kirsh  of  the  Physics 
Department  said  he  tried  to  enter  the 
building  and  was  told  by  an  unidenti- 
fied black  that  the  building  was 
closed.  He  then  tried  another 
entrance  and  got  a  similar  report: 
"Building's  closed,  you're  not  going 
in."  Dr.  Kirsh  said  he  was  grabbed  by 
the  arm  and,  when  he  attempted  to 
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extricate  himself,  was  informed  that 
he  would  be  "massacred".  Another 
black  student  arrived  and  broke  up 
the  altercation,  which  Dr.  Kirsh  said 
was  about  to  come  to  blows.  In  the 
interest  of  the  equipment  at  the 
computer  center,  he  said,  the  pro- 
fessor left. 

Once  the  l)uilding  was  cleared, 
students  guarding  the  door  allowed 
members  of  the  press  to  go  to  the 
office  of  I  athan  .Johnson,  black  stu- 
dent advisor,  where  a  news  con- 
ference was  held. 

At  the  conference,  spokesmen 
Richard  Millett,  Ridge  wtjod 
Residence  ('ounselor.  and  Roy  De- 
Berry,  Brandeis  Afro-American 
Society  President,  read  a  prepared 
statement  and  a  list  of  ten  demands 
which  they  said  were  non-negotiable. 
(I  he  demands  were  later  clarified  and 
appear  in  that  form  elsewhere,  in  this 
issue.  Ihe  group's  spokesmen  also 
called  for  a  guarantee  of  complete 
amnesty  for  all  those  involved  in  the 
protest. 

Shortly  afterwards,  members  of 
the  Administration  gathered  in  the 
President's  office,  awaiting  his 
inmiinent  return  from  New  York. 
When  Abram  arrived,  he  went  into 
discussions  with  all  senior  staff  and 
the  deans,  faculty,  and  several  stu- 
dents. He  talked  with  both  Professor 
Kirsh  and  Mrs.  Kelly.  I  he  proposals 
of  the  group  ranged  through  all 
tactics  of  handling  the  situation  from 
forcible  eviction  to  a  visit  by  the 
President.  Both  were  ruled  out  and 
the  President,  after  receiving  a  vole 
of  confidence  from  the  faculty 
Senate,  left  his  office  for  Olin-Sang 
and  an  emergency  faculty  meeting. 
Meanwhile,  Ixecutive  Vice-President 
(.'larence  Berger  held  a  news  con- 
ference in  the  Board  of  Irustees' 
office  and  read  a  statement  from  the 
President.  Ihe  document  condemned 
the  actior)  of  the  black  students,  and 
noted  the  tact  that  the  demands  were 
never  formally  presented  in  their 
present  form  to  any  administrator. 
Berger  noted  the  President's  attempt 
to  maintain  constant  communicatitjn 
and  his  desire  to  work  towarils  ful- 
niling  some  demands  of  the  black 
students. 

Dean  Berger  said  that  he  expected 
the  seizure  to  last  "not  very  long." 
He  also  conmiented,  about  reports 
that  supporters  of  those  in  I  ord  were 
coming  from  other  local  campuses, 
"We  will  continue  to  maintairj  an 
open  campus."  Berger  also  predicted 
that  if  the  action  continued  iiilo 
Thursday  it  "will  bring  the  total 
operati()n  of  the  University  to  a 
standstill." 

At  7:45  on  Wednesday  evening 
Prcsjdenl  Alnam  returned  to  Irving 
l,nclave  and  announced  I  ha  I  the 
faiully  had  approved,  by  a  vote  of 
153  \o  \H  a  resolulion  cojulcmning 
the  black  students'  actions,  ami  had 
called  for  Ihe  students  to  leave  the 
building  and  enter  into  negotiations. 
A  faiidly  committee  was  appointed 
whiih  entered  Ssdcman  and  fold. 

After    leavmg    the    building.    Ihe 

men    went     to    Teldberg    l.oimgc    to 

report  lo  Ihe  Ihen  convencil  Sludenl 

( Oimcil,  and  to  Mailm.in  Hall  lo  meet 
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Reaction  from  1 

named  hy  professors'  eonlrihutions, 
the  Zaie  I  ouridation.  and  the  Otiiie 
ol  Ixonomic  Opportunity)  and  in- 
crease the  nuinl)er  of  students  in 
volved.  He  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  had  heen  an  unnecessarily 
long  delay  in  hiring  a  prt)inised  black 
director  lor  the  program. 

Joseph  explained  that,  among 
other  things,  the  freeze  on  faculty 
hiring  due  to  the  University's  short 
finances  is  impeding  the  hiring  t»f 
black  faculty.  I  hough  15  students 
were  designated  Martin  I  uther  King 
Jr.  scholars  after  last  spring's  demon- 
strations, scholarship  money  had  al- 
ready been  distributed;  the  scholar- 
ships were  purely  honorary  this  year 
and  will  entail  no  monetary  award 
until  the  fall  of  I 'HO.  I  hey  do  not 
provide  for  living  expenses  for  otf- 
lampus  students. 

It  became  clear  that  many  of  the 
demands,  such  as  the  recpjest  for  a 
luochure  for  black  students  and  for  a 
black  I  YP  ilirector.  were  projects  on 
which  the  University  was  already  at 
work.  I  he  conclusioti  drawn  from 
this,  and  from  Ihe  fact  that  the 
demands  were  non-negotiable,  was 
that  the  blacks  were  protesting  Ihe 
manner  in  which  they  had  been 
forced  to  gain  their  objectives  at  least 
as  much  as  (he  limitation  of  these 
objectives.  It  was  fell  thai  through 
constant  negotiation  (he  blacks  had 
received  numy  promises  and  slow 
action  at  best,  and  that  only  by 
seizing  power  could  they  accomplish 
such  aims  as  the  ten  stated  demands. 
Before  breaking  for  dinner  the  group 
decided  that  on  the  whole  they  a- 
greed  with  the  black  strike,  and 
would  support  i(  by  presenting  the 
administration  with  a  demand  for 
amnesty  for  the  strikers. 

Ihe  white  students  congregated 
after  dinner  at  Mailman,  where  sever- 
al faculty  members  came  to  discuss 
the  measure  passed  at  a  faculty  meet- 
ing that  afternoon  by  a  vote  of  153 
to  18,  which  read: 

"We  utterly  condemn  the  forcible 
takeover  of  the  University  premises. 
We  believe  wc  cannot  coidront  the 
problems  of  a  University  under 
threats  and  coercion.  Ihe  faculty 
demands  that  the  students  involved 
vacate  lord  Hall  and  enter  nego(ia- 
tions  of  any  grievance  with  the  Uni- 
versity administration." 

I.ach  faculty   member  seemed  to 
have  a   st)mewhat   different  sense  of 
how    fully    the    faculty    really    sup- 
ported   the    rest)lution.    Professor   S. 
Jay  Keyser  of  the  Inglish  Depl.  felt 
that  the  faculty  wanted  no  police  and 
no  violence  on  campus,  but  s;iw  no 
mechanism     tor    beginning    negotia- 
tions,    and     that     the     atmosphere 
created      prevented     them.     Charles 
I  ischer.  assistant  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy,   was    bitter    at    his    colleagues' 
rigidity  and  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
blacks  and  indeed  for  all  students,  lie 
saw  a  polarized  situation  in  which  the 
faculty    "didn't  really  want   to  face 
how  to  get  the  kids  out  of  lord." 

Urban   League 
Statement 


Ihe  following  statement  was 
released  by  Melvin  H.  King,  executive 
director  of  the  New  Urban  league  of 
Ht)ston: 

Ihe  New  Urban  League  of  Boston 
wishes  to  express  its  strong  support 
for  the  Black  .Students  of  Brandeis 
University  and  the  demands  being 
made  on  the  administration  at 
Brandeis. 

Both  the  strategy  of  direct  and 
disruptive  confrontation  and  the  sub- 
stance of  their  demands  are  very  much 
in  line  with  and  related  to  the  overall 
objectives  of  the  Black  community  of 
Boston. 

What  is  at  stake,  in  our  view,  is 
the  basic  survival  needs  of  Black 
Students  living  and  working  in  a 
white  institution.  Ihe  racist  nature  of 
the  Brandeis  Administration  has 
become  crystal  clear  in  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Administration  to 
respond  positively  and  creatively. 

The  New  Urban  league  pledges  to 
support  and  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  Brandeis  Students  in  whatever 
form  and  at  whatever  time  necessiiry. 

Asa  beginning  step,  the  League  is 
joining  with  the  Joint  ("enter  for 
Inner-(Mty  Change,  which  it  co- 
sponsors  with  Boston  College  in  pro- 
viding Soul  I  ood  dinners  for  the 
Black  Students  at  Sydeman  Hall  as  a 
symbolic  and  realistic  indication  of 
our  support. 


Robert  Uange  of  the  Physics  Depart 
ment  said  he  felt  his  work  in  lYP 
was  valuable  and  the  high  probability 
of  police  violence  incurred  by  t la- 
st rike  made  it  too  potentially 
destructive. 

I  he  overall  impression  was  that 
some  faculty  were  sympathetic,  but 
an  overwhelming  majority  felt  out- 
raged, threatened,  and  bewildered  as 
to  possible  solutions. 

Also  at  that  meeting.  Dean  of 
laculty  Peter  Diamandopoulos  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  admitted 
to  Lord  with  four  other  professors. 
I  he  students  he  spoke  to  there  said 
they  would  like  to  speak  to  President 
Abram.  and  the  D:en  sounded  en- 
couraging. 

There  was  another,  informal  fac- 
ulty meeting  prior  to  10:30  p.m. 
when  several  dorm  meetings  were 
scheduled  tor  students  and  faculty  to 
discuss  the  situation.  Ihe  strong  con- 
viction that  President  Abram  was  not 
to  negotiate  "with  a  gun  at  his  head" 
was  repeated,  and  Abram  was  re- 
assuring. Before  the  faculty  dis- 
persed, however,  Abram  engaged  in 
informal  conversation  with  several 
students  and  faculty  members,  and 
appeared  to  liave  changed  his  mind  as 

a  result. 

Abram    entered    bord    Hall    and 
spoke  to  Roy  DeBerry.  (he  leader  of 
Afro.   As  he  reported   the  conversa- 
tion    in     a     press     conference     at 
(iry/mish  immediately  afterwards,  he 
told   DeBerry    that    the   faculty   dir- 
ective   specifically    forbade    him    to 
confront   problems   under  the  threat 
of  coercion,  and  that  when  the  stu- 
dents left  I  ord  he  "would  negotiate 
any  grievances  they  might  have,"  as 
would   the   faculty  when  \w\  threat- 
ened. Abram  said  he  hadn't  formally 
been  presented  with  the  demands  and 
had   until   the   time  of  their  conver- 
sation only  seen  them  in  the  media. 
DeBerry  told  him  he  could  "consider 
them  presented."  He  asked  if  Abram 
could  concede  on  all   ten  demands. 
Abram  said  he  could  not  negotiate  in 
bord.    DeBerry    said    he    could    not 
negotiate;  Abram  rept)rted  that  they 
parted  amicably. 

Ihe  dorm  meeting,  meanwhile, 
ditl  serve  to  accpiaint  many  students 
with  the  ten  demands,  which  often 
led  to  the  larger  issues  the  blacks 
were  raising,  such  as  clianges  in  the 
power  structure,  and  the  frustration 
they  had  met  with  "liberal"  methods. 
A  group  from  North  walked  down  to 
I  ord  as  a  result,  to  try  to  speak  to 
the  blacks  as  individuals,  with  limited 
success  -  they  exchanged  some  words 
through  an  open  window,  the  only 
method  of  passage  into  lord.  The 
doors  were  chained  shut. 

A  group  from  HamiKon  led  by 
Mrs.  Judy  Pasqualucci,  the  Brandeis 
swimming  coach,  came  to  talk  to 
Abram,  who  met  with  them  and 
explained  his  position.  Afterwards, 
Mrs.  Pasqualucci  proposed  a  state- 
ment Abram  might  sign  and  offer  the 
black  students  to  satisfy  their  de- 
mands. The  statement  said  that 
Abram  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
ends  for  which  the  black  students 
were  working  and  would  use  all  his 
power  to  implement  their  demands. 
Also,  he  would  act  immediately  to 
establish  criteria  upon  which  progress 
would  be  immediately  and  constantly 
evaluated. 

Preliminary     talks     were     being 
arranged    with     latban    Johnson,    a 
graduate  student  in  the  Heller  School 
at  Brandeis  who  is  the  black  students' 
advisor,    junior     class    advisor,    and 
cjuadrangle    director    of    the    Castle. 
Ihe  nature  of  the  several  exchanges 
between    I  ord    and    Ciryzmish    was 
undisclosed,  but  neither  man  seemed 
relaxed    on    route     from     1  ord    to 
(Iryzmish;     at     one     point     Abram 
walked   out    of  the  building  just  as 
Johnson  was  coming  in  to  see  him. 

Ihe  day  ended  around  5  a.m., 
when  Student  Council  released  its 
statement  opposing  the  seizure  of 
lord,  but  expressed  sympathy  for 
the  grievances  of  the  Afro-American 
Society.  It  urged  discussions  at  a 
mutually  agreed-upon  site,  and  the 
prevention  of  bloodshed  by  the 
blacks  leaving  lord  voluntarily 
and/or  Abram  abstaining  from  the 
use  of  force  to  remove  them. 

At  R:45  Thursday  morning,  an 
estimated  250  white  students 
gathered  in  Gryzmish  courtyard  and 
sent  in  several  representatives  to 
Abram  to  request  amnesty  for  the 
blacks  and  to  ask  assurance  that  the 
police  would  not  be  called  on 
campus.  Abram  announced  that  he 
would  grant  amnesty  until  2  p.m. 
that   afternoon~a    time  limit   he  ex- 


tended indefinitely  at  a  10:30  press 
confereiue-but  would  give  no 
guarantee  that  he  might  not  have  to 
call  the  police  in  the  future.  He 
stated  that  he  did  not  have  to  clear 
the  decision  to  call  the  police  with 
the  faculty. 


3lvvtiHiis 


from  1 

with  another  group  of  students. 

Diamandopoulos  told  Student 
Council  (hat  the  black  students 
appeared  to  have  an  "underlying  will- 
ingness to  rethink  their  own  posi- 
tion" should  the  President  go  to  I  ord 
Hall.  Ihe  Dean  said  that  the  funda- 
mental grievance  of  (he  blacks 
seemed  to  him  to  be  their  claim  that 
they  were  treated  as  "less  than  men" 
by  other  students,  faculty,  admin- 
istrators, kitchen  help  and  security 
men. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  held  a 
meeting  in  his  office.  Some  of  his 
aides  urged  him  to  visit  the  bar- 
ricaded students,  but  Abram  re- 
iterated his  decision  not  to  visit  those 
committing  an  illegal  act.  Around  10 
p.m.  the  President  made  his  way  back 
to  Olin-Sang  to  meet  with  the 
1  acuity,  who  were  preparing  to 
attend  the  dorm  meetings  organized 
earlier  in  the  day. 

Dean  Diamandopoulos  told  (he 
group  that  the  students  in  I  ord  were 
willing  to  meet  with  the  President, 
but,  Abram  again  refused  to  go.  He 
returned  to  his  office,  and  the  faculty 
moved  out  to  the  eight  campus  loca- 
tions where  they  held  meetings  with 
students. 

At    11:27,  President   Abram  sud- 
denly   emerged  from   his  office  and 
quickly   walked  across  the  Cirymish 
courtyard,  pursued  by  reporters  and 
cameramen,  to  the  door  of  the  seized 
building,    where    he    asked     to    be 
allowed    in.    After    the    chains    and 
other   barricades  of  the    dot)r   were 
removed,   the    President,  along  with 
Dean     Diamandopoulos.     who     was 
quickly   pushed  out,  were  admitted. 
In     the     confusion     of    lights    and 
crowds,  the  President  disappeared  up 
the    stairs.     Ihe    President    left    the 
building     at      11:44     and     returned 
directly  to  the  Trustees  room,  where 
he  reported  what  had  occurred  inside 
lord.    He    said    he    went    to    lord 
attempting  to  implement  the  faculty 
resolution,     and     wasn't    willing    to 
buckle  under  to  threats  and  coercion 
"at  the  point  of  a  gun."  According  to 
Abram,  after  confusion  over  the  set 
of   demands  was  cleared  up,  he  re- 
ported  his   willingness  to  negotiate. 
Roy   DeBerry.  acting  as  spokesman, 
refused    to    negotiate  and  asked  for 
complete    concession    by    the    Uni- 
versity.   The    President    refused   and 
DeBerry  declared   the  meeting  over. 
Ihe  President  then  held  meetings 
with    l.athan  Johnson,  who  had  re- 
turned with  him  from  1  ord.  and  with 
a  group  of  students  who  had  partic- 
ipated in  a  dorm  meeting  earlier  in 
the  evening.  They  discussed,  point  by 
point,    (he    demands    that    had   been 
presented. 

When  President  Abram  spoke  to 
the  press  again  at  12:35  a.m.,  he 
stated  that  the  work  was  "at  ;;  point 
where  the  less  said,  the  better."  "1 
have  done  everything  in  my  power" 
to  involve  fhe  total  community,  he 
siiid.  and  he  felt  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so. 

After  1  a.m..  the  small  crowds 
that  had  gathered  diminished  and 
only  newsmen  and  administrators 
remained.  The  President  and  his  aides 
continued  to  talk  and  awaited  the 
action  of  Student  Council.  At  4  a.m.. 
Student  Council  President  Lric 
YofTie  returned  from  the  Council 
meeting,  which  had  adjourned  at 
3:30  after  passing  by  a  vote  of  1  3-0-2 
a  resolution  opposing  the  seizure  and 
calling  for  negotiations  at  a  neutral 
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site.  After  his  meeting,  most  left  to 
get  some  sleep  before  the  planned 
protest  demonstration  in  the  Admin- 
istration Center  courtyard  at  8:45 
a.m. 

Thursday  morning,  seizure  was 
given  front  page  coverage  in  all 
Boston  dailies,  and  had  reached 
national  IV  and  radio  reports. 

By  ^  a.m.  over  250  white  students 
and  faculty  had  massed  in  front  of 
the  Bernstein-  Marcus  steps  to  hear 
speeches  and  talks  while  a  delegation 
of  ten  went  in  to  talk  with  the 
President  over  the  issue  of  amnesty 
and  police  action.  While  people 
reported  to  those  assembled  in  the 
light  snow  that  was  falling,  the  ten 
heard  President  Abram  tell  them  that 
he  would  grant  the  group  in  1  ord 
amnesty  until  2  p.m.  Thursday  after- 
noon. He  also  stated  that  he  had  felt 
there  was  agreement  on  seven  of  the 
ten  demands  and  that  negotiations 
could  bring  a  just  resolution. 

When  the  group  of  students 
reported  the  results  of  the  meeting  to 
those  assembled,  a  sit-in  began. 
Students  originally  moved  into  the 
lobby  of  (Jryzmish,  but  the  numbers 
present  wouldn't  allow  the  non- 
obstructive sit-in  acceptable  under 
previous  picketing  and  demonstration 
rules.  The  crowd  then  filled  the 
Bernstein-Marjjus  lobby.  By  10:30 
(iryzmish  was  empty  and  Bernstein- 
Marcus  was  filled  with  sitting  and 
standing  groups  of  students  and 
faculty. 

At  10:35,  the  President 
announced  to  a  press  conference  the 
same  terms  he  had  presented  to  the 
negotiators,  but  he  changed  the 
provisions  of  amnesty  to  a  time  that 
he  would  set  and  not  to  the  one  he 
had  established. 

During  the  hours  before  the  press 
conference   secret  negotiations  were 
going  on  between  black  students  and 
the  Administration.  At  11  a.m.  Presi- 
dent Abram  and  many  of  his  aides 
slipped  away  to  the  I  acuity  Center, 
where  they  met  with  Student  Council 
President     and     Vice-President     Iric 
Yoffie  and  Steve  Deitsch,  Sophomore 
Karl    Springer,    and    several    faculty 
members   including   Professors  Jerry 
Cohen.  Lawrence  I  uchs,  and  William 
Goldsmith.     I  hey    were    joined    by 
three  black  students  who  had  cotnc 
up  from  lord.  Sources  said  that  the 
meeting,    which    lasted    around    40 
minutes     was     constructive,     with 
worthwhile  negotiations  taking  place 
on  the  demands.  A  second  meeting 
was  scheduled  for  3  p.m. 

following  a  short  visit  by  sociolo- 
gist Kenneth  Clark,  the  President  told 
the  group  assembled  in  the  Bernstein 
-Marcus  lobby  that  the  "channels  of 
communication  are  open"  and  that 
he  didn't  want  to  jeopardize  the 
situation  by  saying  more. 

The  second  meeting,  which  ended 
at  4  p.m.  was  reported  to  have  ended 
not  as  optimistically  as  the  first,  but 
a  third  meeting  was  set  for  6  p.m. 
Meanwhile,  the  discussions  in  the 
Administration  Center  lobby  con- 
tinued. 

Wliile  the  President  was  in  the 
I  acuity  (x^nter  for  the  third  meeting 
with  delegates  of  the  black  students, 
five  other  students  who  were  in  1  ord 
and  Sydeman  came  to  the  President's 
office.  The  group,  which  included 
Phyllis  Raynor.  Ricardo  Boales  and 
Vere  Plummer,  said  they  were  there 
"to  give  him  the  response"  of  the 
Afro-American  Society  to  an  earlier 
unidentified  request.  The  five  said  as 
they  left  that  "when  the  President 
comes  back,  he  knows  what  building 

we're  in." 

Around  8  p.m.  the  President 
returned  to  Bernstein-Marcus  and 
addressed  the  crowd  sitting-in.  He 
told  them  that  he  had  met  three 
times  with  what  he  thought  were  the 
only  representatives  of  the  students 
in  lord  but  then,  at  around  7:30,  a 
new  team  of  negotiators  was  sent  in, 
which  reversed  the  positions  of  their 
predecessors,  calling  for  complete 
University  capitulation  and  full 
amnesty.  Mr.  Abram  then  said  that 
the  new  team  had  threatened  to 
destroy  the  University  if  any  physical 
action  was  taken  to  remove  them 
from  the  meeting  building. 


Mr.  Abram  then  went  to  a  session 
held  by  other  students  in 
Gerstenzang  123.  He  reported  the 
same  results  to  that  group,  but  in  a 
different  manner,  and  then  returned 
to  his  office.  On  the  way  there  he 
described  the  new  negotiators  as 
"extreme  and  hostile." 

Mr.  Berger,  who  had  accompanied 
the  President,  revealed  that  the  five 
who  caused  the  breakdown  in  nego- 
tiations were  the  same  five  who  had 
attempted  to  see  the  President  earlier 
when  they  had  arrived  at  the  1  acuity 
Center.  A  report  from  inside  1  ord 
revealed  that  the  students  there  were 
split  on  whether  or  not  to  negotiate. 
The  Leaders  of  the  group  were  in  the 
non-negotiating  category  and  they 
prevailed  on  the  group  to  recall  their 
original  team,  which  was  termed  a 
group  of  negotiating  ones. 

Professor  Gerald  Rosenthal  of  the 
economics  department  said  that  "We 
were  two  minutes  away  from  a 
settlement,  now  we  are  twenty  years 
away." 

By  that  time  on  Thursday  evening 
the  problems  caused  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  lord  increased.  Phone 
connections  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity, on  regular  and  pay  phones 
was  disrupted  by  apparent  action  in 
I  ord.  WBRS-1  M,  which  had  been  on 
the  air  all  day  since  the  early 
morning,  was  knocked  off  the  air  for 
about  20  minutes  shortly  after  9  p.m. 
Outside  lines  were  unobtainable  in 
the  Administration  building. 

The  Dean  of  Students  office  cir- 
culated emergency  numbers  to  all 
dorms  to  allow  residents  to  know 
whom  to  contact,  since  interdorm 
phones  no  longer  connected  with 
security.  Communications  between 
security  cars  were  stopped  as  their 
radio  equipment  was  upset  at  the 
switchboard. 

At  9:08  Professors  1  uchs  and 
Maurice  Auslander  went  to  lord  and 
entered  through  the  only  access,  a 
front  window,  with  a  message  from 
the  President.  At  9:32  they  returned. 
Lxactly  one  hour  later.  President 
Abram  convened  his  most  crowded 
news  conference,  (iuards  were 
needed  to  check  the  crowd  pushing 
into  the  Board  of  Trustees'  room. 

The  president  read  a  statement 
announcing  that  he  had  set  the 
amnesty  deadline  at  9  a.m.  today, 
and  that  those  who  didn't  leave  the 
premises  would  be  suspended  after 
that  time  and  could  face  University 
charges  up  to  expulsion.  He  also 
announced  that  he  has  obtained  a 
temporary  restraining  order  from 
Middlesex  Superior  Court  as  a  civil 
effort  to  halt  the  occupation  of  lord 
or  any  other  University  building. 

At  1 1 :  30  p.m.  the  President  came 
out  to  speak  to  students.  He  said  he 
would  hope  that  everyone  would  be 
proud  of  what  they  would  do  today. 
Lric  Yoffie  then  briefed  the 
students  on  the  developments  during 
the  day  and  made  it  clear  that  if  the 
9  a.m.  deadline  approached  without  a 
settlement  but  with  strong  indica- 
tions of  one,  the  amnesty  would  be 
extended. 

After    that    the    meeting    in    the 
lobby  slowly  broke  up  and  the  Presi- 
dent went  into  more  secret  negotia- 
tions   with    representatives    of    the 
black  students.  By  late  in  the  evening 
the   Administration   awaited   the  re- 
turn of  the  black  negotiators,  an  air 
of    relaxation    came    over    those    in 
Bernstein-Marcus.     Many     bedded 
down  in  the  lobby  and  corridors  in 
ways     identical     to     these     at     the 
sanctuary  last  month.  The  President 
opened  his  office  and  obtained  food 
and    conducted    impromptu    discus- 
sions   with    his   administrators,    the 
faculty  still  remaining,  and  students. 
Wliile  members  of  the  press  played  an 
endless  poker  game,  members  of  the 
University's    press   bureau    slept    on 
their  desks  or  in  their  chairs.  There 
were   no  gatherings  at   the  window 
entrance  to  I  ord,  as  there  had  been 
at    other    times.    Security    loosened 
their    patrols    of   the   buildings  and 
after    a    5    a.m.,   hour-long  meeting 
with    the   black    student   representa- 
tives, most  administrators  and  faculty 
went  home  for  a  short  rest. 
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Student  Strike  On 
To  Support  Blacks 

Pact  Sought  in  Ford  Crisis 
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li  was  Saturday  and  three  blacks  stood  in  front  of  ik^  Bran- 
deis buildinq  they  had  seized  on  Wednesday  and  read  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  under  a  banner  renaming  tfie  institxition. 
The  three  ttiat  the  soul  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  loindow  are 
looking  out  on  are,  from  left,  Beqqie  Sapp,  Lloyd  Daniels  and 
Randy  Bailey.  (JUSTICE  photo  by  Alan  Fcrber). 
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By    JON    QUINT 

Students  Ixjgan  a  strike  today  in  support  of  the  de- 
mands of  the   black  students  who  remain  barricaded  in 

Ford  Hall. 

The  strike  was  approved  last  niftht  by  students  meet- 
ing in  the  Bernstein-Marcus  lobby  after  they  received  a 
rei>ort  from  Ford  that  the  blacks  rejected  the  latest  ad- 
mitiistration  proposal.  It  sought  to  resolve  the  deadkvck 
over  the  African  and  Afro-American  Studies  Department. 
However  it  contained  a  provision  promising  no  formal 
approval  until  Ford  was  vacated. 

Spot  checkj^i  of  buildings  on  campus  descri!)e  the  ef- 
fects of  the  strike  as  minimal. 

At  a  late  morning  press  conference,  President  Morris 
Abram  said  that  the  blacks'  "demands  had  escalated  con- 
tinuously. This  afternoon  the  University  announced  that 
the  blacks  were  being  held  in  contempt  of  *.  civil  restrain 

ing  order  obtained  last  week. 

The  cri.sis  began  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  when  black  stu- 
dents moved  quickly,  fir.st  to 
take  over  the  switchboard  in 
Ford  and  then  to  clear  the 
whole  building  and  occupy  it. 
The  clearing  of  the  building 
was  carried  out  in  a  peaceful 
way.  However,  one  altercation 
was  reported  by  Physics  pro- 
fcs.sor  Lawrence  Kir.sch,  who 
tried  to  use  the  computer  cen- 
ter. 

Once  in  control  of  the  build- 
ing, the  blacks  held  a  news 
conference  and  read  their  ten 
den^ands  on  the  University 
which  Lhey  later  clarified.  The 
top  administrators  as.sembled 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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TA  Department 
Reinstates  Kessler 


Acting  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dean  of  Faculty  Peter 
Diamandopoulos,  the  BrandeLs 
Theatre  Arts  Department  has 
ix?instated  Jan  Kessler  as  its 
instructor  in  mime  and  body 
movement. 

History  of  Problem 

Early  in  De<.'ember,  Theatre 
Arts  Department  Chairman 
Howard  Bay  dismissed  Ke.ssler 
becau.se,  in  his  opinion,  mime 
could  not  be  integrated  into 
the  department's  work.  In  the 
Decemljer  10  issue  of  The 
Ju.siice,  the  Theatre  Arts  De- 
partment came  under  sharp 
criticism  for  the  tactics  it  used 
to  dismi.ss  Kessler.  The  Justice 
indicated  that  contrary  to  spe- 
cific rules  in  the  Brandeis  fac- 
ulty handbook,  Mr.  Bay  had 
dismi.ss<xi  Ke.ssler  without  con- 
sulting all  of  the  tenured  mem- 
bers of  the  Theatre  Arts  De- 
partment, and  that  in  fact  Mr. 
Bay  had  assumed  .sole  responsi- 
bility along  with  only  one 
other  meml>er. 

Prompted  by  "the  protests 
of  several  Theatre  Arts  stu- 
dents." Dean  Diamandopoulos 
requested  to  Chairman  Bay 
that  he  reconsider  Kessler's 
dismissal.  Eventually.  Bay 
agreed  to  retain  Kessler,  who 
was  informed  of  the  new  de- 
velopment.s  and  asked  to  re- 
main at  Brandeis.  Mr.  Kessler 
has  indicated  that  he  will  ac- 
cept the  department's  reap- 
pointment. 


determine  whether  Mr.  Ke.s.s- 
ler's  academic  freedom  had 
been  infringed  upon  by  the 
university. 

Smith  Heads  Committee 

A  special  committee  of  the 
A. A. UP.  was  created  for  the 
case  of  Mr.  Ke.ssler,  headed  by 
English  profe.sKor  John  Smith. 
Assisting  Mr.  Smith  in  the  in- 
vestigation are  profe.ssxjrs  Mil- 
ton Hindus,  Henry  Linschitz 
and  Douglas  Stewart.  Despite 
the  apparent  re-instatement  of 
Kessler,  the  committee  has  de- 
cided to  continue  its  investiga- 
tion into  the  procedures  in- 
volving the  hiring,  firing  and 
rehiring  of  the  mime  instruc- 
tor. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  the 
committee  is  expected  to  in- 
terview all  parties  involved  in 
the  Kessler  dismis.sal,  after 
which  they  will  write  a  report 
on  the  case  and  present  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  Brandeis 
A.A.U.P.  members.  If  the 
port  is  accejHed  by  the  organi- 
zation it  will  then  be  forwarded 
to  President  Abram.  No  one, 
however,  is  bound  to  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the 
report. 


University  President  Morris  Abram  briefed  tin 
IP  of  his  major  deputies,  Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Diamando 
mlos,  looks  on.  (JUSTICE  photo  by  Alnn  Ferber} 
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Black  Studies 

By  RICHARD  OALANT 

A  demand  for  an  Afro-American  and  African  Studies  De- 
partment with  the  "power  to  hire  and  fire"  appeared  last  week 
to  be  the  most  controversial  of  the  ten  demands  submitted  by 
students  occupying  Ford  Hall.  The  propo.sal  grew  out  of  a  de- 
mand by  black  stuaents  presented  following  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  assassination  last  April. 

The  demand  at  that  time  called  for  concentrations  in  both 
African  and  Afro-American  Studies.  An  Advi.sory  Committee 
on  Afro-American  Student  Affairs,  set  up  la.st  April  conducted 

re-    preliminary  discu.ssions  on  the^ 

plan.  Dr.  Abram  Sachar,  then 
president  of  the  University, 
was  quoted  in  the  May  9  Ga- 
zette vo  the  effect  that  the  Fac- 
ulty Educational  Policy  Com- 
mittee   (EPC)    was    "consider- 


White  Sit-ins 
Back  Blacks' 
Ten  Demands 

By   ELLEN   SHAFFER 

About  :»()0  white  .students 
meeting  in  Btrnstein-Marcu.i 
last  nijifht  voted  ovt*rwhelm- 
irigly  i»  favor  of  the  educa- 
tional .strike  that  liejraii  to- 
day. Only  th(Kse  wlio  had 
signed    strike    pledge    cards 

voted. 

In  response  to  the  black 
strike  declared  at  2  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  January  8,  in  Ford 
Hall,  a  group  of  200-300  white 
students  congregated  in 
Gryzmish  courtyard  Thur.sday 
morning.  They  .sent  a  delega- 
tion to  the  administration  to 
request  amnesty  for  the  black 
students  and  to  ask  a.ssu ranee 
that  the  police  would  not  be 
called  on  campus. 

Abram  atinounced  that  he 
would  grant  amnesty  until  Z 
p.m.  that  afternoon  —  a  time 
limit  he  extended  indefinitely 
at  a  10:.'iO  pre.ss  conference  -— 
hut  would  give  no  guarantee 
that  he  nii;;ht  not  have  to  call 
the  police  in  the  future.  He 
staled  that  he  did  not  have  to 
clear  the  decision  to  call  the 
police  with  the  faculty. 

Their  own  demands  rejected, 
the  white  students  decided  to 
stage  a  sit-in,  as  agreed,  in 
Gryzmish;  when  the  lobby 
proved  too  sm.ill,  tiiey  moved 
to  Bernstein -Ma  reus.  During 
the  cour.si'  of  the  day  the  uroup 
broadened  the  extent  of  their 
committmi^'nt  to  tiie  blacks. 
They  adopted  three  resolutions 
as  a  basis  for  their  actions: 

1)  The  Kfoup  of  iK'oiile  as- 
sembled in  the  admini.s- 
tration  buildings  com- 
mits it.sclf  to  reni.nn  thero 
as  a  body  until  the  de- 
mands of  the  black  stu- 
dents have  been  met  to 
their  .satisf.iction. 

2)  Deleg.ttions  from  this 
^roup  will  be  sent  to 
other  segments  of  the 
Brandeis  community  to 
al tempt  to  convince  them 
of  till*  justice  of  the  black 
students'  dem.uidts  and  o£ 
our  own   iM)sition. 

'0    We    will    do    our    best    to 
promote      the      discu.ssion 
and  dialogue  that  we  h»>pe 
will     lead    to    a    peaceful 
and   satisfactory  solution,  s 
However,     if     the     black 
students    are    involuntar- 
ily removed,   we  will  re- 
occufiy  F(»rd  Hall  or  take 
other      efjually      effective 
action  until  the  black  stu- 
dents* demands  are   met. 
The  prof)osal  was  corusiderod 
that  the  whites  int<'rposo  theni- 
selvt^s   between    the   F)olice   and 
Ford,     should     the     police     be 

(Continued  on   page   10) 
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AAliP   Investigates 

was  learned  that 
been  re-instated, 
the  Brandeis  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professoivs,  an  organi- 
zation concerned  with  the  de- 
fense of  academic  freedom,  had 
launched    an    investigation    to 


How  a  Department  is  Formed 

1.  The  full  faculty  mu.st  vote  to  approve  the  creation  of 
the  department. 

2.  An  ad  hoc  faculty  committee,  appointed  by  the  I>ean 
of  Faculty,  recommi'nds  a  chairman  for  the  depart- 
ment; this  group  would  either  include  or  consult  with 
faculty  of  other  institutions. 

3.  The  ad  hoc  committee's  recommendation  goes  to  the 
Dean  of  Faculty  and  then  to  the  President  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

4.  The  chairman  of  the  new  department  then  uses  the 
normal  procedure  for  hiring  other  department  faculty; 
this  may  also  involve  consultations  with  faculty  of 
other  institutions. 


ing  the  po.s.sibility 
study  concentration 
Studies." 

By  late  May.  the  EPC  had 
not  met  to  consider  the  de- 
mand. Dean  of  F'aculty  Peter 
Diamando[)oulos  then  asked  the 
faculty  to  approve  the  concen- 
tration propo.sal  in  principle. 
The  f.tcuity  decided,  however, 
to  ri'fer  the  is.sue  to  the  B'.PC. 

No  faculty  body  officially  dis- 
cus.sed  the  issue  imtil  Septem- 
ber. The  August  8  Gazette  in- 
correctly reported  that  the  fac- 
ulty had  approved  the  concen- 
trations in  principle  and  that 
the  programs  would  soon  go 
into  efTect. 

On  September  25.  the  Stu- 
dent EPC  and  the  A  fro- Ameri- 
can Society  presented  plans  for 
concentrations  to   the   Student- 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


WBRS  to  the  Rescue 

While  a  lot  of  the  media 
came  under  criticism  for 
their  coverage  of  the  events 
taking  place  at  Ford  Hall, 
people  found  that  the  most 
consistent  radio  reports 
were  coming  from  Brandei.s' 
own  radio  .station,  WBIIS- 
FM.  The  .station  mobili/od 
as  soon  as  the  occupation 
started   Wednesday. 

Since  then  the  station  has 
stayed  on  the  air  almost  con- 
st;'ntly  to  bring  direct  re- 
ports, not  only  from  the  ad- 
ministration complex,  but 
from  whcFCVcr  related  events 
were  going  on,  Fven  ti>ou<;h 
the  switchboard  takeover 
halted  their  broadcasting  for 
a  short  time,  the  station's 
personnel  were  able  to  scoop 
all  the  commercial  radio  sta- 
tions with  news  of  events 
relating  to  the  .seizure. 

Using  live  and  taped  tele- 
phone reports,  the  station 
was  the  only  consistent 
.source  of  news. 
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Academic  Reform 


Crisis 


This  is  tho  aRo  of  institutional  break  down  The  ontrenchcd 
iortv:  1)1  out  nHKk<i  li  atlition"^  iunction  serenely  above  a  sim- 
mering (lisconltnt  until  a  moment  of  crisis  reveals  the  serious 
flaws  beyond  the  capabilities  ol  Hm^  most  seemingly  secure 
stint  lure  The  seizure  of  Ford  Hall  has  a  resonance  that 
uliikrs  will  l>eyoiul  immediate  probhms;  indeed,  it  strikes  to 
problems  at  the  very  heart  of  the  university,  throwing  the 
dilemma  of  this  university  into  a  more  vivid  perspevtive  than 
an,\  other  rvmt  of  r«  c(  nt  liistory.  The  resolution  of  thi^;  uni- 
versity crisis  sliall  either  mark  the  conung  of  age  of  tlH>  ancient 
imiversity  institution,  or  the  passing  away,  by  default,  of  a 
very  young  scliool. 

Riches  and  power  have  fostered  the  same  smugness  at 
Brandeir^;  that  all  American  universitits  sutler  from;  what 
makes  it  part icul.'srly  tragic  here,  is  that  a  school  so  young 
eoiild  also  be  so  moribund.  If  problems  arise,  it  is  because  the 
imiversity  has  e>pand(Hl  from  a  mere  place  of  study  to  an 
etdren(h<>d  institution:  its  labs  cari'y  out  research  from  national 
ppace  and  (l<fense  institutions;  its  study  centers  provide  infor- 
mation to  guide  riot  police;  its  faculty  provides  the  brain 
power  for  national  policy.  If  its  student  body  becomes  more 
diverse  and  plaees  upon  it  new  demands,  it  should  come  as  no 
siuprise. 

Some  such  adjustment  was  begun  in  the  various  programs 
to  expand  tlu  niimln  r  ot  Black  .vludents  in  the  under-graduate 
student  body  Wliat  is  clear  is  that  the  adjustment  Was  not 
enough;  the  univer^;ity  has  not  fartd  up  to  a  feeling  of  dis- 
content risen  to  a  seething  emotional  level  among  the  Black 
students.  If  this  new  element  in  the  university  structure  pre- 
sents a  new  set  of  d<  iiiands  upon  this  university,  the  answer  is 
not  to  wonder  about  whether  the  present  structure  is  designed 
to  accommodate  such  demands,  but  to  tind  a  way  of  correcting 
the  problems,  without  threatening  the  other  constituents  of  the 
ljni\  irsity. 

That  an  rmoiional  pitch  so  high  that  the  u.-ual  avenues  of 
political  pr(  sure  w<  re  forecloM  d  is  clear  from  the  nature  of 
the  political  action  The  feelings  run  deep:  they  extend  from 
300  years  of  the  most  vicious  and  degrading  slavery  and  segre- 
gation through  18.  IJ)  or  L'O  years  of  embitterment  and  frustra- 
tion, whuh  culminated  o\(r  the  last  six  months  or  3  years  in 
both  imagined  and  very  real  slights,  hostility  and  insults.  No 
easy  source  can  be  found  The  fault  lies  among  those  students 
w^ho  watch  the  Blacks  in  dining  halls  as  though  they  were 
cir«'us  fr<'akv  and  who  can  only  address  a  Black  student  as  a 
political  entit>  rather  tlmn  a  human  being;  among  those  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  who  do  not  ease  the  highly  competitive 
classroom  situation  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  a  Black 
student  or  rr  fuse  to  Ix^nd  slightly  to  make  education  relevant 
to  Black  consciousness;  among  those  members  of  the  security 
force  who  only  demand  I.D.  cards  of  Black  students;  and  among 
adminisliMtors  who  do  not  remain  fullv  conscious  of  these 
feelings  The  residue  of  these  feelings  shall  remain  long  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  criisis. 

For  the  pres(Mit.  though,  we  are  faced  with  a  set  of  ten 
demands  by  the  Black  .students.  Nin^  of  them  can  V^e  easily 
a<'commodated:  the  tentli.  involving  the  creation  of  an  Afro- 
American  department  with  a  Black  student  committee  to  choose 
the  people  who  will  appoint  the  Black  director,  is  stalling  set- 
tlement "While  we  have  some  doubts  about  the  stresis  placed 
on  the  control  aspect  of  this  last  demand,  and  the  refusal  to 
negotiate  the  point  on  the  part  of  the  Black  students,  we  feel 
that  faculty  arguments  about  the  threat  to  academic  freedom 
are  insincere;  thiis  demand,  even  with  the  control  rider,  is  no 
more  of  a  threat  to  acalemic  freedom  than  the  extra-teaching 
assignments  we  noted  earlier.  We  feel  that  whichever  side 
shows  the  greatest  willingness  to  Ix^  flexil)le  will  gain  the 
greatest  respect:  in  a  university,  respect  is  a  major  key  to 
pow(Mv  It  ceding  on  this  demand  is  the  onlv  solution  to  the 
problem  (and  as  of  now.  it  a)ipear.s  it  is)  then  we  urge  the 
facult.N    and  administration  to  do  so  imm(Mliat(>ly. 

But  what  of  the  future  of  this  university':'  It  has  taken  a 
Crisis  of  serious  magnitude  to  force  the  universit.v  to  reflect 
upon  the  particular  proVilems  of  a  small  but  important  minority 
in  its  midst,  and  to  begin  rethinking  about  the  entire  structure 
of  this  uni\ersity.  Many  students  and  faculty  members  have 
shown  an  ability  to  re-think  their  positions,  but  at  the  price  of 
(\  crisis  that  increasingly  polarizes  all  segments  of  the  Brandeis 
community. 

We  hope  that  one  lesson  shall  be  learned  from  a11  this. 
This  school  need  not  be  a  monolitji  in  its  approach  to  student 
life  and  educational  needs.  It  should  be  able  to  survive  as  a 
great  institution  while  containing  varied  approaches  to  educa- 
tion. The  schools  of  research  need  not  impinge  upon  the  Black 
search  for  an  identity;  the  pre-medical  or  graduate  emphasis 
of  learning  need  not  impinge  upon  those  who  wish  to  use  the 
imiversity  and  the  classroom  for  political  organization  on  the 
outside  or  for  exploring  inter-pt  r<onal  relationships  Since  the 
tmi\ersity  is  alrt^uly  fultilling  so  many  needs  outside  the  tra- 
ditional modes  of  education,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
som'^  students,  too.  wish  to  use  the  university  for  desires  beyond 
usual  department  crit(MMa.  If  Brandeis  is  not  big  enough  for 
all,  it  will  not  survive  for  any. 

KtlHor-iu  Chief  Dai  id  Pitt  nnrl  Noirs  Editor  Ellen  Shaffer 
voted  uyainst  the  editorial  in  tUis  mornmg's  Board  Meeting. 


A  Major  Challenge 


By    WILLIAM   GOLDSMITH 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  CoUlsmith  is  a  m 
und  is  the  President's  Si)eeial  Assistant  jor  St 

For  the  past  three  months  1  have  spent 
a  good  deal  of  my  time  talking  with  students 
and  sitting  on  iaculty  and  faculty-student  c-om- 
mittees  dealing  with  academic  and  environ- 
mental pioblems  of  the  Brandeis  Community. 
The  students  1  have  t^dked  with  lange  from 
bright  seniors  who  are  at  the  top  of  their  class 
academically  to  incoming  freshmen  who 
have  been  admitted  as  clearly  identitiable  aca- 
demic lisks.  T'iiey  include  conservative  S(iuares 
and  SDS  members,  student  activists  and  art 
majors  who  have  very  little  to  do  with  so<ial 
and  political  piobkms,  "trippers"  and  non- 
imbibers — in  shoit,  something  of  a  cross  sec- 
tion ol  the  Biandeis  student  body.  The  list  of 
academic  committees  is  more  than  a  cross  stx;- 
tion  It  would  include  everything  fiom  the 
Educational  Policy  Committee  to  tlie  new  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Student  Environment,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Administrative  C(>mmittee, 
the  President's  Administrative  Cabinet,  the 
Flexible  Curriculum  Committee,  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Education  and  the 
Student-Faculty  Subcommittee  on  Eklucational 
Policy.  1  list  all  of  t'iuse  activities,  not  to  claim 
membership  in  the  Brandeis  Establishment  or 
to  point  out  that  1  have  been  busy  for  the  past 
three  months,  but  to  indicate  that  I  have  at 
least  been  in  touch  with  many  ol  tht  students, 
faculty,  and  members  of  the  Administration 
who  are  coniionling  the  pioblems  that  plague 
tnis  institution,  and  who  ar(^  trsing  to  come  up 
with    solutions    to    thes<^    problems. 

One  of  the  thinss  that  has  be<ni  most  reveal- 
ing is  that  all  three  groups — students,  faculty 
and  Administration  sense  that  it  is 
wrong,  yet  Ihey  are  not  really  sure  ot  wliat 
that  something  is.  They  arc  also  not  aware  of 
the  major  coneern  that  e.P  h  of  the  other  groups 
has  for  the  stale  of  affairs  of  the  community 
at  large.  Each  group,  of  course,  has  its  "thing:"' 
the  students  their  own  work  and  lives,  the 
faculty  their  teaching  and  scholarship,  and  the 
administration  a  continuing  concern  for  the 
support  and  operation  ol  the  University.  Their 
"thing"  naturally  attracts  most  of  thtiV  atten- 
tion and  time,  but  each  group  is  also  greatly 
trouble<l  by  the  state  ol  the  University,  and 
generally  speaking  there  is  little  oppoitunity 
for  the  three  groups — collectively  or  indivi- 
vidually  —  to  communicate  with  one  another, 
to  compare  notes  and  exchange  ideas.  When 
the  discu.ssion  is  public-  lor  example  some  of 
the  larger  confrontations  at  the  Sanctuary — 
the  groups  appeared  to  l^e  talking  right  past 
eaeh  other 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  One  afternoon,  just 
as  the  Administrative  Committee  was  about  to 
convene  for  one  of  its  length\ .  almost  bi- 
weekly, sessions,  two  students  appeared  and 
requested  that  the  Committee  meet  publicly  in 
the  Sanctuary.  The  arguments  advanced  were 
sound  according  to  the  criteria  of  John  Dewey's 
theory  of  pedagogy:  namely  that  the  students 
said  that  they  wanted  to  find  out  more  about 
how  the  University  was  governed,  and  they 
l.Ji*>i»K|iit  they  might  learn  better  by  seeing  dif- 
aspect,s   of   that   government    in    action. 


ember  o/  the  American  Civilization  Department 

udent  Affairs.) 


for  en  t 


Opinion 


The  members  of  the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee were  surprised  and  tried  to  explain  to  the 
students  that  the  Committee  could  not  imme- 
diately comply  with  this  request,  primarily 
because  much  of  its  business  was  privileged — 
personal  situations  of  students'  mental  health, 
academic  petitions,  etc.  Even  if  the  mc^mbtrs  of 
the  Administrative  Committee  (in  all  their  wis- 
dom) would  have  no  personal  objections  regard- 
ing the  invitation  to  the  Sanctuary,  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  discuss  publicly  matters  that 
had  come  to  them  in  strictest  confider>ce.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Administrative  Committee  had  no 
authority  to  conduct  such  a  public  meeting.  It  is 
a  faculty  committee,  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  to  change  its  twenty  year  procedures  on  a 
moment's  notice  at  the  rtxjuest  of  several  stu- 
dents would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  in  possible  violation  of  the 
binding  laws  of  the  University,  incorporated 
into  the  faculty  handbook.  We  attempted  to  ex- 
plain this  to  the  students,  and  then  a  number 
of  members  of  the  committee  offered  to  come 
down  to  the  Sanctuary  alter  the  meeting  and 
spend  as  much  time  as  the  students  wanted,  ex- 
plaining the  piocedures  and  authority  of  ttiis 
commit  tt^ 

The  students  were  not  satisfied  witVi  this  offer, 
but  they  linally  left,  somewhat  sullenly.  When 
lour  of*  us  latei  came  to  the  Sanctuary,  the 
.audents  who  liad  made  the  original  request 
were  no  longer  the  slightest  bit  interested  (if 
they  had  e\er  been)  in  discussing  the  pro- 
cfduits  ol  the  Administrative  Committee,  and 
did  th«ir  bt  st  to  ignore  us.  Some  other  students 
were  willing  to  talk,  however,  and  we  sta>ed 
on  lor  scNcral  hours,  discussing  various  aspects 
of  the  Committee's  work  and  other  pioblems  of 
Uni\ersity  go\crnance.  Sexeral  MIT  students 
ti'ok  the  lend  in  discussion,  and  it  became  clear 
rathej  quickly  that  there  were  few,  if  any, 
Brandeis  students  terribly  interested  in  discus- 
sing the  complexities  of  the  work  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee,  and  not  very  many 
who  were  interested  in  University  governance. 
The  MIT  students,  who  were  quite  articulate, 
and  several  SDS  members  appeared  anxious  to 
escalate  the  discussion  into  a  general  con- 
frontation over  the  military-industrial  complex, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  lole  of  the  Bran- 
deis faculty,  vis-a-vis  the  Sanctuary.  All  of  these 
arc  topics  worth  discu«-sing,  but  it  was  clear  to 
any  fair-minded  students  present  that  no  one 
was  prepared  to  or  interesttxi  in  discussing  the 
question  that  had  led  to  our  visit,  nor  was  the 
discussion  that  ensued  conducted  on  a  level 
conducive  to  better  understanding  of  any  of  the 
(piestions  that  were  rais<'d, 

I  have  ehiboratcd  on  this  incident  because  I 
think  this  kind  ol  abrasive  conlrontation  is  not 
the  way  faculty,  students,  and  Administration 
should  go  ab(.ut  exploring  together  the  most 
critical  problems  with  which  this  University 
is  faced  Tlnre  were  other  visits  I  made  to  the 
Sanctuary  where  I  did  engage  in  even  longer 
discussions  with  smaller  groups  of  students, 
and  on  thove  occasions  we  botii  discovered  that 
we  had  a  great  deal  more  in  common  tl.an 
what  was  separating  us,  and  we  went  away  bet- 
(    Contitiueil    on    Page   4) 


For  the  Strik 


The  action  taken  at  last 
night's  faculty  meeting  has  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  a  hitiurto 
fluid  situation  into  a  seemingly 
unresolvable  deadlock.  At  long 
last  the  faculty  has  spoken,  and 
it  appears  that  it  has  spoken 
its  final  word.  Without  doubt  it 
has  made  what  it  at  least  con- 
siders to  be  a  "conces,sion."  that 
is.  the  endorsement  of  an  au- 
tonomous African  and  Afro- 
American  Studies  D<^pai1mi-nt 
(an  endorsement  conditional  on 
the  vacation  of  Ford  Hall  by 
the  black  students).  However, 
implicit  in  the  resolution  of  the 
faculty  is  a  rejection  o.  one  of 
the  black  students  demands: 
the  selection  of  the  Black 
Director  of  the  Dt^partment  by 
the  black  students  themselves. 
Tlie  black  stuclents  have  in 
their  turn  rejected  this  com- 
promise, even  as  "clarified"  by 
the  Administration.  And  thus 
the  matter  rests;  an  irresistible 
force  and  an  immoval^le  object. 

It  is  not  without  some  mis- 
giving.s  that  we  support  the 
demands  of  the  Afro-Airerican 
students,  and  in  particular, 
their  demaiul  for  wh.at  is  in 
effect  total  control  over  the 
naming  of  the  Director  of  their 
department.  If  looked  at  solely 
with  regard  to  the  most  noble 
values  of  aeademia  this  demand 
ih  questionable  at  best,  and  we 
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are  fully  congizar.t  of  some  of 
the  unfortunate  consequences 
which  might  result  from  its  ac- 
ceptance. But  to  limit  one's 
view  of  the  black  students 
demands  simply  to  the  perspec- 
tive of  that  largely  fictitious 
entity,  the  "disinteresttxl  schol- 
ar" is,  gi\en  the  realities  of 
American  life  in  19()9,  to  be 
both  irrelevant  and  objecti\ely 
reactionary. 

It  is  by  now  almost  a  truism 
to  say  that  the  American  Uni- 
versity functions  within  a  wider 
social  context  which  is  sick, 
unjust,  and  fundamentally  out 
of  joint.  But  if  we  admit  that 
this  is  the  case  then  we  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  implica- 
tions and  consequences  of  this 
unhappy  state  of  affairs.  The 
sickness  an<l  the  injustice  of 
the  society  has  long  since  Ix^gun 
to  impinge  upon,  and  in  niany 
instances  corrupt,  that  so-called 
bastion  of  purity,  the  univer- 
sity. It  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  the  inetiuities  of  the 
.society  continue  to  exist.  To 
say  that  this  is  regrettable  is 
to  say  no  more  than  that  we 
live  in  regrettable  times.  Quasi- 
moral  posturing  and  raging  at 
the  heavens  are  inadequate  and 
dangerous  responses  to  our 
present  discontents. 

What  is  at  issue,  then,  with 
resptxt  to  the  black  students' 


demands,  involves  not  only  a 
question  of  academic  justice 
but.  more  importantly  a  fund- 
amental (|u est  ion  of  social  .jus- 
tice, which  is  to  si\y,  historical 
justice  lor  the  American  black 
man  What  is  most  tragic  about 
the  present  crisis  at  Brandeis, 
as  well  as  about  the  crisis  of 
the  University  in  geneial,  is 
that  the  two  concepts  are  in 
conflict  For  it  is  in  the  unhappy 
confrontation  of  these  two 
moral  imp(>ratives  that  the 
true  reality  of  the  "state  of 
duress"  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves finally  becomes  clear. 
We  are  indeed  "negotiating  at 
the  point  of  a  gun"  at  Brandeis, 
but  in  the  last  analysis  the  gun 
IS  being  wielded  not  by  the  oc- 
cupants of  Ford  Hall  but  by 
the  society  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity functions,  and  by  the 
men  who  control  and  manip- 
ulate it. 

The  faculty's  decision  on  the 
Afro  Department  has  indicated 
to  us  that  the  pressure  for  ac- 
ceptance of  the  drinand  exerted 
by  the  presence  of  the  students 
m  ford  has  failed  substantially. 
Fhe  time,  we  believe,  has  ar- 
rived to  augment  the  blacks 
pressure  with  some  measure  of 
resolute  and  militant  action  by 
the  white  students  of  Brandeis. 
We  are  in  accord  with  the  stu- 
iContinued  on  Page   9) 
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Cathode  Disbursement 

By  ERIC  STEINMAN 

Editor's  note:  This  report 
covers  programming;  through 
Sunday  night. 


If  one  can  say  anything  about 
how  the  Boston  television  sta- 
tions covered  the  Ford  Hall 
crisis,  one  has  to  call  it  etnin- 
ei.tly  fair.  The  typical  report 
by  either  Channel  4  (WBZ), 
Channel  5  (WHDH)  or  Chan- 
nel 7  (WNAC)  dealt  with  the 
views  of  all  four  factions  in  the 
situation:  the  black  students 
and  their  demands,  the  white 
student's  reactions,  the  facul- 
ty actions,  and  the  administra- 
tion activities. 

While  the  video  reporters 
and  cameramen  fell  prey  to 
the  desires  of  some  of  the  ele- 
ments involved,  mainly  the  ad- 
ministration, the  television  men 
went  beyond  what  was  fed  to 
them  in  press  briefings  or  full- 
scale  conferences  to  cover  the 
whole  story. 

Standard   Reports 

The  typical  news  report  on 
all  stations  concentrated  on  the 
various  reactions  of  one  group 
to  another  as  well  as  the  recent 
developments  in  the  negotia- 
ticMis  or  faculty  pronounce- 
ments. The  reporter  in  most 
cases  stationed  himself  outside 
of  Ford  and  the  press  confer- 
ences and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation were  integrated  into 
the  report.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  the  while  picket 
lines  which  as  of  this  hour  have 
been  set  up  at  two  different 
times  Due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  admittance  to 
Furd.  the  coverage  concen- 
trated on  the  black  demands 
and  the  occasional  black  press 
conferences.  There  was  a  re- 
port that  one  black  newsman 
succeeded  in  filing  a  filmed  re- 
port from  tfu'  sei/.ed  building 
for  Channel  7.  but  this  viewer 
unfortunately  did  not  see  it. 

WBZ  devoted  the  most  time 
to  coveratje  on  the  campus,  due 
mainly  to  their  having  an  hour 
of  local  news  in  the  early  eve- 
n  I  n  ;;  in  o  m  p  a  r  i  s  o  n  to 
WHDH's  30  minutes,  and  even 
less  on  WNAC.  Clark  Booth, 
who  came  out  for  WBZs  Eye- 
witness News,  had  his  ups  and 
downs  in  covering  the  events. 
Booth  usually  covers  sports, 
and  it  shows  up  occasionally  in 
his  treatment  of  the  issues.  One 
wonders  why  WBZ  couldn't 
send  over  someone  a  little  more 
eKperienced  However,  some  of 
his  reports  were  reasonably 
intercvsting.  One.  in  particular, 
featured  some  discussions  be- 
tween students  outside  the 
Bernstein -Ma  reus  Adminislra- 
tr Jtive  Complex,  and  Pro- 
fes^jor  Alex  W  e  i  n  g  r  o  d.  a 
member  of  the  Anthropology 
Department.  These  discussions 
seemed  spontaneous  and  un- 
planned. They  were  very  typ- 
ical of  the  get-togethers  facul- 
ty and  inquiring  students  were 
having  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
crisis.  So  much  for  Clark's  ups. 
Now  for  his  downs.  I  resented 
his  sarcastic  comments  con- 
cerning the  attempt  to  expel 
the  press  from  the  discussions 
at  Bernstein-Marcus  for  a  cer- 
tain period  on  Thursday,  He  re- 
ferred to  those  attempts  as  the 
comic  relief  of  the  day.  That 
was   without   a     oubt  a   no-no. 

National    Coverage 

While  the  story  was  played 
up  on  the  Boston  stations,  (it 
was  and  is  still  to  this  date  the 
lead  story  each  evening  on  all 
news  casts),  this  did  not  hold 
true  for  the  national  coverage. 
(Huntley  and  Brinkley  —  NBC. 
and  Walter  Cronkite  —  CBS). 
The  story  was  cov.»red  in  one 
sentence  each  evening  on  both 
of  these  news  shows.  In  a  ra- 
ther pertinent  social  comment 
on  today's  world.  Walter 
C''onkite.  .)n  Wedr.esday  night. 
announctHJ  the  takeover  o  f 
Ford  in  tlv'  followint^  manner: 
Today's  trouble  at  a  college 
cunpus  occurred  at  Brandei.-> 
University  where  a  group  of 
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FROM  THE  CPS 

"On  all  campuses  most  of  the  time,  the  student  press 
is  highly  unreliable,  frequently  irresponsible  and,  when 
controlled  by  a  group  that  is  hostile  to  the  institution, 
seriously  destructive.  In  the  earlier  conditions  of  com- 
munity this  was  little  more  than  a  nuisance.  Faculty  and 
many  students  were  unable  to  discount  its  reports  and  to 
correct  them  through  the  means  subtly  but  significantly 
provided  by  the  fact  of  community. 

''Under  contemporary  conditions  a  near-monopoly  of 
campus  communication  patterns  by  the  student  press  is 
dangerous,  even  a  menace." 

•'The  answer  to  this  problem  obviously  does  not  lie 
in  the  management  of  or  censorship  of  the  student  press. 

"In  the  contemporary  setting  no  university  adminis- 
tration can  be  without  a  regular  printed  or  electronic 
means  of  reporting  to  students  and  faculty,  completely 
under  its  control  and  aimed  at  frank  and  responsible  com- 
munication of  the  facts  involved  in  incidents,  developing 
issues,  current  problems  and  proposed  policies." 

— David  B.  Truman,  vice-president 
and  provost,  Columbia  University; 
socaking  before  the  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  Dec.  3. 


black    students   took   over    a  television   has   done  a   fine  job 

building    which    housed    the  of  reporting  this  situation  in  a 

switchboard    among    other  fair,    factual     manner.    Maybe 

things  ....  some  of  the  newspapers  in  this 

Today's  hijacking  occurred  .  .  town  can  learn  from  their  ex- 

To  this  viewer  it  seems  that  ample. 
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A  major  desire  of  Brandeis  University  students  Is  to  create 
a  sense  of  community  with  their  fellow  students.  One  can 
readily  see  this  in  the  Warmth  movement,  which  took  place  last 
year  in  an  effort  to  make  Brandeis  people  reach  out  to  each 
other;  one  saw  this  in  the  Sanctuary  as  people  questioned  how 
this  sense  of  unity,  of  companionship,  of  group  identity  could 
extend  beyond  those  two  short  weeks. 

Now  we  see  this  problem  even  more  sharply  as  the  black 

students  isolate  themselves   in  Ford  Hall.    Almost  every   white 

student  who  has  tried  to  go  inside  the  building  has  been  refused 

entrance.   It  is  becoming  evident  to  the  white  student  at  Brandeis 

that  he  has  not  reached  his  fellow  black  student.    To  some  this 

is  indeed  surprising:    'Some  of  my  best  friends.  .  .  ."    To  others 

it  is  not  so  surprising;  they  have  been  asking  themselves  for  a 

long  time  how  they  could  truly  (and  I  do  mean  truly  because 
so  many  people  delude  themselves  on  this  point),  feel  comfort- 
able with  a  black  person. 

Thus  the  while  students  were  faced  with  a  problem  as  soon 
as  the  blacks  took  over  Ford  Even  if  they  did  not  support  the 
black  students,  in  part  or  in  whole,  they  felt  compelled  to  show 
support  so  that  the  blacks  could  never  accuse  them  of  racism. 
This  point  of  v|ew  became  clear  in  a  meeting  some  students 
from  Usen  dormitory  had  with  President  Abram.  One  girl  told 
him  that  he  could  not  ask  the  students  to  support  the  faculty 
resolution  because  it  would  cause  a  black-white  confrontation. 
One  professor  conunenled  that  black-white  relations  was  an  old 
problem,  and  that  this  situation  would  not  intensify  that  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  doubtful  that  the  students  there  believed  him. 

Other  while  students  went  over  to  Ford  and  ask(»d  to  l>e 
let  in.  They  wanted  to  get  a  picture  of  what  was  happening 
there,  and  they  wanted  to  help  —  perhaps  to  serve  as  liaisons 
between  the  blacks  and  the  administration.  They  were  rejected 
and  many  could  not  understand  it.  It  is  the  dilemma  of  the 
white  liberal  who  has  been  trying  to  help  the  black  all  his  life. 
He  cannot  understand  why  they  hate  and  scorn  him.  He  does 
not  understand  Black  Power  and  the  nc*ed  for  black  pride. 

Within  hours  of  the  take-over  Bernstein-Marcus  became  the 
site  of  a  sit-in.  It  is  questionable  how  many  of  the  people  there 
had  really  considered  the  demands.  Rather  there  may  have 
been  a  fcvling  that  whatever  they  were  demanding,  the  blacks 
were  right  because  they  are  black.  Did  they  come  out  of  sincere 
conviction,  guilt  or  some  of  lK)lh? 

By  now  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  students  sitting  in  are  there 
because  they  sincerely  believe  that  the  blacks  should  gel  their 
demands.  But  this  is  not  to  sav  that  they  no  longer  feel  guilty. 
And  both  their  convictions  and  their  guilt  motivate  them  to 
discuss  how  far  they  will  go  in  the  end.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  students  there  have  discussed  thoroughly  the  conse- 
quences of  standing  between  the  police  and  the  blacks.  And  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  a  dc»cision  to  avoid  confrontation  with 
the  police  does  not  necessarilv  reflect  non-belief  in  the  demands. 
Some,  of  course,  fear  personal  safety,  some  do  not  bt^lieve  police 
confrontation  is  an  effective  method  of  demonstration,  others 
believe  it  would  destroy  the  university  and  don't  want  this  to 
happen.  And  there  are  those  who  would  be  out  there  if  Presi- 
dent Abram  were  to  call  the  police. 

It  does  not  appear  that  President  Abram  will  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  police  so  one  must  ask,  what  will  happen 
when  this  is  over?  Probably  there  will  be  a  general  return  to 
complacency.  Too  few  people  will  wrestle  with  the  problem 
of  black-white  relations.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  too  few 
students  have  come  to  Bernstein-Marcus,  neither  to  participate, 
nor  even  to  observe.  Some  have  met  in  Gerstenzang.  but  not 
too  often  and  not  for  very  long.  And  it  is  symptomatic  of  the 
insulated  nature  of  the  University  that  thc\se  people  are  able  to 
escape  to  their  books.  Il  is  too  eas.v  for  them  to  ignore  what  is 
happening.  Just  as  guilt  motivates  people  to  sit  in  Bernstein- 
Marcus,  guilt  makes  people  want  to  avoid  the  issue. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  2600  students  attempt  to  sit  in. 
but  I  t)elieve  that  more  cominimication  among  white  students 
here  is  net^ded  It  is  too  easy  to  say  these  days  "I  .support  this." 
'I  reject  this,"  without  reallv  coming  to  an  understandinL»  of  it 
And  when  this  is  all  over  u  :f  pos-ible  whil(>  it  continue^  the 
cumtnunicalion  must  of  course  exlend  lo  the  blacks. 


The  Newspoper  Spoon 

WARKEN   SOIFEER 

EDITORS  NOTE    This  article  was  written  Sunday  night 
Press  coverage  of  recent  events  has  been  loo  iyij.^^i  ..i  thfa 

press'  role  in  campus  and  other  disorders  of  the  past  few  years. 

Distortion,   appeals   to    racism,   and    inaccuracies    in    detail    oc- 

curred  frcKjuently. 

The  Record  American 
Press  coverage  by  the  Boston  Record  American  has  beea 
characterized  by  inflammatory  exaggerations,  and  veiled  jp- 
peals  to  white  racism.  Distortion  has  occurred  in  headlines,  in 
verbs  and  descriptions  implying  great  action,  and  inaccurate 
details,  _^    

"Brandeis  Agrees  to  9  of  10 
Black  Demands"  was  Satur- 
day's headline.  It  is  inaccurate 
and  overexaggerating  to  run 
such  a  headline.  Whether  the 
administration  had  accepted 
the  black  demands  satisfactor- 
ily by  Friday  night  remains 
unclear. 

Phrases  and  particularly 
verbs  have  been  used  to  appeal 
to  a  reader's  racism.  There  has 
hardly  been  a  "Battle  of  Bran- 
deis.'' The  demands  have  been 
characterized  as  "10  Black 
Power  Demands,"  The  event 
described  by  the  phrase,  "hit 
with  court  order,"  though  it 
was  reported  in  Friday's  paper, 
did  not  occur  until  Saturday 
and  the  status  of  that  court  or- 
der is  still  in  doubt.  "Militants" 
is  very  often  used   in   place   of 


"badgered  newsmen"  in  Bern- 
stein-Marcus for  information; 
they  heard  from  their  own 
sources.  Describing  the  SDS 
statement  as  "a  shotgun  wed- 
ding of  rhetoric  and  cool  talk'* 
is  ridiculous,  improper,  and 
imprecise. 

Cornelius  Dalton.  in  a  Sun- 
day column,  wrote  as  though 
he  had  read  Dr.  Sachar's  pre.s;* 
statements  and  was  now  writ- 
ing a  eulogy  for  Brundids. 
"Students  are  doing  their  part" 
in  a  national  rebellion  in  Fori. 
He  condemns  "irrational  atti- 
tudes," "utter  irresponsibility," 
on  the  part  of  the  black  stu- 
dents. The  situation  is  "tragic  " 
His  view  of  university  govern- 
ment is  about  fifty  years  out  of 
date.     Morris    Abram's    'three- 


students.  "      Sunday's     edition   legged    stool     of     faculty,    stu- 


used  "capitulation"  rather  than 
acceptance  when  referring  to 
the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion's reaction  to  the  demands. 

Their  details  have  been  char- 
acterized    by     poor     reporting. 

Phones  haven't  been  cut  off 
since  Wednesday  afternoon  as 
stated.    The  word    'students  "  in 


dents,  and  administration"  v§ 
not  part  of  Mr.  Dalton's  concei>- 
tion  of  university   government. 

The   Boston  (ilobe 

The  Boston  Globe  has  coma 
closer  to  the  facts  than  the  oth- 
er papers,  but  there  are  inac- 
curacies   in    detail    and    impro- 


quotes  is  used  once  lo  imply  Pieties  in  emphasis.  AttemfH* 
non-Brandeis  people  instead  of  ^^  characterize  the  campu.-i 
interested  spectators  or  stu-  "^o"d  have  been  the  more  mac- 
dents.  Ricardo  Boales.  TYP  t^>^»''ate,  while  the  actual  newj 
representative  on  Student  reporting  has  been  relatively 
Council,  is  from  Houston,  not  So»d.  The  editorial  which  at- 
tacks "mindlessness"  and  then 
prayed  that  the  villains,  if  any, 
be  removed"  is  too  typical  of 
the  Glolx's  simplistic  efforts  t>» 
categorize  the  situation  by 
comparing  it  to  other  campuj 
disorders.  Misrepresentations 
occurred  in  word  choice,  and 
emphasis. 

"Only  about  .')0  black  stu- 
dents and  200  whites  appeared 
to  be  \  isibly  involved  in  Ihtf 
dispute  with  the  admini.->tr  i- 
tion.  out  of  a  student  l>odv  )f 
2()00,"  "Little  activity  .save  stu- 
dents going  to  class"  is  stat*>i 
in  th<'  articU\  while  there  iiave 
been  perfietual  discussions,  a 
feeling  of  ferment,  which  i* 
campus-wide  and  not  confined 
to  B(>rnstein  Marcus  and  Kurd. 
No  iigures  on  class  attendanco 
can  be  computed;  thf  GIo4k; 
claimed  that  2:i00  students  at- 
tended classes  Friday. 

TIk»    articles   were    organize"! 


from  Roxbury  as  reported. 
President  Abram  said  seven  of 
the  demands  were  university 
policy;  the  Record  American 
quoted  eight. 

Emphasis  by  Ken  Powers. 
Jim  Greenidge.  Arsene  Davig- 
non  and  John  McGinn  has  been 
on  the  militanee  of  the  l>lack 
students  and  President 
Abram's  statements.  Their  best 
rej>orl  was  Thursday;  Friday 
was  the  worst. 

The   Boston  Herald  Traveler 

The  Boston  Herald  Travelers 
coverage  has  been  a  complete 
disaster.  Attempts  to  sound  hip. 
use  of  scare  headlines,  and  de- 
tails inif)lying  that  students  are 
a  bunch  of  radicals  '  have 
been  the  offenses. 

'Left  CJroups  Want  Role" 
and  "Blacks  Threaten  Brandeis 
Ruin"  have  been  among  their 
large,  sometimes  full  page 
headlines.  There  is 
group"  participating  as  such  in 
the  Bernstein-Marcus  non-ob- 
structive sil  in.  much  less  con- 
trolling it.  The  sit-in  is  s|>on- 
taneous  and  formless,  unorgan- 
ized by  any  left  group  "  The 
second  is  dangerously  exag- 
gerated  in   an   obvious  attempt  cus   demonstrations. 


no  "left  with  sf)eeulation  having  em|)hdi- 
sis  over  fact.  As  an  example, 
the  order  of  import;mce  is  con- 
jecture on  switchboard  com- 
munications and  the  possibilit/ 
of  Abram  calling  the  police  in- 
stead of  facully  and  student 
resolutions,  und  Bernstein -Mar- 


to  play  on  racial  tensions  and 
give  the  impression  that  stu- 
dent-provoked violence  is  im- 
minent. 

Details  were  slantcvi  to  por- 
tray the  protestors  as  mostly 
members  of  the  New  Left  and 
SDS  Membership  in  Brandeis 
SDS  has  always  been  notably 
small.  certainly  never  ap- 
proaching two  or  three  hun- 
dred, and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  identify  most  of  those  sitting 
in  as  representing  any  political 
group  The  faculty  has  no  role 
in  creating  the  Afro-American 
Center  as  claimed.  Elliot  Frank 
is  not  on  the  Student  Council 
as  stated  in  Saturday's  paper. 
Students  present  are  not  all 
radical;  some  are  curious;  some 
are  working  for  campus  media. 

On  Friday,  black  violence. 
Morris  Abram.  and  the  Ger- 
stenzang iK'tition.  rather  than 
the  clarification  of  demands  or 
the  sit-in  at  Bernstein-Marcu.s. 
were  placed  in  leading  posi- 
tions in  the  article. 

Words  are  used  lo  inflame 
exaggerate  and  lead  to  aver 
misinterpretations.  Hie  'lol>l)y 
was  littered  with  New  Left  lif 
eralure"  is  hardly  an  aceurat*' 
description  —  literature  was  dis- 
tributed i)ul  there  was  not  a 
great  amount  Black  Ntudents 
did  not  "stalk  out."  they  hit 
v\  flkiii!;  briskly  and  lookint; 
uuliaiipy.   The   :»UidcnU    hardly 


Overall,  however,  those  read- 
ing the  Globe  got  the  most  ob- 
jective coverage  of  the  silui- 
tion. 


Nev^ 
f>0')r 


The  New  York  Times 

John  H.  Fer.tcin  of  the 
York  Times  has  done  a 
job  on  details  and  emphasis  in 
his  articles.  The  headlines  ( [•)r 
which  the  copy  editor,  not  th^ 
reporter,  is  usually  responsible) 
on  his  stories  have  contained 
misrepresentations.  His  arti- 
cles have  been  shorter  thaa 
tho.se  of  the  Boston  press  and 
have  sometimes  relied  more  '»a 
hearsay  than  on  fact.  The  im- 
pression people  get  from  read- 
ing them  is  a  false  idea  of  tho 
situation,  which  is  unffortunat't 
since  his  readers  may  depend 
solely  on  him  and  cannot  ob- 
tain information  from  other 
media  in  the  area. 

Fen  ton's  article  on  F'rid-i/ 
created  details  not  present  iri 
the  conununity  here.  We  havi* 
no  evi(tenee  of  "racist  notej 
pushed  under  black  student.s* 
do()rs"  as  claimed  Thursdav'. 
Saturda.v  at  4  p  in  Black  Wi»»ri 
Students  indicated  i  flyer  hid 
f)een  circulated  concerning  rj- 
cisin  in  Africa  but  we  have  nr^ 
other  evidence,  Fenlon  could 
have  said  Seven  of  the  t"a 
demands    were    university    pol- 

(Cunlitiued  un  Ta^c  ill 
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SEEK  Seek  Aufonomy       | 
From  University  Control 


Sane  in  Sanctuary 


By    MARTIN   S.  PERNICK  * 

NEW  YORK   (Jan.  8)— Project  SEEK,  the  pioneer  transi- 
tional year  program  of  the  City  University  of  New  York,  and 
a   model  for  such  experiments  as  the  Brandeis  TYP,  faces 
uncertam  future  following  a  week  of  demonstrations  by  SEEK 
stu<lents  which  have  forced  the  closing  of  Queens  College. 

According  to  Student  President  Glen  Brunman,  the  main 


Crossing  the  Barriers 


Jr.  John  L.  Carey^  O.F.M. 


EDITOR  S    NOTE:    Father  questions  about  the  quality  of 

?^   Carey  wrote  this  article  before  much  of  my  life  and  the  insti- 

the  seizure  oj  Ford  by  the  black  lutional  structures  which  do  so 

students    and    the    subsequent  much  to  determine  that  quality. 

df-manri  ckf  «h7.  ntw^t^t^i  i^-:rl^l^r.^~Zi"  "  7"''i  "'^  '■■""•   events.  Thus  1  orij^inally  attended  the 

otmana  of  tne  protest  is  immediate  suspension  of  plans  to  in-  «an..«..'.r«    #«    .!««    n..kii^   -„s 

corporate  the  SEEK  Program  into  the  Queens  College  structure.       Like     my     friend     and    col-  .,iri:^"i7 J,®  o.ZLJ^iH  iU^!L 

i^u"l onnn!"^"  ^[""1"'^  TYP  SEEK  Currently  enjoys%  virtually  league,  Rabbi  Axelrad,  I  am  ^Ttters  ^i't  it  was  not  ^onl 
autonomous  structure,  with  its  own  administrators  and  faruUv       ,  .   ,  maucrs    .nui    ii    was    noi    long 

a  situation  which  is  threatened  by  plaTlo  ?m^rpo?atc  SEE^^  ''^'^^  ^'^^^^^'^  ^«  **^^  ^^'^^""^  ^^  ^^^""'^  ^^"^^^  ^^'^^  motivations 
courses  into  existing  deparments  at  each  of  the  municipal  col-  '^^^  Justice  for  giving  me  an  were  equalled  by  another 
lege  campuses.  ^  an   opportunity   to  express  my   JT*''*^**  developed  rapidly  during 

City-wide   Plans  feelincs    and    observnlinns    on   ^^^   ""'tJ^^   '^T  **'   ^^""^  Sanctu- 

Tu     J  i      i         ...  it-fjiiigto     ana     ODScrvaiions     on   arv    N  n  m  «>  I  v     itiv    Hpviro    in. 

ni..hf  ♦'' u'^"'''"'^:"^^''''  ^':'^  ^  '-"^^y  ^^  Harlem's  IS  201  Tuesday  the  formation  of  the  Brandeis  feam  and  to  understand  Fnr 
hfoVj:^rndl%^r'c^e^n^^'^  ^-^^uary  Community  as  well   mr^Jx^e^lei^.e^ar^  Brtd'e^^ 

ray  on  Monday     Although  the  ra"w  was  Hosed   ffi^^ifhi^l^^^     ^"^  "^^  ^'^"'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^"*'"  ^^'^^^    Sanctuary  proved  for  me  to  be 
indicated   that"^ attendance  included   SeVk  stuil^nts  ?r«m^ther  "^"'"'^^^  ^'^^'"  '^'  Christmas  one   of  the   most    educative    in 
Tr^rn^"^*  /«"ege.s,  and   that   the  main   topic  of  discussion  was 
^uliJlL!*    *  ^'»ty-wide  organization  of  SEEK  students  on   all 
municipal  campuses. 

^lociil'^f  i"^^'''^'"^  ^^'""^  '■•''"y  ^^^t  McMurray  announced  the 
closing  of  the  campus   becau.se   of  ..is  fear   that   "more   s<rious 

ai'.r'T.H'^K"  Vt'^  ^^^^  P'^^'^  Wednesday."    The  demonstrators, 
angered  by  MclMurray's  earlier  refusal  to  meet  with  them    had 

drawers   in    the   library.    Student   head    Brunman    blamed    Mc- 

Murrays    -.rrational  action"  in  refusing  a  December  iS^ request 

lor  a  ^^eeting  with  SEEK  representatives  for  touching  off  the  holidays.  May  I  begin  by  say-   many  years. 

ing   that    my   personal    inotiva-        There    was.    first    of    all,    the 
tions  for  originally  associating   ^^'^^'^'^'ption  of  meeling  many  pco- 

myself     With     the     ^or^^unny   %'l^l   r"^::;"Z^''ZZn 
were    moral     and    political    as   btfore,  and  especially  the  cdu- 


'Terhaps  from  the  talk  and  the  honesty 
ond  the  openness  new  forms  and  structures 
and  styles  will  one  day  arise/' 


for 
Violence 

Issue  Is  Autonomy 
The   demands   for   retention    of   the   autonomy   of  the   nro- 
«ram  are  Significant  as  an  expression  of  the  fears  ol  black  and 
Puerto   Kicun   students   that  the  program   will   lose   its  idenu"y 
and    it«   relevance    for    them    if    it   is   submer^Pfi   L    fiii       k# 

th.':^Xsit"';;!";n"in';;l'"  'T^'^'^  "^  ti;e'Tn^:Sstr"ators'  r^fl ^  ^ 
lonirlTZ  il^  mamtain  and  increase  black  and  Puerto  Rican 
control  of  the  project.  The  coalition  has  called  for  the  removal 
i^Ls^X^SEErst"'  Joseph  MulhoUand,  sc^lection  o?  ht^suc- 
an^tirhi^ir   f^f^l    ^l^^^^^^   ^""^  ^^''\''^^'  ^^"^^""^  control  of  hiring 

Sieelings^w  th  sicfa^  ^I^>^k^^^^^^^  ^"   ^'"^    ^^  compulsory  judges    a     sincere     attempt     to 

QiK^'i^s  Coil^^^^^  guidance  counselors.  make  these  qualities  prevail  in 

universitv  svstem    r.  V     R^^^^  ^^^^^    world.     Further,    as    a   seemed  clear  fo  mr    -.fiVriv.^^ 

ous^y'^^n  ^otnT'a^a'^io^us  of'in  ^'f  not  previ-   hum,^  b,ing  I  hold  with  many   putThe  q   'st  on  to' him  d^ 

lions  to  this  week's  disturbances  ?e^^^^^^^^^  ^"{^r  ^.?^-   ''^^''''    ^^/^^    ^^'^^^''^^   «'l    "^^"^   ly,   that  John  "'''* 

the   student   newspaper     nor   Uie'dormlnt^'^^^^^^  .^'''^.^'5   f'^^'''""     ^'')'''     "^^"^'     implica- 

any  oHicial  comment     He  Student    A. T^^r^r        ?    chapter   had   jions,  moral  neutrality  in  mat- 
the  black  student^demands    and  dec^^^^^^  -^''^f  approved     ers  of  great   (or  indeed  small) 

onstration  was  a  respmise  to  frrlfonat  acts  bv  thTin"^^  "^f""-  '"ifT^  If  ^  ^^^'^"^•^'  ^^^'^'^  '"  't- 

tion."    Sounding  a  slightly  different  not pL^^/^^  administra-  self   leads    ultimately    to   indif- 

ative  Club   deiLnded    expulsion   of   U  l  'rikrnn  '''*'^"     Conserv-  ference     and     lack     of    human 

fines  to  cover  d^.agesa?>dthC  cJlllng  in' of^pol^.e!'''^"^^'   ^'  find'""    '''""''^'  ""'  '  "'''""  ' 


as 
well  as  theological.  As  a  be- 
liever I  hold  that  justice  and 
truth  are  ultimately  rooted  in 
God  and  that  one  who  believes 
in   God  must  support   what   he 


cation  of  meeting  John  Rollin.s, 
a  young  man  of  character,  of 
warmth  and  of  gentleness.  I 
am  forced  to  add  at  this  point 
that  I  personally  did  not  have 
the  impression  that  John  was 
being  exploited.  Despite  my 
own      theological      beliefs,      it 


Gddsmith  on  Academic  Reform 


myself    faced    with    large 


(Continued    from    Page    2) 

ter  satisfied  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  cooperating  to  make  this 
a  belter  University.  The  point 
of  this  long  and  round-about 
introduction  to  this  article  is 
that  Brandeis  students,  faculty, 
and  many  membtp-s  of  the  Ad- 
ministration do  have  a  common 
stake  in  the  future  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  many  of  us  do 
share  a  common  concern  with, 
and  are  anxious  to  do  5wme- 
thing  about,  the  depressed 
statti  of  this  University.  What 
U)  do  is  another  problem,  but 
here  are  some  very  tentative 
and   preliminary   propo.sals: 

thirst  of  all,  it  is  essential 
Uiat  we  come  to  some  general 
agreement      about      what      is 


wrong.  Brandeis  is  different 
from  some  of  its  sister  univer- 
sities in  certain  respcH^ts,  but 
it  does  s'hare  some  of  the  same 
problems.  Because  of  the  gen- 
eral uniformity  of  the  back- 
ground of  many  of  our  stu- 
dents, these  problems  tend  to 
be  aggravated  on  our  campus. 
But  where  to  begin?  There  are 
many  things  wrong  with  Bran- 
deis, and  there  have  been  for 
a  long  time.  The  geographical 
location  IS  poor  for  students 
who  don't  own  their  own  cars 


a  virus  which,  at  times,  seems 
to  spread  all  over  the  campus. 
All  of  us  know  a  few  of  these 
Students,  but  few  of  us  know 
or  care  how  many  there  are,  or 
how  many  students  are  influ- 
enced by  this  group,  who  fall 
into  their  "style  ot  life,"  and 
in  a  sense,  give 


a  certain  tone  - ,    .„   ii..u.rsiiin, 

or  character  to  the  University,  had   taken   sanctuary  it 

If     Brandeis     is     going     to     be  deis    and    why    he 

are     serious  supported    hv   r>r.,.»^i^      * 

the    quality  di^c'rom  poirtic^alTersulsi^nf 
experience  p^^-^udsions 


changed;     if     we 
about     improving 
of    the   educational 
at    Brandeis,    then 


conceived  of  his 
act  equally  as  political  and 
moral.  He  was  protesting  what 
he  believed  to  be  an  immoral 
political  and  social  system,  hop- 
ing' to  call  attention  to  its  evils 
and  to  help  lead  to  their  cor- 
rection. While  I  was  not  always 
in  sympathy  with  the  political 
remarks  of  the  representative 
of  the  Resistance  (nor  with 
those  of  some  of  the  other 
speakers).  John  himself  made 
no  protest,  and  it  would  be 
condescending  to  ob.serve  that 
he  IS  intelligent  and  perceptive 
tnough  to  appreciate  the  im- 
plications of  thtse  remarks  He 
may  have  lacked  certain  ex- 
periencp  and  formal  education, 
but  he  seemed  to  me  quite 
clearly    to   understand    why    he 

Bran- 
was    being. 


it    is    this 


in^  iif^'^"'^   ^""^  P'"'^'-*  ^^°   ^^>'  ^^^"P  ^^ich  we  have  to  reach 

and  there  are  almost  no  facili-  The  University   is   touchinti 

ties  on  campus  or  in  Waltham  them   now,   and   being   affected 

conducive    o  any  kind  of  reason-  by    the    contact,    but    it    is    not 

able    social    activity.    Students  reaching    them    and    educalfng 


?f^r  iH,t^,    '"!?,  jnadfquale    them  m  the  way  that  it  should   were  confused. 


At 

your 
newsstand 

NOW 


"Atlanlic J 


(for  the  mo«t  part)  dormitories 
for  weeks  and  months  on  end, 
in  sub-zero  wcuther,  with  no 
place  to  go,  and  no  way  to  get 
there  even  if  they  did.  The 
University  is  at  last  making  a 
real  effort  to  cope  with  this 
physical    problem    by    building 


Secondly,  there  was  the  ed- 
ucation of  seeing  and  experi- 
encing a  community  tryinc  to 
form  Itself,  a  community  com^ 
posed  almost  entirely  of  peopl^ 
good   will,    many   of  whCm 


of 


or  could.  '  ^*^'^'"g  ■wTth"'at^"tlm'^s''''almosf 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  entirely   unbearable  honevtv    f o  r-ni     « 
negative  or   cynical  about  this   terms  with  themsefves  nnrrL":    i° 
^roup,  bcH^ause  it  contains  many   society.   There  has   h^^^n  ' 

of  the  best  potential  students  written  about  the  moral  T'V 
and  individuals  on  the  campus,  i-sm  of  today's  colCo  1  '''''" 
Even  in  its  rather  sick,  turned  tion.  perhans  ton  r^f^  k  ^''"'^''''- 
off    state    of    mind,    it    is    re-   seemed    to  '"'^ 


Z.^^':^'!^f\l'l^^'^i:  ""'^"l  f  "^    sponsible  for  many  of  the  go^   ofte'S 


this  may  ease  the  problem 
somewhat  But  this  is  not  the 
major  problem.  If  I  were 
pushed  to  define  what  it  is,  I 
would  suggest  that  our  most 
severe  malaise  is  the  increas- 
ing number  of  students,  mo.st 
of  whom  arc  (ixtrcmclv  intelli- 
gent, who  are  academically  and 
socially  "turned  off."  drifting, 
getting  by  perhaps  but  usually 


and  free  aspects  of  Brandeis 
life  at  present.  Furthermore, 
its  state  of  degeneration — so- 
cially and  intellectually—is  not 
so  fatal  that  it  results  in  out- 
rageous behavior  most  of  the 
time,  politically  or  socially.  It 
is  blunt,  uneven,  sour  and  for 
the  most  part  inactive;  at  the 
same  time,  its  members  want  to 
be    something    better    and    are 


But  it 

me    that    in    their 

fumbling     attempts     to 

"The  unexamined  so- 
ciety  may  indeed  not  be 
worth  preserving/' 


'■'■i-y':-l»y.'..y.::::v^.. 


^^'['l^''!}^/'PPy^^''^  J'oi  forking  frequently  capable  of  rising  to 

at   anything  close   to   their  op-  modest     peaks     of    enthusiasm 

t.mum   intellectual   capacity.*^  and  equilibrium.  What  lam  d^ 

I   suspect   that  this  group  of  scribing  is  not  a  group  of  stu- 

students  IS  larger  than  most  of  dents  in  some  horrendmis  s?ate 

rest   o/7h^.  si"H  '\  ^?iS"^    '^^  ^^   '"'"^-    totally   sick   and    de 
rest  of  the  student   body  with  (Continued   on   Page   6) 


Part  one  of  the  authorized 
Hemingway  biography 

PLUS: 

•  For  Local  Control  in  the 
Schools 

•  What  Went  Wrong  In  Vietnam? 

•  Israel  and  the  Arabs 
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If  you  ore  seriously  considering  the  possibility  of 
coming  to  Conodo  in  lieu  of  the  Army  or  prison,  the 
Holifox  Committee  to  Aid  Wor  Objectors  con  offer 
help. 

Unless  the  FBI  is  right  on  your  heels,  pleose  write 
us  ot  1600  Wolnut  St.,  Holifox,  Novo  Scotio,  telling 
us  whot  your  situation  is  before  you  come  up. 


MllliililllHIMIIIIOIIItlHIIIIItittllHIIIIillllllllllllH^ 


communicate,      their      abortive 

vv'mZ  7/   '^  ''''   P^«P'-  «' 
what  ^?'h    **''    ^^-^^^t'^^s   and 

interminable  analyses  of  their 
society  and  their  universiW 
the  men  and  women  at  the 
Sanctuary  ^yere  indeed  moving 
toward  some  kind  of  T real 
community,  no  matter  how  in- 
h^*''*/*K-"^-  <''"»»ryonic  it  might 

ally    breaking    down    barriers 
they  were  exposing  their  feals' 
they  were  reaching  out  to  each 
other  in  their  individual  need, 
and  finding,  at  times"'io"stim'; 
and    indecision,    but    also     at 

ye^'aMim^s  V"*'  fharing/and 
yes,  at  times,  even  love.  As  on#» 

who  ,s  almost  two  decades  old 

er  than  most  of  the  members  of 

the    community    I    was    more 

fortunate  than  many  members 

of  my  own  generation  since  my 


lack  of  family  responsibility  aj. 
lowed  me  to  spend  more  time 
at  the  Sanctuary  than  others  in 
the  faculty  and  administration 
who  might  have  wished  to  be 
there  more  frequently.  And  it 
was,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  the 
very  physical  act  of  being  there 
enabled  one  to  sense  at  a  pro- 
found level  this  enormous  long- 
ing for  a  better  life  and  a  more 
fully    human    existence,    for   a 
oneness  not  yet  present  at  this 
university  or  in  society  in  gen- 
eral. Just  as  much  as  the  real 
and  symbolic  presence  of  John, 
just   as    much   as    the   political 
and    moral    motives,    it   was,   I 
think,  this  longing  for  oneness 
which  held  us  together  despite 
all  our  difTerences  in  religion  or 
in   politics,   each   of   us  free  to 
express  himself,  free  to  try  to 
win  others  to  his   beliefs,   free 
to    attempt    to    explain    to    his 
peers  his  own  doubts,  his  con- 
fusions, his  uncertainties.  Night 
after  night   the   meetings  went 
on,    and   night  after   night   the 
mood    of    the    group    changed; 
from   the   palpable   fear   which 
invaded  us   on   the  first  week- 
end   to   the   organic  joy  grow- 
ing from  Professor  Stein's  class 
in   mixed   media,    to   the   bore- 
dom of  the  verbalizing  and  the 
repetition,    to    affection    which 
flowed  among  us  with  the  pres- 
ence   of    Jan    Kessler.    to    the 
shock  of  recognition  caused  by 
the    candor    of    black    students 
honestly  telling  white  their  real 
feelings,  to  the  physical  debili- 
tation which  touched  many  to- 
wards the  end.  Perhaps  it  was, 
as  some  felt,  mostly  just  "talk," 
But  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  from 
the  talk,  and  the  honesty,  and 
the    openness,    new    forms   and 
structures  and   styles   will   one 
day    arise.    At    least    it    seemfd 
to  me  that  at  that  time,  in  that 
place,     something     import.int 
happened    and     that    attention 
had  to  be  paid. 

Of  course  there  were  things 
about  the  Sanctuary  with  which 
I.  and  I  know  others,  were  not 
happy     Why    .should    there    not 
be?   The  ego-tripping,  the  nn- 
tinual  moving  up  to  a  poini  of 
action    and    then    withdrawing', 
the  (I  think  necessary)  lack  of 
structure  and  continuity  of  the 
mghtly  meetings,  the  flashes  of 
hostility  and  lack  of  respect  for 
the  person  of  others  which  oc- 
casionally revealed  themselves, 
the    poor    attention     given    to 
some  speakers  who   may   have 
been  less  than  dynamic;  all  of 
these  were  regrettable  in  thrir 
own  way.  So  too  was  the  di.'^- 
courtesy  expressed  to  the  Pres- 
ident  of   the    University    by    a 
very    few    on    his    appearance. 
But    It    must    be    added    in    all 
truth  that  the  sense  of  expec- 
tation   and     anticipation     with 
which    the   President's   address 
was  looked  forward  to  by   the 
great  majority  of  those  prest  nt 
was  largely  blunted  before  he 
had  concluded.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  many   there,   myself  in- 
cJuded,  that  an  opportunity  hrul 
Dcen  missed,  a  chance  truly  to 
communicate    had    been    dissi- 
pated,   and    that    someone    for 
Whom    we    had    great    resptct 
'lad.   in   this  case  at   least    dis- 
appointed  us   by   not   speaking 
to    the    iss^ues    nor    seeming    to 
understand  both  the  good  will 
and    the   hope   of   most   of   his 
audience 


Of  the  attempts  to  stimulate 
he  community  itself  to  action 
ooth  m  the  university  and  in 
Waltham.  it  is  my  feeling  that 
each  project  should  be  judgtnl 
on  its  own  merits.  As  a  former 
departmental  chairman  at  an- 
other university.  I  am  in  great 
sympathy  with  the  desire  to 
abolish  the  grading  system 
nere;  as  one  who  was  brought 
up  in  working  class  conditions 
I  view  with  concern  the  lack 
?i7  .  ^^^r  income  housing  in 
Waltham  and  wonder  if  it 
would  not  at  least  be  possible 
for  the  university  to  construct 
off  campus  living  facilities  for 
its  own  students  to  help  re- 
lieve that  lack;  as  a  member  of 
the  Brandeis  community  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  desire  of  sanc- 

(Continued  on  Page  9}  , 
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Ambiguities  in  Conflict  and  Concessions 


The  students  have  not  yet  left  Ford  Hall,  the  conflict  is  not  at  that  level  all  the  complexi- 
yet  over.  But  the  patterns  of  the  conflict  that  enable  one  to  ties,  all  the  irreducibilities  are 
understand  its  sources  and  development  have  begun  to  emerge,  envelopcni  and  destroyed  by  the 
The  conflict  has  two  dimensions.  It  is  rooted  in  the  particular  direct  physical  confrontation 
experience  of  the  blacks  at  Brandeis,  and  is  powered  by  the  with  the  enemy.  Certain  fac- 
racial  struggle  in  society.  It  is  the  interaction  of  these  dimen-  ulty  members  also  exercised  a 
sions  that  have  dictated  its  development.  most  apocalyptic  imagination  in 

The  painful  experience  of  the  black  at  Brandeis  has  been  their  reaction  to  the  seizure, 
well  documented  and  requires  little  repetition  here.  His  in-  The  apocalyptic  temperament 
security,  the  academic  pressures,  the  competition  from  whites,  finds  in  symbols  the  most  polar- 
the  ambiguous  status  of  TYP,  the  fear  of  failure,  his  perception  iz-ed  forms  of  conflict.  Certain 
of  hostility,  all  serve  to  magnify  and  compound  the  normal  and  faculty  members  conjured  up 
sometimes  overwhelming  pressures  that  every  young  man  faces  images  of  "Hitler  Jugend"  and 
in  his  first  years  of  university  life.  The  black  student  is  also  falling  dominoes,  when  con- 
confronted  with  the  larger  more  complex,  and  sometimes  de-  fronted  with  their  own  anxious 
structive  problems  of  the  black  identity  in  a  white  society,  students  defining  a  painful  hu- 
At  this  point  in  American  history,  how  can  he  reconcile  his  nvan  condition. 
identity  as  a  black  man,  with  the  needs  of  an  individual  and  Outside  Impingements 

personal  life?  .  Symbolic  conflict  permits  the 

When  social  forces  seem  so 
inscrutable,  and  history  so  in- 
discernible, where  do  one's 
personal  hangups  end  and  one's 
political  conflicts  begin?  When 
the  white  student  asks  the 
black  student  about  his  reaction 
to  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  the  black  is  in- 
sulted and  angered.  He  has 
been  u.sed  as  an  object,  as  man 
qua  black.  He  has  not  been  con- 
fronted at  the  personal  and  in- 
dividual level.  Yet  he  declares 
his  autonomy  from,  and  hos- 
tility to,  all  whites  and  white 
institutions.  He  wants  his  own 
lounge,  his  own  department, 
his  own  dorm.  He  wants  those 
institutions  that  define  him 
fully  and  only  as  black.  The 
black  student  must  also  deal 
witli  the  countless  and  contra- 
dictory roles  that  whites  im- 
pose on  him.  As  a  black  man, 
he  is  a  supermenial,  the  Sambo, 

mn^f^^.^onfif  ""fht^  ?^'^.1'\f"'*   weigh  upon  the   black  student  full  power  and  horror,  the  de- 

ZZ     Thoc      L   .  ^.H  7.'' "^ """;   are    rooted    in    conditions   that  sire  to  reduce  the  conflict  to  its 

f^L.Z!^f^  .^?r}?l'?.'.;^.7.  t^^A   extend    far    beyond    Brandeis.  most,  elemental,    concrete    and 

Any  attempt  to  dramatize  these  physical  level,  becomes  over- 
conflicts  within  the  Brandeis  whelming.  ITie  black  students 
context  can  only  result  in  sym-  could  threaten  violence  becau.se 
bolic  action.  Brandeis  does  not  entering  of  outside  forces  into 
The  problem  of  forming  one's  contain  within  its  confines  the  the  battle.  Certain  outside  black 
identity,  is  the  problem  of  self  sources  of  the.se  conflicts.  The  groups  have  attempted  to  direct 
assertion,  of  acting  on  one's  en-  seizure  of  the  building  was  a  the  conflict  in  order  to  increase 
vironment,  of  engaging  in  con-  symbolic  act.  One  can,  of  their  own  prestige  and  power 
flict.  Growth  is  fostered  course,  argue  in  endless  Talmu-  within  the  black  community, 
through  the  testing  of  one's  die  fa.shion  about  the  fulfilment  Certain  white  groups  sought  to 
powers  in  conflict.  This  process  of  the  ten  demands  prior  to  the  turn  the  conflict  into  a  confron- 
is  hindered  at  a  liberal  institu-  seizure.  It  seems  clear  that  the  tation  that  accorded  with  their 
tion.  The  repressive  institution  university  was  fully  comitted  own  program  for  revolution, 
invites  conflict,  but  the  liberal  to  TYP  and  to  developing  a  This  is  not  to  imply  that  there 
institution  may  mask  it.  Such  program  and  environment  sat-  are  no  natural  alliances  be- 
an institution,  with  the  best  of  isfactory  to  black  students.  It  twecn  black  students  and  black 
intentions,  seeks  to  avoid  or  is  al.so  clear  that  footdragging  militants,  black  students  and 
ameliorate  conflict,  by  elimi-  and  bureaucratic  entanglement  white  radicals.  But  because  the 
nating  its  surface  manifesta-  delayed  the  completion  of  such  symbols  are  so  elastic  in  mean- 
tions.  It  shudders  at  the  pros-  a  program.  But  these  were  not  ing  this  unity  is  never  con- 
pect  of  confronting  the  real  the  critical  i.ssues.  At  no  time  sciously  forged  in  the  .struggle, 
sources  of  conflict  in  all  their  did  any  of  the  parties  involved  Each  group  is  content  to  act  in 
explosive  power.  Those  who  know  what  the  demands  fully  the  conflict  from  within  its  own 
sutler  in  such  an  environment  meant,  what  their  implemen-  frame  of  reference.  The  black 
find  it  difficult  to  articulate  tation  involved,  and  what  their  student,  who  is  the  object  of 
their  suffering,  and  to  identify  non-negotiability  implied.  The  attention,  is  forced  to  deal  with 
its  roots.  Brandeis  has  begun  a  seizure  of  the  building  was  fun-  the.sc  frames  of  reference,  with 
program  for  disadvantaged  damentally  a  .symbolic  .state-  the  separate  interpretation  of 
blacks,  but  the  black,  while  ment  about  the  black  student  each  group.  But  because  unity 
■....■.■.■>.:.....:.,.^...^..^  at  Brandeis  and  the  black  man  has  not  been  dmeloped.  these 
*                     ■■'■^'^■■■''^"'^■^'"^                     In  society.  interpretations  become  iniposi- 

''With     ctnlrAc     «ft     ill         Symbolic  conflict  always  has   tions  on  the  black  student.    He 

vviin     bTUKtfS     50     III-    peculiar     con.seQuonces.        The  becomes    confu.sed    and    uncer- 

rlAfinA#l  *\%£i  fA#-iie  /**  n*     Stakes  involved  are  never  clear-   tain  about  his  own  position  in 

aerinea  rne  rocus  or  at-  j^  defined.   The  words  of  the  the  conflict. 

t^ntirtn      hArnm^ic     tho   conflict    change    meaning   with        Institutionalized  Autonomy 
Tenrion     oecomes     me   ^^^   ^.^^^   ^^   ^^^     ^^^^^  ,.^^       ^^^   ^^^^^^    predict    at    this 

"autonomous"    and    "negotia-  point  how  this  conflict  at  Ford 

tion"    grow    in   emotive    power  llall  will  he  resolved,  nor  what 

while    their  operational   con.se-  the  implementation  of  the   ten 

quences    are    increasingly    ob-  demands  will   entail.    But  it  is 


.Larry  Hirschhorn 


inauthentic  roles  confound  and 
hamper  the  black  student's  at- 
tempt to  form  his  own  integral 
and  authentic  identity. 


process  itself. 


// 


:*P.f 


grateful,   is   simultaneously   re- 


lenlful.    He   has    not    won    the   'iT'd    f^i   fn/^.v   «?  .n/nr  \u^l''^  to  discuss  at  this  pomt 

privilege   of    his    participation;    hfr'oles    fhTnroL^^    u^^^^^^  the  general  consequences  of  in- 

ii    hie   hAon    rnnro,h-d    In    J»im     » « <^  o  m  c  s    the    process    itsclf.  stitutionalizcd    autonomy    and 

Thonvofrl^^^^^                                Symbolic  conflict  reinforces  the  separate   development   in    a 

?  Lnn    of    oatroniztng    ge^er-   ?t>^^»yPt*<^  temperament.  When  larger,   societal  context.    Sepa- 

.i  V     and    his   oTrticinat^on    ^''^''.^^  '^^'^'^   "^  impersonal  and  rating   oneself  from    society    is 

HnfVscondi    onedontlu^^^^^^^         in.st.tutionalizcd.     and     yet     so  an  extremely  ambiguous  act.  In 

cms  conditioned  on  the  whim.s   strangulating,    when    the   sym-  a  society,  whore  the  means  for 

bols    can    never   capture    theirtotal  manipulation  are  present, 

^iTwdRKfNGllN  EUROPE 


a    form    of    patronizing    gener 
osi 
sec 

of  unidentified  donors.  He  feels 
guilty  l>ecau.se  others  of  his  race 
remain  victims  of  a  more  di- 
rectly brutal  and  physical  op- 
pression, while  he  profits  from 
the  tolerance  of  a  lil>eral  insti- 
tion.  and  his  conflicts  are  con- 
fined to  the  psychic  plane.  Ho 
fears  that  he  cannot  .succeed  at 
academia's  competitive  game, 
that  he  cannot  assert  him.self  on 
its  terms.  So  he  is  driven  to 
modes  of  confrontation  where 
he  must  bo  recognized,  where 
all  his  conflicts  are  brought  into 
focus,  where  ho  can  identify 
his  enemy,  where  he  can  win 
in  conflict  the  right  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity. He  seizes  a  building. 

Action  Is  Symbolic 

Thus,    all    these    forces    and 
pressures   and    conflicts    that 
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''When  the  conflict  is 


where  totalitarian  movements  power.  A  black  bureaucracy 
seem  afoot,  such  an  act  can  be  will  be  created  with  a  vested 
revolutionary.  It  states  one's  interest  in  the  low  and  sepa- 
refusal  to  be  manipulated,  to  be  rate  economic  development  o£ 
a  part  of  the  common  denomi-  the  black  community.  The  black 
nator  in  a  mass  society.  It  re-  community  will  be  subject  to 
moves  one  area,  one  stratum  of  even  greater  manipulation, 
social  life  from  the  control  of 

the  manipulators.  But  at  the  ^^^  there  alternatives?  Might 
same  time,  such  an  act  can  ^^^  .scenario  proceed  dillVi  -iit- 
fragment  and  divide  the  nat-  *y^  '*'***  ^^^  liberal  integration- 
ural  enemies  of  all  totalitarian  **^  vi.sion  is  in.structivc  here.  It 
movements.  When  blacks  de-  *****  *w®  components.  It  wis  a 
Clare  their  hostility  to  all  v»s>on  o'  »  completely  inte- 
grated society  whrre  race  was 
no  longer  a  social  factor,  and  a 
source  of  conflict.  As  a  v.  on 
it  still  stands  as  the  most  hu- 
mane conception  of  race  rela- 
■      |.  J      •  -.  •      tions.     But   the   liberal    had   no 

symbolic,   and   victory   is   sen.se  of  the  .second  component 
,      .,     ^^  — the  process  of  integration.  He 

symbolic.  thought   that  one  simply   legi.s- 

^  lated  integration,  that  the  law 
would  grant  social  equality.  He 
forgot  that  integration  involves 
whites,  they  al.so  separate  them-  real  and  constant  conflict  and 
selves  from  white  youth,  from  that  it  is  only  through  these 
white  intelligentsia,  from  white  conflicts  that  integration  can  be 
professionals,  from  groups  who  achieved.  He  forgot  that  the 
are  their  allies  in  the  flglit  bla^k  man  might  move  next 
against  totalitarian  movements,  door,  that  his  daughter  "might 
When  these  natural  alliances  want  to  marry  one."  that  his 
are  weakened  through  division  children  would  bring  black 
they  open  them.selves  up  to  friends  home.  Integration  is  no 
even  greater  victimization.  passive    and     legislative    affair 

-,   ^  . ,.     ^  .    ,  ''>ut    an    active    and    conflictual 

Subsidized  Autonomy 


This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  autonomy  is  subsi- 
dized autonomy.  Subsidized  au- 
tonomy is  in  the  end  never 
really  won;  it  is  simply  con- 
ceded. This  is  particularly  con- 
fusing to  many  white  and  black 
radicals.  Have  not  the  blacks 
seized  the  building?  Did  they 
not  threaten  to  destroy  it  ju.st 
as  the  blacks  destroyed  Detroit? 
Didn't  they  win  becau.se  of  a 
display  of  power?  Such  argu- 
ments confu.se  power  with  its 
manifestations.  To  be  sure,  all 
power  culminates  in  physical 
force,  in  the  ability  to  kill  one's 
enemy,  but  real  power  lies  in 
the  ability  to  command  the 
.sources  of  such  force,  to  con- 
trol the  police,  the  army,  the 
weapon.s.  It  is  the  power  of 
wealth,  the  power  of  money. 
The  black  must  always  lose  in 
any  final  physical  confrontation 
with  white  society.  When  the 
conflict  is  .symbolic,  any  victory 
is  .syml)olic,  even  if  violence  is 
threatened  or  actually  carried 
out.  There  is  no  redistribution 
of  power.  There  is  only  the 
further  extension  of  patronage, 
and  the  granting  of  privileges 
—  which  may  at  any  time  be 
revoked.  This  is  the  danger  that 
all  black  power  programs  face. 
They  will  l>e  given  snl);-;idiz(>d 
autonomy  with  the  trappings  of 
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process.  If  the  radical  commu- 
nity could  join  the.se  two  com- 
ponents, if  it  could  work  out 
these  real  (not  symbolic)  con- 
flicts, if  it  could  show  America 
the  true  meaning  of  racial  inte- 
gration, then  it  will  be  better 
able  to  fight  the  totalitarian 
movements  and  perhaps  rob 
them  of  the  very  i.ssue  that 
might   vault   them   into    power. 
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<Coiltiniied   from  Tsigt  4) 

spondtnt,  yi»d  about  to  explode, 
but  rather,  a  heavy,  sluggish 
luuxciting  mass  of  students, 
»lo<lding  through  their  rather 
bare  existence  without  real  ex- 
citement or  distinction.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  bt^  applied 
universally  to  the  entire  stu- 
dent bo<ly,  but  unfortunately 
eharacterizes  such  a  large  num- 
ber that  it  infiits  the  whole 
negatively,  and  produces  the 
present  pedestrial  style  of  this 
institution. 

The  Black  undei  privileged 
students  sutler  from  this  state  of 
iJtlaiis  perhaps  more  than  any 
©Iht  r  group  b<  cause  the  general 
state  of  alienation  and  disaf- 
fection creates  a  social  and 
nc.tdcmic  climate  which  they 
lind  ahn<^st  unbearable  On  a 
social  level  thty  are  used  to 
waimth  and  intimacy  in  per- 
sonal relations,  and  they  find 
the  opf>osite  characteristic  of 
the  milieu  I  am  desciibing.  On 
the  aca(lemic  level  many  need 
individual  and  spti.ial  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  normal  conduct 
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Th«  faculty  has  been  grap- 
plinjf  with  various  aspects  of 
this  prohlem  all  fall.  The  vari- 
ous proposals  which  have  come 
to  the  Faculty  Educational  Pol- 
icy Committee  from  its  work- 
ing sub-committees  have  been 
rather  awkward  efforts  to 
deal  with  it.  The  courses 
proposed  by  the  Flexible  Cur- 
riculum Sub-committee  and 
the  pass-fail  proposals  of  the 
Student-Faculty  Sub-committee 
on  Educational  Policy  may  be 
slop  gap  answers  to  immediate 
demands  of  the  student  body, 
but  they  are  certainly  not  an- 
swers    to      ■ 


will  be  free  to  attend  course*,  est  sense  of  that  word,  as  Pro- 
interview  students  and  faculty  fessor  Black's  Committee  indi- 
at  Biandeis,  carefully  examine   cated  several  years  ago: 


the  voluminous  mateiials  and 
reports  of  similar  exiuninations 
conducttMl  by  other  universities, 
explore  successful  develop- 
ments and  innovations  else- 
where, and  consider  the  philo- 
sopliical  pedagogical  implica- 
tions of  any  proposals  that 
would  be  forthcoming.  Piesi- 
dent  Abram  and  Dean  Dia- 
mandopoulos  aie  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  proposal,  and  the 
early  announcement  of  the 
committee,    and    the    develop 


the    basic    problem,    ment  of  jts  plans  will  begin  to 


The  Sub-committee  on  Under- 
graduate Education  came  to  this 
conclusion,  when  it  decided  not 
to  take  a  position  on  the  pass- 
lail  proposal,  not  because  it 
was  ptirticularly  for  or  against 
it,  but  beiause  the  committee 
decided  it  would  be  sheer  folly 
to  tinker  with  the  grading  sys- 
tem without  first  dealing  with 
the  more  basic  criticisms  that 
led  to  the  proposal.  This  took 
It  right  back  to  exploring  the 
ftmdamental     questions     about 


emphasize  the  importance  of  its 
work  to  the  future  of  this 
University. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the 
problem  is  solved  and  every- 
one is  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  spending  any  more  time  on 
it  Acadcpnic  reform  is  going 
to  be  the  central  issue  on  this 
campus  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  while  the  appointment  of 
this  blue  ribbon  committee  as 


.  .  .  Advising  is  more  than 
an  administrative  function, 
the  casual  examination  of  a 
study  card,  or  the  occasional 
discussion  of  possible  courses 
for  the  student  to  take.  Ad- 
vising is  teaching  and  should 
be  considerably  expanded. 
.  .  .  The  advisor  should  as- 
sume many  of  the  functions 
of  a  tutor.  .  .  .  Advising  is 
not  a  graded  course.  It  has  no 
specific  requirements,  being 
a  bond  of  interest,  intellec- 
tual curiosity,  and  educa- 
tional concern.  The  advisor- 
student  relationship  is  not  a 
ccnfrontalion  with  adminis- 
trative or  departmental  au- 
thority. It  is  concerned  with 
the  health  not  the  sickness 
of  a  student  .  .  . 

It  would  not  take  any  Uni- 
versity-wide piogiam  of  re- 
foim  to  improve  the  present  in- 


sures    a     thoroughgoing    stiniy    adequate     quality     of     depart- 


of  the  academy  they  do  not  ket    !.*^'!'i  '""     i '^ V    ^'^'^^^'^ns     about    and    evaluation    ol    the    major    n.ental    advising     Dtpartments 

it   One  Brandeis  Professor  stop-    R?lnZ^?    Vh      f  ? "  f  *'^  ^  ^  ^,"/^^    problems,  it   does  not  preclude   t«in  simply  appoint   individuals 
*vrwi  .Y^., ,.^..1  . ..  ^^^  vj     rsianfleis.    the   definition   of  l^hr    a    nnmht^r    ,^t  ,siu..^   ^4.,^..    *u..t    w/hr,  -..-^^  ^.^..i.i.. ■  :„.. j_. 


It   One  Brandeis  Professor  stop- 
pcd  me  .several  months  ago  and 
asked     me     about     one    of    his 
Black  students  who,  he  pointed 
out.    was    flunking    his    course. 
Since    1    knew    the    student 
and    was    ceitain    that    he   was 
more    than    capable    of    doing 
well  in  this  cour.se,  I  a.sked  the 
instructor  whether  (and  it  was 
then   well   into  the   9th  or   10th 
week  of  the  cour.se)  he  has  ever 
ti»lk«v(t  to  tht   student  and  tried 
to  find  out  why  he  wasn't  doing 
better,    and    what    his   learning 
problems  seemed  to  be?  Amaz- 
ingly, he  admitted  that  this  had 
never  tncured  to  him  and  that 
h€'    had    never    spoken    to    the 
student    outside    of    class.     Al- 
though    this     example     is     not 
typical,    1    am    convinced    that 
evciything  that  1  have  .^^aid  that 
applies  to  disafleetefl  and  alien- 
ated    white     students,     applies, 
although   for   complex  and  dif- 
ferent    leasons,    to    the    Black 
stnd<^nts. 


r^hfJ!^.'^fw;   ^^<^  ^^t'^"?'^'"^"   ^^  ^^    ^   number    of   other   slips    that  who  are  capable  and  interested 

niri.^.       1   ^H     ^""."''^    ^^    ^''^    ^^"^   ^  ^"^^"  simultaneously,  in    advising    students,    and    de- 

cuTriculumwh'^chl'^^^^  /iu     """"^   ^^•"^'    ^^^"    problem  velop   appiopriate   hours   when 

iiin^vi  \To  ^       "^^"^'^y  ^^?-    ?^  ^^^  c-ommunication  gap  that  they  are  available  to  them    Of 

the    mHhnd.    Art    ^'u^    ^""^^^d    \to|^^^^^'<i  "Pon  earlier  between  course    some    departm   ntv    aVe 

tht    methods    of    teaching    besl    students,  faculty,  and  Adminis-  already     doing     this      but     ?oo 

s5"^nririn'^ih.^"     obstacle     that  many  are  handling  it'like  a  rou- 

stands  in  the  way  of  any  gen-  tine    bureaucratic    function     If 

eral   exploration   of   this   prob-  practiced  correctly     it   can   as- 

em.    It    was    sugge.stecl    during  sume  a  key  role  in' r  vitalizing 

the  Sanctuary  perio<l  that  Mail- '      ..-^  .      "^   '"  itviiaiizing 

man    Hall    continue    to    be    a 
meeting  place  for   members  of 


suited  to  implement  such  ob 
jc>ctives,  etcetera,  etcetera  But 
the  sub-committee  quickly 
realized  that  meeting  irregular- 
ly on  a  biweekly  basis  for  a 
couple  of  hours  would  not 
guarantee      that      they     would 


a  .student's  interest  in  his  own 
education. 


m.ke  much  headway  with  such    ihe  'siu^de^nTl^y      acX",nd 


an  assignment 

All  of  this  became  obvious 
to  the  Faculty  Educational  Pol- 
icy Committee  at  \i^  last  meet- 
ing, and  it  voted  almost  unan- 
imously to  name  such  a  com- 
mittee and  put  it  to  work  on 
this  problem  immediately  No 
specifics  were  .set  forth  in 
resolution,  but  hopefully 
c-ommittee  will  not  bc^  just 
other  faculty  committee, 
will  involve  a  full  commitment 
on  the  part  of  its  members  who 


Administration  to  continue  to 
explore  problems  of  this  na- 
ture,  and   President   Abiam    is 


There  is  a  great  deal  that  in- 
dividual teachers  and  students 
can  do  right  now  without  fur- 
ther exploration  to  improve  the 


past    three    years,    and    I    am 
loathe  to  take  up  just  where  I 
left   off,  using  the  same  meth- 
ods and  structure  of  presenta- 
tion as  I  did  three  years  ago' 
although  1  think  it  was  reason- 
ably succes.sful  then.  In  reflect- 
ing upon  past  experiences,  and 
comparing    them    with   my    re- 
cent counseling   with   students 
I  have   become  convinced  that 
many    students    drift    too    long 
in    most    seminar    and    lecture 
courses,  delaying  much  of  their 
work  until  the  very  end  when 
they  rush  to  finish  an  overdue 
paper  or  prepare  for  a  final  ex- 
amination.  The   interesting   in- 
terplay  of   the   mind    with   the 
material  should  be  a  continuing 
process     which     involves    hard 
analytical    reading,    fairly   con- 
tinuous brief  papers,  and  close 
contact  and  criticism  of  a  stu- 
dent's  work   as  Jir   progresses 
They  have  been  doing  this  for 
centuries  at  Oxford,  but  I  think 
Kome  adaptation  of  the  Oxford 
method  is  applicable  to  our  own 
very    different   University   edu- 
cation. 

I  plan  to  experiment  this  se- 
mester with  a  different  format 
which  attempts  to  incorporate 
some  of  the  virtues  of  the  vari- 
ous    teacher-student    relations. 

(Continued   on    Page   8) 
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4L     •:--"^.  *  "-' "•'^"i    j-iumiu    js  -----  ^>*f>viMmrii  III  improve  tni 

enthusiastic  about  this  prop(xsal.  <3iuality   of  undergraduate   edu- 

ihis    could    bcH^ome    a    setting  ^'a^'on.  Students  can  first  of  all 

where  the  new  committee  could  ^^«P  approaching   their  cours<>s 

nuet  periodically  with  interest-  ^»<h  a  Super-Markct  mentililv 

ed  members  of  the  community  shopping  for  celebrities  anions 

and  report   on  it*  progiess  and  f*^^  fatuity  and  then  sitting  back 

thinking.   What   is  imp<jrtant   is  »"    expectation    of    the    leaXr 

that    these   sessions    be   serious  «l«'ns  everything  from  crxcitint 

intH  c^tual    efforts    to    explore  their    intellectual    cuTiosi  t    tS 

problems,  and  not  the  occasion  •J«»ing    lesearch   lor   them     Dif 

for  political  confrontations  and  tnvn\    teachers    have    dim.rni 

emotional     speech-making      To  Miengths  and  wc    kn^v^  .        J 

improve  the  intellectual  duality  part  of    h^e  luTaiiomrnrn;'"'* 

and  excitement  of  Brandeis  el  should  be  a  w      nine  l  ^nH  'T 

ueation    is   a    cjuestion    at    once  foit  on  thr  n..,i  7.^  n        .     Z'*^' 

so  profound  and  so  imDortnnt  o  ir    ti         ^V     ^  ^''''  '^''^^^^nt 

that  the  communi??  Sot   "f-"  ion   tU  hir'il ''''^  ?^  '^'  P^*" 

ford    fhat    It    be    c^xploited    by  tnter  s'e  Hn^  s  "J"'^'""^ 

cnny    member    of    the     faculty'  th       .       ty    a^r^H 


student  body,  or  Administra- 
tion who  IS  simply  interested 
in  advancing  his  own  point  of 
view  or  imposing  his  ideolog- 
iral  picture  of  the  world  or 
University  on   his  colleagues 

But  there  aie  othei  signifi- 
cant things  that  can  bo  done 
to  improve  the  educational  ex- 
perience in  its  present  state 
Departments,  programs  and  in- 
dividual teachers  can  listen  to 
some  of  the  complains  of  stu 


.  , --.  --liant     lec- 

Uiieis,  others  veiy  able  discus- 
y^on    leaders,    and    still    others 

tutc?,Vn  n""'"'""  ^'^'y   '"  ^'"'-^ 
3?':'    7^"^  toonerelati(,ns 
)v.th    students.    One    would    ex- 

Peet    a    natural    disinbution    of 
Hse  t,i^,  in  any  faculty, 

t  en^thJ''    T    '^'^^    «"    ^'^^^i' 
Mien^^ths      inther      than      their 

hH     ir'^^  --^ml    students    can 
'^<lp  1'ium  do  this,  then  ev.Vv 

one  profits  by  such  coopeiatio'n: 


dents  and  respond"  more  Tmagi-  ,    ^^'^  ^*^^  Problem  is  freuueni 

natively      to     their      expressed  '^  '^i^^^.  ^«"^PJtx  than  thiv   Thp 

needs     There    is    obviously     a  ?.^'^"^^'^ie  system   has  bc^n   too 

greater   need   for    better  coun-  ^«^^"?u"  '  ^*''"'*'  «"  Ihe  no 

afirea1extentonthei;'.^'e1ec' 


seling  of  students  in  the 


coun- 
deep- 


Photographic  Exhibit 

There  is  an  exhibition  in 
SI  OS  berg  of  photographs  by 
Peter  Laursen  and  Lois 
Greenfield.  The  exhibition, 
which  be  gan  last  Wednesday, 
will  continue  at  least 
through  the  end  of  next 
week.  All  are  invited  to 
view  the  exhibit. 


-ar^:;^^j^^^r"--ntor 

;ect.vr^;!:;:':,^;^l;--yc^ 

c^«Iingwith.vomesubjects    b^^^^ 
tley  do  not  exhaust  t   e  oo^v 

whc^^'lhe'r^'^'^'^^-^^P^ 
go  on.  u'i'u^lrZ  "^^T"'  -'" 
J-t  year  U^t't^Z^^;'  '''' 
in  o  direct  contact  wV 
^tructor  in  the  procesv  nf  a 
ing  a  long  reveaich  h  ^^  ^^ 
Dei  nr  ic.  <•  .  ^"  bono 
P^'-   01    js  foitunate 
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THE  FOUR  APOCALYPSE 


Floic^crs  0/  Disri^icrirc 
Service  jor  Over  50  Years 

PURCHASES    MAY    BE   CHARGED 
STUDENT   CREDIT   RECOGNIZED 

Other  Rccogniicd  Chorgcs 

Include:  Corfe  Blonche, 

Arrtcricon  Express,  ond 

BankAmcricord 


Flowrr-    r,  i,..,  ,(,jj 
Worldwide 


719  Moin  Street 

Wolthctm,  Moss.  0?154 

Coll   893-2961 


pie-  1  have  b.  n^,.;.,     ,"'    f^»m- 
-•^^ty  teaeL:;;,r^.!--;t 


HOSTESSES 
NEEDED 

Fine,  notionolly-lcnown  product  to 
be  dcmonstroted  on  porty  plo„. 
Hostess  will  receive  voluobic 
procticol  gitts.  Mony  people  oc- 
qu.rc  the  extros  for  their  homes 
m  this  woy.  You  invite  o  few 
people,  serve  simple  refreshments 
ond   I  do  the  rest. 

Coll  Dionc  Yoplc.  846-9443 


To  the  Editor: 

As  an  alumnus,  class  of  '67, 
I  was  deeply  saddened  b>  radio 
reports  of  the  switch-board 
takeover  on  campus.  Would 
you  be  interested  in  one  per- 
son's reaction? 

I  think  all  Brandeisians  are 
terrifically  open-minded  —  but 
IS  it  fair  to  say  that  all  this 
open  mindedness  is  mere  sharn, 
when  it  cannot  withstand  the 
lest  of  seeing  so  much  arro- 
gance? My  first  reaction  was 
not  a  "philosophical"  one  Thf^ 
reason  fo-  this,  is  that  the  rep- 
utation of  Brandeis  has  proved 
1o  be  an  important  business 
and  social  asset,  which  1  should 

\An  '''^^^  ^^  '"^^^^  .jeopardi/ed. 
Wh(n  1  was  an  undergiaduate. 
1  was  und(  r  the  impression  that 
mo.st  of  the  school's  financial 
support  came  from  kindiv  old 
blue-haired  ladies;  now  {hat  I 
realize  that  while  this  is  stdl 
tine,  the  alumni  have  become 
MKreasingly  important  in  a 
tund-raising  capacity.  I  should 
not  like  to  see  that  jo-opardi/od 
either 

When  I  cooled  down  a  little. 
I  simply  thought  that  Brandeis 
had  been  magnificent  educa- 
tional experience,  and  what  a 
shame  it  would  be  if  it  ahdi- 
V«ited  its  responsibility  to  the 
•nullectual  community,  in  fa- 
vor of  one  or  another  ethnic 
community.  I  remember  read- 
ing President  Abram's  inaugu- 
Ji>l  speech,  in  which  he  said 
that  a  university  that  takes 
>'des  in  such  battles  as  the  cur- 
'ent  one  in  our  .society,  im- 
measur.-ibly  suffers  intelhrtu- 
•J'ty  J  think  he's  right  This 
does  not  mean  Biandeis  should 
shove  ^uch  problems  under  the 
Willi- to-wall  carpets  of  some 
.'idministrator's  office,  but  it 
does  mean  that  demands  su<  h 
as  the  current  ones,  if  met, 
would  entail  a  committee  to© 
tar  to  one  side  to  be  justified 
mtellectually. 

I    really    hope    this    can    be 
worked  out  peaceably. 

Sandra  Shernian  '67 

Univeisity   of 
Pennsylvania  U\w  School 
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fost,  occurotc.  Will  pick  up  ond!! 
;  deliver  or  come  to  your  home  ond!! 
;  type  on  your  mochine.  Will  edit! 
;;•♦  necessory.  Coll  Mrs.  Slocombc! 
;;862-1676.  STUDENTS  SAVe! 
;;THIS  AD  FOR  FUTURE  REFER-! 
!!tNCE. 


Ford  Still  Held  by  Majority  of  Brandeis  Blacks 


(Continued  from  Pagre  1) 

and  formulated  actio ns 
<lirected  at  a  solution  of  the 
pioblem,  but  none  directly  in- 
volving Ford  Hall  or  the  people 
in  it. 

President  Abram  went  to  an 
evening  emergency  faculty 
iT'ceting  while  Vice-President 
Clarence  Berger  met  the  press 
with  the  first  official  University 
word  on  the  situation.  Student 
Council  also  met  in  an  emer- 
gency meeting.  The  faculty  and 
the  Council  both  opposed  the 
action  and  called  for  negotia- 
tions. A  faculty  committee  and 
later  the  Pre-sident  visited  the 
blacks  in  Ford.  Meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  late  night 
and  early  morning  and  by  5 
am.  when  most  called  it  a  day, 
the  situation  was  unresolved 
and  no  real  movement  to  a 
solution  was  seen. 

Movement  Regains 

Thursday  brought  first  real 
reaction  by  students  and  action 
by  the  administration  to  resolve 
the  problem.  A  sit-in  began  in 
the  morning  over  an  announced 
amnesty  deadline.  However,  the 
4U  ad  line  was  never  set  official- 
ly. The  sit-in  continued  while 
negotiations  began  on  a  secret 
basis  in  the  Faeulty  Center. 
Progress  was  reported  after  the 
first  and  second  sessions,  but 
during  the  third,  which  started 
around  6  p.m.,  the  original 
team  of  negotiators  for  the 
blacks  was  replaced  by  a  new 
group  which  took  a  hard 
line  on  the  demands  and  in 
effect  broke  off  the  negotia- 
tions. The  President  returned 
to  his  office  after  visiting  stu- 
*lents  meeting  in  Bernstein- 
Marcus  and  Gerstenzang.  He 
announced  that  he  had  set  a 
deadline  for  the  amnesty  at 
9:00  a.m.  Friday,  and  that  he 
had  also  obtained  a  court  order 
restraining  students  from  oc- 
cupying any  campus  building. 
Wtgotiations  and  di.vcus«ions 
continueel  but  no  more  an- 
nouncements of  substance  came 
out  of  Thursday's  actions. 
Meeting  and  Picketing 

Early  on  Friday  morning 
students  went  outside  of  Bein- 
st(  in-Marcus  to  .show  their  mo.«^t 
aident  support  of  the  blacks 
since  they  began  their  occupa- 
tion by  mar  c  h  i  n  g  en  masse 
around  Ford.  Closed  door  ne- 
gotiations resumed  and  leports 
started  to  filter  out  lirst  of 
agreement  on  nine  of  the  ten 
demands,  and  then  on  all  of 
them.  However,  the  reports 
were  false  and  what  emerged 
from  all  the  rumc^rs  was  an  in- 
dK-ation  that  the  stumbling 
block  to  settlement  was  the  is- 
sue of  the  A  fro- American 
Studies  Department. 

The  faculty  met  a^.ain  start- 
ing at  .5:00  p.m.  and  what 
emerged  from  the  lengthy, 
heated  debate  was  a  petition 
stating  that  the  faculty  would 
approve  the  Afro  -  American 
Studies  Department  only  when 
the  blacks  finally  left  Ford. 
The  support  was  enough  to 
create  a  clear  majority  for  the 
proposal  should  it  ever  come  to 
a  vote.  The  president  greeted 
the  petition  warmly  and  looked 
upon  it  as  further  support  for 
his  actions. 

By  a  little  after  9  p.rn    ne^'o- 
tiations  appeared  to  Ix^  getting 


back  under  way.  Over  a  dozen 
blacks  from  Ford  entered  the 
Board  of  Trustees'  room,  and 
representatives  of  the  other 
parties  in  the  negotiations  fil- 
tered back  for  still  another 
closed  session.  Around  11:30 
p.m..  Director  of  Public  Affairs 
Richard  Gillman  announcwl  an 
early  end  to  the  night's  work. 
He  also  announced,  however, 
that  the  negotiations  were 
schcfUiled  to  get  back  under 
way   early  the  next   morning. 

With  the  announcement  that 
there  would  be  no  new  move 
till  at  least  Saturday  morning, 
everyone  got  some  sleep  and 
reassembled  for  the  expected 
meeting  at  9  a.m.  When  no  one 
from  Ford  showed  up  and  no 
communications  were  received, 
the  President,  after  an  hour 
and  a  half,  announced  through 
one  of  the  pr(>ss  officials  that 
the  students  in  Foixi  were 
suspended. 

However,  in  a  press  confer- 
ence held  in  his  office  at  noon 
President  Abram  announced 
that  he  had  suspended  the  black 
.students  on  Friday  morning 
when  the  announcea  amnesty 
had  run  out.  Any  amnesty  that 
he  would  have  granted  between 
then  and  the  time  of  his  an- 
nouncement would  have  been 
only  on  condition  that  a  settle- 
ment had  been  reached. 

Abram  also  recounted  all  the 
stands  that  were  taken  by  the 
blacks  in  recent  times  on  the 
academic  demands  and  noted 
that  the  faculty,  students,  and 
administrators  were  working 
as  a  unit  towards  reaching  a 
.settlement  He  said,  "We  have 
been  guided  by  three  principals: 
1.)  We  cannot  establish  aca- 
demic policy  by  intimidation  of 
any  kind.  2.)  The  University's 
operations  and  total  well-being 
must  not  come  to  a  halt  bc>cau.se 
of  the  outrageous  conduct  of  a 
few.  3.)  I  have  never  fi^rgotten 
that  these  trespa.s.sers  are  stu- 
dents of  Brandeis  University 
and  as  President  of  this  Univer- 
sity 1  have  a  deep  concern  for 
their  per.vonal  welfare  and  their 
future  careers." 

In  the  question  and  answer 
peiiod  that  followed,  Abram 
<liscussed  the  court  oi dtr  which 
he  had  obtained.  He  said  that 
service  of  the  order  had  been 
attempted  and  he  expressed 
confi<lence  that  the  court  would 
see  its  mandate  obs(>rve<l.  He 
was  also  asked  whether  he  saw 
anti-Semitism  in  the  actions  of 
the  blacks  against  Brandeis. 
and  be  said  he  did  not. 

The  Piesident  also  noted  that 
he  <jidn  t  feel  he  was  under 
coercion  from  the  people  sitting 
in  in  the  lobby  of  Bernstein- 
MarcHS. 

No  mention  was  made  as  to 
how  the  President  intended  to 
tally  out  any  expulsi<jn  since 
he  had  no  list  oi  those  occupy- 
ing Ford.  Dean  of  Students 
Phillip  Diiseoll  noted  that  if 
the  f*iesi(lent  decides  to  take 
the  matter  to  the  A<lminis- 
tiative  Committee  of  the  Faeul- 
ty which  currently  handles 
1 1'le  enforcing  pending  the  cre- 
ation of  judiciary  system,  the 
President  can  exercise  control 
over  the  final  outcome. 

Meanwhile  the  group  talking 
in  Bei  nstein-Marcus  lobby  de- 
cided to  break  up  into  two 
gioups,  one  picketing  Ford,  the 


other  leafleting  the  campus  to 
get  people  to  support  the  black 
students  and  their  demands. 
Many  began  signing  a  petition 
that  declared  their  support  for 
the  blacks  by  putting  their 
academic  standing  on  line  with 
those  in  Ford,  effectively 
meaning  that  those  who  signed 
would  withdraw  from  the  Uni- 
versity if  the  black  students 
were  punished.  Signatures 
amounted  to  at  least  one  hun- 
dred but  no  exact  count  has 
been  made. 

Cold   Wait 

While  the  pickets  amounted 
to  around  100,  reports  of  an 
impending  announcement  came 
from  Ford,  along  with  a  report 
that  the  group  in  Ford  had  met 
and  told  those  in  the  building 
who  didn't  want  to  risk  an  est 
to  leave  the  building. 

While  the  pickets  marched 
with  signs  saying  "Not  1,  not 
2  but  10  demands,"  the  time 
for  the  announcement  came 
and  went  and  the  press  con- 
tinued to  wait.  During  that  time 
Justin  Simon,  '69,  made  a  plea 
to  the  press  not  to  report  un- 
confirmed information.  "The 
press  is  adding  to  the  potential 
downfall  of  the  University,"  he 
said.  After  his  statement,  a 
Reverend  Campbell,  President- 
elect of  the  Worcester  NAACP 
said  trhat,  in  the  view  of  the 
black  community,  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  are  "irresponsi- 
ble and  unjustified" 

Finally  at  2:50,  Reggie  Sapp, 
Lloyd  Daniels,  and  Randy 
Bailey  came  out  to  issue  a  state- 
ment. They  charged  that  "the 
President  has  equivocated  on 
tht  nine  demands  he  claims  to 
have  accepted  and  has  rot  ac- 
cepted them  as  the  Afro- Amer- 
ican Organization  had  outlined 
them."  They  then  reviewed  the 
actions  taken  before  the  take- 
over towards  fulfilling  black 
demands. 

A  few  minutes  aftt»r  that, 
the  action  moved  inside  for  a 
press  conference  held  by  San- 
If'rd  Free<lman,  president  of 
the  Brandeis  Alumni  A.ssotia- 
tion,  who  had  flown  up  from 
New  York  to  aid  in  discussions. 
Fret^lman's  statement  came  as 
an  answer  to  an  earlier  state- 
ment read  to  newsmen  in  the 
press  room  by  a  woman  repre- 
.•^nting  22  recent  graduates. 
Her  announcement  ha<l  been 
one  in  support  of  the  blacks 
and    opposed   to    the   President. 

Frcedman's  statement  com- 
pletely supported  Mr.  Abram. 
He  saiel  that  "the  University 
has  done  the  most  it  could  pos- 
sibly do  and  remain  v  Univer- 
sity" "Wt're  dei.Iing  with 
human  Ixings  .  .  .  people  who 
are  members  of  the  Brandeis 
family,"  according  to  Freed- 
man.  an  assistant  corporation 
counsel  foi   New  Yoik  City. 

At  4  p.m.,  six  black  Wien 
Stiulents  issued  a  statement  in 
Feldberg  Lounge  pointing  out 
their  position  on  the  demands'^ 
of  the  black  students  in  Ford. 
They  basically  backed  the  de- 
man<ls  and  they  said  that  they, 
"wish  to  say  nothing  at  this 
moment  that  may  jeopardize 
the  negotiations  in  progrc^-s." 
in  relation  to  the  occupation  of 
the  building. 

Faculty   Decision 

Just  before  five  o'clock,  ne- 
gotiations and   discussions  tak- 
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ing  place  in  the  President's  of- 
fice seemed  to  pick  up  as  calls 
went  out  to  Student  Council 
It^iders  who  were  out  of  t  h  e 
building.  Dean  of  Faculty  Peter 
Diamandopoulos  then  returned 
from  the  sptx'ial  faculty  meet- 
ing which  began  in  Olin-Sang 
101  at  2  p.m.  and  reported  to 
the  press. 

The  Dean  reported  that  dur- 
ing the  meeting  several  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  one 
was  passed.  The  statement, 
which  was  over-whelmingly 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  207-12-17, 
noted  that  the  take-over  at 
Ford  "has  brought  about  a 
severe  crisis  that  threatens  the 
very  life  of  Brandeis."  They  de- 
cided to  commend  President 
Abram  for  his  efforts  to  solve 
the  problems  and  asked  him  to 
continue  his  work. 

Dean  Diamandopoulos  rc- 
poited  that  the  original  reso- 
lution had  included  a  second 
part  which  was  deleted  by  a 
vote  of  150-75.  That  part  dealt 
with  instructions  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  how  to  handle  the  dis- 
ciplinary problem  presented  by 
the  protestors.  He  said  that  the 
decision  to  delete  was  base<l  on 
beliefs  that  the  faculty 
shouldn't  instruct  the  president 
on  actions  completely  within 
his  bounds.  The  meeting,  Dr 
Diamondopoulos  said,  had  end- 
ed with  a  general  discussion  but 
that  when  the  faculty  rtnron- 
vened  at  eight  he  expected 
several  lesolutions  to  be  offer- 
ed and  be  put  to  a  vote. 

At  the  evening  meeting  of 
thi  faculty,  which  began  late, 
the  faculty  heard  a  thirty  min- 
ute report  from  the  President. 
Then  a  motion  was  offered  not 
to  discuss  the  Afro-American 
studies  department  or  any  other 
academic  matter  pertaining  to 
the  bracks'  demands  until  they 
vacated  the  building.  That  mo- 
tion was  discussed  for  two 
hours  and  then  withdrawn  af- 
ter which  the  faculty  adjourned. 

During  this  time  outside  the 
Shapiix)  Foium  three  repre- 
.sent  .lives  of  the  Ford  blacks, 
Phyllis  Raynor,  Randy  Bailey, 
and  Lloyd  Daniels  attempted 
to  enter  the  meeting  They 
were  met  by  Presidential  As- 
sistant IVlark  Chadwin.  They 
told  him  that  as  they  lei*  Bern- 
slein-lVlarcus  where  they  had 
bten  negotiating  with  tlu  presi- 
dent since  7:30  they  were  tol<l 
that  someone  had  asked  Roy 
D(Beiry  to  send  rt  picsinta- 
tives  to  the  meeting.  Chadwin 
said  he  had  no  knowl(<lge  of 
the  re(juest  and  therefore 
bailed  the  three  from  the  meet- 
ing 

Following  the  formal  ad- 
je)urnment  of  the  meeting,  an 
informal  session  began. 

During    the    evening    a    new 
petition  was  staite<l   in  support 
of  the   Prtsident's  actions, 
text    was   basically    that   ol 
faeulty    resolution    earlier 
afternoon.     Hundreds     of 
dents     reporttdly     signei 
papers  but  as  of  yet  th<^y 
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not  Ix^en  turned  over  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

At  10:20  Charley  Sehottland, 
EK-an  of  the  Heller  School,  sai<l 
that  the  basic  faculty  sentiment 
was  to  let  thin^?s  cool  and  let 
faculty  and  students  g<^t  over 
lh(^  fact  that  they  were  double- 
crossed    during    previous    and 


present  negotiations. 

Around  11:00  p.m.  it  was  an- 
nounced that  discussions  were 
scheduled  to  resume  at  11:00 
a  m.  Sunday  morning. 

Sunday 

Sunday  was  characterised  by 
a  great  deal  of  communicating 
betwcH^n  the  blacks  in  Ford  and 
the  Administration.  However, 
the  communications  were  for- 
mal and  c<dd,  mainly  through 
letters  and  statements,  and  not 
over  any  negotiating  table. 
People  began  to  lose  track  of 
who  was  sending  letters  to 
whom. 

The  action  of  the  day  began 
around  11  a.m.  when  Randy 
Bailey,  spokesman  for  Afro, 
read  a  statement  to  the  press 
in  fiont  of  Ford.  For  Ihe  first 
time,  the  blacks  in  Ford  made 
a  move  to  bring  nc^gotiations 
into  the  building.  They  said 
that,  "it  appears  that  there  is  a 
basic  lack  of  communication 
between  the  A  fro- American  or- 
ganization and  the  Administra- 
tion." 

The  students  proposed  to  the 
President  that  he  come  into 
Ford  with  two  membtrs  of  his 
own  choosing,  two  fat  ulty 
members  of  the  black  students' 
choosing,  identitied  later  as 
Drs.  Allen  Gro.ssman  and  Phil- 
lip Slater,  plus  Drs.  Richard 
Fhscher  and  John  Spiegel  of 
the  Lemberg  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Violt^nce  Bailey  said 
that  the.se  professors  and  the 
Piesi<lent  would  meet  with  all 
the  student.s  in  the  building  in 
hopes  of  resolving  the  situation. 

At  about  the  same  time  Jc^ff 
OsofT,  A.ssistant  Dirtntor  of 
Public  Affairs,  announced  that 
President  Abram  was  resuming 
his  discu.ssions  with  adminis- 
trators, faculty,  and  students  in 
his  office  to  continiu>  to  "en- 
gage in  dialogue."  He  also  an- 
nounced plans  for  .setting  up 
faculty-student  meetings  in  the 
evening.  The  meetings  wt  re 
held  as  two  panel  di.vcussions 
in  Schwartz  with  four  faculty 
members  attending  <>ach. 
First  Reply 

During  Iht^  early  afternoon 
mtwnbers  of  the  Administration 
madr>  it  clear  that  th»^  I^resi- 
dent  had  no  plans  of  diuetly 
accipting  the  proposal  r<\id  by 
Bail(\y.  Th(  se  sources  indicated 
that  tlie  Pr(>sident  first  intinded 
to  send  an  <Mnissary  to  the 
blacks  to  straighten  out  what 
would  lake  place. 

Jacob  Cohen,  TYP  director, 
was  named  as  the  eini.ssaiy, 
and  in  an  interview  at  about 
1:20  he  called  the  statement 
by  the  blacks  a  "j^-ieat  move." 
He  explained  that  the  reason 
the  Fresiilent  weuihln't  go  un- 
der the  announced  terms  was 
Cohen's  belief  that  the  meet- 
ing weuild  he  .iust  a  ciie  us  with 
all  the  students  and  residents 
of  Koxbury  in  the  building 
yelling  at  the  mass  nie'cting. 
llowevei,  Cejlien  maei«>  it  <  lear, 
lu'  felt  that  \hv  mejve  was  one 
whieh  cuulel  e  rebate  a  gre>at  eleal 
ed  e)ptimism  t«) wards  reaching 
a  se)lution. 

Ten  minute^s  later  Reggie 
Sapp  and  Be>b  Jones  came  ov«'r 
fiom  Ford  and  enleieel  the 
I^rrside>nt's  ofliee.  I-'ifteen  rnin- 
utes  later  the  Fte-sident  issue>ei 
a  stateinent  in  whieh  he*  ac- 
cepted the  invitation    but    ineli- 

(Continued    on   Page   8) 
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STATEMENT  BY   STUDENTS 
ON  EXAMINATIONS 

(EDITOR'S   NOTE    Enqlish   6a   came  to  its   decision 
before  the  recent  events  at  Ford  took  place.) 

In  English  6a.  a  class  of  35  students,  it  was  decided 
that  a  lake-lioino  exam  was  most  consistent  with  the  edu- 
cational aims  of  the  course.  According  to  a  rule  passed  by 
the  Faculty  Senate,  no  class  of  more  than  20  students  may 
oHicially  substitute  a  take-home  fo/  an  exam  given  in  its 
designated  time-block.  Therefore,  the  students  of  English 
6a  would  be  requin^d  to  show  up  at  the  scheduled  exam 
and  retnain  for  a  token  45  minutes,  an  action  valueless  to 
all  concerned.  The  class  decided  to  seek  legal  channels  to 
avoid  this  but  these  having  failed,  we  the  undersigned 
decided  against  attending  the  exam. 

An  instructor  has  the  right  to  decide  the  educational 
content  of  his  course.  He  must  also  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  method  of  examination.  It  is  the  instructor'.? 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  traditional  exam  ought  to 
be  gjven.  regardless  of  class  size. 

We  suggest  that  the  Faculty  Senate  and  student  bod/ 
reevaluate  the  existing  rule  in  terms  of  its  educational 
value  and  its  infri/jgcment  in  the  right  of  students  and 
teachers  to  determine  the  direction  of  their  cour.ses. 

Susie  Seligman.  Carol  Smith,  Linda  Blume.  Anne 
Wallace,  Leslie  Ruben.  Marjory  Diamond.  Mark  Fowler, 
Kay  Sunstein.  Lauren  Fortmiller.  James  Finerman  Lee 
Schlesmger.  David  Te.ssler.  Judy  Lelchuk.  Diane  Pansen 
Joan  Levine.  Anne  Rapkin.  Milton  Harri.s,  Stephanie 
Cherry.  Trudy  Zmunerman.  Ron  Schleifer.  Bobbi  Breit- 
man,  Richard  Kauders,  Meredith  Tax  (Instructor). 


Occupation  of  Ford  Hall  Continues 
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Gated  his  reservation  to  the  set- 
up. 

Abram    propo.sed    that   docu- 
ments   be   drawn   up   explicitly 
stating  positions  on  the  ten  de- 
mands   and    that    the    demands 
be    discu.s.sed    by    three    small 
committees,  one  to  discuss  the 
Afro-American    Department, 
one    to    discu.ss    the    other    de- 
mands  and   one   "to  deal   with 
the    timing    of    any    agreement 
and     your     vacating     of     Ford 
Hall."  The  President  indicated 
bus  representatives  would  only 
number  two. 

Council  Move 

While  the  rres.sage  was  sent 
and  the  Administration  awaited 
a  reply.  Student  Council  meet- 
ing since  2  p.m.  in  Feldberg, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  a  student  strike, 
which  was  under  discuijsion  at 
that  moment  in  the  meeting  go- 
ing on  in  the  Bernstein-Marcus 
lobby.  They  felt  that  a  strike 
"would  antagonize  rather  than 
impress  faculty  members  whose 
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In  attacking  the  problem  of 
Pow!M  and  the  Political  Proc- 
ess, I  intend  to  meet  every  two 
weeks  with  my  class  for  a  one 
to  one  and  a  half  hour  lecture, 
followed  by  a  break  and  a  one 
to  two  hour  di.scu.ssion.  A 
substantial  ri'ading  assignment 
will  follow,  with  an  assigned 
question  to  be  answered  in  a 
brief  typewritten  statement  or 
paper  which  will  be  read  and 
critically  di.scu.s.sed  with  the  in- 
structor at  the  end  of  a  two 
week  reading  period.  That 
means  that  I  will  meet  on  the 


Monday  of  the  first  week  with 
the  lecture-.seminar  group,  and 
see  each  member  of  the  cla.ss 
individually  for  a  half  hour 
to  an  hour  on  the  last  two  days 
of  the  .second  week.  It  will 
take  up  a  lot  more  time,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  a  useful  ex- 
perience. 

I  am  certainly  not  proposing 
this  format  for  any  large  num- 
ber of  clas.ses.  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, for  any  other  than  my  own. 
It  reflects  my  own  sen.se  of  how 
I  think  my  subject  should  be 
taught  and  the  values  I  deem 
to   be  worthwhile  in  the  rela- 


tion.ship  between  teacher  and 
student.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  we  begin  to  a.ssume 
individual  responsibility  for 
searching  for  better  ways  and 
means  to  assert  our  own  and 
hopefully  different. educational 
values,  searching  for  different 
mcthod.s  of  improving  the  ed- 
ucation of  individuals,  not 
groups.  That  is  the  true  cla.ss- 
room  relevance  I  think  we  are 
all  searching  for.  and  I  think 
we  have  to  be  more  adventur- 
ous in  breaking  out  of  the  es- 
tablished mold  to  achieve  these 
values. 


cooperation  is  needed.  It  would 
also  make  the  position  of  the 
representatives  on  both  sides 
precarious.'' 

At  3:50,  new.smen  reassem- 
bled in  the  Board  of  Trustees 
room  for  a  press  briefing  with 
the  President.  Before  he  came 
out  the  latest  communication 
from  the  black  students  was  re- 
leased. They  simply  restated 
their  proposition  saying,  "We 
await  your  reply  under  these 
terms." 

When  the  President  came  out 
he  said,  "I  continue  to  remain 
optimistic."  He  noted  that  he 
saw  progress  in  the  talks  that 
continued  to  center  around  the 
demand  for  complete  black 
control  of  the  Afro-American 
Studies  Department. 

During  the  que.stioning  h» 
.said  that  "if  we  keep  our  cool" 
the  University  would  get 
through  the  cri.sis  without  in- 
terruption. In  a  long  reply  to  a 
question  about  the  demand  for 
black  student  control  of  choos- 
ing the  new  department's  head, 
he  commented  that  "we  do  the 
blacks  no  good  if  we  destroy 
the  academic  integrity  of  the 
University  they're  in."  He  con- 
ceeded  that  the  people  who 
would  choose  the  department's 
chairman  didn't  have  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  University  but 
that  they  must   be  competent. 

Looking  at  the  situation  phil- 
osophically. Mr.  Abram  noted 
that  one  thing  that  hod  emerged 
from  the  turmoil  and  would 
al.so  show  when  it  was  solved 
was  that  Brandeis  was  better 
for  the  event.  "We  have  been  a 
family  struggling  for  a  com- 
mon goal,"  he  said. 

At    5:10    the    President    sent 
the  blacks  in   Ford   his  second 
communication  of  the  day.  In  a 
formal     letter    sent    to    Randy 


Bailey,  the  President  said  he 
would  be  willing  to  meet  with 
Drs.  Grossman  and  Slater  in  his 
oflice.  He  also  noted  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  any  resolu- 
tion by  note  writing  and  sug- 
gested a  meeting  between  a  rep- 
resentative of  his  office  and  the 
people  in  Ford.  Randy  Bailey 
replied  to  that  letter  with  a 
short  note  simply  reiterating 
Afro's  positions  and  conditions 
of  their  earlier  document. 

At  10:15  the  President, 
through  Jerry  Cohen,  wrote 
back  suggesting  a  meeting  be- 
tween himself  and  the  blacks 
on  Monday  morning  to  answer 
any  questions  that  they  might 
have.  He  asked  that  the  ques- 
tions be  put  in  writing  and 
that  the  blacks  set  the  time  for 
their  meeting. 


Dr.  Maurice  Auslauder,  shown 
abotye,  is  participatiuq  in  the 
crisis  discussions.  He  is  a  math 
professor  and  head  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Senate. 
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My  name  is  Roy  DeBerry 
from  the  Brandeis  Afro- 
American  Organization,  and 
first  of  all  1  want  to  say  that 
the  black  students  and  also 
the  group  here  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  striking  stu- 
dents at  San  Francisco  State 
and  also  we  support  the  Tim- 
llty  coalition  in  Boston.  Let 
me  add  that  all  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  and  admin- 
istrators involved  in  the  ac- 
tion that  we  have  taken 
should  get  complete  amnesty. 
The  essentials  of  all  the  de- 
mands is  that  they  must  be 
f  ontrolled  by  black  people 
and  in  the  interests  of  the 
black  community  at  Bran- 
deis. Demands  are  non-ne- 
);otiable  and  must  be  answer- 
ed in  black  and  white  and 
with  the  appropriate  signa- 
tories. The  demands  are  as 
follows: 

1.  An  African  Studies  De- 
partment with  the  power  to 
hire  and  fire.  This  means 
that  the  committee  must 
have  an  independent  budget 
of  its  own. 

2.  Year-round  recruitment 
of  black  students  by  black 
students  and  headed  by  a 
black  director.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  TYP  Pro- 
gram should  be  doubled  next 
year  and  the  administration 
should  support  and  actively 
camnaign  for  the  necessary 
funds. 


3.  There  must  be  black 
directors  for  the  Upward 
Bound   and  TYP   Program. 

4.  Immediate  action  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to 
have  black  professors  added 
to  the  various  departments. 

5.  The  establishment  of 
an  Afro-American  center  de- 
signed by  black  students. 

6.  Written  clarification  of 
the  position  of  TYP  students 
within  the  University  struc- 
ture encompassing  the  areas 
of  financial  aid,  admission  to 
Brandeis,  criteria  for  satis- 
factory work. 

7.  Expulsion  of  a  white 
student  who  shot  a  black  stu- 
dent before  the  Christmas 
Holiday. 

8.  The  brochure  (for  black 
student  recruitment)  must  be 
accepted  in  its  present  form 
or  only  with  changes  accept- 
ed by  black  students.  The 
brochure  must  be  published 
immediately. 

9.  Intensify  the  recruit- 
ment of  African  students  in 
the   Wien   program. 

10.  Ten  Martin  Luther 
King  automatic  full  scholar- 
ships for  on  and  off  campus 
black  students  This  should 
include  transportation  from 
the  TYP  Program  on  up  to 
graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Crossing  ihc  Barriers 
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tuary  members  to  have  a  per- 
manent place  of  meeting  where 
they  can  continue  their  efforts 
lo  communicate  and  grow.  The 
tactics  by  which  these  ends 
can  be  achieved  are  another 
matter.  I  would  hopo  that  many 
c»f  them  can  be  accomplishtni 
through  good  will  and  open 
discussion  with  a  minimum  of 
friction  and  disruption.  It  may 
be  that  the  confrontation  be- 
tween certain  members  of  the 
present  college  generation  and 
the  so-called  eytablishment  is 
indeed  implacable.  It  may  be 
that  two  visions  of  life  are  on 
a  collision  course  from  which 
there  is  no  turning  back.  But 
1  do  not  think  that  that  judg- 
ment must  be  made  as  yet  at 
this  university.  There  were 
simply  too  many  men  and  wo- 
men of  great  good  will  and 
charity  present  at  the  sanctu- 
f*ry.  no  matter  how  seemingly 
"radical"  their  educational,  so- 
cial and  political  ideas  may 
have  seemed  when  heard  for 
the  first  time  and  heard  in  cir- 
cumstances that  may  not  al- 
ways have  allowed  them  to  be 
clearly  and  precisely  articu- 
lated. These  young  men  and 
women  may  be  determined  on 
change  in  both  the  university 
and  society,  but  it  was  my  ob- 
Kcrvation  that  the  great  major- 
ity are  willing  to  work  for  this 
change  constructively  and 
peacefully  as  long  as  they  are 


treated  as  equals  and  spoken 
to  with  honesty  and  openness. 
This  lesson  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  the  sanctuary  had  to 
teach  me. 

Finally,  let  me  add  this. 
There  is  an  obvious  danj^'er  for 
those  who  are  older,  the  dan- 
ger that  they  attempt  to  relive 
their  youth  through  the  young, 
to  fulfill  nostalgically  in  l/ie 
younj;  their  own  fru.'^trattxl 
ideals,  or  to  rejxat  past  exhila- 
tion.  But  there  is  also  danger 
for  tho^e  who  are  older,  the 
dan^ir.  backed  by  the  accumu- 
lated bag  of  cynicism  that  any 
man  or  woman  ot  experience 
collects,  to  believe  that  the  im- 
possible is  really  impossible, 
lo  forget  that  if  the  unexam- 
ined life  is  indeed  not  worth 
living  then  the  unexamined  so- 
ciety may  indeed  not  be  worth 
preserving.  How  that  examina- 
tion is  conducted  is  one  thing, 
but  that  it  must  be  conducted 
continually  is  a  truth  on  which 
all  men  of  good  will  should 
agree  and  a  truth  which  was 
never  more  evident  than  dur- 
ing the  early  weeks  of  the 
Brandeis  Sanctuary.  Perhaps 
in  the  end  Dr.  Johnson  is  right 
and  in  life  there  is  much  to  be 
endured  and  little  to  be  en- 
joyed. Bui  in  overcoming  what, 
to  many  of  us  who  are  older,  is 
the  daily  temptation  to  sur- 
render to  that  judgment,  much, 
it  seems  to  me,  cun  be  learned 
from  the  experience  of  Mail- 
man Hall. 
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icy  (President  Abram)"  rather 
than  that  the  demands  were 
"for  the  most  part"  university 
policy,  which  implies  an  en- 
tirely different  case.  His  story 
is  based  on  Abram's  statement 
rather  than  on  the  black  de- 
mands; the  Afro  studies  prob- 
lem has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. There  has  not  been  a 
statement  or  a  summary  of  the 
demands. 

The  headline  "Students  Re- 
sume Brandeis  Classes"  in  Fri- 
day's Times  is  a  complete  dis- 
tortion of  fact.  Students  have 
not  halted  classes  as  of  Satur- 
day and  there  was  no  strike  on 
Thursday,  which  is  the  impres- 
sion derived. 


For  the  Strike 

(Continued   from    Page   2) 

dents  in  Bernstein-Marcus  that 
the  most  appropriate  such  ac- 
tion is  a  student  strike  in  sup- 
FK)rt  both  of  the  10  demands 
and  amnesty  for  the  black  stu- 
dents in  Ford. 

Yesterday's  developments 
suggest  that  the  current  im- 
passe will  become  a  war  of  at- 
trition waged  by  the  Adminis- 
tration against  the  black  stu- 
dents unless  additiona'  pressure 
to  accede  to  their  as-yet  unsat- 
isfied but  just  demands  is  ap- 
lied.  In  our  view,  the  strike  will 
succeed,  if  it  helps  to  prevent  a 
.stasis,  and  leads  tc  a  peaceful 
.settlement  of  the  crisis.  And  at 
this  point,  it  can  be  the  only  un- 
mistakable sign  of  our  .solidar- 
ity with   the  students  of  Ford, 


(Continued  from  Page   1) 

Faculty  EPC.  This  body  ap- 
proved the  plans  and  stipu- 
lated that  they  be  officially 
announced  no  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  1969  Spring 
Semester.  On  September  30, 
the  Faculty  EPC.  for  the  first 
time,  discussed  the  concentra- 
tion proposals  and  referred 
them  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Undergraduate  Instruction  for 
further  study. 

At  meetings  on  October  14 
and  29,  the  Faculty  EPC  dis- 
cussed and  endorsed  a  plan  for 
a  combined  concentration  in 
African  and  Afro-American 
Studies  with  a  provision  for  al- 
lowing concentrators  to  empha- 
size either  or  both  areas.  The 
approved   proposal    included    a 

requirement  that  students  spe- 
cialize in  "a  selected  disci- 
pline," that  is,  one  of  the  exist- 
ing areas  of  concentration. 

The  EPC  recommendation 
called  for  the  creation  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  "to  consist 
of  student  reprt^entatives  and 
members  of  the  faculty  who  are 
African  specialists,  Afro-Amer- 
ican specialists,  and  specialists 
in  other  fields  whose  interests 
are  relevant  to  the  program." 
This  committee  was  established 
by  Dean  Diamandopoulos  prior 
to  faculty  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram, in  order  to  avoid  further 
delays. 

Also  included  in  the  EPC 
proposal  was  a  ri-cjuest  for  spe- 
cial funds  for  temporary  and 
regular  faculty  appointments, 
to  be  handled  as  courtesy  ap- 
pointments in  existing  depart- 


ments. Dean  Diamandopoulos 
appointed  Professor  Robert 
Manners  (Anthropology)  as 
chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  full  faculty  voted  tenta- 
tive approval  on  the  EPC  pro- 
posal on  November  21  and  final 
approval  on  December  11,  at  a 
special  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  are  Professors 
Manners,  James  DufTy,  Jacob 
Cohen,  Lawrence  Fuchs,  Ruth 
MorgenthHu,  Neil  Friedman  and 
John  Demos;  Roy  DeBerry, 
president  of  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can Students  Organization;  and 
Lloyd  Daniels,  a  black  student. 

In  an  interview  on  Sunday, 
Professor  Manners  discus.sed 
the  work  of  the  committee.  He 
stated  that  they  have  made  two 
"outstanding  ofTers"  to  two 
black  professors  for  positions  in 
the  program.  Three  offers  pre- 
viously extended  to  other  pro- 
fessors were  turned  down. 

Dr.  Manners  sti.ted  that  he 
wants  lo  find  a  black  per.son  to 
replace  him  as  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  ns  soon 
as  po.ssible.  The  committee  is 
also  in  the  process  of  preparing 
a  core  curriculum  for  the 
concentration  and  determining 
set  by  existing  departments 
specialization  requirements  as 
and  programs. 


Graduate  Lounge 

January  13,  (Monday)  is 
the  opening  date  for  the 
Graduate  Coffee  Lounge  in 
Rabb  Graduate  Center,  1st 
floor.  The  I^unjie  will  be 
open  from  10:00  am.  to  4:00 
p.m..  Monday-Friday. 
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snmmoned.    It    was    felt,    how- 
ever,    that     this    tactic     would 
probably  :*erve  only  to  increase 
the    violence,    and    the    whites 
could  be  more  effective  in   re- 
maining behind   intact   to  fight 
for  the  black  demands  if  Ford 
w;ere    cleared    out.    Later    that 
night,     however,     several     stu- 
dents felt  they  wanted  to  adopt 
that    tactic   as    individuals   and 
stated  their  intentions  to  do  so. 
This  idea  was  considered  again 
as  a  possible  group  action  when 
it  was  rumored  that  the  blacks 
wanted  the  white  group  to  re- 
not    discussed,    as    the    rumor 
spond  in  that  manner,  but  was 
wa.s  proven   false.  A  statement 
of  total  support   was  delivered 
from  the  Heller  School,  as  was 
a    petition,    drawn    up    by    the 
professors     who     had     voted 
against    the   faculty    resolution, 
calling    for    a    general    meeting 
of    students,    faculty,    and    ad- 
ministration.    Abram     rejected 
this   idea.   It   was  also   believed 
thai  the  whites  should  not  add 
extra  demands  of  their  own.  as 
it  might  fc>e  disadvantageous  to 
the  black  cause  at  the  moment. 
There  were  occasional  calls  for 
discussion    of    racism,    but    the 
issue    was    far    outweighed    bv 
tactical     problems.    The    prob- 
lem of  communicating  with  the 
rest    of    the    campus    was    also 
brought  up  but  was  never  quite 
solved. 

Millett  Addre&ses  Crowd 
Ricardo  Millett,  a  resident 
counselor  and  ^rraduate  stu- 
dent, came  from  Ford  at  7  p.m 
to  speak  to  the  whites  and 
agreed  to  answer  questions  He 
advised,  as  had  the  black  fftoup 
•II  along,  that  the  whites  de- 
cide their  .strategy  regarding 
police  and  everything  else  on 
their  own.  The  only  request  or 
ffuide  he  offered  was  that  the 
whites  not  do  anything  at  that 
time  to  jeopardize  the  status 
of  black  negotiations  with  the 
administration,  such  as  create 
an  aggravating  issue  of  their 
own.  Up  expressed  the  appre- 
cution  of  the  Ford  group  for 
the  whites'  sympathetic  demon- 
stration. He  also  repeated  sev- 
eral times  that  the  onlv  con- 
dition upon  which  thev  would 
leave  Ford  was  complete  accep- 
tance of  all  ten  demands. 

Very  shortly  after  Mi  I  lot  ( 
left.  President  Abram  entered 
w«'h  Eric  VolTie  'fiP.  presidont 
of  the  Student  Council  and 
Kirl  Springer  '71  Each  one 
pn>ceeded  to  recount  his  ver- 
mon  of  the  di.scussion  they  had 
all  been  carrying  on  with  dele- 
gJtes  from  Ford.  Ricardo  Mil- 
lett,  Orlando  Isaza  '69  and 
Alex     Aikens     '71.     Professors 


third 
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new, 


Lawrence  Fuchs,  Jacob  Cohen, 
Maurice    Auslander,    and    Syl- 
van   Schweber;    Vice-President 
Clarence     Q.     Berger,     Dean 
Peter      Diamandopoulos      and 
presidential  assistant  Ken  Swe- 
der  of  the  administration;   and 
Steve    Deitsch    '69,    vice-presi- 
dent of  Student  Council.  Abram 
said  they  had  met  at  the  Fac- 
ulty   Center    twice    on    Thurs- 
day, at  II  a.m.  and  3  p  m.,  with 
those      three     delegates      from 
Ford,  and  agreed  to  an  honor- 
able  arrangement. 

Abram  said  he  had  expected 
Ford    to   be    vacated    soon.    He 
read    the    accepted    document, 
which    was   Mrs.    Pasqualucci's 
proposed   statement   expressing 
sympathy     and     pledging    sup 
port.    Shortly     before    a 
meeting    scheduled     that 
ning,   Isaza   asked   for  an 
half    hour.    At    6    p.m.    a 
five-man  negotiating  team  came 
in    and    repeated    the    original 
position,   that    they    would    not 
vacate    the    building    until    all 
ten  demands  were  met,  and  that 
if  the  p>olice  were  called  in  they 
would    destroy     Ford     Hall    as 
well  as  other  campus  buildings. 
He   said    he   still    hoped    for   a 
peaceful  outcome  and    left   for 
a    meeting    in    Gerstenzang    of 
another    group    of    white    stu- 
dents.  Departing  from  his  cus- 
tom  at    his   occasional   addres- 
ses to  the  students  during  the 
day,    he    did    reply    to    a    few 
questions. 

Springer  and  Yoffie  then  gave 
a     detailed     account     of     each 
meeting.   After   the   first   meet- 
ing,   at    which    the    blacks   de- 
manded a  "visible  sign  in  writ- 
ing  of   good    faith,"    the   meet- 
ing broke  to  allow  the  admin- 
istration to  draw  up  a  point  by 
point  response  to  each  demand 
and   reconvened    at   3.    Accord- 
ing   to    Springer,    an    obstacle 
was  hit    in   black   control   over 
the  choice  of  a  black  TYP  di- 
rector: Abram  objected  that  it 
•would  require  a  change  in  the 
way    the    Universitv    is    run." 
But  between  12  and  3,  the  dele- 
gates had  decided  that  a  mere 
statement    of    faith     would    be 
sufficient,    and    said    that    they 
would    accept    Mrs.    Pasqualuc- 
ci's    statement     with     Abram's 
signature,    though    he    was    of- 
fering  it   only   as   an   acknowl- 
edgement of  the  demands,  not 
acceptance     Though    surprised. 
Yoffie    and    Springer    both    felt 
the  acceptance  was  sincere  and 
didn't  expect   further  trouble. 
Representatives  Changed 
However,    the  statement  did 
not    seem    to   be   popular    with 
the    majority    at    Ford,    as    the 
representatives    were    changed 
for  the  next  meeting  to  Phyl- 


lis Raynor,  '69,  Vere  Plummer, 
TYP,  Joyce  Martin  '72,  Ricardo 
Boales,  TYP,  and  Patricia  Van 
Story.   '72.  They  threatened  to 
destroy    a     new    computer    in 
Ford  if  the  police  were  called, 
and  Ed  Schwartz  of  the  Heller 
School  said  that  this  threat  had 
been  held  over  the  administra- 
tion's heads  since  the  previous 
day.  Abram,  stunned  at  the  re- 
verse, said  he  would  send  Pro- 
fessor Lawrence  Fuchs  over  to 
Ford   later  that  night  with  the 
original  list  of  responses  to  the 
demands;    the    black    students 
would  have  an  hour  to  accept 
it,  and  then  amnesty  would  be 
lifted 

Yoffie  said  he  felt  that  the 
administration  had  been  mis- 
taken to  jump  at  the  chance 
for  an  easy  out,  especially  since 
there  was  no  evidence  that  it 
represented  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  group.  He  felt  the  solu- 
tion was  to  return  to  discus- 
sion of  the  ten  points,  which 
he  hoped  would  resume. 

Isaza  returned  to  reaffirm 
the  solidarity  of  the  group  at 
Ford,  and  to  say  they  were  not 
concerned  about  amnesty. 
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still  Thursday 

At  an  11  p.m.  press  confer- 
ence, Abram  revealed  that  a 
civil  restraining  order  had  been 
issued  to  the  people  in  Ford, 
ordering  them  to  leave  the 
building.  He  also  extended  am- 
nesty  to  9  a.m.  Friday  morning. 
Failure  to  comply  could  bring 
on  charges  of  contempt  of 
court,  for  which  the  police 
could  arrest  them.  However,  it 
was  felt  that  there  was  still  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  on 
Abram  not  to  call  them  in. 

Talk  of  making  some  show 
of  solidarity  with  the  blacks 
by  "taking  a  risk"  and  possibly 
takmg  a  building,  was 
squelched  by  several  argu- 
ments, the  most  convincing 
being  that  any  further  compli- 
cations  or  possibilities  of  vio- 
lence were  simply  not  called 
for  or  efTective  at  that  point, 
and  the  "best  way  to  combat 
racism  is  to  gather  support  for 
black  students'  demands,  not 
by  some  mystical  kind  of  self- 
flagellation."  Several  people 
thereupon  departed  to  conduct 
more  meetings  in  dormitories 
to  talk  to  people  who  hadn't 
been  to  Bernstein-Marcus. 

After  some  discussion  Abram 
again  entered  the  room  of  the 
sit-in    and    announced    that    he 
was   again   meeting   with    three 
delegates    from     Ford.     Abram 
said  the  "University  belongs  to 
all   of  us."  calling   it   "a  jewel 
worth    saving."    While    accept- 
ing   responsibility    for    his    ac- 
tions he  pointed  out  they  were 
done     in     consultation     with 
others.    He   promised    to    make 
further  reports  when  appropri- 
ate, though  as  it  happened  the 
black   students   did   not   return 
for   another  session  of  talking 
until  about  5  a.m.   Again  Eric 
Yoffie  spoke  immediately  after 
the    President    and    assured    a 
questioner  that  Abram  was  not 
using    the    9    a.m.    deadline    to 
pressure  a  settlement. 


At   about    10:45   a.m.,    Yoffie 
informed    the    white    students 
assembled   in  the  anteroom   of 
Bernstein-Marcus  that  the  talks 
were  proceeding  smoothly.  He 
said  that  the  ten  demands  were 
being    discussed    one    by    one, 
and  that  at  that  point,  the  ne- 
gotiators   had    reached    the 
fourth    demand.    Yoffie    also 
noted   that   the  court   restrain- 
ing order,  origfinally  set  to  go 
into  effect   at   9   a.m.,   had   not 
been  filed.  He  said  this  devel- 
opment   suggested     that    there 
was  a  hopeful  tone  to  the  talks 
at  that  moment. 

Not  long  after  Yoffie's  ap- 
pearance, three  white  students 
from  t  h  e  Bernstein  -  Marcus 
group  —  Bill  Callahan,  Jane 
Shull  and  Sid  Blumenthal  — 
reported  on  a  confidential  dis- 
cussion they  had  held  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  students  in 
Ford.  However,  they  informed 
the  group  that  the  black  stu- 
dents had  spoken  with  them  on 
the  understanding  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  discussion  not  be 
released  to  the  press,  members 
of  whom  were  at  that  moment 
present  in  the  room. 

A  motion  requesting  the  press 
to  leave  during  the  discussion 
of  the  confidential  information 
was  immediately  introduced, 
and  passed  overwhelmingly  af- 
ter some  debate.  A  clause  at- 
tached to  the  resolution  sug- 
gested that  the  newsmen  be 
"escorted"  out  by  the  women 
students  at  the  meeting. 

The  newsmen,  most  of  whom 
were  gathered  on  a  balcony 
above  the  students,  refused,  af- 
ter a  courteous  request,  to  leave 
the  premises.  Angry  shouting 
between  the  two  groups  ensued, 
and  the  situation  threatened  to 
deteriorate  when  a  line  of  fe- 
male students  began  moving  to 
surround  the  newsmen  and 
force  them  out. 

At  that  point.  Richard  Gill- 
man.  Director  of  Brandeis'  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office,  told  the  stu- 
dents that  in  view  of  the  use 
made  by  students  of  his  Office 
in  the  past,  in  particular  when 
students  asked  him  to  contact 
the  press  in  order  to  publicize 
an  event,  they  had  no  right  to 
ask  the  newsmen  to  leave.  He 
was  answered  by  Heller  School 
student  Ed  Schwartz,  who 
pointed  out  that  it  seemed  con- 
tradictory  that  President  Ab- 
ram or  the  Trustees'  requests 
for  privacy  were  always  re- 
spected by  the  newsmen,  while 
the  students'  identical  request 
was  now  being  denied. 

Gillman  tried  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  student  meet- 
ing places  and  tho.se  belonging 
to  the  Administration.  After 
more  shouting.  Paul  Broeker, 
a  Brandeis  alumnus,  explained 
to  Gillman  that  the  group  had 
no  intention  of  barring  the 
press  permanently  from  its 
meetings;  that  the  group  wanted 
15  minutes  to  discuss  informa- 
tion that  had  been  given  to  the 
white  students   in   confidence. 

Gillman  agreed  with  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  request,  and 
the    newsmen    left.    Prolonged 


their 


applause     accompanied 

exit. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
the     tactical     alternatives     of 
showing  solidarity  with  the  de- 
mands  of    the   Ford    Hall   stu- 
dents,   the   group  decided   that 
the  top  priority  belonged  to  the 
task   of  convincing   the  hostile 
or  apathetic  Brandeis  students 
of  the  moral  and  political  rea- 
son.s   for  supporting   the    black 
students.  It  was  emphasized  re- 
peatedly that  the  Ford  students 
must   not   be  cut  ofT  from   the 
sympathy  of  the  rest  of  the  stu- 
dents by  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  and  some 
faculty    to   portray    the    blacks 
as   little    more    than    violence- 
minded  anarchists. 

Therefore,    the    group    com- 
mitted itself  to  convincing  those 
students  who  had  placed  them- 
selves   outside    the    crisis    by 
means  of  apathy  or  a  negative 
petition    to    attend    a    rally    in 
Gerstenzang.    Speakers    at    the 
four  o'clock  rally  discussed  all 
aspects  of  the  crisis,  beginning 
with   a   point   by   point  discus- 
sion of  the  ten  demands  and  of 
ways    of   combating    racism    at 
Brandeis  and  elsewhere.  About 
400  people  attended  the  rally, 
and  many  felt  communications 
among  students   had   been   im- 
proved somewhat,  though  these 
who'd  participated  in  the  sit-in 
seem    to    have    been    more    en- 
couraged than  others,  who  felt 
they  hadn't  really  been  heard. 
The  Ford   delegates  left   the 
morning    discussions    at    about 
2   p.m.,   presumably   to   review 
proposals   with   the  rest  of  the 
Afro  group.  According  to  Yof- 
fie. they  were  scheduled  to  re- 
turn at  6  p.m.  for  further  talk. 
Friday    night,    however,    the 
faculty  met  to  vote  on  the  first 
demand,  calling  for  creation  of 
an  autonomous  Afro-American 
Department,  a   matter  that   re- 
quires approval  by  the  faculty. 
They  said   they  would  not   ne- 
gotiate under  duress,  and  prom- 
ised to  consider  the  demand  on 
the     grounds     that     the     black 
students  vacate  Ford  Hall.  The 
blacks  rejected   the  suggestion. 

Saturday 
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Saturday  morning  there  were 
rumors  that   the  black  students 
had  added  threo  more  demands 
dealing  with  servinij  soul  food 
in    the    dining    halls.    This    was 
soon     discounted.     It     was     an- 
nounced   that    890    people    had 
signed   the  petition   coming  out 
of  a  meeting  at  Gerstenzang  on 
Thursday    night    which    was 
opposed    to    calling    the    police 
on  campus,   the  taking  over  of 
any   further   buildings,   the   use 
of    force    against    any    p<?rson, 
any  building,  any  property  con- 
tained   in   any   building  and    in 
favor   of   keeping   all    channels 
of  communication  o|>en  for  dis- 
cussion. 

A  picket  line  was  set  up 
outside  Ford  as  a  show  of  sup- 
port. The  picket  was  diseaii- 
tmued  at  4:30  whereupon  the 
ffroup  met  to  discuss  further 
action  in  support  of  the  black 
strike.  Several  faculty  mem- 
bers came  to  report  the  out- 
come of  their  meetini^  that  af- 
ternoon at  which  thev  com- 
mended Mr.  Abram  for  his  ef- 
forts so  far,  and  defeated  a 
resolution  recommending  sus- 
pension or  expulsion  for  the 
black  students  involved.  The 
meetinjT  adjourned  to  permit 
more  individual  dialogue  with 
the  faculty  members,  and  the 
discussion  of  tactics  was  post- 
poned. 

Saturday  the  group  In  Bern- 
stein-Marcus began  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  calling  a  .stu- 
dent strike  to  protest  Abram'? 
threat  of  expulsion  for  the 
black  students  and  the  further 
i^'ay  in  reaching  a  solution. 
The  delay  seemed  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  confusion  over  what 
conditions  were  entailed  bv  the 
first  demand,  which  calls  for 
some  form  of  black  student 
control  over  the  Afro-American 
Department. 

Still  Saturday 
At  the  8  p.m.  meeting  in  Bern- 
stein-Marcus, it  was  explained 
that  the  black  students  had 
been  sus(>ended  since  Wednes- 
day night,  and  that  Abram's 
offers  of  amnesty  applied  to  a 
punishment  that  had  already 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Meetings  Discuss,  Then  Take  Action 


on  the  part  of 
dents  or  both. 


the  black  stu- 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 

boon   imposed.   Eric  Yoffie  ad 

dressed  the  group  urging  them  Sunday 

nut    to    strike,    as   Abram   had  Sunday's  meeting  at  10  a.m. 

nut  ruled  out  amnesty  as  part  merely  resolved  not  to  vote  on 

solution     He  ^  strike  until  after  dinner,  and 


(>f  a  "package 
pointed  out  that  Abram  had 
^'lid  only  that  he  would  recom- 
mend expulsion  to  the  appro- 
priate authorities  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  and  had  not  yet 
done  so.  (It  was  later  pointed 
out  that  Abram  did  not  know 
the  names  of  the  people  in 
Ford.)  He  reported  the  resump- 
tion of  discussions  between  the 
blacks  and  the  administration 
at  7:15  which  broke  up  at  8  for 
the  faculty  meeting.  He  said 
there  was  disagreement  on 
many  points,  but  that  they 
planned  to  talk  again. 

In  response  to  a  request  from 
Ford  for  matresses  and  hot 
plates,  someone  announced  that 
Professor  Allen  Grossman  had 
otlered  to  take  care  of  such  ar- 
rangements, though  further 
bulletins  reported  that  they 
still  needed  supplies. 

Several  proposals  for  a  strike 
were  presented,  and  the  strike 
was  the  subject  of  debate  al- 
most exclusively  from  that 
time  until  Sunday  night.  The 
major  divisions  were  among 
those  who  felt  a  strike  should 
be  called  only  on  certain  con- 
ditions, those  who  felt  it  should 
be  called  as  a  gesture  of  sup- 
port and  an  instrument  of 
pressure  legardless  of  what 
happened,  those  who  opposed 
calling  a  strike  completely. 

The  contingencies  upon  which 
a  strike  should  be  called  cen- 
tered on  the  use  of  force  on,  or 
expulsion  of  the  students  in 
Ford,  and  the  failure  of  the 
faculty  to  act  on  the  first  de- 
mand in  response  to  reports 
that  communications  would  be 
halted  on  Monday  at  9  a.m., 
the  final  cancellation  of  talks 
was  included  as  another  con- 
tingency. Many  people  ex- 
pressed concern  that  a  suffici- 
ent number  of  students  had  not 
been  mobilized  to  make  the 
strike  successful. 

There  had  been  rumors  dur- 
ing;: the  day  that  the  blacks  had 
changed  their  first  demand 
from  student  control  over  hir- 
ing of  the  director  to  control 
over  the  whole  department. 
Abram  had  supposedly  made 
his  proposal  for  a  panel  of 
black  academicians  to  select 
the  chairman  in  response  to 
this  chang^e.  The  facts  in  this 
issue  are  still  unclear,  but  at 
10:30  p.m.  Reggie  Sapp  re- 
ported from  Ford  that  the  ne- 
gotiators had  made  no  change 
in  the  demand. 

A  number  of  faculty  mem- 
bers returned  from  the  faculty 
meeting  held  at  8  p  m..  and  re- 
ported that  they  had  taken  "no 
substantive  action",  and  had 
tabled  a  motion  not  to  take  any 
aetion  while  Ford  is  held  Ab- 
ram announced  at  the  meet- 
ing that  two  black  students  had 
left  Ford  around  dinner  time 
and  asked  that  suspensions  be 
lifted.  He  said  he  had  agreed 
to  do  so. 

Saturday  Night 

One  professor  described  the 
faculty  factions  as  a  group  of 
about  fifty  or  sixty  who  sup- 
ported the  blacks  uncondition- 
ally and  spent  tlie  evening  just 
barely  defeating  detrimentiil 
proposals,  and  a  reactionary 
minority  who  would  like  to 
stage  a  coup  d'etat.  Professor 
Stein  of  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment said  the  faculty  was  look- 
ing for  some  kind  of  joint  ac- 
tion by  which  they  could  sup- 
port the  students.  One  teacher 
suggested  that  the  faculty  con- 
tinue to  educate  their  students, 
but  refuse  to  do  "the  Univer- 
sity's business"  —  filling  out 
forms,  registering  and  giving 
exams. 

In  speaking  to  faculty  mem- 
bers after  the  meeting  it  be- 
came apparent  that  tlure  was 
rampant  confusion  among  the 
faculty  as  to  exactly  what  kind 
of  control  the  blacks  wanted 
over  the  department.  Many 
thought  it  extended  past  the 
appointment  of  the  dircxtor. 
This  confusion  may  have  arisen 
from  misinformation  from  the 
administration,   lack  of  clarity 


to  spend  the  afternoon  discuss- 
ing the  alternatives.  There  was 
an  unofficial  message  from 
Ford  that  the  blacks  did  not 
want  the  Bernstein-Marcus 
group  to  jeopardize  their  posi- 
tion by  striking,  followed  by 
an  official  request  from  Ford 
for  the  whites  to  "escalate" 
their  action. 

At  the  2  p.m.  meeting,  Dr. 
Gordon  Fellman  of  the  Soci- 
ology Department  said  that  at 
this  time  President  Abram  was 
flexible  and  there  was  some 
chance  that  the  faculty  was 
open  to  reason.  A  strike  could 
put  that  extra  pressure  on  the 
faculty  that  would  push  them 
past  the  point  of  wanting  to 
compromise  on  anything.  He 
did  say,  however,  that  he  felt 
a  strike,  and  the  threat  of  a 
strike,  could  be  an  important 
political  taetic. 

Randy  Bailey  '69,  acting  as 
an  official  representative  of 
Ford,  sent  word  of  a  communi- 
cation he  had  sent  to  President 
Abram  slating  that  the  blacks 
had  formulated  a  possible  reso- 
lution, and  wished  to  meet  with 
Abram  and  two  faculty  mem- 
bers of  his  choice,  with  two 
faculty  members  of  their 
choice,  Dr.  Philip  Slater  of  the 
Sociology  Department  and  Dr. 
Allen  Grossman  of  English. 
They  also  requested  the  pres- 
ence of  Drs.  Spiegel  and  Fisher 
from  the  Lemberg  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Violence,  men 
who  "we  feel  have  a  com- 
mittment against  violence  on 
this  campus,  whether  perpe- 
trated by  the  students,  which 
is  unlikely  or  by  the  adminis- 
trndilion  which  will  be  ill-ad- 
vised." Abram  issued  a  state- 
ment in  answer.  .s,iying  he  felt 
sp€H:ific  talk  on  the  demands 
had  to  take  place  first,  in  the 
form  of  three  committees 
which  he  proposed.  That  done, 
he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  go 
to  any  university  building  to 
meet  with  them. 

The  blacks'  leply  at  3:45  was, 
in  elTect.  'You  heard  us  the 
first  time."  After  some  discus- 
sion on  the  strike  question,  a 
numlx^r  of  students  most  of 
whom  had  not  been  paiticipat- 
ing  in  the  sit-in  until  that  after- 
noon, tried  to  force  a  vote  on 
the  motion  not  to  strike.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  Ed 
Schwartz  refused  to  call  for  a 
vote,  as  the  group  had  previ- 
ously dcM:idtxl  to  put  it  off  un- 
til the  evening,  a  decision  they 
continued  to  support  vocifer- 
ously. The  students  became  ex- 
tremely angry  and  walked  out. 
It  was  later  discovered  that  a 
radio  bi^oadcast  had  mistakenly 
announced  that  the  group  was 


planning   to   vote 
that  afternoon. 

The  Student  Council  deeision 
to  advise  against  a  strike  in  the 
present  tenuous  circumstances 
was  announced,  bringing  on 
further  debate  for  and  against. 
Some  felt  a  strike  under  any 
circumstances  would  be  the 
most  efTective  way  of  encour- 
aging dialogue  among  students; 
others  that  there  were  not 
enough  students  sympathetic 
to  the  Bernstein-Marcus  group 
to  make  a  strike  effective  or 
successful.  Two  problems 
brought  up  were  that  many 
students  tended  to  believe  the 
administration  in  all  but  the 
most  obvious  cases  of  misrep- 
resentation, and  that  concerned 
students  who  were  not  part  of 
the  sit-in  felt  they  were  being 
talked  at  and  about  but  not 
talked  with.  It  was  suggested 
that  some  neutral  ground  for 
discussion  should  be  found  and 
used.  The  meeting  ended,  as 
planned,  without  a  vote. 

Sunday  Night: 

Upon  reconvening  after  din- 
ner, the  gix)up  learned  of  the 
creation   of  a  Ford   Hall   Soli- 


darity Group  composed  of  sup-  nating  committee  was  elected 
porters  on  other  campuses.  The  to  a.)  setup  committee  meet- 
group  areas  from  discussion  at  ings  in  dormitories  and  aca- 
a  Resistance-sponsored  eon-  demic  departments;  b.)  offiei- 
on  a  strike  cert  at  MIT  Saturday  night,  ally  represent  the  group  to 
and    pledged    to    organize    in  Ford   Hall,   the    administration 
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whatever  way  possible  in  sev- 
eral Boston  area  colleges  to 
support  the  Ford  strikers. 

At  10:15  Abram's  final  an- 
swer to  the  Ford  request  for  a 
meeting  was  announced,  seat- 
ing that  he  would  go  alone  to 
Ford  Hall  to  answer  written 
questions  submitted  in  ad- 
vance by  them.  He  said  he 
would  come  some  time  on  Mon- 
day at  a  time  set  by  them  to 
give  them  time  to  prepare  the 
questions. 

The  Bernstein-Marcus  group 
passed  a  resolution  stating  ac- 
ceptance in  principle  of  the 
idea  of  a  strike,  though  for  tac- 
tical reasons  a  strike  should 
not  be  called  at  that  time.  It 
did  commit  the  group  to  set- 
ting up  mechanisms  for  calling 
a  strike  at  any  time  it  might 
become  necessary,  with  an 
amendment  that  this  should 
include  the  circulation  of  a 
petition.  It  seemed  understood 
that  the  conditions  already  put 
forth  for  possibly  calling  a 
strike  still  stood. 

An   eleven   member   co-ordi- 


and  other  students;  c.)  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  writing  and 
distribution  of  news  releases; 
d.)  collect  pledges  of  support 
for  a  possible  strike;  and  e.) 
call  an  emergency  meeting  of 
the  group  at  any  time.  The 
committee  was  also  to  organize 
teach-ins  and  take  charge  of 
the  on-going  work  of  the  body 
after  a  strike  was  over. 

The  eleven  representatives 
are  Sid  Blumenthal,  Bob  Wei- 
ser,  Nick  Rabkin,  Karl  Spring- 
er, Larry  Miller,  Ed  Schwartz, 
Jane  Shull,  Bill  Callahan,  Steve 
Gilmore,  Elliot  Frank,  and  Bob 
Schuman.  with  Dave  Kanner- 
stein  and  Amy  Ansara  as  al- 
ternates. 


Sonzski 
Sonzski 
Sonzski 
Sonzski! 


AVAILABLE  NOW  for  YOUR  CAR! 


The  tire  shape  of  the  FUTURE  1 

'latent    " 

SUPER  SPORTS 

VI^DE  OVAL 

Actually  developed  out  of  Firestone  racing 


research  for  ^our  family  car.  Starts  faster. 
Corners  easier.  Runs  cooler.  Stops  25% 

guicker.  The  safest  tire  Firestone  ever  built, 
iuy  now ...  no  money  down.    ^,  ^^    ,    .^.t-v 

•^  "^  Wide  Ov»l  -  Fif«»o«i«  tin  V 


Cony«ntio«al      WIDE  OVAL 
Ntarly  two  inchat  widar 
than  your  prasant  tira* 


Available  NOW.. .THE  MOST  'TALKED  ABOUT"  NEW  TIRE  IN  YEARS! 


I 


RADIAL-PLY  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  TIRE 


\      Thi^     V    •  80%  more  •  Better  control  at  high  speeds 

i  amazing  V     tire  mileage  .  Greater  impact  resistance 
f  "gTies^  f  •  6%  better         for  maximum  protection 
U      you      ^      gas  mileage      against  blow-outs 
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If  you 

drive 

one  of 

these  cars 


) 


Alfa  Romeo  •  Anglia  » Chevy  II  •  Cofvaif  •  Dodge  Dart  •  DKW 
English  Ford  •  fiM  •  Falcon  .  Hillman  •  ia^KiM  •  M&A 
Karmen  Gtiia  •  Opr\ .  Mustang  •  Peugeot  •  fonflac  Tempett 
Porsche .  Renault  *  Rover .  Sunbeam  •  SImca  •  Triumph 
Val<ant  •  Vclvo  •  Volkswagen  or  VauxhaN 


{ 


Get  our 
LOW  PRICE 

on  your 
size  today! 


IMO  WIONEY  DOWIM...TAKE  MONTHS  TO  PAY 


:i^"« 


Tjre$tone 

or  DLC 100 


conve 


ntiona'  tre 


RETREADS  ON  SOUND  TIRE  BODIES  OR  ON  YOUR  OWN  TIRES 

^.^     Plus  37tf  to  68^        BLACKWALLS 

25 


.'.  ^w7 


To*n  &  CountfY* 


DLC  lOO* 


2$oq 

FOR    bU 


Plus  37tf  to  68^ 
por  tire  Fed. 
excise  tax,  sales 
tax  and  2  trado-ln 
tires  of  same  sli* 
ofl  your  car. 


Any  Site  listed 
6  50  13   7  75-t4 
7.35  14   7.75-14 
7.38  19 


FIRESTONE  BATTERIES 


Give  your  car 
new  starting 
power  for  only... 
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1 2  Volt 
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95 

Exchange 


MK-22F,  MK-24 
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TQM  LYONS,  CORP.  I  o«* 


210  LEXINGTON  ST. 
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Poge  Twelve 
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From  the  Bullpen 


Ticker 


Rick  Horowitz 


The  following  from  tlie  cx)mbined  news  j>ervices  of  UPI  and 
RMH: 
098UPR 

THE  NEW  YORK  JETS  HAVE  STUNNED  THE  BALTI- 
MORE COLTS,  16-7,  IN  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  SUPER  BOWL 
AT  MIAMI'S  ORANGE  BOWL.  A  BRILLIANT  OFFENSIVE 
SHOW  BY  JET  QUARTERBACK  JOE  NAMATH  SPELLED 
THE    DIFFERENCE   FOR   NEW    YORK 

NKW  YORK:  AN  ESTIMATED  280,000  PEOPLE  JAMIVIED 
TIMES  SQUARE  THIS  EVENING  TO  CELEBRATE  THE 
SUPER  BOWL  VICTORY  OF  THE  JETS.  MAYOR  JOHN 
LINDSAY  ANNOUNCED  PLANS  TO  RETURN  TO  NEW 
YORK  FOR  THE  CELEBRATION,  CUTTING  OFF  A  VACA- 
TION  IN   SECAUCUS,   NEW   JERSEY. 

BALTIMOiU::  GOVERNOR  SPIRO  T.  AGNEW  DIS- 
CLOSED THAT  HE  HAS  APPLIED  FOR  FEDERAL  AID  IN 
THE  WAKE  OF  THIS  AFTERNOONS  DEFEAT  OF  THE 
BALTIMORE  COLTS  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  JETS.  THE  AP- 
PLICATION FOR  46.3  MILLION  DOLLARS  IS  EXPECTED 
TO  BE  DELAYED  SOME  SEVEN  DAYS  DUE  TO  WHAT 
AGNEW    TERMED    "TECHNICAL    PROBLEMS." 

"WE  PUT  HALF  OF  OUR  BUDGET  INTO  THIS  ONE," 
SAID  THE  STATES  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE,  "AND  ONLY  HAD 
TO  GIVE  FOURTEEN  POINTS.  IT  WAS  A  SURE  THING." 
AGNEW  LISTENED  TO  THE  GAME  AT  HOME  IN  THE 
CHESAPEAKE  BAY  TUNNEL,  DECLINING  AN  INVITA- 
TION TO  SEE  THE  GAME  IN  PERSON.  SAID  AGNEW  AT 
THE  TIME,  'IF  vqu'VE  SEEN  ONE  SUPER  BOWL,  YOU'VE 
SEEN  THEM  ALL.' 

JET  QUARTERBACK  jOL 
GAME'S     "MOST     VALUABLE 


Wrestlers  Topple  Boston  College 
On  Storybook  Victory  By  Phofsky 


NAMATH  WAS  NAMED  THE 
PLAVER"     AND    WILL     RE^ 


NEW     CAR     PLUS     OTHER     EXTRAS. 


ME." 

COM- 

AND 


CEIVE     A     BRAND 
(MORE)    W529pCS 

MONTKVIDKO:  THE  CHILEAN  LLAMA  LLOVERS 
LLEAGUE  ANNOUNCED  PLANS  TO  MARCH  ON  NEW 
YORK  THIS  WEEK  TO  PROTEST  ALLEGED  IMPROPRI- 
ETIES OF  N.  Y.  JET  QUARTERBACK  NAMATH.  LLEON- 
ARD  LLORO,  SPEAKING  FOR  THE  LLLLLL.  SAID 
"LLAMAS  ARE  PEOPLE,  TOO"  THE  THEME  OF  THE 
PROTEST,  HE  SAID.  WILL  BE  "DON'T  TREAD  ON 
IN  MIAMI,  NAMATH  WAS  UNAVAILABLE  FOR 
MENT.  ALSO  IN  LAS  VEGAS.  LOS  ANGELES 
CHEETAH 

NKW  YORK:  MAYOR  JOHN  LINDSAY'S  PRESS  SEC- 
RETARY ANNOUNCED  LATE  TONIGHT  THAT  THE  MAY- 
OR'S PLANE  HAD  BEEN  HIJACKED  TO  HAVANA  THE 
MAYOR,  ENROUT^E  TO  NEW  YORK  FROM  HIS  SECAUCUS 
NEW  JERSEY  VACATION  RETREAT,  WAS  ABLE  BEFORE 
LOSING  RADIO  CONTACT  TO  ANNOUNCE  PLANS  FOR  A 
PARADE  DOWN  FIFTH  AVENUE  FOR  THE  VICTORIOUS 
NEW   YORK   JETS   TOMORROW    AFTERNOON 

MIAMI:  JOE  NAMATH,  SPEAKING  IN  BEHALF  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  JETS,  DEMANDED  THAT  THE  PARADE 
IN  THEIR  HONOR  BE  REROUTED  DOWN  FIRST  AVENUE 
RATHER  THAN  FIFTH.  AS  HAD  BEEN  ANNOUNCED  BY 
MAYOR  LINDSAY'S  OFFICE.  SAID  NAMATH  **THIS 
DEMAND  IS   NON-NEGOTIABLE  "  ' 

WASHINGTON:  THE  HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
COMMITTEE  DISCLOSED  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  COM- 
MISSION TO  LOOK  INTO  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE'S  FIRST  INTER- 
LEAGUE    DEFEAT.    THEY    DEEMED   IT   "UNAMERICAN." 

NI-:W  YORK:  NEGOTIATIONS  MOVED  INTO  THEIR 
SIXTH  DAY  TODAY  IN  JOE  NAMATH'S  DEMAND  THAT 
THE  SITE  OF  THE  TICKER  TAPE  PARADE  BE  CHANGED 
FROM   FIFTH   TO   FIRST   AVENUE 

GKKKN    BAY:     NFL    COMMISSIONER    PETE    ROZELLE 
MISSING  SINCE  THE  CLOSE  OF  SUNDAYS  SUPER  BOWL' 
WAS     FOUND    BURIED    ALIVE    UNDER    EIGHT    FEET    OF 
SNOW   OUTSIDE   GREEN    BAY   STADIUM    THIS    MORNING 
POLICE     AT     THE     SCENE     REPORTED     THAT    ROZELLE 
WHO    HAD    ALLEGEDLY    BEEN    SPOTTED      N    INDIANAP- 
OLIS    YESTERDAY     HEADING     NORTH     ON     FOOT      WAS 
FOUND    MUMBLING    SOMETHING    THAT    SOUNDED    LIKE 
"LOMBARDI." 

NKW  YORK:  JOE  NAMATH.  QUARTERBACK  FOR  THE 
JETS,  ANNOUNCED  TODAY  THAT  HE  WANTS  TO  BE 
TRADED.  CITING  "THE  LACK  OF  THINGS  TO  DO  IN 
NEW  YORK."  NAMATH  SAID  HE  HAD  ASKED  TO  BE 
TRADED  TO  SOMEPLACE  MORE  EXCITING  HIS  OVER- 
WHELMING PREFERENCE  WAS  BUFFALO.  WHERE  THE 
AFL'S  BUFFALO  BILLS  HAVE  ALREADY  OFFERED 
THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  CASH,  O.  J.  SIMPSON 
AND  THE   ERIE  CANAL  it^^^iN, 

«,r^?L^^^  YORK:  AFTER  EIGHT  DAYS  OF  DELIBERA- 
TIONS. A  TICKERTAPE  PARADE  WAS  HELD  IN  HONOR 
OF  THE  NEW  YORK  JETS.  THE  PARADE.  DOWN  THIRD 
AVENUE,  INCLUDED  ALL  OF  THE  JETS.  MAYOR  LIND- 
SAY. RECENTLY  RELEASED  FROM  CUBA,  FIDEL  CAS- 
TRO. RECENTLY  ESCAPED  FROM  CUBA.  AND  2  5  MIL- 
feL9!^r.^F  ^^^N^-  HIGHLIGHTING  THE  AFFAIR  WAS  A 
BRIEF  SCUFFLE  BETWEEN  THE  JET  OFFENSIVE  UNIT 
AND  ELEVEN  LLAMAS.  THE  JETS.  RATED  AS  IB"/. 
POINT   FAVORITES.    WERE   DEFEATED,    16-7 


•^♦♦^  ♦♦♦♦  ♦^♦♦-♦♦•♦♦-♦►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦.♦.♦♦>^4b 

THE  HOME  OF  10,000  SWEATERS 

•    FULLY   FASHIONED 
•    HAND  LOOMED   IN  OUR  OWN  OWN  FACTORIES 

SEPARATES!  —  Sizes  5-18 

SLACKS  &  SKIRTS  —  Savings  up  fo  50% 

MISSES   SWEATERS;ratr$9»tT20''''"V  $2- $3- $4    'i 
EXCITING  DESIGNERS  SAMPLE  SWEATERS  ^^8^00 

MENS    SWEATERS    )^o«'o"ij^o»^a'>  — *'"artly  styled 

rrom  >5.00  up 

WESTARKNITS  FACTORY  STORE 

940  Main  Street  (Route  20),  (Bonks  Squore),  Wolthom 

USE  OUR  CONVENIENT  LAY-A-AWAY  PLAN 


Brandeis  beat  B.C.  in  wrest- 
ling Saturday  nigiit,  winning  a 
lt>ng-standing  grudge  match, 
and  ending  up  witii  a  coup  that 
will  live  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  can  truly 
savor  victory. 

Faster  tiian  a  photo-fmisli, 
mare  powerful  than  a  heavy- 
weight, able  to  beat  even  the 
Harvard-Yale  game  by  its  very 
closeness,  this  meet  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  departing  senior 
wrestlers,  and  proved  that  on 
11  January  1969,  at  least,  God 
was  alive  and  well,  and  watch- 
ing over  the  Brandeis  wrestling 
team. 

It  all  began  fairly  well,  with 
B.C.  forfeiting  the  115  lb. 
class  to  our  man  Danny  Chin. 
Five  points  for  us.  But  then  we 
had  to  forfeit  123  lbs.  Tie  score 
at  five. 

Neal  Weiss,  at  130  lbs.  and  a 
truly  fine  wrestler,  lost  by  de- 
cision, 4-2.  Mike  Lerman,  at 
137  lbs.,  another  outstanding 
wrestler,  was  unable  to  over- 
come his  opponent,  who  in  the 
third  period  managed  a  take- 
down twice  only  to  have  Mike 
.score  escapes  twice.  B.C.  won 
by  decision  5-2.  They  led  then, 
11-5. 

(For  those  of  you  unfamiliar 
with  the  sct)ring  of  wrestling 
meets,  a  fall  (pin),  forfeit,  de- 
fault or  di.squaliricai.ion  is 
worth  five  points  to  a  team. 
Wirming    by    decision,    that    is. 


By  MARK  R.  LIPSMAN 

leading  in  points  awarded  for 
various  wrestling  moves,  is 
worth  three  points.  A  draw  is 
worth  two.  Each  match  is  eight 
minutes  long,  in  three  periods, 
2-3-3.) 

But  back  to  the  meet.  Bruce 
Ferg,  at  145  lbs.,  went  out 
against  a  husky-looking  fellow, 
and  it  wasn't  until  the  match 
had  been  under  way  for  15  sec- 
onds or  so  that  it  was  deter- 
mined that  they  had  forfeited 
145,  and  that  Bruce  was,  in 
fact,  going  against  their  152 
pounder.  The  match  was  then 
stopped  by  the  ref,  Ferg 
awarded  the  forfeit,  and  Bill 
Boro,  our  152,  went  onto  the 
mat.  He  was  subsequently  de- 
cisioned,  7-4. 

Ron  Ratner,  at  160  lbs.,  the 
grand  old  man  of  the  wrestling 
team,  came  out  to  score  the  first 
fall  of  the  meet  in  four  min- 
utes, forty  seconds,  making  the 
score    15-14,    theirs. 

Ratner  was  followed  by 
Gerry  DeMauro,  167  lbs.,  who 
lost  by  decision,   8-1. 

Seth  Katzman,  at  177,  was 
also  decisioned,  7-0. 

Tlie  score  was  20-15,  theirs, 
and  it  looked  a  little  tense  as 
Art  Zinn,  191  lbs.,  perhaps  the 
onlj^  contender  for  Ratner's 
"grand  old  man"  title,  stepped 
out.  But  we  need  not  have  wor- 
ried. Art  .scored  the  second 
and  only  other  fall  of  the  meet 
in  4:55."  Tie  score  at  20 


Iloopsters  Fall  to  Bowdoin; 
Fencers  Whip  W.PI,  17-10 


By   RICHARD   PAGE 

On  Saturday  night,  January 
11,  the  Judges  travelled  to 
Brunswick,  Maine,  to  face  the 
Bowdoin  College  Polar  Bears 
Bowdoin,  sparked  by  their  out- 
standing guard,  Ed  "Bobo" 
McFarlane,  led  throughout  the 
first  half  and  held  a  small  40- 
39   edge  at    intermission 

In  the  second  half,  Brandeis, 
led  by  Bob  Nayer,  .sprinted  to 
a  04-51  lead.  Then,  with  about 
ten  minutes  left  to  play,  Andy 
Neher  and  McFarlane  caught 
fire  for  Bowdoin  with  the  aid 
of  a  packed  house  of  screaming 
spectators.  When  the  dust  had 
cleared,  Brandeis  found  them- 
selves on  the  short  end  of  the 
score — 79-77. 

The  high  scorers  for  Bow- 
doin were  McFarlane  (42 
points)  and  Neher  (22  points). 
For  Brandeis  the  high  scorers 
were  Tom  August  (16  t>oints) 
and  Tom  Hai*gerty  (15  points). 
On  the  bright  side.  Tom  Hag- 
gerty  pa.ssed  another  milestone 
in  a  fine  basketball  career, 
scoring  his  1000th  point  mid- 
way through   the  first  half. 


The  fencers  travelled  to 
Worcester  Saturday  for  a  vic- 
tory over  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute  which  had  all  the 
disheartening  flavor  of  a  de- 
feat. The  score  was  17-10;  but 
Brandeis  had  at  one  f>oiiit  held 
a  14-4  lead,  and  managed  to 
win  only  three  of  the  final  nine 
matciies. 

The  foils  and  sabres  both 
had  7-2  records,  and  each  had 
an  undefeated  fencers:  Paul 
Gron  for  the  foils,  Albert  Chao 
for  the  sabres  Gron  fenced 
smoothly  in  vanquisfiing  three 
opponents  without  serious  diffi- 
culty Chao,  a  freshman,  looked 
strong  and  fast.  attacking 
well.  He  needs  some  i>olish. 
Foils  Lee  Schlesingcr  and 
Paul  ZlotofT  both  went  2-1,  as 
did  sabres  Mark  Frankel  (de- 
spite a  recent  illness)  and  Jim 
Backer. 

Epee  had  a  dismal  day  Jason 
Sommer  fenced  very  well,  but 
lo.st  one  match  (his  first  loss  of 
the  sea.son)  anyway.  John  Pope 
went  0-3.  John  Bayuk  1-2. 
Thoy  were  ten.se.  and  some- 
what  out   of  r)ractice. 

The  next  fencing  match  will 
be  February  6  against  Holy 
Cro.ss  in  Worcester.  Hopefully, 
the  fencers  will  be  able  to  go 
into  competition  in  a  better 
state  of  mind. 


WALTHAM 
SUPER   MARKET 

M\fhere  You'll  Always  Find  "Quality 
at  the  Right  Price" 

840  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


This  loft  only  heavyweig'ht^ 
and  you  understand,  of  course, 
that  the  winner  of  this  match 
was  the  winner  of  the  meet. 
Okay.  This  is  where  the  dream 
sequence  began. 

Rich  Gopen,  a  freshman, 
who  weighs  around  150,  was 
going  to  wrestle  heavyweight 
(well  hell,  he  had  gone  191  at 
Holy  Cross,  and  pinned  his  man 
— he's  a  brave  fellow). 

Our  usual  heavy  weight. 
Gene  Phof.sky,  who  by  iiis 
presence  and  his  alone  causes 
our  team  to  be  integrated,  was 
at  Ford  Hall,  in  expectation  of 
an  imminent  deveoplment  in 
tliat  situation,  and  liad  not  been 
able  to  make  it  to  B.C.  Or 
so  we  thought. 

Gopen  approaches  the  mat. 
He's  four  feet  from  the  mat, 
all  warmed  up  and  suited  out, 
when  a  great  cheer  erupts  from 
the  stern  and  distant  sliore 
upon  which  our  rooters  are 
sitting.  The  far  door  of  the  gym 
has  burst  ot)en,  and,  witti  a 
thunder  of  hoofbeats  and  a 
cloud  of  dust,  yes,  Phof.sky, 
miglity  Phofsky,  is  racing 
down  the  floor. 

It  turned  out  that  the  devel- 
o{)ment  for  which  Gene  had 
been  waiting  at  Ford  did  not 
occur,  .so  he  was  able  to  leave 
again.  Coming  by  B  &  M  rail- 
road, makmg  undeniably  fan- 
tastic connections  on  two  MTA 
cars,  and  sprinting  the  last  400 
yards  by  foot.  Gene  arrived^ 
just  like  the  cavalry,  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

Witli  a  reaction  time  even 
remotely  approached  only  by 
the  S[)eed  of  light,  your  re- 
porter, who  otherwise  would 
not  be  able  to  get  his  name  into 
this  story,  sizes  up  the  situa- 
tion, and  realizes  that  he  is 
wearing  the  only  complete  uni- 
form which  would  fit  Gene. 
Quickly  yelling  out  words  to 
tins  efiect,  lie  and  Phofsky  be- 
gin to  strip,  right  there  on  the 
gym  floor,  until  Ratner,  ever 
a  cool  head  in  an  emergency, 
suggests  tliat  we  di.sappear 
around  the  corner  into  tlie  cor- 
ridor, which  we  do.  there  being 
only  tfiree  miiuites,  known  as 
the  "injury  clock."  to  get  Phof- 
sky suited  up  and  out  on  the 
mat. 

Moments  later  Phofsky 
emerges  from  his  telei)hoiie 
booth,  missing  only  a  cape  to 
complete  the  eflect  (al.so  .sans 
white  SOX.  sans  jock,  and  avec 
shoes  3  sizc.<  too  big),  and  ap- 
pears on  the  mat  to  more  tu- 
multuous cheers.  The  B.C 
team,  meanwliile,  resplendent 
in  their  red  and  yellow  uni- 
fornjs,  stood  quietly  around 
in  o-pen- mouthed  un  com  prehen- 
sion. 

Phofsky,  by  all  accounts 
wrestling  Ix-tter  than  he  had 
ever  wrestled  before.  de- 
cisioned his  man,  6-2.  Score: 
23-20,  ours.  The  meet  was 
over.  Brandeis  was  overjoyed 
B.C.  was  stupefied.  Coach  Bob 
Lerman  was  pleased  (He  was 
a  .senior  here  when  the  whole 
bit   with    B.C.  started). 

Gene  was  mobbed  as  he 
came  off  the  mat,  and  Brandeis 
departed  triumphantly  for  the 
locker  room,  Lipsman  weaiing 
a  warm-up  jacket  and  Phof- 
sky's  pants. 

At  last  account,  the  wrest- 
ling team  was  hoard  to  be 
somewhere  between  the  gym 
and  Boston,  .savoring  an  un- 
usual and  hard-fought  victory. 


Ill 
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HOUSE 
OF  SPORTS 

SPORTING  GOODS 

One  0/  New  England's 

Leading  School  and  College 

Outfitters 

HART  and  KASTLE  METAL  SKIS 

SKI    RENTALS 

SQUASH   and   TENNIS 

RACKETS   RESTRUNG 

SKATE  SHARPENING 

835  Main  St.,  Walthom 
894-0530 


PACT  BAQ 

Pact  ■•t«  wliicli  c*ll«ct«4  Hi«  IIS 
Kf«t*m«nff  pmM^tfd  durifif  fhm  crisis, 
f«nt«rtv«iy  ptmmt  t«  fliv*  mi*  com- 
|il«t«  Mt  of  documoAf*  to  Profidoiil 
Abrom'f  offico,  ond  onofhor  sol  fo 
file  Offico  of  PuMic  Affoin.  At  fkit 
writing  fhoro  oro  negotiatient  with 
Public  Afoirt  to  kovo  tho  complofo 
set  of  public  stotomontt  microfilmed. 
The  microfilmed  records  will  be  de- 
noted to  Goldforb  Librory,  to  bo 
ploced  on  reserve  for  ony  interested 
party. 


G  &  S  Needs  You! 

The  Gilbert  ond  Sullivon  Society  Is 
looking  for  instrumentolists  for  its 
orchestro.  The  group  plons  produc- 
tions of  o  dual  bill  of  "H.M.S.  Pina- 
fore" ond  "Trial  by  Jury"  for  next 
semester  and  invites  anybody  who  con 
ploy  o  musicol  instrument  to  ioin 
them.  Time  needed  will  be  minimal 
and  schedules  will  be  flexible.  If  you 
wont  more  details  contact  Art  Fin- 
stein  at  899-2170  or  through  the 
G  &  S  mailbox   in  the  moilroom. 
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By  THE  JUSTICE 


Brondeis  Universify  .t:;!?;?^  72        January  21,  1969 


Publicotion 
Schedule 

Duo  to  the  extended  intorsessioo, 
THE  JUSTICE  will  not  publish  on  Fob. 
II,  OS  scheduled.  The  next  issue, 
borring  ony  more  crises,  wiH  oppeor 
on  Feb.  19. 

Justice  for  All 

Ira  Shapiro  '69,  a  Student 
Council  member  ond  JUSTICE 
sfoffer,  asked  Public  Affairs  lu- 
minory  Joe  Bradley  for  odmit« 
tance  to  President  Abrom's  Sat- 
urday press  conference  under  the 
aegis  of  THE  JUSTICE  (Brondeis' 
only  picture  newspoper).  The 
erstwhile  Mr.  Bradley  refused 
him,  however,  with  the  rotionale: 
"There's  enough  JUSTICE  in 
there   already." 


Ford  Occupation  Ends  Without  Settlement  of  10  Demands; 
Group  Planned  to  Prevent  Recurrence;  Term  Extended 


My  JON  QUINT 

Ford  Hall  i.s  back  to  normal  today.  The  immediate  cri.si.s  that  centered  around  the 
major  campu.s  building  came  to  a  close  Saturday  at'lernoon  as  about  75  black  Brandei.s 
students  lett  the  building  through  a  second  story  rear  lire  escape,  ending  their  ten  day 
occupation. 

The  only  actions  that  will  re.sult  right  now  from  the  end  of  the  occupation  are  the 
setting  up  by  th;  President,  of  a  University-wide  t>ody  to  work  on  means  of  prevent- 
ing further  disruptions,  plus  the  creation  of  a  one  week  intersession  including  the  live 

school    days    following    the " 

last    linal  exam    on   Jan.   Hi,   group  was  as  adamant  as  ever    poarod  at  a  press  conference  in 


Students  particiiyating  in  the  hunger  strike  sitting  outside  of 
the  President's  Office. 


Classes  will  resume  on  Feb.  on  the  (irst  of  the  ten  lemands 
1^  which  called  for  black  student 
*"•  ^  control  over  the  selection  of 
In  .statements  issued  after  the  chairman  of  an  African  and 
the  building  was  emptied,  Afro-American  Studies  Depart- 
around  5  p.m.,  neither  Pres-  "^^nt.  "We  arc  determined  not 


the  Board  of  Trustees  Room. 
He  first  read  a  statement  an- 
noimcing  that  he  had  extended 
full  amnesty  to  all  who  were 
in  Ford.  He  noted  that  the  non- 


Faculty,  Dean  React 
As  Building  Empties 


g 

By   RICHARD  GALANT 

Faculty  members  and  admin-    that  "it  worked  out  in  the  most 


5  p.m., 

ident  Morris  Abram,  speaking 
for  the  University,  nor  Randy 
Bailey,  '69,  representing  the 
black  students,  indicated  what 
had  brought  about  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  Ford 
Hall.  However,  both  made  it 
clear  that  only  the  occupation 
was  over  and  that  no  subs'an- 
tive  solutions  had  been  found. 


violent    solution    to    the    crisis 

to  compromise  our  principles,"  opened   the  door  to  a   response 

Bailey    said.    They    also    con-  to    the    black    demands    by    the 
eluded    that.    "At    present    the 


setting  of  the  University  does 
not  allow  us  tho  academic 
freedom  so  sorely  needed  for 
our  development  as  Black 
people." 

Three  Actions 

These  conclusions  made  them 


Still  remaining  were  questions    decide  on  three  actions,  Bailey 

raised    over    the    ten    demands    stated.  The  first  was  continued 

Faculty  memJ^ers  ana  aamin-    mai     11  wotkcu  uui  m  mc  mwsi    that  the  blacks  had  issued  when    work    to    gain    a    voice    in    the 

istralors  reacted  with  confusion    remarkahle  way  for  everybody    they  took  the  building  over  at   Black  Studies  Department.  Afro 

I    n^^^^^    in    tUa    rt^cnlii-    fnnr*»rni»d."  9  n  m    nn  W^Hnpsdav    .Tan.  8.      will  demand  the  right  to  choose 

all    members    of    a    seven-man 
selection  committee  for  the  De- 


and    confidence    to    the    re^iolu- 
tion  of  the  Ford  Hall  crisis. 

In  a  brief  interview  immedi- 
ately following  President  Mor- 
ris *Abram's  5:00  p  m.  press 
conference,  Gordon  Fellman.  a 
sociology  professor,  said,  "I'm 
not  quite  sure  what's  going  on 
...  it  seems  to  be  over,  sort 
of."  Dr.  Lawrence  Fuchs  (E^oli- 
iics),  who  was  involved  in 
talks  between  Abram  and 
black  student  representative^, 
observed  that,  "there  are  going 
to  be  lots  and  lots  of  problems, 
but  a  better  university." 

Positive   Response 

"Student  power  and  black 
power  will  be  enhanced  —  but 
not  beciuse  of  the  seizure."  ac- 
cording to  Fuchs.  He  also  noted 
that  "Abram's  altitude  is  posi- 
tive in  response  to  need.^."  and 
"the  essence  of  the  demands  is 
good." 

Two  other  faculty  members 
involved  in  the  talks,  Profes- 
sors Roy  Macridis  (Politics  De- 
partment Chairman)  and  Mau- 
rice Auslander  (Faculty  Sen- 
ate Chairman),  reacted  to  the 
settlement.    Macridis    observed 


concerned. 

The  incident,  according  to 
Auslander,  "was  more  or  less 
a  reflection  of  difTerent  views 
of  the  University  which  I  hope 
in  the  future  can  be  creatively 
resolved."  He  concluded  that 
"conditions  have  been  created 
imder  which  the  conflict  can  be 
resolved." 

"Reconciliation" 

Dean  of  F'aculty  Peter  Dia- 
mandopoulos  voiced  the  hope 
that  the  "resolution  of  this  con- 

(Continued   on    Pu?e   4) 


2  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Jan.  8. 

Bailey,  who  spoke  first  out- 
side of  Ford  at  4:45  p.m.,  noted 
that  the  seizure  of  the  building 
was  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
Afro-American  Organization  in 
their  action  had  "exposed  to 
the  nation  the  inability  of  one 
of  the  most  well-known  liberal 
colleges  in  America  to  deal 
constructively  with  racism,"  ac- 
cording to  Bailey. 

The  members  of  the  group 
had  come  to  two  conclusions, 
he  continued.  One  was  that  the 
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Ricardo     Mallette,    representa- 
tive of  the  blacks  in  Ford  tiall. 


Last  wi^ek  President  Abram  said  that  he  needed  a  pair  of 
rose-colored  glasses  to  see  an  end  to  the  seizure  of  Ford  Hall. 
But  developments  between  Thursday  and  Saturday  enabled  lum 
to  say  that  he  was  not  totally  surprised  by  the  vacation  of  the 
building  He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  'a  fine  Sabbath  present," 
and  he  welcomed  the  black  sludenLs  back  into  the  community. 
In  an  interview  last  Thursday,  looking  optimistic,  he  em- 
phasized that  the  University  had  functioned  with  'undimin- 
ished effectiveness"  and  that  he  intended  it  to  go  on  "unim- 
paired." When  questioned  about  the  disturbance  in  the  library, 
Abram  said  that  he  had  met 
with  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee and  told  them  "how 
gravely  1  look  upon  the  situa- 
tion." '  He  stated  that  "there 
cannot  be  any  e.KCUse  for  it." 

Abram  added  that  when 
positive  identification.  Is  made 
and  the  responsibility  of  each 
is  assessed,  the  students  would 
be  disciplined  "by  due  pro- 
cess." He  was  not  sure  that 
they  were  Brandeis  students 
and  said  that  if  they  were  not 
he  would  turn  the  matter  over 
to  those  who  have  authority 
over  them. 

At  that  time,  Abram  said 
that  he  would  not  try  to  re- 
move the  girls  from  Ft)rd.  if 
they  itideed  came  from  th^re. 
At  his  press  conference  on  Sat- 
urday, Abram  reiterated  that 
these  students  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  full  amneNty 
granted  to  the  black  students. 

(Continued  ou    Page    I) 


partment  chairman.  According 
to  the  demand,  the  seven  will 
consist  of  three  black  students, 
three  black  academicians  and 
the  Dean  of  Faculty.  Peter 
Diamandopoulos.  On  this  de- 
mand, howeyer.  they  warned 
that,  "if  it  becomc"S  evident  that 
the  administration  is  in  any 
way  equivocating  its  present 
commilments  to  Afro's  demands 
numbers  two  throui;h  ten  as 
stated.  Afro  will  take  all  neces- 
sary actions." 

The  second  conclusion  noted 
that  the  black  students  here 
planned  to  creatt-  an  Afro- 
A-merican  Institute  in  Roxbiiry 
and  asked  for  credit  for  work 
done  there. 

Fmally.  B:iiley  said,  the  lihuk 
students  had  cimcludcd  that 
Malcolm  X  University  which 
ti fy  h:?d  established  in  Ford 
wlii'n  the  takeover  oceurre  1. 
shall  e(»n(inue  t.>  exist  in  the 
heart  of  the  bLick  communily 
of   Boston  " 

AbrauA  Appears 

Thirty  minutes  after  Bailey 
spoke     President     Abram     ap- 


University  in  a  "voluntary, 
positive  and  speedy"  way  and 
welcomed  the  blacks  back  into 
the  Brandeis  community. 
Abram  added  that,  "the  last  ten 
days  have  proved  to  all  ele- 
ments of  the  University  that  we 
are  one  community,  sharing 
common  ultimate  goali." 

He  said  he  believed  that  the 
crisis  ended  t>ecause  "reason 
had  |)revailt'd    * 

During  the  questi'minf*  which 
followed  the  statement  the 
President  made  it  clear  thai  no 
resolution  was  reached  on 
Afro's  ten  demands  and  that 
the  amnesty  was  the  only  item 
agreed  to  that  led  to  the  va- 
cating <if  the  buildiiii;.  However 
Mr.  Abram  said  thai  every 
k^gitimale  "     demand     will     be 


Information  Please 


In  reaction  to  the  "information  gap*  in  the  recent 
Ford  Hall  crisis,  several  student  groups  initiated  stop  sap 
campus  communications  media. 

Several  Brandeis  students  set  up  a  "Crisis  Bulletin" 
which  appeared  sporadically  throughout  last  week,  start- 
ing Sunday.  The  mimeographed  sheet  usually  contained 
quotes  from  various  press  releases  by  groups  involved  in 
the  crisis.  The  group  decided  to  use  the  dining  halls  for 
distribution,  after  experimenting  with  several  other 
methods. 

Other  students  decided  that  some  clearing  house  of 
information  was  needed  and  set  up,  in  Mailman.  "The 
Fact  Bag",  which  was  a  compil.aion  of  all  the  releases, 
newspaper  clips,  and  other  material  relevant  to  the  situa- 
tion. The  group  there  also  manned  a  telephone  for  any 
inquiries. 

In  addition,  students  hpre  tojjether  with  members  of 
the  (MJ>  MOU:  staff  in  Cambridge  betjan  printing  an  off- 
set, newspaper-size  sheet  in  support  of  the  strike.  "The 
Strike  l>aily"  published  threp  i>sues  with  partial  texts 
of  relevant  documents  and  opinions  in  favor  of  the  strikers' 
poslions. 


H(Hi(hf  Budcfi 

met  in  good  faith.  Ik'  stated 
that  the  Atiiean  and  Afro- 
American  Studies  De()artm<*nt 
Chairman  would  be  chosen  iti 
th<'  normal  manner 

He  also  said  that  he  hoped 
Brandeis  would  set  a  precedent 
for  other  universities  in  the 
country,  in  havini;  resisted  non- 
violently  "an  attempt  at  segre- 
gation." Ik«  felt  thr  incident 
had  also  demonstrated  that  •the 
selection  of  academicians  nui^t 
Ih'  left  to  academicians."  Abram 
announced  that  in  response  l«> 
the  need  for  "remedial  educt- 
tion"  he  was  attempting  Ut  set 
up  an  associate  program  witfi 
many  colleges  in  the  Boston 
area  to  recruit  and  serve  dis- 
advantaged  students. 

WIven  asked  whether  the 
black  students  would  have  t* 
take  exams  this  week,  in  view 
of  the  study  time  lost,  he  said 
he  understood  that  some  class- 
room work  had  been  going  on 
in  Ford,  and  that  he  e::|)ected 
the  blacks  to  be  prepared. 

Dean  of  Faculty  Peter 
Diaiviandopoulos.  who  joined 
Mr.  Abram  at  tin  conference, 
sai  '  that  he  vvt-  •  nting  to  all 
facuHv  urginii    th.ni 

(Couiiaued   on    Page    4) 
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University  Reform 

A  Modest  Proposal 

By  EUGENE  C.  BLACK 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Eugene  C.  Black  is  Associate  Projessor  oj  History  at  Brandeis. 

This  proposal  is  addressed  to  the  implications  of  our  current  crisis  at  Brandeis.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  provide  a  formula  for  where  we  should  go  once  the  immediate  problem  is  re- 
solved. My  proposal  rests  upon  several  elementary  assumptions.  They  are  taken  as  given.  First: 
the  educational  environment  of  this  institution  is  irreversibly  changed.  In  this  the  specific  reso- 


mental  courses.  Third:  the  undergraduate  college  and  undergraduate  curriculum  are  now  being 

changed   by  methods   and   will    _—  - 

continue  to  move  in  directions 
only    vaguely    relevant    to    the 


Aftermath 


The  immediate'  crisis  i.s  over,  but  it  i.s  clear  that  the  Siege 
of  Ford  Hall  is  only  a  preliminary  .^-kirmish  in  the  larger  battle 
to  make  the  university  responsive  to  needs  other  than  those  of 
traditional  scholarship  and  prc-professionalism.  The  black 
students,  plainly,  have  lost  this  one.  There  were  no  substantial 
concessions  by   the  Administration   and   Faculty   on   the   10  de- 

mds,    except   for    the    promise    of   an    autonomous   Afro   and    low).     Year    I    would     be 


traditional  scholarly  values  and 
standards  that  underlie  the  pro- 
fessionalization  of  undergradu- 
ate education.  Fourth:  we  can- 
not concede  to  black  under- 
graduates (even  pre-undergrad- 
uales)  powers  and  functions 
and  continue  to  deny  them  to 
any  other  undergraduates. 
Fifth:  we  must  provide  some 
rational  framework  for  changes 
wrought,  happening,  and  pend- 
ing. 

Some  Proposals 
On  these  assumptions,  1  pro- 
pK)se: 

1.  Scrapping  our  four-year 
undergraduate  program. 

2.  Adopting  a  "five-year  pro- 
gram" in  General  Studies  with 
a  series  of  options  (outlined  be- 


partmental  offerings.  Concen- 
tration in  General  Studies 
should  prove  an  attractive  al- 
ternative both  to  those  who  at- 
tt^nd  college  under  "compul- 
sion" or  social  necessity  and  to 
those  who  do  not  want  to  be 
encased  in  historical  footnotes 
or  bound  by  economic  statis- 
tical tape.  Such  programs,  given 
aggressive  directors  in  each 
school  and  an  imaginative  tu- 
torial-seminar approach,  might 
go  far  to  restore  liberal  educa- 
tion to  the  undergraduate 
world. 

Disciplinary    Sense 

">-^fion     B.     Graduate-Un- 


eral  Studies  or  other  appropri- 
ate departments  or  schools. 
Smaller  Divisions 

3.  Physical  rearrangement  of 
the  undergraduate  college  fa- 
cilities, insofar  as  possible,  into 
coeducational  "colleges"  which 
would  be  educational  as  well 
as  residential  and  recreational 
facilities.  Faculty  members 
might,  optionally,  become  "fel- 
lows" of  these  "colleges". 
These  colleges,  in  turn,  might 
recruit  new  students  and  de- 
velop a  viable  character  and 
life  of  their  own. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  Grad- 
uate  Faculty.   The  function  of 


.,    Br„nd..,s   simpiv   d<.s   not   con...in    the  ncce.ss.ry    Ts  ,ho  po.nt  o,  ^piro^nn.T.rt' n^l   ,r"c7rcrarrhof,";<rth;r;.fr^    T,^ro^e^\y'''r^o''T,:r.l'^Z 
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niai 

Afro-AnKrican  Studies  Department  —  a  proposal  that  .should 
have  been  implemented  last  April,  and  certainly  before  Bran- 
deis began  its  highly  expendable  University  Professorship 
program. 

But  there  was  a  net  gain  in  the  black  students'  favor,  for, 
as  Camus  noted,  "oul  of  rebellion,  awareness  is  born"  —  and 
in  this  ca.se,  at  least  400  concerned  white  students  realized,  in 
listening  to  Mr.  Abram's  plastic  prose  and  the  paranoiac  pro- 
tests of  cerlnin  .sectors  in  the  Faculty,  that  the  existing  system 
of  power 
avenues  for  thi'  realization  of  our  hopes  for  the  university 

This  awareness  was  under.scored  again  by  the  President 
when  hv  told  a  WRZ-TV  newsman  last  night  that  the  black 
Ftudents  had  demanded  a  "student-run"  Afro  Studies  Depart- 
jn<'nt  —  after  the  .stud<^nts  had  made  it  explicitly  clear  that  the 
only  pow(  r  they  wanted  was  representation  on  the  committee 
which  would  select  the  Department's  director.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  in  th(^  last  two  weeks  that  we  have  heard  this  kind  of 
blatant  misrepresentation  of  the  blacks'  demands. 

B<!fore  the  university  power  system  can  bo  replaced,  the 
myths  it  rests  upon  must  be  dispelled  And  the  first  to  go  must 
b«  the  arrogant.  sul[)tly  racist  assumption  that  the  needs  of 
bhu  k  students  can  be  met  in  an  educational  environment  styled 
primarily  for  tliose  who  are  affluent,  middle-class  and  white. 
Tlu  outcome  r)f  the  crisis  would  sug.uest  that  the  chief  impetus 
for  a  reorientation  of  the  university's  priorities  will  come  only 
from  the  students,  and  only  after  a  lont:  struggle.  The  black 
Ftudtnts  of  Ford  Hall  are  in  the  vanguard  of  that 
Brandeis. 


dci  graduate  Departmental  Pro-  graduate  education  is,  presum- 

grams.    For    students,    faculty,  ^bly,  not  explicitly  affected  by 

and  others  to  whom  departmen-  ^"^  present  discontents.   Since 

tal  discipline  is  not  a  frighten-  ^^^  qualities  requisite  in  facul- 

ing   concept,   students    in    Year  ^V   members  qualified  to  teach 


equivalent  of  the  present  Tran- 
sitional Year  Program,  while 
Year  H  would,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  replace  the  presently- 
constituted     freshman     year. 


^"^    III  can  move  into  programs  that    ^t  the  undergraduate  and  grad 

an-     ^ I .11 •-_         t>   ^  t  ■. .  iio4.<->     i<-.<>.ni><i     w,^^-.       :_     •_ 


develop  their  sense  of  the  dis- 
cipline and,  presumably,  equip 
them  to  move  ahead  into  grad- 
uate work  in  their  own  or  re- 
lated fiields.  The  emphasis  un- 


Ihli    e/         Which  secondary-  der  Option  B  would  be  on  edu- 

school    students     with    an    ap-  eating  honor  students,  training 

propnale  amount  of  advanced  in    methods    and    research     dv- 

placement  work  might  qualify)  veloping  potential  scholars',  and 


uate  levels  may,  in  some  m- 
stances,  become  increasingly 
diverse,  Brandeis  should  for- 
mally ratify  its  graduate  faculty 
as  an  independent  bo<ly.  While 
all  members  of  the  graduate 
faculty  are  automatically  mem- 
bers of  the  undergraduate  fac- 
ulty,   only    those    academicians 


mandatory      concentration 
General  Studies  or  a  field. 

Option  A:  Concentration 
in  General  Studies  by  School. 
There  is  currently  a  concentra- 
tion in  General  Science,  so  it 
only  remains  to  construct  such 
programs  in  Humanities.  Social 
Science,  and  Creative  Arts. 
These  programs  should  prove 
attractive  to  students  whose  in- 
terests lie  in  pre-professional 
(law.  medicine)  work  or  who 
are  drawn  to  the  performing 
arts  or.  let  ns  say,  elementary 
education.  They  would  avoid 
the  "narrowness"  of  depart- 
struggle  at  mc-nts  and  the  increasingly  pro- 
fessional rigor  of  advanced  de- 


Venceremos ! 

To  file   Editor: 

In  i;)4H,  out  of  the  womb  of 
Jewish  nationalism,  were  born 
the  State  of  Israel  and  Bran- 
deis University.  Although  an 
understandable  resix)n.se  lu  the 
history  of  the  Je^ws  in  Europe, 
both  of  these  adventures  were 
bound,  from  their  conception, 
to  express  the  worst  in  man 
while  they  strove  to  express 
the  best.  For  nationalism,  par- 
ticularly that  deriving  from  a 
d<  sire  to  prove  oneself  by 
Western  Capitalist  standards, 
is  piirt  of  the'  basic  mechanism 
hading  to  racial,  national,  and 
class  oppression. 

It  slie)uld  be'  e)f  no  surprise 
for  stude'nts  to  le'arn  that  the 
concerns  e)f  Brandeis  and  Israel 
— although  more  oriented  to- 
wards status  and  prominence 
than  directly  towards  empire 
building  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment— put  them,  like'  other 
capitalist  institutions,  in  oppo- 
fitie)n  to  the*  netxls.  aspirations, 
desires  of  the  pe'e>ples  e)f  the 
world.  That  is,  it  should  be 
easily  understoe)d  that  Socialist 
Israel  (as  she  call.s  herself)  is 
iraug'iit  with  capitalist  evils: 
1)  racism  against  African  and 
Arabian  Jews  2)  the  use  e)f 
t(Tre)rist  weapons  like  napalm 
3)  suppe)rt  of  America's  imperi- 
alist war  in  Vietnam.  And  like- 
wise it  she)uld  be'  e'asily  under- 
stood that  liberal  Brandeis  has 
been  very  happy  to:  1 )  keep 
Africans  long  before  admitting 
Afro- Americans  2)  have  politi- 
cal scientists  like  I.  M.  Sachs, 
an  apologist  for  the  war  in 
"Vietnam  who  helped  Diem  set 
up  his  secret  pe)lice  as  part  of 
Wesley  Fishel's  Michigan  State 
pre^ject,  and  John  Roche,  who, 
according  to  I.  F.  Stone,  wrote 
the  Vietnamese  Constitution  for 
the  Thieu  Ky  government  3) 
pressure  its  few  eminent  left- 
ist professors  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  4)  see  her  gradually 
transform  her  stude'nt  body 
(generally    speaking)    from    a 


be  selective.  Each  department 
would  admit  students  on  appli- 
cation at  its  discretion,  and 
those  students  who  do  not  meet 
departmental  standards  should 
be  returne'd  to  General  Studies 
no  later  than  the  end  of  Year 

Option  C.  Special  Depart- 
mental Programs. 

Several  departments  or  pro- 
grams now  in  being  or  prospect 
(African  and  Afro  -  American 
Studies;  Community  Relations, 
etc.)  may,  where  appropriate' 
be  entered  at  Year  II  (perhaps 
even  Year  I).  Non-departmen- 
tal work  should  be  coordinated 
through  the  Committee  on  Gen- 


group  of  social  and  political 
outcasts —  with  brain.s — to  a 
student  body  of  conformists, 
and  apologists  for  institutional 
racism  —  with  brains. 


While  travelling  between 
Plastic  Surgery  Clinic  and  the 
Municipal  Court  (where  a  cle)se 
friend  is  being  tried  for  his 
politics)     I     realized     that     my 


from  the  beginning. 

Do  YOU  know  that  from   its 
first     years     Brandeis     encour- 
aged   black   students   to   enroll 
and     that     Eleanor     Roosevelt 
helped  with   this  program'^ 

Do  YOU  know  that  Brandeis 
had  black  teachers  when  some 
of  you  were  still  young  chil- 
dren? 

Do  YOU  know  that  Brandeis 
advocated    "civil    rights'' 


r^:    '            r       •^'"'•'^     ^                 tiuiiuc.s;     1     reaiizea     tnat     my    ••"vuciiiea      civil    richts''  «rn.v,     tk^    .,  ^  •  4 

The  transformatie,n  of  Bran-    vow  never  to  give  money  to  my    in  fact  bent  over  backwirds'to    tho  ^t    J    *    P^^^^^    "^ 
IS  from  a  natieinali.st-caoital-    aliTm   mntor  hT,c  v.^ :^:L^'?    nr.hi..„«   4k,    "\    _°'^.     ^''^"^  ^^    ^^^  student  involvement 


deis  from  a  natieinalist-capital- 
ist  university  into  a  people's 
university  is  in  the  interest  e)f 
every  student  who  does  not  as- 
sociate himself  with  the  ruling 
cla.ss  of  the  U.S.  The  black 
student  demands  and  any  de- 
mands for  popular  power  with- 
in any  of  the  elite-controlled 
institutions  of  our  society,  re- 
quire popular  support.  It  "is  not 
simply  that  the'y  are  just  de- 
mands, that  they  oppose  the 
vast  power  of  corporate  capital- 
ist interests;  but  that  they  are 
in  the  self  interest  of  all  men. 
To  white  stude'nts  there  must 
begin  to  ce)me  a  feeling  of  what 
kind  of  a  life  they  are  prelect- 
ing ie)r  themselves  by  going 
ale)ng.  by  making  the  grade,  by 
i-onforming  to  mass  mtxlia 
norms  and 
modalities: 

Man.  It  ame)unts  to  casting 
e>ne's  fate  as  a  hanger-on  with 
the  corpe)rate  ruling  class,  its 
vested  interests,  and  its  coun- 
ter-insurge'ncy  mentalitie's  and 
methods  in  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  here  at  home. 
And  there  is  little  more  than 
money  to  be  gained;  to  be  lost 
is  your  humanity,  or  don't  vou 
know  that  that  is  what  "our 
families  and  enir  natiem  and 
our  culture  are  all  about? 


alma  mater  has  become"  irrele- 
vant. There  are  now  people  at 
Brandeis  who  deserve  my  hard 
earned  sChe)larship  me)ney  I 
thought  While  these  thoughts 
were  spinning  —  I  later  dis- 
covered —  about  80  Stanford 
students  had  broken  into  the 
Stanford  Trustees'  meeting  in 
an  attempt  to  demand  that 
Stanford  dissolve  its  economic 
and  military  projects  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  200  Bran  'eis 
students  had  gone  on  strike. 
(My  ge)d,  they  warned  us  that 
permissiveness  would  breed 
anarchy,  didn't  they?) 

My  friends,  keep  up  your 
struggle.  Shove  Morris  Abram 
into  a  safet.v  depe)sit  box  where 
he  belongs.  Do  not  act  reckless- 
ly, but  seize  power  for  the 
mass  production  people.  I  know  that  my  Bran- 
by     becoming     the    deis   alumni   friends,   though   a 

minority  we  be,  are  united,  not 
only  as  supporters  but  as  active 
partisans  in  the  fight.  Vencere- 
mos! 

Marc  Sapir,  Brandeis  '63 
Year  4.  Stanford 
Me'dical  School 

Do  You  Know? 

TO  THE  BLACK  DISSIDENTS 
AT  BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY: 
1  am  one  of  the  75.000  wo- 
men throughout  the  country, 
many  of  whom  have  worked 
with  "blood,  sweat  and  tears" 
to  help  this  20  year  old  Uni- 
versity gain  the  stature  it  en- 
joys in  the  academic  world  to- 
day. I  have  worked  on  a  local 
and  National  scale  all  those 
years    so   1    know    the    picture 


achieve  them  long  before  you 
started  .screaming  for  them''  It 
did  so  when  it  was  not  the 
cause  celebre  it  is  today. 

Do  YOU  know  how  many 
people  throughout  the  country 
gave  buildings  to  the  Univer- 
sity like  the  one  you  have  tak- 
en over?  Do  YOU  know  how 
much  It  costs  to  put  up  a  build-  only 
ing?  "^ 

r-  ^/^r."  ,  ^  '''*'^^  ^  picture  of 
I'ord  Hall  with  a  big  poster  of 
Malcolm  X  and  3  of  you  stand- 
ing m  front  of  it.  I  eould  have 
cried.  YOU  "demand"  a  build- 
ing   for    your.selves    yesterday. 


and  the  graduate  council  should 
sit  on  the  graduate  faculty. 
The  principal  responsibility  of 
graduate  faculty  members 
should  be  the  conduct  of  grad- 
uate education  and  the  under- 
graduate work  on  Option  B. 
Members  of  the  Graduate  Fac- 
ulty may  and  are  encouraged 
to  ofler  work  in  General  Stud- 
ies. 

Student  fnvolvement 

5.  Strengthening  School 
Councils.  The  School  Councils 
must  become  their  own  EPCs, 
since  undergraduate  education 
—  under  each  option  —  will 
come  under  their  purview. 

6.  Student  Involvement.  The 
undergraduate  collegiate  or- 
ganization should  work,  insti- 
tutionally, to  involve  students 
formally  and  informally  in 
their  own  education  as  well  as 
to  give  them  obligations  and 
responsibilities  for  establish- 
ing and  conducting  their  eelu- 
cational  environment.  Students 
should  play  an  important  role 
in  formulating  and  administer- 
ing the  General  Stuelies  pro- 
gram.   The    precise    nature    e)f 

in  the 


THE  JUSTICE  received  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  let- 
ters on  the  crisis.  Due  to 
space  considerations,  the  re- 
maining letters  will  be 
printed  in  subsequent  issues. 


if  not  sooner.  Well,  then  sup- 
pose you  go  to  the  we^althy 
people  in  your  own  communi- 
ties and  ask  THEM  to  put  up 
one  for  you. 

I  know  that  the  majority  of 
you  demanders  are  on  scheilar- 
ships  to  which  so  many  de- 
voted friends  of  the  Univ'ersity 
have  contributed. 

What  do  you  want?  An  edu- 
cation and  the  chance  to  find  a 
place  for  yourselves  in  this 
world  as  the  1300  other  stu- 
dents at  Brandeis  want?  Who 
and  what  is  making  you  lo.se 
yeiur  perspective? 

Protests  are  always  welcome 
at  Brandeis.  but  it  is  a  sorry 
day  when  lawlessness  exists 
because  of  you,  on  the  campus 
after  whom  the  school  was 
named  ...  the  greatest  liberal 
of  them  all  .  .  .  Louis  Dembitz 
Brandeis,  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Mandel 


departments  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  will  vary  from  e)ne 
area  to  another,  for  expertise 
on  one  hand  and  the  right  of 
the^  educated  to  have  some 
voice  in  their  own  education 
on  the  other  must  both  be  rcc- 
e>gnized. 

This  proposal  establishes 
the  bre)adest  outline  of 
what  must  be  done,  and  it 
would  Ix^  unfortunate  were  the 
whole  to  be  lost  in  differences 
about  sections  e)r  details.  Clear- 
ly, tinkering  with  our  present 
undergraduate  organization 

and  curriculum  will  not  speak 


to  our  current  and  future  ne<nls. 
We  must  restructure  our  con- 
ception of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation. This  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  provide  options,  for 
faculty  and  students  alike  and 
to  respond  to  the  increasingly 
heterogeneous  nature  and  in- 
terests of  this  university. 
Three  Year  Plan 
The  five-year  program  avoids 
the  stigma  of  third-class  citi- 
zenship in  the  university  com- 
munity. For  many  students  this 
would  mean  a  threx^-year  un- 
dergraduate career.  Others  — 
and  by  no  means  only  the  "cul- 
turally deprived  '  —  may  pre- 
fer to  exercise  the  option  of 
spending  five  years  at  the  acad- 
emy. 

The  upper-cla.ss  options  are 
a  sincere  effort  to  provide 
choices  that  reflect  the  very 
divergent  vews  and  interests 
of  both  faculty  and  student 
(Continued   on   Pa^e   3) 
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Friction  pour  les  Bains 


Existence  Perceives  Nonsense 


Pip  Takes 


Sanctuary 


Madness,  it  is  said,  may  be 
simplified  to  the  point  that  it  is 
looked  jorward  to  expectantly. 
The  newspapers  surely  have 
played  their  hand  in  this.  The 
"qaiety  transfiguring  all  that 
dread"  may  transfigure  clean 
o^U  oj  existence  whatever  dread 
there  actually  is.  The  psyche 
has  been  hammered  at  unfalt- 
eringly where  a  man's  trust  re- 
eludes.  When  the  indivisible  is 
split,  after  the  first  exhilarat- 
ing  flash,  man  sustains  the  tir- 
ing fallout  of  his  discontir^uity: 

"In  this  civilization  —  as  in 
good  renaissance  painting  — 
objects  and  activity  that  ap- 
pear or  are  performed  in  the 
foreground  recede  into  the 
background  with  a  benevolent 
smudge  of  ambiguity  ...  to  the 
point  where  neither  the  mind's 
eye  nor  memory  can  remark 
their  presence." 

Now  this  is  an  entirely  satis- 
factory condition  for  a  work  of 
art,  I  believe;  but  it  is  one 
which,  if  the  analogy  is  credi- 
table, threatens  the  very  self- 
possession  of  OLT  culture.  Not 
that  I  am  one  who  would  de- 
fend it  from  such  threats  —  for 
who  is  still  impervious  to  the 
di.scomfitures?  —  but  neither 
can  I,  spurred  by  such  a  brief 
indictment,  bring  myself  to  ma- 
lign a  whole  system  of  life 
while  taking  the  risk  of  discov- 
ering later  on  that  I  had  not 
done  my  homework,  as  it  were. 

"The  voyage  of  the  mind 
from  the  gulf  of  perfidy 
and  decay  which  is  'things  as 
they  are'  is  reserved  for  and 
desired  by  a  small  proportion 
of  men:  traditionally  on  them 
fame  and  acclaim  are  proffered 
only  following  their  death.  For 
civilization  we  have  seen  be- 
stows fame  on  man  as  a  conso- 
lation for  failing;  failing,  that 
is,  to  complete  his  voyage,  a 
consolation  prize  for  death.  The 
survival  of  civilization  from 
the  throes  of  such  a  man  is  a 
relief  to  history  which  will  re- 
cord that  it  has  endured." 

Yes.  Yes.  What  distinguishes 
such  ?Tien  (I  can  only  suspect) 
is  that  they  fe'ar  fearsome 
things  and  do  not  appreciate 
high  title  or  the  buUethead. 
That  is  .so,  isn't  it?  I  imagine 
thi.s  too:  The?se  "voyagers"  must 
be  utterly  ince>mpatible  with 
their  fellow  men,  and  utterly 
impatient  of  each  other.  What 
you  have  described  1  believe  to 
be  a  mono-maniac;  a  man  pre- 
cariously, nay,  percipitously 
unstable  prevailing  over  con- 
tradictions with  a  bright  eye 
but  and  unpleasant  smell. 

People  professionally  yoked 
to  the  rattling  joce)motive  of 
words  often,  for  pity's  sake! 
ofte'n.  unhitch  therr.selves  from 
that  exhausting  bus  and  wan- 
der .solitary.  Placating  no  one. 
Preemptory.  Ignoring  what 
they  can.  they  may  —  when  at 
their  best  —  reach  on  foot  some 

Reform  Proposal 

(Continued   from   Page   2) 

body. 

The  undergraduate  collegiate 
system  should  ge)  far  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  sense  of  com- 
munity at  this  institution,  to 
bring  education  and  environ- 
ment into  some  sort  of  mean- 
ingful relationship,  and  to  in- 
volve students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  rational, 
mutual  manageme^nt  of  the'  af- 
fairs of  the  Brandeis  commu- 
nity. 

'The  graduate  faculty  will 
permit  those  members  of  this 
community  principally  con- 
cerned with  developing  the'ir 
disciplines  an  opportunity  to 
do  .so  without  imposing  depart- 
mental imperialism  and  over- 
professionalization  upon  an  un- 
dergraduate curriculum  which 
must  be  and  remain  structur- 
ally and  substantively  flexible. 

While  no  proposal  can  speak 
to  all  of  the  divergent  interests 
of  this  university,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  legitimacy, 
this  one  has,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  advantages  of  practicality, 
flexibility,  and  responsiveness 
to  a  wide  range  of  groups  and 
attitudes. 


caravansary  of  silence.  Then 
nothing  is  heard  from  them. 
Incestuous  flies  (critics,  be  off!) 
nag  at  their  abandoned  beasts 
of  burden,  for  those  lavish  ana- 
tomists prey  on  unsuspecting 
excellence. 

Make  haste,  make  haste,  this 
health  is  brief: 

Unnourished    lovciliness   will 
come  to  grief. 

On  the  van,  refuse  of  lan- 
guage piles.  Mae  West  goes 
down  with  Dr.  Johnson:  brief- 
ly, it's  the  dictionary  with  the 
contradictionary.  Indeed  clev- 
erness has  been  neatly  shod: 
the  villain  puffs  with  pride  on 
his  cheroot. 

He   who   kisses  a   joy   as   it 
flies 

Lives  in  eternity's  sunrise. 

Still,  nothing  is  heard  from 
them.  I  have  sent  out  letters  to 
all  the  caravansaries  listed  in 
the  phone  books,  and  offered  a 
bounty  to  the  man  who  brings 
in  words'  pilot  alive.  So  far  no 
one,  no,  wait,  yes,  one  man,  has 
come  with  news  of  words' 
pilot's  whereabouts. 

I  remember.  I  found  him 
seated  in  the  lobby  of  my  hotel 
in  Syracuse.  He  called  out  my 
name  as  I  was  queuing  before 
the  counter  of  the  mail  clerk. 
More  annoyed  than  curious,  1 
left  the  line  and  approached 
him  when  he  produced  from 
his  overstufled  coat  a  slightly 
crumpled  packet  of  letters  and 
my  room  key.  I  noticed  that 
the  letters  were  uniformly  ad- 
dres.sed  to  me.  but  de'tecting  a 
certain  urgency  in  his  smile 
my  annoyance  at  this  impos- 
ture vanished. 

After  briefly  indicating 
the  nature  of  h'S  busi- 
ness  with  me.  he  inquired 
whether  it  would  not  be  more 
agreeable  for  me  to  converse 
with  him  in  my  rooms.  I  offered 
that  I  believed  he  was  in  pe)s- 
session  of  the  key.  He  nodded 
smiling   again   and    we   crossed 


-.Teddy  Gross 

the  hotel  lobby  together.  When 
we  reached  my  door  he  handed 
me  the  key.  1  unlocked  it 
and  showed  him  in.  Just  as  1 
switched  on  the  light,  my  com- 
panion collapsed  on  the  bed 
and  in  a  voice  more  irritating 
than  strange,  begged  me  to 
fetch  him  some  water.  Of  course 
I  hurried  to  answer  his  wish 
though  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
a  sickness  and  discomfort  re- 
place my  original  interest  in 
the  man.  He  ro.se  slightly  as  I 
offered  him  the  glass  and  sank 
after  drinking  it  down.  He  then, 
I  believe,  said  this  to  me:  *'I 
saw  your  notice,  and  thought  I 
could  reach  you  before  this 
happened.  I  am  old  Huysmans, 
give  up  the  quest.  The  Pilot, 
you  see,  wants  to  be  alone." 


Mae  West  goes 
down  with  Dr. 
Johnson:  the 
dictionary  with 
the  contradictionary 


I  flew  in  a  rage  and  was  on 
the  verge  of  showing  the  coun- 
terfeit to  the  door,  but  he  with- 
drew from  the  intricate  lattice 
of  pockets  on  his  coat  a  small 
tri-colored  flask  of  some  sort 
and  continued  in  the  same 
choked  tones:  "I  have  become 
an  agreiophantine  being,  a  mes- 
senger you  will  have  it.  (You 
understand,  he  makes  me  do  it, 
this  is  not  by  choice.)  He  is 
planning  on  giving  a  slight 
turn  to  his  story,  you  don't 
know  what  I  mean?'  No.  "In 
his  story,  or  history  you  will 
have  it.  is  written  what  people 
have  been  thinking  about.  Now 
he  wants  a  change.  He  wants 
te)  write  what  people  are-  not 
thinking  about.  Ha  ha  ha  ha. 
Life,  you,  the  qiu'en  of  this  rev- 
olutie)n:  de  capo  al  fine  ha  ha 
ha  ha." 

He     then     suddenly     dewne-d 
the  flask  and  was  disappeared. 


Harry  D.  Uplands 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  article,  submitted  to  The  Justice  a 
week,  no,  five  days  bejore  the  Christmas  vacation,  was  held-over 
by  the  priorities  of  our  serious  news.  Now  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  mid-year  examinations  (read  EXANIMATIONS)  we 
consider  the  apocrypha  below  to  be  therapeutic  if  not  supere^ 
rogative.  We  solicit  counter  or  pseudo-apocrypha  from  our 
readers. 

In  an  heroic  climax  to  the  wave  of  student  protests  sweep- 
ing the  country,  100  members  of  the  university's  community  to- 
day occupied  Sherman  dining  haU,  and  granted  sanctuary  to  a 
young  pig,  a  survivor  of  the  brutal  slaughter  in  Chicago,  and 
absent  without  leave  from  the  mandatory  bacon-and-egg  bre'ak- 
fast  at  Harvard,  a  government  instillation  not  seven  miles  down 
the  Charles  from  Brandeis.  The  group  was  joined  by  more  than 
200  sympathetic  students  and  snack  bar  ladies. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  press  consumption,  Minister  of 
Information  Helen  Highwater  announced  that  the  protest  was 
"more  than  just  an  act  of  sanctuary,  and  more  than  an  exposure 
of  the  terrible  eating  conditions  of  students  and  workers  on 
this  campus.  It  symbolizes  the  systematic  and  premeditated 
exclusion  of  this  pig  and  others  like  hirh  from  the  Brandeis  ex- 
perience and,  in  so  doing,  emphasizes  the  university's  tasteless 
and  ivory-tower  relationship  to  the  realities  of  life  in  teniay's 
society."  The  statement  further  admitted  that  ''this  pigr  has  no 
illusions.  He  knows  he  is  going  to  be  cooked  in  the  end.  In 
a  larger  sense  all  of  us  are  going  to  be.  We  do  not  shrink 
from  our  fate.  Our  purpose  is  to  awaken  the  university  and 
the  community  to  the  naked  crimes  of  our  derelict  administra- 
tion, who  accept  money  and  vital  conditional  contracts  from 
the  money-lending  hierarchy,  and,  in  so  doing,  baldly  :>acriflce 
upon  the  altar  of  the  capitalist  god  the  students'  legitimate  de- 
sire to  eat  what  they  want  to  eat.  This  pig  wants  to  .serve  his 
country,  not  as  fuel  for  the  White  Anglo-Saxon  military  ma- 
chine, but  as  nourishment  for  the  intellectual  community,  right 
here,  at  this  gre^at  American  university.  To  this  end,  we  have 
determined  to  remain  until  such  time  an  the  trustees,  shamans, 
and  their  uniformed  lackeys  come  to  bargain  or  take  us  away. 
Our  external  security  forces,  deployed  at  strategic  locations  on 
the  campus  and  at  the  Brookline  entrance  to  the  Mavs.  Pike, 
will  be  in  24-hour  contact  with  our  cooking  committer,  who  are 
prepared  to  pop  the  pig  into  the  oven  at  the  first  sign  of  attack. 
Violence  will  be  met  by  violence." 

P'ollowing  the  press  conference,  a  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministration told  a  hastily-convened  gre)up  of  ref)orters  that  he 
did  not  know  "where  these  apparently  highly-di.scipline<l  .in- 
archists  were  getting  their  e)rders  from.  '  He  further  state'd  that 
"while  the  university  recognizes  the  right  of  peaceful  dissent, 
it  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  illegal  actie)n  of  this  .  .  .  pig 
in  taking  sanctuary  in  Sherman.  '  'The  administration  wel- 
comed "the  opportunity  te)  be'gin  a  me'aningful  diale)gue  e)n  the 
broad  i.ssue  of  the  university's  role  in  the*  ce)mplex  worlel  e)f  the 
future,  but  until  such  time  as  substantive  decisions  are  made 
in  that  area,  the  student  who  ^ats  this  .  .  .  pig  does  no  at  his 
own  risk." 

Later,  in  an  informal  address  to  the  .sanctuary  community, 
after  refusing  to  meet  the  pig.  Pre'sident  Al)r*m  aelmitted  that 
he  personally  had  "nothing  against  bace)n."  and  that  if  the 
students  were  going  to  eat  that,  he  would  like"  some-.  te)o  The 
reactions  to  this  moderate  stand  varied  from  unqualilie'd  praise 
in  the  evening  press,  thre)ugh  cries  eif  "phe)ny  lilx'ral"  fre)m 
the  more'  militant  members  e)f  the'  audieru'e.  to  eonste'rnation 
ame)ng  the-  several  student  groups  still  organizing  a  coalitiem  of 
beefeaters  to  protest  and  suppress  the  nrt^  it'e'.s  in  Shearman 


Mazur  and  Late  Antiquity 


Interior  Designs 


By    SHARON   SOOHO 

The  Fine  Arts  Department 
here  at  Brandeis  has  both  the 
applied  arts  and  art  history 
within  its  realm.  There  are 
two  exhibitions  at  the  Rose 
Art  Museum  this  month  and 
the  first  sixteen  days  of  Fcb- 
r  u  a  r  y,  and  appropriately 
enough  both  phases  of  tlie  art 
department  participate  creat- 
ively, intellectually,  and  aes- 
thetically in  an  overwhelming- 
ly involved  way.  "The  Art  of 
the   Late   Antique"   was  organ- 
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Christ  in  majvst}).  0  7t}i  Cen- 
tury AD. 

ized  by  Professors  LoefTler  and 
Gaehde,  and  on  the  le)we  r  h  vel 
of  the  museum  "Prints  by  Mi- 
chael Mazur"  are  on  display 

Mr  Mazur.  who  gives  instruc- 
tion in  design  and  graphics,  has 
a  scries  of  bis  works  from  the 


fifties  through   1968  on  display. 

There  is  an  overwhelming  sen- 
sation  of    reality   and   mysteri- 
ous     experience      within      the 
realm  of  human  emotion  in  all 
the    prints.    The    earlier    works 
have     more     specific     settings, 
which    in    later    works    become 
less     rece)gnizable     as     interior 
scenes     of     specific     time     and 
place,    as    the    artist    seems    to 
penetrate    the    human    interior 
more    deeply.    A    series    of    re- 
cent   prints    captures    the    sha- 
dows  of    the   model    and    artist 
in   frozen   interwoven  patterns, 
visual   accounts  of  the  objects, 
figures    and    shade)ws.    The    ex- 
pressive quality  of  these  prints, 
however,    steps    within    an    ex- 
perience of  subjectivity,  which 
calls    to    my    mind     echoes     of 
Baudelaire's    enveloping    secret 
atmosphere    of    pre-natal   dark- 
ness,    and     more     whimsically, 
Peter    Pan's   emotional    attach- 
ment   to    his   shadow,    lost   and 
rediM'Overed.  Mr.  Mazur  is  not 
the    artist-equivalent    of    Baud- 
elaire-Peter Pan.  but  his  work 
is  evocative  of  levels  of  man's 
existence    which    are    lost    and 
rediscovered  in  memory.  These 
prints     preserve     for     memory 
the  subjective  impression  of  an 
emotional     experience,     or     an 
inter-relatinR  of  man  with  wo- 
man in  an  atmosphere  of  their 
own  shadows. 

Detail  is  minimal.  Forms 
emerge  in  lucidity,  but  the  sim- 
ultaneous  me-rging  e)f  furni- 
ture, model,  artist  and  shadows 
is  a  complex  e)bscuring  of  the 
distinction  between  parts  as 
we  seemingly  view  from  above, 
obliquely  and  frontally  the  fig- 
ures and  shadows,  enhancing 
the  complexity.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions,  the   artist   works  ex- 


clusively   in    black    and   white. 

The  great  range  of  tones  the 
artist  achieves  is  seen  in  "The 
Model.  Her  Shadow  and  Mine" 
where  a  reversal  e)f  the'  natu- 
ral cH?curs  in  the  hcjmogeneous 
blackness  of  the  dominating 
form  of  the  model's  shadow 
above  the  smaller  figure  of  the 
model  partially  covered  with 
the  shadow  of  the  artist.  At 
the'  .same  time,  the  mode  I'.s 
shadow  seem.<;  to  hover  be  hind 
her.  iind  the  solidity  of  the 
black  contrasts  de'cisively  with 
the  surrounding  whiteness  of 
the'  paper  There-  se'ems  te)  be'  a 
contradiction  in  matter  whe-re 
the  physicality  of  the  moelel 
vaporizes  into  the  ne)nphysical 
substance  of  the  artist's  sha- 
elow,  while  her  own  .shade)w  as- 
sumes enormous  physical  pro- 
portions  and  implications. 
We've  lost  the'  distinction  of 
the  physical  and  nonphysical, 
real  and  unreal. 

"The  Art  of  the  Late  Antiejue  " 
is  an  exhibition  of  art  of  the 
2nd-8th  centuru's  AD.,  selecte'd 
by  Professors  Loefller  and 
Gaehde  from  Ame'rican  colh'c- 
tions.  which  illustrates  the 
transitional  movement  in  art 
eif  the  late  antique  period.  Pre- 
viously, the  classical  search 
for  naturalism  in  art  was  the 
primar.v  focus,  especially  in 
human  fijiural  representations. 
The  impae  t  e)f  Christianity  may 
be  measurefl  in  numerous  ways 
in  art.  not  only  in  the  abe)li- 
tion  of  explicitly  pagan  the'mes. 
but  in  the  way  in  which  the 
human  form  was  represented. 
There  comes  with  the  Chris- 
tian ethic  a  turning  away  from 
naturalism,  in  search  of  more 
spiritual  concerns.  There  is 
less  desire  to  express  corporal 


Mdi  bit   luail  oj  a  nieni,  4th  Cen- 
tury AD. 

re-ality.  The'  exhibition  at  Ro.se 
has  both  sculptural  and  non- 
sculptural  represe'iitations  of 
the'  iiuman  fe)rm.  We'  know  that 
the'  painter  of  the  late  antiepie; 
per'e)el  al.se)  workeel  with  mo- 
saics. If  not  the  work  of  the 
same'  artist,  then  the'  <^ame'  sul)- 
je'ct.  copie'd  from  paintings,  e  x- 
ists  te)day  as  me)saics.  which 
ele'me)nst rates  the  paralU  1  artis- 
tic ce)n(<rns  and  metlie)ds  eif 
attaining  desired  e'fle'ets  in 
painting,  mosaics  and  textile 
ele.-^ign   as   well. 

In  all  media,  there  is  the 
same'  tendency  to  remove'  the 
human  (i^'ure  from  any  natural 
cemtext.  The'  ground  line  dis- 
appears, and  with  it  the  im- 
plication e)f  natural  landscape. 
Figur<'s  he)ver  in  space.  The 
submergenee  of  a  sense  of  the 
thre'c  dimensional,  too,  <lis- 
.se)lves  classical  naturalism.  In 
sum,  we  see  a  growing  desire 
to  reach  beyond  the  world  of 
physical  being  in  search  of 
spiritual  expression  in  terms 
of  Christian  ideals,  whieh  per- 
meate the  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  well.  The  late  antique 
provides  the  link  between  the 
classical  world  and  the  medi- 
eval world  of  Gothic  cathedrals 
and  stained  glass. 
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TH  E     J  USTICE 


Jonuory  21,  1969 


Bla€k  Students  Leave  Ford  Hall 


(Coniinned  from  Front  Page) 
to  be  lenient  on  grades  due  to 
the  strain  many  students,  black 
and  while,  had  been  under  dur- 
ing the  crisis. 

After  the  President's  pre- 
vious news  conference  on  Tues- 
day, very  little  information  fil- 
tered out  alx>ut  the  progress  of 
talks  towards  settling  the  dis- 
pute. Meetings  of  administra- 
tors, faculty,  and  white  stu- 
dent leaders  continued  all 
week,  but  no  direct  discussion 
or  negotiations  with  black  rep- 
resentatives took  place.  Work- 
ing through  faculty  emissaries, 
including  Dr.  Roland  Warren 
of  the  Ht'ller  School,  the  Ad- 
ministration attempted  to  re- 
solve the  situation,  which  cen- 
tered around  the  means  of 
selecting  the  chairman  of  the 
African  and  Afro-American 
Studies  Department. 

Earlier   Developments 

On  Monday  night,  January 
13,  the  faculty,  by  a  vote  of 
137-51-30.  resolved  that  they 
would  approve  the  department 
as  soon  as  the  students  left 
Ford.  The  vote  was  a  reallinna- 
tion  of  the  faculty's  previous 
stand  that  it  would  not  act 
while  under  pressure  from  the 
group.  The  faculty  did  not  act 
on  the  demand  that  the  depart- 
ment chairman  be  selected  by 
the  black  students. 

The  black  students  rejected 
the  selection  procedure  out- 
Imed  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty  in 
a  letter  early  Tuesday  morning. 
The  rejection  was  then  an- 
nounced to  a  large  group  of 
white  students  who  had  been 
meeting  throughout  the  crisis 
in  the  lobby  of  Bernstein-Mar- 
cus. Thev  had  been  considering 
a  strike  against  classes  in  sup- 
port of  the  blacks'  demands. 
At  1:25  a.m.  on  Tuesday  they 
voted  to  strike. 

Attempts  were  made  to  gain 
widespread  student  support  for 
the  blacks  on  Tuesday  as  ap- 
proximately  250  strikers  pick- 

Abram  Names 

Vice  President 

For  Students 


eted  at  various  locations  on 
campus.  The  ettect  of  the  strike 
was  minimal  except  for  disrup- 
tion of  a  Politics  la  class^  At 
that  session  at  I  a.m.  in  Oun- 
Sang  101.  Professor  I.  Milton 
Sacks  attempted  to  begin  a 
class  composed  of  students  from 
his  and  Professor  John  Roche  s 
sections  when  students  began 
to  heckle  Sacks  and  to  p>ay 
rock  music  from  the  projection 
balcony.  A  chaotic  hour  re- 
sulted, during  which  Sacks  and 
the  strikers  attempted  to  out- 
line their  positions  on  the  crisis. 
The  next  day  many  of  the  stu- 
dents involved  in  the  disrup- 
tion apologized  to  Sacks,  ex- 
plaining that  the  failure  to  es- 
tablish a  dialogue  on  that  oc- 
casion had  been  as  distressing 
to  them  as  it  had  been  to  him. 
Abram  later  described  the  apol- 
ogy as  "contrite."  The  Adminis- 
trative Committee  of  the  Fac- 
ulty may  act  against  those  in- 
volved. 

The  .strikers,  who  met  again 
on  Tuesday  evciniiig.  decided 
that  the  strike  was  failing  to 
gain  support.  They  decided  on 
two  actions.  One  was  a  hunger 
strike  in  which  over  25  par- 
ticipated. Thev  vowed  to  "con- 
tinue to  fast  until  the  ten  dct- 
mands  are  met  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  black  students. 
Thev    met    outside    the    Prcsi- 


FINALS 


The  following:  is  the  text 
of  a  memorandum  sent  to  all 
faculty  members  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Dean  of  Faculty 
on  Saturday,  Jan.  18: 

The  examinations  will  be 
held  as  regularly  scheduled. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
structor, the  performance  of 
a  student  appears  to  have 
been  affected  by  the  turmoil 
on  the  campus  in  the  last 
two  weeks,  I  suggest  that  the 
instructor  may  give  special 
consideration  in  a  form  he 
deems  advisable  to  the  stu- 
dent involved. 

The  usual  procedure  for 
obtaining  incompletes  will 
be  observed  and  should  be 
obtained  through  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Students.  The 
first  semester  officially  ends 
February  9,  1969. 


Rollins  Reported  Well 
In  Ft.  Devens  Stockade 

Sp/4  John  Rollins,  who  took  sanctuary  from  the  Army 
last  month  at  Mailman  Hall,  is  currently  awaiting  court  martial 
at  Fort  Devens  in  the  Boston  area.  He  is  now  on  special  punish- 
ment detail,  which  allows  him  to  receive  visitors  on  any  week- 
day night  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  rather  than  only  on 
Sundays  as  before,  and  to  send  and  receive  mail  and  packages 
more  freely.  He  has  also  been  transferred  from  the  regular 
stockade  to  the  more  relaxed  stockade  annex,  which  consists  of 

barracks  surrounded  by  barbed  wire^ _^ 

Rollins  announced  his  de-  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.'^^^y^ 
cision  to  turn  himself  in  to  ine  -^  ^^  Sexton,  was  available, 
authorities  at  the  general  sane-  Rollins  started  for  the  front 
tuary  community  meeting  on  entrance  to  turn  himself  in, 
Wednesday  njg.U  Dec  18  He  -^-^.f-':^ -^"h.rrir.^o^wL'; 
had  been  at  Brandeis  for  two  ^^^^^  Rollins,  and  arrested  him. 
weeks,  beginning  on  Dec.  4  ,j,j^^  grou«  returned  to  their 
There    seemed    to    be    general   ^  leafletting    and    carrying 

agreement  that  the  sanctuary  ^^  •  According  to  Bill  Calla- 
had  served  its  purposes  of  pro-  ^,^^  ,gg  ^j^^y  ^^.^.^^  chased  and 
viding     a     forum     lor     Rollins     x^^^^^^^^i    hv   MP's   and    nolice- 


ig     -     - 

opinions  and    getting    Brandeis 
people    more    or    less   together, 


harassed    by   MP's   and    police- 
men   once    they    were    on    the 


Abram  Interview 


By   JON   QUINT 

David    Squire,    former    busi- 
nessman   and    United    Nations 
adviser,    started    work    as    the 
University's  first  Vice  President 
for   Student   Affairs  yesterday. 
Squire  has  come  to  Waltham  to 
>vork   for    Morris   Abram   once 
"again,  and,  as  he  put   it  in  an 
interview     yesterday,     to    deal 
■with  the  responsibility  for  "the 
interrelation  of  all  things  that 
effect  students." 
;      The     new     Vice     President 
served    as   Senior    Advisor    for 
Economic     and     Social     AtTairs 
for    the    U.S.    Mission    to    the 
UN.      In      that      capacity      he 
worked      for      Morris      Abram 
while   the   President   served   as 
a  delegate  to  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

Squire  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth in  1947,  then  went  into 
business.  Three  years  ago,  be- 
fore he  turned  40.  he  decided 
I  to  retire  and  go  into  govern- 
ment service.  Mr.  Squire  de- 
cided to  come  to  Brandeis  not 
only  to  serve  under  Mr.  Abram 
but  also  because  he  felt  the 
university  "was  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter,"  and  where  things 
were  happening. 

Though  he  is  becoming  the 
immediate  superior  of  Dean 
of  Students  Philip  Driscoll, 
Squire  still  sees  "absolutely" 
,  the  need  for  the  I>ean  of  Stu- 
dents since  he  will  have  con- 
trol over  a  major  part  of  the 
Vice  President's  responsibili- 
ties. 

Though  he  had  only  a  few 
hours  to  become  acquainted 
withe  University,  Mr.  Squire 
did  have  some  observations  on 
the  Ford  Hall  crisis.  The  cause 
of  the  trouble  was  mostly 
••missed  communications,"  he 
said.  "It  was  an  unfortunate 
experience,  particularly  for 
Braudcis,"   he  added. 


In  Contact 

While    many    students    pro- 
tested what  seemed  to  them  to 
be  a  lag  in  negotiations,  Abram 
admitted  on  Thursday   that   he 
was    in    indirect    contact    with 
the  students   in   Ford,   but   de- 
clined   to    say    who    his    inter- 
mediaries were.  He  said  at  that 
time  that  he  believed  that  there 
were      "no     substantial     difler- 
ences"  on  demands  two  through 
ten.    though   he  quickly   added 
that    the    word   substantial    "is 
imprecise  because  human  rela- 
tions   are    imprecise."    At    the 
press   conference   he   said    that 
he   would   now   be   able   to   act 
-voluntarily."    free   from    pres- 
sure, on  these  demands  though 
he  did  not  go  into  specifics. 

As  for  the  proposal  in  Black 
Bulletin  number  two.  suggest- 
ing that  a  selection  board  for 
the  chairman  of  the  Afro- 
American  department  be  made 
up  of  three  black  scholars  and 
three  black  students.  Abram 
staled  then,  as  he  did  on  Sat- 
urday, that  "this  is  clearly  not 
the  way  the  faculty  mandate 
reads." 

Demand     numl)er     one.      he 
added,    -goes  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  University,"  for  it  would 
be   diPTicult    to    recruit    faculty 
of    the    academic    stature    that 
Brandeis    has    had    up    to    this 
time,  were  the  demand   imple- 
mented  in   this   manner.   When 
the    black    students    left    Ford, 
he   noted,   a   legitimate  depart- 
ment would  be  sot  up  with  the 
black  students   froo   to   suggest 
candidates,     and     he     observed 
that  he  never  doubted  that  stu- 
dents should  be  allowed  to  col- 
laborate on  the  choice. 

President  Abram  concluded 
the  interview  by  saying  that 
this  crisis  has  had  positive  by- 
products in  terms  of  student- 
faculty  -  administration  rela- 
tions. It  has  made  closer  con- 
tacts and  a  greater  understand- 
ing possible.  "But  I  would  not 
like  another  one."  he  said. 


denfs  office  at  lunch  and  din- 
ner times  and  drank  only  fruit 
juices  and  tea.  The  strike  has 
ended. 

The  group  also  decided  to 
begin  circulating  a  contingency 
petition  that  would  initiate  a 
strike  of  final  examinations 
provided  800  .signatures  were 
collected  and  the  dispute  was 
not  settled  with  amnesty  to  tiie 
satisfaction  of  the  blacks.  By 
Saturday  morning  about  500 
had  signed  the  document. 

Library  Disruption 

Wednesday  saw  the  most  dis- 
ruptive activity  on  campus  in 
apparent  connection  with  the 
Ford  Hall  occupation.  Five 
black  women  entered  the  re- 
serve room  at  Goldfarb  Library 
and  pushed  many  of  the  books 
and  reprints  to  the  floor.  Posi- 
tive identification  of  all  those 
involved  has  not  yet  been  es- 
tablished, but  the  President  in- 
dicated on  Saturday  that  the 
Administrative  Committee  of 
the  Faculty  would  handle  the 
case. 

On  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  morning  very  little 
happened  publicly.  Various 
alumni  groups  issued  state- 
ments backing  either  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  blacks,  attempts 
continued  to  round  up  signa- 
tures on  the  contingency 
petition,  the  Strikers  held  more 
meetings  in  the  Administration 
complex  lobby,  and  classes 
went  on  with  only  minor  pick- 
eting at  some  sites. 

The  first  indication  of  a  set- 
tlement   came    around    4    p.m. 

on  Saturday  as  the  University's 
Office    of     Public     AHairs     an- 
nounced    a     press     conference 
with    the    President.    Then    the 
announcement     of     the     settle- 
men   leaked  out.   Blacks   began 
leaving  Ford  with  their  belong- 
ings   and    then    the    statements 
were     issued.     The     University 
announced    that    after    a    quick 
inspection    of    Ford    very    little 
damage    was   evident.   The    ex- 
tent   of    any    loss    of    property 
was  not  as  quickly  determined. 
University  photographer  Ralph 
Norman,     who.se     ofTice     is     in 
Ford,  said  tliat   his  losses  from 
theft  were  in  the  thousands  of 
dollars. 


. geiiier,      ^^^   They  left  the  base  around 

and   that  there   was   no   reason    ^  ^^ 


to  prolong  it. 

On     Thursday     morning,     at 
around   10:30.  about  100  people 


At  10:00  that  morning,  short- 
ly before  Rollins'  sclieduled  de- 


around   10:30.  about  100  people  pa^t^pe      two     plainclothesmen 

including  Rollins  went  to  tort  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Rollins. 

Devens    in   cars,   most   ot    them  ^^^^  Springer,   '71,    recognized 

entering  through  the   back  en-  ^^^_^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    Arlington    St. 

trance   to   the  base  on  Jackson  ga^^^^^ary  and  asked  to  see  their 

Road;    those    who   went    to    the  ^.y^rants.     They     insisted     that 


proceeded      toward      the      PX,  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

'^^"-^'"^  rvni!f.?^Rollfns'"^DOsi^  Several     Brandeis     students, 

way    explaining   ^l^^l^lJ'^J^^  including    Callahan    and    Nina 

tion  on  the  war,  the  Army  ana  ^,^^^^   .J^^  ^^^^  ^^^-^^^^  Kollins 

sanctuary.  ^j^^^.^  j^j^  incarceration,  as   has 

Thev   were   stopped   by   sev-  ^^^^^  Paillet  of  the  Resistance. 

eral   Military   Police   cars,   and    -  ^■-  — 


They   reported   at   the   meeting 


informed  by  the  provost  mar-  ^^  -^^^  sanctuary  community 
shal.  Colonel  Sexton,  that  they  ^^j^  ^^  jg^  g  that  Rollins  was 
were  violating  laws  against  ^^^^^^a  treated  well,  and  had 
leafletting  and  demonstrations  ^^^^^  placed  in  a  cell  adjacent 
on  an  army  base.  Though  the  ^^  ^j^^^^.  ^^  j^av  Kroll,  the  serv- 
validity  of  the  charge  was  ques-  j^^j^an  who  took  sanctuary  at 
tioned,  the  group  dfcided  to  3^^^^^^^  University  earlier  in 
leave.  Sexton  stated  that  it  ^^^  ^^j,  ^^^^  jyjjj^^,  O'Connor  of 
^  the     MIT     .sanctuary.     He     has 


(Contmucd  from  Front  Page) 
flict  leads  not  only  to  a  mem 


since  been  moved  to  the  stock- 
ade annex. 

Also  at  that  meeting  a  letter 
from  Rollins  was  read,  thank- 
ing the  group  for  their  support 


ory  of  a  trauma  but  to  a  re-  and  describing  life  at  Devens. 
afTirmed  belief  that  we  can  set-  'Every  man  here  hopes  for  a 
tie"  our  diflerences.  "Both  the  discharge,"  he  wrote,  "but  none 
administration  and  the  black  has  any  chance.  They  came  to 
students  have  learned  impor-  me  before  their  court-martial 
tant  things,"  the  Dean  noted,  and  ask  me  what  to  do.  I 
"each  group  has  recogni/ed  that  never  know  what  to  tell  them. 
reconciliation  and  collabora-  All  I  know  is  that  they'll  serve 
linn  iri.  nossiblc  "  scveral  more   months  here  and 

tion  are  P^^^'**'*.  Uien  be  returned  to  duty.  Then 

Sanford    Frcedman     58,    for  •„  aWOL 

mer  Student  Council  president  ^'^^.^^  '{  ^now  80  men  who  are 
and  current  Brandeis  Alumni  ^^.^ti^^.^  ^^  gp^nd  the  next  two 
Association  president,  staled  ^^  three  years  of  their  lives  in 
that  the  administration  and  stockades."  He  suggested  that 
the  faculty  have  learned  much    attempts  to  write  or  visit  these 

.  .  and  they  now  have  the  re-    ,^.,^.,^    would    be    helpful. 

sponsibility  to  explore  the  prob-        ^he  letter  continued,  "I  have 

lems  of  black  .students  at  Bran-   heon  treated  well  here,  mainly 

dels  and  to  deal  efl'ectirely  with   because  of  our  visit  to  Devens. 

these  problems."  I  hope  to  see  as  much  support 

at  my  court-martial" 

According  to  Callahan,  Rol- 
lins' charges  were  read  to  him 
about  a  week  and  a  half  a  no, 
and  court  martial  usually  fol- 
lows a  month  after  the  reading. 
He  was  charged  with  being  ib- 
sent  without  leave,  rather  than 
with  desertion,  a  more  serious 
charge  which  had  been  con- 
J  sidered  as  a  possibility. 


non-fungible 
non-fungible 
non-fungible 
non-fungible! 


More  Letters  on  the  Ford  Hall  Crisis 


Alumni  React 

(The  foUoxvincf  are  telegrams 
received  by  THE  JUSTICE). 
URGE  THE  USE  OF  ALUMNI 
FUNDS  TO  FACILITATE  DE- 
MANDS OF  BRANDEIS'S 
BLACK  COMMUNITY 

ROBERT  FRANK   '68 
(Dated  January  15) 

EVERY  COMMUNITY  MUST 
BE  CONTROLLED  BY  ITS 
MEMBERS.  WE  ENTHUSI- 
ASTICALLY SUPPORT  THE 
RECENT  ACTION  OF  THE 
BLACK  STUDENTS. 
PAUL  AND  MEG  BLOOM  '66 
(Dated  January  19) 


Wrong  Villain 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  Brandeis  graduate.  I  am 
deeply  distressed  by  the  black 
takeover  of  Ford  Hall.  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  black  cause 
in  this  country  in  general  and 
feel  that  militancy  is  perhaps 
the  most  efl'ective  way  to 
awaken  —  or  should  I  say 
scare  —  the  white  establish- 
ment into  doing  something  to 
correct  the  long  standing  sup- 
pression of  the  black  commu- 
nity. 

However,  I  think  it  is  ironic 
—  and  tragically  so  —  that  the 
black  students  chose  Brandeis 
as  the  object  of  their  protest 
and  their  threat  of  destruction. 


Brandeis  is  one  institution  that 
has  been  consistently  liberal, 
a  spokesman  against  injustice 
and  a  school  whose  doors  have 
been  open  to  discussion. 

Although  I  can  only  speak 
for  myself,  it  seems  that  acts 
such  as  the  takeover  at  Bran- 
deis only  serve  to  alienate  per- 
sons who  would  otherwise  con- 
done and  support  militancy 
aimed  at  the  real  villains  in 
this  society. 

Sincerely, 

Donna  Schultz  '68 


Abstention 

To  the  Editor: 

We    abstained     from     voting 
for  the  Student  Council  resolu- 


tion of  Wednesday  night,  Janu- 
ary   8.   because    the    resolution 
was  directed  primarily  against 
the  occupation   of  the  building 
and  look   no  substantial   stand 
on  the  justness  of  the  black  de- 
mands.  The  only   concrete   re- 
sult of  the  resolution  was  to  en- 
able President  Abram  to  claim 
that     Student     Council     joined 
with     the     administration    and 
the   faculty   to   "condemn"   the 
occupation   of  Ford   Hall.  This 
action  served   only   to  support 
his  position  and   in  no  signifi- 
cant way  indicated  to  him  that 
we  considered  the  demands  to 
a   great   extent  just  and   valid 
and  thus  worthy  of  his  immedi- 
ate action.  .       .^, 
David     Epstein     '71 

Daniel  C.elb  '71 
Student   Council 
Representatives 


On  Thursday,  March  6,  the  Red 
Cross  Bloodmobiie  will  moke  its 
onnuol  visit  to  the  Brondeis  com- 
pus.  The  unit  will  be  set  up  in 
the  Shermon  Club  Lounge  ond 
Gome  Room  between  9:30  o.m. 
ond  3:30  p.m.  Students  wishing 
to  give  blood  must  sign  up  in  the 
Deon  of  Students'  Office,  Grys- 
mish  113,  by  Friday,  February 
,28.  Those  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  must  request  and 
return  o  parental  permission  slip 
to  the  Dean  of  Students'  Office. 
Brandeis  participation  in  the  drive 
guarantees  free  blood  to  oil  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  in  time 
of  need. 
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Fomed  baby  specialist  and 
convicted  onti-droft  conspirator 
Dr.  Benjomin  Spock  will  deliver 
o  Gen  Ed  Series  lecture  tomorrow 
evening  at  7:15  in  Nothon  Seifer 
Holl.  The  lecture  is  open  to  tl*; 
public. 

hAr.  David  Mossie's  Monday 
night  Yogo  doss  will  meet  this 
spring  on  Wednesday  evenings 
at  5:30  in  Linsey  304.  The  first 
meeting  will  be  Wednesdoy,  Feb- 
ruory 1 9.  All  interested  ore  in- 
vited: students,  foculty,  odminis- 
trotion,  and  staff. 

If  you  tossed  oside  your  Stu- 
dent Course  evoluotion  question- 
noires  during  finals  and  never 
got  bock  to  them,  you  hove  three 
more  days.  Return  boxes  will  re- 
main in  the  library.  Castle  snack 
bar,  ond  the  dining  halls  through 
this  Fridoy. 


New  Judicial  System  Bloik  Students  Leave  Committees; 
Remains  Incomplete  Plan  to  Name  Chairman  Candidate 


By  AMY  JACOBSON 

Attempts  to  finish  the  work    onstratirig      rules, 


on  ihe  new  campus  judiciary 
sysocm  resume  this  week,  as 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee formed  to  draw  up  a 
plan  meet  to  offer  final  recom- 
mendations to  University  Pres- 
ident Morris  Abram.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  working  since 
October  on  this  issue  and  a 
rule-making  organization,  the 
Environmental  Committee, 
which  finally  won  faculty  ap- 
proval last  Wednesday  after 
considerable  debate. 

At  pre.sent,  the  Admmistra- 
tive  Committee  of  the  Faculty, 
which  held  both  rule-making 
and  rule-enforcing  powers,  will 
continue  to  serve  as  the  campus 
judicial  body  until  the  faculty 
approves  the  new  judicial  sys- 
tem The  Environmental  Com- 
mittee will  begin  its  work  im- 
mediately. Student  Council 
President  Eric  Yoffie  appointed 
three  temporary  student  mem- 
bers to  the  committee  who  will 
hold  these  positions  until  the 
new  Council  is  elected  in  late 
March.  The  Faculty  Senate  will 
appoint  the  three  faculty  mem- 
bers soon,  and  the  three  Ad- 
ministrators and  one  graduate 
student  are  expected  to  be  an- 
nounced shortly.  The  Commit- 
tee plyns  to  first  discuss  cither 
parietals,    picketing   and    dem- 

Two  Professors 
Propose  Changes 
In  Faculty  Form 


or     dining 


By  IRA  SHAPIRO  and  JON  QUINT 

In  statements  delivered   Friday  morning  in  front  of  Ford  Hall,  Brandeis*  Afro- 


haiis.  American  Organization  announced  its  intention  to  nominate  its  own  candidate  for  the 

The  judiciary  may  not  be  set  position  of  chairman  of  the  African  and  Afro-American  Studies  Department  and  its  re- 

up  for  several  weeks.  solve    to    boycott    all    white- — 

Ken  Sweder.  Assistant  to  the  taught  courses  on  black  sub-  *"^*?:        .   ^      „  ^r    u^.  < 

President,  explained  part  of  the    wts    In  di>inff  so  thev  with-   ^n^?'*^^''/"^  ^  ^^""^  of  about 
Hniav  .xr-ie  Hm«  fn  fhA  firf  that    J^^"-  *"  oiMng  »i  iiicy  Willi     5Q  studonts,  rc^wrters  and  pho- 

delay  was  due  to  ine  tact  tnat   ^^^.„    f^^»^    w^.^wiinin'^iigxn   ^n   * i ai..,,     \:i. — o     -ti 

the  last  meeting  of  the  study 
group  on  the  judiciary  proposal 
had    been   scheduled    for    Jan-    Committee    on 

ican     Affairs,    which    has    met 

once  since  the  Ford  occupation 


uary  8  at  2  p.m. — the  day  the 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


the       University       Advisory   read  first  a  statement  that  the 

Afro-Ameri'  e'-.^tJP  ,^?"^^^  "^"  consultation 
with  black  educators  and  com- 
munity people  of  the  Boston 
area,  choose  a  qualified  (qual- 
ified by  our  standards  and  the 
university's)  candidate  and 
present  him  to  the  Dean  of 
Faculty  and  the  Ad  Hoc  com- 
mittee." Aikens  added  that  the 
entire  university  community 
would  be  informed  of  Afro's 
choice. 

No  plans  have  been  an- 
nounced, but  indications  point 
to  some  action  this  Friday, 
wiiich  i.i  the  fourth  anniversary 


NASA  Recruiters 
Draw  Few  Pickets 

By  DAVID   ASCHKINASI 

Only  a  handful  of  Brandeis  students  picketed  in  the  Gryz- 


mish  courtyard  last  Friday  to  protest  the  presence  that  day  of  ^^  ^j^^  assassination  of  Malcolm 

NASA  recruiters  on  campus.   The  demonstration  was  the  result  ^ 

of  a  teach-in  held  Thursday  night  by  students  who  so^Jg^^t   ^;^        Aikens  went  on  to  read  that 

inform  other  students  as  to  the  nature  of  unpublicized  NASA  ^^^^     ^ad    decided    uiwn    this 

activities.  "quicker,  more  direct  and  more     } 

Teach-in  Speeches  substantive      route,"      because 


procrastinating, 


fr^f co^|rgon^r?na^p7i;;  ^^ ^.en't's'^rrj'ercl^n'-'  '^^^l^^'  red    tape    „r    e..e 

which    a    NASA    administrator  appomimcrus    hju    "  ^f "    J-**"     ..«:.,^....:*„  m 

«iaiH  tint  NASA  takes  the  initi-  celled    had    been    remvited    to 
said  that  NAS^A  taKes  me  iniu  Brandeis.  "irrespect  ve 


By  RICHARD  GALANT 

A  report  recently   issued   by 


ative  in  giving  information  to 
other  government  agencies;  es- 
pecially military  agencies. 

The  rider  to  the  1969  NASA 
Appropriations  Bill  which  pro- 
hibits colleges  that  bar  military 
recruiters  from  receiving  NASA 
funds  was  also  discussed.  It  was 
brought  out  that  Brandeis  now 
receives    $360,000    in    research 


two  Faculty  Senate  members  gj^^^^^  and  graduate  scholar- 
proposes  a  major  change  in  fac-  s^ips  which  are  subject  to  the 
ulty  organization.  rider. 

j;,  .  .  ,  .  Demonstration 

The     eight     page     document 

propo.ses  that  the  faculty  eiect       About  two  dozen  students 


of  backgrounds."  Many  will  not 
be  able  to  come,  however,  be- 
cause many  recruiters  set  up 
their  schedules  far  in  advance. 

Among  those  scheduled  to 
recruit  at  Brandeis  in  February 
and  early  March  are  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  and  DuPont. 

In  an  earlier  related  develop- 
ment. Dean  of  Students  Philip 
Driscoll  rescinded  portions  of 
the  picketing  and  demonstrat- 
ing rules  that  prohibited  non- 
Brandeis  personnel   from  join- 


university. 

He  recounted  the  composi- 
tion and  the  demands  placed 
upon  the  committee,  wIulIi  wjs 
created  in  the  aftermath  of  tlie 
murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  concluded,  that  "this 
committee  had  fjiled  to  imi)le- 
ment  the  primary  demands  of 
April  1968  as  of  February 
1960."  He  went  on  to  note  that 
the  selection  k>oard  was  unsat- 
isfactory to  Afro  becau.se  it 
was  "another  advi-soiy  commit- 


Report  Reveals 


Irregiilarilies 
III  KessIerCasc 

In  a  report  deliverod  before 
a  clo.sed  se.ssion  of  the  Faculty 
Senate,  the  Brandeis  chapter  of 
the  American  As.sociation  of 
University  Profes.sors  concluded 
"that    procedural    irroguLuitios 

tee  and  thus  had  no  reil  power   ^^^/^  ^^f^  ^^Si!/'  ^'^'** V/l^^ln 
to  determine  the  director  of  the    Partmont   of   Theatre  ^Arts^    m 

department." 


a   representative    body   to  han-   participated  in  the  demon.stra-    ing   on-campus   demon.stration.s 


die  all  legislative  proposals  tion  from  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
tha*,  under  the  present  system,  which  attracted  little  attention 
are  considered  by  the  full  fac-  on  campuis.  Some  of  the  pro- 
testers' signs  read:  "Is  Green 
Cheese  Worth  Ghettos'?"  and 
"U.S.   Get  Out  Of  Mars  Now." 


and  also  allowed  no  inside  sit- 
ins. 


Still  Maintain  Contact 

The     statement     emphasized, 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


its  failure  to  renew  Jan  Kess- 
ler's  contract  last  Novetnhcr. 
The  irregularities  were  di.s- 
closcd  in  The  Justice  on  Dec.  10. 


ulty. 

Profes.sors  Maurice  Ausland- 
er  (Mathematics)  and  Joseph 
Berliner  (Economics)  sub- 
mitted the  propo.sal  to  a  Sen- 
ate committee  studying  fac- 
ulty government.  The  commit- 
tee   distributed    copies    of    the 


No  attempt  to  talk  with  the 
NASA  recruiter  in  Ford  was 
made  or  planned.  The  Univer- 
sity had  offered  the  demonstra- 
tors use  of  Nathan  Seifer  Hall 
for  counter  recruiting  but  they 


Dorm  Switch  Planned, 
Ad  Committee  Warned  \ 


Private  Report 

A.ssociate  English  Profe.s.sor 
John  H.  Smith.  Chairman  of  the 
•)  special  A. A  UP.  investigating 
commiltee  indicated  in  a  Fcb- 
uary  4  public  statement  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  relea.se  the 
report  to  the  press  or  to  anyone 


plan  to  all  faculty  and  is  cur 

rently  considering  it.  as  well  as   declined. 

alternative  proposals 

The  committee  plans  to  con-   Office  of  Career  Planning,  said 


el.se,    except   tho.se   directly    iii- 
By    WARREN   SOIFFER  volved  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kes.s- 

Dormitory  alignment  in  Ham-    to  their  original  status  as  girb*   ^^^:  T'^l^u^'^u  ^^^u^  !*^^^  #^  n**" 
Pierre  Gonon,  Director  of  the    ilton  quad  will  be  reversed  next   dorms.   These  changes,  plus  pointed  by  the  Theatre  Arts  Ue- 

Usen  and  Renfield  are  to    others   in    East  and   the   Ridge-   Parlment.     Those    people    wiio 


year. 


Executive  Board  Elections 

Election  chairmen  Neysa  Pritikin  and  Barbara  Roman- 
oflf  report  that  tonight  is  the  deadline  for  name  submission 
for  the  new  Student  Council  Executive  Board.  The  elec- 
tion will  take  place  on  Feb.  25.  Already  submitted  are: 
for  President,  Art  Levine  ('70),  John  Weingart  (70),  and 
Bob  Levcnsohn  ('70);  for  Vice  President,  Beth  Posin 
(•71),  Jon  Quint  ('70),  Rick  Horowitz  ('70),  Bob  Weiscr 
('71),  and  Richard  Shapiro  ('70),  for  Secretary,  Ann 
Louise  Foreman  ('70),  and  for  Treasurer,  David  Ftshman 
('70),  and  Henry  Cohen  ('71). 

The  chairmen  also  note  that  Bill  Boro  defeated  Jona- 
than Etra,  Arnold  Feingold  and  Chuck  Eisenberg  in  last 
month's  Junior  Representative  election.  The  voter  turn-out 
was  44. 


over  two  months. 

Council   also  took   action   on 
the    judiciary    situation    result- 


vcne  a  general  faculty  meeting  that  there  will  probably  be  no    be  men's  dorms,  while  Shapiro    wood    cottages,    were    revealed 
to    discuss    the    reorganization  military  recruiting  in  February    A  and  B  and  Deroy  will  revert    Monday  night  at  Student  Coun 
proposals.  Senate  and   full  fac- 
ulty   action    on    suggested    re- 
forms   will    follow    the   discus- 
sion. 

Legislation  Without  Politics 

In  their  report.  Professors 
Auslander  and  Berliner  cite 
t'  ree  reasons  for  dissatisfaction 
with  faculty  organization.  They 
are: 

1)  The  faculty  has  not  devel- 
oped a  "political  system"; 
"faculty  members  are  bound 
by  no  discipline  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of 
their  own  bodies,  and  fol- 
low instead  the  dictates  of 
their  individual  judgment." 

2)  Increasing  demands  on  the 
time    of    faculty     members 

(Continued  on  Pai;e  3) 


will  be  notified  include  the  ten- 
ured   members    of    the   Theatre 


cil's    first    regular    meeting    in   Arts  Department,  Dean  of  Fac- 


ulty Peter  Diamandopoulas  and 
President  Morris  Abram. 

Chairman   Smith's  statement 
noted  that  "becau.se  Mr.  Kessler 


ing  from  an  incident  during  has  already  been  reappointed, 
the  Ford  cri.sis.  In  addition  the  the  Committee  made  no  .specific 
group  al.so  heard  an  EPC  re-  recommendation  concerning 
port,  set  election  dates,  and  es-  him  except  that  future  deci- 
tablished  a  macrobiotic  snack-  sions  concerning  his  status  l>e 
bar-  made  according  to  establish(?d 
Larry  Uchill,  '69.  told  the  procedures  and  without  preju- 
Council  that  the  decision  on  the  dice  arising  from  the  present 
dorms  was  made  because  there  situation  The  Committee  urged 
is  a  need  for  25  extra  spaces  the  Theatre  Arts  Department  to 
for  women  on  campus  next  bring  its  procedures  into  line 
year.  Roberts  Cottage  will  be-  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
come  a  men's  dorm,  and  some  the  Faculty  Handbook.  It  also 
tripling  is  expected  in  the  recommended  to  the  Senate  sev- 
North  two-man  suites.  Fewer  eral  revisions  (concerning  Ten- 
suites  in  girls'  East  will  be  ure-Policy  and  Non-Reappoint- 
(Continued  on  Page  6)  (Continued  on  Page  9> 
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TEACHING  AT  BRANDEIS 

By  ROBERT  O.  I»REYER 

iEDlTOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Preyer  is  Professor  of  Enylish  at  Brandeis.) 

Here  are  a  few  comments  on  Professor  Eugene  Black's  "A  Modest  Proposal"  which  rp- 
9^re(\  in  the  January  21  issue  of  The  Justice.  I  will  begin  with  some  remi.Ik^;  ^^."^  .^^^„\'\*;^'^ 
St?  -el  ?nentary  assumptions"  (because  1  cannot,  with  Mr.  Black,  take  them  as  "given  )  and 
then  go  in  to^peak  of  ttie  several  proposals  for  reform  he  sets  forth.  Very  briefly.  ^J^^^e  «re  the 
three  -elementary  assumptions"  I  will  not  be  speaking  to:  1)  the  educational  ^^^^""^^^"J^^J 
this  institution  is  irreversibly  changed;  4)  we  cannot  concede  to  k^l^^l^/^^'^^^'^^^^^^'J^^^.  ^^  ^^^^ 
a»d  functions  which  we  deny  other  undergraduates;  5)  we  must  provide  some  ^^'^^^^nal  fi .  me 
work  for  structural  changes  in  the  university.    I  do  not  speak  to  these  assumptions  because  I 

t»o  can  "take  them  as  given."    This  is  not  true  of  elementary  assumptions  two  and  inree. 

Assumption  two  reads  as  fol- 

provide  for  students  situations 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Thre« 


OfM^n  IaIUt 


kjws  "undergraduate  educa- 
tnm  has  become  increasingly 
pre-professional.  The  standards 
iiud  values  of  graduate  work 
hav*>  crept  into  undergraduate 
curriculum  in  terms  of  the  con- 
ception, approach,  and  expec- 
tations of  departmental 
«our^es  "  Assumption  three  is 
elosely  related.  It  states,  in  ef- 
fect, that  apparently  inescap- 
abk>  changes  are  being  intro- 
duced into  the  undergraduate 
eellege  and  curriculum  and  that 
|h<>se  changes  (and  the  meth- 
<>ds  which  have  brought  them 
ahout)  are  "only  vaguely  rele- 
vant" to  "tiaditional  scholarly 
values  and  standards  that  un- 
fkerUe  the  professionalization  of 
undergraduate  education." 

What  are  the  implications  of 
these    "ek-mentary     assump- 
tions"?   At  least  these:    1)   un- 
dergraduate   instruction    is    in- 
rrea5ingly    being    modelled    on 
the  scholarly  values  and  stand- 
ards employed  in  graduate 
schools;   2)   that  of  course  this 
i«  a  good  thing,   i.e.   less  ama- 
teur;  3)    but   we   live   in   cruel 
tiwves  and,  let's  face  it,  the  fac- 
ulty  can't  force  a   majority   of 
under-graduates  to  swallow  this 
preferred        "pre-professjonal' 
model  of  what  our  undergrad- 
uate curriculum  should  be;  4) 
w  let  us  devise  A  Modest  Pro- 
posal (see  Swift)  as  a  means  of 
saving    our    model     for     those 
gifted     students     and     faculty 
members  who  prefer  it,  mean- 
time   devir.ing    another    set    of 
nWKlels  for  "the  others." 

1  believe  my  friend  and  col- 
league ha«  gone  right  to  the 
point.  The  issue  is  this  "pre- 
jirofessional"  modej  of  under- 
graduate education  and  what  to 
«k)  with  or  about  it.  Here  is  the 
basis  for  the  dissatisfaction 
'With  undergraduate  instruction 
^hich  so  many  of  us — students, 


in  which  they  will  have  the  ex 
pirience  of  thinking  and  feel 
ing  like  a  scientist,  musician, 
historian,  etc.,  engaged  in  the 
activities  of  solving  problems 
and  advancing  comprehension 
in  their  disc^^iplines.  If  indeed 
we  are  only  "experts,"  if  the 
goal  is  simply  the  most  efficient 
transmission  of  a  specifitd  body 
of  ideas  and  information  then 
students  would  be  better  ad- 
vised to  read  our  books,  arti- 
cles and  manuals,  to  consult  ad- 
ditional works  in  libraries  and 
other  information  retrieval  sys- 
tems. Indeed,  why  should  we 
bother  to  talk  to  students,  hold 
classes  or  labs  give  lectures? 
Lecture  FH)tes  are  not  as  useful 
as  a  book. 

Professors  at  Brandeis  are 
apt  to  think  of  tiK'mselves  as 
professionals  who  have  mas- 
tered the  disciplines  and  tools 
requisite  to  the  study  of  a 
field    of    knowledge.    I    believe 


distinguished   from   one  who 
has    been    genuinely    taught. 
(Even  if  the  latter  has  fewer 
idtas  or  less  <xcellent  ones.) 
The    one    who    merely     has 
ideas  will  m;ike  naive  blund- 
ers when  he  goes  outside  the 
areas    of    his    own    ideas;    he 
will  be  bound  and  blinded  by 
the  premises  of  his  received 
goods.  .  .  .  The  student  must 
obtain  the  ability  to  ask  new 
questions;   he  thereby   comes 
up   with   relevant    ideas   and 
information  which  he  might 
have    known   or   could    have 
found  all  along,  but  which  he 
hadn't    previously    perceived 
as  relevant.  .  .  .  Producing  an 
answer  he  never  thought  of 
is  easy  once  he  has  the  right 
question. 
C>lri  orticZe  on  JJnwersity  re- 
jorm   by  PeUr  rihow  will  ap- 
pear in  the  foUowhig  issue). 
It    is   the   role   of   the   teacher, 
in  part,  to  plan  and  create  sit- 
uations in  which  his  pupils  can 


this  faculty  is  made  up  of  men    develop    this    ability    to    raise 
and  wom^'n  who  fit  this  model    questions    they    never    thought 
—  and  I  take  it  to  be  a  neces-    of  before  and,  as  a  consequence, 
sary  and  respectable  model.  (In    produce   answers  they   did   not 
passing,   I   should   remark  that    know  they  possessed.  Teaching 
it  is  this  model  which  must  be    is    a    process   —    a    prcK€'SS   of 
approximated  to  by  candidate's    learning  how  to  deal  with  what 
for  a   Brandeis  Ph.D.)  But  we    we  don't  understand,  learning, 
are  here  describing  a  necessary 
qualification,  not  a  sufficient  or 
even     adequate     or     complete 
model  for  a  profe.^^sor  at  a  first- 
rate  small   liberal  arts  univer- 
sity.   A    faculty    member    with 
these  qualifications  may  be  no 
teacher    at    all,    simply   a    man 


in  short,  how  to  respond  and 
think  at  a  more  significant 
level  of  awareness  than  we 
hitherto  possessed.  It  is  growth; 
it  has  to  do  with  the  Latin  root 
meanings  embc^lded  in  the 
word,  e-ducere,  to  lead  forth, 
bring  out  into  the  light  some- 


capable  of  the  transmission  of  thing  which  was  inside,  already 

knowledge  and  ideas  as  organ-  there  but  hidden  from  us.  The 

ized  and  arranged  in  the  heur-  aim    is   surely    not    to    m.ike   a 

istic  of  his  discipline.  What  will  "pre-professional"    or    even    a 


What  is  it  in  our  society  that 
makes  these  extreme  actions 
necessary  /or  people  to  be  rec- 
ognized? 

Dear  President  Abram: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is 
black  American  men  and  wom- 
en that  must  demonstrate  the 
principles  of  justice  to  the  rest 
of  America.  It  is  unfortunate 
because  they  are  bearing  the 
biunt  of  punishment  and  re- 
prisal for  the  rest  of  us. 

It  is  time  that  American 
democratic  principles  be  put 
into  practice;  it  is  time  that  all 
conmiunities  have,  in  their  own 
hands,  the  power  of  their  own 
control.  An  Afro-American 
studies  department  would  not 
have  been  established  for  years 
if  the  black  students  did  not 
make  an  issue  of  it;  if  con- 
frontation ("coercion,'  wiiat- 
ever  that  means)  is  the  only 
means  whereby  legitimate  de- 
mands can  bet  met,  then  we 
must  look  to  confrontation  as 
a  positive  force  and  not  as  a 
threat  against  our  ideals. 

The  recent  and  continuing 
incident  at  Brandeis  is  not  a 
black  issue  being  fought  for  by 
black  people  for  the  benefit  of 
black  people  only.  Until  it  is 
recognized  by  all  of  us  in  white 
America  that  the  absence  of  di- 
rect community  control  is  a 
problem  for  all  of  us,  the  black- 
white  line  will  be  drawn  all 
too  sharply;  until  we  recog- 
nize the  impotence  and  oppres- 
sion of  white  America,  we  will 
continue  to  place  the  burden  of 
punishment,  and  of  change,  on 
black  America. 

All  universities  and  all  of 
America  must  start  to  recog- 
nize the  legitimacy  of  direct 
community  control.  "We  urge 
that  you  consider  the  meaning 
of  the  black  students'  actions, 
and  the  real  profundity  of  their 
demands. 

Respectfully, 

Paul  and  Meg  Bloom  '66 


«^k«nni  faculty,  administrators, 
rven  trustees  —  ive]  and  ex- 
press these  days.  I  happen  to 
think  it  is  an  inadc-quate  and 
ck'rivative  model.  And  I  think 
•««  ought  to  ask  straight  off 
•'why  is  undergraduate  educa- 
tion becoming  increasingly  pre- 
professional?" 

Tlxre    may    be    a    very    few 
fi^-lds  of  graduate  study   (nota- 
bly  in  the  sciences)   which  oc- 
casion    this     development     but 
that  is  not  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion  The  most  complete  answer 
seems  to  be  that  a   number  of 
faculty  members  prefer  a  pre- 
professi(Mial  model  and  consid- 
er it  a  superior  mo<le  of  under- 
graduate instruction.  Too  many 
of  us  have  eith<'r  forgotten  or, 
much    worse,    have    never    ex- 
perienced   tht^    excitement,    in- 
tellectual stimulus,  and  enlarge- 
ment   of    consciousness    which 
are   the   by-products   of   a   dis- 
tinguished    undergraduate     in- 
struction. If  the  teachers  forget 
what  the  process  of  learnmg  is 
like  or  if  we  think  of  it  simply 
as    the    accumulation    of    more 
and     more    information    about 
the    techniques    and    raw    ma- 
terials within  a  given  field  then 
there  is  no  justification  for  our 
activities  on  campus  except  the 
f>re-professional    one:     we    are 
"experts"    passing    on    our   ex- 
f)ertise  to  our  replacenK-nts  in 
the  next  generations.  Any  "ex- 
pert',  in   my   opinion,  can  ex- 
plain in  a  few  hours'  tim^  the 
•way  in  which  the  ideas  and  in- 
formation   that    belong    to    his 
field  are  arranged   in  the  form 
©f   unified   hierarchies   of   gen- 
eralizations and  how  and  where 
this   information   is  stored.   He 
can  also  indicate  how  complex 


"It  is  the  role  of  the  teacher,  in  part,  to  plan 
and  create  situations  in  which  his  pupils  can 
develop  this  ability  to  raise  questions  they 
never  thought  of  before  and,  as  a  consequence, 
produce  answers  they  did  not  know  ihey  pos- 
sessed." 


such   a   man   do  in   class  when    "professional;  "  it  is  to  free  the 
confronted    with   our   typically    spirit  and  intellect,  to  make  the 


bright  Mary  Jones  and  Bill 
Bernstein,  neither  of  whom 
have  made  a  solemn  covenant 
with  themselves  to  enter  the 
teacher's  profession  as  their 
life  work?  I'm  afraid  the  an- 
swer is  —  not  much.  For  such 


mind  start  to  grow,  to  give 
each  individual  an  awareness 
of  the  powers  which  he  can 
command  and  a  renewed  con- 
sciousness of  what  our  common 
humanity  and  our  dignity  con- 
sists in.  A  good  undergraduate 


a  faculty  member  "worthwhile"    teacher  wants  others  to  experi- 


Students  are  the  "serious"  ence  the  process  of  creative 
ones  and  a  ^'serious"  student  is  thinking,  the  excitement  of  pro- 
that  young  man  or  woman  who  ducing  iJ"^^^^;^^^^/^']^;^^,?"^  ^^  ^ 
has  somehow  determined  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21 
that  he  will  become  a  life-long 
student  of.  let  us  say,  Victor- 
ian   Literature.    It    is    in    ways 


Sapir  ilhallt'iigt'cl 

To  the  Editor: 

If  Mr.  Sapir  proceeds  in  his 
medical  career  on  assumptions 
similar  to  those  underlying  his 
political  views,  may  God  have 
mercy  on  his  patients.  Pre- 
sumably if  I.  F.  Stone  pre- 
scribed blt^eding  as  a  cure  for 
cancer.  Sapir  would  equip  him- 
self with  leeches.  Just  lor  the 
record,  Stone  was  as  inaccu- 
rate in  attributing  the  Vietnam- 
ese constitution  to  me  as  he 
was  in  blaming  tlie  Middle 
East(^rn  War  of  1967  on  Israeli 
imperialism. 

And,  while  we  are  setting 
facts  straight,  my  colleague 
Milton  Sacks  had  no  associa- 
tion with  Michigan  State  or 
Dic'-m's  secret  police.  Those  in- 
terested in  ancient  history 
might  find  it  amusing  to  know 
that  Sacks  and  I  were  two 
leading  critics  of  John  Ken- 
nedy's support  for  Diem. 
John  P.  Roche, 
Professor  of  Politics. 


Caricature? 
To  the  Editor: 

One  would  be  inclined  t« 
brush  aside  Mr.  Marc  Sapir's 
letter  in  The  Justice,  January 
21,  1969,  as  being  a  caricature 
of  the  "revolutionary"  cliche, 
lifted  from  Pravda  or  other  or- 
gans of  the  "non-nationjilist, 
progressive  and  non-aggres- 
sive" Peoples'  Democracies. 

However,  there  are  a  number 
of  students  at  Brandeis  who 
have  lately  endorsed  some  of 
the  slogans  written  by  Mr. 
Sapir,  and  who  may  take  him 
seriously.  His  letter,  therefore, 
cannot  be  overlooked  without 
comment. 

Mr.  Marc  Sapir's  letter  could 
well  serve  as  a  passage  exem- 
plifying the  historical-psycho- 
logical phenomenon  of  Jewish 
self-hatred.  How  else  could  we 
understand  the  paradox  of  his 
condemning  the  product  of  a 
creative  and  progressive  na- 
tionalism achieved  by  his  own 
people  in  Israel  while  identify- 
ing with  and  endorsing  imte- 
ridden  ideologies  of  a  destruc- 
tive, chauvinistic  nature? 

The  state  of  Israel  is  labeled 
by  Mr.  Sapir  as  an  adventure 
—  perhaps,  if  we  call  the  pur- 
suit of  life  rather  than  the  suc- 
cumbing to  extermination  of  a 
people  —  an  adventure.  Israel 
is  accused  of  existing  in  "op- 
position to  the  needs,  desires 
and  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world."  Does  Mr.  Sapir 
refer  here  to  the  Nazi  Ger- 
many's needs,  the  Arab  rulers' 
desires,  or  the  home-bred  Mu- 
hammad All's  anti-Semitic  as- 
pirations? 

To  me  as  a  member  of  a  so- 
cialist community  —  a  kibbutz 
—  Mr.  Sapir's  teachings  and 
preachings  of  progressivsm  and 
revolutionary  dogma  are  more 
than  ridiculous.  They  are  re- 
volting to  anybody  for  whom 
social  justice  and  equality 
among  fellow  men  are  a  way 
of  life  and  not  mere  lip  serv- 
ice. 

"Racist"  is  his  term  for  a 
people  who  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  almost  a  million  Jew- 
ish refugees  from  Asio-African 
ghettoes  in  Arab  countries  to 
live  now  in  Israel  as  proud  and 
free  human  beings  after  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  oppression. 

"Socialist"  weapons  donated 
to  the  Arab  countries  from  the 
USSR,  such  as  long-range 
missiles,  Topolov  Bombers  and 
mines  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
(including  those  bearing  Mao's 
stamp)  to  harass  a  civilian  pop- 
ulation are  kosher,  while  Is- 
rael's arms  are  condemned  by 
Mr.  Sapir  as  "terrorist  weap- 
ons." 

I  wonder  what  attribute  Mr. 
Sapir  will  give  to  the  weapons 
to  be  used  by  his  "friends"  to 
"keep  up"  their  "struggle  to 
seize  power  for  the  people  .  .  . 
as  active  partisans  for  the 
fight"!  ! 

May  we  advise  Mr.  Sapir  to 
travel  a  bit  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Plastic  Surgery  Clinic 
and  the  Municipal  Court  to 
gain   some  knowledge  and  un- 

(Continued  on  Page  1) 


chaotic  mass  of  data.  He  wants 
younger  people  to  feel  authen- 
tic, not  stuPled;  to  experience 
the  life  of  the  mind,  not  meino- 

_^  _    rize   some   of   its   findings.   But 

like  this  that  faculty  membere  let  Peter  Elbow  go  on:  "If  .  .  . 
have  helped  to  undermine  lib-  there  is  a  commodity  which  is 
eral  education  and  the  signifi-  transmitted  to  the  student,  it  is 
cance  of  undergraduate  instruc-  the  ability  to  answer  questions 
tion  that  necessary  and  vital  he  doesn't  know  the  answers 
training  of  the  intellect  which  to.  The  crucial  thing  needed 
is  what  the  university  claims  here  ...  is  not  having  a  suffici- 
to  offer  its  students  (pp.  11-12,  ent  stock  of  (answers)  or  know- 
the  Brandeis  University  Bulle-    ing  where  to  find  more.  Only 


THE  imm 


tin.) 

Perhaps  we  should  all  re- 
read Whitehead's  The  Aims  of 
Education,  and  Newman's  The 
Idea  of  a  Vnivcrsity  —  or  just 
read  what  our  students  have  to 
offer  us  on  the  subject.  Here  is 
Peter  Elbow,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent   in    English    at    Brandeis, 


rnd  dXuU  t^t  maTerTaV'^a;  -gently  t^  a  c  h  i  n  g  Human- 
be  to  master  -  and  point  to  ties  at  MIT 
the  many  fine  books  which  of-  A  student  who  has  merely 
fer  training  in  "methods  and  been  put  in  possession  of 
research  "  But  very  few  ex-  ideas  and  information — even 
perts  have  the  capacity  to  when  they  are  of  the  most 
transmit    true     understanding,  approved   sort   —   is    easily 


the  easiest  of  questions  submit 
themselves  to  such  equipment. 
.  .  .  The  key  to  solving  prob- 
lems that  seem  too  hard  is  the 
ability  to  break  them  down  in- 
to ones  that  are  soluble,  or  to 
find  soluble  ones  implied  be- 
hind them:  or  even  to  connect 
them  merely  associatively  with 
soluble  ones.  .  .  .  For  the  stu- 
dent to  produce  under  his  own 
steam  a  question  he  never 
thought  of  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult." Precisely;  therefore  un- 
dergraduate  instruction  exists. 

(Goniinued  »n  Page  8) 
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Blacks  Announce  Plans 
For  Resolving  Demands 


(Continued  from  Pag:e  1) 

however,  that  although  Afro 
would  no  longer  participate  in 
the  committees  the  group  was 
not  "breaking  oflf  contact  with 
the  administration."  Aikens 
said  that  they  would  continue 
to  communicate  with  the  ad- 
ministration based  on  Presi- 
dent Abram's  statement  that 
his  "door  was  always  open  to 
the   Brandeis  community."     In 


dents  to  serve  on  it.  This  was 
the  only  action  towards  setting; 
up  the  program  which  was  of- 
ficially set  up  last  month  by  the 
faculty. 

No  real  progress  was  report- 
ed on  implementing  either 
plans  for  black  student  recruit- 
ment or  in  naming  black  direc- 
tors  of   the   TYP   and   Upward 


Bound  programs.  Several  ap 
this  waTrAfro^  wiVrsuppiy  the  pointments  of  black  instruc 
committee   with   any    pertinent    ^ors   were   announced.   On 


any 
information   that  they   request 

In  the  second  statement,  also 
read  by  Aikens,  Afro  affirmed 
its  intention  to  "boycott  all 
white  taught  classes  concern- 
ing black  people."  The  state- 
ment pointed  out  that  the  Afri- 
can and  Afro-American  Studies 
Department  is  analogous  to  the 
NEJS  department.  "Only  black 
professors  in  a  black  studies 
program,"  he  said,  "as  only 
Jewish  professors  in  Judaic 
studies  can  convey  the  totality 
of  the  common  cultural  and 
historical  experiences  of  black 
people." 

The  group  also  restated  its 
intention  to  attend  courses  at 
the  Afro-American  Institute 
for  Black  Studies,  which  was 
established  in  the  Boston  black 
community  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  Afro  and  members  of 
the  Roxbury-South  End  com- 
munity. 

Courses  Outlined 

They  will  also  seek  to  re- 
ceive credit  from  the  univer- 
sity for  these  courses.  Sharon 
Hammond.  '70,  read  a  brief 
resume  of  the  courses  now  in 
progress  at  the  Institute.  At 
present,  she  said,  there  is  a 
course  in  Afro-American  cul- 
ture, ''using  history  as  a  jump- 
ing off  point  to  ideology."  Swa- 
hili.  in  which  the  alphabet, 
reading  and  translation  will  be 
taught,  and  the  politics  and 
economics  of  the  ghetto,  which 
is  being  team-taught  by  a 
group  of  four  people. 

Following  Miss  Hammond, 
Reverend  Virgil  Wood  of  Rox- 
bury  gave  a  brief  address.  He 
spoke  mainly  of  black  pride, 
which  he  claimed  was  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Negro  and 
the  black.  Reverend  Wood 
spoke  more  specifically  of  the 
black  realization  that  "we  have 
something  to  be  proud  of  .  .  . 
our  soul  .  .  .  w'hich  is  a  solid 
thing."  He  reminded  his  listen- 
ers that  "when  white  America 
undertook  a  war,  it  was  black 
America  that  said  it  was  evil," 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  King  and 
that  "the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  nation  to  show  they  want 
black  people." 

Turning  to  the  twenty  or  so 
members  of  Afro  that  flanked 
him,  Reverend  Wood  said,  "I'm 
happy  that  you  blacks  have 
said  "you  may  knock  us  down 
but  we'll  take  it  '  "Black  peo- 
ple," he  added,  "have  a  resil- 
iency," to  spring  back  no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  we're 
knocked  down,  because  "we're 
standing  up  on  the  inside." 

Reverend  Wood's  speech  was 
received  enthusiastically  by  the 
members  of  Afro  present.  Sev- 
eral times  they  chorused  their 
approval  of  his  statements. 
Near  the  conclusion  of  his  talk 
the  Reverend  stated,  "Before 
I'll  be  a  slave."  and  the  black 


were   announcea.   un    the 

Afro-American  Center,  Abram 
said  that  the  money  for  the 
complex  was  ready. 

Tlie  President  promised  a 
study  to  clarify  the  position  of 
TYP  students  and  he  also  noted 
efforts  to  finance  the  program 
for  next  year.  Justice  was 
promised  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  recent  shooting, 
and  copies  of  the  black  stu- 
dents' brochure  were  circu- 
lated. New  efforts  for  Wien 
program  recruiting  were  re- 
ported and  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Scholarships  Committee's 
existence  was  noted. 

Replies  by  Blacks 

After  the  long  statement  sev- 
eral members  of  Afro  present 
at  the  meeting  voiced  objec- 
tions to  and  comments  on  the 
President's  remarks.  They  op- 
posed the  new  plan  for  leader- 
ship of  the  committee,  com- 
plaining that  no  binding  deci- 
sions were  possible  without  the 
President.  However,  the  Pres- 
ident merely  noted  that  the 
committee  was  never  intended 
as  a  final  authority. 

Afro  offered  several  recom- 
mendations and  plans  for  more 
rapid  implementation  of  their 
demands,  but  most  were  either 
not  discussed  further  or  v/ere 
promised  as  topics  for  other 
meetings.  Many  of  their  com- 
plaints also  centered  around 
the  President's  lack  of  concern 
for  present  realities  and  his 
discussion  of  only  future  plans. 

Another      meeting      of      the 


John  Rollins  Foces 
Triol  Tomorrow 

Specialist  Fourth  Class 
John  Rollins,  who  took  sanc- 
tuary from  the  Army  at 
Brandeis  in  December,  will 
be  brought  before  a  court- 
martial  at  Fort  Devens  to- 
morrow morning  at  8:30. 
Rollins,  who  will  be  charged 
with  being  absent  without 
leave,  will  be  defended  by  a 
civilian  lawyer,  James  Don- 
nelly, and  a  military  lawyer, 
Captain  Smith. 

Since  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, Rollins  has  been  out  of 
the  stockade,  working  in  an 
office  in  the  Special  Proce- 
dures Division.  He  has  been 
given  more  freedom  in  the 
past  month,  possibly  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  him  from 
talking  to  the  other  prison- 
ers. 

Mike  O'Connor  of  the  MIT 
Sanctuary  was  recently 
court-martialed  and  given  a 
six-month  sentence. 


Dewy  Shooting  Incident 
Resolved  By  City  Court 

A  freshman  accused  of  assault  and  battery  with  a  danger- 
ous weapon  just  before  the  winter  recess  in  a  University  dorm- 
itory, was  found  innocent  on  grounds  of  "no  probable  cause." 
The  case  was  heard  by  Judge  Connolly  of  the  Waltham  Munici- 
pal Court  on  February  5.  A  University  report  on  the  matter, 
written  by  Associate  Dean  of  Students  Matthew  Sgan,  Black 
Student  Counselor  Lathan  Johnson,  and  Director  of  Residence 
Harris  Schwartz,  will  be  presented  towards  the  end  of  this 
week. 


The  case  became  highly  con- 
troversial during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Ford  Hall  last  month. 
Rapid  justice  and  resolution  of 
it  was  the  substance  of  the  re- 
vised demand  No.  7. 

However,   by   the  trial  date. 


When  called  as  a  witness,  the 
TYP  student  took  the  5lli 
Amendment  —  refusing  to  tes- 
tify on  the  grounds  that  he 
might  incriminate  himself.  Thij 
prevented   the   police   from    in- 


both   the  victim,  a  black  TYP  troducing  their  evidence  against 


student  and  the  accused  white 
freshman  did  not  wish  to  have 
the  case  heard.  On  the  grounds 
that  the  case  had  generated  nu- 
merous rumors  and  exaggera- 
tions. Judge  Connolly  did  not 
allow  the  request  for  dismissal. 


Two  Professors 
Propose  Changes 


(Continued  from  Pae*  D         elect    one    representative 
lower  attendance  at  full  fac-  four  department  faculty. 


per 


3) 


Auslander  and  Berliner  state 
that  junior  faculty  should  be 
represented  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  "selected  other  per- 
sons should  l>e  senators  ex-of- 
ficio." 

Student  Observers 

The  authors  propose  that  the 
senate  meetings  be  open  to  all 


faculty's  "traditional  direct 
democracy"  be  replaced  by  a 
representative  senate,  to  con- 
sist of  about  one-quarter  of  the 
total  faculty. 

Service  on  the  senate  would 

"rotate  among  the  faculty  over 

a  cycle  of  years."  According  to 

Committee  was  planned  for  the    the   proposal,  each   department 


ulty  meetings. 

The  President  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  Trustees  and  not 
to  the  faculty.  Faculty  meet- 
ings are  chaired  by  the 
Dean  of  Faculty,  a  presi- 
dential appointee.  The  fac- 
ulty cannot  change  the  ex- 
ecutive and  has  no  control 
over  financial  matters. 
The  report  suggests  that  the   faculty  and  that  "selected  stu 


near  future. 


and   professional  school   would 


Take  the  Bus 


Leave  the  Profits  to  Us 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)— Stu- 
dents and  others  w'ho  are  low 
on  cash  have  usually  relied  on 
buses  for  interstate  transporta- 
tion. But  since  1966,  young  peo- 
ple have  realized  they  could  fly 
for  about  the  same  cost,  with 
a  tremendous  savings  in  travel 
time  and  comfort. 

A  student  in  New  York  City 
can  ride  the  bus  to  Atlanta  for 
$29.35  and  21  hours  of  bus 
time.  A  flight  costs  $3  less  on 
an  airline  offering  a  50  percent 
youth  fare,  or  only  $11  more 
at  the  two-thirds  fare  on  oth- 
ers. The  flight  takes  less  than 
two  hours,  and  features  stew- 
ardesses and  refreshments. 

The  advantages  of  air  travel 
are  obvious,  even  to  bus  line 
officials.  Concerned  that  stu- 
dents no  longer  left  the  driving 
(and  profits)  to  them  but  to  the 
airlines,  they  challenged  youth 


rejected  the  argument  that  the 
low  fares  were  needed  to  gen- 
erate air  travel  by  young  peo- 
ple and  to  fill  empty  seats. 


_  fares.     Leading    the    fight    was 

students  chTriie'd  in" resounding-   Trail ways^  Bus  System 
ly.     "I'll     be     buried     in     my 


grave. 

Committee   Meeting 

The  Committee  on  Afro- 
American  Affairs,  which  Afro 
denounced,  met  on  Jan.  21. 
President  Abram  began  the 
meeting  with  a  statement  de- 
tailing University  action  on  the 
black  students'  ten  demands. 

The      President      announced 


A  court  order  required  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
listen  to  the  bus  companies' 
complaints,  and  last  week  a 
CAB  examiner  ruled  tha.  the 
youth  fares  are  indeed  discrim- 
inatory against  adult  passen- 
gers who  must  pay  full  fares. 

Under  CAB  procedure,  ttie 
cut-rate  fares  will  be  abolished 
unless  a  petition  requesting  a 
review  of  the  decision  is  filed 


Stevenson  Institute 

Visiting  fellows  from  the 
Adlai  Stevenson  Institute  on 
International  Affairs  in  Chi- 
cago will  present  the  Ameri- 
can Civilization  180b  class, 
taught  by  Professor  Law- 
rence Fuchs,  with  papers 
each  week  based  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  American  values 
to  those  of  developing  na- 
tions in  programs  such  as  the 
Peace  Corps  and  A.I.D.  The 
view  from  the  host  country 
of  American  values  will  be 
emphasized  by  the  fellows. 
Frederick  Siegfried  Ashurst, 
assistant  director  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  former  repre- 
sentative of  Ghana  to  the 
United  Nations,  was  the  first 
visiting  fellow.  On  February 
27,  Mrs.  Kanta  Khipple  will 
speak  with  the  class. 


that  his  Vice  President  for  Stu-    ^     ^  i    oo    nyr   •         -i  ^ 

dent     Affairs.     David     Squire.    ^^  ^eb.  22    Major  airlines,  and 

the     committee    Possibly    the   National   Student 


would  chair  the  committee 
meetings  from  then  on  He  also 
announced  that  Dr.  Roland 
Warren  on  the  Heller  School 
would  act  as  an  ombudsman 
for  black  student  needs  and 
problems. 

In  his  review  of  the  ten  de- 
mands, which  he  also  has  pre- 
sented in  various  forms  to  oth- 
er groups,  the  President  noted 
the  establishment  of  the  selec- 
tion committee  for  the  African 
and  Afro- American  Studies  De- 
partment and  asked  Afro  for 
names  of  the  three  black  stu- 


Association,  are  expected  to  file 
such  a  petition. 

American  Airlines,  which 
originated  youth  fare,  believes 
the  fares  encourage  air  travel 
and  should  not  be  dropped. 
Thirteen  other  carriers  support- 
ed youth  fare  and  10  either 
opposed  them  or  did  not  take  a 
position  during  the  CAB  in- 
vestigation. 

The  decision,  filed  by  CAB 
examiner  Arthur  S.  Present, 
held  thnt  fares  generally  should 
be  offered  on  an  equal  basis.  He 


Juomo 

Juomo  Songou,  a  TYP  stu- 
dent from  New  York  City, 
will  be  here  this  semester 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a 
group  of  students  and  faculty 
who  raised  approximately 
$1700  after  his  mother's 
house  was  robbed  last  month. 
lie  had  taken  a  job  and 
would  have  been  forced  to 
quit  school.  Donations  from 
a  party  at  Kutz  and  from  the 
dining  halls  enabled  Juomo 
to  move  his  mother  to  a  co- 
operative apartment  where 
the  danger  of  robbery  is  con- 
siderably less. 


dent  representatives  should  be 
invited  to  attend  as  observers." 
Only  senators,  however,  would 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

Under  the  proposed  system, 
all  standing  faculty  committees 
(such  as  the  Faculty  Educa- 
tional Policy  Committee)  would 
be  composed  of  senators.  In  ad- 
dition, the  senate  would  elect 
an  executive  committee  to 
"manage"  legislative  activities 
and  to  serve  as  a  liaison  with 
tiie  Dean  of  Faculty. 

Ombudsman 

The  statement  also  proposes 
the  creation  of  two  experimen- 
tal institutions  that  'may  con- 
tribute to  the  quality  of  cam- 
pus life."  Creation  of  an  om- 
budsman, a  post  to  be  occupied 
by  a  faculty  member  appoi.ited 
by  the  president,  is  the  first  of 
the  experiments. 

The  ombudsman  would  be 
available  for  consultation  with 
any  member  of  the  "Univer- 
sity community"  on  matters 
concerning  one's  relationship 
to  "another  person  or  to  the 
University."  He  would  have  di- 
rect and  quick  access  to  every 
member  of  the  University  com- 
munity." in  attempting  to  solve 
problems  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion. 

Town  Meeting 

A  "great  part  of  the  faculty, 
students  anti  employees — those 
who  neither  seek  nor  win  pub- 
lic offices — remain  outside  the 
intense  activity  of  the  consul- 
tative and  deliberative  proc- 
esses" of  the  community,  ac- 
cording to  Profs.  Auslander 
and  Berliner.  In  an  attempt  to 
remedy  this  situation,  the  au- 
thors propc  se  a  second  experi- 
ment, the  establishment  of  a 
"University  Town  Meeting." 

The  agenda  of  the  meetings 
would  be  published  in  advance. 
At  the  meetings,  the  President 
a  ^d  administration,  faculty  and 
student  leaders  would  report  on 
major  University  issues.  The 
meetings  would  be  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity, who  would  be  allowed 
to  "raise  questions  and  offer 
opinions"  on  the  issues  dis- 
cussed in  the  reports. 


The  Mofkemofics  Deportment  so- 
licits students'  opinion  of  its 
foculty  ond  courses. 


the  defendant,  since  unless  tes- 
tified to  by  the  black  student,  it 
would  have  been  hearsay.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the 
freshman  was  found  innocent. 

No  Court  Trial 

"No  probable  cause"  meani 
that  the  judge,  as  a  result  of 
the  evidence  presented,  cannot 
use  this  evidence  as  a  basis  for 
referring  the  case  to  a  superior 
court.  If  sufficient  evidence  had 
been  presented,  the  judge 
would  have  ruled  "probable 
cause"  and  the  case  would  have 
been  referred  to  Middlesex 
County  Superior  Court  in  Cam- 
bridge  for  trial. 

The  shooting  incident  oc- 
curred early  on  the  morning  of 
Dec.  18.  The  TYP  student,  then 
a  resident  of  Deroy  Hall,  wa% 
shot  in  the  face,  close  to  an  eye 
and  a  temple,  but  on  the  cheek. 
The  B-B  gun  u.scd  as  a  weapon 
reportedly  could  have  killed 
him  had  it  pierced  several 
inches  in  either  direction  from 
where  the  wound  occurrtnl.  Tlie 
TYP  student  then  confronted 
the  freshman  in  his  room  and 
accuscKi  him.  An  altercation  en- 
sued awakening  several  stu- 
dents on  the  floor. 

When  the  black  student  waj 
taken  to  Waltham  Hospital  the 
pellets  were  removed  and  the 
wound  was  closed  with  several 
stitclu^.  The  incident  was  re- 
ported to  the  police  in  accord- 
ance with  the  iaw  and  the 
freshman  was  identified  as  the 
assailant.  He  was  arrested, 
charged  with  assault  and  bat- 
tery with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
and  relea.sed  in  his  own  recog- 
nizance. There  was  a  pretrial 
hearing  on  January  18. 

Clarifying  Report 

The  University  report  should 
provide  clarification  of  addi- 
tional details.  The  investigation 
began  the  night  of  the  incident 
and  the  report  has  been  de- 
layed by  the  possibility  of  court 
action  until  now. 

Waltham  Police  Commission- 
er Francis  Daci-y  has  urged 
anyone  having  additional  ififor- 
mation  and  possible  evidence 
to  contact  him  immediately. 

rxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxrxxxxxxi 

MERCY-BIAFRA 

MERCY  (Medical  Emergency  Re- 
lief Core  for  Youth)  is  three  wcil- 
stoffed  medical  comps  in  the 
Ivory  Coost,  comps  to  treat  suf- 
fering children   from   Biofro. 

MERCY  is  o  I.V.  feeding  for  • 
smoll  child  too  weak  to  eat. 

MERCY  is  o  doctor,  moybe  from 
your  neighborhood,  who  volun- 
teered. 

MERCY  is  cleon  sheets  put  on  by 
o  nurse  who  cores. 

MERCY  is  the  right  size  syringe, 
the  right  diagnosis,  the  treatment 
that  in  three  months  has  olreody 
soved  300  children. 

MERCY  is  what  you'd  like  your 
sick  child  to  hove  if  you're  not 
there  to  toke  core  of  him. 

MERCY  is  on  offciol  project  of 
the  medicol  school  and  foculty  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Columbia  University. 
We  need  your  help  to  treat  the 
thousonds  of  children  who  need 
ours. 

PLEASE  SEND  your  toi  deductible 
contribution  to:  MERCY  Physi- 
cians ond  Surgeons  Club,  Colum- 
bio  University,  SO  Haven  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10032. 
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THE    JUSTICE 


F«bffMry  If,  19M 


Relevant  Relativity 


Howard  Ermsn. 


The  Cracker  Crumblet 


LBJ  and  the  Intellek'chels 


Unfortunately,  by  the  time  under  the  threat  of  atomic  holo- 
thjt  review  appears,  Friedrich  caust  (someone  once  called  this 
Durrenmatt's  The  Physicists,  di-  the  age  of  the  four  A's:  aliena- 
rected  by  Peter  Sander,  will  no  tion,  analysis,  anxiety  and  the 
longer  be  running.  It  is  a  pity  atom),  but  bio-chemistry  is  on 
that  intersession  prevented  an    the  threshold  of  a  potentially 


The  Tragedy  of 
Lyndon  Johnson 

By  Eric  Goldman, 

Aljred  E.  Knopf,  $8.95 

Eric   Goldman,    Rollins   Pro- 


inai  miersesMon  prcvcuieu   «ii  "*».   ti.x^^.wiM  mx   «   ^ru^^iiuttny  r^^^^^  ^t  Mietnrv  at  Princeton 

earlier  review,  for  not  only  was  more    serious    development.  {^^tf^LfL  wis  LllLl  to  W^^ 

it   a   production   worth    seeing,  when  genetic  research  reaches  yJ^\]rJ^\^jL:  Havs   after   the  as- 

but  it  was  tied  to  the  academic  a  point  where  mankind  can  ac-  '"gwn   len   "/^^^ .,     .     ^ ..         ^.  .                 -           *  ^                               ^ 

^T''r'^l^:i:.r''  ^^^^^-^^^  -  }1^"^   ^^"^^^^   '''   ^^^  *^°^"-  nedTand"  nfmJ^Ts^^c^ari}   Tt.Tl^^rer:''"''  *  ''^'^'^   S^uTmu^^^^^r^lyTv^ ^^"! 

it  T«ras  relevant.  \,^     ^,            ,  „     ..  sistant  to  LBJ.   His  book.  The   **'  \";      .\.    '                ,.              that  respect,  affecUon  and  rap- 


By  STUART  LIEBMAN 

great  deal  of  what  was  going  cracked  glass  for  Lyndon,"  WM 
on  in  connection  with  matters  rather  perceptive, 
big  and  small."   Such  a  com-  Tragic  Figure 
ment  sets  the  tone  for  the  en-  .          ,  ,. 
tire  book:    chatty,   impression-  Goldman  views  Johnson  as  a 
istic,  casual.  The  book  is  essen-  tragic    figure.    "Lyndon    Johiv- 
tially  a  memoir  of  the  author's  son    could     win     votes,     enact 
experiences  in   Washington   as  laws,  maneuver  mountains.  He 
the     Johnson     administration's  could   not   acquire   that   some- 
liaison  with  the  "intellectuals'*  thing  beyond,  which  cannot  be 


Durrenmatt   is  not  only  one 
of  the  finest  current  writers  in 


The  Stress  of  Realism  Tragedy  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  is 

Peter     Sander's     production   the  first  to  emerge   by  one   of 


Illuminating  Perspective 

Goldman's    limited    perspec- 


the  German  language,  but  he  is    stressed  realism,  and  was  sue-    the  Johnson  men,  the  first  pub-    ^j^^    j  ^    ^^^^^  ^f  tj^^  "intellec 
also    one   of   the    few    literary    cessful    insofar    as    everything  jished    view    of    an    "insider."    tual-in-residence,"  is  not  with- 


port  which  alone  permit  an 
American  President  to  lead." 
The  young  Johnson,  ambitious, 
hardworking,     and     in     every 


m 


moralists    of   this    country.    He  was      thoughtfully      integrated  And  yet,  Goldman  never  really 

combines    a    traditional    tautly  around  this.  John  Gordon's  set  provides  an  inside  view.  As  he 

Structured   approach   to  drama  was   not   only   perfectly   suited  writes   in    the   Foreword:    "Al- 

"W  i  t  h    enough    Brechtian    ele-  to  the  stage  business,  but  it  was  though  many  of  the  facts  come 

ments  to  involve  the  audience  just  ornate  enough   to  capture  from  within  the  Johnson  circle 

while     keeping    that    aesthetic  the   stuffine-ss   of  a   sanatorium  and     the     interpretations     are 

distance   that   forces   the   audi-  for  the  pampered  rich,  without  heavily  influenced  by  my  own 

ence.    much    like    a    jury,     to  becoming  too  stifling.  The  fine  period  in  the  White  House   this    ■        ^^„|J   ^f-occ   Jt   1100111   Ood   OOOIII   liod   tO   be 

ill  that  has  hghting,    by    Richard    Keshish-  's  not  an  'insider's  book,     ...    06  WQUIO   91165)   II    Ugum   unu   U«|Ulll   liuu    iv   w 


"Johnson  wanted  a  group  of  the  nation's  best 
minds  at  his  side.  But  the  whole  procedure  — 


out    its    virtues.    Primarily,    of  sense    a   wheeler-dealer    to    at- 

course,    one    would    hope    that  tain  his  ends,  had  grown  up  in 

pan    Goldman     could     throw     some  a  small  Texas  town,  attended  a 

ere     light  on  the  causes  of  the  ha-  teachers    college,    and    become 

...    ^  ..  „^.«,,    vvi.x.    t..^    x.^^.w....    and    trcd  of  Johnson  felt  by  "intel-  Texas     Youth     Administration 

during  the  latter  part    —"  "ad  the  strength  and  unity    pjrst     Lgdy     when     the     task    lectuals"  while  he  was  in  office,  head  at  27.  Greatly   influenced 

,llpos-    to  s^'rpass  the  pther  main-stage    called    for    it    and    sometimes 

saw   them   on  social   occasions, 
.  .   .  ,  and  inevitably  heard  a 


'solution  To  that  spoke  for  itself,  and  ended  "^^^V'  ^"^   ?T«"   policies   of 

solution    10               ij          rarWniiJ  ^™-i!!-3  great  moment.  I  Simply  Worked 

■  -  ory  (Which  ^^a  .hau^^u»^^^^^  in   the  White  House,  was   part 

d   beyond   the   grasp  of  V"^  ^u""*^*'"""?',  ''''^*^*J^'?„P''^-  of  its  life  and   its  atmosph" 

n.stein  —  the  real   Ein-  *'"^;1   .*'^^^■  "^^'"''"'^  ''""'^P*  dealt    with    the    President    ; 


"weigh  judgment  on  a] 
pa.ssed. 

The  Physicist!?  centers  on  Jo- 
hann  Wilhelm  Mobius,  (played 
by  Matt  Conley)  the  most  bril- 
liant physicist  of  the  century, 
"who  discovers  the 
the  unified  field  theory 
remained 
even  Ei 
stein  — 

of  his  life)  and  a  law  of  a 
sible  future  theories,  but  who 
must  feign  madness  —  claim- 
ing to  talk  with  wise  King 
Solomon  —  in  order  to  keep 
the  world  from  using  his  radi- 
cal break-throughs  for  destruc- 
tive purposes.  He  lives  in  a 
sanatorium  with  two  mad  col- 
leagues, Ernesti  and  Beutler, 
who  think  themselves  Einstein 
and  Newton,  respectively,  and 
act  and  dress  accordingly.  In 
the  first  twist  of  the  plot,  it 
turns  out  that  they  are  also 
feigning  madness,  in  order  to 
abduct  Mobius  for  the  secret 
service  of  their  respective 
countries. 

Each  of  the  three  must  mur- 
der his  nur.se  to  keep  his  sanity 
from  being  discovered.  Finally, 
Mobius  destroys  his  papers  and 


lan,  was  able  to  underscore  the 
mood  without  becoming  melo- 
dramatic. Mr.  Sander  success- 
fully held  in  check  any  tend- 
ency  to  over-dramatize  a  play 


1  was  not  an  LBJ  'insider'  in 
the  sense  that  I  was  an  inti- 
mate of  President  Johnson,  or 
was  regularly  called  upon  by 
him     to     help     determine     do- 


carried  out  in  total  secrecy/' 


'"9 


productions  this  year. 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Photography  Exhibit 

Shot  in  the  Arm 


Secondly,    such    a    perspective  by  the  political  perspective  of 

could    illuminate    some   of   the  Huey    Long    ('"help    the    little 

less     obvious     aspects     of     the  man"),    Johnson   had    gone   off 

Johnson    years,    especially    the  to  the  big  world  in  Washington 

activities  centered  in  the  East  as   a   congressional   representa- 

Wing  of  the  White  House,  the  tive  to  try  to  get  near  his  idol 

domain    of    Lady    Bird.    These  FDR.    Perhaps   the   most   effoc- 

observations  alone   could   have  tive  (of  course,  not  necessarily 

been  made  into  an   interesting  for  the  good)  Senate  Majority 

and  useful  book;  Goldman  has  Leader  in  U.S.  history,  Johnson 

tried  to  do  more.   Over  half  the  had  failed  to  obtain  his  party's 

book,    actually    closer    to    two-  nomination     for     President     in 

thirds,    is    filled    with    descrip-  1960    losing    to    the    well-oiled 

in    action:  Kennedy  machine.  He  was  em- 


By  DANIEL  WALLACE 

The  mark  of  all  effective  photographers  is  visual  unity  of  tions  'of"  Johnson 
one  type  or  another.  To  achieve  this,  a  photographer  needs  a  solving  the  railroad  strike  of  bittered"  but  took  the  job  ol 
"good  eye"  —  that  ability  to  isolate  fragments  from  our  visually  early  1964,  his  political  mach-  Vice  President  at  least  in  part 
chaotic  world  which  are  interrelated  and  which  together  con-  inations  that  forced  through  because  of  the  loyalty  he  felt 
vey  a  mood  Peter  Laurscn  —  whose  works  are  currently  on  the  Medicare  and  Civil  Rights  to  his  party.  He  reached  the 
display  in  the  Slosherg  photography  gallery  —  has  a  good  eye.  bills  of  the  same  year.  He  does  Presidency  only  through  the 
Laursen's  forte  is  people's  feelings,  reflected  either  through  so,  presumably,  to  establish  tragedy  of  Kennedy's  death 
other  people  or  through  environment,  and  most  of  the  shots  are  Johnson*s  character  in  depth,  and  constantly  bore  the  Ken- 
city  candids.  While  he  does  show  pictures  of  other  genres,  they  This  means,  however,  that  only  nedy  supporters'  intense  re- 
tend  to  be  cluttered  and  lack  the  conviction  of  the  people  shots,  an    approximate    third    of    the  sentment.  It  is  in  this  context. 

An  old  woman  sits  on  a  bench    book  is  devoted  to  what  Gold-  Goldman    comments,    that    we 

reading  a  paper.  She  is  in  sun-    release  the  energy  built  up  by  '"^in's     limited     persj>ective  must  deal   with   the   antipathy 

light;    the    rest   of   the   field    is    the  central  areas  of  the  print  would  allow  to  be  written  au 


thoritatively,    on    the    basis    of 


^'Whi/e    not    brilliant,    if  2f ^^.  "^^  ""*^  ^^  Sf^'""^  "^':-  in    a    shot    of   spectators    at   a  ,.«,,,  , 

wviiiic    flfwi     ft#ifiifM.     ,  gj^p  jg  ^^j.y  ajQ^p    j^  yQy  jo^]^  parade     there    is    a    marvelous  ^*^  ^^^*  *^^"^  knowledge. 

had    the    strength    and  closely,  you  can  see  the  head-  rapport    between    an    old    man  Colorless  Narrative 

,            .  line   on    the  paper:    'Stranded',  g^d    the   child   sitting   next    to  '-oiwriess  rvarrauve 
unity  to  surpass  the  Offl-  if  the  picture  depended  on  the  him     (they    aren't    looking    at  '^^'^^  expanded  treatment  re- 
ef  main-Staae    prOc/l/C-  *^^5i^**"*    ^^^    its    punch,    it  porh    «th#»r     hut    o,-»    i.rrf>.    ;«_  suits  in  a  rather  colorless  nar- 

tfons  this  year." 


of     the 

him. 


intellectuals     towards 


m- 


The  "Best  Minds'*  Syndrome 

A  partial  answer  would  seem 
to  come  frofn  the  circum- 
stances of  Goldman's  appoint- 
ment. Johnson  had  asked  Gold- 


m 


h  e  ad  1  i  n  e   for    its   punch     it  each    other,    but   are    both    ......         ^         *     •  ^  v. 

wouldn  t  work,  but  here,  in  the  volved  in  looking  at  the  same   ^^^^^  characterized  by  a   sec 

context  of  the  picture  as  a  thine)  but  some  other  nponlp  ^^^  hand  recounting  of  some  man  to  form  a  group  of  what 
whole,  it  is  an  integrated  ele-  included  in  thp  nrint  arp  i,.S  '"ajor  decisions  made  by  John-  he  called  the  "best  minds"  to 
ment.  ^r^u^  A  hi^  ?is^^weS  ^"  ^'^^  ^^  brightened  only  oc-  suggest  goals  and  specific  pro- 
w  ,1  c  Laursen  often  works  this  way.  above  slums  but  the  two  a^  so  casionally  by  perceptive  char-  grams  for  his  admmistration. 
convinces  his  colleagues  ^  ^^^  ^j  •  ^  ^^  separate  that  thi^n^^^^  ^^*"  sketches  of  Johnson's  There  would  be  no  money  t« 
(played  by  David  Howard  and  unrestrained  sloth  under  a  sta-  S  wel  be  two  if  s^mrnl?  frn  ^^^^^'^^he  ambitious  Bill  Moy-  pay  the  men  'and  it  was  essen- 
Howland  Chamberlain)  to  join  ^^^  ^^  ^  muscular  man  sculpt-  we^  iommoJiVbXL^dincs  ^"^^  }^^  overworked  yet  com-  tial,  absolutely  essential,  that 
him  in  continuing  their  feigned  ing  a  platonic  solid.  The  statue  S,ev  mTSiM^  tSs-t^^^^^^  mandmg  Walter  Jenkins,  the  ^he  w*>«»J  ?'<>««*"'«  Jt/^..*^ 
madness  m  order  o  remam  i^  Entitled  "Industry."  In  a  dark  a  verTftronrphot^^^^^^^  ^'"^^  ^1^  ^""^^J  ?^*^>  ^***^"*''  ^SLn"  ^Sl  2)^7^  ir^c^ 
free  from  a  world  where  field,  an  old  gal  charges  around  shots  of  SJfterso^^^^  the  panting  and  elusive  George  again  ^^«  ?*rf  ^^^ff^'^y- 
knowlcdge  equals  destruction.  :  „  ^grk  overcoat  on  which  a  I  posters  or  those  of  Reedy.  And,  of  course.  Lady  This  emphasis  would  seem 
The  ultimate  twist  of  the  screw  peace  butto^  glows  A  oij^^  ?k^?*'  ^^""^  '"^  ""^"^  ^^^S^^'  ^'"^  "^^^  daughter  of  a  rela-  strange.  The  formation  of  a 
comes  when  the  chief  psychia-  embrace  th  ei>interlS^k^^^^^  that  none  come  across.  These  lively  well  to  do  Texas  family,  g^ouP  of  professors  to  help 
trist  (played  by  Bronia  Stefan)  3^^es  form  a  trianJ^^^^^^^^^^^^  photographs  except  for  some  Lady  Bird  had  attended  the  establish  programs  was  cer- 
ii.rn/oiit  to  be  trulv  mad  and  !i?  f  ij,  2  triang^.  inside  ^mall  defects,  are  like  most  University  of  Texas  where  "she  tamly  in  itself  a  good  idea. 
InderZders  from  Kh^rS^^^^^^  ^^"^  ^'^"5'^^  form  and  texture  photographs  taken  today:  with  had  read  Hemingway,  Dreiser,  Why,  then,  Johnson's  concern 
under  orders  f^rom^ing  aoio  are  varied,  dynamics  alive;  out-  i„.,t  a  littlp  hit  mnrp  wnrk  thPv  anH  VAT^^  «♦  vi«,./r,f  ivfJiinv  with  secrecv? 
mon,    steals    the    theories,  and    gj^^    gjj    j^   ^    p]aj„     indistinct 


uses  them  to  reconstruct  the 
outside  world,  pulling  all  pow- 
er into  her  own  hands. 

It  Ls  irony  piled  upon  irony. 
The  three  sane  men  of  genius 
hecome  prisoners  in  a  sanator- 
ium that  is  a   haven   of  sanity 


is  a 

tone.  In  this  vein  where  all  the 
elements  support  one  another, 
Laursen  is  at  his  best. 


Unity  Occasionally  Lost 

While  there  are  unified  ele- 


could  be  quite  special.  sipped    bootleg    cherry     wine,        Goldman  believes  that  it  was 

The  only  disastrous  part  of  ^sked  dates  to  take  her  to  see  to    remove    the    possibility    ei 

this  exhibit  is  its  presentation:  Anton     Chekhov    and    Eugene  comparison   with   the   Kennedy 

crowded     speckled   with   shiny  O'Neill   at   the   university   the-  administration    and     with    Ar- 

thumbtacks,  arranged  arbitrar-  ?^^^'  «."^  quoted  Dorothy  Par-  thur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  the  nom- 

ily,  and  in  need  of  editing.  The  l<er  w,th  the^ight  air  of  non-  inal  head  of  its  "brain  trust 

*"  *  chalance.        Overwhelmed      ^"  '-^^ "^* ^"  *-^*  *"--  *-  - 


)• 


ments  in  many  of  Laursen'*  -^hniw  H«*.«n'f  fit  in  th*»  Hivninv  -""."—y  ^v..  ,v...,....v.  by  Johnson  intensely  felt  the  bur- 
from  the  power  mad  world  now  photographs,  they  are  not  al-  -ic:-  .„  w..xuu  .t  i:,  =»..uw»^  forward,  determined  manner,"  lieved,  moreover,  that  all  he  or 
controlled  by   a  mad  doctor  of    ways  strong  enough  to  hold  tJie   Some  of  the  images  need  space   ^^^  carried  him  after  a  bri^f   his  administration  did  was  dis- 


's   show  doesn't  fit  in  the  display   r ; nHnn'c  -«.V^c^^w«t;    ctrn;c,>y   r^JJl     Tiu      i^^      \lu     k"^' 
1-    area    in   which    it   is   shown    I'^L'^^rj  ^^y}^S.'^^^' l^I^'JJl^'.   ?:^"  5^  fl^-.^?^?.  TJ^?'' ,^t  ^^I 


mental  health.  The  relevance  is    image  together.  Unrelated  ele-   —  a   small  delicate  print  of  a 
obvious:  not  only  are  we  still    ments  are  often  included  which   soaring    gull    for    one    —    and 

need  to  be  boxed  in  by  large, 
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heavy  prints  with  narrow  bor 
ders  very  nearly  kills  the  effect 


(Some  Scholar&iiips  and  Fellowships  Availatle) 
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but  furious  courtship.  It  was,  tortcd  by  JFK's  shadow.  What 
one  discovers,  Lady  Bird's  is  most  important  is  that  Lyn- 
money  and  energy  that  estab-  don  Johnson  resented  this.  The 
lished  the  Johnson  fortune  inevitable  news  leaks  only 
r^  ,  .  „  .  .  ,.  while  Lyndon  was  climbing  confirmed  Johnson's  abnormal 
The  thirty-fivc  prmts  shown  is  the  hill  of  power  in  Washing-  concern  with  secrecy  and  his 
just  about  three  times  what  ton.  Her  ambition  was  to  be  a  overbearing  vanity,  while  thi« 
that  wall  can  handle.  second  Eleanor  Roosevelt  reinforced  his  image  as  a  po- 
Despitc  these  problems,  the  while  in  the  White  House,  but  litical  arm-twister.  Such  an 
show  is  a  good  one.  In  an  age  she  did  not  approve  of  the  image  did  not  contrast  favor- 
where  anyone  who  owns  (or  storms  the  great  lady  had  ably  with  that  of  the  now 
can  borrow)  a  camera  is  con-  stirred  up.  Cautiously  political,  apotheosized  JFK. 
sidered  a  photographer,  any  her  major  concern  was  whcth-  Furthermore  Johnson's 
photograph  which  carries  a  er  a  man  or  an  event  would  be  Southern  accent  and  cornball 
mood  or  communicates  a  feel-  useful  to  her  husband.  In  short, 
ing  is  rare.  Some  of  Laursen's  Jacqueline  Kennedy's  remark 
photographs  are  rarities.  Go  that  "Lady  Bird  would  crawl 
and  look  at  them.                             down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on 


The    Brondeis  Gilbert  &    Suliivon   Sociefy   Presents 
"HMS    PINAFORE"    ond    "TRIAL    BY    JURY"    Feb.    28-Mor.    2 
8     P.M.  —  Admission     $2.50  —  Spingold     Thcofrc  —  894*4343 

If   You    Hove   Any   Questions.   Contoct 
Morsho  Brown,   c/o   G4S   Society  (vio    moilroom   or  otherwise) 


sense  of  humor  were  not 
geared  to  impress  the  Metro- 
americans,  those  college  edu- 
cated sons  and  daughters  of 
Levittowns  across  the  country, 
who  controlled  the  news  me- 
dia. Television,  such  an  asset 
to  JFK,  was  particularly  dev- 
astating to  Johnson.  Such  a 
hostile  and  "Show  me"  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  pubfic 
caused  Johnson  to  retreat  into 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Master    Plan.    A    tutorial    pro 

op- 
San 
Mateo  known  as  the  College 
Readiness  Program  was  abrupt- 
ly scuttled  on  December  10, 
1968,    and    its    black    director, 


Nearly  any  Bchool  ckI- 
minisfraffon,  faced  with 

already,  more  or  lesi  ThU  arti-  vo/f    Of    shufdown    Will  their  Boards  of  Directors  with 

JL^al^  ?i;oi:tllJ'n'^e![r2-  grant  every  demand  but  ''''  ^^"'^  ^'^  "'  ^^"^^ 

ftuming  that  California  student  ^^^.  ^L^x  #i.^  •*..J^«*.  U  Student  Unrest  Everywhere 

revolution  is  the  vanguard  of  ®''®'  '"^^  '"®  Students  be  ^here  has  been  student  un- 

student  revolution  everywhere,  granted   O    VOfCe    in    the  rest  at  all  three  levels  of  the 

That    assumption    is    arguable,  ^    ..               ,  .  Master    Plan.    A    tutorial    pro- 

but  two  facts  stand  out  in  its  pOIICy-lfiaking  prOCeSS  or  gram  and  transitional-year  op 

favor:   1.  the  high  incidence  of  aL^    .. ^ ;.,^ «.:*., /#  eration  at  the  College  of  Sai 

student  strikes,  sit-ins,  disrup-  ^"^    Umversity. 

tions,    etc.   in   state  schools   at  — »— ^^——^.^...^.ii. 

all  levels  of  the  higher  educa-  trahzed    in    the    "semi-sacred" 

tion  system  and  in  different  lo-  Master  Plan  for  Hiifher  Educa- 

cations  throughout  the  state,  tion,  which  organizes  the  junior  ^"^  Hoover  transferred  with- 
and  2.  the  Master  Plan  for  colleges  state  colleges  and  ^"^  explanation  to  other  duties. 
Higher  Education  in  California  state  university  campus^  into  J^^  weeks  earlier  the  C.R.P. 
Itself,  which  is  the  most  ad-  a  rigid  hierarchy  of  status  and  had  lost  control  ot  i^  own 
vanced.  technologically-influ-  function.  It  is  a  system  that  ex-  ^Vi?^^  ^^^  ^^^  several  HEW  and 
enced,  Multiversitudinous  uni-  pects  to  fit  the  category  of  the  ?^^  grants  as  well  as  founda- 
versity  system  in  the  world,  society  for  which  it  was  tail-  ^^^  money),  also  with  no  ex- 
Such  centralized,  efficient  edu-  ored    ("Education"),   and   it   is  Planation    given.    Support    sti- 

cation  seems  likely  to  pave  the  run  like  a  business.  ^^^^^  i^^i„   J^?^^.  ^^^^        . 

wav    fnr    u/iHosr^r^aH     f^ffinic^n*^  hundred  CRP  Students  were  cut 

way    for    widespread,    efficient        It  should  be  remembered  that  by  more  than  90%,  and  when 

there  are  few  private  colleges  a  so-called  "riot"  ensued,  San 
or  universities  out  here.  The  Mateo  pigs  occupied  the  cam- 
state  university,  at  the  top  of  pus.  They  are  still  there,  and  it 
thaf  <i  V  <;fat«  ..Mil  K^  w^^^  ^^^  Master  Plan's  hierarchy,  takes  a  student  ID  or  an  admin- 
nV^n  ^af  h^^nn^To  nf  If  ^!S  ^^^  '^  ^'""^  ^*  ^^«  ^^^  S^^^""  i^tration  pass  to  hear  a  lecture 
2^rv  -  an/ fht  ?^i  1  ^"  *^^^  ^^  California's  high  at  C.S.M  The  trustees  had 
Sl^f  *^f  fh  1?  ^^'^  ^l^^V  «:hools.  Berkeley  is  the  most  grown  alarmed  at  the  size  of 
dent  of  the  college.  Dr  S  I.  desirable;  its  cutoff  levels  (of  CRP,  and  realized  that  there 
wayatcawa  has  apparently  be-  grade  point  averages  and  stand-  were  many  more  black  and 
come  something  of  a  household  ardized  exams)    are  highest  of  third  world  people  in  San  Ma 


student  rebellion. 

Household  Gods 
Ronald    Reagan    has    stated 


San  Francisco  State,  the  updated  vernion  of  a  garrison  uni' 
versity.  The  cops  daily  guard  the  bVildtngs.  preventing  dem- 
onstrators entrance,  on  Hayakawa's  orders  to  keep  the  uni» 
versity  open  and  running.  (People's  International  New^ 
Service/LNS). 


god     since     the     crisis     began,    the  various  university  campus-    teo  County  who  might  want  to    administration,  have  evolved  a    are    equally    threatened; 

Needless     to     say,     Hayakawa.    es.    The    universities    also    em-    get   a    break   from   the   college   ^^^^^^     °^     "selective     prosecu-    fhat  old  course,  given  iden 

Reagan,     and     Mayor     Joseph   phasize  graduate  education  and    and  go  through  the  school.    If   [^^^'l  ^\^J.?}^^^^y^^l^}l  ^^^J^^^/    i^Z^^L^.^J:?u,?'^„^I'.;''5^1"\ 

California  Red 

THE  STUDENT 
REVOLUTION  SCENE 


By  HOWARD  WINANT 


now 
tical- 
nion- 
ers  of  strikes  or  sit-in.i,  demon-  otone  mumble  again  and  agiin, 
strations,  and  building  seizures  but  required,  so  if.s  tough  shit 
are  prosecuted  for  conspiracy  right?  it  doesn't  have  to  be  a 
(a  felony  which  carries  a  3-year  good  course  rigiit?  now  that 
jail  term)  to  commit  a  misde-  cour.se  has  to  attract  students. 
meanor  (like  trespassing,  which  Come  on,  you  jokers  reading 
carries  a  thirty-day  sentence  at  this!  Suroly  not  one  .n  ten  of 
most).  This  tactic  "is  being  used  you  can  justify  his  students! 
in  cases  now  pending  against  Socrates  said  that  if  hi.s  stu- 
the  Oakland  Seven,  who  organ-  dents  would  not  come  to  him, 
ized  Stop  -  the  -  Draft  -  Week  in  he  would  pay  thwn  to  come. 
1967,  and  again.st  the  Mosos  How  many  of  you  would  give  a 
Three,  who  led  the  Mo.ses  Hall  shit?  Pour  time  is  coming, 
seizure  during  the  Cleaver  con-  For  le.ss  bitter  words  than 
troversy  at  Berkeley  this  fall.      those,  Eldridge  Cleaver  was  l>e- 


trayed  by  the  Berkeley  faculty 
senate,  when  the  regents,  in 
clear  violation  of  tlieir  cliarter 
and  AAUP  guidelines,  denied 
credit  for  a  course  partially 
taught  by  Cleaver.  The  faculty 


Alioto  of  San  Francisco  have  research  (to  the  detriment  of  all  those  people  from  the  ghet-  The  San  Franci.sco  State  Col- 
been  amassing  political  riches  undergraduate  education),  to  ea.st  of  the  Baysliore  Free-  lege  war  drags  on,  though  the 
in  California  by  trumpeting  They  get  the  lion's  share  of  way  go  to  the  College  of  San  students  would  not  have  lasted 
their  opposition  to  the  students'  public  money  (federal,  state,  Mateo,  where  would  the  peo-  this  long  without  the  teacher 
strike  and.  more  recently,  to  foundation)  under  the  Master  pie  who  lived  west  of  the  free-  strike.  This  is  little  more  than 
the    AFT    teachers'    strike    as  Plan;   and  they  attract  private  way  go?  a  collision  of  fortuitous  circum- 

well.   This  political   gain   is   of  donations,     because     of     their        A  student  strike  is  going  on  stances,  however.  Though  there    refused  to  grant  credit  over  tlie 

course  created  through  the  de-  prestige,  more  readily  than  do  at  Berkeley,  run  by  a  coalition  are     many     good     and     brave    regt^-nts'   interpositiou.  adopUng 

struction  of  S.  F.  State  and  the  the  state  colleges  or  junior  col-  of  forces  similar  to  that  at  S.  F.  teachers    at    S.    F.    State,    poor    in.stead  a  mild  resolution  seek- 

splitting  of  heads.  But  there  is  leges.   The   universities   burden  State:  Third   World  Liberation  working     conditions     and     the    ing  redre:*i.  The  same  Berkeley 

another  side  to  the  coin:  Reagan  their    faculties    with    no    more  Front,    Black    Student    Union,  presence  of  police  were  the  fac-    faculty  which  today  is  crossing 

and    Alioto's   support    is  short-  than  nine  hours  of  teaching  per  various    white    radical    groups  tors    which    brought    out     the    the  picket  lines  of  the  student 

lived.   It  is  the  product  of  the  week  like  SDS,  PL,   etc.    The  Berk-  teachers  and  demanded  the  San 

backlash    sentiment    generated        The    state    colleges    get    the  eley  strike   can   count   on   less  Francisco  Lal)or  CounciPs  sanc- 

by  these, politicians  during  the  s?horter  end  of  the  stick.     They 


They   are    no   allies    of 


early  da^^s  of  the  strike.  Most 
S.  F.  State  workers  are  now 
honoring  the  AFT  picket  lines, 
and  Alioto  has  made  coy  ad- 
vances to  the  S.  F.  State  Black 


choose  their  students  from  the 
waiting  lists  and  rejects  of  the 
University  and  they  educate  a 
lot  of  public-school  teachers  (of 
whom  some  are  no  doubt  rad- 


Students*  Union  (which  were  ical  innovators;  the  rest  are  the 
promptly  exjwsed  and  reject-  familiar  martinets  whom  we 
ed)  have  all  known  and  loved). 
It  is  the  media  which  m,ide  They  have  limited  graduate 
Sam  Hayakawa  the  "Educator  programs,  and  severely  limited 
of  the  Year"  in  America,  and  funding.  Nearly  all  their  funds 
especially  in  California.  The  come  from  the  state,  and  it  is 
media  have  also  made  it  impos-  hard  to  circumvent  the  bu- 
sible  for  militants,  confronta-  reaucracy  and  fund  a  new  pro- 
tionists.  New  Leftists  (or  what-  gram.  Professors  teach  twelve 
ever  we  are)  to  drum  up  any  hours  per  week, 
white  popular  support  worth  Both  the  University  and  the 
mentioning.  Black  and  Third  state  colleges  are  centrally  con- 
World  community  support  at  trolled  by  the  Regents  and  the 
S.  F.  State  has  been  crucial  in  Slate    College    Board    of   Trus- 


keeping  the  strike  alive.  The 
Panthers  (whose  Minister  of 
Education,  George  Murray,  is 
the  crux   of   one  of  the  strike 


tees,   whose  Chairman   is  a  re- 
gent.    The  junior   colleges   arc 

run  on  a  regional  basis,  accept- 
ing students  from  the  counties 


iVw*"!* 


demands)   have  provided  much  thoy  were   built   to   serve,    and 

of  the  BSU-community  liaison.  }^^^^y  controlled  and  financed. 

Surprisingly  enough.  Uieir  alii-  Their     boards     are     generally 

ance   with    white   radicals   and  made  up  of  local  biisinessmon. 

the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  is  professionals,   etc.     The  junior 


Cops  7ise  their  nc?<»  long  thin  night  slicks  in  ingenious  ways. 
(People's  International  News/LNS). 


strike 
ours. 

Bu.sines.s:  .some  more  analysis 

The  liigher  education  .system 
in   California   today    is  a   bu.si- 
ne.ss,  a  huge  public  trust  opt^r- 
atcd   for   llie  Ijenefit  of  a   rela- 
tive few.  The  state  and  federal 
governments,   and    the  founda- 
tions   and    corporatious.    invest 
in     faculty     (through     research 
grants)      and      in     students 
(through  directed  training  pat- 
terns  or    "e'iianneling")    on    all 
levels   of    the    educational    sys- 
tem.   Multiversity    and    techni- 
ver.sity  exist  lo  fill  places  in  tiie 
present   military- industrial- cor- 
porate  capitali.U    world,    which 
naturally   resists  change.    That 
world  is  threatened  by  hippies 
and    draft    re.sisters.    by     bhirk 
studies  doiKirttnents.  black  mil- 
itants, by  natural  haircuts  and 
dopers    and    leisure    specialises. 
They    don't    fit    in:    they    want 
change,  they  want  control.  Re- 
sist them.  Just  look  at  any  uni- 
versity's board  of  trustees:  they 
have    all    the    power.     On    the 


support  from  the  teachers  than  tion.    Racism,  oligarchical  con 

the  S.F.S.C    strike,  because  the  trol  by  a  removed  and  central-    State  College  Board  of  Trustees 

arurnming    up   auuui    me    uiuy    — "v.„^^^-^  . — .^-o,.  u         i  •♦   -,lf«^^  o.*  t»^^  ized    body,   and    lack    of    funds    sit  the  Hearst  Press,  the   Bank 

white    support    for    the    strike    f.^tent    by    the    large    corpora-    J^^^.^hers  have  it  ^^fter  at  Her-  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,   ^j^j^j,    ^^,^    ^^    America   and    .several    oliier 

which,  has    arisen    outside    the    Jions^^     whic-h     they     serve     by    keley,  and  are  less  alive  to  the  ^^^.^^    grievances    of    the    stu-    large    banks,    the    IX-l     Monte 

educational  system  so  far.  The    teaching  technical  .skills  to  peo-    needs    of    undergraduates    and  ^^^^^   For  the  teachers,  that  or-    Corp.  (a  friend  to  fruit-piek-rs 

liberals   of   the   white    commu-    ple  who  then  sell  their  skills  at    the    community.    The    striking  der  of  grievances  should  »>e  re-    everywhere).     Venezuelan    oil, 
nitv   are   lined   uo   where   they    ^^^  ^^^^'   industrial  park.  Thus   forces    are    unified,     but    they 
belong    by    now:     against    the    the     College     of     San     Mateo,    must  go  out  and  get  their  stu- 
strike,  against  the  15  demands,    which  serves  San  Mateo  Coun-    dent  support,  becau.se  it  won  t 

at  best  secondarily  against  pig    ty  on  the  San  Francisco  Penin-    come  to  them    Police  are  being  

power.    Liberalism    is    morally    sula,  dutifully  hand  stamps  and    kept    away    from    Berkeley    at  ties  are  simple  to  identify,  but    en?   Is  anywhere  any  difTerent? 

-  _   .."'    cancels    technicians     for     such    present.     Authorities     in     Ala-  difficult  to  solve.      Nearly   any 

companies  as  Lockheed,  Varian,    meda    County,    working    hand-  school    admini.stralion,    faced 

Hewlett-Packard,   I.   T.    8c   T.,    in-glov«    with    the    University  with  an   imminent  student   re- 
volt or  .shutdown,  will  grant  ev- 


versed  in  importance. 
Some  Analysis 

The   i.ssues   in   all  the.se  bat- 


Chilean  and  Argentinean 
mines.  elcK^tronics  and  aero- 
.spacc  companies.  There  it  is, 
right?    Is   Brandeis  any    dilTer- 


bankrupt  everywhere;  in  Cali- 
fornia liberalism  and  conserva- 
tism are  identical.  Besides. 
there  is  a  de  facto  news  black- 
out on  any  pro-strike  news  (the 
Hearst  press  and  CBS  are  affili- 
ated with  the  State  College 
Board  of  Trustees).  Besides. 
people  believe  what  they  arc 
most  comfortable  believing. 
And  who  wants  to  believe  those 
nasty  stories  about  that  cute 
little  Japanese  in 
hat?  Better  blame  the  nigge 
and  weirdos. 


The  faculty  of  every  school 
in  the  state  is  owned  by  this 
combination  of  interests.  Near- 
ly every  teacher,  from  the  low- 


ihul 
student 

that    cute  ir     i    .  •         «•  I  •!•«  •        *  pulsions,  seen  mass  arrests  and  ^t,,^,.   «..^r>u....c,   ,.>i«i.   ,^,.,>^w....^a 

the    funny   SClf -dctCrmmatUm   and   mdltanCy  just   as  boatings,   seen   acts  of   blaum  ?i'"!J,'ofa7'ninnc  i".     ,  H,!^ 

he  niKUers  ,  ii        .  i  i  i     '  bigotry     and     constitutional  .."^'.v.,'    striko     takinu    Ihpir 

much    as    bUlck    students    do,    then    every-  rights  rescinded,  by  adn,inistra.  ;;L„1ograplisand\a,K.r"™rd,ng 


The  Master  Plan 


J  tions    which    piously    cling    to  L    ■    ^^-L^^  ^  ^-^,1  nrofcssors 

thinci  we  huve  learned  and  all  our  radkal-  dom  "'Mo^^coiu'let  had  rath-'  T"".  r^'^,.  '^'"^  p^''f'-*"-» 

^  aom      Mosi    colleges   naa    raui  ^ec  dod    to    keep    on    str  king. 

•    _„     I •    . _•       •...* I    .•    1.^  >>  er  hll  their  campuses  with  po-  ^,     ..^     ,.„, ,/.     .,..,,„     ..,   «• 


I  believe  that  the  causes  for 

SrmTh7ou|houTre"us^  isfu  mid  reslstance  is  just  a  sad  joke. 

and  certainly  uniform  in  Cali- 
fornia, Here,  education  is  cen-  ■^"^■■"  — "^^"^ 


er   fill    thei.    «..iiiij»u3v.->    wim    jj^j-  .      ,.  wf^n*      hr-ivo      nw»n 

lice  than  accept  students'  rights   i^"hte  is  .JtilMho  posJ  hTi-v  thai 
to    learn    what    thoy    wi.sh    '*"'*  ^ 


{ 


and 
what  they  must.  And  faculties 


(Continued  on  Page  iO> 
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Opinion 


White  Power  at  Brandeis 


Shimon  Cottschalk 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Gottschalk  is  a  graduate  student  at  the  Florence  Heller  School.  He 
cormnents,  "It  is  my  hope  that  neither  the  humor  not  the  intense  seriousness  of  these  lines  will 
be  misrunderstood/' ) 


It  was  5:30  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoon in  the  Adminislralion 
Building  on  the  Brandeis  cam- 
pus. Members  of  the  univer- 
sity's Afro-American  Organiza- 


p.m.  The  same  arguments.  The 
same  issues.  A  bigger  crowd 
than  before.  It  was  as  if  noth- 
ing had  changed.  President 
Morris    Abram    steps    momen- 


tion  had  by  that  time  been  bar-    tarily    out   of  the   heat    of   the 
ricaded      within      Ford      Hall,    negotiations     chamber    at     the 


across  the  way,  for  more  than 
24  hours.  They  would  stand  by 
their  demands  —  if  necessary, 
lace  expulsion,  criminal  sanc- 
tion, or  worse. 

The  white  "radicals"  were 
gathercKi  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Administration  Buildmg,  dis- 
cussing the  desirability  of  add- 


end of  the  hall.    He  is  a  white 
fascist    pig.     A    lackey    of    the 


teach  me.  We  will  intentionally 
fail  our  examinations  until 
grading  is  stopped.  Next  Mon- 
day, let  us  take  the  entire 
kitchen  staff  out  to  lunch. 

That  big  gaping  hole  oppo- 
site the  library.  Workers,  be- 
longing to  unions  not  partic- 
ularly   known    for    their    open 


Black  Power 

The  Myth  of  Separatism 

By  STEVEN  KRAMER 

We  are  living  in  an  age  w'here  everyone  wants  to  do  his 
own  thing.  The  hippie  takes  his  drugs.  SDS  plans  its  revolu- 
lion,  and  the  black  dreams  of  black  power  and  black  commu- 
nities, Everyone  is  agitated,  distraught,  and  violently  yelf- 
expressive.  The  manipulated  society,  the  consensus  society  of 
which  we  spoke  so  bitterly — that  society  which  seemed  to  nave 
eliminatcHi  the  possibility  not  only  of  revolution  but  of  any 
radical  social  change— has  given  birth  to  a  hundred  ditterent 
forces  of  opposition.   Marcuse  was  wrong — the  one-dimensional 

totalitarian  impulse  has  bred  a _ 

multi  -  dimensional     response,    oped"      people      of      Vietnam, 
Conflicts  have  been  brought  out    should     cast     their     homeward 


racist  establishment,  desT>^rate-    members'hip  policies,  are  erect- 


ly struggling  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  *'I  shall  have  end- 
less patience,"  he  said.  And 
that's  just  the  point:  We  do  not. 
We  demand  justice  now. 

There  is  guilt.   Guilt  because 


ing  their  own  demands  to  those    we  are  not  black;  guilt  because 


of  the  black  students.  (We  de- 
mand that  the  gmding  system 
be  eliminated.)  But  no,  it  was 
reasoned,  we  must  not  steal 
their  thunder.  This  is  their 
strugf^lo,  and  we  must  not  hitch 
our  wn^on  to  their  cause.  .  .  . 
What  sliall  wc  do  when  the  po- 
lice come?  How  can  we  fi^'hl  on 
the  slippery  ice?  Yet  it  would 
be  foolish  to  withdraw  into  the 
building  where  Mace  would  be 
doubly  efTective.  .  .  .  We  have 
to  destroy  the  university — not 
physically,  but  its  structure:  it 
is  an  evil  white  racist  institu- 
tion, and  must  be  destroyed  be- 
fore it  can  be  rebuilt.  .  .  . 
Later     t'li.at     evening,     11:00 


ing  there  a  structure.  Every 
morning  we  might  serenade 
them  with  Freedom  songs — un- 
til they  get  the  point. 

In  true  Johnsonian  style, 
then,  we  shall  escalate.  Fifty 
Brandeis  sophomores  will  vol- 


jnto  the  open.  But  Uiis  sudden 
release  of  energies  does  not 
mean  that  the  millenium  is 
here.  First,  because  the  re- 
sponse is  ambivalent.  While 
black    and    white    radicals   vo- 


glances  at  the  community  con- 
trol experiment  in  Brooklyn? 
Insofar  as  separatism  means 
the  withdrawal  of  the  black 
from  radical  politics,  insolai  as 
it  promises  to  end  that  annoy- 


ciferously  dissent  from  the  old    ing  mixture  of  ghetto  dwci 


we  do  not  suffer — nay,  guilt  be-    untarily  exchange  their  places 


'"We  will  intentionally  fail  our  examinations 
until  grading  is  stopped.  Next  Monday  let  us 
take  the  entire  kitchen  staff  out  to  lunch. 


CONCERT 

(Kxclusive  to 
The  Justice) 

Ret'urnin^r  for  the  fifth 

year  to  Brandeis: 
Denes  Zsigmondy,  violin 
Anne  Liese  Nissen,  piano 

performing?  works  by: 

Mozart,  Stravinsky, 
Schubert,  Beethoven. 

Saturday  ni^ht,  Feb.  22 

8:30  P.M. 

Slosber^'  Recital  Hall 

COMK,  COME,  COME, 
COME  ! 

(Due  to  an  oversight,  this 
announcement  <li(l  not  ap- 
pear in  the  (iazette.) 


BARBER  SHOP 
BANK  SQUARE 

912-A   Main 
WALTHAM.   MASS. 


I 


cause  we  do  not  know  suffer- 
ing. Guilt  because  we  are  not 
in  Vietnam,  and  guilt  because 
we  are  not  in  jail.  Guilt  be- 
cause we  have  always  had  ev- 
erything; guilt  because  we  are 
so  damne<i  middle-class;  guilt 
because  we  know  deep  within 
ourselves  that  we  are  the  es- 
tablishment, and  we  thrive  on 
our  privileged  status. 

It  is  as  if  forever  we  have 
been  demanding,  and  in  truth, 
forever  we  have  been  given. 
But  we  have  been  cheateil.  The 
value  of  your  gold  is  but  straw, 
and  all  of  those  holy,  moraliz- 
ings  lies.  In  the  name  of  peace, 
you  prepare  for  war;  in  the 
name  of  justice  you  imprison 
men;  in  the  name  of  equality 
you  seek  to  impose  upon  us  an 
insufferable  uniformity. 

We  have  resolved  this  day 
that  henceforth  we  shall  de- 
mand no  more.  You  have  de- 
ceivcKl  us  too  often,  and  indeed, 
you  have  nothing  to  give.  From 
now  on,  we  shall  give  to  each 
other,  and  if  you  will  accept, 
you  too. 

Che  taught  us  how  terribly 
boring  it  is  to  be  a  revolution- 
ary—  most  of  the  time.  But  the 
work  of  a  revolutionary  is  to 
make  revolution,  and  we  will 
begin  with  ourselves.  We  will 
begin  with  the  mundane  and 
build  further.  From  now  on, 
free  money.  Those  who  are  rich 
will  leave  the  surplus  where 
those  who  are  poor  will  readily 
find  it.  We  will  be-gin  to  build 
communities  in  which  we  can 
truly  love  each  other.  I  will 
be  your  teacher,  and  you  will 


STUDY  IN  ISRAEL 

Tel  Aviv  University  -  1969-70 

An  accredited,  program  open  to  students  interested  in 
explorin^ir  the  various  aspects  of  life  in  Israel  while 
earning  Acailemic  credits. 

American  students  who  wish  to  study  their  JUNIOR, 
SOPHOMORE  or  FRESHMAN  YEAR  at  Tel  Aviv 
University  are  invited  to  apply  for  admission.  Studies 
are  in  English.  A  summer  Ulpan,  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
jruage,  is  required  for  students  who  are  not  fluent  in 
Hebrew. 

Scholarships  are  available 
For  additional  information  complete  and  mail  coupon 
below. 


;  American  Friends  of  the  Tel  Aviv  University,  Inc. 

i  41  East  42nd  Street 

;  New  York,  New  York  10017  (MU  7-5651) 

I  Gentlemen: 

•  Flease  send  me  information  for  (cheek  one) 
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in  the  university  for  one  se- 
mester with  50  students  from 
Mass.  State,  downtown.  Make 
room  in  tfic  dormitories,  and 
be  sure  that  t'here  is  adequate 
free  money  for  those  extras, 
without  which  life  at  Brandeis 
would  be  insuflerablc.  Next 
semes-ter,  150  juniors  will  ex- 
change places  with  150  juniors 
in  one  of  those  teachers'  col- 
leges for  black  folk  in  South- 
east Alabama.  The  new  Afro- 
American  Studies  Department 
at  Brandeis  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  them  —  more  so 
than  to  some  of  us,  who  might, 
despite  all,  end  up  in  Great 
Nix'k,  Long  Island. 

Next,  we  might  be  able  to  in- 
duce every  eig'hth  member  of 
the  faculty  to  take  on  an  ex- 
change position  for  one  or  two 
semesters  at  one  of  the  afore- 
mentioned universities.  On  that 
basis,  we  might  achieve  that 
percentage  of  black  faculty 
which  the  Afro-American  stu- 
dents demand.  Any  other  meth- 
od would  simply  impoverish 
the  faculties  of  less  affluent, 
predominantly  black  colleges, 
for  our  own  limited  purposes. 
.  .  .  So  what's  wrong  with  a 
Judaic  Studies  Department  at 
Tuskegee? 


"liberalism,"  white  proletarians 
are  dissenting  also — with  such 
fine  revolutionaries  as  Mr.  Im- 
periale.  Second,  because  the 
very  multi  -  dimensionality  of 
the  response  among  opponents 
of  society  makes  their  coopera- 
tion on  the  one  dimension 
which  ultimately  counts,  the 
political  dimension,  very  dilli- 
cult    indeed.    And    unless    such 

cooperation     is     achieved,     the  ^  ^    ^ 

American      left      is      liopeless.    candy-stores*  and   d'airies),"and 


i'  rs 
with  middle-class  children,  in- 
sofar as  it  promises  to  keep  tiie 
black  witliin  the  ghetto,  and 
make  him  like  it,  black  sep- 
aiatism  surely  seems  wortn- 
wnile  to  the  honorable  geii.,e- 
men  of  the  Ford  Foundauon. 
What  is  the  price?  Eliminate  a 
few  white  teachers,  spend  a 
little  money  on  black  capaal- 
ism  (the  attempt  to  accumulate 
primitive  capital  by  setting  up 


Those  wiio  think  America  is  al- 
ready a  racist  country  will  have 
to  revise  t'heir  opinions  if  the 
heirs  to  the  consensus  society 
turn  out  to  be  its  old  directors, 
the  so-called  military  industrial 
complex  —  backed  by  a  mass 
movement  of  those  groups 
which  are  already  proto-lascist. 
Crucial  to  the  future  of  the 


try  to  buy  off  potentially  suc- 
versive  black  leaders  with  uu- 
reaucratic  positions.  And  since 
the  money  will  come  from  liie 
cutside,  real  control  will  cornc 
from  the  outside,  too.  A  beau- 
tiful dream,  eh?  If  only  liie 
planners  and  manipulators 
have  their  way,  the  black 
"problem"      will      be      solved: 


American  left  is  the  position  ef    without   bayonets,  tear  gas. 


or 
any  real  improvement  of  tne 
black's  condition.  And  the  po- 
tential alliance  of  black  and 
white  radical,  an  alliance  aim- 
ing at  a  real  transformation  of 
American  society,  will  never 
be  realized. 

Separatism,  as  an  end  in  it- 
self, is  a  myth.  And  as  a  myth 
it  enables  men  to  tra  isc  iid 
real  conflicts  and  fight  symbol- 
ic ones  instead.  Unfortunately, 
those  people  who  live  by  my  ns 
are  easily  manipulated,  often 
by  the  agents  of  the  foi  ces 
which  made  their  situation 
miserable  in  the  first  place.  At 
The  choice  is  .  .  ,  rev-  ^^^^  moment,  there  is  nothing 
.       .  .  .  more    potentially    radical    and 

Of  Uf  I O nary  infegraf^'on,   subversive  to  this  society  ir.an 

the  use  of  critical  r€^*yon.  Only 
a  true  grasp  of  the  present  sit- 
uation can  enable  us  to  master 
it,  rather  than  become  its  vic- 
tims. 


the  black,  above  all,  of  the 
black  militant.  At  this  moinent, 
many  blacks  are  working  for 
separatism.  It  is  not  clear  ex- 
actly what  separatism  means, 
whether  it  is  being  pursued  as 
a  means  or  as  an  end  in  itself. 
From  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  of  course,  separatism  is 
eminently  explicable.  The 
black,  oppressed  for  centuries, 
was  suddenly  given  the  hope  of 
eciualily.  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1954,  the  Freedom 
Marches,  all  fed  the  hope  that 


// 


integration  through  a 
united  front  against  a 
malignant  society/' 


Council 


opened  to  freshmen  next  year. 
Judicial  Resolution 

Council  went  on  record  as 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  po- 
tential Administrative  Com- 
mittee role  in  the  judicial 
cases  resulting  from  the  dis- 
ruption of  Dr.  I.  Milton  Sacks' 
Politics  la  class  during  the 
Ford  Hall  occupation.  They 
calle<l  for  a  delay  in  adjudica- 
tion of  the  two  dozen  disrup- 
tors'  cases  until  the  new  judici- 
ary system  is  set  up. 

After  ninety  minutes  of  de- 
bate, Council  decided  to  ap- 
propriate funds  to  establish  a 
macrobiotic  snackbar  at  Chol- 
mondeleys  for  weekday 
lunches.  The  snackbar  will 
serve  rice,  other  grains,  organ- 
ic foods,  and  other  non-chemic- 
ally  treated  foods. 

EPC  Report 

Larry  Joseph,  EPC  chairman 
reported  on  recent  action  by 
various  committees  and  groups 
on  the  demands  of  the  black 
students.  He  also  discussed  a 
letter  sent  to  TYP  students,  and 
the  relative  success  of  the  flex- 
ible curriculum  courses.  Joseph 
also  announced  that  he  antici- 
pated no  change  in  pass-fail 
regulations  this  year  due  to 
faculty  inaction. 

Council  set  dates  for  the  up- 
coming  representative  elec- 
tions. Name  Submission  dead- 
line is  Feb.  28.  with  the  pri- 
mary on  March  7. 

Council  President  Eric  Yoffie 
also  told  the  Council  that  Wil- 
liam Goldsmith  has  resigned  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  that  Justin  Simon  has 
resigned  his  post  on  the  Uni- 
versity Council. 


integration  was  imminent.  And 
then,  the  sad  truth  set  in.  Re- 
sistance to  integration  was 
great  among  the  whites,  and  the 
substantial  governmental  ef- 
forts necessary  to  make  black 
equality  a  social  and  economic 
eciuality  were  not  made.  The 
frustration  of  this  revolution  of 
rising  expectations,  loget'her 
with  the  long-standing  sense  of 
inferiority  among  the  blacks, 
produced  a  defensive  compen- 
sation. Since  white  society  was 
closed  to  the  black,  the  black 
chose  to  reject  white  society. 
The  black  was  entirely  right  in 
believing  that  integration  was 
not  the  answer — it  integration 
meant  simply  the  manipulated 
entrance  of  the  black  into  a 
manipulated  society.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  solution  of  separat- 
ism, so  long  as  it  is  seen  not 
as  a  temporary  means  in  the 
struggle  for  equality,  but  as  an 
end  in  itself,  is  not  the  answer 
either. 

Separatism,  community  con- 
trol of  schools,  and  so  forth 
cannot  remove  the  black  from 
his  marginal  place  in  the 
American  economy,  nor.  for 
that  matter,  will  it  help  the 
now-forgotten  southern  rural 
Negro.  Will  black  teachers  be 
able  to  save  black  youth  from 
the  degradation  of  unemploy- 
ment or  unskilled  work?  And 
if  the  curriculum  becomes 
geared  to  the  black  soul  in- 
stead of  the  real  economic 
world,  where  will  t.he  young 
get  jobs?  Where  will  the  mon- 
ey come  from?  From  white 
society?  Why  should  a  "racist" 
society  want  to  support  black 
separatism?  The  fact  that  it  is 
willing  should  give  us  pause 
Is  It  entirely  coincidental  that 
Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  and  his 
crew,  whose  reputations  rest 
on  their  glorious  exploits  in 
pacifying       the      "underdevel- 


The  black  seizure  of  Ford 
Hall  at  Brandeis  was  an  action 
of  great  courage.  It  showed 
that  the  blacks  were  willing  to 
put  their  bodies  on  the  line. 
Yet  the  blacks'  unwillin^'ness 
to  work  for  common  ends  with 
the  other  students,  their  call 
for  black  student  control  of  a 
black  department,  instead  of 
student  power  in  all  depart- 
ments, made  a  real  success  im- 
possible. Brandeis  demon- 
strates the  dangers  involved  in 
splitting  a  radical  movement 
along  purely  racial  lines.  It  is 
an  experience  that  must  be  un- 
derstood and  transcended. 

The  choice  is  neither  old- 
style  integration  nor  black 
separatism.  It  is  revolutionary 
integration,  integration 
through  a  united  front  against 
a  malignant  society. 


BE  CREATIVE  !  ! 

The  best  writers  at  Bran- 
deis send  poetry,  stories 
and  essays  to  Folio.  (Be- 
fore the  approaching 
deadline.  .  .  .) 


COMING  in  next  week's 
JUSTICE:  Professor  Leo 
Treitler  on  the  Ford  Crisis — 
"On  Power  and  Education." 


CAR  FOR  SALE 

Professor  returning  to  Englond  wishes 
to  sell  1962  Chevy  Stotion  Wogon, 
9-$eoter,  6  cylinder,  stondord  shift, 
excellent  running  order,  cleon,  $300. 
Ring  358-4643. 
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By  HERMAN  EPSTEIN 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Epstein  is  Professor  of  Biophysics 
at  Brandeis.) 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  what  they  believe.  As  long  as 
that  1  reply  to  some  aspects  of  we  have  heroes  in  the  mold  tV 
the  whiny,  self-indulgent  drivel  Mr.  Rabkin,  there  would  seem 
published  in  the  December  17,   to   be   little   to   fear   on   that 

19C8  Justice  under  the  name  of   score.  — =. —  -*- =,        .,        . 

Mkk   Rabkin.   Students   should       But,  then,  the  social-psycho-   be  limited  in  future  "letters  to 

really     feel     free     to  •  explore   legist  in   Mr.   Rabkin   rises   tp  the  Editor." 

ideas,   even   in  public    in   pub-   the   surface    and    he    expresses 

lished    columns,    without    any   his  bold-faced  belief  that  "apa- 

rebuke     from     the     world     of  thy  ...  is  in  a  large  measure 

j»duUs.    Students    like    to    play   an  expression  of  students'  ccl 

adult,  and  it  is  only  by  play-   lective  anger  about  a  situation 

ing    the    game    that    adult    be-   which   they    feel   powerless   to 

havior  evolves  in  many  young   improve.    I   would    venture    to 

people.   It  is  even  a  fun  game   say     that     three-quarters,     or 

to   play   as   a   student,   because   more,    of    the    people    in    my 

signilicant  strategies  and  deci-   classes  experience  this  apathy." 

sions  can  be  created  and  tried   Now,    1    would    have    guessed 

while  there  is  little  kick-back   that  a  creative  writer  like  Mr. 

because  there  is,  generally,  no  Rabkin   would  go  on  to   point 

real  responsibility  on  the  part   out   ways   of   helping    students 

of  students.  "What  is  more,  the   emerge    triumphantly    from 

decisions    are    quite    generally   apathy.     But,    Mr.     Rabkin     is 

irrelevant     to     the     course     of   made  of  sterner  stuff.  "When  he 

discovers  a   problem,  his  kind 

of  solution  is  to  debase  every- 
thing   to    the    level    in    which 

apathy  cannot  be  distinguished 

from   intellectual   activism.   He 

does    this    somehow    from    the 

argument  that  grading  is  a 
somehow,  a  preferred  position  symptom  of  dysfunctional  re- 
in the  class.  Despite  Mr.  Rab-   lationships  and  should  be  abol- 

kin's    ingenuity    he    can't    con-   ished   out  of  consideration   for    „appci.iiiB     ^^"-^ «>     •';;r:: 

ceive     of    an    arrangement    to   the  apathy  of  these  three-quar-   fares.  Several  days  ago  a  Civil 
ripht  that  wronc    "Well    who  in   ters  of  the  students.  Aeronautics     Board     examiner 

he^ll^ ise  irrpposed  io  be  in  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Rabkin  ruled  that  "y,o"thf«^es  should 
any  sort  of  a  preferred  posi-  wou  d  then  go  on  to  he  argu-  bedr?.PP^d_  UNLESS  TOE 
tion?  If  students  are  bright  rnent  for  the  pass-fail  system^  ?;?,r^JTi?#  DECISION  IT 
enough  and  motivated  enough  He  docs  this,  on  y  to  surprise  VIEW  ™E  DECISION.  11 
to  meet  without  teachers,  study  me  by  attacking  the  shift  as  an  ^^^L  AUTOMiV^^^ 
without     teachers,     and     learn  evasion  of  the  issue  of  power   COME    EFFECTIVI. 

m  the  classroom.  (Did  Mr.  Rab- 


event,  however  much  I  may 
agree  with  students  about  their 
being  consulted  about  decisions 
before  they  are  made. 

The  spatial  arrangement  of 
a  classroom  indicates  to  Mr. 
Rabkin    that    the    teacher    has, 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

derstanding  of  the  human  con- 
dition in  the  world  so  that  his 
slogan  spouting  may  hopefully 


As  an  Israeli  and  guest  in 
this  country  I  have  limited  my 
response  to  the  Jewish  aspect 
of  his  remarks.  The  issues  re- 
lating to  the  American  scene 
will  hopefully  be  dealt  with  by 
other  readers. 

Elisha  Linder 
Brandeis  University 
Department  of 
Mediterranean 
Studies 

Yoiilh  Fare  in  Danger 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  a  junior  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Houston  and  also  one  of 
several  hundred  thousand  col- 
lege students  who  hold  an  Air- 
lines Youth  Fare  Card. 

I  am  writing  you  and  many 
other  college  newspaper  edi- 
tors in  the  hope  that  fellow  stu- 
dents may  be  alerted  throug;h 
the  editorial  column  of  their 
newspaper  about  the  recent 
happening     concerning     youth 


without  teachers,  let  them  do 
so.  Relieve  us  inferior,  un- 
wanted, and  anti-student  teach- 
ers of  the  feeling  that  we  are 
somehow  needed  to  help  trans- 
mit some  of  what  we  have 
learned  during  our  time  — 
howeveV  by-gone  that  time 
might  be  since  we  were  18  and 
members  of  the  intellectually 
unwashed  but   unpolluted. 

Mr.  Rabkin  sobers  us  by  as- 
serting that  the  classroom  "set- 
up indicates  a  basically  sub- 
servient attitude  of  students  to- 
wards professors  and  a  superior 
attitude  of  professors  towards 
students."  That's  right,  Mr. 
Rabkin,  I  feel  very  much  supe- 
rior in  intellectual  experience 
to  my  students.  Indeed,  after  a 
student  has  learned  something 
in  a  classroom,  he  is  superior 
(in  that  classroom)  to  students 
just  entering  the  class.  That  is 
likely  to  be  even  more  true  for 
an  intelligent  person  who  has 
spent  an  appreciable  fraction 
of  his  adult  life  studying  that 
same  subject. 

Mr.   Rabkin    might  be   inter- 
ested to  know   that   about   1% 


kin  really  feed  his  mother  when 
he    was    two    years    old?)    His 
bold-laced  suggestion  then   ar- 
rives: "inasmuch  as  the  B.A.  is 
a   relatively   meaningless  piece 
of  paper  anyway,  students  auto- 
matically be  granted  credit  for 
courses    registered    for."    It    is 
not     clear     why     Mr.     Rabkin 
stopped  at  such  a  compromised 
position.  He  could  readily  and 
consistently    have    suggested 
that  the  B  A.  be  given  to  any- 
one   who    indicated    his    inten- 
tion   of     registering     for     four 
years'   worth   of  courses,  since 
attendance  cannot  be  required 
because  students  would  then  be 
placed  in  a  lower  power  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  professors 
whose    attendance    is    not     re- 
cuiired.  or  —  if  we  believe  Mr. 
Rabkin    —    even    useful.    But, 
why  stop  at  this  illogical   posi- 
tion?    We     shoul  1    award     de- 
grees   to    anyone    living    long 
enough    to    repeat    before    two 
non-adult  witnesses  the  phrase 
"me     wanna     go    college."     In 
fact,   since  recuJ'ring   babies  to 
express  the  interest  in  going  to 
college   would    put    them    in   a 


^.-■ItU  ivy        »-k«JV»»»  ■.■JUI.         »..K^-w.»-.»         -         -  I^IJII^^V  »VV/IJ-»V.<  I--  V  ••  «••... 

of  college  students  go  on  to  be-   lower  power  position,  it  would 
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ARY  22. 

I  don't  think  that  many  stu- 
dents know  of  this  and  I  urge 
them   to   rise   to    protect    their 
youth   lares.    Most   of   us   have 
limited  budgets  and  receive  our 
spending     money     from     part- 
time    jobs.     I     URGE    EVERY 
STUDENT  TO  CONTACT  THE 
CIVIL     AERONAUTICS 
BOARD,  1825  Connecticut  Av- 
enue. N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20009   and   voice   their    protest 
against     this     unfair     decision 
against   youth    fares.    It   is   im- 
portant that  this  be  done  soon 
so  that  a  new  hearing  will  be 
set,    otherwise   the   ruling   will 
automatically  become  law. 

I  am  told  that  Western  Union 
has  a  new  opinion  telegram  and 
for  90c,  which  can  be  charged 
to  a  student's  telephone,  a  15 
word  telegram  could  be  sent 
from  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  to 
your  own  congressman,  the 
President  and  Vice-President. 
If  a  student  doesn't  have  time 
to  write  his  opinion,  1  recom- 
mend that  he  call  his  nearest 
Western  Union  office  and  send 
the  wire. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Stephanie  Southgrate 


come  professors.  It  is  likely 
that  this  1%  comes  primarily 
from  at  least  the  upper  10%  of 
the  students,  ^o  that  in  any 
classroom  situation  the  teach- 
er is  likely  to  be  "natively" 
brighter  than  all  except  the 
top  10%  of  his  students.  For 
this  reason  alone  it  is  likely 
that  a  substantial  fraction  of 
the  students'  attention  should 
be  aimed  at  the  professor. 

Mr.  Rabkin  goes  on  to  point 
out   "the   responsrbility  of  stu 


be  best  to  award  the  degree 
automatically  at  birth  to  all 
citizens.  After  all,  the  B.A.  is 
a  relatively  meaningless  piece 
of  paper  anyway.  If  awarded 
early  enough,  it  ^ould  be  used 
to  wipe  the  babies'  asses  in- 
stead of  letting  the  excreta  col- 
lect for  18  years  before  being 
spread  over  tho  sterile  halls  of 


Open  Leiler 


To  Brandeis  Vniversity  Stu- 
dents, Faculty,  Administra- 
tion, and  Trustees: 

Many  of  us  in  the  white  com- 
munity who  have  a  total  com- 
mitment to  integration  do  not 
view  the  Black  student  desire 
for    a   degree  of  separation   as 


ine  many  faulty  premises  soc 
that  colleges  may  deal  more 
justly  with  Black  youth  who 
are  now  attempting  to  expand 
those  opportunities  so  recently 
opened  up  to  them. 

Unlike  the  past,  today  it  is 
the  minds  of  our  young  that 
constitute  our  country's  reserve 
of  "undeveloped  land."  Unde- 
veloped minds  represent  no  po- 
tential land  bank,  but  rather  a 
guaranteed  future  drain  on  the 
social  and  economic  wellbeing 
of  every  person  in  the  nation. 

Each  student  must  participate 
to  create  a  climate  that  will  en- 
able him  to  develop  his   "own 
piece  of  land."  It  is  an  affront 
to   good   sense   to   assume   that 
students  will  forever  submit  to 
patterns  that  do  not  serve  them 
adequately.    It    is    equally    ab- 
surd  to   assume  that   students, 
one  step  away  from  the  Black 
ghetto,  in  a  highly  competitive 
academic  world,  are  voicing  a 
blind    rejection    of    integration 
when    they    wish   to    set    up    a 
"family"  community  within  the 
campus  community.  The  Black 
student's     need    for     increased 
sense  of  personal  identity  in  a 
new    and   frequently    harassing 
experience  has  solid   historical 
precedent. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  that  the 
majority    of   immigrant   family 
children     went    to     college    as 
commuting  students.  They  par- 
ticipated little  in  the  social  and 
extra-curricular     life     of     the 
campus.     Traveling    on    public 
transportation  with  former  Vigh 
school    friends,    their    personal 
lives    remained    tied    to    their 
childhood  community  through- 
out  their   college  years.   Econ- 
omics alone  did  not  dictate  this 
pattern.    The    largely    prosper- 
ous,   white,    Protestant    milieu 
of  the  resident  college  popula- 
tion   presented    a    threatening 
and  exclusionary  scene  that  in- 
hibited  immigrant  family  chil- 
dren from  attempting  life  in  the 
dormitory  even  when  econom- 
ically feasible. 

That  Black  students  do  not 
cite  such  facts,  but  express 
their  concerns  in  the  rhetoric 
of  Black  Power,  is  only  a  pop- 
ular excuse  for  complaint.  Far 
more  distressing  and  warrant- 
ing complaint  is  the  poor  mem- 
ory of  educated  adults,  especi- 
ally faculty  and  administrators, 
who  ignore  the  facts  of  their 
own  history  and  miss  the  point 
at  issue. 

There  is  no  more  galling  ex- 
perience for  a  college  student 
than  to  be  told  "lies,"  which  is 
their  term  for  rationalizations 
advanced  to  obtain  compliance 
with  adult  desires.  Most  adults 
congratulate  themselves  that 
they  want  a  more  integrated  so- 
ciety and  more  opportunities 
for  all.  But  Black  students 
know  that  our  well  educated 
society  has  been  woefully  inef- 
ficient in  pursuit  of  these  goals. 
Pious  statements  from  these 
adults     suggesting    that    Black 


enters  represent  a  retreat  from 
democratic   ideals   just   do   not 
ring  true  to  them. 

It  is  important  to  state  clear- 
ly what  is  true:  that  dormitory 
arrangements  are,  traditionally, 
largely  elective — the  one  ex- 
ception, freshman  dormitory  as- 
signments. What  is  the  record 
here?  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  'age-old  practice  of  as- 
signing Jewish  roommates  to 
incoming  Jewish  ireshmen  has 
changed  in  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury. Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  residence  deans  ever  tried 
to  discourage  students  of  a 
single  nationality  or  religious 
affiliation  from  seeking,  as 
friends,  common  housing. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized  that   faculty   and   ad- 
ministrators   alike    have     long 
considered       it       academically 
beneficial   to   set   up  dormitory 
corridors   as   language   centers. 
These   provide  an   elective   op- 
portunity   for    upper-class    lan- 
guage majors  to  improve  their 
language  skills  and  to  permit  a 
more  informal  exchange  on  the 
history     and     culture     of     tne 
country  under  study.  Familiar? 
Why  is  this  program  acceptable 
when    faculty    sponsored,    and 
an    "unseemly    demand"    when 
suggested    by    Black    students? 
It   has  NEVER  been  suggested 
that    such    centers    isolate    the 
participating  students,  to  their 
detriment,  or  that  such  centers 
do  violence   to  the   democratic 
complexion  of  the  university. 

Fven  more  pointedly  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  prevailmg 
view  is  the  acceptance  of  New- 
man Clubs,  Hillel  centers,  etc. 
for  whose  purposes  the  colleges 
have  occasionally  set  aside 
scarce  office  space.  In  some  in- 
stances there  has  been  an  out- 
right allocation  of  land  for 
buildings.  Who  is  rationalizing 
what? 

If  our  younger  citizens  are  to 
accomplish  those  goals  toward 
which  we  have  made  but  the 
barest  beginnings,  then  we 
must  be  willing  to  |)ermit  them 
to  try  their  own  ways  and  stop 
pretending  that  those  ways  are 
so  different  from  traditional 
practices  or  so  threatening  to 
some  fantasy  of  democratic  life. 
It  is  time,  indetnl.  to  trust  to 
free  enterprise  in  the  university 
society,  assured  that  poor  en- 
terprise will  fall  (»f  its  own 
weight  Black  and  white  stu- 
dents alike  will  learn  to  con- 
struct better  enterprises  year 
by  year,  examining  their  own 
previous  errors  or  progress,  as 
every  generation  of  students 
has  done. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Mrs.  Jacob  (Marilyn)  Gottler, 
Rrookline,  Mass. 
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cf  irrelevant  shit."  (Incident- 
ally, I  am  assuming  my  own 
responsibility  to  challenge  Mr. 
Rabkin  because  he  has  deliv- 
ered a  large  load  of  his  own 
irrelevant  shit  —  and  in  pub- 
lie!).  Mr.  Rabkin  then  writes 
some  diffuse  remarks  about 
dysfunctional  situations,  seem- 
ingly to  indicate  that  the  pow- 
er position  of  teachers  pre- 
vents    students     from     saying 


.^    more   expcri 
who  wanted  to  teach. 


thoughtful  people  to   re-exam- 
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TEACH  IN  CHANA  or  NIGERIA? 
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Yes:  —  H   you    .    .    . 
Hove  o  BocKelor's  Degree;  prefcrobly  o  Mosfcrs  Degree. 
Hove  of  leosf  30  $en»e$ter  hours  credi*  in  one  of  the  following: 
o.    physics,    b.    chemistry,    c.    biology,    d,    mothcmotics, 
e.  industriol  orts,  f.  French,  g.  gcogrophy,  h.  home  eco- 
nomics or  i.  business  educotion. 
Desire  to  feoch  of  the  secondory   school  level. 
Are   in  good  heolth;  single,  or  morried  without  children.     <Both 
spouses  must  feoch). 

WRITE:   TEACHERS   FOR   WEST  AFRICA   PROGRAM 

ELI2ABETHT0WN    COLLEGE 

ELIZABETHTOWN,    PENNSYLVANIA    17022 
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(Contimied  from  Pas«  2) 
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I  turn  now  to  a  diicussion  of 
the  specific  proposals  brought 
forward  by  my  colleague  and 
friend. 

1)  "Scrapping  our  four  year 
undergraduate  program." 

Comment:  TViere  is  nothing 
gacred  about  the  number  four. 
It  is  a  convention,  like  summer 
vacations.  For  many  students 
and  for  a  host  of  varied  rea- 
sons, the  time  spent  usefully 
here  could  be  three,  four  or 
five  years. 

2)  "Adopting  a  'five-year 
program'  in  General  Studies 
wit  1  a  series  of  options  (out- 
lined below)." 

"Option  A:  Concentration  in 
General  Studies  by  School. 
There  is  currently  a  concentra- 
tion in  General  Science,  so  it 
only  remains  to  constru<!t  such 
programs  in  Humanities,  So- 
cial Science,  and  Creative  Arts. 
.  .  .  Such  programs,  given  ag- 
gressive directors  in  each 
school  and  an  imaginative  tu- 
torial-seminar approach,  might 
go  far  to  restore  liberal  educa- 
tion to  the  undergraduate 
world." 

Comment:  Worth  pursuing. 
I  hope  others  will  make  propo- 
sals in  this  column  and  in  the 
appropriate  bodies  —  Student- 
Faculty  EPC  for  example. 

"Option  B:  Graduate-Under- 
graduate     Departmental      Pro- 
grams.    For    students,     faculty 
and    others    to    whom    depart- 
mental    di.sciplino     is     not     a 
frightening     concept,     students 
in  Year  III  can  move  into  pro- 
grams that  develop  their  sense 
of  the  discipline  and.  presum- 
ably,    equip     them     to     move 
ahead    into    graduate    work    in 
their  own  or  related  fields.  The 
emphasis      under      Option      B 
would   be    in   educating   honor 
students,    training    in    methods 
and    research,    developing    po- 
tential scholars,  and  these  pro- 
grams .should  therefore   be  se- 
lective.    Each    department 
would    admit   students    on    ap- 
plication at  its  discretion  (em- 


phasis added)  and  t^ose  stu- 
dents who  do  not  meet  depart- 
mental standards  should  l:>e  re- 
turned to  General  Studies  no 
later  than  the  end  of  Year  IV." 


HEARD 
ABOUT 

OUR 
STUDENT 
DISCOUNT? 

Bring  along  your  I.  D.  and 
get  a  17%  discount!  Bona 
fide  college  students  can 
ski  here  any  day  for  only 
$5,  Mon.  through  Fri.  (ex- 
cept during  holiday  peri- 
ods). Uncrowded  midweek 
skiing  gives  you  a  lot  more 
runs  for  your  money. 


Comment:    Read    the    small 
print.  Option  B  is  a  faculty  op- 
tion, not  an  option  for  students. 
It  infringes  the  right  of  every 
student  to  choose  whatever  ma- 
jor  he   desires.     Is    it    not   the 
student's  right  to  choose?  Why 
should  this  right  be  converted 
to   a   privilege  conferred   by   a 
Graduate      Faculty      decision? 
Admission      to     undergraduate 
majors    must    not    become    the 
equivalent  of  admission  proce- 
dures   employed    for    graduate 
students,  i.e.  for  men  and  wom- 
en primarily  involved  in  train- 
ing themselves  for  professional 
careers  in  the  groves  of  acad- 
eme.   Surely    one   of    the    pur- 
poses of  undergraduate  work  Ls 
to  discover  what  it  is  we  want 
to  do — and  this  is  as  it  should 
be.   We  have  all  taught  splen- 
did students  who  were  happy 
to  major  in  our  special   disci- 
pline  but   had  no   intention   of 
going  on  to  graduate  study   in 
that  field  —  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be  too.  Alx)ve  all,  stu- 
dents s>hould  be  free  of  an  au- 
thoritarian     .selectivity      exer- 
cised by  faculty  members  who 
were     hired,     presumably,     to 
teach  these  students,  not  to  for- 
bid them  access  to  their  mys- 
tery. 

"Option  C:  Special  Depart- 
mental Program.  Several  de- 
partments or  programs  now  in 
being  or  prosj>ect  (African  and 
Afro-American  Studies;  Com- 
munity Relations,  etc.)  may, 
where  appropriate,  be  entered 
at  Year  II  (perhaps  even  Year 
I).  Non-departmental  work 
should  be  coordinated  through 
the  Committee  on  General 
Studies  or  the  appropriate  de- 
partments or  schools." 

Comment:  An  area  of  con- 
centration need  not  be  tied,  in 
all  cases,  to  a  single  discipline. 
This  notion,  like  four  years  in 
college  and  summer  vacations, 
is  more  conventional  than  log- 
ical, the  result  of  insufficiently 
examined  habit.  Why  should 
this  sort  of  work  be  called, 
pejoratively,  "non  -  departmen- 
tal?" It  is  cross-departmental. 
Example:  if  I  am  seriously  in- 
terested in  the  classical  world 
will  it  be  a  sorry  education  to 
plan  a  course  of  study  which 
makes  use  of  the  relevant 
courses  and  techniques  in  his- 
tory, in  art,  in  archaeology,  in 
classical  languages  and  litera- 
ture, in  the  history  and  ideas 
of  the  period?  Would  such  a 
program  be  lacking  in  "disci- 
pline" and  "focus?"  Brandeis 
is  quite  conventional  in  matters 
of  curriculum — I  l>elieve  Pro- 
fessor Black  is  on  to  a  good 
thing. 

3)     (Rearrangement    of    the 


undergraduate  college  facilities 
into  coeducational  "colleges" 
with  faculty  fellows.) 

Comment:  Sounds  intriguing. 
Let's  try  it  out. 

4)  "Establishment  of  a  Grad- 
uate Faculty.  .  .  .  Brandeis 
should  formally  ratify  its  fac- 
ulty as  an  independent  body. 
While  all  members  of  the  grad- 
uate faculty  are  automatically 
members  of  the  undergraduate 
faculty,  only  those  academi- 
cians approved  by  the  depart- 
ment and  the  graduate  council 
should  sit  on  the  graduate  fac- 
ulty. The  principal  responsibil- 
ity of  graduate  faculty  mem- 
bers should  be  the  conduct  of 
graduate  education  and  the  un- 


(Option  B)   and   their   faculty 
from  the   rest   of  the  ooaintu- 

nity.  This  proposal  suggesU 
that  Brandeis — a  small  liberal 
arts  institution  fortunate  in  its 
scale  and  not  yet  overwhelmed 
by  hordes  of  faceless  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students — 
has  a  preponderance  of  faculty 
members  who  really  don't 
want  to  educate  undergradu- 
ates but  prefer  to  spend  their 
time  creating  professional  rep- 
licas of  themselves.  This  is  non- 
sense. I  have  been  on  this  cam- 
pus since  1954:  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  remain  and  one  of  the 
reasons  the  university  has  been 
able  to  bring  together  its  dis- 
tinguished faculty   is  precisely 


teach  manageable  numbers  of 
studeiiU  wiiom  they  can  come 
to  know  and  care  about. 

The  other  matters  in  Black's 
pro4)Osal— strengthening  school 
councils  and  student  involve- 
ment— I  will  pass  over  without 
comment  at  this  time.  Let  me 
close  by  saying— if  anyone  is 
still  listening  —  that  The  Jus- 
tice shduld  be  applauded  for 
introducing  onto  its  editorial 
page  a  section  entitled  "Uni- 
versity Reform."  It  is  the  right 
time  and  the  appropriate  topic. 
I  am  most  grateful  for  Gene 
Black's  willingness  to  lead  off 
this  discussion  with  such  an 
impressive  statement;  and  I 
trust  others  will  join  in. 
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"The  aim  is  not  to  make  a  professional  or  pre- 
professionol;  it  is  to  free  the  spirit  and  intel- 
lect, to  make  the  mind  start  to  grow,  to  give 
each  individual  an  awareness  of  the  powers 
which  he  can  command  and  a  renewed  con- 
sciousness of  what  our  common  humanity  and 
dignity  consists  in." 


dergraduate  work  on  Option  B. 

Comment:  Who  needs  it? 
Are  we  starved  for  distinction 
and  prestige?  This  faculty  is 
not  burdened  with  excessive 
teaching  loads  nor  are  we  bur- 
dened with  a  large  and  miscel- 
laneous lot  of  inadequately 
prepared  faculty  members.  I 
am  resolutely  opposed  to  this 
segregation  of  Honors  students 


mti<s 


the  scale  of  the  place  and  the 
opportunities  this  affords  for 
teaching  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  in  an  ef- 
fective fashion.  We  are  not  a 
factory-oriented  faculty;  nor 
are  we  elitists.  Our  situation  is 
similar  to  that  which  prevails 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  another  of 
the  few  places  left  where  men 
of  scholarly  attachments  can 
pursue   their   studies   and    also 


Send  a  Freok 
To  Crete  Week 

In  response  to  the  tragic 
event  in  our  nation's  capital 
on  January  20.  THl.  JUS'iICE 
is  sponsoring  a  cake  and 
cookie  sale  at  Kutz  Dining 
Hall  on  a  well-publicized 
future  date.  All  proceeds 
(minus  10%  commission) 
will  be  used  to  provide  one 
way  transportation  to  Crete, 
or  any  other  accredited  hide- 
out, for  anyone  who  consid- 
ers himself  an  immediate  or 
prospective  victim  of  the  dis- 
aster. Sorry,  but  due  to  diet- 
ary restrictions,  all  pigs  are 
inelig:ible. 


Come,  come  ye  s»ns  of  art 
—  Folio  needs  poetry,  sto- 
ries and  essays  (and   the 
deadlin>e  approacheth) 


Admissions  Considers  New  Policies 


By  BRUCE  HAVUMAKI 

Herbert  Yood,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Admissions,  in  an  in- 
terview with  The  Justice,  made 
several  points  concerning  cur- 
rent trends  towards  changing 
admissions  policy  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  student  body. 
The  topics  covered  included 
such  i.ssues  as  black  recruit- 
ment, increasing  the  size  of  the 
University's  student  body,  ath- 
letic recruitment,  and  the  stu- 
dent's role  in  determining  ad- 
missions policy. 

Black  ^tecmiting 

In  respon.se  to  a  question 
concerning  black  recruitment, 
Yood  replied  that  last  summer's 
program  was  not  successful  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  a  simi- 
lar program  will  be  continued. 
Last  summer  Lathan  Johnson, 


Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, and  a  group  of  five  stu- 
dents who  were  members  of  the 
Afro- American  Organization 
actively  recruited  in  many  met- 
ropolitan areas  in  an  attempt  to 
persuade  promising  black  stu- 
dents to  apply  to  Brandeis. 

Yood  said  that  the  recruit- 
ment program  may  have  been 
successful  in  that  more  black 
youths  may  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  apply  to  cortege.  Al- 
though last  summer's  efforts 
have  not  been  fully  evaluated, 
the  proportionate  increase  in 
black  applications  was  the  same 
as  the  proportionate  increase  in 
all  applications. 

Yood  also  expressed  the  Ad- 
missions Office's  willingness  for 
more  student  involvement  in 
the  admissions  process.  Under 
consideration  is  Afro's  proposal 


for  five  black  student  recruit- 
ers. A  major  consideration  for 
any  recruitment  plan  is  the 
financing  of  it  and  there  are 
currently  no  plans  to  obtaia 
money  for  the  Afro  proposal. 

Larger  University 

Concerning  rumors  of  in- 
crea.sing  the  size  of  the  Bran- 
deis student  body  because  of  a 
shortage  of  funds,  Yood  said 
that  discussion  is  underway  but 
there  have  been  no  decisions 
made.  One  consideration  is,  of 
course,  the  necessary  physical 
addition  to  the  University  to 
accommodate  the  new  students. 
(Another  University  source 
said  that  one  plan  under  con- 
sideration is  increasing  the  size 
of  the  student  body  through 
commuters  from  the  Boston 
area.) 
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The  production  did  have  its 
drawbacks,  though.  At  times, 
come  of  the  more  obvious  moral 
speeches  did  not  jell  with  the 
characters,  and  became  quite 
awkward  (though  the  root  of 
this  problem  might  lie  in  the 
text).  The  pace  also  seemed  to 
drag  at  times,  and  the  tension, 
usually  so  vivid  in  Durrenmatt, 
seemed  markedly  absent. 

More   notable   was    the   fact 
that    a    realistic    approach    to 
Durrenmatt    fails    to    come    to 
grips    with    an    underlying    ir- 
rationality   in   his   works.    The 
moral    dilemmas     of    Durren- 
matt's    characters    are    usually 
placed    in    the   over-shadowing 
perspective  of  a  universe  that 
is  irrational,    unknowable   and 
uncontrollable.  Men  may  try  to 
act  freely  in  their  moral  dilem- 
mas, but  in  the  emd  they   are 
surrounded    by    such    larger 
forces  as  chance  and  the  eco- 
nomic   forces    of    history,    and 
these   dwarf   and   stymie    indi- 
vidual action;  realism  is  not  the 
best  approach  to  these  themes, 
and  some  of  the  slowness  and 
self-evident     moraliaing      may 
have  come  from  this  stress. 
Acting  Adequate 
The  acting  was   rarely   bril- 
liant  though   always  adequate. 
The  exceptions  were  Rowland 
Chamberlain    as    Ernesti    (Ein- 
stein when  mad),  who  captured 
the  famed  scientist  so  perfectly 
that   the   audience   audibly 
gasped  when  he  first  appeared 
on  stage  Friday  evening,  when 
I  saw  the  play,  and  Matt  Con- 
ley  as  Mobias.  Mr.  Conley  has 
been  perhaps  the  most  consist- 
ently   fine    actor    at    Brandeis, 
and   his   particular   talents    be- 
came clear  whenever  he  had  a 
particularly  dramatic  scene  — 
with    his    wife,     or    with     his 
nurse,  for  example.  During  the 
second    half    of    the    evening, 
when    most    of    his    time    was 
spent    explaining    his    motives 
and  his  position,  he  seemed  a 
little  less  capable  of  integrat- 
ing it  into  his  characterization. 
In    fact,    everyone    seemed    fb 
have  a  little  trouble  switching 
from    madness    into    sanity    or 
vice-versa. 

Among  the  smaller  roles, 
Robyn  Goodman's  performance 
should  be  pointed  out — not  be- 
cause it  stood  out  from  all  the 
others,  but  merely  because  it 
was  a  good  performance  and 
it's  nice  to  see  an  under-gradu- 
ate  blend  so  well  with  graduate 
and  professional  actors.  Miss 
Goodman  has  always  demon- 
strated a  clear  stage  presence 
in  productions  in  the  smaller 
theatres,  but  from  her  per- 
formance in  The  Physicists,  it 
is  clear  that  she  had  not  been 
merely  floating  along  on  theat- 
rical charisma.  Her  abilities  and 
competence  have  expanded  con- 
siderably, and  she  turned  in  a 
fine  performance  in  the  Dur- 
renmatt play. 

The  play  ends  on  a  tragic 
note.  One  by  one,  the  three 
physicists  identify  themselves 
as  their  mad  counter-parts  — 
Beutler  as  Newton,  Ernesti  as 
Einstein,  and  Mobius  as  Solo- 
mon —  and  walk  into  their 
rooms.  When  the  doors  shut,  an 
iron  gate  slides  across,  trap- 
l^ing  them.  The  money  for  this 
elaborate  prison  comes,  of 
course,  from  Mobius's  theories. 
As  the  lights  dim,  we  have  only 
questions,  but  no  easy  answers 
■ —  questions  every  member  of 
an  academic  community  must 
face.  To  what  extent  are  we  the 
prisoners  of  our  own  knowl- 
edge? Can  we  control  the  dan- 
gerous side  effects  of  intellec- 
tual break-throughs?  Can  any- 
one pursue  knowledge  and  re- 
main free  of  those  who  would 
use  this  knowledge  for  their 
own  corrupt  ends? 

The  play  may  have  bridged 
Snow's  two-cultures  on  the 
level  of  art,  but  outside  the 
theatre,  the  problems  arc  still 
with  us. 


On  the  other  hand,  Howard 
Bay's  sets  and  AWin  Lucier's 
music  were  generously  praised, 
and  some  critics  had  kind 
words  for  Charles  Moore's  di- 
rection and  Peter  MacLean's 
acting,  as  Jason.  The  Village 
Voice  had  particular  praise  for 
Roy  Stevens,  who  graduated 
Brandeis  last  year,  and  had  a 
major  role  in  the  Broadway 
production  of  Fire. 


(CmitiBiied  from  Page  1) 

ment)  to  guarantee  fair  hear- 
ings and  deliberate  considera- 
tions of  relevant  facts  in  all 
such  proceedings." 

Decision  Reconsidered 


The  Theatre  Arts  Depart- 
ment's refusal  to  rehire  Mr. 
Kessler,  an  instructor  of  mime 
and  body  motion,  for  the  next 
academic  year  unleashed  a  ti- 


(Continued  from  Page  1> 

Ford  Hall  crisis  began.  He  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  this  was 
not  the  first  time  a  ''final" 
meeting  has  been  called.  Each 
previous  meeting  led  to  the 
need  for  more  discussion. 

Trouble  Over  Power 

Sweder  noted  that  the  major 
difficulty    was  **reserved  pow- 

Kessler  Case 

rade  of  protests  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  university,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  strong  rec- 
ommendations of  Dean  Diaman- 
dopoulos,  prompted  the  Depart- 
ment to  reconsider  its  decision. 
Mr.  Kessler  has  not  decided 
whether  to  accept  his  reap- 
pointment. 


ers."  He  went  on  to  explain 
that  at  most  universities  the 
president  has  the  ftnal  soy  in 
judicial  cases.  The  plan,  as 
drawn  up  by  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee, does  not  include  this 
provision.  As  of  now,  the  com- 
mittee is  planning  to  attach  a 
preamble,  or  letter,  to  the  pro- 
posal which  would  state  that 
the  President  does  have  final 
say  but  should  exercise  it  in 
cooperation   with   members    of 


Before  Kessler's  reinstate- 
ment. The  Justice  published  an 
article  questioning  the  legality 
of  the  Theatre  Arts  Depart- 


ment's procedures  in  not  re- 
appointing an  instructor.  The 
article  reached  the  A.A.U.P. 
which  decided  to  begin  its  own 
investigation.  The  investigation 
continued  after  Mr.  Kessler's 
contract  was  renewed  because, 
in  the  words  of  Chairman 
Smith,  the  Committee  wished 
"to  satisfy  itself  that  no  in- 
fringement of  Mr.  Kessler's 
academic  freedom  had  oc- 
curred." 


the    entire    Brandeis    comm»» 
nily. 

As  for  tkc  students  who  dls« 
rupted  Mr.  Sacks'  class,  Swe- 
der said  they  would  be  brouglit 
before       the       AdmtnistratiTe 
Committee  of  the  FacuKy.  The 
University     could     not     delay 
disciplining  them  until  the  ju- 
dicial system  is  set  up.   "You 
can't  run  a  society  that  way." 
It  seems,  however,  that  of  the 
three  options  open  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee:  trying 
the  students;  conducting  a  dis- 
cussion with  them,  as  they  tthe 
students)    requested;    or   drop- 
ing  the  case,  the  Committee  lias 
decided  not  to  ask  the  students 
to  appear  before  it.  Nick  Rab- 
kin  '69,  one  of  the  students  in- 
volved in  the  case,  said  he  went 
to  see  Dean  Sgan  to  ask  What 
would  be  done  at  the  meeting, 
which  was  scheduled  for  yester- 
day. He  was  shown  a  letter  that 
the  students   involved  will  re- 
ceive   stating    that    at    present 
the  Ad  Committee  will  not  take 
up  their  cases. 


! 


Theatre  Notes:  Fire,  Brandeis's 
first  offering  to  Broadway, 
closed  within  a  week  after  it 
opened.  Most  Boston  papers 
continued  to  hail  it  as  a  signifi- 
cant theatrical  work,  while 
most  New  York  critics  felt  it 
was  callow,  and  wondered  how 
a  university  could  have  fallen 
for  such  meaningless  verbiage. 
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himself  with  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration and  ultimately  one  of 
self-righteousness.  "I'm  the 
only  president  they  have,"  he 
kept  muttering. 

Spurned  by  Intellectuals 

Such  a  hostile  response  was 
particularly  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  intellectuals.  Johnson 
did  not  view  them  in  a  partic- 
ularly flattering  light;  he  felt 
insecure  in  their  presence  be- 
cause of  his  own  limited  for- 
mal education.  As  a  man  of 
action  he  was  prone  to  be  cyn- 
ical about  their  life  styles.  The 
intellectuals  responded  in  kind. 
To  them  Johnson  was  a  usurp- 
er in  the  throne.  John  Kennedy 
had  actively  courted  and 
praised  their  pursuits;  he  made 
it  clear  that  he  could  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  them.  They 
anticipated  no  such  favors 
Jfrom  Johnson. 

After  the  Santo  Domingo  in- 
tervention and  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam  continued  to  escalate, 
many  intellectuals  began  to 
openly  criticize  what  they  con- 
eklered  to  be  an  unjust  war 
waged  against  a  hapless  and 
innocent  people  for  the  fur- 
therance of  U.S.  ''interests." 
Talk  of  a  credibility  gap  began 
to  mount.  The  news  media 
t>ickeo  up  the  phrase  and  soon 
many  of  the  major  papers  in- 
cluding the  New  York  Times 
were  openly  critical  of  the 
Johnson  administration's  poli- 
cies. 


"tragedy    in    the    ancient    and 
haunting  sense  of  the  word,  the 
strong    man    overwhelmed     by 
forces,   from   within  anc   with- 
out." But  is  this  the  case?  Ooes 
the   fact   of   Lyndon   Johnson's 
inadequacies  in  the  context  of 
"world    forces"    extant    today 
constitute  the  main  elements  of 
tragedy  and   if  so,   for   whom*? 
It    seems    to    me   that    Gold- 
man has   used  a   very   unusual 
definition  for   his  judgement   of 
tragedy:  a  man  who  tried  hard 
but  just  couldn't  become  popu- 
lar;   the    modern    day    Horatio 
Alger   who,   having   failed,    be- 
comes   Oedipus.    As    Goldman 
himself    recounts,    Johnson 
really  tried  hard  to  please  only 
for  the  early  stages  of  his  pres- 
idency    (roughly     until     mid 
1965).  and  then,  as  the  voices  of 
criticism  mounted,  he  recreated 
more  and  more  into  an  attitude 
which  barred  his  understanding 
of  criticism  and  any  comprom- 
ise   of   position.    And.    I    might 
add,  in  so  doing  he  wrought  so 
much  destruction  on   the   Viet- 
namese and  jeopardized  what- 
ever was  left  of  American   in- 
tegrity at  home   and   influence 
abroad.    What    emerges    nvxst 
clearly,   then,   from  Goldman's 
book  is  that  we,  the  American 
people,    and    those    who    have 
been    destroyed    in    our    name 
have  truly  been  the  tragic  vic- 
tims. 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

every  teacher  who  has  missed 
teaching  for  five  consecutive 
days  will  be  fired  under  a  state 
law  forbidding  strikes  of  pub- 
lic employees.  But  the  teachers 
by  and  large  are  timid,  and  a 
statewide  strike  of  support  for 
the  S.  F.  State  teachers  failed 
miserably.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, by  black  and  white  stu- 
dents alike,  that  teachers  have 
no  eagerness  to  hear  our  voices 
or  count  our  votes  along  with 
the  teachers'  own. 

The  students  themselves  are 
insufficiently  aware  of  .heir 
own  repression.  Only  for  this 
reason  have  white  students 
been  outstripped  in  militancy 
by  blacks.  A  black  student  at  a 
white  campus  has  no  chance  of 
taking  it  easy,  hanging  out  and 
goofing  like  most  students  do. 
He  feels  his  blackness,  reflect- 
ed in  the  self-consciousness  of 
every  white  he  meets.  But  that 
alienation  is  the  true  state  in 
which  every  student  must  func- 
tion. Somebody  else  is  control- 
ling my  life.  If  white  students 
don't    understand    that    blacks 


a 


quasi  -  revolutionary  proposals 
are  not  without  advocates  on 
the  right. 

The  urban  poor  must  be 
reached  and  radicalized.  The 
black  militants  have  far  out- 
stripped white  radicals  in  this 
task,  which  is  understandable 
since  white  radicals  have  been 
based  on  the  campus,  while  the 
blacks  have  been  in  the  ghetto. 
But  this  must  change.  Eldridge 
Cleaver's  alliance  between  the 
Panthers  and  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  is  hanging  in:  a 
good  sign.  The  P  &  F  Party 
must  expand  its  base:  it  must 
teach  the  white  poor,  in  the 
face  of  the  propaganda  bar- 
rage, who  their  enemies  are. 

Machines 

Last,  a  word  about  machines. 
The  student  left,  with  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  military  -  industri- 
al-education complex,  tends  to 
forget  that  machines  have 
placed  man  at  the  end  of  his 
Neolithic  era.  No  longer  is  it 
necessary,  in  theory,  for  any 
man  to  work  in  order  to  eat. 
No  longer  must  man  be  a  farm- 


Students,  ffnistrated  in  their  every  effort  to 
control  their  own  Ihres,  cannot  exhaust  their 
most  powerful  resource:  they  are  the  revolu- 
tionary band  ..." 


is  now  sufficiently  advanced  to 
guarantee  every  man  a  life  of 
leisure.  This  seems  far-fetched 
now;  shortly  it  will  become  a 
commonplace.  Mankind,  freed 
from  toil,  will  go  back  to 
school,  will  take  to  drugs,  will 
create  ideas  and  solve  prob- 
lems which  would  seem  fantas- 
tic to  us  now.  It  is  already  hap- 
pening! Utopia  is  within  our 
grasp,  but  we  must  learn,  e\  en 
as  the  generals  and  corporate 
execs  are  learning:  systems 
analysis  and  computer  technol- 
ogy, biophysics,  everything.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  run  this 
show. 

Most  of  all,  we  need  to  know 
how  to  get  it  together.  Nobody 
should  be  subverting  his  broth- 
er's efforts  to  get  a  little  more 
freedom.  Nobody  should  buy 
the  grades  shuck,  or  the  com- 
petition shit,  or  the  ego  shit,  or 
anything  which  sets  the  price 
of  your  education  (political, 
academic,  psychological,  etc.) 
as  your  brother's  ignorance. 
Students,  frustrated  in  their 
every  effort  to  control  their 
own  lives,  cannot  exhaust  their 
most  powerful  resource:  they 
are  the  revolutionary  band,  the 
comitatus.  You  got  'em  on  the 
run  now;  keep  after  the  bas- 
tards. Can  you  dig  it? 


FIGHT  HEART  DISEASE 
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^-         LBJ   and   Criticism 

^  Johnson  could  never  under- 
stand the  criticism.  For  him 
the  attack  on  American  ships 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  was  an 
attack  on  American  honor.  "He 
knew  the  Maddox  had  been 
fired  upon,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied that  in  the  second  episode, 
torpedoes  had  been  launched 
against  the  Maddox  and  the  C. 
Turner  Joy;  these  attacks  rep- 
resented 'disrespect'  for  the 
American  flag  and  'aggression.' 
.With  the  ineluctability  of  a 
syllogism,  the  necessary  course 
of  action  emerged:  stern  re- 
taliatory bombing."  Moreover, 
lie  saw  the  revolutionary  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  from  the  per- 
spective of  his  "Munich  com- 
plex." There  was  to  be  no  turn- 
ing away  from  duty  now;  his- 
tory had  shown  that  this  only 
led  to  a  bigger  battle  that 
Kvould  inevitable  come.  "The 
real  history  of  man  was  a  long, 
slow  swing  toward  a  world 
CK>nsisting  entirely  of  middle- 
class  democracies.  Once  in  a 
:while  trouble  came  when  some 
trountry  fell  under  an  evil 
leader  .  .  .  who  forced  it  along 
a  road  proscribed  by  the  law  of 
history.  Then  it  was  only 
necessai^  to  remove  the  perni- 
cious elements  and  let  the  as- 
pirations flow  back  along  the 
proper  path  .  .  .  the  advance- 
ment of  the  nations  toward 
democracy  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  If  the  leaders 
types  unmoved  by  such  con- 
siderations, the  need  was  for 
some  of  the  many  forms  of 
national  arm-twisting  available 
in  the  international  sphere,  not 
excluding  the  form  of  dropping 
bombs." 
^  ,    "Le  Deluge,  C'est  Mof* 

What,  then,  can  one  conclude 
from  the  above  comments?  In 
vrhat  sense,  if  any,  can  Johnson 
be  called  a  tragic  figure?  In 
Goldman's  opinion  Lyndon 
Johnson's   story   is   one   of 
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Pcoce  Corps  Training  Pregrom  for  tH« 
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on-compuf  training  program  thot  pro- 
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For  moro  information  and  applicationt 
So«  Prof.  Monnor  (Anthropology  Dopt. 
■rown  321)  or  Mary  Lossar  (Tuos. 
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One  might  overhear  a  spec- 
tator whisper  to  his  neighbor 
that  the  game  looked  too  rough 
for  him.  Or,  perhaps  the  com- 
ment might  be  that  you  could 
get  your  head  knocked  off. 
Some  voyeurs  look  at  the  par- 
ticipants as  Amazons.  With  that 
hint,  one  must  surely  recognize 
the  sports  organization  des- 
cribed —  not  the  judo  class, 
not  the  wrestling  troop  —  but 
the  women's  basketball  team! 
It  has  one  of  the  best  all-time 
won -lost  records  in  Brandeis 
history. 

Actually,  the  game  isn't  as 
dangerous  as  it  might  seem,  and 
one  would  not  recognize  the 
on-court  tigers  as  they  appear 
on  campus  (don't  be  fooled  by 
their  excessively  aggressive  ap- 
pearance during  a  game;  one 
might  never  meet  such  totally 
feminine  creatures  on  the 
Brandeis  campus). 

Team  play  is  the  backbone  of 
the  game;  there  are  no  stars. 
Senior  captain  Susan  Enos  re- 
turned from  Paris  this  year  to 
head  the  starting  lineup  which 
consists  mainly  of  sophomores 
and  juniors.  She  has  acquired 
the  unenviable  position  of 
holding  together  a  team  of  girls 
"none  of  whom,"  in  the  words 
of  the  coach,  "is  a  nonentity." 

Junior  co-captain  Mary  Floras 
shares  scoring  honors  with  Sue. 
Her  height  adds  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  the  offense.  Judith 
Frediani,  a  transfer  student 
from  Wellesley,  has  beefed  up 
the  defense  in  the  absence  of 
Goldie  Lieberman,  who  left 
last  year.  Judith,  along  with 
the  acknowledged  pro  of  the 
defensive  realm,  senior  Judy 
Rein  (5' 2"),  has  made  the 
Brandeis  team  one  with  which 
to  be  reckoned. 

Karen  Kaback  shares  the  po- 
sition of  forward  with  Lynn  Li, 
each  adding  her  particular 
brand  of  talent  to  the  team  ef- 
fort.  Sophomore  co-captain, 
Joyce  Kamanitz  is  relied  upon 
to  bring  the  ball  up-court,  due 
to  an  ungainly  condition  of 
knock-knees  which  inhibits  her 
shooting    potential. 

The  record  stands  at  5-1,  with 
impressive  wins  over  Emman- 
uel, Westfield,  Lasell.  Mt.  Ida, 
and  Gordon;  the  sole  loss  was 
to  Northeastern.  Anyone  who 
enjoys  watching  teamwork,  or 
having  a  good  laugh  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  men's  b-ball  team 
will  want  to  be  a  spectator  at 
the  women's  games. 


are  liberating  them,  if  white 
students  don't  understand  why 
they  need  self  -  determination 
and  militancy  just  as  much  as 
black  students  do,  then  every- 
thing we  have  learned  and  all 
our  radicalism  and  resistance  is 
just  a  sad  joke.  It  is  you  who 
are  responsible,  if  you  value 
your  Hum.  1  class  more  than 
your  freedom.  You  and  nobody 
else. 

Analysis  and  ideology  and  a 
program  for  change  are  badly 
needed  by  both  black  and  white 
students.  I  suggest  the  rudi- 
ments of  these  only.  Means 
must  t>e  found  for  whites  to 
make  common  cause  with  the 
white  population  at  large  and 
with  the  white  public-school 
population.  Black  students  have 
already  succeeded  in  stimulat- 
ing massive  community  support 
for  their  struggles  at  several 
universities  (S.  F.  State  and 
Columbia)  and  the  Panthers 
and  others  are  fighting  effec- 
tively on  the  high-school  level 
as  well.  In  California  at  least. 
But  racism  won't  last  forever; 
or  rather,  overt  racism  like  the 
failure  to  grant  black-con- 
trolled black  studies  Depart- 
ments, the  course  hassles  of 
Cleaver  and  Murray,  the  use  of 
police  brutality:  these  won't 
last  forever.  Black  and  Third 
World  students  have  success- 
fully made  common  cause,  and 
black-white  radical  alliances 
will  be  necessary  and  can  be 
effective  (you  should  see  all 
those  slick  black  ladies  and 
gentlemen  dancing  the  Funky 
Broadway  in  front  of  the  Ala- 
meda County  Courthouse, 
where  the  Oakland  Seven  are 
on  trial;  an  effective  black- 
white  radical  alliance  like  that 
of  the  Panthers  and  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party,  gets  bigger 
crowds  at  the  induction  center, 
and  bigger  crowds  at  the  ille- 
gal campus  rally). 

White  students  are  lagging 
behind,  demoralized,  confused, 
prey  to  their  own  guilts.    And 

it's  a  lot  of  shit,  because  white 
students  fought  effectively 
against  the  Oakland  Induction 
Center  in  1967,  and  fight  in 
sanctuaries  and  Resistance  ac- 
tivities. Isn't  your  rig'ht  to  the 
education  you  want  just  as  im- 
portant? And  doesn't  Chancel- 
lor Heyns  or  President  Abram 
"channel"  you  as  effectively  as 
Gen.  Hershey?  It's  as  much  a 
problem  for  David  Pitt  as  it  is 
for  Roy  EkjBerry.  Neither  can, 
in  good  conscience,  support 
Morris  Abram  and  his  Magic 
Band. 

Radical  students  will  shortly, 
I  believe,  try  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  militant  right,  with 
which  they  share  many  ideolog- 
ical convictions.  The  far  right 
must  reject  its  racism,  which 
mars  its  devotion  to  individual- 
ism and  the  little  man:  guaran- 
teed annual  income  and  other 


er  (tilling  his  fields  or  his  of- 
fice), tied  to  one  place,  limited 
in  existence  to  the  property  he 
owns.  Qur  technology,  if  used 
properly  and  properly  trans- 
mitted to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Nine         Epees  Pull  Fencers 
e^  Coach  Over  Brooklvn,  1542 
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Of  those  originally  cut.  Vi- 


Wrestling 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 

thty  have  enough  trouble  with 
Dsvch-outa  and  superstitions  as 
it  is.  But  it  seems  a  harsh  but 
simple  fact  of  wrestling  life 
that  a  poorer  wrestler  will  need 
more  encouragement  and  ad- 
Tice  out  on  the  mat  than  a  good 
one.  It  seems  only  logical  that 
:^ou  don't  have  to  yell  advice 
to  a  guy  yon  feel  sure  of. 

There   was  silence   for   most 
of  Ratner's  match. 

Except  for  the  preliminary 
w€'ll-wishing,  the  silence  was 
broken  only  by  an  occasional 
word  of  encouragement  or  ap- 
proval. Ron,  with  his  mustache 
and  curly  hair,  looks  like  a 
North  woodsman  (  Beeg 
Frcnchy").  Anyway,  Frenchy 
dcK-isioned  his  man  •"<>.  ^^^^^ 
an  eventful  naatch,  and  the 
team  score  stood  21-18,  Bran- 
deis. 

Omc  More  Time! 
Ratner  was  followed  by  Art 
Zinn  at  191,  who  picked  up  (so 
to  speak)  six  points  to  his  op- 
ponent's    three     before    being 
pinned  in  the  third  period.  The 
score  was  21-23   theirs,  and  if 
you  begin  to  think  you've  seen 
this  movie  before,  then  you're 
right.    History    does   repeat    it- 
self  and,    as    happened    just    a 
lew  short  weeks  before  at  B.C., 
everything   was   riding   on   the 
heavyweight.  A  decision  —  by 
points  —  was  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary.   Gene  Phofsky  was 
there  this  time,   but  he  hadn't 
been  to  practice  in  several 

weeks. 

He  and  his  opponent  went  at 
it,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
Phofsky  was  on  hii  back.  Ten- 
sion mounted,  the  seconds 
ticked  by  and  he  wasn't  getting 
out.  The  ref  was  on  his  knees, 
watching  for  the  pin.  The  team 
and  fans  were  yelling.  Just  as 
suddenly  Gene  broke  out  and 
got  to  his  stomach,  but  before 
anyone  could  heave  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief he  was  on  his  back  again, 
and  his  shoulders  were  even 
closer  to  the  mat  this  time.  His 
shoulders  got  cloeer  —  closer 
—  and  he  was  on  his  stomach 

At  the  end  of  the  firrt  period 
breath  comes  a  little  easier,  but 
his  opponent  had  scored  seven 
points  fro-m  a  takedown,  re- 
versal and  near-fall,  to  Gene's 
two  for  a  reversal.  In  wrestling 
it's  difficult  to  catch  up  when 
you're  that  far  behind.  The 
only  way  out  was  to  pin.  Going 
into  the  second  period  their 
man  was  on  top.  Gene  got  two 
more  points  from  a  reversal. 
Then  their  man  was  down  and 
on  his  back,  and  One  was  on 
top  of  him.  With  a  vengeance. 
Gene  pinned.  The  meet  is  ours. 


jump    competition,    didn't    at- 
tend the  GBC's. 

Sprinter  Gerry  Zerkin  said 
of  the  confusion,  "I  told  all  his 
suitemates  on  Friday  that  if  he 
returned  any  time  during  the 
day,  to  get  his  tail  over  to  Har- 
vard." Zerkin  didn't  know  if 
his  message  was  ever  received 
by  Vidich.  Levine  said  that 
Vidich  had  "demolished"  his 
car  in  Florida  and  was  unable 
to  get  to  the  meet.  "It  was  a 
valid  excuse,  but  the  last  time 
it  will  happen,  no  matter  how 
good  he  is." 

Team  Will  Run 


CUAKLIE  VIDICH 

tant.  The  school  pole  vault  rec- 
ord-holder, who  has  also  scored 
well    in   triple   jump   and   long 


Junior  Varsity 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

they  were  2  points  behind  with 
28  seconds  left  in  the  gam«, 
and  had  possession  of  the  ball. 
Here,  the  apparent  strategy 
was  to  play  for  one  shot,  and 
hope  to  win  in  overtime.  The 
ball  was  brought  up  court  and 
passed  around  outside  the  key, 
as  the  clock  ticked  ^away. 
When  Brandeis  finally  did  at- 
tempt a  field  goal,  it  was  with 
very  few  seconds  left  on  the 
clock,  and  frankly,  it  was  a 
forced  shot.  B.U  got  the  re- 
bound, time  lan  out,  and  Bran- 
deis lost.  72-70. 

Don  Fishman  was  ttie  game  s 
high    scorer    with     27     points, 
shooting   a   remarkable    il    for 
16  from  the  floor.  He  also  had 
5  assists,  and  6  rebounds.  This 
performance  alone  should  merit 
him    varsity    consideration    lor 
next  year.  Leon  Calitri  played 
a  fine  all-around  game,  and  put 
in     some     circus     baskets,     as 
usual.    He    ended    up    with    14 
points,       and       11       rebounds 
Charlie     Singer     also     played 
well,  putting  in  11  points.  John 
Reid     played     an     exceptional 
game  at   center,    pulling   down 
17    rebounds,    and    scoring    11 
points    6  of  them  clutch  points 
^ored    in   the   closing   minutes 
of  the  game.  If  he  works  on  his 
foul     shooting,     which     could 
stand     considerable     improve- 
ment, there  may  be  a  place  on 
the  varsity   for   him.  The   fifth 
starter  was  Larry  Myatt,  start- 
ing his  first  game.  He  got  7  re- 
bounds,   and    scored    4    points. 
He    put    in    the    final   Brandeis 
basket,    making    the    game    as 
close  as  it  was. 

All  in  all,  despite  the  wes, 
tkis  was  a  superior  perform- 
ance by  the  Brandeis  team 
against  top-fligkt  competition. 
•Ae  team  shot  57%  from  the 
floor,  including  an  aniaxiBf 
$9%  in  the  first  half. 


The  track  team  cut  almost  in 
half  by  the  move,  will  continue 
to  compete.  "Even  with  12,  we 
can  have  a  track  program." 
The  coach  feels  neither  "pessi- 
mistic nor  optimistic,  but  dis- 
gusted. There  are  so  many 
here  who  are  talened  enough. 
There's  a  49-second  quarter- 
miler  here  who's  only  run  one 
race  in  his  college  career.  A 
lot  of  people  here  ran  high 
school  track. 

'*Thc  BMst  cfMmnoBly  used 
cxcwsc  is  a  lack  ef  time.  That 
is  Bot  feasible,  rational,  or  logi- 
cal. Im  my  persoaal  opinion, 
it's  nsed  as  a  crotch.  There  IS 
great  competition  for  grades 
here  .  .  .  these  are  brilliant 
people  with  had  study  habits. 
if  they  worhed  a  little  bit  each 
day,  then  during  the  two  weeks 
•f  finals,  you'd  see  more  peo- 
ple living  than  hil>ernating. 

**I  can't  condone  student  apa- 
thy. I'm  not  just  worried  about 
sports,  hut  about  all  those  stu- 
dents without  any  outside  in- 
terests." 


The  Fencing  Team  edged 
closer  to  that  proverbially  elu- 
sive dreem  of  Brandeis  ath- 
letics, the  undefeated  season, 
downing  Brooklyn  College  on 
Sunday  by  a  score  of  15  to  12. 
The  Brooklyn  squad,  upset  on 
its  home  grounds,  represented 
the  strongest  threat  to  the  fenc- 
ers so  far  this  season,  and  the 
victory    was    thus    particularly 

sweet. 

On  this  trip,  it  was  the  Epee 
fencers  that  kept  Brandeis  in 
the  lead  from  the  first  round  of 
bouts  onward.  Epee  Captain 
Jason  Sommer  turned  in  a  typ- 
ically solid  performance, 
sweeping  all  three  of  his 
matches.  Freshman  starters 
John  Pope  and  Jon  Bayuk  con- 
tinned  to  show  remarkable  fin- 
esse after  only  four  months  of 
training.  Both  were  2-1. 

The  Foil  team  edged  out  its 
competition,  5-4,  owing  to  Lee 
Schlesinger,  who  coolly  demol- 
ished his  three  Brooklyn  oppo- 
nents with  textbook  parry- 
ripostes  and  occasional  but 
well-executed  attacks.  Paul 
Gron  and  Team  Captain  David 
Pitt  both  suffered  cramped 
styles  that  day,  ekeing  out  only 
a  victory  apiece.  They  vowed 
such  performances  would  not 
be  repeated. 

The  Sabres,  despite  some  ser- 
ious flaws  in  the  judging  of  the 
bout  (including  a  fifth  touch 
called  against  squad  captain 
Mark  Frankel,  who  was  in  fact 
some  distance  away  from  his 
opponent's  blade  at  the  time) 
performed  admirably  against  a 


Brooklyn  team  that  has  im- 
proved greatly  since  last  year's 
unsuccessful  encounter  with 
Brandeis  Albert  Chao  demon- 
strated the  aggressivenes-s  and 
speed  which  augur  well  for  his 
future,  coming  up  with  a  1-2; 
Mark  Frankel  fenced  some 
similarly  fine  matches,  but  the 
judging  cost  him  two  of  his 
three  as  well.  Jim  Backer  had 
trouble  attaining  his  usual  rhy- 
thm, going  0-3. 

The   Brooklyn   match   repre- 
sentc'd  a  major  hurdle  of  sorts, 
but   the  obstacle   course   Bran- 
deis   must    run    to    the    perfect 
season     includes     some     teams 
that  may  be  even  tougher.  This 
week  looks  grueling  after  last 
night's   match    with   Trinity   in 
Hartford  against  Holy  Cross  in 
Worcester  Thursday  night;  and 
against    Dartmouth    at    Linsey 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  fenc- 
ers will   then  face  Harvard  in 
Cambridge  the  following  Wed- 
nesday. At  this  moment,  there 
is  little  for  them  to  do  but  cross 
their  swords. 


Basketball 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

Jimmy   Hayes,   eased   to   a   99- 

77  victory.  Bob  Nayer  who  had 
been  berating  himself  for 
"stupid  fouls,"  got  into  trouble 
early  and  was  gone  with  19:07 
remaining.  The  highlights,  such 
as  they  were,  were  Mark  Mat- 
thews' 23-point  performance 
(Inch  ding  10-12  from  Ih-  '"''  -r) 
and  the  steady  play  of  Kevin 
Anderson. 
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Matmen  Tip  Hartford  levine  Cuts  Nine  Trackmen, 
Coming  From  Under  Citing  "Lack  of  Desire,  Guts 


f/ 


By  MARK  R.  LIPSMAN 

Brandeis  beat  tl>e  University  of  Hartford  in  wrestling  last 
Saturday  night,  26-23,  in  a  cliffhanger  and  another  in  the  con- 
tinuing series  of  the  adventures  of  Gene  Phofsky. 

The  day  dawned  clear  and  cold,  and  about  four  o'clock  the 
wrestlers  assembled  at  the  gym  to  take  a  bus  to  Hartford  for 

the  7:30  meet.  Ratner  wore  a  loud  tie.  Gopen  wore  a  loud  shirt. 

The  meet  got  off  to  a  fast 
start,  as  Hartford  forfeited  115 
lbs.  to  our  fearless-fifteen,  Dan 
Chin.  We  forfeited  123  pounds, 
and  our  first  match  came  with 
Rich  Wei.ss,  at  130,  against 
someone  named  Napoleon.  Rich 
scored  an  escape,  but  was 
pinned  in  the  second  pericxi. 
The  other  Weiss,  Neal,  at  137, 
against  a  guy  named  Rosenthal, 
wrestled  a  hard  match,  scoring 
a  take-down  in  each  of  the  first 
two  periods  and  two  in  the 
third,  along  with  an  escape 
and  a  penalty  point,  to  win 
10-2. 

Mike  Lerman,  at  145,  wrest- 
led his  usual  fine  match  and 
won    by    a    fall,    2:30    into    the 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

Track  coach  Norm  Levine  last  week  dropped  nine  members  of  his  team  for  what  he  termed 
"lack  of  desire,  interest,  and  guts." 

"All  I  get  from  them  is  talking,  talking,'*  said  Levine,  now  in  his  fourth  year  of  coaching 
at  Brandeis.    "They  don't  want  it  badly.    They  talk,  but  they  don't  want  to  pay  the  price." 

Levine  cut  John  Broude,  Ron  Duren,  Ted  Gup,  Mike  Higgins,  Ron  Lechan.  Allan  Levy,  Fred 
Thompson,  Jeff  Zall  and  "ex-letterman"  Carl  Frenning.  Charlie  Vidich  was  cut  but  was  later 
reinstated  by  Levine. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  cut  was  Brandeis'  performance  in  the  Greater  Boston  meet 

held  two  weeks  ago.  In  winter 
track  newsletter  #15,  sent  by 
Levine  to  all  members  of  the 
team,  the  coach  said,  '*.  . .  Bran- 
deis University  was  once  again 
shamed  and  disgraced  in  front 
of  1,000  spectators,  the  news- 
papers, and  6  other  teams.  We 


Haggerty,  Nayer  Take  the  Nets; 
Judges  Drop  Coast  Guard  97-83 


GENE  PHOFSKY 

second  period.  At  this  point 
Brandeis  led  13-10.  Then  Bruoe 
Ferg,  at  152.  went  out  and 
rolled  around  on  the  mat  with 
his  opponent.  Bruce  is  an  amaz- 
ing and  entertaining  wrestler. 
He  trioi^i  all  sorts  of  moves 
other  people  would  never 
dreim  of  doing  out  there,  ex- 
po.-iing  his  back  to  the  mat,  get- 
ting caught  under  his  man,  and 
somehow  always  managing  to 
get  out.  Really  amazing.  Any- 
way they  had  their  legs  locked 
and  were  rolling  all  over  the 
mat,  but  Bruce  stopped  rolling 
long  enough  to  pin  his  man 
2:04  into  the  second  period. 

Rich  Gopen  wrestled  next,  at 
160,  and  despite  a  recurring 
back  ailment  scored  six  points 
to  his  opponent's  seven  before 
being  pinned  2:01  into  the  third 
period. 

Gerry  DeMauro  went  167, 
and  was  decisioned  7-1.  At  this 
point  the  team  scores  were 
tied,  18  all.  Then  Ron  Ratner, 
177,  approached  the  mat.  It 
seems  that  one  way  of  determi. 
ning  the  relative  ability  of  a 
wrestler  is  by  the  amount  of 
noise  generated  while  he  is  on 
the  mat.  This  Is  not  to  suggest 
a  potential  new  status  symbol 
among  wrestlers  ("My  decibel 
rating  was  2  points  lower  than 
yours  this  meet").  God  knows 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Co-captain  Tom  Haggerty 
and  Bob  Nayer  led  the  Bran- 
deis Judges  to  a  97-83  victory 
over  the  Coast  Academy  last 
night  at  Shapiro  Athletic  Cen- 
ter. 

Haggerty  scored  29  points 
and  pulled  down  17  rebounds, 
taking  full  advantage  of  the 
five-inch  height  advantage  he 
enjoyed.  Tom  scored  virtually 
at  will  in  the  second  half,  on 
layups.  short  hook  shots,  and 
one  20-foot  juniper. 

Nayer  managed  17  points 
and  amassed  20  rebounds,  as 
the  Judges  totally  dominated 
both  backboards.  They  grabbed 
60  as  a  team,  compared  to  26 
for  the  Academy. 

The  score  was  tied  at  30-all 
with  5:42  left  in  the  first  half. 
At  that  point,  the  Judges  went 
on  an  11-2  tear  for  a  41-32 
lead,  and  went  off  at  halftime 
up  by  twelve,  47-35. 

Tom  August,  who  haJ.  21  for 
the  night,  and  his  mates  picked 
up  where  they'd  left  off  before 
the  intermission.  The  lead  was 
upped.  in  turn,  to  56-37  and 
69-41  and  the  game  was  basic- 
ally over  right  there. 

For  the  Judges,  it  was  the 
first  win  in  over  a  month.  A 
porous  zone  defen.se,  which  al- 
lov/ed  ovei  90  points  in  each 
of  the  last  three  games,  tight- 
ened .somewhat,  and  the  Judges 
put  on  their  best  offensive 
show  of  the  year.  The  100- 
point  mark  was  a  po.ssibility, 
but  a  spate  of  turnovers  in  the 
la.st  two  minutes  of  pl.)y  down- 
ed that  hope. 

Against  Maine,  after  the  in- 


BOB  NAYER 


tercession  break,  the  Brandeis 
offense  found  itself  sputtering. 
Without  Haggerty,  out  with 
strained  ligaments  in  his  knee, 
and  with  Nayer  out  on  fouls 
with  17:50  remaining,  the 
Judgefi  were  lucky  to  be  as 
close  as  they  were.  The  final 
.score  was  93-85.  Maine,  with 
Jim  Stephenson's  30  points 
leading  all  scorers. 

Maine    provided     Erandeis's 
first  home  loss  of  the  year.  As- 
sumption,    five  days   later,    be- 
came  the   second.    The   Judges 
were  ahead  24-20  in  the  early- 
early    going,     but    Assumption 
moved  out  to  a  42-29    lead  with 
2:50  left  in  the  first  half.  The 
Judges,     behind     August    and 
Steve  Katzman,   staged  a  clos- 
ing   spurt     that     brought    the 
score  to  43-41  at  half-time.  Af- 
ter   the    break,    the   score    was 
tied  at  43-all,  but  Eric  Inauen 
sank  a  foul  shot  that  regained 
the    lead   for    the    Greyhounds. 
His      teammates      followed 
Inauen's   example    and    rushed 
to  a  quick  65-50  lead  to  ice  the 
game.  The   final:    92-72.   Nayer 
had    15    points    before    fouling 
out.    and    was    tied    with    Hag- 
gerty for  scoring  honors.  Jake 
Jones  netted  20  for  A.ssurnption. 

The  B.U.  contest  was  none. 
Ahead  12-0  after  four  minutes 
of  play,  the  Terriors,  paced  by 
New    England     scoring     leader 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


NORM  LEVINE 

managed  to  score  only  two  (2) 
points  in  the  combined  Varsity 
and  Freshman  Competition. 

"The  reasons  are  many  — - 
the  excuses  none!  !  THE  MA- 
JOR REASON  IS  THE  LACK 
OF  DESIRE.  INTEREST,  AND 
GUTS  to  practice  regularly 
and  compete  in  track  and  field 
for  Brandeis  University.  It  is 
time  to  make  up  YOUR  minds. 
DO  YOU  WANT  IT?  I  will 
leave  Brandeis  if  this  con- 
tinues. I  am  tired  of  eating  my 
heart  out.  There  will  be  prac- 
tice every  day  in  the  gym!  !  If 
you  don't  show  —  call  me!  !" 

(Continjed  on  Page  11) 


Frosh  Top  C.G.,  77-55. 
Calitri:  25,  Now  8-3 


MARK  MATTHEWS 


Flowers  of  Distinctive 
Service  for  Over  50  Years 

PURCHASES   MAY    BE   CHARGED 
STUDENT   CREDIT   RECOGNIZED 

Other  Recognized  Chorges 

Include:  Corte  Blanche, 

Americon  Express,  and 

BonkAmericord 


Flowers  Delivered 
Worldwide 


719  Main  Street 

Wolthom,  Moss.  07154 

Coll   893-2961 


ELP 


Earn  between  $20-$ 3  5  per  week, 
working  port  time  on  your  cam- 
pus. Beconte  o  campus  represent- 
ative for  VISA,  on  International 
Student  Marketing  Corporotion. 
No  selling  involved. 

Contact 

VISA    Soles   Center 

1225  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Woshington,  D.  C.  20036 


By  HOH  HASDAY 

Leon  Calitri's  25  points 
sparked  a  77-55  victory  over 
the  Coast  Guard  frosh  last 
night.  Charlie  Singer  and 
birthday  boy  Bob  O'Brien  each 
haa  16. 

The  Brandeis  Junior  Varsity 
basketball  team  put  up  a  gal- 
lant effort  before  succumbing 
to  their  Boston  University 
counterparts,  72-70,  at  the  win- 
ner's gym  Saturday  night. 

In  the  first  half,  Brandeis 
undoubtedly  played  the  best 
ball  that  it  has  played  all  year. 
Everyone  seemed  to  be  on,  but 


e.specially  Don  Fishman,  with 
16  points,  and  Leon  Calitri, 
with  10.  The  Brandeis  defense 
held  B.U.  to  only  28  points,  and 
Brandeis  enjoyed  a  36-28  half- 
time  bulge. 

In  the  second  half,  however, 
this  bulge  quickly  turned  into 
a  deficit,  as  the  fine  B.U.  team 
found  the  range  consistently. 
B.U.  built  up  a  lead  of  about 
ten  points,  and  it  looked  as 
though  the  game  was  over.  The 
players,  however,  did  not  give 
up.  Brandeis  suddenly  got  hot 
again,    and    fought    back    until 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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HOUSE 
OF  SPORTS 

SPORTING  GOODS 


## 


One  of  New  England's 

Leading  School  and  College 

Outfitters 

HART  and  KASTLE  METAL  SKIS 

SKI    RENTALS 

SQUASH   ond   TENNIS 

RACKETS   RESTRUNG 

SKATE   SHARPENING 

835  Main  St.,  Wolthom 
8940530 


Blow  Yourself 

To 
POSTER  SIZE 

2  ft.  X  3  ft. 

S«i«4  4Miy  Bba  «Mi4  WM*  t  Color  Mioto 
lrof«  >%'  ■  l'.\'  *•  •  ■  10.  W«  wiM  «M>d  yey  a 
2  ft.  ■  1  ft.  ILO-Uf  .  .  .  Mffoct  POf  ART 
fOSTER. 


«3.50 

3x4F)i.Blo-lip  $7.50 


A$2S 
value  for 


AM  S«c  for  rM».  A  MI9.  EACH.  N*  C.Oi>. 
AM  Uc«l  SoW*  Tm 

SIMM  Vjjivdl  M^  RSMWy  %^99T  l#f 

PHOTO  POSTER,  lie. 

210  E.  23rd  St.«  Drpt.  M -47 
fSrw  York,  N.  Y.  10010 


MAIN  ST. 

K\r  117    TO  MAYNARO 


n 


KVVIK 


CUAMM 


A  complete 
PItant-on-Premises 


955  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 

Junction  Rte.  20  &  1 17  (Banks  Square) 


INDEPENDENT  AUTO  SUPPLY 

SKI   RACKS 

ELECTRIC   ENGINE  HEATERS 

BATTERY  BOOSTER  CABLE 

572  South  St.  Chorlesbofik  Plozo 

891-4953 


LIVE 


Bill  Dymond  will  conduct  his  WBRS 
|oxi  show  liv*  from  Moilmon  apstoirs 
on  Sundoy,  March  2,  from  2  until  6 
with  the  Jimmy  Ellis  trio,  a  Boston 
Oreo  group,  performing.  Free  wine 
ond  free  food  will  be  provided  for 
everyone  —  oil  members  of  the  Bron- 
deis  community,  students,  faculty  ond 
odministrotion  ore  urged  to  ottend. 
People  will  be  toking  films  of  the 
porty  ond  individual  photographers 
ore  also  welcome  to  take  stills.  At 
the  next  concert  on  March  16,  the 
film  of  the  first  one  will  be  shown. 
He  hopes  to  moke  it  into  a  regular 
bi-weekly  gothering.  Eventually,  stu- 
dents who  ploy  guitor  will  be  per- 
forming in  on  effort  to  increase  mu- 
sicol  interest.  Dymond  seeks  to  ottack 
the  prevalent  Sunday  oftcmoon  blues 
with  his  unique  activity.  He  promises 
it  will  be  more  than  a  concert  or 
porty  and  better  thon  both. 
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ALAN  SAUNDERS 
MEMORIAL  PRIZE 

Given  in  loving  iMomory  of  Alon 
Sounders,  class  of  1970,  to  be  oworded 
to  the  student  who  has  promoted  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow  classmates. 

Contributions  to  this  onnuol  prize 
con  be  sent,  mode  out  to  Brandeis 
University,  to  tho  Scholarship  Office, 
Bernstein-Marcus,  Room  117,  care  of 
Mrs.  Shirley  Norman. 

CAPS  AND  GOWNS 

The  last  senior  cap  and  gown  fit- 
ting will  be  held  TUESDAY,  MARCH 
4,  1969  —  GOLDFARB  LIBRARY 
LOBBY.  TIME:  1:00  to  5:00  p.m. 
Payment  of  $6.50  cosh  or  check  poy- 
oble  to  Brandeis  University. 

SOME   THOUGHTS  ABOUT  GOD 

Swami  Rongonothananbo,  Secretary 
of  the  Ramokrishna  Mission  Institute 
of  Culture  and  School  of  Humanistic 
Studies,  Calcutta,  India,  will  speak  as 
part  of  the  Helmsley  Dialogue  Series 
Wednesdoy  night  at  7:30  in  Feldberg 
Lounge. 


Switch  in  Hamilton 
Clarified  by  Schwartz 

By  DARIEN  ZOPPO 

"The  housing  situation  has  remained  fairly  stable  for  the 
past  few  semesters,  but  several  factors  have  caused  us  to  re- 
arrange the  Massell  Quadrangle  for  '69-'70."  So  noted  Director 
of  Residence  Harris  Schwartz  in  his  sul:>dued,  carpeted,  and 
decidedly  un-Gryzmish  new  office  in  Rosenthal  South.  Mr. 
Schwartz  further  outlined  the  reapportionment  of  dormitory 
space  for  the  '69-'70  academic  year. 

Next  year,  Shapiro  and  DeKoy  Halls  will  reverse  roles  with 
Renfield  and  Usen.  "At  this  point,  the  housing  shortage  affects 

all 


Administration 
Gains,  Loses 
Senior  Aides 

By  JON  QUINT 

Personnel  changes  continue 
in  the  adinini.stration  of  Uni- 
versity President  Morris 
Abram.  A  new  position  for  Uni- 
versity Relations  has  been 
created  (the  fourth  now  post 
including  three  new  Vice  Pres- 
ident spots).  In  addition.  The 
Justice  has  learned  that  Presi- 
dent Abram's 
special  assist- 
ant, Mark 
C  h  a  d  w  i  n  , 
is  leaving  the 
University. 

Informed 
sources  did  not 
specify  why 
Chadwin  was 
leaving,  but 
they  did  say 
that  Chadwin 
CiLLMAN         f^,f^   j^^   wasn't 

doing  the  type  of  work  right 
for  him  while  at  Brandeis. 
While  here,  Chadwin  was  in- 
volved with  two  now  projects 
of  the  President  both  of  which 
came  under  severe  criticism, 
the  University  Council  and  the 
University  Professors  program- 
Chadwin  is  a  1961  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  and 
received  a  doc- 
torate from 
Columbia  in 
1966.  He  had 
previously 
worked  as 
a  speechwritor 
for  A  v  e  r  e  1 1 
Harriman. 

The  new  Di- 
rector of  Uni- 
versity Rela- 
tions is  Rich- 
ard Gillman, 
who  moves  up  from  his  post  as 
Director  of  Public  Affairs.  In 
his  new  job,  Gillman  will  not 
only  oversee  his  old  depart- 
ment but  will  be  in  charge  of 
Alumni  and  Community  rela- 
tions, plus  the  various  activi- 
tie..;  of  the  University  directed 
toward  adults,  such  as  the  lec- 
ture and  seminar  series. 

There  were  reports  that  Gill- 
man was  to  become  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  University  Relations, 
but  the  Trustees  decided  earlier 
this  month  in  Palm  Beach  to 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


women,  as  all  vacancies  are 
presently  in  men's  areas.  We 
spent  long  hours  attempting  to 
find  a  solution,"  Schwartz  com- 
mented. "This  solution,"  we 
went  on  to  note,  "reflects  our 
feeling  that  class  distributions 
should  be  maintained.  We  want 
to  avoid  making  Massell  a 
'Freshman  Ghetto.' " 

Mr.  Schwartz  explained  .spe- 
cifically why  Massell  Quad- 
range  was  hosen  as  the  site 
form  dorm  changes.  (Roberts 
Cottage  is  the  only  other  build- 
ing which  will  be  switched 
from  a  female  to  a  male  resi- 
dence.) He  noted  that  a  re- 
versal in  North  would  ha/e 
brought  abou*  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  singles  for  men, 
and  tliat  a  switch  in  East  Quad 
would  have  eliminated  almost 
all  women's  suites  on  campus. 

Best  Solution 

Concerned  as  well  with  the 
concept  of  "Upperclassmen 
Sanctuary  Areas,"  Schwartz 
was  reluctant  to  rearrange  Ro- 
senthal or  the  Castle. 

In  connection  with  the  new 
arrangement  came  the  question 
of  room  drawings.  The  Resi- 
dence Director  noted  that  the 
Student  Council's  Residence 
Committee  was  "one  of  the 
most  elective  committees  I've 
ever    known.    It 


Scientists  Plan 

Nationwide  Strike 

For  March  4 

By   DAVID   ASCHKINASI 

Next  Tuesday,  a  growing 
segment  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity here  and  nationwide 

MOVEMENT 

NOT  A 
DAY 

Motto  of  planned  scientist 
seen  on  button 


Student  Coumil  Offers 
Black  Recruitment  Plan 


will  protest  the  alleged  gov- 
vernmental  "misuse  of  sci- 
entific and  technological 
knowledge"  by  staging  a  one- 
day  research   stoppage. 

The  action,  originally 
planned  by  several  members 
of  the  MIT  faculty,  has  g.ttned 
support  from  Brandeis  and 
other  universities  throughout 
the  nation. 

In  a  polition,  memV>ers  of 
the    MIT    faculty    called    on 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


By  RICHARD  GALANT 

A  conflict  aver  a  demand  for 
a  black  student  recruiting  pro- 
gram developed  last  week  dur- 
ing discussions  between  ad- 
ministrators and  members  of 
the  Brandeis  Afro-American 
Organization.    Student   Council 

approved  a  compromise  recruit- 
ment propo.sal  at  its  meeting 
last  Sunday  evening. 

Council  acted  in  a  attempt 
to  resolve  the  issue  before  a 
deadline  set  by  black  students 
for  creation  of  a  recruiting  pro- 
gram acceptable  to  Afro.  The 
deadline   was   yesterday. 

Discussions  between  Afro 
representatives  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  Student  Affairs  David 
Squire  ended  yesterday  with 
no  apparent  agreement  on  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  recruiting 
program. 

The  black  students  called  for 
a  program  headed  by  a  full- 
time  director  acceptable  to  the 
Afro-American  Organization. 
In  addition,  they  asked  tliat  the 
director  be  responsible  to  the 
Vice-President  for  Student  Af- 
fairs, and  not  to  Admissions 
Director  Frederick  Luddy. 


Dr.  Spock  Packs  Ford 
For  Anti-War  Speech 

By  ROBERT  LEVIN 

Lashing  out  at  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  the  sup- 
acts  indepen"  pression  of  dissent,  and  sparkling  with  anecdotes  about  his  work 
dently,  drawing  opinions  from  in  the  peace  movement,  a  spry,  66-year-oId  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock 
the  four  classes  which  it  repre-  addressed  an  overflow  audience  Thursday  evening  in  stifling 
sents,  and  helps  in  the  effort  to   Nathan  Seifer  Hall.  ^  ^,  .,j  i^ 

room   assignments  as  equitable  Spock,  famed  baby  doctor  whose  book  Baby  and  Child  Care 

(Continued  on  Page  6)  (1946)    has   sold   over  32   million   copies,   has,   since   he   began 

the  war 


Dining  Halls  Situation 
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Squire,  Grimm 
Promise  Action 


By  MERLIN  PRICE 

"Institution  food  is  generally 
never  good."  Noting  that  such 
a  situation  implies  circum- 
stances both  un-homelike  and 
unnoslalgic,  Vice-President  for 
Student  Affairs  David  Squire 
aims  toward  a  dining  hall  situ- 
ation which  will  be  a 
ing  operation."  New 
Brandeis  community  and  its 
problems,  Mr.  Squire  avows  in- 
terest in  the  cafeteria  manage- 
ment, termed  by  some  students 
a  "damn  mess."  The  whole  is- 
sue of  the  dining  halls  is  cur- 
rently coming  under  investiga- 
tion. 


Council  Member 
Prepares  Report 


By  JON  QUINT 

Various  recommendations  for 
revamping  the  dining  halls 
meal  contracts  are  set  for  pres- 
entation to  Student  Council 
next  week.  Freshman  repre- 
sentative Darien  Zoppo,  work- 


opposing  tiie  war  and  Selective 
Service  policies  in  1062,  be- 
come a  sage  of  the  generation 
he  helped  bring  up. 

Despite  his  recent  conviction 
for  anti-draft  conspiracy,  now 
under  appeal,  Spock  denied  he 
"picks  and  chooses"  whieh  laws 
he  will  obey,  but  rather  he 
stated  acts  first  on  his  con- 
cept of  morality,  as  this  coun- 
try demanded  of  the  Nurem- 
berg war  crin>.inals. 

Respects  Evasion 

He  asserted  his  respect  for 
the  himdreds  of  students  now 
in  jail  for  "draft  evasion",  com- 


"swing- 
to     the 


ir.g  since  last  Fall,  has  prepared  menting,  "You  don't  evade  any- 
a  full  report  on  the  status  of  thing  by  giving  up  your  educa- 
Brandeis'  dining  hall  service  tional  deferment  and  sending  in 
and  on  that  of  other  schools.       your  draft  card." 

From  his  investigation,  Zop-  Calling  our  Vietnam  involve- 
po  drew  up  several  plans  he  ment  "illegal  and  immoral," 
believes  could  be  implemented  Spock  charged  President  John- 
here.  son  with  escalating  the  war  con- 

trary to  the  wishes  of  most 
Vietnamese    people,    and    with 

Some  of  the  options  he  pro-  ignoring  the  United  Nations  and 


Many  Options 


Recent  weeks  have  seen  SDS   posed  include  allowing  any  on- 


activity   for   better  wages   and 
conditions  for  employees  of  the 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Board  Elections 

Next  Tuesday  is  the  date  for  final  elections  in  the  race 
for  Student  Council  Executive  Board  positions.  The  candi- 
dates are:  for  President,  John  Weingart,  Art  Levine,  and 
Bob  Levensohn;  for  Vice-President,  Jon  Quint,  Richard 
Shapiro,  and  Bob  Weiser;  for  Secretary,  Ann  Louise  Fore- 
man, Beth  Posin,  and  Steve  Katz;  and  for  Treasurer, 
David  Fishman  and  Henry  Cohen.  Voting  is  10  to  5  in 
the  Library. 


campus  residents  to  take  the 
15-meal  contract,  or  no  con- 
tract at  all;  changing  the  din- 
ing halls  to  a  strictly  cash  or 
meal  ticket  basis;  setting  up  the 
dining  halls  as  a  student  run 
cooperative;  or  setting  up  a 
14-meal  contract  with  all 
lunches  served  in  the  dining 
halls  on  a  snack  bar-like  basis. 


the  Congress  in  the  process. 

"I  made  a  monkey  of  myself 
for  campaigning  for  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  the  peace  candidate 
in  1964."  He  went  on  to  evoke 
laughter  from  the  audience  by 
recalling  a  phone  call  he  re- 
ceived from  Johnson  just  before 
the  election. 

"He  thanked  me  for  helping 
with    tho    campaign,    and    then 


Zoppo's    investigation   began  said  in  that  humble  voice  of  his, 

with  extensive  interviews  with  'Dr.    Spock,    I   hope   I   will    be 

Director  of  Dining  Halls  Serv-  worthy  of  your  trust.' " 

ice  Norman  Grimm  and  Direc-  "I    felt    personally    outraged 

(Continued  on  Page  3)  (Continued  on  Page  6) 


Council  Meeting 

At  Sunday's  meeting.  Coun- 
cil President  Eric  Yoftie  stated 
that,  "getting  any  information 
out  of  the  Admissions  Office 
has  been  very  difficult."  Yoffie 
also  reported  that  Squire  op- 
posed the  plan  to  make  the  di- 
rector independent  of  the  Ad- 
missions Office. 

Afro  proposed  that  Phyllis 
Raynor,  a  January,  1969  Bran- 
deis graduate,  be  named  full- 
time  director  of  the  recruiting 
program.  Miss  Raynor  is  ap- 
parently unacceptable  to  the 
Administration. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 

Fire  Hits 
Olin-Sang 

Fire  fiamaged  offices  in  Olin 
Sang  Tuesday  moriiin*,.  i:n<;ines 
arrived     on    campus    approxi- 
mately 7  a.m. 

After  putting  out  the  fire, 
Waltham  Fire  Department  per- 
sonnel remained  on  tlie  scene 
to  conduct  an  investigation. 

Sources  indicate  that  pre- 
liminary results  of  this  investi- 
gation lend  much  weight  to  the 
pos.sihilily  of  arson.  Cans  of  iii- 
fiammahle  liquid  were  found 
at  the  scene,  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  was  more  than  one 
fire  in  the  building. 

Investigation 

Of  Library 

Is  Underway 

The  Combined  Library  Com- 
mittee, a  group  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  has  l>e- 
gun  an  intensive  investigation 
of  the  Goldfarb  Library  in  an 
eflort  to  indicate  the  needs  of 
tho  student  body  in  that  area 
of  the  university. 

Questionnaires,  inquiring  into 
students*  use  (and  disuse)  of 
the  library,  have  already  been 
distributed  among  grad  stu- 
dents, and  tomorrow  the  com- 
mittee intends  to  make  the 
questionnaires  available  to  un- 
dergraduates as  well.  Hope- 
fully the  questionnaire  will  re- 
veal those  particular  areas  of 
the  library  with  which  students 
are  most  dissatisfied.  Once 
these  areas  have  been  deline- 
ated, the  committee  will  inves- 
tigate each  of  these  areas  in  de- 
tail. The  results  of  the  indi- 
vidual investigations  will  be 
published  in  The  Ju.sticc  when 
the  committee  leleases  them. 
Also,  a  final  conclusive  report 
will  bo  issued  —  probably  by 
the  end  of  the  .semester. 

The  Committee  was  created 
in  order  to  combine  the  efforts 
of  the  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate   schools'    library    cnmmit- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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University  Reform 

Graduate  School  Alterations 


Poge  ThfM 


By  NELSON  LANDE 

Editor's  Note:  The  author  is 
a  i^raduate  student  in  phil- 
osophy at  Brandeis. 


A  proposal  has  recently  been 
advanced  which  allows  gradu- 
ate students  to  design  and  teach 
their  own  courses,  to  any  mem- 
bers of  the  University  com- 
munity. 

The  key  provisions  would  be 
the  following:  (1)  All  students 
enrolled  in  a  graduate-student- 
taught  course,  as  well  as  the 
instructor  himself,  would  re- 
ceive full  academic  credit, 
given  an  official  course  enroll- 
ment of  not  less  than  three  stu- 
dents; (2)  the  instructor  would 
receive  financial  compensation 
if  and  only  if  he  could  guaran- 
tee an  official  course  enrollment 
of  not  le«s  than  five  students; 
(3)  the  subject-matter  would 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor,  who  would,  how- 
ever, select  a  faculty  member 
to  serve  in  an  advisory  capa- 
city; (4)  each  graduate-student- 
teacher  would  be  permitted  to 
teach  not  more  than  one  course 
per  semester;  (5)  each  gradu- 
ate student  would  be  permitted 
to  take  not  more  than  one  such 
course  per  semester;  (6)  the 
number  of  such  courses  which 
an  undergraduate  would  be 
permitted  to  take  would  be 
determined  by  the  appropriate 
governing  body;  (7)  only  those 
graduate  students  who  have 
completed  one  semester's  resi- 
dence at  the  University  would 
be  permitted  to  teach  such 
courses;  (8)  each  graduate  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  the  course 
would  be  required  to  submit  a 
standard-length  paper  to  be 
read  and  discussed  in  clnss. 
time   permitting;    (9)    course 


Liberal  Credibility 

The  advantage  of  those  who  hold  power  is  their  ability  to 
define  situations  and  to  set  the  terms  of  discussion  In  ihJ5  sense, 
it  may  be  alleged  that  "a  group  of  dissident  students  bas  en- 
caged in  activity  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  University. 
It  is  clear  that  such  a  statement  serves  not  only  a  descriptive 
function  but  an  evaluative  one  as  well.  It  expounds  and  con- 
demns simultaneously.  One  could  add  many  other  similar  state- 
ments to  the  list:  "We  must  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
stitution .  defend  academic  freedom  .  .  .  create  a  legitimate 
de-partment  "  etc.  All  such  statements  purport  to  be  neutral 
dt-scriptions  of  a  set  of  actions  or  beliefs  They  serve  however 
to  conceal  the  assumptions  upon  which  they  are  based,  and 
they  demand  an  immediate,  uncritical  acceptance  ^i  the  frame- 
work of  the  speaker. 

Let's  take  as  an  example  this  notion  of  "academic  free- 
dom." Certainly  everyone  is  in  favor  of  it  U  we  examine 
however,  the  sense  in  which  it  has  recently  been  used,  we  will 
hnd  that  "academic  freedom"  refers  to  the  laculy  s  right  to 
determine  tlie  form  and  substance  of  the  curriculum  without 
reierence  to  student  opinion.  Apparently  this  concept  does^nol 
extJnd  to  include  the  student's  right  to  study  what  he  finds 
meaningful  and  interesting.  In  this  sense,  those  students  who 
want  greater  freedom  in  determining  the  direction  of  their  own 
education  are,   by   Uetinition,  opposed  to   "academic  freedom. 

By  the  same  token,  the  phrase  "legitimate  department"  ^^^  ^      ^ 

used  to  describe  a  department  which  would  be  created  accord-    001111011 
inTto  current  administrative  regulaUons.   By  implication,  the    Wpiiiiwii 

crtatU)n  of  any  department  in  which  students  had  a  decisive 
role  would  be  a  priori,  illegitimate.  This  is  the  situation  which 
Rolaml  Barl^es  de^^r.bes  in  Writing  Degree  Zero  wiiere  the 
"cloi^'d  character  of  language  is  perfected  and  there  s  no 
more  lapse  of  time  beiween  naming  and  judging  .  .  .  inis  is 
ISe^anTuage  of  the  six  o'clock  News:  "227  Communists  were 
kifled  last  night.''  Or:  "Herbert  Marcuse,  New  Left  javorite. 
is  an  avowed  Marxist  idcH>logist."  Or:  "Student  disorders 
plagued  the  troubled  campus  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
today." 

On  the  campus,  the  function  of  official  policy  s-tatements  is 
to  maintain  a  clear  conscience  for  those  who  benefit  from  the 
me^-nt  set  up  by  providing  moral  sanctification  for  the  present 
state'  of  attains  and  for  those  actions  necessary  to  maintain  it. 
Inevitably  Uiere  develops  a  gap  between  rhetoric  and  reality, 
bitwe^n  the  official  explanations  and  the  actua  events.  This 
discTc^ancy  is  the  source  of  what  is  called  "the  credibility 
gip''Ts  Hannah  Arendt  once  explained  in  a  New  Yorker 
article  on  Truth  and  Politics,  the  one  weapon  which  truth 
can  never  surrender  to  power  is  its  status  as  the  most  consistent 
explanation  Other  explanations,  those  which  are  the  servants 
o^pXtca"*  expediency  are  always  forced  to  exclude  certain 
elements  which  dont  quite  fit  in  with  the  story.  It  is  these 
unwanted  elements  that  provide  the  ba^is  for  an  alternative 
interpretation  of  the  events  described. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  an  election  was  held  in 
South  Vietnam  "to  help  the  people  on  the  road  to  democracy. 
We  discover  however,  that  several  of  the  most  popular  c^di- 
d-aes  were  imprisoned  or  exiled  before  Uie  elections.  Also 
after  tYie  elections,  the  first  runner-up  was  sentenced  to  five 
vears  at  hard  labor  for  advocating  negotiations  with  the  Viet- 
Conr  The  liberal  view  of  these  ludicrously  contrived  elections 
has  been  tluit  "at  least  they  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Small  wonder  there  is  a  credibility  gap. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  there  are  some  who  sec  it 
and  4me  who  don't.  McLuhans  analysis  of  this  phenomenon 
fs  exp?ess^  in  his  politicized  reading  of  the  famous  story, 
•'The  Emperor's  New  Clothes." 

"A  strange  bond  often  exists  among  anti-social  typos 

in  their  power  to  see  environments  as  tliey  really  are. 

'Well-adjusted'  courtiers,  having  vested  interests,  saw 

the  Emperor  as  beautifully  appointed.  The  'anti-social 

brat    unaccustomed   to   the    old  environment,    clearly 

saw  that  the  Emperor  'ain't  got  nothing  on.'" 

What  we  are  witnessing  nationally  and  internationally  is 
the  collapse  of  the  liberal  framework  of  explanations  —  its 
growing  inability  to  provide  justifications  for  the  repression, 
misery,  and  inhumanity  perpetrated  through  its  institutions. 
At  the  universities,  growing  numbers  of  students  aren't  willing 
any  longer  to  accept  four  boring  years  as  a  "preparation  for 
later  life."  The  status  of  the  faculty  as  unimpeachable  "spe- 
cialists" is  shattered  by  events  like  the  Ford  Hall  Crisis,  where 
one  suddenly  discovers  that,  unlike  primitive  cultures,  ours  is 
a  civilization  where  age  is  not  necessarily  the  guarantor  of 
wisdom.  The  faculty  is  clinging  ever  more  tenaciously  to  its 
power  over  grading,  but  the  principles  and  promises  of  career- 
ism  are  being  shaken  to  the  core  as  more  and  more  students 
look  into  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  and  dis- 
cover a  pot  of  shit. 

What  distinguishes  radicals  from  liberals  in  the  present 
sitiKition  is  that  some  people  have  caught  on  to  what's  happen- 
ing and  some  still  haven't. 
•  ,— ^flw  Hilt 


requirements  for  undergradu- 
ates would  be  determined  by 
the  appropriate  governing 
body. 

Tbere  are  three  principal 
justifications  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  defense  of  this  pro- 
posal. In  the  first  place,  many 
graduate  students  will  acquire 
their  doctorates  and  become  as- 
sistant professors  without  ever 
having  taught  a  single  day  in 
their  academic  lives.  In  some 
departments  graduate  students 
*erve  as  teaching  ascistants, 
but  there  are  several  draw- 
backs associated  wit'  this  pro- 
gram. First,  teaching  assistants 
often  spend  the  bulk  of  their 
class-time  explaining,  re- 
iterating, or  developing  the 
•substance  of  the  professors 
previous  lecture.  This  tends 
to  inhibit  creative  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  teaching  as- 
sistants, who  are  thereby  pre- 
vented from  exploring,  with  a 
class  of  students,  these  areas  of 
their  foremost  concern  Second, 
the  undergraduate  student  body 
has  from  time  to  time  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  taught  by  facul- 
ty members,  and  their  wishes 
in  this  matter  ought  to  be  re- 
spected. Whereas  the  teaching- 
assistant  system  foists  graduate 
students  upon  undergraduates 
in  courses  traditionally  taught 
by  faculty  members,  the  pro- 
posed system  would  open  up  a 
range  of  courses  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  offered. 

This  leads  into  the  second 
justification.  Allowing  graduate 
students  to  design  their  own 
courses  would  no  doubt  yield 
a  vast  proliferation  of  courses. 
Many  graduate  students  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  focus  of  their 
program.  At  prestrnt  there  is  no 
alternative  for  them  but  to 
work  around,  outside  of,  and 
often  against  the  prevailing  sys- 


Library  Study 


By   JERRY    SCllWERTFEGER 

"Tiie  library  and  its  contents 
— both  inanimate  and  animate 
— should  be  burned!"  Although 
perhaps  extreme  in  its  pre- 
scription, this  suggestion  typi- 
fies the  intensity  of  feeling 
among  many  graduate  students 
about  the  library  situation. 

Graduate-student  response  to 
a  questionnaire  circulatini  by  the 
Library  Committee  of  the 
Graduate  Student  Council  re- 
veals that  outrage  about  both 
library  facilities  and  policies  is 
extremely  widespread.  Perhaps 
the  only  surprising  thing  is  the 
amount  of  emotion  the  library 
questionnaire  has  generated 
among  the  usually  apathetic 
graduate  student  body.  At  latest 
count,  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  active  graduate 
students  have  completed  the 
questionnaire.  Somov/hat  awed 
by  the  extent  and  the  intensity 
of  dissatisfaction  uncovered,  the 
Committee  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation of  the  library  situa- 
tion is  warranted. 

As  a  consequence  of  tliis  re- 
sponse, the  Graduate  Library 
Committee  found  it  necessary 
to  expand  its  efforts.  Consulta- 
tion with  Ron  Lowe,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Undergraduate  Li- 
brary Committee,  produced  the 
decision  to  extend  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  undergraduate 
population.  Tims  the  Combined 
Library  Committee  is  initiating 
a  massive  campaign  to  dis- 
cover, by  means  of  question- 
naires to  all  students,  the  prob- 
lem areas  of  the  library. 

The  size  of  the  response  — 
the  number  of  questionnaires 
completed — is  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  the  investigation.  First 
of  all,  a  large  number  of  com- 
pleted questionnaires  will  indi- 
cate both  the  seriousness  of  the 
library's  short-comings  and  the 
concern  of  the  students  about 
this  situation.  Secondly,  it  will 
indicate  to  the  Combined  Li- 
brary Committee  specific  prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  examined. 
On  the  basis  of  the  response, 
sub- committees  will  be  set  up 


to  make  an  intensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  various  difficulties. 
This  is  seen  as  a  logical  second 
step  in  the  investigation.  The 
final  phase  will  be  the  publica- 
tion of  the  findings  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees investigating  specific 
problems.  The  report  will  con- 
sist of  both  a  summary  of  the 
difficulties  and  the  Combined 
Library  Committee's  recom- 
mendations for  alleviating  the 
problenr>s.  The  report  will  be 
made  public. 

Head  librarian,  Ronald  Glens, 
strongly  supports  the  question- 
naire effort  and  urges  that  all 
students  complete  the  form. 

Questionnaires  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  mail  room  and 
at  a  table  in  the  lobby  of  the 
library.  The  completed  ques- 
tionnaires can  be  returned  to 
either  the  mailroom  or  the 
library. 

Student  assistance  from  both 
the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate-student bodies  is  desperate- 
ly needed.  At  present  the  Com- 
bined Library  Committee  con- 
sists of  only  seven  persons.  In- 
order  to  succeed,  it  must  ex- 
pand. Volunteers  arc  needed  to 
man  the  questionnaire  table  in 
the  library,  to  tabulate  the  re- 
sults, and  to  serve  on  the 
investigating  s  u  b-committees. 
Any  student  wishing  to  help 
should  give  his  name  and  ad- 
dress in  the  space  provided  at 
the  bottom  of  the  questionnaire 
or  should  contact  one  of  the 
persons  listed  below. 

The  success  of  this  project 
and  ultimately  of  the  effort  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  the  li- 
brary depends  on  student  sup- 
port— support  by  completing 
Iha  questionnaire  and  by  serv- 
ing on  the  sub-committees  that 
will  explore  the  problem  areas 
revealed  by  the  questionnaire. 

Undergraduates  willing  to 
help  should  contact  Ron  Lowe 
(mailroom  or  891-4520).  Grad- 
uate students  should  contact 
either  David  Segal  (Depart- 
ment of  Near  Eastern  &  Judaic 
Studies  or  894-5489)  or  Jerry 
Schwertfeger  (Department  of 
Politics  or  969-8814.) 


tern.  Expanding  the  range  ef 
courses  offered  would  alleviate 
much  of  this  dissatisfaction,  in- 
sofar as  it  would  enable  the 
student  to  define  the  criteria  ef 
a  worthwhile  education  for 
himself.  Most  departments  lack 
the  necessary  funds  to  hire  ad- 
ditional professors  to  meet  the 
varied  interests  of  their  respec- 
tive graduate  students;  one  can 
readily  understand  and  appre- 
ciate this  fact.  Hence  the  need 
for  such  a  proliferation  of  stu- 
dent-taught courses,  if  student 
interests  are  to  be  met.  Keep- 
ing the  range  of  courses  closed 
in  any  given  department  (or 
just  barely  open,  at  best)  pre- 
supposes that  the  focus  of  the 
program  is  a  right  and  good 
one,  and  that  it  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged on  its  own  grounds. 

Some  graduate  students 
would  undoubtedly  want  to  be 
trained  to  become  "profession- 
als" in  their  particular  "trade." 
Broadening  the  range  of  courses 
taught  would  not  affect  them 
in  the  least. 

The  third  arvd  final  justifica- 
tion for  instituting  this  pro- 
posal is  the  belief  that  teaching 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
learning  experiences  (and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  demand- 
ing). By  sharing  more  fully  in 
the  give-and-take  of  the  edu- 
cational process,  graduate  stu- 
dents would  necessarily  bind 
themselves  more  closely  to  that 
process,  and  in  so  doing  help 
create  a  richer  and  more  per- 
sonally meaningful  learning 
environment. 

It  is  important  to  be  aware 
of  the  issue  underlying  this 
proposal;  namely,  whether  the 
faculty  should  continue  to  de- 
fine the  structure,  goals,  and 
direction  of  each  student's 
graduate  program  for  him,  or 
whether  these  matters  should 
be  defined  by  the  individual 
student  for  himself  and  by  him- 
self. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  incoming  graduate  stu- 
dents are  sufficiently  mature 
and  intellectually  competent  to 
raise  and  answer  by  themselves 
the  question  of  what  their  par- 
ticular disciplines  ought  to  be 
all  about.  This  is  not  to  imply 
that  the  process  of  asking  and 
answering  should  be  a  purely 
first-personal  one.  If  this  were 
the  case,  there  would  presum- 
ably be  no  need  for  a  univer- 
sity. On  the  contrary,  the  point 
is  precisely  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  should  be  continu- 
ally raised  and  debated  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  it  is  for  each 
individual  to  choose  his  own 
answer- 
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Waltham  Housing 

(Editors  Note:  The  follow- 
ing letter  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Abram  on  Feb.  24th.) 
Dear  Mr.  Abram: 

Some  of  us  have  spoken  to 
you  in  the  past  about  the 
critical  housing  shortage  in 
Waltham.  As  you  know,  there 
is  a  serious  overall  shortage  of 
housing  in  the  city.  Only  half 
of  one  percent  of  the  housing 
plant  is  vacant  at  any  one 
time;  this  is  well  below  Federal 
minimum  standards.  In  particu- 
lar, there  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  low  income  housing,  esti- 
mated by  the  Waltham  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  for  Low  Income 
Housing  at  850  unite  and  the 
city  recently  released  a  master 
plan  (not  yet  approved  by  the 
City  Council)  which  has  no 
adequate  provision  for  con- 
struction of  low  income  hous- 
ing. New  housing  is  needed 
because,  besides  its  being  in 
short  supply,  60%  of  the  hous- 
ing stock  is  over  40  years 
old,  and  much  of  it  is  considered 
obsolete. 

We  believe  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  a  clear  responsibility 
in  this  area  Brandeis  is  located 
in  Waltham,  but  it  has  never 
considered  that  its  institutional 
presence  in  the  ccwumunity  im- 

iCentinued  on  Page  7) 
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Council  Meets  on  Recruiting 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

The  Student  Council  rc.solu 
tion,  proposed  by  Yoffie  and  ap 
proved  11-0-1,  calk^  for  "im 
mediate"  creation  of  a  recruit 


tion  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  increases  in  tuition  and  enroll- 

Jr.  It  was  also  included  in  the  ment   as   methods   of  reducing 

ten     demands     announced     by  the  University's  $7  million  defi- 

black  students  following   their  cit.  Discussion  of  financial  mat- 

occupation    of    Ford    Hail    on  ters  will  continue  at  the  next 

ing    program    staffed    by    five   January  8.  University  Council  meeting,  set 

Yesterday  morning,  25  to  30  for  next  week, 
black    students    assembled    in 


Judiciary 

In  another  development,  Yof- 
fie stated  that  the  propo.sals  for 
a  new  campus  judiciary  are  now 
complete.  Under  the  proposed 
system,     five     students,     four 


(Continued  from  Front  Page)  (Continued  from  Front  Page)  _^      _  

dining   halls.   Student    Council  tor  of  Business  Administration  part-time    recruiters,    drawn 

will  be  discussing  the  situation  David  Rolbein.  From  this  and  from   Brandeis    Afro    member-    ^          •  i.  ,   .  .           .    ^    ., 

next  week  his  observations.  Zoppo  noted,  ship.    The    motion    stated    that    pryzmish  lobby,  outside  the  of- 

n^    onc.e             »                    .  he  came  up  with  several  prom-  "responsibility   for   the   failure   ^^^^  9^  ^^Ywu^'^^T^'  SS^i'-e  ar- 

On   SDSs   recent   survey   of  j^^    ^,„    ^^ich    he    based    his  to  implement  such  a  program   Fi^ed  at   11:00,   at   which  time 

cafeteria   wages  in   the  Boston  work.  The  lack  of  nearby  eat-  rests  with  the  Administration."    J^^''^     Flummer     and     Phyllis 

area.  Norman  Grimm,  Director  ing  places  and  the  existence  of       Yoffie's   resolution  also    pro-    ^^^lf'Ji^^l''fJ!l^^^^^^^ 

of    Dining    Hall    Services     as-  '<>««•  separate  lines,  along  with  posed    that    a    full-time    direc-    u^^     Ahnut    -[o    mim.t^^    -^  «r 

x^uiiiig    nail    oervices,    as  *'                     Aininm   haii«  tor   be    hired   with   consent    of    him.    About    30    minutes    after   lacuuy.  ana  iwo  aaministraU)rs 

serted  that  he  checked  into  it  *-^*  ™Ltinr  vi   «  ^^^  Afro  and  [hat  Ttemw^arv  co-    ^^^  discussion  endcvd,  Plummer   will   handle   disciplinary   cases 

and  found  it  to  be  "full  of  in  -        operating   at   a  deficit,   all  Airo  an«  tnai  a  umporary  co     ^^^^    GeoriJe    Writrht    returnod    Pi.rrr.r,<i„  hon,.H  k„  fv.^  ah.»;«_ 

accuracies."    In    de£ 

employee  standards,  both  Mr.  Over   20   schools  were   con- 
Grimm  and  the  Personnel  Of-  ^^J^^   to   check   on   how   they  J^^V""nam"eT  of  "uDoe?claS''   or    ^^^^  ^^"  met  .  .  .  Promises,"    imposed  by  the  judiciary 
fiee  defined   the  procedure  for  Ver^"few  Shoo^U  "zoD^'Ton*  graduarBiindeisTuden^^^^^       L"m^  "^l^'^tH^^"'^  in  Gryzmish        A  study  group^n  the  judici- 
salary  increases.  Employee  sta-  dX   ^^n  sy^e^  c&''^^^  -^"-^  ^v  Afra                                ^o^owing   the  recruitment  dis-    ary   issued    a   cover   letter    ac 
tus  and  performance  is  review-  semtoling     the     Brandeis     one. 


minutes    after  faculty,  and  two  administraU)rs 

dcHi,  Plummer  will    handle   disciplinary    cases 

iMA     ♦«     i%%^"  w%i^A     t^m    <^;.^.««    ordinator  be  at>»ointed  until  a    *'"^    ^jvryigc     v» tight    returned  currently  heard  by  the  Admin- 

"    in    dealing    with   ISSigi'    '""^    ""*    '''    "^'   dlr'^ToV^'isVur^T^  c<S>%i'    '"Vr^mLrP^om^ses^^^^^^^^  JT/iv  ^^h^^r^^TcJ^^nT  "' ^1^.\^^" 

nator  would  be  chosen  by  the    :,J^^^!!}^^^'   *^o^^ses    Prom-  ulty.  The  President  would  have 

administration    from   a   list   o£    Iff?/.  k'IL"^"?.  ^^  ^"^l!!^?"'^  the  right  to  decrease  penalties 
four    names    of    upperclass    or 
graduate  Brandeis  students  sub- 

"^U^er ^tht^^ciuncU  dUb.  the   cussions  yesterday   In  an  inter-  knowledging  the  legal  rightof 

bUck   student   recruitment  di-    \'T.  ^f^f.  yesterday,     Squire  the  President  and  Trustees  to 

"  met   with    the  make    final    decisions    on    all 

a  fairly  hos-  University    matters.   The   addi- 
He    stated  tion  of  the  cover  letter  is  ex- 
that  he  was  "accused  of  having  pected  to  increase  the  chances 
done  nothing  about  all  the  de-  for  Presidential  approval  of  the 
mands"  but  that  the  black  stu-  new  system.  Yoffie  noted,  how- 
dents    refused    to    discuss    any  ever,  that  faculty  opposition  to 
other    than    the    re-  the     judiciarj     proposals      is 
sUtement    was    issued.    A    de-   ^'"/"us  program.  _      _  mounting. 


the  halls  is  $1.85-$2.20.  If  any  served  by  waiters  (Hamilton  ««those  recruited  will  be  sub- 
confusion  or  disagreement  ex-  and  Bowdoin).  Rules  on  sec-  ject  to  normal  admissions  pro- 
ists,    Mr.    Grimm    emphasized  o^d*   rarely   resemble  the   un-  cedure." 

use  of  his  dining  hall  office  as  limited  rule  at  Brandeis.  Most  The   Afro- American    Organi- 

a    permanent    suggestion    box.  schools  allow   them,  but  on   a  zation   met   Sunday   night    No    demands 

Admitting    that   Sherman   Hall  hmited  basis.  Many  schools  of-  sUtement    was    issued     A    de-   ^''^*""^           *       o      •          *u 

is  carrying  an  overload  of  din-  i^r  more  than  one  option  to  the  mand  for  black  student  recruit-    ,    According     to     S>quire.     the       j^  q^^^,.  actions.  Council  ap- 
ers.     all     officials     questioned  t>asic    plan,    while    others    run  ment  was  one  of  14  presented    ?'^^m  representatives    left  in  a    proved  the  charter  of  a  Bran- 
failed   to   see   maintaining   an-  dual  cash  or  contract  services  by  Brandeis  black  students  last    „""„„!?^^^^w_?''*J..!?f?   PA*   ^^^^    Gl-Civilian    Alliance    for 
other  dining  hall  as  a  solution.  (NYU).  April   following   the  assassina- 
Students  compound  the  situa- 


tion, they  say,  by  not  eating  in 
their  own  quadrangle's  hall. 
Kutz  is  presently  working  with 
an  "underload"  while  Swig  is 
the  only  admitted  "self-con- 
tained unit."  As  to  employee 
deficiencies.  Mr.  Grimm  ob- 
served that  "Brandeis  is  up  to 
par  in  all  three  halls  at  the 
present  time."  Brandeis  is  pres- 
ently actively  recruiting  in 
Roxbury  via  the  Urban  League. 
Because  of  the  type  of  work  of- 
fered, the  age  of  those  apply- 
ing and  their  basic  immobility, 
the  problems  of  hiring  are 
many. 

Te  handle  soul  food.  Soul 
Food  Cookery  by  Inez  Kaiser 
is  on  order  by  the  bookstore 
for  the  dining  halls,  and  al- 
ready here  is  a  "soul"  chef. 
Forest  Terry.  According  to  Da- 
vid Rolbein,  Director  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Student 
Council  and  Afro-American 
Society  members  were  in  con- 
sultation with  him  concerning 
soul  food  offerings,  but  due  to 
the  present  lack  of  discussions, 
Rolbein  and  the  chef  are  with- 
out a  notion  of  any  possible  de- 
sirable program. 


^Kiwr^fl^  i.i.  ...>i?ipiv,i.ini  *j».i 


•"rj" 
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after    the    first    meeting. 
He    reported    that,   <lt"-«ng    the   Peace^and"  annoin'cVd  "a"  March 
'*>*■'    ^^^I'V'     ^^^..J"^^^^^   22     concert     featuring     Wilson 
?=*?^'V'!f?_.^*'^^_*!f  i^?5_  ^f:   Pickett.  A  committee  was  estab- 
lished to  prepare  a  proposal  for 
a  Student  Service  Bureau  Cor- 
poration, which  would  operate 
under  Student  Council  controL 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THIS  PICTURE?,  a.)  It  is  in  red 
brick  and  designed  by  Harrison  and  Abramowitz  for  a  site 
behind  Rose  Art  Museum;  b.)  It  is  the  Sacliar  International 
building  to  fiouse  the  Wien  program,  the  Hiatt  program,  the 
chancellor's  office,  and  the  not  yet  approved  Joint  Degree 
program;  c.)  It  will  cost  around  a  million  dollars  out  of  the 
Sachar  Tribute  fund;  d.)  It  loill  contain  an  auditorium  (small); 
or  e.)  All  of  the  above.  ANSWER:  e. 

Strike  CommiHiity  Statement 

purposes    of    the 


mintstration)  accept  their  one 
candidate  (for  recruiting  direc- 
tor), Phyllis  Raynor." 

Squire  told  the  black  stu- 
dents that  "the  chances  are 
slim  that  Miss  Raynor  would 
be  appointed."  He  observed 
that  "Phyllis  .  .  .  has  shown  no 
feeling  for  the  University"  and 
would  not  be  a  suitable  repre- 
sentative of  the  University. 

Squire  insi.sted  on  the  Uni- 
versity's right  to  select  a  direc- 
tor. He  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  the  director  should 
be  someone  acceptable  to  Afro. 

Both  Squire  and  Kenneth 
Sweder,  assistant  to  President 
Abram,  emphasized  their  in- 
tention to  start  recruiting  as 
soon  as  a  director  is  found. 

The  request  that  the  recruit- 
ing director  not  be  responsible 
to  Luddy  was  not  di.scu.ssed 
yesterday,  according  to  Squire. 
He  .said  that  the  director  "ought 
to  be  part  of  the  Admissions 
Office,  responsible  to  Luddy." 
He  added  that,  "Luddy  is  re- 
spon.sible  to  me.  .  .  .  I'm  here 
to    watch    over    Admissions    as 


Pork  Products 


Members    of   the    Bernstein-  plained    the 

Marcus   strike   community    are  meetings: 

arranging  a  series  of  three  "During  the  'Ford  Hall  crisis'  well  as  other  area.s." 
meetings  this  week  to  discu.ss  many  students  and  faculty  Squire  favors  placement  of 
the  demands  of  the  Afro-  members  claimed  to  support  the  director  as  a  member  of 
Another  issue  of  much  dis-  American  Organization  and  the  the  demands  in  principle,  but  the  Admis.sions  staff  .so  that  he 
cussion  is  the  kosher  practices  University's  response  to  them,  oppo.sed  both  the  building  seiz-  obtains  "a  framework  of  gen- 
of  the  non-kosher  lines.  Mr.  The  meetings  will  be  held  on  ure  and  the  strike.  Others  com-  eral  recruiting  and  admissions 
Rolbein  maintains  that  the  Tuesday.  February  25,  in  Feld-  plained  that  no  community  dis-  policy."  He  stated  that  placing 
present  absence  of  pork  from  l>erg  Lounge;  Wednetsday.  Feb-  cussion  of  the  issues  was  pos-  the  director  outside  of  the  Ad- 
all  menus  is  due  to  the  "nature  ruary  26,  in  North  A-B  lounge;  sible  in  an  atmo.sphere  of  crisis,  mi.ssions  Office  would  "detract 
of  .sponsorship  of  the  univer-  and  Thursday.  February  27.  in  Although  that  atmosphere  has  ^^om  the  job  ."  A  few  minutes 
sity  It  is  a  delicate  issue,  and  Swig  Lounge.  All  will  begin  at  been  largely  di.spelled,  it  Is  not  before  he  left  the  snowbound 
a  decision  made  by  the  Trus-  8:30  p.m.  All  members  of  the  clear  that  the  crisis  is  over.  For  campus,  the  Vice-President  ob- 
tees."  No  change  in  this  restric-  University  are  invited  to  example,  events  of  the  last  two  served,  "vve're  goi^ng  to  fulfill 
tion  is  s>een  in  the  near  or  far  attend.  weeks  suggest  that  the  organi-  <*"'"  commitments." 
future,  but  some  officials  ques-  In  a  statement,  Bill  Callahan  zation  of  the  Afro  Department 
tion  the  present  position.               '69    and    Nita    Ratner    '71    ex-  and   of   the   black    recruitment 


Riot  Report  Released 


program  are  still  subjects  of 
serious  conflict.  Those  of  us 
who    committed    ourselves    to 


By  WARREN  SOIFFER 

In  a  Riot  Data  Review  en- 
titled, "Sniping  Incidents  — A 
New  Pattern  of  Violence?"  the 
Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study 
Violence   found    no   conclu- 


University   Council 

On     Sunday    night,    Student 
Council    President    Eric    Yoffie 
reported    on    last    week's    Uni- 
/hftc«  Hr^'a«liio"fo2'i"*«KV;»^'!i   #X   versity  Council  meeting.  Yoffie 
finrt^.vTVn\i/ir/n  rli     obscrvod     that     the     tripartite 
find    ways    to    make    our    con-    ..advisory"    body   held    its  first 
tinued    .support    clear    and    ef-    .^constructive  diWssion "  in  re- 
fective.   Those   who   demanded   spon.se  to  a  complaint  by  Justin 
_.,„..,.„..-    «P«n.and     orderly     discussion    simon    '69    that    students    and 
ably  more  complicated  than  in-    ^^ve  ju.st  as  clear  an  obiigation    University     Council     members 
dicited  initially."  ^^  ^"^.^^    ^"?   community    that   ^ere    not    consulted    prior    to 

Police    fatalities    occurred    ^"^'^  discus.sion  can  take  place    oavid  Squire's  appointment  as 
only  in  Cleveland  and  Inkster,    JJ?"  P"  *^?Il'!'*l'i**  ^^  change,   student  Affairs  Vice  President. 
Michigan,  two  of  the  25  cities    ^!:    "^P*    that    these   meetings        vice  President  for  Financial 
National  media  such    )vill   .serve   both   purposes,   and    Affairs.     Lester     Loomis.     de- 
as    me    Associated    Press    and    that    their    scattered    locations   livered  a   report  on  University 

at      the      University 


that  it  "was  something  less 
than  a  planned  uprising  and 
that  the  situation  was  co-nsider 


of    Violence   found    no  „„,^    ...  ^.^,^ ^ ^,, 

sive  evidence  of  a  new  form  of  Michigan,  two  of  the  25  cities  ^P 

racial   violence   based   on   con*  involved.   National  media  such  JJ'") 

spiracy  and  guerilla  tactics.  as    the    A.ssociated    Press    and  that 

The  Review  also  noted  that  U.S.    News   and   World   Report  ^"°  times  will  encourage  as  full   finances 


reports    of   sniping    often   con-  were    mentioned    as    including    a  participation  as  possible. 

tradicted  later  reports,  and  that  "criminal,      not     racial'*     acts 

the  press  tended  to  report  these  against    policemen    in    their 

events  inaccurately  and  sensa-  totals.     Early   reports   of   sul>- 

tionalize  them  needlessly.  stantial    police    injuries    were 

A  minimum   of  70%    of   the  termed  "exaggerated"  by  police 

disorders     surveyed     indicated  officials    later    interviewed    by 

that  the  precipitating  event  was  the  Review. 

similar  to  that  of  a  "tradition-  The  Review  attributes  most 

al"   disorder a  riot  such   as  discrepancies  to  the  press  and 

Detroit  or  Newark'.  Frequently  some  to  the  police.  E^arly  re- 
this  event  was  some  form  of  ports  tended  to  exaggerate 
what  the  Kemer  Commission  sniping  incidents.  The  Review 
calls  "tension-heightening  in-  stated  that  "the  press  gcneral- 
cidents"  by  police  Of  the  re-  ly  gave  too  little  attention  to 
maining  8  incidents  of  alleged  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
sniping  surveyed,  three  were  disturbance."  A  pattern  of  sen- 
reported  by  local  police  to  have  sationai  headlines  with  the  po- 
no  evidence  of  planning.  There  lice  seen  as  primary  targets  for 
are  several  questions  concern-  sniping  emerged.  The  national 
ing  the  Cleveland  incident  of  prc^  "over-reacted"  and  tend- 
July  23-6,  the  first  and  most  ed  to  rely  on  local  information 
important  of  the  25  analyzed,  rather  than  undertaluug  inves- 
resultin^  ia  the  Review'a  view  tigatioos. 


Council  meeting.  He  suggested 


FUN  WORKING  IN  EUROPE 


GUARANTEED  JOBS  ABROAD!  Get  paid,  travel,  meet  people, 
SUMMER  and  YEAR  ROUND.  20  countries,  9  paying  job  catc- 

§ories  offered.  For  FREE  cultural  program  literature  including 
etails  and  applications,  write:  ISIS,  Admissions,  133  me  Hot<3 
des  Monnaies,  Brussels  S«  Belglua.  A  Non-Profit  Student  Mem- 
bership Organizatiom 


HEARD 
ABOUT 

OUR 

STUDENT 

DISCOUNT? 

Bring  along  your  I.  D.  and 
get  a  JTy^  discount!  Bona 
fide  college  students  can 
ski  here  any  day  for  only 
$5,  Mon.  through  Fri.  (ex« 
cept  during  holiday  peri* 
ods).  Uncrowded  midweek 
skiing  gives  you  a  lot  mora 
runs  for  your  money. 


SEE  you  SOCK 

Don't  miss  the  affer-skj 
action  at  the  new  Crazy 
Indian  lounge  in  the  Four* 
ways  restaurantl 


KEEP  FROM  BETWEEN 
PARKED 


■TINNER,  AAA  TtAFFIC   SAFETf 
fOSTM  CONTUT 
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Februory  26,  1969 


P<9iirr  and  Education 


ViSTA.  West  Virginia 


By  LEO   TREITLER 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Treitler  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Music  at  Brundcis  and  is  chairman  of  the  Subaytnmitiec  on 
Vyidcrgradnate  Instruction.) 

Professor  Marvin  Meyers  and  84  more  of  my  colleagues  have 
elaborated  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  (Jan.  19,  1969) 
the  principle  that  "Force  and  threat,  blackmail  and  extortion 
are  the  deatli  of  dialogue,  of  reason,  of  the  university."  I  agree, 
yet  I  want,  with  all  due  respect  to  set  down  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  principle  has  been  too  narrowly  conceived 
in  their  statement,  and  too  narrowly  applied. 


No  Teeth,  No  Soap 


By  Stephen  Herman  '69 

West  Virginia  is  a  colony  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 
If  this  concept  is  understood, 
then  many  other  things  fit  in- 


ch inery.  You  are  made  to  feel 
needed. 

McMechen,  W.  Va. 

This  VISTA  has  been  all  over 
the   State   in    the    last   two 


to  place.  Consider  the  coal  re-  months.  I'm  stationed  now  in 
sources,  since  this  is  synony-  a  small  town  called  McMechen, 
mous    with    the    State    itself,    pop.   ca.  2,000  —   and  getting 


Force,"  "threat,"  "blackmail,"  and  "extortion"  are  terms   Among  the  purest  in  quality  in    smaller  all  the  time.  We  have  a 


of  power,  and  I  believe  that  the  present  tendency  to  define  our 
critical  situation  in  such  terms  is  wrong  and  dangerous.  The 
issue  is  whether  we  are'  in  a  contention  over  power,  or  have 
simply  run  aground  in  our  main  business  —  education.  I  fear 
that  every  description  in  terms  of  power  —  whether  by  militant 
students  or  angry  professors — 


the  entire  nation,  West  Vir- 
ginia's coal  is  said  to  underlay 
two-thirds  of  the  state.  Esti- 
mates place  total  resources  at 
around  160  trillion  short  tons — 
more   than  enough  to  last   an- 


post  office,  good  old  ZIP  26040, 
a  newstand,  a  couple  of  bars, 
the  Thrifty  Dry  Cleaners,  and, 
of  course,  that  bastion  of  All 
That  is  Right  and  Good  in 
McMechen,  The  Bank.  In  most 


closes  the  door  a  Ittle  bit  more  mentation   of  the   community's    ^j^^^.  thousand  years.  Yet,  most   parts    of    the    universe,    banks 
against  the  possibilities  of  ad-   will  to  order— an  old-fashioned 


against  tne  possi 
dressing    the    profound    educa- 
tional issues. 

In  a  situation  like  ours  power 
is  created  by  its  exercise.  For 
example,  we  now  hear  grading 
discussed  in  terms  of  power. 
True,  the  grading  system  be- 
comes power  when  professors 
use  it,  in  any  way  at  all,  to 
coerce  students  to  do  or  not  to 


social  contract. 

Creating  Power 

Deans  define  power  when 
they  issue  warnings  to  faculty 
about  the  conduct  of  classes. 

Professors  define  power  when 
they  threaten  to  resign  in  or- 
der to  influence  events. 


ii 


The  lost  VISTA  that  was  here  was  run  out  of 
town  for  inviting  too  many  of  McMechen's 
finest  belles  up  to  his  apartment/' 


The  black  students  attempted 
do  anything.    This  definition  of  to  create   power    in    occupying 

the  grading  system  is  reinforced  Ford  Hall.    After  an  uncertain    companies  in  New  York,  Bos- 
when  the  system  is  occasionally  start,  the  ultimate  response  of   ton,     and    other     metropolitan 
suspended  in  order  to  free  stu-   the   remainder   of  the   commu-    areas.    Because    of   "vested    in- 
dents  for   one   purpose   or   an-   nity  was,  in  efTect,  to  deny  that    terests,"   there  has  never  been 
other  (the  present  pass-fail  sys-   power  was  there.  Despite  words   a    severance    tax    imposed     on 
torn  which  is  designed  to  free   to  the  contrary,  the  answer  to    coal  leaving   the  State.  If  just 
students  to  experiment  in  their  the  challengers  was   that  Ford   one  dime  tax  were  applied  per 
selection  of  courses,  the  singu-   Hall   was  dispensable  and   dis- 
lar  suggestion   last  spring  that   ciplinary  action  was  not  appro- 
grades  should  be  su.spended  for  priate.     The   remarks    of   their 
graduating    seniors    because    it   spokesman    upon    their    drpnr- 
had  been  sucli  a  year  of  trial.)  ture  from   the   building   imply 


of  the  coal  mines  are  owned  by    are  paying  around  5%   interest 

on  deposits.  Not  so  in  Mc- 
Mechen. Why  contribute  to  in- 
flation? Why  lower  ^he  Bank's 
investing  posture?  We  get  3% 
here. 

The  community's  reaction  to 
housing  a  VISTA  is  cautious. 
Mrs.  Quigley  at  the  Bank  al- 
ways says  to  me,  "Well?  Ya 
keepin'    outa    trouble?"   And   I 


ton  of  coal  mined,  the  income 
from  that  tax  would  in  one 
year  do  wonders  for  the  whole 
State. 


W: 


''Once  the  relntions  in  a  university 
become  defined  as  relations  of  poiver,  it 
makes  little  difference  who  inields  that 


power, 
cation. 


?? 


survive.  In  many  counties, 
children  must  pay  for  their 
own  school  textbooks.  In  others, 
it's  called  "socialism"  if  you 
try  to  institute  a  federal  hot 
rt^1  1    •       *     •  1  7         lunch  program.  Too  many  peo- 

i  lie    subject     is     no     tOnS^er     edU-    pie  ai'e  on   weUare,  too  many 

^  young   people   leave  the   State 

as  soon  as  they  can,  too  many 
dead  people  vote  in  too  many 


always  answer  Mrs.  Quigley, 
West  Virginia  is  a  colony.  "That  all  depends  on  what  you 
Like  all  colonies,  it  has  al-  mean  by  trouble,  Mrs.  Quig- 
lowed  a  select  few  to  get  rich  ley."  (A  little  semantic  exer- 
while    the    multitudes    barely    cise  I  once  learned  in  Dr.  Levi- 


stacks   vomit  too   much   sulfur 

that,  at  least  for  the  moment,  dioxide   into   the   air,   and    too 

there  is  agreement  on  this  defi-  many  old  people  silently  shake 

nition  of  the  circumstances.  The  their  heads  in  sad  resignation* 

educational  issues  have  not  be-  West    Virginia    is    a    colony. 

gun    to    be    engaged.     But    for  But  because  it  is  struggling  for 

ports  the  interpretation  of  the   once,  thank  goodness,  they  have  survival,   it  is  filled  with  i[>eo- 

grading  system   as   a   potential   not   been   muddied    up    by   the  pie   dedicated   to   loving   it,    as 


tan's  class.)  Over  at  .he  Thrif- 
ty Cleaners,  Imogene  couldn't 
control  her  curiosity  any  long- 
er. When  I  brought  in  some 
shirts  on  my  third  visit,  she 
looked  down  at  the  ticket  and 
said  partially  under  her  breath, 
"You're  new  around  here, 
aren't  ya?"  I  take  a  deep 
breath,  rapidly  calculate  how 
elections,  to©  many  smoke-   best  to  deal  with  this  encounter, 


The  wide  acceptance  of  such 
propositions  suggests,  however 
incorrectly,  that  the  grading 
system  normally  acts  in  con- 
straint,   and    therefore   it    sup- 


come  to  a  plan,  open  my  mouth 
and  answer:  "Yes."  Imogene 
proceeded  to  warn  me  that  the 
last  VISTA  that  was  here  run 
out  of  town  for  inviting  too 
many  of  .  McMechen's  finest 
belles  up  to  his  apartment. 
Also,   he   had    long    hair,    huge 


We  are  trying  to  expand  the 
meager  health  resources  of 
Marshall  County.  The  problems 
are  enormous.  For  example, 
there  are  only  a  few  doctors  in 
the  entire  county,  and  most  of 
them  practice  in  the  one  urban 
center.  Many  of  these  doctors 
have  refused  to  treat  welfare 
clients,  because  they  are  not  be- 
ing properly  reimbursed  by  the 
Welfare  Department.  The  Wel- 
fare Department,  meanwhile, 
blames  its  troubles  on  faulty 
computers,  and  at  the  same 
time  they've  stopped  talking  to 
the  doctors. 

The  result  is  that  the  poor 
people  suffer.  They  must  go  to 
the  osteopathic  hospital,  which 
is  notorious  for  housing  the 
quacks  of  the  profession.  These 
osteopaths  have  been  known  to 
admit  patients  for  s-everal  days 
when  there  was  no  need  to  ad- 
mit them  at  all,  say,  for  an  arm 
fracture.  They  prescribe  drugs 
that  serve  no  purpose  except 
to  raise  the  bill.  They  perform 
all  kinds  of  operations  beyond 
the  scope  of  their  training,  and 
the  results  are  often  horrifying 
And  with  all  of  this,  nothing 
has  been  done.  If  the  people  can 
be  shown  a  need  to  organize 
to  protest  these  conditions,  then 
we  might  get  some  kind  of  ac- 
tion. 

My  unofllcial  work,  which  I 
do  in  my  spare  time,  involves 
working  with  children  in  a 
number  of  capacities.  The  only 
hope  seems  to  be  with  the  chil- 
dren, of  course,  and  yet  how 
can  you  counteract  a  poor 
child's  daily  environment?  Ob- 
serving the  dynamics  of  poor 
families,  I've  found  spmetiiing 
quite  interesting.  While  this  is 
cert<')inly  not  true  in  every  case, 
still  it  seems  that  most  poor 
parents  do  not  enjoy  their  chil- 
dren the  way  the  other  classes 
do.  What  I  mean  by  this  is  that 
in  poor  families  the  whole  em- 
phasis is  on  getting  enough  food 
and  paying  the  necessary  bills. 


lever  for  power.    But  examina-    power  issue.  (Incidentally,  such   one  community   action  worker    sideburns,  and  in  gt^neral,  look- 


tions  and  grades  are  either  edu-  an  interpretation  would  call  for 

cational,  or  they  are  corrupted,  an  extension  of  the  suspending 

The  possibility  of  taking  dis-  of    disciplinary    action    to    the 

ciplinary    action    defines    the  perpetrators  of  the  deplorable 

power  of   one  group   over   an-  insults  to  Professor  Sacks  and 


put  it,  "like  a  parent  loves  a 
bad  child."  For  here  is  one  of 
those  fast-vanishing  parts  of 
our  nation  where  each  indi- 
vidual really  does  make  a  dif- 


ed    like    —    to    use 
word  —  a  freak. 

Poverty 

McMechen    itself 


"\n    other    counties    it's 
called  'Socialism'  if  you 
imogene's  institute    Q    federal    hot 
lunch  program." 


is    not    a 


other.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  the  Library,  not  as  an  act  of  ference.  There  exists  a  shortage  ^^^y  P^or  town.  But  Marshall 
to  escape  this  in  any  commu-  charity  but  as  a  matter  of  defi-  in  almost  every  area  of  work,  County,  in  which  McMeechen 
nity.  As  close  as  one  can  come  nition.  If  they  are  punished,  be  it  the  professions,  business!  ^s  located,  has  many  poor 
to  escaping  from  it  is  such  a  then  the  amnesty  for  the  others  labor,  what  have  you.  And  if  families.  We  read  about  poverty 
covenant  as  President  Abram  has  to  be  understood  as  a  prize  you're  a  GOOD  doctor  or  a  ^^  America,  and  we  all  agree 
has  asked  for,  written  by  rep-  gained  by  extortion  —  that  is,  GOOD  teacher,  your  efforts  do  ^^'^t  something  must  be  done, 
resentatives  of  all  the  estates  in   in  a  contention  for  power.)  not  get  ignored  or  negated  by    Y^*'  when  you  knock  on  a  door 

the  community  for  the  imple-  (Continued  on  Page  7)  some    great    bureaucratic    ma-    ^^^   are  greeted    by   a   mother 

• •     — and    her   children,    including   a 

mentally  retarded  teenager  — 
and  all  in  rags  held  together 
•  by  safety  pins  —  the  effect  is 
one  of  utter  horror.  Am  I  still 
in  the  United  States?  After  a 
while,  however,  you  begin  to 
accept  and  deal  with  those 
smaller,  subtle  signs  oJ  poverty: 
young  men  and  women  walking 
around  with  no  teeth  at  all. 
houses  that  are  freezing  cold 
every  night,  children  who  are 
dirty  and  smell  because  you 
can't  buy  soap  with  food 
stiimps. 


The  official  work  that  I  am 
engaged  in  deals  with  com- 
munity   health    and    medicine. 


Paxton  Quigley  went  to  college 
to  learn  about  Love. 

He  learned  and  learned 
and  learned -Too  much 
learning  isn't  good 
for  a  young 


Both  parents  might  work,  or 
both  might  be  sick.  A  child 
more  often  represents  an  added 
burden,  some  other  mouth  that 
must  be  fed,  some  other  body 
that  must  be  clothed.  Who  has 
time  to  read  and  play  games 
and  go  on  trips  to  the  country? 
The  parents  are  not  readily 
available  to  the  children,  either, 
the  father  may  work  late 
hours  at  the  factory  or  in  the 
mines,  and  the  mother  just 
doesn't  have  the  time. 

"Just  Happens" 

In  one  poor  family  that  I 
know,  the  father  brings  home 
$122.00  every  two  weeks  for  a 
family  of  six!  When  he  gets 
home  from  his  job  as  a  guard 
at  the  local  penitentiary,  he  eats 
and  sleeps,  practically  ignoring 
his  four  children  and  his  wife. 
He  hardly  says  anything  at  all. 
The  wife  accepts  this  but  con- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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THE     JUSTICE 


/. 


Poge  Fiv« 


Zsigmondy  at  Slosberg 


The  Musician  as  Actor 


William  Harris  Cohon 


Proposition 


The  Cambridge  Revue 


By  ROBERT  I.F.VIN  Boston    area    colleges,    having 

IXnes  Zsigmondy,  violinist,  and  Annaliese  Nissen,  pianist,       "The  Proposition,"  the  back  ^V"   ^"  /^^?^'  /"?    ^1'^    conta- 

retiirned  to  Slosberg  Recital  Hall  this  Saturday,  for  their  annual   alley    and    bench    seat    theater   fous    Much   of  the  fun   came 

Brandeis  concert.  The  program  consisted  of  the  Stravinsky  Duo   revue    that    is    now     Bostons  ^^^"^  ^^«  improvisations  based 

Concertant,  Mozart  G  Major  Sonata,  K.  301,  Beethoven  Sonata   longest   running    show    (13 

Minor,  and  the  Schubert  Fantasie  in  C  Major,  op.  159.     months),    calls    itself    "topical, 
worlH    flavor   was   nrcvalpnt   frnm   fhn   mife^i^    ^^    y^^in     ;„*^ii^^4..^i *-riCol    musical." 

merely  "worth 


^7  in  C  j»*...vy*,  .-"V,  ...^  ^^..^^^.  V  ..  ^^A„^.^ix.  XIX  v^  A»i«jui,  up.  xou.     munmsj,    cans    iiseii 
Old  world  flavor  was  prevalent  from  the  outset  as  Zsig-   intellectual,  satirical, 
mondy  and  his  wife/accompanist  swooped  onstage  in  one  grace-   To   that   I  add   mere 
ful,  bowing  motion.  He  wore  black  tails,  which  held  him  like  a  •       .. 

girdle,  she  wore  a  long  flowered  gown  with  three-quarter  length 
^^keves,   and   they    held   hands. 

The  audience,  which  had  over-  ^^ }y^ ,'^ >  .«,''^...  ^.,,y,,.  ,y,,,,     ,,,.,,,, 
flowed  into  the  aisles  and  onto 

the  stage  long   before  concert  ''He  Waves  hlS  bow  hvn- 
time,  showered  them  with  ap-      "^  wuves  nis  DOW  nyp- 

plause    and    affection.    Before 

playing,    Zsigmondy     threw    a   notlCallv    whenever    the 

white  cloth  the  size  of  a  towel 

on  his  shoulder,  assumed  a  seri-      .    ■.       •      /.       i       • 

ous  and  pained  expression   on   VIOllll    ISn  t    playing,    OS 

his  large  face,  glanced  once  at 

t^k  p"res-mab.f  iH'c'^oTs  i*  ♦©  soy,  'And  for  my 

direction. 

next  trick  .  .  .'" 


on  ideas  from  the  audience,  the 
best  of  which  was  the  show's 


This  is  the  kind  of  show 
where  any  cast  member  can  be 
a  "star"  on  any  given  night: 
special  standouts  on  Friday  in- 
cluded Ken  Tigar,  a  master  of 
facial  expressions,  as  Nixon 
and  later  as  a  civilian  Apollo 
astronaut  with  a  weak  stomach, 
and  Judy  Kahan  and  Jane  Cur- 
tin  as  featured  singers  in  "The 
Nixon  Oratorio"  and  in  a 
sketch  on  "The  Pill." 

Fred  Grandy,  who,  according 
to  the  program,  "plans  to  attend 


experiencing. 

People  keep  returning  to  the 
Inman  Square  show,  just  a 
Short  walk  or  bus  ride  from  the 
Cambridge  train  stop,  primari- 
ly because  they  never  know 
what  to  expect  —  except  that 
whatever  it  is,  it  will  be  funny. 

Friday  nigi^it's  show  v/as  a 
rapid-fire   succession   of   comic 


finale:  two  men  representing  divinity  school  and  become 
the  "Sudsy  Bleach  company"  pope,"  imitated  Dylan  beauti- 
arrived  at  the  home  of  one  of  fully  while  fracturing  a  song  to 
their  contest  winners  to  an-  become  a  commentary  on  "The 
nounce  the  couple  had  won  the   Living  Theater. ' 


privilege  of  having  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  built 
right  in  their  own  home. 


And  aboard  Apollo,  before 
the  crew  found  out  their  mis- 
sion was  cancelled  due  to  low 
Nielsen  ratings,  one  astronaut 
explained  that  we  must  reach 
the  moon  first,  because  "if 
the  Russians  get  there  first, 
they'll  spread  their  propaganda 
throughout  the  solar  system." 

Only  one  sketch,  the  imagi- 


Zsigmondy,  a  Hungarian,  is 
a  technical  master  of  his  instru- 
ment. His  left  hand  is  lightning 
fast  and  perfectly  accurate,  his 
bowing  is  versatile,  and  his 
tone  is  beautiful,  intense  and 
round.  He  has  complete  virtu- 
oso equipment,  and  frequently 
displays  the  extremes  of  which 
he  is  capable.  And  that  is  his 
greatest  problem.  Zsigmondy 
simply  uses  music,  anybody's 
music,  as  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  monumental  facility. 
And  he  has  gestures  that  fur- 
ther his  image.  First,  he 
bounces  deeply  and  carefully 
while  playing,  going  down  ex- 
ultantly in  the  brooding  pas- 
sages, and  rising  in  a  frenzy 
(with  his  fringe  of  long  hair 
flying)  at  the  end  of  the  bril- 
liant ones.  With  his  right  hand 
he  waves  his  bow  hypnotically 
whenever  the  violin  isn't  play- 
ing as  if  to  say,  "And  for  my 
next  trick.  .  ." 

Musical  Deficiencies 
Zsigmondy's  exhibitionism 
led  to  numerous  severe  musical 
deficiencies.  First,  and  embar- 
rassingly obvious,  was  the  lack 
of  balance  in  the  performance. 
Mr.  Zsigmondy  played  even  the 
most  insignificant  accompany- 
ing figures  with  ridiculous  in- 
tensity, and  in  the  Beethoven, 
which  has  a  number  of  excit- 
ing solo  passages  for  the  piano, 
he  often  stood  between  the 
audience  and  the  keyboard  for 
the  duration  of  those  passages. 
And  throughout,  Miss  Nissen 
was  vigorous  but  obsequious. 

Another  major  item  is  the 
question  of  style.  Most  intelli- 
gent musicians  agree  that  dy- 
namic range,  range  of  tone  col- 
oration, range  of  tempi,  and 
other  musical  building  blocks 
should  differ  with  the  various 
composers.  It  seems  obvious 
that  performers  should  play 
Bach  differently  from  Proko- 
fiev, for  example.  Yet  Zsig- 
mondy has  his  own  style,  and 
merely  exhibits  it  on  different 
pieces,  regardless  of  their  style. 
Mr.  Zsigmondy's  Mozart  play- 
ing is  absolutely  ludicrous.  He 
played  the  work  in  a  manner 
that  sugges-ts  that  anyone  could 
play  such  a  simple  sonata  but 
he  would  »how  us  how  to  make 
it  interesting.  So  he  played 
trills  so  fast  they  sounded  su- 
pernatural, put  vibrato  on 
everything  (even  spieatto 
notes!),  pulled  so  mueh  tone  on 
long  notes  that  the  violin 
sounded  like  it  was  saying 
"yaw"  each  time,  and  played 
much  too  loudly  and  softly. 
And  there  was  rhythmic  distor- 
tion the  likes  of  which  you 
haven't  heard  since  your  last 
78  of  Igna  Friedman  playing 
Chopin  Mazurkas  broke. 

As  for  the  Beethoven  Son- 
ata, nobody  can  deny  that  Zsig- 
mondy knows  how  to  play  pas- 
sionately. The  first  movement 
was  louder  and  more  intense 
than  a  lot  of  glassware  I  know 
could  tolerate.  It  is  true  tiiat 
the  movement  is  fiery  and  in- 
tense, but  for  my  money.  Zsig- 
mondy's theatrics  were  dis- 
tracting, and  his  intensity  was 
exaggerated  The  second  move- 
ment featured  bow  changes 
that  were  so  smooth,  that  the 
movement  .sounded  as  if  it  were 
played  in  one  bow. 

Spirited  Encores 
Zsigmondy's    linest     musical 

{Coniinxicd  on  Page  6) 


STYLE   CHANGES 

The    scene    was    a    "style 
change"   —   the   piano   accom- 

.„, __    panist   stopped   the   action    pe- 

and  musical  skits  cutting  down   riodically   with   a   piano   chord 

a  list  of  prime  V-Ctims  from  the   and    called    out   a    new    acting        ^  _ 

Vietnam  peace  talks  and  ABM's  style,  and  the  actors  proceeded  native     "Nixon     O  r  a  t  o  r  i  o,'* 

to,    of    course.    Tricky    Dicky   with    the   scene    in   that    style,  dragged  on  too  long;  otherwise 

("he   talked,   but   spake   not  a   completely  unrehearsed.  Other  the  show  kept  up  a  fast  pace. 
word")  and  L.piro  Agnew  ("no,   styles  went  from  "horror  mov-        "The  Proposition"  is  a  good 

sir,  put  your  right  hand  on  the   ie"    to    "Tennessee    Williams,"  friend  to  drop  in  on  every  once 

Bible  .  .  .").  "Kabuki  Theater,"  and  finally  in   a   while.   Just   give   them   a 

The  performers  are  all  stu-   "Shakespeare"  the  highlight  of  call  at  876-0088  and  they'll  be 

dents    or    former    students    in   the  evening.  expecting  you. 


Herds  one  card 
from  the  establishment 

that  no  student 
will  ever  burn. 
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mi5<?f  to  purchase  transpof- 
ondJtjons  on  reverse  side. 
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WW  give  you  a  great  trip  on  your  spring  vacation. 


It's  TWA's  50/50  Club  Card.  And  if  you're 
between  the  ages  of  1 2  and  2 1 ,  it  entitles  you  to 
fly  TWA  anywhere  in  the  United  States  at 
half-fare  (and  it's  good  for  discounts  on  most 
other  airlines  too) .  Now's  the  time  to  get  one,  so 
you  can  take  off  on  your  spring  vacation.  Fly 


skiing,  fly  swimming,  fly  home,  fly  anywhere. 
TWA  flies  just  about  everywhere.  See  your 
travel  agent,  TWA  Campus  Representative  or 
stop  by  the  local  TWA  office.  Forget  about 
classwork  and  fly  TWA  somewhere  at  half- 
fare.  Even  if  your  parents  approve. 


TWA 

The  things  we'll  do  to  make  /ou  happy. 
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Strike  Set  for  March  4 


FeWiioiy  26,  1969 


Februory  26,  196f 


THE     JUSTICE 
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^Continued  from  Front  Page) 
their  colleagues  "throughout 
the  country,  to  unite  for  con- 
certed action  and  leader- 
ship." They  went  on  to  pro- 
pose a  "critical  and  continu- 
ing examination  of  govern- 
mental policy  in  area^i  where 

science  and  technology  are  of 
actual  or  potential  aigniii- 
cance  " 

The  scientists  also  called 
for  the  establishment  of 
mean.s  for  tarnlug  research 
applications  from  the  current 
military  eniphasi;!^  to  the  so- 
lution of  pressing  "environ- 
mental and  !<>o>cial  problems/' 
III  order  to  implement  their 
beliefs,  the  supporter^j  of  the 
March  4  protest  seek  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  or- 
ganizing scientists  and  en- 
gineers "so  that  their  desire 
for  a  more  humane  and  civil- 
ized world  can  be  translated 
into  effective  political  ac- 
tion.** 

Several  prominent  persons 
will  be  si>eaking  at  MIT  on 
March  4  in  support  of  the 
research  stoppage.  Among 
them  are  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern,  Nob(»l  laureates  Hans 
Bethe  and  George  Wald,  au- 
thor Lewis  Mumford,  and 
Professor  Noam  Chomsky. 

Many  members  of  the 
Brandeis  science  faculty  have 
signed  a  statement  support- 
ing the  "concerned  scientists 
of  the  MiT  faculty,"  adding 
that  they  too  "view  with 
alarm  and  apprehension  our 
government's   misuse    of    the 


technical  knowledge  gained 
through  the  research  activi- 
ties of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity." Those  signing  the 
Brandeis  statement  indicated 
that  they  would  join  other 
concerned  individuals  at 
MIT  to  "reexamine  the  role 
of  the  research  scientist  in 
today's  society." 

Richard  Petrasso,  a  Bran- 
deis doctoral  candidate  in 
physics,  has  been  trying  to 
gain  support  for  the  March 
4  movement  here  at  Bran- 
deis. He  indicated  that  many 
scientists  feel  frustrated  be- 
cause they  doubt  t'iie  govern- 
ment's sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  use  of  scientific  find- 
ings and  have  no  way  to  ac- 
tively make  their  feelings 
known.  Petrasso  said  that 
he  views  the  March  4  activi- 
ties as  "an  educative  pro- 
cess to  bring  public  aware- 
ness that  scientists  are  con- 
cerned," and  to  explore 
methods  that  could  result  in 
effective  action. 

Buttons  proclaiming: 
"March  4  Is  A  MOVEMENT 
Not  A  Day,"  indicate  the 
scientists^  hope  that  the  one 
day  protest  will  kje  only  the 
beginning  of  a  lasting  effort. 

Senior  Aides 

(Continued  from  F^ont  Page) 
call  the  post  a  directorship. 

R3placing  Gillman  as  Di- 
rector of  Public  Affairs  will  be 
JefT  OsofT,  who  was  previously 
Assistant  Director. 


Zsigttiondy     Hg^,^  j^fi,  Spodt  Speaks 


(Continued  from  Tage  5> 

moments  came  during  his  en-  (Continued  from  Front  Page) 

cores.    His    first    was    the    first  ^^    possible    based    upon    class 

movement  of  the  Debussy  So-  Priorities."    The    committee    is 

nata   which  sounded  plausible,  "more  sensitive  concerning  the 

The    highliijht    of    the    concert  P»*obIems  of  Residence  Hall  liv- 

was    the    second    encore,     the  *"«:  than  I,  and  seems  to  resolve 

final   movement  of  the  Bartok  ^*»*      problems      quite      well/' 

Solo  Son.-.ta,  which  Zsigmondy  <>"'PP«d  Schwartz. 

played    spiritedly    and    impec-  Schwartz  also    discussed   the 

cably.  The  concert  ended  with  ^".'''^^'''"^  ^L^^'^'^f."^    ^.^""" 

the    first    movement 

mann 

not    particularly 


of    Schu- 


selors  and  ARC'S.  Although  he 
A  ■••-"-•■  —  ••«    -'    ^w..-     j^^^  ^^  figures  for  next  year,  he 
s  A  Minor   sonata;  I  am  ..         ,  ,.    ,  ,.  ^       ' 

mentioned  that  there  are  24  As- 

,         i«u        u  u      r    *u   -sistant     Residence     Counselors 

work,    although    much    of    the 


audience   seemed    to    be 
mondy    played    it    predictably 


.       now,     and     that    a    substantial 
.„L-i.'  "un^t^^r  of  applications  are  re- 
ceived annually.  He  felt  that  it 


fast  and  furiously  though  for  ^^^,^  ^  preferable  to  select 
my  taste,  it  was  a  bit  too  hot.  ARC's  later  in  the  term,  but 
As  musicians,  Zsigmondy  and  that  room  drawing,  and  "the 
Nissen  are  anachronous.  Their  chaos  that  it  brings  with  it**  de- 
warmth,  expression  and  distor-  mand  an  early  selection  of 
tion  are  typical  of  a  breed  that  ARC's.  Final  decisions  nn  selec- 
pretty  much  disappeared  dur-  tion  will  be  announced  March 
ing  the  early  part  of  this  cen-   5.) 

tury.  And  by  today's  musical  Schwartz  briefly  described 
standards,  their  unscholarly  ap-  the  method  by  which  Residence 
proach  is  to  some,  amusing,  to  Counselors  and  Quadrangle  Di- 
others,  insulting,  and  to  all,  un-  rectors  are  selected.  "We  ad- 
acceptable.  But  as  entertainers,  vertise  in  professional  journals, 
Zsigmondy  and  Nissen  are  an-  university  media  (throughout 
other  story:  they  are  masters,  the  country),  and  rely  upon 
and  the  audience  knew  it.  At  word-of-mouth  to  provide  us 
the  end  of  the  concert  the  per-  with  a  staff.  The  market  is  self- 
formers  were  buried  in  bravos  selecting  in  the  sense  that  those 
and  devotion,  and  even  a  stand-  who  apply  have  reasons  which 
ing  ovation.  But  next  year  it  transcend  salary  or  conven- 
should  be  held  in  the  gym.  ience  in  some  cases."  Schwartz 

_   noted  that  **we're  not  inclined 

to  look  for  housemothers." 


^  HiiHHimHHHiiiiiiHiiH 


(Continued  from,  Front  Page) 
later  as  well  as  feeling  all  the 
millions  of  Americans  who 
voted    for    him   had    been    be- 
trayed." 

Three  Courses 

Spock  cited  three  courses  of 
action  to  improve  the  world  sit- 
uation: first,  continuing  protest 
against  unjust  laws  until  the 
protest  is  heard  and  acted  upon; 
second,  a  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations  and  gradual  de- 
velopment of  a  more  binding 
international  law;  and  third,  a 
new  emphasis  in  child  upbring- 
ing and  education  away  from 
pure  nationalism  and  personal 
gain  and  toward  seeking  the 
best  for  all  people. 

"We  keep  kidding  ourselves 
when  we  keep  thinking  some- 
body else  is  always  the  bad  gu/ 
and  we're  always  the  good 
guys.  That  attitude  was  ba4 
enough  in  the  day  of  the  bow 
and  arrow — it's  absolutely  sui- 
cidal today,"  according  to 
Spock. 

''I  think  human  l)eings  are 
much  happier  when  they're 
working  for  each  other." 

Questioned  on  his  desire  to 
remain  "within  the  system", 
Spock  expressed  opposition  te 
"the  smugness  about  our  de- 
mocracy'^ considering  that  "a 
majority  of  Americans  are  per- 
fectly happy  to  keep  people  in 
poverty,"  but  added: 

*'rd  like  to  try  to  work  or 
democratic  capitalism  for  a 
while.  I  look  to  young  people 
to  carry  over  their  ideals  to  the 
adult  world.  We  must  organize 
— the  Establishment  is  strong— 
but  then  who  would  have 
thought  we  could  beat  Lyndon 
Johnson?" 


Ftot^crs  of  Distinctive 
Service  for  Over  50  Years 

PURCHASES   MAY   BE  CHARGED 
STUDENT  CREDIT   RECOGNIZED 

Other  Recognized  Charges 

Include:  Carte  Blonche, 

American  Express,  and 

BonlcAmericard 


Flowers  Delivered 
Worldwide 


719  Main  Street 

Walthom,  Mass.  07154 

Call   893-2961 


JLibrary 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

tees  and  to  eliminate,  when- 
ever possible,  any  needless  du- 
plications which  might  occur. 
Members  of  the  committee  hope 
to  unify  efforts  even  further  by 
working  closely  with  other  li- 
brary committees,  notably  the 
Faculty  Library  Committee, 
headed  by  Professor  Nahum 
Same  and  the  Library  Expan- 
sion Committee,  headed  by  Pro- 
fessor David  Berkowitz. 

A  letter  by  Committee  mem- 
ber Jerry  Schwertfeger  which 
defines  in  further  details  the 
group's  objectives  appears  on 
page  2. 


CHARLESBANK  SUPERETTE 

WHERE  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
ARE  RESPECTED 

Jewish  and  Italian  Specialties  and  Cold  Cuts 

588  South  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.-89 1-8097 


■NAME 
I 

I  ADDRESS 

I 

I 

!CITY  


*«• •••••***«*•••*■■••* •••••••••••*••«•*«••»««« a^ 


STATE 


JUNIOR  ENTERPRISE  CO. 
156   OLIVER    ST.,    N.    TONAWANDA,    N.Y.    14120 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  QUILLS 

@25f^  EA.  PLUS  10^  HANDLING  CHG. 
(EXTRA  SAVINGS  5  QUILL  PENS  $1.00)  . 


m'umm^^ 


CORDON'S 

WALTHAM  LIQUOR  STORE,  Iik. 

Serving  Waltham  and  Surrounding  Towns 

The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Imported  and 
Domestic  Beers,  Wines  and  Liquors 

Dnve-ln  Parking    •    Prompt  Delivery    •    Privote  Cors 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

M.  H.  Gordon  Brands  —  Imported  &  Domestic 

If  You  Buy  It  ot  Gordon's  -  It  Has  to  Be  Good 

BARRELLED   BEER      •      ICE  CUBES 
COMPLETE  PARTY  SERVICE 

Bartender  -  Glassware  -  Bor  -  Equipment  -  Etc. 

WEST  SIDE  SOUTH  SIDE 

867  Main  St.,  Waltham      577  Moody  St.,  Woltham 
893-1900  694-2771 


Housing 

iContinued  from  Page  2) 

^es  serious  obligations  upon 
fTThe  University's  isolation 
}rom  the  community  is  w  ell 
At  the  same  time,  the 
intensified 


VISTA  In  West  Virginia     Wrestling 

(CoBtinued  from  Page  4)         Catholic  parochial  one,  and  the         (Continued  from  Page  I) 


known. 


X-      ..r^tf  «thortaKe  is  iniensmeu    an^  in-uiino  lu^,  axi^i  iciiuiK  n.tr   ^n  small  piays.  one  aian  i  say   „  ^5^1;^  oiS  lbs    Tie  uuv  Tech 
bv  O^e  Ve^nc '»f  undergradu-   that  they  p  an  to  file  lor  bank-  a  word  to'^them  except  a  small  ^^ut  ?o  wrestle  waf269  fbs, 


Mfe^an^gfaXate    students    in    ruptcy    that   ''another  member    ••Ssshhh!"  now  and  then.  Yet    and  literally' drVpping" flesh. 
til    communily,    who    occupy    of  the  family  is  expected  ma    you  could  tell  that  she  relented   ^^^  turned  out  late?  that  the 


the    commun 

many    of    the 

apartments    that    would   other 


lower    income 


few  months."  She  quickly  adds    the  fact  that  I  and  a  dramatics   j^jj^,^    ^^^    g    ^reshman,    and 
that  they  weren  t  planmng  on    instructor  were  there.  So.  while  t^^  ^^^^^  wrestled  before,  but 


Sents                                         .     3^st  happened,  that  s  a  1"  One  out    ••Goldilocks"    the    teacher  j^ad  used  perhaps  the  best  pos- 

Brandeis  could,   as  an   insti-    doctor  in  town  thmks  that  the  wrote    a    few    lessons    on    the  gi^le  strategy,  acquiring  points 

fill  ion    underwrite  low  income    \^^\  fertile  poor  people  should  board  for  future  work:  ^ach  period  from  two  reversals 

M^l^.:!^     ;„     wnitham.    under     ^  sterilized,  or  at  least  forced  "Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God."  ^^d  later  a  takedown  and  then 

to  take  birth  control  pills.  This  "Jesus  loves  Timmy."  waiting  his  man  out  for  the  re- 

might    sound   quite    harsh    and  "Timmy  loves  God."  mainder   of    the    period.    Final 

inhuman,  but  what  you  do  with  The  public  school  system  is  score:  6-1.  For  the  meet:  23-19. 

one   family   that   has   been    on  backward.    In    some    counties,  Lowell  State  was  a  different 


bousing  m  Waltham,  under 
several  Federal  programs,  at 
little  cost  to  it.  In  doing  this, 
it  should  cooperate  with  agen- 
organizations,    and    resi- 


e  d     123     lbs. 


Henls  of  Waltham,  to  devise  a  the    welfare    rolls    for    several   there  are  no  federal  hot  lunch  niatter. 

nHn    suitable    to    the    commu-  generations?    The    greatest   programs,    although    according        We    forfeit 

n?v's  needs  The  signers  of  this  tragedy    of   all    is    seeing   that   to    law    there    are    should    be.  and  they  115,  137  and  152.  The 

ImLt  ire  convinced  that  vari-  the  sickness,  apathy,  and  lim-   Schools   are  often   miles   away  forfeit  at  115  lbs.  was  taken  by 

Ruei  u  ^  , j^^    world    of    the    parent    is   from    the    children,    and    the  Dnnny    Chin     at    137    by    Neil 


teachers  there  have  been  teach- 


ous  members  of  the  faculty  and    '^^    worm    01    me    parem 

theTtudent    body    are    willing    passed  down  to  the  children         .       ^      ^^^ 

^^^^^^^.^^'iri.^   c  J^n%rl^ith"^^tl?r%t  a^^    ing  for  150  years. 


But 


Weiss,  and   152  by  Seth  Katz- 
man. 
there    are    people    here       The    first    match    was    Rich 


University   will   undertake  the 

construction    of    low     income 

housing,  and  if  not,  why? 

Jonathan  Annis  *69 

Sally  Broff  '71 

Bill  Callahan  '69 

Nancy  Cornblath  '71 

Elliot  Frank  '70 

Michael  Green  '72 

Peter  Hinc  '72 

Orlando  Isaza  '69 

Martin  Janowitz  '71 

David  Kannerstein  '71 

Barbara  Kleinman  '72 

Lynne  Lieberman  '70 

Charles  Lief  '72 

Nina  Mayer  '69 

Carl  Milofsky  '69 

David  Pitt  '69 


1   presented  a  small  folk  song   churches,    and    hospital*.   And   145 


Ferg 
lbs.    in    his 


usual    rolling 


Power 


program.    The    school    was    a   slowly  but  surely,  the  change  style,  continually  going  through 

will  come.  amazing  c^nt^rti^ns  te  get  hi« 

Nick  Rabkin  '69 
Juanita  Ratner  '71 
Ami  Schwartz  '69 
Ed  Schwartz  -  Heller 
Jane  Shull  '69 
Susan  Silver  '71 
Karl  Springer  '71 
Robert  H.  Weiser 


71 


Sailing 

Meeting  7:30 
Tonite  —  Feldberg 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


on 


DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seomstress  on  Premises  for 

ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbonk  Plozo 


(Continued  from  Page  4)         would    have    failed,    even    had 
Educational  Dispute  ^^^  ^*"  demands  been  granted 

to  the   last   letter,   but   that   is 
In  this  connection  I  must  con-   another  nuitter.   Once  the  rela- 
fess  my  inability  to  understand  ^ions    in    a    university    become 
at    all    the    argument   of    some  defined   as  relations   of  power, 
colleagues  that  punitive  action  ^  makes  little  difference   who 
IS  required  in  order  to  prevent   wields  that  power.    The  subject 
further  seizures  of  property.    It  jg  ^q  longer  education, 
seems  to  me  that  if  these  events       nqw   we  must   ask,   what  is 
have  any  message  for  the  future  the  message  from  recent  events 
it  is  that  an  attempt  to  resolve   g^  f^r  as  educational  questions 
an  educational  dispute  by  con-   qj-q  concerned? 
verting   it   to   a   contention   for 
power  has  failed.    I  believe  it  (To  Be  Continued) 


back  off  the  mat,  but  despite  • 
strong  first  period  he  was  de- 
cisiened  8-2. 

Bill  Boro,  at  160,  wrestled  a 
good  match  and  pinned  in  4:40, 
bringing  the  score  to  20-12, 
ours. 

Ron  Ratner,  at  167,  wrestled 
a  capable  opponent  and  got  off 
to  a  slow  start  for  about  the 
first  minute  and  a  half,  but 
then  he  apparently  got  mad 
and  really  began  to  wrestle  and 
pinned  in  3:10. 

Jerry  De  Mauro,  wrestling 
heavier  again,  this  time  at  177 
did  just  about  the  same  thing 
as  at  Lowell  Tech,  except  that 
he  went  all  eight  minutes  with 
his  man,  and  won  by  decision, 
8-4. 

Art  Zinn  wrestlef'  next  and 
was  pinned  after  3:20. 

For  a  Change  there  was  no 
pressure  on  as  Gene  Phofsky, 
at  heavyweight,  went  out  on 
the  mat,  although  this  didn't 
seem  to  make  any  difference  to 
Gene,  who  pinned  anyway  in 
4:59.  The  final  score  was  33-lt. 

Hoopsters 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

last  half  as  they  boosted  their 
lead  te  43-33.  Here  the  Judges* 
defense  stiffened  and  Bobby 
Nayer  went  to  work.  The  §'5" 
junior  began  to  hit  on  short 
jumpers  from  the  lane  and 
twisting  drives  te  the  basket. 
Judges  pulled  even  at  86  with 
29  seconds  left.  K.C.  inserted 
the  now  rested  Haggerty  into 
the  lineup.  August  passed  to 
Tom  who  took  a  short  jumper 
from  the  right  side.  As  the  ball 
bounced  off  the  rim,  Mike  Shea, 
who  had  been  boxed  out,  by 
two  Norwich  players,  crashed 
his  way  to  the  basket  and  dra- 
matically tipped  the  ball  in  for 
the  margin  of  victory.  Ander- 
son's foul  shot  was  gravy,  and 
the  buzzer  sounded  seconds 
later. 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 

JAMES  H.  WADDICK,  JR. 

Reg.  Ovtician 

PRESCRIPTIONS   FILLED 

Complete  Contact  Lens  Service 

STUDENT   DISCOUNT 

643   MAIN   ST.,   WALTHAM  —  TEL:   894-1123 

(Opp.  Waltham  Comi)ion) 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

EYEWEAR 


cheap  date 


^^ts  are  bigger  at  g|,^^^ 


ROBERTS  FRUIT  STORE 


559  South  Sncct 
CHARLESBANK  PLAZA 


FRUITS  -  VEGETAHLKS  -  MILK 
A  Real  Old-Fashwned  General  Stoie 


THE  HOME  OF  10,000  SWEATERS 


if   FULLY  FASHIONED 
*   HAND  LOOMED  IN  OUR  OWN  OWN  FACTORIES 

SEPARATES!  —  Sizes  5-18 
SLACKS  &  SKIRTS  —  Savings  up  to  50% 

_,^  Wools  ond  Acrylic  fibers  ^,         ^* 

MISSES  SWEATERS  v.,«,  $9 1.  $J0  *  »^  -  *^  "  »* 

EXCITING  DESIGNERS  SAMPLE  SWEATERS      ^,00 

MENS  SWEATERS  r.^Jt^ot""^"'""""'* 

WESTARKNITS  FACTORY  STORE 

«40  Moin  Street  (Route  20),  (BobIu  $<»«•«),  Wofchom 

USE  OUR  CONVENIENT  LAY-A-AWAY  PLAN 


m^.m''» 


y^i  i^-  *'0  •  •  •        rX'^'JuO  Xivj.'X 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPERI 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  a* 

881  Moody  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Offer  expires  March  31.   IWIO    Void   where  prohibited 
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Poge  Eight 


THE        JUSTICE 


< 


Februory  26,  1969 
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From  the  Bullpen 


Schoolyard 


Rick  Horowitz 


I  liavcn't  slept  well  latelv.  Seventeen  hours  awake  have 
seemed  hardly  adequate  to  think  about  everything  I've  been 
thinking  about,  and  so  the  hours  from  1  to  5  a.m.  have  largely 
been  given  up  to  the  cause  as  well. 

By  the  time,  somewhere  in  the  barely  pre-dc.wn,  the  mind 
releases  the  body  to  sleep,  both  parts  shut  down  pretty  com- 
pletely for  what's  left  of  the  night. 

Last  night  I  wrote  a  column.  And  slept.  Not  that  the 
former  caused  the  latter,  although  my  writing  has  been  known 
to  do  that  to  people.  The  interesting  part  of  my  slcH?ping  and 
column-building  of  last  night  was  the  rather  nifty  way  the  two 
of  them  were  occurring  at  the  same  time.  Which  is  to  say  what, 
children?  The  kid  was  dreaming. 

It's  March  10  or  so.  The  last  of  February's  .snow-gray  side- 
walk has  run  itself  down  a  river  of  its  own  making.  There  will 
be  other  snows  yet,  and  n\ore  rivers.  City  winter  never  lets  go 
that  softly.  You  must  be  content  with  small  favors  and  sneak 
previews  of  the  flip  side  of  Slushland. 

It  will  look,  when  it  does  come,  just  like  March  lO-or-.so, 
but  it'.s  not  the  genuine  article  this  time  because  March  11  and 
12-or-so  tell  you  so.  Spring  travels  in  flocks:  geese,  and  buds, 
and  warms.  Strays  aren't  wasted,  though.  By  mid-March,  67'' 
is  early  July,  and  the  asphalt  is  hopping.  The  schoolyard  is 
reborn. 

In  the  corner  of  the  yard,  the  card-flippers.  Football  and 
joke  cards  are  to  buy  and  look  at,  baseball  cards  are  to  live 
with.  They've  been  at  work  for  weeks  already,  building  their 
supply.  They've  spent  their  February  lunch-times  chucking 
dimes  onto  the  candy  store  counter,  taking  two  packs  from  the 
box  (never  from  the  top;  the  better  cards  are  underneath.)  Then 
to  the  street  to  examine,  and  to  fill  the  trash  can  with  ten  inches 
of  uncnewed  pink  gum  among  ten  inches  of  well-chewed  Febru- 
ary snow. 

Five  minutes  of  got'em  -  need'em  and  back  into  class. 
But  this  is  March  10-or-so,  and  a  weekend,  and  so  the  kids  are 
out  in  the  sciioolyard,  trying  to  string  five  tails  for  their  adver- 
sary to  match.  One  kid,  with  the  Milwaukee  hat,  refuses  to 
risk  flipping  Hank  Aaron.    Traditionalist.    Coward 

Just  outside  the  yard,  two  men  and  boy.  The  boy.  about 
six.  belongs  to  one  of  the  men.  and  is  an  occasional  member  of 
the  catch  the  other  two  are  having.  The  father,  forgetting  for 
a  moment  whom  he  is  throwing  to,  flings  one  to  the  kid,  high 
and  to  his  left.  The  kid.  forgetting  who  he  is,  moves  quickly 
sideways  and  up,  and  grabs  the  ball  one-handed.  He  spins  and 
whif>s  the  ball  to  the  other  gentleman,  who  has  all  he  can  do 
to  h  iridle  the  quick  bounce  otT  the  cement. 

The  kid  Siiys,  evenly,  by  way  of  explanation.  "My  throw 
was  a  short  hop,  l)ut  as  it  stands  it  was  good."  The  father  looks 
a  bit  confu.sed  by  it  all.  I  think  to  myself.  '*Mv  God,  that's 
great!  I've  got  to  write  it  down."  So  I  run  back  (I  don't  know 
wh'Mc)  to  get  a  pen  and  paner  to  make  sure  I  don't  forget. 
I.a«('r.  I  vv:ike  up  and  nui.st  do  it  all  over  again.  Did  I  v/ork  for 
The  .fustice  in  a  previous  life? 

The  second  Yankee  exhibition  pame  Is  on  somebody's 
olunuiuun  foil  radio,  and  as  some  third-string  .second  baseman 
(or  was  it  some  .second-string  third  baseman?)  plays  one  too 
many  hot  gromiders  oil  his  chest,  the  Great  Debate  goes  on: 
Was  Tommy  Ageo  at  his  peak  better  than  Mickey  Mantle  at 
his'.'   The  (ir.st  kid  would  call  Lizzie  Borden  the  National  League's 


Hoopsters  Get  Two  on  the  Road; 
Now  11-8;  Northeastern  Snowed 


By  ROBERT  ROMASCO 

The  Brandeis  Judges  return- 
ed home  from  their  trip  to 
scenic  Vermont  with  two  ex- 
citing victories.  Friday  after- 
noon, they  defeated  the  Mid- 
dlebury  Panthers,  79-73,  in  a 
game  which  saw  a  17-point 
Brandeis  lead  shrink  to  noth- 
ing in  the  second  half.  Satur- 
day, the  Judges  struck  a  blow 
against  the  military-industrial 
complex  by  defeating  the  Nor- 
wich Cadets  69-G7,  on  a  tap-in 
by  Mike  Shea. 

In  Friday's  contest,  the  ofll- 
cials  did  not  arrive,  leaving 
both  teams  bewildered.  The 
problem  was  solved  when  the 
head  coach  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  and  his  as- 
sistant voluntec  ed  t!"eir  serv- 
ices. Their  lack  of  experience 
was  a  major  factor  in  Middle- 
bury's  second  half  surge. 

The  first  half  was  all  Bran- 
deis.  Middlebury   set   the   pace 


with  a  brisk  running  game  on 
oflense  and  a  pressing  defense. 
Yet  the  Judges  proved  more 
than  equal  to  the  task,  as  Hag- 
gerty,  Nayer  and  Singal  con- 
trolled the  defensive  boards 
Eisenstock  and  August  (play- 
ing guard  in  place  of  the  in- 
jured Steve  Katzman)  ran  the 
oflen.se   smoothly. 

Brandeis,  sparked  by  the 
phenomenal  shooting  of  Tom 
Haggerty  (8-8  from  the  floor  in 
that  stanza),  raced  to  a  47-30 
lead,  at  the  half.  Nayer,  August, 
and  Eisenstock  hit  consistently 
from  the  outside,  forcing  the 
Panthers  to  leave  Bi''  Tom  with 
only  one  or  two  men  on  him. 

Panther  Coach  Alaimo  called 
for  a  zone  press  defense  as  the 
second  half  got  under  way.  It 
was  here  that  the  substitute 
referees'  inexperience  came 
into  play.  Middlebury,  with 
nothing  to  lose,  played  aggres- 
sively,   bumping,    shoving    and 


generally  pushing  the  Judgeii 
oft'  the  court.  Normally,  every 
Brandeis  attempt  to  break  the 
press  would  have  ended  in  a 
Middlebury    foul.    Yet,    Friday 


Fencers  Do  Have  Guts! 
(Also  Food  Poisoning) 


By  NEIL  UNGERLEIDER 

As  the  curtain  rises,  we  find  our  heroes  feasting  at  a  now 
famous  culinary  establishment  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Jason 
Sonuner,  gorging  himself  resplendently  on  a  huge  sirloin, 
smiles  happily  at  PjuI  Gron,  who  respor^.ds  by  putting  another 
of  those  succulent  shrimp  into  his  already  full  stomacli.  Eise- 
where  at  the  table,  Lee  Schlesinger,  Mark  Frankel,  Jim  Backer 

and  other  fencers  whose  names  I  will  relate  later,  dine  noisily    to  settle  down  with  Nayer.  Au- 

17-12  win   gust  and  Haggerty  chipping  in 


was  not  normal,  as  all  acts 
short  of  mayhem  were  allowed. 

The  Judges  did  not  fold  as 
they  made  12  of  15  shots  from 
the    floor    in    the    second    half. 

Saturday's  contest  was  slop- 
py but  more  exciting.  As  ex- 
pected, the  Judges'  shooting 
fell  oft'  sharply.  Norwich  raced 
to  an  early  lead  with  deliberate 
play  3nd  eflective  defense.  With 
the  Judges'  outside  shooting 
proving  inaccurate,  the  Cadets 
were  able  to  triple-team  Hag- 
gerty. thus  bottling  up  the 
Brandeis  attack.  At  the  start  of 
the  second  quarter,  the  Judges 
trailed    30-17.    Brandeis    began 


on  a  well-deserved  victory  mejl  after  a  resounding 
Trinity. 


over 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  the 
scene  siiifts  to  Stoneman  In- 
firmary. As  tiie  audience  gazes, 
the  fencers  enter,  one  by  one, 
to  take  their  places  in  the  bc^ds 
the  gods  had  prepared.  The 
diaL'Uosis:  Salmonella  —  an 
aerobic  rod-sliaped  bacteria 
which  is  usually  pathogenic 
for  man.  causing  food  poisoning 
and  gaslro-intostinal  inflanuna- 
tion. 

The  Foils.  Lee  Schlesinger 
(2-1  against  Trinity,  not  Sal- 
monella) and  Paul  Gron  (1-2, 
having  sensed  his  forthcoming 
illness  before  the  match)  are 
in  one  room,  v/hile  team  cap- 
tain David  Pitt  (2-1)  lies  at 
homo  in  Waltham  with  a  bottle 
of  Coke  Syrup  in  one  hand  and 
a  teaspoon  in  the  other.  But  his 


ford  Restaurant  against  them, 
the  Fencing  Team  remains  un- 
defeated   ((J-0). 


key  hoops, 
to  36-31  at 
Norwich 


and  closed  the  gap 

the  half. 

started  well  in   the 

(Coatinucd  on  Page  7) 


Matmen 


the      final      touch 


best  lefty  power  hitter  were  she  in  a  Met  uniform.  The  other 
kid  is  Bergstein's  cousin,  14  years  old.  about  4  10 "  and  150 
pounds.  Looks  like  a  scaled  down  fire  hydrant.  Cannot  be 
moved  Ih'  was  always  "Bergstein's  cousin,"  until  Bergstein 
ni(  ved  to  Florida,  at  which  point  we  discovered  his  name  was 
Washotsky.   I  forget  sometimes. 

Two  three-man  teams  haven't  gotten  the  word  yet.  and 
are  engaged  in  a  touch  football  game.  They  are  down  near  one 
coal  line,  and  the  defense  (two  forties,  and  a  quick  ten  who 
kick;  cats)  seem  rather  smug.  The  oflense  (an  athletic-looking 

35.  a  22-year  old  guy  who  must  spend  all  his  weekends  doing    iVrTy-rTpostliVls  alirSalm^^ 
this,  and  a  sluggish-lookmg   13,  who  would  much   rather  not)    la 
is  in  trouble.     '35"   leads  them  out  to   their  own   2-yard   line 
checks  the  def(ui.se.  Earl  Morall  to   the  last,  and   announces  to 
all  who  will  listen,  "We  will  choose  ...  an  intentional  safety." 
I  am  hurt. 

Still  outside  the  yard.  I  .see  a  15-year  old  rushing  toward 
me,  stopped  by  the  chainlink  fence.  I  know  what  v/ill  follow 
The  objects  of  his  alTection,  a  25-cent  spaldeen,  knowing  no 
wall,  the  "double"  handball  court,  the  "triple"  gutter,  and 
fence,  the  "double"  handball  court,  the  "triple"  gutter!  and 
fnially  comes  to  earth  in  the  "homer"  driveway  across  the 
street. 

"18-17'  !'• 

The  little  brother  of  the  pitcher  rushes  out  to  get  the  ball. 
He  won't  find  it.  Eight-year  old  brother;^  never  know  where  to 
look.  Besides,  they  always  sten  on  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  crap 
in  the  little  gardens  fronting  each  house.  He  doesn't  know 
quite  yet  what  stickball's  all  about,  but  he  looks  at  me  and 
yells  (I  am  lour  f-et  from  him)  :  "That  was  a  ^*ood  play.  Ricky 
Remember?"  I  'low  as  how  I  hadn't  forgotten  the  home  run.  not 
yet  30  seconds  old,  and  ho  smiles  and  continues  across  the 
street  to  look  for  the  spaldeen.  He  won't  find  L;  eight-year  old 
brothers  never  do. 


Have  If 
In  Topping  Lov/ell 


easy 


scores 
against. 

Near  Schlesinger  and  Gron 
lie  Sabres  Albert  Chao  (2-1) 
and  Mark  Frankel  (1-2).  Each 
had  fenced  well  against  Trinity, 
but  had  lost  the  match  that 
really  counted.  In  the  next 
room,  Jim  Backer  (3-0)  tries 
to  think  of  his  perfect  bouts  on 
the  day  before  as  he  makes  yet 
another  trip   to    the   bafiiroom. 

The  Epee  Team  is  prostrate 
elsewhere  on  campus.  Jason 
Sommer  (2-1)  loses  nine 
times  in  a  single  night  to  set 
a  team  record,  while  John  Pope 
(3-0)  and  John  Bayuk  (1-2) 
battle  diligently  and  seem  to 
conquer.  Jason  describes  their 
condition  as  that  of  an  over- 
cooked  noodle. 

With  only  the  loss  to  a  Hart- 


It  was  a  busy  week  for  the 
matmen,  as  they  journeyed  to 
Lowell  twice  for  their  last 
away  meets  v/ith  Lowell  Tech 
(Wednesday)  and  Lowell  State 
(Saturday),  winning  on  both 
occasions. 

They  beat  Lowell  Tech 
Wednesday,  ?,3-19,  in  one  of 
those  matches  that  had  the  fans 
on  the  edge  of  their  seats  biting 
their  fingernails.  It  was  really 
close. 

The  outstanding  matches  of 
the  day  were  by  the  lightest. 
Danny  Chin  at  il5  lbs,  in  his 
first  year  of  wrestling  and 
against  a  fellow  taller  and 
somewhat  heavier  than  himself, 
stayed  in  all  three  periods,  at- 
tacking again  and  again  to  bat- 
tle his  opponent  to  a  6-6  tie. 

It  did  not  prove  to  be  a  day 
for  lightweights,  however,  as 
JefT  Foust,  at  123,  was  pinned 
1:28  into  the  second  period. 
Brandeis  also  lost  137,  molding 
the  score  10-2  in  favor  of  Tech. 

Next  on  the  mat  was  Mike 
Lerman,  displaying  his  re- 
no  Vv^ned  speed  and  technical 
ability.     Driving    almost    from 


iant    match    at 
very     capable 
lost  by  decision, 
Bruce     Ferg, 


Sfaie 


137    against    a 
opponent,     but 
9-2. 
at     152,     also 


went  against  a  very  good  wres- 
tler, and  was  decisioned,  15-4, 
making  the  score  16-7.  theirs. 

Bill  Boro.  just  returned  from 
Israel  vvent  out  at  160  and 
wrestled  on  little  shape  and 
lots  of  experience  and  ability 
to  win  by  decision,  6-3. 

Ron  Ratner  v/ent  167  against 
a  fellow  .xamed  Blechman.  Aft- 
er a  slow  start  on  Ro.i's  part 
due  to  carelessness,  the  fellow's 
impudence  made  Ron  see  red, 
and  he  threw  a  well  deserved 
pin  to  win  by  a  fall  after  3:12. 
The  score:  16-15  Lowell. 

Art  Zinn  v.'restied  177  for  the 
first  time  in  four  meets,  having 
gone  191  at  th.ee  of  these  pre- 
viously,    but     was     deciijioned 
10-6. 

With  the  score  19-15  fo/  Tech 
and  two  matches  left  to  go.  it 
was  an  apprehe.isive  team  that 
sent  166  lb  Jerry  DeMauro  out 
at  191.  Jerry  was  a:?gressive 
and  in  fine  form.  He  scored  the 
only  takedown  of  (he  n  atch, 
and  then  had  the  fellow  on  his 


OPEN 

7  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 

Sat.  6  P.M. 


the  beginning  .or  the  pin,  Mike  back,  pinning  him  ii.  2  47    the 

fought  so  well  that  at  one  point  fastest  fall  of  the  meet! 

in  the  second  period  he  picked        The  score,  20-19,  theirs    All 

his  opponent  up  and  threw  him  the  pressure  is  on'  the   heavy- 

to  the  mat  and  iYom  there  went  weight,  and  yes.  Gene  Phofsky 

straight  for  the  pin.  is  out  there  or.ce  again. 

Neal    Weiss   wrestled   a   val-  tri^^a^.,^^        »        «v 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Student  Council  Board  Elections  Extended  Through  Tomorrow  (s«  Si.„  Bdm) 


ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  onnuol  Phi  Beto  Koppo  Essoy 
Contest  it  now  open.  Entries  ore  ro- 
stricted  to  undergroduote  work  pro> 
pored  in  the  course  ot  studies  at 
Brondeis  University.  There  ore  no 
restrictions  on  length,  subject  mott«r, 
or  the  number  of  entries  per  student. 
All  entries  must  indicote  the  courso 
ond  professor  for  which  they  were 
originolly  prepored. 

Essoye  may  be  submitfed  through 
the  English  Deportment  office  or 
through  the  folder  available  in  the 
reserve  room  of  Goldforb  Librory.  The 
deadline  fo|  oil  entries  is  Friday, 
April  18.  Results  will  be  announced 
ot  the  end  of  April. 

An  oword  of  $100  will  occompony 
the  winning  essay. 


]^ 
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HOUSING  OPENINGS 

Any  students  who  ore  moving  out 
of  their  apartments  ore  urged  to 
first  notify  members  of  the  group 
working  with  Walthom's  Puerto-Ricons 
so  that  they  con  get  the  first  chonce 
to  see  the  apartment,  before  others 
more  knowledgeoble  in  the  reol  es- 
stote  business  con  grab  the  spoces.  If 
you're  giving  up  your  place  coll  Mrs. 
Dione  Broderick   at  899-5297. 

SADAf 

Soda  Gordon  will  do  her  program  of 
characters  at  o  new  coffee  house  ot 
271  Auburn  St.,  Auburndale  on  Sotur- 
day,  March  8  —  the  place  is  called 
FROM  THE  ENDS  OF  THE  EARTH.  She 
goes  on  at  9  p.m.  The  phone  number 
is  969-4178. 

DENTS   IN    YOUR   CAR? 

If  your  cor  oppeors  to  hove  been 
hit  or  vondoliicd  between  Mondoy, 
February  24  ond  Tuesday,  February 
25  (or  during  either  snow  storm),  or 
ir  you  witnessed  any  activity  relating 
to  such  domagc,  please  report  the  de- 
toils  immcdiotuly  to  894-6000,  ext. 
535,  or  to  Barry,   899-5799. 


Sophomore 
Foils  Robbers 
At  Bookstore 


An  alert  Brandei.s  sophomore 
foiled  a  robbery  at  the  book- 
store Saturday  night. 

At  approximately  7:40  p.m., 
the  student,  on  his  way  to  the 
Science  Library,  noticed  some- 
one moving  inside  the  book- 
store. He  then  watched  two 
males,  about  20  years  old, 
jump  out  of  a  window.  He  fol- 
lowed them  to  their  car  parked 
near  Ford  Hall.  He  jotted  down 
their  license  plate  number  and 
called  security. 

Through  Waltham  police,  the 
car  was  traced  and  detectives 
report  that  an  arrest  has  al- 
ready been  made.  More  arrests 
arc  expected.  The  suspects  have 
no  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity. 

An  investigation  of  the  book- 
store revealed  some  jewelry 
cases  were  rifled  and  that  doors 


It  was  a  good  weekend  for  Brandeis  students  as  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  came  to  town.  At  the  right,  Neil  Stiffleman  as  the 
mighty  Ralph  Rackstraw  stands  at  attention  for  his  rnjUain 
played  by  Ken  Raskin.  For  two  views  of  G  &  S  see  the  re- 
views  on  page  5.   JUSTICE  photo  by  Allan  Kaufrtian. 


Black  Recruiting  Plans 
Still  Under  Discussion 


By  RICHARD  GALANT         Brandeis    graduate,    be    named 


Afro      representatives 


?oh    2^  hn?J"''''^'1  ..""'^^    ^^^        S*»"'''«^    expressed    optimi.sm 

Feb.   23  hold-up  of  the  Castle  following    the    meeting,    al- 

t"tM^;o'*^v,^   ^r"''^"   wielding  though  he  did  not  comment  on 

fr.«     1        ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  await-  the  specifics  of  the  discussion 


On  Friday  afternoon.  Squire   conduct  their  investigations, 
stated    that    he     believes    that  Abram  Visits  Scene 

"Afro   and   the   Administration        By    midmorning,    University 


JIL      f    second    arrest    before        In     previous     meetings,     the  f*  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  cooperative-    President    Morris    Abram    and 

auempting    positive    identifica-   black  students  had  proposed  that  '^  *«  hire  a  qualified  director."   Vice  President  for  Student  Af- 

"^-                                                      PhyllisRaynor,  a  January,  1969  "^    ^^^    ^^^^     -**--    u. 

Pennies  From  Heaven 


Arsonists  Hit  Olln-Sang 
Damage  Set  at  ^50,000 

By  JON   QUINT 

Arsonists  damaged  Olin-Sang  early  last  Tucsdny  morning, 
Feb.  25.  No  arrests  in  the  CJse  have  been  iiuidev  Pohco  and  lire 
oflicials  promi.sed  a  full  report  on  the  incidont  this  woek. 

According  to  University  and  Waltham  Fire  Department 
sources,  at  least  eight  fires  were  set  throughout  the  building's 
two  floors  of  classroonxs  and  faculty  oflices  and  in  the  Shapiro 
Forum  (Olin-Sang  101).  Several  bottles,  some  still  containing 
benzen?,  which  had  been  stolen  from  Ford  Hall  the  day  before, 
were  found  throughout  the  building.  Several  gin  bottles  were 
also  found. 

Discovered  by  Janitor 

The  fires  started  around  6  am.  Exactly  how  the  arsoni.sis 
entered  the  building  is  not  known  yet.  At  6:50  am.,  the  build- 
ing's custodian,  Raymond  Desmond,  entered  Olin-Sang.  He  re- 
ported that  he  smelled  smoke,  then  entered  the  cla.ssroom  area 
from  the  basement  entrance  and  was  pushed  back  by  the  flames 

He  went  to  Golding  and  called 1 

Sumner  Abrams,  head  of  Build-  through  to  .several  profe.ssor's 
ings  and  Ground.s.  who  called  offices.  Hardest  hit  were  the  of- 
the  fire  department.  Abiam.s  fices  facting  the  Heller  School 
was  on  campus  directing  snow  buildin*,  used  by  Profes.sors 
removal  operations.  Milton  Vanger  and  David  Ber- 

Waltham   fire   engines  re-    ^^owitz.  A  .second  i\re  acro.<?«  the 

hallway  damaged  the  adjoin- 
ing offices  of  Profe.s.sors  I.  Mil- 
ton  Sacks  and  John  Roche. 
Benches  in  the  hall  al.so  burned. 
On  the  .second  floor  the  hard- 
est hit  area  was  the  office  of 
Politics  Profe.s.sor  Roy  Macridi.s. 
Small  fires  were  started  on  and 
in  his  desk  and  on  his  chair. 

Several  classrooms  suffi^red 
damage  In  the  Shapiro  Forum 
drapes  from  the  windows  were 
ripped   down    and   placed  over 


Deficit  Financing 


-  agreed  that  they  wiul.';,;  a'n^,I  '^u'l.Z'u' .^TIL^UTuI  tV\UlnrrtZ''J^   T 

X  I  have  agreed  that  I  want  their  building.  They  returned  txj  the  L^o    ^^^  .   ^.             ^^.?"'  ^"•'*'*" 

I  help    .   .   rm   hopeful   that  we  AdminiltratioVi     build^g     and  ^n'21ft T^f  "^'^  ^T^    ''* 

I  aren't  going  to  get  hung  up  on  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  ch a  r     lilrkJ   ..Zl^  ^^  '"  1 

I  these  other  things."  senior  Administration  and  stu-  ^^'^^  ^^^..",^:  .  f^r^^ 


i 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

^^.f  "Unless  something  unforeseen  happens,"  Brandeis  can  ex- 
pect to  hnish  the  present  academic  year  with  a  deficit  of  one 
to  two  million  dollars. 


Program  Aims  dents,  including  Student  Coun- 
„  .  ,  *  cil  President  Eric  Yoffie.  Offices 
Squire  explained  that  the  were  closed  due  to  the  storm 
program  will  recruit  "high-  It  was  announced  Monday  eve- 
potential  disadvantaged  stu-  ning  that  all  Tue.sday  cla.s.ses 
dents  who  are  members  of  were  cancelled 
minority   groups.    He   ob.served  a    group    then    wont    up    to 


So  said  Vice  President  for  Financial  Affairs  Lester  Loomis   HonL^^HmmTH''"   ""^^w^  r^"'    Olin-Sang  at  the  President's  re- 
n  interview  Fridav  afif»rnnrin  ^v^ima   dents  admitted   would   be   lim 


ited  due  to  financial  considera- 


quest  for  an  inspection.  Th<e 
visit  was  cut  short  by  fire  niar- 
shalls     who     barred     everyone 


me     in    company     with    other    recent  events  in  "Mailman'' and 
schools.  There  are   a   lot  more    Ford   Halls  have  not   i^ipair^ 

X^a^rs  ?h!fn  Dean^  ••    "^^"'""'"^  ''^.  ^-"l^aising    effort,  ^whi^ 

Aliairs  than  Deans.  seeing    the   possibility    of   such 

The  job,  as  seen  by  Loomis,  damage, 

encompasses    the    functions    of  "Donors  are   p.ople,   and   to 

treasurer   and   comptroller.   As  the  extent  that  people  are  af 

treasurer    he  seeks  to  "maxim-  fected  by  things  of  this  nature 

ize  the  efTectiyeness  of  the  as-  it  would  have  In  effect   ?  th"nk 

"''  'An.r^lH^"'^^''^'^C      u  ^'^^y  ^"^^^  *»  adverse  effect  on 

mottvlt^d^  f'^   ^'^''''"r  ^^'   ^''^^  '^'"^'    ^    complimentary    effect 

motivated    to   give,    I   am   con-  on  others.  I  think   the  ceneral 

?ion  ^f  t'e'Siff '•"    implementa-    feeling  was  thatUie'  UnilTs  ty 
tion  of  the  gift.  handled    this   in   an   intelligent 

The  gifts  have  not  been  com-    way.  As  was  said  a*  !hV  ii»!l 
ing  in  with  the  volume  of  past   'rea'^son  prevailei'.  Thai  is  Uie 

whole  purpose  of  an  institution. 
There  was  a  lot  of  worry  about 
disruption." 

He  sees  his  job  as  being  more 
than  treasurer  and  comptroller 
and  says,  "I  like  to  think  there 
IS  another  little  aspect:  being 
the  financial  conscience  of  the 
outfit." 

Getting  more  specific,  Loomis 
said    that   the   Sachar    Interna- 
tional Programs  complex  i.s  .v'ill 
in  the  conceptual  stn^o:  At  this 
J  (Continued  on  Page  7) 


others.  Gla.ss  fragments  littered 
several  areas. 

Damage  Estimated 

The  fires  in  the  first  floor  of- 
(Continued  on  Page  S) 

Aliraiii  Starts 
A  Judiciary 

reasons.    As    last    Pohr  . ,.,,  9?  wi^*  ^^^  i  ^^     "    building   reopened   Wednesd;4v. 

)ver  the    liv^ZLltxVr^'i^''^^^^^  '»'^"^''  ^'^'^^^^  ^«"^'""«  "«^  ^«        President  Morns  Abram  an- 

eet  in  the  building.  nouncLxi  crejtion   last  week  of 

The  inspection  showi^d  .severe   J»  f»<^'w  Ixxly  to  handle  di.sciplm- 

^^^    damage  to  the  hallway  on   the    '^^J   matters  pending  aclion  on 

be    -  

sponsi- 
ble   to    the    Admi.ssions    Direc- 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


in  an  interview  Friday  afternoon 

The  final  figure  "depends  upon  how  active  we  are  in  fund-  \\^^  ^ 

raisirjg  the  next  four  months,"  Loomis  explained.  The  debt  will  tj?;.  xr;.«  d      -^     .       .  ^            *'""'-     ^""     "^"  n-u     everyone 

smaller   than   anticipated   "if  we   tell   our   story  so   well   thi  TJie  Vice  President  noted  sev-    from    Olin-Sang     No   one    was 

someone    comes    through    with iory_so_well_tha_t  eral  objections  to  the  Student    allowed  in  the  rest  of  the  da^ 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol-   years,    though    Loomis    cannot  ..?"".«  ^fi"  i?"   **"    ^^""^  '''''   ^^^^'^Pt  for  pre.ss  personnel    The 

^^^^-  be    sure    of  "  '"     '^'•'^ '--^  - - 


Loomis    was    just     recently    year's  figure  did  not  cover  the    «i|.„   „..«„^^«i   *       -    .  *..««s"  ^.-.^.^^.^  ..^..i., 

"^  '^ ..,..•'.  cils  proposal   for  a  temporary    meet  in  the  building. 


Elections  Extended 


VIGIL 

Last  night,  the  Strike  Co- 
ordinating Committee  voted 
to  conduct  a  twenty-four 
hour  vigil  in  front  of  Presi- 
dent Abrain's  office,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  support  for 
the  demands  of  the  Black 
students.  The  vigil  will  run 
from  Wednesday  at  noon 
through  Thursday  at  noon. 


Due  to  the  snow  and  the  desire  to  get  a  good  turn- 
out, the  Elections  Committee  has  decided  to  extend  the 
time  for  voting  on  the  Student  Council  Executive 
Board.  Voting  continues  tomorrow  in  the  library  from  10 
to  to  5.  The  candidates  are:  for  President,  Bob  Levensohn, 
Art  Levine,  and  John  Wcingart;  for  Vice-President,  Jon 
Quint,  Bob  Weiser,  and  Richard  Shapiro;  for  Secretary, 
Ann-Louise  Foreman,  Steve  Katz,  a»:d  Beth  Posin;  and 
for  Treasurer,  Henry  Cohen  and  David  Fishman.  The  count 
of  the  ballots  is  in  Schwartz  3  at  5  p.m.  tomorrow. 

In  addition,  the  Justice  Editorial  Board  for  next  year 
won  final  staff  approval  last  week.  The  line-up  has  Theo- 
dore Gross  and  Nikki  Petroff  serving  as  Co-Editors-in- 
Chief.  Jon  Quint  remains  a  News  Editor  along  with  Rick 
Horowitz.  Howard  Ernian  continues  as  a  Features  Editor, 
joined  by  Max  Pizer.  Richard  Galant  moves  up  to  Man- 
aging Editor,  while  Marsha  Weinraub  takes  over  as  Busi- 
ness Manager.  David  Aschkinasi  is  the  new  Sports  Editor, 
while  Sam  Hilt  and  Richard  Freudenheim  join  the  board 
as  News-Features  Editors.  Previous  Editor-in-Chief  David 
Pitt  has  now  become  an  Editor-at-Largc.  The  new  board 
will  serve  until  next  February. 


posed  of  those  Brandeis  facul- 
ty inenibers  who  have  serv'd 
as  Deans  of  the  Faculty"  will 
be  added  to  the  present  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the 
Faculty,  a  University  pre.ss  re- 
lease reports.  This  five  member 
group,  along  with  the  pre.sent 
Deans  of  Faculty  and  Student."*, 
will  handle*  only  judicial  mat- 
ters, while  the  other  seven  Ad 
Committoo  nicr^ibers,  apfK>inted 
in  the  Fall,  will  continue  to 
handle  academic  matters. 

However,  acrordinr  to  the 
Faculty  Handbook,  the  Ad 
Committee  can  only  include 
eight  faculty  members.  No  ad- 
ministration reaction  to  this 
provision   was  available. 

The  President's  decision  is 
viewed  by  some  as  an  indica- 
tion of  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  judicial  system  plan  drawn 
up  by  a  tripartite  ?roup,  meet- 
ing since  the  Fall.  Thoir  recom- 
mcnd.Ml'nn  not'fj  fhc  Prrvsident's 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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University  Reform 

What  College  Might  Be -I 

By  PETER  H.  ELBOW 

(EDITOR'IS  NOTE  The  1elU*wing  is  eoi^ensed.  An  eurlier  drmft  UMts  suhmitted  t«  the  Brnn. 
dels  Educational  Policy  Committee  in  April,  1§€8.  Mr.  Elbow  is  currently  comvleting  his  thesis 
for  u  Ph.D.  in  Entjlhh  mt  Brandeis.   He  had  five  years  o/  college  teaching  experience  ^efere  com- 

iny  to  Brandeis  and  now  teaches  at  M.l.T. 

1  started  with  the  question  of 


tell  when  a  student  has  made  on«s.)  I  can  imagine  semeone 
it;  and  |)roviding  teaching  and  saying,  •'But  even  though  he 
learning  proctHiures  that  work,  passed  your  test,  he  doesn't 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  pos-  J^^ow  what  he  ought  to  know." 
sible  way  to  speeify  the  degree:  ^^  \he  kibitzer  is  nght  we  must 
expertise  in  a  major;  some  make  him  tell  us  how  he  knew 
in    a    number    of    what  the  student  knew  —  and 

make    it    part    of    our    testing 

ure. 

suspect  that  many  depart- 

a  stuXnT wh^  i7Va7W^hrnd;    cifV' wi;a7everu"UiTnks"is"rhe    Z.rL'^'L^'''^  "^.1^!^.  ''''''' 

badly  trained,  or  slow  in  learn-    proper   meaning  of  its  degree.    '^,^[;.!^y,/.!fVr'^.fi^e  4^^    """! 

^  That's  what  a  university  is  —    which  also   produces  the  most 

an    institution    the    legislature    It'arning— something   not   quite 


how   institutions   like  Brandeis 
might    take    more    black    stu- 
dents.    This     proposal     comes 
from  broadening  the  question: 
how  can  diversely  prepared  stu- 
dents learn  together  and  grad- 
uate with  a  degree  no  less  reli-    competence 
able  than 
prc^sent 
passing  courses  for  lour  yea 


th  a  degree  no  less  reli-  compeience    in    a    iiuini^-r    wi  ""-•     .- 

in  the  present  one?  The  other  areas;  and  competence  m  ^^^^l.;^. 

degree  is  contingent  on  writing.  My  main  point  is  that  '^'^V'^flT"  i 

courses  for  four  years:  a  university  can  and  must  spe-  _^„f"^Pf 


Olin-Sang 


irg  cannot  pass  these  courses 
and  is  con.sequwntly  out  of  the 
running.  But  flunking  courses 
is  no  sign  you  can't  learn  what 
the  Brandeis  degree  signifies — 
even  in  four  years.  We  prolif- 
erate courses  and  even  cur- 
ricula, yet  really  offer  only  this 
one  route  to  the  degree.  The 
reason,  I  s-uppose,  is  that  we  are 
so  unclear  what  we  mean  by 
the  degree  that  we  settle  for 
defining  it  by  4  years'  course- 
passing. 

This  proi30sal  simply  ex- 
plorcMB  what  follows  from  speci- 
fying what  we  do  mean  by  the 


designates   competent   to  grant 
degrees. 

When  has  the  student  made  it? 

One  way  of  measuring  ex- 
pertise in  a  major  or  com- 
petence in  another  area  is  with 
a  thesis  or  project.  It  tells 
much  about  skills,  substantive 


''Studer>ts  should  take 
and  fail  exams  as  often 
as  they  wish." 


Olin-Sang  has  been  hit  by  fire.  Bottles  of  benzene  have 
been  found  in  the  building.  This  much  is  clear.  Little  else  is. 

The  Walt  ham  Police  and  Fire  Departments  are  expected  to 
make  known  their  findings  this  week.  It  would  do  us  little 
good  to  engage  in  "whodunit"  speculation  at  this  juncture.  This 
is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  a  witchhunt.  decree    We  could  then   ^-w  to 

In  recent  days,  elements  of  the  University  have  privately   tlTsU.denl  'h  doesn'"  maUe? 

discussed  their  scenarios  of  the  incident,  complete  with  cast  of  how  badly  you  are  trained, 
characters,  motivating  influences,  operational  procedures.  The.se  how  far  behind  you  start  how 
recounts  are  nothing  if  not  interesting.  They  are  also  unproven.    ^^^^^        ^^      erratically  '   you    knowledge,  and  understanding 

Morris  Abram  said  for  the  various  members  of  the  media    learn.    We  will  award  you  the    ol  ideas;  often  about  creativity, 
lajTt  week,     This  destruction  is  an  injury  suffered  by  the  whole   degree  when  you  attain  the  fol-    problem-solving    ability,    writ- 
University    regardless   of   the   cause.      We   agree.    We  condemn    lowing  things.    Get  them  how-    ing  ability,  and  even  dili 
this  arson  as  an  act  utterly  antithetical  to  the  concept  of  the 
university   as   a   forum    rather   than   a   battlefield.    Smoke   and 
ashef5   in   the  classrooms,   police  in   the   hallways,   are  not  the 
proper  trappings  for  an  institution  of  education. 

Outside  the  gutted  office  of  Professor  David  Berkowitz, 
History.  th(  ne  hangs  a  sign:  "Better  to  light  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge than  bonfires."  Little  else  is  clear.  This  much  is. 


what  we  think  of  as  an  exam, 
thesis,  or  essay,  but  which  is  in 
fact  much  like  what  miglit  Ik* 
demanded  on  a  job:  give  tiie 
student  a  problem  and  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks;  he  must  find  the 
resources  he  needs  and  come 
up  with  a  satisfactory  solution 
— probably  on  paper.  Tlie  abil- 
ity to  do  this  a  certain  number 
of  times  is  probably  as  good  a 
test  as  there  is  of  what  we  iiope 
for  when  we  say  someone  lias 
"successfully  majored." 
Teaching  and  learning 
procedures  that  work. 

1)  Projects,  theses,  and  ex- 
ams. Small  remedial  commit- 
tet\s  of  students  and  faculty  to 
diagnose  failures  in  order  to 
help  the  student  chart  strat- 
egies for  future  study  and 
learning.  Students  often  see 
things  here  that  teachers  can- 
not. All  exam  papers  and  proj- 
ects always  available. 

2)  Classes  and  lectures  as 
now.  (Inaeed  we  could  retain 
the  present  route  to  the  degree 


Policy  Note 


The  Community  Crave 


igence. 

ever  you  please.    We  offer  the    But  if  such  a  project  is  to  serve 

following  possibilities."  as   a  trustworthy   guide  to  the 

This  propofsal  faces  the  uni-    degree,  it  must  be  taken  very 

versity  with  three  imposing  but    seriously. 

not  impossible  tasks:  determin-        Under  the  proposed   system, 

ing  the  meaning  of  the  bache-    a  student  who  produces  an  un-  __ 

lor's  degree;   devising  ways  to    satisfactory    thesis    ©r    project    ^^  ^^  option:  X  passed  courses 

must  simply  be  asked  to  pro-  "  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  "^^  arranpc- 
duee  a  satisfactory  one  It  is  "P^"^  ^'^^  profoundly  improve 
important,  however  not  to  set  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  work.  Taking  a 
limits  t©  the  amount  of  time  or  course  will  never  be  merely  for 
number  of  tries.  To  do  so  mill-  ^^  ''^^^  ^^  ^mg  di>ne  with  it 
tates  not  only  against  some 
strategies  lor  learning  but 
against  one  of  the  best — learn- 
ing by  failure. 

Some  ?rtude»ts  would  learn  a 

major    quicker    and    better    by 

^     .  it  — they    starting    their    final    the«is    #b 

may  feel,  perhaps,  that  the  ma-    their  ftrst  etey  ©f  college   doing 

terial  isn't   "relevant"  —  they    it  ©ver  and  ©ver  again  or  eo»i^ 

sheukl  meet  outside  the  class-    tinually  adding  bits  until  it  is 

room  and  draw  up  their  own    good   enough.    A    less  extreme    ^ 

program     of     material.     They    route  would  be  to  try  a  thesis   "^**^*  ^^^^  grow  shrewder  about 

then  can  present  it  to  the  pro-    in  the  2nd  ©r  3rd  year  t©  d'w-    ""^^^  kijwis  of  courses  ©r  teach- 


Theofioro  Cross 


m 


«ften  unclear — at  times,  in  fact, 
it  seemed  an  updated  version 
^  **piaying  house"— ^ut  it  was 

♦bvious  to  everyone  there  what  typifies    the    failure    that    stu 

the  term  did  not  mean.  It  did  dents'  eflforts  have  met  with  in 

viot    mean,    for   example,    **tiie  trying   to    change   the    univer- 

members  of  the  Brarnleis  alum-  sity.  Such  repeated  failures  to 

»i  and  foster  alumni."  Mor  did  bring  about  changes  by  the  dis- 

it    have    anything    to   do    with  cussion  and  expression  of  noble 

rn*^  J*^"^_^_"^f...?w.'"*!"   _^  ideas  undoubtedly  leads  certain   sponse  it  brings,  they"  wuT  dis-    or  project  ins ufficl^mfoT  meas"    ^^^ks. 


A  student  will  be  vigilant  to 
see  he  is  making  progress  to- 
ward writing  a  satisfactory  the- 
sis «r  exam.  II  he  thinks  it's  a 
waste  ol  tinie  he  will  «to  him- 
self and  the  teacher  the  favor 
of  not  coming.  Of  course  be  is 
liable  to  be  wrong  ab<jut 
whether  a  course  is  a  waste  of 
tinae.  After  many  atten^ts  to 
pass    projects    or    exams,    stu- 


Last    semester    the    idea    ol    that  -justice,  which  is  the  basis  students  enrolled 
**eo«wnunity  "  gaint^l  wide  cur-    lor   tranquility,   should    be  en- 
yency    among    stuck^nts  -during   forced    by    the    administration 
the  sanctuary  lor  John  Rollins,    itsell."  Much  better. 
What  the   term  tftood  lor   was  •  •  • 

What   has   happened    to    the 

idea    ol    comniunity    over    the  ^  „ _^     _..  _,^  ^^^  ^^     ^^ 

briel    space    ol    last    semester   lessor  ol  the  course  or  try  to    eove^  which   areas  ^necd"work    *"^  ^'*  effective.   This  process 
t^^.fi^    iK^    #^.1..,^    *K.4    -♦..     iiQtroduce    it    into   the   depart-    before  a  successful  try      Somc   ^^  naisperception  and  slow  cor- 

ment's  curriculum  as  a  new  students  will  writ«  perfectly  section  about  how  to  learn  is 
course.  In  either  evemt  they  satisfactory  theses  in  less  than  P^'^^^s^bly  the  most  important 
will    confront    the    established    four  years.    Why  not''  learning  there  is.     Needless  to 

structure  with  a  solid  program  Perhaps  some  departments  ^^y*  teachers  could  use  better 
of  their  own,   and   by  the  re-    or  divisions  will  judge  a  thesis   ^v^^^Jif^e   about   what   teaching 

women  whose  loyalty  and  gen-    people 


♦r€)sity  made  the  creation  of 
Brandeis  possible."  But  this  is 
how.  in  a  note  attached  to  the 
administration's  "Report  on  the 
Student  Seizure  of  Ford  Hall," 
President  Abram  chose  to  in- 
terpret it. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  af- 
front than  this  doctored  survey 
•f  editorial  opinions  on  the 
Ford  takeover,  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Abram  addressed  "Dear 
Member  of  the  Brandeis  Com- 
munity," a  term  of  address  that 
accommodates,  we  understand, 
a  mailing  list  of  105,000.  In 
this  two-page  display  of  pro- 
fessional virtuosity,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  team  of  plastic 
surgeons  .set  to  work  metamor- 
pliosing  "community"  into  a 
synonym   for  "administration." 

Take,  for  instance,  this  se- 
lection of  "assumptions"  that 
underlay  alleged  discussions 
betwc^en  the  administration  and 
the    Faculty     Senate    0*1     "the 


to  entertain  sinister 
ones,  and  even  to  carry  them 
out. 

Failure  af  the  Students 

But  the  failure  is  not  the  ad- 
ministration's alone.  It  is,  after 
all,  their  business  to  trans-form 
threatening  battlecries 
tame  platitudes;  so  that,  not 
surprisingly,  what  students 
once  held  to  be  a  bold  chal- 
lenge to  the  university  very 
soon  turns  up  as  one  of  its  cor- 
nerstones. The  failure  is  for  the 
most  part  with  those  students 
who  have  been  content  to  con- 
duct   an    ideological   war    with 


cover  where     the  real  sources  uring  learning:  too  narrow  and  ^^    Outside  and  visiting  k-c- 

of  inertia  and  reaction  lay.  specialized  or  allowing  too  ^"^^^^     Students   will    be   able 

Students  nvajoring  in  a  field  much  time  ajnd  help  from  ©th  ^"     dev©te      more      time     and 

should  convene  to  discuss  what  ers    They  will  want  to  sunole-  **^®"^**t    to    **extra-curricular" 

their      department's      require-  ment    it    with    some    form    of  ^'^t^^^sts  and  make  them  feed 

ments    and    curriculum   should  exam.  better  into   "currieular"   activ- 
be.  The  General  Education  Pro- 


nrrn    ^  ^^^  General  Education  Pro-        In  what  follows  I  assume  the    ^^y- 

orm    gram  should  be  the  subject  of   narrow  repertoire  of  activities        *^  ^  ^'^^^  library  ©f  teaching 
not    ^^"^^'^^  meetings  and  debate.       we  call  exams.  They  will  work    "^^chines      and       programmed 


These   examples   are    offered    if  used  right.  But  in  fact 


once 


books  so  students  can  soak  up 
information   so  dissolved.    Just 


as  conceivable  ways  to  realize  we  decide  to  say  what  we  mean 

actual   changes.   For    our   part,  by  a  degree  and  define  an  exam  ^**^^"se   such  devices   may  not 

The     Justice     will     vigorously  as  the  best  method  for  findinc  ^^  some  things  we  should  not 

seek   out   views   and    proposals  out    whether    the    student    hat  underestimate    what    they    can 


from  all  quarters  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  order  to  provide 
substantive  suggestions  a  hear- 
ing   as    wide    as    possible,    we 


attained    it. 


the  administration  striking  at  pj^.g^  the  paper  Tpen  o'  a^y 
nL  •"«"ff^''«ble  shortcomings  individual  or  group  that  has 
and  anachronisms  with  diffuse    something  to  offer. 


periphrasis 
nuendo. 


and    muddled    in 


ing 

Strangely     enough,     at     the 

It  ,„^  ^-^  ^1  'J.      i^^c  when  Brandeis  is  the  fur- 

ILr  ^^..'""^'/r   wur"neu''   '^-^'/^ing  from  being  a  com- 
power   will   neu-    munity,  there  is  some  chance  to 

make  it  one. 


observe   how 

tralize  ill-conceived  threats  to 
its  programs,  such  efforts  will 
supply    us    with    ample    cases 


ways    and    means    to    preserve    ^^^  ^1'  on  the  other  hand,  we 

academic  order  (sic):"  are    concerned    with    how,    for 

'Justice,   which    is  the  basis   example,  to  bring  more  black 


©f  tranquility,  should  be  en- 
forced by  the  community  it- 
self; 

**The  civil  contempt  powers 
of  the  courts  can  be  practically 
applied  within  the  principles 
acceptable  to  the  community; 

♦♦A 4_-      ---li A      I ^ 


students  to  Brandeis — or  how, 
in  general,  people  of  various 
backgrounds  and  diverse  prep- 
aration may  be  brought  into 
the  university;  or  if  we  are 
concerned  over  reducing  the 
boredom  of  particular  classes; 


'Amnesty  will  not  become  a  or   how   to  change  the   curric 

University  policy  undermining  ulum  of  a  departmwit  to  meet 

the     community's     ability     to  its  students'   interests  and  felt 

maintain  its  own  order."  needs,  it  will   be  necessary  to 

If    these    statements    sound  do  more  than  deliberate  over 

somewhat   perverse,   reread  the  nobility  of  such   concerns, 

them,   this   time   replacing  the  and    on    the    infamy    of    those 

artificial    sweeteners    with    the  who  do  not  share  them, 

bitter    truth:    by    this    process,  Cases  in   point.    If  a  partic- 

the    first    assumption    will    be  ular  class  is  not  going  well  for 


ident  has 
we  will  come  up 
with  new  and  better  ways  of 
testing. 

The  trouble  with  present  ex- 
ams is  the  way  we  use  them. 

rhey  generate  a  lot  of  anxiety 
--  especially  big  ones  —  and 
turn  out  to  measure  the  ability 
to  function  under  stress  as 
much  as  the  candidate's  grasp 
of  what  he's  being  tested  on. 
Students  should  take  and  fail 
exams  as  often  as  they  wi.sh 
The  requirement  of  swi 


do.  They  may  be  boring,  but 
the  class-and-homework  rou- 
tine is  more  boring  for  some 
things. 

5)  A  rich  library  of  "port- 
able courses"  —  "closet"  or 
teacherless  courses.  These  will 
be  bibliographic  essays  de- 
signed especially  to  teach  a 
specific  course,  problem,  or  is- 
sue: annotated  bibliographies, 
but  very  focused  and  contain- 
ing more  annotation  than  bib- 
liography.     They   will   have   a 


The  Justice  solicits  letters 
from  its  readers,  which  it 
will  print  as  space  permits. 
Letters  must  be  typed  on 
10-70  margins,  double- 
spaced,  and  must  bear  a  legi- 
timate signature.  They  should 
be  left  in  The  Justice  mail- 
box in  the  center  of  the  mail- 
room,  no  later  than  Friday 
afternoon. 


-..V  i^M"''viiit.-iu  01  swimming  --/'e.*"F'«j.  -m^^  wui  nav^  « 
the  length  of  the  pool  before  ^"^P^  ^^^^  a  good  course.  They 
you  can  get  a  degree  should  be  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  student  across 
our  model  of  an  exam  Who  ^^^"sitions  from  one  work  to 
cares  how  many  tries  it  takes'^  ^^^  next  and  help  him  see  a 
Exams  can  be  an  excellent  way  *^***^*rent  line  of  progression, 
to  learn.  A  student  might  want  "^^^^^  ^'^^  grow  into  a  beautiful 
to  take  final  exams  every  week  g^*^*"^-  Many  teachers  who  do 
starting  on  arrival  at  college  "^*  write  books  will  write 
In    every    case    he    would    be   ^P*^"<^^d  ones.  A  good  one  will 

"told  the   correct  answers"  ^^     infinitely     more     valuable 

perhaps  by  reading  the  exams  ^^^^  ^  middling  book.  They 
of  those  who  passed,  perhaps  ^^^  ^  wildly  idiosyncratic  — • 
by  being  given  possible  cita-  ^^"^^  at  special  audiences  and 
tions  to  texts.  (Many  exams  are  ^^^'^al  topics.  Students  will 
~  make  comments  and  rate  them. 

These  and  the  library  of  pro- 
grammed materials  will  teach 
great  amounts.  I  am  not  trying 


M 


unimaginative  and  badly  de- 
signed They  would  wilt  under 
multiple  takings  and  fail  to 
measure  what  they  were  sup- 
posed to  measure.  We  would  *®  in^ply  a  Utopian  vision  of  all 
need    ingenious    and    creative 
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Blacks'  Demamls: 
Progress  on  TYP 

By  AMY  JACOBSON 

Most  discussions  about  the 
Ford  Hall  crisis  begin  with  the 
question  "Why  Brandeis?"  It 
seems  that  it  can  only  be  an- 
swered by  asking  "Why  net 
Brandeis?"  Has  the  University 
done  enough  to  alleviate  the 
frustrations  and  the  pr(»t>lemg 
of  its  black  students? 

It  is  clear  that  the  demands 
presented  to  President  Abraia 
were  not  new,  (with  the  excep- 
tion ot  demand  No.  7  dealing 
with  the  recent  shooting  of  a 
black  student).  As  if  to  support 
this^  fact,  a  list  ol  actions  al- 
ready undertaken  by  the  Uni- 
versity was  printed.  "Look  at 
all  we've  done,'*  they  said.  Yet, 
somehow  the  realities  did  not 
match  the  paper-work  in  the 
eyes  of  the  black  students. 

The  Transitional  Year  Pro- 
gram and  the  Afro-American 
concentration  are  cases  i» 
point.  Proposed  last  April,  over 
$15,000  for  TYP  came  from  thfr 
faculty.  Students  were  recruit- 
ed, a  director  was  appointed 
and  the  program  began. 
Problems  of  TYP 

Problem  number  one:  what 
about  the  other  responsibility 
of  the  faculty,  namely  the 
establishment  of  the  Africaa 
and  Afro-American  concentra- 
tion? In  September  the  black 
students  returned  to  find  that 
no  program  had  been  set  up. 
•Two  reasons  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  first  is  that  the  fac- 
ulty was  too  busy  patting  itself 
on  the  back  for  having  created 
TYP.  The  second  is  that  the 
committee  created  to  develop 
the  concentration  was  scattered 
and,  as  one  professor  put  it,  "no 
one  was  asked  to  come  off  the 
beach  for  the  three  meetings 
it  would  have  taken  to  develop 
the  program."  The  plan  was  fi- 
nally drawn  up  by  four  stu- 
dents, submitted  to  the  faculty 
and  passed. 

Problem  number  two:  how 
carefully  conceived  and 
planned  was  TYP?  Again,  it 
looked  good  on  paper,  but  were 
the  students  who  were  recruit- 
ed for  it  really  academically 
prepared  to  undertake  such  a 
curriculum? 

Problem  number  three:  the 
students  in  TYP  simply  had  no 
idea  what  constituted  success 
or  failure  in  the  program.  Ru- 
mors spread  that  some  would 
be  thrown  out  after  midyears. 
There  was  no  written  explana- 
tion of  the  standards  to  be  met 
by  each  student. 

Problem  number  four:  the 
students  in  TYP,  as  well  as  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  educa- 
tional policies  of  this  Univer- 
sity felt  that  the  University's 
commitment  to  the  program 
was     lagging.     No     one     fell 


Thii  chart  moves  Hi«toric«llj/  from  top  to  bottom.   It  attempts  to  locate  the  sourcet  of  energy  in  several  cultural  forms. 
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For  student,  layman  and  sci- 
entist alike,  the  intensely 
human,  brilliantly  illuminat- 
ing, astonishingly  candid 
story  behind  the  remarkable 
discovery  of  the' structure  of 
DNA.  Rarely  has  a  scientist 
told  such  a  fascinating  be- 
hind the  scenes  story  about 
how  scientists  really  work. 
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enough  time  had  elapsed  to 
evaluate  it,  and  yet  it  seemed 
in  danger  of  being  dropped. 

TYP  is  only  one  example — 
only  one  of  last  Spring's  de- 
mands. The  question  is  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  symptomatic  of 
Brandeis'  forthcoming  action 
on  the  10  demands.  Is  the  Uni- 
versity moving  on  its  promises, 
and  is  it  moving  efficiently?  In 
the  area  of  TYP  the  answer  is 
yes.  A  letter  was  sent  to  each 
student  clarifying  tlie  program 
and  how  each  student  would 
be  evaluated.  While  the  future 
of  the  program  is  not  certain, 
indications  are  that  TYP  will 
be  continued  and  improved 
next  year.  The  committee  has 
begun  to  search  for  a  full-time 
black  director. 

Other  Demands 

In  the  area  of  the  other  de- 
mands, however,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  a  note  of  tension. 
When  students  resign  from  a 
committee,  specifically  set  up 
to  meet  their  demands,  one 
must  ask  if  the  University  is 
back  to  unraveling  red  tape. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
University  makes  an  attempt 
to  offer  courses  in  black  litera- 
ture and  social  sciences  which 
are  boycotted  "sight  unseen," 
one  must  ask  how  far  is  the 
University  obligated  to  go? 

One  professor,  deeply  com- 
mitted to  helping  the  black 
students,  has  suggested  that  the 
key  guide  is  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  University.  To  il- 
lustrate his  point,  he  told  of 
the  Harvard  professor  who  can- 
celled a  course  in  riot  control 
last  week.  It  seems  that  black 
students  protested  it  was  racist 
on  the  basis  that  rioting  is 
their  most  effective  tool  of 
progress.  This,  said  the  Bran- 
deis professor,  violates  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  University:  no 
pressure  group  should  be  al- 
lowed to  govern  a  community. 
Similarly,  no  black  professor 
or  student,  interviewed  as  a 
po.ssible  candidate  for  recruit- 
ment to  Brandeis  should  be 
turned  down  because  he  is  "not 
sufticiently  militant."  This 
comes  too  close  to  a  return  to 
Mc(iarthyism. 

The  profes.sor  made  two  sug- 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


The  University; 

Grandiose  Myth 

From  The  Justice  files: 

Every  College  Catalogue  vir- 
tually, every  University  bro- 
chure, every  Commencement 
or  Convocation  address,  claims 
and  celebrates  a  very  high  and 
noble  enterprise  and  way  of 
life.  Unique  among  institutions, 
the  University  is  the  place 
where  the  life  of  the  mind  in 
its  best  and  higliest  manifesta- 
tions is  promoted,  protected 
and  preserved,  originated, 
transmitted  and  appropriately 
applied.  And  not  only  is  the 
life  of  the  mind  so  fostered  and 
furthered,  but  all  tho.se  things 
that  go  under  the  heads  of 
moral  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment, character  development 
and  maturation,  the  stimulation 
of  the  imagination,  the  height- 
eninng  of  creativity — you  name 
it  we  have  it,  if  indeed  we  do 
not  monopolize  or  epitomize  it. 
The  university  is  at  once 
the  treasurehouse  of  know- 
iedg;e,  the  reposiloiy  and  forc- 
ing-ground of  wLsdom,  the  hope 
of  the  world  and  the  nation, 
the  scholarly  community,  the 
cradle  and  nursery  of  freedom 
and  free  men  and  virtually 
the  arbiter  not  only  for 
the  true,  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  but  for  the  very  cri- 
teria by  which  these  should 
themselves  be  assessed.  It  is  the 
cutting  edge  of  culture  —  or, 
better  yet,  civilization  —  the 
fount  of  progress,  that  price- 
les.s  admix  of  committed  de- 
tachment on  which  progressive 
liberation  from  the  tyrannies 
of  impulse,  tradition,  mass 
opinion  and  narrowed  persrpec- 
tive  all  depends.  It  is  a  heady 
eminence,  a  stirring  elixir, 
heady  enough  and  stirring 
enough  evidently  to  stir  men 
out  of  their  sense  of  reality 
enough  to  believe  that  there  is 
some  close  correlation  between 
these  lofty  verbalizations  and 
anything  that  can  by  any  meth- 
od be  actually  observed. 

— Professor  John  Seeley, 

Former  Chairman  of  the 

Sociology  Dept., 

April  1966 


Blacks  at  L /Wisconsin 


At  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Black  students  are  de- 
manding a  Department  and  the 
veto  power  to  hire  and  fire 
Black  instructors.  The  govern- 
ment called  in  the  National 
Guard  to  secure  that  students 
can  go  to  classes.  Tlie  Blacks 
are  trying  to  close  down  the 
school  of  30.000  (to  their  500) 
with  non-negotiable  demands. 
One  might  say  the  recent  "cri- 
sis" at  Brandeis  was  paradig- 
matic. On  the  other  hand,  this 
makes  the  demands  of  the 
Blacks  here  at  Brandeis  seem 
all  the  more  legitimate. 

Needs  of  the  Black 

Students  Are  the  Needs 

of  the  University 

DEMANDS: 

1.  Autonomous  Black  Stud- 
ies department  controlled  and 
OiKaui^ed  bjr  Black  students 
and  faculty,  which  would  en- 
able students  to  receive  a  B.A. 
in  Black  Studies. 

2.  A  Black  chairman  of  the 
Black  Studies  department,  who 
would  be  approved  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Black  students  and 
faculty. 

3.  That  at  least  .'iOO  Black 
students  be  admitted  to  H.W. 
for  the  semester  of  September, 
1969. 

4.  That  20  teachers  be  allo- 
cated for  the  initiation  of  the 
Black  Studies  department  with 
the  approval  of  Black  students. 

5.  That  amnesty  (defined  as 
no  reprisal  or  chasti.sement)  be 
given  all  students  who  partici- 
pate in  boycotts  or  other  such 


actions  in  reference  to  our  de- 
man  d.s. 

6.  That  a  Black  co-director 
of  the  Student  Finaiu  iai  Aid 
Office  be  appointed  with  the 
approval  of  Black  students. 

7.  That  Black  counselors  be 
hired  by  the  Student  Financial 
Aids  Office  with  the  approval 
of  Black  students. 

8.  That  the  existing  Blick 
courses  be  transferred  into  the 
Black  Studies  department. 

9.  That  it  be  established  that 
Black  students  have  the  power 
to  hire  and  fire  all  administra- 
tors and  teachers  who  are  in- 
volved in  .inything  relating  to 
Black  students. 

10.  That  it  he  established 
that  control  of  the  Black  Cul- 
tural Center  be  in  the  hands  of 
Black  students. 

11.  That  proof  (as  defined 
bj  Black  .students)  that  the 
above  demands  have  hee«  met 
he  given  to  HI:»<'k  students  by 
the  admini.stration. 

Recruitment 

(Coniinucd  iron  Front  Page) 

tor.  He  expre.s.sed  confidence  in 
the  pre.sent  head  of  the  Admis- 
sions Office  and  noted  that 
Luddy  Is  "dedicated  to  l»road- 
ening  the  ha.se  of  Brandei.s." 

Squire  also  opposes  t  ounciPs 
suggestion  that  the  director  ol 
the  recruiting  program  be  cho- 
sen from  a  list  of  four  names 
submitted  by  Afro.  He  stated 
that  the  Administration  is  not 
"limited"  to  names  suggostfKl 
by  Afro  in  hiring  the  director. 
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INDEPENDENT  AUTO  SUPPLY 

SKI   RACKS 

ELECTRIC  ENGINE  HEATERS 

BATTERY  BOOSTER  CABLE 

572  South  St.  Charlesbonk  Plaza 

891-4953 


GUARANTEED  JOBS  ABROAD!  Get  paid,  travel,  meet  people, 
SUMMER  and  YEAR  ROUND.  20  countries.  9  paying  job  catc- 

Sories  offered.  For  FREE  cultural  program  literature  including 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 

students    constantly    eager    to 

study  and  held  back  by  exist- 
ing structures.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  precij;ely  because  most  of 
us  live  under  a  cloud  of  inertia 
that  we  want  really  effective 
learning  tools  available  for 
those  blessed  momc^s  when 
the  mists  rise.  The  present 
course-and-grade  structure  is 
designed  to  keep  the  student 
going  across  s'oughs  of  lassi- 
tude, but  it  doesn't  work.  Part- 
ly it  just  dotsn't  work  —  thus 
the  flunked  courses  and  drop- 
outs; partly  it  produces  work 
ivhich  isn't  thorough  or  digest- 
ed; but  most  of  all  it  simply 
doesn't  teach  self-rnotivation. 
"Yet  there  are  certain  moments 
"When  a  student  is  ready  and 
eager  to  give  a  goo<l,  intense 
two  weeks  to  some  topic  or  is- 
eue.  If  conditions  permitted 
him  to  get  the  full  benefits  from 


those  two  weeks,  he  would 
k^arn  more  than  he  often  now 
does  in  a  half-hearted  course. 
His  job  would  be  to  make 
periods  of  autonomy  and  real 
learning  longer  and  more  fre- 
quent. This  is  what  college 
should  be  about. 

(6) Independent  study.  If  you 
give  lots  of  the  highest  quality 
teaching  early,  then  students 
can  make  do  with  much  less 
later  on.  If  you  generate  en- 
thusiasm, habits  of  question- 
asking  and  tough-minded  crit- 
ical thinking,  and  skills  in  read- 
ing and  research,  then  the  stu- 
dent can  do  much  of  his  sub- 
sequent study  on  his  own  and 
with  his  peers. 

(7)  Student  teaching.  Ad- 
vanced students  will  teach  and 
tutor  less  advanced  ones  in  a 
particular  field.  They  will  soon 
learn  such  "benevolence"  to  be 
in  their  own  interest.  For  their 
job  is  no  longer  to  pass  certain 
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courses  or  get  certain  assign- 
ments "done,"  but  to  write 
penetrating  theses,  projects,  or 
exams.  The  best  preparation  is 
trying  to  give  understanding 
to  otliers.  And  they  will  teach 
well. 

(8)  Structures  for  students 
and  faculty  to  explore  how  all 
these  things  are  working:  con- 
tinual feedback  and  revision 
of  the  whole  system.  The  new 
arrangement  will  produce  great 
interest  in  the  question  of  how 
learning  takes  place  and  what 
are  better  and  worse  sorts  of 
learning.  Seminars,  classes,  and 
lectures  on  learning  will  spring 
up  and  be  taken  seriously.  Stu- 
dents will  see  that  their  only 
difficult  task  is  to  learn  how  to 
learn. 

(9)  For  the  sake  of  learning 
—  if  for  no  other  reason  — 
students  should  play  an  im- 
portant role  on  university  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative 
bodies.  Some  students  can  cru- 
cially improve  their  learning 
by  seeing  how  faculty  members 
disagree  and  argue,  and  by 
taking  part  themselves.  We 
may  forget  that  students  now 
teuvl  to  hear  teachers  speak 
mostly  with  considerable  con- 
viction and  in  areas  of  profes- 
FJonal  competence.  Although  a 
teacher  will  know  more  than 
his  students  about  his  field,  the 
fact  remains  that  when  the 
student  believes  things  because 
the  teacher  said  so  he  is  specific- 
ally failing  to  learn  the  main 
thing  that  he  has  to  learn: 
strategies  for  deciding  what 
make*  sense  and  wh^t  doesn't. 
One  of  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents in  this  central  learning 
process  is  for  the  student  some- 
times to  judge  a  teacher's  as- 
sertions as  hog-wash  when  in 
fact  the  teacher  is  right.  Teach- 
ers retard  student  learning 
wlen  they  permit  conditions 
which  maximi'e  students'  be- 
lief in  what  they  say.  The  cur- 
rent busine.*is  of  some  stud'-nts 
invariably  dismissing  anything 
a  teacher  says  simply  because 
he  is  a  teacher  or  "over  30' 
is  nothing  but  the  opposite  side 
of  the  same  coin.  It  will  help 
in  both  instances  to  have  stu- 
dents and  faculty  working  to- 
gether as  common  members  of 
the  same  community  on  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative 
bodies. 

(10)  Special  procedures  for 
learning  writing.  When  stu- 
dents learn  that  "learning  to 
\vrjte"  does  not  mean  getting 
an  unpleasant  fre'^Lman  course 
over  with  but  rather  is  the 
learning  activity  with  the  high- 
est correlation  to  passing  theses 
or  exams,  they  will  demand 
far  more  than  they  get.  English 
teachers  will  be  up  against  the 
wall. 


By  LEO  TREITLER 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Treitler  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Music  at  Brundvis.) 

I  meant  to  try  last  time  to  suspend  the  question  of  power 
in  the  seizure  of  Ford  Hall  in  order  to  gain  a  less  obstructed 
view  of  the  educational  issues.  However,  since  that  writing, 
I  have  spent  .several  days  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the 
impressions  that  1  gained  there  about  the  issue  of  power  have 
so  sharpened  the  opinions  I  expressed  last  time,  that  I  would 
hke  to  stay  with  the  subject  a  bit  further. 

Far  more  than  Brandeis,  the  University  of  Chicago  is  an 
elitist  institution.  It  is  not  race 
or    geography    or    cultural    or 
economic     group    that 


subject   of  that   conflict  is  the 


is    the  conflict  itself,  and  the  feelings 
principle  of  inclusion,  it  is  tra-   of  each   participant   about    the 
dition.   Chicago    has   a    history 
of    educational    and 
greatness,   and   it   has 


juaivi  V    actions  of  the  others.   The  cam- 
scholarly   P^s  ^^^  become  polarized  and 
a    stvle    ^^^    positions     have     become 


greamess,    ana   Ji    uas   a    My  if.  :--  ,  "^     ,     ,-,t     .    "     ~     --~~..-^ 

The  maintenance  of  that  style  hardened.   What  has  happened 

has  been  a  matter  of  self-propa-  jt    Chicago,    tragically,    is    the 

gation,  even  to  the  point  of  in-  ^'^^  clearly  defined  case  m  this 

breeding.    The  president  of  the  covniry  of  a  confrontation 

University  is  an  alumnus  of  its  \^^^^   »    portion    of   a  stu 

nursery    school.    Many    -*■    iho  body  and  its  faculty. 


of    the 

most  prominent  members  of  the 
faculty  and  administration  —  I 
am  speaking  of  their  position 
within  the  University  —  were 
my  teachers  or  class-mates 
when  I  was  an  undergraduate 
there  (1947-50).  Partly  because 
of  a  sense  of  displacement  from 


confrontation  be- 

dent 
body  and  its  faculty. 

As  I  was  leaving  several 
things  occurred  that  seem  to  me 
to  be  most  instructive.  A  fac» 
ulty  committee,  appointed  to 
review  the  case  of  the  sociolo- 
gist, had  recommended  that  she 
be  re-appointed  for  one  year. 
She  refused,  of  course,  and  the 


the  Eiist.  partly  because  of  the  J^Tii?i?  students  were  not  paci- 

University's  literally  embattled  [^^"-  That  recommendation  must 

position  in  the  city,  partly  be-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  result  of  student 

cause    of    its    great    tradition.  Pressure.  On  the  other  hand  it 

there  is  a  sense  amont?  thp  far-  ^^   ^^^^^   ^"^^   there   is  no   sub- 


there 
ulty 


is  a  sense  among  the  fac-  ^f  clear  mat  there  is  no  sub- 
of  its  universality,  of  the  ^^a^tial  faculty  sentiment  in  fa- 
innate  rightness  and  righteous-  ^or  of  amnesty  for  the  occu- 
ness  of  what  is  done.  When  ^^^.]l.  ^^  ^'^^  Administration 
they  speak  of  the  Idea  of  a  Uni-  Bu/lamg-  This  mea  ns  that  a 
versity  they  Uip  deep  wells  of  Policy  was  reconsidered  as  the 
feeling  and  they  invoke  a  style  '"P^^t  of  student  pressure,  but 
on  which  they  were  nourished  ^"*^  students  who  applied  the 
and  which  they  nurture  pressure  are  to  be  punished. 
When   «^tudents  show   n   lack  < The  press  reports  that  now  the 

ofsym'patV.y  wU^tudL'and  l^e^   i^elienlo  ^^' nT^^' 

when  they  turn  on  the  Univer-  f^^^l '",    rt  I     "^^  ^""K  ^"'l 

sity,   as  ih..v   hnv*.   h^..n  ^r.ir.n  yfTJ'^ty.)    There   is   punishment 

since 

react  with  the  hurt  anger,  and 


vindictivencss  of  the  father,  re 
jected  after  his  dedicated  ef- 
forts to  initiate  a  son  into  the 
good  life.  Some  of  those  who 
have  in  fact  been  most  patern- 
alistic toward  students  now  en- 
gage in  such  activities  as  "com- 
mando raids"  into  the  Admin 


Paxton  Quigley  went  to  college 
to  learn  about  Love. 

He  learned  and  learned 
and  learned  -Too 
learning  isn't  good 
for  a  young 
man. 
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as   thev    have    hr^n   rinin^    l^'^'^y>     jutif    js    punjsnmeni 

1966   j:.an7ofth;  faculty     rk/n"""'h""'  ?"'.  '^'^  ^"""^ 
...i<h  iK«  K...4  ^^,,1    ly^   ^'^^    punishment    for    revenge 

and  for  compensatory  self-as- 
sertion. Student  power  has 
been  recognized,  but  in  return 
students  must  stand  still  for 
the  assertion  of  faculty  power. 
What  if  the  reverse  position 
were  adopted:  that  faculties  are 
not  interested  in  exercising  the 

istration  Building,  carried'out  \'^^^\^  J^^  ^V^^^  counsellors, 
in  order  to  serve  the  captors  of  ^^"^*<^rds,  policemen,  or  par- 
the  building  with  summonses  to  ''?/'•  ^^^^  attempts  to  force  fac- 
appear  before  the  faculty  dis-  ^^^  ^®  ^^^'^^  ^^^  prerogatives 
ciplinaiy  committee;  some  have  (Continued  on  Page  7) 

Identified    their    own    students   " 

from  photographs  taken  in  the 
building,  also  for  disciplinary 
purposes. 

Dismissal 

The  immediate  precipitating 
cause  of  all  this  was  the  deci- 
sion by  the  Department  of  So- 
ciology not  to  rehire  a  certain 
lady  on  the  faculty.  The  stated 
reason  was  that  the  lady's  re- 
search was  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  depart- 
ment. Striking  students  and 
some  members  of  the  facultT 
contend  that  the  lady  was  fired 
because  of  her  radical  politics 
her  unorthodox  sociology,  and 
her  gender  (anti-feminism  has 
become  a  MAJOR  issue).  They 
claim  she  is  an  excellent  teach- 
er, and  they  raise  the  old  issue 
over  the  relative  importance  of 
teaching  and  research  in  the 
work  of  a  professor.  Thev  are 
demanding  that  the  lady  be  re- 
appomted,  and  that  hereafter 
students  be  given  an  equal 
voice  with  faculty  in  the  mat- 
ter of  appointments  and  pro- 
motion. ^ 

It  is  impossible  for  an  out- 
sider to  evaluate  these  conflict- 
ing  positions.  One  has  the  im- 
pression that  none  of  them  can 
be  accepted  at  face  value  be 
cause  they  are  all  versions  of  a 
inythology  that  has  been  built 
up  around  something  that  han- 
pened  once,  whatever  U  wa*^ 
and  that  now  merely  lends  sup: 

that  has  become  much  larger 
H^'Li»?i_initial   incident    The 
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G.  &  S.:  Royal  Performance  or  Crowning  Failure? 


By  BRUCE  ANDERSON 

Brandeis  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  has  become 
gyiionymous  over  these  past  years  with  the  type 
©1  productions  that  people  applaud  because  they 
are  expected  to.  After  all,  their  friends  or  sons 
and  daughters  are  on  stage.  If  the  audience 
finds  something  pleasing,  funny,  or  well-sung, 
they  must  applaud  even  louder  than  before. 
Thus,  a  rousing  ovation  is  not  all  that  it  seems 
to  be.  This  has  become  a  convention  and  a  tra- 
dition, much  in  the  same  way  the  concept  of 
staging  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  has  become  here 
at  Brandeis. 

A  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  production  involves 
close  to  sixty  people.  Most  of  the  time  it's  like 
a  zoo,  but  zoos  can  be  fun.  They  rehearse  for 
jnt  nths,  and  they  do  work  hard;  therefore,  they 
iuv  entitled  to  some  fun.  I  cannot  help  feeling, 
though,  that  the  product  of  many  months  of 
rrhrarsal  should  be  a  good,  solid  show  —  not  a 
Brandeisian  style  "Laugh  In"  set  to  the  music 
and  lyrios  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  This  is  the 
problem:  they  try  to  make  it  as  funny  as  pos- 
sible, but  at  the  expense  of  the  book. 

I  find  the  G&S  productions  generally  funny 
and  entertaining  —  but  not  the  theatrical  ex- 
perience that  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  intended.  If 
you  go  to  a  Brandeis  G&S  production  to  laugh, 
applaud,  and  have  a  "good  time"  —  then  you 
have  gone  to  the  right  place.  If  you  go  to  hear 
(.jJbert  and  Sullivan,  then  you  may  as  well 
listen  to  a  recording. 

Tell  the  Directors! 

Correcting  the  approach  is  not  enough.  It  is 
no  great  secret  that  the  greater  part  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  is  Sullivan  (i.e.  music  as  opposed 
to  lyrics).  Somebody  ought  to  tell  the  directors 
that.  If  the  cast  can  rehearse  for  several  months, 
then  the  orchestra  should  rehearse  at  least 
enough  to  do  the  cast  justice.  Visual  comedy 
also  plays  a  very  important  part,  but  at  Bran- 
deis the  visual  comedy  is  more  a  display  of 
personalities  than  of  characters.  Although  the 
book  is  the  weakest  aspect  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van, it  should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  point 
that  it  is  here.  A  happy  medium  should  be 
found  between  the  components  (book,  music, 
and  lyrics)  and  the  concept  of  production  (di- 
rection, choreography,  costumes,  etc.). 

This  year's  productions.  Trial  By  Jury  and 
H.M.S.  Pinafore  were  high  spirited,  funny  and 
tvpical  Brandeisian  G&S.  It  is  difficult  to  treat 
these  scripts  with  the  seriousness  I  have  sug- 
gested; it's  an  artist's  problem  that  requires 
craft  and  imagination  to  solve.  The  imagina- 
tion was  there  but  it  was  not  channeled  to  find 
that  happy  and  necessary  medium. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  evening 
was  Neil  Stiffelman's  portrayal  of  Ralph  Rack- 
straw  in  Pinafore.  Just  how  much  of  the  char- 
acter was  Neil  and  how  much  was  directors 
Joshua  Mostel  and  Jonathan  Yates  only  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Neil  really  know.  The 
appearance  alone  was  comic,  (that  was  no  wig). 
He  didn't  have  to  push  himself  or  actively  pur- 
sue the  audience;  reaction  from  both  sides  was 
beautifully  spontaneous. 

Singular  eflforts  always  stood  out  more  than 
total  effect.  In  Trial,  Lawrence  Bakst  sang  in  a 
voice  that  was  most  eloquent,  but  he  was  not 
able  to  achitve  the  spontaneity  of  character 
necessary  to  the  role.  Debby  Hess  Gopen  was  m 
fine  voice,  and  Michael  Baron's  "Silence  In  the 
Court"  had  a  nice  distinct,  clear  sound.  But 
Joshua  Mosiel  played  more  Josh  than  the 
learned  .iudge.  He  was  extremely  funny  (in  his 
own  way),  yet  he  will  never  achieve  that  happy 
medium  that  would  render  a  truly  pood  per- 
formance. That  has  become  a  fact  of  Brandeis- 
ian Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Manv  of  the  comic 
bits  were  funny  in  Trial,  but  the  sfarinpT  was 
unimapinative  and  tedious  —  the  natural  setup 
of  playing  levels  was  ignored. 

The  staging  of  Pinafore  was  much  tighter 
and  offered  more  variety  than  Trial  by  Jury: 
the  sets  by  Margaret  Garland  were  attractive; 
and  some  of  the  actors  stood  out  —  George 
Gopen  and  Craig  Safan  sang  well,  and  Sandra 
Bernstein,  while  not  quite  un  to  par  vocally, 
acted  well  But  if  most  of  Gilbert's  characters 
are  caricatures  written,  then  these  perform- 
ances made  them  total  caricatures. 

I  don't  expect  there  will  be  much  change  in 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  in  the  near  future^  Maybe 
a  mod  version  will  find  that  happy  medium^___ 


As  *'HM.S.  Pinafore''  draws  to  a  close,  from 
left,  Buttercuv  (Karen  Nezvesky),  Sir  Joseph 
Porter,  K.C.B.  (George  Gopen),  and  Captain 
Corcoran  as  Sailor  Corcoran  (Ken  Raskin)  join 
together  in  song.  JUSTICE  photo  by  Allan 
Kaufman. 

Suve€Kss 

By  MERLIN  PRICE 

In  presenting  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore  and  Trial  by 
Jury,  Brandeis'  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Society 
achieved  quite  a  Friday  night  high. 

Trial  by  Jury  as  directed  by  Joshua  Mostel 
seemed  both  spontaneous  and  well-worked.  In 
the  play's  one  act,  Mostel  gaily  thumps  on  stage 
for  the  trial,  if  one  it  was,  of  a  youth  sued  for 
breach  of  promise  to  a  rather  forward-type 
maid.  To  Angelina's  (Deborah  Hess  Gopen) 
chagrin,  she  sues  her  case  quite  well.  In  find- 
ing Edwin  (Lawrence  Bakst)  guilty.  His  Honor 
Mostel  descends  and  proceeds  to  pursue  the 
forsaken  plaintiff,  catches  her  and  wc  assume 
lives  happily  and  naggedly  ever  after. 


Using  the  front  door  as  an  entrance  gambit, 
Arthur  Finstein  served  at  the  orchestra,  having 
finally  arrived  there  after  bumps,  skips  and 
jumps.  To  these  ears,  he  conducted  the  orches- 
tra as  well  as  the  actors  staged.  Both  teams  ap- 
peared to  get  quite  a  bang  out  of  singing,  acting 
and  just  plain  feeling.  As  directed  by  Mostel, 
both  plays  were  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  and 
latent  appreciation  of  Masters  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan. 

If  *T.  B.  J.'  was  a  tease,  'H.  M.  S.  P.'  was  « 
riotous  wench.  What  with  breaking  into  gales 
of  hysterics,  only  eyes  were  left  functioning  as 
absorbers    of    the    *Pinafore'    frolics.    Kenneth 
Raskin    as    captain    of    Her    Majesty's    foible 
plunged  into  and   worked   over  Her   Majesty's 
Mate.    Indulging    in    scenes    with    speech    and 
manner,    Raskin    was    quite    the    chief    mate. 
'H    M.  S.  P.'  centers  on  the  love  also  lost  of  a 
lowly  ship's  mate  (Neil  Stiffelman)  for  Raskin's 
daughter    (Sandra    Bernstein),    betrothed    to    a 
highly  lord-type  (George  Gopen).  Karen  Nez- 
vesky    as    'Poor    Little    Buttercup'    meanwhile 
moans  and  moans  over  the  love  she  carries  for 
one  above  her  (yes!  the  captain).  Both  Butter- 
cup and  Ralph  Rackstraw   (Neil)   hovere<i  this 
heart's    attentions.    Neil,    coming    on    as    the 
superbly  simple  Simon-type  was  quite  a  charm- 
er.   He    was    damn    funny!    Balancmg    such    a 
strikingly    inept    form    was    the   supreme   con- 
fidence   of    Sir    John    Joseph    Porter    (George 
Gopen).  Histrionics  and  drama  were  not  want- 
ing. 

Backing  Ralph  Rackstraw  in  the  quest  of  hig 
maid  was  the  dear  maid's  father's  crew.  What  a 
crew!  As  the  single  dissenting  voice,  Dick  Dead- 
eye  (Craig  Safan)  finds  himself  overboard  at 
play's  end.  Considering  the  cheery  eehos  of  his 
melancholy  brow-beatings,  his  loss  was  a  dead- 
ening blow. 

In  a  jig  of  handplay  that  rocked  the  audience 
along  with  it,  the  bevy  of  cousins,  sisters  and 
aunts  joined  the  ole'  mates  in  saluting  dear 
Ralph  and  girl  in  the  happy  finale.  Ending  with 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


cheap  date. 


WALTHAM 
SUPER   MABKET 

Where  You'll  Always  Find  "Qualify 
at  fhe  Right  Price" 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


840  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  at 

881  Moody  Street,  Waitham,  Mass. 
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THE       JUSTICE 


Mofck  4, 1949 


OlinJang  Hit  By  Arsonists       Black  Demands       Judiciary 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

fices  did  the  most  damage.  The 
heat  melted  Dr.  Vanger's 
phone  and  scorched  many  of 
his  books.  His  file  cabinet  was 
gutted.  Firemen  stripped  the 
paneling  away  from  the  cinder- 
block  walls  which  had  built  up 
so  much  heat  that  they  were 
feeding  the  fires. 

Many  sheets  of  paper  were 
scattered  throughout  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  smoke  and  ashes 
from  the  first  floor  fires  had 
coated  the  ceiling  and  walls. 
The  University  estimated  dam- 
age at  thirty  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

During  the  day.  President 
Abrant  Lwoed  a  statement  con- 
demning the  arson.  "This  de- 
struction is  an  injury  suffered 
by  the  whole  University  regard- 
less of  the  cause^**  he  said;  **A 


crime  is  a  crime  is  a  crime.** 

Abram  noted  that,  "Acts  of 
violence  againsrt  universities 
across  the  country  cannot  be 
mot  by  conventional  university 
security  measures.  Effective 
protection  against  such  acts 
would  turn  any  university  into 
a  garrison  community  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  es- 
sence of  a  society  of  free  schol- 
ars." He  added  that  if  the  guilty 
parties  are  found  to  be  Bran- 
deis  students  he 
them  and  press 
charges. 

The  police  and  fire  reports 
are  expected  to  clear  up  the 
issue  of  how  access  to  Olin- 
Sang  was  gained,  the  exact 
number  and  extent  of  the  fires, 
and  the  result  of  any  criminal 
checks  on  fingerprints  found  at 
the  seen*. 


will     expel 
criminal 


(Continued  from  Paige  3) 

gestions.  Commensurate  with 
his  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
black  power  and  black  pride, 
he  stated  that  the  University 
must  find  creative  ways  in 
which  blacks  can  assert  them- 
selves and  thereby  create  a 
power  base  from  which  to  op- 
crate.  Second,  he  explained 
why  more  blacks  should  be- 
come part  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity. "It's  not  just  that  we 
need    them    to   make    us    look 

good;  we  need  to  learn  from 
them.  We  are  deprived  because 
they  are  not  here.** 


Spend  Next  Summer  in  Israel 


On  a  Speciol  9-Week  Progrom  for  Students 

June  1 4  to 
Augyst  19 


3  weeks  ot-  on  ordioeologicoi  dig 
3  weeks  in  o  kiMnitr 

1  week  four  from  the  Colon  Hetghts  to 

the  Negev 

2  weeks  —  free  time 


Cost:  $599 


FOR   DETAILS  AND  APPLICATION   FORMS  CONTACT: 

MR.   YANAI 

JOINT   ISRAEL  PROGRAMS 
72  Fronklin  St.,  Boston  ^  542-3973/4 


POOL  HELP 
WANTED 

Intelligent  persona  in- 
terested in  jobs  as  pool 
monitors  should  contact 
Coach  Lerine. 


(Continued  jrom  Front  Page) 

ability  to  overrule  decisions  of 
the  student-faculty-administra- 
tion court  system  but  did  not 
include  rules  for  such  action. 

The  President  apparently 
wishes  to  reserve  several  pow- 
ers to  himself  and  to  change 
the  proposed  ratio  of  five  stu- 
dents, four  faculty  members, 
and  two  administrators. 

Student  Council  President 
Eric  Yoffie,  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  drawing  up  the  pro- 
posal, noted  that  he  thought 
the  President  would  send  the 
plan  to  the  faculty  without  a 
reconunenda  tion . 

It  will  probably  be  defeated 
and  the  President  will  blame 
the  plan's  defeat  on  the  faculty, 

he  said.  Before  that  occurs, 
Yoffie  hopes  students  caa  con- 
vince faculty  members  of  the 
merits  of  the  plan  so  that  at 
the  faculty  meeting  the  motion 
will  be  approved. 


BH^^^^HjJI 
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Here  come  de  Judge  from 
G.  &  S:s  "Trial  by  Jury/*  Josh 
MoUel. 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


on 


DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seamstress  on  Premises  for 

ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Charlesbonk  Plozo 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 

JAMES  H.  WADDICK,  JR. 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS   FILLED 

Complete  Contoct  Lens  Service 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

643   MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM  —  TEL:   894-1123 

(Opp.  Waltham  Common) 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

EYEWEAR 


'Pinafore' 

(Continued  fn>m  Pa^e  5) 

flappers  reading  'England-love 
it  or  leave  it*  zippered  a  most 
'enjoy ably  done*  show. 

Enthusiasm  was  the  name 
of  the  game.  Where  so 
much  spouting  and  cavort- 
ing (spoofing?)  were  seen  one 
need  not  wonder  about  the  ef- 
forts put  into  that  spouting  and 
cavorting.  Such  perfected  cari- 
catures must  indeed  be  prod- 
ucts of  intense  labors.  Well 
worth  the  effects?  Indeed  Fie, 
Fie,  Fie  —  that  this  year's  show 
included  but  two  model  per- 
formances of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van —  for  model  performances 
they  were,  and  the  only  disap- 
pointment of  the  evening  came 
in  not  seeing  more  of  the  G  &  S 
repertoire. 
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ROBERTS  FRUIT  STORE 

559  South  Street 
CHARLESBANK   PLAZA 


FRUITS  -  VEGETABLES  -  MILK 
A  Real  Old-Faahioned  General  Store 


JOIN  the  Hundreds  of  Brandeis  Students 

Who  Have  a  Thrifty  Special  Checking 

Account  at  this  Bank 

•  No  Minimum  Balance  Required 

•  Monthly  Statements 

•  Only  10^  per  check  plus 
50^  Monthly  Service  Charge. 

Two  Nearest  Branches  to  Brandeis 
300  Moody  Street  ond  854  Main  Street 

JNewlon-Walfnam  JDank 

and  C/rusI  Ixtmpanij 


y  • 


MEMBER   F.P.I.C. 


CHARLESBANK  SUPEREHE 

WHERE  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
ARE  RESPECTED 

Jewish  and  Italian  Specialties  and  Cold  Cuts 

588  South  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.— 891-8097 


NAME     

ADDRESS    

CITY  STATE 


JUNIOR  ENTERPRISE  CO.  ■ 

156    OLIVER    ST.,    N.    TONAWANDA,    N.Y.    14120  ! 


PLEASE  SEND  ME  QUILLS 

@25^  EA.  PLUS  10^  HANDLING  CHG. 
(EXTRA  SAVINGS  5  QUILL  PENS  $1.00)  « 
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THK     JUSTICI 


Loomis  on  Finances 


Poiver 


/•, 


fC«mt*rm*d  /rom  Front  Pitge) 
time,  the  strategy  of  changing 
that  priority  is  not  in  my  baili- 
wick." He  nees  a  question  ©i 
♦•propriety  in  getting  all  those 
l)eople  to  contribute  to  another 
area  (rather  than  for  the  build- 
ing). I'm  ^^^  P*"^  enough." 

He  does,  however,  entertain 
the  possibility  of  the  donors 
changing  their  gift  on  realizing 
that  "Loomis  is  always  scream- 
ing for  unrestricted  giving.  I 
would  be  reasonably  happy  if 
the  building  and  the  program 
could  stand  on  their  own  feet," 
but  "the  value  to  the  donors 
and  the  University  must  both 
be  considered." 

Announced      plans     for     an 


Abram     Sachar    Aoditerinm         (Contlniied  from  Page  4) 


were   scuttled    last    year    after 

(and  possibly  due  to)   stodemt 

protests  over  wkat  they  termed 
the  b  « i  1  d  i  n  f  's  '^qaestkmably 
necessity.*'  Says  Loomis,  **! 
very  frankly  don't  kn#w  wluit 
happened  last  year/'  bat  he 
feels  that  many  of  the  new 
Sachar  boilding  contributors 
are  probably  already  contrib- 
utors in  the  ^^unrestricted" 
category. 


that   are   appropriate    to   their 

roles  as  teachers  —  the  right  to 

teach  what  they  judge  to  be 
worth  learning,  or  the  right  to 
constitute  their  membership  — 
are  inappropriate  and  pointless, 
and  that  they  simply  will  not 
succeed?  Then  the  risk  of  gen- 
eralizing and  escalating  campus 
conflicts  —  as  has  happened 
at  Chicago  and  elsewhere  — 
would  be  traded  ofT  against  the 


A  Mother's  Plea 


Great 


8 


// 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

My  son  is  on  the  Brandeis 
wrestling  team  and  he  works 
hard  at  it  and  has  been  for  four 
years.  Now  he  tells  me  that  no- 
body comes  to  see  him  wrestle. 
Nobody  in  the  school  takes  an 
interest  in  him.  He  can't  under- 
stand why  because  the  wres- 
tling team  is  the  best  team  in 
the  school,  and  the  wrestlers 
are  the  hardest  working  ath- 
letes. 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me. 
My  son  is  a  good  boy  and  he's 
going  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  law- 


yer when  he  gets  out  ©f  school. 
He's  certainly  not  going  to  be 
a  wrestler.  That's  n©  job  for  a 
good  Jewish  boy.  But  still, 
since  this  is  his  last  year  at 
Brandeis,  and  he  has  worked 
so  hard,  and  God!  he's  lost  so 
much  weight,  couldn't  you  do 
something?  Maybe  have  a  pep 
rally  or  a  parade  or  maybe 
serve  some  chicken  soup  at  the 
next  home  meet?  My  son  will 
appreciate  it  and  so  will  I.  I'll 
be  there. 

Sincerely, 
Wrestler's    Mother 


risk  of  eneoitragiMg  disniylioBS 
by  a  failure  to  exercise  discipli- 
nary authority.  I  believe  it  is  a 
better  risk.  It  is  a  i^licy  of 
pacifism  whieh  should  not  be 
equated  with  a  policy  of  ap- 
peasement. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  un- 
less faculties  act  swiftly  to  dis- 
cipline disrupters  the  uprisings 
will  be  intensified  and  we  will 
shortly  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  an 
opp«site  process  that  is   being 
demonstrated  at  Chicago.  It  be- 
gins with  the  error  of  students 
who  seek  a  confrontation  in  the 
university     because     of     their 
view   of  the  university    as  the 
training  ifround  and  microcosm 
•f  a  system  that  is  based   on 
exploitation    (all    that   envious 
twaddle  about  "the  student  as 
niifger"!).  Their  determination 
throws  away   whatever   oppor- 
tunities there  are  to  set  uuiver- 
sities    against   the    acceleration 
of  unreason  and  violence  on  the 
outside.  But    there    are    two 
things  that  faculties  have  done 
to  lend  plausibility  to  this  ut- 


torty  simplistic  and  inospoasi- 
bie  aaalysis:  the  practice  W 
cxeiusiveness  in  matters  of  e4- 
ucational  policy,  and  the  to«- 
easy  cacrcasc  of  disciplinary 
power. 

As  I  left  Chicago  there  was 
wide-spread  feeling  that  the 
striking  students  would  be  de- 
feated. Now  the  press  report! 
that  they  have  left  the  Admin- 
istration Btiikling.  Perhaps 
members  of  the  faculty  will 
congratulate  themselves  that 
they  have  won  through  their 
resell'^'  action.  But  then  per- 
haps this  is  a  victory  tiwit  they 
would,  in  the  long  run,  do  bet* 
ter  without.  Perhaps  what  they 
have  succeeded  in  t€^aching  is 
not  the  life  of  the  mind,  or  the 
idea  of  a  university,  or  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  dia- 
logue, but  power.  And  the  con* 
frontation  of  power  with  power 
is  not  forever  easy  to  contain. 
(To  be  continued) 


BARBER  SHOP 
BANK  SQUARE 

912- A   Moin 
WALTHAM,   MASS. 


but  nobody 
noticed 


Ani  cftn't  you  hoppy!  Ytu  con 

wtor  the  briefest  skiffs,  the 

slimmest  slacks,  onything  you 

want,  onytime  you  wont,  without 

ever  worrying  obout  noticeoble 

bulges  or  the  possibility  of  odor 

forming.  You  use  Tompox  tampons. 

Worn  internally,  they  eliminote 
the  bother  of  belts,  pins  ond  pads. 

And  most  importont,  Tompax 
tompons  do  owoy  with  the  dis- 
comfort of  chafing  and  rubbing. 

You  feel  secure  and  perfectly 
comfortable  every  day  of  the  month. 

Tampax  tampons,  available  in 
three  absorbency-sizes:  Regular, 

Super  and  Junior.  Neat.  Con- 
venient. Completely  disposable. 

Try  Tampax  tampons  and  see 

bow  great  it  is  when  nobody 
notices.  Not  tven  you. 
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Herels  one  card 
from  the  establishment 

that  no  student 
will  ever  burn. 
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WW  give  you  a  great  trip  on  your  spring  vacation. 


It's  TWA's  50/50  Club  Card.  And  if  youVe 
between  the  ages  of  1 2  and  2 1 ,  it  entitles  you  to 
fly  TWA  anywhere  in  the  United  States  at 
half-fare  (and  it's  good  for  discounts  on  most 
other  airlines  too) .  Now's  the  time  to  get  one,  so 
you  can  take  off  on  your  spring  vacation.  Fly 


skiing,  fly  swimming,  fly  home,  fly  anywhere, 
TWA  flies  just  about  everywhere.  See  your 
travel  agent,  TWA  Campus  Representative  Of 
stop  by  the  local  TWA  office.  Forget  about 
classwork  and  fly  TWA  somewhere  at  half- 
fare.  Even  if  your  parents  approve* 


TWA 

The  things  we'll  do  to  make  you  happy* 
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Wrestlers  at  Jericho: 
Yeshiva  Tumbles  Down 


By  MARK  R.  IJPSMAN 


Brandeis  wrestlers  trounced 
Ye,shiva  last  Sunday  29-10. 
ending  their  winning  season 
with  a  9-1  record. 

This  victory  followed  a  win- 
ning meet  with  Tufts,  Last 
Thursday. 

Sunday  it  was  "go"  from  the 
exhibition  matches  as  Rich 
Weiss  at  137  and  Al  OlifT  at 
160  each  pinned  in  the  second 
period. 

Yeshiva  doesn't  wrestle  115 
or  191  lbs  .  so  the  meet  got  un- 
der w;«y  a:s  Danny  Chin,  who 
normally  wrestles  115  (and 
weighs  less)  went  12:].  Courage- 
ously shooting  again  and  again 
for  takedowns  until  his  o[)i)o- 
nenl's  weight  advantaL;o  got 
the  better  of  him.  he  was 
pirmed  in  4:36. 

Ni'xt  Neal  Weiss,  at  130.  one 
of  four  VVeissi's  at  the  meet 
(two  per  team)  battled  his  op- 
ponent to  a  7-1  deci.sion. 

Mike  Lerm  »n.  at  137.  came 
on  like  a  locomotive,  but  he 
didn't  have  to  drive  too  long, 
sinc<^  he  pinned  his  man  in  the 
phenomenal  time  of  1:04  Ye 
shiva  had  begun  to  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Bruce  F'erg  wrestled  next  at 
145,  carrying  ofT  his  usual  ser- 
ies of  death-defying  rolls  and 
ending  up  on  top  for  a  12-2  de- 
cision. 

Bill  Boro,  again  wrestling 
more  on  experience  than  shape, 
won  by  a  fall  in  4:28. 

Jerry  DeMauro,  at  160,  who 
didn't  go  until  last  because  they 
couldn't  find  their  160,  won  by 
forfeit. 

At  167,  Ron  Ratner  wrestled 
another  tough  match,  winning 
by  a  fall  in  4:14.  At  that  point 
he  won  the  meet  for  Brandeis, 
bringing  the  team  to  the  prom- 
ised land.  This  made  Ron's  col- 
lege record  a  spectacular  39-1, 
which  is  approached  only  by 
the  outstanding  records  of  two 
of  our  other  stars.  Neal  Weiss, 
with  33-8,  and  Mike  Lerman. 
34-6-1. 

Art  Zinn,  in  good  form  at 
177,  wrestled  his  opponent  to  a 
decision,  7-1. 

Gene  Phof.sky,  at  heavy- 
weight, wrestled  well  and  was 
on  the  verge  of  pinning  when 
an  upset  by  his  man  caused 
him  to  be  pinned  in  3:53. 

Now    all    that's    left    is    the 


Hoopsters  Score  Yeshiva  66-57;  I      Protests  Continue  Over  Implementation  of  Black  Demands 
August  Leads  Team  With  23  Points  I      Temporary  Solution  on  Judiciary  Fails  to  Calm  Situation 


New  Englaqds,  this  weekend — 
"Only  this,  and  nothing  more  " 

Matmen  Fell  Tufts 

It's  been  a  good  year  for  the 
Brandeis  wrestlers,  as  they  beat 
teams  they  had  never  beaten 
before  —  B.C.,  if  you  recall, 
and,  last  Thursday  night  in  the 
gym,  Tufts. 

There  were  four  forfeits  in 
the  four  lowest  weight  classes 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
145  lb.  match  left  us  up,  15-5. 

Brandeis  gave  them  130  lbs., 
and  they  gave  us  115,  which 
was  taken  by  Danny  Chin;  123, 
taken  by  Terry  Young;  and  137, 
taken  by  Neal  Weiss. 

The  first  match  was  Mike 
Lerman's.  at  145.  and,  wrest- 
Img  harder  and  more. furiously 
than  I've  ever  seen  him  wrestle 
before.  Mike  drove  straight  for 
the  \n\\  in  3:17. 

Seth  Katzman  was  next,  at 
152,  and  wrestled  a  fine  match 
to  win  by  decision,  6-1. 

Bill  Boro.  at  160.  w<^nt  eight 
minutes  with  his  man  and  de- 
spite a  warning  for  stalling, 
won  by  decision,  7-3. 

The  score  by  this  time  was 
26-5.  and  we  had  won  the  meet 
—  there  were  four  matches 
left,  with  a  maximum  of  20 
points  to  lose. 

Next,  the  inimitable  Ron 
Ratner,  at  167,  in  what  he  an- 
ticipated would  be  his  tough- 
est match  this  year,  battled  his 
opponent  to  a  1-1  tie.  An  extra 
point  for  riding  time  gave  the 
decision  to  Ron,  a  too-close  2-1. 

Jerry  DeMauro  again  wrest- 
led above  his  weight,  at  177, 
but  lost  by  decision,  8-0. 

Art  Zinn,  at  191,  was  pinned 
2:10  into  the  second  period. 

And  finally,  Brandeis  heavy 
Gene  Phofsky,  at  204.  wrestled 
Tufts'  Jack  Alkon,  at  177.  AI- 
kon,  who  wrestled  a  tremen- 
dous match,  won  by  decision 
15-0. 


By   RICK  HOROWITZ 

Tom   August's   23    points  sparked   the   Brandeis    basketball    team    to   a    66-57    victory    over 

Yeshiva  University  Sunday  afternoon. 

The   win,  following  a  disappointing  loss   to  Trinity,  Thursday  night,   was  the  twelfth  of 

the  season,  and  clinched  the  Judges'  second  consecutive  winning  year. 

August's  scoring,  on  eight  field  goals  and  seven  free  throws,  kept  the  Judges  on  top  in  a 

game  they  seemed  to  be   uninterested   in   winning.  Playing  against  a  slow-down  offense  keyed 

exclusively  to  Yeshiva  forward 
Stu  Poloner,  the  Judges  trailed 
8-7  with  seven  minutes  gone. 
Two  free  throws  by  Tom 
Haggerty  put  Brandeis  9-8,  and 
the  Judges  held  the  lead  the 
rest  of  the  way.  It  was  at  first 
a  shaky  lead,  as  Yeshiva  closed 
to  19-17  with  t:20  left  in  the 
half. 

A  finishing  spurt  of  sorts  put 
Brandeis  up  by  30-23  at  liie 
intermission,  and  some  sen.se 
of  movement  had  been  estab- 
lislied. 

The  half-time  break  over, 
the  large,  h  e  a  v  i  1  y -Yesiiiva 
crowd  returned  to  its  seats. 
Brandeis  forward  Bob  Nayer 
did  likewise,  and  was  not  seen 
on  court  for  the  remainder  of 
the  game.  The  hard-luck  junior 
had  injured  his  back  in  Hart- 
ford Thursday,  and  was  unable 
to  play  the  second  half.  Bob 
had  contributed  four  joints  and 
strong  l>oard  work.  August  and 
Mark  Matthews  took  care  of 
the  second-half  scoring,  while 
Bruce  Singal  picked  up  the  re- 
bounding   slack. 

Brandeis  increased  its  lead 
throughout  the  second  half,  and 
was  breathing  easy  to  a  59-42 
margin  with  5:50  remaining. 
Haggerty,  Singal,  and  August 
came    out,    Poloner    and    Rick 


Yeshiva  players  sigh:  "Vch  ist  mir"  as  Haggerty  scores. 


Fencers  Win  New  Englands 

For  two  weeks,  most  of  the   of  experience  in  extended  com- 
Brandeis  fencers  had  not  prac-   petition, 

ticed,     incapacitated     by    food       The  day  after  the  Nev/  Eng- 
poisoning.  But  on  Saturday    m   lands.  Brandeis  had  a  12  noon 

Fairfield.       Connecticut,       two   match  against  Yeshiva.     Tired    -^..    ..^    .v... 

men  in  each  weapon  were  and  stiff,  they  could  not  muster  Sallitt  kept  shooting  for  Yesh- 
called  upon  to  fence  18  bouts,  the  fight  needed  to  win,  and  iva  and  the  Mighty  Mites  went 
starting  at  10  in  the  morning  went  down.  14-13.  The  foils  on  a  13-2  tear  to  make  the 
and  tinishing  at  8  in  the  eve-  only  managed  two  wins,  both  score  61-55  with  little  over  a 
ning,  at  the  New  England  fenc-  by  captain  Pitt;  the  sabres  won  minute  to  play, 
ing  championships.   Could   any   four.  Only  the  epees  fenced  at        Back  came  Haggerty.  Singal 

anything  like  capacity,  as  they    and  August,  and  Brandeis  eased 
won  seven,  led  by  Sommer  at    to  a  66-57  decision. 
3-0.    Sommer  finished  the  dual        Yeshiva  was  missing  co-cap- 
meet  season  with  an  18-2  rcc-    tain     Ray     Al>ofY,     while     the 
o^'d-  Judges    played    without    Steve 

The  fencers  ended  up  with  a  Katzman,  who  has  not  fully 
6-1  record  and  the  New  Eng-  healed  from  cartilage  and  liga- 
land  championship.  The  entire  nient  damage  incurred  two 
sabre  and  epee  teams  will  re- 
turn next  year,  as  will  current- 
ly ailing  Number  Two  foil  Paul 
Gron.  However,  Coach  Haru- 
tunian  might  not  be  back.  One 
is    tempted    to    predict    great 

things    for     the    fencers     next „..., „„^  «s°"'^ 

year;  but  then,  bad  things  were    Northeastern  at  home  on  Satur 
predicted  for  this  year.  day  evening 


and  childhood  surely  gone. 
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team  win  under  these  circum- 
stances? The  answer  is  yes,  as 
Brandeis  finish3d  three  points 
ahead  of  runner  up  Trinity  to 
become  New  England  champs 
for  the  firjt  time  in  quite  a 
while. 

Leading  performance  of  the 
day  was  turned  in  by  Jason 
Sommer,  who  capped  his  re- 
markable season  by  winning 
the  individual  Epee  champion- 
ship. Although  his  13-5  record 
was  a  bit  sub-par,  Sommer 
fenced  with  customary  aplomb 
and  brains  under  the  trying 
circumstances.  His  teammate 
John  Bayuk  finished  10-8,  ex- 
cellent for  a  freshman,  and  had 
several  important  victories,  in- 
cluding one  over  the  eventual 
second-place  finisher  to  give 
Sommer  the  championship. 

Team  captain  David  Pitt  cli-    

maxed  his  varsity  career  with  Singal 
a  second-place  finish  in  the  foil 
competition  (15-3).  Attacking 
relentlessly  and  with  seeming- 
ly endless  energy,  Pitt  turned 
in  the  sort  of  performance  ev- 
eryone had  been  hoping  of  him 
all  season  long.  Lee  Schlesin- 
ger  fenced  erratically  and  fin- 
ished a  disappointing  8-10. 

Mark  Franl'.el  amassed  a 
13-5  record  in  sabre,  good 
enough  for  third  place.  In  a 
very  difficult  competition, 
Frankel  proved  himself  a 
steady  and  strong  fencer.  Al- 
bert Chao  went  10-8,  fencing 
well  but  hampered  by  his  lack 


weeks  ago.  With  942  lifetime 
points  and  two  games  remain- 
ing, Katzman  appears  to  be  out 
of  the  race  for  1000. 

The  Judges,  now  12-9,  close 
out  the  season  with  a  contest  at 
Tufts  tonight,  and  one  against 
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First  Swim  Team  Ends  Season 


Friday,  before  the  first  home  crowd  in  Brandeis  his- 
tory, the  University's  first  swim  team  concluded  its  regular 
season  on  a  highly  optimistic  note. 

Although  it  lost  to  Northeastern,  51-34,  the  Fresh 
team  had  several  oustanding  performers. 

Dave  Guss,  Rick  Larsen,  Dan  Weisz,  Mike  Gabel,  Steve 
Weingrod,  Dave  Norman,  Marc  Levin,  Dave  Beaver  and 
Dick  Armstrong  all  swam  well. 

However,  the  future  is  most  bright  for  the  two  frosh 
divers,  Aaron  Spechler  and  Donn  Gladstone,  who  finished 
the  season  undefeated.  They  will  also  compete  in  the  New 
England  AAU  meet  next  Sunday. 
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Students  Plan 
Sit-in  Tonight 
On  Demands 

Approximately  ninety  stu- 
dents are  conducting  another 
Bernstein-Marcus  sit-in  at  this 
hour  to  press  for  immediate  im- 
plementation of  black  demands. 

The  students,  who  met  last 
evening  in  Mailman,  called  for 
a  sit-in  to  begin  at  4  p.m.  this 
afternoon  and  end  at  9  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

Various  members  of  the  group 
mentioned     the     possibility     of 
drafting  of  a  policy  statement, 
by  the  white  sit-ins. 

"These  will  not  be  demands, 
or  non-negotiable  statements," 
said  one.  "These  are  things 
we've  beon  kicking  around 
sipce  sanctuary.  These  things 
we  think  the  Administration 
should  be  talking  to  the  stu- 
dents about." 

And  seven  days  ago: 
24-Hour  Vigil 

At  noon  Wednesday,  March 
5,  a  group  of  students  began  a 
24-hr.  vigil  outside  President 
Abram's  oirice.  Their  purpose 
was  lo  refocus  the  attention  of 
the  university  on  the  ten  de- 
mands of  the  black  students  in 
order  that  all  would  be  fully 
implemented. 

By  4:00  about  70  students 
lined  both  sides  of  the  hall 
outside  Abram's  office.  They 
chatted  in  small  groups,  ate, 
knitted,  played  cards  and  gen- 
erally appeared  settled.  Every 
time  an  official  of  the  Univer- 
sity walked  down  the  hall,  the 
students  were  asked  to  keep 
their  feet  in  so  that  the  hall- 
way would  be  passable.  They 
cotnplied  with  the  request. 

Marty  Janowitz,  one  of  the 
group's  s{X)kesman.  said  that 
althougih  Afro  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  white  students' 
action,  there  was  no  official  re- 
sponse in  favor  of  or  in  opposi- 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Brandeis  is  in  turmoil  again.  A  twenty-four  hour  vigil 
which  began  last  Wednesday  in  supi>ort  of  the  black  stu- 
dents  ten  demands  became  an  issue  involving  both  the 
demands  and  the  question  of  a  student  role  in  the  judici?l 
system.  Student  Council  obtained  a  temporary  studenU 
laculty  judiciary  on  Friday,  and  then  sat  in  yesterday  in 
supi)ort  of  the  ten  demands.  The  latest  situation  incluiies: 

•..^  ^*^''"  '^**^  "'K^^  '>y  almast  the  entire  Student 
Council  m  support  of  the  demands; 

1  ^  »r  ^  ^^^'^^  planned  for  this  hour  by  those  who  sat  in 
last  Wednesday,  again  to  protest  inaction  on  the  demands: 
and 

•  The  announcement  of  the  student  representatives 
on  the  temporary  judiciary. 

The  details  on  Student  Council  actions  appear  below 
in  column  5.  A  report  on  the  first  vigil  and  the  subsequent 
moves  of  the  University  and  the  sit-ins  is  in  column  1  on 
/  this  page.  A  history  of  the  controversial  judiciary  appears 
.  below  in  columns  1  and  2.  And,  a  full  report  on  the  Faculty 
.  ^  benates  "non-debate"  on  the  judiciary  issue  appears  in 
-^-  columns  3  and  4.  These  reports  were  prepared  by  Justice 
editors  Rick  Horowitz,  Jon  Quint,  and  Richard  Galant,  and 
The  76  and  their  supporters  await  word  from  the  Faculty  "Y  ^^aff  members  Amy  Jacobson.  Warren  Soiff er  and 
Judiciary  outside  the  Faculty  Center  on  Friday  Darien  Zoppo  -^v/  nci     anu 

(JUSTICE  photo  by  Alan  Ferber). '■ . ^ 
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Weingart,  Quints 

Fishman,  Posin 

Win  Election 

students  last  week  elected 
John  Weingart  to  head  the 
new  Student  Council.  The 
full  slate  of  new  Executive 
Board  officers  is:  John  Wein- 
gart,  President;  Jon  Quint, 
Vice  President;  David  Fish- 
man,  Treasurer;  and  Beth 
Posin,  Secretary.  836  ballots 
were  cast  in  the  election, 
which  was  held  Tuesday  and 
extended  through  Wednesday 
due  to  the  snowstorm. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Macridis Named  Chairman 
In  Faculty  Senate  Change 


Faculty  Senators  approved  a 
shift  in  leadership  at  a  special 
meeting  on  Friday.  Politics 
Professor  Roy  Macridis  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Senate. 

Several    clianges    were    also 


meeting,  a  Senator  asked  for 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
President's  decision  to  add  four 
students  to  the  interim  judicial 
committee.  The  Senate  decided, 
however,  to  refer  the  matter  to 


made  in  the  membership  of  the   the  newly  elected  Senate  Coun 


A  History 


:sWw«Wf;»:**Si:ttWiW:&;^SiiBt:*4iv^^^^ 


Judiciary  Proposals  I 

By  JON   QUINT 

The  judicial  system  at  Brandeis  surfaced  as  a  crucial 
topic  of  discussion  only  last  week,  despite  the  fact  that  since 
October  various  students,  faculty  members,  and  administrators 
have  worked  on  the  problem. 

The  move  to  revamp  the  system  began  in  October  when  the   •*   "v..^.    i.,ai   mc   v^uuncn   naa 
student  Board  of  Review  decided  not  to  participate  in  the  adju-   not  been  "adequately  strong  in 


Senate  Council,  which  serves 
as  a  representative  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Those  named  to  the  new 
Council  are:  Professors  Macri- 
dis, Maurice  Auslander  (Math- 
ematics), Victor  Harris  (Eng- 
lish), Leonard  Levy  (History), 
and  Ailcen  Ward   (English). 

Auslander,  who  had  served 
as  chairman  since  September, 
1968.  lost  to  Macridis  in  the 
race  for  chairman.  Professors 
Donald  Hindley  (Politics)  and 
Silvan  Schvveber  (Physics), 
members  of  the  previous  Sen- 
ate Council,  were  not  reelected. 
Move    to   the   Right 

Some  observers  see  the  lead- 
ership change  as  a  move  to  the 
right.  One  Senator  stated  Jiat 
the  change  came  as  a  result  of 
a   belief   that   the   Council   had 


cil.  There  has  been  no  direct 
communication  on  the  judiciary 
Issue  from  the  President,  ac- 
cording to  one  Senator. 

In  a  meeting  with  Student 
Council  earlier  Friday  after- 
n(K)n.  President  Abram  stated 
that  the  Senate  would  consider 
the  i.ssue  of  the  judiciary  at  its 
Friday  meeLing. 

A  regular  Senate  meeting  is 
set  for  today. 


cation  of  student  disciplinary  cases.  SBRs  rationale  was  based 
on  the  ambiguity  of  certain  University  regulations.  Any  dis- 
ciplinary case  was  sent  to  SBR  by  the  Admmistrative  Commit- 
tee of  the  Fcaulty  except  when — 


cases  were  complicated  by  non- 
University  or  other  situations. 

The  interpretation  of  this 
concept,  SBR  contended,  was  so 
loose  that  the  administration 
could,    if    they    wanted,    expel 


five  students,  four  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  two  administrators 
not  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

The  system  consisted  of  three 
courts — a  student  court,  a  stu- 


anyone   on   any   pretext.    They  dent-faculty  court,  and  a  court 
felt  that  such  actions  over  the   containing   all    three   segments 
summer    mdicatcd     that     their   The  entire  body  would  decide 
participation  was  worthless.  which  court  would  get  any  case. 

The  SBR  withdrawal  brought   The  President  would  only  have 
on  a  minor  feud  as  members  of   been  allowed  the  power  to  re- 


expressing  the  position  of  the 
faculty,"  in  dealing  with  Presi- 
dent Abram. 

The  Senate  held  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Council  over 
a  week  ago,  which  ended  in  a 
tie.  As  a  result,  the  Council 
m  embers  resigned,  thereby 
necessitating  a  special  election. 
Judiciary 

At    the    end    of    the    special 


Relevance 

Bruno  Bettelhcim  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and 
Israel  Scheffler  of  Harvard 
will  speak  at  a  Department 
of  Philosophy  Colloquium 
on  "The  Concept  of  Rele- 
vance" Wednesday  night,  at 
7:30  in  Nathan  Seifer. 


Student  Council  sat-in  at 
Bernstein  Marcus  last  night. 
The  purpo.se  of  the  four-hour 
demonstration,  which  began  at 
4  'vm  .  was  to  'affirm  .  .  . 
(Council's)  .  .  .  support  for  the 
demands." 

The  present  and  newly  elect- 
ed Executive  Board  Officers  of 
Student  Council  stayed  in  the 
building  with  nine  of  Council's 
14  class  representatives.  Prior 
to  the  time  when  the  building 
was  scheduk^i  to  close,  fi  p  in., 
the  15  were  joined  by  .several 
other  students  wh.o  had  con- 
ducted prote.-it  vigils  la.st  week. 
These  .students  left  shortly  be- 
fore 6. 

The  sit-in  was  announced  on 
Sunday  night,  after  Council 
voted  12-2-0  in  favor  of  the 
action. 

During  Monday  morning  and 
afternoon,  President  Morris 
B.  Abram.  meeting  with  Coun- 
cil representatives,  attetnptcHi 
to  avert  the  protest.  Re|M)rts 
circulated  that  the  President 
planned  to  hold  a  convocation 
(a  University- wide  meeting) 
yesterday  or  tciday  to  cool 
down  the  .situation. 

In  addition,  sources  indicat- 
ed that  the  Administration  had 
drafted  a  proposal  to  null  if/ 
all  charges  against  these  who 
sat  in  last  week  provided  the 
Council  did  not  sit-in  past  *A\e 
0   p  rn.    deadline. 

Thi^  Student  Council  decision 
to    sit-in    came    after    mcclings 
held    daily    since    last 
day  on   a   formal   and 
basis. 

Wednesday 

Attempting  to  formulate  a 
strong  tactical  i)osilion,  Stu- 
dent Council  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday, di'voted  its  attentioa 
to  the  Judiciary  System  i.ssue. 
The  meeting  began  as  a  dis- 
(Continiied  on  Page  7) 


Wednr's- 
informal 


the  Dean  of  Students  ofTice 
traded  accu.sations  with  SBR 
over  the  spring  cases.  After  that 
incident,  the  judiciary  renova- 
tion picked  up  steam. 

Committee  Begins  Work 

After  a  tri-partite  ad  hoc 
committee  drew  up  a  proposal 
to  create  an  Environmental 
Committee  to  handle  rule-mak- 
ing, they  turned  to  the  issue  of 
the  judiciary  The  group  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  administra- 
tors devised  a  scheme  involving 


duce  a  sentence. 

Student  Referendum 

In  December,  as  the  plan  was 
going  to  President  Abram  for 
approval  and  recommendation 
to  the  faculty,  students  voted  in 
a  referendum  to  allow  SBR  to 
expand  from  its  four  members 
lo  five  who  would  then  consti- 
tute the  student  delegation  to 
the  judiciary.  The  pa.ssage  of 
the  referendum  along  with  Stu- 
dent Council's  approval  of  the 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


AND  DID  YOU  HEAR... 

CHlCACsO  (CPS)  -  That 
the  Cliicnqn  Tribuvc  has 
JKst  cojni)h'tc(l  on  hi.^ioric 
locck  of  pnbltsJiinq  ivitlunit 
n  single  college  protest  s'tory 
in  their  pages? 

Tfie  Tribune  announced  a 
little  over  a  rrcek  ago  that 
tJioy  thought  campus  pro- 
tests were  getting  entirely 
too  much  attention  from  the 
press,  and  that  therefore,  to 
put  these  things  in  proper 
perspective,  they  were  not 
going  to  mention  campus 
protest  for  one  week! 


Dean  of  the  Heller  School  Charles  Schotlland  reads  tite  Fac- 
ulty Judiciary  statement  concerning  the  76  sit-ijis  From  left' 
WHDH  reporter.  Prof.  Leonard  Levy  (obscured  i  Prof  Law- 
rence Fuchs,  Schotlland  and  Director  of  Public  Affairs  Jef- 
frey Osoff,  (JUSTICE  photo  by  Alan  Ferber), 
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Unite  and  Conquer 

student  Council's  eventual  decision  to  hold  a  vigil  in  the 
Administration  Building  effectively  exploded  the  myth  of 
•'white  student/administration  alliance"  which  the  President 
with  characteristic  hubris  has  perpetrated  on  the  press.  Despite 
a  confused  and  wavering  commitment  to  a  face-off  with  the 
Abram  Administration,  this  vigil  —  together  with  the  two 
prtMieding  it  —  mark  the  most  serious  rupture  to  date  in  the 
Abram  strategy  of  "divide  and  conquer." 

Another  sit-in  has  been  called  by  the  student  group  which 
initiated  last  week's  pressure  campaign  for  swift  implementa- 
tion of  tlie  black  demands.  At  this  juncture,  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  tl)at  the  tactic  be  successful.  The  impression  that 
the  white  students  of  Brandeis  are  only  half-serious  about  their 
concern  must  not  be  left  with  anyone,  most  of  all  the  press  and 
the  Administration. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  student  body  is  deadly  seri- 
ous, and  will  continue  U)  press  for  the  implementation  of  the 
black  demands,  despite  the  attempts  of  President  Abram  to 
silence  us  by  means  of  judicial  chicanery. 

However,  the  implications  of  this  action  must  be  broadened 
By  surrendering  one's  ID  card  for  disciplinary  reprisals,  one 
makt^  the  first  advance  in  divesting  himself  of  an  administra- 
tion-defined identity.  But  if  renouncing  an  invalid  identity  is 
to  be  of  any  value,  it  must  be  followed  by  an  equally  deliberate 
forging  of  a  new  one. 

The  black  demands  must  be  implemented  Yet  it  is  severely 
inadequate  for  the  white  students  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
blacks  while  utterly  neglecting  their  own.  The  crucial  step 
which  the  majority  of  students  at  Brandeis  must  take  is  to  be- 
gin defining  Uicir  own  prerequisites  for  being  here  This  will 
clearly  mean  examining  the  conditions  of  their  educational 
experience,  and  the  underlying  causes  that  explain  the  inac- 
cessibility of  meaningful  learning. 

When  students  exist  within  an  institution  without  any 
power  to  determine  the  content  of  their  education,  and  yet 
never  come  into  conflict  with  that  institution,  it  is  clear  that 
they  have  internalized  prescribed  needs  to  the  point  of  mis- 
takmg  them  for  their  own. 


Education  and  Revolt 


By  RK  HARD  FREDDENHEIM 

The  events  of  this  last  week  have  raised  important    issues    and    forced    certain    parts    of 
the  Brandeis  "community"  to  show  their  true  colors.  The  rhetoric  of  the  students  now  resfm- 

'rican  revolution  ("spirit  of  '76")  and  the  students'  demands  for  the  rights 

-    ^u-    * ^    „/   ,v.^    ,.^.^->  ir»ic-4rnl  inn    \i/hirh    riilos    Viv    firif    a  r<»     surely    as    ili«?l 


are 


of  self-governance  in  the  face  of  an  iidministration  which  rules  by  fiat  «ic  aunny  as  just  as 
those  of  America's  founding  fathers.  No  rules  and  no  judiciary  without  equal  student  repre- 
sentation! We  have  all  paid  allegiance  to  these  principles  for  years  and  we  know  they  are 
worth  fighting  for.  What  is  America  without  them?  And  look  what  happens  when  you  do  fight 
for  them!  Could  the  university  give  its  students  any  better  lesson  m  the  American  tradition? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rhetoric  simplifies  and  enforces  some  strange  metamorphoses.  How 

many    students    on    the   appro-  ~~~  |  . 

priate   committees   will  consti-   dents  that  necessary  education-    admissions  procedures,  but  isn't 
tute     equal     representation?    al     reforms    be     implemented,    the   question   of   who 'mat^icu- 


this  business  of  buildings  over    the  concern  of  all  members  of 


education  go? 

Just  Demands 

It  is  important  that  neither 
the  administration,  because  of 
its  sensitivity  about  property, 
nor    the    students,    because    of 


.w.v     equal     represeniauon .''    al     reforms     be     impJemenieci.    the   m^v^^ 
What  does  equal  meai.,  equal  to    just  how  far.  one  wonders,  does    lates  here 

whom?    Now    if    President ....  .. 

Abram  is  old  King  George  and 
th€  students  are  the  colonies  in 
revolt,  who  the  hell  is  the  fac- 
ulty? Well,  who  the  hell  is  the 
faculty  anyway!  The  jwint  is 
that  the  university  cannot  be 
construed  in  p>olitical  terms  en- 
tirely. First  and  foremost,  the 
university  is  supposed  to  kx?  an 
educational  institution.  It 
shculd  be  remembered  that  the 
24-hour  sit-in  which  raised  the 
issue  of  governance  was  a 
political  act  in  support  of  Afro's 
ten  demands.  The  issue  of  self- 
governance  is  of  critical  im- 
portance and  worth  fighting 
for,  even  though  mos'  students 
here  will  never  have  the  occa- 
sion to  run  amiss  of  the  rules 
that  already  exist.  Yet,  this  is- 
sue must  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  le^'itimate  c^lucational 
demands  of  the  Black  students. 
Once  again  the  nature  of  the 
administration  has  Ix'cn  reveal- 
ed. It  seems  that  a  sit-in  is 
necessary  before  a  progress  re- 
port on  the  implementation  of 
the  ten  demands  comes  forth 
of    Cryzmish.    In     addition     it 


of   who 
every  year 


as  much 


this  community  as  it  is  of  the 
administration?  The  students 
are  the  university.  Further, 
shouldn't  the  Dean  Oi  Students 
be  someone  more  concerned 
with  the  student  as  individual 


their  sensitivity  about  political    than  with  the  administration  of 

Education  is  a  personol  matter: 
every  educated  man  is  a  self^du- 
cated  man. 


::W»;W;w:¥S:?W»R««WS»»*i^^ 


V'M^^'i'fi^''^" 


■•■'?!W<«r:>X:;.;.'-»4» 


rights,  lose  sight  of  the  educa- 
tional issues  presented  by  the 
Blacks'  deman  is.  Student 
Council  in  the  statement  ex- 
plaining the  reason  for  their 
sit-in  in  Bernstein-Marcus,  has 
made  exactly  this  point:  "We 
believe  that  these  demands  are 
just  and  that  their  implementa- 
tion is  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance to  education  at  Bran- 
deis." 

Further,   the  time  has  come 
for    the    generalization    of    the 


For  white  students,   the  creation   of  a  legitimate  political 

identity  must  involve  the  formulation  of  their  real  ntH}ds.  Only    seem*:  that  nromrtv  riahfvnr^    di*    .*--r  .^"""'^"1^""" ,  "^    "i*"   '»«"•     -^"^5     «    a"    uncommon 

ieXli;'  .:lf  r'^^'n"  '.°  '^'1'  '"  "".^^"'"^  ''"'  '"♦'  •"»«»  un':   ^^/imJ^rfa'^To7ho'f,l^n"!   .'^  "il^.'^•;"„1'^l  Li'PP'y.^  ^»    perspective,  tor  students  now 
realistic  terms  of  solidarity  between  black  and  white  students. 


rules  over  an  anonynrkous  body 
of  2000?  I  mean  Dean  DristoU 
—  do  you  think  he  has  you  in 
mind? 

Personal  Matter 
Administrators,  however,  are 
not  really  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  for  administrations 
have  little  to  do  with  education. 
Indeed,  institutions  have  httle 
to  do  v/ith  education.  Education 
is  a  personal  matter:  every  edu- 
cated man  is  a  self-educated 
man.    This    is    an    uncommon 


more  important  to  the  adminis- 
tration than  the  demand  of  stu- 


students.  For  example,   Blacks 
have  demanded  participation  in 


Letters  to  the  Edm 


Judiciary 


To  the  Editors: 

Nli.st  of  wh.'it  has  happened 
during  tiie  past  few  months  has 
worked  to  further  separate  the 
various  factions  in  tlie  Brandeis 
community  and  to  render  com- 
munication more  difficult  to 
conduct  and  comprehend.  Far 
from  solving  any  problems,  the 
"University's  position  has  deep- 
ened them.  If  the  University  is 
to  engage  itself  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  civilization,  it  will 
have  to  strive  to  understand 
those  problems.  If  the  Univer- 
sity is  to  stimulate  intellectual 
activity  in  its  students,  it  will 
have  to  learn  where  its  pix)- 
grams  have  gone  astray  from 
tlieir  conception.  If  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  pretend  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  its  civilization. 
it  will  have  to  abandon  the 
lowest  forms  of  hypocrisy. 

The  latest  judiciary  farce 
perpetrated  here  is  a  slur  on 
the  name  of  this  institution. 
Nothing  le.Ks  than  complete  re- 
instatement of  the  students  put 
on  warning,   nothing   less   than 


the  resignation  of  this  ill-con- 
ceived and  illegitimate  judicial 
body  is  tolerable.  If  indeed  the 
judicial  structure  of  Brandeis 
has  collapsed  it  must  be  im- 
mt><liately  replaced  by  organs 
which  have  the  sanction  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  both.  If  this 
society  cannot  govern  itself, 
it  cannot  be  governed,  and  it 
will  not  be  governed  by  an 
administrat  ion  buttressed 
by  fraudulent  faculty  sanction. 
Hugo  Kassi,  Chairman 
Dept.  of  Mathematics 
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Open  Letter 

To  the  Editor: 

Several  weeks  ago  dynamite 
sticks  were  found  on  our  cam- 
pus. Several  days  ago  a  seg- 
ment of  our  academic  commu- 
nity took  over  Ford  Hall.  My 
European  background  and  my 
personal  experience  compel  me 
to  label  both  actions  as  typical 
byproducts  of  the  anti-demo- 
cratic ideologies.  Therefore,  I 
deplore  the  way  in  which  the 
Administration  has  handled  the 
above     mentioned     issues.     By 


1 


whitewashing  the  dynamite 
stick  aflair,  the  Administration 
has  jeopardized  the  academic 
and  inleilectual  freedom  of  our 
community.  By  negotiating  "at 
the  point  of  a  gun  "  the  Admin- 
istration has  repeated  the  same 
error.  The  four  types  of  dicta- 
torships which  I  lived  through 
have  proved  to  me  that  anti- 
democratic and  totalitarian 
forces  gain  momentum  after 
each  and  every  single  hesita- 
tion manifested  by  democratic 
societies.  Due  to  my  own  ex- 
perience I  cannot  stand  by  and 
idly  contemplate  the  wave  of 
violence  that  has  taken  over 
Brandeis  University.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  cannot  approach  the 
people  who  brought  dynamite 
sticks  on  the  campus.  Negli- 
gence has  covered  their  track. 
But  those  who  took  over  Ford 
Hall    are    known,    and    I    hope 


of  his  argument  was  missed. 
In  any  event,  I  should  like  to 
give  my  impressions  of  the 
drift  of  his  argument  along 
with  some  additions  of  my  own. 
Chomsky  argued  first  that 
American  univer.sities  are  —  of 
all  the  institutions  in  this 
country  —  freest  from  repres- 
sion and  are,  moreover,  places 
where  an  efTective  opposition 
to  national  and  foreign  policy 
can  grow.  For  one  thing,  there 
IS  a  great  deal  of  freedom  to 
establish  courses  of  study  deal- 
ing critically  with  the  assump- 
tions on  which  our  country's 
policies  and  actions  are  based 
and  with  an  evaluation  of  the 
consequences  of  actions  based 
on  these  assumptions.  In  fact, 
the  main  barriers  to  the  estab- 
lishment 


of   such    courses    are 
student     and     faculty     apathy,    the  neccs&irV'changesrstuHrnis 


assume,  in  a  self-defeating  and 
self  -  destructive  way,  that 
learning  is  a  passive  experi- 
ence —  that  they  are  taught. 

The  source  of  student  power 
is  the  students'  inalienable 
rights  as  students.  This  is  an 
absolute  power,  for  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  volition  Stu- 
dents cannot  demand  of  any- 
one but  themselves  that  their 
education  be  relevant,  for  rele- 
vance is  something  personal  It 
is  something  one  mak(^  for 
himself;  a  professor  can  no 
more  give  students  a  relevant 
education  than  he  can  give 
them  a  lover.  Professor-student 
relationships  of  an  educational 
type  can  only  exist  at  the  inter- 
sections of  interest.  Then  edu- 
cation becomes  co-operative 
and  human. 

Only  when  students  try  to 
pursue  what  is  pe-rsonally  and 
educationally  relevant  will  the 
real  institutional  obstacles  be- 
come apparent.  Organization  of 
students  by  courses  and  con- 
centration departments  njiist 
precede  successful  organization 
of  students  (allied  with  facul- 
ty) against  administrative 
structures.  When  it  is  clear 
that   the  administration   blocks 


^loji    uiv    nuuuii,    ana    J    Mope    o      i    .."^i.^ij^     rtpcuiiy.  me  necessary  changes   sluncnis 

that  they  will  read  these  lines.  ^/^^^'\.^^^'^^"f^s  fan  lead  to  under-  will  have  justifiable  reason   to 

I  happen  to  be  a  Jew.  Two  ^J"  ,'"^'*  ,•   ^'^''^^^'g^i   under-  attack  and  with  non-negoti.ible 

thousand    years    of    social    and  ^,,f,",-"'f  jo^ounder  and  wiser  demands.    I    think    this    is    part 
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relij,'ious  oppression  have  not 
convinced  me  to  join  or  to  con- 
done the  ideology  and  the 
tactics  of  the  Irgun  and  Stern 
gangs.  On  this  basis  I  think  I 
am  qualified  to  challenge  the 
author  or  the  authors  of  the  de- 
mands presented  by  the  Afro- 
American  society  to  a  public 
debate  on  the  substance  of 
their  demands  and  tactics.  My 
pledge  is  to  spare  no  efTort  in 
hghting  against  the  Wallace- 
ite     and     Stokely     Carmichael 


h^n^'tn^  J'^^^T"!'    ''"''    P^''-    "^  ^'^^  process  by  which  Bl.'.ck 
I'.^.^'j''  "'""'^  ^"^'^"^'^^  political   students  arrived   at  their   non- 
negotiable   educational   de- 


action, 

A  second  source  of  political 
action  is  through  concerted  ef- 
tort  by  members  of  the  scholar, 
ly  community.  The  March  4th 
R<: search  Strike  at  MIT  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  pressure  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  The 
refusal    of    large    numbers    of 


mands.  There  is  a   lesson   in   it 
for  all  students. 

Vapid  Rhetoric 
Presently,  the  rhetoric  of  slu- 
dent  power  makes  a  vapid 
statements  like,  "wo  demand 
to  be  treated  like  human  Ix^- 
ings."  The  point  is  that  students 


scientists  fr»  ..r>^.nr.«  ---o".     j^«iv.-  ptjjiu  js  mai  suicicms 

CO   trac  s    denW   ^^^7""^^'"^  are  human  beings,  though  with 

pons    or   we.nnn^     ^'^^]  7''''''  """^"P^^^  ^^  education   thev  tend 

pons,  or  weapons-oriented   de-  not   to  act   that   way    The  rhe- 


..^  «..V4  ^v^r^KTiy  ^^armicnaei  »—■•".  "^  vvvcipuns-orienied  de-  not  to  act  that  wav  Tho  rhe- 
scourge.  My  pledge  is  to  prove  velopment  with  counter-insur-  toric  of  Student  ^wer  nlso  de- 
that  we  can      ve  and  ir.nm  t^     gencv  techn  onrc  nnr^  <i.«  i;i,^     »v.^^,i..  .:V",      .^  P<^wer  also  ae 


that  we 
get  her. 


can  live  and  learn  to- 

Henry    lancovici 

Graduate  Student 
Dept.  of  Politics 


Confrontation 

To  the  Editor: 

In  his  talk   before  the  Phil- 
osophy  Colloquium  on  12  Feb- 


Chomiv  nr^n/i^  nnd  the  like,  niands  student  participation  in 

a  fase  in  no^nt   ^^  ^""^^^^^^  '^  ^'^^^  that  this  power  will  mak^ 

Wausi   of  Tninf    o''!.^'rr^y  ^5^    diflference    whatsoever    in 

uUy    and   adScf^".^"^"^'   ^^'-  n^'f^^^^onal  processes.  Further, 

sure   nut  on  TJ  wt*T  xP'^^'  '}  '^  ^   demand   which   has  no 

by  certain  Am.ri^'^''  "^"'.^  foundation  until  students  have 

ties  thM  caused  ni^H^^'T"''!^-  -^^^    ^^"^''^J    «'   their  educa- 

sent  to  all  draff  J!^*^  ^^  ^^  ^'^,"   ^"   ^^^^   other  way.   The 

sent  to  all  draft  boards  speci-  potentials  of  the  form  which  is 
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ig  practiced  at  many 
American  universities  today. 
The  absence  of  reactions  to  his 


A  con^rtium  o/n.-  .  *^^'^^^  «  P^^'^^^^  -"^i^y;  the 
prSid,^^  doaTinS  un|yers,ty  university  is  a  place,  an  op- 
criticisms,  however,  left  iV  un:  SerTas  the  infHn^'**"  ?"^.  Portunity.  to  be^in  to  live  a 
clear  whether  the  audience  was  university  r^Rhts  reor'^""\.'*^^  t"inn "^^'TT^  ^'^^  ^"  ^'^^'^' 
m  agreement  —  and  therefore    by  existing  laws  wh,Vh  T    ?^  ^^^  ^^^  creation  of  a  non- 

felt    there    was  nothing   to   be    en  economic  .^ncUon^  ^  [^pressive  world.  This  is  some 

said  ~  or  whether  the  thrust  (ContTnueU  oo  J?aje  j)      *"  f^"^  ''"''  ^"^  ^^\ii^i  asking 
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A  Letter  to  Liberals 

By  BILL  CALLAHAN  only   training   ourselves   to   be 

„^                      ..^     .       .  «  efTective  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  myth  about  Bran-  Th^  problems  of  our  life  in 

deis  that  needs  to  be  exposed,  the  university  are  not  at  that 

It  IS  the  myth  of  the  "liberal"  disUnce.  We  cannot  be  liberals 

student  body.  in  university  politics  unless  1) 

We    at    Brandeis   have   been  the  structure  of  power  does  in- 
deluding   ourselves   in   our   at< 


Marcuse:  "Revolution  #  9 


II 


An  Essay  on  Liberation 


Sam  Hilt 


The  single  factor  which  seeniii  faithful.  It  is  the  first  work  in  of   the   needs   inherent    in    this 

elude  us,  or  2)  we  believe  mis-  to  be  indispensable  to  the  for-  which  Marcuse  openly  acknow-  new  sensibility.  Unless  it  forms 

tempts  at  reconciling  contradic-  takenly  that  it  includes  us.  mation  of  a  radical  conscious-  ledges  writing   for  and  in   be-  the    basis   of   new   patterns   of 

tory  assumptions.  We  have  sue-  Otherwise  we  have  two  choices:  ness    is    the    capacity    to    dis-  half  of  a  constituency:  behavior    and    aspiration,    *'so- 

ceeded  in  producing  these  delu-  to  accept  the   university   as   it  tinguish  between  the  possibili-       "The  young  militants  know  or  cial    change    will    remain    'in- 

sions  only  because  Brandeis  is  exists;  that  is,  to  abdicate  any  ties  of  life  and  the  state  of  the  sense  that  what  is  at  stake  is  complete,'  even  self-defeating." 

structured  to  keep  us  from  test-  substantial  part  in  running  it;  world  as  it  presently  exists.  It  simply  their  life,  the  life  of  hu-  It  is  btM:ause  the  working  class 

ing  these  assumptions.    It  is  a  or  to  step  outside  the  legitimate  is  only  when  the  equation  be-  man  beings  which  has  become  does  not  share  this  sensibility 

place  where  it  has  been  possible  structure  and  attempt  to  wield  tween  "life"  and  the  given  so-  a    plaything    in    the    hands    of  or  the  needs  associated  with  it 

to    believe    simultaneously    in  power    by    illegitimate    means,  cial    reality    is    shattered    that  politicians    and   managers    and  that  Marcuse  feels  that  a  sei- 

liberal   "idealism"   and    in    the  The  first  choice  is  conservative,  one   is  free  to   begin  thinking  generals.    The   rebels    want    to  zure   of    power    and   collective 

exigencies  of  institutional  finan-  the  second  radical    If  we  are  in  about    potentially   superior    al-  take  it  out  of  these  hands  and  control    of    production    by    the 

cing.  as  if  half  an   ideal  were  fact  powerless,  then  there  is  no  ternatives  to  the  status  quo.  For  make  it  worth  living;  they  real-  workers    would    not    by    itself 

better   than  none.    We   believe  way    to    be    politically    liberal  if,  as  Wallace  Stevens  has  caid.  ize  that  this  is  still  possible  to-  eliminate   domination    and    ex- 

simultaneously  in  our  own  as-  (more  correctly   to  be  liberally  there  are  thirteen  ways  of  look-  day,  and  that  the  attainment  of  ploitation.  In  other  words  if  the 

sured  futures,  and  in  the  right-  nolitical)      We    cannoi   act    ef-  ing  at  a  blackbird,  aren't  there  this  goal  necessitates  a  struggle  workers  won.  they  would  only 

■  ■  ^               '  ...                                -i.  .    -1-  -.i_:-L-    „_    i„ _   i...   keep  all  the  cars  and  color  TV 

sets  for  themselves. 

Because  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  working  class  has 
become  incorporated  into  the 
structure  of  society,  Marcuse 
argues  that  the  role  of  the  in- 
telligentsia has  become  increas- 
ingly important.  The  hold  of 
the  system  over  the  mind  must 
be  broken,  bec.iu.se  unit'.ss  new 


political] 
eousness    of    other    people's  fectively  within  the  system. 

claims  against  the  social  system  i  argue  that  students  are  pow- 
that  assures  us  our  futures.  We  erless  at  Brandeis  within  the 
accept  simultaneously  the  re-  limits  that  the  community  ac- 
sponsibility  for  our  decisions,  cepts  as  legitimate.  There  is  no 
and  the  idea  of  an  institution  manner  in  which  students  can 
that  deprives  us  of  a  meaning-  make  decisions  that  are  legally 
ful  role  in  deciding  the  kinds  binding  on  any  other  members 
of  i.ssues  that  are  most  impor-  of  the  university.  Students 
tant  to  us.  never  constitute  a  majority  on 

No.  most  Brandeis  students  any  committee  and,  even  if 
are  not  liberal,  not  about  the  they  did.  committee  recommen- 
affairs  of  the  university,  not  dations  are  in  no  way  binding 
about  their  own  lives.  Outside  as  far  as  the  Administration  is 
they  may  campaign  for  Mc- 
Carthy. O'Dwyer  or  Lowen- 
stein.  and  they  may  plan  ca- 
reers of  respectable  working 
for  a  "change-within-the-sys- 
tem."  But  their  concern  for  or- 
derly change  inside  the  univer- 
sity is  barely  in  evidence.  Since 


at  least  as  many  ways  of  look-    which   can    no   longer   be   con 
ing  at  a  wall,  or  of  walking  on    tained  by  the  rules  and  regula 


a  street,  or  of  being  at  a  uni- 
versity?    Walls     can     be     the 


concerned. 

Student  Power 

"Student  power"  proceeds, 
like  any  other  kind  of  power, 
from  the  ability  to  threaten.  At 
Brandeis,  as  at  other  universi- 
ties, students  can  threaten  only 
disruption  or  withdrawal,  a 
Afro  left  Ford  Hall  only  three  threat  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
student  groups  of  even  minor  what  little  real  influence  the 
consequence  have  shown  active  Student  Council  has.  (Consider 
concern  for  the  progress  of  Mr.  Abram's  capitulation  to 
their  demands:  Afro  itself,  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  the 
Student  Council  (which  formu-  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
lated  its  own  recruiting  settle-  was  grudgingly  conceded  in  the 
ment)  and  the  "radicals."  Be-  face  of  Council's  threat  to  sit 
yond  those  groups,  the  student  in.  As  long  as  students  ac- 
body  seems  to  have  forgotten  cept  the  university's  arbitrary  1967. 
that  the  demands  existed.  (Yes,  definitions  of  disruptive  protest, 
there  was  an  information  gap.  students  can  only  act  conserva- 
How  many  students  showed  up  tively  —  in  which  case  their 
at  three  well  advertised  meet-  power  to  force  fundamental 
ings   to   try   to   close   that    gap    change  is  effectively  negated 


tions  of  a  pseudo-democracy  in 
a  Free  Orwellian  World.  To 
them  I  dedicate  this  e.ssay." 

The  theme^s  which  Marcuse 
deals  with  have  apjK^ared  in 
his  work  before:  the  inability 
of  the  democratic  process  to 
generate  radical  changes,  the 
problem    of    overcoming    false 


needs,  the  role  of  modern  art  in  needs  emerge,  the  possibility  of 

the   process  of  liberation.   Yet,  liberation  disappears.   In   this 

in    this   latest   es.say   there    are  sense,  it  is  the  prerequisite  for 

.several    significant    departures  qualitative  change. 


from  Marcuse's  earlier  formu- 
lations. In  One-Dimensional 
Man,  Marcuse  argued  that  the 
disappearance  of  the  border- 
line between  art  and  life  which 
is  characteristic  of  "pop"  cul- 
ture   reflected    the    integration 


With  respect  to  the  campus- 
es, Marcuse  outlines  a  similar 
strategy  to  that  presented  by 
Noam  Chomsky  in  his  recent 
appearance   at   Brandeis: 

"The  long-range  process  which 
in  large  areas  of  material  pro- 


and  absorption  of  art  into  the   duction,  tends  to  replace  heavy 


world  of  the  mundane.  Here 
his  position  has  changed  com- 
pletely in  the  new  e.ssay.  In 
the  "erotic  belligerency  in  the 
songs  of  protest,"  Marcuse  sees 
the     desublimation     of     "high" 


physical  labor  by  technical, 
mental  energy,  increases  the  .<?o- 
cial  need  for  scientifically 
trained,  intelligent  workers;  a 
considerable  i>art  of  the  student 
population  is  prospective  work- 
ing cla.s.s — 'new  working  class,' 


culture  and  the  emergence  into 

life   of  sensuousness,  harmony,  ^ol   only    not    expendable,   but 

Herbert  Marcuse  at  Brandeis,   and    beauty    —    qualities    pre-  vital  for  the  growth  of  the  ex- 

viousiy  re.stricted  to  the  ae.sthc-  isting  society.  The  student  re- 

,      .  *    ..       ^    ^»c  sphere.  The  relation  of  art  bellion    hits    this    society    at   a 

cream-colored    signs    of      good    to  life  has  changed:  art  can  no  vulnerable    point;    accordingly, 

taste    in  suburban  homes  which    longer    be   the    illusion    which  the   reaction   is   venomous   and 

children  with  dirty  fingers  are    comforts  man  in  the  mi.sery  of  violert  " 
told  not  to  touch.  Or  they  can    the  real  world.  Rather,  the  ar-        As  we  move  progressively  in- 


grc 

forms  of  social  and  political  ac- 

ivity. 

New  Sen.sibility 

Marcuse   argues    that   all   ef- 


somewhat*^    The  figure  is  nin.-  It  may  be  that  the  majority   ^  ""^^  ^f  ^^^^  ,'^'''"^-  '^o'"*"^    ^^^^'^  sensibility  must  be   inte- 

7   V     n^u      w      )■     \>,    !:           u  r\    \^.                    ,,          A^   ^    the  cultural  revolution  m  Pans,    crated  into  the  new    emerfiine 

ty).    The    "radical"    group    has  of  students  are  really  satisfied   ^^    disolav     paintings     poetry     ^^"^^^^  '"'^^  ^"^           '  ^'"'-^^'"S 

fel^.  compelled  to  play  the  famil-  with  their  university^   I  doubt   and  quotations  from  Nietzsche! 

lar   role  of   pleading   with    the  it.    If   they   are   satisfied,    then    Brcnrht   and   Vaneigem.    People 

^'liberals"  to  demonstrate  sonu'  they   can    hardly    expect    their   ^^^    walk    through   the   streets 

concern  for  their  university.  fellow   students   -   those   who   giving  Goffmanesque  "civil-in-    forts  to' changelhe  estahlished 

TT   A  I^»beral  Concern?  continually  get  screwed  by  the   attention"    to   one   another,    or   ^rder  of  society  must  ari.se  out 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  university  setup,  or  those  who    they    can   hold    rallies,   make 

notion    of    a    liberal    majority  care  about  the  serious  ways  in    love,  do  guerrilla  theatre,  and 

among  the  student  body  raises  which    the    university   disrupts   build  barricades.  Why  don't  we 

some  diflTicult  questions.    What  the  lives  of  the  local  residents  do  it  in  the  road? 

do  people  think  they  mean  by  (for  instance) — to  refrain  from        -^he  pessimism  of  Marcuse's 

^'liberal"?    Is   the  word  mean-  acting    in    whatever   way   they   iggt    major   work.    One-Dimen- 

ingless  except  as  an  act  of  poli-  can  as  a  minority.    If  they  are  sional    Man,    stemmed    largely 

tics,    as  opposed    to   an    act  of  not  satisfied,  then  they  had  bet-   from    his    belief    that    our    so- 

faith  or  despair?   Is  the  univer-  ter  realize  that  their  power  lies,   ciety    had    developed    the    re- 

sity,    in    some    strange    way,    a  not  in  resolutions  and  petitions,   sources  to  contain  and  frustrate 

place  where  liberal   change  is  but  in  their  willingness  to  treat   all      attempts  at      qualitative 

beside  the  point?  tactics  like  strikes,  sit-ins.  and  change.     The     individual     was 

I  think  it  is  essential  to  un-  the  press  coverage  they  bring —   being  programmed  through  the 

derstand   that   modern    liberal-  as  the  only  real  political  wea-   most  refined  techniques  of  in- 

ism  is  the  political  philosophy  pon  they  have 

of  dissatisfied  people  who  see  The  absence  of  a  concerned  management  and  the  mass 
ways  to  accomplish  their  ends  and  active  liberal  majority  media  to  accept,  without  fric- 
(selfish  or  unselfish)  within  here  has  aggravated  the  need  tion,  hi.s  role  in  this  obscene, 
"existing  orders."  The  dissatis-  for  political  confrontation.  The  violent  world.  All  forms  of  op- 
factions  that  most  of  us  con-  minority  whoso  concern  is  ac-  position  appeared  increasingly 
front  and  feel  capable  of  chang-  tivo  has  found  one  way  to  in-  absurd  in  the  face  of  "total 
ing  are  outside  Brandeis.  Per-  volve  the  greater  student  body  facts"  like  gonocide,  H-bombs, 
haps  they  look  less  formidable  (with  its  presumptive  power  of  and  mass  starvation.  A  bomb 
at  a  distance.  (In  fact,  we  often  numbers)  in  the  politics  of  the  is  a  bomb  is  a  bomb.  The  factor 
recognize  the  distance;  how  university:  escalate  tho.se  poli-  of  negative  reason  through 
many  times  have  wo  said.  "If  I  tics  to  some  sort  of  public  crisis,    which    the    legitimacy    of    the 


to  the  age  of  technocracy,  the 
refusal  of  students  to  suf>press 
themselves  and  allow  their  ed- 
ucation to  be  controlled  will 
undoubtedly  assume  increasing 
political  significance.  The  ineet- 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


More  Letters 


is  a  third  .source  of  pressure.  In 
a  meeting  with  the  Brandei.s 
Faculty  Group  to  Oppo.^^  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  President 
Abram,  for  example,  expressed 

dustrial    psychology,   personnel    his  willingness  to  be  a  part  of 
^  ^  &j.    K-  iiuch    a    con.sortium.   Even    pro- 

fe.ssional  groups,  like  the 
AAUP,  might  be  induced  to 
support  this  with  independent 
action  of  their  own. 

These  are  a  few  illustrations 
of  how  the  academic  conunu- 
nity  can  act  as  an  eflcxHivo 
source  of  political  change  in 
this  country.  It  may  well  be  a 
long    way    from    realizing    that 


(Continued  jrom  Page  2)  the  univer.sity   and   facilitating 

the   introduction   of   an   atmo.s- 
tary  recruitment  is  not  allowed    phore    which    will    hamper,    if 

not   completely   stifle,   relevant 


were  black,  I'd  probably  riot"?)   That  is  part  of  what  the  blacks  dominant  structures  and  activi-    potential,   but   it  certainly^has 

We  can  act  as  self-presumed   did  in  seizing  Ford;  it  is  essen-  M«s  could    be   challenged,    was        ....  ..  - 

agents  of  change   without  try-   tially  what  the  original  25  sit-  »"  danger  of  disappearing  com- 
ing to  bring  down  "the  svstem,"   ters-in  last  week  intended,  and  l>»^tely. 

in    part    because    our    middle-   accomplished    to    a    surprising        While    these     processes     are 

class  position  does  in  fact  give  extent.    I  hope  that  continuing  still  powerfully  operative,  there 

us  some  power,  and   in  larger   minority,   "radical"  action  will  have  emert^ed   in  recent   years 

part  because  we  are  acting  at   lead   more   Brandeis    "liberals"  several  countervailing   tenden- 

a  distance  that  disguises  our  in-   to  see  that  they  can  be  efTective-  cies  which  seeni  to^offer  hope.s 
effectiveness.    This   distance   is  ly  liberal  only  from  a  position 
not  only  one  of  social  position   of  power,  and  to  act  now  to  do 
and   geography;   it   is  also  one   what    is    necessary    to    assume 
of  time,  in  that  most  of  us  arethat  position. 


►  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦-»-»^ 
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for  change.  The  hippies,  the 
New  Left,  the  radical  intelli- 
gentsia, the  "enrages."  are  all 
characterized  by  their  refusal 
to  accent  political  and  social 
integration  into  the  established 
order  of  society.  Similarly,  the 
possibility  of  radical,  transcend- 
ent experience  has  re-emerged 
in  a  variety  of  cultural  forms 
(some  of  which  1  tried  to  iso- 
late in  a  chart  published  last 
week)  It  is  the  potential  of 
this  new  political  and  existen- 
tial radicalism  as  a  vehicle  for 
social  transformation  which 
Marcuse  investigates  in  his 
latest  work,  An  Es.say  on  Lib- 
eration. 

Marcuse's  Constituency 
There  is  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  tone  which  distinguish- 
es Marcuse's  new  essay.  It  is 
less  of  a  theoretical  treatise 
than  a  manifesto,  less  an  at- 
tempt  to   i>ersuade   the   uncon- 


tactics. 

In  short,  Chomsky's  view  is 
that  effective  politics  is  likely 
to  lead  to  confrontation  and  if 
one  is  looking  for  confronta- 
tion for  its  own  sake  that  is  a 
sure  sign  that  one's  politics  is 
not  effective. 

What  kinds  of  action  might 
l>e  taken  at  Brandeis  have  al- 
ready been  touched  on:  (1)  a 
research  protest  in  .supi>ort  of 
the  March  4th  Movement;  (2) 
effort.s  to  promote  joint  state- 
ments from  a  con.sortium  of 
univer.sity  presidcnt.s  and  from 
various  professional  societies 
protesting  government  imposi- 
tion of  cM:onomic  sanctions 
should  campuses  choose  to 
drop  military  recruitment  Such 
pressure  succeeded  ag.iiii.it  the 
Hershey  directive.  Why  not 
again**  (3)  Courses  of  study  in- 
volving student  and  faculty 
participation  on  topics  such  as 
America's  use  of  forceful  inter- 
.,      vent  ion    as    an    instrument    of 

;  primary  commit-    foreign  policy  and  its  effcH:t  on 
serious     political    ^^.^   society,    or   America's    u.se 

has  clear  R(xHs  in    ^^  ^^^  ^old  Wir  as  a  means  of 

economic  stabilization. 

R<»sponsible  action  is,  of 
cour.se.  not  the  sole  obligation 
of  political  activists.  Faculty 
conunittees  and  administration 
officials  directly  concerncni  with 
university  policy  must  be  ex- 
tremely sure  that  they  do  not 
provide    grounds    for    confron- 

conservative.  Thev  are  simply    t^^'""  ^''^  f^*^.  "^^  cremate  an  at- 
effective    insofar    biosphere    within    which    con- 


a  head  start  on,  .-^ay  the  CIO  or 
the  AF  of  L,  or  the  Democr.it  ir 
or  Republican  parties.  Given 
this,  it  follows  that  anyone  seri- 
ously interested  in  political 
change  will  not  eng;iti(»  in  tac- 
tics which,  intentionally  or 
otherwis<\  weaken  the  univer- 
sity, unle.ss  he  is  relatively 
certain  that  the  gain  outweighs 
the  loss, 

Chomsky's 
ment  is  to 
change.  He 
mind,  among  them  the  end  of 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  a  change 
in  the  foreign  policy  which 
gave  rise  to  that  war  and 
threatens  others,  a  change  in 
the  national  economy  which,  in 
the  words  of  I.  F.  Stone, 
amounts  to  a  welfare  state  for 
the  wealthy.  Tactics,  then,  are 
neither  lil)eral  nor  radical  nor 


more  or  less 
as  they  hasten  the  reality  of 
these  goals.  Confrontation  on 
university  campuses  must  be 
judged  as  a  tactic  in  this  light. 
And  Chomsky  concludes  that 
as  a  tactic  it  is  counterproduc- 
tive when  it  is  directed  at  none 


►    vinced,    than    to    instruct    Uie    of  these  goals  while  weakening 


frontation  is  the  .sole  recour.se 
for  those  seeking  redress  of 
leaitimate  grievances.  In  these 
difficult  times,  to  force  con- 
frontation is  as  foolhardy  as 
seeking'  it  for  its  own  sake. 
Samuel  Jay  Keyser 
Department  of  English 
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Bergman's  Skamen; 


The  Horrors  of  War 


By  Howard  Erman 


t*^ 


War  is  holl,"  a  famous  Americaji  destroyer  once  noted. 
All  too  oflon  this  demarcation  of  a  nightmarish  reality  is 
tlirown  into  the  hopjx-r  along  with  such  mental  anaesthetics  as 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  "We  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,"  or 
just  "Nuts!" 

But  we  must  linger  on  General  Sherman's  defamatioai  of 
war.  To  describe  war  as  hell  as  to  leap  far  beyond  the  vision  of 
corrupted  human  values  or  the  denigration  of  ideals:  it  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  anti-human.  The  inhabitants  of  Dante's 
Satanic  labyrinth  know  the  past  and  the  future,  but  not  the 
present  —  they  are  damned  forever  and  know  why,  but  cannot 
take  a  meaningful  step.  War  is  that  same  totality,  but  when  a 
country  is  in  that  hell,  everyone  is  damned:  war  is  everything, 
everywhere,  all. 

Ingmar  Bergman's  latest  masterpiece.  Skamen/Shame  cap- 
tures this  vision  perfectly.  War    

is  hell.  For  Eva  and  Jan  Rosen-  iw^opp/ul  existence  It  is  too 
bi>rg  it  not  o.nly  destroys  their    {^^^ :  t he  war 


home,     their 


Dossessions  and  '"'^-  "'^  ^"^  ^^^  altered  them, 
their  ideals,  it  Sly  ir^thei?  bee^fn'^arefuny  ll^lt^^l 
trv  ToYi've'n^  r^v.T^'fi'fo  V^'l  v7"y  "private.^^Llf  contained 
faL  preserliSrtheir  culttrral  ^^^»^  around '  his  characters. 
Jroiw/c*^  L,y.  .Tf  t!l^ci/  ^J  1.0  He  isolates  them  in  an  histori- 
values  —  love  of  music,  of  na-   ^^^  ^^-^^   ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^n 

p^gfm  a  journey,  and  lets  them  work 
"^  out  their  problems.  Even  dur- 
ing the  periods  when  he  was 
just  beginning  to  work  out  his 
cinematic  style,  he  was  able  to 
capture  our  attention  because 
he  worked  with  characters  who 
took  themselves  seriously,  and 
we  could  take  seriously. 
Invasion  of  Privacy 
The  significance  of  Skamen 
in  Bergman's  development  is 
that  after  carefully  building  the 
Rosenberg's  private  world,  he 
systematically  invades  it  with 
the  total  onslaught  of  war.  The 
perspective  is  always  that  of 
the  Rosenbergs  themselves:  we 
Eva  Rosenberg  (Liv  Vllman)  ^^^^  discern  what  the  opposing 
fimh  a  ehild  killed  during  the  ^'^^^^  are,  but  ^ye  hardly  know 
war  in  Ingmar  Bergman's  "^^^^  ^^^  fightmg  is  about.  If 
SKAMEN.  ^"^  ^^^  grows  in  significance, 

it  is  only  because  we  can  see  it 
ture,  of  each  other.  Jan's  pacif-  gradually  enveloping  every  as- 
ism — but  when  the  tide  turns,  pect  of  their  lives,  until  their 
the  falling  bombs  and  para-  whole  being  is  defined  by  how 
troopers  kill  not  only  the  land-  they  act  in  their  state  at  war. 
scape  and  the  lives  of  their  In  the  past,  Bergman  rarely 
neighbors,  but  their  whole  tried  to  move  beyond  the  con- 
emotional  world.  They  survive  tained  inner  world  of  his  char- 
physically  unharmed,  but  Eva  acters.  Not  that  it  was  a  bad 
will  never  have  her  child  and  thing:  many  private  problems 
Jan   will    never   escape   to   a   move    purely    on    their    own 


dynamism.  Bergman's  major 
themes — the  problems  of  faith, 
of  the  artist,  of  human  identity 
— these  are  chronological  — 
were  particularly  well-suited  to 
this  development. 

Since     most     of    the    major 
Bergman  films  are  being  shown 
at  school  this  year,  you  might 
want   to   take  this   opportunity 
to   trace   this   development  for 
yourself.    For    example,    Berg- 
man's    trilogy   —   Through     a 
Glass    Darkly,    Winter's    Light, 
and  The  Silence  —  were  criti- 
cized   when   they   first    opened 
because  it  was  said  Bergman's 
ability    to    communicate    with 
his  audience  had  broken  down. 
If  you  watch  the  films  in  their 
correct  order,  it  becomes  clear 
that  this  is  not  true.  Bergman 
was    working   out    a   study   on 
three    human    visions:    human 
possibilities  when  faith  is  alive; 
the     universe     where     God     is 
dead    (or   dying);   and    finally, 
the  universe  where  even  fruit- 
ful human  relations  are  dead. 
(Bergman's  vision  of  alienation 
is    bleakest   here   —   all    three 
movies     end     without     hope). 
Even    the    exce.«;sive    Freudian 
symbolism    in    The    Silence 
seems  apropos  in  this  context: 
for    lesbians,     the     underlying 
sexuality  of  humanity  becomes 
a  symbolic  void. 

In  Skamen  the  private  world 
explodes.  I've  always  thought 
that  Bergman's  earlier  attempts 
to  introduce  larger  problems  in- 
his  films  —  the  character  in 
Winter's  Light  who  commits 
suicide  after  learning  that  the 
Chinese  have  an  atomic  bomb, 
the  Vietnam  film  clipping  on 
T.V.  in  Personae  —  just  barely 
succeeded.  They  work  only  if 
we  believe  in  the  characters; 
otherwise,  they  are  too  close  to 
adolescent   self-pity.   The    hor- 


Eva  and  Jan  Rosenberg  (Max  Von  Sydow),  interned  for  qnes- 
tioning,  await  Col.  JacohVs  (Gunnar  Bjornstrand)  decision  on 
their  release. 


rors  of  mankind  —  those  great 
abstractions  —  should  either 
be  paralysing  or  activating; 
when  they  are  turned  on  and 
off  to  justify  action/ inaction, 
it  becomes  a  mere  excuse. 

Skamen  may  mark  a  major 
turning  point  for  Bergman.  All 
of  the  old  Bergman  is  there: 
the  use  of  landscape  to  capture 
the  psychic  state  of  mind,  the 
use  of  interesting  camera  shifts 
to  break  up  a  potentially  dull 
passage  —  car  trips  for  ex- 
ample, the  revealing  mono- 
logues. And  the  same  tight  vis- 
ual unity  is  present  —  in  Ska- 
men, the  emphasis  is  on  the 
blocked  journey  the  trip  that 
leads  nowhere.  Roads  are 
blocked  by  moving  troop  con- 
voys; bridges  are  barred  by  the 
charred  remains  of  tanks;  every 
blocked  passage  leads  back  to 
their  farm  that  suffers  from 
systematically  greater  destruc- 
tion. 


But  there  is  also  something 

new  —  Bergman  has  turned  to 

larger  —  though  not  necesarily 

more  important —  issues. 

Of  course  the  striking  Berg- 
man images  are  still  present. 
The  movie  ends  as  a  small, 
starving  group  tries  to  escape 
on  an  open  boat  in  a  seemingly 
endless  sea.  They  finally  get 
stuck  on  the  bodies  of  dead 
soldiers,  floating  on  the  w»Uer 
and  blocking  passage;  Jan  has 
to  push  them  aside  with  a  pole. 
It  is  an  image  that  will  linger 
in  your  mind  long  after  you 
have  seen  the  film.  Like  the 
image  of  the  dance  of  death  that 
concludes  The  Seventh  Seal,  it 
may  haunt  you;  it  may  give  you 
nightmares  —  but  it  will  not 
recede.  See  Skamen.  If  you 
leave  campus  to  see  no  other 
movie  this  year,  see  Skamen. 
The  horrors  of  war  are  too 
serious  not  to  be  faced. 
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. . .  solid  performances. 

The  makers  of  'JOANNA*  knew 
what  they  were  doing." 

— Penafa  Adier,  Sunday  New  York  Times 
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louring  Europe  in  *69? 
Remember 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA! 


It's  easy  to  go  there! 


Meet  the  young  people  of  Prague.  See  the 
historic  landmarks:  Hradcany  Castle, 
Wenceslaus  Square,  the  little  Golden  Street 
where  KafKa  lived,  the  oldest  university  In 
Central  Europe.  And  gorge  yourself  on 
a  feast  of  all  the  arts  . . .  Mediaeval 
to  multi-media.  Baroque  and 
Rennaissance,  Dvorak  and  rock, 
frescoes  and  films. 

Not  more  than  ninety  minutes  from  the 
farthest  point  in  Europe  . ..  Prague  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  capitals  in 
the  world  today  and  Bratislava,  the 
romantic  capital  of  Slovakia  on  the 
Danube  is  Just  an  hour's  drive 
from  Vienna. 

Group  tours  from  $57  per  ptrton 

for  7  days,  all  Incl. 

Vitas  Issued  within  48  hours. 

Contact  your  travel  agent  or  write 
tor  Information: 
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Address: 

City 

Slate 


My  travel  agent  is: 


CEDOK  CZECHOSLOVAK  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
10  East  40iti  Street,  New  York.  NY.  10016 

Maiwa- 


Yellow  Submarine  is  anoth- 
er glorious  cinematic  romp 
with  The  Beatles  —  only  this 
time  our  heroes  are  animated 
cartoon  characters,  and  their 
romp  is  really  a  strange  rescue 
mission  to  the  lost  underworld 
of  Pepperland.  By  a  compli- 
cated process,  full  of  some  very 
funny  and  original  ideas  — 
falling  through  a  sea  of  holes, 
among  other  things  —  The 
Beatles  finally  make  it  to  their 
idyllic  destination,  to  fight  Pep- 
perland's  infamous  conquerors: 
the  Blue  Meanics. 

Pepperland  Revisited 

"Whereas  it  was  once  a  hap- 
py place,  full  of  joyful  people 
gamboling  about  between  love- 
ly signs  that  say  things  like 
LOVE  and  KNOW  in  striped 
letters  to  the  inspired  strains  of 
Sergeant  Pepper's  Lonely 
Hearts  Club  Band,  it  is  now  a 
gray  world,  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple who  have  been  turned  into 
stone  statues,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. 

Well,  needless  to  say,  al- 
though I  suppose  the  suspense 
shouldn't  be  spoiled,  the 
Beatles  (Our  heroes  —  sigh) 
do  eventually  win  out,  defeat 
the  Meanies,  and  even  make 
friends  with  them,  restoring 
Pepperland  to  the  Tolkienesque 
Eden  it  once  was. 

That's  not  really  the  impor- 
tant issue  though.  What's  vital 
is  the  attitude  with  which  the 
thing  is  carried  off.  Lewis  Car- 
roll realized  that  a  book,  es- 
pecially a  children's  book,  was 
a  marvelous  situation  for  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  fun,  mocking  any- 
one you  can  think  of,  and  being 
really  original  f  .  the  creation 
not  only  of  situations,  but  of 
people  too.  The  Beatles  have 
apparently  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  an  animated  film  can 
also  become  a  vast  toy.  And 
maybe  to  show  everyone  where 
they  got  their  idea,  or  possibly 
just  as  more  of  their  diabolical 
fooling  around,  they've  stuck  in 
a  whol€  bunch  oi  references. 


His  Blueness 


For  instance,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  chief  of  the  Blue 
Meanies  ("Yes,  your  Blueness, 
No,  your  Blueness")  represents 
a  conscious  parallel  to  the 
queen  of  hearts.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  the  queen  of  hearts 
talked?  She  was  convincingly 
soothing  and  quiet,  until  she 
burst  into  a  violent  *'OfT  with 
their  heads!"  Your  Blueness 
("For  whatever  else  are  we  go- 
ing to  call  him?"  as  I  guess 
Alice  would  say)  talks  in  much 
the  same  manner,  especially  to 
The  Glove,  an  incredible  crea- 
ture whose  features  are  forhied 
by  the  folding  of  fingers  of  a 
gigantic  blue  hand. 

Jeremy  Hilary  Boob,  Ph.D. 
is  another:  they  meet  him  on 
the  stark  white  background  of 
the  screen  as  he  is  apparently 
typing  a  paper;  they  christen 
him  the  "Nowhere  Man";  and, 
of  course,  they  sing  about  it. 
The  important  thing  about  him, 
though,  is  that  he  seems  to  be, 
even  as  Carroll-Dodgson's 
(choose  one)  Cheshire  Cat  is, 
the  sort  of  hesitant,  rather  sar- 
donic voice  of  objectivity,  and 
maybe  of  the  author,  that  says 
"Sure,  this  world  is  strange, 
and  the  things  that  you're  see- 
ing are  absurd;  but  no  more 
strange  or  absurd,  really,  than 
your  world." 

Ringo*s  Buddies 

Stranger  than  whose  world? 
The  movie  opens  in  the  "home" 
of  The  Beatles,  as  we  find  each 
of  Ringo's  three  buddies  in  a 
satirically  self-descriptive  situ- 
ation. John  Lennon,  his  mind 
and  soul  ostensibly  locked  in 
the  body  of  Frankenstein's 
monster,  is  strapped  to  a  table, 
to  which  an  ominous-looking 
lever  is  attached.  Despite  the 
warnings  of  his  guest.  Ringo 
feels  he  must  indulge  himself, 
declaring  "I'm  a  born  lever- 
puller"  —  out  pops  Lennon. 

Sweet-voiced  Paul  McCart- 
ney  walks  out  oi  one  oi  the 


doorways  impeccably  dressed, 
with  a  flowered  scarf  and 
striped  bell-bottom  pants,  in 
beautiful,  beautiful  color.  And 
George  Harrison,  after  being 
discovered  (What  day  is  to- 
day?" "Sattidy"  "Oh,  then 
George  will  be  here")  standing 
over  a  fascinatingly  psychedelic 
light  show,  topped  by  live  pic- 
tures of  golden  clouds  moving 
over  a  golden  seashore,  drives 
out  into  the  hallway  in  his  own 
car.  Together,  they  open  other 
doors,  witness  some  interesting 
little  vignettes  (a  girl  br^ing 
kidnapped  out  of  her  room  by 
a  gigantic  gorilla,  and  a  train 
that  is  running  full  steam  right 
at  the  five  observers)  and  quick- 
ly slam  the  doors,  after  Ringo 
has  reminded  them  that  "It's 
all  in  the  mind,  y'know." 

This  is  a  line  that  will  recur 
often,  as  does  Alice's  "curiouser 
and  curiouser." 

Magical  Odyssey 

What  follows  is  a  frankly  de- 
lightful and  extremely  ori(/nal 
trip  —  the  play  on  words  was 
not  intentional  —  to  Pepper- 
land —  which  is  much  like 
Alice's. 

The  film  gives  one  a  feeling 
of  playfulness,  to  be  sure,  and 
certainly  the  live  John  Len- 
non's  hairy-voiced  admonition 
at  the  end  of  the  film  that  the 
only  way  to  go  out  is  to  go  out 
singing  (!)  adds  to  the  effect. 
But  I  think  that  there's  a  good 
deal  more  than  this.  The 
Beatles,  in  a  different  way  than 
Carroll,  are  expressing  a  hooe. 
This  hope  remains  rather  unde- 
fined,  but  it's  blatantly  obvious 
that  they  are  saying  "We're 
dreaming  of  something."  And 
this,  as  1  said,  is  where  The 
Beatles  part  from  the  path  trod 
by  Alice. 

When  her  very  life  is  threat- 
ened in  Wonderland,  Alice 
wakes  up  to  the  safety  and 
comforting  logicality  of  the 
real  world;  The  Beatles,  at  the 
end  of  the  picture,  are  still  in 
Pepperland. 


Critique 

» 

Power  and  Education-Conclusion 

by  Leo  Treitier 

Two  weeks  ago  I  asked  what  educational  issues  are  raised  tinguished   practitioner   in   the 

bv  the  Ford  Hall  Crisis,  quite  apart  from  the  interpretation  of  field  and  intended  for  use  by 

that  episode  as  a  power  confrontation.  I  believe  that  the  ques-  advanced    undergraduate    stu- 

tion  is  still  worth  asking,  despite  the  way  that  recent  events  dents   of  music.   Its  title   is   A 

have  suggested  more  and  more  the  playing  out  of  a  Western-  History   of  Musical   Style,   and 

slvlc  show-down  scenario.  The  following  are  the  personal  re-  in  his  preface  the  author  refers 

fk^tions  of  one  member  of  the  faculty   about  the  way   those  to   the-  book   as  "a   continuous 

issues  relate  to  broader  ones  that  atlect  the  teaching  and  learn-  account    of    music's    changing 

jng  of  everyone  at  the  University.  style."  But  despite  the  univer- 

I  want  to  fasten,  first    on  »nepractical  issue  that  was,  at   ^f.J^^^S'lhr'ti'^l'c'therf fs'Xt 
least  for  a  time,  central:  the  method  for  selecting  a  director  of  _   .»       .         ... 

the  black  studies  program.  Why  should  a  veto  over  that  choice 
have  become  so  important  for  the  aspirations  of  black  students? 
Why  should  they  have  shown  so  little  faith  in  the  procedures 
through  which  this  faculty  would  normally  make  such  a  choice? 

When  we   design   a   curricu-    —  -^ 

liim    or    write    a    textbook    of   plines  and   institutions  to  per 


a  word  about  Oriental  or  Afri- 
can music,  nothing  about  folk 
or  popular  music  anywhere, 
and  hardly  a  word  about  any 
American  music  before  the 
1950's  (the  author  is  American 
and  the  book  is  intended  for 
American  students). 

But    in    1966    that    belief    is 


MICHAEL  FRIEDMANN  '67  developing  a  decrescendo  m  a 
recital  Saturday  night  of  the  three  final  Beethoven  Sonatas. 
As  frequently  read  on  these  pages  as  heard  in  Slosberg, 
Mr.  Friedmann  is  stnidying  composition  at  Harvard  under  a 
Woodrow  Wilson.  But  however  his  energies  are  deployed  — 
critic,  performer,  or  composer  —  this  man  hai;  the  last  word. 


the  demand  for  autonomy  and  response  to  education.  The  lev- 
veto  power  in  the  light  of  this  el  and  quality  of  student  dis- 
tendency  of  institutions  to  per-  content  must  be  raised;  not 
petuate' themselves,  no  matter  generalized  complanits  and  de- 
^hat  mands  for  such  vague  qualities 
Possibilities  for  Change  as  "relevance."  The.se  only  re- 
If  there   is  no  choice  but  to  A^ct  a  state  of  passivity.     We 


history   or   establish    the    goals   petuate  themselves.  Now  some- 

•iiul   methods  of  research  in  a   times  doing  our  thing  leads  to  ,    ,  ..  . 
iiiM  inline    we   have  to   impose   contradictions    and    challenges  an  anomaly,  and  if  it  is  main- 
limits  and  order  on  a  crowded    that    were    not   foreseen.   It    is  tained  and   books   continue   to 
!.ml  disorderly  universe.  When-   the  response  to  such  situations  be  written   on  the  basis  of  it, 
f.  pr   we   do    that   we   have   to   that  determines  for  a  time  the  that     illustrates     the     terrific       ..   -— -    -- 

y.it   ^me  things    but  we   try   future  of  the  discipline  or  in-  strength  of  resistance  that  aca-    select   and   to  organize    and  if 

Tt    in    omit    anvthing    that   is   stitution.  I  can  illustrate  all  this  demic    disciplines   and    institu-    the    force   for   c«"^^"">^.y . 'f.  ^ 

mJrtant  in  te?ms  o/our  puJ-   with  an  example  from  my  own  tions  can  offer  in  the  face   of   good    thing,    what    possibilities 

^Ts      Then    we     pro?eed^  as   field.  In   1966  a  new  textbook  pressure  for  change.  Perhaps   ^'^tw  ^'^if  ±seouenees    for  students  should  perhaps   begin 

{?-^f.ab  what  we  havVleft  out    on    the    history   of   music    was  coming  back  to  my  mitial  ques-        This    ^^^^    consequences    for         ^j^^elop    their   own    institu- 

does  iVexist    Ind  we  tend  to    published,    wrUten    by    a    dis-  tion  -  we  should  understand   the  appropriateness  of  student  ^^^^^    g^  ^ 
regard  our  selections  and  pat-   ,  Cubism  at  Rose 


require  articulate  and  detailed 
statements  about  precisely 
what  is  lacking,  and,  even 
more,  alternatives.  To  this  end 


terns  as  natural  and  objcxtive- 
ly  given.  Our  work  tends  to  be 
sell -confirming,     we     discover 
niore-or-less  what  we  had   ex- 
pected   or    hoped    to    discover, 
we  produce  art-works  that  con- 
form more-or-less  to  our  over- 
all   aesthetic    standards     otar  outstanding    feature    of 
schools  produce   students   wno  ° 
Tre   more-or-less   facsimiles  of   the  DeMenil  Family  Collection 
their    teachers    and    who    con-   of  Cubist  art   on  exhibition  at 
tinue  to  work  at   more-or-less   ^j^^   j^^g^   ^^t   Museum    is    the 
the    same    tasks    as    those    of   ^^^^^^^^4^.31  ^y^  of  the  organizer 
their   teachers.                                  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ultimately  of 
Naive  ^""ic                            collector   The  exhibition  is 
pic^u^eTu^TXn^l'mc^af  ft"t^o   Irga^izcd  with  a  chronoiogical 
be  that  at  all.  It  is  normal  and   taste  for  order,  beginning  with 
ntH.'essary  that  things  should  be   Cezanne,   one    of   the   post-Im- 
this  way.  For  one  thing,  if  we           gio^ists    who    defies    more 
"^  s'h°a.r^eTornrT^rc^r   Tncisive    •abeliin.^   Cc.anne    is 
rent  expression  "Tell  it  like  it   considered  one  of  the  important 
is  "   is  naive.    It   says   "Do    not   stylistic  forerunners  of  Cubism. 

His  work  is  represented  by  a 
single  landscape  in  the  current 
exhibition. 


Fragmented  Outlook 


Sharon  Sooho 


Fragmenting  the  Visual 


slant  things  any  longer  accord- 
ing to  your  point  of  view, 
when  it  really  means  to  say 
"Slant  them  according  to 
mine."  For  another  thing,  it  is 
right  that  we  should  continue  Cezanne  was  totally  involved 
to  do  our  thing.  with  the  surface  of  a  painting 

I  conclude  that  there  is  no  —in  other  words,  the  canvas^ 
principled  ease  for  opposing  the  His  painting  <^"^"^^^.  ^j^^J^.^^ 
tendency     of     academic     disci-   representing  a  perception  of  the 

world    m   terms   of   Hat   areas, 
^^■^^^■^■^^*^— — ^   translated   in  paint  as  a  series 
FREEDOM    SEDER  of  planes  creating  atmosphere. 


Pablo  Picasso.  Spanish,  b.  1881.    Skull  &  Patches,  1945. 
on  canvas.  _^___ . 


rivi:-E.i^vm    o..-.-"  -    >;^    volume  and,  ideally  for 

This    year    U^e    third   night   o  ^^P///^^^^!^  J  ^.^face  involve- 

Passover,   April  4    >s  the    first  ^^^^  ^.^^^.^  ^^  organized  com- 

anniversary   of   the   muraer   01  ■.■         rw>u^   oainters   Picasso 


uversary 
Martin  Luther  King.  It  is  a 
night  to  join  in  a  modern  Pass- 
over service  for  Life,  Peace, 
and  Freedom. 

Arthur  Waskow  has  written  a 
Haggadah  for  that  night 
the  traditional  discourse 
deliverance  from  Egypt 
modern  text  on  Freedom 


„,ont  with.„  an  organ^eo  .0...  -"sejlje  ^^^^^o^ejm.^^e^^       ^^^ ^^^  ^_.^^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^, 

position.   The   pa»n*«»^s   *;'casso  i;-^^^^.^^^   .^  ^j^^  conveyance  of 
and   Braque 

use  Ce/anne r     .     -       .  ,;;^vi;inc 

ial   flatness  as  a  turning  point  ^'^^J^'"?.    'necessary  to  remem 

^^^r^^  o^e  ^h"fch  ^Tt'he^^ro-a^dry  diverse  context 


e   painters   Picasso  P^^^^f,^  '" 'X   conveyancV  stylistic    development    over    an 

would    eventually  i'l^f^'^^Lriiln  -l^^^W^  form    In  extensive   period   of   time.   The 

's  incipient  pictor-  ^""^^y  Z'^.^ho  tJ^f^^^^^^^  perspective*^  of  a   chronological 

a«  a  tnrninir  Doint  viewing   the    exhibit  on   aiint  p      |;             limited,    but    more 


4    'La  artistic   vocabulary,  one  wniii.  ,7^^"^uie)i  these  few  examples 

'^^^"^  ultimately    served   to   fragment  ^^^^^^^^  'pa  nting   and   s-culp- 

-^^.l^l  the    visual     world    into     li  tie  ^^/^^^^^^f^^^^ 

with  a  ^^,j,^,^  jiat  areas  of  very  shal-  ture  were  a  ^^^     ^^^^^ 
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low  depth.  For  the  first  time, 
the  artist  is  making  known  a 
strong  conviction  that  the 
painting  is  itself  an  object  of 
two  dimensions  by  eliminating 
the  illusionislic  recreation  of 
a  three  dimensional  object  on 

a  canvas.  ^  ,,     ., 

Works  from  the  DeMenil 
Family  Collection  include  those 
of  Picasso,  Braque,  Gris,  L^'gcr 
and  Lipehitz.  Some  of  the 
earliest  of  Picasso's  drawings 
may  seem  problematic  in  terms 


display  is  limited,  but  more 
basic  is  the  limitation  of  the 
nature  of  the  collection.  Tliese 
selections  at  the  Rose  lead  ul- 
timately toward  a  considera- 
tion of  the  collector's  reasons 
for  acquisition.  Tlie  colleetor 
here    seems    preoccupied    with 


self  never  denied  the  older 
richness  of  classical  form  and 
simultaneously    ^'^''^^^'^^.^l^\   annotaTing "the"  development  of    f 


observe  this  simultaneity 
DeMenil      exhibition      whose 
"raison  d'etre"  is,  after  all,  to 
present  Cubist  works. 
Why    Collect? 


ar  at  Brandeis  black 
students  have  made  the  most 
serious  essays  of  this  sort,  and 
I  believe  that  we  should  view 
their  experiment  with  sym- 
pathy and  interest,  not  with 
hostility  and  suspicion. 

Two  Principles 

The  same  point  of  view  has 
consequences      for      currieular 
planning    by   the   faculty.   '1  wo 
principles  seem  important.  The 
lirst  is  a  belief  that  learning  be- 
gins with   a   concern   and   pro- 
ceeds   according    to   the    needs 
created       by       that       concern, 
coupled  with  the  Ix^lief  that  we 
learn     in    the     most     profound 
sense    only    what    we    need    to 
learn.   This   suggests   the   earli- 
est  possible   effort   to   diicover 
where    the     student's    engage- 
ment is  or  can  be,  and  it  sug- 
gests an  institutional  structure 
that   will   allow  the   pursuit    to 
continue  for  as  long  as  the  en- 
gagement  i:>  there.  The  second 
principle      vlemands     that      we 
throw  open  the  very  apparatus 
of   inquiry — again   as  early    as 
possible,  and  again  in  the  con- 
text   ol    st)ine    particular    con- 
cern.     Both   principles   can    be 
regarded  as  alternatives  to  the 
presciiption  of  knowledge  tJiat 
every  student  should  have. 

Finally    there    are    two   very 
deep    (juestions    that    the    Ford 

Hall     crisis     has     brought     up 

also  sharply,  and  with  which  1  be- 
lieve Brandeis  must  eventually 
come  to  terms.  The  first:  what 
is  the  relation  between  style, 
.sensibility,  and  feeling,  on  one 
hand,  and  traditional  rational- 
ity, on  the  other?  Shall  univer- 
sities continue  to  insist  on  neu- 
trality with  respect  to  the 
former  in  order  to  preserve  the 
latter  as  a  common  denomi- 
nator? The  second:  What  is  the 
relation  between  thought  and 
action  in  a  university?  What 
guidelines  can  be  established, 
f  any,  to  determine  the  limits 


r^  •  ii^r,   r^r^t^rf^rn    for   material  and  none  ol  the  great 

a  r  Jo^rg-icarlis-pTar  o"f  tje  er  achievements  o,  Cubism. 

art  at  times  obscures  the  wide 


tlonin'verv  select  terms.  More  of    academic    legitimacy?    Tlie 

to  the  point,  the  collection  pro-  answer  is  not  obvious,  and  the 

vides  a   visual   abridgement   of  question  is  raised  in  more  than 

Cubism  without  a  single  dim-  one  corner  of  the  """veisity  -- 

ax     We    have    the    preparatory  within  the  university,  but  also 

-  -  '■  ^  alx)ut    so    distant    a    matter    as 

the  practice  of  the  arts. 


scope    of   the   actual   historical 
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tioii  to  tlie  sit-in.  Several  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  black 
organization  reacted  positively, 
however. 

Janowitz  said  that  so  xar 
there  had  been  a  hign  turnover 
o£  people.  He  was  noping  that 
some  of  the  400  or  so  people 
wno  signed  the  stiike  contm- 
gency  pledge  during  the  Ford 
Hall  crisis  would  join  the 
group. 

Meanwhile  the  group  awaited 
a  formal  statement  from 
Abram.  Rumors  were  already 
Kpreading  that  the  administra- 
tion was  preparing  a  letter  tell- 
ing the  students  to  leave  the 
building  by  6:00  or  t'ace  dis- 
ciplinary aclion. 

At  5:25  p.m.,  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents Philip  DriscoU  left  Presi- 
dent Abram's  office  and  asked 
to  .speak  with  three  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  vigil. 

The  focir  met  inside  the  of- 
fice for  five  minutes  and,  when 
tliey  emerged.  Driscoll,  his 
hands  shaking  visibly,  read  a 
prepaied  statement,  the  text  of 
which  follows: 

Notice 

"The  Administration  Build- 
ings of  the  University  are 
customarily  locked  at  the 
end  of  the  working  day  and. 
tlierefore,  closed  to  unau- 
tliorized  personnel.  These 
buildiags  will  be  closed  to- 
day at  6:00  p.m.,  as  usual, 
and  any  unauthorized  per- 
sonnel who  do  not  leave  the 
building  at  that  time  will  be 
considered  trespassers.  Any 
students  who  are  unlawfully 
occupy  ing  the  building  after 
that  hour  will  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  judicial  body 
of  faculty  for  irmnediate  dis- 
ciplinary action." 

The  participants  in  the  vigil 
then  moved  from  the  hallway 
outside  the  President's  office  to 
the  Gryzmish  lobby  to  hold  a 
strategy   meeting. 

There  were  some  80  students 
present,  and  discussion,  chaired 
by  Ed  Schwartz  and  Marty 
Janowitz,  centered  mainly  on 
the  efficacy  of  an  after-hours 
sit-in. 

"They  (the  Administration) 
have  all  the  pressure  they  can 
take,"  wondered  one.  "Is  there 
a  .softer  way?" 

"That's  a  noble  thought." 
countered  Karl  Springer,  "but 
can  it  work?" 

Action 
The  greater  percentage  of 
students  agreed  in  substance 
with  Susan  Jacoby,  who  felt 
that  "there  Ls  only  one  way  to 
challenge  the  Admini.stratiun, 
not  by  thought,  but  by  action." 


Said  another,  "The  non- 
Afros  are  paralyzed  by  tiie  feel- 
ing that  "we  can't  do  anything 
unless  we  have  a  lot  of  people.' 
The  Administration  fears  a 
serious  group,  large  or  small. 
Here  is  our  chance  to  make 
ourselves  visible." 

At  5:55,  Dri:jcoll  returned  to 
Gryzmish  and  urged  the  sit-ins 
"to  consider  the  seriousness"  of 
their  actions. 

Just  prior  to  6:00,  approxi- 
mately five  students  left  the 
lobby,  and,  on  the  hour,  secur- 
ity poliiee  locked  the  doors  to 
outsiders.  Those  inside  the 
building  were  free  to  leave. 
Identification  cards  were 
handed  to  Administration  of- 
ficials, and  students  outside  the 
building  attempted  to  hand 
their  cards  through  the  door  as 
a  show  of  support.  Most  of 
these  cards  were  not  accepted, 
and  by  morning  the  Adjninis- 
tration  had  released  a  list  of  76 
students  accused  of  trespass. 

Administration  officials  re- 
acted with  uniform  dismay 
(tendin:;;  toward  weariness)  at 
the  decision  of  the  vigil  mem- 
bers to  s  t  a  y  beyond  the  cus- 
tomary closing  time  of  the 
building. 

Reaction 

"The  University  cannot  con- 
tinue to  countenance  this": 
Piulip  Driscoll,  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents. 

"We  cannot  go  on  like  this 
from  crisis  to  crisis":  David 
Squire,  Vice  President  for  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

In  the  view  of  these  admin- 
istrators, student  occupancy  of 
the  building  after  6:00  p.m. 
was  "disruptive."  They  object- 
ed to  the  necessity  of  hiring 
extra  security  ofTicers,  inter- 
ference with  the  work  of  the 
janitorial  staff,  etc. 

In  addition,  both  Abram  and 
Squire  appeared  .wmewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  large  amounts  of 
trash  left  in  the  Bernstein-Mar- 
c«us  hallway  when  the  students 
moved  to  Gryzmish  for  an 
emergency  meeting.  Abrafn  had 
been  meeting  with  the  head  of 
a  black  university  and  was 
seemingly  embarrassed  by  the 
disarray  of  the  hallway.  (This 
trash  was  swept  up  shortly 
thereafter  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  vigil.) 

During  the  night,  others  left, 
but  a  majority  of  the  76  slept 
on  the  floor.  In  the  morning, 
as  the  building  opened,  others 
came. 

Disciplinary  Move 

Students     involved     in     the 
vigil     left    Gryzmish    at    11:45 
a.m.    Each  of  the  76  received  a 
notice  from   the  Dean  of  Stu- 


dents   announcing    disciplinary 
action.   The  notice  stated: 

"You  are  hereby  cliarged 
with  di.sorderly  and  improper 
conduct  and  trespass  m  tliat 
you  failed  to  vacate  a  Uni- 
versity building  when  it  was 
being  closed  at  its  normal 
hour  after  you  were  directed 
by  a  University  official  per- 
forming his  duties  to  do  so. 

"Please  be  advised  that  on 
Thursday,    March    6,    at    or 
about  5:00  p.m..  the  judiciary 
componv^nt    of    the   Adminis- 
trative Committee  of  the  Fac- 
ulty will  hear,  at  the  Faculty 
Center,  the  charges  as  stated 
alx)ve  .  .  ." 
A    meeting   for    all    students 
was  called  by  the  Afro- Ameri- 
can  Organization   for    12    noon 
on    Thiwsday,    coinciding    with 
the  end  of  the  first  sit-in.    Ap- 
proximately   250    students    at- 


ing  to  get  to  the  same  thing." 
He  stated  that  "we  (Afro)  are 
in  complete  siolidarity  and  sup- 
port with  the  sit-ins." 

Boales  ob.served  that  Presi- 
dent Abram  "signed  a  piece  of 
paper  saying  that  demands  two 
through  ten  would  be  imple- 
mented .  .  .  that's  why  we  left 
Ford  Hall."  He  also  alleged  that 
Abram  prevented  the  faculty 
from  going  to  Ford,  by  saying 
that  delicate  negotiations  were 
in  progress." 

"76''  Statement 

The  students  called  before 
the  judicial  committee  met  at 
2:00  p.m.  Thursday  in  Mailman 
Five  members  of  the  group  pre- 
pared a  statement  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  committee.  The  76 
planned  to  read  the  statement 
and  then  leave  the  hearing.  In 
part  the  statement  said: 
"We    are    appearing    before 
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Members  of  the  vigil   (and   neiosmen)   in    Bernstein-Marcus 
lobby.  (JUSTICE  photo  ty  Alan  Ferber). 


tended 

Bill  Callahan,  active  in  the 
vigil,  saw  it  as  an  attempt  \^y 
ihfi  white  students  "to  manifest 
our  concern  for  the  conditions 
of  the  blacks  in  the  University 
.  .  .  and  ultimately  for  the  con- 
dition of  blacks  in  this  coun- 
try." 

**The  reason  for  the  prompt 
disciplinary  action,"  declared 
Callahan,  *'was  the  ten  de- 
mands." 

Ricardo  Boales,  TYP  repro- 
seatative  to  Student  Council, 
gave  his  report  on  Administra- 
tion progress  concerning  the 
ten  demands.  He  found  suffici- 
ent progress  in  only  four  of 
these  areas:  an  Afro-American 
Center,  a  clarification  of  the 
position  of  TYP  students,  the 
pre-Christmas  shooting  inci- 
dent, and  the  recruiting  bro- 
chure for  blacks. 

He  denied  any  progress  to- 
ward improved  recruiting  of 
African  students  for  the  Wien 
program.  When  questioned 
about  Chancellor  Sachar's  six- 
week  trip  through  Africa, 
Boales  replied,  "If  there  have 
been  any  results,  the  Univer- 
sity hasn't  advised  Afro." 

Resignation  Call 

Boales  also  called  for  the 
resignation  of  Council  mem- 
bers. "They  haven't  done  any- 
thing for  you.  .  .  .  We're  all  try- 


this  committee  not  to  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  its  author- 
ity but,  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons why  you  have  no  au- 
thority. We  cannot  submit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  commit- 
tee which  has  been  consti- 
tuted in  violation  of  the  spir- 
it of  due  process  under 
law . . . 

"We  initiated  our  sit-in  in 
support  of  the  10  black  de- 
mands. Many  of  the  most 
important  and  critical  of 
these  demands  have  not  been 
met  .  .  .  (The  University)  has 
rejected  the  most  important 
of  the  black  demands.  It  has 
not  accepted  any  proposal  for 
serious  change  in  its  judicial 
system.  Now,  it  has  treated 
a  non-violent,  non-disrup- 
tive, time-limited  as  a  major 
disorder,  i:  has  compounded 
its  unwillingness  to  change 
with  an  action  which  can  be 
see^n  only  as  an  attempt  to 
silence  the  white  students 
who  are  working  for 
change." 

The  76  students,  and  some 
10 )  supporters,  lined  the  steps 
outside  the  Faculty  Center,  site 
of  the  expected  hearing,  at 
5:00.  At  5:15,  the  students  left 
the  Center  and  moved  to  Mail- 
man Hall  to  await  word  from 
the  faculty. 

At  5:30,  Dean  Mathew  Sgan 
arrived    at    Mailman,    and    in- 
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formed  the  group  that  the  ju- 
dicial committee  was  preparing 
its  statement  and  would  have 
it  ready  just  prior  to  6:00  p.m., 
deadline  for  the  proposed  sec- 
ond sit-in. 

Schottland  Statement 
At  6:10,  after  many  people  in 
Mailman  had  left  for  dinner, 
Dean  Charles  Schottland  of  the 
Heller  School  entered  with 
Sgan.  Schottland  read  a  pre- 
pared statement  which  said  in 
part: 

"1)  In  cormection  with  the 
trespass  of  March  5  and  6  in 
Bernstein/Marcus  and  Gryz- 
mish, the  Committee  consid- 
ered the  offense  and  not  the 
individual  offenders,  and  we 
are  recommending  to  the 
President  that  all  first  of- 
fenders be  placed  on  warn- 
ing for  a  period  of  30  days. 

2)  Any  individual  charged 
with  tresp<ass  who  requests  a 
hearing  will  be  given  one  un- 
der procedures  which  we 
shall  establish  and  which 
will  afford  complete  due 
process. 

3)  Tlie  Committee  is  also 
submitting  recommendations 
which  will  provide  tor  stu- 
dent involvement  in  the 
hearings." 

Due  Process 

Student  questioners  com- 
plained bitterly  over  what  they 
termed  the  Administration's 
"violation  of  due  process." 
They  charged  that  the  proce- 
dures outlined  by  the  judiciary 
assumed  the  guilt  of  the  sit-ins 
unless  they  requested  a  hear- 
ing to  prov€  their  innocence. 
The  prepared  statement  was 
not  read. 

Friday,  Schottland  issued  a 
clarification  of  his  earlier  state- 
ment. Commenting  that  "it  is 
apparent  that  Uiere  has  been 
misunderstanding"  of  the  Ju- 
diciary's action,  the  statement 
went  on  to  say  that  "the  action 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
in  no  way  a  prior  determina- 
tion of  guilt  for  any  individual, 
but  an  indication  of  the  penalty 
being  recommended  for  those 
who  are  found  guilty  of  this 
trespass  at  subsequent  due 
process  hearings." 

Sit-in  Tonight 
One  hundred  and  fifty  ntw 
sit-ins  manned  Gryzmish 
Thursday  night  -  Friday  morn- 
ing, and  these  students  were 
added  to  the  Administration's 
original  list  of  76  alleged  tres- 
pasers.  This  group  held  a 
meeting  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  voted  for  another  sit-in  to 
be  held  at  Gryzmish  tonight  at 
5:30. 

Marcuse 

(Continued  from  Page  3> 

ing  of  the  faculty  and  student 
body  at  M.I.T.  to  discuss  the 
social  uses  of  science  could  well 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  forms  of  resistance 
we  have  yet  developed. 
Optimism 
Without  doubt,  Marcuse's  at- 
tempt to  read  Utopian  possibil- 
ities into  the  present  situation 
is  overly  optimistic.  The  capa- 
city of  this  society  to  co-opt  the 
hippie  movement  and  pollute 
its  symbols  of  identification  is 
only  one  example  of  the 
strength  of  the  opposition.  Mar- 
cuse certainly  exaggerates  the 
ability  of  acid-rock  and  jazz  to 
liberate  and  sustain  radical 
consciousness.  Nevertheless,  in 
our  culture,  where  only  a  new 
Beatles'  movie  or  a  new  Stones' 
album  can  break  the  general 
stupor,  one  can  eagerly  forgive 
Marcuse  for  generating  a  little 
excitement. 
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cussion  of  the  events  of  the 
sit-in  that  afternoon  and  eve- 
pint,'- 

Council  President  Eric  Yoffie 
explained  the  reasoning  be- 
Jijnd  concentrating  on  the  Ju- 
diiiiiry  J^^i^<?-  He  reminded  the 
Council  of  the  referendum  con- 
cerning' the  Judiciary  which 
wa^  held  in  December.  He  also 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Ad 
Hoi  Study  Committee  desig- 
nated to  propose  a  new  judicial 
system  to  the  President  had 
done  so  several  weeks  ago. 

yoffie  cited  the  statements 
wade  by  Abram  eonccrning  the 
Administration's  desire  to  give 
students  a  meaningful  role  in 
Tniversity  affairs  and  finally 
commented  that  "by  denying 
student  representatives  a  place 
in  the  five-man  (faculty)  judi- 
ciary board  which  was  insti- 
tuted a  week  ago,  Morris  Ab- 
ram had  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  not  willing  to  give  stu- 
dents any  sort  of  a  position  of 
importance  within  the  Univer- 
sity structure." 

Finally,  the  Council  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution 
protesting  the  President's  ac- 
tions and  calling  for  a  tempor- 
ary judiciary  with  six  student 
rejjresentatives.  The  group  also 
pressed  their  demand  for  im- 
plementation of  the  previously 
approved  5-4-2  plan. 

Council  adjourned  with  the 
understanding  that  an  open 
meeting  would  be  held  in  Feld- 
berg  lounge  at  9.30  p.m. 

Feldberg  Debate 

The  next  day.  Student  Coun- 
cil met  in  Feldberg  with  more 
than  100' people  in  attendance. 
Tho  following  motion,  intro- 
duced bv  Larry  Uchill  '69.  was 
passed  14-1:  "Be  it  resolved 
that  Student  Council  does  not 
reco^^nize  the  temporary  judi- 
ciary committee  which  placed 
students  on  30  day  warning 
without  hearing  their  defense. 
Student  Council  demands  that 
the  resolution  be  withdrawn  by 
twelve  noon  tomorrow  (Friday, 
March  7).  In  addition,  Stu- 
dent Council  strongly  requests 
that  the  faculty  meet  immedi- 
ately for  approval  of  the  new 
judicial  system  already  passed 
by  the  ad  hoc  committee." 

Student  Council  President 
Eric  Yoffie  '69  had  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  summary  of  the 
day's  activities.  He  reported  his 
earlier  conversations  with 
President  Abram,  Executive 
Vice  President  Clarence  Ber- 
ger.  Dean  Charles  Schottland 
of  the  Heller  School,  Director 
of  University  Relations  Rich- 
ard Gillmnn,  and  Professor 
Saul  Cohen  of  the  Chemistry 
Department.  YofTie  told  the  ad- 
ministrators that  a  minimum 
of  six  students  on  the  tempor- 
ary judiciary  would  be  neces- 
sai'y.  Yoffie  insisted  on  a  com- 
parable ratio  to  that  in  the 
judiciary  study  group  report 
(5  students,  4  faculty,  and  2 
administrators.). 


Rep.  Elections  Set  For  Friday 

(Continued  from  Front  Page)       on  March  19 


In  the  presidential  race, 
the  vote  counts  were:  Bob 
Levensohn,  141;  Art  Levine, 
307;  Weingart,  341;  45  ab- 
stentions and  2  write-ins. 
Vice  President-elect  Quint 
won  with  365  votes  to  133  for 
Richard  Shapiro,  199  for  Bob 
Weiser,  130  abstentions  and  8 
write-ins. 

In  the  race  for  treasurer, 
the  votes  were:  Henry  Cohen, 
254;  Fishman,  453;  126  ab- 
stentions and  two  write-in 
votes.  The  candidates  for  sec- 
retary weighed  in  as  follows: 
Ann-Louise  Foreman,  206; 
Steve  Katz,  195;  Beth  Posin, 
352;  79  voters  abstained  and 
three  cast  write-in  ballots. 

The  new  board  along  with 
the  new  class  representatives 
will  be  installed  at  a  dinner 


A  History: 

Judiciary 
Proposals 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 


Ed  Schwartz,  of  the  Heller 
School,  alleged  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  .iudiciary  board  vio- 
lated standards  of  student 
i-ights  subscribed  to  by  numer- 
ous organizations  of  faculty 
and  administrative  personnel 
such  as  the  American  Associa- 
tion   of   University   Professors. 

Several  other  students  con- 
demned the  temporary  judicial 
committee  action  vociferously 
and  charged  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  manipulating  stu- 
dents. A  motion  to  call  a  stu- 
dent strike  was  tabled  by  an 
11-2  vote. 

Council  also  resolved  to  meet 
at  5:30  on  Wednesday  in  Gryz- 
mish with  the  intention  of  re- 
maining past  6:00,  the  lime  at 
Which  the  building  was  closed 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


plan  was  thought  by  many  to 
represent  complete  student  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposal. 

After  the  winter  recess  and 
the  Ford  Hall  crisis,  a  concerted 
movement  began  to  create  a 
judicial  system  to  handle  the 
various  alleged  rules  violations 
during  the  crisis.  However,  at 
the  same  time,  the  President's 
advisers  made  it  clear  that  the 
President  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  plan  on  two  points:  the  ra- 
tio of  students  to  faculty  and 
administrators  and  the  limit  of 
hie  stated  powers. 

Abram  Rebuffed 
The  ad  hoc  group  reconveneil 
and  sent  the  proposal  itself 
back  to  the  President  un- 
changed with  a  cover  letter 
making  it  clear  that  the  group 
recognized  the  President's  legal 
powers  but  that  the  exercise 
of  these  powers  would  be  con- 
ducted outside  of  the  judicial 
system. 

This  proposal  was  on  the 
President's  desk  two  weeks  ago 
when  he  decided  that  since  any 
necessary  faculty  action  on  the 
plan  could  not  take  place  for 
several  weeks  he  would  set  up 
a  temporary  judiciary.  The 
means  he  used  was  expansion 
of  the  Ad  Committee,  which 
continued  to  serve  legally  as 
the  judiciary,  to  include  a  new 
section  composed  of  five  ex- 
Deans  of  Faculty,  Professors 
John  Roche,  Leonard  Levy. 
Saul  Cohen,  Lawrence  tucbs, 
and  Charles  Schottland. 

The  plan  was  questioned  by 
many  as  to  its  legality  and  as 
to  its  arbitrary  composition. 
However,  before  it  heard  any 
cases  the  group  was  in  effect 
disbanded  by  the  President  in 
his  action  of  Friday.  Four  stu- 
dent representatives  will  be 
added  to  the  interim  judicial 
section,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment between  Abiam  and  Mw- 
dent  Council  on  Friday.  At  that 
time,  he  said  the  cases  of  those 
who  sat  in  would  be  handled 
from  the  beginning,  meaning 
that  the  reconuncndations  the 
aroup  had  drawn  up  and  even 
itv  original  creation  were  being 
forgotten  by  the  President. 

The  temporary  group  is  ex- 
pected to  serve  only  till  some 
faculty  action  is  taken.  Iheir 
next  meeting  is  set  for  April 
but  many  expect  the  President 
or  the  faculty  to  act  before 
then. 


Student  Council's  recent 
discussion  and  adoption  of 
procedures  for  absentee  bal- 
loting did  not  affect  this  elec- 
tion, as  no  absentee  ballots 
were  cast. 

Student  Council  Class  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  elected  in 
a  primary  Friday  with  the 
final  election  Tuesday.  Can- 
didates for  the  class  of  '70 
are:  Stewart  Alter,  Theodore 
Backal,  James  Balanofi,  Wil- 
liam J.  Boro,  Michael  J.  Eig, 
Jonathan  P.  Etra,  Arnold 
Feingold,  Susan  R.  Garner, 
Stephen  J.  Gillmor,  Howard 
H.  Goldman,  Karl  F.  Herrup, 
Carl  Milofsky,  and  Susan  K. 
Papalia. 

Candidates  for  the  class  of 
'71  are:  Stephen  A.  Bell,  Den- 
nis N.  Chinoy,  Henry  J.  Co- 
hen, William  H.  Cohon,  Ja- 
cob S.  Dembowitz,  William 
E.  Evanslein,  Daniel  L.  Gelb, 
John  J.  Gosbee,  Michael  P. 
Grossman  and  David  L.  Hine. 

Also:  James  N.  Kasper, 
Jack  S.  Koftman,  Eleftherios 
Pavlides,  KatherineA.  Power, 
Juanita  J.  Ratner,  Robert  E. 
Remez,  Sidney  C.  Shertzer, 
Henry  L.  Schrager,  Paul  M. 
Starr,  Stuart  E.  Weisberg, 
Robert  Weiser,  and  Qerald  F. 
Zerkin. 

Candidates  for  the  class  of 
'72  are:  Harry  A.  Blazer, 
Steven  M.  Cummings,  Harold 
J.  Ehrlich,  Michael  E.  Gold- 
man, Michael  Green,  and 
Ronald  M.  Joseph. 

Also:  Charles  G.  Lief,  Jef- 
frey S.  Marsel,  Dale  M.  Pol- 
lack, Merline  V.  Price,  Ken- 
neth J.  Sackman,  Ruth  F. 
Stevens,  and  Sara  Sunstein, 
Mark  S.  Tulis,  Stanley  N. 
WaUerstein,  Avi  B.  Winokur, 
and  Darien  J.  Zoppo. 


OFF-BEAT  PROTESTS 

(CPS) — Some  wild  people  are  getting  into  the  protest 
act  these  days. 

At  irrepressible  Queens  College  in  New  York  City 
last  week,  a  group  of  students  calling  themselves  Irish 
Revolutionaries  Interested  in  Scholastic  Help  (IRISH) 
issued  a  set  of  demands  to  the  college,  then  took  over  a 
building  which  houses  broom  closets  and  storage  rooms 
of  broken  equipment  as  well  as  other  things. 

Their  demands  included  inception  of  an  exchange 
program  with  the  University  of  Dublin,  St.  Patrick's  Day 
as  a  legal  holiday,  and  immediate  acceptance  of  200  de- 
serving underprivileged  and  grateful  Irish  students. 

They  also  demanded  a  Michael  J.  Quill  Memorial 
Irish  Studies  Program,  to  include  the  history,  literature, 
language,  beverage  and  other  aspects  of  the  Irish  tradition. 
(Michael  J.  Quill  was  head  of  the  transit  workers'  union 
in  New  York  City,  and  showed  his  finer  Irish  qualities 
during  their  periodic  strikes.) 

While  holding  the  building,  the  Irish  Coalition  sang 
Irish  rebel  songs  and  assorted  Irish  music.  Much  of  the 
Irish  national  beverage  was  consumed.  Hostages  were 
taken  and  forced  to  consume  Irish  cake,  coffee  and  beer. 
The  Irish  flag  was  posted  in  front  of  the  buildings,  which 
was  renamed  the  "Irish  Studies  Building." 

Queens  president  Joseph  McMurray's  only  comment 
on  the  protest  was  that  he  was  disappointed  that  he  had 
not  been  invited  to  participate. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison,  a  group 
of  students  presented  demands  last  week  from  the  "homo- 
philes  of  Madison,"  requesting  establishment  of  a  home- 
sexual  studies  department,  institution  of  "gay"  social 
events,  and  demanding  that  students  be  taught  the  "truth  " 
about  Shakespeare  and  all  those  others  students  read  about 
in  college. 
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Matmea  Tumble  In 


Morcfill,  1969 


Shea  Shoots,  Fans  Scream, 


New  England  Tourney   Judges  Triumph,  Season  Ends 


By   WRESTLER'S   MOTHER 

The  Brandois  Wrestling  Team 
rocketed  through  its  9-1  season 
only  to  reach  disappointment 
in  the  New  England  Intercol- 
legiate Wrestling  Association 
Tournament.  With  hopes  high 
the  Brandeis  Matmen  entered 
the  annual  tournament  with 
the  best  season's  record  in  the 
Association. 

Although  our  wrestlers  had 
no  aspirations  of  winning  the 
tournament  as  a  team  against 
such  powerhouse,  recruited 
teams  as  nineteen-year  straight 
champion  Springfield,  Central 
Connecticut,  UMass,  and  MIT, 
certain  members  of  the  team 
expected  to  triumph  as  indi- 
viduals, 

Mike  Lerman.  at  137.  who 
last  year  placed  second  to 
Henry  Marchetti,  the  Outstand- 
ing Wrestler  of  the  meet,  was 
expected  to  do  quite  well.  Af- 
ter pinning  his  first  opponent, 
he  was  injured  in  his  second 
match  and  was  forced  to  drop 
out  of  competition. 

Neal  Weiss,  at  130.  a  fourth 
winner  of  two  years  ago.  also 
Avon  his  first  match  but  lost  his 
ser-ond  to  a  tough  opponent 
from  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy who  wen%  on  to  win  a 
fourth  in  the  tournament.  Ron 
R.itnor.  the  third  of  the  Weiss- 
Lerman-Ratner  triumvirate. 
"Who  has  a  career  record  of 
thirty-nine  wins  and  one  loss, 
also  overcame  his  first  oppo- 
nent only  to  lose  a  close  de- 
ci.^ion  to  a  Springfield  zombie 
whom  he  had  l>eaten  in  a  scrim- 
rnnro  earlier  in  the  year  Thus 
fell   Brandeis*  highest  hope. 

The  surprise  of  the  tourna- 
ment was  Bruce  Ferg.  our  wiry 
varsity  145-pounder.  Bruce  lost 
to  his  first  opponent  but  won 
his  second,  which  put  him  in 
the  consolation  semi-finals. 
This  meant  that  Bruce  had  a 
chance  to  wrestle  in  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  tournament,  and 
could  take  either  third  or 
fourth  place.  As  it  turned  out, 
however.  Bruce  lost  his  next 
match  by  a  close  decision,  to  a 
gutsy  opponent  named  Martin 
from  Lowell  Tech.  who  went 
on  to  take  fourth. 

Fearless  Art  Zinn.  Injured 
Jerry  DeMauro.  and  Big  Gene 
Phofsky  were  the  other  varsity 
wrestlers  competing  for  honors, 
but  they  too  were  disappointed 
as  were  the  rest. 

Freshmen  Dan  Chin  and 
Rich  Gopen.  who  had  both 
wrestled  for  the  varsity  during 
the  season,  were  both  entered 
in  competition  with  other 
freshmen.  Chin,  at  115,  was 
dynamite  against  his  MIT  op- 
ponent through  the  first  period. 
However,  experience  paid  off 
for  MIT  as  Danny  was  caught 
in  an  exotic  pinning  combina- 
tion in  the  second  period.  Giant 
Killer  Rich  Gopen.  at  145  (fin- 
ally), came  off  the  injury  list 
to   compete   in    the    New'Eng- 


lands  only  to  have  his  back  in- 
jury recur  in  the  first  period, 
resulting  in  a  lost  decision. 

In   all,    it    was   a    big   di.sap- 
pomtment.  Coach  Bob  Lerman 
expressed    his   dismay,    though 
hoping  for  a  strong  team  next 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  coach, 
his  brother  Mike,  Ratner    Neal 
and  Rich   Weiss,  and  Art  Zinn 
will    not    be    returning.    It    is 
doubtful  that  next  year's  team 
will  be  able  to  match  the  one- 
point  -  away-from-an-undefeat- 
ed -season  record  that  this  year's 
grapplers  set. 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

The  Brandeis  basketball  team  rolled  to  an  85-75  victory  over  Tufts  last  Thursday 
evening    The  season-ending  win  gave  the  Judges  a  13-9  record,  their  best  in  sLen  ye^^^^^ 

In  this  season  of  the  non-super-star,  the  victory  was  another  team  effort  Good 
performances  were  evident  on  all  parts  of  the  floor,  though  the  most  surprising  (and 
enjoyable)  of  those  centered  on  a  spot  some  eight  feet  to  the  right  of  the  Bfandeia 
• basket. 


NEXT  WEEK 


•  •  • 


Intramural  bosketball  rolls 
to  a   smashing  near-climax 


Coundl  Reacts  to  Critidsm 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

on  Wednesday.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the 
ten  demands. 

On  Friday,  after  the  Coun- 
cil's decision  was  communi- 
cated to  Bernstein-Marcus,  all 
the  senior  administrators 
joined  many  Council  members 
for  a  meeting  at  1  p.m.  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  room.  Talks 
centered  on  averting  the  sit-in 
by  attempting  to  resolve  the 
judiciary  issue.  After  sev- 
eral hours  of  discussions  be- 
tween individuals  and  .small 
groups,  the  President  agreed  to 
the  Council's  demand  that  he 
take  the  following  actions: 

Make  it  clear  that  the  tem- 
porary, non-student  judiciary 
system  would  not  handle  the 
cases  of  those  who  sat  in,  and 
in  fact,  all  its  actions  would  be 
nullified,  denying  the  group  any 
past  or  future  existence. 

That  a  new  temporary  judi- 
ciary would  be  agreed  to  and 
started  by  Monday  with  five 
faculty  members  and  four  stu- 
dents cho.sen  by  Council. 

With  those  assurances  Coun- 
cil decided  to  move  its  meet- 
ing to  Nathan  Seifer  at  5:30 
and  not  to  confront  the  Admin- 
istration  over  the  announced 
closing  time. 


Simon  '69  said  "you  (Student 
Council)  are  a  part  of  neither 
the  administrator  nor  the  stu- 
dent body  and  therefore  you 
should  resign." 

Council  then  defeated  a  move 
to  change  its  position  to  a  de- 
mand for  equal  representation 
on  the  judiciary.  David  Ep- 
stein, a  sophomore  Council  rep- 
resentative, defended  his  ap- 
proval of  Abram's  offer  stat- 
ing. **I  did  what  I  did  because 
Id  rather  live  in  a  University 
with  a  5-4  judiciary  that  can 
give  me  the  educition  it  can 
give  me  than  destroy  the  Uni- 
versity." 

YofTie  then  directed  the  dis- 
cussion towards  possible  meth- 
ods of  selecting  the  representa- 
tives. Council  decided  to  ask 
interested  students  to  sign  up 
for  the  positions.  A  meeting 
for  Monday  was  scheduled  at 
which  time  the  Council  would 
elect  the  representatives  Un- 
der terms  of  the  resolution,  the 
representatives  would  serve 
until  the  installation  of  the  new 
Student  Council  (March  19) 


Sophomore  Mike  Shea,  6'4" 
of  grimace,  set  up  shop  in 
that  spot  for  the  night  and 
worked  a  height,  foul,  and 
talent  advantage  for  23  points. 
The  Judges  moved  out  to  a 
J  sluggish  4-2  lead  after  three 
minutes  of  play.  This  lead 
proved  too  muc>h  to  bear,  and 
four  minutes  later,  the  Judges 
were  down,  10-5. 


Afro  Explains 


Council  Under  Fire 


At  4:15  p.m.,  Student  Coun- 
cil members  left  Bernstein- 
Marcus  and  then  reconvened  in 
Mailman.  In  response  to  ques- 
tions from  students  attending 
the  meeting.  Council  President 
Eric  YofTie  reported  on  the  dis- 
cussions between  Abram  and 
the  Council. 

Council's  acceptance  of  the 
offer  for  student  representation 
on  the  judicial  group  came  un- 
der heavy  criticism  from  the 
questioners. 

Karl  Springer  '71  urged 
Council  to  fight  for  equal  stu- 
dent representation  on  the  ju- 
diciary. Nick  Rabkin  '69  sug- 
gested that  Council  "drag  its 
feet  (on  choosing  student  rep- 
resentatives) until  a  legitimate 
judicial  body  can  be  set  up." 

In  another  statement  oppos- 
ing the  Council  action,  Justin 
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Student  Council  President 
t^ric  Yoffie  convened  the  meet- 
ing originally  scheduled  for 
Gryzmish  in  Nathan  Seifer  at 
5:45.  Approximately  500  peo- 
ple were  in  attendance.  Yoffie 
announced  the  results  of  Coun- 
cil's meeting  with  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Alex  Aikens  '71,  Vere  Plum- 
mer  and  Ricardo  Boales.  TYP 
students,  proceeded  to  explain 
the    views    of   the    Afro-Amer- 
ican Organization  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  ten  demands.  Aik- 
ens,  who  described   himself  as 
tired,    upset,    and    unhappy  " 
due    to    Student    Council's    ac- 
ceptance    of     Abram's     ofTer 
called  Afro's  fight  one  for  stu- 
dent power.  He  said  that  Afro 
had    previously    fought    on    its 
own  and  now  desired  the  sup- 
port of  all  white  students. 

Aikens  then  discussed  De- 
mand No.  1.  an  African  Depart- 
Afro-American  Studies  Depart- 
ment. He  described  it  as  a 
tight  for  "black  academic  free- 
dom." Plummer  explained  that 
Ron  Walters  has  been  proposed 
as  Afro's  candidate  for  the  de- 
partment chairmanship 

Walters  is  a  professor  at 
American  University  in  Wash- 
mgton.  an  Africanist.  whose 
specialty  is  American-African 
relations.  His  field  is  politics, 
waiters  was  considered  for  a 
position  in  the  Politics  Depart- 
ment last  summer,  according  to 
Aikens.  Plummer  stated  that 
the  university  had  submitted  no 
names  of  people  to  head  Ihe  de- 
partment to  Afro.  'Progress  " 
due  to  pressure  from  Afro,  was 
their  summary  of  administra- 
tion activity. 

Aikens  then  di.«!cussed  Afro's 
position  on  Demand  No  2  re- 
crintment  of  black  students 
Aikens  explained  that  Afro's 
experience  last  summer  in 
working  with  Frederick  Luddy 
Director  of  Admissions  caused 
them  to  demand  that  recruit- 
ment be  under  Squire's  con- 
trol. 

Boales  said  that  Squire  didn't 
feel  additional  recruitment  was 
necessary  since  numerous  ap- 
plications had  been  received 
from  black  students  this  year 
Boales  felt  that  a  10%  black 
student  body  couldn't  result 
from    the    "white"    admissions 


department.  Afro  had  presented 
a  candidate  to  head  the  recruit- 
ing program.  (Phyllis  Raynor). 
Miss  Raynor  was  not  accept- 
able to  the  Administration, 
however. 

Directors 

Boales    stated    that    he    will 
submit  two  names  for  the  Di- 
rector of  TYP  and  the  Director 
of    Upward    Bound    today     He 
explained    that    Professor   Wil- 
liam  Goldsmith   and   Professor 
Jacob  Cohen,  Director  of  TYP 
had    been    "sincere"    in    aiding 
the   search   for   directors   since 
Ford.   Funds  are   being  sought 
to  maintain  the  program  at  its 
present   level.   He   described   it 
as  a  "good  program"  and  urged 
Council  to  fund  it  and  the  TYP 
program. 

The  Afro  representatives  also 
deplored  a  lack  of  progress  in 
recruitment  of  black  professors. 

At  8:00.  Council  recessed  and 
met  with  Afro  representatives. 

As  the  meeting  with  the  Afro 
representatives  continued  the 
Seifer  meeting  reconvened,  but 
after  some  time,  it  was  decided 
to  recess  the  meeting  until  Sat- 
urday morning  at  10  a.m.  Coun- 
cil moved  into  a  closed  session 
m  the  Computer  Center  in 
Ford  which  continued  until 
3:30  a.m.  During  that  time,  the 
Council  discussed  both  the  ju- 
diciary and  black  demands 


Two  field  goals  by  Tom 
August  narrowed  the  deficit  to 
10-9.  and  with  August  hitting 
and  Tom  Haggerty  and  Bruce 
Singal  controlling  the  boards, 
Brandeis  was  ahead,  15-12. 

It  was  short  lived,  however 
as  the  Jumbos  jumped  to  16- 
15  and  23-19  leads  behind 
Gerry  Dubey  and  Dave  Whit- 
ley. The  scoring  pace  picked  up 
at  thiL  point.  Two  quick  hoops 
by  Shea  and  one  by  Mark  Mat- 
thews gave  the  Judges  a  25-23 
advantage  which  they  never 
lost.  Two  more  layups  by  Shea 
increased  the  margin  to  33-26 
with  three  minutes  to  play,  and 
the  Judges  went  off  leading 
39-34  at  the  half.  * 

The  teams  traded  baskets  for 
^}ie,  better  part  of  the  second 
half,  with  Brandeis"  scoring 
punch  provided  by  Shea  and 
Matthews,  who  had  17  for  the 
night. 

The  lead  hit  72-58  and  the 
starters  came  out  to  riotous  ap- 
plause from  the  70-odd  Bran- 
deis rooters.  A  Tufts  mini- 
rush  fell  short,  and  at  the  buz- 
zer, the  score  was  85-75. 


Tactics 

Discussion   ranged   over 
whether  the  Council  should  re- 
sign,  renege  on    its  agreement 
with  Abram,  delay  its  selection 
of  the  student  judges,  or  stage 
a  sit-in.  The  only  concrete  ac- 
tion  taken   by  Council   was   to 
select  the  students  for  the  tem- 
porary   judiciary.    The    means 
chosen  was  to  take  representa- 
tives  from   the   student    media 
and    SBR,    in    order    to   obtain 
well-informed  people  who  could 
serve    immediatelv.    Council 
selected  Nikki  Petroff    '70    Co- 
Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Ju.stice, 
Neil  Ungerleider  from  WBRS 
Mike    Eig   from   the    Observer! 
and  Marc  HofTman,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  SBR. 

Council  then  met  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  in  secret  to 
draw  up  a  sit-in  proposal  The 
tactic  was  decided  on  by  sev- 
eral representatives,  who  later 
convinced  the  whole  group  of 
the  serious  nature  of  the  de- 
mands and  the  need  for  some 
action.  The  resolution  support- 
ing the  Monday  sit-in  cited  the 
educational  relevance  of  the  de- 
mands. In  addition,  it  noted 
that  the  outside  public  had  to 
be  shown  that  Student  Coun- 
cil was  no  longer  going  to  be 
used  as  evidence  for  Adminis- 
tration contentions  of  support 
for  the  President's  actions. 


Coach  K.  C.  Jones  t,hus  ends 
his  second  consecutive  winning 
year    as    coach.    The    team    he 
directs    next    year    may    be    a 
different    one.     Brandeis    loses 
four-year  starters  Steve   Katz- 
man    (a   good    ball-handler   on 
bad  nights,  a  great  shooter  on 
his   best),   and   Tom   Haggerty 
who    became    less   6'    11"    and 
more  a  "center"  each  year   His 
presence    was    known    to    un- 
nerve  the   opposition;    his   ab- 
sence may  upset  the  J  u  d  g  e  s 
who   came  to   lean  on   the   big 
man  for  help.  One  can  expect 
to  see  a  quicker,  pressing  style 
of   play   next   year,   similar   to 
the   bandito   -   ball   (Anderson-. 
August-DiPace-Poneman,  et  al) 
of  two  years  ago.  There  will  be 
new  faces. 

Mark  Matthews  came  along 
well  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
season  (as  did  Bruce  Singal) 
and  he,  Eisenstock,  Anderson! 
Schulman,  Donny  Fishman  and 
Kenny  Still  promise  an  excit- 
ing time  of  it  at  guard. 

Up  front,  there  is  Bob  Nav- 
er.  Nayer  had  no  kind  of  sea- 
son  this   year,    with    fouls,    in- 

inn^'  ^u"'^l'  ""•  ^^"^s,  etc.  His 
luck  should  change.  Tom 
August  played  essentially  one 
game  all  year  (as,  indeed  he 
has  been  playing  since  early 
f ^,fO"  He  is  solid.  He 
wins  ballgames.  Nayer,  August. 
Singal.  a  returned  Howie  Quim- 
oy  and  a  revitalized  Mike  Shea 
Sp^'f'ront^''"'''  "measure  of  depth 
Plus  recruits  from  the  Jay- 
veej  .  .  plus  new  freshman 
.  .  .  plus  .  .  . 


V.M.IIAIU.E  COIJI'ON 

WOIITII  .10' 

redeemable  at  store  only 

Towards  the  purchase  of  one  pizza 

and  two  soft  chinks. 

Store  Hours:  11  A.M.  to  11  P  M 

Jl imiBO  PIZXA 

027  Main  Street,  Waltham 

OPPOSITE  THE  CITY  HALL 
Enjoy  Your  Pizza  in  Our  New  Dining  Room 


POSITIVELY! 

The  lost  Senior  Cop  and  Gown  fflN 
ting  will  bo  held  next  Tuecdoy,  Morcb 
2S,  1969  at  Goldfoi^  Library  Lobb)(, 
from  l-S  p.m.  The  payment  off  $6.S0 
(cosh  or  check  poyobla  to  Brandois 
University)  will  bo  duo  at  thU  timo. 


FOCUS 

The  Photosrophy  Club  will  hold  a 
meeting  tomorrow  ovoning  at  7:00 
p.m.  in  the  JUSTICE  oftico.  The  moot- 
ing it  very  important. 


BLOOD 

BLOOD  is  now  operoting.  Groups 
are  being  orgonixed  to  donate  blood 
to  roise  money  tor  the  TYP  progrom 
or  tor  any  other  group  thot  the  donors 
decide  upon.  Any  interested  persons 
who  did  not  sign  up  in  the  dining 
holls  before  Christmas  vocotion  moy 
coll  either  Alan  Shokin,  527-3369,  or 
Peter  Seitzmon,  S94-8725. 
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DOCUMENTS 

Foct  Bog  has  donated  to  the  Gold- 
forb  Library  o  microtifn*  copy  of  the 
115  documents  published  during  the 
Ford  Hall  Crisis.  It  con  be  borrowed 
from  the  Reference  Desk. 


SUMMER  JOBS 

The  Wolthom  Group  is  still  looking 
for  oppliconts  for  its  eight  week  sum- 
mer program.  The  progrom,  which  is 
to  be  designed  and  run  by  Brondeis 
students,  will  pay  $80  o  week. 
Anyone  interested  should  contoct 
Eliot  Moggin  or  put  o  note  in  the 
Wolthom  Group  moilboK. 


By  GEORGE  LEDERER 


unces  Students  Turn 
Quit  Post  Committee  Begi 


By  RICHARD  GALANT 


Brandeis'  fourth  sit-in  in  sev- 


Harris  A.  Schwartz,  Director  of  Residence,  is  leaving  Bran- 
deis Next  fail  he  will  become  the  Director  of  University  Dining  Meeting  yesterday  for  the  second  time  in  less  than  a  week  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^^  P^^^^  ^^^^  Tuesday 
Malls  and  Dormitories  at  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Schwartz  the  Environmental  Committee  postponed  any  immediate  discus-  ^"^  Gryzmish  lobby.  The  protest 
said  that  the  move  would  be  a  professional  and  financial  ad-  sion  on  formulating  new  rules.  The  committee  did  decide  to  ^^^  called  by  the  students  who 
vancement.  .  ^  create  a  three  member  subcommittee  to  draw  up  an  agenda  and  participated  in  the  first  two 
He  insisted  that  his  decision  to  leave  Brandeis  had  nothing  schedule  for  consideration  of  new  University  rules  in  all  areas  sit-ins  to  dem^ind  the  immedi- 
to  do  with  the  trouble  in  University  housing  caused  this  year  of  concern,  including  demonstrating  rules,  parietals,  and  din-  a^^  implementation  of  the  black 
by  Rosenthal  Quad's  delayed  opening.  However,  Mr.  Schwartz  '^g  halls.  '  students'  ten  demands.  The  ac- 
had   some  interesting  comments  on   the   situation   at  Brandeis            The  group  plans  to  meet  next  Tuesday  evening  to  con.sider   tion    was    supported    by    two- 

during   his  nearly  three  years    ^^^  agenda  and  possibly  continue  its  earlier  discussion  of  dem-   hundred  and  fifty-one  students 

here.  onstration  regulations.  who  turned  in  their  I.D.  cards 

He  said  that  Brandeis  "is  in  Most  of  yesterday  afternoon's  meeting  dealt  with  procedur-   to    Dean    of    Students    Philip 

the  throes  of  changing  from  a    ^^  matters.    The  group  voted  11-1  to  release  a  press  statement   Driscoll. 

small    university    to    a    larger    o^wining  discussion  on  "substantive  issues"  after  each  meeting.       The    protest    began    at    5:30 

one.  Of  cour.-3,  as  someone  else       The  committee  presently  con- 
has  said,  the  next  20  years  are   sists  of  four  faculty  members 

sure  to  be  made  different  from    (Professors    Jerold    Auerbach, 

the    first    ones."    He    felt    that   Brendan  Maher,  Ruth  Morgan- 

since  Brandeis  is  becoming,  if   thau,  and  I.  Milton  Sacks),  four 

not  a  large,  at  least  a  larger  in-    students    (John   Weingart,   Jon 

stitution,      "some     definite   Quint,   Beth  Posin,  and  David 


Residence  Staff 
Names  ARC's 
For  Next  Year 


One  proposal  provides  that: 

•    Indoor    demonstrations 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


HARRIS    A.    SCHWARTZ 


By  DARIEN   ZOPPO 

^'Assistant  Residence  Council- 
ors serve  a  useful  function," 
was  Assistant  Director  of  Resi- 
dence Beverly  Kaye's  comment 
as  she  released  the  list  of  ap- 
pointees for  1969-70.  The  27 
ARC'c  and  15  alternates  were 
chosen  from  approximately 
eighty  applicants,  she  noted. 

Miss  Kaye,  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  full  Residence 
Staff,  went  on  to  note  that  there 
had  been  more  applications  last 
year,  and  that  more  men  than 
women  had  applied.  The  ARC's 
will  receive  credit  for  room 
fees  and  a  stipend  of  $150  for 
the  academic  year. 

New  Method 

A  new  method  of  ARC  selec- 
tion embodied  group  interviews 
(three    applicants    per    group), 
review  of  personal  recommen- 
dations, and  final  approval  by   changes  should  be  made:  organ- 
a  Selection  Committee.  The  in-    izational  ones,  in  the  adminis- 
terviewing   technique  stemmed   tration." 
from   Miss    Kaye's   desire   to  ARC's  Future 

make  an  interview  "more  like  Mr.  Schwartz  stated  that  he 
a  discussion  group  thann  a  con-  hoped  that  there  would  be  more 
frontation".  With  members  of  Assistant  Residence  Counselors 
the  Residence  Staff  sitting  in  on  next  term,  although  he  ad- 
the  group  sessions,  the  appli-  mitted  that  it  would  be  a  "man- 
cants  evaluated  the  function  of  power  problem  as  well  as  a 
the  ARC  and,  as  Miss  Kaye  put  budgetary  one 
it,  "the  individual's  reactions 
to  being  in  a  group  were  help- 
ful in  determining  how  well 
they  would  behave  in  a  dormi- 
tory situation. 

She  noted  that  some  students 
were  dis.satisfied  with  the  new 
Interview  structure,  feeling  that 
they  hadn't  been  given  the  op- 
portunity   to    represent    them- 
selves   effectively.     Still,    Miss 
Kaye  considered  the  new  meth- 
od to  be 
able 
who 
as   Md 

in  on  the  bulk  of  tlic  group  scs 
sions. 


Fishman,  the  new  Council  Ex- 
ecutive Board)  a  graduate  stu- 
dent (Keith  Harbaugh)  and 
four  administration  representa- 
tives (Dean  of  Students  Philip 
Driscoll,  Professor  Philip  Sla- 
ter, Vice  President  for  Student 
Affairs  David  Squire,  and  Ken- 
neth Sweder,  assistant  to  Pres- 
ident Abram.) 

Jon  Quint  is  the  temporary 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
current  student  representatives 
will  serve  until  the  newly- 
elected  Student  Council  ap- 
points permanent  representa- 
tives. 

On  March  11,  the  date  of  this 
month's  fourth  protest  sit-in, 
the  Environmental  Committee 
met  for  the  first  time.  Profes- 
sor Roy  Macridis,  recently 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Senate,  asked  the  commit- 
tee to  immediately  recommend 
temporary  rules  for  governing 
the  University. 


ROCHE 


Politics  Professor  John  P. 
Roche  has  resigned  from  the 
temporary  judicial  section  of 
the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee of  the  Faculty.  His  resig- 
nation came  on  March  6,  the 
day  the  committee  first  met 
to  handle  the  ca.ses  of  the  76 
students  who  had  sat-in  the 
day  before.  Dr.  Roche's  de- 
cision al.so  preceded  by  one 
day  President  Abram's  es- 
tablishment of  the  5-4  facul- 
ty-student temporary  judi- 
ciary. 


p.m.  and  lasted  until  9:00  the 
next  morning.  Shortly  after 
6:00  p.m.,  guards  locked  the 
doors  to  the  building,  denying 
anyone  further  entrance.  One 
of  those  sitting  in  then  sug- 
gested that  a  general  meeting 
should  be  held  at  about  eight 
o'clock.  Although  the  majority 
of  those  who  had  come  only  to 
make  a  symbolic  aHirmation 
left  beforehand,  a  meeting  did 
begin  at  about  eight. 

•The  di.scussion  focused  on 
making  Brandeis  a  more  viable 
setting  for  learning  and  living. 
The  i.s.sue  which  generated  the 
most  enthusiasm  among  the 
participants  was  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  radical  commu- 
nity at  Brandeis  .should  de- 
mand the  formation  of  a  School 


(Continued  on  page  11) 


Fly  By  Night  Dept. 


Youth  (Un)  Fare? 


'I 


While  travel  is  a  necessity  to- 
day, air  transportation  "remains 


Demonstration  Rules 


By  JOHN  ZEH 

College  Press  Service 

WASHINGTON  —  The  Cam-  a  luxury  which  most  Americans 

pus  Americans  for  Democratic  can  ill  afford,"  it  argues. 

Action  has  petitioned  the  Civil  Striking   down   Youth    Fares 

After    general    discussion    of   Aeronautics    Board    (CAB)    to  on    the   supposition    that    Con- 

the    committee's    purpo.se,    the   continue  low-cost  Youth  Fares  gross  outlawed  it  by  a  general 

group  directed  its  attention  to   as    an    experiment    in    "third-  proscription  of  "unjust  di.scrim- 

demonstration  rules.  Two  mem-   cla.ss"   fares  for  people   who  ination"    would     be    an 


He    said    that    ^^^^  proposed  drafts  for  rules   could  not  otherwise  afford  air   maly,"     the     petition 


(Continued  on  page  11) 


governing 
tions. 


indoor    demonstra 


"ano- 

says. 

lower 

social 


ScheffI 
Speak 


on 


eim 


travel.                               ,    ,.    .  ,  "Standby    service    at    a 

The  CAB  al.so  accepted  briefs  cost    is    the    es.sence    of 

from  the  National  Student  As-  'justice,  not  injustice.'  " 

sociation    (NSA)    and    the    Na-  j^,^^   \.^      ^     u   i*    j-           l 

tional  Student  Marketing  Cor-  voua,   F  .r.  ?r  !  v  •  1  e  r'f  ?""'; 

r^r^^r^r,^^  /Mci\/rr"^  Youth   turo   travelers   must 

poratmn  (NSMCK  ^.^^^i  ^„  ^  stand-by  basis,  that 

A    CAB    examiner    ruled    m  is.  without  a  reservation.  (Some 


Bettelh 

RpUvanr*>  'Sl;i^S"'?  S5'H:SSSS5 

Ke le va  n  ce  ^  -^  xv  t%^  „f .u:,r ssrx-T 


By  MARK   R.   LIPSMAN 


court  had  ordered  the  board  to    „,,„^  ,„  ;..  ,^,.n:^^   n.   ♦   v      ^u 
open  up  the  matter  aftei-^o-   ^^^-L'-sl/clulS^'lll^rV'at^iZ^S 
th  fares  (mainly)    i^p^^^^^e  thoy  create  "an  extra- 
ordinary oF)F)ortuMity  to  broad- 


bus    companies) 


(Continued  on  page  8) 


Crime  Wave 

The  latest  developments  in 
the  various  crimes  on  cam- 
pus include: 

•  The  continuance  until 
April  of  the  case  of  Robert 
Evans,  a  suspect  in  a  book- 
store robbery  of  40  to  100 
dollars  in  merchandise; 

•  The  Administration's 
offer  of  a  $5,000  reward  for 
information  in  the  Olin-Sang 
fire; 

•  And  the  discovery  of  a 
cache  of  marijuana  in  Sha- 
piro A  basement. 


T^      c   ,    n^       I  ..  .       .  r-—  ADA  contonds  in  its 

Dr.  Schemer  began  with  an  mtellectual  approach  to  the  brief  that  the  nation  has  not 
problem,  saymg  that  as  one  author  he  had  read  expressed  a  achieved  the  "adequate  cco- 
wish  to  speak  on  "the  importance  of  importance."  so  ho  would  nomical  service  at  reasonable 
speak  on  "the  relevance  of  relevance."  claiming  that,  after  charges"  that  the  1958  ACT 
all.  "H  relevance  is  not  relevant,  what  is?"  s  o  u  g  h  t|   from    U.S.    Airlines. 

He  addressed  himself  to 
what  he  saw  as  three  philoso- 
phical interpretations  of  rele- 
vance: (1)  epistoniological.  (2) 
psychological,  and  (3)  moral. 
Dr.  Scheffler  claimed  t  i' e 
cpistomological  interpretation  is 
concerned  largely  with  abstract 
forms  of  knowledge,  and  a 
union  between  the  knower  and 
what  is  known.  He  said  that 
this  essentially  platonic  ap- 
proach has  been  largely  dis- 
credited. 

The  second  interpretation  of 
relevance  as  psychological,  hav- 
ing  to  do  with  the  nature  of 

(Continued  on  page  11) 


ELECTIONS 

Students  voted  today  for  Student  Council  class  repre- 
.sentatives.  Primaries  for  cla.ss  reps  held  last  week  nar- 
rowed the  field  to  nine  candidates  per  cla.ss,  four  of  whom 
will  be  chosen. 

The  survivors  prior  to  today's  vote  were: 

1970:  Stewart  Alter,  Theodore  Backal,  James  Balan- 
off,  William  Boro,  Jonathan  Etra,  Susan  Garner,  Howard 
Goldman,  Karl  Herrup,  Carl  Milofsky. 

1971:  Stephen  Bell,  Henry  Cohen,  William  Cohon. 
Daniel  Gelb,  James  Ka.sper,  Elcftherios  Pavlide.s.  Robert 
Remez,  Henry  Shrager,  Robert  Weiser. 

1972:  Harry  Blazer,  Harold  Ehrlich,  Richard  Larson. 
Charles  Lief,  Dale  Pollack,  Merlin  Price,  Ruth  Stevens, 
Avi  Winokur,  Darien  Zoppo. 


en  educational  horizons"  by 
bringing  air  travel  within  the 
reach  of  students  for  the  first 
lime.  The  di.scounts,  NSA  .says, 
are  "fundamcntMJly  sound  and 
con.sonant  with  docply-rooted 
social  and  economic  patterns  of 
our  society." 

The  CAB  has  be"n  deluged 
with  letters  from  students  and 
parents  urging  it  not  to  abolish 
the  discount  fares.  (It  makes 
decisions  on  a  legal,  not  popu- 
lar, basis,  however.)  Whatever 
decision  the  CAB  makes  will 
probably  be  appf'aled  in  the 
courts,  which  earlier  agreed 
with  arguments  that  the  fares 
are  discriminatory. 

Besides  the  bus  companies, 
some  airlines  also  oppose  con- 
tinuation of  Youth  Fares. 

There  is  talk  of  a  student 
boycott  being  organized  against 
these  carriers. 
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University  Reform 


What  College  Might  Be -II 

By  PETER  H.  ELBOW 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  the  second  and  final  part  of  a  series  by  Mr.  Elhow,  who  is  § 
graduate  student  in  English  at  Brandeis  and  teaches  Humanities  at  MIT.) 

The  proposal  is  to  specify  what  the  BA  means  and  thereby  allow  more  ways  of  getting  there 
than  by  four  years  of  course-passing. 

''But  what  would  students  do  when  they  come  to  college?  How  would  it  actually  work?" 
A  natural  way  for  the  student  to  begm  his  college  education  would  be  to  start  right  in  on  one 
of  the  smaller  projects  or  exams.  Some  of  these  early  investigations  might  look  like  some  of 
our  introductory  courses.  But  it  should  be  specifically  allowed  that  they  be  on  special  areas  of 
concern  that  the  student  brings  with  him  —  even  idiosyncratic  or  personal  ones.  Well-guided 
pursuit  of  special  interests  like  the  following  could  surely  be  as  effective  initiations  into  serious 
study  as  many  introductory  courses  now  are:  black  hitsory,  the  Vietnam   war,  the  draft,  civil 

disobedience,    drugs,    landlords —  ^ 

and  patterns  of  ownership  in  ^,^^  university  will  have  a  students  of  all  sorts.  But  if 
Tu  Thl' m^n^'euui  em^Tfo^  cliderent  and  healthier  texture  enough  time  .is  given,  and  if  a 
^^;  ^rteTrV;  7^^^^  Lmder  the   proposed   structure.    ^^Z'l'.r^^nT  ^s''^^^^^^ 

derjt  get  a  lot  of  help  and  ex-   a  student  will  simply  know  he    students  will  give  up,  not  learn 
cellent  teaching  in  tnis  lirst  en-   ^y^^  dillicult  projects  or  exams    ^^^  fgji  ^^  g^^  ^  degrw  Nor  are 
terprise.  The  teacher  must  not    t^  pass  before  he  can  get  a  de-    those  few,  I  suspect,  more  apt 
merely   help  do   a   satisfactory   ^J.^^^    g^ch  total  responsibility   ^o  be  disadvantaged 
job  but,  more  important,  make   jc.  not  easy.  Few  universities  ask  Going  to  College 

'*  '-^^  occasion  for  him  to  learn    ^    gut  this  difficulty  will  pro-        ^hese  crucial  but  less  tangi- 

yO  •  mi  IW   M-  ¥     ?r"''''^    academic    skills     Fur-   vide    a    healthy    leveler      rhe   ble  changes  in  the  inner  quality 

/      I#//l»irr         I  L^       /\/fiMC^^jr^^jrJ        H^rmore,    these    teaches     al-    so-:alled  disadvantaged  student   ^f   the    university   will  be  ac- 
K^Ullltl^       1  lie    iVlllStQrd      ^"'''^        '^^^"^-  '^''5^'"^^•'!   "^'^y    ^^^'^    ^^^'*"    "?""*'.   ""^r^   companied   and    facilitated  by 


Customarily,  the  condition  of  man  is  regarde<l  as  one 
of  continuous  flux.  A  (ireek  named  Heraclitus  claimed  that 
you  couldn't  step  into  the  same  river  twice.  'Tanta  rei,'*  he 
said,  which  means;  Everything  flows.  Hence,  lleraclitan 
Flux. 

Examining  the  dynamics  of  President  Abram's  pol- 
icy-making, however,  one  is  led  to  quite  a  contrary  formu- 
lation: Everything  bogs  down.  According  to  this  philos- 
ophy, what  is  temporary  inevitably  becomes  permanent: 
when  you  slip  in  the  mud  you  stay  there.  Such  a 
formulation  might  very  well  credit  Mr.  Abram  as  a  philos- 
opher— perhaps  astute  enough  even  to  rival  the  great 
Heraclitus.  Hut  as  an  epithet  for  an  administrator,  it  just 
doesn't  cut  the  mustard. 

For  three  weeks  has  a  proposal  on  a  permanent  ju- 
diciary lain  on  the  President's  desk.  He  has  known  what 
it  contains  for  several  months,  we  might  add.  Pending  ac- 
tion on  this  proposal,  a  shabby  ad  hoc  judicial  body,  made 
up  of  five  faculty  and  four  students,  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  a<lministration  and  Student  Council.  As  we  have  made 
plain  in  an  editorial  in  the  previous  issue,  this  committee 
amounts  to  a  slap  in  the  face  of  justic*?.  Yet  for  three 
weeks  has  a  proposal  on  a  permanent  judiciary  lain  on  the 
President's  desk. 

Under  this  proposal  —  wliich  again,  The  Justice  has 

previously  endorsed — the  judiciary  would  be  composed  of 
five  students,  four  faculty,  and  two  administrators.  The 
students  an<l  faculty  who  will  serve  would  be  chosen  at 
large  by  their  respective  constituencies.  The  two  adminis- 
trators wouldn't  be  associated  with  the  Dean  of  Students 
Oflice  which  will,  in  turn,  prosecute  the  cases.  Yet  for 
three  weeks  etc.  .  .  . 

There  have  been  rumbles  that  Abram  and  even  some 
faculty  members  are  opposed  to  the  plan  ti*eir  colleagues 
have  drawn  up.  If  there  is  any  substance  to  these  re- 
ports, their  grievances  should  be  publicly  aired,  for  it  is 
impermissible  to  have  the  President  smother  such  a  plan 
by  pocket  veto.  It  is  time  the  administration  was  jolted 
out  of  its  celebrated  inert  posture  and  moved  —  we  quote 
the  words  of  one  administration  ollicial — "to  live  up  to  the 
letter  of  our  commitment."  If  there  is  anything  more  to 
tl.is  than  worthless  verbiage,  the  President  should  act  im- 
mediately. Yet  for  three  weeks  etc.  .  .  . 

Over  the  whole  issue  of  the  Judiciary,  Abram  has 
Leon  something  less  than  honest  both  with  student  and 
Willi  faculty  rei)reseritatives.  Taken  separately,  his  words 
and  his  actions  are  for  the  most  purt  consistent  and  even 
creditable.  The  didiculty  is  that  the  two  are  always  inter- 
fering with  each  other.  The  result  is  a  complete  distrust  in 
anything  the  President  has  to  tell  us;  a  distrust  that  a 
short  while  ago  motivated  the  blacks  to  seize  Ford. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Judiciary  be  established  now 
and  that  the  lease  on  the  "temporary"  body  be  terminated. 
The  President  should  call  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  and  sub- 
mit to  them  the  plan  with  a  favorable  recommendation. 

Refrain:  yet  for  three  weeks  etc.  .  .  .  (repeat  twice). 

Perhaps  Mr.  Abram  should  devote  more  time  to  his 
differences  with  the  pre-Socratics.  In  his  few  months  as 
President  he  may  very  well  have  confounded  a  philosophy 
that  has  held  for  two  thousand  years. 


NEEDED  DESPERAmV! 

Responsible  person  with  car  to  pick  up  Justice 
proofs  in  Brookline  at  5:00  Monday  nights;  another  one 
to  pick  up  copies  of  The  Justice  in  Boston  on  Tuesdays 
at  4:00  and  deliver  them  to  dining  halls,  Gryzmish,  the 
Library,  the  mailroom,  the  snackbar,  and  the  Justice 
office.  Reimbursement  is  $3.00  per  trip.  Contact  Nikk 
PetrofT  (891-6548)  or  put  a  note  in  the  Justice  mailbox 


.     ,  ,.  ,  ,,        i-..   "         ...         J.      ,.v/iiipanied   and    facilitated  by 

st^  ways  to  define  and  focus  his   ,^,,i,kiy    than    his    brother    to   more  apparent  ones    This  plan 
project,  should  put  even  more   learn  what  is  after  all  the  main    ^j^j    ^^^^^^^   the  whole  notion 


justice    before    his    conciusioris  then  does  genuine  learning  be-  together 

on  his  special  topic  have  valid-  „:„  4p,  i-.i.^  r^laro  ivfi^in^*.                             .,•    - 

•  .            ^             ^  gin  10  uiKc  place.  jt    can    be    something 

^'                              u     4       •  U4        ^^  ^  ^'"  ^^^  mistaken,  many  he  does  with  part  of  his  time 

Thus  even   though   it   might  ^'advantaged"  students  will  be  over  a   period  of  five  or  more 

seem   as  though  starting   with  viiower  to  give  up  the  opposite  years   while   engaged   in  other 

the  students  own  special  topic  frame  of  mind  which  blocks  activities  he  feels  it  important 

would  be  too  narrow,  it  could  j^arning    for    so    many:    that  to   maintain.   Or   going  to  col- 

l"*.      .u"^""^*^  ^^  ^*i^^'^^-  !^^  ^f     you     perform     certain  lege  can  be  something  he  does 

b€«tt^r  than  many  of  our  mtro-  t^^^s  or  activities  which  full-time  for  a  year  or  two  in 

ductory  courses  now   do:   gen-  ^^^^  y^^^  ..(joing  what  you  are  order   to   build   up   intellectual 

^  J"^  Th-   '"  r""'^      Aft^  '^' M^  supposed  to  do"  -  Uiking  cer-  and  academic  skills;  then  stops 

i^st^of  lic^'^^lnHwith   nn^v   n  ^''^'^  courscs.  passing  your  eyes  to  work  for  a  couple  of  years 

most  ox   us  start   with  only  a  diligently    over    certain    hun-  and   let  things   digest  —  tries 

few   genuine  interests  and  de-  ^rc^di  of  pages,  -  and  making  out    new    ways    of    looking  at 

hv^f^Hn'^n^lo^^'^'^r?'^^  certain  kinds  of  internal  grunt  things  while  engaged   in  some 

ori^1ni?^>n^.       ^      "'^  ^^  """^  '""^^    ''"^    Strainings    that    feel  practical  task  or  job.  Much  of 

uiiKiiwi  ones.  jj^^    "trying   your    best,"    then  what  we  are  looking  for  in  good 

If  we  use  good   teachers   in  learning  is  guaranteed:  the  de-  students  may  be  as  much  n  func- 

this  enterprise  —  and  teachers  gree  will   be  g-ven   to   you  by  tion    of   growth,    lived   experi- 

who  have  interests  across  dis-  right,    by    obligation,    because  ence  and   the  pa.ssage   of  time 

ciplines  —  "starting  where  the  you  deserve  it.  Certainly  these  as    it    is    of    what    happens   in 

student   is  at     will  not  be  in-  delicate   but   crucial    inner    re-  classrooms 

compatible    with    good    stand-  adjustments  are  apt  to  take  a  Breaking  the  tie  between  go- 

ards  either  of  rigor  or  breadth,  good    deal    of    time    for    many  (Continued  on  Page  10) 


Uses  of  History 

15  March  19G9 
To  the  Editors: 

Mr.  lancovici's  letter  in  last 
week's  Justice  raises  some  im- 
portant questions  about  tlic 
uses  of  history. 

If  history  in  any  way  reflects 

the     collective     experience     of 

mankind,     then     certainly     it 

should  be  possible  to  extract 
from  it  lessons  relevant  to  our 
own  problems.  However,  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  seen,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  "Mu- 
nich Analogy",  the  dangers  of 
histor.v  misunderstood  and  mis- 
used. Now,  it  appears,  a  new 
set  of  Munich  Analogies  is  be- 
ing deployed.  Thus  again  and 
again  one  hears  black  militants 
On  the  campuses  being  com- 
pared to  Nazi  storm  troopers. 
But  to  overlook  the  basic  dif- 
ference between  a  movement 
that  seeks  to  impose  oppres- 
sion and  a  movement  that  seeks 
to  free  itself  from  such  oppres- 
sion, between  a  movement  that 
seeks  to  impose  rt^pressive  au- 
thority and  a  movement  that 
struggles  against  repressive  au- 
thority —  this  again  consti- 
tutes a  flagrant  misuse  of  his- 
tory, especially  shameful,  to 
my  mind,  when  employed  by 
those  who  have  themselves  suf- 
fered from  racist  oppression. 

The  analogy  indicated  by 
Mr.  lancovici's  letter  is  a  more 
interesting  case:  —  After  the 
horrors  of  the  Final  Solution 
the  majority  of  the  surviving 
Jews  of  Europe  decided  that 
they  could  no  longer  permit 
their  destiny  to  be  subject  to 
the  will  of  others.  They  re- 
solved that  they  would  no 
longer  be  defenseless  victims. 


Many,  like  myself,  who  were 
not  in  principle  in  favor  of 
Zionism  found  themselves 
forced  to  sympathize  with  this 
resolve,  once  they  had  fully 
understood  the  experience  that 
ltd  to  it. 

Til  is  seems  to  me  to  be  quite 
analogous  to  what  has  hap- 
pened recently  within  the  black 
community  in  this  country.  But 
at  this  point  Mr.  lancovici  fal- 


sifies the  analogy:  for,  accord- 
ing to  him,  it  would  seem  that 
only  Fascist  extremists,  only 
Irgun  and  the  Stern  gangs  were 
willing  to  resort  to  force,  if 
need  be,  to  determine  their  own 
destiny  —  as  though  Hagiinah 
had  never  existed  or  had  been 
committed  totally  to  Hie  em- 
ployment of  non- violent  and 
legal  means! 

(Coniinued  on  Page  S) 
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The  Squire-archy 
And  'Student's  Affairs' 

By  DAVID  SWEDEN  an    unfortunate   administrative 

Mr.    Sweden    is   a   Graduate   oversight,    which    Mr.    Squire 


Student  in  Politics. 

The  Brandeis  Squire-archy,  or 
all  administrators  are  paper 
timers. 

On  Friday,  March  14th,  at  a 
meeting  organized  by  no-one's 


promised  to  *'look  into."  Dur- 
ing the  hour  and  a  half  ha- 
rangue to  which  we  were  sub- 
jected, Mr.  Squire  .succeeded  in 
explicating  the  first  two  of 
these  ten  demands.  He  was  as- 
sisted in  this  endeavor   by   Ri- 


L^uite  sure  who,  the  newly  ap-  cardo  Boales,  a  TYP  student  oa 
pointed  Vice-President  for  Stu-  the  executive  committee  of  Af- 
dent  Affairs,   David   P.  Squire,   ro,  and  Gaye  Tuchman.  a  grad- 


addressed  those  of  us  graduate 
students,  who,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  cared  sufficiently 
about  black  students  and  their 
problems  to  go  first  to  hear — 
but  later  (inevitably)  to  jeer — 
at  the  administrator  directly 
and  personally  responsible  for 
"student  affairs"  (not  my  af- 
fairs, 1  hope). 

Mr.  Squire,  formerly  a  suc- 
cessful shoe  manufacturer  and 
lately   the  Washington  bureau- 
crat   running    the    Job    Corps                ^                         1    .    ^      / /# 
(which  accounts  for  his  under-   promised  tO    lOOK  intO. 
standing    of    young    people,    so  ■  


uate  student  in  Sociology  who 
spoke  from  that  general  per- 
spective which  is  often  called 
"white  radical." 

Absurd! 

At  this  point  where  report- 
ing should  begin,  the  theatre 
of  the  absurd  or  what  used  to 
be   called   just    good   old   farce 


a 


which   Mr.   Squire 


Man 
n  His 


The  aut}tor  of  tliis  state' 
ment  perforce  imposes  an  al- 
legorical interpretation: 

Soar,  man!  Soar  high  into 
the  heavens!   Little  aware  is 
he  —  (how  can  he  be  when 
his  eye  is  but  the  starry-eyed 
remain    of    idealistic    blank- 
ness)     —    that    his    body    is 
only  vaguely   reminiscent  of 
distortions  of  classical  form. 
And    his    legs    drag    behind, 
transforming  into  the  stilted 
legs   and    three-toed    feet   of 
the  birds,  his  family.  But  are 
the   birds  really  his   family? 
Or   have   they  deceived   him 
into  believing  that  they  are 
by  offering  him  the  freedom 
of  the  skies,  a  freedom  which 
is  not  his,  an  illusion  of  free- 
dom? Just   look,  look  at  the 
stern,  almost  angry,  but  sor- 
rowful and  disappointed  face 
of    the    father    (the    govern- 
ment of  the   United  States?, 
perhaps    even    the    adminis- 
tration of  a  university?  ) .  See 
how  his  own  body  is  fat  and 
deformed    and    incapable    of 
any  real  flight  itself  although 
he   rests   high   in   the  air  by 
some    presupposed    notion 
that    he    belongs    there.    His 
wings   are    too   small    to   fly, 
and  one  wing  is  upside  down; 
and  yet,   he   teaches   man   to 
fly,  man  who  is  perfectly  sus- 
pended in  the  air. 


Beneath  the  father's  eyes 
are  the  painted  lines  of  a 
warrior  —  ?ven  while  he 
professes  to  teach  man  to 
fly.  Above  his  eyes  his  anger 
Is  expressed  by  parallel  lines: 
order,  the  rational  tradition. 
And  does  not  this  order  some- 
times appear  ridiculous  and 
purposeless,  as  in  the  useless 
triangle  across  the  center  of 
his  body.  Its  only  purpose 
seems  to  offer  some  structure 
to  an  amorphous  shape;  its 
value  is  only  in  relation  to 
itself. 

But  his  mother,  dear  crea- 
ture that  she  is.  coaxes  him 
to  fly.  sincerely  (look  at  her 
eyes! )  believing  that  if  he 
accomplishes  this  flight  he 
will  have  accomplished  some- 
thing worthwhile.  But  dear 
mother,  look  at  your  son!  Is 
the  introduction  into  the  land 
of  amorphous  clouds  (much 
more  like  the  fathers  body 
than  a  whale's)  worth  the 
lifelessness  it  has  imposed  on 
him?  He  was  not  meant  to 
fly.  He  has  mistaken  his  cous- 
ins for  his  parents.  His  goal, 
the  sun,  still  possesses  the 
same  unnatural  form  it  did 
when  he  was  in  grade  school. 
Alas,  how  little  he  has 
changed.  And  he  has  only 
grown  by  shifting  to  a  high- 
er place.  Wail,  woman!  Wail. 


'SfiOStaJentTrawJCttiif 
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However,  there  is  a  way 
out.  The  blotch  on  the  lower 
left  serves  to  remind  the 
reader  that  this  is  only  ink, 
and  that  interpretation  is 
only  imagination  in  the  form 
of  imposition,  and  that  re- 
pression in  this  case,  as  for 
the  man  in  the  picture,  is 
only  the  result  of  misplaced 
faith  in  a  repressive  (repres- 
sively-de-sublimatory)  sys- 
tem. 

The  author  reminds  the 
reader  that  he  despises  him; 
but  will  accept  any  other  in- 
terpretation of  this  picture 
(vision,  if  you  like);  but  will 
accept  no  interpretation  that 
is  not  recognizable  as  some 
form  of  radical  sensibility. 

Philoctetes 


he  assured  me)  and  the  U.S.  ad- 
visor on  economic  and  social 
matters  to  the  U.N.  Agency  on 
Human  Rights  (which  accounts 
for  his  knowledge  of  black 
people),  attempted  to  give  us  a 
progress  report  on  the  admin- 
istration's response  to  the  ten 
black  non-negotiable  demand.s, 
presented  somewhere  back  in 
early  January — but  that  is  an- 
other story. 

Mr.  Squire  consented  to  give 
us  an  hour  and  a  half  of  his 
valuable  time.  "Value"  here 
poses  ethical  and  philosophical 
problems  of  the  first  order  be- 
cause it  can  be  argued  that  ev- 
ery hour  Mr.  Squire  spends  at 
Brandeis  may  contribute  to  the 
destruction  of  the  university 
he  considers  it  his  mission  to 
preserve. 

Mr.  Squire's  remarks  were 
based  on  the  administration's 
position  paper  brought  out  on 
March  6th  (the  Thursday  of 
our  sit-in  week,  remember?), 
but  conceived  by  the  responsi- 
ble authorities  considerably  be- 
fore this.  This  statement  of 
"progress"  on  the  demands  was 
circulated  to  all  Brandeis  stu- 
dents, though  graduate  stu- 
dents  were  excludtKl  owing  to 


Violence  on  the  Campuses 

Bv  RICHARD  FREUDENHEIM  activity    is    more    far    reaching 

■*^  than  it  has  yet  become  at  Bran- 

"Trouble   on   the   campuses"  dejs      The     Globe's     story     on 

makes   a    lot    of   news   for   the  Berkeley  relates  that  the  cam- 

^A  '.^       Tr^Qv'Q     r<;iindav's)    Pus  has  been  closed  down  by  a 
media.     Todays     (Sunday  s)    ^-^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^ 


Boston  Globe  has  a  news  arti- 
cle which  brings  its  readers 
up  to  date  on  campus  disturb- 
ances across  the  country,  and 
especially.of  course,  on  the  par- 
adigmatic "trouble"  at  Berke- 
ley and  San  Francisco  State. 
Not  until  you  finish  speed-read- 
ing the  headlines  in  the  news 
section  and  turn  to  try  your 
super  GTO  eyes  on  the  maga- 
zine can  you  rest  and  put  your 
finger  on  the  Globe's  perspec- 
tive: "Television  soap  operas — 
the  pot  and  long  hair  of  the 
Middle  Americans."  Reach  for 
your  Marcuse  and  pray! 

The   spokesmen  for   "Middle 


A^^icr  a\?e;pt   despiri^efy   eh...points   "i«.U--tat,on 


to  obscure  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  themselves  and 
the  student  -  hippies  of  the 
"movement."  much  in  the  tra- 
dition of  recent  Brandeis  presi- 
dents. This  difference  must  be 
pursued  however,  for  we  are 
talking  about  nothing  less  than 
the  difference  between  a  way 
of  life  that  has  personal  mean- 
ing and  a  life  whose  meaning  is 
prescribed  by  societal  others. 
The  latter  is  hardly  meaning, 
less  a  life. 

The  pursuit  of  a  meaningful 
life  in  our  times  has  become 
the  pursuit  of  a  different  way 
of  life.  This  takes  a  certain 
strength  and  a  lot  of  expernnen- 
tatioii  which  can  be  part  of  the 
point  of  going  to  college.  More, 
the  pursuit  of  a  different  and 
personally  meaningful  way  of 
life  leads  ineluctably  to  con- 
frontation and  thu.s  to  political 
activity  in  defense  of  that  way 

of  life. 

At   Berkeley 

On  other  campuses,  oolitical 


takes   over.      Mr.    Squin-    blus- 
tered  and    bantered,    was   con- 
fused   and     contradictory.     His 
initial    self-confidence    or    cool 
quickly  evai>orated  as  the  tem- 
perature rose.  His  emphatic  af- 
hrmalions      and      denials      dis- 
solved in  tlu'  welter  of  counter- 
statements,     relevant    informa- 
tion   and   insights   provided    by 
both  Mr.  Boales  and  Miss  Tuch- 
man.    For    example,    the    Veep 
claimed  that  the  adminislralion 
would  not  state  in  writing  that 
one    chairman    of    the    African 
and    Afro   -   American    Studies 
Dept.  or  the  Directors  of  Black 
Recruitment  and  TYP  had  to  be 
acceptable  to  Afro.    Mr.  Boales 
pointed  out  simply  that  such  a 
written  assurance  had.   in  fact 
already  been   received  by  Afro 
signed    by     Peter    Diamandop- 
oulos.    Dean    of    Faculty.      Mr. 
Squire  conveyed  to  us  hij  sur- 
prise,   always    an    hone.st,    but 
scarcely  at  this  time  a  reassur- 
ing emotional  response.  We  ex- 
pect   our     President    to     be     a 
"forked   -   tongued     Georgia 
cracker,"  but  it  is  disturbing  to 
realize  that  this  administrative 
schizophrenia  is  reflected  by  his 
lieutenants. 

The  one  major  substantive 
disagreement  which  arose  con- 
cerned the  Special  Recruit- 
ment Program  the  Administra- 
tion has  put  forward  to  meet 
the  Black  students'  demand  for 
a  Black  Recruitment  Program. 
Mr.  Squire  was  here  arguing 
that  the  administration's  al- 
ternative proposal,  to  cover  all 
'economically  disadvantaged" 
students,  (thi.s  is  the  current 
liberal  euphemism  for  what 
used  to  be  called  "poor" 
was  a  genuine  i  m  p  1  e- 
ment  tion  of  the  Black  demand. 
Mr.  Boales  ironically  observed 
that  the  present  admissions  ap- 
paratus was  especially  designed 
to  mevt  the  needs  of  white  stu- 
dents, so  what  the  Black  stu- 
dents wrnled  was  merely  a 
parallel  organization  to  fulfill 
Black  requirements 

Squire  in  TYP  ^ 

At  this  stage  a  quietly  reas- 
surini;  voice  behind  me  belont;- 
ing  to  an  anonymous  faculty 
member  whispered  to  me  thut 
TYP  had  to  be  continued  to  en- 
able   Mr.    Squire    to    enroll    m» 

w^  a^  ^«.v-^    .  ^ -^  that  through  a  year's  intensive 

TheTssue "is  exactly;  but  clearly  study  assisted  by  specially  pro- 
what  has  happened  is  that  stu  vided  black  and  white  educa- 
dent  political  activity  has  in-  tors  he  may  take  his  rightrul 
creased  with  the  escalation  of  place  in  the  University.  11  is 
(Continued  on  page  8)  (Continued  on  page  8) 


weeks.  Governor  Reagan  has 
ordered  National  Guardsmen 
onto  the  campus  to  prevent 
violent  confrontations  lx»tween 


Nothing    creates    politi- 
cal consciousness  like  a 
bit  of  violence. 

striking  students  and  |>olice. 
There  is  talk  of  making  the 
guard  permanent,  of  fencing  in 
the  campus  and  allowing  stu- 
dents  to   enter  only   at   certain 


of  ID  cards.  I  am  not  sure  what 
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71^^  G(?w/  According  to  Mel  Lyman 


Max  Pizer 


As  members  of  a  society  in 
which  "doing  it  on  your  own" 
has  become  such  an  obsession, 
Americans  often  shut  them- 
selves off  from  each  other. 
Ideas  cannot  circulate  easily  in 
our  society,  and  an  atmosphere 
with  little  communication 
breeds  distrust  among  its  mem- 
bers. One  alternative  to  this 
kind  of  a  society  is  community 
living,  which,  by  bringing  its 
members  closely  together,  cre- 
ates an  atmosphere  that  facili- 
tates understanding  and  the  in- 
tercourse of  ideas.  The  Fort 
Hill  community,  located  in  Bos- 
ton's Roxbury  section,  repre- 
sents such  an  attempt. 

The  people  on  Fort  Hill  have 
felt    the    restrictiveness    which 
the  American  way  of  life  im- 
poses    upon     self-expression. 
They  gathered  together  on  Fort 
Hill    because   there   are   fewer 
restrictions  there,  because  com- 
munication   is   easier   and    be- 
cause    there     is     Mel     Lyman. 
Mel's   influence   can    be   found 
in  every  comer  of  the  commn- 
nity.  It  is  as  real  as  his  picture 
which    can    also    be    found    in 
every  corner  ol  the  community. 
In   addition    to   organizing   the 
community,     Mel,    more     than 
anyone  else  on  Fort  Hill,  can 
communicate  with  other  pcH>ple 
around  him.  Tlie  people  in  the 
community  believe  that  intense 
suffering   has   instilled   in   Mel 
an   unusual  need  to   communi- 
cate, and  in  satisfying  this  need 
he    has    developed    an    ability 
which  exceeds  that  of  anyone 
else  on  Fort  Hill.  Members  of 
the   community    are    living    on 
Fort  Hill  out  of  a  desire  to  live 
communally  and  out  of  a  desire 
to    learn    from   Mel.    He   is   the 
master;  they  are  his  disciples. 
Astrology,  Music   Eminent 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  as- 
pects of  the  community   is  the 
importance  which  the  members 
place  upon  astrology.  Upon  my 


that  they  can  better  understand 
each  other  by  knowing  each 
other's  signs,  and  if  I  did  not 
leave  believing  In  astrology,  I 
at  least  saw  astrology  having 
nothing  but  a  positive  effect  on 
a  newly  formed  relationship. 
No  one  was  snubbed  because  he 


.ship  begins  to  stunt  rather  than 
to  nourish  an  individual's 
j-Towth,  (which  is  rather  often 
on  Fort  Hill)  the  two  people  in- 
volved usually  separate. 

The  most  effective  means  of 
communication  is  through  the 
community      itself      which      is 


^'So  while  most  of  you  turn  your  heads  and  con- 
tinue sticking  to  your  silly  romantic  beliefs  I'll 
let  the  rest  of  you  in  on  a  little  secret.  Tm  Christ, 
i  swear  to  God,  in  PERSON,  and  I'm  about  to  turn 
this  foolish  world  upside  down/' 


"Mel's  influence  can  be 
found  in  every  corner  of 
the  community.  It  is  as 
real  as  his  picture  which 
can  also  be  found  in  ev- 
ery corner  of  the  com- 
munity." 

f^^: :.. .-.       .       A 

arrival  and  throughout  my 
short  stay  at  Fort  Hill,  the  first 
question  that  anyone  would 
ask  was  what  were  my  sun  and 
moon  signs.  (1  had  at  first  to 
confess  my  ignorance  of  the  lat- 
ter.) Having  learned  that  I  was 
a  Cancer/Capricorn,  my  inter- 
locutor felt  he  know  enough 
ab<}ut  me  to  speak  freely  with- 
out fear  of  offending   me. 

Although  the  people  of  Fort 
Hill  could  not  convince  me  of 
astrology's  verity,  their  ex- 
ample did  make  me  aware  of 
the  ability  of  astrology  to  draw 
people  together.  The  people  feel 


was     a     Leo     instead     of    an 

Aquarius. 

Another  more  universal 
means  of  communication  is 
through  music.  Mel  Lyman  is 
himself  a  musician  and  he  is 
joined  on  Fort  Hill  by  several 
other  musicians  including  for- 
mer jug-bander  Jim  Kweskin. 
Together  they  have  organized 
a  "show"  with  films  and  music 
which  has  been  performed  sev- 
eral times  outside  the  commu- 
nity. So  far  The  Lyman  Family 
(they  will  release  a  record 
later  this  year)  has  not  been 
received  as  well  as  they  hoped. 

The  audiences  who  in  many 
instances   had   come   expecting 
to  tap  their  feet  to  Jim  Kwes- 
kin, were  instead  treated  to  an 
entirely  new  approach  to  music, 
as  musicians  tried  to  "bridge" 
the  traditional  distance  between 
performers  and  audience.  They 
discovered    that    the    audience 
was  quite  unprepared  for  such 
performances,      reacting     with 
surprise  in  some  cases,  with  bel- 
ligerance  in  others.  But  though 
this  may  have  disappointed  Mel 
and  the  rest  of  the  community, 
it  certainly   did  not  disillusion 
them.  The  Lyman  Family  is  an- 
ticipating the  day  when  outside 
audiences  will  venerate  them. 

Importance  of  Sexuality 

The  attitude  of  Fort  Hill 
toward  sex  is  especially  indica- 
tive of  the  members'  quest  for 
self- improvement  through  self- 
expression.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  charges  leveled  at 
communities  such  as  Fort  Hill 
is  that  they  breed  promiscuity. 
No  doubt  some  hedonists,  who 
are  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation,  caji  be  found  on  Fort 
Hill.  But  1  saw  nothing  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim  that  sexual 
matters  are  not  generally  con- 
ducted seriously.  In  fact,  though 
relationships  last  for  less  time 
on  Fort  Hill  than  they  do  out- 
side, it  scK'ms  that  while  they 
occur  they  are  taken  more  ser- 
iously. To  members  of  the  com- 
munity a  sexual  relationship  in 
addition  to  its  forthright  satis- 
factions, satisfies  a  need  for 
what  they  call  "communica- 
tion:" the  sexual  relationship  is 
another  means  —  a  particularly 
intense  means — through  which 
people  can  understand  each 
other.  Therefore,  people  expect 
the  relationship  to  help  them 
grow    and    when    the   relation- 


structured  to  draw  its  members 
thereby  causing  constant  inter- 
action. The  community  is  still 
young  and  still  growing,  so 
there's  a  lot  of  work  to  be 
done.  The  old  houses  must  be 
renovated.  Tlie  children  of 
whom  there  seem  to  be  an 
abundance  must  be  taken  care 
of.  Meals  have  to  be  cooked, 
and  of  course  American  Avatar, 
the  underground  magazine 
which  broadcasts  the  voice  of 
Mel  Lyman's  community,  must 
be  prepared. 

Avatar  Adventure 

The  copy  of  Avatar  is  put 
together  in  the  basement  of  one 
of  the  houses.  When  there  is 
work    to    do,    the    usual    staff 


zine  should  be  devoted  to  Mel. 
Articles  are  written  about  Mel; 
in  each  issue  there  are  count- 
less photographs  and  drawings 
of  Mel;  and  of  course  there  are 
the  words  of  Mel  himself.  (In 
the  last  issue,  five  of  the  nine 
signed  pieces  were  Mel's) 

As  a  writer,  Mel's  style  can 
only  be  described  as  unpredict- 
able. At  times  he  is  sensitive, 
even  poetic  as  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  last  Avatar  in- 
dicates: 

"Everyone  who  resides  within 
this  community  has  lived  and 
experienced  widely  in  the 
greater  community,  we  are  not 
strangers  to  the  world.  We  have 
not  gathered  here  to  isolate 
ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  but  rather  to  establish 
a  greater  order  within  that  or- 
der, an  order  bom  of  willing 
cooperation  and  necessary  dis- 
cipline, an  order  that  adapts  to 
the  needs  of  the  moment." 

But  Mel  is  not  always  so 
poetic.  Sometimes  he  tries  to 
reach  the  readers  in  another, 
completely  different  way:  by 
antagonizing  them.  He  will 
overstate  his  case  because  he 
believes  in  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  his  cause  and  at  present, 
when  apathy  is  his  greatest 
enemy,  he  would  rather  shock 
those  apathetic  people  who  can- 
not accept  his  views  into  op- 
posing him.  He  believes  that  in 


HOC  EST  CORPUS,  Mystic  collage  o/  Lyriuin  and  Fort  Hill. 
(George  Peper,  artist). 


members  are  joined  by  just 
about  everyone  else  in  the 
community.  People  are  con- 
stantly passing  in  and  out  of 
the  tiny  rooms,  making  sug- 
gestions and  beaming  at  the 
current  issue  of  Avatar  as  it 
slowly  takes  shape.  Despite  the 
apparent  informality,  the  peo- 
ple who  work  for  Avatar  are 
very  serious  about  their  work. 
The  magazine,  unlike  most 
underground  publications,  rare- 
ly deals  with  current  events 
and  instead  concentrates  on 
conveying  the  Fort  Hill  experi- 
ence to  people  outside  the  com- 
munity. It  is  therefore  appro- 
priate that  most  of  the  maga- 


order  to  fully  appreciate  his 
message  these  people  must  first 
summon  up  all  their  convic- 
tions in  a  final  effort  to  repu- 
diate him.  When  the  effort 
fails  (and  Mel  believes  that  it 
inevitably  will)  they  will  real- 
ize the  emptiness  of  their  con- 
victions and  will  finally  be  won 
over.  In  the  meantime,  Lyman 
would  rather  have  50  faithful 
devotees  than  1000  reluctant 
followers. 

Perhaps,  this  desire  to  win 
people  over  completely  or  not 
at  all  is  what  is  behind  Mel's 
claim  that  he  is  Christ.  The 
next  issue  of  Avatar  (due  some- 
time around  the  Vernal  Equi- 
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Mel  Lyman,  formerly  of  the 
Leary  /  Cholmondeley  /  Brandeit 
crowd  (old  Brandeis,  that  is.) 

nox)  will  contain  an  official 
announcement  of  this  convic- 
tion, and  although  it  will  come 
as  no  surprise  to  anyone  who 
has  read  even  a  few  issues  of 
the  magazine,  it  will  shock  the 
unsuspecting  reader.  On  one 
page  Mel  appears  in  a  sweat- 
shirt with  a  silly  grin,  holding 
an  imaginary  globe  in  his 
hands.  Beside  the  photograph 
an  article  with  the  following 
excerpt  will  be  printed: 

**So  while  most  of  you  turn 
your  heads  and  continue  stick- 
ing to  your  silly  romantic  be- 
liefs I'll  let  the  rest  of  you  in 
on  a  little  secret.  I'm  Christ,  I 
swear  to  God,  in  PERSON,  and 
I'm  about  to  turn  this  foolish 
world    upside   down." 

Now  Mel's  definition  of 
Christ  is  far  more  acceptable 
than  he  wishes  us  to  believe, 
but  he  waits  before  explaining 
it  because  he  wants  the  people 
who  read  this  to  react  with  the 
greatesst  hatred  and  horror  that 
thcy  can  muster.  According  to 
Mel,  one  becomes  Christ  when 
one  can  completely  reveal  him- 
self to  others  without  fear. 
PerftH:t  commun  icatio  n — 
whether  it  be  through  painting 
or  writing  poetry  or  hitting 
home  runs — is  the  quality  of 
Christ. 

"Christ  is  an  absolute  not  a 
man  and  not  a  time.  Christ  is 
the  spirit  of  God,  and  men  have 
had  that  experience  down 
through  the  ages.  When  Bach 
was  at  his  peak  he  was  Christ; 
when  a  man  is  deeply  in  love 
HE  is  Christ." 

Aside  from  the  religious  im- 
plications of  Avatar,  Mel  Ly- 
man and  his  followers  on  Fort 
Hill  appear  superficially  to  be 
"unpatriotic"  as  well.  First  of 
all  their  presence  on  Fort  Hill 
represents  a  dissatisfaction  with 
life  outside  the  community. 
Moreover,  they  are  constantly 
attacking  that  life  in  Avatar. 

But  strangely  enough  this  is 
not  the  case:  I  was  struck  by 
the  overwhelming  feeling  with- 
in the  community  that  America 
was  a  great  country  and  that 
they  were  all  trying  to  make 
it  even  greater.  According  to 
the  people  on  Fort  Hill,  Ameri- 
ca can  only  improve  through  a 
collective  effort.  Stimulated  by 
influences  such  as  Avatar,  each 
individual  in  the  country  will 
eventually  learn  about  the  im- 
portance of  self-expression  as 
it  is  known  on  Fort  Hill.  Once 
he  has  learned  this,  he  will 
rebel  against  the  restrictiveness 
of  our  society  and  no  longer 
fear  communicating  with  the 
people  who  surround  him.  If 
there  is  any  chance  of  condi- 
tions ameliorating  this  country, 
the  people  will  have  to  want  to 
improve  their  situation  and  do 
the  job  themselves. 

The  last  and  most  difficult 
aspect  of  Fort  Hill  to  accept  is 
N*el  Lyn^an  himself.  He  is  a 
man  who  claims  to  have  no  ego 
at  all  and  yet  after  spending  a 
day  at  Fort  Hill  (without  ever 
seeing  him)  I  left  believing  that 
this  man  had  one  of  the  biggest 
egos  in  history.  But,  looking 
back,  even  that  seems  unim- 
portant. It  is  unimportant  be- 
cause it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  Fort  Hill 
while  rejecting  certain  aspects 
of  the  community  and  Mel's 
persoruility.  The  tendency  is  not 
to  make  the  distinction.  Like 
other  controversial  issues,  Mel 
tends  to  split  the  public's  opin- 
ion of  his  magazine  and  of  his 
community  into  two  opposite 
camps.  There  are  those  who  ac- 
cept him  with  the  faith  of  re- 
ligious fanatics  and  there  are 
those  who  smugly  refuse  to  ad- 
mit the  importance  of  Fort 
Hill.  Fort  Hill  is  important, 
for  its  flaws  notwithstanding 
we  can  see  in  its  existence  a 
serious  flaw  of  our  own  society; 
Its  failure  to  satisfy  some  men's 
needs  for  xU-expnsskuL 
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As  the  Worid  Chums 


Letter  from  Berlin  . . .  Death  of  a  Movement 


Reinhard  Spree  (Michael  Bodemann,  Tr.) 


(EDITOWS  NOTE:  This  letter  was  translated  by  Michael   sociate  it  from  the  "conspiracy  g^assi^ts  groups  has  preser^^^^^   IKufL^^^^^^^^^^ 
Bodemann,  a  graduate  student  in  sociology.    Mr.  Bodemann     of    the    intellectuals."    and    to   the  al.aracter  of  nonconmuttal  S^/*"^^^'?^^/"^?  f^^ 
also  wrote  \he  introduction.)  bring  radical  ^ducation  U>  peo-  occuM  ^^e-py  ^  cS^rSl^is" \he  ^u- 

(Note:   In  tliis  letter,  written  in  January,  Reinhard  Spree  Pje »   homes  and  factories      It  Fmal  Disillusionment  Germany,    best 

analyzes  the  situaUon  of  the  student  movement  in  Berlin.  There  ^^,^^^P^Ji^,fii^nf  wnn?H  hi  ^  ??^\  disillusionment  came  translated  as  ''Great  Society." 
is  little  to  add;  his  pessimism  is  shared  by  many  of  our  friends   political    .'"o^'^^^*^"^  .^^^j^^^^  with  the  last  moves  in  the  cam-  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 

in  Berlin.    This  pessimism  is  increasing  now.  with  the  gradual   broadened.  ^^^^^^^}   '^^"}J!'l^  paign    against    the    emergency  

deconvposiUon  of  the  Left.  It  is  expres^.  among  other  things,   ^^V"*^? ^'v?^'*'^''  "    ^  legislation    (the  new  emergen-  m.  1 

in  the  rising  number  of  rather  nonsensical  terrorist  activities  established  .„„^,^^^_,4  ^*  cy  laws  restrict  basic  rights  and  //|3„*.-.LLe   L^J    certain 

in  the  city.  There  is  serious  factional  fighting  in  the  SDS  (So-  ,v."°'^''  "It'h^i^frt^mX^  Sio^e  Parliamentary  power  m  cases  UUTSCflKe  fiao  CerTQin 
zialistischer  Deutscher  Studentbund ) ,  and,  even  more  .so.  in  the  ^^^.^y,?}^l^^Zl3^^  ^°ho  ^^"fK^'l?  emergency  -  Tr.  g^:„gn,*|^  marketable 
Republikanische  Club,  a  group  of  prominent  young  intellectu-  ^^"^^"A^.^^J^  ^ftP  ^^^f^^^^^^  po^e).  While  the  ruling  parties  emineniiy  marKeTODie 
als    oarticularlv  writers     "       *^        *^  ^        ©  ^gre  largely  mute  on  some  of  ^^  ^^y^^    Christian  I>emocratic   ^„-,|.^.    .  /# 

ais,  parucuiany  wriiers.  .  -^      w,         *.  «*  f^  the     massive     demonstrations,  union    and    Social-Democratic   qualities. 

As  Remhard  indicates,  there  is^a  corisiderable  retreat  to  ^^^  highly  overrated.  p^rty)  made  an  effort  to  push  Zm^^-^^-^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^  m 

more  private  problems.    Former  leaders  of  the  student  left  in       -,..^j  i^..*^hi,^  «<ivfv«tinii<»'*       rvT^ci  ia«7c  thrmurh  th^  rvarlia-  *^^^^^ 
Berlin  are  now  trying  to  get  their  Ph.D.  or  are  preparing  for       R"di  Dutschke    Mystique         these  laws  ^^^^''^^^^^^^^^^       The  failure  of  this  action  was 

cal  student  groups,  with  virtu- 
ally no  support  outside  the  uni- 
versity. No  ties  to  the  working 
class  have  been  established, 
and,  in  confrontations  with  the 
police,  proletarian  housewives 
still  throw  buckets  of  water  on 
students  from  the  fourth  or 
fifth  floor  of  their  slum  apart- 
ment. The  only  things,  it  seems, 
that  are  still  working  well  for 
the  Berlin  Left  are  anti  -  au- 
thoritarian kindergartens. 

Reinhard  Spree  studies  eco- 
nomics at  the  Free  University, 
and  is  just  about  to  take  his 
comprehensives.  He  was  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  planning 
and  running  of  the  Kritische 
llniversitaet,  which  was  set  up 
by  students  and  progressive 
faculty    in    opposition    to    the 


in    opposition    lo    ine     Molotov  cocktails  used  to  destroy  the  USIA  library  in  Frank- 
Free  University  of  Berlin.  ^^^^- ^ 

Commune  Organized  There    are,    accordingly,    no    (when      the      student      Benno 

Recently  Reinhard  has  criteria  with  which  one  can  Ohnesorg  was  killed  by  a  po- 
slar^d  a'^'commLne  wiUi  his  measure  the  success  or  failure  ^'^^^^^l.^\''^^^^''^'>Z^ 
fiirl  friend  and  some  other  of  political  activity.  There  is  a  succeeded  in  shaking  uip  the 
fdends  ana  in  thfs^ase  at  ma?ked  lack  of  organization,  political  leadership  of  the  city, 
least  U  seems  to  be  working  and,  according  to  one's  person-  Both  sides,  the  anti-authoritari- 
w?!!  As  someone  else  has  al  objectives,  one  can  speak  of  an  mass  nrjovement  as  well  as 
&d  out  corL^unes,  as  the  failure  of  the  movement,  or  J^^  ^^^^^t^^oTB"^^^^^^^^^^ 
^bourgeois  versions  of  the  ex-  of  the  necessary  learning  proc-  the  senate  of  Berlin,  Jell  victim 
tended  family  system'' are  espe-  ess  of  the  movement,  in  which  to  the  charisma  of  Rudi  Dut- 
c^ally    poZlar    in^^  mistakes      would      necessarily   schke  and  his  style  of  mobil^- 

cLus^  theTarge  Victorian  style   have  to  be  made,  or  even  of  the   mg  vaguely  motivated  n^sse«. 
fin;irlmonts  arc  iust  too  costly  movement,  as  successful.  Ihe   citizen,   nowevcr.    oecarnL 

fir  01^  or  two  pirsons^  main-       The  movement  has  been  —  quite  nervous  over  the  gentle 
for  one  or  two  persons  lo  mam     ^^^  ^^.^^  is— successful,  if  one  revolutionary  breezes. 

*^*"'  •  '         -        . -'  — i:*         The  public  and  its  mass  me- 

dia made  a  fetish  out  of  Dut- 
schke, while  the  capitalist  bus 


Michael  Bodemann)   considers  the  degree  of  polit- 


"Proletarian  housewives  still  throw  buckets 
of  water  on  students  from  the  fourth  or  fifth 
floor  of  their  slum  apartment." 

The    student    movement    in  ical    engagement,    of    criticism 


iness  men  "marketed"  him   in 


eiTuris  to  ^,"",K^",.n.^ircu;^  parliament.  but  abandoned 
movement    at    the   universities  ^  f   '      tiirfH^t      nressure 

and  the  high  schools  against  ^^«^  ^^  gover^ent^ 
them,  and  against  a  system  against  uie  govcrnmeni^ 
which  needs  such  laws  as  self-  Government  Plea 

protection  against  inner  en-  The  government  had  called 
emies.  This  mobilization  effort  on  the  citizens  of  Bonn  to  stay 
did  not  provide  for  leisurely  at  home,  or  to  spend  the  week- 
demonstrations,  but  demanded  end  outside  the  city.  The  dem- 
political  discussion  at  work  —  onstrators  thus  marched 
i.e.  converting  the  university  through  an  empty  city,  listened 
classroom  into  a  locus  of  polit-  to  long  speeches,  and  drove 
ical    education.    But    our    ex-   back  home.  The  government^ 

satisfied  with  this — thus  felt  it 

could  peacefully  approve  these 
laws.  The  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion hardly  reacted  to  the  po- 
litical efforts  of  the  students, 
regarding  the  emergency  legis- 
lation, was  interpreted  as  a 
failure  of  the  entire  campaign. 
The  sympathizers  were  frus- 
trated, while  the  sit-ins  and 
occupations  of  department 
buildings  only  scared  the  lib- 
erals. Since  it  could  no  longer 
sell  its  exotic  looking  agitators, 
the  media  tried  to  de-emphasize 
everything  in  the  radio,  TV, 
new.spapers,  etc. 

The  department  takeovers 
opened  up  new  and  promi.sing 
avenues.  In  the  wrong  moment 
however,  the  sympathizers  be- 
came aware  of  their  personal, 
long-range  needs.  Instead  of 
discu.s.sing  political  strategy, 
one  began  di.scu.ssing  psycho- 
analytical problems  in  small 
circles.  At  th^-  moment,  the 
nece.s.sary  learning  proce.ss  pri- 
marily consists  of  the  attempt 
German  to  rout  the  authoritarian  struc- 
tures. Everyone  wants  to  l>e- 
come  a  Dutschke  these  days. 
Many   read   and   di.scuss   Marx, 


-_  Benno     Ohneaorg,     a 

^  ,.^       .  ,    t.-        w*  •     *     !!  student,  lies  dead  in  the  street, 
good  liberal  fashion    It  IS  true  ^      ^   polix^cman   during 

that  Dutschke,  in  fact,  had  cer-  ..  oi.^i,   dpnionstration  "         ^      .         ^  r>         t 

Uin       emin  ntly       marketable  ^^  anti-b/ta/t  aemon^trgpton.  ^Viihelm  Reich  and  Ro.sa  Lux- 

qualities.  The  bulk  of  the  sym-  „^tations  regarding  the  polit-  embourg.    A    wave  of  j*ociaiist 

pathizers  remained  captives  of  f^i    ^om  Jtment    ^f  ^  s^^  education    has   emerged   which 

their  own  position  as  consum-  '^    ""^  XioSsly        oo      h^gh  ^Pl^^s  the  movement  into  theo- 

ers,  as  is  shWn  by  the  fact  that  s^-Ls  ^ould  be   org^niz^   in  retically  pr.onted  study-groups 

The    student    movement    in  icai    ..............    ..    ...........   they  relapsed  into  an  ^^.Politjcal  t\*J'^^^go^raJ/the'river!Jties  and  -^^^^l^^'J^'^Z 

Berlin  is   in  its  own  theoretical   and  opposition  on  various  lev-    isolation  of  private  life,  when        ,      ^^^   t^c   greatest    M   ef-  J^**^'  \",f^ ,,"     ^n      'restive 

unde?stonding      as    varied     as  els  of  society,  that  it  has  gen-   the  wave  of  demonstrations  be-  ,^^^    ^^^  massive  sit-in.^  and  ^"^J^>f«    ♦?^«rrlT^fhe  ctoitol- 

IC  exSa  na?HaiSlntary   oppo-  erated  —  particularly  astonish-   gan  to  drop  after  the  assas.sina-  ^     Pupation  of   several   de-  weakness  ^^^'^^^^..^^^.^^^  X 

J^^^r^llflZ^^LT^Uc.  society   of   late   capitaUsm    in  t-t^K^d^been  co^ujucat^^  ^^^ ^f^\t^rZn%T^-  ^'Z'  with^'he  S^^^Tl^. 


iif  o?!en\a't'io'n^^^^^^  meet'Tom  ^'The^'educatlonal  Institutions,  an  'strGctures.  in  the  move- 
ist  »"^"tation  wno  meei  ir^  confronted    by   ment's     organizational     efforts 

concerted  Tction  A^reat  num-  contTnual  attacks  both  from  its  restricted  the  political  activity 
bS?  of  high-si?^l  and  members  and  fram  the  outside,  of  those  willing  to  emancipate^ 

^tv  studeits^Sifrwit^  the  Pupils,  apprentices  and  stu-  The  personal  motivation  of 
♦'f.4ilh^'    of    the    c^^^^^  dents  are  the  active  groups  who  most  of  the  sympathizers  re- 

letisn      ^^„^i\n«^   ^*H    '  »^.   have    begun    to    analyze   their  mained      unreflective      and 
S^th  z^wTh'^'onrSr  tSe  ^  Swn  intor^e^s.  and  wh^are  pre-  blurred,   and   the   necessity   of 

^?  ivi^L  Jr^^M^c  Onlv  a  «miall  paring  to  put  these  demands  radical  engagement  could  only 
minorfty  ^hoXveP  Las  aT  -  ^to  practice.  be  conyeyed  to  those  who  hap- 

il^  tP    ro^m^tment   to    political         The  Grassroots  Groups  pened  to  get  into  the  action. 

i^ia^r^nV  TTie  masscs  are  At  the  beginning  of  last  year.  In  the  population  at  large. 
5?fwn^?o  all^Sn^rclrtam  grfssroots  groups  ("Basisgrup-  the  movement  could  not  be 
drawn  "n^»  ,*'^"""  „'  *  time  ocn  ")  arose  in  various  parts  of  broadened,  since  a  true  base 
?hermaV  well  sJancrouVsTde  Serlin  Xe  SDS  and  the  Re-  was  lacking  even  anjong  stu- 
for^more'^  or  U  explainable  publikanische  Club,  the  two  dents  In  the  grassroots  groups, 
reLo^  The  authorftlrian  per-  foci  of  political  education  and  high  school  and  university  stu- 
reasons.  ^ ;\^,^"\"°^"^^^^  organization,  lost  their  central  dents  were    working  on  theo- 

^"  h'-J;  fhn  li.t  ?ow  vear^  d^^  hW-tance.  These  grassroots  retical  questions,  totally  alien- 
r^'"'*- no.  nil  PffortsVorglnize  gmups  were  intondod  to  docen-  ated  from  practical  life.  To  a 
InTdennes  aU  rnitlaUve^^^^^^^  frali^  the  movement,  to  disas-  large  extent,  the  work  m  the 
lit  ical  activity  of  a  movement 
which  claims  to  be  anti-author- 
itarian. 

Not  a  Movement 
It  is  quite  difficult  to  see  the 
activities  of  these  smaller 
groups — or  even  of  larger  ones 
^in  any  abstract  fashion,  as  a 
movement  —  at  least,  if  one 
wants  to  avoid  the  naive  under- 
standing of  the  matter  dis- 
played by  the  ruling  class  in 
Berlin.  In  spite  of  their  polit- 
ical education,  even  the  most 
nclivc  groups  lack  a  clear  no- 
tion of  the  economic  and  social 
forces  in  which  to  operate. 
Tlicrc  are  hardly  any  clear 
noals.  and  there  is  no  theory 
which  v/ould  bridge  the  gap 
between  daily  practice  and  the 
practice  which  should  be 
reached,  i.e..  there  is  no  con- 
vincing pcrsixjctivc  to  worK  rnhn-Dendit  addrcsaing  German  studenla  in  Berlin 
with. 


fensive      character      necessary 
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Think  It  over,  over  coffee. 
TheThink  Drink. 
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THE       JUSTICE 


Contra  Cohon 


L  'Affaire  Zsigmondy  —  // 


By  MICHAEL  FRIEDMAN 

Since  their  controversial  performance  at 
Brandeis  a  few  wetks  back,  the  violin-piano 
team  ol  Denes  Zsi^'mondy  and  Anneliese  Nissen 
(Mrs.  Zsigmondy)  has  j^iven  two  recitals  in  the 
Boston  area.  One  program  (in  the  Dana  Hall 
School  in  Well<\sley)  incUided  the  Brahms 
d  Minor  Sonata,  Ravel  Tzigane  and  Beethoven's 
"Kreutzer"  Sonata;  the  other  consisted  of  the 
three  Bartok  sonatas  at  Holme^i  Hall  in  Har- 
vard. 

The  relationship  of  a  porformer's  personality 
to  the  identity  of  the  works  he  performs  deter- 
mines the  quality  of  his  performance.  The  per- 
formers  who  appear  before  the  large  musical 
public  generally  attempt  little  more  than  a  pro- 
jection  of  their  own   personalities  and   instru- 
mental virtuosity.  One  thinks  of  Heifetz,  Horo- 
witz, Oistrakh,  Rampal,  etc.  How  long  one  can 
sit  through  a  concert  by  one  of  the  latter  de- 
pends on  how  interesting  a  personality  he  is  — 
The  criteria   here  have  something  in  common 
with  those  for  friendship  but  have  little  to  do 
with    music.    Before    the  smaller    but   growing 
academic  public  in  this  country,  there  is  a  fac- 
tion of  performer  that  claims  to  have  achieved 
perfect  knowledge  of  musical  "style",  and  the 
negation   of  personality  —  a   Nirvana-like  ob- 
jectivity.  To   the  extent  that   this  attitude  has 
eliminated  many  extreme  mannerisms  in  per- 
formance, it  has  played  a  constructive  role.  To 
the  extent  that  it  offers  a  more  modest  alterna- 
tive to  the  grosser  manifestations  of  Heifetz  et 
al,  this  altitude  has  great  value.  When  it  takes 
on   the  dimensions   of  musicological   pedantry, 
philosophical   naivete  and   penis  envy,  that   is 
quite  another  s-tory. 

In  this  context,  the  appearance  of  the  Zsig- 
mondy duo  in  colleges  takes  on  special  mean- 
ing. As  musicians,  they  have  never  struggled 
with  this  quality.  Music  appears  to  them  not  as 
an  alienated  vehicle  through  which  to  assert 
their  personalities,  nor  as  the  excuse  to  smother 
them. 

Total  Involvement 

Ami<lst  the  frightening  technical  stumbling 
block.s  of  the  Bartok  sonatas,  it  takes  an  im- 
mense strength  of  musical  motivation  to  pro- 
jtHi  the  musical  values.  With  an  intensity  of 
rhythmic  and  tonal  concentration,  and  a  variety 


"Ihe  perfect  knowledge  of  musical 
'style'  and  the  negation  of  person- 
alty —  a  Nirvana-like  objectivity/' 


of  attacks  and  pacing,  the  2^igmondys  convey 
the  Structural  complexity  of  these  pieces  as 
profoundly  personal  drama.  Through  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  psychological  involvement, 
they  are  ahle  to  arrive  at  tiie  most  satisfying 
intellectual  solutions. 

Pieces  such  as  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer"  and 
Brahms'  d  minor  sonata  make  different  de- 
mands. Continuity  of  line  rather  than  inflection 
of  detail  is  crucial  to  these  pieces.  What  is 
common  to  the  19th  centujy  pieces  and  the  Bar- 
tok sonatas  is  the  dramatic  dimension,  the 
quality  of  role-playing  assumed  by  every  musi- 
cal motif.  This  quality,  combined  with  an  im- 
provisatory sense  of  pacing,  is  what  makes  for 
a  meaningful  recreation  of  musical  events, 
rather  than  a  more  or  less  faithful  note-reading. 

Harmonious  Identities 

Mr.  Zsigmondy  Is  more  the  virtuoso  of  the 


The  Italian  Straw  Hat,  a  play  by  Eugene 
Labiche,  will  be  presented  at  Spingold  The- 
atre froim  March  19  throuigh  March  29. 


duo,  his  playing  is  more  individually  sensual, 
his  inflections  are  those  of  his  native  Hungar- 
ian language.  Miss  Nissen,  a  potent  musical  per- 
sonality, is  less  the  soloist,  more  the  traditional, 
"acceptable"  musician  of  the  two.  Although 
they  share  the  same  tremendous  rhythmic  en- 
ergy and  sense  of  drama,  their  rapport  is  noth- 
ing short  of  miraculous.  It  results  from  their 
idea  of  the  uniqueness  of  musical  performances 
and  a  fascinating  process  of  accommodation 
which,  however,  never  becomes  compromise. 
Over  the  years,  the  coincidence  of  their  identi- 
ties with  each  other  and  with  those  of  the 
pieces  they  play,  has  been  an  unending  source 
of  joy  and  wonder. 


Denis  Zsigmondy  and  Anneliesse  Nissen: 
"their  rapport  is  Jiotliing  short  oj  miracu- 
lous." 


Timm  in  Three 


The  Mime  of  Your  Life 


—  Howard  Erman 


To  the  uninitiated,  the  theatre 
complex  is  a  labyrinth,  a  triple- 
tiered  serpentine  construct  that 
hides  coves,  and  alleys  and 
vast  quantities  of  technical 
equipment.  But  unlike  the  clas- 
sical labyrinth,  you  need  not 
fear  any  misplaced  minatures, 
unless  tney  appear  in  your  own 
mind.  For  exploring  the  small- 
er theatres  is  very  much  like 
exploring  hidden  areas  of  your 
mind:  it  can  be  rough,  torturous 
or  strange,  but  rarely  dull. 

Case  in  point:  two  new  plays 
opened  this  week  in  theatre 
three  (Richard  Goldberg's  play, 
which  opened  in  theatre  two 
is  reviewed  on  the  opposite 
page).  Only  one  of  the  plays — 
The  Spider  and  the  Fox  by  Hen- 
ry Timm  and  Peter  Battis  — 
was  a  total  success,  but  both 
were  original  works  deserving 
the  attention  of  anyone  con- 
cerned with  how  theatre  can 
grapple  with  our  shoddy  and 
precarious  world. 

In  the  theatre  two  duets,  the 
first  play  was  called  Triad.  If 
it  can  be  called  a  play.  While 
Deborah  Battis  and  Mr.  Timm 
read  his  prose-poem,  a  five 
member  mime  troupe,  directed 
by  Amy  Cohen,  expressively 
enacted  the  appropriate  emo- 
tions, preceded  and  followed  by 
a  film  by  Greg  Prestopino.  The 
film  appeared  to  depict  blobs 
of  paint,  running  down  the 
screen;  surprisingly,  it  captured 
a  sense  of  organic  alteration 
that  seemed  quite  appropriate 
to  the  text. 

As  for  the  text  —  well,  it 
might  be  best  described  as  an 
abstract  and  rather  elusive  at- 
tempt to  define  human  i>ossi- 
bilities,  working  its  way  from 
the  violent  to  man  the  peace- 
ful creature.  A  rather  vague 
description,  admittedly,  but  so 
was  the  play,  and  that's  where 
the  problems  began. 

Problems,  Problems 

First,  being  so  undramatic, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to 
stage.  Miss  Cohen's  choreogra- 
phy —  I  think  that  is  an  ap- 
propriate word  here  —  was  a 
valiant  attempt  to  create  some 
visual  excitement  on  stage,  but 
ultimately,  it  adhered  too  close- 
ly to  the  text  to  break  out  of 
the  dramatic  straight-jacket.  It 
might  have  worked  better  had 
the  mime  troup,  which  worked 


effectively  together,  been  used 
to  counter-point  the  text  at 
times. 

Second,  the  text,  by  its  ab- 
stract nature,  drew  my  atten- 
tion at  times  to  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  phrasing.  Usually 
the  images  did  not  hold  up  — 
they  were  often  rough,  preten- 
tious or  inappropriate.  Mr. 
Timm  seems  to  be  a  playwright 


''It  moves  toward 
dance  .  . 


// 


who  enjoys  both  the  sound  of 
his  words  and  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  —  to  wit,  he  reads 
both  plays.  He  is  justified  in 
the  pride  he  takes  in  his  re- 
sonant dramatic  voice  that  im- 
mediately draws  our  attention 
— but  such  a  blessing  can  be- 
come a  curse  when  attention  is 
paid  to  the  sound  of  words 
rather  than  their  meaning. 

Finally  —  and  this  is  crucial, 
I  think  —  Mr.  Timm  is  serious- 
ly mistaken  about  the  role 
myths  and  archetypes  play  in 
the  theatre.  Since  mythical 
theatre  has  become  increasing- 
ly popular  as  a  mode  of  com- 
munication in  the  experimental 
productions  —  particularly  in 
conjunction  with  mime  —  we 
might  want  to  explore  its  func- 
tion. 

Moving  Toward  Dance 

If  Northrop  Frye  is  correct, 
literature  is  moving  from  the 
ironic  to  the  mythical.  This 
heritage  has  penetrated  the 
theatre:  myths  are  not  only 
meaningful  but  aesthetically 
moving  as  well.  They  are  also 
perfectly  suited  to  mime 
troupes,  —  and  at  Brandeis,  the 
most  creative  artistic  energies 
are  being  directed  into  mime 
the«e  days.  Mime  —  non-ver- 
bal and  communal  —  can 
malic  its  profoundest  state- 
ments in  ritualized  myth.  It  is 
the  one  mode  of  theatre  that 
comes  closest  to  the  organic 
roots  of  the  tribal  myth  —  it 
strives  for  that  union  of  form 
and  content,  body  movement 
and  statement,  that  saturates 
both  the  primitive  and  our 
idealized  insights  into  the  un- 
concious.  It  moves  toward 
dance,  trying  to  unite  the  latent 


and  the  subliminal,  the  artifact 
and  the  creator,  the  meaning 
and  the  method,  reaching  for 
that  Romantic  image  of  artistic 
unity  so  well  expressed  in 
Yeats'  "How  can  we  know  the 
dancer  from  the  dance?"  How 
can  we,  indeed,  when  mythic 
mime  is  at  its  best.  The  troupe 
functions  as  separate  members 
and  as  one  organism;  the  drama 
and  the  body  movement  are  in- 
tended to  either  affect 
you  as  a  totality  or  just  leave 
you  cold. 

Triad  left  me  cold.  The  rea- 
son was  simple:  it  was  too  ab- 
stract, too  close  to  pure  form. 
And  this  where  the  misconcep- 
tion about  myth  lies.  As  Jung 
pointed  out,  his  theory  of  a  col- 
lective unconscious  only  postu- 
lated basic  forms,  the  content 
of  which  would  be  filled  in  by 
a  particular  culture.  Literature 
must  be  culture  based  (albtMt 
not  necessarily  Westernized). 
To  present  the  underlying 
meaning  of  myth,  the  basic 
pattern,  without  the  flesh  ol 
content  is  confused  at  best,  and 
dull  at  worst.  Triad  was  dull. 

Myth   Weaving 

Mr.  Timm  tried  to  get  around 
this  by  attempting  to  weave  in 
his  own  creative  alterations  ol 
some  basic  Western  myths  -^ 
Cain  and  Abel,  Odysseus'  voy- 
ages, for  example.  It  fell  flat, 
as  any  hodge-podge  of  mythic 
structure  must. 


immm 
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The  one  mode  of  the- 
atre that  comes  closest 

to  organic  tribal  myth/' 

»     -  .     .  I 

This  was  thrown  into  partic- 
ularly sharp  contrast  by  the 
second  play,  The  Spider  and  the 
Fox,  one  of  the  rarest  gems 
I've  seen  at  Brandeis  this  year. 
It  was  not  only  charming  and 
sharply  original  in  both  con- 
ception and  production,  but  it 
included  performances  by  Rich- 
ard Komins  and  Ira  Brenner 
that  were  brilliant. 

The  play  is  a  simple  fairy- 
tale. Billy  Bean  (Billy  Cardin) 
a  humble  farmer,  must  destroy 
the  evil  man  in  the  mountain, 
(Komins),  before  his  diabolical 
plot  to  stop  time  and  to  im- 
( Continued  on  page  11) 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Seven 


Undergraduate  Springold  Premiere 


A  Pistol  to  the  Idiots 


Steven  Coyle 


VDnOK'S  NOTE:   Steven  Coyle   is  himselj  the  author  oj  a  play  which 


u,«.  reduced  «.   accrs    defined?    Robert    and   if'r^^Z'^r;'^^^''^^^^'". 

'"'f:l£ri^:ZToL^cr^s  Xne  Ap...e   or  t.e  ,dlot   was   UKe   reading   CCer.d.e   by  ^  we  Piet^f^o/did   .H.  s.l.-  a-^^r  i.f -|- 
,f "  i.ht^     a  rather  dull  and  uneventful  exporienee.   With   the  cxeeption   ol   Loretta   At-   they  behave  on  .he  ^tage^  g^^jj„   ^'•„„   i^e   Wolfe   boy    .n 

;'^e"t'^it  ili^^'^rho^rn^ose'^uaTs,  Un^fo^{una"e?^thll^^^^^^  ne^d^ed  a  nock  of  them  -  or  anything  to   character.  The  aut..o.   u...   .  ..-    ,,,  ,,,, 


sustain  ]nt^[^st.  pntirelv   theory  was  probably  sound  — 

The  fault  was  not  ^^^^^J^H  ^^^  j^  practice  it  became  in- 
Mr.  Goldberg's.  His  flawed  ^^i^^ably  dull.  To  put  it  simply, 
script  was  t^^agically  punished  ;j|.^^j^i,y,,^  ^id  not  "light  the 
by  that  crowd  of  rabble  caiiea     j^^^^^.^  m 

b:.S.P.  To  Vf8:»n,^»)^'/'l*,^^*:  Jane  Ryack's  neo-construc- 
ing  was  uniformly  •J«j»-  A*'"^^}  tionist  set  was  ideal  for  almost 
every    conceivable    degree    oi  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  rpj^^  ^asic 

acting  incompetence  crossed  ^j^  ^^  modern  stage  craft  is 
the  stage.  There  were  t  n  e  ^j^^  ^^^  set  would  ennance  and 
mumblers  —  Sheldon  Penner  ^^^^^'^^^.^^t  from  the  play.  This 
and  Mark  Vincenti  —  who  evi-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  pi^y^  and  the 

dcntly  believe  thai  dialogue  J^^^  ^^^  j^^^  j^  y^^^  barren 
iiiust    be    chewed    thoroughly    ^^-  j^    ^^^    an    excellent 

before  an  audience  can  digest  ^^^  ^^  workmanship,  but  I 
it  There  were  the  howlers  —  ^j^.^j^  ^  wasted  efTort.  The  em- 
Roger  Loomis  and  Alice  Rosen-  j^g^^ig  ^^  ^^e  set  was  on  acting 
gard  —  who  were* locked  in  a    J^^^^j^ 

d(i?ibel  duel  to  tlie  bitter  end.  j^  allows  a  creative  director 
Both  appear  to  have  talent,  but  ^^  ^^^  advantage  of  visual 
neither  was  willing  to  use  ^t.  ^j^py^gsis  by  aflording  a  variety 
Someone  should  remind  Mr.  ^^  acting  planes.  In  only  one 
Loomis  that  not  all  old  men  ^^^^^  _  ^j^^  auctioning  of  the 
speak  with  their  tongues  stuffed  yj^^fe  boy  —  was  this  attempt- 
in   their   ties.   There    were   the   ^ 

irJan^'^l'Tbe';" l-ar^r  !nd        '  Director  or  rndertaKer? 


tie  fellow  his  abc's.  In  a  matter 
of  a  few  lines  the  audience  — 
even    a    Brandeis   audience    — > 
would     have     understood     the 
pe<:uliar  nature  of  young  Jean 
Sebastin's    cultiral    depravity. 
From  that  point  the  play  could 
proceed    just    about    anywhere 
that  the  author  wished  it,  and 
the   audience   and   the    players 
would    have    been    spared    the 
needless  waste   of  energy. 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  write  a  decent 
play    involving    and    including 
those  first  three  scenes.  It  could 
work  as  the  author  imagined  it, 
but  only  if  the  scenes  were  in- 
tegrally related,  if  the  dramatic 
action    carried    over   from    one 
scene.  Again  I  emphasize  that 
i\    the  fault  was  not  with  the  idea, 
fj    but  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  expressed. 

— — —  .    ,      . ,.   ,     hi?  fn         There  was  also  too  much  ir- 

Dr    Bretin  tries  to  explain  the  actions  oj  the  idiot  cmia  w      ^^^i^^^ant  activity  in  the  script. 
house-maid  Marie  (Kay  Zentall).  j^^  doubt  the  author  now  un- 


mder-    isfied   witJi   provoKing    a    jtn''-    utisuiuwa     w.v     ^. -  - 

i^rn'^.li.v-rMr.'li'rvVr  des"-        ^rom    the    evidence    «.    vn.   -,;-3- ,„•,- .".u.res    a    talent    laughter   here^^a^nd  ^there,_  but   t-:-,V^^^J5n'nS-se;^'.nX 

porately  needs  an  operation  on   P-^-lV^e'c'trr  *Mr'"v1virHo'   ^^^.^i^ tl-^-t  M?"SoWberg 
his  wrists.  ._.i^«»4     «rir,.nW.«»    a    two-car   assume  in<u  ivji    


cnt    laughter    here    an<i    ineic,    uuv    iwftn  »icii,^  «»- 1^*..^  ,      "  4h« 

ceumai   -^"'-'    —    -—  >,    ^  J^l   this  sort  of  shop-worn,  humor    Recall  the  hide-and-seek    n  the 

'^%/r^;.r.  v:^  ^r^^^i^'^^iB  iSlrtrrrr^';^.  '^.j^Ur^^^j^ 

the  ferocious  collie  was  carted    rr.^-^^  gp^ipt  is  not  concernecl       There 


Kay  Zentall's  Marie  and 
Peter  Lampert's  Peshtrain  were 
well  above  the  rest  of  the  cast's 

t^lfflat'^rti^e^"*^'  h^^olce  ^^^^.^'r^^ZW;:  iZ.  ^f"tVe   -iheVTns  concerned  with  its  ..Kc  ^vne^^.j^o.  ;^^^--^^^^   ^^  ^  ^^'^i;^!^  ^^^ 

that    is.    Peter    Uimpcrfs    role  S  ^jj^  ^y  X^uring  him  and   execution.  the  Wolfe  boy  does  it  aga.n.         ^.d  this  accompl.sh?   Somt^onc 

Lt  ft  ZZ  tX'.o^'t^^  T^TV^e^^  'n    rpt        rlTT'^'  Z^^^P(<^<^■  ,,^.,ur.^'theot^gisrp^ToS   3:;lff.t'bit  M  ^llll'.'U^dy^ 

^U'a„r^X"bo^"was  con.  ^JrK/no^g>£  ?  we  Vto ^S^^    «eienci.    -.^  .eJacK    of  ^^finj  to  do^nythin^  to^teach    -P'o  w-.-'OV-his  wo.ld 

Michael    Rosenthal  sstanoara    "v.     .     a„matic    construe-  .'.h^_, .V**"  ^..^^/hi^  •  Hn  w.ns  so                Kndi^Ks    Arlivilv 


funeral.  Recall  the  scene  when  ^'^^^  t^e  former.  My  criticism   Robert.                                              was   plenty   of   aetion  as   little 

the  ferocious  collie  was  cariea  script    s  not  concerned        inerese  ^reim    ^«^         ^-^    «T.,if,,.,ria    searched    Diogenes- 

''^  ^^  ^'^h^r^waf ^hfca^ge  pHmaril"     wiU.     the     theme   --/^-/Ve'S'oThr'ind.'an   ^Tke'^or^'ld'onelhanded  Bretin 

trees)^   Where    was   the   cage  p^^^^^  .^  .^  concerned  with  its   ^^^j^  ^^^^^^^'^^       a  gon.  Presto,    ano  his  surgeon-wife,  but  what 

placed?  Directly  in  front  01  tne  ^i^^,                                          fL*^  "^^.,5^,.':  ,,..«  h  n^ain.         did  this  accomplish?   Someone 


vincing 


r'r  r  P^renthars    standard   depth   i»   characterization    the   «'^""^„',V",;;7"how    to'  say   believe  anything. 

..htin,  Adds  ..«.e    ^SJi^SiKl^  ^^j::^uz^i  -^^^^^'^^t^z  „,s:^i^ 


Lirhtins    Adds    Little  that  a  director  is  judged  oy^ne    .„......^^  thrivera..- absence   ;-^f^^- Tt^he  cut  ofi"his"h:.nd        „y  fi^naf'^HicIlm  Is^ith  the 

The  lighting  apparently  was   number  of  coHsipns  he  avoi  ,  ^Vamatization.  Ha  marvelous  piece  of  irreic-   jack   of  dramatization     It    was 

t^'^J^.y   X-Zr^i   — -«rr  hiweve.        The  weaKness,  of_the^charac-   ^„.^,o.^  .™.........    »-ve    tbe    stage 


St  ^  Mr"  J^ohn:;;n"  thought  ^  Allof  which  brings  us  to  the   ^„,,  ^     J-^'^rna.  pup^  u!   '^^t ' "  "»  s^^. 

IM^  f^stTAve^-rrthre  "  ifwas  Goethe  who  observed   ^hTaXfXf  To  d^£  all   '^       ,,,^,^  ^„„,,,«„„ 

I'lt'Zyl  grow'on'Teer"¥he   that  "writing  for  the  stage  .s   of  these  ehar^etersmre^ation^       ^^^^ 

-^-^%r^1^.7^;t^^  T^^'^^^r^^  pi  V^  l":l  T^o.TJa n- re  at  this  level 

irrrthe'^^ntTf^f  Play;  f-  ^^:^*L^:^^^  ,ConH.uea  on  P««e  W 

T    submit    that    it    would    have  me  Dcginning  ^^^ 

interesting   if  we  —  — 


every-  dranafize  the  theme.  There 
wc-re  a  few  cliehed  confronta- 
tions —  the  most  flagrant  were 
between  Carre  and  Bretin  in 
scene  two,  and  between  Bretin 
and   his   wife   in   scene   one   of 


been   more   i..^.----^ 
knew  a  little  more  about  each 
of  them  as  individuals  and  iii- 
tlc  less  about  them  as  types. 
How  were  the  central  char- 


Brain  Norman,  «s  the  idiot  ^'"/^'I'JJf^^lts)^''"''  ^'"  "' 
Dr.  Bretin 's  pcdontic  clutches  (Rodger  Loomis). 
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Why  should  a  traditional 

club  tie  have  the  new 

full  fashion  shape? 

Only  the  new  more  luxurious  fuM- 
fashlon  shape  0"l>er  "nder-the- 
knot  wider  throughout)  is  right  with 
today's  bolder  shirt  collars,  wider 
acket  lapels.  It  shows  off  to  best 
Kntage  the  authentic  Br  tish 
club  Insignia  and  Imported  silks  o 
Resillo's  outstanding  traditional 
clubs.  Resilio  Traditional  Neck- 
wear Empire  State  Building.  New 
York!  N.Y.  10001. 

P.S.  All  Re»lllo  ties  have  the  new 
full  fashion  shape. 
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Arc's,  Welleslcy  &  Frominghom 

Puriton  Stores,  Hyonnls 


Stamp  out  dull  vacations 
without  spending  big  bread.  It's  a 
ski-in,  dance-in,  swing-in.  5  days  of 
action,  on  or  off  the  slopes.  You'll 

meet  cool  people  to  rap  with  and  do 
things  with.  So  organize  a  thing  with 
a  kicky  group  and  split  for  Mt.  Snow. 

Some  of  the  goings  on: 

■  Big  auction  of  ski  equipment  and  clothing. 

■  Pie-eating  contest  with  a  $50  first  prize. 

■  Fountain  Mountain  Escapade- 
exciting  skiing  on  world's  largest  man-made  glacier. 

.  Plus  many  other  kooky  doings  and  assorted  skullduggery. 
5  Day  Vacation  Ski  Package  from  $35  includes: 

parties,  entertainment. 

MT.  Snow 

So  what  f f  It's  a  little  wild. 

Box  CM,  Mt.  Snow.  VT.  05356  Phone  802-464-3333 
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Letters 
to  the 
Editor 


(Continued  jrom  Page  2) 

I  was  in  England  in  1947  and 
1948  during  tiie  decisive  phase 
of  the  struggle  in  Palestine.  The 
voices  of  the  British  establish- 
iTK'nt  —  in  the  press  and  in 
both  major  parties  —  thund- 
ered their  indignation,  re- 
minding how  they  had  stood 
alone  against  Hitler  and  that 
they  had  made  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  Homeland 
possible.  And  now  they,  the 
most  liberal,  freedom  loving 
and  law  abiding  of  all  nations, 
were  confronted  by  acts  of  il- 
legal force  and  violence  com- 
mitted against  tliem  by  the  very 
people  they  had  sought  to  help' 

Certainly,  an  analogy  of  some 
validity  can  be  detected  here, 
and  that  contains  obvious  les- 
sons —  but  hardly  the  ones 
which  Mr.  lancovici  would 
draw  from  it. 

Finally  there  is  the  question: 
—  Who  are  the  anti-democratic 
forces?  Those  seeking  to  broad- 
en the  democratic  structures  so 
that  they  will  respond  to  their 
long  neglected  rights  and  needs, 
or  tliose  who  by  manipulation, 
and  failing  that,  by  "legal" 
force,  seek  to  use  these  struc- 
tures to  protect  their  own  priv- 
ilege and  power? 

To  me  one  thing  seems  des- 
perately clear:  —  We  must 
once  and  for  all  drop  the  hol- 
low rhetoric  about  conforming 
to  democratic  process  when  we 
are  speaking  to  groups  who 
have  been  and  to  a  large  extent 
still  are  systematically  excluded 
from  this  process.  Instead  we 
must  .<x'ek  to  persuade  them,  by 
our  deeds  as  well  as  our  words, 
that  we  are  willing  to  make 
this  process  work  for  them  too. 

The  promise  of  democracy  in 
our  country  cannot  be  fulfilled 
until  the  black  people  are  able 
to  determine  the  conditions  of 


their  own  lives.  And  democra- 
cy cannot  be  saved   unless  its 
promise  is  fulfilled — for  every- 
one. That  above  all  is  the  les- 
son of  the  European  experience. 
John  Viertel 
Dept.  of  Germanic  & 
Slavic  Languages 
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DISCOUNT? 

Bring  along  your  !.  D.  and 
get  a  17%  discount!  Bona 
fide  college  students  can 
ski  here  any  day  for  only 
$5,  Mon.  througn  Fri.  (ex- 
cept during  holiday  peri* 
ods).  Uncrowded  midweek 
skiing  gives  you  a  lot  more 
runs  for  your  money. 


Abrom  Replies 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  let- 
ter was  sent  to  Jonathan  An- 
nis,  '69,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Low-Cost  Housing  Letter. 
Copies  were  sent  to  THE  JUS- 
TICE and  to  the  Walt  ham 
News-Tribune.) 

Dear  Jonathan: 

This  letter  addressed  to  you 
is  intended  for  all  the  signa- 
tories of  your  letter  to  me  of 
February  24th. 

The  University,  as  a  resident 
of  Waltham,  has  an  undeniable 
responsibility  to  be  a  good 
neighbiir  and  a  cooperative  in- 
stitutKvn  with  respect  to  the 
community  Tliis  is  a  fact  which 
I  have  publicly  acknowledged. 
Moreover.  ort;aniz,at.ions  such 
as  the  Waltham  Gr^>up  which 
.itttMiiptii  to  discharge,  in  part, 
this  t.>oligation.  has  the  Univer- 
sity's confidence  and  profound 
respect. 

1  am  glad  to  see  that  you  con- 
sider your  signatures  to  tlie  let- 
ter of  February  24th  "as  a  com- 
mitment to  work"  in  the  par- 
ticular effort  to  which  your  in- 
terest is  attached — the  problem 
of  housing  in  WaltKam. 

TTie  University  is  concerned 
with  this  problem  for  reasons 
of  social  conscience  and  because 
of  its  obligation  as  a  commu- 
nity neighbor.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  Brandeis  is  severely  re- 
stricted in  financial  resources 
which  may  be  applied,  because 
of  the  University's  youth  which 
limits  assistance  from  its  natur- 
al alumni,  and  because  of  the 
paucity  of  its  endowment.  The 
University,  therefore,  has  no 
substantial  resources  of  its  own 
to  apply  to  the  Waltham  hous- 
ing problem. 

In  the  past,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  even  today,  borrowed 
funds  are  available  to  under- 
write the  bulk  of  the  cost  of 
housing  in  certain  categories. 
When  this  is  the  case,  sponsor- 
ing groups  still  must  apply  the 
administrative  and  executive 
time  and  energy  to  plan  and 
execute  a  housing  project.  I 
take  it  that  you  are  perhaps, 
amongst  others,  prepared  to 
supply  that  component  which 
is  essential  to  the  development 
and  success  of  such  an  event. 
Moreover,  I  am  sure  there  are 
individuals,  including  faculty 
and  administrators  who  have 
some  interest  and  experience, 
perhaps  even  expertise,  in  the 
field  of  urban  housing. 

I  tell  you  categorically  that 
I  would  welcome  their  volun- 
tary participation  in  working 
to  alleviate  the  housing  short- 
age. I  am  willing  to  contact 
some  of  the  architectural  firms 
that  have  done  work  for  Bran- 


deis and  see  if  some  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  offer  ad- 
vice on  a  voluntary  basis  to 
such  a  group  as  is  formed  to  do 
work  in  this  critical  area. 

Finally,  I  am  sure  you  would 
agree  with  me,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Brandeis  community  in 
this  area  should  be  carried  out 
only  with  the  support  and 
leadership  of  the  Waltham  com- 
munity itself. 

Within  the  framework  of  the 
principles  that  I  have  stated 
above,  I  hope  that  the  Brandeis 
community  can  work  with  the 
interested  and  dedicated  Wal- 
tham community  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole. 

Morris  B.  Abram 

President,  Brandeis 

University 

March  7,  1969 


Squire 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

sad  and  potentially  tragic  that 
our  President.  Morris  Abram, 
should  have  thought  it  fit  to 
bring  Mr.  Squire  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  such  an  important  and 
delicate  capacity.  Mr.  Squire's 
virtues  —  honesty,  bewilder- 
ment and  dynamism  —  serve 
mainly  to  accentuate  and  high- 
light his  total  incapacity  to 
comprehend,  let  alone  truly 
and  sympathetically  under- 
stand, the  desires,  needs,  hopes 
and  commitments  of  students 
both  black  and  white. 

Off  With  His  Head! 

When  I  first  met  Mr.  Squire 
several  weeks  ago  shortly  af- 
ter his  appointment,  he  assured 
me  that  his  ego  was  not  in- 
volved in  his  new  Job  because 
it  and  its  needs  had  been  fully 
satisfied  by  his  business  suc- 
cess. '  his  raises  two  questions; 
first,  what  kind  of  man  is  it 
who  feels  that  his  ego  can  best 
be  gratified  by  business  of  all 
things,  and,  secondly,  what 
kind  of  fool  is  it  who  does  not 
realize  that  his  ego  is  a  con- 
stant function  whose  needs 
must  always  continue  to  be 
met?  At  the  end  of  our  inter- 
view, Mr.  Squire  pointed  to  the 
turtle  memento  he  sported  on 
his  desk.  He  then  confided  that 
he  himself  was  like  the  turtle, 
for  he  only  advanced  when  he 
stuck  his  neck  out.  I  can  write 
now  what  I  was  too  polite  to 
say  at  the  time,  ''And  I  hope  it 
gets  chopped  off." 


a  campus,  I  am  really  calling 
for  (yet)  "looser  standards."  If 
anything,  I  am  doing  the  op- 
posite. What  I  seek  is  a  tic  be- 
tween going  to  college  and  the 
activities  of  thinking  and  learn- 
ing. Some  people,  such  as 
George  Kennan,  will  maintain 
that  only  in  the  sequestration 
of  full-time,  oncampus  course- 
taking  can  we  promote  trust- 
worthy learning  and  thinking 
that  is  both  rigorous  and  im- 
aginative. I  certainly  don't  be- 
lieve it.  But  if  he  should  hap- 
pen to  be  right  it's  time  we 
knew  it.  We  ought,  therefore, 
to  give  a  good  trial  to  a  test 
hypothesis  like  the  one  here: 
that  we  would  tighten  stand- 
ards by  requiring  the  university 
to  specify  what  it  means  by  a 
degree,  to  demand  it,  and  to 
teach  it;  and  yet  increase  suc- 
cess by  proliferating  routes 
the  student  may  take  to  get 
there. 


considered  placing  an  ARC  on 
each  floor  in  North  and  Massell 
Quadrangles,  and  said  that  th« 
Alternates  would  assume  ARC 
positions  if  such  a  proposal  is 
accepted  by  the  University. 


Elbow  n 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

one.  Nothing  but  good  will 
come  from  abolishing  the  kind 
of  failure  we  now  have  and  in- 
stead forcing  teachers  to  send 
accurate  messages  about  how 
the  student  is  doing  and  the 
student  to  send  accurate  mes- 
sages about  where  he  is  at. 

6)  The  main  objection  will 
simply  be  that  in  breaking  the 
tie  between  going  to  college 
and  full-time  course-taking  on 
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SEE  you  SOON 

Don't  miss  +ho  affer-ski 
action  at  the  new  Crazy 
Indian  lounge  In  the  Four* 
V/ays  restaurant! 

waterville . 
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Touring  Europe  In  *69? 
Remember 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA! 

It's  easy  to  go  there! 

Meet  the  young  people  of  Prague.  See  the 
historic  landmarks:  Hradcany  Castle, 
Wenceslaus  Square,  the  little  Golden  Street 
where  Kafka  lived,  the  oldest  university  in 
Central  Europe.  And  gorge  yourself  on 
a  feast  of  all  the  arts  . . .  Mediaeval 
to  multi-media,  Baroque  and 
Rennaissance,  Dvorak  and  rock, 
frescoes  and  films. 

Not  more  than  ninety  minutes  from  the 
farthest  point  In  Europe  . ..  Prague  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  capitals  in 
the  world  today  and  Bratislava,  the 
romantic  capital  of  Slovakia  on  the 
Danube  is  just  an  hour's  drive 
from  Vienna. 

Group  lours  from  $57  per  person 

for  7  days,  all  incl. 

Visas  issued  within  48  hours. 

Contact  your  travel  agent  or  write 
tor  information: 


ARC 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
Requirements 

Applicants  were  required  to 
submit  three  personal  recom- 
mendations. Members  of  the 
Residence  Staff  evaluated  this 
segment  of  the  selection  proc- 
ess. Also,  comments  concerning 
the  potential  ARC's  were  re- 
viewed. 

A  selection  committee  made 
the  final  selections  based  upon 
impressions  gained  from  the  in- 
terviews, the  applications,  and 
personal  recommendations 
(from  Faculty,  Administration, 
and  former  employers).  Harris 
Schwartz,  Director  of  Resi- 
dence, Miss  Kaye,  and  Mrs. 
Feldman  served  on  the  commit- 
tee. Also,  Deans  DriscoU  and 
Sgan,  Assistant  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents Mrs,  Patricia  Vittitow, 
and  Director  of  the  Financial 
Aid  Office  Miss  Blair  McElroy 
served  on  this  body. 

Final  notification  came,  after 
all  phases  of  the  process  had 
been  completed,  on  March  5. 
At  that  time,  all  but  two  of  the 
individuals  chosen  accepted 
ARC  positions;  two  alternates 
were  advanced  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies. 

Those  named  were:  Paul 
Baar,  Marc  Citron,  David  Fish- 
man,  Holister  Francis,  Michael 
Ginsberg,  Murray  Gordon,  Mat- 
thew Handelsman,  Arthur  Le- 
vine,  Eicon  Levinson,  Mitchell 
Nelson,  Christopher  Tolsdorf, 
Neil  Ungerleider,  for  the  men's 
residence  halls. 

Also,  Loretta  Attardo,  Franca 
Barrila.  Ada  Demb,  Sandra  Ep- 
stein, Ann-Louise  Foreman, 
Jenny  Grunberg,  Grace  Hem- 
mings,  Carole  Hirsch,  Judith 
Lowitz,  Karen  Pliskin,  Susan 
Saltzer,  Carole  Stein,  Diane 
Wheaton  and  Susan  Yelen,  as 
women's  ARC's. 

As  Alternates  for  the  men: 
Leon  Asher,  William  Boro, 
Marc  Bernstein,  Adalgiso  De- 
Santolo,  Mark  Hammerschlag, 
James  Jennings,  Michael  Leder- 
man,  and  Ralph  Mitzenmacher. 
The  women's  Alternates:  Ellen 
Chandler,  Nancy  Danforth, 
Barbara  Friedman,  Karen 
Kushman,  Bernice  Stern,  Deb- 
orah Webb,  and  Marsha  Wein- 
raub. 

Miss  Kaye  added  that  she  had 
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CEDOK  CZECHOSIOVAK  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

10  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
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My  travel  agent  Is: 
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•  BELL  BOTTOMS 
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•  BOOTS 

•  LEVIS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  ARMY   FIELD 
JACKETS  $5.98 

•  TURTLENECK 
JERSEYS  $2.98 

•  BLUE  CHAMBRAY 
SHIRTS  $1.98 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Square,  Cambridge 


Violence 
on  Campus 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

repression  by  armed  forces  by 
the  administration  and  state 
government.  (Nixon,  by  the 
way,  favors  the  hard  line.) 

There  is  a  long  history  of 
violent  confrontation  at  Berk- 
eley, dating  from  the  FSM  of 
1964.  Violence,  by  now,  is  the 
administration's  primary  re- 
sponse to  student  political  ac- 
tivity. When  I  was  on  leave  last 
year  in  Berkeley,  it  was  the 
first  thing  I  saw.  In  October 
1967,  students  attempted  to 
raise  a  jolly  roger  on  the  uni- 
versity flagpole  to  protest  the 
expulsion  of  activist  leaders  by 
Chancellor  Roger  Heyns.  A 
thousand  or  so  students  gath- 
ered for  a  rally  in  lower  Sproul 
Plaza  (another  thousand  at- 
tended a  pep-rally  in  the  upper 
plaza)  and  then  marched  over 
to  the  flagpole  at  the  entrance 
to  the  campus.  It  seemed  silly, 
a  bit  of  meaningless  symbolism, 
but  as  the  students  with  the 
flag  reached  the  pole  a  dozen 
or  so  campus  police  appeared 
from  nowhere  swinging  clubs 
and  not  asking  questions.  Twen- 
ty men  lay  on  the  nearby  grass 
screaming,  crying  and  clutch- 
ing their  groins.  A  thousand 
students  surrounded  the  fright- 
ened pigs:  "No  cops  on  campus! 
No  cops  in  the  ghetto!  No  cops 
in  Vietnam!" 

The  incident  was  trivial.  It 
was  not  reported  in  the  press 
and  it  was  soon  forgotten  by 
students  as  it  became  obscured 
by  larger  and  more  brutal  con- 
frontations. The  point  here  is 
that  insofar  as  necessary  po- 
litical activity  is  effective,  a 
violent  response  of  the  powers 
that  be  is  unavoidable.  Nothing^ 
creates  political  consciousness 
so  much  as  a  bit  of  violence. 

Violence  at  Brandeis? 

Brandeis  has  begun  with  a 
couple  of  innocuous  sit-ins  and 
the  occupation  of  a  building. 
The  Black's  demands  are  only 
the  beginning  —  the  mere  un- 
locking of  the  door  to  the  enor- 
mous dissatisfaction  of  students 
at  Brandeis.  If  the  administra- 
tion manages  to  shut  this  door 
once  again,  it  will  be  opened 
some  other  way.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  continues,  and  more, 
the  conditions  that  permit  this 
war  persist.  Sit-ins  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  buildings  will  con- 
tinue and  will  give  way  to  more 
forceful  and  dramatic  tactics. 
President  Abram  and  his  lot 
will  soon  not  be  able  to  pacify 
protests  with  mere  promises. 
But  when  will  Abram  call  the 
cops?  In  the  face  of  increasing 
political  activity  on  the  part  of 
students  and  the  increasingly 
repressive  response  of  tlie  ad- 
ministration —  in  the  face  of 
this  violent  mixture,  the  valu- 
able educational  functions  of 
tiie  university  are  threatened. 

Bruno  Bettelheim  who  spoke 
here  last  Wednesday,  is  afraid 
of  what  will  happen  to  civiliza- 
tion when  this  seemingly  un- 
avoidable violence  destroys  the 
university.  His  fear  is  justifi- 
able, but  there  is  another  re- 
sponse: that  which  demands  the 
restructuring  of  the  university 
and  beyond  this,  society,  as 
well.  Therefore,  a  different  way 
of  life  —  alternative  modes  of 
education,  must  be  as  much  a 
part  of  political  activity  as  tac- 
tics and  strategy.  I  mean  that 
sit-ins  are  perhaps  not  so  much 
the  appropriate  place  to  dis- 
cuss "white  student's  demands" 
as  the  place  to  begin  teaching 
and  learning  from  each  other. 
The  question  is  how  to  make 
every  oxix^rience,  but  especial- 
ly every  political  experience 
meaningful  and  not  only  in  its 
symbolic  aspects  but  iii  itself. 
But  given  what  seems  at  the 
present  time  to  be  a  lack  of  im- 
agination, perhaps  a  reading  of 
Midsummer  Niffht's  Dream  is 
in  order  at  the  next  sit-in. 
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Letter  from  Berlin:  The  Agony  of  the  Radicals 


olutionary  change  in  the  uni-  have  begun  to  strike  back.  working  class  how  it  should  de- 

versities.  Today  as  much  as  yes-  The  results  are:  The  sympa-  fend  itself  against  the  exploit- 

terday,   thousands   of   students  ^^izers  become  indifferent  and  ers,  and  how  they  should  take 

are   willing    to    participate    in  detach  themselves    demonstra-  ever  the  factories.  But  there  is 

non-committal  protest,  but  only  ^^^^  ^^io  burn  files  and  destroy  no  contact  with  the  population, 

a   few   are   willing   to   get   in-  „,i„^^„,«  ^r*»  trf^atort  ns  crimi-  This   winter,   the   students   are 
volved     in      binding     practice 


which  could  threaten  their  own 
career. 

Lack  of  Perspective 

Almost  all  sympathizers  are 
willing  to  retreat  if  the  capital- 


windows  are  treated  as  crimi- 
nals, and  the  Berlin  Senate 
fears  the  solidarization  which 
occurs  in  large-scale  operations 
—instead,  they  try  to  get  at  the 
leadership,  which  is  picked  out 
and  arrested  or  jailed.  In  all 
student     councils     and     action 


This  winter,  the  students  are 
totally  isolated.  The  "lehr- 
stuecke"  are  not  being  under- 
stood. 


ist  system  confronts  them  with   committees  are  spies  of  the  po- 


Fire  damage  in  the  Frankfurt  Kaufhalle, 


lice.  The  students,  .  therefere, 
undertake  more  and  more  mili- 
tant actions  in  small  groups 
and  announce  these  actions 
only  in  the  last  moment  so  as 
not  to  give  tlic  spies  any 
chanec.  This,  however,  threat- 


summer  study  a  language 


with  the  world 


most 


sufficiently  large  promises,  and 

only  a  few  have  a  clear  notion 

of  another   society,  a    socialist 

society,  which  has  to  be  fought 

for.   Still  nobody  today  has  a 

clear  perspective  or  a  concrete 

strategy  for  this  struggle.  Now,  *  *w    _    ,^ 

that  the  ground  has  become  un-   ens  the  expansion  of  the  mo ve- 

certain,  we  desperately  conduct   ment's  foundation  at  the  uni- 

^rontinufcd  from  Page  5)        sity    which   would   turn    one's  militant  actions.  There  were  a   versily,  s>nce  it  does  not  pro- 
••rrftkal   Unlve^y,''   and   af-  field  of  studies  into  a  training  number  of  battles  with  the  po-   yide  ^?^  P^t^J^P/^^ry  fl?^^^ 
inr  ihev  had   abandoned   their  ground  for  professional  revolu-   lice   this   winter.   The   demon-   ^^!.,^!l^*^^  J^^^^^^^'-^^'iL"'  the 
\Z   fnpultv   about   reforms   of  tionary  practice.  The  strike  and  strators  do  not  wait  any  more  ^^o^^^'^J^^f^^^'^'^    —    ^^"^    ^^^ 
^.nJn  k>a^    di^ussions     with  subsequent   opposition  to   the  for  the  nightsticks  of  the  police;    sympathizers. 
iTp     SlishedT    unWersiU        expullion    of    fellow    students  in  retreating,  they  go  into  bat-        Quite  often,  the  battleswiUi 
t^L  acain   focused   their   con-    has  brought  about  a  broad  soli-   tie.  Since  then,  the  police  tries   the   police   are    understood    as 
iorn     on     ac?o"emic     reforms,  darity  among  the  students.  On  to  avoid  battles  in  which  they    "lehrstuecke,"    paradigms,    for 
Democratization      in d      equal   the  other  hand,  this  strike  did  are  being  attacked  with  stones   the  ^^^^'^J^,^^ ^^^^^^  ^H 
Sr  arc   being  promoted   in  not  create  a  mass  basis  for  rev-  and  bags  of  paint.  The  students   then  intended  to  show   to  the  { 

the  various  departments.     The  . 

students  want  to  participate  in 
the  selection  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, and  in  the  determina- 
tion of  what  should  he  taught 
and  researched.  They  want  to 
lead  their  own  (**cntical  ) 
seminars,  and  want  them  to  be  m 

recognized  by  the  university. 
The  use  of  research   grants  to  | 

faculty  should  be  scrutinized, 
while  research  projects  of  stu- 
dents should   be    supported   h- 

nancially.  . 

At  the  university  —  preseni 
society's  weakest  link  —  the 
strugjille  in  the  society  agamst 
the  society  has  to  be  prepared. 
But  this  struggle  for  a  revolu- 
tionary university  with  student 
en. laves  (i.e.,  enclaves  which 
are  kept  free  from  societal,  pri- 
marily faculty  constraint) 
which  seems  to  be  an  offensive 
is  really  an  activity  of  a  move- 
ment in  retreat. 

These  are  aspects  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  movement: 

Since   the   exhaustion  of  the 
opposition  of  last  summer,  the 
retreat  into  the  university,  the 
abandonment  of  efforts  to  wm 
sui>port      in      the      population, 
(which     implies    the    acknow- 
ledgement of  the  repressive  sep- 
aration  of   students   from   the 
working  class)  —  since  that  po- 
litical ebb,  the  political  admin- 
istration has  regained  security. 
The    opinion    polls    made    it 
clear  to  the  administration  that 
the  "revolutionary"  nucleus  of 
the  student  movement  is  small, 
and  the  number  of  the  sympa- 
thizers very  large.  These  sym- 
pathizers  can   be   appeased   by 
technocratic  initiatives  of  uni- 
versity reform,  a  reform  which 
is  geared  towards  the  efficien- 
cy-oriented demands  of  the  uni- 
versities  by   the   industry. 
Technocratic   University 
Technocratic    university    re- 
form    as     a     tranquilizer     for 
troubled    sympathizers;    avoid- 
ance of  anything  which  might 
produce   solidarity    among    the 
students;   administrative   meas- 
ures   against    the    "revolution- 
aries:" these  are  the  objectives 
of   the   Senate    of  the    City    of 
Berlin.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  "revolutionaries"  are 
being  eliminated  legally:  at  the 
moment,  there  are  about   2000 
proceedings  against  demonstra- 
tors in  West  Germany,  400  of 
them  in  Berlin.  In  putting  the 
leadership  into  jail,  the  Senate 
hopes  to  smash  the  movement 
and  to  paralyze  its  activities. 

There    are    also    proceedings 
against  students  at  the  univer- 
sities, primarily  against  student 
representatives     who      have 
planned — let  alone  participated 
—in   sit-ins   and   go-ins.   Since 
last  Christmas,  when  the  first 
proceedings     against     students 
became     known,     24     students 
have    been    suspended    or    ex- 
pelled from  the  universities   A 
strike   movement    is   being   di- 
rected   against    these    actmns, 
and  large  segments  of  the  Free 
University  have  been  paralyzed 
since  the  beginning  of  January. 
The  strike  is  against  Mniv*!?,"^ 
rules    and    regulations    which 
serve  as  the  juridical  t>as»s^for 
the  proceedings  againlst  student 
leaders;  the   strike   is  also   in- 
tended to  promote  a  necessary, 
non-technocratic  university  re- 
form.   Left-wing    students    de- 
mand a  reform  of  the  univer- 


Ullman  Lecture 

This  year's  Adolph  Ullman 
Lecture  will  be  "THE 
AGING    RUBENS    IN    THE 


GARDEN  OF  LOVE",  pre- 
sented hy  Leo  Steinberg  on 
Wednesday.  March  19,  1969, 
at  8:15  p.m.  in  Gcrstcnzang 
123. 


I 
I 

I 

* 

i 


i 


Tom  Mboyo 


The  Honorable  Tom 
Mboya,  Minister  for  Econo- 
mic Development  and  Plan- 
Bing  of  Keaya,  will  speak  at 
the  Sidney  Hillman  Founda- 
tion Memorial  Lecture  on 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969,  at 
8:15  p.m.  in  Nathan  Seifcr. 


TWA  will  fly  you  to  the  language  of  your 

^^^Yo^ur  teachers  will  be  waiters,  waitresses, 
bartenders,  barmaids,  shopkeepers,  bellboys, 
chambermaids,  hotel  clerks,  policemen,  cab 
drivers... and  just  plain  and  fancy  natives. 

You'll  do  more  than  learn  a  language. 
That,  you  can  do  through  text  books. 

You'll  learn  how  to  communicate  with  that 

language.  ,  i    ^   ^^ 

What  language  do  you  want  your  forte  to 
be?  French,  Italian,  German,  Swahili, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Greek????  You  name  it 
And  TWA  will  fly  you  there  for  your  sumwKr 


vacation — 

Why  TWA? 

Because  we  have  more  flights  going  to 
where  you're  probably  going  during  the 
summer,  than  any  other  airline. 

That  means  you  can  leave  when  you  want 
to  leave-not  when  someone  tells  you  it's 

your  turn  to  leave.  rj^^TA 

Call  TWA,  your  travel  agent  or  the  TWA 

campus  representative. 

Hm  things  w«'R  do  to  mak«  you  Koppi^ 
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Elbow  on  What  College  Might  Be  -  II 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 


lug  to  college  and  full-time 
course-taking  on  a  campus  will 
have  many  far-reaching  effects. 
For  one  tiling  it  will  mtxiorate 
the  extreme  anti-academicism 
we  see  —  whether  it  is  the 
fashionably  radical  denial  that 
anything  worthwhil.  can  be 
gotten  from  books  and  colleges, 
or  the  more  trenchant  dissent 
of  persons  who  simply  refuse 
at  the  polls  to  underwrite  the 
increased  cost  of  education.  I 
would  g^uess  that  much  of  this 
hostility  to  education  comes 
fiom  the  fact  that  good  higher 
education  is  closed  to  so  many 


sions    departme'it,    ''We    are   certainly  be  against  any  system  fore  you  give  up  and  say  the    ing   the  student  and    standing 

proud  to  announce  that  we  have   which  would  tend  to  filter  out  hell  with  trying  for  real  teach-    between    him    and    his  degree, 

taken     students     from     every   such  persons  permanently.  But  ing   —   let   the   students   do  it   but  rather  an  ally  helping  the 

state    in    the    union    and    with    the  last  thing  they  need   is  to  themselves.    Your    proposal   student   prepare   for    tasks   set 

every  possible  hobby  and  still    sit  around  campus  feling  guilty  would     diminish     what     little   by  a  third  party.  Neither  teach- 

managed   to  provide  you   with   as  now,  because  they  somehow  genuine    human    and    personal   er  nor  student  would  have  the 

a   radical   poverty   of   ways   of   cannot  manage  to    be   produc-  contact  we  now  have  between   kind  of  power  over  each  other 

thinking,    feeling,    and    tive  and  have  fun  in  a  setting  teachers    and    students."    This   that  we  now  see. 


seemg, 

living?"  Needless  to  say,  they  that  seems  ideal  for  both.  If  go- 
are  usually  trying  to  produce  ing  to  college  could  be  the  flex- 
the  opposite  result  and  are  not  ible  procedure  suggested  here, 
permitted  to  do  so.  these  students  themselves  will 
School  When  You  Want  It  be  the  first  to  make  available 
The  arrangement  I  am  pro-  their  time  and  spaje  on  campus 
posing  will  permit  a  university  to  other  students  who  could 
to  serve  the  whole  community  make  better  use  of  it.  For  they 
—  all  races  and  classes.  Admis-  could  easily  return  when  ap- 
sions  decisions  will  be  made  on  propriate.  But  the  way  college 
the  basis  of  eagerness  to  learn  works    now,    a    student    feels 


argument  cannot  be  lightly  dis-  ^    teacher    will    be    able    te 

missed.    I   make    the  following  make  a  good  teaching  situation 

a  response  in  hopes  of  stirring  ©f  whatever  inquiry  he  wishes 

up    enough    argument    —    and  to   engage   in.   He    will  simply 

experiment  —  to  put  us  all  in  post  a  notice  at  the  beginning 

a    better  position   to   make   up  ©f  the  term:  "I  will  be  reading 

our  minds.  a„j|  exploring  in  the  following 

Our  present  system  of  cours-  area  of  issue:  .  .  .  Some  of  the 

es-and-grades  puts  the  student  books  I  will  be  reading  are  .  .  . 

in  a  room  with  a  teacher  for  as  I   invite   all   interested   to   join 

many   as   12-15  hours  a  week.  me.  We  will  sit  down  twice  a 

But    it    creates    hindrances    to  week  for  two  hours  to  see  what 


on  the  basis  of  class  and  race,   ^^^  willingness  to  work  for  a  afraid   to   leave   without   a  de-          .  ,       ^.            ^         ,          .     , 

and  from  the  fact  that  you  need   ^^g^ee.  The  university  will  no  gree.    He    exercises    squatter's  ^^al  teaching  and  real  contact,    we  can  learn  from  each  other." 

*®  i^.^  ^"'■'*^'^  '"^**       ;^.^"^,**    longer  discriminate  in  favor  of  rights   for   four    years   because  J^  ^^  asked  students  to  work   Effective  learning  results  from 

training  but  rather  in  favor  of  he  was  in  a  position  to  garner  _L"^?IS   ^JiTJil^i^^  ?"..!*^*f   ?«1^^^**®''._^P.""*"5*^  ^*l**"*"J.  **'* 

seli-motivation  and  drive  for  a  the    credentials    necessary 

goal.  admission. 

you    want    to  I  have  tried  to  think  of  argu          

and     stays-     He'd     rather     not 


a  full-time  way  to  participate 
in  in  and  get  its  practical  bene- 
fits. 


for 


In  addition,  the  proposed 
Structure  will  eliminate  two  im- 
portant causes  of  the  alienation 
Or  disaffection  which  is  such  a 
cliche  and  yet  real  for  many 
studei.ts.  Students  will  no 
longer    need    to    restrict    them- 


"But    now 


own    and    created    a    situation  inquiry     with    students.     More 

where  there   were  a  couple  of  teachers  might  enjoy  teaching. 

hours  a  week  of  the  real  thing,  g)  "But  what  about  the  stu- 

discriminate  in  favor  of  eager    ments   against    this    plan.    The    not^to  sav  tha^  TndivfZal  tu^^^^  dent  who  likes  it  and  just  stays 

beavers.  Is  it  such  a  sin  or  mark   argument  that  it  cannot  be  done    raiirtheonlv^^^^^  ..  c     u         .   .     .       •„ 

of   inferiority   to   be   unsure  of   is  disingenous  when  you  think    luUdairand^  ?Iks^es  of  tw^^^^^^  fsrSut  ?f  he%l"'^o'e"rsuTdl  hi," 

what    you    want?    even    to    be   of  the  impossibility  of  what  we    fivp  stiiHpnf«;   in   thp  fir^t   v^ar  .      \  "^  ^^"  persuade  his 

temporarily  unable  to  mobilize    have.   Only   arguments   why   it    would  selm  to  me  -cost  e«e^^  parents     to     support     him,     or 

yourself  very  vigorously  in  any   .shouldn't  be  done  are  in  order:    Jive  "     RMt     Pvon     a     Ha^^    nf  P*^^*    ^*^^   money    himself,    and 

selves  tc  going  to  college  while   direction?"                                              p   -Thic  :o  n  ^r.„orf  e«ii  ^..f     ♦.w^;,!.,  °"4V:^*,rA..JT^„*„  ..l...i  hang    on    unproductively.     the 

going  lo  college;  and  there  will       Without  doubt,  immobilization    Yo 

no  longer  be  the  absurd  homo-    will  continue  to  be  an  honest  and    teachers 

geneity  of  student  bodies  — es-    unavoidable— and  even  produc-   efforts  h.tu   i^c,^....ie.  a.iu  yuu    wuum   ..ui   ue  ^»o  iraugni  wiin  ^^k,.  ^^^„,   .^^  ^ihore    T.,!e   .. 

pecially     in    s^'lective    colleges    tive— response  of  some  person-    know  that  in  your  own  teach-    resentment  and  power-struggle  omers.    inis  is 

like   Brandeis.    Is   not   the   real    alties  to  a  complex  reality.  Mfost    ing  you  often  fail  utterly  even    as  now;  the  teacher  would  not 

message  each  fall  of  the  admis-    of  us  have  been  there.  1  would    when  you  do;  and  now  there-  be     the     enemy     who    is    test- 


-  •'••*•  ^  -.s^WI^Sd^^AiS^ft*  ^Mft^»V\^WiMiM^IWWi^H^ygWllWI     niy.    IPIJJ 


Ever  feel  you  were  born  too  late 
to  get  in  on  anything  really  big? 


.i 


*• 


:iii! 


You're  mistaken. 

All  the  super  opportunities 
aren't  a  matter  of  history. 

The  biggest  is  only  fifteen 
years  old: 

The  computer  industry. 

And  by  1972»  its  $15  billion 
in  installations  will  more 
than  double. 


Honeywell. 'The  Other 
Computer  Company",  has 
created  a  post-graduate 
program  In  the  concepts, 
techniques  and  applica- 
tions of  computer  systems. 
This  is  the  only  program  of 
Its  kind  that  requires  a 
college  degree. 

It's  very  intensified  and 
very  complete.  The 
instructors  are  the  best 
computer  pros.  And 
Honeywell  Is  equipping 
them  with  the  latest 
computers. 

Sessions  begin  in  June 
and  September.  Each  lasts 
three  months.  In  Boston. 

It's  well  worth  the  tuition. 

If  you'd  like  to  get  in  on 
something  really  big,  we'd 


like  to  send  you  the  details. 
Just  fill  In  the  coupon.  Or 
call  us  (617)  235-7450  Ext. 
362  (reverse  the  charges  If 
you're  calling  from  a 
distance). 

I  Send  me  the  details  of  Honeywell's  Post  Graduate 
Computer  Course 
,  Honeywell  EDP 
I  Mail  Station  153 
I  60  Walnut  St..  Welldsley  HilU,  Mass.  02131 


Name. 


Colleje. 


Address. 
City 


.state. 


-Zip. 


My  major. 


.PtioneNo. 


Hie  Other  Computer  Company: 


I 


I 


Honeynrell 


'■■•: 


not  "flunking  them  out."  Going 
away  need  not  set  a  student 
back.  He  can  find  ways  to  study 
and  work  on  his  project  if  he 
wishes,  and  return  any  time  to 
turn  in  a  project  or  take  an 
exam.  In  practice,  the  univer- 
sity would  probably  evolve  a 
whole  spectrum  of  degrees  of 
"presence"  —  facility-utiliza- 
tion. There  might  ba  a  limit  of 
five  years  of.  full  utilization. 
Advisors  would  take  care  to  ad- 
vise students  to  leave  early  — 
after  only  a  year  or  so  —  if 
they  cannot  make  real  use  of 
on-campus  teaching  and  learn- 
ing procedures.  So  they  can 
come  back  later. 

3)  "You  are  just  calling  for 
a  bad  parody  of  an  impersonal, 
gradegrind  university:  throw- 
ing away  the  very  virtues  of 
the  present  system  and  calling 
for  a  place  where  everyone 
would  just  prepare  pragmatic- 
ally for  exams  and  judge  all 
learning  in  terms  of  'right  an- 
swers.' "  This  forces  my  pre- 
mise out  where  it  can  be  eval- 
uated: if  we  don't  want  stu- 
dents to  see  education  merely 
as  the  fulfilling  of  require- 
ments, the  best  way  is  to  have 
none;  but  if  we  are  to  have  any 
(and  perhaps  we  should  not), 
we  can  best  keep  them  from 
getting  in  the  way  by  specify- 
ing them  as  explicitly  and  pre- 
cisely as  we  can.  This  is  the 
closest  we  can  come  to  freemg 
people  from  them;  making 
them  covert  increases  entangle- 
ment. 

4)  "Good  universities  are 
elitist.  It  may  be  sad.  but  it's 
necessary.  We  have  them  so 
we  can  count  on  the  product." 
But  both  critics  and  defenders 
of  hig:h-status  universities 
though  such  institutions  dis- 
criminate just  a.,  much  in  fa- 
vor of  those  who  are  diligent, 
docile,  who  do  and  believe 
what  they  are  told,  and  who — 
worst  of  all  —  do  not  take 
chances  or  risk  major  failure. 
We  deserve  a  better  elite.  Any 
culture  gets  some  of  it.s  best 
contributions  from  people  who 
take  major  wrong  turns,  long 
detours  —  not  to  mention  holi- 
days. It  is  important  n  o  t  to 
filter  them  out  by  rewarding 
the  strategy  of  invariably  play- 
ing it  safe.  Up  until  recently, 
of  course,  you  could  at  least 
count  on  the  products  of  high- 
status  colleges  to  be  initiated 
mto  the  values  of  the  culture. 
But  now  you  can't  trust 
one  under  thirty. 

5)  "Failure  is  sad  but  neces- 
sary; it  distinguishes  good  from 
bad."  The  trouble  is,  it  doesn't. 
A  student  who  fails  a  course 
almost  invariably  could  have 
passed  it,  and  almost  invariably 
it  would  have  been  in  his  in- 
terest to  do  so.  The  student 
seems  to  take  on  the  label  of 
incompetence  in  the  interest  of 
something  else.  Usually  it  is  a 
matter  of  covert  messages 
being  sent  —  by  the  student  to 
parents,  self,  teacher;  and  some- 
times by  the  teacher.  These 
messages  are  seldom  under- 
stood either  by  the  sender  or 
the  receiver.  It  is  the  stupidest 
ritual  wo  have  and  benefits  no 

(Continued  on  page   11) 
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Bcttleheim,  Sheffler  On  Relevance        Schwa  rtz 

(Continued  from  Page  1)        luiwillinKness    to    stop    beiiiK        (ContiniMd  from  Page  1) 


2S0  Students  Sit-in 


n-.r<>n««   *«  i«»*  «hoir  «vhiidri>n"  4U               ^A  i       u^«.,«o  ;«  *u^        (Contiiitted  ffoin  Par*  D  that  this  avoided  the  larger  is- 

^^^  !i^i^l.tr^1s^m^u1j;   ^^  i^J^Xi^T:^-  Xrrn^ofVe'r/c't  d'^.e^^   lor  Social  In.uir..  ^.^f  -structuring  the  uni- 

l^xisting   as  responses  to  prac-    LuT^'^''^:::;,i?i'^tfiitH    VJ!1  "^aI^?"*  u    ^.     ^-^        *   u       r   ^^^^*  ^"^^^^'^  ^^"*^  ^^^^'^^  ^  '"ent    that    the    creation    of    a 

Jital  difficulties    This  interpre-    school,    students    should    take       Although   he   did   not  know   vantage  point  within  the  uni-  school    for    Social    Inquiry 

latton  als^  has  been  largely  dis-     ^'l.n  th/ir^^^/'^^H  Z'^^l^  "^^S  *?i'  f  "m  ^''^«  "'^"/'^  K^ilf   ^^^^^^^  '^^"^  ^^^^^  ^°  ^^^"^^"^  would  be  a  major  step  forward", 

carded  in  favor  of  the  third  one,     L  ti^i7  u   uwJ^Jf™   h^  ^^'^   *^?^^''l   Beverly   Kaye.    this  society  and  its  institution-  The  meeting  officially  ended 

relevance  as  a  moral  issue,  say-   l^in!^  Lh./Lr^^'  .^  1  Jth  P^l^"^^/  ^^e  Assistant  Director   al  structures,  the  demonstrators  after  about  two  hours,  although 

!.U  In  conclusion  that  it  is  the   ^!.^«^  ^.^.^i!.****'  *?.„!2.:^?.J^'l^  «^  ^^.^l^^'^^^^.^.^^l^J^^IK^Il^   ^'^.:  ?t.  was  argued  _that  by  es-  informal  discussions  lasted  into 

The  sit-in  ended 
'clock  the  next  morn- 

Tiof  to  teach  us  a  xraoe,  noi  lo    ."   yr"           —        ~    .         /    ^       ""r,  " —    t    ; — ;    "  ''^'    mait  unv*  t-in-vFuiafec  «  oi^mt  v*  mg    as    planned    with    only    a 

Z  relevant,   but  to  enkble  us   «».  "^^f*    ^'f    '"^"y    immature  would  be  no  graduate  housing    critical    inquiry    among    those  j^^^dful  of  students  remaining. 

.  "^  fifi'^Zrwor.r.^  fr>r  m.r«PlvP*    minds  ID  collegc.  Bcxt  term  at  Br  a  n  d  c  1  s.    Al-    ^ho   are   presently   dissatisfied  Pr.»vinu«  Actions 


obligation  of  the  university  not  ^JJ'^.J*"^!  nL*!nr/'*lJ^.ii?  ^'  ^'^^^''^  k^''^^''"  """^^^  ^  '"'''   ^ablishing   such  a    School,   the   the  morning. 
f«  inhrvnl  men  in  oragmatism    ®P*  '®'   ^*   "intellectual"   life  cesser  is  chosen.  University    would    both    legiti-    at  nine  o'cloc 

not  toTeach  us  a  t?Idl    not  to   ?J  «^^'   He  claimed   that  as  it       He    also    stated    that    there   ^ate  and  encourage  a  spirit  of   f^/'^    planr 


*\  finrt  rPlpvance  for  ourselves  "»"»"»«"  *^""«^8c.  ncxi  icrm  <ti  «raini«;.a.    «.-  ^^lo   are   presently   dissalisnea 

The  thrust  of  Dr.  Bettelheim's  But  in  keeping  with  his  ab-  though   such    plans   are    being  with  the  uncritical  professional  The    sit-in    came    less    than 

argument  was  in  a  sense  much  «^^^^^\  ?^"'^  t. 'i?^^''''^''*.!  T  considered     the    n^JJ^bcr.of  training  they  are  receiving.  tw>enty-four    hours    later    Stu- 

the  s^me    but  was  expounded  P^«f  h,  Dr.  Bette  heim  neglee  -  rooms  needed  for  «ndergradu.  ,      ^^^    proposed    that    the  dent  Council  ended   a   demon- 

In  such^a  manner  as  to  thrill  f^  ^  recogmze  that  tht  draft  ates   would   «o^a"?w    such   a  ^^^^    for    sVcial    Inquiry  stration  in  the  lobby  of  Bern- 

{he  m^ddle-Tged  parents  in  at-  *^f  ^  ,^^f '^  for  some  time  an  ob-  program  to  be  mstituted  next  ^j^^^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^p  ^^  ^  paradig-  stein-Marcus 

ttndance,  and  create  controver-  stacle  lo  such  a  course.  laii.  matic  model  of  an  ideal  univer-  Many  of  th 


sy    and    dissent    from   the   stu- 
dents present. 

Dr  Bettelheim  asserted  that 
whatever  is  relevant  must  be 
tested  against  its  future  in  civ- 


Coyle  on  the  Pistol 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 


tho.se  who  joined  the 
sity  with  students  participat-  demonstration  re<-'eived  notes 
ing  fully  with  faculty  in  the  from  the  Dean  of  Students,  in- 
establishment  of  curriculum,  forming  them  of  the  charges 
admissions  procedures,  and  cri-  against  them,  but  not  specify- 
teria  for  evaluation.  Some  felt   ing   a   time   for   their   hearing. 


Environmental  Committee  Meets 

(Continued  from  Page  1)        Administration  six  hours  in  ad- 


trived. 
-     _.  .  ,  .  ^  ,       .  ...  Though  some  may  argue  that 

jlization.     The     problems,     he   ^f    the    art    results    from    the  the  play  was  a  parable  about 

claims,  have  not  changed  —  it  play's  inadequate  characteriza-  man's  search  for  innocence  or 

is  the  ways  of  resolving  theni  tion  and  the  poorly  written  plot,  q^^    knows    what,    and    insist 

and    the    ultimate    goals    that  Nevertheless,  there  was  ample  that  it  must  be  judged   solely 

have  changed.  opportunity  to  get  more  out  of  q^  this  basis  —  that  is  entirely 

"What  can  give  relevance  to   th     scenes  and   the  characters  according  to  its  themo-a  good    that   arc  "non-disruptive"   and    vance  of  an  indoor  sit-in  after 

our  lives?     he  asks,  and,  m  af-   as  they   were  conceived.   The  theme,  a  nice  theme,  and  even    •'non-obstructive"    are    legal  building  clo.sing  hours  and  must 

himationof  Dr.  Scheffler  s  third   dr.  th  scene  demonstrates  what  a  sure  winner  is  not  enough  to    during  the  hours  a  building  is   sign  for  any  possible  damages, 

and  preferred  interpretation  of   i  mean.  It  was  unbearably  con-  make  a  good  play.  Onf»  member    open    except    in    offices,    class-        .   The    administration     will 

r f'';h'^ronr"'nJ;ive?sTies''r^"  7\  ^  '  «^   ^**"  ''^^^^^  f "^^   epitomized    rooms  and  laboratories.  announce  whether  the  building 

lief   that   our   universities  can-  A/Iippi/>  the  theme   as   follows:   it's  the        ^   a,  A^r.i.^  r.^r.r.^ir.n  i^  A^rr.     mav  he  used  for   in  nftor  honr^ 

no,  be  a  preparation  for  .ome-  Mime  ,t  ,  the  down  trodden  peo-   o„?„f/e"''fndoo''rs'"muf,*''no  "y    ^>tV    " "'  '  -""'"" 

pies  who  suffer  at  the  hands  of   ,^^  administration   in  advance 


thing  to  come,   a  means  to  an 


^nd  —  he  says  that  they  must         (Continued  from  Page  6) 


If   the   group   applies   to 


end  —  ne  says  tnai  iney  musi  iv/uimuireu  iium  *  «6^  «/         white  liberals  anH  the  solution     ""    ""••""•-^""/•v^"   ...   „v,  v«w^^         w      xx    i..^    ^.^/hh    cif/puv.-*    iw 

be   a   way    of    life,   an    end    in  pHson  forever  the  Water.  Wind   of  couiie?  is  genocide' ''   and  must  sign  for  possible  dam-    t^^ie  Dean  of  Students ^^^^^^  (or 

them^selves.  l^^    sun   Maidens   takes  hold.        In  conclusion,  it  was  a  play   «^^-                                                      ?^^^^Z  inTJ^^^lV^.J'^^J^ 

He  began  to  lose  his  follow-  gean   is   aided   by    a   wounded    that  needed  a  lot  of  work  be-        •   "A   suitable   location  will    ^^"/^  i!^.^  J:^?u.?^  *^?  r'l  i?^  ,^7 

•ing  when  he  asserted  that  stu-  pox    (Brenner)    in   his    adven-    fore  it  went  on  the  boards,  and   be  set  aside  for  non-obstructive   ^  suo-commiiwe  oi  in*"    „      «" 

dents  can  learn  "about  life"  in  tures.                                                   unfortunately,    the    production    and  non-disruptive  protests  any    onmt'mai    commiuee    can    re- 

an  intellectual  way,  in  fact  in  As  a  fairy  tale,  it  was  simply    dii'  everything  possible  to  make   day  or  night".                                   ^^^^  ^"^^  decision. 

rksses,    without    the    necessity  delightfully  witty.  Brenner  and    this  evident.                                          rr^^   ^^n«H   KPi   «f  orniiAsed        •   "Non-obstructive      sit-ins 

for  contact  with  or  desire  to  be  Komins  performed  difficult        Due  to  the  acerbic  nature  of   ^.i  "*  t^.!i^?^  /ha*.  *''^"''*''*''"   can  be  held  after  hours  only  in 

part  of  "the  re^l  world."  roles  with  a  grace  and  finesse    t^i^  review,  we  welcome   dis-    ^^  supuiaies  ma*.                      buildings  where  they  could  be 

He  drew  a  distinct   contrast  that    can    be    justly    compared    j^^^  q^^i  comment.  —  the  Eds.        •   Students  must  notify  the   held  during  hours." 

between  revolt  as  an  intellect-   with  the  professionals  in  mime. „_____^___^«___^_^__^— — — — ^^— ^^^— 

ual  and  as  a  physical  activity.  The  direction   by   Peter  Battis 

claiming  that  "all  great  revolu-  was     outs-tanding,     integrating 

tions   were    revolutiomj  of  the  some  bits  of  inspired  creativity 

mind,  not  of  the  streets."  without   ever   losing  the  basic 

But    he   appeared    to   evince  simplicity.    For    example,    the 

a  profound  respect  for  the  san-  dragon    who    devours    himsell 

ctity    and     sublimity     of    any  while  pursuing  Billy  Bean  was 

human  mind.  not    only    visually    wonderful, 

In  response  to  a  question,  he  but  even  sounded  like  a  snap- 

affirmed  the  questioner's  belief  P^R  dragon. 

that  much  of  the  problems  of  For  the  adults  in  the  audi- 

youth  today  stem  from  parents'  ence,  the  play  gave  us  an  op- 

•^                       "^  portunity  to  move  bi'vonrt  me 

C^^.A-     M_._  basic  simplicity   into   a  deeper 

3D0rtS    NOlG  level  of  meaning  —  something 

(Continued  from  Page  12)  was    not    only    a    moving    and 

Best  of   intentions,    worst   of  li-onic  adventure  story,   it   was 

phrasing.    And   when   the   dust  also  a  story  about  growth    ana 

had    cleared,     there    was    this  a  moving  vision  of  how  tne  ai- 

full-court-pressing    need   for    a  ternating   flow    ol    lile   —   me 

defense.  seasons,  life  and  death,  —  an 

To  defend:  Bote  Nayer  had  a  those  nasty  changes  —  can  be 

number    of    great    games    this  truly    beautilul    in   the  correci 

less  than  you  do,  so  we'll  save  persipccf.ve. 
season.  (I  like  box  scores  even  Children's  Hour 


cheap  date 


the  show 

aches,    sneezes,    and   five   fouls,   •y;.:,,-^,,,  ^i,,.  Wnlthnm  (iroup 

a  string  of  per-   cniioitn  ui  in^        .   _ 

formances,  yes? 


ances   when    beset   with    back-    :•- r  ...^,.,,,ro    for    lacultv 

ince    perJorniancc    lor    jdLuii.y 

A     .  •  .    •  f  rhilfhon  or  tlir  Wnlthinn  (iroup 

And  a  season  is  a  string  of  per-   ^^l^^l'^';^^;;   The  adults  at  Bran- 


th 


.Muu,ce.s,  yeb;  deis  hid  an  opportunity  to  see 
And  despite  it  all.  dcspi  o  all  f,^'^.  ^/'t'^^ey  i  ubbed  it.  they 
0  grief  mentioned  above.  yn>^'  "  /"Vi,«ir  fnniivhnpss  to 
Bobby's  296  points  were  second  have  «"  ^  \»  f•^/,""''t  "^^^^^^ 
high  for  the  team.  Bobby  took  hlam^.  But  the  ^»  "^^  ^''^^^  ^^l 
MVP  honors  at  the^Centennial  rather  late  /.^f  .^l^^'^y^,'^  spi- 
Invitational  in  Montreal,  his  J-  ^  J^^,^/^^^^^^^^ 
second  such  award.  And  Bob-  ".^/ •^""  "' „  '„  ,.  n.p  Kpst  we 
by's  team  had  a  record  of  13-9.  all.  deserve  onl>  the  best  we 
which  must  mean  something.       have  to  oner.  


INDEPENDENT  AUTO  SUPPLY 

SKI   RACKS 

ELECTRIC  ENGINE  HEATERS 

BATTERY  BOOSTER  CABLE 

572  South  St.  Chorlesbonk  Plozd 

891-4953 
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CHARLESBANK  SUPERETTE 

WHERE  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
ARE  RESPECTED 

Jewish  and  Ifalian  Specialties  and  Cold  Cuts 

588  South  Street,  Waltham,  Ma$s.-"89 1-8097 


If  i^m^^s- 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPERl' 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  at  ^ 

881  Moody  Street  Waltham^  Mass. 

Offer  expirrs  April  30    1%9    Void  whrro  prohibited. 
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Poge  Twelve 


THE     JUSTICE 


Morck  18,  1969 
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Soudi  Street  Wrestlers 
Take  NEAAU  Team  Title 


i 
i 


Chodes 
H.U.P,   CI. A. 


Lead   A-League    Basketball; 

Ahead   in    B,C   Races 


^  ,,,...    ,.  ,  ,  41-  ^  u-      •     4u     r     1     T     *u     r     i'  Althoupfh  it  has  seemed  probable  that  Intramural  Basketball  would  run  throuch 

With    the    regular    wresthng    him  in  the  finals.  In  the  final    t..„^    ^u^  ^«  i  •     -       -    u*.    v>        \  i        ..,-n        a  *u-  i  i  i.^        i        ^       **  . 

season  over  the  usual  boredom  match  he  whipped  the  second  f""^'  ^^^  ^"^  ^«  i"  ^^^l'  Regular  season  play  will  end  this  week,  and  the  playoffs  will 
sets  in  and  some  wrestlers,  un-  place  man.  who  won  the  trophy  take  place  next  week.  Many  key  games  were  played  last  week,  as  the  scramble  for 
able   to    find   something    to   do    for   the   most    number    of   pins    playoff  si>ots  was  on. 

with  extra  time,   had   to  find   (4).  by  a  score  of  8-3   More  to  A-League  saw  a  multitude  of  exciting,  well-played  contests.  The  top  game  came 

50  psyched  up  ^"  Thursday,  when  the  winless  SI  pulled  the  upset  of  the  year,  beating  the  undefeated 
hen  on  the  mat  Chodes  52-48,  in  overtime.  Fred  Poneman,  the  rejuvenated  Toledo  Terror,  was  the  key 
he  asked  "^^"  ^^^  ^^e  victors  scoring  22  Dunne  (15  points)  were  but-  each  tallied  13  points  to  lead 
himself,  'What  am  I  doing  points,  many  on  clutch  one-  standing  for  the  losers.  On  the  losers.  As  it  shapes  up  now 
here?')  pinned  his  first  oppon-  and-one  free  throw  situations.  Wednesday,  the  Rat  Mothers  the  Chodes,  the  Panthers  and 
ent  in  26  seconds.  He  then  won  '^^^  rebounding  of  Steve  Witt-  put  up  a  valiant  effort  and  Biochemistry  will  take  playoff 
his  next  four  matches  decisive-  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  P^^y  of  Steve  Coh-  were  only  trailing  the  Chodes  slots  with  Agape's  Army  and 
ly  to  place   him  in   the  finals.   ^"  ^."^  ^^^^  Zauderer  were  al-    by  one  point  with  two  minutes   the  Rat  Mothers  battling  it  out 

so     imporUnt     factors.      Elliot   to  go.  but  faded  to  lose,  61-49.   for  the  last  position. 
Asarnod  and  Joel  Lubin  were   The   fine    board   work   of   Joel        The   top   game   in   B-League 

high  men  for  the  losers,   with   Lubin     (24     points)     and     the   saw     the    unbeaten    Nads 
2Q    g-  J    *«         •    .  -   _         -  .  - 

The 

play  of  Mario  Gil   (15  points)  ing   and   scoring  of 

Chuck  Danetz  (12  points).  (20    points),    Steve 

The   next  night   the   R.M.   lost  points),    and    Steve 


The  long  afternoon  and  early 
(and  late)  evening  took  its  toll 
on  all  the  wrestlers.  Bill  Boro 
included.  Bill  lost  a  4-2  deci- 
sion in  the  final  bout;  the  loss 
due 
rathe 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the 


something  to  do  with  their  free   be  said  about  that  later  on. 
Saturday    afternoons     (and       Bill  Boro  at  IT" 
nights).  Three  members  of  the    for  the  meet  (when 
Brandeis     team:     Neal     Weiss,    for    his   first    match, 
Mike    Lerman    and    Bill    Boro, 
entered    in    the    New    England 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  Cham- 
pionships    at     the     Lawrence, 
Mass.  YMCA  under  the  auspices 
of    the    South    Street    Athletic 
Club.   The   SSAC    was   formed 
three     years     ago     while     Ted 
Reese  was  coaching  the  Bran- 
deis  team.   Mr.   Reese,  now   at 
Milton   Academy,  attended   the 
meet,    bringing   with    him    five 
members  of  the   Milton  Acad- 
emy  wrc^stling   team   who   also 
competed  for  the  SSAC. 

With  few  exceptions  the 
South  Streeters  were  in  better 
shape  were  better  wrestlers  on 
their  feet  than  the  rest  of  the 
competition  —  and  the  results 
were  to  bear  this  out.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  meet  (the 
largest  AAU  meet  in  New  Eng- 
land's history,  with  93  entries) 
the  SSAC  was  a  power  to  reck- 
on with. 

From  Milton  Academy,  Curt 
Goodson  at  142  lbs.  and  Dick 
Si.se,  at  167.  put  in  outstanding 
performances.  Goodson  was 
eliminated  by  Lerman.  and  Sise 
was  eliminated  after  losing  a 
4-0  decision  to  a  former  Na- 
tional Collegiate  runner-up. 
Waldo  Rowland  took  4th  place 
at  134.  and  Oakes  Ames  took 
a  second  at  118.  JefT  Shaw. 
Milton's  captain,  took  the  gold 
modal  at  150  lbs. 

Back  to  the  home  interest 
—  Brandeis  co-captain  Neal 
Wei.ss.  entered  at  142  (the 
largest  weight  class  in  the 
t<iurnament  with  17  entries), 
won  two  matches  by  large  mar- 
gins. 8-0  and  6-1.  the  second  of 
which  was  against  the  eventual 
second  place  winner.  Neal  then 
tied  a  match  2-2.  and  lost  a 
close  decision,  1-0,  which  elimi- 
n.jted  him  from  the  competi- 
tion. 


and  18   points  respectively,    clutch  shooting  of  Bob  Levine   down  before  a  powerful  Good 
L  x»  .x.^  xt..cii  ,^^wv    Li.e  iv^aa    ^    '  ^^^^  didn't  really  hurt  the    (19  points)  more  than  offset  the   Soup  team  48-43.  The  rebound- 

,  to  coin  a  phrase. '"to  shape   S'il'^^?L^^%^i'''T'''V"'^  ^""^  l""   ^^V  ^'  ''"""  ""    '^^  ~   "^^    ' ^    '"   '  '   -     '    ~  - 

ler  than  exoerience  "  ^^^     ^^^     ^^^^^     Turkeys     to   and 

kL!  „".^?P^^i':"J;^*u..  4u.    clinch  first  place.  The 


Carl  Belz 
Cohn  (U 
Magid    (9 


SSAC   had  come  to  mean  fine  '^^^  ^^^  Mothers  had  to  play  to  the  Black  Panthers  49-48  in  points)  were  too  much  for  the 

wrestling  in  the  last  three  years  ^*^^    three    top    teams    in    the  one  of  the  best  played  contests  faster     but    smaller    Nads     to 

and    their    potential    was   real-  ^^^S^o    this    week    and    didn't  of  the  season,  as  the  game  was  overcome.    Mike    Higgins    (13 

ized  as  they  took  home  the  NE  ^^^^'  ^^^  vjqW.  They  started  off  not    decided    until    the    losers  points),    Saul    Andron   and    Al 

AAU  Chamnionsbins  tpam  titlo  ^^^^'     l^^^ating     the     BioChems  missed  a    12-foot  jumper   with  Cormier  played  well  in  defeat. 

beating    mitSnrin^fiol^  ^'^-54  behind  Elliot  Cohen   (13  four  sc^conds  to  go.  Eddie  Welt-  H.   U.  P.  took  over  first  place. 

and  McCulloeh  AC    fHarv^^^^^  points),  Steve  DiPace  ( 12),  and  man    (14    points),   Kenny   Still  as   they  used  their  scrambling 

In  aXitinn   tn  ♦ho^P  h^n  ^^^^  Norman  (11  points  and  a  and  Sleepy  Grahm   (11   points  press  to  register  victories  over 

Mike   Lerman   waf?m«^^^  ^"^  j^"^  o'^  ^^^  boards).  Byron  apiece)     topped    the    Panthers,  the  Pengas  28-19.  and  the  Pip- 

MiKe   i^erman  was  unani-  r^„„„^„    (20   points)    and   Pat  while    Mario    Gil    and   DiPace  " '"    -^  ^"      '        -            "      "^ 


U.) 

ors, 

mously   voted    the   outstanding 

wrestler  of  the  tournament.  To 

quote   the    golden    boy    in    his 

moment    of   success,    "not    bad 

for  a  boy  who  came  without  a 

jock." 

The  success  of  the  SSAC 
both  individually  and  as  a 
team  is  due  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  team  manager  and 
guru  in  residence.  Glen  Davis, 
who  went  along  to  see  what  an 
AAU  touranment  was  like.  The 
wrestlers  appreciated  his  pres- 
ence, as  during  Neal's  second 
match  when  unsure  of  himself, 
he  tried  a  difficult  move  which 
worked,  looked  up  and  received 
Glen's  grunt  of  approval; 
which  bolstered  Neal's  confi- 
dence and  enabled  him  to  win. 
Bill  Boro  also  acknowledges 
Glen's  contribution  and  says, 
"If  it  weren't  for  Davis  I 
wouldn't  have  gone,  and  I  hold 
him  responsible." 

The  day  was  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  fine  coaching  of  Ted 
Reese  and  Bob  Lerman.  After 
sixteen  hours  at  the  Lawrence 


Bowman 


Mike  Lerman.  also  entered  at    YMCA.  'South  Street*  was  per 
142.  won  five  straight  matches,    manently    placed    on    the    map 
three  of  them  by  pins,  to  place   of  New  England  wrestling. 

INTRAMURAL  STANDINGS 


(As  of  March  14,  1969) 


Cathy  Haas  '70,  ivirincr  of  the  New  England  Women's  Inter- 
Collegiate  Fencing  Championship,  proudly  displays  her  trophy. 


pik  54-17.  Joe  AbramofT  (33 
points  in  the  two  games),  Gary 
McGrath,  IVIike  Lederman,  and 
Phil  Moinester  were  the  top 
men  for  H.  U.  P.  Bruce  An- 
war. Steve  Delroy,  and  Mike 
Conjelka  led  Maxwell's  De- 
mons to  a  53-31  rout  of  the 
Team,  scoring  22,  13  and  12 
points  respectively,  to  keep 
their  team  in  contention  for  a 
j  playoff  berth.  The  B-Lea^ue 
playoffs  will  probably  see 
H.  U.  P.,  the  Nads,  Good  Soup 
and  either  Maxwell's  Demons 
or  Herbie's  Best. 

Larry  Bates  sunk  two  clutch 
free  throv/s  to  give  RBT  a  25- 
23  win  over  the  Bloody  Men  in 
the  battle  of  unbeatens  in  C- 
League.  Bates  finished  with  13 
points  while  teammate  Chris 
Meyer  chipped  in  8  in  this  ag- 
gressive battle.  Ken  Mirsky 
topped  the  Bloody  Men  with 
11  points.  Later  in  the  week 
RBT  defeated  the  Hebrew  Na- 
tionals 37-27  behind  Dave 
Shiffman  (15  points)  and  Bates 
(11  points.  Unbeaten  CIA. 
only  had  four  men  but  still  man- 
aged to  defeat  A.T.M.S.I.T.E. 
40-37  led  by  Billy  Eberstein 
(13  points).  Josh  Shapiro  (12 
points),  and  Teddy  Backal  (11 
points.  Dave  Lowe  contributed 
22  points  in  an  outstanding  ef- 
fort for  the  losers.  Another  key 
game  saw  the  Flying  Frucht- 
man  edge  the  Hebrew  Nation- 


A-League 

W 

L 

Chodes 

6 

1 

Black  Panthers 

4 

2 

Agape's  Army 

4 

2 

Bio  Chemistry 

4 

2 

Rat  Mothers 

3 

4 

SI. 

1 

6 

Turkeys 

1 

4 

Scoring 

Pts. 

Avg. 

Joel  Lubin.  Chodes 

Ill 

15.9 

Sleepy  Grahm,  B.P 

89 

14.8 

Elliot  Asarnow, 

Chodes 

86 

14.3 

Byron  Bowman.  BC  83 

13.8 

Steve  DiPace,  R.M. 

82 

13.8 

J(K»l  Kaplan,  A'sA. 

80 

16.0 

Kenny  Still.  B.P. 

73 

14.6 

R-League 

W 

L 

HUP. 

4 

0 

Good  Soup 

4 

Nads 

4 

Maxwell's  Demons 

3 

Spartans 

3 

Horbie's  Best 

3 

The  Team 

3 

2 

The  Pippik 

2 

2 

The  Mends 

2 

2 

Kill/  Memorial 

2 

2 

The  Enz 

1 

2 

Mario's  Marauders 

1 

2 

Holler  School 

1 

3 

Pengns 

0 

3 

Pts. 
88 
83 


Ex- 
Editor's  Note 

".  .  .  And  when  they  scream 
'Author!  Author!/  answer 
them." 

By  way  of  explanation,  there 
was  this  paragraph  in  last 
week's  Justice  basketball  wrap- 
up  which  spake  thusly: 

Up  front,  there  is  Bob  Nayer. 
Naycr  had  no  kind  of  season 
this  year,  with  fouls,  injuries, 
fouls,  flu,  fouls,  etc.  His  luck 
should  change. 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Scoring 

Roy  Levine.  H's  B 
Carl  Belz.  G.S. 
Joe  AbramofT, 

HUP.  60 

Bruce  Anwar,  M'sD.  57 
Mike  Higgins.  Nads  48 
Ron  Jo.sephs,  Enz       46 

C-League 

C.I  A. 
RBT. 

Bloody  Men 
Layups 

Peter-Paul-Mamowns 
Flying  Fruchtmen 
Mast-er  Debaters 
Three  Hye-Mung 
Hebrew  Nationals 
Mountain  Flurries 
A.T.M.S.I.T.E. 
Roscoe's  Runts 
"X" 

Scoring 

Billy  Ebenstein. 

CIA. 
Ken  Mirsky.  B  M. 
Josh  Shapiro,  C.I. A 
Dave  Waxier, 

PPM. 
Mike  Handel.  F.F. 
Chris  Gregory, 

Layups 
Larry  Uchill.  B.M. 


W 

5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
I 
0 
0 
Pts. 

69 
62 
53 

47 
45 


45 
45 


Avg. 

22.0 
20.8 

15.0 
14.3 
12.0 
15.3 

L 

0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
4 

Avg. 

17.3 
15.5 
13.3 

15.7 
15.0 

15.0 
11.3 


Letters 


ange  your  fine  paper's  poL  ?^^„^^/P  P^^,^^  •"?  ?J*^^  5^"" 
won't  afTcct  my  son.  since  i?^  ^.^^  gpi^i^  and  15  by  Dick 
raduates  this  year  (knock    ^^]}^^\  ^  C  I.A     and    RBT    will 


Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Ek)  you  remember  me?  I 
wrote  to  you  some  time  ago 
about  my  son,  the  wrestler. 
Well,  I  just  want  you  to  know 
that  I  have  something  else  to 
say.  Tell  me  why  you  say  so 
much  about  the  basketball 
team  and  give  them  the  big, 
flashy  headlines  and  pictures 
and  you  don't  say  hardly  any- 
thing about  my  son's  team. 
Now  don't  think  I'm  being  pre- 
judice: I  think  basketball  is  a 
very  fine  game.  But  I  know  that 
my  .son  works  harder  and  long- 
er in  wrestling  than  any  fine 
basketball  players,  and  that 
goes  for  his  friends,  too.  My 
son  has  chosen  good  friends 
ever  since  he  was  a  little  pitzel, 
so  I  know  all  his  chums  on  the 
wrestling  team  are  good  Jew- 
ish boys  like  he  is.  And  also, 
isn't  the  9-1  record  of  the 
wrestling  team  better  than  bas- 
ketball's 13-9? 

I  realiz-e  that  the  wrestling 
season  is  over  (God,  how  I  real- 
ize it!  My  boychik  is  finally  eat- 
ing again!),  so  anything  you  do 


to  ch 

icies 

he  graauates  this  yea 

on  wood!).  But  I  think  it  would 

be  a  real  mitzvah   if  you  did 

plan  on   changing   things   next 


undoubtedly  take  two  of  the 
playofl"  berths  but  there  is  a 
four-way  fight  for  the  other 
two  among  the  Bloody  Men,  the 


flm  AnS^^i  .""^^  '"'  T''^  ^?J  !  Layups,  Flying  Fruohtman,  and 
team.  And  let  nie  just  say  that  the  Peter  Paul-Mamowns  all 
If  you  dont  change,  so  help  with  identical  3-1  records. 
me,  you  11  hear  from  me  again!  Bloody  Men  and  the  Mamowns 
Sincerely,  seem  to  have  the  edge  in  ex- 
Wrestler's  Mother  perience  here. 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


DRY  CLEANINC  AND  SHIRT  LAUNDERING 

Seamstress  on  Premises  for 
ZIPPER   SERVICE 

MENDING 

.ALTERATIONS 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thriftiest  Prices  in  Town 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbank  Plaza 


li^A'iAyiAl'i/'^'^  ^^-/^  A^s/v/^  A  /-^./s^  AVs/sA  > 


ROBERTS  FRUIT  STORE 

550  Sou  ill  Street 
CHARLESBANK  PLAZA 


FRUITS  -  VEGETABLKS  -  MILK 

A  Real  Old-Fnshioned  General  Store 


♦♦♦-♦♦♦♦-♦-♦ -♦^^ 


THE  HOME  OF  10,000  SWEATERS 

•   FULLY  FASHIONED 
-k   HAND  LOOMED   IN  OUR  OWN  OWN  FACTORIES 

SEPARATES!  — Sizes  5-18 
SLACKS  &  SKIRTS  —  Savings  up  to  50% 

MISSES  SWEATERS;rotr$9»tV2o'''"V  $2- $3- $4 
EXCITING  DESIGNERS  SAMPLE  SWEATERS  ^^^oo 

MENS    SWEATERS     .^oo'-r^Mohoir— smortly  styled 

from  ^5.00  up 

WESTARKNITS  FACTORY  STORE 

940  Moin  Street  (Route  20),  (Bonks  Squore),  Wolthom 

USE  OUR  CONVENIENT  LAY-AAWAY  PLAN 


\ 
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PRE-MED 

Tliore  will  be  o  meeting  of  tho 
Brandeis  Pre-Med  Society  on  Thurs- 
doy,  Morch  27  ot  7:30  P.M.  in  Sher- 
man Gome  Room.  A  panel  ot  seniors 
who  hove  been  occepted  into  medicol 
schools  will  be  available  to  answer 
ony  questions  that  pre-med  students 
hove. 


Senate  Discusses       Council  Withdraws  From  Judiciary; 
Squire  Appointment  ;j,^^„  ^^^^     ;„  University  Rules 


A  shakeup  in  administration 
offices  dealing  with  student  af- 
fairs appears  possible  in  tlie 
near  future. 

The  Faculty  Senate  Council 
will  meet  with  President  Mor- 
ris B.  Abram  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoon. A  Senate  source  re- 
ported that  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  discuss  the  recent 
appointment  of  David  Squire 
to  the  post  of  Vice-President 
for  Student  Affairs.  The  Coun- 
cil's  intention  apparently  is  to 
prevent  future  appointments  by 
the  President  without  faculty 
consultation. 

In  addition,  two  sources  In- 
dicated la.st  week  that  Dean  of 
Students  Philip  DriscoU  might 
be  leaving  Brandeis  shortly  to 
head  a  private  school.  Dean 
DriscoU  was  unavailable  for 
comment. 

The  meeting  with  President 
Abram    is  an    outgrowth    of    a 

Urban  League 
States  Union 
Violates  Law 

By   ROBERT  LEVIN 

A  representative  of  the  Bos- 
ton Urban  League  has  charged 
that  construction  of  the  Usdan 
Student  Union  by  the  Volpe 
Construction  company  violates 
a  Federal  law  since  the  union- 
affiliated  company  employs  no 
black  workers  on  the  site. 

In  a  letter  sent  March  6  to 
University  President  Morris 
Abram,  Martin  N.  Gopen  stated 
that  similar  illegal  projects 
■were  corrected  through  the  ac- 
tion of  university  presidents 
at  Harvard,  M.I.T.,  and  North- 
eastern, "so  that  the  Univer- 
sity would  not  be  labeled  an 
accessory  in  a  law  suit  or  in  a 
Federal  injunction  stopping  the 
project."  All  involved  union 
companies. 

By  last  Saturday,  the  Urban 
League  had  received  no  re- 
sponse from  the  president.  But 
via  Director  of  University  Re- 
lations Richard  Gillman,  Ab- 
ram told  The  Justice  Saturday 
he  is  "in  full  agreement"  with 
the  letter  and  plans  to  respond 
that  he  "will  urge  that  there  be 
black  representatives  on  the 
construction  crews." 

When  asked  if  this  meant  the 
president  recognized  that  the 
project  is  violating  a  Federal 
law,  Gillman  said  that  "is  im- 
plied in  his  statement." 

Gillman  said  he  could  not 
speculate  on  what  action  the 
president  might  take  if  the 
Volpe  Construction  company 
fails  to  integrate  its  crew. 


Deficit 

David  Fishman.  the  new 
Treasurer,  issued  a  report  on 
the  state  of  the  finances  of 
Student  Council.  He  discov- 
ered that  with  $29,000  com- 
mitted to  various  clubs  and 
only  $10,000  in  available, 
possible  revenue  a  deficit  of 
$19,000  must  be  faced.  He 
criticized  previous  Council 
over-appropriations  and 
stated  that  he  would  control 
more  stringently  the  funds 
for  next  year's  S.A.F. 


Faculty  Senate  discussion  of 
the  Squire  appointment  on 
March  11.  At  that  meeting,  the 
Senate  Council  reported  that 
Abram  had  apologized  for  fail- 
ing to  consult  the  Senate. 

Senate  Minutes 

According  to  the  minutes  of 
the  March  11  meeting,  "The 
Senate  now  entered  a  long  dis- 
cussion about  the  appointment 
of  Vice-President  Squire,  espe- 
cially his  appointment  at  a 
time  of  ten.se  administration- 
student  relations.  Finally,  the 
Senate  reached  substantive 
agreement  to  a  letter  concern- 
ing Vice-President  Squire's  ap- 
pointment and  functions." 

The  letter  to  Abram  request- 
ed a  meeting  with  him,  which 
was  subsequently  set  for  Thurs- 
day. 

Other  Senate  Actions 

In  another  action,  the  Fac- 
ulty Senate  created  five  com- 
mittees to  deal  wit^  University 
problems.  Each  member  of  the 
Senate  will  sit  on  one  of  the 
committees.  The  five  group.s 
are:  Committees  on  University 
Governance,  Economic  Affairs, 
Student  Affairs,  Academic 
Planning,  and  Elections  and 
Nominations. 

According  to  Prof.  Donald 
Hindley  (Politics),  secretary  of 
the  Senate,  the  committees 
were  set  up  because  the  Senate 
Council  "cannot  do  all  the 
work." 


Abram  Recommends  Judiciary  Proposal 


OPERA 

the  Chinese  students  club 
and  the  department  of  hu- 
manities mit,  present  yeh  hu 
Chinese  opera  as.sociation 
inc.,  new  york.  for  the  inter- 
national weekend  april  19, 
'69  kresge  auditorium  mit 
8:00  p.m.  reservations:  864- 
6900  ext.  4729,  ticket  sales: 
lobby  of  bldg  10.  $5.00,  $3.00 
and  $2.00  (mit  students 
$1.50,  $2.50  and  $4.00)  eng- 
lish  and  Chinese  subtitles 
will  be  flashed  simultane- 
ously with  the  dialogue  onto 
a  screen  adjacent  to  the 
stage,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  audience. 


.  Student  Council,  now  in  its 
new  term,  met  for  the  first  time 
Sunday  night  and  rapidly 
moved  to  chart  a  course  dis- 
tinct from  tbat  of  its  predeoes-   brought 

sor.  In  its  first  actions,  Council    

repudiated  the  temporary  Judi- 
c  i  a  r  y  Committee  and  an- 
nounced that  it  will  propose 
groups  to  restructure  the  ex- 
isting rule.s  of  the  University. 

In  a  related  development, 
President  Morris  Abram  re- 
commended the  study  group 
judiciary  proposal  to  the  fac- 
ulty this  week.  It  provides  for 
a  3  court  system  with  five  stu- 
dents, four  faculty,  and  two 
administrators. 

In  its  re.solution,  Council 
maintained  that  only  "those 
rules  which  are  made  by  the 
group  for  which  those  rules 
are  binding"  are  valid.  Thurs- 
day night  at  9  Council  will  for- 
mulate its  actual  proposal  for 
creating  those  new  rules.  The 
decision  will  be  presented  to  a 
Student  Union  meeting  after 
vacation.  The  re.solution,  intro- 
duced by  Carl  Milofsky.  '70, 
and  sub.'^equenfly  amended  by 
several  members,  was  tho  sub- 
ject of  considerable  debate. 

The  repudiation  of  the  tem- 
porary judiciary  committee 
contrasted  with  the  old  Coun- 
cil's acceptance  of  President 
Morris  Abram's  plan.  Council 
also  refused  to  rtx^ognize  any 
decisions  of  that  committee  and 
the  four  students  previously  on 
it  no  longer  serve. 

Wednesday  evening,  President 
Abram  announced  that  he 
was  sending  the  plan  for  a  per- 
manent judiciary  body  to  the 
Faculty  Senate  with  his  favor- 
able recommendation.  The  Sen- 
ate appointed  a  three-man  com- 
mittee to  study  the  proposal 
this  past  weekend,  and  the  Sen- 
ate is  expected  to  consider  it  at 


its  meeting  next  Thursday. 

The    Council    meeting    began 

with  a  discu.ssion  of  tho  means 

of  improving  Council's  role  in 

the      university.       Members 

up    proposals    for    a 


referendum,  and  an  immediate 
Student  Union  meeting.  It  was 
stated  that  Council  should  lead 
the  students  rather  than  medi- 
ate between  the  administration 
and  the  student  body. 


$175  Tuition  Boost 
Approved  byTrustees 


A  $175  boost  in  tuition  and 
fees  received  approval  last  Fri- 
day at  a  Board  of  Trustees 
meeting  in  New  York  City.  The 
increase  is  the  second  in  two 
years. 

According  to  an  administra- 
tion spokesman,  the  Increase 
will  apply  to  all  present  and 
incoming  students.  He  noted 
that  there  will  be  a  proportional 
increase  in  financial  aid. 

For  the  1968-69  academic 
year,  tuition  and  fees  (General 
Fee)  were  set  at  $2225.  Next 
year,  the  figure  will  be  $2400. 

The  spokesman  explained 

that  the  increa.se  was  due  to 
the  rising  genera!  education 
cost.  In  the  1967-68  academic 
year,  the  general  education  cost 
per  pupil  (this  figure  does  not 
include  dining  hall,  residence 
hall  or  library  costs)  was  $4900 
per  student.  This  year  the  cost 
is  $5300  and  is  estimated  at 
$5500  for  1969-70. 

At  Wednesday's  University 
Council  meeting.  President 
Morris  B.  Abram  announced 
thct  he  planned  to  ask  the 
Board  to  approve  an  increa.se. 
He  also  informed  the  Council 
that  next  year's  freshman  class 
will  be  the  same  size  as  the 
Class  of  '72,  Abram  did  not 
comment    on     the    numl>er    of 


transfers  to  be 
did  not  rule  out 
ment  increases. 


admitted    and 
future  enroU- 
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20th  Anniversary  Conference 
Set  on  ''Campus  and  Press'' 


Peter    Janssen,    Education 

Editor  of  Newsweek,  will  be 

one  of  the  featured  speakers 

for    "The    Campus    and    the 

Press,"  a  weekend-long  con- 
ference commemmorating  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  The 
Justice. 

To  be  held  at  Brandeis  on 
April  18  and  19,  the  con- 
ference which  is  jointly  spon- 
sored by  The  Justice,  Bran- 
deis University  and  the  Bran- 
deis Alumni  Association,  will 
concern  itself,  through  panel 
discussions,  symposia  and 
speeches,  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  role  played  by  on- 
and  off-campus  press  in  rela- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Topics    of    discussion    will 


include:  press  coverage  of 
campus  politics  and  educa- 
tional policy,  theories  of  the 
radical  and  established  press, 
student-press  antagonism  and 
prejudices,  and  alleged  cre- 
dibility gaps  in  reportage  of 
campus   activities. 

Commenting  on  the  confer- 
ence,  Justice  Co-Ekiitor-in- 
Chief  Nikki  Petroff  expressed 
pressed  the  hope  that  "this 
conference  will  help  define 
fore  clearly  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  commercial  press 
on  campus,  both  during  and 
between  periods  of  disrup- 
tion. Also,  we  hope  to  dis- 
cuss what  the  campus  news- 
paper should  be,  just  how  far 
above  the  battle  it  should 
place  itself.** 

The  conference  will  begin 


on  Friday,  April  18,  with  a 
dinner  for  invited  guests,  to 
be  followed  by  Jans.sen's  ad- 
dress, which  will  be  open  to 
the  public. 

Martin  Peretz,  a  former 
Justice  Ekiitor-in-Chief  and 
Ramparts  editor,  wi'l  be  a 
participant  in  these  symposia. 
Mr.  Peretz  is  currently  teach- 
ing sociology  at  Harvard. 

Three  symposia  open  to  the 
public,  will  fc>e  held  on  Satur- 
day morning  and  afternoon. 
The  conference  will  end  with 
a  discussion  of  The  Ju.stice 
past,  present,  and  future. 
Former  Justice  Editors  and 
editors  of  other  college  news- 
papers, along  with  profes- 
sional journalists  will  partici- 
pate in  this  portion  of  the 
conference. 
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Twelve  New  Reps 
Chosen;  Freshman 
Election  Stands 

Twelve  new  cla.ss  represent- 
atives were  elected  to  Student 
Council  in  elections  held  last 
Tuesday.  T)ie  only  two  Coun- 
cil members  who  sought  ro- 
election,  fre.'ihman  Darien 
Zoppo  and  junior  Bill  Boro, 
were  both  defeated  in  the  mas- 
sive turnover.  Senior  cla.ss  rop- 
res>entatives  were  not  involved 
in  the  election,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  .serve  until  the  end  of 
the  term.  John  Weingart  and 
Beth  Posin,  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  new  Council,  are 
the  other  holdovers. 

There  had  Ixvn  the  possi- 
bility of  a  contested  election 
among  freshmen,  when  it  was 
learned  that  four  TYP  students 
had  been  permitted  to  vote  in 
that  elcH-'tion.  Those  votes 
might  have  had  an  effect  on  the 
final  totals,  but  all  candidates 
agreed  to  let  the  results  stand. 
The  winners: 
1970— Carl  Milof.sky 

Karl  Horrup 

Howard  Goldman 

Teddy  Backal 
1971 — Jim  Ka.>.per 

Bob  Wei.ser 

Elephthorios  Pa vl ides 

Hank  Schrager 
1972— Merlin  Price. 

Harry  Blazer 

Avi  Winokur 

Dale  Pollock 

Evaluation 
Planned 

Committees  of  faculty  mem- 
bers from  other  universities 
will  lx?gin  evaluating  all  Bran- 
deis departments  this  fall,  while 
management  consultant  firm 
studies  the  operations  of  the 
administration. 

President  Morris  Abram  has 
invited  the  groups  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  de- 
partment chairmen,  the  Dean 
of  Faculty,  and  himself.  At 
least  four  groups  are  expected 
to  start  work  in  the  fall,  with 
more  to  follow,  according  to 
Director  of  University  Relations 
Richard  Gillman. 
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Restructuring  the  Uniyersity 


Morch  25,  1969 


A  Reactionary  Perspective 


Phil  Oleniclc 


Sweden  Critictzed 


To  thf  Editor 


While  reading  an  article  in  The  Justice  onthe  history  of  the  Brandeis  judiciary  systems  I 
sketched  out  a  system  of  my  own.  It  is  simple:  give  all  matters  of  student  life  not  pertaining 
to  academic  afTairs  to  a  student  run  Environmental  Committee,  and  give  the  Student  Board  of 
Review  full  jurisdiction  over  ruch  cases.  This  was  so  simple  that  I  decided  to  see  what  kind  of 
University  structure  1  could  design  by  examining  each  aspect  of  the  University,  asking, 
"Whom  does  this  aflect?"  and  giving  control  over  that  aspect  to  the  people  afTected.  This  is 
not  a  novel  concept  in  pohtical  philosopiiy;  it  is  largely  ignored  in  questions  of  University  gov- 
ernance, however,  or  pushed  aside  by  the  phrase  in  loco  parentis,  a  phrase  reminiscent  of  "vir- 
tual representation." 

By  my  questio-n-and-answer  method  what  I  arrived  at  was  essentially  a  headless  adminis- 
tration, wiiieh  would  retain  the  low-level  bureaucracy  which  runs  Brandeis  day-to-day;  but 
it  would  be  answerable  not  to  other,  higher-level  bureaucrats,  but  to  the  people  whom  it  serves. 

Three   veO^    irnpmtant    com-  ~^^-^^^-;^  rnris"^^deTe;trngT  Many  st7. 

niittees     would     handle     three  ^^^^^    Faculty    Senate    would  dents  recognize  the  validity  of 

distinct  spheres  of  action^  the  ^^^^^  j„,i5^ietion   over   faculty  what  I  have  just  said,  and  the 

student   run   Lnvironmental  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  salaries,  and  other  overwhelming    preference    for 

Committee,     ine     '^cuiiy     lun  ^^^^^^.^.j,  ^^^^    pertaining  to   stu-  seminars    over    lectures    stems 

Faculty  Senate    and  the  facul-  ^.^^     ^.^^    ^^   exception  from   jurt   this   feeling  -  not 

ty-student  run  ^cadennc  Com-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

»ittee;    all   ^^  "^^    ,  ^.^ "?^^' ?^^^       The     Academic     Committee  courses.    Of    course    it    is  true 

^^T^  f  ^  u        .l^^y^Z^.^^rild    would  be  at  the  heart  of  things,  that    if   you    bring    nothing  to 

and  all  faculty  members  elected    having  jurisdiction  over  course  such    a    course    you    will    get 

offerings,    programs    of    study,  rvothing  out  of   it;  no  one  can 

and   admissions.   To   guarantee  force  you  to  learn   (in  a  gen- 

that  academic  fret-dom  is  pro-  uine  sense;  not  just  regurgita- 

tected  requires  a  structure  that  tion)  but  yourself. 

.      «,  wv.  -.-       « ^    allows  a  teacher  to  teach  un-  Committee's  Functions 

with     more     than     two    ^ays    i';fj^i;;;;^'*trVopk- ^^^^^^^^^  The  student-run  Environmen- 

notice.                                                   ^jjj.^  important  educational   txpt-n-    quiry  in  any  held  from  being  tal  CfHnmittee  would  be  ret?pon- 

c)    Have   a   sanxpijug  o«    ad-  ««c«»  we  ve  <found  at  Brandeis   Sev-    blocked    by    political    or    eino-  sible  for  the  non-academic  side 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Vw       ^    •  ,       ,  .         ministrators,     faculty,    and    stu-    -eral  departments  are  inteRralmK  our     4:„„„i        mntivafinnc:        n  m  o  n  «r 

.  Davjd  Sweden's  appraK-    ^f^^ia      nnrlnHinir     i  b  *»      Afrvn   work  into  course  structures   We  are    iionai      motivations      among 
the  ^'Afro-Demands  '  Kit u-    "'^"''*  ,    u^Liuum^      i  xi  e      r%.iry   ^(^ving  tieverai  thouKands  of  doi-    either  the  students  or  the  fac- 


of  student  life.  The  Residence 
al  of  the  ^'Afro-Demands'  situ-  ^^•'"•^  v-.-^*^v...*fe  v«v.  -»...y  «.(^ving  tieverai  thouKands  of  doi-  eiiner  the  students  or  tne  lac-  Halls  office,  the  Dining  Halls 
ation  with  soecial  reference  to  e^oup)  present  wnose  ^'xpen-  lars  from  croups  in  waitham  to  con-  ulty.  What  I  therefore  arrived  office,  and  Buildings  and 
the  Friday,  March  14th  meet-  ^^To^^^:^''''^^^^::^:'^,  '''^'^^ZV^n'^T:'^.:r::!.^^^^^^^^^^  at  was  a^  committee  having  Grounds  would  all  1^  answer 
ing  attended  by  Vice  President    ^^^^  matter 


Squire  and  interested  graduate 
students,  was  very  enlighljen- 
ing.  I  say  "enlightening"  be 
cause  it  and  Ute  meeting 
(which  I  attended)  seem  to 
clarify  the  fact  that  some  Bran- 
deis students  <in  this  case  grad 


back  to  tike  first  discussions  of   r^^p^nj-Vf^Hny^o' Vi:ith7r;i'''and  oii;^   equal  faculty-student  member-    able  to  it,  and  this  body,  and 


comimitmeiit    and    responsibility    to  ship,  with  a  tie  vote  being  suffi-  none    other,    would    make   the 

oary  a.  i^^eK        .     _.    ,     .   Waitham  as  member*  of  the  univer-  ■  ^  £       passage  of  any   pro-  rules  for  ^udent  life.  The  Stu- 

C^airman.  Graduate  Student  «ity  ^-ommumty  —  goes  far  beyond  ''*'-**''     "  ,  r      ^     r:     ,    -^     .  ^     ^   n       j      «  m     ^^             u 

r«..n7ii        ^■^*""*'^  ''**•  *"       wiitham  GBo»i  activities    At  pres-  gram.    This     efTectively     gives  dent   Board   of  Review  would, 


GBOup    activities.    At  pi 

-ent  about  iM)  low  and  moderate  cost  neither  faculty  nor  students  the  as   I    noted    above,    handle  all 

c*^"^S*^»^Brindei^^udlntK  ^Tiiis^'^s  P^'''^^^  ^^  veto  Over  courses.  In  disciplinary  cases  arising  from 

"S^S'^tiSii  hatrth?amoiin"t  of  pu'biic  addition,    the    Academic    Com-  these  rules,  itself  chosen  in  the 

housMkg  available  to  the  city's  lam-  mittee,  after  taking  a  vote  in  same  manner  as  a  jury:  chosen 

'**^  the   same   manner,   could   bind  at    random,    the    defense    and 

University   land  is  tax  free    The  iY\e  Faculty  Senate  to  hire,  or  prosecution    eac*i    having    the 


VS*^^.'>"" 


^Ideally,  tve  should  have  a  headless 


99 


Wolthom  Housing 

uate  students)  are  more  intent  j>^  y^^  Editors: 

•n  ventiiw  their  vitriolic   rhe-        ^     ,.       u   ,A    i<w;>o    *u^  /^i         "    : —   -   —   

^irir    ikkAn    i«    fr\/>rvr«:flv    vM^rinf  ^"    March    10,    lyoS,    the   fOl-    arears     munediately    surrounding     us 

Jwit   1hT?^.tV«fSS  iLtW  lowing    cover     letU^r     from    the    contain  Hon»e  of  the  most  ^^xpemive 

out   me  laclS  Ol  ine  matter.  .i+ul«   o^/v,,,*   ^^^  «<tot.<»n<^n«     homes  m  Waltham    if  the  University 

In   particular-  Waltham  Group  and  ^atement   ^^  „„^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,^  ^  ^  ^.^j; 

*^                         .  signed     by     approximately     400    «ost  housing  development  here    Wal- 

a)  Although  this  meeting  was  Brandeis  students  and  endorsed   *ha»n    neects   tax    money    The   land 
OX'ertly    advertised    as    a    "fact-  Kv     thp     Wallham     Groim     was    ^^^    ^^*   nearly   doubled  in  the  past         _!••...•                  t    1             1             11                         _        ^^. 

finding"  m«.tmg,  it  was  pec-  «i'„t  {^  pres'i^nT  AbJaSf!        '^^^''Z  ^"U^L ''iiio^-L.^nZ  »nmmislra1wn  of  JouyJevel  hureoucracy 

Uliarly    one-sided    —    emphasis  i>ear  President  Abram,                                    The    hoitting    market    in    Waltham           7»?                     Ill                                        11                    1                           I 

being    placed   on    what    was   n«t  For    three    y^aw    t»^    Waltham    *,as  been  in  crisis  for  irn  y«ars^  and    IVniVll  WOUUl   W  anSWeraUle   tO   the   jyeOlHC 

being    done     to   the    extent    that  t;»^"P    *^8    been   -working    with    low     it  promises   to   f«et   worse     The   Uni-                                                                       .c^.^-...  ^-^^m,^     ./v     ^   .        ^            ^ 

wKoT  ■«  i^i'ntr  i\iM^  wa«j   alTnn«:t  iiico'n*     families     in     Waltham.     We    versity  is  a  Rignificant  cause  of  these 

wnal  IS  oem^  done  W*IS   aimosx  ^^^^   ^^^^^    ^  ^^^^^    range    of  «com-    problems.  For  Brandei*  to  refuse  to 

totally    excluded    from    the    dlS-  munity    probl«^is    in    our    work    but    recoenisie     this    and    not    make     ma- 

CUSSion.     Having     access    to     in-  <»ne   -of    the    most    seriows    and    f)er-    terial  contributions  to  the  solutKm  of 

1tf>r.mfilinn       from       hnlh      sides  vasive  of    these    is    housing     In    1900    the  'pm>blem   is  intolerable. 

jormaiion      irom       oom      >iuts,  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  families  in  Waltham  had        .—  ^  tiTiiv*»r«nf,,  rr..,«t  ,.t.«„ih«   ^  i« 

there  is  no  question  a\  my  mind  «eomes  oi  lew  t^an  $3,000  per  year.  ^^  ^   V^^u^Vn^^l^  -fnr   ^:   refrain  from  firing,  faculty    right  of  challenge. 

that  the  administration  is  mov-  These  JamUies   ean    afford    to    pay  Jurtents    which    does    1^  dhmiao^    members   who   are   popular        As  for  building  eonstruet ion, 

ing  faster  toward  implementing  ^j;"I,^'J*^'Si  J^Slc  ^us'uS  v^        poor  people  i„  waitham.                      among    students    but    are    dis-    it    would    be    bandied    bv    the 

the  demands  than  bjireaucratie  tTere    is    nT housing ^    Waitham    ij„^;2rs«'VTei£S  on  Wn^h^In  "^S    ^'^^-    ^^    considered    expend-    Environ»e«tal  Committee,  and 

methodology    would    normally  whi.h    faih.   imo   this   price  range.    fri^S^n'Lab.T^o  ^idin^^^              able,  by  faculty.  This  would  el-    in  the  case  of  academic  bi.i id- 

P^^''^^^  ^verrsincri^'i^I^s'Sr    "'^''^   ^^^"^  student  housing  Mr  Lawless    fcctivcly  make  the  conccpt  of    ings  such  as  libraries  and  (lass- 

b)  Altbou^   there   exists   a  i„  ^y^  ^^^  ^^  y^^^^    120  Puerto    Kf„^i"\l,"'' i!l^*  *i!Li^i"T"i^^^L''^'^^^  academic  freedom  bilateral,  and    rooms,    it   would    consult   with 

not  just  "freedom  for  academ-    the  Academic  C<wtimittee. 

"  University  finances  would  be 

For  similar  reasons,  the  Ad-    handled    by    a    Finance    Oflice, 


whom  it  serves. 


-:-x:-?<- 


■.■f<fK->'/.'. 


plethora  of  administrators  and    R.can  lamYii^  have^moved'Tnto  Waf-    {L';il51J*l?'„j;"K.^*'«''^^^ 

faculty     knowledgeable     in     the    thanv    Few   of   the   adults    are    fluent    5^iVI"^"''A'JthorT;"wor[d^^^^^      ICS 
tacts    of     the    matter     from     its    ;V''?eLf  J'^LcXn  ^n^X^is?     be_w,„ing  tf  pay  the   Un.versit^tll^ 


man   with   the   briefest   experi-    ^ent  higher  than  the  family  can  pay    Hn '^JT.?'*^^,'"""*      V'l.  ^  "'^7'^  •'^'^    academic    decisions    would    be    aH    members    of    the    Brandeis 

ence     in      the     problem,      giggle    „r    evict     them      when     looking     for    ^/'^^"J    n^„^^  '*     ^'"  ^^'^  "    rl.mmnte    referred  to  the  Arailemir  rnm 

in   Waltham.   to  have  chii-    !^^  ^T^'  ^"^^C,  V:C'^^''"V:,  '"^f::^^  f^^'    jnitiVe  Af'auemic  Corn- 


when     he     admits     he     doesn't  hou.sing   ...    t»c..i... ^v,   ....v..   ......  .,.„  ,^^,^  w.i«v,  ,     «:        ,1       ..    , 

know    an    answer    but    will   look  Jren    i«^ .a    serious    cHsndvant^ge^    To  ]^  ^^^    univcr^Ttv^'o  "^^^^^ 

into    it.   and    then    immediately  f.^^ /.l^lJf ""  ""'^  "^  ^""^*^  '^'""^  role.  ""'ver, 't>  pi«y 

write     an     article     showing     the  '  one  family  has  been   without   heat  ""»•  Waltham  Group 

administration's      ineptneSS,      A  since    November.    The    landlord    has  Dear  President    Abram. 

fa.<    finHinft    r»-»f»otini»    it    «/a<;n'1  repeatedly  refu.sod  to  repair  the  heat-  « '^•^ /'PI'."   •<'tter  to  you  appeared  in     a^pa*?  Mv  -u  hnlr.  ilr.«r  /^f  K^,.,  ^ 

lact    finding    meeting    11    W«sn  t.  .^»^    f.vstom     Last    week    one    of    the  T*^  Justice,  February  2(5,  urging  the     ff^^      ^"^  •\\  MOJe  MCW  01   how  a 


Subtle  Traps  &  Snares 

Why     should    students     play 
such  an  important   role  in  this 


-«                               J          .            J       .._  J__  ing     ^y^lH.■^Il.      x^nni      wi-fi\      out-      »«i      int.-  ",    "; ' ' •  •'     -"■    — -f^'-'t.     •■"  TT— :. •  j.              111. 

Many    graduate    and    under-  children  almost  died  of  pneumonia,  i^niversity    to     help     alleviate     the  University    should    be    run    is 

graduate     students     are     very  Another  family  is  living  in  a  four  critical  housing  shortage  in  w.nitham  based  upon  the  rejection  of  the 

much    interested    in    keeping   up  room   apartment   with  no  heat.  They  Th>s    shortage    is    partly    caused    by  j^^j,-,  j^^^.  ^.  ^r  ..•      V          rvar^nti«" 

iiiuLii    iiuticait-vi    111    ivT-vH    ^°,"*;  j^iso    have    no    electricity    in    several  Brandeis    students    who    are    occupy-           VJ/',      *,    '"  'C>CO  parentis 

With  whats  going  on  toward  a  r„o„,r  The   celling    i\ie^^  i"c  ^nany  low  and  middle  cost  hous-  and  that  the  learning  process  is 

settlement    of    the    problem.    I  ^he  walls   are  cracked   and   crumb-  '"K    "">ts    in    Waltham     While    we  one    involving     the     "tcachcr" 

am    one     of    these.     To     quote    a  ling    This   family  pays  $40  per  week  recognize    the    Universitys    influence  and     the     "taucht  "    The     siihtlo 

«:tntompnt  made  bv  Mr    Sweden  or   over  $160   per   month  on  the  housing  situation  in  WaUham  .           rnnta  ir^^lTV^   41               ^UOUC 

Statement  maae  D>   ivir    oweutn  ^^^   ^^    *         '     cent     of     Walthams  and    its   responsibility  to   act   in    this  jpp  conldined  in  tl 


during  the  meeting, 


tak- 


the  latter  be- 


community  cannot  be  stressed 
too  much:  without  this  knc  wl- 
edge,  rational  and  fair  dern;iiids 
are  impossible! 

The  Finance  office  would  be 
responsible  to  a  Budget  Com- 
mittee, made  up  of  reprrw  nta- 
tives  from  the  Faculty  Senate, 
the  Academic  Committee,  .n  d 
the  Environmental  Commilteo. 
All  three  would  work  top<  iIht 
to  arrive  at  a  mutually  acK  pt- 
able  budget,  each  having  a  vi  to 


Puerto 


ing  over  a  building  is  not   the    conditions 

most    we    can    do.    we    can    take        There    is    also    a    serious    problem 

over  the  university 


/      per      cent      of      Walthams     ana    us    responsimiiiy   to    act    in    this     -;  ~r-  v.w...„,..v  .4   1,,    .i.f   jcuut   DC-     ^  •th*>    KiirqrTo+    +r.    in^urr   lUSt 

Rican    families    live    in   these     area,  there  is  another  issue  involved      llOf  is   that   it   therefore  follows     f,     J  ,      V-^^      a\?        1  c  fnr 

«Bi  It   is    nearly    impossible    for    students     fhnt    thov^    ;..    ^    ^  ^-  tliat   mutualltv.   All   salaries   lOf 


I*  i«"'ariy  impossible  for  students    that   there   is   a   one-wav   flow 

to  find  housing  off  campus.  <^„.^     4         1  .  ^a^v     iiuw, 

n.    from    teacher    to    student,    and 


impi 

" this     with    Walthams    public    housing.    We        The  limited   housing   that   is  avail  .,     .    ^      .,  ,     ^  

wi  4    4^     IV.*      work   -with    2.'>0   families    in    the    two     »ble  is  overpriced.  Rents  have  climb-  tnat  as  the   Students   are   stupid 

IS     an     irresponsible     statement,     veterans    housing    projects     in    Pros-    ed    -—----—"-     -    "'-•'- —    -..-.--  1-.-.--  


Before     suggesting     we     violate    poet   Terrace   there    are    4.'i0    children     the 

of  ' 


significantly  in  Waltham  during  brutes  until  taucht  thev  h'lvp 
'  past  five  years.  As  the  number  „^  riahi  in.  /l^»v,^«j  '^.>  nuvt 
students  at  Brandeis  increases  and     ""   V^,,     ^^   Oemand    a   VOlCe    in 


the  academic  rights  of  the  ma-    in  a  ten  acre  area.  There  is  no  ade-    j;- •;-••-•;  ^^^-^^i;,^^  the  haDowed  business  of  educa 

"!P"^5:^^^;    for  the  University,  would  han- 


jority    to    achieve    (according^to    ^,"^0  Vent^R&''''sum^r!?er  '{h^^^^^  scarceh    -    for    both    students    and    tion.    But    think    a    mi 


some)    the  academic  rights  of  a     ij^^jp  rfouht  that  these  crowded   con-     residents    —    rents    can    be    expected    ^all    the    th 


tliat  mutuality.  All  salaries  for 
staff  would  be  set  by  the  ap- 
propriate or>e  of  the  three  ni^d 
submitted  to  the  otlier  tw<.  fur 
approval. 

The    Budgret    Committee,    as 
the   overall    coordinating   bcdy 


ings  you  ve  learned 

in 

eorem 

e 

sciences    —    an    insight 


die  correspondence  for  the  Uni. 
versity  (in  the  same  way  that 
the  President  does  now: 
through  secretaries). 

Any  function  that  1  have  left 
out    could    simply    be    assumed 


man   nature,    in    mo«rt   «;iihior.fc  "-    '-"""^    Mnipiy    ut-    <i.-^.-m-i..v.. 

that  this  situation  is  in-   something  you  added  on  vo.,r  ^y   ^^^   appropriate    body:    the 

The     University     has     not    *»    ^^'**    «»uuca    on    your  A«~^^^:_    >i«,^.^:44^«    «,  r^  n  I  d 

its  responsibility  and  re-   ©wn  Was  what  Stayed  With  you  ^^^aoc'W'c   Committee    wou  la 


ine     of    course,    that    facts    and  leave    There  are  no  available  homes  erally    poor    and    heating    costs    are    r^°:  jn-itutt-s    —     an     insight 

«r.t     mnrolv     in     ovprlv     activc  ff^r     families     with     children      Since  high.   Some   of   these   units   are    sub-    oased  on  your  own  feel  for  hu- 

IV:          J   -li^   1^    Vv«  ♦>,«  %vv/r*U,nt  »'<'"<«  nre  adjusted   to  their   incomes,  standard                                                               *«"«    ^^♦..—      .- 

thyroid  should   be  the   motivat-  ^^^  prospect  Terraee  and  Chester-  "We    feel 

ing  factor   in  our  actions.  brook    Gardens    families    are   paying  tolerable. 

If  Craduate  and /or  under-  $120  per  month.  There  is  no  avail-  recogniaied  its  responsiniiuy  ami  re-  """  ""^  w..«i  Mtiyea  Wltn  you  n,,«^.""" "Zv  ^  "o'^'^'Z^~«^v  r^fYW  c• 
*r^^H.,«t^  V:tnripnt^  wniTt  to  find  nbi*^  moderate  cost  housing  in  Wai-  sponded  to  the  needs  of  its  students,  the  best  and  helped  you  to  im-  ^vcrsee  the  Registrars  ofTue, 
graduate  students  warn  to  iina  ^  «  ^^^^  students  want  to  live  off-cam-  derstand  fhr  r^xct  ^I  ♦  tV ^\L  4  Career  Planning,  the  Directory, 
out  answers  to  their  questions  one  hundred  fifty  families  are  pus.  They  should  be  able  to  live  in  .  ^,  ^°"^  filiu,  ^  ^*  "^^  mater-  ^  ^^  ^^  c^ation  would  be 
concerning    this    matter,    why  waiUng  for  pubhc  housing.  Most  of  reasonably  priced,  convenient,  com-    laimore^ fully                                    •*""  ^"^  rauK)  station  wouu 

not   do   the  followinB*  them  are  in  serious  financial  trouble,  fortable    housing.    We    feel    Brandeis         Can  this  foi 

aVAik   the  resi>ective   irraduate  S"hsidlzed    housing    is    essential    for  should     tmdert^ke     construction     of    fit  into  the  one-way  modellhat 

a)   ASK   ine  respective  grauudi^  tHmn    nnwnvnr    they  must  -wait   six  such    private    housing    for    wtudent*    _,._     -.r\„;-,4,-     .       f-'   "'^^^^  tnai 


wailing  lor  puniic    nousing.    iwost   01     rcHstjnaoi.y    prier-n.   » wiivt-ini-iii,    vwin-  /i. .     V*' •  in     fVi.«     n^n-.,:»r,r>     ^*     <tUc>     "rn- 

them  are  in  serious  financial  trouble,     fortable    housing.    We    feel    Brandeis         Can  this  form  of  le<aminc  he  ,.       provmce     OI     xnt 

Objections  and  Refutations 


,  J       a.      -1     J       *  them     However,   iney   musx  -wan    six  »uun     privM»»-     nuumiiK     *"i     Btu.ivnw.  _  ef\ei*^fv     4^n/i^     *        •       

and/or   under -grad  uate   student  months    to   two  years   for    »n    apart-  or  students  and  community  residents  ""^      »"^it  ly     lenos     tO     impose 

councils  to  organiaie  and  super-  ment      Furthermore.     Mr       Lawless.  ofT    campus.    If    the    University    will  Upon  education,    Or  does    it  not 

^i^  it   these  are  relatively  executive    director   -of    Waltham  not  do  this  we  would  like  to  know  tend   towards   a    more    mutual 


neutral     bodies     whose 


«v>nir.T>    Housing  Authority,  predicts  that  250    why. 
major    ^^^  families  ~ 


The   prime  objection    to   niy 
system  is  that  it  embodies  an 


^  .X.*  ^4.     arrangement,  with  the  «;iiiHfm{    ^^^P^i^it  distrust  of  administi.  • 

^    ^     ^,    ^  ..  - es  would  apiJly  tor  pub-        We  now  wrish   to  reffpond   to    ^o  ir«rln„.*o«4\.    ^Ti.     1      »iuaeni    4,^^     This  w  tni*«  •  if  one  recal  S 

drawback  seems  to  be  that  they    nc  housing  if  it  were  available.  Wc    *w^  nresident's  letter  of  March   ?^  important  as  the  teacher?  It  i^f  i"^*  ^  v^    \^<ii::r!,ut 
are    the    ones    through    whom    believe  this  number  i«  higher.  7  „?^  u^^"Unl24nf^Ifforoi^   ^3s   been    said    that    the   onlv  5.^^  ^^^  ^^  »  *or  the  Studt  nt 

*nm*>thini!  of  this  natiire  should      Waltham  Group  has  the  rei»ponsi-    J' wjiich  appeared  in  the  March   ^^^^    ^  educated  man  iTn  tTu    'Council  to  fall  into  the  role  of 
rJ^^J:^^  mXTirrp?^"^      t'r'%Zn^  '^l^rur^^'^r^eTZ'    '*'  '^''  ^"^'^  "'  ^*  '"^'*''-  -^"-ted    mara^^l^'  ^n.^'^  "mediator,  representing  the  stu- 

''^'^        '  '^"'  "      '  ""'  "w^ys  this  SB  to^uci  force  ieed-         <C«At«HM4  «a  Pm«  *> 


Morch  25,  1969 


THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  ThrM 


With 


Students,  Abram 


sWee 


gani2^tion  of  new  chapters  of 
the  Alumni  Association  in  St, 


A  petition  urging  support  of  a  rent  strike  of  nineteen  buildings  in  the  South  Knd 
the  Alumni  Association  m  St.  of  Boston  will  circulate  on  the  Brandeis  campus  this  week  with  the  endorsement  of 
Ix)uis,  Providence,  Cleveland,  j^j^^  Weingart  and  Eric  Yoffie,  present  and  past  Presidents  of  the  Brandeis  Student 
Washington  -  Baltimore,      New    /^^^^gii 

"aS    oralis  "we4^'llso^"dit.  Over  2000  students  from  other  campuses  in  the  Boston  area  have  signed  the  peti- 

cussed  at"^  th"s  rTeUng   held  in   tion,  which  urges  landlord  Joseph  Mindick  to  bring  the  19  striking  buildings  up  lo  the 
the  Faculty  Center.  housing  code  standards.  The  support  statement  also  calls  upon  Mayor  Kevin  W  hite  t<i 

After  a  luncheon,  the  alumni   "undertake  a  drive  to  insure  full  enforcement  of  the  Housing  Code  in  the  city  of 
heard  John  Weingart,  Student    Boston."  .      ,  ,       „  „       «.    j      .  n^j  i  o  u         f      :- 

The  Boston  area  student  effort,  organized  by  Heller  Student  Edward  Schwartz,  is 

the  latest  in  a  series  of  actions  against  Mr.  Mindick.  In  the  spring  of  1968,  the  South 

End  Tenants  Council  persuaded  the  Rabbinical  Court  of  Boston  to  hear  charges  against 

educational  oolicv  and  campus   Several  people  expressed  a  ae-    the  landlord,  who  is  an  Orthodox  Jew.  Upon  investigation   the  court  ruled  that  M'^dick 

wrwiththo^e  alumni  liTend"  sire  to  have  an  organized  group    had  violated  fundamental  principle  of  his  faith.   It  drafted  an  agreement  between  Mm- 

ing  the  Friday  night  meeting.       of    alumni    "specialists"    come ^ _ . dick  and   the  Tenants'   Council 

Ti,^o^   «i..r»»:    .^rUrx  o-^  r^^x,r   on-camDus   to    attempt   to    find     ^.--    ^«  r  M  ^%  pledging    a    Board   of   Arbitra- 

Bill  Singer,  62: 


By   DAVID   ASCHKINASI 

A  group  of  70  selected  alum- 
ni gathered  at  the  Faculty  Cen- 
ter last  weekend  to  honor  Dr. 
Gustav  Ranis  '52,  the  first 
alumnus  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  to  discuss  na- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  organization  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

Several  members  of  Student    -  •      w      •. 

Council  and  the  Justice  editor-  Council  President,  speak  about 
ial  board,  and  a  representative  the  Ford  Hall  Crisis,  the  Sane- 
from  the  Observer,  informally  tuary,  and  the  current  conflict 
discussed  recent  campus  events,  over  the  judiciary  system, 
educational  policy,  and  campus   Several  people  expressed  a  de 


Those  alumni  who  are  now  on-campus   to    attempt   to   find 

faculty  members  at  institutions  out  what  students,  faculty,  and 

other  than  Brandeis  met  with  administrators    really    think 

President  Abram  on  Saturday  about  each  other,  and  what  they 

morning    to    discuss    problems  really    want.    Hopefully,    they 

facing  the  University.  said,   these  findings  could  help 

At  the  same  time  other  rep-  to  improve  the  university  com- 


resentatives   discussed    the    or- 


munity  and  make  it  more 
meaningful  for  all  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

That  evening  the  group  met 
with  President  Abram  at  a  re- 
ception and  dinner  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Ranis. 

The  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  alumni  met  on 
Sunday  morning  and  discussed 
several  organizational  matters. 
Alumni  President  Sanford 
Freedman  '58  presided  over  the 
weekend  conference  which  was 


Administration  Fighter 


By    JON    QUINT 


Pres.  Hayakawa 
Suspends  Student 
Daily  Newspaper 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (CPS)  — 
The  campus  newspaper  at  San 

Francisco    State    College     will    wvv.v^..«  ^«..^-.^»^^  ....--.. — - 

continue  to  publish  despite  its    organized  by  Director  of  Alum-    from  today,  and 

_    !__     1 A   _!.: i-» ;j ^4^       _:    ¥-»_l_i: T ^..    If  ^^^    '(^T  r\f    f !-»/»     f  ir«t     haft  I 


and  then  President  of  Student 
Council.  Singer  went  to  Colum- 
bia  Law  School.  He  graduated 


tion  to  resolve  disputes  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the 
landlord  and  the  Council.  The 
Council.  The  board  includes 
one  representative  of  the  land- 
lord, one  tenants'  representa- 
tive, and  one  representative 
from  the  Rabbinical  Court. 

Despite    this   agreement    and 


In  the  summer  of  1964,  Singer 
was  an  intern  to  the  then  Sen- 
ator   Paul    Etouglas    and    after 


suspension  by  Acting  President    ni  Relations  Larry  Kane  '57. 
S.  I.   Hayakawa. 

The  Daily  Gater  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  four- 
month-old  student  strike  and  a 
harsh  critic  of  Hayakawa.  He 
denied,  however,  that  he  sus- 
pended the  paper  because  of  its 
political   views. 

He  said  the  reason  is  that 
there  is  no  functioning  publica- 
tions board.  Members  of  the 
board  say  it  does  exist,  but 
Hayakawa  maintains  it  has  not 
fulfilled  its  function  because  it 
has  not  submitted  reports  to  the 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Prof.  Black  Named 

Associate  Professor  Eu- 
gene Black  was  named 
Chairman  of  the  graduate 
program  in  Comparative  His- 
tory earlier  this  month.  He 
succeeds  Professor  Norman 
Cantor  who  declined  re-elec- 
tion as  chairman.  Cantor  at- 
tributed his  decision  to  an 
overload  of  work  in  other 
areas. 


For  at  Least  one  of  Brandeis                       ^cnuui.  nc-  k'«"u«—        .       -        .  -         ,  ,», 

Student    Council    Presidents    j^  1965  as  president  of  his  class,    subsequent  pressures  from   the 
fighting    an    administration    »"  *^"-^       ^  ^-  ««r,ar,«c    «h..  »..,.«. n.,  rr.Ho  v.n- 

didn't  stop  at  his  graduation. 
William  Singer,  '62,  now  a  law- 
yer, has  taken  on  a  political 
machine  more  powerful  than 
any  at  Brandeis,  the  regime  of 
Chicago  Mayor  Richard  Daley. 

Singer  faces  the  Daley  can- 
didate in  a  special  aldermanic 
run-off     election     two     weeks 

if  the  results 
of  the  first  battle  on  March  11 
mean  anything,  another  piece 
of  the  Daley  machine  will  col- 
lapse. . 

In  a  telephone  interview  with 
The  Justice,  Singer  discussed 
not  only  his  political  action  in 
Chicago  this  year,  but  also  his 
years  at  Brandeis  and  how  both 
relate  to  the  current  situation 
on  campus. 

Background 

After  serving  as  freshman, 
sophomore,  and  senior  class 
President  (when  Brandeis  had 
them),   and   as  Vice-President, 


M/>i 


William  Singer 


Puerto  Ricans  in  Waltham 


r# 


Isaza:  95%  of  Housing  "Substandard 
How  Much  Can  the  University  Do? 

By   ROBERT   LEVIN 

.  "serrol^  shortage"  oMowinc^^^^^^^  the  eil.v.  '  mton.ir.ed  by   the  presence  ot  under- 

aradua?e  and  Sale  students  in  the  communil.v  who  occupy  many  ot  the  lower  income  apart- 

^^"^^t;^'^^':^!^.^^::^^^^^'"^^^'^'^'^'^^  certain   Federal   programs 
"at  imie  co"r  to  the  university,  and  called  on  the  president  to  recognize  the  school  s  respon..- 

of  its  "insti-  .  ^  ,, 

financial   commitment   as   well 

In  a  Justice  interview.  Isaza 
discussed  the  intensity  of  the 
housing  problem. 

"There   are   over    160   under- 


graduation  became  clerk  to  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Herbert 
Will.  Two  years  ago  he  joined 
a  Chicago  law  firm,  becoming 
active  in  Bar  Association  com- 
mittees, while  also  serving  as 
Chicat;o  Chapter  President  of 
the  Brandeis  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

Last  Spring.  Singer  joined 
the  Robert  Kennedy  campaitjn. 
eventually  becoming  his  Chi- 
ccago  coordinator.  Following 
the  Senator's  assassination  and 
the  Democratic  convention. 
Singer  helped  Congressman  Ab- 
ner  Mikva  win  election. 
Opportunity  Knocks 

After    last    November,    when 
the  alderman  in  his  North  Side 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


tenants,  the  Housing  Code  vio- 
lations in  many  of  the  build- 
ings remain  untended.  In  the 
past  week,  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration fineo  Mindick  $40,000 
for  his  failui'e  to  make  repairs. 
It  levied  a  $2800  fine  against 
the  T  nants  Council  for  its  rent 
strike,  which  was  called  with- 
out consultation  with  the 
Board. 

Student    body    presidents   of 
six   Boston   area    schools   ran   a 
"fix-up"  in  one  of  the  worst  of 
Mindick's  South  End  Duildings 
on  March  3.  to  start  the   peti- 
tion    drive.     Former     Brandeis 
student    President    Eric    Yofiie 
joined   the   other  student   lead- 
ers    in     issuing     a     statement 
which   pledged,    to   "make   oth- 
ers   aroun-    the    city    aware    of 
the  housing  crisis  in  the  South 
End."  The  statement,  signed  by 
presidents     of     Harvard,     Rad- 
clifle,    Boston    University,    Bos- 
ton    College,     Wellesley,     Em- 
manuel, Newton,  Northeastern, 
and    Brandeis,    observed,    "We 
take   no   great   pride   doing  the 
landlord's     work     because     .his 
city   is  unwilling   to  enforce  its 
la»is." 

Stories  in  tlie  Boston  Cllobe 
and  the  campus  pres.s  have  giv- 
en impetus  to  the  petition, 
which  will  circulate  at  Bran- 
deis this  week  in  dorms  and 
dining  halls  Weingart  and 
Schwartz  al.so  announced  that 
they  would  try  to  convince  the 
Brandeis  Bookstore  to  sell 
boxes  of  chocolate  distrihutc'd 
by  the  South  Etid  Tenant  Coun- 
cil to  raise  nionty  for  the  rent 
strike. 


b)     Announce     liie     meeting    pie  m«  our  frieate.  M«ny  «f  w  1«el 
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bilities  by  virtue  of  its  "insti- 
tutional presence  in  the  com- 
munity "  and  its  affect  on  the 
hou.sing  situation. 

Abram  answered  (The  Jus- 
tice, March  18)  that,  while  "the 
llniversitv  has  an  undeniable 
responsibility  to  be  a  good 
neighbor  and  a  cooperative  in- 
stitution with  respect  to  the 
community  .  .  .  (it)  has  no  sub- 
stantial (financial)  resources  of 
Hs  own  to  apply  to  the  Wal- 
tham housing  problem." 

He  wrote  that  even  when 
money  is  availablCi  "adminis- 
trative and  executive  time  and 
energy"  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  project,  and  "I  am  sure" 
Brandeis  faculty,  administra- 
tion and  students  would  be 
willing  to  lend  their  expertise. 
The  Waltham  Group  re- 
sponded with  a  further  defense 
of  its  position  (see  pai^e  2)  in 
a  letter  sent  Friday  to  the  pres- 
ident with  copies  to  the  Boston 
press  and  various  university 
officials  including  Board  of 
Trustees  chairman  Lawrence 
Wien. 

In  effect,  the  issue  comes 
down  to  what  the  university's 
role  will  be  in  the  community, 
i  e  .  how  much  of  a  responsi- 
bility it  has  to  attack  social 
problems  in  Waltham.  and  how 
it  should  go  about  doing  it.  The 
administration  claims  the  role 
of  a  non-profit  educational  in- 
stitution is  to  offer  its  intellec- 
tual expertise;  students  work- 
ing with  poor  people  in  Wal- 
tham believe  there  must  be  a 


graduates  who  live  in  Waltham. 
There  were  in  1966  over  200 
graduate  students  there.  That, 
is  just  about  equivalent  to  the 
numl^er  of  Puerto  Ricans  liv- 
ing in  Waltham  who  could  af- 
ford this  housing" 

Instead,  Isaza  explained,  bo- 
cause  Brandeis  students  can 
pay  more  and  usually  have  n.> 
children,  making  them  more 
desirable    tenants,    the    Puerto 


Summer  Work 

If  you  are  interested  in 
working  for  the  Puerto  Ri- 
can Group  during  the  sum- 
mer, please  submit  a  resume 
to  Elsie  Morales.  This  re- 
sume should  include:  1. 
whether  or  not  you  are 
eligible  for  work  study;  2. 
minimum  salary  you  would 
accept;  3.  skills;  4.  two  ref- 
erences; 5.  whether  or  not 
you  speak  Spanish  (knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  though 
it  would  help),  and  6.  what 
kind  of  work  you  would  like 
to  do  (recreation,  nursery 
school,  adult  education,  or 
office  staff  to  deal  with  wel- 
fare, employment,  housing, 
etc.) 


Rican  community  is  pushed  in 
to  poor  housing  and  exploited 
by  high  rents  and  living  condi- 
tions not  even  up  to  legal  re- 
quirements. He  said  his  Peurto 
Rican  Group  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  the  housing  situation 
and  he  estimates  "ninety-five 
percent  of  the  Peurto  Rican 
housing  is  substandard." 

"To  the  moment,  every  at- 
tempt in  the  city  to  implement 
low  income  housing  'las  been 
killed.  The  reason  is  not  to 
hdve  a  black  ghetto  in  Wal- 
tham." he  added. 

Mrs.  John  Broderick.  wife  of 
a  physics  grad  student  and  a 
Waltham  resident  with  her  hus- 
band and  two  children,  poi.  .j^d 
out  that  Brandeis  provides  no 
graduate  housing  whatever,  and 
that  (me  way  to  ease  the  city 
problem  would  be  to  construct 
such  housing  on  campus.  If  the 
university  can  afford  such  an 
expense  as  the  Sachar  Center, 
she  and  I.saza  said,  it  must  cer- 
tainly have  the  resources  for 
some  additional  housing. 

"Our  friends  are  paying 
,$125$  150  a  month  for  a  two- 
bedrr  m  apartment  in  Wal- 
tham. There  is  also  a  six-room 
furnished  apartment  for  $150 
that  was  listed  only  through 
the  Brandeis  housing  office.  ' 
Mrs.  Broderick  continued, 
bringing  out  (hat  many  land- 
lords do  not  won  offer  their 
residences  to  neople  in  the  city, 
but  work  sirieily  through  the 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Mboya  Defends  Posiiioii 
On  White  Business,  Aid 


By    MARK   K.   MPSMAN 

Tom  Mhoya,  K<'ny;«'.>  Minis- 
ter »f  Economic  Planning  and 
Development,  delivered  tlie  an- 
nuil  Ilillnian  Memorial  Lec- 
ture at  Seifer  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  Mhoya.  whose  lecture 
was  untitled,  expre.^.-'d  the  in- 
tent to  speak  on  some  ideas  of 
his  concerning  international  re- 
lations and  the  future  of  K(niya. 
He  has  been  under  attack  by 
.some  for  being  overly  amen- 
able to  the  West  and  e.s.senti- 
ally  set  forth  and  defendf^d  his 
position  in  this  speech,  al- 
though, it  appeared,  not  lo  the 
satisfaction  of  all. 

Mr.  Mboya  began  by  stating 
that  he  felt  that  ultimately,  be- 
fore Kenya  (and  Africa)  can 
take  its  place  in  the  world,  all 
traces  of  white  influence,  su- 
premacy and  interests  must  be 
eliminated  —  "to  enable  Africa 
to  speak  with  one  voice." 

But.  he  went  on  to  say  that 
that  time  has  not  yet  come,  and 
his  countrymen  must  be  aware 
of  tlie  fact  that  they  are  living 
in  the  real  world,  not  in  a 
vacuum,  "and  a  certain  amount 
of  compromise  is  necessary  if 
the  country  is  to  survive. 

Therefore  he  feel?  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  cha  nt^e 
must  come  —  for  it  must  —  but 


should    come     The 
is  imi)ortant.  This 


how  fast  it 
pace  is  what 
is  v\1iere  he's  come  under  fire, 
for  there  are  some  who  fi'el 
that  he  is  moving  too  slowly, 
being  too  ac(|uiescent  in  allow- 
ing non  African  lousinesses  to 
rein.iin  in  Kenya. 

Mr.  Mboya  s.iid  that  when  a 
colonial  power  leaves  a  colony, 
everything  th(\v  brought  does 
nf>t  go  with  them,  but  rather 
many  fiolitical,  economic  and 
social  institutions  are  inherited 
by  and  in  many  ways  shape  tho 
future  of  the  new  country.  A 
sovereign  state  lias  been  estab- 
lishi'd.  but  a  nation  has  yet  to 
be.  This  brint's  about  a  crisis  of 
confidence  which  must  Ik'  re- 
solved. In  anv  ease,  he  said, 
particularly  with  regard  to  gov- 
ernment, a  "blueprint"  for  the 
West  is  not  necessarily  trans- 
ferrable  to  Africa 

Concerning  aid.  Mr.  MI)oya 
took  a  basically  negative  atti- 
tude, saying  thai  development 
cannot  take  pl.ice  as  fast  as  it 
should  if  a  country  relies  heav- 
ily on  aid.  since  it  does  not  de- 
velop its  own  resources,  loses 
confidence  in  itself,  and  also 
must  pay  interest.  In  tiu'  Hnal 
analysis  development  must  rely 
on  (he  country's  own  people 
and  resources. 

(CoHti?iucd  on  Page  6) 
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'Took  at  those  halls 


)) 


By  SAM  HILT 

There  has  been  much  controvtTsy  recently  oyer  the 
so-called  Women's  Liberation  Movement/'  It  is  time  no 
doubt,  for  the  voiee  of  reason  to  make  itself  heard  amidst 
the  clamor.  We  would  like  to  make  it  clear  right  away 
that  we  are  firmly  committed  to  equal  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  the  smooth  functioning 
of  any  democracy  demands  a  certain  degree  of  self-restraint 
on  the  part  of  all  men  (and  women.) 

Undoubtedly,  "Women  Power  "  is  a  constructive  ele- 
ment when  it  helps  to  bring  pride  ^"d  self-respect  to  the 
female  community.  We  must  caution,  however,  that  when 
this  slogan  is  used  to  justify  acts  of  separatism  and  genital 
supremacy,  we  are  forced  to  condemn  it  r^""t''y-      ^^^ir^a^o 

Such  an  act  was  recently  publicized  by  the  Ch'cago 
chapter  of  the  Women's  Liberation  Movement.  Six  W.L.M. 
members  accosted  a  lone  male  in  the  ^'^bway  recently, 
surrounded  him  and  shouted,  "Look  at  ^ hose  balls.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  decry  such  acts  on  the  part  of  a  sniall,  but 
vocal!  minority  as  an  illegitimate  means  of  redressing 
trriovances   however  genuinely  felt. 

^  Er^^rienc^in  delling  with  so-called  ••liberation  move- 
ments" in  the  past  has  shown  that  initially  /noderate 
demands  soon  become  excessive  and  unreasonable.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  whenever  women  are  given  an  men, 
they  invariably  demand  the  whole  thing.  . 

^Furthermore,  we  must  be  wary  of  the  long  term 
imnlications  of  the  Women's  Liberation  Movement.  Un- 
d^ubt"  tendencies    in   the   movement   which 

portend  I  wholesale  disruption  of  the   American   w^^^^^ 
Uiv      We   must  .struggle   to   preserve   our   ^constitutionally 
cuaranteed    civil  liberties   against   these  coercive   threats. 
Experience  has  shown  that  you  simply  cannot  force  people 

^'^ForthosTwho  attempt  to  Justify  the  actions  of  the 
Women's  Liberation  Movement,  we  have  only  one  ques- 
tion Would  you  want  your  daughter  to  marry  one  of 
them?  


More  Cars  Mean  More  Roads; 
More  Roads  Mean  More  Jobs; 
More  Jobs  Mean  More  Money; 
More  Money  Means  More  Cars . . . 


By  AMITAI  SCHWARTZ 

While  studying  economics  at 
Brandeis,  one  would  probably 
assume  that  there  are  few,  if 
any,  theoretical  questions  left 
to  be  solved  by  students.  We 
learn  theoretical  models  in  our 
introductory  and  intermediate 
courses,  and  then  apply  these 
models  to  problems  which  per- 
tain to  what  the  department 
likes  to  call  "the  real  world." 
We  rarely  learn  how  or  why 
these  theories  were  constructed 
nor  what  the  evolution  of  these 
theories  might  have  been.  We 
learned  what's  called  the  Neo- 
classical Theory,  a  combination 
of  classical  theory  dating  from 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo  and  Mar- 
shall, to  which  is  added  the 
later  nr>odels  of  Keynes  and 
Hansen,  refined  and  sophisti- 
cated. We  end  up  with  The 
Theory  which  our  department 
finds  correct.  It  seems  that  all 
that  is  left  is  to  apply  the  Th<?- 
ory   to   our  problems  and  find 


new  mathematical  manipula- 
tions, new  statistical  data,  and 
Billy  the  Boy  Ek^onomist  will 
solve  the  problems  which  threa- 
ten to  destroy  our  world.  Thus, 
as  economics  becomes  more 
scientific,  political  questions, 
value  judgments,  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility become  external  to 
our  models.  Political  Economy 
is  finally  laid  to  rest,  social  sci- 


it 


what  all  right  thinking  people 
thought.  But  since  Freud  ex- 
posed to  us  our  propensity  to 
rationalization  and  Marx  show- 
ed how  our  ideas  spring  from 
ideologies,  we  have  begun  to 
ask:  Why  do  I  believe  what  I 
believe?"  Most  of  us  believe 
what  we  believe  because  that 
is  what  we  are  taught.  We  rare- 
ly   question    the    metaphysical 


The  real  crime  of  our  learning  is  that  we  rarely 
criticize  our  theories  until  after  we  can  understand 
them.  We  do  not  learn  how  the  theories  evolved 
or  what  motivated  them.  The  process  of  'suspend- 
ing disbelief  until  we  have  mastered  the  theories, 
results  in  a  quiet  acceptance  of  what  we  have 
been  taught.  We  forget  about  rationalizations 
and  ideologies.   The  students  become  the  profes- 


sors. 


II 


My 


of   acceptable   or   unacceptable   quences  of  the  ten  demands,  1 
chanters     paragraphs,   and   .still  cannot  help  asking  myself 
pSs    run    the    risk    of    mis-    if  a  human  aggregate  involved 
understanding  the  implications   in  the  educational  process  can 
and  the  full  extent  of  the  issues   afford     two    executive    leader- 
raised  by  the  document.  ships  and  the  strain  of  the  en- 
The   essence   of  the   ten   de-   suing  balance  of   powers     The 
mands   laid   out    by    the   Afro-   fate  of  the  University  of  Lou- 
American  students  can  be  sum-   vain,  Belgium,  stands  out  as  a 
marized  this  way.  a  segment  of    foreboding  exaniple^  The  show- 
our    academic    community    re-    down  between  the  Flemish  and 
ouires  the  right  to  hire  profes-   the    Walloon    nationalists    has 
sors    to   allocate   the   funds    of   wrecked  the  University    At  this 
the  University,  to  accept  indi-   present   moment   the    centuries 
viduals  into  the  student  body,   old  University  of  Louvain  has 
and   to   expel   one   of  our   col-   been  physically  split  apart,  and 


leagues  from  within  the  same 
student  body. 

In  other  words,  a  new  execu- 
tive power  structure  claims 
reco;;:nition. 


its  French   section  removed  to 
a  different  venue. 

By  importing  the  balance  of 
powers  into  our  University  and 
by   accepting   the    existence   of 


V.'.:.K:-"if^-' 


By   HENRY  lANCOVlCI 

Editor  s  Note:    Mr.   hincovici 
is  a  yrudnale   student  in  Poll- 

tics. 

The    authors   of  the   ten   de- 
mands have  shied  away  from  a 
public   and   responsible  debate. 
Therefore,  1   take  the  opportu- 
nity   offered    by    Mr.    Viertel's 
letter   to  express   my   personal 
view  about  the  current  events. 
1  hope  that  —  for  this  time  at 
least  —    The    Justice's    notori- 
ously   impartial    and    even- 
handed   coverage    of    the    news 
will  avoid   the   almost   three 
months    delay     in     publication 

that    have    kept    my    previous 

writ  off  the  galley.    I  also  hope 

that  the   pedestrian   reading   of 

my  hnes  as  we^ll  as  their  total 

lack  of  such  brilliant  linguistic 

logistics  as  "shameful,"  to  fal- 
sify",    "hollow     rhetoric*'     and 

many  others  used  by  Mr.  Vier- 

tel   will  be  looked  at  not  only 

as  a   mere  consequence   of  my 

K.iruao.^/asaS'ol  makes  no  contribution  to  the  achieving  of  oor 

the  stick-to-the-fact-policy  that  .  -- 

had  proven  its  validity  when- 
ever emotional  issues  had  to  be 
approached  with  rational  and 
intellectual  means. 

Package  Deal 
For  three  months  the  docu- 
ment forwarded  by  the  Afro- 
Ameriean  students  was  sub- 
ecled  to  superficial  and  piece- 
meal readings.  Thus,  its  es- 
sence has  somehow  eluded  us. 
We  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  ten  demands  represent 
a  packnge-de^al.  Piece-meal  ap- 
proaches and  attempts  to  dis- 
cuss the  document  on  the  basis 


"Brandeis  University  is  not  General  Motors.  Irre- 
concilable processes  of  polarization  are  atypical 
for  our  environment.    Besides,   campus   violence 


academic  or  social  commitments. 


II 


Questions  might  be  raised 
about  the  basis  on  which  one 
segment  of  our  community  re- 
quires  a   privileged   status 


two  executive  power  structure 
Brandeis  University  might 
very  well  follow  the  path 
opened  by  Louvain 


Questions  might  be  also  raised    Relevance  by  Random  Selection 


about  the  future  of  a  Uniyer 
sity  where  sophomores,  seniors, 
or  even  the  UiU,  the  blond  or 
the  portly  students  can  organ- 
ize their  pressure  groups  and 
impose  their  executive  struc- 
tures. But  even  if  1  were  to  dis- 
card   the    far    reaching    conse- 


{ Concerts  East  presents 

ONE  SHOW  ONLY      ^^^^,. 
FRIDAY-MARCH  28-8:30  P.M. 

^he  family  Stone 

AND 

PMQL  HARUM 


A  Whiter  Sh.ide  o1  Palf 


Everybody  agrees  that  rele 
vance  is  the  crucial  issue  of  our 
debate.  Thus,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves: what  is  relevant?  I 
think  that  the  best  answer  can 
pies  picked  at  random, 
be  given  by  a  list  of  ten  exam- 

1.  The  best  novel  about  the 
Chinese  revolution  was  written 
by  the  French  novelist  A.  Mal- 
raux. 

2.  The  best  interpreter  of  the 
people  and  the  landscape  of 
Tahiti  was  the  French  painter 
P.  Gauguin. 

3.  The  best  contemporary  es- 
soy  on  Shakespeare  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Polish  critic  J.  Kott. 

4.  The  best  novel  about  the 
Spanish  civil  war  was  written 
by  the  American  novelist  E. 
Hemingway. 

5.  The  most  outstanding 
symphonic  variations  on  Ro- 
manian folk-music  were 
achieved  by  the  Hungarian 
composer  Bela  Bartok. 

6.  The  best  History  of  the 
English    literature    written    in 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


ence  becomes  pure  science  and 
in  the  end  our  theories  become 
an  art  form. 

Mrs.  Robinson  Visits 
On  March  15th  and  16th  Mrs. 
Joan    Robinson    visited    Bran- 
deis.    She     was     invited    from 
Cambridge,  England  by  gradu- 
ate  students   from    Cambridge, 
Mass.  and  Stanford.  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson, who  is  now  66  years  old, 
has  done  work  in  the  Econom- 
ics   of   Imperfect   Competition, 
Capital    Accumulation,    and 
Technological    Change.    Teach- 
ing in  England  she  is  not  as  in- 
volved in  the  Cold  War  ideol- 
ogy   of    American    Capitalism, 
and   tends   to   see   things    in   a 
different    light    than    her    col- 
leagues    across     the     Atlantic. 
Nonetheless,  she  is  revered  in 
the    profession    as    a    wise,    if 
rarely     mentioned,    economist. 
It    is    interesting    to    note    that 
graduate    students   invited    her 
to   the   U.S.    and   the   Brandeis 
Economics  department  used  the 
opportunity  to  .sponsor  two  Icc- 
tiires — one  on  China,  the  other 
on  the  Keynesian  Revolution. 

For   most    underRraduates   it 
provided   an   interesting   lesson 
in   both  the  problems  of  theo- 
retical    assumptions,     and     in 
watching  their  teachers  become 
students  and  be  challenged  con- 
cerning The   Theory   they   had 
parsed  on  to  their  pupils.  Our 
esteemed    fathers   had    become 
the  sons,  incapable  of  decipher- 
ing the  alternative  view  of  the 
mother  from  Cambridge. 
Relevant  Questions 
Joan  Robinson  wrote  in  Eco- 
nomic Philosophy  that  "former- 
ly  people   believed   what   they 
believed  because  they  thought 
it  was  true,  or  because  it  was 


propositions  on  which  our  hy- 
potheses  are    formed,   nor    the 
ideology   which   motivates   our 
inquiry.  At  what  point  do  our 
theoretical  models  of  the  Ek?o- 
nomics  of  Perfect  Competition 
become  an  id^al  in  themselves? 
Are  we   more   concerned  with 
how  an  economy  based  on  the 
pursuit    of    profit    can    be    re- 
formed to  live  in  perpetuity,  or 
are   we   more   concerned    with 
how  an  economy  can  allow  peo- 
ple  to   live  and    feel   like    hu- 
man beings?  The  questions  are 
not   necessarily   exclusive,    but 
the  ordering  of  them  is  impor- 
tant. We  are  taught  that  to  ex- 
amine the  first  is  to  solve  the 
second. 

Mrs.    Robinson    pointed    out 
that  China  which  she  visited  in 
1967,     has     nearly     solved     its 
problem    of    hunger.    India, 
which    American   economists 
have   studied   for  years   is   no- 
where near  this  ideal    Most  of 
this  was  accomplished  through 
institutional  changes,  given  the 
land    and    climate,   and    on    an 
economy    which    does   not    run 
primarily   on   profit   incentives. 
The  Brandeis  faculty  were  pri- 
marily   concerned    with    what 
the   incentives  were   and   what 
values  they  included.  She  also 
pointed  out  that  the  Keynesian 
Revolution     of    the     30's     and 
40's  questioned  the  as.'^umption 
that  a  free  enterprise  economy 
would  solve  its  problems  of  in- 
flation and  unemployment  with- 
out a  limitation  on  lais«»ez-faire. 
Keynes'    theory    was   incorpor- 
ated  and   later   refined   by   the 
American  economists  who   re- 
introduced the  classical  theory 
of  free   competition   in   invest- 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


THE  BOSTON  ARENA 

Tickets:  $4.50;  $5.50;  $6.50 

Th«  Boston  Ar«na 

BOSTON     St  BololphSlfWl 

PhofH!  ?67  3810 

Tichels  on  sa«e  al  »»w  Boston  Arena 

toon  otiice,  by  mail,  and  at  all  ma|Ot 

ticket  «g«ncics 

By  mall,  enclose  stamped  sell  atlrttpsf^rd 

envelope  and  make  checks  pav«lJ'c  •<>  '^ 

Bo-ilno  Arena  SI  Hotolph  Street.  Boston 


WANTED:  Student  to  compile 
list  of  students,  their  doss,  od- 
dress  ond  field,  (or  use  in  corpo- 
rotc  recruiting  ond  educotionol 
motcriol  moilings.  Work  ot  your 
leisure.  Write  MCRB,  Div.  of 
Rcxoll  Drug  ond  Chemicol  Co.. 
12011  Victory  Blvd.,  No.  Holly- 
wood. Colif.  91609. 


Sure  You   Need  o  Psycho-Sociol  Morotorium 

But  ... 
WHAT  YOU   REALLY   NEED  IS 

THE  PERIECT  SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 

(It  should  be  outdoors,  be  challenging  and  exciting 

ond  should  contribute  to  your  corccr  goals,  be 

worthwhile  AND  be  tinonciolly  rewording) 

WHAT  WE   REALLY   NEED 
Are  Perfect  Smnmer  Employees 

We  ore  o  non-profit  Intcr-rociol  Co-ed  summer  comp  locoted  in  the  Potonos 
and  serving  the  Greater  New  York  City  orco,  supported  by  the  Fedcrotion 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies.  .  .    .       uh  j 

We  hove  openings  for  experienced  gcnerol  counselors,  ond  specialists  smiled 
in  sports,  nature  &  pioneering,  orts  li  crofts,  music,  drama,  etc. 
We  hove  beautiful  facilities  on  a  private  lohe.  We  hove  very  high  stondords 
for  stoff,  but  we  have  excellent  salaries  for  those  quolificd.  You  must  be 
intelligent;  you  must  be  eoger  to  work  with  children;  be  interested  in  edu- 
cation, psychology,  sociol  relotions,  or  plonning  o  eoreer  involving  work 
with  people;  be  moturc.  be  willing  ond  able  to  work  hard,  ond  be  sensitive 
to   the  needs   and   wonts  of  children   of   all  backgrounds. 

The  length  of  employment  is  ten  weeks,  including  o  precomp  training  sc<.sion. 
CAMP  POYNTELLt-RAY  HILL  for  children  8  to  14  yeors  of  oge;  CAMP 
LEWIS  for  teens  14  to  16  yeors  In  a  work   and   performing  orfs  progrom. 

For   informotion,   opplicotion   ond    interview    contoct 

Associoted   Y   Comps 

Etiiel   Abroms,   Exec.    Dir. 

33  West   60th   St.,   New  York.   N.Y.    10023 

Tel.:   212  CO  5-06U 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Poge   Fiv« 


Nile.  Wahhain  Resisfrer 

Doa't  Let  The  C 


Cet 


Down 


(EDITOR^S   NOTE:  We  first  munitu)  ha&  been  apathetic  or    you're   opting 
met  Larry    Mile  in  the   Castle   hostile.  you're  opting 

snack  bar    It  was.  odd  finding       Justice   editors  Howard    Er-    have   to  have 


for  change.  If 
for  change,  you 
some  kind  of  a 


out  HO.  .ri««,  open  en<i.a.tic-   — -f^^-^^^-  — ='!   {^i.U^Pv"^?t^nX^ 


ulate  this  activist  was,  for  he 
Coynes  fr(ym  what  mu&t  be  the 
wwrld's  smallest  radical  com- 
munity —  Waltham^  Mass.  We 
settled  for  coffee  —  "T  need 
either  sex  or  coffee  for  stimu- 
lus" he  said^  and  we  found 
common  ground. 

But  only  some.  Where  many 
settle  for  talfc,  Larry  burned 
his  draft  card  and  later  refused 
induction  into  the  army.  He  has. 
been  indicted  by  the  First  Dis- 
trict Court  yf  Massachusetts 
and  U  scheduled  to  go  on  trial 
March  24th.  By  the  time  this 
oppear»»  he  trial  may  be  over 
—  perhaps  ending  like  the  trial 
of  John  SissoH.  Larry's  lawyer 
is  handling  both  cases. 

While  his  parents  have  given 
him,  support  —  his  mother  is  a 
member  of  the  D.A.R.,  while 
his  father  is  ^rresident  of  the 
Waltham  Historical  Society  — 
hi^  com.munity  (and  our  conn%- 


ir^  this  interview.) 


to  build  a  focus  around  dki  is- 
sue. It  basically  conies  elo\¥n 
to  a  consideration  of  personal- 
ities. No  successful  college 
radical  movement  has  existed 
without   some   kind  of   leader- 


Acquittal 


As  we  went  to  press,  THE 
JUSTICE  learned  that 
Larry  Nile  was  acquitted 
yesterday  on  a  technicality, 
by  a  directed  verdict  from 
Jndge  Wyianski.  Rfr.  Nile 
was  unavailable  for  com- 
ment. 


Draft  Dissenter  Found  Guilty 

A  Federal  Jury  in  Boston  deliberated  for  only  twenty 
minutes  Friday  before  finding  John  H.  Sisson,  22,  of 
Lincoln,  guilty  of  draft  refusal,  after  Judge  Charles 
Wyzanski  labelled  Sisson's  position  on  the  War  in  Vietnam 
"not  in  the  least  relevant"  to  the  jury's  considerations. 

Defense  Attorney  John  Flym  cabled  Professors  Ricbard 
Falk  of  Princeton  and  Howard  Zinn  of  Boston  University 
to  the  stand  to  demonstrate  the  "reasonableness**  of  Siason's 
belief  that  the  war  is  illegal.  He  also  called  Commissioner 
Francis  Burns  of  Cambridge  to  present  the  results  of  the 
1967  Cambridge  referendum  on  the  war.  But  Flym's  major 
argument  that  Sisson  had  not  •'willfully"  broken  the  law, 
because  he  believed  in  the  illegality  of  the  war,  was  dis- 
credited by  Wyzanski  in  his  charge  to  the  jury. 

"I  instruct  you  as  a  matter  of  law,"  Wyzanski  told 
the  jury  "that  it  makes  no  difference  whatsoever  how  fine 
a  motive  the  defendant  possesses,  or  Uiat  the  defendant 
believed  that  a  given  war  was  illegal.  .  .  .  You  are  here  to 
apply  the  law  as  given  to  you  by  the  court." 

Sisson  a  1966  graduate  of  Harvard,  refused  mduction 
at  Boston  Army  Base  on  April  17.  1968.  He  testified  that 
he  had  failed  to  return  an  application  for  conscientious 
objector  status  only  a  month  before,  because  he  was  not 
opposed  to  "war  in  any  form,"  and  because  he  felt  the 
system  ol  exemptions  to  be  biased  against  men  who  could 
not  afford  an  education  like  hia  own.  At  the  tmw?  of  his. 
refusal  he  was  working  in  Greenville,  Mississippi,  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Southern  Courier.  ...   »,     ^ 

Judge  Wyzanski  postponed  sentencing  until  Monday. 
March  ai.  Atty.  Flym  has  amiounced  that  tlve  verdict  will 
be  appealed.  


just  a  tremendous  amount  of 
support  right  now  within 
Church  groups.  They're  really 
becoming  aware  and  it's-  great 
to  see  this,   happening.      They 


Larrry  Nile 


Justice:   Why  did  you  refuse  induction? 

Nile:    I  think  the  draft  serves  as  a  very  good  focal  point 


ship,  without  some  kind  of  per- 
sonal focus  or.  somebody  be  it 
Mario  Savio  or  Ray  Mungo. 
Justice:    Is  this  a  necessary 

ertir 

Nile:  It's  just  human  ni*tiire.  

Ifs  nrach  easier  to  relate  to,  t»  years     ago.     They'll 

ideatify     with     and     tkink     is  that     writing    letters 


Td  burned  my  card  they  didnt 
have  any  record  of  it,  so  they 
had  to  search  throu^jh  all  the 
FBI  photos  of  that  particular 
incident  attd  then  nvatch   them 


had  this  amazing  rap  about  the  up  witfc  photos  Uiey  had  from 
whole  Presidio  incident;  it  other  demonstratioiis.  1  i*na^ne 
sounded    like   SD6    about    two   that  cost  a   lot  of  money.    It » 

discover   kind  of  flattering 

to    their 


Nile:    I  think  the  draft  serves  as  a  very  good  focal  point   terms  of  a  persoa,  a  conoMni-   congressman  won  t  do  a  bit  of 
for  my  general  bitches  against  the  system.    It's  simply  the  most  cator     ratLer    ,^.>»n,.  ^^P^^^f  g>»od  »"<*  i^^'if^P^.i^  i^^T,?  J?  "The  church    qrOUpS  are 
<ttrect  manifestation  I  can  think  of  in  terms  of  people  in  our  tl»t  is  iiistitutini»li«*  which  come  back   and  talk  about   it.       »"«  ^        r 

situation  •    is  an    abstraction,   s»ch   »   »«  As  the  system  shows  itself  m-   q,.eat.  Thev  hod  WllS  rop 

Justice:  Had  your  bitches  against  the  system  begun  before  issue.  The  Vietriam  ^^/r  «mies  creasmgly  more  ^J^^^";^^  ^U^.t  tU»  whoU  Presi- 
you  decided  to  confront  the  draffs  ctosest  to  that  sort  of  a  thing  to  social  change,  they're  going  abOUt    the    WhOie    rresi- 

Nile:  The  whole  process  of  radtcalizatkm  of  one  partic-  because  ^  the  emotion  that  it  to  >;  »  ^  i  c  a  1 1  z  e  thenr^I ve^  ,  incident  It  SOUndecf 
wlar  person  is  evolutionary.  In  high  school.  I  was  sort  of  a  abuses.  But  generally  I  thuA  ^^y^^.^^air^to  feed  back  o^  a  O  ^ncioenr.  If  5ouno«« 
pseudo-folkie  and  hung:  arpund   ^.^^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     ;,„;   ,^^        ^,.  ^  ^^^m^^SoTS^  ^^^  "ke    the    SDS    tWO    yeorS 

■  ■     I  ■  *  *L      i_         J     /■#—    .^:«^  h^   vant  issues.  It's  a  really  great 

I  told  the  member  of  the  board,    I  m  going  to  ^^^^  ^  watch  because  these 


playing  Phil  Ochs  and  Dylan 
Songs.  If  nothing  else  I  liked 
their  sarcasm. 

Justice:    But  that  was  back 
in  the  civil  rights  days* 

Nile:  Yes.  But  it  was  the 
spawning  ground  for  the  rad- 
ical movement.  That  was  the 
original  breaking  point.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  social  consciousness 
that  you  hadn't  seen  before. 
People  got  into  rap  sessions 
and  that's  where  the  thing  got 
started. 

Justice:  Did  your  refusal  just 
evolve  from  that  or  was  U  par-  y^j^^. 
ticularly     from     the     Vietnam   „i«v,' 
War? 

Nile:  I  think  specifically  it 
was  the  Vietnam  war.  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  couple  of  marches 
while  I  was  still  in  high  school. 
I  think  it  was  partly  a  question 
of  identification;  who  I  started 
to  align  myself  with»  who  I 
started    talking    with,    who    I 


"I  told  the  member  of  the  board,    1  m  going  to  ^,^1^^  ^  ^^tch  because  these 

I  ^      .  •    J    ^-         #     U^    ^^lA     *fr.^^  '    U    w#.«   people   are   55-  or   40-year-old 

be  refusing   induction.     He  said,    rine.     w  wos  ^^i^i-ban  housewives  wb*  may- 


ago 


II 


fiiS^f--  ■  •*»xo 


6:30  in  the  morning  and  I  don't  think  he  was 
very  awake." 

school  forums  on  international  movem3nts  have  to  rely  on 
relations  and  a  couple  of  mod-  cults  of  persotwhty  until  we 
el  U  N  's  one  of  which  was  evolve  ourselves  into  some- 
held  at  Brandeis,  I  got  to  know  thing  a  bit  larger.  I  don't  think 
people  wht>se  degree  of  radical-  if*  bad  either.  Just  for  the 
ization  was  a  bit  higher  than  fact  that 
mine;  people  from  Newton 
High  tried  to  crash  in  with  Red 
China  and  things  like  that.  It 
was  kind  of  fun. 


.t  works. 
Doubts 


be  graduated  from  Brandeis 
ten  years  ago,  or  who  have  hus- 
bands, who  read  Alunani  Bul- 
leUns. 

Justice:  When  you  burned 
yowr  card  had  you  seriously 
thought  about  it  beforehand? 

Nile:  Oh,  yes.  As  a  matter 
o€  fact,  since  the  card  burning 
started.  I  had  been  thinking 
about  it  in  one  way  or  another. 
Finally,  when  the  thing  came, 
I  happened  to  l>e  at  the  point 
where  I  was  in  favor  of  burn- 
ing my  card  .so  I  did  it.  If  it 
had  l)een  maybe  a  month  later 


Gratis  Draft  Card 

They  then  sent  me  a  form  by 
which  you  could  get  an  abso- 
lutely -  bran<*  -  new  draft  card 
absolutely  free.  I  didn't  send 
it  back.  At  that  point  I  was  not 
communicating  and  not  recog- 
nizing the  Selective  St-rvice 
System  at  all. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Ray  Mungo 

I  think  probably  one  of  the 
biggest  influences  was  Ray 
Mungo.  The  movement  at  B.U. 
has  never  been  as  strong  since 
he  left.   If  I  can  digress  for  a 


♦wCntfhf  waTirteresting  who  I  minute,  I  think  generally  that 
tSouiht  hai  fvaUd  viewpoint,  one  of  the  mistakes  that  we  in 
who  presented  a  significant  the  movement  make  is  thmking 
rhaHe^e  to  my  own  thought,  that  you  can  function  effec- 
At  the  Srne  time  I  ^artici-  tively  in  what  is  primarily  a 
pafe^    in  ^^uXr    of  high   democratic      structure      when 


Justice:    Have   you    changed 

your      convictions     since     you   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

burned     your     card?     Do     you   j^^^t^  i  would  have  changed. 

deore.ssive    cycles:    I'm    really  that.                       ,      ^           j    ^ 

^r  doing     much     good     with  Nile:     Towards    t^e    end    ol 

what     Vve    done.     I've    really  January   [l^^BM   «ot   a    lette* 

wa.<>ted    my    time.    I    could    be  from    my    draft    Iw^rd    wh^h 

working  within  the  movement,  said  "We  have  learned  that  you 

And   tlS?n  I'll  go  out  and  talk  have  destroyed  your  draft  card 

with    some    church    group    in  ..." 

Wellesley  and  the  people  will  Justice:     Did    they    find    out 

sav    "We  think  it's  great  what  from  pictures? 

Tod   boy*   are  doini  •   There's  Nile:     I    think    so.     Because 
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THE        JUSTICE 


Morcli  25,  1969 


Barmged  and  Besieged 


Administration  Fighter 


iJOUSinn  "'^•"-  .„  ^e    emphasis    of    the    article 

^  If     Mr.     Frcudonhcim     will   geoms  to  have  overlooked,      a 

(Continued  from  Page  2)         concede  that  Brandeis  Univer-   different  way  of  life  —  alter- 

tv,o  rontent  of   sity    possesses    any    redeeming  ^atj^e    modes    of    education, 

It  appears  from  the  f^omtm  ui   ^^^^^^^^^^^  _  ^  proposition  which   ^^^.^  ^e  as  much  a  part  of  po- 

this  message  —  especially  tnose   ^^^jy  ^  fool  would  deny  —  then  y^x\ci\]    activity    as    tactics    and 

sections  dealing  with  the  Urn-   ^e,   and   others   of  his   persua-   strategy." 

versity's  obligations  based  on  sio^^m^ust  -/^j^^^^- ^^^^-^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,^,  ,,^,  y  that 
its  "undeniable  responsiDiiuy  ^^^  ^^^  welfare  of  the  radical  the  •'welfare  of  a  radical  ideo- 
10  be  a  good  neighbor  and  a  co-  ideology  he  espouses.  For  each  i^gy"  has  little  to  do  with  why 
orK-rative  institution  with  re-  of  these,  clearly,  menaces  the  i  think  some  changes  are  in  or- 
Tu.  iUo  community,"  as  other;  if  Berkeley,  Columbia,  der.  the  "welfare  of  Brandeis 
speet    to    the    communiiy,  ^^^  ^^^  Francisco  State  dem-   has    little    bearing,    after    all, 

well  as  Brandeis  concern  loi  ^^^^^.^^1^  anything,  it  is  that  with  the  people  who  have  gath- 
reasons  of  social  conscience,  peaceful  co-existence  between  ^r^d  here  —  supposedly  in  the 
ihit  here  there  is  one  area  in  them  is  impossible.  What,  then  pursuit  of  learning.  A  conclu- 
K^?  oHminisUation  and  stu-  is  Mr.  Freudenheim's  choice?  gjon  one  might  draw  from  the 
which  adminisUation  ana  ^^   ^^   commits   himself  to  the   recent    events    at    Brandeis    is 

dent  interests  converge,  we  are  ^^^^^^^.^  ^^  the  University,  he  that  students  feel  that  there  is 
committed  to  working  on  this  ^^^^  relinquish  ideology  to  the  altogether  too  much  emphasis 
T>t.»hlem  Research  is  under  way  extent  that  it  menaces  Bran-  on  the  institution  per  sc —  too 
piobKm^nes  .^^  mag-   deis.  If  he  chooses  the  welfare   much  emphasis  on  -the  welfare 

to  determine  precscly  th^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^   movement   (i.e.    of  Brandeis"  and  all  this  means 

nitude  of  the  ^^^uMng  crisis  i  .,  ^  ^  j^g  _  .  the  univer-  ^  g  great  many  people  who 
Waltham   and    the  UruverMty  s  ^^^    ^  lo     j^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  nor  educa- 

'^'^  ?ih.  w^v^housfng  m^ght  as  well"),  how  will  he  justify   ^^,^^  ^^d  care  less  about  them. 

^'"^r^^^^^^  ^l.^V:^^'^^^  Kichararreuaenhei. 

'^-11  ex^lor^T^P^^ssiile^r^  P^-dly  exists  to  remedy  Uni-  ^^^ 

for  construction  of  housing  and  versily   lus.  ^vj-^ 

have  suggested  one  to  President        (Those  who  may  wish  to  ex-   xo  the  Eaitor: 

Abram.  We  are   still   not  co«-  piore  some  implications  of  this       j^^    Coyle  makes  up  in  vit- 

vinced    that   the   University    is  dilemma    are    referrt^i    to    IJP   fjoi  what  he  lacks  in  talent.   If 

e<,ually  serious  about  "working  Against  the  Ivy  Wall,  p.  106.)     j^^  continues  to  write  this  way 

on  this  problem."  , ,,  _    .„^^i,_«h  he  may  end  up  on  the  staff  of 


The  University  has  consist- 
ently used  its  present  financial 
difTicultit^s  as  an  excuse  for  not 
dtnding  with  the  issues.  We  do 
not  deny  the  existence  of  these 
difficulties.  But  the  University's 
failure   to   recognize  the  hous- 


Jerold  S.  Auerbach 
Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

The  Author  Replies: 


he  may  end  up  on  the  staff  of 
The  New  York  Times  before 
May.  (Ot  perhaps  the  National 
Enquirer.)  Does  Mr.  Coyle  per- 
haps feel  he  should  have  had 
one  of  his  plays  done  in  the 
Laurie  Theater?  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  such  a  childish  display 


strating    their    commitment 


uciLii  tijiiiinut.^  Mv,  »^^«.. -"-   -- -  n  necessary  lu  pui  uuwu  vm^-i 

-      welfare    of    Brandeis    and    the  efforts  in  order  to  feel  secure. 
-  #         r^u                  -4     welfare   of  a   radical   ideology.  p  .       Battis 

concrete    v^vs.    This    commit-   whatever  indeed  welfare  in  t  A    cfraauate  Stuaent 

ment  should  be  matched  by  the  ^^^^  contexts  connotes.  ^'^'  ^'»«*"»*«  Muaem 

University.  •   *    •     «^4   «        (PS.    I  was  in  no  way  con- 

TIIF   WALTIIAM  GROUP       5^^  ^^•^'"^T^.v^h'ltd    for    its   ^^^^  "^'^^  ^^^   production.    I 
THE  WALTIIAM  l^RViJr   radical    ideology    l^^l^   f^r    its  ^^^^   ^^.^.^^    ^^   principle. 

own  sake,   but  a  P^^  «^  ^^^^f^'^  Especially  "clever"  ones.) 

closer    to    home.     One    begins       *' 

with  the  frustrations  oi  being  a  .  j^j,   Coyle  Replies 

student  at  Brandeis,  and  on  the 

basis  of  that — and  only  that---it       Having    witnessed    some    of 

is  clear  that  some  restructuring  your    performances,    I   can    as- 

is  in  order.   A  restructuring  of  sure  you  that  you  hate  critics — 

the   university  I  think  implies  especially  clever  ones  —  for 

iv.^..c.iv.  * .-«-- -     ultimately    a    step   tovvard    the  reasons  ojher  than  principles. 

lence  on  the  Campuses"  (March   restructuring    of    society    at  ^w;^^    *^^    *u^    Ma 

?hn  »  ^h«r7irXr?hc  imp  iea^  My  article  was  directed  to-  until  August,  that  would  be 
l^nns  if  his^owT  Position  He  ward  my  fellow  students  who  about  two  weeks  after  your 
correcUy     ob^eTveJ^thir  -rn"   have  "l^^o  reached  the  conclu-  subscription  expires. 

creasing"^  political  activity;'  by  ^'°"-  ^f  ^,^,f "  ''l^'ha  *"«  ar^  Finally,  about  your  criticism 
students  and  "the  increasmgly  P*^"^'*^?*^*^' "?"* ''"'T^*^*^",^"?,  „„,;  ^t  mv  olavs  since  you  are  fa- 
repressive  response  [sic.l  of  the  ■"  »'fj:  J^^e  f^",  u  secrt«  mi.'r  with  only  one  of  fifteen 
admin  stration"   create   a  *  vio-  tical  activity  is  inai  ii  sttl^^  lo  concede  was  the 

!.r.-h!abT;e^^^rior?r  ^'^^^r^^^  ^/rMrki^ii 

restructuring  of  the  university   inappropriate    insofar    as    it  heJiearsJrorn_oiners. 


(Continuea  from  Page  3) 

ward  won  a  judgeship,  Singer 
decided  to  enter  the  race  as  a 
Democrat  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term,  which  runs  until  Nov. 
1971.  The  decision  was  based  on 
many  factors,  Singer  pointed 
out.  It  was  another  test  of  the 
•*new  politics"  of  the  Kennedy- 
MeGovern-McCarthy  coalition 
of  last  year,  to  prove 
that  the  politics  of  participa- 
tion will  be  "meaningful," 
Singer  emphasized  that  it  must 
succeed  at  the  precinct  level, 
and  his  lone  race  next  month 
will  be  a  clear  lesson.  Also 
figuring  in  the  race  is  the 
man,  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
and  the  system  of  politics  he 
represents. 

Singer  candiaiy  aamittca  that 
••the  mayor's  prestige  is  on  the 
line."  in  the  election.  "We  ran 
very  close  to  the  Daley  man" 
in  the  first  race  (7,201  for 
Singer  vs.  his  opponent's. 
James  P.  Gaughan's  7,988  out 
of  20,000  votes  cast)  and  there's 
"shock  over  this  in  some  quart- 
ers," he  said.  •. 

With  the  Daley  machine  be- 
hind his  opponent,  Singer  rollea 
up    some    impressive    backing. 

The  two  newspapers  controlled 
by  Field  Enterprises,  the  Daily 
News  and  Sun-Times,  support- 
ed him,  as  did  Illinois  Treas- 
urer Adlai  Stevensoji  III,  Paul 
Douglas  and  Congressman 
Mikva. 

Republican  Support 

Since  the  first  election,  the 
Republican  candidate,  Quincy 
White,  who  finished  third  in 
the  four-man  race  with  4600 
votes,  has  thrown  his  support 
to  Singer  and  will  probably 
bring  over  the  other  two  Chi- 
cago papers  which  supported 
him,  the  American  and 
Tribune. 


March  21,  1969 

Up  Agoinst 
The  Wailing  Wall 

To  the  Editors: 

Richard  Freudenheim's  "Vio 


All  this  organized  support 
behind  a  man  fighting  a  strong 
organization  has  provided  a 
clear  lesson,  according  to  Sing- 
er. Win  or  lose,  he  said,  many 
people  will  now  realize  that  an 
indepenaent  can  try  to  buck 
the  machine  ana  run  a  gooa 
race.  His  action,  he  noted,  "will 
give     heart     to     anybody." 

Because  Chicago  is  Daley's 
stomping  ground,  he  obviously 
is  an  issue,  but  Singer's  cam- 
paign is  devoted  to  the  issues 
an  alderman  faces  in  his  day  to 
day  business:  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  transit  fares.  Basic 
political   talk    isn't   stressed    in 


Singer's  talk  or  literature.  The 
people  have  been  saturated  so 
much  that  it's  "not  a  burning 
issue  anymore."  he  noted.  Even 
the  convention  fiasco  is  passed 
over,  more  by  choice  on  Sing« 
er's  part.  In  all,  he  intimates, 
convention  talk  will  hurt  more 
than  help  him  due  to  his  close 
association  with  the  people 
whom  many  blamea  lor  the 
trouble. 

Though  Singer  is  now  Chica- 
go-oriented, he  still  remembers 
his  undergraduate  days  in  Wal- 
tham  and,  due  to  his  Alumni 
Association  activity,  has  stayed 
more  informed  on  the  campus 
situation  than  the  average 
alumnus.  Since  he's  only  28  he 
still  has  sx)me  generational  sym- 
pathies with  the  students  here 
now.  In  the  interview,  he  was 
questioned  on  his  reaction  to 
the  Ford  Hall  crisis. 

Ford  Reaction 

Singer  viewed  the  whole  sit- 
uation as  an  "important  learn- 
ing process"  for  everybody  at 
the  University  in  that  they 
gained  a  better  understanding 
of  each  other's  positions.  With 
the  immediate  crisis  over, 
Singer  said,  he  was  pleased  to 
see  that  the  University  was  not 
overly  disrupted,  and  that  no 
reactionary  acticnn  that  would 
have  thrown  the  whole  student 
body  into  the  dispute  was 
taken.  Singer  noted  that  the 
basic  problem  seemea  to  be 
communication  since  for  the 
••simple  situation"  it  ••took  so 
lc«g,  11  aays,  to  get  there." 

Looking  back  on  his  days  on 
campus.  Singer  noted  that 
though  he  led  demonstrations, 
•'tactics  are  different  now,  be- 
cause the  tactics  are  different 
all  over."  One  of  his  major  mil- 
itant actions  was  picketing  Dr. 
Sachar's  house  in  protest 
against  a  tuition  increase.  Bran- 
deis then  and  now,  he  said,  is 
not  perfect,  but  it  has  done  as 
much  as  any  other  institution. 

College  Help 

Singer  noted  that  college 
people  have  aided  him  in  his 
campaign.  His  ward  includes 
DePauw  University  and  the 
Theological  Seminary,  plus 
Northwestern  Law  School  resi- 
dents. Singer  emphasized  the 
participation,  of  the  young  be- 
cause he  feels  that  he  is  in  the 
race  because  of  his  actions 
when  he  was  their  age.  What 
made  him  today  was  his  life 
at  Brandeis,  because  the  Uni- 
versity gave  him  a  commitment 
to  life  which  he  still  holds. 


Tom  Mboya  Speaks 
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Lorge,  wcll-cstoblished  co-cduco- 
tionol  comps  with  o  fine  Jewish 
culturol  progront. 

80  miles  from  New  York  City 


Good  Solories 

Pleosonf  working  conditions 

Motiire  stoff  ossociotions 


CEDOK  CnCHOStOVAK  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

10  East  40th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016 


WRITE 


Cejwin  Camp 

31  Union  Squore  West, 
New  York.  New  York  10003 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Mr.  Mboya  claimed  that  the 
concept  and  practice  of  giving 
aid  has  gone  through  two 
phases  in  the  past,  and  is  now 
in  a  third:  The  first  kind  of  aid 
was  outright  grants  to  colonies. 
As  the  world  divided  into  pow- 
er blocs,  aid  becomes  associated 
with  the  politics  of  the  cold 
war,  and  was  given  to  keep 
smaller  countries  from  align- 
ing themselves  with  the 
"enemy". 

Now,  he  claims,  the  great 
powers  are  no  longer  as  con- 
scious or  frightened  of  coun- 
tries aligning  against  them,  and 
aid  is  used  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting the  basic  interests  of 
the  donors  in  the  country.  In 
this  way  developed  countries 
exploit  developing  countries  — 
the  importing  of  raw  materials 
is  cheaper,  for  example.  Thus, 
one  can  no  longer  get  aid  to 
build  a  stadium,  but  mostly  for 
industry  and  improvement  pro- 
jects. 

Mr.  Mboya  answered  ques- 
tions, including  three  rather 
damning  indictments  of  a  few 
of  his  past  actions  that  had 
been  mimeographed  and  dis- 
tributed by  an  unidentified 
group  (some  white)  before  the 
lecture.  A  copy  had  been  left 
on  the  leetern.  The  questions 
were  entitled  IS  THIS  PART 
OF  BRANDEIS'  NEW  BLACK 
STUDIES  PROGRAM?  A  few 
questions  for  the  American 
governmrnt's  favorite  African 
leader.    WHERE    DO    YOU 


STAND,  MR.  MBOYA:  The 
first  question  had  to  do  with 
"the  unjust  suppression  of  stu- 
dent freedom  at  the  University 
College,  Nairobi,  "when  the 
army  moved  in  and  closed 
down  the  school  —  ostensibly 
because  the  Political  Science 
Club  had  invited  the  leader  of 
the  government  opposition  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Mboya  replied  that  he 
felt  there  might  have  been  mis- 
takes on  both  sides,  that  a 
board  of  inquiry  had  been  set 
up  for  the  matter,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  right  for  him  to 
anticipate  the  board's  judg- 
ment. 

He  finished  and  was  about  to 
leave  when  he  returned  to  the 
microphone.  There  were  two 
other  questions  on  the  mimeo- 
graphed sheet.  (2:  "On  African 
leaders  who  sell  out  their  peo- 
ple by  working  as  tools  for  the 
CIA  and  a  host  of  other  private 
interests?  We  are  talking  about 
you,  Mr.  Mboya.  Come  on  Tom, 
own  up.  .  ."  (3:  "You  are  a 
leading  advocate  of  private  in- 
vestment and  little  nationali- 
zation, and  a  supporter  of  sup- 
pressing the  opposition.  .  .") 
He  said  that  he  had  always 
served  his  country  faithfully, 
that  it  was  his  countrymen  who 
had  elected  him  to  oflTice,  and 
it  was  by  them  and  them  alone 
that  he  would  be  judge<l. 

With  that  he  left  the  stage, 
and  a  young  man  (one  of  the 
leafletters)  grabbed  the  micro- 
phone and  began  to  speak.  He 
was  drowned  out  by  applause 
lor  Mr.  Mboya. 


\ 
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Poge  Seven 


pi^W  and  White; 

LC.B/$  Tttood  Knot 


Two  Legs  and  Trousers 


By  ELIN  DIAMOND 
''Brothers!     Of  all  the  things  there  are  in  this 
world,  Zach,  1  like  most  to  hear  you  call  me  that. 


IS 


E^®^***"?*^*!.u!Vaolers  Morrie,  the  white  man,  abuses  which  he  cut)  he  had  his  actors 
The  plays  ^"^^^^^^^^^^It  Zach  and  comes  to  see  him  as  cover  every  inch  of  the  set. 
Morris  a  white  "^^J^-^^"^  .^^J""'  the  rest  of  the  white  world  sees  Their  movement  was  never  ex- 
a  black  man,  are  s^^P-^^roj^nfrs,  ^j^_^  ^^^^  creeping  presence  ce«sive  but  sufficient  to  keep 
i^j^me  mother)  who  J^a^e  »  ^^ich  threatens  the  idyllic  har-  the  action  going, 
one-room  shack,  ^^^^wnai,  d^-  ^^  ^  shining  white  world.       in  contrast,  die  scenes  of  fan- 

V"'    "^^Hl/cl^nd  whUe  mean  in  Symbolic   Matricide  tasy  were   intensifted  by   their 

^"^^^^rthP^d^ci^ty^  T^^^  is  In  the  course  of  the  fantasy  close  physical  contact  When 
an  apar^*^^i**^^'t\?Hv  o^^  they     symbolically     kiU    their  Zach  purges  himself  of  his  sex- 

cert^inly  ^«  P^^^^^^^^Jy  ^^^^f^  Another;  this  act  ^lieves  them  ual  desire  for  white  women, 
^''  .  Tf^^^is  bTaek  brSS  of  staining  after  their  child-  Morrie  wraps  his  body  all  over 
Tor^L'T^rtl^^^xX^^^  -emorie.  in  order  to  af-   {jj;;;.  JJ^f  ,\\^- J^.^^l  ¥JJi 

■^•-■"^^^^^"^■••■-  ^■^-^■■"^^^^^^^  visual  effect  is  extremely  excit-  ■ 

ing;  in  a  few  brief  moments  we 
see  the  black  man's  burden  at 
his  moments  of  greatest  suller- 

John  Dullagan,  as  Morris, 
was  brilliant.  He  was  in  com- 
plete command  of  the  charac- 
ter; his  progression  and  transi- 
tions were  real  and  moving.  He 
maintained  throughout  the 
play  a  strong  objective  toward 
Zach  and  an  undercurrent  of 
suppressed    anxiety    which    he 


"She  is  white  and  I  am  black.    I  can  never  have  her''  Zach 


/■y/'Ay/»i>x->>v.'»yy. 


''Morrie,  the  white  man,  comes  to  see  his 
brother  as  the  rest  of  the  white  world  sees 
him  ~  a  dark  creeping  presence  which  threat- 
ens the  shining  white  world." 


•vhilP  man's  role   or  forget  his    firm  their  relationship   Togeth 
kil'.ship  with  a  black  min.  He    -  'hov  silence  the  oast  and  ac 
is  an  emotional  pariah  belong- 
ing to  neither  race.  Though  the 
uorld  sees  him  as  a  white  man, 


memories  of  Zach  haunt  his 
dreams  and  make  a  lie  of  his 
white  existence.  So  Morris 
comes  back  to  Zach  to  piece  to- 
gether an  identity  from  the 
fragments  of  childhood  mem- 
ories. The  shack,  which  Morris 
tidies  and  never  leaves,  is  the 
central  projeetion  of  childhood 
fantasy:  it  becomes  a  womb- 
like   sanctuary,     timeless    and 

protective.  .  .     ^ 

For  a  year,  Zach  participates  m 
Morrie's  fartasy,  but  he  is  un- 
compromisingly real:  his  de- 
grading gate-keeper's  job  is 
real;  the  daily  abuse  is  real; 
and  his  sexual  needs  are  all  too 


mill     !,••>.»»     ^■^-■^. »  .. 

er  they  silence  the  past  and  ac-   ^[;f';;,7JjrainVosT  perfectly, 
cept  their  true   roles  as  black  ^''^^^"^{^ejc  Stereotype 
man  and  white  man.  james  Spruill's  performance 

Keeps  It  Moving  ^^^  ^^.^.g  inspired.  He  tended  to 

For  a  play  that  is  long  and  j^y  ^ach  as  a  negative  stereo- 
demanding,  the  TCB  produc-  ^  p^.  the  dull-wilted,  sexually- 
tion  which  runs  till  Maix-h  30,  oriented  black  man.  Instead  ol 
was' in  most  ways  tremendous-  creating  an  organic  wboie 
Iv  successful.  Barney  Simon  s  gpruill  chose  to  play  a  series  oi 
direction  was  subtle  and  imag-  characterizations  which  maae 
inative.    Throughout    the    long  ^continued  on  Page  8) 

scenes   of    dialogue    (much    of  ^^»>"«^ 


Blacks  and  Jews 


Enter 


Jake: 


)) 


real;   the    daily    abuse    «   real,   .-  ,^^„,c  KinrF-  The  ioUoiving  UUer  hy  M    Jay  Rosen- 

and  his  sexual  needs  are  all  too  (EDITOR  S  ^,^J^.  Jv,^,/lAge  yo/CE  a.id  other  journals. 

real.  His  life  was  crude,  s.mple    ^cro,  has  ^PP.TV\'J^t%  JUSTICE  by  Steven   Saltzman,  who 
^^^    coi;ef^,ir.fr    hfvfore     Morrie    „  ...n ft  submitted  to  Tht.  Ju:>  i  i^/^^^y  ^^^       4.^.., 


and  satisfying  before  Morrie 
came;  now  he  succ'iimbs  lo 
Morrie's  static  world,  nearly 
forgetting  his  Friday  night 
jaunts,  his  liquor  and  his  wom- 
en. Early  in  the  play,  however, 
he  rebels:  "What  do  you  think 
1  am,  hey?  Two  legs  and  trous- 
ers. I'm  a  man.  And  in  inis 
world 
one 
Even 


-■-'  .-..    ^['''thE  JUSTICE  by  Steven   Saltzman,  who 

^,:^itt:io^aiZ^^'^^^^    -^t.or  ior  re-,ubUcat.on. 
We  solicit  responses  from  our  readers.) 

By    M.    JAY    ROSENBERG  ^^l^^^^'u^^^^^^^ 

..We  are  living  '^^.jj'^^^^l  should    get    out.    Blr.cks    don't 

exploding      ^a^'.^"''^'*^"',u,  first  want  his  "leadership     and  they 

blacks  in  America  are  the  ^r|  ^j^^-^   need   it    ^      ""' 


black,    is   wandering 
man's  land. 

The  Jew  can  be  an  ally  of 
the  black  liberation  movement 
and  he  should  be.  But  first  he 
must  find  himself.  He  must 
realize  that  his  own  struggle 
for  liberation  is  a  continuing 
one,  and  that  he  too  has  much 

....    ^  in  n  c    to  fear  and  also  much  of  which 

rom."      He    .serapes      ^  1«^^^     ^ 'be  proud.  The  miracle  of  Is- 
ashamed  of  his  identity  and  yet    to^^  p  ^^^.^^^^   liberation  de- 
ferred for  two  thousand  years, 
should  be  his  inspiration.   The 
Jew   did   it   alone,   with   plows 
and    with   action;   the    fife^h^mg 
Jew    was    reborn    after     1800 
years  and  the  fight  continues. 
Winners  Lose  All 
It  is  as  a  Jew  that  I  must  ac- 
cept   black    nationalism.    The 
Black  Panthers  may  or  may  not 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Irgun 


obsession,    Morrie    weaves    ai      liberation.  ^         .^^^  ,  ^ 

other  fanUisy,  one  which  ulti-  today's  young  American  Jew 
mately  results  in  the  shattering  ^^   bit   slower.   He  still 

of  their  sterile  existence  He  '^^^^s  assimilation:  the  concept 
gives  Zach  a  pen-pal  to  dream  j^^i^^hness  embarasses  him. 
about,  thinking  her  a  re-mote,  ^\  j^jca  of  Jewish  nationalis^m. 
unthreatcning    object    of    lovc^  notwithstanding,  he  tmds 

When   she    turns   out    to    be    a   {„      ,    ^^j      ^he  left  wing  Jew- 
white  woman,  the  pen-pal  be-   ^^;^'S^,^^''^^^t    is   today's   "Uncle 
copies  the  first  intrusion  of  re-   J^"    ^\"    ^^      scrapes      along 
ality  and  the  catalyst  for  their   Tom^ 
confrontation.  Zach  must  come   asham 
to  the  realization  of  his  b  ack   . 

subservience— to  even  think  OI  /Tftm'    is 

this  woman  is  a  crime.      And  i/jhe    JeWlSh     Tom     IS 
Morris  must  accept  his  aRiiia-  :r»wiclhle   man, 

tion  with  the  white  world  be-  |,.y|y  fhe   inviSlDie   muii, 

c^in^^*'*'''^"*""''  wanderings  in  a   no- 

^  F^gard    develops   this    as    a  #5   land/' 

fascinating     psychological     de-  man  :i 

pendency     between     the     two  ,    .  < 

brothers.    While   M<)rris  iniei-  .^    „^  aoes  not  equivit.r..i  «.  .... 

lectualizes     and     f^y'^J^L  ^^J^  ""^-^^ih^  he  is  seen  as  a  Jew;    ^f^*  ^^^^^^       terrorists     who 

other's    instinctual    nature    m  rea hze  that  he  »s  se  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^    ane     Je  ^^^^  ^^ 

order  to  probe  for  his  self-hood    \^t,  i«d   th^"  »*»«  ^^'^   '/'k'   tine)  but  surely  the  parallel  is 
Morris    is    used    by    Z^acti    10  Jews  and   i^  g^^  y,^   t      /  .^^  ^^^  ^j  j.^- 

break  through  his  own  hypoc     tiveness   is   as^^    ^  ^  ^  ^  e  a  n.   ^^'^^^^^  .^    different 

''^^e  play  becomes  a  psycho^  TenisJ    ^^^^,^\^r^.  {^ Bla^cl ^ Vm^^i^a^!  ^n?/  ?n 

•'^TN^h^er^^Tan'ta^T^ -^^  t^^^^  '^f^T  He"1s  ffffous  figure,  tl^.t  fhe'jews'  war  has  for  the 

each  <>\»^^»^  s  fa"t^  ^"^^        invisible  Men  niost  part  succeeded,  as  will  tiie 

F^?^'^"^Mrv  of  TpelitWe  ac-  „^    ^oins    black     nationalist  black   revolution  succeed^  And 

ful  symmetry  ^' ^^P^knocks  at  "^L^"*  not  as  a  Jew  but  as  a  ^  j  ,,„ow  that  when  the  blacks 

llTdoo'^'^'^^r  ^^or^   «»^^  fhit'e    He  cl^s  not  understand  ^7„' l^beir    freedom,    they    will 

oomnletelv    afters    Zachs    life,  ^.^^  hi"^^"^^''^""^  *"  "'  '^     T  '^se  nil   their   white   "friends." 

ZaXilftL  fifth  scene,  kno^  ^nd  as  alllow  victim  of  end-  ^,,,,  ^^,1    be    called    anti-pro- 

and  brings  Morrie  ^a  new  suii  ,__^ 
of  clothes  so  that 
man,    might    mee 


,  scene,  knocks  "^••^  ';•  f^,iow  victim  of  end- 
rie  a  new  suit  «n«  «^  ^^j^^^^ion.  A  Jew  can  un- 
at  he.  a  white  ^^^  [^P^  the  black  struggle  but 
eet    the    white  «^r.i.  ^  j^,^  ^j^^i.  Ths 

been    writing   f.^Jy '"f.?ew    defies    all    logic 


woman    they've    ^^^-t,*^  ^^jV  nnd  type    of    Jew    V.^i^pi,"  na- 

to.   Morrie  puts  on  the  ^s^^iK^and  Xn  he  becomes  a ^black.^na^ 

they  enact   a  tyr 
the    park    where 


Is  on  me  Miii  ....'.    ^-       J     v>ecomes  a     u*^^  -.    —" 


The-'  will  be  called  anti-pro- 
gressive.  They  will  be  labeled 
the  aggressor.  If  they  win  again 
and  again,  they  will  suddenly 
be    called    "oppressors."     The 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Playtex  invents  the  first-day  tampon^ 

(We  took  the  inside  out 

to  show  you  how  different  it  is.) 

Outside:  it's  softer  and  silky  {not  cardboardy). 
Inside :  it's  so  extra  absorbent ...  it  even  protects  on 
your  first  day.  Your  worst  day! 

In  every  lab  test  against  the  old  cardboardy  kind .  ..> 
the  Playtex  tampon  was  always  more  absorbent. 
Actually  45%  more  absorbent  on  the  average 
than  the  leading  regular  tampon. 

Because  it's  different.  Actually  adjusts  to  you. 
It  flowers  out.  Fluffs  out.  Designed  to  protect  every 
inside  inch  of  you.  So  the  chance  of  a  mishap 
is  almost  zero! 
Try  it  fast. 
Why  live  in  the  past? 


d  playtex 


tampons  j 


\ 


I 


ii; 


fage  Ciglif 
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(Continaed  from  Pa^e  7) 

his  total  performance  hard  to 
believe.  He  irulicated  his  con- 
fusion, for  example,  instead  of 
making  the  confusion  come  out 
of  the  believable  action  *lines. 
However,  in  general  he  was 
strong  and  an  adequate  coun- 
terpart to  Dullagan,  especially 
in  the  comic  scenes. 
Toward  Spiritual  Communion 
As  a  parable  for  the  1960's, 
"The  Blood  Knot"  bears  a  mor- 
al messsige:  an  honest  relation- 
ship between  blacks  and  whites 
can  never  be  achieved  by  hid- 
ing social  identities.  Human 
beings  are  in  ijome  sense  de- 
fined by  their  place  in  society; 
to  deny  this  is  immoral  and  de- 
structive. Morrie  and  Zach  are 
allowed  to  live  together  only 
l)ecause  they  are  removed  from 
the  political  realities.  This  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  Fu- 
gard    accepts    the    status    quo. 


"Unable  to  play  the 
white  man,  or  to  forget 
his  kinship  with  a  black, 
Morris  is  an  emotional 
pariah." 

K:::.:«^5:;-^::  ;:«•■.;;;•;:/•— *^ -^^^..^..mmm 

Quite  the  contrary.  In  order  to 
establish  a  true  relationship, 
however,  Morrie  and  Zach 
must,  together,  purge  them- 
selves of  social  hypocrisy.  Then 
they  are  able  to  reach  spiritual 
comnvunion  —  by  identifying 
each  other,  first,  as  white  and 
black;  then,  as  human  beings, 
and  ultimately,  as  the  "blood- 
knot"  suggests,  as  brothers. 

Food,   Glorious   Food! 

By  the  time  students  get 
back  from  vacation  in  three 
weeks,  they'll  find  some  chang- 
es in  the  method  of  dining  hall 
service.  In  an  effort  to  improve 
the  speed  of  service,  all  liquid 
refreshments  will  be  moved  off 
the  serving  line,  and  the  check- 
er will  now  shine  her  beautiful 
countenance  to  all  the  diners 
before  they  get  into  line.  The 
plans,  announced  by  Director 
of  Business  Administration 
David  Rolbein,  are  al  experi- 
mental and  might  not  be  ready 
for  institution  later  this  month 
due  to  the  need  of  plumbing 
and    electrical   renovation. 


■^m^m^i^^ii 


Professor  Edgar  Zwilling. 


-Environmental  Committee 

The  Environmental  Com- 
mittee will  meet  tonight  for 
the  third  time.  The  discu.s- 
sion  will  be  over  an  agenda 
and  timetable  for  rule  for- 
m  a  t  i  o  n.  The  Committee's 
membership  changed  slightly 
over  the  week  as  the  Admin- 
istration named  Donald 
Light,  Rosenthal  Quad  Di- 
rector as  one  of  their  four 
representatives. 


Parents  Weekend 

The  weekend  of  May  2  brings 
Parents'  Weekend  to  the  Bran- 
deis  campus.  As  a  mccuvs  of  en- 
lightening parents  concerning 
student  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities and  encouraging  such  ac- 
tivities among  students,  the 
weekend's  events  appear  prom- 
ising. 

According  to  Etevid  Fishman 
(formerly  of  the  Social  Com- 
mittee and  now  Treasurer  of 
the  Student  Council),  the  prom- 
ise of  these  festivities  is  *'to 
show  parents  what  Brandeis  is 
really  like — something,  obvi- 
ously, you  can't  do,  so  you  put 
on  a  SHOW!"  The  Social  Com- 
mittee sends  out  the  informa- 
tion, and  reservations  applica- 
tions to  all  parents  as  listed  by 
th  accounting  office  in  Febru- 
ary. Reserved  seating  is  re- 
quired for  both  the  banquet  in 
Shapiro  Gym  Saturday  night 
and  the  play  —  "Home 
Monster,**  written  by  graduate 
student  Stan  Thomas,  rumored 
to  be  quite  expressive.  Parents 
wil  be  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  play  and  possivilities  for 
obtaining  a  refund  after  view- 
ing. 

Highlights  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  include  a  coffee  hour 
at  Rose  Art  Museum,  a  piano 
recital  at  Slosberg,  a  buffet 
lunch,  choral  arrangements, 
and  also  symposia  on  student 
unrest,  university,  Negro-Jew- 
ish relationships,  etc.  Slated  to 
speak  at  the  banquet  Saturday 
night  are  President  Abram, 
E>ean  of  Students  Philip  Dris- 
coll,  and  Student  Council  Pres- 
ident John  Weingart. 

Sunday  morning  brunch  will 
be  lox  and  bagels.  (No  kid- 
ding?) During  the  serving 
hours,  Rabbi  Axelrad  will  de- 
liver a  lecture  in  Feldberg 
Lounge.  The  weekend's  actions 
wil  be  capped  at  2  p.m.  by  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  yet  to 
be  announced  "controversial 
political  figure'*  at  Spingold 
Theater. 

Promising  many  flips  a  min- 
ute, Fishman  describes  it  —  "a 
year's  activity  in  three  days." — 
Parent's  Weekend  will  offer 
much  action. 


Environmental  Science 

Interdisciplinary  Course  Planned 

By  MARK  LEVINC 

A  new  one  semester  undergraduate  course,  called  Environmental  Science,  has  been  an- 
nounced for  next  fall  after  the  course  received  approval  last  week  from  the  Faculty  EPC.  The 
course,  a  free  elective  which  is  interdisciplinary  in  nature,  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Biology,  Biochemistry,  and  Physics  Departments.  Environmental  Science,  to  be  listed  in  the 
catalogue  as  Biochemistry  24a,  will  attempt  to  focus  on  "environmental  problems  which  arise 
^om  man's  activities  and  which  threaten,  in  certain  instances,  his  biological  survival." 

The  course,  at  present  in  the  formative  stage,  is  to  be  structured  as  a  seminar  tutorial  with 
small  groups  of  students  concentrating  on  particular  topics  of  research.  Christoph  Hohenemser 
and  H.  Daniel  Cohen,  two  physicists;  Thomas  C.  Hollocher,  a  biochemist;  and  Edgar  Zwilling,  a  ' 

biologist  will  jointly  teach  the   • 

course  This  approach  will  en-  analytical  science."  He  ex-  two  primary  motive  forces  be- 
able  the  four  professors  to  co-  pressed  his  belief  that  the  hind  the  creation  of  the  course, 
ordmate  and  integrate  their  ^^^^^^  stemmed  from  the  cur-  "First,"  he  said,  "this  is  inter- 
scientific  expertise  to  provide  ^.^^^  concern  in  scientific  cir-  esting  science."  Secondly,  the 
their  students  with  a  broaa  ^^^^  ^^^j.  threats  to  the  balance  desire  to  undertake  such  an  in- 
base  of  understandmg  of  en-  ^^^  stability  of  the  environ-  quiry  "stems  from  an  aware- 
vironmental  problems.  ^^^^    ^j^^  regard  to  the  spe-   ness  to  follow  up  these  ques- 

The  course  will  be  limited  m  ^iRcs  of  the  course.  Dr.  Zwill-  tions'*  on  environmental  prob- 
enrollment  to  15  to  20  students,  jng  noted  that  "the  format  of  lems.  With  the  world  arranged 
selected  subsequent  to  an  inter-  the  course  hasn't  been  fixed  as  a  large  ecological  system, 
view  with  one  of  the  four  in-  yet  .  .  .  aspects  will  have  to  be  Dr.  Cohen  believes,  one  event 
structing  professors.  Although  worked  out  as  the  course  pro-  affecting  a  localized  section  of 
views  differed  somewhat  gresses."  Dr.  Zwilling  men-  the  environn>ent  hag  repercus- 
among  the  participating  pro-  tioned  the  possibility  of  field  sions  for  the  total  environment, 
fessors  on  the  question  of  sci-  work,  but  this  suggestion  has  AH  the  professors  seemed  to 
entific  background  and  prepa-  by  no  means  been  finalized.  be  especially  interested  in  the 
ration  expected  of  applicants,  d,.^/^o=,^^  xi^ii^«u«,.  «««i„,^  study  of  pollutants,  weapons 
it  was  generally  felt  that  very  . ,  Profes«)r  Hollocher  analyzed  ^ygtems,  atmospheric  condi- 
comprehensive  high  school  ]il%^^?}^r%.Jf^^?  ^T^^^il-  tioos.  and  population  control, 
study  of  science  would  suffice,  different  perspective.  In  dis^  Professors  Hollocher  and  Co- 
even  though  some  college  level  ^."PfJ!?^^"^!  'If*  /if *  ^^^^^'  ^^^  hen  mentioned  the  idea  of  har- 
work  is  preferred.  The  experi-  f'^'^if^'^^f  .  ,^  *?fi.o  r""^'  .  !  i^g  scientific  experts  in  the 
mental  seminar  will  meet  f?!^'^,^^  ^T^i^  J^^  ^-^^"^  ^  field  of  environmental  prob- 
weekly  for  three  hours.  sd^nce  ^o^urse    ^ent[^^^^^^^       ^^^  ^  regulatory  agency  of- 

The  professors  teaching  the  ?^h„oioS^al  d  rob  lems  are  ^^^^^  ^*  «"^^  speakers.  Re- 
course   expect   to   begin   the  t^rv   i^XAa^  search  projecU  might  be  under- 

program    with    formal    lecture  s^'o^ldTn'ow  tom'etliinTa^^^^  f?^^enu^l}^l^^^"i^'.^i!!;7.^: 


treatment  of  some  twelve  ten- 


ing 
them.  The  course  has  some  im 


ing   on   the  level   of   scientific 


UUve  topics  centering  on  en-  po^tance   from   a    profes^onal  !!,"°,!j:i^'i|.^J'nta    ?!f''i^^'i°," 
vironmental     problems.     After   iZ-t  ^*  ,.:^,„    *u^t  i^    *^«  «.,:     of  the   students.   To   some  ex- 


proble 
this  exploratory  phase,  the  pro- 


point  of  view,  that  is,  for  sci 


ence    majors. 


AUK/^,.c«K    T>^^    tent,    the    course    format    and 
fessors    hope    to   narrow   their  f e^or  FolT^her  r^^^^^^^  content   will  be  influenced   by 

field  .  f  inquiry  to  three  or  four  ^^^^^c^^^^  ^,^  ^^.le-'ir^rVtT.e^.^. 

background  in  science.  The  pro- 


f?i?^^^^;..^_°'_?:?:^::^^*LHPJ?   tones  of  the  course,   he  as 


list    includes    radiation    in    the   ^p^ted    "thi<;  ia  not  a  course  to    y°^-e-^""^  "»  ^^^"'-^-  ^"^  p»^ 
environment,    nutrition,    popu-  ^^ke 'a  ,Si?ti^al  hay  iS^"  lessors    urged    interested    stu- 

lation  and  birth  control,  energy  *^  ' 


and  material  resources  of  the 
future,  hard  weapons  systems, 
chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons systems,  noi:;es  in  the  en- 
vironment, atmospheric  com- 
position and  climate,  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  pollutants, 
biological  and  geological  con- 
servation, and  effects  of  ciga- 
rettes, food  additives,  and 
drugs. 

Flexible  Format 


dents    to    make    appointments 
with   instructors   through    Mrs. 
Scheier  in  the  Physics  Depart- 
Professor    Cohen   considered  ment  Office  before  April  15. 


''Interesting  Science* 


Here's  to  You,     Mrs,  Robinson 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

ment  decision.*?.  Mrs.  Pobinson 


I 

economists.  Part  of  the  present 
ideology  is  to  provide  full  em- 
ployment  for    all    able    bodied 


pointed   out   that   the  dynamic    Workers    But  do   we  ask   hov7 
The      instructing     professors   T"^^^]  of  the   Keynesian's  was   economists  define  full  employ- 
were     enthusiastic     about     the   Jom^d    with    the   static   models    j^^it?  Rarely    We  might  have 
program.  Dr.  Zwilling  said  the   «>'  the   classicals.   This   implies    ^^   reexamine   our   theory   and 

nrvany  assumptions  which  can-    assumptions   if  we  clearly   de- 
not  be  made  if  investment  de- 
cisions   take    place    over    time 
and   are  not   motivated   in  the 
sense  that  our  algebraic  models 


course  will  entail  "a  consider 
able  amount  of  technical  orien- 
tation  ,  .   ,   people  will  be  ex- 
pected  to   follow  some  of  the 


fine  our  slogan  to  include  all 
persons  and  their  physical  and 
psychological  needs.  Or  we 
could    continue    to    allow    full 
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Vandalism 

Two  incidents  of  vandal- 
ism took  place  on  campus 
last  weekend.  Three  separate 
plates  of  glass  were  broken 
at  the  Residence  OflRce.  A 
concrete  block  was  thrown 
through  one  very  large  plate 
of  glass  apparently  with  a 
fairly  great  force  since  the 
plate  glass  was  thicker  than 
normal  glass  window  panes. 
Two  smaller  plates  were  also 
broken  by  bricks  or  stones. 
Damage  amounted  to  several 
hundred  dollars. 

In  addition,  a  large  plate  of 
glass  was  cracked  in  Gold- 
ing. 

Investigation  of  both  inci- 
dents is  underway. 


portray.    The    Neo-Keynesian  s  employment   to   be   defined   in 

quest  for  the  equilibrating  mod-  t^^ms  of  the  theoretical  models 

el   becomes    an    obsession    and  ^^ich  we  know  best.  To  what 

distorts   the    logic   and    lessons  ^^^^^^  ^^  ideology  define  the 

which  Keynes  had  introduced.  ,^  ^^  ^^^   theory?    We   are 

Static  equilibrium  takes  on  the  afraid  to  ask  political  questions 

f^^^^T*"  Rf^*'***'  .T^}""^  ^'^;  internal  to  our  system 

torts    the    theory.    It    is   as    if  i-lnft-i 

equilibrium  implies  the  secur-  ^^*  Lessows 

Ity   which  cannot  be  found   in  Joan   Robinson    taught   us   a 

history,    and    return   to  equili-  number   of   things.    Our   ideol- 

brium  becomes  a  return  to  the  ogy,  which  pretends  that  values 

womb.  which  can  be  counted  in  terms 

of  money  are  the  only  impor- 

We  forget  and  our  teachers  tant  ones,  must  be  reexamined. 

obscure    the    fact    that    Adam  (Everything  else   is  known   as 

Smith  was  a  moral  philosopher  an  externality.)  She  also  taught 

a.sking  how  people  should  live,  us  that  like  the  graduate  stu- 


Perfect  Competition  was  his 
answer,  it  was  not  what  moti- 
vated his  work.  His  work  has 
become  an  ideology;  we  are  no 


dents  who  invited  her,  students 
ought  to  have  more  say  in  who 
their  professors  will  be.  She 
underscored  the  fact  that  free 
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longer    tai*ght    to    be    political    goods  such   as  health   services 

should  have  value  equal  that  of 
automobiles  \vhich  become  ob- 
solete in  the  process  of  sustain- 
ing free  enterprise.  But  of 
course  all  of  this  implies  value 
judgrments  on  the  part  of  econ- 
omists. Our  economists  refuse 
to  recognize  the  values  which 
are  rooted  in  assumptions  and 
theories  resting  on  any  ideol- 
ogy. 

One  student  asked  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson why  students  accepted 
the  assumptions  of  their  Neo- 
Keynesian  teachers.  She  replied 
that  they  ought  to  be  smart 
enough  to  see  through  them. 
The  real  crime  of  our  learning 
is  that  we  rarely  criticize  our 
theories  until  after  we  can  un- 
derstand them.  We  do  not  learn 
how  the  theories  evolved  or 
what  motivated  them.  The  pro- 
cess of  "suspending  disbelief*' 
until  we  have  mastered  the 
theories,  results  in  a  quiet  ac- 
ceptance of  what  we  have  been 
taught.  We  forget  about  raiion- 
alizafions  and  ideologies.  The 
students  become  the  professort* 


\ 
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Jews  and  Black  Nationalism 


Beyond     Statistics  I         (Contmnea  fr'om  rage  ,>         --   ^^.-^^^^^^^ 

-mmmmmmm---m^Wren  SoiHerl^ilW^i  ^o"^'  »»  he  does  now.  ^^^^  ^me^  The  leftist  would    (Uncle  Jakes)  and  our  sh^e. 

*       Statistics   m   sports   frequently   can   provide  the  basis  for  He  can  learn  this  much  from  wear    the    Star    of    David    on   ^he  Jew  must  accej^^his^i^^^^ 

iudjjing  the  relative  abilities  of  the  athletes.  Computers  have  the  Jewish  experience.  When  black    «'^'".»'*«^^ Jf"\'    ^^^^^     H^is  a  Je^ It  if^me  ulat  he 

niatched  the  great  boxers  and  all-time  all  sUr  baseball  teams  ^^ey    slaughtered    six    million  h*vo  come  to  represent  the  fight   He  is 

'"  '''L^eho^    wl^n"trying  to  evaluate  Ferdinand  Lewis  Al-  Jews,  the  good  people  mutt^ed   ,                                            _^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  _    « 

.w     statistical    analysis     becomes    meaningless.    Watching  sympathetic  noise.  It  was  when          -        i^. ..UL   m^AZmmlm  lailiA  firA  nrAllfirM  fO  die 

A 1  Sor^rform  for  three  years,  with  only  two  losses,  1  feel  the  fighting  Jew  arose  from  the   ^'THe  JCWISh  raOlCOlS  WHO  Ofe  preparCQ  lU  Wit? 

ij  at  his  effect  on  college   basketball  was  far  beyond  the  im-  ^^j^,^  ^^^^  ^^y^^g  ^^  Europe  that 

,^  cia«i<:tir<;  he  accumulated.  His  magnificent,  cool  court  .  .     ,         *  •      ,     rr-u^ 

pressive  staiisiicb  ne  "j-^""'"    ,  *»  '  we  began  to  lose  friends.  The 


pre 


for  the  Czechs,  the  Greeks,  yet  reject  Israel 
these  are  our  Uncle  Toms.' 


ma^tc^^"of^the*oppoMtion,  and  the  ball  over  his  head  for  an   world  began  to  accept  our  na- 

his  terrifying  physical  strength  easy  Alcindor  lay-up.  tional  existence  but   was  pre- 

cannot    be    measured    and    no       ^i^indor  will  graduate  from   pared  to  mourn  our  imminent 

computer  will  ever  be  capaoie   ^CLA    in    June    as    a    history   demise.    Who    can    forget    the   . 

of  doing  so.  x,  ,.  u^   major  and  a  good  student.  He   ^j^yg  before  the  Six  Day  War;    #„- national  freedom- the  strug-   realize   that.   Many   Jews   are 

The    rule    makers    abolished   ^^   articulate   and    sensitive   to     ,.\^^^  ..^   ^^-j^  the   "good    I^p  L  Ixtet  Herp^^^  qvj^ck  to  criticize  blacks  for  be- 

the    dunk,     basketball's     most  advancing  the  role  of  his  people   ^^^  over  the   ^^^^^f  Jf  %  J*^^    f'    the  ^^a    wou?r have   been    ing  impolHic  enough  to  us  J.ws 

cntHTtacular  shot,  to  hmder  him.   in  our  society.  There  is  more  to   people'    demonstrated    for    Is-    1«   *»>«   **r^»  Z^^'"    ^^^^^  it,  public.  3ut  that  is  what  we 

Coaches    devised    collapsing  his  file  than  dropping  a  round    rael.  Israel  disappointed  all  her   J'^^'^yj^l? ^"autHuP  are.   From   Hillel   CU'b  to   the 

zone    defenses    of   varied    con-   ^,31,  into  a  rim  twice  its  size.    ..fiends"     by     winning;     they   S;;;*onrchance  to  be  loved  by    New  Left  is  a  short  jump.  Lite 

structions    and    atempted    stall   Basketball  is  his  thing  and  he  nreoared    to    mourn    for   fif!  Jlft   She  survived.  And  for    it   or   not,    your   Je     shiicss   is 

offenses.  Proposals  to  raise  the   ^jn  be  doing  it  professionally   were    prepared    to    mourn    lor   the  left,  bhcsurvnea./^  destiny. 

basket  echoed  from  progressive   j^^  the  Milwaukee  Bucks  prob-   her.    The    good    leftist    always   that  she  will  be  punisneo.  y 

fans  and /or   prospective  oppo-   g^iy  f^r  the  next  several  years,    supports  the  underdog.  .  .  until  Jack  Jokes 

ncnts.   The   large  fraternity   of   ^^     Alcindor,    the    basketball   j^^    ^^g^g    qj^    his    chains    and 


Black  nationalism  and  Jew- 


ncnts.   The   large  fraternity   of  ^^     Alcindor.    the    basketball  j^^    ^^g^g    qj^    ^is  chains    and        ^...  .u^*  :„  ^ot  the  issue.  The    ish  nationalism  will  exist  con- 
basketball  nuts  speculated  each  jj^^g  ^f  this  country  thank  you                                                                  «"^  ^"^^                                  -               --♦   -"-    -*>!' 

vear    at    tournament    time     if  for     three     exciting,     brilliant  fights  back,  inei 

•^  _  _    1 J    c-4^n    V»irr»     Hniis-  j:„4:_«.,;r.w«^    -..c^orc  nlp   nrp    lost:   thi 


year      ai      lum  «»"••■'-'••-      *     ■  lur       mA^^      v>%w*..e 

anyone  could   stop  him.   Hous-   distinguished  years. 

tons  Elvin  Hayes,  North  Caro-    

lina's  Charlie  Scott  and  finally 
Purdue's  Rick  Mount  all  failed 
misirably  when  it  came  down 
to  the  game— the  NCAA  final. 
Basketlxill    has   always   been 
an  extremely  psychological 
came  and  I'm  surprised  that  it 
hasn't  been  the  subject  of  some 
lill-cncompassing  study.  Before 
£.  game,  players  get  psyched  up 
in    various    ways    —    slogans, 
reading  derogatory   news   clip- 
pings, inner  passions.  Alcindor 
listens     to     soul     music.     (The 
Judges,  it  is  true,  play  a  Temp- 
tations    album     during     their 
warm-up   drill.)    Once    on    the 
court,  towering  height  is  often 
enough  to  psych  out  a  shorter 
opponent.  Alcindor's  reputation 
as  absolute  master  of  the  area 
inside    the    foul    line    between 
the  lanes  was  enough  to  deter 
oppojients     from     driving     the 
first   time   and    hitting  the    of- 
fensive board  the  second  time. 
Needless  to  say,  he  has  un- 
believable   coordination    for    a 
man  at  least  7'1".  He  can  drib- 
ble  creditably,  almost   as   well 
as   Bill    Russell,   another    giant 
genius.    His    fall-away    jumper 
.  Irom   the    left    side    is   comple- 
mented   by    a    hook    with    the 
right    hand    dropping    the    ball 
into  the  bucket  from  the  same 
low   post  position.   If  the  other 
tenter   tried   to   front   him.    the 
skillful    Bruin    guards    lobbed 

Reform 


u  lus  u..c...:>  «wv*  But  that  is  not  tne  issue.  IMC  '*"  ""^i  "•t^""'  "  ^.-_„p  ^^u 
ngnis  oacK.  Then  the  good  peo-  issue  is  one  of  Jewish  pride,  currently,  ^o  accept  one,  you 
pie  are  lost;  there  is  one  less     The   Jewish   radicals    are    pre- nust  accept  the  other. 


Reactionary 
Perspective 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

dents  to  the  administration  and 
representing     tlie     administra- 
tion to  the  students,  it  should 
be  clear  that   part  of   the   job 
(and  ♦he  tendency  is  for   it  to 
become  the  whole  job,  as  tnis 
is  the  path  of  least  resistance 
to  financial  pressure  from  the 
trustees)  is  to  represent  the^ in- 
terests of  the  outside  world  to 
the  University  (unless  you  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  "the  Bran- 
deis community"  is  made  up  of 
2.000     students,     350     faculty, 
and  101,650   "others'). 

A    second    objection    is    that 
students  and  faculty  would  not 
take  an  active  interest  in  run- 
ning  the   University,   and   thai 
committees  are   inefficient.  All 
1    can    say   to  this    is   that   the 
same     objections     have     been 
raised     by     the    opponents     01 
democratic  systems  throughout 
history,  and  that  they  are,  un- 
fortunately, very  valid.  But  n 
democracy  is  a  bad  system,  al 
the  others  are  worse,  Plato  ano 
Aristotle  notwithstanding. 

This  system,  as  1  see  it 
could  not  properly  be  labeled 
a  "Student  Power"  propo.sai, 
although  it  certainly  docs  not 
reduce  student  power.  I  d  rain- 
cr  call  it  "People  Power  (a 
phrase  I've  lifted  from  a  iJ 
year-old  kid  who  frequently 
comes  to  political  meetings 
here  at  Brandeis).  Some  peo- 
ple might  prefer,  •govcrnmrnt 
of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people." 


summen 


with  the  world' 


most 


TWA  will  fly  you  to  the  language  of  your 

'•""your  teachers  will  be  waiters,  w.ii tresses 
bartenders,  barmaids,  shopkeepers, bellboy^ 
ch  mbermaids,  hotel  clerks  Po^---;"*' 
Hrlvcrs      and   ust  plain  and  fancy  natives. 
'^You'll  do  niore  Vhan  learn  a  language. 
Thnt  vou  can  do  through  te^t  books. 

Wnicarn  how  to  communicate  u  .th  that 

''"'whTtlnnguage  do  you  wan,  your  forte  to 
K..?  French  Italian,  German,  Sw.ihili, 
Snlnish  Portuguese,  Greek????  You  name  it. 
And  i  WA  will  fly  you  there  for  your  summer  . 


vacation.... 

Why  TWA? 

Because  we  have  more  flights  going  to 
where  youVe  probably  going  during  the 
summer,  than  any  other  airline. 

That  means  you  can  leave  when  you  want 
to  leave-not  when  someone  tells  you  it's 

your  turn  to  leave.  rr^^xrn 

Call  TWA,  your  travel  agent  or  the  1  WA 
campus  representative. 

TWA   ^ 

Th«  things  we'll  do  to  make  you  happy. 
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Horowitz  on  Machine  interview 


'^ 


(Continued  from  pAge  12) 

didn't  exactly  get  bored  with  it  all,  and  decide  to  call  the  whole 
thing  off.   They  made  mistalces,  and  the  ballgame  was  over. 

There  was  a  difference  this  time  around.  The  Lew  Alcindor 
Era  most  assuredly  did  end  on  an  "up."  To  get  to  the  finals, 
the  Bruins  received  a  first-round  bye,  and  then  breezed  past 
Santa  Clara  and  Drake.  (Sure  they  only  beat  Drake  by  three, 
but  did  you  think  they  were  going  to  lose''    Did  Drake? ) 

There  are  people,  I  am  told,  who  spend  great  portions  of 
their  lives  at  the  seaside,  lookinij  out  over  the  water,  and  trying 
to  figure  out  just  when  the  waves  will  stop  lapping  the  shore, 
just  when  the  tides  will  cease  to  run.  They  want  to  be  there 
when  it  happens.  18,699  people  were  in  Louisville's  Freedom 
Hall  Saturday  afternoon  to  watch  Purdue  try  to  stop  UCLA  in 
the  finals.   They  would  have  done  better  watching  the  tide. 

True,  UCLA  had  found  time  for  two  losses  among  its  88 
wins  of  the  past  three  years,  but  even  those  were  somewhat  out 
of  the  realm  of  ordinary  losses.  Last  year's  mid-season  Astro- 
dome loss  to  Houston,  explainable  by  Alcindor's  double  vision 
that  evening,  set  up  a  "grudge  "  rematch  in  the  semi-finals.  And 
in  losing  to  USC  two  weeks  ago.  the  Bruins  couldn't  have  served 
the  media's  needs  any  better.  Said  the  fan  in  wonderment:  "Can 
they  be  beaten?  "  Answered  ABC-TV,  "Spend  your  time  with 
us.  See  our  broadcast.  Thrill  to  our  commentary.  Buy  our 
sponsors'  products." 

And  they  did.  "Millions  more"  watched  the  contest  on  TV. 
to  see  what  would  happen.  Nothing  happened.  Alcindor  was 
71"  tall  on  ofTense,  7  1"  on  defense.  That  was  the  story.  Purdue 
was  behind  early  and  behind  when  it  was  over.  UCLA,  as 
people  were  just  starting  to  realize  when  time  ran  out,  could 
have  named  the  score.  For  these  past  three  years,  they  have 
been  playing  themselves.  And  those  who  enjoyed  watching  from 
a  sporting  point  of  view  also  enjoy  going  to  other  people's 
family  reunions. 

Jf  It  was  announced,  amidst  the  string  of  "unprecedenteds" 
that  spilled  onto  the  microphones,  that  UCLA  coach  John 
Wooden  had  been  chosen  Coach  of  the  Year  for  the  third  con- 
secutive year.  Congratulations,  UCLA  coach  John  Wooden,  who 
took  Lew  Alcindor  and  ten  of  the  best  high  school  basketball 
players  in  the  country,  and  under  his  tutelage  and  guidance 
turned  out  a  group  of  boys  who  still  played  basketball  better 
than  anyone  else  did  Congratulations;  and  me  my  whistle. 


Draft 


(Continued  from  pafe  5> 

Justice:  How  long  was  it  be- 
fore you  were  actually  indict- 
ed? 

Niles:  •  I  refused  induction 
last  year  on  May  15.  I  was  fi- 
nally indicted  in  the  last  week 
of  September.  By  that  time  I'd 
changed  apartments,  and  sup- 
posedly they'd  tried  to  inform 
me  of  my  indictment.  I  actu- 
ally didn't  hear  about  it  until 
5  or  6  weeks  afterwards.  I  had 
no  way  of  knowing  it.  I 
checked  with  my  previous 
roommates  to  find  out  if  I'd 
had  any  registered  letters  come 
in  my  name.  They  said  no.  My 
parents  finally  got  a  registered 
letter,  informing  me  of  my  in- 
dictment, but  no  date  oi  ar- 
raignment was  given.  When  I 
didn't  show  for  my  arraign- 
ment they  promptly  issued  an 
order  for  my  arrest.  So  tech- 
nically from  mid-October  to  al- 
most December  I  was  under  a 
state  of  arrest. 

Justice:  What  happened 
when  you  actually  refused  in- 
duction? 

Nile:  In  a  sense — that's  one 
thing  I  regret — I  didn't  actu- 
ally refuse  to  take  the  step  for- 
ward. The  way  it  works  in 
Waltham  is  that  you  report  to 
City  Hall  at  6:30  in  the  morn- 
ing and  they  check  your  name. 
I  told  the  member  of  the  board, 
"I'm  going  to  be  refusing  in- 
duction." He  said  "Fine."  It 
was  6:30  in  the  morning  and  I 
don't  think  he  was  very  awake. 
So  we  all  piled  into  the  bus 
and  I  talked  to  a  couple  of  peo- 
ple who  were  going  in  with  me 
and  most  of  them  were  sympa- 
thetic:   "Boy,    you're   going    to 


cheap  date: 


get  screwed!"  But  I  didn't  real- 
ly get  very  far  with  them,  so 
when  the  bus  finally  pulled  in- 
to the  Boston  Army  Base,  1  just 
shook  a  few  hands  and  walked 
off,  feeling  very  proud  of  my- 
self— sort  of  like  the  last  sec- 
tion of  ''The  Loneliness  of  the 
Long  -  Distance  Runner."  But 
that's  all  that  happened. 

Justice:  Who's  paying  the  le- 
gal fees  for  your  trial. 

Nile:       My     father     and     I. 
We've   sold   my    tape    recorder 
and    a    bunch   of    other    things 
like  that.  We  hope  it's  not  going 
to  run  above  $2000  because  my 
father    is    retired.      To    appeal 
something  to  the  Supreme  Court 
will    cost    a    minimum    of    ten 
thousand  dollars.  I  don't  know 
if  anyone  is  going  to  get  that 
far,  but  you  can  see  how  court 
fees  back  up.  You  can  imagine 
what  happens  when  some  hip- 
pie-commie-dropout freak  from 
Boston    has    to    go    and    get    a 
court-appointed  lawyer.  All  too 
often  these  lawyers  are  really 
disinterested     in     the     case     if 
nothing    else     because     of    the 
limited   financial   arrangements 
involved.     A     lawyer     who     is 
court  appointed   will  receive  a 
maximum     retainer     of     $500, 
which  is  barely  enough  to  cover 
basic    court    costs.    So    there's 
very  little  incentive  in  that  di- 
rection. Secondly,   a   court   ap- 
pointed lawyer  may  have  very 
little    personal    interest    in    the 
case.     Fortunately     there    exist 
such    things    as    the    Selective 
Service     Lawyer's     Board      in 
Boston  in  which  lawyers  try  to 
co-operate  and  exchange  infor- 
mation  and    legal    points    from 
various    cases.    In    the    Boston 
area  there's  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation to  learn  about.  Most 
lawyers     are     relatively     inex- 
perienced  in   Selective  Service 

law.  , 

I  think  in  Boston  we  re  pret- 
ty fortunate  because  there  is 
an  academic  community  that 
seems  as  if  it  wants  to  help. 
With  the  exception  of  Berkeley 
and  the  West  Coast  Scene,  this 
is  alxjut  as  focal  an  area  as 
you   can  find. 

Legal  Tactics 

Justice:  Are  you  at  liberty  to 
talk  about  what  your  lesal 
tactics  will  be? 

Nile:  A  great  number  of  the 
current  batches  of  cases  that 
are  coming  up  are  all  trying 
more  or  less  the  same  tactics. 
And  this  tactic  is  very  much 
part  of  American  tradition.  It 
harps  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Ziegler  case.  Basically,  what  is 
said  is:  '1  have  commited  this 
so-called  crime,  and  I  admit  to 
it  fully,  but  I'm  asking  you  as 
the  jury  to  consider  whether 
this  is  a  crime  or  not." 

Justice:  What  happens  if  it 
doesn't  work  out,  if  you  lose? 

Nile:  I'm  not  as  upset  alx)ut 
the  prospects  of  jail  as  I  could 
be.  I  suppose.  I  think  basically 
because  now  there  are  about 
2000  Selective  service  violators 
who  are  in  the  stages  of  either 
going  into  jail  or  who  are  m 
alreaoy  and  there  are  only  30 
federal  penitentiaries.  Of  these, 
on  the  East  Coast,  Allenwood 
and  second  of  all  Petersburg, 
Virginia  are  the  two  major  cen- 
ters. 

Allenwood 


ally  it  was  revived  as  a  federal 
prison  when  they  needed  the 
space.  But  the  interesting  thing 
is  it  has  wire  fences  and  fairly 
minimal  guard  observation  -^ 
a  dormitory  kind  of  system. 
There  arc  awfully  good  people 
there  —  Father  Berrigan,  tor 
example,  from  Baltimore  who 
was  the  guy  who  poured  blood 
on  the  draft  files. 

Justice:  You  seem  a  little 
nervous  but  you  don't  seem 
that  worried  about  your  trial. 

Nile:  Well  I  think  it's  really 
not  constructive  or  healthy  to 
let  the  government  get  you 
down  like  that.  If  you're  going 
to  let  the  government  get  in- 
side your  head  like  that,  there's 
no  telling  what  they  can  do  to 

you. 

Justice:  Have  you  been  sat- 
isfied with  the  type  of  support 
you've  been  getting? 

Nile:  For  a  while  I  kind  of 
felt  isolated.  Resistance  broke 
down  and  didn't  provide  the 
kind  of  support  backup  that  it 
said  it  was  going  to.  I  think  a 
lot  of  kids  got  sort  of  disaffect- 
ed with  the  whole  Resistance 
movement  in  general  —  those 
kids  who  have  been  involved, 
but  not  ih^  kids  who  go  to  sanc- 
tuaries and  say  "well,  this  is 
great."  The  biggest  thing  you 
have  to  fight  is  that  break- 
down in  morale.  Morale  is  a 
very  serious  problem  within  the 
Resistance   movement. 

Bad  Year 

In  the  past  month  or  so  it's 
gotten  better.  But  '68  I  guess 
was  a  bad  year  generally  for  a 
lot  of  people.  A  good  year  in 
some  sense  because  a  lot  of 
people  came  along.  But  in  terms 
of  some  kind  of  cohesiveness 
within  the  movement,  it  kind 
of  fell  down.  Slowly  but  surely, 
the  academic  committees  axid 
various  church  communities 
are  beginning  to  get  their  asses 
wagging,  and  it's  encouraging. 
The  important  thing  is  to  stress 
the  need  for  this  kind  of  thing. 
Justice:  What  can  a  commu- 
nity like  Brandeis  do  in  terms 
of  your  specific  case? 

Nile:  In  terms  of  my  speci- 
fic case,  I  really  don't  know 
exactly  what  can  be  done.  I 
think  there  are  already  gom^ 
to  be  quite  a  few  people  at  my 
trial.  But  there  are  resistors 
around  who  don't  have  that 
many  friends  except  freaks,  and 
1  think  it's  important  to  get  re- 
spectable looking  people  at  the 
trial  who  look  very,  very  con- 
cerned. If  nothing  else,  it  keeps 
the  judge  and  jury  in  line.  They 
might  otherwise  get  away  with 
a  lot  more.  But  if  there's  com- 
munity support,  they're  likely 
to  be  a  lot  more  cautious  in 
making  decisions. 

Justice:  What  advice  can  you 
give  to  college  students  who 
are  concerned  about  the  war 
but  who  are  reluctant  to  con- 
front the  draft  as  you  have 
done? 

Nile:  I  cant,  of  course,  ad- 
vise them  to  do  what  I've  done 
to  go  through  the  jail  route. 
That's  tlieir  decision  which  they 
have  to  make  absolutely  by 
themselves.  I  think  more  im- 
portantly what  we  should  do 
is  inform  them  of  the  conse- 
quences, what  people  are  going 
through:  talk  to  people  like 
John  Phillips  who  has  already 
been  through  the  thtng  to  know 
exactly  what  they're  facing. 
Fear  is  based  on  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge, and  if  you  know  wliat 
you're  coming  up  against  be- 
fore it  actually  strikes  you,  you 
can  sort  of  prepare  yourself 
for  it. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER!. 
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Justice:  Where's  Allenwood** 

Nile:  It's  in  the  north  cen- 
tral part  of  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
lenwoods  a  fairly  interesting 
prison.  It  was  built  in  1942,  de- 
signed as  a  detention  camp  for 
potentially  dangerous  Oriental 
citizens  in  this  country.  After 
WWII  it  fell  into  disuse  for  a 
period  of  about  four  years.  Fin- 
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Hayakawa  Suspends  Papei 


(Continued  from  page  3)  methods,"  and  a  cartoon  depict- 
administration  and  has  not  pg  Hayakawa  in  diapers  burn- 
^dealt  with"  the  problem  of  mg  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Onen  Process,  a  campus  week-  The  Gater  editors,  accom- 
Iv  suspended  last  year  but  still  panied  by  several  other  stu- 
publishing  as  a  supplement  to  dents,  tried  to  enter  the  admin- 

K'"*'    _      .      "  letratirvn    KiiilHirtcr  in    aitra    Max/a- 


Speaks  to  Colleagi 


Graft  Council  Sees 
Sit-ins  as  Within 
Existing  Umits 

By  DARIEN  ZOPPO 

Graduate  Student  Council,  in 


(Continued   from   page   4)       longing  to  different  races,  na-  Arabic  Lidice.  The  Ben  Gurion 

.  ^  4  4u«  tionalities,  or  religious  creeds  government,  drawing  the  con- 
the  19th  century  is  due  to  the  ^.^nnot  be  substantiated  by  log-  elusion  requested  by  the  Mun- 
French  critic  H.  Taine.  .^^j   arguments.    There  is  no  chen    Analogy    for    these    par- 

dents   tried  to  enter  the  admin-       '^-  The  best  movie  about  the  communication    gap    between   ticular    issues,    curk)ed    the    ac- 
;.      ^^.^^  istration  building  to  give  Haya-  uprising  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto   people  of  good  will.  There  were  tivity    Of    the    extremists.     The 

the  Gater.  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  produced  by  a  Polish  di-   ^^^  there  will  always  be  com-   story  of  the  Altalena   mcident 

Hayakawa   Mid   he  will   ap-   ^ere  stopped  at  the  dJK)rby  six  rector    (Was  he  Wajda?)  munication    gaps   provoked    by   can  be  found  m  any  textbook. 

point  a  new  mterim  lK>ard  c^^^     policemen      Later    one    editor       8.  The  best  novel  about  the  people  who  try  to  establish  or        Finally,  I  would   like  to  re- 

posed    of    three    faculty    mem-   ^.j^^^   ^^^^  ^he   building    and  Armenian    uprising    against  perpetuate  prejudice,  people  mind  Mr.  Viertel  that  the  con- 

bers    and    ^^^.^^J^^^r^^^,  ^|f,^  left  a  stack  of  papers  in  Hay^-   Turkish  oppression  was  written  who  are  m  arked  by  lust  for  cept  of  pure  clinical  right  cause 

present  board   consists  of  four  ^^^^,^  ^^^^^^    ^  ^  by  the  German  novehst  F.  Wer-   power    lust  for  wealth,  etc.,  or   does    not   exist.    Right   causes, 

students,   one   faculty   member  Havakawa   wants  to  sil-  '^1.  ^ople  who  indulge  in  their  too,  might  be  subjectedto 

and  one  admmistrator  ence  us  *  the  GatcT  editor  Di^^         ^    One  of  the  best  pictures  of  Seif-righteousness.    Due  to  these  wrong   means,    irresponsible 

K  "/aS^d^stSTnVrrfu'^lSppy   rln  K^r^lului^^^^  g^''lf'L^\r''''''    ^'Jh^  circumstances,    I.  cannot    con-   leaders,   and  inconclusive  sup- 

^*«t  ^/  Gater     becru^"U  to    throw    his    body    on    the  World  War  II  was  given  by  the  done  the  assumption  that  some-   port. 

w^n't    Jen^eJent    the    opinion  wheels  of  our  printing  press."  I^^h^n  writer  C.  Malaparte  one's  national  background,  re-     _ 

•^f^  11  the  Students    At  most  it       Earlier  the  Gater's  fuSds  -       ^^    ^he   only    great   movie  ngious  tenets,  or  race    should 

**'..riJnU     ab^ut     half  "He  along  with  all  student  govern-  about   the  Algerian  revolution  become  a  cruical  asset  or  lia- 

''^fl^Ahe  is  aStiuf  "in  the  Si-  ment  funds  -  were  frozen  by  was  made  by  the  Italian  direc-  bility  in  the  achievement  of  so- 

fitLTt^f  a  free  D^ss^by  set-  a  court  order  sought  by  the  ad-   tor  P.  .  .  .  (Once  agam  feel  free  cial    responsibility      Any    kind 

1^T««    the    new    Dublications  ministration.     The    paper     has  to  blame  my  memory )  of  social  responsibility,  includ- 

Vnfrd^which    would    "liberate   continued  to  publish,  however,  ^  The  above  ten  examples  can  jng    academic  .professorships 

?i?rki^r  to  nu^?teh  all  views"  thanks  primarily  to  its  printer,  be   multiplied   manifold.    Each  Neither  Brandeis,  nor  80%    of 

^•"^  ^«  J«  SossZe  who  has  agreed  to  wait  to  be   and  every  one  of  them  proves  the    Humanities    oriented    uni- 

"^-^^^nDoeared  last  week  paid  for  his  work.  The  Bank  of  ^^t    p^ple    communicate.     In  versities    around    the    world 

^       ^tJ^h^^usoen^n    It  con-  America,  which  now  holds  the  spite    of  the    infinite   variation  eould  ever  function  on  the  as- 

?^^ii     ^    ilditoal     accusing  student  funds,  has  requested  a  of  human    types,   people   com-   sumption  that  only  Chinese 

wlv^aw^  o<  "^tensilying  his  court  order  to  free  $40,000  for  municate.  The  attempts  to  im-  people  are  qualified  to  lecture  ;;,*e7trnT  last  Thursday,  ad- 
JiflTrie^  of  k^stiUiUonal  racism  various  student  organizations,  pose  barriers  hedges,  frontiers,  ^bout  the  philosophy  of  Confu-  ^^^^^'''^^Ju  to  the  issue  of 
^(^^^Ssif^r^  hKice  state  including  the  Gater.  and  chasms  between  people  be-   cius    that  only  Hu^/^f  "^^^^^   ^tuTent  influence  in  the  formu- 

anai«v€n:»ii>    !«         f-  _      __       .  .  teach  Dostoevsky.    I  s u s p e c t   ^^J*"^  ^      j^ .  •  ^i^h^^^gh 

l-flZJfeiftr                             ^«*   »"   ^^^  particular  context  ^^  ^'ij^  tern  en  t    released    by    the 
IVerSliy                            a  our  university  the  interpre-  ^^I'^^^Te^LsZiM^Oo'gT^d- 
/                                            •/                                tation  given  by  our  Afro-Amer-  ^?.'l    g"J^ents     Council    Chair- 
Schwartz  also  questioned  the   idea    expressed    by    Abram,   ican  coUeagues  to  the  concept  ^^^  ^         ^^^^^  ^^j^  ^hat  the 
effectiveness   of    more    campus  stressing  the  significance  of  loj-   of  relevance   refers   not  to   its  .^^^^  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
housing  as  an  aide  to  solving    bying  and  planning  to  help  ot>-   academic  or  humanistic  aspects,  ^  interpreted   as  a 
the  city  problem.                             tain  government  funds  and  the   but  to  power  relations.  general    commentary    on    "stu- 
"If   we  built   700   new   resi-    potential  usefulness  of  campus       Yet  power  relations,  as  well  b          ^^^^    .^    University    gov- 
Ricans    get    lor    ui«r    ,^^^j.   dences    on    campus    tomorrow,    specialists    in    urban    develop-   as  ^»<>jence    their  natural  con-                   „ 
-One  family  pays  $25  a  week    we  wouldn't  be  able  to  occupy    ment.  financing  and  politics.         sequence.    »^«  ^^  ^"^'^^^^        ^^ting    after    it    had    heard 

i5^1;:Sl4^'n'^"f  t:'^^^^T^:'t  .:^^.:!^T:^-  ^Be^^t^  ^^.^i^iJ's^i^ 

"^.^ese  people  are  p«yin«  on  campu,.       ^  g^T^^e'^aVU'rfy  "^T-  ^'^^^'..i'rsmesZ  'L  foster  an-   'p^s^'lnalrouLly  the  lol.ow- 

*e  averagVabout  50%  of  the.r  ;•""»"''"»«•''  ""f™  ^„  l^kinJ^UtutTorT-^whXis   tagonistic   interest  groups  fun-    ing  reflations: 

income  for   housing.   One  guy  »  er^„"nndTne7housflnd  2^  role  of  industries  like  PoU-   damcnUUy   opposed.    Brandeis        1    The   Grad 

is  left  with  three  dollars  a  week  {» '^n  "f*  "^^  ,?  i^eUed  rofd    Honeywell,  Xerox,  etc?"     University  is  not  General  Mo- 

for  food  after  he  pays  the  rent  J**P'"K  »  ""l"',^-  j!^  **™*e  since    all    Boiton    area    col-   tors.    Irreconcilable  processes 

and  medical  bUls  for  lour  ch.l-  «•;   »„«J^7    reJaino"  campus  leges    are    responsible   for    the   of  polarization  are  atypical  for 

dren."  «  "not  a  orop«  thing  to  do  "  huge  student  population  in  the   our  envronment  Besides,  cam- 

The  Jwtk*  asked  Director  of  ■'„^!,.  .?'  "hi  ."„iv^r,i.v  do  citv  and  suburbs,  Schwartz  sug-   pus  violence  makes  no  contn- 
Residence  Harris  Schwartz  ^to 
commen 

landlord's     advantage,"      but  w^m^,  ««  narUm               zen  and  institution.  No  amount   den  Walloons.    The  University 

added  th^  hmi^inTpri^lem  is  ^***'  ^  '^^"'■"               of  liberal  good  will  or  reform    of  Tokio  was  cloi^  down  for 

true  not  only  in  Waltham  but  To  the  Editor:                                  of    overt    racist    practices    will    fourteen  months,  yet  no  sensi- 

throuchout    W    Boston    area,  With    the    onset    of    student    rcnnove  it;  it  must  be  torn  out    ble  solutions  of  the  social  prob- 

ToH    fiiat    «nlv    about    25%  radical    activity    on    this    and   with     the    same     force    that    lems    of    Japan    are    in    sight, 

^f  ih*>  Rrandeis  off^ampus  resi-  other     campuses    throughout   welded     it     in.     Attempts     at   Eight   million   students   may 

^^^    liw    in    Waltham     with  America,  a  number  of  general    change   through    normal    chan-    j^jose    down    all    the   American 

iLVo?^   nXr^ntace^   in    Newton  que'.tions  have  arisen   One  such   nels  is  useless,  for  these  chan-    universities,     but     this     won't 

id^oSfivr^J^  is:    how    far    can    students   or   nels,  built  as  they  are  into  the    turn  Harlem  into  fancy  Beverly 


'/ 


(Continued  fr^m  page  3) 

university  housing  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  Isaza 
described  what  some  Puerto 
Ricans    get    for    their    money. 


•'not  a  nroner  thine  to  do."  huge  student  popuiauon  m  mc  our  CTvuuiui.^.it  x^^o.^o,  ^«... 

.-_-.. W^\  cTn  the  university  do  city  and  suburbs.  Schwartz  sug-  pus  violence  makes  no  contri- 

ace  Harris  Schwartz   to    ^"^^J-^^^nii^.'^S^^^^  gelted   that  whatever   projects  bution  to  the  achieving  of  our 

rt  on   the  situation    He    '"i^t  ^  tiie  oT^Td^^^^  are    undertaken    should    be    a  academic    or    s  o  c  i  a  1    commit- 

^   agreeing   that  -stu-  P^'^^^J^e     W  a?  hTm     G^^  group  effort  among  the  various  ments.  The  destruction  of  Lou- 

nsL\^i^n  i«  an  off-cam-    to^    me      w  a  i  i  n  a  m     oi  vup,  k       h  ^^^  ^^^  improved  the  con- 


A    r'amhtriflffe  IS*       nOW      lar      can      blUUt-iiw>     VI      neiS,    UUm    *•»    m^jr    w*^    "»*"    v..^      lurn   Xiaiit-in    "JW  xaiivjr  u^v^..^ 

la  v^mwiuKj.  .  .,^.j^_    other  groups  go  in  demanding   fabric     of     Americanism     and  Hills  or  rustic  National  Parks. 

As  to  why  th€  adminisiraiion  gating  for  reform,  and  yet   bureaucracy,     bypass    the     es-  2600    students    can    tear    apart 

does   not   put   more  money   ai-    ^^^^^.^   within   the   established   sence  of  the  problem.  This  is  a  Brandeis   University,   but,    let's 

rectly     into     ca"}P"5     , P^f     t    social     and    legal    boundaries?    time    for    radical    change.    The  p^t  it  bluntly,  this  will  not  im- 

Schwartz     explained     that     ai   ^^^.^-^^    Abram    has    answered    removal   of   the   girder   threat-  prove   my  English,  my   knowl- 

Brandeis    as    at    most   colleges,    ^^.^    question    quite    succinctly    ens  the  comfort  and  security  of  ^dge    in    Political   Science,   the 

residences    are    an      auxiliary    ^j^^gyj^^g  j^^  ^m  not  negotiate    those  in  the  system  —  like  the  spelling  of  our  Afro-American 

enterprise  —  the  room  fees  es-    ^^^^^^^   ^j^^   g^,,-,     jjy   giving   the    Brandeis   Administration.   If   it  colleague    who    wrote    the    in- 

sentially     pay     for     residence  .       blacks,    the   whites,   could    be   entirely    removed,   it  flammatory   sign:    We    Demand 

halls,"  along  with  Federal  gov-   P^^^^'    ^"^    "c       ,  _ , ,   ^, 

ernment  grants. 

•*At  this  point,  we  should  try 
to  exhaust  every  possibility  to 

get  funds  for  new  housing"  be-   ^^  ^,^^.   ^^„  ^,^„.„„„,    ....... .-. 

fore    draining    the    university's   ^^^^    ^e    agrees    to    "in    sub-  cal    change    may    rest   assured, 

general     funds,     he     said.     He    ;^^3„ee."  because  the  process  of  extrac- 

agreed    ike     Sachar    Center       Racism    in   this  country  can  tion  will   be  very  slow  and  as 

money    could    be    used    else-   ^e     thought     ol     as     a     girder  harmless    as    possible     But    it 

where,  hot  "for  five  or  six  dif-    vviiich   has  been   built  securely  will   bo  painless  only  to  those 

ferent   things,"   not   just   hous-    jnio   its  foundation,   which   re-  who  are  ""^o^cerned  with  the 

ing,  and  that  each  program  di-    ,eals   its  |y-P/oms  m^the  1^  phght  of  the  b la^c k^ "jan  ,^^ 


1.  The  Graduate  i  tudent 
Council  does  not  believe 
the  sit-ins  in  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  during 
the  week  of  March  3-10 
violatiKl  the  spirit  of  the 
University  rules  on  dem- 
onstrations as  they  now 
stand  and  urges  that  all 
charges  be   dropped. 

2.  The  Graduate  Student 
urges  that  all  disciplinary 
action  on  any  outstanding 
charges  against  any  grad- 
uate student  be  delayed 
until  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dent Council  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  and 
make  recommendations 
for  temporary  changes  in 
the  disciplinary  mechan- 
isms   of    the    Graduate 

.    School.    These   recommen- 
dations will  come  on  or 
before  April    18. 
Dusek  noted  that  the  Admin- 
istration's    failure     to     consult 
with  students  before  instituting 
student    -    oriented      structural 


rector  would  naturally  like  to 
have  the  money  given  to  him. 


Headquarters 

•  BELL  BOTTOMS 

•  BOOTS 

•  LEVIS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  ARMY   FIELD 
JACKETS  $5.98 

•  TURTLENECK 
JERSEYS  $2.98 

•  BLUE  CHAMBRAY 
SHIRTS  $1.98 

Central  War 


raised  two  related  issues.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  dis- 
cuss them  both.  I  would  also 
like  to  call  to  Mr.  Viertel's  at- 
tention that  my  text  alluded  to 
the  activity  of  the  Jewish  ex- 
tremists. No  comment  whatso- 
ever was  made  about  Haganah, 
the  Israeli  national  war  for  in- 
dependence, etc.  However,  we 
must  recall  that  among  many 
other  "niceties",  the  Jewish  ex- 
tremists  have   produced   an 


AUTHOR 

Myron  S.  Kaufmann.  author   effective 


vironmental  Committee,  reflect- 
ed upon  the  fact  that  the  En- 
vironmental Committee  has 
only  met  twice  since  March  11, 
and  that  the  Judiciary  question 
has  not  vet  been  brought  up. 
(cf.  Justice,  March  18,  1969). 
ilarbaugh  commented  that  the 
Graduate  Judiciary,  comprised 
of  Dean  Finkelstein  and  three 
faculty  members,  is  due  to  bo 
altered.  He  also  pointe<l  out 
that  the  Undergraduate  5-4 
structure,  while  satisfactory  as 
a  temporary  body,  v;as  not  an 
solution.      Harbaugh 


''','    of    Thy    Daughter's    Nakedness  emphasized    the    mtcrreK'.tion- 

and  Remember  Me  to  God,  two  J^hip  between  the  Environinent- 

best-selling   novels,   will    speak  al    Committee's    diflTiculties    (in 

on     "The    New     Morality    and  that    the    meetings    have    been 

Pre-marital    Sex"    at    the    Slu-  largely   discussions,   not   policy 

dent  Forum  of  Mass.  Bay  Com-  formulation   sessions),   and   the 

munity    College    Friday,    April  delay  in  establishing  acceptable 

11  at  il  a.m.  Judiciaries. 
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Teams  Look  to  Spring  Contests 


Track 


Baseball 


Lacrosse 


Looking  ahead  to  his  fourth  year  as  track 
couch,  Norm  Levinc  expects  "a  pretty  good  sea- 
son" but  laments  tlie  lack  of  depth  that  has 
plagued  the  team  in  previous  seasons. 

Returning  trackmen  Gerry  Zerkin  and  Char- 
lie VidicTf  will  be  key  men  during  the  season. 
Team  Co-captain  Zerkin  should  prove  to  be 
tough  competition  in  the  100  and  220  yard 
sprint  contests  in  any  meet.  Vidich,  who  will 
compete  in  pole  vault,  high  jump,  broad  jump, 
and  triple  jump,  is  a  strong  asset  to  the  team 
because  of  his  flexible  skill. 

Coach  Levine  expressed  high  expectations  for 
Co-captains  Jon  Gage  and  Mike  Kelly,  and 
Haile  Menkerios  who  will  run  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance V4  and  V2  mile  events.  Also  to  be  entered 
in  the  middle  distance  races  are  freshmen  Paul 
Aranson,  Bob  Archangeli,  Dick  Hoffman,  Rich- 
aid  Ilolstein,  and  Da- 
rieri  Zoppo.  Zoppo  is  . 
being  eyed  as  a  pros- 
pect for  medium  hur- 
dles, and  broad  and  tri- 
ple jumps. 

Three  freshmen.  Ron 
Duren,  Ron  Lechan, 
and  Joel  Schwartz  will 
enter  competition  in 
various  sprint  events. 

Coach  Levine  pre- 
dicts that  "the  sprint 
medley  relay  should  be 
able  to  compete  against 
anyone"  at  the  Boston 
College  Relays  on 
April  18-19. 

Returning  jumpers 
Red  Gryp,  Phil  Moines- 
ter,  Larry  Uchill,  and 
Vidich  will 
strength    to 


ROOKIE    COACH    DELOCK 


Vidich,  trackman. 


Charlie 
lend  great 
the  team. 

Shotput  and  javelin 
are  presently  weak 
though  several  fresh- 
men may  strengthen  thorn.  At  shotput  are  Bob 
Cleary,  Paul  Fagelson.  and  Alan  Ferber.  The 
two  javelin  throwers  are  Marc  Cohen  and  Larry 
Scherdcr. 

Peter  Skagestad  and  Bob  Brown  will  run  in 
the  long-distance  races. 

Musing  over  his  four  years  at  Brandeis, 
Coach  Levine  said  that  "We're  now  pretty  good 
in  our  league,  and  should  be  able  to  win  in  the 
top  ten  teams."  He  hoped  tliat  students  would 
show  more  interest  in  teams,  and  invited  every- 
0!ie  to  a  "sit-in"  on  Saturday.  April  27,  for  the 
Fourlii  Annual  Brandeis  Invitational  Track 
Meet.  Over  20  teams  will  be  participating  in 
the  meet. 

In  discussing  his  own  recruitment  of  high 
school  trackmen,  the  coach  said  that  he  had 
found  almost  30  who  had  the  grades  and  overall 
ability  fur  admission  to  Brandeis,  and  had  ap- 
plied. He  feared,  however,  that  the  Admissions 
Odice  would  discriminate  against  athletes  and 
thus  prevent  potential  track  team  members 
from  attending  the  University. 

IT'" '■"-■•■^•■' 


Brandeis  baseball  Is  an  indoor  sport  in  March,  but  things 
are  getting  better. 

Traditionally,  the  varsity  has  lost  out  to  snow  and  mud  on 
Gordon  Field,  and  has  had  to  be  content  with  bunting  practice 
inside  the  gym  until  two  or  three  days  before  the  season  begins. 

This  year,  however,  the  addition  of  a  batting  cage  has  given 
rookie  coach  Ike  Delock's  pitchers  and  batters  a  chance  to 
sharpen  their  respective  skills.  It's  not  a  trip  to  Mexico  City, 
a  la  Tufts,  but  it  is  some  measure  of  progress. 

Progress  is  the  byword  for 
this  year's  team.  "We're  going 
to  win  some  ba'lgames,"  said 
senior  centerfielder  Jon  Sham- 
res  recently,  and  he  believed 
it.  The  evidence  is  in  his  favor. 
While  still  saddled  with  a 
rugged  Greater  Boston  League 
schedule,  the  Judges  have 
more  ballplayers  at  more  posi- 
tions than  has  been  the  case  in 
recent  times. 

New  additions  have  given 
Delock  the  type  of  problems  he 
can  enjoy  solving:  Where  for 
example,  does  one  put  fresh- 
man Bob  O'Brien,  an  outfielder 
by  habit,  or  Larry  Bates,  a 
25-year  old  senior,  married, 
who  still  plays  for  the  inn  of 
it?  Last  year's  outfield  featured 
Al  Segal,  voted  the  team's  Most 
Improved  Player,  Chris  Meyer, 
team    MVP,   and    Shamres,   the 

leading  hitter.  Look  for  a  well-rested  outfield  corps,  and  one 
or  more  of  the  group,  most  probably  Bates  taking  over  an 
infield  job. 

The  infield  situation  is  even  more  nebulous  a:  the  moment. 
The  left  side  is  stable,  relatively  speaking,  with  senior  Hector 
Martinez  and  soph  Gary  McGrath  slated  to  open  at  third  and 
short  respectively.  Both  are  fine  fielders;  both  had  off-years  at 
the  plate  last  season.  Both  are  expected  to  do  something  this 
spring,  McGrath  also  pitches,  although  i3elock  is  .said  to  be 
considering  keeping  him  exclusively  at  short.  This  will  depend 
on  the  strength  of  the  rest  of  the  pitching  crew. 

Second  base  is  currently  up  for  grabs  between  Steve  Nelson 
(interesting,  but  erratic)  and  Marc  Zauderer,  with  Bates  an- 
other possibility. 

Six  different  men  played  first  base  last  year,  and  the  situa- 
tion isn't  much  clearer  this  time  around.  Among  the  prime 
candidates:  Mitch  Pressman.  Rick  Horowitz,  and  Kevin  Ander- 
son. The  first  two  pitch,  and  so  a  good  deal  of  shuffling  is  likely 
throughout  the  year. 

Marc  Eisenstock  appears  to  have  locked  up  the  catcher's 
spot.  He  lias  hit  well,  handles  a  glove,  and  exudes  confidence, 
a  major  prerequisite  for  a  catcher  at  B'^andeis. 

Pressman  and  Horowitz,  both  lefties,  led  the  mound  crew 
in  starts  (and  decisions)  last  year.  Pressman  was  the  pitcher 
two  years  ago.  but  injured  a  hamstring  and  both  knees  last 
spring  and  did  little  the  .second  half  of  the  year.  He  reports  a 
complete  recovery.  Righties  Shamres  and  McG  ath  rounded  out 
last  year's  front  four,  and  they  should  get  a  boost  from  freshman 
Eddie  Weltman,  who  has  all  the  speed  necessary  to  be  a  stopper. 

Provided  Buildings  and  Grounds  manages  to  find  the  field 
by  then,  the  batsmen  will  open  April  16  against  Suffolk. 


The  Brandeis  lacrosse  team  begins  its  sea- 
son next  month  with  a  new  coach  and  high  ex- 
pectations. Bobby  Baker,  who  was  a  star  mid- 
fielder for  Tufts  last  year,  has  assumed  coaching 
duties,  and  is  getting  the  team  in  shape. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  lacrosse  it  is  a 
contact  sport  played  on  a  field  approximately 
the  same  size  as  a  football  field.  There  are  ten 
players  on  each  te^m;  three  attackmen,  three 
midfielders,  three  defensemen,  and  a  goalie.  The 
midfielders  play  both  offensively  and  defen- 
sively, and  as  a  result  of  all  the  running  this 
necessitates,  there  are  midfield  lines,  similar  to 
hockey  lines,  to  allow  the  midfielders  to  rest 
periodically.  The  goals  are  six  feet  square,  and 
the  object  of  the  game,  simply  stated,  is  to 
throw  the  ball  into  the  goal  using  a  lacrosse 
stick.  ... 

The  attack  is  spearheaded  by  co-captain  Jon 
Bernstein,  who  holds  just  about  every  Brandeis 
scoring  record  in  lacrosse.  A  slimmed  down  and 
much  improved  Larry  Shar  will  also  play  at- 
tack. Sharing  the  attack  positions  will  be  con- 
verted defenseman  Mickey  Lemle  and  Danny 
Levitt. 

At  midfield,  coach  Baker  is  experimenting 
with  an  idea  that  was  used  at  Tufts.  He  plans 
to  start  a  midiield  which  is  affectionately  being 
called  the  "animal  midfield."  These  are  the 
strongest  and  toughest  midfielders  on  the  team, 
and  though  they  may  not  score  many  goals, 
they  hopefully  will  run  the  other  team's  first 
midfield  into  the  ground. 

Usually  the  firsi  midfield  consists  of  th?  best 
stickhandlers  on  the  team.  They^tart  the  game. 
Any  advantage  is  nullified,  however,  as  the  mid- 
fields  of  rival  teams  play  against  each  other. 
Co-captain  Howie  Beckman,  who  is  a  converted 
defenseman,  will  lead  this  midfield.  Tom  Crow, 
an  extraordinary  strong  boy  whose  stickhan- 
dling  has  improved  greatly,  will  also  be  on  this 
midfield.  The  third  person  has  not  been  set  yet. 

The  second  midfield  is  (hopefully)   the  scor- 


Lacrosse  players  battle  to  defend  goal. 


In  the  Mood 


Machine 


Rick  Horowitz 


Gerry  Zerkin  streaks  across  the  finish  line  to  win  first  place. 


The  Niw  York  Times  called  it  "the  end  of  an  era.''  And  it 
was  in  a  way.  The  dictatorship  was  coming  to  a  close,  and  the 
search  for  a  new  one  would  have  to  be  begun  shortly;  the 
American  public  refuses  to  remain  loaderless  for  long.  It  was 
the  end  of  an  era.  UCLA's  Lew  Alcindor,  or  Lew  Alcindor's 
UCLA,  if  you  prefer,  had  won  its  third  iilraight  N(Z;AA  basket- 
ball ctiampionship.    It  was  the  end  of  an  era.   I  was  bored. 

As  a  history  major,  I  have  come  to  notice  that  eras  seldom 
end  on  an  "up."  Something  is  supposed  to  go  wrong  first. 
Napoleon  blows  it  at  Waterloo,  and  the  Napeolonic  empire  ends. 
Mickey  Mantle  can  no  longer  hit  when  he  needs  to.  and  the 
Yankee  dynasty  is  through.  It's  simple,  yes?  Empires  .seldom 
win  themselves   into   oblivion.    I    mean,    the  Roman   Emperors 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


Synchronized 
Swimming 

The  Second  Annual  Synchro- 
nized Swimming  Show  will 
take  place  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  March  27-28  at  8  p.m. 
It  will  feature  excerpts  from 
the  ballet  "Les  Sylphides"  and 
a  performa.nce  by  Mr.  Lou 
Vitucci.  1964  Olympic  diver. 
Admission  is  free. 


OPEN 

7  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 

Sat.  6  P.M. 


SOFTBALL 

Rosters  can  be  picked  up 
at  Mr.  Hughes*  office  and 
mu.st  be  returned  by  Friday, 
March  28  at  5:00  p.m.  In- 
clude captain's  name  and  tel- 
ephone number.  There  will 
be  just  one  league.  Also  in- 
dicate that  it's  Softball. 
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ing  midfield.  As  a  result  of 
Baker's  strategy,  they  will  play 
against  the  other  team's  second 
midfield,  which  should  give 
them  an  advantage.  Mike 
Lederman  and  Bob  Hasday 
have  been  assigned  to  this  mid- 
field,  and  their  performance 
might  very  well  be  pivotal  in 
determining  how  well  the  team 
will  do. 

There  are  many  candidates 
to  fill  the  remaining  j>ositions 
on  the  first  two  rnidfields,  and 
to  make  up  the  third  midfield. 
Freshmen  Charlie  Mazel  and 
Steve  Novack,  although  rather 
small,  have  developed  into  fine 
stickhandlers.  Fred  Thompson 
and  Mike  Cardellichio  have 
shown  a  lot  of  h  u  s  1 1  e  and 
speed,  and  if  they  work  on 
their  stickhandling,  they  could 
become  valuable  assets  to  the 
team.  Ed  Siden,  a  senior  who 
has  not  played  before,  has  also 
looked  good  and  should  see 
some  action. 

At  defense  we  have  Chris 
Dadian,  Buzz  Aaron  and  Larry 
Myatt.  Chris  has  been  a  starter 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  does  , 
a  good  job.  Buzz  played  two 
years  ago,  and  is  a  seasoned 
performer.  Freshman  Larry 
Myatt.  who  was  all-New  Eng- 
land at  Mount  Hermon  last 
year,  has  looked  very  good  in 
practice,  and  is  a  valuable  as- 
set for  the  team.  David  Hine 
will  probably  be  the  fourth  de- 
fenseman. 

In  the  goal  will  be  Mike  Tor- 
rence,  a  converted  midfielder. 
Although  a  bit  inexperienced 
at  th»  position,  he  has  been  im- 
proving rapidly,  and  should  get 
better  as  the  season  goes  on. 

Starting  April  19  at  home 
against  Colby,  the  lacrosse 
team  has  eleven  games  in 
twenty-five  days. 
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To  so*ne,  the  title  of  this  conference  must  sound  fairly 
tame,  inoffensive,  perhaps  even  parochial — "The  Campus  and 
the  Press."  They  may  wonder  what,  after  all,  is  there  to  say  on 
f>uch  a  subject?  Does  anyone  speak  to  the  issue  of  "The  House- 
wife and  the  Press"  or  "Wall  Street  and  the  Press"?  Social  in- 
stitutions go  their  own  way,  governed  by  an  inexorable  chem- 
istry all  their  own;  and  the  press  in  the  event  of  something  out 
©f  the  ordinary,  reports  the  facts  concerning  them,  (Therefore) 
wherefore  the  campus?  and  if  the  campus,  wherefore  the  press? 
This  does  appear  to  be  a  strong,  logical  argument — but  it  is  one 
ignorant  of  the  facts. 

It  requires  scarcely  no  intimacy  with  the  current  situation 
•f  American  universities  to  realize  that  the  issue  of  the  press 
-vis-a-vis  student  turmoil  is  crucial,  and  complex — and  to  some. 
Indeed  offensive. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  press  in  particular,  and  news 
media  in  general,  provide  the  most  vital  link  between  evenly:  of 
student  conflict  on  one  canapus  with  those  on  another.  The  role 
that  the  press  has  come  to  play  has  inevitably  grown  in  im- 
portance due  to  this  fact.  In  fact,  it  rivals  the  actual  factions 
that  are  contending  with  each  other.  It  is  important  to  ask  in 
what  ways  the  frequency  or  intensity  of  such  events  arc  influ- 
encetl  by  the  news  media  who  almost  instantly  propel  them 
into  national  prominence.  The  old  question  of  when  coverage 
should  end  and  opinion  begin  deserves  to  be  considered  once 
£*gam.  We  should  ask  of  the  press  what  its  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  news  "fit  to  print'"  actually  are,  and  whether  llicy 
are  legitimate? 

The  importance  of  the  press  is  lost  on  few  people  at  the 
universities  Both  the  administration  and  the  students  in  case 
after  case  have  sought  to  contract  an  alliance  with  the  news 
media.  You  needn't  have  see^n  the  Haig  &  Haig  and  sour  mash 
whiskey  and  roast  beef  sandwiches  lavished  on  the  "gentlemen 
of  the  press'  by  the  Brandeis  Public  Aflairs  OfTice  during  the 
blacks'  seizure  of  Ford  Hall  to  realize  that  university  crises  are 
in  good  measure  wars  of  competing  public  relations. 

Who's;  Telling    Lies? 
This  conference  aims  to  discover  what  can  be  expected  of 
the  press.  That  is,  what  can  be  expected  of  an  established   in- 
stitution obliged  to  give  coverage  of  phenomena  that  threaten 

(Continued  on  Page  Z) 
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JOHN  McAllister 

He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  (cum  laude) 
in  1931,  and  attended  the  Harvard  Business  School.  In 
the  early  1930's  he  began  publishing  and  editing  a  weekly 
new.«ipapcr.  The  Townsman,  in  Pleasantville.  N.  Y.  Mr 
McAllister  began  working  at  Newsweek  in  1937  in  the 
Business  section  of  the  magazine,  and  later  was  a  writer 
in  the  Periscope  section.  In  1953  he  was  made  Press  Ed- 
itor, in  1955  was  named  News  Editor,  and  in  1964  was 
promote<l  to  General  Editor.  Since  1964.  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  N/w — Newsweek's  internal  news  weekly — 
and  involved  in  the  editorial  development  of  new  projects 
for  the  magazine  In  this  latter  capacity  he  was  respon- 
sible for  devising  much  of  the  format  of  News  Focus,  a 
weekly  school  teaching  aid  published  by  Newsweek. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  City,  and  is  cur- 
rent an  assistant  professor  in  the  Departmwit  of  Journal- 
ism at  Long  Island  University. 


Schetluie  af  Events 

This  conjerence  is  jointly  spotLsored  hy  J  he  Justice, 
Brandeis  IJniversily  and  the  Brandeis  Univeisily 
Alurnfn  Association. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  18 

6:30  p.m. 

Faculty  Center  —  DINNER  for  invited  guests.  Wel- 
coming addresses  by  Nikki  Petroff  '70,  Co-Kditor- 
in-Chief,  The  Justice;  University  President  Mor- 
ris B.  Abram;  Alumni  As.sociation  President  San- 
ford  1.  Freedman  '58;  and  Paul  Levefison  '52,  first 
Editor  of  The  Justice. 

8:30  p.m. 

Spingold  Theatre  —  ADDRESS,  John  McAllister, 
General  Editor,  Newsweek  Magir/Jne.  (See  biog- 
raphy below  left.) 

Open  to  the  Public. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  19 
10:00  a.m. 

Spingold  Theatre  —  SYMPOSIUM  on  "NEWS  MAN- 
AGEMENT, from  the  E.stabli.shment  to  the  Un- 
deground  Press:  How  is  reporting  of  the  campus 
inlluenced  by  conflicting  interests?  What  au- 
thenticates a  i>;irtieular  version  of  the  news?" 
Participants:  David  Manning  White,  Professor  of 
('ommunications,  Boston  Urnversitv,  Moderator. 
Richard  Cattani,  Editorial  Writer,  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Mark  Kramer  '6(>,  Reporter  lor 
Liberati(»n  Ntws  Servirc.  Theodore  (iross  '70, 
Co-Editor-in-Uhief,  The  Justice. 
Open  to  the  Public. 

12:00  NiM>n 

Faculty  (enter  —  LUNCHEON  for  invited  guests. 
Speaker:  Robert  Johnsltm,  Extcutive  Director, 
Unite<l  States  Student  Press  Association,  ami 
former  Editor,  The  Michigan  Daily. 

2:00  p.m. 

Spingold  Theatre  —  SYMPOSIUM  on  "EQUAL 
TIME?  What  are  the  standards  and  obligations 
of  students  and  non-.student  press  in  covering 
campus  politics  and  educational  policy?" 

Participants:  Nina  McCain,  Kducation  Reporter, 
The  I{o*iton  (ilobe.  Martin  Peretz  '59,  Assistant 
Professor  of  (lovernment.  Harvard  University 
and  former  Editor  of  The  Justice.  Larry  (In)ss 
'64,  Professor,  The  Annenberg  Sch<K>l  of  ('ommu- 
nications, University  of  Pennsylvania.  Harry 
Clark,  Editor,  Wayne  Slate  University  student 
newspaper.  The  South  End. 

Open  to  the  Public. 

4:00  p.m. 

Spingold  Theatre  —  DISCUSSION  on  "THE  JUS- 
TICE: Past  Problems,  Present  Responsibilities, 
and  Future  Priorities." 

Open  to  the  Public. 


From  Our  Files 


Twenty  Years  of  Justice 


• 


May  there  always  be  The 

Justice 
Normaji   S.   Rabb 
Trustee  and   Secretary 
Brandeis  University 

AdvertiFcment,  First  Issue, 
March,   1949 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Exams    Climax    First    Brandeis 
Term 

First  Issue,   Page   1 

*  *  * 

Editorial:    An    Ivy    Curtain    of 
Fear 

Like  an  epidemic,  the  loyally 
checks  and  purges  have  spread 
from  the  government  services 
to  private  industry  and  enter- 
tainment and  finally  to  the 
colleges. 

May  21,  1951 


Lecturers  and  Men   (Editorial) 

Educationwise,  this  'spoon- 
feeding" process  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  There  is  more  to 
the  leeturer  and  the  ideas  he 
represents  than  can  be  com- 
municated from  the  Seifcr  Hall 
rostrum  The  be-tweeded  figure 
on  the  platform  is  very  rarely 
the  man — it  is  a  news  story 
man  .  .  . 

January  19,  1954 
•  •  • 

Statement  of  Policy: 

We  shall  try  always  to  bo  re- 
sponsible in  our  coverage,  not, 
however,  "responsible"  as  the 
word  is  often  used — to  connote 
an  ijffinily  to  the  status  quo. 
Rather,  we  shall  be  responsible 
in  the  sense  that  we  will  remain 


true  to  our  own  values  and  to 
those   of  journalistic   honesty. 

September  18,   1957 

*  *  * 

Jeremy  Larner:  Senior  Essay: 
The  ideal  of  Brandeis  as  a 
school  specially  dedicated  to 
intellectual  pursuits  has  van- 
ished. 1  doubt  tliat  this  ideal 
ever  had  any  counterpart  in  the 
reality  of  Brandeis  policy. 
Only  in  propaganda  did  it  exist, 
and  consequently  a  certain 
number  of  freshmen  became 
disillusioned  every  year  and 
turned  into  "malcontents."  In 
reality  the  Brandeis  adminis- 
tration seems  bent  upon  mak- 
ing Brandeis  a  school  just  like 
any  other,  only  better.  Their 
ideal  student  is  not  an  intel- 


lectual but  what  they  call  a 
"whole  man  '  Of  the  two  ideals 
1  prefer  the  former.  I  believe 
that  the  intellectual  deserves  a 
{-pecial  kind  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  that  a  school  of  "spe- 
cial character'  could  and 
should  be  primarily  concerned 
with  fulfilling  his  need?  The 
"whole  man"  is  an  all-around 
nothing  He  appeals  to  the  ad- 
ministrator beeause  he  is  harm- 
less .1  criticize  Brandeis 
tx'cause  I  love  it.  •!  love  even 
the  tight  to  save  it,  the  dis- 
couraging fjght.  I  have  learned 
at  Brandeis  and  I  am  d<>eply 
grateful  to  those  who  have 
t«iught  me. 

June  7,  1958 


An  Editor's  Epiloi^ue 
With  this  issue  of  The  Justice, 
I  take  leave  both  gleefully  and 
somewhat  ruefully  of  my  posi- 
tion as  its  editor.  1  am  im- 
pressed  by   the   fact  that,  as  I 

retraverse  the  content  of  these 
pages  in  the  last  14  months,  I 
fine!  what  forms  the  broad  out- 
lines of  an  intellectual  odyj-sey 
.   .   .   It   is   the  odyssey  .of 

some  of  the  individuals  who 
each  week  edited  and  published 
this  newspaper  .  .  .  we  imder- 
tewk  our  task  with  self-assur- 
ance, enthusiasm  and  optimism. 
Our  experience  has  been  one  of 
disillusionment  .  ,  .  We  en- 
visione'd    an     ideal     readership 

(ContiAucd  on  Page  2) 
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THE     JUSTICE 


April  I8«  196¥ 


A^(?/iv  ^r  Accurate? 

By   FRANCES   PERLMAN  FREEDMAN,  '61 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE,  Mrs.  Freedman,  a  former  JUS- 
TICE editor,  has  participated  in  planning  this  weekend't 
conference.) 

As  an  aficionado  of  The  Justice  for  nearly  a  decade, 
I  was  greatly  amused  by  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Newsweek  in  December,  1967.  Entitled,  "The  New  Can- 
dor, j.g.,"  it  suggested  that  college  newspapers  today:  are 
"more  open  and  fearless  in  challenging  their  institutions." 
reflect  a  growing  sympathy  with  New  Left  politics,  at- 
tempt to  lead  campus  opinion  rather  than  simply  to  re- 
port it,  and  print  more  national  and  political  news  than 
some  students  care  to  read!  All  of  which  seemed  an 
accurate  portrait  of  The  Justice,  which  managed  to  ex- 
orcise its  campus  bulletin-board  functions  at  least  15  years 
ago.  The  "new  candor"  of  1967  has  been  old  hat  at  Bran- 
deis  for  quite  a  while! 

But  The  Justice  has  also  represented  much  more  than 
merely  the  "new  candor."  It  has  long  been  committed  to 
reflecting,  in  its  own  way,   the   life  of  the  mind. 

Brandeis'  newspaper  enjoys  a  rather  unique  status  in 
comparison  with  many  other  campus  papers:  it  neither 
benefits  from  nor  answers  to  a  .school  or  department  of 
journalism;  it  has  (or  had  until  recently)  virtually  no 
competition  on  campus;  as  the  organ  of  a  private  institu- 
tion, it  has  no  state  tax-payers  to  "alienate";  its  statl  re- 
ceives no  monetary  compensation  from  the  University; 
and  it  has  suffered  no  major  acts  of  cen^rship  in  its  20- 
year  history.  It  is,  in  short,  responsible  only  to  itself  and 
to  bhe  immediate  University  community.  If  it  takes  this 
responsibility  seriously  at  all,  The  Justice  must  begin  to 
redefine  the  ways  in  which  it  speaks  to  the  community 

In  this  age  of  obsessive  communication,  the  words 
"crisis"  and  "tension"  tend  to  lose  their  meanings  as  they 
are  used  to  describe  every  campus  event  and  mood.  In 
this  context,  the  most  responsive  function  of  the  campus 
newspaper  would  seem  to  be  its  ability  to  goad  its  read- 
ership to  react— to  react  in  order  to  effect  change,  to  aolve 
problems,  to  achieve  understanding.  .    .      ^         „      , 

James  Reston,  in  his  "The  Artillery  of  the  Press,  sets 
a  clear  mandate.  What  is  required  is  "not  a  more  com- 
pliant press  but  a  relentless  barrage  of  facts  and  criticism, 
as  noisy  but  also  as  accurate  as  artillery  fire."  (Emphasis 

n\ine.)  -         .     ,  ..  ^     e 

That  small  group  of  students,  sometimes  accused  of 

being  "non-representative"  or  "activist"  who  comprise 
The  Justice  staff,  have  a  major  role  to  play  on  campus  if 
they  are  willing  to  aim  that  artillery  fire  not  only  with 
accuracy  but  also  with  a  sense  of  proportion  and  priority. 
What  The  Justice  requires  from  the  University  is  the  con- 
tinued freedom  to  operate  within  a  framework  of  the 
widest  possible  latitude.  What  the  University  requires 
from  The  Justice  is  a  balance  between  "noisy"  and  "ac- 
curate." Discovering  that  balance  is,  1  think,  what  this 
weekend's  conference  is  all  about. 


Issues  Obscured 


Protest  and   the  Press 

By  RALPH  W.  CONANT 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Conant  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  Politics  and  Associate  Director 
of  The  Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence  at  Brandeis.) 

Student  protest  on  university  campuses  across  the  country  has  now  become  a  movement 
of  national  significance.  Because  the  protest  activities  involve  disobedience,  disruption,  and 
sometimes  violence  to  persons  and  property,  the  action  rather  than  the  substance  of  protest  be- 
comes the  focal  point  of  public  attention.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  bhe  issues  of  protest  almost 
always  involve  grievances  against  institutional  and/or  governmental  authority,  and  petition 
for  redress  of  grievances  never  gets  to  the  stage  of  aggressive  action  (with  potential  for  vio- 
lence) unless  there  is  determined  resistance  to  redress  on  the  part  of  authorities.  If  the  under- 
lying issues  become  obscured  in  the  heat  of  an  escalated  protest  this  situation  almost  always 
serves  the  interest  of  the  recalcitrant  authorities,  for  they  can  then  successfully  condemn  the 

protesters     for     "inappropriate 7—     7"         ,  .,       jx     •  i- 

behavior  "  havior  would  improve  the  qual-    assiduously    avoid    editorializ- 

Th*.    mo«*t    effective     instru-    i^X  and  tone  of  our  society  —    ing  to  the  point  of  selectivity 
l^t  ^f Thi  «f.H^r  ti^s  in  th"s    and  would  bring  it  closer  to  the   The  interpretive  news  story  of 
ments  of  J,^^^«"|^^"^J^«.  '"  l^^.    democratic    ideal   we    have   set    protest  issues  is  the  key  to  pub- 

fsTue"  a're^t' n^ws  medil.  Thi  as  a  common  goal.  '1^:,^^^'^'''  "°^  ^^^  ^°^^^^^" 

public  news  media   tend  to  go        The    public    media    and,    of  ^[^^"f*^     .^       ^^^^    ^^e  me- 

for   the  action,    for    the   sensa-  course,  the  campus  press  is  m        On  ^^^  J»^^^^^^^^ 

tional.  for  the  salable  headline,  a  unique  position  to  bring  these  ^'^  'f,^^^?'^^'^  ^^^^^^^ 

Most    reporters   are    trained   to  kinds  of  protest  issues  mto  dra-  XZe   As  a  corporate  ^ 

the    deadline,    and    the    "right  matic  relief.  The  proper  respon-  l^ke  ?"/.^^^ j^^^^^^         X^Pd 

now"    story    fits    the    deadline  sibility  of  the  public  and  cam-  {^^^'^^^^^^V^iT^^^^^^ 

format.  Also  it  is  often  hard  to  pus  media  i^to  search  through  take   a   strong   Issues    but  ths 

keep  the  issues  in  the  forefront  the   complexities  of  the   issues  tm"  on  P^'J'^'j^^^^'"^^^^^^ 

even     when    the    conscientious  and   without  oversimplifica  ion  cmze"    funcUon    should    De    a 

reporter  deliberately  and  care-  translate    them    in    compelling  fl^^^l^^ffJJf/.^^f^H    f^tlrn^^ 

'     *       ■^*-  style  to  the  ignorant  public. 

At   the  same   time,   the  pub- 
lic   and    campus   media    should 


Student  Movement 


tThe  Role  of  Journalism 


By  STEVEN  PHILIP  KRAMER 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  au- 
thor was  Editor-in-Chief  of 
THE  JUSTICE  in  1966-67  He 
is  now  doing  graduate  work  at 
Princeton.) 

It  The  campus  newspaper  is  an 
Integral    part    of    the    student 
irvovement,  just  as  the  student 
movement  is  today  a  real  fac- 
tor in  the  forces  of  change  in 
'America.     Campus  newspapers 
that  are  consequential  have  left 
the  stage  of  acting  as  bulletins 
lor  the  administration  or  grape 
vine  and  gossip  columns, 
i    Despite  all  cant   to  the  con- 
trary,  the  real  question   is  not 
whether    a   campus   newspaper 
should     take     a    position,     but 
.what    position    it   should    take. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  worked 
on  a  paper  knows  that  the  very 
arrangement  of  a  page,  the  de- 
cision of  what  is  important  or 
not  (sanctuary  or  junior  prom) 
is  a  value -judgment.  But  a  rad- 
ical stance  in  no  sense  implies 
the  distortion  or   management 
Of  the  news  —  quite  the  con- 
trary. 

»    Fundamental    to    the   philos- 
ophy of  the  left  is  Marx's  no- 
tion of  praxis — that   a   correct 
representation  of  reality   leads 
to  effective  political  action.  In- 
tellectual   laziness    or    dishon- 
esty  leads   to   failure.    It    is 
therefore   axiomatic   that   hon- 
est and  critical  thought  are  pre- 
requisites for  radicalism.    It  is 
©Iso  axiomatic  that  the  news- 
paper  act   as   the   carrier    for 
ideas  of  social  relevance,  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  lucid  and 
forthright.    These  basic  princi- 
ples have  been  implicitly  chal- 
lenged on  two  fronts. 

If  there  is  anything  which  is 
truly  counter-revolutionary  it 
is  the  kind  of  wishful-thinking 
journalism  which  encourages 
politically  naive  students  in  the 
comfortable  sectarianism  of  by- 
gone beliefs.  The  shoddy  jour- 
nalism of  Progressive  Labor, 
for  example,  demonstrates  the 
organi7>ation's  intellect  u  a  I 
bankruptcy  and  ineffectiveness. 
No  amount  of  devotion  can  cre- 
Ute   an   impossible  revolution; 


though  the  spirit  is  often  will 
ing,  history  frequently  is  not. 
One  cannot  take  one's  own 
propaganda  as  real  theory 
without  paying  the  price.  A 
newspaper's  commitment  to 
truth  and  free  enquiry  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  hammer  out  a 
basis  for  action,  and  to  avoid 
sectarianism. 

The  second  challenge  to  rad- 
ical journalism  comes  from  the 
new  cult  of  personality       It   is 
now  common  for  campus  news- 
papers   to    fill    themselves    up 
with  private  confessions,  tran- 
scribed during  a  drug-induced 
ecstasy.     It     is     hard     to     see 
how    writing    which    does    not 
communicate  to  others  belongs 
in  a  paper.  The  written  word  is 
good    at    analyzing    an    experi- 
ence,   not   simulating    it.      The 
newspaper    is    best    an    instru- 
newspaper       is     an     intru- 
ment   of  social    liberation, 
not     personal     liberation       Its 
function  is  to  break*  down  sec- 
tarianism, not  to  create  cultism. 
Since   people  often    engage    in 
radical   politics  as  a   means  of 
self-expression,   their  activities 
often    turn    into    p^ychodrama. 
They    threaten    to    destroy   the 
very     causes     they      proclaim. 
Against  this  trend  menacing  to 
all    real    radicals,    the    campus 
newspaper    must    wield    all    its 
force. 

In  our  decade,  the  stability  of 
post-war  America  has  broken 
down.  New  social  forces  have 
been  released,  threatening  the 
system  from  right  and  left.  The 
possibility  of  great  .social 
changes  is  at  least  imaginable; 
the  threat  of  totalitarian  solu- 
tions ever  more  likely.  As 
forces  intensify  and  polarize, 
what  are  we  going  to  do?  Will 
we  remain  bemused  spectators 
until  becoming  early  victims? 
Will  we  be  committed  to  a 
vague  utopianism  or  an  exag- 
gerated cult  Qi  the  self?  Or  will 
we  mobilize  all  the  knowledge 
and  power  we  have,  and  be- 
conoe  the  agents  of  a  real  social 
liberation?  The  future  of  the 
campus  newspaper  is  merely  a 
function  of  this  basic  decision. 


fully  spells  them  out  in  his 
story.  The  reading  public  goes 
for  the  action  part  of  the  story 
and  tends  to  skip  over  the  sub- 

stance. 

Another  reason  the  news  me- 
dia underpla/  protest  issues  is 
that  the  media  corporations 
tend  to  "side  with"  the  institu- 
tional or  governmental  author- 
ities under  attack.  The  media 
corporations  are  status  quo 
prone  and  above  all  law  and 
order  oriented.  It  is  in  their 
fundamental  interest  to  be  so. 
Thus  from  their  point  of  view, 
attack  on  almost  any  of  the 
legitimate  and  stable  institu- 
tions of  society,  especially 
through  'illegal"  means,  is  a 
threat  to  all.  Note  for  example 
the  strong  editorial  positions 
taken  against  student  protest 
in  most  of  the  national  and 
metropolitan  dailies. 

Emphasis  on  the  action  di- 
mension of  the  current  protest 
movement  and  corresponding 
deemphasis  of  the  underlying 
i«6ues  by  the  media  represents 
a  gross  abrogation  of  public  re- 
sponsibility. The  protest  move- 
ment in  our  universities  may 
not  be  as  fully  justified  in  its 
goals  (and  indecKi  in  its  means) 
as  its  spokesmen  and  partici- 
pants would  like  to  believe  it 
is;  nevertheless,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  movement  on  a 
nationwide  scale  is  strong  evi 


The  Justice  wishes  to 
thank  Jeffrey  Osoff,  Director 
of  Public  Affairs;  Larry 
Kane,  Director  of  Alumni 
Relations  and  Richard  Gill- 
man,  Director  of  University 
Relations  for  their  invalu- 
ahle  assistance  in  planning 
the  anniversary  conference. 
Without  their  contribution, 
this  event  would  truly  have 
been  impossible.  We  also 
wish  to  thank  Executive 
Vice-President  (and  former 
Justice  Faculty  Adviser) 
Clarence  Berger,  Presi- 
dential Assistant  Kenneth 
Sweder  and  Director  of  Spe- 
cial Events  Esther  Schroe- 
der.  We  offer  grateful  thanks 
to  Joe  Bradley,  John  Red- 
gate,  Ellen  Crumbour,  Mai- 
zie  Scipione,  Mary  Lou 
Rasch,  Sharon  McCann, 
Susan  Bratenas,  and  to  the 
contributors  to  this  issue  and 
the  participants  In  our  con- 
ference. 


informational  and  interpretive 
one.  The  distinction  here  is  a 
very  old  one  in  journalism;  it 
spells  the  difference  between 
the  news  story  and  the  editor- 
ial. But  it  bears  repeated  em- 
phasis in  the  current  wave  of 
protest  activities  when  the  Es- 
tablishment media  are  tempted 
to  use  the  news  story  as  an  in- 
strument against  protesters,  and 
with  equal  impropriety,  the 
campus  media  are  tempted  to 
counteract  the  Establishment 
media  in  a  parallel  manner. 
Neither  serves  the  overriding 
responsibility  of  informing  the 
public.  And  it  is  crucial  that 
the  public  be  informed  in  mat- 
ters so  fundamental  as  in  the 
issues  that  are  behind  the  cur- 
rent student  protest  movement. 
So  far  as  reporting  the  action 
of  protest  is  concerned,  a  policy 
of  "adequate  communications" 
is  needed.  The  grievances  agi- 
tating the  protesters  should  be 
identified.  The  response  of  au- 
thorities should  be  described 
objectively  and  dispassionately. 
The  adversary  relations  and 
their  possible  solutions  should 
be  laid  out  insofar  as  possible. 


The  Campus  and  the  Press 


cation  of  the  system  of  justice 
(as  with  blacks  and  certain 
other  minority  groups  such  as 
members  of  what  Michael  Har- 
rington described  as  "the  other 
America"),  or   they  may   indi 


(Continued  from  Page  I) 
the  press  and  the  power  structure? 

naiionw.ae  sc«.e  .s  .»-m^  .v.  These  are  the  questions  to  which -the  speakers  and  panel- 

dence  of  serious  cleavages  in  ists  will  be  addressing  themselves  to  Friday  night  and  Satur- 
tho 'Xicial  fabric  The  cleavages  day.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  John  McAllister— though  he 
rr^^v^ndicaL  differential  appli-  is  a  very  unNewsweek  man.  i.e.  interesting,  bold.  On  the  other, 
may  indicate  ditterenuaiappu  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  militant,  nationalist  .semi- 
underground  newspat^er  of  Detroit's  Wayne  Slate  University. 
Harry   Clark     And.  of   course,   there   is    the   ubiquitous   Martin 

Peretz. 

As   conditions  at   the  university   became   more  serious    (or 
should  we  say,  worsen),  an  examination  of  these  problems  be- 
,^...v,..^«   ,.   "'    ";7^,    ---^^^    .      comes   more  pressing.   And   the  newspapers,  whose  business   is, 
cate   that   our   ^p^ia^^  ^ys^^em  ^^^    l^  the  best  tradition    investigating  the  shortcomings  of  institu- 
not  serving  the  lofty  moral  and  rarely-or  never  at  all-investigate  their  own.  (In  .some 

ethical  ends  it  claims  to  be  "^^^^'^  actually,  for  the  press  to  discuss  itself  is  considered 
serving  —  and  some  people  ^  ^.^  however  pleasurable,  as  deplorable  as  incest.)  Sufferiiig 
(the  protesters)  have  noticed  ^^.^^'3  ^.^^^  ^^  intelligent  critique  almost  as  much  as  it  suffers 
this  undesirable  condition.  ^^^^  ^^  abundance  of  the  unintelligent  kind,  the  press  is  badly 

Whatever    the    basis    of    the    •^f^  need  of  a  hard  looking  over, 
protest,  it  behooves  responsible  if  you  are  interested  not  only  in  determining  for  yourself 

political    and    civic    leaders,   as    vvhich  press  does  a  better  job  —  The  New  York  Times  or  The 
well  as  the  authorities  a&ainst    Liberation  News  Service — but  in  exploring  what  the  right  job 
whom  it  is  directed,  to  search     ig^  come  to  the  conference. 

out  the  causes  at  the  root  of  the  Or  come  if  you  are  just  confused  about  something  in  par- 

grievances,  and  to  initiate  steps    ticular,  or  wish  to  confuse  others;  or  to  charge  lies  or  dequit 
to  negotiate  a   just  settlement,    the  truth.   In  all  events,  come.  «,..     ^         *- 

even  if  it  means  radical  struc  —Theodore  Gro.s» 

tural  changes  in  the  institution 
or  society  at  large  Responsive- 
ness to  citizen  complaints  is  an 
important  component  of  the 
legitimacy  of  leadership  in  the 
democratic  society. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the 
ostensibly  democratic  society  is 
that  in  our  efforts  to  order  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  re- 
lationships, we  create  struc- 
tures (both  legal  and  bureau- 
cratic) that  tend  to  become  au- 
thoritarian and  therefore  arbi- 
trary in  their  function  of  serv- 
ice to  citizens.  Old  citizens  get 
accustomed  to  such  bureaucrat- 
ic behavior  and  adapt  to  it. 
Young  citizens,  having  been  told 
how  our  democracy  is  supposed 
to  work,  object  when  they  find 
the  real  world  acting  in  quite 
the  opposite  (and  distasteful) 
fashion. 

This  is  the  source  of  one  gen- 
eral grievance  which  underlies 
current  student  protest,  and  it 
is  obviously  a  legitimate  griev- 
ance tliflt  if  met  with  appropri- 
ate reforms  in  institutional  be- 


More  Justice  Memorabilia 


(Continued  from  Page  I) 

that  was  concerned  with  the 
dialogue  of  the  intellect.  For- 
tunately, we  knov  that  a  part 
of  that  readership  did  exist  . 
I  ask  myself  whether  this 
newspaper  would  have  been 
the  same  even  if  the  audience 
we  thought  to  exist  really  did 
not — and  we   were  to  come  to 

know   it. 

Martin  Peretz 
January     12,     1959 

♦  •  ♦ 

One  can  never  tell  what  The 
Justice  will  do  next. 

(Neil  Friedman, 

On  Policy  Statements, 

February  9,  I960) 

*  ♦  • 

From  the  Editors: 
We    shall    endeavor    to    be    a 
critical    and   analytic    voice    in 
the    campus    community,    pro- 
testing  violations   of   academic 


and  intellectual  integrity  when- 
ever they  arise.  Much  as  we 
may  comment  on  University, 
matters,  we  reaffirm  our  rights 
to*  discuss  matters  of  political 
and  social  importance  on  the 
national  and  world  scenes  . 

March   16,    1959 
♦  ♦  * 


Celtics 
Named 


Star 
New 


K.  C.  Jones 
Hoop  Coach 

May  4, 


1963 


Sachar   Announces  Resignation 

Sept.  27,   1967 
Administration  Pushes 
Student  on  Drug  Dope 

April  4,  1967 

«  «  * 

Ford  Occupied;  Talks  Progress 

Special  Issue 
Jan.     10,     1969 

•  •  *  * 

The   (  have   is  a  sampling  of 

the   rich  Justice  files  available 
on  microfUm  in  Coldfarb. 
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TALK 

Wednesday,  April  23 

Ullman  Lrecture  with  Ada 
Louise  Huxtable. 

Schwartz  Hall,  8:15  p.m. 

"Architecture  Up  Against 
the  Wall  —  A  Redefinition 
of  the  Building  Arts" 

Thursday,  April  24 

Gen  Ed  S  Lecture  with  Rev. 

Ralph  Abernathy. 

Nathan  Seifer  Hall,  8:15  p.m. 
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Friday,  April  25 

Gen  Ed  S  Lecture  wiUi  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley. 
Nathan  Seifer  Hall,  7:15  p.m. 
"Reflections  on  the  Current 
Disorder" 

Wednesday,  May  7 

Abba  Eban  Lecture  with  the 
Honorable  Yosef  Tckoah. 
Schwartz  Hall,  8:15  pm. 
"Israel  in  the  Family  of  Na- 
tions" 


Harvard  University  In  Turmoil      Council 
Stirred  by  Student,  Police  Conflicts  Judi 


Plan 


By  ROBERT  LEVIN 


.   .             i        .           J          J       •     *»«4-:f..f:/xwia   fV»i*a  student     Council     approved  group. 

Blood  flowed  at  another  of  the  world's  most  esteemed  academic  mstituuons  uiis  ^j^^  permanent  judiciary   pro-       The  chaoges  include: 

month   But  only  when  dawn  revealed  riot  troops  invading  the  stately  Yard  on  1  hursday  posal  last  Sunday  night  after  a       The  necessity  of  a  two-thirds 

mornimr   Aoril  10   did  aCademia  reject  the  notion  that  "it  couldn't  happen  at  Harvard.  five-day  series  of  meeti^ngs.         vote  by  any  of  the  plan's  three 

piornmg,  April  lu,  uiu  ot^aucxiiia  icj^u                      Uo^r^   af/^lan    fViA  lrv»«l    qr^atliffht  brieflv  Council    adopted,    with   sev-   courts  to  bring  about  a  convic- 

Since  then,  other  Boston  area  universities  have  stolen  the  local  fP^^^^^'^^^  eral  alterations,  the  plan  that  tion  (formerly  a  simple  major- 

with  student  protests  on  a  variety  of  issues,  while  Harvard  continues  to  grappie  witn  ^,^^01^^,3   ^^e    proposal   of    the  ity).  That  would  now  call  for 

the  demands  of  its  many  student,  faculty,  administration,  and  corporation  tactions.  student  -  faculty  -  administra-  eight  votei  on  the  five  student- 

TAntral  f n  thp  student  unrisinirs  at  Harvard  and  elsewhere  is  the  role  of  the  armed  tion    ad    hoc    judiciary    study  four   faculty-three    administra- 

v>ciiLii*i    i/u   I'll*?   oi/Mv*v.».t/    "^  e»  — tinn  rmirt.  six  voto>:  on  the  f 


forces'  Reserve  Officers  Train 
ing  Corps  (ROTC). 

Active    as    an   academic    de 


students     have     already     been 

_^ _    _„   "fined"  $200-$500  for  an  earlier 

partment  at  over  100  U.S.  col-  sit-in  at  Paine  Hall), 

leges,  ROTC  provides  scholar-  ^     t.     i^       n  u  -1 

shVto  young  men  and  trains  •   Harvard  should  roll  back 

them  in  various  military  disci-  renU   on   all    buildings   that    it 

plines  to  become  junior  officers  owns  tr  their  level  as  of  Jan.  1, 

in    the    Army     Navy,    or    A  r  1968  (SDS  and  the  administra- 


tion differ  on  whether  or  not 
recently  increased  rents  foe 
University-owned  low  income 
housing  are  fair,  and  whether 
the  buildings  are  properly 
maintained). 

No     evictions    or    tearing 


Force  upon  graduation.  The 
military  views  ROTC  as  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  a  high  in- 
telligence level  in  its  officer 
ranks.  Increasingly  in  recent 
months,  and  explosively  in  re- 
cent days,  however,  opinion  on        ^   ^,„     ».,.^,.^...,    „.     ^ 

many  campuses  has  turned  down  of  a  building  on  Univer- 
against  ROTC  as  a  legitimate  sity  Road  in  Cambridge  on  the 
element  of  the  university  com-  planned  site  of  a  new  political 
munity,  at  least  in  its  present  science  library  (Dean  of  Fac- 
form.  ulty  Franklin  L.  Ford  told  the 

Following    is  a   summary  of   Boston    Globe     "it's    possible" 
events  at  Harvard.  the   housing    unit    will   go,    al- 

About  200  Harvard  students  though  university  president 
organized  by  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) 
began  a  nonviolent  takeover  of 
the  school's  University  Hall 
Wednesday  afternoon,  April  9. 
SDS  listed  six  demands: 

•  Abolition  of  ROTC. 

•  Financial  support  to  all 
students  now  getting  ROTC 
sctiolarships. 


Bill  Callahan  '69  exorcises  the 
demon  Army  recruiter  Thurs- 
day last. 

(Photo  by  Steve  Richelson) 


tion  court,  .six  votes  on  the  five 
student-four  faculty  court,  and 
four  votes  on  the  five-student 
court. 

The  provision  for  review  of 
the  plan  by  Nov.  15.  1969, 
pending  the  results  of  the  En- 
vironmental Committee's  ac- 
tion on  University  rule  formu- 
lation. 

The  right  of  anyone  to  rep- 
resent a  student  in  court  pro- 
ceedings (formerly  only  a 
member  of  the  Brandeis  co-m- 
munity  could  defend). 

Council  aLso  involved  in  its 
version  of  the  report  a  state- 
ment k>acking  the  need  for  ju- 
diciaries to  handle  faculty  and 
administration  rule  violations 
which  included  students. 

The  future  of  the  proposal  is 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Experience  vs.  ObservaHon 

"Black"  Courses  Need  Blacks? 


Do 


Keyser,  Spivak 
Win  Undergrad 
Teaching  Prize 


S.  Jay  Keyser,  Assistant  Pro- 


By  GEORGE  LEDERER  _.  „„     ..^  ,_.    ..,«..,v-»v  .  .^ 

A  variety  of  courses  with  dis-  them  black)   expressed  an  in-  not  convinced  that  color  is  nc-  lessor  of  English,  aad  Micliael 

^.      -    .   ,               ^    .        ,1    tinotlv  hl/ck  content  and  sub-  terest  in  continuing  the  coUrse  cessarily  relevant/'  he  said.  "It  Spivak.   Assistant   Professor   ot 

•   Financial    support    to    all   J^f  ^^3°^^%^^^^  with    a    smaller    class.    In    the  would,  of  course,  be  ridiculous  Mathematics,   were   the   recipi- 

Students  who  had  that  support   J^t   P^J^^^.   ^"^^^^^^^^diffe^ent  spring,  however,  after  the  Ford  to   run   a   course  such   as   this  ents  of  this  year's  Undergrad- 

withdrawn  for  participating  in   "J^^.^f.^^"^   '"   wcrftt  on  black  Hall  crisis  in  January,  a  boy-  with    no    work    from    blacks,  uate     Teaching     Awards,     an- 

previous     anti-ROTC     demon-   ^if^fii"tl; .^^t    h^wh^te   o^^^^^  cott    was    d^lared    on    black  What  I'd  like  to  .sec  is  a  view  of  nounced  this  afternoon  by  Dean 

«trations     (SDS     claims     «ome   coi^^es   Uug^^^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^,^    ,,^    both  of  Faculty  Peter  Diamandopou- 

^— Arr^carS^ra^zafion;  seems  fessor.  When  Dr.  Manners  held  black  and  white  sources."  los                ^ 

to  be  rather  effective.  his  first  meeting,  only  the  eight  Dr.   John    E>emos'   course.  .*I^  aaaiuon  10  in ese  awards. 


Propasa/ 


President  Morris  Abrant 
requested  last  week  that  the 
Sub-committee  on  Under- 
graduate Instruction  prepare 
"recommendations  for  ex- 
perimental innovations  in 
curriculum." 

In  a  letter  to  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty Peter  Diamandopoulos, 
Abram  stated  "Since  it  is 
clear  that  the  conventional 
curriculum,  when  properly 
applied,  meets  the  needs  of 
most  students,  the  S.U.I.'s 
recommendations  may,  in- 
stead, add  another  dimen- 
sion to  undergraduate  edu- 
cation at  Brandeis." 

Abram  suggested  that  the 
S.U.I,  work  during  the  sum- 
mer to  prepare  proposals  for 
consideration  by  the  Faculty 
Educational  Policy  Commit- 
tee and  the  faculty  at-large. 
In  the  same  letter,  Abram 
defined  the  function  of  the 
newly  created  Curriculum 
Review  Committee  as  "re- 
form of  the  general  curricu- 
lum" of  the  undergraduate 
college. 

The  topics  proposed  by 
Abram  for  S.U.I,  considera- 
tion are:  "a  tutorial  system, 
%  prob!:m-oricnted  'college* 
within  the  university,  a 
"relevant  curriculum/'  and 
the  various  factors  involved 
in  administering  an  innova- 
tive educational  program. 


Helen   Stewart.    The   only   one    *"8s  course 


of  these  courses  taught  by  a 
black  instructor,  Soc.  30b  is  a 
"field-work  s  e  m  i  n  a  r",  with 
work  being  done  in  Waltham, 


Dr.  Manners  said:  "I  can  un 
derstand    the     boycott 
think   students   have 
guish     between     exper 


Arts. 
Dr,  Demos  also  feels  that  the        /v    special 


:     I  can  un-  boycott  is  unfortunate.  He  said  the  Student-Faculty  E  PC 

cott,    but     I  that  more  black  students  would  licited     nominations     for 

e  to  di-stin-  '^contribute    a    useful    perspec-  year  s  Annud  Teaching  Aw 

xnerimental  tiv*»  in  thi»  ria.ss."  fmm    iinHori.riHiiaf^.c    ...,h 


subcommittee    of 

so- 

this 

— „  ..ward 

„„,.^   ^  _  -  4      I    tive  to  the  cla.ss."  from    undergraduates   and    fac- 

Roxbury.  and  the  south  end  of  knowledje,^^  and  intellectual  rj,^^  course,  he  .said,  is  a  his-  ulty,  considered  these  nomina- 
Boston,  and  is  "geared  toward  knowledge."  lie  felt  that  a  toxical  survey  covering  the  tions  carefully,  and  pa.ssed 
defining  the  role  of  students  in  white  man  can  often  under-  ^^^^^^  experience  in  America  along  its  reconunendations  to 
the  black  community",  as  Miss    stand  better  the  problems  lac-  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^  Domos  said  that   Dr.  Martm  Halporn,  Chairman 

Stewart   puts   it    There  are  25    ing  a  black  man,  even  if  he  can    ^^  supplied  the  initial  idea  for   o^^»'^'  Student-Faculty  E.P.C. 
students  in  the  course   finclud-    never   experience   being   black.    ^^^  cour.se.   which   is  being  of-        The    lollowing    is    from    the 


fercd 
term. 
When 


for    the    first    time    this 


a.skod  .  how     he 


about   being   a   white  professor 
teaching  a  distinctly  black 


'<*<-    as    aiscrmiinaiion.   ana    an    me         ,       j,,,,uf    o„  ^r-t-  tTh      c  i 

.cie   persona,  .eve.s.  but  the  .forma.   -J  ^cote."at''.^a"'a,f  far^a's  In^ 
''•);  (Continued  on  Page  6)  students    are    concerned,    quite 


ing  auditors).  20  of  whom  are  "The   observer",  he  said,     can 

black     Miss    Stx^wart,    who    is  Put   things   together   in   a    way 

working  for  her  doctorate,  feels  the  experiencer  cannot. 
that   the   cour.se  would   be   ex-        Economics  27b.  the  Econom- 

trcmely  valuable  in  any  future  ics     of     the     Afro-American,    ^  ^ 

department     of     African     and  which  is  taught  by  Dr.  Robert   course,  he  .said  "a  black  instruc- 

Afro-American  studies,  especi-  Evans,    has    no    black    partici-    tor  would  be  more  important  to 

ally  in  terms  of  the  information  pants.    He    sees,    however    "no    contribute  all  the  more  subjec- 

and  skills  that  have  been  and  particular    value    in    having    tive  a.spects  of  the  course,  such 

could  be  gleaned   in  the  fields  black  students."  He  felt   that    as   discrimination,  and   all   the 

of  housing  and  education.  "the  black  student  can  provide 

Dr.    Robert    Manners   of   the  a   flavor,   but   he   i.s   not   rea 
Anthropology      department     is  relevant  for  a  complete  course 
teaching   a    readings   course    in        Dr.  Evans  calls  his  course  a 
Cultural    and     Social    Change,  historical  experience,  which  in- 
labelled     Anthro.     166b.    The  eludes    an    attempt    to    relate 
course    has    eight    participants,  problems  such  as  big  business, 
six  of  whom  are  white,  and  two  labor  problems,  taxes,  etc..  an 
of  whom   are    black   TYP   stu-  evaluation  of  programs  such  as 
dents.  Dr.  Manners  had  origin-  income  supplements,  and  com- 
ally  planned  to  teach  an  exten-  parisons  with  minority  exper- 
sion  of  Anthro.  14bR.  a  course  iences  in  other  countries, 
he  taught   last   term,   on   "The        Dr.  Evans  felt  that  the  black 
Negro  in  the  New  World".  boycott    was    "unfortunate    as 

He  said  that,  at  the  end  of  far  as  students  were  con- 
last  term.  16  of  the  50  students  cerned."  but  he  said  that  it 
who  had  taken  14bR  (eight  of  really  didn't  concern  him.  "I'm 


Commitlee's  citation: 

The    Teaching    Award    Com- 
fj^H    mittee     cites     Mr.     Key.ser     in 


trilHJte  to  his  devotion  to  and 
enthusiasm  for  his  role  as  a 
teacher. 

The  Committee  designates 
Mr.  Spivak  in  recognition  of 
his  extraordinary  dedication 
to  teaching.   Teaching  is,  with- 


FILM   EVENING 

MARK  SADAN.  New  York 
University  filmmaker  and 
former  Israeli  soldier  will 
present  four  of  his  award 
winning  films  on  Thursday 
April  24  at  8:30  P.M.  in 
Gcrstenzang  123.  Mr.  Sadan 
will  be  available  for  di.scus- 
sion  after  the  films,  and  a 
reception  will  be  held  to 
which  all  are  invited.  ^ 


close  to  perfection. 

In  addition,  there  was  a 
Special  Citation  for  Jan  Ke.ss- 
ler.  Lecturer  in  Theatre  Arts, 
in  recognition  of  his  unique 
contribution  to  the  entire 
Brandeis  community  as  teach- 
er,    performer,     and    director. 

His  own  performances,  those 
he  has  directed,  and  those  done 
by  students  who  have  been  irti- 
fluenced  by  him  have  greatly 
deepened  and  enriched  the 
total  learning  experience  at 
Brandeis. 
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Opinion 


Stranger  than  Fact? 


Rick  Horowitz 


Sociology  Spayed, 


I 


Who  Next? 


I 


The  deplorable  conditions  facing  Sociology  are  only  slight- 
ly more  deplorable  than  what  face  most  other  departments.  The 
recent  squeeze/freeze  on  tenure  positions  and  short-term  con- 
tracts will  undoubtedly  affect  those  whom  the  Administration 
dislikes  most;  but  it  will  affect  even  those  who  threaten  it 
least.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  recently  decreed  that,  guided 
by  its  Olympian  prescience,  from  now  on  it  shall  allow  only 
those  vacancies  to  be  filled  that  it  deems  "essential." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  search  far  for  the  criteria  on  which  the 
Board  of  Trustees  would  base  such  decisions.  (One  need  only 
be  reminded  of  the  political  slime  with  which  only  a  short  time 
ago  it  voluntarily  basted  its  own  august  body.  To  wit,  war 
criminal  Hubert  Humphrey.)  The  faculty,  by  its  suicidal  tem- 
perance, has  permitted  its  power  to  be  effectively  spayed.  For 
now  it  must  fight  to  fill  even  those  "slots"  created  by  professors 
retiring,  quitting,  or  taking  leave,  while  previously  such  slots 
indicated  a  permanent  appropriation  of  funds.  As  to  increasing 
the  size  of  their  departments — that  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  reaction  of  the  faculty  to  such  pressures  can  find  no 
explanation  in  any  of  the  theories  their  disciplines  offer.  Clearly 
they  are  working  against  the  perpetuation,  indeed  survival,  of 
their  species;  they  make  little  or  no  efifort  to  win  even  minimal 
job  security  for  their  colleagues;  and  they  minimize  the  stress 
of  immoral  pressures  upon  them  whil  ebehaving  as  if  in  an 
instinctual  vacuum.  Perhaps  the  one  theory  which  is  compat- 
ible with  the  faculty's  behavior  (but  which  they  needn't  teach) 
is  the  "What's  In  It  For  Me"  theory.  Unfortunately,  they  have 
not  learned  that  this  theory,  coupled  with  the  practice  of 
systematically  escaping  conclusions,  puts  them  up  against  that 
very  wall  they  helped  build. 

Heil,  Hard! 

The  library  has  never  failed  to  grab  center  stage  away 
from  competing  perfidies  on  this  campus.  Led  by  ring  master 
Ronald  Glens  and  his  henchman,  Lynn  Hard,  how  could  the 
Goldfarb  circus  ever  lose  its  claim  to  being  the  most  amusing 
spectacle  of  deceit,  tyranny,  and  Incompetence?  ,  .  .  ii  only  it 
were  amusing. 

To  the  already  long  catalogue  of  bureaucratic  perversities 
the  Glens/Hard  team  may  be  credited  with,  we  must  now  add 
yet  another.  It  is  the  case  of  an  employc>e  of  the  library,  Mrs. 
Judy  Grenzebach,  who  was  arbitrarily  fu"ed  by  Hard  because 
she  went  out  on  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  Ford  Hall  take- 
over last  January.  The  injustijce  in  this  case  is  based  on  the 
following  facts: 

1.  Mr.  Hard  made  no  attempts  to  give  any  warning  that 
by  going  out  on  strike  her  absence  would  jeopardize  her  job. 

2.  Amnesty  was  granted  by  President  Ahradn  to  all  strik- 
ers; it  wa£  not  granted  Mrs.  Grenzebach. 

3.  The  grounds  upon  which  she  was  dismissed  were  her 
failure  to  give  proper  notification  for  absence  as  mentioned  in 
the  Employee's  Handbook  under  "Absenteeism  and  Tardiness." 
Mrs.  Grenzebach's  record  of  absenteeism,  even  including  the 
days  she  struck,  did  not  exceed  the  mean  for  an  employee's 
absence.  (Mr.  Hard,  it  must  be  noted,  should  be  the  last  person 
to  speak  of  absenteeism.  While  the  rest  of  the  staff  works  on  a 
9-5  basis.  Hard  comes  to  work  anywhere  from  10  a.m. -11  a.m., 
or  later,  and  always  leaves  before  5  p.m.  He  also  claims  more 
days  off  than  anyone  else,  on  an  average  of  3-4  days  a  month.) 

Under  the  regime  of  Ronald  Glens,  the  library  staff  has  ab- 
solutely no  job  security  whatever.  Prevented  by  the  adminis- 
tration, by  some  bizarre  misreading  of  workers'  rights  to  union- 
ize, there  is  no  guarantee  that  anyone  will  not  be  fired  anytime 
the  Director  pleases.  This  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  nK)6t 
elementary  civil  liberties.  The  library  staff,  Hving  under  the 
reign  of  terror  that  Glens  exercises,  is  understandably  appre- 
hensive about  taking  any  action  in  defense  of  Mrs.  Grenzebach. 
However,  in  a  memorandum  sent  to  Glens,  it  expressed  great 
dismay  over  her  dismissal  and  urged  the  administration  to  elab- 
orate both  warning  and  dismissal  procedures.  Since  the  staff 
has  no  effective  power,  their  demands  have  been  patently 
ignored.  ^  /,  , 

As  a  hilarious  burlesque  on  how  to  ruin  a  university,  this 
paper  could  only  print  the  most  favorable  notices  of  the  Glens/ 
Hard  performance.  But  as  real  people  are  being  fired,  and  real 
tyrants  are  firing,  tliis  scenario  of  institutional  collapse  oilers 
no  aesthetic  compensations. 

For  the  past  year  we  have  done  our  best  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the  administration  to 
the  infernal  conditions  at  the  library.  Yet  who  has  done  what 
about  it?  The  faculty  has  greeted  the  facts  we  have  presented 
as  one  noodnik  greets  a  brother  noodnik,  showing  no  eagerness 
to  translate  their  self-pity-cum-suflfering  into  remedial  action. 
The  students,  particularly  the  graduate  students,  have  done  at 
least  token  action  by  circulating  complaint  sheets  to  all  stu- 
dents. But  this  Is  still  far  from  promising  results.  The  admin- 
istration, of  course,  continues  to  serve  the  academy  by  merely 
standing  around  and  waiting  (thank  you,  Milton)  for  the 
pressure  to  be  put  on. 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

It  was  some  80  years  ago 
that  the  practice  of  having  un- 
delivered speeches  read  into 
the  Congressional  Record  be- 
gan. Congressmen  faced  with 
insufficient  time  or  courage  to 
deliver  their  particular  epics 
found  that  little  was  lost  by 
this  method. 

The  quality  of  the  verbiage 
was  the  same,  and  an  enterpris- 
ing Congressman  could  create 
his  own  impact  by  including 
desired  spectator  reactions 
("laughter,"  "hearty  cheers," 
"applause,"  etc.)  in  the  copy  of 
the  speech  to  be  transcribed 
into  the  Record.  Instant  char- 
isma. 

I  do  not  happen  to  recall  the 
first  Senator  or  Representative 
to  make  use  of  this  system.  It 
is,  however,  interesting  to  pic- 
ture him  on  some  steaming  pre- 
election evening  in  Washington 
hard  at  work  trying  to  decide 
when  his  gallery  leapt  to  its 
collective  feet  with  cries  of 
"We  Want  Throckmorton!" 
just  how  he  toyed  with  them, 
brought  them  time  and  again 
to  fever  pitch,  and  finally  fin- 
ished his  address  to  tumultuous 
ovations.  Evidently,  when  ev- 
erybody else's  world  seems  just 
a  bit  too  foreboding,  it's  best  to 
create  your  own. 

I  had  never  been  overly  im- 
pressed with  Throckmorton's 
Never-Never  Land  technique; 
personally,  my  attempts  at  fic- 
tion had  generally  been  la- 
belled as  such,  and  I  thought 
perhaps  Washington  bad  ma- 
tured somewhat  in  the  course 
of  the  centurj'.  I  lost. 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  the 
Defense  Department  discards  a 
profitable  idea,  no  matter  when 
the  idea  was  profitable  (Viet- 
nam can  be  won  with  WW  II 
formations  and  Korea  weapons, 
yes?)  Indeed,  Defense  has  got- 
ten exceptionally  ambitious  in 
the  first  months  of  the  Nixon 
sleeping  pill.  They  are  putting 
new  touches  on  old  games. 
1880  Congressmen  told  the 
world  that  things  that  hadn't 
happened  really  had;  1969  Mel- 
vin  Laird  informs  us  that 
things  that  did  happen,  were 
seen  happening,  and  discussed 
as  happening,  really  didn't  hap- 
pen. They  are  putting  new 
touches  on  old  games.  Gold- 
plated  trash  cans  also  smell. 

In  recent,  televised  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  concerning  the 
ABM  system  fact  and  unfact 
were  once  more  on  display. 

Committee  arguments  cen- 
tered on  the  newly  announced 
necessity  for  ABM  to  protect 
Minuteman  sites.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Symington 
that  ABM  was  unneeded,  that 

Counril 

on  the 

FBI 


the    Minutemen    could    be  (should  there  be  any)  will  find 

launched  immediately  upon  re-  that     what    Laird     "officially'* 

ceiving   radar  warnings  of  an  said  was:  "No,  once  the  missile 

oncoming  assault.  is    launched,    no    control   over 

The  Pentagon  felt  that  such  the  arming  process  is  possible." 

action  would   lead  to  instanta-  Oh.  The  Associated  Press  re- 

neous  war,  but  Symington  con-  ports    that    changing    a    tran- 

tended     that     the     Minutemen  script  is  "not  an  unusual  prac- 

could  be  disarmed   in  flight  if  tice." 

necessary.   "You  could  have   it  i  would  be  the  last  to  sue 

land  without  a  nuclear  explo-  gest  that  an  easy  way  out  of  a 

sion."  sticky    question    is    agreement 

Defense  Secretary  Laird   re-  with     the     questioner,     and    a 

plied:  "You  could  have  it  land  quick     about-face     when     the 

without  a  nuclear  explosion,  I  coast    is    once    again    clear.    \ 

know  that,  but  it  is  a  question  would  not  suggest  that  Secre- 

of  minutes,   not   hours,   at   the  tary    of   Defense   Laird    would 

time  of  decision."  stoop    to    such    actions.    More 

The  Pentagon  officials  have  than  likely,  he  just  didn't  know 
asked  privately  for  a  slight  how  our  defensive  missile  sys- 
change  in  the  answer  as  tran-  tern  works.  And  isn't  that  re- 
scribed.    Future    historians  assuring? 

Fight,  Fiercely,  Harvard 


<ii 


Lot's  see  some  jxresaure. 


Many  students  have  justifi- 
ably expressed  concern  over 
the  presence  of  the  FBI  agents 
on  campus.  The  Student  Coun- 
cil feels  it  necessary  to  inform 
students  of  their  rights  on  rela- 
tion to  the  FBI  and  of  possible 
implications  of  any  statements 
they  might  make. 

"IT  IS  YOUR  RIGHT  TO 
REMAIN  SILENT.  You  are  un- 
der  no  legal  obligation  to  talk 
to  or  answer  any  questions 
from  an  agent  of  the  FBI  (or 
from  any  other  individual  such 
as  a  policeman  or  narcotics 
agent)  unless  you  are  sub- 
poenaed and  appear  before  a 
court. 

"If  you  do  speak  with  a  gov- 
ernment agent  any  lie  or  mis- 
information you  give,  such  as 
answering  a  question  *I  don't 
know,'  when  in  fact  you  do 
know,  may  be  held  against  you. 
Trying  to  outsmart  them  or 
give  funny  answers  can  get  you 
in  trouble.  ANYTHING  YOU 
SAY  MAY  BE  USED 
AGAINST  YOU  AND/OR 
OTHERS  NOW  OR  AT  A  FU- 
TURE DATE." 


Gnrv||«  M2^o'2)f^.l91ii»iiliil 

Nathan  M.  Pusey  had  alleged 
none  of  the  demands  have  any 
"basis  in  fact"). 

•  No  evictions  for  the  182 
black  and  white  working  class 
families  living  in  buildings 
Harvard  is  planning  to  tear 
down  to  expand  its  Medical 
School  facilities  in  Roxbury. 

Suddenly  those  issues  were 
pushed  aside  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  the  takeover 
when  Pusey,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  most  observers, 
called  in  the  police.  Press  re- 
ports indicate  about  450  con- 
verged on  the  Yard,  inclading 
an  estimated  250  riot-eqaipped 
police,  to  break  up  the  200- 
student  demonstration. 

This  is  a  portion  of  the  re- 
port filed  by  reporter  John  Ju- 
rewicz,  who  was  clubbed  and 
arrested  with  the  demonstra- 
tors while  covering  the  story 
for  The  Tech  at  MIT:  "The 
crimson  hue  of  fresh  blood  rap- 
idly advanced  into  competition 
with  the  baby  blue  helmets  as 
the  color  of  the  day.  It  flowed 
from  the  screaming  faces  of 
girls  lying  on  the  floor  while 
being  repeatedly  kicked,  it 
soaked  the  shirts  of  desperate 
students  trying  to  break  away 
long  enough  to  jump  out  win- 
dows in  last-ditch  attempts  to 
escape  the  still-flying  clubs,  and 
it  stained  the  previously  clean 
white  rags  that  were  tossed  at 
one  of  Harvard's  deans  in  an 
expresion    of   personal    disgust 

}C^f^  ^^^^  labeled  assault 
and  battery  .  .  ." 

Faculty  Hits  Both 

On  Friday,  the  Harvard  fac- 
ulty voted  395-13  to  drop  all 
charges  of  criminal  trespass 
against  the  arrested  students, 
but  to  maintain  other  charges. 
The  faculty  included  an  un- 
qualified denouncement  of  the 
building  takeover.  "Rlwfponsi. 
bility  for  the  events  that  fol- 
i.^**1'  J*  aserted.  "fans,  in  the 

forced  their  way  into  the 
building,  who  forcibly  ousted 
^n.S^/L"*  **'  ****  University  at 

upon  remainmg  long  after  they 
were  requested  to  leave." 

As  order  was  restored  at- 
tention turned  again  to  the  de- 
mands    of     SDS     and     other 

fh^f  ♦  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  takeover 
the  Arts  and   Sciences  facultv 
had    voted    to    strip    acadeniic 
credit  from  ROTC  courses  ^H 
not  to  maintain  ROTC^  f,2t^" 

acultv  ''?h''  'V-n^bers'^lX 
MoiL  u^^^'^    ^^^t   Thursday 
ROTP  cK  ^^i.''^*^^    385-25    that 
ROTC  should  exist  as  an  extra 
curricular   activity  only  ^'wlfh 
no   special   privileges  or   ^l\\ 
^ties  granted  either  by  c^ntraet 
or  informal  agreement." 

Military   officials   have    indi- 

w^^h'"';^"''^  arrangements 
wou  d  not  be  acceptable,  so  the 
faculty  urged  that  existing  con- 
tracts be  terminated  as  soon  as 
posible  and  that  the  universitv 
provide  scholarship  funds  for 
the  men  who  would  no  longer 
receive  ROTC  scholarship 
money,  ^ 


Administration  Defense 

On  the  other  demands,  the 
administration,  when  not  insist- 
ing they  "have  no  factual  ba- 
sis," has  pointed  out  the  role 
of  other  organizations,  especi- 
ally the  government,  in  the 
criticized  building  plans.  Uni- 
versity officials  say  the  political 
science  library  is  only  one  part 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  library 
to  be  built  on  Univeristy  Road, 
and  that  the  Harvard  wing  is 
actually  some  distance  from  the 
housing  unit  that  would  oe 
leveled  as  part  of  the  govern- 
ment project. 

While  SDS  claims  the  Rox- 
bury hospital  project  funds 
($50  million)  could  be  put  to 
better  use  in  the  community, 
Harvard  ofificials  stres-:  the  im- 
portance of  the  improved  hos- 
pital facilities,  which  will  also 
serve  as  a  training  hospital  for 
Harvard  medical  students. 
While  officials  claim  they  will 
do  everything  possible  to  aid 
in  the  relocation  of  residents, 
SDS  questions  the  universily's 
integrity  in  view  of  what  tluy 
say  are  previous  violations  of 
similar  promises. 

In  the  wake  of  the  police 
raid,  about  5000  students  i;il- 
lied  in  Harvard  Stadium  early 
last  week  and  called  a  student 
strike.  Classes  continued,  how- 
ever, and  on  Friday  the  Com- 
mittee of  House  Chairmen  an- 
nounced that  its  poll  taken 
Thursday  indicated  75  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  favored  an 
end  to  the  strike.  Another  rally 
was  held  Friday  and  a  one- 
week  pause  in  the  strike  was 
voted  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Afro 

Meanwhile,  the  Association 
of  African  and  Afro-American 
Students  (Afro)  spent  last 
week  intensifying  its  demands 
for  more  control  of  the  Afro- 
American  studies  program.  Af- 
ro called  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  program's  Standing  Com- 
mittee and  the  creation  of  a 
temporary  body,  half  of  whose 
members  would  be  elected  by 
the  field  concentrators.  On  Fri- 
day, the  faculty  endorsed  the 
idea  of  more  student  participa- 
tion in  the  department,  but  put 
off  any  concrete  proj>osals  un- 
til this  week.  The  Crimson  re- 
ported Afro  was  enraged  by  the 
faculty  delay,  claiming  it  "add- 
ed insult  to  long-standing  in- 
jury." 


BIAFRAN  BENEFIT 

There  will  be  a  Biafran 
Benefit  Concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Pops  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Monday,  April 
28,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony,  and  Ar 
thur  Fiedler  will  lead  the 
Pops.  They  will  be  joined  by 
Pat  Paulsen,  Mason  Wil 
liams,  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary, 
and  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy. Tickets  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Sym- 
phony Hall  or  picking  them 
up  at  the  box  office.  Prices 
are  $4,  $5,  $6,  $7,  and  $10. 
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The  Ihiversity  As 


By  PHILIP  SLATER 

( Editor's  Note:  Philip  Slater 
U  a  Professor  of  Sociology  at 
mt  Brandeis.) 

Discussions  of  what  is  proper 
or  desirable  in  a  university 
•re  always  confused  by  the  dif- 
fering images  of  the  university 
held  by  the  participants.  At  the 
risk  of  further  confusing  an 
already  clouded  issue  I  would 
like  to  advance  a  crude  typol- 
ogy which  may  help  focus  some 
of  the  controversies  that  arise. 

The  first  image  may  be 
called  the  High  School  Image. 
It  is  held  by  most  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  most  boards  of 
trustees  and  regents,  students 
at  second-rate  institutions,  and 
a  high  proportion  of  adminis- 
trators. In  this  image  the  uni- 
versity exists  to  transmit  a 
predigested  body  of  informa- 
tion in  a  prearranged  way  to 
a  group  of  unmotivated  chil- 
dren. In  exchange  for  their 
deference  and  attentiveness,  a 
degree  is  granted.  Faculty 
members  are  employees,  eval- 
uated in  terms  of  their  capacity 
to  keep  the  information  flow- 
ing at  an  optimum  rate:  not  too 
slow,  not  too  fast.  Those  who 
bold    the    High    School    Image 


typically  cannot  understand 
what  Jerry  Farber  is  talking 
about. 

The  second  image  might  be 
called  tlie  Hobby  Shop  Image. 
This   is   held   by    most   faculty 
members.   Here  the   university 
exists  to  enable  highly  trained 
and  presumably  gifted  faculty 
members  to  "do  their  thing."  In 
exchange     for     this     privilege 
and  a  modest  subsidy  they  are 
asked  to  spend  a  little  time  im- 
parting the  less  interesting  and 
less  important  segments  of  their 
knowledge   to    undergraduates. 
They  may  also  be  expected  to 
acquire  some  graduate  appren- 
tices or  disciples,  but  appren- 
ticeship has  a  built-in  system 
of  service  exchanges  and  dis- 
ciples  are    their   own   reward. 
The    administration    exists    to 
keep    order    and    protect    the 
hobby  shop  from  outside  inter- 
ference  or   internal  disruption 
(by    students,     in    this    case.) 
Faculty    members     who     hold 
this    view    (an    overwhelming 
majority  at  any   good   univer- 
sity)    say    things    like:    "You 
have  to  find  some  way  to  get 
away    from    students    or    you 
can't  get  any  work  done." 

The    third    unage    could    be 
called  the  Vanguard  Image,  and 
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it  is  held  by  ^  small  number 
of  bright  students  and,  in  a 
slightly  variant  form,  Marshall 
McLuhan.  la  this  image  the 
university  ii  the  vessel  of  sal- 
vation in  a  sea  of  iniquity.  It 
is  to  be  a  source  of  innovation, 
creativity,  experimentation — 
a  pilot  project  for  the  rest  of 
society.  It  will  teach  people 
how  to  live,  how  to  generate  a 
viable  society,  how  to  change 
the  world  into  something  live- 
able and  loveable.  The  function 
of  the  faculty  is  to  act  as 
Utopian  consultants  and  psy- 
chotherapists. The  function  of 
the  administration  is  to  institu- 
tionalize change.  Students  who 
hold  this  view  are  given  to 
calling  faculty  meml>ers  at 
night  to  ask  them  to  address 
student  meetings. 

Image  Conflict 
A  few  "great"  universities 
such  as  Harvard  and  Berkeley 
have  made  some  small  conces- 
sions to  this  third  image,  but 
most  universities  that  pretend 
to  some  sort  of  quality  make 
do  with  an  uneasy  compromise 
between  the  other  two.  (In  the 
boondocks,  of  course,  the  High 
School  Image  tends  to  be 
shared  by  all  participants.) 
This  coalition,  which  has  al- 
ways dominated  iMrestige  edu- 
cation, has  as  its  only  point  of 
agreement  the  desire  to  make 
knowledge  a  scarce  commodity 
— one  which  is  paid  out  in 
small  graduate  doses  to  stu- 
dents at  varying  stages  of  initi- 
ation. It  might  thus  be  called 
the  Priestly  Compromise. 

The  Priestly  Compromise  is 
increasingly  under  attack  from 
students  who  hold  the  Van- 
guard Image,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  a  highly  ex- 
pensive, cumbersome,  and  in- 
efficient way  to  educate  any- 
one. The  attack  has  tended  to 
fail,  however,  since  the  Van- 
guard Image  is  unattractive  to 
most  of  the  constituencies  in 
the  university.  Attempts  to 
realize  the  Vanguard  Image 
tend  to  culminate  in  students 
teaching  students  what  they 
already  know,  while  attempts 
to  reform  the  university  in  this 
direction  tend  simply  to  tear  it 
apart.  It  is  rather  a  strain  to 
convert  an  institution  designed 
for  the  conservation  and  pres- 
ervation of  cultures  to  an  in- 
strument of  innovation — a  little 
like  trying  to  learn  to  fly 
under  water.  Ekiucational  in- 
stitutions are  among  the  least 
innovative  in  the  society. 


Sociology  Against  the  Wall 


Playtexinvents  the  first-day  tampon 

(We  took  the  inside  out 

to  show  you  how  different  it  is.) 

Outside:  it's  softer  and  silky  {not  cardboardy). 
Inside:  it*s  so  extra  absorbent. .  .it  even  protects  on 
your  first  day.  Your  worst  day! 

In  every  lab  test  against  the  old  cardboardy  kind . . 
the  Playtcx  tampon  was  always  more  absorbent , 
Actually  45%  more  absorbent  on  the  average, 
than  the  leading  regular  tampon. 

Because  it*»  different.  Actually  adjusts  to  you. 
It  flowers  out.  Fluffs  out  Designed  to  protect  every 
inside  inch  of  you.  So  the  chance  of  a  mishap 
is  almost  zero! 
Try  it  fast 
Why  live  in  the  past? 


Alternatives 

On  can  always,  of  course, 
abandon  the  university  and  set 
up  new  institutions  that  will 
perform  the  desired  functions. 
Any  attempt  to  improve  exist- 
ing universities,  however,  will 
fail  unless  it  takes  into  account 
the  forces  that  generate  other 
images.  (One  can  also  destroy 
a  university  as  a  considered 
radical  act,  but  this  seems 
rather  pointless  from  a  strate- 
gic viewpoint,  since  universi- 
ties bear  such  an  epiphenome- 
nal  relation  to  other  social  in- 
stitutions.) 

The  Priestly  Compromise  oc- 
curs at  the  expense  of  students 
and   the   Vanguard  Image,   de- 
manding the  sacrifice  of  curi- 
osity   to   deference.   There   are 
two    other    compromise    coali- 
tions possible  that  provide  es- 
cape from  this  condition.   The 
first  can   be   brought  about  at 
the  expense  of  the  faculty  and 
the    Hobby    Shop    Image,    and 
might  be  called  the  Governess 
Compromise.  The  point  of  com- 
mon interest  (this  time  reached 
between  students  and  adminis- 
tration)    is     that     faculty     be 
forced  to  teach  and  devote  all 
their    time    to    student    needs. 
Whereas  the  Priestly  Compro- 
mise maintains  that,  after  all, 
"students  are  just  here  to  learn, 
and    they're    only    kids,"    the 
Governess    Compromise    main- 
tains   that,    after   all,    "profes- 
sors   are   just    here    to    teach, 
and   they're  paid  good  money 
by  the  students'  parents  to  do 
it."  Both  are  vulnerable  to  the 
argument    that    force    reduces 
the    quality    of    learning.    Stu- 
dents   undermine   the    Priestly 
Compromise  by  not  taking  bad 
courses,  but  faculty  buttress  the 
system  by  making  these  courses 
required  (despite  many  learned 
rationalizations  the  only  reason 
for    requiring    courses    is    that 
students   would    otherwise    not 

(Continued  om  Pa^e  7) 


By  RICHARD  FREUDENHEIM 

While  the  teaching  burden 
of  the  Sociology  Department 
has  increased  rapidly,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  reluctant  to 
provide  adequate  appropria- 
tions. Professor  Philip  Slater, 
the  Chairnlan  of  the  depart- 
ment for  next  year,  told  The 
Justice,  "Give^  the  depart- 
ment's needs  in  relation  to  its 
burden,  we  ought  to  have  10 
more  faculty  members  imme- 
diately. In  fact,  we  are  having 
difficulty  getting  appropria- 
tions to  replace  those  leaving." 

Statistical  Evidence 

The  statistical  evidence  of  the 
Sociology  Department's  growth 
which  Slater  released  —  facts 
long-familiar  to  the  Adminis- 
tration —  confirms  his  assess- 
ment. Over  the  last  five  years 
the  undergraduate  student- 
faculty  ratio  has  more  than 
doubled.  As  of  last  fall,  this 
ratio  in  Sociology  was  70:1. 
The  median  student-faculty 
ratio  for  five  other  comparable 
departments  was  28:1. 

Further,  the  average  sociol- 
ogy course  contains  48  students; 
the  median  enrollment  per 
course  in  the  other  five  depart- 
ments is  18.  The  number  of 
concentrators  in  sociology  has 
doubled  in  five  years,  as  well. 
On  the  basis  of  fall  term  fig- 
ures (which  do  not  include  over 
40  new  spring  term  majors) 
there  are  7  undergraduate 
majors  for  each  faculty  mem- 
ber— a  figure  nearly  twice  the 
median  of  the  five  comparable 
departments.  In  addition,  the 
Sociology  Graduate  Depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  University. 

Fellman's  Tenure 

As  another  example  of  the 
Administration's  a  1 1  i  t  u  d  e  to- 
wards the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment, Slater  pointed  to  the 
great  difficulty  the  department 
has  had  in  getting  the  Adminis- 
tration to  take  action  on  the 
tenure  appointment  of  Assist- 
ant Professor  Gordon  Fellman. 
"Nobody  in  the  department," 
said  Slater,  "carries  as  heavy  a 
burden  of  teaching  or  has  a 
stronger  commitment  to  the 
educational  needs  of  students." 
He  added  that,  "It  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  in 
delaying  the  appointment  of  the 
tenure  committee,  the  Admin- 
istration plans  to  wait  until 
the  summer  when  no  students 
are  around." 

It    is    not    merely    that   this 
situation   threatens   the   ability 


of  the  department  to  function 
adequately.  "Students  should 
know,"  said  Slater,  "how  this 
effects  them."  The  prospect  of 
even  larger  classes  and  an 
overburdened  faculty  decreased 
the  educational  opportunities 
available   to  students. 

Asked  to  account  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  depart- 
ment. Slater  pointed  out  that 
Sociology  Departments  in  uni- 
versities across  the  country  are 
growing  as  rapidly.  This  in 
part  reflects  student's  increas- 
ing interest  in  social  problems. 
At  Brandeis  the  Sociology  De- 
partment's willingness  to  ex- 
periment pedagogically  creates 
a  stimulating  and  exciting  cli- 
mate for  learning.  "We're  get- 
ting good  students."  said  Slater, 
"better  than  ever." 


A  preliminary  version  of 
a  report  on  the  mathemat- 
ics undergraduate  curricu- 
lum, prepared  for  the  visit- 
ing committee,  is  available 
in  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment office.  If  you  would 
like  to  suggest  additions  or 
changes,  please  leave  a  note 
in  thi.s  office  or  see  me  in 
Goldsmith  304,   before   May 

1. 

Michael  Spivak 
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433  Mass.  Ave. 
Centrol  Square,  Camb 
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The  Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Observatory  likes  to 
staff  its  world-wide  network  of  satellite  tracking  stations 
with  men  of  unusual  Intelligence  and  ability.  The  trouble 
Is,  of  course,  that  most  such  men  are  either  still  in 
school  or  already  spoken  for  by  one  or  another  of  the 
professions.  The  men  we  send  to  Spain,  Peru,  Ethiopia 
and  elsewhere  must  have  career  plans  which  are  still 
negotiable,  or  be  willing  at  least  to  acquire  some 
uncommon  experience  for  a  year  or  two  while  putting 
away  funds  for  graduate  school.  For  those  who  stay, 
there  are  broad  opportunities  for  advancement  as  well. 

//  yow  WQ  available  and  a  specialist  In  electronics, 
whether  by  academic  training  or  through  practical 
experience,  contact  us  through  your  placement  office 
or  call  or  write  to  Mr.  Donal  E.  Tingle,  Personnel 
Administrator,  (617)  864-7910, 

SMITHSONIAN 

ASTROPHYSIGAL 

OBSERVATORY 

60  Garden  Street,  Cambridge.  Massachusetts 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Oiomsky  on  ^The  New  Mowdorins^^ 

The  Intellecfuars  Collusion 
;   In  American  Foreign  Policy 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Viertel  is  a  Professor  in  the  Gerinun  Department  and  the  History 
of  Ideas  Department.) 

By  JOHN  VIERTEL 

-At  the  outset  I  feel  that  I  must  point  out  my  relationship  of  close  personal  friendship  and 
professional  collaboration  with  the  author  of  the  book  ]  am  reviewing.  We  have  discussed  the 
problems  with  which  it  deals  almost  continually  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  I  have  read 
most  of  the  essays  in  manuscript  before  their  initial  publication.  Rereading  them  now  assembled 
in  book  form  does  to  some  extent  bring  a  new  perspective.  Still,  this  will  hardly  be  a  sharply 
critical  examination,  but  rather  a  sympathetic  exposition  of  the  n^in  themes  of  the  book,  with 
a  brief  attempt  to  indicate  some  of  the  problems  which  they  raise. 

To  the  readers  of  The  Justice,  1  need  hardly  point  out  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
contribution  which  Noam  Chomsky's  endless  activity  and  commitment  have  made  to  the  protest 
movement   against   the  war  in  ""^  ■ — 

Vietnam    and    the    new    moye-   book  but  the  last,  to  be  w^it-   we   might   caU    substance,   thf 
ment  for  social  change  which   ten.  critical  examination  of  Ameri- 

has  largely  grown  out  of  this.       The    essays   de^l   with   their  can  foreign  policy of  "Amer- 

The  book  in  a  way  represents  subject  on  two  leyels,  already   ican  Power"; 
fi    record   of  this   activity    and'  indicated  in  the  conjunction  of       Secondly,  on  a  mpre  reflex- 
thus  filso  a  part  of  the  record '  the  title:  jve  level,  they  treat  the  role  of 

of  the  movement.  This  is  one       First,  on   the  lfif4^1  of  wbat   the     intellectuals     ia    dealing 

€>f  th<)'  reasons  why.!  prefer  to   ^*feiiii2«4*4!ifoj^  :^^^.:.^...^     .. 

treat    .the     e«says     mainly     i;}'  ''^^*^*****^^^*'^^^^ 

with'uie  es^^y  on  "^  'Vt  •  H  there  Is  0  body  of 

Jather^than  as""  th^y^a^a^ 'in  theofy^  wol  tested  Ofid  Verified,  thot  opplies 


the  book   (where  this  order  is 


Mir    uvvn.    iwfiere   mis  oraer  is     _       _■  Jmlf  •  fff*  ■  ■ 

actually   reversed)     Chomsky  s    tO  file  COildUCt  Of  tOreiQII  OffOirS  OF  the  leSOlu- 
motive  for  his  organization  was      •  •     ■  •  ^  <*  ^'   ■■■v   av^viw 

er^.r„':^t^iy;a^?wrKre  *»•"  •*  domestic  or  intemational  conflict,  its 
^objectfvuy^  »nd  u^raiTcho"  exlstenco  hos  beoH  kept  a  well-guarded  secret." 

ftrship"  —  the  first  essay  in  the 
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with  that  power  —  thus  with 
the  ideology  of  the  "Liberal 
Establishment"  and  the  social 
role  of  the  intellectuals  —  the 
"New  Mandarins"  —  that  un- 
derlies this  ideology. 

Defending  the  Establishment 
The  central  thesis  here  is 
that  what  is  termed  "scientific 
objectivity/'  "responsible  schol- 
arship" in  the  social  sciences  — 
and  with  it  of  coarse  also  "re- 
sponsible politics,"  is  precisely 
the  opposite  o>f  what  it  claims 
to  be:  that  in  fact  it  is,  not 
merely  acquiescence  in,  but 
an  active  defense  of  the  pres- 
ent social  order  and  its  values, 
its  economic  and  political  struc- 
tures and  the  interest  of  those 
who  control  these  structures. 
The  claim  that  ideological  com- 
mitment is  now  obsolete  — 
Daniel  Bell's  "End  of  Ideology" 
-—  that  all  that  is  now  required 
is  a  "scientific"  approach  to 
problem  solving  on  a  purely 
technical  .  level,  represents  a 
quite  total  commitment  to  the 
view  that  we  live  nqyv  in  a  so- 
ciety so  effective  aiul  respon- 
sive to  human  needs  ^hat  prag- 
matic implementation  and  or- 
derly progressive  developn>ent 
of  existing  structures  is  all  that 
is*  worth  considering.  Of  course 
this  also  poses  the  task  of  con- 
trolling and  eliminating  the 
basically  "irrational"  and  in- 
trinsically "evil"  forces  which 
threaten  the  free  and  humane 
liberal  order  and  the  values  of 
Western  Civilization  for  whic?i 
it  stands  —  the  forces  of  Inter- 
national Communism  abroad, 
and  at  home,  more  recently, 
those  of  "nihilistic  Anarchism." 


i  \ 


B.S.B.A.S  and  B.S.I.E.S 
Classof  1969  : 
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Know  progrom  control  onolyzing?  We  offer  co- 
reers  in  Business  Systenns  where  sonne  knowledge 
of  EDP  will  be  helpful.  '   -      -   . 

This  is  on  unusuol  Of>portunity  to  merge  your 
coreer  objective  with  o  team  working  in  odvonced 
long-term  electronic  fields,  both  government  end 
commercial. 

For  on  immediate  interview,  call  (collect)  Maurice 
Vonderpot  at  (617)  274-7100,  Ext.  2416,  or  write 
him  at  Raytheon  Company,  Missile  Systems  Divi- 
sion, Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730. 
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DRY  CLEANING  AND  SHIRT  UUNDERING 

\  Seomstress  on  Premises  for 

ZIPPER  SERVICE 
.     ...  MENDING  S 

ALTERATIONS  -^V 

ffandiest  to  the  Campus  —  Thri/tie«t  Prices  in  Toion 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

572  South  Street  Chorlesbonk  Flozo 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 

,  ■  JAMES   H.  WADDICK,  JR. 

^  1  Reg.  Optician  j 

*.  PRESCRIPTIONS   FILLED  • 

Complete  Contocf  Lens  Service 
STUDENT   DISCOUNT 
643   MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM  —  TEL.:   894-1123 
(Ojyp.  Waltham  Common) 
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Breaking  Complacency 

TiJl  a  few  years  ago  this 
basic  attitude  seemed  not  only 
justified,  but  virtually  self-evi- 
dent —  and  therefore  of  course 
hardly  ideological  —  to  all  but 
a  small  minority  of  the  Ameri- 
can intelligentsia.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  forced  a  break  in  this 
complacency.  Chomsky's  lec- 
tures and  writings  played  ■  no 
small  role  in  the  forming  of  a 
new  awareness.  And  he  shpws 
that  overwhelming  evidence 
against  the  prevailing  self-sat- 
isfaction and  self-righteousness 
was  there  clearly  to  be  dis- 
cerned long  before  the  Vietnam 
tragedy,  hacj  not  the  "scien- 
tific" observers  consistently 
turned  their  eyes  the  other 
way. 

In  the  essay  on  "The  Respon- 
sibility Off  the  Intellectuals'* 
and  the  review  articles  on  Ar- 
thur Schlesinger's  "Bitter  Her- 
itage" and  Howart^  jinn's  "The 
Logic  of  Withclrawal"  he  be- 
gins to  present  this  evidence  — 
not  only  for  Vietnam,  but  lor 
Cuba  and  the  rest  of  South 
Arperica,  the  PhilipRifies,  China 
and  the  rest  of  Asjn;  for  the 
origins  and  the  c<>urse  of  the 
Cold  War  in  ^rop«';  Hiat  the 
"open  society*'  ainied  at  in 
theite  areas  means  '^opcji  t« 
American  economic  penetra- 
tion," that  the  defense  of  dem- 
ocratic institutions  means  the 
support  of  corrupt  and  repres- 
sive dictatorships,  the  defense 
of  the  people's  independence 
means  the  defense  of  the  privi- 
lege of  semi-feudal  oligarchies, 
and  the  dynamics  of  expanding 
free  enterprise  means  the  re- 
tention of  conditions  of  the 
most  abject  poverty  and  inhu- 
man deprivation  of  the  masses 
of  the  Third  World. 

Capacity  for  Evil 

Much  of  the  essays  is  the 
docvn^entation  of  these  charges. 
It  forms  a  devastating  indict- 
ment, a  horrifying  catalogue  of 
lies,  c^eception,  brutality,  des- 
truction and  murder.  What  is 
shown  is  of  course  not  that 
American  policy  is  intrinsically 
more  ,evil  than  the  policy  of 
other  powers;  but  as  American 
power  has  grown  the  capacity 
for  inflicting  evil  has  become 
progressively  greater,  and  the 
mhibitions  that  might  impose 
restraint  have  continually  di- 
minished. 

Obviously  a  review  of  this 
length  cannot  begin  to  repro- 
duce even  a  small  part  of  this 
documentation.  It  can  only 
point  to  its  intrinsic  value:  it 
gives  the  book  its  concrete 
substance,  filling  in  the  reality 
of  Oppression  and  human  suf- 
fering, that  gives  to  the  con- 
ceptual analysis  its  true  moral 
content.  Wiihout  it  the  essays 
would  lose  much  of  their  im- 
pact. 

Chomsky  agrees  with  ZInn 
that  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  war 
>yhich  deserves  support  He 
(Continued   on   Page   7) 
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economics  Dispute 

Lefeber  vs.  Schwart 


z 


By  LOUIS  LEFEBfil^ 

(Editoi^s  Note:  Dr.  Lefeber 
a    Professor    of    EconortiicU 
Brandeis) 

Mr.  Amitai  Schwartz's  arti- 
cle motivatPd  by  Mrs.  Joan 
Ro4)in5on's  lectures,  entitled 
"More  Cars  Mean  More  Reads 
."  (Justice,  March  25)  con- 
tains a  sufficient  number  of 
misconceptions,  to  call  for  a  re- 
sponse. 

Economists     are 
^ith    moral    issues. 


Chomsky's 
Mandarins 

(Continned  from  Pa^e  4) 

shows  why  such  a  solution 


derstand  the  world  or  to  change  in  a  quiet  acceptance  of  what   *n«'ivS  for  th/rei^'„°J?ble  *^^  ?/"""*.  frequently  pro< 
J,   it,"  or  to  maintain  stable  full   we  have  been  taught.  We  forget  cHti^^'    HefusTnc    to    .^n!  "■*'""?  ^"i!*.  ^V'"'"','^'"*  *° 


can  policy  with  critical  spirit, 
they  view  the  war  as  an  "aloer- 
ration,"  and  this  view  of  course 
also  determines  the  nature  of 
the  criticism  that  is  permis- 
sible:    "responsible     criticism*' 


concerned 
But    eeo- 


ever  way  Mr.  Schwartz  chooses  ideologies.  The  students  loecome 

to  define  full  employment).  the  professors." 

.  .  .  And  Hard  Worli  Too  W»a*  explains  snch  a  view 

Mrs.    Robinson's   critique    of  ^^  th«  educational  process?  Per- 

neoclassical  economics  and  her  ^^P^'  ^'^  >nay  be  implied  in  his 

own    neo-Keynesian    approach  article,    the    author    may    not 

are    based,   lilie   all   analytical  'i>''y  perceive  the  difference  be-   must  be  confined  to  tactics,  to 

contributions,  on  abstract  rea-  tween  parents  and  teachers  and   the     methods     employed     and 

soning,    the    understanding    of  ^^  ™^y  ^^^  quite  trust  his  own   their  possible  success,  to  "per- 

wbich  requires,  in  addition  to  ^  ^  P  ^  <^  ^  ^  y     ^^^     independent  missiblc  costs"  and  "acceptable 

enthusiasm,  hard  work  and  sci-  thought.  Or  it  may  show  some   losses." 

entific  discipline.  If  anyone  has  deep-seated   fear  of  not  being  ^^    j  ^^^  Possible 

any    doubts   about    this,    he  able  to  reconcile  belief  and  un-       ^   .        ..      ,.      „ 

should  be  referred  to  her  vast  d^'^t^dJ^i^.  a '«a«t>®n  which  is       l^eir        realism        also     in- 


reality  changes.  TTius  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  subjective 
component  and  the  dynamic 
nature  of  that  component  is 
but  another  facet  of  the  "real- 
it^"  inability  to  come  to  grips 
with  reality,  both  at  home  and 
in  those  areas  abroad  where 
our  actions  frequently  produce 

the 

policy. 

'Well-Guarded  Secret' 

It  may  help  to  evaluate  the 
"scientific"  nature  of  our  so- 
cial disciplines  to  consider 
that  if  in  the  natural  sciences 
the  results  of  experiment  ai>d 
observation  diverged  as  great- 
ly from  the  predictions  of  hy- 
pothesis, then  a  critical  reex- 
amination of  basic  theories  and 
concepts  would  be  mandatory. 
As  Chomsky  remarks:  ".  .  • 
if  there  is  a  body  of  theory, 
well   tested   and    verified,   that 


'""* .  "T"*.  7"'  ind^iwe'^^inipiHnrbidv'if  nub'  »<>*  very  different  from  that  of  volves  assumptions  of  what  is  applies  to  the  conduct  of  for- 
nomies  being  an  analytical  dis-  \r^^JJ^y^^^^^^^  ^*  J"""*  a  medieval  churcli  when  con-  possible  as  far  as  the  political  «»^^^»?a"?  •'  the  resolution  of 
ripline,    theoretical   rigor    is 


lished  contributions. 

^^..,        .               ,  This   brings   me   to  the   last 

needed    in   addition    to    moral  lints  of  Mr.  Schwartz's  article 

judgements.    There   is   nothing  which'  I    quote    verbatim    for 

in  either  neo-Keynesian  «ir  in  those  vvho  njay  not  have  pon- 

neoclassleiU    economic    models  ^f/!??  ???*r.'*^^??y?XL"^5  f^^^^^ 
which  Would  provide  a  per  se 


fronted  with  reason. 


•  > 

:  • 


bias  in  favor  of  automobiles  or 
war    or    education    or    bealth. 

Both  capitalists  and  socialists 
could  claim  Ihat  the  Keynesian 
revolution  provided  the  basic 
tools  for  making  their  political- 
economic  systems  viable.  And 
the  mathematical  models  of 
neoclassical  economic  analysis, 
i.e.,  linear  and  nonlinear  pro- 
gramming analogues  of  ideal 
(not  idealized)  purely  competi- 
tive markets,  provide  the  basic 
normative  frameworks  for 
planning  in  the  socialist  state. 
No  one  who  is  interested  in 
planning  (and  certainly  not 
Mrs.  Robinson)  would  object  to 
their  use. 

Mrs.  Robinson  does  object, 
however,  to  the  neoclassical  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  growth 
and  income  distribution  in  a 
capitalist  economy.  Like  most 
et'onomists,  she  does  have  a 
strong  ideological  basis  for  tak- 
ing a  position,  but  her  argu- 
ment rests  on  analytical 
grounds.  Specifically,  she 
claims  —  with  reason  —  that  in 
the  neoclassical  model  the 
market  valuation  of  capital  is 
not  possible,  hence,  the  study 
of  market  determined  income 
distribution  is  also  not  possible. 
She  further  objects,  not  on 
moral  but  again  on  analytical 
grounds  which  still  occupy  the 
center  of  a  \onz  drawn  out 
technical  controversy,  to  the 
neoclassical  theory  of  .  produc- 
tion, even  if  physical  concepts 
of  capital  are  used  instead  of 
vialue  concepts. 

Mrs.  Robinson  does  provide 
us  wth  a  model  for  the  analy- 
sis of  income  distribution  and 
capital  accumulation  in  a  capi- 
taJist  economy  in  which  capital 
is  valued  by  the  amount  of  la- 
bor input  required  for  its  cre- 
ation. In  contrast  to  the  neo- 
classical approach,  she  assumes 
that  the  wage  rate  is  given  and 
th«it  her  producers  can  select  on 
that  basis  a  corresponding  prof- 
it maximizing  set  of  equipment. 
Her  model  of  capital  accumu- 
lation is  an  c^juilibrium  path 
where  equilibrium  is  '  repre- 
sented by  the  equality  of  the 
expected  and  realized  rates  of 
profits.  Mr.  Schwartz,  who  for 
reasons  of  his  own  seems  to 
have  no  usx"  for  equilibrium 
models,  may  not  realize  that  in 
one  form  or  another  —  and 
without  regard  to  ideology  — 
all  economic  models  are  based 
on  some  concept  of  equilib- 
rium. 

Failure  to  Integrate 

If  the  equilibrium  in  Mrs. 
Robinson's  model  of  economic 
growth  is  disturbed,  there  is  no 
visible  mechanism  (such  as  the 
neoclassical  model's  mai^^inal 
productivity  theory)  which 
would  return  her  producers  to 
the  preexisting  pattern  of  pro- 
duction. In  this  respect  Mrs. 
Robinson's  model  does  not  rep- 
resent a  complete  integration 
of  micro-  and  macroeconomic 
theory.  In  any  case,  the  prob- 
lem of  stability  also  wrist's  with 
shifts  irom, one  long  run  equi- 
librium path  to  another  as  well 
as  with  (Cyclical  disturbances, 
iso  that  the  study  of  the  equili- 
brating ;ind  disequilibrating 
forces  operating  in  the  economy 
is  of  considerable  interest 
Whether  "the  purpose  is  to  un- 


erime  'of  ^ur  learning  is  that 
we  rarc'15'  criticize  our  theories 
until  after  we  can  understand 
them.  Th^  process  of  'suspend- 
ing disbelief  tinlil  we  have 
fnastered   the   theoiries,   results 


SADA!,      . 

Sada  Gordon  %\\\  play  a 
return  engagement  at  FROM 
THE  ENDS  OF  TllE  EARTH 
COFFEE  HOUSE  <271  Au- 
burn Street,  Auburndale, 
9<^9-f|78)  on  Saturday,  April 
26  at  about  9  p.m. 


forces  within  this  country  are  domestic  or  intemational  d^i- 
coneemed.  Here  again  the  real-  ^"«*»  its  existence  has  been 
ism  of  the  social  scientist  con-  ''*Rl  *  well^guarded  secret." 
'sists  of  the  acceptance  of  "ex-  Chomsky  is  however  not  as 
isting  polftical  realitie^J."  He  <n>t?"»«itc  about  the  ease  with 
cannot  recognii^e  that  our  be-  >^hieh  withdrawal  can  gam  ae- 
liefs  constitute  aii  essential  c^Pta«ce  as  Zinn  is.  He  points 
component  of  that  reality;  that'  0"t  that  our  policy  ih  Vietnam 
shifts  in  political  attitudes,  springs  from  premiss  deeply 
often  quite  rapid,  are  not  only  rooted  in  American  life  in 
possible,  but  in  certain  situa-  Americas  view  of  her  role  in 
tions  highly  probable;  political  (Continued  on  I^age  7) 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  COLLE6E 

is  the  senior  college  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  an  urban  university 
located  in  Greenwich  Village  with  all  of  New  York  City  for  its  campus.  There 
are  three  main  New  School  units.  One  is  the  Graduate  Faculty,  a  leading  center 
in  the  Social  Sciences  that  offers  training  to  2,400  masters  and  doctoral  students 
under  scholars  like  Economist  Robert  Heilbroner,  Political  Scientist  Saul  K. 
Padovcr,  and  Philosopher  Hannah  Arendt.  A  second  is  the  New  School  evening 
division,  which  provides  a  vast  range  of  courses,  workshops,  and  lectures  for 
some  12,000  New  Yorkers  annually,  and  serves  as  a  major  cultural  center  for  the  community-at- 
large  with  programs  of  concerts,  films,  modern  dance  and  art  exhibitions.  The  newest  unit  is  the 

NEW  SCHOOL  COLLEGE 

an  iinderpraduate  program,  limited  to  500  students.  The  College  offers  a  two-year  program  fot 
students  who  have  already  completed  their  sophomore  year  elsewhere,  and  who  are  interested  in 
earning  their  B.A.  with  emphasis  in  humanities  or  social  science,  in  a  program  which  considers 
undergraduate  education  important  in  itself. 

Instead  of  lectures,  every  class  in  the  College  is  designed  as  a  seminar,  with  about  twenty  students 
sitting  around  a  table  to  learn  through  participatory  discussion.  Instead  of  textbooks,  the  student 
confronts  the  actual  works  produced  by  great  minds  of  the  past  and  the  present-Aristotle  and 
Sartre,  Freud  and  Erikson,  Sophocles  and  Pinter,  Marx  and  Marcuse,  Shakespeare  and  Picasso, 
Joyce  and  Antonioni.  Instead  of  requiring  its  teachers  to  engage  in  specialized  research  and  publi- 
cation, the  College  has  a  faculty  whose  primary  commitment  is  to  teaching,  and  it  frees  them  from 
extrinsic  demands  so  that  they  can  concentrate  their  talents  on  the  instructional  program.  Instead 
of  taking  a  collection  of  unrelated  courses,  students  take  a  Divisional  Program— a  set  of  courses 
designed  by  the  faculty  to  fit  together  into  a  total  educational  experience.  And  instead  of  a  "major.** 
each  student  pursues  his  own  Individual  Study  Program,  in  which  he  investigates,  in  considerable 
depth  and  over  a  two-year  period,  a  problem  of  his  own  choosing  under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor. 

The  student  takes  three  year-long  courses  during  his  first  year  and  two  year-long  courses  during 
his  second.  This  constitutes  his  Divisional  Program.  The  rest  of  his  time  is  spent  in  Individual  Stud- 
ies, which  he  initiates  during  his  first  year  and  pursues  for  half  of  his  time  during  his  second  year. 


THE  DIVISIONAL  PROGRAM:  Unlike  most 
colleges,  we  are  not  divided  into  specialized 
departments  like  English,  History,  or  Psychol- 
ogy. We  have  only  two  Divisions— the  Humani- 
ties and  the  Social  Sciences.  The  entering 
student  normally  elects  to  study  in  either  the 
humanities  or  the  social  sciences,  but  may 
choose  to  work  in  both. 

The  significance  of  this  unorthodox  Divi- 
sional structure  is  twofold.  It  means  that  the 
student  takes  courses  at  an  advanced  level  that 
are  genuinely  interdisciplinary  rather  than  nar- 
rowly specialized.  And  it  means  that  the  student 
is  free,  in  the  Individual  Study  portion  of  his 
program,  to  investigate  a  problem  that  defies 
the  boundaries  of  conventional  departments, 
perhaps  cutting  across  philosophy  and  drama, 
or  psychology  and  economics.  ^ 

THE  HUMANITIES:  The  humanities  com- 
prise all  the  creations  of  man— in  music,  paint- 
ing, and  literature,  in  history,  science,  and 
philosophy.  Yet  at  most  colleges,  a  student  who 
wishes  to  study  these  creations  at  an  advanced 
level  must  limit  himself  arbitrarily  to  the  study 
of  a  single  kind,  and  even  to  a  single  country 
or  period.  There  is  no  "department"  at  most 
colleges  that  will  allow  him  to  major  in  both 
Thomas  Mann  and  Dostoyevsky,  both  Pinter 
and  Proust.  And  even  when  he  limits  his  study 
to  one  of  these  figures,  the  intellectual  tools 
that  he  requires  for  exploring  the  ideas  of  that 
writer  in  depth  can  only  be  acquired  by  taking 
courses  in  still  other  departments— philosophy 
or  theology  or  psychology.  Similarly,  a  student 
who  majors  in  the  conventional  philosophy  de- 
partment cannot  develop,  within  his  specialized 
courses,  the  aesthetic  sensitivity  that  he  needs 
to  penetrate  fully  the  philosophy  of  thinkers 
such  as  Plato  and  Nietzsche  and  Heidegger, 
whose  philosophic  visions  are  expressed  by 
means  of  image,  myth,  and  dramatic  action  no 
less  than  by  rational  discourse.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  our  study  of  the  humanities  is  in- 
terdisciplinary rather  than  fragmented  into  de- 
partmental "majors." 

We  have  designed  a  set  of  courses  that  fit 
together  into  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
the  creations  of  man.  It  is  possible  for  us  in 
a  single  course  to  juxtapose  a  treatise  by  Kant, 
a  novel  by  Barth,  and  a  movie  by  Godard  in 
order  to  deal  fully  with  the  problem  under  in- 
vestigation. The  emphasis  is  less  on  assembling 
information  about  particular  works  than  on 
discovering  the  methods  of  understanding  and 
appreciation  that  can  be  applied  to  any  work. 
The  goal  is  to  provide  tools  of  analysis  that 
y/\\\  extend  the  student's  insight  into  the  hu- 
manities when  he  pursues  his  own  Individual 
Study. 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES:  The  most  worth- 
while research  in  the  social  sciences  tends  to 
involve  two  or  more  specialties  simultaneously. 
Schumpeter  was  an  economist,  but  Capitalism, 
Socialism  and  Democracy  is  as  well  philo- 
tophic,  political  and  historical.  Myrdal  is  an 
economist,  but  The  American  Negro  draws  on 
many  fields.  Arendt  is  a  philosopher,  but  To- 
talitarianism is  historical,  sociological  and  psy- 
chological. And  current  efforts  to  understand 
such  diverse  phenomena  as  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  fascism,  poverty,  and  hippies  look  to 
all  of  the  social  science  disciplines.  We  have 
therefore  constructed  an  upper-level  program 
in  social  science  that  is  totally  interdisciplinary. 
The  emphasis  is  on  formulating  new  prob- 
lems rather  than  learning  the  answers  to  old 
problems,  on  mastering  the  methods  by  which 
truth  can  be  discovered  rather  than  memo- 
rizing the  truths  already  known,  and  on  under- 
'standing  the  seminal  concepts  that  have  proved 
to  be  especially  suggestive  in  illuminating  so- 
cial reality.  The  problems  studied  in  this  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  readings,  exhaust  no 
imi verse,  establish  no  canon,  define  no  ortho- 
doxy. They  provide  a  strong  foundation  on 
which  the  student  can   build  his  Individual 
Study  program. 


THE   INDIVIDUAL   STUDY   PROGRAM: 

One-quarter  of  the  junior  year  and  one-half 
of  the  senior  year  are  reserved  for  individual- 
ized study.  The  student  pursues  his  own  spe- 
cial  interests  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
tutor  and  by  means  of  the  analytical  tools  he 
is  developing  in  the  Divisional  Program;  his 
work  generally  culminates  in  a  written  paper. 
Some  students  form  ther  own  seminars  or  en- 
list members  of  the  faculty  to  offer  special 
courses;  others  take  courses  from  the  vast 
programs,  graduate,  undergraduate,  and  adult,' 
available  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search—courses taught  by  such  visiting  special- 
ists as  Paul  Douglas,  RoUo  May,  Bayard  Rustin, 
Leslie  Fiedler,  Lee  Strasberg.  Allen  Ginsberg: 
and  others  choose  to  work  independently  of 
any  course  structure,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  their  tutors.  The  possibilities  for  In- 
dividual Study  are  initiated  by  the  student 
himself  and  limited  only  by  his  imagination 
and  intelligence. 

THE   INTER-DIVISIONAL   CORE:   At   the 

center  of  the  Divisional  Program  are  the 
courses  in  which  students  and  faculty  from 
both  of  the  Divisions  come  together  for  inten- 
sive collaboration  on  common  concerns.  Per- 
haps no  other  aspect  of  the  College  embodies 
as  radical  a  departure  from  the  dominant 
trends  in  American  education  as  this  one,  which 
we  call  the  Inter-Divisional  Core.  Its  purpose 
is  to  discover  new  intellectual  arts  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  men  confront  when  they 
try  to  know  and  act.  We  conceive  these  in- 
tellectual arts  as  modern  adaptations  of  the 
old  "liberal  arts,"  whose  original  function  was 
to  "liberate"  men  from  old  ways  of  seeing 
and  doing. 

The  readings  in  these  courses  are  drawn  from 
all  the  areas  of  knowledge— humanities,  social 
sciences,  natural  sciences,  and  philosophy. They 
are  selected  to  shed  new  light  on  some  of  the 
fundamental  issues  underlying  all  knowledge 
and  activity,  i^ues  like  the  relation  between 
fact  and  value,  theory  and  practice,  subjec- 
tivity and  objectivity,  thought  and  action.  In  a 
rigorous  and  serious  manner,  the  courses  in- 
vestigate questions  like  these:  Are  there  "arts'* 
of  discovery— intellectual  strategies  for  hitting 
upon  new  solutions  to  problems?  Are  there 
any  "hard  facts"  in  the  world-facts  that  can't 
be  altered  by  the  perspective  from  which  they 
are  viewed?  Is  there  a  method  for  making  one- 
self into  an  innovator  rather  than  a  passive 
transmitter  of  outside  forces? 

THIS  PROGRAM  is  now  three  years  old.  It  has 
drawn  students  from  over  300  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  U.S.  Although  it 
emphasizes  the  value  of  education  for  its  own 
sake,  substantial  numbers  of  its  graduates  have 
been  admitted  to  top-ranking  graduate  schools. 
Tuition  and  fees  are  $1700.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents live  in  private  quarters  near  the  School. 
We  do  not  provide  housing.  We  have  no  gym- 
nasium. Only  teachers,  students,  classrooms 
and  books. 


Admissions  Office 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE 

Nbw  ScHoot  ro«  SocuL  Reseaicn 
66  West  1 2th  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  1001 1 

PtesM  Mttd  DM  the  Buttctin  aM  appUcatkNi  (or  tlic 
New  School  CoUese. 

I  am  now  attendinf . 
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Black  Studies  Courses 


aspects'  are  equally  accessible 
to  white  and  black  professors." 

Politics  164b,  a  graduate 
course  in  African  Political  De- 
velopment, is  taught  by  Profes- 
sor Ruth  Morgenthau.  There  are 
two  black  participants,  neither 
of  whom  are  undergraduates, 
among  the  five  students  taking 
the  course.  When  asked  if  she 
felt  the  course  should  be  larger 
and  contain  more  black  stu- 
dents, Mrs.  Morgenthau  re- 
plied: *'Oh,  yes!  This  would  be 
a  natural  and  marvelous  devel- 
opment." 

The  course  is  a  graduate 
seminar  on  the  development  of 
different  countries  in  southern 
Africa.  One  paper,  for  example, 
is  being  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Angolan  nationalism. 

Mr.  Swiggart  of  the  English 
department  teaches  a  course  on 
black  writers,  labelled  English 
93b.  He  reports  that  of  the  28 
students  enrolled,  no  more  than 
two  black  students  attend  the 
course.  He  said  that  he  had  ex- 
pected and  hoped  for  more 
black  students,  as  he  had 
wanted  to  find  some  ''angry 
voices"  in  the  classroom. 

Mr.  Swiggart  said  that  he 
wouldn't  have  wanted  to  teach 
the  course  if  he  had  known 
about  the  boycott,  but  no  long- 
er regrets  it.  **It*s  been  a  valu- 
able experience  for  me  and  for 
the   white   students",   he   said. 


He  said  he  fully  respects  the 
idem  that  the  course  should  be 
tauirht  by  a  black  writer,  and 
felt  that  the  course  could  be 
better  still  if  it  were  set  up 
without  an  instructor,  but  domi- 
nated by  the  ideals  of  the  Afro« 
American  Organization. 


ROTC  Goes  at 
Brown  Univ. 

At  Brown  (Providence,  R.I.), 
a  split  developed  between  fac- 
ulty and  administration  \.hen, 
after  the  faculty  had  voted  to 
end  credit  in  ROTC  and  to  de- 
ny instructors  professorial  stat- 
us (as  at  Harvard),  President 
Ray  Heffner  wired  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  April  2  that 
Brown  would  keep  credit  for 
another  year.  Heffner  rescind- 
ed his  telegram  when  the  fac- 
ulty protested,  and  indications 
now  are  that  freshmen  will  not 
be  admitted  to  ROTC  next  year 
and  that  the  program  will  be 
phased  out. 

Students  were  allowed  to 
present  views  to  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the 
Corporation,  but  then  refused 
to  leave  when  the  committee 
wanted  to  return  behind  closed 
doors.  The  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 


the  21st 

edition  of 

(^e  complete         ^ 

guide  to  work,  study 

and  travel  abroad 
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The  Student  Traveler  Abroad 

prepared  by  the  United  States  National  Student  Association 

Tells  you  how  to  get  there,  what  to  do,  how  much  it  will  cost,  and 
how  you  can  do  it  for  less  .  .  .  it's  the  official  source  book  for  over 
one  million  students  in  more  than  300  colleges  and  universities. 

if  more  comprehensive  than  ever  before  . . .  completely 
up-to-date 

if  more  detailed  information  on  Australia  and  Japan 

if  a  completely  new  section  on  Africa 

if  information  on  every  important  city,  country,  and  continent 
to  which  an  American  student  is  allowed  to  travel 

at  your  college  t)ookstore  or  use  coupon: 


gjk  GROSSET  &  DUNLAP,  INC. 

^mW    51  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me 

ABROAD  at  $2.50  per  copy. 

Name 


Address , 
City 
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copy(ies)  of  THE  STUDENT  TRAVELER  | 
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NEW  YORK  STUDIO  SCHOOL 

of  drawing,  painfing  ond  sculpture 

SUMMER  SESSION     JUNE  16-AUGUST  1 

R'egulor  dosses  ond  o  unique  project  with 

R.  BUCKMINSTER 

FULLER 


Open  to  students 
and  selected  students  in 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Art 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Computer  Progromming 

Design 

Economics 


at  the  school 

the  following  fields: 

Engineering 
Geology 
History  of  Art 
History  of  Science 
Mothemotics 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Sociology 


Apply  to  New  York  Studio  School 
8  West  8  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 1        OR  3-6466 


April  2V1969 
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Slater  on  Elephants 


Chomsky's 

MMTldis^rillS  (Contiimed  from  Pafe  3)         (it  is  poinUess  for  universities 

€li.M.XM.€M,^  ^j^^  them.  Learning  is  exciting,  to  be  in  the  dormitory  business, 

(Continued  ''*^?f.  "****'  .  and  a  course  that  cannot  com-  for  example),  but  it  cannot  be 
the  world.  Tlie  faith  m  Amen-  p^^^  ^^^  the  open  market  is  eliminated.  Attempts  to  do  so 
can  benevolence  and  generos-  probably  a  poor  course.)  Fac-  tend  to  lead  to  the  pioneer 
jty,  the  assumption  of  moral  ^^j^y  ^^^^  similarly  undermine  community  concept,  but  physi- 
guperiority,  coupled  witn  ine  ^j^^  Governess  Compromise  by  cal  labor  and  rural  squalor  are 
superiority  of  our  technological  withdrawing  from  institutions  ^oi  everyone's  cup  of  tea.  The 
••know-how" — that  we  nave  where  it  obtains — so  long  as  niodern  university  is  a  civilized 
proven  that  we  not  only  pos-  bright  faculty  are  in  short  sup-  luxury:  it  may  be  vital  to  so- 
Jtss  the  highest  values  but  also  pjy  ^jjjs  ^jn  always  occur.  The  ci^ty  in  the  long  run,  but  in 
the  ability  to  realize  thenj—  defect  in  the  Governess  Com-  the  short  run  it  is  frosting- 
all  ttiis  confers  upon  us  the  promise  is  that  faculty  who  ^n  excrescence  that  emerges 
right  to  intervene  anywhere  ^re  content  to  do  nothing  from  and  depends  upon  a  large 
in  the  world,  to  reshape  the  ^j^^^  teach — who  have  exhaust-  urban  understructure.  Even  in 
lives  of  other  people  in  our  ^^  ^j^^jj.  curiosity,  in  other  ^^e  most  Utopian  of  societies 
own  image,  to  restructure  their  words— are  not  very  interest-  the  university  would  be  a 
societies  and  to  define  their  j^g  when  you  treat  a  univer-  highly  vulnerable  institution, 
interests  and  ^f  ^ds.  This  fornas  gity  student  like  a  high  school  A  final  alternative  is  to  some- 
the  fundamental  axiom  oi  student  what  you  get  is  a  high  how  blunder  along  with  all 
American  policy,  accepiea  on  school  student,  and  when  you  three  concepts  grinding  against 
the  whole  without  Q^^t,  ^'J, j^^  treat  a  faculty  member  as  a  each  other  with  an  unpleasant 
the  "objective  scnoiar.  -ine&e  governess,  what  you  get  is  a  rasping  sound.  To  say  that  this 
rcLilists  can  then  proceed  wiin   governess.  is    the    most    likely     outcome 

their  scientific  investigations  oi  ^    Rustic  Compromise  should    not    obscure    the    fact 

counter-insurgency,    rioi     con-       r^^  ^^^^^  compromise  that  is  that  changes  in  the  balance  of 

possible  is  f  or  faculty  and  stu-   forces  may  be  quite  consider- 

dents    to    coalesce    at    the    ex-   able  from  time  to  time.   What 

of    the    administration,    is  happening  at  many  univer- 


Student  Council  Approves 
Judiciary  Proposals 


(Continned  from  Pa^e  1) 

not  clear.  Since  the  Council 
version  is  not  what  the  Pres- 
ident sent  to  the  faculty,  nor  is 
it  identical  to  the  preliminary 
report  of  a  Faculty  Senate  sub- 
committee, one  plan  acceptable 
to  all  groups  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  and  approved. 

Student  Council  representa- 
tives met  with  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate yesterday  and  the  results  of 
the  talks  should  be  made 
known  to  faculty  at  their 
Thursday  meeting  and  to  the 
Council  meeting  the  same  day. 

The    Council    decision    came 


after  a  lengthy  meeting  last 
Wednesday,  a  Student  Union 
meeting  on  Sunday,  and  a  Sun- 
day evening  Council  meeting. 

At  last  Wednesday's  meeting, 
the  Council  elected  its  perma- 
nent representatives  to  the  En- 
vironmental Committee.  The 
four  reps,  two  from  Council 
and  two  from  the  student  body, 
will  serve  for  the  next  12 
months.  Council  reps  are  Vice 
President  Jon  Quint,  and 
Freshman  Dale  Pollack.  From 
off  Council,  members  are  Mark 
Kaufman,  '71,  and  Dan  Gelb, 
'71. 


trul  defoliation,  pacification, 
dismantling  the  opponent's  in- 
frastructure, balance  of  nuclear 


terror     and     the     *'^»"lf^''    J^  This  might  be  called  the  Rustic   sities    is  that   faculty    and   ad- 
it   IS    noi    ine    nrsi   r^»v.r%T.rirY^ico     cir.<^    jt    always   ministrators    are    saying    they 


dt'lerence. 


.    ,  ..  «:«««#;«  Compromise,    since    iv    oiwcjo  -v .^    ^.^    — .^—e.    —j 

time  that  the  assumpuon  oi  in-  ^^^^  .^^  everyone  taking  to  the  would    rather   see   the  univer- 

trinsic    moral    superiority    has  j^jj^^  (usually  to  someone's  do-  sity    destroyed    than    abandon 

absolved  men  from  considering  ^^^^^   estate)    and   spending   a  the  Priestly   Compromise,  and 

the    moral    character    of    their  ^^.^^^  ^^^j  ^j  ^^^^  sawing  wood  radical     students     are     taking 

**^^^'      .     .X  ...     «    *  4-         *i,  *   and  planting  beans.  The  point  them  at  their  word.  The  most 

Nor  IS  it  the  first  time  that   ^^  common  interest  is  the  elim-  viable     institutions,     however, 

behind  the  assumption  of  moral   i^ation  of  hierarchy  and  struc-  have    accepted    the    Vanguard 

sui>eriority   lie  deep   irrational  i^ral    elaboration.    "Pure    and  Image  as  at  least  no  more  ab- 

anxieties  and  chauvinistic  fears,   ^q^ai    seekers   after    truth"    is  surd   than  the  other  two,  and 

Two  quotations  cited  by  Chom-   ^j^^  form  in  which  the  ideal  is  are  learning   to   live  with   the 

sky   present    striking   evidence   stated    The  flaw  in  the  Rustic  somewhat  more  vital  pace  that 

ol  this:                                                  Compromise  is  the  assumption  this  tripartite  world  entails. 

"Yellow  Dwarf                   |jjat    if    power   were   removed  Brandeis    is    endangered    by 

"No    matter    what    else    we  f^om  those  who  exercise  admin-  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rather  ar- 

have  of  offensive  and  defensive   jstrative   functions    (a)    people  chaic     university,     considering 

weapons,   without  superior  air   could     be    found     to    perform  its   newness   and    location.    (A 

power  America  is  a  bound  and   them    or    (b)    these    functions  daring  innovation  here  is  what- 

throttled    giant;    impotent    and   themselves     would     disappear,  ever   Harvard  has   been   doing 

easy  prey  to  any  yellow  dwarf   g^^  power,  as  it  is,  is  a  mini-  for  less  than    10   years.)    Even 

with   a   {X)cket   knife."    Repre-   j^^j     reward     for     performing  the  most  minute  alteration   in 

sentative   Lyndon   B.   Johnson,   services  in  what  can  only   be  the  balances  of  forces  tends  to 

March    15,    1948. — "There    are  characterized    (apart    from    its  elicit     anguished    cries    that 


cummington  com 


of 


three  billion  people  in  the  intellectual  content)  as  the  Western  Civilization  is  being 
world  and  we  have  only  200  jy^yg^  excruciatingly  dull  of  all  threatened,  and  such  cries  will 
million  of  them.  We  are  out-  organizational  institutions.  And  no  doubt  intensify  in  the  years 
numbered  15  to  one.  If  might  ^j^^  attempt  to  get  along  with-  to  come.  But  it  is  well  to  re- 
did make  right  they  would  Q^^^  ^  sizeable  administrative  member,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sweep  over  the  United  States  staff  eventuates  in  everyone  unpleasant  ferment  which  none 
and  take  what  we  have.  We  becoming  part-time  adminis-  of  us  can  avoid,  that  modifica- 
have  what  they  wajit."  Presi-  trator.  The  size  of  the  struc-  tion  is  the  basis,  not  the  op- 
dtnt  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Nov.  ^ure  can  of  course  be  reduced  posite,  of  preservation. 
2,  1966. 

To  prevent  might  from  mak- 
ing right  we  have  extended  and 
maintained  our  power  from  the 
coasts  of  Ciiina  to  the  Elbe  and 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
What  the  conception  that  war 
and  violence  pay  must  lead  to 
is  best  revealed  in  Chomsky's 
quotation  of  war  correspon- 
dent Neil  Sheehan's  character- 
ization of  our  strategy  in  Viet- 
nam, as  "creating  a  killing  ma- 
chine .  .  .  and  then  turning  this 
machine  on  the  enemy  in  the 
hope  that  over  the  years 
enough  killing  will  be  done  to 
force  the  enemy's  collapse 
through  exhaustion  and  de- 
spair." Still  Sheehan  cannot  see 
how  we  can  do  anything  but 
continue  to  prosecute  the  war. 
Any  other  course  **might  un- 
dermine our  entire  position  in 
Southeast  Asia.** 

Last  Opportunity? 

The  resistence  of  the  people 
of  Vietnam  has  finally  taught 
the  victor  a  lesson.  But  Chom- 
sky feels  that  it  is  the  failure 
of  the  strategy,  rather  than  its 
nature,  which  has  aroused  the 
deep  misgivings  and  uneasiness 
that  has  shaken  the  confidence 
of  this  country.  The  task  of  the 
intellectual  who  is  truly  re- 
sponsible, Chomsky  holas,  is 
to  examine  critically  the  un- 
derlying preconceptions  and 
attitudes  which  have  produced 
such  horror  and  suffering.  The 
reconstruction  to  which  he 
must  devote  himself  is  that  of 
American  society  and  its  val- 
ues. The  war  in  Vietnam  has 
opened  an  opportunity  to  begin 
this  task  which  might  not  pre- 
sent itself  again. 


Cummington,  Mass.  Staring:  Jun 
e  1969.  For  serious  young  creat 
ive  persons  1  8or  older,  who  or 
e  self-directed  and  wish  to  hel 
p  form  a  self-structuring  envir 
onment.  Stipends;  grants.  For 
brochure  and  application  write 
CHRIS  NORTON,  Cherrybrook 
Rd.,  North  Canton,  Conn.  06059 
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The  Deon  of  Students'  Office  is 
sponsoring  o  piano  recitol  by 
Bruce  Devon  '69  in  Slosberg  Re- 
citol Hall  on  Saturday,  May  3  ot 
9  P.M.  The  program  will  in- 
clude works  of  Beethoven, 
Brohms  and  Schumonn.  No  tick- 
ets required. 


Are  you  money-hungry? 

.  .  .  willing  to  work  hord 

go  meet  people 

become  on  entrepreneur  .  .  . 

NATIONAL  STUDENT  MARKETING 

CORPORATION   NEEDS   YOU 

For  information 

Contoct  the  Justice  Business  Mgr. 


Touring  Europe  in  '69  ? 
Remember 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA! 

It's  easy  to  go  there! 

Meet  the  youno  people  of  Prague.  See  the 

historic  landmarks:  Hradcany  Castle. 

Wen<»8laus  Square,  the  little  Golden  Street 

where  Kafka  lived,  the  oldest  university  In 

Central  Europe.  And  gorge  yourself  on 

a  feast  of  all  the  arts  . . .  Mediaeval 

to  multi-media,  Baroque  and 

Rennaissance.  Dvorak  and  rocK, 

frescoes  and  films. 

Not  more  than  ninety  minutes  from  the 

farthest  point  In  Europe  . ..  Prague  is 

one  of  the  most  exciting  capitals  In 

the  world  today  and  Bratislava,  the 

romantic  capital  of  Slovakia  on  the 

Danube  Is  just  an  hour's  drive 

from  Vienna. 

Group  tours  from  $57  per  person 

for  7  days,  all  Incl. 

Visas  Issued  within  48  hours. 

Contact  your  travel  agent  or  write 
tor  information: 


I    CEDOK  CZtCHOSlOVAK  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
I     10  East  40lh  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016 

I     Name 
Address: 
City 


I 

I    Slate. 

I     My  travel  agent  is:. 


-Zip. 


New  York  Studio  School 

of  drawing,  painting  and  sculpture 
An   intensely  concentroted  working  environment  cre- 
ated by  artists  and  students 

Faculty:  Mercedes  Matter,  Chairman. 

Agostini,  Leiand  Bell,  Cajori,  Carone,  Finkelstein,  Geist, 

Guston,  Hare,  Alex  Katz,  Harry  Kramer,  McNeil, 

Resnick,  Meyer  Schapiro,  Spaventa,  Vicente. 

Visiting  Faculty:  Heliker,  Alvin  Light,  Pobns,  Leo 

Steinberg. 

Dean:  Morton  Feldman 

Transfer  studio  credits  for  work  done  at  the  School 

given  by  colleges  throughout  the  country 

Summe  Session     June  1 6,  1 969-Aug.  1 ,  1 969 
Fall  Semester     Sept.  29,  1969-Jan.  23,  1970 

8  West  8  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10011 


SUMMER  JOBS 
WE  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  JOB  JUST  FOR  YOU! 

NATIONAL  AGENCY  OF 
STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

P.  O.  Box  52492 
New  Orleorns,  Louisiono  70150 

Cosh   D  Check    D  Money  Order   Q 

GENTLEMAN;    PLEASE  SEND    1969   SUMMER   JOB    DIRECTORIES 

CHECKED   BELOW. 

□  VACATION    RESORT   JOBS     ^3  0® 

Work  with  students  ot  Americo'v  finest  Resorts. 

□  FOREIGN   JOBS ^^.00 

Goin  voluoble  experierKes  obrood  with  poy. 

□  CAREER   TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES    $3  00 

Stort  your  career  working  with  Anr>erico's  best  connponies. 

□  SPECIAL  OFFER  —  Our  lotest  bulletin 
which  contains  oil  three  job  fields  plus 
a  special  job  assignment  for  you.  Please 
state  interest  and  desired  location  ....  $4.00 
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COED  CAMP 

on  Cope  Cod 

is  seeking  qualified  female  stoff  members  with  ability 
in  the  following  areas:  Archery  -  Riflery  -  Boating  - 
Canoeing  -  Sailing  and  Swimming  (Red  Cross  WSI). 
Good  salaries  and  fine  working  conditions.  Interview 
moy  be  held  at  Brandeis  University.  Applicants  with 
camping  background  preferred.  Please  contact  Mark 
Budd,  37  Cedar  Street,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.      ' 

Tel    244-7560 


« 
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CLARK  UNIVERSITY 

Infersession:  June  9  -  28 
Summer  Session:  June  30  -  Aug.  16 

Selected  courses:  Africon  Culture,  Child  Psychology, 
Biochemistry,  Oriental  Art,  Block  in  Literature,  Film 
Criticism,  Modern  Socialism,  Linguistics,  Radical  Re- 
ligion, Don  Juan  .  .  .  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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foge  Eight 


THE       JUSTICE 


April  22,  1969 


Brandeis  Stickmen 
Defeat  Colby  6-2 


The  Brandeis  University  la- 
crosse team  opened  its  season 
with  a  6-2  victory  over  Colby 
Saturday      at      Gordon      Field, 

A  lialf-hour  before  game  time 

it    was    raining    iiard     and     it 

looked  as  though  it  would  be 
a  cold  and  wet  afternoon.  But 
at  the  start  of  the  game,  the  r.un 
came  out  for  Brandeis  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

The  first  quarter  was  score- 
less, but  Brandeis  was  clearly 
the  aggressor  and  controlled 
the  ball.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  second  quarter,  Larry  Shar 
batted  in  a  ball  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  crease  for  the 
initial  Brandeis  tally.  Shar 
scored  agaiji  soon  afterwards, 
on  an  assist  from  Danny 
Levitt,  to  up  the  score  to  2-0. 
At  the  end  of  the  same  quarter, 
Bob  Hasday  caught  the  corner 
of  the  goal  on  a  long  bounce 
shot  to  give  Brandeis  a  3-0 
halftime  lead. 

Brandeis  came  out  for  the 
«  third  quarter  like  they  really 
wanted  to  play  ball.  Mike 
Lederman  scored  on  a  man-up 
play  with  an  assist  from  Jon 
Bernstein  a  4-0  lead  after  three 
quarters. 

Golfers  Win/Lose 

The  Brandeis  Golf  team  won 
one  match  and  lost  another  in 
its  first  tournament  of  the  sea- 
son. The  team  defeated  Merri- 
mack College  5-2,  and  lost  to 
Suffolk  University  5-2. 

Captain  Larry  Uchill  and 
Steve  Howard  aided  the  team 
with  wins  in  both  of  their 
matches  Mitch  Nelson  led  the 
team  in  scoring  a  low  round 
of  78. 


In  the  fourth  quarter,  Bran- 
deis increased  its  lead  to  6-0. 
Howie  Beckman  scored  unas- 
sisted on  a  bounce  shot.  Then 
Mike  Lederman  made  one  of 
the  best  plays  of  the  game. 
Mike  had  the  ball,  and  was 
running  down  the  middle  of  the 
field.  Just  before  the  was  hit, 
he  made  a  beautiful  pass  to 
Bob  Hasday,  who  quicksticked 
the  ball  into  the  goal, 

Mike  Torrence,  in  his  first 
game  at  goalie,  played  superb- 
ly. It's  a  shame  he  did  not  get 
his  shutout,  he  played  so  well. 
Of  course,  the  defense,  featur- 
ing Larry  Myatt,  Mickey 
Lemle,  and  Buzz  Aaron,  played 
a  strong  game. 

Jon  Bernstein  set  up  the 
plays  and  did  very  well.  It  is  he 
who  makes  the  team  go.  Fred 
Thompsoji  and  ^Marc  Citron, 
playing  man  down  midfield, 
did'  an  excellent  job.  Tom 
Crow,  Mike  Cardellechio, 
Charlie  Mazel,  Ed  Siden,  and 
Bobby  Jones  also  looked  good 
at  midfield. 


TRACK  INVITATIONAL 
TO  BE  HELD  SATURDAY 

The  Fourth  Annual  Bran- 
deis Invitational  Track  and 
Field  Meet  will  be  held  next 
Saturday,  April  26,  1969. 
Eighteen  colleges  will  enter 
the  various  events.  The  trials 
the  various  events. 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK? 
MONEY? 

Anyone  interested  in  work- 
ing at  the  Brandeis  Invita- 
tional should  contact  Coach 
Norm  Levine.  Summer  jobs 
are  also  available  at  the 
pool. 


CMs  Undaunted 

After  SoftbaK 

loss  to  Jackson 

Despite  a  disappointing  8-7 
loss  to  Jackson,  the  women's 
Softball  team  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  successful  season 
this  spring. 

The  Jack.son  game  was  the 
first  of  seven  scheduled  con- 
tests. With  only  two  practices 
under  their  belts,  the  girls  put 
out  a  fine  showing,  losing  the 
game  in  the  bottom  of  the 
seventh  (the  last  inning  in  the 
women's  game.) 

Judith  Frediani  went  the 
whole  way  as  pitcher  and  did 
an  excellent  job  in  her  first 
start  as  a  pitcher.  The  junior 
transfer  from  Wellesley  admir- 
ably   replaced    Gila    Schwartz, 

last  year's  starter.  The  infield 
did  the  best  it  could,  with  only 
two  practices,  committing  not 
many  more  than  the  usual  10 
or  so  errors.  Starting  at  first 
was  Joyce  Kamanitz.at  second, 
Gloria  Dean,  at  short,  Judy 
Rein,  and  at  third  Leslie  Wong. 
Coach  Penny  Fall  made  many 
changes  and  substitutions  along 
the  way.  Freshman  Karen  Gi- 
guerre  play  a  good  game  at 
first  base  during  the  later 
innings. 

A  surprise  addition  as 
catcher  was  Emmy  Hirsch  who 
played  a  fantastic  game.  She 
saved  the  game  a  few  times, 
allowing  the  scoring  to  remain 
close. 

The  next  home  game  is  on 
April  28  at  4:00  p.m.  against 
Bo.ston  State. 


'^^  Baseball  ^t^-^-^-^-i^-mi^Si^-i^ 

SMILE :  We've 
Won  a  Ball  Game 

{vim 

A  ninth-inning  throwing  er-  Freshman   Bob  O'Brien   (cf) 

ror    by    third    baseman    Minot  started   the  race  with  a   walk, 

Cleveland     sent     Larry     Bates  and  took  second  on  a  fiy  to  left 

across  with  the  winninig  run  in  fielder     Jeff     Weissberg,     who 

a  6-5  victory  over  MIT  Friday  tried  to  double  up   O'Brien   at 

afternoon  in  Cambridge.  first.     Another  walk  to   Larry 

The  win  over  MIT  on  Friday  Sr^^^,^'  ^"^ouj^^^^i  oH^  ^^^"{^ 
was  its  first  league  game  of  the  Martinez  (3b)  and  Steve  Gut< 
year  and  was  a  welcome  vie-  Ta  \^J^  .^rove  m  the  first  run. 
tory.  It  followed  an  8-1  spank-  ^  fielders  choice  grounder  by 
ing  by  Suffolk's  Ron  Corbett.  "^^^  Shamres  (lb)  provided  the 
who  pitched  a  four-hitter  and   ^*^u    V-^  .     . 

hit   a    bases   loaded    triple    for  .u^^.t-^J^  '^^''^  '^^i"'?'*^  "* 
good  measure.  l^^  ^^J^^.v}^"^'"^^'.^^  ^^^  Judges 

f  ^^  u  r'j  Tir  14  *  turned    three    hits,    one    walk, 

Freshman  Ed  Weltman  went  two  wild  pitches,  and  a  cutoff 
all  the  way  for  the  wui  pitch-  ^^at  wasn't  for  three  runs.  Fea- 
mg  his  way  past  an  MIT  team  tured  were  Gutsein's  second  hit 
which  col  ected  nine  hits  and  j^  two  trips,  good  for  two 
three  walks.  Weltman.  with  rbI's.  and  Steve  Nelson's  first 
shaky  support  afield,  got  the  hit  of  the  season,  which  drove 
big  outs  when  necessary.  They  j^  another  run 
vcre  necessary,  as  MIT,  down  Meanwhile,  MIT  was  on  the 
5-0  in  the  thi^d  innmg  tied  the  move,  with  Weissberg's  two- 
game  5-5  by  the  eighth.  run  shot  over  the  trees  in  left 

The  Judges  racked  MIT  highlighting  a  three-run  third 
pitchers  Howie  Rock  and  inning.  The  Engineers  tied 
Charlie  Fogelson  for  five  runs  things  at  5-all  in  the  eighth, 
and  seven  hits  in  four  innings,  and  threatened  to  go  further, 
and  though  they  did  virtually  Weltman.  however,  got  pinch- 
nothing  with  the  bat  after  that,  hitter  Gary  Scher  to  pop  to 
those  early  runs  and  the  win-  Martinez  to  set  the  stage  for 
ning  run  all  had  to  do  with  the  Judges'  come-£rom-ahead 
hustle  as  much  as  hitting.  victory. 


INDEPENDENT  AUTO  SUPPLY 

CLASSIN   CAR  WAX 

LUGGAGE   RACKS 

TRAILER   HITCHES 

572  South  St.  Chorlesbank  Plaza 

891-4953 


WALfHAM 
SUPER   MARKEI 

Where  You'll  Always  Find  "Quality 
at  the  Right  Price" 

840  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


GRAND   OPEJVMJVG 

OF   OUR   NEW   MEN'S   &   BOYS' 

PANT  DEP'T 

From  Americo't 'Most  FomoMt  Maker 

OVER   10,000    PAIRS  TO  CHOOSE   FROM     • 

$2.50  (BOYS)  TO  $5.00  (MEN) 

R«9«il«r  if  first  quolity  $6-^7-^9.50  Regular  if  first  quality  $9-|12-$1S 

(Slight  Factory  Irregs.) 

Boys'  It  Men's  Fomous  Moker  PERMANENT  PRESS  SLACKS 

WESTARKNITS  FACTORY  STORE 

940  Moin  Street  (Route  20),  (Bonks  Squore),  Wolthom 


cheap  date 


\ 


CORDON'S 

WALTHAM  LIQUOR  STORE,  inc 


Serving  Walfham  and  Surrounding  Towns 

The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Imported  and 
Domestic  Beers,  Wines  and  Liquors 

Drive-ln  Forking    •    Prompt  Delivery    •    Private  Con 

BUY  WITH   CONFIDENCE 

M.  H.  Gordon  Brands  —  Imported  &  Domestic 

If  You  Buy  It  at  Gordon's  -  It  Has  .to  Be  Good 

BARRELLED   BEER      •      ICE  CUBES 
COMPLETE  PARTY  SERVICE 

Bartender  -  Glosswore  -  Boi*  -  Equipment  -  Etc. 

WEST  SIDE  SOUTH  SIDE 

867  Main  St.,  Wolthom      577  Moody  St.,  Wolthom 
893-1900  894-2771 


.WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  at 

881  Moody  Street,  Wolthom,  Moss. 

Offer  expires  April  nO.  1969.  Void  where  prohibited. 
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Brandeis  University 


April  29,  1969 


Faculty  Approves 
Afro  Department 

The  faculty  officially  approved  the  African  and  Afro- Amer- 
ican Studies  Department  at  a  meeting  on  Thursday. 

On  January  10,  during  the  Ford  Hall  Cri^s,  the  faculty 
agreed  to  approve  the  creation  of  the  department  provided  the 
black  students  left  Ford  Hall. 

At  the  Thursday  meeting  the  faculty  voted  to  waive  the 
rules  requiring  that  the  proposal  be  approved  at  two  faculty 
meetings. 

The  administration  is  currently  awaiting  word  on  whether 
" one  candidate  for  the   post  of 

Treider  Terms 
Abram  Action 
'Encouraging' 


chairman  of  the  department  is 
willing  to  accept  the  job.  If  the 
candidate  accepts,  he  will  have 
to  be  approved  by  an  ad  hoc 
faculty  conunittee. 


According     to     one     faculty 
member,    several    amendments 
to  the  Afro  Department  propos- 
al   were    tabled    or    defeated. 
In   a   recent   interview,   Pro-   Among  the  amendments  was  a 
feasor  Leo  Treitler  of  the  Music   proposal  to  change  the  name  of 

Department,  reacted  favorably  f^l®    ?«P^5^i"«"^/ *»>;., f^^^PRVJ^ 

^    r^        J     /it*  n    Ai         .  "African"  from  the  title).  Oth- 

to  President  Morns  B.  Abram  s  ^^     unsuccessful     amendments 

letter  suggesting  that  the  Sub-  stated  that  the  department  be 

committee    on    Undergraduate  reviewed  in  two  years,  that  a 

Instruction     prepare     "recom-  committee  to  supervise  the  op- 

^^^^o+:^«o     *«r.     ^vr»ot«!r*iontai  cratioH    of   the   department    be 

mendations     for     expermienUl  appointed  and  that  race  not  be 

innovations  m  curriculum.  ^^^  ^  ^  criteria  in  any  depart- 


Treitler,  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  SUI,  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  President's  proposal  will 
first  be  considered  by  the  Fac- 
ulty Educational  Policy  Com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  next  Mon- 
day. 

Treitler  stated  that  if  the 
proposal  is  referred  to  the  SUI, 
its  members  will  probably  be 
able  to  meet  duririg  the  sum- 
mer, as  suggested  in  Abram's 
letter,  to  prepare  plans  fcr  in- 
novative programs. 

The  SUI  chairman  also  ob- 
served that  the  "general  idea  of 
the  letter  is  something  that  we 
have  been  thinking  and  talking 
about  and  we  were  quite  sym- 
pathetic. He  termed  the  action 
of  the  President  "very  encour- 
aging and  forward  looking." 


mental  function. 


SAF  Going  Up? 

student  Council  Treasurer 
David  Fishman  luas  indicated 
that  he  plans  to  propose  that 
Council  submit  a  referendum 
to  the  student  body  to  ratse 
the  Student  Activities  Fee 
from  $35  to  $40. 

Fishman  noted  that  the 
SAF  had  not  increased  in 
proportion  with  the  increase 
in  Council's  budgets  since 
1964.  He  has  proposed  slash- 
es in  budgets  for  the  current 
year  of  as  much  as  60%.  This 
would  reduce  a  potential 
deficit  of  about  $39,000  to  a 
projected  debt  of  about  $10,- 
000  by  June. 


Faculty  ami  Students 
Revise  Judiciary  Plan 

A  regular  judiciary  to  handle  cases  of  student  viola- 
tions of  university  rules  has  moved  closer  to  institution  as 
a  result  of  a  series  of  meetings  over  the  past  week.  Both 
the  Faculty  Senate  and  Student  Council  met  to  consider 
changes  in  the  original  proposal  of  an  ad  hoc  group  which 
completed  its  work  earlier  this  year.  The  Faculty  Senate  is 
meeting  today,  and  the  Council  may  have  to  meet  again. 

After  the  Faculty  Senate  met  last  Tuesday  afternoon, 
representatives  from  the  Senate  Council  (Chairman  Roy 
Macridis,  Politics)  and  from  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
the  judiciary  (Eugene  Black,  History,  and  David  Wiesen, 
Classics)  met  with  Student  Council  on  Sunday  afternoon 
to  iron  out  the  differences  between  their  amended  version 

and  one  the  Council  approved 
_^  _  -       ^       ,   ^^    ^   meeting    on    April   20 

Proposals  |    (See  complete  outline  of  all 

j   versions  in  box  on  this  page.) 

I       Sunday  night.  Council  re- 
I  amended  its  proposal  to  in- 
i  corporate  several  of  the  Sen- 
^  ate's  changes   in  regard   to 
^  the  issue  of  a  public  record, 
I    contempt     hearings,     and     the 
::    number      of      alternates.      The 
Council  also  added  to  its  previ- 
:,    ous  list  of  amendments  a  provi- 
sion  limiting   the   role    of    the 
Dean  of  Students  in  making  ar- 
bitrary   suspensions     before    a 
case   is   heard   by    the   Judicial 
Board. 

Council  members   are  meet- 
:    ing  today  with  the  Senate  in  an 
;    attempt  to  get  that  group  to  ac- 
cept  all   of  their  amendments. 
At  the  Sunday  meeting  attend- 
/    ed  by  the  Senate  members  ten- 
:    tativo   agreement  was   reached 
'I    on   all   the  issues,   except    one. 
One  of  the  proposals  that  was 
thought  to  be  the  major  i.ssue, 
the    requirement    that    convic- 
tion on  a  court  required  a  two- 
thirds    vote,    was   accepted    by 
the    faculty    members    without 
much     discussion.      Dr.     Black 
agreed  to  propose  it  at  the  Sen- 
ate meeting. 

The    only    major    difference 
that  may  delay   a   faculty  vote 
on  the  judiciary  is  the  question 
of    whether    the    votes    of    the 
A   legal   studies    program   is   professional  legal  training.           court  will  be  by  secret  ballot 
currently    in    the    "very    early        Among    those    attending   the  Council's  version  required  opeii 
stages    of   discussion,"    accord-  conference     were     Yale     Law   votes,    while    the   Senate's    re- 
ing  to  Kenneth  A.  Sweder,  as-   School     Dean     Louis     Pollack    quires  a  closed  ballot, 
sistant  to  President  Abram.         N.  Y.  U.  Law  Dean  Robert  Mc-        If  the  Senate  acts  today  and 
Several  legal  scholars  attend-  Kay,  Boston  College  Law  Dean   approves    the    entire    Student 
ed  a  planning  conference  here   Robert    Drinan.    Harvard    Law  Council  version  of  the  proposal 
on  April  9.  Sweder  stated  that   Profes.sor    David    Cavers.    Pro-   a  special  meeting  of  the  faculty 
no  conclusions  were  reached  on  ^^^or   Kalven,    Columbia    Law   could  be  called  in  the  near  fu- 
thc    purpose    of    the    program.   Professor  Adolf  A.   Berle   and    ture.  With  their  approval,  and  a 
One  of  the  conference  partici-   Brandeis       faculty       members   decision  by  the  Administration 
pants.  Professor  Harry  Kalven   Leonard  Levy,  Marvin  Meyers,   not  to  oppose  ♦he  changes    the 
(University    of    Chicago     Law   John  Roche,  Jerold   Auerbach.   judiciary  could  be  operating  bv 
School)   will  prepare  a  report  and  Pauh  Murray.                           the  end  of  this  year, 
on  the  results  of  the  conference. — . 

Unique  Program 

No  decisions  on  the  program 
will  be  made  pending  consider- 
ation of  the  report.  Sweder  said 
that  the  University  was  inter- 
ested in  offering  a  "unique" 
program  rather  than  traditional 
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rKM 

AO    HOC 

FACULTY 

STUDENT 

f  Approved  by 

SENATE 

COUNCIL 

th«   President 

(approved 

(approved  12-t 

•n   Mardi   18) 

12-0-2   on 
April    22) 

on  April  20 

1. 

Composition: 

S  students 

Judicial  Board 

4  faculty 

SAME 

SAME 

(to  assign  cases) 

2  administrators 

Courts: 

Student-Fac-Ad 

S-4-2 

SAME 

SAME 

Student-Fac 

S-4 

SAME 

SAME 

Student 

S 

SAME 

SAME 

2. 

Required  to 

Simple 

Simple 

Convict 

Majority 

Majority 

2/3  majority 

3. 

Does  failure  to  ap- 
pear at  a  hearing 

result  In  contempt 

YKS 

NO 

YES  (No) 

proceedings? 

4. 

Are  votes  of  courts 

. 

secret? 

NO 

YES 

NO 

Committee? 

5. 

Is   there    a   pro- 

vi.sion  on  proposal 

NO 

NO 

YES  (until 

being  temporary? 

Nov.  15.  1969) 

6. 

Alternates 

(Stu-Fac-Ad> 

1-i-i  - 

S-4-2 

1-i-l   (S-4-2) 

7. 

Must  lawyers  come 

from  Brandeis 

YES 

YES 

NO 

community? 

, 

8. 

Can  any  case  be 

brought  up? 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NOTE:  Items  in  parentheses  reflect  Council  changes  on  April  27. 


University  May  Start 
Legal  Studies  Program 


A  Week  of  Speakers . . . 


Abernathy 

A  noted  civil  rights  leader 
traveled  from  a  campaign  he 
was  leading  in  the  South  up  to 
W  a  1 1  h  a  m  last  week,  ad- 
dressed a  packed  house  in 
Nathan  Seifer  and  gave  a 
speech  spelling  out  injustices 
and  calling  for  restitution  from 
a  slow-moving  gbvernment,  us- 
ing the  rhetor- 
ic of  a  preach- 
er and  the 
w  o  r  d  s  of  the 
prophets. 

With  that  de- 
s  c  r  i  p  t  i  o  n 
it  could  have 
been  1959  or 
1969,  but  after 
the  words  of 
the  man  and 
the  reactions  of 
the  audience 
were  all  recorded,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  this  is  an  era  far 
removed  from  the  civil  rights 
activities  that  northern  liberal 
schools   like   Brandeis   used   to 


Huxtable 

By  WARREN  SOIFFER 

Ada  Louise  Huxtable, 

architecture    critic    of    the 

New  York  TIMES,  spoke  on 

what  she   called   the    "most 

misunderstood,     and     mal- 

practiced  art,"  architecture, 
Wednesday  night  in 
Schwartz. 

Modern  architecture,  par- 
ticub.rly  that  in  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  gives  rise 
to  political  and  racial  prob- 
lems because  architecture  is 
a  social  art.  ''Buildings,"  she 
stated,  "have  become  part  of 
the  cultural  mainstream.' 

She  described  the  Ameri- 
can architectural  profession 
as  one  that  is  still  clinging  to 
the  lJ)th  century  romanticism 
that  Europeans  have  long 
abandoned.  The  thin  and  the 
fancy     are     still     important 


Buckley 

By  RICHARD   GALANT 

William  Buckley  character- 
ized current  campus  disorders 
as  discourteous  actions,  "de- 
nials of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess," and  crimes,  in  a  Gen  Ed  S 
speech  here  Friday  evening. 

Buckley,  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Review,  began  his  speech 
with  the  comment  that  "I  know 

you  are  impa- 
tient for  mc  to 
expose  n\y- 
solf."  Buckley 
proceeded  to 
expose  himself 
with  four  ma- 
i  o  r  proposi- 
tions on  the 
battles  of 
American  col- 
legos. 

"The  cost  of 
civil    disobedi- 
ence has  come  down  too  low," 
according   to   Buckley,    who   il- 


here.  Mrs.  Huxtable  said  that 

"one  looks  at  buildings  with  lustralcd  his  point  with  refer- 

old    eyes."    However,    she  ences   to   Thoreau   and    Spock. 

participate  in.  The  speech  last   twice  complimented  Boston's  He  commented  that  "the  reluc- 

week   was   part  of  the  second   new  City  Hall  as  an  cxcep-  tance    of    the    community     to 

wave  of  the  movement  and  it   tion  to   the   rule  and  as  an  move  against  its  unlawful  dis- 

was   delivered    by    the   second    example    of    what    devoted  senters  is,  in  the  American  con- 

(Continued  on  Page  6)              (Continued  on  Page  8)  (Continued  on  Page  7) 


Grad  Student  Council 
Asks  Univ.  Housing 

Graduate  Student  Council  on  April  17  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  urging  the  University  to  "arrange  for  ^he  construc- 
tion of  adequate  housing  facilities  adjacent  to  the  cam.pu.s"  for 
graduate  students,  postdoctoral  fellows,  married  undergradu- 
ates, and  junior  faculty. 

The  resolution  asked  the   University  to  .sponsor  construc- 
tion of  hou.sing  in  an   "economically  and  politically  practical" 
way,   to   consult   with   graduate   students  and   other    interested 
groups  durmg    the   planning,   design,   and  construction    phases 
and  to  .set  September,   1971   as  * 


the  target  date  for  completion 
of  this  housing. 

Background  information  on 
the  hou^sing  situation  in  the 
Boston  ar  a  was  al.so  presented. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  Bran- 
deis students  compete  with  the 
poor  for  low  cost  housing  in 
Waltham,  and  that  black  and 
oriental  students  still  encounter 
discriminatory  renting  prac- 
tices. 

Students  arriving  in  Bo.ston 
for  the  first  time  find  housing 
very  .scarce  in  September.  An 
increase  in  the  .sense  of  com- 
munity was  .seen  as  a  desirable 
outcome  of  having  graduate 
students  and  junior  faculty 
members  living  on  campus. 

The  Council  described  the 
type  of  housing  desired,  as  in- 
dicated by  a  questionnaire  dis- 
tributed to  graduate  students  in 
December,  as  including  a  nurs- 
ery room,  adequate  parking  fa- 
cilities, having  a  mixture  of 
efficiency  apartments  (10%), 
one  -  bedroom  apartments 
(50%),  and  two-  and  three- 
bedroom  apartments  (40%). 
Renting  should  be  at  a  rate  of 
about  $70  per  month  per  adult, 
including  utilities. 


Council  Elects 

Committee 

Chairmen 

student  Council  continued 
its  work  of  electing  various 
committee  members  and 
chairmen  last  week. 

At  its  meeting  on  Wed., 
April  23,  the  Council  chose 
the  undergraduates  student 
representatives  to  the  Uni- 
versity Council.  Three  stu- 
dents not  members  of  Stu- 
dent Council  were  selected 
out  of  a  field  of  13:  Phil 
Rubin,  '71;  Chuck  Lief,  '7,!; 
and  Jcflf  Summit.  '72.  (  oun- 
cll  President  John  Weingart 
and  Sophomore  represeuia- 
tive  Hank  Sclirager  complete 
the  delegation. 

In  addition.  Council  named 
Aaron  Speckler,  '72,  and 
Detlev  Suderow,  '70,  as 
chairman  of  the  Athletic 
Committee,  while  Mike  Ap- 
pel,  '71  and  Frances  Kelly, 
•71,   won    election    as    chair- 

(Continued   on   Page   6) 
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University  Reform 


The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 


By  DAVID  MASSIE 

(Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Massie  ii  ass\stani  to  iht 
Dean  of  Faculty  for  undergraduate  curriculurn 
and  is  a   number  of  the   Philosophy   Depart- 

vient.)  .        *         .         u 

Undergreduate  education  in  America  nag 
been  rwognizably  inadequate  at  most  schools, 
even  some  of  the  best,  for  at  least  twenty  years. 
This  inadequacy  has  become  more  obvious  as 
Bociety  has  changed  and  schools  have  not,  at 
least  not  sufficiently.  The  universities  are  under 
great  press-ure  to  change,  and  certain  directions 
change  stKHjld  take  are,  I  believe,  inevitable— 
not  because  pressures  demand  it,  but  because 
education  is  in  a  state  of  evolution,  and  the 
course  of  this  evolution  is  in  part  toward  bet- 
ter, not  just  different,  education. 

"The  active  pursuit  off  knowledge 
is  not  exclusively  intellectual." 
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The  direction  in  which  changes  should  be 
made  must  be  determined  on  fundamental 
premises  that  have  to  do  not  with  what  should 
be  taught,  primarily,  but  with  the  way  people 
learn.  These  are  not  obscure,  and  some  are  ob- 
vious to  the  point  of  truism.  It  is  one  thing  to 
recognize  such  premises,  but  quite  another  to 
implement  policy  based  on  them,  given  the 
many  and  conflicting  resi>()nsibilities  that  must 
be  met  by  a  contemporary  university.  I  shall 
propose  specific  measures  in  a  subsequent 
article. 

1.  The  most  important  task  of  education,  and 
thus  its  primary  purpose,  is  to  develop  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  to  acquire  and  use 
knowledfi^e. 

To  acquire  it,  not  merely  to  receive  it.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  undergraduate  education 
in  the  United  States  today,  since  our  pre-col- 
lege  schools  rarely  t^lucate  in  this  sense.  By 
"knowledge"  I  mean  not  simply  information, 
but  information  together  with  "understanding," 
a  simple  word  for  a  complex  slate.  Information 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  walking  encyclo- 
pedia per  se  is  a  dilettante  at  best,  and  so  are 
the  products  of  much  of  our  liberal  education, 
though  this  is  surely  not  its  aim.  In  order  to 
develop  such  capacity,  the  stude^nl  must  under- 
stand what  it  means  to  know  something.  He 
must,  in  a  sense,  learn  to  learn.  This  means 
that  he  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  discover  his 
own  mind,  discover  the  power  and  weakness  of 
his  learning  apparatus  and  thus  learn  to  use  it 
like  the  instrument  it  is. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, and  of  the  ability  to  use  it,  which  are 
in  fact  inseparable,  is  ideally  an  active  process, 
not  piissive;  intentional,  not  accidental  or  co- 
erced. The  human  mind  is  incredibly  effective 
(to  human  observers)  when  actively  engaged. 
Perhaps  even  more  remarkable,  if  active  en- 
gagement is  the  natural  condition  for  learning, 
is  our  capacity  to  learn  when  not  so  engaged; 
witness  the  "success"  of  most  of  our  education. 
This  "success"  obscures  the  active  capacity  of 
the  mind,  in  several  senses,  and  makes  its  occa- 
sional appearance  appear  extraordinary. 

Most  education  is  passive:  i.e.,  the  role  of  the 
student  is  predominantly  passive,  even  coiTced, 
and  his  primary  task  is  too  frequently  the  mere 
acquisition  of  information.  By  the  time  a  stu- 
dent has  reached  college,  unless  he  is  most 
fortunate,  this  passivity  has  become  profound, 
and  he  may  even  show  fear  and  confusion  if 
suddenly  faced  with  the  opportunity  to  become 
active.  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  teach- 
ing is  to  break  this  pattern  at  a  late  age  (18  or 
so). 

To  develop  and  grasp  the  capacity  to  know, 
the  student  must  pursue  knowledge  in  depth. 
There  are  no  natural  bounds  to  significant 
knowledge.  More  important,  the  conscious  pos- 


session   of    such   capacity,   and    the    necessary 
sense  of  power  and  limitation,  both  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  one's  capacity  to  get  and  use  it,  re- 
quire such  pursuit.  Tiie  depth,  of  course,  is  rel- 
ative to  the  individual's  capacity  and  state  of 
education.  But  significant  understanding  is  im- 
possible  without  familiarity  with   the  task   of 
pursuing  knowledge  free  of  a  priori  limitations. 
The  active  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  not  exclu- 
sively intellectual.    On  the  contrary,  since  it  is 
active,  and  hopefully  intentional,  it  engages  the 
mind  in  its  true  capacity  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  person.   It  is  passive  learning  that  is  "intel- 
lectual" in  the  pejorative  sense.   Much  of  the 
coniusion  about  the  aims  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation arises  from  a  failure  to  appreciate  ade- 
quately the  extent  to  which  passivity  inhibits 
true  learning,  and  the  extent  to  which  we  en- 
courage such  passivity.    Passivity,   by   tending 
to  divorce  passion  and  energy  from  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  also  tends  to  divide  the  life  of 
the  student,  and  thus  the  life  of  the  university 
itself.  There  can  be  no  true  academic  "commu- 
nity" if  the  fundamental  purpose  of  academic 
life  is  not  adequately  realized. 

The  lack  of  "relevance"  with  which  higher 
education  is  often  charged  is  partly  real,  and 
IKirtly  the  result  of  failure  to  actively  engage 
the  student.  The  two  are  closely  related.  The 
horrors  of  war,  inequity,  and  hypocrisy  that 
our  society  suifers  cannot  be  ignored  or  ration- 
alized; and  if  student  concern  finds  inadequate 
support,  intellectual  or  in  action,  in  the  univer- 
sity, he  may  damn  it  for  irrelevance,  or  at 
worst,  complicity.  This  is  particularly  likely  if 
his  energy  and  interests  find  no  channel  along 
available  ac»idemic  paths.  If  knowledge  is  to 
be  actively  sought,  it  must  be  significant,  and 
must  serve  significant  use.  That  is,  significant 
to  the  piursuer.  But  in  this  sense,  virtually 
every  pursuit  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  obvi- 
ously significant.     Irrelevance  results  when  the 
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''Students  tend  to  do  what  they 
are  told,  and  little  more/' 
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active  interest  of  the  student  is  not  engaged. 
And  when  not  so  engaged,  the  student  is  forced 
elsewhere  for  "relevance."  To  the  extent  that 
the  university  does  not  provide  opportunity  to 
pursue  knowledge  significantly  "relevant,"  that 
is,  relevant  to  the  problems  of  modern  life,  it 
robs  itself  of  some  of  the  possibility  of  signif- 
icant engagement.  And  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
not  encourage  active  engagement,  it  robs  its 
available  pursuits  of  relevance. 

"Knowledge"  must  not  be  construed  in  a  nar- 
row sense.  It  is  not  partitioned  by  the  tradi- 
tional academic  departments,  nor  is  it  exclu- 
sively discursive.  And  to  encourage  its  active 
pursuit,  the  university  must  provide  a  greater 
variety  of  paths,  cater  to  a  greater  variety  of 
interests  and  talents.  This  is  a  formidable  un- 
dertaking, and  may  appear  impossible.  But  it 
is  much  more  feasible  if  the  student  is  given 
his  head,  guided  rather  than  directed.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  to  anticipate  the  variety  of  needs  by 
preparing  an  extraordinarily  complex  curric- 
ulum, but  to  permit  and  encourage  the  student 
to  determine  his  own  direction,  and  his  own 
curriculum. 

2.  The  direction  and  character  of  the  learning 
process  in  any  person  is  dependent  upon  his  mo- 
tivation. 

"Motivation"  is  an  imprecise  term.  Fear,  am- 
bition, and  competition  are  highly  successful 
motivations  in  some  senses.  But  clearly  the 
most  valuable  and  efTective  motivation  for 
learning  are  curiosity  in  and  devotion  to  the 
subject  or  the  purpose  of  inquiry.  Nothing 
utilizes  the  resources  of  a  man  so  efficiently  as 
active  interest  in  the  object  of  study,  whether 
science  or  art. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Are  Rules  Rules? 

April  1,  1969 
Dear  President  Abram: 

We,  the  undersigned  gradu- 
ate students,  received  fines 
from  the  University  for  regis- 
tering late.  We  ask  that  you  di- 
rect Miss  Butler,  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  Office,  to  cancel 
these  fines;  our  failure  to  regis- 
ter was  a  result  of  participation 
in  a  student  strike  in  support 
of  the  Black  students'  demands. 

We  all  registered  as  soon  as 
the  strike  ended.  We  consider 
our  actions  in  support  of  our 
political  views  as  a  valid  and 
sufficient  excuse  lor  late  regis- 


tration. We  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  punished  admin- 
istratively for  expressing  those 
views. 

The  Graduate  School's  atti- 
tude— that  "rules  are  rules" — 
is  belied  by  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral persons  known  to  us  (one 
an  occupant  of  Ford  Hall)  also 
registered  late  and  have  not 
oeen  fined.  It  is  also  our  im- 
pression that  administrative 
penalties  were  waived  for 
striking  undergraduates  and 
Blacks.  Therefore  we  feel  that 
the  imposition  of  these  fines  is 
hardly  the  way  to  foster  a 
"Brandeis  Conmiunity."  Rath- 
er, this  is  an  attempt  to  further 
divide  Black  students  from 
White,  undergraduates  and 
graduate  students.  This  is, 
plainly,   an  attempt  to  punish 


dissenting  action. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ermina  Davis 
Johanna  M.  Lessinger 
Allen  Saxe 

Past  and  Present 

To  the  Editor: 

M.  Jay  Rosenberg  has  it  all 
wrong.  What  he  said  was  that 
before  a  Jew  can  be  a  black  na- 
tionalist, he  must  be  a  Zionist 
(or  proud  Jew).  In  fact,  before 
a  Jew  can  be  a  Zionist,  he 
ought  to  be  a  black  nationalist. 
The  present,  perhaps,  dredges 
up  the  past  but  the  past  has 
never  been  known  to  remem- 
ber the  present. 

I  hope  this  answers  the  prob- 
lem M.  Jay  Rosenberg  presents. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Bob  Silverman  *69 


Good  edueation  Is  partly  a  matter  of  sedne- 
tion,  and  very  much  a  matter  of  encouragement 
But  it  Is  also  absolutely  dependent  on  freedom. 
Interest  cannot  be  prescribed.  Further,  the  pur- 
suit or  a  particular  problem  or  area  of  interest 
will  not  necessarily  lead  along  prescribed  paths. 
Anyone  will  accept  restrictions  and  prerequi- 
sites if  his  interests  require  them.  But  one's 
attitude  toward  such  constraints  is  very  dif- 
ferent if  they  are  required  by  the  nature  of  his 
intereit  rather  than  prescribed  by  some  author- 
ity. In  the  first  case  constraints  are,  in  a  sense, 
chosen  after  recognition  of  their  necessity. 

Knowledge  is  naturally  acquired  as  the  result 
of  a  directed  concern.  The  scientist,  artist,  or 
whoever,  acquires  knowledge  in  pursuit  of  a 
goal,  both  to  achieve  it  and  as  a  result  of  such 
achievement.  This  is  an  ideal  state,  the  para- 
digm. The  retention  of  such  knowledge  is  al- 
most certainly  far  greater  than  that  of  knowl- 
edge not  so  inspired.  More  invporiaM,  it  is  un- 
derstood more  profoundly,  since  it  is  connected 
in  a  variety  of  ways  to  immediate  concerns. 
3.  The  ability  of  anyone  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  development,  social  or  intel- 
lectual, is  dependent  not  only  on  the  res-nonsi- 
bility  given  him,  but  on  the  opportunity  to 
choose  such  responsibility. 

A  student  cannot  learn  to  direct  himself  well 
if  he  is  not  required  to  do  so,  or  if  he  is  not 
permitted  to  do  so  freely.  To  be  undertaken  ef- 
fectively, responsibility  must  be  chosen,  which 
requires  the  freedom  to  choose.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  that  the  nature  of  responsibility  be 
chosen — it  often  cannot  be.  But  it  is  obviously 
significant,  and  thus  personally  acceptable,  if 
in  the  service  of  chosen  tasks. 

Discipline,  while  essential,  is  at  best  not  the 
master  of  the  learning  process,  but  the  servant, 
and  should  be  subservient  to  interest  and 
chosen  tasks.  Discipline  is  difficult  primarily 
for  those  who  are  not  very  interested,  laiely 
for  those  who  are.  And  in  the  latter  case,  disci- 
pline is  essentially  a  matter  of  chosen  con- 
straints, not  coercion. 

Again,  the  passivity  of  most  education  dis- 
courages self-chosen  responsibility.  Students 
tend  to  do  what  they  are  told,  and  little  more. 
This  tendency  is  reinforced  by  much  of  the 
regime  of  education.  Information  is  dispensed 
in  courses,  as  if  naturally  bounded  by  semesters 
and  hours.  Adequacy  is  tested  by  examination, 
and  by  implication,  knowledge  is  tested  as  will. 
It  is  an  almost  unavoidable  inference  to  n.ost 
students  that  the  successful  completion  of  as- 
signed work  is  not  only  necessary  but  sufTicicnt. 
And  the  usual  question  is  "How  did  you  do?", 
rather  than  "What  did  you  do?  ".  This  is  not  to 
say  that  such  regime  is  not  a  practical  necessity 
in  many  cases.  It  even  benefits  learning  in 
some  ways.  But  it  also  replaces,  displaces,  and 
inhibits  personal  responsibility  and  concern, 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  mitigate  tiiese 
effects. 

4.  Understanding  is,  as  famously  observed,  an 
internal  state  achieved  only  by  the  individual. 
In  a  sense  then,  each  person  must  teach  himself, 
and  his  personal  endowments  and  motivation 
are  critical.  This  clearly  does  not  imply  tliat 
the  teacher  is  superfluous,  nor  that  his  role  is 
sufficient  if  limited  to  dispensing  information, 
providing  stimulation,  and  correcting  papers. 
The  ideal  student-teacher  relation  is  in  some 
sense  intimate.  The  learning  process  is  essen- 
tially a  dialogue  between  the  student  and  Ids 
"teacher,"  whatever  form  this  teacher  may 
take,  human  being,  book,  computer,  etc.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  feedback-dependent  process,  and 
the  only  adequate  source  of  feedback  for  most 
students  is  a  responsive  person.  It  is  not  acci- 
dental that  many  of  the  giants  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  art  have  been  hand-cultivated,  in  ef- 
fect. The  more  appropriate  and  specific  the 
feedback,  the  more  effective  the  learning. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  necessity  lor  such 
personal   attention,    nor   of   the   recognition    »>f 
students  that  they  need  it.    Impersonal  educa- 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Bj  JOAN  LBVINE 

"Last  Dec&mber  a  rebellion 
of  sorts  took  place  at  the  an- 
nual M.L.A.  (Modem  Language 
Association)  meeting.  The  re- 
bellion was  symptomatic  of  the 
profound  dissatisfaction  felt  by 
many  graduate  students  and 
faculty  members  about  the  pro- 
fession's social  and  political 
function,  the  triviality  of  schol- 
arship, the  narrowness  of  cur- 
ricula, and  the  restraints  put 
on  imaginative  teaching.  Peo- 
ple had  come  to  resent  the  pro- 
fession's persistent  refusal  to 
deal  with  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  the  humanities 
and  society  itself.  Consequently 
they  formed  their  own  work- 
shops at  the  M.L.A.  These 
workshops  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  many  local  conferences 
at  which  people  have  been  dis- 
cussing their  most  urgent  needs 
and  trying  to  develop  new  ways 
of  meeting  them. 
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Such  was  "the  call"  to  a  con- 
ference on  the  'Teaching  of 
Literature:  How  Can  It  Sur- 
vive?" at  B.U.  last  weekend, 
one  of  several  like  conferences 
being  held  throughout  the 
country,  organized  by  members 
of  the  New  University  Confer- 
ence. N.U.C.  operating  from  a 
central  office,  is  trying  to 
spread  the  organization  of  radi- 
cal teachers  on  individual  cam- 
puses, to  set  up  a  legal  system 
by  which  to  defend  against  un- 
fair hiring  and  firing  proced- 
ures, and  to  gain  strength  as  a 
political    voice.    The    first    na- 


tional meeting  of  N.U.C.   will 
be  held  during  the  summer. 

At  this  particular  confer- 
ence, pe<H>le  who  seemed  en- 
trenched in  the  methods  of 
their  profession,  not  liking  it 
very  much,  yet  without  much 
understanding  of  how 
to  change  it,  listened  and  ques- 
tioned four  people,  John  Clay- 
ton, Allen  Grossman,  Meredith 
Tax,  and  Peter  Elbow,  who  are 
all  deeply  involved  in  radical- 
izing their  profession. 

John  Clayton,  speaking  of 
"The  Politics  of  Teaching  Lit- 
erature", objected  strongly  to 
being  a  guardian  of  an  elitist 
tradition,  of  fostering  /aiglo 
superiority,  the  sacrality  of 
Western  literature,  and  the 
mode  of  detached  analysis 
which  emphasizes  "pattern 
rather  than  passion",  turning 
out  "stalemated  intellectual  in- 
dividualism". He  pointed  to  the 
professor's  curious  ability  to 
turn  "gold  into  lead",  and  to 
produce  "managed,  alien  work- 
ers" instead  of  human  beings. 
Offering  no  program  for  change, 
but  only  some  suggestions  for 
changing  the  direction  of  teach- 
ing, he  emphasized  using  works 
of  social  context,  like  Marat- 
Sade  instead  of  Waiting  for 
Godot,  of  pointing  out  the  im- 
plicit political  ethic,  social  and 
psychological  choices  offered  in 
a  work  of  literature.  Of  the 
classroom,  he  said  that  we 
should  be  building  models  of 
the  culture  we  want,  eliminat- 
ing the  snobbery  and  distrust 
of  common  life  interest  in  an 
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elitist  tradition. 

Allen  Grossman  addressed 
himself  to  the  larger  question 
of  "Teaching  Literature  in  a 
Discredited  Civilization",  say- 
ing that:  "No  acumen  about  the 
social  arrangement  of  class- 
rooms, no  exchange  of  prescrip- 
tive for  self-appropriated  learn- 
ing, no  restoration  of  the  vol- 
untary character  of  pedagogi- 
cal relationships  will  make  ac- 
ceptable a  civilization  which  is 
inherently  suicidal  to  own." 

Professor  Grossman  spoke  of 
education  as  "counterfeit  nur- 
turance".  This  involves  "an  ex- 
pensive exchange  of  instinctual 
life  for  symbolic  life."  In  this 
exchange  it  is  not  the  self  but 
unknown  selves  at  the  other 
end  of  society  which  are  des- 
tined in  an  odious  reciprocity 
between  culture  and  society. 

The  inversion  of  the  tradi- 
tional teacher-student  diad  in 
which  the  student  was  the  elite 
member  —  is  a  trace  of  this 
"lethal  economy".  What,  then, 
can  be  "relevant"  teaching? 
Only  that  which  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  world  and  of  its 
own  purpoestes,  in  which  the 
teacher  has  an  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between 
"the  world  as  a  human  state  of 
affairs,  the  book,  and  the  mind 
of  the  student".  Such  divisions 
between  the  reader  and  the 
book,  the  actors  and  the  audi- 
ence turn  aesthetics  into  anaes- 
thetics, a  prime  condition  of 
political  terror:  "Pity  and  ter- 
ror are  emotions  of  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  purged", 
said  Grossman.  The  false  inno- 
cence of  the  humanities  is  a 
central  issue,  one  that  disre- 
gards the  "military-aesthetic  al- 
liance" which  has  stakes  in 
"strategies  of  non-response,  the 
anaesthetic  premises  of  gram- 
mar, anti-ethical  frames  of  the 
classroom,  erosion  of  which  has 
given  us  the  only  truly  sentient 
politics  we  have.  .  ." 

"For  the  radical  imagination 
there  can  be  no  unreal  per- 
sons." Dr.  Grossman  insisted 
that  teachers  must  exhibit  more 
courage  in  their  academic  roles, 
specifically  that  the  tenured 
members  must  abolish  grading, 
that  they  all  should  be  open 
about  their  colleagues,  and  that 
especially  the  professor  must 
explain  to  his  students  "what 
he  is  about,  so  that  he  does  not 
commit  the  final  pedagogic 
crime  of  conferring  the  prob- 
lem unsolved  upon  those  who 
have  come  for  something  else." 

Meredith  Tax,  speaking  of 
"False  Consciousness  and  the 
Structure  of  Literary  Fields", 
addressed  herself  to  specific 
problems  of  her  students,  and 
to  what  relevant  studies  a  rad- 
ical literary  intellectual  may 
pursue.  Her  students  she  saw  as 
products  of  a  repressive  school 
system  and  a  guilt-ridden  nu- 
clear  family,  of  fragmented 
learning  and  undefined  values. 
Solipsism,  madness,  the  inabil- 
ity to  think  things  through,  to 
comprehend  or  resolve  their 
personal  and  social  problems, 
the  fact  of  perception  becom- 
ing more  important  than  the 
thin^  perceived,  and  doubts 
about  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing at  all  are  results  of  the 
present  sy.stem. 

Although  she  acknowledged 
the  limited  extent  to  which 
such  work  was  "revolutionary", 
she  suggested  the  kinds  of  in- 
tellectual work  that  may  bo 
done  by  those  remaining  in  the 
university.  This  entails  exam- 
ining the  ideas  fostered  through 
literature  as  well  as  the  aes- 
thetics, being  more  evaluative 
and  critical  of  the  specific  kinds 
of  viewpoints,  for  example,  the 
dehumanization  of  women  in 
modern  American  literature, 
rather  than  searching  for  eter- 
nal truths,  the  existence  of 
which  .she  doubts.  No  such 
work  has  yet  been  done,  so 
there  are  no  methods  and  tools. 
Looking  forward  to  post-revo- 
lutionary socety,  Miss  Tax  of- 
fered a  vision  of  the  reintegra- 
tion of  literature  as  something 
helpful  and  vital  in  the  life  of 
the  Qpmmunit.y,  as  it  once  was 
in  archaic  societies. 


Analogous  Education 


By  BOB  SHUMAN 
(Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Shuman  '69  is  an  undergraduate)  . 

A  MANY  FEAST  O: 

On  the  Currant  Christus  in  our  centaurg  of  ire  learning. 
De  Nude  whirried  replaces  the  old.  College  becomes  col- 
lage. Universities  become  universe  cities.  Attempts  to  re- 
cover  the  ttse  of  their  faculties.  They  fear  the  fare  of  non- 
cents.  They  shake  as  the  ground  cracks  under  their  featt 
from  tribal  drums.  A  teacher,  a  texture  we  shall  inhibit 
habit,  inhabit  hobbits,  no  nuns  amonk  us  hair. 

The  university  as  it  presently  exists/ exits  is  a  relic  of 
the  cerebretonic  middle  ages  when  large  numbers  of  the 
population  went  mad  separated  (by  threat  of  sin)  from  the 
experiential  organismic/orgasmic  knowledge.  And  we  ve 
stayed  mad.  CELEBRATION  MUST  REPLACE  CEREBRA- 
TION. 

Learning  —  is  play  —  as  when  a  child  learns  to  talk 
and  walk   It  is  a  polymorphous  endeavor. 

ART  orders  CHAOS.  CHAOS  orders  SOCIETY.  Edu- 
cation should  encourage  social  artists. 

In  an  age  of  rapid  technological  change  and  incredible 
information  explosions  the  most  important  BIOLOGI- 
CALLY NECESSARY  TASK  IS  TO  EXPLORE  OUR- 
SELVES so  that  we  may  adopt  whatever  roles  are  neces- 
sary   professor  or  revolutionary,  doctor  or  thief,  admin- 
istrator or  lover  —  without  losing  ourselves  and  destroying 
our  freedom. 

The  university  can  become  the  field  in  which  people 
learn  the  ecological  relationships  that  produce  the  mo«t 
creative  bio-energetic  flows. 

The  way  in  which  the  space  of  the  universtity  is  organ- 
ized (architecture)  must  consUntly  challenge  the  percep- 
tions and  assumptions  of  its  inhabitants.  It  must  be  an 
analogue  to  the  educational  process.  Separated  classes  m 
separate  square  classrooms  on  separate  floors  for  separate 
disciplines  in  separate  square  buildings  for  separate  schooU 
must  stop. 

Reason  U  but  a  tool  of  energy.  It  approximates  reality, 
but  only  the  whole  organism  can  experience  reality. 

In  an  age  of  television,  computers,  telephones,  high- 
ways jet  planes,  microfilm,  micrograms,  paperbacks,  the 
university  with  its  rules  and  requirements  and  degrees  and 
examinations  is  an  insane,  irrational,  irrelevant  institution 
for  increasingly  large  numbers  of  open,  playful,  self-educat- 
ing people. 

Radical  arts  must  replace  liberal  arts;  the  humanities 
no  longer  encourage  us  to  be  humane.  Radical  in  the  sense 
of  root/essence  of  the  organism.  Anarchic/archaic  to  .show 
the  unique  and  the  common.  Like  DNA.  We  each  have  a 
unique  combination  of  the  same  materials. 

As  science  approaches  reality  (Newton  — »  Einstein) 
education  must  be  analagous.  Teacher /.student  relaiion- 
ship  will  be  replaced  by  the  free  comingling  of  energy  — 
synergy. 

As  long  as  the  concept  of  academic  freedom  is  used  to 
maintain  the  privileges  of  professionalism  by  the  faculty, 
rather  than  to  protect  the  right  of  people  to  determine  what 
resources  they  wi.'di  to  have  available  in  a  time-space  for 
learning,  university  education  will  occur  more  frequently 
through  high-energy  confrontations.  Establi.shed  authori- 
ties and  institutions  will  respond,  no  doubt,  with  increas- 
ing violence  and  repression. 

The  amazing  Paradox:  At  the  Jiame  time  the  society  is 
more  politically  repressive,  more  and  more  opportunities 
for  non-institutional  learning  are  happening.  ABANOON 
THE  BUILDINGS  called  "Brandeis"  AND  GO  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  LAND. 


RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

An  interesting  and  unique  position  for  a  mothemafics 
major  working  with  a  small  group  of  scientists  in  ther- 
mionic energy  conversion  for  space  applications.  Duties 
involve  data  analysis,  laboratory  experimentation,  use 
of  small  computers,  and  report  preparation. 

No  specific  experience  or  course  work  is  required,  but 
the  candidate  should  be  interested  in  and  have  the 
ability  to  become  rapidly  familiarized  with  modest  level 
background  information  in  such  areas  as  plasma  phy- 
sics, surface  physics  and  chemistry,  metallurgy  and 
physicol  electronics. 

The  level  and  variety  of  octivitiet  and  responsibilities 
will  be  o  direct  function  of  the  condidate's  interests 
ond  obility. 


Contact  J.  H.  Weinstein  ot  894-8700. 
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Chomsky  Review— II 

Canning  the  Mandarins 

By   JOHN  VIERTEL 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE-  This  article  is  the  conclusion  oj  a  two-part  review  oj  Noam  Chomsky's 
aeries  of  essays,  AMERICAN  POWER  AND  THE  NEW  MANDARINS.) 

The  two  main  essays  that  remain  to  be  discussed  deal  with  the  history  of  our  times.  The 
two  levels  of  Chomsky's  treatment  distinguished  in  the  first  part  of  this  review  could  thus  be 
described  as  1)  historical,  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  the  events  themselves;  and  2)  biston- 
©craphieal,  concerned  with  the  critique  of  the  Liberal  scholar's  treatment  of  the  events,  the 
Liberal's  ideology  which  is  there  revealed  and  finally  Chomsky's  analysis  of  the  social  role  ol 
the  intellectuals  which  produces  this  ideology. 

In  the  essay  on  "The  Revolutionary  Pacifism  of  A.  J.  Muste"  Chomsky  examines  the  his- 
torical development  of  American  policy  in  the  Pacific  in  the  relations  of  the  U.S.  with  Japan 
before  Pearl  Harbor.The  similarities  between  Japan's  policies  in  Manchuria  and  China  and 
America's  present  policies  in  Southeast  Asia  arc  strikingly  presented.  All  the  mam  elenrients 
are  present  the  right  of  free  economic  expansion,  the  paternal  benevolence  that  sees  itself 
supporting  progressive  institutions  and  suppressing  anarchy  and  disorder,  as  well  as  the  need 
to  resist  the  expansion  of  Communist  domination.  All  this  too  was  accompanied  by  the  sci- 
entific development  of  counter-insurgency  techniques  and  the  deployment  of  air  power  against 
centers  of  population. 

The  disparity  on  standards  of  evaluation  applied  to  Japanese  and  to  American  policy  in 
Asia  are  for  Chomsky  again  striking  evidence  of  the  "Objective"  character  of  "responsible 
scholarship."  Tlie  more  critical  examination  of  American  policy  in  striving  to  contain  Japan- 
ese expansion  reveals  not  only  the  causes  of  World  War  II,  but  also  of  our  present  mvolvement 
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in  Asia. 


Prediction  Fulfilled 
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Noam  Chomsky:  no  answers  hut  a  clear  delineotlon  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

Liberals  and  Power  of  the  economic  structures  up- 
on     which      the      bureaucratic 

Chomsky's     main     thesis     is  elites  are  based,  and  the  pos- 

that  this  ideology   is   based  on  sible    differences    in    dynamics 

the   social  role   of  the  Liberal  vvhich    these     base    structures 

intellectuals  as  an  elite  seeking  might  induce,  are  not  discussed 

to  manipulate  and  control  the  by  Chomsky.  To  this  reviewer 

,   V.  ,    ,      .  .    „   ^.       *.  4'  t      •  4      *         1       *u  *    mass    of    the    people.    In    the  it  would  seem  the  most  neces- 

al   Scholarship      the  the    anti-fascist    struggle;    that   western  world  they  increasing-  sary  extension  to  complete  the 

?  book,  but  the  last  to   the    r«aj»stjc'^  policy  of ^appe^^^^^^    jy  geek  to  assume  the  places  of  analysis. 

Shortcoming 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that 
Chomsky  does  not  take  sullici- 
ently  into  consideration  the 
main  argument  raised  against 
^^  the  Anarchist  model  of  revolu- 
tion: that  without  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  repressive  state  ap- 
paratus the  revolution  is  not 
capable  of  dcionding  its  at- 
tainments. To   be  sure,   Cliom- 


ciple      that      "knowledge 
power."  The  claims  of  profes- 
sional expertise,  of  the  achieve- 

social 
are 


Chomsky  quotes  Muste's  prediction,  in  1941,  that  after  victory  in  the  Pacific  War,  the 
U  S  would  have  to  seek  world  domination,  would  come  to  feel  that  "our  only  safety  lies  in 
making  ourselves  'impregnable.'  But  that  .  .  .  means  being  able  to  decide  by  preponderance  of 
military  might  any   international  issue  that  might  arise." 

Such  a  striking  prophecy  again  raises  the  question:  whose  view  of  the  world  is  more  real- 
istic that  of  the  "sentimental  ideologue"  like  Muste,  or  that  of  the  "responsible  scholar?"  To 
Chomsky,  Mnste's  revolutionary  pacifism  seems  both  eminently  realistic  and  highly  moral. 
Chomsky  explicitly  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  whether  it  was  entirely  so  in 

the  context  of  World   War  II;    — 

thus  the  problem  of  reconciling   oppression."  Central  Government,  who  were 

revolutionary  p^icifism  with  the       I  shall  return  to  the  problem   more  interested  in  suppressing 
necessary     support     of     the   of  non  violence  below.  the  revolution  in  Catalonia  and 

people's  struggle  for  liberation       in  the  essay  on  "Objectivity   Valencia    than    in    conducting 

from  the  Fascist  invaders.  One   and   Liber  ' 

miglU  meinlion  in  this  conncc-    first  in  the  dook,  oui  me  ium  w   mt;    icaiisi,i«;     pvuvj  ui  appcas-    jy  seek  to  assume  the  places  of   analy 
tion,   that  to   view  the   acts  of   be   written,   the   two   levels   of   ing    Britain    and    the    Western    povver    and    leadership    within 
tiie     European     Resistance     as   treatment     converge.    For    the   powers  with  the  hope  of  sccur-    ^^j^^     government     bureaucracy 

noble  and  heroic  and   to  treat   events    analyzed    in    the    main   ing  their  support  proved  much    ^^^    |j^^    large    corporations 

quite  similar  acts  of  the  Viet-    body   of   the   essay   themselves   less    realistic    than    a    revolu-   ^j^^    "power    structure "    They 
namese   resistance  against   for-    involve  the  political  role  of  the   tionary  policy  of  mobilizing  the    become  the  bureaucratic  mani- 
eign     invaders     as     atrocities,    intellectuals:    as   the   vanguard    broad    masses,    both    in    Spain    iestation  of  the  Baconian  prin- 
again    represents   the    applica-   elite  in  revolutionary  struggles,    and  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
tion  of  a  double  standard  that   These   events   are    the    revolu-   North  Africa. 
is  fliflicult  to  reconcile  with  any   tion    in    Catalonia    during    the 

criteria   of   objectivity.  liist  phase  of  the  Spanish  Civil    prraiir  T  ihenH^m  Fxnliineil   menV  of' a^Vafue-nJutraf  "I 

Limits  of  Non-violence        ^^^Uical  "^  c'rffl    The^^^'accoun?   Erratic  Liberalism  Explained  ^,^^     behavioral     science. 

critical    scrutiny     ine     accoum        These  arguments  will  not  be    complemented     by     such     con     ^^ 
What  is  involved  here  is  the   of    these    events    initially    pre-    wholly  unfamiliar  to  those  who   ceptions  as  Brzezinski's   "tech-    g^y.^   analysis   dramatically 
central   problem   of   the    limits   sentcd  by  t"^.  V<*"^^""*^^^,J""    have   read   the   Trotskyist   and  netronic    society"    giving    "or-    brines    to     liffht    the     rarailox 
of  non-violence    Muste  was  not   {^5*^  ^^'^^^wod'^hv     I  ibe^^^^^   Anarchist  critiques  of  the  late    ganization-oriented,        applica-    ^j^j^i^    this    argument    entails: 
insensitive     to     this     P rob  em     [^^.^^^.^y     "".^^^^^^^^  thirties.     Chomsky     draws     on   tion-minded    intellectuals '    ac-    the   state   organized   to   dclcnd 

Cii()in.sky  quotes  him:  So  long  scholars,  lie  sho\js  >"»' J;PO"  these  as  well  as  on  other  ma-  cess  to  "power,  prestige  and  the  ^he  revolution  has  never  vet 
as  we  are  not  dealing  honestly  tan  eons  collectivization  by  terials  to  compile  a  documcnta-  good  life.'  It  is  the  ideology  1.^1,^^,  ^^  destroy  these  attain- 
and  adequately  with  the  ninety   Anarchist    workers    and     poor   tion  that  is  again  tremendously    of  a  social  statum  of  New  Man-    ,neiit"  ^ 

percent    of    our    problem    (the   peasants  did  "ot ,|ow^»;^  "\^,,f/;    impressive  and  persuasive.  But   darins   imposing    itself   on   our        i„   ^1,^   final    essay   "On    Re- 

ic    society.  ^,  ,       sistence,"    Chomsky    argues    in 

in-        Correspondingly,       Chomsky    ^^vor     of     non-violent     tactics 

e,    .- -    . .  1   4K       4  I  •    •♦    i^iAv^iwaic     yv».ic    i3^    Tcady    to   sees  in  the  counter-revolution-   f^j.    the     anti-war     movement. 

hypocritical,  about  our  concern  ^abotaged  the  struggle  against  approve  of,  and  to  support  the  ary  role  of  the  vanguard  elite  gut  the  commitment  to  non- 
over  the  ten  percent  of  violence  the  fascists,  but  on  in«  con  counter-revolutionary  role  of  in  Spain  no  mere  aberration  or  violence  is  not  categorical  he 
employed  by  the  rebels  against   trary  the  Communists  ana  me    ^j^^    Communist    "vanguard    degeneration    of    the    Leninist 

elite;"     and     on    the    historio-   tradition.  He  accepts  the  Anar- 
graphical    level,    why    so    dis-   chist    critique    of   the   Leninist 

tinguished   a    Liberal  historian    party    model,    and    feels    that    ^ 

as     Gabriel     Jackson,     in     his   Bakunin's     critique     of     Marx,    bVutal  violenc'c   and  struggling 

highly  praised  The  Spanish  Re-    which   predicted   this   develop-    against  centuries  of  oppression. 

public     and     the     Civil     War:    ment,    is   also    worthy    of   con-    j^^j.   does  a   general   sympathy 

1931-1939,  refuses  even  to  con-   sideration.    Chomsky    sees    the   f^^.      non-violence      necessarily 

sider     the     Anarchist     account   Russian    Revolution,    like    that    conflict  with  his  sympathy  for 

and  ignores  completely  the  ar-   in  Catalonia,  as  the  work  of  a    spontaneous  revolution.  In  the 

guments  and  evidence  present-   creative,     spontaneous     mass   revolutionary     act     itself,     the 

ed  in  its  favor.  movement,    taken    over    by    a    actual     violence     has     usually 

•^  power-hun^y  intellectual  elite,    i^^^cn  minimal.   Most  observers 

Chomsky    is    of    course    not   which    then    becomes    a      red    3^^   historians   have  expressed 

making  a  personal  criticism  of   bureaucracy,"   increasingly   re-    astonishment  at  the  small  num- 

Jackson;   it   is  just   because   of   pressive,     increasingly     brutal,    ^^^j,    ^f    casualties    involved    in 

the  exceptionally  high  qualities   increasingly  fearful  of  i>opular    those     critical     actions     before 

of    Jackson's    scholarship    that   and    spontaneous    mass    action,    vvhich  the  old  order  crumbled. 

he  reveals  all  the  more  strik-    of   any    action   not    completely    ^j^^  ^^^  violence,  the  savagery 

ingly   the   consequences  of  the   under  their  control.  and    the     inhuman    atrocities, 

basic  but  unexplicated  presup-       This  elitist  conception  of  po-    (j,^iy   come   in   the   struggle   to 

positions   which   underlie    "ob-   litieal    action    and    the    elitists    defend    the    revolution    against 

jective    and    responsible"    Lib-   anxieties    to    manipulate    and    those  seeking  restoration  of  the 

oral  scholarship;  the   ide-   control  they  share  with  the  in-    ^^^    order.    Out    of    this    then 

ology  that  pervades  the     Lib-    tellectuals    of   the    Liberal    Es-    grow  the  monstrous  organs  of 

oral  establishment  in  which  the   tablishment.     This     is    thus     a    repression,   the   Committee   for 

professional    intellectual    func-   theory  of  convergence  of  Soviet   public  Safety,  the  Revolution- 

tions,    and    which    must    be  and    Western    society — though   ary  Tribunals  and  secret  police 

brought  out  and  examined  be-   this    process    is    by    no    means    organizations,  by  which  all  the 

fore    one    can    begin    to    work   completed,   and   important  dii-    gims  and  ideals  of  the  revolu- 

towards   a   scholarship   that   is   ferences  remain.  The  most  cru-    tion    are    negated.    Again    the 

truly  objective.  cial   of   these  differences,   that   central  paradox. 


violence  on  which  the  present  liciency  of  production,  quite  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^j,^  ^^^^ 
system  is  based),  there  is  some-  the  opposite;  that  it  was  not  analysis  of  why  the  Liberal  in 
thing    ludicrous,    and    perhaps   the    Anarchist    militias    which    tellectuals    were    so    ready    t 
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would  certainly  not  seek  to 
imix)se  it  upon  those  groups  in 
our  society  who  are  defending 
themselves     against    the     most 
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Paradox  Remains 

Nor  will  a  way  to  resolve 
the  paradox  easily  be  found. 
Even  investigation  and  critique 
of  all  the  existing  models  ol 
revolution  will  not  be  of  very 
great  help,  though  of  course 
these  must  be  studied.  But  they 
represent  conditions  too  vastly 
different  from  our  own  to  yield 
very  many  insights  applicable 
to  strategies  for  social  change 
in  advanced  industrial  so- 
cieties. 

This  then  would  represent 
one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  to  which  truly  respon-* 
sible  intellectuals  could  apply 
themselves.  It  might  be  asked, 
why  one  should  expect  this  of 
intellectuals,  when  their  self- 
interest  so  evidently  must  be 
to  preserve  the  privilege  of 
their    elite    status.     But    they 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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rest  of  the  show.  And  then 
there  was  Scott  Johnson's 
lighting  —  an  inspiration,  and 
Cheryl  McFadden's  choreog- 
raphy —  dazzling  and  Michael 
Gass's  costumes  —  a  revelation 
(navel  gazers  at  the  show  will 
,  ^  pardon  the  pun)  ...  But  wait 
By   BOWARD   ERMAN  ing,  film  and  light  shows  into  — j'^  running  out  of  superla- 

,,     ,  ,     the    most    creative,    most    m-   tives. 

Misery  and  irailty  have  ai-  gpi,.ed,  and  most  entertaining  ^  ,  .,  music  for  example. 
ways  been  easier  to  de^nbe  ^fudent  productionl  have  ever  crifg  Safin  noTon?r>^iPP^ 
than   success    or    bl  ss.    Milton   ^^^  ^^  Brandeis.  {ogether   a   talented  band,   but 

^s^t^  d?am^ll?  Kct^r  ^^  Some  Prohlems  ^^{^J^^^^^^^^^ 
Paradise  Lost.  And  as  Dante  Oh.  there  were  some  prob-  ^P^'T^^.^^'f^^^etin  the  a u^  nee 
journeys  from  hell  to  paradise,  lems.  Both  the  beginning  and  the  «]^^^^fjf  ^"  i^^^^.^fn^" 
the  sharp  graphic  descriptions  the  second  act  dragged  a  little.  *^.  Pfl^Ji^'^Rut  ft  ^s  inore 
disappea?  in  a  difficult  search  The  plot  was  initiated  by  a  J^^"^,f.^f^^^;^?"l^^-Jt  llso  ex- 
lor  \tords.  But  bliss  is  word-  rather  trite  sequence-a  jilted  ^,^^1^"^^^?^^  c  h  u  n  k  s  of 
less;  at  the  center  of  paradise,  actress/ reporter  seeks  revenge  Pj?^^,i.„^"^irom  Bu^  Berk- 
he  faints.                                  .     .  on  Revolver's  manager  by  ex-  ^P  ^"^.^rfi«^7^eacS's  drc^^^^ 


Revolver  Scores  a  BuUseye 

By   BOWARD   ERMAN  Ing,  film  and  light  shows  into 

,,     ^  ,     the    most    creative,    most    m- 

[isery   and  irailty  have  al-  gpij-^d,    and   most   entertaining 


1    saw    this    years    ni-^^name  the    structure     oi    uie     yiay —   I     VaV^lia 

production   in  the   Laurie   the-  focusing   on   each  of   the   four  ^,^^*^''% 

atre.  Instead,  they  just '  '  '^ '^  ♦"-"   rhvthms   ol 

off   the   bleachers  and    — „^^, ,      . 

But  the  meaning  is  the  same,  anticipation   made  me   a   little 


rie   me-  focusing    on   eacn   oi   me   luui    ",  ^rrr;.  ">   i-iura    Nvro    in    a 

poured  xnembers  of  the  group    n  turn   ^^^^^.^  i^^^.^^^t  d^^^^  ^«^- 

danced,  --became  evident,  my  lack  of  song  ^^T  single   out   Craig,   I 

^'"  '^  "  But  the  meaning  is  the  same,  anticipation   made  me   ajittle   ver.      1 1   i         k  ^^^^.j^j^    ^^^g 

Amy  Cohen,  Phil  uoiasiein,  ureg  x-reati^p          ^^^^    smashing    success    of    the       g^^  ^j^jg  i^  really  nit-pickmg  ^^^   -^  j   single   out  the  songs 

—  Stella   at  the    Rose "I  evening  than  any  mere  review,   compared  with  the  overwhelm-  ..u-Haul     of     the     Mountain 

Meiia   ax  rne    ^U5«                                                    |       ^^^^  ^.^pj^    ^         --hased   ^^  'iriumphs.   The    production  ^ing'^  or  ''Uptown  Girl,"  then 

upon  a  script  by  Stan   1  nomas   jj^^i^^d    brilliantly    witty    lines  ^.       overlook   a   little  country 

— counterpointed      the      wnoie    (intellectual   humor)   with  hil-  ^^  called  "Since  You  Walked 

myth  of  pop-rock  success  in  a   g^ious    slap-stick    in    the   same  ^^^  ^^  j^y  Door"? 

group     called     "Revolver      combination     that    makes    the  ^j,j  ^,j^  ^^^1  Janis  Joplin  .  .  . 

against    the    internal    feuds  ^          brothers    so    appealing.  ^^      female    acting 

ong    its   four   niembers   and   ^^             -^^  ^^re  delightful  by  ,„?',>ht  to  tL  men^      hope). 

^ir    very    individual    dreams   themselves-^nd  technical  vir-  <"%^^^,'*Vohen    uie    Brandeis 


No  Place  to  Go 


.Sharon  Sooho. 


agai 

their    very    individual    "reams  themselves— «nd  technical  vir-   ;""A"V"cohen    the    Brandeis 

L • "  ^  and   backgrounds.   But   that   is  4^.osities   at  times  —  but   also  *s    Amy    v^unri.        „     ^    .. 

Sometime   ago   the  art  critic   collectors,  does  suggest  a  very        tting  it  simply,   indeed.  For  ^.g^efully    integrated    into    the  (Continued   on  Page  b) 

Clement  Greenberg  wrote  that   poignant    question     about    the   ^j^^  ^^.^y^,  g^ow   was  a  multi-  _ 

an  artist  might  one  day  call  a   future  of  painting.  We  ^egin  to  j^^,^;^    production    that    wove 


iEFEERlta 


'*  J 


•>;..^  i'* ' 


'^  v.i'^4>' 


blank     canvas     a     painting,   wonder  whether  the  artist  has   together  dance,  live  music,  act' 

"though  not  necessarily  a  sue-   explored    all    possible   avenues    ___ —— 

cessful   one"    Painting    of    the  towards    an    ultimate    compre-   ^^jgt   has   to   search   hard   for 
Iwentieth     century     tends     to-   hension  of  the  essence  of  paint-   ^y^^  answers  to  these  questions 
wards    flatness    and    generally   ing.  We   wonder,  moreover,  if   jf  ^e  are  to  prevent  the  actual- 
asserts  the  two   dimensionality   the  artist  has  run  out  of  mate-    j^ation    of    Grecnbcrg's    blank 

oi  the  canvas.  Post-World  War   rial.  Probably  not,  but  today  s^.^^^^^  proposal^ 

II  painting  of  the  40's  and  50s    _ 

docs  away  with  tigural  subject 
inatler,  and  is  most  dynamical- 
ly   an   exercise    in    media,    i.e., 
the   painter   is   concerned   with 
the  nature  of  paint  in  a  paint- 
ing and   not  with  represenlmg 
in  paint  a  subject  derived  from 
nature.    The    Abstract    Expres- 
sionists   of    the    40's    and    50  s 
look    obvious   pleasure    m    the 
richness   of   paint.   The   surface 
of  one  of  llieir  canvases  is  built 
up     with     abundant     dabs     of 
thickly  applied  paint.  The  Ab- 
stract   Expressionists    had    the 
Cubists     and    Fauvists    as    ex- 
amples.  The  Cubists  dealt  pri- 
marily   with   the    structure    of 
tiie  canvts  as  a  two  dimension- 
al    object     and     the     Fauvists 
dealt  with  painting  as  a  treat- 
ment of  color. 

Frank     Stella    continues     in 
this     decade    to     pursue     both 
problems — structure  and    color 
in  painting— but  in  contrast  to 
the    loose    painterly    treatment 
of  the  Abstract  Expressionists, 
his   large  canvases  are  tightly 
controlled,    flat  areas   of   color. 
Stella    once    said    in    an    inter- 
view, "I  tried  to  keep  the  paint 
as  good  as  it  was  in  the  can. 
Large  Canvases 
The    current    Stella    Exhibi- 
tion at   the   Rose    Art  Museum 
is   of   the    artists    most    recent 
works    The  canvases  are  huge. 
Shapes   are  repeated.   General- 
ly,    the    approach    seems    di- 
rected    by     an    overwhelming 
concern    for    an    honest    treat- 
ment of  the   canvas   as   a  two 
dimensional    object    a"^,  ^ivc 
the    nature    of    color     Stellas 
canvases    vibrate.    The     colors 
are    astounding,    whether   they 
please    or    not,    and    the    color 
combinations  work  together  el- 

fectively.  ,  .  ,  i        ^^ 

Stella's     work,     highly     es- 
teemed   today    by   cntics_ana 


•pi.,...  I.  .M  .r.-.m..k  -  .M.,«..kH... «.,...  c, .  0...'.  0.'  r  i-na  ....,...*...«.,•..  c.^ 


The  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  l.kes  to 
statf  its  world-wide  network  of  satelhte  tracking  stations 
wUh  me^o  unusual  intelligence  and  abil.ty.The  trouble 
k  of  course  that  most  such  men  are  either  still  in 
'^,^li  nr  nirpqdv  sDoken  for  by  one  or  another  of  the 
nro'essronf  fhe'me'n  wTsend  to  Spain.  Peru  Ethiopia 
Td  elsewhere  must  have  career  plans  which  are  stiM 
Vl^TJ   nr  bP  willina  at  least  to   acquire  some 

there  a"e  broad  ^pporlunities  tor  advar,cemer,l  as  well. 
Administrator.  (617)  864-7910, 

SMITHSONIAN 
ASTROPHYSICAL 
_^      OBSERVATORY 

60  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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BANKS  Sq. 
TO  BOSTON 


A  complete 
Plont-on-Prcmises 

955  MAIN  ST..  WALTHAM 

Junction  Rte.  20  Cr  1  17  i Banks  Square). 


Playterinvents  the  first-day  tampon 


(We  took  the  inside  out 

to  show  you  how  different  it  is.) 

Outside:  it's  softer  and  silky  (no/cardbcardy). 
Inside :  it's  so  extra  absorbent ...  it  even  protects  on 
your  first  day.  Your  worst  day! 

In  every  lab  test  agrinst  the  old  cardboardy  kind .  ..^ 
the  Playtex  tampon  was  always  more  absorbent. 
Actually  45%  more  absorbent  on  the  average 
than  the  leading  regular  tampon. 

Because  it's  different.  Actually  adjusts  to  you. 
It  flowers  out.  Fluffs  out.  Designed  to  protect  every 
inside  inch  of  you.  So  the  chance  of  a  mishap 
is  almost  zero!            ^  f^*^ 
Try  it  fast.                    1  i 
Why  Uvc  in  the  past?      r  "  ...t.^i-h... 
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Canning  the  Mandarins    Abernathy  Speaks 
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Revolver 


(Continued  from  Pa^e  4) 

come  to  feel,  in  many  cases  in- 
creasingly   keenly,    the    price 
they  must  pay   for  this  privi- 
lege— the  loss  of  humanity,  the 
inhibition     of     creativity,     the 
growing    superficiality     and 
emptiness    of   their    lives,    and 
the     ever     increasing     anxiety 
about     the     ultimate     end     to 
which    the    brutality    and    de- 
structiveness  of  the  forces  they 
serve    will    lead.    Self-interest 
must  not  be  interpreted  in  too 
narrow  a  manner;  such  an  in- 
terpretation   is    itself    derived 
from  the  ideology  of  the  bour- 
geoisie.    Nor    need     the    tran- 
scendence   of    narrow    self-in- 
terest be  possible  only  for  the 
young.  The  tradition  of  radical 
social    critique    offers    enough 
examples.  Its  seeds  lie  deep  in 
the     intellectual     tradition     it- 
self: that  creativity  must  spring 
from    the   critical  examination 
and  truthful  portrayal  of  that 
which  is,  and  that  the  first  pre- 
requisite for  this  is  the  fullest 
growth  of  freedom. 

Chomsky's  essays  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  fijial  answers  to 
the  problems  they  raise —  this 
distinguishes  him  from  the 
elitist  who  knows  all  the  an- 
swers— they  merely  delineate 
the  problems  more  distinctly, 
so  that  we  can  better  come  to 
grips  with  them.  Can  a  spon- 
taneous movement  for  social 
change  possibly  meet  these 
complex  problems?  One  thing 
is  obvious — that  the  elitist 
vanguards  have  failed  quite 
utterly  to  do  so. 


Perhaps    I    might    hazard    a 
suggestion,  quite  tentative  and 
certainly  not  well-defined:  that 
the  answer  might  be  sought  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  Nor- 
man Mailer  in  Barbarj  Shore, 
to  my  mind  the  most  important 
American  political  novel  of  the 
post-war  era.  But  not  merely, 
as  he  has  it,  in  the  preservation 
of  Socialist  culture  —  he  was 
writing    at    a    time    when    one 
could   hope  for  very   little  — 
rather  in  the  development  and 
continued  creation  of  that  cul- 
ture:  not  as  the  culture  of  a 
small  intellectual  elite,  but  of 
a  broad  movement,  shared  and 
defined   in  common  by  all  its 
participants,  not  as  a  purely  in- 
tellectual and  academic  super- 
structure, but  as  a  living  force 
in    which   thought   and    action, 
morals    and    strategy,    art   and 
life  are  united  t»  enrich  each 
other. 


(Continued  from  Page  1)  words  of  the  ConstitntioB  for   ,     ^^•■**»««^  '«•««  ^^^  5) 

man  of  the  movement,  the  Rev.  **?«^  impact.  Though  he  waa  •'*™  J^^^'^f^  »«*   then,  what 

Dr.  Ralph  David  Abernathy.  "®*    Martin    Lather    King,    he  ^  Ro»y«  Goodman's  hilarious 

Dr.   Abernathy  came   to   the  ^^^^J^^  ^^   ***^    '**'«  **"«»•  *■*  "•^T  rendition  of  "Gloria"? 

North    from    Charleston,    S.C.»  ??f    ^'*®    audience    responded  And  how  many  Cheryl  McFad- 

where  he  was  leading  a  hospi-  J^«    ^^y      sSLJ^iiJ;   "^S  <*^»»  ^^   there  really?    Is  she 

f^^T^^rrro^r^l^g^nl^^^  ~     "^     *--  just  a  Ulented  choreoVapherr 
by  the  administration  of  a  hos 


To  such  a  culture  Noam 
Chomsky's  book  makes  an  im- 
portant contribution;  it  points 
out  the  direction  in  which  the 
answers  to  our  most  pressing 
problems  must  be  sought. 


Rule-Moking 

Weekly  meetings  of  the 
Environmental  Com- 
mittee have  begun  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  create  rules 
for  the  University.  The  new- 
ly elected  Student  Council 
representatives  jomed  th  e 
conunittee  last  week  as  they 
conducted  two  days  of  hear- 
ings on  protest  and  demon- 
stration rules,  and  met  to  be- 
gin rule-making.  Professor 
Jerold  Auerbach  was  named 
the  Committee's  permanent 
chairman. 


pital  in  that  city.  He  returned 
there  that  night  and  was  ar- 
rested on  Friday. 

He  used  his  current  work  as 
the  basis  for  his  restating  of 
his  belief  in  the  non-violent 
way  that  his  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  has 
preached  for  the  past  15  years. 
By  using  violence,  demonstrat- 
ors play  into  their  oppressors* 
hands,  he  said.  His  plea  to  "Let 
us  keep  it  non-violent'*  drew 
his  biggest  hand  from  the  audi- 
ence. 

Before  he  turned  to  his  dis- 
cussion of  tactics,  Abernathy 
talked  about  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  Poor  People's  cam- 
paign which  he  intends  to 
start  on  May  11  in  Washington. 
He  announced  that  he  plans  to 
take  100  poor  people  of  all 
colors  to  the  Capitol  on  that 
Mother's  Day  Sunday  and  start 
a  drive  for  various  laws  that 
aid  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the 
unemployed,  and  the  young. 
The  demand  for  the  18-year  old 
voting  age  was  one  of  his  six 
points. 

Abernathy  used  most  of  his 
speech  to  try  to  take  hold  of 
the  leadership  of  the  black 
movement.  He  dismissed  many 
of  the  black  groups  that  advo- 
cate leaving  the  country  or  vio- 
lently overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Throughout  his  talk,  Aber 
nathy  recalled  the  Biblical  and 
Greek  scholars  for  emphasis 
and  referred  his  listeners  to  the 


Comiil  Ckithns 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

men  of  the  Student-Faculty 
Relations  Committee. 

Elected  at  the  meeting  on 
Sunday  night,  April  27  were: 
Dick  Hoffman,  '72,  and 
Jamie  Broder,  '72,  Elections 
Committee;  Mike  Gould,  *72, 
Film  Committee;  Elaine  Stol- 
ler,  '71,  Handbook-Directory; 
Kathy  Power,  '71,  and  Marc 
Mandel,  '71,  Orientation; 
Jackie  Hyman,  '71.  Library; 
Diane  Wheaton,  '70,  and 
Leah  Press,  '71,  Residence; 
and  Rick  Larsen,  '72,  Social. 

The  Council  postponed  de- 
cision on  the  EPC  chairman. 
Three  candidates,  Mike 
Fleischer,  '70,  Janet  Corpus, 
*70,  and  Art  Levine,  '70,  en- 
tered the  race,  but  many 
Council  members  wished  to 
delay  a  vote  till  the  next 
meeting,  set  for  Monday, 
May  5,  at  9  p.m. 

No  one  entered  the  con- 
tests for  chairmen  of  Charity 
Week,  Cholmondeley's  En- 
tertainment Committee.  In- 
tercollegiate Relations  Com- 
mittee, or  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 


A  devotee  of  Busby  Berkley 
too?  A  delightful  comedien?  A 
uni-cyclist?  An  opera  singer? 
Or  the  new  Marlene  Dietrich 
of  the  sixties? 

The  Production  Numbers 

For  holding  it  all  together,  I 
suppose  credit  must  go  to  di- 
rector Andy  Harmon.  And  witli 
that,  I'll  turn  from  the  individ- 
uals— whoever's  been  left  out, 
is  hereby  entitled  to  write  their 
own  rave  lines — to  the  pro- 
duction numbers.  Shall  I  men- 
tion that  delightful  take-off  on 
advertisements  that  invade 
Merril's  (Phil  Goldstein)  do- 
mestic life  —  a  number  that 
somehow  avoids  all  the  sopho- 
moric  pit-falls  that  ad-parodies 
are  so  prone  to  fall  over?  Or, 
while  on  the  domestic  scene. 
Peach's  (Peter  Battis)  hilari- 
ous Jewish  mother  in  one  of  the 
films.  Or  the  Fellini-type  car- 
nival that  brings  Pierce's  (Amy 
Cohen)  dream  to  a  crashing 
conclusion? 

But  wait. — Enough.  I  mean, 
like,  I  do  want  to  share  this  ex- 
perience with  you.  Like,  I 
want  to  show  you  where  it's  at. 
I  mean,  if  you  weren't  there,  I 
want  you  to  know.  (Hey,  man, 
don't  Bogart  that  joint).  You 
see,  it  was  like  this  whole 
thing.  I  mean,  like  it  was 
everything  together  .  .  . 

Oh  hell,  I'm  beginning  to 
feel  faint  .  .  . 
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SUMMER  JOBS 
WE  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  JOB  JUST  FOR  YOU! 

NATIONAL  AGENCY  OF 
STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

P.  O.  Box  52492 
New  Orleans,  Loulsiono  70150 

Cosh   n  Check   Q  Money  Order   n 

GENTLEMAN:   PLEASE  SEND   1969  SUMMER  JOB   DIRECTORIES 

CHECKED  BELOW. 

n  VACATION    RESORT    JOBS     $3.00 

Work  with  students  at  America's  finest  Resorts. 

D  FOREIGN    JOBS     $3.00 

Goin  voluoble  experiences  abroad  with  poy, 

n  CAREER  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES    $3.00 

Stort  your  coreer  working  with  America's  best  companies. 

n  SPECIAL  OFFER  —  Our  latest  bulletin 
which  contains  all  three  job  fields  plus 
a  special  job  assignment  for  you.  Please 
state  interest  and  desired  location  ....  $4.00 


Touring  Europe  in  *69  ? 
Remember 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA! 


It's  easy  to  go  there! 


Meet  the  young  people  of  Prague.  See  the 
historic  landmarks:  Hradcany  Castle, 
Wenceslaus  Square,  the  little  Golden  Street 
where  Kafka  lived,  the  oldest  university  In 
Central  Europe.  And  gorge  yourself  on 
a  feast  of  all  the  arts  . . .  Mediaeval 
to  multi-media.  Baroque  and 
Rennalssance.  Dvorak  and  rock, 
frescoes  and  films. 

Not  more  than  ninety  minutes  from  tfio 
farthest  point  In  Europe . ..  Prague  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  capitals  In 
the  world  today  and  Bratislava,  the 
romantic  Capital  of  Slovakia  on  the 
Danube  Is  Just  an  hour's  drive 
from  Vienna. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER| 


Group  tours  from  $57  par  parson 

for  7  days,  all  Ind. 

VIsM  issuad  within  4t  hours. 

,  Confct  your  travel  agent  or  wrif 
for  Inlormatlon: 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  at 

881  Moody  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Offer  expires  June  1.  1969.  Void  where  prohibited 
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CEDOK  CZECHOSLOVAK  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
10  East  40th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016 
Namft! 
Address ; 

City 

8t«te__^ . 

My  travel  aoent  is: 
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The  Parentii  Are  Coming 

By  MBBBYL.  GIBBS  show  the  parents  what  it  is  like  moderator  of  this  seminar.  The  "Black- Jewish     Relationships" 

This    year's   Parents'    Week-  ^  ?*  •  college  student  today,  as  next  will  be  on  "Student  Un-  hy   Professor  B.  Zvi   Sobel  of 

^A    ^Ki*.*.  will  *w»  \^^\A   Ma«  SJ-    **  ^.^  ^^^^  ^"^^^  Brandels.  rest   and    ConirontaUon"    with  Sociology,  and  one  on  the  the- 

end,   which  win  De   new  May  This     will     be     done     mainly  Vice    President    Clarence  Ber-  ater    by    Professor   John    Mat- 

2,  through  4,  will  attempt,  ac-  through  seminars  and  lectures  ger,  Professors  Neil  Friedman  thews  of  Theater  Arts. 

cording     to     chairman     David  f  *    which    some    controversial  and  Marshall  Shatz.  Bill  Calla-  Other   activities   of   Parents' 

Fishman     to    help    parents    to  ^***^  ^"^  ^  discussed.  han,    '69    and    Charles    Eisen-  Weekend   will   include   a   oon- 

understand  some  of  their  chil-  ^  These  will  be  held  on  Satur-  ^'«'  "^^  ««  moderator.  cert  with  Robert  ILoff,  a  piano 

dren's     attitudes     and     actions  ^^^   ^^y   3,   beginning   at   10  The  last  seminar  will  be  on  l!LV^l^I^I^''L^^^\^l!S?. 

u    t  ^T  ^h^^^Ji^lil  ^T-  "^'^^  «  seminar  oS  "Indi-  'The  University  as  a  Political  i^%\ll^'^J^r kJu!^X.   r!^!!!^ 

which  may  be  bewildermg  to  vidual  on  the  Campus."  Speak-  Entity."      Professors     Michael  21^^^   *?^ .  Sullivan   Society. 


them.  Tk«  theme  •f  the  week-   ing  will  be  Professors  Gordon  Mazur  and  S.  Jay  Keyser  will  V^^J\  ^"iIi*m®  ***  2t***7  ^^ 

end  is  "The  University  in  the  Fellman    of    Sociology,    James  take      part;      with      Amitai  »«  ^P»nKow»  "ome  wonsier. 

Mndi^ni  Warld  »»                               ^^^   ^^  Psychology,   and  My-  Schwartz,  '69  and  Karl  Spring-       The  Parents'  Weekend  Ban- 

j«i«Miem    f»»      .                                 ^^  Rosenblum   of   Chemistry,  er,  '71  moderating.  There  will  «■«*    ^"*    ^    ^«W    Saturday 

The    programs    will    try    to  Debby    Spitalnik    '70    will    be  also   be    two   lectures,   one   on  aigh*.  President  Morris  Abram, 

— — -^ — Vice    President   David   Squire, 

n^            0  Dean  Philip  DriscoU,  and  Stu- 

MlllXlllY  <lcfit    Council    President    John 

rUI9Ult  Weingart,   '70  will  speak.  The 

(CMtlnued  from  Page  2)  the  resulting  class  time  is  far  more  efficiently  end^ill  ST^de^by^r.'^pSui 
tion  is  one  way  of  forcing  the  student  to  assume  ^i^^^-  Parks,  Model  Cities  adininis- 
responsitoility  for  his  own  efforts,  but  it  is  A  true  tutorial  system  of  education  is  vir-  trator  in  Boston. 
neither  efficient  nor  does  it  inspire  many  to  per-  tually  impossible  in  most  institutions,  and  espe-  About  1000  parents  are  ex- 
sonal  engagement.  To  recommend  more  person-  cially  in  an  American  university.  But  it  is  per-  peeted  to  attend  Parents' 
al  attention  is  not  to  recommend  spoon-feeding,  haps  not  impossible  to  assure  that  every  student  Weekend.  The  Banquet  and  the 
On  the  contrary,  the  passive  role  of  many  stu-  receives  very  personal  attention  in  at  least  one  premiere  of  Home  Monster 
dents  is  partly  the  result  of  being  spoon  fed,  class,  or  area  of  interest,  and  the  rewards  would  have  been  sold  out.  The  co- 
though  the  spoon  is  on  the  end  of  a  very  long  be  worth  the  changes  required  to  achieve  it.  chairmen  of  Paremts'  Weekend 
arm.  Most  scholars,  scientists,  artists  require  In  particular,  if  students  are  to  be  encouraged  are  David  Fishman,  '70  and 
personal  critical  attention  from  people  they  re-  to  determine  their  own  paths  of  study,  and  to  Susan  Saltzer,  '70  and  the 
spect;  critical  attention  after  Uie  fact  is  inade-  determine  their  own  interests,  very  close  ad-  ticket  chairmen  are  Ellen 
quate.  One  hour  alone  with  one  or  two  students  vising  is  essential.  And  the  advising  should  Horowitz,  '70  and  Eric  Paster- 
is  often  worth  several  hours  of  class  time,  and  ideally  be  closely  related  to  such  interests.  nack,  '70. 


A  Are  caused  eztenaiTe 
damage  to  a  room  in  North 
Sunday  momini:  at  about 
1:00  a.m. 

The  entire  dorm  was  evac- 
uated after  the  blase  was 
discovered  in  North  C  105. 
The  residents  of  the  room, 
Danny  Gelb  '71  and  Joe 
Aviv  '71  were  not  in  the 
room  at  the  time. 

After  a  crowd  of  about  ISO 
formed  in  the  quadrangle, 
two  Are  engines  arrived.  The 
firemen  finished  putting  out 
the  fire  and  students  were 
allowed  back  in  the  building 
shortly  before  2:00  a.m.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  as  yet  rni- 
determined.  The  possibility 
of  arson  has  been  ruled  out, 
however. 
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We're  putting  our  money  where 
it  does  you  the  most  good. 


TWA  IS  giving  its  people  a  million  dollar 
bonus  if  they  can  make  you  happier  than  any 

other  airline.  . 

And  you  students  are  going  to  help  make 
sure  we  put  the  money  in  the  right  pockets 

When  you  fly  TWA ,  you'll  get  a  ballot. 
Write  in  the  names  of  the  TWA  people  who 
gave  you  super  service.  .  ,    u 

Drop  your  ballot  into  any  of  the  bonus 
boxes  you'll  find  at  all  of  our  terminals- 


And  we'll  see  that  those  people  get 
rewarded  with  some  of  that  money. 

Now,  for  a  change,  you  can  have  a  chance 
to  grade  others  on  their  work. 


TWA 


Our  people  make  you  happy 
We  make  them  happy. 


Buckley 

(Continued  from  Pa|:e  1) 

dition,    more  an    indication    of 
weakness  than  of  strength." 
Vietnam  Discussed 

Buckley's  third  point  was 
that  **ihe  United  States  is  in- 
experienced at  losing  and 
should  probably  devote  more  of 
her  attention  to  winning."  Ac- 
cording to  Buckley,  however, 
Vietnam  is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  student  discontent.  "Break- 
ing the  law  has  become  a  life 
style  for  most  Americans,"  he 
said. 

Buckley  further  pointed  out 
oessful  candidate  for  Mayor  in 
New  York  City,  ok)served  that 
"America  has  lately  given  it- 
self over  to  the  promulgation 
of  unrealizable  goals,"  such  as 
that  of  the  Great  Society.  He 
concluded  with  a  reading  of  his 
own  undergraduate  attack  on 
the  unresponsiveness  of  govern- 
ment; Buckley  welcomed  stu- 
dent "self-assertion"  against 
government. 

A  ques-lion  about  police  on 
campus  drew  a  statement  that 
"it's  overdue  for  people  in  Uni- 
versities to  realize  that  force 
can  be  liberating  in  certain 
circumstances." 

"There  has  been  a  failure  of 
administration  and  faculty  to 
define  the  bounds"  of  legitimate 
student  protest,  in  Buckley's 
view.  His  final  word  on  the 
college  crisis  was  "if  the  ad- 
mlni.stration  and  faculty  don't 
act,  the  trustees  should." 


OWN    A    PROFITACLE    BUSINESS 

PART  OR    FULL   TIME   WORK 

FOR    ADDED    INCOME 

WE   SECURE   LOCATIONS 

EARNING  POTENTIAL  $780.00  a 
month,  or  more  depending  on  size  of 
route. 

Reliable  men  or  woman  wonted  os 
distributor  in  this  areo  to  restock 
compony  secured  locations  such  as 
restourants,  bowling  olleys,  ond  etc. 
with  notionoi  brand  prcpored  pizzas 
sold  through  our  electric  ovens  which 
will  bake  in  four  minutes.  No  experi- 
ence necessory  We  furnished  oil  ad- 
vertising, merchondising,  and  support 
moteriol.  Will  not  interfere  with  pres- 
ent occupotion,  OS  locations  con  be 
serviced  evenings  or  weeeknds. 
Cash  investment  of  $2,200.00  *o 
$4,000.00  is  required.  Also  a  good 
cor  and  4  to  8  spore  hours  o  week 
If  you  con  meet  these  requirements 
ond  cosh  investment,  ond  ore  sincere- 
ly interested  in  o  fost  repeat  business 
of  your  own,  then  WRITE  giving 
Nome,  Address,  ond  Telephone  Num- 
ber, for  local  personol  interview  with 
a  Company   Representative. 

CROWN    PIZZA    CORP. 

7578  Olive  Boulevard 

University  City,  Mo.  63130 


GOING 
CAMPING? 

*  USA  Sleeping  Bags 

*''   Coleman  &  Primus 
Stoves 

Tents .  Air  Mattresses 

*  Cots -Ponchos 

r 

Everything  E»s€nti4d 
For  the  Camper 

CENTRAL  • 
WAR  SURPICS 

433    Mitt.    Ave. 

Crrlral    tqulrt*   CambfldOe 
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Trackmen  Finish  Second  at 
Brandeis  Invitational  Meet 


Batsmen 
Topping 


Win  Again 
Clark  4-3 


Setting  a  meet  record  in  the 
Sprint  Medley  relay  and  scor- 
ing in  eleven  of  the  sixteen 
individual  events,  Brandeis 
trackmen  finished  second  to 
University  of  Maine  in  team 
scoring  at  the  4th  Annual  Bran- 
deis Invitational  Track  and 
Field  Meet,  held  last  Saturday 
at  Gordon  Field. 

With  scoring  teams  in  all  five 
relay  events  as  well,  the  Judges 
amassed  63  5/6  points  to  finish 
ahead  of  Boston  State  College 
(49)  and  fourteen  other  col- 
leges from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island. 
Track  Co-ach  Norm  Levine 
commented  that  the  meet  was 
"one  of  the  most  smoothly-run 
competitions  in  the  area,"  and 
noted  that  47  members  of  the 
Mass.  Track  and  Field  OfTicials' 
Association  had  donated  their 
services  for  the  afternoon,  as- 
sisting in  all  phases  of  meet 
operation. 

Veteran  trackmen  led  the 
squad  in  a  close  race  for  team 
honors  against  Maine  (69  pts.) 
Wion  student  Haile  Menkerios 
finished  second  in  the  220  yd. 
dash  (22.7)  after  pulling  a 
mus.le  midway  through  the 
furlong.  Jolm  dage  ran  fourth 
in  the  mile,  then  joined  with 
Fred  Poneman,  Gerry  Zerkin, 
and  Freshman  Bob  Arcangeli 
to  set  a  meet  record  of  3:42.4  in 
the  Sprint  Medley  Relay,  the 
last  event  of  the  day,  Mike 
Kelly  came  back  from  a  third 
place  finish  in  the  440yd.  dash 
to  anchor  the  880  relay  (Ron 
Lechan,  Ron  Duren,  Darien 
Zoppo,  all  freshmen)  to  a  third 
behind  Assumption  College  and 
Clark  University.  Carl  Fren- 
ning  contributed  to  a  fourth 
in  the  mile  relay,  running  with 
freshmen    Paul    Aranson,    Rich 


Holstein,  and  Joel  Schwartz. 
Senior  Larry  Uchill  placed 
third  in  the  Triple  Jump  with 
a  41'  2"  efTort,  and  Gerry  Zer- 
kin took  a  silver  medal  in  the 
100  (10.1  sec.).  Zerkin's  run- 
ning mate  in  the  880  relay, 
Fred    Poneman,    also    tied   for 


Trackman  rushing  to  cross  the 
finish  line  during  Brandeis  In- 
vitational Meet. 


fourth  in  the  High  Jump,  as 
the  upper-classmen  gained 
much-needed  points. 

Several       Freshmen 
well  in   their  first  attempts  of 


the  Spring  season,  and  two 
newcomers  achieved  recogni- 
tion during  the  course  of 
events.  Senior  Elliot  Frank 
ran  a  strong  %  mile  leg  in 
the  Distance  Medley  Relay, 
where  Wien  Student  Peter 
Skagestad  ('70)  anchored  with 
a  mile.  Both  ran  Cross-Coun- 
try last  fall.  Paul  Aranson  in 
the  Loing  Jump  (2nd),  Bob 
Arcangeli  in  the  880  (5th), 
Paul  Fegelsan  (3rd,  Shot  Put), 
and  Darien  Zoppo  (2nd,  440 
Intermediate  Hurdles)  are 
freshmen  whom  Levine  is 
counting  on  to  provide  the 
team  with  the  depth  which  it 
iias  lacked  in  large  competi- 
tions in  the  past.  Weightmen 
Bob  CUeary  and  Alan  Ferber, 
together  with  Javelin  novice 
Dave  Guss  and  pole  vaulter 
Ted  Gupp  are  other  freshman 
possibilities.  Levine  considered 
their  performances  on  Satur- 
day indicative  of  ability  which 
will  be  developed  as  Uie  season 
progresses. 

Lacking  high-place  finishers 
in  the  pole  vault  and  120  high 
hurdles,  the  Brandeis  team  had 
to  fight  for  its  second 
finish  throughout  the  early 
stages  of  the  meet.  The  Boston 
State  College  weightmen,  win- 
ning in  the  Hammer  "Throw 
and  the  Shot  Put,  gave  their 
team  enough  power  to  hold  on- 
to second  place  for  a  substan- 
tial |>art  of  the  afternoon.  How- 
ever, the  Brandeis  show  of 
strength  overall  carried  the 
team  to  within  five  points  of 
victory. 

Reflecting  on  the  perform- 
ance. Coach  Levine  and  Assist- 
ant Coach  Chris  Lane  termed 
the   efTort 


Brandeis      leftfielder      Chris 
Meyer  combined  a  ninth-inning 
triple  and  a  Clark  throwing  er- 
ror to   score   the  winning 
in  a       " 


run 


full  in  the  third,  but  Brandeif 
received  a  break,  so  to  speak. 
With  one  out,  a  massive  swing 
produced  a  cracked-bat,  hump- 
back liner  to  Weltman,  who 
4-3  victory  Sunday  after-  caught   the  ball,   inspected   the 

stitches,  counted  the  house,  and 
threw  to  first  to  double  the 
runner  by  20  feet.  Clark's  bats, 
in  mourning  perhaps,  did  noth- 
ing further  until  that  eighth- 
inning  uprising. 

Walks  paid  ofT  for  Brandeis, 
too.   Clark  starter  Mike  Rosen 


noon. 

Meyer,   in   his    first   start   in 
three  games,  also  had  an  RBI 

single  in  the  second  inning,  and 
took  part  in  the  top  defensive 
play  of  the  game.  With  one 
man  on,  and  Brandeis  up  3-2  in 


the  eighth,  Meyer  chased  down  put  Jon  Shamres  and  Gutstein 

a  hit  to  left-center  by  cleanup  aboard  in  the  fourth  and,  as  a 

hitter  Bob  Latourelle.     Meyer  parting  gesture,  served  a  triple 

threw   a   strike    to   relay    man  to   Marc  Eisefistock.     BrandeLs 

Gary    McGrath,    whose    quick,  took  a  3-2  lead,  and  their  of- 

on-target  throw  to  third  base-  fense  more  or  less  closed  down 

man    Hector    Martinez    nipped  for  the  day  as  well. 
Latourelle.  The  runner  scored.       The     victory,     after     Mitch 

but  the  out,  the  final  one  of  the  Pressman's  5-1  (down)  quickie 


inning,  kept  the  game  tied  at 
3-all,  and  prevented  further 
damage. 

The  Judges  had  fallen  be- 
hind 2-0  in  the  first  as  starter 
Eddie  Weltman  found  the 
strike  zone  some  six  inches  be- 
low his  pitches.  Two  walks  and 
a  single  did  the  damage. 

The  lead  was  cut  in  half  one 
inning  later  as  Steve  Gutstein 
walked,  Marc  Zauderer 
P:^?^  doubled  him  to  third,  and  Mey- 
er poked  his  hit  through  the 
right  side  of  the  infield. 

Brandeis  Gets  Break 

Weltman    walked    the    bases 


against  B.C.  last  Tuesday,  was 
the  second  straight  under  two 
hours.  .  .  .  Pressman,  the  hard- 
luck  lefty,  was  victimized  by 
timely  non-fielding,  and  ques- 
tionable umpiring.  .  .  .  Marc 
Zauderer  had  a  two-hit  after- 
noon. .  .  .  Weltman's  second 
victory,  six  walks,  eight  strike- 
outs. .  .  .  Jon  Shamres  broke 
a  0-13  slump  with  a  single.  . .  . 
Last  year  vs.  Clark:  a  6-1  loss. 

Coming  Games 
.  .  .  Upcoming:  Wednesday, 
Lowell  Tech  (H);  Thursday, 
Harvard  (H);  Friday,  Tufts 
(A);  Saturday,  W.P.I.  (H).  .  .  . 
Ten  games  in  sixteen  days.  .  .  , 


Stickmen  Suffer  3  Losses 


The   Brandeis   lacrosse   team 

played  three  games  on  the  road 

last  week  against  three  tough 

teams    and    lost    all    three    to 

extremely    satisfy-    bring    its    record    to     1-3.    On 

<irored    ^"^'"^  ^"^  noted  that  the  squad    Tuesday  the  team  lost  to  Tufts   broke     the    ice,     bringing     the 

was  ''the  finest  we  ve  had  smce    rj_2  in  a  well  played  game  for   ^^a'^-time  score  to  5-2.  Brandeis 


quickly  built  up  a  5-0  lead,  and 
it  wasn't  until  the  end  of  the 
second  quarter,  when  Danny 
Leavitt  batted  in  a  ball  from 
in  front  of  the  crease  and  Lar- 
ary  Shar  scored,  that  Brandeis 
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Drive-In  Forking    •    Prompt  Delivery    •    Privote  Cort 
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If  You  Buy  It  ot  Gordon's  -  It  Hos  to  Be  Good 

BARRELLED   BEER      •      ICE  CUBES 
COMPLETE  PARTY  SERVICE 

Bortender  -  Glosswore  -  Bor  -  Equipment  -  Etc. 

WEST  SIDE  SOUTH  SIDE 

867  Main  St.,  Wolthom       577  Moody  St.,  Wolthom 
893-1900  894-2771 


Track  and  Field  made  its  re- 
turn to  Brandeis  several  seas- 
ons ago." 


in 

Brandeis.  Tufts  was  just  too 
much,  however.  Bright  spots 
were  goals  by  Jon  Bernstein 
and  freshman  Charlie  Mazel. 

On  Thursday,  Brandeis  trav- 
elled to  Maine  to  play  Bow- 
doin,  probably  the  toughest 
team  on  its  schedule.  Brandeis 
again  lost  11-2,  but  was  cer- 
tainly not  disgraced.  Goals 
were  scored  by  Tom  Crow  and 
Bob  Hasday. 

Brandeis  faced  Nichols  on 
Saturday  in  a  game  that  was 
the  biggest  disappointment  of 
the  three.  At  the  previous  two 
games,  Brandeis  had  played 
well  and  lost.  On  Saturday, 
however,  Brandeis  had  the  bet- 
ter team,  and  blew  it.  Nichols 


was  only  able  to  score  once  in 
the  second  half,  however,  on  a 
goal  by  Jon  Bernstein,  and  the 
final  score  was  6-3. 

The  biggest  problem  on  the 
team  appears  to  be  in  offensive 
power.  The  defense  has  done 
very  well  in  containing  the  op- 
position. 

The  team  has  home  games 
against  Boston  State.  Bostofi 
College,  and  Plymouth  SUte 
this  week. 
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Huxtable 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

members   of    the   profession 
can  produce. 

Hits  Cheapness 
She  complained  of  the  per- 
vasive cheapness  of  much  of 
what  is  buiit.  A  phenomenon 
she  called  "public  account- 
ing architecture,"  was  de- 
scribed as  prevalent  with 
"cheapness  as  its  only  vir- 
tue." 

Mrs.  Huxtable  also  had 
criticism  for  the  real  estate 
industry,  which  she  accused 
of  having  the  attitude  that 
"what  is  good  for  real  estate 
is  good  for  the  city."  Since 
part  of  this  attitude  is  that 
the  most  profitable  use  of 
any  piece  of  land  is  the  best 
use,  business  benefits  while 
low  income  housing  is  not 
built.  The  extreme  rise  in 
construction  costs  in  recent 
years  has  also  been  a  factor 
in  the  construction  of  luxury 
apartment  buildings,  shop- 
ping centers,  and  suburban 
tracts. 

Ugly  Is  As  .  .  . 

An  important  factor  in  the 
construction  of  ugly  build- 
ings is  the  ignorance  of  the 
public  at  large.  Mrs.  Hux- 
table maintained  that  "visual 
education  should  he  as  basic 
as  learning  to  read.  She  ob- 
served that  architecture  stu- 
dents have  been  active  in 
changing  the  standards  of 
their  art  and  in  devoting 
themselves  in  recent  y  -ars  to 
the  ghetto,  and  not  to  the 
suburb. 
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LEVY 

WINS 
PULITZER 

Columbia  University  an- 
nounoed  yesterday  afternoon 
that  Brandeis  Professor 
Leonard  W.  Levy  won  this 
year's  Pulitzer  Prize  in  His- 
tory for  his  recent  book,  Ori- 
gins of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Dr.  Levy,  the  Earl  Warren 
Professor  of  American  Consti- 
tutional Studies,  has  been 
teaching  here  since  1951.  He 
has  also  served  as  Deaui  of  Fac- 
ulty. 

In  an  interview  with  The 
Justice  last  night,  Levy  ob- 
served that  he  was  "terribly 
delighted  and  gratified  .  .  ."  and 
added  wryly,  "particularly 
since  The  Justice  didn't  review 
the  book." 

Dr.  Levy,  who  works  simul- 
taneously on  numerous  proj- 
ects, is  now  completing  a  major 
book  on  Jefferson. 

Among  Dr.  Levy's  other 
works  are  The  Law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  Legacy  of  Suppression: 
Freedom  of  Speech  and  the 
Press  in  Early  American  His- 
tory, and  Jefferson  and  Civil 
Liberties:  The  Darker  Side. 

Professor  Levy  was  a  Gug- 
genheim Fellow  in  1957-58  and 
has  received  the  Frank  Luther 
Mott  Award  for  research  in 
journalism  and  the  Sigma  Del- 
ta Chi  Award.  He  is  a  contrib- 
utor to  legal  and  historical 
journals. 

Dr.  Levy  received  his  bach- 
elor's and  master's  degrees  and 
his  doctorate  from  Columbia 
University. 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  were 
established  by  the  will  of  Jo- 
seph Pulitzer  in  1916,  and  car- 
ry an  honorarium  of  $1000. 


Group  Asks 

Replacement 

Of  Gen  Ed 

The  Faculty  Subcommittee 
on  General  Eklucation  recom- 
mended yesterday  that  the  Gen 
Ed  requirement  be  replaced 
with  a  distribution  requirement 
and  that  the  foreign  language 
requirement  be  dropped,  in  a 
report  to  the  Faculty  Educa- 
tional Policy  Committee. 

The  EPC  referred  the  pro- 
posal to  the  newly  formed 
Curriculum  Review  Committee 
for  consideration  next  fall. 

In  another  action,  the  EPC 
referred  President  Abram's  re- 
cent letter  on  curricular  inno- 
vation to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Undergraduate  Instruction.  In 
addition,  the  SUI  was  asked  to 
study  the  use  of  reading 
courses. 

The  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Gen   Ed   Subcom- 

( Continued   on   Page  6) 
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T1i«  n««iM«  C«rric«lMiii  C>iiil»lH— 
lies  r«c«fiHy  m9t  ond  it  in  Hm  proc- 
•H  0f  solicitififf  s«99«ftioMi  from  tte« 
Uiiiv«r«lty  commynity  for  co«r«o«  to 
k«  offorod  iMidor  tho  progrom  in  Hio 
coming  yoor. 

Suggostod  co«irso«,  wiHi  tht  oppropri- 
•to  intormafiom  os  onumerotod  bo> 
low,  should  bo  iont  to  Miss  Cloiro 
Froomoit,  Gryxmish  103,  no  lotor  thou 
MONDAY,  MAY    12,   1969. 

1)  All  suggested  courses  should  givo 
•  complete  description  ot  the  course 
CO'itent,  with  the  reodings  which 
wculd  bo  required  tor  tho  course;  a* 
well  OS,  but  not  necessarily,  o  sug- 
gested   toochor    for    tho    course. 

2)  Pleoso  indicoto  whether  the  por- 
ticulor  course  suggested  hos  been  dis- 
cussed with  toculty  members  in  oth- 
er deportmontv  ot  well  os  with  other 
students. 

I)  It  should  olso  bo  cleorly  stoted  ot 
to  whot  the  ocodomic  purpose  of  tho. 
course  would  be;  how  this  courso 
coulld  bo  integrated  or  reloted  to 
existing  courses  ot  the  University; 
ond  whot  ocodomic  need  it  would 
sotisfy. 


Walters  To  Head 
Afro  Department 

Ronald  Walters,  a  Syracuse  University  political  sci- 
ence professor,  will  head  the  African  and  Afro-American 
Studies  Department.  The  Department  was  approved  by  the 
Brandeis  faculty  on  April  24. 

Walters  was  named  an  assistant  professor  here,  the 
same  academic  rank  he  now  holds  at  Syracuse.  He  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  Committee  for 
Afro-American  Studies  at  that  university. 

The  new  chairman  was  propo.sed  for  the  post  by  the 
Brandeis  Afro-AmeriCan  Society.  On  March  7,  Afro  rep- 
resentatives publicly  announced  that  Walters  was  a  can- 
didate during  a  Seifer  meeting  on  the  sit-in  crisis.  He  was 
sub.9equently  approved  by  the  Administration  and  by  an 
ad  hoc  faculty  committee.  The  appointment  was  announced 
by  the  University  last  Wednesday. 

The  department,  which  will  offer  courses  beginning 
next  semester,  was  the  result  of  one  of  ten  demands  made 
by  black  students  occupying  Ford  Hall  last  January. 

Walter's  Biography 

Walters  is  30  years  old  and  holds  a  master's  degree 
in  African  Studies  from  American  University.  He  was  a 
history  major  and  a  cum  laude  graduate  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity. He  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  International  Relations 
at  American  University. 

Professor  Walters  has  worked  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  and 
in  the  Bureau  of  African  Affairs. 

V/alters  also  teaches  in  the  Georgetown  University 
New  Careers  program.  He  serves  as  a  consultant  in  Afro- 
American  History  to  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
the  Capital  Head  Start  Program  and  several  job  training 
programs. 


Viertel  Dismissed; 
Mobilize   Students 

By  ROBERT  LEVIN 

Students  began  circulating  petitions  yesterday  calling  for 
the  reappointment  of  John  Viertel,  an  a.ssistant  profes.sor  of 
German.  The  petitions  will  be  presented  to  the  Administration 
this  week. 

Demand 

Those   conducting  the  campaign   are   demanding    the    an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Viertel's  reappointment  by  3  p.m.  Monday. 
The  group  will  meet  tomorrow  night  at  9:30  p.m.  to  decide  on 
future  actions  if  the  demand  is  not  met. 
Student  Council   backed   the 


IN  UNION.  THERE  IS 
STRENGTH 

Despite  some  problems 
with  the  winter  weather, 
construction  of  the  student 
union  is  proceeding  on 
schedule.  The  heavy  snow- 
storms set  the  construction 
crew  back  about  three  or 
four  weeks,  but  according  to 
Director  of  Business  Admin- 
istration David  Roibein,  the 
crew  is  now  making  up  for 
lost  time.  Barring  any  un- 
foreseen difficulties  in  the 
next  year,  the  building  will 
be  completed  by  June,  1970. 
It  will  then  be  turned  over 
to  the  university  so  that, 
during  the  summer,  it  can  be 
prepared  for  student  use. 


Croup  Flans 

Urban  Studies 

Program 

By  RICHARD  GALANT 

A  student-faculty  committee 
last  week  issued  a  preliminary 
prapo.sal  for  a  concentration  in 
Urban  studies. 

The  committee  proposed  that 
the  following  elements  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program: 

DA  full  year  "survey 
course"  comprised  of  units  on 
individual  urban  i»roblems 
(such  as  housing).  The  course 
would  be  taught  by  one  fac- 
ulty meml>er  with  the  assist- 
ance of  experts  in  .<4pecific  areas 
of  consideration.  Students 
would  do  independent  re.search 
on  "problem  areas  of  interest 
to  them." 

2)  Guest  lectures  by  off- 
campus  urban  specialists. 

3)  Internship     through    pro- 
Student  Council  moved    sumed    the    leadership    of    the   f*"*"^    offering    field    work    in 

quickly  last  night  to  step  into    movement  to  have  the  German  "^ban    areas,    possibly    in    full 

the  controversy  over  the  rehir-   Professor      rehired.      Council's  ^'""f  wo^»^  ^^"^'^^  S"^  semejiter 

ing  of  Profesir  John  Viertol     '•^^o^^^i^'^     recounted     reasons  a"^  J    summer.    The    student 

mg  oi   i-rotesj^r  John   Viertel.    ^^y  Viertel  should  be  retained  would   receive  acadenuc  credit 

ine  Council  also  resolved  out-        Council  will  present  the  peti-  ^"^  ^^^  semester  of  field  work, 

tions    that    are    circulating    to  ^'^^^^  ^^^  recommendation  of  a 

Dean    of    Faculty     Peter    Dia-  fj^culty  adviser.  The  intern.ships 

,'  mondopoulos  Thursday  and  would    consist    of    work    In    a 

^"*    will  return  en  mas.se  with  stu-  government      agency      dealing 


group's  demand  at  their  meet- 
ing last  night.  They  unanimous- 
ly passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  rehiring  of  Dr.  Viertel 
(See  full  story  in  columns  3 
and  4.). 

In  addition  to  possible  action 
on  Mr.  Viertel's  case,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  expected  to 
announce  shortly  decisions  on 
several  other  potentially  con- 
troversial tenure  and  ap- 
pointment cases.  The  Facul- 
ty Handbook  requires  that 
such  decisions  be  made  by 
May  15.  (A  box  containing 
information  on  tenure  and 
appointment  procedures  ap- 
pears on  page  6  of  -^js  is- 
sue.) '  tf 

Leading    the    campaign    for 
Viertel's  reapr>ointment   is  for- 

(Continued   on   Page   G) 


Council  Backs  Viertel; 
Acts  on  EPC,  Courts 


standing  questions  about  the 
chairman  of  the  Educational 
Policy      Committee      and 

Permanent  Student  Judiciary.      dcnW "on' Monday  "to   hear  The   with  urban  problems  and  in  an^ 
By  a  close  vote  all  the  major   Administration's  answer. 

differences  between  the  Coun- 

cil's  and  the  Faculty  Senate's 
version    of    the    judiciary   pro- 


Lembera  Center  Head 


posals  were  resolved.  After 
several  sets  of  revisions,  the 
document  that  will  go  to  the 
full  faculty  will  include  the 
following  version  of  the  major 
disputed  points: 

•  All  votes  of  the  court  will 
be  secret; 

•  A  two-thirds  vote  will  be 
required  to  convict  any  student 


Replies  to  SDS  Charge 

By  DAVID  ASCHKINASI 

Brandeis  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  recently  is.sued  ^"  ^"^  court; 

a  series  of  leaflets  charging  that  the  Lemberg  Center   for  the  •    Any     immediate     su.spen- 

Study  of  Violence  exists  "to  investigate  Black  ghetto  rebellions  sion   by   the  Dean   of  Students 

and  determine  how  to  put  them  down."    Dr.  John  P.  Spiegel,  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Judi- 

Director  of  the  Center,  denied  these  charges  and  explained  hi.s  ^ial   board,    with    a   two-thirds 

view  of  the  Center's  activities  in  an  interview  last  week.  vote    neces.sary    to   sustain    the 

Dr.  Spiegel  said  that  the  Center,  organized  in  1966,  has  set  decision; 

three  goals  for  itself     They  are  that  the  Center   will  conduct  •   Any     student     mav    havr 

research  in  community  tensions  related  to  collective  violence,  anyone    in  or  ou    of  the  Bran- 

tran.sform    its   findings    into    usable   form    for   the   communities  denommunitrdefend  him 

mvolved.  and  teach.    He  also  stated  the  philosophical  position  "   ^""""""•'^^  aeicna  mm. 


New  Dean? 

There  arc  reports  that 
plans  are  being  made  to  start 
the  process  of  choosing  a 
new  Dean  of  Students. 

The  process  of  finding  a 
new  Dean  would  involve 
faculty  approval.  The  Fac- 
ulty Senate  has  previously 
cautioned  the  Administra- 
tion about  naming  .senior  ad- 
ministrators without  prior 
consultation.  Students  would 
also  probably  be  involved  in 
the  process. 


other  organization  with  a  con- 
trasting orientation  towards 
the  same  general  i.ssues." 

4)  Personnel  from  outside 
agencies  connected  with  the 
program  would  be  allowed  to 
enter  courses  in  the  program. 

5)  Special  "studio  courses" 
would  be  offered  "focusing  on 
a  specific  real  url)an  problem 
which  students,  faculty,  and 
guests  would  jointly  approach 
with  the  dual  aim  of  generating 
one  or  more  viable  alternatives 
for  possible  action  and  gaining 
theoretical  insight  into  the  dy- 
namics of  the  problem  situa- 
tion." 

6)  A  resource  file  based  on 
field    and   course    work    in    the 

(Continued   on    Page   6) 


towards  violence,  which  is  the  fundamenlal  axion7or {he  Center's  soo^!"to^?on"det' various'word- 

work.    "Collective   violence   is    related   to   social   change.    Our  ine  clianaes  made   bv  Student 

violence"?"''      """  '""  '"""'  '"""**  "*  •"""«'"  ''"out  without  Council  ^berorethe'^  lacul?> 
Dr.  Spiegel,  a  social  psychia- 


trist, compared  the  Center's 
approach  to  the  problem  of  vio- 
lence to   that  of  public  health 


meets. 

EPC,  Viertel  Decisions 

Council  elected  Art  Levine, 
'70,  as  chairman  of  EPC.  Le- 
vine's  election  came  after  only 


to   urban   race   relations   prob- 
lems.  Several  cities  were  cho- 
sen   as    subjects,    in    order    to 
agencies,   saying:   "Violence   is,    compare    the    ways    in    which 

like  pain  and  fever,  a  human  cities  handle  racial  conflicts  one  new  team  of  candidates  en'- 
rcsponse.  There  is  no  way  to  and  what  changes  and/or  in-  tered  the  race  for  the  chair- 
stamp  it  out.  Nor  would  it  be  cidents  result  from  this.  Infor-  manship.  The  election  was 
useful  to  stamp  it  out."  One  mation  for  each  study  is  gath-  scheduled  for  last  week,  but 
must  find  the  cause  and  then  ered  through  surveys  on  atti-  Council  postponc^d  action  until 
try  to  remedy  it,  he  said.              tudes  towards  the  pace  of  social  last  night. 

The  research  currently  being   change,   and  by  individual   in-  In   its  action  on  the  case  of 

done  by  the  Center  is  related         (Continued  on  Fa^c  6)  Professor   Viertel,   Council  as- 


The  University  has  named  its  honorary  degree  reciinents  for 
Commencement  in  June.  Two  of  them  will  speak  at  the  cere- 
mony on  Sunday,  June  8.  They  are,  pictured  above  from  left, 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Rene  Cassin  and  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  foiinder  Roger  Baldwin.  Also  receiving  a 
degree  will  be  Jonner  U.S.  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
right. 
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/o^Ai  Viertel 

The  administration  has  recently  announced  its  decision  not 
to  re-appoint  Assistant  Professor  John  Viertel  for  next  year. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  it  is  a  decision  that  should  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Viertel  is  considered  by  his  students  to  be  one  of  the 
most  competent  and  responsive  teachers  at  Brandeis.  Evidence 
of  this  high  regard  became  evident  as  his  German  and  linguis- 
tics students  rapidly  formulated  plans  of  action  on  his  behalf. 

On  the  faculty  side,  testimony  to  Mr.  Viertel's  worth  was 
shown  in  what  can  only  be  described  as  an  extraordinary  de- 
cision by  the  Chairman  of  the  History  of  Ideas  Department,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sociology  Department  and  the  director  of  the 
Linguistics  Concentration  to  intervene  personally  in  this  case. 
To  retain  Mr.  Viertel,  they  submitted  to  Dean  of  Faculty, 
Peter  Diamandopoulos,  the  unusual  plan  of  allowing  Mr.  Vier- 
tel to  finish  his  Ph.D.  thesis  during  the  first  semester  of  next 
year,  while  teaching  during  the  second  semester — a  flexible 
approach  removing  the  formal  barriers. 

Student  »evitiment  has  even  deeper  roots  than  this. 
Throughout  the  year,  Mr.  Viertel  has  shown  a  deep  concern 
and  sensitivity  for  his  students — both  inside  the  classroom, 
and  outside — and  for  the  welfare  of  the  Brandeis  community 
as  a  whole.  During  Sanctuary  this  fall,  he  was  one  of  the  very 
few  faculty  members  to  respond  honestly  to  the  problematic 
issues  confronting  students,  by  engaging  them  in  serious  dis- 
cussion. Again,  during  the  Ford  Hall  occupation,  Mr.  Viertel's 
unequalled  commitment  and  insight  allowed  some  of  the  most 
active  and  alienated  students — both  black  and  white— implicit- 
ly to  trust  him. 

It  appears  incredible  to  us,  that  this  university  is  ready 
to  fire  one  of  those  rare  faculty  members  who— during  the 
grave  crisis  Brandeis  faced  in  January — was  instrumental  in 
reversing  that  very  hostility  and  suspicion  that  led  to  such 
confrontations. 

We  are  aware  that  because  of  its  large  debt — due  in  part 
to  the  withholding  of  dojiations  after  the  Ford  Hall  crisis — 
the  university  is  hiring  as  few  new  faculty  members  as  pos- 
sible, while  allowing  faculty  "slots  "  to  close  up.  But  if  a  crisis 
such  as  Ford  Hall  imposes  peciiniary  damages  on  this  uni- 
versity, then  even  on  the  level  of  finances,  a  case  could  be 
made  for  Mr.  Viertel's  worth  to  Brandeis.  To  put  matters  in 
the  plainest  terms,  when  the  six  million  dollar  budget  for 
faculty  salaries  is  weighed  against  the  very  small  number  of 
professors  students  trust,  John  Viertel  seems  a  very  wise 
investment. 

President  Abram  appears  to  have  acknowledged  the  need 
for  reforms  in  the  academic  structure  and  policies  of  the  uni- 
versity. If  the  committee  he  recentl^^reated  on  Curriculum 
Reform  and  the  innovative  proposal  he  advanced  indicate  a 
serious  commitment  to  promoting  flexible  education,  re-hiring 
Professor  Viertel  is  the  place  to  begin. 


— Library  Investigation 


Shadow  of  Glens 


—  Jerry  Schwertfeger 


Open  Letter 
To  Abram 


The  Combined  Student  Library  Committee  has  compiled  holdings,  and  services.  In  gen- 
the  first  phase  of  its  examination  of  the  Brandeis  library.  This  eral,  undergraduates  tended  to 
consisted   of   the   circulation    of   an    open-ended   questionnaire,   ^^^^^   inadequate    facilities   of 

designed  to  discover  what  complaints  ^J^^ ^l^^^^''''4^^^Zl  the  physical  plant,  while  grad- 
iisers  had  and  of  the  categorization  of  the  responses,  ine  ques  ^  ^  -.  . 
tTon^aire  was  made  available  to  all  undergraduates  and  grad-  uate  students  were  more  con- 
uate  students.  cerned  with  the  library's  hold- 
According  to  Devid  Segal,  chairman  of  the  Combined  Stu-  jngs.  There  was  approximately 
dent   Library    Committee,    five    hundred    and    seven    question-  ^y^j  concern  by  both  groups 

naires  concerning  Goldfarb  Li-—  m^^^^  r-t^t^rrXno  to  th*»   with  the  library's  services,  viz., 

Hrnt-v  w«^rp  rpturned  —  three   returned  forms  referring  lo  xne  .    ,    .         «  ».     , 

hundred  nfnetyby^dergradu^  science  library.  When  all  the  recall  and  reshelymg  of  books, 
ates^d  one  hu^nd?ed  feven-  questionnaires  ^ere  received,  reserve-room  policies,  catalog- 
?eln  by  g^^duate  students.  In   the    Committee    cataloged    the  mg,  etc. 

addition  a  number  of  graduate  responses  according  to  three  The  single  most  frequently 
Xdents'in  the  natural  sciences    main  categories:  physical  plant,    cited  difficulty  was  the  overall 

limitation  of  the  general  collec- 
tion. Graduate  studerts  empha- 
sized the  problem  of  doing  even 
elementary  research  and  un- 
dergraduates complained  alx)ut 
the  difficulty  of  finding  books 
assigned  in  courses. 

The  Committee   is  currently 
examining  what  the  question- 
naires have  indicated  to  be  the 
Mr   Morris  B.  Abram  sities    have,    however,   been    a   major  problem-areas  of  the  li- 

Pr^ident  constant    creative    force    striv-    brary.  As  the  second  phase  of 

In  the  nast  few  davs  several  ing  'or  ^^^^^^  '"^  ^^^  stagnant  the  Committee's  effort,  its  mem- 
stat^enrhavrbeen  madc^  Latin  American  societies.  This  bers  are  conducting  a  series  of 
^ii^l  l^tirAn^rcan  unfve?-  has  occurred  primarily  because  interviews  with  a  number  of 
fi^N^s  A^ew  da^^ago  Pr^^^^  the  universities,  after  a  long  people  on  the  library  staff  in 
S'Ues.  A  lew  aays  ^go,  iresi  .  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^     ^  discover  the  exact  na- 

dPnl  of  "[he  iiTcrenl  dinger  of   to^nom^us    institutions   -   free   ture   of   specific   problems   and 
«t?donf  nowe^nHefe^r  J  to   from  the  interference  of  what   what    solutions   might    be   em- 
lif^'^A^eHcIn^univer'^^^^^^         are  frequently  reactionary  gov-   ployed  to  solve  them, 
the  vwrst  in  the  world  because    ernments  and  other  interests.  An    example    wi\\    illustrate 

of  student  participation  in  their  There  have  been  flaws  in  the  the  type  of  activity  the  Com- 
government  Last  Sunday  you  co-government  of  faculty  and  mittee  is  engaged  in. 
made  a  similar  statement  to  students,  occasionally  due  to  The  questionnaire  revealed 
the  parents  and  students  at-  ^^e  irresponsible  actions  of  stu-  that  there  is  a  problem  of  miss- 
tending  the  Brandeis  parents  ^^^^^  and/or  faculty,  but  usual-  ing  journals.  A  member  of  tne 
weeekend   banquet.  jy  ^^le  universities  have  acted   library   committee  interviewe<i 

We,  Latin  American  students  ^^^  ^^  responsibility  and  com-  Mrs.  Harwick,  head  of  the  peri- 
at  Brandeis,  think  it  necessary  j^jtment  to  society  and  out  of  odical  section  of  the  library, 
to  clarify  what  seems  to  be,  at  despair  vis  a  vis  the  social  sit-  Mrs.  Harwick  acknowledged 
best,  an  oversimplification  of  nation  The  chaos  into  which  that  the  loss  of  periodicals  was 
the    facts.   If    Latin    American    ^j^        occasionally   have   lapsed   a    major   problem.    One   factor 

is  but  an  inevitable  reflection  she  cited  as  contributing  to  the 
of  the  chaotic  situation  of  the  loss  of  journals  is  the  library 
Irrger  society.  policy  permitting  P^fessors  to 

With  regard  to  the  statement   check  P^^^f  ^-^^ult^^J   ,^^^^ 
that    "they    are    the    worst    in    ^^^f^'    /  .u^f""  "  re- 

the  world'  (President  Nixon)  ^^^^^^^f^ /^^  fbrrr^.  ^me  pr^^ 
or,    to    paraphrase    you,     thaj  turm^fl  lo  ine  no  ary  h     _ 

there     is     no     single     good    ^es^rs^nave  not jeiuin^j^   ^ 


universities  are  bad  —  which  is 
not  always  the  case  —  it  is  not 
primarily  because  they  are  co- 
governed  by  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. The  first  and  most  im- 
portant cause  of  their  1  o  w 
standard  is  the  structure  of  the 
society    at    large.    The   univer 


Innocence:  Lose  It! 

There  was  an  irony  in  the  announcements  of  the  Brandeis 
Teaching  Award  that  has  not  passed  us  unnoticed:  two  of  the 
three  recipients  will  not  be  at  Brandeis  very  long.  Jan  Kessler, 
after  much  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  Theater  Arts  Department, 
has  decided  to  leave.  And  Michael  Spivak,  of  the  Mathematics 
Department,  will  probably  not  remain  here  once  his  contract 
runs  out. 

All  of  which  again  points  to  the  pathological  innocence  of 
the  Brandeis  student  body.  Year  after  year,  lip-service  is  paid 
to  student  interests  on  faculty  appointments.  Dossiers  of  stu- 
dent evaluations  are  kept  for  tenure  committee  meetings, 
monetary  awards  arc  given  to  outstanding  teachers,  but  noth- 
ing really  changes:  on  the  hierachy  of  university  considerations, 
the  teaching  of  students  sits  on  the  bottom  rung. 

The  educational  lesson  should  be  clear:  no  one  will  look 
after  the  interests  of  students  except  the  students  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  the  student  body  of  Brandeis  seems  incapable 
of  learning  this,  and  instead  suffers  cyclically  from  a  loss  of 
innocence  They  react  quickly— and  rightly— to  the  dismissal 
of  such  fine  professors  as  Marcuse,  Bennett,  Kessler,  and  now 
Viertel-  but  in  coping  with  the  problem  they  must  always  start 
anew  too  many  teachers  have  survived  educational  anaesthesia 
only    to    suffer    butchery    under    the    administrations   surgeon 

knife.  ^  .  .  ,         - 

The  problem  of  tenure  and  the  re-hinng  of  professors  is 
tvarticularly  crucial  at  a  time  when  rumors  are  current  of  a 
forthcoming  purge  of  popular  professors  connected  in  any  way 
with  student  agitation.  The  dismissal  of  John  Viertel,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  is  linked  to  the  delays  in  reaching  a  tenure 
decision  on  Gordon  Fellman  as  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come. 
There  is  no  way  to  either  verify  or  disprove  these  senti- 
ments But  one  thing  is  clear:  if  students  do  not  act  in  advance 
to  insure  themselves  a  voice  in  hiring  decisions,  crisis  will  fol- 
low crisis  without  resolution.  It  is  time  to  plan  in  advance: 
we  need  no  more  martyr*,  but  institutional  safeguards. 


sities   are  an   inseparable   part   "^^v^^    ?^^  \l    ^^^^  'Lnei^^    naTs"che^k'ed    out    as    long   as 

?Ls\' (thTrL^orai^t^Jre'el^T    "--rl^  sTidYhaThilirqua?:    three  years  ago. 

?it1n    AmPrfca    ir^a^n    und^r-     Hy     institutions    did    exist    in        As  a  consequence  of  the    n- 

i*^  i^o^^^  rirrlnn      n  n  V  P  r  tv     Brazil    and    Argentina    in    the   formation  gathered  in  this  in- 

H^^nd^rnr/fnS'^xD^^  ca^ly '60's.  Since  then,  military   terview,    it    is    almost    certain 

ffrS^Tr^f  .^fkinc  features    dictatorships,   seen   with  bene-    that  the  Committee  will  recom- 

u  would   te  u^reaTiftic  to  ex     volence    or"^  acUvely    "support-    mend    that    under    no.  circum- 

rinT  thP  PnorZus  facflities  o^    ed"  by  the  U.S..  have  desUoy-   stances  should  periodicals  cr- 

North  AmerTcTnunivere^^^^^         ed   50  years  of 'autonomy   and   culate.  This    of  course,  would 

e^si  und^r  such  ^^uTons  On    many  of  the  faculty  fled  those   include  professors. 

S^  oth«-  hind    iTmust  t^  re     eountries  to  the  rest  of  Latin        m    addition    to    discovering 

mlmCr^d    tKat    thT   lat^r    of   America     (mainly     Mexico     ^hat  problems  exist  in  the  li- 

milHo^    of    Latin    Americans   Havana  or  Santiago  where  good    brary.   the    Combined   Student 

d^urinra   long  period  of  time    universities   still   exist)     or   to   Library  Committee  has  sought 

Sas^n^ibutld   to  the  rise  of    the  best  universities  m  Europe   to   rationalize    the.  various   e^ 

the      oresent     affluent     North    or  the  United  States.  f^rts  being  made  in  regard  to 

American  society  of  which  the        Universities    in    Brazil,    Ar-    the  library.  As  a  first  step,  the 

laniversities    are    an     integral     gentina   and   more   recently    in   undergraduate  and   the  gradu- 

^^  Peru  have  lost  their  autonomy,   ate   library   committees   united 

In  spite  of  their  great  limita-    Now  under  government  surveil-   to  form  the  Combined  Student 

tions    Latin   American   univer-    lance   they    will   become   ''bet-   Library   Committee.    The   next 

ui^iia,  ^^  ^^^„   .^   producing   "good"   col-   step  was  to  associate  with  the 

lege  gradates,  which  will  render  other  committees, 
our  countries  even  poorer,  When  the  responses  of  the 
more  dependent,  and  further  questionnaires  were  tabulated, 
exploited,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee  placed  the  re- 
their  national  elite  and  their  suits  at  the  disposal  of  the  Uni- 
foreign  allies.  versity  Library  Building  Com- 

(Continued   on   Page   8)  (Continued   on   Page  7) 


)f  the  Masses 


President  Nixon  recently  urged  young  Americans 
to  find  in  religion  —  as  opposed  to  demonstrations  — 
the  answers  to  today's  "crisis  of  the  spirit"  For  the 
dispirited  among  us  we  propose  a  three-day  prayer 
vigil,  calling  for  an  end  to  war,  the  abolition  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  downfall  of  coercive/repressive  powers. 
If,  at  its  conclusion,  no  divine  response  is  to  be  ob- 
aerved,  we  shall  return  to  rioting. 


To  the  Editor: 

John  Viertel  is  an  extraord- 
inary human  being.  He  has 
those  rare  qualities  in  the  aca- 
demic community  of  enthusi- 
asm, interest,  respwDnsibility, 
and  intellect.  His  students  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  great  teacher. 
As  his  friends  we  feel  that  he 
is  a  sincere  and  warm  individ- 
ual. 

John  Viertel  is  intensely  com- 
mitted to  education,  not  only 
in  tihe  traditional  academic 
sense,  but  also  in  the  sense  that 
education  is  a  continuing 
process  of  growth.  He  takes  his 
students  seriously  enough  to 
le€irn  from  them.  His  presence 
at  the  Sanctuary  added  a  spe- 
cial dimension.  He  brought 
with  him  a  radical  political 
commitir.ent  that  had  the  per- 
epective  of  his  maturity.  He 
taught  and  we  learned;  we 
taught  and  he  learned. 

Now  John  Viertel  is  being 
fired.  Before  Ford  Hall  he  was 
unofficially  assured  a  job  .  .  . 
LEST  WE  FORGET:  Gough, 
Aberle,  Marcuse,  Vickers,  Man- 
uel,   Mintz,    Bennett,    Santas, 

Seeley.  .  . 

Nina  Mayer  '69 
Nick  lUbkin  '€9 
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The  Elephant  As  University 
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That's    all    degrees    can    ever 
mean. 

The  Sacramental  Fallacy 


By  DOUGLAS  J.  STEWART 

(Editor's  Note,  Pro fessor  concept  for  them  to  work  with,  students  might  not  otherwise 
Stewart  is  a  member  oj  the  So  too,  the  university  must  take  **»"«»*>«*  ^j^''*';* /®^- 
Classics  Department.)  continue  to  explain  the  world    scientious  belief  that  students 

Professor  Slater's  recent  Jus-   in  all  its  modalities  to  its  stu-   should  »«*.  ^«J«P"^*^«'  "f  " 
tice    article,     The    University   dents,  and  through  students,  to   f^^'J^  Ihi/l^i^tLl^'  ^n  u 
as   Elephant."    was   apparently   the  world  at  large,  and  not  to   the  f^r  J^**  ">«  «*"d^^^^^^ 
named  after  the  classic  wheeze   suspend    operations    while    the    *"^,^**  *«  J^^.  **Xw^*/j^^^^ 
about  the  four  blind  men  try-    introspective    consult   the   aus-    "*?.  *   ,"*?^"n/ Jt  t-Tin^*  mo 
ing  to  define  an  elephant.  But   Pices    to   assure    themselves   Xfij***  V  ^  r«h    Mm    of  Ti^ 
the   picture   of   the   university   whether    or    not    the    precise    «!«*>    ^^    to    rob    him    of   his 
(not    of    the    author)     that   "typology"  a  given  school  ap-    wnnri^ni.  ^      ,     ' 

emerges  ironx  the  article  more  proximates  is  morally  admir-  Assummg  that  a  student 
nearly  resembles  a  blind  ele-  able.  (Slater  does  not  actually  wishes  to  educate  himself,  there 
phant  trying  to  define  itself  I  call  for  this,  but  he  makes  eyes  are  certain  logical  —  not  polit- 
would  not  for  a  moment  dispute   at    those    who    do,    since    the   ical,  despite  Slater's  use  of  the 

the  various  models "typolo-    "Vanguard  Image"  of  which  he   loaded  word  "force    —  precon- 

gies"  Professor  Slater  uses   largely   approves   differs   from    ditions  to  his  doing  so,  whether 

to  characterize  the  social  self-  all  other  models  in  that  it  dis-  or  not  he  ever  attends  a  uni- 
estimate  of  various  universities  Putes  their  right  to  exist,  and  versity.  If  he  does,  he  apparent- 
But  just  how  useful  or  impor-  »«  mo  r  a  1 ,  not  intellectual,  ly  wants  the  university  to  cer- 
tant  are  all  tJiese  anthropologi-    grounds.)  tify  to  the  outside  world  that 

cal  data  on  that  strange  tribe  If  universities  ignore  the  he  has  fumiled  the  external 
calling  itself  the  university  and  real  needs  of  students  they  preconditions  of  education. 
late  given  to  orgies  of  self-  should  be  forthrightly  called  to  And.  then  it  follows  that  as  a 
laceration?  accounts;  if  they  are  guilty  of   convenience  only    courses  will 

.,  ^  .  .  running  slums  or  conniving  at  be  established  to  be  taken  in  a 
A  Sense  of  Proportion  Needed  ^^iq  construction  of  hell-ma-  certain  sequence,  as  the  simp- 
It  was  ironic  that  Slater's  ar-  chines,  these  failings,  too,  de-  i^st  means  of  convey i^ng  the  in- 
ticle  appeared  together  with  serve  the  full  glare  of  pub-  formation  which  will  serve  as 
Professor  Viertel's  review  of  licity  and  polemic.  But  if  one  the  basic  material  of  the  stu- 
Chomsky's  The  New  Mandarins,  cannot  inunediately  purge  the  Jents  education.  Education, 
The  juxtaposition  could  hardly  university  of  all  compromising  however,  always  and  only  goes 
be  more  unsettling  On  the  one  connections,  that  is  no  excuse  on  m  the  head  of  the  individual, 
hand  Chomsky  battling  the  for  neglecting  the  primary  Courses  are  not  an  education 
dragons  of  national  politics  and  tasks  of  learning,  studying  and  »nd  never  can  be.  If  one  can 
the  gnomes  and  ores  of  aca-  thinking  which  can  be  pursued  educate  himself  with  out 
deme  who  lend  themselves  to  as  much  in  spite  of  administra-  courses,  well  and  good,  and  it 
dangerous  or  dishonest  public  tion  policy  as  in  accord  with  it  js  always  theoretica  ly  possi- 
policies  (as  he  sees  it— whether  (the  university's  services,  like  We  to  examine  out  of  pre- 
you  agree  with  Chomsky  or  those  of  doctor  or  lawyer,  are  requisite  courses.  Academic  rc- 
not.  he  is  unarguably  dealing  to  be  used  for  specific  purposes;  qui remente  are  simply  means 
with  significant  matters);  on  the  university  should  be  pure,  by  which  the  university  can  as- 
the  other  hand  the  small  beer  but  if  it  is  not.  this  cannot  J."'«  *^« -.^''li  ^'^l  *  !.*"1*'!* 
described  in  Slater's  article,  change  its  specific  usefulness).  'J*^,'?f5*^^*^ /he  exteraal  pre- 
the  tiresome  quibbles  about  Learning  Abandoned  for  conditions  to  self-education. 
just   how   the  university   is   to  Theatre 

settle  every  real  or  imagined  j^  .^  fruitless  to  try  to  turn 
dispute  at  equity  with  its  stu-  ^^^  university  from  a  tool  into 
dents,  mere  are  many  areas  or  ^  moral  person  (it  is  also  dan-  It  is  only  when  one  grants 
unnecessary  friction  in  univer-  gerously  impolitic:  we  all  know  the  B  A  or  any  degree  on  an 
Sity   life,   and   we  should   try   to    *  i.^*!-    maralitv    would    nr^vail  ^  uegrw   oil   du 

relieve  them,  but  a  sense  of  "^^"^^  S  fhirtrans^orma-  ^"^^^^^  '^  ^""«^  ^«^^'  ^^^^ 
proportion  should  hold  —  not  ^|^^)  ^he  creeping  moraliza-  one  can  come  to  invest  courses 
all  frictions  are  worth  bother-  ^j^,^  ^^  ^^it  university  then  leads  with  a  sacramental  efficacy— or 
Ing  about.  The  university  has  j^  ^^te  mythical  personation  of  dysefficacy  (the  romantic  no- 
better  things  to  do  than  invent  ^,j  ^^  ^^^  functions,  and  finally  tion  that  a  course  which  is  less 
the  universal  backscratcher.  ^^  ^y^^  abandonment  of  a  con-  than  thrilling  somehow  de- 
Universities  should  get  out  of  ^^^^  ^^  learning  for  a  concept  educates  people)  and  then  to 
the  hotel  business  .  .  .  and  the  ^^  Theatre.  The  university  be-  waste  one's  time  arguing 
detective  Inisiness,  too;  stu-  ^omes  the  impresario  of  enter-  whether  the  value  of  a  course, 
dents  should  be  considered  as  tainments.  and  we  get  state-  one  man's  handling  of  a  sub- 
adults  (which  includes  holding  ^ents  like  this:"  .  .  despite  ject,  means  the  same  thing  as 
them  to  the  sanrie  adult  stand-    ^^^y  learned   rationalizations,    the  value  of  the  subject  itself. 

?.^i\?{/fe?^^*i\V.^^J?L'!ll!-    the  only   r^son   for   requiring  Curriculum  as  Fulcrum 

courses  is  that  students  would 

otherwise  not  take  them.  Learn-  That  way  lies  madness.  A 
ing  is  exciting  and  a  course  special  kind  I  would  call  the 
that  cannot  compete  on  the  Archimedes  Syndrome.  A  no- 
open  market  is  probably  a  poor  ..  ...  ^^^  ^  ^«-^^„«  *u^ 
course "                            '      *-  tj^n  that  one  can  remove  the 

«   .  .     .     ^,  .   ..«  ..  intellectual  ground  from  under 

Subjects  Not  "Courses  '  one's  feet  and  still  get  purchase 
The  substitution  of  the  word  enough  to  improve  one's  intel- 
ting  down  to  work,  the  real  "course"  for  the  word  sub-  lectual  position.  Des  noi  pou 
work  of  the  university.  The  ject,"  that  an  earlier  genera-  ^^^  j^j^j  ^^n  gan  kinaso  is  great 
university  exists  not  to  exam-  tion  would  have  used,  is  preg-  geometry,  but  it's  no  guide  to 
ine  itself,  but  other  things,  nant.  We  have  subtly  moved  jj^g  The  corollary  of  Archi- 
Such  as:  governments,  econo-  from  the  idea  that  certain  sub-  redes'  aphorism  is  this:  we 
mies,  and  the  ideas  that  give  jects,  i.e.  bodies  of  knowledge  ^^ave  no  place  to  stand  on  ex- 
men  hope  or  drive  them  mad.  livened  by  souls  of  interpreta-  ^.^p^  ^Yie  earth,  and  consequent- 
Naturally  once  one  gets  into  tion,  are  required  by  the  nature  jy  ^^  cannot  move  it.  But  this 
the  habit  of  examining  things  of  things — of  anyone  with  pre-  ^^  hardly  tragic,  since  the  earth 
it  is  tempting  to  turn  inwards  tensions  to  knowledge  —  to  jg  ^^  f^^^  place  to  stand  when 
under  the  pressure  of  certain  the  notion  that  particular  trying  to  move  other  things, 
moods  (like  frustration  with  courses  are  all  that  we  tradi-  Likewise  the  university  curric- 
the  state  of  the  world)  and  to  tionalists  in  our  obscurantism  ulum  remains  a  fine  thing  to 
examine  the  Hobby  Shop  it-  want  to  require.  If  "courses"  stand  on  for  moving  and  ar- 
self,  which  is  much  easier  to  are  all  that  we  want,  then  Sla-  ranging  all  kinds  of  intellectual 
aflfect,  or  at  least  to  discomfort,   ter's  criticism  is  just:  why  not    burdens,  ideas,  theories,  inves- 

*  I   V  :■,        i?^^i  let  the  free  play  of  the  (enter-    [ 

Amoral,  Like  a  Fool  tainment)  market  judge  which 

But  the  questionable  impor-  "courses"  are  best?  But  this  is 
tance  of  this  anguished  self-  ^  ^^^^  parody  of  the  tradition- 
examination  does  not  mean  that  ^list  view,  which  does  not  in 
there  are  no  dangers  involved,  f^ct  insist  on  requiring 
The  chief  danger  is  that,  so  en-  "courses,"  but  subjects,  and  not 
gsLged,  we  will  forget  that  the    Q^t   ^f  monopolistic    fear   that 

university   is   basically  a   tool, . 

and  like  all  tools,  amoral.  It 
exists  to  provide  a  quasi-pro- 
fessional function,  to  provide 
society  with  analysis,  as  objec- 
tive as  possible,  of  its  mind,  its 
problems  and  its  sins,  an  analy- 
sis partly  based  upon  the  in- 
herited resource  of  knowledge, 
and  even  more  upon  its  ac- 
cumulation of  general  exper* 
tise.  While  it  is  perfectly  fair 
for  a  philosopher  to  challenge 
the  cpistemological  or  other 
basis  of  this  or  any  other  pro- 
fession, this  does  not  mean  that 
the  profession  in  question 
should  suspend  its  public  oper- 
ations until  that  philosopher 
comes  up  with  a  judgment  that 
seems  to  him  an  improvement. 
Thus,  while  a  philosopher  may 
question  the  public's  notion  of 
•'disease"  as  scientifically 
sound,  for  example,  he  does  not 
ask  surgeons  to  slop  removing 
tumors   until   he   finds   a   new 
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ure  that  the  "real"  world  en- 
forces); students  should  be  in- 
volved in  rule-making  and  en- 
forcing 

To  the  Work  of  Examination 

But  everyone  in  the  univer- 
sity, students  especially,  should 
mainly   be   occupied   with   get- 
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Interaction  Ritual 

By  NIKOLAI DOBROLYUBOV 

What  m<fet  of  us  who  have  come  out  of  suburban 
schools  have  experienced  as  dating  ritual  has  consisted  of 
an  elaborately  structured  assortment  of  male  and  female 
roles,  gestures,  games,  techniques,  and  strategies.  These 
involved  hair-dos,  clothing,  facial  expressions,  speech  pat- 
terns, ways  of  walking,  standing,  etc.,  that  reflected  one's 
desirability  in  the  social  market.  The  simplest  and  most 
obvious  way  to  check  what  these  "assets"  and  "debits" 
are  is  to  read  through  any  issue  of  Teen  Screen  Magazine, 
Seventeen,  or  Glamour,  and  examine  what  things  are  ad- 
vertised as  "remedies"  and  what  "deficiencies"  they  try  to 
overcome.  I  would  suggest  that  those  who  were  least  able 
to  participate  successfully  in  high  school  social  life,  be- 
cause of  some  form  of  "spoiled  identity"  (your  mother 
dressed  you  funny),  were  most  aware  of  these  things. 

Role  Rejection 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  rejec- 
tion of  this  system  of  patterned  roles  and  games  by  those 
who  felt  increasingly  little  correspondence  between  it  and 
their  own  experience  of  themselves.  The  "hip  scene",  as 
one  of  the  major  counter-cultures  which  has  been  devel- 
oped, is  characterized  by  a  vitriolic  condemnation  of  role 
playing*  and  a  demand  for  spontaneity,  sincerity,  honesty, 
etc.,  etc.  Those  who  are  disparagingly  referred  to  as 
"preps"  and  "jocks"  on  the  college  campus  are  those  who 
have  not  departed  significantly  from  the  H.S.  structures 
of  football  heroes,  cheerleading,  dates,  dres.sing  in  good 
taste,  and  so  on.  Yet  when  speaking  about  the  hip  scene,  a 
distinction  has  to  be  made  between  those  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  university  and  developed  communal 
set-ups,  and  those  who  remain  within  the  university,  per- 
haps identifying  emotionally  or  intellectually  with  those 
outside,  but  still  living  in  dormitories  or  small  apartments 
off-campus. 

Commun-ism 

The  hippy  communes  have  attempted  to  bypass  the 
role/games  hang-up  by  collectivizing  flesh  as  well  as 
property.  Their  guiding  precept  appears  to  be  that  there  is 
no  need  for  preten.>*e  when  everyone's  getting  laid.  On  the 
campus,  however,  the  difficulty  in  implementing  radically 
different  life  styles  has  left  the  great  dissati.sfaction  with 
existing  structures  unsolved,  insofar  as  no  viable  alterna- 
tives have  really  been  established.  The  situational  proprie- 
ties which  we  still  obey  make  it  difficult,  for  example,  for 
guys  to  approach  girls  whom  they  would  just  like  to  sleep 
with.  For  g  iris,  this  opportunity  is  practically  non-existent 
(re^>ectfully  excluding  the  Women's  Liberation  Move- 
ment .  .  .).  "Honesty."  in  these  situations,  according  to  the 
rules  of  situational  behavior,  is  consistently  seen  as  insult- 
mg  or  dehumanizing  to  the  person  approached.  What  we 
have  to  figure  out  is  a  way  of  altering  our  social  codes  in 
.such  a  way  as  to  legitimate  the  status  of  those  questions 
that  people  frequently  want  to  ask  without  the  undesirable 
repercussions  that  presently  accompany  such  questions. 

Good  Books 

A  High  School  English  teacher  of  mine  used  to  tell 
about  an  intellectual  approach  to  womer.  that  he'd  de- 
veloped. He  asked  first,  "Read  any  good  books  lately?" 
Then,  "Do  you  wanna  fuck?"  I  think  the  hur  our  gene- 
rated here  reveals  both  the  degree  to  which  the  question 
is  outrageous  and  the  degree  to  which  the  desire  to  ask  it 
is  genuine. 

What  I  am  .suggesting  ultimately,  is  that  it  Ls  tho- 
roughly po.ssible  to  con.sciou.sly  intervene,  collectively,  in 
our  own  .social  .situation  and  create  the  conditions  for 
new  life  .styles.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  this  will  auto- 
matically solve  the  problems  of  national  social  change, 
but,  rather,  that  much  more  could  be  done  on  the  micro- 
co.smic  level  at  places  like  universities,  than  is  presently 
being  done.  The  elimination  of  dy.sfunctional  structure.^ 
depends  entirely  on  generating  the  awareness  that  such 
things  can,  in  fact,  be  done.  So,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  discu.sc}  this  article  and  use  it  as  a  pre- 
text for  approaching  anyone  for  whom  you  feel  sufficient 
lust.  And  if  anyone  a.sks  what  right  you  have  to  ask  such 
questions,  just  tell  them  you're  eliminating  dy.sfunctional 
structures. 
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tigations  about  the  objective 
world.  But  it  ts  a  trifle  hard  to 
step  off  that  ba.se  into  the  thin 
air  of  a  totally  subjective  "cur- 
riculum" and  then  try  to  move 
the  base  itself. 

The  traditional  curriculum  is 
the  only   "earth"   we   have:    it 
exists  both  as  a  body  of  knowl- 
(Continued  on   Page  7) 
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deferments,  physicals,  con- 
scientious objection,  rejec- 
tion, appeals,  alternative 
service,  counseling.  legal 
aid.  prison,  foreign  travel, 
emigration,  filling  out 
forms. 

The  most  accurate  and 
complete  book  available.' 
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Foge  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


Moy6,  1969 


Keepin  'em  Down  on  the  Farm 


The  97  Players  ("Major  Barbara"),  directed  by 
Peter  Sander,  take  great  plea^sure  in  presenting  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh's  lusty  Restoration  comedy,  •*The 
Confederacy,"  May  11,  12,  13  (Sun.-Tues.)  in  Merrick 
Theatre  at  8:30  p.m.;  admission  free.  This  play  is 
rated 


By  PHYLLIS   STABBE 

It  was  a  little  article  of  about  two  inches  in  the  New  York  Post:  "Standards  Higher  for 
Women  Seeking  Professorships".  Why  that's  discrimination,  I  thought.  The  article  explained 
how  a  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania  State  University  had  found  in  a  study  he  had 
done  that  a  woman  who  wants  a  job  as  a  college  professor  must  be  far  more  qualified  than  her 
male  competitors.  The  researcher  claimed  that  his  survey  showed  that  male  employers  pre- 
ferred to  hire  men  and  that  this  was  especially  true  in  higher  education,  where  there  is  gen- 
erally a  negative  attitude  towards  women. 

But  this  is  a  modern  day  and  age,  I  thought.  Things  like  that  don't  happen  anymore,  or 
do  they?  I  got  out  my  trusty  Brandeis  catalog  and  counted  women  faculty  members  —  35  wo- 
men on  a  total  staff  of  330.  Eleven  per  cent  —  nothing  to  write  home  about  (perhaps  it  is).  The 

little  numbers  became  even  more  informative   when  broken  down  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  . 

dis-taff  faculty  did   at  Brandeis:  nine  were  in    the    language    departments    (Spanish,    German,    tlve.  Although  he  did  not  like   full-time  jobs,  why  should  one 


French  and  Russian),  four  were  in  Physical  Education,  four  in  English  Literature,  one  each    quotas    generally,    Mr.    Cantor 
in  Cla.ssics  and  Humanities,  five  in  creative  arts  departments  (T.A.,  F.A.,  and  Music),  four  in    suggested  a  University  rule  re- 


the  sciences  (Biology,  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry),  and  of 
the  five  in  the  social  sciences, 
three  are  in  Anthropology,  two 
in  Psychology,  and  one  each  in 
Politics  and  American  Civiliza- 
tion. The  heavy  concentration 
is  in  the  languages,  and  Eng- 
lish, while  the  sciences  and 
social  sciences  (the  biggest  de- 
partments, generally)  have 
very  few,  with  History  and 
Physics,  for  example,  not  even 
having  a  token  woman.  Very 
interesting.  I  thought  and  went 
to  see  Dr.  Keller,  chairman  of 
the  History  department. 

l>rop  Out  for  Marriage 

Mr.  Keller  said  that  the  de- 
partmcint  was  very  eager  to 
have  women  teaching   but  the 


quiring  one  full  and  one  assist- 
ant  woman   professor   in   each 


was  very   small,  smaller   than  think  that  the  hesitancy  of  men    SeDartment   Then  I  wen    to  see 

the  number  of  Ph.D.'s  that  go  to  have  a  female  colleague  was    ^^^Panmeni.  men  i  went  to  see 

to  women.  Also,  the  matter  of  particularly  strong  here  either. 

standards  was  very  important.  Certain  disciplines,  and  certain 

There    are    very    few    eminent  areas  within  disciplines,  tended 

women   scholars,  and   the   wo-  to  have  more  women.  In  myth 

men  who  write  most  effective-  and  symbol,  history  tended  to 


Mrs.  Morgenthau,  in  the  Poli- 
tics department.  She  had  made 
it  both  academically,  and  as  a 
wife  and  mother. 


number    of    women    applicants   strong  at  Brandeis.  Nor  did  he 


Female  Alternatives 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  wo- 
men who  stop,  stop  themselves. 
Women  have  an  alternative 
when  the  going  gets  tough.  If 
they  encounter  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  teaching  job,  they  can 
always  give  up  and  get  mar- 
ried, something  a  man  can't  do 
•  because  he  is  expected  to  sup- 

port his  family.  A  woman  does 
ly  are  not  teaching.  While  there  be  a  masculine  discipline.  To  a  "^^  have  to  be  superhuman  or 
might  be  some  residual  preju-  large  extent,  the  lack  of  female  '^'xcellent'  to  get  a  job  but  she 
dice,   he  did   not   think   it   was    teaching  applicants  could  be  at-    "^"^t  be  highly  qualified.   Mrs. 


"In  our  society  they  don't  expect  men  to 
have,  feed,  look  at  or  babysit  for  the 
child/' 


*PI»V(m  I*  ih«  ir«4.m*>k  ef  l»l*fn*ll«M*l  Pl*yl*>  Cvp     t>«v*f    OH  C>I9M  lnUiiMti«M«l  Pl«y«*i  r«r» 


Playtex  invents  the  first-day  tampon^ 

(We  took  the  inside  out 

to  show  you  how  different  it  is.) 

Outside:  it's  softer  and  silky  {not  cardboardy). 
Inside :  it's  so  extra  absorbent ...  it  even  protects  on 
your  first  day.  Your  worst  day! 

In  every  lab  test  against  the  old  cardboardy  kind.*, 
the  Playtex  tampon  was  always  more  absorbent. 
Actually  45  %  more  absorbent  on  the  average 
than  the  leading  regular  tampon. 

Because  it*s  different.  Actually  adjusts  to  you. 
It  flowers  out.  Fluffs  out.  Designed  to  protect  every 
inside  inch  of  you.  So  the  chance  of  a  mishap 
is  ahnost  zero! 
Try  it  fast. 
Why  Uve  in  the  past? 

"^^^^  tampons  | 
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tributed  to  the  powerful  selec- 
tive factors  against  female 
graduate  students.  While  one- 
guarter  to  one-third  of  the  be- 
ginning graduate  students  are 
women,  many  drop  out  to  get 
married,  have  babies,  or  go 
with  their  husbands. 

Mr.  Cantor,  also  of  the  His- 
tory department,  saw  the  lack 
of  women  professors  as  the  re- 
sult of  three  conditions:  women 
scholars  are  not  taken  as  seri- 
ously as  they  should  be,  uni- 
versities, both  at  the  graduate 
and  teaching  levels,  don't  make 
allowances  for  married  gra<]u- 
ate  students  but  impose  a  loik 


Morgenthau  emphasized  that 
she  had  been  very  lucky  in  her 
own  career.  Another  difficulty 
that  the  woman  scholar  en- 
counters is  that  5The  cannot  de- 
vote herself  as  single-mimlcdly 
as  a  man  to  her  career  during 
the  important  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  because  she  must  also 
care  for  hus-band  and  family. 
The  acceptance  by  women  of  a 
sole  role  as  wife  and  mother  is 
"in  the  air"  and  is  drilled  into 
them  by  the  time  they  get  into 
their  teens.  Mrs  Morgenthau 
said  that  .vhe  could  see  girls 
holding  back  in  class  especially 
senior    girls,    afraid    that    they 


step  deadline,  and   finally,   the    won't  get  a  man. 


omnipresent  problem  of  stand- 
ards. The  attrition  rate  of  wo- 
men graduate  students  would 
be  lowered  if  they  were  al- 
lowed to  transfer  credit  much 
more  easily,  and  it  they  were 
allowed  to  study  part-time.  Mr. 
Cantor  also  noted  that  women 
scholars  are  working  in  disci- 
plines dominated  by  men,  with 


"If  you're  a  woman,  you  have 
to  expect  to  be  asked  'What  are 
your  marriage  plans?  Do  you 
plan  to  have  children?',"  Mere- 
dith Tax,  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, explained.  "No  man  is 
expected  to  have  his  career  af- 
fected by  these  thinjjs.  In  our 
society,  they  don't  expect  the 
man     to     feed,     look     at     or 


masculine  rules,  yet  the  female    babysit  for  the  child."  While  it 

attitude    or    temperament    to-    is  reasonable  for 

wards     learning     is     different 

from,  and  perhaps  better  than, 

the  male's.  Women  tend  to  be 

more  personal,  impressionistic, 

reflective,  and  especially  intui- 


a  department 
to  desire  a  commitment  before 
it  hires,  these  questions  allow 
no  human  dignity,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  equality.  A  married 
woman  with  a  career  has  three 


person  have  to  do  the  house- 
work —  both  have  the  same 
human  dignity,  both  have 
equally  important  things  to  do 
with  their  time.  The  role  of 
being  "a  mother  and  a  creative 
housewife  is  just  a  way  of  trap- 
ping women  in  the  house." 

All  right,  I  said  to  myself,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  there  just 
aren't  many  women  professors 
at  Brandeis.  What  does  this 
mean?  For  the  most  part,  wo- 
men have  been  inculcated  with 
the  traditional  values  of  home 
and  marriage  before  they  ever 
get  to  Brandeis.  They  tend  to 
be  less  aggressive  in  class  and 
less  competitive,  in  general, 
than  men.  Student  leadership 
positions  also  are  filled  mostly 
by  men.  There  is  rarely  more 
than  one  woman  on  Student 
Council,  for  example,  even 
though  at  least  half  of  Bran- 
deis is  female.  Most  of  the  more 
important  committee  positions 
are  filled  by  men  e.g.  E.P.C., 
and  the  less  important,  or 
housekeeping,  positions  by  wo- 
men e.g.  Elections  and  Pub- 
licity. 

No  Models 

Miss  Pauli  Murray,  of  the 
American  Civilization  Pro- 
gram, notes  that  a  lack  of  suc- 
cessful women  on  the  faculty 
does  not  give  women  a  model 
to  follow.  Women  do  not  con- 
tinue with  their  studies,  and  so 
there  is  once  more  a  lack  of 
succestsful  models.  And  girls 
from  Brandeis  are  not  flooding 
the  graduate  schools.  Of  last 
year's  graduating  class,  1:^2 
men  continued  on  to  graduate 
and  professional  schools  but 
only  75  women  (out  of  a  group 
of  173  women  and  191  men). 
When  broken  down,  these  fig- 
ures become  even  more  pa- 
thetic. For  professional  schools, 
81  men  continued  to  36  women 
(including  the  32  men  and  2 
women  going  to  medical 
school).  In  the  sciences,  18  men 
went  on  to  only  5  women.  As 
for  continuing  in  liberal  arts, 
the  figures  are  tricky.  While  it 
(Continued   on   Page   8) 
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Where  Have  All  The  Workers  Gone? 


"The  Agony  of  the  American  Left**  by  Chris- 
topher  Lasch;  Alfred  A.  Knopf  &  Co.;  $4.95; 
212  pages. 

By  LARRY  HIRSCHHORN 

Christopher  Lasch's  The  Agony  of  the  Amer- 
ican Left  or  more  properly,  "Where  have  all 
the  workers  gone,"  is  a  sometimes  vexing, 
sometimes  exhilarating,  and  sometimes  most 
unsatisfying  collection  of  essays.  The  agony  of 
the  American  Left,  as  Lasch  shows,  is  properly 
the  agony  of  the  American  intellectuals,  for  it 
is  his  central  point  that  Marxism  without  a 
revolutionary  class  makes  for  an  impoverished 
and  ineflfedual  left.  And  Lasch  is  good  at  doc- 
umenting that  agony.  His  intellectual  history  is 
unimpeachable.  But  that  tantalizing  question 
that  hovers  ever  in  the  background — why  didn't 
the  workers  make  it? — what  happened  to  good 
old  class  conflict  in  America? — is  given  no  an- 
swer. Here  lies  both  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  book.  We  know  why  the  intellectuals 
lost  hut  we  never  quite  learn  why  the  capital- 
ists (whomever  they  may  be)  won. 

His  first  essay  "The  Decline  of  Populism"  is 
an  example  of  that  weakness.  He  promises  to 
get  at  the  roots  of  its  failure,  but  we  are  given 
no  integrated  theory.  We're  served  bits  and 
pieces  with  a  description  of  a  colorful  charac- 
ter or  two,  but  nothing  about  the  social  and 
economic  roots  of  the  demise  of  populism. 
Lasch  does  not  drive  home  what  has  seemed  to 
this  writer  to  be  the  central  point:  In  the  end 
populisTn  could  not  be  a  radical  movement  be- 
cause it  stood  for  entrenchment.  It  spoke  to 
small  and  independent  farmers  who  sensed 
that  the  technological  winds  were  not  blowing 


their  way.  America  was  becoming  urban, 
wealth  was  in  capital,  not  land,  and  the  farm- 
ers knew  it.  No  radical  movement  can  succeed 
if  it  fights  technology.  The  trick  is  to  harness 
technology  to  radical  ends.  The  Bourgeoisie 
were  the  bad  guys  in  Marx's  scheme  precisely 
because  they  prevented  the  unfolding  of  tech- 
nology. The  workers,  on  the  contrary,  would 
carry  technology  to  its  full  potential.  Lasch's 
brief  discussion  of  the  unions  is  similarly  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  reducible  to  the  tautology  that 
workers  were  not  revolutionary  because  work- 
ers were  not  revolutionary,  with  oblique  sug- 
gestions that  American  radicalism  might  have 
been  better  based  on  ethnic  categories. 

Isolated  Intcllectirate 

With  the  second  and  third  essays  "The  De- 
cline   of    Socialism"    and    the    "Cultural    Cold 
War"  Lasch  shifts  into  high  gear,  and  we  are 
given    a    rather    dazzling    description    of    the 
Marxism  of  isolated  intellectuals.  Lasch  quick- 
ly dispenses  with  the  Socialist  party,  showing 
that  its  demise  was  due  to  the  importation  of 
"foreign   ideologies"  —  a  euphemism   for  com- 
munism  and/or   Marxism.    The    left    was   thus 
left   only    with   its  intellectuals,   and   Marxism 
became  a  form  of  cultural  protest — or  to  twist 
the    words   of  a   famed    anti-semite, — Marxism 
became  one  Jew  cribbing  from  another.    So  it 
was  first   "The  Masses"   (edited  by  Max  East- 
man, now  of  Readers   Digest  fame),  then   the 
"Partisan  Review."  Culture,  high  culture,  to  be 
sure,  but   no  action.  Social  criticism  declined, 
and  high   culture  saw  its  fullest  expression  in 
PR  issues  devoted  to  "Religion  and  the  Intel- 
lectuals."   In  a  context  of  culture  without   ac- 
tion and   intellect  without  power,  the  intellec- 
tual was  ripe  for  seduction.  Lasch  outlines  the 


row  familiar  story  of  the  CIA,  the  mtellec- 
tuals,  and  the  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom. 
The  intellectual,  so  long  isolated  from  power 
was  given  his  first  glimpse  at  the  inner  sanc- 
tum and  the  corridors  of  real  politics.  One 
sometimes  thinks  that  these  poor  bastards 
should  not  be  blamed.  After  all,  Stalin  was  no 
great  shakes,  the  working  cla.ss  was  shit,  and 
who  but  a  prophetic  few  understood  the  real 
ends  of  American  power.  This  essay  is  Lasch 
at  his  best.  Highly  recommended  is  a  brilliant 
little  section  on  intellectual  self-policing  that 
comes  with  professionalization. 

With  the  las-t  two  essays  Lasch  moves  into 
contemporary    America,    and    deals    with    the 
burgeoning  radicalism  of  Black  Power  and  the 
New  Left.  Again,  he's  good  at  dissecting  ideas, 
but  not  in  providing  insights  into  the  substan- 
tive issues.  His  treatment  of  Black  Power  suf- 
fers accordingly.  While  he  can  point  to  the  in- 
consistencies  in   the   concept  as  developed   by 
Carmichael,    Hamilton,    and    Wright,    he  never 
quite    decides    for    himself    what    position    the 
blacks  do  occupy  in  America.  To  be  sure,  black 
capitalism,     ghetto     development,     community 
control,  and  other  assorted  goodies,  are  fuzzy 
concepts  at  best.  But  then  how  do  you  under- 
stand   the    black    situation    in    America?      For 
some  reason,  Lasch  seems  very  anxious  to  Uike 
it  out  of  a  radical  context.  He's  all  ready  to  see 
it   within  that   old   American   ethnic   tradition. 
First  the  Irish,  then  the  Italians,  and  now — you 
guessed  it —  the  Blacks.  To  do  so,  Lasch  builds 
up  a  mini  theory  of  mobility  in  America.   No- 
body   makes    it    as    an    individual,    everybody 
makes  it  as  a  group — ergo  the  blacks  are  like 
everybody   else  —   ergo   what's  all   this  about 
Black  Power  being  a  revolutionary  concept. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


AMBITIOUS  AMATEUR 


By  DAVID  R.  MORAN 

Everyone  in  college  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  find  time 
to  do  what  you  have  to  do. 
much  less  what  you'd  like  to 
do  Maintaining  a  serious  inter- 
est in  music,  if  one  is  a  talent- 
ed amateur  but  isn't  majoring 
in  it,  is  probably  about  as  hard 
as  any  other  "avocation."  One 
must  find  time  to  practice,  of- 
ten must  seek  prior  permission 
to  use  the  instrument  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  occasion- 
ally endure  the  bemused  scorn 


of  thf  pro's,  the  music  majors 
and  their  teachers.  If  one  de- 
cides to  perform  in  public, 
these  difficulties  triple. 

Bruce  Devon  is  majoring  in 
biology  and  is  going  to  Tufts 
Medical  School  this  fall.  Sat- 
urday night,  the  Juilliard- 
traincd  Mr.  Devon  gave  a  large, 
extremely  ambitious  (three  de- 
manding half-hour  pieces)  pi- 
ano recital  in  Slosbcrg,  so  am- 
bitious that  it  was  nearly  as 
admirable  simply  for  being  at- 
tempted, as  I  tried  to  indicate 
above,    as    for    the    excellence 
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COBOL  is  a  computer  language. 
You  use  it  to  tell  computers  how 
to  solve  problems.  Step  by  step. 
You  don't  have  to  be  a  genius  to 
learn  it,  only  average  intelligence, 
and  a  creative  knack  for  solving  problems. 
In  one  single  summer  session  in  com- 
puter programming.  Chamberlayne  will 
teach  you  how  to  speak  the  language. 

What's  in  it  for  you?  Read  this:  ^ 

With  the  ability  to  do  computer  programmmg.  y^^ ^^^^^[^ 
high-paying  part-time  job  while  in  college.  You  get  a  head  start 
in  yoSr  preparation  for  a  business  career.  It  a.ds  V^u  m  do.ng 
research  for  your  graduate  studies.  (You  may  even  carry  out 
your  own  research,  in  connection  with  th.s  class,  on  the  coMege 
computer.)  Chamberlaynes  Summer  Session  in  Computer 
Prog^ramming  takes  less  time,  and  costs  less  ^oneyXUan^ny 
other  comparable  program.  Chamberlayne  ^  m^^^J"  ^^.^^^^^^^^^ 
Center  Is  located  in  Back  Bay.  just  around  ^he  corner  from  the 
Pru  Here  vou'll  qet  "hands-on  "  experience  with  our  own  IBM 
Syslem  36oTomplter,  the  system  installed  in  over  half  the  com- 
Duter-usina  companies  in  the  country.  ^-^^t 

"^There  a?e  two'^sessions,  so  choose  the  one  most  convenient 

for  you. 
June  30-July  31         9-12  AM  Mon.-Thurs. 
Aiinii<;t4-29  9-12  AM  Mon.-Fri. 

To'nni  ouf  how  to  enroll,  call  536-4500,  or  .ill  in  Ihe  coupor, 

below.  «  ^  «- . 

Chamberlayne  Computer  Center 

128  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  02116 

Contact  me  immediately  with  full  information  on  how  to  enroll 

Tn  the  Summer  Session  in  Computer  Programming. 


with  which  he  acquitted  him- 
self. 

Slow  Start 

The  opening  work  was  Bee- 
thoven's "Appassionata"  sona- 
ta. Mr.  Devon  began  somewhat 
nervously,  and  as  a  result,  de- 
spite his  careful  approach,  the 
pedal  was  heavy,  some  pas- 
sages were  rushed,  and  there 
were  lapses  in  marksmanship. 
The  left  hand  occasionally 
drowned  the  right,  and  the 
lines  weren't  always  clear.  The 
second  movement  improved, 
but  was  a  bit  impatient  and  not 
especially  lush  or  romantic. 
The  difficult  final  movement 
was  the  best,  though  still  a 
trifle  unsure,  and  the  pianist's 
feeling  for  the  music  was  bet- 
ter. The  technically  exacting 
ending  was  reckless,  to  say  the 
least,  with  several  errors.  One 
might  say,  however,  that  the 
entire  performance  of  the  so- 
nata was  in  no  way  dull.  And 
despite  faults,  it  was  apparent 
from  the  numerous  flashes  of 
brilliance  that,  as  Mr.  Devon 
became  more  settled  and  con- 
centrated   more,    the    evening 


would  as'sume  enormous  excite- 
ment and  beauty,  in  a  way 
that  only  well-played  Romantic 
piano  music  can  have. 

In  the  Beethoven  especially, 
a  loud,  disturbing  rattle  be- 
came noticeable  (it  seemed  to 
diminish  as  the  evening  con- 
tinued.) That  the  piano  should 
have  this,  in  its  lower  registers, 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  music  de- 
partment and  an  insult  to  the 
large  audience  of  Parents' 
Weekend. 

The  second  piece  was 
Brahms  "Variations  and  Fugue 
on  a  Theme  of  Handel."  The 
playing  was  more  relaxed,  del- 
icate and  sensitive.  The  balance 
of  sound  was  better,  too,  the 
lines  being  more  controlled  and 
seldom  lost.  Mr.  Devon's  fin- 
gers were  generally  accurate 
throughout  the  twenty-live 
variations,  though  some  of  the 
more  rigorous  ones  contained 
their  usual  difticulties.  Mr. 
Devon,  with  his  good  sense  for 
the  music,  refused  to  slow 
down  even  for  the  most  de- 
manding sections  which,  in  a 
sense,  is  distinctly  admirable, 
though    it's    hardly    the    most 
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cautions  way  to  play  hard  mu- 
sic. Some  of  tlie  variations, 
particularly  their  endings,  were 
absolutely  ptilect  Tiie  long, 
difljcult.  not-very-strict  fugue 
that  ends  the  work  v/as  sup«'rb, 
mistalte-free,  with  excellent 
continuity,  nice,  powerful  mu- 
sicianship, and  appropriate 
brilliance.  I  don't  tiiink  1  have 
heard  it  played  better. 

"('.'trnavar' 

But    Schumann's   "Carnaval" 
was    the    real    treat.    Here    Mr. 
Devon  was  cojilident  nmi  mas- 
terful, completely  controlled  in 
the  stops  and   starts,  louds  and 
softs    lie  plnyed  exactly  as  he 
wanted    to   play,    which    wasn't 
always  true  tx'fore.  The  tender 
alternated     with     the     splashy 
bombast.    It    is    a    very    lunny. 
piece,  in  spots,  the  liiiinour  of 
which    was    brought    out    most 
successfully.    It    was    obviously 
carefully  thought  through,  per- 
fectly accurate,   cocky    both    in 
its  velocity  and  its  slow  beauty, 
and  treated  carefully   and   lov- 
ingly.    Mr.     Devon     was    com- 
pletely    relaxed     now.      In     a 
word,  il   was  faultless.   In  fact, 
it  was  the  best  performance  of 
this  work   I've  ever  heard,    in- 
cluding     recording's.      In      Mr. 
Devon's   hands,   the   piece   con- 
tained some   of  the   most  spec- 
tacular   playing    heard    in    the 
Brandeis  recital  hall.  The  audi- 
ence, which  greeted  the  entire 
recital    with     considerable    en- 
thusiasm, heard  a  level  of  pro- 
fessionalism    which      is     cjuite 
above     the     level     of     merely 
"good"'     amateur    musicianship 
and  digital  facility.  This  is  the 
level   where   a   work   is   played 
about    as    well    as    it    can    be 
played — there    is   no    room    for 
improvement,    only    difference. 
To  go  be>ond  this   level   is   in- 
conceivable, which  is  how  1  de- 
fine   a    true    professional.    And 
the    "Carnaval"    is    even    more 
technically     trying      than     the 
other     two     works.     To     have 
played    it   after    them,    and    so 
well,   is  astonishing. 

For  encores  Mr.  Devon 
played,  very  finely,  a  "Noc- 
turne" by  Grieg  and  Aaron 
Copland's  virtuoso  show-pieee 
"The  Cat  and  the  Mouse." 
These  were  intelligently  cho.sen 
and  tasteful,  contrasting  not 
only  with  each  other  but  also 
with  the  rest  of  the  program, 
sort  of  like  mints,  collec,  and 
liqueur  after  roast  beef.  One 
hopes  that  Mr.  Devon,  amateur 
or  not,  will  fmd  time  while 
studying  medicine  to  play  in 
public  again  in  the  near  future. 
He  is  an  excellent  pianist  in- 
deed. 
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>li(/viii  M»f5  Conference 


Of  ''five  Estates 


## 


L6  m  06  rQ  Appaintments  and  Tenure:  The  Rite  of  Spring 


University  President  Morris  Abram,  addressing:  the 
Annual  Parents  Weekend  Banquet  in  Shapiro  Gymnasium 
Saturday  night,  called  for  a  conference  of  the  "five 
estates"  of  the  University  this  summer  to  discuss  and  re- 
port on  the  future  of  Brandeis. 

He  defined  the  five  estates  as  the  students,  faculty,  ad- 
ministrators, alumni,  and  trustees.  Representatives  from 
each  group  will  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  at  least  clarify  their  positions  for  the  benefit  of 
thi?  other  participants.  

The  idea  is  in  the  planning 
stage  and,  according  to  Presi- 
dential Assistant  Kenneth  Swe- 
der,  will  be  among  the  first  is- 
sues discussed  at  the  University 
Council  meeting  this  coming 
Wednesday. 

In  addition  to  a  total  of  about 
20    rt*presentative«,    any    mem- 


Urban  Studies 

(Continued  from  Pa^e  1) 

program  would  be  developed. 
Governance 

A  unique  proposal  for  oper- 

ber  of  the  Brandeis  community  ating    the    concentration     pro- 
will  be  able  to  testify  person-  gram  was  also  included  in  the 

ally  or  to  submit  his  views  in  report.   All  such  interdisciplin- 
writing  to  the  group.    Twenty  ary  programs  currently  in  op- 
is  not  a  definite  figure  and  is  eration  here  are  controlled  by 
only  envisioned  as  a   basis  for  faculty  committees, 
di.scussion  of  the  actual  work-  The      committee      proposed, 
ing  body.  however,  that  the  urban  studies 
Abram  also  touched  on  other  program    be     governed     by    a 
issues      before      the      capacity  "Community    Board    of    Direc- 
crowd    m    Shapiro.    He    stated  tors."  This  body  would  consist 
that  as  a  result  of  a  30%  m-  of  all  faculty  teaching   in  the 
crease      in     applications,      the  program     and    in     cross-listed 
class  of   1973    would    be   niore  courses,  all  program  staff,  ad- 
^/^^''^S*..  ^^"     x^"^  ^  previous  vanced     student    concentrators 
class.  The  parents  and  students  a^d    others    involved    in  plan- 
were  informed  of  the   Univer-  ning  the  program. 
sity  s     projected     $7.5     million  _______^_ 

debt  for  this  year.  ^            ■»  ■   i^                      I 

Gen  Ed  Proposals 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

mittee  are  as  follows: 

•  That  a  distribution  re- 
quirement re«place  the  present 
Gen  Eid  requirement.  This 
would  require  that  students 
take  one  course  in  the  School 
of  Creative  Arts,  two  in  the 
School  of  Humanities,  two  in 
the  School  of  Science  and  three 
in  the  School  of  Social  Science. 
Certain  courses  would  not  be 
considered  suitable  for  distri- 
bution requirements,  under  this 
plan.  Foreign  Language  courses 
would  not  satisfy  the  Humani- 
ties distribution. 

•  That  the  foreign  language 
requirement  be  dropped  and 
that  the  foreign  language 
courses  be  offered  as  electives. 

•  That  the  advising  system 
"be  considerably  improved." 

•  That  students  be  permit- 
ted to  "elect  a  rigorous  pro- 
gram  for  the  first   two   years. 


SECURITY 

As  part  of  a  general  re- 
view of  administrative  pro- 
cedures of  the  University,  a 
report  on  the  security  sys- 
tem will  be  prepared.  Mem- 
bers of  a  consulting  firm 
will  be  on  campus  shortly 
to  speak  with  students,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  about  their 
opinions  of  and  relations 
with  the  security  system. 

The  report  will  include 
the  following  topics:  student 
— security  relations,  dormi- 
tory security,  safety  of  stu- 
dents and  campus  personnel, 
campus  traffic  regulations, 
need  for  additional  parking 
spaces,  lighting  and  the  de- 
velopment of  additional 
roads  and  walks. 


(Continued  fr(Rn  Page  1) 

terviews  with  as  many  "repre- 
sentatives of  power  interests" 
as  possible. 

Commenting  on  the  survey 
results,  Dr.  Spiegel  said  that 
"the  most  Uncle  Tomish  black 
is  still  more  eager  for  change 
than  the  most  liberal  white." 
According  to  Dr.  Siegel,  the 
Center  is  trying  to  get  white 
leaders  to  bring  about  change 
so  as  to  avoid  violence. 

He  also  noted  that  interview- 
ers from  the  Lemberg  Center 
had  never  been  rejected  by  any 
of  the  power  interest  represen- 
tatives, be  they  ultra-conserva- 
tive whites,  or  militant  blacks. 
Dr.  Spiegel  said  that  many  of 
the  blacks  who  had  been  ap- 
proached by  interviewers  look 
very  hopefully  towards  what 
the  Center  may  do  for  them. 

Dr.  Spiegel  responding  in 
part  to  the  SDS  charges  against 
the  Center  said,  "We  are  not 
out  to  put  down  black  rebel- 
lions," but  wishes  to  avoid  them 
if  possible.  He  said  further  that 
SDS  was  playing  the  old  Amer- 
ican game  of  exploiting  blacks 
for  their  purposes  —  with  a 
"you  go  out  and  kill,  and  we'll 
applaud"  attitude. 

Before  it  is  able  to  become  a 
teaching  unit,  the  Center  must 
determine  in  a  definitive  form, 
its  theories  on  violence,  and 
resolution  of  the  social  value 
conflict.  Dr.  Spiegel  had  said 
that  the  Center  is  nearing  this 
goal  and  remarking  that  "we 
aren't  the  only  ones  in  the  Uni- 
versity with  an  interest  in  vio- 
lence," disclosed  that  the  Lem- 
berg Center  will  sponsor  an  in- 
terdisciplinary seminar  on  vio- 
lence open  to  undergraduates 
next  fall.  He  hopes  that  other 
courses  will  evolve  from  it. 

Dr.  Spiegel  described  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Cen- 
ter as  a  visiting  committee  with 
advisory  status.  It  has,  he  said, 
no  governing  responsibility  or 
power. 

Such  a  program  would  provide 
a  foundation  in  literature,  his- 
tory, philosophy  and  political 
theory,  and  would  serve  as  a 
platform  for  further  studies  in 
the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences."  This  proposal  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  Directed  Studies  pro- 
gram at  Yale. 


The  following  is  the  sequence  of  events  in  making  any 
decision  of  tenure,  appointment,  or  reappointment: 

1.  The  Department  chairman  must  obtain  a  dossier  on 
the  candidate  from  the  senior  members  of  the  department 
and  outside  academic  sources.  In  addition,  this  dossier 
must  include  an  evaluation  prepared  from  conrunents  of 
the  students  of  the  candidate. 

2.  All  department  members  of  "a  rank  equal  to  or 
higher  than  that  proposed  for  the  candidate  must  be  con- 
sulted." (Faculty  Handbook).  The  opinions  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Dean  of  Faculty  in  the  form  of  a  signed 
letter  or  letters  from  those  consulted. 

3.  In  cases  of  appointments  at  the  rank  of  associate 
professor  or  above  and  in  tenure  cases,  an  ad  hoc  faculty 
committee,  usually  of  five,  is  formed.  Its  composition  is 
known  only  to  itself,  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  the  President, 
and  the  Department  chairman.  This  committee  makes  a 
recommendation  to  the  Dean  of  Faculty. 

4.  The  Dean  sends  all  the  material  plus  his  recom- 
mendation to  the  President. 

5.  The  President  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
who  make  the  final  decision. 

Decision-Making  Time  Spans 

1.  Instructors:  Initial  appointment:  One  year.  Reappoint- 
ment: Limited  to  two  years.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  this  period,  the  instructor  must  be  appointed  as  a  lec- 
turer or  an  assistant  professor  or  told  he  will  not  be 
rehired. 

2.  Lecturers:  Appointment  on  a  yearly  basis,  limited  to 
four  years. 

3.  Assistant  Professors:  Initial  appointment:  Three  years. 
Reappointment:  Limited  to  a  three  year  term.  By  the  end 
of  this  period's  second  year,  tenure  must  be  granted  or 
professor  is  told  he  will  not  get  tenure. 

4.  Associate  or  Full  Professors:  Appointed  with  tenure 
until  retirement  age  or  without  tenure,  for  three  years. 
By  May  15  of  the  second  year  the  professor  must  be  given 
the  decision  on  tenure  either  way,  with  no  reappointment 
if  tenure  is  denied. 

5.  Visiting  Professors:  Appointed  yearly  for  up  to  three 
years. 


Vieitel  Protest  Planned 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

mer  Student  Council  treasurer 
Art  Levine  '70. 

"Why  isn't  one  of  the  best 
professors  at  Brandeis  being 
rehired?,"  Levine  asked  in  a 
recently    distributed    leaflet. 

Levine's  question  is  being 
asked  by  many  of  Viertel's  past 
and  present  students  who  are 
protesting  the  department's  de- 
cision not  to  renew  his  con- 
tract. 

According  to  Levine,  who 
polled  Viertel's  students,  over 
30  (or  about  three-fourths) 
have  submitted  written  state- 
ments "not  only  favorable  to 
Prof.  Viertel,  but  just  great." 
But  Viertel  is  relatively  old  to 
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be  still  working  on  his  Ph.D., 
his  appointment  was  tempo- 
rary, and  the  university  is 
tightening  its  hiring  of  facul- 
ty. 

Those  are  the  official  reasons 
for  the  action  —  those  given 
Levine  when  he  conferred  with 
Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Diaman- 

dopoulos,  and  confirmed  by 
Viertel.  Though  Viertel  stressed 
"there  is  no  concrete  evidence" 
that  any  other  factors  are  in- 
volved, Levine  and  others  feel 
there  may  be  "political  over- 
tones/' considering  the  profes- 
sor's support  of  striking  stu- 
dents during  the  Ford  Hall 
takeover. 

It  is  widely  known  that,  prior 
to  Ford,  three  department 
chairmen  —  Professor  S.  Jay 
Keyser  (linguistics  concentra- 
ticHi),  Heinz  Lubasz  (History  of 
Ideas)  and  Maurice  Stein  (so- 
ciology) —  met  with  Diaman- 
dopoulos  to  seek  a  means  of  re- 
taining Viertel. 

'1  wasn't  there,  but  they 
(faculty)  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion that  there  was  a  verbal 
commitment  (from  Diamando- 
poulos)  which  fell  apart  after 
Ford,"  Viertel  said.  He  remind- 
ed there  is  still  "nothing  con- 
crete to  point  to  ...  we  live  in 
an  age  when  everybody  has 
natural    inclinations    to    para- 
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naia. 

He  said  he  has  spoken  in- 
formally with  Diamandopoulos, 
but  "I  don't  know  what  I  per- 
sonally can  do  about  it.  Look, 
I'd  like  to  stay  on  —  he  knows 
that.  I've  spoken  to  some  of 
my  friends  who  are  working  in 
my  behalf,  and  they've  gotten 
negative  responses." 

Levine,  too,  has  gotten  no- 
where in  his  efforts.  "I  put  all 
those  student  recommendations 
in  front  of  Diamandopoulos, 
and  he  just  told  me  Prof.  Vier- 
tel would  not  be  rehired.  That 
shows  the  value  of  the  faculty's 
recent  decision  to  include  stu- 
dent evaluation  in  professors' 
dossiers  —  it's  worth  nothing." 

Levine  plans  to  meet  with 
University  President  Morris 
Abram  this  week.  Meanwhile, 
he  said  his  ^roup  is  planning 
four  actions  in  addition  to  the 
petitions  —  picketing,  letters 
home  to  parents,  seeking  a  sup- 
•portive  resolution  from  Student 
Council,  and  striking. 

"We  have  two  goals,"  he 
said.  "First,  to  get  Viertel  re- 
hired; second,  to  achieve  a 
meaningful  student  role  in  the 
hiring  and  firing  of  faculty." 
He  said  he  is  not  optimistic 
about  the  outcome. 
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The  Agony  of  the  Left 


(Continued  from  Page  3)         ating  assumptions  of  a  profes- 

u^^^wx4  i€x  sional  class  but  such  challenges 
f^ge  and  an  incuemem  \o  ^^  neither  rational  nor  pro- 
thought.  Popular  courses  are  ductive  if  they  do  not  contem- 
no  substitute  for  the  valid  sub-  plate  the  continued  existence  of 
wts  of  study.  But  who  says  so?  the  profession  challenged  If 
.letts,  01  ^\""^'  "  ^f^     ,   the  challenge  is  directed  at  the 

^ell  —  the  anointed  body  of  ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^^  profession  to 
professional  scholars  and  intel-  ^jjig^  ^  ^ju  y^^  counterproduc- 
lectuals  says  so.  Is  this  arro-  tive:  you  will  not  get  reform 
cince'  Probably.  Is  it  usurpa-  but  you  most  certainly  will  get 
tion-^  Hardly.  Professions  either   incompetence. 

1        4v.l^  H«nH    Thn«:P  that       To  imagine  that  the  univer- 
cxist  or  they  dont.  Those  that   ^.^^  could  remain  of  some  use 

t'xist  do  so  because  of  a  kind  of   ^^  society  through  its  capacity 

Apostolic  succession;  one  gener-   for  analysis,  its  commitment  to 

ation  after  another   of  profes-    clarity   and    its   hospitality    to 

•  «oi  n»*«i  o^rtifiM  th«  next  ]k%   criticism,    while   actively    sub- 
sional  men  certifies  the  next  as    ^^^^.^^    ^^^    ^^^^   ^^    ^^^^.^^ 

its  successors,  with  tue  not  un-    y^^^   ^^  ^.-^^j   circuses   aggres- 

ex petted  result  that  tlie  most    sively   competing  for  the  stu- 

competent  critics  of  one  genera-    dent's    "entertainment    dollar" 

tion's  professionals  are  usually    —  which  is  what  Slater's  the- 
*  *^  ,  ory  of  "courses     comes  down 

their  successors!  ^^  _  j^  si„^piy  to  think  six  im- 

As  noted  above  it  is  always  possible  things  beifore  break- 
possible  to  challenge  the  oper-  fast!  To  follow  this  course  of 
^  action,  to  force  future  Choms- 

kys  to  play  a  game  that  com- 
bines the  sandbox  politics  of 
intramural  dispute  and  the 
freebooting  spirit  of  Black- 
beard  the  Pirate,  is  simply  to 
ensure  that  after  a  couple  of 
generations  of  fun,  there  will 
be    no    more    universities    and 


Library 
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rniltee,    headed    by    Professor 

Berkowitz.  If  and  when  the  uni-    ^    ^^    ^^^^^^    „...,^.., ..- 

vrrsity  makes  a  decision  to  certainly  no  more  Chomsky s 
build  a  new  library,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  building  co«i- 
nultee  will  consider  the  find- 
ings of  the  Committee's  ques- 
tionnaires. The  Committee  is 
now  represented  on  Professor 
Btrkowitz's  committee. 

The    Combined    Student    Li- 
brary Committee  is  also  repre- 
M  nted   at  the  meetings  of  the 
Faculty     Library      Committee, 
whose    chairman    is    Professor 
Naiium  Sarna.  "Hius  the  Com- 
mittee   hos    established     links 
with   the  other   important  uni- 
versity  groups  that  deal   with 
the  library.   It  is   hoped   that 
these    liaisons    will    unite    and 
coordinate    the    efforts    of    the 
various    groups    interested     in 
the   library   and   will   preclude 
unnecessary  duplication. 

The  Combined  Student  Li- 
brary Committee  has  already 
made  a  useful  and  responsible 
contribution  in  its  efforts;  to 
improve  the  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity Library.  It  will  not  only  ..  Perlmutter,  pictured 
continue  with  the  second  phase  ^ "^^ ° ^.^^.'^^ociitrDirec- 
of  its  examination,  which  it  "7^^^  ^^he  ^mericari  Jewish 
hopes,  to  cx>inp^te  d"-n^;^^^  Torr^Ltt:  k1.Ze en  appointed 
summer,  but  also  it  intends  to  ^  president  lor  Develop- 
continue  functioning  on  a  per-  v^^  bccominq  the  Univer- 
m^nent  basi«  as  the  student  ^erU  ^^^^^^^  President.  A 
group  concerned  with  prob  ems  «»<^«  ^^  has  had  experience 
of  the  library.  C^"^^";^"^^  J^  TnTeveral  Jewish  organizations, 
expects  to  be  consulted  when  JJ* J^^^.^j  ^^  ,i5^«i  journals, 
major    decisions    in    regard    to    has  ^r^t'f'^.^^  ^^,^^   groups 

personnel,   policies,   and   f-acili-   ana   nas  s*  _,        ,,, ^ 

ties    of    the    library    are    con 
cemed. 


(ContiBued  from  Page  5) 

Green  Power? 

As  to  the  mini  theory,  Lasch  comes  up  with 
(as  does,  it   seems,  everybody)   that  good  old 
Irish  political  machine.  Well,  perhaps,  the  ma- 
chine did  give  the  Irish  some,  political  power. 
But  did  it  give  them  economic  power?  Might  we 
not  look  to  America's  industrial  revolution,  the 
tremendous  demand  for  unskilled  labor,  as  the 
real  source  of  the  latter?  Lasch  quotes  a  most 
unconvincing  passage,  which  suggests  that  the 
Jews  have  money  because  they  sold  their  goods 
and  services  to  other  Jews.  Fat  Chance.  Most 
fundamentally,  it  is  very   tautological,  to  say 
that  people  make  it  up  as  groups,  for  the  whole 
history   of    American    urbanization    is    one    of 
successive  waves  of  immigration — and  natural- 
ly the  earlier  waves  wiU  arrive  first.  But  this 
says  nothing  about  the  absorption  process  it- 
self. The  funny  thing  is  that  in  other  passages 
Lasch  suggests  that  things  may  have  changed 
since  the  teeming  masses  arrived.  After  all  the 
city  is  dying,  technology  is  different,  and  the 
old  entrepreneur  is  a  fairy  tale  character.    So 
maybe  the  blacks  can't  make  it  like  everybody 
else,  perhaps  the  very  fuzzy  character  of  black 
power  concepts,  their  non-operational  charac- 
ter, indicates  that  absorption  of  the  black  has 
meaning  only  in  a  radical  context. 

But  Thingrs  Have  Changed 

Lasch  wants  in  part  to  take  the  revolutionary 
thrust  out  of  black  power  because  he  thinks 
that  the  "nihilistic  "  new  left  will  destroy  it.  His 
fears  have  historical  justification.  The  Commu- 
nists used  black  intellectuals  for  their  own 
ends  in  the  twenties.  But  the  historical  perspec- 
tive notwithstanding,  things  have  changed. 
After  all,  the  fight  of  the  blacks  is  very  much 
the  fight  of  the  third  world  from  Vietnam  to 


Cuba.  It  is  a  fight  against  those  in  power  who 
monopolise  Americau  wealth  and  technology. 
It  fai  part  of  tke  world  wide  reaction  to  manip- 
ulation and  violence.  Lasch  cannot  at  will  re- 
move the  blacks  from  the  struggle.  The  point 
should  be  to  make  this  unity  with  the  third 
world  and  New  Left  solid  and  subs-tantive,  not 
to  fragment  it. 

As  to  the  New  Left,  Lasch's  criticisms  are 
common  but  fair.  The  left  is  nihilistic,  the  left 
is  romantic,  etc.,  etc.  The  criticisms  are  well 
taken  and  are  not  self  serving.  Lasch  correctly 
perceives  that  it  is  the  changing  role  of  the 
university  that  has  generated  so  much  radical 
consciousness.  But  sometimes  Lasch  is  so  damn 
angry  at  the  kids,  that  one  is  not  sure  if  he 
wants  to  join  us.  Both  in  his  first  and  his  last 
essay  he  pins  his  hopes  for  the  sane  and  good 
life  on  a  radicalized  liberalism— i>resumably  a 
more  cotistrained  radical  movement  operating 
within  the  traditional  party  context. 

Lasch,  it  seems,  is  afraid  of  the  repression 
that  is  going  to  come  if  the  left  continues;  to 
act  up.  But  this  is  very  much  the  obverse  of  the 
argument  that  says  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  left 
then  everything  would  have  been  quiet.    Quiet 
hell    We'd  have  a  million  men  in  Vietnam    Its 
not  "just  the    left  that   is  presently  operating. 
There  are   forces   on   the   right  that  act   inde- 
oendenUy    of   the   left.   These    are   forces   that 
want   to   impose   a   totalitarian    framework   wi 
America  and  the   third   world.    Their   ascend- 
ancy is  rooted  in  the  technological  and  social 
changes    of    post-industrial    America.    The    old 
liberal  traditions  are  quickly  dying,  and  there 
is  no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk.  To  be  sure, 
in  periods  of  transition  and  decay  everybody  is 
mixed  up.   But  it's  time  to  choose  sides.  1  hope 
Lasch  joins  us.    He's  a  bright  guy. 


African  Films 

Over  twenty-five  hours  of 
films  about  Africa  are  set  for 
screening  on  the  campus  the 
weekend  of  May  9-11.  The 
African  Film  Festival,  spon- 
sored by  the  Politics  Depart- 
ment, will  feature  over  three 
dozen  films,  some  screened 
for  the  first  time,  others  from 


the  group  of  classical  Africa- 
based  films. 

Many  of  the  films  will  be 
shown  as  part  of  the  various 
formal  sessions  of  the  pro- 
gram on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, others  will  run  con- 
tinuously throughout  the 
weekend.  Rooms  in  Gersten- 
zang  will  be  used  fox  the 
showings. 


The  Student  Union  Com 
mittee  has  been  set  up  by 
Council  to  determine  the  in- 
sides  of  the  Student  Union 
building  with  Mr.  Rolbein. 
Anyone  interested  in  serving 
on  it  should  contact  David 
Fishman. 


and  has  siuaiKu  '"'^  ,*:,"  jTj 
such  as  the  Ku  KluxKlanand 
the  White  Citizens  Council. 


INDEPENDENT  AUTO  SUPPLY 

CLASSIC  CAR  WAX 

LUGGAGE  RACKS 

TRAILER   HITCHES 

572  South  St.  Chorlesbonk  Ploxo 


cheap  date. 


891-4953 
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CORDONS 

WAIJHAIi^^ 

Serving  Waltham  andjurrounding  Towns 

The  Most  Complete  Line  ot  Imported  ond 

Domestic  Beers.  Wines  ond  L.q-ors 

Dri,e-I«  Forlcina    .    Prompt  Deliver,    •    Privote  Cor. 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

M.  H.  Gordon  Bronds  -  Imported  »  Dome^ 

I,  Yo«  B-y  h  rt  Gordon's  -  It  Hos  to  Be  Good 

,         BARRELLED  BEER     •     ■«  CUBES 

COMPLETE  PARTY  SERVICE 

Bortender  -  Glosswr.  -  Bor  -  Equipment  -  Ete. 

WEST  SIDE  SOUTH  SIDE 

e*7  Mrif'^HHom      577  M<^y  S-  WoltH.m 

893-1900  894-^//! 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPERI 


Offer  good  only  with  tfils  coupon  at 

881  Moody  Street,  Wolthom.  Moss. 

Offtr  expires  June    15,    1960    Void  where   prohibited 
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May  6, 1969 


Brandeis  Take  Two     Baseball  Team  Drops  Four  Games 


Loses  One  in  Lacrosse  in  Week-long:  Slu 


In  three  home  games  last 
week,  the  Brandeis  lacrosse 
team  won  two  and  lost  one, 
bringing  its  record  to  3-4. 

On  Tuesday  the  team  played 
a  strong  game  and  beat  Boston 
State  8-1.  The  lone  Boston 
State  score  was  a  fluke  goal 
that  spoiled  goalie  Mike  Tor- 
rence's  hopes  for  a  shutout. 
Otherwise  Boston  State  was 
unable  to  mount  any  effective 
attack.  They  hit  hard  though, 
and  this  led  to  the  loss  of  vet- 
eran mid-fieldcr  Bob  Ha.sday. 
His  collarbone  was  broken  by 
a  stiff  check  in  the  third  quar- 
ter. He  had  been  playing  very 
well  and  had  already  tallied 
three  goals  this  season.  Jon 
Bernstein  and  Larry  Shar  each 
had  two  goals,  and  Howie 
Bee  km  an,  Mike  Lederman, 
Danny  Levitt,  and  freshman 
Freddie  Thompson  each  had 
one.  The  game  ball  was  awarded 
to  Ed  Siden  for  his  hustle  and 
all-around  good  play. 

On  Thursday,  Brandeis  again 
played  well  and  defeated  a 
strong  Boston  College  squad 
3-1.  BC  scored  early  in  the  first 
quarter  but  the  goal  was  di.sal- 
lowed  because  the  team  was 
off-side.  Brandeis'  crease  at- 
tackman  Danny  Levitt  soon 
quick-sticked  a  feed  from  Bern- 
stein for  the  first  goal.  Boston 
College  scored  one  in  the  sec- 


ond quarter,  and  the  hard 
fought  half  ended  with  the 
score  1-1. 

The  stalemate  continued  aft- 
er the  half-time  break  until 
freshman  Charlie  Mazel  scored 
what  proved  to  be  the  winner 
on  a  perfect  pass  from  Howie 
Beckman  with  seven  seconds 
remaining  in  the  third  quarter. 
Bernstein  added  an  insurance 
goal  in  the  final  quarter  to 
wrap  up  the  game.  The  game 
ball  this  time  went  to  Bob 
Jones,  who  played  a  strong 
game  at  midfield. 

Saturday's  performance  be- 
fore a  sizeable  crowd  of  par- 
ents, was  not  up  to  the  level  of 
the  previous  game.  Playing  a 
fast  and  efficient  Plymouth 
State  team  the  stickmen  had 
trouble  getting  the  ball  to  the 
offen.se.  The  final  score  was  9-2. 
Both  Brandeis  goals  were 
scored  unassisted  by  Bernstein, 
the  second  one  in  the  closing 
seconds  of  the  game.  It  was 
only  the  hard  work  of  Torrence 
at  goal  and  Buzz  Aaron,  Mickey 
Lemle,  and  Larry  Myatt  that 
prevented  the  score  from  climb- 
ing even  higher. 

This  is  the  team's  last  week 
of  play.  On  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day home  games  will  be  played 
against  Babson  and  Boston  La- 
crosse Club,  and  on  Saturday 
the  team  plays  Lowell  Tech  at 
Lowell. 


imp  —  Record  is  2-6 


Lett 


ers 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

We  profoundly  regret  these 
unfortur.ate  statements  and 
hope  you  will  reevaluate  yours. 
Such  statements  can  only  lead 
to  further  misunderstandings 
about  Latin  America  and  er- 
rc;neous  policies  in  regard  to 
the  North  American  univer- 
sities, which  can  both  have 
catastrophic  con.sequcncos. 

Sincerely, 

Edwige  Ralutansky,  Claudio 
Bemsky,  Blanca  Charriez, 
D?nie!  Crcspin,  Carlos  Degre- 
ffori,  Adalgiso  De  Santolo, 
Lydia  Francis,  Julia  Irizarry, 
Orlando  Isaza,  Enilda  Lozada, 
Ricardo  Millet,  Elsie  Morales, 
Christian  Orrego,  Joseph  Oz- 
dian,  Victor  Parra,  Rafael  Pena, 
Armando  Pinell,  Anselm  Reniy, 
Dennis  Sasso,  Jesus  Taralio, 
George  Zelenka. 


BLOOD 

SAVES 

LIVES 


Farm  Team 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

appears  that  only  33  men  con- 
tinued and  34  women,  actually 
18  women  are  going  into 
MAT.  or  other  education  pro- 
grams. Teaching  below  the  col- 
lege level  is  a  traditional  fe- 
male role  but  only  16  w^nt 
inio  graduate  studies  that 
might  prepare  them  for  a  col- 
lege faculty  —  and  then  re- 
member how  large  the  attrition 
rate  for  female  graduate  stu- 
dents is.  These  figures  were  for 
1968,  a  freaky  ye<ar  in  many 
ways  because  graduate  school 
was  no  longer  a  draft  defer- 
ment for  men.  In  1967,  59  men 
went  on  in  liberal  arts  to  only 
32  women  (including  those  who 
went  into  M.A.T.  programs):  in 
1966,  it  was  41  men  to  32  wo- 
men. 

Copping  Out 

The  figures  are  the  evidence. 
We  women  have  been  copping 
out.  Not  only  do  we  accept 
society's  verdict  that  we  arc  fit 
only  for  the  home,  we  perpe- 
trate it  on  ourselves.  One  young 
lady  smiled  at  me,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  her  what  I  thought 
was  the  inequity  of  a  faculty 
lacking  women.  "I'd  rather  be 
taught  by  men  auiyway,"  she 
said. 


It  was  "massive  doom"  week 
for  the  Brandeis  baseball  team 
as  they  took  it  on  their  collec- 
tive chin  four  times.  The  loss- 
es, on  four  consecutive  days, 
dropped  the  Judges*  record  to 
2-6. 

The  marathon  started 
Wednesday  afternoon,  as  Eddie 
Weltman,  2-0  to  that  point,  took 
on  Lowell  Tech.  Weltman  suf- 
fered from  first  inning  wild- 
ness,  walking  three  and  hitting 
a  batter  for  one  run. 

Weltman   settled   down,    and 

allowed  only  two  hits  and  o.ne 

more  run  through  the  first  six 
innings.  Gary  McGrath's  dou- 
ble driving  in  Bob  O'Brien  cut 
the  lead  to  2-1  in  the  home  half 
of  the  sixth. 

A  walk  and  two  singles  gave 
Tech  two  more  runs  in  the 
seventh,  and  with  the  score 
4-1,  in  the  eighth,  Coach  De- 
lock  sent  Chris  Meyer  in  to 
pinch  hit  for  Weltman.  Meyer 
battled  Tech  pitcher  Steve  Ot- 
tavian  for  a  walk,  went  to  sec- 
ond on  an  error,  and  scored  on 
a  single  by  Larry  Bates. 

Mitch  Pressman  pitched  the 
ninth,  and  was  cold,  giving  up 
two  runs  for  a  final  score  of 
6-2. 

Rick  Horowitz  got  his  first 
start  of  the  year  against  Har- 
vard, his  own  traditional  rival. 


Hof  seshit,  huh? 

By  J.  EDWARD  KWEENT 

Highlighting  the  Harvard 
loss  was  an  altercation  between 
Brandeis  coach  Ike  Delock  and 
the  homeplate  umpire.  On  a 
bunt  laid  down  with  a  man  on 
first  in  the  second  inning, 
pitcher  Rick  Horowitz  threw 
wild  to  first.  The  ball  skirted 
past  the  base  and  up  the  em- 
bankment into  foul  territory. 
Right  fielder  Alan  Segal  came 
in  and  finally  fielded  the  ball 
before  the  base  runner  could 
barely  round  first,  but  the  um- 
pire granted  the  Harvard  men 
each  an  extra  base,  putting  men 
on  second  and  third. 

Delock,  not  in  uniform,  but 
a  suit,  quickly  charged  the  um- 
pire, protesting  his  ruling.  The 
umpire  told  Delock  that  the 
ground  rule  had  been  agreed 
upon  with  Assistant  Coach 
Hubie  LeBlanc  who  had  gone 
to  homeplate  for  the  lineup 
card  exchange.  After  a  short 
argument  Delock  told  the  um- 
pire and  the  crowd  that  he 
thought  the  call  was  "a  horse- 
shit  call  and  you're  a  horseshit 
umpire." 

The  umpire  then  threw  De- 
lock  out  of  the  game  and  the 
team  then  played  under  the  di- 
rection of  LeBlanc. 

LeBlanc  resigned  as  Assist- 
ant Baseball  Coach  soon  after. 


Girl  Fencers  Win  N.  Englands 


Girls  Fencing  team,  with  Coach  Lisel  Judge. 


GHAJXD   OPEJVMJVG 

OF   OUR   NEW   MEN'S   &   BOYS' 

PANTS  DEPT 

From  Americo't  Most  Famous  Moker 
OVER    10,000    PAIRS  TO  CHOOSE   FROM 

$2.50  (BOYS)  TO  $5.00  (MEN) 

Regular  if  first  quality  $6-$7-$9.50  Regular  if  first  quality  $9-$12-^1S 

(Slight  Factory  Irrcgs.) 

Boys'  &  Men's  Famous  Maker  PERMANENT  PRESS  SLACKS 

WESTARKNITS  FACTORY  STORE 

940  Moin  Street  (Route  20),  (Bonks  Square),  Wolthom 


Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  New  England  Intercol- 
legiate Fencing  Association  has 
one  college  won  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  team  champion- 
ships. This  was  accomplished 
by  one  of  the  most  anonymous 
but  successful  teams  at  Bran- 
deis. On  Sunday,  April  20,  the 
Women'.s  Varsity  Fencing  team 
defeated  Welles  ley,  Rhode 
Island  College.  Rhode  Island 
University  and  Westbrooke 
Junior  College,  to  end  another 
successful  season.  Coach   Lisel 


Judge  has  earned  the  congratu- 
lations she  received,  as  this  is 
the  fifteenth  year  she  has 
coached  a  winning  team  at 
Brandeis. 

Captain  Cathy  Haas  won  the 
Individual  Trophy  at  the  New 
England  Individual  Champion- 
ship at  Rhode  Island  College  in 
which  72  girls  from  13  colleges 
competed.  At  the  same  meet 
were  Gail  Morchower  and  Em- 
meline  Hirsch,  who  represent- 
ed Brandeis  along  with*  Cathy. 

The  girls  have  one  of  the 
winningest  teams  in  the  school. 


Horowitz  pitched  seven  in- 
nings, allowed  eight  runs 
(three  earned)  and  took  the 
loss,  as  the  Crimson  took  ad- 
vantage of  eight  errors  to  score 
a   14-1  victory. 

Mitch  Pressman  pitched  a 
classic  Mitch  Pressman  game 
Friday  afternoon  against  Tufts. 
He  allowed  two  hits  for  five 
innings,  six  in  all.  He  gave  up 
no  earned  runs,  struck  out 
eight.  The  Judges  were  up,  2-0, 
after  five,  without  a  hit.  A 
win?   Pressman  pitching. 

Final  score:  Tufts  6,  Bran- 
deis 2,  on  a  no-hitter  by  Ozzie 
Porter  making  his  first  start  for 
Tufts.  The  Judges  made  eight 
errors  in  innings  six  through 
eight,  enough  to  make  inning 
nine  unnecessary. 

The  Judges'  bats,  silent  the 
first  three  games  of  the  series 
woke  up  against  Worcester 
Tech  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
They  had  to  as  the  pitching 
didn't  quite  measure  up  to  past 
performances.  Weltman,  mak- 
ing his  second  start  in  four 
days,  gave  up  five  hits  and  four 
runs  in  two  innings.  The  Judges 
were  more  economical,  getting 
their  four  runs  on  two  hits, 
both  by  Hector  Martinez. 

Delock  played  for  single 
runs,  and  three  sacrifice  bunts 
led  to  single  runs  in  the  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh,  for  a  7-4 
lead. 

Weltman's  eighth  inning 
caught  up  with  him  and  four 
hits  led  to  three  runs  and  a 
7-7  tie. 

A  single  by  Bates  ajid  a  two- 
aid  double  by  Jon  Shamres 
gave  the  Judges  an  8-7  lead, 
with  three  outs  to  go. 

Weltman  walked  .the  number 
one  and  two  batters,  and  a 
single  by  Greg  Sankey,  who 
had  homered  earlier,  tied  the 
score  8-8  with  nobody  out  and 
men  on  first  and  second  Delock 
called  on  Horowitz,  who  got  a 
grounder  to  third,  a  short  fiy 
to  right,  and  a  pop-up  to  short 
lo  end  the  threat. 

The  Judges  had  a  threat  of 
their  own  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ninth.  Al  Segal  singled  to  cen- 
ter, his  second  hit  of  the  game, 
with  one  out.  Horowitz  bunted 
iiim  over.  O'Brien's  grounder 
to  short  was  kicked,  as  Segal 
held  at  third.  McGrath  hit  an- 
other grounder  to  short  where 
George  Moore  made  the  play 
to  end  the  inning. 

Weltman  was  off  the  hook; 
Horowitz's  game  to  win  or 
lose.  He  lost.  A  ball  hit  deep 
into  the  hole  was  hobbled  by 
McGrath.  Three  walks,  two 
ground  outs,  a  wild  pitch  and  a 
passed  ball  later,  WPI  was  on 
top  by  11-8,  which  was  the 
final. 


BANK  SQUARE 
BARBER  SHOP 

912-A    Main 
WALTHAM,   MASS. 


OPEN 

7  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 

Sat.  6  P.M. 


CHARLESBANK  SUPERETTE 

WHERE  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
ARE  RESPECTED 

Jewish  and  Italian  Specialties  and  Cold  Cuts 

588  South  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.— 891-8097 


A  complete 
.  P|ant-on-Premises 

955  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 

Junction  Rte.  20  &  1 17  (Bonks  Square) 


1^  !■■    1W»    !■■ 
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trUDCNT  SIRVICfS 

N«w  Hicf  St«d«iif  CmiicH  Im«  <•- 
dd«4  t«  liicorp«rof«  Hm  StwdttMt  Sarv- 
ic«  Bvr**!!,  sN  thoM  wlio  would  lik« 
to  ioln  skould  cotifoct  Bob  Romosco, 
'49,  for  dotoils  on  how  Hioy  can  fit 
into  Hi*  now  SSB  stnictMro. 


Rick  Morrill,  '69,  roquosft  thot  in- 
torostod  soniors  confocf  him  obout 
fho  following  proposed  Senior  Wook 
ovonN:  o  reception  Thursdoy  ot  tha 
Foculty  Center  with  President  Abrom 
followed  by  o  dinner  there;  o  borbo- 
cye  Soturdoy  in  Homilton  with  por- 
ents,  faculty,  and  alumni;  going  to 
Suffolk  Downs  race  track  one  day 
during  the  week;  directing,  writing  or 
acting  in  a  Disorientation  Show;  and 
entertaining  at  the  proposed  Faculty 
Center  reception.  The  ideas  ore  the 
same  as  those  in  a  questionnaire  dis- 
tributed to  seniors  but  Merrill  would 
like  to  know  how  many  seniors  ore 
interested  in  the  events,  since  the  re- 
sponse to  the  questionnaire  was  poor. 
Seniors  should  give  yes  or  no  answers 
to  all  the  events  and  place  their  re- 
sponses in  Merrill's  moilboK. 
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SSB  TRIPS 


The  Brondeis  Student  Service  Bu- 
reau hos  announced  thot  it  will  spon- 
sor two  round-trip  flights  to  London 
from  New  York  ond  Boston  vio  TWA. 

One  flight  wjll  depart  June  23  and 
return  July  28.  The  other  will  depart 
Juno  24  and  return  September  1.  Tho 
cost  of  the  round  trip  ticket  is  S26S. 

For  further  information  coll  894- 
6000  Ext.  S64  between  2  and  S  P.M. 
daily. 


BRONSTEIN   DAY 

Tho  third  annual  orgy  commemo- 
rating the  bachanolian  teaching  of 
professor  Leo  Bronstein  (retired)  wiN 
be  held  this  Friday  beginning  at  1 
o'clock  in  the  costyle  courtyard;  free 
wine,  fruit,  bread,  balloons,  hurdy- 
gurdy  man  (with  monkey),  loud  mu- 
sic, ond  the  customary  Group  Grope. 
Ken  Kesey  might  attend. 


Student-Faculty  EPC 
Proposes  Grading  Plan 

By  ROBERT  LEVIN  ardizes  one  form  of  evaluation 

A  credit/no  credit  mark  with  without    recognizing    that    cri- 

individual   evaluations   written  \l^^^  Z^''  accomplishment,  and, 

by  professors  is  the  basis  of  a  therefore,    the    most    appropri- 

recently  proposed  change  in  the  !^^   "^^^  .^f.  evaluation,  vary 

grading    system    recommended  ^^^j^,  discipline    to    discipline, 

by  the  Student-Faculty  Educa-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^e  to  course, 

tion  Policy  Committee.  ^^    Recommendations 

The  Faculty  EPC,  of  which  ^  The  proposal  calls  for  all  stu- 

the   Student-Faculty   EPC   is   a  ?®"^^  ^^  receive  an  evaluation 

subordinate  lacking   legislative  »nc»ud«ng  such   points  as  com- 

power,    will   consider   the   pro-  »"*"d    of    course    information, 

posals,  at  a  meeting  next  Mon-  undersUnding  of  central  ideas, 

^^y,  class   contribution,    and    effort. 

In  a  written  summary  of  the  Students    could    opt    as    to 

committee    study    dated    April  whether  or  not  a  given  eyalua- 

3C.  the  group  cited  the  follow-  ^><>"  would  become  part  of  their 


record.  A  minimum  require- 
ment of  32  course  credits  for 
graduation  would  be  retained. 

Each  department  would  de- 
termine the  specific  criteria  for 
evaluation  for  each  course.  The 
committee  recommends  rating 
on  a  three-level  scale,  for  each 
criterion. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


New  TA  Chairman 

The  tenured  members  of 
the  Theatre  Arts  Department 
met  yesterday  to  recommend 
a  new  chairman  for  the  de- 
partment. The  current  chair- 
man, Professor  Howard  Bay, 
will  not  be  reappointed  as 
chairman  nor  retained  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Theatre. 

Early  this  semester,  Bay 
was  denied  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence by  the  senior  Theatre 
Arts  faculty.  His  term  ex- 
pired on  January  1. 

A  committee  of  Theatre 
Arts  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  met  with 
Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Dia- 
mandopoulos  yesterday  to 
petition  for  a  student  role  in 
choosing  the  chairman.  The 
Dean  will  make  the  final  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Presi- 
dent, ba.sed,  in  part,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  ten- 
ured faculty  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

It  is  expected  that  Bay  will 
remain  in  the  department 
next  year  as  a  regular  sen- 
ior faculty  member.  Accord- 

(Continued  on   Page   7) 


Faculty  to  Evaluate  TYP; 
New  Director  to  Be  Named 


ing  weaknesses  in  the  present 
system  of  "A"  through  "E" 
grading  with  limited  pass-fail 
options: 

•  It  provides  insfuflRcient 
evaluation  of  student  per- 
formance. 

•  It  assumes  that  the  same 
form  of  evaluation  is  ap- 
propriate to  all  situations. 

•  It  attempts  to  combine  in 
a  single  grade  several 
possibly  independent  fac- 
tors.. 

•  It  acts  as  a  ranking  device, 
as  if  students  could  in  fact 
be  ranked  in  linear  scale. 

"It  is,  we  believe,  apparent 
that  evaluation  of  performance 
is  an  important  factor  in  any 

learning  process  —  evaluation       A     new     director     for  ^^^^    p„,,.„.^    ,„   . 

not  in  the  sense  of  ranking  Transitional  Year  Program  will  ^cek:  The  faculty  will  receive 
with  competitive  peers  but  probably  be  named  this  week.  ^  .^^  ^^^^^^  .^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
rather  as  a  critical  appraisal  of  ^ccpvdmg  to  William  Gold-  j^g  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  compiled 
performance  with  respect  to  smith,  unairmanot  me  ixt-  after  interviews  with  TYP  stu- 
the  standards  of  a  discipline  ^-oiTf^/^^tee  un  iway  a&,  me  ^ents,  their  instructors,  other 
and  the  personal  capacity  and  ^»<^V^*y ^^'*i^*XfJ"?i^*;/j'*f..r.y?;  faculty  and  other  students.  It 
development  of  the  student. 

*'The   present   system    sband 

• '^^^iil!l'''w''fr.^oi^  H^^ffiPuH-   '^^^"^^  ^"d  size  of  the  program 

K  ^^  S  t^i  J     r ^5i?^.ff h     ThV   ^o'-  "^^t  y^^^  at  the  May  meet- 
by    Professor    Goldsmith.    The    ■  j^^         ^    Facultv     Peter 

qualifications  o    the  major  can-   DilmandopoSlos    hL  ^ropo^^^^^ 
didates  were  almost  equal.  •  .   r  ^^     h     ^v* 


Council  Protests 
Viertel  Dismissal 

Twelve  of  Student  Council's  twenty-one  members 
staged  a  "symbolic  sit-in"  yesterday  at  the  Office  of  Dean 
of  Faculty  Peter  Diamandopoulos  from  4  to  5  p.m.  The  ac- 
tion, voted  on  Sunday  night  was  intended  in  the  resolu- 
tion's wording,  to  "dramatize  the  strength  of  our  convic- 
tion that  John  Viertel  should  teach  at  Brandeis." 


Lathan  Johnson 

To  Leave 
Administration 

By   NIKKI   PETROFF 

Lathan  Johnson,   Advisor   to 
Black  Students,  announced  last 

was 


The  "sit-in"  took  the  form 
of  a  discussion  with  Diamandop- 
oulos  in  his  office.  Viertel  was 
discu.ssed  briefly,  but  there  was 
no  indication  of  a  change  In 
administration  policy,  accord- 
ing to  Council  representative 
Carl  Milofsky  '70.  The  group 
then  discussed  education  al 
policy  and  structures  for  ef- 
fecting change. 

The  demonstration  was  de- 
cided upon  by  a  vote  of  8-4-1, 
with    Council    President    John 

Weingart  on  record  in  favor,  week  that  he  was  resigning 
None  of  the  other  Executive  from  his  post.  He  will  remain 
Board   members  voted   to  join  as    a   graduate   student    in    the 

The'council  decision,  whici,  »^""    S^"""'    '"-^    S^^'^^    ««" 
also  calls  for  a  Student  Union  search. 

meeting  later  this  week,  came  When  questioned  by  a  Justice 
after  several  days  of  quick  ac-   reporter,  Johnson  said  his  de- 

Itfi'J'h^.if^."/^".^^,'^'''''^*^^    '"  vision  to  leave   was  motivated 

the  behalf  of  German  professor  ,       ..       .....  ..... 

John  Viertel,  and  those  in  the  ^^  dissatisfaction  with  the  Ad- 
administration  and  faculty  in-  ministration.  He  said,  "It  is  not 
volved  in  the  matter.  possible  for  them   (the  Admin- 

By  MERLIN  PRICE  sor  Edgar  Zwilling  of  the  Bi-        Alon''g"wUh'thrs'"mor  other  ''''h' «?^  t"  "*"''  constructively 

and  WARREN  SOIFFER         ology  Department,  will  issue  a    studeiU^  S^^ganT  campaign   in  ^'^^   ^^""'^   concerns,   or   even 

the   ^^^^^  on  TYP   to   the   faculty    support  of  tenure  for  Sociology   ^'^^  student  concerns   in   gcn- 
and    possibly    to   students    this    Professor    Gordon     Fellman,  oral.    The    institution    protects 

amid  rumors  that  an  ad  hoc 
faculty  committee  might  vote 
against  tenure.  Final  word  on 
all  tenure  decisions,  including 
Dr.  Fellman's  must  be  an- 
nounced by  this  Thursday,  May 
15. 


liauls^''^  ^^'''**^  ''''  '^*  ^"^"'^   '^  ''"'^  receiving  final  editing. 
^  ^  "^-  of   a   director       '^^  ^^^"^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^  ^n  the 


(Continued  on   Page   2) 


Council  Votes 
Service  Bureau 
Incorporation 


At  present,   the  so^JJces  and   ^"^^^TV/'st^^furinrrtSi 
1-"L  o.Li-^.TS    '-  r."£^!:  otaTJluon ™i'"court1>nd'stS- 


Student  Council  voted  last 
week  to  incorporate  the  Stu- 
dent Service  Bureau 


amou.i 

year  are  uncertain.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  supplied  $43,000  this 
year,  has  been,  according  to 
Goldsmith,  "avoiding  the  is- 
sue."  Goldsmith    stated   that   a 


dent  needs,  more  explicit  defi- 
(Continued  on   Page   2) 


The  Justice  will  next  ap- 
pear on  Tuesday,  June  3. 
The  issue  will  be  our  la.st  for 
the  acaiVemic  year  and  will 
feature  senior  essays,  a  re- 
view of  the  year's  campus 
news  and  other  delights. 


the  institution.  The  concern  of 
the  academy  has  become  the 
academy  itself,  rather  than  its 
enrolled  citizens." 

John.son  said  that  he  had 
many  ideas  about  how  to  im- 
prove the  university,  but  noted 
that  "ideas  are  floating  around 
all  over  the  place  —  the  prob- 
lem is  oponno.ss  to  these  ideas." 
He  al.so  remarked  that,  judging 
from  his  past  experiences  with 
the  University,  he  did  "not 
think  it  would  res|>ond  crea- 
tively" to  the  challcir^o  of  the 
new  African  and  A  fro- Ameri- 
can Studies  Department. 


withdrawal    of    funds    by    the 

T«  ^iu^^  -,««;^r.o    ft^r.  n^r,r^r^i}    OEO  would  be  a  "disaster." 

In  other  actions,  tne  Council         .  ,       ..       .  „^  i^  ^  n^^ 

An  application  has  been  filed 

with     the     Z  a  1  e     Foundation 


elected    a    new    chairman    for 
Cholmondcley's   entertainment, 


^  T  iZ'  '-7%  'l:ATiaTv:.r.l  which  funded  the  program  with 
Randy  Noe  72.  and  also  took  ^3^  qqq  ^^.^  year  A  represen- 
action  on  the  case  of  Professor   ;.,♦;  ,«  ^*  ft.«^..«^r.5^ot:'^«   wo^ 


John  Viertel. 

The  vote  to  incorporate  SSB 
came  after  the  present  SSB 
head,  Bob  Romasco,  presented 
a  report,  based  on  a  paiK}r  he 
prepared  last  summer  for  the 
University.  The  report  urged 
setting  up  a  non-profit  corpora- 

(Continued  on   Page   Z) 


tative  of  the  organization  has 
visited  the  campus  but  a  de- 
cision will  be  delayed  until  the 
summer.  Faculty  contributions, 
which  totalled  $18,000  this 
year,  have  fallen  off  sharply. 

Report 

A  subcommittee  of  the  TYP 
Committee,  headed  by   Profes- 


An  Interview  with  Ron  Walters 


Funds  Needed  for  Grad  Housing 

In  an  interview  with  The  Justice,  David  Rolbein, 
Director  of  Business  Administration,  explained  that  fi- 
nancing is  the  primary  problem  involved  in  the  building 
of  graduate  student  housing  as  proposed  by  the  Gradu- 
ate Student  Council.  The  project's  cost  would  be  between 

three  and  five  million  dollars. 

He  stated:  "We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  looking:  into 
what  the  University  might  do  in  providing  suitable 
housing  for  graduate  students,  young  faculty  members, 
and  even  married  undergraduates. 

The  projected  site  is  the  factory  building  across  the 
railroad  tracks,  which  is  owned  by  the  University.  A  de- 
velopment of  a  minimum  of  200  garden-type  apartments 
is  envisioned.  High  rise  buildings  would  be  more  efficient, 
but  Waltham  zoning  regulations  prohibit  this  type  of  con- 
struction. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


By  RICHARD   GALANT 

Afro-American  Studies  enables  black  stu- 
dents to  "operate  within  tho  black  community, 
to  kn;.w  what  the  needs  of  the  community  are,' 
and  to  fulfill  those  needs."  according  to  Ronald 
Walters,  recently  appointed  chairman  of  the 
African  and  Afro-American  Studies  Depart- 
ment. 

Walters  stated  that  black  studies  is  valuable 
also  as  a  "field  of  learning"  and  a  means  for 
revising  "racial  attitudes." 

Mr.  Walters  was  interviewed  on  Thursday, 
during  a  two-day  stay  on  campus.  The  purpose 
of  his  visit  was  to  begin  planning  the  new  de- 
partment, which  will  offer  courses  for  the  fir.st 
time  next  September. 

Walters  stated  that  "students  should  play  a 
role  in  course  content  and  the  hiring  of  in.struc- 
tional  personnel."  "Students  have  been  involved 
already  and  will  continue  to  be  involved  in 
department  policymaking,"  he  said.  The  new 
chairman  has  met  twice  with  members  of  the 
Brandeis  Afro-American  Society. 

Proposal 

Mr.  Walters  noted  that  he  has  prepared  a 
preliminary  proposal  for  the  requirements  and 
offerings  of  the  Department,  but  declined  to  re- 
lease details  of  the  plan.  He  expects  to  develop 
a  complete  program  by  September,  with  the  aid 
of  students  and  faculty. 

"Both   the   University   and    I   would   like   to 
(Continued  on   Page   7) 
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lion  Walters,  newly  appoint- 
ed Chairman  of  the  Afro- 
American  Department. 
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Wother  Man  Done  Gone?    Students  PetHiou  for  feMmu 


Despite  the  vinanimous  recommendation  of  ihe  Sociology 
Department  and  the  well -acknowledged  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  students,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  an  ad  hoe  com- 
mittee of  tenured  faculty  will  shortly  recommend  that  Profes- 
sor Gordon  Fellman  be  denied  tenure.  This  will  clearly  be  an- 
other decision  against  the  interests  of  students. 

His  excellence  as  a  teacher  need  not  be  detailed  here:  no 
one  denies  it.  He  takes  seriously  the  notion  of  relevant  educa- 
tion; he  has  involved  students  in  local  ix)litical  process  as  a 
pedagogic  tool.  His  areas  of  expertise  are  unique  on  this  campus. 
His  ever-popular  social  psychology  course  is  the  only  intro- 
ductory course  which  takes  seriously  the  application  of  Fraud's 
psychological  thought  to  social  themes.  Beyond  the  classroom 
Mr.  Fellman  is  a  particularly  dedicated  advisor.  His  office  hours 
are  endless,  and  his  patience  and  understanding  of  both  aca- 
demic and  personal  problems  (and  the  relationship  between  the 
two)  is  almost  legendary.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  reconcile 
the  respect  accorded  Mr.  Fellman  by  his  students  with  the  like- 
lihood that  he  will  not  be  granted  tenure. 

The  explanation  for  such  a  possibility  is  to  be  found,  we 
believe,  in  a  very  basic  conflict  of  interest  that  is  becoming  clear 
to  a  growing  number  of  students.  In  its  most  basic  form  this 
conflict  is  between  the  professional  prerogatives  of  the  faculty 
and  the  educative  needs  of  the  students.  Mr.  Fellman  has  not 
published  very  much.  His  name  lends  little  glamor  to  the 
catalogue  of  this  institution,  dedicated,  as  it  is,  to  "academic 
excellence"  (read  professional  status).  This  is  not  to  say  that 
professional  status  and  the  educational  needs  of  students  are 
inherently  antithetical.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  are.  And 
in  those  cases  professional  status  is  invariably  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  those  empowered  to  choose  between  them. 

Overwhelming  concern  for  professional  status,  we  should 
note,  seems  to  be  an  issue  more  often  connected  with  popular 
teachers  than  their  more  innocuous  collegues.  There  are  any 
number  of  faculty  members  wlio  have  been  granted  tenure  with 
less  publication  to  theii  crcniit  than  Mr.  Fellman.  TTiis  indicates 
a  clear  distrust  on  the  part  of  much  of  the  faculty  of  teachers 
who  maintain,  like  Mr.  FelLman,  close  and  faithful  relationships 
with  students. 

But  the  particular  case  of  Mr.  Fellman,  goes  beyond  what 
has  become  a  ritualistic  disregard  of  students'  needs  and 
opinions. 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  question  of  his  tenure  without 
reference  to  his  position.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sociology  De- 
partment, which  for  the  past  few  years  has  virtually  functioned 
as  an  asylum  for  the  growing  number  of  students  alienated 
by  what  is  known  in  some  circles  as  liberal  scholarship.  The 
department  is  to  a  great  measure  antagonistic  to  the  traditional 
modes  of  the  professional  academy  and  is  therefore  viewed  with 
growing  alarm  by  those  most  concerned  with  the  professional 
image  of  the  University.  It  is  widely  believed  by  them  that  the 
Sociology  Department  has  become  a  haven  for  anti-intellectual 
students  and  tt'-achers.  The  political  motivation  behind  people's 
disaffection  with  traditional  scholarship  and  its  various  failures 
is  not  considered.  Beyond  this,  the  notion  that  the  department, 
which  is  politically  left  of  •'liberal,"  is  in  some  way  responsible 
for  Ford  Hall.  This  argument  is  both  deficient  in  fact  and  re- 
actionary in  implication. 

Ideally,  Mr.  Fellman  would  be  judged  on  his  individual 
merits.  We  believe  these  the  highest  order.  But  he  appears  to  be 
a  pawn  in  a  highly  charged  game  of  campus  politics.  For  the 
moment  we  can  only  hope  that  those  deliberating  his  tenure 
will  transcend  that  political  situation.  If  they  do  not,  and  Mr. 
Fellman  is  denied  tenure,  the  students  will  be  the  biggest  losers. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  ma}or  event  in  Mr.  Vi- 
ertel's  case  came  on  Thursday, 
when  about  a  dozen  Student 
Council  members  presented 
Dean  Dtamandopoulos  petitions 
supporting  the  rehiring  of  Mr. 
Viertel,  si«:ned  by  1186  stu- 
dents. At  a  meeting  following 
the  presentation,  the  Dean, 
joined  by  Faculty  Senate  chair- 
man Roy  Macridis,  Senate 
*  Council  member  Leonard  Levy, 
German  department  chairman 
Harry  Zohn,  and  History  of 
Ideas  chairman  Heinz  Lubasz, 
discussed  the  issue  with  the 
Council. 

The  Dean  read  a  statement 
which  recounted  the  various  ac- 
tions taken  so  far  by  faculty  to 
liave  Mr.  Viertel  rehired,  and 
announced  that  if  Mr.  Viertel 
applied  for  a  fellowship  in  the 
Graduate  School  he  would  sup- 
port the  application,  which  in 
effect  would  guarantee  Viertel 
the  chance  to  remain  at  the 
University,  though  as  a  student 
and  not  a  teacher.  Viertel  will 
probably  accept  that  offer 
which  will  enable  him  to  finish 
his  Ph.D.  next  semester. 

No  Commitment 

Diamandopoulos  ma  d  e  no 
commitment  on  whether  Vier- 
tel would  be  hired  in  the  fu- 
ture, making  it  clear  that  be- 
fore be  would  have  the  chance 
to  decide,  some  department 
head  would  have  to  recomtnend 
Viertel's  appointment. 

The  apparent  lack  of  a  firm 
decision  on  whether  Viertel 
would  ever  again  teach  at 
Brandeis  led  to  Council's  deci- 
sion on  Sunday  night.  In  an- 
other resolution,  the  Council 
set  Thursday  at  3  p.m.  in  Na- 
than Seller  as  the  time  and 
place  for  a  Student  Union 
meeting  to  discuss  the  Viertel 
case,  and  also,  any  action  that 
might  have  been  announced  by 
then  on  the  18  professors  who 
are  up  for  tenure. 

In  addition.  Council  an- 
nounced plans  to  begin  work 
through  its  committees  to  pro- 
vide methods  for  hiring  pro- 
fessors who  cannot  fit  into 
present     departmental     set-up. 


Council  also  reaffirmed  their 
belief  that  regardless  of  wheth- 
er Mr.  Viertel  gets  his  Ph.D.  by 
next  semester,  he  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  faculty  for  sec- 
ond semester  next  year. 

Fellman 

Uncertainty  over  the  forth- 
coming decision  on  tenure  for 
Assistant  Professor  Gordon 
Fellman  of  the  Sociology  De- 
partment (according  to  the  Fac- 
ulty Handbook,  the  decision 
must  be  announced  by  May  15) 
has  already  provoked  student 
activity  in  support  of  his  ap- 
pointment. A  petition  is  being 
circulated  among  students 
which  reads,  *'We,  the  under- 
signed, support  the  granting  of 
tenure  to  Professor  Gordon 
Fellman  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology." 

Fellman's  support  among. the 
students  is  attributed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  content  of  the 
courses  he  teaches.  According 
to  Nick  Rabkin  '69,  **Mr.  Fell- 
man is  perhaps  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  entire  faculty  who 
teaches  an  undergraduate 
course  (Sociology  142)  which 
sees  Freudian  thought  as  cen- 
tral to  a  full  understanding  of 
culture  and  society." 

In  Sociology  225,  Mr.  Fell- 
man's  students  are  conducting 
an  investigation  of  the  housing 
shortage  in  the  Waltham  com- 
munity. This  course  is  unique 
in  that  students  are  learning 
how  their  professional  tools 
can  be  used  to  effect  change 
within  the  political  process.  A 
report  of  the  studefit's  findings 
will  be  made  available  to  the 
appropriate  town  committees 
and  the  Waltham  press. 

In  addition,  Fellman  is  felt 
to  be  an  "invaluable  advisor  on 
academic  matters,  and  an  un- 
derstanding and  meaningful 
figure  in  matters  central  to  stu- 
dents beyond  academics."  A 
random  sampling  of  Fellman's 
students  turns  up  the  follow- 
ing comments:  "He's  a  really 
fantastic  teacher."  "An  excep- 
tional man."  "He's  a  full-time 
teacher  with  a  great  sense  of 
social  responsibility." 


Medical  Sciences  Plan  Comiileled 


Suffice  Us! 


IF  the  chairman  of  the  Theatre  Arts  Department  Howard 
Bay  will  not  be  reappointed  .  .  .  LO  DAYENU  (That  Would  Not 
Suffice  Us.) 

IF  he  was  not  reappointed  chairman  AND  the  tenured 
members  of  the  department  recommended  a  new  chairman  .  .  . 
LO  DAYENU. 

IF  they  recommended  a  new  chairman  AND  Bay  were  not 
retained  as  Director  of  the  Theatre  .  .  .  LO  DAYENU. 

IF  Bay  were  not  retained  AND  a  committee  of  students 
demand  consultation  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  chairman 
.  .  .  LO  DAYENU. 

IF  the  committee  demand  consultation  AND  the  Dean  of 
Faculty  agrees  to  consult  with  students  .  .  .  LO  DAYENU. 

IF  the  Dean  agrees  to  consult  students  AND  an  acting 
chairman  is  chosen  who  is  not  disliked  by  everybody  .  .  .  LO 
DAYENU. 

ONLY  ONCE  all  these  things  are  done  AND  excellence  in 
teaching  and  productions  is  earnestly  pursued  AND  careerism 
and  fear  of  suspicision  of  reprisals  are  eradicated — DAYENU. 
Amen. 


A  s{>ecial  committee  headed 
by  Biochemestry  Department 
Chairman  William  Jencks  has 
submitted  a  report  to  Univer- 
sity President  Morris  Abram 
on    plans    for    the    $4    million 

Roscnstiel  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  to  be  built  here  next 
year. 

The  building  is  part  of  a  $19 
million  grant  from  the  Roscn- 
stiel  Foundation  to  begin  re- 
search in  the  basic  medical 
sciences  at  Brandeis.  It  will  be 
adjacent  to  the  present  science 
quadrangle  and  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  basic  science 
facilities  already  available. 

While  not  attempting  "to 
compete  in  clinical  training  or 


research  with  Boston  hospitals 
and  medical  schools,"  Jencks 
explained,  the  center  will  offer 
students,  including  MD's,  train- 
ing in  investigative  research. 

*'In  many  ways  this  can  be 
done  more  successfully  in  a 
university  setting  than  in  a 
medical  school,"  he  said.  *'Many 
medical  research  people  are 
frustrated  because  they  lack 
direct  contact  with  the  basic 
science  facilities  present  at  a 
university." 

President  Abram  and  the 
committee  will  now  make  final 
arrangements  for  the  construc- 
tion and  select  a  director  from 
a  list  of  candidates. 


Couneil 

(Continoed  from  Page  1) 

tion  to  run  all  non-entertaia- 
ment  activities  now  handled  by 
SSB.  The  incorporation  docu- 
ment will  be  prepared  over  the 
summer  and  possibly  instituted 
by  next  Fall. 

SAP  Actions 

At  an  earlier  meeting,  Coun- 
cil voted  to  recommend  that  the 
Student  Activities  Fee  be 
raised  from  $35  to  $40.  Accord, 
ing  to  the  Constitution,  the  in- 
crease must  be  approved  by  a 
referendum  of  t*ie  student 
body.  This  referendum  will  be 
held  tonrK>rrow  in  the  library 
from  10  to  5.  In  a  Justice  inter- 
view, Student  Council  Treasur- 
er David  Fishman  explained 
why  he  felt  the  fee  raise  neces- 
sary. 

According  to  Fishman,  SAP 
has  not  gone  up  since  1964,  and 
five  years  of  inflation  would  be 
enough  to  justify  the  increase. 

Council  now  spends  $30,000  a 
year  over  its  budget.  The  ex- 
cess spending  is  covered  by  ad- 
ditional charges  to  students, 
loans  from  the  Administration 
and  gifts.  A  $40  SAF  would 
mean  an  additional  $10,000  a 
year  in  revenue,  Fishman  said. 
He  said  the  extra  money 
would  be  used  to  defray  bor- 
rowing costs  and  to  set  up  a 
$5,000  concert  fund  which 
would  guarantee  at  least  two 
and  perhaps  three  concerts  next 
year. 

The  special- interest  club  al- 
locations, said  Fishman,  are  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the 
budget.  If  the  SAF  remains  at 
$35,  he  thinks  the  club  alloca- 
tions may  be  severely  curtailed 
or  eliminated.  Although  most 
of  these  groups  have  small 
memberships,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  student  body  belong  to 
one  or  more  clubs. 
He  also  said  that  Council  in- 
tends to  enforce  club  charters 
more  strictly,  and  that  every 
club  must  be  open  to  all  SAF 
students.  lie  said  that  the  Afro- 
American  Society  has  been  vio- 
lating the  membership  clause 
of  its  charter  by  virtually  ex- 
cluding non-Afro  students  from 
club  activities,  and  that  this 
might  have  an  adverse  eflf ect  on 
their  chances  for  receiving  SAF 
money. 

Fishman  also  announced  that 
any  club  which  has  not  sub- 
mitted its  1969-1970  budget  by 
Thursday  morning  will  not  be 
considered  in  the  allocation  of 
funds.  He  warned  that  Council 
will  not  set  up  a  reserve  fund 
next  year.  Such  funds  have 
been  used  in  the  past  to  pro- 
vide money  to  groups  which 
were  not  provided  for  in  the 
regular  budget. 

Harry  Blazer  '72  introduced 
a  motion  to  prohibit  SSB  from 
placing  an  advertisement  in- 
tended to  recruit  non-Brandeis 
people  for  SSB  flights  to 
Europe.  The  motion  was  de- 
feated. 


TYM^ 


No  Parthenogenesis 
On  These  Premises 

There  is  an  attitude  prevalent  among  certain  ad- 
ministrators at  this  university  that  must  be  rebutted. 
It  is  the  so-called  Parthenogenesis  Simplex.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  there  were  only  thirty-five 
genes  on  the  Chromosome  of  the  male  fruit  fly.  Since 
then  the  number  has  jumped  spasmodically  to  sev- 
enty-nine. The  phenomena  is  as  unparalleled  as  it  is 
oblique.   Let  they  who  prize  it,  despise  it. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

nition  of  the  program's  goal, 
and  a  better  description  of  the 
program  and  students'  relation 
to  the  university. 

He  believes  that  the  program 
failed  psychologically  in  not 
linking  TYP  students  and  the 
rest  of  the  university.  Any  cri- 
teria for  judging  the  program 
must  take  into  account  the  ex- 
perimental nature  of  TYP. 
Diamandopoulos  said.  He  stres- 
sed that  "active  involvement" 
of  faculty  in  the  program  is  es- 
sential to  the  educational  expe- 
rience. 

Students  currently  in  the 
program  are  awaiting  notifica- 
tion of  whether  they  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  Brandeis  as  freshmen 
next  year.  Students  not  ac- 
cepted will  be  allowed  to  e«n- 
tinac  in  TYP  f^r  one  semester. 

The  TYP  Committee  will  de- 
<:ide  on  applications  for  fresh- 
man Acbnission.  This  committee 
will  then  nnake  recommeikda- 
tions  io  the  Admissions  Office. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Admis- 
sions Office  will  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  commit- 
tee. 


Money,  Honey 

Over-inflation  threatens  to  burst  the  balloon  of  SAF-funded 
club  and  committee  budgets  next  year.  Because  The  Justice 
does  not  wish  to  see  the  student  body  become  an  Eeyore,  for- 
ever putting  this  burst  balloon  into  the  empty  pot  of  Student 
Council's  treasury  and  forever  taking  it  out  again,  we  urge 
everyone  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  $5  Student  Activities  Fee  in- 
crease, tomorrow  in  the  Library  from  10  to  5. 
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AAorsho  Wcinroub  '70 


Young  Zionist  pioneers  who  left  their  bourgeois  homes  and  univcrsiUes  to  create  a  "Workers' 
society"  in  Israel.  (Courtesy  of  J.F.L.  Photos)  ^ 


The  Dialectics  of  the  Israeli-Arab  Dispute 

Apocalyptic  Politics 


by  Carol  Bosworth  and  Paul  Flohr 


In  the  thirties,  it  was  often   age  ^^^tJ^J-^^^  next' mme^-   ^*!etf^jfw^h)irid  Vm^^^^         E^nr  wh^s^'  a;^lesTempor:    exm-bitant  foes  had  been  paid 
remarked  that  on  a   Saturday   [.^^^^^Jer    these    conditions,    was  prohibited.   This  develop-    f.^^^J^^^^Xl  oTto^^^^  to  Arab  land  owners,  was  ma- 


graphicallr  ^gnant  To  le»»  :r'^^JUfH^^^^JpSi^ 
Uie  ctiancca  of  Chriatian  inva-  than  one  MJh*^  5ISS?  ^ 
J^.  thTMametolLe*  destroyed  ^'^^'i^J^^^^^^MA^ 
all  the  counUy^s  harbors,  thus  «^ir««>'7^„*I^ li?«t  «s  late? 
eflecUvely  cutting  Palestine  off  iivedrn  thearen  J^^^j^^^ 
from  its  iorld.  Nonetheless,  hj  to  ~oslitote  t^s 
4iwk  ia*it  ^Mftttirv  A  wave  of  of  1949  ArmisUce.  runner,  wo 
S^uWs'^  jS^iii  ^fu^geS  may  note,  that  as  early  as  1909^ 
frorrTthe  Spanish  Inquisition  more  than  60%  of  Jerusalem  s 
succeeded  in  joining  the  lang-  population  was  Jewish, 
uishing  Jewish  communities  in  T^e  question  still  remains 
Palestine.  wtiether  Jewish   settlement  as 

w     J  u  T«ii..^  inspired  by   the   Zionist   ideal, 

Jewish  Influx  displaced  Arabs  in  any  signifi- 

The  Ottomans  had  severely  cant  proportions, 
circumscribed  Jewish  residence  ^  Royal  Commission  inouiry 
in  Palestine;  for  a  while.  Jeru-  ^  ^93^  reported  that  no  i^iore 
salem  had  a  quota  of  300  Jew-  y^gjj  several  hundred  Arab 
ish  households.  With  the  politi-  families  had  been  displaced  by 
cal  ascendancy  of  some  Jewish  ^^  ^i^  ^^f  jgnd  to  the  Jews; 
fa  m  ilies  in  Constantinople.  j,^st  of  these  families  were 
these  restrictions  were  some-  adequately  compensated  and 
v/hat  lessened,  such  that  by  j^j,^  resettled  in  other  parts  of 
1741.  10,000  Jews  resided  in  Palestine.  To  its  amasement  the 
Jerusalem.  Commission     concluded     ''that 

In  the  17th  and  18th  century,  Jewish  land  purcliases  did  not 
a  period  of  intense  Messianic  |^j  ^^  j^„y  general  displacc- 
expeetation,  thousands  of  Jews  ^ent  of  the  Arab  cultivators, 
made  their  way  to  Palestine,  although  there  may  have  been 
The  majority  of  them,  however,  individual  cases  of  landlessness 
were  elderly  pilgrims  who  caused."  (One  may  note  that  to 
came  to  spend  their  last  days  accommodate  Arab  fears,  Jew- 
.  awaiting  the  Redemption  in  the  j^j,  land  purchase  was  effect- 
Holy  Land.  It  is  understand-  j^^iy  halted  until  1948  by  tho 
able  that  the  Turks  permitted  restrictive  Land  Transfer  Regu- 
this  type  of  immigration,  jations  of  1939). 
though     comparatively     large  ^^^^^  ^an^  p^,.^ 

since  it  did  not  entail  the  threat  -,.  „.  ...  .  ,.  ^^^u 
of  establishing  a  self-perpetu-  ^  The  Zionist  land  policy,  both 
atinu  community  becau-w  of  sociali.st  sensitivities 

Napoleon-s  army  found  an  and  prudent  policies  judicious- 
abjectly  poor  and  underpopu-  ly  avoided  purohasing  land 
lated  Palestine,  estimating  their  wh'ch  would  involve  the  dis- 
number  at  250.000  of  which  placement  of  Arab  peasantry. 
10.000  were  Jews.  In  the  1830's  Con.sequently.  the  majority  of 
Mehemet    Ali.    the    pasha    of    the  land   obtained,  for  which. 


.turday  -'-under  theSe    conditions,  was  prohi^t^    ^^s  suddenly  aTif^SomiraTed  OU^i^uir^^^^^^  {^  ^^^  If  "^  ^"Iir'Trr,  Th% 

„... the  en-  Palestine  lay  ifi  economic  de-  P^^^i^  ^^^J^?^':.^^^^  had    considerable    numbers    of  laj'tV^K^*  "?^??k^    ^P^'^S^c® 

tire  Second  Internationale  strol-  ^ay,  discouraging  settlement  m  J^«]t«i  by  political  ^^^  Egyptian    fellahin    and    Druze  establishment  of  the  state  of  Is- 

urt  oe^u                ^^..u^ro  nf  Tel  ciihstantial     numbers      Indeed,  the  Arab  empire,  me  imperial  .^Ij^       .     .     Palestine    where  rael.  the  Jews  held  only  11.86% 

ling  along  the  seashore  of  Tel  syb^^^.^.p^'^j^i^e-  as  a  geo-  capital  moved  from  Medina  to  J^'^'^^f  „^3 /i^!ri?^;iJ^^^^^^^  of  the  total  cultivable  area  of 

Aviv"-an  hyperbole,  perhaps.  ^^^^^^^  ^onc^t  f ^^^  Damascus,     pushing     adjacent  ^f„/„^iJ^ 'J.^^^y^^rn  eo^^^  Palestine.  The  story  of  Hadera 

but    surely    indicative    of    the  S^  ^^nd  TaT^only  ^to.  be  f/^^.X't^lamtc^pi^l  ?n^  S  ^Ln^t^e  Huu'vaU^^'ll  is  typical.  This  .settlement    one 

socialist    excitement   that   am-  ^i^^  by  the  BriUsh  in  1917.  tejr  of Jhe  Islamic  em^  ^       ^^    estimated    that    "in  ?^^^     ^fT.^KlL^     '*^*^^^' 

mated  the  Zionist  community.  The  Byzantines,  who  inherited  Probably    "J.^.^^^^^^  .'*  j^^^ce  1882  no  more  than  about  106,-  ^^  been  established 

mated  the  Zio  ^^  ^^^^  «L^.Ptre.,  sought  to  J^^  g.^P^ll^^f./^.^^^T!^:  OOO  setUed  Moslems  had  more  ;^'\^^"^^,^3^„'^J;,i^^  ^^^  ^^ 

human   habitation.   No   Arab 
village  could  remain  for  any 

. .    their  deep   fortiori    tneoiogicaiiy.   ^jewisn    ^n -— .a^eT  on  th'eeve  ol  the 

historical  and  etimic 


than  a  half-century  connection 
with    the    country    (cf.    ESCO 


its    massive   Socialist    achieve-    g^J^Xn  ^ttlers  but  were  sin-  creasingly  difficult  to  counten- 

ments  from  the  communes        ig^^y  unsuccesrful.  Only  the  JjJJitorl  ^^JJ^^^^^^^^^       Jewish    Report.  Yale  University.  1947). 

(kibbutzim)   to  the  formidable   jews.  sustained  by  their  deep  5*^*P''   ^^f^^S^'^!.^^^  A  I^^s   In  any  case,  on  the  eve  ol  the 

;:^.    *"r' »tir>n     fthe    Hista-   historical  and  ethnic  ties  to  the  dommance  in  the  area  JV  sen^^   First  Zionist  Congress,  in   1897. 


Nonetheless,    Arab    historians, 
for  example  Ta*qubi  and  Ibn- 


with    the    "imperialistic"    and  islamic  period. 

oppressive  forces  in  the  com-  j^  ^y^^  Ranks  of  Islam  ^^^  cxampic   »«ti»"«  —-  -    .-^^   }^ra^ 

munity  of  man.  It  has  been  al-  j   .^j  „^  ^^e  Islamic  conquest   Hawaqal.  testify  that  Arabs  did    was   ^   tunes   larger 

leged    that    their    socialist  ^/,'?4^^rii-;-^o- «««  a*^n  both  bv    not  constitute  a  majority  even    f^^\  ^^!^\']^l'},ff^]^' 
achievements    are    invalidated 


than    the 
g  the  Israel  of 
the  1949  Armistice), 

Claim  to  Palestine 
Clearly  one  cannot  speak  of 
the  discontinuity  of  the  Jewish 
settlement    in     Palestine.     Nor 


length  of  time  on  these  fever- 
ridden  lands,  where  all  ef- 
forts at  settlement  ended  in 
disaster.  Not  a  single  Arab 
village  was  to  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  30,000 
dunams  of  Hedera  lands  were 
all  a  gigantic  brt^eding- 
ground  for  malaria  infection, 
and  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
whole  di.strict.  Whcfi  Jewish 
settlers  acquired  these  lands, 
for  which  they  paid  600.000 
gold  francs,  they  became  the 
laughing-stock    of    the    local 


Initially,  the  Islamic  conquest    nawaqai,  i.^»i...j  «.«».  >..-«««  — 
*v^.«    -.--  .        ,.,.    ,    of  'Palestine- was  seen  both  by    not  constitute  a  majority  even 

achievements  are  inva  idated  J^  ;%„j  ^rabs  as  presaging  in  this  period.  This  was  perhaps 
because  the  Zionist  settlement  ^^^%l^^^^\\^^  of  Jewish  poli-  remedied  by  the  11th  century 
implied  the  displacement  of  the  ^^gl  autonomy.  To  further  this  Caliph  AI  Hakim  with  his  pro- 
indigeneous    Arab  .P^pulatiw.    ^^ca|  ^ui^^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^         <^^S^Vf^.  jS^^^'^^^Zltl 

Therefore,  the  Zionists  must  be   ^     'j  g^^   concluded   alii-    Jews     (and    Christians)     were   .^ r-'"-,    ":,.-      i^uk-..^-—    v,.    ...^    ..^-. 

tantamount  to  the  colons  of  "^^s  with  various  Jewish  com-  faced  with  the  choice  pf  coo-  can  we  deny  a  prion  the  legiti-  wiseacres,  and  when  they  ac- 
French  North  Africa,  the  Boers  ^',  ..j^Ig  :„  f^e  region.  Conse-  version  or  the  sword.  [Paren-  nrwcy  of  national  self-determi-  tually  wont  out  to  .settle  there 
of  South  —  indeed  are  White    ";""\,^   .^--^  ^ere  thousands   thetically.   it   is  of   interest  to   nation  for  the  Jews  in  Pales-     with  their  families  a mid.st  the 

Men  2?  Tpwi<*  <^ldiers  in  the  ranks  note  that  present-day  Muslims   tine.  This  claim  is  even  more      -  .    .-^ u^.    *w... 

The  Zionist  claim  to  Pales-   ^  thTAraTarmies.  A  contem-   of    the    Hebron    region    are   cogont  if  we  con.sider  that  the 
tine    is  two-fold:   phylogenetic   JVr  a  ry    Armenian    historian   known  ethnically   as  Jews  by   jew.s  were  the  only  group  that 
f  i^J«lr^«hir    The  former.   !.i": JLi  fhaf  "All  the  remnant   the    neighboring    Arabs!     Al-    considered  Palestine  as  a  geo- 
and  d^™?K'*^^'i^anc^^^^  nf    K^^hiWn  of  Is^aef ^^       though    Al-Hikim's    decrees   political   entity,  their  national 

""".-^^J^^wJ^ifiLncrof  Israel   ?L^^SLaSd  with  them  were  annulled  after  his  death,    Kome.  At  the  birth  of  the  Bri- 

r*\iriewSi^ople,  is  more    i^|rtat^c;st"  Acco^  tish    mandate     Palatine    was 

to  the  JfJ^^^^J^d  ilowever,  L^rhi^rian  the  leader  of  Jewish  population.  A  Palestin-  known  to  most  Arabs  as  Sour- 
frcqucntly  vo'^^d  »^^/^\  ^i  f^r^^^^^^^^A'*'  ;^^y  ^^^^ote  to  ian  Jewish  poet  of  the  time  de-  jya  Janoubiya  -  "Southern 
fh*r.'*s^nt?menrthTzi^n^^^^^^^  Ihe  emp^^rl^  By^lntkJm.  ask^  scribed  the  forlorn  mood  of  his  Syria.-  This  is  not  to  impugn 
ffv  idm\u  that  it  alone,  al-  |„g  h?S  to  relinquish  Palestine,  people,  "As  a  poor  man  clam-  Arab  economic  cultural  and 
ily  admits  '"*»  "  4  're-  P*L  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  oring  at  the  gates,  a  bird's  soul  even  national  claims  to  Pale.s- 
^^T\n  o^eH^^T  l^ted  Abraham,''^nd  to  return  to  the  trapped  in  a  boy's  hand."  Jews.  tine.  We  merely  wish  to  indi- 
^lH  ^«? -?iaim  to  the  land,  w^  "thV  land  of  their  fa-  however,  remained  compara-  cate  that  the  Jewish  nation  de- 
and  tenuous  claim  to  the  laii^   jews      the    land^  ""{hey  prom-    tively  numerous  in  the  Galilee,    serves  to  share  Palestine  with 

IciS  that  thev  would  not  do  even  during  the  tumultuous  the  Arab  people,  especially 
K^fJiA  nn  '^berritorv  that  was  years  of  the  Crusades.  Under  when  one  con.siders  that  the 
«Ai  Jhoirs  ,»  -^  the  Mamelukes,  who  ruled  the    area  that  the  Zionist  pioneers 

ThA     Caliohate     encouraged    region  from  the  defeat  of  the    settled  in  was  largely  desolate 
TPwi^     immigration    and    the   Crusaders  to  the  Ottoman  con-    and  uninhabited,  while  the  la- 

,.,y,  ^^,    rXahilifca^on   of  Jewish   com-    quest    in    1517,    Palestine    was    ter  state  of  Israel,  as  already 

^'  '^^l^r^'^'^TTeTr^^^e   muglult  Trmalnta^  the  Jew-   kept   economically  and   demo- 
"^  was    obliterated    and ~ 


fever- infested  marshes,  they 
were  regarded  as  little  short 
of  mad  True,  of  the  540  orig- 
inal settlers,  214  perished  in 
the  flrst  few  years,  but  they 
have  worked  that  miracle  — 
thej  have  made  the  desert 
(Continued   on   Page  6) 


Rather,  the  more  objective 
Tlaim  is  based  on  the  demogra- 
phy  of  the  region. 

After    150    years   of   unsuc- 
cessful   national    resistance    to 
Roman     colonial     domination 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  was 


"Judea      TT"^    „«,-.-- 
the   region    absorbed    into   t^e 
new  administrative  unit    byna 
Palaestina."    Althou^    hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  resistors 
were   killed    and    many    more 
banished.    Jews,    niostly    from 
the  peasant  class,  remained  In 
the  Vnajority.   The   indigenous 
Jewish    population  ^  was    aug- 
mented by  the  continuous  in- 
flux  of  returning  exUes  Jndced 
through  the  centuries  the  Jews 
made   constant   efforts   to    re- 
tom  to  their  home,  as  l^divid- 
ials  or  in  grou^.  This  became 
increasingly  d^^c^lt  with  the 
collapse   of  Roman  hegemony 
in  the  Levant  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, which  opened  the  area  to 
the  political  chaos  and  brigand- 


Prindpal  and  Teacher 

Full  time  principol  ond  feochcr 
|*r  Hebrew  School,  Conwrvot.ye 
Congregotion  of  over  300  ♦om.- 
lies  li»  keoufiful  suburb  |utf  2U 
miles  norfb  of  Boston,  Moss.  Send 
fesume.    Box  # 
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The  full  story 

of  Election  '68 

and  what  it  means 

for  the  future 

"A  brilliant  and  Incisive  analysis.  The  RIpon  Society  not 
only  offers  a  fascinating  study  of  'what  happened',  but 
also  considers  with  keen  perception  the  long  term  trends 
now  operating  In  American  politics." 

^SENATOR  JACOB  K.  JAVITt 
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I  New   pocket-size   travel    book 

I  "London  Discovery  1969"  fea-  ^ 

!  lures  money-saving  discount  j 

!  certificates    at    places    where  . 

I  Londoners   themselves   eat,  j 

I  shop,  have  fun.  Save  on  res-  } 

I  tau  rants,  clothes,  pipes,  leather  I 

I  goods,  car  rental,  theater  tickets,  I 

I  etc.  Book  saves  you  many  tin»e»  1 

I  Its  price.  Send  $4.95  (ppd)  to:  I 


LONDON  DISCOVERY,  INC. 

DEPT.cn  •  P.O.  BOX  2021 
OETWMT.  MICH.  4t2)1 
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deferments,  physicals,  con- 
scientioiis  objection,  rejec- 
tion, appeals,  alternative 
service.  counseUng.  legal 
aid.  prison,  foreign  travel, 
emigration,  filling  out 
forms. 

I      The  most  accurate  and 
complete  book  availablef 
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TO  THE  DRAFT 

by  Arlo  Tatum  and 

Joseph  S.  Tuchinsky 

$5.95;  paper,  $1.95 
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Poetry 


Bemused  by  the  Muses 


L 


Peter  Heffelfinger 


••The  Syncopated  Coin-Operated  Fully  Automatic  ^ 
Laundromat,"  a  play  by  graduate  student  Michael  B 
Pitkow,  will  be  presented  in  Spingold's  Theatre  Three  B 
on  May  18,  19,  20.  Performances  will  begin  at  8:30  a 
p.m.    Admission  is  free.  R 


i 


(Editor's  Note:   Pe^er  Heffelfinger  is  a  gradiMte  student  in  the  English  Department  and  an   homage  to   Burroughs,   the  in-  Poets     Anthology,     edited 
instructor  at  Bennington  College.) 


Review  of: 

"My  Sad  Captains  and  Other  Poems*'  by  Thom  Gunn;  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press;  $1.50 
"Touch,"  by  Thom  Gunn:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press;  $1.45 

"Penguin  Modern  Poets  (Voluine  6):  Jack  Clemo,  Edward  Lu4:ie-Smith,  George  MacBeth";  Pen- 
guin Books;  $.75 

"Penguin  Modern  Poets  (Volume  10):  Adrian   Henri,  Roger  McGough,  Brian  Patten";  Penguin 
Books:  $1.00 

"The  Naomi  Poems:  Corpse  and  Beans,  St.  Geraud  (1940-1966);  Big  Table  Press,  Follett  Publish- 
ing Co.;  $1.95 

"The  Young  American  Poets'';  Paul  Carroll  ed.;  Big  Table  Press;  $3.95 
"Selected  Poems"  by  Miroslav  Holub;  Penguin   Modern  European  Poet's;  $.95 
"Selected  Poems"  by  Zbigniew  Herbert;  Penguin  Modern  European  Poets;  $1.00 
'Tofws  and  Antipoems"  by  Nicanor  Parra,  New  Directions;  $1.95 


-by 
stant  Hollywood  heard  '--ound  Paul  Carroll,  which  is  the  in- 
Ihe  world.  Sure,  it  appeals  to  tended  successor  to  the  Donald 
my  chauvinism  to  realize  that  Allen  omnibus  of  New  Anuri- 
perhaps  most  of  the  inspiration  can  Poetry:  1945-60  (all  the 
comes  from  this  side,  and  may-  Projectivists).  The  range  is  loo 
be  Superman  IS  immortal,  but  various  for  detailed  comment, 
it  all  seems  a  scene  seen  before,  other  than  that  the  energy 
a  cultivation  of  instant  camp  bursts  out  all  over,  you  calch 
imported  from  the  mainland,  what  you  can  and  hopefully  do 
rather  than  homegrown.  What's  likewise.  There  are  obvious 
missing  is  that  spontaneous  flats  and  obvious  highs;  but 
combustion  of  sometJiing  your  the  book's  thick  enough  for  each 
own,  even  if  it  has  roots  abroad  to  do  his  own  roaming.  My  only 
(Stevens  going  to  the  French,  quip  is  to  note  the  high  praise 
or    Pound    at    least    using    his  of  all  by  Dickey  in  the  intro^ 


usmg 
Poetry  books  received  free  in  the  mail  (the  fruits  of  an  afternoon  at  the  ML  A,  signing  for  Browning  to  make  it  new).  But  what    a    switch    from    his    re- 
everything  free  in  sight),  have  a  curious  ambivalence  about  them:  innocence  (ordinarily  you  I  shouldn't  carp:  the  whimsy  at  sponse    in    the    '50's   to    those 
would  have  to  shuck  a  buck  or  two  or  three  for  them;  but  here  they  are,  only  to  be  unwrapped,  times  is  a^delight  Jn  and  of  it-  dirty,    irresponsible,    gibbering 
and  you  don't  really  want  to  say  anything  malicious  about  gifts,  of  a  sort);  opportunism  (they  '"^''"  ^'  -  ^  •-       '       «t,  ..     ^     , 

all  represent  the  publisher's  come-on:  you're  to  order  twenty  more  for  your  soon-to-be-with-it 
freshmen;  but  you,  resentful  of  all  the  books  you  had  to  buy  at  list,  as  an  undergrad  craving 
to  satisfy  the  mighty  course  syllabus,  just  want  the  pleasure  of  out-slying  the  corporations  that 
sock  you  for  $40 -h  every  term);  and,  most  curious  of  all,  disposability(  it's  a  bound  form  of 
mailbox  flyer:  somethirvg  sent  at  random  is  something  gotten  rid  of  easily,  either  by  dismissal 
or  by  easy  malice).  So  it  is  with   — — — — 


self:  I'm  Dreaming  of  a  White  Beat  poets  like  Ginsberg:  I 
Sirtethwick'  (Enoch  Powell,  1  surmise  that  peers  always 
guess),  *Where  are  you  Now,  threaten  more  when  you  re 
Batman?  (an  ou  sont  les  heros  young  than  the  younger  gcn- 
d'antan  catlogue),  Liverpudlian  eration  when  you're  older 
puns   like   'The  Icingbus,'   and   (64?)  and  more  secure. 


this  mixture  of  mental  tenden- 
cies that  I  go  through  a  win- 
ter's stock  of  offerings,  hoping 
that,  having  spent  some  time 
on  them,  it  will  be  worth  the 
cost  (it's  hard  to  escape  such 
dialectics,  once  the  metaphor 
sets  in). 

One  has  a  sense,  being  a 
product  of  chronologically 
thinking  English  departments 
(poets  belong  to  centuries  and 
not  vice-versa),  that  English 
poetry  somehow  withered  and 
dit^d  after  the  nineteenth  cen- 


split  of  mirth/bathos:  to  wit: 
"The  Son":A  mortuary  attend- 
ant rapes  the  body  of  a  dead 
woman.  He  associates  her  with 
his  mother,  who  died  of  liver 
disease.  He  believes  in  a  con- 
crete  form  of  resurrection   by   Alfred  Jarry  John  Coltrane 


all   sounds  like  Larkin — small 
workings   of   pattern  that  just 
don't  grab  hold: 
The  upper  slopes  are  busy  with 

the  cricket 
But  downhill,  hidden  in  the 

thicket 
or  even  a  free-form  bed-poem:   the  power  of  love."  Or,  "Moth- 


*Goodbat  Nightman,'  ox  even 
an  Ogden  Nash  New  Yorker 
Xmas  ode — all  the  names  in  a 
row  from  *Me:  or,  if  you 
weren't  you,  who  would  you 
like  to  be:?' 

Paul  McCartney  Gustav  Mahler 


I  lower 
myself  in  next  to 
you,  my  skin  slightly 
numb  with  restraint 
of  habits,  the  patina  of 
self,  the  black  frost 
of  outsideness,  so  that  even 


^'The  outsider's  woy  of  seeing  does  strange; 
things  to  the  originah  Truffaut's  homage  to 
Hitchcock  in  The  Bride  Wore  Black  is  a  parody- 
gaffe  and  Paris  thinks  that  Jerry  Lewis  is  a 
funny 


er  Superior"  (hear,  hear,  you 
Beatles):  "The  principal  of  an 
order  of  nuns  is  speaking.  The 
order  consists  of  a  number  of 
pregnant  women  whose  duty  is 
to  bear  uncontaminated  chil- 
dren '  ,1  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
war.  They  live  in  an  under- 
ground retreat.  (It  sounds  like 
a  1950  version  of  a  book  of  por- 
nography I  saw  in  adolescence: 
20  blonde  beauties  stuck  in  a 
Nature  camp  deep  in  Bavaria, 
plowed  twice  a  day  by  the 
Aryan  cream  of  the  S.S.  to  pro 


Charlie  Mingus  Claude  Debus- 
sey 

Words-worth    Monet   Bach   and 
Blake 

and  so  on  for  1 1  stanzas,  to  end 
with  Mick  Jagger. 

"Meanwhile,  back  at  the 
Wasteland,"  (another  Geraud 
has  been  resurrected  from  his 
own  fictional  suicide  and 
brought  out  of  his  virginity  to 
be  hailed  as  the  'best'  in  Amer- 
ica by  old  and  new  hailers.  But 
my  doubts  enter  in  when  you 
compare   him  to  Sylvia   Plath. 


Other  squibs:  I  draw  a  blank 
on  two  Eastern  European  poets: 
Miroslav  Holub  (Czech)  and 
Zbigniew  Herbert  (Pole). 
Holub  is  a  reknowned  scientist 
and  experimenter  in  verse,  but 
it  seems  rather  canned,  lab- 
work  (if  that's  fair).  Herbert's 
verse  is  that  of  the  experienced 
resistance  fighter,  full  of  dead- 
pan catastrophe,  and  endless 
lyricism.  Both  seem  to  have 
picked  up  all  the  tricks  of  free 
vers,  but  in  trying  to  be  pas- 
sionate, have  not  found  the 
depths  or  touch  of  a  Vosnescn- 
sky. 

The  Same  Non-Answers 

A  last  find:  Nicanor  Parra.  I 
suppose  it's  a  reflection  of  ones 
own  ignorance  to  discover  a 
new  constellation  of  literature 


man. 


»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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tury.  Excepting  Yeats,  w^ho 
took  off  from  one  era  and  land- 
ed in  another,  and  was  the  only 
one  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
trip;  and  given  that  pair  of  mu- 
tually fitting  (cancelling?)  ex- 
patriates, Auden  and  Eliot 
(each  taking  off  for  the  life 
source  of  the  other,  only  to  re- 
main much  at  home);  not  much 
has  come  since.  After  such 
early  rumblings,  the  taste  goes 
American,  like  the  wars.  It 
may  be  home-town  myopia,  but 
can  y?u  see  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Pound,  Williams,  or 
Stevens,  and  then  across  the 
sea? 

Thom  Gunn,  Thom  Gunn 
So  it  was  with  a  sense  of  in- 
terest and  hope,  though  obvi- 
ously with  some  prepared 
doubts,  that  I  read  the  Englisih- 
men.  Thom  Gunn,  Thom  Gunn; 
it  sounds  like  a  ballad,  beating  Anatomy  of 
its   paws   on   your   door.      And  fully  exotic 


unclothed  it  is 
a  resilient  chilly 
hardness,  a  superficially 
wwlleable,  dead 
rubbery  texture  .  .  . 

("Touch") 

which,  for  all  its  daring  en- 
jambement,  I  find  a  quite  suit- 
atble  description  of  the  style. 
And  the  same  goes  for  Vol.  6 
of  modern  English  poets:  Jack 
Clemo  is  all  clay  and  Christ: 
"Christ  in  the  Clay-Pit,"  "The 
Excavator,"  "Clay  -  Land 
Moods,"  "Clay  Phoenix,"  "A 
Calvinist  in  Love,"  and  even  an 
ode  to  Lawrence:  "you  were  a 
child  of  the  black  pit";  Edward 
Lucie-Smith:  full  of  Browning 
monologues  of  Renaissance 
Italian  artists  dying  to  them- 
selves or  soliliquie^  in  the  dark, 
occasionals  at  the  Roman  baths 
at  Bath,  or  "Looking  at  Stubb's 
a  Horse,  or  care- 
tropical  childhood 


duce    a    pure    post-war    ra^^V).   The  bi^od  ,the  deathcamps,  the  ^ThShe  "^tars^lhrt^'loom    so 
And,  s-peaking  ^ Nazis,  no  less  f.^^mg   state,    the   self-destruc-  }^"  e     b^ause 
than  four  of  the  poems  are  un-  ^^^^  ^^^e  lost  their  edge  here.        ^       uK^^ui>^ 
'    '  No,   I   don't   want  to   cultivate 

the  argument  that  '(The  sui- 
cide rumor  was  death  of  a  per- 
son in  love,  or  the  Naomi  her- 
self). Rather,  the  same  kind  of 


derstated  monologues  (for  the 
horro,  you  see)  by  various  aco- 
lytes (a  camp  director,  and 
English  neo-Nazi,  Eichmann, 
someone  with  an  Oedipus  com 


they're  close. 
You  start  into  South  American 
literature  with  Borges,  then 
you  find  Cortazar,  rediscover 
Vallejo  (a  new  edition  out  to- 
day,   March    21),    realize    that 


plex  on  the  Fuehrer). '^Enough,   language  as   Plath's,   the  same  g^d    a^  ih^  ^n/ nn^.^  l^.! 

enough.                                      ^  '  P^»^"l  e«^t  is  striven  for,  but  f^l.N^.^HLl   ?,        "u""^    ^""^ 

never  hurts  as  much:  frJl^     /       ^^^L^*^'"''^  ^^^  ^'^"^' 

Bloodsprts  lessening           hoof-  ^^  found   the  same  non-an- 

beats  of  anhSals     "  '  ^"^^  swers Jhat  many  in  New  York 


Batman  in  Liverpool! 


One  turns  to  the  'Mersy 
Sound'  Collection,  hoping 
that  through  the  new-found 
legitimacy  of  rock,  riding  the 
moat-tails  of  Lennon-McCart- 
ney,  there  will  be  fresh  air.  But 
to  my  surprise,  the  POP  sound 
and  smells  of  coming  of  age  in 
America  (again  of  the  50's)  are 
everywrhere:  Batman  and  Ro^bin 
are  alive  and  well  in  Liver- 
pool!  Wilson   Pickett  tells   the 


stalked  to  Uieir  birth  by  the 
sun,  fade.  It  is  a  bright 

edgeless  morning,  like  a  knife 
to  cleaned 

is  held  under  a  vein. 

"VOI(POEM)CES" 


find: 

like 

better: 


•The  Shuffled  Deck'  rmgs 
a    Berrigan    sonnet,    but 


are  dated  already  as  last 
week's  PL;  and  the  shouts 
against  the  Great  WASP  poets 
of  America  (Down  with  James 


that's  the  taste  of  it,  too.  Witty,   studies;  and   George  MacBeth: 


time  of  live — In  the  Midnight  Dickey!)    seem  slightly  hollow 

Hour!   And  Then  Along  Came  (as  well  as  the  accusations  that 

Jones!    It's   High   Noon   at   the  Williams'     theory     of    prosody 

Pier  Head  Pub  —  Wyatt  Erp  will  not  stop  the  bombing).  But 

have  a  Pint!  It  is  often  the  case  amidst  all  this  there  are  flecks, 

that  foreigners  see  what   is  of  short  Basho  journeys  that  are 

value    long  before    the  natives  worth    Uieir    weight    in    what- 

do   (Faulkner  and  Foe  via  the  ever  you  measure  poems  by: 

French,  for  example):  the  Bea-  Night,  in  whose  death  did  your 

41 1   .u^   c.. ,.  ,         .  ennui   take  refuge? 


ties  and  the   Stones  did   make 
us   listen    to   black-sounds   dif 


urbane,  tough  (all  those  puff  each  poem  has  a  definite  speak-  j;!  "tlv  fL^X  iK  "  S^  ?,  " 
cliches),  and  within  all  the  er,  who  sounds  real  enough,  h^v^lj^;^  \l!?V^^^  "^  Beatles 
tried     forms.     Romantic,     be-   loose  enough,  alive  enough,  but  Il^rc,e^''"?un'l  ^'l^^'Jf '"''*'"^'^! 


mused,  trying  to  be  self-iron-  the  spell  is  broken  when  you 
ical;  yet  slinging  about  the  old  find  the  notes  in  the  back  as  to 
sledges  of  foot,  line,  and  rhyme  precisely  who  is  speaking,  and 
without  much  sense  of  age.    It   the    impression    cracks   into   a 
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things,  while  the  Stones  can't  "Poem" 

stop  loving  what  they  found  at  My  eyelids  close  on  your 

first.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the       nipples,    enclosing    them. 

outsider's   way  of   seeing   does  When  we  wake — 

strange  things  that  Jerry  Lewis  _  "Poem" 

is 


A  white  eye  tells  me  nothing 
When  do  we  stop  being  smart 
What's   the   use   of  completing 
a  thought 
Tlie  bald  anti-Vietnam  poems   We  have  to  sling  ideas  into  the 

Disorder  has  its  charm 
A  bat  fights  with  the  sun: 
Poetry  bothers  no  one 
And  fuschia  looks  like  a 
ballerina. 

The  deadpan  of  Surrealism 
seems  to  come  easily  to  those 
Latin  Americans  in  Parisian 
exile  (Vallejo,  Cortazar);  but 
ultimately  it  goes  back  home 
to  something  indigenous:  Bor- 
ges, for  all  his  scholarly  re- 
move and  Kafkaesque  mechan- 
isms, IS  one  with  the  martyred 
Mayan  mage  locked  for  lite  in 
the  pit  by  the  Spanish;  Vallejo. 
starving  in  exile,  feeds  off 
something  Indian,  simple,  uni- 
versal; and  Parra,  in  spite  of 
the  echos  of  the  latest  Minimal 


The  women  all 
chiefs  on  the 
stepped  back. 


lay  their  ker- 
water,  and 


St.^ 

NEW 


dngf  inin^s  mai  jerry  i^ewis     ^  "roem  '  Poetrv    (flat   lirnnTncr^    iul. 

a   funny   man.   Which   is   to  If  you  are  still  alive  when  you  dercut    fancv)    fn^mH '  i\^   """' 

-:    I'm   glad  there  are    some       read  this,  ^  before  in  T^hL  '^   ^''^''^ 

'\%T    ,^^^♦_     :«     TP^-«i 1      _:_!-      «!,>„«   ,.^.._ T    wtAvit    in   Inline. 


poets  in  England,  pick- 
ing up  Mingus,  writing  in  a 
new  way,  being  irreverent, 
chucking  anything  old  for  any- 
thing new,  and  sounding  hu- 
man.  But  I  resent  the  slavish 


The  impossible  woman 
The  woman   three  yards  high 
The  lady  of  Carrara  marble 
Who  doesn't  drink  or  smoke 
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close  your  eyes,  I  am 
under  their  lids,  growing 
growing  black. 

"Goodbye" 
Most  of  the  St.  Geraud  poems   The  woman  who'' does'AT  want 
appear  in  the  Big  Table  Press        to  undress 
Americanism,  the  cutup  collage  issue  of  Tlie  Young  American   For  fear  of  becoming  pregnant 

The   untouchable   vestal 

FUN  WORKING  IN  EUROPE    i  i^^c.a..r>i.,: 7C!S';,,, 

time 
To  examine  my  conscience 
How  many  arms  do  I  still  have 

to  open 

How  many  black  petals  still  to 

close? 
Like  as  not  I  am  a  survivor! 
"Soda  Fountains" 
or,    at    its    most    succinct, 
Ladies  and  gentlemen 
I  have  only  one  question- 
Are  we  children  of  the  Sun 

of  the  Earth? 
Because  if  we  are  only  Elarth 
I  see  no  reason 
To  continue  shooting  this  pic- 
ture! 
which  is  as  good  a  way  to  put 
an  end  to  all  this  as  any  other. 


m: 
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If   this   is   Tuesday,   and 
R  B  &G.  is  causing  you  indiges- 
tion, you  still  have  time  for  an  By  DAVID  R.  MORAN 
enjoyable  evening  —  run  over  Folio  is  out.  The  iirst  piece  is  the  worst  in  the  magazine, 
to  Spingold  to  catch  the   final  |>ut  don't  let  that  throw  you,  because  it  improves  quickly,  and 
performance  of  The  Confeder-  is  in  fact  one  of  the  best  editions  of  Brandeis'  literary  maga- 
acy    the  second  production  this  ^^ne  I've  seen. 

-scar   by    the    advanced    acting  Daniel  Rubin's  essay  on  Keats  is  splendid.  It  is  even,  clear, 

class     You    will   be   pleasantly  ^^^  remarkably  insightiui  and  well-do<i'umented  for  an  under- 

Kurorised  graduate  literary  analysis.  The  writing  is  not  always  the  hap- 

If  I  was  not  surprised    it  is  P»est,  but  is  never  vague  or  show-offish.  Mr.  Rubin  thinks  care- 

onlv   because   I   have   come  to  '•'"y  ^"^  unpretentiously,  and  I  think  should  major  in  litcra- 

expect    fine    productions    from  {S'^^^?,  «^^^\,,7Vu^L''^*'J^in^  tlllllXIlHIXIXIIXIIllll 

the  advanced  acting  class.  Last  f^ough  I  m  sure  his  sharp  mind 

1  ear   included   The   Maids   and   '^  ^^  "^J/*  ^^V*^' ^r*    ..,    ,,     „      The  art  WOrlc-the  most 
li     ir*i4    ,.,Viiirf^  ih\^  vfvar  hepan        ^^^^  David  Levinc's  "Letter"  x        r    !•  •         i 

^"".u    1\^^^    ^  itv    nerfofm     ^nd  Sherry  Simon's  "The  Om-   ever  for  Fo/jO  -  IS  olso 

"^'^^   %  ^h w.  Ma  L  Barba^"  "^scient  E^r"  are  weighty  and   *L-,  U-,.*  a 
ance  of  Shaw  s  Major  Barbara.       ...         .,       ,   ,,    .  ,    ^Tp-^jne's   ^"®  DeSf . 
The     productions    are    always  ^  ^"  ^"  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^°^-  ^vine  s 


IX11H¥T«»»TTTTTT««YTTY^ 


Folio,  the  Brandeis  literary  magazine,  now  avaiUible  at  the 


l^stefulirst^ed  under  the  «^^  through  in  a  way  I  don't  Hillel  Schwartz's  work  is  up 
i^rl  i.n  direetlS^  of  Peter  San-  '"V*'^  ^''^  ?'''''  ^^^  i^  contains  to  its  usual  high  quality,  and 
Sc.r  aid  even  ^hen  lacking  ^  fj^l-^^  ^/^^"'  ^^^'t'''^  ^^"^  P^^^  '"^^^  careful  attention  to 
K  n:n«V  fhi^^  n^ver  fail  to  ^'^^*?.^  itself  and  the  makmg  meter,  rhyme,  and  image  than 
brilLance  "^^^  „^.^^.^'  '*Y„;^^  of  fictions,  along  with  some  most  collegiate  efforts.  It  reads 
provide  an  excellent  evening  s  p^j^  graceful  phrases  for  quite  easily  vet  is  verv  intelli- 
entertainme«t:  Mr    Sander  has  those    thoughts.     Miss    Simon's   "^enilnd^nlg^^^^^ 

a   \alent   for   banging   o«t  the   jong  dramatization  of  a  meet-    Gross'   two  p<^ms   are  modest  . .    c." ,    .r       ,         h«  » 

best  in  his  actors  mg  and  discussion  by  Machado,   but  reflect  considerable  polish    bookstore.  (Cover  design  by  Shola  Friedensohn.) 

What  I  find  particularly  in-   Valery,   and    Rilke   smacks    of  and    care-    the    first    esoeciaUv    ^ — I ^^ — :;: «^4u^,m     ;.    «/.♦     lUlZ^or^r 

teresting  is  the  way  the  actor's  Thomas  Mann  at  his  woi^t  and   has  a  n'^  argument  l^Td.l   Crowley's   two  ^i^oodeuts,_Eda   the  J  other^  Jl^l^^oi.  ^Mystery. 
with  lead  roles  in  the  first  pro-   is    often    tedious,    but    is    also 
duction  —  Major   Barbara 

ate,  thoughtfully  derived,  if  a   first  two  weak,  needing  further 
bit  unrealistic  and  dense.  work,  and  the  second  two  very, 

very    strong,    economical,    and 
moving — almost  Eastern, 

Jason's    "the    hands    of    the 
carpenter"    is    also    a    skilfull 


"Four  Separations,"  by  Bernice   IT*"''"  V^r.   ™V  '  t^^    w 
imaginative,    generally    accur-   Ames  are  strangly  mixed— the   Fne^ensohn  s   very,    very    fine 

take  over  bit  roles  m  the  sec-   -"      '*^ »-.*  ..      ,        .^    ,,        _ 

end  play — and  vice-versa.  Kay 
Zrntall  and  Elin  Diamond,  for 
example,  gave  excellent  per- 
formances in  large  roles  last 
semester;  this  time,  they  seem 

1o   be   in   much   smaller   parts;   ^1"^^^  P'T^^   H'SIifinalr'ffi^rc;    Performance  on  a  subject  dif 
Christine  Harmon,  on  the  other   ^'"^,  ^,^^5^    "f,^!^^"^^i\^^  ficult  to  handle  subtly    In  the 

hand,  has  moved  up  from  a  Pf^^  'L!.^«^"^rlf?.'L  P?^!'^?^!:  second  poem,  the  first  half  is 
smnll  role  last  time  to  the  lead  !P^^,,^,'?t^''  fn^^^Novr'iir^  o?^  ^^^le  while  the  second  part  is 
in  The  Confederacy.  De-empha-   J^.^l^  il^  ".  kjc  ^it J.  „,^tl     "^"^h    better,    and    contains    a 

not  as  good  as  his  other  work,    surprisingly     original     conceit. 


Poems  Excellent 

The  poetry  is  good.  Sharon 
Leiter's  "Alchemies"  is  the  best 
single  piece  in  the  entire  maga- 


sizing   any   star   system   allows   rjii  ^ 


attention  to  be  focused  on  the 
play  as  a  whole.  The  result  is 
(presumably)  educational  for 
the  cast,  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able for  the  audience. 

And  This  Semester  .  .  . 


re  just  too  distilled  for 
my  taste.  Mary  Baron's 
poems  are  professional  and  ma- 
ture, brief  and  concise,  and 
they  read  well,  which  is  one 
good  test  of  a  poem,  1  think. 
Benjamin  Kemer's  firsi  poem 
suiTers  from  awkward  diction 
and  stilted  rhythm,  but  the  sec- 
ond   is   excellent,    second   only 


communication,  internal  mono- 
cover.  The  "Notes' on  the  Con-  logue,  and  sophomoric  psy- 
tributors,"  on  the  othcT  hand,  chologising  make  up  the  prose; 
are  generally  insufferably  the  occasional  sharp  line  or 
precious  (though  I've  never  image  does  not  redeem  the 
seen  a  literary  magazine  where  heavy,  humorless  intensity, 
this  wasn't  so).  tough,   realistic   sentences,   and 

Although  1  was  told  there  unclear  philosophising  t  ha  t 
wouldn't  be  any  short  stories  such  self-indulgent  student  fic- 
this  time,  there  are  two,  each  tion  contains. 
by  members  of  the  editorial  Ellen  Frankel  s  story  is 
board,  strangely  enough  (When  longer  and  funnier  but  its 
will  college  literary  magazines  proud  cleverness  and  self-dis- 
cease     to     be     monuments     of   play    makeit   all   seem   rallier 


five    11^^"'.  ^„u^'*'^^^'''^?u^    ^'^'^  self-cherishment  and  immortal-   pointless.   Tlie   surprise  ending 

poem  IS  slight  and   rather  un-  .        .       ..      editors*')   The  first   escapes  me,  and  was  a  let-down 

necessary      while     the     second  ./,,     ^^^^  Siskind!  and  is,  I'm   into    a    silly    seriousness    after 

one.     And  Also  Much  Cattle,  ^^.^  ^j  ^^^^^  cute-sum-   the    witty,    moik    academic 

IS  superb,  If  a  bit  choppy.  mer-eiperience    things    r€ 


This  semester's  production 
—  The  Confederacy  —  is  a 
Rcj^toration  comedy,  a  period  t©  ^ii  Leiter's 
piece  replete  with  scheming 
servants,  fake  aristocrats,  and 
stingy  husbands.  It  also  in- 
volves more  sophisticated  act- 
ing than  SJiavian  drama  re- 
quires, and  while  I  could  only 
stay  for  the  first  half  —  before 
ncwspai)er  obligations  called 
me  away  —  I  was  struck  by 
how  successful  it  was  being  car- 
ried off.  Neil  Nyon.  as  Gripe, 
and  Joan  Weiss,  as  Mrs.  Amlet, 
were  particularly  striking  in 
the  parts  I  saw. 

I   only    hope   others   w 
better  than  I  did,  and  man 


^pericnce    inings    replete   thinking  that  helped  along  the 

Artwork  ^ith    sex,     self -consciousness   rest    of   the   uneven    narrative. 

The  artwork — the  most  Folio    (not   self-criticism)    and  heavy 

has  ever  had — is  also  the  best   allusions  to  the  current  scene, 

— every  print.  Special  mention   Fellini     and     Leonard     Cohen. 

should     be     made     of     Karen  The    narrator   is   sensitive   and 


Edward's  Complaint,  or 


Where  Is  the  Jest  in  Majesty  i 


? 


David  Moran 


It  too  is  sex  and  metaphysics, 
and  is  even  cuter  than  Miss 
Siskind's.  Both  are  about  as 
bad  as  Howard  Winant's  two 
stories    in    last   year's   Folio 

Overall,  however,  as  I  have 
tried  to  indicate.  Folio  is  excel- 
lent. Everyone  should  own  one, 
it's  only  fifty  cents,  such  a  deal, 
buy  it. 


peace,   and  other  brief  Anglo- 
Saxon  words.   Poetry  jibes  with 
colloquialisms        like        "move 
.  along."   One   speech   begins  "O 

Somewhere  in  the   perform-        I  hope  it  is  becoming  clear   can    be    eliminated,    for    they   gentle     friends"     and      later 
ice  I  saw  the  other  night  at   that   I  don't  quite  know  what  fj^en  amount  to  nothing  more   sprawls   into    "what   the   hell." 
Laurie    Theatre    II    of    Henry   to  think  of  "Edward  II."     My  than    nickel   philosophy    or  at-    j^^.     Timm     seems     less     con- 


Tin\m's  "Edward  11"  there  lies  immediate  response  was  dislike  tribute  to  the  charxictcr  a  self-  ^erned  with  characterization 
»"  ^o  a  good  play,  but  it's  pretty  well  —feeling  that  it  was  pretcn-  consciousness  I  didn  t  .sense  he  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^is  ideas  and  points 
anage    iii^den     As   it   now   stands   the   tious— before    I   gave    it    a    lot   was  supposed  to  have— or  both,   ab-oiit    language,    which    would 


to    see    the    whole    production.    fTT^THTTT^giiiTT^Tinxi   more   thought.    But    perhaps   I 


had    better     deal    with     these 


''Mr.   Timm    is   synthetic,    rather  large  reservations  first,   cal  things 
I    ^*^       :^^M:nr«»:wA      First  of  all,  it  was  too  long.     I   language. 
eclectic,      imaginaTlve,    am  told  it  was  cut,  and  am  con-   lent  conju 


// 


Language  be  all  right  if  plays  were  mere- 
One  of  the  more  problemati-  ly   forums   for   thought,   and    if 
about  the  work  is  the  that  thinking  were  clear. 

The  deliberate,   vio-        Although   much   of  the   play 

conjunction  of  totally  dif-  reads  like  a  bad  translation,  let 

vinced    it    needs    considerably   ferent  diction  in  the  spooch   is  us  assume,  as  above,  that   this 

more    cutting,    as    well    as    re-   hard    to    take,    and    harder    to  is  all  conscious  and  intentional, 

organizing      and      re-thinking,  judge.    Words  like  communica-  Is  this  then   the   portraying   of 

For     example,     I     think     tlie  tion.     abstraction,     fornication,  a  historical   consciousness? 

,^, ^   chorus  is  entirely  unnecessary,   disintegration,      weightlessness.  That    would    help    explain    the 

amounts    of   energy    misdirect-    They  contribute  very  little  and   penis,  and  a  phrase  like  "ill-de-  references     to     modern     music 

particularly  note-wortJiy  about    ^^  }.^    simolv    undirected     Tlic   take  away  a  great  deal,  and  in   ijned    political    concept"    come  and  "stop  the  bomb'"  as  well  as 

this  production  is  its  being  the    vehicle   is  overloaded— and   no   the  production  itself  they  did-   from    the   same    mouth,    .some-  the  war  which  so  clumsily  and 

first    main-stage    show   written    performance     in    my    opinion,   n't  perform  that  well.  Most  of  times     the     same     characters  obviously   resembles   the  fiasco 


It's  a  little  tight  in  theatre-two, 
but  it's  probably  worth  it. 

Home  Monster 

A  new  play  by  graduate  stu- 
dent Stan  Thomas  closed  this 
Sunday  after  a  highly  success- 
ful run  on  the  main-stage  of 
Spingold    Theatre.    What    was 


eel 
daring. 

rTTTTUXllXXl 

play  tries  to  do  too  much.  One 
senses  not   so   much   enormous 


by  a  student  of  Brandeis.  It  was 
generally  well-received  in  the 
Boston  press,  and  played  to  a 
packed  house  the  night  I  at- 
tended. 

At  this  point,  there  is  really 
not  much  point  in  reviewing  it 
at  length.  Eric  Levenson's  set 
seemed  ratlier  weighty  but 
functional,  and  noteworthy  per- 
formances were  given  by  Jan 
Ross,  Laurgance  Angelo.  and 
Peter  Lempert.  Charles  Moore's 
directing  was  finely-paced,  but 
rather  out  of  focus  —  though 
this  was  probably  due  to  the 
plav. 

As  for  the  play  —  well,  it 
seemed  to  lack  that  very  clar- 
ity of  vision  I  demand  from  art. 
The  play  could  not  seem  to 
make  up  its  mind  about  wheth- 
er to  take  its  characters  seri- 
ously. And  some  of  those  de- 
lightful parmlies  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  seeme<l  overly  long,  per- 
haps self-indulgent. 

Ultimately,  I  left  mainly  with 
a  sense  of  lost  opportunities. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  a  great  deal  of 
talent,  but  I  wonder  about  the 
kind  of  guidance  he's  getting  ;; 
from  the  department  itself.  ; 
That  very  excess  and  lack  of  < 
focus  is  exactly  the  tyPf^Jp^ 
writing  that  the  faculty  of  the 
theatre  department  should  be 
correcting. 


could  bring  it  all  otT. 


the  monologues  ending  a  scene    lines,  as  fuck,  shit,  cock,  pain, 
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Arabs  and  IsraeUs:  APOCALYPTIC  POLITICS 


(Continued  from  Pafe  S) 

blossom  as  the  rose." 

Indeed,  far  from  displacing 
the  Arabs,  this  idealistic  Jew- 
ish youth  may  be  deemed  re- 
sponsible for  a  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  Arab  Palestinian 
population.  As  a  United  Na- 
tions report  of  1947  noted,  "The 
non-Jewish  rural  population  in- 
creased by  160,000  between 
1931  and  1942.  .  .  There  was 
evidently  no  forcing  of  the 
rural  population  into  the  towns, 
although  some  of  the  villagers 
may  have  been  attracted  to  the 
cities  by  opportunities  for  high- 
er wages."  Overall,  the  Arab 
population  of  Palestine  had  in- 
creased by  50%.  This  is  es- 
pecially remarkable  when  it  is 
noted  that  before  World  War  I, 
the  Arab  population  remained 
nearly  constant.  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  two  factors:  the 
lowered  infant  mortality  rate 
and  the  increased  Arab  immi- 
gration into  Palestine.  Ironic- 
ally, this  is  the  result,  as  a 
Royal  Commission  reported  re- 
vealed, *'of  the  improved  con- 
ditions brought  to  Palestine  by 
Jewish  immigration.  The  in- 
creased expenditure  on  health 
services,  the  physical  ameliora- 
tion of  the  land  through  such 
measures  as  swamp  draining, 
and  the  rising  standard  of  edu- 
cation and  living,"  and  the  mas- 
sive expansion  of  the  economy 
and  attendant  growth  of  em- 
ployment opportunities. 
Arab  Policy 

Immigration  from  neighbor- 
ing Arab  countries  of  those 
seeking  employment  in  the 
thriving  Palestinian  economy, 
is  a  crucial  demographic  fac- 
tor. One  study  concluded  that 
•'on  the  eve  of  World  War  II 
75%  of  the  Arab  population  of 
Palestine  (were)  either  immi- 
grants themselves  or  descend- 
ants of  persons  who  immigrated 
into  Palestine  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  .  ."  Clearly,  the 
bulk  of  the  Arab  population 
was  not  "Palestinian"  per  se, 
not  only  because  many  were 
immigrants,  but  because  Pales- 
tine was  a  political  fiction  cre- 
ated by  the  mandatory  powers 
after  the  First  World  War.  Ini- 
tially. Palestinian  nationalism 
was  not  distinguishable  from 
that  of  Syrian;  it  emanated 
from  Damascus  and  demanded 
a  united  Syria,  rejecting  the 
policy  of  the  Jewish  National 
Home  in  Southern  Syria.  The 
first  a  11- Arab  Palestine  confer- 
ence in  Jerusalem  in  1919  sent 


a  resolution  to  the  ParU  Peace 
Conference  calling  for  ".  .  . 
the  establishment  of  a  united 
Syrian  government  within  an 
Axab  nation/' 

Only  gradually  did  a  distinct 
Palestinian  policy  emerge,  and 
when  it  did,  it  was  largely  the 
creation  of  the  feudal  effendis. 
The    Jewish    development    of- 
fered  a   serious   threat   to   the 
dominance  of  the  effendis  over 
the  peasants.  The  degree  of  de- 
pendence of  the  peasant  upon 
the  landlord  was  lessened,  for 
now  he  could  be  an  independ- 
ent wage-earner  in  Jewish  agri- 
culture or  industry.  To  the  ef- 
fendis, the  threat  was  not  that 
of  a  transference  of  power  to 
another  class  of  colonial  over- 
lords. The  Palestine  Arab  Con- 
gress of  1925  noted  with  alarm 
tiiat 
.  .  .  the  prevalent  conditions 
of  the  Jewish  immigrant  are 
...  a  very  fertile  medium  for 
the  propagation  of  commun- 
i  s  t  i  c    principals,   not   only 
among     Jews,     but     also 
amongst  Arabs,  as  the  Bol- 
s  h  e  V  i  k    demonstrations   of 
Haifa  last  spring  [when  cer- 
tain Arabs,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Jews,  openly  flew  the 
red  flag!   has  revealed.  It  is 
now  quite  relevant  that  the 
[Mandatory]       govern- 
ment   should    make    a    very 
thorough  investigation  about 
the  social  conditions  of  the 
Jewish    colonies    that    have 
been    established    after    the 
war.  .  .  .  Our  personal  ex- 
periences assure  us  that  the 
majority  of  these  colonies  are 
typical  examples  of  commun- 
istic villages  in  Red  Russia. 
Had    these   conditions    been 
restricted  to  Jewish  colonies, 
this  would  have  been  quite  a 
Jewish    affair,    but    we   find 
that  the  infectious  Bolshevik 
disease  is  penetrating  day  by 
day  into  the  Arab  peasantry." 

Arab  opposition  to  Zionism 
was  largely  cultivated  by  reac- 
tionary forces  within  the  Arab 
world.  This  opposition  was  re- 
inforced by  traditional  concepts 
of  the  Dhimmis,  the  tolerated 
but  inferior  social  position  that 
"Peoples  of  the  Book"  enjoyed 
and  of  Dar  as-Salaam,  a  type  of 
territorial  irredentism  which 
claimed  that  all  lands  conquer- 
ed by  Muslims  in  former  times 
were  the  inalienable  possession 
of  the  Arab  people.  Christian 
Arabs,  also  "People  of  the 
Book",  in  their  desire  to  ex- 
pand the  earlier  pan-Islamic  na- 
tionalism  into   a   pan-Arabism 
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which  would  Include  them- 
selves, and  thus  once  and  for 
all  overcome  their  humiliating 
Dhimmi  srtatus,  had  adopted  a 
peculiarly  venomous  anti- 
Zionist  attitude.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising then,  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  militantly 
anti-Zionist  leaders  are  Chris- 
tian Arabs.  Palestinian  identity 
and  nationalism  were  virtually 
bom  of  the  Arab  people's  oppo- 
sition to  Zionism  and  from  the 
1920  anti- Jewish  riots  on,  the 
Arabs  have  refused  to  accom- 
modate Jewish  national  claims. 
This  violent  antagonism  has  be- 
come preeminently  mythologi- 
cal, and  only  secondarily  politi- 
cal, so  that  various  contradic- 
tory ideologies  have  manipu- 
lated and  identified  with  it  anti- 
Zionism:  effendi-led  national- 
ism allied  with  Hitlerite  Fac- 
ism;  the  Arab  Legion,  which  in 
fighting  infant  Israel,  also  de- 
fended imperial  interests;  and 
also  the  sincere  socialists  that 
may  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  El 
Fatah.  Zionism  is  seen  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  evil 
forces  that  confront  the  eon- 
temporary  Arab  world:  Bolshe- 
vism, capitalism,  imperialism, 
tribalism.  The  Arabs  have  made 
no  real  effort  to  understand  the 
existential  basis  of  Jewish 
claims  and  thoroughly  appreci- 
ate Zionists*  aspirations;  almost 
ab  initio  the  Jewish  national 
movement  was  seen  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  pan-Arabism.  The  as- 
sertion that  previous  to  Zion- 
ism, Arab  -  Jewish  relations 
were  amiable,  is  misleading  and 
clearly  calculated  to  obfuscate 
the  essential  nature  of  the  con- 
flict. 

The  Recent  Conflict 

A  recent  el -Fatah  manifesto 
most  clearly  demonstrates  the 
mythology  perceptions  of  Zion- 
ism: "The  Zionist  existence  is 
the  cause  of  all  problems  in  the 
Arab  region  and  the  cause  for 
the  defeat  of  our  expectations 
of  a  new  dawn  for  the  Arab 
nation.  The  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  nation  and  the  so- 
lution of  our  problems  can,  by 
no  means,  be  achieved  unless 
all  efforts  are  concerted  for  the 
sake  of  liberating  Palestine  and 
fully  confronting  the  challenge 
of  the  usurping  enemy.  The 
Zionist  existence  is  the  root  of 
all  our  diseases  and  not  one  of 
their  consequences."  (Cited  in 
Bulletin  #  53  of  the  London  In- 
stitute of  Strategic  Research) 
As  is  typical  apocalyptic  poli- 
tics, the  Jewish  state  is  ab- 
stracted from  existential  real- 
ity and  transformed  into  an 
hypostasis  of  all  evil,  and  ergo 
it  is  imperative  that  Israel  be 
defeated  and  totally  obliterated 
at  Armageddon. 

Because  of  this  attitude,  the 
Arabs  rejected  the  1947  parti- 
tion plan,  accepted  by  the  Jews, 
which  offered  a  diminutive  Is- 
rael and  a  Palestinian  Arab 
state.  The  tragedy  of  the  Arab 
refugees  is  a  consequence  of 
this  apocalyptic  opposition  to 
Jewish  aspirations. 

Marcuse's  Feelings 

Since  1949,  Israel  has  made 
110  distinct  proposals  for  the 
solution  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, the  most  dramatic  being 
that  of  1949  when  Israel,  con- 
tingent upon  the  neutralization 
of  the  Gaza  Strip,  which  men- 


acingly penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Israel,  offered  to  re- 
patriate the  bulk  of  the  Arab 
refugees.  As  it  is,  Israel  per- 
mitted 150,000  Arabs  to  return, 
mostly  under  a  family  reunion 
scheme.  But  the  Arabs  have 
dismissed  all  of  these  proposals 
out  of  hand,  for  they  can  ac- 
cept nothing  short  of  an  apoca- 
lyptic solution,  which,  trans- 
lated to  the  battlefield,  implies 
something  very  close  to  geno- 
cide. Recently,  Herbert  Mar- 
cuse,  in  noting  that  he  shared 
Sartre's  deep  moral  repugnance 
lo  Arab  threats  of  politicide, 
reminded  a  socialist  audience 
to  take 
"into  consideration  the  reit- 
erated peace-offers  by  Israel, 


offers  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Arab  world  have 
always  rejected.  [Moreover,] 
one  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  precise,  clear  and  re- 
sounding declaration  of  the 
Arab  spokesmen  proclaiming 
their  will  to  launch  a  war  o5 
annihilation  against  Israel. 
This  is  a  fact  which  dis- 
pleases me  terribly  and,  un- 
happily, there  is  document- 
ary evidence  and  proof  of  it. 
This  is  the  context  in  which 
the  preventive  war  [of  June, 
1967]  can  and  must  be  justi- 
fied." 

(Berlin  debate  with  Rudi 
Dutschke,  July  1967) 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Edi^ard  II 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

in  Vietnam.  Is  Mr.  Timm 
throwing  out  lines  for  each 
section  of  the  audience,  a  la 
Shakespeare?  We  should  recall 
that  Shakespeare's  shifting 
around  is  more  in  subject  than 
ing  to  show  us  a  moment  not 
rooted  in  historical  time,  but  in 
the  mind?  and  that  minds  and 
attitudes  do  not  change? 
Hence  the  press  conferences, 
flash  camera  shots,  and  so  on 
(which  I  liked). 

But  it  is  not  clear,  not  con- 
sistent, not  intellectually  hy- 
gienic, for  us — and,  one  sus- 
pects, for  the  author.  And  if 
the  play  is  even  more  allegor- 
ical than  I  have  indicated,  the 
failure  to  draw  more  concise 
analogies  must  lay  as  much  or 
more  on  the  artist  as  on  the 
spectator. 

Production  Good 

The  acting  was  uniformly 
good,  even  excellent.  It  was 
seldom  unnatural,  and  at  mo- 
ments of  tension  it  could  be 
brilliant  and  powerful.  The 
chorus,  however,  as  I  said,  was 
neither  well-spoken  or  well- 
choreographed.  Special  praise 
should  go  to  the  parts  of  Lan- 
caster, Warwick,  and  Berkely, 
by  Howard  Chamberlain,  Dana 
Gladstone,  and  Greg  Presto- 
pifio. 

Lighting  was  unobtrusive 
and  generally  good  as  was  the 
nvake-up.  But  the  costumes 
were  distinctly  unimaginative 
and  dull.  The  set  with  its  tilted 
p>latform  was  both  dull  and  un- 
necessary, the  slant  making 
everyone  quite  careful  and 
stiff.  I  also  think  the  formality 
of  the  play  would  be  better 
served  by  a  more  spacious  set. 

Harry  Mastrogeorge's  direc- 
tion was  admirable,  especially 
the  movement,  blocking,  and 
the  use  of  actors'  eyes.  Pace 
and  rhythm  were  crisp,  and 
while  ^t's  a  good  idea  to  have 
short,  rapidly  progressing 
scenes  in  such  a  long  work,  I 
was  occasionally  reminded  of 
''Laugh-in*'  or  the  afternoon 
soap  operas,  with  fade-in-fade- 
out.  We  rode  along  from  crest 
to  crest  of  crisis  and  anxiety, 
and  there  wasn't  always 
enough  development  up  to 
those  peaks. 

Academic  Art 

The   literary   aspects  of   the 

play — structure  and  metaphor 
—  seemed  somewhat  studied 
and    academic,    simply    tacked 


on,  unintegrated,  unnatural, 
Gaveston,  I  assume  —  and  also 
not  really  relevant.  There  was 
a  lot  of  poetry  about  a  hawk 
and  an  eagle  —  Edward  and 
mention  of  the  phoenix  myth. 
Does  one  burst  into  flame  when 
he  has  a  hot  poker  shoved  up 
hi.s  ass?  To  have  lines  from  the 
beginning  repeated  at  the  end 
("Listen,  listen"  etc.)  probably 
is  thought  to  lend  circularity  to 
the  work,  though  the  internal 
form  gave  no  indication  that 
this  was  appropriate.  It,  too, 
was  slapped  on.  Is  this  what 
must  happen  w^hen  plays  are 
written  in  college,  after  one 
has  studied  and  analysed  lit- 
erary matters? 

Thematically,  the  play 
seemed  to  be  a  study  of,  among 
other  things,  public  and  pri- 
vate human  activity  and  how 
the  one  influences  the  other. 
But  this  wasn't  consistent;  it 
often  came  down  to  the  good 
guys  against  the  bad,  and  they 
kept  switching.  At  other  mo- 
ments it  sounded  like  an  argu- 
ment for  homosexuality,  and 
then  against  it.  I  was  never 
clear  with  whom  to  sympa- 
thize, and  yet  I  didn't  feel  in- 
evitably, sorrowfully  split,  as 
one  does  in,  say,  "The  Bac- 
chae."  The  play  and  the  char- 
acterization were  unsure  of 
themselves. 

Praise  for  Effort 

There.  Those  are  a  lot  of  res- 
ervations. Nevertheless,  I  think 
thb  could  be  a  good  play.  The 
mind  that  trusts  itself  need  not 
load  up  a  work  with  so  much 
excess  freight  that  is  not  a  part 
of  it.  Mr.  Timm  is  quite  in- 
genious— too  much  so — but  is 
capable  of  doing  a  lot  of  things 
at  once.  The  basic  ideas  of  his 
play  are  good  ones;  the  play- 
wright need  not  be  insecure. 
Stripped  of  much  of  its  ob- 
scurities and  perversities  it 
would  still  work  —  perhaps 
quite  movingly.  The  idea  of  up- 
dating is  intelligent  if  done 
carefully.  The  plot  and  the  ma- 
jor personae  are  dramatically 
tight,  as  was  the  underlying  in- 
forming thought.  Mr.  Timm  is 
synthetic,  eclectic,  imaginative, 
daring.  Having  Edward  mur- 
dered by  someone  who  looks 
like  his  lover  was  a  very  smart 
move.  But  such  inspiration  at 
other  times  led  to  excess.  With 
less  ambition  and  more  confi- 
dence, less  feeling  that  the  play 
had  to  prove  itself  by  brilliance 
and  containing  everything,  and 
more  feeling  of  modesty  and  a 
smaller,  more  basic  scale,  "Ed- 
ward 11"  would  be  a  fine 
achievement. 
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Israel 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Marcuse  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  the  "ideal  solution"  would 
l>e  "a  common  front  of  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors  against 
the  attack  of  the  imperialist 
powers."  Israel  had,  in  fact, 
nought  to  forge  an  anti-  imperi- 
alist front  with  Egypt  in  1952 
after  the  Young  Officers'  coup. 
Not  only  did  Israeli  socialists 
eagerly  offer  to  assist  them  in 
their  revolution,  but  the  Israeli 
government  indicated  her  pre- 
paredness to  aid  Egypt  against 
Great  Britain.  But  apparently, 
despite  their  revolutionary 
ideals,  Nasser  and  his  col- 
leagues could  not  permit  them- 
selves to  consider  Israel's  over- 
tures of  anti-imperialist  soli- 
darity. 

Because  of  this  type  of  Arab 

Interview  with 
Walters 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

have  at  least  four  full  time  in- 
structors for  the  department  by 
September,"  he  added. 

Professor  Walters  expects  a 
large  number  of  student  con- 
centrators in  the  department. 
He  believes  that  students  ma- 
joring Afro-American  Studies 
will  be  able  to  engage  in  a  wide 
range  of  occupations,  in  addi- 
tion to  teaching  in  the  field. 
Syracuse  Work 

Mr.  Walters  now  teachers  at 
Syracuse  University,  where  he 
is  chairman  of  the  Faculty  Cojn- 
mittee  on  Afro-American 
Siudies.  He  observed  that  his 
work  at  Syracuse  has  con- 
vinced him  "that  a  black 
studies  department  (as  opposed 
to  a  program)  is  a  valid  under- 
talsing." 

Walters  said  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Airo-American 
Studies  is  a  discipline  is  not  a 
significant  issue;  "What  is  im- 
portant," he  noted,  "is  that 
Afro-American  Studies  has  the 
same  opportunity  to  develop  in- 
tellectually as  other  academic 
fields." 

At  Syracuse,  Walters  teaches 
international  politics,  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  and  the  "Third 
World."  This  summer  he  will 
participate  in  an  Afro-Ameri- 
can Workshop  at  Syracuse  and 
will  serve  as  assistant  director 
of  an  Afro-American  Studies 
program  for  school  administra- 
tors sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education. 
Why  Brandeis? 

Walters  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  the  department  in 
part  because  he  "believed  that 
the  black  students  here  wanted 
to  engage  in  a  serious  intellect- 
ual enterprise."  In  addition,  he 
noted  that  "the  University  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  put 
the  kind  of  resources  into  this 
effort  that  I  think  it  needs." 
Walters  also  cited  the  academic 
repi  ti.tion  of  th^  University 
and  a  desire  to  return  to  Bos- 
ton as  reasons  for  accepting  the 
post. 

Experimentation 

"There  is  not  erwugh  ex- 
perimentation in  American  edu- 
Cf;tion.  Afro-American  Studies 
is  one  area  in  which  we  can 
begin  to  experiment,"  accord- 
ing to  Walters.  He  commented 
that  the  field  may  "cause  a  re- 
evaluation  of  many  of  our  basic 
educational  concepts." 

Field  work  is  an  essential 
part  of  an  education  in  Afro- 
American  Studies,  in  Walters' 
view:  "Without  very  strong  ties 
to  the  black  community,  black 
studies  would  be  irrelevant."  .. 

Walters  said  that  the  follow- 
ing areas  are  the  besic  com- 
ponents of  an  Airo-American 
Studies  program: 

•  African  History  ("The 
African  background  is  absolu- 
tely fundamental.")  and  Afro- 
American  History. 

•  Politics,  Economics,  and 
Sociology 

•  The  "Black  aesthetic" 
The    chairman    stated    that 

white  students  and  faculty  can 
be  involved  in  the  department. 
Walters  observed  that  black 
faculty  should  teach  courses 
dealing  with  "black  awareness" 
and  that  white  professors 
should  offer  courses  dealing 
with  the  "white  response  U> 
black  awareness." 


intransigence,  Israel  was  In- 
creasingly forced  into  a  diplo- 
matic cul-de-sac,  from  which 
she  has  only  one  exit:  over- 
dependence  upon  "imperialist" 
Western  nations.  This  is  not 
entirely  true,  however,  since  Is- 
rael has  made  extensive  efforts 
to  share  its  socialist  experience 
with  many  nations  of  the  Third 
World,  especially  in  black 
Africa. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  a  dis- 
cussion of  Israel's  socialist  vir- 
tues would  be  irrelevant,  for 
from  any  humane  and  progres- 
sive perspective,  a  people's 
right  to  exist  as  a  sovereign 
nation  is  not  validated  by  its 


ideological  commitments  or  al- 
liances. It  would  also  be  myop- 
ic to  deny  that  the  pain  of  the 

Palestinian  Arab  is  real;  but,  it 
is  a  pain  that  is  not  to  be  as- 
suaged by  apocalyptic  warfare. 
A  less  mythological  response  to 
the  Jewish  state,  would  affirm 
the  possibilities  of  a  less  sang- 
uinary and  more  meaningful 
resolution  of  the  conflict.  Fur- 
ther, as  Marcuse  reminded  his 
socialist  audience,  the  social 
revolution  is  still  to  be  had 
within  the  Arab  states  —  *'.  .  . 
a  revolution  which,  perhaps, 
presents  a  more  urgent  and  im- 
perious task  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel." 


Grading  Change  Proposed 


Rolbem  on  Grad  Housing 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

"A  Need" 

Rolbein  said  that  "there  is  definitely  a  need  for  such 
housing."  He  stressed  the  preliminary  nature  of  the  ac- 
tivity involved.  However,  apartments  can  be  built  within 
nine  months  of  the  time  when  adequate  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

One  possibility  that  is  being  investigated  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  much  larger  project  (300-500  units)  incor- 
porating Waltham  low-income  families  with  Brandeis 
graduate  students.  This  would  enable  the  University  to 
obtain  city  and /or  federal  funds  for  the  project. 

Inquiries  are  being  made  with  developers  and  archi- 
tects, but  Rolbein  again  emphasized  their  preliminary  na- 
ture. Developers  can  put  up  money  but  they  must  be  guar- 
anteed a  return  on  their  investments.  A  private  firm  may 
manage  the  project. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Graduate 
Student  Council,  graduate  students  can  afford  approxi- 
mately $70  per  month  per  adult  for  housing.  Rolbein  ac- 
knowledged that  an  important  problem  was  being  able  to 
build  good  housing  at  a  reasonable  rate;  for  the  Univer- 
sity, for  the  graduate  students,  and  potentially  for  low 
income  families. 

Since  many  of  the  residents  will  be  families  with 
young  children,  the  aim  is  to  create  what  Rolbein  called 
"urban-like  suburban  living."  The  competition  afforded 
by  the  proximity  of  Cambridge  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  size.  Rolbein  explained  that  the  University  has  been 
conscious  of  the  problem  for  at  least  lour  years,  but  fi- 
nancial problems  delayed  consideration  of  the  problem. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Graduate  schools'  interest  in 
grades  might  be  '*the  only  con- 
ceivable disadvantage,"  the 
report  says,  but  "the  wealth  of 
information  resulting  should 
compensate  for  any  awkward- 
ness graduate  schools  might 
feel  in  being  forced  to  deviate 
from  their  habitual  practices." 

Extraordinary  work  should 
be  recognized,  according  to  the 
Student-Faculty  EPC,  but  to 
add  an  "Honors"  distinction 
"would  perhaps  become  a  mere 
translation  ol  the  former  'A' 
grade."  Thus  such  performance 
should  be  indicated  through  the 
written  evaluations. 

Also,  since  "the  proposed 
system  increases  the  student's 
responsibilities,"  tiie  report 
urges  several  improvements  in 
student  advising,  "particularly 
in  the  case  of  freshmen." 
It  calls  for  relaxation  of  course 
regulations  so  that  a  student 
who  receives  "no  credit"  in  a 
course  need  not  have  to  pay 
extra  to  make  up  the  "lost 
credit,"  and  that  a  student  be 
dismissed  for  academic  reasons 
only  if  he  cannot  possibly  com- 


plete degree  requirements  even 
by  taking  fifth  courses  and 
summer  sciKX)l. 

Larry  Joseph,  former  Stu- 
dent EPC  Chairman,  said  that 
he  plans  to  ask  Student  Council 
to  endorse  the  proposal  with 
the  following  amendment:  "A 
student's  record  list  only  those 
courses  for  which  he  receives 
credit." 

A  student  w^ho,  after  two 
years,  has  not  accumulated  12 
co'irse  credits,  would  meet  with 
an  ad  hoc  committee  composed 
of  his  faculty  adviser,  one  of 
his  past  or  preesnt  professors 
(chosen  by  himself)  and  his 
class  adviser  from  the  Dean  of 
Students  office.  They  would 
consider  taking  no  action,  ar- 
ranging a  leave  of  absence,  or 
withdrawal  from  the  university. 


New  TA  Chairman 
To  Succeed  Bay 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ing  to  Diamandopoulos,  the 
position  of  Director  of  the 
Theatre  will  no  longer  exist. 
"The  division  between  the 
academic  and  the  production 
aspects  of  the  department  is 
a  spacious  one,"  be  com- 
mented. 

In  all  probability  an  act- 
ing chairman  will  be  ap- 
pointed while  the  ad-hoc 
committee  launches  a  search 
for  a  new  chairman. 
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.WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPERl 


»  •  r 

Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  at  ^ 

881  Moody  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Offer  expires  June  15,  19€9    Void  where  prohibited. 


EXERCISE 

YOUR 

"WILL'  POWER 


I  will  switch  toTampax  tampons, 
the  internal  sanitary  protection 
that  outsells  all  others  combined. 

I  will  ride  a  bike,  swim,  play 
tennis,  dance . . .  and  do  my  daily 
exercises  every  day  of  the  month 
if  I  wish. 

I  will  no  longer  worry  about  the 
discomfort  and  inconvenience 
of  sanitary  napkins,  pins  and 
belts. 

I  will  be  more  relaxed  and 
confident  in  any  situation 
because  Tampax  tampons  cant 
show  or  cause  odor. 

I  will  be  completely  comfortable 
because  Tampax  tampons  can't 
be  felt  when  they're  properly  irv 
ptace. 


VAM^AM*  TAMPON*    AHC    MAOK   OMCV  BV 
^AI^AW  IKMaOn^OftATSO.  ^AkMK  A.  M A»^. 
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THE       JUSTICE 


May  13,  1969 


Batmen  Drop  Two   Lacrosse  Team  Ends  Season  6-5; 
To  Botes.  Stonehill 


The  Brandeis  baseball  team 
lost  two  home  games  this  week- 
end at  the  hands  of  Summerhill 
and  Bates  Colleges. 

The  Bates  game,  played  Sun- 
day afternoon,  began  to  move 
during  the  third  inning  when 
Marc  Eisenstock  belted  the  ball 
deep  into  left  field  for  a  home- 
run.  This  was  followed  by  two 
Bates  runs  in  the  fourth. 

Errors  by  Brandeis'  Horowitz 
and  Bates  allowed  the  visiting 
team  to  score  two  runs.  The 
bottom  half  of  the  inning  saw 
Brandeis  drive  in  three  runs  to 
tie  up  the  score.  With  two  outs 
and  Chris  Meyer,  Horowitz, 
and  Bob  O'Brien  all  on  base, 
Larry  Bates  hit  a  deep  saot  to 
center  field.  Meyer  and  Horo- 
witz  crossed    the   plate    before 


the  umpire  called  O'Brien  out 
at  third,  a  call  which  the  en- 
tire Brandeis  bench  called  un- 
fair. 

Another  run  was  scored  by 
Bates  during  the  sixth  inning, 
bringing  the  score  to  4-3.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  innings 
were  scoreless,  and  so  was  the 
ninth  until,  with  two  men  out, 
Jon  Shamres  hit  a  home  run. 
The  Brandeis  fans  w  e  nt 
momentarily  wild,  then  sud- 
denly turned  and  left  when  the 
umpire  announced  that  Sham- 
res  had  failed  to  touch  second 
base 

Rick  Horowitz  pitched  the 
full  nine  innings  effectively. 

In  Saturday's  game  with 
Stonehill,  Brandeis  was  defeat- 
ed in  a  7-1  game. 


Beats  Babson,  Falls  to  Lowell,  BLC 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


ABM  and  Apathy 

To   the   Editor: 

Recently,  Randy  Marcus  and 
I  circulated  a  petition  among 
Brandeis  undergraduates 
against  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  proposed  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  System.  We  esti- 
mate that  we  reached  approxi- 
mately 1500  undergraduates 
through  canvassing  dining 
halls  and  petitions  mounted  in 
the  libraries,  some  lunch  rooms 
and  the  post  office.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  acquired  only  650 
signatures,  or  44%  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  students 
reached.  These  signatures, 
along  with  some  100  others 
from  members  of  the  Brandeis 
community,  were  sent  to  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  on  March  5. 

Of  the  500  students  I  person- 
ally confronted,  about  35% 
signed  readily  while  10% 
signed  reluctantly  and  with  a 
sense  of  futility.  At  least  10 
students  had  not  heard  of  the 
ABM  and  some  150  students 
(30%)  declined  to  sign  because 
of  "lack  of  information."  The 
remaining  25%  did  not  sign  be- 
cause of  personal  reasons,  gen- 
eral dislike  for  petitions,   fear 


of  retribution,  lack  of  faith  in 
the  petition's  effectiveness,  and 
indifference.  It  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  about  85%  of  the 
faculty  I  approached  signed 
readily,  and  many  faculty  mem- 
bers gave  encouragement  and 
made  mention  of  other  anti- 
ABM  activities  in  which  they 
were  personally  involved. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  lack  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  ABM, 
an  i.ssue  which  has  been  in  the 
news  for  at  least  a  year,  and 
which  in  past  months,  has  re- 
ceived major  emphasis  by  all 
news  media.  In  this  case,  lack 
of  information  can  only  mean 
indifference — and  to  my  mind, 
public  indifference  may  Ix?  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  world.  If  representative 
democracy  is  to  function,  if 
world  conditions  are  to  be  im- 
proved, the  individual  must  be 
informed  and  involved  in  cre- 
ating change.  Inaction,  whether 
as  a  result  of  indifference  or 
feelings  of  futility  or  impo- 
tency,  can  only  mean  disaster, 
for  it  impedes  vital  change 
while  it  prolongs  present  dan- 
gerous trends. 

Harry  Blazer 
March  14,  1969 


WGBH  present's 

The  Electrifying 

ALVIN  AILEY 

AMERICAN  DANCE 

THEATRE 

In  Conceit,  May  20-25 
Loeb  Drama  Center 

evening    periFormances    ot    8:30,    $3.50        -  '^ 
Matinee  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  2:30,  $2.50 

Phone  ond  moil  reservotions  ot 
Loeb  Dromo  Center,  64  Brottle  Street,  Cambridge 

Box  Office  UN  4-2630 


Lacrosse  is  by  nature  a  rough 
sport,  and  fights  occur  on  oc- 
casion. Such  an  occasion  arose 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  Tues- 
day's 12-7  victory  over  Babson. 

Jon  Bernstein,  the  star  at- 
tackman  and  high  scorer, 
opened  the  game  with  his  first 
four  goals  on  an  assist  by  Mike 
Lederman.  Mike  Cardellichio, 
a  freshman  midfielder,  scored 
his  first  goal  of  the  season  and 
first  of  three  in  this  game,  soon 
after.  Bob  Jones  also  put  one 
by  the  Babson  goaltender  for 
the  final  score  of  the  quarter. 
The  Brandeis  defense  did  an 
outstanding  job  and  only  one 
Bab.son  shot  got  by  goalie  Mike 
Torrence,  The  second  quarter 
saw  two  more  goals  by  Bern- 
stein, Cardellichio's  second  on 
Lederman's  second    assist,   and 

one  by  Howie  Beckman.  The 
half  ended  with  the  score  7-3 
and  the  momentum  still  with 
Brandeis. 

J^ederman,  tired  of  helping 
everyone  else  out,  put  in  a  goal 
of  his  own.  Beckman  scored  a 
second  time  and  Cardellichio 
completed  his  hat  trick  on  an 
assist  from  the  Beck.  Mean- 
while, back  at  the  other  end  of 
the  field,  Larry  Myatt,  Buzz 
Aaron,  and  Mickey  Lemle  did 
an  effective  job  of  harassing 
any  Babson  player  who  got  the 
ball.  Aaron,  whose  jabbing 
stick  has  felled  many  a  brave 
man  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
games,  was  up  to  his  usual 
subtle  trick  of  whacking  the 
hell  out  of  his  man,  despite  a 
sprained  wrist,  which  cramped 
his  style  a  little.  Lemle,  fondly 
known  as  a  hatchet  man  both 
for  the  way  he  swings  his  stick 
around  and  for  the  axe  he 
keeps  in  the  locker  room,  was 
spreading  his  own  brand  of 
terror  among  the  green-shirted 
invaders.  Myatt,  meanwhile, 
was  whaling  the  tar  out  of  any- 
one going  for  a  ground  ball  or 
trying  to  approach  the  goal. 

Then  came  the  fourth  quarter 
and  the  fun  started.  With  about 
five  minutes  gone  by,  a  Bab.son 
defenseman  swung  his  stick 
through  a  wide  arc  into  the  al- 
ready ailing  knee  of  attackman 
Larry  Shar.  Shar,  somewhat 
irked  by  this  ungentlemanly 
action,  flung  himself  upon  the 
offender  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground.  Another  Babson  player 
joined  in  and  Beckman  quickly 
entered  into  the  fray  in  de- 
fense of  his  team  mate.  The 
Babson  bench  emptied  onto  the 
field  but  Brandeis  was  kept  on 


the  sidelines  by  Coach  Bob 
Baker,  who  knew  all  too  well 
the  awesome  power  under  his 
control.  Myatt,  charging  down- 
field  yelling  "Whale!"  and 
other  epithets,  was  halted  by 
the  sound  of  his  coach's  voice. 
Gene  Phofsky,  the  team  man- 
ager better  known  for  his 
wrestling  heroics,  helped  to 
break  up  the  fight. 

The  referees  then  meted  out 
the  penalties.  For  some  reason 
Brandeis  was  hit  with  two  ex- 
pulsions— Beckman  and  Shar — 
while  Babson  got  only  one. 
Also,  Coach  Baker  was  warned 
that  the  game  would  be  for- 
feited to  Babson  if  anything 
else  happened 

It  didn't  seem  to  matter  that 
Babson  had  initiated  the  fracas 
and  that  it  was  the  Babson 
bench  that  had  emptied.  Bran- 
deis had  to  play  two  men  down 
for  once  in  that  time.  The  final 
score  was  12-7  Brandeis,  with 
Bernstein  scoring  one  goal  and 
assisting  on  one  by  Danny 
Levitt  in  that  action-packed 
quarter. 

7-1  Loss  to  BLC 

On  Thursday,  Brandeis  met, 
with  less  success  and  less  vio- 
lence, Boston  Lacros;*e  Club. 
BLC  is  a  club  team  composed 
of  ex-college  lacrosse  players, 
who,  as  the  adage  goes,  never 
die  but  only  fade  away.  The 
memkx?rs  range  from  about  22 
to  45.  A  numl>8r  were  All- 
Americans  in  their  college 
days.  Although  they  were  out 
of  shape,  their  stick-handling 
and  passing  were  excellent, 
their  play  smart,  and  their  de- 
fense effective.  Bernstein  man- 
aged the  only  score  in  the  7-1 
loss.  Larry  Shar  actually  scored 
a  goal,  but  the  ball  bounced 
out  of  the  net,  which  was 
strung  too  tightly,  and  the 
referee  didn't  .see  it.  The  same 
thing  had  happened  to  BLC, 
though.  Torrence  played  an- 
other great  game  in  the  net, 
making  26  saves.  The  BLC 
goalie  only  had  to  make  10 
stops. 

Downed  by  Lowell,  8-5 

Brandeis  travelled  to  Lowell 
Tech  for  the  final  game,  which 
would  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a  winning  and  losing 
season.  With  an  0-3  road  rec- 
ord behind  them,  Brandeis  was 
really  up.  figuratively  speak- 
ing, for  this  game.  Tlie  team 
was  really  hurting  for  players, 
though.  Shar  was  out  with  a 
shoulder  injury,  while  several 
others  were  playing  who 
should  have  been  sidelined  in- 
cluding Bernstein,  who  had  22 
points  going  into  this  game. 
Steve  Novack,  a  freshman  who 


joined  the  team  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  season,  was  starting 
an  attack,  while  defenseman 
Dave  Hine  was  running  with  a 
midfield. 

Things  looked  good,  though, 
when  Cardellichio  scored  only 
19  seconds  after  the  game  had 
begun,  assisted  by  Bernstein, 
who  then  quickly  scored  two 
himself.  From  this  point  on, 
the  tide  turned.  Lowell  picked 
up  momentum  while  Brandeis 
started  having  troubles,  and 
the  half  ended  with  the  score 
3-3.  The  third  quarter  brought 
little  improvement  and  each 
team  managed  only  one  goaL 
Bernstein  scored  for  Brandeis, 
giving  him  his  second  hat  trick 
of  the  season.  With  the  out- 
look bleak,  Tom  Crow  faced 
off  at  the  start  of  the  fourth 
quarter.  Forty-seconds  later, 
Fred  Thompson  put  the  ball 
past  the  Tech  goalie.  Crow  won 
the  following  face-off  and 
streaked  downfield  to  score  the 
winner  only  11  seconds  after 
the  previous  goal.  Charlie 
Mazel  scored  one  on  an  assist 
from  Bernstein,  and  Beckman 
put  one  in  to  finish  up  the 
scoring.  The  final  score  was 
8-5. 

The  Lowell  Tech  game  was 
the  last  one  of  their  college 
careers  for  seniors  Bernstein, 
Beckman,  Lemle,  and  Levitt. 
Shar  had  to  watch  from  the 
sidelines  and  Ed  Siden  was  un- 
able to  be  there  at  all.  The 
team's  record  was  officially 
6-5.  The  sixth  'Victory"  came 
from  a  game  forfeited  by  New 
England  College,  whose  team 
di.sbanded.  New  captains  have 
already  been  elected  to  replace 
this  year's  leaders  Bernstein 
(high  scorer  with  15  goals,  12 
assists)  and  Beckman  (5  goals, 
7  assists),  but  the  choices  have 
not  yet  been  announced. 


INDEPEHDENT  AUTO  SUPPLY 

CLASSIC  CAR  WAX 

LUGGAGE   RACKS 

TRAILER   HITCHES 

572  South  St.  Chariesbonk  Plazo 

891-4953 


STAYING  IN  THE  WALTHAM  AREA 
THIS  SUMMER? 

The   JUSTICE   has  several  positions  open  for  students 

desiring  extra  money  in  their  spare 
time  during  August.  We  need  people 
to  visit  local  merchants  and  secure  ads 
for  next  year.  Liberal  commissions  of- 
fered. 

CALL:  MARSHA  WEINRAUB  891-7156 


Harriers  End 
Winning  Season 

The  Brandeis  track  team  fin- 
ished a  winning  sea.son  by  top- 
ping Bryant.  Lowell  Tech,  and 
Clark  Saturday  on  its  home 
track. 

Jon  Gage  and  Haile  Menke- 
rios  took  top  places  in  the  long 
distance  events,  with  Charlie 
Vidich  and  Larry  Uchill  lead- 
ing in  the  jumping  events. 

In  the  short  distance  events, 
Ron  Duren  finished  third  in  the 
100  yard  dash,  Richard  Hol- 
stein  finished  third  in  the  220 
yard  dash,  and  Mike  Kelley 
and  Bob  Archangeli  took  first 
and  second  places  in  the  440 
yard  event. 

Freshman  David  Guss  placed 
second  in  the  javelin  throw, 
Paul  Fegelson  took  top  place 
in  the  discus  throw. 

The  final  scores  of  the  meet 
were  Brandeis  86,  Lowell  Tech 
45,  and  Clark  19. 


OF   OUR   NEW   MEN'S    &   BOYS' 

PANTS  DEPT 

From  Americo's  Most  Famous  Maker 
OVER    10,000    PAIRS  TO   CHOOSE   FROM 

$2.50  (BOYS)   TO  $5.00   (MEN) 

Rtgular  if  first  quality  $6-$7-$9.50  Regular  it  tirst  quality  $9-$12-$1S 

(Slight  Factory  Irrcgs.) 

Boys'  &  Men's  Fomous  Maker  PERMANENT  PRESS  SLACKS 

WESTARKNITS  FACTORY  STORE 

940  Main  Street  (Route  20),  (Bonks  Square),  Wolttiom 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 

JAMES   H.   WADDICK,  JR. 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS   FILLED 

Complete  Contoct  Lens  Service 

STUDENT   DISCOUNT 

643    MAIN   ST.,  WALTHAM  —  TEL.:   894-1123 

(Opp.  Waliham  Common) 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

EYEWEAR 


Headquarters 

•  BELL  BOTTOMS 

$^98 

•  BOOTS 

•  LEVIS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  ARMY  FIELD 
JACKETS  $5.98 

•  TURTLENECK 
JERSEYS  $2.98 

•  BLUE  CHAMBRAY 
SHIRTS  $1.98 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433  Moss.  Ave. 
Central  Squore,  Combridge 


Work  for  Steve  Coyle 

Brondeit  senior  Stevo  Coyle  it 
ogoin  taking  on  tke  voters  of 
Wolthom  this  summer.  Ho  it 
planning  to  run  for  City  Coun- 
cilor-ot-lorge  in  o  primory  on 
Sept.  30.  Coyle,  o  JUSTICE  stoff 
member  ron  for  the  stote  senote 
lost  yeor  ond  lost,  but  will  try  to 
be  firsT  in  the  heorts  of  his  city- 
men  this  yeor.  Anyone  who  wonts 
to  help  his  compoign  (secr«tori- 
olly,  finonciolly,  or  morally)  con 
write  or  coll  him.  His  address  it 
135  Florence  Rood,  Wolthom. 
His  phone  is  893-8643. 
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New  Deans  Appointed 

student  Affairs  Vice  President  David  Squire  is  cur- 
rently attempting  to  find  a  new  Dean  of  Students,  with  the 
aid  of  Student  Council  and  Faculty  Senate  Representa- 
"     tives.  In  addition,  sources  reported  last  week  that  three 
new  deans  will  be  named  shortly. 

The  present  Dean  of  Students,  Philip  Driscoll,  is  re- 
signing, but  hopes  to  stay  at  Brandeis. 

The  Faculty  Senate  has  unanimously  approved  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  Brendan  Maher  (Psychology)  as 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  agreed  to  the  selection  of  Professor  Leon 
Jick  (CJS)  as  Associate  Dean  of  Faculty. 

■     Maher  will  replace  Mr.  Lawrence  Finkelstein;  Jick's 
new  post  was  vacant  prior  to  his  appointment. 

Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  David  Squire  re- 
quested and  received  the  Senate's  approval  for  the  i)romo- 
tion  of  Admissions  Director  Frederick  Luddy  to  Dean  of 

(Continued   on   Page   3) 


Crad  Council 
Seeks  Role 
In  Judiciary 

By  STEPHEN  DEITSCH 


Committee  To  Propose 
New  Protest  Rules 

Unofficial     reports     indicate   onstrations    within    University 
that   the    Environmental    Com-    buildings. 

mittee  will  propose  a  set  of  A  special  drafting  commit- 
pro  test  and  demonstration  tee  is  preparing  a  report  to  the 
rules  that  will  permit  some  President  that  will  cover  the 
type  of  around  the  clock  dem-   results    of    the    committee's 

actions.  The  last  meeting  of  the 

committee    was   held   on   Wed- 
nesday, May  28. 

Sources  disclosed  that  the 
rules  permit  in-building  dem- 
onstrations that  do  not  disrupt 
or  obstruct  during  open  hours, 
and  after  hours  only  with  the 
University's   permission. 

Another  clause  of  the   rules 
apparently  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a  site  available  for  a   dem- 
„      .  ,     ,  _         ^       ,      -  ,.       pnstration    at    any    time.     The 
President  Gary  Dusek  of  the    lobby  of  Bernstein-Marcus  had 
Graduate  Student  Council  has    been   discussed   as   the  site   by 
announced    that   graduate    stu-   the  committee  at  earlier  meet- 
dents  are  seeking  a  role  in  the   ings. 

^^il"^'^^^  jy^^?^^/,-  ^     .  ^  0"ly  members  of  the  Bran- 

The  Graduate  Student  Coun-    dels      Community      would      be 
cil     recommended     to     Dean    permitted    inside   buildintjs   for 
Finkelstein    of     the     Graduate   demonstrating      purposes      the 
School  that,  in  addition  *o  the    rules  will  state 
present     court     membership.        Committee  Chairman   Dr 
three  graduate  students  be  al-   Jerold     Auerbach     refused     to 
lowed    to    hear    certam    court   comment   on   the  exact   nature 
cases.  Such  cases  would  be  of  a    of  the  proposals  at  this  point 
non-academic  nature,  and  ones        jon      Quint,      '70,      Student 
where    the    student    defendant   Council     Vice-President     and 
specifically    requested    the    ad-   committee  member  said  he  felt 
dition   of   three    grad   students   the    rules    generally    reflect    a 
for  his  trial.  .     ,.   .  .     community-wide  consensus  and 

The  graduate  judiciary  is  though  he  has  "some  tcserva- 
currently  an  informal  body  tions  over  specifics,  I  stiTl  hope 
composed  of  the  Dean  of  the  the  President  will  accept  them 
Graduate  School  and  three  fac-  without  change."  Quint  would 
ulty  members.  Tlie  Graduate  not  discuss  the  committee's  de- 
Council,  consisting  of  faculty  cisions  any  further 
representatives  from  each  of  When  the  President  receives 
the  graduate  departments,  will  the  committee's  report  he  has 
consider  the  recommendation  several  options.  He  can  quick- 
sometime  this  week,  according  ly  implement  them,  ask  vari- 
to  Dusek.  There  has  been  no  ous  University  groups  for  com- 
(Continued  on  Page  3)         ment,  or  change  them  himjself. 


Flexible  Curriculum 

Courses  Suspended 

Next  Semester 

No  courses  in  the  Flexihle 
Curriculum  Program  will  be 
offered  next  semester.  The 
Program,  which  began  oper- 
ating in  January,  will  offer 
courses  in  the  Spring  Se- 
mester,  1069-70. 

The  Flexible  Curriculum 
Committee,  which  operates 
the  program,  has  met  three 
times   since   its   membership 

(Continued   on   Page   3) 


Summer  Group  To  Flan 
Changes  in  Curriculum 

By  RICHARD   GALANT 

A  group  of  students  and  faculty  will  meet  this  summer  to 
develop  and  consider  proposals  for  an  "alternative"  curriculum 
a    restructuring    of    the    General    Education    Program,    a    new 
grading  sy-stem  and  the  creation  of  a  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Social  Issues. 

The  committee  resulted  from  a  recent  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Morris  B.  Abram  requesting  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Undergraduate  Instruction  meet  during  the  summer  to  prepare 
''recommendations  for  experimental  innovations  in  curricu- 
lum." 

The  Faculty  Educational  Policy  Committee  proposed  that 
students  be  added  to  the  summer  study  group  based  on  a  re- 
quest by  the  SUI  and  Student- 
Faculty  EPC.  The  request  in- 
cluded a  resolution  stating 
"that  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  compensated  for 
time  spent  during  the  summer 
session." 

•'Symbolic    Compensation" 

In  an  interview  last  week. 
Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Dia- 
mandopoulos  said  that  student  Tlie  Brandeis  faculty  voted 
members  would  be  paid  aver-  last  month  to  renew  tlie  Tran- 
age  summer  wages.  He  seemed  sitional  Year  Program  for  an- 
confident  that  faculty  would  other  year.  The  program 
agree    to    join    the    group,    if   brings  students  of  high  poten- 

synil>olically '     paid     through   tial     but     low    preparation    to 
an    honorarium.    He    said    that   Brandeis  for  a  year  of  supple- 
two  of  the  4  faculty  would  l>e   mentary  work  to  prepare  them 
fi^^m  the  SUI  and  the  Student  for  admi.ssion 
Faculty  EPC.  Tlie  Administration  plans  to 

However,  some  faculty  cur-  announce  the  name  of  the  new 
rently  involved  in  educational  TYP  director  .soon,  and  the 
policy  matters  were  reported  membership  of  the  new  stu- 
to  be  unhappy  with  the  Admin-  dent-faculty  TYP  committee 
istration's  apparent  unwillin-g-  will  be  determined  by  the 
ness  or  inability  to  fully  com-  Dean  of  Faculty, 
pensate  the  committee  mem-  Plans  are  being  drawn  up 
bers.  for   next   year's   program.    Tlie 

Diamandopoulos  observed  Administration  expects  to  meet 
that  four  or  five  students  ,  $80,000  budget  through  use 
would  be  chosen  to  participate  ,  eovernment  and  private 
in  the  study  group,  which  will  f""^''^  and  an  GEO  grant 
meet  for  about  .six  weck.s  The  J"^<>"^h  <^"<*  Oflice  of  Education 
Dean  commented  that  students  *?.^J*'^^"^, .^^^'O^O.  Next  year's 
will  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  \  ^.  ^'"  probably  include 
a  personal  interview.  a»K>ut    26    students,    the    same 

Diamandopoulos     met     last   "ea^r"'"'    ^^""^   Participated    thi^ 
week     with     Student     Council       xiie    fimlfv     iicn    ,r^*«^    4 

ticipants      Weineart      ror>ortod    ^'^"•. '^^^^•^^a   lor    last   months 

agreed  to  two  names  suggested   K?^""s';;ou?d"',J"^^!,'{fnira 
(Contmued  on  Page   3)  Brandeis. 


One  Year  Away? 
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Construction  v^ork  is  currently  at  a  stav(htillon  the  Usdan  Student  Union,  pictured  above 
in  an  artist  s  rendition  of  the  finished  product,  due  to  a  carpenter's  strike  Director  of 
of  Business  Administration  David  Rolhein  stated  that  the  work  is  now  at  least  a  month 
behind  schedule.  The  buildinq  toas  to  be  completed  by  June,  1970  and  readied  for  student 
use  m  September,  1970.   There  is  no  indication  of  when  the  strike  will  end 
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Senior  Essay 

THE  POLITICS  OF  POSTURE 

By  NICK  RABKIN 

.  ,  „     ,     ^,  .      „^   rrv,«  «..npti/^n  f\f  ih#»  universitv  in  America  is  to  create  an  elite  possessed  of  a  monopohv 

'  Monopoly  can  no  longer  be  thought  of  strictly  in  the  economw:  ^^mse^T^efu  motion  of  ^^  ""^^^^^^J^  rourse.  this  economic  and  social  order  is  the  skme 
knowledge  and  information  essential  to  the  smooth  i"^^^'tionmg  of  the  ec^"^"^^.^  m^nds^nd  l^dfes  perverts  our  relationships,  and  defines  pleasure  in  terms 
Sn^rtolS^^r^e^s^r  thf  advanced  technology  of  the  corporate  state.  The  cils- 

ciplines  have  become  disguises  for  the  impartation  of  capitalist  ideology.  ^     .    ^   ^      m.       ^ 

,^«»4:n«  tft  fh*  «snnnlati^  of  knowledge   by   cstablis«imentarian   values.    Its    student   body    has   been   consistently 


Brandeis  has  been  in  many  ivays  an  ex 
b^hemian.  Intellectually  we  have  been  traditionally  mort  juvtricsit-u  j»  i.iv.ov. -.».»---  '';::':""o""or,;i7;r>aiP  fniinVp*:  nf  middle-class  culture  and  oolitics  havp  not 

brain  trust 
Berkeley. 


along  the  lines  of. 


TTie  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Sachar,  patriarchal  and 
autocratic  as  it  was,  was  at  its 
very   heart    antithetical   to   the 


corporate  bureaucracy.  With 
Sachar,  one  always  knew  who 
the  enemy  was. 

.  ,.      J     flc  •  *  4     u         Lastly,  the  faculty   has  long 

streamlined  efficiency  of  tech-   ^^^^  populated  with  figures  in 

nocracy.     It    had    about    it 
kind  of  old-world,  reactionary 
orientation:     it     clung     tenaci- 
ously   to    the    Jewish    cultural 
tradition   in    which    it   saw    its 


anonymous    oppression   of   the   enan  attached  only  to  the  job    mmistration.     The    administra-   It   considers   discipline  of  any 
anonymous    oppresMuii    ^^    \  scholar    corporate  manager,    tion    has   long    been   aware    of   sort  unnecessary.  While  Coiin- 

...r^r^f.     hnr.«n.r;.^v      With  Of  ^'^^^^^^^^  ^ga-    where  its  interests  lay-liberal   Bendit  and  Abbie  Hoffman  both 


sons     Bronstein    and    Marcuse    corporate  enterprise.   In    times   emphasize    personal    liberation 
became  campus  culture  heroes    of  comparative  peace,  however,    (now!    not    for    o«r    children!) 


during  the  last  years  they  were 
at  Brandeis. 


a   some    ways    more    attached    to 


the    faculty    has    felt    free    to  they    do   not   neglect   the    fact 

make      overtures     to     radical  that  total  perdonal  liberation  is 

thought.  Thus,  men  like  Mar-  impossible    under    the   present 

cuse  were  tolerated.  It  was  al-  system  and  that  partial  libera- 

mos-t  invariably  up  to  the  ad-  tion  is  the  result  of  privilege, 

ministration  to  can  unruly  fac-  not  superiority.  These  are  facts 

ulty    like    Marcuse,    Aberle    or  largely    forgotten    by    students 

Gough.    The    past    few    years,  committed  to  radical  life  style. 


There  are  still  teachers  at 
the  enligiitenment  and  the  first  Brandeis  who  practice  anti- 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century    liberal    styles    of    scholarship, 

than  to  the  middle  of  the  twen-    but    none    have    captured    stu- ^ 

tieth.  Minds  like  those  of  Bron-    dents'  imaginations  in  the  same  though,    have  "^ been    years    of   Because  of  this  they  can  be  rel 

stein  and  Marcuse  were  clear-    way    or    to    the     degree    that  dramatic     growtih     in     student   atively  easily  contained  by  ad- 

in^ge.  Chauvinis-tic  and  pater-  ly   in   direct   opposition  to  the   Bronstein     and     Marcuse     did.  militancy.     Students     have  equate    pacification    programs: 

nalistic     to     an     extreme,     the   dominant     themes    of    modern   The   greatest    concentration    of  shaken    the    underpinnings    of   liberal    rules,    fewer   academic 

«;arhar    adminivf rni ion    wav    I'hcral  Scholarship.   They,   and   these  men  is  in  the  Sociology  university  stability  and  so  there   demands  —  the   creation  of  a 

oatnar    aamiiubirduun    wcia,   ^^^^^    others,    saw    knowledge   Department,    That  department,  has  been  a  natural  reevaluation    Sunnyvale  for  freaks 

nevertheless,    oppressive    in    a   as    inte^al    to    human   experi-    thouch.  is  not  cenerallv  looked  r^f    faculty 


way    qualitatively    unlike    the   ence  and  not  as  an  epiphenom- 


interests.    Here    at 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Interracial  Amity? 

To  the  Editor: 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  grant- 
ed the  Bruce  R.  Mayper  Me- 
morial Award  for  interracial 
amity.  I  do  not  Itnow  exactly 
what  the  criteria  for  such  a  se- 
Un^^tion  were,  but  I  do  feel  that 
I  should  now  clarify  my  po- 
sition on  racial  relations. 

Racism,    I    believe,    is   but   a 


Squire  Defended 

To  the  Editor: 

I  wish  to  take  exception  with 
both  The  Justice  and  Mr.  David 

Sweden  concerning  his  article 

in  which  he  stands  on  his  own 

private   mountain   arid    reveals 

to    us   the    inner   mysteries    of 

Vice-President  Squire.  It  would 


to   as   the  focal   point   of   con-    Brandeis,'    the     faculty     took 
frontation    with    liberal    ideas,    stock  during  Ford  Hall,  in  par- 
Rather  it  is  looked  upon  as  a    ticular,  and  saw  their  interests 
sanctuary  from  the  oppression    not  in  the  development  of  rel- 
of  Brandeis.  This,  I  believe,  is    evant    curriculum,    but    in    the 
a  crucial  distinction.    It  points   protection    of    their     academic 
to  a  real  and  recent  shift  in  the    and  professional  prerogatives 
nature  of  the  student  body,  the 
nature  of  the  faculty,  and  even 
the  nature   of   the   administra- 
tion. 


The  most  palpable  change  at 
Brandeis  in  the  course  of  the 
last  four  years,  of  course,  was 
Abram  Saehar's  succession 
by  Morris  Abram.  Abram,  as 
everyone  knows,  came  from 
the  United  Nations  and  the 
American  Jewish  Committee, 
that   active    and   liberal   group 


This  relatively  easy  coopta- 
tion  of  a  radical  life  style  is 
possible  because  the  life  style 
is  not  radical  in  one  crucial  re- 
spect. It  fully  embraces  the 
middle-class  ideal  of  consump- 
tion. Tastes  are  different  ("rev- 
academic  freedom,"  "freedom  olutionary"),  but  radicals  at 
to  teach,"  et  al.  Progress  since  Brandeis  consume  drugs,  music 
Ford  Hall  has  largely  been  on  '^^^  }^^  various  trappings  of 
account  of  the  administration's  Psychedelia  in  much  the  same 
(whose  interest  now  is  to  keep  way  that  their  parents  consume 
the  peace  — they  might  find  it  automobiles,  wall  to  wall  car- 
hard  to  blame  crazy  youth  P^ting,  Waring  blenders  and  the 
alone  for  further  "disruption")    various  other  trappings  of  mid 


pressure  on  the  faculty. 

The  faculty  in  this  last  year 
has  visibly  hardened  because  of 
the  perceived  threat  from  stu- 
dents. The  election  of  Roy  Mac- 


die-class  Americana.  The  elliic 
in  both  cases  is  consumption. 
And  in  both  cases  the  ability  of 
the  system  to  produce  leads  to 
uneasy  satisfaction. 

The  failure  of  the  consump- 


—      ...,  i'  :4o*;V«  -n>*  arwn*-ar  t>iai  hp  Harf  pntpred  Mr    ^^    landsmaenner    who    con-.i-    '^^^^^  ^^  Chairnian  of  the  Fac-    tion  ethic  among  our  elders  is 

symptom  of  the  exploitation  of  appear  that  he  had  enlere<l  Mr     tute  what  is  probably  the  most    ulty   Senate  and  the  choice  of   illustrated   by    ulcers,   divorces 

man.  Though  I  do  not  deny  the  Squires  office  with  a  few  rash   modern  and  influential  Jewish    }•  Milton  Sacks  by  that   group    and   neuroses.      The  failure   of 

existence  of  psychological   and  conceptions    and    ignored   any-   organization    in    this    country, 
institutional    racism     they    are        .  .  .      ^         shatter-   Abram  was  top  dog  at  A.J.C., 

only    derivatives    of    economic  '/'''?^ /_  ^1,  _ .^  „ "  ^.  ._   ,,_    and  it  shows  in  the  difference 


cxploitation-^o     matter     how    f  this  inaage  and  shown  Mr.   ^^^^^  ^.^  style  and  Sacha's 
imbedded  in  the  psyche  of  the    Squire  to  be  even  slightly  com-   Abram    is  the    quintessence   of 


individual  or  the  values  of  the 
society.  It  is  therefore,  up  to 
the  oppressor  to  stop  racism.  I 
believe  peace  among  the  races 
will  gradually  come  when  men 
stop  oppressing  and  exploiting 
men. 

It  seems  that  in  a  society 
like  the  United  States,  that 
without  scruples  colonizes,  ex- 
ploits and  aiuiihilates  the 
people  of  the  Third  World, 
Afro-Americans  included,  radi- 
cal    change    is    pos-sible    only 


petent.  (The  incompetency  that 
Mr.  Sweden  describes  would 
result  in  the  inability  to  find 
one's  office  in  the  morning). 

I  wish  to  pose  several  quota- 
tions to  Mr.  Sweden: 


the  modern  high  level  man- 
ager. He  is  a  smooth-talking, 
sly  operator.  While  Sachar  was 
irascible  in  public,  Abram 
only  puts  his  foot  down  behind 
closed  doors.  Or  he  has  some- 
one stand  for  him.  Thus,  dur- 


to  serve  on  the  Environmental 
Committee  are  clear  illustra- 
tions of  faculty  regressions. 
There  are  other,  less  visible, 
but  potentially  more  destruc- 
tive tendencies  in  the  faculty 
too.  There  has  develof>€d  a  col- 
lective suspicion  of  faculty 
members  who  fraternize  with 
students,    and    a    suspicion    of 


the  radical  life  style  among 
students  is  illustrated  by  neu- 
roses and  what  might  be 
termed  the  politics  of  posture, 
a  rush  either  toward  or  away 
from  political  activity  at  times 
of  crisis,  with  little  more  than 
unsophisticated  political  anal- 
ysis and  a  lot  of  random  deter- 
mination.  The  politics   of  pos- 


those  who  seriously  regard  stu-   ture  is  not  an  expression  of  lib- 


m  Wh«t  in  the  hell  does  the   ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  incident,  he 
(1)  What  in  the  hell  does  tne  stampeded  an  angry  and  con^ 


dent  needs  and  desires.  It  is 
felt  that  these  characteristics 
are  in  some  way  antithetical  to 


gratification  of  Mr.  Squire's  ego  fused  faculty  into  a  statement    ^^^  ^f.^^^^  ^'  academic  profes 


have  to  do  with  his  competency   of  utter  condemnation  without 
as  an  administrator?  consideration    of    the    political 


(2)  What  would  you  demand 


through  a  violent  struggle.  In    as  the  qualifications  for  a  Vice- 
a  s(Kiety  where  such  a  repug-    President    of   Student    Affairs? 
nant    status    quo    must    be    de- 
fended 
guns,  clubs  and  prisons,  those 


issues    surrounding    the    build- 
ing seizure. 


sionalism  —  scholarly  detach- 
ment and  the  like.  The  re- 
sponse is  obviously  rear  guard 
action  against  innovation  or  po- 
litical positions  which  are  an- 
tagonistic to  the  established 
professional   disciplines.   Today 


who  fight  for  freedom  ajid  hu 
man  dignity  are  the  vanguard 
for  racial  amity.  Groups  like 
the  Black  Panthers,  the  Young 
Lords,  the  Chicanos  and  others, 
committed  to  a  real  change  in 
the  U.S.'s  social  structure, 
therefore,  might  deserve  the 
award  more  than  I  do.  I,con- 
sequently,  share  it  with  them. 

I  sincerely  thank  the  donors 
for    granting    me    this,    in    my 


eral  sruilt  but  a  valid  attempt  at 
personal  liberation  predicated 
on  the  suffocating  failure  of 
drugs  and  rock  and  roll  music. 

During  the  Ford  Hall  crisis  the 
members  of  the  radical  com- 
munity were  about  evenly  split 
on  the  correct  posture.  Some 
remained  uninvolved,  assum- 
ing a  transcendant  attitude. 
(Politics,  even  for  a  jusi  cause 
is  dirty.)  Others  plunged  in 
head  first.  The  failure  of  white 
support  for  the  blacks  in  Ford 
Hall  is  in   part  attributable   to 


»^    v.^-  Decisions  are  not  directly  at-  ^ ^ .„ ^ 

and  ^legitVmated"^wTth    Perhaps  I  might  suggest  a  Boy's  tributable  to  individuals  under  Marcuse,     Go\igh'^and~   Aberle 

Camp    Counselor    so     that     he  the    administration    of    Abram  would  be  run  out  on  a  rail  by 

could  explain  things  to  you  in  and  others  like  him.   Commit-  the  faculty.    This  is,  of  course, 

a    manner   you    could    tolerate  tees   make   studies,    make    rec-  precisely   what    the   faculty    is 

and  understand.  ommendations    to    other    com-  anxious  to  do  to  Sociology,  the   the  fact  that  Vlmost'no"one  "was 

(3)    Would   you    expect   that  mittees.     Priorities     are     only  department  which  has  attracted   analyzing  the  situaiinn  in  t^r^Q 

after    only     IVz     months     Mr.  peripherally   questioned,    if    at  the  bulk  of  students  disaflfect-      "          -          ^  =>  vu^uon  in  lerms 

Squire  would  fully  understand  all.  So  it  goes.  The  civil  rights  ed  with  traditional  scholarship 

the  complexity  of  this  Univer-  lawyer    from    the    south    who  and  with  middle  class  life, 

sity?    I    have    been    trying    to  made    it    big    has    turned    the 

accomplish  that  for  three  years  Brandeis  administration  on  its 

with    little    success.    I    suggest  head.    Without    ofTending    any- 

you  might  try.  ohe    (?)    he   has   quietly   cased 

..118    '"^    V..BO     ».    ...,        I  do  not  wish  to  defend  Mr.  his    own    men    into    power    at „. 

opinion     unmerited    award.    Squire    (far    from    it),    but    I  Brandeis,  set  himself  up  as  one  hippy  culture  has  shown  many 

must    take    exception    to    the  of    the    country's    two    leading  white  middle  class  students 


As  noted  earlier,  there  have 
always  been  considerable  num- 
bers of  disaffected  students  at 


of  its  larger  political  implica- 
tions. Involvement  was  largely 
ritualistic  and  self-realizing. 
The  few  people  who  did  pre- 
sent political  analyses  were 
dismissed  as  "politicos,"  by 
definition      unscrupulous      and 


Brandeis.  But  the  influence  of   manipulative. 

Thus,    despite    the    growing 


Though  our  ffoals  are  the  same  must  take  exception  to  the  of  the  country's  two  leading  white  middle  class  students  a  J^us,  despite  the  growing 
we  nrobablv  believe  in  differ-  publication  by  The  Justice  of  strategists  in  eontrolling  cam-  new  way  to  substantially  ex-  radicalization  of  students  at 
ent  nieans  to  achieve  a  peace-    such    bigoted    and    unsubstan-  ^s   rebellions    (Sam    the   Man    press  that  disaffection  and   si-   Brandeis,  the    combination    of 


ful    and    just    society, 
next    time    you    will    consider 
the  issues   raised  here  and  re- 
examine  the    criteria    used    in 
the   selection   process. 

Sincerely, 
luis-orlando  isaza  t. 


peace 

I  hope  tiated  opinion  as  news  features. 
I  was  laboring  under  the  im- 
pression that  opinion  was  titled 
and  published  on  page  two 


Hayakawa  being  his  onJy  pop- 
ular competitor.) 

The   style   and    structure   of 


Oh,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Sweden,  administrative  operation  under 
I  have  met  Mr.  Squire. 

Neil  Ungerleider  '70 
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multaneously  live  in  a  way  faculty  reaction,  admmistrative 
more  in  keeping  with  the  rad-  streamlmmg  and  the  students' 
ical  values  in  which  they  be-  9^*^  Umitations  has  left  a  rad- 
lieve.  Many  students  who  have  ^^»1  student  body  with  a  corn- 
dropped   out   have   found    that  P'acent  and  establishmentarian 

Abram  is  clearly  in  the  liberal    ^Y^  ^^^^^  ^'op  in  at  the  Soci-  li;^^^^7^^,';,y:    ^.^    b'S-ome''™^! 

image    of    efficiencv    and    tact     ®'®Sy  Department  because  it  is  Jf^f  .'f^V    ^  i.  ®    D^co/ne    more 

Bijt     bcK^ausT  U    remalJis    nWx'    ^hc  only  department  at  Bran-  Jl****^*'-.,;"  ^^^  next  few  years 

matewlsi^nsible  to  the  man    «^««  which   is    not   excessively  tijey  will  be  faced  with  a  strug- 

anmar^rch^^^^                        uptight  about  production,  tradi'-  f^^p^e^^'as'^VTas^TtaJ^'  'Sj 

Of  oppression  in  America  and    t-nal  ^^^\f:^^\J^l%^,  '^l^l%s^lJt  ^^fj^ 

these  people  found  breathing  hecome  stauncher  yet  into  their 
space  in  the  soc.  department  'version  of  academia.  The  ad- 
has  meant  that  they  have  not  ministration,  now  more  than 
felt  obliged  to  leave  Brandeis.  fX^^  committed  to  corporate 
This  has  allowed  the  growth  of  "heralism,  will  probably  be- 
a  truly  large  conununity  of  «*wn«^  ever  more  tolerantly  re- 
people  with  a  radical  life  style,  pressive,  especially  considering 

President  Abram's  alleged  po- 

The  most  impressive  success-  litical  ambitions.     The  student 

dent  body  and  the  faculty  are  ^  ot  that  community  lie  in  Hie  body,  then,  remains  the  key  to 

considerably  more  complex  and   area  of  sex.  Some  people  here  successful  change  at  Brandeis. 

difficult  to  understand  than  the  do  fuck  and  enjoy  it.  But  that  The  prospect,  from   this  posi- 

change  in  administration.    The  life  style   is  limited    in   nuuiy  tion,  of  students  developing  the 

national  political  scene  has  had  ways,  too.  It  emphasizes  a  per-  discipline    necessary    for    su»- 

a  greater  effect  on  the  faculty  sonal  freedom  which  is  largely  tained  and  sophisticated  action 

and  students  than  on  the  ad-  ignorant  of  political  situations,  looks  slim  iiKleed. 


because  of  the  anonymous  na- 
ture of  the  structure  of  the 
new  administration,  it  is  clear- 
ly as  repressive  as  the  most 
autocratic  of  administrations. 
Liberal  style  is  a  strategy  for 
amelioration,  not  for  change. 

The  changes  within  the  stu- 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Fo9«  TkrM 


Permanent  Judiciary 
Approved  by  Senate 

Last  month,  the  Faculty  22  meeting.  Next  fall,  the 
Senate  agrreed  to  send  to  the  faculty  is  expected  to  vote 
faculty  the  version  of  the  on  the  proposal, 
tripartite  student  judiciary  Apparently  President 
plan  its  representatives  ne-  Abram  is  dissatisfied  with 
gotiated  with  Student  Coun-  the  plan  negotiated  by  the 
oil.  The  faculty  failed  to  con-  students  and  faculty,  cspeci- 
sider  the  matter  at  its  May  ally  the  requirement  that  a 
two-thirds  vote  be  needed  to 

Students  Pass 
Viertel 
)osal 


Five  Estates 


Suhimt  Proposals 


The  Five  Estates  Conference,  scheduled  for  August 
25-28,  will  consider  student  proposals  submitted  in 
writing  before  the  conference.  Ken  Sweder,  Presidential 
Assistant,  said,  *'it  is  extremely  important  that  students 
participate  by  sending  in  proposals."  Mr.  Sweder  will  be 
available  this  summer  to  answer  questions. 


Proposals  may  be  sent  to 
"Five  Estates  Conference," 
Brandeis  U.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
02154,  Sweder  said. 


The    undergraduate    student 


members  chosen  by  the  Faculty 
Tenate,  four  alumni  chosen  by 
the  Executive  Conunittee  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  four  trus- 
and  four  administrators. 


Sweder  further  noted  that  "it 
is  hoped"  that  the  group  will 


representatives,  selected  by 

Student  .Council,     are     John   ^^j^^  up  with  specific  propos- 

Weingart  *70   (Student  Council   als.  The  conference  will  be  aa 


Propi 


Students  voted  to  allow  Stu 
dent  Council  to  hire  John  Vier 
as   a 


convict  a  student.  Some  fac- 
ulty members  expect  that 
the  President  will  woirk  for 

rejection  of  the  plan.  President) .    Alex    Aikens    '71,  "educational     experience,"     he 

In   a   related   matter,    the  Associate  Profesior  0/  Theater  Eisenberg     '70,     and  said,  whether  or  not  anj  agree- 

cianafa  ur^r^rc^^f(^d  thp  tpmno-  ^^^^    James    Clay,    pictured  cnaries     Kisenoerg^.   <w,     »  ment  is  reached. 
benate  approved  the  temjw-     ^^^     ^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^   Kj^^I  gpring^^  conference    will    deal 

rary  judiciary  set  up  by  the  chairman  of  the  Theater  Arts   joined  by  one  graduate  student  ^.[^^  several     top icr    among 

President  in  March.  Department,   replacing   Profes-   ^md  one  Heller  School  student  them-    the    problems'  of    "the 

Also,  that  temporary  body  «or  Howard  Bay,  yi^o  wa^  ^^    chosen  by  the  respective  Stu-  environment,  the  academy,  and 

,     ,    '    X  J   __       -I. ^  re-elected   when   his  term   ex-   *-""»"»  "J'  ^'         ._,,..  i^«  ,^,^co  ^innnintf  and  dpvel- 


tel   as  a    'community   profes-  voted  '  to      drop      charges  "^rldfj  an^y  '*"  """  " 

«or,"  and  to  awrove  the  new  against  all  those  students  in-  "'""  '"  •"""*"'^''- 

Council     budget     ui     separate  **&***    Z*.  .  .  , 

referenda    on    Thursday,    May  volved  in  sit-m.s  m  the  Ad- 


dent     Councils, 


22. 

Council  had  sent  the  two  is- 
sues and  a  third  item  that  re- 
vised the  Student  Union  con- 
stitution to  a  student  vote  at 
their  last  meeting  of  the  year, 
May  15 


ministration  building  during 
March. 


Students  to  Serve 
GRAD  COUNCIL  Qii  Sumiiier  Group 

(Continued  from  Page  1)  -i- 


four  faculty  long-range  planning  and  devel- 
opment";  Brandeis's  relation- 
ship and  re<H>onsibility  to  the 
outside  world,  including  Wal- 
tham and  the  greater  Boston 
area,  society  at  large,  and  the 
Federal  and  local  governments; 
new  methods  of  representation 
and  new  grievance  procedures. 


„^    ^„.  (Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  proposal  on  Mr.  Viertel   problem  with  the  court  to  date. 
now  permits  the  Council  to  use   ^^.^   Dusek,   but    the   proposed 

SAF   funds   to   pay   his  salary.  structure  would  be  an  im-   by    the    siuaenxs,    i^vuit.    a...»   The  "fiVst   time  n 

?«*'%fS;rSm^\«d^    n^^^^^^   provement    in    preserving    stu-   Former    Student    EPC    Chair-   S*  ^^^^jo^^ios 
offered  hfm  a^raSuate^hool  ^^"^  ''^^^''       .       .     .  ^      .  man  Larry  Joseph,  but  had  re-   committee  shoul 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

by    the    students,    Levine    and 


fellowship  for  next  year.  th^rraTuai^  Stud^t  Co^nciFs   ^'""^^  ^^^  ''^^^  ^°  ^^^'""^  ^^^ 

The  Council  Budget  was  pre-  "i^.Jl^^^t     i3u!^k    telt    that    it  other  student  members, 

pared      by      Treasurer      David  ^^f  ^^[^e^^^^t  ve  for^ce  on       The  function  of  the  commit- 

Fishman  and  mcludes.  with  the  ^^,^^^°%he     vear    was    nri-   tee     according    to    Dean    Dia- 

$40  SAF  fee  a  $10,000  Concert  ^'J^f^/J^llJ^Z^^fiop^g   mlndo^oulos.  is  twofold: 

^Tt'the  meeting.  Council  also   channels  of  communication,  he        !>.  Jo    address   [t^J'^^^^ 

11        t  J     ♦w>«,     r-hofitv     w*»ok   said.  specific  issues  reierrea  vo  u  vj 

?Kr.is;cho.f  a  "^  mrn'       An  apparently  positive,  atti-   tKe  .FacuUy_EPC.    (Tl.e^Pres. 


ated  Curriculum  Review  Com- 
mittee,   which    will    meet    for 

next  fall.  Dean 
said  that  the 
committee  should  consider  the 
"pedagogic  issue"  of  "What 
sort  of  education  is  minimal 
and  desirable  for  any  culti- 
vated man?"  and  evaluate  the 
classic  definition  of  undergrad- 
uate education  in  light  of  con- 
ditions here. 

He   urged   that   the  commit- 


/»nlloptio,n<;    chose  a  food  man-        An   apparently   positive  aiu-  mc   ravunj    »--^.    ^i";-'-,—^.  tee  "keep  the  concept  of  poli- 

ager  forCholr^ondele/?  (             tude  on  the  part  of  the  admin-  dent's    letter,    the    proP;°^^^^  tical   power  as   far  out  of  the 

agcr  lor  w^nuiiuY  lu      j.^    ^  ,^^    :„*_4:^„     ♦^.^orri     constructing  the    General    Ekiucalion    Coni-  picture  as  possible." 

housing     in  mittee,_   the     Student;-Faculty  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

the  Student-Faculty  EPC,  dated 
May  19,  stated,  "We  believe 
that  the  EPC  must  take  the 
initiative  of  breaking  into  the 
circle  of  real  and  projected 
committees  in  which  these 
ideas  have  been  orbiting  in 
order  to  set  them  in  a  produc- 
tive course." 

-^  .   it_      r^     J     *     o  1 1    *u^   c.r^wini»    nnth    hi«  ar>Doint-       **!'  we  arc  .serious  about  cur- 

(Continued  from  Page  1)  Dean   of   the   Gr^-^^J^^oo     «^^^  -Pr-"*^  ,!°X  andTlTve  ricul.r    innovation    In    1970. .  a 

Admissions.  However,  the  fac-  '7f°f*J\titt^  of  major  "nt^rests   of  absence  are  pending,  subject  committee    meeting    in    specia 

,.     ^   J       ^e  .^^A  M..    QniiirA'o  «ii /^Climes  ui  iiidjvi   iiiM.itr^w»         ow/^ciHonf  AKram**!  aooroval.  session  ovcr  the  summer  must 

ulty  body  refused  Mr.  Squires  ^^^^  j^g^  ^^  graduate  studies,   to  President  Abram s  approval.  ^  ^xDOcted  to  lav  before  the 

requests    that    Luddy    be    ap-  Primarily,  this  would  involve  a       Since  the  appointme«t  of  E^-  ^^  j^^J,^     detailed 

pointed   an  ex   officio   member  careful  study  of  the  library  and   vid  Squire  to  me  neij^lycreat^  proposals  in   the    fall  ef   1969. 

of  the  Administrative  Commit-  of  a  computer  center."  position  fJ^'^^.^f^^^^^^J^  TbLs     will     require     intensive 

?ie  of  the  Faiuity  and  that  he       Maher  will  retain  his  profes-   Student  Affairs,  ^^^^^^^.^^^  fuU-Ume  work/' 

tee  oi  vne  racu^i-/   **"*»..,_  .^ u:_    r.^A    ,.,;ii    r^r>.niin,,o    in   snmp  confusion  as  to  wnai  roie 


SL^ch^er^'Vo^^ls^re  Sat"e   S^^  '^^^^"^  '^noTl^  "^^^^Z 
now     wS^kingwtr  Council  Student  Council  also    supplied   Study  of  Social  .ssu^ 

New  Deans  Appointed 


^ Z^l^:^r,^o.^U>  sorship    -d    will    continue  "to  some  confusion  as  to  what  role 


FLEXIBLE 
CURRICULUM 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

was  changed  in  March.  Its 
chairman  is  Profes.sor  Sid- 
ney   Stecher    (Psychology). 

Due   to   the   insuffiency   of 
the  planned  course  offerings 
for  next  year,  student  com- 
mittee   members     recom- 
mended that  courses  only  be 
given     in     the    spring    next 
year.    At   a   recent    meeting, 
the  Faculty  Educational  Pol- 
icy     Committee      voted      to 
commend    the    work    of    the 
program  this  year   and  rec- 
ommend  that   more   courses 
be  offered. 

A  source  stated  Ia.st  week 
that  the  committee  had  un- 
dergone some  internal  dis- 
sension. Students  and  mmie 
faculty  on  the  committee 
arc  reportedl'  unhappy 
with  Professor  Stecher's  de- 
ci.sion  to  operate  the  com- 
mittee as  a  non-voting  body. 
The  committee  had  previ- 
ously functioned  as  a  voting 
body,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  History  Professor 
Norman  F.  Cantor. 


ivtr     iriusvwti   wc*.»^  . ^^S  for   the  Admissions  Oflfice.    Brandeis.  He  believes  that  stu- 

Dean  of  Students  should  not  be   In  1960  Dri.seoll  was  appointed    dent  involvement  in  university 


Dean  of  Admissions,  a  post  he 
held  until  1966  when  he  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Student.s.  He 


uc  iii-"^  "-—:-.'  VV«,  GHiHPfit  tparh     He    said     he    hopes    to   the  Dean  of  Students  is  to  have 

!I';?ayr's"rarheT«.\"i  to'the  DeTn  L'ckl^  huVw  job  with  ^ergy   Mr.   DriscoU  believes  that  the 

Of  Students.  ^^^  experience.  merely"  a'  disciplinarian,    and 

Maher  Interview  Driscoll  Leaving  Post  si  ould  act   as   liaison   between 

Tn    an    interview     Professor       Present    Dean    of     Students  students    and    the    admmistra- 

Maher  called  for  ^independent  Philip  .^"^^«j;,,|^|*^,^^^V  o'f  '''philo.sophizing  about  his  de-   Engli.sh  Department.  Hi.s  major 

inquiries  by   the  Office  of  the  ^^j^^J>^  ^^^^^^^^^  cisTon  toTeek  a  change  in  posi-   interest    is    Anglo-In.sh    litera- 

at  Brandeis.  He  also  said  that  tion.  Driscoll  commented  that     ture. 

he  had  requested  a  leave  of  ab-  "Life  is  likely  to  take  two  or 

sence  for    the  coming  fall   se-  three    major    turns;    this    -    - 


g:overnnient    will 
utary  effect. 


have   a    sal- 


1 


BANK  SQUARE  9 

BARBER  SHOP  f 

912-A  Moin  ^ 

WALTHAM,   MASS.  d 


. ' '      ,       .      ^.  .  ,,  Although  he  will   no  longer 

^l.^l?^T^?!^^^L^J^'!''f.Vl}}V:  be    an     admini.strative    officer. 

Mr.     Driscoll    expects    to    con- 
tinue to  act  in  a  representative 
capacity  for  the  University.  He 
Dean    Driscoll   described   his  .said  that  he  would  "like  to  .stay 

sence  lur    uie  «juiiLiue   *^"   ^^ --    — '--     .  ^^  ,1^   present  job  as  "rewarding,  but   in  education  either  on  the  fac- 

mester  during  which  he  plans   turn."  He  has  served  as  an  ad-   frustrating,"   and  said   that   he   ulty    of    some    institution,    or 

courses 


ster  during  whicn  ne  plans  lurn.  ne  u««j»  »ci  vc^  «.»  «"  «-  irusiraiing, '  ana  said  mai  ne  uiiy  01  some  insiiiuiioii,  i>r 
write  and  prepare  for  the  ministrator  for  Brandeis  since  ^^  hoped  to  "establish  a  great-  with  some  educational  non- 
irses   he  hopes    to   teach   in    1953  when  he  began  interview-  g,.    ^^nse     of    community"     at   profit  organization." 


^ 


GOING 
CAMPING? 

*  USA  Sleeping  Bag8 

*  Coleman  &  Primus 

Stoves 

*  Tents  -  Air  Mattresses 

*  Cols  -  Ponchos 

Everything  Essential 
For  the  Camper 

CENTRAL 
WAR  SllRPlUS 

433    M«88.   Ave'. 
Central    Squ«re,   Cambr'ldfle 


CYCLES  & 

SCOOTERS 

INSURED 

NO  FEES 

The  premium  for  your  coveroges 

will  be  oil  thot  you  poy. 

S.P.  SIEGEL  INS.  AGENCY,  INC. 

462  Moody  St.,  Wolthom 
Phone:  894-2250 
Hours:  Doily  9:00  A.M. -6:00  P.M. 
Sots.    9:00  A.M.  -  Noon 


,^itmt»t<tf^^<<VK-'iSSf^^  ' ' 


CORDON'S 

WALTHAM  LIQUOR  STORE,  Ibc 

Serving  Waltham  and  Surrounding  Towns 

The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Imported  and 
Domestic  Beers,  Wines  and  Liquors 

Drive-ln  Parking    •    Prompt  Delivery    •    Private  Cors 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

M.  H.  Gordon  Brands  —  Imported  &  Domestic 

If  You  Buy  It  at  Gordon's  -  It  Has  to  Be  Good 

BARRELLED   BEER      •      ICE  CUBES 
COMPLETE   PARTY  SERVICE 

Bartender  -  Glassware  -  Bar  -  Equipment  -  Etc. 
WEST  SIDE  SOUTH  SIDE 

867  Main  St.,  Wolthom  577  Moody  St.,  Waltham 
893-1900  894-2771 
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That  Was  the  Year  That  Was: 
262  Days  at  Brandeis 
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For  a  full  review  of  the 
year's  developments  in  edu- 
cational policy  see  Richard 
Galant's  summary  of  all  the 
important  changes  and  non- 
ch/anges  on  Page  6. 


Thirty-seven  weeks  ago  this  past  Sunday, 
the  largest  freshman  class  in  Brandeis  his- 
tory arrived  here,  expecting  to  start  their 
movement  through  the  Waltham  mill.  Very 
few  of  them  could  have  known  that  in  their 
first  year  they  would  see  more  changes  and 
more  significant  event*  than  those  in  any  of  the 
classes  before  them  or  even  in  all  the  classes 
before  them  combined. 

In  five  days,  when  comimencement  exercises 
end,  the  twenty-first  academic  yeor  at  Brandeis 
will  end.  It  is  enlightening  to  look  at  what  has 
happened  during  that  year. 

Summer:  The  Man  in  the 
Glass  Building 

The  past  is  marked  by  the  crisis  that  occurred 
and  the  changes  in  the  man  in  the  middle  of 
most  of  them.  University  President  Morris 
Abram.  Mr,  Abram's  name  was  first  linked  with 
the  University's  on  Feb.  22,  1968,  when  he  was 
introduced  to  the  press  as  the  second  president 
of  the  University.  From  that  day  throughout 
last  summer  everyone  at  the  University  sensed 
that  the  then  upcoming  year  would  have  to  be 
different  since  the  man  who  virtually  ruled 
Brandeis  for  20  years  was  handing  the  reins  to 
someone  else. 

No  one  knew  how  much  control  Morris  Ab- 
ram was  getting  and  many  in  and  out  of  the 
Administration  spent  the  summer  trying  to  find 
out.  In  an  interview  in  The  Justice,  in  talks  to 
Student  Council,  and  through  other  meetings 
with  students  before  school  started,  the  Pres- 
ident called  for  further  communication  between 
himself  and  students.  He  promised  to  listen  to 
minority  opinions  and  to  consider  all  views  on 
changes  in  the  University. 

However,  though  there  might  have  been  a 
new  atmos?phere  back  in  September,  students 
returned  to  some  of  the  same  problems  they 
laced  before,  some  in  new  forms. 

Sept.:  New  Buildings,  New  Programs 

Rosenthal  quad,  three  new  dorms  with  168 
epaees  for  upper-classmen,  failed  to  open, 
thix)wing  the  quad's  residents  back  to  their 
homes,  into  empty  doubles,  into  ba&etment 
rooms,  into  tripled  two-rooim  suites,  into  an  old 
house  in  Wellesley,  or  into  a  dormitory  at  a 
Stigmotine  Fathers  Seminary,  also  in  Wellesley. 


■  / 


■*  -^ 


I>can  o/  FuiuUi[y  Pvier  Dia- 
mandopoulos  (left)  and  Morris 
Abram  in  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees Room  in  front  of  picture  of 
first  board  chairm<in  George 
Alpert  during  the  Ford  crisis. 

Though  the  Residence  Office  promised  quick 
action,  the  girls  did  not  move  into  their  right- 
ful rooms  until  Novcfmber  and  it  wasn't  until 
after  winter  recess  that  the  men  made  it  in. 

Those  arriving  in  September  also  found  a 
new  group  other  than  freshmen  on  campus. 
They  were  the  25  members,  mostly  black,  of  the 
Transitional  Year  Program.  The  pi-ogram  had 
been  created  after  the  King  assassination  to 
help  those  students  who  had  college  potential 
but  lacked  the  qualifications.  The  25  took  some 
regular  Brandeis  courses  while  getting  special 
remedial  help  from  students  and  faculty. 

Oct.:  Indications  from  the  Inaugural 

The  year  started  at  a  normal  pace  and  con- 
tinued so  up  to  the  weekend  of  Oct.  4-6,  That 
weekend  was  set  side  for  Morris  Abram's  inau- 
guration and  all  his  friends  in  politics,  educa- 
tion, and  civil  rights,  Burke  Marshall,  AUard 
Lowenstein,  Bayard  Rustin,  Harris  Wofford, 
and  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  came  to  help 
celebrate  with  a  series  of  symjx)sia.  Most  stu- 
dents reme<mber  only  the  Tom  Rush  concert 
that  weekend,  but  for  those  who  went  to  the 
first  symposium  that  Friday  morning,  a  small 
altercation  involving  the  President  retrospect- 
ively looks  like  the  signal  of  impending  danger 
H  was  meant  to  be. 

Phyllis  Raynor,  '69.  as  part  of  a  discussion 
on  "White  Racism  and  Black  Survival,"  charged 
the  President  with  using  tactics  that  smacked 
of  racism  in  holding  up  the  institution  of  a 
black  studies  program.  After  her  speech,  Miss 
Raynor  walked  out  of  the  theater,  along  with 
many  of  her  fellow  blacks.  The  rest  of  the 
weekend  was  uneventful  save  the  inaugural 
address   which    warned   against   politicizing   a 


Poge  Five 


Morris  Abram  at  a  press  conjerence  during  the  Ford 


'riiis. 


University  that  was  and  continued  to  be  polit- 
icized. 

With  politics  and  racial  affairs  already  the 
concern  of  the  inaugural,  the  last  issue  in  the 
crisis  trinity,  judicial  processes,  reached  the 
University  as  the  Student  Board  of  Review 
abruptly  withdrew  from  participation  with  the 
Administrative  Committee  in  student  discipline 
cases.  The  falling  out  was  caused  by  some  con- 
certed bungling  by  some  old  student  nemeses 
in  the  Dean  of  Student's  Oifice. 

Oct.:  The  Trinity  in  Pre-Crisis  Form 

The  University  functioned  normally  during 
thai  part  of  the  first  semester.  Concern  turned 
generally  towards  matters  political  and  mili- 
tary, racial,  or  judicial,  depending  on  your 
viewpoint. 

The  old  issue  of  recruiting  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  military  industrial  complex  came 
back,  and  after  Student  Council  voted  for  what 
appeared  to  be  the  student  concensus,  open  re- 
cruiting, five  members  of  Student  Council  dra- 
matically quit.  Meanwhile,  other  students  with  a 
different  outlook  on  the  military  situation  started 
making  plans  to  mirror  their  radical  brethren 
at  MIT  and  BU  by  staging  a  sanctuary  for  an 
AWOL  soldier.  October  and  early  November 
were  devoted  to  talk  on  the  issue. 

Much  of  the  work  on  the  racially  inspired 
problems  at  the  University  stayed  underground 
as  educational  reforms  wound  their  way 
through  the  system.  However,  because  there 
was  no  movement  visible,  many  should  have, 
but  didn't,  worry  about  what  would  occur  after 
months  of  no  progress. 

The  questions  about  a  campus  judiciary  along 
with  his  desire  to  somehow  change  the  Univer- 
sity led  the  President  to  propose  around  the 
time  of  his  inaugural  two  new  committees,  one, 
the  University  Council,  to  discuss,  but  not  to  vote 
on,  Jong  range  and  any  major  changes  at  the 
University,  and  the  second,  the  Environmental 
Committee,  to  make  rules  and  suggest  ways  of 
creating  new  University  life  styles.  The  group 
that  went  to  work  on  the  Environmental  Com- 
mittee also  was  charged  with  restructuring  the 
judiciary.  Both  the  University  Council  and  the 
Environmental  Committee  are  working  now. 
The  first  has  seven  students,  seven  administra- 
to-rs,  and  seven  faculty  members,  meeting 
monthly.  The  second  has  met  almost  weekly 
for  the  past  three  months.  It  has  four  under- 
graduates, four  administrators,  four  faculty 
members,  and  a  graduate  student.  The  judiciary 
is  treated  later. 

There  was  a  minor  hassle  over  the  University 
Council,  as  Student  Council  urged  the  creation 
of  a  meaningful  (read  decisive)  body  for  Uni- 
versity problems,  but  the  President  started  to 
show  his  true  nature  as  he  refused  to  give  the 
University  Council  any  power. 

Nov.:  The  Armor  Tarnishes 

After  what  many  considered  to  be  his  first 
blunder,  the  University  Council,  Morris  Abram 
followed  quickly  with  another  as  he  urged  the 
creation  of  a  University  Professors  program  to 
bring,  depenfUng  on  how  you  read  the  proposal, 
either  his  friends  or  eminent  scholars  to  the 
University,  to  do  what  they  pleased  at  high 
salaries.  Very  little  has  been  heard  about  that 
since  then. 

As  Thanksgiving  rolled  around,  the  faculty, 
which  had  been  bothering  with  solely  educa- 
tional matters,  reentered  the  political  scene  as 
they  won  the  right  to  attend  Board  of  Trustees 
meetings,  but  only  to  talk  and  not  to  vote. 

Dec:  Crisis  No.  1:  The  Sanctuary 

It  can  easily  and  rightly  be  said  that  at  1  p.m. 
Dec.  3,   1968.  the  most  important  Brandeis 

ent,  up  to  that  time,  got  underway  as  a 
southerner  (not  Morris  Abram)  called  a  press 
conference  to  announce  that  he, 


on 
event. 


ceplmg  the  offer  of  a  Brandeis  sanctuary,  "in 


order  that  we  may  seek  an  alternative  to  the 
situation  which  causes  our  separate  problems  " 

To  say  the  least,  the  talk  during  two  weeks 
Rollins  spent  in  Mailman  pointed  out  the  prob- 
lems and  started  to  work  toward  seeking  al- 


Hundreds   packed     lailman  throughout   the 

first  days  as  the  vete  ans  of  o^'^^^^r^'^H^f'S 
and  the  rookies  al  the  r  first  ustd  the  tactics  oi 

those  they  opposed,  Ic  wely  in^7p',^.^^'  l^J^Tt 
tect  Rollins.  There  wa  plenty  of  l^.ik,  to  a  gj^^^ 
degree  ccnstructive,  aj  everyone  cxciminea  meir 
own  and  the  society'  problems.  However,  as 
for  all,  reality  beckon  d  and  the  siincluary  ex- 
perienced the  most  vie  ent  action  the  University 
had  even  seen.  Town]  e  invaded  the  sanctuary 
several  times  and  viol  nee  flared.  The  hrs-t  aays 
of  the  sanctuary  ende  as  an  unrelated  then  oi 
dynamite  in  Weston  (  lused  a  bomb  scare  inai 
emptied  Mailman  in  t  ?low-freezing  w^^i"^- 

The  chaos  of  that  Si  nday  night  brought  Mor- 
ris Abram  to  the  sa  ctuary  as  he  fought  to 
understand  what  he  Aviously  couldn  t  and  as 
those  there  fought  hi  »  because  of  his  lack  of 
understanding.  jj  ^u 

As  the  tension  and  '  iolence  ebbed,  so  did  the 
sanctuary's  attendanii  ;  and  as  security  relaxed 


after  a  third  group,  white  students  backing  the 
blacks,  mobilized,  the  whole  situation  became 
more  complex.  Tension  was  constant,  rising  to 
almost  unbearable  levels  as  the  Administration 
and  the  blacks  tried  to  settle  the  issue  while 
continuing  to  show  their  hostile  public  faces. 

Jan.:  The  Ten  Demands 

At  the  onset  of  the  seizure,  the  blacks  issued 
a  list  of  10  demands.  Of  the  ten,  only  four  were 
really  substantive   (The  Afro  Department,  the 
position  and  size  of  the  TYP  program,  and  the 
directorship  of  TYP  and  Upward  Bound).  By 
the  third  day  of  the  crisis  everyone  was  herald- 
ing settlement  on  nine  of  the  10  demands.  The 
stumbling  block  turned  out  to  be  the  first  de- 
mand:  "An  African   Studies  Department  with 
the  power  to  hire  and  fire."  The  Administration 
and  Faculty  were  already  well  on  the  way  to- 
wards getting  a  concentration  in  African  and 
Afro-Ameriean    Studies,   but   the   demand   ap- 
peared  to  be  for  an  autonomous  department. 
Negotiations  on  that  issue  continued  through- 
out the  second  week. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  factions  within  and  with- 
out the  University  mobilized  and  joined  the 
struggle.  The  President  obtained  a  court  order 
which  could  have  led  to  a  police  action,  but  was 
only  used  as  a  civil  pressure.  The  white  stu- 
dents who  had  started  a  sit-in  in  the  Bernstein- 
Marcus  lobby  to  back  the  ten  demands  decided 
after  five  days  that  further  action  was  needed. 
Therefore,  they  mobilized  a  siudent  strike 
which  called  for  amnesty  for  the  blacks  plus 
acceptance  of  the  demands  by  the  University 
and  control  of  the  implementation  of  the  de- 
mands by  the  blacks.  The  strike  was  a  general 
failure  and  only  served  to  separate  the  white 
radicals"  from  the  mass  of  students  who  identi- 
fied with  the  black  demands  but  couldn't  back 
them  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  the  faculty  fell  in  behind  the 
President  and  created  its  own  pressure  by 
agreeing  to  approve  the  Afro  Department  but 
only  after  the  building  was  vacated.  White 
moderates",  who  had  foiled  the  initial  strike 
call  of  the  radicals  by  invading  their  meeting, 
never  organized  again. 


Ami  Schwartz  (left)  and  John  Rollins  at  the 
Sanctuary. 

convinced  Brandeis  was  and  never  will  be  a 
community. 

The  semester's  end  was  the  most  crucial  tune 
in  the  history  of  the  University  and,  regardless 
of  one's  views  on  the  crisis,  the  University  did 
survive.  Throughout  the  takeover,  Brandeis  be- 
came the  focal  point  of  the  area's  "f  ws  and  a U 
the  notoriety  made  people  really  think  about 
exactly  what  groups  were  the  University  and 
how  these  factions  interacted. 

Feb.:  The  Better  and/or  Bitter  Half 
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and  no  one  came  to  irrest  Rollins,  tho«e  plan- 
ning the  event  along  kvith  Rollins  realized  that 
their  work  was  disj;(^lving  into  useless  action. 
So  two  weeks  after  hj  came,  John  Rollins  left 
Brandeis,  and  turned  Jjimself  in  to  the  Army  at 
Fort  Devens.  He  ha^  subsequently  been  dis- 
charged after  a  trial. 

Jan.:   Crisis  No«  2:  The  Ford  Hall 

Seizure 

The  two  weeks  of  sanctuary  drained  many 
intellectually  and  physically,  and  the  winter 
vacation  gave  thorn  a  chance  to  recuperate. 
Then,  all  the  important  events  since  1948  be- 
came minor  as  Brandeis  was  put  into  what  can 
only  be  called  turmoil. 


At  2 
classes 
black   students 


p.m.  on  Jan    8.  after  just  two  days  of 
in    1969,    most  of  Brandeis'    over    100 

^^tudents   seized  Ford  Hall.    In   January, 

seizing  a  building  wasn't  a  daily  national  oc- 
currence. While  this  itself  created  tension  'the 
actions  by  all  the  parties  throughout  the  eleven 
day  occupation  tended  to  heighten  the  crisis, 
and  Brandeis  came  under  close  scrutiny  from 
both  inside  and  out. 

In  brief,  the  action  involved  the  complete  oc- 
cupation of  one  of  the  largest  campus  buildings 
which  houses  the  suitchboard.  the  computer 
center,  chem  and  psych  labs,  offices,  and  class- 
rooms. The  rniversilys  formal  activities  were 
moderately  crippled  as  the  blacks  took  control 
of  the  switchboard.  From  the  moment  Morris 
Abram  returned  from  New  York  that  Wednes- 
day afternoon  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  of  the 
following  week  when  it  was  all  over,  the  crisis 
really  focused  around  the  President. 


ternatives. 


Jan.:  Normal  Is  As  Normal  Does 

After  Tuesday's  strike  attempt,  the  general 
level   of  tension   lowered.   Classes   resumed   to 
discuss   academics   and   not   the  den.ands    and 
4Kx.    «..mhpr«;    in    the    Bernstein-Marcus    lobby 
lessened    However   there  were  some  minor  in- 
cedents    Several  black  girls  emptied  shelves  in 
th  hbiarrrefoi^nce  room    -tudenl.  disrupted  a 
politics  class  held  by  Professor  I;.J^J^^"  ?^^^f/^ 
and  a  Waltham-wide  power  ^'-^'l"^^.  f  "^Ite  s  u^ 
raid  scare  through  the  campus.  The  white  siu 
Hontsb.nck1ng    those    in    Ford    turned    to    new 
frolics   ilJ^m  25  startcd.a  hunger  strike  while 
others  circulated  a  contingency  petition  for  a 
strike  of  exams.  But,  at  4  p.m.  on  the  18th,  tiie 
becinn?ng  of  the  end  started.  President  Abram 
cancel    a%reL    conference,    blacks    started    to 
?eave  Ford  bv  a  back  fire  escape,  and  at  4.45 
nm      RnndvBailev     '69.    who    had    become    a 
sr^ke^man    for     be 'black    students,    stood    m 
fiontoT  a  vacant  Ford  Hall  and  promised  that 
an     he    black    students    would    continue    t^ieir 
fight  to  rmpkment  the  demands    A    ja'f  hour 
later  Morris  Abram  faced  a  crowd  '"J  ^^  Board 
of  Trustees  room  and   announced  that   ho  had 
grant^  m^inesty  to  those  in  the  building  with- 
out making  any  other  concessions. 

The  occupation  was  over  and  movement  to 
solve  th^problems  was  underway  but  there  was 
nn  voitlenient  though  blacks  claimed  concession 
bv  Abrnm  on  nine  of  the  ton  demands  The  two 
week     of    fn"^  ^'^^   special    intercession 

d^^^ned  manv  of  the  bi.irb  emotions  that  had  buil 
cluiie<i  manv  "^  '  nenendine  on  one's  point 

up  during  the  c>'^;i'J.^,Jfr"f evidence  of  the 
of  view,  one  saw  the  9,'^^5/^^/»*.^:'"d  to  solve 
"Brandeis  community  that  joineci  lo  soivc 
problems  while  keeping  the  }^"'vers.ty  togeUier 
I ....,„  all  the  evidence  one  necaca  to  oc 


Threats  of  actions  came  from  both  sides,  and     or  one  saw  all  the  eviucnc 


The  second  semester  actually  started,  which 
unto  itself  was  a  major  event  for  some.   The 
black  students  resumed  their  pressure  on  the 
Administration,   but  did  not  turn   to  previous 
tactics.  Instead,  they  broke  off  direct  participa- 
tion in  several  committees  working  to  resolve 
their  demands.  Though  the  Administration  ap- 
peared to  be  willing  to  give  ground  the  blacks 
felt   they  were  only   being  coopted  into  more 
delays    so  they  announced  plans  to  make  their 
own  progress   Meanwhile,  the  other  two  issues, 
military,  political  and  judicial,  rules  reappeared 
Military-industrial  complex  recruiters  returned 
to  campus  to  be  greeted  by  only  a  handful  of 
picketers,  and  the  ad  hoe  committee  reported 
its  plan  for  a  student  judieiary  made  up  ol  stu- 
dents, faculty  members,  and  administrators. 

The  heavy  snowfalls  of  February  put  a 
damper  on  activities,  but  for  some  one  cold 
Tuesday  was  right  for  some  hot  activities.  On 
Feb  2(5,  arsonis-ts  firebombed  Olin-Sang  arid 
the  atmosphere  of  crisis  return^  '^Y'''^^^\  ^l 
damage  in  Olin-Sang  was  moderate,  but  the 
emotional  scars  were  deep.  Everyone  had  his 
scenario  as  to  who  set  the  half  dozen  separate 
fire«,  but  no  one  as  yet  knows,  and  suspicions 
have  not  changed.  , 

With  the  fear  generated  by  the  arjjon  still  in 
the  air,  two  apparently  mild  announcements 
during  the  first  week  of  March,  one  by  the 
President,  one  by  the  "white  radicals."  created 
the  next  major  crises  at  Brandeis  on  a  scale 
rivaling  Ford  but  at  a  pace  that  was  not  as 
hectic. 

The  Pre»;ident  announced  that  because  the 
new  judiciary  was  far  from  being  inslituted 
through  normal  channels,  he  would  go  beyond 
the  rules  and  set  up  a  temporary  j'ldiciary  com- 
Dletely  difTerent  from  the  old  or  proposed  new 
one  composed  solely  of  ex-Deans  of  Faculty, 
five  who  wore  not  known  for  their  liberal  views 
on  student  activism.  Meanwhile,  about  50  stu- 
dents decided  tb<nt  the  University  was  not  mov- 
ing on  the  black  demands  and  they  would 
therefore  hold  a  24  hour  vigil  outside  the  Pres- 
ident's office. 

J       March:  Crisis  No.  3:  The  Judiciary 

On  March  5,  at  about  5  p.m.  the  Univer.sity 
was  back  in  turmoil.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  the  President  and  his  advisors  decided 
that  though  students  had  remained  in  the  Ad- 
ministration complex  around  the  clock  during 
the  Ford  crisis,  their  small,  uncbstruotive  sit-in 
was  now  illegal.  Dean  of  Students  Phillip  Dris- 
eoll  entered  the  crowded  (with  newsmen,  not 
demonstrators)  corridor  at  5:30  p.m.,  that  af- 
ternoon and  told  the  s-tudents.  whose  numbers 
had  grown  to  around  75,  that  the  building  "cus- 
tomarily closes  at  6  p.m."  Therefore,  if  they 
stayed  "they  would  be  subject  to  disciplinary 
action. 

The  group  moved  into  the  Gryzmish  lobby 
and  caucussed,  and  decided  to  defy  the  ruling. 
The  group's  ID's  were  collected.  The  issue  had 
quickly  changed  from  ihe  demands  to  student 
rights.  Most  left  in  the  evening,  forgetting  their 
24  hour  vigil. 

That  Wedne.'^day  night.  Student  Council  en- 
tered the  issue.  foLUsing  on  the  judiciary  situa- 
tion. Thev  announced  they  considered  the  tem- 
porary judiciary  and  the  new  closing  rules  both 
fraud.'^.  Meanwhile,  a  new  sit-in  was  organized 
by  others  for  Thursday  afternoon.  On  Thursday 
niorning  all  those  who  had  sat  in  received 
notices  of  a  hearing  for  5  p.m.  that  afternoon  in 
the  Faculty  Conter.  The  chance  for  confronta- 
tion brought  liundreds  to  the  steps  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Center  that  afternoon.  They  waited,  and 
with  nothing  happening  retired  to  Mailman. 
They  were  r<'ad  a  decision  by  the  judiciary  on 
their  unheard  cases  there. 

The  ambiguously  worde<l  statement  implied 
the  sit-ins  had  already  been  tried.  This  move 
sparked  new  action.  On  Thursday  night.  Stu- 
dent Council  derided  to  stage  a  third  sit-in  Fri- 
day night  to  violate  the  closing  rule  and  to  dis- 
cuiis  the  black  demands. 


March:  Co-opt  and  Conquer 

However  the  administration  which  had  ad- 
miuX  o^cl^eacted  -  tlie  previous^^^^^ 
fmind  its  calmer  head.  On  riiaay,  incy  u^ev 
\Zed  an  apparent  -ttlement  over  the  ju^^^^^^ 
ary:  Four  students  would  Jom  the  five  ex  deans 
^r.^  ih/»  Council  sit-in  was  off.  But  no  sooner 
hSd  they  agi^  then  the  Council  came  under 
attack  for  ^g  out  to  the  President.  Led  by 
Erfc  Yoffie  '69,  who  had  suffered  through  all 
Sie  other  crises  the  Council  in  the  last  week  of 
iufterr^  tried  to  defend  its  action  to  a  packed 
NathaTseifer  crowd,  ^ut  it  was  clear  the  ^ttle- 
ment  wasn't  being  brought  by  the  students. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  old  Council  and  its 
newly  elected  executive  board  voted  to  sii-m 
S  to  violate  the  rules  and  to  focus  o"  ^he 
black  demands.  Instead  of  asking  all  to  jom 
them  they  went  U  alone  on  Monday,  March  10 
and  were  duly  charged.  A  fourth  sit-in  by  hun- 
dreds  more  students  on  Tuesday  hmshed  an- 
Sl^r  hectic  week,  but  after  all  that  action,  as 
with  Ford,  there  was  really  no  settlement. 

Regular  activities  resumed,  Bernstein-Marcus 
closed  as  usual  and  work  continued  to  get  rules 
and  a  judiciary.  The  lesson  of  the  newest  crs^is 
was  that  the  Administration,  and  especially  the 
President,  could  easily  act  irrationally  and 
could,  if  backed  into  a  corner,  bend,  while  stiU 
trying  their  best  to  co-opt  the  students. 

March:  New  Leaders,  Same  Problems 

As  the  Administration  schemed,  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty  changed  their  It^'-^^^^^^P-  J^J 
an  unexpected  coup,  the  Faculty  Senate  elected 
a  new  chairman,  Roy  Macridis,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  be  more  forceful  in  bringing  across 
the  more  conservative  faculty  viewpoint  At 
the  same  time,  students  turned  out  m  large 
numbers  to  elect  the  Student  Council  class  reps 
to  join  the  earlier  elected  executive  officers, 
headed  by  John  Weingart,  '70.  The  reps  cam- 
paign took  place  during  the  judiciary  crises, 
and  tho«e  elected  mirrored  a  new  radical  view 
of  the  student's  role  in  faculty  and  administra- 
tive matters. 

At  its  first  meeting  the  new  Council  took  the 
moves  the  old  Council  would  have  liked  to  have 
taken  by  withdrawing  student  participation  in 
the  temporary  judiciary.  The  Council  also 
passed  a  policy  statement  which  put  the  group 
on  record  as  demanding  that  rules  be  made  by 
the  group  for  which  those  rules  are  binding. 
In  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  Council  took 
up  the  campus  judiciary,  making  major  re- 
visions which  were  accepted  by  the  Faculty 
Senate. 


Innies  and  Outies  by  the  Dozen 

Meanwhile,  the  general  purge  in  the  Admin- 
ivlration  continued.  New  Vice  Presidents  con- 
tinued to  be  named  rivaling  the  actions  in  a 
large  corporation.  01her  administrators  moved 
in  out,  or  up  throughout  the  year  (See  Box). 
The  most  controversial  appointment  came  right 
after  Ford,  when  President  Abram  named  his 
old  United' Nations  colleague.  David  Squire  as 
Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs.  On  his  lirst 
day  here  Squire  admitttxl  little  expertise  and 
for  the  first  few  months  proved  himself  corrcx-t. 
The  dis.<<atisfaction  over  his  appointment  be- 
came public  when  in  March  the  Faculty  Senate 
n-kade  its  feelings  on  lack  of  consultation  clear 
to  the  President.  Students  weren't  sure  how  to 
react  to  the  new  go-between,  but  the  gc-neral 
attitude  of  letting  time  tell  has  prevailed. 

Material  concerns  were  voiced  during  the 
middle  of  the  now  ending  semester.  As  the  tui- 
tion went  up  $175  students  hardly  objected  but 
instead  turned  their  voices  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  University  finances  and  material  pnori- 
( Continued   on   Page    C) 
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That  Was  fhm  Year  That  Was:  261  Days  af  Brandeis 


A  Year  of  Academic  Inertia 


£>espitc  a  multitude  of  pro- 
posabi,  study  groups,  and  eom- 
niittoes,  the  Brandeis  educa- 
tional system  remained  sub- 
stantially unchanged  this  year. 

A  small  group  of  students 
and  faculty  campaigned  for  a 
wide  range  of  innovative  pro- 
posals but  failed  to  win  any 
significant  victories.  Their  ef- 
forts were  largely  directed  to- 
wards two  not-muiually-exclu- 
sive  goals: 

1)  to  make  the  educational 
system  more  flexible  in  order 
to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of 
Students  and  faculty;  and 

2)  to  increase  the  responsi- 
bility of  individual  students  for 
their  own  c^ducation. 

In  one  area,  that  of  black 
studies  and  related  programs, 
significant  progress  was  made, 
but  primarily  as  the  result  of 
a  crisis  situation  brought  about 
by  the  black  student  takeover 
of  Ford  Hall  last  January. 

The  "Ten  Demands"  released 
by  black  students  at  that  time 
called,  in  part,  for  the  creation 
of  an  Afro-Americiji  Studies 
Department,  a  black  student  re- 
cruiling  program,  the  hiring  of 
black  directors  for  the  Transi- 
tional Year  and  Upward  Bound 
Programs  and  the  appointment 
of  black  faculty. 

TYP 

Tlie  demands  also  asked  for 
clarification  of  the  status  of 
students  in  the  Transitional 
Year  Program.  In  September, 
26  students  wore  admitted  to 
the  Program,  which  resulted 
from  events  following  the  as- 
sassination of  Martin  Luther 
King  in  April,  1968.  Its  purpose 
was  to  allow  minority  group 
students  not  fully  qualified  for 
regular  freshman  admi.ssion  to 
spend  a  year  at  Brandeis  as 
"pre- freshmen."  Money  for  the 
program's  first  year  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  a  private  founda- 
tion and  contributions  from 
Brandeis  faculty  and  others. 
TYP  students  were  admitted 
with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  admitted  to 
Brandeis  a«  freshmen  provided 
they  satisfactorily  completed 
the  program. 


From   the  Springfield 
Public  Relations  Office 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  — 
Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  dis- 
tinguished president  of 
Brandeis  University  for  20 
years  and,  now,  first  Chancel- 
lor of  that  university  will 
deliver  the  eighty-third  com- 
mencement address  to  the 
graduating  cla.ss  of  Spring- 
field College.  Sunday,  June 
IS,  in  the  Memorial  Field 
House  on  campus. 

Dr.  Sachar,  who  will  re- 
ceive an  honorary  degree  — 
the  Doctor  of  Humanics — at 
the  SC  commencement  exer- 
cises Sunday  is  expected  to 
speak  of  the  challenge  to  a 
society  that  is  confronted 
with  crisis  and  change. 

Genial-resourceful-articu- 
late, Dr,  Sachar  guided  the 
defunct  Middlesex  Univer- 
sity described  as  "...  a  few 
oW.  buildings  dominated  by 
a  fake  'Mexican  -  Ivanhoe' 
castle  ..."  into  the  200- 
acre  campus  with  some  65 
buildings  (representing  a  60 
million  dollar  investment) 
that  Brandeis  University  is 
today. 

Brandeis,  the  nation's  first 
Jewish  sponsored  nonsec- 
tarian  liberal  arts  university, 
has  become  world  famous 
under  Dr.  Sachar's  leader- 
ship for  its  lively  intellectual 
climate.  The  strongly  liberal 
atmosphere  of  the  campus 
which  nourishes  the  concept 
of  individual  freedom  in  the 
tradition  of  Louis  Brandeis. 
the  great  Supreme  Court 
Justice  for  whom  the  univer- 
sity was  named,  is  charac- 
terized by  its  "people  direct- 
edness"  and  commitment  to 
quality  education. 


Afro  Studies 

After  Dr.  King's  death,  Bran- 
deis black  students  demanded 
the  establishment  of  concentra- 
tions (interdepartmental  in  na- 
ture) in  both  African  and  Afro- 
American  Studies.  This  pro- 
posal wound  its  way  slowly 
through  the  educational  policy- 
making bodies  and  was  not  of- 
ficially approved  until  Decem- 
ber 11,  1968.  An  executive  com' 
mittee  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  students  and  faculty,  to 
administer  the  concentrations, 
which  were  combined.  The 
committee  was  given  the  power 
to  hire  faculty,  but  only 
through  courtesy  appointments 
in  existing  departments. 

On  January  8,  after  the  seiz- 
ure of  Ford,  the  Afro-American 
Organization  announced  its  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  concen- 
tration program  and  demanded 
that  a  department  "with  the 
power  to  hire  and  fire"  be 
created.  There  was  a  major  dis- 
pute concerning  the  role  of 
black  students  in  choosing  the 
chairman.  During  the  occupa- 
tion, however,  the  faculty 
agreed  to  approve  the  depart- 
ment upon  the  end  of  the  take- 
over. 

After  the  end  of  the  crisis, 
the  black  students  and  Doan  of 
Faculty  Peter  Diamandopoulos 
worked  together  informally  to 
find  candidates  for  the  post  of 
department  chairman.  In  early 
May,  Ronald  Walters,  a  Syra- 
cuse University  political  sci- 
ence professor  and  the  choice 
of  the  Afro-American  Organi- 
zation, was  named  to  head  the 
new  department. 

Recruitment 

Afro  representatives  and  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Vice  President 
David  Squire  came  into  con- 
flict over  their  difTering  con- 
ceptions of  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  a  black  recruiting 
program  in  late  Femruary. 
Since  ttien.  the  controversy  has 
deescalated  and  it  was  learned 
last  week  that  a  director  for  the 
program    in    late    February. 

On  February  15,  Afro  an- 
nounced that  black  students 
would  boycott  all  white-taught 
black  studies  courses,  to  sup- 
port its  demand  for  more  black 
faculty.  A  Ju.stice  survey  later 
found  that  the  boycott  was 
"fairly  effective."  Several  ap- 
pointments of  black  faculty 
have  been  announced  this  se- 
mester. 


Calant 


•  A  rigorous  two-year  Di- 
rected Studies  Program  similar 
to  one  at  Yale  University.  It 
would  concentrate  especially  on 
history,  literature  and  jrfiiloso- 
phy  and  would  include  a  spe- 
cial seminar  each  semester. 

•  A  reading  period  of  one 
week  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter before  exams. 

First  Year 

This  was  the  first  year  for 
two  interesting  educational  in- 
novations. 

The  first  is  the  four  course 
load,  which  lessened  the  pain 
of  exams  and  possibly  the 
strain  on  Psych  Counselling. 

The  other  new  program  is 
the  Flexible  Curriculum  plan, 
which  provides  a  means  for 
course  offerings  in  fields  out- 
side of  departments.  The  pro- 
gram is  currently  encountering 
several  problems — see  story  on 
page  one. 

Grading 

ALso  included  in  Mr.  Mas- 
sie's  proposals,  discussed  above, 
was  a  .scheme  for  revising  the 
grading  system  to  provide  for 
evaluation  based  on  specific 
criteria  (to  be  determined  by 
the  instructor  or  department) 
rather  than  through  a  letter 
grade  system.  The  propo.sal  was 
approved  by  the  Student  Fac- 
ulty EPC  and  submitted  to  the 
Faculty  EPC,  which  referred  it 
to  the  summer  study  group. 

In  a  report  to  the  Faculty 
EPC.  the  General  Education 
Committee  suggested  the  aboli- 


tion of  the  Foreign  Lan^age 
Requirement  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  General  Eiducation 
Program  with  a  distribution  re- 
quirement. This  plan  was  also 
sent  to  the  sunvmer  group  by 
the  Faculty  EPC. 

Democratization 

Although  student  influence 
on  University  -  wide  academic 
policy  remained  peripheral, 
several  departments  moved  to 
involve  students  in  their  deci- 
sion-making processes. 

Beginning  with  the  history 
department's  decision  to  allow 
student  representatives  to  vote 
at  department  meetings,  stu- 
dent influence  increased  in  sev- 
eral departments  through  at- 
tendance at  meetings,  parallel 
committee  structures  and  vot- 
ing representatives.  However, 
the  majority  of  departments 
seemed  oblivious  to  this  trend, 
in  part  due  to  student  apathy. 

Tenure! 

The  Kessler,  Viertel  and  Fell- 
man  cases  were  this  year's  ad- 
dition to  the  continuing  story 
of  student -faculty -administra- 
tion conflict  over  the  rehiring 
of  popular  professors. 

Essentially,  the  three  cases 
exemplified  the  difference  be- 
tween the  students'  and  admin- 
istration's definition  of  the  ideal 
faculty  member.  Students  re- 
acted bitterly  to  the  application 
of  the  "publish  or  perish  "  doc- 
trine to  faculty  members  whose 
teaching  ability  is  legendary. 
Although  Kessler  was  rehired. 


Viertel  promised  a  fellowship, 
and  Fellman  given  a  leave  (and 
practically  assured  tenure,  upon 
his  return,  sources  report),  the 
basic  issues  in  this  area  remain 
unresolved.  It  can  be  expected 
that  when  next  year's  decisions 
are  made  next  spring,  rising 
tensions  will  again  be  evident. 

Library 

A  series  of  articles  in  The 
Justice  beginning  late  in  the 
first  semester  reflected  a  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  resources  of 
the  library.  This,  in  turn,  pro- 
duced a  spate  of  new  commit- 
tees to  investigate  the  prob- 
lems of  the  beleaguered  insti- 
tution. There  are,  at  present, 
some  encouraging  signs  that 
the  administration  is  aware  of 
the  inadequacies  of  the  library 
and  is  planing  to  attempt  to  al- 
leviate the  situation  in  the  near 
future. 

The  University's  massive 
deficit,  the  growing  number  of 
Sociology  majors,  the  decreas- 
ing size  of  the  Sociology  fac- 
ulty, indications  of  the  admin- 
istration's unhappiness  over 
the  radicalism  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  side-effects  of  the 
Fellman  case  led  to  accusa- 
tions that  the  administration 
was  out  to  "screw"  the  depart- 
ment by  not  filling  any  of  its 
vacancies.  The  evidence,  while 
somewhat  inconclusive,  illus- 
trates the  plight  of  several  de- 
partments with  rising  enroll- 
ment    expectations    and     very 

(Continued  on   Page  7) 


Up  Against  the  Wailing  Wall 


Experimental   Proposals 

A  body  of  curricular  recom- 
mendations were  submitted  by 
David  Ma.ssie.  a.ssi.stant  to  Dean 
Diamandopoulos.  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Undergraduate 
Instruction,  an  arm  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Educational  Policy  Com- 
mittee. (All  SUI  Proposals  re- 
quire EPC  and  full  faculty  ap- 
proval.) The  proposals  will 
probably  be  included  in  the 
summer  educational  policy 
committee's  study.  (See  page 
one).  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•  Special  freshman  semi- 
nars with  "close  faculty  super- 
vision" and  "an  emphasis  on 
individual  work."  One  of  its 
functions  would  be  to  replace 
the  current  Engli.9h  Composi- 
tion requirement. 

•  That  students  be  allowed 
to  choose  interdepartmental 
concentrations.  Each  student 
would  elect  to  design  such  a 
concentration  in  consultation 
with  this  advi.'wr  and  repre- 
sentatives of  relevant  depart- 
ments. Faculty  and  Students 
could  design  such  concentra- 
tions and  offer  them  to  students 
at  large; 

•  Concentrations  designed 
by  schools  (such  as  the  School 
of  Science).  The  concentrations 
would  be  "planned  around  spe- 
cific problems,  or  topics." 

•  Independent  study  proj- 
ects designed  by  a  student  in 
consultation  with  a  faculty 
motnber.  Students  in  the  pro- 
gram would  not  be  required  to 
take  courses  during  the  semes- 
ter (s)  needed  to  complete  the 
projecL 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

ties.  The  problem  of  housing  pointed  out  by  the 
Waltham  Puerto-Rician  Group  added  to  the 
discussion.  The  University  was  urged  to  use  its 
money  to  sponsor  housing.  Talks  continue  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem. 

May:  Last  Time  for  the  Trinity 

As  the  year  started  to  draw  to  a  close  the 
matters  of  black  demands  being  resolved  by  all 
concerned  parties  (and  with  an  Afro  Dept. 
chairman  named:  Ron  Walters),  the  issues  of 
the  military  being  left  to  Harvard,  and  the 
judiciary  proposal  awaiting  faculty  approval, 
the  basic  issue  of  academic  policy  entered  the 
spotlight.  Through  various  means  students  have 
been  gaining  a  slightly  greater  voice  in  aca- 
demic affairs  and  when  the  University  decided 
not  to  rehire  Professor  John  Viertel,  who  was 
involved  in  both  the  sanctuary  and  Ford  crises, 
students  went  to  work  again  against  the  system. 

A  petition  signed  by  over  half  of  the  students 
failed  to  get  Mr.  Viertel  rehired,  and  the  Uni- 
versity simply  did  what  it  said  it  would  do  be- 
fore the  issue  became  public:  Give  Mr.  Viertel 
a  fellowship  and  the  chance  to  be  rehired  next 
January  if  he  gets  hts  PhD.  Before  the  uproar 
died  over  the  Viertel  dismissal,  Dr.  (iordon 
Fellman  in  Sociology  was  denied  tenure,  but, 
as  in  the  Viertel  case,  a  deal  was  worked  out 
that  virtually  closed  off  a  chance  for  students 
to  take  action. 

As  exams  closed  in,  the  Administration,  Fac- 
ulty, and  students  tied  up  the  loose  ertds  of  the 
year.  The  charges  against  those  who  sat  in  were 
dropped;  the  TYP  program  was  guaranteed  for 
another    year;    the    Theater    Arts    department. 


which  has  undergone  problems  throughout  the 
year  over  the  illegal  firing  of  Jan  Kessler,  who 
was  later  rehired,  is  getting  a  new  leader;  Leon- 
ard Levy  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  book  on 
the  Fifth  Amendment. 

The  last  gasp  of  the  year  takes  place  Sunday 
at  the  18th  annual  commencement  and  then 
after  a  summer  for  rest  and  recuperation  the 
battle  at  Brandeis  resumes. 

Another  Year  of  Crisis? 

For  those  who  will  still  be  here  then,  the  fu- 
ture is  not  too  bright.  Over  the  summer,  an- 
other Morris  Abram  committee,  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  University's  five  es- 
tates will  meet,  and  out  of  it  will  probably  come 
a  lot  of  talk  and  some  action  towards  structur- 
ally changing  the  University.  Student  Council, 
minus  its  present  senior  members,  will  prob- 
ably have  to  grapple  with  new  rules  coming 
out  of  the  Environmental  Committee  and  again 
with  the  judiciary. 

Tbc  issue  of  faculty  appointment  and  the 
broader  issue  of  general  student  voice  in  the 
matter  will  obviously  resurface  next  fall.  The 
national  issues  of  racial  strife  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  will  certainly  manifest  themselves 
here  again. 

Most  significant  to  the  all  issues  is  that  Mor- 
ns Abram  will  be  back,  not  as  a  rookie  Pres- 
ident, but  as  a  man  with  one  year  at  Brandeis 
behind  him.  He'll  have  some  of  the  same  people 
around  to  taunt  and /or  praise  him  and  a  new 
crop  who  have  to  learn  to  do  one  or  the  other 
No  issue  that  came  up  this  year  was  really  re- 
solved and  those  issues  plus  the  new  ones  cer- 
tarn  to  come  only  foretell  another  interesting 
year  for  the  22nd  year  of  Brandeis'  experience. 
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•icdion  sing.  They've  obviously  practiced.  The  gome  starts. 

First  innins:  Red  Sox  leadofT  hitter  Ducky  (Ducky?)  Scho- 
fuld  approaches  the  plate:  "We  want  a  hit!"  Already?  Rhythmic 
'ir)plause  has  begun.  No  wonder.  The  Red  Sox  have  the  potential 
Vinning  run  at  bat  (if  nothing  else  happens  all  day). 

S^hofield  is  clearly  caught  in  the  excitement,  and  quickly 
>>!(  aks  into  his  base-on-balls  trot  down  to  first.  Told  that  that 
\vas  only  ball  three,  he  comes  back  and  grounds  out.  Not  his 

flil  V 

Second  iBning:  Girl  in  the  first  row  of  bleachers  chucks  a 
Ixig  of  popcorn  into  the  Sox  bullpen.  No  "thank  you"  from  bull- 
pen Boy  in  next  row  chucks  a  used  fruit  at  Uhlaender  in  center 
{leld    No  "thank  yon"  from  Uhlaender. 

Third  inning:  Schofield  arrives  legally  at  first  base  (hit  by 
a  pitch)  Twins  stunned  beyond  belief,  yield  two  runs. 

Fourth  inning:  Excitennent  builds  as  Twins  do  nothing 
icainst  pitcher  Ray  Gulp.  Boy  walks  by  with  buttonc  —  Reggie 
Smith   and   Mike    Andrews.   Obviously,    the   first  one   on   liis 

block 

Fifth  inning:  George  Scott  hits  a  ball  to  center  field. 
Bleocherites  go  out  of  their  heads.  Ball  is  caught  a  good  40 
fret  from  the  fence  with  no  trouble.  Fans  are  s-urprised. 

Midconrse  correction:  (fifth  inning  stretch  —  I  tire  easily) 
It's  been  two  years  since  my  last  game  at  Fenway,  part  of  that 
strics  with  the  Twins  ending  the  pennant  season.  A  strange 
metamorphosis  has  taken  place  in  that  time. 

Bleachers  are  traditionally  the  last  bastion  of  true  base- 
ball fanaticism  and  knowledge.  Yet  two  years  ago,  even  the 
conversation  around  my  dugout  box  centered  around  the  value 
of    the    hit-and-run    on    a    3-1 
pitch  and  other  such  concerns. 
The  Red  Sox  had  always  been 
a   team   only   a   devotee   could 
love,  and  the  park  was  full  of 

devotees.  ^     ^  ,,         , 

By  this  season,  the  ball  park 
hiia  become  the  place  to  go 
(quotes),  and  a  strange  deal 
was  on.  The  "take  the  kids  to 
the  ballgame  fan"  moved  mto 
Jittle  Fenway  with  a  vengeance 
(also  with  a  transistor  radio 
itnd  a  zap  horn)  and  the  real 
Ihick-and-thin  fan  found  him- 
self pushed  further  and  fur- 
ther into  the  deep  recesses  of 

ZTul^n-iS^Zl^  "rcLY^L  to  be  found  in  a  l-nO^ownc 
S  r"^t  bar  with  others  of  the  disposse»se<1,  watchmg  a  TV  and 
lamrng  taseball.  The  organist  plays  "Those  Were  The  Days. 

*'"'Vixth"in^ni«r;  Boy  directly  behind  me  "^dcs  to  sha„  hi, 
ice-cold  Coke  with  me,  I  wipe  my  back  dry.  The  game  goes  on. 
Minnesota  hits  a  homerun.  Sox  still  up,  3-1.  u     _    •» 

^Se^e^tS  inning:   Someone  tells  the  k.d  ^'^^^^   ^he  horn^  ^ 
.tufi  it.  Everybody  stands,  for  the  ^'^l^^'^'^'^l^!'''^^^^^ 
;ir  over?"  asks  one.  Conigbaro  get*  a  hit.  This  has  nappenea 
tlu-ee  times  already  today.  I  think  he  can  see. 

Eighth  inning:  Twins  threaten.  .    r  ^« 

"We  want  a  hit!"  screams  a  baby  in  front  of  me. 

"^e  ^;;;'aT:tV\c;iams"the  baby  in  front  of  me   Mother 

look,  plea^    Ihe  must  use  »W  '-cuP  cards  ^or  '-  <<  «P--^ 

TWim;  threatening.  Only  a  .rfoub'^^.P^y  h^.,in^,o  a  double 

out  of  it.  Rod  Carew,  the  l^''8H'^f„<°P,Vv  *wav    JtWfieS 

play.  Sign  from  h^ven.  The  mgeons  fly  away    ^t.s..«.^^^^ 

Ninth  inning:  Yanks  tie  K  C.  at  5  »  "i  1^;'"  j^p^the  their 
has  all  sorts  of  excitement  On  t*^'  fi^^-,^'"^,^  fi,e  out  to 
last.  Organist  plays, so*ne"tnump^c^rds.     Fa^',.fi^«„«  ,,,^ 

ln^he*'^bCJ.^^.;?^ider^'^b^rlb^^ro^'d  S^o^ig,rnwait_ 


(€<»ntiniied  from  Page  7) 
limited  budgets.  A  full  exami- 
nation of  University  financef 
by  students  and  faculty  could 
help  direct  University  priori- 
ties more  wisely. 

This  year's  educational  crises 
and  proposed  reforms,  aside 
from  the  Ford  crisis,  were  in- 
teresting, informative  and  crea- 
tive. However,  because  the  pro- 
posals were  in  most  cases  either 
tabled  or  referred  to  a  seem- 
ingly endless  series  of  commit- 
tees, there  was  little  movement 

toward  increased  flexibility  and 
a  more  active  student  role  in 
the  educational  process.  Wheth- 
er this  was  due  to  a  structural 
or  political  weakness  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  analy- 
sis. Brandeis'  academic  curricu- 
lum remained  essentially  tra- 
ditional, in  a  year  in  which  tra- 
ditional American  undergradu- 
ate education  was  severely 
challenged  by  students  through- 
out the  country. 

Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Dia- 
mandopoulos would  like  to 
"keep  tiie  concept  of  political 
power  as  far  out  of  the  picture 
as  possible."  The  extent  to 
which  the  University  moves  to- 
wards educational  experimen- 
tation next  year  may  well  de- 
termine the  role  of  political 
power  in  the  Brandeis  academic 
system. 


Tennis 
Tennis 

Spring:  Sports  CapBulc 
Tennie 

It  was  a  somewhat  dis- 
heartening season  for  the 
Brandeis  tennis  team.  Hopes 
were  high,  but  what  co-cap- 
tain Bruce  Shpiner  termed 
"many  disappointments" 
pulled  the  netmen  down  to  a 
final  6-6  record. 

Included  in  the  six-of-one, 
half  -  a  -  dozen  -  of  -  the  - 
other  season  was  a  5-4  vic- 
tory over  rugged  Boston 
College.  Shpiner  and  Doug 
Granville  led  the  team  with 
8-4  records  in  singles  com- 
petition,  and  Shpiner 
grabbed  MVP  honors. 


Tennis 
Tennis 


New  Director 

Donald  Potts  began  work 
yesterday  as  Director  of  the 
Special  Recruitment  Pro- 
gram. He  has  hired  six  stu- 
dent recruiters  to  assist  him 
in  finding  black  and  other 
minority  group  students  for 
admission   to   Brandeis. 


Batsmen 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

er  stole  second,  and  "Weltman 
nicked  cleanup  hitter  Terry 
Cotton  with  a  pitch.  Still  two 
outs. 

B.U.  third  basemen  Bob  Lev- 
erone  ended  some  of  the  drama 
by  lacing  a  1-1  pitch  into  left 
field,  sending  Rucker  across 
with  the  tying  run.  Cambest 
was  off  the  hook  for  the  loss, 
Horowitz  was  off  for  the  win, 
and  the  inning  ended  5-5,  with 
the  Judges  fading  quickly. 

Larry  Bates  opened  the  home 
ninth  with  a  single  to  center. 
McGrath  lifted  a  pitch-and-putt 
single  over  the  shortstops  head, 
and  with  runners  on  first  and 
second.  Jon  Shamres  came  up 
to  sacrifice.  The  bunt  was  per- 


fection, and  Shamres  beat  it 
out  as  the  runners  advanced. 
Eisenstock  at  bat  next,  and  he 
let  the  bat  rest  on  his  shoulders 
for  six  pitches.  Four  of  them 
were  balLs,  fortunately,  and 
Bates  trotted  across  with  the 
winning  run.  Final:  6-5. 

Offensive  bright  spots  for  the 
year  included  O'Brien's  .360 
battlinj:  average  (.480  GBL 
average  tops  in  the  league), 
and  clutch  hitting  by  Bates  and 
McGrath. 

Defensively,  standouts  were 
McGrath's  steady  glove-work 
at  short,  Weltman's  4-1  record 
(3-0.  4.15  ERA  in  GBL),  Horo- 
witz' performance  over  the  lat- 
ter hall  of  the  year  (2.98  ERA 
as  a  starter,  4.01  overall),  and 
Meyer's  exciting  rendition  of 
••Leftfielder,"  replete  with  live 
important  assists  in  thirteen 
games.  (Way  you  hum,  Chris!) 


INDEPENDENT  AUTO  SUPPLY 

CLASSIC  CAR  WAX 

LUGGAGE  RACKS 

TRAILER   HITCHES 

572  South  St.  Chorlesbonk  Ploxo 

891-4953 


cheap  date. 


SAME-DAY  SERVICE 


DRY  (LIANIMC  AND  SHIRT  UUNDERIHG 

Scomstress  on  Premises  for 
ZIPPER  SERVICE 

Handiest  to  the  Campus  -  Thrmcst  Rricesi,.  Tou-n 

PRIDE  CLEANERS 

■    "^  ■  "^  ■"  Chorlesbonk  Ploxo 


572  South  Street 


. 


CHARLESBANK  SUPEREHE 

WHERE  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
ARE  RESPECTED 

Jewish  and  halian  Speciahies  and  Cold  Cuts 


588  Sooth  Street,  Wolthom 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPERl 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  at 

881  Moody  Street,  Woltham,  Moss. 

Oiler  rxpires  June  15.  1969    Void  where  prohibited 
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In  the  Mood 


Bleacher 


Rick  Horowitz 


are 


"I  just  can't  see  paying  $2.50  for  a  se<it,  when  these  seats 
even  better  in  many  ways!" 

Which  is  saying  far  too  much,  even  for  a  30-year-old  man 
to  his  8-year-old  son.  The  baseball  fan  (to  be  read  in  capiUl 
letters,  if  you  please)  never  mentions,  never  thinks  about  the 
relative  prices  of  various  seats  in  the  balloark.  The  bleachers 
Should  not  be  the  haven  of  Brookiine  and  Bronx ville  house- 
wives looking  for  a  sale. 

v^^^t  ^J^'^^'^^^s  are  more  than  a  supermarket.  Tliey  are  a 
chapel.  The  bleachers  are  a  second  home  for  wayward  managers 
some  hve  or  twenty-thousand  of  them,  each  every  bit  as  smart 
as  that  clown  who  sits  in  the  dugout  in  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh 
or  Seattle  ("Ya  bum,  ya!").  Baseball  is  played  and  lived  in  the 
bleachers.  You  sit  there  because  "you  get  a  better  overall  per- 
spective, "and  because  "the  pitchers  are  easier  to  follow,"  and 
becau.se  "who  wants  to  see  the  catcher's  rump  all  afternoon?", 
and  l>ecau.se  it's  lively  and  interesting  and  fun  and  invigorating. 
Also,  it's  cheap. 

I  spent  the  very  first  day  of  my  very  first  Boston  June 
under  the  sky  in  the  Fenway  Park  bleachers.  The  Red  Sox  were 
playing  the  big.  bad  Minnesota  Twins.  I  was  rooting  for  the 
Yankees,  but  this  wa.s  ba.seball.  and  Sunday,  and  sunny,  and 
the  bleachers  Ix'sides,  so  who  cared,  right? 

"HatsbatsbalLs.souvenirs"  (louder!)  dispen.sed  with,  two 
goats  tested  and  rejected  (we  can't  see  the  center  fielder/the 
girl's  eyes  aren't  high  enough  to  clear  the  buMpon  fence),  we 
settle  in  for  the  day. 

The  big.  bad  Twins  are  tak- 
ing   batting    practice,    and    big.  y^  .^^^^    ^v^ 
bad    Rich    Reese   has   stationed      /i/y>V^/.^i^^^MBlSvv\ 
himself    in    deep    center    field.    /fff/ffJ^K/^mg^^      \ 
presuntKibly   out   of   earshot   of                    t^^^^r^^ 
his  manager.  But  not  the  crowd 
"Hey  Richie!" 
"Hey  Rich!" 
"Hey  Richie!" 

"Hey  sexy!"  (This  la.st  from 
a  9-year-old  on  my  right.  I 
move  down  a  seat). 

"Hey  hotdogs!"  (This  from 
the  frankfurter  vendor.  Bos- 
tonian.s  are  very  big  on  "hey" 
this  sea.son.) 

Reese  catches  a  fly  ball  and 
flips  it  into  the  bleachers  among  400  screaming  kids.  They 
scream.  Reese  cha.ses  down  a  grounder,  stuffs  it  into  his  back 
pocket,  and  waits  for  a  lull  in  the  inaction.  Surprisingly,  he 
finds  one  quickly  (surprise?),  and  dribbles  the  ball  down-grass, 
ending  with  a  graceful  hook  shot  into  the  bleachers  again.  The 
<"iMis  love  him  Later,  Reese  will  strike  out  pinchhitting;  the 
fan.s  will  love  him  more. 

Two  Twins,  Uhlaender  and  Tischinski,  are  standing  near 
one  another  in  deep  right  field.  A  ball  rolls  toward  Uhlaender. 
Ti.^chin.ski  bounces  his  glovo  at  Uhliender's  ball.  Uhlaender 
grins.  Uhlaender  bounces  his  ball  at  Tischinski's  head.  Big, 
bad  Twins. 

The  words  to  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  are  on  page  8 
of  the  scorecard   (25c),   the  crowd   is   told.  Two  people   in  my 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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June  3,  1969 

Batsmen  Defeat  Mil  Humble  B.  U.; 
OB  Tops  GBL:  Weltman  Wins  Four 

The  baseball  team  ended  its  1969  .season  on  an  up  with  victories  over  MIT  and  B  U  The 
two  wins,  coupled  with  a  pair  of  early-season  triumphs,  gave  the  Judges  a  4-9  record  overall 

^*\'lS  ^l^^^^  ^'^  ^^^^^  i"  the  Greater  Boston  League  gave  ihe  batsmen  fifth  place,  ahead  of  MIT 
and  Tufts. 

The  MIT  victory,  .he  second  of  the  sea.son  over  the  stunned  Engineers,  proved  once  again 
that  no  lead  is  a  safe  lead. 

Ed  Waltman  seemingly  had  MIT  well  in  hand  starting  the  ninth  inning  with  a  7-3  lead  Hia 
gas  gauge  slipped  quickly  toward  zero,  however,  as  the  Judges  barely  hung  on  for  the  win. 

Two  singles  set  the  stage  for 
GBL  AU-Star  JefT  Weissman, 
up  with  one  out.  Weissman  al- 
most hit  a  triple  over  Chris 
Meyer's  head  in  left.  Which  is 
to  say  that  he  did  put  one  just 
out  of  Chris'  reach,  but  Meyer 
got  his  revenge,  throwing  the 
ball  quickly  to  Gary  McGrath, 
who  hit  Hector  Martinez  at 
third  to  catch  the  sliding  Weiss- 
man.  The  next  batter  singled, 
but  the  out  at  third  kept  the 
run  away  from  home,  and  Welt- 
man got  the  final  out  in  the  7-5 
victory. 

Bob  O'Brien  provided  much 
of  the  Judges'  firepower  with 
4-for-5  and  four  RBI's.  The  win 
was  Weltman's  third. 

Weltman  got  his  fourth  two 
days  later  in  relief.  B.U.  came 
to  Gordon  Field  for  their  an- 
nual picnic  but  found  that  the 
Judges  had  other  plans  for  the 
afternoon. 

Starter  Rick  Horowitz  held 
Terriers  scoreless  in  the  first 
inning,  and  the  Judges  decided 
to  celebrate  the  occurrence 
with  a  three-run  uprising  in 
the  bottom  of  the  inning.  The 
big  blow  of  the  inning:  a  two- 
run  triple  by  McGrath.  scoring 
O'Brien  and  Mar>  Zauderer. 

Jon  Shamres  singled  Zau- 
derer home  in  the  second  inning 
as  the  margin  was  uppod  to 
4-0.  B.U.  reached  the  plate  for 
a  single  run  in  the  third,  but  • 
walks  to  Meyer  and  Horowitz 
and  a  single  by  O'Brien  re- 
sto.-ed  the  four-run  lead. 

The  situation  remained  calm 
until  the  sixth  inning,  when 
Horowitz,  who  had  gone  nine 
innings  for  the  first  time  three 
days  earlier,  ran  out  of  pitches 
and/or  air.  B.U.  played  two 
singles  and  a  walk  mto  a  run, 
and  with  runners  on  ^rst  and 
second   and   two   out,   Weltman 


Kd  Weltman  shows  his  pitching  style 

Baseball 


GARY  McGRATII 


This  was  the  year  the 
baseball  team  started  turn- 
ing things  around.  After 
two  winless  seasons,  Ike  De- 
lock's  team  had  hoped  for 
some  victories  against  the 
small  independent  schools  to 
offset  the  expected  strong 
GBL  competition.  So  the 
Judges  went  3-4  in  the  GBL, 
good  enough  for  fifth  place. 
The  two  wins  over  MIT,  plus 
a  6-5  upset  of  NCAA  tourna- 
ment-bound B.U.,  were  the 
highspots  in  a  4-9  year. 

Freshman  Bob  O'Brien 
was  MVP  for  the  Judges, 
playing  center  field  and  sec- 
ond base,  and  hitting  .360 
(.480  in  the  GBL). 


Spring  Sporfs  Run  and  Jump  to  New  Heights 


Track  and  Field 

The  track  team  inched 
closer  to  leadership  in  its 
own  level  of  competition  this 
year.  In  its  biggest  meet,  the 
Fourth  Annual  Brandeis  In- 
vitational, the  trackmen  re- 
corded their  second  consec- 
utive second  place  finish,  this 
time  only  four  points  out  of 
first  place. 

Captain  Jon  Gage  took 
MVP  honors,  running  the 
half-mile,  mile,  two-mile,  and 
relay  legs,  and  capturing 
wins  in  all  of  them.  Charlie 
Vidich  broke  the  school  rec- 
ord for  total  points  by  a 
Brandeis  trackman  in  a  ca- 
reer, and  has  another  year 
to  try  to  extend  the  mark. 
Soph  sprinter  Gerry  Zerkin 
and  half-miler  Haile  Men- 
kerios  were  also  point  gain- 
ers for  the  trackmen  despite 
injuries,  as  was  Paul  Fegel- 
son  in  the  shot  put. 

Lacrosse 

Rookie   Coach   Bobby   Ba- 
ker's  lacrossemen    fought 


their  way  to  a  6-5  record  this 
spring.  Baker,  late  of  Tufts, 
was  blessed  with  fine  per- 
formances by  Jon  Bernstein, 
Howie  Beckman,  freshman 
Larry  Myatt,  goalie  Mike 
Torrence,  and  others. 

Bernstein  scored  18  goals 
for  the  season,  with  four  in 


'.'.t.*;  ■--**<»••  V  M^  ••* 


^''•'m 


the  final  game,  a  victory 
over  Lowell  Tech  which  sent 
the  stickmen  over  the  .500 
mark  for  the  year. 

Sailing 

The  sailors  completed  an- 
other successful  season. 
Among  the  highlights:  First 
place  in  the  NEISA  Associ- 
ate Member  Championships, 
a  sixth  place  finish  in  the 
Greater  Boston  Dinghy 
Championship,  and  a  fifth 
(out  of  thirteen)  in  NEISA 
Intersection  Competition  for 
the  Friis. Trophy  at  Tufts. 
The  sailors  will  embark  on  a 
full  schedule  next  season, 
and  will  host  a  meet  for 
Women's  division  sailing. 

(Continued   on  Page  7) 


came  on. 

B.U.  pitcher  Bob  Villeaneau 

was  at  bat  and  a  double  .steal 

wa.s    attempted.    Catcher   Marc 

Eisen:,tock    elected    to    try    for 

WtMrn^^m^^^"*   the    runner    at    third,    bit    he 

bounced  the  ball  into  left  field 
as  one  run  scored  (5-3). 

B.U.  scored  another  run  in 
the  seventh,  and  blew  a  golden 
chance  for  a  scoring  inning  in 
the  eighth  due  to  a  passing-a- 
runner-on-the-bases  mishap 
that  ended  the  inning. 

Came  the  niath  inning,  and 
Herb  Wakabayashi  hit  a  one- 
out  grounder  up  the  middle, 
bound  for  cent  r  field.  O'Brien 
dove  to  his  right,  speared  the 
ball,  scampered  to  his  knees, 
and  'hrew  to  first  one  step  too 
late.  Still  one  out. 

Reggie  Ruckor,  son.ehow  cho- 
sen to  the  GBL  Al  -Star  team 
oyer  the  likes  of  O'Brien,  des- 
pite a  .275  average  (a  mere 
.205  under  Ohio's)  hit  a  slow 
ground  ball  to  short,  where 
McGrath  flipped  to  second  for 
the  force,  but  had  no  time  left 
to  get  Rucker.  Two  outs.  Ruck- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


AIIAB 


CHARLY   VIDICH 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 


JAMES   H.   WADDICK,   JR. 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED 

EVERYTHING  <<        .       ^  .         , 

lj\j  Complete  Contocf  Lens  Service 

EYEWEAR  STUDENT   DISCOUNT 

643   MAIN   ST.,  WALTHAM  —  TEL.:   894-1123 

(Opp.  Waltham  Common) 


OPEN 

7  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 

Sat.  6  P.M. 


BANK5  SQ. 
TO  BOSTON 


MAIN  sr 

Wrr  1(7    TO  MAYNAftO 
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A  complete 
Pjont-on-Premises 

955  MAIN  ST..  WALTHAM 

Junction  Rte.  20  &  117  (Bonks  Square) 


SkadM  •#  Til*  N*w  PoHtlct  . . 

Mill*  HorrJngtoM,  •  31  y*«r  aM 
Sto»«  R*pr«s«ntotiv*  it  rMiining  in  • 
special  *l*ctioii  for  tl«*  Mof  of  Hi* 
rjc*iiMy  d«c*as*d  CeiigroaciiiMi  m 
Hi*  North  Slior*. 

Th*  district,  colled  th*  «tli  Esmk 
runt  from  Lynn  through  Hovorhill  and 
N*wburyport,  and  studonta  ore  needed 

JL!"'V1?"  .^"•y  ♦*••  *'"••  •taction  on 
»«pt.  30.  Harrington'!  platform  con- 
tain, horsh   onH-CBW  and   anti-ABM 

l«r  !-i'**i''^T*'!f  Pwbiem  it  the 
lost  name  of  hit  Republican  oppo- 
nent,  Soltonttall.  Profostor  $.  Joy 
Keyser  (English)  It  ottempHng  to  co- 
ordinate the  Brandai.  ottlitonje.  Anyl 

!!?»*i:  J?"  *•*•  *".*♦''«♦  «••  "•♦'  with  or 
without    o    car   it   urged    to    help    by 

feZiV"ii2?  *^.  ^^"***  OfflcVCe;! 
tension  344)  and  leave  Dr.  Kevser 
royr  name  and  phoiia.  ^^ 
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STAFF  MEETING 

AH  n*w  stud*ntt  or*  invited  H 
loin  th*  v*t*ron  JUSTICE  staff  at  • 
moeting  tomorrow  evening  (Thursdoy) 
at  7:00  p.m.  in  Feldberg  Loung* 
(above  Shermon  Dining  Noll).  Re- 
fr*shments  will  b«  served. 


Th*  following  prominent  persons 
will  speok  at  Brondeis  during  the  Fall 
semester: 

<>o«i  Ed  S.  —  Joseph  Heller  ond  Isaac 
Aslmov 

Helmsley  Series  —  Wilbur  Cohen, 
John  Monro,  Robert  Coles,  Charles 
Hamilton,  Abrohom  J.  Heschel 

Also:  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sergent  ond 
Hi*  Hon.  Simon  H.  Rifkind 


Brondeis  University 


September  17,  1969 


Overcrowding 

Causes  Triples 

In  Doubles 

By  DAVID  ASCHKINASI 

An  unexpectedly  large 
freshman  class  has  forced 
the  Residence  Office  to  triple 
many  double  -  occupancy 
rooms,  and  has  also  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  some  base- 
ment rooms  as  doubles. 

There  are  presently  24 
rooms  on  campus  which  have 
been  tripled,  although  the  Res- 
idence staff  hopes  to  de-triple 
several  of  these  rooms  as  va- 
cancies occur  in  other  rooms. 
All  students  living  in  the  over- 
crowded rooms  will  receive  a 
monthly  rebate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  $15. 

No  transfer  students  re- 
ceived on-campus   housing. 

Beverly  Kaye,  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Residence  for  Coun- 
seling, and  David  Bianco,  new- 
ly appointed  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Residence  for  Opera- 
tions, both  expressed  the  hope 
that  all  students  living  in  base- 
ment rooms  would  be  able  to 
receive  regular  housing  some- 
time during  the  year. 

iVIr.  Bianco,  a  former  Quad 
Director  at  Boston  University, 
will  direct  all  maintenance  in 
the  dorms  and  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  facilities  in  the 
residence  halls.  These  func- 
tions were  formerly  carried 
out  by  Building  and  Grounds 
persoinnel. 

Vice-President  for  Student 
Affairs  David  Squire  indicated 
that  a  Director  of  Residence 
and  Food  Services  would  prob- 
ably be  appointed  next  year 
after  Norman  Grimm  retires. 

In  an  effort  to  find  the 
cheapest  method  of  clean- 
ing dorm  rooms,  both  Mas- 
sell  and  Rosenthal  Quads 
will  be  cleaned  by  Clean 
Brite,  an  outside  firm,  in- 
stead of  University  person- 
nel. The  savings  realized  by 
this  change  will  be  used  to 
fund  a  Residence  Committee 
now  headed  by  Diane  Whea- 
ton  and  Leah  Press.  Miss 
Kaye  said  that  unlike  pre- 
vious Residence  Committees 
this  new  group  will  deal  with 
such  things  as  furnishing  dorm 
lounges,  making  other  perma- 
nent improvements,  and  being 
(Continued   on  Page  2) 
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RICHARD  ONORATO 


Glens,  Hard  Resign 
Top  Library  Posts 


Onorato  To  Be  Named  Dean; 
Staff  Changes  Announced 

By  RICHARD  GALANT 

The  Justice  has  learned  that  Prof.  Richard  Onorato  (English)  will  be  named 
I>ean  of  Students.  Vice  President  David  Squire  is  expected  to  announce  the  appoint- 
ment shortly,  after  consultation  with  the  Faculty  Senate. 

Dr.  Onorato  replaces  Philip  DriscoU,  who  left  Brandeis  this  summer  to  head  the 
Ten  College  Consortium. 

Professor  Onorato  was  the  second  candidate  for  the  post  to  be  formally  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate.  Dr.  Sacvan  Bercovitch  (English)  was  proposed  for  the  post  in 
July  and  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Faculty  Senate.  Due  to  personal  rea- 
sons, Bercovitch  was  unable  to  accept  the  appointment. 

In  an  interview  last  Monday,  Faculty  Senate  Chairman  Roy  Macridis  reported 
that  Mr.  Squire  consulted  with  the  Senate  Council  informally  on  several  candidates, 

but  that  Bercovitch  was  the 


Library  Services  Director 
Ronald  Glens  and  Assistant 
Director  Lynn  Hard  re- 
signed this  summer  follow- 
ing a  year  of  rising  student 
and  faculty  criticism  of  the 
library  administration.  Nor- 
bert  Bernstein,  another  As- 
sistant Director,  is  current- 
ly serving  as  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  library. 

According  to  Dean  of 
Faculty  Peter  Diamandopou- 
los,  a  senior  faculty  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Prof.  Nahum 
Sarna  (NEJS),  will  consider 
candidates  fi>r  the  library 
directorship. 

Diamandopoulos  express- 
ed faith  in  Bernstein's  lead- 
ership during  bhe  interim  pe- 
riod; he  observed  that  there 
are  "signs"  that  conditions 
in  the  library  are  improving. 

A  series  of  articles  in 
The  Justice  last  year  was  the 
focus  of  student  and  faculty 
discontent  with  the  library. 
The  facilities,  funding,  ad- 
rninist ration  and  staff  rela- 
tions of  the  library  were 
criticized  in  the  articles  and 
in  several  letters. 

University's  Growth 

In  a  wide-ranging  inter- 
view early  this  week,  Dia- 
mandopoulos discussed  the 
University's  academic 
growth,     the     Theater     Arts 


only  candidate  formally  pro-  Union    (now    under    construc- 

posed  by  the  administration  tion).    Mr.    Rich,    formerly    a 

during  the  summer.  Deputy  Director  of   the  Peace 

An  ad   hoc   committee   of  Corps  in  the  Philippines,  will 

students    and    faculty    met   hold  the  new  post  of  Director 

with  Squire  last  semester  to  of  the  Student  Union. 

begin    the    search    for    a    new        ^   m«..«,»-   ^  -  t^-      ^ 

jjelj^  •   Norman  Grimm,  Director 

Personnel  Changes  of    Dining     Halls,    will    retire 

Vice    President    Squire    also  "^^t    y^^"*-    His    post    may    be 

announced     the     following  combined  with  the  Director  o£ 

changes    in   administrative   po-  Residence, 
sitions  relating   to   student  af- 
fairs: •      Career  Planning  Adviser 

•  Director  of  Financial  Aid  Pierre  Gonon  resigned  liis  post 
Blair  McElroy  is  leaving  Brai\-  last  summer.  Mr.  Squire  staled 
dels  shortly  to  serve  as  execu-  that  he  wishes  to  consult  with 
tive  secretary  to  a  planning  the  new  Dean  of  Students  on 
oommissioii  at  Wellesley  Uni-  a  possible  replacement  and /or 
verity.  redefinition  of  the  job. 

•  John     Rich,     a     Brandeis  .    ..  „,.    . 
graduate  and  a  former  assistant  ,,  •   Anthony      Williams,      Jr., 
to   the  Dean   of  Students,   will  ^J]^^  "^^     Assistant     Dean     of 
coordinate    planning    and    ad-  ^^.V?®" ,  •   ^"^   "^^^^  primarily 
ministration    of     the     Student  ^}^^    ^'^c*^    students    as    their 

adviser,    according    to    Squire. 

Rules  Committee  Discusses  ?^o'n^rr'J^^l.:^''r^.tr''s 

degree    in    Social    Work    from 
D  I  -  •  r^  ,         -•  Wayne  State   University,   "was 

renal  ties  on  Uemonstration         the  dear  choice  of  both  stu- 

dents  and  administrators."   He 
Meeting    yesterday    for    the   partures    and    changes    in    the    replaces  Lathan  Johnson. 

first    time    this    term,   the    EIn-  status  of  the  representatives  of        ^   Recently    promoted    As.so- 

vironmental    Committee    post-  the  faculty  and  administration,    ciate   Registrar  Charles  Thorn- 

poned    consideration    of    sane-       ry^,^    ^..i^ *    *         j    ****  will  direct  the  University's 

tions   for   its   recently   enacted  .^^J^lZr..  ^""!^^"^^  ^'^^   draft  c  o  un  se  II  i  n  g  program, 

protest    and     demonstration  ^^"^^"^^^^^^^^   received  ap-   Charles   Duhig,  Registrar,   will 

protest    ana     oemonstration  p^oval  from   the  President  al-   serve     as     chairman      of     the 

rules.  At  its  next  meeting,  on  most    three    months    after    the   Medical    School    Recomnie«da- 

Sept.  30,  the  Committee  plans  Environmental  Committee  sub-    tion  Board, 

to    turn    to    issues    of    campus  "iHted   their   pro{X)sals  to   him 

residence  with  its  recommendations.  The 

committee     met     through     the 

Membership  of  the  student-  first  semester  and  completed  its 

faculty-administration  commit-  J^^^^  during   the  last  week  of 
tee  is  not  complete  due  to  de- 


Department  and  the  nature 
of  faith  in  the  university. 

Students  should  realize,  he 
noted,  that  all  members  of 
the  faculty  who  teach  well 
cannot  be  guaranteed  tenure, 
due  to  financial  problems. 
He  acknowledged  that  "there 
is  a  problem  with  opening 
new  senior  faculty  slots." 

The  Dean  stated  that 
changes  in  the  tenure  sys- 
tem are  a  possibility  this 
year,  although  no  specific 
plans  have  been  discussed  or 
developed. 

(Continued   on   Page  7) 
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Abram's  Second  Year 


•v  'iff 


^ 


1 


^ 


At  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  in  oflfice. 
University  President  Morris  B.  Abram  sees  his 
job  as  "that  of  a  problem  solver  and  innovator." 

•*I  regard  myself  as  the  leader  of  the  faculty, 
not  its  master  or  dictator  and  one  not  tied  to 
any  element  or  constituency  of  the  institution," 
he  said. 

Abram,    interviewed    yesterday    morning    by 
The  Justice,  indicated  that  educational  reform 
is  one  of  the  priorities  of  his  second  year  at 
Brandeis.    He    hopes    to    study 
the  report  of  the  summer  Cur- 
riculum Review  Committee  (to 
be  completed  shortly),  discuss 
the    recommendations    of    the 
study  group  with  the  "leaders 
of     the     areas  involved,"     and 
possibly     make     recommenda- 
tions   to    the    appropriate    fac- 
ulty committees. 

(Continued   on   Page   3) 


Student  Council 

Plans  Meeting 

On  Tuesday 

student  Council  will  meet 
next  Tuesday  evening  to  con- 
sider its  direction  for  the  com- 
ing year,  according  to  Council 
President  John  Weingart. 

.,     -  -  Weingart      intends      to      see 

the    President    ignored    the  which    issues    interest    Council 

actions    of    the    Committee,    a  members    most   and    to   divide 

body   which  he   had   conceived  the  Council  into  small  conimit- 

I    and     supported     through     the  tees   according    to   their   inter- 

I    year     he    would    have    risked  ests.      He    hopes    that    Council 

I   considerable  protests.  -  -     - 


IS 


It  was  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  entirely  pleased 
with  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  in  his  letter  accom- 
panying the  rules  he  said  that 
the  rules  "go  further  in  some 
cases  than  I  would  have 
thought  advisable." 

However,  many  felt  that  had 


M 


an€i  innavuiar^^ 


<A ■;<<:.■.  ■.J--\--;-*>.S,vxv>:.- 


would   then   be    able    to    meet 

The  rules  set  up  procedures  tZ^^^^""'  ^'^'^^^  '''''''^  ^"^^ 

to      guarantee      non-disruptive  ^^      ^ 

and    non-obstructive    demon-  ^"®    Council    President    also 

strations.  In  addition,  the  rules  noted  that  he    does  not    think 

set   aside    the    lobby   of    Bern-  ^^^^  ^-he  Council  has  l>een  "very 

stein-Marcus  as  an  indoor  site  successful"  since  it  took  office 

on  campus  that  can  be  used  at  ^^st  March, 

any  time  for  a  demonstration.  Judiciary 

with  a  provision  for  permitting  Weinearf    ^\c\    (iiaf    r^..r,«ii 

protests  in  other  buildings.  ,,  Ilnl  stp^rTing  IhejiSJciary 

In  addition  to  discussing  pro-  P/oPosal      approved      by      the 

test    and    demonstration    rules  ''"acuity    Senate    and     pending 

the  Committee  is  charged  with  before  the  full  faculty, 

reviewing  all   University  rules  ^^   Monday,    Vice   President 

on    dining,   residcjice,   parking,  David     Squire     diagnosed     the 

and     all     other     non-academic  problems  of  the  proposed  judi- 

matters.  (Coutiuued  on  Page  2) 
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Against  Apathy 


My  Summer  Vacation 


still  have  deployed  ABM.  The   to     suggest     that 
inertia    of    200,000,000    people   Army  isn't  the 


maybe     the 


service;"  that 


By  PAUL  FLEISHER 

Strictly  erect,  strictly  cor-  jg  overwhelming,  partic"ularly  maybe  we  could  clean  up  our 
netted  Methodist  church  ladies,  vvhen  virtually  every  one  of  cities  and  feed,  clothe,  and 
coffee  cupfi  wisely  perched  on  those  people,  including  you  shelter  every  man  if  we  made 
the  top  knees  of  primly  crossed  and  me,  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  effort;  '"  ^f^^-^J'  l^l^Lnd 
i«.r.,  /lw^r.^«  K^.^  oil  „.K«  maintainrng  the  status  quo.  have  to  get  up  off  our  asses  and 
legs  (abandon  hope,  all  who  j,^^^  ^  ^^|jj  amount  of  mate-  turn  this  country  around  be- 
enter  here);  Rotary  clubs,  bois-  rial  goods  plus  the  potential  to  fore  all  peoples  of  the  world 
terous  with  veterans  holding  a  obtain  more,  or,  more  impor-  are  cremated  equal,  the  con- 
psychological  vested  interest  tant,  some  degree  of  security  s^^^^^ism  sets  inJVecach  hav^^ 
in  war;  teenagers  from  "any-  in  your  situation  is  enough  to  something  to  lose,  possessions 
thing  you  say.  Dad"  to  Search  give  anyone  at  least  a  mild  position;  life.  This  need  for 
For  Truth;  students  starved  for  case  of  conservatism. 
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mild   position; 

security,    false    immortality, 

Uie  words  of  another  student;  Thus,  as  the  philosophers  KTems  "t^firTus'^nlf  iur- 
Paul .  Harvey  and ,  Billy  Joe  say,  wi  have  a  sl5r«nge  para-  Ser  prevents  our  taking  any 
Hargis  beaming  into  every  dox.  Just  about  everyone  in  ^tfon  toward  dealing  with 
home;  "peace  people"  despair-  the  Unite<i  States  is  potentially  fhesS  nrobYems  "^^""^^  ^" 
ing  to  make  any  significant  a  revolutionary,  or,  at  least,  a  piv^i^"*. 
change;  everyone  (exct-pt  Nel-  reformer,  in  that  he  is  dissatis-  How  can  we  convince  our- 
son  "fact-finder  Rockefeller  and  fied  but  powerless  and  is  well  selves  and  others  that  the  gun 
change;  every  (except  Nelson  aware  of  his  impotence.  But  at  is  really  at  our  heads  already? 
"fact-linder"  Rockefeller  and  the  same  time  he  can  still  be-  THERE  ARE  NUCLEAR  MIS- 
a  lew  others)  dispossessed,  not  ijeve  that  "American  Democ-  SILES  AND  CBW  WEAPONS  Dear  Justice:  from  Brandeis  will  join  us  in 
knowiJig  where  the  power  is  or  racy"  is  the  best  and  most  ef-  POINTED  AT  YOU  AS  YOU  i  have  just  received  a  di-  Conspiracy  Number  'II  this  fall 
how  to  get  it  and  use  it  to  make  feciive  system  .  .  .  even  when  SIT  READING  THIS.  Our  rectory  of  our  tenth  anniver-  in  the  streets  of  Chicago.  Frank- 
America  move.                                he  sees  the  conglomerates,  mil-  technology  is,  at  this  moment,   sary  reunion.  Pages  and  pages   ly    I   think    you'll    learn   more 

lion    dollar    subsidies    to    mil-  destroying   the    ecological    and   of  the  suburban  wasteland  un-  thereabout  Amerika,  and  what's 

lionaires      (free     enterprise?),  chemical   balance   of   the   only   fold  before  your  eyes.  When  I   needed  to  destroy  it  and  build 

and    the    bloated    military-in-  spaceship  that  the  human  race   fjjied   out    the   request   form   I   a  new  nation  than  in  Sociology 

dustrial  complex.  Noone  seems  has.   In    1990   a   billion   people   listed  my  past  forty  arrests  and    lb.  You'll  be  able  to  discover 

to  know  how  to  stop  spending  will    starve    to    de«th,    if    we   a  history  of  my  LSD  trips.  Ob-   a    bit  more   about   yourself    in 

money  on  the  War  on  Poverty  haven't    already    been    toasted,   viously    the   fellow    classmates   Lincoln    Park     than    in    Ford 

in  Asia  and  get  it  back  where  poisoned,     asphyxiated.     A   of  '59  did  not  consider  this  a   Hall.  Sitting  in  on  the  trial  in 

it  belongs,  strange  combination:  a  desper-   typical  Brandeis  success   story   the  Federal  Building  will  show 

Yet  when  someone  else  tries  ate      need      for      security/im-   as    they    deleted    it    from    the   you    a    glimpse     of    how    the 

four  hours  a  day,  they  would   to    shift    America's    priorities;  mortality   and   an   overwhelm 

ing  drive  towards  suicide. 


AREN'T  YOU  GLAD  YOU 
LIVE  IN  A  COUNTRY  THAT 
LETS  PEOPLE  LIKE  YOU 
SAY  THAT  KIND  OF  THING, 
FUZZY? 

For  every  human  being  I 
talked  to,  I  drove  by  10,000. 
Even  if  1  had  worked  twenty- 


I 


catalogue.    Maybe    they    were   courts  are  used  to  stifle  dissent 
right,  after  all  I  did  miss  the    in  a  way  that  Ol'  Max  didn't  get 


Macrnfis  Discusses  Senate 


The  Faculty  Senate  Council 
and  several  Senate  members 
met  occasionally  during  the 
summer  to  consider  candidates 
for  Dean  of  Students  and  to 
draft  new  legislative  proposals  votes,  instead  of 
for  action  by  the  full  faculty,    plurality  system. 


would  replace  voice  votes  with 
mail  ballots.  It  may  also  in- 
clude a  provision  that  each 
Senator  must  receive  an  abso- 
lute majority    of    his    school's 

the    present 


The  Senate's  Chairman,  Pol 
itics  Professor  Roy  Macridis 
stressed  that  the  faculty  body 
is  a  lame-duck  Senate  and  that 
he  is  a  lame-duck  Chairman. 
In  the  past,  the  Senate  elect- 
ions have  been  held  in  June. 
However,  last  semester's  elec- 
tions were  postponed  due  to 
pending  proposals  for  a  change 
in  tlie  voting  procedure. 

The  new  proposal  will  al- 
low for  a  given  number  of  non- 
tenured   members  of   the   Sen 


Macridis  said  that  the  Sen- 
ate Council  will  meet  within  a 
week  and  that  the  Senate  will 
meet  before  the  en^  of  Septem- 


As  lone  as  the  last  two  left   annual  dance  this  year  (dance   into   very   heavy   in   I 
i^\^^"i:.\^e  %l^;1fi^  p.!:!   to  the  music  of  lister  Lanin)    Civilization  la   I  know 

trough 
1  beer 

^er  sin( 

Abbie    Hoffman 

Working  Class  of  '59 
Donations  and  Information: 
Tlie    Conspiracy,    28E   Jack- 
son Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Residence 

Transfers 


American 

nrf»      Amr»rirnn«i       ^f»nafr»r     Pii*:-     ^O    ^"^    IIIUSJC    cti    x>c;aici     ^a^y**,      >^i  viji^auwn  id.   x   «iivw   brother, 

semwil  Afro-Americans  do?   and   ot^er  «??o^tfd  revolution-   I  weM  through  it  all  ten  years 

ary  events.  Hope  some  oi  you   ago  and  1  been  trying  to  for- 

Well    suh,    if   you    all    mean   vvill  be  more  interested  in  the    get  it  ever  since. 
Nigras,    Ah    don't    believe    Ah   conspiracy   trial   than   my    fel- 
had  colored  folk  in   mind  one   low    classmates.    We    open    in 
way    or    the    other    when    Ah   ^.hc   World    Series   of  Injustice 
made  that  statement.  .  in  Chicago  on  September  24th. 

Strangely  enough,  a  repub-  Bobby  Scale,  chairman  of  the 
lie  just  might  work,  if  each  Black  Panthers,  ^^^1  1^.  ^/«f: 
and  every  citizen  actively  in-  ged  into  ^^>r^^.^»\,^J^^?"«^„f 
formed  and  involved  himself  will  Jerry  Rubin,  who  is  cur- 
in  community  and  national  ^^ntly  in  P^^^on  in  California, 
events.  I  no  longer  automatic-  Tom  Hayden,  R^^"'%,^D^vjJ» 
ally  write  off   the   John   Birch   I>ave  Dellmger,  John  Froimes, 

ever  since  the  convention  last 
year   been    followed    and    har- 


lassed  continually  by  the  FBI. 
I,  for  example,  face  some  30 
years  in  prison  on  a  variety  of 
trumped-up     charges     ranging 


In  addition  the  new  system    week  of  October  at  the  latest. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

responsible  for  the  single  room 
waiting  list,  as  well  as  taking 
care  ol   room   drawings. 

Both  Miss  Kaye  and  Mr.  Bi- 
anco expressed  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  more  quad 
autonomy  under  quad  director 
leadership. 

Mr.    Bianco    added    that    he 


ideas.  We're  open  for  ideas  and 
a  cogent  plan  of  attack." 

A  Transfer  Student  Com- 
mittee has  been  established  this 
year  with  the  purpose  of  bring- 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 
BOSTON  GLOBE 


Delivered  Dally 
To  Your  Mailbox 


.w^v.  ^v.v..^  ..,^^..«  ^.  ^^,.v....     Societv     thev     are     sincerelv   Lee   Werner   and   myself  have 

ber  to  prepare  the  proposal  for   ^o^ieiy,     xney     are     sjn<.ertjy    ._ ^, ,.^„  ^^^^ 

fn^iiHv   ronsideration  concerned  about   America,  and 

•  il  s«  ^v  hnnp  in  hrin.r  #hi^  ^^^vc   the  dedication   to  act  on 

«r«inli^^fnr?  <h^  f/rnffv  i^  ^hcir  beliefs.  They  even  want 
proposal  before  the  faculty  as   .,      ^     .,  -^^^^^,i 

soon     as     possible,"     Macridis  ^"^  ^^^"  repeaieci. 
said.      If  the   new   proposal   is       America    can    only    work    if 

not  adopted  by  the  faculty,  he  the  people  utilize  the  right  to   from'  "not"  fastening   my   seat- 
stated    that    the    new    Senate   act   on  their   beliefs.   Both   the   belt  on  an  airplane"  to  "feloni- 
would  be  elected  under  the  old  Demagogus     and     Rapscallions  ous    assault"    and    ''possesKion 
rules   "expeditiously."     Macri-   call    this    anarchy,    but    it    is   of  loaded  automatics." 
ate.      (No  junior    faculty    now    dis  expects  that  a  new  Senate   actually  the  only   way   that  a        what  is  happening  to  us  in         ,  ^.  .Mr.4^^oe4^^ 

serve  as  Senators.)  will  be  organized  by  the  third   republic  can  work,  by  building  Chicago  is  not  unusual  compared  f'  doine  some  v^rv  inn^vMitS 

a   park,    cleaning    up    a   block,   to  the  increasing  amount  of  ges-  1"^"?  "»^^fri^..,yf  9[.  J"??)?"yf 
teaching    something    to    some-    ^apo  repression  coming  down  in 
body.  What  is  needed  is  simply    ^y\q    country.     Butcher    John 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  work  if  this    ivijtchell  thinks  he  can  stop  the 
world    is   to    remain    a    loving    revolution     by     rounding     up 

biological  sphere.  groups   of  people  and  labeling   in7'new  ^rans^e^Tudent^rnto 

If  you're  not  struggling  to  them  "ring-leaders.  It  has  only  closer  contact  with  the  rest  of 
straighten  out  this  mess,  you  whetted  our  appetites  for  vie-  ^he  student  body.  All  transfer 
are  killing  me  and  my  children,  tory  over  the  Pigs  that  rule  this  students  are  to  be  affiliated 
and  I  resent  it.  country.  We  hope  many  people   v/jtJi  a  dormitory  and  will  be 

invited  to  all  functions  held 
by  that  dorm,  and  will  be  able 
to  use  all  the  facilities  of  the 
dorm. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  lockers 
will  be  installed  in  Ford  Hall 
for  use  by  transfers.  Car  pool 
arrangements  will  be  made 
for  those  persons  in  need  of 
transportation,  and  a  bulletin 
board  in  Sherman  will  be  used 
to  list  information  on  transpor- 
tation and  living  space  avail- 
able to  oft-campus  students. 

Mr.  Bianco  also  noted  that 
eight  pinball  machines  would 
be  installed  on  campus.  All 
other  vending  machines  in 
dorms  have  been  removed. 

Council 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

ciary  plan  in  two  words:  "ter- 
ribly cumbersome."  He  is  at- 
tempting to  develop  a  simpli- 
fied proi>osal  to  replace  the 
pending  one,  which  he  believes 
is  not  particularly  pleasing  to 
either  students  or  faculty. 

Viertel 

In  another  matter,  Wein- 
gart  is  currently  working  on 
the  details  of  the  plan  to  hire 
John  Viertel  as  a  "community 
professor."  The  proposal,  ap- 
proved by  a  student  referen- 
dum last  spring,  would  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  Viertel  out 
of  SAF  funds. 

Viertel  was  a  German  in- 
structor last  year  and  is  now 
on  a  fellowship  to  complete  his 
doctoral  thesis. 
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Recommendations  in  the  aca- 
demic area  made  by  the  Five 
Estates  Conference  will  also  be 
considered. 

Finances 

Another  of  Mr.  Abram's  pri- 
orities for  this  year  will  be  to 
"try  to  continue  to  build  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Uni- 
versity." He  stated  that  he  is 
looking  into  "additional  ways" 
to  increase  revenues. 

The  President  intends  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  campus  build- 
ings —  especially  at  night  and 
during  the  summer  —  in  order 
to  raise  money  and  to  provide 
a  service  to  the  surrounding 
communities.  In  addition,  the 
Administration  is  "exploring 
the  possibility  of  a  Brandeis 
Book  of  the  Month  Club" 
which  would  involve  the  Uni- 
versity faculty. 

Although  a  tuition  increase 
is  "the  last  thing  one  wants  to 
do,"  Mr.  Abram  refused  to  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  another 
increase  next  year.  Last  spring 
the  second  tuition  boost  in  two 
years  was  announced. 

Abram  also  lists  action  on 
the  forthcoming  Cresap,  Paget, 
and  McCormick  consultants  re- 
port as  one  of  his  priorities.  He 
intends  to  treat  the  report, 
which  will  deal  with  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  Bran- 
deis, as  "an  informed  input  by 
objective  people." 

Curriculum 

In  addition  to  stressing  his 
interest  in  academic  change, 
Abram  cautioned  that  change 
will  not  come  "overnight,"  due 
to  factors  outside  the  Univer- 
sity. 

As  an  example,  the  President 


said  that  graduate  schools  slow 
curricular  reform.  "70%  of 
people  at  Brandeis  go  on  to 
professional  or  graduate  schools 
.  .  .  they  are  living  in  the  most 
intensely  educated  world  ever 
.  .  .  these  70%  have  to  be  rig- 
orously educated,"  he  noted. 

As  one  result  of  the  Five  Es- 
tates Conference,  President 
Abram  proposed  that  two  stu- 
dent representatives  act  as  vot- 
ing members  of  committees  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  at- 
tend full  Board  meetings. 

This  is  a  "highly,  symbolic 
act  which  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  from  every  level  there 
is  a  desire  to  take  into  account 
student  views,"  according  to 
the  President. 

In  his  proposal,  Abram  stipu- 
lated that  the  students  "be 
elected  by  the  entire  student 
body  in  a  campus-wide  election 
at  which  not  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  students  would  par- 


ticipate. Each  candidate  would 
have  to  receive  a  majority  of 
the  vote." 

In  an  interview  on  Monday, 
Student  Council  President  John 
Weingart  opposed  the  voting 
requirement  as  set  forth  by  the 
President;  he  noted  "the  stipu- 
lation of  having  60%  of  the 
electorate  vote  does  not  apply 
to  the  faculty  representatives" 
that  were  elected  to  serve  a 
similar  function  last  year. 
Weingart  said  he  intends  to 
press  for  elimination  of  the 
60%  requirement. 

The  President  declared  yes- 
terday that  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  stipulation  unfair.  He 
attributed  the  need  for  the 
minimum  requirement  to  the 
poor  voter  turnout  in  past  stu- 
dent elections. 

"I  think  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion for  those  who  truly  care 
to  show  their  caring  by  par- 
ticipation," he  concluded. 
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Commencement  69 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Brandeis'  18th  Commencement  was  held 
on  Sunday  morning,  June  8,  to  a  jull  house  in  Ullman  amphi- 
theater. Since  most  of  the  readers  of  this  issue  of  THE  JUS- 
TICE were  not  at  the  ceremony,  a  summary  of  the  event 
appears  below  by  Editor-at-Large  Jon  Quint  plus  excerpts 
from  the  three  speeches  delivered  during  the  proceedings. 
Photos  by  Ralph  Norman  and  Associates:  Jan  Presscr,  Betsy 
Ball,  and  Allan  Kaufman. 

The  Week  That 
You  All  Missed 

By  JON  QUINT 

Supposedly  at  the  final  moment  of  life,  one's  life  story 
rolls  past  the  eyes.  For  all  those  still  on  campus  for  the  end  of 
the  1968-69  academic  year  all  the  crises  of  those  previous  38 
weeks  were  distilled  into  the  Commencement  ceremonies.  It 
was  rather  fri^'htening  to  have  to  relive  it  all  in  under  two 
hours,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  upcoming  end  gave  solace. 

The  whole  ceremony  was  draped  in  its  traditional  medieval 
custom.  With  the  organ  blaring,  graduates,  followed  by  the 
faculty,  administrators,  and  guests,  paraded  into  Ullman  Am- 
phitheater. The  normal  solid  line  of  seniors  in  gowns  was 
broken  at  many  places  by  two  types  of  no>n-unilorm  garb. 
Several  seniors  shucked  or  altered  their  caps  or  gowns  for  a 
warlock's  or  cowboy's  hat  or  flowers,  while  on  the  backs  of 
many  gowns  were  full  length  renditions  of  the  red  strike  fist 
made  famous  at  Harvard.  The  number  of  fists  was  neither 
huge  nor  insignificant.  Leading  the  seniors,  both  ex-Student 
Council  President  Eric  Yoffie  and  Valedictorian  Justin  Simon 
wore  the  red  fist. 

Beside  the  normal  printed  program,  the  audience  was 
treated  to  a  blurb  from  those  who  organized  the  fist  wearing. 
As  usual  it  was  directed  at  the  University  and  President  Morris 
Abram:  "We  say  he  saved  the  University  and  lost  the  people 
...Our  generation  has  experienced  liberal  education  as  indoc- 
trination in  the  dominant  ideology — liberalism — of  a  nation 
that  is  imperialist  abroad  and  increasingly  repressive  at  home, 
a  society  where  despite  its  democratic  rhetoric,  all  too  few  have 
any  eflective  control  over  their  government  or  their  own  lives." 
In  past  years  the  valedictorian  had  spoken  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  proceedings  but  this  year  the  University,  not 
knowing  how  inflammatory  Justin's  speech  might  be,  moved 
his  slot  to  the  end  of  the  program,  effectively  preventing  any 
walkout  of  seniors. 

Also,  as  another  deterrent  to  protest,  the  Administration 
came  up  with  a  blue  ribbon  list  of  honorary  degree  recipients, 
who.  for  the  mo«t  part,  were  admired  by  students:  A.  Phillip 
Randolph,  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Ramsey  Clark,  Nor- 
man Cousins,  et  al. 

Knowing  they  had  to  stay, 
the  seniors,  m.assed  for  prob- 
ably their  first  time  since  Ori- 
entation in  September,  1965, 
sat  back  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove what  the  speakers  had 
to  say  and  to  smoke  pot. 

Two  men,  both  old  enough 
to  l>e  any  senior's  grandfather, 
spoke  to  rousing  student  and 
general  applause.  Roger  Bald- 
win, founder  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  drew 
continual  applause  and  a  con- 
cluding standing  ovation  to  his 
speeih  inspired  by  the  'theme' 
of  Commencement:  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  Rene 
Cassin,  Nobel  Prize  winner 
was  as  warmly  greeted  by 
those  who  heard  him  in  French 
or  read  his  speech  in  the  pro- 
vided translation. 

Though  the  speakers  reminded  one  of  the  past  year's  at- 
tempts at  rational  discourse.  Board  of  Trustees  Chairman  Law- 
rence Wien  brought  the  proceedings  back  to  reality.  In  wel- 
coming all  he  reminded  the  seniors  that  they  were  now  be- 
coming members  of  the  establishment  they  voiced  disapproval 
of.  The  welcome  was  not  well  received  by  the  seniors  and  it 
was  easy  to  relive  all  the  times  in  the  year  when  the  same 
confrontation  occurred,  on  less  cordial  and  more  active  grounds, 
grounds. 

To  the  relief  of  many,  Morris  Abram  said  little,  so  none 
of  the  sides  on  the  many  controversies  were  forced  to  react  to 
his  words  or  any  reaction  by  others  to  them. 

And  then  it  was  Justin's  turn  to  speak.  His  speech  had 
not  been  released  in  advance,  so  that  no  one  could  then  pre- 
pare a  reply  and  because  he  was  still  writing  it  as  the  others 
spoke.  Tlie  speech  rambled  through  most  of  the  issues  that  stu- 
dents took  up  over  the  past  year,  lending  sympathetic  support 
to  the  attitude  of  most  students.  The  audience  reaction  was 
amazing.  Applauded  by  seniors  when  he  defended  their  actions, 
the  silence  from  the  others  (parents,  friends,  alumni)  was  at 
times  deafening.  At  one  point  Justin  referred  to  a  criticism  of 
him  made  by  Morris  Abram:  "He  said  that  he  thought  I  was 
typical  of  the  white  students  who  lack  the  guts  to  condemn 
the  demonstration  in  Ford  Hall.  He  insisted  that  such  illegal 
actions  can  not  be  tolerated  in  a  democratic  society."  Before 
he  could  defend  his  position  the  non-seniors  applauded  the 
Abram  paraphrase  while  seniors  hissed. 

Later  on  in  the  speech  a  woman  towards  the  top  of  Ullman 
interrupted  Justin  apparently  exhorting  his  mother  to  "Take 
him  home!"  She  didn't,  but  Justin  did  warn  his  heckler  of  her 
"being  disruptive."  Commencement  certainly  had  everything. 
After  the  sandwiches  and  lemonade  in  Hamilton  every- 
one went  home  and  Brandeis  remained  moderately  deserted 
until  today.  Nothing  new  was  said  at  Commencement  and 
nothing  was  solved.   It  was  certainly  a  fitting  end  to  last  year. 


Roger  Bulduyin,  left,  speaks  with  Rene  Cassin  before  the  com- 
mencement ceremony. 


What 
That  Spi 

For  many  more  years  than 
the  twenty  of  the  Universal 
Declaration.  I  have  fought 
through  citizens'  organizations 
to  defend  impartially  anyone 
at  home  or  abroad  whose  rights 
to  equality,  freedom  and  justice 
are  violated  or  denied.  It  is  a 
large  order,  only  slightly  filled 
especially  in  these  dark  days  of 
a  disordered  world  of  arms  and 
strife.  By  the  test  of  years  I 
should  quit;  but  ever  fresh  and 
intriguing  challenges  draw  me 
on.  For  I  regard  these  human 
rights,  —  for  everyone  to  be 
free  to  be  one's  self,  to  be  treat- 
ed as  an  equal,  and  to  enjoy 
material  security  as  the  basis 
fo  ran  ultimate  world  order  of 
law,  and  so  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  ultimate  castastrophe. 
Peace  and  human  rigiits  are 
twins. 

For  the  first  time  in  history 
these    principles    have    found 
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By  RENE  CASSIN 

Since  the  creation,  despite 
the  isolated  conditions  under 
which  groups  of  people  lived 
for  thousands  of  years,  certain 
outstanding  men,  and  more 
particularly  ecclesiastics,  were 
fully  aware  of  the  dignity  of 
the  human  being  and  unity  of 
the  human  race.  On  many  oc- 
casions, the  Bible  stresses  the 
obligation  of  loving  one's  neigh- 
bor   as    oneself,   and    the  Ten 


Ramsey  Clark  at  the  Commencement  Banquet  in  Boston. 


Commandments  have  defined, 
in  a  large  measure,  duties  in  re- 
lation to  these  rights. 

At  certain  periods  of  history, 
immense  worldwide  movements 
came  into  being  in  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  earth,  to  blazon 
forth  the  principles  of  justice, 
liberty,  freedom  of  thought,  re- 
ligious belief,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  also  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  town  or  in 
the  government  of  the  nation. 
At  a  later  date,  freedom  of  the 
person,  the  equality  of  status 
between  men,  their  fraternal 
duties,  were  placed  in  evidence 
confronted  with  systems  of 
slavery,  violent  oppression  and 
despotic  government.  In  our 
day,  the  right  to  work,  to 
schooling,  to  health,  to  Social 
Security  and  a  certain  standard 
of  living  are  the  rights  which 
arc  asserted  by  the  constitutions 
of  all  nations. 

The  men  and  organizations 
commissioned  to  draw  up  the 
World  Charter  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  have  encountered  appre- 
ciable problems  and  have  been 
obliged  to  proceed  by  stages 
which  are  still  very  far  from 
the  ultimate  assigned  objective. 

The  World  Declaration  of 
1948,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
profited  from  two  immensely 
favorable  circumstances.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  drafted 
and  approved  at  a  period  im- 
mediately following  World  War 


n  when  the  entire  world, 
quivering  with  a  nameless  hor- 
ror, was  able,  with  ease,  to  in- 
still  into  the  governments  a 
sincere  desire  to  register  a  pro- 
test against  the  past  and  a  posi- 
tive constructive  policy  for  the 
future  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  persons,  whether  members  of 
already  developed  nations  or  of 
non-independent  or  backward 
peoples. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  general  princi- 
ples, comprising  standing  liber- 
ties and  rights  but  which  also 
includes  €>conomic,  social  and 
cultural  rights,  in  view  of  the 
solemn  character  of  recommen- 
dation of  the  Declaration  and 
the  absence  of  a  con^piilsory 
and  legally  binding  character, 
does  not  appear  to  have  affect- 
ed the  sovereignty  of  tbe  mem- 
ber nations.  If  in  the  late  of  48 
positive  votes,  there  arc  8  ab- 
stentions, no  one  of  tiiose  has 
been  substantiated  as  consti- 
tuting such  an  infringement  on 
the  sovereignty. 

It  is  to  be  noted  with  satis- 
faction, that  twenty  years  after 
its  adoption,  the  World  Hedara- 
tion  has  seen  its  alreaclv  uide 
scope  of  application  greatly  in 


haj 
of 
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ould  acJmit  that  its  appli- 

calBn  remain*?  basically  in  the 

hals  ol  the  nations  and  per- 

advnntageously  the  object 

pional  application  methods, 

ould  bo  unthinkable  for  it 

ne   r  to  ho  dependent  on  a  uni- 

vejnl  aulhoiity. 

orld    progression    with     a 
gr(fiJng    tendency     to     unity, 
ties  tlu-  call  of  the  human 
to   safeguard    the    sacred 
liberties  of  all  its  peoples, 
c\cr  hiu-nble  they  may  bo. 
will  cc;3i<'lude,  therefore,  by 
saj  ni;  tb.U  the  first  duty  of  the 
1(1  nations   today   with    re- 
s  to  peace,  is  to  ratify  and 
apfy  the  pacts  and  conventions 
coi  ernin^   the  rights  of  man, 
air  ady   adopted.    Should    they 
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creased.  All  newly  indepnident    pr«   o  to   be   inadequate     they 


states  or  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  have  declar- 
ed their  adherence. 

And  so  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  is  universal.  If 


wi  be  improved  upon  later  on. 
It  ^ould,  however,  be  a 
jri  vous  error  if  the  fruit  of 
tw  nty  five  years  of  labors 
w(  e  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
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RENE  SAMUEL  CASSIN 

Doctor  of  Laws 


ing  universal  equality,  nor 
ever  despaired  of  its  realiza- 
tion. His  passion  has  fused  a 
Descendant  of  prophets:  son   *''"«^  of  history  and  a  vision 

of  France;  grievously  wounded  ^!    '^"^/"^    destiny,    renewing 

in  the 


ASA  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 

Doctor  of  Laws 
Ever  in   the   mainstream   oj 


*; 


missionaries,  the  rich  per- 
qiiisite  oj  an  internationally 
ilistinfi lisJu'd  university  for 
ivhat  I  c  ihi'iucd  the  greater 
richfs  b/  «  luedy,  little-known 


r                                   ..  the  faith  and  pride  of  all   and   '^'^  nations  evolution  townrdf    >>grolro//r/rc    that   called    to 
first  great   war,  exiled  recreating  for   disillusioned   «  "^"^r  open  society,  he  stands  /^^  cokscimic 
m   the  second;   citizen   of  the  generations    Plato's    image    of   '<>'^«y  ««  "^^  ^^^ly  and  militant  \ 
world  who  received  the  ISohel  the    philosopher-statesman.   P^^^ph^f    of    his    people's   cm- 
Prize  for  Peace  in  1968  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  life's  devotion  WILLIAM  RAMSEY  CLARK 

to  international  justice;  Presi- 
dent, 1965-68,  of  the  European  Doctor  of  Laws 

founder   of   UNESCO   and,   in  that  law  is  the  servant,  not  the 


sade  for  their  full  measure  of 
rights  —  social,  economic,  po- 
liticalf  and  civil* 


1^48    'he  Thomm  Jefferson  of  master,  of  rich  ami  poor  alike  ■ 
,heVn„ed  Nal.ons   Unwersal  determined  spokesman  for  , he 


JOHN  USHER  MONRO 

Doctor  of  Humanities 


NORMAN  COUSINS 

Doctor  oj  Humane  Letters 

FJiWr,  author,  critic,  for 
more  than  luenty-five  years 
llie  Snturday  Review^s  plain- 
$pohfsman  for  the  American 
consn^'-ncv.  ],i  fhe  tradition  of 


Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  rights  of  defendants;  he  cham- 

working  in  this  endeavor  with  pions   the  credo  of  Louis  dI 

Brandeis    beloved    Eleanor  bitz  Brandeis  tha/ -,helrel 

Roosevelt;  he  has  never  mini-  est   menace  to  freedom  fs   an 

mized  the  difficulties  of  achiev-  inert  people.'* 


Once  Dean  of  Harvard  Col-  Thonun  Pame.  he  dissects  the 
lege,  now  Director  of  Fredi-  Irapdif's  of  a  Hiroshima  or  an 
man  Studies  at  Miles  Colhr  Anvncan  fihetto  with  a  deft, 
in    Alabama,    he    quietly    rr-  uncompromising  scalpel,  ex- 

"      i^m    to    the    healing 


changed,   in   the  spirit   of  if"'  /">^"'^. 
dedicated    nineteenth    century  ru\s  'V 


moral  imagination.** 


And  so  today's  struggles  fol- 
low these  American  traditions 
of  courageous  resistance  to  re- 
pression,   even    into    the   jails. 

And  in  precisely  the  same 
tradition  of  democracy,  the  stu- 
dent revolt  against  authori- 
tarian institutions  has  thrown 
out  its  challenge,  here  and  in 
foreign  lands.  Wherever  it  ex- 
presses the  resentments  and 
ideals  of  youth  it  aims  basical- 
ly, as  it  should,  simply  at  an 
effective  voice  in  the  decisions 
and  powers  that  govern  educa- 
tion. Though  violence  and  other 
coercive  tactics  of  any  struggle 
must  be  condemned  as  wrong 
means  to  right  ends,  the  im- 
pulses behind  them  are  the 
proper  basis  for  judgement.  De- 
fenders of  human  rights  should, 
while  rejecting  anti-civil  liberty 
methods,  welcome  those  im- 
pulses of  students  as  an  indis- 
pensable contribution  to  long 
overdue  reforms. 

For  half  these  twenty  years 
the  United  States  has  been  en- 
gaged in  foreign  wars  to  con- 
tain  Communist  expansion  far 
from  our  shores.  Wars  are  the 
enemies  of  human  rights.  They 
have    diverted    our    resources 
from  domestic   reforms   to   in- 
tolerable wastes   in  wars,   one 
more  unjustified  than  the  other 
and  imposed  on  our  youth  an 
indefensible   draft  law.   They 
have  militarized  American  hfe 
at  critical  points,  including  our 
colleges  and  universities,  whose 
commitment  to  learning  should 
be  inhospitable  to  partnership 
with  the  business  of  war. 

But  despite  the  pressures  and 
struggles  of  an  era  of  change, 
the  rights  of  Americans  in  law 
have  made  in  these  twenty 
years  an  unprecedented  ad- 
vance. Indeed,  only  those  pres- 
sures and  struggles  inspired  the 
acts  of  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  which 
constitute  a  virtual  revolution 
in  the  scope  and  nature  of 
rights,  political  and  economic. 

The  newer  economic  and 
social  rights  have  fared  as  well, 
_  social  security.  Medicare, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  protec- 
tions of  the  welfare  state.  Only 
recently  has  the  government 
discovered  the  right  to  cat.  and 
not  to  live  in  a  ghetto.  The  pro- 
tections will  expand,  whatever 
party  is  in  ofTicc;  they  get  votes. 

It  is  easy  to  be  unhappy  with 
much  in  American  life,  as  with 
the  state  of  the  world.  But  a 
democracy  by  its  nature  offers 
us  choice  and  confusion.  Plato 
hit  it  right  in  his  day:  "Democ- 
racy is  a  charming  form  of  gov- 
ernment, full  of  variety  and 
disorder,  dispensing  a  sort  ot 
equality  to  equals  and  unequals 
alike."  But  ours  works,  when 
we  sometimes  lose  our  balance, 
we  recover. 

We  do  not,  however,  export 
abroad  what  we  practice  at 
home.  American  power  as  a  sort 
of  world  policeman  against 
Communism  fears  democratic 
struggles  abroad,  and  allies  us 
with  dictators  whose  dubious 
merit  is  solely  their  anti-Com- 
munism. If  we  had  done  as 
much  for  world  democracy  as 
we  have  against  communism, 
human  rights  would  be  on 
much  stronger  grounds. 

But  we  will  not  so  continue, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  our 
freedoms,  like  our  survival, 
are  inseparable  from  man- 
hind's.  Out  of  the  agonies  of  a 
world  in  transition  from  old 
wrongs  to  new  rights,  we  can 
begin  to  see  the  dim  outlines 
of  an  ordered  world  under  law. 
These  twenty  years  of  revolu- 
tionary changes,  with  their 
hopes  and  defeats,  are  on  y  the 
b?&ing  of  what  faith  in  the 
finu?c  should  tell  us  is  the 
power  of  mankind  to  shape  its 
Kny  by  the  a|e-old  visions 
of  equality,  freedom,  and  jus 
tice. 


ROCER  NASH  BALDWIN 

Doctor  of  Laws 

National  Chairman  emeritus 
—  and  at  eighty-four  still  its 
revered   consultant  —  of   the 
American   Civil  Liberties   Un- 
ion he  helped  to  found  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.   Ven- 
erable   champion    of    the    un- 
popular,   the    unrepresented, 
the  unfairly  threatened  wheth- 
er   radical    or    conservative, 
leftist,    or    rightist,    labor    or 
management,  rich   or   poor, 
Arab   or  Jew,  ally  or  former 
foe.  He  has  stood  foursquare  in 
every  changing  word,  staunch 
to  the  true  north  of  his  own 
integrity  and  to   the  doctrine 
of    liberty    for    all.    He    has 
sought   not   personal    triumph 
but  victories  for  the  rights  of 
persons,  and  he  is  today  syn- 
onymous with  the  sound,  sweet 
apple  which  bears  his  Pilgrim 
forebears'    name.     (From    the 
Honorary  Degree  Citation) 

Valedictory 


Top-  Dr   I    Milton  Sachs  oj  the  Politics  Department,  lejt,  talks 
with  A.  Phillip  Randolph  before  the  academic  procession. 

Bottom-  Heller  School   Dean   Charles  Schottland  accompanies 
Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  into  the  amphitiieaier. 
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Justice  Meeting  for  New  and  Returning  Students:  7  p.m 


•# 


Tust-in  Time:  Goodbye,  Waltham 

^  ...  i^j  -._! 1   :^    A«v«Ai>i/to  ♦/!  ^i/nkfk  im  to  il 


Brandeis  is  a  Jewish  university.  Basic  to  the 
teachings  of  Judaism  is  the  commitment  to  do 
rstly  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly.  That  our 
willingness  to  deal  honestly  with  ourselves  and 
with  our  society  is  the  true  test  of  ^f  \^»^' J^.^^^^";- 
tral  to  our  history.  I  implore  B'^^djeis  Un  ver- 
sity  and  all  those  who  are  associated  with  it,  to 
live  up  to  your  faith  and  join  in  an  effort  to 
overcome  the  resistance  in  our  society  to  the 
liberation  of  those  who  are  oppressed.  I  main- 
tain that  if  Brandeis  were  a  truly  Jewish  uni- 


versity dedicated  to  the  ethical  and  historic 
nrinciples  of  Judaism,  that  most  of  us  would 
not  now  be  graduating.  By  filling  up  this  um- 
versUy  with  middle  and  upper  class  students 
we  close  this  school  to  those  people  who  need 
we  Close  m     ^^^^^  ^^^  repression  of  poverty 

nnd  racism   and  become  aware  of  what  freedom 
and  racism,  anc^   ^^^^  Brandeis  prides  itself  a? 

i  mini-Harvard  is  not  a  credit  to  our  conunitj 


^dueation    o  escape  the  repression  o    poverty 
d  radsm   and  become  aware  of  what  freedom 
n  be  foT'them.  That  Brandeis  prides  itself  as 
a  mini-llarvard  is  not  a  credit  to  our  cominit- 
meTt  to  democracy,  but,  rather  a  manifestation 
S  our  unwillingne^  to  challenge  the  forces  in 
society  that  keep  a  quarter  of  our  popula- 
^®*^^*^_^, '!,  K i^a.^v  «nd  *»xnloitation.  It  is 


nated  school  in  America  to  wake  up  to  its  com- 
mitment to  social  equality.  All-out  efforts  by 
this  university  are  needed  to  allow  Brandeis  to 
avoid  the  racism  implicit  in  its  current  direc- 
tion This  is  the  message  of  Ford  Hall  and  of 
the  300  students  who  were  willing  to  risk  severe 
disciplinary  punishment  to  support  the  immedi- 
ate implementatipn  of  the  Black  students  de- 
mands. They  must  be  met.  I  am  asking  Bran- 
deis to  be  consistent  with  its  publicly-expressed 
values  and  to  have  the  courage  to  be  a  JcwisU 

university. 

•         *         • 

America  has  reached  a  very  critical  point  in 
its  history.  Student  activism,  which  has  focused 
the  attention  of  American  society  on  the  heinous 
imperialistic  war  in  Vietnam,  has  come  into 
great  criticism.  As  it  v;as  soon  discovered  tliat 
student  militants  protesting  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam  were  not  out  to  destroy  America,  so 
too  do  I  hove  confidence  that  it  will  be  discov- 
ered that  this  criticism  of  universities  will  be 
recognized  as  valid  and  that  concrete  programs 
for  change  will  be  worked  out  cooperatively. 
Let  us  not  succumb  to  the  McCarthy ile  atempts 
to  discredit  and  dismiss  student  activists  by 
charging  that  they  are  trying  to  destroy  the 
University,  without  ever  identifying  the  specilic 
students  involved.  '' 

The  Presidents  of  Brandeis  and  the  United 
States  have  so  distorted  the  word  violence  to 
make  it  applicable  to  any  challenge  to  their 
power  and  their  decisions.  Many  of  you  are 
yourselves,  or  know  people  who  are  fed  up  with 
student  activism.  1  say  this  to  you:  that  if  you 
desert  Brandeis  because  you  are  unwilling  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  struggle  lor  mean- 
ingful change  is  not  something  you  can  buy  and 
that  comes  easy,  then  it  will  be  you  who  destroy 
Brandeis. 

With  the  exception  of  one  single  class,  no 
demonstration,  no  sit-in,  no  building  occupation 
has  ever  disrupted  the  process  of  learning  at 
Brandeis.  No  student  has  ever  been  barred  from 
a  class  by  demonstrators,  nor  have  classes  ever 
been  stopped. 


lion  01  pressed  by  poverty  and  exploitation.  It  is 
true  that  a  number  of  our  students  are  on 
^scholarship  although  funds  for  .such  pt.rposes 
dwindle  each  year. 


It  is  true  that  we  have  a 


nroi^ram  which  brings  a  small  number  of  poor 
Blacks^nd  even  smaller  number  of  poor  whites 
fo  this  campus  to  study.  BUT,  it  is  also  true 
to  tnis  canipu  _  .-.^-^st  of  this  university 

ii"to  serve  both  the  values  and  the  i   . 

the  middfe  and  upper  classes  by  training  the 

fuUifS  controllers  of  our  corporate  society. 

I  su 

suc^ircnt^nccd-o?  ■constructive  vehicles   for 

lo%  economi'c;fiy"and  socially  oppressed. 

♦  *  ♦ 

What  I  am  trying  to  convey  to  you  is  a  need 
for  Brandeis  and  for  every  other  white-domi- 


Sa  %e  peSominanrinterest  oif  this  university 
l^'r.  .4-ve  both  the  values  and  the  interests  of 
idle  and  upper  classes  by  training  the 
controllers  of  our  corporate  society, 
ecest  that  the  unique  contribution  that 
lool  can  make  to  our  society,  which  is  in 
•n    ureat   need    of   constructive   vehicles   for 
Mai  change,  is  that  Brandeis  open  its  campus 


H.I.H.  Princess  Ashraj  Pnhlavi,  left,  with  Presi' 
dent  Abram  and  Mrs.  King. 


Thursday,  Feldberg  Lounge 
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GO  BACK  TO  "CLASS" 
WITH  A~'^'^^'''^'"^BRAND 


CASSEHE 

RADIO 
RECORDER 

39'" 

REG.  49.9S 


YOUR  1970 

RADIO  SHACK 

CATALOG  IS 

READY  NOW ! » 

BET  YOUR  FREE  COPy  TOOAY 

fln^^L"*"'"  5"*«  STORE 
AND  THIS     ,.,^g^ 

FREE 

4X  FRESNEL  LENS 
MAGNIFIER 
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2SPEED 
RECORDER 

88 

REG.  24.95 


You  don't  need  a  •'degree'  to  see  that  Radio 
Shack  has  the  largest  savings  and  selection 
on  EVERYTHING  in  tape  recorders  -  from 
portables  (both  cartridge  and  reel  to  reel) 
for  classroom  use  -  to  professional  quality 
stereo  units  for  language  and  music  stu 
dents.  So  this  fall,  go  back  to  class  the 
"space  age'  way  with  a  tape  recorder  from 
Radio  Shack! 

P  S  Don't  for«t  to  pick  up  recording  TAPE  (cartridee  and  reel- 
to  reeirandEVtRYTHING  you  need  tor  "first  class"  recording 


CASSETTE 

AC/ BATTERY 
RECORDER 
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BAHERY 
POWERED 
RECORDER 

2495 

REG.  29.95 
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A.  Cassette  with  AM  Radio  has  stop,  fast  forward, 
rewind  play  record,  volume  control,  includes  ear- 
phones,  batteries  record  level  meter  and  remote 
control  mike  with  stand.       #14-855 

I.  2  SPEED  CAPSTAN  DRIVE  RECORDER  —  VA'*  reels 
hold  up  to  600  feet  of  tape  records  and  plays  at  VA 
•r  r/s  IPS,  liKhtwei^tit,  compact  size,  complete  with 
remote  control  mike,  4  batteries  and  magnetic  ear- 
phone.      #14-792 


C.  4  I.  8  TRACK  CARTRIDGE  TAPE  PUYER  —  Here's 
a  compact  3  piece,  self  contained  stereo  entertain- 
ment center  at  a  price  you've  been  hoping  for.  Acous- 
tically matched  separate  speakers.  Tone  control,  au- 
tomatic channel  selector,  separate  left  and  right  vol- 
ume controls.  It  has  a  convenient  illuminated  track 
indicator.  Cabinets  are  finished  in  good  looking  wal- 
nut grain  —  handsome  enough  to  harmonize  with  any 
room  decor.     #14-984 


D.  AC/BAHERY  RECORDER  —  Single  knob 
function  control,  automatic  level  control,  cas- 
sette ejection  lever,  remote  control  micro- 
phone, measures  10y2"9"K2y4''.  ^  14-858 

E.  BAHERY  POWERCD  RECORDER  —  Easy  to- 
use  pushbutton  controls  separate  record  and 
erase  heads,  ZVa**  reels  with  600  ft.  of  tape, 
records  at  V/%  or  VA  IPS.  Includes  batteries, 
mike,  reel  of  tape,  tape,  take  up  reel.  #  H-TB.'S 


Realistic    TAPE  RECORDERS— EASY  ON  THE  EAR— EASY  ON  THE  BUDGET 


i-^' 


P^ 


«» 

z^"' 
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CASSETTE  CARTRIDGES 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  STEREO  AND  MONO  RECORDINGS  —  An 
excellent  tensilized  polyester  recording  tape.  Polyester 
wafer  pads  with  anti-static  lubrication.     #44-606 


^l^ofiiMe 


TAPIMeOIMlJ 


-at- 


Realistic  "^"909" 
3-SPEED,  7 "  Reel 
RECORDER 

Our  "Bargain"  Recorder 
with  all  the  "Status" 
Features! 


ktltetataiMkfetuiifiMiiiHii 


Includes  costly  extras  like  a  die-cast  mode  selector 
and  a  speed  selector.  Plays  and  records  4-track 
stereo  and  monaural  tapes.  FM  multiplex  stereo 
cast.       #14  909 
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Interview  with  Diamandopoulos 


(Continued  from  Pare  1) 
Diamandopoulos  added,  **I 
think  there  will  be  a  further 
lightening  of  the  growth  rate 
of  the  University  this  year." 
He  urge«d  that  students  be 
fli-tJve  in  the  planning  of 
;jcademic  priorities  through 
IheJr  deparlaments. 

Professor  Diamandopoulos 
f.aid  that  the  department«, 
inhool  councils  and  a  com- 
mission headed  by  Wil- 
Jiam  Haber,  Dean  Emeritus 
of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science  and  the  Arts  of  the 


University  of  Michi^n  will 
be  involved  in  planning  pri- 
orities. 

Theater  Arts 

In  answer  to  a  question  on 
the  debate  in  the  Theater 
Arts  Dept.  over  the  relative 
merits  of  the  academic  and 
production  aspects  of  the  de- 
partment, Diamandopoulos 
commented  that  the  role  of 
the  department  *'must  be 
determined  by   itself." 

He  said  "we  are  commit- 
ted to  seeing  the  theatre  sur- 
vive." "I  don't  believe,"  he 
added,  "the  distinction  be- 
tween academic  and  produc- 


GORDONS 


LIQUOR  STORES 


•  DRIVE-IN  PUKMe  .  KOMPI  DEllVEtY  .  PRIVATE  UK  . 
•  S^  PIEICE  DKniBUIOR  .  SERVING  WUIHAM  & 
.  .        MWROUNDINt  10WNS 

PARTV  SERVICE 


Party  -  Banquet  •  Industrial  and 

Commercial  Accounts  Our 

5pecia!ty 

The  Most  Complete  line  of 

Imported  &  Domestic  Beers, 

Wines,  liquors. 

IF  YOU  Cn  n  AT  GORDON'S  •  IT  HAS  TO  BE  MOO 


BARTENOCR  •  GLASSWARE 
BAR  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 

Cftorpe  Accounts  oni 
Cicdit  Cards  Accepted 


WALTHAM 

GORDON'S 
WEST  END 

867   MAIN  ST. 
WALTHAM 

SOUTH   SIDE 

577   MOODY   ST. 

WATERTOWN 

Gordon's  Wotertown 
Fomily  Liquor  Store 


WEST   END 

893-1900 

893-1901 
893-1276     > 

SOUTH   SIDE 

894-2771 


924-4347 

40  MT.  AUBURN   ST. 


tion  aspects  of  theater  either 
describes  the  problem  of  the 
department  or  specifies  the 
categories  along  which  it 
must  redefine  its  goals." 

The  Dean  revealed  that 
Jan  Kessler,  Instructor  in 
Mime,     has     resigned.      Mr. 

Kessler's  dismissal  by  the 
Theater  Arts  Department 
last  December  sparked  a 
storm  of  student  protest. 
Kessler  was  reinstated  in 
January  by  Dean  Diamando- 
poulos, after  discussion  with 
mime  students.  The  local 
American  Association  of 
University  Professors  later 
investigated  the  incident  and 
found  that  there  were  ir- 
regularities in  his  dismissal." 

Change 

The  Dean  observed  that 
he  is  ''impressed  by  the  cla- 
mor for  change,"  but  cau- 
tioned that  one  must  "keep 
in  mind  the  goals  and  start- 
ing points  of  change." 

"There  are  many  ideas  in 
a  traditionally  defined  cur- 
riculum which  can  be  given 
a  new  interpretation  and  can 
attract  the  interest  of  n.„ny 
studejits,  committed  and  un- 
committed," he  said. 

Diamandopoulos  also  no- 
ted that  a  University  "must 
have  a  common  faith  .  .  . 
faitih  in  man's  capacity  to  be 
self  corrective."  "My  faith 
in  Brandeis  still  remains, 
what  really  matters  is  that 
the  students  have  native 
intelligence"  and  they  don't 
betray  or  abandon  it,  he 
added. 
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Go  Back-to-Scbool 
by  way  of 
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BODY  SHIRTS 

BELL  BOTTOMS 

EDWARDIAN  STYLING 

GENUINE  USED 
MEANIE  •  MAX!  GOATS 

$29.99 


350  MOODY  ST.,  WllTNim    693 1221    OfM  «•'■  •■<■  ''*.  -ill  1M 


WALTHAM 
SUPER   MARKET 

Where  You'll  Always  Find  "Quality 
at  the  Right  Price" 

840  MAIN  ST,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


The  Burgers  Are  Bigger  At 

KIHG 

881  Moody  Street,  Waltham 


Cool 
Your 

Thlngs^. 

SSB  Refrigerator 

Contoct: 

Student  Service  Bureau 

REFRIGERATOR  RENTAL  SERVICE 

via  Booth  in  Center  of  Compus  or 
Box  in  Moilroom 


IT'S  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH   FRIES. 

BRING  THE  FAMILY  — 
HAVE  A   BALLI 


FREE   FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


OHer  good  only  with  this  coupon  ot 

BURGER   KING 

OHcrs  Expires  Ocr.  2,  1969.   Void  Where  Prohibited. 


HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 
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BILL'S  TRADING   POST 

235   NEWTON  STREET,  WALTHAM 

Just  a  little  bit  different 

brie  a  braes,  used  furnifure,  onfiques,  desks,  lomps,  cboirs,  bookcos«s 

open  from  1-9 
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A  NEW  JOIl^T 


o 


WeVe  Number  One! 


Warren 


If  you  can  make  it  to  Shea 
Stadium  for  the  World 
Series  next  month,  come  well 
prepared.  Minimum  provi- 
sions include  iron  lunges,  a 
white  handkerchief  (to  wave 
bye-bye  to  knocked  out  pitch- 
ers), and  a  white  sheet 
(with  a  message,  not  a 
hood).  Arrive  early  for  your 
ticket,  because  you  won't  get 
in  otherwise. 

The  New  York  Metropoli- 
tans seized  first  place  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  a  date  to  tell  your 
children  about.  Especially  if 
you  were  there.  A  date  firmly 
placed  in  the  lore  of  New 
York.  When  not  shouting, 
"Hotdogs,  get  ya  hot  franks, 
heah,"  I  watched  the  game  and 
the  scoreboard.  Met  fans  used 
to  watch  the  scoreboard  as  if 
they  wereGiantor  Dodger  fans, 
crusty  relics  of  another,  also 
fanatic  era.  When  the  Phillies 
broke    through   for   3    runs   in 


the  bottom  of  the  eighth  to  seal 
the  do(Hn  of  the  Cubs,  a  roar 
erupted  across  the  stadium. 
"WE'RE  NUMBER  1,"  we 
chanted.  "WE'RE  NUMBER  1," 
again  and  again,  the  most  mar- 
velous chant  in  sports  €K5hoed 
across  Big  Shea  from  the 
throaU  of  the  27,000  faithful. 
As  the  once  mighty  Cubs  fell 
for  the  seventh  straight  time, 
choruses  of  "Good-bye  Le-oh," 
began  among  those  most  ex" 
cited  or  drunk.  It  is  a  song 
with  only  two  \vords,  no 
rhythm,  an  updated  version  of 
the  NY.  Giants  longtime  hit, 
"Goodbye  Allie." 

The  crowd  was  as  diverse  as 
the  city  itself — everyone  is  a 
Met  fan.  Fans  breathlessly 
await  the  latest  exploits  of 
Jones,  Seaver,  Agee,  Swoboda, 
Shamsky  and  McGraw.  Crowds 
in  New  York  are  the  greatest, 
where  part  of  the  show  occurs 
in  the  stands.  At  Shea  and  the 
new  Garden,  the  fans  put  on  a 
show    with    their    imaginative 


banners  (Hodges  for  President, 
Seaver  for  Vice;  We're  Number 
1  a  recent  addition);  Hicks- 
ville  Little  League  Loves  the 
Mets;  Astoria  Says  Let's  Go 
Mets),  the  unbelievably  in- 
tense screaming,  the  classic 
standing  ovation  (as  automatic 
for  Agee  and  Jones  as  it  was 
for  Reed  and  Frazer  of  the 
Knicks  in  April). 

The  other  day,  Jonathan 
Schwartz,  an  announcer  on 
WNEW-FM  compared  the  Mets 
to  the  '67  Red  Sox.  So  even  if 
you  weren't  there  in  person, 
Boston  people,  you  can  relate 
to  the  Mets  by  recreating  the 
feeling  that  those  Red  Sox 
created. 

A  fan  excitedly  told  his 
neighbor,  "I  haven't  felt  like 
dis  since  da  Dodgahs."  We're 
Number  1  has  replaced  Let's 
Go  Mets.  And  the  Cubs  heard 
it  too,  100  miles  away  in 
Philadelphia. 


:   Follow  The  College  Group 

MEN'S  SLACKS    $5 
from  o  well-known  N«fionoi  Monufocturer 
(Slightly  irregulors)  Sises  27-40  All  LengHis 

MEN'S   SKIP  AND   SWEATERS 
(SMARTLY   STYLED   $3   AND   UP) 

MISSES  SWEATERS— EXCITING  NEW  FALL  STYLES  AND  COLORS 
$2-$3-$4  AND  UP  SIZE  34-40 

SLACKS  AND  SKIRTS — Coordinoted   Styles  and   Colors    $8 

:  Wesfarknits  Factory  Store 

Laaa 


940  Moin  Street  (Route  20),  (Bonks  Squore),  Wqlthom 
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J.  HARRIS  B.  sr\5__^5^    REG.   PHARM. 
576  SOUTH  ST.,      TEL.  894-2290    WALTHAM.  MASS. 

BONNE  TEIL  BEAUTY  BONUS 

A  2  oz.  Plastic  Trial  &  Travel  size 
with  the  regular  8  oz.  bottle. ..$3.50 


Try  just  2  ozs.  of  Ten«0«Six  Lotion*  and  see  how  clear,  bright  and 
honest  your  skin  can  look.  (If  there's  any  doubt,  return  the  big 
8  oz.  bottle  for  a  complete  refund.)  Ten»0«Six  is  the  remarkablo 
facial  lotion  that  cleanses  deeply,  helps  clear  skin  problems,  and 
normalizes  dry,  oily  or  half-and-half  skin.  Now's  the  time  to  try 
Ten«0'Six  Lotion.  A  2  oz.  plastic  traveler  to  sample  first,  then 
the  8  oz.  shelf  size  to  keep  your  complexion  clear  and  beautiful. 
Honest 


WORK  ON 

THE  JUSTICE 

>  4-  > 

Find  Out  How 
\    Fddberg 

\  (Sherman) 

4>  ^  > 

7  P.  M.  Tomorrow 
Refreshments 


»  A  Belaled 

»  Happy  Birthday  To 
Si  RANDY  SHERMAN  S 
From  The  Justice 


TYPEWRITERS 

Stondord  ond  Electric 

PETER  PAUL  OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Repoired  —  Rented  —  Sold 

1 1  Pine  Street 
Wolthom  893-8920 

(Opposife  Embassy  Theatre 
Parking  Lot) 


Headquarters 

•  BELL  BOTTOMS 

$498 

•  BOOTS 

•  LEVIS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  ARMY  FIELD 

JACKETS  $5.98 

•  TURTLENECK 

JERSEYS  $2.98 

•  BLUE   CHAMBRAY 

SHIRTS  $1.98 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433  Mass.  Ave. 
Cenfrol  Squore,  Cambridge 


The  BrandeU  Film  Coni- 
mittee  will  show  Buster 
Keaton's  The  Navigator  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  1  (SAF: 
free;  non-SAF:  .50)  The 
Committee  will  also  present 
On  The  Waterfront  with 
Marlon  Brando  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  October  3. 
(SAF:  .50;  non-SAF:  $1.00.) 
Both  films  will  be  shown  in 
Gerstenzang    123   at   7   p.m. 

The  Afro-American  Soci- 
ety will  present  a  Black  Ori- 
entation Show  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  4  at  8  p.m. 


FILMS 

We  hove  b««n  r«quett«d  by  tfi«  Film 
Committee  to  print  the  following: 
•nee  Off  interest  in  mothemorics.  If 
Due  to  tlie  vorioui  misprints  in  the 
school's  publications  pieose  disregard 
•II  schedules  except  the  officiol 
schedule  put  out  by  the  film  commit- 
to*.  Thot  it  the  only  correct  one. 

ATTENTION   SENIORS! 

Yearbook  portraits  will  be  token  from 
October  6fh-10th  in  Sydcmon  7.  Sign- 
up sheets  will  be  posted  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  in  the  library.  Moke  your 
oppointment  nowl 

'RITHMETICP 

Announcing  on  eKperimentol  non» 
credit  non-course  in  mathematics.  It 
is  meont  for  people  with  little  experi- 
ence  of  interest  in  mothematics.  if 
interested,  please  contoct  Mich  o el 
Spivak,  Goldsmith  304. 
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Dean  Onorato  Seeks  October  15  Moratorium  Called 
Students  Viewpoints  To  Demand  End  to  Vietnam  War 


Newly    appointed     Dean    of   tempt  to  place  them  in  other 
Students       Richard       Onorato   colleges, 
hopes   that   students   with   "in-        as    a     result,    the    students 


By  CHRIS  FINEMAN 

novative  good  ideas"  as  well  as   asked  that  they  be  ad m it-ted  as  Students  and  faculty  from  oyer  200  colleges  and  universities,   outraged   with   the 

those  with  specific  questions  or  freshmen     to     Brandeis      The   P^'^^ent  administration's  continued  involvement  in  Vietnam,  have  decided  to  prote.st  the 
problems  will  take  them  to  his  Dean  reported  that  he  did  not   ^^^  by  calling  for  an  October  15  moratorium  on  classes  and  other  university  activities. 

respond  to  this  request  so  as  The  organizers  hope  that  activities  willnot  be  limited  to  the  academic  community. 

Leafletting,  petition  drives  urging  city  officials  to  pass  resolutions  to  stop  the  war,  and 
vigils  are  now  being  planned  in  many  communities. 

^*''^"  ern  may  speak.     This  demon- 

Starting    at    3:30    in    the  stration    will    be    matched    by 

afternoon  of  October  15,  fa'r'^S^,'*T^"f^'hn.i??h '"  "'^" 
fion'-'hi^'^'d"  Hr'aXipa^e;  T'^""  ^'^^^  ^ "^^«*  Z*^**-*-  groups  of  students,  faculty,  Ir^  How^T.^octo^  T^^ 
l^phas'llinT  hi/"  rore^'s'^'  ieWew\nhe"L\"  c^s^"""^  and  other  concerned  citizens  only  the  beginning.  Expanded 
"broker  of  student  interest"  rrZ  **'/"*  I  ^  \,  .  ^^om  the  Boston  area  will  demonstrations  are  being 
oroKer    oi    siuaenx    mierebi.  ^^    outcome   of    this   effort    march    onto    Boston    Common,   planned  each  month,  escalating 

(Continued  on  Page  6)  where  Senator  George  McGov-    ii"t»i  the  war  is  ended.     Each 

month  the  Moratorium  will  be 


office. 

Onorato  expects  that  a  chan-  not  to  "undermine"  the  essen- 

neling  of  student  ideas  and  ex-  tially    "academic"    decision    of 

pectations    through    his    office  the  TYP  Committee.     On  the 

ivill  alter  the  role  of  the  Dean  suggestion    of    Assistant    Dean 

of  Students  Williams,     the     administration 

decided  to  begin  an  immediate 

'•Traditionally,  the  job  has  effort  to  place  the  four  stu- 
had    a    largely     clerical     func 


During  his  first  two  weeks  in 
office.  Dean  Onorato  was  faced 
with  a  potential  crisis  involv- 
ing four  former  Transitional 
Year  Program  Students. 

The  students,  Joseph  Reese, 
James  Graham,  John  O'Neil 
and  Ricardo  Boales,  were  not 
accepted  for  admission  to 
Brandeis  as  freshmen  follow- 
ing the  end  of  last  year's  TYP 
program.  A  committee  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  administra- 
tors made  the  decision  not  to 
admit  the  four. 

The  students  did  not  subse- 
quently gain  admission  to  any 
other  colleges,  nor  did  the  Uni- 
versity place  them  in  any 
schools.  According  to  Onora- 
to, "not  enough  was  done"  on 
the  part  of  either  the  students 
or  the  University  to  place  the 
four. 

On  Tliursday  September  26, 
the  former  TYP  students  met 
with  Onorato  to  voice  their 
complaints  about  the  Univer- 
sity's handling  of  their  cases. 
Assis-tant  Dean  of  Students 
Thompson  Williams,  former 
TYP  staff  member  Carolyn 
Dean^  Dean  of  Admissions 
Frederick  Luddy,  Director  of 
Special  Recruitment  Donald 
Potts,  John  Weingart  '70, 
Debbie  Spitalnik  '70  and  Karl 
Springer  "71  also  attended  the 
meeting. 

Onorato  noted  that  "each 
student  felt  unable  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  TYP  Com- 
mittee' 'to  deny  them  readmis- 
sion.  In  addition,  they  charged 
that  Brandeis  had  failed  to  dis- 
charge    its    obligation    to     at- 


Council  Endorses 
Vietnam  Protest 

By  WENDY  MARX 

Student  Council  voted  last  Tuesday  to  support  the 
faculty  call  for  a  moratorium  against  the  Vietnam  War  on 
October  15. 

Council  also  considered  its  internal  structure,  and  fu- 
ture programs  at  the  meeting,   the  first  of  the  semester. 

The  moratorium  vote  was  eleven  in  favor,  one  opposed 
and  one  abstaining.  Council  also  agreed  to  send  individual 
letters  to  University  President  Morris  Abram  and  to  the 
University   deans,    urging   them   to    support   the   October    15 


protest. 


The     Council     established 


The  major  issue  facing 
the  Graduate  Student  Coun- 
cil, is  and  will  be,  housing. 
Gary  D  u  s  e  k.  Graduate 
Student  Council  President, 
told  The  Justice  Sunday  that 
the  organization  is  sponsor- 
ing a  "get-together"  next 
Thursday,  concerning  inte- 
gration of  the  Student  Union 
construction   crew. 

He  described  mo<ft  of 
their  problems  as  "easily 
rectifiable,"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  housing  Issue. 
The  university  currently  has 
a  possible  low  cost  grad 
student  housing  site  but  is 
waiting  for  a  donation  of  ap- 
proximaately  one  million 
proximately  one  million 
dollars. 


expanded  by  one  day. 

The  Moratorium  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National 
Americans  for  E>emocratic 
Action,  the  National  Student 
Association,  the*New  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee,  and  the  Na- 
tional New  Democratic  Coali- 
tion. 

At  Brandeis,  Maurice  Suss- 
man,  Professor  of  Biology,  is 
the  principal  organizer  of  cam- 
pus activity  for  Oct.  15.  Pro- 
fessor Sussman  and  his  com-  ^^  ^be  outside  world  that  the 
mittee  have  received  wide-  students,  staff  and  faculty  of 
spread  written  support  from  Brandeis  University  are  virtu- 
over  100  Brandeis  faculty  ^^^y  unanimous  in  their  un- 
members,  and  returns  are  still  shakable  demand  that  the 
coming  in.  United  States  immediately  an- 
Convocation  nounce  the  unconditional  with- 
rpr,^  ^^^  ...  .  drawal  of  all  of  its  combatant 
The    committee    supports    a  and  non-combatant  forces  from 


Professor  Maurice  Sussman. 


five     committees     which     will    convocation   of   the    University    Vietnam        .' 


attempt  to  accelerate  and 
implement  Council  decisions. 
The  Committees  are:  Educa- 
tional Policy,  to  deal  with 
the  questions  of  tenure  and 
grading;  Social  Problems,  to 
look  at  such  areas  as  rela- 
tions with  Waltham,  the 
Vietnam  War,  and  racism; 
Environmental,  to  evaluate 
residence,  the  dining  halls, 
and  rules;  Structure,  to  work 
with  the  student  union,  the 
constitution,  and  the  judi- 
ciary; and  Finances,  to  deal 
with  fund  raising,  SAF, 
and  the  Student  Service  Bu- 
reau. 

In  addition,  Council  voted 
to  pay  John  Viertel,  a  former 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Students  React  to  Protest  Regulations 


vt 


By  ROBERT  GUTTMAN 

"I  don't  really  care  about  these  rules.  I'm  a 
senior,  and  I'm  just  interested  in  getting  into 
graduate  school."  Such  apathy  is  the  normal 
student  reaction  to  the  new  protest  and  demon- 
stration rules. 

A  random  poll  of  about  fifty  students  indi- 
cates that  many  students  are  either  misinformed 
or  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  rules'  stipula- 
tions. Several  students,  like  the  one  above, 
never  read  the  rules  mailed  to  them  by  the 
administration. 

"I  was  away  all  summer,"  explained  the 
senior.  He  was  handed  a  copy  of  the  rules  to 
read,  and  then  quickly  reacted. 

"Bullshit!  This  is  really  ridiculous;"  he  ex- 
claimed. He  then  challenged  his  friend,  sitting 
across  the  cafeteria  table  to  summarize  the  rules 
in  "twenty-five  words  or  less." 

"This  is  a  bureaucratic  way  of  saying  we're 
going  to  keep  you  in  line  this  year  without  our 
looking  overly  oppressive,"  replied  the  friend. 

S.D.S.  spokesman  Edward  Egelman  also  be- 
lieves the  administration  is  trying  to  cripple  the 
effectiveness  of  campus  protest.  Egelman  stated, 
•'The  key  sentence  is  in  the  first  paragraph 
which  says  Violence  against  persons  and  prop- 


Student:  "They're  try- 
ing to  take  all  the 
punch  out  of  protest/' 


Sweder:  "Ideally  we 
wouldn't  need  any 
rules  .  .  .  but  all  uni- 
versities and  most  so- 
cieties have  found  that 
you  simply  need  rules 
to  protect  all  members 
of  the  community." 


on  the  morning  of  October  15 

through     which,     in     Professor  However.    President    Abram 

Sussman's  words,  ".  .  .  we  will  '^^^  stated  thai  he  will  not  of- 

make  known  to  each  other  and  (Continued   on  Page   6) 

EPC  Approves  Courses 
Of  Afro  Department 

The  Faculty  Education  Poli-  tion  to  Black  Studies  "  offered 
cy  Committee  (EPC)  approved  in  the  fall  and  spring  semes- 
yesterday  all  of  the  courses  of-  ters,  fulfills  the  group  two  re- 
fered  by  the  African  and  Afro-  quirement.  "HLstory  of  Black 
American  Studies  Department.  Studies"  satisfies  group  one. 
Two  of  the  courses  satisfy  the  j^  order  to  avoid  further  de- 
social  science  general  educa-  lay,  the  committee  suspended 
tion    requirement.      "Introduc-   the  rules  so  that  approval   by 

the  Social  Science  School 
Council  was  not  needed.  The 
Sub-committee  on  Undergradu- 
ate Instruction  approved  the 
defwrtment's  offerings  at  a 
erty,  threat  of  violence,  obstruction,  and  dis-  meeting  on  Friday, 
ruption  by  any  member  of  the  Univeristy  are  ^      ui- 

prohibited.'"  Swahili 

He  continued,   "There  are   certain   functions        In   addition,   As.sociate   Dean 

of  the  university  which  students  have  a  right  of  Faculty  Leon  Jick  reported 

to  stop,  like  R.O.T.C,  riot  control  and  the  Lem-  that     the     EPC     decided     that 

berg  Center."  Swahili  10  will  fulfill  the  for- 

AIso  noting   that   the   rules   prohibit   the   in-  e^'S"    language    requirement. 
terruption   of  campus  activities,   one   freshman        ^^'   Jick    al.so    reported    that 

said,  "Nothing  would  ever  get  accomplished  if  it  fr^^hman  faculty  advisors  have 

didn't  irritate  somebody.  .  .  The  rules  make  it  been    organized    into    a    Board 

possible  for  a  protest  to  be  ignored."  of    Academic    Advisors.       The 

"They're  trying  to  take  all  the  punch  out  of  "ew   board   will   serve   as   "fo- 

protest,"  said  another  freshman.  ^^"^  ,J^^,  discussion   on   revis- 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  students  ques-  '"!>ne  proT^'rr "dread ^  be" ^^ 

tioned  believe  the  rules  are  either  .so  elastic  or  cons^Ser^^s     he  ren^^^^^^^ 

ramnered'"''"''    ''^'    ^''^'''''    ^*"    ""'    ''  orthe  Engl i'^'comp^' 'require-* 

^._P      ,  *         ,  „  ment  with   a    "freshman   somi- 

Theyre  a  farce,     reacted  one  girl.  She  re-  nar."      Freshmen    would    meet 

called   her  experience  last  year  when,  in  sup-  in   small  groups   conducted    by 

port  of  the  black  students'  ten  demands,  white  their    advisors 

students  sat  in  at  Grymish.   "They  threatened        in    addition."  Jick    said    that 

to  put  us  on  social  probation,  but  nothing  was  the  summer  educational  policy 

done.  You  just  can't  put  four  or  five  hundred  study  group  will  hold  its  final 

kids  on  probation.  You  just  can't.  Social  proba-  meeting     on     Wednesday     and 

tion  doesn't  mean  a  thing  anyway"  A  student  will    relea.so    its    report   some- 

(Coiitinued  on  Pa^^e  3>  time  next  week. 
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Opinion 


Shopping  "Talk" 


Rick  Horowitz 


Moratorium 

Vietnam  has  long  ceased  being  merely  a  place  or  even  a 
war;  by  lliis  lime  it  is  almost  a  way  of  thinking^  a  form  of  men- 
ial and  social  breakdown.  For  most  students,  our  years  at  Bran- 
deis  have  been  marked  by  a  radical  shift  in  perspective:  Viet- 
nam became  less  an  aberration  of  history  and  increasingly  be- 
came a  logical  and  perverse  extension  of  basie  American  in- 
stincts. But  nothing  seems  to  change;  the  war  goes  on,  and  ac- 
tion seems  difficult  when  we  see  no  results.  So  the  enveloping 
consciousness  of  Vietnam  becomes  synonymous  with  impotent 
rage. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  October  15th  Moratorium 
has  thus  far  not  generated  as  much  enthusiasm  among  the  stu- 
dents as  it  has  garnered  among  the  faculty.  It  is  hard  to  ima- 
gine another  liberal  campaign  actually  ending  the  war  this  year. 
The  Moratorium  is  neither  radical  nor  semi-radical:  it  is  mere- 
ly a  reconvening  of  the  liberal  constituency  th^t  briefly  pro- 
pelled Senator  McCarthy  into  the  limelight  and  sent  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  into  his  ill-fate<l  presidential  campaign.  It  re- 
asserts the  now  silent  voice  of  liberal  protest,  and  is  being  in- 
terpreted as  such  by  liberal  senators.  For  those  committed  to 
working  within  the  system,  it  is  the  definitive  break  with  the 
new  president:  the  honeymoon  is  over;  it  is  now  his  war;  no 
more  excuses  are  allowable. 

Such  a  break  is,  of  course,  long  overdue.  President  Nixon's 
six  month  plan  to  end  the  war  not  only  remains  history's  most 
well-guarde<l  secret,  but  it  is  probably  hidden  from  the  presi- 
dent himself.  Two  years  ago,  Tom  Wicker  prcxiicted  on  this 
campus  that  Richard  Nixon's  pragmatism  combined  with  his 
right  of  center  suppvort  made  him  the  most  likely  candidate  to 
rapidly  end  the  war;  that  was  before  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
forced  to  resign.  But  the  momentum  of  the  fast-changing  events 
following  the  L.  B.  J.  withdrawal  has  since  swung  full  circle: 
we  have  the  war  and  we  have  Richard  Nixon's  right-wing 
pragmatism:  it  adds  up  to  a  new  L.  B.  J.  without  those  moral 
overtones.  It  comes  out  in  such  plans  as  a  draft  reduction  de- 
signed to  undermine  student  protes-t  and  a  staged  withdrawal 
designed  to  pacify  the  peace  movement. 

This  must  not  happen.  We  must  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  we  shall  accept  no  half-steps  and  will  extend  no  additional 
time.  Withdrawal  must  be  complete  and  immediate.  And  though 
we  have  some  doubts  about  whether  the  moratorium  is  an  ade- 
quate response  to  the  current  situation,  we  urge  everyone  to 
support  it.  We  further  urge  those  of  more  radical  persuasion  to 
join  the  moratorium  in  good  faith,  without  either  undermining 
i  or  co-opting  it.  While  other  forms  of  action  may  present 
themselves  later,  we  should  now  give  the  liberal  establishment 
it*;  due.  Vietnam  is  still  our  most  pressing  problem;  it  must 
once  again  become  the  focus  of  student  activity.  It  is  still  too 
immediate  and  too  destructive  for  either  factionalism  or 
apathy. 

Finally,  we  call  upon  University  President  Morris  Abram 
to  link  Brandeis  University  with  this  nationwide  movement. 
Brandeis  sliould  be  officially  closed  on  October  15th  and  a 
university-wide  convocation  should  be  scheduled. 

Second-Class  Trustees? 

'  One  result  of  the  recent  Five  Estates  Conference  was  Uni- 
versity President  Morris  Abram's  proposal  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  invite  students  to  elect  two  representatives  to  serve 
as  voting  members  of  Board  committees  and  as  non-voting  par- 
ticipants at  the  full  Board  meetings. 

On  November  15,  1968.  the  faculty  received  a  similar  sum- 
mons— but  with  two  significant  differences.  That  proposal 
specified  that  the  four  faculty  members  be  elected  and  it  did 
not  include  a  requiremen-t  that  sixty  percent  of  the  constitu- 
ency vote. 

The  additional  clauses  added  to  the  President's  student  pro- 
posal make  it  patently  unfair,  although  the  realization  on  his 
part  that  students  can  make  an  essential  contribution  to  Uni- 
versity governance  is  long  overdue. 

There  remains  liowever  a  continuing  attitude  that  stu- 
dent opinions  are  either  of  secondary  importance  or  are  worth- 
less (an  attitude  which  is  no  longer  verbalized  by  the  admin- 
istration, but  seems  to  be  widely  held,  nevertheless);  this  de- 
serves a  quick  rejoinder.  As  Student  Council  President  John 
Weingart  reminded  freshmen  two  weeks  ago,  it  is  the  com- 
petent men  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  administration  who 
have  created  many  of  the  financial,  academic  and  physical 
problems  the  University  now  faces. 

Student  representatives  on  the  Board  could  be  helpful  in 
correcting  the  errors  of  the  past  and  in  preventing  future 
problem*.  In  order  for  them  to  effectively  fill  this  role,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  treated  on  an  equal  basis  with  their  faculty 
counterparts. 

For  symbolic  as  well  as  political  reasons,  students  should 
oppose  any  attempt  to  elect  representatives  to  the  Board  until 
they  are  given  the  same  offer  extended  to  the  faculty. 


Open  Letter 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  letter  was  originally  written  by 
Prof.  Philip  Momson,  MIT  Dept.  o/  Physics.  Over  100  Brandeis 
faculty  members  have  signed  to  date.  The  moratorium  has  been 
endorsed  by  Student  Council. 


Somebody  said  it  some  years  ago.  ,'        „  .,  *     *  *  i.   j 

*'Talk  is  cheap."  More  than  likely,  tlie  phrase,  for  all  its  present  stature,  had  somewhat 
humbler  origins  It  was,  one  may  suspect,  the  work  of  some  1930's  carnival  barker,  making  a 
pitch  for  a  do-it-yourself  phonograph  record  "to  send  some  dear  one  far  away  for  sunshine  on  a 

rainy  day,"  etc.  .   ,      ,  .  ,   .^  j.  *  v. 

•Talk  is  cheap,"  said  the  barker.  Certamly  his  was,  and  it  was  true  of  his  customers'  as 
well.  The  rt^ord  wasn't  expensive  to  cut,  and  the  simple  sound  of  the  words  would  have 
been  enough  to  cheer  someone's  heart.    No  further  action  was  needed. 

I  have  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  packaging  talk  under  only  one  class,  namely  "cheap" 
talk.  If  detergents  have  eight  or  nine  different  gradations,  certainly  talk  can  be  more  com- 
pletely categorized.  ~~  ~ 

Abram's  power  is  rather  lim-   weekly    bus    to    Chesterbrook 
As   a    working  model,   then,    ited.  for     Waltham     Group     tutors, 

three  general  price  and  qual-  On  a  local  level,  however,  Very  little  money — buit  where 
ity  ranges  of  talk — cheap,  inex-  President  Abram  cites  the  Wal-  is  it  coming  from?  • 
pensive,  and  costly  —  and  a  tham  Group  as  an  example  of  The  Waltham  Group  has  be- 
quick  gloss  of  each.  Costly  talk  an  organization  badly  in  need  come  one  of  the  President's 
first.  Costly  talk  is  a  sis-boom-  of  additional  funding.  In  this  greatest  joys — to  hear  him  tell 
bah  with  a  carte  blanche.  Cost-  context,  Abram  does  have  some  it.  He  talked  of  its  virtue  to 
]y  talk  is,  for  example  Spiro  T.  power,  and  one  wonders  how  the  McClellan  group,  he  talked 
Agnew  volunteering  the  United  far  he  is  willing  to  back  up  his  of  it  to  this  year's  freshman 
States  for  a  manned  landing  on  recognition  of  the  "very  little  class  (and  last  year's)  and  at 
Mars  in  the  near  future.  (Less  money"  necessary,  with  defi-  countless  fundraising  meetings 
costly  talk,  by  way  of  contrast,   nite  action.  It  has  very  likely  become  one 

was    the    U.     S.    volunteering       "Very    little  money"  —  say,   of     Brandeis'     largest     selling 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  for  a  manned   for    example,    the    cost    of    a  (Continued   on   Page   6) 

landing    on   Mars   in    the   near 
future.) 

ABM  is  costly  talk,  as  were 
"light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel," and  "turning  a  corner," 
two  particularly  hot  items  of 
the  recent  past.  You've  got  the 
picture. 

Cheap  talk,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  words  that  nom- 
inally represent  thoughts  and 
deeds,  but  which  are  discov- 
ered upon  closer  examination 
to  be  just  so  much  cotton  can- 
dy, bright  and  big,  and  noth- 
ing there  to  get  one's  teeth  in- 
to. President  Nixon's  guaran- 
teed income  base  ($1600?)  and 
school  integration  proposal  are 
of  such  stern  stuff".  Washington 
dentists  often  use  these  record- 
ings in  lieu  of  Muzak. 

Finally,  the  hybrid,  to  be 
termed  inexpensive  talk. 

"With  proper  funding,  uni- 
versity faculties  and  students 
could  supply  a  skilled,  super- 
vised, committed  corps  of  man- 
power to  work  off-campus  on 
the  great  societal  ills  which  re- 
quire direct  human  service, 
such  as  skills  training,  and  oth- 
er desperate  community  needs. 
Without  government  assistance, 
largely  on  tlieir  own  and  under 
great  handicaps,  300  Brandeis 
students  are  doing  this  now  in 
Waltham,  Massachusetts.  Many 
are  so  involved  that  they  con- 
tinue their  work  in  vacation 
time.  For  very  little  money,  the 
people  of  the  United  States 
could  put  to  work  —  at  least 
part-time  —  millions  of  youth 
who  see  the  need  clearly,  and 
want  to  help  to  fill  it,  but  who 
require  organization,  direction 
and  services." 

Morris  Abram  to  the  McClel- 
lan Committee  on  Student  Un- 
rest August  4,  1969.  Now,  on  a 
national  level,  such  talk  by 
Brandeis'  President  is  far  from 
costly,     because    nationally, 

Birthday 

Starting  this  year.  The 
Justice  comes  legally  of  age: 
we  are  21  years  old.  This  event 
— something  less  than  a  Bar 
Mitzvah,  but  rather  more  than 
an  un-birthday — leaves  us  more 
befuddled  than  giddy:  should 
we,  for  example,  commence 
editorial  board  meetings  with 
a  round  of  toasts?  can  we  now 
legally  marry  off  our  news- 
paper? We  have  no  idea  how 
to  pursue  this  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  (Should  we  have 
registered  the  paper  at  18? 
and  what  if  it's  been  a  girl  all 
along?  How  does  one  tell  with 
a  newspaper?  Should  we  have 
celebrated  a  sweet-sixteen?) 
Clearly  it  is  too  late  for  an 
identity  crisis  and  too  early  to 
measure  out  our  life  in  coffee 
spoons.  So  to  deal  with  our 
coming  of  age,  we  call  upon 
those  readers  who  write  as  well 
as  read  to  drop  in  sometime  to 
help  us  hack  out  our  future. 
All  are  welcome;  you  don't 
even  have  to  be  21  to  join  We 
can  use  reviewers  and  non-re- 
viewers, intellectuals  and  anti- 
intellectuals,  muck-rakers  and 
mud-lovers,  proofreaders, 
proofs,  colons,  hyphens  and 
even  question-marks. 


The  war  in  Vietnam  must  be 
ended.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  continue  killing  indefinitely 
on  behalf  of  a  government  of 
generals  that  maintains  power 
only  behind  an  American  mili- 
tary shield.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  spend  money  on  de- 
struction abroad  that  is  needed 
for  social  construction  at 
home.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  wage  a  war  that  inhibits 
public  hope  and  infects  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

We  believe  the  majority  of 
Americans  recognize  tlie  sense- 
lessness of  Vietnam  and  de- 
sire an  end  to  that  war.  It  is 
time  that  the  administration 
be  given  massive  evidence  of 
that  sentiment  for  peace.  If 
our  elected  leaders  share  this 
view,  they  will  welcome  a 
public  affirmation  on  which 
they  can  base  quick  and  deci- 
sive action  to  end  the  war.  If 
they  have  not  come  to  the 
realization  that  gradual  and 
partial  displacement  of  Amer- 
ican troops  is  not  the  substan- 


tive change  in  policy  necessary 
to  end  the  war,  the  public  de- 
mand for  rapid  extrication  is 
even  more  urgent. 

Students  on  campuses  from 
coast  to  coast  have  called  for 
a  moratorium  on  "business  as 
usual"  on  October  15  to  use 
the  day  to  work  for  peace.  We, 
as  faculty  members,  undertake 
to  participate  in  that  morato- 
rium to  further  build  s?entimcnt 
for  peace  on  campus  and  in 
our  local  communities.  We  urge 
our  colleagues  all  over  the 
country  to  organize  through 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium,  on 
and  off  campus,  an  outpour- 
ing of  citizens  constructively 
demonstrating,  in  their  own 
way,  opposition  to  the  pro- 
longatiori  of  the  war. 

October  15  is  only  the  start. 
Such  days  of  working  for  peace 
will  be  repeated  month  by 
month  because  our  work  will 
not  end  until  there  is  a  clear 
commitment  to  end  United 
States  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 
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Foge  Three 


The  multi-faceted  Waltham  GrouiK  *'Braiideiar  social 
■ervice  organisation,"  held  its  opening  meetijif  on  Tue»- 
daj  night,  September  23,  in  Feldberg  Lounge. 

Despite  a  rather  indefinite  plan  of  action,  both  Chair- 
man Elliot  Maggin  and  co-chairman  Myra  Stone  were 
cautiously  optimistic.  "We  had  a  good  turnout,  more  man- 
power than  we  need,  which  is  great,"  Maggin  explained. 
"We  have  a  lot  of  needs:  a  bigger  budget  and  a  bus." 

What  those  needs  included  was  explained  by  the  vari- 
ous leaders  of  the  nine  branches  of  the  Group.  The  re- 
creation and  tutoring  programs  for  Prospect  Terrace  and 
Chesterbrook  depend  upon  a  one  to  one  relationship  for 
tutoring  effectiveness,  while  small  groups  for  individual 
attention  and  constant  dialogue  were  stressed  in  the  rec- 
reational phase. 

The  Puerto  Rican  and  French  Canadian  Groups,  both 
serving  communities  of  foreign  origin,  need  the  slightly 
more  specialized  skills  of  people  with  some  ability  in 
Spanish  or  French.  In  the  Guidance  and  Juvenile  Court 
program,  the  need  to  give  the  kids  "the  one  stable  rela- 
tionship they  have"  requires  considerable  understanding, 
and  an  ability  to  make  adolescents  feel  comfortable. 

The  other  groups  include  two  research  branches  and 
the  newly  formed  Adult  Recreation  Program. 


Waltham  Politics 


^ 


Council  Candidate  Coyle 


By  JEFFREY  WEINER 

At  the  moment  Steve  Coyle,  *69,  would  like  to  be  relaxing  on  a  beach  in  the 
Bahamas.  But  he  isn't;  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign  for  one  of  the  six  councillor 
at  large  vacanies  up  for  grabs  in  the  Waltham  election  this  year. 

There  are  thirteen  contestants  entering  the  primary  election  to  be  held  today  (Tues- 
day), twelve  of  whom  will  survive  to  the  final  election  November  4.  The  top  six  vote- 
getters  in  November  will  become  councillors  at  large. 

Coyle  sees  the  main  issue  of  the  campaign  as  Waltham*s  proposed  General  Plan— 

a  plan  intended  to  organize  the   — 

physical  resources  of  the  city  Coyle  charges  that  the  Plan  political  aspirant  he  has  a  few 
to  the  residents*  best  advan-  is  "anti-community  plan  in  deficits.  He's  not  married;  he's 
tage.  Coyle  thinks  that  the  Plan  many  respects  .  .  .  which  sub-  young;  he's  not  a  veteran  (nor, 
does  not  provide  enough  low  ordinates  the  welfare  of  the  he  asserts,  will  he  ever  be  one); 
income  housing  and  that  it  does  many  for  the  welfare  of  a  few."  he's  not  a  homeowner,  and  he 
not  establish  adequate  educa-  He  believes  it  is  primarily  di-  doesn't  own  a  dog.  Coyle  re- 
tional  standards.  rected  towards  the  interests  of  marks  that  owning  a  dog  is 
the    upper    and    upper    middle   very  central  un  Waltham  poli- 

Protest  Rules  Spark  Student  Criticism  '^'o^J^^riT^^'^i^^l^'t^'^n^^^^^^^^ 

J-  voters  of  Waltham  according  to       The    candidate    is    confident 

(Continued  from  Page  1)          rules."  Mr.  Squire  believes  these  rules   income,  not  according  to  parU-   that    he   has    suflicient    cjcper- 

on    social    probation    may    not        Most    of    the    students    who  are  "probably  the  most  liberal  sanship.  ,                                           T'^^J''''  ^^''♦^''^..lilf/tT:''^!'* 

cut   classes    or    represent    the    supported     the     rules     argued  of  all  universities."                            Coyle  insists  that  he  will  un-   brochure   lists  among  his  cre- 

university  in  any  way  (e  g    be    that    guidelines    are    necessary  When   asked    if    these    rules   doubtedly  survive  the  primary,   dentuils  a  B.A.  degree  m  poli- 

to  distingui-sh  legal   acts  from  might   make   it   easy     for    the    and  he  is  confident  about   his  tics  from    Brandeis.   Privately, 

illegal  acts  punishable  by   the  administration    to    ignore   pro-   showing    in    November:    "The   he  says  that  that  education  was 

administration.     Only   a   small  tests.  Squire  disagreed.  Should    worst  I  will  possibly  finish  in  more    of   an   impediment   than 

minority    affirmed    that    tliese  there   be  a   (legal)   demonstra-   this  race  is  eighth  —  and  that's   an  asset,  though  he  adds  "there 

rules  protected  their  right  from  tion,  he  would  be  compelled  to    only  if  I  get  bitten  by  a  dog  to-   are  few  professors  who   know 

violation    by    demonstrators.  act  becau.se  "I  would  personal-    morrow   and  can  do   no   more   how  the  world  is  real  y  lived 

Quipped     a     clean-shaven  ly    feel    that   I  had    failed    in   work."                                                    Coyle  thinks  he  could  handle 

sophomore,  "I  was  in  a  class-  some  way."                                           The   Brandeis    graduate   has  the    job    of    councillor-at-large 

whVn'"nepe;;^'i'rV'  ^A '^rl^ue^nt    ^oom   (conducted  by  Professor  Similarly,  Mr.  Sweder  feels   been   working.    He   started   his   with    just    two    phone   ca'ls    « 

rVartr^j  ".^.f^^V^oor  iwi^lic    I.  M.  Sacks)  that  was  invaded  that   the   rules   allow    students   campaign  August  12.  and  since   week  Irom    his   home,   but   he 

by    twenty    barbarians.    I    was  to    "pressure"    the   administra-   then  has  been  working  a  mini-   assuf^'s  everyone  that   he  will 

so  up-set  for  a  week  that  I  did-  tion      "without      performing,   mum  of  twelve  hours  per  day.   ^xpend  more  effort.  He  knows 

n't     want     to     see     any     more  what  is,  to  Brandeis,  civil  dis-   He  doe.s  most  of  the  campaign   "^    would    work    harder    than 

beards."  obedience."                                         work     him.self,     though     about   J^e    other    f.ve    councillors    at 

Practically      a  1 1      students,  Both     Squire     and     Sweder   twelve   Brandeis   students   and   I^^Se-  because  for  them  politicg 

when     quc«stioned,     expressed  disagree    with    students     who   twenty-four  local  young  people   ^^  ^^^y  ^  ^"^^^  ^'"^^  enterprise, 

either  amuse«ment    or    dismay  believe  it  is  necessary  to  break   help  him  on   a  part-time,  vol- 

over  the  clauses  which  require  rules  in  order  to  force  the  ad-    unteer  basi.s. 


a  Student  Council  representa- 
tive) without  special  permis- 
sion. 

Pos.sibly  realizing  the  ad- 
ministration's past  difficulty 
in  restraining  demonstrators, 
students  expressed  inclinations 
to  violate  the  new  protest  rules, 

frequent 
participant  in  past  Brandeis 
protests  observed.  "If  I  feel 
strongly  enough  about  a  cause, 
I  really  won't  care  about  these 


Interview: 


Student  Union 
Director  Rich 

By   ANN  JACOBSON 

Mr.  John  Rich,  newly  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Usdan 
Student  Union,  intends  to  work 
with  representatives  from  all 
groups  in  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity to  organize  the  Union. 
"The  'center',"  (he  hates  the 
word  'union'),  is  for  everyone, 
and  therefore'  everyone  should 
have  a  chance  to  determine 
how  it  can  be  most  useful  and 
enjoyable." 

The  layout  of  the  building  trators.  faculty,  and  students, 
has  already  been  planned,  (set 
for  opening  September,  1970) 
but  it  is  still  possible  to  make 
certain  changes.  Mr.  Rich  is 
attempting  to  open  more  space 
for  student  offices,  and  deci- 
sions on  painting  and  furnish- 
ings have  not  yet  been  made. 

When  asked  how  he  would 
reach  the  students,  Mr.  Rich 
said  he  is  talking  with  club 
leaders  and  individuals  he 
meets  at  random.  As  soon  as 
he  has  a  better  feeling  for  cam 


written  notice  of  a  demonstra- 
tion. 

Administration   Reaction 

Interviews  were  conducted 
with  Vice  President  for  Stu- 
dent Affairs  David  F.  Squire, 
and  Assistant  to  the  President 
Kenneth  A.  Sweder,  Both  men 
were  on  the  Environmental 
CJommittee  which  formulated 
the  protest  and  demonstration 
rules. 

Mr.  Squire  observed  that  the 
rules  should  be  acceptable  to 
everyone  since  they  had  been 
discussed  at  open  hearings 
however  poorly  attended  by 
students  and  faculty,  and 
pas.sed  "almost  unanimously" 
by  joint  committee  of  adminis- 


Social  Inquiry 
Courses  Offered 


By  DAVID  ASH 

Courses  in  the  student-run 
Sciiool  for  Social  Inquiry  met 
for  the  first  time  on  Septem- 
ber 18. 

Bob  WcLser  and  the  other 
students  who  originated  the 
pus  views,  he  will  hold  an  op-  school  developed  the  idea  af- 
en  meeting  for  students,  facul-  ter  the  Ford  Hall  seizure  last 
ty   and   administrators.  year.  They  feel  that  the  crea- 

During  the  meeting,  which  tion  of  an  Afro-American  Stu- 
will  probably  be  held  in  the  dies  Department  to  help  black 
middle  of  October,  he  hopes  to  students  cope  with  society  re- 
form a  planning  committee  fleets  the  need  for  courses  to 
whieli  will  work  until  the  enable  students  to  examine 
union  opens.  In  addition  to  other  problems  of  society  from 
planning  decor  and  layout,  the  a  point  of  view  that  is  differ- 
committee  will  make  policy  ent  from  that  of  the  university. 
decisions  such  as  who  will  run  The  founders  believe  that 
the  union  and  what  hours  it  the  university  looks  to  ease  the 
will  be  open.  tensions    caused    by    the    pro- 

Mr.  Rich  emphasized  that  he  blems  of  society  rather  than 
does  not  want  to  be  a  boss,  directly  attacking  the  prob- 
"The  center  should  be  primari-  lems  themselves. 
ly  student  run.  I  will  be  there  Weiser  says,  'there  are 
to  organize  and  assist;  a  source  pieces  missing  in  our  educa- 
of  continuity  over  the  years."  tion  and  tho«e  pieces  which 
Mr  Rich  would  like  to  see  have  been  deliberately  left 
some  part  of  the  building  open  o"t  are^  necessaryjo^olve  the 
24  hours.  ~    '"    "  "'  "^    ""^  "^  " 


(Continued  on  Page  6)  Coyle   recognizes   that    as    a 

Waltham  Society 

Kane  To  Leave  Brandeis 

By   MARSHA  WEINRAUB 

"While  I  was  a  Brandeis  .student,  I  lived  in  Waltham 
public  housing,"  remarked  Larry  Kane  in  a  di.^us.«*ion  of  his 
involvement  with  campus  and  community  affairs  over  tlie 
years. 

Kane,  a  native  and  lifetime  citizen  of  Waltham  and  a 
Brandeis  graduate  (*57)  has  risen  from  childhood  "townie" 
to  assistant  to  President  Sachar  to  Director  of  Community 
and  Alumni  Relations  here  at  Brandeis.  He  will  be  leaving 
Brandeis  shortly  to  become  Executive  Director  of  the  Human 
Life  Foundation  ,a  million  dollar  foundation  set  up  by  Cath- 
olic Bisiiops  to  study  methods  of  family  planning. 

Always  actively  involved  in  community  and  alumni 
activities,  Kane  has  been  a  charter  member  of  Waltham  Free 
Housing  Director  of  the  Waltham  Chamber  of  Commerce 
first  Chairman  of  the  Citizen.s'  Action  Club,  on  the  Board 
of  the  Waltham  Boys'  Club,  and  a  former  National  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brandeis  Alumni  A.ssociation. 

Kane  reflected  on  Brandeis'  growth  and  commented  on 
cJianges  within  the  Univer.sity.  The  lilx>ral  tradition  has  a 
solid  foundation  at  Brandeis.  The  Freedom  Riders  Movement 
as  well  as  the  Woolvvorth  Boycott  started  here,  ho  noted. 
However,  a  trend  which  has  died  out  since  the  days  of  foot- 
ball (Yes,  freshmen,  Brandeis  was  once  a  football  school!) 
is  off-campus  drinking.  A  bar  in  Waltham  still  bears  the 
name  "The  Judges  Room"  after  some  of  its  mo.st  frequent 
customers  of  the  past.  "Times  have  changed,"  remarked 
Kane, 

In  di.scussing  alumni  relations,  Kane  noted  that  the  big- 
gest change  in. the  alumni  has  come  within  the  past  two 
years.  "The  alumni  are  younger  and  more  in  contact  with 
campus  affairs  than  ever  before.  One  half  of  all  the  alumni 
are  '64  to  '69  graduates;  one  quarter  of  all  alumni  were  here 
on  campus  with  the  present  senior  class!"  More  than  ever 
before  these  new  alumni  are  becoming  more  involved  in 
university  affairs  and  are  assuming  some  of  the  functions  of 
the  original  Brandeis  foster  alumni, 

Alumni  involvement  was  further  stimulated  by  the  Ford 
Hall  crisis  last  January.  "At  that  time.  Black  alumni  work- 
ing with  white  alumni  in  the  Cambridge  area  formed  a  group 
in  sympathy  with  the  Blacks  sitting  in  In  Ford  Hall.     One 

(Continued  on  Page   6) 


Coyle  ran  for  state  senator 
in  1968  and  lost,  polling  only 
1600  votes.  Wiiat  if  he  should 
lose  again?  He  says  he  would 
probably  run  for  political  of- 
fice one  more  time  and  if  un- 
successful then,  quit  politics. 
But  Coyle  adds  sardonically, 
"If  I  continue  to  lo.se  —  about 
fifteen  times  —  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  this  courilry.  I'll 
probably  Ik?  appointed  King  by 
mandate." 

Coyle  is  trying  to  raise  $1,000 
in  small  contributions  for  the 
final  election  campaign,  and  he 
is  in  need  of  students  who  want 
to  volunteer  to  help  in  his  cam- 
paig:n.  He  says  there  will  be 
tables  .set  up  in  the  various  din- 
ing halls  around  campus  to  so- 
licit contributions  and  volun- 
teers. 

BLOW 
YOURSELF  UP 


He  sees  the  center  as  a 
place  for  students  to  go  in  or- 
der to  get  away  from  the  pres- 
sures   of    work."      There    will 


problems  which  are  now  facing 
the   world." 

Four  courses  are  now  of- 
fered by  the  school  including, 
a    course    on     the    community 


be  several   lounges   and    game  power    structure     Introduction 

"^ms    and    a    cafeteria   which  to  the  New  Left    Sociology  of 

Tts  about  400  the  Oppression  of  Women,  and 

Mr    Rich  would  also  like  to  Judai.sm    and    Radicalism. 

ake    the    facilities    available  Students  involved  in  the  scho^ol 
to' Waltham  community  groups         '       """  '^'^'^        " 

in  an  attempt  to  draw  the  Uni- 
and    the   city   of   Wal- 


m 


versity 
tham  together. 
Students    who 


have   suggcs- 


mako    their   own    decisions   on 
how  the  school  is  run. 

Members  of  the  school  al- 
ready have  several  ideas  for 
courses  for  the  spring  semester 


tions  for  the  Union  may   visit  including  a  course  in  cnviron- 

Mr      Rich     in     his     office     in  mental     sciences     which     will 

Gryzmish   103  and   are  invited  probe   ^l^^'PJy /"<^,^^^'^'\,  .^f'^" 

to      attend      tlie     meeting     in  as     the     effects     of     pollution. 

October  gh^'tto  life  and  cil>'  life  on  man. 
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How  Hard  to  be  Easy,  or  Ralph' 


or.  Sex  and  the  Single-Track  Mind 


By  Dan  and  Terri  Rubin 


The  sexually  unfulfilled  Ralphs  watching  How  Hard  to  be 
Easy  must  have  l-ound  it  easy  to  be  hard.  There  was  always  an 
ample  supply  ol  ribaldry  and  dancing  girls  to  satisfy — well, 
titillate — a  lecher's  ogling,  as  our  poor  Ireshmun  protagonist 
stumbled  wide-eyed  through  his  odyssey  in  search  of  a  girl,  then 
a  Gjrl  Who  Does,  then  a  Girl  Who  Can  Do  Something  Besides. 
And  far  from  discrediting  this  simplification  of  Life  at  College, 
the  audience  loved  it,  responding  with  heavy  breathing,  hoarse 
laughter,  and  profuse  sweating.  (Well,  maybe  the  sweating  had 
something  to  do  with  seating  accommodations  in  Theater  2, 
where  the  bleachers  and  floor  were  filled  as  those  at  the  gym 
seldom  are.)  Judged  as  a  rapidly  assembled  student  orientation 

show,   it   was    full   of     enough 

good  lines,  funny  stage  busi-  about  is  the  propensity  of  peo- 
ness,  and  loud  cheerful  music  pie  here  to  become  so  fiercely 
to  outbalance  its  occasional  caught  up  in  their  activities 
weak  spots.  that  they  lose  perspective,  and 

Lightllearted  *"d    "P   preferring    sophislica- 

,  ,  a  «  ,  ».  ..u  ,u*^^^  \  *'*"  *®  simplicity  as  a  matter 
In  fact,  Ralph  (the  subtitle)  of  course.  And  by  the  criteria 
came  nearer  to  being  truly  ©f  excellence  alone  many  of 
light-hearted  than  any  other  these  enterprises  are  shoddy. 
Brandeis  pro<luetion  I've  seen.  Thus,  judged  as  a  BIG  show. 
The  fact  that  even  this  show  R^jph  was  only  mediocre:  lines 
didn't  quite  make  it  puts  me  in  ^^re  dropped,  choreography 
doubt  whether  Brandeis  is  vi^as  too  rigid  to  adapt  to  the  in- 
capable  of  producing  some-  fj^x  of  floor-sitters,  the  music 
thing  wholly  for  fun,  without  ^v-as  hammered  out  with  more 
redeeming  complexity  or  pro-  persistence  than  originality, 
fessionality.  The  bits  od  pre-  gf^j^^  ^f  the  lyrics  were  pain- 
tentiousness  were  i^ijnor:  f^Uy  po^^j.,  and  the  purported 
choice  of  a  well -equipped  thea-  gtar  was  written  (rather,  wrote 
ter  over  a  larger  academic  hall,  himself)  into  so  passive  a  role 
say  Schwartz;  Barry  Doug-  that  he  usually  had  nothing  to 
las's  use  of  his  'stars  pero-  do  but  stand  around  looking 
gative  to  make  a  curtain  bewildered  as  events  and  stage 
speec^i;  the  play's  uncertainty  action  whirled  by. 
about      whether      to      satirize  «  «.     i  ■:.     • 

Broadway  BIGne«s  or  earnestly  School  Environment 

emulate  it.  But  after  the  long  But  this  is  not  a  just  criti- 
wait  to  get  in  and  ushers'  of-  cism  of  the  production;  it's 
ficious  tyrann-y  in  handling  the  more  a  conunent  generally 
overflow  crowd,  they  stuck  in  about  the  nature  ot  undertak- 
my  memory.  I'm  not  suggest-  ings  in  our  school's  environ- 
ing that  profef;sional  quality  is  ment.  Furthermore,  it  can 
a  bad  thing,  or  that  an  orienta-  easily  be  reversed  in  emphasis 
tion  .*;how  cannot  be  the  occa-  and  applied  to  Brandeis  critics 
8ion  for  a  polished  perform-  (present  company  included  of 
ance.  What  I'm  concerned  course):  to  find  nothing  pene- 
2 -  —  I  trating;  to  say,  nothing  down- 


ly  better  organized  than  the 
show  was  as  a  whole.  Lyrics, 
were  somewhat  insubstantial, 
but  what  they  lacked  in  quali- 
ty they  amply  made  up  for  in 
quanity:  there  were  no  fewer 
than  18  separate  numbers.  The 
music  was  spirited,  loud,  and 
performed  with  gusto  by  Craig 
Safan  (the  composer).  Bob 
Remez,  and  Mark  Sthenker. 


They're  here 

New  Bhie  Meanie  Coats 

Just  like  the  cops  wcor 
Worm  —  Almost  wool 


in  ol!  oink  sizes 


right  nasty  would  be  an  ad- 
mission of  insufficient  acumen 
for  possession  of  the  sacrificial 
scalpel.  Maybe  there  are  times 
when  nothing  much  should  be 


Singing 

Not  having  much  to  do  in  his 
role,  Mr.  Douglas  had  little  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  his 
abilities  as  an  actor.  His  sing- 
ing, however,  was  more  than 
ad€Kiuate  and  just  reeked  with 
schmaltz  where  appropriate,  as 
in  his  love  duet  with  Melody 
Song  (Teddi  Fine).  Of  the  sup- 
porting east,  who  really  car- 
ried the  show  and  made  it  the 
success  it  was,  Karen  Nezvesky 
(who  played  Matushka,  the 
gypsy  narrator),  Kathryn  Has 
pala  ("Bad  Ralph")  and  Karen 
Liswood  (Madame  Makit)  are 
to  be  especially  congratulated 
for  their  fine,  consistent  per- 
formances as  classic  broads  ol 
different  sorts. 

Miss  Haspala  has  one  of  the 
hottest  acts  around,  and  must 
have   been   a  source  of   i'renzy 
to  every  male  in  the  theater, 
including  the  cast.  Rod  Loomis 
boomed   forth   portentously   as 
Doc,  and  Charles  Conwell  was 
a  good  caricature   in  the  first 
of  his  two  roles,   Jock    Strap- 
ping, although  he  was  less  con- 
vincing as  the  pregnant  Virgin 
Father.     (Maybe  that's  a  hard 
role  to  be  convincing  in  .  .  .) 
The  cast  was  rounded   out  by 
Cary    Lind    (who    looked     too 
young  and  not  slick  enough  to 
be    Mr.    Brandeis),   emmanuel 
Goldstein    (playing   Israel  Ab- 
romowitzkyburg,    Ralph's    ty- 
rannical     hairy       roommate), 
Teddi  Fine   (Melody),  and  the 


Ronald  Siebert  shouts  some  ribald  dialogue  at  Barry  Douglas 
while  Kathryn  Haspala  looks  on. 


said,  only  the  desire  for  much- 
ness leads  a  critic  on  past  the 
one  or  two  paragraphs  (or  sen- 
tences) of  pertinent  thought  he 
has.  At  any  rate,  it's  time  to 
proceed  to  the  many  positive 
aspects  of  the  show. 

First,  the  quality  of  writing 
in  Ralph  was  very  fine.  Barry 
Douglas's  dialogue  was  full 
of  really  clever  lines,  general- 
ly blended  into  the  action  with 
skill.  The  central  character 
(Ralph  ,of  course;  played  by 
Mr.  Douglas)  was  a  bit  weak, 
but  he  served  adequately  as  a 
framework  on  which  to  hang 
scenes,  which  were  individual- 


voice  of  A.  Allen,  w^hoever  he 
is.  And  of  course  the  Ladies  of 
the  Ensemble  (Misses  Glasser, 
Katz,  Liebert,  and  Mosko- 
witz),  who  valiantly  leapt 
from  one  costume  into  anoth- 
er to  portray  all  manner  of 
chorus  lines  with  great  spirit. 
Technically,  everything  work- 
ed— which  is  saying  more  than 
it  seems — and  the  strobe  se- 
quence (for  an  acid  trip,  of 
course)  and  costumes  were  es- 
pecially effective. 

All  in  all,  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  evenings  at  Spingold 
I've  ever  had,  despite  my  meta- 
physical qualms. 


Curtis  Crystal,  American,  b.  1946,  Stuart,  1969,  Sculpture: 
fiberglass.  We  pass  on  this  injormation  to  satisfy  all  thos^ 
dwellers  who  pass  it  every  morning  on  the  way  to  breakfast 
in  Sherman.  At  the  Rose  Art  Museum,  an  exhibit  of  British 
Artists  can  be  seen  through  October  19;  beginning  November 
16,  the  Sculpture  of  James  Rosati  will  be  on  display. 

Dr.  Hugo  Hackenbush: 

The  Marx  Manifesto 

By  DIANE  BERKOWITZ 

When  Groucho  Marx  was  not  stamping  through  vaudeville 
houses,  film  sets,  radio  and  television  studios,  chasing  women 
(rich  or  beautiful  or  female),  smoking  good  cigars,  and  com- 
mitting outrage,  he  was  loose  upon  the  world — chasing  women, 
smoking  good  cigars,  and  committing  outrage.  Fortunately, 
Groucho  has  committed  much  of  this  outrage  to  paper — sta- 
tionary. On  film  the  world  has  a  record  of  Julius  Marx's  public 
grouchings.  In  his  letters  the  world  has  been  granted  an  ac- 
count of  his  private  grouching. 

The  Groucho  Letters,  a  col- 

lection  of  letters  written  by  hung  on  his  wall  "with  other 
and  to  Gro.ucho,  is  a  blessing  famous  friends  such  as  W  B. 
upon  the  world.  In  the  films,  Yeats  and  Paul  Valery  " 
Groucho's  comic  effect  comes  Groucho  received  a  photo  of 
over  as  the  result  of  his  impos-  t.  S.  and  thanked  him  with 
sible  impudence  (lyin«  in  the  typical  Marxian  charm.  '1 
lap  of  his  lady-love  he  mquires  had  no  idea  you  were  so  hand- 
after  her  bank  account).  In  his  some.  Why  you  haven't  been 
letters  a  fantastic  wit  behmd  offered  the  lead  in  some  sexy 
the  impudence  becomes  evident  movies  I  can  only  attribute  to 
("someday  I  expect  to  do  a  pic-  the  stupidity  of  the  casting  di- 
ture  With  Mae  West,  if  in  the  rectors."  Their  correspondence 
meantime,  she  doesn't  die  from  resulted  in  a  dinner  meeting 
curvature  of  the  bed").  in  N.Y.  In  preparation  for  tJii 

Vast   Correspondence  meeting    Groucho   read    **Mur- 

Groucho's  correspondence  is  ^^  ^^  the  C  thedral,"  twice — 
vast;  his  correspondents  are  "The  Waste  Land,"  three  times 
among  the  wittiest  people  in  f.f'd  brushed  up  on  King  Lear, 
his-and  our-time.  T.V.  writers,  ^"  case  of  a  conversational 
radio  writers,  film  writers  and  bottleneck."  Eliot  spent  the 
executives,  men  of  letters,  and  evening  discussing  the  Marx 
women  of  figures  respond  in  Brothers  films,  most  of  which 
kind  (and  unkind)  to  Groucho's  ^«  "^a  memorized, 
letters.    Fred    Allen,    Goodman 

Ace,     James    Thurber,    Alex  ^ 

Gottlieb,    Eddie    Cantor,    E    B.    "[  expect  fo  do  a  DlCture 

with  Mae  West,  if  in  the 
meantime  she  doesn't 
die  of  curvature  of  the 
bed.       —Groucho  Marx 


White,  and  T.  S.  Eliot,  give  as 
well  as  take  through  the  U.S. 
Mails.  In  a  letter  to  E.  B. 
White:  "Some  years  ago  I  had 
a  dinner  date  with  you  and 
Ross  (of  the  New  Yorker).  He 
showed  up  but  you  failed  to 
appear.  It's  strange — I  have  no 
difficulty  meeting  Nick  Kenny, 
Toots    Shor,   and    other    minor 


He    was    concerned    for    his 


ovont  qard'i  scporotcs  ond 

occcnt  clothes 

for  men  ond  women 

40   BRATTLE   STREET 
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luminaries   in    New   York,   but  children's  welfare  and  plied  h  s 

you  have  adopted  the  mantles  ^.^n    i^wv,    i.7^»To^    4T1*             I 

of  Garbo   and"^  to   me   you   are  IZ  o^  Polonhi^'     ^  ^    ^"^^^ 

just    a    wraithlike    figure   who  %  "l^n  n.^S'"',:,.,^  ,     , 

lives     suspended    in     a     spirit  that  vo^  hill  ?  ^f/if  h  ***  ^'"'T' 

world  "  ^       nave  a  rich  dame  who 

From  E.  B    White:  J^s^h^  Tnlrif  "'^  *  '  '  'M" 

"It  is  nice  here  in  the  spirit  ft    L^LJ^J^L'^''^.^^^  '^ 

world   and    if   you   get   here   I  Lt    „iS*^„m'    5^^;""*'«!  />/ 

would  like  to  buy  ySu  a  drink.  Xn   von   f?i   L.^^^T    '"^•*!i: 

Garbo    is    here.    We    maintain  hei     in     ihf  J^n^F  Tf   "^'^^ 

separate  residences  for  appear-  mTeht  find  m.t     n?  1^5^'     ^"V* 

ances'  sake."  w     fnr    rnn".     ^^  »  ^i^'^f*" 

„          „     ..  'y.    lor    God's    sake."    Equally 

Horse  Feathers  concerned  for  his  daughter,  he 

Through  his  letters  Groucho  sent    her     boy    friends    nasty 

gained     entry     to     many     dis-  notes:    "How   are    you    getting 

tinguished   parlors.   Several   of  along  at  U.S.C.?   How  is  your 

his  friendships  must  have  sur-  IQ?    Is   it   as    low    as    it    was 

prised    and    slightly    appalled  when  I  first  met  you?   It  was 

the  little  Jewish  kid  from  New  nice  receiving  your  letter.  But 

York  who  dropped  out  of  the  for  heaven's   sake   don't   write 

eighth   grade   and   once    wrote  again   .   .   .   Some  night   when 

to   the    president   of   a   Holly-  my  madcap  daughter  is  out  on 

wood  club,  *'Please  accept  my  a  date  you  can  come  over  with 

resignation.  I  don't  care  to  be-  your  guitar   and   serenade   me 

long  to  any  club  that  will  have  beneath     my     window.      This 

me  as  a  member."  His  friend-  won't  be  easy   because   I   live 

ship  and   correspondence  with  on    the    ground   floor    and    we 

T.    S.    Eliot,    "my    most    cole-  may  have  to  dig  a  hole  so  that 

brated     "pen-pal,"     most     im-  you  can  look  up  to  where  I'm 

pressed    Groucho.    "T.    S."    or  sleeping." 

"Tom,"  as  Groucho  called  the  The    letters    are    hysterical. 

elderly    poet,    greatly   admired  The  man  is  hysterical,  in  or  out 

the    comedian    and    requested  of   greasepaint    mustache     See 

two  photographs,  one  with,  and  the  films.  Read  the  letters    All 

one  without  cigar.  These  Eliot  the  rest  is  commentary. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Fiye 


You've  Come  A  Long  Way,  Baby 


By  Max  Pizer 

EDlTOR*S  NOTE:  A  first  encounter  with  electronic  music 
is  ojten  befuddling  if  not  downright  disappointing.  This  new 
incilium  differs  so  radically  from  any  other  form  of  music  that 
some  more  conservative  music  lovers  even  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge its  claim  to  Heing  art.  On  the  other  hand,  since  its  incep- 
levtion  in  the  early  60's,  the  electronic  music  medium  has 
attracted  a  small,  young  group  of  composers,  musicians  and 
enthusiasts. 

Alvin  Lucier  of  the  Brandeis  music  department  is  all  three 
of  these  things.  He  received  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  from 
Brandeis  in  1960  and  seemed  to  be  headed  for  a  successful 
career  of  composing  music  which,  in  his  own  words,  "was  very 
derivative"  of  the  great  European  masters,  notably  Stravinsky. 
Then,  while  in  Italy,  Lucier  began  to  be  disappointed  witfi  the 
kind  of  work  he  was  doing,  and  simultaneously  he  discovered 
electronic  music.  Since  then,  he  has  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  this  new,  rarcly-wnderstood  medium.  He  has  performed 
several  electronic  concerts  with  other  musicians  on  college 
eavipuses  across  the  country,  and  in  1967  one  such  concert,  at 
Brandeis,  was  recorded  by  the  Odyssey  Recording  Co. 

Mr.  Lucier  is  also  director  of  the  Brandeis  Chorus.  When 
interviewed  by  THE  JUSTICE  last  weekend,  Mr.  Lucier  proved 
—  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  medium's  most  lauded  per- 
formers —  one  of  electronic  music's  most  ardent  supporters. 

Justice:  How  do  traditional  music-lovers  react  to  your 
music?  Are  they  ever  turned  off  by  it? 

LUCIER:  Yes.  It's  always  been  like  that,  in  any  Age.  You 


produce  sounds,  then  you 
process  the  sounds  and  record 
them  on  tape.  The  end  result 
is  a  particular  tape  which  you 


Film  Series 
In  Boston 


EDITOR'S    NOTE:    To    sup- 


play  to  an  audience.  Somehow,  pltment  the  Film  Commitee's 
that  doesn't  fulfill  my  idea  of  list  of  movies  to  be  shown  at 
what  this  art  actually  is.  May-  Brandeis,  The  Justice  has  ac- 
he I'm  old-fashioned  in  that  cumulated  the  following  list  of 
respect,  but  I  like  to  see  people  films  to  be  shown  in  Boston 
— a  whole  lot  of  people — play-  and  Cambridgfc.  Some  are  free; 
ing  music.  You're  not  involv-  most  are  reasonably  priced;  we 
ing  anyone  when  you  produce  hope  this  list  will  aid  all  those 
a  piece  this  first  way.  You're  who  wish  to  break  free  from 
like  the  visual  artist  who  pro-  Waltham  on  very  little  money. 


duces  an  object.  But  you  don't 
involve  the  people,  and  I  find 
that  involvement  of  other 
people  in  a  performance  is  a 
much  more  fulfilling  kind  of 
art.  The  second  direction  and 
the  direction  1  think  is  more 
interesting  is  the  live  perform 


Boston  Univensity 

Film  Serie.s 

George  Sherman  Union 

at  8:00  p.m.  (50c) 

(A  B.U.  Student  I.D.  is  theo- 

retically  required,  so  if  you 


Alvin  Lucier:    Brandeis 
electro-nic  vfiusic  composer. 


anee  of  electronic  pieces.  We've  donH  have  one,  find  a  B.U. 

been    doing   that   a    lot    since  student  on  line  and  be  his  or 

1962.  It's  not  as  easy  to  do  be-  l       „u9*ii  ) 

cause    electronic     instruments,  "^'^  i^wxr^t.f 

are     not     always     predictable.  Oct.  3 — Leacock-Pennebaker 

You    think    they're    going    to  (Cinema  Verite) 

work  right  and  sometimes  they  Oct.  4 — Shoot  the  Piano  Player 

s    more    you  Oct.  10 — La  Ronde 

them    around.  Oct.  11 — Yojianbo 

enough  time  to  Oct.  17— The  Haunting 


„^j^  -   -----     -    -^  ^   "      .       -  '  , ,          ^'  tain  time  when  the  score  was   get  up  these  complicated  con-    Oct.  18 — The  Whisperers 

It's  an  old  friend.  You  know  what  s  going  to  happen.  In  gen-  o^er  the  performance  was  over   figurations      and     you      never    Oct.  24— Nights  of  Cambiria 
eral,  audiences  don't   want   to  put   forth  the  etiort  electronic  too.                                                     know    whether    the    perform-    Oct.  25— La  Dolce  Vita 
music  demands.   They  think  art   is  something  that's  supposed  Justice:  Do  you  classify  rock   ances  are  going  to  work  or  not.    Oct.  31 — Animation:  An  Inter- 
to  calm  them  down  or  give  them  a  good  time.  They've  had  to  music  with  electronic  music?          Justice*    Because    electronic        national  Sample 
work  all  day,  right?  They  also  care  a  lot  about  the  fact  that  j^u^jp  ^j.  ^  ^^^  ^^t  form,  do  you   Nov.  1— Aparjito 
It's  old.                                 ^                _^  .                                   ..       ^  ,         think  you  fully  understand  the   Nov.  7— Key  Largo 

1  find  audiences  under   a  certain  age   more   receptive  to  Lucier:  Yes,  especially  when    complexities    of    your    music?    Nov.  8 — Wages  of  Fear 

electronic  music.  We  perform,  for  the  most  part  in  universities,  rock  musicians  make  an  album,    it  s^eeme;  as  though,  at   times,   Nov.  14 — Our  Daily  Br( 

and  1  find  that  the  audiences  there  really  want  to  know  about  They  can  control  things  much    rather  than  running  the  equip-   Nov.  15 — The  Blue  Anj 


^^ ^  ^^ ^_^  ^ ^^^  .   Bread 

They  can  control  things  much  rather  thanrunnTng  the  equip-   Nov.  15 — The  Blue  Angel 

what  we're  doing.  more  easily  on  an  album  than  ment,  you  musicians  are  being   Nov.  21 — The  Public  Enemy 

Justice:  Describe  a  concert  of  electronic  music.  they    can    live.    On    the    other  run  by  yofur  own  equipment.         Nov.  22 — The  Story  of  a  Three- 

Lucier:  I'm  involved  with  a  group  of  several  composers   hand,  they  do  a  lot  of  things        lucier-    I  think  we  take  in-        ^^^  ^^^ 

my  age,  and  we're  all  devoted  to  giving  live,  electronic  per-   when  they  perform  live  that  1  ^^   account  the  uncertaintv   of    ^^^-  5— Norman  Mclaren  (A 

formances.  The  first  thing  we  do  when  we're  asked  to  perform   prefer    to    listen    to.    For    ex-  ..  rfiijinmpnt      I  mvself       ^oztn  Short  Films) 

is    to    decide    what    particular ample,  they  use  a  lot  of  guitar  \^^  "oT  techSlv    profident    ^^"^   6— Breathless 

things  we're  going  to  do.  We'll   _.,_„,_,  ,^__h.  ,„,.   ••feedback."    something   we    do  ^j^^wevlr'^f  have  "L  ^^^^^^  Dec.J^-13-Buster  Keaton  Fes- 

MIT  Film  Socidy 
Mondays  at  8:00  and 
10:00  p.m.,  Rm.  10-250  ($1) 
Oct.  13 — Robinson  CruMie 

(Bunuel) 
End  of  Oct. — Line  of  Demarca- 
tion (Chabriol) 


^^'"^f  ."^nWP^oTfn  ne   a  niece  s««nds  and  sent  the  sounds  into   "r,?^?^f *J:;  Xn  we  oerform  However,    1   have   a  good  ear. 

select  a  piece  of  mine,  a  piece         conficuration    of    electronic   ^}}  ^^.^  ^*T^  when  we  perform  ^  ^^  ^^  ^g  ^y^^  ^^ 

of  someone  else,  etc    .  .  .  IJien   ^irci^/J^^that    Javid    Behrman   ^^    ^7    K  ^^  /^t    ^^Tit  understand  it;  I  myself  do  not. 

we  decide  what  kind  of  techni-  ^'JS^^lfj,/***^    *'*'"**    uenrman   characteristics    of    the    audito-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^        j^to  it,  you  learn 

cal    equipment  we're   going   to  "»«  ""*"•  rium,    because    ••feedback     de-  ^^^^   -^   ^^    j^   anything   else, 

need  that  will  serve  everybody.       The  sounds  that  were  picked   pends    on    the    architecture —  There    are    times    that    things 

up    from    the    stringed    instru-   what  kind  of  pitches  you  get—  happen   that  we   couldn't  pre- 

Electronic  Concert  ments  went  into  the  electronic   and    we've    really    gone    mto  ^-^^  j  always  keep  myself  open 

We    CO    to    the    concert   hall  circuitry     and     were     altered   that  to  tihings  like  that.  For  exam- 
eaHvinVmorSingof  the  day  thereby;     certain     frequencies       There  seem  to  be  two  differ-      j  %    ^^^^    ^^    ^j^^m    at    ^^       ,     „-    ,<    .^., 

of  tLnro^^^  Actually    w^   were  added  or  taken  out,  there   ent    directions    m    which    the  g^g'^^eis    with    the     Brandeis    Nov   3-His  Oirl  Friday 

?rv  in  0j?f  ihrrP  two  d^vs  earlv    were  certain  alterations  of  the   medium  of  electronic  music  is  ^  ^      Odyssey  Records  in        <Hawks) 

wlelot^o  set  C  each  au^^^^   sounds    themselves,    and    then   going.  The  first  consiss  of  com-  ^^67  in  which  we  did  a  lot  of    Nov   17-Dishonored 

toiium    on    our    own    because  they  went  through  the  ampli-   posing   a   piece   and   taping   it:  jj       electronic  pieces  with  the    ^    (Sternberg) 

1  hPrP  i«.n^i  one  audUorium  ths^  fiers  to  the  loud  speakers.  This   you  go  into  a   studio    like  the  ^.^orus.     Th  e  s  o  u  n  d  s  of  the    Jan.  sometime  —  Shock  Corn- 

rvToic^  found  tha  Tas  a^^^^^^^    was  all  done  live,  on  the  stage,  one  we  have  at  Brandeis,  you  ^^orus  were  altered  by  synthe-       dor  (Fuller) 

-         •         •     "  -= — -    ""^    ..i^^r^t^io    inwfn,.         j^y  Films  at  Harvard 

Wednesdays  —  Double  Bills 

at  7:30  p.m.,  Sinj^les  at 

7:00  and  9:30  p.m. 

- ^ - -     -      ,.  2  Divinity  Ave.,  Harvard 

a    concert     sponsored    by    the  ^^^    g— The   Phantom   Chariot 

Sylvania  Corp.     I  happened  to  (Sjostrom)  and  Master  of  the 

go  over  there  one  day,  and  1  House   (Drcyer) 

was    introduced    to    a    device  ^^^     i5__The    Golem    (Wegcn- 

called  a  •'vocoder    which  trans-  ^       ^  jy       ^^  Wrath  (Drey- 

lates  speech   into   a    particular  ' 

code    and    then    recreated    the  ^^^    21  -  23  — Friends    (Hcrba) 

speech.    After  a  demonstration  ^^^  another  new  film 

of   the    machine,   I    grew   very  ^^^     29  —  Feu    Mathia    Pascal 

much   interested   by   it.     »o   1  ...  _^.__v    __-i   »« 1..,^^ 

composed     a     piece     for     the 


isfactory  sound  system  built 
into  it  .  .  .  We  go  in  and  decide 
where  we're  going  to  deploy 
each  of  the  loud  speakers,  de- 
pending on  the  composition. 

Now  we  may  have  four 
simple  compositions  which  re- 
quire only  one  particular  chan- 
nel or  two  channels.  Or  some- 
times, depending  on  the  indi- 
vidual pieces,  we  might  have  a 
particular  piece  that  requires 
eight  independent  channels. 
We  get  the  basic  sound  systems 
set  up,  each  of  us  setting  up 
our  own  personal  sound  sys- 
tems as  well,  which  we  then 
plug  into  the  big  sound  sys- 
tem. Say,  for  instance,  we  do 
a  piece  for  string  instruments. 
Wc  did  such  a  piece  by  a  young 


Poem 


once     you 
clouds — 

you      leicive 
know 


dive     below 


the 


the   it's  not  her  fault 

my    eyes    are    not    so    big    or 
truth— you        clear — 

I  think   she  doesn't  know  the 

the  mud— I  mean  it  has  some        Truth 

bits  of  facts—  she  only  grasps  the  facts— 

but  what  are  facts — she  asks  spotless! 
with  eyes  so  big  they  block  the 


sizers  and  electronic  instru- 
ments. The  piece  1  did,  "The 
North  American  Time  Cap- 
sule," was  a  piece  that  came — 
partly  accidentally  —  out  of  a 
situation  I  was  in.    I  had  done 


sky 
and  all  the  stars  that  cleanse— 
the  Truth? 

I'd   love   to   tell   her — 

Won't  you  please  slow  down. 

Mister    Loman? 
Won't    you    please     rest    your 

mind  for  awhile? 


Your  heart  beats  too  fast.  Mis- 
ter I/oman — 
You're   vomiting   blood   in  the 


composer,  David  Behrman,  on    .,  ,  ^^jt    for    the    we  all  die  in  the  mud 

our  album.  The  piece  required         "jLu   Inn—  ""^  "''  "'"''"  '""'"'  '^''''~ 


street —  vv...t.— ~     ~     r 

How  long  must  you  live  in  the    chorus  with  this  device  which 

market?  1   hardly   understood.  In   com- 

How  long  can  you  bargain  the    posing    the    piece,    I    tried    to        .^ironneim; 

beat?  leave  myself  open  to  accidental  3_>The  Scarlet  Letter 

possibilities    that   the    machine    "«=^-  >*  '^  ^ ... 


(Herbier)    and   Marchand 
d'AIlumettes  (Renoir) 
Nov.  5 — Nosferatu  (Murnau) 
Nov.  19 — Foolish  Wives 
(Stronheim) 


might  offer,  so  that  the  person  .^.otsitvui, 

^«.   c.^^.w.   .».  j..^.^  .^^ ^:.„|,   m^n—  we  all  close  our  eyes—  ality  of  the  machine  came  into    d^j.  /jo- Dr.  Mabu 

amplification     of     struck     and   your  teeth  can  wait  for  their  I  could  tell  her  this-  play.      I   did    ^^t   the    machine        ^^^y^^^j.    (Lang)    .n 

plucked   strings.    In    this    case,    Your  leein  can  w^n  j.  ^^^^^  ^^  around  and  do  things 

each    performer    had    his    own        smile—  pianlagcnet  said   to  live  is  to  that  the   machine  can   do  side 

string  instrument— a  guitar,  for                               doors— there    is  hope,                                       ,,  ^^  ^'^^  ^^>A  ^^i"^%l  ^l^i  K2i 

exanfple.  He  had  a  score  where    open    ^i^^^^^f.^^^'l..  an  can  But  then  what  of  Alais,  gentle  grammed  it  to  do.   We  do  that 

he  was  told  how  to  and  when    no  room  to  hide— what  all  can  ^"^^.^,  ^u    the   time    m   our    environ- 

and  for  what   lengths   of  time        see  j^  .^        ^      laugh—  ment.     I  think  we  re  in  an  ex- 

to    nrodnrp    sounds    on    those    and   feel— forget  the  mua  snx.  ^  u    j         ^  perimental     stage     now,     and 

s?rin^ge^"'nstruments.   Sn  eacS    the  Truth  rubs  out  the  facts-  ^  fhat's  one  of  the  .reasons  why 

stringed  instrument,  we  had  a    we  know                    ^nH^rstand  —Michael    Eig  the  medium  is  so  interesting. 

microphone  that  picked  up  the  She  will  not  understand  


There  are  ten  good  reasons  why  every  Brandeis  student  should  visit  the  new  TRUC 


(Sjorstrom)   and  The   Wind 
(Sjorstrom) 

se,  The 
ind    Club 
Havana  ( Timer ) 
Dec.  17 — The  Testament  of  Dr. 
Mabuse   (Lang)  and  Strange 
Illusion 
Jan.  14— Rebel  Without  a 
Cause  (Ray)  and  Rancho  No- 
torious  (Lang) 
(Continued  on  Page   6) 


TruC 


TruC 

,  Umifi'  S  llNTtRNaTioNaM  K I P  S 
SportJnGi  ^^jj^^  \Shop 

separates  \  \  ^^^J^ao 

an(i  accent   \  .     \    clothes 

CLOThES   \  open  noon    ^     ^'' 

to  1  a.tn. 


iN 
Troc 

arvd 

eu^oPeaw 


the 

iG'Ft  Shop 

in  troc 
every  ^'ng 


PosTeR 
iGaUERY 

at  True 
European 


WiWer  \evie\ru\      ami^ 
^        -£0  \  i\mer\can 

ibolt\ejd  ocean  \    ;Krli2>t3 


THE 


THE 

Soa.p  Box  \ciuB  \KitCHEN 

AT  T«uc       \caSa6L^t<C^--\  ^'^  ^^^^ 

I  the  fmest 
fascinating  \     (  e^         \     in 
collection  \  American 

so^ps  and    ^  \  the  cockta;i  l^^^^^pean 

from  all  ove  r  \  \  cooif^vjdi  c 

tne  Worla 


1 


^vJaiiTThrcugh  the  new  TRUC  alley,  browse  wish  and  buy,  40  Brattle  Street 
Walk  rnroug       ^^  ^^^  ^^^_^^^  Theatre  building,  Cambridge 
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Citizen  Kane 


(Continued  front  V2Lge  3) 

white  leader  is  now  on  the  national  tx>ard  ot  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation." 

Kane  predicts  that  in  future  years  the  social  and  politi- 
cal leadersliip  ot  the  alunmi  will  be  younger  and  more  inti- 
mately involved  with  undergraduate  life  at  Brandeis. 

Kane  also  reminisced  about  the  changes  in  community 
sentiment  during  Brandeis*  history.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
school,  before  residence  halls  could  accommodate  most  of  the 
students,  students  lived  within  the  community,  and  there  was 
a  greater  sense  of  cooperation  between  Walthamites  and  Bran- 
deis students. 

"However,"  said  Kane,  "as  large  numibers  of  students 
began  to  inundate  the  city,  there  arose  an  unpredictable  sit- 
uation. The  school  began  to  grow  too  fast."  Waltham  citi- 
zens, though  proud  of  what  they  saw  happening  at  Brandeis, 
became  "concerned  with  how  big  Brandeis  wx>uld  get  and 
how  much  land  it  would  acquire."  This  concern  still  pre- 
vails. 

On  community  housing,  Kane  remarked.  "I  think  Bran- 
deis students  are  more  concerned  about  the  housing  situation 
than  the  community  is  for  the  most  part."  Kane  was  sur- 
prised that  the  collision  he  expected  between  Waltham  low- 
income  families  and  Brandeis  students  working  together 
"just  didn't  happen." 

Kane  envisions  a  greater  community  use  of  University 
facilities  as  well  as  more  of  a  joint  effort  for  utilizing  the 
land  owned  by  Brendcis  and  the  City  of  Waltham.  The  Uni- 
versity could  be  a  great  positive  force  in  the  City  of  Wal- 
tham_  he  believes. 

Protest  Rules  Discussed 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

ministration  to  act.  "The  fact 
that  it's  an  illegal  act  will 
harden  the  line  of  the  admin- 
istration much  more.*  'object- 
ed Squire. 

Mr.  Sweder  said,  "Once  the 
illegitimate  act  lakes  place  the 
focus  of  attention  is  on  that 
(act)    instead    of     tlie     issue." 


Despite  widespread  student 
belief  to  the  contrary,  Swe- 
der stated  that  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  enforce  the  new 
rules.  He  added,  "Ideally  we 
wouldn't  need  any  rules,  and 
everyone  could  demonstrate 
the  way  they  wanted  to,  but  all 
universities  and  most  societies 
have  found  that  you  simply 
need  rules  to  protect  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community." 


Cheap  Talk 


(Continued  from  Pag:e  Z) 

points.  Impressed  people  give 
money. 

It  i.s  reported  that  the  Uni- 
versity frowns  on  individual 
organizations  soliciting  funds 
from  old  University  donors. 
Put  more  simply,  the  only  peo- 
ple the  Waltham  Group  and 
others  can't  ask  for  money  are 
people  who  have  shown  some 
previous  willingness  to  donate 
(Catch  22  revisited?). 

Perhaps  the  Waltham  Group 
can  initiate  a  campaign  aimed 
at  these  donors,  asking  not  for 


an  increase  in  contribution 
but  rather  redirection.  Ask 
each  interested  donor  to  ear- 
mark one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
(larger  if  he  is  so  inclined)  to 
go  to  the  particular  organiza- 
tion of  his  choice. 

Tlie  Waltham  Group  does 
well  for  the  community.  The 
President's  use  of  the  Group 
does  increasingly  well  for 
Brandeis.  It  is  time  the  Pres- 
ident recognized  his  responsi- 
bility to  help  keep  the  Group 
functioning.  For  very  little 
money  .  .  . 


"The  Brandeis  University 
yearbook  is  a  student  pub- 
lication, done  by  the  stu- 
dents, for  the  students/'  ac- 
cording: to  Matt  Rifkin,  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  Brandeis  '70. 

Both  Rifkin  and  his  edi- 
torial staff,  Ann  Thompson, 
associate  editor,  and  Ron 
Duren,  photography  editor, 
are  optimistic  about  this 
year's  yearbook.  However 
innovations  they  intend  to 
employ  have  not  yet  been 
disclosed. 

Brendeis  '69,  because  of 
staff  problems  and  lack  of 
help  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted though  it  will  be  fi- 
nished by  November.  Copies 
will  be  sent  to  last  year's 
graduates. 

Rifkin  who  is  having  his 
first  try  at  editing,  in- 
vites any  Brandeis  student 
to  join  the  yearbook  staff. 
The  yearbook  office  is  in 
Sydeman  7. 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

EYEWEAR 


190   LEXNGTON   ST. 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 

JAMES  H.  WADDICK,  JR. 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS   FILLED 
Complete  Contact  Lens  Service        • 

STUDENT   DISCOUNT 
WALTHAM  —  TEL.:    894-1123 


(Opp.  Muvicijml  Service  Center) 


UCLA  Regents  Fire 
Black  Brandeis  Grad 

SAN  FRANCISCO— (CPS)—  Both  incidents  were  en- 
University  of  California  regents  gineered  by  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
decided  on  September  19  to  fire  gan  who  has  demanded  Miss 
UCLA  Black  Philosophy  Pro-  Davis'  firing  in.  several  recent 
fes.sor  Angela  Davis.  She  is  an  public  speeches.  The  regents 
avowed  American  communist.       were  not  expected,  however,  to 

Miss  Davis  graduated  magna  follow  Reagan's  dictum  this 
cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  time.  Sources  in  Sacramento 
from  Brandeis  University  in  say  the  decision  has  the  full 
1965  after  spending  her  junior  support  of  both  Reagan  and 
year  at  the  Sorbonne.  She  did  Chancellor  Young, 
graduate  work  under  radical  An  eleventh  hour  attempt  by 
profes-wr  Herbert  Marcuse  at  UCLA  Director  of  Afro-Ameri- 
the  Univeristy  of  California  at  can  Studies,  Robert  Singleton 
San  Diego.  Marcuse  taught  at  failed.  Only  he  and  Chancellor 
Brandeis  when  Miss  Davis  was  Young  were  admitted  to  the 
at  Brandeis.  executive  session.  He  had  warn- 

The  UCLA  campus  is  expect-  ed  the  regents  of  "grave  conse- 
ed  to  erupt  in  violence  if  Chan-  quences"  if  they  made  the  deci- 
cellor   Ciiarles    E.   Young   goes   sion. 

along  with  the  decision,  as  ex-  Singleton  has  not  indicated 
pected.  The  firing  is  the  first  what  his  newly  organized  de- 
implemcntation  since  1950  of  a  partment  will  do  but  the  Black 
1940  regental  bylaw  forbidding  Student  Union  has  announced 
communists  to  teach  on  the  it  will  "begin  some  form  of 
California  campuses.  potent  activity." 

'The  action  is  remarkably  Chancellor  Young  agreed 
similar  to  the  State  Board  of  early  this  summer  to  a  number 
Tru.stees'  action  last  year  at  this  of  BSU  demands  following 
time  when  they  voted  to  fire  demonstrations  last  spring 
George  Murray,  a  Black  Pan-  Among  those  demands  was  the 
ther  instructor  at  San  Fran-  official  sanctioning  of  the  build- 
ci.sco  State.  The  firing  ignited  ing  the  BSU  had  occupied  for 
demonstrations  which  eventual-  several  months  as  the  Afro- 
ly  led  to  the  massive  strikes.        American  Student  Center. 

Onoralo's  Outlook 

(Continued  from  Front  Page)  students  realize  that  his  office 

was  "successful  and  acceptable  can  "expedite"  matters  of  stu- 

to  the  four  students,"  according  dent  concern, 

to  Dr.  Onorato.     Three  of  the  "As  a  Dean,  in  no  way  would 

students  will  attend  Clark  Col-  ^Y  own  predilections  precldde 

lege,  a  part  of  the  University  the  quality  of  attention  and  re- 

of    Atlanta    complex,    and    the  sponse"    to   student    ideas   and 

fourth  has  been  admitted  to  teh  problems,  he  commented 

University  of  Massachusetts  in  pi,„o 

Bo.^ton.  ^'*'*« 

Onorato  emphasized  that  the  Onorato     reported     that    he 

credit      for      the      successful  P^^ns   to   propose  the   students 

handling      of      the      situation  ^^    allowed    to   attend    faculty 

should    go    to    Assistant    Dean  n^eetings.      He     introduced     a 

Wiliiam.s.  similar  proposal   last  January 

The   Dean  believes  that   the  during  the  Ford  Hall  crisis.    ' 

TYP   Committee    will    benefit  In  general,  the  new  Dean  af- 

from   this  experience.    "In   the  firmed    his    belief   in    "student 

late  .spring  and  all  through  the  representation   in  all  delibera- 

summer.    it    is     essential     that  tive  functions  of  the  Universi- 

every   provision   be    made   for  ty"  and   in   "greater   freedom" 

ficially    close    the    University    ^IZZi  tvp"'""^'''' n""""   ''^^^  ^""^   dormitory    residents, 

bat  that  any  students  and  fa?:   t'u  w'?  l^^^^  TYP  "g^adu"  ^^^  ^^'^' 

^ll  ^Mtr^at:ArX^^^etb^leJ."t  WtP^  ^e"s'air^"^"at^;  ^  Dr.    Onorato    observed    that 

from  cla^Ss   pmvided  the  tfme   :,?,^'^1^1^    ^^'    \^''   ^"^"^^    ^«    «  5f.  '**'P^  ^^   ^'"    have    some 

is  made  up  at  some  future  daTe  Z"^^^^^^    ^'"^^"^    °^    P^^'  ?nT?h'**"*''^  P^^^*"  ^"  ^PP'^- 

A           *•  aures.  ing   the   protest   rules   reccntlir 

A  meeting  will  bo  held  this  Professor    Onorato    asked    the  approved  by  President  Abnm 

ri*;^  -i-      P^^^  specific   campus  "advice  of   interested   students  He  said  that  an  adequate   de^ 

fhllrT  ^?'   O^t.^ber   15.     At  at     all     points"     during     the  scription  of  the   "spi?it  of  the 

nnH  fi^c'   t^^^h-ins,    speakers,  handling   of   the   problem    and  rules"  is  that  all  pro  ests  and 

and  films  are  po.ssibilities.  hopes  that  this  fact  will  make  demonstrations    be    conducted'' 

I%^_B                P"*|            -  ■■%«»■  ^^'^^  ^^^  *®  interfere  with  the 

Boston  Films  to  Be  Shown  xr^^eSs  z  ulf  ^  "' 

/r.     *.        ^  ,  munity." 

(Contmued  from  Page  5)  Dec.  7— Films  by  Peter  Kubel-       In    addition,     Onorato 

Harvard-Epworth  Church  ^\    Ad  e  bar  study  reel,  Posed   that  "a  series    of    non- 

al/.UOp.m.  Afrikareise  student   interest      He   exnr^r?: 

Sct^lS^it^nt  1918  •  ^''^^^  ^^»-«  ^^  H-vard  ^^  --//n^s  will  ai^  thl 

(Pabst)  Kirkland  House  Dining  Hall  those    unfomTil?' w^^^^ro^^^^ 

Nov.    12— The   Corsair    (West)  at  8:00  p.m.  ($1)  discussion    remain    silent    and 

and  The  Lost  Patrol  (Ford)      Oct.  2-The  Italian  Straw  Hat   ropresem^cCf'^'^h  P^^'.^J^"^     are 
Saturdays:   (Coffee  and  discus-        (Clair)   and   The   Passion   of  '^^P'^^^^"^^.      ^e   said. 
sion  afterwards;  $1.00)  Joan  of  Arc  (Dreyer)  T^     J       ) 

^or^rorBr^ce^B^aiTliS.'^eV.  ^l"  Ut%rthrO^^;a^^{v,^"^          />WZ?yj    fi/ieSt 

mination.    Still    Life.    Tung,  Brnl  ?                   ^    *  ^^^" 

Castro  Street,  Yellow  Horse,  '                                                   (Continued  from  Page  8> 

Quuote.     V.e„U„     ae     >.  Oct.  ^^^-C.n.va,  in  Hanaers  „W..  the  .^^      .    , 

Oct.  19— Films  by  Robert  Nov.  6— La  Belle  Equipe  (Dur-   for  MDF,  which  was  unset  bv 
Breer      Jamestown      Ballos,       vier)  the  Pengas  in  last  year's  semi 

Horse     Over     Teakettle,   Nov.    13— Marius    (Korda/Pa-   ?"?^^    Ricardo  Boales  is  gone 
Blazes,     Pat's     Birthday,       gnol),    The    Baker's    Wife   ^"^  "^,w  recruits,   "lots  of  old 
Breathmg,      Fistfight     66,69,        (Pagnol)  "^^n,"  look  promising. 

^""nmT/fn  Jean  Tiuffueley's   Nov.  20 -Rules  of  the  Game   niJT^w"^J^^^  ^''^ ,''^  29-year. 
Homage  to  New  York'  (Renoir)  "amc   qi^  j^^^  Hopps   (6  1",   180)    a 

'     '*"       -^^         • Dec    11  — The   Naviirator  F^r  Si^.^^'^^'S^'^*^     ^''^"^     Morehead 

Tines    of    MadamL    dp    for"  f'^^^^'  "^^P^'  "Mentioned  some 

nhnu/     ^^^'"c    «»c    ^^'^-  time  ago  as  a  potential  replace- 

^  P""*-^'  ment  for  the  Pats  Parilli    did 

Dec.  18 — Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc  have  a   tryout  with  the   Colts, 


Cauncii 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

instructor  $2500  to  teach 
one  course  next  spring.  The 
Council  agreed  to  work  for 
a  broader  commitment  on 
tenure. 

Student  Educational  Poli- 
cies Committee  Chairman 
Arthur  Levine  gave  a  report 
on  the  Summer  Educational 
Policy  Conference.  He  noted 
that  the  study  g:roup  dis- 
cu.ssed  the  questions  of  grad- 
ing, calendar  reform  and 
freshman  seminars. 

Other  topics  the  Council 
discussed  were  concerts  and 
the  possibility  of  bringing 
Black  Power  leader  Robert 
Williams  to  campus.  No  de- 
cision was  reached  on  ei- 
ther topic. 

Part  of  the  first  meeting 
developed  into  a  factional 
dispute  between  some  mod- 
erate members  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  more  radical 
members  in  the  group. 

Moratorium 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 


com- 


pro- 


Oct.    26  — Olympia    36    Part 

(Rienfen.stahl)  uncut 
Nov.  2 — Olympia  36  Part  II 
Nov.  9— Muriel  (Resnais) 
Nov.  23— The  General  (Keaton) 


(Bresson) 


AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Fees  On  Cycles 

All  Type  ins«  Agency,  Inc. 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

894-2250 


and  though  unsuccessful, 
should  do  well  enough  at  Bran- 
deis. 


HOUSE  TO  RENT 

3^2  Bedrooms,  Fenced  -  in  - 
yard,  I'j  baths,  Panelled 
Family  Room,  Fireplaced 
Living  Room,  Dining  Room, 
Kitchen,  Den.  Playroom. 
WALK  TO  BRANDEIS. 
Lease:  $300  monthly.  894- 
5854, 
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On  the  Shelf: 

Bernstein  Acting  LUfrary  Head 


By  BARRY  GESSERMAN 

Although  Acting  Library  Di- 
rector Norbert  Bernstein  has 
U-cn  at  his  interim  post  only 
siiue  July,  he  feels  confident 
thai  progress  is  being  made  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  library's 
past  miseries. 

In  an  interview  with  The 
>  slice,  Mr.  Bernstein  cited 
Improvements  in  staff  morale, 
increase  in  the  library  budget, 
and  the  pending  decisions  of 
the  upcoming  Board  of  Trus- 
tees meeting  as  the  main  rea- 
sons for  bis  optimism. 

A  committee  of  senior  fac- 
ulty chaired  by  Professor 
Nahum  Sama  (NE^JS)  is  cur- 
rently searching  for  a  perma- 
nent Director  of  Library  Serv- 
ices. 

Bernstein  believes  that  staff 
morale  has  improved  due  to  a 
more  cooperative  and  cohesive 
working  unit.  Ronald  Glens, 
who  resigned  as  Director  last 
July,  was  frequently  criticized 
by  his  staff  for  being  unable 
to  establish  good  working  rela- 
tionships with  the  library  em- 
ployees. 

As  evidence  of  the  staff's 
willingness  to  serve  under  the 
new  regime,  Bernstein  cited 
the  Orientation  Weelc  tours, 
and  the  willingness  to  acquire 
missing  books  through  inter- 
library  loan  or  other  means. 
Other  improvements  include 
new  IBM  coin-operated  type- 
writers (due  by  early  October) 
and  a  5-cent  copying  machine 
to  replace  the  10-cent  one. 

No  matter  how  great  their 
enthusiasm,  though,  the  staff's 
cflectiveness  is  restricted  by 
the  shortage  of  manpower.  An 
increased  personnel  budget  is 
required  to  ameliorate  the  sit- 
uation. This  year's  budget  jump 
from  $908,000  to  slightly  over 
a  million  has  allowed  minimal 
improvements   all   around,   but 


it  is  still  grossly  inadequate. 

"The  new  director,"  said  Mr. 
Bernstein,  "will  have  to  con- 
duct an  in-depth  study  of  the 
funding  process,  because  the 
budget  as  of  now  does  not 
permit  us  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices demanded  by  students  and 
faculty." 

The  basic  problem  of  the 
last  few  years  has  been  the 
need  for  more  catalogers.  The 
80,000  volume  backlog  of  un- 
classified material  has  resulted 
from  the  inability  of  an  under- 
staffed group  to  keep  up  with 
the  new  acquisitions.  Of  25,000 
books  purchased  in  a  given 
year,  only  5,000  could  be 
classified.  Mr.  Bernstein 
pointed  out,  though,  that  un- 
like many  libraries  where  the 
backlog  is  stored  in  a  closed 
basement,  the  Goldfarb  back- 
log is  on  the  main  floor,  ac- 
cessible by  author  to  the 
reader. 

Mr.  Bernstein's  plea  for  in- 
creased manpower  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  October  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Also  to  be  considered  in  the 
near  future  are  the  results  of  a 
survey  on  library  expansion 
conducted  by  David  S.  Berko- 
witz.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Library  Building  Committee. 
Besides  the  need  for  more 
books,  there  is  a  need  for  more 
room  in  which  to  put  them. 
The  stacks  are  almost  com- 
pletely filled. 

At  the  moment,  the  problems 
of  more  money,  more  books, 
more  manpower,  and  more 
room  have  passed  beyond 
Bernstein's  sphere.  He  is  now 
concentrating  on  the  duties  of 
his  own  staff,  however  small  it 
may  be.  "We  need  to  put  things 
in  perspective,"  he  said.  "The 
library  is  prepared  to  do  its 
best.  If  a  book  is  missing  we 
will  try  to  borrow  or  buy  it — 
but  not  overnight." 


Suderow,  Menkerios,  amfMcCrath 
LeadBootmen  to  Victory  in  Opener 

The  soccer  team  opened  the  season  with  a  convincing  3-1  defeat  of  St.  Anselm's 
Saturday.  Coach  Alan  Grayson  had  said  a  few  days  earlier  that  he  was  unsure  of 
how  his  team  would  perform.  The  coach  said,  "St.  Anselm's  was  much  improved,  but 
the  decisive  factors  were  the  wet  grounds  and  our  better  ball  control.  They  had  trouble 
because  of  the  rain  and  we  could  finesse  a  little." 

Outstanding  in  a  good  team  effort  were  Haile  Menkerios,  Gary  McGrath,  and  Det 

Suderow.  Menkerios  played  a  fine  defensive  game,  and  also  had  the  distmction  of  de- 

flecting  St.  Anselm's  only  goal  ~  ~     '         ]        Z~Z~n    ZZZTTI^ 

into  the  nets.  As  he  was  clear-  soccer    players,    an    adequate  the  teani  to  a  5-4-2  recora  lasi 


ing  the  field,  the  ball  hit  his  number  so  long  as  all  remain  season.  Thr^  of  the  four  losses 
foot,  and  proceeded  to  bound  in  good  health.  The  loss  of  a  were  to  Boston  Umvers  ty 
past  an  astounded  Gary  Mc-  starting  player  is  not  every  Bates,  and  J^^^L^w^  ihP^ 
Grath  the  goal-keeper.  Mc-  coach's  dream.  The  coach  feels  opener  with  St.  Anselm  s,  these 
Grath's  net-minding  was  excep-  that  something  must  be  done  three  tough  opponents  must  be 
tional  throughout  the  game.        to  remedy  the  physical  condi-  faced  consecutively. 

Rrandei*!  vaulted  into  the  ^ion  of  the  soccer  field.  Ka-  Coach  Grayson  reported  to 
lea^d  Tn  the  firs  two  m^nutel  "^^^^^  hopefully  will  miss  only  the  Justice,  "In  my  two  previ- 
when  Mike  Goldman  scored  on  one  or  two  games.  ous  sea.sons  l^^^d«  better  idea 

a  good  cross  by  Jeff  Pick.  Det  Coach  Grayson  fortunately  of  how  the  team  would  be^  We 
Suderow  scored  two  goals  and  is  blessed  with  three  other  fine  have  a  good  line-up  and  a  good 
became  Brandeis's  all-time  high  freshman  players  this  season,  bench,  but  not  mucn  aepm. 
goal  scorer.  Before  the  game,  Roberto  Gonzales,  Barry  Har- 
he  was  tied  for  the  lead  with  sip,  and  Bruce  Levy  will  all  be 
Asim  Erdilek,  '67.  Coach  Gray-  starters.  Two  or  three  other 
son    noted    that,    "His    second  freshman  appear  promising. 

goal  was  definitely  the  best  Back  this  year  are  co-cap-  dare),  Whaley  should  give 
goal  1  have  seen  him  score  for  ^ains  Gary  McGrath,  goalkeep-  scrambler  Magnes  unaccus- 
Brandeis.  It  was  a  display  of  ^j.,  and  Haile  Menkerios,  cen-  tomed  breathing  room  this 
fine  determination."  ^^^    halfback.    Both    were    All  season.   Bob  Levine  and  Marc 

Roberto  Gonzales  performed  New  England  Honorable  Men-   Citron,    late   of   Foam,   are   set 
well  at   inside  forward,   while  lion    last    season.    Detlev    Sud-   in   linebacker   spots. 
Alex  Alexiou  and  Mike  Leder-  erow,    '70,    Brandeis'    all-time 


Pengas 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

friends    (his   enemies   wouldn't 


man   covered   a    great   deal   of  high    point    scorer,   will    be   at  and  B-League. 


Next  Week:  Black  on  White 


ground  at  the  wing  halfback.       center  forward.  Each  pwint  he 
Now,   the   soccer    team    will  now    records   adds   to  his   fine 

face    three    tough    opponents,  record.  ^^^ „ 

After  these  three  games,  Coach       Aris    Noah,     Alex    Alexiou,  Rand-to-Jon  Shamres  era  may 


Irish 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 


remember.   Meyer   and   Jim 
Riley  in  the  Irish  backfield  will 


Grayson  should  have  more   to  and  Mike  Lederman  return  on 

say  about  the  season.  defense.    Gabe    Eichler    and  ^^..^^  ,„  ,..^  ,..^„  _^ ,„  

The    two    phrases    presently  Mike  Goldman  will  be  back  on  t^  ^ell  protected  up  front  by 

haunting   Conch  Alan   Grayson  offense.     Lederman,    a     senior,  g^zz  Aaron.  Larry  Myatt,  and 

are  "jumping  pit"  and  "depth."   seems  quite  improved  over  his  Tony  Annesi.  Annesi,  a  '68  grad 

Last    week    when    Burundian  previous  two  seasons.  who   sp^ent   last   year   coaching 

freshman  Seth  Kamanzi  twisted        Training  difficulties  also  have  the  Irish  from  Vermont,  is  back 

his  ankle  in  a  poorly  filled-in  plagued  Coach  Grayson.  Prac-  as  a  special  student,  and  makes 

jumping  pit  on  the  soccer  field,   tice  began  late.  The  loss  of  sec-  the  Irish   move.  Look  for   An- 

the   word    depth    looked    even  ond   team  Ail-American  Bruce  nesi  as  MVP  this  year;  look  lor 

more  haunting.  Clarkin    leaves   a   considerable  the  Irish  to  have  a  fight  on  their 

Coach  Grayson  has  eighteen  hole  to  fill.  Clarkin  helped  lead  hands^ 


French  10  Offers 
English  Sections 


By    MERRYL   GIBBS 

This  year  for  the  first  time 
five  sections  of  French  10,  the 
introductory  literature  course 
usually  taken  by  freshmen  to 
satisfy  a  general  education  re- 
quirement, will  be  offered  with 
English-speaking  sections.  Pre- 
viously, all  sections  were  sup- 
posedly French-speaking,  al- 
though English  was  often  used 
because  of  the  limited  ability 
of  many  students  to  speak  and 
understand  French. 

According  to  Dr.  Murray 
Sachs,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance  Languages, 
the  faculty  decided  to  make 
the  change  because  they  had 
found  that  one  professor,  in 
one  class,  had  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  those  students  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  their  abil- 
ity to  speak  French,  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  those  who  had  had 
little  or  no  training  in  speaking 
and  writing  the  language. 

Therefore,  this  year,  some 
sections  will  do  all  writing  and 
discussion  in  English,  while 
others  will  use  mostly  French. 


The  English  speaking  sections 
should  allow  students  to  study 
the  literature  without  the  frus- 
tration of  having  to  speak  and 
write  in  French.  Students  in 
the  French-speaking  sections 
would  have  the  extra  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  their  speak- 
ing skill. 

Dr.  Sachs  expressed  some 
dismay  at  the  attitude  of  many 
students,  who  believe  that  the 
reading  as  well  as  the  writmg 
and  discussion  of  the  English- 
speaking  sections  will  be  done 
in  English.  He  believes  that  the 
reading  for  all  sections  of 
French  10  should  still  be  done 
in  French,  and  that  the  English 
sections  should  not  actually  be 
considered  ea.sier,  because  no 
allowances  will  be  made  for 
inarticulate  writing,  as  are 
usually  made  in  a  course  for 
which  writing  is  done  in 
French. 

The  prevalent  attitude  among 
freshmen  is  that  the  English 
sections  offer  the  easiest  possi- 
ble way  to  get  through  a  re- 
quirement which  they  regard 
as  irritating  and  unnecessary. 


NO  LADY  WOULD 
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EVER  ASK  FOR  TWO! 


128  TEN  PIN 

473  WINTER  S  T.,  WALTHAM 

Of#  Route  128  (Exit  48) 

FOR  FUN  &  RELAXATION 

CO  TEN  PIN  BOWLING 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  PLEASE  CALL 
TW  4-1234 


BILL'S  TRADING  POST 

235   NEWTON  STREET,  WALTHAM 

Just  a  Utile  hit  different 

brie  •  brocs.  u.ed  furniture,  ontlques.  de.k,,  l«mp,.  choir.,  bookco.c. 

open  fron»  i-^ 


IT'S  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
.PER  BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH   FRIES. 

BRING  THE   FAMILY  — 
HAVE  A  BALLI 


FREE  FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  ot 

BURGER  KING 

Offer  E.piret  Oct.  14,  1969.  Void  Where  Prohibited. 


HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 

S81  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 
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In  Th«  Mood 


Wizard 


Rick  Horowitz 
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Played  some  last  night.  I  and  the  girl,  and  Flipper  Jim, 
and  Big  Jon,  and  Fast  Annie.  Over  by  Bast,  'cross  the  bridge, 
first  stair  on  your  right  and  down  to  the  place. 

It's  all  over  the  place  if  you  look,  just  started,  but  me  and 
the  girl  decided  we'd  blow  some  time  and  some  silver  back 
East.  Heard  the  action  was  good  down  there.  Damn  sure  was 
actioin, 

Pinball,  and  it'.s  everywhere.  Heard  a  kid  telling  his  friend, 
up  North  a  while  back,  "Grotta  kick  it  .  .  .  three-buck-a-day." 
And  down  Renfield,  moaning  (joking?),  "It  all  started  playing 
soniebody  else's  free  game,"  and  then,  to  a  newcomer  searching 
for  relief  through  Fresca,  *'Buy  y'a  game,  mister?  Game?" 

Got    lots    of   them    around,    with   crazy    lights   ajid   funny 

Pictures,  with  sexy  girls  and  guys  in  .short  shorts  and  like  that, 
ooked  like  a  drugstore  bookrack.  They  all  have  these  names, 
right,  like: 

Suspense  (how  many  balls'll  go  right  dawn  the  shoot  and 
home  for  the  night  before  your  flipper's  warmed  up  for  work?), 
or  Pit  Stop  (28  laps  for  a  free  game — or  double  your  Medicaid, 
if  you'd  rather) 

or  Teacher's  Pet  (do  they?  No  wonder  they  look  tired.  Sorry. 
M^  always  said  people'd  start  noticing  me  if  I  didn't  mind  my 
words  ) 

Was  up  Monticello  some  this  summer;  had  this  whole  place 
there  loaded  with  the  stuff.  And  this  skeeball  thing.  Got  to  be 
middlin'  good  with  them,  but  kid  stuff  really.  They  play  for 
coupons,  and  a  body's  got  to  commence  playing  lots  sooner 
than  I  to  shoot  for  anything  worthwhile.  1600  coupons  and  you 
get  anything  in  the  place.  I  .^ort  of  wouldn't  have  minded  the 
girl  behind  the  counter,  giving  out  the  whi.stlcs  and  such  to 
folks  who  couldn't  wait.  I  wouldn't  have  minded  really,  but 
1600  coupons  from  now  she  probably  wouldn't  be  much  worth 
having.  Besides,  by  that  time,  I  don't  imagine  I'd  l>e  able  to  do 
much  with  her,  having  her.  Why  lx>ther;  I  took  a  pinky  ring. 
Saw  lots  of  guys  on  the  pinball  wearing  them.  Looked  a  sight 
better  than  mine,  too,  you  oughta  know. 

Anyhow,  back  here,  they  don't  play  for  those  coupons. 
I'm  not  quite  sure  what.  First  machine  I  saw  here,  I  wanted  to 
show  who's  top  dog,  so  I  put  in  a  quarter  (three  plays, 
not  your  one  for  a  dime,  mind).  Damned  if  the  thing  didn't 
giggle  at  me,  wink  those  red  and  blue  eyes  (tihree  of  'em), 
swallow  up  that  quarter  whole,  and  sit  there,  waiting  for  one 
more  sucker.  He  V>urped  once,  too,  or  like  a  burp,  or  whatever 
it  is  a  machine  does  to  show  he's  full  and  happy  a)x)ut  it.  I 
left;  bet  a  quarter  he's  still  sitting  there,  waiting  for  another 
gambling  sucker. 

Right  then,  I  knew  this  was  a  different  league.  Then  back 
Ea.st  were  tho.se  guys  I  told  you  about  before.  Big  Jon,  he's 
got  about  the  biggest  flipper  knuckles  I  ever  did  .see.  Fast  too; 
why,  he  can  bring  a  ball  back  from  halfway  down  the  shoot. 
The  girl,  she  says  she's  just  learning,  newer  than  me,  but  she 
keeps  matching  those  last  numbers  for  free  games  always. 
Lucky,  she  says.  Don't  you  believe  it. 

Fast  Annie,  she's  fine.  Soft  touch  on  top,  where  you  can 
see  it,  but  under  the  table,  wow!  Stood  behind  her  one  game, 
and  the  things  she  could  do  to  that  machine  with  her  knees'd 
make  your  hair  go  staight.  Works,  though;  she  was  the  best  of 
the  whole  lot  of  *em. 

Flipper  Jim  plays  control;  knows  just  how  many  bounces 
he's  got  off  each  bumper,  when  the  bonus  lights  are  on,  and 
such.  Even  plays  with  one  flip  sometimes.  Must've  taken  some 
practice  for  that. 

I  gue.ss  you  need  practice  for  being  good.  Like  last  week 
when  they' decided,  this  guy,  to  teach  me  tennis.  Gentile  sport 
he  said.  Said  after  I  got  out  of  here,  baseball  wouldn't  be  any 
good  to  me,  less  I  had  17  friends  hanging  around  all  the  time. 

Tennis  is  like  hitting  a  baseball  he  said.  So  I  tried,  and 
did  O.K.,  I  thought.  Kept  hitting  the  ball  with  the  wood  part. 
The  guy  said  I  need  work.  He  should  know.  I'm  gonna  keep  at 
it,  pinball  especially,  and  pretty  soon,  I'm  gonna  go  for  the 
best.  Like  the  machine  said,  "Play  with  two  or  more  .  .  .  in- 
vite competition." 

Gonna  get  ya,  Big  Jon!  Gonna  get  ya,  Fast  Annie!  ! 


Mayor  Daley's  Deescalates; 
Are  Irish  Eyes  Still  Smiling  \ 

By  JON  ZEITLIN 

**We  used  to  say,  'O.K.,  we*re  gonna  run  it  right  up  their  ass!*  And  then,  if  we 
didn't  get  anywhere,  'Let's  do  it  again  .  .  .  Let's  do  it  three  more  times!!'  We're  going 
to  have  a  classier  offense  this  year.  Not  as  crunching." 

Fred  Alt,  founder  of  Mayor  Daley's  Finest,  has  high  hopes  this  year  for  his  team's 
performance  and  behavior. 

"It  got  to  be  an  arena  for  animals,  with  everybody  out  to  kill,"  says  MDF  running 
back  Rich  Petrasso,  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  last  year's  prime  offenders  in  a 
roughhou.se   season.    *'It   seems  


less  and  less  fun  now,  and  I 
guess  that  was  partly  our  fault 
from  last  year.  We  set  a  prece- 
demt.  Maybe,"  he  muse.s,  "they 
should  outlaw  people  like  me." 
Petrasso,  a  grad  student  who 
played  some  college  ball,  feels 
flag  football  last  season.  "I  had 
he  was  "unprepared"  to  play 
to  make  the  adjustment."  MDF 
was  commonly  thought  of  as 
the  roughest  of  A-League 
teams  last  year. 


"Not  So 
Crunching" 


"We  had  this  thing,"  says 
Petrasso,  "building  up  the  im- 
age of  Mayor  Daley's  Finest.  It 
was  a  lot  of  fun,  but  then  we 
had  to  keep  up  the  image.  Peo- 
ple got  all  heated  up  and  went 
out  to  kill  us.  Then  we  had  to 
live  up  to  it  and  do  the  same. 
To  survive  in  football,  you 
have  to  be  at  least  as  tough  as 
the  next  guy." 

He  does  feel  the  level  of 
"toughness"  is  excessive,  how- 
ever. "I  think  there  should  be 
some  changes.  Practices,  for 
example  should  be  limited  to, 
say,  two  pre-season  practices 
and  one  the  week  after  the  sea- 
.son  starts.' 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Fieidh 


"The  kids  are  really  being 
short-changed,"  exclaimed  Di- 
rector of  Athletics,  Nicholas 
Rod  is,  in  discussing  the  need 
for  the  proposed  new  field 
house.  "We  need  that  field 
house  in  the  worst  way!" 

Mr.  Rodis  explained  that  the 
field    house   would    be   for    the 
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ouser 

use  of  the  general  student  body, 
not  only  the  varsity  teams.  He 
pointed  out  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional recreation  facilities, 
especially  in  the  winter  when 
there  is  not  enough  room  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  students  in 
the  present  facilities  of  the 
Shapiro  Athletic  Center. 

No  firm  decisions  have  yet 
been  made,  however.  The  de- 
tails, such  as  the  exact  .site  of 
the  hou.se,  will  be  di.scussed  at 
a  meeting  scheduled  for  this 
afternoon. 


Splash 


LOUIS  VITUCCI.  former 
Ohio  State  All-American 
swimmer  and  present  Fram- 
ingham  resident,  has 
been  appointed  Brandeis  div- 
coach.  Vitucci  was  an  out- 
standing swimmer  as  a  col- 
legian. He  was  Big  Ten  Con- 
ference, NCCA,  AAU,  and 
1962  Diver  of  the  Year 
champion.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  USA  Pan 
American  and  USA  Olympic 
swimming  and  diving  team. 
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The  Fighting  Irish:  some  old, 
important  faces  gone;  some  old- 
er faces  returning;  some  new 
starters,  in  a  makeshift  season 
for  last  year's  A-League 
champs. 

"We're  going  to  have  to 
scrape  to  make  it  this  year," 
said  Chris  Meyer  last  evening, 
and  it  looks  like  the  Irish  may 
have  a  hard  go  of  it.  Dave 
Rand,  quarterback  through  the 
good  years,  has  called  it  quits 
after  half  a  dozen  seasons  or  so, 
and  has  decided  to  go  to  grad 
.school.  Rand  will  not  be  simply 
replaced.  At  present,  the  Irish 


Pengas 

By  DAVE   DROLLER 

The  year  of  the  supergroup 
finds  the  Pengas  trying  to 
make  a  go  of  it  with  a  conglo- 
merate. 

Built  on  the  foundations  of 
last  year's  Pengas,  Foam,  and 
Biology  squads.  (Fungus?)  Al 
Segal  and  Gerry  Magnes* 
team  faces  an  uncertain  future. 

''We  won't  know  what's  go- 
ing to  happen  until  we  see  who 
shows  up,"  says  Segal,  a  main- 
stay on  last  year's  second  place 
Pengas'.  "Our  strong  points 
are  Gerry  Magnes'  passing,  our 
secondary  (Segal  and  Bob  Has- 
day),  and  Gerry  Zerkin  at 
halfback." 

Much  otf  the  offense 
(straight  T)  will  be  based  on 
isolating  Zerkin,  BrandeLs' 
leading  dashnnan,  one-on-one 
outside.  Hasday,  All-time  B- 
League  scoring  champ  may  be 
called  upon  to  fill  the  other 
halfback  spot. 

Shoring  up  the  offensive, 
lines  will  be  Rich  Whaley 
(5  ft.  7  in.,  220  lb.)  at  center. 
Known     as     "Whale"     to     his 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 

quarterback  slot  is  up  for  grabs 
between  super-veteran  Larry 
Bates,  and  freshman  Craig 
Abraham.son  (insert  appropri- 
ate old  and  wise  vs.  brash  and 
strong-armed  comments  here). 

"Bates  is  a  better  runner  and 
ball-handler,  but  Craig  passes 
better.  Personally,"  "says 
Meyer,  "I  think  we'll  try  a 
blocking-type  end,  (Mike  Car- 
delechio  or  Bob  DeLuca),  with 
Bates  at  quarterback." 

Expect  the  Irish  with  Bates 
at  QB  to  stick  to  a  more  grind- 
it-out  offense  than  fans  of  the 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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TIm  D«p«rtm«iit  of  Politi«s 
oimoiincet  a  folk 

Prof«tsor  I.  Milton  Sacks 

"REPORT  ON  A  TRIP  TO  VIETNAM: 
Wliof  Aro  Tht  ProtpMts  For  Ptoco?" 

Friday,  October  10,  1««9 

Shapiro  Forum  3:00  p.m. 

Olin-Sanfl 

MOVE  OFF,  YOUNG  MAN 

Tho  Rosidonco  Offico  U  now  occopt- 
kmq  roquosts  from  non-froshmon  to 
ro«ido  off-campus.  All  students  whoso 
poHfians  aro  occoptod  will  bo  oMo  to 
movo  off  campus  on  a  pro-rotod  pay- 
ment basis.  Apply  at  tho  Residence 
Offica,   Rosonthal  South. 


HERE'S  SOME  NEWS 

THE  GAZETTE  MISSED 

Yigaol  Yodin,  a  professor  of  or- 
chooology  at  the  ftebrow  University 
in  ierusolem  and  former  leader  of 
the  resistance  movement  In  Polestina, 
wiM  lecture  on  "The  Recently  Discov. 
•red  Dead  Seo  Temple  Scroll"  on 
Wednoedoy,  Oct.  15,  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
varsity. 

Prof.  Yadin's  discussion  will  open 
•  series  of  public  lectures  being  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philip  W. 
Lown  School  of  Near  Eostem  and 
Judaic  Studies.  This  first  lecture, 
which  is  free  of  chorgc,  will  be  koM 
•t  •  p.m.  in  the  Spingold  Theoter. 

Prof.  Yodin  is  the  Gottesmon  Visits 
ing  Professor  in  Judoica  at  Browii 
University  during  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

Course  Ckonget 

Course   chan«es   moy   be   mode  wMk- 
out  fee  until  noKt  Fridoy,  October  10. 
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Education  Committee 
Debates  Tenure  Plan 

•Hie  Student  Educational  committee,  could  submit  their 
Policy  Committee  decided  last  names  to  the  Student  Council 
night  to  submit  to  the  faculty  President.  He  would  prepare 
a  proposal  permitting  students  secret  ballots  to  be  distributed 
to  rehire  faculty  who  would  The  names  of  the  representa- 
otherwise  be  fired.  to  majors  in  each  department. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  stu-  tives  elected  would  remain 
dent    committee   to    be   organ-   secret. 

ized  in  each  department.  In  Should  a  teacher  be  asked 
the  fall,  departmental  majors  to  leave,  by  either  the  depart- 
in  terested  in  serving  on  the  mental  faculty  or  the  admin- 
istration,   the  student  commit- 

Urban  Studies 

Concentration 

Considered 


A  committee  recently  formed 
to  make  recommendations  for 
development  of  an  urban  stud- 
ies program  at  Brandeis  met 
Wednesday  for  the  first  time. 
The  Urban  Studies  Program 
Committee     is     mandated     by 


tee  would  vote  on  the  teacher's 
reinstatement.  A  majority 
vote  would  decide  the  matter, 
and  the  ballots  of  each  repre- 
sentative would  be  kept  se- 
cret. 

In  addition  to  the  student's 
rehiring  of  faculty,  the  SEPC 
debated  the  possibility  of 
granting  tenure.  Whether  or 
not  tenure  should  be  continued 
at  all,  soon  became  the  issue. 
Those  opposed  to  tenure  argued 
that  it  retains  poor  teachers  at 
the  expense  of  education. 

'Tm  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
little  bit  of  education  for  some 


Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Diaman-    faculty,"  disagreed  Ted  Backal 
dopoulos  to  develop  an  urban    who   orig:inated    the    proposal. 


studies  program  which  is  both 
educationally  excellent  and 
feasible. 

The  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Professor  Rob- 
ert BLnstock,  discussed  existing 
courses  and  faculty  resources 
relevant  to  urban  studies.  It 
agreed  to  a  framework  of  ten- 
tative issues  in  which  to  con- 
sider all  proposals.  Among 
those  to  be  considered  is  the 
Student  Urban  Studies  Propo- 

sal. 

*<This  interest  in  urban  stud- 
ies," said  Professor  Roy  Ma- 
cridis,  "is  shared  by  faculty, 
students  and  the  administra- 
tion." He  believes  this  "won- 
derful convergence"  of  inter- 
ests will  insure  the  commit- 
tee's cooperation. 

Dr.  Binstock  expressed  the 
Committee's  sense  of  urgency. 
".  .  .  We're  all  very  task-ori- 
ented. We're  interested  in  the 
job  of  making  recommenda- 
tions to  further  urban  studies 
and  completing  that  job  as 
quickly  as  possible.  .  .  .  We've 
set  ourselves  the  goal  of  mak- 
ing our  report  to  the  Dean  of 
Faculty  before  winter  recess." 

The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  Professors  Ma- 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 

Interview 


He    added    atfterthe    meeting, 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Moratorium  Plan 
Gains  Momentum 

By  CHRIS  FINEMAN 

The  October  15  Vietnam  Moratorium  is  gaining  mo- 
mentum as  community  leaders,  businessmen,  clergymen, 
professional  people,  students  and  faculty  pledge  their  sup- 
port and  participation. 

Two  on-campus  activities  are  planned  for  the  morn- 
ing of  October  15.  There  will  be  a  teach-in  at  Nathan- 
Seifer  Hall,  where  Henry  D.  Aiken  from  the  Philosophy 
department^  Joseph  Berliner  from  the  Economics  depart- 
ment, and  Ronald  Walters  from  the  Afro-American  Studies 
department  will  speak.  Also  scheduled  is  a  memorial  serv- 
ice for  the  war  dead,  which  will  be  conducted  by  Rabbi 
Axelrad  and  Father  Robert  Bullock. 

Also,  the  Jewish  Activist  League  has  contacted  by  let- 
ter all  of  the  rabbis  in  the  area  in  order  "to  get  a  broader 
base  of  community  support,"  reports  Bruce  Phillips,  a 
Brandeis  member.  A  committee  of  faculty  and  students 
will  go  to  synagogues,  churches,  and  civic  organizations 
on  the  morning  of  October  15,  as  well. 

Following  the  teach-in  and  memorial  service,  those 
participating  in  the  Moratorium  will  proceed  at  12:30 
from  Spingold  parking  lot  to  Cambridge  Common  in  buses. 
Free  box  lunches  will  be  available.  At  1:30  on  the  Cam- 
bridge Common  George  E.  Wald  will  speak,  after  which 
the  crowd  will  march  down  Commonwealth  Avenue  to 
Boston  Common. 

Professors  Hubert  Oberlander  and  Michael  Mazur  are 
circulating  a  sign-up  sheet  to  the  faculty  to  engage  their 
support  for  the  Moratorium.  Faculty  are  also  being  asked 

(Continued  on  Page  6> 


Rolbein  Discusses  Move 
To  Integrate  Volpe  Crew 

By  LISA  TARTIKOFF 

"A  serious  and  continuing  effort  is  being  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Volpe  Construction  Company  to  keep  the  work 
force  for  the  Usdan  Student  Union  integrated,"  commented 
David   Rolbein,  Director  of  Business   Administration. 

"However,"  he  continued,  "it  is  not  easy  to  find  skilled 
minority  workers  on  a  continual  basis.  Many  prefer  to  work 
closer  to  their  homes  and  many  are  shifted  from  one  job  to 
another  by  the  construction  company." 

Mr.  Rolbein  also  stated  that  construction  of  the  Student 
Union  is  continuing  on  schedule.  If  no  unforeseen  delays  oc- 
cur, it  should  be  completed  by  September.  1970.  Due  to  bad 
weather  last  winter  and  a  workers'  strike,  construction  was 
halted  for  three  weeks;  thus,     — 


Rules   Commillee 
Polls   Students 

A  questionnaire  circulated 
by  the  Environmental  Com- 
mittee last  Friday  will  en- 
able the  committee  to  judge 
student  opinion  on  pos^sible 
changes  in  residence  policy. 

Jon  Quint  '70,  and  Dale 
Pollack,  '72,  two  student 
representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee drew  up  the  circular, 
which  was  distributed  to 
each  student  through  the 
mail  room.  Quint  hopes  that 
the  "number  of  returns  will 
be  significant"  because  "only 
ttirough    a    huge    re.spon.se" 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Tuition  Hike 
Seen  Likely 
Next  Year 

By  JEFFREY  WEINER 

According  to  Le.ster  Loo- 
mis,  Vice  President  for  Fi- 
nancial Affairs,  Brandeis 
ended  the  1968-69  academic 
year  in  the  red.  This  was  in 
spite  of  an  increase  of  near- 
ly one  million  dollars  in  con- 
tributions over  the  previous 
year's  figure. 

To  meet  rising  educational 
costs,  Brandeis  raised  its  tuition 
in  September  of  both  1968  and 
1969.  Mr.  Loomis  commented 
that  in  his  opinion  there  will 
be  a  .similar  increment  in  the 
tuition  for  1970.  Inflation  will 
also  necessitate  increases  in 
the  room  and  board  fees. 

Similar  stories  of  financial 
difficulty  are  woefully  true  for 
nearly  every  other  private  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  in 
the  U.  S.  Both  New  York  and 
Illinois  recently  set  up  blue 
ribbon  commissions  to  study 
the  financial  plight  of  private 
colleges  and  universities  in 
their  respective  states. 

Just  this  year  Governor 
Francis  Sargent  set  up  a  sim- 
ilar commission  to  advise  him 
on  Massachusetts  institutions. 
Brandeis  University  Chancel- 
lor Dr.  Abram  Sachar  sat  on 
the  Massachusetts  commission, 
which  is  cliaired  by  William 
G.  Saltonstall. 

Tlie  total  cost  of  educating  a 
student  at  Brandeis  for  an  aca- 
demic year  is  $5,500,  iccord- 
ing  to  Loomis.  Of  this 
amount  only  $2,400  is  provided 
for  by  the  tuition  fee.  Income 
from  the  university's  endow- 
ment provides  $500,  and  U.  S. 
government  subsidies  provide 
another  $500.  The  remaining 
$2,100,  however,  must  be  met 
by  the  university  through  do- 
nations. 

Unlike  most  institutions,  Mr. 
Loomis  indicated,  Brandeis 
does  not  seek  to  make  a  profit 

(Continued  on   Page   6) 


the  original  June  1970  com- 
pletion date  had  to  be  moved 
up.  If  bad  weather  should 
occur  this  winter,  it  will 
have  no  effect  on  con- 
struction, as  all  work  will  be 
concentrated  on  the  interior 
of  the  building. 


mmwmmm^mm^^imi!^m^mm% 


Black  Student  Adviser 


By  AMY  JACOBSON 

Euphemistically,  Tony  Wil- 
liams is  an  Assistant  Dean  of 
Students.  But  Brandeis  Gazette 
language  aside,  he  is  the  black 
•  t  students'  adviser.  This  is  evi- 
^%s\  dent  in  his  reasons  for  coming 
,^  Y  to  Brandeis  and  in  his  hopes 
~^ .    for  the  black  students  here. 

"Universities  are  where  the 
action  is,"  said  Williams.  And, 
alUiough  there  is  plenty  of  "ac- 
tion" in  Roxbury  where  he 
worked  prior  to  coming  to 
Brandeis,  Williams  says  he 
feels  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the 
campus. 

Since  he  attended  almost  all 
white  schools,  Williams  may  be 
able  to  help  black  students 
over  the  hurdles  encountered 
in  a  "white  university."  He  Is 
especially  eager  to  help  the 
black  students  see   their   past 

(Continued  on  Page  3> 
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Tony  WiVLianu 


Mailman  Construction 

The  delay  in  construction 
of  office  partitions  in  Mail- 
man Hall,  due  to  late  deli- 
very of  the  partitions  by  the 
manufacturer,   is  now  over. 

Construction  of  the  parti- 
tions, which  will  be  used  to 
create  office  space  for  six 
feiculty  members  in  the 
American  Civilization  de- 
partment, should  be  com- 
pleted by  this  week.  Though 
the  delay  has  not  caused  any 
serious  problems,  it  has  been 
an  annoyance  to  these  facul- 
ty nvembers,  who  have  had 
to  spend  the  past  few  weeks 
without  offices. 

Plans  for  the  Future 

Future  construction  plans 
include  an  addition  to  the 
art  museum,  with  art  studio 
facilities;  an  International 
Center,  to  provide  a  base  for 
international  programs  as 
well  as  classrooms  and  con- 
ference areas.  Construction 
on  both  these  buildings  is 
scheduled  to  begin  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

A  new  field  house,  gradu- 
ate housing,  a  humanities 
building,  a  NEJS  building, 
and  additional  library  space, 
are  all  in  the  "thinking" 
stage,  according  to  Mr.  Rol- 

(Continued  on  Pace  3> 


Abram  Considers  Plan 
To  Restructure  EPC 

By  RICHARD  GALANT 

University  President  Morris  Abram  is  reportedly  consid- 
ering a  proposal  for  several  changes  in  the  operation  of  the 
primary  faculty  committee  concerned  with  educational 
policy. 

Most  proposals  for  educational  reform  require  the  approval 
of  the  committee,  the  Faculty  Educational  Policy  Ck)mmit- 
tee,  prior  to  faculty  consideration. 

Abram's  plan  is  an  attempt  to  expedite  the  consideration 
of  reform  proposals.     The  details  of  the  plan  are: 

•  To  create  an  EPC  executive  committee  consi.sting 
of  five  distinguished  faculty  on  the  full  committee,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

•  An  undetermined  number  of  students  would  also  bo 
named  to  the  executive  committee  by  the  President.  No  stu- 
dents now  serve  on  the  Faculty  EPC. 

•  According  to  one  source,  Abram  believes  that  the 
prestige  and  organization  of  the  executive  committee  would 
be  such  that  the  full  EPC  would  overrule  its  decisions  only 
on  rare  occasions. 

In  the  past,  students  and  faculty  have  criticized  the  present 
structure  as  an  ob.stacle  to  educational  innovation.  The  critics 
have  discussed  several  alternative  proposals,  such  as  plan 
for  an  elected  EPC. 

Some  students  see  Abram's  proposal  as  an  attempt  to  head 
off  a  complete  change  in  the  operation  and  structure  of  the 
committee. 

At  present.  Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Diamondopoulos  ap- 
points the  menibers  of  the  EPC 
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Half  Measures 

Faced  with  mounting  pressure  from  both  students  and 
JiBCulty,  University  President,  Morris  Abram  has  elaborated  his 
oifieial  Vietnam  Moratorium  position,  speedily  moving  from 
lethargic  indifference  to  concerned  inaction.  At  this  point,  as 
before,  Brandeis  will  officially  remain  open  on  October  15th. 

For  those  who  have  trouble  splitting  hairs,  we  should  ex- 
plain the  previous  FK>sition.  For  the  Moratorium,  students  might 
cut  classes,  faculty  could  cancel  classes,  and  everybody  had  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  time.  Hardly  the  most  daring  of  positions. 

The  revised  statement  adds  that  President  Abram  and  many 
of  his  staff  will  also  be  absent  that  day,  and  that  free  food  will 
be  provided  to  under-nourished  marchers.  This  considerate 
piece  of  Jewish-Mothering  will  no  doubt  be  eaten  up  by  the 
BoJston  press  as  rapidly  as  his  unpalatable  previous  position, 
but  to  our  way  of  thinking,  placing  icing  on  the  arsenic  still 
leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

Since  we  know  the  President  is  sympathetic  to  the  Mora- 
torium, we  can  only  attribute  his  refusal  to  close  Brandeis  of- 
ficially to  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  university  must — or  even 
can — remain  politically  neutral.  We  find  this  position  in- 
creasingly untenable  and  absurd.  When  the  university  fights 
ior  continued  tax  exemptions  of  donations,  or  continued  draft 
exemptions  for  its  students  or  continued  research  spending,  it 
is  political.  And  when  our  own  President  testifies  before  con- 
gressional committees,  appears  on  numerous  television  debates, 
threatens  to  crack  down  on  disruptions — becoming  in  fact  the 
nation's  leading  expert  on  how  to  suppress  student  protests 
peacefully — the  pattern  becomes  clear:  when  it  has  the  upper 
hand,  the  university  is  self-righteous  neutral;  when  its  power 
is  in  any  way  threatened,  it  resorts  to  political  power  tactics. 

But  with  the  war,  a  position  of  aloofness  is  not  only  homi- 
cidal, it  is  suicidal.  The  Vietnam  war  destroys  university 
funds.  It  threatens  the  education  of  graduate  students.  It  kills 
drop-outs.  Even  more  than  self-interest  is  at  stake:  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Vietnam  war  bankrupts  the  very  foundations 
of  the  civilization  we  study  here.  Education  seems  hypocritical. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  basic  question  is  not  whether  we 
can  afford  to  sacrifice  one  day  of  education  to  end  the  war,  but 
whether  we  can  afford  to  continue  our  studies  at  all  while  the 
war  continues. 

Finally,  by  refusing  to  take  a  stand,  the  President  also  un- 
dermines the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  university:  the  pursu- 
ance of  truth.  At  this  time  in  history,  the  academic  debate  on 
Vietnam  is  over.  We  are  not  where  we  were  two  years  ago. 
when  right-wing  Congressmen  charged  with  sedition  those  ad 
vocating  immediate  withdrawal;  withdrawal  is  "respectable" 
today,  emerging  in  a  disguised  form  in  Senator  Goodell's  res- 
olution and  even  in  President  Abram's  own  Vietnam  plan.  If 
the  academic  world  has  still  not  reached  a  consensus  on  even 
the  simplest  of  problems  emerging  from  the  Vietnam  fiasco — 
that  the  war  is  morally  wrong  and  must  be  terminated  imme- 
diately— then  we  see  no  hope  of  the-  academic  community  ever 
agreeing  on  any  political  problem.  Perhaps  then  we  must  aban- 
don even  the  facade  of  pursuing  truth,  and  truly  close  down 
the  university — for  good. 

This  question  of  support  is  easily  resolvable:  President 
Abram  could  poll  the  comjnunity.  The  Columbia  Senate — com- 
posed of  students  and  faculty — has  endorsed  the  Moratorium. 
(Parenthetically  we  must  note  that  no  equivalent  body  exists 
at  Brandeis — a  serious  flaw.)  Even  our  neighbor,  Bentley  Col- 
lege, will  be  officially  closed  for  the  Moratorium.  And  if  the 
support  thus  far  generated  for  the  Moratorium  is  any  indica- 
tion of  university  feeling  on  this  issue  then  we  safely  predict 
that  it  would  be  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  faculty,  students 
— land,  yes,  even  administrators. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  institution's  moral  paralysds  in  the 
face  of  even  the  simplest  demands  of  truth  raises  a  much  more 
frightening  spectre:  that  Brandeis,  too,  is  controlled  by  the  out- 
side pressure  of  established  interests  supporting  the  war.  En- 
dorsing the  Moratorium  will  not  erase  all  doubts,  but  it  is  an 
essential  first  step. 

We  call  upon  University  Pre«sident  Morris  Abram  to  link 
Brandeis  with  this  nationwide  movement.  Brandeis  should  be 
officially  closed  on  October  15th. 

Money,  Honey! 

Conspiracies  of  all  kinds:  Arab,  Chicafiro,  and  Peanut 
Butter— are  plaguing  the  world  today.  Student  Council  is 
not  exempt  from  these  troubles;  indeed,  a  dual  conspiracy 
of  students  and  administration  is  combining  to  deprive  this 
august  body  of  the  necessary  gelt. 

Students  who  fail  to  pay  their  Student  Activities  Fee 
are  undermining  the  system  of  representative  student 
government.  While  the  fee  is  voluntary,  it  is  almost  essen- 
tial that  everyone  pay  so  that  Student  Council's  myriad 
functions,  carrieil  out  through  over  100  clubs,  committees 
and  organizations,  can  go  on.  Many  services,  from  policy 
making  to  social  activities,  are  provided  to  all,  but  they 
cannot  continue  without  the  revenues  from  complete  SAF 
payments. 

Meanwhile,  the  University  also  deprives  Student 
Council  by  keeping  its  contribution  to  the  SAF  system 
low,  while  charging  high  prices  for  the  services  it  per- 
forms. Much  of  the  University's  present  $8300  payment  goes 
right  back  to  pay  for  such  services  as  setting  up  chairs 
in  the  gym  for  concerts — $1500.  Members  of  the  Dean 
of  Students*  staff  should  re-think  their  decision  on  the 
amount  they  contribute  and  should  substantially  raise  it. 

LETTERS 

The  Justice  welcomes  letters  from  all  of  its  readers: 
students,  faculty,  and  staff.  For  space  and  printing  re- 
quirements please  limit  all  letters  to  two  double-spaced 
pages,  typed  with  10-70  margins.  Either  mail  letters  or 
place  them  in  The  Justice  mailbox  in  the  center  racks  of 
the  mailroom.  Letters  for  inclusion  on  any  Tuesday  must 
reach  us  by  the  preceding  Thursday.  All  letters  must 
bear  a  real  signature  and  address,  but  both  will  be  with-  g 
held  on  request.  g 


Opinion 


Defead  the  Panthers! 


By  RICHARD  SACKS 

Liberals  claim  that  America 
is  a  free  country.  Despite  wars, 
exploitation,  racism,  unem- 
ployment, outright  hunger,  in- 
adequate and  distorted  educa- 
tion, they  insist  that  America 
is  still  "free."  Actually,  this 
"freedom'  'is  granted  and  with- 
drawn pretty  much  at  will  by 
the  consptituted  municipal,  state 
and  federal  authorities.  Liber- 
als simply  don't  like  to  believe 
that  serious  political  repres- 
sion exists  in  the  United  States. 

Police  terror  and  organized 
"legal"  repression  for  political 


property,  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  wage  wars,  etc., 
tjhen  the  governnnent's  mono- 
poly on  force,  the  police  and 
the  army  backed  up  by  the 
courts,  is  used  to  kill  or  jail 
the  activists  to  smash  the 
movement.  In  any  capitalist 
country  outride  of  a  fascist 
dictatorship  these  attacks  are 
"justified"  with  all  sorts  of 
phony  legal  covers  and  jargon. 
Today,    the    Black    Panther 


Party  has  been  singled  out  for 
attack  by  the  racist  business- 
men and  their  agents.  Why  is 
this?  What  have  the  Panthers 
done?  In  a  system  that  does 
not  provide  people  with 
enough  to  eat,  the  Panthers 
have  organized  a  free  break- 
fast program  for  children. 
How  have  the  police  and  the 
authorities  responded  to  this 
program?  In  Los  Angeles  re- 
(Continued  on   Page  5) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


reasons  are  nothing  new  to  this 
country.  To  name  a  few  cases 
— the  execution  of  the  leaders 
of  the  eight  hour  movement  in 
Chicago:  the  so-called  Hay- 
market  case  of  1886,  the  frame 
up  of  IWW  and  miner  leader 
Bill  Haywood  on  a  murder 
charge  in  1907,  the  long  im- 
prisonment of  Tom  Mooney, 
the  Palmer  Raids  of  1920,  the 
execution  of  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti  in  1927,  the  Scott-sboro 
case  of  1937,  the  execution  of 
the  Rosenbergs  in  1953.  This 
list  is  long  but  there  are  many 
more. 

Smashing  Movements 

Whenever  the  government 
feels  that  political  activity  is 
beginning  to  challenge  the 
fundamental  premises  of  capi- 
talist     society,      like      private 

Credo 


Debate 


To  the  Editor 

I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  invite  Professor 
Maurice  Sussman  to  defend  his 
views  on  cH>mpIete  American 
withdrawal — civilian  and  mil- 
itary— from  Viet  Nam,  on  an 
appropriate  University  plat- 
form  on    15   October    1969. 

1.  Milton  Sacks 
Professor    of    Politics 

Sussman's  Reply 

Dear  Milton: 

I  shall  respond  with  com- 
plete frankness.  I  look  at 
what  the  war  has  done  to  the 
Vietnamese  and  what  it  has 
done  to  America.  I  hear  Amer- 
ican generals  and  politicians 
talking  about  body  counts  and 
the  efficacy  of  total  defolia- 
tion on  the  will  to  fight.  I 
read  that  the  leader  of  the 
government  we  have  endowed 
ui>on  the  Vietnamese  has  sug- 
geste<l  that  we  supply  the  AR- 
VIN  with  atomic  weapons.  I 
see  a  country  which  is  not 
meeting  its  own  problems  of 
urban  decay,  cultural  depriva- 
tion, ecological  destruction,  un- 
restricted population  growth, 
which  practices  systematic  eco- 
nomic and  educational  discri- 
mination against  black  people 
attempting  to  decide  how  the 
Vietnamese  are  to  solve  their 
problems.  1  have  seen  this  for 
four  years  now  and  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  that  anyone 
who   in   the   face   of  this   does 


not  believe  in  the  immediate 
and  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam is  either  a  fool  or  a 
knave.  This  is  my  debate.  Join 
us  on  October   15th. 

Maurice    Sussman 
Professor    of    Biology 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  /ol- 
lowing  letter  was  reeeived  he- 
jore  the  above. 


And  Not  To  Yield 


Nikki  Petroff 


A  newspaper,  like  any  other  institution,  must  cliangc  with 
the  times  to  remain  viable.  This  necessity  is  perhaps  less  pain- 
ful  for  college   newspapers   than   for   others,   since   their    staff 
members    are    presumably    going    through    some    individual 
changes  which  are  reflected  in  their  work. 

The  world  has  undergone  many  changes  in  the  past  three 
years.  In  the  realm  of  pK)litics,  the  answers  are  no  longer  so  easy, 
the  goals  no  longer  shine  as  brightly  as  they  did  in  the  early 
and  middle  sixties.  Most  of  us  have  lost  a  good  part  of  our  faith 
in  mankind.  We  are  no  longer 
willing  to  forgive  our  own 
foolish  ways.  The  gentler,  more 
hopeful  forms  of  protest  and 
social  action  have,  in  many 
cases,  lost  their  support;  street 
fighting  may  be  just  arourid  the 
comer. 


Moratorium 

TO:  The  Justice 

A  small  group  of  students 
and  faculty  members  have 
come  together  spontaneously 
to  serve  as  self -constituted  cam- 
pus busy  bodies  for  the  purpose 
of  involving  every  member  of 
Brandeis  University  in  the 
Vietnam  mobilization  day.  If 
our  efforts  are  successful,  there 
will  be  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  a  convocation  of  the 
University  in  which  we  will 
make  known  to  each  other  an<J 
to  the  outside  world  that  the 
students,  staff  and  faculty  of 
Brandeis  University  are  virtu- 
ally unanimous  in  their  un- 
shakable demand  that  the 
United  States  immediately  an- 
ounce  the  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  all  of  its  combatant 
and  non-combatant  forces  from 
Vietnam;  that  we  are  sick  and 
tired  of  a  war  which  is  turn- 
ing Americans  into  something 
resembling  Hitlerite  Germans; 
that  we  are  as  desperate  to 
stop  it  as  the  Pentagon  and  its 
ancillary  flacks  are  to  keep  it 
going.  If  we  are  successful  in 
organizing  this  effort,  at  3:30 
in  the  afternoon  of  October 
15th  a  huge  contingent  of  Bran- 
deis students,  staff  and  faculty 
members  will  march  onto  Bos- 
ton Common  in  the  company  of 
similar  contingents  from  every 
University  and  College  in  the 
area,  and  hopefully  from  high 
schools  as  well.  This  demon- 
stration, if  large  enough  and  if 
rnatched  by  similar  demonstra- 
tions in  all  the  major  cities  of 
the  country,  can  mark  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  attitude  of  the 
American  pecle  just  as  the 
demonstrations  of  three  and 
four  years  ago  in  Washington, 

(Continued  on  Page   7) 


Within  the  university,  dis- 
illusionment has  also  set  in.  In 
1967,  there  was  a  boycott  to 
protest  overcrowded  classes. 
Does  anyone  think  the  situation 
is  any  better  for  it?  Students 
are  serving  on  university  com- 
mittees —  has  it  really  made 
life  at  Brandeis  any  better? 
Conferences  on  educational  re- 
form seem  to  produce  only  a 
few  more  pounds  to  add  to  the 
pile  of  academic  wastepaper 
produced  annually  at  our  uni- 
versities. There  are  those  who 
think  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
with  the  university  is  to  leave 
it. 

In  recent  years,  the  features 
pages  of  The  Justice  have  often 
been  criticized  for  an  unwar- 
ranted emphasis  on  esoterica. 
It  has  sometimes  seemed  that 
the  creative  members  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Club  Needs  Volunteers 
For  Fernald,  Met  State 


''It's  the  kind  of  place  where 
a  volunteer  took  one  of  the 
Ifuys  on  his  ward  out  two  years 
ago  for  one  of  those  $1.79  din- 
ners. That's  all  he's  talked 
about  since." 

The  Mental  Health  Club  at- 
tempts to  increase  the  number 
of  breakthroughs  of  the  sort 
described  above  by  chairman 
Nancy  Reed. 

The  Club,  which  does  vot- 
unteer  work  at  the  Walter  E. 
Fernald  State  School  for  the 
Retarded,  Metropolitan  State 
Hospital,  and  Maclean  Mental 
Hospital,  is  opening  a  new 
membership  drive  this  week. 

The  program  planned  for 
each  institution  are  "hazy,"  but 
basically  the  Club  wants  to 
help  the  patients  by  finding 
students  "to  be  their  friends." 

There  are  differences  in  the 
three  institutions,  different 
grades  of  deficiency,  perhaps. 
"Macleans  is  for  the  super- 
privileged,"  says  Miss  Reed. 
"People  there  are  locked  up  to 
die.  They  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  them." 

At  Metropolitan  State,  some 
degree  of  programming  has 
been  seen  in  the  past.  Arts  and 
Crafts  and  music  activities  are 
among  the  most  important. 
Miss  Reed  sees  music  as  a  valu- 
able factor  in  working  with 
the  patients. 

"Music  involves  sound  recog- 
nition and  reproduction  which 
are  so  important  in  speaking." 
Present  plans  call  for  the  es- 
tablishments of  professional 
workshops  in  various  skill 
areas. 

Special  interest  programs 
can  also  be  set  up  by  students 
in  the  Fernald  School.  Fernald, 
Miss  Reed's  prime  area  of  in- 
terest, contains  "the  most  cul- 
turally deprived  people  in  the 
world."  It's  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  any  student  with  a 
skill  and  desire  to  work  with  it. 


Fernald's  care  is  exclusive- 
ly custodial:  "they're  not 
taught  to  do  anything.  Attend- 
ants mostly  clean  up  after 
them,  and  herd  people  into 
rooms." 

The  group  needs  volunteers 
to  set  up  small  living  units,  the 
aim  of  which  would  be  be- 
havior modification. 

"We  want  to  set  up  environ- 
ments in  which  "good,"  per- 
haps "desired"  is  a  better 
word,  in  which  "desired"  be- 
havior pays  off. 

Volunteer  training  this  year 
will  be  increased.  All  of  the 
structured  programs  at  Fer- 
nald, for  example,  are  directed 
by  psychologists,  "top  notch 
people  in  all  fields." 

Group  and  individual  work 
are  both  available.  A  volunteer 
should  expect  at  least  four 
hours  of  work  per  week.  A  pre- 
liminary meeting  will  be  held 
tonight  at  7:30  at  Harvard's 
William  James  Hall,  on  574 
Kirkland  street. 

For  further  information, 
catch  Nancy  Reed,  Castle  B 
504  (893-9239). 

"It's  a  rewarding  chance  to 
use  your  own  imagination," 
Nancy  feels.  "You  see  results 
immediately.'* 


The  Coyle  Coup 

Steve  Coyle,  much  cele- 
brated Brandeis  graduate, 
now  has  something  to  cele- 
brate about.  In  last  Tues- 
day's City  Council  primary 
in  Waltham,  Coyle  finished 
fifth  in  a  field  of  thirteen  for 
the  twelve  spots  on  the  No- 
vember ballot  for  the  six 
Councillor-at-L  a  r  g  e  posi- 
tions. The  high  finish  makes 
Coyle's  eventual  election 
look  more  hopeful. 

For  a  new  look  at  Coyle 
the  winner,  see  next  week's 
Justice. 


Faculty 


SSB  to  Emphasize 
Service,  Not  Profit 

By  MERRYL  GIBBS 

This  year,  Brandeis'  Student  Service  Bureau  plans  to 
be  more  oriented  towards  providing  services  for  students 
and  less  towards  profit. 

For  instance,  while  in  past  years  SSB  has  run,  or  tried 
to  run  summer  charter  flights  to  Europe,  because  these 
flights  can  be  highly  profitable ;  this  year  students  will  be 
directed  by  SSB  to  the  charter  flights  run  by  the  National 
Student  Association. 

The  NSA  flights  are  usually  both  cheaper  and  more 
likely  to  go  off  as  scheduled.  Last  year's  SSB  flight,  as  it 

was  scheduled,  would  have 
been  considerably  more  expen- 


Students  at  Faiulty  Meeting} 


sive     than     other     comparable 

charter    flights.    As    a    result, 

only   30   people   signed   up  for 

each     flight     where     50     were 

needed,    and    the    flights    were 

By  DAVID  ASH  year  and  has  indicated  that  he   cancelled. 

Several  faculty  members  in-    intends  to  suggest  it  a  second  .*  ..  i. 

terviewed  last  week  responded    time.  ^   Ralph     Mitzenmacher,     who 

favorably  to  the  proposal  that  Dr.  William  Goldsmith  of  Jj^'if  i^.-fi.™  "ilfloilf^/iJ^^Lri 
students  be  admitted  as  ob-  interested  in  the  idea  but  felt  ^^B  last  June,  ^opes  to  avoid 
servers  to  faculty  meetings.  that  there  were  some  more  *"*^^  ^eVvt'Sr  '  ui  t'^e  JUS^ 
Dean  of  Students  Richard  pressing  problems  to  be  dealt  ^Vf  he  tJ^ted  that  he  had 
Ororato  made  the  proposal  last    with^  /I  would  be  very  inter-   Jl^oVdisniI^h>n^  wUh  ^le 

ested  m  seeing  what  form  the  ^,<>„eept    of    SSB    as   an    inde- 

proposal  would  take,   /aid  Dr.   pendent,    profit-making    corpo- 

Goldsmith.     He  also  felt  that    ration.      This    idea    was    intro- 

there  would  have  to  be  some    duced  last  year  by  Bob  Roina- 

restrictions  due  to   limitations  g^.^   ^^o  was  then  in  charge  of 

in  space  at  faculty  meetings.        sSB.     Romasco    believed    that 

_^  Dr.  Murray  Sachs,  Chairman   the  SSB  should  concentrate  on 

PfnQr/^cc  of    Romance    Languages    was  providing     jobs     for     students 

-*•  lUytCjJ  u^jj   worried   about    too    many   over  providing  services.    Mitz- 

students       crowding       faculty  enmacher  feels  that  in  the  first 
meetings.     According     to     Dr.   place,  incorporation  would  re^ 


Williams  Seeks 

Commitments 

For 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


experiences     as     positive     and  Sachs,  *•!  think  students  would  quire    a    great    expansion    of 

valuable.   "When   whites  come  be   bored   out   of   their   minds,   SSB's   activities,   which   would 

_^     „               _^^                          to  a   university,   their  'experi-  and   if  not,   I   would   question   be  impossible  for  him  to  handle 

D^lkAin   lllcniCCAC    ^"*i»l     baggage'     is     stamped  their  taste."                                     at   present.   He   also  feeU  that 

IIINDclll   VIMUMOJ    yes.    I'm  concerned  with  doing  t^_   .„,„  __,  obiection  Dr    incorporation  is  not  really  de- 

1                    .                    .          the  same  for  blacks.  I  want  to  ^l    fSL^nd    to    st^enU    i^^  T^^^^'  ^'  '^  would  turn   SSB 

r^MMltf  EvM^nCIMt  ''^^'^''^^te     their     'experiential  ^e^Hv   m^^^^ 

Lani|IUS  expansion   baggage-   and  thereby  encour-  l^.^'^^.^^^^^^  ]^«LT  m^U^^^^^^  ^'""^^  orienUtion. 


BLOW 
YOURSELF  UP 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

bein.  "There  is  actually 
enough  classroom  space  at 
present,"  he  stated.  "It  is 
difficult,  however,  in  sched- 
uling large  classes  at  times 
when  there  are  enough  large 
rooms  available." 

"As  long  as  I'm  here  there 
will  always  be  certain 
areas  of  the  campus  that 
will  remain  free  of  build- 
ings," Mr  Rolbein  remark- 
ed assuredly.  "The  area 
between  the  chapels  and  the 
library  will  always  remain 
green." 

"We  want  to  keep  the 
campus  as  suburban  and  un- 
cluttered as  possible,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Rolbein,  who  acts 
as  a  liason  between  the 
faculty  and  the  President  in 
areas  of  new  construction. 
"We  also  don't  want  to 
spread  the  campus  so  wide 
that  it  is  impossible  for 
students  to  get  from  one 
class  to  another." 


age  them 


presence  in  the  last  meeting  of 


e  tnem.  ^^      ^^^   when    the   awarding       Mitzenmacher    hopes    this 

As    to    how    white    students  ^  degrees   is  discussed.    Most   year  to  offer  those  services  that 

could  better  communicate  with  ^^^  ^^^  faculty  members  inter-   students    really     want,    rather 

black   students,    Williams   said  .^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  .^  ^3^  y^.   th3^     ^hose     that     will     make 

sensitive  >vhite  s^udenU  should  ^  .         ^f      students  to  watch   money  for  SSB.    He  spoke  of 

help    sensitize    black    students  .  *^  arguments  on  degrees  be-   referring  students  to  the  NSA 

-Be   m  ndful   of  the   fact   that  |^^  a^|^^J^  otherl  C^Uin-   AighU,    on   which   SSB    makes 

's^ieTv  ttiU  pllce/  h^  ^th^  ly^m"s?1tud^ts  would  ,^^^     nothing     axid     increasing     the 

?^fo^f  ^pU^sor  C't'^ak^  r.^^  anyway.  Except  for   '^^^''^'^TA^^^^^^ 

a«iffiimntu>ns   ahoiit   blacks  and  that  Dr.  Sachs  voiced  no  major   2>ympnony  orcnesira  ana  otner 

assumptions   aooui   oiacKs  ana  ....              ..,    ^  ,.     believe   attractions.      SSB    makes   very 

don't  attempt  to  speak  for  oojecuons.  i  aon  i  oeiieve  monev  on  the  sale  of 
fhAm  ••  there  is  any  need  for  secrecy,"  "''"*^  "*""v  u  ♦  lu  *  a  t 
^nem.  «^r,^i,,H«H  these  tickets,  but  the  student 
Williams  added  that  he  "O  conciuaea.  demand  for  them  is  very  great, 
hopes  the  University's  commit-  There  was  some  disagree-  u  f  ^  *  « 
ment  to  the  Transitional  Year  ment  with  the  proposal,  how-  Mitzenmacher  feels  so  strong- 
Program  will  be  continued.  He  ever,  voiced  by  Dr.  I.  Milton  ly  that  the  SSB  should  Ik?  a 
would  like  to  see  it  become  in-  Sacks  (Pc4itics).  service  organization  that  he 
stitutionalized.  ''What  is  need-  sacks  said,     I  am   in   favor  fa%he^st     SSB    D?es?denU 

:^.iies%n^rTv"^i'nTfaith"  AU  ?'  -^'-^-^r*  ^'l*^""!  V'^'^r'   havi'llw^y'l    ^^eS    i^aTd'^^H^ 

Z^/h'hris^^sure  JLm^cam-  tt"^"  1"  departmental  matters   f^^,^  ^^at  he  is  supported  in  hi. 

mi^milit     exisi      th^rT  S^   a  J»"'«"E'>,  appropriate    commit-   j^eas  on  SSB  by  his  sUff.  al- 

mitnient     exists,     inere     w     a  tees,  but,  I  see  no  reason  that   thouch  all  other  staff  members 

question  in  his  mind  as  to  the  ^^^  ',^^„,l    ^^^,,d  have  to  play   '^n^f^  ^id   as  usual  "'^"''^'^' 

degree  to  which  it  exists.  ^^     _      ^iu^~v      -•     ^»..j-.«*c    ^"*  "^  i>aiu,  ds  usu-ti. 

Tony    Williams    is   not   opti-  ^     *      gaiicry 


of     students. 


IN  THE  OCTOBER 


Black  and  White  ^  ^^ 

2  ft.  X  3  ft.  Poster  only  lO 

($4.95  value)  ^^ 

with  plastic  frame  $4  ($7.9S  valua) 

Send  any  Mack  &  whita  or  color  photo 
up  to  8*  K  10"  (no  negatives)  and  th« 
name  "S*«ngWna'  cut  from  any 
Swtnglina  stapler  or  staple  refill  packas* 
to:  Poster-Mart.  P.  O.  Bon  165, 
Woodslde.  N.  Y.  1 1377.  Enclose  cash, 
check  or  nnoney  order  (no  CO.O.'s)  •« 
the  antount  of  $2.00  for  each  blow  up: 
$4.00  for  blow-up  and  frame  as  shown. 
Add  sales  tax  wfiere  applicable.  Original 
material  returned  undamaged.  Satlsfac- 
lk»«t  fuarantaad.  Alkm  30  days  for  dehvaiy. 


GREAT 
8WINGUNE 

TOT  STAPLER 

Thtworirtiwctslsellmc 

stapler  yet  aoUrierthaa  a     .^^  .«^,   .    .    , 

pack  ef  rMtONLT  ••#  wtdi  1000  FREE  staplasi 


THE  GREAT  NEW 
SWIN6LINE 

llUD    DESK  STAPLER! 
ONLY  |1.tt  each. 
With  1000  suplas 
oaly  ll.W  each. 


•  The  Fight  For  the  President' f 
Mind  —  And  the  Men  Who 
Won  It  by  Town  send  Hoopes 

e  The  Oakland  Seven  by  Elinor 
Langer 

•  The   Young    and    the   Old: 

Notes  on  a  New  History  by 
Robert  Jay  Litton 
...and,    Dan   Wakefield  on 
The  Great  Haircut  War 


ice  Ol  opiin:iism,  ne  uoesr-  -'  -    ,^„„u„  ^u^^iA  rwarti/vir»af<»  o«  nnanciai.  Aitnoufi;ii   iviiixen- 

Lnow     whether     he     can  ^^^""J^f^^^y ^^}^^^J^  ^ll^Z\^'  niacher    feels    that    it    will    be 

ilate    thinking    that    will  ^'^^^^"^f'!^   ""^^P^]   l^^i  "^!. „  possible,  with  proper  manage- 

critical    analysis    o£  ^^^^J^^Sa      f^'   ^Sfi^T.r^  «"««*.   ti  break  even,  a  faiHj 

wnai  is  going  on."  He  is,  how-  of     the     Education     Program  j^^.^^    ^^^   ^,    ^^^^^    ^.^    ^^ 

ever,    ^encouraged"    by    pros-  noted  that  he  could  not    think  n^^^^^,  i„  ^i,^  beginning.  Mitz- 

pects  for  progress  at  Brandeis.  of  much    business   iiiai   wouia  enmacher  would  like  to  get  an 

And  he  is  dedicated  to  seeing  be  more  successfully  transacted  initial  subsidy  from  the  admin 

without   students   present." 


formulate 
be    a 
what 


that  progress  is  realized. 


unauMSN«.«4.iMM 


A  TWO-DAY  EXHIBITION  ft  SALE 

Graphics 

presented  by 

LONDON  GRAFICA  ARTS 

Publishers  of  cofitempororv  printtnolcers 

More  then  400  lithogrophs,  etchings, 
woodcuts  and  screenprintt  on  show, 
including  works  by:  PICASSO,  DURER. 
GOYA,  CHAGALL,  DAUMIER,  CASSAT, 
GAUGUIN,  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
Also  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  MAPS 
ITEMS  FROM  $8  to  $3000 

BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 
Goldfofb  Ubrery 
October  9  &  10,  1969 
1  p.m.  -  B  p.m.  -  Tkvre. 
10  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  -  Fri. 


istration.  He  emphasizes  that 
after  the  initial  subsidy  SSB 
would  be  on  its  own,  and  that 
he  is  not  asking  the  adminis- 
tration to  subsidize  SSB  per- 
manently. 

He  believes  that  the  initial 
subsidy  is  a  possibility  and 
says  tliat  several  members  of 
the  administration  have  Ix'on 
encouraging.  SSB  is  now  ofx'r- 
ating  on  a  thousand-dollar  loan 
from  the  Student  Council, 
which  must,  however,  be  paid 
back  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Some  members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council  have  indicated 
that  they  would  prefer  an  in- 
corporated SSB,  which  they 
feel  sdiould  turn  over  some  of 
the  profit  it  would  make  to  the 
Student  Council.  However, 
Mitzenmacher  hopes  that  stu- 
dent reaction  to  the  new  SSB 
will  be  favorable  enough  to 
make  it  a  success. 


AT  YOUR  NEWSSTAND  NOW 


FOR  A  SECULAR  JEWISH  EDUCATION 

Enroll  your  ckildren  now  ot  tbe 

BROOKLINE  1.  L  PERETZ  SCHOOL 

OF  THE  WORKMEN'S  CIRCLE 

1762  Beacon  St.,  Brookline  —  566-6281 

Subjects  include:  Yiddish,  Hebrew,  Jewish  History,  Traditions, 

Songs  and  Yiddish  LiteratuM 

Also  Adult  Yiddish  Clossas 


HOUSE  TO  RENT 

3H  Bedrooms,  Fenced-in- 
yard,  m  baths,  Panelled 
Family  Room,  Fireplaced 
Living  Room,  Dinini^  Room, 
Kitchen,  Den,  Playroom. 
WALK  TO  BRANDEIS. 
Lease:  $300  monthly.  894- 
5854. 
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Poge  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


October  7,  1969 


Where  Have  All  the  Boppers  Gone? 

By  Mark  Schenker 

The  *'Oldxes  hut  Goodies'*  are  "Old''  songs  and  "Good"  songs  .  .  .  thaVs  xvhy  we  call  theni 
Oldies  but  Goodies.  They  ojten  bring  back  memories  of  a  past  love  affair  ^^  «  f^«^"^wj"^;.;^ 
in  one's  life  .  .  .  sometimes  pleasant,  sometimes  not,  but  nevertheless  when  listening  to  inem 
I'm  sure  you'll  think  of  many  things,  most  of  them  pleasant,  1  hope,  a  t  L  bo     K-POP 

» 

It  would  be  hard  for  anyone  to  try  to  knock  such  an  obviously  true  statement  as  "You  are 
what  you  eat,"  but  we  can  at  least  look  to  some  of  the  repercussions  of  this  idea.  Why  snouia 
we  limit  it  to  the  present?  "You  are  what  you  ate/will  eat."  Or  to  the  material?  You  are  wHal 
you  feel/think/smell/see/.  .  .  .  and  hear." 

Our  (dare  I  say  it)  generation,  you  may  have  noticed,  consists  of  quite  different  people 
than  the  previous  ones.  This  may  be  due  to  a  combination  of  having  eaten,  smelled,  felt,  etc., 
different  things  than  previously,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  how  it  is  the  different  things  we  have 
seen  and  heard  which  has  created  the  mutants  and  freaks  which  we  be. 


What  We  Ate 

What  generation  before  has 
spent  its  childhood  Saturday 
mornings  before  a  mechanical 
box  watching  a  succession  of 
images,  from  a  masked  cowboy 
and  his  funny-talking  long- 
haired friend  to  pen-and-ink 
heroes  and  villains  such  as 
Rocky,  Bullwinkle  and  Boris 
Badenov?  Apart  from  hot  dogs 
and  french  fries  how  much  of 


singing)  and  in  the  background 
of  your  imagiation  will  appear 
Dick  Clark  at  his  Top  Ten 
Board,  and  a  variety  of  teen- 
aged  couples  dancing  with  num- 
bers on  their  backs. 

De  Beat! 

I  saw  American  Bandstand 
last  week,  and  things  were  dif- 
ferent, but  somehow  still  the 
same.  He  had  the  kids  (a  little 


"irrespressible  Ricky").  We 
drove  around  in  the  convertible 
with  the  top  down,  and  the 
radio  blaring.  We  drank  beer 
and  planned  a  twist  party.  We 
became  twenty  year  old  adoles- 
cents, re-living  and  re-experi- 
encing 1956,  not  just  thinking 
about  it.  God  knows  why,  but 
it  has  something  to  do  I  imag- 
ine with  a  search  for  origins, 
a  search  which  all  of  us  have  a 
stake  in. 

The  old  rock'n'roll  stars  did 
not  meditate.  They  never  heard 
of  the  Maharishi,  or  even  Alan 
Watts.  Dion  was  a  junkie,  and 
Frankie  Lymon  died  in  a  knife 
fight.  Iliey  were  much  less  pre- 


THE  MARCELS 

Ronald  Fred  Richard  F.       Gene  J.        Cornelius 

Mundy  Johnson  Knauss  Bricker  Harp 

Do  you  remember  "Blue  Moon"  by  The  Marcels?  They  hit  the 
charts  like  a  cowet  —  then  rapidly  left  our  solar  system. 


Hall,    an    apple    orchard,    and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

For  one  thing,  we'd  like  to 
get  the  "Gummy  and  Crummy" 
show  on  WBRS.  We'll  feature 
the  best  rock'n'roll,  the  hits 
you    want    to   hear,    songs   for 


K" 


// 


The  oM  rock  'n  roll  stars  did  not  meditate. 
J>ion  was  a  junkie,  and  Frankie  Lymon  died 
in  a  knife  fight/^ 


::->*.■; 


tentious  in  their  music;  "re- 
cording artist"  was  a  purely 
euphemistic  term.  They  weren't 
"sensitive  songwriters"  like  we 
have  today,  and  we're  probably 
better  off  for  it.  "Runaround 
Sue"  would  never  have  been 
written  by  the  N.Y.  Rock 
and  Roll  Ensemble,  etc.  They 
thought,  and  we  believed  them, 
that  they  had  something  called 
"class"  but  now  it  is  plain  that 


dreamin'  and  songs  for  dancin'. 
We'll  sponsor  hops  and  platter 
parties,  come  as  you  were.  With 
pinball  machines  already  pres- 
ent on  campus,  we  don't  really 
have  far  to  go  to  a  renaissance 
of  the  old  spirit,  a  step  away 
from  the  morbid  spiritual  and 
intellectual  smog  which  dead- 
ends Brandeis. 

We  have  to  persuade  WBRS, 
of  course,  so  if  you  feel  like 
phoning  them  or  writing  a  re- 
quest for  our  show,  please  feel 
free.  So  hop  on  the  bandwagon 
daddyo,  and  see  if  you  don't 
feel  better  immediately. 

See  you  later,  alligator. 


Afro  at  Spingold 


•\ 


^^Yau  Ouvn  the  Ony  bui  ^ 

We  Own  the  NighK' 


.Peggy  Fried. 


Saturday  night's  performance  in  Theatre  2  of  the  Black 


BOBBY  RYDEU  NATIONAL  FAN  CLUB  TJ^^LtV: 


■4fe'ft«i**¥Sfft¥^4W%f*iSi^^ 


SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING 


us  is  Howdy  Doody  and  Lassie? 
Really?  (I,  for  one,  was  under 
the  impression,  until  1  was  al- 
most ten,  that  if  I  ate  enough 
Cheerios,  a  giant  letter  "O" 
would  appear  on  my  arm.) 

Ah  yes,  how  much  of  us  is 
bop-sh-bop,  Rama-lama-ding- 
dong,  and  diddy-wah-diddy? 
The  "ol  rock,"  or  simply  "rock 
'n'roll"  was  more  than  just  mu- 
sic, it  was  an  institution.  Try 
to  picture  Dion  and  the  Bel- 
monts  or  Anthony  and  the  Im- 
perials doing  their  thing  (which 
already    was    more    than    just 


shaggier  looking,  but  still  neat 
dressers)    rate   the   songs,   and 
one,    completely    unselfcon- 
ciously,  uttered  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite    all-time    cliches;     "I'll 
give  it  an  85  'cause  I  like  the 
beat"  (De  beat!  The  essence  of 
rock!    That     "lewd,    pulsating 
rhythm,   which  caused   such   a 
furor   fifteen  years  ago.)    An- 
other song,  though,  got  a  good 
rating  because  it  "sounded  like 
a    psychedelic    r  e  c  o  r  d."    Too 
much!  The  show  must  be  seen.) 
The  old  rock'n'roll   lifestyle 
was    quite    different    from    to- 
day's    rock     underground,     in 
ways  which  I  really  needn't  go 
into.    Last    year    when    I    first 
started  getting  wrapped  up  in 
this  old   music   (I'd   never   lis- 
tened to  it  much  back  then  but 
how  could  you  get  away  from 
it    completely?),    me    and    my 
whole  household  began  getting 
carried  away  in  the  spirit  of  the 
thing.    We   found   that,   among 
us,    we    had   hundreds    of    old 
45's  and  we  played  them  con- 
stantly,   t^-ying    to    figure    out 
why  they  were  still  so  power- 
ful. Then  there  were  reruns  of 
the  old  Dobie  Gillis  and  Ozzie 
and    Harriet  shows    (with   the 


group  like  the  Rays  or  the  Bel-  Produced  a-t  Brandeis — no  doubt,  it  was  the  mo«t  original.     It 
monts  from  any  of  a  dozen  oth-  was  something  new  and  different  in  orientation  shows.  Its  se- 
er groups  of  guys,  huddled  to-  rious  intent  and  quality  effectively  revealed  the  vitality  of  the 
gether.     harmonizing     on     the  Afro-American   Society, 
comer  t-\. 

„*  ^    ,     *„     ,  Ostensibly,  its  purpose  was  to  introduce  Black  Brandeis 

Metamorphasis  of  Rock  freshmen  to  the  campus  Afro-American  scene  and  while  it  did 

What  with  long  hair,  louder  Just  that,  it  also  spoke  to  a  white  audience.     Many  of  the  ar- 

amplifiers,    less    emphasis    on  guments  leveled  against  the  Black  Power  movement  were  an- 

raWc  remark  was:  "Black  man,  you  know  how  to  die  but  do 
you  know  how  to  kill?" 


and  only  a  few  of  the  originals 
have  weathered  the  storm. 
Where  are  Rosie  and  the  Origi- 
nals today,  or  the  Shrangri-las, 
or  the  Essex?  A  few  have 
adapted  and  changed  (the 
Beachboys,  or  Dion),  a  few 
have  been  resurrected  (Elvis) 
a  few  are  still  grinding  out  the 
same  old  stuff,  mostly  provid- 
ing memories  or  laughs  (which, 
I  understand  was  the  case  at 
the  Tea  Party  with  Rick  Nel- 
son and  the  Coasters).  Most, 
however,  have  been  forgotten, 


''Black  man,  you  know  how  to  die  but  do 
you  know  how  to  kill?^' 


Effective  Readings 

The  first  part  of  the  per- 
formance was  an  effective 
collection    of    short    dramatic 


which  is  a  shame.  The  music,  readings  which  used    the    en- 

apart  from  its  camp  value,  is  tire   cast,   sitting   on  the  floor 

good,    very    good,    and    if    you  o^  a  dimly  lit  stage.  Each  mem- 

haven't  heard  the   likes  of  "la  her  of  the  cast  rose  to  speak 

Bomba,"     or     "Da-do-ron-ron"  his  lines  and  passed  the  micro- 


vi^earing  leopard  spotted  dan- 
cing costumes,  performed  in- 
tensely rhythmic  steps  with 
complete  control.  Especially 
beautiful  to  watch  were  Joyce 
Martin  and  Karen  Murten. 
Each  girl  danced  a  solo  and 
finished  by  returning  to 
group  dancing.  The  dancing 
was  sometimes  erotic  and  al- 
ways   exciting.     Although    the 


Why  should  a  traditional 

twill  tie  have  the  new 

full  fashion  shape 

Only  the  new  more  luxurious  full 
fashion  shape  (fuller  under-the- 
knot,  wider  throughout)  Is  right  with 
today's  longer  shirt  collars,  wider 
jacket  lapels.  What's  more,  this  new 
full  fashion  shape  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  show  off  the  authentic  col- 
orings, Imported  fabrics  of  Resilio's 
outstanding  traditional  twill.  At  bet- 
ter stores  everywhere  or  write: 
Resllio  Traditional  Neckwear,  Em- 
pire State  Building,  N.Y.  10001.. 

P.S.  AH  Resilio  ties  hav«  th«  new 
fuU  fashion  shape. 


those  years,  the  days  when  Ike 
was  president,  when  Vietnam 
was  another  unknown,  when 
Brandeis    still    had    Woodruff 


On  the  Woy  from  Porter  Squore  fo  Horvord  Sq., 
Don't  Forget  to  Shop  of 

USED  FURNITURE  — FUR  COATS 


2038  MASS.  AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


^esllio 


AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Fees  On  Cycles 

All  Type  Ins.  Agency,  lnc< 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

894-2250 


I  really  like  these  old  songs,    "^^^^  ^^  ^?  ^^^  ^^'^}  speaker 

and  would  like  to  see  some  sort   ^^^  stage /as  completely  bar-  ooardin^fin..  ^.ru.-..^ 

of  revival  of  the  Fifties.  I'd  like   ren  of  sceifery  and  often  there  ^^^^  ^^^^'"^*^°VviH^^^^ 

to  see  a  return  to  thp  ease  of    ^^^    jazz    m    the     background  times  off    the  individuals  per- 

to  see  a  return  to  the  ease  of   ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  becoming  formed    the  complicated   steps 

a  chanting  chorus.  with  style. 

Very      powerful      moments  Talent  Show 

were  iound  in  the  readings  by  The  last  part  didn't  have  the 

Monica  Millet  of  Nigger.  Can  ^^ity  the  first  part  of  the  per- 

^h^  'innri''^ifr''iLv''*  A  ^ormance  did  and  sunk  to  the 

mLm   n.?^rr.f  L'?S«t«t^^  ^^^^  «^  ^  ^«l^"t  show;  luckily 

Sugh™     ww7h    w/s    fo?^  l^s^  '^T  \^K^^^^^^  talent  to  still 

Klha^^^^                   vl?  ]?rt^,4  »e^wTlI  ^\1  ^a^d! 

^^^^ot^^^^  ^-^  liiliranr  M^S 

^^^^*^-  dramatic  presence. 

There      were       obviously  This  performance  was  as  im- 

stronger  and  weaker  perform-  portant  as  a  display  of  Black 

ers  in  this  part — ^Monica  Mil-  sentiment    at     Brandeis    as    it 

let  was  vibrant,  Vere  Plummer  was 
very   cool  and   the   timing    in 
Booker  T.  and  W.  E.  B.  done 
by  Elaine  Gadsden  and  Karen 
Murten  was  beautiful. 


EL  4-8723 
EL  4-8524 


as 
of  proof  of  real  talent. 
Black  theatre  is  becoming  a 
major  dramatic  medium  and 
this  is  one  of  the  first  of  such 
performances  on  a  Brandeis 
The  second  part  was  a  clean  stage.  Perhaps,  due  to  poor 
break  from  the  dramatic  por-  publicity  this  performance  was 
tion  and  consisted  of  singing,  not  well  attended  by  most  of 
conga  drums  and  primitive  the  student  body,  but  in  the 
style  dancing.  The  dancing  future,  1  believe  that  such 
was  possibly  the  highlight  of  drama  will  add  a  new  dimen- 
the  performance.     Four  girls,   sion  to  Brandeis   theatre. 


October  7,  1969 


THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Five 


—Mayor  Landry,  Anyone? 


Waltham  As  Fun  City? 


Jon  Quint. 


After  meeting  Waltham  mayoralty  can<^^^^^^ 

will  be  marked  incorrect.  Let  "^^  ^^P^^^^;^     breakfast   lunch   or  noon  on  Saturday  is  a  hard 
Meeting  and  interviewing  anyone  before    br^^^^^  .^  ^  Waltham  it 

tesk,  but  when  the  morning  and  bed  are  bom  ^^^^."/gfo^^^front  headquarters  (an  old  milk- 
Lr^jr  MKt'^t;-  s^SrotrJSiui  X'fesir aUUud^?)  1o  find  some  workers  campaigning 
and  others  redecorating-but  no  <^^-^'^l^^'  ^^^  .,,,,,„g  ,,,  ,,,pects"  does  not 

n\T^.^m.Vc^^floV^^^  Land^^'obviously   and  hon.   explain     these     actions.     The 
Jh/  ,^an  at  the  pink  pushbut-  estly  faces  issues  which  rnight   p^uce,  local  businessmen    and 
^t     «h«nes      Amazingly     he  make  him  unpopular  with  the   authorities    get    scared    when 
n-wi'^HnP  of  the  few  people  I  middle  class  of  Waltham.     He   j^    revolutionary     organization 
£««!?  Tn     Waltham,    Brandeis  strongly  supports  Low  Income   ^^ins     influence     among     the 
Frnnomics      professor      T  o  m  Housing  (and  also  Brandeis  in-   masses.      Even    something    as 
7v«>uJn     Dr     O'Brien    is    on  volvement  in  it),  proudly  stat-    ''harmless"  as  a  breakfast  pro- 
line for  the 'year  at  the  Boston  ing,    'Tm    vis    leadirvg     advo-    gram  threatens  the  rulers  be- 
Redevelopmcnt  Authority   and  cate."                   .      ....  .t.    *        cause    the    community    people 

thus  is  doubly  useful  for  any  He  even  adnuts  that  the  tax   begin  to  realize  that  the  Pan- 

intellectualization    of    a     cam-  rate  will  go  up,  and  he  shows   ^hers   stand   for   and   advocate 

nai£n    After  some  family  chit-  kindness  to  Brandeis,  a  stand   everything    they    don't    have, 

chat  the  worker  gave  the  catch  he  concedes  is  not  always  the  f^^  gnd  l>ospital  care  for  in- 

and   Dr     O'Brien    must    have  safest    politically.      With    the   stance.  In  this  way  the  legiti- 
airreed  '  readily,    to    work   for  University  now  a  large  indus-  j^acy  of  the  rule  of  the  rich  is 

Landry    That's   one    point   for  try  in  Waltham,  there  will  be   challenged  because  they   don  t 

Landry.  a  push  to   obtain  some  remu-   ^^^   won't  provide   the   things 
Man  of  tlie  Hour 


a  push  to   obtain  some  remu-   gjj^   won't  provide   the   things 
'Man  of  tlie  Hour  neration  in  lieu  of  real  estate  ^j^^^  people  need,  and  the  rich 

After  a  while  the  candidate  taxes,  Landry  nodes,  but  he  ex-  ^^^^^  ^^^^i  their  government 
strode  in  wearing  a  suit,  a  pects  such  a  move  on  a  level  ^^  ij^^  agents  don't  like  to 
wide  rS  tie  and  stickpin,  higher  than  City  Council.  ^^  challenged. 
That  would  be  alright  later  in  Though  his  own  position  is  un-  ^^  ^^^^^  Panther  Party  has 
the  day  but  for  a  pre-noon  visit  clear,  ^ed^^  recognize  that  ^^^^^  ^  j^^^.^g  ^.^j^  j^  ^^gan- 
to  headquarters  it  might  have  action  against  the  P^^vate  uni-  .  ^^^  ^^^  self-defense  of 
been  too  much.  Still  on  to  the   versities    will     ^^^y^,  P^ace    a  ^^^^^  communities  against 

interview.  But  wait,  there's  a   greater  burden   on  the  public   ^^g^j^g  ^^y  ^^e  police  using  the 
voter  down  to  see  the  candi-   mstitutions.  slogan  "in  defence  of  self  de- 

date  and  therefore  a  chance  to        Brandeis  support   (staff  and   ^^^^^„     ^  this  they  recognize 
watch  the  votcgetter's  style.        faculty    always,    and    all    siu-    ^^^   „oiiHU,r    rvf  T.pnin's   state- 


£,LW 


Landry  sees  a  great  cabal  existing:  the 
Waltham  News-Tribune,  City  Council  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce/' 


i 


It's  a  bic  handshake,  a  smile   dents,  but  especially  those  pre-   world,   especially   the   struggle 

and  a  whatcanido?  The  prob-  sentable   to    the   outside   com-    

l^m  se^s  to  be  housing  A  munity)  is  gladly  welcomed  in 
phone  call  is  made  and  the  lack  all  ft>rms,  and  he  hopes  to  bet- 
of  an  answer  gives  the  candi-  ter  utilize  its  great  brain- 
date  a  chance  to  blame  the  un-   power." 

answering  party.  Without  a  In  all,  Landry  says  very 
?eso^ut^n  of  that  proble«i,  it's  little  that  offends  he  moden, 
iv"  ^„  t„rn  day      liberal      mentality      that 

"^  Election    Tactics  backs  men  like  John  Lindsay. 

Landry  beUeves  his  appeal  Landry  views  himself  as  a  cure 
is  with  the  poor  of  Waltham  to  the  urban  political  ills  that 
and  since  they  were  not  prone  hit  many  cities,  o"ering  a  pro- 
to  voting  in  last  Tuesday's  pri-  gressive  political  and  social 
mary  hi  thinks  they  will  make   platform       However,   he's    got 

^  difference  that  will  help  enough  of  the  Pol'^^<^^«JJ.'Vfhnm 
v^im  inn  fhP  nrimarv's  vote  to  make  one  cautious.  Waltham 
?eTdei?\iSur  ^Cla^r 'in  last  isn't  New  Yo^^^^Cit^  and^ 
week's  election,  Clark  and  Landry  isn  t  John  Lindsay.  But 
Landi^  finished  500  votes  they  are  both  fighting  for  a 
apart  with  over  12,000  cast.  ^^y'>^^^y ^.^^  "^^^^^2,^^^: 
They  eliminated  the  third  can-  cwne  could  ^J^^an  something 
didate,  Gerald  Bisson.  Landry  for  each  towns  residents.  As 
made  it  very  clear  he  thought  was  said  above,  the  question 
The  primary  was  a  waste.  "1  posed  has  no  correct  answer. 
would  have  preferred  no  pri- 
mary," he  said,  then  added — 

in  order  to  make  it  look  better 

— that  it  did  prove  he  needed 

••to  push  more/'  even    if    the  (Continued  on  Page  5) 

•  campaign  left  him  broke.  .    .  ,v.    u    aa 

Identification  with  the  poor   cently,  cops  invaded  the  buiio- 

and  the  self-casting  as  an  un-   ing   where   the   breakfast   pro- 

derdog  isn't  the  only  similari-    gram  was  being  held.     On  the 

ty  Landry  has  with  John  Lind-    pretext   of    "looking    for    sus- 

say.   Landry  sees  a  grand  ca-    pects"  the  cops  forced  the  chil- 

bal  existing  in  Waltham  to  elect   dren  (40-50  of  them)  to  leave 

his  opponent.  The  "bosses"  he    at  gunpoint.  Then,  still     look- 
is  fighting  may   not  be  Tam-    ing"   for    the    "suspect      they 

many  Hall  but  they  are  the  edi-    dumped  out  the  same  food  that 

tors    of    the     Waltham     News-    the  children   had   been  eating. 

Tribune,      the      present      City    other  Panther  breakfasts  pro- 
Council    and   the  Chamber  of   grams  have  been  subjected  to 

Commerce      This   "handful  of   the  same  kinds  of  harrassment. 


the  validity  of  Lenin's  state-  in  Viet  Nam  led  by  the  Na- 
mlnt!  "Any  class  which  does  tional  Liberation  .Front  and 
not  l4arn  how  to  use  arms  de-  have  exposed  the  USs  role  as 
serves  to  be  oppressed."  They  the  international  cop.  All  in 
h?ve  resolutely  attacked  Nix-  all,  they  are  in  the  leadership 
on's  attempts  to  fool  black  of  the  movement  of  black  peo- 
Amerioans  with  his  lies  about  pie  for  jobs,  peace  and  a  decent 
black  capitalism.  They  have  li^^^.  a.l^o>;f"^^'^*  ^^'^^^.^f "  ^"" 
consistently  supported  national  ly  unite  black  and  white  peo- 
liberation  struggles  all  oyer  the    Ple^^  a  ^common  cause^^^^^^^ 


BILLS  TRADING  POST 

235  NEWTON   STREET,  WALTHAM 

Just  a  little  bit  different 

brie  o  brocs,  used  furniture,  ontiques,  desks,  lomps,  choirs,  bookcoses 

open  from  1  -9 


J 

end. 

leaders  Huey  Newton  and  Bob- 
by Scale  are  in  jail  on  trump- 
ed-up charges.  Eldridge  Cleav- 
er has  been  forced  into  exile. 
Hundreds  of   Panthers    are   in 
jail,      like      Ericka      Huggins, 
Francis  Carter,  Peggy  Hudgins 
and   Charles  Bursey.    Twenty- 
one    Panthers    in    New    York 
were    busted     on     charges     ol 
"conspiring  to  blow  up  five  de- 
partment sitores  and  the  Bronx 
Botanical    Gardens."      Sixteen 
Panthers  in  Chicago  and  four- 
teen in  New  Haven  have  been 
busted    on    like    charges,    even 
though    the    "Justice"    Depart- 
ment  has  obtained  a  negligibly 
(Continued  on  Page   6) 


Panthers 


This 
people"  controls  the  town 
Landry  charges.  He  hopes  that 
his  "anti-Establishment"  drive 
will  wrest  control  from  them. 
Without  his  victory,  he  noted, 
there  would  be  a  continuation 
of  the  same  unresponsiveness 
to  social  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent administration. 


Rule  of  the  Rich 

Obviously     the     pretext 


of 


a  CAMBRIDGE  STORE  in  WALTHAM 
with  a  DUTCH  atmosphere 

unusual  JEWELRY 

POSTERS 

HAPi  coats 

reproductions,  etc. 

just  come  in  and  see! 

"The  Friendly  Dutchman" 

381  Moody  Street  in  Waltham 

corner  Wolnut  Street 


TYPEWRITER 
LIQUIDATION 

Must  socrificc  from  estote  fine 
lot  of  reconditioned  typewriters 
including  Royol  monuof.  Under- 
wood portoble,  fine  Electric  desk 
models,  Smith-Corono  portoble 
electrics,  etc.  from  $24.00.  Also, 
o  Noreico  cossette  tope  recorder 
only  $58.00  ond  o  NoreIco  shover 
$6.00.  Privote  home.  527-0311. 


Colleqiate 

COWED 

WINTER 
VACATIONS 

[SRAELtEDIIIirE 


Central  Square 


Photo  Liquidation! 

Must  sacrifice  lorge  estote  lot  of 
like-new  equipment  ot  croxy  bor- 
goin  prices  including  good  en- 
lorgers  (oil  sixes);  quolity  SLR 
ond  lorger  sixe  comeros  from 
$19.50;  fine  slide  projectors  from 
$22.00;  8  ond  16  m.m.  movie 
comeros  ond  projectors  from 
$18.00,  etc.  Whot  interests  you? 
Privote  home.  527-0311. 


Howird  St. 


SGT.  BROWN'S 
MEMORIAL  NECKTIE 

49  Pleasant  Street 

tuesday  political  discussions 
Ihursday  free  movies  Saturday 
entertainment  free  Sunday 

nights  only  dinners  75c 
open  tues  wed  thurs  7:30  to 

midnight  fri  sat  sun  open  2  to 
midnight    for  details  call  491-9427 
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WALTHAM 

SUPER 

MARKET 

Where  You'll  Always  Find 
"Quality  at  the  Right  Price' 

840  Main  Street 
Waltham,  Mass. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Including  Airfare,  Hotels. 
Most  Meals,  Sip.htseeinK 
Transfers  and  special 
features 


DEPARTURE  DATES , 

10  Oty«  UfMl  Onhf  —  Dte.  23  li  W 
10  Otyt  l«r«tl/Rom«  --  Otc.  25 
19  On«  Israel  OnW  —  Otc.  24  &  21 
12  Days  Spain  —  Otc.  24  li  Mw.  29 
22  Days  Spam  -  Otc.  23 
22  Days  UratI,  Creaca,  Spain  -  Dae.  2t 


8-DAY 
CARIBBEAN  AIR/CRUISES 


Vvt 


Mar.  27,  28     FIv  to  Caribbean, 
then  cruise  the  islands! 


fiat  all  t^a  facta  abavt  tfttta  paat 
ipaclal  collaflata  vacatlent.  Saa  yenr 
traval  agant  w  mall  caupon  far  fra« 
baoklat.  ^^ 

EASTOURS  SCHOLASTIC  JOURNEYS 
11  Wttt  42nd  St.  Maw  Yark  1003t  2 1 

Plaata  nith  Fraa  baaklat  an  Calltflatn 
Vacatlana  tat 


'«j 
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Adtfrau . 
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(Continued  from  Page  Z) 

small  amount  of  convictions 
in  tlie  recent  past.  Many  Pan- 
thers like  "li'l"  Bobby  Hutton 
have  been  shot  down  in  cold 
blood  and  without  provocation 
by  the  racist  cops. 

Attacks  on   Panthers 

Panthers  are  being  attacked 
all  over  the  country.  In  Boston 
alone  on  June  13  of  this  year, 
two  Panthers  were  maced  and 
beaten  up  for  selling  their  pa- 
per. On  August  10,  four  Pan- 
thers picked  up  some  rusty 
steel  in  an  abandoned  scrap 
yard.  They  now  face  charges 
of  grand  larceny  and  jail  sen- 
tences for  three  to  five  years. 
On  September  2,  MBTA  cops 
arrested  two  Panthers  leaf- 
letting  in  Dudley  station  and 
charged  them  with  trespass- 
ing. Then  the  cops  surrounded 
the  Panthers  and  four  others, 
shoved  them  around,  beat  them 
with  billy  clubs,  then  arrested 
them  for  assaulting  a  cop,  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  trespass- 
ing. Illinois  Chairman  Fred 
Hampton  is  in  jail  for  two  to 
five  years  for  supposedly  steal- 
ing seventy-one  dollars  worth 
of  ice  cream  bars.  Anyone  who 
was  at  Brandeis  last  year  re- 
members how  FBI  came  sniff- 
ing around  after  the  Ford  Hall 
struggle  "looking  for  suspects" 
(Panbhers)  but  in  fact  harrass- 
ing    black    students    and    their 


families  who  sometimes   were 
many  miles  away. 

But  for  some  one  to  really 
understand  the  government 
and  police  attacks  on  the  Pan- 
thers he  must  see  the  broader 
scale  of  attacks  on  the  move- 
ment and  on  the  people  in  gen- 
eral. The  government's  preda- 
tory war  and  its  gouging  tax 
systetn  has  not  made  it  very 
popular  with  many  people.  It 
becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  government  to 
maintain  its  facade  of  "man- 
date." The  government's  es- 
sentially anti-social  policies 
and  character  make  people  re- 
volt butt  this  character  is  inevi- 
table as  long  as  the  fundamen- 
tal premise  of  capitalist  soci- 
ety, that  is,  private  property 
and  private  appropriation,  re- 
main inviolable.  As  long  as 
the  wealth  and  the  control  of 
wealth  stay  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  few  rich  people,  the  sys- 
tem will  never  work  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people. 
So  to  g:uarantee  huge  profits 
for  the  rich,  repression,  inti- 
midation and  terror  are  used 
increasingly  in  a  mass  way. 
Examples  of  this  mass  terror 
are  the  past  and  recent  attacks 
on  the  black  ghettos  of  De- 
troit, Newark,  Cleveland,  New 
Haven  and  other  cities,  the 
Orangeburg  massacre,  the  trial 
of  the  Plainfield  11  .  .  .  and  on 
and  on.  So  the  attacks  on  the 
Panthers  must  be  understood 
as  a  political  attack  on  the 
movement.  The  legal  jargon, 
talk  about  "evidence"  and 
"witnesses"  and  "suspects"  are 


only  cover-ups.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  rulers  of  the 
country  feel  more  insecure  all 
the  time  and  more  and  more 
they  will  resort  to  force  and 
terror,  trampling  down  their 
own  law  and  their  own  con- 
stitution when  it  happens  to 
stand  in  their  way. 

Danger  of  Reaction 
This  is  why  it  is  so  urgent 
to  defend  all  victims  of  politi- 
cal attacks,  the  Panthers  first 
and  foremost  because  they  are 
under  the  heaviest  attack. 
Eventually  political  repression 
affects  everyone;  if  radicals 
are  attacked  today,  then  liber- 
als are  next  on  the  lis*.  And 
in  a  time  of  crisis  when  a  move- 
ment is  not  able  to  defend  it- 
self, when  it  cannot  guaran- 
tee that  people  will  continue  to 
organize  and  fight  for  a  better 
life,  then  the  most  reactionary, 
most  chauvinist  sections  of  the 
ruling  class  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  institute  fascism.  This 
is  a  danger  that  always  exists 
and  when  the  danger  is  over- 
looked the  people  are  made  to 

pay- 
Some  beginning  attempts  at 

setting  up  a  Boston  wide  poli- 
tical defense  organization  have 
been  made.  A  demonstration 
was  held  September  24  by  the 
Community  Defense  Commit- 
tee (CDC)  under  the  slogans: 
"  .  ."  Free  Bobby  Scale,  "Free 
All  Political  Prisoners,"  "De- 
fend the  Panthers!"  Until  a 
more  local  political  defense 
group  can  be  established,  in- 
terested persons  should  con- 
Uct    CDC    at    547-0160. 


Credo       Poll  on  Rules 


.  TWO 

MONTHS 

FREE 


(Continued  from  Pag:e  2) 

Brandeis  community  have  so 
far  turned  inward  that  only 
they  can  understand  their  writ- 
ings. This,  too,  is  a  reflection  of 
our  times.  Judging  from  manu- 
scripts received  recently,  this  ia 
changing,  but  time  will  tell. 

Faced  with  a  changing  world. 
The  Justice  cannot  fail  to  adapt. 
Events  occurring  now  are  of 
such  moment  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  pass  over  them  lightly. 
This  year,  we  will  attempt  to 
zero  in  on  the  important  issues, 
examining  them  simultaneously 
with  news  stories,  articles  and 
editorials.  We  will  continue  to 
be  concerned  with  national  and 
international  affairs  as  well  as 
with  topics  vital  to  the  survival 
(or  non-survival)  of  the  uni- 
verstiy. 

Some  things  don't  change. 
The  Justice  will  continue  to  call 
theia  as  it  sees  them,  looking  to 
no  outside  authority  for  ap- 
proval. Sometimes  we  wonder 
about  the  effectiveness  of  edi- 
torials— for  instance,  when  the 
democratically  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as- 
sures us  that  he  is  deaf  to  the 
nation's  protests  against  the 
war.  But  moral  imperatives 
cannot  be  disobeyed  lightly  and 
we  will  continue  to  cry  in  the 
wilderness. 

Sometimes  I  think  maybe  the 
world  really  is  flat.  It  seems  to 
be  the  only  explanation  for  the 
feeling  of  being  surrounded  by 
a  threatening  ocean.  It  is  in  us 
to  resist,  to  keep  back  the  sea, 
even  if  we  know  it  is  in  us  to 
resist,    to   keep    back   the   sea, 


(Continued  from  Pa^e  1) 
can  the  wishes  of  the  stu- 
dent body  be  adequately  in- 
terpreted. He  says  it  will 
show  "how  much  students 
care"  about  making  changes 
in  the  residence  policies. 

The  questionnaires  which 
may  be  returned  until  Fri- 
day, October  10,  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  future  meetings  of 
the  Environmental  Commit- 
tee, the  first  scheduled  for 
Thursday.  The  committee 
will  decide  whether  or  not 
to  take  a  position  on  specific 
issues  or  to  possibly  recom- 
mend "home  rule"  for  indi- 
vidual quads,  dorms,  or 
floors. 


if  we  know  it  is  hopeless.  Like 
seven  maids  with  seven  mops. 
The  Justice  editorial  board  is 
sweeping  back  to  the  sea.  Who 
knows  —  maybe  if  we  all  work 
very  hard,  we  can  get  it  clear. 
Come  down  and  help.  We 
solicit  article  and  technical  as- 
sistance from  both  students  and 
faculty. 

The  Justice  has  been  many 
things  to  me  in  three  years^ 
as  a  freshman  stifling  in  Hamil- 
ton, a  way  to  meet  upperclass- 
men;  as  a  sophomore,  some- 
thing to  do  instead  of  studying; 
last  year,  perhaps,  a  combina- 
tion of  ego-trip  and  habit.  I'm 
still  working  out  what  my  feel- 
ings about  the  paper  are  this 
year,  but  one  thin-g  I'm  sure  of 
is  that  being  a  "newspaper 
person"  is  my  way  of  affirming 
that  something  can  still  be 
done  about  the  mess  we're  in. 
Maybe  it  will  become  yours 
too.  Come  down  and  see. 
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Well  send  you  the  $1.69  size  of  Playtex^ 

first-day'''  tampons  for  only  504. 

You  get  more  than  two  months'  supply  free. 


There's  no  other  tampon  like 
Playtex.  Outside,  soft  and  silky, 
not  cardboardy.  Inside,  so  extra 
absort)ent,  it  even  protects  on 
your  first  day.  That's  why  we 
call  it  the  first-day  tampon. 

In  every  lab  test  against  the 
old  cardboardy  kirtd,  the 


Playtex  tampon  was  always 
more  absorbent.  Actually  45% 
more  absorbent  on  the  average 
than  the  leading  regular 
tampon  because  of  the  unique 
way  it's  made.  Actually  adjusts 
to  yoo.  Fk>wer$  out,  fluffs  out, 
protects  every  inside 


inch  of  you. 

Once  you  try  It,  we  think 
you'll  love  it.  That's  why  we're 
making  you  this  special  "two 
months  free"  offer. 

So  go  ahead.  Use  the  coupon 
and  get  more  than  two  months* 
supply  free. 


October  15  Protest  Gains  Support 

(Continued  from  Pa^e  1) 

to  talk  with  students  in  dorm  lounges  on  the  evening  of 
f^c^-obcn  14 

It  is  anticipated  that  $600  in  donations  from  faculty 
will  be  collected,  as  well  as  $200  from  studenU  in  order 
to  finance  the  day's  activities. 

President  Abram  announced  last  week  that  he  will 
not  work  on  October  15  and  will  participate  in  the  Mora- 
torium. Vice  President  Squire  and  Presidential  Assistant 
Ken  Sweder  said  they  will  march  to  Boston  Common. 

Other  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Boston  area, 
participating  in  the  Moratorium  include  Boston  College, 
Boston  University,  Tufts,  and  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
School  of  Public  Health,  where  classes  will  be  optional; 
and  Bentley.  Northeastern,  Simmons,  Wellesley  and  Har- 
vard School' of  Education;  which  will  be  officially  closed 
for  the  day.  Harvard  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
decide  on  a  course  of  action  today. 

Many  Boston  lawyers  and  doctors  plan  to  participate 
in  the  Moratorium  in  order  to  ".  .  .  undercut  the  Admin- 
istration's effort  to  label  this  as  a  student  or  recent  grad- 
uate frolic,"  stated  Hans  Looser,  in  the  Boston  Globe, 
Friday,  Oct.  3.  Loeser,  49,  is  a  senior  partner  at  the  law 
firm  of  Foley,  Hoag  and  Elliot.  The  form  of  protest  that 
will  be  taken  by  the  lawyers  Is  still  uncertain,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Boston  Globe  on  Friday,  October  3,  a  full-page 
newspaper  ad  calling  for  an  end  to  the  War  and  signed 
by  the  lawyers,  or  a  public  forum  with  guest  speakers  are 
.  possibilities. 

Also,  a  large  portion  of  Boston's  Medical  Community 
plans  to  march  in  their  "whites"  on  October  15  in  order 
to  "lend  respectability  to  Vietnam  protest,"  said  Har- 
vard Medical  Professor  Bernard  D.  Davis  in  an  article 
Saturday,  October  4,  in  the  Boston  Globe. 

Protest  against  the  Moratorium  came  this  week  from 
the  Youngs  Americans  for  Freedom.  In  an  interview  with 
the  Boston  Globe  Saturday,  Don  Feder,  a  law  student  at 
Boston  University  and  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
chapter  of  YAF  said  that  YAF  plans  to  sue  student  dem- 
onstrators who  try  to  close  down  a  campus,  and  college 
officials  who  permit  demonstrations  to  upset  classes.  Fur- 
ther, YAF  will  take  legal  action  against  any  colleges  that 
officially  close  for  the  October  15  Moratorium  "if,"  said 
Feder,  "students  from  such  colleges  come  to  us  and  ask 
for  our  support." 

Looinis  Sees  Weakened 
Rnandai  Position  Glumly 
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from  its  resident  halls  and  din- 
ing rooms. 

Why  is  private  education  at 
the  university  level  so  expen- 
sive? Mr.  Loomis  suggests  two 
explanations.  First,  the  increas- 
ing focus  upon  education 
around  tlie  country  has  made 
its  cost  escalate  more  than  the 
cost  of  living.  The  emphasis  on 
broader  curricula,  specializa- 
tion, more  seminars  and  tutori- 
als has  increased  the  cost  of 
higher  education   inordinately. 

Secondly,  private  institutions 
find  themselves  In  competition 
with  state  schools  and  state 
subsidised    schools    for    go«d 


quality  teachers.  Brandeis'  fac- 
ulty budget  is  7.4  million  dol- 
lars, placing  it  eleventh  in  the 
nation  (over  20O0  colleges  and 
universities)  in  faculty  com- 
pensation per  student. 

In  1962.  and  again  in  1964, 
Brandeis  received  six  million 
dollars  in  "matching  grants'* 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
raised  the  necessary  $12  mil- 
lion dollars  to  match  them.  The 
Ford  Foundation  money,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Loomis  served 
to  meet  Brandeis'  yearly  ex- 
penses for  six  years,  but  now 
the  University  is  struggling  for 
ways  to  meet  the  financial 
vacuum  created  by  the  ex- 
haustion qI  those  funds. 
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Poge  Seveii 


Harriers  Sparked  by 
Freshmen  in  Opener 


MDF  20 


Hold  Off  Peng 


Rich  Petrasso  threw  for 
one  touchdown  and  caught 
passes  for  two  more  as  May- 
or Daley's  Finest  convinc- 
ingly   humbled    Black-on 


Letter 


M  in  ton 

The  Brandeis  cross  coun- 
try team,  thanks  in  large 
measure  to  a  grant  from 
Boston  College,  opened  its 
season  in  fine  style  Friday. 

Specifically  Tom  Minton, 
and  Gary  Lyons,  both  fresh- 
men from  B.  C.  High,  fi- 
nished first  and  second,  re- 
spectively, in  an  18-46 
thrashing  of  Stonehill  Col- 
lege. Mike  Cole,  another 
high  school-mate,  finielhed 
ninth.  The  harriers  captured 
eight  of  the  top  ten  positions. 

Emerson  College  had  only 
four  runners  finish  the  race, 
and  was  thus  not  figured  in 
individual  or  team  positions. 

It  was  a  freshman  day  for 
Brandeis  as  Bob  Sparrow 
(of  Ashland  High)  finished 
fourth,  behind  Stonehill's 
Mark  Lawton.  Veterans  John 
Basselle  and  Mike  Kelley 
finished  fifth  and  sixth,  and 
Norway's  Svein  Aass  was 
seventh. 

Lyons  moved  out  to  an 
early  lead,  and  at  ten  mi- 
nutes, thirty-one  seconds 
was  only  twenty  seconds  off 
the  Brandeis  two-mile  rec- 
ord. This,  in  a  4.2  mile  race. 
He  faded  to  second,  eight 
seconds  behind  Minton,  and 
well  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
field. 

•1  was  satisfied,"  de- 
clared coach  Norm  Levine. 
"Some  people  were  disap- 
pointing, but  they'll  im- 
prove. 1  think  today  is  the 
start  of  a  continuing  athletic 
success  for  Brandeis  in  all 
sFKDrts,  and  in  cross-country 
especially,  for  a  long  time 
to  come." 


Lyons 


Council 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

"If  a  professor  has  satisfac- 
torily taught  for  nine  or  ten 
years,  he  should  have  security. 
In  case  something  happens  to 
him,  his  family  will  be  pro- 
vided for — even  if  he  becomes 
a  lousy  teacher." 

Owing  to  wide  disagree- 
ment, the  tenure  discussion 
was  dropped,  and  the  commit- 
tee decide  dto  omit  the  topic 
from  its  proposal. 

In  an  interview  after  the 
meeting,  Backal  expressed  his 
pessimism  about  the  faculty  s 
reaction   to   the   proposal. 

"Many  members  of  the 
faculty  are  arrogant  and  main- 
tain a  condescending  attitude 
towards  students  .  .  .  tJiey  the 
(faculty)  refuse  to  consider  any 
proposals  for  educational  re- 
form that  students  make,*' 
he  said.  He  noted  trends  in 
certain  departments.  **On  the 
whole,  the  politics  and  history 
departments  seem  to  be  ex- 
tremely reactionary."  The  so- 
ciology, science,  and  math  de- 
partments are  more  sympa- 
thetic to  the  proposal. 

The  SEPC  also  discussed  a 
resolution  to  endorse  an  in- 
creased student  enrollment. 
The  members  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  student 
faculty  ratio  must  be  main- 
tained. Further  discussion  will 
be  held  at  the  next  meeting  on 
Wednesday. 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

D.C.  marked  turning  points. 

The  first  of  those  demonstra- 
tions   showed    unequivocally 
that  opposition   to  the  war  in 
Vietnam   was   not   solely   con- 
fined to  the  very  young  but  in- 
cluded all  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  second  demonstra- 
tion convinced  the  country  that 
opposition  to  the  war  was  not 
only    respectable    but   popular, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  po- 
litical campaign  that  ousted  a 
President  and  substantially  af- 
fected   the    government's    mis- 
guided expectation  of  gaining  a 
military    victory    in    Vietnam. 
This    proposed    demonstration, 
if  large  enough,  will  now  show 
that  a  very  sizeable  portion  of 
the  population  not  only  wants 
the  war  to  come  to  en  end,  but 
it  wants  that  end  to  come  now, 
and  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to 
advertising  gimmicks  concealed 
under  titles  like  "phased  with- 
drawal" and  "progressive  Viet- 
namization"   as  substitutes  for 
that  ending.  If  the  numbers  are 
right,    they  will   convince  Mr. 
Nixon  that  to  oppose  this  po- 
sition will  be   political  suicide 
vinced   in   September,    our   ef- 
forts now  will  catalyze  strong- 
er and  more  resolute  efforts  in 
November. 

Maurice  Sussman 
Professor,  Biology 


White's  oflFense  throughout. 
The  first  half  was  a  defen- 
sive battle  of  sorts  with  both 
teams  a  bit  rusty  in  coordinat- 
ing themselves.  However,  at 
the  end  of  the  half  Kenny 
Still  caught  a  down-and-out 
pass  from  Petrasso,  shook  free 
from  the  defensive  back,  put 
an  unbelievable  inside  move 
on  another  defender  and  raced 
for  a  touchdown.  If  MDF  can 
get  Still  one-on-one  with  any 
defender,  he  is  certainly  a  po- 
tent threat  to  go  all  the  way 
with  any  pass. 


Leroy  Ashwood  of  Black -on- 
White  made  a  long  return  of 
the  second  half  kickoff  to  give 
his  team  good  field  position. 
Black-on-White  was  unable  to 
capitalize  and  the  second  half 
began  to  resemble  the  first. 
John  Hopps,  MDF's  quarter- 
back who  arrived  for  the  start 
of  the  second  half,  constantly 
whipped  the  hall  through  the 
hands  of  his  startled  receivers. 

Hopps,  af- 
ter numerous  misses,  succeed- 
ed in  hitting  Petrasso  on  a 
and-in  and  it  was  14-0.  He 
completed  the  scoring  with  a 
jump  pass  caught  by  a  leaping 
Petrasso  who  tumbled  down 
and  held  the  ball  for  a  final 
score.  Black-on-White,  if  its 
lumbering  line  can  open  holes 
for  Ashwood  might  develop  a 
respectable  running  game. 

Irish  Victorious 

Two  of  flag  football's  legend- 
ary    teams     battled     Thursday 
with  the  Fighting  Irish  squeak- 
ing out  a  12-8  victory  over  the 
Pengas   in   a   virtual   war. 
Larry  Myatt,  the  blonde  giant 
lineman  of  the  Irish  said  that 
he   was    •'aching    all   over   and 
would    need    the    weekend    to 
recuperate." 

The  Pengas  opened  the  scor- 


ing on  a  familiar  Magnes  to 
Zerkin  pass  that  must  click  for 
them  to  be  contenders.  A  pass 
from  quarterback  Larry  Bates 
to  Chris  Meyer  closed  the  gap 
to  Jim  Keeley  closed  the  gap 
a  conversion  attempt.  Bates, 
the  ancient  Irishman,  ran  for 
the  second  score  to  give  his 
team  a  precarious  12-8  lead. 

Not  dead  yet,  the  Pengas 
marched  upfield  intent  on  win- 
ning by  two  points.  Their  late 
drive  was  halted  on  the  Irish 
one  yard  line  by  a  holding  pen- 
alty. Magnes  was  intercepted 
on  the  next  play  and,  needless 
to  say,  the  Irish  were  jubilant. 
They  had  just  emerged  victori- 
ous from  World  War  I. 


Soccer 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

were  fantastically  penalized 
with  only  four  men  on  the 
bench,"  he  commented.  The 
coach  was  proud  of  each  play- 
er on  the  team  and  said  that  he 
felt  more  pride  in  that  game 
than  any  other  he  has  coached. 

He  stressed  the  fine  team  ef- 
fort, but  did  single  out  a  few 
individuals.  McGrath,  Brandeis* 
fine  goalie,  excelled.  Barry 
Harsip,  a  freshman,  played  an 
impressive  defensive  game, 
and  showed  fine  hustle.  Jeff 
Pick  and  Gabe  Eichler  played 
well  also.  "But,  Haile  Men- 
kerios  made  the  difference," 
said  coach  Grayson.  He  played 
an  excellent  game  and  the 
coach  feels  that  the  1-0  loss  to 
B.U.  may  have  been  avoided 
had  Haile  played. 

The  team  will  take  the  field 
again  on  Thursday  against 
Tufts,  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging teams  Brandeis  will 
face. 


WOULD  YOU 


TWO  WHOPPERS 


Urban  Studies  Proposed 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

cridis  and  Martin  Levin  (Pol- 
itics), Ronald  Walters  (Afro- 
American  Studies),  Alex  Wcin- 
grod  (Anthropology),  Roland 
Warren  and  Robert  Binstock 
(both  of  the  Heller  School  fac- 
ulty); and  students  Carl  Milof- 
sky,  Lee  Friedman,  Benjamin 
A.  Kerner  and  another  student 
to  be  named  by  the  Afro- 
American  Studies  Department. 
Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
Leon  Jick  and  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  Brendan 
Maher  will  sit  as  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Committee.  ^ 
Minutes  of  the  Committees 
meetings  will  be  on  file  in  the 
Dean  of  Faculty's  office. 

Meanwhile,  the  Student 
Urban  Studies  Committee  met 
Tuesday  evening  in  Feldberg 
to  inform  new  and  returning 
students  about  their  proposal. 
About  fifty  students  attended 
the  meeting. 

The  proposal  written  by  inc 
Student  Committee  last  spring 
provides  for  an  inter-disciplm- 
ary  work-and-study  program 
leading  to  a  degree  in  Urban 
Studies.  The  program  would 
draw  on  the  expertise  of  Soci- 
ology, Politics,  Economics,  An- 
thropolgy  and  other  related 
departments.  However,  unlike 
other  programs  at  Brandeis, 
(e.g.  American  Civilization  or 
Latin  American  Studies)  the 
Urban  Studies  Program  would 
have  some  full-time  faculty. 
The  Student  Committee  hopes 


that  the  new  program  would 
be  run  on  a  completely  inte- 
grated basis  with  student  ma- 
jors and  professors  sitting  to- 
gether on  a  community  Board 
of  Directors.  In  other  words, 
everyone  concerned  in  the  pro- 
gram would  have  an  equal 
voice  in  determining  curric- 
ulum, requirements,  and  grad- 
ing procedures. 

The  program  in  Urban  Stud- 
ies as  proposed  by  the  students 
would  begin  with  a  year-long 
survey  course  in  the  various 
problem  areas  of  urban  life. 
There  would  be  history,  the- 
ory, and  methodology  courses. 
Two  periods  of  field  work 
would  be  required  of  all  con- 
centrators, one  in  a  govern- 
mental or  established  local 
agency  and  the  other  in  a  citi- 
zens' action  group  which  deals 
with  the  same  problem. 

*'Studio  courses'  focusing  on 
specific  urban  problems  in  our 
vicinity  would  be  developed  by 
faculty  and  students  jointly 
with  the  dual  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  local  situation  and 
gaining  theoretical  insight  in- 
to the  problem.  One  example 
of  a  studio  course  would  be 
Sociology  225a  which  drew  up 
a  report  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem in  Waltham.  A  resource 
file  based  on  studio  course 
work  and  summer  research 
would  be  made  available  to  the 

^"copies  of  the  Student  Urban 
Studies  Proposal  are  available 
fiom  Benjamin  Kerner. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


October  7,  1969 


Brandeis  Booters  Tie  Bates  2-2        Salad  Man,  Persecution 

On  Late  Suderow,  Gonzales  Goals    W'"  B  League  Openers 


By  BRUCE  SILVERSTEIN 

Brandeis'  soccer  team  staged  a  dramatic  fourth  quarter  comeback  to  tie  Bates  on 
Friday.  The  team,  down  2-0  going  into  the  quarter,  rallied  and  came  to  life  after  a 
lethargic  first  half.  The  game  continued  into  two  five  minute  overtime  periods,  but 
neither  team  scored. 

Brandeis'  first  goal  came  after  one  minute  and  twelve  seconds  had  elapsed  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  Det  Suderow  scored  on  a  good  assist  from  Haile  Menkerios,  and  Rob- 
erto Gonzales  scored  the  tying  goal  only  forty-four  seconds  later.    In  the  overtimes, 

goalie  Gary  McOrath  made 
several  outstanding  plays.  The 
last  few  minutes  were  high- 
pitched  and  tension-filled,  as 
Bates  had  a  number  of  corner 
kicks  in  the  closing  seconds. 
Brandeis  held  on  for  a  2-2  tie. 

The  reverse  in  the  game  was 
a  display  of  determination  and 
pride  by  Brandeis'  fifteen  play- 
ers. Fifteen  players  is  not 
enough  for  a  soccer  team  since 
soccer  is  a  very  demanding 
game,  and  players  need  to  be 
rested  occasionally.  The  team 
especially  felt  the  loss  of  Mike 
Lederman  and  Bruce  Levy, 
who  had  sustained  ankle  in- 
juries and  couldn't  play.  Bates 
came  equipped  with  twenty- 
two  men  affording  them  the 
luxury  of  frequent  substitu- 
tions. 

Coach  Grayson  feels  that 
overtimes  are  "stupid."  He  be- 
lieves that  the  game  should 
end  after  four  quarters.     "We 

(Continued  on   Page  7) 


By  WARREN   SOIFFER 

Persecution  Wins 

The  impressive  passing  and 
running  of  Joel  Kaplan  cou- 
pled with  a  stout  defense  en- 
abled Persecution  .  .  .  (ask  the 
team  what  belongs  here)  .  .  . 
Marquis  D'Abram  to  down  the 
Unhappy  Franks  20-6  Thurs- 
day. 

Kaplan  consistently  hit  end 
Fred  Ponerman  and  halfback 
Peter  Alpers  with  short  passes 
as  the  Persecution's  (very) 
offensive  line  gave  him  more 
than  enough  time.  Kaplan  hit 
Alpers  with  a  touchdown  pass 
at  the  8-minute  mark  when 
his  halfback  fortunately  turned 
the  right  way  and  discovered 
the  ball  in  his  chest.  A  bomb 
to  Teddy  Backal  gave  the 
Franks  a  first  and  goal.  Quar- 
terback Saul  Andron  then 
knotted  the  game  at  6  with  a 
short  run. 

Persecution's  tough  defense 
gave  them  field  position  and 
their  offense,  according  to  Al- 
pers, forced  "the  Franks  to 
spend  most  of  the  second  half 
with  their  backs  against  the 
proverbial  wall."  Associate 
Dean  of  Students  Matthew 
Sgan  struggled  on  the  line,  but 
he  certainly  established  him- 
self as  a  brave  member  of  the 
administration.  Kaplan  hit  Po- 


nerman for  one  second  half  TD 
and  rushed  for  another. 

B-league  opened  up  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  with  Salad 
Man  (better  known  as  Art 
Levine)  and  the  Faculty  Se- 
nate rallying  to  defeat  a  sur- 
prisingly tough,  mostly  fresh- 
man team,  Harlan's  Heads, 
20-6. 

A  blocked  punt  was  con- 
verted by  HH  into  6  points 
when  quarterback  Barry 
Friedman  dropped  back  to 
pass,  saw  a  wide  open  left  side 
and  trotted  in.  They  main- 
tained their  lead  well  into  the 
second  half  as  the  as  the  up- 
perclassmen  of  Salad  Man  be- 
gan to  get  nervous. 

Rick  Horowitz  intercepted  a 
goal  line  pass  to  stop  an  H.H. 
drive  late  in  the  game.  Then 
the  Salad  Men  exploded. 
Quarterback  Rob  Gold  hit  An- 
dy Perlstein  with  a  bomb.  8-6. 
Gold  to  Waxier  for  a  leaping 
tumbling  touchdown  catch. 
Finally  Gold  scored  on  a  keep- 
er at  the  final  gun.  20-6,  with 
the  Salad  Men  bunching  all 
their  points  in/to  the  last  nine 
plays  of  the  game. 


Gonzales 


Big  Stiff's  Notes 


Football  Fantasies 


Warren  Soiffer 


A  sunny  fall  day  with  a  cloudless  sky,  the  leaves  turning 
colors,  a  capacity,  well-behaved  crowd — a  complete  college- 
football-fantasy-love-Grade  B  movie.  The  stadium  of  the  great 
Irish  Catholic  College  is  appropriately  draped  in  green,  but 
somewhat  overdressed,  for  the  big  game  between  two  regional, 
undefeated  powers.  Our  full  color  fantasy  proceeds  to  note  a 
magnificently  manicured  green  turf;  goalposts  oi  a  lighter,  but 
still  bright  green;  a  greenpainted  pressbox  to  accommodate 
visiting  sportswriters;  and  perhaps  a  few  pro  scouts  (to  investi- 
gate the  abilities  of  our  quarterback-hero-lover);  green  wooden 
bleachers  from  which  the  crowd  rose  whenever  the  action  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field;  and  finally  a  green  track,  40 
yards  too  long.  A  crowd  that  seemed  to  be  80%  Irish,  in  suits 
or  sweaters  with  their  women  modestly  well-dressed.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Gold  Key  Society  took  tickets.  Even  our  heroes 
were  in  green  and  white. 

Idyllic  setting,  and  if  our  quarterbaok-ihero  completes  16 
out  of  25  passes,  a  perfect  saga  of  good  old  college  days.  They'd 
love  it  in  Astoria;  South  Boston  would  fill  its  movies  on  Satur- 
day nights. 

Somewhat  sadly  perhaps,  these  sentiments  are  no  longer 
reality.  Alas,  it  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  and  anyone  knows 
that  college  football  games  occur  on  Saturday.  My  heroes  were 
in  white  uniforms  with  green  numerals.  But  they  were  the  New 
York  Jets  and  not  Holy  Cross.  Their  opponents  were  the  dull, 
pathetic  Boston  Patriots  and  not  Boston  College. 

Four  of  us  had  walked  and  hitched  from  Brendeis.  Four 
enterprising  youths  hustled  us  for  four  unreserved  seats  at  on- 
ly $5  apiece.  The  Gold  Key  Society,  dad  in  jackets  and  ties, 
prodded  us  towards  the  unreserved  $4  seats.  However,  we 
figured  out  a  hustle — stroll  around  the  field,  ostensibly  looking 
for  our  seats,  but  really  following  the  action  (just  like  one  does 
at  intramural  football  games).  A  super  view  of  the  super  Jets, 
just  across  a  four  foot  high  fence.  That  got  tiring  and  we  lack- 
lusterly  scanned  the  unreserved  section  (behind  a  goal  post  of 
course)  for  seats  but  even  the  aisles  were  occupied.  Four  emp- 
ties existed  on  the  five  yard  line. 

A  football  game  progresses  with  lightening  rapidity  when 
one  is  at  the  stadium,  although  the  game  ceni  be  somewhat  slow 
from  the  perspective  of  a  color  television.  Before  we  had 
settled  in  our  seats,  but  after  three  cokes  sold  us  by  a  choirt>oy- 
like  vendor,  it  was  half-time  and  the  Jets  had  seized  a  preca- 
rious 10-7  lead. 

The  Portsmouth  High  School  "Clipper'*  Band  was  so  in- 
spirational at  half-time  that  I  began  studying  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times  sports  section.  I  faintly  recognized  strains  of 
8pinnin«^  Wheels  and  Marlboro  Country.  The  sole  female  pres- 
ent pointed  out  that  the  drum  majorette's  skirt  was  3  inches 
below  her  knee. 

A  banner,  "East  Islip  Loves  the  Jets,"  in  the  familiar  green 
and  white,  reminded  me  of  Big  Shea.  The  announcer  informed 
us  that  we  constituted  a  capacity  crowd.  Two  interceptions, 
a  fumble  recovery  and  a  quarterback  dive  play  by  none  other 
than  Joe  Namath  gave  the  Jets  a  secure  23-7  lead.  A  Patriot 
touchdown  narrowed  the  score  but  failed  to  inspire  the  de- 
pressed crowd  to  respond  to  the  exhortations  of  a  crew  of 
insipid  cheerleaders. 

The  game  drew  to  a  satisfying  conclusion,  except  that  the 
Jets  had  again  failed  to  beat  the  point  spread.  We  departed, 
happy  with  our  pleasant  afternoon  in  the  sun  and  hitched  home. 


DRIBBLE 

Bob  Nayer  and  Tom 
August,  both  seniors,  have 
just  been  elected  co-captains 
of  the  1969-70  basketball 
team,  Coach  K.  C.  Jones 
told  The  Justice  this  week- 
end. 


A  Word  From 
The  Wise: 


Gil  Hodges  (1)  confers  with  un- 
identified young  sage  from  Brook- 
lyn circa   I960. 

from  the  R.  Horowitr 
-•^  collection 


Field  House  Plan  Approved; 
Track,  Squash  Among  Uses 


Jaimo  •  •  • 

Jaime  Brockett ... 

Bom  on  o  moiififaiiitop  in  Tonnotsoo? 


By    LEE   BROOKS 

The  basic  plan  of  the  pro- 
posed new  field  house  was  ap- 
proved at  a  meeting  last 
Tuesday  and  the  architect's 
first  sketches  were  shown. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by 
Physical  Education  Director 
Nicholas  Rodis  and  Vice- 
President  David  Squire, 
among  others. 

Altliough  the  basic  plan 
has  been  approved,  the 
specific  details,  such  as  loca- 
tion, have  yet  to  be  worked 
out.  The  site,  according  to 
Mr.  Rodis,  will  be  "as  close 
to  the  Shapiro  Center  and  the 
fields  as  possible." 

The  architect's  rendering 
included  space  for  a  wrestling 

room,  gymnastics  room,  in- 
door tennis,  indoor  track,  vol- 
leyball, squash,  and  basket- 
ball. The  building  was  de- 
picted as  being  triangular  in 
shape,  with  the  main  arena 
consisting  of.  a  basketball 
court  running  lengthwise  for 
varsity  games,  encircled  by 
an  indoor  track.  The  stands, 
which  could  accommodate 
2,000  people,  can  be  pushed 
back  so  that  three  basketball 
courts  can  be  placed  side  by 
side  for  intramurals.  The 
building  could  accommodate 
MOO    people     for     ot^ier 


events,  such  as  special  con- 
certs, etc.  The  exact  cost  is 
not  known,  but  it  will  be 
•'very  expensive,"  according 
to  Rodis. 

Rodis  feels  that  "if  they  had 
a  donor,  and  the  plans  were 
approved  ...  it  would  take 
about  two  years"  to  complete 
the  structure. 

In  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  the  field  house,  Mr.  Rodis 
stated  that  "the  use  of  this 
building  (Shapiro)  and  the 
Linsey  building  is  fantastic  . . . 
This  place  just  about  bursts  at 
the  seams."  He  pointed  out  the 
need  for  increased  recreational 
facilities,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter, when  outdoor  activities 
are  minimal. 

The  first  step  in  the  struggle 
for  a  field  house  was  taken  by 
the  students,  when  representa- 
tives drafted  a  paper  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  additional 
athletic  facilities.  The  idea  was 
picked  up  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Administrators  and  the  Fac- 
ulty Committee  on  Athletics, 
who  agreed  that  such  a  build- 
ing was  needed.  The  Univer- 
sity Development  Office  is  now 
working  on  the  project.  Mr. 
Rodis  feels  that  "the  paper 
that  the  students  wrote  had  as 
much  to  do  with  it  (the  field 
house)  as  anything.  .  .  ,  They 
know  what's  going  on." 


Meeting  for  Students 
Interested  in  Joining 


If  you  are  female,  some- 
what coordinated  and  will- 
ing to  learn,  the  Brandeis 
Cheering  Squad  needs  youl 
Here  is  your  chance  to  be- 
come involved  in  Brandeis 
activities  to  meet  new  peo- 
ple and  to  get  some  healthy 
exercise  that  studying  just 
can't  give  you. 

Come  to  a  practice  of 
the  Brandeis  Cheerleading 
Squad  on  Wednesday  at  5:00 
in  Lindsey  Sports  Center.  No 
experience  necessary.  Wear 
sneakers  and  comfortable 
clothes.  See  how  you  like  it. 

CHEERLEADERS 
Tomorrow,  5  P.M.-Linsey 
No  Experience  Necessary 


M 
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Viet  War  Protest  Set  for  Tomorrow 


Students,  faculty  and  staff  will  demon- 
strate their  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War 
tomorrow  by  suspending  their  normal  ac- 
tivities to  march  to  Boston  Common. 

On-campus  activity  for  the  Moratorium 
will  start  this  evening,  at  8  p.m.,  when  fac- 
ulty members  will  visit  dorms  to  talk  with 
students  about  the  war.  Tomorrow  morning 
at  9 : 00  a.m.,  there  will  be  a  convocation  at 
Spingold.  Following  President  Abram's 
opening  remarks,  newly  elected  Congress- 
man Michael  Harrington  will  address  the 
convocation.  Professors  Henry  D.  Aiken, 
Leon  Jick,  Harvey  Cox,  and  Student  Coun- 
cil President  John  Weingart  will  also  speak. 
Next,  a  memorial  service  for  the  war  dead 
will  be  conducted  by  Rabbi  Axelrad  and 
Father  Bullock.   Professor  Martin  Halpern 


will  then  read  North  Vietnamese  poetry.  He 
will  be  followed  by  a  flute  solo  by  Connie 
Boykan.  The  morning's  activities  will  end 
with  a  Mime  show  and  Guerilla  Theater.  At 
noon  the  crowd  will  board  buses  for  Cam- 
bridge Common. 

A  referendum  has  been  circulated  to  fac- 
ulty in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  faculty  agrees  with  the  demand 
that  the  U.  S.  withdraw  immediately  and 
unconditionally  from  Vietnam,  and  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  faculty  members 
who  would  favor  the  closing  of  the  univer- 
sity on  October  15.  The  referendum  reads 
as  follows: 
Resolution  I: 

I,  a  member  of  the  Brandeis  University 
faculty,  call  for  the  prompt,  rapid  and 
(Continued  on  Pa|:e  2) 
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Academic  Budget 
Freeze  Announced 

President  Morris  B.  Abram  announced  last  week  a 
new  budgetary  policy  aimed  at  alleviating  the  University's 
financial  crisis. 

At  a  press  conference  Friday  morning,  the  President 
declared  that  all  University  budgets  for  1970-71,  except 
that  for  development  and  fund-raising,  would  be  frozen  at 
substantially  the  levels  for  the  current  academic  year. 

Abram  described   the   finan- 
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50  Faculty  Propose 
New  EPC  Structure 

By  RICHARD  GALANT 

An  ad  hoc  faculty  group  endorsed  last  week  a  proposal 
for  a  complete  change  in  the  structure  of  the  Faculty  Educa- 
tional Policy  Committee. 

The  EPC  is  the  major  academic  policymaking  unit  of  the 

University.  ^  ,         ^    ,        , 

About  fifty  faculty  participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  plan, 
which  was  completed  at  a   meeting    last  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  proposal  calls  for: 

•  Replacement  of  the  present  EPC  by  an  elected  com- 
mittee.  

•  Six  faculty,  three  students  ^  appoint  its  own  sub- 
and  the   Dean  of  Faculty  will    ^.^n^i^^tees 

serve   on   the   comniittee.    Tlie  ^j^^                ^^^^  ^3^^  f^^.  ^ 

Dean  of  Students  and  the  Presi-  special  faculty  meeting  before 

dent  will  be  ex-officio  members.  November    15    to    discuss    the 

•  The  faculty  shall  be  elected  ^^^  Faculty  will  be  asked  to 
^^e^rtieli^o^prn^loVoSmalttr;  ^^  -<^-st  for  a  meeting 

^J^^^il^^^^JnVo^  .  A  faculty  -mber  Involved 
least  one  faculty  representative  ">  the  ad  hoc  group  noted  that 
fmm  ?Sch  school.  Students  will  President  Abram's  recent  pro- 
l^Tlect^  in  a  general  student  PO^^I  for  an  EPC  executive 
election  administered  by  Stu-  committee  came  »"  ^^ponse  to 
V^r*  r."„„^ii  general  student  and  faculty  in- 
dent Council,  terest  in  EPC  reform  and  to  the 

•  The  committee  will  organize  specific  proposal  under  con- 
itself,  establish  its  own  proced-  sjderation     by     the     unofficial 

group. 

"This  proposal  is  not  simply 
a  power  play  ...  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  rivet  the  attention  of 
the  Brandeis  community  on  its 
most  pressing  problem  —  the 
area  of  educational  policy,"  ac- 
cording to  the  faculty  member, 
es  that  the  new  EPC 
tackle  the  long  delayed 
problems"  of  educational 
chance 

"I  don't  think  the  present 
"We  want  to  increase  tne  gp^  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
proportion  of  black  workers  ^^^  community,"  he  said.  He 
and  we  are  committed  to  do-  expects  that  the  group  will  have 
ing  so."  stated  Executive  Vice-  .^^  trouble  getting  a  substan- 
President  Clarence  Q.  Berger  ^.^j  number  of  faculty  signa- 
at  a  meeting  last  Thursday  to  ^^^^„  ^^^  j^  optimistic  about 
discuss  integration  of  the  con-  ^j^^  proposal's  chances  before 
struction  work  crews  of  the  ^y^^  faculty 
Usdan  Student  Union.  "The  fy^  Friday,  President  Abram 
meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  described  the  present  EPC  as 
Graduate   Student   Council.  h^qq   cumbersome"   and    stated 

The  university's  position  in  ^^at  he  is  in  the  process  of  de- 
areas  of  contract  negotiation  veloping  a  new  proposal  for 
and  requirements  was  clarified  changing  the  committe. 
by  David  Rolbein,  Director  of  ^he  EPC  is  currently  a  27 
Business  Administration.  Ac-  member  body  with  no  student 
cording  to  Mr.  Rolbein,  the  representatives.  Each  academic 
university  requires  every  department  names  a  rcprcsen- 
builder  to  agree  to  an  equal  tative  to  the  present  EPC.  Most 
opportunity  directive.  Tlie  academic  reform  measures  re- 
contractor  and  all  sub-contrac-  quire  EPC  approval  prior  to 
tors  must  take  action  to  in-  consideration  bjr  the  full  fac- 
(Continued  on  Pa(e  Z)         ulty. 


Two  Arrested 
For  Pot  Possesion 

Two  male  Brandeis  stu- 
dents were  arrested  Tuesday 
evening  for  possession  of 
marijuana  with  intent  to  sell. 

Plainclothes  detectives  and 
uniformed  Waltham  police 
raided  a  North  room  at  about 
10:30  and  issued  a  search 
warrant.  After  discovering 
drugs,  the  police  arrested  the 
room's  occupants,  and  brought 
them  to  the  Waltham  police 
stat'on. 

Associate  Dean  of  Students 
Mathew  Sgan,  who  had  been 
notified  of  the  arrest  by  Resi- 
dent Counsellor  John   Ham- 

(Continued  on   Page  2) 


cial  situation  as  "critical"  and 
revealed  that  the  University 
borrowed  $2.5  million  last  year 
to  meet  its  operating  deficit. 

In  his  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent concentrated  on  the  freeze 
in  the  academic  budget. 

For  six  years,  Brandeis  used 
Ford  Foundation  grants  total- 
ling $12  million  to  develop  an 
excellent  faculty,  he  said.  How- 
ever, the  current  development 
program  does  not  possess  suffi- 
cient resources  for  sustaining 
faculty  salaries. 

As  a  result,  there  is  a  "des- 
perate need"  for  unearmarked 
funds,  according  to  Abram. 
"We  are  making  every  effort 
to  increase  these  funds."  Bran- 
deis has  applied  for  a  founda- 
tion grant  to  broaden  its  fund- 
raising  program. 

Abram  intends  to  hold  the 
faculty  salaries  budget  for  '70- 
'71  to  this  year's  level  of  ap- 
proximately $5  million.  This 
does  not  mean  that  no  salary 
increases    will    be   granted,    he 

(Continued   on  Page  Z) 


500  Return 
Rules  Poll 

Responses  to  the  recent 
Environmental  Committee 
questionnaire  on  residence 
continue  to  be  tabulated. 
"The  returns  were  truly 
amazing,  well  over  500," 
said  Dale  Pollock,  '72,  who 
along  with  Jon  Quint,  '70, 
prepared  the  poll. 

At  a  meeting  last  Thurs- 
day, the  Committee  heard 
results  of  preliminary  tabu- 
lations and  discussed  what 
course  the  Committee  should 
take  in  light  of  their  indica- 
tions. 

The  next  meeting  of  the 
tri-partite  Committee  is 
scheduled  for  Oct.  21.  By 
that  time.  Quint  and  Pollock 
hope  to  have  completed  the 
summarizing  of  all  of  the 
questionnaires. 


EDITORIAL 


University 
Seeks  Minority 

g^  \%rT         1  cording  tc 

Group  Workers  He  hope. 


By  CHRIS  FINEMAN 

"We  want    to    increase    the 


The  War  Continues  .  .  . 

As  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  gains  momentum,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  the  October  15th  demonstration  will  l>o  the  largest  and  most  inclusive 
protest  ever  organized  against  the  war.  The  most  astounding  aspect  of  the 
Wednesday  demonstration,  however,  is  not  its  massive  size  but  the  mounting 
evidence  that  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  is  now  firmly  entrenched  iji  the 
center  of  American  political  life. 

Indeed,  this  anti-war  action  now  wears  the  cloak  of  rei^pectability.  Numer- 
ous Senators  have  been  joined  by  the  Governor  of  Massachu.sctts — a  Republican, 
we  should  note — the  Mayor  of  Boston,  the  City  Councils  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  well  as  many  smaller  cities,  in  bestowing  their  blessings  on  the 
Moratorium.  The  political  power  brokers  have  gotten  the  message  of  the  Har- 
rington campaign  of  two  weeks  ago:  opposing  the  war  wins  elections. 

This  means  that  student  demonstrators  who  provided  the  backbone  of 
the  earliest  protests,  have  gotten  their  message  across  to  the  American  people. 
We  can  look  back  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  we  were  instrumental  in 
moving  this  issue  from  the  periphery  of  acceptable  political  positions  into  the 
center.  Come  Wednesday,  we  will  be  met  neither  by  eggs,  nor  cans  of  red 
paint   nor    counter  demonstrators.     But    still    the    war   continues. 

Which  leaves  realities  as  intolerable  as  ever.  We  need  hardly  repeat  at 
this  point  our  reasons  for  opposing  the  war  or  even  that  the  immediate  and 
unequivocable  termination  of  the  war  must  remain  our  first  order  of  business. 
The  debate  is  over;  all  that  remains  is  following  the  most  expedient  means  of 
bringing  the  bnmt  of  these  sentiments  to  bear  upon  a  President  who  claims 
he  will  ignore  such  demonstrations  and  follow  his  old  course:  to  see  the  war 
continue. 

So,  despite  some  doubts  we  expressed  earlier  about  the  effectiveness  of 
another  great  campaign  launched  by  the  liixiral  establishment,  we  urge  all  stu- 
dents,  faculty   and   administrators  to  fully  support  the   Vietnam   Moratorium. 

But  though  many  from  Brandeis  will  march,  they  must  march  as  individu- 
als. This  school,  it  seems,  having  long  since  ceased  to  move  with  the  vanguard 
of  liberal  institutions,  now  brings  up  the  rear.  Despite  official  endorsements  of 
the  Moratorium  by  Bentley  College,  Worcester  State,  Holyoke  Community,  Wel- 
lesley,  Simmons,  Northeastern  and  Tufts,  as  well  as  the  personal  endorsement 
of  University  President  Morris  Abram  and  hundreds  of  faculty  members,  no 
ofTicial  body  at  this  university  has  voted  to  support  the  Moratorium.  And  thi.5, 
while  the  war  continues. 

With  overwhelming  participation  expected,  we  feel  compelled  to  add  a 
cautionary  note.  Massachusetts  is  not  the  entire  Northeast,  and  the  Norlhea.st 
is  not  the  nation.  Furthermore,  one  day  does  not  make  a  movement.  Much 
more  will  have  to  be  done  before  the  war  is  over.  Our  efforts  must  be  relentless. 
The  war  must  not  continue. 
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White  House  Mickey  Mouse 

Bv  DIANE  BERKOWITZ         statements  are  frightening  and  been     Mr.     Cool     and     Calm 

rrK      Collins    nf    tht^   President   ^^^'^^^    ^ven    more    Irightening  through  this  whole  thing." 

^^*o^«    hv^ioi  M.GinnIs            questions.  The  picture  of  Richard  Nixon 

1968,  by  Joe  ***^^'""*'*-               McGinnis    writes   very   well  on  the  lube  is  not  pretty.  Mc- 

Trident  Press,  N.   Y.;   $5.95.    ^^^^  g^g  ^p  ^^^  ^  ^^^  pages  a  Ginnis'     picture    of    the    men 

His   publishers    have    chris-   theoretical     framework     upon  making    the    pictures    on    the 

tened  Joe  McGmnis   first  book   ^^ich  to  hang  his  history.  He  tube  is  very  ugly.  The  author, 

The    Selling    of   the    President   j^^^  adopted  the  arguments  that  a  journalist  who  originally  ap- 

1968  and  describe  it  as    an  Jn-    D^y^jpi    Boorstin    set    forth    in  proached    the    camps    of    both 

sider's    account    of^  the     first   ,j,j^^  image,   "In  the  last  half-  candidates   and    worked    with 

electronic   election.       A   nrio^^    century   we   have  misled  our-  Nixon   exclusively   because  he 

accurate,   though    less   salable,    selves  .  .     about  men  .  .  .  and  couldn't  make  contact  with  the 

title  would  be  "^he  Pushing  of    j^^^   much   greatness    can    be  Humphrey  men,  seems  to  grow 

Dicky's    Image    c.    1968.      Me-    ^^^^^    among     them  ...  We  incredulous   as   he    views    the 

Ginnis    states    his    purpose    in   y^^^^  become  so  accustomed  to  material   tha(t    he   has   himself 

writing  the  book  most  explicit-    ^^j.  jjiusjons  that   we   mistake  transcribed,  "He  would  not  de- 

ly,  -That  there  IS  a  difference    ^j^^^^  ^^^  reality.     We  demand  bate.  He  would  not  go  on  the 

between  the  individual  and  his    ^^^^^      j^^^   ^^   demand    that  question  show.     He  said  sock 

image    is    human    nature,      ur    ^^^^^^  ^  always  more  of  them,  it  to  'em  everywhere  he  went 

American  nature,  at  least,  inat    digger  and  better  and  more  vi-  and  balloons  were  sent  into  the 

the   difference    is   exaggerated   ^.^  „  rj^  problem  of  the  Nixon  sky   in   a   restrained    and    or- 

and  exploited  electronically  is    ^^^^  ^^^   ^^  ^.^^^^  ^   ^^^   jj.  ^^nized    way.     He   wanted   no 

the  reason  for  this  book.               lusion  for  the  American  people,  part  of   the   campus.   The  city 

The  book  is  the  result  of  the   ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^    ^^^    ^    foreign    country 

author  s      travels      with      the    ^^^^    ^^^j^    accept    and     love,  and  this  was  one  whose  leaders 

"The  voter,  as  reluctant  to  face  did  not  receive  him  with  back- 
political   reality    ^s    any   other  slaps  and   hugs, 
kind,  was  hardly  an  unwilling  "People  were  saying  that  the 
victim."  President  of  the  United  States 

-          ^,.,^:^„^  „,i4h        Again  and  again  the  memos  (President      Johnson)      might 

Nixon  people,  ^^^sci  ssions  witn   ^^  ^j^^,  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^_  ^^^  ^^p  dropping  bombs  that 

t^he    professional    staff     repro-    ^^    ^.ypport     Boorstin's    asser-  killed  people  no  American  had 

ductions  of  ^o"^f^^;^^"f '.."^^_    tions:    "Voters     are     basically  ever  seen.  The  men  who  work- 

TfA   "^^'^1^  TV  nroornriS  and    ^""^^^   basically   uninterested   in  ed   for  Nixon   were   infuriated 

of  the  NiXon  TV  Prograrns  and   ^^^^^^  ^n  effort  to  understand  by   the   rumor.      That   bastard. 

ads  make  up  ^^e  body  ol  tne    ^^^j  ^^,^^  talking  about  .  .  .  they   said.   He's   going  to  stop 

book.   These   are   recounte^l   m    reason  requires  a  high  decree  dropping  bombs." 

^     ,.        V.       4^4       r    ^"    anecdotal,    rather   man    an    ^^  discipline,  of  concentration,  Joe    McGinnis    went   out    to 

nic  production   by  students  of    analytical  style.   However    the    ^^^^^^.^^  .^  ^^.^^  ^      ^  ^^.,:  ^^^    ...^    ^    pr^idemial    c"ndi^ 

Roosevelt    Junior-Senior    High    anecdotes     are     "OV,^"^^"!^'    liam    Gavin)."       Speechwriler  date   could    be   advertised   and 

School,    Long   Islam!,   will    be   They  are  appalling.  They  speaK   ^^^^  p^^^  relates,   "The  natu-  sold  like  a  car  or  a  can  of  peas  " 

-'c-nVeren- l^-^^-.eMli   ^^^^J^^^^'^   T^^^B^^^    ^^.tr^Zt^^^V'^  12^  '^  ^  ^"^^^^^ 
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Theatre  Group  Honors 
Brandeis,  Arthur  Miller 


admen/TV  men/politicalmen 
who  made/pushed/sold  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1968.  The 
author's   experience    with    the 


Erandeis  University's  Theatre 
Arts  Department  and  play- 
wij^rht  Arthur  Miller  will  be 
among  the  award  recipients  at 
the  eighteenth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  New  England  Thea 
t 
Bra 

Aciording  to  its  chairman, 
Brandeis  music  professor  Cald- 
well Titcomb,  the  convention's 
theme  will  be  "Theatre  and  So- 
cial Crisis."  Two  productions 
and  a  panel  discussion  wiij 
carry  out  the  theme. 

A  multi-media  production  by 
Stan  Thomas  will  be  performed 
Friday  night  at  8:30  in  Spin- 
gold.  Mr.  Thomas,  who  studied 
at  Brandeis,  is  the  author  of 
several  play?,  including  Funeral 
<iames  and  Home  Monster, 
which  were  performed  hero. 
Admission  is  $1.00  for  students 
who  are  not  members  of  NETC. 

Saturday,  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
11:00  a.m.,  Boston  Herald  - 
Traveler  drama  editor  Samuel 
Hirsch  will  moderate  a  panel 
discussion  of  Theatre  and  Social 
Crjjsis  by  Saturday  Review 
drama  editor  Henry  Hcwos, 
Erika  Munk,  editor  of  The 
Drama  Review,  playwright 
Stan  Edelson  (co-director  of 
Caravan  Theatre  in  C  a  m  - 
bridKe),  and  James  Spruill,  host 
of  WGBH-TV's  "Say,  Brother," 
and  director  of  The  New  Afri- 
can Company. 


It's  About  Now,  a  multi-eth- 


Harold  Scott,   It's   About   Now  of  man  that  is 
is    described    as    *'a    full-dress  the  kind  of  people  who  work- 
musical,     combining     dance,  ed   for  him,  and   the    kiml    of 
drama,  live  music,  and  slides."  people  who  elected  him.  These 


AFRO  STATEMENT 

(Eiliior's  Note:  The  jollowing  is  a  statement  by  the 
Brandeis  A/ro-American  Socictiy  on  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium.) 

The  Afro-American  Society  at  Brandeis  express- 
es its  concern  for  all  the  Vietnamese  people  whom 
imperialistic  America  has  made  victims  of  this  atro- 
cious war.  We  request  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
trcM)ps  from  Vietnam  and  the  streets  of  the  Black 
Community  in  the  U.  S.  of  A. 

We,  the  Afro-American  Society,  understanding 
that  Black  people  in  America  are  similarly  being  op- 
pressed, stand  completely  in  alliance  with  Third 
World  Freedom  Fighters  who  are  now  freeing  them- 
selves from  oppressive  America's  imperialism. 

Thus,  we  stand  in  accord  with  Freedom  Fighters 
of  the  Third  World  on  this  day  as  we  do  every  day  of 
the  year,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until  true  Libera- 
tion for  the  Third  WorW  has  been  achieved. 
"Uhuni  na  Umoja"  (Freedom  and  Unity) 


leaven  notes, 

dates  are  celebrities."  that      the      American      public 

If  these  are  not  the  tenets  wanted  a  nice,  jolly  can  of 
under  which  a  democracy  was  peas.  He  found  a  group  of  tech- 
was  designed,  they  are  the  nicians  who  would  do  any- 
tenets  under  which  this  demo-  thing  for  steady  pay.  And  he 
cracy  is  functioning.  found   a  candidate  who  would 

McGinnis  proposes  that  tele-  .say,    "The     American      people 

vision  is  useful  to  the  candidate  might   not   like    my    face,    but 

who    "can    be    charming     but  they're  going  to  listen  to  what 

lacks  ideas."     The  night  after  I  have  to  say." 

Russian    invaded    Czechoslova-  Joe  McGinnis  has  given  us  a 

kia   one   Nixon  aide  suggested  story   and    some   pictures.   The 

that  RN  go  on  the  air  unth  a  story    really    isn't     much    fun, 

special  broadcast  about  the  sit-  and  the  pictures  aren't  really 

nation.      She    was    cut    down,  very  pretty.  But  listen  to  him. 

"He'd  have  to  be  too  good.  He  Read    him.      And    maybe,   just 

couldn't  get  ready.  He's  better  maybe,  in   1972  we  can  really 

ofi  not   saying  anything.   He's  elect  Mickey   Mouse. 


Budget  Freeze 


(Continued  from  Page  1)         mittees  will   have  to  look   for 

noted.   Departments   will   have    excellence      in      their     recom- 


Moratorium 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

lltMULIlb  /^Miam   vi  ^^.^ ir       cmPHT-iiv   arid    A««Pr>tial   functlOHS  01 


the  option  of  not  filling  ten- 
!  ured  slots  or  of  not  renewing 
sJiort  term  contracts.  Money 
saved  from  cuts  in  depart- 
mental budgets  will  be  applied 
towards  faculty  salary  in- 
creases. 

In  addition,  the  number  of 
tenured  appointments  will  be 
limited   to  eight   per   year   for 


mendations    with    considerable 
care." 

A  five  man  faculty  commit- 
tee will  be  appointed  to  advise 
the  Dean  of  Faculty  on  the  al- 
location of  1  niversity  re- 
sources for  academic  purposes. 

Abram  said  that  the  faculty 
teaching  load  (estimated  at  1.4 
courses  per  professor)  is  "ex- 
tremely   low."    He    hopes    that 


the   next   five   years,   with   the 
i.     I   ^      -11   intention  of  reaching  a  tenured    ^*^»t  the  new  budgetary  policy 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  stan  win  faculty  level  of  195   (the  cur-    will  cause  departments   to  re- 

]yeen  rent    number    is    176).    In    the    evaluate  faculty  course  loads. 

few  years    an   average  of        According   to    Diamandopou- 

sixtecn    tenured    appointments    ]os,   Brandeis   can   better   meet 

have  been  granted  each  year,      its   teaching  needs  if  this  pol- 

The    President     stated    that    icy   results    in    a    "reallocation 

the 


where   jobs 
the  asking 
affiliation,  on  a 


themselves,    sufficient 
for  granting  tenure. 

In  a  memorandum  to  depart- 

..         ment  chairmen.   Dean  of  Fac- 

are   available   for    tactic  '^has  been  very  incffec-   ^^y  Peter  Diamandopoulos  and 

with  no  union    tive."  Graduate  School  Dean  Brendan 

'  *      trial    basis."        Realizing     that     new     ways    j^^her    stated    "the    reduction 


Minority  Croup  Workers 


Diamandopoulos  hopes  to 
"keep  the  door  open"  for  in- 
novations. 


<;roondlv   there  is  a  transporta-    must  be  immediately  found  to   j^p^^j  ^^t  jeopardize  the  quality 

•  '  -  esult  of    recruit  minority   group    work-    ^f   the    University   and   its   ca- 

shortage     laborers    ers  for  the  construction  of  the    pacity   to   retain   exceptionally 

-■    -     .  -.   •  -J  r..*         ^«_  'fjcd  young  junior  faculty. 

mean  that  ad  hoc  com- 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 

sure  equal  employment  oppor 

tunities  for  all  groups.  .^w,.....,, -  .        •       •. 

A   serious   and    constant   ef-    tion  problem.     As  a  result  of    recruit  "J^^^^iJy.  .^^^^"P 
fort  has  been  made  on  the  part    the     labor    shortage,    laborers    ers  for  the  construction 
of    the    Brandeis     Administra-   have  greater  freedom  to  choose    Student  Union  and  future  con-    pualifie 
?ion  and  the  John  Volpe  Con-   wh ere  they  work.     Obviously,   struction   projec  s,   as   well  as   u  docs 
strCction  Company  to  hire  mi-   tlie  closer  to  home  the  better,    other   staff   Positions   on   cam- 
nori^   group   work^^  for   the    s  nee   mo«t    workers     live    in   Pus   the  members  of /he  group 
construction   of   the   new   Stu-   Boston,  the  transportation  cost    that  '"^l^  Thursday   to    discuss 
dent  Union  according  to  Sum-   to  Waltham  is  expensive  when   this   PJ^^^Xmerican    S  o  c  i  e^y 
ner  Abrams,  director  oi  Build-    the  same  type  of  work  can  be   ^uld  snreS  thrword  to  tlie 
ings  and  Grounds.  In  order  to   found  in   Boston.     In  addition    ^^^^"t^^rfcommun^  job 

step      up     compleUon,      more   to   this.   Mr.   Abram's    pointed   ^^^^^^^  a?^randei^ 
workers   have  been   hired   re-   out  that   "many  of    the   large   ^^g^'^f  ^ln     r^eet  with  Airo 
cently.     But    Abrams  stressed   jobs  in  Boston  work  overtime    to  outlinravanable   construe- 
how  much  the  joto  still  needs   and     week-ends,  'which     m-  Abrams  will 
workers.                                            creases  tfie  d^irability  of  em-    ^^^^^  j,^^.  J  ^.^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

However,   two   major   prob-   ployment  m  uosion.  rex)ort  on  types  of  workers  that 

lems  have  prevented  the  job  y\^Q  major  source  of  mino-  the  undversity  is  seeking.  The 
from  carrying  more  than  10%  ^jty  group  workers  has  been  listing  of  these  job  availabili- 
minority  group  workers.  (At  the  Urban  League.  It  had  al-  tics  will  be  printed  regularly 
the  present  time,  6  out  of  60  go  been  hoped  that  extensive  in  the  Gazette.  Finally,  in  an 
workers  are  from  minority  adverUedng  in  the  Roxbury  attempt  to  remedy  one  trans- 
groups.)  First,  "there  is  a  BANNER  would  recruit  some  portation  problem,  student 
tremendous  sihortage  of  labor,"  additional  workers.  But,  ac-  drivers  will  be  engaged  to 
fftoted  Abrams.  cording  to  Louis  Ennis,  direc-    shuttle  workers  from  Riverside 

**Thi5  is  a  peculiax    market  too:  of  employee  relations,  this  to  Brandeis, 


Bust 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

mond,  met  the  students  in 
jail.  "We  couldn't  really 
talk,"  Sgan  recalled,  as  the 
police  were  "keeping  a  con- 
stant vigil." 

The  students  were  ar- 
raigned and  releascfl  without 
bail  the  following  day.  They 
will  be  tried  on  October  22. 

The  administration,  said 
Sgan,  was  not  warned  by  the 
police  that  a  bust  was  im- 
minent. In  the  past,  the  police 
have  required  the  administra- 
tion's assistance  in  locating 
rooms. 


Channel  2  Wants  You 

WGBH  is  planning  an  ex- 
citing Public  Affairs  pro- 
gram which  will  be  shown 
live  every  other  Sunday 
night.  A  policy-maker  will 
be  on  each  show  along  with 
two  lawyers  who  will  pre- 
sent witnesses  for  or  against 
the  issue  discussed.  The  sta- 
tion wants  100  people  to  sit 
in  the  audience  (in  an  are- 
na-style studio)  to  vote  on 
the  issue.  After  the  show  the 
audience  is  invite<l  to  ask 
questions  or  express  their 
opinions. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  26,  a 
senator  will  be  asked, 
"Should  Congress  provide 
funds  to  develop  a  United 
States  SST?  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  participating  should 
contact  Amy  Jacobson  via 
the  mailroom  or  at  893-3484 
by   Wednesday,   October   22. 


October  15: 
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Vietnam 
Moratorium 


A  Letter  to  President  Nixon 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

On  October  15  I  shall  march  with  millions 
o<  Americans  in  the  most  massive  expressiion 
of  protest  ever  launched  against  the  Vietnam 
War.  I  march  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
immediate  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican foix:es   from  Vietnam. 

You  have  been  quoted  as  having  said  that 
you  will  not  be  affected  by  this  great  wave  of 
protest.    You  have  also  been  quoted  as  having 
said   that  you   will  not  be  the  first  American 
President  to  have  conceded  the  loss  of  a  war. 
If  these  assertions  are  indeed  the  basis  of  your 
present  poUcy,  you  must  bear  the  responsibili- 
ty not  only  for  the  continued  and  unnecessary 
loss  of  thousands  of  American  and  Vietnamese 
lives  every  week,  but  also  for  another  tragedy, 
for  the  growing  erosion  of  confidence  m  the 
legitimacy  of  our  political  system,  by  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Americans,  and  particularly  by 
young   people   whose   political  allegiances   are 
still  being  formed. 

The  very  beginning  of  our  large-scale  inter- 
vention  in  Vietnam  is  beclouded  by  questions 
of  political  legitimacy.  I  refer  not  only  to 
President  Johnson's  campaign  promises  in  1964 
that  he  would  not  '^upply  American  boys  to 
do  the  job  that  Asian  boys  should  do  for  that, 
he  said,  would  l>e  a  "reckless  action  which 
miffht  risk  the  lives  of  millions  and  engulf  much 
of  Asia,  and  certainly  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  entire  world.  Moreover,  such  action  would 
offer  no  solution  at  all  to  the  real  problemof 
Vietnam"  [Republican  White  Paper,  "The 
War  in  Vietnam,"  1967].  Reassured  by  such 
forthright  statements,  the  American  people  re- 
turned Mr.  Johnson  to  power,  and  found  lUseir 
soon  enmeshed  in  the  most  reckless  war  of  Us 

history.  .       ^     „^ 

Gomg  to  War 

I  refer  not  only  to  such  total  disregard  of 
political  honor,  but  also  to  the  deliberate  eva- 
sion of  the  constitutional  protections  of  the 
people  against  the  willful  conduct  of  their  lead- 
ers The  Founders  had  reason  to  fear  the  power 
of  *a  monarch  to  plunge  the  people  into  wars 
for  reasons  that  the  monarch  alone  found  co- 
gent They  therefore  deliberately  deprived  the 
Executive  of  the  power  to  detlare  war.  and 
assigned  that  responsibility  to  the  (Tongress 
alone.  In  1964  our  Executive  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  America  must  go  to  war  m  Viet- 
nam But  they  knew  the  mood  of  the  people, 
who'  responded  to  Mr.  Johnson's  promise  to 
Tvoid  a  war.  They  knew  that  they  could  not 
secure  from  the  Congress,  in  open  debate,  a 
full  declaration  of  war  as  the  Constitution  re- 
auir^  They  therefore  employed  the  su^bter- 
fuge  of  a  Senate  resolution  and  plunged  the 
nation  into  war  in  precisely  the  manner  that 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  sought  to 
render  impossible. 

Mr  President.  I  call  these  interpretations  to 
your  attention  because  they  .^xplam  not  only 
the  extent  of  national  opposition  but  its  bitter- 
nlts  as  well  They  explain  why  growing  num- 
Z^  o1  Americans  are'^wiUing  to  resort  to  vio- 
^nTand  unlawful  forms  of  protest,  for  the  go-y- 
ernment  itself  has  not  l>een  f  ^upulous  in  i^ 
resiKHct  for  programs  and  laws.  They  explain 
why^he  Vietnam  War  has.  from  its  inception, 
^ntributed  to  the  growing  erosion  of  confi- 
dence in  our  political  processes. 

That  War  we  all  hoi>e,  will  soon  be  ended. 
Rut  nrecisely  because  we  all  know  it  will  soon 
^"  effi  it  ifof  vital  importance  that  it  be 
elided  immediately.  The  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Vietnamese  lives  that  are  lost  each 
Leek  while  the  politics  of  di.sengagemcnt  drag 
on  are  nvcs  that  are  lost  absolutely  in  va.n. 
Few  can  continue  to  believe  Uiat  anyUung  we 


can  possibly  do  will  bring  peace  and  freedom 
to  that  unhappy  country.  We  can  bring  only 
Thieu,  Ky — and  Death. 

If  we  are  willing  to  offer  up  a  sufficient 
number  of  additional  lives,  we  may  some  day 
conceivably  force  a  shaky  coalition  government 
whLoh  will  include  Thieu  and  Ky.  But  who  can 
imagine  that  they  would  survive  very  long  after 
their  American  military  support  is  withdrawn? 
If  they  are  not  soon  overthrown  by  the  Viet- 
oong  they  will  be  dstroyed  by  their  30.000 
silent  opponents  now  languishing  in  political 
prisons.  What  then  is  the  purpose  of  continuing 
&ie  carage?  For  the  Death  will  last  forever, 
but  Thieu  and  Ky  will  soon  be  gone. 

There  may  be  violertt  struggles  for  power 
as  the  Vietnamese  people  face  the  task  of  re- 
building a  shattered  nation.  We  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  lives  that  may  be  lost,  for  civa 
wars  are  the  bitterest  wars.  But  American 
power  cannot  forever  postpone  the  day  when 
the  Vietnamese  people  must  forge  their  own 
government  We  can  perhaps  ease  the  political 
and  economic  strains  by  offering  massive  eco- 
nomic assistance  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the 
land  we  have  helped  bo  destroy. 

A  Momentous   Occasion 

President  Johnson  launched  his  administra- 
tion with  the  War  on  Poverty.  He  might  have 
become  one  of  our  great  presidents,  but  he  went 
down  in  ignominious  defeat  because  of  the 
other  War  he  began.  Your  Administration,  Mr. 
President,  has  now  embarked  on  an  income 
maintenance  program  which,  I  believe,  may 
be  the  start  of  a  momentous  advance  in  Amer- 
ican social  policy.  But  you  may  be  defeated 
more  tragically  by  the  problem  of  ending  the 
war  than  Mr.  Johnson  was  in  beginning  the 
war.  For  there  are  growing  millions  wtio, 
whatever  their  hesitation  in  1964.  are  utterly 
convinced  in  1969  that  any  further  deaths  are 
senseless.  Each  month's  statistics  add  to  the 
numl)er  of  Americans  who  doubt  that  their 
elected  leaders  know  what  they  are  doing. 

There  is  one  responsibility  that  a  President 

ought  to  fear  more  than  presiding  over  a  losing 

war.  That   is  the  responsibility   for  a   massive 

erosion  of  confidence  in  the  processes  of  our 

political  system. 

Respectfully    yours, 

Joseph  S.   Berliner 
Professor  of  Economcs 
Brandeis  University 
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The  Roots  of  Violence 


By  RON  WALTERS 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate  over 
ivhether  or  not  the  U.  S.  is  an  inherently  "vio- 
lent" country — a  discussion  which  at  least  in 
part  was  prompted  by  Brother  H.  Rap  Brown's 
dictum  that  "violence  is  as  American  as  Apple 
Pie."  This  remark,  together  with  the  fact  that 
black  people  in  the  sixties  again  turned  to  vio- 
lence as  a  strategy  with  which  to  combat  ra- 
cism, had  the  predictable  response — a  national 
commission  was  formed   to   "study"  the   ques- 
tion.   The  result  of  the  study  was  a  validation 
of  Brother  Brown's  thesis  in  that  within  the 
realm  of  historical  interpreta- 
tion   each    of    the    particular 
groups  cited  by  Moynihan  and 
Glazer   (also  class  groups   like 
labor)  looked  upon  that  period 
of   violence   as    necessary    for 
their  complete  goal  attainment. 
That   is — every    group    except 
black    people    have    had    their 
portion    of    domestic    violence 
legitimized. 

One  may  trace  the  omission 
of  the  slave  revolts  from  American  history  (to 
the  extent  it  is  connected  with  other  omissions) 
to  the  inability  of  the  American  political  and 
social  ethic  to  validate  the  violent  attempts  of 
black  people  to  nullify  their  imprisonment  in 
the  slave  institution. 

,  A  Sense  of  Order 

The  point  here  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a 
sense  of  established  order  which  does  not  now, 
nor  has  it  in  the  past  been  able  to,  accommo- 
date the  objectives  of  those  groups  it  has  con- 
sidered illegitimate.  The  result  has  been  that 
these  groups  have  had  to  resort  to  basic  social 
change  through  forcible  means.  As  this  problem 
relates  to  black  people  it  is  complicated  by  the 
already  prevalent  tendency  towards  racism 
and  the  de-legitimizing  influences  it  has  had 
on  the  institutions  and  objectives  of  the  black 
community.  As  it  relates  to  the  society  at  large, 
it  has  meant  that  a  habit  of  forcible  accommo- 
dation to  the  system  has  become  the  central 
modus  operandi,  especially  after  a  casual  en- 
counter with  human  problems  via  government 
programs  of  one  stripe  or  another  has  not  pro- 
duced response  nor  resolution.  Perhaps  then, 
turning  our  attention  to  Vietnam,  there  may 
be  some  eonnection  between  the  habit  of  for- 
cible domestic  conformity  and  forcible  inter- 
national conformity  which  forms  the  basis  of 
our  present  dilemma  in  that  country. 

If  we  look  at  the  international  relations  not 
only  through  the  eyes  oi  the  diplomat — con- 
cerned with  relations  on  the  official,  some- 
what objective  level  but  through  the  eyes  of 
one  who  sees  the  problems  between  "nations" 
as  conflicts  between  essentially  different  groups 
of  human  beings,  a  human  response  is  indi- 
cated even  at  that  level.  Here  again,  however, 
one  is  faced  with  the  existence  of  a  precon- 
ceived notion  of  international  order  which, 
whenever  threatened,  evokes  a  mechanistic 
forcible  response.  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
U.  S.  has  exhibited  this  characteristic  many 
times  at  least  since  the  Spanisih-American  War, 
but  the  Vietnam  crisis  is  a  recent  mandfesta- 
tion  of  that  same  ethic. 

It  was  clear  that  there  had  been  an  Ameri- 
can commitment  (not  to  start  a  full  scale  war) 
to  help  deter  convmunist  infiltration  into  South 
Vietnam,  which  by  the  end  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration had  reached  serious  proportions. 
But  when  faced  with  the  question  of  what 
should  be  the  American  response  to  that  sit- 
uation,   the    traditional    ansrwer    was    applied. 


Brandeis  student  David  Green- 
wald,  '69,  at  an  earlier  evenU 


This  was  especially  serious  since  by  benefit  of 
hindsight,  the  responsible  decision-makers  in 
the  Johnson  Administration  had  before  them 
the  lessons  of  the  human  failure  of  communism 
and  its  plan  of  hegemony  to  capture  Africa, 
and  the  human  qualities  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple which  made  them  imponderable  and  fi' 
nally  unconquerable  to  the  French.  A  word 
about  the  former  lesson. 


Battling  Over  Africa 

In  the  early  1960s  the  U.  S.  became  inter- 
ested in  Africa  for  many    reasons,   none    the 
least  of  which  was  the  fact  that  the  communist 
Chinese  had  seen  Africa  as  "ripe  for  revolu- 
tion" and  the  Russians  were  eager  to  establish 
a  viable  beachhead  in  order  to  outflank  both 
the  Chinese  and  the  Americans.  If  one  were  to 
total  up  the  astounding  political  triumphs  he 
would  quickly  find  that  both  the  Chinese  and 
Russians  failed  miserably  in  their  efforts    Fur- 
thermore, the  question  must  be  confronted  con- 
cerning why   the  U.   S.   could  so  comfortably 
withdraw  her  vigorous  programs  once  the  Viet- 
namese War  had  begun,  and  if  the  an^e^  i 
that  ^the  communists  were  less  of  a  threaT  then 

no J^^  answer  resides  in  the  strength  of  Afri- 
can nationalism  and  the  unwillin^ess  of  Af 
ncans  to  replace  British  or  FrenchToioniali^m 

''The  problem  of  peace  is  and 
always  has  been  a  qualitative 
rather  than  quantitative  one'' 

^  Ch??P.P^°T??'^^  ^^  ^^^  U-  S-,  the  Russians 
or  Chinese.     This  is  a  way  of  saying  that    ner- 

haps  the  most  poignant  factor  in  the  rebufrfo 
communist's  designs  was  the  will  and   deer- 
mination  of  the  African  peoples  theiSselvesf 
U.  S.-Sponsored  "Aid" 

is  m^t^'thf  if'^^  ""'  ^^1  "^!!?.  '^  ^^J^vant,  which 
S^nf  HJH  .y,  ^^  in  thwartmg  communist  de- 
signs, did  no  less  with  the  politics  of  ideolosi- 

!!fim    *  of  a  human  relationship  between  the 

h^lslf^Afrfof"^^  Admi^nistraTfon"  anS 
neads  of  African  governments,  buttressed 
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Victory  Is 


Moral 
Dilemma 


By  ROY  MACRIDIS 

I  have  always  opposed  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  **al- 
ways"  may  intrigue  some  of 
my  colleagues.  It  simply  re- 
lates to  my  knowledge  of  the 
French  misadventure.  The 
argument  that  the  United 
States  "was  not  France"  and 
that  "we  were  much  stronger" 
did  not  impress  me.  This  has 
been  a  bad  war — by  all  stand- 
ards of  morality  and  power 
politics!  It  has  confused  our 
purposes  and  goals  as  a  nation; 

u  ndermined 


the 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


By  S.  JAY  KEYSER 


Michael  J.  Harrington  de- 
feated William  L.  Saltonstall 
for  Ongress  in  the  6th  Es- 
sex District  on  September 
30.  The  election  was  a  sig- 
nificant one,  both  for  what 
it  implies  about  the  voters 
in  that  District  and  for  what 
it  implies  about  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  student  body  at 
Brandeis. 

Most  political  observers 
noted  that  the  election  was 
niarked  by  a  rather  clear-cut 
division  on  certain  central  is- 
sues. Thus,  Saltonstall  was  in 
favor  of  the  present  course  of 
the  Nixon  administration  with 
respect  to  Vietnam.  Michael 
Harrington  was  in  favor  of  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities 


and  a  complete  withdraw  1  of 
all  U.  S.  forces  by  the  ei  d  of 
1570  Saltonstall  was  in  avor 
of  the  ABM.  Harrington  was 
present,  one  week  aftei  his 
election,  at  a  teller  vo  ^  in 
Washington  at  which  tin  e  he 
voted  against  approprii  ions 
for  that  program.  Salto  stall 
took  no  public  position  0  1  the 
issue  of  chemical  and  b  )log- 
ical  warfare.  Harrington !  ated 
publicly  that  he  was  in   avor 


'Political  activity,  un- 
like a  light-swr  ch, 
does  not  provide 
mediate  feed-bad 


im- 


Looming  Disaster 

Vietnam:  The  Warp  and  The  Woof 

By  GEORGE  ARMSTRONG  KELLY  ^ 

Never  I  suppose,  in  the  history  of  printing  have  so  many  Anglo- 
Saxon  words-poht^  and  foul-been  spilled  out  so  aimlessly  as  the  past 
few  years'  harvest  of  verbiage  on  Vietnam.  The  first  act  of  honesty  we 
'^"i^^f.f^™  ^^^«  ^,^t«b^.^  ISwould  be  to  concede,  from  all  angles  th^? 
lll'^^f.'^  understood  m  this  country  about  the  inner  and  outer  dy- 
namics  of  the  Vietnamese  civil-international  war  and  our  role  in  it.  That 
Ignorance  should  have  counselled  prudence  in  the  first  place ;  instead,  com- 
pounded confusion  led  to  a  chain  reaction  of  policy  catastrophes  and 
domestic  malfunctions.  The  cat  caught  with  his  paw  in  th*  goldfish  bowl 
IS  more  of  a  scholar  than  th*  American  government  stuck  in  the  mine 
of  Southeast  Asia.  At  least  he  knows  what  he  is  after  and  why 
-.  ^  •  ^®  ^f  T*u?^  ritually  flaying  the  Americaji  gravediggers  in  this  paper 
and  in  front  of  this  audience;  it  would  be  like  saying  the  Lord's  prayer  at  a 
nuns  picnic.  Moreover,  after  five  years'  contempt  for  the  obvious,  there  does 
seem  to  be  a  growing  public  awareness,  at  least  in  the  Northeast  (witness  the 
Harrington  election)  that  the  only  real  policy  possible  for  us  is  extrication, 
it  will  be  a  hunuhating  extrication— ^ot  because  it  is  desirable  to  humiliate 
America  at  every  turn  in  the  hope  of  shaming  hex  into  something  she  cannot 
become,  but  because  there  are  worse  destinies  in  politics  than  humiliation 

I  am  assuming  that  we  should  have  this  Moratorium,  And  so  these  words 
are  addressed  to  my  political  comrades  of  the  Moratorium,  not  to  those  who 
question  its  propriety.    I  want  to  express  myself  on  two  points. 

Liberal  vs.  Radical 

The  first  point  raises  an  issue  that  allegedly  divides  liberals  and  radicals 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  war.  Is  the  American  involvement  simply  an 
incredible  blunder  made  by  inadequate  statesmen  operating  in  an  otherwise 
worthy  political  system;  or  is  it  the  inevitable,  conspiratorial  result  produced 
by  the  managers  of  an  unjust  system  bent  on  repression,  imperialism  and  the 
protection  of  situations  acquises?  Neither  of  these  interpretations  entirely  satis- 
fies my  own  search  for  an  answer. 

No  doubt,  as  the  anti-war  liberals  say,  the  statesmen  were  unequal  to  their 
task  (incidentally,  where  were  these  liberals  at  the  time  when  the  dice  were 
thrown?).  The  politicians  misunderstood  both  the  push-pull  of  international 
politics  and — .what  is  professionally  more  shocking — the  domestic  consequences 
of  their  actions.  Moreover,  they  fell  victim  to  the  "new  think"  of  technology, 
which  makes  a  commodity  fetishism  of  gadgetry  and  production  of  the  service 
of  power  and  an  utter  abstraction  of  the  bodies  of  people.  They  also  suc- 
cumbed to  the  "new  think"  of  local  war,  the  theory  which  defends  enormous 
expenditures  of  life  and  equipment  over  long  duration  in  peripheral  and  ques- 
tionably strategic  places  for  the  sake  of  showing  them  "they  can't  get  away 
with  it"  or  "iiolding  the  line"  or  some  such  nonsense.  Conservatives  may  not 
be  nice  typos,  but  they  tend  to  wage  sharper,  cleaner  wars.  Tliey  speak  of 
a  balance-of-power,  not  of  extending  parliaments  and  free  elections  to  the 
Yakuts  and  Mordvaks  or  of  preserving  the  perimeter  of  free  society.   Liberals, 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 

"A  strange  and  tragic  factor  of  this  ivar 
is  that  it  ivas  made  by  liberal  politicians. 
Conservatives  may  not  be  nice  types,  but 
they  tend  to  ivage  sharper,  cleaner  wars/' 


of  completely  removing  that 
program  from  the  militar  r  and 
continuing  only  those  poi  lions, 
if  any,  which  had  peacetime 
applications.  Saltonstall    tated 


name  (political  capital  of  the 
highest  value  in  a  campaign). 
Prior  to  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary private  polls  showed 
that,  had  the  election  been  held 
the  next  day,  Saltonstall  would 
have  taken  40%  of  the  vote, 
Harrington  27%,  with  33%  un- 
decided. Before  the  primary 
the  voters  did  not  know  who 
Harrington  was  or  what  he 
stood  for.  Harrington  and  his 
workers  conducted  a  campaign 
which  delineated  the  issues 
separating  him  from  Salton- 
stall in  a  crystal  clear  fashion, 
making  sure  that  every  voting 
family  was  aware  of  the  dif- 
ferences. A  reasonable  conclu- 
sion, then,  is  that  Harrington 
won  because  the  voters  of  the 
6th  Essex  District  supported 
his  political  position  and  not 
thut  of  his  conservative  oppo- 
nent. 

Now  what  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance here  is  that  Harring- 
ton's positions  are  ones  that, 
five  years  ago,  would  have 
constituted  political  suicide. 
And  just  five  years  later  those 


M^A*  *A<'/-<v>rfvV>y;.^^X^i>I]yjfr^ 


our  alliances; 
degraded  our 
soldiers;  de- 
moralized our 
young  people; 
diverted  our 
resources  from 
pressing  do- 
mestic and  in- 
terna t  ional 
needs  and  en- 
dangered the 
delicate    bal- 


ance of  consen- 
sus upon  which  any  political  sys- 
tem rests.  The  United  States  is 
a  divided  nation  with  the  mili- 
tary pointing  in  one  direction 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 

And  a  One  and  A 


By  BRENDAN  MAHER 

The  Vietnam  disaster  has 
brought  many  of  us  together 
in  support  of  the  moratorium. 
Each  of  ufi  may  have  his  own 
perceptions  of  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  disaster  itself  (po- 
litical, moral,  military,  etc.), 
but  we  are  agreed  upon  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  depar- 
ture of  U.  S.  forces  from  Viet- 
nam. However,  many  members 
of  the  University  conmiunity  do 
not  share  these  views:  it  being 
one  purpose  of  universities  to 
engage  in  discussion  of  differ- 
ences, there  is  occasion  for  fur- 
ther attempts  to  persuade  them 
here. 

This  attempt  is  purely  per- 
sonal: it  is  quite  possible,  or 
even  likely,  that  other  support- 
ers Off  the  moratorium  will  see 
things  differently. 

The  war  in 
Vietnam  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a 
struggle  in 
which  no  great 
moral  virtue 
can  be  discern- 
ed in  either 
side.  S#>uth 
Vietnam  i  s 
governed  by  a 
group  of  men 
whose  vitality 
as  representa- 
tives    of     the 

people  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  in 
serious  doubt.  Their  monumen- 
tal failure  to  persuade  the  peo- 


ne  Moratonum 
And  The  University 


pie  0(f  South  Vietnam  that  the 
current  war  is  worthy  of  their 
voluntary  support  and  enthu- 
siasm speaks  for  itself.  The 
fact  that  occasional  villages 
may  be  reduced  to  arming 
themselves  against  the  noctu- 
ral  incursions  of  the  Viet  Cong 
tells   us  nothing    more    about 


understand  the  nature  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  rid  our  minds  of  cant, 
and  one  element  of  this  is  the 
assumption  that  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  can  be 
properly  viewed  as  knights 
armor  battling  the  U. 
dragon. 


in 
S. 


"This  war  is  a  prime  example 
of  self -righteousness  run  ram- 


99 


pant 

Stocism  Considered 

militaristic    horrors 


their  political  ideology  than 
does  the  fact  that  the  crew  of 
a  foundering  vessel  take  to  a 
lifeboat — namely,  that  people 
like  to  stay  alive. 

None  of  this  is  surprising 
nor,  I  am  afraid,  as  shocking 
as  it  used  to  be.  The  succes- 
sion of  sorry  subterfuges  that 
have  passed  for  governments  in 
Saigon  has  become  as  familiar 
a  part  of  the  television  scene 
in  this  country  as  the  deodo- 
rant commercial  and  with  the 
same  effect — an  initial  dis- 
gusted amusement  gives  way 
to  a  final  protective  boredom. 

We  are  engaged  in  support- 
ing this  charade  in  contest 
with  an  ideology  and  forces  no 
less   unpleasant.  If  we  are  to 


The 


of 


dedicated  ideologists  are  there 
to  be  seen  by  anyone  who  is 
not  blinded  by  prior  judgment 
in  the  matter.  Mass  murders 
have  been  perpetrated,  village 
chiefs  decapitated,  women  and 
children  killed,  and  the  whole 
armory  of  terror  deployed. 
Our  admiration  for  the  stoi- 
cism of  the  people  of  Hanoi 
should  not  vitiate  our  ability 
to  understand  what  may  be 
going  on  elsewhere  in  this 
combat.  The  people  of  Berlin 
were  stoic  too.  It  is  far  from 
clear  that  the  government  oi 
North  Vietnam,  or  the  govern- 
ing elements  of  the  Viet  Cong 
are  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  have  gone  to  any  length 

(Continued   on   Page  7) 


Two,  Three,  Many  Vietnams 


Bill  Callahan,  Bob  Weiser 


n 


that  the  single  most  imp  rtant     ^^^^  positions  are  responsible 


function  of  a  Congrcssma  i  was 
service  to  his  District.  Ha  ring- 
ton  pointed  out  that  so  kng  as 
our  government  was  co  nmit- 
ted  to  the  military-indi  strial 
complex  to  the  extent  01  8-10 
billion  dollar  ABM  programs 
and  a  2  billion  dollar  alyear 
war  in  Vietnam,  sub.sidies  to 
Gloucester's  fishing  industry  or 
Lynn's  shoe  industry  wtre  a 
pipe  dream..  j 

Issues  Against  Nam^ 

Victory  was  no  accidoni.  The 
6th  Essex  District  had  sent  Re- 
publicans to  Congress  foi  well 
over  a  hundred  years  Thik  par- 
ticular year  the  Repu  )licaji 
candidate  was  one  with  a  well- 


Will  Success 


Court 


ng 

By  JOHN  VpERTEL 


for  his  defeat  of  what  many 
thought  was  an  invulnerable 
opponent.  Now,  surely,  one 
reason  for  this  turn  of  events 
is  that  the  results  of  opposition 
to  the  War  and  War  related 
issues  which  began  five  years 
ago  in  the  universities  are  now 
beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
cities  and  towns.  In  one  sense 
the  students  and  faculties  of 
America  made  Harrington's 
victory  possible.  For  that  rea- 
son it  is  all  the  more  ironic 
that  attempts  to  seek  student 
help  for  Harrington  during  the 
closing  days  of  this  campaign 
were  met  with  cynicism  (**I 
known      and      well  -  respected 

(Continued  on  Page  8  ) 


.  The  Vietrwun  war  is  a 
revelatory  cold  war  crisis,  and 
.  .  .  the  cold  war  itself  is  a 
terminal  crisis  oj  Western  iden- 
tity. It  is  not  really  the  East 
that  the  West  encounters 
Vietnam:  it  meets  itselj" 


tn 


Carl  Oglesby,  Containment 
and  Change. 

The  moratorium's  popularity 
is  symptomatic  of  two  things: 
the  enormity  of  the  shock  dealt 
to  our  national  ideology  by  the 
war,  and  our  capacity  as  a  na- 
tion to  underestimate  and  mis- 
construe the  nature  of  that 
shock.  The  Vietnamese  People 
Have  Successfully  Challenged 
America,  in  a  way  that  we  ra- 
tional and  educated  men  and 


Spoil . . .  ? 


the  Bitch  Goddess 


ler  academic  problem 
ive  sense  which  many 


It  may  seem  like  a  ml 
—  academic  in  that  ncga 

of  us  are  trying  to  chan^  e.  Certainly  in  recent 
months  it  has  seemed  thj  t  nothing  was  further 
away  than  success;  reprciive reaction  was  mus- 
tering its  forces,  the  mcdmwerc  celebrating  the 
triumphs  of  "Middle  Amcf  ica,"  frustration  divi- 
sion, confusion  and  the  [feeling  of  exhaustion 
and  impotence  seemed  'to  liave  seized  upon 
many  of  our  friends.       j  ^ 

Yet  for  this  October  ^5  a  great  coalition  is 
gathering  to  demand  aii  end  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  And  this  to  my  hiind  is  success  The 
movement  contains  som^  unlikely  allies:  col- 
lege presidents,  diverse  types  of  Democratic 
?I1?  1  ?*!?'''*'*"  Senators.  Congressmen  and 
l?2Lr'**'iT'   some   o    whom  we  have   con- 

^l.l  ^  rrJ^*  V5  P"^  '^  'i"""y  -  t^e  shoddiest 
hacks  of  the  old  oppressive  political  machines. 

But  just  this  is  the  measure  of  how  great  the 
success  really  is,  of  how  great  the  pressure  we 
have  sought  to  rouse  has  grown,  from  the  first 
beginning  of  the  teach-im.  through  the  various 
forms  of  protest,  the  campaign  of  '68  the  Re- 
sistance the  beginnings  of  protest  within  armed 
forces  themselves. 

But    the    very    breadth   of   the    movement 
arouses  our,   perhaps  not  entirely  unjustified 
anxieties.  If  some  of  the  most  ardent  defenders 
the   staunchest    supporters  of   the   social   anci 

political  structures  we  are  seeking  to  change 

which  we  feel  we  must  change  not  merely  for 
sonje  desired  goal  of  social  justice,  and  the 
nghtmg  of  ancient  and  recent  wrongs  but  for 


the  very  survival  of  life  on  earth  —  if  these 
people  are  now  joining  us,  then  something  is 
wrong;  then  we  will  be  coopted.  they  will  take 
the  movement  away  from  us  and  transform  it 
into  the  opposite. 

There  are  then  those  who  have  increasing 
doubts.  Can  we  still  remain  within  this  move- 
ment can  we  sitill  participate  in  these  actions 
and  give  them  our  support  ? 

When  we  consider  the  Moratorium  nationally, 

'\  .  .  wherever  people  gather 
to  oppose  the  war  .  . .  there  we 
must  be  with  them.'' 

these  doubts  grow  even  more  serious   Here  at 


women  have  never  liad  the 
guts  to  admit  is  necessary,  be- 
cause thai  admission  threatens 
the  magnificence  of  our  twen- 
tie^th  century  consumer  para- 
dise whose  comforts  we  so 
cherish. 

We  have  been  beaten,  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  was  right 
that  we  should  be  beaten.  That 
sight  has  confused  and  embit- 
tered us. 

So  we  respond  in  droves  to 
a  protest  that  calls  us  to  stop 
our  business  for  one  day,  to 
come  together  to  register  our 
confusion  and  bitterness.  "We 
come  together  as  Americans" 
in  a  demonstration  so  vast  and 
amorphous  that  its  edges  blur 
into  the  revolutionary  left  and 
the  city-council  right  in  the 
hope  that  with  one  massive  ef- 
fort, we  can  exorcise  ourselves 
of  our  demon. 

What  we  personally  have  not 
faced  in  our  criticism  of  this 
war  is  that  an  end  to  the  poli- 
cies which  created  this  war 
means  an  end  to  this  country 
as  we  know  it. 

The  war  we  are  protesting  is 
not  only  evil  because  people 
are  dying  in  battle,  it  is  not 
evil  only  because  it  involves 
the  misuse  of  our  national  re- 
sources, it  is  not  evil  onV  he- 
cause  we  are  spending  money 
killing  instead  of  rebuilding 
our  terribly  troubled  cities.  We 
have  always  misused  our  re- 
sources, our  country  has  always 
killed  people  in  battle  and  out 
of  it,  and  the  rebuilding  of  our 
cities  will  at  best  only  begin 
to  solve  the  real  problems  of 


those  who  live  in  them.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  is  evil  because 
it  is  part  of  a  long  tradition,  in 
which  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country  has  been  the  eco- 
nomic domination  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

Why  the  War? 

The  U.  S.  is  involved  in  a 
war  of  agression  against  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Why  did 
we  get  into  that  war?  Because 
America's  national  interest  is 
defined  by  its  government  as 
the  protection  of  the  corporate 
inter esits  that  form,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  our  ruling 
class:  by  maintaining  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  few  profit  at 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Pentagon  Fallacy 
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Brandeis     the     organizers     press 
shakable  demand   that  the   United 
modiatelv    announce    the    unconditional    w»in 
dlawal  of  an  ts  combatant  and  non-combatant 
forces  from  Vietnam  .  .    '    to  quote  Prof^SusS" 
man's  letter  in  last  week's  Justice    Else^^m^^^^^^^ 
however  —  and  such  view  may  be  r^^P^^f  ";^^ 
even    here    among    some    supporters    of    the 
October'!?  action^-  there  a^e  /till  th^e  who 
Dursue  "the  realistic  politics  of  the  POssiDje 
Srgfng   various   schemes   of    "Vietnamization, 
Sng   fn   some   way    or   other   to  secure   a 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


By  MAURICE  SUSSMAN 

Leaving  feelings  of  moral 
outrage  aside,  there  are  two 
objective  corusi derations  that 
lead  me  to  demand  the  imme- 
diate, unconditional  withdraw- 
al of  all  U.  S.  troops,  com- 
batant and  noncombatant,  from 
Viet  Nam.  These  are  outlined 
below: 

1)  Our  presence  in  Viet  Nam 
during  the  past  years  has  not 
led  to  the  construction  of  a 
viable,  democratic,  uncorrupted 
government  capable  of  com- 
manding the  loyalty  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  present  excrescence 
we  have  provided  them  would 
fall  when  we  leave.  Nor  does 
it  give  any  indication  that  it 
will  improve.  The  idea  of  Viet- 
namization,  by  no  means  new, 
is  admitted  to  be  failing  even 
by  Pentagon  inhabitants. 
Therefore  on  neither  military 
nor  civilian  grounds  do  we 
have  a  strong  bargaining  po- 
sition from  which  to  approach 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  Viet 
Cong  and,  since  they  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  they 
can  survive  our  present  or  past 
military  presence,  our  bargain- 
ing position  can  only  deterio- 
rate, 

2)  A  public  statement  by  Mr. 
Nixon  to  the  effect  that  troop 
removal  will  begin  immedi- 
ately and  that  all  U.  S.  troops 
will  leave  Viet  Nam  by,  .say, 
June  of  1970  would  in  fact 
force  serious  negotiations  be- 
tween North  and  South  Viet- 


namese  to   begin    and    to    be 
promptly  consummated,  for  the 

following  reasons:  (a)  The 
Saigon  Government,  aware  of 
its  weakness,  would  know  that 
they  must  come  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Viet  Cong 
before  the  U.  S.  leaves  or  they 
will  be  swept  away;  (b)  the 
Viet  Cong,  if  given  generous 
terms  by  Saigon  that  would  in- 
sure them  a  fitting  place  in  a 
new  provisional  government, 
would  come  to  a  formal  agree- 
ment with  them  prior  to  the 
removal  of  U.  S.  troops  rather 
than  chance  having  South  Viet- 
nam occupied  by  large  contin- 
gents of  the  North  Vietnamese 
army,  wiio  once  there  would 
be  difficult  to  dislodge;  (c) 
The  North  Vietnamese,  like 
their  southern  compratriots, 
have  fought  Chinese  domina- 
tion for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  One  of  the  major  safe- 
guards against  occupation  of 
Vietnam  by  Cliinc.sc  troops  is 
tlie  presence  of  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  implied  threat  of  nuclear 
retaliation.  Given  the  fact  of 
U.S.  troop  removal,  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  be  anxious 
to  reach  accommodation  with 
a  provisional  South  Vietnam 
government  prior  to  the  actual 
departure  to  avoid  any  excuse 
for  Chinese  occupation,  par- 
ticularly if  guarantees  of  terri- 
torial integrity  were  forthcom- 
ing from  the  U.  S.  and  from 
Russia. 
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Thoughts  on  the 
Present  Discontents 

By  NORMAN  F.  CANTOS 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  moratorium  on  October  15,  provided 
that  the  catvcelled  classes  are  made  up  soon  thereafter.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  advisers  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  continuance  of  American  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  War  is  opposed  by  the  great  majarity  oi  both  students 
and  faculties  in  at  least  the  belter  universities  in  the  country. 
The  President  must  realize  that  opposition  to  tiie  war  stems 
not  only  from  leftist  groups  but  also  from  moderates  and  even 
some  conservatives  who  fear  that  continuation  of  the  War  un- 
der prevailing  circumstances — that  is,  witeli  American  partici- 
pation— threatens  the  stability  and  even,  perliaps,  the  existence 
of  this  republic. 

From  my  limited  knowledge — gained  from  wide  reading  but 
still  the  knowledge  of  a  layman  rather  than  that  of  an  expert 
in  Asian  affairs — I  believe  that  American  involvement  in  the 
Wjr  was  originally  justifiable  on  moral  grounds.  It  was  right 
that  we  should  have  committed  armed  force  to  support  South 
Vietnam  from  falling  to  Communist  forces.  But  this  should 
have  been  combined  with  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  demo- 
cratic regime  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  has  not  occurred. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  failure  was  due  to  the  ineptitude, 
negligence,  or  malevolence  of  American  generals  and  diplomats 
in  Vietnam,  or  due  to  the  inability  o£  the  political  and  social 
structure  of  Sooth  Vietnam  to  sustain  a  liberal  democratic  re- 
gime.  In  any  case,  we  are  now  in  the  position  of  supporting  in 
SouUi  Vietnam  a  militarist,  quasi-fascist  regime,  and  there  can 
be  no  grounds  for  continued  support  of  this  regime.  American 
iorces  should  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  immted lately. 

I  am  certain  that  the  consequence  of  this  withdrawal  will  be 
the  takeover  of  the  whole  of  Vietnam  by  the  Hanoi  Communist 
government.  This  will  be  followed — as  in  the  case  of  Communist 
takeover  elsewhere — by  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  people, 
some  of  them  rightists,  but  many  also  moderates  and  lit>erals, 
or  simply  innocent  peasants.  Consequently  American  withdraw- 
al must  be  accompanied  by  the  offer  of  asylum  in  the  United 
States  to  any  citizen  of  Vietnam  who  requests  it,  along  with 
payment  of  the  cost  of  resettlement  here  by  the  United  States 
government. 

Following  withdrawal,  there  should  be  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation into  the  causes  of  military  defeat  and  political  fail- 
ure in  Vietnam,  with  appropriate  punishment  for  those  respon- 
sible for  this  debacle,  unprecedented  in  American  history.  I 
suspect  that  such  an  investigation  will  demonstrate  gross  and 
unpardonable  ineptitude  on  the  part  of  American  military  and 
diplomatic  leaders,  and  these  people  should  be  severed  from 
the  service  of  their  country. 

Following  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  aU  American  forces 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Western  Europe  and  NATO  dis- 
solved ,since  the  attitude  of  West  European  governnvents  to  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  has  demonstrated  that  the^e  coun- 
tries can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  our  allies.  The  military  draft 
in  this  country  should  be  abolished,  and  the  size  of  our  army  re- 
duced by  75%;  the  army  should  henceforth  be  a  highly  paid, 
voluntary,  professional  army.  The  reduction  of  army  expendi- 
ture, fallowing  upon  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  Wesjtern 
Europe,  should  make  available  the  reallocation  of  federal  re- 
sources towards  the  sQlution  of  domestic,  racial,  urban,  and 
educational  problems.  We  should,  however,  greatly  increase 
aid  to  liberal  democratic  regimes  in  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Far  East. 

We  should  recognize  Commuist  China  and  seek  non-aggres- 
sion pacts  with  both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  I  favor,  therefore,  under  the  present  circumstances  is 
a  radical  change  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States — a  drastic 
reduction  ol  overseas  military  commitment,  an  attempt  to  reach 
a  reapproachment  with  the  two  great  Communist  powers,  and 
the  redirection  of  the  resources  and  attention  af  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  domestic  problems.  Eessentially,  this  means  the 
abandonment  of  the  ambitious  foreign  policy  pursued  by  the 
United  States  since  1945 — which  in  its  time  was  both  just  and 
successful,  but  has  outlived  its  usefulness — and  a  return  to  the 
quasi-isolationism  and  domestic  reform  {mrsued  by  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  ia  the  1930's. 
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Violence 


(Cotttinued  from  Page  4> 

by  various  popular  social  programs  sponsored 
by  the  U.  S.  One  can  only  speculate  on  the 
effect  a  U.  S.  escalation  in  these  programs 
would  have  had  in  Vietnam  after  1964,  rather 
than  that  escalation  which  did  occur  in  military 
terms  on  a  level  of  violence.  To  be  sure,  there 
was  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  level  of  AID 
assistance  but  within  the  completely  militarized 
atmosphere  it  has  been  little  more  than  a  fur- 
ther tool  for  the  corruption  of  the  Vietnamese 
country-side. 

Roger  Hilsman,  State  Department  intelli- 
gence chief  during  the  Kennedy  administration 
and  currently  a  Columbia  University  professor, 
has  suggested  that  the  U.  S.  should  "orches- 
trate the  instrumentalities"  which  have  been 
constructed  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Rather,  for  a  successful  (in  the  sense 
of  the  just  and  lasting  settlement)  conclusion 
o  fthe  war,  the  U.  S.  should  decide  which  of 
those,  within  its  collection  of  instrumentalities, 
would  solve  the  human  problems  of  food,  shel- 
ter, and  clothing,  thereby  providing  the  people 
of  Vietnam  with  a  more  prosperous  environ- 
ment for  our  having  been  involved  there.  Un- 
less the  historical  lesson  is  understood  of  the 
difference  between  merciful  use  of  force  and 
automatic  resort  to  it  in  any  threat  perceived 
to  security,  there  can  be  no  mere  "integration" 
or  "orchestration"  of  diplomatic  instruments 
which  will  achieve  just  results.  The  problem 
of  peace  is  and  always  has  been  a  qualitative 
problem  of  this  nature  rather  than  the  quan- 
tative  one  of  firepower  and  troops. 


Bitch  Goddess 
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political  future  for  the  present  Saigon  regime. 
Thereby  they  continue  to  obscure  the  most  basic 
fact  about  Vietnam:  that  the  Fascist  government 
and  our  support  of  it  represents  the  sole  obstacle 
to  the  self-determination  of  the  Vietnamese 
people:  and  that  without  a  recognition  of  this 
basic  fact,  no  really  realistic  approach  to  the 
war  is  possible. 

Can  we  join  in  common  action  with  those 
who  hold  such  views?  Would  we  not  be  aiding 
them  in  spreading  illusions,  in  perpetuating  the 
obscene  mythology  of  the  war? 

When  facing  such  questions,  I  feel  myself 
under  a  compelling  moral  imperative:  any  ac- 
tion that  will  shorten  or  diminish  the  suffering 
and  the  dying  of  the  people  •(  Vietnam  aM  sf 
o«r  own  soldiers  demands  my  support.  And  out 
of  this  imperative  I  must  urge,  that  wherever 
people  gather  to  oppose  the  war,  in  meetings,  in 
demonstrations,  in  protests  of  the  most  varied 
kinds,  there  we  must  be  with  them. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to 
surrender  our  position,  that  we  acquiesce  silent- 
ly in  positions  and  programs  which  we  feel  to  be 
wrong  or  misleading.  On  the  contrary:  the  only 
way  we  can  effectively  bring  our  views  to  the 
awareness  of  others,  of  those  outside  our  own 
Small  circle  of  righteousness,  is  by  joining  with 
them,  by  participating  in  their  actions,  by  shar- 
ing their  experience  and  working  with  them  to 
formulate  the  insights  this  experience  and  work- 
in  with  them  to  formulate  the  insights  this  ex- 
perience brings. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  the  last  year  about 
participation  of  both  students  and  teachers  in 
the  educational  process  must  also  apply  to  the 
political  process.  If  we  reject  the  authoritariam 
posture  of  teachers  who  '*know  more/'  then 
we  must  also  reject  the  authoritarian  posture  of 
political  elites,  of  vang^uard  movements,  who 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  truth,  which  they  seek 
to  impose  on  others  and  who  will  only  partici- 
pate in  political  actions  which  they  control. 

This  way  of  participation  will  demand  much 
of  us:  greater  self-discipline,  greater  assurance 
and  self-confidence,  greater  skill  and  greater 
knowledge.  But  these  are  qualities  we  shall 
have  to  develop  in  any  case,  if  we  are  ever  to 
win.  And  if  our  views  and  insights  are  right, 
then  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary  for 
us  to  win. 

Sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  bed  down 
with  the  bitch-goddess. 


Macridis'  Dilemma 
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— in  search  of  the  elusive  vic- 
tory and  the  public  withdraw- 
ing   progressively    its    support 

from  those  who  want  to  pursue 
the  adventure.  The  United 
States,  like  France,  is  unable 
to  ''win."  They  lacked  the 
means  and  lost  the  will.  We 
have  the  means  but  are  losing 
progressively  the  will.  It  is 
time  to  withdraw — the  sooner 
the  better — and  to  those  who 
ask  how  this  can  be  done  I 
simply  can  only  say  "by  sea 
and  by  air.** 

Should  I  then  cancel  my 
classes  and  participate  in  the 
demonstrations  against  this 
war?  Should  the  University  as 
a  University  either  by  decision 
of    the    President    or    by    Fac- 


ulty vote  *'close*'?  My  answer 
is  simple.  Demonstrate  I  shall. 
Act  in  any  way  possible  in  this 
free  and  open  society  to  change 
the  policy.  Yes.  Cut  my  class  as 
a  sign  of  protest,  No.  Close  the 
University,  No. 

Curbing  the  Majority 
No  majority  can  compel  a 
minority  and  there  are  some  of 
my  most  respected  colleagues 
in  the  country  who  do  not 
agree  on  my  evaluation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam;  no  majority 
can  decide  to  close  the  Univer- 
sity or  interfere  with  classes 
unless  it  is  willing  to  accept 
the  logic  of  the  same  action  al- 
so for  a  minority.  For  if  a  ma- 
jority  feels  a  compelling  need 
to  use  the  University  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  for 
which  it  exists,  it  cannot  deny 


the  same  right  to  another  ma- 
jority on  anotlier  issue  or  to  a 
number  of  minority  groui>s  on 
issues  on  which  they  feel  very 
strongly — the  urban  crisis,  air 
pollution,  the  conditions  of  eth- 
nic minorities,  the  support  we 
give  to  military  jtintas  in  Latin 
America,  etc.,  etc.  If  this  hap- 
pens then  our  University  will 
become  a  universe  of  factions 
and  minorities  asserting  their 
claims  of  orthodoxy  and  de- 
manding to  use  the  University 
to  implemeknt  them.  This  will 
be  the  end  of  tlie  University.  I 
want  to  see  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  save  the  Uni- 
versity! I,  therefore,  will  pro- 
test against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  citizen  but  will  hold 
my  class  as  a  University  Pro- 
fessor. .  .  , 


The  Warp  and  the  Woof 


(Continued  from  Page  4> 

however,    still   nourish    themselves    wiUi    the    international    ideology    of    their 
ancestors  in  a  time  when  it  has  become  costly  to  confuse  desire  and  practicality. 

Hot-guspelling 

If  the  %i  arp  of  the  Vietnam  web  was  ill-conceived  intervention,  its  woof 
has  been  frustrated  political  hot-gospelling  debased  by  technical  Machiavellian- 
ism. Tlie  result  was  not  only  the  involvement  of  500.000  troops  but  enormous 
amounts  of  sticky  obligation  and  national  vanity. 

My  conclusion  is  that  a  Vietnam  war  inaugurated  by  conservatives  would 
have  been«  in  some  way,  an  easier  w^ar  to  settle  than  this  one,  l>oth  for  reasons 
of  id€K>logy  and  personality.  After  all,  the  "hard  liberalism"  used  to  rationalize 
the  widening  of  the  war  commanded  a  fatal  consensus  for  a  very  long  while — 
the  respect  of  the  Right  and  the  votes  of  the  Left.  A  conservative  war  would 
have  come  unglued  much  more  quickly  because  of  the  dynamics  of  the  majority. 
It  may  yet. 

But  I  canuot  feel  that  the  war  was  caused  by  people  rather  than  system. 

My  quarrel  with  the  radicals  is  not  over  the  basic  issue,  but  over  how  we 
construe  "system.'*  There  are  incredibly  intermeshed  partial  systems  ti'at  con- 
tribute to  the  disaster  of  our  Asia  policy,  some  dangerous  because  they  are 
coded  by  "the  lessons  of  the  past,"  inertia,  or  automaticity,  others  perilous  be- 
cause they  encourage  the  untimely  intrusion  of  the  arbitrary.  Their  operation 
is  in  both  time  and  space.  Insofar  as  human  motives  govern  them,  liiey  are 
affected  variously  by  ignorance,  bureaucratism,  love  of  power  and  profit,  and 
ideology.  I  cannot  pause  to  identify  or  analyze  them.  The  main  point  is  that, 
taken  together,  they  do  not  constitute  The  System,  which  is  to  say  the  Amer- 
ican social  system  in  its  widest  definition.  Whether  that  system  is  good  or  bad 
has  much  less  to  do  witli  Vietnam  than  does  the  existing  configuration  of  inter- 
national politics  exclusive  of  its  social  and  ideological  inputs.  Contrary  to  the 
hope  of  a  boy  1  gave  a  ride  to  last  year,  America  cannot  be  turned  into  a 
Dubcekian  Czechoslovakia.  How  could  it  be  if  even  Cxechoslovakia  cannot? 
There  is  a  hint  of  illogic  involved  when  the  System  (all  "bourgeois  so- 
ciety") is  implicated  in  the  war  and  yet  so  much  conspiratorial  viciousness  is 
imputed  to  an  establishment  or  ruling  class  by  bourgeois  critics.  Insofar  as 
••establishments"  exist  in  this  instance,  I  see  their  members  as  both  victims 
and  victimizers  of  the  partial  and  discontinuous  systems  that  established  our 
war  policy.   Our  tragedy  is  not  that  the  Emineoces  of  the  oatiMi  conspired  <or 


had  to  conspire)  to  pillage,  pulverize,  and  corrupt  a  small  country,  but  that 
they  exhibited  such  a  fatal  loss  of  control  over  politics,  which  is  the  art  of 
ruling  well — ruling  well  within  the  considerable  scope  of  action  that  Amer- 
ican power  provides.  Nations  do  not  suffer  from  the  vision  of  their  elites;  they 
suffer  when  that  vision  is  impoverished. 

Kafkaesque 

My  second  point  is  about  moralizing.  I  sliould  think  that  a  person  who 
tries  to  be  ethical  would  be  deeply  disturbed  about  the  protraction  and  cruelty 
of  the  war  and  the  insane  intensity  of  the  bombing  (super bombers  based  on 
Guam  striking  blindly  at  wretched  villages  where  NLF  activity  has  been  re- 
ported, etc.).  There  are  relevant  passages  in  Kafka,  nu?  Still  it  is  tempting 
to  go  beyond  this  point  and  try  to  play  God.  It  is  a  dubious  doctrine  that  all 
virtue  and  valor  should  be  distributed  to  one  side  in  a  war.  What  of  those 
caught  in  between?  And  even  if  it  should  be  true  that  the  "valiant  peasants 
and  workers  of  Vietnam"  are  all-virtuous  and  the  "ravenous  forces  of  imperi- 
alism," together  with  all  who  countenance  them,  all  despicable,  there  is  too 
much  tendency  in  our  ranks  to  bask  in  that  "virtue,"  to  set  ourselves  up  as 
ethical  super-heroes,  oracles  of  the  equation  between  hu«nan  goodness  and 
colonializ^  man.  Words  heard  from  platforms  speak  louder,  but  platforms 
are  also  comfortable  to  sit  on. 

While  Johnson  was  still  in  power,  a  friend  asked  me  what  the  President 
could  do  to  get  us  out  of  the  war.  I  said:  "Disengage,  gradually  but  irre- 
vocably.** "But  tiiat  isn't  politically  possible,"  he  insisted.  "What  else  could 
he  do,  practically  speaking,  that  would  please  the  protest  on  the  Left?'*  "I 
don't  know  of  anything  else,"  I  said.  "But  I  have  another  idea.  Johnson  has 
his  right-wing  war  in  Asia.  What  he  needs  for  his  'consensus'  is  a  compen- 
sating left-wing  war.  Let  him  send  a  few  divisions  to  liberate  South  Africa 
for  the  Bantus.  That  will  please  the  students  and  help  the  military-indu.strial 
complex,  too."  Was  I  wrong?  Would  that  war  of  aggression  be  marched 
against,  sat-in  against,  moralized  against? 

I  would  hope  that  October  15  might  be  a  day  of  indignation  and  protest, 
but  not  a  day  of  godliness.  Let  us  be  ba la nce-of -power  conservatives  flailing 
Washington  with  the  sin  of  stupidity;  let  us  be  liberal  "little  Englanders"  dis- 
tressed by  imperialism;  let  us  be  honest  radicals  methodically  exposing 
the  corridors  of  power — but  let  us  not  be  the  Hi^h  Synod  of  Humanity.  A 
minimum  of  intellectual  swill  would  be  in  order.  And  the  fewer  in-group  hap- 
peuiuc%  (he  better.  It  is  a  day  ie  g •  and  talk  te  other  people. 


\ 


Moratorium  and  University        Counting  Vietnams 


(Continued  frem  Page  5> 

to  permit  the  existence  od.  poli- 
tical opposition. 

I  am  well  aware  ol  the  re- 
volutionary bombast  that 
claims   the   "duty"   of   the   in- 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

the  expense  of  the  many,   by 
maintaining    American     impe- 


existence  on  stolen  labor  and 
terrorization,  on  the  killing  of 
the  people  of  the  world  (and 
mo(st  of  its  own  people  as 
well). 

We  will  have  to  accept  the 


bu^  killing  and  getting  our-  talking  about  the  new  policy 
selves  killed  there.  Some  of  "Vietnamization"  of  the 
sources  oi  reply  to  this  ques-   war. 

tion  must  be  regarded  as  taint-       This  war,  like  some  others,   rialism  and  the  conditions  for 
ed.  The  military  arc  uot  like-   is  a  prime  example  of  the  evil   its  continuation  and  expansion, 

ly    to   view    wHh     detachment   power     of      self-righteousness   ^^y  «,biecting   the    peoples   of   American    defeat    in    Vietnam 
the     opportunity    to     exercise  run  rampant.  Violence  begins    ./^         "Tj  *  i    l*-^     4Ho*    ^^^  as  ^  tragedy,  not  even  as 

their  trade:  their  delinition  of   where    discussion    has    ended.    ^*  ^ot\A  U>  expioitauon  inai    ^^    deserved    consequence    of 
telligent  leader  is  to  seize  pow-   national  security  can  only   be  Discussion  ends  where  one  of   benefits   the    rich    greatly,    us   folly,  but  as  a  victory  for  our 
er  the  better  to  represent  the    evaluated   with   this   in   mind,  the    parties    to   the    discussion   slightly,  and  the  rest    oi    the   side.  And  then  we  must  look 
.'int*»T«^.it«"   Of   the   oeoDle    ra-   ^^   ^^   ^^^   ^^^^  ^^eir  re-   knows  that  his  position  is  right   people  of  this  country  and  the   »t     ourselves,     our     neighbors 
mxeresic     w    mc   i^^«:  putation  for  public  candor  has   and   that   moral  duty   compels   \,^\^  „^.  ^.  »„  -^  '^"'-  ir*»«...r*.p«    anrf  d#^ier. 

ther    than    their     wishes,    but   ^^  profited  profited  from  re-   him     (always    reluctantly)     to   ^^™  ^^^  ^]  ^'J- 
suggest    a    therapeutic     treat-    cent   discussions   of    chemical-   use   force   to   overcome    thoee       T*ie  end  of  surti  wars  means 
ment  for  those   naive   enough   biological  accidents  or  the  ex-   who  dispute  with  him.  Discus-   an  end  to  the  creation  of  big- 
tfi  accent  this*  it  would  include   traordinary  operation  of  mill-   sion    only    resumes    when   we   ger    and    better    technological 
Z  i«,,  1.4    A.i:».ai    irarw«     ^^^    budgeting    and    procure-   begin  to  wonder  if  perhaps  we    ^       while  the  Bolivians    who 

the  reading  of   Animal   Farm,   ^^^t.  When  they  tell  us  that   are  wrong.  ^^^  ^wi  ,-  ^  ^"^^*'^»   ^"^ 

accounts  of  the  rape  of  the  global  security  of  the  U.  Universities  end  where  vio-  ^^^  "^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^"^  *^"* 
Czechoslovakia  or  any  other  S.  depends  upon  the  protec-  lence  begins.  It  is  most  fitting  get  paid  30  cents  a  day. 
£rf>nfi  siMnmarv  of  the  political  tion  of  the  present  status  quo  that  those  of  us  who  are  out-  We  at  Brandeis  have  been  accept  that  challenge  *s  to  be- 
ftvT^  fif  our  allies  General  '"^  South  Vietnam,  we  are  en-  raged  and  aroused  by  the  vio-  taught  that  killing  is  done  with  f}^  to  create  the  conditions  lor 
style    of    our     alUes    General    ^.^j^  ^^  ^  skeptical.  lence    of     national     self-right-       ^  ,^       ^     ^^^^   human  freedom. 

Jranco   and   the   Greek   junta.  eousness   exported   abroad   ex-    ^^    ^"^     napaim,    ana     in«ii        ^  ^^^  you*ve  reed  this 

m    brief,    "    -    -Wfi..it    tn    .u?^,^Ll^!:.rJ^^Jfr/."^5ri;   P^^^.  dramatically  the  incom-    such   killing   is   wrong.     What    ,^    you  know  the_argumenls: 

cast  a  cold 

Vietnam     w 

with  a  desire ,  «.,T-^v^ni>T.r   mor^,.   vi.n^nomv   ^f   October    15    permits    us   to 

symbolize  for  one  day  what 
the  morality  of  Vietnam 
means — the  sleep  of  reason  and 
the    noontide    of    power.    And 

because    our   perceptions    con- 
Let    there     be    no    mistake   vince  us   that    this   is   so    we 


and  our  resources,  and  deter- 
mine how  they  can  be  taken 
from  "America,"  withdrawn 
from  that  terrible  legitimacy, 
and  built  into  something  op« 
pose<l  and  better;  into  an 
economy  which  can  successful- 
ly witlistand  the  shock  of  with, 
drawal  from   imperialism.     To 


self-evident   moral   superiority 
•n   the   houses   of   both   North   ©f  our  foreign  policy  warrants 
and   South.  M  is  also  difficult    our  use  of  violence  to  impose 
to   escape   the   conclusion   that   it  upon  others, 
the    common    people    on    both  Vietnamiiatioa 

skies    would    be    equally    de- 


we    call    human     beings.       wyc  ^^^3,^      ^^^     thereby-maybe- 

should   be  able   to    aj^reciate  get  the  U.S.  out  of  its  lost  war 

the  enormity  of  this  waste  of  in  Vietnam  sooner. 
human      potentialities;      this        But  the  political   movement 

country  destroys  the  hearts  and  that  is  relevant  to  th^  of  us 

.    ^  „  4.V     ^r^^A^^r.  who  understand  the  need  to  de- 

mmds.   a«  well  as   the  bodies,  ^^^^  imperial  America  is  not 


lighted  to  be  left  in  peace  with-    ^^^^^^  ^p,^  ^gct  of  its  imposition,    must  accept  the  ultimate  logic    of  millions  of  sentient    human    ^^  ^  iound  in  the  moratorium 


out   the  benefits   of  the   belli-    jf  ^e  have  been  supporting  the  of   this   position — that   partici- 

gerent  moralities  of  eKber  side,    genuine    wisih    of    the     South  pation  in   this  moratorium    is 

Vietnamese  to    defend    them-  voluntary  and  must  be  so:  we 

Under  the  circumstances  we    selves     from     aggression,     we  must  not  seek  to   impose  our 

must  consider  why  we  are  so    would  not,  at  this  late  date,  be  self-righteousness     on     others. 

— If    we    cannot    yet    persuade, 
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then    we    must     keep     trying 
After  all,  we  might  be  wrong. 


beings.      The    killing   will   not 
stop  when  "The  War"  ends. 

If  we  are  to  take  oor  lesson 
seriously,  we  will  have  to  un- 
dertake the  destruction  of 
America — -that  enormous  and 
complex  web  of  loyalties,  bar- 
gains,    controls,     puni^ments, 


(To  be  Continued  Next  Week)    and  assumptions,  that  rests  its 


i     FUN  WORKING  IN  EUROPE 


coalition.     It  is  to  be  found  in 
those  groups  which  directly  at- 
tack the  counter-insurgency  re- 
search institutes,  the  corporate 
and   political   legitimacies,    the 
channeling,     exploitative     and 
repressive   mechanisms   of    the 
schools  and  factories  and  draft 
boards.     It   is   to   be  found   in 
the    November    8     march     on 
MIT  to  shut  down  the  Center 
lor  International  Studies;  in  the 
November  15  march  on  Wash- 
ington; and  in  the  proliferation 
of  groups  of  high   school   stu- 
dents, soldiers,  blacks,  and  oth- 
er  illiberal   and    angry    people 
who,    for  their    own    freedom 
TiTid  their  own  humanity,  will 
take  on  America  in  a  war  from 
which  it  cannot  withdraw,  and 
in  which  there  will  be  no  mo- 
ratoriums.     In     a     revolution, 
everyone  is  a  participant.     All 
power  to  the  imagination. 
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Hot 


Win 


B-League  football  got  off  to  its  first  full  week  of  competition.  By  WARREN  SOIFFER 

The  young  and  tough  Harlan's  Heads  edged  the  Vienna  Svmohonv  Orchestra  ((\~A\  n^v^o.  j?\i^V¥\^^  t^:oU  *.^ii^^  4^    ^.u  •  j 

14-12,  Tuesday.  The  Heads  were  led  by  quarterback  BarrrSman,  wK^p^^^^^^^^  victoS^  bffSfnX^^  consecutive 

to  be  quite  a  strong  runner.  Cliff  Cohn,  their  bearded,  versatile  running' back,  also  had  I  mS  by  many  p^^^^^  ^"^'  '"  ^  ^^""^ 

strong  game.  The  Heads  moved  out  to  a  14-0  lead,  then  the  Orchestra  rallied  for  12  q^r  ^    i  penalties. 

end  half  points.  Their  attmpt  for  a  tie  on  the  conversion  was  thwarted  bvDa^d  ^^^  first  two  times  that  the  Irish  had  the  ball  they 

Marweirs  clutch  interception.  e  u  i  tne  conversion  was  tnwarted  by  David  ^eored,  and  Black-on-White  doesn't  have  the  type  of  team 

L.A.M.F.  downed  the  Bonzo _  that  can  play  effective  catchup  football.  Larry  Bates,  the 

Bagels  14-8  on  Tuesday.    The  u^/or^  rparhin^  fi,A  on/i  ,^««    #^.,«^  c*«      rr    ^  i     »u         ^  -^''^^'^  quarterback,  ran  for  a  short  touchdown  on  the  first 

Baffels  or>ened  the  scoring  with   ^^l^^^  reacning  the  end  zone,   found  Steve  Trad  in   the  end  aorf  r^f  /i/v»r»ic     i7«fl?^«4^;.,^   ui     i  •        u      i.u      t"  i       «.       . 

f  safety    LAM  Foarlav^  a       ^«^«   ^^  ^^^   ga™e,   quarter-   zone     and     the     Franks     had  ?•      ^^  downs.    Effective   blocking  by  the  Irish   offensive 

blocked  Dunt  into  k  touchdown  back  Saul  Andron  hit  Arthur  scored  their  two  points  for  the  V^^  opened  a  big  hole  for  their  quarterback.    Bates  is 

and  led  8-2.    A  Bagel  touch-  ?5„^/^?"-....^^J[?-  ^-^^^^^^Y^  J^^''^  •*'"f'  ^***^?  running  up  improving  both  as  a  scrambler  and  a  passer  in  each  suc- 

«,^  «^.«.,  «„        I  *.    ^  cessive  game. 


A   Bagel   touch-   "^'**'^^"     w*"!     a     wucnaown    mira   lime,   while   running   \ 

down  knotted   the  sEore  at  8.   Pf/^  ^%^1''%  ^^\  ^^^""^  ^  ^^^   *^?  minutes  in  playing  time. 

-        •   lead.  The  first  two  conversion       Salad  Man  and  the  Faculty 


Speedy  Richard  Williams  found  *  "'   t^^  ^^^  ^^^  conversion  balad  Man  and  the  Faculty             *                    *.           i-i             j     ^ 

the  Hght  sidrunprotSr^^  atempts    were    successful,    but  Senate   stuttered    to    its    third   ,  .      ^n  unsportsmanlike  conduct  penalty  on  the  ensuing 

a  kickoff.  and  took  it  all  the  ^tn  ,  J*^^f^  HI-^'I^^^'^a*- ^  ^'"  fj^'a^^fht    triumph,     6-0,     over  kickoff  forced  Black-on- White  into  poor  field  position.   A 

way    for     the     game- winning  "^^^^^  Q"  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^y*  Andron  Bonzo  Bagel  (0-2).                        poor  hike  over  the  quarterback's  head,  which  went  through 


way     for 

score. 

Salad  Man  and  the  Faculty 
Senate  put  together  a  fine  de- 
fensive cfTort  in  shutting  out 
the  Unhappy  Franks,  6-0.  The 
Franks  could  manage  only  two 
complete  passes  and  threw  four 
interceptions.  The  lone  TD  was 


Michael  Hari 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 


have  lost  faith  with  the  liberal    something    like    8,000 


the  end  zone,  cost  them  two 
more  points  on  a  safety.  After 
the  safety,  they  kicked  off  and 
the  Irish  had  the  the  ball  again. 
On  first  down,  Bates  made  a 
beautiful  fake,  then  handed 
^„i.  V     „  1      rr       .      .  *h®  '^all  to  Chris  Meyer.  Mey- 

calls).    For  example    Harrington  won  er,  like  a   bull,   knocked,  ran. 

a  50- 


and  Victory 


imercepiiuns.   ine  lone  lu  was  i»«vc  xuat  i-diui  wim  lue  iiin^rak    ^^^...^v.^..^     ^n.^     w,vv\#     uaiia;.  rvr   cAaiiipw;,    narnngion   won 

scored    by    Salad    quarterback  democratic  tradition")    or  just    Each  voter  who  says  he  is  in  by    6,500    votes   out    of    more   and  twisted  his  wav  to 

Rob  Gold  on  a  keeper  to  the  plain  apathy.  In  the  end  only    favor  of  your  candidate  has  to  than   130,000   votes  cast      216   yard  touchdown 

right.  one    student    volunteered    and    be    noted.      On    election     day  votes  the  other  way  in  each  of       t  atpr  in  fh^  rircf  v,ai#   uo*^- 

Unhappy  Frank  went  to  the  then  only  the   day  before  the    these  people  have  to   be  con-  the  thirty  towns  in  the  6th  E«-  hif  hif  «nH   tL  i?Lii^    '    •♦u 

ground    with    some    degree    of  election.  tacted,    preferably    in    person,  sex  District  would  have  meant  tm,/>hHn«rn   ^JH  o^   ?L  ^t  •  2 

success,    but    the    increasingly        To  my  mind  the  unwilling-    and    Uiis   means    polling     day  defeat  instead  of  victory.  Fifty  moved  ^t  ^   a   rommtnHinS 

obvious   lack   of   an   aerial  of-  ness  or  disinterest  in  support-    teams,  drivers,  and  someone  to  students     on    the     other     side   20  o  lead  tuiumanamg 

fense    brought    the    defense   in  ing  the  candidacy  of  someone    lay  out  maps  of  the  precincts  could  have   made  up  this  dif-       ^u  j  u  i* 

harder  than  ever  to  cut  off  the  like    Michael    Harrington   rep-   and  wards,  and  someone  to  di-  ference    It  would  be  a  terrible  k  ^*^®,^^^"^  P^"  was  marred 

run.   Further  hampering  Frank  sents  a  serious  misjudgment  on    vide   up   the   territory   so   that  irony  if  students  were  to  eive   ^   ?,    "^  strmg  of   unsports- 

were    numerous    penalties    for  the  part  of  students.     Political   drivers  will  know  just  where  up  just  when  the  orosDects  of  ^^^\^^^  conduct  penalties  for 

illegal  use  of  hands.  activity,  unlike  a  light-switch,   to    go.    Someone    has    to    take  bringing  abSutSgnTcantpoli     h^""^'"^   ''''   throwmg    the   ball 

The  Dukes  defeated  Persecu-  does    not    provide    immediate    charge   of    the    old-age   parks  tical    chan^    in    thir^untrv  ^.T  '"  ^'l^^^'i  Black-on-White 

tion,   6-0.   Tuesday   in  a  tough  feed-back,  and  it  is  misunder-    The  elderly  who  live  in  these  w^s  in  thefr  grTsp  throSrn^^   ^nL    ,^l^^'^''}^^^y       '^^''^f^J 

fn^^'fh     fi^^V'r    ^^^  PVh  ^'  '^"^^"S  °^  ^^^  "^^"^^  ^f  ^"^^^    P^^^^^    ^^    extremely    alert  litical    acUon^  at^he    pr^^  J^em   numorous'^ffmes^lr '  n"* 

u^rt  ^^?   u^^VTI  ^^^^   r  ^^  ^^^^^i^y  ^^  ^^P^t  it  to.  Politi-   to  the  issues,  but  it  is  a  super-  and  ward  level.  Many  of  you  fracTioS^Tn  the  firTLf?  «l.S' 

had   the   ball    but  Persecution  cal   activity   has  a   cumulative   human  effort  for  them  to  get  to  will  be  asking  yourselves  wlut       o,  T      wV.  *  half  also 

was  unable  to  catch  up.     Nu-  effect.  A  critical  mass  has  first    the  polls  without  help.  A  good  next,  on  the  day  after  Ctetober   ,.  Black-on-White     squandered 

merous  penalties  on  the  appar-  to  be   reached   before    change   campaign  provides  that  help.  15.  In  my  view  the  nLtbattte  \u^    T^  •^?,^'"^    opportunity 

ently    persecuted    members    of  can  come  about.  And  the  acti-  Where   the   Action   Is  field  is  in  the  precinct  and  thi  J^^^  .^^^  *"  the  second  half  by 

hem  ^so'me'tringTp'^rtSSi  V''  ""  '^^  ^^ ^"^  -^^  .*?^  ^''       ^''  ^'  these  jobs  need  man-  ward.   aT  Harr^n's  "ctory     rom'^"e?iter''5^eir^e'fens1t? 

ties     PrX>sloTRober?^r^^^^^  ^^"^u^^?^  .  ^?^     significantly    P^^er    and   this    is   where   the  -and  Governor  Sargent's  sub-   Hne  spint  much^f  the^^^^^ 

berg  of  thrphilolop^^^^  contributed  to  the  formation  of   students    presence   in  force  in  sequent    endorsement     of     the  hTlf  !r?he Tfsh  backLl^^^ 

Xf.'5*  "* oi"™.a /^f ??V.^.„  ^^^^  that   critical    mass.      But    once    f      political      campaign      can  Vietnam    moratorium-clearly   was    il^abfe    to    pin   Bates    for 

translate    into    politKral    power  demonstrates,  this  is  where  the   Tny    sizeable    los^s    as    he    per' 

of^   very  formidable   variety,  action   is   now.  sistently  scrambled  away 


mcnt.  Persecution's  new  quar- 


mcni.  fersecuiion  s  new  quar-  4^_f   ^^^   u^     uJTJ^     — ;^  ^" "v 
terback,   proved  to  be  a  good  J.^^^  ,P]i^„  ^f  ^^"   achieved, 
passer,  but  his  receivers  either  '^'^  ^^%"  necessary  to  shift  em- 
didn't    execute    their    patterns  f'^^'^  ^^^"'.  ^^,^  g^^Jic  forun; 
well    or    simply    dropped    the  \^  ^^^  precinct.    Students  and 
ball                      "^           ^^  faculty   live   in   a   sort   of  hot- 
Persecution     (2-1)     defeated  J^^"^.  society   and   are  apt   to 
LA.M.F.     (1-1)     on    a    forfeit  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  most 
Thursday.       Josh      Mostel      of  People  in   the   country   experi- 
L.A.M.F.     explained     that    his  ence  a  life  centered  around  a 
team  would  probably  be  unde-  "'"e  to  five  job.  These  are  the 
feated   on  Tuesdays,  but.   alas.  9"cs  who  have  to  be  reached, 
no  one  was  able  to  make  it  on  ^^  one  is  ever  to   bring   about 
Thursdays.  serious  change.     The  Harring- 
Thursday's  Action  ton   victory  demonstrated  that 
Improving  as  the  game  pro-  these  people  can  be  reached, 
grcsscd,    the    Unhappy    Franks        In  order  to   do  it,   however. 
(2-1).   downed    Harlan's   Heads  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  much 
(1-2),     16-0,    Tliursday    after-  more  serious  commitment  than, 
noon.  say,  a   three-hour  march   from 
An  interception  by  Jim  Kee-  Brandeis   to   the   Boston   Corn- 
ley  late  in  an  otherwise  unex-  mon.   Campaign   work   is  long 
citing  first  half  gave  the  Franks  arduous    and     tedious.      It    in- 
their   first  points.   He   acccntu-  volves    a    thousand     and     one 
ated   his   glee  at   having   made  mindless    jobs;    making    three 
the  interception  by  performing  by  five   cards   of   every   regis- 
an    adequate    imitation   of   the  tcrod  voter  in  a  town  from  a 
"Lcm  Barney    stutter  step  ]us^  voting    list;     looking     up     his 

phone  number  in  Polk's  direc- 
tory, and  finally  phoning  him. 
(In      Gloucester      this      meant 


Headquarters 

•  BELL  BOTTOMS 
$498 

•  BOOTS 

•  LEVIS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  ARMY  FIELD 

JACKETS  $5.98 

•  TURTLENECK 

JERSEYS  $2.98 

•  BLUE  CHAMBRAY 

SHIRTS  $1.98 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433  Moss.  Ave. 
Cent-rol  Squore,  Combridge 


TYPEWRITER 
LIQUIDATION 

Musf  sacrifice  from  estate  fine 
lot  of  reconditioned  typewriters 
including  Royol  monuol.  Under- 
wood portable,  fine  Electric  desk 
models,  Smith-Corona  portoble 
electrics,  etc.  from  $24.00.  Also, 
o  Noreico  cassette  tope  recorder 
only  $58.00  and  o  Noreico  shover 
$6.00.  Privote  home.  527-0311. 


POODLES  FOR  PEACE 

AKC  silver  miniature  poodle  pup- 
pies, 41  champions  on  mother's 
side,  free  to  anyone  who  denotes 
$80  to  CNVA.  894-5854. 


On  the  Woy  from  Porter  Sqi 
Don't  Forget  to 

jore  to  Horvord  Sq 
Shop  at 

•» 

Faurnier 

2038  MASS. 
CAMBRIDGE, 

USED  FURNITURE  — 
AVE. 
MASS. 

-FUR  COATS 

EL 

EL 

4-8723 
4-8524 

Wouldn 


Really 
Whoppei 


WITH   APOLOGIES  TO   BUICK 


WC  APOLOGIZE  FOR  USING 
THE  BUICK  SLOGAN  BUT 
WE'LL  NEVER  APOLOGIZE 
FOR  OUR  "OVERSIZE"  WHOP- 
PER  BURGER  ...  A  MEAL  IN 
ITSELF  FOR  ONLY  59c.  PUT 
ON  YOUR  BRAKES  .  .  .  COAST 
IN  AND  HAVE  A  REAL  TREAT 
.  .  .  YOU'LL  FIND  OUT  YOU'D 
REALLY  RATHER  HAVE  A 
WHOPPER.  SOME  TRUCK  OP- 
ERATORS ORDER  TWO,  BUT 
ALL  WE  ADVOCATE  IS  YOU 
TRY  ONE.  AND  BE  CON- 
VINCED. 

BRING  THE   FAMILY  — 
HAVE  A  BALL 


fREE  rRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPERI 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  ot 

BURGER  KING 

Offer  Expires  Oct.  28,  1969.  Void  Where  Prohibited. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 

881  MOODY  STREET  WALTHAM 


On  WodM«4ay,  Novombor  S,  tlio  Omw 
mmm  AMbOaiador  to  tiM  Unitod 
StatWr  Rolf  PmiIs,  will  bo  comino  to 
■rondote  —  m  moet  lecturer  or  tlio 
Annual  Abba  Eba«  Uctwro. 
Rolf  PomIi  woo  formoriy  the  Gormaii 
Ambataodor  to  iaraol  from  196S  to 
1966.  Tko  loctvM  will  bo  hold  in  Sfco- 
piro  Forum  In  Olin-$ong.  (ot  1:1} 
p.m.) 

TUTORS/DRIVERS 

Co-ordinotora  for  tfio  Ckesferbrook 
Proioct  of  the  Wolthom  Group  ur- 
gently need  tutors  ond  drivers.  Volun- 
teers should  contact  Jeonine  Dupuis 
or  Michol  Regumberg.  (893-9805) 
The  Student  Council  Office  is  tempo- 
rorily  locoted  in  Sydemon  103.  it  will 
soon  move  to  Sydemon  1 0S- 106.  Tko 
office  will  generolly  bo  open  during 
the  following  hours: 
Mondoy  —  2:00  p.m.-S:00  p.m.,  7:00 
p.m.-11:00  .p.m.;  Tuesday  —  9:00 
o.m-1:00  p.m.,  2:30  p.m.-5:30  p.m.; 
Wednesday  —  2:00  p.m.-5:00  p.m., 
7:00  p.m.-11:00  p.m.;  Thursday  — 
9:00  a.m.-1:00  p.m.,  2:00  p.m.-5:00 
p.m.;  Friday  —  CLOSED;  Saturday  — 
11:00  a.m.-1:00  p.m. 
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Brondeis  UniVersify       «^^§^  72 
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MM  DyiNond'i   Bluos  Bog  Is  ftvliif  a 
concort  of  Kuts  on  Octobor  2S  from 
eight  o'clock  until  one.  A   soul  band 
from    lostoN   ond    the   Phil   Goldstein 
band     from     Brondeis     will     perform. 
Plonty   of   food   including   bom   sand- 
wiches   ond    froo    wine    will    bo    pro- 
vided. However,  there  will  bo  a  charge 
at   the   door  of   $.99    for   those    with 
S.A.F.  ond  $1.S0  for  non-S.A.F.  Prises 
will  bo  given  out  and  games  enjoyed 
by   those    who    attended    in    the    post 
will  bo  ployeed.  A  light  show   will  bo 
furnished  for  those  who  ore  plonning 
o  trip. 

YEARBOOK 

Duo  to  o  misunderstonding,  many 
orders  for  the  '69-'70  Yeorbook  hove 
boon  lost.  All  persons  having  put 
their  orders  in  the  cardboard  boK  in 
the  moilroom  must  re-Order.  This  can 
be  done  by  requesting  on  order  form 
from  Beth  Posin,  '71,  or  leaving  your 
name,  class,  SAF  status  ond  choice 
of  hard  or  soft  cover  book  in  the 
Yearbook   moilbox. 


fifrThnf ''I'^f ''w  ^'■''^^ If ^''''   ^''*''^''   ^^^^rT^   boarding  buses  to  Cambridge  Common.    RIGHT, 
sign  that  greeted  marchers  arriving  at  Boston  Common.  "i»^«x. 

- ^ 


Senate  Elections 
End  This  Week 

By   MERRYL    GIBBS 

The  results  af  the  Faculty 
Senate  elections  will  be  an- 
nounced tomorrow.  This  year 
ten  places  on  the  Senate, 
forty  percent  of  the  total. are 
up  for  election.  Senators  are 
elected  for  three  years,  and 
the  election  years  are  stag- 
gered so  that  some  places  are 
up  for  election  each  year. 

Of  the  ten  Senators  who 
will  be  elected  this  year,  one 
will  be  elected  at  large,  one 
by  the  Heller  School,  and  two 
each  by  the  Schools  of  Science 
Social  Science,  Humanities, 
and  Creative  Arts.  Candidates 
are  nominated  by  a  faculty 
board,  and  elected  by  ma- 
jority vote  within  their  re- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


100,000  Demand 
Vietnam  War  End 

Over  800  Brandeis  students  joined  100,000  others  in 
the  Boston  Common  Wednesday  a.s  part  of  a  nationwide 
call  for  an  immediate  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  an  estimated  500  students  attend- 
ed a  convocation  in  Spingoid  Theatre,  where  they  partici- 
pated in  a  memorial  service  for  the  war  dead,  and  hoard 
newly  elected  U.  S.  Representative  Michael  Harrington 
call  for  continued  efforts  against  the  war. 

"This  is  not  just  a  one-day  event,"  said  Harrington,  a 
recent  victor  over  William  Saltonstall  in  a  battle  t^i^i\  as 
an  indicator  of  non-support  for  President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policies.  **It  must  go  further." 


Judiciary  Plan 
Interim  Group 


Stalled; 
Functions 


By   JEFFREY   WEINER 

Today,  if  a  student  were  to 
be  brought  before  the  Uni- 
versity judiciary,  he  would 
find  himself  facing  a  panel  of 
five  faculty,  chaired  by 
E>ean  Charles  Schottland  of 
the  Heller  School. 

Currently,  representatives 
of  the  faculty  administration 
and  student  body  are  suppos- 
edly meeting  formally  and 
informally  with  each  other 
to  try  to  work  out  a  new  ju- 
diciary acceptable  to  all.  But 
Council  President  John 
Weingart  charges  that  the 
Administration  *'is  playing 
games,"    calling    meetings 


University  Plans  Change 
In  Security  Operations 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  a  private  consulting  firm, 
the  University  plans  to  revamp  the  security  force.  "I'm  taking 
over  the  basic  total  responsibility  for  security,"  .said  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  Student  Affairs  David  F.  Squire  in  an  interview.  "Qur 
basic  emphasis  is  that  it  must  be  a  service  oriented  organization 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  people." 

One  of  the  major  changes  will  be  to  relieve  the  Buildings 
and  Grounds  admmistration  of  responsibility  for  security  John 
Rich,  Director  of  the  Student  Union,  will  be  the  liaison  between 
Mr   Squire  and  Chief  of  Security  Sam  Winer 

The    University    will    be    re- 


without  informing  student 
leaders  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  until  the  time  of 
the  meeting.  Weingart  also 
claims  that  two  weeks  ago 
the  executive  board  of  the 
council  was  called  to  a  meet- 
ing by  Ken  Sweder,  an  as- 
sistant to  President  Abram, 
only  to  find  upon  arriving 
that  the  meeting  had  been 
cancelled. 

Last  Year's  Plan 

There  are  supposed  to  be 
four  students  on  the  present 
panel,  which  President 
Abram  established  as  the 
temporary  University  judici- 
ary last  spring,  but  the  cur- 
rent Student  Council  has  re- 
fused to  name  four  student 
representatives  (although 
last  year's  council,  in  April, 
had  accepted  the  proposal 
for  a  four-student  delega- 
tion). Weingart  charges  that 
the  current  temporary  ju- 
diciary is  not  a  fair  one,  and 
the  Council  will  continue  to 
boycott  it. 

Weingart  adds  that  the 
Council  would  like  to  have 
a  judiciary  established  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  which  the 
Council  and  representatives 
of  the  faculty  had  worked 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


cruiting  a  Director  of  Security 
aad  Safety.  Students  will  be 
consulted  in  the  hiring. 

The     University      has      also 
taken   the  following  measures: 

•  Four  security  officers  are 
taking  a  first  aid  course  with 
the  Waltham  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. 

•  Security  cars  are  to  be 
equipped  with  first  aid  kits. 

•  Mr.  Winer  has  met  with  the 
quad  directors  concerning  ttie 
new  security  precautions.  He 
will  meet  with  dorm  councils, 
members  of  the  security  staff, 
and  Afro. 

•  Mr.  Rich  is  studying  campus 
traffic  and  parking  congestion. 

•  Training  for  security  police 
will  be  upgraded. 

•  Obsolete  equipment  will  be 
replaced.  For  example,  a  new 
intercom   system    is   suggested. 

•  An  advi.«fory  board  consisting 
of  students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministrators will  be  established 
to   study   security    problems 

The  consultant's  report  also 
suggested    that   security    police 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Harrington  was  the  first  of 
several  speakers,  including 
President  Morris  Abram  and 
former  Justice  and  Ramparts 
editor  Martin  Peretz,  now  a 
professor  at  Harvard. 

Abram  Speaks  in  Spingoid 

Abram,  who  characterized 
himself  as  "neither  a  pacifist, 
an  isolationist,  nor  a  Nervous 
Nellie,"  decried  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  "The 
truth  is  that  an  adventure  has 
become  a  folly,  then  a  disaster, 
and  its  continuation  is  now  an 
outrage.  I  have  not  one  single 
scruple  which  justifies  one  cas- 
ualty or  a  nickel  of  taxes  in  de- 
fense of  a  Ky  whose  model  in 
history  is,  by  his  own  brazen 
admission — Adolf  Hitler." 

Abram  said  that  a  North 
Vietnamese  defeat  was  clo.so  to 
an  impossibility.  "They  have  a 
cau.se." 

Peretz  al.w  made  reference  to 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime,  and  the 
extent  of  their  control  over 
President  Nixon's  decision.s, 
and  thus  American  life  in  gen- 
eral. 

"I  don't  understand  why  the 
old-fashioned,  arrogant,  haugh- 
ty America  doesn't  come  into 
play."  Rather  than  viewing  Oc- 
tober 15  as  a  day  of  contem- 
plation, Peretz  felt  that  "after 
all  the  murder,  this  is  al.so  a  day 
to  be  angry.  .  .  .  The  language 
of  American  politics  is  the  lan- 
guage of  deceit.  ,  .  .  This 
wretched  and  hideous  war 
should  not  be  won." 

He     called     for     a     national 
plebiscite   to  more  directly   as- 
certain public  opinion  on   con- 
tinued involvement  in  Vietnam. 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Sgan  Reveals 
University 
Drug  Policy 


New 


By  ROBERT  GUTTMAN 

"The  present  Educational  Policy  Committee 
is  not  highly  respected  ...  it  has  deteriorated 
in  its  quality,"  according  to  History  Professor 
Leonard  W.  Levy,  currently  an  EPC  member 
himself. 

In  interviews  with  THE  JUSTICE,  several 
faculty  members  expres.sed  a  desire  for  EPC 
reform.  An  ad  hoc  faculty  group  recently  pro- 
posed that  the  EPC,  the  major  faculty  com- 
mittee on  academic  matters,  be  reduced  from 
thirty  members  to  ten  voting  members  and  two 
ex-officio  members  (six  faculty,  three  students, 
the  Dean  of  Faculty,  the  Dean  of  Students  and 
the  President. 

Levy  agrees  that  the  EPC  membership  should 
be  cut.  He  stated  that  at  the  meetings,  "the  mob 
turns  out  with  one  member  from  every  depart- 
ment plus  a  flock  of  administrators  "Progress 
IS  impeded  because  the  departmental  repre- 
senatives  "tend  to  represent  departmental  in- 
terests .  .  .  rather  than  the  best  interests  of  the 
University  as  a  whole." 

25   is  a   Crowd 

Even  eleven  members  are  too  many  for  Pro- 
fessor  of  Biology   Edgar  ZwiUing.   "That's  al- 


most a  debating  society  ...  An  EPC  .should 
consist  of  no  mo  e  than  five  people;  none  of 
them  deans,  none  of  them  students."  Although 
he  has  been  "impressed  with  the  seriousness 
and  intelligence"  of  many  students,  Profes.sor 
Zwillmg  believes  "three  students  couldn't  pos- 
sibly do  what's  required." 

The  EPC  he  favors  would  meet  continually 
and  its  five  members  would  l>e  relioved  of  all 
other  academic  responsibilities.  "Students  can't 
be  relieved  of  their  academic   responsibilities 
but  we  could  relieve  faculty,"  he  noted. 

Nevertheless,  his  EPC  would  consider  every- 
one's opinions  "Part  of  their  activity  should  be 
their  holding  meetings  on  campus  to  talk  with 
all  .segments  of  the  student  population,  and  all 
of  the  administrators  and  faculty." 

An  additional  responsibility  of  the  EPC 
sliould  be  to  coordinate  the  educational  policies 
of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  schools.  But 
Zwillmg  (an  ad  hoc  group  member)  who  has 
l)een  willing  to  compromi.se  his  "optimum  twint 
of  view  —and  believes  the  faculty  at  large 
must  also  l>e  willing  to  compromi.se— thinks 
the  ad  hoc  proposal  is  "probably  workable." 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


By  WENDY  MARX 

Associate  I>ean  of  Students 
Mathew  Sgan  told  The  Justice 
last  week  that  the  University 
will  only  take  action  o.  stu- 
dent drug  u.se  when  it  becomes 
a  public  matter.  Sgan  said  that 
he  could  say  with  hundred  per- 
cent certainty  that  the  Univer- 
sity will  not  engage  in  witch 
hunts. 

He  stated.  "If  a  person  is 
smoking  marijuana  once  a 
week  in  his  room,  that  is  his 
business  and  no  one  else's." 

Sgan  said  that  the  University 
will  respond  to  public  drug 
u.sage  and  drug  use  by  a  num- 
ber of  people  in  a  public  area 
which  i^  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  others  not  involved. 
Selling  drug.s,  causing  non- 
Brandeis  students  selling  drugs 
to  infiltrate  the  campus,  and 
smoking  with  minors  are  al.so 
ca.ses  where  the  University  will 
take  action. 

Student  drug  offenders  are 
subject  to  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  and  Brandeis  regula- 
tions. Brandei.s*  official  policy 
toward  drug  abuse  is  stated  in 
Rules  and  Regulation  1968- 
1969  as  follows: 

"Brandeis    accepts    as    bind- 
ing on  its  students  the  Federal 
and    Massachusetts   drug    laws. 
The  University,  therefore,  wili 
cooperate    with    law     enforce- 
ment authorities  if  it  should  be 
necessary  for  such  agencies  to 
be  involved  with  students  con- 
cerning  drug    activities.      Stu- 
dents  involved   in  drug  activi- 
ties will  also  be  considered   in 
violation    of    University     rules 
and    regulations    and    will     be 
subject  to  dL^iplinary  action  " 
Student   drug  offenders  will 
be  tried  by  the  University  Ju- 
diciary. Students'  punishments 
are  subject  to  Rule  22    under 
Rules   and    Regulations    which 
says   the   following: 

"AH  students  are  expected 
to  conduct  them.selves  at  all 
times  l>oth  on  and  off  campus 
in  an  orderly  manner.  Disor- 
derly and  improper  penalties 
may  result  in  expulsion  or 
other  penalties." 

The  Residence  Office  told 
The  Justice  that  Ro^sidence 
Quadrangle  Dirwtors  deter- 
mine their  own  drug  policy  for 
their  respective  quads.  "  The 
extent  of  drug  u.se  depends  up- 
(Continued  on  Page  7> 
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Moratorium 

To  the  Editor: 

This  is  a  brief  rendering  of 
the  account  in  respect  to  Bran- 
d€Ms'  October  15th  Vietnam 
Moratorium.  Up  to  the  present 
we  collected  the  sum  of  $586 
and  change  in  the  form  of  con- 
tributions from  students  and 
faculty.  Fifteen  buses  were 
chartered  at  a  cost  of  $475  and 
incidental  expenditures  for 
placards,  mimeograph  paper, 
etc.  will  probably  eat  up  an- 
other $50.  Any  surplus  will  go 
to  subsidize  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  students  to  the 
projected  rally  in  Washington, 
DC.  on  November  13-14. 

The  15  buses  transported 
more  than  700  students  to  Bos- 


After  the  March 


The  words  were  there,  but  the  actions  were 
missii.f/.  tii.ndeis  participation  in  Moratorium 
Day  was  characteristic — speeches  and  guerrilla 
theatre  by  the  few,  applause  from  the  many. 
For  yet  another  day,  we  contemplated  the 
atrocities  of  Vietnam,  and  salved  our  consci- 
ences with  the  sweat  from  our  aching  feet. 

Because  we  are  students,  we  could  afford  to 
take  a  day  off.  The  majority  of  the  people 
can't.  They  are  the  Forgotten  Americans — 
the  people  who  voted  for  Nixon  or  Wallace  in 
an  attempt  to  regain  some  of  the  dignity 
America  has  taken  from  them.  They  are  the 
people  Nixon  might  be  forced  to  listen  to  if 
he  wants  to  win  in  '72. 

The  march  on  Washington  is  three  weeks 
away.  It  is  important  that  we  march  then,  to 


show  President  Nixon  that  we  are  in  earnest, 
that  we  will  not  let  him  rest  until  the  war  is 
over.  But  we  must  not  let  ourselves  think  that, 
by  marching,  we  have  discharged  our  respon- 
sibiliy  to  help  end  the  war. 

Too  many  Americans  have  fallen  into  the 
trap  of  accepting  everything  the  government 
does  as  right,  especially  in  foreign  policy.  The 
only  way  to  end  the  war  is  to  convince  enough 
f)eople  to  stop  accepting  and  start  questioning 
— to  remind  them,  as  George  Wald  did,  that  in 
a  democracy,  we  tell  the  government  what  to 
do.  And  you  can't  convince  anyone  by  snack- 
bar introspection  sessions.  Students  at  other 
colleges  have  already  begun  door-to-door  can- 
vassing against  the  war.  Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise. 


University  Finances 


Almost  every  spring  the  Brandeis  adminis- 
tration informs  the  student  body  that  rising 
educational  costs  have  necessitated  an  increase 
in  tuition  for  the  coming  academic  year.  And 
almost  every  .spring,  student  opposition  to  a 
tuition  hike  fails  to  be  demonstrated  effective- 
ly, for  a   variety  of  reasons. 

In  the  past,  the  administration  has  presented 
the  increaLse  in  fees  to  students  as  a  fait  ac- 
compli, following  approval  by  tJie  President 
and  Board  of  Trustees.  ' 

This  year,  howcv'er,  administration  officials 
have  already  admitted  that  yet  another  in- 
crease is  highly  likely.  Vice  President  for  Fi- 
nancial Affairs  Lester  Loomis  told  The  Justice 
two  weeks  ago  that  in  his  opinion  Brandeis  will 
be  forced  to  raise  its  tuition.  President  Abram 
has  also  hinted  that  an  increase  is  likely.  This 
provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  university's  financial 
policies,  before  final  decisions  are   made. 

Individually  and  through  Student  Council 
action,  students  should  involve  themselves  in 
thr  question  of  the  allocation  of  University  re- 
sources by  demanding  full  disclosure  of  the 
University's  financial  condition.  The  Admin- 
istration is  only  just  beginning  to  recognize 
that  students  can  be  significantly  affected  by 
its  financial  decisions.  Recently  President 
Abram  notified  tho  student  press  that  the  Uni- 
versity borrowed  $2.4  million  last  year  to  meet 
its  operating  deficit.  An  equally  large  deficit 
is  anticipated  for  the  1969-70  budget. 

President  Abram's  reaction  to  the  critical 
problem  of  rising  costs  has  been  a  decision  to 
freeze  all  1970-71  budgets,  except  that  for 
fund  raising,  at  the  '69-70  levels.  We  propose 
that  students  and  faculty  be  represented  in  all 
deliberations    concerning   the    1969-70    budget. 

Many  aspects  of  the  University's  financial 
status  are  open  to  serious  examination  by  all 
segments  of  the  community. 

For  example,  the  total  academic  budget  for 
1969-70  was  less  than  half  of  the  total  operat- 
ing expenses.  And  of  the  academic  budget,  less 
than  half  was  allocated  for  faculty  salaries. 
We  are  told  that  tuition  pays  for  approximately 
35%  of  the  total  coet  for  education  of  each 
student.  This  statement  is  meaningless  with- 
out an  explanation  of  what  costs  are  consid- 
ered "educational."  These  statistics  can  and 
should  be  rationally  evaluated  by  students  and 
faculty  if  further  information  is  made  avail- 
able. 

Another  crucial  area  is  the  concept  of  "di- 
rected  funds."  When  students  question  a  new 


university  project,  administrators  often  re- 
spond by  saying  that  the  funds  would  be  un- 
available for  other  purposes,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  obtained  as  unearmarked  funds  to 
cover  general  operating  expenses.  In  the  case 
of  the  Sachar  Auditorium  project,  the  donors 
were  persuaded  to  redirect  their  gifts  for  use 
in  the  Sachar  Ipternational  Program.  Could 
other  donors  be  similarly  convinced  to  redirect 
their  donations  for  general  purposes?  President 
Abram  has  announced  his  intention  to  seek  di- 
rected funds  for  construction  of  a  fieldhouse. 
How  was  this  decision  reached  and  were  stu- 
dents and  faculty  consulted?  If  the  concept  of 
earmarked  gifts  is  vital  to  the  fundraising  pro- 
gram, then  some  procedure  for  a  community 
decision  on  University  needs  and  priorities  is 
required,  before  directed  funds  are  sought. 
Several  other  areas  of  the  development  pro- 
gram are  open  to  question.  Is  the  University 
exploring  all  alternative  means  of  fundraising? 
Can  students  participate  in  raising  money  for 
the  University? 

More  is  involved  in  the  University's  finan- 
cial crisis  than  the  problem  of  skyrocketing 
tuition  fees.  The  President's  new  budget  policy 
may  have  a  significant  negative  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  academic  system.  Only  eight 
tenured  appointments  will  be  made  each  year 
for  the  next  five  years.  In  the  past,  the  aver- 
age of  tenured  appointments  was  16  per  year. 
Will  this  cause  junior  faculty  to  leave  and  even- 
tually make  Brandeis  an  unattractive  place  for 
qualified  young  faculty?  President  Abram 
claims  that  the  "Brandeis  mission"  will  not  be 
hampered  by  the  tenure  freeze.  We  are  not 
as  certain. 

The  University's  indebtedness  will  require 
a  closer  consideration  of  the  allocation  of  aca- 
demic resources.  A  five-man  faculty  commit- 
tee will  be  appointed  to  advise  the  Dean  of 
Faculty  on  this  quesrtion;  we  contend  that  this 
is  a  legitimate  area  for  student  involvement. 
Certainly  student  participation  in  setting  poli- 
cies on  tenure  and  academic  budgets  will  help 
prevent  the  types  of  misunderstanding  that 
produce  crises  (i.e.  Viertel,  Fellman,  and  the 
sociology  department)  and  may  define  clearly 
the  conflicting  views  of  the  University's  pur- 
pose. 

At  this  time,  it  is  not  too  late  for  students 
to  demand  answers  to  a  host  of  questions  about 
University  finances.  Nor  is  it  too  late  for  stu- 
dents to  make  an  impact  on  financial  planning, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  tuition  and  faculty 
tenure,  before  final  decisions  are  reached. 
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ton  Common.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  300  or  more 
people  left  Spingold  parking 
lot  via  the  car  pool  (and  our 
thanks  must  go  to  the  nnany  in- 
dividuals who  provided  cars  for 
this  purpose).  It  is  therefore 
likely  that  counting  those  who 
left  from  other  parking  lots 
and  from  off  campus,  perhaps 
1500  or  more  Brandeis  people 
took  part  in  the  demonstration. 

I  would  like  all  of  you  to 
know  of  and  to  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  a  small  number  of 
individuals  who  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  University's 
good  showing.  Students  Mark 
Weinstein,  Stephen  Weiss,  Lucy 
Baiter,  Naomi  Vega,  Michael 
Zirpalo  and  David  Silberman 
plus  several  others  whose  last 
names  I  don't  know  were  re- 
markably effective.  Professors 
Pendleton,  Gross,  Keyser,.  Maz- 
ur,  Jick  and  Oberlander  were 
especially  active  and  useful. 
Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  efforts  of  Professor  L. 
Grossman  of  Biochemistry  who 
was  the  stage  manager  of  the 
convocation.  Mr.  Osoff  and  Mr. 
Bradley  of  the  Public  Affairs 
office  were  extremely  helpful. 
Vice  President  Squire  was  both 
helpful  and  exceedingly  gen- 
erous. 

I  would  also  like  to  compli- 
ment The  Justice  for  its  efforts 
and  professional  expertise  in 
supporting  and  reporting  our 
activities. 

In  the  next  week  efforts  will 
be  nnade  by  the  students  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  campus  or- 
ganization open  to  students, 
staff  and  faculty  so  that  we 
may  continue  this  non-violent 
but  progressively  escalated  at- 
tempt to  force  this  government 
to  accept  the  rapid,  prompt  and 
unconditional  withdrawal  of  all 
troops  from  Vietnam;  to  end 
this  disgraceful  episode  and  to 
alter  the  philosophy  on  which 
the  foreign  policy  the  United 
States  is  based  so  that  such  an 
outrage  will  not  happen  again. 
I  hope  that  many  people  will 
now  step  forward  to  play  a 
part  in  it. 

Maurice  Sussman 
Professor  of  Biology 

Historian  Replies 

To  the  Editor: 

It  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Backal  (in  your  October 
7  issue)  that  History  is  one  of 
those  departments  that  "seem 
to  be  extremely  reactionary." 
This  cheap  and  egregious  ca- 
nard seems  to  have  some  cam- 
pus currency,  and  it  is  time  to 
put  it  to  rest. 

I  should  like  to  remind  Mr. 
Backal  that,  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cational reform,  the  History 
department  took  the  lead  last 
year  in  bringing  elected  stu- 
dent representatives  into  dis- 
cussions and  dc>cisions  on  cur- 
riculum matters.  Our  new  tu- 
torial course,  Current  Issues  in 
Historical  Perspective,  is  the 
only  regular  offering  at  Bran- 
deis whose  subject  matter  is  de- 
termined strictly  by  the  stu- 
dents who  are  taking  it.  If  by 
"extremely  reactionary"  Mr. 
Backal  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  Department 
still  believe  in  the  virtue  of 
disciplinary  rigor,  then  of 
course  we  plead  guilty. 

But  I  suppose  that  what  Mr. 
Backal,  in  his  confused  and  ill- 
informed  way,  really  means  is 
that  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  not  been  sufficiently 
vocal  on  the  "right"  (or,  l)et- 
ter.  Left)  side  of  political  is- 
sues. If  so,  1  can  assure  him 
that  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment hold  a  wide  variety  of 
views  on  all  subjects,  academic 
and  public.  If  we  do  not  seem 
to  be  sufficiently  trendy  for  the 
St.-Pauls-in-a-hurry  on  this 
campus,  perhaps  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  —  alas!  —  we  are 
forced  by  disciplinary  necessity 
to  deal  with  the  past. 

Our  more  liberated  truth- 
seekers  might  try  to  repress 
their  inclination  to  apply  polit- 
ical tests  to  so  apolitical  an  in- 
stitution as  an  academic  depart- 
ment 

Morton  Keller,  Chairman, 
Department  ol  Histor/ 


,  Debote 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  last  issue,.  Professor  I. 
M,  Saohs  challenged  Professor 
Maurice  Sussman  to  debate  the 
question  of  an  inunediate  and 
total  pull-out  of  U.'  S.  forces 
from  Vietnam.  The  i^allenge 
was  directed  at  Prof.  Sussman, 
apparently,  because  he  took  the 
lead  in  organizing  support  for 
the  Oct.  15  Moratorium  here.  It 
is  not  altogether  clear  to  me, 
however,  just  why  the  chal- 
lenge should  go  to  Professor 
Sussman,  alone,  since  he  was 
rather  busy  just  then.  Why,  I 
wonder,  didn't  Professor  Sacks 
offer  to  debate  any  signer  of 
the  manifesto  Prof.  Sussman 
was  then  circulating,  since  by 
definition  all  signatories  were 
ascribing  to  the  language  of 
that  document  and  so,  were  put- 
ting themselves  in  precisely 
the  same  position  as  that  of 
Prof.  Sussman.  In  any  case 
Prof.  Sussman,  busy  as  he  was, 
replied,  saying  that  the  matter 
had  gone  beyond  debate.  And 
I  think  most  of  us  agree  that  it 
has — I  certainly  do.  But  there 
are  those  who  feel,  as  I  do,  that 
Prof.  Sussnnan's  rushed  reply 
does  not  adequately  express  the 
real  reasons  why  it  is  too  late 
to  debate  Vietnam.  Let  me 
here  offer  my  own  expresjsion 
of  those  -reasons,  coupled  with 
an  acceptance  of  Prof.  Sacks' 
challenge  if  he  will  agree  to 
move  the  topic  of  debate  to  a 
different  level  of  discourse. 

Vietnam  is  beyond  debate 
because  the  affair  is  now  irre- 
vocably tainted  by  years  of  cal- 
culated deceit  and  obscurant- 
ism practiced  by  our  rulers  and 
their  military  and  lay  advisers 
in  an  endeavor  to  sell  this  war 
to  the  American  people  in  terms 
that  did  not  represent  either 
the  true  facts  of  political  life  in 
Vietnam  or  (and  this  is  far 
more  important)  the  actual 
capacity  of  our  government  to 
acihieve  its  claimed  objectives 
there.  Tainted  as  well  by  the 
astonishingly  clumsy  nature  of 
our  intervention.  All  the  talk 
about  dominos,  the  advance  of 
Communism,  the  so-called  "free 
world,"  collapses  when  one 
considers  how  ill-equipped  this 
nation  is  to  do  what  it  thought 
it  could  do  in  that  country.  I 
think  we  are  now  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  primary  consid- 
eration in  any  proposed  case  of 
American  military  intervention 
anywhere  in  the  world,  is  the 
remarkably  inept  and  unrepre- 
sentative nature  of  our  army, 
with  its  largely  southern  officer 
corps  and  its  under-educated 
and  barbarized  body  of  enlist- 
ed men  (the  latter  is  due  orin- 
cipally  to  our  class-serving 
draft  laws:  the  draft,  in  opera- 
tion, is  actually  a  steeply  re- 
gressive form  of  taxation,  a 
punitive  corvee — but  that  is  a 
question  I  may  go  into  at  an- 
other time).  Political  intentions 
have  httle  to  do  with  business; 
we  simply  have  the  worst  pos- 
sible kmd  of  army  to  fight  col- 
onial wars  with.  Then  throw 
this  army  into  a  war  with  no 
front  lines,  where  policy  deci- 
sions are  being  made  every  day 
as  low  as  battalion  level,  and 
you  are  asking  for  disaster.  All 
the  abstract  questions  about 
one  or  two  Vietnams,  the  legit- 
imacy of  Thieu  &  Co.,  Commu- 
nist "expansion" — all  of  these 
go  out  the  window  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  we  simply  do 
not  have  the  instrumentalities 
to  fight  policy  wars.  The  fact  is 
that  even  if  South  Vietnam  de- 
serves to  be  "saved,"  we  are 
not  the  country  to  do  the  sav- 
ing. We  are  too  big,  too  vain 
and  too  opinionated  to  do  the 
job.  To  quote  A.  E.  Housman, 
the  rhinoceros  cannot  hunt 
fleas;  he  does  not  know  where 
they  are,  and  could  not  catch 
them  if  he  did.  A  nation  which 
entrusts  its  fighting  to  men 
whose  most  profound  reading 
of  history  and  politics  ends 
with  the  romantic  legends  of 
Daniel  Boone  and  Davy  Crock- 
ett cannot  expect  to  gain  its 
objectives  in  the  narrow  and 
clinical  bounds  of  policy  war<* 
fare. 

Machiavelli  forecast  the  re- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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New  Politics  in  Old  Bottles 

By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

People  who  had  been  there  and  gone.  Summer  soldiers  of  other  campaigns  (15  and  isn't 
It  awful  about  Neshoba  County?)  There  ought  to  be  a  law,  and  they  put  their  crusade  on 
countless  feet  and  countless  wheels  to  points  unheard  of,  and  finally  brought  it  to  the  seat 
of  government:  What  do  we  want?  Peace!  When  do  we  want  it?     Now! 

250,000  of  theim,  taking  to  the  streets  ("under  no  circumstances  whatever'*)  peaceably, 
to  present  their  position.  "I  think  that's  in  the  great  tradition,"  said  the  President  ("what- 
ever"). And  that  night.  President  met  with  King  and  said  to  him,  "I  have  a  dream,"  and  they 
worked  on  it  together. 

The  feelings  were  to  be  so  different  this  time:  this  should  not  be  a  day  of  contemplation 
alone.  After  all  of  the  murder,  this  is  also  a  day  to  be  angry  (Peretz).  It  was  not.  The  streets 
filled  with  people,  and  you  noticed  those  that  had  not  marched  to  t*iis  drum  before,  who  had 
marched  against  Neshoba  and  Meridian  and  the  like,  when  marches  were  soft  and  the  President 
dreamed,  too.  They  did  it  their  way,  time-tried  and  comfortable,  and  maybe  some  anger  would 
have  been  good,  but  there  was  none.  Besides,  their  way  had  always  worked  before. 

The  day  started,  then,  with  guitar  and  banjo — Peter,  Paul  &  Riverside,  Johnny  Has  to 
Fight.  That's  where  t*iey'd  been  when  they'd  stopped,  years  before. 

"Don't  applaud!  We're  not  performing;  you're  supposed  to  sing  along."  So  they  did, 
in  a  Star  Spangled  manner,  lips  still  and  the  sound  called  up  from  somewhere  beyond. 

Twelve  busloads  of  peace-makers  killing  one  another  to  climb  aboard  fifteen  buses,  and 
to  Ciambridge.  And  the  march  began  tripping  heavily,  stepping  on  feet,  along  Mass.  Ave, 
to  Harvard  Square.  CJolden  Agers  staring  now,  spring  Instamatics  on  the  crowd.  Kids  reacting, 
smiling,  taking  pictures  of  picture  takers  ,and  there  was  no  revulsion  there,  and  mayt>e  some 
grudging   respect   in   the   bargain.     Were   we  right,  or  merely  big? 

Baby  carriage  poster:   "War   is  Bad  Medicine." 

Babies  all  over,  and  mothers,  and  an  occasional  grandma  or  two.  One  woman  waiting— 
who  knows  how  long — to  cross  her  street,  asks  someone  what  the  commotion  is  all  about. 
"They're  marching  for  peace,"  she's  told.  "04i,  peace!"  says  the  lady  of  70,  who  raises  two 
gnarled  fingers  of  her  right  hand  in  salute  to  the  cause  and  its  crusaders. 

We  catch  up  with  remnants  of  "We  Shall  Overcome"  and  Michael  rows  his  boat  ashore 
one  last  time   (hallelujah).     The  sound  comes  from  up  ahead.  We  are  five  years  past  it. 

Office  window  posters  side  by  side:  two  peace  signs  and  a  Met  score.  The  latter  gets  the 
attention,  and  transistorized  marchers  bask  in  their  new-found  popularity. 

The  people  dot  the  sidewalks  and  window  sills  on  either  side,  and  are  invited  to  join.  One 
lady  smiles,  points  at  her  high  heels.  Not  her  walking  shoes.  Others  are  not  yet  willing  to 
throw  themselves  into  a  hippie  parade.     Nobody  minds.    It  was  not  a  day  to  get  angry. 
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Off-Campus  Housing 


Rent  Control:  United  We  Stand  .  .  . 


By  Max  Pizar 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  jollowing  is  the  first 
in  a  series  of  articles,  to  he  presented  by  THE 
JUSTICE  on  off -campus  housing  and  rent- 
control. 


Unless  you're  extremely  fortunate,  apart- 
ment-housing in  the  Boston  area,  especigUy  at 
this  time  of  year,  is  a  depressing  experience. 
It's  not  that  you  won't  find  a  place:  there  are 
still  a  surprising  number  of  empty  apartments. 
The  trouble  is,  they  all  seem  to  fall  into  2 
groups:  the  very  squalid  and  the  very  expensive. 

The  housing  situation  is  most  critical  in 
Cambridge.  Its  100,000  people,  living  in  only  4 
square  miles  of  residential  area,  make  Cam- 
bridge one  of  the  most  densely  populated  cities 
in  the  country.  If  that  weren't  enough,  the 
eminent  desireability  of  Cambridge,  its  con- 
venient locality,  and  its  unmistakable  atmos- 
phere have  always  attracted  a  large  number  of 
tennants,  some  of  whom  attend  schools  or  hold 
jobs  outside  of  Cambridge.  The  ever  increasing 
flow  of  people  into  Cambridge  has  been  para- 
lelled  by  a  no-less-steady  decrease  in  available 
residential  space.  In  the  past  decade.  Harvard 
alone  has  bought  up  4.5%  of  the  land  area  in 
the  city.  Add  to  this  the  construction  of  the 
NASA  complex  and  the  impending  arrival  of 
the  Inner  Belt  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the 
desperate  housing  situation. 

RENT  -  GOUGING 

Some  "enterprising"  landlords  have  exploited 
the  situation  by  raising  their  rents  exorbitantly. 
In  Cambridge,  it's  not  at  all  unnatural  for  a 
landlord  to  raise  his  rents,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  from,  say,  $100  a  month  to  $150  with- 
out making  any  improvements.  Realizing  that 
in  Cambridge's  inflated  market,  the  most 
squalid  .npartments  could  be  rented  out  at 
phenomenal  prices,  they  also  have  neglected,  on 
many  occassions,  to  keep  up  their  property. 

Reaction  to  spiralling  rent-hikes  and  slum 
lords  has  taken  the  form  of  a  rent-control  cam- 
paign. The  movement  began  to  gain  momentum 
last  year  but  so  far  it  has  failed  to  gain  its  ob- 
jectives. 

Cambridge,  like  most  university  towns,  has 
always  been  divided  into  two  distinct  com- 
munities. There  is  an  academic  community  of 
students  and  professors  from  the  universities 
and  there  is  an  equally  large  community  of 
working  class  people.  Since  time  immemorial, 
the  two  have  agreed  to  live  apart  from  each 
other.  They  send  their  children  to  difTerent 
schools  when  possible;  they  are  represented  in 
City  Hall  by  difTerent  men;  and,  most  im- 
portant, they  live  in  difTerent  neighborhoods. 
But  as  the  universities  expand  and  housing 
U'ithin  the  academic  community  has  become 
harder  and  harder  to  find,  students  have  begun 
to  invade  the  normally  working  class  neighbor- 
borhoods  of  Cambridge.  The  influx  of  students 
in  the  i>ast  few  years  has  upset  drastically  the 


rent  scales  for  these  areas,  as  certain  landlords, 
well  aware  of  the  higher  incomes  these  students 
command,  have  raised  rents  on  their  property 
sometimes  as  much  as  100%.  A  newspaper  sur- 
vey showed  that  overall  rents  in  the  Boston 
area  have  increased  34%  since  1959.  This  in- 
crease is  considerably  higher  in  Cambridge.  The 
rent  hikes  have  created  resentment  among  stu- 
dents and  despair  among  the  long-time  residents 
of  Cambridge,  who,  unable  to  comi>ete  with  stu- 
dents, foresee  their  eventual  eviction. 

Cambridge  tenants,  (students  and  workers 
alike)  saw  the  need  for  some  kind  of  legislation 
controlling  rents,  but  when  they  tried  to  form 
a  common  front  against  their  landlords,  they 
ran  into  the  same  prejudices  and  distrusts  that 
have  characterized  their  relationship  in  the  past. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  working  class  people  re- 
sented the  students  for  invading  their  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  first  place  and  for  bringing  on 
the  rent  hikes.  Also,  they  rarely  distinguished 
the  students  from  their  universities,  which  have 
been  expanding  rapidly,  often  at  the  expense  of 
working-class  neighborhoods.  Students  were  not 
without     their     prejudices     either.     Radically 
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MIT,  the  wicked  wolf,  lures  an  innocent  Cam- 
bridge towards  her  destruction  in  a  cartoon 
which  appeared  in  a  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
publication. 

oriented,  for  the  most  part,  they  refused  to  work 
for  rent  control  through  government-sponsored 
programs  such  as  the  Model  Cities  Program  and 
the  Cambridge  Economic  Opportunity  Commit- 
tee, as  the  workers  were  doing. 

"LIBERAL"  vs.  ''RADICAL" 

As  a  result  of  their  differences,  the  advocates 
of  rent  control  divided  into  factions.  Though 
neither  of  the  groups  was  exclusive,  the  students 
rallied  around  the  Rent  Control  Campaign 
within    the    Cambridge    Pe«ce    and    Freedom 
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Party,  while  the  long-time  residents  of  Cam- 
bridge formed  the  Housing  Convention,  a  sub- 
organization  of  CEOC.  The  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  constantly  denounced  the  actions  of  the 
Housing  Convention  and  picketed  their  meet- 
ings. Both  organizations,  however,  submitted 
similar  proposals  for  rent-control  to  the  Cam- 
bridge City  Council  in  September,  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party  proposal  being  in  the  form 
of  an  initiative  referendum  while  the  Housing 
Convention's  proposal  being  in  the  form  of  a 
bill.  Both  proposed  pushing  back  rents  to 
January  1,  1968  and  limiting  rent  increases  to 
Bo  more  than  7%  i>er  year. 

While  tennants  were  divided,  the  real-estate 
interests  of  Cambridge  managed  to  exert  their 
unified  pressure,  with  great  success,  on  City 
Hall.  Both  proposals  were  voted  down. 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  two  proposals,  rent 
control  supporters  have  begun  to  look  for  new 
ways  of  promoting  their  cause.  They  will  prob- 

There  is  a  feeling  among  rent  control  advocates 
that  the  universities  are  conspiring  to  phase  out 
all  other  elements  in  Cambridge,  particularly 
working  class  people. 

ably  de-centralize  their  efforts  and  focus  their 
attentions  of  curbing  individual  landlords.  At- 
tempts are  already  underway  to  organize  unions 
among  the  tennants  of  certain  landlords  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  unfair- 
ness. By  refusing  to  pay  their  rents  en  f..asse» 
tennants  face  a  far  better  chance  of  improving 
conditions  than  a  single  tennant,  who  would 
most  certainly  be  evicted.  These  unions  may 
refuse  to  pay  their  rents  or  simply  pay  the  rent 
as  it  stood  a  year  ago,  before  the  landlord  raised 
it  100%.  Whatever  the  case,  they  may  obtain, 
through  their  unanimity  and  sheer  strength  of 
number,  what  they  failed  to  get  through  legis- 
lation. 

RECONCILED 

Ironically,  defeat  has  brought  the  rivaling 
factions  of  tennants  closer  together  and  there- 
fore strengthened  the  movement  as  a  whole.  In 
the  past  year,  workers  have  become  increas- 
ingly disenchanted  with  the  government  and 
government  organizations.  Also  the  struggle  of 
the  past  year  has  convinced  them  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  determination  of  certain  students  as 
well  as  their  alienation  from  the  universities 
they  attend.  In  fact,  an  overriding  fear  of  the 
universities  by  both  students  and  workers  has 
united  the  two  factions  more  than  any  good  in- 
tentions had  ever  succeeded  in  doing.  There  is 
a  feeling  among  rent-control  advocates  that  the 
universities  are  involved  in  a  conspiracy,  that 
because  of  their  desire  to  create  an  homoge- 
nous environment  devoted  solely  to  academic 
pursuits  and  research,  the  schools  are  conspir- 
ing to  phase  out  all  other  elements  of  Cam- 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 
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The  StuHgait  Ballet 


Terpsichore  Upstaged 

By  HARRIET  UPLANDS 

Fine  ballet  must  perhaps  be  in  some  way  dramatic  and 
compelling,  (this  may  or  may  not  involve  a  definite  plot);  it 
is  not  a  superfluous  pretty  cloud  of  cliche  movements  fitted  to 
banal  music.  John  Cranko's  Eug^ene  Onegin,  recently  performed 
in  Boston  by  his  Stuttgart  Ballet,  is  a  dramatic  ballet  in  its  ex- 
plicit purpose  of  expressing  through  dancing  the  story  of  cer- 
tain characters  in  a  flowing,  absorbing  spectacle.  However,  it  is 
also  a  dramatic  ballet  in  the  aforementioned  sense — in  the 
lyricism  of  movements  dramatic  and  meaningful  by  them- 
selves. The  pure,  simple  movements  that  never  become  an  acro- 
batic or  frothy  blur,  that  seem  to  coincide  so  perfectly  with  the 
possibilities  the  music  creates  each  moment,  have  their  own 
intensity  apart  from  the  story. 

However,  Cranko's  efforts  are  perhaps  explicitly  concen- 
trated on  best  exploiting  the  different  possibilities  of  his 
story.  The  dancing  of  the  corps  de  ballet  is  light  and  charming 

. not  banal  and  not  extraordinary.  One's  attention  is  focused 

on  the  pas  de  deux  and  solos  of  the  main  characters.  The  corps 
de  ballet  is  never  allowed  to  get  carried  away  with  itself,  to 
momentarily  take  over  the  play  with  "pure  dance,"  (as  it  does 
in  the  beautiful  street  scenes  in  Ash  ton's  Romeo  and  Juliet). 
Almost  all  trace  of  the  divertissement  is  expelled,  we  don't 
even  have  the  usual  three  privileged  members  of  the  corps  de 
ballet  that  receive  extra  solos  as  the  ballerina's  three  girlfriends. 

Restrained   and  Blase 

And  Cranko  excels  in  expressive  choreography  for  his 
main  characters.  A  certain  movement  will  form  the  core  of  a 
scene,  perfectly  expressing  its  dramatic  significance.  Amidst 
the  light,  delicate,  tiny-stepped  dancing  of  Olga  and  the  corps 
de  ballet  of  young  girls  during  the  first  act,  Eugene  Onegin 
enters,  restrained  and  blase,  with  start  fourth  position  turns 
and  arabesques.  Tatania's  movements  are  more  serious,  simple, 
and  deliberated  than  those  of  her  more  flirtatious  cousin  Olga, 
more  adagio  than  allegro.  Her  maturity  together  with  a  tender 
dependence  on  her  husband  is  expressed  in  stately  leaps  and 
slightly  off  balance,  off  rhythm  poses.  And  in  her  pas  de  deux 
"With  Onegin  she  becomes  completely  passionate  and  expansive. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  a  more  extreme  example  of 
Cranko's  gift  for  dramatic  ballet  and  unfortunately  ordinary 
work  with  the  corps.  When  it's  a  matter  of  little  dramatic  erup- 
tions of  a  few  townspeople,  interesting,  special  movements  may 
occur,  but  when  working  with  the  entire  corps  de  ballet,  the 
result  is  usually  standard  movements  and  formations,  (i.e.  in 
and  out  of  a  large  circle.)  In  Eugene  Onegin  they  were  used 
less  frequently,  and  the  two  largest  corps  were  in  the  ball- 
room, where  at  least  the  starting  point  of  certain  traditional 
dances  is  possible.  Luckily,  the  technique  of  every  corps  de 
ballet  members  is  so  extraordinarily  perfect  that  they  really 
can't  help  but  look  special  even  in  ordinary,  dull  movements. 
However  they  do  detract  from  the  intensity  of  what  is  in  the 
solos  and  pas  de  deux — truly  original,  lyrical  ballet.  It  was  as 

''The  quick,  witty  exchanges  of  insult  and  pun 
in  Shakespeare's  comedy  are  appropriately  re- 


By  GEORGE  KAHN 

The  newest  and  possibly  most  fantastic  Beatle  rumor  ever 
to  develop  has  just  arrived  and  it  may  just  be  true.  An  article 
in  the  Michigan  Daily  stated  that  Paul  McCartney  is  dead  and 
has  been  dead  for  three  years.  This  article  was  followed  up  in 
the  Harvard  Crimson,  and  now  the  rumor  is  being  discussed 
throughout  the  Boston  area,  if  not  throughout  the  country. 

The  way  the  story  goes  is  that  Paul  died  in  a  car  crash 
before  Sgt.  Pepper's  was  started,  and  the  Beatles,  instead  of 
releasing  the  information,  found  a  person  from  Scotland  that 
looked  like  McCartney.  His  n.ame  was  William  Campbell,  and 
he  became  the  new  Paul  Mc- 


Cartney,   the    one    we've    been 
hearing  for  the  last  three  years. 

This  idea  is  implausible  but 
not  impossible.  There  is  enough 
information  derived  from  the 
last  four  Beatle  albums  to 
make    Paul's    death    a    possi 


in 
Nolhing  to  say  but  what  a 

day  how's  your  boy  been 
Nothing  to  do  its  up  to  you 

(directed  to  the  new  Paul) 
I've  got  nothing  to  say  but 

its   OK." 


bility.     Below     is     a     list     of    — And    the    last    "Day    In    the 


Staged  in  a  refined  balletic  karate* 

if  even  after  the  most  exquisite,  meaningful  Pa^  ^df^;J^"^;  >^„^ 
choreographer  felt  obliged  to  remind  us,  in  an  offhand  fashion, 
of  the  town  and  citizens  of  Padua. 

Contrasting    Sisters 

The  choreographic  possibilities  offered  by  the  contrasting 
personalities  of  Bianca  and  Kate,  the  contrasting  relation^^^^^^^^ 
of  Bianca-Lucentio,  Petruchio-Kate    have  b<^^"  completely  dis- 
covered  Bianca's  solos  are  an  easy  flow  of  delicate,  l^gp^' g^^ce; 
fCrsteps;  these  most  perfect  balletic  movements  are  jusl  right 
for   expressing    a    young   girl's    delight   m   herself,    (she   even 
throws   down  the   gifts  admirers  have   given   her  in   order  to 
eracefullv  pick  them  up)    Kate  is  all   wound  up  m  an  awk- 
ward   stiff,  Genetic  knot;  she  is  too  much  *«/ .^«;;*;"^^»j;^/4^; 
sion   for   her  movements   to  be   anything   by   jerky.   Both   slie 
and  Petruchio  are  rebellious  and  cynieal  toward  polite  s^^^^ 
but  he  is  free    full  of  exuberant,  self-confident  bravado,  wmie 
Kate  can  only  defensively  try  to  persecute   her  enen^ies^  Her 
pas  de  deux  with  Petruchio  never  seemed  to  have  the  o^sy.  gay 
allegro  quality  of  those  between  Lucentio  and  Bianca    (the  first 
duet  of  the  latter  is  a  mannerly  dancing  1^/son)    but  their  ada 
gios  become  more  and  more  lyrical  and  Pf ^Monate  r«th^^  ^han 
flailing  battles.  Until  then  Kate's  habitual  position  is  a  reoei 
lious  staff  turned         stride,  with  no  arm  movements  at  all. 

Th^  csnmrise  humor    the  quick  witty  exchanges  of  insult 

and  ^n  S'^hTkespeaTe's  eom^y  «i^«PTPf ,\feU^^^^^^^ 
a  refined  balletic  karate  in  which  P^^ruchios  attempts  to  ^ub 
due  Kate,  and  her  defensive  foils,   allow  them  to  trap  eacn 
other  in  delightfully  unexpected  positions. 

The  technical  quality  of  the  ^^"cing  hj^^^f  jS^T^^ 
perfect.  The  dancers,  especially  .prisma  ballerinas  J udUh  ^ 
^d  Marcia  Haydee  possess  an  i^cred  ble  Pfc^^^nce  /vtn  wne 
standing   f  JJ^  ^  ^^.^J^^^^^jfo  t^uto"  he  ma^%fnce'r";%ach 

^r^m^^m^^d  •  a^Tnrf  g^nn^^^^^^    T^.^e^TX^as^^noner ^/^^e 
often  lacking  in  classical  male  dancers^  IssociaTed  wUh  bal letl 

in  their  dancing,  they  had  no  need  of  such  devices. 


most  of  the  information  de 
rived  from  the  four  albums.  A 
large  amount  of  this  informa- 
tion comes  from  the  Harvard 
Crimson,  David  Stang  and 
Robbie  Seidman.  Pull  out  your 
Beatles  albums  and  follow 
along: 

Sgt.    Pepper's    Lonely    Hearts 
Club  Band 
The  Cover 

—  The  cover  is  a  burial 
scene — Paul's  burial. 

— A  hand  is  shown  above 
Paul's  head.  This  is  a  symbol 
of  death. 

— Look  at  the  wax  figures  of 
the  Beatles.  George  and  John 
are  smiling,  Ringo  is  very  sad, 
and  Paul  is  trying  to  comfort 
him  as  if  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
seems. 

Inside  Cover — Paul  wears  a 
patch  on  his  arm  reading 
O.  P.  D.  (Officially  Pronunced 
Dead).  This  is  the  English 
equivalent  of  Dead  On  Arrival 
(D.  O.  A.) 

Insert — The  hand  of  the  pic- 
ture of  Sgt.  Pepper  at  the  top 
of  the  page  appears  directly 
above  Paul's  picture  below, 
again  referring  to  the  symbol 
Oif  death. 

Back  Cover — George,  John 
and  Ringo  face  us  while  Paul's 
back  is  turned. 

The  Songs — The  opening 
song  is  an  introduction  to  an 
•'act  you've  known  for  all 
these  years."  And  yet  there  is 
a  special  introduction  for  the 
lead  singer  (Paul).  He's  in- 
troduced not  as  Paul,  but  Billy 
Shears  (the  real  name  of  Paul 
No!  2  is  William  Campbell). 
— "Good  Morning,  Good  Morn- 
ing": 

"Nothing   to  do   to  save  his 
(Paul's)   life  call  his  wife 


Life"  of  Paul  McCartney: 
"He  blew  his  mind  out  in  a 

car 
He    didn't     notice    that     the 

lights    had    changed 
A  crowd  of  people  stood  and 

stared 
They'd  seen  his  face  before 
Nobody  was  really  sure 
If  he  was  from  the  House  of 

Lords." 


'Taul  wears  a  potch  on 
his  arm  reading  O.P.D. 
(Officially  Pronounced 
Dead) 


"He 
car.' 


blew 
(?) 


his   mind    out    in   a 


\ii 


MAGICAL  MYSTERY  TOUR 

Cover — Paul  (the  walrus) 
is  dressed  in  black  while  the 
other  three  are  in  white.  Paul 
is  positioned  like  C*hrist  at  the 
crucifiction.  "Walrus"  i  s 
Greek   for  corpse. 

Booklet — "Away  in  the  sky, 
beyond  the  clouds,  live  4  or  5 
Magicians." 

The  group  had  four  members 
and  now  a  fifth  has  been  add- 
end due  to  the  death  of  McCart- 
ney. 

— "The  story  begins  on  Page 
7  .  .  .  or  8  .  .  ."  The  story 
really  starts  on  page  seven. 
Page  eight  is  a  oidure  of  a 
dinner,  ix)ssibly  representing 
the  La.st  Supper  (following  the 
Christ    theory). 

— On  Page  five  Paul  is  again 
dressed  as  a  walrus,  again  in 
black,  again  in  a  crucifiction 
position. 

— On  Page  eighteen  at  the 
bottom  there  is  a  hand  above 


Paul's  head,  again  showing  the 
symbol  of  death. 

— On  Page  twenty-three 
John,  George  and  Ringo  are 
wearing  red  carnations  while 
Paul  has  a   black  one. 

— On  Page  twenty-four  there 
is   a   hand   above   Paul's   head, 
again    the   symbol    of   death. 
The   Songs 

— The  "Magical  Mystery 
Tour"  can  be  the  experience 
after  death: 

"Roll    up    roll    up     for    the 
mystery    tour 

I've    got   an    invitation 

To   make   a   reservation 

The  Magical  Mystery  tour  is 
waiting    to    take    you    away." 

— "The  Fool  on  the  Hill"  is 

to    the 
like 


re^ 


Paul,    and    this 

Christ      image.      Paul, 

Christ,  as  a  martyr. 

— In       "Strawberry       Fields 
Forever"    you     can     distinctly 
hear  the  words  "I  bury  Paul'* 
(Continued   on   Page   6) 


SPEND  SPRING  SEMESTER 

IN  ISRAEL 

At  Tel  Aviv  University 

January  27- July  26, 1970 
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in  COnCERT  FOR 


TRANSCENDENTAL  MEDITATIONS 

OS  fought  by 

Mohorishi  Mohesh  Yogi 

A  lecture  by  Mr.  Jerry  Joryls,  Notional  Director  of  SIMS,  .ponsored 
by  Morvrd  University's  Internotional  Meditotion  Society.  Lowell 
Ucture  H.II.  Mondoy,  October  27,  8:00  P.M.    Admission  Free. 


COURSES 

(INSTRUCTIONI  GIVEN  IN  ENGLISH): 

•  Hebrew  Language 

•  Bible  Studies 

•  Modern  Hebrew  Literature 

•  Israel's  Political  Structure 

•  Sociology  of  Israel 

•  Sociology  of  the  Arab  Village 

•  And  Others 

COST  $1615  (INCLUDES): 

•  Round  -Trip  Air  Transportation 

•  Academic  Tuition 

•  Dormitory 

•  Two  Meals  Daily 

•  Medical  Insurance 

•  Organized  Trip  Through  Israel 

•  Free  Optional  Stop-Over  in  Europe 


IN  ADDITION: 

•  Work  in  Kibbutzim 

•  Field  Trips 

•  Archaeological  Expeditons 

•  Meeting  Israeli  Personali- 
ties 

ACCREDITATION: 

•  15  Academic  Credits 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
WRITE  TO: 

U.  of  Maryland  Semester  in 
Israel  at  Tel  Aviv  University 

515  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  HA  1  4120 


Roberts   Center   at   Boston 

College  •  Friday  November  7 
I  0  8:30  P.M.»Tickets-$2.00, 

$3.00,  $4.00  •  Tickets  on 

sale  at  McElroy  Commons, 
I  Boston  College  •  Boston 
I  After  Dark  •  Headquarters 
i  East  •  True  •  Krackcrjacks 

•  New  Directions  •  Freaque 
'  Boutique  •  Stop,  Look  &  Lis- 
I  ten  in  Concord  •  and  at  all 

agencies  •  Proceeds  to  BC  ' 
Social  Committee 

From  P.  Ballantine  &  Sons- 
'  proud  brewers  of  Beer  and 
i  Ale  since  1840. 


Produced  by  Music  Productions  for 
Nortn  American  Entertainment^ 
^.    *    ".    Corporation.  // 
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THE     JUSTICE 


October  21,  T969 


"Presumed  Dead" 


Daily  Net  Losses 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

at  the  end  of  Uie  song  when  it's 
played    at    forty-five    RPM. 

THE  BEATLES 
Picture  Insert 

— The  picture  of  Paul  at  the 
top  of  the  page  in  a  bath  give^ 
the  impression  that  his  head 
has  been   splattered  open. 

— There  is  a  picture  of  the 
middle  right  side  of  a  street 
scene.  Two  people  stand  there, 
and  their  heads  can't  be  seen. 
The  sidewalk  is  splattered  with 
something. 

— There  is  a  picture  at  the 
bottom  left  of  a  person  who 
looks  something  like  Paul.  This 
is  supposedly  an  early  picture 
of  William  Campbell.  He  does 
look  like  Paul,  but  Paul  never 
wore   glasses. 

The  Songs 

—In  "Glass  Onion"  John 
comes  out  and  tells  us: 

•*I  told  you  about  the  walrus 

and    me — man 
You  know  that  we're  as  close 

as  can   be — man 
Well  here's  another  clue  for 

you  all 
The     walrus     (corpse)     was 

Paul." 
—  'Tm   .so  Tired"   'tells  us: 
"You'd  say  I'm  putting  you 

on 
But   its    no   joke,    it's  doing 

me  harm 
You   know  I    can't  sleep,    I 

can't   stop    by   brain 
You  know  its  three  weeks, 

I'm   going  insane 
You   know   I'd   give   you   ev- 
erything I  got  for  a  little 

piece  of  mind." 
—"Blackbird"       could       be 
considered    a   song  by   the  old 
McCartney  to  the  new  one: 

"Take    these    broken    wings 

and  learn  to  fly 
All  your  life 
You   were   only   waiting  for 

this  moment  to  arise." 
— "Don't    Pass    Me     By"     is 
Ring's  tribute  to  Paul: 

"I'm    sorry    that    I    doubted 

you 
I  was  .so   unfair 
You   were   in   a  car   crash 
And   you   lost   your    hair" 


—In  "Helter  Skelter"  the 
"Everyone  of  them  knew 
that  as  the  time  went  by 
they'd  get  a  little  bit  older  and 
a  little  bit  slower."  This  rofers 
to  Paul.  He  only  got  a  little 
bit  older  because  he  became  a 
little  bit  slower  (he  got  in  a 
car   accident). 

"Take  thi^  brother,  may 
serve  you  well."  This  refers 
to  the  new  Paul,  the  offering 
of  a  new  position  that  did 
serve    him    well. 


"Once  there  was  a  way 
To  get  back  home 

Sleep  pretty  darling,  do  not 
cry 

Oh,  you're  gonna  carry  that 
weight 

Carry    that    weight    a    lont! 
time." 


Paul  McCartney  or 

William  Campbell. 

— And  Paul's  final  farewell 
in  "Good  Night:" 

Good  night  everybody 
Everybody  everywhere 
Goodnight." 

ABBEY   ROAD 


The  Cover — Here  is  the  clin- 
cher. Abbey  Road,  besides  be- 
ing a  recording  studio,  is  also 
a  graveyard;  the  graveyard  in 
which  Brian  Epstein  was  bu- 
ried. And  here  we  have  tlie 
four  Beatles  walking  across 
the  street  away  from  the  ceme- 
tery. Tliere's  John  dressed  like 
God.  There's  Ringo  dressed 
like  an  undertaker.  There's  Paul 

"^w  were  in  a  car  crash 
And  you  lost  your  hair/^ 


reason    is    given    for    covering 
up  Paul's  death: 

"Well    do     you,    don't     you 
want  me  to  make  you 

I'm    coming    down    fast    but 
don't   let   me   break   you." 

'Hiey  were  afraid  that  he 
news  of  Paul's  death  would 
c"  troy  the  group,  so  thoy 
covered  over  the  fact  by  get- 
ting a  new  Paul.  In  this  way, 
Paul   didn't   break   them. 

— Harrison  makes  his  srtatc- 
m«r>f    in    «'Savoy    T-jffle." 

"You   know   that   what   you 
eat  you  are 

But     what     is     sweet,    now 
turns  to   sour — 

We  all  know  Obla-BIa-Da 
Da 

But  can  you  show  me  where 
you  are?  .  .  .** 

— "Revolution  9"  can  be 
taken  as  tribute  to  Paul,  a 
musical  collage  of  the  feeling 
and  horror  received  from 
Paul's  death.  Number  nine  is 
the  dp"*^  number.  And  there 
are  two  very  important 
spoken   lines: 


dressed  in  a  loose  g-ey  suit 
which  could  be  u.9ed  on  a 
corpse  about  to  be  buried. 
There's  George  dressed  like 
a  graved iggor  in  jeans  and  a 
work  shirt.  "Hiey  are  all  walk- 
ing in  step  except  Paul.  And 
Paul  has  no  shoes  on  (just  like 
a  corpse  about  to  be  buried.) 

The  Songs 

—"Come  Together"  is  fill- 
ed with  images  that  relate  to 
the  dead  Paul: 

"He  wear  no  shoe  shine" 

"He  got  walrus  gum-boot" 

"He  says  one  and  one  and 
one  iiS  three"  (the  three  re- 
maining Beatles) 

*  Got  to  be  good  looking 
cause  he's  so  hard  to  see" 

"Ck>me  together  right  now 
over  me."  (This  seems  to  re- 
fer to  a  funeral  reception) 

— "Golden  SlumJaers"  and 
"Carry  That  Weight"  also  re- 
fer to  Paul: 


Paul  can  never  get  back 
home,  but  he  is  trying  to  com- 
fort us.  And  it  is  the  Be»atles 
that  have  been  carrying  the 
weight  of  Paul's  death  for  so 
long. 

There  are  some  facts  which 
can't  be  disputed  in  the  list, 
but  many  are  based  on  circum- 
stantial evidence.  The  Beatles 
have  always  been  known  for 
their  love  of  throwing  in  state- 
ments which  seem  to  point  to 
something  but  really  don't  lead 
to  anything.  But  would  they 
spend  three  years  and  four  al- 
bums trying  to  trick  us  into 
believing  that  Paul  is  dead? 

It  must  have  been  quite  a 
magic  trick  to  find  a  person 
who  looked  like  Paul  on  such 
short  notice.  Not  only  did  he 
have  to  look  like  Paul,  but  he 
had  to  be  able  to  play  the  bass, 
the  piano,  sing  and  compose. 
This  is  quite  a  tall  order,  and 
it  seems  pretty  unbelievable 
that  the  Beatles  or  William 
Campbell    could    carry    it   off. 

The  problem  then  is  to  find 
the  reason  for  all  these  death 
images.  Does  Paul  want  this 
aura  of  death  to  surround  him? 
Does  he  imagine  himself  as  a 
Christ  figure?  There  is  no  mo- 
tive for  this  idea. 

Possibly  this  is  all  a  lead-in 
to  some  great  religious  move- 
ment the  Beatles  have  been 
planning.  Paul  and  John  have 
always  shown  outspoken  views 
about  God,  and  they  may  be 
planning  to  use  their  power 
which,  as  John  has  said,  is  big- 
ger than  CJhrist's.  If  this  is 
the  case,  then  the  Beatles  have 
done  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  compl-ex  introductions  in 
the  hisitory  of  religion. 


Or  possibly  this  is  all  the  fig- 
ment of  some  student's  imag- 
ination. Why  tie  togetl..  a 
black  carnation  and  a  hand 
above  a  head?  The  evidence  is 
all  there,  but  is  it  compiled 
under  the  right  heading?  It 
seems  that  for  the  moment  at 
least,  only  the  Beatles  knows 
for  sure. 


Soc*  Seeks  Suggestions 


dent  representatives  will 
present  plans  to  reduce  class 
sizes  and  to  increase  student- 
faculty  contact  at  an  Octo- 
ber 31  department  meeting. 

Representatives  Rob  Lev- 
in '72,  Rick  Punzo  '71,  Bob 
Weiser  '71  and  Jane  Free- 
man '70  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  increasing  en- 
rollment i  n  department 
courses  as  well  the  number 
of  sociology  concentrators. 
Because  of  the  current  fi- 
nancial crisis  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  number  of  faculty 
has  not  been  increased 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  growing  department. 
The  result,  according  to  the 


Reorgi 


representatives,  has  been 
an  inability  to  establish  con- 
tacts between  faculty  and 
students. 

Plans  to  alleviate  these 
problems  will  center  around 
three  major  questions:  1. 
Should  more  courses  be  lim- 
ited in  enrollment,  and  if  so, 
how?  2.  Should  the  number 
of  concentrators  be  limited? 
3.  Should  undergraduate 
colloquia  be  organized  along 
lines  similar  to  those  held 
by  graduate  students? 

Suggestions  and  com- 
ments are  needed,  contact 
Gail  Duane  (ground  floor 
PearLman)  Deadline  Oct.  28 


BILL'S  TRADING  POST 

23S   NEWTON  STREET,  WALTMAM 

Just  a  little  bit  different 

brie  «  kroct,  iiM^  furniture,  ontiques,  desks,  lomps,  choirs,  bookcoses 

open  from  1-9 


AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Fees  On  Cycles 

All  Type  inso  Agency,  int 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

894-2250 


(Continued  from  Pa^e  1) 

Associate  Professor  of  Biologry  Atilla  O. 
Klein  believes  students  have  earned  the  right 
to  have  EPC  representatives.  He  noted  that  the 
four-course  load,  the  pass-fail  option,  and  the 
exemption  from  freshman  Einglish  Composition 
are  such  innovations.  Owing  to  its  efforts  then, 
the  Student-Faculty  EPC  merits  a  merger  with 
the  Faculty  EPC.  This  merger,  Klein  said, 
would  also  eliminate  the  present  duplication  of 
work  between  the  two  committees. 

Open  Elections 

Klein  (was  a  member  of  the  ad  hoc  group, 
and  who  is  also  an  EPC  member)  endorsed  the 
election  by  the  full  faculty  of  its  EPC  repre- 
sentatives. As  opposed  to  the  present  depart- 
mental appointment  of  members,  "the  elected 
process  places  more  of  a  responsibility  on  the 
faculty  for  thinking  about  educational  policy." 

'^People  who  get  elected  to  things  are  no>t 
necessarily  the  most  innovative/'  asserted  Pro- 
fcsor  of  Economics  Joseph  S.  Berliner.  Al- 
though he  supports  the  proposal  (he  too  was  an 
ad  hoc  participant),  he  feels  that  ''new  ven- 
tures" must  continue  to  originate  from  in- 
formal, interested  groups.  He  cited  as  examples 
the  student  urban  studies  proposal  and  the 
linguistics  program  initiated  by  a  group  of  pro- 
fessors. 

"My  main  point  is  the  University  can't  be 
more  innovative  than  its  faculty  and  students. 
No  elected  EPC  can  be  expected  to  be  an 
engine  for  academic  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment. What  the  EPC  can  do  is  to  provide  a 
machinery  for  the  evaluation  of  proposed  aca- 
demic changes." 

The  main  objection  concerning  the  ad  hoc 
proposal  was  to  the  ad  hoc  group's  procedure. 
Professor  of  Economics  Richard  S.  Weckstein 
criticized  the  faculty  group  for  failing  to  con- 
sult the  Faculty  Senate  before  acting.  An  EPC 
reform  proposal  was  already  before  the  Senate 
when  the  ad  hoc  group  met.  "This  is  the  mark 
of  a  university  that's  flying  off  in  all  directions 
at  once." 

Weckstein,  nevertheless,  favors  the  ad  hoc 
proposals.  ITie  present  EPC  "couldn't  be  less 
eflecUve  .  .  .  it's  a  disaster.** 


Rent  Control 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

bridge,  particularly  working  class  people  In 
arguing  their  case  of  a  conspiracy,  they  point 
out  that  since  the  early  60's,  neither  Harvard 
or  MIT  has  seriously  attempted  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  its  graduate  students,  causing 
them  to  compete  for  a  limited  number  of  apart- 
ments with  the  regular  residents  of  Cambridge 
Regardless  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  con^ 
spiracy,  the  threat  it  implies  has  rallied  the 
students  and  working  class  people  together, 
the  students  fearing  the  consequence  of  such 
a  conspiracy  no  less  than  the  workers. 

If  the  case  of  the  Marchetti  family  \s  any  in- 
dication of  the  rent-control  struggle's  new  com- 
plexion, then  advocates  of  the  movement  may 
mdeed  have  found  the  unity  they  need  for  suc- 
cess. Marchetti,  a  disabled  worker  and  the 
father  of  eight,  faced  eviction  from  his  Cam- 
bridge apartment.  He  had  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  find  another  apartment  with  a  similar  rent. 
On  the  night  of  his  impending  eviction,  he  con- 
tacted the  Peace  and  Freedom  party  and  mem- 
bers of  that  organization  took  to  the  streets  in 
order  to  inform  the  people  in  Marchetti's  neigh- 
borhood of  the  eviction.  When  a  team  of  movers 
came  to  the  Marchetti's  the  next  morning   they 

;^oi?,  ?  ^'''^"/*  ^^  several  hundred  Cambridge 
residents  --  students,  workers,  hippies  —  block- 
ing their  entrance.  The  residents  did  not  allow 
the  movers  to  proceed  until  another  apartment 
had  been  found  for  the  Marchetti's. 

Rent  strikes,  tennant  unions  and  attempts  to 
fL^^tl-  .evictions  are  replacing  the  proposals 
for  legislation  which  characterized  last  year's 
struggle.  Now  that  City  Hall  has  expressed  its 
opposition  to  rent-control,  and  the  universities 
their  indifference,  people  are  beginning  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Although  such 
actions  are  more  dangerous,  so  far  they  have 
also  proved  to  be  much  more  effective. 
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Debate 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

suits  of  our  Vietnam  misadven- 
ture four  centuries  ago.  If  one 
looks  at  Ch.  3  of  The  Prince 
one  can  see  that  the  only  way 
v/e  could  have  *'won"  in  Viet- 
nam was  to  do  precisely  the 
opposite  of  what  we  did:  you 
cannot  win  foreign  territory  to 
your  influence  no  matter  how 
large  your  army,  if  the  peas- 
ants are  against  you,  and  the 
only  way  to  win  the  peasants 
is  to  liquidate  their  native 
rulers,  who  are  in  fact  their 
most  obvious  enemies.  Instead 
wc  have  spent  years  liquidat- 
ing the  peasants  while  trying 
desperately  to  shore  up  one 
phoney  government  after  an- 
other. If  Vietnam  meant  that 
much  to  us — and  I  don't  agree 
that  it  does  or  did — it  would 
have  made  much  more  sense  to 
shoot  10,000  government  offi- 
cials and  maybe  50,000  land- 
lords (rents  on  agricultural 
land  go  as  high  as  80%  of  prod- 
uce in  some  areas)  and  we 
could  have  called  the  place  our 
own  as  early  at  1965.  But  no, 
we  have  now  killed  many  times 
60,000  people,  nearly  all  peas- 
ants, and  many  of  them  for  no 
reason  except  that  our  methods 
of  fighting  are  so  clumsy  and 
wasteful,  and  we  are  no  closer 
to  having  our  way  there  than 
we  ever  were. 

But  as  a  final  note,  let  me 
take  up  Prof.  Sacks'  challenge. 
The  only  reason  Vietnam 
could  happen  at  all  is  because 
we  have  seen  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury the  appearance  of  what  I 
call  the  **totalist"  state,  the 
state  that  feels  it  has  an  abso- 
lute  claim   on  the   cooperation 


and  service  of  its  citizens  (its 
subjects,  really)  in  any  adven- 
ture its  rulers  conceive  of,  no 
matter    how    dangerous,    how 
grotesquely    unrelated   to    real 
national  interests  (if  there  are 
such    things)    as  perceived    by 
those  citizens.  The  totalist  state 
differs    from    the    totalitarian 
state  in  that  it  has  to  huckster 
its  policies  and  deceive  its  citi- 
zens, of  course,  since  it  cannot 
just  drive  them  into  battle.  But 
in  the  very  act  of  huckstering 
it  subtly  changes  its  own  pol- 
icies   and    converts    them    into 
simulacra  of  its  own  dishonest 
rhetoric,   with   the   result    that 
its    battlefield    operations    be- 
come so  much  more  messy  and 
obscene.  A  policy  war  should 
be  a  chess  game,  with  no  room 
for  hatred  and  little  for  fear; 
but   in  selling  this  policy  war 
to  the  country  the  government 
made  sure  that  hatred  and  fear 
became  the  prime  incentives  to 
fight,  and  so  now  citizens,  con- 
gressmen,    and     the     military 
have  become  hypnotized  by  de- 
lusions   about    national    honor, 
victory    and    defeat,    and    the 
communist    menace,     none     of 
which  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  marginal  and  very  precise 
tactical   gains   and  losses   of   a 
real    policy    war.    So    then,    if 
Prof.  Sacks  is  willing  I  will  de- 
bate him  any  time  he  likes  on 
this  question:  To  what  lengths 
may  a  government  go  in  lying, 
cheating,    fabricating    evidence 
and  falsifying  news  to  cajole  or 
coerce   public   cooperation   and 
consent  to  overseas  policies  and 
policy  wars  that  are  beyond  the 
talent    of    that    government   to 
bring  to  a  desired  conclusion? 
Douglas  Stewart 
Classics  Dept. 


Pols 


Councillor  Coyle,  Anyone? 


.by  Jon  Quint. 


Steve  Coyle  is  now  a  winner,  but  his  new  found  victory  has  lost  its  sweetness.  Coyle  sur- 
prised many  two  weeks  ago  when  he  came  in  fifth,  ahead  of  an  incumbent,  in  the  Waltham 
Councillor-at-Large  primary.  His  position,  very  close  even  to  third,  assures  him  of  election 
three  weeks  from  today. 

Now  Coyle  isn't  so  happy  about  the  prospects  of  winning,  although  of  course  he  would  never 
think  of  stopping.  His  drive  for  office  still  overpowers  the  harsh  realities  he  faces  in  his  cam- 
paign, so  he  perserveres.  However,  his  opinions  and  quick  observations  are  more  cynical  and 
tingled  with  repulsion  than  before. 

In  an  interview  in  Kutz,  between  tea  to  cure  some  cloudy  headiness,  and  felicitations  of 
other    students,    Coyle   let    his  — — • 


style  go  to  work 

Primary-Schmimary 

The    fact  that   there   was    a 
primary    didn't   help    him.    He 


Momtorium      Senate  Election 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Cambridge  Jamboree 

In  Cambridge  that  afternoon, 
students  from  Harvard,  Tufts, 
Brandeis,  as  well  as  various 
area  high  schools,  gathered  on 
the  Common  to  listen  to  Nobel 
Prize  winner  George  Wald  of 
Harvard.  Wald  urged  the 
crowd  to  action: 

"Whatever  you  do  now,  do  it 
in  the  name  of  America.  Don't 
leave  patriotism  to  the  Nean- 
derthals. We'll  save  America  by 
making  it  decent  again,  by 
making  it  a  more  decent  thmg 
than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

After  the  Wald  speech,  those 
assembled  on  Cambridge  Com- 
mon began  to  march  to  Boston 
Common,  meeting  with  groups 
from  Boston  University,  North- 
eastern, and  other  schools  on 
the  way.  The  Boston  Common 
crowd  swelled  to  about  100,000 
as  the  marchers  arrived  be- 
tween 3  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Principal  speaker  on  the 
Common  was  South  Dakota 
Senator  George  McGovern, 
long-time  opponent  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  He 
called  for  immediate  with- 
drawal of  troops  and  for  dedi- 
cation to  the  fight  against  do- 
mestic ills. 


Judiciaiy 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

out  last  spring,  which  Presi- 
dent Abram  opposed.  That 
plan  would  set  up  a  judiciary 
of  five  students,  four  faculty 
and  two  administrators.  It 
would  be  apportioned  into 
three  courts:  one  consisting 
of  the  five  students;  one  with 
the  five  students  and  four 
faculty ;  and  one  consisting  of 
all  eleven  members,  whose 
function  would  be  to  decide 
which  of  the  courts  would 
try  a  particular  case.  The 
Faculty  Senate  approved  the 
plan  but  no  general  faculty 
vote  was  taken. 

Squireisms 
David  F.  Squire,  Vice 
President  for  Student  Af- 
fairs, commenting  on  the 
Council's  boycott  of  the  ju- 
diciary, stated  that  "The 
President  would  welcome 
participation  of  the  students, 
but  the  judiciary  will  deal 
where  necessary  with  ju- 
dicial matters,  with  or  with- 
out students,  until  such  time 
'  as  there  is  a  permanent  ju- 
diciary/' Mr.  Squire  pointed 
out  that  President  Abram 
has  asked  the  faculty  to 
elect  new  faculty  representa- 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
spective   schools,   except   for 
the  Senator-at-Large,  who  is 
elected  by  the  whole  faculty. 

The  candidates  are  Robert 
Binstock  and  David  Gil  for 
the  Heller  School;  Helen  Co- 
dere,  Neil  Friedman,  Melvyn 
Schnall,  Sidney  Steelier, 
Richard  Weckstein,  and  Irv- 
ing Zola  for  the  School  of 
Social  Science;  Saul  G.  Coh- 
en, Robert  Lange,  John  Low- 
enstein,  Herbert  Oberlander, 
and  Hugo  Rossi  for  the 
School  of  Science;  and  Rob- 
ert Littnian,  Susan  Staves, 
and  Harold  Weisberg  for  the 
School  of  Humanities.  The 
candidates  of  the  School  of 
Creative  Arts  are  Gerald 
Bernstein,  Kenneth  H.  Gold- 
en, and  John  F.  Mathews; 
and  the  at-large  candidates 
are  Kenneth  Kustin,  Hugh 
Pendleton,  and  John  P. 
Roche. 

This  year,  in  an  attempt  to 
more  representation  of  non- 
tenured  faculty,  there  is  a  re- 
quirement that  at  least  four, 
but  no  more  than  eight  of  the 
new  Senators  must  be  as- 
sistant professors. 

The  new  Senate  will  elect 
a  n^w  Chairman  and  four- 
member  Council.  The  new 
Faculty  Senate  should  be  in 
operation  by  October  30. 

Until  then,  according  to 
Politics  Professor  Roy  C. 
Macridis,  who  is  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
"really  can  do  nothing."  Re- 
cently they  have  discussed 
the  EPC  and  the  Judiciary, 
but  do  not  expect  to  pass  any 
resolutions  until  November. 

Harriers 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

to     enable     the     harriers     to 
squeak  past  B.  U. 

Brandeis'  distance  men 
should  have  their  best  season 
ever  against  an  extremely 
tough  schedule,  Levine  said. 
They  achieved  their  best  times 
Saturday.  The  only  regret 
Levine  has  is  that  he  took  his 
team  out  for  Chinese  food  last 
night  to  celebrate  as  part  of 
a  bet  that  he  had  with  them. 

tives  to  serve  with  Chair- 
man Schottland  on  the  tem- 
porary judiciary.  One  of  the 
Student  Council's  chief  com- 
plaints against  the  tempo- 
rary judiciary  has  been  that 
the  faculty  members  of  the 
panel  were  arbitrarily  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 


But  their   "working  out"  isn't  out  an  ad  saying:  "I'm  no  long- 
Coyle's  "working  out."  er   at    Brandeis!"    Brandeis, 

Coyle  admits,  is  not  his  cam- 
Doing  A  Good  Thing  Again       pa2gn  strong  point. 

A«!    in    last    vear's    abortive  The     people     in     Waltham, 

bitterly    notes   he   had   to   pay  ^^^1^^^^    \^^  ^gtate     Senate.  Coyle  notes,  think  Brandeis  has 

$1300    and    had    to    knock    on  Coyle  is  running  on  issues  and  put   hirn   up   for  the  canipa.gn 

16,000  doors  to  eliminate  just  promising  to  the  populace  only  to    aid    their    land    acquisition 

one  man  out  of  the  final  elec-  that  he   will   listen,   a   pledge,  Progra"^-  ^o  dissassociate  him- 

Uon    All   that   he   said   during  ^hich  he   believes,   will   mean  self,  Coyle  consistently  refuses 

tion.   All   that   ne   saia  auring  ^j^^^gj,     However,    this    year's  a  role  as  a  Brandeis  advocate 

the  primary  is  coming  back  at  canipaign    is    better    organized  at  public  meetings.  Meanwhile, 

him.    He    gets    crank    calls    at   and    funded    than    last    year's,  the  University  community  gives 

night  and   nasty  comments  all  and  even  with  a  smaller  elec-  him    only    moral    support    ("I 

the   time   from    old    line   poll-  borate    than    last    year,    Coyle  need  that  like  I  need  a  hole  m 

me   lime   irom    oia    line    poii     ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  j^^g^  ^^^^  the   head.")    The    "eunuch    lib- 

ticians.  .     .       u^  ^.  ♦i;«^^  u;,,  »^»4v.z*     erals"    who    ignored    him    last 

Just  as  he  outlined  his  mathe-   „^^^   u^„«^u    «w.o«rt«^    k«    ...« 
Coyle's  manner  doesn't  help,  matical  tactics  last  year,  Coyle   year    haven  t    changed,   he    re-. 

He  makes  two  enemies  for  cv-   has  worked  out  his  plan  for  the   ^^  /   '^  •      „  u  *  j 

erv  friend   ind   his  nronensitv  wards    of    Waltham.    He    sees       Afterit  is  all  over  what  does 
ery   friend   and   his  propensity  ^^^^^^^    .^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^j^^    24    year    old    Coyle    do? 

for  honesty  doesTi  t  always  sell  ^aj^jy  because  of  his  idcntifi-  While  ac  Brandeis  he  wrote  a 
well  in  an  old  line  town.  cation  with  leftist  policies.  But,  Play.  produced  in  Spingold.  but 
He  sent  out  1500  copies  of  a  he  notes,  that  the  incumbents  those  were  his  grand  old  col- 
letter  attacking  the  present  ("After  two  terms,  you  can't  lege  days.  If  elected,  Coyle 
Councillor-at-Large,  which  he  touch  those  bastards.") use  (who  has  never  denied  he  has 
estimates  very  few  read.  Yet,  the  Council  meetings  for  pub-  ambition,  only  disputes  those 
his  call  "We  need  a  change,"  licity.  Despite  the  sapping  of  who  over-quaniify  it)  will 
almost  put  thp  whole  city  into  funds  in  the  primary  (a  plan  serve  the  city  and  look  to  serve 
apoplexy  he  said  ("it's  amaz-  created  just  to  wear  down  non-  them  in  other  vays  (State  Sen- 
ing  one  letter  can  revolutionize  incumbents?),  Coyle  is  one  of  ate?).  If  he  i.-  not  elected,  it  is 
the  city  11*  so,  I'll  copyright  the  the  few  who  will  mount  a  back  to  school  for  graduate 
letter")     To    them    he    was    a   campaign.  work  in  Public  Administration 

Brandeis     punk     (although     a  The  South  Street  Curse  ^""^  """  ^"^  ^^  '^''''^  campaij^n. 

townie  all  his  life)  rocking  the  lUc  Soutn  Mi eet  curse  Therefore,    fun    or    no    fun, 

boat.   If  he'd   only  play   up  to       Part  of  Coyle's  campaign  is   Steve  Coyle  will  still  be  around 

the   present    Council,   he    says,  to  remove  his  Brandeis  stigma,   and  will  run  and  run  and  run 

everything    would    work    out.  He  is  even  considering  to  takv  and.  .  .  . 


NO  LADY  WOULD 
EVER  ASK  FOR  TWO ! 


IT'S  A  MEAL  IN  ITSCLF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH  FRIES. 

BRING  THE  FAMILY  — 
HAVE  A   BALL! 


FREE  FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


■ 
■ 


■ 
■ 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  of 

BURGER   KINC 

Off«r  Expires  N«v.  4,  1 969.    Void  Where  Prohibited. 


■ 
■ 


HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 

881  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 
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An  improved  effort  enabled  the  soccer  team  to  tie  Colby  2-2  Saturday  afternoon. 
UrandeiH  outplayed  Colby  throuj?hout  the  contest  but  luck  deserted  the  Judges. 


By   WARREN  SOIFFER 

Mayor  Daley's  Finest  provided  convincing:  evidence  that 


ine  Dooters  started  off  well,  much  more  aggressive  than  they  had  been  in  previ-  r'**^  are  the  team  to  beat  in  A-League  by  shutting  out  the  Fight- 

'"''tion  of  play  for  any  scores.  Z  thr?;Uh  "i"„'  o^erTwo^earT*''  ""  ""*  "'"'"  """*»  '"» 


net   when   McGrath  had  batted   °owns  for  Still,  who  made 

it  away,  bi4  to  no  avail.  eral   remarkable    reception 

At  the  end  of  regulation  time,    i?    ."^^     farewell     appears 


OUH  games.  However,  they  were  unable  to  utilize  their  domix.at.^xi  ui  uiav  lui  ciny  scores    ,^    ,u    t     u  .     ' 

Colby  moved  out  to  1-0  lead  in  the  first  half  on  a  cheap  goal,  but  Seth  Kamartzi'ti'd  the  ''''  p!*?'  'Z^n'Lll'^  T  mh.        .    h        ,o  n 

score  late  in  the  first  half,  3  v^^^     ti  defeated   MDF  yesterday,   32-0,   to  create  a 

Mike  Goldman  tallied  a  goal  in  the  second  half  to  stake  the  Judges  to  their  only     '"  m.  D.  F.  dominated  play  from  the  opening  whistle  against 

lead  of  the  match    Colby  knot-   the  Iri^.  who  appeared  flat  and  were  unable  to  move  the  balL 

ted  the  game   with   a   disputed  ^^^u       Petrasso        «iiih«tit.itin^    

score  that  Brandeis  goalie  Gary  fr.f,"    ..^  ,      f  '    t  ^"'^s^ii"''*"^ -_ 

McGrath  apparently  batted  the     hT^r/J^ni^  m 'n'^^^?"    "''?^^'    ^^^   A-League    leaders    and    as 
ball    away,     but    the    referees  u-^^J^'^ull     ,'      '  ^i^/^"?''^^';    ^he   team   to   beat   for    the   re- 
ruled   that  McGrath  had    been  ^,?f^.'^^'V  ^""^  an  ankle,  found   mainder   of   the   season, 
inside  the  net  at  the  time.    The  f^^J     Kenny     Still     for     a  Fengas    Win    14-0 

Judges  argued  that  not  all  of  Jo^chdown  and  they  led  8-0.  Black-on-White  played  iU 
the    ball    had    been    inside    the   "  ^^'^ /'^^e.!-rf  ^  ^l  ^^0  touch-    strongest  game  yet  this  season. 

.   d^..,n.  f^.  Qf,n    ..ru^  ^.de  sey-    but  succumbed  to  two  key  in- 

ions   in    terceptions    and     lost     to     the 
R,  u  fv    ,,  ,'    -    ai-ance     Pengas,    14-0.     The   game   was 

the  Judges  were  swarming  «a-^Ketball  practice  claimed  much  closer  than  the  score  in- 
around    the     Colby    goal,    but   ""}}  o"  Friday.  dicated   as   the   second    Pengaa 

couldn't  convert  any  of  their  Hopps  returned  to  the  fray  touchdown  came  late  in  the 
opportunities.      A     last    second    ^^^        performed        brilliantly    contest. 

leap  by  the  Colby  goalie  barely  against  the  traditionally  tough  Mike  Eig  foiled  a  fake  punt 
ticked  away  a  shot  which  "hen  ^^^sih  defense.  He  completed  by  Black-on-White  with  an  in- 
went  over  the  net.  an   amazing   pass   to   Still    late    terception  th.t  set  up  the  first 

The  Judges  again  dominated  ^^  the  first  half,  which  the  re-  score  for  the  Pengas  Quarter 
play  in  the  two  overtime  peri-  c«iver  caught  after  falling  back  Gerry  Magnes^scored  the 
ods.  but  didn't  convert  their  down  and  was  knocked  down  only  points  that  the  offense  of 
several  scoring  chances.  -To-  again  after  making  the  catch,  either  team  produced  on  a  short 
wards  the  end  of  the  game  the  Following  a  pass  interference  run  around  left  end 
psyched-up  Judges  became  in-  call  on  Larry  Bates.  Hopps  fol-  Black-on-White  moved  thi» 
yolved  in  a  figlit  with  Colby,  lowed  excellent  blocking  ball  better  than  thev  h^H 
Mike  Goldman  tripped  a  Colby  around  the  right  end  for  the  against  the  Irish  or  Mavor 
booter  and  they  were  properly   second    score  Dalpv'«  •4n/^  fh^j^  kj«  r   '''^t.     *^ 

awarded  a  free  kick.  'Another  The  crusher  provec  to  the  ried  "^.he  Penga'^  al  Vav'  ^r' 
Colby  player  started  swinging  Irish  that  the  leprechauns  had  ry  DeMauroTolned  the  fenS^v 
at  Goldman  and  then  both  deserted  them  indeed  Hodds  ininrv  li^t  twit  h,„  u  .  ? 
benches  emptied.  The  referees  threw  a  probable  intercfe  Blac'^-on  Whul'  all  year  '"* 
managed  to  restore  order,  intended  for  Still  but  luckless  Rir-h  Rar^n  =T.,i„  ,  a 
Goldman  and  the  Colby  player  Rob  Litrownik  of  tht.  rrt«h  ,>..r^o„  ^5  !.'*'u  a  down-and- 
he     had     tripped     were '^  b^th   batted     he   ball  rfghttato   the    «meW^^^ 

thrown  out  of  the  game.  Coach  astonished  receivers  hands  for  flc^nd  haff  -^S "  i''*"  '"  ^*'* 
Gray.son  protested  Goldman's  the  third  M  n  P  t/,,,^^^!.,?^  second  half  The  Pengas  de- 
eviction  since  he  had  not  insti-  The  bg  win  Jvef  tl^  Iri^H^'    S»n?    *•!  '°V«.^,''.  ^^^    """ 

gated  the  battle.  The  remainder  tablish^*  Mayor  "Saleyt  as  S?ce^t^'4^  '  *"'"  "'  '^'^  '"" 
of    the   game    was    marked    by  ^-raiuy  «.     an    lercepiions. 


HaiU*    Mcnkcrujs    prepares     to  boot  the  ball. 


In  the  Mood 


Rick  Horowitz 


Bl 


I  am  speecliles.s. 

On  the  day  the  New  York  Mets  won  the  World  series-  -  - 

A  7I)-year-old  Chicagoan  lady  was  arrested  for  po.ssession  ^^     scuffles,  usually  caused  by 

of  Guernsey  cows  within  city  limits.  Four  lanterns  on  the  floor  ^^i^^     r  ^       .      « 

of  the  house  made  for  an  eerie  sight  as    the  police  took    the  •         ^    Judges     effort    was    an 

woman  to  Cook  County  Jail  improvement     over     recent 

"It's  just  been   horrible."  said   Mrs.  Timothy  Barnes,  who  ^ames.     They    were    more    ag- 

had  called  the  police.     "For  the  past.  oh.  two-three  weeks  or  fi'TT   ^        worked    together    -  I  ....  ^  I      ^     .       ^ 

so.   this  ghastly   noise,   with   the  cows    mooing,  and    the    lady  h^h  in^.fri.?''  ^'^"^  ^^^^    T  T^  R  K  Q      VV  IH        •?  tH      O  A      Q 

screaming.    Kick   it.   Durochor!   Kick   it.   you   cow.s!    Kick   it '   I  ^ad  in  previous  games.  i    I  01  1 1\0      VV  III      OlU      Z,H'0 


azer  Sparks  Rams; 


couldn't  take  it;  she  was  yelling  like  there  was  a  hou.se  afire." 
Casey  Stengel  passed  out  cigars  following  the  birth  of  a 
6  lb.,  7  oz.  girl,  to  his  wife  Edna.  73.  Said  the  Ql'  Perfessor.  ac- 
cording to  the  l>e.st  available  translations,  "My  kid,  whicii  is  a 
girl,  IS  fine,  real  fine.  Crawls  well,  but  she  can't  go  to  her  left." 


Earlier  in  the  week,  the 
Judges  were  shut  out  by  Bab- 
son  Institute  3-0. 


*K«  l7^  i^"^  touchdown  runs  by  speedy  Harry  Blazer  sparked 
****  defendmg  champion  Rams  to  their  second  con<;<»riifiJ!rV»in 

c^h^^Ti^^T  ^Tk'  ^'^  ^"  ^^.f  '^'^^  ^*''«''  *^««^«'-^  ^^'^  blanked  2V0  in  a  game  "hit  thlali^ 
schedule      for      this      week,   completely  dominated  v  m  «  gAioe  inai  ine  warns 

Wednesday,     the     Judges     will  Southy's  Unhappy  Franks  put  on  a  show  as  they  outclassed 


Asked  about  the  birth  of  the  girl  (to  be  named  Cleonne  after  meet   MI  V    at   two   o\:^ock   a  th.    v^^nnLl^Q^^^^/  Franks  put  on  a  show  as  they  outclassed 

Casey's  great  aunt)  after  50  years.  Stengel  replied,  "If  Uie  Me^s  Gordon   Field       S^^urday   they  Thurldav  mi^hf^fT^^''"^^  Orchestra     24-8.     The    two    winners 

can  win  the  Series.  Cleonne  can  get  out  of  Edna."  face  Bates    also  at  home "^         "^  game      "^  ""^^^  ^^'^  ^'^  ^^^^'  ^"  ^'^^  B-League  championship 

I  he   Maryland   State   Legislature,   meetine   in   an   Pxtra-nr.  K«*inc. 


The  Maryland  State  Legislature,  meeting  in  an  extra-or- 
dinary all-night  session,  voted  132-41  to  rescind  their  decision 
of  DecemfK'r,  1860  and  to  secede  from  the  Union  Details  up- 
coming. 

Aides  of  New  York  Mayoral  Candidate  Mario  Procaccino 
charged  complicity  on  the  part  of  Mayor  Lind.say  and  the  Mots 
in  the  latter's  World  Champion.ship  Season.  "It  was  part  of  the 
Manhattan-Flushing  Establishment,"  said  one  assistant  coolly 
stamping  his  foot.  "They  just  kept  winning  so  the  Mayor  could 
keep  coming  into  the  locker  room  to  congratulate  them  and 
get  free  TV  time    They  can't  fool  us,  me.  Mario,  the  little  t)eo- 


•even  let  Mario  into  the  clubhouse. 

Mr.  Procaccino  announced  later  that  evening  that  he  was 


Harriers  Come  In  Third; 
Levine  Conies  In  Smiling 

In  what  Coach  Norm  Levine    — 

called     "the     greatest     victory    grueling  5  mile  course. 


The  Rams  attack  a  defense 
with  Blazer,  probably  the  fine.st 
runner  in  B-League,  mixed 
with  the  classy  quarterbacking 
of  Steve  Gutstein.  A  bomb  to 
Leo  Remis.  one  of  the  Rams' 
fine  ends  was  the  only  scoring 
in  the  first  half. 

H        Blazer   dashed    up   the   right 


pie.  the  Yankee  fans  .  .  .  they  know  the  truth.     They  wouldn't    r  f^^  greatest     victory  grueling  5  mile  course.     After   sideline   with    the   second    half 

«ven  let  Mario  into  the  clubhouse."  "  *  W  ve  ever  had.     the  cross  coun-  3^2    miles,   B.   U.   "had  us,"  as    kickoff  all  the  way  for  a   16-0 

"      '^  ■  ^^y   w^ai«   finished     third   in    a  they    say.     2-3-5-6.      (Brandeis    ^^^d.     That     broke     the     game 

seven     team     meet     Saturday,  was  therefore  1-4).     An  amaz-   open.  Another  long  run  by  the 


indeed,  allowed   inside   the  locker  room   but  his  preser^ce  wts    £.      ^    ^""^'"^ ,  ""'^^l     Satur„„. .    ..„„ ^   ._,.     ^„  ^„,^,^.  ...     _  _..^  ,^..         ,„^ 

not  broadcast.   Said   Procaccino,  "I  was  below  camera   ranee '•  ^""^.     confusing?       Levine's    ing   effprt   by   Mike   Kelly   en-    5^^^^^   Rams    back   provided    the 

Elsewhere   on   the   political   scene.    New   York's   Governor  S"V?J^    ^^    that    finishing    be-    abled   him   to   make    up    three    ^'"^^  scoring  in  the  game. 

NeKson  Rockefeller   was   expected   to  deliver  a   Ljor   addi^^  J'J'}'^  J^.^'"?,"i  H^'P  ^^"^  S<^-    P'^ces  in   the  last   mile   and   a 

earlier  that  evening,  reminding  the  "         '  _ 

of  his  vow   last  August  to  have  the 

team  in  New  York  in  two  months  tir 

ernor  was  unable  to  attend  the  mee....^.  ._  „„.,  ,,^^^  ,,,  ,^,a„.  ,„^     ,.      , 

hattan  for  three  hours  as  the  Long  Island  Railroad  suffered  Us  ^i^i'^  ^SJ!^^,^^'^^  Y'^'!  ^'^''" 

third  power  failure  in  a  week                                           ^uncrea  iis  state    28;    Vermont    34;    Bran- 

~                                             '  deis     106;     Boston 


FREEBIES 

All  members  of  the  faculty, 
administration  and  staff  may 
receive  a  free  season  pass  to 
home  basketball  games  at 
Shapiro  Athletic  Center  by 
phoning  or  writing  the  Ath- 
letic Department. 

Brandeis  students  may  use 
their  I.D.  cards  for  admis- 
sion. 

The  firjrt  game  of  the  sea- 
son will  be  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember Z  when  Brandeis 
will  play  Clark  University  at 
8:00  p.m.  at  home. 

For  passes,  please  phone 
extensions  262.  469,  or  691. 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 


JAMES   H.  WADDICK,  JR. 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS   FILLED 

Complete  Contact  Lens  Service 

STUDENT   DISCOUNT 

190   LEXNGTON   ST.,   WALTHAM  —  TEL.:    894-1123 

(Opp.  Municipal  Service  Center) 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

EYEWEAR 


On  the  Woy  from  Porter  Square  to  Harvard  Sq., 
Don't  Forget  to  Shop  at 

USED  FURNITURE  — FUR  COATS 
2038  MASS.   AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 


EL   4-8723 
EL   48524 


^^ 


a  CAMBRIDGE  STORE  in  WALTHAM 
with  a  DUTCH  atmosphere 

unusual  JEWELRY 

POSTERS 

HAPI  coats 

reproductions,  etc. 

just  come  in  and  see! 

The  Friendly  Dutchman 

381  Moody  Street  in  Waltham 


## 


corner  Wolnut  Street 


•AfWMMAvM^*  - 


AIIT  NEWS 

TIm  Alt  Chib  onnoiMic**  tli«t  tiM 
Pottory  Sliop  (grMnkouM  in  Ford 
parking  lot)  it  now  opon.  CIosms  for 
b*9inn«f«  will  Moot  on  Soturdays 
from  10  to  It  ojn.  ond  on  Mondoy 
•vonlngt  froM  4:30  to  9:00  p.m.  .  .  . 
A  ClOM  for  odroncod  stud«ntt  will 
moot  ON  TuoMloys  from  6:30  to  0:30 
p.m.  Anyono  ki  tlio  Brondois  Commu- 
nity  Is    WOlCOMO. 

Tlioro  will  b«  on  ouction  of  tculpturo 

at  tho  Goldmon-Schwartz  Art  Studios, 

Room  #126,  on  Sundoy,  Novembor  2, 

1969,  ot  2:00  p.m. 

Procoods    will    b«    given    to    the    Art 

Ckib. 

The  Art  Club  announces  a  new  ort 
doss.  Anyone  moy  come  to  drow, 
point  or  sculpt  from  the  model!  Ad- 
vonced  students  will  be  present  to 
help  beginners  or  onyone  who  would 
like  ossistonce.  The  ort  doss  will  be 
held  this  and  every  Soturdoy  from 
1  te  4  p.m.  in  Goldmun-SchwortB, 
Rm.  #126. 


r  I 


Studantt  may  ckeeee  works  off  ott 
from  the  Chomo  Steno  Cowan  SH»- 
dent  Loon  Collection  for  tlieir  en- 
compus  residents  on  Thursday,  Oo* 
tober  30.  Origlnol  paintings,  drow 
logs,  prInN  and  sculpture  moy  bo 
at    the    Rose    Art    Museum    ot 
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1  p.m.;  selection  of  works  will  beoin 
at  1:1S  p.m.  I.D.  required.  Fee  for 
rentol  of  the  works  until  Moy  1970 
is  $2.00;  this  non-refundable  sum  Is 
used  for  hanging  metorials  and  for 
conservation  of  works  in  the  collec- 
Hon. 

The  Student  Center  planning  commit- 
tee win  meet  this  Fridoy  et  3:00  p.m. 
in  the  Sherman  Club  room.  Everyono 
is  invited. 

FLEX! 

All  students  ore  invited  te  submit 
proposed  courses  for  the  Fleiiible 
Curriculum  Progrom  for  the  Spring 
term.  Th«  proposoU  should  b«  give« 
to  Prof.  Sidney  Stecher,  Psychology 
Deportment. 


Faculty  Concerned 
Over  New  Budget 

By  LOUIS  GOLrDSTEIN 

Faculty  reaction  to  the  new  budget  policy 
decision  announced  recently  by  President  Mor- 
ris Abram  has  been  varied  in  both  opinion  and 
degree  of  concern. 

The  policy  includes  the  following  main 
points:  (1)  An  increase  in  the  number  of  tenured 
positions  by  nineteen  in  the  next  five  years, 
creating  approximately  forty  new  tenured  ap- 
pointments, including  positions  left  vacant  by 
retirements  and  resignations.  An  average  of 
eight  tenured  positions  per  year  v^ill  be  grant- 
ed for  the  next  five  years,  compared  to  the 
present  average  rate  of  sixteen  per  year.  (2)  The 
total  faculty  budget  (and  all  other  University 
budgets  except  development)  for  the  year  1970- 
71  will  remain  at  the  level  for  the  current  year. 
Individual  faculty  salary  raises  will  be  nego- 
tiated by  cutting  the  number  of 
non-tenured  positions  in  depart- 
ments. 

Faculty  intere.sted  in  dis- 
cussing these  policies  met  last 
Thursday.  The  group  decided 
to  appoint  a  steering  committee 
to  arrar.ge  a  meeting  between 
faculty  and  administration  in 
the  near  future  to  discuss  the 
implications  of  the  budget 
policy. 

Members  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee are  Assistant  Professors 
Susan  Staves  (English),  H. 
Daniel  Cohen  (Physics),  John 
Frederik.son  (Psychology),  Ger- 
ald Izenberg  (History  of  Ideas) 
and  Robert  Stein.  (Physics). 

The  effect  of  the  policy  on  the 
quality  of  instruction  is  an  is- 
sue on  which  faculty  interview- 
ed last  week  differed,  although 
all  conceded  that  the  ^xact  ef- 
fect cannot  yet  be  determined. 
Assistant  Professor  Eugene 
Bardach  (Politics)  called  the 
effect  ''adverse,  but  not  catas- 
trophic." He  expressed  appre- 
hension that  less  good,  young 
faculty  would  take  the  risk  of 
being  denied  tenure  under  the 
new  policy,  and  that  this  would 
slow  infusion  of  young  blood 
into  the  departments. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
and  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Brendan  A.  Maher  stated  that 
the  anxieties  associated  with 
working  for  a  position  would 
be  increased,  but  disagreed 
that  the  university  would  lose 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Nine  Elected  to  Senate 

By  LISA  TARTIKOFF 

Sixty  percent  of  the  voting  faculty  par- 
ticipated in  the  recent  election  of  nine  Fac- 
ulty Senators.  The  results  were  announced 
last  Thursday. 

Newly  elected  members  of  the  Faculty 
Senate  are:  Hugh  Pendleton,  senator  at 
large;  Gerald  Bernstein  and  Kenneth  Gold- 
en, from  the  Creative  Arts  School;  Harold 
Weisberg  and  S.  Susan  Staves,  from  Human- 
ities; Saul  Cohen,  Robert  Lange,  and  Herbert 
Oberlander,  from  Science;  David  Gil,  from 
the  Heller  School. 

Two  run-off  elections  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science  will  take  place  this  week  between 
Professors  Irving  Zola  and  Richard  Weck- 
stein  and  between  Neil  Friedman  and  Mel- 
vyn  Schnall. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Faculty  Sen- 
ate will  take  place  Thursday,  October  30. 


Faculty  Meet  Thursday 
To  Discuss  EPC  Plan 

By  RICHARD  GALANT 

Brandeis  faculty  will  meet  Thursday  to  discuss  major 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  Educational  Policy  Committee 
the  primary  faculty  unit  concerned  with  academic  policy. 

In  recent  week.s,  an  ad  hoc  group  of  about  fifty  faculty 
members  and  Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Diamandopoulos  sub- 
mitted separate  proposals  for  EPC  reform. 

Diamandopoulos,  who  now  chairs  the  committee,  dis- 
cussed his  plan  with  the  present  EPC  last  week  and  subse- 
quently released  a  letter  to  Faculty  Senate  Chairman  Roy 
Macridis  containing  the  suggested  reforms. 

Details  of  the  plan  are: 


Committee  Evaluates 
Parietals  Suggestion 

By  ROBERT  GLITTMAN 

The  Environmental  Committee  is  nearing  a  decisioa 
on  the  revision  af  curfew  and  parietal  hours.  Sources  re- 
ported yesterday  that  the  committee  will  probably  allovr 
each  dormit>ory  to  set  its  own  curfews  and  pariet;ih4. 

The  Environmental  Committee  is  using  as  source 
material  suggestions  from  quad  meetings  hel<i  early  this 
semester,  and  the  responses  to  the  residence  questionnaire 

collated  by  Jon  Quint  '70  and   — , 

Dale   Pollock   '72.      Pollock    is   ■-- y     ■-  ^->,  --, 

also  the  chairman  of  the  sub-  I  f«|^ofi  ^f  IIM10C 
committee  of  the  committee  t^*^*-rCl.l£  kJ/l/ltil-lC/O 
which  proposed  the  curfew  and 

parietal  plan.  Sf  lirlf^nf     Plilfl 

In  an  interview  with  the  Jus-  ^^ I' 1^*1^^*11/    A    lct.ll 

tice.  Pollock  noted  that  current  ^^  ^ 

parietal   and   curfew  hours  are  g     g^ciM£\£\W£\£\ 

weakly  enforced.    "I  don't   be-  V><Uollld  Cil 

lieve    in   that    kind    of    hypoc- 
risy," he  said.  Should  some  one        A  student-faculty   committee 

"get  into  power"  and  suddenly  met   Thursday    for    the    second 

enforce     these      rules,      "there  time  to  consider  the  details  of 

would      be      bedlam      on      this  a  .student  proposal  for  an  inter- 


campus. 
Pollock, 


and    other    sub- 


departmental  concentration  in 
urban  studies.  Chairinan  Rob- 
ert    Bitustock     (of    the     Heller 


committee  members  di.ssati.sfied    School   Faculty      reported    that 
with  the  University  s  approach    lu,.     n^i o*..j:„„     tVL    _„  _. 


to  coeducation,  are  writing  an- 


the     Urban     Studies     Program 

«u  1    *  J    J-  Committee     discus.sed     all     Ihe 

other  proposal    for  coed   dorms  *c,„,,4 ,  ^t  n.^    .  ^^^^^y-^     an     wic 

next    fall     If    the    proposal    is  ^^%l^^    IhH^.n  "^^f  K.^^T^n-^- 
pa.ssed,  each  student  coild  elect  nJnn..l    wrnL    1       'i     ^^^'^'""^ 
this    snrin^   'o    live    in   a   roed  P^^P^.sal   written   by  a  student 

dorm  ^  Af?er \«om '"dr^awing  "^T"^  ^""JPT^  P"^^^'^^* 

*••  lor  an  inter-disciplinary   work- 


(Continued  »n  Page  3) 


that  the  27  membe,.-  body 
be  replaced  by  a  committee  of 
eight  faculty,  three  students 
and  the  Dean  of  Faculty  (ex- 
officio  chairman). 

•  that  the  Dean,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Faculty 
Senate,  the  School  Councils 
and  the  Student  Council, 
submit  a  list  of  eight  faculty 
to  the  President  for  approval 
and  appointment. 

•  that  the  student  repre- 
sentatives be  selected  by  the 
administration  from  a  list  of 
six  names  submitted  by  Stu- 
dent Council. 

The  faculty  plan  (de- 
veloped several  weeks  ago) 
proposes  an  elected  commit- 
tee of  six  faculty,  three  stu- 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


A  AS  Progressing; 
Response  Favorable 


By  PRANAY  GUPTE 

The  African  and  Afro-Amer- 
ican    Studies      Department,   ^V 
formed   last   Spring,   has  made    2^5 
an  encouraging  start,  according   J\'^J^^.^ 
to    its   chairman,   Prof.    Ronald   s^"*^^"^^ 
W.  Walters. 


and-study  program  leading  to  a 
degree  in  Urban  Studies.  The 
program  would  draw  on  the 
expertise  of  Sociology,  Politics, 
Economics,  Anthropology  and 
other  related  deparUnents.  The 
student  group  hojxes  that  the 
new  program  would  be  run  on 
a  completely  integrated  ba.sis 
with  ;9tuderit  niiijors  and  pro- 
fessors sitting  together  on  a 
community  Board  of  Directors. 
The    committee    studied    the 


1: 


Plans  Set  for  Nov.  Protest 


Brandeis  SMC  Activities 

By  WENDY  MARX 

A  national  student  strike  to  protest  the 
Vietnamese  War  and  to  support  immediate 
and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  all  troops 
from  Vietnam  has  been  organized  by  the  Stu- 
dent Mobilization  Committee  for  November  14.' 

Brandeis'  SMC  will  show  two  anti-War  films 
on  that  day. 

Buses  to  take  students  to  Washington  will 
leave  Brandeis  at  four  a.m.  Friday  Nov.  14  and 
leave  Washington  Saturday  at  midnight. 

A  death  march,  one  per.son  representing  each 
GI  killed  in  the  war,  will  take  place  in  Wasih- 
ington,  D.  C.  on  midnight  November  13. 

"Two  rallies  and  a  march  organized  by  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee,  of  which  SMC 
is  a  member,  are  planned  for  Saturday  Novem- 
ber 15  in  Washington.  At  nine  o'clock  a  rally 
will  be  held  in  the  Mall  Area  west  of  Third 
Street. 

The  march  begins  at  the  Capital  Building  at 
eleven  o'clock  and  will  proceed  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  Waishington  Monument. 

There  will  be  a  rally  at  two  o'clock  at  the 
Ellipse  near  the  Monument.  Coretta  King,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock  and  the  Reverend  William 
Sloane  Coffin  will  chair  the  rally. 


total  pre.sent  enrollment  is  sev 

enty      with    six    concentrators,  success  of  current  offerTng.s'Vn 

and  the   average   class  consists  urban  studies  here.  Some  niem- 

?iirt^''nor  J^nf^I^f  Li  ^^"""^"^nli  *'^'''*  suggested  that  exi.sting  in- 

Vl^AL^J     ^^''^'^^    c'nroUed  terdepaitmental    concentrations 

students  are  white.  The  Depart-  have  been  relatively  unsucce.ss- 

ment    has    no    graduate    study  fui  in  attracting  student   inter- 

In  an  interview  with  The  ^""^.f  ^Tac  '^'',  ,  ,  f^^-  "«w  to  ensure  student  in- 
justice. Prof.  Walters  said  that  ,  The  A  AS  Department  was  set  terest  m  a  new  program,  and 
student  response  was  enthusi-  y>a.st  Spring  after  the  Ford  how  to  make  it  appealing  to 
astic  and  that  the  courses  were  !Jf  LL?,?'^'^  '^^'i- ^T«  ^?^^''^  students  were  other  problems 
generally    well-received       The   students  seized   Ford   Hall   and  di.scu.ssed.     Current     interdi.sci- 

issued    a     series    of    demands,  plinary    progranu    have   failed 

Their   demand   for   such    a    de-  some    conunitteo   members    Ik?- 

partment      was      subsequently  lieve.    becau.se    faculty    remain 

granted,      and      Prof.      Ronald  loyal  tx)  their  own  departments 

Walters,   then  an  assistant  pro-  in  which  they  are  hired 
fe.ssor  at   Syracuse   University,        The    conunitlee    al.so    evalu- 
was   appointed    chairman.    The 
AAS's  offices  are  presently  lo- 
cated in  Mailman  Hall 


(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Moratorium 
Vs.  Mobe 

WASHINGTON  —  (CPS)  — 
The  antiwar  slogan  for  Novem- 
ber ought  to  be,  "Say  please  for 
peace." 

The  two  major  organizations 
coordinating  next  month's  pro- 
test activities,  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee  and  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  both 
appear  to  be  going  overboard  in 
publicly  stressing  the  innoc- 
uous, well-mannered,  respect- 
able nature  of  their  respective 
ventures. 

Meanwhile,  the  Vietnam  war 
continues,  although  there  are 
reports,  none  of  them  officially 
confirmed,  that  President  Nix- 
on will  announce  in  his  Nov.  3 
"state  of  the  war"  address  to 
the   nation   either  a    unilateral 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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According  to  Prof  Walters  Scarcll  ContinUCS 
and  several  other  AAS  faculty 
members,  the  importance  of  the 
Department  lie.s  in  iti>  "struc- 
tural relevance."  University 
curricula  have  been  widely 
criticized  as  being  irrelevant  to 


For  Library  Director 

By  BARRY   GESSKRMAN 

The  search  continues  for  the 


the     world     outside.     "In     our    library  director  Brandeis  needs 
courses,    however,"    said    Prof,    to  resolve  its  muddled  library 


Prof 
Walters,  "students  see  the  Lm-  situation 
mediate  connection  between  Professor  Nahum  Sarna 
what  is  taught  in  cla.s.s  and  the  (NEJS),  Faculty  Library  Corn- 
world  outside.  •  The  Depart-  mittee  Chairman,  is  also  chair- 
ment  believes  that  the  study  of  in^  the  committee  re.siKjnsible 
the  black  experience  is  a  valid  for  making  the  .selection  This 
academic  enterprise  in  the  committee  of  about  eight,  ap- 
sen.se  that  such  a  study  incor-  pointed  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
porates  both  the  black  man's  includes  two  members  from  the 
hLstory  and  his  life  style.  Until  faculty,  administration,  and 
recently,  such  a  program  of  student  body. 
study  was  excluded  from  most  The  committee  has  been  re- 
university  curricula  largjly  viewing  the  more  than  fifty  ap- 
because  of  organizational  difli-  plications  received  from  two 
culties  or  lack  of  interest.  New  York  Times  ads. 

*'But  the  top-notch  men  are 

lea.st  likely  to  answer  ads,"  .said 

The    Black    Studies    Depart-  Sarna,  "so  we  are  also  scoutinip 

ment   offers  eleven   courses  at  the  market,  trying  to  lure  peo- 

present,  including  two  seminars  pie  who  will  fit  our  particular 

(Continued  on  Page  7)  (Continued  on  Page  7> 
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Educational  Reform 

Everybody  talks  about  educational  reform,  but  lately 
it  has  bten  hard  for  anyone  to  do  anything  about  it.  The 
Faculty  Educational  Policy  Committee,  the  faculty  commit- 
tee with  the  greatest  potential  for  effecting  educational 
reform,  is  unwieldy  (27  members)  and  has  been  accused  of 
being  unrepresentative. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  of  faculty  has  proposed  that  the 
EPC  be  made  more  effective  by  drastically  reducing  its  size 
and  by  having  its  members  elected  by  the  people  they 
serve— the  faculty  and  students.  Countering  this,  the  Dean 
of  Faculty  has  proposed  that  the  membership  of  the  body 
should  be  similarly  reduced,  but  that  he  should  appoint  its 
members— to  be  sure,  in  consultation  with  various  repre« 
sentative  bodies  of  faculty  and  students. 

Education  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
a  minority.  Under  the  Dean  of  Faculty's  proposal,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  consultation  takes  place,  the  final  decisions 
will  be  made  by  the  Dean  and  the  President.  We  think  this 
is  wrong  The  more  people  involved  in  the  decision-making 
process,  the  more  representative  that  process  is  likely  to  be. 

Dean  Diamandopoulos  thinks  his  proposal  will  prevent 
"irratuitous  politicization"  of  the  faculty.  The  faculty  are 
already  politicized,  as  well  they  should  be.  Educational  re- 
form is  a  vital  issue-one  that  no  one  need  be  asjiamed  to 
take  a  side  on.  Is  there  any  reason  to  assume  that  the  tac- 
ulty,  whose  sUke  in  etlucational  reform  is  surely  as  great 
as  that  of  its  Dean,  are  any  less  deservmg  of  a  direct  hand 
in  that  reform  ?  We  urge  the  f ac^ulty  to  support  the  ad  hoc 
committee's  eminently  sensible  proposal.  


Reform  or  Reaction 

To  the  Editor: 

The  statement  attributed  to 
Ted  Backal  that  "the  politics 
and  history  depwirtments  seem 
to  be  extremely  reactionary" 
(Justice,  Ck?t.  7,  p.  7)  hits  half 
the  nail  on  the  head.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the 
reactionary  quality  of  Uie  His- 
tory Department.  They  contin- 
ue to  paraphrase  a  famous  say- 
ing, to  play  not  only  tricks 
upon  the  dead  but  dirty  ones 
too.  But  the  very  fact  that  they 
are  concerned  with  the  dead 
and  not  the  living  is  enough  to 
drive  Mr.  Backal's  point  home. 
Like  Hegel,  Thucydides,  Marx, 
and  Charles  Beard  —  just  to 
mention  a  few  historians  — 
they  study  and  savor  the  "cake 
of  custom"  of  by-gone  ages. 
The  present  and  the  future 
have  no  meaning  or  relevance 
to  them.  Imagine  a  man  like 
Cantor  offering  a  course  on  the 
University  and  starting  with 
the  ancient  Greeks!  He  works 
right  across  from  me  and  I  can 
never  talk  with  him  unless  I 
first  clear  the  cobwebs  on  his 
ceiling  and  desk.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  all  the  historians 
live  and  work  in  the  same 
building  with  Politics.  It  has 
been  quite  trying  for  all  of  us 
in  Politics.  One  of  them  is 
teaching  a  course  on  the  fron- 
tier at  the  very  moment  when 
our  real  frontier  is  the  city. 
Anotlier  one  discusses  the  New 
Deal  (a  word  used  to  cover  up 
FDR's  efforts  to  save  American 
Capitalism).  And  so  forth  .  .  . 

Mr.  Backal  is  NOT  right, 
however,  about  the  Politics  De- 
partment. Reform,  innovation, 
participation,  problem  -  solving 
and  fulurc-orientation  is  the 
rule.  The  students  for  instance 
after  being  asked  by  the  Chair- 
man (me)  to  form  a  Politics 
Club  to  discuss  anything  they 
want,  failed  to  respond.  In  our 
last  meeting  we  decided  that 
one  graduate  student  and  two 
undergraduates  will  sit  at  the 
meetings  of  the  full  Depart- 
ment. I  have  asked  the  gradu- 
ate students  to  help  us  check 
the  applications  for  admissions 
and  make  the  selections.  They 
apparently  felt  that  we  can  do 
the  job  ourselves  and  declined 
politely.  1  had  the  same  nega- 
tive reactions  to  some  very  in- 


novative ideas.  For  instance,  I 
suggested  that  every  editorial 
of  The  Justice  be  submitted  to 
a  referendum — if  approved  the 
author  can  write  the  next  one, 
if  not  he  will  stay  in  the  dog- 
house for  a  month;  that  the  ed- 
itorial board  of  The  Justice  be 
elected  every  year  in  open,  free 
and  secret  ballot  instead  of  co- 
opting  itself  the  way  professors 
do;  that  we  set  up  here  in  the 
Department  workshops  to  study 
key  political  problems.  1  had 
the  temerity  to  suggest  one 
such  topic  —  "How  politicians 
become  rich?"  —  only  to  shock 
my  students.  Mr.  Backal,  if 
you  quoted  him  accurately,  ob- 
viously missed  all  these  points. 
He  should  be  more  careful  in 
making  value  judgments. 

ROY  C.  MACRIDIS, 

Chairman, 

Politics  Department 


warm  invitation  to  visit  us  and 
share  with  us  our  sense  of  dedi* 
cation. 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence  K.  Blame 
Assistant  To  The 
Director  of 
Personnel 


Today  &  Tomorrow  Pepfr. 


Open  Letter 

An  open  letter  to  Professor 
Sidney  Stecher: 

The  October  6,  1969  issue  of 
The  Brandeis  Observer  con- 
tained an  article  about  the 
Flexible  Curriculum  Commit- 
tee about  which  I  have  several 
questions.  You  are  quoted  as 
saying  that  several  proposed 
courses  (homosexuality  and 
communal  living)  were  either 
academically  unacceptable  or 
academically  unsound.  I  find  it 
very  diffictrlt  to  understand 
what  it  means  to  say  that  some- 
thing is  academically  accept- 
able or  academically  sound, 
and  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  go  into  more  detail  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  those  terms, 
and  why  the  two  above  courses 
were  judged  unacceptable.  Also, 
in  terms  of  the  Flexible  Cur- 
riculum Committee,  who  is  the 
person,  or  persons,  who  decide 
what  constitutes  academic  ac- 
ceptability, and  what  are  their 
particular  qualifications  in  this 
area?  I  ask  these  questions  be- 
cause I  am  considering  sub- 
mitting Flexible  Curriculum 
Courses,  and  would  like  to  un- 
derstand the  criteria  by  which 
they  will  be  judged.  I  ask  this 
in  the  form  of  an  open  letter 
because  I  am  sure  many  other 
students  have  ideas  for  the 
Flexible  Curriculum  Commit- 
tee and  will  be  interested  in 
the  answers  to  these  questions. 
Sincerly, 
Roberta  Baer  '71 


The  author  replies: 

An  inadvertent  slip  of  the 
ear  caused  Miss  Reed  to  be 
quoted  incorrectly  in  the  arti- 
cle in  question.  In  discussing 
conditions  at  three  mental  in- 
stitutions in  the  area  (McLean, 
the  Fernald  School,  and  Metro- 
politan State),  what  was  said 
was:  "McLean's  is  for  the  su- 
per-rich, while  at  Met.  State, 
people  are  locked  up  to  die. 
They  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  them."  The  words  "while 
at  Met.  State"  were  missed. 
Miss  Reed  explains  that  she 
meant,  by  her  comments  about 
McLean,  that  that  institution  is 
not  in  need  of  student  help, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  paid 
employees. 

The  Justice  regrets  the  error, 
and  shares  with  both  Mr.  Blume 
and  Miss  Reed  the  desire  to 
have  as  many  students  as  pos- 
sible visit  these  institutions. 

R.H. 


Paul 

To  the  Editor: 

"And  there  came  thither  cer- 
tain   Jews    from    Antioch    and 
Iconium,    who    persuaded    the 
people,     and,     having     stoned 
Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  city, 
supposing  he  had  been  dead." 
— Acts,  chapter  14, 
verse  19 
S'lncerely  yours, 
Russ  Wall  '66 


To  the  Editor: 

Whether  or  not  Paul  McCart- 
ney is  alive  is  nowhere  as  near 
interesting  as  the  ends  to  which 
people  have  gone  to  prove  his 
death.  I  would  like  to  "explain 
away"  several  of  the  "clues" 
that  Mr.  Kahn  suggests,  in  his 
article,  as  hints  of  Paul's  death. 

On  the  cover  of  Sgt.  Pepper, 
the  sad  look  on  the  wax  Ringo's 
face  is  perhaps  suggestive  of 
recent  tragedy,  but  those  wax 
figures  are  the  same  as  those 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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"Some  of  you  are  worried," 
said  Harvard  Professor  George 
Wald  "worried  about  all  the 
politicians  ...  and  priests  try- 
ing to  get  into  the  act. 

••That's  nothing  to  worry 
about.  That's  democracy! 
They're  all  c\ming  aboard. 
And  in  November,  maybe  we  11 
see  Nixon  and  Laird  leadmg 
the  march  in  Washington!"      , 

There  are  no  "objective  cri- 
teria for  judging  the  success  of 
October's  Moratorium.  Na- 
tionally, Sam  Brown  and  his 
co-workers  have  expressed  sat- 
isfaction with  the  level  of  par- 
ticipation; estimates  run  as 
high  as  three  or  four  million 
people.  Locally,  however,  "or- 
ganizers" are  probably  unsure 
of  just  what  (if  anything)  they 
•'organized."  They  are  more 
unsure  of  what  it  is  they  want- 
ed to  organize. 

Some  500  devotees  had  gath- 
ered that  morning  in  Spingold 
Theatre  to  hear  the  various 
speakers.  In  addition,  they 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  a 
meaningless  resolution  which 
had  them,  "as  a  represenUtive 
body  of  the  Brandeis  commu- 
nity," call  on  President  Nixon 
to  take  some  firm  action  to- 
ward a  settlement. 

The  gathering  was  perhaps 
representative  of  all  those  who 
felt  as  these  people  did  (a  neat 
trick  of  parliamentary  tautol- 
ogy). Perhaps  Student  Council 
President  John  Weingart  was 
closer  in  terming  the  group 
''representative  of  those  people 


By  RICK  HOROWITZ 

who'd  get  up  at  9  a.m.  to  at- 
tend this  meeting." 

In  either  case,  a  meeting 
called  for  those  favoring  a  par- 
ticular course  of  action  needn't 
even  bother  with  the  niceties 
of  motions  and  secondings. 
Support  is  almost  a  precondi- 
tion for  attendance.  The  "rep- 
resentativeness" of  such  a  body 
is  necessarily  open  to  question. 

The  New  Middle? 

Wald's  welcome  at  the  Cam- 
bridge rally  was  extended  to 
all  comers,  and  if  Nixon  and 
Laird  were  not  among  the 
Brandeis  march  contingent 
later  in  the  day,  neither  was 
the  particular  makeup  of  that 
contingent  quite  as  expected. 

There  was,  as  we  left  for 
Cambridge,  not  only  the  lib- 
eral-radical-fringe, but  other 
outposts  along  the  Brandeis 
political  spectrum.  There  were 
those  who  pass  here  for  jocks; 
those  who  pass  for  cheerlead- 
ers; those  who  pass  SDS  leaf- 
letters  without  so  much  as  a 
glance.  They  were  marching  to 
Boston. 

Wald  welcomed  all  comers 
to  the  anti-war  movement; 
others  were  not  sure  how 
soiled  they  would  permit  their 
welcome  mats  to  become.  "The 
Moratorium  is  a  Cover,  Not  a 
Solution"  read  the  come-on  for 
the  most  recent  issue  of  New 
Left  Notes. 

"George  McGovcrn  is  no 
friend  of  mine,"  said  Progres- 
sive Laborite  Ed  Egelman  on 
Moratorium  eve.  "1  can't  sup- 


port a  movement  that  people 
like  McGovcrn  are  a  part  of." 

Marty  Peretz,  a  Brandeis- 
bred  Harvard  prof,  raised  a 
similar  alarm  against  those 
people  who  "have  so  distorted 
the  truth  and  compromised 
themselves  .  .  .  We  will  not 
have  any  truck  with  them." 

The  Left  finds  itself  on  the 
road  to  Middle  without  mov- 
ing, and  has  yet  to  find  a  means 
for  coping  with  the  newfound 
power.  It's  self-conception  re- 
mains quite  tenuous. 

'•Why  must  the  Left  always 
kill  itself?, "  asked  one  girl  at 
a  pre-march  meeting.  "Why 
does  it  insist  on  having  that 
•holier  than  thou'  attitude: 
'WE  were  doing  this  thing 
years  ago,  before  you'." 

The  anti  war  leaders  must 
decide  quickly  who  their 
friends  now  are,  who  they 
want  them  to  be.  They  have 
said  they  are  "a  majority 
movement."  Perhaps.  One 
thing  is  evident,  however: 
should  they  be  overly  selective 
in  choosing  people  to  cross  Dr. 
Wald's  welcome  mat,  they  may 
lose  any  hope  of  majority 
status. 


By  the  by,  many  thanks  to 
Ralph  Norman  and  crew  for 
last  week's  Moratorium  mon- 
tage. Ralph,  Jan  Pressor,  and 
Danny  .  Rosenblum  made 
positive  contributions  on  a 
potentially  negative  format 
(and  other  developments). 


Error  Rectified 

To  the  Editor: 

I  should  like  to  reply  to  Miss 
Nancy  Reed's  comments  con- 
cerning McLean  Hospital  in  the 
October  7th  issue  of  The  Jus- 
tice. 

As  a  private,  non-profit  psy- 
chiatric hospital,  McLean  wel- 
comes and  appreciates  the  ac- 
tive role  the  Brandeis  Mental 
Health  Club  has  played  (and 
hopefully,  will  continue  to  do 
so)  in  assisting  us  to  treat  the 
mentally  ill.  However,  as  was 
apparent  from  Miss  Reed's 
comments,  the  hospital  has  an- 
other obligation  which  is  to  ed- 
ucate and  inform  the  surround- 
ing communities  of  our  activi- 
ties. 

For  instance,  students  might 
find  it  interesting  that  33  per- 
cent of  the  patients  admitted 
last  year  to  McLean  were 
adolescents.  To  accommodate 
this  segment  of  the  patient  pop- 
ulation, an  on-campus  facility 
(The  Arlington  School)  offers 
fully  accredited  high  school 
and  college  classes.  And  quite 
contrary  to  Miss  Reed's  under- 
standing, varying  therapeutic 
programs  and  activities  have 
reduced  the  average  length  of 
stay  to  between  four  to  six 
months. 

There  are  many  other  aspects 
of  this  hospital,  as  well  as  of 
the  others  mentioned  in  the 
article,  which  Miss  Reed  and 
other  interested  parties  would 
greatly  appreciate.  As  any  oth- 
er dynamic  institution  whose 
aim  involves  the  individual's 
betterment  and  well  being,  Mc- 
Lean requires  and  welcomes 
informed  response.  To  this  end, 
may  I  extend  to  Miss  Reed  and 
other    interested    students    a 


NOVEMBER  15 
Transportation  to 
Washington,  D.  C 

Transportation  payments 
of  people  living  off  campus 
can  be  made  via  the  mail- 
room. 

The  payment  should  be 
enclosed  in  a  sealed  enve- 
lope addressed:  Student  Mo- 
bilization Committee  — 
Transportation  payment.  It 
should  be  given  to  the  Post 
Office.  The  payment  should 
be  made  by  check  or  money 
orders  to  Bostoji  New  Mo- 
bilization Committee. 

People  on  campus  should 
make  payments  to  the  Quad- 
rangle Representatives  only 

Quad  Representatives  are: 
Massell 

Wendy  Yellen 
Shapiro  A  208 

Ronald  Androphy 
Renfield  211 

Mark  Feldman 
Usen  112 

Rosenthal 

Lucy  Baiter  North  304  E 

Randy  Marcus  East  101 

Castle 

Naomi  Vega  B  403 

Ridgewood 

Rosen  212 
Bruce  Phillips 

Rosen  322 
North 
Steve  Weiss 

C217 
Helen  Skeist 

A  305 
East 
Kenneth  A.  Koolkin 

E  91-401F 
Diane  Winston 

311  F 
Naomi  Cohen 

602  E 
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Foge  Tjhroo 


National  Mobilaatha  Phas 

(CoAtinaed  from  Page  1)         named  MOBE,  had  a  history  of 

WT    e    ^^^^  R^-.   ^«   •  ^.eeiw^  confronting    the   establishment 

F-  ^   *^f*!^?"ai^«f  SJl  ?nn     with  collective  non-violent  civil 

nS^  "l^^^^ii  «iiT5.?Hn;  disobedience.      It     coordinated 
000  men  to  take  place  during  ^^  ^^g^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  p^^t^- 

'  .       .  ^  -   --  «on  and  played  a  large  role  in 

In  the  wake  of  Oct.  15  mora-  bringing  thousands  to  Chicago 

torium  demonstrations  —  sue-  in  1968  to  demonstrate  at  the 

cessful  in  terms  of  the  amount  Democratic  Convention. 
of  participation — national  mor- 
atorium  leaders   have   decided 


University  Seeking 
Financial  Aid  Director 


By  LISA  TARTIKOFF  rector  is  quite  difficult,"  stated 

xi^   «^„,    rwj^^fr...  ryf   iTinan     Ennis,   in    a    recent    interview. 

•^^A^i"?^  Director  of  Finan-  .  „^^^    someone    who    can 

But  its  leaders.  Dave  Dellin-  SnJ^r  ^he  ca^efS!  i-rutrny   o1  **^«    »»*    counseling    parU    of 
--  • under   ine  caretui  scruuny   oi  the  job,  someone  who  can  meet 

both  the  needs  of  the  students 


cial  aid. 
5.  Coordinate  all  student  loan 
activity  and  payments  with 
Accounting  office  and  finan- 
cial aid  with  Admissions  of- 
fice and  Dean  of  Students 
staff. 


rpiTforXodayrof  dT^ogue  «?^'  editor  of  Liberation  maga-  d^^^  of  Students  kichard  bno-  ^^e  job,  someone  who  can  meet 

!?nri!ll?efuT%a?he?in^^^^^             r^?ir^T\he''cokVnui^^n^^                                                            .--   ....   --...-..^^ ^ --,    u.  .......    -»...».    ..^..    .. 

13  and  14.  wit£  the  ac<^nt  on  Jf/r/ Rubin  ^^^^                                                                                   ,  applicants    have    had    back-  the '^Office  of  F  inane  Ul  Aid 

persuading  Congressmen  to  re-  director    are   currently  under-       The  position  was  left  vacant  grounds  in  counseling,  or  guld-  reflecting   the   financial   aid 

turn  home  to  discuss  the  war   aoing,  trial  in  Chicago  as  mem-  when  Miss  Blair  McElroy,  Di-  i^nce,  but  not  a  signiacant  en-  position  and  operating  level 

with  the  people.                              bers   of   The    Conspiracy,    and  rector  of  Financial  Aid  for  the  counter  with  financial  aid."  for  the  year. 

Planned  are  community  ref-  are   away  from  the  center  of  past  three  years  left  Brandeis       xhe  requiremenU  for  the  po-  7.  Prepare  other  annual  Gov- 

erenda  on  the  war,  block  par-   power.                                              *<>  become  executive  secretary     ...       agdescribed  by  Miss  Mc-  ernment  reporU. 

"^  It  remains  to  be  seen  wheth-  l?^^^?,.^^^^!?^^^^?-^^^'  El'rS?'  'before '^hfleft.^iTclude  8.  Administer  the  financial  aid 


ties,   coffee   hours   and   leaflet 

ting    presentations   by    groups    er^NeT  Moiuiratlon"  1^;:^;";  "VS^f^&a^SlIlfeia^aid^dl 

such  as  workers    professionals   ^m  employ   the   nvoratorium's  Fmdmg  a  financial  aid  di^ 

and  students  to  elected  officials    politics    of    consensus    for    the  ^         m              ^              ^m 

marches  to   state  capitals   and    marches,   watering  down  their  Xfaul^Utf    CiUtnttl 

symbolic  activities  such  as  toll-    appeal  to  attract  a  mass  of  peo-  •#»tnf^If  *     K%FUn%U 

ing    bells   and    wearing    black   pi^    (thereby   insurmg   a   rela-  — ,          «               m 

armbands.                                          tively  mild  protest),  or  wheth-  flg^tuuaC     \i^t 

The  New  Mobilization  brings  er  they  will  pursue  a  strategy  mit%0%i%nna9    «#^ft 

slightly  escalated  tactics  to  the   of  confrontation.  «     j     i.    /-•          -i    •      u  u*   ^ 

arena  of  dissent.   On  Nov.   14,       Groups    such    as    the    Black  Student   Council    is    holding 

it  plans  a  national  high  school  Panthers  and  the  SDS  Wether-  elections   next   month   to   both 

and  college  strike.  On  Nov.  13-  men  that  have  siphoned  off  the  replace  and  increase  its  num 


ability  to  perform  the  follow 
ing  duties 


program  as  it  relates  to  the 
Hiatt  Institute. 
1     r»-^««^«   <.^w^..rt*»Ar.f   or^r.u        Art  cxamplc  of  otto  candidate 
^'    ^^^t^f.^'^ynfJI^t  fin^S?i.;  under   serious  consideration   is 

o?wTr!.i^I^«  fi"«"<^^^l  a  woman,  presently  working  in 

aid  programs.  ^^^  g^jg^^,^  ^^^  j^  ^  g^^n  ^^j, 

2.  Counsel  students  relating  to  j^gg  as  financial  aid  director, 
their  needs  and  financial  ^^o  has  worked  in  student 
sources.  Explain  the  pur-  counseling  in  both  large  and 
pose  and  procedures  relat-  small  universities  over  the  past 
ing  to  student  granU  and  seven  years.  However,  the  ad- 
loans,  ministration  hopes  to  interview 


15  there  will  be  a  "March  more  militant  radicals  in  recent  hers.  Elections  for  two  interim  3.  Determine  the  degree  of  fi-  a  few  more  candidates  before 
Against  Death"  from  Arlington  months,  have  not  revealed  if  representatives  from  the  fresh- 
National  Cemetery  past  the  they  will  join  in  either  the  men  class  will  be  held  in  con- 
White  House  to  the  Capitol,  in  Washington  or  San  Francisco  junction  with  a  special  election 
which  each  marcher  will  carry  marches.  for  one  representative  irom  the 
the  name  of  a  war  victim,  plac-  Though  the  commercial  press  junior  class,  to  replace  El^the- 
inT  it  in  a  coffin  at  the  event's  has  reported  there  is  a  rift  be-  rios  Pavlides.  who  resigned  re- 
conclusion,  tween  the  Moratorium  and  the  cently. 

And   on  Saturday  the   15th  Mobilization    on    the    issue    of       All  freshmen  or  junior  who 

one   massive    march    is   sched^  tactics,  leaders  of  the  organiza-  plan  to  run  must  submit  their 

uled   to   inundate   Washington,  tions  have  expressed  their  sol-  names   to   the   Elections  Com- 

D.  C.  another  San  Francisco,  idarity,  if  not  complete  agree-  rmttee  chairmen.  Dick  Hoffman 

Xhi  rhAi/^rin  ftf  tho  vaw  liffn  mcut.  with  onc  auothcr.  Mora-  or  Jamie  Broder.  by  the  end  of 

hliT^ation    T    aiU     J^^w^at  torium    leaders    say    they    are  Nov.  5.  If  more  than  five  fresh- 

m«;^  muiti^t     l^«.te^^r^o  folding    peaceful    legal    affairs  men    or    three    juniors    submit 

^iL^ll^  unoS^vfetn^  a^  of  their  oVn.  but  think  it's  just  there  will  be  primary  elections 

S^  tL  i«?«tnr?um^£S?i^f  fine  if  people  attend  the  Mobil-  on  Nov.   12  and  13.  If  neither 

U^n'i    litTratiire  Tn^ndi  ^  ization'Vpeaceful  legal  march-  race  needs  a  primary,  the  final 

t^H  ?«  rirUm    milit^m    Do^  es.     Mobilization     leaders     say  elections  will  be  those  dates.  If 

e?tv  an^SicTl  renreSioras  ^hey   don't  see   any   contradic-  any    primary    is    needed,    both 

Lin  Jtiv^^^lr      '^^P*'*^'*"  **  tion  in  participating  in  both  lo-  final  elections  will  take   ph 

well  as  inc  war.  ^^^  ^^^  national  actions.               on  Nov.  19  and  20. 

The  old   Mobilization,   nick- 


EPC 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

dents  and  the  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty. 

Under  this  plan,  the  faculty 
representatives  would  be 
elected  by  the  full  faculty; 
candidates  would  express 
their  opinion  on  matters  of 
educational  policy  prior  to 
the  election.  Student  repre- 
sentatives would  be  elected 
in  a  general  student  election. 
The  new  EPC  would  then 
organize  itself,  establish  its 
own  procedures  and  appoint 
its  own  subcommittees,  ac- 
cording to  the  ad  hoc  faculty 
plan. 


nancial    aid    in    individual  coming  to  a  final  decision, 

cases   on   the   basis   of   cri-  Recruiting     has     been    done 

teria  and  level  of  available  through  a  national  financial  aid 

funds.  organization,     and     through 

4.    Communicate  with  students  placement  offices  in  such  insti- 

concerning  applications,  re-  tutions  as  Radcliffe,  Wellesley, 

newal  applications,   sources  Simmons  and  Wheaton  College. 

of  aid,  and  any  other  infor-  The  job  is  usually  held  by  a 

mation  pertinent   to   finan-  woman. 

Sargent  Speaks 
On  Federalism 

By  MERRYL  GIBBS 

Last  Wednesday,  about  250  members  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent,  who  was 
scheduled  to  speak  at  8:15,  was  introduced  at  8:35. 

Beginning  with  tributes  to  Ju.stice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and 

(Continued  from  Page  1)         Grounds  Administration  to  his  President  Morris  Abram.  Sargent  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought 

dorms  would  meet  to  formulate   office    "We  are   the   ones  who  that  Brandeis'  ideas  on  the  role  of  federal^m  in  America  are 

dorms  would  meet  10  lorniuiaic  ^  .        •        whether    (students)   particularly  relevant  to  today's  problems.  Brandeis  considered 

parieta   and  curfew  procedures.  ^Yi^'^l'^^hlt  the/  need  -  Said  the  concept  of  diffusion  of  responsibility  an  important  one.  and 

Students  dissatisfied  with  their  g  ^^  ^*t  what  they  need,     said  ^^  ^^,^1^^^^  ^ave  agreed  with 

H «  ...i.«  ....IH   fr.n«f.r  to   "'i^'/* _j , . ^ .    .^.     j^.^^  the    amouut    of    centralization    nize,    however.,  that    in    their 

to   iniJ^v^atfonlf "Sfe  "r^alntili'^^f  that  we  now  have  in  American    P-frlen^tS^''caSnaT''becom: 
t®   fha   Mnrth    Hnn»r.«   Jhirh    h^vP   govemmont,  Sargent  said.     _       governments     cannot     become 


lace 


Residence  Reforms 


dorm's  rules  could  transfer  to 
another  dorm. 

"The    main    problem    is 
maintain  separate  bathroom  fa         .    .  •   ^    .    ^         • 

cilitles,"   said    Pollock.     Dorms  "ot    been    Pa»nted    for    eleven 
in    Massell,    North    and    East,   years.   Students  have  been  al- 


The     states     are     naturally  dynamic  forces  in  American  life 

closer   to   the  people  than  the  no    matter    how    much    money 

.„    „.„.«.»,    .,^.v»    «..«    --.,v    ,                    choose    "the    colors  federal    government   and    have  they  get  from  President  Nixon. 

have    one    bathroom    on    each   [2^,  thovVe  a?wfvs  asoired  to  ''  always     been     the     innovative  He  cited  the  condition  of  Mas- 

floor;   these   would  go  coed   by   ""It^iXnU    wilf    bl    orovided  force  in  American  politics,  ac-  sachusetts.  which  has  300  sep- 

floor.  -The  Rosenthal  suites  each  ^^th  brushes   rollerf  a^^atex  cording    to    the    governor.    He  arate    state    agencies.      A    new 

have    two    bathrooms,    so    that  ^^^[^t    ( whi(^  ^an    lie    w^^^         .stated  that  it  is  mainly  a  great  plan   sponsored   by   his  admin- 

each  suite  could  have  four  men  Pi'"l_^^f^^      The  suc^  of  deficiency  in  revenue  that  has  istration     will,     the     Governor 

and  four  women.                              fhis  exoerTment  depends^the   prevented  the  states  from  being  feels,  give  Massachusetts  a  dy- 

"We  re   not   trying  to    impose    mis  experimeiuaepcnus  oii  uie    k ,  ^  ^^   ^^_ ^^   . ^  namir  «tafp  irnvornmont  hv  rre- 


The  success  of  deficiency  in  revenue  that  has  istration 

I  on  the  prevented  the  states  from  being  feels,  giv 

.,.  ..  »,,v  v..,...e.  .^  ....^>,^^  students    Said  Bianco    "If  they  responsive  to  the  people  in  re-  namic  state  government  by  ere- 

ass^teTsepa'afe'^do^lns  w^^^^^^   gef  sPoppy  with 'fhe'stuJ?  Sen  cen?   years.   C^overnor    Sargent  ating  a^small  cabinet  to  replace 


we're  really  up  the  creek." 


The  autumn  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Chapter  of 
the  Society  for  Ethnomusi- 
cology  will  be  held  at  Slos- 
berg  Music  Center  Satur- 
day, November  1. 

The  morning  session, 
chaired  by  Caldwell  Titcomb 
of  Brandeis.  will  last  from 
9:30  to  12:00.  Featured  will 
be  Music  at  Old  Sturbridge. 

In  the  afternoon  session, 
from  2:30  to  5:00,  three  pro- 
fessors from  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity will  discu.ss  Arab 
Music  and  Medieval  Europe; 
Melody  and  Tonality  in 
North  Indian  Clas.sical  Mu- 
sic; and  Takada  Drumming. 


Urban  Studies 


,   V,       A,        *     1,  ,      *      I      we  re  reuiiy  uu  mc  crcc*..  referred    to    Nixon's    plan    to  those  300  agenjy  head.s 

me'n  mike  t^'^ir  deci^^^^^^^              Anolher  "inToCaUon  coAnect-  turn  $5  million  a  year  back  to        Governor  Sar.ent  concluded 

E^vironmenSf  Cor^Ut^  wi^^^  ed  with  the  Residence  Office  is  the  states  as  an  opportunity  for  liis  lecture  by  expre.s.smff  a  wish 

^TnTroi^P.  of  thP  rw^^^^^                the  Contest  for  the  redecoration  the    states   to    return    to    their  that  state  government  could  at- 

send  copies  of  the  rules  to  the    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  Lounge.  The  natural  position  as  the  dynamic  tract  talented  young:  people  and 

F!l^^7f  ^"♦..wilf/f  fh^.TiH  ;^rn     winning  redecoration  plan,  sub-  force  in  American  politics.  by  stressing  that.  ••Government 

fnr    nl  1^    Hnrm.     PnlPr^^^^^  mittcd  by  Albert  Chad,  is  being  Governor  Sargent  did  recog-  is  what  politicians  make  it..." 

beHev^^'h^shlTuirhav'i.'lhefr  J^-'ith^'    ronLfan'rthe' 
f-hnipp    "We  do  have  the  facil-  ^^^^     **ther     contestants.     The 

ftie^sr^and""?  think' we  ^VhT  to  [,«,rrnd"ciffe'e''aJea"'"5U"^^^^ 
make  use  of  them."  talk  and  collee   areas.   Diape^, 

Furthermore,  with  so  much  carrels,  cork  bu  letin  boards^ 
student  dissatisfaction  concern-  and  a  games  cupboard  will  be 
ing   residence   halls.    'It  seems  ^"^talled    Parties  will   be  he  d 

foolish   (for  the  University)   to  ^y.^l'y^l^A^Jtt^l^.r.  ^ 

pa.ss  over  the  chance  to  change  ^^th  the  redecora   on 

something    concrete."     Pollock  ,   M^- bianco  has  other  plans.  He 

who,  with  Student  Council  Vice  hopes  to  carpet  Massell  »n  order 

President  Jon  Quint,  has  been  to    reduce    the    noise.    Bianco 

collecting    the    responses    to    a  J^oiiki   also   like   to    make   the 

resident     questionnaire     says  Feldberg    Lounge    "a    meeting 

that     students     complain     the  P^e   for    students    in   Massell 

room  fees  are  too  high,  the  se-  Q^ad   and    Rosenthal."   but  he 

curity  is  "lousy."  room  furnish-  cannot    act    until    the    student 

ings   are   poor  and   "the   meal  center  is  completed  because  too 

contract   is^   universal   source  S'^iSL^''^''   groups   meet    in 

of   dissatisfaction."   Also,  there  Feldberg  The  dorms  need  sew- 

is   an   "incredible   demand    for  mg  machines,  dark  rooms    and 


(Continued  from  Page  1)  «,  „„ ->-  .  .  ,,. 

ated   the   proposed   governance  parking    facilities    and    single  ^1^/^^^    "fread^J'T 

structure.    Assistant    Professor  rooms."  ?rbles   aid  BUnco  ha^  ordered 

of  Afro- American  Studies  Ron-       Meanwhile,     the     Residence  ^^^^/ Vng  taS  for^a^T^ 

aid     Walters     said     after     the  Office   U    working   to   alleviate  P'^»£2"^f    th^^e    recre^onal 

meeting.  "If  they're  interested  some  of  these  complaints.  Ctu-  .J^^^^.     will     be     Purchased 

in  having  a  streamlined  effort  dent  cooperation  will  help,  says  '*?"'^'f  J.    oroceeds    from    the 

the  governance  structure  is  Associate     Director     of     Resi-  ^^Lth    the    proceeds    from    inc 


the  governance  structure  is   Associaie     i^irecior     01     neM-  "j" 'u"  ,,    ^„Jhines    which    have 

f^n   hMvv              Too   many   of  dence   -    Counselling     Beverly  P»noaii    macnines    wnun    nave 

(the    committiei)    i^pede^the   Kaye     "We  want  the  residence  been    a    "tremendous   success," 

thing  that  students  walit^'  Oth-  committee    working    with    this  according  to  Bianco 

er^fse    he  said,   many   of   the  office    on     everything."     Kaye  The     poor     quality     o      the 

nmtw^d    comm  ttees    "showed  previously  had  to  defend  to  stu-  cleaning  service  in  Massell  and 

fncSy  ''                                        dents   her   decisions,    and   now  gosentha    is  a  major  problem, 

^"ffi^it^r  Robert  Binstockal-  ^^^e  —  ts  tlje  stu^^^        to  de-  ^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^ 

fSetud^ent^pr^oU^rr^^           ^^'/i^/.^^r^All^l^for    of   Resi-  Brandeis      only       temporarily. 


!^^^Mf^l  verrwell-written^  dence-Operations  David  Bianco  pending  the  shifting  of  work- 
thoughtful,  very  wen  wriueu.  j*^  enthusiastic  about  im-  ers  to  other  jobs.  As  a  result. 
He   continued.     We  re    looking  '«   »Jw  enthusmsl^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^    'pattern  for 

'"'^.Y?  '?he;^'"T?ie1iii?meet:  L3iy  sin^e  t^^^^  operation."  But    "Now.  they're 

posal)  further.    The  next  meei    \^^''^.^   ^ ,.        residence    halls'  falling  into  pattern  .  .  .  because 

'"'J^^lV'Se'd^i^ed^^s^o^^  m^ainlenance  ha? been%hifted  they  can't^stand  the  complaints 
N  vember  6.  from    the     Buildings     and  any  more."  Mr.  Bianco  said. 


BENEFIT  CONCERT 

for  Biafran  Children 

Sponsored  by  the  Biafra  Relief  Foundation 

of  the  Biafra  Assodation,  inc. 

on  Oct.  30  at  8:30  p.  m.  at  the 

Slosberg  Auditorium,  Slosberg  Music  Building 

University  Waltham,  Mass. 


Tl^  program  will  include  African  folic  music, 
art  songs,  and  piano  music 

DONATIONS  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED  AT  THE  DOOR 
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Records 


Capt.  Beefheart's  Band 


Ceorge  Kahn 


^fcVEMBCP^  15  y^c^nj^T.^ 


Dut'Tu^'Sis®f^i?H''^''i  ^h'  ^'^   !:^^^^y    enjoying   this  record.   I  Captain    Beefheart    shows 

Sne  ?s  a  two  ri^nrH  .S^"^'  ^1   ^^^^   '^^^    ^^^^"^^    ^   ^^   «^-  *^^'«self  to  be  a  man  of  many 

thini,  ifc  oY^  ^.^^^  ^^'  \"^  ^    "^""^     carefully     four     times  talents  on  this  album   He  cives 

out"^heVe^el   wLfT"^^   Jk'^"^^'    ^"^    ^*^^^^    «^^    ^^^^  ^'^    incredible    ^ang^' on    vocal 

Beefheart  i^alT  a^nt    ^^u^     ^^T.  «^"^,l«"^?f  the  twenty-  performances    on    the    album. 

^eineariJSdll  about    The'  al-   eight   on  the   album   that   still  including      the       shoekinc 

Replica    (s"trai^ht  ^wL^^^  fn'^"'^  '"f'  ""^  ^^^^  '^  ^"^  ^«  *'^«^*^«"  BiSes."   On   the  thi?d 

lOV^      Fioh^i^h      ^^^^    ^^  ^^^^"^  amatureness  in  one  way  side    of    the    album    he    plays 

irnf  ^H       ^^  ^^  ^i  ^^"P^  ^^-  ^^  another.   (I  can  do  without  tenor  sax  and  soprano  sax  si 

ords  has  appeared  on  a  differ-  at   least    three   of   the   twenty-  multaneously    Drovfne  hfmsP  f 

looks  like  love  at  first  blight  Everything  is  Disjointed  Sf'^^f^^'  P\  ^'^^  two   Captain 

,, ^''^K'n.  Beefheart   also    proves   himself 

Zappa,    as   you    probably  So     what     makes     Captain  capable    of    making     fine    oi^g 

JJ^^JI^V/^^I"^^^^^  ^^y**"^  ^inS  Beefheart    repulsive?    Well,    a  nises.                                          *^ ^      

Invrnffnn  rnH""'  ^^^  ^""l^^^fo^^  P^'-^on    who   knows   once   said       It  is  best  to  listen  to  a  bit  of      T^l^  ^^^       O-I^^ 1^* 

tesansrK  s,',i »  ™;  ■■■^«^  >««"»."  »;;,".'."r:.';.s's„'r.  1  nree  King  Circus 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  ''""!""•''>■  of  their  music  to  an  afburn  U  vou^re  rirtv  'f^^  t"T^^^.  ^l  ^^^''^]  S'  McFadden  and  acted  by  Elin  Diamond 
the  apparent  influent  The  al-  "''"'  ""'P  '^  ^^at  many  of  the  more  listen  to  "Chint  Pit  -  ^r1  ^''^^''  ^?»^'-»;  Opening  the  theaters  seasin  premiere  bill 
bum  was  produced  bv  Zanna  ''°*i«^"  ^""'^  obviously  written  "The  B  fmn"  and  •■VM..^S.  "V*°  one-acts  and  a  film,  this  production  was  the  most  inter- 
It  was  engineered  Tyofck  f"^^'''  Performed  under  the  Day  iSppy":-  If  you  can  ^e?  r^i'"f'P™J"3t«"7^.'  «"<*  ^""^"1;^'^^!"'^^  'J'«'"«"'  effort  that 
Kunc,  who  has  worked  with  "'""*^"'''  of  drugs.  through  these  songs  vou  fr^  timo  !fnH  h^^i"  fM^'^T"]'*''  ^^}y^  °i  SPingold  in  a  good  long 
lo,'"'th,"Mon.'?*dayf'"'^e'"  "  ""--  ""■''  ""  '""*  "'"""^  -""■  "''"  " '0- 'ca"Dt:[n  lZ\t:\^ZVj.  I'l"!',-.  1'?"!'"^  J??^ '^  "^^  "-•  The  pla? 
bum  design  is  by  Cal  Sehe 


T^e  Zappa  influences  on  ^^.^  -     ■  — . 

group  are  obvious  in  the  pieces    '^^^rman  rock,  but  these  th^.^^ 
although     they     don't     always   ^^^  bidden  behind  a  deluge  of 
work.    Talking    is    thrown    in     '"^jse"  and  complicated  multi- 
here  and  there;  sometimes  it  is  ^"ythms,  among  other  things, 
successtful,    sometimes    it    falls       Many    songs    are    extremely 
cw   Its  face.    The   use  of  saxa-   «ood    in    lyrics   and    in   music, 
pnones   is  very  reminiscent   of   tJaptain   Beefheart  is  a  master 
Mothers  circa  Un<le  Meat.  The   at  crytic  lyrics,   but  a  careful 
use   of   tape    recordings   which   reading  can  decifer  them   (un- 
JMve  obvious  flaws  (words  are   '*»  they  are  undeeiferable,  as 
A    ;4  ^J!^\?^  ^'^  ^  ^^PP^  trick,   they     are     in     many     cases). 
And   finally   it   becomes   an  of-   -"^    deals    with    sex,    religion 
ficial  Zappa  production  because   ^^^'  people  and  death  in  differ- 
it  has  obscene  moments:  Capt.    ^'^t    songs,    and    some    of    his 
Beefheart    says   "Shit"   on   the   statements  are  even  profound 
fourth  side,  and  the  third  side   -^^  example  from  "My  Human 
contains    the    exciting    sound-    Gels  Me  Blues" — 


// 


Sister.   The  boy,  totally  unable       th«    ^      '• \ 

to  leave  the  room  he  and   hi  ^t-  evening    closed    with   a 

sifter    irihabit     a^d    un^llfnl  Jpfl^'^c*'"     ^^  „Ioncsco's     "The 

to  accept  the  intrusion  of  inv  ^^^t  Soprano,"  a  most  difficult 

real   problerns  "nt^the   ro^m  '^^''^            perform.     The    cast 

remains   aThild     It    is   ii   tS^  ^^"^^^  ^«    ^    ^oing    its    best. 

portrayal    of    the   child's   mind  ^^^^^*^,^«s  quite  limite<i.  Rich 

(which  the  giHshares    thoueS  n^^f  ^"^^"'k  "   ?^^"   «^   y^orV.n^ 

to    a    lesser    deirreer  thai  ^h^  ^^  ^   ^'^^^^   interpretation   of 

lesser    degree)    that    the  his   part,   worked   up   a   set   of 

;  grimances  which  he  played  to 
1m    m   L^..:LI.     J    !•    L*l    I  ■        ■  i^^  audience.  The  grimaces  pro- 

in  a  Horribly  aelightfui  scene  the  boy^  law- 1"-^  !^"^^>^  ^'^^  the  piay 


WORK 
FOR  FISHMAN 

Contact  Barbara  Bloom 
or  Joe  Warren 


track  of  Rockctte  Morton  (the 
bess  player  of  the  group)  hav- 
ing a  prophylactic  put  on 

Captain  Beefheart  is  not 
music  for  everyone.  It  is  the 
first  example  I  have  found  of 
what  can  be  considered  Repul- 
sive Rock— it  really  makes 
you  sick  on  the  first  listening 
However,  if  a  person  is  inter- 
ested in  Avant-garde  music 
and  js  willing  to  give  the  al- 
bum a  chance  to  grow  and  take 
form,    he    may    just    come   out 


You  were  afraid  you'd  be 
the  devils  red  wife 

But  its  alright  God  dug 
yer  dance 

'n  would  have  the  young 

'n  in  his  harum 
Dress  you  the  way  he 

wants  cause  he  never 

had  a  doll 

Cause  everybody  made 
him  a  boy 

'n  God  didn't  think  t'ask 
his  preference." 


counter-statements,    moves    to- 
ward the  destruction  of  mean- 


mm.^^^        I       #    li  **  I  .,  'V    "T    ""^^   *-"     IfJ'«^  along  by  Virtue  of  itself. 

rence,  gleefully  cotalogs  all  the  deformations  tT^  Ts^aL^ml^^n^^^^^^^  a^^r^d 
which  his  pregnant  sister's  progeny  may  in-  ^^ 

herit  "  '''^"^     ^that    is,    logical)    dis- 

■•  course,  until  the  "speeches"  of 

the   ending   have    only   phono- 
logical,  not  semantic  value.   It 
playwright    reveals    his    excel-    to    enrair*.   h.,   k^«4i.         •  .  if  ^  ^^^  ^"^  funny  play,  though 

lence  and  provides  the  play  certain  *^Th/  .vf?>*V'''  ]^  u*'^*  ^^^^"t^  ^^^  capacity  of  the  cast 
ivith  its  best  moments.  In  a  commUmem^Uh^^  ^^  t'^''  which  attempted  it  last  week, 
horribly  delightful  scene  the  brnfhl.r:^  .  i^ ^  ^  ^/  ^"^  ^^"^  ?"d  the  audience  seemed  to  enl 
boy    Lawrence    glecfiX    catn     ^ini^      i^'^''''^'^.''''   ^   ^"   «"t-    joy  the  effort. 

may    inherit.    The    couole    fr/    lilMn'o.       Perhaps,   of  this   par-    W 
auentlv   int^rr.,"f  .^.u^i"^.  J/J;:   V^"^.?*^    performance.     Similar- 


new 


oston 


^#  Biggest 


J^^'iHe%?.£VSTrn^^e^ 

moment  Law^icecr^ns  Jo     ,"h^w  """  '"^°"  V  "  '^^  >"«" 

Pregnane^"  ^'"'^    ""      ^^"""^  ^"'^    responsibility    m^t    .,...- 

FictKion.!  rH^n«„-  cessfully.   bringing  to  tiie  pro- 

Ti,/.-  I     ,       Claypone  duction  care,  intelligent  imac- 

i.v     Mhi^'""".^  f;*''"^"*"  '°  '■^»'-  i"ation    and    real   acting   a"il1- 

J^^h?..       Ir  •''^^''    '"    Tuesday   Perhaps    the    size    of    Thlaier 
nights  performance.  She  does   One  prohibits  the  CTeat  inten 
go    outside    to    buy    food    and   sity  that  worked  sf^tell  here' 
^h^^',^n^i^?.rJ<'l/r.^  '-t'-i-   !K':':?P«  ^^^     inhab^n'ts'^o^ 


NOT 


man  sU 

Miss  ^ 

met  a 

sue-  ^^ 


souvenir,  but  a  life- 
D,  life-supporting  Bran- 
^  dels  jacket.  Light-weight, 
gold,  lost  on  the  first  or 
second  day  of  school;  has 
not  returned  home  yet.  If 
your  mother  took  it  home 
for  your  kid  brother, 
please  ask  her  for  it.  If 
you  took  it  home,  look 
into  your  conscience.  It's 
getting  cold  out.     Contact 


Rick  HorovvitzViRosenthal  »' 


ook  Section  in  New  England! 

With  reviews  and  essays  by  the 
area's  leading  scholars  and 
writers. 

Look  for  it  every  Sunday  in 


Traveler 


FISHMAN 

needs  your  help. 
(See  Page  5) 


Brown''"^'^^^    explanation?    Mr!    ^^^.^tch^^^fr  '^rV's"\ard'    ^^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^ 
Brown  is  not  my  brother,  but  Perhaps  there  is  no  exolanatiVn   

Sfw'^^in'^fht'  "?^  "^"'^  T?^  'r^  J°^  thi  miserable  choice  ^f^ma^ 
now    in    the    Canary    Islands),  terials    that    often    aooear    on 

However,    she    also    plays    the  Stage     One.     Lw>k    fo?^  mo?e 
brother's   games,   relies   on   an   work  by  the  triothat  nrndTJ^Jn 
imaginary     companion,     Edna,    "Home  Frel''  It  win  &^n^^^^ 
for  self-dfefinition  as  Lawrence     "  \  "  ^'"  ^  ^^°^- 

relies  on  a  fictitious  Claypone  somewhat  Sad  Postcript: 
to  expiate  his  feelings  of  guilt  "The  Son,"  a  film  by  gradu- 
and  weakness.  The  sister  re-  ate  student  Jim  Lu^son, 
i!i«*il  potentially  sexual  en-  served  as  a  wretched  media- 
J?^^'  .^"  *  subway,  but  break  between  the  two  plays 
whether  this  was  real  to  her,  Poor  in  conception,  poor  in  re- 
or  primarily  a  means  by  which   alization,  this  brief  film  was  a 


EMBASSY 

Theotre  .  .  .  Wolthom 

$IE  THfM  TOGETHER 

Storfs  Wednesdoy,  Oct.  29th 

"BULLITT" 

Storring 

STEVE  McQueen 

tv«  of  9:00;  Sot.-Sun.  5  ond  9 


—  ALSO  — 


the  proposition        876-0088 
musical  improvisational  revue 
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lye  ot  7:00;  SoL-Shh.  7:00 

NOTE:   SPECIAL  STUDENT 
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Conna  Build  a  Mount-ain 


START:  The  Spirit  of  Glassboro? 

By  JON  QUINT 

Two  weeks  ago,  two  high  school  students  who  had  attended  a  Moratorium  Day  rally  at  the 

^  of  the  Johnson-Kosygin  summit  in  Glassboro,  N.J.,  committed  suicide  in  their  despondency 

over  the  prospects  for  peace.   In  the  car  in  which  they  died  they  left  around  two  dozen  notes  to 


African  Sculpture 


Nigeria  and  the  Yokura  tribe  of  the  Congo. 

I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
Mrs.     Caroline    Newberger,    a 


The  African  Sculpture  Exhibition  presented  at  the  Dreit- 
zer  Grallery  stands  as  a  very  elaborate  and  representative  col- 
lection. Most  of  the  sculpture  pieces  are  very  intricately  de- 
signed, while  the  total  style  and  carvings  are  figuratively  ma- 
ture. The  collection,  however,  reflects  a  broad  range  of  African 

,i,e  oVthe  Johnso-n-Kosygin  summit  in  Glassboro,  N.J.,  commXd 'JiTa'ii^^'i"  «,"?'despo''nd'eney  f"-  «'-8  the  Western  portion  of  Africa.  Some  »' the  sculp- 
over  the  prospects  for  peace.  In  the  car  in  which  they  died  they  left  around  tw^  Hn^^-n  «r.4««  ♦:;  ture  works  come  from  such  tribes  as  the  Ibos,  the  Binis  of 
friends  and  relatives  expounding  their  reasons  for  their  ultimate  act  of  protest. 

No  one  will  ever  know  all  the  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  Glassboro  two,  but  several  Bran- 
A¥\^  students  feel  that  they  have  diagnosed  what  ailed  the  New  Jersey  students.   They  also  see 

♦hP  two  students*  problem  as  the  problem  facing  all  Americans  in  these  times.  The  cure  they  '"'''  v^aivii..^  i^^w^ik^x,  « 
have  developed  involves  a  means  to  rid  Americans  of  their  disease,  a  National  organization  called  former  Peace  Corps  worker  m 
START,  an  acronym  for  Start  Today's  Americans  Reaching  for  Tomorrow,  which  takes  in  equal  the  Upper  Volta  region  of  Af- 

nieasures  of  idealism  and  sensibility. jjca  ^nd  owner  of  part  of  this 

To  the  three  sophomores  be-  -  .,,..,. collection.  She  spoke  modestly 

\^\r^d  START  Harry  Blazer,  Avi  don  t  all  mesh  with  the  theory  Dual  Attack  .      ^    i.  i_      t.  -j  ..a 

Winokur   and  JerVy  Weinstein,   and    when    they    do   there   are       ^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^^.^  about    how    she    had    acquired 

th  problem  that  faces  us  is  still  weaknesses.  As  the  sopho-  have  tw^Ss  one  act^Jn  the  "'"''^  ^^  ^^^  ^^""^^^  sculpture, 
'frustrated  powerlessness,';  the  mores  emphasize  all  they  are  Sfher  educ'^t^Ton'the  latte?  f'e^d^  ^he  stated,  for  example,  that 
desire  to  do  something  but  the  doing^  now  is  a  pre-begin-  -^g  ^^^  former.  Supporters  of  "^ost  of  the  work  came  from 
inability  to  realize  what  to  do.   ning.      Therefore,    we    are    all  start  will  go  out  and  try  to    local  traders  who  bought  them 

START:  the  Attack              ^ulS  be  a^m^oHorce  across  f ±  X'^^Ll?o;^DToble'^s' a';  '^^"^  ^"'^""^  '"''^^"'^       ,   .. 

rrv.^w    won     articulated    ra-  America  ^^^      ,  .    /"^Jl^  problems  as  ^s   to    the    question    of   the 

Their    wen     arlicuiaiea     rd     /MiK-iicd.  they  relate  to  themselves.  As  a  epuintiirp    h*>inff    in    anv    sense 

tionale  for  START  is  really  one       ^he   operations    that    are    or  model,   STARTs   workers  will  f^^jP^.^^e    being   m    a^y    sense 

for  a  psychologist  and  not  for  ^^^   ^^^   ^^  y^   underway   in-  use  methods  various  American  traditional,    she    replied     that 

a  politician  but  mass  analysis  ^i^^^.  Civilization  courses  have  used,  one    tribe    in    particular,    the 

is  not  a  current  life   style,   so                     possible  chartering  of  P^^  ^I''"'^  ^^^  *^'^^"S  that  has  Dogons.  had  no  t  r  a  d  i  t  i  o  n  a  1 

it  IS  to  P^^»^»^s   ^^?,V  Xni  L     START  LrnonDrofitcorSor^  ^''"''   '^' ^       ^*^'^"'    ^''''^   ''    '^^^^"'^  °"  sculptors.  This  was 

*;1iirtors  turn.    STAKl    will    be-    Siii\m  as  a  non-prom  curpord-    enoueh  to  make  thpm  vvnrkahlp         .  ,.  ,  i    •      j 

come  an  action   group,   deeply  tion  under  Massachusetts  law;  w"l^    ever^  age    g^o^^^  '^'^^'  P^"^^"^'  '^'  explained, 

political,  but   with  a   basic   at-  ^   ^he  development  of  sup-  the  country.  ^or  most  tribes  did  have  tradi- 

tack  on  America's  psyche.  po^t  across  the  country  to  con-       ^hPsP  newlv  orimiod  Am^r  ^'*^",^1  carvers.  The  task  of  the 

The    problem    the    founders  ^^^.^e   November    15   Moratori-  •   These  newly  oriented  Amer-  sculptor     was    a     fundamental 

see  is  the  public's  constant  re-  uS  oreanrzeTs  to  allow  START  '^^"'  "^'^  ^^'^"  f!^  I  political  one,  for  he  was  the   sole  pre- 

duct  on  of  problems  "from  that  Y^  address     t^^     Washington    "^"^V  ku  ^?"E'  ^^^^^"^  *'"'''^"  .^^  '^^''^'  «^  ^^^  ^'"^^"^^  ^^'^M'  " 

which  you   feel  to  that   which  nr     ralfv-  Washington,   a  lobby,  to  bring  governmental  was  he  who  passed  tiie  "art"  of 

Toii  ran  rrasD  "  America  is  "de-  ^'-'J^f^y'  thinking  around  to  that  of  the  the    tribe    from    generation    to 

Krns>U?ed  to  hvin^^^the^  •   ^^^  completion  of  a  p  an   people.      Helping      them      will  generation.  Thus,  the  art  of  the 

tii^hevervone  citing^  pol^^^^^^       '«^  «  *^«  P^«"S  attack  for  the   hopefully    be    a    national    ad-  New  World  of  Africa  still  feels 

vv^ic  JnH  kni  rfltio^  biit  n^^^^       "reevaluation  of  American  pri-   visory  group  of  prominent  peo-  the  influence  of  the  Old  World 

rirvin^ou     the    statist  P^^    ^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^'^^^^    ^^  of  Africa.  

[hp[r^  nersonal  and  human  con^       The  immeditte  problems  are   START'S  work  direction.  — 

Jts[oL':"V^"u'c^n'  S  inTe  the    first    two     but    the    major  ^^  ,,,^  ^,,,,,  ?,^o:e%' r^fust'lf  Jg'rinUn: 

innl   rivpr  or  monev   is   beinc  problems  will  come   of  course  However,   just  as   large   inien 

nsvd  to  mike  South  Vietnarnese  with  the  last  phase  of  the  op-       START  will  not  be  a  flash  in  tions  are  necessary  for  such  a 

Dockets ^f  poverty  wthl^^     erations.  the  pan,  all  three  avow.   It   is  movement  the  same  intentions 

^nd  not  toXvlate  AmSs       With  the  march  two  weeks  not  behind  any  candidates,  be-  can   ^^.^^^f.^^^^^y^^^^^ 

already  existing  pockets  of  pov-    from    Saturday,   all    three   still  cause  their  losing  causes,  when  and    pitfalls,   that   the  jnd   re- 

tiiy     ^  ^^  think   they   can   create  enough  they    occur,    makes   any    other  suit^  i^    any*   >s   very    emascu- 

Combating  that  malaise,  if  it   nationwide  support  so  that  the  ^tfj.  PJ^^^^t"!,  ctaIt  if  -     "  - 

►es   exist,   might   seem    inter-    Moratorium  organizers  will  al-  ^l!9,}''^lJ'J^^J^.^}^^ 

:„..ui^    il.,4     «ii    #K.-»^    4Ks«t    ir.„,  ♦KoTYA  ^/^  cri^nk    Thpv  havp  finite.  The  organizers  don  t 


does 
niinable 


but    all 


also,   lated. 

s  in-       But   practical   considerations 

thevca     do  it   rr.J^'^n^   i^^^^nritrnr'for^7uch'^^I  ^rto\"e%o^fuTonfz;%^^^^^  ^dfo^r  To! ZTe  ^ot^ry^  o'r 

i*^7oa?'^of^'-:tan^tinriXle't^   ^haSr^rad^d^^^he^r'owS  E.^"  ^0^   ?at^fo^alT^^^%h\fr  I^T^A^^T^If  h^^'^"^^'"^''^'^' 
feel  their  life  is  worth  enough   after    the    support    is    der-on-  thus     they      rationalize     their  bTARl  is  bere^ 

so  they  don't  want  bombs."         strated.    From  the   support 

r.^     M^^     ^  o^  -.  that  they  hope  will  materialize 

The  Attack  Starts  i^om  their  speech  and  with  the 

While  drawing  up  all  this  legal  status  they  hope  to  get 
theory,  the  three  have  been  (with  the  aid  of  Brandeis  per- 
taliting  practicalities,  items  sonnel  familiar  with  the  law), 
other  would-be  changers  have  they  think  the  national  organi- 
ignored.     Yet     the     operations  zation  will  gel. 


Irving  Fishman 

IS 

A  PEACE  DEMOCRAT 

RUNNING  FOR 

MAYOR  of  NEWTON 


To  work  for  him  contact 

BARBARA  BLOOM 

(North  A  327) 

or 

JOE  WARREN 
(Quad  Direetor-Oeroy) 


WOULD  YOU  EVER  DARE 
TRY  TWO  WHOPPERS? 


WE'VE  KNOWN  INDIVIDUALS 
WHO  TRIED  TWO  WHOPPERS, 
MANY  SUCCEEDED  WHILE 
OTHERS  FAILED.  THAT'S  BE- 
CAUSE OUR  WALL-TO-WALL 
BURGERS  ARE  "MAN  SIZE" 
...  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  FOR 
ONLY  59c.  IF  YOU'VE  GOT 
THE  STRENGTH  OF  2,  THEN 
TRY  TWO  ...  AT  LEAST  TRY 
ONE. 

BRING  THE  FAMILY 
HAVE  A   BALL! 


FREE   FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


2  Offer  ^ood  only  with  this  coupon  ot  ■ 

BURGER   KING 

J  OHcr  Expiries  Nov.  13,  1969.  Void  Where  Prohibited.  J 

HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 

881  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 
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The 
Advocates 

Educational  television  is  a 
little  known  item  at  Brandeis 
where  few  people  have  televi- 
sions and  those  that  do  usually 
have  them  turned  to  the  latest 
sports  event.  Channel  2,  the 
educational  station  in  Boston 
Ls  remedying  this  situation  with 
the  introduction  of  "The  Advo- 
cates." 

ShoWn  every  other  Sunday  in 
Boston,  "The  Advocates"  pre- 
sents a   current  political  issue 

which  is  debated  before  the 
public  and  a  decision-maker 
with  some  relevance  to  the  is- 
sue. The  program  is  live  and 
the  station  wants  people  to  sit 
in  the  audienice  and  register 
their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Sunday,  October  12  the  issue 
was  "Should  Congress  require 
people  on  welfare  to  work?" 
It  was  a  lively  show  in  which 
the  audience  was  so  involved 
that  they  began  to  shout  out 
their  opmioas. 

Before  and  after  the  pro- 
gram, the  audience  is  polled  for 
their  opinion.  In  the  case  of  the 
welfare  isaue.  14  voted  yes,  62 
voted  no,  and  24  were  unde- 
cided. After  the  program,  20 
people  voted  yes  and  80  voted 
nn.  The  station  also  announces 
results  of  a  nationwide  poll 
taken  a  few  days  earlier  (in 
this  case,  80%  in  favor,  15% 
opposed,  5%  had  no  opinion.) 
And  an  affiliate  station  watch- 
ing the  show  in  another  part  of 
the  country  is  also  i>ollcd. 

Anyone  who  is  interested 
may  join  the  audience.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  lack  of 
funds,  only  100  people  can 
vote.  (The  voting  is  done  by 
pressing  a  lever  on  a  box  at- 
tached to  a  computer  and  only 
100  boxes  are  available.)  But 
there  is  room  in  the  studio  for 
about  90  more  people  to  view 
the  show.  The  program  runs 
from  10-11  p.m.  If  you  want  to 
be  in  the  audience,  you  should 
arrive  between  8:30  and  9:00. 
Seating  is  done  on  a  first  come- 
first  served  basis. 

On  Sunday,  November  9,  the 
issue  is  "Should  the  state  of 
New  York  alx)lish  the  present 
auto  liability  insurance  sys- 
tem?" New  York  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance  Richard  Stu- 
art is  the  deci.'iion-maker.  All 
those  interested  in  coming 
should  notify  Amy  Jacobson  at 
893-3484  or  via  the  mailroom 
by  Wednesday,  November  5. 


Letters 
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found  in  Madame  Tussaud's 
Wax  Museum  in  London.  These 
figures  were  cast  in  1964. 

Billy  Shears  is  reportedly  a 
British  dope  pu.sher  who  was 
busted  by  a  British  Policeman 
named  Sgt.  Pepper.  Anyway 
the  singer  who  sings  the  song 
after  being  introduced  as  Billy 
Shears  is  not  Paul  (or  his  re- 
placement), but  Ringo.  I  would 
suggest  also  that  the  patch  that 
Paul  wears  doesn't  necessarily 
read  O  P.D.  It  is  a  bit  difficult 
to  make  it  out. 

"Good  Morning,  Good  Morn- 
ing" does  include  references  to 
death,  but  Lennon  wrote  the 
song  after  inspiration  by  a  TV 
breakfast  cereal  commercial. 
Cornflakes  to  be  specific.  Also 
Paul  was  unmarried  at  that 
time  ("call  his  wife  in"). 

Finally,  "the  lucky  man  who 
made  the  grade"  in  "A  Day  in 
the  Life"  was  Tara  Brown,  a 
close  friend  of  all  the  Beatles. 
Tara.  killed  in  an  auto  crash, 
was  the  son  of  Lord  Brown,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  cover  of  Magical  Mys- 
tery Tour,  is  the  Walrus  Paul? 
George  is  the  only  identifiable 
one.  Incidentally,  I  don't  think 
that  walrus  is  Greek  for  corpse. 

The  title  song  for  the  album 
was  written  while  Sgt.  Pepper 
was  being  done  and  its  lyrics 
were  extemporaneously  thrown 
in  as  the  song  was  recorded. 
The  entire  album  was,  by  the 
way,  done  almost  entirely 
through  Paul's  efforts.  Oh!  How 
so  is  Paul  the  "fool  on  the 
hill"? 

On  the  white  album  insert, 
the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page 
is  that  of  someone  taking  a  bath. 
If  you  had  long  hair,  you  would 
look  like  that  too.  The  picture 
of  two  people  in  the  street  was 
probably  taken  in  Hamburg  in 
1960  or  so.  The  people  are  rea- 
sonably identifiable:  John  (on 
the  right)  and  Paul  (on  the 
left).  Haven't  you  ever  seen  a 
dirty  street? 

I  think  that  the  "clues"  in 
the  song  excerpts  from  the 
white  album  are  a  bit  absurd. 
The  same  applies  to  Abbey 
Road.  Press  reports  from  Lon- 
don also  indicate  that  there  is 
no  graveyard  on  Abbey  Road. 
Only  a  multi-million  dollar  re- 
cording studio. 

However,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  many  of  the 
things  that  Mr.  Kahn  presents 
can  not  be  explained  away.  In 
fact  here  are  two  more:  At  the 


Fatuity  Reacts  to  New  Budget 
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good,  young  people.  He  main- 
tained that  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining tenure  here  was  still 
very  good  compared  to  other 
"good"  schools.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Michael  J.  Henchman 
(Chemistry)  agreed  that  the 
university  would  still  attract 
good  young  teachers. 

Assistant  Professor  John 
Frederiksen  (Psychology)  sees 
the  decision  as  a  move  towards 
the  tenure  system  employed  at 
totally  endowed  institutions 
such  as  Harvard  University. 
In  such  a  syatem,  each  depart- 
ment has  a  set  number  of 
tenured  positions,  and  tenure  is 
only  granted  when  a  position  is 
vacated.  This  results  in  a  con- 
stant turnover  in  junior  facul- 
ty, who  must  work  under  very 
high  pressure  for  a  tenure  posi- 
tion which  they  can  obtain  only 
infrequently. 

Dr.  Frederiksen  does  not  feel 
that  Brandeis  has  reached  this 
stage,  but  he  does  feel  that  in- 
creased competition  for  tenure 
positions  could  result  in  less 
faculty  time  for  instruction  and 
help  to  students.  Although 
Prof.  Henchman  agrees  that  un- 
dergraduate instruction  at  Har- 
vard is  probably  inferior  to  that 
at  Brandeis,  he  feels  the  quality 
of  instruction  here  would  not 
suffer  from  such  a  new  system, 
due  to  a  better  student/faculty 
ratio. 

Another  topic  of  concern  was 
the  'effect  of  the  decision  on 
junior  faculty  who  are  already 
here.  Bardach  commented  that 

end  of  "I  am  the  Walrus,"  some- 
one yells  out  "Oh,  Untimely 
death!"  and  in  the  mystery  tour 
insert,  Paul  is  again  shown 
without  shoes. 

Actually  all  four  Beatles  were 
kidnapped  in  India  in  1966  and 
replaced  by  Gerry  and  the 
Pacemakers  (who  mysteriously 
disappeared  at  that  time,  hav- 
ing just  won  a  George  Martin's 
Mother  Look-alike  contest).  If 
you  hold  the  Sgt.  Pepper  al- 
bum diagonally  and  look  at  it 
while  in  the  third  yoga  posi- 
tion, you  will  notice  that  it  is  a 
cryptogram  for  "Ferry  'Cross 
the  Mersey." 

All  the  factual  material  pre- 
sented above  can  bo  verified  by 
a  quick  reading  of  The  Beatles 
by  Hunter  Davies. 

Neil  Ungerleider 

The  author  is  Program  Di- 
rector of  WBRS. 


the  new  policy  is  very  unfair  to 
those  who,  coming  here  with  a 
fairly  high  probability  of  re- 
ceiving tenure,  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  university. 

Dr.  Fredericksen  stated  that 
changing  the  criteria  for  grant- 
ing tenure  after  a  junior  facul- 
ty member  has  been  hired  could 
)ie  compared  to  changing  the 
requirements  for  degree  after 
a  student  ha*  matriculated. 
Henchman,  however,  feels  that 
being  denied  tenure  should  not 
be  "catastrophic"  for  a  junior 
faculty  member  and  can  even 
be  a  good  opportunity. 

The  university's  financial 
plight  was  seen  as  a  real  one 
by  all  people  interviewed.  Dr. 
Henchman  attributed  the  cause 
of  the  crisis  to  the  change  from 
developing  a  faculty  from 
scratch  to  the  establishment  of 
a  more  permanent  system.  He 
feels  that  most  faculty  members 
are  committed  enough  to  Bran- 
deis to  go  along  with  it. 

Professor  Bardach,  however. 


viewed  the  administration's  re« 
action  to  the  crisis  as  a  "hastily 
contrived  policy,  a  stereotyped 
solution  to  what  is  a  more  com- 
plicated problem,"  and  feels 
that  "the  administration  is  just 
waiting  for  a  good  idea  to 
come." 

One  proposal  suggested  by 
Professor  Bardach  was  "that 
there  be  some  leeway  if  the 
administration  and  concerned 
junior  faculty  members  wish  to 
write  a  contract  of  appoint- 
ment which  does  not  include  a 
lifetime  contract,  but  would 
include  other  benefits." 

Dean  Maher  stated  that  the 
university  would  not  be  op- 
posed to  such  contracts,  but  that 
the  AAUP  (American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors) 
prohibits  a  professor  from 
teaching  more  than  six  years 
without  tenure.  Another  alter- 
native suggested  by  Bardach 
was  that  the  new  policy  begin 
only  with  those  professors  hired 
this  year. 


John  P.  Roche 


Why  Harrington  Won 


Why  should  a  traditional 

twill  tie  have  the  new 

full  fashion  shape 

Only  the  new  more  luxurious  fuH 
fashion  shape  (fuller  under-the- 
knot.  wider  throughout)  Is  right  with 
today's  longer  shirt  collars,  wider 
jacket  lapels.  What's  more,  this  new 
full  fashion  shape  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  show  off  the  authentic  col- 
orings. Imported  fabrics  of  Resillo's 
outstanding  traditional  twill.  At  bet- 
ter stores  everywhere  or  write: 
Resilio  Traditional  Neckwear,  Em- 
pire State  Building.  N.Y.  10001.. 

P.S.  All  Retillo  tl«t  have  the  n«w 
fuU  fathion  thap*. 

^esiJio 

Simon's  &  S«nt,  Boston  ond  Branches 

ond' 

Aro's,  WeMesley  ond  Fromingliani 

ond 

Purifon  Stores,  Hyonnii 
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open  from  1-9 


Dear  Editor: 

If  any  of  your  readers  are 
interested  in  learning  what 
actually  happened  in  the  elec- 
tion that  put  Mike  Harrington 
in  Congress,  feel  free  to  run  the 
enclosed  column. 

Sincerely  yours, 
JOHN  P.  ROCHE 

Word  hkis  gone  out  that  the 
victory  of  Michael  Harrington 
over  William  Saltonstall  in  the 
special  congressional  election 
up  in  the  Massachusetts  6th 
district  was  a  major  triumph 
for  the  "new  politics."  Har- 
rington, so  the  story  goes,  over- 
came a  powerful  Republican 
tradition  by  going  to  the  people 
with  the  real  issues,  opposing 
deployment  of  the  ABM,  and 
calling  for  immediate  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia.  A 
widely  circulated  analysis  by 
a  local  political  reporter  put  it 
this  way:  Harrington  won  "Re- 
publican votes  because  of  the 
Vietnam  issue  ...  in  a  district 
which  the  Republican  candidate 
last  November  carried  with  67 
percent  of  the  vote,  and  the 
spread  between  Nixon  and 
Humphrey  was  more  than  13 
percent." 

Read  that  last  sentence  again. 
If  normal  word  order  has  any 
significance,  we  would  assume 
that  this  was  a  good,  safe  GOP, 
district  in  which  Richard  Nixon 
beat  Hubert  Humphrey  last  fall 
by  13  percent.  Thus  for  Harring- 
ton to  beat  Saltonstall  was  a 
real  David  and  Goliath  per- 
formance. However,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  unsuspecting 
souLs  who  as.su me  that  a  re- 
porter always  writes  straight 
news,  the  record  must  be  clari- 
fied. In  19G8  Humphrey  beat 
Nixon  in  the  6th  district,  receiv- 
ing 60  percent  of  the  vote. 
Moreover,  while  Harrington 
won  by  about  6500  votes. 
Humphrey  won  by  50,000. 

In  other  words,  the  sixth  is 
a  solidly  Democratic  district 
which  has  had  one  odd  custom: 
as  long  as  Bates  ran  for  Con- 
gress, it  would  send  him  to 
Washington.  Father  and  son, 
the  Bateses  had  held  the  seat 
for  the  GOP  since  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  Times  has  referred  to 
the  district  as  "traditionally 
Republican  territory,"  so  let  me 
add  that  in  1960  John  Kennedy 
got  57  percent  of  the  vote,  and 
in  1984  Lyndon  Johm^n  re- 
ceived an  unbelievable  75  per- 
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cent!  (In  fact,  since  1936, 
Dwight  Eisenhower  was  the 
only  Republican  nominee  for 
President  who  carried  Essex 
County,  where  the  6th  is  lo- 
cated). By  this  time,  readers 
may  be  wondering  why  Har- 
rington won  so  weakly  in  such 
a  friendly  bailiwick.  The  temp- 
tation is  to  say  that  his  views 
on  the  ABM  and  Vietnam  lost 
him  a  great  deal  of  support,  but 
this  is  as  preposterous  as  at- 
tributing  his  win  to  revolution- 
ary forces  in  the  EKjmocratic 
party. 

Actually,  Harrington's  elec- 
tion was  a  model  of  how  the 
Democrats  should  start  be- 
having. Just  about  every  I>emo- 
crat  in  the  state  over  the  age  of 
16  pitched  in  to  help  him. 
While  a  number  of  Democrats 
were  unhappy  about  this  or 
that  particular  position  the 
candidate  took,  all  hands  agreed 
that  they  wanted  to  see  him  ^ 
elected.  (And  a  Saltonstall  is 
always  hard  to  beat).  The  AFL- 
CIO  for  example,  was  hardly 
enthusiastic  about  Harrington's 
Vietnam  views,  but  organized 
labor  put  tremendous  effort  in- 
to the  campaign. 

Former  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey appeared  on  TV  with 
Harrington  and  (with  a  clear 
statement  that  he  did  not  en- 
dorse an  unconditional  Vietnam 
pull  -  out)  strongly  endorsed 
Harrington  as  the  liberal  can- 
didate. Senators  Muskie  and 
McGovern  also  gave  him  an 
assist.  Finally,  state  Democratic 
leaders,  who  generally  can  be 
expected  to  vote  against  any- 
thing proposed  by  anyone  else, 
rallied  in  a  fashion  which  led 
the  superstitious  to  anticipate 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
at  hand. 

The  Democrats  to  put  it 
bluntly,  behaved  like  a  serious 
political  party,  not  a  revivalist 
sect.  Laying  aside  the  passion 
for  excommunication  which  has 
enlivened  the  national  councils 
of  the  party,  "old"  and  "new" 
politics  were  fused  into  an  ef- 
fective campaign  Harrington's 
friends  from  the  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy crusade  decided  they 
could  work  with  men  whom  a 
year  ago  they  were  denouncing 
as  immoral  "warmongers."  Con- 
versely, men  who  once  got 
apoplectic  at  the  thought  of 
"radicals"  in  the  Democratic 
party,  joined  the  common  cause 
and  worked  like  dogs  for  Har- 
rington. The  result  was  the 
forging  locally  of  a  coalition 
which,  if  imitated  throughout 
the  country,  could  reestablish 
the  strength  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

The  fundamental  philosophy 
of  this  coalition  was  well  de- 
fined by  one  leading  Democrat 
vvho  happens  to  share  my  oppo- 
sition to  Harrington's  policy  on 
Vietnam.  "Look,"  he  said,  "I 
think  Mike  is  cockeyed  on 
Vietnam,  but  we  agree  on  al- 
most everything  else.  So  Til 
save  my  argument  on  Vietnam 
—  and  hold  it  with  Congress- 
man Harrington." 
Distributed  by  King  Features  Synd. 
Printed  with  Author'a  permiMioo 
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find  a  research  project  course. 
Prof  Walters'  introductory 
course  (AASl)  serves  to  define 
some  major  concepts  in  black 
studies.  Topics  covered  include 
a  history  of  Africa  and  its  influ- 
ence on  Black  America  today. 
Prof.  Walters  feels  that  there 
has  been  an  imperfect  synthe- 
sis in  the  black  man's  culture 
in  America.  Even  after  300 
years,  the  process  of  complete 
assimilation  of  the  black  man 
into  American  society  has  not 
bt-en  acc-omplished.  The  course 
emphasizes  an  examination  of 
the  phenomenon  of  "black 
awareness"  and  its  effect  on 
blatk  culture. 

As  part  of  the  introductory 
course,  a  guest  lecturer  is  in- 
vited each  Monday  night.  These 
lectures  are  open  to  everyone 
on  campus  and  profes*sors  from 
otner  departments  are  encour- 
aged to  send  their  students.  Re- 
cent speakers  included  Prof. 
Miciioias  Onyewu-from  Biafra, 
Chairman  oi  the  Black  Studies 
Department  at  Nassau  Commu- 
nity College,  who  spoke  on 
"The  Relevance  of  Africa  to 
Black  Studies,"  and  Dr.  Eph- 
nm  Isaacs  from  Ethiopia,  a  pro- 
lessor  at  Harvard,  who  spoke 
on  "Comparative  Slavery." 

The  Black  History  course 
(AAS2),  given  by  Christopher 
Douglas,  examines  the  devel- 
opment of  Western  history  as  a 
pioblom  for  the  black  man. 
Mr.  Douglas  works  from  the 
thesis  that  the  presentation  of 
Negro  history  has  been  prob- 
lematic to  the  black  community 
because  of  the  mythological 
"perversion"  to  which  rt  has 
been  subjected.  The  course  is 
ess:cnlially  theoretical  in  the 
sense  that  it  deals  with  the 
melhodological  construction  of 
history.  The  course  will  be  car- 
ried over  into  the  second  se- 
mester when  it  will  study  re- 
cent black  history  in  a  more  de- 
tailed light. 


Anxiety  Eased 

Prof.  Walters  says  that  the 
initial  anxiety  that  greeted  the 
Eiack  Studies  Department  has 
eased  and  that  people  are  be- 
coming realistic  about  it.  "This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  courses  utilize  a  unique 
approach  to  black  studies."  For 
instance,  Mr.  Husain  Adam's 
Swahili  course  (AASIO)  teach- 
es language  within  a  cultural 
context.  Mr.  Adam,  who  comes 
from  Somali  and  graduated 
from  Princeton  University,  has 
woven  together  his  course  in 
such  a  way  that  the  subject 
matter  deals  with  not  only  the 
grammar  and  basic  vocabulary 
ol  Swahili  but  also  studies  Swa- 
hihs  genetic  relationship  to 
other  Bantu  languages  and  its 
contacts  with  non-Bantu  groups 
and  with  Semitic  languages. 

Mr.  Adam  also  gives  a  course 
on  African  and  Afro-American 
History  (A AS  102a)  which  ex- 
amines the  interplay  between 
African  and  Black  American 
problems.  Ue  believes  that  the 
interaction  between  Africans 
and  Black  Americans  needs  to 
be  studied  in  deptb.  The  course 
also  analyzes  independence 
movements  in  Africa  and  cul- 
tural changes  they  have  pro- 
duced. 

Black  Family 

Mr.  Lathan  Johnson's  Black 
Family  course  (AAS  101a)  was 
prompted  by  Daniel  Moynihan's 
controversial  1965  report  on  the 
state  of  the  black  family.  Mr. 
Johnson  believes  that  the  fam- 
ily is  the  key  unit  in  the  black 
tradition.  His  course  is  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  basic  forces  that 
shape  the  continuity  of  the 
black  family. 

In  recent  weeks,  Prof.  Wal- 
ters has  been  traveling  exten- 
sively in  order  to  draw  more 
talent  to  the  Black  Stodies  De- 
partment. Among  those  he  per- 
suaded to  come  to  Brande^^  is 
Prof.  Austin  Clarke,  a  native  of 
Barbados  and  presently  a  Can- 
adian citizen.  Prof.  Clarke 
teaches  a  course  titled,  Black 
Intellectualism  (AAS  130).  A 
ik)veli8t  himseli,  Prof.  Clarke 


draws  on  writings  in  tihe  black 
theater  and  in  fiction  and  po- 
etry. His  course  puts  an  empha- 
sis on  creative  writings  of 
Black  Americans  and  attempts 
to  integrate  such  literary  and 
artistic  experiences  into  a  def- 
inite intellectual  statement. 
Prof.  Clarke  also  utilizes  such 
tools  of  black  culture  as  music 
and  dance  and  is  considering 
putting  on  a  play. 

Black  Diaspora 

Prof.  Walters'  Black  World 
course  (AAS  150)  studies  the 
origins  and  conditions  of  black 
people  elsewhere,  including 
such  topics  as  immigration, 
trade,  methods  of  implantation 
and  nation-building.  The  course 
also  examines  the  nature  of  the 
black  people's  response  to  their 
socio-economic  slatus,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  devel- 
oping theory  of  the  Black  Dias- 
pora first  put  forth  by  W.  £.  B. 
Dubois. 

In  cooperation  with  the 
Brandeis  Afro-American  group, 
the  Black  Studies  Department 
has  set  up  a  discussion  topic  for 
the  academic  year:  "Revolu- 
tionary Nationalism  or  Cultural 
Nationalism:  Which  way  to- 
ward Liberation?"  Once  each 
month,  a  meeting  is  held  to 
which  faculty  members  and 
students  from  other  depart- 
ments are  invited  to  exchange 
ideas  with  members  of  the 
Black  Studies  Department.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  Prof.  Wal- 
ters' desire  to  have  more  of  an 
interchange  and  cross-fertiliza- 
tion of  ideas  with  other  campus 
departments. 

The  AAS  department  stu- 
dents are  also  advised  to  take 
courses  with  other  departments 
which  deal  with  problems  re- 
lated to  black  studies,  such  as 
courses  ollered  by  Prof.  Law- 
rence Fuchs  in  American  Civ- 
ilization, and  courses  in  the 
Economics  and  Politics  depart- 
ments. 

Prof.  Walters  hopes  to  see 
his  department  grow  fast.  He 
is  convinced  that  even  though 
enrollment  today  is  the  fourth 
lowest  jn  campus,  his  depart- 
ment will  become  "more  vital" 
to  the  Brandeis  curriculum. 


not  do  so  now  on  account  of  a 
lack  of  funds.  He  feels  that 
such  a  project  would  be  a  rele- 
vant enterprise,  for  he  believes 
the  impact  of  white  racism  on 
black  culture  is  tremendous. 
Not  only  the  violence  itself,  but 
the  causes  of  violence  need  to 
be  studied.  He  Commented,  "At 
Brandeis  we  have  a  whole  in- 
stitution to  study  black  violence 
but  no  corresponding  institu- 
tion to  study  white  racism.*' 

The  Black  Studies  Depart- 
ment has  been  received  well  on 
campus.  Prof.  Walters  states 
that  the  response  to  his  ap- 
proach has  been  positive  and 
that  he  has  met  with  great  re- 
ceptivity on  the  part  of  the  Dean 
of  Faculty's  Office,  various  uni- 
versity committees,  and  key 
individuals  among  the  faculty. 

"We  want  to  stop  merely 
talking  about  the  black  prob- 
lem," he  said,  "and  start  doing 
things.  This  is  my  own  rationale 
and  commitment."  Over  the 
past  several  weeks,  he  has  pre- 
sented papers  at  conferences 
across  the  nation,  written  for 
publications,  and  sought  to 
raise  funds  for  the  def>artment. 
"1  would  hope  to  pass  on  this 
commitment  to  my  students 
and  the  faculty,"  he  said. 


1.  We  are  looking  for  a 
person  who  is  bilingual  and 
has  some  background  in 
teaching  who  can  be  present 
at  the  Puerto  Rican  Group 
nursery  school  Wednesday 
through  Friday  from  1:30  to 
4:30  p.m.  This  person  will 
co-ordinate  the  activities  of 
the  nursery  school.  Financial 
arrangements  can  be  made. 

2.  There  are  still  posi- 
tions for  four  year  olds  avail- 
able. 

3.  We  need  the  help  of 
people  with  cars  for  the 
transportation  of  the  chil- 
dren and  student  aides  to 
and  from  the  nursery  school. 

Anyone  interested  in  any 
of  the  above  or  having  any 
information  which  would  be 
helpful  contact  Elsie  Morales 
(893-9260)  or  via  m«iilroom, 
or  Orlando  Isaza  via  Heller 
School,  cxt.  507. 


Annual  Review 

Future  plans  for  the  Black 
Studies  Department  include 
publication  of  outstanding  pa- 
pers by  its  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  an  annual  "review 
form.  Such  a  publication  will 
be  similar  to  the  "Dean's  Pa- 
pers" of  Columbia  University, 
which  consist  of  award-winning 
essays  and  term  papers  by  un- 
dergraduates. 

Such  a  project.  Prof.  Walters 
feels  will  raise  the  level  of 
scholarship  in  the  department 
because  students  will  then 
"cease  to  look  upon  writing  pa- 
pers as  merely  an  assignment. 
The  Department  also  plans  to 
assist  in  tutorial  progiams  in 
Roxbury,  as  part  of  its  en- 
deavour t^  relate  courses  to 
black  reality. 

Because  of  the  generally  crit- 
ical position  of  university 
finances,  Prof.  Walters  is  con- 
cerned that  his  department  may 
suffer  in  funding.  "We  will  have 
to  be  more  diligent  in  gt'Jting 
funds  from  other  sources,  he 
said." However,  the  picture  does 
not  seem  to  be  too  bright.  There 
is  fierce  competition  from  other 
universities  for  private  funds^ 
Furthermore,  the  Government 
has  been  stingy  with  financial 
assistance. 

Prof  Walters  hopes  that 
some  day  his  department  would 
be  able  to  form  an  institution 
to  study  white  racism.  It  can- 

Library 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
situation,  people  who  will  re- 
gard it  as  a  challenge. 

Two  serious  candidates  have 
alreadv  been  interviewed,  with 
others  still  waiting.  While  en.^ 
phasizlng  his  desire  for  strictly 
"top-notch"  people,  Sarna 
hones  to  have  narrowed  the 
choice  to  two  within  SIX  weeks^ 
••By  fairly  early  in  the  new 
year,"  he  says,  -we  should  have 
ooj  new  library  director. » 


Cross  Country 


(Continued  from  Pa^e  8) 
formance.   This  is  a  real  team 
and  a  good  team." 

The  Harriers  also  ran  against 
Worcester  Polytech  Institute 
and  Merrimack  last  Wednesday 
at  Worcester.  W.P.I.,  Brandeis, 
and  Merrimack  scored  29,  37, 
and  67  respectively. 

Gary  Lyons  and  Tom  Minton 
clinched  the  first  two  places. 
Mike  Kelley,  Bob  Sparrow, 
and  Mike  Cole  also  scored  for 
the  team.  ^  , 

What  really  killed  Brandeis 
were  the  live  W.P.I,  runners 
who  placed  within  one  minute 
of  each  other  behind  Lyons  and 
Minton. 


By  MIKE  HIGGINS 

The  Judges'  fall  golf  team 
had  the  best  golf  record  in  the 
history  of  Brandeis.  In  our 
overall  record  Brandeis  won 
ten  matches,  lost  two,  and  tied 
thr^e. 

The  highlight  of  the  season 
was  the  72  hole  Little  Four  In- 
tercollegiate Tournament.  Bran- 
deis won  with  53  pyoints;  Bent- 
ley  47%;  SufTolk  40  Vi;  and 
Clark  26.  Mark  Forbes  of  the 
Judges  finished  first,  Leo  Remis 
third,  and  Mitch  Nelson  fifth. 

What  or  who  have  produced 
all  these  statistics?  Fourteen 
golfers  and  their  temperamen- 
tal golf  games.  The  following 
golfers  are  named  as  to  the  po- 
sitions each  played  on  the 
team;  senior  Mitch  Nelson; 
senior  Leo  Remis;  freshman 
Mark  Forbes;  sophomore  Mike 
Higgins;  sophomore  Alan  Cor- 
mier; sophonwre  Jeff  Cady; 
sophomore  Steve  Howard;  and 
junior  Dave  Lilienfeld. 

Since  each  golf  match  is  a 
grueling  five  hour  mental  and 
physical  test,  golf  certainly  has 
left  its  mark  upon  its  victims. 
We  could  call  this  mark  the 
"golf  humor  complex."  With- 
out the  ability  to  laugh  at  their 
own  and  their  teammates'  dis- 
asters on  the  golf  course,  the 
golfers  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  pressure  of 
match  play,  the  diinculties  of 
the  course,  the  unpredictability 
of  the  weather  (there  were 
some  windy  days),  and/or 
most  important,  each  one's  in- 
ability to  master  the  golf 
swing. 

Without  a  sense  of  perspec- 
tive, the  golfer  would  not  at- 
tain the  necessary  balance  of 
strength,  intelligence,  skill,  and 
that  mysterious  belief  in  one's 
self. 

Now  that  we  know  the  facts, 
the  names,  and  even  a  little 
golf  philosophy  should  we  ques- 
tion further?  Why  not?  Who 
are  these  golfers  and  their  foxy 
coach?  Only  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  experience  could  an- 
swer this  particular  question; 
however,  an  honest  one  line  de- 
scription of  each  player's  "golf- 
ing personality"  may  bring  a 
closer  understanding  of  golfers. 
The  following  descriptions  are 
no  Freudian  psychoanalyses; 
merely  developments  from  the 
team's  golf  humor  complex. 


his  last  putt  on  the  18th  hole. 

Some  golfers  are  cagey  about 
winning  or  losing,  but  Al  Cor- 
mier is  found  either  in  a  fit  of 
unhappiness  burying  his  club 
in  the  ground  or  in  ecstasy  rid- 
ing a  cloud.  .  .  . 

Jeff  Cady,  clothed  in  his  bril- 
liant orange  sweater,  bright  red 
SOX,  and  big  sunglasses,  shat- 
tered his  ego  t)efore  the  last 
match  when  he  broke  his  sun- 
glasses. 

Having  blossomed  from  a 
freshman  powder  puff  into  a 
tough  sophomore  biology  ma- 
jor, Steve  Howard  has  the  only 
sarcastic  golf  ganve  in  the 
world. 

Only  Dave  Lilienfeld,  as  un- 
predictable as  his  little  Cor- 
vair,  could  have  four  birdies  in 
nine  holes  and  score  a  pathetic 
43. 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  Foxy's 
golf  swing  —  elbows  and  knees 
flying  in  all  directions  —  be- 
cause Foxy  is  deadly  with  his 
antique  putter. 


CONFERENCE: 
DYNAMICS   OF  WORLD 
REVOLUTION   TODAY 

Friday,  Oct.  31  -  Sunday, 
Nov.  2 

Sponsored  by  Young 
Socialist  Alliance 

Talks  and  workshops  in- 
clude Black  nationalism,  eco- 
nomics, women's  liberation 
and  the  anti-war  movement. 
Among  the  speakers  are 
Peter  Came  jo  ("Reform 
and/or  Revolution"),  Clif- 
ton DeBerry  ("Black  Na- 
tionalism and  the  Commg 
American  Revolution")  and 
George  Novack  ("The  Sci- 
ence of  Revolutions  and  the 
Art  of  Making  Them"). 

The  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  3rd  floor  lounge.  Stu- 
dent Center,  and  Little  The- 
atre, Kresge  Auditorium.  A 
large  selection  of  books 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of 
the  radical  movement  will 
be  on  sale  at  the  conference. 
For  farther  Information 
and  to  arrange  housing  con- 
tact: Y.S.A.,  305  Washington 
St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
telephones:  547-855*7, 
491-8893 


The  Cast 

Captain  Mitch  Nelson,  team 
philosopher,  remains  as  hard  to 
describe  as  his  philosophy. 

or  Doc.  Remis  spends  days 
dissecting  his  golf  game,  and 
always  has  a  new  theory  for  in- 
tramural football? 

Freshman  Mark  Forbes  is 
truly  a  golfer,  and  therefore,  a 
surprise  for  the  Brandeis  golf 
team. 

Because  Mike  Higgins  plays 
so  deliberate  (slow),  the  sun  is 
known  to  set  before  he  strokes  

"777.T«7;^«...7.T7i^^Tr.««.. ••••••  •••••• : 


Maurice  Stein  Speaks  on 
'Ike  New  Baukaus" 

On  Thursday,  6  Novem- 
ber, at  4  p  m.  in  Theatre  3, 
Spingold,  Maurice  Stein,  for- 
merly chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology  at 
Brandeis,  will  speak  on 
"California  Institute  of  the 
Arts  —  The  New  Bauhaus." 
Professor  Stein  is  presently 
on  leave  from  Brandeis  to 
serve  as  dean  of  the  School 
of  Critical  Studies  at  the 
new  California  Institute  of 
the  Arts  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  Robert  W.  Corrigan. 
former  dean  of  the  School  of 
Arts  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity. The  academic  vice-pres- 
ident and  dean  of  the  School 
of  Theatre  and  Drama  is 
Herbert  Blau,  distinguished 
director,  author,  teacher,  and 
intellectual  force  in  the  field 
of  drama.  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Art  is  Paul  Brach.  nation- 
ally known  artist  and  educa- 
tor. The  dean  of  the  School 
of  Music  is  Mel  Powell,  for- 
mer director  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity's electronic  music  studio. 
Alexander  Mackondrick,  di- 
rector of  "The  Man  in  the 
White  Suit"  and  other  films, 
heads  the  School  of  Film. 
Also  on  the  faculty  are  Ravi 
Shankar.  Herbert  Marcuse, 
Roberto  Rossellini,  John 
Seeley,  and  Allan  Kaprow. 

Professor  Stein  is  especial- 
ly interested  in  meeting  with 
students  in  fine  arts,  thea- 
tre, literature,  and  other  re- 
lated fields,  who  might  want 
to  find  out  more  about  the 
graduate  program  at  Cal 
Arts.  The  school  is  in  the 
planning  and  building  stage; 
the  first  students  will  be  en- 
tering in   1970. 
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Irish  Catch  Daley's; 
Pengas  Trails  hy  One 


By  WARREN  SOIFFER  — —- 

^       .              *^,pu..     «  over  Black-on-White,  6-0. 

A   reinvigorated   F  i  g h  t  in  g  Xwo     clutch     fourth     down 

Irish  moved  into  a  tie  for  first  passes  led  to  the  only  score  of 


MIT  Downs  Judges; 
Brooklyn  Goose-Egged 


By  BOB  GREENE 

^ _^    _^  ^^^^     ^„.^  „^  '^^  Brandeis  soccer  team   (2-5-2)   divided  two  home  games  this  week,  losing  to  MIT  (2-5) 

place  in  A-League  by  shutting   The"  game    by    MDF*'  Quarter-    ^^  Wednesday  2-1,  and  coming  back  to  beat  Brooklyn  (3-4),  2-0,  on  Saturday. 

_  ^  x._-  r. lo  n.  :^  *i :.. j^^  ^j^^  ^j.^^  game  the  performance  of  both  teams  suffered   from   the   biting   cold,   raiA 

and  hail.  Neither  team  moved  or  controlled  the  ball  well,  individual  efforts  dominated  the 
game.  The  frigid  first  half,  which  ended  in  a  scoreless  tie,  featured  some  great  saves  by  Bran< 
dels  goalie  Gary  McGratih  and  a  couple  of  long  shots  at  the  goal  by  Jeff  Pick  arid  Alex 
Alexiou. 

MIT  broke  the  tie  four  minutes  into  the  3rd  period  when  their  right  wing  grounded  a 


out  the  Pengas  16-0  m  the  ram   i>ack    #1    Eddie    Weltman    hit 
and  cold  Wednesday  end    S  t  e  v  e    Rosenf eld    on    a 

The  mjury-riddled  Mayor  down-and-out  for  a  key  first 
Daley's  regrouped  after  a  34-0  down.  After  Black-on-White 
trouncing  by  the  Pengas  to  defensive  end  Mario  Wiggins 
edge    out    Black-on- White    6-0  had  made  two  remarkable  flag 


Thursday. 

Irish  Eyes  Smile 


grabs,    quarterback   #2    Howie   ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^®  ^^  ^®  ^oal  which  was  tapped  in.  The  Engineers  narrowly  misaed  scoring 


Kantor  completed  a  touchdown 


1 
0 


4 

1 
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pass  to  Fred  Alt  for  the  only  Wednesday  at  Gordon  Field 
A  key  punt  return  by  Chris  points  of  the  game.  (Score  by  Periods) 

Meyer  in  a   cold,  driving   rain       Norm   Gladden  of  BOW   in-   Team  12     3 

was  the  margin   of  victory   in  tercepted  an  MDF  pass  on  his  MIT  0     0 

the  Irish's  win  over  the  Pengas.   goal  line  to  thwart  their  only   Judges  0     0 

A  stacked  6-man   line  defense   second  half  threat.  BOW  man-     Saves  by  goalie: 
halted     the     Pengas     running   aged  to  make  a  sustained  drive 
game   and    Gerry   Magnes   was   with  the  aid  of  penalties,    but 
hampered  in  his  passing  by  the  a   hike  over  the  quarterback's 

head   on    an    important   fourth 

down  play  foiled  their  bid. 


T 

2 
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MIT  11;  Judges  19 


Saturday  at  Gordon  Field 

Team  12     3     4 

Brook.  0     0     0     0 

Judges  10     0     1 

Saves  by  Goalie: 

Brooklyn  12;  Judges  15. 


T 

0 
2 


weather.  In  contrast,  the  Irish 
ran    the    ball   for   most   of   the 


A-League 


Mayor  Daley's  Finest 
Fighting  Iri.sh 
Pengas 
Biack-on-White 


3-1 

3-1 
2-2 
0-4 


Pengas  34  MDF  0 

The  fired-up  Pengas  slaugh- 
tered a  disorganized  MDF  34-0 
Monday. 


Rams, 
With 


Saladman  &  F.  S.  Set  Pace 
4-0  B-League  Records 


again  when  twice  they  smashed 
shots  past  McGrath  into  the 
posts.  With  twelve  minutes 
left  in  the  game  MFTs  Korf 
scored  the  game- winner. 
Roberto  Gonzales  of  Brandeis 
managed  to  spoil  the  shutout 
with  four  minutes  remaining 
in  the  game. 

Shutout  for  McGrath 

Handicapped  with  a  short- 
age of  players.  Coach  Grayson 
managed  to  recruit  two  more 
freshmen     and     some     decent 


The   Rams    and    Salad    Man,    pulled   away    to   slaughter    the  ^n^safuri?/^,"o  ^"^  Brooklyn 
with  identical  4-0   records,  ap-    Dip.sticks    on     touchdowns    by  **''  ^""; 


riddled  the  MDF  defense  with 
three  touchdown  pa.sses.  Steve 
Zerkin  ran  for  two  more  touch- 
first  half,  but  were  unable  to  downs  as  the  Pengas  played  in- 
extend  their  lead  spired  football. 

A  long  run  by  Irish  quarter-    ,  MDF's  casualties  from   their 
back  Larry  Bates,  whose  foot-    9<^feat    of    the    Irish    included 


SV^^Tu'^nl^r^^^''/    Magnes   pear  headed  for  the  B-League   Harry  Blazer,  Bob  Cleary,  and 


championship  clash  after  win-   Mike  Higgins. 
ning  games  this  week.  Thurs-       The    Rams   moved   out    to   a 
day  afternoon,  at  4,  they  meet  quick  14-0  lead  against  Perse- 
cution,   and    their    domination 
was    never    really    threatened. 


in  what  may  be  a  preview. 

2  Rams  Wins 
The  Rams  scored  two  impres- 


After   catching    a   screen   pass. 


ing  wasn't  particularly  reduced   ^'^h  Petrasso  (separated  shoul-    sive  victories  this  week;  down 


The  warmer  air  sparked  the 
Judges'  passing  game  which 
consistently  moved  the  ball 
down  the  wings  into  scoring 
range.  Left  wing  Pick  and 
right  wing  Eichler  took  several 
well-positioned  shots  off  nice 
passes     from     center     forward 


by  the  elements,  set  up  the  sec 
ond  touchdown.  A  miraculous 
catch  by  a  sprawling  Mike  Car- 
dellechio  with  the  ball  batted 
into  his  arms  by  a  Pengas  de- 
fensive back  proved  that  the 
leprechauns  had  indeed  re- 
turned. 

The  Irish  must  be  counted 
as  the  favorites  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  since 
they  are  healthier  than  Mayor 
Daley's  and  stronger  than  the 
Pengas. 

MDF's  Comeback 

Using  three  quarterbacks  at 
various  intervals,  but  a  total 
of  only  8  players.  Mayor  Daley's 
squeaked    out    a     "must"    win 


MAYOR 

Irving  Fishman,  peace 
Democrat  running  for  Mayor 
of  Newton,  needs  your  help. 

Contact  Barbara  Bloom  — 
North,  Joe  Warren  —  Deroy. 


der)     and    John     Hopps     (bad   ing  the  Dipsticks  30-0,  and  Per- 
ankle;   bad  knee).  In  addition,    secution  22-8. 
lineman  Ed3ie  Redd  was  away.        After    a    slow    first    half    in 
attending     his     grandmother's   which  only  quarterback   Steve 
funeral.  Gutstein     scored,     the     Rams 


Alcindor,  Lewis  1947^1958? 


By   MIKE   EIG 

Paul  McCartney  is  not  dead.   Lew  Alcindor  is. 

I  reluctantly  reached  this  conclusion,  only  when  the  evi- 
dence was  piled  higher  than  the  former  hoop  star's  lofty  height. 
We  might  as  well  accept  it — Big  Lew  is  no  more.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he's  been  dead  over  ten  years. 

I  wasn't  absolutely  .sure  about   

the  entire  affair  until  last  week  country.  He  had  never  seen  a 
when  Sports  Illustrated  hit  the  basketball  game.  But  he  learned 
streets.  There,  smack  dab  in  the   '***• 


Blazer  dashed  around  right  end  c^iy,   v-^r^',-        ,         x       .    .- 

for    the  first   score.    Alert   Leo  h.^V.    m^^C^' •*'''*  ♦^vf''^''  ^^^* 

Remis  recovered  a  Persecution  "f/iS^nSln^^r''''     w^^J^^^T^  * 

fumble  on  the  ensuing  kickoff  k^H^^'lL"^^  ^^^^^'■-  ^'^^  ^^"- 

and    another   screen   to   Blazer  ^^^if  Mff5^'"f    *    number    of 

gave  them  6  more.  fut  Kl        and  accurate  passes. 

A      •   I  *•       w     1-     u     1  '"^    forward    line    continually 

An  interception  by  lineback-  kept  the  pressure  on  the  Brook- 

er   Al  Cormier   was   converted  lyn  goal. 

Converted     center     forward 
Det  Suderow,  playing  fullback, 

blockers  extremely  well.  Per-  !Pn  l^VfL'^fuu^^^^^y  .^^"j 
.secution  averted  a  shutout  in  steadv  h?.f  n^fc  ^^^"^n'  ^?^,^'* 
the  closing  minutes  when  end  Sise  ^^^Tf.  m^^^^  fS'^'^^ 
Fred  Ponerman  scored  on  an  ^^^9.^^-  G?ajie  McGrath.  a 
end-around  play. 

Salad  Man  Win  Protested 


into     the 

points 

Higgins, 


Rams'     second     half 

on  a  fine  run   by   Mike 

who     followed      his 


Persecution     protested     that 


possible  Ail-American  choice, 
backed  them  up  superbly.  Mike 
Goldman  was  moved  to  the 
halfback  position  replacing  the 
injured     Alex     Alexiou.     Mike 


the  last  four   minutes  of  their   Lederman  played  the  other  out- 

^f  ""L  "^^^^    ^^^"^  .  ^^"    '^^''^  side   half,    hobbling  on  a   bad 
played  at  runnmg  time,  instead    ankle 


Photo  Liquidation! 

Must  socrifice  lorge  estote  lot  of 
Itke-new  equipmenl'  of  crazy  bar- 
gain prices  including  good  en- 
largers  (oil  sices);  quality  SLR 
ond  larger  size  comeros  from 
$19.50;  fine  slide  projectors  from 
$22.00;  8  and  16  m.m.  movie 
cameras  and  proiectors  from 
$18.00,  etc.  What  interests  you? 
Private  home.  527-0311. 


center  of  the  cover,  stodd  a 
beaming  Alcindor,  framed  in 
black.  Even  the  most  casual 
.gports  fan  knows  of  the  SI  jinx, 
the  curious  phenomenon  that 
disrupts  or  terminates  the 
careers  of  those  athletes  ap- 
pearing On  the  cover.  Unfortu- 
nately, Lew  is  no  exception. 

When? 

Lew  Alcindor  died  on  April 
26,  1958  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
This  fact  is  undeniable  once 
you  study  the  statistics  of  "Al- 
cindor's"  high  school  basketball 
career.  He  played  in  his  first 
game  in  December  scored  26 
points,  had  19  rebounds,  and 
his  team  tallied  58  What  more 
need  be  said! 

How?    Where? 

The  manner  of  his  demise  is 


Since  that  fateful  day  nine 
years  ago.  there  have  been 
scores  of  hints  dropped  by  the 
new  Lew  indicating  the  sham. 
For  example,  Lew  attended 
Power  Memorial  High  School. 
The  word  "power"  in  Dutch, 
means  "tall,  dark  basketball 
player."  The  word  "memorial" 
in  English,  means  "memorial." 


B-League 


*i 

Rams 

Jane 

Pippik's  Complaint 

Rotor  Rooters 

Harlan's  Heads 

Dipsticks 

#2 


Put  them  together  and  see  what  Saiad  Man  and  F.S. 


that 


you  get. 

The  only  high  school 
Power  lost  to  while 
there  was  Dematha  High  in 
Washington.  Dematha  back- 
wards is  Ahtamed  or  Ah 
Tamed.  Ah  Tamed  was  a  no- 
torious Moslem  holy  figure 
who  also  happened  to  die  at  the 
age  of  eleven. 

Or.  for  example,  take  the 
initials  of  the  school  Lew  de- 
cided  to    attend — UCLA.    Nor- 


Pack 
Lew   was  Unhappy  Franks     . 
Lew   was  Corona  Dukes 

Persecution 

LAMPS 

Bonzo  Bagel 

Monday's  Score.s 

Rotor  Rooters  ^ 

Corona  Dukes 

Pack 

Pippik's   Complaint 


4-0 
2-1 
2-1 
3-2 
2-3 
1-3 

4  0 
3  2 
4-2 
2-3 


ankle. 

The  first  goal  of  the  game 
came  with  7:10  gone  in  the 
first  period.  Set  up  by  a  long 
boot  from  Suderow,  center 
Kamanzi.  using  head  and  foot, 
moved  the  ball  from  the  middle 
to  the  right  where  wing  Eichler 
sliced  it  into  the  left  corner  of 
the  Brooklyn  goal. 

The  second  and  last  Judges 
goal,  at  16:05  of  the  final  peri- 
od, was  a  picture  play.  Men- 
kerios  beautifully  lofted  an 
indirect  kick  from  twenty-five 
yards  out  which  Roberto  Gon- 


1-3 
0-3-1 


2-2-1  ^^^^s  perfectly  headed  into  the 
left  corner.  Six  minutes  later 
goalie  McGrath  had  his  shut- 
out and  the  Judges  their  second 
victory  of  the  season. 

NEXT   GAME: 

Tuesday  at  Lowell 


IV 

I 


Headquarters 

•  BELL  BOTTOMS 

$498 

•  BOOTS 

•  LEVIS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  ARMY  FIELD 

JACKETS  $5.98 

•  TURTLENECK 

JERSEYS  $2.98 

•  BLUE   CHAMBRAY 

SHIRTS  $1.98 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433  Moss.  Ave. 
Centrol  Squore,  Combridge 


Harriers  Top 
St.  Aiiselms 

"This  was  a  real  good  vic- 
tory, a  real  team  effort/'  said 
Coach  Norm  Levine  after  his 
harriers  beat  St.  Anselm  26-30. 


mally  one  takes  these  to  mean   — 

a    little    foggy.    There    are,    of  University  of  California  at  Los   _*  ^..^  ,.    ^    ^„    ^   •  ^    d 
course,    numerous    suggestions.   Angeles.    However,   they  could  ^L..,7r„  1     m  ^    r^^irea.  per- 
Alcindor's    refusal     to    partici-   also   stand   for   Unsung   Casket  ^^J'Vu      ^^^"^^  ^\  \^^  ^^"^.^  ^"5 
pate  in  the  Olympic  Games  at   for  Lew  Alcindor.  ?"^  ^?Jf  game  will  be  replayed 

Mexico  City  suggests  that  The  NCAA  championship  ^''^"^i^f^P^!,"^  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^ea- 
someone  below  the  border  game  between  UCLA  and  Hous-  f^^'  ^,9  ^^^  ^°"  S.^,  ^  ^^''" 
knows  something.  One  theory,  ton  adds  more  strength  to  the  l^}}  ^  ^"®  Corona  Dukes  on 
currently  very  popular,  is  that  fatal  theory.  Last  month,  Lance  J^""''^^y- 
Lew  died  after  eating  spoiled  Wrongangle.  NBC's  instant  re-  The  Unhappy  Franks,  who  Saturday's  victory  at  Manches- 
tacos  in  a  small  mountain  vil-  play  specialist  made  this  re-  need  help  in  the  loss  column  ter  gives  the  team  a  total  win- 
lage  called  Puyal  Deffuts.  markable  discovery.  If  you  play  to  qualify  for  the  playoffs,  ning  record  of  8-6.  He  con- 
Could  be.  the  entire  second  half  of  the  gained  their  third  win.  down-  tinued,  "Everybody  finished 
Anvwav  thpi^  i«  litfl<>  fiiiPQ-  ffa*"©  backwards  in  slow  mo-  ing  the  Bonzo  Bagels  28-0  strong.  Everybody  improved 
tinn  that  th«*  man  whonr-kve  call  ^^o"'  ^wo  quirks  become  )bvi-  Tuesday.  Steve  Tradd  scored  which  is  important." 
Lew  Alcindor  is  actually  ®"*-  ^»«***  »^  *"♦  ^^^  is  contin-  twice  on  long  bombs  from  quar-  Gary  Lyons  and  Tom  Minton 
pUvf^riv  di<5iTiiisnd  imrvistpr  "***y  throwing  the  ball  against  terback  Saul  Andron.  Jim  Kee-  placed  first  and  second  respec- 
LflX'^Lrents  rea^^^^^^  Houston's  backboard,  the  das-  ley  and  Chris  Kerins  also  tively  —they  "did  their  usual 
woTld  would  be  suffering  a  **«  "*>'^n  <*«^**»  ""^te.  More  im-  tallied  for  the  Franks,  who  good  job."  said  the  Coach. 
(»rrvAt  ln««  if  thr-ir  «>n  did  not  PO'^ant  however  is  that  the  have  played  several  impressive  Svein  Aass  and  Bob  Sparrow, 
achieve  basketball  stardom  So  backwards  tape  of  Jim  Simp-  games  in  a  row.  Their  tough  de-  finishing  fifth  and  seventh. 
♦v.«„  «o....j^   ^«   or,  ^vv,^,. atj.ro  ^o^'s  ru«ning  commentary  con-  fense  didn't  allow  a  first  down,   strategically  severed  the  string 

tains  such  phrases  as  "Lew  is       The   Pack   gained   three  vie-  o^  St.  Anselm's  first  five  run- 
dead,"  "Lew  looks  dead,"  and  tories   to   advance   into   second   ners. 

"Lew  is  a  walrus/'  place    into    B-League    Division       Mike   Cole    and    Paul   Culli- 

Yct  Another  Mystery  ^2.  They  slaughtered  Harlan's  "^ne    have    been     improving 

_      .  Heads  36-6,  shut  out  the  Corona    greatly  said  Mr.  Levine.  "I  am 

Further  comment  is  unneces-  Dukes  8-0,   and  won  again  on   »n<"*e  than  happy  with  the  per- 

sary.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  a  forfeit.  Continued  on  Page  7) 


they  carried  on  an  exhaustive 
two-year  search  which  carried 
them  all  over  the  world,  in 
quest  of  a  look-alike  for  their 
son.  In  an  interview  yesterday. 
Bill  Russell  admitted  that  the 
Alcindors  considered  him,  but 
he  was  disqualified  because  he 
was  only  610". 


before  the  entire  hoax  is  ex- 
posed and  admitted.  The  nation 
might  gasp  and  the  stock  mar- 
ket may  dip  even  lower,  but  we 
will  survive.  That  is,  unless, 
the  other  rumor  that  is  current- 

On  October   15,   1960,   a   youth   ly   circulating   around    is   true. 

named  Rod   Nicla  was  chosen.   That  rumor  has  it  that  Richard 

He   was    the   only  other   seven   Nixon's  dead  and  Spiro  Who? 

foot  tall  black  teenager  in  the  isn't. 


His  Double 

The  search  came  to  a  fruitful 
end  in   Hoboken,   New  Jersey. 


On  the  Way  from  Porter  Sqi 
Doti'f  Forget  to 

jore  to  Horvord 
Shop  at 

Sq 

'1 

Faumior 

2038  MASS. 
CAMBRIDGE, 

USED  FURNITURE- 
AVE. 

MASS. 

-  FUR  COATS 

EL 
EL 

4.8723 
4-8524 

JtHi    . 


..tm^*ittttmimLjmmm»mmitmam 


Photo  Club 

Tko   rfcoto«rMliy   Club    will   hoM   mm 
opofi    hoMM   for   thoM    interested    in 


its  new  dorfcfooiil  facility  —  en   Sun- 
day, Navewhar  f  at  12  noen,  in  the 
boaement  of  MaNman  HolL  adjacent 
to  The  Justica  office. 


Art  Sole 


SUNDAY,    NOVEMBER    9    at    2  p.m. 

Goldman-Schwartz.      An      Open  Air 

Auction    is    plonned.    In   case  of  roin, 
tko  sola  will  be  held  indoors. 


Viertel 


Mr.  John  Viertel,  former  Instructor  In 
Germon  ond  groduote  student  in  the 
History  of  Ideas,  will  speak  at  8:00 
P.M.    Thursday    in    East    Lounge. 
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Schnall,  Zola  Elected  For  Five-Student  Judiciary 


By  JON  QUINT 


By  RICHARD  GALANT 


Professor  Roy  Macridis  will  not  seek  re-election  as  Student  Council  acted  Sunday  night  to  break  the  deadlock  over  the  issue  of  a  cam- 

chairman  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  which  meets  this  after-   ^"^  Judiciary  by  authorizing  thp  election  of  five  justices  to  an  all-student  court.     The 
noon  to  reorganize  after  its  recent  elections.  ^^"^^  ^^^^  oi>erate  on  the  basis  of  provisions  of  the  Student  Union  Constitution. 

.rpu^  «    1    *.        i.      .u     .  ..         •  The  new  judiciary  will  "provide  civil  remedies  to  persons  seeking  their  letralritrhts 

Schi?^5f  ™":*" '^'*^^"*"^  ">'  ^"^  two  positions  from  the  and  it  shall  offer  the  protection  of  due  process  of  law  to  persons  charged  with  vioaUon 
School  of  Social  Sciences  were  completed  last  week.  Pro-  of  either  University  regulations  and/or  Student  Government  regulations  -according  to 

'rr.;T^  '.t.if Tk„T^  ^'  **''"'^"  "•^''"'"'  ^'•«^-  ^•'^  ^'>-*'^""-:  <?«  «;-''-*  ^»-<«  <>*  K-lew.  which  has  nof  ^2,  ^or  ui;  pal? 

year,  was  organized  under  the  same  constitutional  provision.) 

Councirs  axjiion  defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  include  the  power  to  rule  on 

and  interpret  rules  made  by  the  tri-partite . 

Environmental  Committee.  --^ 

Council  claimed  that  its  action  was  equiv-  HiCtArV  lit  llimr*Arv  IccilA 
alent  to  President  Abram's  unilateral  deci-  ■■"*^'f  ^1  JUUIi.tffy  l»Ue 
sion  last  spring  to  set  up  an  interim  faculty  For  over  a  year,  Brandeis  student  represen- 
judiciary  to  handle  rule  vio  ations  ^nding  tatives  have  been  attempting,  along  wi^h  fac- 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  body.  Severa  ^Ity  and  administration  leaders,  to  create  a  new 
^hTa^L^W  T  ^'^Prf^^d  the  hope  that  permanent  judiciary  system  acceptable  to  aU 
h^  Admmistration  wi  I  react  to  their  move  segments  of  the  University.  So  far  their  efTort 
by    affirming    the    principle    of    an    all-student   .  ^^   u^^     t      41  «      .^.       .       .  enuiv 

court  charged  with  jurisdiction  aver  undergrad-   ^^^^   "^^"  fruitless.   Briefly   the  history  of  this 
uate  rule  violations.  attempt  is  as  follows: 

(Council  also   took   action  on   a   tenure   pro-  •         r- 

posal.  For  details  on  that  and  the  other  actions  Oroups  Involved 

on  Sunday  night  see  page  10.)  At   the   beginning   of   the   controversy,  there 

Other  Proposal  were  two  major  organizations   involved  in  the 

The    future    of  a   proposal   for   a   tri-partite,  Judicial  system  at  Brandeis.  Tfiey  were  the  Stu- 

multi-court  judiciary,   which  was  approved   by   dent  Board  of  Review  (SBR;  and  the  Adminis- 

(Continued    to    Page    9)  trotive  Committee  of  the  Faculty  (Ad  Commit- 

tee.). 

FaCullY    Tables  SBR     was     an     all     student 

-^  court     established     under    4)ro- 

KPd     Rpfiirni  visions    of    the    Student    Vnion 

Ljl   v>     ILCI  i/fffl.  Constitution.   The  four  student 

Brandeis   faculty  tabled   last    justices   were   elected   at   lar^e 

Thursday    action    on    two    pro-    by  the  students  and   were   au- 

posals  for  reform  of  the  Facul-    thorized   to   handle   all   charges 

ty     Educational     Policy     Com-    brought     by     students     against 


chology)  were  elected.  They 
will  join  the  other  23  mem- 
bers in  the  balloting.) 

Macridis  told  The  Justice 
that  his  decision  was  based 
on  the  heavy  workload,  rath- 
er than  on  any  political  con- 
siderations. 

Macridis  took  office  in 
March  after  the  previous 
Senate  leadership  received  a 
vote  of  no  confidence.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  Senate  member- 
ship, which  he  will  retain, 
Prof.  Macridis  is  chairman  of 
the   Politics   Department. 

Reasons 

*'For  seven  months,  I  have- 
n't done  any  of  my  work," 
Macridis  said.  He  believes  that 
total  involvement  of  profes- 
sors in  c  a  mp  u  s  politics 
can  destroy  a  university  by 
prohibiting  faculty  from  doing 
their  academic  work.  "The 
price  is  too  high   to  pay:  if   I 


Professor  Roy  Macridis 


Undergraduates  Participate 
r„rmore7"'Micr13r'en;;h^.'l  Li  HclIcr  School  Profframs 


sized. 

In    reviewing    his    tenure   as 
leader  of  the   faculty's    repre 


mittee.  The  issue  will  again  be 
discussed   at   the   next   full    fa 


By  JEFFREY  WEINER 

.^ — ^.    w^   ...^   ^^^^..^  ^    *^t,.^  The  Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  So 

sentative  body,   Prof.   Macridis  cial  Welfare  is  not  exclusively  for  graduate  students.     Under-  uiwjusscxi   ax    me   iif«.i   luu    la 

noted  that  he  was  elected  Se-  graduates  currently  participate  to  a   limited  degree  in  Heller  culty  meeting,  set  for  Wednes 

nate  chairman  in  a  "bad  year  School  programs,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  scope  of  day,  Nov.   12.' 

for  Brandeis."  His  aim  in  tak-  undergraduate   involvement  will  broaden  considerably.  Both     propoisals     introduced 

ing   the    post    was   "to    break  There  is  at  least  one  full-time  research  group  at  the  Heller  call   for  a   major   reduction    in 

down    the    mistrust     that    was  School   which   now   employs   undergraduate   students.   The   re-  the  size  of  the  EPC  and  for  the 

escalating"    between    students,  search    group,    which    is   called   The    Inter-Organization    Study  addition     of    students    to    the 

faculty  and  administrators.  He  Project,  is  structured  to  study  the  problems  of  the  cities.     Dr.  committee. 

attributed   this   mistrust  to  fa-  Roland  Warren  of  the  Heller  School  is  the  Project  Director.  One  of  the  plans  was  devel- 

culty  beliefs  that  students  were        r^^^    r».-^5^f    ^r«r.i^„o    *^..,.    oped    by    an     ad    hoc     faculty 


The    Project    employs    four 


(Continued    to    Page    8) 

Waltliatii  Ilcuiiiig 
Silualion 
Cosidered    ^. 

By  MARSHA  WEINRAUB 


According    to    Richard    Gill- 
lamandorwulos  suggested   the    man,     recently     ai>|X)inted    Di- 


bringing   violence   to   the  cam-  i     „  rroject    einpioyi,    ii^ur  group-   Dean   of   Faculty   Peter 

pus   and   student   suspicions   of  ZJk^To  l^^onr,   ner     we'^JU  '^^T'^'    h  "^l"'''  Primarily  for  ^Sndor^ulos  suggcsid  X 

faculty    motives.  ^o^^«     he  academic^year  anS  p?ovX\    gen^^  other   plari.    The   mffor   differ-  rector  oYunrvor; .'17 Relation;. 

A  major  problem    he  noted,  ftu-tfme    dur?ng  X  "Summer  TsLlafwelf  a  re  problems  Tr^^^'r^"  '^^  '^''?  ''  '",1^  Ir    ^"^"^^    ^^^^'^'^^    '"    ^^^' 

.       (Continued    to    Page    9)  According   to   Mr.  Steve  Rose,  Plans    for    thT  course    wS  ^f  .!f 'V  H  |^^"P^P>^^   ^^^^  tham    is    "making    some    head- 

a  membc?  of  the  Project  staff,  would  bo  given  in  conjunction  he   Sean'^s   ola^Tk.  Th  J  iho  U.^.^      Discussions    with    WaU 

A        -•      •     -            A       ,  the    undergraduates     do    more  with     the    American    Civiliza-  p^^^.h"  ^  ^  "*"   ^* '''^J^uS^u^  Uiam  civic  and  busmess  groups 

ApflVlcfc      \ahr  than  just   the   menial   work   of  tion     Program,    are     currenUy  AHmTn  «?r.  "?.  ^^^^'''^'^  ^^  ^^"^  ^/   T^'  ^'   ^\^^'    Brandeis  stu- 

/^CUVlblb     i\SK  compiling  research  data.  "They  being  discussed  by  the  EPC  Administration   after   consulta-  dents   are   makmg   "real   prog- 

.^  '  function   as    regular     research    - '    ^^^"- ^^^,^'     V"^  ^""^^""K  P'^"^  ^''''  ^^i^^ 

V^rkW   r'liowinr^   :^    assistants  and  are  involved  in    7^      1  7^  V*  T^  c?iH  ^       ''''^^   ^'''   ''''''^'''''   ^^ 

rori^iiangem  woric  Which  .^^^^^^^  Outlines  Program  2-/:A^k^  -  oi.iman. 

T^        •     U       A  •  tremelv     pleased     with     their  O  ifrnnnhfo.f.      iT  ^^''V^^''''^ 

Jewish     Aims  contrib«tio'^„  t«  the  Project.''         J^^^      TT^^^^^^^      T^^^^J^  hU  l^ertrappro'cl?  U^^^^ 

lem  for  Brandeis.  "What  can 
we  do  and  how  best?"  Bran- 
deis is  willing  (o  provide  the 
expertise    and    the    architects. 


tremely     pleased     with     their 
contribution  to  the  Project.'* 

-_      ,  -  „        J  .  .  ,      .  ^^   addition   to   working    for 

Members  of  Brandeis  Jewish    the    Inter-Organization    Study 
Activist     League      joined     by    Project,     these     four     under 


For  Upcoming  Decade 


main    meeting     of    the     Com-  ''Ciommunity   Decision   Making   'J.'V'j.      ^^^^^^y 

bined    Jewish     Welfare    Fund  and  Urban  Policy."  is  official-   ^  Cohen    sneaking   to   a   oan^ 

T^e'cjWF^wMc'h  ifA^n^f^'  ly  designated  as  a  "group  read-   eity'crowd'?n^Sclwart'z   H^u; 

Uhe  CJWF,  which  is  a  conied-  mgs  course."  The  undergradu-    outlined    sevonl    of   hi«     ha<ir 

eration  of  all  the  Jewish  fund-  ates  will  receive  full  credit  to-   ^.oostuiates^^  in     the     area     of 

raising     organizations     in     the  wards  graduation  for  satisfac-    sSl   reform    Thev  woro 

United  States,  will  be  the  ob-  tory  completion  of  the  course.         '    w?th  tlTe  ri se  Tn The  P ro^. 

ject  of  a  set  of  demands  by  the  In  the  past  other  exceptionally    NaUonal  Product   in   the  cn^ 

demonstrators.     They   include:  qualified  undergraduates  have    Tnf  d^ld^ wo  shoul d'^'e'ab"l^e 

•  A   recording   of   domestic  »een    Permitted    to    enroll     in    ^^   effectuate    "overdue     social 
funding       priorities       towards  f»"^''arfeminar-type  courses  at   reforms;" 
Jewish   education;  the  Heller  School.                              ^  uqu^     economic,     social, 

-.               ,               1  *          J  Heller  School  Dean  Charles    and    political    institutions    can 

•  increased  support  for  aid  Schottland    told    The     Justice    respond  somewhat  more  quick- 
to  soviet  Jewry;  ^^a^   ^^ere   is  some   possibility    ly  and   effectively"   than   dur- 

(Centinued   to   Paf  e   t)  that    the   Heller    School    will   ing  the  post-war  years  of  1945- 


(photo  by  Ralph  Norrmio) 

Wilbur  Cohen 


lliam.' 

The  best  indication  of  prog- 
ress is  that  though  Federal 
funding  is  a  possibility,  many 
people  feel  that,  "The  need  is 
too  great  and  too  immediate  to 
delay.  The  Federal  way  seems 
the  long  way." 

Gillman  moved  to  his  post 
last  spring  after  eight  yoar.s  as 
Public  Affairs  Director  and 
News  Bureau   Director. 

Innovations 

One  of  the  innovations  fos- 
tered  by   Gillman   in    his   new 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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For   over   a 


last  Wednesday  night  and  the 
steadily  mounting  level  of 
work. 

The  meeting  in  Nathan  Seifer 
-was  not  a  success.  At  most,  150 
showed  up,  attracted  by  the 
signs,  write-ups,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  two  speakers.  Professors 
Henry  Aiken  and  Lawrence 
Fuchs.  Those  who  came  got 
plenty  of  new  written  material 
and  plenty  of  talk. 

Dr.  Aiken  led  off  the  speech- 
es explaining  that  he  could  "not 
not  be  here"  after  the  commit- 
ment he  made  on  Oct.  15  not  to 
allow  that  day's  Moratorium  to 
be  a  one  day  affair.  Aiken  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  the 
year,   Brandeis    has    lacked    a  judiciary  whole    START    program.      He 


By    JON    QUINT 

•        Last  week  we  left  the  new  national  o^.-izat.on  STA^^^  Amen^n  Rea^- 

l^ri^^ieTrAvrwinXr;"]! a?ry  ^^lazeT and  1?  y  Weinstein,  were  running  around,  getting  sup- 
port,  putting  out  blurbs,  and  clarifying  their  platform.  rt^aitt'.  mt»ri^r»    nnH 

Aft-i-  all  thi^  activity   the  briek  wall  of  realism  finally  confronted  START  s  starters,  and 
now  we'Ld  a  new^STAR^  a  shell  of  the  old  plan,  but  now  a  hard  shell  far  less 

fragile  than  before.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,.^y 

There  are  probably  rnany  factors  that  led  to  the  decision  but  some  involved  the  results  of 
START'S  first  general  meeting  ^ 

Jewish  Activists 


STAFF:  Dione  Berfcowitz.  Don  Rubin.  TerrI  Rubin,  Dovid  Ash,  Llso  Tortlkoff 
Amy  Joeobson,  Merryl  Gibbs,  Ellen  Shotfer,  Louis  Goldstein  Rick  Horowit*. 
Mark  Levine,  Robert  Guttmon,  Richord  Rogochevsky,  Wendy  Morx.  Borry 
Gessermon,  Jeftrey  Weiner,  Bruce  Silverstein,  »-ee  brooks.  Jonothon  Cohen, 
Chris  Finemon,  Eric  Steinmon,  Bob  Nosdoy.  Horry  D.  Uploijds,  Judy  Leichook, 
Ellen  Robin,  Emmonuei  Goldstein,  George  Kohn,  Mike  E19,  Pronoy  Gupte. 


The  Twig  Unbent 


It's  About  Time 


FruTOR'S  NOTE-  The  toUow-  new  expressions  of  their  Juda- 

ina  ^   a    Zatement    Xo    THE  ism.    They    have    received    no 

Justice  hythrjewi,h  AcUv-  support,  monetary  or  otherwise. 

itsiiaguelna^  from   the    federations    m   their 

they    have    planned    /or    next  are^s^    ^^  ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^ 

Meifer    Goldstein    and     Adtle   ^^^^^^„^  ^  ^^e  Jewish  com- 
woljson.  munity.  The  Jewish  Peace  Fel- 


,     ,  i.     i-     11  «*^^  l\^^   ^^rJ^    cailed  the  actions  "doing  an  an-       Despite    Marx's    critique    of   Jowshrp  and  the  Jews  For  Ur- 

which  enjoywl  the  support  Ot  ail  segments  oi  ine  com-  ^.^^^  American  thing  .  .  .  start-  religion  there  is  no  necessary  ^^^  justice,  among  others, 
munitv  The  Drouosal  of  the  A<1  Hoc  Judiciary  Committee  jng  a  grass  roots  movement."  antithesis  between  Judaism  j^g^e  been  ignored  by  the  fed- 
muniiy.  lie  p     p  ^  !,>.;.. ;«fr..t inn    i.iHi^iarv    has    l>p€n  His  eloquent  endorsement  add-  and    radicalism.    To    the    con-    erations.   Other  expreesioi^   ol 

lor   a   student-laculty-administratJon   judiciary    Has    been  ^^^^  ^JJ^  ^^^^^  ^^  START  but  trary,  radicalism  is  increasmg-   student   Jewish    identity    have 

tacitly  rejected  by  the  Administration.  Now  Student  Coun-  not  to  its  definition.  ly     being     viewed     by     many  y^^^  stifled;  these  include  Re- 

Cil  has  taken  matters  into  it«  own  hands.  Fuchs  on  Reality  ^Sn^'of"  the!? "Tudlis.:  rdir.l.TutHcat7o„?of  va'iTou^ 

Council's  proposal  for  an  all-student  judiciary  is  eer-  ^^Then  ^irry^Z'^n^'^^^ee^r^o  ^,.^,.„^h  J^^^^^^^^  ^^  TotT'c^^^i^oK'^^s^- 
tainly  superior  to  the  present  all-faculty  judiciary.  It  has  ^ead     the     START     platform,  participation  as  Jews  in  radi- 
..          .        .    ,_^  ^f  xu^  tAA  ^tn*lont  Rnard  of  Review    with-  which    includes   planks  on    ev-  ^.^i  causes,  but  participation  as  :  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  advantages  of  the  old  btudent  lioard  oi  neview,  wiui    ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  abortion  to  wel-  radicals    in    the    reshaping    of 

out  the  disadvantage  under  which  that  body  labored  — the  ja^e  *»».  Jewish  nnmmunitv. 


!:*¥*:%:  vS<**'x  V  VV* 


#^#^ 


the  Jewish  Community. 

constant  threat  of  being  overruled  by  the  Administrative  ^ Jf ^^ART^a"^'^  reffler       The  stifling  of  creativity   in 

CommitU-e  of  the  Faculty.  Dr.  Fuchs  warned  the  meeting  Jewish  life   is  in  a   large   part 

^  ,    ,  >    '  XV..       4        •      that  they  should  work  with  ex-  due  to  the   Jewish  federations 

Student  Council  is  to  be  commended  for  this  step  in   ^^^^j^  lobbies  to  get  their  pro-  found  in  every  city  who  raise 

.•       ^-  e  ,  H  ..♦.wix^r.t    iiwli-iarv    Rut     ixiven   the   crams  through  and   not  create  and    distribute    funds    for    all 

th€  direction  of  an  all-student  judiciary.  i5ut,  given   ine  g^ams^i^^    k^^.^^^   ^^^^^    .^^^  ^^^.^^  institutions.  One  would 

cruel   realities   of   the   University,   it   is   the    faculty   and  ^^^  ^^  ^he  legislative  scene  a  suppose  that  the  education  of    ■  ^^♦U«J« 

A..minislralion  who  will  have  U>  decide  whether  the  Stu-  l^o.^^^^o ^.l^espresi    that    it  eommmed  and.se„sa.ve^^^ople   tO  f.nd  Creative  methods 


Jewish  education  is 
dull.  This  is  because 
there  is  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  those  in 
power,  the  federations. 


dent  Union  Judiciary  is  ever  to  be  anything  but  an  in- 
effectual mockery.  Therefore,  we  suggest  that  they  im- 
ine<liately  begin  talks  with  Student  Council  leading  to  ad- 
ministrative recognition  of  an  all-student  cooirt. 


The  Reality  of  Work 


to    make    it 
citing. 


more    ex- 


Quad 


Instead  it  is  woefully  neglect- 
ed: Hebrew  education  in  many 

With  that  advice  and  the  respects  rivals  the  worst  in 
mounting  workload  which  public  education.  The  style  of 
would  require  a  fulltime  staff  teaching  and  curriculum  have 
if  START  reached  its  initially  been  transplanted  from  East- 
promised  potential,  START  has  ern  Europe  and  have  not 
lowered   its  sights  and   now   is  changed     with     the     changing 

embarking   on  a  new   program  needs  of  students.  These  schools    ^^^  council  01  rcaerauuns  ai.i* 
with  the  same  goals.  would   be  vastly   improved   by   ^y^^ifgre  Funds,  a   group  made 

The  plans  to  speak  at  Wash-  more  money  for  teacher  tram-  -  .,      ^SO  local  federations. 


,  - . ,.  ,  .,  ,.y.^^^:.>:^.v.>KvX.x  ;•^:■w*•w•:*;4:^•*•■:^■^^i^^>^;:::;;:■^:■^^ 

i  ,.■  ..■■  ■■■■mm 

The  Jewish  Activist  League 
and  Boston  area  Hillels,  are 
preparing  to  confront  the  Jew- 
ish Council  of  Federations  and 


_    ^  ^,         ,^  money  lor  leacner  train-  ^  ^^^  gSO  local  federations. 

•     1  A  4V,o+    i"g^o"'   ^-    ^-.^^^'^^  ^^  i^u^  ^6,    for    research    into    nevver    r^^.      gj^^p-^    eonveniion     will 

Morris  Abram  has  more  than  once  reminded  us  that   all  but  dropped^  The  wholle  lob-  educational  techniques^  and  for  ^    meeting    in    Boston    next 

week;  these  are  the  men  with 
the  power  to  change  the  pri- 
orities. Confronting  the  dele- 
gates to  this  convention  is  the 
best  way   to  effect  changes   in 

"'°   '   *V    .       .   -a~  ♦'       ;ii  A^     .^l these  250   cities.   For   the   past 

velop""  Xi^s  ^to     telch     h?gh  *''"**"«^-  few  weeks  the  Jewish  Activist 

The  student  painting  of  dorm  rooms  points  up  the  fact  g^^^^^^^^  ha?e  b'c^n 'fnnTvltiw 'profec'ts  ^he^^Jew^sh'^u^^^^^^^ 

that  Residence  Ofiice  otticials  have  finally  discovered  what  ^^Jl  ^^..^^^^  branching  out  U>  capture  some  of  this  excite-   J^^„^"  "i|d^,^^V;"«  ^^^^ 
the  Library  and  other  campus  employers  have  known  al    ^,,,  be  tried  ment  by  establishing   commu^  LT  s^^whot' wVetLr^^^^^^^^ 

along:  student  labor  is  cheap  and  often  good.  The  saving  So  ">%START  of  last^e^»^  rearning^  anS  the  individuals  official  recognition  is  granted, 
the  University  will  realize  in  this  new  physical  therapy  is  '^if^J^'.^IJiie  ^J  .Vally  geUing  re!aShfp  to  Judaism  sSc^  the  coalition  of  student  groups 
destined  for  dorm  use.  It  is  essential  that  this  be  done,  ^j^^^^^  ^h^t  a  difference  a  communities  as  Chavurat  Sha-  Plans  to  make  the  following 
rnsf  u  are  hiirh  enough  for  the  facilities  provided  and  stu-  ^eek  liakes.  And  the  next  sev-  lorn  of  Somerville  and   Chavura   demands  known:  A  drastic  re- 


Morris  Abram  has  more  man  once  reimnueu  ur>  tuat  an  dui  aroppea.  mt  wnuic  juw-  eaucauonai  lecnniquea,  €*iiu  lui 
•«rv.t  ..f  Ur«n.lpis'  siaidents  come  here  to  prepare  for  a  spe-  bying  conception  is  gone  with  improved  physical  facilities, 
most  of  Brandcib  sl^uuenLS  corne  "*';^  '"^  J^;"'*^^  President  redirection  toward  the  Fuchs  Jewish  education  is  dull.  This 
cific  volition.  While  he  may  be  right,  not  even  rresiaeni  ^^^^^^^.^^  j^^^  ^^  education  is  because  there  is  no  desire 
Abram  imagined  that  house  painting  was  one  ot  tnose  vo-  program  will  be  low  scaled  ©n  the  part  of  those  in  power, 
rations  but  as  any  visitor  to  North  will  note,  a  department  ^ith  a  hope  for  future  build-  the  federations,  to  find  crea- 
of   Annlie<l  Arts  is   in  the  formation.    That   department's  ing  in   the   coming   years       A   tive  methods  to  make  it  more 

©1    Appiieo    t\rin    l»    in    tuc    ±i^i...«  ,^^„l^^  rnr«»    nf   fnrtv    students  Will   de-    i^vritinr. 

experimental  studio  course  seems  very  popular. 


dents  should  not  supplement  the  budget  any  more. 


en  days  make  another  week,      of   New   York   are   developing  (Continued   to   Page    7) 
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Roche  Reproved 

To  the  Editor:  . 

I  read  Prof.  Roche's  article 
in  last  week's  Justice  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  deserves 
praise  for  having  established 
the  facts  about  the  election  of 
Michael  Harrington.  There  was 
an  unmistakable  tone  to  the 
article  which  was  more  than 
a  bit  unfortunate.  1  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  the  style  draws 
upon  those  styles  used  by  or- 
thodox Marxists  when  they  re- 
prove revisions.  Does  this 
article  present  the  orthodox 
liberal  viewpoint? 

Certain  matters  were  glossed 
over  in  applauding  what  I 
gather  were  the  true  facts  of 
the  election.  For  example, 
isn't  it  odd  that  in  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  a  candidate  for  Congress 
loses  votes,  according  to  Prof. 
Roche,  because  he  opposes  an 
immoral  war?  As  a  matter  of 
tact,  a  war  which  is  illegal  and 
unconstitutional     as     Congress 


has  yet  to  see  fit  to  declare  war. 
Isn't  it  odd  that  a  local  politi- 
cal scientist  ignores  such  mat- 
ters which  evidently  bear  upon 
the  nature  of  constitutional 
law?  And  finally,  since  when 
do  such  unfortunate  facts  call 
lor  moral  approbation? 

"The  Democrats  (in  Rep. 
Harrington's  district)  to  put  it 
bluntly,  (in  uniting  old  and 
new  politics)  behaved  like  a 
serious  political  party,  not  a 
revivalist  sect."  Was  LBJ  a 
serious  politician  or  a  revival- 
ist when  he  opposed  interven- 
tion in  Vietnam  in  the  1964 
elections?  When  he  showed 
the  scar  from  his  operation  to 
cameramen?  When  he  asserted 
it  was  the  moral  responsibility 
of  America  to  help  a  fascist 
government  murder  its  citi- 
zens? 

Was  Torquemada  a  serious 
Christian?  and  were  the  Mar- 
ranos  (converted  Jews)  being 
serious  when  they  converted? 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Silverman,  *70 


fc<>:-rt4*x*;vW\v/.v;s*;^-.-.  ■  •■A-.v^rt-.v.v..  w.wi'/X'i 
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History  Defended 

It  is  always  tempting  to  re- 
ply to  gross  generalization  and 
other  theatrical  devices 
with  corresponding  glibness. 
Academia  nurtures  the  super- 
ficial, semantic  battle  by  mak- 
ing belabored  prose  the  mark — 
nay  the  responsibility  —  of  the 
serious  scholar.  I  would  like  to 
avoid  this  tradition  (which  your 
letter  exemplifies  so  nicely,) 
and  try  instead  to  consider 
seriously  your  few  contentions 
that  deserve  discussion. 

At  first  glance,  your  letter 
seemned  merely  facetious.  I  had 
never  perceived  the  trembling 
tension  of  Olin-Sang,  nor  was 
1  aware  of  the  burden  of  the 
Politics  Department  in  toler- 
ating its  irresponsible  neigh- 
bors. I  finally  realized  that  you 
were  seriously  proposing  that 
1 .  Every  member  of  the  History 
Department,  and  by  implica- 
tion, every  historian,  interprets 
only  the  past  and  2.  interprets 


it  badly  at  that,  and  3.  is  there- 
fore irrelevant,  useless,  and 
rather  pathetic.  In  sum,  he  is 
guilty  of  studying  nvan  without 
benefit  of  the  discipline  of  poli- 
tics. I  think,  sir,  you  are  guilty 
of  academic  chauvinism  of  a 
most  pernicious  nature.  You 
have  allowed  the  petty  depart- 
mentalization of  education  to 
obscure  the  dimensions  of  the 
real  problem  —  the  personal 
determination  of  social  respon- 
sibility by  every  member  of  the 
academic  community  as  hun^n 
beings  as  well  as  scholars.  For- 
tunately, academic  communty 
as  human  beings  as  well  as 
scholars.  Fortunately,  academic 
discipline  is  not  simply  corre- 
lated with  social  value,  and  the 
Politics  Department  is  not  the 
quintessence  of  social  concern. 
It  is  absurd  to  have  to  suggest 
to  the  chairman  of  any  depart- 
ment that  people  contribute  (or 
don't  contribute)  to  this  world 
in  many  different  ways,  but  al- 

(Coniinued   to   Page   10) 
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Poge  Three 


11  Days  at  Edith  and  Irving  Cohen 


B7  PHILLIP  MORRIS   aad 
PAUL  McCartney  (Devil's  Advocate) 

Editor's  Note:  The  auihor($)  is  a  BrandeiM 
Btudent  who  knows  whereof  .  .  . 

The  Edith  and  Irving  Cohen  Memorial  Che 
,  Guevara  University  was  considered  by  ei^pertd 
>.  to  be  one  of  the  niost  exciting  educational  ex- 
periments in  recent  jveeks. 

Set  up  a  man  who  had  bathed  in  education 
as  a  youth.  Just  Man,  EICMCGU  was  to  be,  ia 
Ihe  words  of  its  founder,  *'the  experiment 
which  succeeded."  Five  of  the  seven  TV  net- 
works had  final  computer  tabulations  predict- 
ing success,  and  an  unusual  coalition  of  Demo- 
crats, Baptists,  the  4-H  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
had  issued  a  joint  statement  saying  they'd 
•'never  heard  of  the  place." 

And  yet,  on  February  7,  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  C.I.A.  agreement  to  fund 
the  National  Student  Association,  a  minority 
group  of  64  of  EICMCGUs  67  students  locked 
themselves  in  the  library,  and  pledged  to  eat  a 
book  a  day,  until  their  "inedible  (inoediple) 
demands"  were  met. 

Mr.  Man  had  vowed,  while  an  undergraduate 
of  what  is  now  Brandeis  State  Junior  College 
(B.S.-J.C.)  to  establish  a  college  run  by  stu- 
dents. Accordingly,  after  first  establishing  him- 
self as  a  lawyer,  he  abruptly  announced  his  re- 
tirement during  the  14th  annual  American  Le- 
gion End  The  War  In  Vietnam  Barbeque.  He 


Memorial  Che  Guevara  University 


declared  then  his  intention  to  set  up  a  small 
college  to  be  "run  by,  for,  of  (over,  around  and 
through)  students.  (I'd  give  my  bells  for  a  Pall 
Mall.)" 

The  school  was  set  up  with  astounding  speed. 
He  assembled  a  faculty  of  many  of  the  most  in- 
nocuous men  and  women  in  America.  Some 
were  so  insignificant  that  they  had  been  con- 
sidered by  Pres.  Agnew  when  he  had  formed 
his  cabinet  two  years  earlier.  This  was,  Man 
told  the  press,  a  direct  response  to  his  feeling 
as  an  undergraduate  that  professors  who  had- 
"big  names"  were  of  no  use  to  students.  The 
university  opened  with  a  town  meeting  at 
which  a  committee  of  7  students  was  elected 
to  run  the  school.  Life  appeared  to  be  settling 
down  by  the  third  week  or  so,  by  which  time 
the  17.3  all-student  committees,  each  of  which 
had  been  either  elected  or  ordained,  seemed  to 
be  governing  the  school  with  a  plum.  The  Stu- 
dent Onion,  the  responsive  organ  of  the  student 
body,  had  voted  to  allow  30  percent  of  all 
courses  to  be  taught  by  faculty;  the  remainder 

..    of  course  were  taught  by  students. 

And  yet,  on  February  7,  64  students  locked 
themselves  in  the  library,  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  is  reprinted  in  full 
with  the  permission  of  EIC^MCGUs  paper    t>he 

/   Justice.  ' 

"We  pay  $17,000  a  year  in  tuition  to  go  here. 
We  do  this  because  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  live 
in  the  real  world.   We  come  here  to  be  edu- 


cated. We  come  here  to  be  taught  what  to  think. 
And  what  do  we  get  for  our  money?. We  are 
supposed  to  teach  ourselves.  We  are  supposed 
to  raise  funds  for  the  school.  We  are  supposed 
to  hire  new  faculty.  We  are  supposed  to  pre- 
pare the  university  budget  and  portfolio.  In 
short,  we  are  supposed  to  run  the  school.  Alt 
this  while  Mr.  Man,  our  Grand  Exalted  Malted, 
does  pothing  but  drive  his  1968  Volkswagen 
from  class  to  class.  .    . 

Therefore  we  demand  that: 

1.  Just  Man  drive  a  respectable  car,  start 
making  speeches,  and  assume  all  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  fund-raising,  budgetary  matters,  and 
University   investments. 

2.  Just  Man  be  required  to  be  a  voting  mem- 
ber on  every  committee. 

3.  No  student  be  allowed  to  teach  a  course 
without  permission  of  3  faculty,  Mr.  Man,  and 
the  Pope. 

4.  Only  those  who  get  paid  to  work  here  be 
required  to  sit  on  committees  i.e.,  faculty  and 
Mr.  Man. 

5.  All  students  be  permitted  to  attend  no 
more  than  3  meetings  of  any  nature  a  semester. 

7.  Ek)rmitories  be  completed  by  October, 
1976  to  replace  the  current  use  of  tents. 

8.  As  recommended  in  the  Harvard  Report 
of  1929,  students  be  given  grades  by  faculty 
members. 

9.  Drug  usage  be  permitted  off  campus  only, 

(Continued    on    Page    8) 
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How  can  you  say  no  to  a 
little  kid?  Well,  Elliot  Mag- 
gin  '72,  couldn't,  and  so,  last 
Thursday,  Ridgewood  Quad 
became  the  site  of  a  vast 
Halloween  party  for  what 
seemed  like  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren from  the  Prospect  Ter- 
race Housing  Project  in  Wal- 
tham. 

Starting  at  about  5:00.  the 
hippies  gave  way  to  the  hoboes, 
the  students  gave  way  to  Su- 
permen, and  Ridgewood  gave 
way  to  the  kids.  Giant  home- 
made signs  bedecked  the  out- 
sides  of  all  the  dorms,  denoting 
the  resting  place  of  the  Great 
Pumpkin,  and  proclaiming  a 
Happy  Halloween  to  all. 
Streamers  that  only  the  day 
before  had  been  rolls  of  toilet 
paper  hung  from  the  trees,  and 
ersatz  ghosts  flew  from  the  up- 
stairs windows. 


The 

Invasion 

of 
The 

Little 
People ! 

By  LEE  BROOKS 


After  cavorting  in  the  leaves 
until  the  Brandeisians  were  too 
tired  to  move,  the  kids  still  had 
enough  energy  to  knock  on  ev- 
ery door  in  the  quad,  announc- 
ing in  several  loud  voices  that 
it  was  time  for  Trick  or  Treat. 
Anyone  who   opened   his   door 
was  immediately  deluged  with 
costumed  kids  who  stayed  un- 
til they  were  certain  that  there 
was  no  more  candy,  cookies,  or 
apples  left  in  that  room.   When 
they    were    assured    that    they 
had  gleaned  all  the  apples  left 
over  from  the  Ridgewood  apple- 
picking  expedition   two   weeks 
ago.  the  rest  of  the  campus  was 
taken    over    by    the    ten-year- 
olds,    who    waited    upstairs    in 
Feldberg  for  anything  that  any- 
one might  bring  away  from  his 
dinner. 

After  it  was  all  over,  one 
Ridgewood  resident  comment- 
ed that  "The  quad  is  a  sham- 
bles, but  it  was  wonderful.  The 
kids  really  had  a  great  time." 


New  York:  Local  Boy  Tries  Good 


By  WAKREN  SOU' FER 

John  Lindsay  will  be  running  for  his  political  life  tonight  in  New  York.  I  decided 
to  journey  home  and  lend  a  hand  last  weekend. 

The  campaign  began  with  the  lowest  and  most  menial  task  devised  for  i>olitical 
workers.  Looking  up  telephone  numbers  is  a  tedious  task  and  it's  ea.sy  to  make  mis- 
takes— forget  one  number  and    ■ . 

Nature 


you   feel   guilty  and/or  dumb 

Briefed 

The  crowd  numl>cred  ap- 
proximately 200  and  the  kids 
arrived  from  as  far  as  Wash- 
ington. They  were  clean-cut, 
an  occasional  beard;  long  side- 
burns were  frequent.  A  large 
contingent      of     pretty,      well 


By   RICK   HOROWITZ 

(with  thanks  to  the  Sunday  Times  editorial  pacjc) 
One  notices  the  exodus  cacii  year  at  thi^  time.  The  days 


dressed,      blonde-haired      girls  "^  nolices  the  exodus  cacii  year  at  thi^  time.  The  days 

helped   give   the   place  a   Prot-    *v^^;^"  imperceplibly.  moving  toward  solstice,  and  as  the  dayj 


estant    atmosphere — very  "  un 
New  York  City. 

The  majority  were  out-of- 
towners.  The  classy  blue  fold- 
ers with  canvassing  instructions 
and  Lindsay's  responses  to  va- 
rious New  York  problems 
(middle  class,  welfare,  pollu- 
tion,  etc.)    would   be   absolute 


shorten,    the   nights   lengthen,   as   is   their  pattern. 

The  last  weeks  of  October,  the  first  days  of  November 
(which  follow,  annually)  are  times  of  movement.  The  birds  are 
in  full  flight,  and  a  chance  glance  skyward  at  dusk  discovers 
flocks  of  them,  crowding  the  skyways.  They  leave  Walthani 
and  Boston,  its  ea.stern  neighbor,  far  behind  and  fly  off  to  the 
West   and  to   the  South,   there  to  seek  the  nestegg. 

It  is  a  time  of  movement  of  bird  and  furry  squirrel.     A 


time  of  movement,  yes,  and  a  time  of  collection  as  well — gath 
ly  essential  to  these  DeonTp  Qrirxg  for  the  coming  months  of  winter,  which  follow  autumn 
when  canvassing  and  persuad-  f •  J"^^'>^,^  '^P''"/  follows  winter  and  vice  versa.  The  female 
iag  in  the  cynical  outer  bnr  ill!*^'  veterans  of  many  such  flights,  primp  for  the  occasion, 
oughs  of  Queens  and  Th;  ^^""^  ^"°^'  ^^  whatever  instinct,  that  there  is  collecting  to 
Brinx.      Their   onlv   prior  ^n     ?^'  ""^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^  '^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^«  '^   "^^^^  ^^^^'  ^'^^"'  »"  ^^^'^ 

counter    with    the    rest    of   the    ^',"''^^^''''"^^1  ^'"^''^  ^"^  '"'''^^  *"^''  ^i"*"  ""^J^^^"  °^  ^*^'"'  *"^ 
City  had   probably  been  arriv     ^^^^h^^'   ^^ere  to  seek  provisions  for  the  coming  year. 

ing  at  Kennedy  or  LaGuardia  ^^^   ^'"^   female   birds   from    Waltham    break   bread   with 

Airport.  Buses,  Saturday  morn-  ^^^  *^^^"  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^°  ^^^*  Miami    their    year-round    nest, 

ing  at   10  transported  the  tou-  ^'*^*^'^'"^  bread  and  cooing  at  one  another,  they  find  much  in 

rist   workers   to  a   little   bit   of  ^^"^"^*^".  ^  natural  heritage  to  draw  upon.  They  arc,  one  can 

healthy  street   knowledge  safely  say,   birds  of  one  feather,  and  if  all  has  gone  well,  the 

Thia    „,.,.    n.      1     i  I       -.  southern   birds  have  offered  not  just  their  ornithological  best 

This    was    the    last    weekend  wishes,  but  their  help  as  well. 

^to  V    •^^;^.^'?!]nt"'*r^^^2'?^'*''"  "^'P  '"  building  new  wings  for  the  master  nest  left  back 

w    fh.    r  r*    w  \  Guidelines    North,  the  "bricks  and  mortar'  so  to  speak.     Help  in  finding 

^Ifr  hntn^       nT^rn^""?^  .^'^'''''    fledglings  qualified  to  join  them  in  that  nest  once  expanded 
distributed.      Disregard   the   is-    Theirs  is  a  time  of  search 

f^f^r  5"^,^'      Th      ^^^    '''^'''"  '^^^^  squirrels  move  out  of  New  England  too,  into  new  un- 

?r.     ..      u                 .       "I^ssage.  tested   regions   this  autumn  season.   Lightly  they  scamper  into 

Don  t      be     complacent,      this  the  midwest  to  find  new  caches  of  goodies.  There  is,  it  seems, 

thing  IS   much   closer  than  the  a  special  sense  of  urgency  this  year.  Time  is  getting  late   There 

News  poll   says,     the   veterans  are  many  acorns  to  find.  Two-and-a-half  million  acorns.     The 

told    us,     sitting     on     wooden  season  moves  on.  The  National  Women's  Committee  goes  trick- 

(Continued  on  page  11)  or-treating. 
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Foge  Four '  

Lore,  Lore  Hannelujah 

By    DIANE    BERKOWITZ 

The  opening  presentation  of  the  Theater  Arie  Department 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  those  who  want  to  enjoy  the 
hours  they  spend  at  the  theater  and  to  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  quahty  of  theater  that  comes  out  of  Brandeis.  As  a 
theater-goer,  as  a  critic,  and  as  a  .vtudent  at  Brandeis,  I  was 
•addened  and  annoyed  by  last  Wednesday's  "World  Premiere" 
at  Spingold,   "Hannalore"   by   Jere   Admire. 

The  play  is  based  on  a  proposition  now  becoming  familiar 
on  stage  and  film:   three  boys 


THE     JUSTICE 


N«v«Mber  4,  194f 


Poetry" 


Our  Own  Place  To  Drink 


By  Lin. 


take  a  girl  hostage  and  plan 
to  murder  her,  hoping  to  make 
a  bond  of  their  manhood  in 
this  ritual  act.  However,  by 
dint  of  the  boys'  weakness  a«d 
stupidity,  the  situation  is  re- 
versed, and  the  girl  forcibly 
recruits  them  into  a  plot  to 
murder  her  father. 

Unfortunately  the  play  does- 
n't    have     the     equipment     to 
make       this       scheme       work. 
Foundering     between     earnest- 
ness and  farce,  the  play  settles 
at  a   point   of   farical   mclmlra- 
nia.  To  be  taken  seriously,  the 
murderer   victim         confronta- 
tion rt^iuires  the  build-up  of  a 
certain     amount     of     dramatic 
tension.      There    is    none    here. 
The    murder    weapon    changes 
hands    like    a    hot     potr.to,    yet 
the  phiywright  is,  we  feel,  go- 
ing   for    more    tiian   a    slapstick 
rtnitine.      The    bullets    are   real 
and    there   are   ostensibly,   four 
potential    murderers    on    stage. 
However,  these  characters  arc 
but        caricatures,        clumsily 
drawn,  and  too  crude  to  be  be- 
lieved.      Their     attitudes     and 
motives    remain    unconvincing 
and  three  of  the  four  are  utter 
lools.      Only    the   girl,   Hanna- 
lore,   approaches    an    existence 
in    three    dimeneions.      She    is 
granted    a    bit   of   wit,    though 
poor,    and    is    given     the     full 
fytage    for    a    dull    monolog    in 
which  to  explain  herself  to  the 
audience.       Mommy       was 
whore.    Daddy    a    fool    who 
letting  wife  No.  2  get 
pile  of  dough. 
dy,  whom 


To  "Simplify,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  two  ca- 
tegories under  which  it  is  possible  to  distin- 
guish such  poetry  as  is  read  now.  There  is  a 
category  under  which  certain  poems  are  in- 
terred as  "classics";  they  have  been  established 
by  nebulous,  omnipotent  power-structures  as 
writings  capable  to  a  weight  of  examination, 
interpretations  and  re-interpretations,  as  ma- 
nifesting qualities  held  most  admirable  (i.e. 
integrity  and/or  complexity  of  thought/and  or 
emotion  and/or  such-as  are-agrced-upon  aes- 
thetic properties  of  linguistic  structures).  Then 
there  is  another  category  which  parallels  ten- 
tatively the  best-seller  list — written  not  too 
I  act  as  comic-strip  char-  ^^  ^^^  j.^^,.,^  f^j.  direct  commentaries  on  pres- 
.  Steve  Fischer  managed    ^^^  circumstance,  as  expressions  of  contenripo- 

^^^  pre-occupations,  emotions,  things.  Eliot's 
and  Ferlinghctti's  poetry  are  instances  of  the 
"classic"  and  contemporary  categories  which 
immediately  spring  to  mind.  The  second  cate- 
gory, however,  by  its  very  nature,  is  not  ab- 
solute some  poetr>'  under  this  category  after 
some  time,  is  recognized  as  really  belonging 
to  the  first.  In  many  English  dt-partments 
(which  are,  after  all,  the  institutionalized 
means  by  which  the  first  category  is  preserved 
in  prist incvalvation),  the  same  spirit  of  recog- 
nizing those  admirable  qualities  of  "classics 
seems  hostile  to,  pcrhap.«  incapable  of,  recog- 
nizing qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  poetry 
of  the  second  category.  Perhaps,  a  vocation 
of  studying  and  teaching  literature  induces  a 
spirit  of  infinite  weariness  and  skepticism — 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun — a 
comfortable  and  comforting  framework  of  sta- 
sis and   absolute  references. 

Things  Americana 


be  knocked  off.  Note:  little 
brother  (who  can  do  it,  and 
indeed  did  do  it  to  several  of 
the  nurses  at  his  insane  asy- 
lum) turns  up  as  one  of  the 
three  big  murderers. 

The  players  were  most  will- 
ing to 
acters 

to  put  over  a  stupid  thug  as 
••vtupid  as  any.  Joseph  Proctor 
had  a  go  at  a  most  unconvinc- 
ing if  nervous  psychotic.  Ted 
Davis  turned  in  an  acceptable 
performance  as  little  brother 
Mousey.  Kathryn  Haapala  as 
Hannalore  had  the  most  words 
to  say  and  s'he  delivered  them 


a 

is 
2  get  near  his 
Therefore  Dad- 
Hannalore  most  as- 


In  the  poem  "To  Gerhardt,  there,  among  Eu- 
rope's Things  of  Which  He  Has  Written  Us  In 
His  "Brief  An  Creely  Und  Olson,"  Olson  among 
other  concerns,   very  clearly   and   precisely,   is 
worrying    over    this    dilemma    of   acceptance- 
rejection.  There  is,  in  the  poem,  an  attempt  to 
locate  the  place  of  its  writing: 
"June  2Sth,  '51,  on  this  horst 
on  the  Heat  Equator,  a  vfiedit^rranean  sea 
to  the  east,  and  north 

what   saves   America   jrom   desert,   inaters 
and  thus  rain-bearing  ivinds, 
by  subsidence,  salt-waters 
(by  which  they  camCf 
the  tchelps,  loijking 
jor  youth 
Which  they  jound. 

And    have  continuously   sought 

to  kill 

This  is  not  obscure  as  The  Wasteland  is  ob- 
scure, being  loaded  with  cross-cultural,  in- 
tellectual, esoteric  equipment.  Olso  is  as  pre- 
cise and  expressive  as  the  compression  of  poe- 
try will  allow  him.  There  is  a  particular  in- 
stance for  writing — to  Gerhardt;  in  a  particu- 
lar time — June  28th,  1951;  from  a  particular 
place — Florida  (?),  which  is  then  situated  in 
the  American  geography.  Specific  facts  of 
American  cliatology  are  given,  e.g.  the  warm 
Gulf  Stream.  This  specificity  of  place  is  tied 
in  with  a  specificity  of  local  history— Ponce  de 
Leon  "looking/for  youth"  all  of  which  strongly 
evokes  a  sense  of  America. 

At  the  same  time,  each  particular  fact  is 
capable  of  transformation  into  a  more  weight- 
ed statement.  The  line,  the  metaphor/ idiom: 
"what      saves   America    from   desert,    waters": 


Olson's  petry,  under   tiiis  simplified  schema,    invests  the  geographical  fact  with  more  inten 


suredly  has  a   thing  for,  must 
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in  concEPrr  FOR 


Joseph  Proctor  gets  it  ojj  his 
back  in  Jere  Admire's  Hanna- 
lore, now  playing  in  Theatre 
One. 

!n  one  rhythmical  cadence 
that  was  repeated  constantly 
throughout  the  evening;  arti- 
culation and  inflection  had  one 
pattern  which  had  to  serve  the 
words  which  fell  to  her  lot. 

The  evening  was  boring. 
More  importantly,  however,  it 
was  saddening.  Another  sea- 
son at  Spingold  has  begun 
with  another  failure;  a  failure 
in  the  same  old  dull,  but  slick 
way.  I  am  amazed  that  noth- 
ing better  can  come  from 
Theater  One.  I  am  amazed 
that  professionals  working  at 
a  University  would  stage  the 
production  that  I  saw  last 
week.  I  am  sorry. 
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is  neither  here  nor  there.  This  collection,  al- 
ready in  its  third  printing,  is  old  hat  in  1969. 
It  has  not  been  claimed,  as  yet,  as  a  classic, 
though  some  poems  have  been  anthologized, 
the  first  .^tep  towards  "classic-dom."  As  an 
interested  observer  of  things  Americana  (i.e. 
the  V.  S.  A.),  it  seems  to  me  Uiat  Olson's  poe- 
try has  more  to  say  to  Americans  than,  for 
example,  Eliot's  poetry;  that  Olson  writes  in 
a  distinctly  American  idiom  (linguistic  and 
thematic)  which,  aside  from  his  potential  to 
excite  a  more  authentic  response  from  Ameri- 
can readers,  should  make  him  a  more  valuable 
poet  for  aspiring  young  American  poets  to  read 
and  imitate  than  "classics"  as  Eliot  or  Yeats. 
The  similarities  in  language,  the  ease  of  in- 
ternational communications  tend  to  blur  the 
hard  fact  that  Americans  do  not  speak  English. 
They  speak  a  language  which,  though  derived 
from  English,  possesses  its  own  phonetic,  gram- 
matical, idiomatic  peculiarities.  To  be  unfair, 
you  can  call  it  the  American  version  of  Eng- 
lish; to  be  more  just,  it  is  American  speech. 
Many  Americans  I  have  met,  strangely 
enough,  are  unfair  to  themselves.  It  also  strikes 
me  as  strange  that  a  nation  now  the  most  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  powerful  in  the  world, 
should  be  taught  deliberately  to  look  across 
the  Atlantic  and  back  across  time  for  models 
of  those  rhythms,  form^,  felicities  of  expressed 
thought  and  emotion  w^hich  constitute  poetry. 
This  subservience  to  other  cultures  and  liter- 
atures has  been  observed  by  Americans  them- 
selve.v,  from  Emerson's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address 
at  Harvard  in  1837.  criticizing  "Meek  young 
men  (who)  grow  up  in  libraries,  believing  it 
their  duty  to  accept  the  views  which  Cicero, 
which  Locke,  which  Bacon,  have  given"  to  Ol- 
son's jjassionate  cry: 

"Hail  and  beware  the  dead  who  ivill  talk 
life  until  you  are  blue  in  the  jace  .  .  . 
they  will  seem  to  you  so  much  more  full 
oj  lije/than  the  rest  oj  us,  and  they  xcill  ask 
so  much,  not  oj  you  no/ but  oj  life,  they  will 
cry,  isn't  it  this  way.  if  it  isn't/1  don't  care 
Jfor  it,  and  you  will  jeel  the  blackmail  .  .  .  / 
Beware  the  dead.     And  hail  them.     They 
teiwh  you  drunkenness.  You  luwe  your  own 
place  to  drink  ..." 
(from  a  Newly  Discovered  'Homeric'  Hymn) 

This  insecurity,  with  regards  to  the  past  and 
especially  to  Europe,  is  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ican culture.  Its  literature  often  insists  on  any 
awareness  of  such  insecurity  and  reveals  Us  at- 
tendant ambiguities,  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, acceptance  and  rejection  of  Europe  and 
European  past.  I  do  not  believe  any  other  na- 
tional literature  has  been  so  vocally  worried 
with  making  its  own  thing,  with  creating  its 
own  terms  of  values  and  definitions — nor.  per- 
haps, so  undercut  by  its  own  institutions  of 
learning. 
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sity  than  the  fact  warrants.  What  Olso  is  doing 
here  is  thus  also  making  the  physical  presence 
of  America  serve  as  a  possible  metaphor.  The 
reference  to  the  fountain  of  youth  follows  na- 
turally, by  its  intimate  associations  with  Flo- 
rida (the  Heat  Equator)  which  then  allows  Ol- 
son to  insert  his  own  bit  of  observation  on 
American  society — the  search  for  youth  and 
the  simultaneous  repression  of  such  impulses. 
Olson  relates  such  repression  of  growth  to 
America'  self-imposed  subservience  to  the  past 
and  to  Europe: 

Or  from  the  other  side  oj  time,  from  a  time 
on  the  other  side  oj  yourselj 
from,  which  you  have  so  lightly  borrowed 

men,  taming  them  as  though^ 
like  your  litany  oj  Europe's  places,  you 
could  take  up/their  power:  magic,  my  light- 
fingered  jaust,/is  not  so  easily  sympathetic 
As    in    Wallace    Stevens'    Sunday    Morning, 
The  Kingfishers  recognizes  the  now  empty  va- 
lues of  Christianity  and  traditional  myths,  and 
in  a  terrifgying  sense,  therefore,  the  now  emp- 
ty values  on  which  America  was  first  c-onceiv- 
ed.  the  making  of  Ood's  kingdom  on  earth: 

If,  as  Zarathustra  proclaimed,  God  is  dead; 
if,  moreover,  America's  European  past  is  re- 
jecte<l  as  not-American;  what  remains  as  au- 
thentic material  (and  style)  for  an  American 
poet,  aside  from  the  large  trivia  of  common 
passions?  Olson  says, 

He  says  elsewhere:  "The  Legends  are 

legends.  Dead,  hung  up  indoors  .  .  .*• 

"Here  it  is  (as  we  say  here  in  our  anti-cul- 
tural speech,  made-up  oj  particulars  only, 
which  uie  don't,  somehow,  confuse  with 
gossip." 

But  what  is  here?  Olson  in  The  Eingfishera 
concludes  pessimistically  and  negatively,  "I 
hunt  among  stones,"  which  is  being  unfair  to 
himself  and  to  his  material.  He  has  gone  hunt- 
ing among  the  Sumerians  and  Mayans  in  Yu- 
catan, among  the  particularities  of  American 
history  (Antidotes  of  the  late  War,  Have 
Broak  Forth  Oftener  than  Once  in  This  Land), 
American  language  and  instances: 

"The  pool     the  kingjishers*  feathers  were 
wealth     why  did  the  export  stop?" 
The    landscape    (the   landscape!)   again: 
Gloucester,  .  .  .  The  Fort  was  in  East 
Gloucester  —  old   Gorton's   wliarj,    inhere 
the  Library  was'* 

Where 
is    Bristow?    when    does    the   v-A 
get  me  home?    1  am  caught 
in  Gloucester.    (What's  buried 
behind  Lnjkin's 
Diner?    Who  is 
Frank  Moore? 

(from  The  Librarian) 

(Continued   on  page  8) 
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Roots  of  Violence  II 

By   RON   WALTERS 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  second  part  of  Mr, 
Walters'  October  14  article,  THE  ROOTS  OF 
VIOLENCE, 


The  wider  question  raised  by 

those  who  shout  that  the  U.S. 

should  fold  its  tent  and  steal 

quietly   away   into   the   desert 

of  irresponsibility,  away  from 
problems  of  world  wide  signifi- 
cance is  that  there  will  inevit- 
ably not  be  a  leadership 
vacuum.  One  must,  therefore, 
seriously  ponder  the  question 
of  which  of  the  nations  (in- 
cluding the  USSR)  or  groups  of 
nations  (perhaps  an  ineffectual 
United  Nations)  does  one  want 
to  order  the  international  sys- 
tem, assuming  we  take  the  ad- 
vice of  the  "immediate  with- 
drawalist."  Surely  enough  has 
happened  in  the  international 
system  when  we  have  with- 
drawn to  suggest  the  impropri- 
ety of  even  considering  such 
an  alternative  and,  balanced 
by  the  propensity  of  this  coun- 
try for  destructive  involve- 
ment which  would  create  a 
prosperous  International  sys- 
tem. 

A    chaotic    unordered    world 

system    of    states    is    just     as 

dangerous   and   probably   more 

so   (as  two  world  wars  would 

suggest)  than  one  which  is  too 

well  policed  and  what  the 
great  powers  have  had  to  learn 
is  that  the  methodologies  by 
which  they  order  the  system 
inevitably  become  part  of  the 
residue  from  which  future 
problems  are  drawn.  Thus  a 
system  ordered  by  continued 
violence  is  bound  to  establish 
violence  as  a  legitimate  meth- 
odology in  the  mind  of  other 
actors.  The  French  attempt  to 
reconstruct  Vietnam  by  vio- 
lence was  not  entirely  lost  to 
the  U.S.,  and  it  believed  that 
because  it  had  superior  mili- 
tary weaponry  it  could  succeed 
where  they  failed.  Perhaps  the 
opposite  alternative  proposition 
is  also  true — that  is,  attempts 
to  shape  Vietnam  according  to 
the   dictate  of  outside   interest 


by  violence  having  failed,  per- 
haps it  will  not  be  tried  again. 
In  any  case,  in  both  the  in- 
stance oi  Vietnam  and  in  the 
general  state  system  violence 
or  the  threat  of  violence  have 
been  the  main  niethodologies 
for  the  resolution  of  human 
conflict. 

The  unfortunate  domestic 
consequence  of  utilizing  re- 
peatedly violent  political  meth- 
odologies is  that  they  also  be- 
come plausible  as  tools  for  solv- 
ing domestic  problems.  The 
twin  (external  and  internal) 
uses  of  such  techniques  may 
qualify  a  nation  or  leadership 
class  for  the  role  of  militarist. 
Such  different  political  observ- 
ers as  Samuel  Huntington  and 
Arthur  Waskow  would  admit 
to  some  strong  ^  and  perhaps 
binding  connection  between  the 
military  and  certain  top  indus- 
tries, but  they  would  probably 
disagree  on  the  meaning  of 
such  a  relationship  to  U.  S. 
foreign  policy.  One  would 
probably  say  that  such  a  re- 
lationsihip  is  necesisary  for  de- 
fp'nse  and  the  other  might 
say  that  it  is  the  surest  proof 
that  the  U.S.  is  a  "warfare 
state."  In  my  opinion,  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  equa- 
tion should  not  be  the  mere 
existence  of  the  phenomenon 
but  the  intellectual  rationale 
upon  which  the  assumed  threat 
to  the  existing  order  was  predi- 
cated that  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such   relationships. 

External  Threat 

Externally,  it  is  the  notion 
of  the  threat  emanating  from 
world-wide  global,  militant, 
communism  and  the  feeling 
that  deterrence  must  be  at 
least  global  and  complete  for 
any  meaningful  national  secur- 
ity. Domestically  it  is  the  no- 
tion of  the  po.ssibility  of  black 
revolution    and    the   possibility 

(Continued    to    Page    6) 


Marcuse:  In  or  Out? 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  foUowinq  is  a  reprint  of  a  College 
Press  Service  release,  which  the  Justice  received  last  week- 
Herbert  Marcuse,  the  subject  oj  the  article,  is  a  jormer  Bran- 
deis projcs'sor. 

SAN  DIEGO,  Cal — (CTPS)— There  is  a  story  that  during  the 
May  1968,  Sorbonne  uprising,  mililautis  carried  about  placards 
that  expressed  solidarity  with   "Marx — ^Marcuse." 

When  American  radicals  ^aw  the  photos  and  recalled  that 
Marcuiie  taught  in  the  United  States,  the  story  goes,  they  hastily 
read  his  literature  in  the  hope  of  deifying  a  national  radical 
hero  around  whose  ideology  the  Movement  could  be  based.  With 
the  execution  of  Cohn — Bendit,  Marcuse  is  the  only  not-young 
radical  who  has  written  as  ex-  , 
tencsively  as  Marx  and  who  ad-  \ 
vocates  revolution.  But  Cohn —  | 
Bendit  fell  into  disrepute  with 


...■y>>fr 


■■kh  ■••.•••  u*  «*»  M  Mi«iMi 


Former  Brandeis  projcssor, 
Herbert  Marcuse 


French  insurgents  after  his 
dubious  role  in  the  Sorbonnc- 
worker  riotii.  And  so,  only 
Herbert  Marcuse  was  left  with 
the  potential  for  becoming  the 
spokesman  and  perhaps  pre- 
cursor of  a  national  Movement 
that  drastically  needed  direc- 
tion. 

After  a  good  year  of  signifi- 
cant exposure,  Marcuse  is  a  re- 
cluwse  as  ever.  A  gruff,  but 
really  sensitive  old  man  with 
flowing  white  hair.  Maixuse 
spends  his  days  comfortably 
in  a  small  office  overlooking 
a  peaceful  University  of  Cali- 
fornia campus  at  San  Diego. 
He  is  busy,  but  always  seems 
available,    and   speaks   with    a 

^;^V'owt^^A?t^eTTr^du?i^ng  And     the     P-g-^ive     L^bor 

numerous    books    and     articles  Party    has    viciously    attacked 

and   his   most   recent  and   per-  the  68-year-old  Pjoressor  with 

haps  too  hastily  compiled   Es-  ^jy'ch    headlines    as      Marcuse. 

say   on  Liberation,  whicii  spe-  Cop  or   Cop-out. 
culators    believe    was    a    quick        "1   don't   take  that   criticism 

attempt   to  hit   aware  radicals  serioitsly,"       Marcuse       says, 

in  the  community  with  a  con-  which  is  true  of  practically  all 

cise  explanation  of  all  his  dog-  student    ideology    in    the    phil- 

ma,  Marcuse  conceded,   "No,  I  osopher's  eyes.   He  clamis  stu- 

have  no  more  book  projects  in  dents  act  for  actions  sake  and 

the      working.      I've      written  have  completely   distorted   the 

enough   in  my  life."  concept    of    revolution.      They 

It  is  not  that    Marcuse    has  are  not  really   revolutionaries. 

written    off   the   students,    but  f^^^^,'•  L'"^  '"^^"i^  "*"  ^  '"wj 

rather  the  rever.se.   that  seems  lectuals  divorced  from  society 

true.  Few  radical  groups  really  as  a  whole, 

quote  Marcuse,  and  hesitate  to  ^  I^'s    mam    critici.«im    of    the 

allude  to   his  rather    romantic  Movement    is    the    totally    out- 
oonceptiorr  of  possible   Utopia.        (Continued  to  Fa^e  11) 
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Dylan  and  His  Band 


By    GEORGE    KAHN 

Two  albums  of  importance  have  appeared  in  the  Boston 
area  recently.  One  is  the  nev* ''Band  album  (Capitol  Stereo 
STAO-132)  and  the  other  is  an  album  called  Great  White 
Wonder  (no  company,  no  number).  Both  of  these  are  impor- 
tant albums;  the  latter  showing  us  some  tapes  of  Bob  Dylan 
that  were  not  previously  released,  and  the  former  giving  us 
some  of  the  best  music  this  side  of  Abbey  Road. 

Dylan's  new  album  was  put  together  by  two  enterprising 
young  men  on  the  West  Coast.  It  consists  of  part  of  a  "Base- 
ment    Tape"     which     Dylan 


made  with  the  Band  and 
some  old  recordings  of  early 
Dylan  songs  in  the  style  of  his 
fir!$t  few  albums.  The  two 
gentlemen  who  compiled  the 
records  printed  them  up  in 
their  own  recording  studio 
and  have  distributed  them 
alone.  After  many  weeks,  the 
album  has  finally  arrived  on 
the  East  Coast,  and  it  may 
now  be  bought  on  any  street 
corner  in  Harvard  Square  for 
anywhere  between  nine  and 
twelve  dollars. 

The  double  album  contains 
twenty-three  cuts  and  no 
credits  or  titles,  so  the  names 
for  many  of  the  songs  are  un- 
known. The  fidelity  on  the 
whole  is  good,  though  at  cer- 
tain points  there  is  distortion. 
But  the  songs  are  great,  and 
you  can  ignore  the  faults 
when  you  realize  the  content. 

The  songs  Dylan  does  with 
the  Band  are  wonderful. 
They  include  "I  Shall  be  Re- 
leased," "Tears  of  Rage." 
"Wheels  on  Fire."  "Quinn 
the  Eskimo."  and  many  oth- 
ers that  were  never  released 
before  in  any  form.  Dylan 
sounds  great,  and  the  Band 
backs  him  up  perfectly. 

It's  really  too  bad  that  Co- 
lumbia didn't  arrange  a  re- 
cording session  with  Dylan 
in  which  he  would  do  these 
songs.  The  versions  found  on 
this  record  are  really  nice, 
but  if  they  had  been  done  in 
a  recording  studio  with  pro- 
fessional equipment  the  final 
result  might  have  been  an  al- 
bum to  top  Blonde  on  Blonde. 

Vintage  Dylan 

The  other  half  of  the  album 
is  real  folk.  This  is  just  Dy- 
lan and  his  guitar,  singing 
about  hoboes,  civil  rights, 
and  all  the  other  things  that 
a  young,  politically-minded 
folk  singer  should  sing  about. 
This  is  vintage  Dylan,  and  it 
will  be  a  joy  to  the  people 
who  really  dig  early  Dylan. 


The  album  also  contains 
some  pleasant  surprises. 
There  is  an  interview  with 
Dylan  (in  which  he  doesn't 
answer  one  question  straight), 
there's  a  story  about  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  and 
there's  even  a  tape  taken  off 
the  television  of  Dylan  sing- 


ovations.  Every  song  they 
played  was  filled  with  such 
feeling  and  power  that  the 
audience  couldn't  help  but 
feel  good  inside.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  this  feeling  wasn't 
captured  on  the  new  record* 
but  there  is  enough  there  to 
make  the  listener  smile  and 
enjoy. 

It's  very  hard  to  talk  about 
the  Band  album,  because  it  it 
next  to  impossible  to  analyze 
what  makes  it  so  good.  "The 
songs  are  greatly  different 
from  each  other  but  the  feel- 
ing and  the  drive  is  the  same 
in  every  song,  and  this  is 
what  causes  the  warmth  and 
goodness  which  is  radiated 
by  the  record.  Whether  they 


The   Band:   they  succeeded  in   tiirMiug    Boston   Sym- 
phony Hall  into  someone's  living  room. 


ing  "L.ivin'  the  Blues"  on  tlie 
Johnny  Cash  Show.  And  this 
all  adds  up  to  a  good  album 
which  has  something  to 
please  every  lover  of  Dylan. 
Unlike  the  Dylan  album, 
the  new  Band  album  doesn't 
just  offer  something  to  every- 
one. It  offers  everything  to 
everyone.  The  Band  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest 
groups  in  existence  today 
(both  in  live  performance 
and  on  record),  and  the  new 
album  at  least  equals  if  not 
surpasses  the  beautiful  mu>ic 
made  on  Music  From  Big 
Pink. 

Tlie   Band    just   performed 
in    Boston    la.st    Friday,    and 
they  received  three  standing 


are  rocking  like  tV\ey  do  in 
the  old  South  as  they  do  in 
"The  Night  Tiiey  Drove  Old 
Dixie  Down,"  the  feeling  is 
the  .same  and  a  listener  can't 
help  but  Jove  it. 

I'o.s.sihly  the  most  beautiful 
song  on  the  album  is  one 
called  "Rockin'  Chair"  which 
is  a  story  about  a  seventy- 
three  year  old  sailor  who  is 
ready  to  retire.  He  realizes 
that  he  doesn't  have  much 
longer  to  live  so  he  decides 
to  return  to  Virginia  to  spend 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life 
with  his  old  friend  "snooz- 
ing away  the  rest  of  our 
years."  And  the  .song  is  sung 
so   beautifully   that    you   feel 

(Continued    to    Page    7) 
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Survey  Finds  Brandeis  Students 
Lack  Contraceirtien  Information 


Changes  in  TA  Department 
Reflect  Optimism,  Stability 

By  PRANAY  GUPTE  400      non- concentrators      each   !^„°  ^^J^*^^^*^^^^  ^^^ 

aucung  a  survey  ""7""-;;-*;-  -rsome' first  steps  being  taken       The  recent  change  in  Thea-   year.                „.    ,^„^,   «^,.  productions  to  Brandeis.  How- 

tion  and  pregnancy  in  the  Bran-  ^^  ^^^  administration  in  this  di-  ter  Arts  department  leadership         Graduate    Students    Koie  ^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

deis   community.      The    results  j-ection,    but   they   may   not  be  ^^^  brought  about  a  new  sense        jn    keeping     with    the     new  .^^  ^j^^  Theater  Arts  depart- 

confirmed  the  suspicions  of  the  sufficient  in  themselves."  Qf  integration  between  the  pro-    ewphasis     o«     student-faculty  j^ent. 


'  rof  the  past  two  weeks  a  ^^^^  .^  ^j^^^  interested  in  "con- 
group  made  up  primarily  of  yincing  the  University  to  estab- 
Brandeis  students  has  been  con-  lish  appropriate  resources  on  a 

ducting  a  survey  on  eontr.cep-  ^,ZZ''^LTl^;,'tlZ''^"4 


At  a  recent  Board  of  Over< 


conOrmeil  ine  suspiciuiis  ui  mi;  sumcifni  m  uicjuov,**^^.  qi  iniegraiiuu  uciw^r^n  vnv  k*"-  emphasis     o«     siuaem-iavunj'  ment. 

«roun   that   although   Brandeis       For   any    of    you    who    may  Auction    and    teaching    aspects  cooperation,      a      committee-- 

students  are  well-educated  and  "^ed  assistance  right  now    the  ^    ^he    department,    according  consisting     of     Theater      Arts                meeting    in    New    York, 

students  are  ^*"^"";"^              group     advises:     call     Planned  ^^  .^^    ^^^^^g    chairman,  Prof,  faculty,  graduate  students  and  ^                suggested     that     the 

intelligent,  many  of  them  aren  t  parenthood  at  536-8790      They  j^^^   „.  Clay.  supervise     departmental     pro-  Theater  Arts  department  look 

so  swift  when  it  conies  to  con-  will   ^^.'Vnlf/J^JvioPs  ire  not  In   an    interview   last   week,  artists-in-residenc^-has    been  u^esAward"    for   funds.    Presi- 

^im?tP^d"t  maJri^  Sle  Prof.     Clay,     who     succeeded  set  up  this  year  to  select^  pro-  ^^^^    ^^„j^     ^bram,    for     in- 

limited  to  marnea  peopie.  Howard  Bay  as  chairman  ♦*--  -a.,^4;««e      T>,.^x7»ni,5;lv      an     ad  _. ,_,„  *u„*  ,.«^  ..«4o««o^ 


traception. 

The  idea  of  the  survey  orig- 
inated from  a  discussion  among 
several  eventual  group  mem- 
bers. They  wondered  whether 
the  large  number  of  pregnan- 
cies within  their  knowledge  at 
Brandeis  was  indicative  of  the 


this   ductions.     Previously,     an     ad    ^^ncc,  feels  that  vast  untapped 
semester         indicated        that   hoc    group    would     decide     on    ^^jy^ces  of  finance  lie  in  Call- 


\7*       1^.M^y>     TT  though  the  basic  goal     of  the  plays   to   be   staged.      The   ad-  f^rnia  and  particularly  in  Hol- 

Y  lOlCllCC     XX  department  have  remained  un-  vantage  in  having  students  ae-  ly^^o^.  xhe  department  hopes 

^  changed,   there   is   much  more  cide  on  their  own  productions,  ^^  convince   movie   moguls   to 

-  ^^          ,^^..^„^-,  f^^^   pa^p    K)  participatory    democracy    than  according  to  Prof.  Clay,  is  that  contribute    funds    for    its    pro- 

Biandeis  was  indicative  of  the        (Continued  from   rage   o;  before   In  the  past,  he  said,  de-  educational    incentive   becomes  ^^^^ 

overall  situation.  "There  are  a  of  anarchy  sprmging  from  ex-  ^.g.^^^g  ^f^^i^  be   made  on  an  stronger  and  consequently  the  Revival   of   "Interact" 

hell  of  a  lot  of  pregnant  girls  cessive  dissent,  tolerated  by  an  ^^j,^^       ^^sis.  Now  both  stu-  participants  feel  more  involved  _*:'''Lheater     Arts     deoart- 

running    around    these    days,     over-permissive  society    Which  ^            j.     j^                    ^_  .     ^j^j            j^  The     1  healer     Arts     aepari- 

says  group  member  Teri  Rubin,  of  these  is  seen  by  the  decision-    „"^l,*^"the  "oH^^^^^       the  de-  Professional     artists     associ-  "^^^^^  has  several  plans  for  ex- 

-and    no   one's   going   to   do   a  makers    as    the    most    serious   H^Zeni  nW^fh   Sie   deDartmenfVre  Panding  its  activities,  li  suffi- 

damn  thing  to  help  them,  or  to  problem  is  difficult  to  tell,  but    P^V"*"!'    ^       ^   ,    ^       ^    ^.  ^^^ J^lLa      ^^i^^\^e\v      in  ^'^"^^  ^^"^^  c«n  be  raised.     It 

help    other    girls   from   getting  fhe  easy  identification  of  black        The  Theater  Arts  department  participating     ^^^^^^ively      m  ^^^^^  ^^  develop  joint  produc- 

pregnant.     They  seem  to  think  people  now  as  always  gives  us    was  formed  fifteen   years  ago  classroom  work,   ^^r   insxance  ^.^^    ^.^    ^^j^^^.    departments 

that  ignoring  the  problem  will  a  high  place  on  the  list  of  pri-    to    train    practitioners     of    the  new  plays  ^n^^duate  classes  ^^    eampus.      Prof.    Clay    feels 

make  it  go  away."  orities.                                                 performing   arts    and   to    edu-  are  read  aloud  by  artists  wniie  ^^^^    ^^^^     ^     venture     would 

So  far  response  to  the  ques-  in  the  face  of  increasing  ten-    cate   audiences    in   theater   ap-  the    playwright   listei^inen  ^           ^^^^   ^    healthy    inter- 

tionnaire  has  been  encouraging  dencies    toward    militarism    in    P^^^.^^^^'^-  ^h^  ^^P^^^^.^^^t  ^^^   """'^'Z'iTnn.^t  Ine^^S^^^^^     play  of  di:sciplines  at  Brandeis. 
^as    responses     to     question-  the    solution    to    human    prob-    received   wide   acclain^  for   its   corrections  are  o^ered^  Such  a    ^^^   department   is    also     con- 

naires  go.  About  500  completed  lems  posed  by  the  existence  of   P^-^^.^lJ^^l^^^^^l^^^iVf '"^  J'i^.  ITll^?,!'      for       «re  nrofeion  templating  an   increase   in   the 

forms  have  been  received,  with  the  black   community   there  is    which  played  briefly  on  Broad-  helpful       for       P^^'PJ^^"^^^  number  of  joint  programs  with 

very  few  obvious  phonies  "from  again  in  America  the  possibil-    way  last  year  and  its  readings  plans  and   also    for    P^oviamg  ^^  ^.j^  program, 

the    asi^holes    in    this    school."   Uy  of  a  revolution  against  our    courses.  There  are  56  concen-  the  playwright  with  legitimate  ^^^^^^^    possibility     is    the 

Tabulation  is  being  performed  aggressors.  This  is  not  a  revo-    trators  at   present  and   gradu-  ^^^^icism  of  his  work.  ^           ^    ^^    "Interact."      Under 

by  sex  and  academic  class,  and  lution    designed    to    take    over    ate  enrollment   is  20.  The  de-        Another  innovation  has  been  .^  ^  „    international     pro- 

the  group  hopc^s  to  have  results  the  government  of  the  nation     partment    also    handles    about  that  .f^^uate  students  no^^^  auctions  '  will    be     brought     to 

soon.    Although   group   spokes-  although    black    people    would sist  in  interviewing  candidates  ^^.^jj^^.g       ^a^^               ^y^^   ^^^ 

men  were  unwilling  to  release  scarcely    do   a   worse   job,   but   ^f  a  great  deal  of  violence  at  ^^J'JZV'J^i'''&   n?J.enUv    c^nsid-  partment*  had   invited   the  Na- 

the  results  of  »"  early  sample  to  take  control  of  our  own  des-   the   hands   of   racists,    but   the  P^T*'"*^"*  „^   P'^f  "{/^    ^^Tdu-  tional    Theater    of    Prague    to 

they  say  their  suspicions  were  tiny  in  those  places  where  we   Vietnam     war     has     increased  «ring    a    proposal    that    gradu-  ,            .  Brandeis    The  nro- 

generally   confirmed,   "unfortu-   uve'      Theodore  Draper  1^  the  ^l'''^':;',,  ^^f^'that'violence   by  ate  ^^u«Jents    be    permitted    to  P^rfonn  -t  Brande^^The  pro^ 

'  ■"  ^^'^"^h  killing     black     soldiers     in   sitjn  «2,A^<i"A*y  ^*f '^l^^'^^^^    lack   of  funds 

cut    down    the        Despite   its    financial    deficit, 

booklet  that  will  "give  siuoenxs  this  revolution  inus  lar  perpe-  population,  by  depriving  re-  numoer  01  iie  annual  produc-  {J^en  l^rTtlciS^dTby  sevefll  pl^o- 
the  information  that  many  of  trated  could  not  have  happened  ^^^^  veterans  of  employment,  tions.  "We  were  producing  "^^  ^^^  deoartment  has  been 
them  really  need."  It  will  have  without  the  existence  of  a  ^^  ^y  drying  up  much  needed  more  plays  than  we  really  ^^^^,5^  ^^f  spending  "too  lav- 
sections  on  sexual  physiology  strong  black  political  aware-  sources  of  federal,  state  and  needed,"  explained  Prof,  jshly"  on  its  nroductions  How- 
contraceptive  methods  and  ness  similar  to  that  which  fos-  j^^j  assistance  to  black  com-  Clay.  "Consequently,  produc-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^y^  j^  ^y^^^  ^^^^ 
their  eftectiveness,  resources  tered  African  independence—  jnunities.  Thus,  the  war  itself,  tions  began  to  suffer  and  so  ^j^^^^'  j^^j^  ^^  the  budget  is  di- 
for  contraceptives,  pregnancy  that  is  nationalism.  Violence  together  with  secondary  ef-  did  classwork."  Ten  plays  rectly  related  to  liberal  arts 
tests  and  counselling,  and  ways  Center  studies  to  the  contrary,  j^^^s  which  flow  from  the  were  produced  l-ast  year  in  courses  Considering  the  size  of 
of  handling  a  pregnancy.     The  all  of  the  riots  which  have  oc-   jy^jiitant  atmosphere  it  creates.  Theater  Two;  this  year,   there  jt^  operations,  the  department's 

cured    in    the   nmeteen    sixties  affects    the    black    community  will   be  only  five.  budget  is  much  less  in  compar- 

have    been    an    articulation    of  ^^^^^   g^    than   any   other   seg-        In  a  separate  interview  with  igon     with     other     universities 

black    despair    and    impatience   ^^^^^  ^^  American   society  be-  The  Justice,  Prof.  Martin  Hal-  which    offer    theater   arts    pro- 

with    white    oppression    and    a    ^-ause  the  black  community  is  pern,     who     teaches     an     im-  grams.    For  instance,   Brandeis 

manifestation   of  the   fact  that   j^^^^    vulnerable     to     all     the  mensely  popular  undergraduate  runs    three    theaters    for    less 

indeed    a    heigntened   forces     generated    by    it.    The  course      (among      others)      on  money  than  it  takes  Yale  to  run 

>nSC10USneSS       among     -^^^i*     ic    cr»    r^Uf^n     m^rl*»    fhat     it      ivi^/^^v*^      HT-Qrr»Q       cQvH     ihaf     iVxf     nno 
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Boston  Music  Halt 

Two  shows, 
6:15  P.M.  &  9:30  PJ^. 

Ticket  Locations 

Tyson  Ticket  Agency;  226 

Tremont  Street.  Hub  Ticket 
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Town  Ticket  Agency;  Harvard 

Square,  Cambridge.  Music  Hall 
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made  payable  to  PlUlia 
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ton    Globe,    and    Boston     After  puts  it,  "All  signs  point  towards 

Dark.  Halpern  conceded,  how-  betterment.  We're  going  in  the 

ever,  that  the  leadership  tran-  right  direction."  What  is  nced- 

sition  had  resulted  in  vital  al-  ed  is  funds.    The  leaders!iip  is 

terations    in     the     department,  there. 
such  as  an  improvement  in  re- 

Note  to  the  Gazette: 
Spell  It  Right: 

Abram,  Not  Abrams 

^.  — ■ —  — 

Morris  B.  Who? 

Morris  B.  Who? 

Morris  B.  Who? 

Morris  B.  Who?? 


WEST  END 

893-1900 

893-1901 
893-1276 

SOUTH  SIDE 

894-2771 


924-4347 

40  MT.  AUBURN  ST. 


lations  bctv^een  students  and 
faculty.  He  sees  his  department 
as  making  a  significant  connec- 
tion between  "craft  .  techni- 
ques" and  academic  disci- 
plines. "In  this,'  'he  said,  "We 
have  made  great  strides  so  far 
this  year." 

Problems 

While  the  department  con- 
tinues to  maintain  its  high  pro- 
fessional standards,  it  is  beset 
with  several  problems.  A  ma- 
jor one  is  understaffing.  The 
workload  on  most  Tlicater 
Arts  teachers  is  intense  and 
several  of  them  teach  all 
through  the  week,  in  addition 
to  rehearsals  and  private  re- 
search. The  department  can- 
not branch  out  int'  more 
courses  because  of  this  short- 
age of   qualified   teachers. 

The  department  also  suffers 
from  a  critical  shortage  of 
funds.  Funds  from  outside 
sources  are  scarce.  The  enter- 
tainment industry  has  not  con- 
tributed toward  education  and 
research  in   theater  arts. 

An  exception  has  been  Da- 
vid Merrick,  the  Broadway 
producer.  Mr.  Merrick  has  giv- 
en the  school  a  classroom  thea- 
ter   (located  in   Splngold).   He 
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Poor  SAF  Sales 


(Continued  from  Pare  5) 

like  joining  them  out  on  the 
porch  of  the  old  farmhouse. 

Togetherness 

The   Band   has   something 
which  most  groups  try  to  get. 
but  don't  succeed.  It^s  called 
togetherness;  living  and  play- 
ing together  so  long  that  the 
group    becomes    inseparable 
from  its  members.  The  Bea- 
tles  have   it.     The   Grateful 
Dead  have  it.  And  the  Band 
undoubtedly  has  it.  It  shows 
in  their  music  and  in  the  way 
they  perform.  They  succeed- 
ed  in   turning   Boston   Sym- 
phony   Hall    into    someone's 
living  room.  Eiach  person  had 
the  feeling  that  the  Band  was 
playing    just    for   him.    And 
that's    about    as    good    as    a 
group  can  get. 

All  that  can  be  said  about 
the  Band  album  is  that  this 
is  where  music  is  really  at. 
When  you  get  tired  of  hear- 
ing Eric  Clapton  and  Alvin 
Lee,  the  Band  will  still  be 
playing  long  into  the  night. 
And  here's  a  bit  of  good 
news:  the  Band  played  at 
'  least  five  songs  in  concert 
which  they  haven't  put  down 
on  record  yet.  Perhaps  in  an- 
other   few    months    we'll    be 


blessed  with  another  gift 
frotn  the  Boys  in  The  Band. 
Let's  keep  hoping. 

Urban  Studies 

•The  Urban  Studies  Pro- 
gram Committee,  consist- 
ing of  eight  faculty  mem- 
bers and  four  students,  is 
currently  reviewing  alter- 
native approaches  to  the 
further  development  of  Ur- 
ban Studies  at  Brandeis.  Its 
responsibility  is  to  report 
i  t  s  recommendations  t  o 
Dean  Diamandopoulos.  It 
hopes  to  report  before  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year. 

The  Committee  invites 
and  urges  the  submission  of 
well  developed,  specific  pro- 
posals on  this  subject,  in 
writing,  from  Brandeis  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members. 
The  deadline  for  submission 
of  proposals  is  5:00  p.m. 
Wednesday,  November  19, 
1969.  Proposals  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Office  of 
the  Associate  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty,  Professor   Leon  Jick." 

Twig  Unbent 

(Continued   from   Page   2) 


Seeh  Poll  on  Quality        Cause  Budget  Cut 


Money  from  Ford 

During  the  October  30  air- 
ing of  the  "Open  Door"  on 
WBRS  President  Morris 
Abram  stated  that  the  Uni- 
versity would  soon  be  receiv- 
ing a  $500,000  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  for  the 
University's  Development 
program. 

According  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  Development  Na- 
than Perlmutter,  the  grant, 
which  has  not  yet  received 
formal  approval  from  Ford, 
will  enable  the  University  to 
expand  its  fund-raising  oper- 
ations. In  doing  so  it  is  hoped 
that  Brandeis  will  be  able  to 
increase  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  can  be  contacted  in 
fund-raising  efforts. 

In  its  request  for  funds 
from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
the  University  asked  for  a 
substantially  larger  amount 
of  money  than  is  now  ex- 
pected to  be  given. 


ordering  of  priorities  and  a 
radical  reallocation  of  funds, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  Jew- 
ish education  at  all  levels,  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  Jew- 
ish cultural  life  on  campus  and 
in  the  community,  and  to  de- 
velop new  styles  of  Jewish 
living  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  a  complex 
world. 

To   impress    the    urgency    of 
this  event  upon  the  delegates  a 
rally    will    be    held    Thursday 
night,  Nov.   13   at  the  conven- 
tion  site,  the  Sheraton -Boston. 
A     local     meeting     to     discuss 
plans   for   the   rally,   including 
plans    for    transportation    into 
Boston,    will    take    place    this 
Thursday    in    Feldberg    lounge 
at  7:30  p.m. 

These  student  groups  are 
seeking  to  form  a  coalition  of 
all  those  who  have  been 
neglected  and  alienated  by  the 
Jewish  establishment  and  who 
are  willing  to  work  on  a  year 
campaign  to  radically  shift 
the  base  of  the  community 
power  structure  of  the  Boston 
Jewish  community. 


By  LISA   TARTIKOFF 

A  complete  study  of  the  dining  hall  service 
at  Brandeis  is  being  conducted  this  year  by 
the  management  consultant  firm  of  Cresap, 
McCormick  &  Paget. 

The  firm,  which  has  done  consultant  work 
in  over  200' universities  across  the  country,  in- 
tends to  issue  a  report  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
after  extensively  investigating  the  meal  con- 
tract system,  the  snack  bar,  and  the  dmmg  hall 
service  in  general.  .    ,     ^        

A  random  sample  of  eleven  students,  rep- 
resenting undergraduates,  graduates.  Student 
Council,  and  various  university  committees, 
were  recently  questioned  by  the  firm  as  to 
their  feelings  on  the  quality  of  dmmg  hall 
service  Some  specific  questions  asked  were: 
"What  do  you  think  about  the  quality  of  the 
food'  of  its  preparation?  Is  there  enough  va- 
riety of  choice  in  each  meal?  from  meal  to 
meal?  The  firm  also  intends  to  speak  with  ad- 
ministrators  and    faculty     before    completmg 

their  report.  ^    ,        *  ^. .         * 

"We  arc  conducting  a  study  of  this  nature 
for  two  reasons,*'  stated  David  Squire,  Vice 
President  of  Student  Affairs.  Norman  Grimm 
will  be  retiring  in  June,  and  we  need  an  idea 
of  the  kind  of  man  who  should  replace  him. 
I  personally  feel  the  dining  hall  service  is  ade- 
quate now,  but  after  twenty  years,  I  think  it 
is  time  to  take  another  look  at  it." 

"Though  we  have  no  preconceptions  of  what 
the  report  will  show,  we  do  feel  that  this  study 
will  prove  to  be  a  good  investment.  However, 
we  don't  have  to  follow  all  the  suggestins  of 
the  report,  either. 


By  BARRY  GESSERMAN 

In  a  recent  interview,  Student  Council 
Treasurer  David  Fishman  told  The  Justice  that 
certain  managerial  changes  in  the  Council'^ 
operations  will  enable  it  to  service  the  Bran- 
deis community  better  this  year. 

The  functioning  of  Student  Council  de- 
pends  a  great  deal  on  it  finances,  which  are 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  Students 
Activities  Fee  (SAF).  Only  79  Percent  of  the 
undergraduate  study  body  contributed  to  SAF 
this  year  Consequently,  the  previously  esti- 
mated budget  of  $90,000  had  to  be  sliced  to 
$70,000.  A  $5--raise,  poor  services  last  year, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  laxity  in  checking 
SAF  card  holders  caused  the  low  percentage 
of  SAF  buyers,  accordmg  to  David  Fishman. 
Fishman  said  that  improved  services  should 
reverse  the  declining  trend. 

Student  Council  has  asked  the  Administra- 
tion to  increase  its  allocations.  Endowment 
for  lecture  series  are  being  sought.  To  ease 
the  present  strain  on  Council  funds,  campus 
clubs  affiliated  to  the  Council  will  be  required 
to  submit  detailed  accounts  and  will  also  need 
previous  Council  authorization  for  expenses. 

Another  innovation  is  the  Council's  taking 
over  of  the  Student  Service  Bureau  which,  in 
the  past,  had  been  planning  concerts  indepen- 
dently. Brandeis  concerts  rarely  give  a  profit, 
but  according  to  Fishman  the  margin  of  loss 
could  be  cut  down  by  more  efficient  organi- 
zation. 


Cohen  Looks  to  70  s 


(Continued   from  Page   1) 

during  the  60's.  Cohen  said,  '*I 
think  we  arc  still  going  a  little 
bit  too  slow;" 

«  "Building  upon  and  trans- 
forming our  institutions  can 
lead  to  kinds  of  radical  social 
change."  Cohen  credited  un- 
rest in  the  nation  with  bring- 
ing before  the  public  the  vital 
issue  of  "reordering  our  na- 
tional priorities."  "We  now 
realize  that  we  can  not  do  ev- 
erything at  once  .....  we  must 
be  more  critical  about  where 
we  put  our  energy;" 

•  "We  will  be  living  in  a  so- 
ciety of  such  rapidly  moving 
change  .  .  .  the  immediate  fu- 
ture will  be  vastly  different 
than  we  can  now  perceive." 

Specific  Proposals 

Cohen,  now  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Education,  then  turned  to 
several  specific  propwDsals 
which  he  feels  are  feasible  for 
the   next  decade. 

Cohen  called  for  lowering 
the  "entry  age  in  the  educa- 
tional system  from  five  or  six 
to  two  and  a  half  '  because  of 
the  lessons  of  modem  psycho- 
logical and  learning  theory. 
In  addition,  he  proposed  a 
lengthening  of  the  school  year 
from  180  to  220  days.  This 
added  time  would  allow 
schools  to  integrate  work, 
travel,  and  cultural  activities 
into  the  educational  process, 
which  would  become  more 
flexible  and  less  structured  as 
o  result. 

"We  ought  to  maximize  the 
potential  of  every  child  .  .  .  . 
and  give  freedom  to  find  paths 
of  personal  fulfilment,"  Cohen 
explained. 


Dean  Cohen  assailed  the  use 
of  property  taxes  as  the  basis 
for  financing  elementary  and 
secondary  school  education. 
Taxpayer  resistance  to  prop- 
erty taxes  will  result,  he  said, 
in  decreased  funds  for  educa- 
tion and  a  deterioration  of  the 
system.  As  a  result  he  called 
for  a  greater  centralization  of 
financing  through  increased 
federal  aid. 

At  the  same  time  Cohen 
would  like  to  see  more  decen- 
tralization, autonomy,  and  in- 
dependence for  school  systems. 

Health 


■ 


Tlie  former  Johnson  cabinet 
member  was  involved  in  the 
drafting  of  social  security  and 
medicare  legislation.  He  urged 
that  the  system  be  extended  to 
provide  health  care  for  every 
child  and  every  expectant 
mother,  lie  also  proposed  that 
the  U.  S.  reduce  its  infant 
mortality  rate  significantly  and 
make  family  planning  services 
available  to  all  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Cohen  stated  "We  must 
commit  ourselves  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  poverty"  through  a  ba- 
sic income  system.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  system  was 
ten   billion   dollars. 

Although  he  urged  a  major 
reform  of  the  welfare  system, 
Cohen  did  not  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  recent  proposals. 
The  welfare  system,  he  said, 
must  be  completely  federally 
disparities  in  benefits  between 

states 

He  also  criticized  th^  Nixon 
proposal  for  not  taking  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  many  peo- 
ple on  welfare  can  not  be 
forced  to  work  to  solve  their 
problems. 
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absorbent,  it  even  protects  on 
your  first  day.  That's  why  we 
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old  cardbcardy  kind,  the 


Playtex  tampon  was  always 
more  absorbent.  Actually  45% 
more  absorbent  on  the  average 
than  the  leading  regular 
tampon  because  of  the  unique 
way  It's  made.  Actually  adjusts 
to  you.  Flowers  out,  fluffs  out, 
protects  every  inside 
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Olson's  Poetry 


Judiciary  Precedents 


(CoiUinued   from  Pafe  4) 
The    Senile    Universal 

Perhaps  such  questions  are 
not  as  manifestly  important  as 
metaphysioal  questions,  what  is 
meaning?  what  is  life?  or  the 
statement  of  universals,  what 
is  love?  what  is  birth?  what  is 
death?  However,  though  a 
rose  is  a  rose,  a  young  syca- 
more tree  is  not  just  a  tree;  it 
possesses  certain  distinguish- 
ing features  which  are  unique 
to  a  young  sycamore.  It  is 
throu^  a  grasping  of  distinc- 
tions of  each  thing  that  Olson, 
among  other  American  poets, 
attempts  to  avoid  the  senile 
univarsal.  and  to  order  his  par- 
ticular universe,  now  so  im- 
poverished because  of  his  re- 
jection of  what  is  not  integral 
and  authentic  to  his  experi- 
ence. Thus  the  cataloguing  of 
the  kingfisher's  physical  de- 
tails. No  one,  as  William  Car- 
os  Williams  ironically  per- 
ceives of  his  own  poetry,  "will 


think  this  of  any  import  to  the 
nation."  Yet  the  process  of 
ruthlessly  stripping  away  the 
accumulated  traditional  signi- 
ficances, to  begin  with  the  most 
concrete  instance :  "No  ideas  but 
in  things":  is.  pertiaps,  the  most 
honest  approach  in  writing, 
when  one  lives  in  a  state  and 
a  culture  hag-ridden  with  in- 
securities, uncertainties,  a  va- 
cuum ot  confusion.  As  Olson  so 
beautifully  says  it: 
How  shall  he  who  is  not  happy, 
who  has  been  made  so  unclear,/ 
who  is  no  longer  privileged  to 
be  at  ease,  who,  in  this  brush, 
stands /reluctant,  imageless,  un- 
pleasured,  caught  in  a  sort  of 
hell,  how/shall  he  convert  this 
underbrush,  how  turn  this  un- 
bidden place/how  trace  and 
arch  again. 

the  necessary  goddess? 

(From  In  Cold  Hell,  In 

Thicket) 

Olson,    as   a    poet,    is   aware 

of    the     practical     difficulties 

which    confront    an   American 


poet  who  continuously  has  to 
invent  his  language,  images, 
myths  if  he  is  not  to  fall  back 
on  borrowed  literary  traditions 
and  cultures. 

our  grandmothert ,  ,  • 

did  not  tell  us 

the  proper  talet 

so  that  we  are  as  raw 

as  our  inventions  .  .  . 

we  who  has  Sam  Houston, 

not  Ulysses 

Again,  Olson  is  being  unfair 
to  himself.  His  poetry  is  never 
raw — it  speaks  with  a  recog- 
nizably American  idiom  which 
achieves  an  elegance  and  pow- 
er of  statement  which  is  also 
recognizably  poetic.  And  it 
speaks  of  American  things  and 
pre-occupations  which,  to  a 
sympathetic  reader,  are  cap- 
able of  transformation  into 
powerful  and  contemporary 
images    and    themes. 

(from  the  Death  of  Europe) 

THE   DISTANCE   POEMS 
by  Charles  Olson, 

Grove  Press,  pv.ge,  96  pps. 


Days  at  Che/Cohen  U. 


(Continued   from   Page   3) 

as  it  clouds  the  mind  for  knowledge 

10  Mr  Man  supply  each  student  with  goldtish 
every  other  Saturday  night."  Upon  receiving 
the  demands.  Mr.  Man  "quite  responsibly,  as 
the  New  York  Times  put  it,  tried  to  isolate  the 
minority  of  64  from  the  rest  of  the  campus. 
The  tactic  appcartxl  to  be  successful  until  J?cb. 
10  when  two  of  the  three  studenU  not  in  the 
library  called  a  press  conference  to  announce 
their  support  on  principle  of  the  demands,  but 
their  allergic  reaction  to  libraries.  They  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  demonstrate  moral 
support  by  both  flushing  a  toilet  at  the  same 
time   every   day   thus   scalding    anyone    in   the 

That  same  day  the  Minority  of  64  issued  a 
Demand    Numl>er    Six.    which    read    "Demand 
Number  Six— A  donor  must  be  found   immedi- 
ately to  fund  a  better  quality  of  toilet  paper. 
Many  of  those  prone  to  conspiracy  theories  sur- 


ised  that  some  kind  of  prearranged  deal  had 
been  made  between  the  two  groups.  This  \vas 
however,  categorically  denied  by  upstate  in- 
dustrialist Howard  Samuels.  „  .  .^ 
The  final  development  of  that  day,  Feb.  10, 
was  Mr.  Man's  announcement  that  he  '*.  .^  .  of 
course,  in  principle  supported  the  tactics,"  but 
could  never  agree  to  the  "misdirected,  mis- 
guided, misamerica,  and  miscellaneous  de- 
mands." 

February  10  was  followed  by  February  11 
and  so  forth,  and  each  day  students  continued 
to  hold  negotiation  sejsions.  but  Mr.  Man  and 
his  representatives  often  failed  to  appear. 

Finally  on  February  17.  just  one  day  after 
the  153rd  anniversary  of  the  first  use  of  fluoride 
in  drinking  water.  Just  Insi  Man.  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  announced  the  passing  of  EICMCGU, 
saying,  as  only  he  could.  "It  is  one  step  to  the 
moon  for  some,  but  seventeen  steps  to  a  bus 
stop  for  others." 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

students  or  student  organiza- 
tions and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ad  Committee,  charges 
brought  by  non  -  students 
against  students. 

The  Ad  Committee,  named 
by  the  President  and  chaired 
by  the  Dean  of  Students,  pre- 
viously possessed  the  authority 
to  make  rules  and  enforce 
these  rules  in  its  role  as  the 
judiciary. 

In  May,  1968  a  tacit  agree- 
ment existed  between  both 
bodies  to  refer  all  student  cases 
to  SBR.  However,  in  that 
month,  the  Ad  Committee  and 
members  of  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dent's staff  bypassed  SBR  in  a 
case  involving  two  students  ac- 
cused of  a  parietals  violation. 
This  move  led  SBR  to  sever 
its  participation  with  the  Ad 
Committee  in  October,  1968, 
leaving  the  University  without 
an  accepted  method  for  hand- 
ling rule  violations. 

In  an  attempt  to  clear  up 
this  situation.  University  Presi- 
dent Morris  B.  Abram  set  up  a 
committee  to  propose  new 
mechanisms  for  making  and 
enforcing  rules.  This  ad  hoc 
committee  suggested,  in  turn, 
the  creation  of  two  new,  per- 
manent committees.  The  first, 
the  Environmental  Committee, 
was  to  assume  the  rule-making 
power  of  the  Ad  Committee. 
This  student-faculty  group  be- 
gan to  function  during  the 
spring  semester. 

Judiciary  Proposed 

The  second  group,  a  tri-par- 
titc  judiciary,  was  to  take  up 
the  rule  enforcement  role  of 
the  Ad  Committee.  Students 
passed  a  constitutional  referen- 
dum   last    I>ecember    that    al- 


lowed the  by  then  dormant 
SBR  to  participate  in  the  new 
body.  Faculty  action  on  the 
plan  was  delayed  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Ford  Hall  crisis. 

The  President  stepped  into 
the  issue  in  early  March,  1969 
by  setting  up  a  Temporary 
Judiciary  Committee,  com- 
posed of  five  former  Deans  of 
Faculty.  He  did  not  seek  any 
prior  approval  or  consultation 
with  students  or  faculty.  One 
week  later,  the  judiciary  issue 
became  the  major  issue  on 
campus,  as  the  Administration 
threatened  to  bring  charges 
against  students  involved  in  a 
sit-in-   in  GryzmLsh. 

During  the  crisis  that  fol- 
lowed the  sit-ins,  Student 
Council  accepted  a  proposal  by 
President  Abram  for  the  addi- 
tion of  student  representatives 
to  the  Temporary  Judiciary. 
When  the  newly  elected  Coun- 
cil took  office  shortly  after,  it 
renounced  the  plan  and  refused 
to  name  representatives  to  the 
temporary  body. 

At  this  point,  the  Faculty 
Senate  and  Student  Council  be- 
gan to  work  together  to  devel- 
op a  commonly  acceptable  ver- 
sion of  the  ad  hoc  committee's 
proposal. 

Almost,  Not  Quite 
By  last  May,  both  rroups 
were  in  agreement  and  the 
plan  was  ready  for  a  faculty 
vote.  The  vote  was  postponed 
until  this  semester  and  it  soon 
became  clear  the  President 
Abram  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
vised ad  hoc  committee  pro- 
posal. 

Since  Student  Council  had 
put  an  expiration  date  on  its 
endorsement  of  the  new  plan 
(the  date  was  November  15), 
the  faculty  has  held  up  any 
action  this  year.  The  possibility 
of  a  presidential  veto  of  the 
plan  has  also  served  to  delay 
faculty  action. 
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Angela  Davis  Wins  Round  t 
U.  Cal.  Regents  Promise  Figlit 

LOS  ANGELES— (CPS)— General  Counsel  for  the  University  of  California  Regents 
Thomas  Cunn-ngham  has  objected  to  a  court  decision  in  favor  of  Miss  Angela  Davis  on 
the  grounds  that  "an  admitted  member  of   the  Communist  Party  is  unable  to  teach 

objectively."  ,  .     wr  .        -^ 

Miss  Davis  is  a  graduate  of  Brandeis  University.  

Cunningham  says  the  regents  will  appeal  a  Superior  Court  decision  enjoining  the 
University  from  spending  any  more  tax  money  to  fire  the  black  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy   and    invalidating   a    ^^^^.^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Activists 

(Continued    from   Page   1) 

#  Student  representation  on 
cantroUing  boards  of  the  local 
federation;  and 

#  Allocation  of  funds  to- 
wards setting  up  innovative 
and   radical  Jewish  projects. 

(See  ^    statement    by    the 
Jewish  Activists  on  Page  2). 

In  addition  to  the  demon- 
stration, the  students,  from 
Brandeis,  Harvard,  B.  U., 
Northeastern  and  even  B.  C, 
will  present  their  demands  to 
the  group.  Negotiations  are  un- 
derway to  provide  that  the 
meeting  officially  hear  the  stu- 
dents. However,  if  the  request 
is  refused,  the  students  plan  to 
On  Wednesday,  November  5,  seize  the  microphone  to  have 
,v.:»   wc.  ....6".  the  German  Ambassador  to  the   their  position  paper  presented. 

Judge  Jerry  Pacht  enjoined    u^Ued  States,  Rolf  Pauls,  will       _.     "^f*®'?;  ^l  V— ^"*t      « 
ihn  iinivorsitv  from  expending   '^""'^^  ^        /     r^        -,  •  The  Jewish  Activist  League 

any  morftax  mS^?^  b<^    ^^^^""fl'    ^^    ^'^^^"^'^    «*    «   was  formed  last  year  out  of  va- 

black  assistant  professor  of  guest  lecturer  for  the  Abba  rious  discussion  groups  Jew- 
philosophy  and  invalidated  the  Eban  Lecture.  ish  students  were  holding  on 
1940  and  1949  general  resolu-  iormerlu  the  "o^-violenoe  and  Israel.  They 
tion  prohibiting  the  hiring  of  Rol/  Pauls  ii>as  /ormeriy  tne  ^ave  counter-demonstrated 
Communists  as  teachers.                German  Ambassador  to  Israel   against    Arab   anti-Israel   dem- 

Miss   Davis  has   been   teach-   ^^^^  2  965  to  1968.  The  lecture   o«nstrations.     This     year,     the 
ing    a    course    in   philo.sophical  ^    j^  .^  Shcipiro  Forum   Activists    are    holding    discos- 

themes   in    black    literature    at   "'""^       „„  „*  ai^  »t»  sions  on  Lsrael  and  the  Left  and 

UCLA  during  the  fall  quarter,   in  OUn-Sang  at  6.1  :>  p.m.  ^^^   running    a    Soviet    Jewry 


university  resolution  prohibit- 
ing the  firing  of  instructors  be- 
cause they  are  communists. 

Appeals    are    certain    to    be 
carried   to   the   U.   S.   Supreme 
Court,     a    process    that    could 
take  considerably  longer  than  a 
year.  The  regents  realize  their 
actions  are  unconstitutional  un- 
der  present   court  rulings,   but 
hope  new  api>ointments  to  the 
court   by  President   Nixon  will 
result  in  a  change  in  the   rul- 
ings. 

Miss  Davis'  lawyer  stated  he 
expects  the  regents  to  use  de- 
laying tactics  to  hope  to  get  at 
least  one  more  Nixon  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
fore the  case  reaches  it. 

On  October  20.  a  Superior 
Court  judge  ruled  that  the 
regents'  decision  to  fire  Miss 
Davis  was   illegal 
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jifh  In   addition   to   their    major 

.^^^  move  on  the  CJWF,  the  Jewish 

Activists  League  plans  a  spe- 
vContinued   from   Page   1)  They    battled    ferociously  cific     campaign      against     the 

throughout     the     second     half   Combined    Jewish     Philantro- 
Salad  Man  Quarterback  Rob  .      .    .^   moving  up   and  P^^(^^   of   Boston,    one    of    the 

Gold  made  a  long  run  up^the  noither  one  CJWF  member  agencies.   Both 

right  side  to  put  Salad  Man  down  the  field,  but  ^^'^^""^^^l  c-mpaigns  hope  to  have  the 
close  to  the  Rams'  goal,  but  could  score.  Fmally.  Kams  gtu^jents  recognized  as  an  in- 
they  were  unable  to  score.  Sal-  back  Harry  Blazer,  runnmg  tcrest  block  of  the  Jewish 
ad  Man  "knocked  on  the  door  ^^^  ^  ripped  jersey,  broke  two  community  funded  by  the  nor- 
rt^me'iS^^''ne7c?  openeTu  tackles  in  yet  another  long  run  nj.!  channels  in  the  comma- 
^^  for  the  clinching  touchdown.       ""/• 
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Judiciary 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Student  Council  and  the  Fac- 
ulty Senate,  remains  in  doubt. 

University  President  Morris  B. 
Abram  has  indicated  on  several 
occasions  that  he  opposes  the 
plan.  In  its  approval  of  this 
judiciary  last  spring,  Student 
Council  stipulated  that  it  would 
reconsider  its  participation  in 
the  court  system  on  November 
15.  For  these  reasons,  the  tri- 
partite plan  has  not  been 
moved  for  full  faculty  ap- 
proval. 

Elections  for  the  SUJ  offices 
will    take    place    immediately 
after     the     upcoming     Cojncil 
elections.      Name    submission 
deadline  is  Nov.   21,  with   pri- 
mary elections   Dec.   3   and    4, 
the  final   election,  Dec.  10  and 
11.   If  under  eleven  people  sub- 
mit, the   final  election   will   be 
Dec.  3  and  4.  The  top  five  vote- 
getters  will  become  the  judges. 
Under  the  plan  discussed  by 
the   Council   Sunday,   the   Stu- 
dent    Union     Judiciary     (SUJ) 
will  consist  of  five   "executive 
officers"    and,    in    cases    where 
questions  of  fact  are  at  issue,  a 
"rotating    panel    of    five    mem- 
bers (studchts)  selected  by  lot." 
Anyone  may  bring  a  case  to 
the  court.  Only  students,  how- 
ever, may  be  charged.  All  deci- 
sions of  SUJ  shall  be  based  on 
a  majority  vote  of  the  officers 
or  of  the  panel.  The  panel  will 
decide    questions    of    innocence 
or  guilt  and  the  executive  ofTi- 
cers    will    handle    questions   of 
law  and  punishment. 

Council's  plan  gives  the  Pres- 
ident the  "authority"  to  reduce 
an"  penalty  invoked  by  the 
court. 

In  addition  to  the  election  of 
student  justices,  students  will 
be  asked  to  approve  a  constitu- 
tional referendum  authorizing 
a    change    in    the    quorum    re- 


Environmental  ScL 

Ernest  J.  Sterrvglass,  Profes- 
sor of  Radiation  Physics,  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  will 
speak  tonight  as  part  of  a  series 
of  lectures  on  "Technology  and 
the  Natural  Environment."  Pro- 
fessor Sternglass  will  speak  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  Gerstenzang  123. 
His  topic  is  "Infant  Mortality 
and  Nuclear  Fallout:  Projec- 
tions." 

The  lectures  are  part  of  En- 
vironmental Science,  an  inter- 
disciplinary course  oflered  this 
fall  by  the  departments  of  Bio- 
chjmistry.  Biology  and  Physics. 
The  lectures  are  open  to  the 
public  as  a  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  remaining  lectures  will 
also  be  held  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
Gerstenzang  123,  and  they  are 
as  follows. 

Donald  G.  Brennan,  Staff 
Member  and  former  President, 
The  Hudson  Institute,  "The 
Case  for  Population-Protecting 
Missile  Defenses,"  Thursday, 
November  6. 

Jeremy  Stone,  Fellow,  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations,  'The 
Arms  Race:  Economic  Perspec- 
tives," Thursday,  November  13. 
Marvin  Kalkstein,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  Stony 
Brook,  "The  Scientist  and  the 
Public  Role  in  Decision  Mak- 
ing," Tuesday,  November  18. 

Samuel  Epstein,  Children's 
Cancer  Research  Foundation, 
"Biological  Measurements  of 
Mutagens  and  other  Hazardous 
Chemicals  in  the  Environment," 
Thursday,  Nov.  20. 

John  Naegele,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Massachu- 
setts, "Air  Pollution:  Biological 
Effects  and  the  Question  of 
Standards,  '  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 4.  _     ^, 

Hon.  Richard  McCarthy, 
House  of  Representatives,  New 
York.  "Chemical  and  Biological 
Weapons  and  the  United 
Stales."  Friday,  December  12. 

Many  of  the  speakers  will 
meet  witJi  students  of  Environ- 
mental Science  on  the  after- 
noon preceding  the  lectures. 
Others  who  wisli  to  meet  the 
speakers  while  they  are  on 
campus  may  do  so  by  contact- 
ing one  of  the  instructors  of 
Environmental  Science. 


quirements  for  the  court.  All 
other  aspects  of  SUJ's  operation 
are  included  in  the  present  con- 
stitution. 

In    a    related    development, 
Graduate  Student  Council  Pres- 
ident Gary  Dusek  told  THE 
JUSTICE  that  the  Graduate 
Student       Judicdary,       now 
i.iade  up  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  faculty 
representatives      from      the 
Departments  of  Science,  So- 
cial   Sciences,   and   Humani- 
ties     and      Creative      Arts, 
will  also  include   three  gradu- 
ate students  when  non-academ- 
ic cases  are  tried.  A  graduate 
student    appearing    before    the 
Council  will  have  the  option  of 
being     tried     by     the     present 
Council     or     by     the     present 
Council     and     the     additional 
three  graduate  students.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  Dean  will  were- 
ly  act  as  Chairman  and  vote 
only  in  the  case  of  a  tie. 


(Continued  from  Page   1) 

was  faculty  communications 
between  members  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  University. 

Solutions 

Macridis  observed  that  the 
Senate  has  been  a  "catalytic 
agent"  in  reducing  tensions. 
**I  think  the  mistrust  has  dis- 
sipated,*' he  added.  Macridis 
said  his  efforts  were  guided  by 
three  aims:  1.)  To  create  bet- 
ter faculty-student  relations; 
2.)  To  have  students  and  fa- 
culty solve  the  academic  pro- 
blems at  the  University;  and 
3.)  To  get  faculty  committees 
involved  with  administrators 
in  matters  relevant  to  faculty 
concern. 

As  evidence  of  his  desire  to 
improve  relations  with  stu- 
dents, Macridis  cited  the  fact 
that  Student  Council  repre- 
sentatives now  attend  Senate 
meetings.  In  administrative 
matters,  Macridis  noted  that 
the  Senate  was  "constantly 
projecting  the  faculty  into  the 
role  of  a  deliberative  agency" 


to  advise  the  President  with- 
out taking  away  his  decision 
making  powers. 

Macridis  noted,  however, 
that  students  are  entirely  es- 
sential to  any  faculty  busi- 
ness. "In  essence,  we  get  our 
jobs  from  you  (the  students) 
...  If  we  don't  get  recognition, 
we  might  as  well  be  garbage- 


»» 


men. 

However,  he  advised  stu- 
dents not  to  take  any  actions 
that  would  endanger  any  sense 
of  community  that  may  have 
deveIoi>ed  so  far.  Although  on 
issues  such  as  the  case  of  John 
Viertel,  students  have  "lost" 
they  should  be  aware  of  the 
many  gains  they  have  made  on 
other  issues. 

The   Future   Holds? 

Macridds  was  somevhat  op- 
timistic about  the  future  for 
Brandeis:  "In  the  last  three 
montlis  I  have  felt  that  con- 
frontation was  giving  way  to 
consultation."  On  educational 
issues,  Macridis  noted,  "I  can 
see  no  place  where  there  can 


not  be  complete  organic  cor- 
poration between  faculty  and 
students," 

The  issues  the  new  Senate 
will  face,  he  said,  include: 

#  "Maintenance  of  the 
structured  deliberative  pro- 
cess;" 

#  "Continuing  participa- 
tion as  the  advisory  organ  to 
the  President; 

#  Restructuring  of  the  lQir- 
islative  process  at  the  Univer- 
sity particularly  in  regard  to 
EPC  and  the  judiciary  issues; 
and 

#  Nomination  of  academic 
apFK)intments. 

Macridis'  parting  words  were 
strong  advice  to  his  successor: 
"Persist  to  establish  the  Se- 
nate as  a  major  structure  for 
advice,"  insisting  that  it  always 
be  respected  and  never  by- 
passed. 


'.-^ 


What's  a  Macher? 


TWA  put  a  price  on  your  head 
that  even  your  parents 

might  agree  to  pay. 


We're  out  to  get  you  home  for  the 
holidays.  Fast. 

Which  is  something  that  your 
parents  will  probably  enjoy  too. 

Something  else  they'll  enjoy  is  our 
fares  for  students.  On  a  standby 
basis,  you'll  get  407o  off  regular 
coach  fares. 

Which  doesn't  mean  you'll  be 
flying  second  class  or 
anything  like  that. 


You  still  get  all  the  great  food  and 
TWA  features  like  movies  and  stereo 
music*  But  it  won't  cost  you  like  it 
does  everyone  else. 

And  TWA  flies  to  nearly  all  the 
major  cities  in  the  U.S.,  plus  we  have 
a  special  youth  fare  to  Hawaii, 

With  all  that  going  for  you,  there's 
only  one  excuse  for  not  going  home 
for  the  holidays. 
Getting  your  hair  cut, 

*by  Inflig-ht  Motion  Pictures 
Inc.  on  transconlineotal  noja* 
stops. 
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Letters 


Gillman 


(Continued  from  pag^e  Z) 

ways  as  individuals.  Every  de- 
partment provides  both  good 
and  bad  experiences  to  the  ex- 
tent that  individuals  succeed  or 
fail  to  communicate.  Criticizing 
any  department  in  any  college 
is  attacking  a  broad  target  in 
light  of  the  crises  of  society  and 
the  inertia  of  the  university. 
Criticism  with  a  view  to  re- 
evaluating the  entire  structure 
is,  of  course,  vital.  But  you  h^ive 
apparently  tallen  prey  to  a  pop- 
ular and  insidious  misconcep- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  t>elief  that 
''Since  our.  present  political 
structure  is  responsible  for  so 
many  of  our  problems,  it  must 
also  be  our  principal,  if  not  our 
only,  salvation."  By  association, 
the  study  of  politics  epitomizes 
Concern  and  reeks  with  "re- 
form, innovation,  participation, 
problem-solving  and  future- 
orientation."  This  academic 
arrogance  has  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  the  popularization 
of  "politics"  as  a  pejorative, 
and  has,  incidentally,  driven 
me  from  a  Politics  to  a  History 
nujor  in  this  my  senior  year. 

Judith  Frediani  '70 


Abram  Apostrophized 

Dear  Morris  B.  Abram: 

Recently  the  undergradu- 
ates have  raised  questions 
about  university  finances  (The 
Justice  21  October  1969).  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  this  subject,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  my 
own  special  interest,  univer- 
sity apartments  for  graduate 
students,  postdoctoral  fellows, 
married  undergraduates,  jun- 
ior faculty,  etc. 

It  has  been  reported  by  all 
three  university  information 
outlets  (Observer,  Justice  and 
Gazette)  that  BrandeLs  is  run- 
ning at  a  deficit  of  $2  5  mil- 
lion per  year  which  will  con- 
tinue for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. At  the  same  time  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  administra- 
tion is  planning  to  build  an- 
other field  house,  an  art  center, 
and  other  academic  buildings 
not  critically  required  at  this 
time.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
to  reconsider  the  university's 
priorities.  Brandeis*  period  of 
headlong  (and  often  thought- 
less) expansion  should  be  at  an 
end  Emphasis  must  now  be 
placed  on  increasing  endow 
ment.  improving  faculty  and 
student  quality  and  raising  the 
university's    reputation.      Con- 


struction should  be  limited  to 
essentials  and  self-supporting 
units.  Each  new  academic 
building  adds  to  the  operating 
deficit  through  increased  main- 
tenance costs  and  interest 
charges  (since  a  donor's  gift 
rarely  covers  the  expense  of 
the  entire  structure  and  the 
university  must  borrow  jnoney 
to  complete  the  building). 

May  I  suggest  the  following: 

l\  That  the  university  call 
a  temporary  halt  in  construc- 
tion  with    three   exceptions; 

a  —  University  apartments 
for  graduate  students  and  un- 
dergraduate dormitories,  since 
these  buildings  are  desperately 
needed.  Moreover,  such. build- 
ings generate  income  and  can 
be  self  supporting  \l  part  of 
their  -initial  cost  is  underwrit- 
ten  by  a  donation. 

b  &  c — Library  expansion 
and  a  computer  center  since 
these  are  needed  to  improve 
overall    academic    quality. 

2)  Art  centers,  field  houses, 
etc.  while  most  desirable  are 
an  unacceptable  drain  on  uni- 
versity resources  at  a  time 
when  tlie  university  is  deeply 
in  debt  and  is  planning  to 
freeze  faculty  salary  and  size. 
The  quality  of  education  is 
largely  a  function  of  student 
and  faculty  caliber,  not  num- 
ber and  size  of  buildings.  The 
ber  and  size  of  buildings.  The 
business  of  the  university  is 
education,  not  real  estate  im- 
provement. 

3)  With  the  exception  of  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  university 
housing,  dorms,  library  ex- 
pansion and  a  computer  cen- 
ter, all  fund  raising  should  be 
directed  toward  increasing  the 
general    endowment. 

4)  The  administration  should 
try  to  persuade  donors  who  in- 
sist on  gifts  ear-marked  for 
non-essential  academic  build- 
ings, to  place  these  monies  in 
trust  for  Brandeis  until  such 
time  as  the  university  can  af- 
ford to  maintain  the  building 
they  wish  to  endow. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  Philip  Schacter 
Poctdoctora!  fellow,  Dept. 
of  Biology,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dent Council  Housing  Com- 
mittee 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
position  is  student  selection  of 
Gen  Eds  Lectures.  Though  this 
is  a  small  area,  Gillman  be- 
lieves that  it  is  a  student  pro- 
gram, and  that  students  should 
be  more  involved  in  these  de- 
cisions. 

In  an  attempt  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  problems  of 
the  city,  the  University  Rela- 
tions Direcior  has  moved  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  Bran- 
deis facilities  to  people  of  the 
eotnmunity  —  in  particular  — 
t«  Prospect  Terrace  residents. 
Gillman  believes  that  he  can 
learn  a  lot  about  community 
problems  from  members  of 
the  Waltham  Group  and  wel- 
comes their  suggestions. 

Further  Liaisons 

Gillman  also  serves  as  liaison 
for  the  Board  of  Government 
Relations  here  at  Brandeis. 
This  is  a  group  of  15  to  18  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  fields  of 
law  and  government  which 
serves  as  an  advisory  council 
to  President  Abram.  They  have 
been  working  closely  with  the 
University  trying  to  enlist  sup- 
port against  the  new  tax  re- 
forms which  would  cut  into 
philanthropy. 

The  board  is  also  trying  to 
develop  increased  student  ac- 
tivity within  local  communi- 
ties throughout  the  entire 
state.  Thus,  this  group  serves 
to  promote  and  expand  the 
Waltham  Group  here  at  Bran- 
deis. 

Acting  on  President  Abram's 
request  that  **we  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  University  and  see 
if  it's  running  as  efficiently  as 
it  can,"  Gillman  has  been  re- 
examining and  reassessing  the 
entire  Brandeis  public  relations 
program.  "What  have  we  been 
doing,  have  we  been  doings  it 
right,  and  what  have  we  omit- 
ted?" 


Council  Acts  on  Tenure 

student  Council  passed  a  new  proposal  on  tenure 
and  rehiring  methods  at  its  meeting  Sunday  night. 
The  proposal,  when  implemented  (an  act  which  re- 
quires faculty  and  administrative  approval)    would 
involve  three  committees: 

•  The  sjBnior  faculty  of  the  proposed  tenured  or 
rehired  faculty  members'  department ; 

•  A  committee  of  departmental  majors; 

•  An  ad  hoc  faculty  committee. 

In  addition,  all  members  of  the  above  groups  will 
have  access  to  EPC  collected  course  evaluations. 

When  either  the  majors*  committee  or  the  ad  hoc 
committee  vote  for  tenure  it  will  be  granted  under 
the  proposal.  Any  action  of  the  senior  faculty  com- 
mittee will  be  only  advisory. 

Rehiring  will  be  determined  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  either  the  senior  faculty  committee  or  the  student 
committee.  The  Council  vote  on  the  proix>sal  was  9-0-1. 

In  other  actions,  Council  defeated  a  motion  oppos- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  General  Electric  recruiter, 
and  allocated  money  for  a  Creative  Arts  Festival 
second  semester. 


WALTHAM 
SUPER   MARKET 


840  MAIN  ST,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Wfiere  You'll  Always  Find  "Qualify 

of  the  Right  Price" 


A-League 
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the  Irish  ten  yard  line,  but 
were  unable  to  score.  Their 
new  shotgun  offense  with 
three  receivers  on  one  side  of 
the  field  made  Gerry  Magnes' 
pa.ssing  effective  in  the  first 
half,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  except  the  quarter- 
back to  run  from  this  forma- 
tion 

Irish  Defense 

The  Irish  offense  fizzled 
against  Black-on-White  Wed- 
nesday, but  the  defense  scored 
or  set  up  three  touchdowns  in 
a  24-0  shutout. 

Three  interceptions  by  Bob- 
by Baker  and  one  by  Leon  Ca- 
litri  thwarted  Black-on- 
Whito's  offense.  Defensive  end 
Danny  Engelstein  scored  the 
first  touchdown  by  blocking  a 
punt. 

Baker  ran  his  first  intercep- 
tion to  the  twelve  yard  line  and 
three  plays  later  Quarterback 
Larry  Bates  ran  for  the  second 
Irish    touchdown. 

The  usual  Irish  mixture  of 
Bates'  passing  and  scrambling 
and  Chris  Meyer's  running  was 
unsuccessful  throughout  most 
of  the  game.  Black-on-White, 
which  has  maintained  a  tough 
defense  all  season,  was  again 
unable  to  mc^nt  much  of  an 
offense.  The  story  of  the  game 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Black-on- 
White  surrendered  the  ball  five 
times  on  interceptions  and  the 
blocked  punt,  but  managed  to 
recover  only  one  Irish  fumble. 

The  omnipresent  Bobby 
Baker  copped  two  more  passes 
iffi  the  second  half  and  ran  one 
ia  for  the  third  toucshdowo. 


Paint   Your  Wagon, 
Paint   Your  Room, 
Paint   Your .  .  • 

Over  50  North  Quad  residents 
turned  out  recently  for 
a  demonstration  on  how  to 
paint.  The  instruction  marked 
the  beginning  of  students  paint- 
ing their  own  rooms  in  North. 

Starting  last  weekend,  stu- 
dents were  issued  paint  and 
equipment  to  allow  any  resi- 
dent to  paint  his  own  room. 
North  has  never  been  painted 
since  its  construction  a  decade 
ago  and  all  other  campus  paint- 
ing had  been  done  by  Buildings 
and  Grounds.  However,  under 
new  residence  office  policy, 
students  in  North  are  now  al- 
lowed choice  of  several  paint- 
ing schemes  and  colors  for 
their  rooms. 

At  the  meeting,  representa- 
tives of  the  Moore  Paint  Com- 
pany demonstrated  the  proper 
methods  for  preparing  and 
painting  cinder  block,  plaster, 
and  molding. 

Fl^  By  Night 

Any  one  interested  in  be- 
ing part  of  a  Brandeis  Flying 
Club  should  contact  Marshall 
Brackman,  '72,  in  Rosenthal 
East  301.  at  891-0290,  or  via 
the  mailroom.  No  skills  in 
aviation  are  necessary,  only 
interest. 

Black-on-White  recovered  a 
fumble  by  Bates  in  the  second 
half  and  marched  toward  the 
goal  with  the  aid  of  penalties. 
After  a  called  back  touchdown 
which  would  have  been  their 
first  points  of  the  year,  Leon 
Calitri  intercepted  a  pass  to 
stop  the  drive.  Bates'  long  run 
iced  the  game  at  24-0. 


The  Burgers  Are  Bigger  At 

KING 

881  Moody  Street,  Waltham 


IT'S  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER  BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OI/R  famous  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE   FRENCH    FRIES. 

BRING  THE   FAMILY  — 
HAVE  A  BALL 


FREE   FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPERI 


■  Offer  good  only  wirh  this  coupon  ot  ^ 

BURGER  KING 

;;  Offers  Expires  Nor.  18,  1969.  Void  Where  Prohibited.  J 

HOME  OF  THE  wiiOPPER 


Marcuse:  Left 
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dated  notions  of  the  working 
classes  as  a  revolutionary  force 
in  the  United  States.  He  says 
the  students*  approach  to 
workers  is  antiquated  and  that 
actually,  students  themselves 
are  now  as  much  a  part  of  the 
working  force  conceptually  as 
factory     workers     in     Marx's 

The  advar>ced  capitalistic 
system,  Marcuse  explains,  is 
more  and  more  dependent  on 
college  intellectuals — without 
whom  the  system  cannot  pos- 
sibly go  on. 

Marcuse  looks  to  the  fuure 
for  revolution  and  seems  al- 
most to  dispense  with  radical 
resurgencies  today  as  the  sim- 
ply frustrating  exigencies  of 
a   repressed   culture. 

"I  have  never  contended  the 
student  movement  is  a  revolu- 
tionary force.  I  have  always 
insisted  that  we  do  not  live  in 
a  revolutionary  situation.  That 
it  will  take  a  long  time  to  get 
there  an  dthat  all  their  actions 
overlook  this  present  fact." 

With  an  almost  predisposed 
position  Marcuse  points  to 
what  he  calls  the  great  de- 
featism on  the  part  of  students 
today  and  their  refusal  to  en- 
gage   in    critical    analysis. 


He  talks  about  the  unstudent 
leaders  like  Rudd,  Ayers,  Da- 
vis, Hoffman,  etc.  and  all  of 
them  he  says:  "If  they  are 
good,  if  they  really  know  what 
they  are  doing,  if  their  actions 
and  their  strategy  are  based 
on  a  realistic  analysis,  then 
they  can  play  very  important 
parts  in  guiding  the  Move- 
ment." But,  he  concludes,  de- 
jectedly, in  most  situations  this 
just  isn't  the  case. 

The  grandfather  philosopher 
is  on  a  completely  different 
wave  length  than  Movement 
leaders  who  speak  vainglori- 
ously  of  the  merit  of  sponta- 
neous disruption.  "For  revol- 
ution," Marcuse  says,  "There 
is  no  such  thing  as  spontanei- 
ty per  se." 

He  has  never  said  »t  pre- 
cisely, but  this  seems  to  be 
the  center  of  his  thinking  about 
Lenin's  democratic  centralism, 
of  the  need  for  a  revolution  to 
be  guided  by  a  close-knit,  cri- 
tical thinking  revolutionary 
elite.  This,  naturally,  alienates 
the  youthful  espousers  of  spon- 
taneous and  extensive  demo- 
crcy.  There  is  only  organized 
spontaneity  and  only  through 
such  analytically  organized 
spontaneity  can  revolution  and 
his  vague,  Utopian  New  Form, 
come  about. 


Scholar- Athletes? 


All  Power  to  the  Jocks 


Mike  Eig 


Local  Boy  Lindsay 


In  a  swift  and  completely  unexpected  development  a  small,  radical  group  of  B>'anf€>f  s*7 
dents  calliniz  themselves  Students  for  an  Athletic  Society  occupied  Shapiro  Gym  and  simul- 
ufneSusirSSued  T^ist  of  Ten  Demands.  The  demands,   described  as  non-negotiable,   are  seen 

^'  '^^o'rnf  Ai?2m"prrd^^^^^  -aid  that  he  had  no  intention  of  calling  in  Uje 

Waltham  Police  to  forcibly  evict  the  demonstrators.   An  informed  source  indicated  that  Abram 
foarc-^  that  the  Waltham  police  were  in  favor  ol  the  demands.  .4-        «<,>«e;«4^*i 

At  the  nresent  moment    things  are  at  a  standstill.    Most  of  the  morning's  action  consisted 
of  attmpte  by^am^us  sISirity  officers  at  locating  the  occupied  buildings.  One  officer  is  said  to 

have     remarked,     "you     mean  . ;  " 

there's  more  school  on  the  oth-  ^  j  supposed  to  gov-   tumbling  down   if  the  wall  is 

er  side  of  the  street?"  jjj^^  ^'^  ®^  suw^skhi    u  ^         removed.  The  protestors  insist 

BpIow  is  a  list  of  the  ten  de-  4.  The  establishment  of  a  that  if  they  have  to  go,  that  s 
«,n^H«.  concentration    in   the    study   of  the  best  way. 

'"^"°'*  ^         ^      ,        the    frisbee.     Possible    courses       7.    The   hiring   of   more   for- 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  ^1^^^^  would  fulfill  the  require-  mer  Boston  athletes.  Sugges- 
memorial  to  all  B-League  foot-  ^^^^  ^^^  "History  of  the  Fris-  tions  for  this  plan  are  mount- 
ball  players  who  have  fallen  in  ^^^^  „  M^ig^ory  of  the  Frisbee  in  in^  rapidly.  Jim  Lonborg  will 
the  line  of  duty.  One  suggested  y^j^'^rjca  "  "Frisbee  Throwing  be  a  visiting  professor  of  ski- 
'        '  '     "'  "   I"      "Frisbee     Throwing      H,"   jng;  Tony  Conigliaro  will   lec- 

"Frisbee     Throwing  -  Honors,"  ture   in   popular   music;  Bobby 
neia  «i  avc  moh^-©—  "Frisbee  Catching,"  "Literature  Orr  will  discuss  the  diseases  of 

2  The  institution  of  a  cam-  of  the  Frisbee,"  "Sociology  of  the  knee;  Dick  Williams  the  so- 
nut  wide  Pin  Ball  Tournament,  th.  Frisbee,"  and  any  other  so-  ciology  of  the  jf  >^"a?^^^'^^» 
Prfz^s    would    be  awarded    for  ciology  course.  .^  and    Bill    Russell    will    lead    a 

hfch  sJ^re  leVst  tilts,  least  5.  A  halt  of  university  ex-  seminar  on  anything  he  wants, 
fl  OS  and  Sst  hustler.  A  special  ercises  on  the  birthday  of  Gil  other  Boston  greats  who  may 
Sion  ff^ght  be  given  for  Hodges.  This  demand  might  be  appear  are  Gary  Geiger,  Pete 
most  mo^ey  wasted  in  a  24-  „eg<ftiable.  Rumors  are  circu-  Runnells  Norm  Zauchin,  and 
hour  period.  lating  that  the  protestors  might    Carroll  Hardy. 

rl  u     ^  r.$  ^^  ^f^    accept  instead  the  birthday  of        e.    Co  n  ver  s  io  n  of  Ulhnan 

1^;    ^^  F't^lP^bLksTr  iTh  M^^  Thomeberry,    if    he   has    Amphitheater    into    a   stickball 

plete  set  of  rule  books  lor  ooin  i  lo* »  stadium      The     proposed     plan 

^rK^/'*f".^il^^''llcen'f  cJn-  6.  Destruction  of  the  wall  TouiTcMtor  for.%iele  light- 
footbal    referees.    R^^nt  con        "^         ^     „     ,       ^  y/^^.  ^  25,000  seating  capacity 

troversies  have  ^"^"°"  {^p  e^'s  fS^ker  Room.  The  problem  and  a  removeable  plastic  dome, 
playing  fields  as  to  whetherthc  *'^//^*"„*|S?  "he  possibility  The  stisdium  would  be  called 
Sf 'rLts^'nl,  'ft'Z>%V^i^e  tha7  thl^ym  floor  Zy  come  Andrew    Yacker    Memorial 


design  for  the  memorial  has  a 
bronze  broken  nose  set  in  a 
field  of  ace  bandages. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

chairs  or  fiberboard  or  the 
floor.  The  recruits  listened  in- 
tently, eager  for  their  first, 
and     for     most,     only     battle. 

To  strike  a  blow  for  liberal 
Republican  John  Lindsay  and 
the  moderate  left  as  well.  Nix- 
on is  watching  this  one  close- 
ly, we  were  warned.  No  an- 
ger- sincerity  and  a  particular 
desire  to  demonstrate  that 
their  politics  were  still  rele- 
vant could  be  felt  in  the  at- 
mosphere   of    headquarters. 

The  Lindsay  people  were 
quite  serious  and  to  demon- 
strate their  feelings  they  pa- 
raded out  some  heavies.  Al- 
lard  Lowenslein,  Congressman 
from  neighboring  Nassau 
County,  and  Sid  Davidoff. 
Lindsay's  right  hand  man,  were 
presented  to  impress  us 

When  Lowenslein  first  ar- 
rive, he  was  the  rj^P*^*^  ^J- 
extended  applause.  De6^™«  ^^ 
let  the  Lindsay  people  run 
their  own  show,  he  ^^^'^^ 
seated  himself  adjacent  to  the 
podium.  The  briefing  became 
Sull,  and  I  looked  over  at  t^is 
man,  the  originator  of     Dump 

Johnson."-    1   '^^^^^^  ,i^^^et- 
had  large  forearms,  a  true  vet 
CTan   of    past    campaigns    and 

SoSsands"^  ^^^'Jf  ^^f  ^^is  S' 
had  been  through  all  this  be 
?ore,T^ou€ht,  yet  he  seemed 
L  iaiterested  as  t^^  f  w^  vo^- 
Tmteer       Lowenstein   furiously 
attacked     his     brie^ase     with 
Simble  fingers  searching  for  a 
Su^te  by  Adolf  HHler  con^r- 
?nc  llw  and  order  that  sounded 
Sfe'^^mething   Marie   Procac- 
cino  might  be  saying.  To  con 
trast  it    he  found  one  by  Rop 
ert   Kei«iedy   at    Berkeley    ui 
1966    another  attempt  to  iden- 
tify 'Jndsay  with  the  Kenne- 

^^Lowenstein  resorted  to  fa- 
miliar liberal  pablum  in  his 
talk— "everything  we  care 
about  in  this  country"  is  sym- 
bolized by  this  election.  He  was 
a  hero  of  sorts  to  this  crowd, 
kids  desperately  seeking  a  man 
for  1972.  My  persona  reac- 
tions were  mixed.  After  an, 
rumor  had  it  that  this  leading 
••dove"  had  tried  to  sabotage 
the  creibility  of  Moratorium 
leaders  with  other  Congress- 
man. 

Lindsay's  Record 

Actually  my  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm extended  to  Lindsay  al- 
so He  had  started  the  city  in 
the  right  direction,  but  very 
lUtle  has  truly  been  done  in 
four  years  despite  what  his  ad- 
vertising people  cUim,  l^m^- 
say's  mistakes  extend  to  the 
way  he  looked  at  the  city,  the 
vision  of  a  Manhattanite.  A 
reflection  of  this  is  that  he  ap- 


peared   in    my     neighborhood. 
Fresh     Meadows,   a     so-called 
••swing"     district,    four     times 
during  the  last  two  weeks.  Ex- 
tensive   canvassing    would    oc- 
cur there  on  Saturday.     If  he 
had  visited  four  times  in  the 
last   four   years,   it   was   a  lot. 
He  didn't  understand  U\e  par- 
ticular   problems     we    faced — 
— ^high  rents,  poor  garbage  col- 
lection, inadequate  transporta- 
tion, deteriorating  schools.  On- 
ly a  dubiously  valuable  express 
bus  to  Manhattan  and  a  "neigh- 
borhood"   City    Hall   could    be 
cited       as       acconvplishments. 
Fresh  Meadows  is  al)out  ready 
to  decline  and  nothing  was  be- 
ing   done.     Yet    our    problems 
could  be  attacked  inexpensive- 
ly,   or     at    least     some     effort 
could  be  made. 

Lindsay  had  ignored  us,  and 
when  problems  materialize,  the 
school  jrtrike  and  the  blizzard, 
people  began  to  hate  him.  In- 
tensive effort  has  perhaps  won 
these  liberals  back,  but  where 
will  we  be  after  Nov.  4? 

The  other  choices  were,  and 
still  are  patently  absurd. 
Mario  Procaccino  makes 
LBJ  look  new  politics,  and 
doesn't  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  New  York  at  all. 
John  Marchi,  the  rights  an- 
swer to  Gene  McCarthy,  has 
said  some  intelligent  things, 
especially  in  the  area  of  or- 
ganized crime,  but  his  vicious 
slander  of  Lindsay  on  the  Mo- 
ratorium issue  showed  his  kin- 
ship to  the  other  McCarthy, 
Spdro  and  Tricky  Dick. 


"^       3i     r~IZi*    ««rvnii^.  th«-   sheets   down   to   the   third  9.    An    athletic    film    series. 

Only  two  black  girls    nei^ous  ^^^^^^^5^^^^^^                     the  door.  Films  would  include  "The  Jim 

ly  chattmg  vnth   one   another.  J«^\j^^  ^^^^^ity  weren't  home.  Thorpe  Story,"  *,*KS"  h  ^n'^^'^lKS 

contrasted   the   white,   niia«je  however  — All-American,"  Pride  of  the 

and  upper-class  backgrounds  of  ''^^^''^;^^^^  Yankees,"     "The     Babe     Ruth 

the  participants.  ^u« "  Ir^oi^nt    nr    verv  Story,"      "The      Rose      Bowl, 

;:Z,  ^wl^  ha?Sl7rnV  ?hild?e^  ^^^n  ThI  ^  Sul^"  '4"; 
We  were  assigned  to  canvass  present.  An  amazing  percentage  ^^'s^  Globetrotters'  Story ,'» 
the  East  Side,  Lindsay's  old  of  the  older  ones  were  clad  in  ??^J  l^^j^^^^Louis."  "It  Hap- 
congressional  district,  to  as-  pajamas  as  we  surveyed  them  ^"^'^^  ^^^f".'  Spring."  "Fear 
^nf  the  leaders  that  he  w^uld  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Every-  g^^fj^^^^^^^y..  ^^  if^y  at  the 
indeed  win  4-1  there.  I  caught  body  was  for  Li^^^y- ^^^^J^,},*'^^  Races ''  "The  Jackie  Rob.nson 
a  subway  with  a  girl  named  exceptions  ,>?o\^.^  ,  ^^^^J"  l^:  Story"  "The  Bob  Malhias 
Janet  and  we  lackadaisically  Finally,  on  the  third  floor,  the  gjory  „^^^^  Yankees," 
approached  our  task,  several  doorman  <Vscovered  us.  ac-  ..^.^/^^  jy^^^>,  -paper  Lion." 
buildings  on  East  33rd  and  ^r used  us  of  soliciting^  ^a^^  "Somebody  Up  There  Likes 
East  34th  Streets.  politely  kicked  us  out.  Too  tired  -Gentleman  Jim."   "Req- 

Truthfully,  I  doubt  if  we  to  be  ^»«*PP«^^tl^„^*  .^"{J^  uiem  for  a  Heavyweight, '  and 
persuaded  anyone,  since  the  wished  we  had  been  caught  ^  retrospective  study  of  the 
area  had  been  saturated  by  our   earlier  in  the  game.  ^^.^^^  Esther  Williams. 

predecessors.  The  residents  The  remainder  of  our  hsts  ^^  ,j^^  limiting  of  enroU- 
were  already  voting  for  Lind-  were  walk-up  apartments  with  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  classes  to  those 
say  almost  unanimously  and  steep,  long  staircases.  The  car-  ^^^  ^^^  physically  fit  and  men- 
our  presence  hardly  made  any  pets  had  faded,  the  walls  has  ^^j^^  qualified.  The  change 
contribution.  deteriorated,      the      handrails    ^^^^Id  probably  lower  the  fac- 

The  day  amounted  to  good  were  too  low  to  be  of  any  use,  ^Ity  student  ratio  to  1:1. 
exercise  and  some  fun.  Several  but  the  apartments  we  glimpsed  ^^^^  above  demands  are  obvi- 
aoartments  were  steep  walk-  seemed  spacious  and  well-fur-  ^^^  ^.^^jg  j^r  jock  power.  As  one 
UDs  and  Janet  and  I  trudged  nished  Occasionally  we  found  bespectacled  longhaired  soph- 
ub  the  steps  checking  with  someone  home,  but  we  were  ^^^^^e  concluded,  "The  school 
each  voter  on  our  computer  really  too  exhausted  to  care  one  j^  going  to  have  to  make  a  de- 
Xeroxed  sheets.  We  were  nice  ^ay  or  the  other.  At  about  3.30  cision  whether  athletics  are  inl- 
aid respectful  and  if  it  helped   Janet  and    I   decided    the    hell    ^. i^    .n     .n.i.tution    of 

I'll  feel  better.  with  it  and  parted. 

Half  of  our  sheets  lived  in  a       Later  in  the  afternoon,  I  wan 


cision  whether  athletics  are  im- 
portant to  an  institution  of 
higher  learning.  My  own  oer- 
sonal    feelings,    and    those     of 


Half  of  our  sheets  lived  in  a       Later  in  the  afternoon,  1  wan-  sonai    jeennKb,    -..^    t  '»:i,inv7 

a  building  caUed  Warren  House   dered    into    headquarters    and  most  of  the  students^  Ibeneve. 

at    154    ]^   34th    Street.    Not   sprawled  on  a  chair.  The  cam-  is  that  >^^,  ^j".  r^^PPf"^*   ^^l^l; 

seeing  a  doorman,  we  snuck  in  paign  had  ended  for  me,  but  I  ever  President  Abram  thinks  is 

and   took  the   elevator   to  the   felt  that  I  had  made  a  slight  best                                nolitics  is 

19th  floor  to  begin  canvassing,   contribution     s  ruck    a    minor  J^^^^^^^l^^l^^"^^^^^^^ 

We  checked  all  the  people  on   blow  for  sanity  in  my  city.  obviously  a  very  strang^piace. 


Countervisibility 
Lowenstein  was  succeeded 
by  a  man  in  charge  of  "Coun- 
tervisiWlrty."  "What  is  coun- 
tervisibility?" you  might  in- 
quire. Countervisibility  con- 
sists of  sabotaging  the  enemy's 
operations  by  ripping  down  his 
posters.  A  team  of  10  go  out 
each  nigfht  and  ferociously  de- 
stroy Procaccino  "A  Better  Ci- 
ty for  Everyone"  posters  and 
assorted  other  bits  of  pro-Ma- 
rio propaganda.  Friday  night 
was,  after  all,  Halloween  and 
this  type  of  action  seemed  ap- 
propriate. 

The  briefing,  a  essential  pre- 
liminary for  most  of  the  re- 
cruits, but  no  more  than  a  pep 
talk  for  me,  broke  up  and  we 
recessed  unlal  10  a.m.  Satur- 
day, when  buses  would  take 
the  recruits  to  "swing"  dis- 
tricts. 

Saturday  morning,  I  arrived 
early  and  heard  the  end  of  an- 
other dull  issues  briefing. 
Bored  again,  I  looked  around 
and  noticed  that  the  student 
volunteers  were  almost  en- 
tirely white,  although  many  of 
the  older  campaigh  workers 
were  black  and  Puerto  Rican.  > 


Notre  specialite, 
le  filet  mignon  avec  sauce 
aux  chamMgnons,  pomine 
de  terre  au  four  ou  fiites, 
salad  verte. 

You   know.   Our  special 
Filet   Mignon   in   Mushroom   Sauce 
with   Baked   Potato  or   French   Fries 
and  Tossed   Green  Salad.   Even 
translated:    still   $4.25. 

Great  steaks  and  terrific  lobsters 
aren't  the  only  thing  Valle's  has 
going  for   it. 
Vive  VALLE'S!  ♦ 


can  be  habit  forming 
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SoCCennett  Catth  the  Shutout  Bug;  I^^h  Squeak  Past  Pengas; 

Losses  Push  Record  Down  to  2-7-2  f^™«  ^^'^  Fifth  Straight 


By  BOB  GREENE 

Lowell  Tech  and  Norwich 
•hut  out  the  Brandeis  booters 
this  week  to  drop  the  Judges  to 
a  2-7-2  record. 

On  Tuesday,  Lowell  Tech 
upset  the  Judges  2  to  0  on  an 
undersiaed,  poorly  maintained 
'soccer'  field.  The  cramped 
Brandeis  offense,  used  to  a 
longer,  wider,  which  is  to  say, 
regulation  -  sized  field  had 
trouble  moving  the  ball  into 
the  goal  area.  The  closest  scor- 
ing chance  came  in  the  second 
period  when  right  wing  Gabe 
EichloT  sent  a  corner  kick,  fol- 
lowed by  another  cross,  to  the 
front  of  the  goal.  This  set  up 
left  wing  Jeff  Pick,  among 
others,  who  just  could  not  man- 
age to  get  a  good  foot  on  the 
ball. 

The  defense  was  confused 
and  disorganized  from  the 
start.  There  were  far  too  many 
breaks  with  only  one  man 
back.  Goalie  Gary  McGrath 
forced  to  play  another  good 
game,  responded  with  17  saves 
including  some  remarkable 
stops.  The  most-amazing  occur- 
red when  McGrath  was 
sprawled  on  the  ground  during 
a  first  period  goal-mouth  flurry. 
Lowell's  first  goal  was  a  gift. 
With  just  one  second  left  in  the 
o-pening     period,    an    errant 


Brandeis  hand  patted  the  ball 
within  the  Judges'  own  penalty 
area,  giving  Lowell  a  penalty 
shot.  The  consequent  shot  was 
good,  rolling  past  an  out- 
stretched McGrath  into  the 
right  corner  of  the  net,  Lowell 
scored  again  at  6:50  of  the  sec- 
ond period  oflf  a  quick  pass 
from  about  10  yards  out. 

The  game  was  a  definite  dis- 
appointment for  the  blue  boot- 
ters  who,  despite  injuries,  had 
expected  a  win  over  what  was 
considered  an  inferior  Lowell 
Tech  team.  Brandeis  put  bet- 
ter 'soccer  players'  on  the  field, 
but  Lowell  played  more  effec- 
tively as  a  team  and  quite  de- 
servedly claimed  the  upset 
victory. 
Norwich  Slaughters  Judges  4-0 

This  was  not  the  case  on 
Saturday  when  a  far  superior 
Norwich  squad  smothered 
Brandeis  4  to  0. 

With  two  Brandeis  starters 
arriving  with  half  the  game 
over,  another  injured  and  left 
home,  and  several  others  start- 
ing the  game  with  injuries,  the 
contest  was  really  over  before 
it  began.  It  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  the  accumulation  of 
Norwich  goals,  which  could 
have  been  more  considering  the 
21  saves  McGrath  was  obliged 
to  make.  On  many  other  plays 


ncieniiy,    suocesisiuuy    exercis-        Tn,«„  „'  ^  „  n    i.   x        .  .     — '* 

ing  a  two-touch  soccer  method.  ^Jl^^Yy^^I^J  /"^^"'  ^^^.^^/F^       Quarterback      Larry      Bates 

They     consistently     beat     the  T^'^vi^^.  ^ro  ^il^i^.^?^^''"^^  "^P^^^  ^^^  ^hird  down  to  pasg 

Judges  to  the  baU  and  quickly  l\'^^  Sis  foo?i?ll^  Tom  T^  ^  ^^^^"^  ^'"^  ^^^^  ^^e  fiva 

. g^^^    ^^^„    ^^^  mie  a^d  Steve  Ste^llr^  rn^^  ^""^   ^^"^-     ^^^^   ^^ught   the 

^r^?JL^!\^t  sm'ute"^a  ^deflnsllr  ^n^^^   thai  ^.^^L^  .?.^A.  **^£    <>"«     and 


Big  Stiffs  Notes 


Empathize 


.Warren  Soiffer. 


Now  I  know  how  the  rest  of  the  world  feels.  While  1  was 
walking  on  33rd  St.  and  7th  Avenue  in  New  York  City  Satur- 
day afternoon,  I  saw  Lew  Alcindor  in  the  flesh.  Let  us  now  dis- 
regard Mike  Eig's  piece  on  this  page  last  week  ("Lew  Alcindor 
1947-58"). 

The  most  distinguished  physical  feature  of  Warren  Soiffer 
is  that  he  is  approximately  six  and  one  half  feet  long.  He  has 
always  been  taller  than  his  contemporaries  and  this  has  pro- 
foundly afTeoted  him  he  thinks. 

People  come  up  to  me  from  time  to  time  and  say  obscene 
things  like  "How's  the  weather  up  there?"  or  "It  must  be  fun- 
ny looking  down  at  people  all  the  time,"  or  "How  tall  are  ya 
now?"  The  answers  generally  run  "the  same,"  "NO,"  **6  ft. 
5".  Lately  I've  been  working  on  a  new  an.swer  to  the  last  ques- 
tion— namely  77  inches. 

When  people  come  up  to  you  all  the  time,  especially 
strangens,  and  the  conversation  always  turns  to  one  particular 
topic,  you  get  bored  and  angry.  Sometimes,  when  asked  the  in- 
evitable question,  I  respond  in  my  best  New  York  accent,  '*I 
donno.  What  dya  wan'  me  ta  say,  6  ft.  4  in.,  6  ft.  5  in.  6  ft.  6  in. 
(Actually  I'd  just  as  soon  be  6  ft.  8  in.  tall,  which  provides  a 
very  important  vestige  of  security,  namely  a  4-F.  The  extra  two 
inches  would  be  so  imperceptible  that  people  would  hardly  no- 
tice the  difference  anyway). 

The  other  thing  that  people  say  to  me  from  tinve  to  time 
is  "Gee,  I  feel  so  tiny  standing  next  to  you."  That  is  a  sensa- 
tion, that,  needless  to  say,  I  have  seldom  experienced.  A  couple 
of  times  I  remember  standing  next  to  Tom  Haggerty  and  try- 
ing to  imagine  how  he  might  feel. 

But,  anyway,  when  I  was  walking  from  Madison  Square 
Garden,  which  dominates  7th  Avenue  and  33rd  Street,  to  Bre- 
tano's,  which  dominates  5th  Avenue  and  47th  St.  but  in  a  very 
different  way-,  I  saw  Alcindor,  walking  down  the  str'^et. 

People,  those  New  Yorkers  famous  for  their  ability  to  be 
seldom  shocked  by  anything  were  standing  still  with  their 
mouths  hanging  open.  They  turned  their  heads,  and  stared 
with  blank  expressions  on  their  faces. 

Yet  none  of  the  kids,  who  hang  around  the  Garden  in  pur- 
suit of  tickets,  celebreties,  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad  trains 
that  emanate  from  Penn  Station  below,  besieged  the  man  with 
asinine  requests  for  autographs.  Maybe  they  thought  that  he 
was  just  another  7  ft.  2  in.  black  man  with  a  goatee  and  side- 
burns. Maybe  they  didn't  recognize  him. 

I  knew  who  he  was  from  the  likeness  in  Sports  Illustrated 
and  many  hours  watching  him  on  television  and  at  the  Gar- 
den. I  walked  up  the  east  side  of  7th  Avenue, too  old  to  ask  for 
his  autograph,  and  too  fascinated  with  the  scene  to  do  much 
of  anything. 

What  if  I  had  gone  up  to  him  and  casually  said  "How's  the 
weather  up  there?"  If  he  would  have  then  kicked  my  ass,  I 
would  have  deserved  it. 


he    was    forced    to    break    un    •    The  Rams  provided  convinc-       A  controversial   last  minute 
D^ssib?!  scared  mg  evidence  that  they  were  the  touchdown   by    Bofctoy    Baker 

possiDie  scored.    „,.,,,  ^^         best    in    B-League    when    they  gave  the  Fichtinc  Iri/h  an  r  a 
A  husthng,  we^l-drilled  Nor-    shut-out    Salad    Man    and    the   victory  ovefu^ePB^al/Mnn 
wich  team  passed  and  shot  ef-   Faculty  Senate  14-0  Thursday,  day  ^         ^  ^^  ^^^**  ^'''*- 
ficiently,    suocessfuUy    exercis-        —     '  iu*a>v*ajr.  aay. 

ing  a  two-touch  soccer  method. 
They  consistently  beat  the 
Judges  to  the  ball  and  quickly 
crossed   clean   asses    down    the 

fhiy-  hSl?a^ei^i!?^;^?n"  tS  ^^,  ^.u^^feT^^ks '^d  'a^e'  -red^^rtTough^Pen^g^  de^ 
hard,  accurate  shots  on  the  l^J^^l  u?,"by  th^finLt  SefeLI  '^^^%  ^?^^^^^y  ^'^"^^^  to 
^^hs  ^  .  I  .  .u  «  .  in  B-League  ^^^^^  grabbed  hi^  flag  from  be- 
Two  quick  scores  in  the  first  *"  °  ^<»8"e-  j^ind.  The  Peneas  orotestwl 
period  gave  Norwich  the  game.  ^  The  game  was  hampered  bitterly  but  the  refe?ee  held 
They  scored  twice  more,  in  the  ^y  ^'^e  presence  of  only  ^  his  decision  ""^^^^^  ^^^^ 
second  and  third  periods.  At  one  referee,  who  could  not  r»^t^,  u^a  ^  a  u- 
least  one  of  the  goals,  which  Possibly  see  what  was  go-  •„*  f  ^J?^,r®  "*^  second 
came  when  one  of  his  own  ing  on  everywhere,  and  conse-  u-  ^''^^i?u°"  ^il  f^"^®  ^"^ 
players  deflected  the  ball  past  Quently  made  numerous  bad  "*^  ^"f"  *?  t;he  last  two 
McGrath,  displayed  a  problem  calls  on  penalties.  A  couple  of  P,7^^  ^o  set  up  the  score.  He 
the  defense  has  had  all  year-  the  regular  referees  failed  to  t^^^'^a  with  approximately  20 
lack  of  communication.  This  show  up,  and  the  kids  who  had  seconds  remaining  in  the  con- 
problem  has  by  no  means  been  substituted  in  the  past  were  J^^t,  which  had  been  a  score- 
confined  to  the  defense,  but  it   Playing    either    in    the    Mayor  ^^^^  tie. 

is    just    more    apparent    there,    Daley's-Pengas    game    or    this  The  Irish  now  lead  A-League 

where     mistakes     cost     goals.    ^^J-  .  by  one  game  over  Mayor  Da- 

With    eight    or    nine    different        Neither  team  could  mount  an  ley's.   The    Pengas   desperately 

nationalities  represented  on  the    offensive  threat  for  most  of  the  needed    a     victory     yesterday 

field  at  the  same  time,  and  the    "rst  half,  but  the  Rams  domi-  since   a   tic   would    still     kceii 

vastly  different  style  of  soccer   na ted  play  slightly.  Avi  Wino  them    one    game     behind    the 

played   by  the   American   boys   ^^^   thwarted   one   Salad    Man  Irish. 

and  the  more  experienced  for-    ^^^/^e    with    a    fantastic    diving  Twice   in   the  first   half   fhA 

mterception.  p^^g^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^ 

the  Irish  ten  yard  line,  but 
were  unable  to  score.  Their  new 
shotgun  offense  with  three  re- 
ceivers on  one  side  of  the  field 
made  Gerry  Magnes'  passing 
effective  in  the  first  half,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  anyone  except 
the  quarterback  to  run  from 
this  formation. 

The     Pengas       dominated 
„  ^  _  *     u     ,     o  X  strife-torn,  injury  ridden  MDF 

Rams    quarterback    Steve   Thursday   12-0 
Gutstein  lobbed  one  of  his  soft       The     game  '  was     an     even 

nna  H.^.^^  o^i)'^  "/^f ''^u" -^  "^^toh,  but  the  makeshift  col- 
long  down  and  out  for  their  lection  of  guvs  that  wer^  aq, 
first  score.  Rick  Horowitz  inad-  sern bled  far  mop  ^^\aX 
vertently  knocked  the  conver-  ^^k  fn^ethJr  n^^L.^"J?"  * 
sion  attempt  into  the  arms  of  Tv  M^^^nf^-  rf/c^«  "^l"  ^^''^ 
sprawling  Leo  Remis  and  the  I^^^^T  FTu^^  "^^^  stopped 
Rams  led  8-0.    Gutstein  throws  ^^^^  "^^^t  of  the  game  and  ex- 


cigners,  the  lack  of  communi 
cation  as  a  team  is  somewhat 
understandable.  The  rash  of  in- 
juries has  been  a  persistent 
problem.  For  Tuesday's  game, 
for  example,  Coach  Grayson 
brought  merely  16  players, 
three  of  whom  had  been  on  the 
team  for  only  one  week.  The 
team  hopes  to  salvage  its  next 
and  last  game,  at  home  this 
Wednesday  versus  Boston  Col- 
lege at  3:00. 


Lacrosse 


A  film  portraying  high- 
lights of  the  North-South 
AU-Star  game  will  be  pre- 
sented tonight  at  8:00  p.m. 
in  Gerstenzang  121. 


Franks  Win  20-0 

The  Unhappy  Franks 
moved  into  second  place  in 
B-League  Division  No.  2 
with  2),  20-0  shutout  of  the 
Pack   Monday. 

Steve  Tradd  led  the 
Franks  with  two  touch- 
downs. 


quite  a  "soft"  ball,  and,  as  a 
result,  is  extremely  effective  in 
the  colder  weather,  since  his 
passes  are  easier  to  catch. 


cept  for  a  great  touchdown  run 
Jerry  Zerkin  the  halfback 
was  bottled  up. 

A  frustrated  Rich  Petrasso, 
unable  to  play  with  a  still-sep- 
arated shoulder,  standing  on 
the  sidelines  trying  to  direct* 
coach,  and  fire  up  MDF  all  at 
one  time  was  representative  of 
the  difficulties  that  were 
plaguing  Mayor  Daley's  and 
still  do. 

Zerkin's     touchdown     sprint 
was  one  of  the  finest  displays 
of    open    field    running    in    A- 
League   this   year,   if    not    the 
best.  The  Pengas  line  managed 
to   push  MDF's  defensive   line 
out  of  the  way.     Zerkin  then 
cut  to  his  right  and  proceeded 
the  gym  to  play  some  ball,"  but    "wVestling  is  really  an^art^Tnd    ^^    fake    three    defenders     out. 
"got  kicked   out   because   of   a    the   more  accommodating 'con-    ^^         ^        ^^^    ^^    excellent 
gym   class   or   a   team  practic-    ditions  should    help    them    to    ^"^"^®   *■<>  stop  him,  and  flew 
This   is   what   basketball    oerfect  it."  ^^r  a  seventy  yard   score. 

The  closest  MDF  got  to  scor- 

quarterback 
pass  to  Alex  Ai- 


Fieldhouse  Proposal  Receives 
Support  of  Coach  Jones,  Students 

By  LEE  BROOKS  cause  "As  it  stands  now,  the 
The  idea  of  a  new  field  girls  also  have  access  to  the 
house  has  met  with  a  general-  wrestling  room.  The  field 
ly  favorable  response  from  the  hoose,  with  the  improved  fa- 
members  of  the  Brandeis  com-  cilities,  will  keep  the  mats  in 
munity,  both  academic  and  a  much  better  condition,  while 
athletic.  allowing  both  sexes  to  make 
One  Freshman  complained  uise  of  it."  "To  some  of  the 
that   he   "often   went   down   to  guys  on  the  team,"  he  added 


mg. 

coach  K 
Fie 
He 

basketball    team 
but   even    more 
would    help     the 
which 


r^  Sou^se^ri?    ^e^tnat^  nii^S^us^Zrv^er^^/s  Tjur^  f^^^^^^ 

.thinks   it   "would   help  the  r^' s|=g  %^^  ^t  t^I/  "^^^^^^  ^l 

t^aVth^t,     t  '^''Z,^:^tn''T\.^^^  I^st  infant  by  Pengas  Lfender 

program    which    is    mor""im!  fenlL'c'e'of^'a'r^afweW^m^^^^^  .  ^^^"^^'    '"^^''y     '^^^^    ^"<* 

portant.    from    the    standpoint  groTp"aad  would ^^^  Dave  Gottlieb  for  the  clincher 

of    student    participation."  ludicrous"  ^*^®  *"  ^^^  S^"^®- 

Coach  Jones  considers  a  field  '  (Continued  on  page  10) 


Coach  Jones  considers  a  field 
house  "a  big  plus"  because 
"what  you  have  now,  up  here 
(Shapiro),  is  too  small  a  space 
for  students,  for  the  ba.sketball 
team,  and  for  intra-murals." 

A  member  of  the  wrestling 
team  thinks  the  new  structure 
would    help    his    specialty,   be- 


NOTICE: 

Joe  Warren  s  Name 

was  used 

Without  His  Permission 

in  last  week's 
Fishman  for  Mayor  Ad 


CHINESE  FOOD 

YEM  MEE  RESTAURANT 

COMMONWEALTH    AVE. 

Auburndole  Shopping  Or. 

(Next  To  Star  Market) 

Polynesion  ond  Confronese 
Dinners  At  Their  Best 

Speciol  Attention  Given 
To  Toke  Out  Orders 

Telephone  527-0725 

Open  Doily 

11:30  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Sundoy  from  1  P.M. 

Open  Fridoy  ond  Soturdoy 
'Till  Midnight 


a  CAMBRIDGE  STORE  in  WALTHAM 
with  a  DUTCH  atmosphere 

4 

unusual  JEWELRY 
POSTERS 

DISTINCTIVE   SWISS  MADE 
17  JEWELS  WATCH.  Exclusiye 

Only  $17.75  With  Guarantee 


/usf  come  In  and  see! 


11 


The  Friendly  Dutchman" 

381  Moody  Street  in  Waltham 


comer  Wofnuf  Street 


NILUl  WINTIR  INSTITUn 

TM*  b  •  new  pNet  project  te  ke 
fceM  durlnf  tlie  winter  vocoHon  (Dec. 
21-31,  19*9).  The  ten  doys  will  ke 
•pent  in  Jeruselem  witli  three  days 
set  aside  for  field  trips  to  sensitive 
areas.  This  is  neither  a  tour  nor 
a  vacation.  The  ten  days  will  be 
crowded  with  events  that  are  both 
physically  and  intellectually  demend- 
inp;  discussions  with  Israeli  students, 
both  Jews  and  Arabs;  encounters  with 
povemment  and  military  representa- 
tives; exploration  of  issues  with  uni- 
versity professors,  etc.  Generous  schol- 
arship assistance  is  ovailoble.  A  lim- 
ited number  of  students  will  quelify. 
Applications  should  be  in  Robbi  Axel- 
red's  office  by  November  21  —  ep- 
plicents  must  have  completed  one 
year  ef  coHepe. 
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AmNTION  SiNIOMt 

The  Yeofbeefc  Phetoprapher  wIN  be 
here  Wednesday,  Nov.  19;  Thursdey, 
Nov.  20  end  Friday,  Nov.  21  for 
those  who  have  not  hod  their  pictures 
token  and  tkoye  wke  wont  resittinpe. 
Sipn-up  sheets  ere  in  the  Goldfark 
Likrery  Lokky. 

Anyone  who  hosn't  received  his  or 
her  proofs  skould  contect  Cerol  Steki 
at  191 -1192  or  via  the  moilroeou 


Reaction  to 
Student  Court 
Favorable 

By  PRANAY  GUPTE 

Studemt  Council's  authoriza- 
tion of  an  all-student  judiciary 
has  received  favorable  re- 
sponse from  students,  faculty, 
and  key  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  an  interview  with  The 
Justice,  David  Squire,  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs, 
said  that  it  was  time  an  all-stu- 
dent judicial  body  began  to 
deal  "effectively"  with  student 
disciplinary  matters.  "It's  in 
the  students'  interest  to  partici- 
pate in  the  arbitration  and  dis- 
pensation of  justice,"  he  said. 
**Due  justice  should  be  quick 
justice." 

Mr.  Squire  indicated,  how- 
ever, that  the  Administration 
would  like  certain  types  of  dis- 
ciplinary cases  to  be  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  all-stu- 
dent judiciary.  For  instance, 
he  said,  if  students  take  over 
an  Administration  building,  he 
would  have  the  case  dealt  with 
by  a  judiciary  consisting  of 
faculty  and  Administration 
members. 

The  newly-authorized  judici- 
ary will  consist  of  five  execu- 
tive officers  elected  from  the 
student  body.  In  cases  where 
questions  of  fact  are  at  issue, 
a  rotating  panel  of  five  stu- 
dents  selected    by    lot  will    be 


Faculty  to  Discuss 
EPC  Reform  Plan 

Tomorrow  at  4:00  p.m.,  Brandeis  faculty  will  convene 
to  discuss  three  alternate  proposals  for  reform  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Educational  Policy  Committee. 

The  committee,  the  major  faculty  unit  on  academic 
policy,  currently  consists  of  27  members,  one  from  each 
department.  All  thre«  reform  proposals  call  for  a  signif- 
icant  reduction  in  the  size   of 
the^  committee;  two  propose  the   ~  ' 

^^   Large  Crowd 

Hears  Heller 
Gen  Ed  Talk 


addition  of  students  to  the  com 
mittee. 

Several  weeks  ago,  a  i?roup 
of  77  faculty  developed  a  plan 
for  an  elected  EPC  with  stu- 
dent representatives.  Under 
this  plan,  six  faculty  and  three 
students  would  sit  as  voting 
members  along  with  the  Dean 
of  Faculty.  The  President  and 
Dean  of  Students  would  be  ex- 
officio  members 


By  BARRY  GESSERMAN 

Joseph     Heller,     author     of 


Photo  by  Ralph  Norman 

The  GE  recruiter  (left),  talks  to  a  radio  reporter,  while  two 
Brandeis  SDS  members  prepare  for  a  confrontation,  at  the 
entrance  to  Ford  Hall. 


GE 

By 


Recruiter  Heckled 
SDS  Demonstrators 


By  ROBERT  GUTTMAN 


This  proposal  stipulates  that  Catch-22,  entertained  several 
the  faculty  and  student  repre-  hundred  students  Thursday 
sentatives  would  be  elected  at- 
large  by  their  respective  con- 
stituencies. The  faculty  candi- 
dates would  make  public  their 
positions  on  educational  policy 
prior  to  the  election.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proposal  provides  that 
the  new  EPC  would  appoint  its 
own  subcommittees  and  estab- 
lish its  own  rules  of  procedure. 

Shortly  after  the  77  faculty 
announced  their  position,  Dean 
of  Faculty  Peter  Diamandop- 
oulos    introduced    an    alternate 


.,.,..,,,             ,     ,             ,  pian.  His  proposal  would  set  up 

,^    __.    __  Armed  with  umbrellas  to  ward  off  the  drizzle,  marching  a  committee  composed  of  eight 

added   to   the  main   body.   The  '^^  ^  circle,  and  chanting  slogans,  about  twenty-five  SDS  stu-  faculty,  four  students,  the  Dean 

new  judiciary  will  replace  the  dents  heckled  a  GE  recruiter  Friday  morning.  Occasionally  a  of  Faculty  and  the  Dean  of  Stu- 

Student     Board     of    Review  student  rapped  on  the  window  of  the  recruiter's  room  on  the  dents  (both  ex-officio). 

which    was    set    up    under    the  ground  floor  of  Ford  Hall.  The  eight   faculty   would   be 

Student  Union  Constitution  but  When  the  recruiter  had  apparently  finished  interviewing  appointed    from    a   list   recom- 

which  has  not  operated  for  the  a  student,  he  came  outside  to  talk  with  the  protestors.  Standing  mended  to  the  President  by  the 

past  year.  next  to  a  security  guard  at  the  Ford  Hall  entrance,  the  recruit-  Dean    of    Faculty.     The    Dean 

Student  Council's  action  de-  er  was  obviously  shaken.  Students  immediately  began  to  ques-  would  consult  with  the  Faculty 

fines    the    jurisdiction    of    the  tion  his  position  on  the  GE  strike.  (Continued  on   Page  6) 

student    court    to    include    the  "I  think   we  should    not    be 


Photo  by  Ralph  Norman 
Joseph  Heller. 


power   to    rule    on    and    inter-  striking     at       this     particular 

pret    rules    made    by    the    tri-  point."     He   was    cut    off    by 

partite     Environmental     Com-  laughter. 

mittee.    Only   students  can    be  "At  what  point  in  American 

brought    to    trial    before     the  history     should     the     workers 

court,    but   anyone    may   lodge  have  been  striking?"  a  protes- 

complaints.  All  decisions  of  the  tor  shouted. 

Student  Union  Judiciary  (SUJ)  "My  father  was  a  union  or- 

will    be    based    on    a    majority  ganizer  in  the  rubber  industry 

vote  of  the  executive  officers.  ....  I'm  sympathetic  with  the 

The  officers  will   handle  ques-  union."  The  recruiter  pointed 

tions  of  guilt  and  punishment,  out  that  GE  "reopens  ncgotia- 

Student    Council's    plan    gives  tion"  each  year.  SDS  retorted 

the  president  of  the  University  that  this  "take  it  or  leave  it" 

the  power  to  reduce  penalties  approach      to      bargaining      is 

prescribed  by  the  court.  grossly  unfair  to  the  workers. 

Prof.  Harold  Weisberg,  new-  in  the  ensuing  exchange,  the 

(Continued   on  Page   6)  (Continued  on   Page   7) 

Senate  Elects  Chairman 

Prof.  Harold  Weisberg 
(Philosophy)  who  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Se- 
nate last  Tuesday  said  in  an 
interview  last  night  that  the 
Senate  would  henceforth  be 
more  closely  involved  in  the 
formulation  of  the  university's 
financial  policies. 

Prof.  Weisberg  said  that  at 
Friday's  Senate  meeting,  sever- 
al faculty  members  expressed 
their  displeasure  to  President 
Abram  over  his  failure  to  con- 
sult them  more  frequently  on 
financial  problems  of  the  uni- 
versity. "We're  sympathetic 
about  the  school's  financial  cri- 
sis," said  Dr.  Weisberg,  "and 
we  feel  that  we  should  be  con- 
sulted in  policy  formulation. 
We'd  like  to  contribute  our  sug- 
gestions and  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate the  situation.'" 

Prof.  Weisberg  also  disclosed 
New  Senate  Chairman,  Prof,  that  the  other  newly-elected 
Harold  Weisberg,  (Continued  on  Page  €> 


t 

Wasliington  Marcli  Set  \ 


Local  Plans 


With  the  November  15  Moratorium  only  a  few  days 
away,  students  and  concerned  citizeois  at  Brandeis  are 
getting  ready  for  mobilization. 

Officially,  the  university  will  be  open,  as  it  was  on 
October  15.  David  Squire,  Vice  President  for  Student  Af- 
fairs said  last  week  that  students  and  faculty  members 
will  have  the  option  to  attend  or  abstain  from  classes. 

Students  who  plan  to  participate  in  the  Washington 
March  need  not  miss  Friday  classes,  however.  The  SMC 
chartered  buses  are  scheduled  to  leave  campus  at  mid- 
night on  Friday.  About  seventy  students  are  expected  to 
travel  by  bus;  more  will  go  by  car. 

The  march  ends  Saturday  evening.  The  chartered 
Brandeis  buses  will  leave  Washington  at  about  midnight 
and  will  arrive  at  Brandeis  sometime  Sunday  morning. 

The  SMC  is  planning  activities  all  week,  both  in 
Waltham  and  Washington.  On  Wednesday,  there  will  be 
a  meeting  at  the  Arlington  Church  near  Boston  Com- 
mon for  those  interested  in  being  marshals  at  the  Wash- 
ington March. 

(Continued  on   Page  7) 


Capital  Pr€»iest 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)— The  reaction  of  anti-war  lead- 
ers here  to  President  Nixon's  Nov.  3  Vietnam  speech  has 
been  one  of  anger  and  dismay.  The  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee  and  New  Mobilization  Committee  both  predict 
that  the  hard-line  tone  of  the  speech  will  be  the  catalyst 
for  many  undecideds  to  join  peace  demonstrations  Nov. 
13-15. 

Particularly  bitter  are  leaders  of  the  Mobilization 
which  is  sponsoring  the  Nov.  15  March  on  Washington.  In 
addition  to  hearing  Nixon  indirectly  attempt  to  discredit 
their  planned  activities  by  speaking  derogatorily  of  the 
"vocal  minority"  who  would  sock   to   formulate  govern- 

(Continued  on   Page  7) 
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evening  with  a  humorous  and 
mpromptu  account  of  his  ex- 
periences as  a  a  schoolboy,  sol- 
dier, and  author.  He  spoko  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Gen- 
eral Eklucation  S.  series. 

"I  feel  very  much  like  Hen- 
ry Cabot  Lodge  in  Paris,"  be- 
gan Mr.  Heller  in  a  casual, 
low-key  manner;  "I  don't  know 
what  I'm  supposed  to  say  here. 
I  guess  I'll  have  to  talk  about 
the  only  subject  I  have  any 
knowledge  about  me."  He  then 
went  on  to  mix  anecdotes  with 
advice,  highlighting  his  tribu- 
lations as  an  incompetent  nav- 
igator, a  neurotic  bombardier, 
an  upstart  short  story  writer, 
and  a  rookie  novelist. 

Heller  explained  how  his 
"Depression  background"  per- 
mitted him  to  find  war  excite- 
ment and  military  pay  a  pleas- 
urable combination.  However, 
as  the  risk  of  death  impressed 
itself  on  his  mind,  his  attitude 
changed  drastically.  He  then 
left  the  Air  Force  as  soon  as 
his  military  obligations  were 
fulfilled. 

Heller  explained  how  his 
N.  Y.  U.,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  four  short  stories  which 
were  publi.shcd  in  Esquire  and 
The  Atlantic.  He  earned  his 
MA.  at  Columbia,  spent  a 
year  at  Oxford  as  a  Fulbright 
scholar,  and  taught  for  two 
years  at  Penn  State  College. 

Catch-22  was  conceived  in 
1953  and  published  in  1961. 
Heller  described  it  as  a  con- 
flict  between  individuals 
in  a  war  situation.  His  novel, 
said  Heller,  also  gives  an  in- 
dication about  his  opinions  on 
the   Vietnam   war. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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Editor's   Note-   John   Weingart   is   President   of  Student  Council.  Arthur  Levine  is  Chairman  of 
the  Student  Educational  Policies  Committee.  Both  are  member*  oj  the  Student- Faculty  EPC. 

By  JOHN  WEINGART  and  ARTHUR  LEVINE 
It  has  apparently  become  clear  to  everyone  interested  in  the  governance  erf  the  di- 
versity that  the  Educational  Policy  Committee  needs  to  be  structured  differently.  The 
EPC  has  certainly  not  been  useless  in  the  past,  having  helped  the  four-course  load  and  pass- 
fail  proposals,  as  well  as  other  less  dramatic  ideas  to  be  implemented.  Yet  lis  present  com- 
position oi  30  faculty  members  ^  ^  ^ 
has  not  only  been  unable  to  by  the  school  Councils  and  the  present  EPC  had  been  unable 
deal  with  many  suggestions  for  Dean  of  Faculty.  to  complete.  Furthermore,  dis- 
changes  in  educational  policy,  2.  The  Dean  of  Faculty's  cussions,  particularly  when 
but  has  also  been  unable  to  proposal  that  the  EPC  be  com-  initiated  by  the  student  mem- 
perform  the  kind  of  routine  ex-  ^^^^j  ^f  g  faculty  and  4  stu-  ^^^s.  have  had  to  be  channeled 
amination  of  existing  proced-  ^^^^3  ^^  ^  appointed  by  the  ^"^0  discussions  of  the  mood, 
ures  which  a  small  university  p^an  ^f  Faculty  in  consulta-  whims  and  desires  of  the  EPC 
should  be  able  to  subject  itself  ^^^^  ^^^  ^he  Faculty  Senate,  ^o  try  to  insure  that  our  pro- 
to.                                                         the    School   Councils,    the    De-    Posals  are  in  a  form  that  will 

Therefore      the     faculty      is    partment    chairmen,    and    the 
meeting  this  Wednesday  to  ap-    Student  Council, 
prove    one     of     the    following        3      jy^^   proposal    of   an    ad 
three    plans    for    changing    the   y^^^  committee  of  faculty  (now 
EPC:  numbering    77)    that    the   EPC 

^-     ^"*v,  frK"^'2^T>r^^!;^^^t    ^  ^,^P«f^  «'  ?i"^"J'^  1S^    Facultrm^^rsTf  ^iheTtu: 
proposal  that  the  EPC  ^^n^s*    3     students     elected      by      the    dent-faculty    EPC   will   say    "I 

of     11    ^a^l^y  ."?t^^?'\f,^^   l^^'^^y    *l^,K^^i^^*^v#''^^"    favor  the  proposal  the  way  you 
that   they   be  picked     joinUy      tively,  and  the  Deanof  Facul-    ^.^^^    -^    ^^^""j   j^^^^  ^  ^  ^^j^ 

ty;  and  that  this  EPC  be  em-  j^agues  on  the  EPC  will  never 
powered  to  appoint  its  own  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ,  „  ^^te  against 
subcommittee.  ^^  j,^^  ..  ^^^  ^^^e  is  a  pro- 
While  these  plans  appear  to  blem  of  communication.  Even 
be    similar    and    all    have    the  when  proposals  are  initiated  by 

November  is  here.  A fU-r  the  October  Mora-   read  in  the  right  jipirU.  can  also  be  a  potent   ^rEre,°*we'"^^1S"1he^l  tl   ^'rgtf  belore'  th'e^EPc"  on^ 
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even  get  them  to  the  EPC 
agenda.  In  other  words,  much 
of  our  time  which  could  be 
spent  on  discussion  of  educa- 
tional issues,  has  to  be  devoted 
to  trying  to  outguess  the  EPC. 


Washington 


torium,   followed    by  Nixon's   Vietnam   speech,   exhortation  to  action: 


it  may  seem  impossible  that  demonstrations  can 
accomplish  anything.  But  they  can.  Johnson's 
refusal  to  run  for  re-election,  the  Kennedy  and 
McCarthy  campaigns,  the  growing  numbers  of 


argued    

definite     deficiencies     in     the    by  faculty  converts 
Faculty  Senate's  plan,  and  de 


U.ng  ago  in  a  *tetnn  Russia   (or  n»,^  it  ',S^%r:".%l/T^r.To:  J^A^r  ^^.^n^]!^ 

was  Poland),  the  Cossacks  were  conducting  a  p^^j  ^f  the  Ad  Hoc  commit-  faculty    are   both    affected    by, 

pogrom.  In  the  village  square,  in  the  midst  of  tee    (with  the  Dean  of  Facul-  and     interested    in   educational 

all    the   gore,    stood   an    old   Jew   handing   out  ty's  plan  falling  somewhere  in  policy,   (in  fact,  the  major  de- 


anti-war    Congressmen,    even    those   old    ladies   j^^^j^^^  ^  ci>ssack  lieutenant  angrily  galloped    ^  middle) 


who  flashed  peace  signs  at  the  October  15 
marcthers  —  all  can  be  attributed  at  least 
partially   to  demonstrations.   That's  one  reason 


cisions   made  by   the    EPC    in 

..r^  tn  him    Kiit  ^tonnt^l  in  amazement  when  he        ^*  ^^^  ^^^^  members  of  the    lecent    years    have    been    ini- 

up  to  him    but  stoppwl  m  amazemem  wnen  ne   student-Faculty  EPC.  and  have    tiated   by   students)    and  there 

realized    that    the   old    man  s   pamphlets    were   ^^^^   it   to  be  severely   ham-    is  no  reason  why  students  and 

......  ,     ,  t  wi      simply  blank   sheets  of  paper.    "What's  this?*     pered  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a    faculty    shouldn't   both    be   in- 

we  feel  it  is  ^mporlani  lor  as  many  as  possible  ^j^^a^ded  the  Cossack.  "Why  are  you  passing  subcommittee  which  has,  at  volved  in  studying  and  form- 
present,  only  one  of  its  mem-  ing  educational  policy.  We  be- 
bers   on   its   parent  committee    lieve  that  the  ideal  plan  would 

be   a    committee    composed    of 
a  small  and  equal  number  of 


to  go  to  Washington 

And  for  those  of  us  who  have  been  disil- 
lusioned, who  have  ceased  believing  that  any- 
one will  listen 


out  blank  sheets  of  paper? 


»» 


The  old  man  smiled  gently.  "Our  people  know    (^-he   EPC).      In    addition,    the 

this  existential  tale,  which,    what  we  have  to  say."  multitude    of    committees    and 

subcommittees     dealing     with 
•  educational    policy    have    hin- 
dered    the      consideration      of 

many  proposals    by   the    EPC. 


students    and    faculty,    but    to 
make  such  a  proposal  at  this 
time  would   be  simply  an  ex- 
ercise, and  would  not  have  as 
When    the     1968-69     academic    high  a  potential  for  significant 
year  ended,   there  was  such  a    improvements    of    educational 
large   number  of  proposals   to    policy  that  all  these  plans,  but 

.._^      *      ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ^    41.      T^       w      o       4     1     *    T  •  1       41,  *    Trr.#-  ^  considered  that  it  was  ne-  particularly  the  Ad  Hoc  facul- 

•The    fundamental    societal    purpose    oa    the   Faculty    Senate   last   June,   provides   that   EPC  cessary    to    appo-int   a    summer  ty  proposal    have 

university    does    not   require— in    fact,   it    may    members  should  bo  chosen  by  consultation  be-  committee  to  do  the  work  the  (Continued   on   Pa^e   3) 

exclude-participatory    democracy,"    President   ^^J^uJ^^^   ^^^"^^    ^''"""^'   '"^    ^^^   ^'" 


Democracy  in  the  University 


Firebrands 


Nixon  and  the  Minority 


Hick  Horowitz 


Faculty. 
Abram  said  last  week.  Although  we  agree  that  ^^  ^^.^  proposal,  developed  by  an  ad  hoc 
full  participatory  democracy  is  not  the  most  committee  of  77  faculty  members,  is  difterent. 
practical  way  to  run  a  university  of  over  2500  Under  the  terms  of  this  proposal,  faculty  mem- 
students,  we  wonder  just  what  kind  of  societal  bers  of  the  Committee  would  be  elected  by  the 
purpose  is  served  best  by  anti-democratic  ^^^\  faculty,  after  stating  their  positions  on 
^14  Kvrc^                                          ^  major  educational  questions. 

""unfortunately,   the  excerpts   from  President  ,    Democracy  has  its   imperfections.  Neyerthe- 

,,          ,              /v.. J       *  .     r  J     u-      IV,       4     «  less,  given  a  body  politic  of  reasonable  intelli- 

Abrams  speech  did  not  include  his  elaboration  ^^^^  ^^^  learning,   (which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 

on  the  function  and  purpose  of  the  university.  Brandeis  is)   it  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  in- 

At  a   later  date,   perhaps,  we   may   be  able  to  ^ure  that  the   best   interests  of  all   are   repre- 

discuss  this  matter.  There  is  a  problem  at  hand,  sented.                                                                                mv.       xi      ^     *     u        ^  ^        *         ^ 

however,  which  concerns  a  part  of  university  ^^^^^-nnot  ii^tit^^^^^^^^^^^^                                           I'^elr^ZtTel   tt^t   ^h^t  h'^  ^sfcZ^o'^L^'i'^^^^^^^^^^ 

govcrnance-the   composition   and   selection  of  if,'£,'^^^4^^?,«^i,'^^"^^^^^                                New    ^^^P^^^«  ^^e  rights  of  all  Amer-    as  such,  one  has  no  choice  but 

^,        ..      .,    ^_,:_.„ :.4..  England    whe^^^^                                                              icans  to  voice  their  opinions,  he   to  support  it.  Had  the  President 

iLngiana,  wnen  towns   oecame  100   large   10   ue        ...        .   n<^rmit   hs  i^oi  ri*^c  tn   .inn/.iir»rsp.r^      "oii     ♦,/^r.r^o     «,;ii 


President  Nixon  sympathizes  action  a  President  takes  is  al- 
with  anti-war  demonstrators,  rrvost  automatically  met  with  a 
He  said  so  himself,  in  last  large-scale  increase  in  sup- 
week's  Vietnam   policy  speech,  port.  The  President's  statement 


an  Educational   Policies  Committee.  _ 

Of  the  three  proposals  among  which  the  fac-  governed  by  a  town  meeting  of  all  inhabitants, 

ulty  will  be  asked  to  choose  tomorrow,  two  arc  many    towns    instituted    an   alternative   form — 

primarily    oligarcnic    in    nature.    The    proposal  the    Representative    Town    Meeting,    a    sort    of 

#  .V,     T^  r  Tr..^.,i4,,  ^..iic  f^f  nr,  FPr  rhnQon  CoHgrcss   in   miniature.   If  representative  gov- 

of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  calls  for  an  EPC  chosen  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  thousands  of  towns  the 

by  the  Dean  of  Faculty  and  the  President,     in   gj^e  of  the  University,  why  can't  it  work  here? 
cwisultation"     with     various 


will  not  permit  his  policies  to  announced,  "all  troops  will 
be  dictated  by  the  people  in  the  pull  out  yesterday,"  a  sizable 
streets.  percentage    of    the    population 

He  realized  upon  taking  of-  would  have  supported  that  as 
fice,  he  said  Monday  evening,  well.  An  interesting  feature 
that   immediate   withdrawal   of   ^»^re  is  the  prospect  of  the  pub- 


^^...„^..^..       ^ representative   Wc  strongly  urge  the  faculty  to  vote  in  favor   all  troops  *  would  have  been  a  he  s   support   of    whatever    the 

^^,..„^..^..       „  ™e^^  K,,  ti,*.   of  thi  ad  hoc  committee's  riroDosal  tomorrow,    popular  decision,"   but   he  had  President  proposes,  followed  by 

bodies.  Another  recommendation,  passed  by  the   of  the  ad  hoc  committees  proposal  Tomorrow,    ^^j^^^  factors  to  consider.  Doubt-  the  President's  citation  of  those 

less,   these   transcended    simple  statistics   of  support  as  justifi- 

judgments  of  public  opinion.  cation    for    that    particular 

The  popularity  of  any  poten-  course. 
tial  decision,  according  to  the  ^  All  alibis  aside,  however,  the 
President,  cannot  be  expected  figures  do  suggest  that  the  anti- 
to  exercise  that  much  control  ^ar  movement  has  some  way 
over  its  execution.  The  public  \^  go  to  become  the  Vocal  Ma- 
, ,  is  not  fully  informed  run«;  the  Jority.  The  President  has  seem- 
Late  Saturday  night,  three  Waltham  youths   periodical  forays  into  dormitories.  Very  seldom        -       ^j^t/           ^yieii  opinions  i^g^y    become    determined   not 

are    they    accosted    or    challenged    ^y    campus   g^e  necessarily  suspect.  A  valid  to  let  it  reach  that  point, 
security   guards.    And   so   while   students  com-     4^*  ^^^^  in  manv  resoects    it        The  Justice  Department  an- 


Things  That  Go  Bump  in  the  Night 


broke  into  Renfield  Hall  and  assaulted  a  fresh 
man.  Two  days  before  that,  some  girls  in  an- 


other quadrangle  w^^%^^^^,^^ JJ?f/.';  IZ^^;^   say  that  students  do  not  -respond"  adequately,   ;\";^^";^'^;^=*hen^e 7ccura"y  of   would'use'^ihe  mrnimum'Torce' 
Vending  machines  are  damajed;  pubhc  phones   ^^^  beatings  and  robberies  continue.  ^Wofm*.^'  groups  tn  the  past   Possible"  to  prevent  Washing- 


and  lounge  furniture  in  dormitories  are  ripped. 


'informed'    ^ ^^  ...  ^ 

In   this  context.  The   Justice  hopes  that   the   j^^  years  is  considered. 


ton  protestors  from  using  Penn- 


the  occupants  are  not  in.  Students  are 
after    dark    on 


ramn.is     Securitv    at    Brandeis   gently  being  formed  will  help  alleviate  security    home  by  Christmas  of  1965,  the  th^»r  "^arch   route.   The  Presi- 

r/rhPd  an  all  time  nidir  problems  on  campus.  It  recommends  that   the   protestors  will  recall.  To  their  dent  evidently  feels  that,  while 

acnea  an  an  umt  naair.  present    security   force    be   upgraded   and    that   j^iind,  lights  at  tunnels'  end  and  be  himself  has  the  strength  to 

communicaiions   ^jormitories   —  particularly    girls'   halls   —   be   comers  ttirncd  have  been  mere-  resist  any  simple  show  of  num- 

cists  between  them  and  campus  security    patrolled    regularly   each    night.    Further,    The   jy   mirages   afflicting   a   nation  bers,  others  along  the  Avenue 

--  that  the  guards  often  either  fail  to    j„stice     also    asks    that     security     guards     be   staggering.    When   informed  "^y   J^ot    be   so    strong-willed, 

sources  seem  no  more  so  than  and    the    march    should   there- 

the  average  newspaper  readers,  *ore  be  curtailed   as  much   as 


Electronic  equipment  *'^„^'|\^J'^*J,^f /^;;;"^3^3^  new  Department  of  Security  and'&ifety   cvr-  "  A^^iicVn  Ir^Vs'WVre  to  be   S:!.y5"i^A^*-"."*-'».I.P»it_-_°* 

s.    Security    at 
seems  to  have  reached 

Students   complain    that   a 
gap"  ex 

guards  —  utai  me  KUiiiua  wiici  ^^m.^i    4«.4   ..-  jyjsuee     also    asks     mai     secuniy     guaros     oe  staggering     ,,„^.4   4«*,.4  44. ^„ 

respond  to  phone  calls  or  take  a  long  time  to  equipped     without     any    further     delay     with  sources  seem  no  more  so  than 

answer    emergencies.    The    "green      phones    in  ^^alkie- talkie  sets  so  that  they  may  be  in  instant   the  average  newspaper  readers    - 

dormitories   that    supposedly    can    connect    the  communication    with    one    another    and    with  g^y  the  critics,  how  longer  valid  Possible 

student  with  security  seldom  if  ever  work.  the  switchboard  in  the  case  of  emergencies.  And  is  the  official  retreat  behind  a        President    Nixon,    with    his 

Brandeis  Security,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  even  more  important,  that  the  antiquated  shield  of  expertise?  failure  to  press  for  an  open 
students  do  not  "cooperate"  with  them  —  that  dormitory  intercom  syste-*i  be  modified  or  re-  There  is  every  indication,  if  n^rch  route,  takes  a  calculated 
incidents  of  vandalism  go  unreported  for  days;  placed  so  that  students  will  have  no  difficulty  the  latest  Gallup  polls  are  to  be  ^^^k.  Several  outcomes  are  like- 
that  even  if  suspects  are  apprehended,  few  stu-  in  reaching  security.  believed,  that  the  current  anti-  ^y-  First,  and  probably  of  high- 
dents  file  formal  charges  for  the  fear  that  xhe  Jastiee  also  asks  that  students  be  more  war,  anti-Tuesday-speech  fac-  ^  priority  in  Nixon's  mind,  is 
recriminations  on  part  of  the  Waltham  vigilant  in  their  dormitories.  Strangers  loitering  tion  is  still  only  a  minority,  and  Jhe  desire  to  keep  the  size  of 
•*townies"  will  eventually  take  place.  j^    halls    should    be    reported    at    once.    Even  a  weak  one  at  that.  According   the  crowd  down.   To   his  end, 

Brandeis  has  had  the  "townie' problem  for  a  though   the  charges   made   by   security    guards  to  Gallup,   77%    of  those  who   march     limitations,    announce- 

number  of  years  now.  The  "townies  "  are  usually  that  students  do  not  "cooperate"  may  not   be  listened  to  the  speech  expressed   ^^}  of  troop  deployments,  and 

high  school  age  youth  who  seem  to  resent  the  entirely  accurate,  students   should    heed   them,  their   approval,    and    only    6%      Hf-  k^  Department  statements 

way  of  life  of  Brandeis  students.  They  retaliate  For,  after  all,  they  are  the  ones  who  get  beaten,  were  opposed  to  it.                         which    forecast    violence    thia 

]^  assaulting  and  robbing  students  and  making  robbed  or  molested.  It  must  be  realized  that  any         (Continued  mi  Page  3) 
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Professor  Robert  J.  Art 


How  To 
Nixonize 
The  War 

By  PRANAY  GUPTE 

President  Nixon's  recent  television  address  to  the  na- 
tion on  Vietnam  came  under  sharp  criticism  from  assistant 
professor  of  politics,  Robert  J.  Art.  In  an  interview  with 
The  Justice,  Prof.  Art  questioned  the  assumptions  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  Vietnam  policies  and  said  that  while  the  speech 
may  have  appealed  to  the  "silent  majority,"  it  would  not 
placate  war  critics. 

According  to  Prof.  Art,  who  |^ 
teaches  an  undergraduate  ' 
course     on     American     foreign  ' 
policy,   the   Nixon  Administra-  l 
tion  appeai-s  to  have  four  basic  ' 
goals  in  the  conduct  of  its  Viet- 
nam policy: 

(1)  To  demonstrate  to  Amer- 
ican allies  in  South  Vietnam  as 
well  as  around  the  world  the 
credibility  of  its  commitments; 

(2)  To  persuade  the  Viet 
Cong  and  other  poten  -ial  Viet 
Cong  that  wars  of  "national 
liberation'*  cannot  succeed 
against  American  might  and 
that  they  are  not  "legitimate" 
means  for  determining  govern- 
ments; 

(3)  To  uphold  a  sincere  be- 
lief in  the  value  of  democracy 
as  opposed  to  the  *'horrors"  of 
communism; 

(4)  To  protect  those  people 
in  Vietnam  who  have  become 
committed  to  American  inter- 
ests there. 

In  his  November  3  address,  President  Nixon  had  pleaded 
for  domestic  support  for  his  Vietnam  policies  while  he  pursued 
his  "plan"  for  peace.  Such  a  move  involves  the  withdrawal  of 
all  ground  combat  forces  on  an  orderly  but  "secret"  timetable. 
Mr.  Nixon  did  not  reveal  the  plan  because  he  felt  such  a  dis- 
closure would  deprive  him  of  the  necessary  flexibility  to  ma- 
neuver and  would  also  reduce  Hanoi's  incentive  to  negotiate 
for  peace. 

Prof.  Art  feels  that  if  one  ac- 
cepts  the  President's  goals  and  ity**  because  they're  convinced 
believes  that  fighting  is  impor-  anyway.  He  cannot  convince 
tant  for  achieving  those  goals,  the  vocal  minority  because  they 
then  the  Vietnam  speech  can  can't  be  convinced.  Therefore, 
be  looked  upon  as  politically  while  the  Nixon  speech  was 
astute.  Mr.  Nixon  addressed  sound  tactically  in  the  sense 
himself  mainly  to  the  so-called  that  he  addressed  himself  to 
*'silent  majority,"  that  huge  tliat  group  of  voters  who  put 
mass  of  middle-class  Americans  him  in  the  White  House,  it 
who  constituted  the  majority  of  hardly  appeased  war  critics, 
his  mandate  in  last  year's  presi-  According  to  Prof.  Art,  Mr. 
dential  elections.  Tiie  speech  Nixon  faces  the  logical  contra- 
was  intended  to  convince  this  diction  that  the  more  he  tries 
group,  and  judging  from  the  to  persuade  those  who  cannot 
response  he  received  (a  Gallup  be  persuaded,  the  nwre  vocal 
Poll  showed  77  per  cent  sup-  they  will  become  in  their  op- 
porting  him;  Mr.  Nixon  himself  position.  If  the  purpose  of  such 
displayed  a  Himalayan  stack  of  speeches  is  to  convince  Hanoi 
telegrams  and  letters  to  White  that  the  President  can  carry 
House  reporters  the  day  after  the  public  with  him,  then  he  is 
his  speech)  he  succeeded  in  his  doomed  to  failure  before  he  l>e- 
gii^s  gins.    And    to    the   extent    that 

The  President's  address  con-  Hanoi  and  Mr  Nixon  are  cor- 
tained  a  reiteration  of  several  rect  —  that  Arnencan  public 
long-held       American  .    beliefs  Jl^V^^^  ^olds   «^ej^^y   t«^he 

such    as    anti-communism,    the  ^l^^-^^^l^y   of   s^h   si^ihes 
value  of  American  presUge  and   «»«   emcacy   01    sucn   speecnes. 

Prof.  Art,  was  bound  to  appeal  According  to  Prof.   Art,   Mr. 

to  the  "silent  majority"  who  al-  Nixon's    Vietnam    policies    are 

ways   like    to   think    that   their  based   on  strategic  calculations 

leader  knows  what  he's  doing,  whose  validity  is  subject  to  se- 

The    speech,    therefore,    was  vere  doubt.  "Vietnam  has  only 

politically     saleable     to     those  served   to   raise  serious  doubts 

who    would    have    accepted    it  about   elite   perceptions  of   the 

anyway.    But   it   alienated   fur-  use  of  American  military  pow- 

ther   those  who  have  all   along  er,"  he  stated, 

criticized    the    President's   pol-  One  could   argue   that    Viet- 

icies.    Prof.  Art  admitted,  how-  nam  has  already  been  lost  be- 

evor.  that  Mr.  Nixon's  position  cause  the  Viet  Cong  and  their 

was    hardly    enviable    l>ecause  allies  have  shown  that  it  is  ytos- 

no  matter  what  he  said  on  Viet-  sible    to    bog    a    Great    Power 

nam — short  of  announcing  eith-  down.     In     future,     Americans 

er  complete  or  a  more  acceler-  may   be   more  reluctant   to  in- 

ated  withdrawal  —  the  critics*  volve    themselves    in    another 

attacks  will  continue.  such  war.  The  fallacy  that  wars 

The  President  does  not  need  of  national  liberation  can  actu- 

to  convince  the  "silent  major-  ally    be    suppressed    has    been 


exposed.  No  matter  what  the 
eventual  outcome  of  Vietnam 
is,  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  engaged  in  nationalistic 
struggles  will  not  be  deterred. 
''Thoeie  who  fight  national  lib- 
eration wars  are  essentially 
fanatics,"  said  Prof.  Art.  '*We 
picked  the  worst  possible  place 
to  show  that  such  wars  won't 
succeed  against  us." 

Prof.  Art  believes  that  the 
United  States  should  discrim- 
inate in  the  future  in  its  com- 
mitments abroad.  "Commit- 
ment is  not  a  homogeneous 
phenomenon,"  he  declared.  For 
instance,  NATO  commitments 
are  different  in  kind  than 
SEATO  commitments.  Prof.  Art 
feels  that  for  too  long  the  U.  S. 
has  given  too  much  priority  to 
South-east  Asia.  Europeans 
view  Vietnam  as  a  needless 
draining  of  American  re- 
sources. They  see  Vietnam  as 
preventing  the  U.  S.  from 
meeting  its  commitments  to 
them.  "From  the  standpoint  of 
our  European  commitments," 
said  Prof.  Art,  "Vietnam  has 
had  a  negative  effect:  It  has  de- 
creased not  increased  our  cred- 
ibility." 

Prof.  Art  also  believes  that 
South-east  Asia  is  not  as  rele- 
vant to  American  interests  as 
Europe  or  the  Mid-EIast.  More- 
over, South-east  Asia  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  sphere  of  influ- 
ence of  China.  If  indeed  the 
U.  S.  went  into  South-east  Asia 
with  the  intention  of  containing 
the  Chinese,  then  it  may  have 
failed  miserably  because  the 
Vietnam  war  has  only  served  to 
drive  the  North  Vietnamese  in- 
to the  arms  of  the  Chinese. 
"The  harder  we  fight  in  Viet- 
nam," said  Prof.  Art,  "the  more 
the  Chinese  are  going  to  resist 
us."  Moreover,  given  the  long- 


term  view,  it  may  be  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  world  for  the  U.  S. 
to  disengage  from  South-east 
Asia.  Said  Prof.  Art:  "China 
will  become  a  credible  nuclear 
power.  To  the  extent  that  the 
lessons  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  are  valid,  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  nuclear  powers  to 
avoid  direct  prestige  confronta- 
tions over  territory.  Chinese 
perceptions  about  their  role  in 
South-east  Asia  are  not  going 
to  change.  Ours  must." 

The  question  of  how  much 
one  values  democracy — another 
goal  in  Vietnam  —  must  be 
answered  by  the  question:  how 
much  will  one  have  to  pay  to 
get  democracy?  "How  many 
lives  must  we  end  (ours  and 
theirs)  to  achieve  the  'benefits* 
of  democracy?"  asked  Prof. 
Art.  At  some  point,  he  contin- 
ued, the  calculation  of  costs 
must  be  considered.  The  peas- 
ants of  Vietnam  may  be  more 
interested  in  peace  than  democ- 
racy. "Moreover,"  he  said, 
"what  will  be  the  'benefits'  of 
democracy  in  a  country  like 
Vietnam?  If  we  condone  so 
much  killing  and  thereby  hold 
democracy  so  dear,  why  do  we 
not  do  so  elsewhere  (in  Greece, 
Spain,  etc.)?" 

The  benefits  of  democracy 
are  real.  But,  said  Prof.  Art, 
one  must  always  ask  and  an- 
swer for  himself  before  he 
looks  to  American  intervention 
overseas: 

(1)  What  price  will  we  and 
they  have  to  pay,  and 

(2)  What  benefits  will  they 
receive? 

'*We  do  not  have  the  power 
to  make  the  world  democratic," 
he  said.  "Not  only  that,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  we  should  do  so. 
'Discrtmination'  is  the  essence 
of  wise  statesmanship." 


EPC  Evaluation 


(Continued  from  Fage  1) 
The  Dean  of  Faculty's  pro- 
faculty  group  are  more  simi- 
lar. Their  nvain  differences  are 
in  the  appointment  of  subcom- 
mittees, and  in  the  method  of 
selection  of  its  members.  The 
ad  hoc  proposal  permits  the 
EPC  to  appoint  its  own  sub- 
committees, which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  centralized  struc- 
ture to  deal  with  all  extra-de- 
partmental educational  mat- 
ters. This  would  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  situations  in 
which  several  committees 
would  study  the  same  issue, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the 
others,  and  thus  waste  much 
time  and  effort. 

The  problem  of  selection  is 
the  basic  point  of  argument 
between  the  two  proposals. 
The  Dean  of  Faculty  advances 
the  argument  that  he  should 
appoint  the  faculty  represen- 
tatives, because  he  can  ap- 
point a  balanced  and  represen- 
tative group.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  atssume  that  the  fa- 
culty won't  elect  a  group  which 
represents  the  way  they  think. 
Furthermore  the  ad  hoc  pro- 
posal has  a  sort  of  checks  and 
balances  system.  Since  EJPC 
is  a  committee  of  the  faculty 
and  all  its  actions  have  to  be 
approved   by    the    faculty,   an 


unrepresentative  EPC  would 
simply  present  proposals 
which  the  faculty  would  vote 
down.  There  is  also  no  reason 
why  the  Dean  of  Faculty  should 
be  more  qualified  to  select  the 
students  for  the  EPC  than  ei- 
ther the  student  body  or  the 
Student  Council.  Diamando- 
poulos'  fear  that  the  students 
will  pick  a  monolithic  group  is 
contradicted  entirely  by  tlie 
past.  The  students  00  the  stu- 
dent-faculty EPC,  who  have 
been  appointed  only  by  stu- 
dents, have  often  expressed 
great  differences  among  them- 
.selves,  and  few,  if  any  votes 
on  the  Student-Faculty  EPC 
have  been  simply  all  Uie  stu- 
dents against  all  the  faculty. 
The  Student  Council,  elected 
by  the  student  body,  also  usu- 
ally demonstrates  Uiat  its 
members  have  voices  no  more 
sinvilar  than  these  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Despite  all  the  precedents 
showing  that  the  faculty  and 
students  have  usually  chosen 
representatives  with  balanced 
and  representative  views,  tlie 
best  argument  in  favor  of  the 
ad  hoc  proposal  is  Uiat  if  stu- 
dents and  faculty  are  to  be  rep- 
resented on  a  committee,  they, 
the  students  and  the  faculty, 
should  be  better  able  to  judge 
who  can  best  represent  them 
than  any  administrator,  or 
other  individual,  regardless  of 


(Continued  from  Fage  2) 

weekend  serve  as  excellent  de- 
terrents. How  many  students 
will  decide  not  to  make  the 
trip,  how  many  mothers  will 
decide  not  to  let  them,  how 
many  responsible  businessmen 
will  eschew  any  participation  in 
a  rally  tainted  with  tlie  threat 
of  disorder?  Thus  Nixon's  first 
objective,  an  expected  one,  aims 
to  decrease  the  sheer  numerical 
impact  of  the  assemblage. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's counter-morator- 
ium strategy,  however,  recall 
four  days  in  Chicago  some 
montlis  ago.  and  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  second,  more 
dangerous  strategy  is  in  the 
works.  Namely,  it  seems  that 
the  President,  with  last  week's 
speech  launched  as  a  challenge, 
with  his  strategy  of  contain- 
ment (I>aley  would  not  give 
the  protestors  Soldier's  Field 
for  their  demonstration  either), 
with  his  talk  of  violence,  is 
really  expecting,  perhaps  even 
hoping  for  some  degree  of  it. 

"Keep  the  moderates  from 
coming  by  threats  of  violence," 
he  may  feel,  "and  then  deal 
with  the  militant  few  who 
might  then  constitute  a  sizable 
segment  of  the  turnout."  To  be 
sure,  nothing  extreme  is  de- 
sired, merely  enough  harass- 
ment on  both  sides  so  that  the 
President  can  point  to  the  law- 
lessness and  irresponsibility  of 
the  protestors. 

The  President  has  put  the 
critics  into  an  expertly  woven 
net.  For  them  to  back  down  is 
to  lose  all  chance  of  showing 
whatever  poltiical  strength  they 
possess.  For  them  to  continue 
seems  to  invite  the  disorders 
that  the  great  majority  of  them 
do  not  want,  the  disorders 
which  certain  elements  of  the 
nation  would  be  only  too  quick 
to  use  for  pointing  an  entire 
fist  of  accusing  fingers. 

President  Nixon  hopes  by  his 
ploy  to  remove  the  options 
from  his  critics,  to  make  them 
act  as  he  wishes.  It  is  unclear 
at  this  point  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's push-button  approach  for 
controlled  disorder  is  equipped 
with  a  device  for  turning  the 
trouble  off  before  it  gets  out  of 
hand. 


/Mfer 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

In  a  question-and-answer 
session  after  his  talk,  Mr.  Hell- 
er revealed  that  his  next  novel. 
Something  Happened,  will  be 
"about  a  corporation  execu- 
tive whose  ambition  is  to  make 
a  three-minute  speech  at  the 
next  board  meeting."  Heller 
also  disclosed  that  it  will  be  at 
least  another  year  before  the 
film  version  of  Catch- 2 2  is  re- 
leased. 

his  or  her  competence  or  com- 
mitment. 

Each  of  the  proposals  alle- 
viates some  of  the  problems  of 
the  present  EPC,  but  the  pro- 
posal by  the  77  faculty  mem- 
bers is  most  effective.  Although 
the  creators  of  each  proposal 
should  be  commended  for  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  current  EPC,  the  ad  hoc 
faculty  proposal  provides  the 
most  significant  improvements 
for  educational  policy. 


Bob  Dylan's  first  major  interMtu  in  three  years  is  In  the  new  issue  of  Rolling  Stone 
Magazine.  In  the  same  edition  t>f  Rolling  Stone,  the  first  complete  discography  of  the  un- 
relcased  Dylan  tapes  and  records.  The  interview  with  Bob  D>lan,  based  on  a  four  hour  rap 
with  Rollin{>  Stone  Editor  Jann  Wenner,  is  complete  and  unedited. 


Sundoy  Evening  NoVCIIlber    16      "^  ^  o'clock 
V>»  Dovid  K.  Nilet  Memoriol  Meeting 

^       DR.  MOIIHIS  AHKAM 

"TbeAmericanUniversity:ARetrospe<t' 

rOBD    HALL   FORUM 

JOKDAN  HALL  —  fiainsbtro  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOOtS  OPEN  7:45  PJL  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


A\U/K\II  NT  GLARANTEED! 

Send   SI. 00  to    "pyLm   lnter>ic^>,"   746   Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94I(U 
We'll  send  you  both  the  special  Dylan  Interview  issue  and  a  little  something  cisi. 
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Foge  Four 


THE     JUSTIi^c 


Noyember  11,  1969 


The  Feast  off  Fools 


A  Dance  Before  the  Lord 


Nikki  Petroffff 


Harvey  Cox's  new  book,  The  Feast  of  Fools,  is  not  a  book 
that  most  of  you  would  think  of  reading.  And  there  you  would 
be  wrong.  The  Feast  of  Fools  deals  with  theology,  and  Christian 
theology,  at  that.  But  Harvey  Cox's  theology  is  not  that  of  dus- 
ty divinity  schools  and  arguments  about  hell.  Instead,  it  is  the 
study  of  the  new  religion,  a  religion  that  goes  beyond  ethics 
(situational  or  otherwise)  to  change  our  whole  perspective  on 
ourselves  and  enable  us  to  survive  as  a  race  of  men  rather  than 
machines.  


What  we  too  often  forget  is 

that  ritual  is  not  always  empty, 

and  fantasy  is  more  than  a  form 

of  science  fiction.  Cox  argues 
that  festivity  and  fantasy  are 
absolute  necessities  if  the  qual- 
ity of  our  life  is  ever  to  im- 
prove. Our  emphasis  on  tech- 
nology rationality,  and  straight 
thinking,  he  says,  have  crippled 
our  souls.  But  all  is  not  lost; 
we  may  be  witnessing  a  rebirth 
of  fantasy  and  festival,  in  the 
churches  and  out  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  visible 
proponents  of  festivity  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  the  **flow- 
er  children"  or  ''hippies."  Cox 
calls  them  the  "neomystics;" 
he  is  encouraged  by  their  ac- 
tions. "The  insight  of  the  neo- 
mystics is  that  the  search  for 
the     holy — perhaps    even    the 

quest  for  God is  important 

after  all,  and  that  it  is  inte- 
grally tied  up  with  the  search 
for  an  authentically  human 
style  of  life."  Cox  says  that 
the  multi-media  sensory  as- 
sault of  the  light-show/rock 
concert  is  similar  to  the  silent, 
austere  cave  of  the  medieval 
hermit — except  that,  in  the 
former  case,  the  senes  are  over 
^stimulated  rather  than  de- 
prived of  all  stimulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other 
half  of  the  youth  movement, 
the  militant-activist  group,  is 
applying  a  kind  of  fantasy  to 
the  problems  we  face.  This  is 
not  a  Walt  Disney  fantasy, 
tripping  in  on  fairy  feet.  It  is 
the  kind  of  fantasy  that  leads 
men  to  believe  that  new  worlds 
are  possible;  and  to  dream  up 
ways  of  creating  them.  As  Cox 


puts  it,  "They  are  not  satisfied 
with  present  definitions  oi 
what  is  "real"  and  what  is 
"possible." 

Neither  the  neomystics  nor 
the  militants  have  yet  succeed- 
ed in  changing  the  society.  Each 
group  has  its  faults.  Some  neo- 
mystics tend  to  cop  out;  they 
have  lost  their  sense  of  the  past 
and  the  future  and  live  only 
for  the  present.  The  new  mili- 
tants are  prone  to  humorless- 
ness  and  occasionally  to  vio- 
lence for  its  own  sake.  They 
have  forgotten  how  to  live  in 
the  present.  Cox  calls  the  neo- 
mystics the  "Catholics"  and 
the  militants  the  "Protestants" 
of  today's  youth.  To  save  the 
world,  we  need  to  combine  the 
elements  of  saintless  (neoray- 
sticism)  and  revolution  (new 
militancy) — we  need  to  start 
seeing  the  whole  cosmos  at 
once  in  a  "theology  of  juxta- 
j>osition,"    rather     than     frag- 


Harvey    Cox,    author 
Feast  of  Fools. 


The  Stones  Start  Rolling  Again 

By  GEORGE  KAHN 

on,     «  11-       o*  1,  •     ^         .V,  .       ^*       "Don't  You  Want  to  Live  with 

The  Rolhng  Stones  have  arrived  on  the  scene  agam  after  Me."  It's  a  real  raunchy  num- 

menting   time  as   we   now   do     ^   ^^^^  ^^  nonproductiveness,   except  for   their   "Honky   Tonk.  ber  with  fuzz  guitar  and  a  wild 

when   some  live  for  the  past!   Women"  single.  Much  had  been  heard  about  the  Stones  during  saxophone   break.   By  the  end 

some  for  the  present,  and  some   this  time,  but  none  of  their  projects  seemed   to  materialize.         ,V^^   number,   everything   is 
,__!-   — ,_.  ^ j_  X.-     *  .      .     _  '^     •'  really  groovmg  along. 


The   first    side    ends    with 


look  only  towards  the  future.    There  was  Godard's  One  Plus  One,  a  film  with  the  Stones  in 

As  a  guidepost  for  those  who   it;  there  was  Jagger's  movie  debut  in  Ned  Kelly,  and  there  was  ^J^^^J'u\  ^'Hr     ^"^l^  "^'i!?   f, 
*^1?;!!::™  'H:  ^^ITI  V^^-   ^^^  ^-^astlc  hour-long  television  special  the  Stones  had  made.   ^Z^  ,:t:L.f.Z  ^L^:.! 

However,  none  of  these  productions  have  reached  our  shores. 

Well,   the   Stones    are   back.    - 

Starting   a   whirlwind    tour   of       Let  It   Bleed   could  be   sub 


") 


Tht  vrottpt  thcrt  rock*d  Th« 
Coott  will  BOW  rock  Boston. 


Simdoy^November  23,1969 

Boston  Miuic  HcdL 

Two  Bhowf , 
6:15  P.M.  &  9:30  P.M. 

Ticket  Locations 

Tyson  Ticket  Agency;  226 

Tremont  Street.  Hub  Ticket 

Agency;  1 10  Stuart  Street.  Out  of 

Town  Ticket  Agency;  Harvard 

Square,  Cambridge.  Music  Hall 

Theater  Box  Office;  268  Tremont 

Street.  For  Mall  Order  Tickets 

write: 

Phllia  Productions.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2332 
Boston,  Mass.  02107 

Please  enclose  stamped  self- 

addressed  envelope  with 

certified  check  or  money  order 

made  payable  to  Philia 

Productions,  Inc. 

Ticket  Prices:  Orchestra.  Logo  & 

Front  Balcony  $6.00 

Middle  Balcony  $5.00 

Rear  Balcony  $4.00 


PRESENTED  BY 
PHIIIA  PRODUCTIONS 


"Hedda  Cabler" 

On  November  12,  the 
Wheelock  College  Theatre 
will  present  the  opening  per- 
formance of  a  new  transla- 
tion of  Ihsen's  classic  "Hed- 
da  Gabler."  This  translation 
was  made  especially  for  this 
production  by  the  director  of 
the  Wheelock  College  Thea- 
ter, Henry  C.  Timm.  Timm, 
whose  historical  play  "Ed- 
ward II,"  premiered  at 
Brandeis  last  spring,  trans- 
lated the  Ibsen  piece  as  a 
result  of  his  study  of  Ibsen 
in  Norway.  It  is  his  convic- 
tion that  Ibsen  has  outgrown 
naturalism,  that  Ibsen  was 
far  more  deeply  entrenched 
in  the  20th  century  than  he 
was  in  the  nineteenth,  and 
that  his  plays  foreshadow  al- 
most everything  that  has 
happened  in  twentieth  cen- 
tury drama  to  date.  The  pro- 
duction at  Wheelock  is  an 
effort  to  illuminate  the  very 
current  subtext  of  Ibsen's 
play  through  the  elimination 
of  those  nineteenth  century 
trappings  which  only  con- 
fine and  confuse  the  text. 
Performed  on  a  set  designed 
by  Scott  Johnson,  the  play 
will  run  for  two  weekends: 
November  12-15  and  No- 
vember 19-22.  For  ticket  in- 
formation, call  734-5200  or 
566-9583. 


This  is  the  cut  from  which  the 
album  title  came,  and  it  is  one 
of  Mick's  greatest  perform- 
ances   on    record.    He    gets    so 


the  United  States  on  November   titled  Son  of  Beggar's  Banquet,  much  out   of   the   words   here. 

8,  the  Stones  will  pass  over  us  because  both   albums  are  very  He  starts,  very  relaxed,  with  a 

and   play  for  all  those  people   ™"<^'*  alike.  The  styles  of  the  "We  all  need  someone  we  can 

luckv    enough    to    set    tickets  J^^?    alburns    may    be    similar,  leeeean   on,"  but  the  intensity 

lucKy    enougn    lo    get    ucKets   b^t  there's  nothmg  wrong  with  keeps    on    picking    up    as    the 

before    the    concerts    sell    out.   having    two    feasts    instead    of  song    goes    on    and    the    lyrics 

The  two  Madison  Square  Gar-   one.  On  Let  It  Bleed,  we  find  progress   to   bigger  and   better 

den     concerts     both     sold     out   "^^  counterparts  for  "No  Ex-  things. 

within  four  days,  and  by  now   a^  o\her':^umt^^^.  ^^ST'"  "^^  °"  ^^^^  someone  we  can 

the     Boston     Garden     concert  ^^ngs    are    aU^^^^^ 

should  also  be  sold  out.  And  for   ^"'    hut  well   you   can   cream  on   me/' 


each   performance,    the   Stones 
will  be  getting  around  $25,000 
or     higher,     plus     percentages 
from  the  ticket  sales. 
Album 

And  what  have  the  Stones 
done  for  their  unfortunate  fans 
who  are  too  poor  or  unable  to 
see  a   concert?   They're   taping 


JULIUS  LEST 
SEARCH  FOR  THE  NEW  LAND 


Jagger  adds  some  funk  to  his  voice,  and  the 
Stones  have  suddenly  become  a  group  from 
Tennessee  performing  on  a  street-corner,  com- 
plete with  cars'  horns  honking  in  the  back- 
ground. 

a  performance  for  the  Ed  Sul- 
livan   Show    which   will   prob-  ■■-^^■.■^^^^::^.:::...;.:.,.... 

ably    be   shown    on    November   the    whole    experience    seems   Nickv  HoDkins  rfn 

23.  And  they  are  also  releasing   ^J^^^fi^^^If"^^'^^^^"*   of   last   piano^  placing   here!  TnTsiSI 

—  album,  Let  It  Bleed,  before   ^  ^l  t__"    ; .  ^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^^  a  blaze  of  glory. 


ciuae  Qinereni  versions  OI  Dom    "/-    ^....^^».m^,^^   i,w  jhuiu.    t,auii  gcr  aoijig  a   fine  ioh  n.i     ho^ 

"Honky     Tonk     Women"     and   side  starts  and  ends  with  a  big  The  song  goes  throueh  a  W?f 

'•You  Can't  Always  Get  What   production    number.    The    cuts  changes   It  breaks  down  in  i hi 

You    Want."    The    Stones    get   between    these    outer   numbers  middle  for  a   reallv  ^w  cii 

help  from  Nicky  Hopkins  and   are   filled   with  either   country  tion,  and  finally  rearh*^^.^^ 

Al    Kooper;   and    Mick   Taylor  ?r  blues  numbers  at  different  crescendo  up-temoo  finish       ^ 

holds   his  own   very  nicely  as   tempos  and  mtensities.  The  last  ,.,,     ^  ^  ""is»n. 

--   •                   ....•'            -^          two  Rolling  Stones  albums  fit  "Monkeyr 

into    these    categories,    and    it  The  second   sonc  is  ar^f^i\^^^ 

seems   that   this   is   the   set-up  slf>w    v.i.,oc                 I    another 

the  Stones  (or  their  producer)  ^""^    ^^"^?    "^^"8    bottleneck 

like.  guitar    and     some     interesting 

Let  It  Bleed  starts  out  with  ^^^  effects  on  the  lead  guitar. 
"Just  a  Shout  Away,"  a  song  Then  comes  a  really  fine  rock- 
which  is  very  reminiscent  of  ^^^  song  called  "Monkey  Man." 
"Jumpin'  Jack  Flash."  Follow-  ^^  starts  out  sounding  like  its 
ing  this  .there's  a  slow  blues  going  to  be  a  pleasant  light 
called  "All  My  Love's  in  Vain."  number,  but  it  suddenly 
There's  planty  of  bottleneck  plunges  into  hard  rock  as  the 
guitar,  and  Mick  Jagger  does  a  guitars  start  biting  and  Jagger 
fine  job  with  the  mournful  starts  ripping  the  words  apart, 
lyrics.  By    the     end,     Jagger     almost 

Funk  chokes  ^  every    time    he     says 

"monkey." 


their  new  guitarist. 


"Julius  Lester  has  road-mapped  the  highway  followed 

by  the  Vietnam-Black  Power-Confrontation  generation.  His  book  is 

necessary  to  anyone's  understanding  of  the  60's."— Julian  bono 

In  this  searing  yet  compassionate  work,  the  author  of 

look  Out  Whitey!  Black  Power's  Gon'  Get  Your  Mama!  and  To  Be  a  Slavt 

tells  how  the  poison  in  the  American  soul  has  acted  upon  and 

created  his  own  generation,  black  and  white. 

$4.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
TNE  DIAL  PRESS 


Next  we  are  greeted  with  a 


The  album  ends  with  a  seven 


Hank    William*;-«jtvlnd     v^rcir^n  .      ^  diuum  enas  wiin  a  seven 

"/^M  ^   ^    I  w          T,  ?l^"^^  v^^sion   of  "You   Can't 

of    Honky  Tonk  Women"  com-  Always  Get  What  You  Want," 

plete    with    violin    and   rolling  complete  with  a  full  choral  in- 

guitar.  Jagger  adds  some  funk  troduction      and     Al      Kooper 

to    his    voice     and    the    Sfnn^^Q  helping   on   organ.    The    single 

lo   nis   voice    and    the    Stones  ^^g  g^eat,   but  this  version  is 

have  suddenly  become  a  group  even  better.  Kooper  does  a  fine 

from  Tennessee  performing  on  job  backing   up   on   his  org^an, 

a  street-corner  (complete  with  »?»»>»  proving   my  theory  that 

car     horns     honking     in     the  ff'L.?     ^T\^^    ^^5"".   '"^"• 
backeronnd^  Unfortunately,    he    destroys 

DacKgrouna;.  whatever  talent  he  has  evcry- 

Mick  gets  down  to  business  time  he's  put  up  front. 
a  la  "Stray   Cat  Blues"   with        (Continued  on  Page  6) 


November  11,  1969 


'  ,.,^-<.^.>(<^W*-Sfr-:vX-;-"--'  :y-«yf^'»^^-'-*^'-'<^ 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  James  Roscti  says:  Sculp- 
ture is  a  sculpture  is  a  sculpture  is  a  sculpture. 
You  don't  need  a  botany  textbook  to  appreciate 
a  rose.  Why,  then,  must  you  have  available  all 
the  paraphenalia  (i.e.  much  of  art  history)  to 
react  to  the  painted  steel  structures  presently 
before  the  Rose  Art  Museum? 

This  man  wants  us  to  redefine  a  basic  attitude, 
and  forming  that  new  attiudes  involves  more 
than  the  traditional  intellecttinl  eocperience, 
Rosati  declares.  Historical  associations  with 
anything  natural  —  whether  it  be  tactile  or 
symbolic  —  must  be  discarded. 

Nature  does  not  construct  orange  steel  mon- 
sters. Rosati  can,  and  Rosati  does.  In  essence 
and  in  fact,  he  creates  an  exclusively  man-made 
medium.  He  develops  a  personal  vocabulary 
and  his  definitions  are  even  more  personal.  In 
the  words  of  the  sculptor  "I  want  to  create  my 
own  froms.  I  want  to  CONTROL  the  thing 
from  beginning  to  end." 

This  concept  is  pivotal  to  any  acceptance  of 
Rosati's  work.  He  eocplains  it  further  by  means 
of  an  analogy  to  music.  "The  props  you  use 
here,  even  to  begin  to  learn,  are  not  natural  — 
they  were  already  created.  The  scale  was  al- 
ready created,  the  tools  and  instruments  were 
invented  by  man  and  they're  played  by  man; 
everything  in  music  is  a  purely  man-made  thing. 
Only  in  the  twentieth  century  has  man  begun 
to  create  his  own  forms.  That  structure  you  see 
is  the  note  'A'  to  me,  'B,'  *C.'  I  can  create  a 
motif  with  them." 

The  nature  of  this  "motif"  intrigues  us  and 
then  baffles  its.  One  reason  may  be  that  in  his 
works,  Rosati  attempts  to  express  paradoxes 
within  a  single  statement.  He  will  often  project 
concepts  diametrically  opposed  to  the  response 
wc  anticipate  Superficially  cumbersome,  un- 
wieldly,  and  heavy  vnth  uniform  coloring,  the 
sculpture  Shorepoints  U  violently  provokes 
many  of  our  delicate  sensibilities. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  this  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  artist.  Rosati  maintains  that 
there  is  a  lightness  to  these  works  inspite  of  the 
obvious  physical  qualities  and  even  because  of 

them.  .  ^     -, 

Rosati  is  still  interested  in  movement.  He 
claims,  though,  "1  don't  want  obvious  gesture. 
1  wanted  to  remove  (the  execution  of  the  sculp- 
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ture)  from  the  cerebral  processes,  although  still 
conscious  of  it." 

In  effect,  he  requires  that  you  look  beyond 
the  form:  assymetric  prisms  and  solid  geometric 
arrays  are  not  his  end.  Criticism  of  the  actual 
end,  though,  lies  strictly  with  the  individual. 
He  says,  "1  have  no  particular  message,  no 
philosophy,  no  social  comment."  He  reserves 
the  right  to  dictate  the  means,  however:  "I 
would  like  to  make  a  sculpture  that  you  would 
react  to  the  way  you  react  to  a  tree,  or  to  any 
object  in  nature." 

Thus  James  Rosati  says  that  Rosati's  spon- 
taneity is  Rosati's  responsibility.  He  will  suc- 
ceed or  fail  on  these  terms  —  his  own  terms. 
Failure  and  success  cannot  be  coupled  with 
right  and  wrong.  "I  don't  want  to  be  wrong  or 
right,"  he  says.  "1  jtist  want  to  be.  .  .  ." 

But  it  is  important  to  be  involved  with  the 
man  as  man,  not  only  as  artist.  "When  you 
look  at  (an  artist's)  work  —  that's  him."  In 
this  light,  the  artist's  work  can  never  be  taken, 
he  claims,  as  a  negation  of  man,  and  his  human- 
ity. We  fear  and  condemn  this  possibility  most. 
We  must  trust,  therefore,  that  these  pieces  are 
not  renouncing  man  so  much  as  they  are  rede- 
fining and  eocpanding  him. 

The  following  are  some  excerpts  from  an 
afternoon  conversation  with  James  Rosati  whose 
works  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Rose  Art  Gal- 
lery from  Nov.  16  through  Jan.  7. 

The  Justice:  Would  you  teach  art  in  univer- 
sities any  differently  than  it's  being  taught  to- 
day? 

Rosati:  I  wouldn't  teach  at  all,  because  that's 
like  asking  me,  "Can  you  teach  love?"  No. 
You  do  it,  man.  You  don't  teach  it.  There's 
a  lot  of  information  to  be  learned  though,  and 
if  it's  necessary  to  learn  to  weld  in  stainless 
steel  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  concept,  then 
learn  to  weld  stainless  steel. 

One  thing  the  old  people  don't  understand 
is  that  young  minds  are  formed  so  well  that 
the  only  thing  that's  important  is  to  see  that 
that  mind  is  fulfilled  to  its  capacity.  That 
appetite  is  so  delicate  that  it's  only  going 
to  eat  what  it  wants  to  eat,  so  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  make  things  available  so  that  it 
won't  starve. 

The  Justice:  Is  it  realistic  to  say  that  a  uni- 
versity, like  Brandeis,  can  provide  this?  Isn't  it 
better  for  an  artist  to  embark  on  a  more  in- 
dependent method  in  art? 

Roeati:  I  repeat:  a  young  man  should  go  any- 
where that  expands  his  mind.  This  leads  to  the 
vital  role  of  what  we  know  as  the  creative 
man,  that  is,  any  man  that  leaves  something  in 
this  world  that  was  not  there  before.  For  this 
reason,  of  course,  truly  creative  men,  scientists 
as  well  as  poets  and  artists  are  at  a  premium. 
And,  of  course,  an  individual  cannot  conscien- 
ciously  commit  himself  to  being  one.  You 
can't  teach  creativity.  You  can  teach  a  man 
how  to  be  a  craftsman.  By  going  to  college, 
one  increases  those  strengths  of  the  craft. 
You're  equipping  yourself  with  a  vocabulary, 
and  the  skills  enter  at  this  point. 

The  Justice:  Sculpture,  along  with  other  art 
mediums,  suffers  at  times  from  conservatism. 
Do  you  find  that  traditionalism  is  most  solidly 
based  in  this  country? 

Rosati:  No.  If  anything,  it's  worse  in  Eu- 
rope. Here  in  America,  we've  never  had  a  mul- 


titude of  great  artists.  This  generation  is  the 
first  generation  in  the  history  of  America  that 
has  the  possibility  of  being  inspired  by  its  own 
artists.  For  example,  when  I  was  a  student,  the 
avant-garde  was  Picasso,  Matisse,  Braque — 
across  the  water.  Today,  you  have  a  group  of 
artists  who  were  born  and  bred  here.  In  the 
university  where  you  have  access  to  many  such 
I>oints  of  view,  you  can  expose  a  student  to 
more  than  one  method,  more  than  one  indi- 
vidual style.  And  the  measure  of  success  or 
failure  is  not  necessarily  how  well  you  respond 
to  any  one  individual  technique. 

Anti-Compulsion 

The  worst  thing  I  can  think  of  is  to  set  up 
any  kind  of  an  atmosphere  that  involves  com- 
pulsion: "Take  it  or  out!"  It's  crazy.  The  im- 
portant thing  1^  to  have  something  happen  on 
your  terms — making  something  happen  in  your 
own  structure.  Everyone  has  to  find  out  what 
he  is  capable  of. 

The  same  applies  to  viewing  art.  It's  much 
more  important  for  you  to  be  involved  with 
the  artisl,  as  a  man.  When  you  look  at  his  work 
— that's  him.  It's  not  important  to  know  whether 
he's  impressionistic  or  Bauhaus,  because  a  good 
piece  of  work  doesn't  belong  to  any  school. 
The  individual  participation  is  so  powerful. 
When  you  look  at  a  Cezanne,  goddammit,  you'- 
re looking  at  Paul  Cezanne,  not  the  impres- 
sionist movement.  The  art  critics,  as  you  know, 


The  world  has  loused  art  up  in  gen- 
eral. The  people  who  buy  it,  for 
example,  don't  love  art  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  people  who  do  love 
art  are  usually  the  ones  who  can't 
afford  it. 

mmmmmmmmmmmm 


have  done  more  to  mislead  ....  Like  all  schol- 
ars, they're  recorders;  they  don't  make  it;  they 
photograph  it. 

The  fact  is  that  many  great  artists  have  not 
been  recognized  in  their  own  times.  It  was 
those  few  artist  immediately  around  him  who 
saw  the  greatness.  His  paintings  were  great 
the  day  he  painted  them.  The  dealers  on  57th 
Street  didn't  make  him  great. 

The  world  has  loused  art  up  in  general.  The 
people  who  buy  it,  for  example,  don't  love  art 
for  the  most  part,  and  the  people  who  do  love 
art  are  usually  the  ones  who  can't  afford  it.  The 
people  who  buy  it,  buy  it  for  status  anyway. 
They  buy  the  time  tested  things.  They'll  pay  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  a  Cezanne,  but 
they  don't  pay  for  five  scholarships  for  young 
artists,  coming  up.  You  can't  exact  greatness 
out  of  each  artist,  but  nevertheless  you  have  to 
invest  before  you  can  ever  expect  a  return. 
These  people  in  the  art  world,  they  milk  the 
^amc  of  art,  but  they  don't  put  anytliing  back 
into  it. 


AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Fees  On  Cycles 

All  Type  Ins.  Agency,  Inc. 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

894-2250 


BILL'S  TRADING  POST 

235   NEWTON   STREET,  WALTHAM 

Just  a  little  bit  different 
open  from  1-9 


FUN  WORKING  IN  EUROPE 


Summer  and  Year  Round  JOBS  ABRMD:  Get  paid   meet  P«.^ 
pie,  learn  a  lanfiuaRe,  travel,  enjoy!  f^'n^J?"  "S  Sc^^^ 
than  fifteen  countries.  Foreign  language  "»' «|""i'^'5XD  mag™ 
for  membership  and  34-page  '""'trated  f OBS  ABROAD  m^g^^ 

^"eletrrrVTainr^nd'cutuJefsrUni^^^^^^^^^ 

Yort  N.  yH  Wofit  student  membership  organization. 


COTELLETTO  di  VITELLO 
PARMIGIANO  con  SALZA 
POMMODORO. 

O  CIELO ! 

QUE  BUONO  PRANZO  E 
CON  UNO  PREZZO ! 

Namely,  our 

Veal   Cutlet   Parmesan 

with   Tomato   Sauce. 

A  great  dinner,  still 
only   $3.65   with 
translation   included. 

There's  more  to 
Valle's   than   just 
terrific  steaks  and 
great   lobster. 

VALLE'S,   mia  bella! 


can   be  habit  forming 

NEWTON  —  RTE.  9   •    SAUGUS  —  RTE.  1 
ANDOVER  —  INT.  93    •    BRAINTREE  —  RTE.  3 
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Renfield  Resident  Assaulted 
Assailants  Held  by  Police 

Brandeis  security  police  ap-  ~ 
prehended  late  Saturday  night  freshman  as  his  assailants  were 
.  ,.r  .^i-  tu^  ^«  4U/>  also  charged  wiUi  assault  and 
three  Waltham  youths  on  the  j^^^^^y  ^,^  ^ase  was  ad- 
suspicion  of  forcibly  entering  a  journed  to  enable  the  defend- 
dormitory  room  and  assaulting  ants  to  hire  counsel, 
its  occupant.  Brandeis  has  had  a  "townie" 
According   to   a    report  filed  problem  for  a  number  of  years 

•41    «i      woiH,or>,  r>^u^«   \Ur(*^    ^ow.  WaUliam  youths,  usually 
with  the  Waltham  police,  three    ^^  j^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^j.^^ 

youlhs  walked  into  a  room  in  into  dormitories  and  committed 
Renfield  HjH  at  about  11  p.m.  acts  of  vandalism  such  as 
Saturday     and     attempted     to   ripping  off  public    phones  and 

ca.-.y  away  a  ,«,rtable  r.dio  set.  |?I-u"Lid"e''„'Vr Erector,'' w.^ 
The  occupant  of  the  room  —  a  declined  to  be  identified,  re- 
freshman  —  pursued  them,  vealed  that  Waltham  youth 
When  he  demanded  tliat  they  have,  in  the  past,  carried  off  cx- 
..  ..  4.  ^  «.4^..,«:o.o"  pensive  stereo  equipment,  radio 
return  the  radio,  the     townies  J^^  television  sets,  and  money 

threw  it  on  the  floor,  trampled   from  students'  roonts.  Further, 
it.    and    proceeded    to    beat    Brandeis    students    have    been 

lK?aten  and  robbed  on  several 
occasions  in  Waltham  and  on 
campus. 

Many  students  feel  that  every 
campus  dormitory  is  vulnerable 
to  attacks  similar  to  the  one  in 
Renfield.  They  say  that  Bran- 
deis security  police  are  often 
slow  in  responding  to  emergen- 
cies. But  Officer  Roy  Fusel,  who 
has  worked  at  Brandeis  for  the 


Coyle  and  Landry 


Winning  in  Waltliam 


Ay  Jon  Quint. 


on 

him  up.  Tlie  student  suffered 
severe  bruLses  and  lacerations 
on  his  face.  Before  any  effec- 
tive help  could  arrive,  the 
youths  had  fled  the  scene. 

Soon  thereafter,  Brandeis 
security  men  John  Leonard  and 
Russell  Fisher  issued  an  all- 
point  alert  for  the  three  youths. 
Tliey  also  conducted  an  inten-  past  six  months,  says  that  the 
sive  search  of  Uie  campus,  with  "»ain  reason  why  the  vandali.sm 
..  ...  ,  .4  ,  ^   continues  is  because  students  do 

the  assistance  of  a  witness  who  ^^^  cooperate  with  the  security 
had  glimpsed  the  assailants  mo-  guards  and  the  Waltham  police. 
mentarily  as  they  fled  Renfield.  According  to  Officer  Fusel, 
Withm  an  hour  after  the  search  students  "ignore"  vandalism 
began,  social  officer  Roy  Fusel.  3^^  ^o  not  report  incidents  im- 
also  a  Brandeis  securityman.  ^^ediately.  "A  way  to  cooper- 
apprehended  three  youths  in  3^^ ..  j,^  53^^  -would  be  for 
Shapiro  H^ll.  Officer  Fusel  in-  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  charges  whenever 
itially  held  theni  for  trespassing  ^^^^^^  g^e  apprehended."  In 
and  disturbing  the  peace.  They  ^^^  t.  many  students  have 
were  then  Uken  to  the  Wal-  refused  to  either  make  identifi- 
tham  police  station,  and  later  eations  of  suspects  or  file  formal 
'f^fu^^?.?..^^'^  n^  a  hearing  eharges  for  the  fear  that  the 
at  the  Middlesex  County  Court   ^^townies"    would    retaliate    by 

ii'^^I^rLn'^h'l'^i'J'jfif  n^!;    h'   f^'-ther  violence  and  recrimina 
adjourned  the  case  till  Dec.  o.   a- 

The  three  defendants,  who  were 

In 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  article  was  written  last  Thursday  night.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility  the  results  of  the  election  may  change  in  the  mayoralty  vote.  However  as  of  now  the 
results  as  reported  below  are  still  the  official  ones  .  —^ 

Waltham  has  voted  and  the  vote  was  right.  In  last  Tues- 
day's record  turnout,  the  citizens  chose  Richard  Landry  as 
Mayor  and  as  one  of  its  six  Councillors-at-Large,  Steve  Coyle, 
a  1969  Brandeis  graduate. 

Having  become  resident  expert  of  the  two  men  in  cam- 
paign (cf.  The  Justice,  Oct.  7  and  21)  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
the  resident  expert  of  the  two  men  in  victory.  Therefore,  my 
election  night  saga: 

Waltham  counts  its  votes  officially  at  City  Hall  in  Central 
Square.  The  official  count  method  used  has  the  clerk  reading 
all  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  in  each  precinct  in  no  special 
order    of   precinct.    I    came    in    after    about    half    of    the    18 
precincts  were  counted. 

I  found  among  the  hundred  or  so  observers,  John  Red- 
gate,  nee  of  Public  Affairs,  but  also  a  Herald-Traveler  corre- 
spondent. His  running  totals  showed  Landry  loading  but  not 
by  much,  with  the  gap  dropping.  Since  Landry's  opponent, 
Arthur  Clark,  had  his  campaign  headquarters  nearby  on  Main 
Street,  I  walked  over  and  found  their  unofficial  tallies  com- 
plete and  Clark  the  loser  by  204  votes. 

Dark  By  Clark 

The  scene  wasn't  sweet.  The  betuxed  musicians  were 
sedate  and  the  flow  out  of  the  office  was  steady.  The  posters 
were  already  shredding  under  the  rain  and  feet  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  minutes.  One  woman  sagely  noted:  "Well,  he's  outa 
business,  isn't  he?"  It  looked  that  way,  so  it  was  back  to  City 
Hall. 

When  I  returned  the  count  was  down  to  the  end,  and  it 
was  clear  Landry  had  won.  One  of  Landry's  lieutenants  whom 
I  had  met  on  my  October  foray  into  political  study  was  beam- 
ing. 

While  the  last  precincts  were  being  announced,  the  second 
half  of  the  dynamic  duo  came  in.  Steve  Coyle,  in  white  coat 
and  dark  suit,  entered  the  City  Council  chamber  where  the 
count  was  taking  place,  and  checked  the  tallies.  No  one  had 
really  summed  the  Councillor  races  so  he  could  only  guess 
at  his  strength.  To  the  quick  math  men  he  was  in,  but  prob- 
ably for  the  last  seat  in  the  Council. 

Th*  Lost  Wait 

With  thu  noise  of  the  clerk's  intoning  replaced  by  the 
whirr  of  adding  machines.  Coyle  circulated  and  played  the 
winner.  There  were  plenty  of  handshakes  and  "Howjado 
Steve"    's.    The  pregnant  pause  f<M*  the  official  vote  was  long 


enough  for  the  birth  of  triplets^ 
but  when  the  tallies  were  read 
Coyle  had  amazingly  come  in 
third. 

The  handshakes  were  harder 
with  the  realization  to  many 
that  young  Councillor  Coyle 
was  not  a  lucky  break  candi« 
date,  but  a  real  winner. 

The  tranquillizing  effect  of 
victory  led  Coyle  to  admit  that 
my  earlier  coverage  of  his  cam- 
paign was  not  the  cross  to  bear 
he  had  claimed  it  was.  He  glee- 
fully noted  that  the  four  can- 
didates who  passed  the  article 
around  all  lost. 

Pecuniaries  of  Victory 

After  more  courtesies  to  vot- 
ers   and    the    News-Tribune    it 

was  off  to  Coyle's  Cedarwood 
home  and  a  champagne,  beer, 
and  coke  celebration  with  his 
supporters,  parents,  nine  broth- 
ers and  sisters  and  campaign 
staff. 

So  now  Waltham  has  two 
young  leaders  along  with  five 
incumbent  Councillors-at- 
Large  anJ  several  Ward  Coun- 
cillors. It's  easy  to  predict  the 
fresh  blood  will  mean  a  lot 
more  to  the  city.  The  hard 
fought  campaign  and  well  de- 
served victories  has  given  Wal- 
tham two  vibrant  men  for  at 
least  two  years  starting  Jan.  1. 
We  at  Brandeis  will  be  watch- 
ing as  much  as  the  townspeo- 
ple. However,  we  are  used  to 
new  and  innovative  ideas.  And 
we'll  find  out  how  Waltham  caa 
take  them  soon  enough. 


positively     identified     by     the 

New  Judiciary 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

ly  elected  Faculty  Senate 
Chairman,  refused  to  comment 
on  the  Student  Council  action. 

Student  Council  President 
John  Weingart  said  *'I  think 
eventually  there  is  going  to  be 
MTi  area  of  common  agreement 
that  certain  cases  will  lye  sent 
to    the  student   court.   We   still 


an  interview  with  THE 
JUSTICE,  security  officer  Rus- 
sell Fisher  said  that  if  all  Bran- 
deis guards  were  equipped  with 
two-way  walkie-talkies,  the  al- 
leged ^'communications  gat>" 
between  students  and  security 
would  be  elrminated. 


Marvin  Harris  Speaks 
On  University  Arena 


jEM^e 


(Continued  from  Page  1> 

Senate,    Student    Council,    De- 
partment   Chairmen,    and    the 
School  Councils  prior  to  recom- 
have  to   work  out  a   mutually    mending  eight  names. 

agreeable  P^^^^^^'-^'Jf^.^J.^^"^-       Student  representatives 
hng  cases  of  a  more  serious  na-    ^^^^^  ^^  selected  by  the  Pres- 


ture,  which  the  administration 
will  not  be  williiig  to  refer  to 
the  student  court. 

In 


which  have  been  left  unful- 
filled. There  is  a  material  ba- 
sis for  this  dissatisfaction;  it 
is  not  mystical  or  a  product  ot 
the  generation  gap,  as  is  gen- 
erally thought.  The  students 
recognize  the  facts;  that  they 
By  LISA  TARTIKOFF  have  no  peace  while  a  war  pre. 

Professor  Marvin  Harris,  a  prominent  anthropologist  who  ^^^^'  a"^  they  have  no  free- 
teaches  at  Columbia  University,  spoke  on  the  topic,  "The  Uni-  ^^"^  while  they  are  being  con- 
versity  As  An  Arena  of  Deepening  Ideological  Thought"  last  strained.  Tliey  realize  that 
Thursday,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  devoted  to  the  dis-  ^^^^^  is  a  discrefiancy  between 
section  of  the  university.  ^^e  middle  class  lives  that  they 

Harris,  s|>cakLing  to  a  small  audience  in  Golding  Audito-  ^^^^  ^"*?u^^^  J^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
rium  comprised  mostly  of  professors,  expounded  hu^  theory  fs'a'flenf  as  they ' are^'mrde 
that  the  university  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  value  free  institu-    out  to  l>e." 

tion,   and   should   therefore   be   ■ Harris,   who   took   an   active 

transformed      into     a     place   back  to  his  l>elief  that  univer-    P**^  '"  the  Columbia  upheaval 


a 


ident  from  a  list  of  at  least  six 
names     provided     by     Student 
Council,    under   the    provisions 
separate      interview,   of  the  Dean's  ptoposal. 


Prof.   Lawrence   Fuchs,    Chair 
man  of  the  American  Civiliza- 
tion Department,  said  that  the 
proposal  for  an  all-student  ju- 
diciary    "seems     to     be     very 


that  serves  the  values  mankind 
wishes  to  defend,  preserve,  and 
create.  Harris  said  that  the 
university's  function  should  be 


sities  cannot  be  value  free. 
"The  decision  to  research  one 
area  is  a  decision  not  to  re- 
search   another.    The    dcicision 


The  third  plan  was  approved 

by    the     Faculty     Senate     last   *»  serve  as  a   base  for  middle  to  assign  one  book  is  a  decision 

June,  and  calls  for  a  14  mem-   class    power — to     awaken     the  ^^^t  to  assign  another." 

ber  faculty-administration  com-   middle  cla.ss  to   its  power  po-        Harris,   author  of  the  book. 

,.    .  X    mittee  to  be  designated  jointly   ^     ^.  ,.^.  ,  ..  The    Rise     of    Anthronninvinai 

,ood"    But    he  added    respect    by    the    Dean    and   the    School  lent.al.t.es,  and  expose  the  so-  meory^utUned  the  va°ue*s  he 

■Itv     and     administration     to    fh^  f^        «=  ««»i     avi«v  ^  l  v/.i  ^^^g^   ^^  ^^e    university    as    a  versal    peace,    fraternity     and     . 

tru^   students.    He   stated   that        ..^T^Thur^a.     ,    .rrnnn    af  P^^<^   ^^f"^    ^^^    i'^^^/^^^^.^?^?  equality   of   all   men     freedom    the  daily  lives  of  the  students, 

•^  i-asi    i-niirwiav     a    mrnun    nt    .  .       .  ^       ..«,.  t  .* *..      ^ ,  from    21"^  ^f  the  necessity  of  univer- 


during  the  spring  of  1568, 
noted  that  student  alliance 
with  the  proletariat  follows  an 
ideology  that  is  totally  irrela- 
vant  to  the  social  structure  of 
the  United  States  today.  He 
feels  it  is  more  important  to 
align  with  the  middle  class,  of 
which  the  majority  of  students 
are  a  product,  in  order  to  form 
a  strong  base  of  power. 

In  closing,  Harris  spoke  o€ 
the  necessity  of  making 
knowledge   more  applicable  to 


Last    Thursday,    a    group    of 


ovfi  the  nast  few  years    there  k     I  oc    *  !r^ V'u      ^     ^  free    to     be     pursued.      "That  from    anxiety,     freedom 

anSars  tohavebeenan'"a^^^^^  about  25  students  began  a  cam-  which  interestTscholars  is  that  exploitation,    freedom    of    sex. 

SSrotrusrbetw^n  students  ?o^*?he'ld^oc'777acX  mem  ^^'<^^  ^'^^'^^  ^^^  paid  to  be  and  freedom  from  boredom,  "i 

ind   the  Faculty  and  Adminis-  ber     propoSiT    ke^  ho^^^  interested   in."   he   stated.   The  want  to  answer  the  stickers  on 

tration.   "It  is  time  these  deep  speak^Te^ry  profe^ssor  befor2  exposure      of  _    the      corporate  Pfopes'  cars  that  say  'This  is 


sities  adopting  ideologies  that 
will  coincide  with  the  values 
he  stresses. 


conflicts  are  resolved,"  he  said 
•*I'm  delighted  to  see  a  new 
student  judiciary  being 
formed.  I  am  positive  that 
Brandeis  students  are  capable 
of   governing  themselves." 

A  member  of  Student  Coun- 
cil, who  declined  to  Ix?  identi- 
fied, said  that  though  the  idea 
of    the    student    judiciary    was 


speak  to  every  pr< 

the  meeting  tomorrow. 


Stones 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

The    number   ends    with    the  l>elief      that      the      university 

big   chorus  coming  l>ack   in  as  should  be  a  place  of  "tiie  more 

the    Stones    go    rocking    along  interests   the  better."   He  feels 

•'basically   sound,"    whether   or    into   the   distance   with   Jagger  this  concept  leads  to  "speciali- 

not  "com{>etent  justices"  could    yelling    "Ahhhhhh  —   BABE!"  zation  which  leads  to  fragmen- 

be   found    was  another   matter.    It's  quite  an  impressive  way  to  tation  which  leads  to  more  and 

Eric  Wcxlcr.  a  senior,  said  that   end  an  album.  more  knowledge  about  less  and 

the    principle    involved    in    the        And  this  is  the  new  Rolling  less  which  leads  to  ignorance." 

Stones  album.  It's  a  fine  work  ..^^   ^^^j   ^^aw   priorities," 

)X!H'  ^Lt^^^??^J'J  11^  f.rr?.?f  Harris  explained,   "Not  all   re- 

^^^^^^   ^^  good   when   there   is 


hierarchy    which    controls    the  the   Ur\ited   States — love   it    or 

university,  and  exerts  pressure  leave    it"    with    *'This    is    the 

on  the  faculty  and  administra-  planet  earth — love  it  or  leave 

tion,   leads   to   the   negation   of  it',"    Harris    commented, 

the  notion  of  the  universiy  as  'There  is  no  reason  for  the 

a  neutral  ivory  tower.  affluent    studenU    of    tliis    na- 

Prof.  Harris  struck  down  the  tion     to     l>e     dissatisfied,"    ex- 
plained   Harris,    "there    is    no 


reason  except  for  the  creativo- 
ncss  of  their  minds  and  the 
values   and    ideals     they    hold 


Senate 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Faculty  Senate  Council 
members  (Prof.  Macridis, 
Berko,  Pendleton,  and  Wein- 
grod)  arc  in  agreement  with 
him  on  the  role  of  the  Senate 
in  setting  University  financial 
policy. 


judiciary  proposal  was  a  good 
one  but  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  cases.  "Tlie  Ad- 
ministration," Wexler  said, 
•'cannot   on   one    hand   endorse 


only   the   Stones   can    put   into 

music.  Now  we'll  just  have  to 

wait  around  for  their  television 
the  principle  of  trial  by  jury  special  which  BBC  hasn't 
of  one's  peers  and  on  the  other  shown  yet,  and  for  CJodard's 
hand  reserve  the  right  to  make  One  Plus  One.  And  maybe 
exceptions.  This  is  inconsist-  after  the  Stones  sweep  up  with 
ent."  Joyce  Radiches  and  Mari-  tliis  U.S.  tour,  they'll  have 
anne     Balazs,    both    freshmen,   enough    money    to   come   back  „ 

laid    they    hoped    the    student  again  and  perform  more  times   everything. 
court  would  prove  to  be  "effec-   at   lower   prices   for   all    those        The    drawing    up    of    priori- 
Uve"  in  its  jurisdicUoa.  that  will  adati  \kem  Uhm  tiiae.     ties,   in    Harris's    view,    leads 


a  shortage  of  research  equip- 
ment and  a  struggle  for  usage 
of  hooks.  We  mu.st  realize  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount 
of  research  we  can  conduct, 
but  we  just  do  not  have  enough 
resources  available  to  research 


achieved,   trat 
3ewi?lfi  middle -ch53 
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MORATORIUM  PLANS:    QE  Protesters 


...in  Waltham 


In  Waltham,  starting  Thursday  afternoon,  SMC 
workers  will  distribute  pamphlets.  On  Friday,  a  student 
strike  on  campus  Is  being  planned.  Also,  two  films,  "The 
Turn  of  the  Locust,"  and  "How  did  we  get  into  Vietnam 
and  How  do  we  get  out?"  will  be  shown  continuously 
starting  at  10  a.m.  The  latter  film  deals  with  various 
ftages  of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Viril 

On  Friday  evenini:,  the  Waltham  community  will 
sponsor  a  vifil  at  the  Waltham  Common.  During  the 
course  of  the  day,  Brandeis  students  will  be  going  into 
town  to  talk  with  Waltliam  workers  and  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

The  SMC  has  also  chartered  buses  to  leave  Boston 
for  Washington  on  Thursday  for  the  "Death  March."  The 
inarch  will  begin  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  at  4  a.m. 
Friday  and  will  continue  for  40  hours.  About  40,000 
marchers  are  expected  to  participate  and  each  will  carry 
a  slipp  of  paper  bearing  the  name  of  a  Vietnam  casualty. 
Each  slip  will  be  ultimately  deposited  in  a  coffin  resting 
on  the  Capitol  steps. 

A  faculty  group  has  been  formed  on  campus  by  Prof. 
Lawrence  Grossman,  of  the  Biochemistry  Department,  to 
cooperate  with  Waltham  citizens  in  educating  the  Wal- 
them  populace  about  the  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. "We  must  educate  the  'silent  majority'  that  Mr. 
Nixon  talks  about,"  said  Prof.  Grossman  in  an  interview. 
••The  working  man  .  .  .  may  be  worrying  about  the  war 
for  completely  different  reasons  (than  the  students),  of 
he  may  not  be  worrying  enough." 

The  faculty  group  has  divided  its  task  force  into 
three:  one  section  will  research  and  publish  facts  about 
the  Vietnam  conflict;  another  will  sponsor  speakers  (in- 
cluding sonie  from  the  faculty);  and  a  third  will  make 
contacts  with,  various  religious  bodies  in  Waltham  and 
engage  them  in  discussions.  The  faculty  group  wants 
Brandeis  students  to  participate  in  their  efforts. 

Marchers  who  would  like  to  be  housed  in  a  home 
that  observes  Jewish  dietary  laws  and /or  the  Sabbath 
during  their  stay  in  Washington,  should  contact  Rabbi 
Ajcelrad. 


•   •• 


in  Washington 


,  ^  .  - «   -—  - 


jnent  policy  in  the  streets,  they  have  been  informed  by  the 
Justice  Department  that  parade  permits  won't  be  granted 
for  part  of  the  march. 

According  to  Ron  Young,  project  director  for  the 
march,  Justice  Department  officials  are  refusing  to  grant 
permits  for  the  first  leg  of  the  march,  from  the  Capitol 
mall  up  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  to  the  White  House.  He  said 
the  officials  continue  to  question  the  need  for  any  demon- 
stration, and  negotiations  have  completely  "broken  down." 
Stewart  Meucham,  one  of  six  Mobilization  co-chair- 
men, said  he  still  expects  the  permits  to  be  granted  since, 
"The  people  have  the  constitutional  right  of  free  assembly." 
Promising  that  the  Mobilization  isn't  about  to  make  a  back 
room  deal  that  would  steer  the  march  away  from  the 
White  House,  he  strongly  hinted  it  would  proceed  there 
even  if  the  appropriate  permits  were  not  available. 

Meacham  was  moderator  of  a  Mobilization  press  con- 
ference the  day  after  Nixon's  speech  in  which  a  panel  com- 
posed of  John  Bennett,  president  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary;  George  Kahin,  a  Cornell  professor;  Paul  Lau- 
ter,  national  director  of  Resis;  Jonathan  Mirsky,  a  Dart- 
mouth professor;  and  Henry  Niles,  director  of  Business- 
men for  Peace,  was  presented. 

Lauter  said  increasing  militance  in  the  protest  move- 
ment is  inevitable.  Describing  the  mood  of  the  country  to- 
day as  comparable  to  that  existing  just  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  he  cited  the  burning  and  seizure  of  draft  board  hies 
and  the  recent  violent  actions  in  Chicago  by  the  SDS 
Weathermen  as  evidence  of  the  movement  s  escalation. 

Bennett  said  of  the  speech:  "He  (Nixon)  gave  us  no 
concession  at  all.  He  talked  a  lot  about  peace,  about  a  just 
peace.  But  he  gave  us  a  program  for  continuation  of  an 
unjust  war.  .  .  If  you  think  the  war  is  just  awkward,  then 
it  IS  sufficient  to  try  to  lower  U.  S.  troop  casualties;  but  if 
you  think  it  is  immoral  ...  the  fighting  must  end." 

Mirsky  said  it  was  "presumptuous  and  vulgar  of 
Nixon  to  cite  an  example  ot  an  alleged  Vict  Cong  atrocity 
in  the  city  of  Hue  and  call  it  a  bloodbath,  when  the  U.  S. . 
has  killed,  according  to  conservative  estimates,  over  a  half- 
million  Vietnamese  in  four  years.  "Nixon  has  tied  himself 
to  an  albatross,"  Mirsky  said.  v.     .  41,     ^     km 

In  response  to  reporters'  questions  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  violence  occurring  Nov.  15,  Meacham  said  the  em- 
phasis in  all  steering  committee  meetings  has  been  on  a 
^Dcacef  ul  legal"  event  with  numerous  parade  marshals  to 
keep  things  orderly.  But  he  added  that  the  Mobilization 
has  no  control  over  what  will  happen  just  after  the  march 
Various  radical  groups,  includmg  the  Yippies,  B'^^cK 
Panthers,  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  H,  Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism  and  the  newly-formed  Mad 
Dog"  caucus  of  SDS,  are  said  to  be  planning  a  nulitant 
"rei  flac"  march  within  the  main  march,  which  will 
ireer  from  the  great  mass  of  people  at  5  p.m.  Saturday  for 
Tdem^^tration  in  front  of  the  Justice  Department.  The 
theme  will  be  to  stop  the  Conspiracy  trial  jn.^J'f  W'.,  ^ 
The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  held  a  similar 
press  conference  the  day  after  the  speech.  But  it  was 
Siore  moderate.  All  along.  Moratorium  leaders  have^en 

demanding  an  immediate  troop  ,^'^^J^^^^^'J^"l*^^u  '^ 
time  onlv  bv  logistical  consideration.  But  Nov.  4,  there 
wTre  h^nts  that  the  Moratorium's,  line  has  changed  from 
peace  now  to  peace  on  a  definite  timetable. 

A  panel  of  experts  on  Vietnam  was  presented  at  the 
conference  and  they  issued  a  statement  endorsing  the 
p?SS  for  disenga^gement  offered  by  Senators  Kennedy 

Goodell,    and    McGovern.    and   ^«.^"^f .  ^^^^^^^^^.f.^i^^ee" 
Clark  Clifford    as  v  able  alternatives  to  Nixon  s     peace 
plan   Kennedy  and  Clifford  have  asked  for  Nixon  to  adopt 
a  gradual  timetable  for  withdrawal. 

••TtTo  President  implies  that  any  alternative  to  his 
policy  would  be  unpatriotic."  said  Sam  Brown,  nationa 
Slora'IoJ^um  spokesman.  "We  have  a  .^^^^^^7-"^/^^"/^^^ 
patriotism.  We  believe  that  ^he .  ^^^1".  ?f  Jj^'  ti^nt  to 
Sources  in  Vietnam  serves  no  national  interest  -  ^"^^  ^9 
the  contxary.  it  damages  our  position  m  the  world  and 
distracts  us  from  construcUve  work  at  home. 


students  challenged  the  recruit- 
er on  key  labor  issues.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  crossed  picket 
lines.  "I  must  report  to  work." 
He  explained  to  the  group  of 
protestors  that  "as  an  experi- 
mctital  physicist  working  on 
abstract  problems."  he  does  not 
get  involved  with  labor  prob- 
lems. 

General  Electric  is  also  ex- 
ploiting its  American  work- 
ers, according  to  SDS.  A  pro- 
testor asked  the  recruiter  to 
comment  on  the  average  an- 
nual wage  at  GE  oi  $6,500, 
"when  the  U.  S.  government 
says  it  takes  $10,000  a  year  for 
a  family  of  four  to  live  com- 
fortably." 

"I  cannot  comment  on  these 
figures,"    the   recruiter  said. 

B  &  G  Workers 

"Brandeis's  treatment  of  its 
workers  is  just  as  bad  as  GE's," 
reads  an  SDS  leaflet  distri- 
buted for  the  GE  protest.  The 
group  claims  that  Clean-Brite 
(contracted)  workers  are  get- 
ting paid  less  than  the  regular 
Buildings  and  Grounds  work- 
ers. 

In  addition  to  exploiting 
Clean-Brite  workers,  Brandeis 
has  been  pressuring  its  higher 
paid  regular  workers  into  quit- 
ting, according  to  SDS.  Sav- 
ings have  gone  into  TV  sets 
and  other  recreational  facili- 
ties to  bribe  the  students  into 
accepting  this  exploitation, 
they  say. 

An  SDS  organized  group  of 
thirty  students  marched  into 
Vice  President  for  Student  Af- 
fairs David  Squire's  office 
Thursday  morning  and  con- 
fronted him  with  this  issue. 
After  the  meeting,  Squire  pre- 
sented the  administration's  side 
to  The  Justice.  First,  he  in- 
sisted that  Clean-Brite  work- 
ers are  paid  the  same  wages 
OS    regular     workers.      Clean- 


Brite  custodians  are  paid  $2.50 
per  hour  and  Brandeis  custo- 
dians are  paid  $2.49.  Clean- 
Brite  maids  are  paid  $2.15  and 
Brandeis  maids  are  paid 
slightly  less. 

Money  is  being  saved,  how- 
ever, by  the  use  of  contract 
cleaning.  Nevertheless.  Squire 
said  that  the  savings  come  from 
expenses  other  than  labor.  A 
large  business  such  as  Clean- 
Brite  buys  operating  supplies 
in  bulk  quantities  at  reduced 
costs.  Money  is  also  saved  by 
the  elimination  of  payroll  prep- 
aration. "We  are  just  not  as 
efficient  in  running  basic  op- 
erations as  a  business,"  Squire 
said. 


€ox 


tivity  in  militant  action,  Cox 
cites  a  draft  refuser  who  turn- 
e  dthe  occasion  of  his  refusal 
into  a  "miniature  be-in"  with 
flowers,  balloons,  music  and 
festive  food. 

His  message  is  that  we  must 
say  "no"  to  those  things  which 
warrant  it,  but  that  "In  say 
ing  "yes"  along  with  our  "no" 
we  define  the  world  we  want 
"in  the  face  of  the  world  that 
insults  it." 

The  Feast  of  Fools  has  much 
more  in  it  than  an  analysis  of 
the  youth  movement.  Cox  dis- 
cusses quite  lucidly  the  various 
modern  schools  of  theology, 
dissects  them  and  comes  up 
with  a  "tehology  of  juxtapo- 
sition" which  incorporates  the 
best  parts  of  all  the  schools. 
This  is  a  book  which  I  am 
sure,  will  be  read  with  respect 
by  theologians  ,but  it  is  also 
one  which  need  not  be  ap- 
proached with  fear  by  the  no- 
vice in  the  field. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
Harvey  Cox  says,  "If  God  re- 
turns we  may  have  to  meet 
him  first  in  the  dance  before 
we  can  define  him  in  the  doc- 
trine." The  Feast  of  Fools  is 
dance  and  doctrine  both. 


Students  Join 
Grape  Boycott 


By    MERRYL    GIBBS 

Brandeis  students  are  join- 
ing the  grape  boycott  move- 
ment. Last  Tuesday  a  meeting 
was  held  for  students  wLshing 
to  support  the  long-standing 
strike  of  the  California  grape 
pickers.  About  50  students 
saw  the  film  Decision  at  De- 
lano which  explained  the  ori- 
gins of  the  strike  and  showed 
some  of  the  reasons  for  it« 
continuance. 

After  the  film  Francisco 
Rodriguez,  a  representative  of 
the  United  Farm  Workers, 
spoke.  Mr.  Rodriguez  is  co- 
ordinating the  boycott  efforts 
in  the  Boston  area.  He  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  strike  is  a  vi- 
tal thing  for  the  grape  pick- 
ers, who  feel  that  they  are 
"striking  for  their  lives."  He 
spoke  of  bad  living  condi- 
tions, impossibly  low  wages, 
and  lack  of  educaticHial  oppor- 
tunities for  the  workers,  giving 
examples  from  his  own  exper- 
ience. 

The  meeting  then  went  •■ 
to  consider  ways  in  which 
Brandeis  students  could  sup- 
port the  strike.  Picketing  is 
presently  going  on  in  front  of 
stores  in  the  Boston  area  sell- 
ing California  grapes,  and 
Rodriguez  said  that  students 
are  needed  to  picket  stores  in 
and  around  Waltham.  It  was 
decided  that  cars  wouW  leave, 
probably  from  the  mail  room, 
every  weekday  at  3:00  p  m. 
and  at  noon  on  weekends,  to 
take  people  to  picket.  Rodri- 
guez then  mentioned  that  the 
strikers  need  money  to  live  on 
and  that  contributions  are  ap- 
preciated. Several  students  al- 
so offered  to  sell  calendars  on 
campus  in  support  of  the 
strike. 


WOULD  YOU  EVER  DARE 
TRY  TWO  WHOPPERS? 


WE'VC  KNOWN  INDIVIDUALS 
WHO  TRIED  TWO  WHOPPERS. 
MANY  SUCCEEDED  WHILE 
OTHERS  FAILED.  THAT'S  BE- 
CAUSE OUR  WALL-TO-WALL 
BURGERS  ARE  "MAN  SIZE" 
...  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  FOR 
ONLY  59c.  IF  YOU'VE  GOT 
THE  STRENGTH  OF  2,  THEN 
TRY  TWO  ...  AT  LEAST  TRY 
ONE. 

BRING  THE   FAMILY 
HAVE   A    BALLI 


■ 
■ 


FREE  FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  of 

BURGER   KING 

Offer  Expires  Nov.  25,  1969.   Void  Where  Prohibited. 


HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 

ttl  MOODY  STREET,   WALTHAM 
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THE     JUSTICE 


November  11,  1969 


Quarter  BC  Coal 


Judge: 


In  the  Mood' 


On  Leaving 


Rick  Horowitz. 


By  BOB  GREENE 

ThA  T.iHtf«-<j  battled  Boston  College  to  a  1-1   tie  on  a  soggy  Gordon  Field  last  Wednesday. 

V^nito  iho  cold  and   rain  fcSth  teams  played  incited,  ignited  ball  throughout  the  match. 

Upon  ?^e  preUminar'J,  agreement  of  both  coaches  the  game  was  shortened  from  88  to  80  minutes 

•""*  Srlndds  llfore'^'filS'^of fsTond  period  goal  by  right  wing  Gabe  Eichler  who  sliced  a 
roninJv^li  Ls^the  iSbile  goalie  into  the  left  side  of  the  net.  With  deep  puddles,  thick  mud, 
wd  sfip^iy'^rasS  ab^Xnt  if         immediate  goal  areas,  both  goalies  found  quick  movements 

•''""Boilon'cirgelam  in  the  fourth   period,   persistently   pushing  the   ball 

into  Brfndeis  territofy!  They  tied  the  score  on  a  long  kick  which  was  deflected  in  front,  past  the 

^"**  TheSed  p7ay^onSth\^  climaxed  late  in  the  fourth  period  with  a  near  riot.  Senior 
Haile  Men^kerios  playing  his  last  soccer  game  for  Brandeis.  slipped  into  a  congregation  of  Bos- 
ton CoUegrfanl'^  while  running  hard  for  a  loose  ball  near  the  sideline  A  trench- 
coated  splctator  fell  upon  the  sprawled  Menkerios.  Interpreting  the  scuffle  as  a  call  to  arms, 
seve^l  playfrs  fr^^^^  teams  joined  the  fray.  Notable  in  this  altercation  was  De  Suderow, 
T^l  a^^so^n^ded  a  great  soccer  career  for  Brandeis  on  Wednesday^Peacewas^^^^^^^^^ 

College  player  ejected  from  the 
game. 

Disappointing   Year 


Intramural  Basketball  Rosters 


Intramural  basketball  rosters 
must  be  submitted  by  Novem- 
ber 21.  League  preference  (A, 
B  or  C-League),  and  a  list  of 
names  plus  the  phone  numbers 
of  the  team  captains  should  be 
included.  Forms  can  be  picked 
up  from  Coach  Hughes  or 
Coach  Flumere  at  the  Athletic 
Department  Office. 

Games  this  year  will  again 
be     played     on     Monday     and 


Wednesday  nights  with  the  sea- 
son scheduled  to  commence  on 
December  1.  Coach  Flumere 
hopes  to  increase  the  number 
of  games  by  having  the  C- 
League  play  at  6  o'clock,  with 
an  increased  number  of  A  and 
B-League  games  occurring  at  7, 
8  and  9  o'clock.  There  Ls  a  pos- 
sibility that  some  Thursday 
nights  will  also  be  able  to  be 
used  for  games. 


Lyons  Wins  X-Country  Finale 
Harriers  Have  9-7  Dual  Season 

^  By  WARREN  HENRY  SOIFFER 

The  cross-country  team  ended  a  successful  season  by  finish- 
ing second  to  M.I.T.  but  ahead  of  B.U.  on  Tuesday,  November 

Gary  Lyons,  a  freshman  with  outstanding  national  poten- 
tial, won  the  meet  on  the  five  mile  course  at  Franklin  Park 
with  an  excellent  26:13  time  in  the  rain.  Svein  Aass  also  per- 
formed well  by  coming  in  fifth.  ,  «     , 
The  final  scores  were  M.I.T.  28;  Brandeis  46;  and  Boston 

University   51.   Against   their 

toughest  schedule  of  dual 
meets  ever,  the  harriers  com- 
piled a  creditable  9-7  record. 
Considering  that  there  are  five 
freshmen  and  one  sophomore 
on  the  team,  its  future  appears 
quite  bright. 

Lyons  led  the  freshman 
members  of  the  team  in  the 
Greater  Boston  Area  Cross 
Country  Meet  on  October  28 
and  the  Easterns  on  October 
31. 

He  came  in  eighth  in  the  first 
meet  with  a  3.1  mile*  time  of 
16:24  and  third  in  the  second 
meet  with  a  time  of  16:13. 
Tom  Minton  was  the  second 
Brandeis  runner  in  both  these 
meets,  finishing  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fourth.  Minton  was 
limited  in  the  final  meet  of  the 


FREEBIES 

All  members  of  the  facul- 
ty, administration  and  staff 
may  receive  a  free  season 
pass  to  home  basketball 
games  at  Shapiro  Athletic 
Center  by  phoning  or  writ- 
ing the  Athletic  Department. 

Brandeis  students  may 
use  their  I.D.  cards  for  ad- 
mission. 

The  first  game  of  the  sea- 
son will  be  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 2  when  Brandeis  will 
play  Clark  University  at 
8:00  p.m.  at  home. 

For  passes,  please  phone 
extensions  262,  469,  or  691. 


The  tie  gave  Brandeis  a  final 
record  of  2-7-3.  Obviously  it 
was  far  from  a  successful  sea- 
son. Several  injuries  to  key 
players  left  the  team  short- 
handed  for  most  of  the  games. 

Since  the  composition  of  the 
team  continually  changed,  it 
proved  difficult  to  practice  and 
play  with  a  full  eleven  -  man 
potential.  Practice  sessions  were 
frequently  cut  anyway. 

Coach  Allen  Grayson  com- 
pleted his  third  season  as  coach 
for  the  Judges.  His  overall  per- 
centage stands  at  .500  (14-14), 
a  fine  record  considering  the  in- 
formal and  unaggressive  means 
by  which  the  team  is  assembled. 
Most  of  the  players  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Wlen  or  some 
other  exchange  program.  The 
others  are  American  boys,  less 
experienced  than  the  foreign 
players,  who  willingly  sacrifice 
time  from  academic  and  social 
pursuits  to  learn,  practice,  and 
finally  play  the  game.  In  gen- 
eral, Brandeis  does  produce 
good  soccer  teams  considering 
the  lack  of  recruitment  and  the 
strong  intellectual  bent  of  the 
school. 

Coach  Grayson  and  the  rest 
of  the  squad  look  forward  to  a 
better  season  next  year.  They 
hope  to  replace  the  graduating 
seniors  on  the  team:  Menkerios, 
Suderow,  Lederman,  de  San- 
tolis,  Noah  and  Savran. 


It's  different  in  the  pros. 

In  the  pros,  you  join  and  learn,  reach  your  prime,  play 
well  past  it.  Finally,  when  you  can't  play  both  ends  of  the  court 
for  10  minutes  without  your  knees  turning  to  jelly,  you  call  it 
a  career. 

Some  players  never  quite  manage  to  have  a  prime  or 
anything  that  can  be  reasonably  compared  with  one.  Three 
seasons  as  a  "promising  newcomer,"  four  more  as  ''greater  depth 
for  the  late  season  surge,"  finally  another  year  or  two  as  "also 
included  in  the  deal."  He  plays  on  memory,  and  there  is  pre- 
cious little  to  remember. 

Bill  Russell  can  quit  at  the  top.  He  is,  after  all,  Bill  Rus- 
sell, who  has  always  had  more  class  than  all  of  Johnny  Most's 
thir'teen-nine-oh-nine  who  jammed  the  Garden  to  watch  Rus- 
sell play  games 

He  never  did  anything  that  was  unnecessary;  people 
choked  on  shots  when  he  looked  at  them.  There  was  no  need 
to  block  the  shots,  except  psychologically.  There  was  no  need 
to  play  anymore  either,  after  last  season.  He  had  done  it  all, 
and  finishing  a  job,  was  through  with  it.  Russell  never  did 
the  unnecessary,  in  playing  the  game,  or  leaving  it.  Nobody 
else  was  as  lucky. 

It's  different  in  the  colleges.  Ballplayers  run  on  a  differ- 
ent timetable  there.  For  some.  Alma  U.  is  a  way-station,  a 
training  ground  for  the  big  move  into  the  money  game.  And 
despite  the  ardent  wishes  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  m 
Boise  and  Battle  Creek,  there 
aren't  enough  pro  teams  to  go 
around. 

For  most  college  players, 
then,  the  rules  are  different 
from  Big  Time.  They've  got 
X  years  remaining  when  they 
start,  and  X  years  later,  they're 
through.  No  reprieves,  no  ex- 
tensions. Goodbye. 

The  gnawing  part  comes 
with  the  realization  that  most 
of  these  people  are  cut  down 
on  the  way  up  the  hill,  no  mo- 
mentum-roll to  retirement  for  ,  .  ,  ,  .u 
them.  They  are  still  improving,  these  no-professionals,  and  then 
it's  ail  over.  They  are  "formers,"  "ex-es." 

Tom  Haggerty  is  a  former  Brandeis  center.  There  is,  at 
present,  no  current  Brandeis  center.  Tommy  entered  the  school 
in  1965  at  6  ft.  9  in.  A  short  6  ft.  9  in.,  who  didn't  jump  as 
high  as  6  ft.  9  in.  "should,"  who  couldn't  dribble  as  well  as  6  ft. 
2  in  He  worked  hard.  He  graduated  at  6  ft.  11  in.  (those  two 
inches  of  all  the  improvements,  due  not  to  hard  work,  but  to 
never-'say-die  genes),  and  when  he  graduated,  he  had  worked 
things  so  that,  by  the  time  he  scored  his  1000th  point,  he  could 
hold  onto  the  souvenir  ball  they  gave  him  at  halftime.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  ballplayer,  school  record-holder  in  rebounds  and  field 
goal  percentage  and  he  was  still  improving.  ,  .  ,    , 

He  was  selected  for  a  College  All-Star  team  which  toured 
Europe  this  summer  to  a  16-2  tempo.  The  summer  ended,  as 
summers  do,  and  the  fun  ended,  as  fun  perhaps  should  not. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  Brandeis  basketball  team  1969-70. 
"All  of  a  sudden,  we've  become  a  small,  scrappy  team."  Bruce 
Singal  talking,  and  at  6  ft.  4  in.,  one  of  the  varsity's  big  men. 
Strange  but  the  big  men  on  the  team  don't  look  bigger  this 
year  with  the  absence  of  Haggerty.  Rather,  they  seem  a  bit 
smaller  when  measured  against  the  new  duties  they're  going  to 
have  to  assume.  One  gets  accustomed  to  certain  things  m  cer- 
tain places.  The  old  order  changes.  Singal:  "It  should  be  fun. 


Football 


limitea  in  me  nnai  meei.  ol  me 
"    A   contingent   of  New   York   y^gj.  yyy  ^y^q  a^    Bob  Sparrow 


Jet  fans,  incensed  at  the  dese 
oration  of  the  holy  Shea  Sta- 
dium turf  by  a  rioting  mob 
sometime  last  month,  are  pre- 


came     in     six     places     behind 
Minton  in  each  meet. 

someiime  last  muntu,  o^v,  h*^  The  team  as  a  whole  did  not 
paring  to  retaliate  by  invading  do  as  well  in  these  area-wide 
Brandeis'  own  Gordon  Field,  meets  as  it  has  done  in  dual 
Jet  fanatics,  by  ordering  the  and  triangular  meets  during 
weatherman  to  soften  up  the  the  season.  The  harriers  ended 
field  have  caused  the  last  five  up  fifth  in  the  Greater  Boston 
days  of  intramural  football  to  Area  Meet  and  finished  eighth 
be  cancelled.  in  the  Easterns. 

Counting    on    the    soggy, 

swampy,  soaking  state  of  the 
field  to  provide  numerous  sec- 
tions of  the  turf  for  them  to 
hurl  at  Tom  Seaver,  an  al- 
leged ringleader  of  the  mob, 
on  opening  day  April  1,  they 
plan  to  seize  Gordon  Field  at 
4:00  p.m.  on  the  next  sunny 
day.  Reinforced  with  flasks 
containing  Johnny  Walker 
Red,  the  brave  band  of  Jet 
fans  plan  to  challenge  all  A- 
League  football  players,  plus 
Mr.  Hughes,  to  a  vicious  game 
of  tackle  (football). 

No  equipment   ...   No   ref- 
erees ...  No  lights  .  .  . 


EUROPE  CAN  PAY 

Next  Summer 

Longuoge  Studies 

with 

Summer  Employment 

Booklet  ond  Applicotion  $2 

COLLEGE  CAREER 

COUNSELORS 

P.O.  BoK  221 

Brookline,  Mou.  02146 


Headquarters 

•  BELL  BOTTOMS 
$498 

•  BOOTS 

•  LEVIS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  ARMY  FIELD 
JACKETS  $5.98 

•  TURTLENECK 

JERSEYS  $2.98 

•  BLUE   CHAMBRAY 

SHIRTS  $1.98 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433  Moss.  Are. 
Cenfrol  Squore,  Combridge 


Homiiton 

Elgin 

Gruen 

Zodioc 

Goron 
Jules  Jurgenson 

Benrus 
Wittnouer 

Vulcoin 

Mcn'i  ond 

Lodies'  Models 


SHERRY'S 
JEWELERS 


446  MOODY  ST. 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 


Store  Hours: 
:30to  5:30  P.M. 

doily 
Wed.  ond  Fri. 
:30  to9:30  P.M. 


All 

MEN'S 

JEWELRY 

1/2    PRICE 


ALL 

CHARMS 

Sterling,  Gold 

or  Gold-Filled 

1/2    PRICE 


Band 


s 


IgS 


igs 


Wedding 

Men's  Rill 

Ladies'  Rin 

Charms 

Earrings 

Bracelets 

Pendants 

Cuff-Links 

Tie-Tacks 

Ctdlurcd  Pearls 

Speidel  Twist-O-Fl 

Charm  Bracelets 

Rosaries 

Crosses,  Lockets 

Pierced  Earrings 


Men's  ond 

Ladies' 

Genuine 

LEATHER 

WALLETS 

Reg.  Now 

$5.00        $2.44 

TRAVEL 

ALARM 

CLOCKS 

Foctory 

Guoronteed 

Reg.  Now 

$9.95        $4.99 


ON  EVERYTHING 
IN  THE  STORE 

USE  OUR  LAY-AWAY  PLAN  UNTIL  CHRISTMAS 
CHRISTMAS  IS  ONLY  8  WEEKS  AWAY 


ex 


This  Sole  is  our  way  of  saying  "Thank  You"  for 
your  years  of  loyalty  and  patronage.  We  want  you 
to  take  advantage  of  these  low,  low  prices  that  hap- 
pens only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

*  Many  Items  Reduced  Up  to  50% 


ty..^  i.'5  "T^  ^  "^ 


am  ovoNoblo  for  tlio 
SSB  Thonksglvtoa  but  to  New  YoHi. 
Th«  b«i^  •  Greyhound  chorter,  wiH 
loovo  from  campus  at  1:00  p.m.  •« 
Wed.,  Nor.  26  and  go  to  the  Port 
Authority  termlnol.  It  will  leove  from 
the  Port  Authority  ot  1:00  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  ttovember  30  ond  come  bock 
directly  to  campus.  Round  trip  cost 
is  $13.00  —  Reservotions  con  be 
mode  ot  the  SSB  booth. 


The  Pre-Med  Society  Is  sponsoring 
o  dinner  with  the  Faculty  Recommen- 
dation Committee  ot  the  Faculty 
Center,  Tues.  Dec.  9.  Sherry  hour  at 
5:30,  with  dinner  following.  Interested 
Students  should  sign  up  in  dining 
halls. 


THE  STUDENT  URBAN 
STUDIES  COMMITTEE 
would    like   to    Invite   everyone    inter- 
ested  to   its   first   lecture  in   a    series 

of  mony 

DR.  STEVEN  MILLER,  Associote  Deon 

of     Urban    Affairs    Horvord     Medical 

School 

will  speak  o« 

The  Orgonizotionol  and   Institutionol 

response     to     community      problems" 

Tuesday,  November  18th  at  4:00 

Schwartz  106 


Gory  Soucie  Executive  Director  of 
th«  Friends  of  the  Eorfh,  will  speak 
on  "The  Politics  of  Pollution  ond 
Preservotion"  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Sierro  Ciub  in  the  MIT  Student  Center 
at  8:00  Thursday  night.  Everyone  in- 
terested is  welcome  to  attend. 
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University  Backs 
Integration  In 
Construction  Crew 

By  PRANAY  GUPTE 

Brandeis  Faculty  unanimou.sly  endorsed  Wednesday 
the  University's  actions  in  attempting  to  remedy  discrim- 
ination against  minority  groups  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  on  campus  and  at  other  universities. 

As  part  of  its  effort  to  alleviate  discrimination,  Bran- 
deis has  been  participating  in  a  consortium  with  Tufts, 
MIT,  Northeastern  and  Boston  University.  The  purpc^se  of 
thus  consortium  is  to  initiate  negotiations  for  an  agree- 
ment among  universities,  contractors,  and  trade  unions  for 
training  and  hiring  minority  workers. 

The  University  has  also  created  a  "Contract  Compli- 


400  Students  Join 
Washington  March 

^  ance  Committee"  which  will  report  to  the  President  the 

WASHINGTON   Nearly   300,000   young  progress  made  with   respect  to  the  number  of   minority 

people  from  all  over  the  country  gathered  here  group  workers  on  the  Usdan 

♦u:.  „,««i,««^  f«  r.r•^^^a^  ..rh^f  iun^r  r^aii  an  "inn.  gj^u(ient  Ccntcr  projcct. 

Student  Council  is  further 


'im- 


this  weekend  to  protest  what  they  call  an 
moral"  and  "unjustified"  war  in  Vietnam. 

The    weekend    activities    held    here   and    in  j             *      •   !_*                       i 

San  Francisco,  were  part  of  a  nationwide  p^ace  ^^X^^""3|,^e^,"alfoncer^nX?u 

movement  known  as  the  "Moratorium"  on  war.  ^^^  fL   a   olrmanent  foru^^ 

The  Washington  events  began  late  Friday  with  ^^^^^fj^^  of  ^rfpTesentatives  ^£ 

a  "March  Agam.st  Death."   led  by  such   noted  student    Council,    the    Faculty 

i"ti-war  critiw  as  Dr   Benjamin  Spock  and  the  s^^3^         ^^^      campus      news- 

^^^^^^"■■' - Rev.  Wilham  Sloane  Coffin,  of  Yale  University.  ^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^  f^^^^  ^^^  ^old 

Prote^ers  at  Washington  March  and  Peace  Rally    ^j^^J:'!"^    ^^T    ^^^'"^t*"    National    Cemetery  discussions     on    crucial     is.sues 

40.000    marchers    walked    in    single    file    along  related   to  campus  life.   If  this 

Constitution  and   Pennsylvania  proposal    is    approved,    among 

Avenues.  t^g    fi^st    items    on    its    agenda 

Each  marcher  carried  a  plac-  y^m   ly^  the   issue   of  construc- 

ard  or  sijfii   bearing  the   name  tjon      industry      di.'^crimination 

of  an   American   soldier   killed  against  minority  groups. 

in    Vietnam    or    a    Vietnamese  j^  the  meantime,  hiring  prac- 

village   destroyed   in   the    war.  tices   of    construction    firms   in 

As    the    procession    passed    the  general,    and    the    Volpe    Con- 

Whibe     House,     each     marcher  struction  Company,  of  Majden, 

shouted  the  name  on  his  plac-  Mass.,    in   particular,  came   un- 

ard.   The   march    ended   at   the  der    sharp   criticism   from   sey- 

Capitol     where     the     placards  eral   members  of  the  Adminis- 

wero  dropped  into  12  unpaint-  tration  and  the  Brandeis  Airo- 

ed  coffins,  made  from  plywood.  American  Society. 

(Continued   on  Page   3)  (Continued  on  Page   6> 


Faculty  Approves 
Restructured  EPC 

By  RICHARD  GALANT 

Four  elected  student  representatives  will  sit  on  the  newly 
revised  Educational  Policy  Committee,  which  received  prelim- 
inary faculty  approval  last  Wednesday. 

The  new  EPC  will  replace  the  Faculty  EPC,  wliich  is  com- 
prised of  27  faculty  members  and  several  administrators.  The 
committee's  function,  to  consider  and  propose  to  the  faculty 
changes  in  all  aspects  of  the  educational  system  at  Brandeis,  will 
remain  the  same. 


Snack  Bar 
Changes  Announced 

Vice  -  President  David 
Squire  aanounced  yesterday 
several  changes  in  snack  bar 
service,  including  the  re- 
opening of  Sherman  snack 
bar. 

Effective  December  1, 
Sherman  will  be  open  9  to 
11  p.m.  every  evening  ex- 
cept Friday.  Kutz  snack  bar 
will  be  open  9  to  11  p.m. 
every  night  except  Satur- 
day. No  grilled  foods  will 
be  available  at  Sherman. 

Squire  said  that  he 
reached  the  decision  to 
change  the  service  after 
consultation  with  Director 
af  Dining  Services  Norman 
Grimm  and  members  of  the 
Massell  Quad  Council.  At  the 
present  time,  Kutz  snack 
bar  is  open  every  night,  8 
to  11:15. 

Mr.  Squire  said  that  the 
changes  were  "certainly  an 
improvement  over  what 
we've  had  the  last  two 
months"  in  that  it  will  pro- 
vide equal  service  for  resi- 
dents of  Massell  and  Ridg- 
wood.  The  decision  to  keep 
the  snack  bar  closed  from  8 
to  9,  according  to  Squire, 
was  based  on  low  utilization 
at  that  time  and  the  need  to 
cut  costs. 


On  Wednesday,  the  faculty 
gave  first  approval  to  a  com- 
promise plan,  which  will  be  im- 
plemented if  the  faculty  ap- 
proves it  a  second  time  at  a 
subsequent  meeting.  I>etails  of 
the  compromi.se,  proposed  by 
the  Faculty  Senate,  are: 

The    EPC    will    consist    of 


Students  Ask  Chame 


In  Jewish  Fundraising 


protests    of    the    students    im- 

pres.sed  upon  the  delegates  the 

of     the     situation. 


About  70   Brandeis  students   a   Concerned  Jewish  Students' 

_   were    among    the    300    college    coordinator,    the   presence    and 

the    Dean    of    Faculty     (chair-   ^t^cents  from  Boston  and  New 

man),    the    Dean    of    Students,   _.     ,       .        •  i    *   j  *i /-.^  .„^:i    k*^--^-  ^f^ 

eight  professors  and  four  stu-  York  who  picketed  the  Council  seriousness 
dents.  of  Jewish  Federations  conven- 

•  Six  of  the  faculty  and  all  tion  at  the  Sheraton-Boston 
the  students  will  be  elected  at  Thursday  night.  The  group  was 
large  by  their  respective  con-  protesting  the  budgetary  pri- 
stituencies.  The  other  two  fac-  ^^^^^  ^  230  local  federations 
ulty  will  be  named  by  the  Dean  ,  ^;o4^;K.,f« 
of  Faculty.  Each  school  will  be  which  raise  and  distribute 
represented.                                        community  funds. 

•  The  EPC  will  establish  its  Demands  calling  for  more 
rules  and  subcommittees.  money    for    Jewish    education 

Both  University  President  ^^^  student  projects  were  dis- 
Morris  B.  Abram  and  Dean  of  i^  ^^  *r^  H«i««ra#-c 

Faculty  Peter  Diamandopoulos  tributed  to  the  delegates, 
indicated  that  they  were  The  protest  was  sponsored 
pleased  with  the  faculty's  ac-  and  organized  by  the  Con- 
tion.  Dean  Diamandopoulos  cerned  Jewish  Students  of  Bos- 
noted  that  the  present  EPC  will  ^^  3j^  organization  founded 
continue  operation  until  the  ^^^  spearheaded  by  the  Jewish 
second   faculty    vote    Is    taken,   ^ctivi-st    League     at    Brandeis. 


probably  sometime  in  Decern 
ber 


Bruce  Phillips  and  Larry   Zel 
nick  coordinated  the   Brandeis 


The     origmal     EPC     reform   contingent,   the    largest   one   at 

proposals    were    submitted    by     - 


the  Dean  and  by  a  group  of  77 


the  protest. 

Besides  the  picketing  itself, 
faculty  members.  The  major  about  fifteen  students,  mostly 
difference  between  the  plans  i^q^  Brandeis,  attended  .ses- 
was  that  the  Dean's  plan  called  sions  oi  the  convention,  button-  John  Monro,  Dean  of  Freshman 
for  appointed  faculty  and  stu-  holed  delegates,  and  presented  Studies  at  Miles  College,  will 
dent  representatives  and  the  resolutions  to  the  assembly,  speak  in  Schwartz  Hall  tonight 
(Continued  on  Page   6>  According   to   Mike  Strassfeld,    ot  815. 


Representatives 

Criticize 

U.  Council 

Undergraduate  meml>era 
of  the  University  Council 
charged  yesterday  that  the 
body,  formed  by  President 
Morris  Abram  one  year  ago, 
has  "contributed  little  to  the 
solutions  of  the  many  pres- 
sing proiblems  whi«_h  con- 
front   Brandeis." 

In  a  statement,  the  five 
students  called  for  an  "active 
sharing  of  decision-making 
respon.sibility"  and  urged 
that  the  Council  be  a  "body 
concerned  primarily  with 
University  finances  and  long- 
range  planning." 

In  announcing  creation  of 
the  Council  in  Novem)>er 
1968,  Abram  defined  its  role 
as  "a  deliberative  consulta- 
tive, advi.sory  body  which 
will  consider  broad  questions 
of  University  policy."  He 
created  a  21  member  body 
con.sisting  of  7  students,  7 
faculty  and  7  adnninistration 
representatives. 

The  University  Council 
met  infrequently  last  year 
and  has  not  been  convened 
this  semester.  Kenneth 
Sweder,  a.ssi.stant  to  Presi- 
dent Abram,  said  last  week 
that  the  body  will  meet 
shortly  to  dLscu.ss  its  future. 

At  a  press  conference  last 
Friday,  President  Abram 
noted  that  there  were  two 
conflicting  views  of  the  role 
of  the  Council.  One  view 
held  that  it  should  .serve  as 
an  advisory  council,  with  the 
major  responsibility  for  its 
operation  resting  with  the 
President;  Abram  called  it 
"a  place  where  I  could  get 
reaction   and   viewpoint. " 

The  .second  view,  accord- 
ing to  Abram.  favored  a 
"different  function  in  which 
the  meml>ers  might  assume 
'  responsibility."  The  Presi- 
dent commented  that  he 
found  greater  .support  for 
the  first  position,  but  he 
has  not  had  the  time  to  util- 
ize the  council  as  an  ad- 
visory body  this  semester. 

Students  on  the  Council 
apparently  have  a  different 
view;  in  their  statement,  they 
empha.sized   a   decision   mak- 

(Continued  on  Page  6> 
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EPC,  ETC 


The  Justice  applauds  the  faculty's  endorsement  of  a  com- 
promise r.iiin  lor  a  revamped  Educational  PolJcies  Committee. 
The  phin  whereby  two  od  the  eight  faculty  representatives 
would  hi.'  appointed  rather  than  elected,  is  not  quite  the  un- 
sullied example  of  representative  democracy  that  we  would 
have  witned  for.  But  educational  reform  is  too  important  a 
m.'itter  to  be  held  up  by  bickering  over  the  absolute  purity  of 
the  metliods  used  to  achieve  it. 

All  hat  remains  is  for  the  representatives  to  be  chosen. 
We  hope  that  the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the  Dean  of  Faculty 
will  choose  open-minded,  creative  people  for  the  new  comnnit- 
tee.  There  arc  many  good  ideas  circulating  at  Brandeis  already. 
What  is  necesj^ary  now  is  the  means  to  put  them  into  effect. 

More  Must  Be  Done 

In  recent  weeks,  disruptions  at  Tufts  University  have  fo- 
cussed  attention  on  job  discrimination  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. Tlie  demonstrations  were  directed  at  The  Volpe  Con- 
Biruction  Company — the  very  same  company  building  the  Us- 
dan  Student  Center  at  Brandeis.  Here,  as  at  Tufts,  very  few 
black   wcrkers  are  employee!  at  the  construction   site. 

Tlie  Administration  seems  to  have  been  diligent  in  demand- 
ing that  the  Volpe  Company  live  up  to  a  contract  clause  re- 
quiring employment  of  minority  group  workers.  By  these  ef- 
forts. Brandeis  has  done  its  duty  as  a  liberal  institution  to  see 
that  it  does  not  act  in  complicity  with  wroing-doing.  But  in  sit- 
uations such  as  this,  which  affect  the  dignity  and  livelihood 
of  many  human  beings,  duty  is  not  enough.  More  must  be  done. 

Brandeis's  participation  in  the  college  consortium  is  a  cru- 
cial first  step.  If  successful,  the  Boston-area  group  could  be  a 
model  for  other  University  conferences  wishing  to  eradicate 
discrimination.  Universities  are  among  the  best  customers  of 
construction  companies.  Group  action  taken  by  them  could  be 
quite  effective.  If  the  universities  take  the  lead  in  actively  re- 
cruiting qualified  black  workers,  they  can  destroy  the  union 
myth  that  skilled  black  workers  are  not  available. 

The  consortium's  efforts  should  not  stop  at  negotiations. 
Because  of  their  prestige  as  non-profit  institutions,  universi- 
ties could  raise  money  for  on-the-job  training  programs  and 
for  transporting  workers  to  out-of-the-way  construction  sites. 
Such  decisive  action  could  break  the  back  of  trade  union  dis- 
crimination in  the  construction  industry,  while  finally  getting 
'     the  University  actively  involved  in  community  problems. 


To   the  Editor: 

On  October  6,  1969,  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  Brandeis 
Observer  in  wl-ioh  I  attempted 
to  explain  a  number  of  facts 
concerning  the  Flexible  Curri- 
culum Committee.  Perhaps  the 
article  did  not  have  the  clarity 
necessary  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  were  put  forth  in 
an  open  letter  to  me  m  The 
Justice  from  Miss  Roberta 
Baer.  I  welcome,  therefore, 
this  opportunity  to  answer  her 
questions  and  to  make  known 
a  number  of  facts  concerning 
the  functioning  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  some  of  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  its 
operation. 

On  October  23,  1967,  the 
EPC  of  the  faculty  held  a 
meeting  and  created  a  sub- 
committee called  the  Flexible 
Curriculum  Committee.  The 
charge  to  the  FCC  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

**that  a  permanent  commit- 
tee on  Flexible  Curriculum 
be  appointed  consisting  of 
four  faculty  and  four  stu- 
dent members.  This  com- 
mittee will  be  charged 
with: 

(a)  establishing  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  facul- 
ty and  students  be 
polled  for  courses  to 
be  offered  within  the 
flexible  sector  of  the 
cuiTiculum; 

(b)  preparing  a  report 
containing  its  rec- 
ommenc'ations  on   the 

above   for   its   approval. 
It    is    assumed    that     ulti- 
mately     recommendations 
from  the  permanent  com- 
mittee  on  Flexible   Curri- 
culum for  new  course*;  will 
be    presented    to   the    SUI 
for    final    approval   in    the 
usual  manner." 
Before     commenting     o-n      the 
above    charges   to    the   FCC    I 
would  like   to  outline  the  his- 
tory   of    the    Committee,    inso- 
far as  I  have  been  able  to  re- 
construct  it,    in   order  to   cor- 
rect   some     mistaken     impres- 
sions  concerning   the   Commit- 
tee. 

The  first  FCC  was  appointed 
by  the  Dean  of  Faculty  in 
1968.  The  Committee  consist- 
ed of  five  faculty  members,  two 
administrators  and  five  stu- 
dents. Thev  held  three  meet- 
incs  (October  9.  17.  and  29, 
1968).  the  outcome  of  which 
was  the  snonsorshin  of  four 
courses  (Hi.<;tory  of  Jazz,  In- 
stitutional    Racism      and      the 


Ghetto,  Oriental  Systems  of 
Thought,  and  Witchcraft).  This 
first  Committee  did  not  estab- 
lish a  "mechanism"  whereby 
the  future  operation  of  the 
Committee  would  function  un- 
der a  set  of  specified  guide- 
lines. This  lack  of  procedure 
raised   a   host  of  problems. 

In  December  of  1968  the 
chairman  of  the  FCC  resigned, 
and  on  January  29,  1969,  I  re- 
ceived my  first  appointment 
as  chairnvan  of  the  Committee. 
On  March  3,  1969,  I  subse- 
quently received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Massie  stating  that  the 
Committee,  of  which  I  was 
chairman,  would  be  dissolved 
and  that  a  new  Committee 
would  be  constituted  in  its 
stead.  The  Dean  of  Faculty  in- 
formed me  that  this  decision 
was  undertaken  because  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
have  people  on  the  Committee 
who  were  more  intimate  with 
its  previous  short  operation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  on  March  13, 
1969,  Professor  John  Demos, 
who  was  teaching  the  course  on 
Witchcraft,  declined  an  offer 
to  chair  the  Committee.  On 
March  25,  1969,  after  discus- 
sion with  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
I  agreed  for  the  second  time 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
FCC  for  the  remainder  of  the 
seme.ster  and  the  following 
year,  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  implementation  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  FCC  and  to  meet 
the  charges  of  the  EPC. 

It  was  not  until  May  1,  1969, 
that    I    was    informed   by     Mr. 
Massie     that     four     additional 
faculty  members  had  been  con- 
tacted and  had  agreed  to  serve 
on   the   Committee.   The  letter 
also    informed     me     that     the 
names  of  the  student  represen- 
tatives had  not  yet  been  deliv- 
eerd     bv     Mr.     Larry     Joseph, 
the    student    delegate    charged 
with  making  the  arrangements 
for  the  student  representatives 
to    the    FCC.      Tlierefore,    this 
further    delaved     the     prompt 
meeting  of  the   Committee.   In 
spite   of  this,    the   first   organi- 
zational   meetinc   of    the    FCC 
took     place     within     approxi- 
mately   two    weeks    (May     16, 
1969).  in  which  the  five  facul- 
ty  (^legates  and  only  four  of 
the  five  .student  renresentatives 
were    present.    Advertisements 
were  run  in  the  various  cam- 
pus       newspa»^ers       soliciting 
course    suggestions,    and    t  wo 
weeks  later  two  more  meetings 
were  held  one  day  apart  from 
one    another    in   order   to    dis- 


The  Jewish  Radical  vs.  The  Jewish  Establisment 


By  BRUCE  PHILLIPS 

During    the    past    two    years 
Jewish     radical     groups     have 
been  forming  all  over  the  coun- 
try— the    Jewish    radical    com- 
munities   of    the    West    Coast, 
Naaseh     in    Philadelphia,    and 
the  Jews  for  Urban  Justice  in 
D.    C,    to    name    but    a    few. 
Some    like  the  Jews  for  Urban 
Justice    with    their    'Freedom 
Seder'  have  chosen  to  bring  the 
radical  message  home,  and  all 
participate  as  Jews  in  the  new 
left.    These    are    two    ways    in 
which    Jewish    radical    groups 
have    been    merging    Judaism 
and  radicalism  into  a  new  life- 
style. On  November  13,  a  new 
role    was    created    for    Jewish 
radicals  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion  of  the  Council   of  Jewish 
Federations      and      Welfare 
Funds,  the  group  closest  to  be- 
ing the  'Jtwish  establishment.' 
At   this   convention   a    coali- 
tion   of    student    groups    from 
Boston  and  New  York  present- 
ed   a    list    of    demands   to    tlie 
council. 

1)  a  shift  of  priorities  in  allo- 
cations to  emphasize  Jewish 
education; 

2)  increased  support  for  the 
persecuted  Jewish  commun- 
ity in  the  Soviet  Union; 

3)  division  of  power  in  the 
Jewish  community  to  in- 
clude Jewish  students,  aca- 
demics, educators,  elderly, 
and  other  disenXianchised 
grouj^,  aiKi 


4)   foundations  in  every  city  to 
allocate     money     for     new 
projects  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. 
These  demands  were  presemtcd 
Thursday    afternoon,    Nov.    13, 
and   Thursday    night    over   250 
Jewish    students    demonstrated 
outside  the   convention  calling 
on  the  Jewish  community  lead- 
ers to   make  Jewish   education 
the  first  domestic  priority  rath- 
er than  the  last. 

At  first  one  might  question 
the  radicalism  of  demonstrat- 
ing for  Jewish  education  .  .  . 
a  true  Jewish  radical,  one 
might  think,  should  be  demon- 
strating against  Jewi^  slum- 
lords. But  it  is  not  enough  for 
Jewish  radicals  to  take  part  in 
the  peiace  movement  or  dem- 
onstrate against  slumlords,  for 
the  real  task  facing  the  Jewish 
radical,  and  all  Jews,  is  the 
revitalization  of  a  dying  Jew- 
ish corrwmunity. 

The  Jewish  community  is  dy- 
ing because  the  main  Jewish 
experience  offered  to  most 
Jewish  youth,  the  Jewish 
school  (religious  or  Hebrew)  is 
not  a  pleasant  one.  Teaching 
methods  and  texts  are  far  out 
of  date  and  there  is  no  finan- 
cial support  given  to  the  crea- 
tion of  new  ones.  Further,  the 
Hebrew  teachers'  colleges  and 
other  teacher  training  institu- 
tions are  inadequate  and  re- 
grettably few  in  number.  The 
ambiguity  of  the  American 
Jewish  coixununity   toward  its 


own  identity  has  resulted  in  a 
Jewish  school  system  that  is  at 
best  only  tolerable  to  tlie  chil- 
dren who  suffer  through  it. 
After  the  battering  to  creativi- 
ty that  any  child  receives  in 
public  school,  only  a  magnifi- 
cent Jewish  educational  sys- 
tem could  be  a  positive  Jewish 
experience  of  the  type  needed 
if  he  is  to  grow  up  being  proud 
of  his  Jewish  identity. 

The   American    Jewish   com- 
munity has  long  been  afraid  of 
educating   its  youth  to  be  'too 
Jewish.'    the    result   of   this   is 
that  Jewish  youth  are  alienated 
from  their  past  which  is  added 
to  the  alienation  that  many  feel 
from  lAieir  society.  The  Ameri- 
can Jewish  community,  w^hich 
has    long    sought    assimilation 
into  the  American  mainstream, 
is  identified  with  it  by  Jewish 
youth  who  reject  both.  To  be 
sure,    there    are    many    young 
Jews   who,   like    their   parents, 
are    indifferent    to    the    Jewish 
community    and    tlie    state    of 
American    society,    but     there 
arc  many  more  who  are  turned 
off  both  by  a  deplorable  society 
and    by   a   Jewish    community 
which     has    assimilated     itself 
into    it.    The    most    important 
task     of    the     Jewish    radical, 
then,  is  that  of  recapturing  his 
past.  The  Jewi.sh  radical  must 
realize  that  the  Talmud  is  not 
only  the  source  of  religious  law 
but  of  a   clear- (nit  imperative 
for  social  justice,  that  Chanu- 
kah  is  ix>t  a  Jewish  Christmas, 


but  the  celebration  of  a  war  of 
national  liberation  fought  by 
Jewish  guerillas,  and  that  liv- 
ing as  a  Jew  does  not  mean  a 
sterile  existence,  but  a  moral 
and  spiritual  alternative  to  a 
materialistic  and  valueless 
American  way  of  life.  The  Jew- 
ish radical  must  not  be  Jewish 
o»nly  by  being  a  radical  ...  he 
must  realize  that  if  Judaism  is 
lifeless  it  is  because  it  is  being 
strangled  .  .  .  strangled  by  the 
people  who  control  the  Jewish 
community. 

The  two  chavurot  (comanun- 
ity  seminaries,  or  'Jewish  fel- 
lowships'), already  in  existwice 
point  the  way  toward  new  pos- 
sibilities    of     experimentation 
and  innovation;  and  there  are 
other  indications  of  a  possible 
renaissance  of  Judaism  —  but 
such  a  resuscitation  takes  mon- 
ey. Creative  people  need  to  eat 
and  new  approaches  to  Jewish 
education  need  people  paid  to 
create   them.   The  people   who 
control  that  money  are  the  lo- 
cal federations.  At  the  conven- 
tion of  these  local  federations 
four  demands  were  presented: 
these    demands    must    now   be 
brought  to  the  Boston  federa- 
tion, the  Combined  Jewish  Phi- 
lanthropies. It  will  be  a  strug- 
gle to  get  this  money  from  the 
CJP    and    from    all    the    local 
federations;    thus    the    Jewish 
radical  must  take  his  American 
radical  experience  and  turn  it 
to  his  own  community.  It  was 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


cuss  the  suggested  courses.  I 
must  also  point  out  that  at  this 
second  FCC  meeting  a  new 
group  of  student  representa- 
tives arrived,  which  further  ne- 
cessitated the  expenditure  ol 
time  o«  various  organization- 
al and  familiarization  proced- 
ures. At  the  final  meeting  of 
this  group  of  five  faculty  and 
five  students,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment was  reached  by  all  mem- 
bers, students  and  faculty,  that 
no  courses  should  be  consid- 
ered until  the  committee  had 
had  time  to  work  through  a  vi- 
able mechanism  for  the  eval- 
uation and  choice  of  courses  to 
be  offered  by  the  FCC  as  orig- 
inally charged  by  the  EPC.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  EPC  last  sem- 
ester, I  asked  that  further  con- 
sideration of  FCC  courses  be 
postponed  until  the  Commit- 
tee had  had  time  to  establish 
operational    guidelines. 

During  the  summer  informal 
discussions  took  place  with  the 
chairman  and  those  members 
of  the  Committee  who  were  on 
campus.  On  Septcffnber  9,  1969 
a  long  meeting  of  the  FCC 
took  place  and  a  series  of  op- 
erating procedures  were  es- 
tablished. Due  to  the  diligence 
of  one  of  the  student  members 
of  the  FCC,  Arthur  Levine, 
the  various  segn^nts  of  the 
university  have  been  solicited 
for  course  suggestions  for  the 
spring  semester.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  advertise- 
ments in  the  Brandeis  Observ- 
er and  by  posting  notices  in 
student  mailboxes;  the  deadline 
date  for  these  c^ourse  sugges- 
tions being  October  31.  1969. 
The  Committee  will  meet  soon 
after  this  date  for  preliminary 
discussion. 

In  Miss  Baer's  letter  to  me 
she  states:  "I  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  understand  what  it 
means  to  say  that  something  is 
academically  acceptable  or  aca- 
demically sound,  and  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  go 
into  more  detail  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  those  terms,  and  why 
the  two  above  courses  (Homo- 
sexuality, arki  Communal  Liv- 
ing) were  judged  unaccentable. 
Also,  in  terms  of  the  Flexible 
Curriculum  Committee,  who  is 
the  person,  or  persons,  who 
decide  what  constitutes  aca- 
demic acceptability,  and  what 
are  their  particular  qualifica- 
tions  in   this  area?" 

Her  questions  are  good  ones 
and  are  some  of  the  questions 
with  which  the  Committee 
members  have  been  trying  to 
cope.  Indeed,  as  I  will  explain 
below,  they  are  the  very  pro- 
blems which  question  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  existence  of  the 
flexible  curriculum  program 
as  presently  constituted. 

"The  making  of  a  decision  as 
to   the  academic   soundness   of 
a   course,  no  matter  what  the 
discipline(s)   involved,  is  a  se- 
rious   matter    and    worthy    of 
great    deliberation.      It   should 
not  be  taken  cavalierly  as  some 
students  and  faculty  would   in 
effect    propose.       Further,      it 
should   be   as   free  as   possible 
from  political  motivations  and 
whims     of     various     pressure 
groups,  and  most  important,  it 
should    never    be     undertaken 
merely  as  a  contrivance  to  pla- 
cate.     In    many    cases    I    feel 
that  decisions  about  programs 
have   been    motivated    by   just 
such    unworthy    aims.      Often 
the  aims  of  such  decisions  are 
to  make  Brandeis  into  a  great 
Educational    Institution.      This 
would  be  a  disaster.  Universi- 
ties are  great  not  because  they 
are     Educational     Ins-titutions 
but   because   they   are   Institu- 
tions  of   Learning.      This   dis- 
tinction appears  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  minds  of  many  fac- 
ulty,   administrators    and    stu- 
dents.   My    great   fear    is   pre- 
cisely  that   Brandeis   will  be- 
come  an    Educational    Institu- 
tion rather  than  an  Institution 
of  Learning,  where  professors 
have   nothing  to   profess    and 
where  they  have  a  duty  to  dis- 
seminate   Information     w*iich 


Thousands  March  in  D.  C. 


War 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

It  lasted  all  through  Friday 
night  and  terminated  at  about 
8  a.m.  Saturday. 

The  first  Vietnam  Moratori- 
um took  place  on  October  15, 
when  rallies  and  peace  demon- 
strations were  held  in  several 
citie.<i    across    the    nation.    The 
success    of     that    moratorium, 
plus  President  Nixon's  Novem- 
ber   3     television    address    in 
which   he   announced   no    new 
peace  moves  and  defended  his 
past  policies,  led  its  organizers 
— The  New  Mobilization  C:k)m- 
mittee  to  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam— to  step  up  planning  for 
the     second     moratorium     in 
Washington  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  "New  Mobe,"  as  it  is 
called,  has  indicated  that  it  will 
continue  to  organize  more  such 
moratoriums  and   rallies  until 
Mr.  Niion  accelerates  the  with- 
drawal    of     American     troops 
from   Vietnam    or    else   disen- 
gages   this    country    from    the 
conflict  inunediatelj. 

The  Boston  Student  Mobili- 
zation Committee  (SMC)  esti- 
mated that  nearly  400  Brandeis 
students  participated  in  the 
Washington  marches  and  rally. 
Of  these,  about  XOO  traveled  by 
bus  to  Washington  and  back. 
Student  Council  had  subsidized 
the  bus  fare. 

The  climax  to  this  weekend  s 
activities    came    on    Saturday 
when  an  estimated  250,000  peo- 
ple marched  in  a  solid  phalanx 
from  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  past  the 
front  gate  of  the  White  House, 
to  the  vast  acreage  below  the 
Washington  Monument. 
Give  Peace  a  Chance 
The  march,  originally  sched- 
uled  to  begin   at   10   a.m.,  did 
not  get  started  till  midday.  The 
marchers,  several  of  whom  car- 
ried   colorful    signs    protesting 
the  war  and  sang  songs  such  as 
•'Give    P'eace   a    Chance,' 
reached    the    Monument    at    2 
p  m ,    after    which    the    main 
event    of    the    day,    the    peace 
rally,    commenced.    Several 
leading    war    critics,    such    as 
Senator.-?  McGovem,  McCarthy 
and     Goodell     addressed     the 
gathering.  In  an  uncharacten.s- 
tically  emotional  speech.  Sena- 
tor McCarthy,  who  ran  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomi- 
nation last  year,  said,  "The  rec- 
ord (A  history  is  clear:  political 
leaders  out  of  misjudgment  or 
ambition  in  ancient  time  and  m 
modern  times  basing  their  ac- 
tion on  the  loyalty  of  their  peo- 
ple have  done   great  harm   to 
their  own  countries  and  to  the 

Others   who   spoke   included 
Mrs    Coretta   King,   widow   of 
the  late  civil  right.'i  leader.  Dr. 
Martin   Luther   King;   Leonard 
Bernstein,  the  noted  comptjser 
and  conductor;   the   Rev.   Wil- 
liam Sloane  Coffin,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity  and  several  student  ac- 
tivisU.'    The     cast     from     the 
Broadway  musical,  "Hair'    en- 
terUined    the    vast    gathering 
with  hit  tunes  sucli  as  "Aquari- 
us,"  and   "Let   the   Sun  Shine 

According  to  official  estim- 
matcs,  the  rally  was  the  largest 
ever  held  in  the  nation's  capi- 
tal The  previous  attendance 
re<^rd  was  200,000  at  the  civil 
rights  demonstration  m  19oJ. 

The   rally  and  two  marches 


were  generally  peaceful,  except 
for  two  minor  incidents  involv- 
ing some  militants  and  Wash- 
ington police.  On  Friday,  about 
2000  youths  marched  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  embassy, 
shouting  pro-North  Vietnam 
slogans.  The  police  turned  them 
ba^k    with    tear    gas. 


Justice  Dept.  Protest 

Soon  after  the  Saturday 
peace  rally,  nearly  10,000  dem- 
onstrators carrying  Vietcong 
flags,  marched  to  the  Justice 
Department  where  they  burned 
an  American  flag  and  hoLsted 


a  Vietcong  banner  on  the  flag- 
pole After  two  warnings,  the 
police  dispersed  the  crowd  with 
tear  gas.  Some  youths  were 
also  involved  in  scuffles  with 
helmeted     policemen. 

Police  were  stationed  inside 
and  on  the  rooftops  of  most 
federal  buildings.  Many  were 
equipped  with  walkie-talkie 
sets.  Marines,  armed  with  riot- 
control  equipment  and  rifles, 
were  positioned  inside  the  Pen- 
tagon, but  were  not  called  up- 
on to  act  in  the  confrontation 
between  militants  and  police. 


COUNCIL  PRIMARIES 

Still  in  the  running  after 
the  Student  Council  Primary 
are   Dorothy    Shelton,   Mark 
Linden,   Jewell   Davis,   Beth 
Herman,  and  Marsha  Colton, 
for    Freshman    Representa- 
tives, as  well  as  Joel  Leffler, 
Ira    Grossman,    and    Stuart 
Burd,  for  Junior  Representa- 
tive.  There   may   also   be   a 
constitutional  amendment  on 
the  ballot,  according  to  Dick 
IIoflFman,   elections   commit- 
tee  co-chairman.   The    elec- 
tions will  be  held  next  week 
along  with  a  special  supple- 
mentary budget  referendum. 


Brown  University 


An  Academic  Revolution 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  L—(CPS)— During  the 
late  1700's.  Brown  University  aided  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  by  housing  French  and  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  its  University  Hall.  "Today 
another  quite  different  revolution  is  taking 
p?ace  oi  Brown's  "country  college"  campus. 

A  revolution  in  education. 

Prompted  by  the  demands  of  zealous  stu- 
dent reformers,  the  alma  mater  of  such  states- 
men as  John  Hay  and  Charles  Evan  Hugh«?  has 
adopted  what  is  in  many  respects  the  "^sj  Pro- 
gressive undergraduate  curriculum  to  be  found 
Slny  major  U.  S.  institution  of  higher  tear- 
ing. 

Freshmen,  once  forced  to  attend  huge  intro- 
ductory courses  in  numerous  specialized  di^i- 
Dilnes  in  the  interest  of  achieving  a  hberal 
Ktion.  are  given  new  freedom.  There  are  no 
university-required  courses,  and  small,  informal 
"Modes  of  Thought"  courses  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  combat  depersonalization. 


ated  either  on  an  "A.  B.  C  and  ''"^.f^^^P,  ^- 
ry"  basis  or  simply  as  "Satisfactory  and  un- 
satisfactory." A  student  may  chose  the  method 
he  prefers.  No  credit  is  given  for  unsatisfactory 
work  and  no  notation  of  a  student;s  unsatisfac- 
tory l>erformance  is  entered  on  his  transcript. 


A  student  must  complete  six  courses  satis- 
factorily by  the  end  of  his  freshman  year  1 J 
by  the  end  of  his  second  year,  21  ^X  the  third 
year  and  28  in  order  to  graduate  The  admin- 
istration calls  the  retention  of  the  A,  B.  U 
system  possibly  only  a  "transitional  measure 
until  the  satisfactory-no  credit  system  can  be 
evaluated. 


Charity  Week 
Plans  Set 

By  MERRYL  GIBBS 

The  schedule  for  this  year's 
Charity  Week  is  now  mostly 
set.  The  list  of  activities  will 
include  several  traditional 
events  as  well  as  a  couple  of 
new  ones.  The  "week"  will  be 
nine  days  long,  starting  with 
Work  Day  on  December  6,  and 
ending  December  14. 

On  Work  Day,  students  will 
perform  jobs  for  any  member 
of  the  university  community, 
with  the  pay  going  to  charity. 
This  year  residents  of  Waltham 
are  also  being  asked  to  provide 
jobs  for  Work  Day. 

Another  highlight  of  Charity 
Week  will  be  a  concert  by  Judy 
Collins   on   Thursday,    Decem- 
ber 10.  Tickets,  at  $3,  $4.  and 
$5  went  on  sale  Monday  at  the 
SSB  booth.  There  will  al.so  be 
two  movies,  Becket  and  Duck 
Soup,  as  well  as  a  dance,  pre- 
ceded by  a  cocktail  party,  and 
an  auction,  a  book  sale,  dessert 
night,  and  possibly  a  clothing 
drive.   One   day   will   be   Chil- 
dren's Day,   devoted   to   enter- 
taining    some     disadvantaged 
children    Students  will  sign  up 
to  stay  with  a  child  for  the  day, 
and  there  will  be  cartoons  and 
a  carnival. 


"1 


Modes  of  Thought'  courses  are  mterdisci- 
plinary.  A  course  on  the  subject  of  'evolution, 
for  example,  might  draw  on  the  alienated  writ- 
ines  of  Tolstoi,  Sartre  and  Camus,  empirical  po- 
mf^i  theory,  history  and  political  Philosophy. 
The  courses  are  taught  independently  of  de- 
partmenUl  sponsorship  by  individual  /acuity 
members  who  are  free  to  abandon  a  particular 
course  at  their  wish.  This  helps  to  msurc  en- 
thusiastic instruction. 

"Modes  of  Thought'*  courses  have  a  20-stu- 
dent  enrollment  ceiling. 

Upper-division  students  at  Brown  no  longer 
have  to  conform  to  a  pre-established  Pattern  of 
sUidy  A  "Committee  of  Concentration"  has 
^n  formed  to  aid  students  in  determining 
suTdy  programs  tailored  to  individual  needs. 

The  old  concept  of  "majoring"  in  one  sub- 
ject and  "minoring"  in  another  has  ^en  done 
away  with.  Students  are  expected  to  plunge 
■m\^a  few  areas  of  study  more  intensively  than 
others  l^tthe?e  are  no  numerical  constrainU 
on  the  quantity  of  courses  to  be  taken.  Subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  committee,  a  student 
might  tuUiil  his  obligation  for  "concentrating 
in  an  area  by  taking  four  or  five  courses  in  it. 

The  most  radical  change  is  in  grading— or. 
rather,  the  lack  of  it.  All  course  work  is  evalu- 


This  reformed  curriculum  is  largely  the  pro- 
duct of  students'  efforts.  In  1966.  a  group  of 
Brown  students,  meeting  in  an  independent 
study  project,  set  out  to  examine  undergradu- 
ate education.  Fifteen  months  later,  they  re- 
leased a  450-page  report  on  the  shortcomings 
of  higher  education  in  the  U.  S.,  with  specific 
reconamendations  for  Brown. 

President  Ray  Heffner  appointed  a  student- 
faculty  committee  to  consider  the  report.  Tlien 
he  established  a  Special  Committee  on  Edu- 
cational Principles  to  formulate  proposal.s  for 
reform  Last  May,  the  committee  relea.sed  its 
report  and  the  school's  faculty  met  for  three 
days  to  debate  it.  Classes  were  suspended  so 
students  could  participate.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Wrote  one  faculty  member  who  helped  com- 
pile the  report:  "The  new  curriculum  makes  a 
number  of  radical  departures  from  pa.st  prac- 
tices and  principles,  but  the  underlying  moti- 
vation is  the  desire  to  modify  an  existing  tra- 
dition rather  than  to  subvert  it. 

"In  the  same  manner  in  which  constitutional 
amendment  preserves  the  integrity  of  political 
order  curricular  reform,  even  the  most  'revo- 
lutionary,' is  an  expression  of  trust  m  the  ca- 
pacity of  existing  institutions  to  change  m  or- 
der to  satisfy  newly  felt  needs  and  to  pursue 
new  purposes." 

The  Special  Committee  on  Ekiucational  Prin- 
ciples is  continuing  to  function.  In  prospect  for 
the  future  are  "multidimeni.sonal"  courses  for 
upperclassmen.  similar  to  the  "Modes  of 
Thought"  courses;  and  a  much-expanded  coun- 
seling program  concerned  with  the  non-aca- 
demic as  well  as  the  academic  lives  of  students. 


Two  important  new  activi- 
ties will  be  a  midnight  supper 
following  the  concert,  and  an 
international  bulTet.  The  buffet 
will  probably  consist  of  food 
donated  by  local  restaurants  as 
well  as  some  national  dishes 
prepared  by  Brandeis  students. 
There  will  be  one  fee,  for 
which  students  will  be  allowed 
to  sample  all  the  food. 

Carole  Stein  and  Roz  Berko- 
witz,  co-chairmen  of  Charity 
Week  hope  this  year  to  reach 
a  goal  of  $5000.  The  charities 
to  which  this  money  will  go 
have  not  yet  been  decided  on. 
Anyone  who  has  suggestions 
may  put  them  in  the  Chanty 
Week  mail  box.  and  they  will 
be  voted  on  by  the  student 
l>ody,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Student  (>uncil. 

Roz  Berkowitz  also  stressed 
that  Charity   Week  still   needs 
people     to     help,     particularly 
people  willing  "to  do  manual 
lalwr."  She  feels  that  Charity 
Week  is  "a  positive  thing"   in 
which  everyone  .^ould  want  to 
participate  in  one  way  or  an- 
other.   Slie    is    also    optimustic 
about  the  goal  of  $5000,  saying 
that  it  should  be  reached  with- 
out    any     collections     in     the 
dorms,  and  that  "there  will  be 
no     envelopes     on     anybody  s 
door  this  year." 


«i 


I  applaud  the  order,  the 
dignity,  and  the  decorum  of 
the  demon.strators.  These 
youngsters  are  our  children, 
oor  neighbors,  our  friends. 
The  only  sorrow  is  they 
can't  vote;  they  can  only 
protest." 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield 
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Fighting  Uncle  Jakes         \^mdOle  Opry 


By  MAX  PIZER 

The  Jews  (of  all  people)  are  being  melted  down  in  the 
American  "pot."  However,  assimilation  has  a  high  price—the 
loss  of  Jewish  identity — which  a  number  of  Jews  are  unwilling 
to  pay.  The  opponents  of  assimilation  have  always  been  the  old- 
er, orthodox  Jews,  but  now  they  are  being  joined  m  their 
struggle  by  another  element:  college-age  and  middle-class  Jews 
^members  of  the  most  thoroughly  assimilated  generation  of 
American  Jews.  These  young  Jews  who  have  profited  from  as- 
similation  more  than  any  pre-  ~  . 

ceding  generation  are  con-  ally  the  Federation  has  dislri- 
vinced  that  the  fruits  they  have  buted  funds  to  a  number  of 
tasted  as  a  result  of  it,  are  no  Jewish-sponsored  institutions 
compen&iition  for  the  losses  such  as  hospitals  and  youth 
they've  suffered.  They  are  pres-  groups,  with  only  a  fraction 
ently  engaged— through  organ-  of  the  budget  going  to  educa- 
izations  like  the  Jewish  Acti-  tion.  Jewish  students  who 
vist  League  here  at  Brandeis —    wanted  more  money  to  be  pro- 


Part  of  a  cartoon  in  the  Jewish  Liberation  Journal,  a  student 
publication  devoted  to  the  elimnation  o/  Uncle  Jake-ism. 


In  confronting  the  Jewish  Es- 
tablishment in  hopes  of  re- 
versing the  current  trend  of 
American  Judaism  and  return- 
ing to  a  condition  where  Jews 
can  grow  up  with  a  Jewish 
consciousness. 

A  convention  of  the  Com- 
bined Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds  in  Boston  last 
v/eek  provided  young  Jewish 
activists  with  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  confronting  the 
Jewish  Establishment.  Repre- 
Bentatives  from  hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations across  the  country 
had  come  to  determine  how 
much  money  they  would  raise 
and  for  what  causes.  Tradition- 


vided  for  Jewish  education, 
made  sure  that  conventioneers 
heard  them  out.  The  activis-ts 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  vic- 
tims of  current  Jewish  educa- 
tion or  lack  thereof.  Either 
they  never  went  to  Hebrew 
school  at  all  or  else  they  at- 
tended Hebrew  schools  which 
served  to  discourage  a  desire 
to  study  Judaism  rather  than 
encourage  it. 

Ethnic   Suicide 

Through  the  immediate  con- 
cern was  the  sad  state  of  Jew- 
ish education,  it  was  evident 
that  more  general  issues  were 
on  the  line,  namely  alienation 
and  assimilation.  The  protest- 
ers varied  in  their  attitudes 
toward  the  conventioners.  Some 
of  them  believed  that  the  del- 
egates were  merely  "misguid- 
ed" and  consequently  they  at- 
tempted to  warn  them  of  the 
dangers  which  result  when 
young  Jews  grow  up  without 
any  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be  a 
Jew.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  activists  took  the  cy- 
nical view  that  a  number  of 
Jews  (whom  they  unaffec- 
tionally  refer  to  as  "Uncle 
Jakes")  —  typified  by  the 
CJFWF  conventioner  —  were 


consciously  and  intentionally 
striving  toward  assimilation, 
that  they  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice their  Jewish  identity  for 
"a  place  in  the  sun"  in  Amer- 
ican society. 

For  many,  the  issue  of  assi- 
milation had  very  definite  po- 
litical connotations.  These  Un- 
cle Jakes  are  the  ethnic  coun- 
terparts of  the  Uncle  Toms,  and 
politically  they  are  one  and  the 
same   with  the   "wishy-washy 
liberals.  It's  no  secret  that  the 
Establishment-oriented    Uncle 
Jakes     were    once    politically 
radical    themselves,    and     this 
fact  serves  to  heighten  feelings 
of  alienation  among  the  youths. 
They     constantly     remind     the 
older   Jews   that   radicalism   is 
to  Judaism   what  apple  pie   is 
to     "Americanism"     and     that 
they  (the  Uncle  Jakes)  and  not 
the  young  Jews  are  the  devi- 
ants   from   the     Jewish     ethic. 
Also,  they  point    out  that    the 
closeness  of  American  Jews  to 
the     American     Establishment 
has  done  a  lot  of  harm  to  Is- 
rael (by  universally  alienating 
the  left)  and  no  good  (since  for 
all  its  promises  the  U.  S.  did- 
n't lift  a  finger  in  the  June  war 
of  '67;  nor  has  it  made  any  ef- 
fort to  defend   Israel   since). 

Radicalism  and   Education 

The  activists  maintain  that 
Jews  and  Jewish  charities  such 
as  CJFWF  ought  to  encourage 
organizations  promoting  Jew- 
is  heducation  and  radicalism 
and  that,  when  an  organization 
can  combine  the  two,  they  have 
an  obligation  to  serve  them. 
Unfortunately,  such  organiza- 
tions (the  Havurat  Shalom 
Community  in  Somerville,  for 
example)  receive  little  or  no 
support  and  students  are  con- 
vinced that  this  is  only  because 
the  administrators  of  charity 
are  reluctant  to  support  radi- 
calism. 

Thursday  was  demonstration- 
night  at  the  convention,  as  ov- 
er a  hundred  students  from  the 
Boston  area,  including  a  large 
contingent  from  Brandeis, 
traveled  to  the  plush  Sheraton 
Hotel  to  demonstrate  their  de- 
mands for  more  Jewish  educa- 
tion. The  evening  began  with 
marching  in  a  picket  line  on  the 
sidewalk  outside  the  hotel. 
The  demonstrators  seemed  to 
be  composed  of  a  coalition  of 
"squares"  and  radicals.  Though 
they  shared  a  common  enemy, 
it  seemed  that  their  antagonism 
stemmed  from  at  least  two 
different  sources.  Some  were 
there  for  religious  reasons  and 
others  for  political  reasons;  a 
good  number  of  people  were 
there  for  both.  Nevertheless, 
you  couldn't  help  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  sense  of  soli- 
darity which  the  demonstra- 
tion   generated.      At    the    risk 
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Editor's  Note:  The  following  article  was  submitted 
anonymously.  There  is  some  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  what 
it  refers;  the  only  events  that  have  taken  place  on  Tues- 
days in  Spingold  in  the  past  few  weeks  were  rehearsals 
and  President  Abram's  recent  speech  to  the  faculty  on  XJni- 
versity  finances  and  the  faculty  salary  budget.  As  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  has  not  been  a  per- 
formance of  LA  BOHEME  at  Brandeis  in  some  time.  The 
fest  is  up  to  the  reader. 

The  special  performance  of  La  Boheme  at  the  Tuesday 
matinee  at  Spingold  Theater: 

[As  a  result  of  various  kinds  of  prostitution  and  a 
heart  of  gold,  a  venerable  institution  finds  itself  expiring 
from  consumption].  After  a  slow  and  late  start  the  prima 
donna  gave  an  eloquent  and  moving  performance,  the  likes 
of  which  is  not  often  witnessed  in  this  theater.  The  gaping 
wound  segment  is  the  usual  first  high  point  of  this  kind  of 
performance,  and  Tuesday's  audience  certainly  was  not 
disappointed.  With  an  impressive  tremulo  in  the  voice  the 
prima  donna  so  moved  that  audience  that  they  apparently 
missed  the  subsequent  passage  describing  the  doctor's 
prescription.  This  was  also  delivered  with  unprecedented 
eclat:  never  has  an  aria  so  resembled  a  doctor's  Rx 
(Straight  and  to  the  point  but  still  completely  obscure). 
Finally,  after  the  difficult  passages  had  been  very  care- 
fully and  accurately  executed,  came  the  ever  beautiful 
aria,  "With  a  view  to  the  West."  This  was  delivered  with 
such  hope  and  vision  that  the  audience  was  rendered 
breathless.  The  performance  ended  and  for  a  moment  the 
audience  sat  in  awed  silence.  This  was  capped  by  hushed 
and  respectful  applause:  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  tributes  paid  to  a  performer  by  an  audience. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  great  moment  for  the  theater.  The 
setting,  denoting  a  wake  scene)  without  a  corpse  on  the 
bed!)  was  a  piece  of  brilliant  design  and  was  just  right  for 
the  matinee  of  this  performance.  The  speech  by  the 
apothecary  explaining  the  doctor's  prescription  was  a  clas- 
sic: pure  Greek  comedy.  The  cameo  provided  by  the  in- 
surance man  was  a  bit  too  ludicrous  for  this  play,  but  let  it 
pass:  it  was  good.  I  have  only  one  minor  criticism:  the  star 
apparently  could  not  resist  the  intrusion  of  a  sneer  in  his 
tone  as  he  descended  from  his  high  notes.  An  otherwise 
perfect  delivery  was  faulted  by  the  obvious  contempt  in 
which  he  holds  his  audience. 


I 
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Jewish    activists   greet    convention    delegates   as    they    emerge 
from  a  speech  at  the  Sheraton-Boston. 


of  sounding  patronizing  (which 
1  certainly   don't  feel)    I,   who 
had    gone    solely    for    a    story, 
really    began    grooving    to   the 
Jewish     songs     everyone     was 
singing.  At  a  time  when  we're 
all  a   bit  blase  when  it  comes 
to  demonstrations,  the  organi- 
zers made  sure  that  no  one  got 
bored;    in  fact,    they   managed 
to  whip  up  enthusiasm  for  the 
combat    within    which    follow- 
ed. Occasionally,  a  convention- 
er,  returning   from   his  supper 
would   pause  fatally   to  watch 
the  demonstration,  and  sudden- 
ly   a    young    Jewish     Activist 
would   attack,   driving  him   up 
against   the  side   of   his   green 
Cadillac,  tryijig  to  engage  him 
in  a  discussion. 

The  demonstrators  eventual- 
ly moved  inside  where  they 
debated  with  some  of  the  con- 
ventioners  and    prepared    for 


the  final  showdown  of  the  eve- 
ning. Just  before  the  speeches 
ended,  the  demonstrators  gath- 
ered with  their  signs,  in  long 
lines,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hall  so  that  conventioners, 
leaving  the  speech  would  have 
to  pass  through  the  lines. 
When  the  final  speech  ended 
and  the  conventioners  exited, 
the  students  remained  absolute- 
ly silent  and  expressionless. 
Reaction 

It  was  hard  to  gauge  the  re- 
action of  the  conventioneers  to 
the  demonstration.  Some  were 
obviously  annoyed  and  others 
were  impressed.  However,  a 
large  number  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  women,  just  missed 
the  point  entirely.  The  expres- 
sions on  their  faces  reminded 
me  of  my  mother's  reaction 
years  ago  to  my  performance 
(Continued   on  Page   6) 
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Judith  Anker 


»/^nvfiT  nUTTMAN  with  large  events.     When  one   Carthy  and  his  colleagues  have 

By  nont^nR  ^^  bought  a  protest  button,  he  was   done  little  to  end  the  war;  it 

«-wnw  A  trillion  people  wor-  contributing   to    the    Mobiliza-    appears  either   that   they   will 

r^bflllic  svmbol,"  ex-  tion  committee,  not  to  the  ca-    not   act    or    cannot    act    until  ^^  

Bhipp-ng  a  P»^a"*^ J^  '  pitalist  fat-cats.  Truck  loads  of   something    breaks    the    stale-  ^nds   What  happens  is— J 

clauned  a  demonstrator   as  ne  J'^,^^  _  ^read,      potato      chips,    mated    war   or    the    stagnated  f.^^'i^ .   j  find  him  a  pa 

^..nroachecl      the      Wasningxon  jjj.ange     drinks,     apples     and   opinion   at   home.     Clearly     it  .:_„p  -iri.frjend.  Pookie  Aaams,  wniv.i  o^i ^^  "'   i,;« 

ppp,oacne«  the  Wash-  oranges   —    w  e  r  e      available,    is   our   duty     to     reverse     the  ^'^^f.  ^'bv  thrtime  you  get  this,  I'll  be  a  cru^^^ 

^^r    drLnstratTon  was  mas-  ^Take   as   much  as   you   need,    home-front   opinion    We   need  ^^^^^e  never  CLls  to  find  out  whether  she  'really  did 

jngton  demonsirau  ^^^  ^^^^^^  whatever  you  can."    a  peaceful,  systematic,  but  lo-  ^     suicide. 

p,ve.     Estimates  of  cr^^^  "^^  attendants  told  famished  dem-   calized  confrontation  with  the  "^  ^  ^^^  ^^^sion 

range  from  a  Quarter  of  a  mil-   ^,,,rator,.         .  SUent  Majority  .  cuck^dthe  ?antIl"tS^  character- fitting,  then 


TO,  ao  t^^ings   ail^-J^  ^^^^ (^nlK  1%  ^%Si 

lin)  receives  a  letter  from  his  some- 
Adams,  which  appears  to  be  a  suicide 
.  .,  i_   T)ii  t,«  r,  r.*.iiiir»r)ied  cookie  .  .  • 

really  did'  com- 


n  a  quarter  oi  a  mu-   ^nstrators 
lion  to  a  million  and  a   half. 
But  no  one  will  ever  know  for 
gure  how  many  people  wete  m  H 
Zt  crowd  because  thousands  ^       ^m  .*;♦-*■-   ^ 
of  piK)ple  constantly   streamed  juj^^f 
,n  and  out  of  the  park  in  search 
oi  food,  rest-rooms,   and  shei- 
lei  — it   was   freezing. 

We  kept  the  "cool.'»  Except 
for  two  incidents,  we  remained 
non-violent. 

For  many  newspapermen 
«nri  TV  reporters,  observing 
J"e  demonstration  was  a  game^ 

ow  many  Pe<^P^^^^,2"^^r^ 
nacked  into  the  protest  area 
without  sparking  an  incidents 
Mi.ny  observers,  however 
1 ,1  cd  to  report  the  spirit  of 
Washington.  T^ere  was  a  gen- 
eii.l  feeling  of  solidarity  that 
ail  were  working  to  rectify  a 
rirtvorsion  of  morality.  ine 
i;>aiThras  a  Holy  War  without 

the  violence. 

There    was    no    hate,    even 

though  there  were  forty  thou- 
sand soldiers  and  ij^rines  gar- 

r.soned    in   the   federal    build- 

intzs  Three  marines  perched  on 

th.'  roof  of  the  interstate  Com- 

iinrce       Commission       flasne<i 

peace  signs  downs  at  the  scat- 

lered    demonstrators     strolling 

along    ConstituUonal    Avenue 

The      demonstrators      cheered        j^^   ^^^^.^    the   demonstration 

v/ildly      They     flashed     peace   ^^^   beautiful,  but  whether   it 

svnibois  back.  will  be  noticed  by  norvdemon- 

v.^A    ^1^ators  is  doubtful.  The  dem- 
Thousands  of  policemen  had    ^'^^^l^l^^J  ^^^  conducted  in  a 

ar.  easy   time,   partly    because   ^^^^^^^Jum.    A    section    of 

of   the    assistance     of     student    ^^^j'^f^^^n    was    blocked    off 

p.arshals    who    stood    between    J^f  J^^^^emonstrators.  Protes- 

police   and    demonstrators.      A  ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^   p^j-t,   were 

contingent  of  about  fifty     pa-  fi^^d  to  streets  and   troops 

tiiotic"       anti-demonstrators    ^^^'^^   ^he    Federal     offices. 

niarched  parallel  to  the  line  of   g^a  «  ^.^^  Executive 

demonstrators.       "Why      don  t   ^^^sier    ^.^^^^.   ^^.^^-^^    (^iter 

you  take  up  a   gun  and  Iigni,  demonstrators  are   not 

baidy,"    shouted    one    youthful   f    .  y^^^ricans)     remained 

anti-war  demonstrators  nudged  ^^^    ^^g^    of    America 

thr  line  of  marshals.  Arms  lock-    ^       j^  ^^o^t  other  things  for 

ed.  the  marshals  held  firm,  and   worr  ^  reasons.       "True 

the  minority  of  anti-protestors   )^j„^j.icans"  either  actively  op- 

n.arched  on  toward  the  Wash-      ^^^^    ^^^    march    or    watched 

ington   monument.  television;    Apollo,    a     football 

And     the     policemen     were   game    or    ^J-^tured    account 

grateful  for  this.     One  police-   ^J  \he  pro  est.  Me^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^ 

man   told   a  TV   reporter   that  ^^'^|?,J^'' "T^ti-war   children, 
the    volunteer    marshals    were   ^f  their   ant   war  ^^  ^^^^ 

doing  all  the  work.     But  the      J^e  compjete^i^^^^^.^g    ^^^_ 
cooperation    was    mutual—po-    ^^i^j^.   "„^^^ 

licemen  were  extremely  toler-   "J^^^^^^^^j^^^^P^e  seemed  to  be 
ant.   Throngs   of   protestors   in   tragedy,  ino  one 


««i^ 


suiciae.  c4^-«» 

ing.  I  was  disappointed  that  the  

movie   laid   all  the   clues,   and 

..    -.       I.  Al.  «      an  ir\  rt      Tin. 


Brandeis  Students  at  March 


movie   laid   all  the   clues,   and  winter  scenes  follow,  and 

^    then  didn't  use  the  fitting  fin-   jy^^^^  shivers   unconvincingly 
#f    ish.   It    is   such   a   Pookie-type     ^^^ing    on    the    spring-green 
\|    thing  to  do,  after  talking  about     ^^^^     j^,g    ^     straightforward 
£    the  best  things  in  life  all  taken   ^  __    j^^    opportunity    for 

PI    together   adding   up  to  only   a   flashbacks    —    so    this    season 
:i    minute   of  time,   and   wonder-    topping    is    out    of    place     It 
"^      ing  how   you   know  when   the   ^^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^le  director  sched- 
minute's  up  .   ■   .   after   posing    ^j^^      ^j^^      shooting      without 
corpse-like    before    the    grave-    lo^i^jng  at  the  calendar. 
*:ione  "Here  lies  Abadiah     ...  , 

aft^r  playing  "dead"  until  The  movie  is  essentially 
5erry  shakes  her  with  real  con-  pookie  Adams'  story  portrayed 
cern  and  then  shouting  boo  to  gawky  perfection  by  Lim 
arh im.  And  that  Jerry  doesn'  Minelli.  If^  fbout  her  fantas- 
investigate  to  find  out  what  tical  view  of  the  world  her  ec- 
be!^omes  of  her^that's ,  typical  stasies,  her  blotchy-and-  teary- 
of  his  fish-hearte<a  passivity  m  faced  moments  of  woe  Jerry 
the  whole  affair.  Payne  plays  the  part  of  lover 

simply  because  her  determina- 
College  Seen*  tion  sweeps  him  into  the  role. 

,     She   enters    his   life   appearing 
It's  a  love  story  of  two  col-    .^  j^j^  camera  viewfinder  while 
lege  kids,   set  in  upstate   Nc-w    ^  ^^^   j^^.  the  bus  to   col- 

York,  and  full  of  familiar  j^^  ^^^  pursues  him,  chatter- 
things  like  Greyhound  buses,  ^  erratically,  from  then  on. 
farm     country,      bull-necked   ^  barely   gets  a  chance  to 

beer-guzzling    roommates,    and  ^  word,  and  when  he  does, 

the  boarding  house  with  bra^  .^  .^  ^^^^^y  to  say  he's  interested 
bedsteaded  double  bed  A  .^^  ^^g^  ^^  that  they  ought 
rather  pretty  scene,  but  difin-  ^^  ^^;^  ^jg  bland  face  and 
^^__„^^  itely  handled.  The  opening  j^g^ners  blend  with  the  shal- 
^^^^^■^1  scenes  take  place  under  suit-  j^^  _  minded,  beer  -  partying 
^mMiBH  ably  yellow-leafed  trees  with  p^llege  crowd  of  which  he  is  a 
(Photo  by  J.m  Fnik.n)  the   first-day-at-coUege   autum-      ^^^    pookie   isn't  part  of  it— 

nal  atmosphere.  Thc^  we  conie   ^^^,^  through   the   pretensions, 

Burgers  Are  Bigger  At 


KING 

881  Moody  Street/  Waltham 


(Photo  by  Jtm  Frttk»n) 


Police  Near  the  Capitol 


search  of  food  and  shelter  from 
the  freezing  weather  Jammed 
teh  National  Gallery  of  Ari 
and  the  Smithsonian,  l"  V}^ 
Smithsonian  especially,  ^^efry 
students  who  had  been  travel- 
ing all  night,  irreverently 
slept  on  the  floor  beside  ex- 
hibits. 

It  was  more  than  3«st  a  rnat- 
ter  oi  policemen  and  aemon- 
strators?^  The  protest  retamed 
a  purity  also  because  it  laFf^J 
the    commercialism    associated 


talking  about  the  history  of  the 
i^ar  and  its  purpose  or  the 
g(ils  and  priorities  of  our  na- 
tion  .  . , 

Little  more  ""^fj^.'^je 
^""rLw' d^^ctfy  eoXnt  t"l 
•"."^.^ioHtv  for  they  are 
tToneTCho'Vemain  uneon- 

vinced.  , 

"Carry  on  Irom  here,  all  oJ 
vou"  senator  McCarthy  to  d 
T'  But  to  whom  were  wo  to 
go?    Mr.    Nixon?    L.ateiy,   «iv. 


ITS  A  MEAL  IN  ITS€LF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH  FRIES. 

BRING  THE  FAMILY  — 
HAVE  A   BALL! 


FREE  FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


OWcr  good  only  with  this  coupon  of 

BURGER  KING 

0«e«  t.plre.  D...  9, 1»6».  Void  Wh.rc  P«hibife«l 
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HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 
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THE     JUSTICE 


N*fe«iber  18,  1969 


^         -.  1  n  c     J  V  J  ■  ■  ^  * __— — 

Minority  Croup  Workers  Sought  *'fif„f:«f* 

M  *...._  ,,„    tr^i^^x    fVio    ciiK^onf.rartors     were     Kiven     a    in     »     Pnrim    carnival.       Thcsf 


"Complicity" 


"Equal    Opportunity**    for    ml 
nority  group  workers. 

Court  ActioB 

Thompson    (Tony)    Williams,  «„,v,,.^  i    mfts  Uni- 

AssisUnt  Dean  of  Students,  ac-  On  November  3.  Tufts  um 
ciised  construction  companies  versity  \l'^'^^^^,?''''^^^^l'^^ 
of  being  involved  in  a  "com-  against  the  Volpe  Company 
plicity"  to  deny  black  workers  seeking  from  it  a  declarative 
Saual  emDloyment  opportuni-  statement  that  the  firm  had 
^es  In  Tn  interview  Mr.  Wil-  indeed  f^ll^-f^  .^^^^X^^^^^^^^ 
ILams  said.  "There  is  a  tnount-   a  n  c  e  clause.';     A     university 


^raa  <!lffned  bv  Mr    Volpe)  the   subcontractors    were    given    a   i^    a    Purim    carnival 
was  signea  oy  ivir.    wn/^/   v        ,j„.  ^* -^^..-^c  «,hirh /v>iild  «prve  ..     ..  xi-.x  _ 


following  clause: 

The  undersigned  agrees 
that  he  and  all  of  his  sub- 
contractors will  comply  with 
Executive  Order  No.  11246 
dated  September  24,  19ti5, 
concerning  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  during  the 


list  of  groups  which  could  serve 


These 

s  whicn  couia  serve  ^^^^  ^^^  people  that  must  have 

as  a  source  for  minority  work-  ^^^_    .     ^^     «tuH#^nt«     moat 

ers.    and    were    urgod   to   cou-  angered     the     "tudents     moat, 

tact   these  groups   at  once.  for  they  refused  to  be  anUgo- 

Perhaps  the  most  important  ni«ed,    and,    in    fact,    tried    to 

Administration       achievement  communicate  their  approval  to 

has    been    the    creation    of    a  the  picketers  who  had  been  in- 

"Contract     Compliance      Com-  ^tpucted      to      remain      silent 
mittee."    This    committee   will 


andeis — nave  aeen  reiuutam,  ^u  pciucitv  ina^-.  ^^a~^.-.  -.—   xm^         ^^   conrt "  *He  conceded   more     skilled     workers     from 
to  hire  black  workers  because  said  that  it  will  not  setUe  for   ™?*  .^^j,^*^^*     "*  conceaea   ...  .       ..  ._ 


full  course  of  this  contract,      nutiee.       rnis    conunuvee    wm   ..  ^...^^.x   ^h.  H^iwAnntratioii 

K''**  f!fr  ^.  ^^fmn^e  Sf  ^A-   sarv  solving    his   company    directly   ^^^  f^^^^lty    member    and   one   which   conventioneer   and  stu- 

^^   ""/i^  ..ninnv:  which  have  for       Z   ,h«  m^ntime    the  Volpe    is  coming  to   an  end,   he   will   student.  The  committee  will  re-   dent  activist  mingled  with  one 
long'relegard"^irck"l'rre^/?o   compLn'y  hal' agr"^  IJ  hir^^^^^    ask  ^^.  ^^^^^'l^,^^''^;,   Port  U,  the  President  the  pro.   .^^ther   and  discussed    Jewish 

i^Vd%ilss  membership.  .^S^i  J>^-^,,r W^^\  ^i?  i'n!  iV^^'c^^rTJeln'^^^^^  fumbe'r^^of'^'r^n^lir'  ^ro^P  «*"-^^--  ^^^  ^^^  «'  -»^^* 

The  construction  industry  is  ^^^^^.^^^^t  ?f  v^eth^^his  addi-  be?  14,  President  Abram  said  "^^^^    2n    the    Usdan    con-  was     discussed,     you'd     never 

currently    experiencing    a    na-   Jle-ar  yet  is  wneiner  vi  s  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^    ^^^^  ^^  struction  project.  know  anyone  was  in  disagree- 

tional  shorUge  of  skilled  la4>or.   tional    labor  JwiU     be    in     ine  agreement  about   the   im-  *    "^         .*^   \  ^^„^^^  m^nt    Evervone  agreed  on  the 

Many    construction^  fi'-'?^'_./5„-  ^^rJl^i.f^^?l'7_%n.L  T,lf5^  plementation  of  the  clause  and       Endowing   Uie  tour    college  ment.^Eve^one  agreed  on^tne 

and   most  conventioneers 
promised  to  work  for  it 

^  .....  ^ tu-t   -uch    a     possibility     wa.  bUck  a*^"Sno7itrVrou^"ui   when  they  returned  home,  af- 

they    allege    that    not    enough  less.  nuite  remote  nowhecause  "Mr.   the  construction   labor  force.**   ter  the  convention. 

*''«n!fhl'^  ^'""'^  ^'*'^'"  *'^  V  T:^V«2i??Aj^^*C^na?/  ^olpe  ia  as  concerned  about  j^  a  interview  with  The  Jus-  But  I  couldn't  help  feeling, 
available.  Volpe    Construction    company,   *||.  Biiaority  group  problem  as   tic«     Alex   Aikens    a    member       ^       /,  *^    ^u  *  **     ^■ 

Martin    Gopen.    of   the    New  said    initially    that   the    reason   l**;^"!!**"'^  *       ^^  af  the  Branded  Ai^*Amlrica^   ^«"  ^  1^^^'  ^^^^  ^""^  effective- 

Urban  League  of  Greater  Bos-  why  the  demanded  number  of  Abram  cautioned  that  the  Society  lauded  the  university's  ness  that  the  demonstration 
ton,  refutes  this  charge  and  blacks  had  not  been  hired  was  u^i^ersity  will  not  be  able  to  ^.^le  in  helping  alleviate  the  might  have  had  stenuned  from 
J*'''  .^Jn.Vli*' ««T/r^'irnTUme  .^"^mY'S- ""J.hnr*  ^^J  Boston  P*^  wpe«»«»  incurred  in  the  criUcal  inequaUty  in  hiring  by  the  confusions  and  misunder- 
fi^"^  it!llrtt^n  l?^^n^d  ^^'^^^ru\«  1.^^^  renliSd  ^^^^^  "<»  transporUtion  of  construction  companies.  Aikens  sUndings  of  the  evening.  Con- 
!k*».  ^'tr^l^vpr  Tonv^ilUa^  Jt^J  i*^  i«5Ld  riSd  n^v  de  ^*^*  «^^<^^^f  ««-o«PA?f^«"-  ^  feels  that  for  too  long  has  the  ventian  delegates  were  willing 
^^l  iJ^hZtu^'hi^mft  nracUc^  !^  L^t^  wark««  A^  Bearing  in  mind  the  Tufts  construction  industry  deprived  to  consider  the  demands  for 
argues  that  the  hu-ing  practices  the  required  workers.  .An  j^  the  University  arranged  black  workers  of  their  "just  better  I'^wish  education  though 
of  construction  companies  can  agreement  was  apparent^  a  ^ial  meeting  on  November  ?  ghte  '^  "Nondiscriminatory  ?^ey  Jamld  ^at  re-Sppropr^ 
J^kSr^^'Ta^r^^evef^^^^^^  fh""'?l«^}r'Srhe*i'T^e'SSs?/j2    II  ^th  Mr.  Volpe.  Martin  Go-    ^Si«ces,    such    as    those    ad-   ^ttng^o^ey  would  no^tJ^Xy^ 

a?  thf^uni™  ^evel  or  th^  rf Jl^^  rtac^  Mr  ^ol^T  for  P^'^  «^  ^^^  ^""^^  .^^^^I"  ^^*^  ^^  Brandeis,"  said  Ai-  whr  thr^v  did  not  realize  was 
?'i«frt''  i^Jp^  aTit  is  known  in  ^"^  ^♦'^^k^?  SlJ^vJlrv  Jtrf  League,  members  of  the  Ad-  k^ns,  "will  indeed  further  the  that  for  som^  of  the  activists. 
*  entry  J^^^el  as  it  uj  known  in  comment,  his  secreUry  sa^  ministration  and  the  Brandeis  economic  development  of  the  oa^tic- Hrly  the  leaders  of  the 
construction^^^arjon.  ^Accordmg   tbat  he  was  :'uiwva^^^^^^  Society.       AtfeUck     community.     It's     high   5^;;,7ni\;a^^^^^ 

^,   "^   this  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that    ^„,e    that    construction    firms   tion   means  radicalization. 
Uirc'onstru'ction  trade  even  at  ^— —  j;;,;-:    ^^.r.^  Mr.   i^.^ff?^'?:  .*?.  ™iT.f:  TJ^IH    "^^^^.fT^     ^^^^     **     •*'  ... 

University 
CouikH 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

ing    role.    The    text    of    the 
statement  follows: 

'*The  University  Council 
was  started  by  President 
Abram  last  fall  to  involve 
students  and  faculty  in  the 
governing  of  the  University. 
The  understanding  of  Stu- 
dent Council  at  the  time  it 
appointed  the  student  rep- 
resentatives was  that  the 
University  Council  would  be 
a  voting  body  concerned 
with  the  finances  and  plan- 
ning of  the  University. 

In  reality,  the  University 
Council  has  been  a  dis-cussion 
group,  meeting  infrequently, 
and  contributing  little  to  the 
solution  of  the  many  pres- 
sing problems  which  con- 
front Brandeis. 

Regardless  of  whether  the 
original     interpretation      by 


to     Mr.    Williams,     there     just   ^.^jn^^ent    and     could     not 
aren't  enough  black  workers  in  reached   till   late  this  week. 

S:  .'X^Te'l^r  ^'****  *''^"  »^°  Williams  criticised  Mr.  iTse^^Ho;  *U  Te^i^t;  iiliTt  ^^iiS^lnit;"' 

ine  eniry  icvct.  \o\pt    on    two     counts:    First,  New   Urban  League  and  other         Aok^vi     if     th^    Tufts     crisis 

union  Role  that   ^^^^^^r^^^'^'^^^l^^^Y^  organization.s       such      as      the      ,^^^  V  Brandeis     Afro 

Not     only     the    con<5truction   to  the  New  Urban  League  can-  workers    Defense    League,    re-  ^^oup   to   act    speedily   in    de- 

companics       themselves.       but   not  absolve  the  company  of  its  gardless    of     possible     duplica-  ^^nding   more    black   workers 

trade  unions  too  have  been  in-    previous    s*»»«'*««'n»"K.  »'V  "JJ*  tion  of  requests.        .^  „  ,^  .  on   the    Usdan    project.   Aiken 

volved   in   the   "complicity"    to    P''V*^'°*^  /***!S^  *7J?  ^v^i^*       Mr.  Volpe  and  David  Rolbem.  ^^^^     ..j    ^^^^^    ^^^^   ^^^   ^ufts 

deny  black  workers  equal  priv-   and    second     that     the     Volpe  Director  of   Business  Adminis-  incident  acted  only  as  a  caUIyst 

ileges.  Attitudes  of  white  con-   Company  should  reimburse  the  tration   at   Brandeis.   also    met  -^   ^^^   movement   rather   than 

struction  workers  often  seem  to   League   for   its  efforts  to   help  ^ith  all  of  Mr.  Volpe  s  subcon-  actually  sUrt  it.  We  had  been 

be  against  admitting  blacks  in-   it  find  additional   black  labor,  tractors  in  order  to  stress  again  j^^^re  of  discriminatory   prac- 

to  unions  at  all.  Further,  con-   Most  employment  agencies  get  that  Brandeis  was  determined  ^j        j      ^  ^         ^  ^         time." 


struction  unions  have  kept  their  paid  for  supplying  manpower,    the      "Equal       Opportunity" 

membership  far  below  the  de-  Even  though  the  Urban  I>eague   clause.      At   this    meeting,    the 

mand  so  that  wages  of  union  is  not  an  "employment"  agen- 

members    can    remain    exorbi-  cy,  Mr.  Williams  feels  that  it  is 

tantly      high.      For      instance,  only   "appropriate"    that   it    be 

plumbers  earn  in  the   vicinity  paid  for  its  help. 

of  $10   per  hour.  Mr.  Williams  The     construction      industry 


EPC 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


tices  for  a  long  a  long  time.' 

Some  students  and  observers 
feel  that,  to  this  point,  the  Uni- 
versity has  shown  a  sincere  re- 
sponse as  regards  to  fair  hiring 
practices  by  construction  com- 
panies. The  Justice  has  learned 


trade    unions    are    "incredibly    problem  is  of  particular   rele-  ad     hoc     faculty     group     plan   from    several    sources   mat    no 

feels    that     the     practices     of    vance   to  Brandeis   because   of  stipulated  that  the  representa-   ?^^'*"Pj!7t  ^^^V^    i^^     ^^^vL  S? 

insidious"      with      respect      to  the   Volpe   Company's    part    in  tives  be  elected.                              ^-^^^e  that  took  Piace  at  Tufts 

blacks  seeking  employment   in   building    the     Usdan     Student  The  Dean  withdrew  his  pro-   are  bemg  plann^  on  tnis  cam- 

the  construction  trade.                   Center.  posal     when     the    compromise   P"S. ,    Were   students    to     taKe 

...              I              Thmiffh  there  is  no  federal  CT^    ininr^Hnp^^H                                over      the    Usdan   construction 

ti„?1.du  ?  r  there1orrL"1"t  hiK*  of    the    Student    Cen-  '"',1.  Sl'^"rst«dents  and  fac   site       President      Abram      has 

"bL^c'.^'"rn7^rer"^rrl^  ^rm  •fSTcVe'l^'lu,  Twhl^S  Jro^irelVtl^S  .r«.S".  -    apipUed    .without    hesitation." 

DiacKs      ana      i^u               ,  .#  ^^^^^  .^  ^^  curriculum.  Stu-       The  issue  of  racial  discrimi- 


Jewish  Radkak 


dent  Council  and  the  Student  nation  in   the  construction   in 

EPC  endorsed  the  ad  hoc  fac-  dustry  is  not  a  new  one.     But 

ulty    reform    proposal    and    a  only  in  the  past  few  years  has 

group  of  students  lobbied  with  the  problem   been  clearly  de- 


fined:   that   white  construction     the  students  was  correct,  we 


workers  are  reluctant  to  ad 
mit  blacks  into  their  unions; 
that  construction  firms  are  re- 
luctant to  hire  blacks  on  the 
pretext  that  sufficient  skilled 
blacks  are  not  available. 

In    this   context.    Tony    Wil- 
liams feels  that  the  university 


group  workers  for  the  alleged 
reason  that  these  aren't 
♦'skilled  enough;  and  second, 
the  apparent  bias  of  the  con- 
struction   trade   unions    against         (Coniinued  from  Fage  8)  a.^,-^  -- 

admitting  blacks  as  full-fledged  ^j^ly  by  threatening  to  grab  a    the  faculty  for  the  i;>lan. 

members.  microphone  that  students  were    __.  _    ^      — -^  ■.     ^ 

The   problems    of    the    con-  able  to  present  t*ieir  demands    |V00lCie  A   OOKIG 

struction    industry   were   high-  to   the  Council  of  Jewish  fed-    iVi^ VlVEi:;  A   WIVAV. 

\i0\\\od  recenav  at  Tufts  Uni-  erations    and    Welfare    Funds.  ,^     ^.        .  ,         .         -v 

versitv    where  the  Volpe  Con-  Similar  'radical  means'  may  be         (Contmued  from  Page  5) 

struction  Company  is  building  necessary  to  ?orce  local  federa-   and    ridiculing    them,    is    left 

a    $2    million   dormitory   com-  tions  to  face  reality.  This,  then^  alone 

«i«v    Afr.^  QtiiHpnta  romnlained  is  the  final  step  in  a  fusion  of  Shirt  and  Tie  Revolt  .  ._   ^  i 

SKi"iHs-bui^  i^^^^^tris^J^  tHL'^u^r^trppt-str^'f  ^.^.p^^'^ 

rZn>^    bv    the    ''compUan??   b^  Jews,  that  we  be  allowed  to   can     remember     reading     the    are    only     two  institu  ions     in 

L"ra\heiVe'b^{r  a^dVa^yft    J^i^^power  structure^ither   I^^^^ 

tc  be  defined  coherently.  How-   meet  Uus  demand,  or  give  up  ^\,,^^'„'^3'f  y^  ^'^^fy^tiruUon.    ve?Lity  should  «eulpateiSeW 
ever,  the  clause  does  call  for  its  power.  _  smaH  »^^/„^  y|t„„"„"'"|."„'^V  i  e  fram  the  "oompUcity"  of  con- 

was  the  kook.  Now,  one  feels,    tractors    and    trade    unions    in 

she  would  have  company  with    denying  minority  group  work- 

the  rest  of  us  who  are  turned    ers    better   paying   jobs.     If   it 

^  ■      MM  m        ■        ^  §         t   off   by   the   Establishment   and    does    not,    there    will    be   con- 

VniAllil      TnA      XllltiniDI^      A¥  ♦   want    to   do   Our    Own   TTiing     tinned  student  and  racial  tur- 

JDCIIII       intS      Jllllllltd       VI  <>  Pookie    was    perhaps    the    first    moil.      If    it    does,    "economic 

■^  T   hippie,  But  I  suspect  that  she    equality  will  result,"  said  Mr. 

and  her   kind  are   farther  out    Williams, 
than  all  of  us. 
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believe  that  the  University 
Council  should  be  a  body 
concerned  primarily  with 
University  finances  and  long- 
range  planning.  We  think 
that  for  Brandeis  to  ever 
have  any  hope  of  l>ecoming 
a  community,  faculty,  ad- 
ministrators.  and  students 
must  work  together  to  make 
the  decisions  which  shape 
the  University.  We  believe 
that  working  together  does 
not  mean  simply  advising 
the  Administration,  but 
rather  requires  the  active 
sharing  of  decision-making 
re^K>nsibility." 

Charles  Lief 
Phil  Rubin 
Henry  Shrager 
Jeff  Summit 
John  Weingart 
(Student  members  of 
University  Council) 


work  on  o  kibb«fz 
or  orchaeolos'icol  dig 

SEE  THE  COUNTRY! 


study  of  a  utiiverstty  or 

a  Hebrew  languoge  institute 

MEET  THE  PEOPLE! 


JOINT  ISRAEL  PROGRAMS 

For  informotioii  on  these  ond  other  progroms,  write  or  coll: 

72  Fronklin  Street,  Bosfon,  Mossochusetts  021 10 

542-3973  -  3974 


EUROPE  CAN  PAY 

Next  Summer 

Longuoge  Studies 

with 

Summer  Employment 

Booklet  ond  Applicotion  $2 

COLLEGE  CAREER 

COUNSELORS 

P.O.  Box  221 

Brookline,  Moss.  02146 


M.   A.  GREENHILL   presents 


"Enrico  cSMacIas 

The  Dynamic   French-Algerion  Singing  Star 


8:30  P.M.  SATURDAY 

NOVEMBER  22 

JORDAN  HAU    •     $6543 


KE  6-2412 


ihi|itfi»lM^>iwlMil>rfM»lit— iSi^iiiiMig^. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


The  Fkxibk  Currkulum  Capet 

(Continued  from  Page  2)       proval.     The     final     procedure  ceptability. 
♦*i«>v  have  no  inclination  to  ac-   adopted  was   as   follows:   Pre-       I  hope  I  have  answered  Miss 

tney   <l«*  limlnArV     nmvWMUtlR    vrill    Vk«>     srv.     Tenor's      rtivoci  i#tn«        nn«1       T      la/ill 


'  Interview 


New  Senate  Chairman 


S^Sary  '^p;;p^ir wiU  be  s^  Bae;'s'^q^Uons:    a^d    1    wUl  By   JEFFREY   WEINEB  courses.,  considered    l^^vejjp^ 

^^     :         v   -  ^  o  -wui^«  a«  Wci*«<^  ^«>»«  ^«  Brandeis  com-  add   but    one   small   additional  Students    should    participate  Jialized         °^*?*  „^ti 'J^'ifTr 

This  makmg  ©f  a  dec  si^  as  ^^nity.    Students   and   faciilty  piece    of   information.    I    have  in  the  formulation  of  university  «rom  university  curriculum  on 

to  academic  soundness  is  ^e-   suggesting    courses    could    feel  given  a  great  deal  of  time,  ef-  educational  policy  and  matters  account    of    fjpanc»f  1    omicui' 

aiy     important,     and     even  j^^  ^  suggest  histructors  also,  fort,  and  serious  consideration  related  to  discipline  and  cam-  ties.  Me  fears  mat  ine  lenoency 

Dre      complex      when      one      is     ^m^      th^      iin^*kT«ianrtir»o      that    i^    'pc^cionino     mir    ^Hairmanchin     r»iic     onvirnnmpnt       Hut     not     in 

arged  with  the  development   ^^^    q^^ 

courses  which  are  to  be  "in-   ^taff  resi 

nuvative"  and  "flexible."  How-   Dean    ol    ^  .     ,__    _ 

ever,  before  any  decision  con-  liminary  screei)ing  by  the  full  responsibility  for  the  de-  elected  Chairman  of  the  Facul 
cerning  a  course  can  even  be  Flexible  Curriculum  Commit-  cisions  which  have  been  made  ty  Senate.  Prof.  Welsberg  would  like 
thought  about,  certain  require-  tee,  and  in  accordance  with  by  the  Committee  during  my  Weisberg  feels  that  the  rea-  the  university  to  maintain  its 
ments  must  be  me4  to  aid  the  the  number  of  courses  we  are  chairmanship.  As  my  resigna-  son  students  should  be  ex-  high  standards  of  faculty  re- 
decision-making  process.  For  delegated  to  offer,  a  number  of  tion  at  this  time  would  un-  eluded  from  faculty  selection  cruitment  and  to  continue  to 
example,  to  decide  on  the  ere-  courses  would  be  selected,  and  doubtedly  forestall  the  pos-  is  that  the  issue  is  largely  promote  junior  faculty  within 
ditability  of  a  course  requires  their  sponsors  told  to  write  up  sibility  of  courses  being  given  of  a  professional  nature.  In  an  the  framework  of  the  current 
that  a  ereat  deal  about  the  con-   a    detailed    proposal  which  under   the   flexible   curriculum  interview,    Dr.    Weisberg    fur-  financial  freeze. 

♦  nt  of  the  course  be  known,   would  be  sent  to  the  appropri-  program  in  the  spring  seines-  ther  said  that  he  would  like  to  Improvements  in  "fringe  be- 
npriallv  when  it  is  to  be  "in-   ate  faculty  body  for  academic   ter,  I  will  retain  the  chair  until  see  a  lessening  of  ''confronta-  nefits"  for  the  faculty  particu- 

*  V*iv«>''  and  "flexible"  The  sponsorship.  Of  those  courses  the  decision  for  the  courses  tion"  between  students,  facul-  larly  in  the  area  of  health  in- 
novative «^^^^^^^^^  Living  receiving  a<rademic  sponsorship,  has  been  implemented.  As  of  ty,  and  the  Administration.  He  surance  and  retirement  plans, 
course  ^  >;  j^  infer-  a  number  would  be  chosen  to  that  time,  however,  I  wish  to  advocated  change  through  dis-  were  also  suggested  by  Dr. 
did  noi  P\irr"' •;.^__     ^f     4Up  be  offered  in  accordance  with  resign  from  all  duties  associat-  cussion.    "The  processes  of  the  Weisberg. 

mation.      ^ 'J^  .^";"";^^i    J^^^  budgetary     consideration     (de-  ed  with   the  Flexible  Curricu  

course    «^^f^^^^^^^^^   Yifi  fined  in  number  of  courses).  It  lum  Committee. 

-The    specific     approach     and  ,.  ^^,  ,^..  __^_,_  ^,  , sincerely  yours, 

Sidney   Stecher 
Assistant  Professor 

•f  Psychology 

cxperimenxai   cvnwnujiiij'.      ^^ 

the  content  of  the  course  was 


-The    specific     »PP^f  ^.,  "^J  is  by  this  mechanism  of  spon- 

structure  of  the  co»J«e  w>"  ^  sorahip  that  the  Flexible  Cur- 

the  first  decisions  to  be  made  ^^^^j^    Committee    hopes    to 

by   the  enrolling   group  as  an  ^^^^^   qualified   academic   ac- 
exoerimental   community.     As 


University,"    he    said,    "should  Weisberg      cautioned     that 

be  rational  ones,  where  discus-  the   Faculty    Senate    must    not 

sion  plays  a  greater  role  than  be  allowed  to  become  a  politi- 

confronUtion."  cal  body.      "Political   change,' 

Dr.    Weisberg    is    concerned  he  said,     "must     come     about 

about  the  possibility   of   some  through  the  revised  E.  P.  C." 


ita^jfj; 


to  be  established  w*ien  the 
community  started  living  to- 
gether, the  Committee  had  no 
basis  upon  which  to  make  a 
positive  decision.  As  the  ap- 
propriate documentation  was 
locking  tl>p  Committee,  sensi- 
bly,  rejected   the  proposal. 

Insofar  as  the  course  on  Ho- 
mosexuality    was      concerned, 
the  Committee  interviewed  the 
student   proposing    the   course, 
and  found  the  course  proposal 
to     have     been     very     poorly 
thought  through.  This  was  not 
intended    to     imply    that     all 
courses       on        homosexuality 
would  be  rejected.  In  fact,  the 
Department  of  Psychology  does 
offer   the   study    of   homosexu- 
ality   as     a    deviant     behavior 
pattern.  Of  course,   other   stu- 
dies of  homosexuality  may  be 
undertaken    without     being     a 
course  on  the  mental  health  of 
the   individual.    However,    one 
argument    that    was    given   for 
the  suggested  course  was  that 
the  course  be  taught  by  a  hom- 
osexual professor.  My  person- 
al hang-up  is  that  I  cannol  be- 
lieve  that   this   prerequisite    is 
in  any  way  necessary  for  the 
presentation  of  the  content  of 
the      course.        People      teach 
courses:   whether   or   not   they 
are   homosexual    is    irrelevant. 
To  answer  Miss  Baer's  ques- 
tion  concerning   the   qualifica- 
tions of  the  persons  making  the 
decisions    is    simple.    The    fac- 
ulty   members    are    experts    in 
the    disciplines    of    Economics, 
Chemistry,     P^chology,     His- 
tory of  Art,  and  Classics.  The 
students,    of     course,    are     ex- 
perts in   no   discipline.   One  of 
the   major   problems   faced   by 
the  FCC  was  precisely  that  we 
arc      incompetent      to      make 
broad  academic  decisions,  and 
that   any    decisions   which    the 
Committee  eventually  came  to 
were  guided  by  motives  other 
than  academic.  Invariably  this 
meant  political  decisions  about 
academic  subject  matter.  It  be- 
came clear  to  the  members  that 
the  FCC  is  charged  with  a  re- 
sponsibility that  it  has  in  fact 
been  unable  to  perform.  Thus, 
If  a  course  in  some  aspect  of 
history,     for     example,      were 
sugpested,   the  FCC  which    in- 
cludes  no   historian    or   others 
with    the   requisite   knowledge 
of  the   subject,   was   quite  in- 
capable of  judging  the  quality 
or  even  the  "relevance"  of  the 
course   in   question.      It  could, 
of   course,    avail   itself    ot   the 
testimony    of    others     such     as 
students  and  the  teacher  of  the 
course.      However,   for    a    new 
course  it  would  be   irrelevant 
to   ask   students,    as   there   are 
yet   none;   and   as   the   FCC   is 
not  charged   with   the   recruit- 
ment  of  teachers   for   courses, 
the  teacher  has   not  yet  been 
chosen  at  the  time  the  course  is 
under  discussion  by  the  FCC. 
Who,  then,  is  the  FCC  to  ask? 
Questions  such   as  these  de^ 
serve    deliberation.    The    FCC 
decided     at    their    meeting    of 
September   9,    1969,  that  ques- 
tions concerning  the  academic 
acceptability  of  courses  would 
be     sent     to     the    appropriate 
echool    council    or   department 
or  faculty  committee   for  ap- 


TWA  put  a  price  on  your  head 

that  even  your  parents 

might  agree  to  pay. 


We're  out  to  get  you  home  for  the 

holidays.  Fast. 
Which  is  something  that  your  parents 

will  probably  enjoy  too. 

Something  else  they^l  enjoy  is  our 
fares  for  students.  (Students,  that  is,  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  1 2  and  2 1 .)  On  a 
standby  basis,  youll  get  407o  off  regular 
coach  fares. 

Which  doesn't  mean  you'll  be  flying 

second  class  or 
anything  like  that. 


You  still  get  all  the  great  food  and 
TWA  features  like  movies  and  stereo 
musicf  But  it  won't  cost  you  like  it  does 
everyone  else. 

And  TWA  flies  to  nearly  all  the  major 
cities  in  the  U.S.,  plus  we  have  a  special 
youth  fare  to  Hawaii . 

With  all  that  going  for  you,  there's 
only  one  excuse  for  not  going  home  for 
the  holidays. 
Getting  your  hair  cut. 

•By  Inflight  Motion  Pictures  Inc. 
-^n  transcontinental  non-stops. 
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Pensas  To  Play-Off M,D.F.  Tomorrow;  A-Champioaship  Fri, 
Pippik's  Complaint,  SalaJman  &  FS,  Advance  in  B-Playofk 


B  -  League 


Pippik's  Complaint  eliminated  the  Rotor  Rooters  16-6  yes- 
tcxlay.  Saladman  and  the  Faculty  Senate  aLso  advanced  in  the 
B-League  playotfs,  by  winning  the  "four-minute"  game  with 
Persecution  on  a  forfeit. 

Barry  Weintraub  of  the  Rotor  Rooters  returned  the  opening 
kickoff  for  a  touchdown.  The  freshman  tennis  player  was  the 
ofTcnsive  star  for  Rotor  Rooters,  making  another  long  run  with 
a  first  half  screen  pass. 

The  overwhelming  size  advantage  of  Pippik's  Complaint 
enabled  them  to  dominate  the  second  half  against  the  smaller 
Rotor  Rooters.  The  first  sustained  drive  by  PC  ended  on  an  in- 
terception, but  RR  had  its  back  against  the  goal  line.  A  blocked 
punt  by  Al  Blitz  parlayed  with  a  key  conversion  by  Howie 
Gershman  gave  Pippik's  an  8-6  lead. 

Big  Ral  White  intercepted  an  RR  pass  later  in  the  second 
half  as  the  Roto  Rooters  could  not  move  the  ball  out  of  the 
proximity  of  their  own  end  zone.  Howie  Gershman  scored  the 
clincher  with  a  strong  run. 
Wayne  Fenton's  conversion 
forced  Roto  Rooters  to  need 
two  touchdowns  to  win  and 
avoided  tlie  possibility  of  a  tie. 
Rotor  Rooters  were  hardly 
dead  yet.  Quarterback  Larry 
Honigman  hit  huge  Ed  Thomas 
of  the  freshman  basketball 
team  with  a  pass  that  went  for 
60  yards.  Thomas  made  a  su- 
perb run,  getting  past  several 
defenders,  but  went  out  of 
bounds  on  the  nine  yard  line 
after  having  passed  all  of  them. 
Pippik's  big  line  presented  any 
running  by  Rotor  Rooters  from 
approaching  the  goal  line. 

Pip{)ik's  Complaint  will  meet 
the  winner  of  today's  game  be- 
tween the  Dipsticks  and  Jane 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  3:15. 


The  Rafns  ran  their  record  to 
a  spectacular  6-0  with  a  22-8 
trouncing  of  Pippik's  Com- 
plaint Wednesday  afternoon. 
With  their  thus-far  unbeaten 
combination  of  a  high  scoring 
offense  and  a  stingy  defense 
(three  touchdowns  in  six 
games),  the  Rams  are  heavy 
favorite'^  to  repeat  as  B-League 
champions. 

Harry  Blazer,  easily  the  fi- 
nest runner  in  B-League, 
scored  two  more  touchdowns 
against  Pippik's  Complaint.  He 
scored  the  second  Rams'  touch- 
down on  a  counter  play  and 
later  dashed  40  yards  for  the 
final  score.  The  most  amazing 
thing  about  the  Rams  offense 
is  that  Quarterback  Steve  Gut- 
stein  directs  them  in  a  reason- 
ably simple  set  of  plays  which 
produce  points  chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  perfect  execution.s.  No 
other  intramural  team  (A- 
League 'included)  is  as  discip- 
lined as  the  Rams  in  its  offen- 
sive alignments. 

Gutstein  threw  another 
touchdown  pa.ss  for  the  first 
score,  finding  End  Bob  Cleary, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  Rams 
deep   receiving  corps. 

Pippik's  complaint  moved 
the  ball  well  against  the  Rams 
defense  on  the  sloppy  field, 
and  even  were  tied  with  the 
defending  champions  at  one 
point. 

Saladman  and  the  Faculty 
Senate,  with  most  of  the  team 
traveling  to  Washington  for  the 
Noveml:>er  15  march,  lost  on 
a  forfeit  to  the  Dipsticks 
Thursday  afternoon. 


Q\iaTterback  Rich  Petrasso  of 
MDF  has  just  released  a  pass 
against  Pengas. 

Join  Wrestlers 
See  the  World 

The  Brandeis  Wrestling 
Team  is  in  trouble.  We  need 
able-bodied  young  men  who 
can  put  in  at  lea.st  three  ses- 
sions a  week  to  learn  wres- 
tling skills  and  to  get  into 
top  physical  condition.  We're 
especially  lacking  in  the  ex- 
treme lower  wei^^hts  and  in 
the  upper  weights,  so  if  you 
weigh  between,  say,  110  and 
135,  or  180  or  over,  we  need 
you  desperately.  La.st  year 
our  intercollegiate  meet  rec- 
ord was  nine  wins  and  one 
lo.ss  (the  one  loss  by  only 
one  point).  However,  due  to 
the  loss  of  some  of  our  best 
wrestlers  through  gradua- 
tion, we  might  not  even  field 
a  full  team  this  year.  Experi- 
ence helps,  but  if  you  have 
never  wrestled  before  we 
will  teach  you  the  necessary 
skills.  If  you  are  at  all  inter- 
ested, come  down  and  talk 
with  us  in  the  wrestling  room 
in  Shapiro  Athletic  Center 
between  4:00  and  6:00  p.m. 
Monday  or  between  5:00  and 
6:30  p.m.  Tuesday  through 
Friday.  Hope  to  see  you 
soon! 

— the  brandeis  wrestlers 


AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Fees  On  Cycles 

All  Type  Ins.  Agency,  Inco 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

894-2250 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

EYelWEAR 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 

JAMES   H.   WADDICK,   JR. 

Reg.  Ox}tician 

PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED 

Complete  Conljct  Lens  Service 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 


190  LEXNGTON  ST.,  WALTHAM  —  TEL.:    894-1123 

(Opp.  Municipal  Scvtce  Center) 
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A  wild  scoreless  tie  between  Mayor  Daley's  Finest  and  the  Pengas  marked  the  re- 
sumption of  A-Leaffue  play  Wednesday.  Since  that  game,  intetided  to  be  a  playoff  for 
second  place  in  A-League,  ended  in  a  tie  without  the  previously  agreed  upon  sudden 
death  playoff,  MDF  will  play  the  Pengas  again  tomorrow  afterncM)n  at  3:00  p.m.  The 
winner  will  face  the  Fighting  Irish,  champions  of  the  regular  A-League  reason  Friday 
afternoon  at  2:30. 

Three  interceptions  by  the  Pengas  added  to  a  fumble  recovery  enabled  them  to  stop 
numerous  drives  by  MDF.  The 
alert   MDF    secondary    contri- 
buted two  pass  interceptions. 

Rich  Petrasso  returned  as 
quarterback  for  Mayor  Daley's 
after  a  separated  left  shoulder 
had  sidelined  him  for  three 
weeks. 

MDF  made  its  first  challenge 
of  the  game  on  a  broken  play 
towards   the   end    of   the    first 
half.   Petrasso  handed  the  ball   ', 
to  halfback  Fred  Alt  on  an  ap-   ' 
parent  sweep  of  right  end.  Alt   [> 
hobbled  the  ball,  recovered  and   i 
decided  to  flip  a   pass   to   end   ; , 
Joel    Kaplan.      Kaplan    caught   — 
the  ball  on  the  right  side  of  the  Uw^nv...  .,.,.  .y  oi.  ocnwar.z) 

field,  and  loped  for  a  35  yard    Ouarterback  Gerry  Magnes  of  the  Pengas  calls  signals  against 
gain  to  the  2  yard  line.  If  Kap-    Mayor  Daley's  Wednesday.  The  game  ended  in  a  scoreless  tie, 
Ian    had    not     stepped    out    of  ,      .  ,,  .  ^  ........ 

bounds  at  that  point  MDF  they  couldn  t  convert  this  op-  oftense  that  outgained  the 
would  have  had  a  touchdown,    portunity   either.  Irish    He  proved  to  be  an  au- 

The  half  ended  with  Daley's  Af»er  Daley's  defense  had  thoritative  play-caller,  and  con- 
unable  to  g-t  off  a  pla,  on  sec-  held  for  the  last  time.  Petras-  tjnued  to  run  well  Black -on- 
ond  down  from  the  two  yard  ^^  moved  his  team  up  the  field  White  threatened  to  score  a 
line  *"  ^^^  closing  moments.  Howie   couple  of  times,  on  good  pass- 

Trir    Xrv  Airiin  Kantor   caught   a    key    pass    in   ing  and  coordinated  running. 

*  "'  *^  Again  ^j^.g  ^j.[yQ    But  Petrasso,   on  a        However,   Danny    Engelstein 

Pengas  came  up  the  field  sweep  of  right  end,  butted  of  the  Irish  intercepted  an  in- 
with  the  first  of  their  three  Mike  Eig  with  his  shoulder,  tended  screen  pass  late  in  the 
threats  in  the  game  early  in  the  and  the  penalty  set  Daley's  first  half,  and  ran  60  yards  for 
secon  i  half.  Quarterback  Ger-  back  15  yards.  Daley's  read-  a  touchdown.  It  was  Engel- 
ry  Magnes  hit  speedy  Jerry  vanced.  but  Petrasso  fumbled  stein's  second  touchdown  of 
Magnes    for    a    40    yard    gain,    on  the  8  yard  line.  the    season,    an    extraordinary 

Zerkin    made    an    outstanding  Irish    Capture   Finale  performance    for    a     defensive 

diving  catch  in  the  mud.  Ken-       The    Fighting    Irish,    already    lineman. 

ny  Still,  back  from  the  basket-    assured   of    a   place    in   the   A-  

ball  team  for  this  crucial  game,    League  championship,  defeated 
made  a  key  interception  at  this   Elack-on-White   14-0  Thursday 
point.   Still   might    have  jitter-    in    their   final    workout   before 
bugged    all    the    way    but    was    Friday's    championship. 
held  for  a  Pengas*  penalty.  After  the  terms  traded  turn- 

The  Pengas  effort  blew  their  overs  in  the  early  going,  the 
next  chancr  when  Magnes  Irish  scored  their  first  touch- 
threw  a  pass  directly  into  the  down  on  a  lucky  break.  New 
arms  of  Daley's  linebacker  quarterback  Craig  Abraham- 
Steve  Rosenfeld  on  the  fifteen  son,  a  better  passer  but  not  near- 
yard  line.  ly  as  good   a   runner  as  Larry 

Hasday's  second  drive-stop-  Bates,  completed  a  20  yard 
ping  interception  on  the  ten  pjss  to  tight  end  Leon  Calitri. 
yard  line  this  time  halted  an-  BOW  safety  Leroy  Ashwood, 
other  drive  by  MDF  to  put  the  covering  Calitri  like  a  glove, 
ball  pass  the  Pengas  goal  line,  reached  for  his  flag,  unac- 
which  proved  to  be  as  slippery  countably  missed  it  and  cur.sed 
as  the  field.  Magnes  found  at  himself  as  the  Irish  tailed. 
Steve  Nelson  with  a  long  pass  Ashwood  played  an  ex- 
after  this  break  and  suddenly  eel  lent  game  at  quarter- 
the  Pengas  were  on  the  MDF  back  for  BOW,  which  fea- 
eighteen  yard   line.     However,   tured     a     revamped     improved 


Intramural  Committee 


The  Intramural  Athletic 
Committee  will  hold  its  first 
meetings  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, November  19,  at  12:00, 
in  Swig.  The  purpose  of  the 
committee  Ls  to  discuss  and 
evaluate  the  university's 
intramural    program. 

Faculty  members  are  Ni- 
cholas Rodis,  Director  of 
Athletics;  Emanuel  Flumere, 
Coordinator  of  Intramurals; 
and  John  Hughes,  Assistant 
Coordinator  of  Intramurals. 
Students  participatini?  in- 
clude Larry  Bates,  Alan  Cor- 
mier, Arthur  Kaplan,  Mack 
Koch,  Arthur  Levine,  Chris 
Meyer,  and  Warren  Soiifer. 


Homilton 

Elgin 

Gruen 

Zodiac 

Goron 

Jules  Jurgenson 

Bennis 

Wiftnouer 

Vulcoin 

Men's  and 

Ladies'  Models 


SHERRY'S 
JEWELERS 


446  MOODY  ST. 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 


Store  Hours: 
:30to  5:30  P.M. 

doily 
Wed.  ond  Fri. 
30  to  9:30  P.M. 


Wedding  Bands 

Men's  Rings 

Ladies*  Rings 

Charms 

Earrings 

Hiacclcts 

Pendants 

Cuff-Links 

Tic-Tatks 

Cidtmed  Pearls 

S{)eidcl  Twist-O-Flex 

Charm  Bracelets 

Rosaries 

Cro.sscs,  Lockets 

Pierced  Earrings 


All 

MEN'S 

JEWELRY 

Vx    PRICE 


ALL 

CHARMS 

Sterling,  Gold 

or  Gold-Filled 

Vt    PRICE 


Men's  and 

Ladies' 

Genuine 

LEATHER 

WALLETS 

Reg.  Now 

$5.00        $2.44 

TRAVEL 

ALARM 

CtOCKS 

Foctory 

Gua  ronteed 

Reg.  Now 

$9.95        $4.99 


ON  EVERYTHING 
IN  THE  STORE 

USE  OUR  LAY-AWAY  PLAN  UNTIL  CHRISTMAS 
CHRISTMAS  IS  ONLY  8  WEEKS  AWAY 


This  Sale  is  our  way  of  saying  "Thank  You"  for 
your  years  of  loyalty  and  patronage.  We  want  you 
to  take  advantage  of  these  low,  low  prices  that  hap- 
pens only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

*  Mony  Items  Reduced  Up  fo  50% 
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DANTC  LfCTURI 

Profctsor  Donte  DoN«t*rs«  of  Hor- 
vord  will  syeak  o«  "Tli«  Ftft««iith 
Conto  •#  Oonta't  l«ff*mo"  at  4:10, 
December  2,  in  the  Emmanuel  Li- 
brary Auditerttim.  The  lecture  it  spon- 
sored by  the  English  ond  italion  De- 
portments of  Emmonuel  CoHese.  Ad- 
mission is  ffraa. 


SNACK  tARS 

The  Snack  tors  will  be  closed  e« 
December  10,  in  connection  witll 
Chority  Week.  Students  ore  urged  to 
•Hend  the  Internotionol  Buffet  in 
Kuts. 

PUtLICATION  SCHCDULC 

The  noKt  issue  of  The  Justice  wHI  op- 
peor  en  December  9.  Don't  hold  yewr 
brenth. 
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POLIO,  •  Hterory  mo  go  tine  published 
by  Brondeis  students,  will  sponsor 
poetry  reodings  in  Cholmondeiey's  on 
the  first  and  third  Thursdoys  of  every 
month.  The  first  reading  will  feoture 
Professor  J.  V.  Cunninghom,  o  mem- 
ber of  the  English  focuity  at  Bran- 
deis, and  will  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Cholmondeley's.  A  FOLIO  meeting 
will  be  held  ot  7:00  that  evening, 
also  in  the  coffee  house. 


REASONS  TO   RETURN   FROM 
THANKSGIVING   WEEKEND 

Helmsley  Lecture  by  Dr.  Robert 
Coles  on  December  2.  Topic  — 
"Social  Ethics  and  Sociol  Action" 
at  trlS  p.m.  in  Schwartz. 
Opening  of  "Antigone"  by  Soph- 
ocles, December  3  in  Spingold  1. 
Brandeis  Lecture  by  Hon.  Simon 
Rifkind  on  December  3,  at  1:1$ 
p.m.  in  Schwarti. 

First  Home  Basketball  gome  off 
the  year  at  B  p.m.  on  December 
3,  in  Shapiro  Gym. 


Levine,  Council  Protest  Abbie's  Homecoming  u.  Counca 
Lack  of  Representation 


By  ROBERT  GVTTMAN 

Student  Educational  Policy 
Committee  Chairman  Art  Le- 
vine  called   last   week   for  the 

Admissions 

Committee 

Streamlined 

By    MARSHA    WEINRAVB 

The  recently  reorganized 
Faculty  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions and  Financial  Aid  will 
attempt  to  increase  faculty  in- 
volvement in  the  entire  admis- 
sions process.  In  an  interview 
Frederick  Luddy,  Dean  of  Ad- 
missions, explained  that  the 
committee  has  been  stream- 
L  from  the  cumbersome  and 
ineffectual  body  that  it  was  in 
the  past. 

The  role  of  this  new  policy- 
making: committee  is  still  some- 
what ambiguous,  but  among; 
the  thing:s  it  plans  to  do  is  to 
take  an  active  role  in  the  allo- 
cation of  financial  aid.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  the  Univer- 
sity has  had  to  decrease  finan- 
cial aid  to  students  of  each 
incoming  class  from  one-third 
of  students  receiving  aid  to  one- 
fifth.  James  Hendrickson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Chair- 
man of  the  committee,  remark- 
ed. **It's  one  of  our  uppermost 
concerns  that  we're  supporting 
too  small  a  proportion  of  the 
student  body."  The  committee 
will  make  recomn>endations  to 
the  I  oard  of  Trustees  about  the 
necessity  of  getting  donors  to 
give  more  scholarship  funds. 

Its  present  members  are: 
Hendrickson.  Stephan  Berko 
(Physics),  Aileen  Ward  (Eng- 
lish). John  Matthews  (Thea- 
ter Arts).  Robert  Koff  (Mu- 
sic), and  Harold  Weisberg 
(Philosophy).  Ex-officio  mem- 
bers include  Richard  Onorato, 
Dean  of  Students;  Peter  Dia- 
mandopoulos,  Dean  of  Facul- 
ty, Frederick  Luddy,  Dean  of 
Admissions  and  David  Squire. 
Vice  President  for  Student  Af- 
fairs. 

According  to  both  Mr.  Lud- 
dy and  Prof.  Hendrickson,  the 
new  committee  is  expected  to 
make  recommendations  about 
the  sise  of  future  incoming 
classes.  However,  although 
(Continue^   on   Page  4) 


addition  of  students  to  the 
Haber  Commission,  a  recently 
organized  body  which  will 
study  educational  aims  at 
Brandeis. 

Last  night,  Student  Council 
approved  a  resolution  *'con- 
demning"  President  Abram  for 
not  appointing  students  to  the 
group. 

In  addition,  it  became  appar- 
ent last  week  that  several 
members  of  the  Faculty  Senate 
were  displeased  that  President 
Abram  had  appointed  the  fac- 
ulty representatives  to  the  new 
commission  without  consulting 
the  Senate.  According  to  the 
minutes  of  the  Senate  meeting 
of  November  7,  President 
Abram  defended  his  action  by 
pointing  out  that  the  new  Sen- 
ate had  just  been  organized, 
that  the  previous  Senate  was  a 
"lame-duck"  body  for  five 
months  and  that  the  faculty 
members  named  had  recently 
been  elected  to  other  Univer- 
sity posts  by  the  faculty. 

The  committee  will  be 
chaired  by  William  Haber,  a 
Bra  n  d  e  i  s  trustee-elect  and 
Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science  and  the 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. The  faculty  representa- 
tives are  Professors  Saul  Co- 
hen. Leonard  Levy.  Jack  Gold- 
stein. Joseph  Berliner,  and 
Harold  Weisberg.  Outside  aca- 
demic figures   may   also  be   in- 

(Continued   on    Page   4) 


Abbie  Hoffman,  a  defendant  in  the  Chicago  conspiracy 
trial  and  a  former  Brandeis  student,  spoke  to  an  overflow 
crowd  at  Spingold  Theater  last  Sunday  afternoon.  His  ap- 
pearance was  sponsored  by  the  General  Ed  S  lecture  series. 

Following  are  some  excerpts  from  Hoffman's 
talk: 

"You  ought  to  get  into  study-  way   you  live  or  the  way   you 

ing  the  people  these  buildings  talk/' 

are  dedicated  to."  "People    think    it's   going   to 

"I    have     trouble     accepting  get  reversed,  but  it  ain't." 

Hadassah's     new     program    of  -By  the  time  we  walked  into 

plant  an  Arab  for  Israel'  the  courtroom,  we  were  guilty 

"You'll  have  to  come  and  see 
our  trial  .  .  .  it's  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world." 

"I  don't  use  my  last  name 
any  more  k)ecause  of  him" — of 
Judge  Julius  Hoflfman. 

"I  cannot  relate  to  the  Amer- 
ican Empire  and  its  decadence 
and  its  garbage  values  .  .  ." 

Veterans  Day  Marches  — 
"American  Foreign  Policy 
with  a  sagging  belly 
marched  out  of  the  bars  of 
America."  "the  burp  of  tlie 
silent  majority." 

"Nixon  is  a  Volkswagen," 

"We  went  down  to  Washing- 
ton. Yippies,  Crazies,  Mad 
Dogs,  Weathermen  ...  we  did- 
n't go  just  to  protest  the  war  in 
Vietnam." 

"I  didn't  learn  nothing  here." 
(Brandeis) 

•*I   upset    my   mother   'cause     .         .         *„,.._ 
she  wanted  me  to  be  a  doctor."   of  contempt     for  the  systei 

"Give  the  system  an  enema."  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  tri 

This  is  "the  first  time  the 
government  has  passed  a  law 
against  a  state  of  mind;  we're 
being  charged  with  a  "state  of 
mind."  "The  most  highly  polit- 
ical trill  you  can   have."  "*• 

"Don't   be   apologetic    in   the 


m. 
rial 
.  .  ,  we  came  to  fight  in 
the  courts,  in  the  streets, 
.  .  .  we  came  to  win."  "If 
we  can't  win  we'll  take 
a   lot  of   them  down   with 


(Continued   on    Page   4) 


Decision  on  Residence    ^'"^^^'^^  ^^^ 

Direclor  Named 


Reached  by  Committee 


The  Environmental  Com- 
mittee met  last  Tuesday  and 
passed  resolutions  concern- 
ing ''local  closing  hours  and 
co-ed  visiting  hours,"  ac- 
cording to  Kenneth  Sweder, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 
These  resolutions  have  been 
forwarded  to  President  Ab- 
ram, who  will  consider  them 
upon    his    return    from    the 

West  Coast. 

Meanwhile,  members  of 
the  Environmental  Commit- 
tee have  kept  their  decision 
a  secret.  Further,  they  have 
refused  to  discuss  whether 
their  committee  considered 
other   problems   relevant    to 


coed-living:  or  coed  dorms. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  student 
subcommittee  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental committee  made 
several  proposals  regarding 
residence.  In  addition  to  sug- 
gesting the  abolition  of  pa- 
rietals  and  curfews,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that 
students  have  the  option  of 
living  in  coed  dormitories. 
Dormitories  in  M  a  s  s  e  1 1 , 
North,  and  East  would  go 
coed  by  floor,  since  these 
buildings     have     only     one 

(Continued   on   Pa^e   4> 


Dean  of  Students  Richard 
Onorato  announced  Friday 
that  Jean  Gebron  will  re- 
place Blair  McElroy  as  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Director.  Mrs. 
Gebron  is  currently  Direc- 
tor of  Financial  Aid  and 
Student  Employment  at 
Regis  College. 

In  addition,  the  Dean  re- 
vealed that  Susan  Brown, 
new  Director  of  Student 
Employment,  will  become 
Career  Adviser  and  Senior 
Class  Adviser.  A  new  ap- 
pointment will  be  made 
shortly  to  fill  her  present  po- 
sition.    Miss     Brown     was 

(Continued  on    Page   4) 


Voipe  men  build  dhe  Student  Center.     (Photo  by  Gil  Schwartz) 


University  Consortium  Meets 
To  Discuss  Volpe  Issue 

The  "Consortium  of  Universities,"  of  which  Brandeis  is 
a  member,  reached  several  decisions  at  a  meeting  last  week 
aimed  at  alleviating  the  racial  discrimination  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

Among  these  decisions  was  to  require  construction  firms 
and  their  subcontractors  to  approach  several  Boston  groups, 
namely  the  Workers  Defense  League,  the  Community  of  Con- 
struction Workers,  and  the  New  Urban  League,  with  job  orders 
in  writing  for  minority  workers  for  future  construction  proj- 
ects. Another  proposal  agreed  upon  was  to  require  Mr.  Peter 
Volpe.  President  of  the  Volpe  Construction  Company  of  Mai- 
den. Mass.,  to  acquiesce  legally  to  the  hiring  of  minority  work- 
ers in  any  future  project  that  his  company  would  undertake 

The  Consortium  was  formed  last  month  to  initiate  nego- 
tiations for  an  ag:reement  among  universities,  contractors,  and 
trade  unions  for  training  and  hiring  minority  workers  in  the 
construction  industry. 

Alex  Aikens,  a  member  of  the  Brandeis  Afro-American 
Society,  suggested  last  week  that   the  present  four-university 

(Continued  on    Page  4) 


Advisory  Role 
Supported 

By   PRANAY  CUPTE 

Several  faculty  representa- 
tives to  the  University  Council 
expressed  strong  reservations 
last  week  over  a  student  pro- 
posal for  an  "active  sharing  of 
decision-making  responsibili- 
ty"  for  the  Council.  While  most 
of  them  endorsed  the  present 
"advisory"  nature  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  seemed  reluctant  to  al- 
ter it  into  a  decision-making 
body,  one  professor  called  for 
its   immediate  abolition. 

In  an  interview.  Eugene  Bar- 
dach,     a^ssistant     professor     of 
Politics  and  a   member  of  the 
University    Council,    said    that 
the     student     proposal     for 
decision-making  powers  for  the 
Council   was   "unrealistic."   He 
alleged  that  students  and  even 
faculty   at   Brandeis   were   sus- 
ceptible    to    the     "mythology" 
that   if  they  assumed   more  ot 
administrative  decision-making 
functions,    bureaucracy    would 
eventually     wither     away. 
"There    is    a    gross    misunder- 
standing at  this  school,"    Prof. 
Bardach  said,   "about   the  role 
of   a    bureaucracy — about   how 
much  it  can  do  and  about  how 
much    could    be    taken    away 
from  it.  The  students'  proposal 
is    indicative    of    such    a    mis- 
understanding." 

Dr.  Bardach  further  said  that 
the  University  Council  as  it 
was  presently  constituted  was 
"worse  than  useless,"  and  that 
it  should  not  be  revived.  Ho 
hoped,  however,  than  an  "au« 
thentic  vehicle  of  expression" 
other  than  the  Council  be  ere* 
a  ted  on  campus. 

The  University  Council  wai 
formed  in  November,  1968. 
President  Abram  then  defmed 
its  role  as  being  that  of  an  ad- 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 

Students  to  Elect 

Representatives 

To  EPC,  Trustees 

student  Council,  meeting 
last  night,  authorized  the  elec- 
tion of  student  representative* 
to  the  Board  of  'Trustees  and 
the  newly  restructed  Educa- 
tional Policy  Committee.  Elec- 
tions will  be  held  next  month. 

The  students  will  be  elected 
by  the  student  body  in  a  gen- 
eral election  administered  by 
Student  Council.  Student  EPC 
Chairman  Art  Levine's  sug- 
gestion that  Council  prepare  a 
four  man  slate  of  representa- 
tives to  the  new  EPC  and  sub- 
mit the  slate  to  students  for 
approval  was  rejected.  Council 
member  Bob  Weiser  proposed 
that  no  represerftative  be  sent 
to  the  EPC  as  a  protest  against 
unequal  distribution  of  faculty 
and  students  on  the  body.  This 
motion  also  failed. 

In  addition.  Council  stipu- 
lated that  the  two  representa- 
tives to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
will  '>e  required  to  publish  de- 
tailed notes  of  the  Board  meet- 
ings. 

In  another  action,  Council 
called  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Student  Union  at  7  p.m.  in 
Seifer  Hall  on  December  8. 
At  the  meeting,  students  will 
consider  alternative  tactics  for 
protesting  the  War  in  Vietnam. 
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At  this  point,  the  scene,  the 
day,  the  weekend,  my  head 
changed  radically.  Accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  the  veteran 


Washington 


Grey  Day 


You  Can't  Go  Home  Again 

By    DIANE    BERKOWITZ 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  article  was  written  immediately  after  the  November  15  March  om 
Washington  but  was  received  too  late  jor  publication  in  last  week's  JUSTICE.  The  protest  in 
New  Haven  to  which  the  author  refers  took  place  on  Saturday.  The  purpose  of  the  protest  was 
to  have  several  Black  Panthers  released  from  prison  in  New  Haven.  It  was  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Panthers  and  some  Women's  Liberation  groups.  Approximately  4,000  people  participated. 
There  was  no  violence. 

'•The  shit  storm's  coming,"  My  body  hurts  because  I  got 
said  Norman  Mailer.  **The  a  lot  of  gas  on  my  face.  Eliot 
shit    storm's    coming,"    quoted   Frankel    says    in    the    Sunday 

Eldridge  Cleaver.  Well,  the  Times,  "hundreds  here  and  doz-  of  the  old  Freedom  Rides,  the 
storm  may  be  coming,  but  the  ens  there  sniffed  the  gas  that  Berkeley  FSM  busts,  and  ran- 
furries  sure  are  here.  pursued  the  looters  and  bottle    f^Zo^n^^Xy^l^e' ieZn- 

A    lot   of    words    have    been    throwers  around  town  tonight,      j^^^^   Building.    The   afternoon 
written   about   what   happened   Bull  shit.     You  don't  sniff  that    here    was    Yippie     and     street 
in    "Washington    last    weekend;    stuff.    You    breathe    it    in    and    people     and     riot     cops.     The 
look  at  the  New   York  Times,   choke  on  it  and  gag  on  it  and    building's  courtyard  was  filled 
.  „  .r.      ^     ^^  o     •        -.r    *        11    with    army     troop    transports. 

The    Baltimore     Sun,     or     the   double  up,  wondermg  if  it  will    wjin    «      j' 

Trenton  Times  Advertiser,  ever  stop  coming  before  you 
The  words  are  going  to  be  drop.  Six  thousand  people 
colored  by  what  happened  to  standing  in  the  streets  around 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  the  Justice  Department  got 
people   who  wrote  them.      My    gassed    by    some    super    stuff 

that    the    military    researchers 

worked  out  for  use  on  this  na- 
tion's   enemies     at    home     and 

abroad.      It   work^   well.     You 

can't   wash    it    off    because    as 

soon   as   it    gets    wet    it    starts 

stinging    like    hell.      It's    been 

on  three  days  now  and  it  still 

hurts. 

My  mind  hurls  because  I  saw 
so   much    and     1    don't    know 


i   body  hurts.  My   mind   hurts. 


Rick  Horowitz 


%/i/ZAT# 


CcM^y 


On  Friday  nothing  was  clear.  Thursday,  people  had  started  arriving,  .some  with  places  to 
be  (having  left' bitter),  some  with  hopes  of  finding  something.  Saturday,  the  people,  in  ten- 
thousands"  and  busloads   and  thumbloads,  would  reach  the  city. 

Thursday    activities  had  begun.  Something  had  been  started,  single-file,  to  climax  in  crowds   ^^^t  to  do  with  it.     So  many    A  small,  cold,  cross-eyed  G.  L 


"''"xJl'^TceXre'nT  rh;rfi;;t*~ni7htr;:s"o7T:v:  T^.kVn'g  of  Vigh,.  andw^^^^^^^^    and  things   ^^^^^JI^^S^   ll^iUfn.^'sjJTTLr':' ^^ 


that  were  unarguable  and  could 
not  be  criticized.  And  the  last 
day,  the  kids  shivered  down 
Pennsylvania  Av.,  kept  from 
the  sun  by  Justice,  and  Internal 
Revenue  and  the  like,  and 
shouted,  (some  of  them),  "2-4- 
6-8,  Organize  to  smash  the 
state!"  When  someone  at  the 
podium  decided  the  crowd  at 
the  Monument  needn't  stand 
any  longer,  the  cry  from  the 
Dodium    went    out:    "Sit!    Sit!" 


-mm 


<* 


cops  moved  into  position 
A  community  wheeled  down  around  the  building  prior  to 
the  East  coast  turnpikes  on  ^^e  Yippies'  scheduled  4:30  pa- 
Friday.  We  waved  to  the  ^ade  from  the  monument.  Sev- 
bearded  drivers  of  V.W.  s  and  p^al  wore  raincoats,  illegally 
Volvos,  gave  the  victory  sign  obscuring  their  badges  and 
to  Scores  of  chartered  buses,  names;  all  had  sticks  and  gas 
and  cheered  "Another  Mother  masks  at  ready  The  crowd 
for  Peace."  Friday  night,  D.  j^^ew  that  something  would 
C.  was  cold.  We  met  two  guys  happen  eventually.  The  Yip- 
who  had  cycled  from  Long  Is-  pj^g    ^ame     made    a   circuit   of 


the  building,  and  the  cops 
started  closing  in.  A  chick  alone 
on    the    steps     beat     her     fists 


land    through     the     afternoon 
rain    and    hail,     shared     some 

The  crowd  seized  the  cry,  and       ^f%- i^^^Mf-^niKi^^^^^^^f?     '        ^  MacDonald's  hot  apple  pie  and    

aoo  000  DcoDle  were  suddenly  3^^^HH^Ha^Q£H^^^^^^^HQfe^'^'''^'i^  watched  them  thaw  out  m  our  against  the  huge  meUl  doors  of 
shouting  orders  nt  themselves.  ■■^■^DBK^^^H^HBli- ^^^bll  '"^'^i  Z^  "^7^  """  ]?,^9^^^^  """"^  the  Justice  Department.  A 
and  obeying  them.  The  man  at  Kl^HtS^^3^^^^^^^^^^KVS  ^^^  "^^^  ^"^  ''^'  ^"^^  crashed  through  a  win. 
the  podium  knew  where  thing.s  ^I^^^^F^kJ^HHjj^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^Bn^KS  Through  the  night  members  dow.  The  crowd  moved  back, 
were  On  Saturday,  ideas  mat-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^K^^^^^^^^^^^^^^KSBU  "^  ^^^  death  march  walked  to  Two  more  followed.  The  cops 
tered  not  at  all;  (hev  had  all  ^^^^^^Bn^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BEII^I  the  Capitol,  carefully  trying  to  took  positions  against  a  build- 
been   heard   before    'The   shad-    ^^^^^^^Bj^^^^^l^^^^^^^^Kl^^^^^BHi^H  ^^^P    ^^^^^    memorial     candles  ing   across    the   street.    Several 

of    meaning    were     gone,    ^^^I^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^KS^^^^^^B^^H  »live.      In                     the   Capitol  red    smoke     bombs     went 

only   the                        any    state-    ^^^^k    ^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^^^^^^^H  I'Uilding,  up  close,  I  could  read  Nothing  happened.  The  Amen- 

ment             its  sound  remained.    ^^^Hm^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^^I  the  names         their  placards.  flag  was  taken  down  from 

warfare                                  ^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  ^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^^' 

the                       and         the    ^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^H  name,  a  dead  man,  a  vi^as                    was  petrified, 

ending  everything  in  black  and    ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■i^^^^^^^™  Nothing  to  do  but  cry  a  little  i*«ving    read    some    American 

white    Friday  was  gray                  behind,    a    bronze    soldier    on        The  names  went  by,  as  the  and  hope  that  tomorrow  would  history,  1  knew  that  the  Boston 

Friday  dawned  —  no,  there   bronze    horseback,    riding    the    early  afternoon  sky  grew  dark  help   in    stopping    the    murder,  massacre  was  begun  by  a  mis- 

^as     no     dawn.     Instead,     the   other    way.    The    Capitol    was    and  noisy.  Looking  for  people  jj^iving  to  a  friend's  apart-  *^"'^*^  snowball, 

black  of  midnight  lost  some  of   across    the    street,    forming    a    V^u^^^a^^J^^  ^«}^'2^w??^  nient  in  Baltimore  late  Friday  The    people    massed    in    the 

its  self,   its  color  washing  out   fourth    wall,    removed.    People    RICHARD      M.      HOROWITZ  ^. ^^    ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^j^^   ^^^^^^  streets,  shook  their  fists  at  the 

jh    the    earliest    morning   entered  from   the  Capitol  side    N.Y.  didn  t  come  by  while  you  ^^^^    sports    cars     coming     the  cops    and    shouted,    "Powei 


through 
hours,    until 


Power    to 


palest   of    the    temple,   and    filled    the   ^tood    there,    which    surprised    ^^j^^^.  ^'^  Army      convoys    the  People."   It  was   beautiful, 

shades  of  black  remained.  You    spaces  up  to  the  lions,  and  up   you^  ^^l^^^^?  JL^_^.^^?"J.  Jl'^   joined   them,  troop  transports,    the  most  beauti 


only    the 


on  a  stencil  for  another  time. 


beautiful  thing  I  had 
war   seen  all  weekend.  For  half  an 


realized,  after  expectations  un-  to  the  soldier.  un  u  surin-n  xmi  aiiwtnci    umc.      j^    j^^^     ^^^^^^    ^^^     ^^^        _ 

realized,  that  you  had  already  As    the    people    passed,    the  ..j^y   q^^j     jg  ^he  still   sing-   game.  Our  car  had  a  blowout,  hour,  the  crowd  moved  toward 

seen  all  the  sky  would  offer  as  name    each    had   worn    around  j^g,.,  ^-^   ^^  wonder,  by   one    No  one  stopped  to  help.     The  and  away  from  the  building  as 

color  that  day.  There  would  be  his   neck   was   placed   into   the  ^ho  had  gone  and  returned,  as    loving  people,  I  figured,   were  occasional     canisters     of     gas 

nothing   strong,   substance   and  coffin.    They     had     been     dead  ^^h^    gjj.j     ^j^h     the     autoharp   on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  were  thrown.  The  tension  was 

shadow     nearly     indistinguish-  these  four  miles    the  marchers,  ^^^^^    behind    the    bier.    Very        The  eommunitv  feelinc  was  ^'"Possible.     Handkerchiefs 

able  a"<*    the   weight    of    the    walk  ^j^.^^    3^  ^he  stopped  once    It     *           communiiy  leeung  was  hereout.  The  word  was  passed 

In  the  park  across  from  the  stooped     them     even     now,  ^^^  starting   to  rain,   and   she   fhe^'sfre^te  of  BaUimorr While  ^^^^^^'^a''''^^  ^^^  5"l  ''"  ^^^'Z 

Capitol,     the     March     Against  though     the    names    were    no  .^^pp^^   j^^^g   enough   to   tie   a    waikinf  to   the    tr^fn    sUtion  '"^^*''    ^  man  and   his  young 

Death  ended,  even  as  thousands  longer  quite  theirs.  kerchief  over  her  head.                  «.,r    rontineent    of     four     was  ^*^"    ^^''^    woolen    ski    masks, 

waited  to  begin.  Waited  at  Ar-  You  watched  the  first  name  ^.,ffl^    ,„h   c.iH   -Wp   stooo^  and  offered  a  ride  in-  Members    of    the    Mobilization 

JJri^ras^^th^^Un^rnd'-rkl  SSa'Trt^d^to-^TLm^Vire  ou^hTtol^^ringranreve:^!     fj^sh!^^^^^^^^^  Committee     asked     that     their 

?he  dead  man  out  of  the  ceme-  cause  it  was  a  good  one,  in  ease  one  agnped^  And  no  one  moved  ^i^^^^^/^^^^/^^^^^  ^^^^.Jl^^ed  '^''''^   ^"^  '^"''  '"   '""^  '"^""" 

tery,  past  the  White  House,  and  something  wanted  to  be  writ-    away.  Each  of  you  had  s  arted  ?f  ^ania    Ave     ^^^^Jf   ^^P^^^  ment. 

ba/k  To  the  coffins  in  the  park^  tejr    But    the    ^eond    was    as     o    eave  ^h^e       nd  four  times,  ^^^  Z&U2^iLc^mr.T^^^  Fi.^Ily  it  came,  multiple  ex- 

Seven  ^ffins  on  a  platform   all  J««^.   jnd   *»».^  "***;""*'»   *^«   ^^^I^^  hLh    hln    rfi*.H    «a.in  Button  Seller  No.  453c,  swap-  plosions;   the  street  was  filled 

©f  wood,  and  no  marks  or  dec-  realiuUion     that     each     name       The    dead    had    died    again,  .           memorialized      Cleaver  ^:,h    douds    of    white    smoke 

©rations  on  any,  save  for   the  seen  was,  at  that  moment,  the   and  you  had  each  died  for  the  ^  J^^       ..^          ,^^  „^^        ^t   of  with    clouds    of    wniie    smoKe, 

flowers  that  had  been  dropped  most    important,    and    all    the   first  time,  and  nobody  knew  or  ^^^  solution   you're  part  of  the  ^^^^  shot  behind  the  people, 

there  by  the  marchers.  names      beeame      unimporUnt.    told  you  why  or  smiled  and  it  problem)  for  money  to  pay  off  ahead   of  the   people,    into   the 

To   either    side   of   the   plat-  There  was  no  need  to  separate   was  raining  harder  and  darker,  ^j^^  huge  debts  incurred  by  the  people.  And  the  people  got  the 

lorm,  a  rock  lion,  and  direcUy  them;  they  were  one.                     on  Friday.  Committee.      (Rental   for   tem-  hell   out  of  there. 

porary    toilets   cost    the     com-  .«,    ^     ^         ...  »      v.  ^ 

7-v                /               ^1         r              T^  mittee   $40,000   for    the   week-  That    day    the     people    had 

UOWtJ    jTOItl    trie    IVOVy    lower  end)    1   spent  the  early  after-  gathered.  The  liberate  preached 


noon    doing     a     Barnum     and   some  more.  The  radicals  went 
action  towards  fulfilling  social   four  years  or  for  life.  Nor  can    Bailey-type  thing.  ^^  ^j^^  streets  and  some  people 

responsibilities.      This      would    the    University    fulfill    its    re-   _,B_^^tons  gone,  I  left  the  car-   pj^y^^  3  g^^ing  quartet.  There 


tremendous    exoan-    sponsibilities  by  merely  recog- 
iremenaous    expan     j^j^^^g    3^^,    defining    the    pro- 


nival  scene  and  went  into  the 


was   community   all  over,   and 


involve    a    iremenauus    expan-  ^.^.^^    ^^^    defining    the    pr5-  Smithsonian      to      warm      up.  r  ^n  nnn  ^     ^        « 

sion   of  field   work   opportuni-  blems;  it  is  not  enough  for  the  Ther«^  hundreds  of  people  were  the  names  of  40,OUU  dead  men 

ties  within  the  curriculum.  The  President  of  the  University  or  sacked  out  around  an  African  filled  12  coffins.  The  adminis- 

Urban    Studies    Program     the  any   of   its    committees   to  de-  bush   elephant    that  had   been  tration    complained    about    the 


(Continued   from  Page   3) 

The  problem  of  the  allocation 
of  resources  to  meet  these  re- 
sponsibilities is  one  that  Bran- 
deis  will  have  to  face,  if  it  has 

not   done    so    already.   But   the  ^'^"^^'^'Z'!,.Vr.^A%T^'lv,^i\  clare  their  opposition  to  racism  gratuitously  shot  and   preserv-  "7,7^"t«:  and   the  media      An- 

resources    of    a    3.000   member  Waltham  Group  and  the  Envi-  ^^   ^i^ience   or   war.     A   clear  ed  for  the  edificPtion  and  de-  nii^^itants  «"d  J^^^ J^f*^!^"  ^" 

r.?i^i.tton    of    learning     even  ronmental   Science  Course  are  eommitmenl    by    all    segments  light  of   the  American  people,  other   kangaroo  trial    is   going 

insiiiuiion    01    leu        K,  hopeful  signs  of  increased  slu-  of    the     University    to     utilize  Over  in  the  Technology  Build-  to  begin   in   New   Haven   next 

one    with    a     serious    financial  ^^^^    ^^^   faculty   action.  common    resources    for    social  ing      a      similarly      mammoth  ^  ^ek.   What  to  do?   I  can't  go 

problem,  are  vast.  The  Univer-  ^^^^    should     be    clear     by  improvement  is  needed  now—  George  Washington,  attired  m  ^^^^   ^^   ^j^^,.^   j   ^^^       ^^^^ 

sity  should  actively  encourage  now  is  that  students  and  facul-  before  societal  crises  begin   to  classical   Roman   gar^  of  toga  ^  .      ,        y            ■        ^      ^^^^ 

students  and   faculty   to  enroll  ty  can  no  longer  isolate  them-  seriously   threaten  th€  Univer-  and    sandajs,    watched  ^over    a  ^  ati  relay    im     going    10 

in  and  ©ffer  courses  involving  selves  from  these  problems  for  sity's  existence. 


horde  of  his  sleeping  kids.         Haven,  to  howl. 
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TH  E     J  USTICE 


Poge  Thre« 


Opinion 


A  New  Commitment 


Richard  Calanf 


•  •  • 


Brandeitt  unlifce  most  universities,  is  ltt;in0  up  to  iti  commitments. 
Itn't  it?"  —  Signs  posted  on  campus. 


Listen  to  the  jingle 

the  rumble  and  the  roar 

By  Blind  Orange  Julius,  Son  Roof,  and  Philip  Morris 

In  the  olden  days,  before  we  were  young,  Cholmondely's 
was  a  neat  place.  It  presented  mostly  folk  music,  which  is  what 


damentally  different  definition  of  the  role  of  Universities.  small  concert  at  which  you  could  buy  food  between  sets,   but 

Columbia    students    rallied   behind   the   demands  of  Morningside  Heights  residents;  Uni-  people  went  there  only  if  they '- 

versity  of  Pennsylvania  students  forced  a  reevaluation  of   the  institution's  landlord  function;  wanted   music.  to  go.  Thus,  after  a  really  good 

students  at  Brandeis,  BU,  and  MIT.  among  others,  established  sanctuaries  for  AWOL  soldiers;  In    recent    years.    Cholmon-  ^'*st  set  by  Siebel,  and  part  o£ 

students  challenged  ROTC,  military  and  industrial  recruiting  and  weapons  research  at  many  dely's  has  deteriorated  to  such  ^    ^^^    set    by   Smithers.    the 

colleges;     black     students    de-    : an  extent  that  performers  like  '"ovie  ended,  and  people  start- 

manded  a  restructuring  of  cur-   versities  and  colleges  in  solv-  ties  in  areas  beyond  the  purely  Mike  Seeger,    Mark   Spoelstra,  ^^  to  talk,  sell  food,  wash  dish- 

riculum  to  include  matters  rele-   ing  societal  problems.  The  in-  educational;   they  call  for  ex-  and  Michael  Cooney  refuse  to  es,  and.   in  general  treat   both 

vant   to   black   people   and  the   dividual    in    American    society  amination  of  the  University  as  play  there.  Cholmondely's  has  artists    with    the    respect    nor- 

black   experience;    students    in    is,  to  a  large  degree,  shaped  by  employer,     as     res3archer,     as  become   the    "place   to   go"   on  ^i^^ally    accorded    to    unplugged 

general  pushed  for  "relevance"   our      institutions,      he      said,  landlord,  and  as  a  force  for,  or  weekend  nights.  This  is  due  to  J"*^®   boxes.   The   music   ended 

in   curriculum     through     such   Therefore     American     institu-  an   obstacle  to,   social   change,  the  fact  that  during  the  last  two  ^arly  (about  11:40),  apparently 

programs     as     urban     studies;   tions  are   faced  with  a   "great          (Continued   on   Par«   2>  years,    the   odds    were    reason-  becau.se       neither       performer 

Brandeis    students    asked    the   deal   of   responsibility."                       ^^          ^^  ^        **^   *'  aly  good  that  on  a  given  Friday  wanted   to  fight   the  audience. 

University  to  participate  in  the       Monro   added   that   "Univer-     A  ^   r\^^^^   T  ^a.a.^^  ^^  Saturday  night  there  would  Friday    night    was    bad     but 

development      of      low-income   sities    like    Brandeis,    Harvard  /\n  V^pCIl  LiCtldi  ^   either    no   performer   or    a  Saturday  was  a  disaster.  '  Bob 

housing     units     in     Waltham;    and  MIT  have  a  responsibility                        *-  rock  group;  in  either  case,  peo-  White   is   a   really    good   folk- 

SDS    chapters     criticized     col-    for    improving    public    schools  I^ear   President  Abram,  pie  couU  talk  as  loudly  as  they  singer,  in  the  tradition  of  Pete 

leges     !or     "exploiting"     their    in  the  Boston  area."  Universi-        in  reading  about  the  Haber  wanted  and  treat  the  place  like  Seeger.     Cisco     Houston,     and 

workers;  and  Tufts  University    ties  are  not  aware  of  this,  al-  rr.mmi«c;n«     i   t./oc   =♦,... ,»ir    k^  *    snack    bar.      However,    now  Michael  Cooney.  He  plays  lots 

students  actively  moved  to  in-    though  they  recognize  a  respon-  commission,   i   was  sirucK    oy  ^hat    Cholmondely's    is    under  of    instruments   and    sings    all 

crease    the    number    of     black    sibility    for    solving     national  the  fact  that  students  were  not  better    management,    and    does  sorts   of   good   songs.      He   ob- 

workers    on     Volpe     Company    problems,  if  there  are  govern-  included    on    the    Commission,  often  have  folk  musicians,  this  viously    has    great    respect    for 

construction    crews.   The    issue    n:,ent    funds    available    for    re-  All  students   have  ever   asked  *>ehaviour     is     continued,    and  the  songs  he  sings,  and  he  en- 

of  minority  group  construction   search.    As  a   result,    universi-  :„   .  „_:__   :_   niannin  -  fh/>  rti  *^^^       becomes       miserable  Joys    them.     The   audience,    in 

workers    also     was     raised     at   ties      encourage     defense     re-        *       ^*;    "  t'*^""^"-    ^"«  ^i-  f^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^j.^     obviously     loved     them- 

Brandeis.                                            search,  while  neglecting  social  section   of   the   University.    To  want    to     hear    him,     her,    or  selves.     They  talked,   told   up- 

University  administrators  re-   problems.      Inasmuch    as    it    is  answer  this  request  you  creat-  them.   This   situation   is  partly  roariously    funny    jokes,    sold, 

acted    to    these    challenges     in    "very      difficult      for      grade  ed  a  University  Council,  which  the  fault  must  be  shared  by  the  bought,     and     ate     food,     and 

several    ways;   some  called  for   schools  to  make  changes  with-  has  been  permitted  no  role  in  ministration    in    not    providing  walked    around    during    songs. 

very    limited     involvement    in   out    outside    intervention,"    ac-  planning   the   priorities   of  the  any  place  for  students  to  con-  Bob    White,   and   his   excellent 

social  action  to  protect  against   cording    to    Monro,    university  University.  Now  that  you  have  gregate  on  weekend  nights,  but  accompanist    on    guitar,    were 

''politicization"  and  to  preserve   action      on      improving      local  established    a    Haber   Commis-  the  fault  must  be  shared  by  the  forced  to  ask  people  to  be  quiet 

academic  freedom.  Others  equi-   schools  is   vital.  sion   which   will   actually   plan  rude,  obnoxious,   self-centered,  several    times.      This    is    some- 

vocated   or   took    action    on    a        "Places  like  Brandeis  should  the     University's    future,     you  rneans,      unkind,     rotten     and  thing    no   one   should    have    to 

piece-meal   basis.      What    these    be    helping    black    colleges    in  eliminated    students   from    the  schmuckish    attitude    of    many  do.  but  particularly  not  a  per- 

student    concerns    did    not    do   existence   to   get   stronger    and  committee.  Brandeis  students.  former.    Perhaps,    Cholmonde- 

was  prod  the  universities  into    to  start  new  colleges  in  black        in    the    past    students    have  "^^^^  P®^^  weekend  Cholmon-  5^ V^,^k^^S^^^*??"W  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

a  change   in   the  time-honored   communities  .  .  .  colleges  man-  been    a    constructive    force    in  dely's  has  entertainment  sched-  "^-  **"t  he  didn  t    At  one  point, 

conception  of  the  university  as   aged  by  and  responsive  to  the  the    academic    reform    of    the  "^^   '^^    both   nights.      Friday  9"^    ^it    responded    to    a    plea 

a   community    of   scholars   iso-    biack  community."  Monro  call-  University    They  were  largely  "^^ht  was  Paul  Siebel,  a  sort-  !?[.   ^'^^^^^    with    the   remark- 

lated    and    insulated    from    the   ed    for  an    "all-out"    effort  by    responsible    for    such    innova-  °'    country     song    singer     and  ^^'y.  ^^^.^t"*    ^^^inder,    "Fuck 

problems  of  the  day.  To  many   colleges     to      improve      public    U^^asX  four  course  loTand  ^"^*^'*       "^    ^^««    recently    put  ?n:._^bich    of  course,  brought 


other  colleges,  social  action  by    moon.  "  he  said,  "they  can  put    dents"b^'app^intSTo~ tlfiTsum     consisting  of  David  Bromberg.    good    music 

students  and  ' "^      ~ '        '       ' 

ered   outside 

perience 

institution 

be    heretical.      Universities,    in    in    w 

general,   have   failed   to  accept    the  schools.   Monro  spoke   pri-    necessity  to   havesTiidents   dT- 


audience    was 
but  Bob  White 
back  by  playing 
He     was     aided 


ity  of  Boston"  for  the  way  ber      Commission       This      oast  s">«^t,    r^-ui      oieuei   was   siiu    "^   ..^»i    iwc    pt-nuinier.    wniie 

hich    it    has   administered  ^^k  th^fa^ulTy  indicated  the  S'Z^    "^  "^"^  ??^u°'„/.  7"^'^    ^i^  ^^h'^^^  '°  ^^  ^J^""'^  '^^' 

„ .       ....   .chools.    Monro   spoke   pri-  ^^ess  ty   tThave  stude^^^^   di  ^"""^^^"^    «"d     Hank     Williams    ^^^t.  fn^  ,    ^  ^.^    ^   ^^^^^ 

any     sense     of     responsibility    ^arilv  of   the  University's   re-  r^tly   invoWedfn  educSt^^  ^.^hTch   wL  real    'nice ''  uTi'      ur^ed    o^"he'' h"tc:''li^ht7 

ou  side  of  the  traditional  view.    sponsibiHty.^  as^_an  educatm^^^^^^  matters  by  voting  to  place  stu-  wa^s  s'-^s    t^oo   bar  whin 'a    WlXVgVd^'anS    nloadeS'  « 


day. 

Deal 

now 

S 

black  Miles  College,  present. _  ^       ^    . 

a     strong     argument     for     in-        Others  have  defined  the  uni- 

creased    involvement    of    Uni-    versity's    outside     responsibili- 


-HK^^b^WROOGHT  THINGS 
emmanuel  QoU^fein 


he 


^^^jod 


LCa> 


at  lOOOpH 

''In  ife  larvf  ;       V^^Sm  SI? 
ottJje  Hind,  the.  one  eje^  iS  ifincl'' 


ALIEN  CROSSMAN 

Associate  Professor  of  Ing/ish 

BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 


oppeors  on 
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WGBH  -  Channel  2 

MONDAY,  DEC.  8  -  7:30  p.  m. 


I  anticipate  your  reply  to  be  dolph  Noe.  manager  of  Choi-  wth  the  audience  that  others 
the  following:  students  will  not  mondely's  had  managed  to  get  ^elt.  Nevertheless,  his  response 
be  ignored;  they  will  be  asked  Chris  Smithers  to  come  out  and  ^'^'s  inane.  In  the  same  way 
to  testify  before  the  Haber  do  a  guest-set.  That  was  really  that  a  performer  who  puts  out 
Commission.  Experience  on  great  in  two  ways.  First  Smi-  ^  record  should  be  allowed  to 
numerous  committees,  has  thers  is  really  good,  and  sec-  P"t  anything  he  wants  on  it, 
shown  many  faculty  are  ignor-  ond  it  made  Cholmondely's  '"  any  fashion  he  wants,  a  per- 
ant  of  student  opinion  and  its  seem  like  a  real  live  coffee  former  in  a  coffee  house  should 
basis.  Testifying  does  not  mean  house.  have  control  of  the  stage  while 
student  opinion  will  be  solicit-  The  audience  however,  was  ^^  ^  thcTc.  and  should  he  able 
ed  on  all  issues.  In  addition  quick  to  remind  all  whv>  cared  ^°  start  and  stop  when 
testifying  cannot  possibly  be  as  that  Cholmondely's  was  still  wants.  However,  in  all  fair- 
effective  a  gauge  as  having  stu-  just  a  room  full  of  obnoxious  JJ.^^'*''  }}  "^J'^^t  fx?  said  that  Mr 
dents  themselves  on  the  com-  Brandeis  students.  A  few  peo-  .  ?5  /l^  r-tf^,"  ^^'".^ .  ^  ^^^^ 
mission.  Furthermore  testify-  pie  had  come  becau.se  they  had  Joo  with  Cholmondely  s.  There 
ing  does  not  guarantee  that  in  heard  of  Siebel  or  because  they  "^^  ^^^^  good  entertainment 
the  end  student  opinion  will  be  knew  Smithers  was  going  to  be  ^^^.[^  ^T^*^  ^  r,  .  ." 
heeded.                                                there.   Some   others    had   come  "^^^l  P^b  'cized.  He  can  t  real- 

T   ham.    vm.    «,Mi    finH    tUn.^   bccause   they    wantcd    to    hear  i^  h     ,  H    'T'''^     ^^'^     Brandeis' 

.rLmPnf/^m^Pllin^    fni     ri       Sicbel.   CVCn   thOUgh   they  didn't     ^^^4^?^"^,    ^^^y,^     ,  , 

arguments  compelling  and  re-  know  who  he  was  (if  vou  can  ^^^^  should  be  done  with 
consider  your  decision  to  ex-  ^^^^^^n^s^ch  Tthing-t^^^^^^  Cholmondely's"  Maybe  U 
n."it'l^  "^"^^  ^'^  University  that  someone  you  never  heard  ^^ould  just  stop  having  enter- 
pohcy.  ^j   ^j   ^j    still    be    good).    But    tainment,  and  those  of  us  who 

SincereLr,  many  flowed  in  after  the  mov-    ^^"5.    ^ood      entertainment 

Arthur  Levine  ie    in    Gerstenzang   ended,    be-   !,hould    work    with    the    Dhoop 

Factory    in    Waltham.      But    it 
could  be  really   nice   if   .   . 

1.  Food  was  sold  only  be- 
tween sets. 

2.  Some  snack  bar  on  cam- 
pus was  opened  on  nights 
when  Cholmondely's  had 
entertainment,  and  stay- 
ed open  as  late  as  Chol- 
mondely's. 

3.  The  manager  would  take 
it  upon  him.self  to  be  a 
bastard,  and  tell  people 
to  shut  up,  and  if  they 
don't  ask  them  to  leave, 

4.  Brandeis  had  a  different 
student  body,  or  if  each 
of  its  students  occasion- 
ally realized  that  there 
are  other  people  besides 
them    in    the    world. 

5.  The  final  possibility  is 
that  maybe  Cholmonde- 
ly's should  charge  admis- 
sion when  thev  have  en- 

(Continued   on   Page   4) 


Chairman  Student  CPC    cause  there  was  no  other  place 


The 

Brandeis  Charity  Week  Committee 

presents  a  special  concert 

AN  EVENING  WITH 
JUDY  COLLIHS 

Thursday,  Dec.  11,  8  P.M. 
SHAPIRO  ATHLETIC  CENTER 

Brandeis    University,    Wolfhom,    Moss. 
Tickets:  $5,  $4  reserved,  $3  unreserved 

For    informotion    Coll 

Brondeis  SSB  —  894-6000  —  5640 

(Also  Hub,  Tyson's  Ou»-of-Town  Ticket  Agencies) 
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Course  Evaluation 
To  Be  Published 


? 


By    MERRYL    GIBBS 

An  evaluation  of  last  spring's 
courses  should  come  out  by  the 
first  day  of  the  next  semester, 
according  to  Steve  Schultz, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Student 
Course  Evaluation  this  year. 

He  cautions  students  to  re- 
gard this  evaluation  as  "the 
best  we  could  do  under  bad 
conditions."  The  questionnaires 
on  last  spring's  course^,  which 
should  have  been  distributed  in 
the  spring,  were  only  distrib- 
uted last  week,  and  only  began 
coming  in  yesterday.  This  late- 
ness, according  to  Schultz,  is 
mainly  the  result  off  inefficiency 
im  the  part  of  some  students 
working  on  the  evaluation. 

As  a  result  of  the  late  distri- 
bution there  will  be  no  evalua- 
tions from  last  year's  seniors, 
which  automatically  lowers  the 
number  of  evaluations  by 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Also  many 
students  have  forgotten,  by 
now,  the  details  of  last  spring's 
courses.  Schultz  says  that  6000 
questionnaires  have  been  dis- 
tributed  and   that   2000   would 


Ken  Sweder,  Assistant  to 
President  Abram,  told  the 
Justice  that  Brandeis  is  con- 
sidering; establishing  a  Bran- 
deis University  Press  in  con- 
junction with  MIT.  Brandeis 
would  have  the  use  of  MIT's 
printing  machines  and  stocks 
and  have  the  responsibility 
for  the  preparation  and  ap- 
proval of  books  and  selec- 
tion of  authors  and  subjects. 
In  return  for  giving  Bran- 
deis use  of  their  equipment, 
MIT  would  receive  a  per- 
centage of  the  profits. 


be  an  extremely  good  return. 
He  expects  a  return  closer  to 
1500.  Therefore,  although  he 
would  like  to  cover  all  courses, 
some  will  probably  have  to  be 
cut,  and  those  that  are  evalu- 
ated will  be  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  about  a  twenty-five  per 
cent  reply. 

This  year's  questionnaire  is 
an  entirely  new  one,  written  by 
Schultz  and  a  committee  to  re- 
place last  year's  which  he  feels 
was  "terrible,"  because  it  eval- 
uated a  teacher's  popularity 
more  than  his  teaching  ability. 
A  major  response  to  the  new 
questionnaire  from  students  so 
far  has  been  that  it  is  too  long. 
Schultz  does  not  agree,  but  he 
says,  "I've  been  outvoted,"  and 
the  questionnaires  for  this 
year's  courses  will  be  shorter. 
He  also  hopes  to  have  the  next 
questionnaire  distributed 
through  the  classes  instead  of 
through  the  dorms,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  have  professors  allow 
students  to  fill  them  out  during 
class  time  in  January. 

Aid  Director 

(Continued    from   Page   1) 
originally  hired  as  an  as.»;ist- 
ant    to     Mr.    Pierre    Gonon, 
who  resigned  the  post  of  Ca- 
reer Adviser  last  June. 

Onorato  said  that  he  hoped 
the  change  would  provide 
seniors  with  better  advising 
both  for  those  applying  to 
grad  schools  and  those  ap- 
plying for  jobs.  He  will  ask 
the  new  Career  Adviser 
to  obtain  information  and 
make  available  programs  for 
"work  in  community  serv- 
ices and  urban  problems." 


Yippie! 

(Continued   from  Page   1) 

On  the  father  of  the  nation 
— "Don't  you  wish  old  Martha 
used  a  diaphragm?" 

Detention  centers:  "they  got 
'em  .  .  .  they  call  'em  high 
schools." 

"The  whole  court  system  is 
intended  to  dehumanize  peo- 
ple." 

"Rationality,  responsibility — 

fuck  'em!'* 

"This  country's  heart  is  an 
advertising  agency." 

"lou  don't  do  work  in  a  rev- 
olution; you  live  and  struggle." 
"We're  two  trains  on  a  col- 
lision course,"  us  and  the  gov- 
ernment,— "soon  the  system  is 
going  to  collapse,"  "there  are 
signs  of  a  dying  system." 

"Self-determination  —  that  s 
what  the  struggle's  about." 

"Consider  the  evidence 
against  the  V.  S.  Government 
we  did  and  sentenced  it  to 
death." 

"I  think  capitalism  is  a  vio- 
lent system." 

"We  think  we  have  a  chance, 
if    we    present    the    right    de- 

fense  " 

"If  this  trial  was  televised, 
there  would  be  insurrection 
throughout  the  country." 

Residence 

(Continued   from    Page    1) 

bathroom  per  floor.  Rosen- 
thal suites  each  have  two 
bathrooms,  so  that  each  suite 
could  have  four  men  and 
four  women. 

According  to  the  proposal, 
each  student  could  elect  this 
spring  to  live  in  a  coed  dorm. 
The  dorms  would  then  go 
coed  next  fall.  Separate 
dorms,  however,  would  be 
maintained  for  those  who  de- 
cide against  coed-living. 


University  Council 


(Continued  from    Page   1) 

visory  and  consultative  body 
that  would  consider  "broad 
questions  of  university  policy." 
The  Council  consists  of  21 
members,  seven  each  from  the 
Administration,  the  faculty, 
and  the  student  body. 

The  committee  will  meet  for 
the  first  time  this  semester  on 
December  3  to  plan  its  future. 

In  a  statement  issued  last 
week,  student  members  of  the 
University  Council  proposed 
that  the  council  be  allowed  to 
share  in  the  decision-making 
process  and  be  a  "body  con- 
cerned primarily  with  Uni- 
versity finances  and  long- 
range   planning." 

Each  of  the  professors  inter- 
viewed was  hesitant  to  en- 
dorse the  student  proposal. 
Milton  Hindus,  professor  of 
English  and  a  faculty  member 
of  the  University  Council,  said 
that  the  main  usefulness  of  the 
Council  was  in  being  a  con- 
sultative body  through  which 
the  President  could  get  various 
viewpoints.  He  added,  "I  don't 
go  along  with  the  idea  of  the 
Council  being  turned  into  a 
legislative  body.  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  University  fi- 
nancial  policies." 

Prof.  Morton  Keller,  Chair- 
man of  the  History  Department 


The  Burgers  Are  Bigger  At 

KING 

881  Moody  Street,  Waitham 


ITS  A  MIAL  IM  ITSCLF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59e.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH  FRIES. 

BRING  THE  FAMILY  — 
HAVE  A   BALLl 


FREE   FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  ot 

BURGER   KING 

Of  f«rs  Expires  Dec.  16,  1969.   Void  Where  Prohibited 


HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 


and  a  University  Council  mem- 
ber, agreed  with  Prof.  Hindus 
in  that  the  Council  may  not  be 
able  to  participate  eflfectively 
in  the  charting  of  University 
financial  programs.  Prof.  Kel- 
ler said,  "The  Council  does  not 
strike  me  as  being  knowleiJge- 
able  enough  in  setting  policy 
on  financial  matters."  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Keller,  since  the 
ultimate  decision-making  re- 
sponsibility is  solely  the  Presi- 
dent's, the  Council  could  not 
really  do  anything  more  than 
make  recommendations.  "We 
can  only  advise,"  he  stat^, 
"and  not  decide." 

In   another   interview,    Sam- 
uel  Jay  Keyser,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English,  also  a  Coun- 
cil  member,  shared  Prof.  Kel- 
ler's view   that  the   University 
Council  could  not  do  more  than 
advise.    Further,    he    stated,    it 
was    not    necessary     that    the 
council    should    do    more,  •  for 
under  the  "separation  of  pow- 
ers" theory,  a  consultative  body 
has  traditionally  only  "advised 
and     consented,"     and     not 
mapped  out  policy.  Prof.  Key- 
ser   feels    that    the    University 
Council    has   become   a  redun- 
dant body,  for  the  campus  al- 
ready has  several  other  advis- 
ory   bodies    such    as    the    EPC 
which,  in  his  view,  could  per- 
form more  efficiently  than  the 
Council  itself. 


i     Voipe  Hiring  Practices 

(Continued   from   Page    1) 

Consortium  be  elevated  to  presidential  level.  He  also  called 
upon  the  university  presidents  to  draft  a  "Presidential  Docu- 
ment" that  would  require  all  construction  firms  to  legally  pro- 
vide equal  employment  opportunities  for  minority  workers. 
Further,  Aikens  said,  in  the  event  of  a  shortage  of  labor  from 
minority  groups,  the  universities  should  reallocate  funds  from 
their  construction  budgets  for  the  training  of  more  workers. 

Admissions    Haber/Students 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
faculty  involvement  in  the  ad- 
missions process  is  increasing, 
student  involvement  appears 
to  have  remained  at  a  plateau. 
Prof.  Hendrickson  noted  that 
since  students  seemed  to  be 
disinterested  last  year  in  mem- 
bership on  the  Faculty  Admin- 
istrative Committee  (the  pa- 
rent committee  of  the  Admis- 
sions Committee),  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  students  will  be  con- 
sidered for  membership  on  the 
new  committee 

Dean  Luddy  hoped  for  in- 
creased student  participation 
in  the  admissions  process,  but 
was  "unsure  of  its  possibilities." 
Luddy  seemed  very  enthusias- 
tic, however,  about  the  roles 
that  recently -graduated  stu- 
dents could  play  in  the  re- 
cruiting, interviewing  and  eva- 
luating of  prospective  Brandeis 
students. 

Cholmondeley's 


(Continued   from   Page   3) 

tertainment,      so      only 
those  who  want  to  listen 
would     come      in.      This 
would  be  a  sad  end  to  the 
SAF    system    which    has 
tried    to    permit    anyone 
who     wanted    to     attend 
most    events    on   campus 
for  free   to  do   so.      But 
maybe  Brandeis  students 
are    too    radical     or     too 
cool   for    socialism. 
In      any      case,    those     who 
weathered    the     audience     this 
weekend  got  to  see  three  real- 
ly    good     folksingers,     which 
proves    that    folk     music    isn't 
dead,*  but    maybe    part    of    its 
audience  .  •  •  • 


(Continued  from   Page   1) 

vited  to  join  the  commission. 

"I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  students  were  not  included 
on  the  commission,"  Levine 
wrote  to  President  Abram.  He 
argued  that  students  have  been 
a  "constructive  force  in  aca- 
demic reform"  at  Brandeis.  He 
cited  two  student  innovations 
— the  four  course  load  and  the 
pass- fail  option. 

Faculty  as  well  as  students 
have  called  for  student  partici- 
pation in  educational  planning, 
wrote  Levine.  "Last  year  the 
EPC  and  the  SUI  stated  the 
importance  of  having  students 
on  academic  committees  and 
asked  that  students  be  appoint- 
ed to  the  Summer  Eklucational 
Review  Committee,  whose 
findings  seem  meaningless  in 
the  light  of  the  Haber  Com- 
mission." 

More  recently  "the  faculty 
indicated  the  necessity  to  have 
students  directly  involved  in 
educational  matters  by  voting 
to  place  students  on  the  EPC. 
Despite  this  overwhelming  rec- 
ognition of  students,  you  have 
ignored  them  in  constituting 
the   Haber  Commission." 


In  his  letter,  Levine  also  an- 
ticipated Abram's  reply  that 
"students  will  not  be  ignored; 
they  will  be  asked  to  testify 
before  the  Haber  Commission." 
Levine  added,  "Testifying 
does  not  mean  student  opinion 
will  be  solicited  on  all  issues 
.  .  .  Furthermore  testifying 
does  not  guarantee  that  in  the 
end  student  opinion  will  be 
hteded.'*^ 

I*resident  Morris  Abram  was 
in  California  last  week  and  was 
unavailable  for  comment.  His 
assistant,  Een  Sweder,  had  no 
comment  except  to  say  that 
Abram  will  meet  with  Levine 
upon  his  return.  . 


Sports  Shorts 


Cross-Country 

Gary  Lyons  placed  13th  In 
the  lC4A's  at  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  in  New  York  City  last 
Monday.  Lyons  received  a  med- 
al for  his  outstanding  race.  Ac- 
cording to  track  coach  Norm 
Levine.  his  time  would  have 
placed  Lyons  second  in  last 
year's  race.  This  year  there 
were  437  runners  from  87  col- 
leges participating  in  the  meet. 


Fencing 


The  Brandeis  fencing  team 
won  their  opening  match  ot 
the  season  Saturday  by  crush- 
ing Fairfield  18-9  Saturday. 
Captain  Jason  Sonuner,  Paul 
Cron  and  freshman  Gabor  Bo- 
na starred  for  the  Judges.  Each 
defeated  his  opponent  by  a 
score  of  3-0. 


J 


i!:^J!:!"J*  Ram  Gain  2nd  B^Titk; 

Franks  Blanked  by  22-0 


Judges  Freshmen  A  re  Good... 
Are  Opponents  Better? 


(Continued  from  Page   €) 

team  as  "probably  the  most 
talented  freshman  team  in  some 
time  —  definitely  one  of  the 
biggest."  Mr.  LeBlanc  will  field 
a  compact  squad  of  eleven  very 
talented  men  with  excellent 
high  school  careers  behind 
them. 

Front   Court 

The  most  impressive  of  the 
group  is  Bob  Ohlson  from 
Catholic  Memorial  in  East  Bos- 
ton. Ohlson  i«  a  big  6'6"  and 
does  everything  well.  Varsity 
Coach  K.C.  Jones  has  been 
watching  him  and  a  move  to 
the  varsity  in  the  near  future 
is  a  possibility.  Losing  Ohlson 
would  greatly  hamper  the 
Freshman   attack. 

Fred  Roach  of  B.C.  High  in 
Dorchester  looks  like  he'll  be 
scoring  a  lot.  Coach  LeBlanc 
said  that  he'd  "be  very  sur- 
prised if  he  weren't  our  high 
scorer. 

Jim  Rawl  of  Eastham,  at  6'6" 
is  a  very  good  shooter  for  a  big 
man.  Mark  Moscowitz  of  Para- 
mus,  N.J.  is  a  6'3"  forward  who 
has  a  good  shot  and  is  a  very 
tough  defensive  player.  Six-five 
Jim  Irving  from  Dover,  Mass. 
^pvho's  very  fast  for  a  big  man 
and  6'4"  Ed  Thomas,  a  very 
good  all-around  player  who 
could  be  a  ''real  sleeper,"  ac- 
cording to  the  coach,  round  out 
a  big,  powerful  and  versatile 
irontcourt. 


Back  Court 
The  team's  quarterback  and 
outstanding  ball-handler  is 
Marc     Forbes     of     Attleboro, 

Mass.  Forbes  has  a  fine  shot 
and  will  be  the  n^instay  in  the 
backcourt.  Six-footer  Jim  Fee- 
ley    of   Newton   will    probably 

be  Forbes'  mate  in  the  back- 
court.  He's  strong  and  is  also  a 
good  shooter. 

The  Season 


As  far  as  this  season  is  con- 
cerned, Coach  LeBlanc  recog- 
nizes the  possibility  that  al- 
though this  team  is  the  best 
he's  se^i  in  a  while  it  might 
not  match  last  year's  8-5  record. 
They  face  a  much  tougher 
schedule  including  new  op- 
ponents Wesleyan  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire. 
Also,  two  tough  local  rivals, 
Boston  V.  and  Northeastern 
have  been  strengthened  by  in- 
tensive high  school  recruiting. 
The  team's  success  will  depend 
heavily  on  the  guards'  ability 
to  get  the  ball  to  tlic  forwards. 


(Continued   from   Page  6) 

ing  Irish  after  a  penalty  had 
nullified  a  successful  try.  The 
first  half  ended  with  the  Irish 
holding  a  tenuous  8-6  lead. 

Baker  Intercepts  Twice 

Bobby  Baker,  the  intercep- 
tion king  of  A-Leaguc,  demon- 
strated again  in  the  second  half 
that  if  the  Irish  offense  can't 
score,  the  Irish  defense  will.  He 
intercepted  a  desperation 
fourth  down  pass  by  Magnes 
and  sprinted  for  a  fifty  yard 
touchdown.  Engclstein  pro- 
vided a  key  block  and  the 
Irish  moved  into  a  secure  14- 
6  lead. 

The  undaunted  Pengas  came 
back  with  their  second  touch- 
down towards  the  end  of  the 
game.  Deep  in  his  own  terri- 
tory, Magnes  threw  on  a  down- 
and-out  pass  to  Steve  Nelson. 
Nelson  put  a  great  inside  move 
on  the  defender  and  gained  an 
additional  twenty  yards.  Jerry 
Zerkin  swept  left  end  for  a 
beautifully  executed  30  yard 
touchdown  run. 

Since  the  score  was  now 
14-12,  the  conversion  would 
be  the  most  imoortant  play  of 
the  entire  A-League  season. 
Magnes  called  a  sweep  of  right 
end,  but  Zerkin  was  stopped 
just  short  of  pay  dirt  by  the 
omnipresent  Danny  Engelstein. 

Pengas  managed  to  get  the 
ball  back  in  the  last  two  min- 
utes. .Magnes  tried  three  passes, 
completing  a  short  one  to  Nel- 
son. On  fourth  down,  the  last 
play  of  the  year,  Bobby  Baker 
made  his  final  clutch  intercep- 
tion and  the  Irish  had  taken  the 
championship. — W.S 

Hoopsters 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
Shea  is  the  stronger  of  the  two 
on  offense  and  improves  as  his 
playing  time  increases.  Reid, 
the  starting  center  on  last 
year's  freshman  team,  has  been 
an  outstanding  rebounder  in 
the  preseason  scrimmages. 
Bruce  Singal  (6'4"),  the  other 
forward,  is  presently  recover- 
ing from  torn  ligaments  in  his 
ankle. 


By    BOB    GREENE 

A  happy  Rams  team  overwhelmed  the  hapless  and  quite 
Unhappy  Franks,  22  to  0,  to  stroll  away  with  the  B-League 
Championship  on  Friday. 

Rams  Score  Early 

The  Rams  wasted  no  time  in  scoring.  On  the  first  set  of 
downs  quarterback  Steve  Gutstein  tossed  a  screen  pass  to  hurry- 
ing Harry  Blazer  who  sped  45  yards  to  the  richer  side  of  the 
goal  line.   Gutstein   collected  the   extra   point   himself   with   a 

roll-out  keeper  play  around  the 

Anderson,    Mare    Eisenstock,    right  side. 
D o n n  i e       Fishman.,      Mark        —.        _       .  ,        . 

Mathews.  Charlie  Singer,  and  .Z^^J^^""^^  »''"<^**  \^^ 
Kenny  Still— are  just  about  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Pjay?- 
even  in  ability.  Stu  Weisberg  ^o".  Darzen  caught  a  Chris 
fills  out  a  very  strong  back-  ^^^'"^f  f^^s  for  30  yards.  But 
court.  All  should  get  consider-  the  alert  Rams  defense  forced 
able  playing  time  with  the  »"  incompleted  pass  the  next 
eventual  starters  being  deter-  P^ay.  On  second  down  the 
mined  by  whomever  is  the  hot  Franks  tried  their  third 
shooter  or  defensive  star  as  the  straight  aerial  but  the  Rams 
season  progresses.  intercepted   the   errant   pass   to 

end  the  Franks  drive    and  the 
Anderson,  the  only  senior,  is    first  half  at  8  to  0,  Rams 
the   tallest  guard   and   made  a        ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^       ^ 
consistently   good  show mg  last    ^    ^  y^.^^         ^ 

Sews  ^bi^'payeSV  the  ««^«'  ^'^^  Higgins  "^  who 
^ar^ty    as    fresh'len    last   sl^^^    ^V^^ved  and  bulled  his  way  to 

son.  Ashman  and  Singer,  both  ^^'^Zll^^'J^^l^'V'''^   ^^^^ 

hustlers  on  defense  and  strong  ^  ^^^o)^*^"  f^^y'  ^^^  ^^^^  scored 

shooters  on  offense,  started  on  on  a  Gutstein  pass  to  stunriblmg 

last  year's  freshman  team    And  }fo  R^"^^s  who  collapsed  into 

then    there's    Kenny   Still.    Al-  ^^^  ^^^  ^one.  Blazer  ran  in  the 

though  an  enormously  exciting  <^xtra  point,  running  the  score 

ballhawk   and    passer,    at    5'6 ",  to  a  game-clinching  16-0. 


he  may  have  trouble  on  defense 
when  with  taller  guards  tak- 
ing  him    inside. 

The  Season? 

The  art  of  predicting  a  sea- 


Franks  Fumble  .  .  . 

The  feeble  Franks  recovered 
their  own  fumble  on  the  fol- 
lowing kickoflf,  but  made  sure 
they  lost  the^ball  on  a  second 

*•     1     1      u«  ^    ...;«K    down  fumble  recovered  by  the 
son    IS    Pa'-t^^j^Hy    hard    with    ^^^^,  ^j,^^  .^    ^  ^^^ 

i'es     ^The^^Tc^rt'^ihire    ^y  Blazer  moved  the  Rams  in- 

Nayer,  Shea,  August,  and  Reid  ^«  ^«.""«  '?^ff  »^"l**  T^fok' 

will    be    giving    away    several  ""o^ed  the  ball  back.  A  tack- 

inches     ajieee     to     their     op-  ^^^e,    penalty    on    the     Franks 

ponents.  Our  quick  guards  will  '"oved  the  ball  b^ck  into  goal 

produce  steals  and   if  our  for-  Je'-Vtory    where  Mike    Higgins 

wards    out  muscle    'em    for  busted  through  the  line  for  the 

bounds  if      ..  if  ...  To  Rams'    third    touchdown.    The 

venture  my  guess  for  what  it's  extra-point    attempt    failed, 

worth,  14-11.  making  the  score  22  to  0,  Rama. 


Backcourt 

Coach  K.C.  Jones  has  the 
type  of  problem  in  the  back 
court  that  most  coaches  dream 
about.Six  of  the  guards — Kevin 


Headquarters 

•  BELL  BOnOMS 

S^98 

e  BOOTS 
e  PARKAS 
e  PEACOATS 

e  SURPLUS  FIELD 
JACKETS  $5.98 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433   Moss.  Ave. 
Central  Square,  Cambridge 


Ralph  Abernothy  —  SCLC 

David  Hilliard  -  Block  Panther  Party 

Roy  Innis-CORE 

Roy  Wilkins  -  NAACP 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1969 

-  7:30  - 

ROBERT'S  CENTER  — Boston  College 

-ADMISSION  FREE- 

presented  by  culfurol  commiHce 
undergraduate  government — boston  college 


Geppetto  s 

FINE  LEATHERS 

31  GroYC  St. 

Wellesley«  Mots. 

Leather  goods  custom  fit  at  no 
extra  cost.  Leather  skirts,  vests,  hats, 
watch  and  wrist  bands  etc 

you  can  avoid  the  Boston,  Cambridge 
hassle. 
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trish  Take  5th  Championship  14-12; 
Calitri,  Balcer  TDs  Down  Pengas 

The  Fighting  Irish  captured  their  fifth  straight  A-League  championship  by  defeating  the 
Pengas  14-12  Friday  afternoon. 

The  championship  game  was  played  on  the  soccer  field,  a  much  wider  playing  area  than 
the  other  intramural  fields.  A.S  a  result,  the  offenses  benefitted,  particularily  on  end  sweeps 
and  down-and-out  passes. 

Following  a  long  runback  of  the  opening  kickoff  by  Chris  Meyer,  the  Irish  scored  on 
their  first  play  from  scrimmage. 

Quarterback  Larry  Bates,  who  enjoyed  a  fine  afternoon  in  his  final  game  for  the  Irish, 
found  tight  end  Leon  Calitri  wide  open  on  a  down-and-out  pattern.  Calitri  sprinted  through 
the     Pengas     defensive     back- 


Bobby    Baker    scores    clinching    touchdown    against    Pengas 
Friday.  Fighting  Irish  won  14-12. 


Big  Stiffs  Notes 


Destined? 


Warren  Soiffer 


The  turf  of  the  football  fields  is  beginning  to  freeze.  Play- 
ing Friday  afternoon  the  field  was  starting  to  get  hard  as 
wmter  approached.  It  hurt  the  players  when  they  were  knocked 
to  the  ground.  And  Thanksgiving  will  soon  be  upon  us.  And 
the  Irish  are  champions  of  A-League  again. 

The  Fighting  Irish  are  the  Boston  Celtics  of  Brandeis  Intra- 
mural football.  Each  season  it  gets  harder,  new  obstacles  are 
placed  in  their  path,  the  opposition  gets  tougher — but,  to  bor- 
row from  Shakespeare,  "When  the  hurlyburly's  done.  When 
the  battle's  lost  and  won,"  the  Irish  are  on  top.  The  dust  clears, 
the  wounds  heal  and  the  Irish  are  champs. 

The  Irish  even  lost  one  regular  season  game  this  year. 
Mayor  Daley's  humiliated  them  22-0  and  seemed  to  have  the 
title  wrapped  up.  But  Rich  Petrasse  separated  his  shoulder 
and  Daley's  collapsed.  Pengas  later  got  extremely  close  to  the 
Irish,  losing  8-0  on  a  highly  questionable  last-second  touchdown 
after  twice  failing  to  score  from  inside  the  Irish  ten  yard  line. 

Last  year  the  Irish  were  hard  hit  by  the  departures  of 
Joel  Lubin,  Jon  Shamres,  Dave  Rand,  and  Dave  Winer.  Now 
Larry  Bates,  Chris  Meyer,  Buzz  Aaron  and  Tony  Annesi  have 
put  on  the  green  for  the  last  time.  The  heart  of  the  offense  has 
left.  This  year,  to  beat  'em  for  sure,  the  other  squads  were 
stacked  as  the  eager  vultures  prepared  for  the  kill.  As  a  result 
there  were  only  four  A-League  teams. 

The  Irish  offense  faltered,  but  their  defense  was  incredible. 
Two  players  stand  out  especially  on  defense — Lacrosse  Coach 
Bobby  Baker  and  Defensive  End  Danny  Engelstein. 

The  Pengas,  the  loyal  opposition  but  hardly  a  clay  pigeon, 
showed  great  improvement  as  the  season  went  on,  particularly 
in  the  defensive  backfield.  But  at  the  end  of  it  all.  they  lost 
by  the  margin  of  a  conversion.  The  strain  of  the  Celtics  showed 
up  (if  ya  win  by  one  basket,  ya  still  are  the  champs),  and  Pen- 
gas were  vanquished.  The  margin  consisted  of  Engelstein  grab- 
bing Jerry  Zerkin's  flag  on  the  one  yard  line  to  halt  a  conver- 
sion attempt.  All  they  can  say,  and  all  Rich  Petrasso's  Mayor 
Daley's  Finest  can  say  is  the  old  Brooklyn  wail,  "Wait  till  next 
year." 

But  next  year,  the  word  is  that  the  Irish  will  absorb  the 
best  of  the  Rams  to  refuel  the  dynasty. 

And  the  Irish  are  champions  of  A-League  again.  And  the 
Rams  are  the  champions  of  B-League  again.  Destined? 


the  WALTHAM  STORE  with 
the  CAMBRIDGE  ATMOSPHERE 

offers  you: 

an  exquisite  selection  JEWELRY; 

GIFTS  from  around  the  world; 

POSTERS,  HAPI  coats,  REPRODUCTIONS  etc. 

Just  come  in  and  see! 


field  for  a  touch4pwn.  Mike  Eig 
had  a  good  chance  to  either 
knock  him  out  of  bounds  or 
grab  his  flag  but  missed. 

Bates  then  scrambled  in  for 
the  two  point  conversion, 
which  proved  to  be  the  win- 
ning margin. 

On  the  ensuing  kickoff,  line- 
man Larry  Myatt  of  the  Irish 
recovered  a  punt  which  went 
directly  into  the  sun  as  it  trav- 
eled the  necessary  ten  yards. 
The  Pengas  protested  that 
Myatt  had  fumbled  the  ball 
once  he  hit  the  ground,  but  the 
Irish  were  given  the  ball.  Bates 
hit  Calitri  for  another  touch- 
down, but  illegal  use  of  the 
hands  by  an  Irish  lineman 
voided  that  score  also.  If  the 
Irish  had  scored  at  this  point, 
they  would  have  moved  out  to 
a  two  touchdown  lead  in  the 
first  two  plays. 

Pengas  Score  in  First  Half 
The  Pengas  defense  steadied 
at  this  point,  but  they  required 
a  break  to  score.  Bob  Beckman 
dashed  through  the  Irish  line 
to  smother  a  punt  late  in  the 
first  half. 

Quarterback  Gerry  Magnes 
on  a  so-called  "banana"  play, 
then  found  end  Steve  Nelson 
wide  open  in  the  Irish  seocnd- 
ary  on  a  forty  yard  touchdown 
pass.  A  key  conversion  attempt 
was  halted  by  Defensive  End 
Danny  Engelstein  of  the  Fight- 

(Continued  on   Page   5) 


Basketball  Preview 


Varsity 

By  WARREN   SOIFFER 

The  Judges'  basketball  sea- 
son opens  up  on  Tuesday, 
December  2  at  8:00  p.m.,  against 
Clark  University.  During  the 
opening  week,  the  hoopsters 
will  also  face  Trinity  at  home 
Thursday  and  travel  to  Bates 
for  a  Saturday  game. 

Forecourt 

This  year's  squad  will  be 
forced  to  play  more  of  a  run- 
ning style  of  ball  with  no  Tom 
Haggerty  present  to  sweep 
the  boards.  The  forwards  are 
small  as  basketball  forwards 
go,  and  rebounding  will  be  dif- 
ficult. The  present  freshman 
team  is  considerably  taller  than 
the  varsity. 

Bob  Nayer  (6'5"),  co-cap- 
tain and  center,  a  strong  re- 
bounder  with  a  soft  outside 
shot  in  the  fifteen  foot  range, 
must  watch  his  fou.s.  Tom 
August  (S'l"),  the  other  co- 
captain  who  has  a  dependable 
swish  shot  from  either  corner, 
is  a  solid  ball  player  and  will 
start  at  one  forward.  The  other 
forward  will  be  divided  by 
junior  Mike  Shea  (6'4")  and 
sophomore    John    Reid    (6'4"). 

(Continued   on   Page   5> 


Freshmen 

By  JONATHAN  COHEN 

On  Tues.,  Dec.  2,  the  Bran- 
deis frosh  will  open  the  basket- 
ball season  at  6:00  p.m.  against 
Clark  University  in  the  prelim- 
inary to  the  varsity's  debut. 

Coach  LeBlanc  described  his 

(Continued  on    Page    5) 


Kenny  Still 
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Gruen 
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Goron 

Jules  Jurgenson 
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SHERRY'S 
JEWELERS 


446  MOODY  ST. 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 


Store  Hours: 

9:30  to  5:30  P.M. 

doily 

Wed.  ond  Fri. 

9:30  to  9:30  P.M. 


The  Friendly  Dutchman 

381  Moody  Street  in  WALTHAM 
corner  Walnut  Street 
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Wedding  Bands 

Men's  Rings 

Ladies'  Rings 

Charms 

Earrings 

Bracelets 

Pendants 

Cuff-Links 

Tie-Tacks 

Cultured  Pearls 

Speidel  Twist-O-Ficx 

Charm  Bracelets 

Rosaries 

Crosses,  Lockets 

Pierced  Earrings 


IHHHi 

All 

MEN'S 

JEWELRY 

Vi   PRICE 

ALL 

CHARMS 

Sterling,  Gold 

or  Gold-Filled 

Vi   PRICE 

Men's  ond 

Lcidies' 

Genuine 

LEATHER 

WALLETS 

Reg.              Now 

$5.00        $2.44 

TRAVEL 

ALARM 

ClOCKS 

Foctory 

Guoronteed 

Reg.              Now 

$9.95        $4.99 

ON  EVERYTHING 
IN  THE  STORE 

USE  OUR  LAYAWAY  PLAN  UNTIL  CHRISTMAS 
CHRISTMAS  IS  ONLY  8  WEEKS  AWAY 


This  Sale  is  our  way  of  saying  'Thank  You"  for 
your  years  of  loyalty  and  patronage.  We  wont  you 
to  take  advantage  of  these  low,  low  prices  that  hap- 
pens only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

*  Mony  Items  Reduced  Up  to  50% 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
LOCATING  TEACHING  JOBS 

• 

Revolutionory  opprooch.  Directories  of  Positions  to  Condidotes, 
Condidotes  to  schools.  Inexpensive.  Deodline  December  1,  1969. 
Applicotions  write:  Intercept,  Box  317,  Horvord  Sq.  P.O.,  Corn- 
bridge,  MossochuseHs  02138.    Coll  868-4150. 


NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON— SUMMER  VACATION  TRIPS 
—ROUND  TRIP  $169.  NOW  FILLING— SMALL  DE- 
POSIT AND  PAYMENTS  —SEND  FOR  FREE  DETAILS. 
STUDENT  GLOBE  ROAMERS,  BOX  6575,  HOLLYWOOD, 
FLORIDA  33021. 
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CHARITY  WEEK  SCHEDUU 

Tonight: 

Dessert  Nighf  —  All  Dining  Halls 
Playboy  Bunnies  Basketball  Ckime 
8  p.m.  Shapiro  Athletic  Center 

Wedncfdoy,  December  10: 

International  Buffet 

8:30  p.m.  Kutz  Dining  Hall 
Thursdoy,  December  11: 

Judy  Collins  Concert 

8  p.m.  Shapiro  Athletic  Center 
Midnight  Supf)er  following  Concert 

Kutz  Dining  Hall 
Friday,  December  12: 
Dance 

9  p.m.  to  12  midnight, 
Kutz  Dining  Hall 

Soturday,  December  13: 

Movie 

"Monkey  Business" 

7  p.m.  to  9  p  m. 

Gerstenzang  123 
Sunday,  December  13: 
Children's  Day 

10  am.  to  5  p.m. 
Ten-Wheel  Drive 

10:30  p.m.  Spingold  Theater  I 
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Brondeis  University       o^^^^^  72 


December  9,  1 969 


WediM«4«y,  December  10: 

"Punishment  Without  Foult,"  with 
Gertrude  Ezorsky,  Brooklyn  College: 
8  p.m.  in  Pearlman  Lounge 
"The  Urban  Crisis,"  Charles  V. 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Urban 
Studies  at  Columbia  University: 
8: 1  5  p.m.  in  Schwartz. 

Thuruloy,  December  11: 

"Ttie  American  University:  What  is 
it  now?  How  did  it  get  that  woy? 
Where  does  it  go  from  here?" 
Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  Professor 
of  Government  and  Social  Rela- 
tions ot  Harvard  University: 
8:30  p.m.  in  Golding  Auditorium. 


Fridoy,  December  12: 

"Chemical  and   Biological  Weapons 
and  the  United  States," 
Cong.  Richard  McCarthy  (Dem.- 
N.Y.):  8  p.m.  Gerstenzang  123 


Charge  Securitymen 
With  Castle  Theft 

By  PRANAY  GUPTE 

Two  Brandeis  security  guardcs  will  appear  before  the  Walt- 


Brandeis  To  Appoint 
New  Library  Head 

By  RICHARD   GALANT 


111 


Summer  Review 
Report  Released 

The  Summer  Educational  Review  Com- 


incident  coming  a«  it  did  at  a   selwT/oTTommmee'te'fu^ed  'to^TeJea'se'  IKe    ,    ?"'"  °J I't^i''  Pekr  Dla.nandopoulos  said 


ham    District   Court    tom'or^ow   on   charges   <rf'Weay    and  nounce"d°iunry''[hat'' Bra^nde^rtT^LhorU^  mittee  finally  released  R..  forty  ,>age  re,>ort 

malicious  damage  to  a  university  building."  name  a  new  Director  of  Library  Services    A^  **"  academic  KS.sues  this  week,  four  months 

The  guards,  Wilton  Sprague,  30,  and  Juan  Jimtnez-Valez,  of  Sunday,  however,  formal  acceptance  by  the  ^^ter  the  committee  began  work. 

l^tZm  B,>'i^!.H  A    i'*„Ti'l„'"f'?h''^'ii^m°''  «>"'?"«'«*,  by  candidate  was  still  pending.                                      Preliminary  di8CU.s.sio.i  of  the  reiwrt  was 

STmat  'he  Castle  fnafk  bar  in  wh  ch  a  door^S;;j''br^keJ?^to  Diamandopoulos  stated  that  a  faculty-student  scheduled   for  yesterday   afternoon's   Kdu- 

rnd$?93  in  cas?  stolen' The  crTm:'iS^ur'^^°^  tZTo\l\l'ZTpr^f,J!'W''''''''''''    ""^  ^''"»"=''    P^'''^^    Committee     meeting.     No 

— — pa^truia^r^\^re°^^'ltTI  ^J^^:!^  J^^^l^'^T  ^.^^^^JT^-'^^^^''-  ^^^ 

Fellowship  Grant 

Announced  tTmenadir.'ln  rweit  w"ee"k"s,  the   ""  According  to  Dean  DiamandoDoulos    the  now   ?''-"?t"'-e<»  EPC,  which  he  hopes  will  be  formed 

Brandeis   announced   tonight    "-i^f7»^   "-..•«<'»  1?'"^  f«    apSee  if  a°  •^p"notcr irb'ia?ra"r^'''' .'"^e  "   dLf  an^^fa  ulty'^rrres°;nl'aUvt"to''"the' new 
.  grant  of  $1.5  million,  which    fl'.f.l?."  .f.^."/"^ .P™?!*"^ .'.»   "^""er    doctrinaire    about    highly    innovative   S^Sy  Ire  c?rreXXeecTng7next  T^^^^^^^ 

(Continued  on   Page   7)  ^  the  faculty   will   vote  on  a   second  reading  of 

_ — 1 . the    new    EPC    proposal.    The 

new  body  will  be  instituted  if 
it  is  again  approved  by  the 
faculty.) 

The  Summer  Review  Com- 
mittee was  created  by  the  EPC 
last  May.  It  consisted  of  seven 
students  and  five  professors 
and  met  for  one  month,  begin- 
ning August  5.  The  chairman 
was  Harold  Weisberg. 

Art  Levine  '70,  a  committee 
member  and  currently  Student 
EPC  Chairman,  said  this  week 
that  he  was  unhappy  with  the 
report  in  that  the  committee 
•'didn't  do  what  it  was  sup- 
posed to  do."  Levine  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  committee 
did  not  meet  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  and  only  dealt 
with  five  specific  issues  refer- 
red to  it.  rather  than  with  a 
total  review  of  the  Brandeis 
curriculum.  Levine  said  that 
the  committee  did  little  more 
than  "clean  up"  the  work  the 
EPC  wasn't  able  to  do. 

(Continued   on  Page  3) 


will  make  it  possible  for  Bran-  s«Y«raI     ways,     one    of     them 

deis  to  provide  fellowships  for  being    the    creation    of   a   new 

graduate  students   in   the  field  ?5£f  ^"IS"*  ^  **/,  ^^^""^^    ^'l? 

of   American    civilization    The  ^f^^^y-  ^^ndell  C    Brooks,  49, 

fellowships    will    be    given    to  ^^  .^f"^*!!:  ^?^"  ?*1  *»«/"  ^P" 

students    planning    careers    in  PO»nted  Director  of  the  depart- 

teaching.  research,  and  govern-  f".f.*jf'  ^"^  will  assume  responsi- 

j^Qi^l  bilities  December  15. 

Candidates    for    the    Crown  Reaction    on   campus   to    the 

Fellowships    will    be    proposed  arrests    of     the     two     security 

annually  by  a  Faculty  Commit-  guards   was    generally    one    of 

tee  drawn   from   Brandeis  and  dismay.     David     Squire.     Vice 

other   universities.    The    candi-  President  for    Student   Affairs, 

dates  need  not  be  Brandeis  stu-  said  he  was  "surprised,  disap- 

dents  but  should  have  reached  pointed  and  very  glad  the  al- 

a  point  where  they  need  only  leged    culprits    were    caught." 

one  final  year  of  work  to  attain  Chief   Sam    Winer  of  Brandeis 

their     advanced     degree.     Stu-  Security:    "I'm    flabbergasted." 

dents  selected  from  other  grad-  Security  Officer  Russell  Fisher: 

uate  schools  would  transfer  to  "It's      an     unfortunate      thing, 

Brandeis  to  complete  their  doc-  something  you  really  never  ex- 

toral  studies.  (Continued   on  Page   6) 


Senate  Sets  Deadline 
On  Interim  Judiciary 


According  to  recently  re- 
leased Faculty  Senate  min- 
utes, the  Senate  has  placed  a 
deadline  on  its  participation 
in  the  interim  judiciary.  On 
November  7.  the  Senate  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of 
faculty  members  to  the  in- 
terim board. 

The  resolution  authorizing 
the  appointments  also  includ- 
ed a  provision  stating  "it  is 


Environment  Crisis 


Student  Flans  Ecology  Group 


By   ROBERT  GUTTMAN 


understood  that  the  tempora- 
ry judiciary  will  be  replaced 
by  a  permanent  judiciary  no 
later  than  the  first  day  of 
classes  of  the  second  semes- 
ter of  this  academic  year." 

In    a  d  d  i  ti  o  n  ,    a    Senate 
source    reported     last    week 
that  the  Senate  has  decided 
not  to  take  any  formal  initia- 
tive  at   this   time   in   the  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  perma- 
nent  court.   Jon  Quint,    Stu- 
dent Council  Vice  President, 
observed    that   although    dis- 
cussions along  this  line  have 
continued  in  the  past  month, 
"there  has  been  little  move- 
ment on  substantive  tssues." 
The    interim    judiciary     was 
created    last   spring    by    Presi- 
dent   Abram.    Student    Council 


A  nationwide  teach-in  on  the  environmental  crisis  will  be  held  on  college  campuses  this   has    refused    to    narticinate 


April  22. 

A  manifestation  of  the  snowballing  student  activism  against  air  pollution,  noise  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  the  population  explosion,  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  and  a  host  of 
other  threats  to  ecology,  the  teach-in  was  proposed  at  a  conference  attended  by  a  hundred 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  representing  schools  from  across  the  country.  The  Insti- 
tute for  the  Study  of  Health  and  Society,  located  in  Decatur,  Georgia  sponsored  the  confer- 
ence. ^ 

'^^^u^^c^'^"^?  ^V^^^"^ /??1"  tamination    both    in    Waltham  sized  while  the  more  "critical" 

Ion     I^moc?rt-W                  ^nd  ^"^   ^"   ^^"^P"^'    ^^^^^^^   ^"^  environmental    problems    are 

Con^r^sTaTpa^l  X^^  research  is  being  conducted  at  ignored.   Futterman  said.   "We 

congressman   Paul  Mccioskey,  brandeis    which    might   contri-  must  motivate  people  who  are 

Republican-California.       These  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  destruction  of  our  doing      research      to      address 

co-chairmen   of   the  non-parti-  environment   must    be    investi-  themselves   to   the   problem   of 

san  effort  are  providing  ottice  ^^^^    according  to  Futterman.  environmental    destruction." 

Sizing     ffw'ash'^ing^L'^^  The   problem   with   Brandeis  This   neglect    of   ecology    in 

rt'udenidir"ect^d      Nft!onal  research,      however,      is      that  research  carries  over  to  grad- 

Teach-In  Staff  will  assist  stu-  ^mcrobiology     is     overempha-  (Continued  on  Page  10) 
dent     activists   on      individual 
campuses. 

At  Brandeis,  Gary  Futter- 
man '70  is  organizing  an  eco- 
loST  group  which  will  hold  its 
first  meeting  tonight  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  East  Lounge. 
Futterman  plans  teach-ins  and 
workshops  to  replace  a  lecture 
series  on  technology  and  the 
natural  emvironmeni  (spon- 
sored by  science  departments). 

Three  to  five  hundred  peo- 
ple, including  many  citizens 
from  the  Boston  vicinity,  have 
been  attending  each  lecture  in 
the  series.  When  the  series 
ends  this  week  (Congressman 
Richard  McCarthy  of  New 
York  will  speak  on  Friday 
about  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  and  the  United 
States),  Futterman's  group 
v/ill  continue  to  engage  the  in- 
terests of  the  lectures'  audi- 
ence. 

That  group  would  also  study 
sources  of  environmental  coa- 


the  temporary  court  this  year. 
In  another  Senate  develop- 
ment,    minutes     of     recent 
meetings  reveal    that    Presi- 
dent Abram  and  the  Senate 
leadership    had    reached    an 
agreement    to    po.stpone    dis- 
semination of  the  minutes  of 
the    October    17    meeting.      At 
that      meeting,       the      Senate 
approved   a  motion  express- 
ing the  l>ody's  "grave  disqui- 
et that  the  President  has  uni- 
laterally    announced"     the 
University  budget  freeze.  The 
(Continued   on  Page  7) 


University  Council  Meets 

The  University  Council  met  for  the  first  time  this 
semester  last  week  to  di.scu.ss  its  future.  It  was  decided  at 
the  meeting  that  the  Council  should  be  continued  in  some 
form  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  President.  A  smaller  group 
of  the  Council  will  meet  again  later  this  week  to  determine 
just  in  what  form  the  Council  will  exist. 

Also  discussed  at  last  week's  meeting  was  the  racial 
crisis  in  the  construction  industry.  The  Council  considered 
a  proposal  to  sue  the  Volpe  Construction  Company,  which 
is  building  the  Usdan  Student  Center,  for  its  lapse  in  giving 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  minority  group  workers. 
No  decision  was  reached  in  the  matter. 

In  a  related  development,  the  Middlesex  Superior 
Court  dismissed  a  ca.se  filed  by  Tufts  University  aji;ainst 
the  Volpe  Construction  Company  without  giving  reason  for 
the  dismissal.  Tufts  had  wanted  the  Court  to  determine 
whether  the  Volpe  Company  had  breached  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  clause  in  its  contract  v/ith  ihe  uni- 
versity. The  Volpe  Co.  is  building  a  dormitory  complex 
at  the  university.  A  ITufts  spokesman  said  that  the  univer- 
sity would  pursue  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  if 
necessary. 


Primary  Eleclions 
Set  for  Thursday 


Remedial  Ed. 

Program  Seen 

Satisfactory 

By  JON  QUINT 

Brandeis'  programs  of  reme- 
dial education  have  proven 
successful,  yet  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  to  make  this 
compensatory  education  signi- 
ficant and  even  more  must  be 
done  to  help  those  in  the  pro- 
gram adapt  to  the  non-aca- 
demic life  of  the  University. 
These  conclusions  plus 
lengthy  analysis  and  data  on 
recent  efforts  of  Brandeis  are 
contained  in  a  soon-to-bo  pub- 
Primary  elections  for  sta-  lished  report  by  American  Ci- 
dent  representatives  to  three  vilization  Professor  Willi.im 
University  organizations  will  Goldsmith  and  Lawrence  Jo- 
be  held  this  week.  Students  seph,  '69,  former  chairman  ot 
will  vote  this  Thursday  and  the  Student  Educational  Poli- 
Friday  in  the  Library  lobby  cies  Committee. 
from   10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The    report,    entitled    "Com- 

In  addition,  freshmen  and  pensatory  Education  at  Bran- 
juniors  will  be  voting  for  Stu-  dels  University."  recently  ob- 
dent  Council  representatives,  taincd  by  The  Justice  will  soon 
The  organizations  and  can-  be  distributed  to  facultv  and 
didates  involved  in  the  general  administrators  and  made  avail- 
student  election  follow:  able    to   student    leaders. 

Student     Union     Judiciary:  ■.    ^   «  «.  ^  ».    , 

(Five   Judges):    Beth   Herman,  ^^s*  Programs  Detailed 

Gerson  Kosenfield,  Jordan  Goldsmith  and  Joseph  sum- 
Tannenbaum,  Jeff  Summit,  marize  the  history  and  results 
Debbie  Abramson,  Elliot  Mag-  of  the  summer  programs  H)on' 
gin,  Robert  Bell,  John  Etra,  sored  by  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
Mike  Eig,  Chuck  Lief,  Rick  poration  (1965)  and  Upward 
Horowitz,  Steve  Magid,  Ste-  Bound  (1966-8)  and  the  7*YP 
phen  Novack,  Merlin  Price,  program  of  the  past  acadeniie 
Paul    Aranson,    Mike     Levine,   year. 

(Continued  on  Page  11)  (Continued  on  Page   C) 
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The  Power  to  Persuade 

By  ELLIOT  MAGGIN 

No  matter  what  position  people  are  in  they  tend  to  enjoy  playing  at  being  somewhere 
.hove  it  Students  who  cant  get  into  union  halls  play  at  allying  with  the  c  amp  us  workers 
b^aus^  t^ey  are  cToses  at  hand.  Administrators  play  at  being  statesmen  to  the  point  of  hav- 
^  their  artkles  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  ghostwritten  lor  them.  World  leaders  p  ay 
tie  game  of  history,  and  those  whose  positions  in  that  game  are  reasonably  assured-the 
Caesars,   Napoleons   and   HlUers   among   us-like  to  play  the  game  of  god 

Student  Power  is  like  that.  Students  like  to  feel  as  if  they  have  had  something  to  say 
about  educational  and  environmental  reform,  and  the  pedagogic  gerontocracy  of  Brande.s 
University  is  quite  adept  at  making  hem  feel  that  way,  even  when  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence     that     anything     that  "  ~  '     ~  T 

happens    on    this    campus    was   ->,,^-^ ^nl^j-J^,-^  ^'^--"   p„«Jer''ir?otV«VdTn"th!l 
ever  a  student  s  luea.  Those      students      who      for   context    as   a    significant    voice 

For  example,  last  year  when  whatever  reason  like  to  have  in  their  education  and  their 
President  Morris  B.  Abram  dc-  ^heir  names  floating  around  environment.  Institutions  like 
cided  to  lorm  a  University  ^j^^,  campus  play  at  having  the  the  Student  Council  are  worth- 
Council  to  advise  him  on  mat-  power  to  effect  academic  and  less  as  long  as  its  legitimacy  is 
ters  affecting  the  members  of  environmental  reform.  Those  only  partially  recognized  by 
the  ••Brandcis  Community"  he  j^  social  service  organizations  those  it  has  to  deal  with,  as 
was  still  King  Arthur  to  all  of  pj^y  either  at  having  some  long  as  its  members  are  po- 
ns. People  ran  for  the  Univer-  beneficial  effect  on  humanity  litically  naive  to  the  point 
sity  Council — and  sat  on  it.  ^y  showing  up  to  tutor  a  "poor  where  they  voice  an  ideology 
Once  in  a  while  last  year  Mr.  i^j^m  ^^ce  a  week  ar,  if  they  that  belongs  to  some  future 
Abram  would  come  to  a  Uni-  ^^e  more  ambitious,  by  sending  time,  scaring  out  of  their 
versity  Council  meeting — and  memos  to  Vice-presidents  in  minds  those  who  belong  to  the 
listen.  The  University  Council  charge  of  fund-raising  asking  present,  and  as  long  as  all  they 
has  met  this  year  as  well —  for  social  service  endowments,  can  do  is  try  to  look  formid- 
Lator  this  week  all  undergraduates  will  be  voting  to  start  ^j^^y  j^^^  i^jji  week  once — to  The  Student  Council  and  its  able.until  students  are  invited 
the  prodss  of  filling  eleven  positions  on  three  organizations.  ^^,|^  about  something  or  an-  appointees  either  play  "ego  totake  an  active  part  in  the 
It  i«  imnorntivp  that  all  students  vote  this  week  in  the  primary    other.    Students,    however,    sit   trin"    or    "let's    make    a    stink   determination  of  their  lives  on 
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Later  this  week  an  unaergraauait-s  wui  ut-  v^/mife  t^  .^v«. .  ^j^^y   j^^j    ,asi    wecK    once — lu  The    Student    Council    ana    us  aoie.uni 

he  prodss  of  filling  eleven  positions  on  three    organizations,  ^^jj^    about    something    or    an-  appointees     either    play     "ego  totake    ; 

t  is  imperntive  that  all  students  vote  this  week  in  the  primary  other.    Students,    however,    sit  trip"    or    "let's    make    a    stink  determii 

md  in  the  final  election  after  vacation.  While  The  Justice  main-  ^j^  ^Y^^  University  Council  and  about   it  and   see   how    long   it  this  can 

-• —'icy  of  not  making  personal  endorsements  there  are  pj^y  ^^  advising  the  President  takes    him    to   get    out    of    it.'*  missinn 

believe  voters  should  use  in  deciding  who  to  vote  on    how    best   to   run  Brandeis  ^nd  sadly,  there  is  nothing  else  li 

anization,  they  are:  University.  a  student   who   must   somehow  tl 

A      .1      • v.-^:-:.-...     rrru:»     i.^r^^rinni     r\rac\r\\T!\i\nr\       fi-  r:^ „ .^1^        ...U^^      ^..r.      ^«  irAn4     Kig     iniii'lfiv*       mtlfinPfl     to  S 


campus.   The  Haber  Com- 

tains  a  pohcy  of  not  making  personal  enaorsemenis  inert;  «i^   pjay  at  advising  the  President  takes    him    to   get    out    of    it."  mission  controversy  is  only  the 

criteria  we  believe  voters  should  use   in  deciding  who  to  vote    on    how    best   to   run   Brandeis  ^nd  sadly,  there  is  nothing  else  latest  example  of  the  failure  on 

for    By  organization,  they  are:                                                                   University.  a  student   who   must   somehow  the  part  of  the  student  body  to 

Student  Union  Judiciary:  This  important  organization,  fi-        por    example,    when    an   en-  vent  his  initiative,  confined  to  see  that  theirs  is  the  power  to 

nallv  revived  by  Student  Council  will  be  essential  to  maintain-   yironmental      issue— housing—  four   years   of  getting  his  ere-  persuade— and    as    yet    to    do 

nil  the  quality  of  University  life.  Students  should   be  certain    seeped    out    of    Sociology    225  dentials.  can  do,  short  of  sub-  more— «s   long    as  .^^e,  ^^^uUy 

to  select  five  candidates  who  can  be  impartial  throughout  the   ^^to    the    sanctuary    last    year,  stituting    iodized    saltpeter    for  and  the  administration  hold  the 

*. 111  1 A  ^^..1.4  It-  r^nt  n  r^inr-P  for  nnlitlps  when  in-    nn/i    a    ,.,oc   r^ir>itauA    iirA    Ka,    1  h»  «:odiiiTn  rhloride  in  his  diet 


to  select  five  candiaaies  wno  can   ue   miyaii-ttti   imK^i^t,"^"^    •■•"  mio    tne    sanciuaiy    jasi    year,    amMni.g    ^w.-.*.*.    ^^.^j,^.*-. 

cases  they  will  hear.  A  court  is  not  a  place  for  politics  when  in-  ^^^^   j^   ^vas  picked   up    by   the   sodium  chloride  in  his  diet. 

dividual  students'  futures  may  be  up  for  adjudication.  Waltham  Group  and  presented 

Educational  Policy  Committees:  In  choosing  the  four  rep-  to  the  administration,  the  vary 

resentTtives  to  the  newly  organized  committee  students  should  idea  of  students  going  through 

choose  candidates  who  can   immediately  enter  the  discussions  channels   and   patiently   pursu- 

of  the  committee.  Since  both  the  operations  of  the  committee  ing  a   major  issue  was   lauded 

and   its  decisions  will  be  under   scrutiny,  students   should   not  and    welcomed.    The    Waltham 

select  solely  on  philosophies  of  educational  policy.   Ability  to  Group,  by  far  the  largest  eol- 

rr.nrrvont  tlie  student  body  is  as  important,  and  here,  more  than  lection  of  students  on   campus 

in  rithcr   of  the  Other  two  organizations,  experience   becomes  doing  anything  beyond  going  to 

.  .      .  classes,    supported    during    the 

""  BoTrd  of  Trustees-  It  will  never  hurt  to  have  the  Trustees  y.c«r  totally  by  the  Student  Ac- 
Boarcl  oi  iruMrrs.  ii  wuj  11^^^  eho.iU?  hoar  «:tiidents  tivities  Fee,  cited  as  an  ex- 
hear  students  at  tlicir  "^,^<:t»"f '  I>>  J,,^^?^  th.  vtious  concerns  ample  of  "responsible"  student 
who  can  represent  or  at  least  articulate  the  yar^^^^^^^^  activism  by  President  Abram 
of  students.  The  two  students  chosen  should  fulfill  this  charge.  ^^^^^^^^^^     ^^om      Parents' 


power  to  say  yes  or  no. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Caricatures 


There  But  for  Fortune 


The  Old  Shell  Game 


To  the  Editor: 

I  must  call  to  your  attention 
a  most  vicious  attempt  to  dis- 
Weekend'to  the  ^United  "states  credit  the  representative  or- 
Senate,  saw  its  representatives  ganization  of  the  Brandeis  stu- 
running  around  Gryzmish  ond  ^^^^  body  A  document  entitled 
Bernstein-Marcus  daily  for  ..grandeis  University  Student  ^^  .,^  „,j.^,. 
half-a-year  trying  to  get  some-    _  .,  ...      .     ,,    •     l.   •    ^     •        *®  *"^   fiditor. 

_- u-—"*-     1 : rniinpil    TVIiniilPS"     IS    bemC    Cir- 


For  information  about 
Women's  Lib.  discussion  groups 
and  activities  at  Brandeis  call: 

Nita   Ratner   891-1359 
Teri  Rubin  891-1737 
Diane  Berkowitz  891-5717 


Anti-Honeywell 


one    somewhere    to    recognize  Council  Minutes     is  being  cir 

the     university's     contribution  culated  to  the  faculty.  It  pur- 

to  the  housing  crisis  in  this  city  ports    to    be    a    record    of    the    __„„__^    .     ^raduMo    KUulonU 

until     they     were    discouraged  Council's    proceedings.    But    it    "ounced    a    gradu«tc    students 


In  your  November  18  issue, 
a    brightly    colored    flyer    an- 


scurcd  that  fact  for  some 
The  whole  affair,  that 
day    eve 
for  everyo 
ministration   is   no 
complete,   and   so 
chaplain,  a  soldier 
colored     fellow. 


icious    caricatures  Aero-Space  and  Defense  Sales. 

militant.  Words  Honeywell     is      the      nation's 

mouths   that  twentieth  largest   defense   con- 

-   ,  -  ,  ...^ —  .^  ..^  cf., .^    maKP  inom  iiiiif  more  than  ar-  tractor.  Their  sales  in   this  di- 

ob-    better   or   worse  shape   numer-    ^^^^j^  ^j^^  f,^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^   roeant      cTieaP      meln-sp^^^^  vision    employs   20,000    people, 
time,    ieally,  ^^^^^^""^^"^f.^^^^^^^            has  never  been  brought   up  to   J^f^^ne  exh^biti^^^^^ 
Men-    concept  of  a  draft  itself  is  no    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^,^^^                    ^^^^_   ^2u^^ ,L..a  .hnnld  ho  ..rotrhod 


Honeywell's   specialty   is  the 


hole  affair,  that  Men-    conctpt  of  a  draft  ^^self    s  no    ^^^  donors  either  by   any   stu-      g^le  fraud  should  be  scotched    bomb,   which  is  about  the  size 

ning,     had     something    longer  heard.  The  Adm  nistra     ^^,^^      ^^  administrator.    Cfore  it  bri  '        -    -         -  ■    -       ---- 

vone     Tlie    Nixon   Ad-    tion  is  no _doubt  pleased  to  hear    riiose  pursuing  the  issue  found    rhlTntire    r 


UoT^I?  wa^th^^Yo^tr^Sf   he    favors,    except    that    -ere   J—   ^^^   p^^^.,^.^, 

An"erica     calling     its    own    to   f.f,^„^^^f  3/„"^3t  a  treaTo^^^L^^^^^        For      example,      when      the 
battle,  and  the  prospect  M  the   W^^^^  ^^^.^^     ^^^,     .^ 

'^.t^c^'T.l^^r^iXlT^^^  "^i"  side  of' a  river  bo'at.              ^as  time  that  Brandeis  caught   Tojhe   Editor: 

chose  to  pass  up  their  picks.  There    is    doubtless    a    large    i,p  y^ith  its  competitors  in  the 

4     *u      ^..^...:»r«  segment  of  the  population  that 

In    any    event,    the    drawing  J^f|l\,;,r  ,^,^  ^^i'  ^p^.on  the 

was 

pel 

determLning    who    goes 

for  how  long 


ings  into  disrepute    of  a  baseball  and  contains  250 

pellets    which    scatter    in 

rections     on     explosion. 

arc  the  bombs  the  U.  S. 

Force   dropped    on    Hanoi, 

jhong,  and  other  North  and 

South  Vietnamese  cities  where 

we  were  bombing  only  "strate* 


;se  to  pass  up  their  picks.  There    is    doubtless    a    large  ,.p  ^jth  its  competitors  in  the  ^I'^^^^ril^^i^^nlTBv^n.   Pure  coincidence 

[n    any' event,    the    drawing  -frs^tt^i?e%^?tasoi^  -icldle-range    bracket    of    the  rr^^s%rfvenUd  Ve^S   ^i'h^""?    ""''■ 

,s  held,  the  whim  of  mother's  VoVm^^a^^  "superschool,"    and    thought  of.   freshmen     women    at     this    buildings      1 

Ivis     and     selectors    fingers  ^^^^^/their  i^ndividual^e^  •''bout   massive   educational   re-  year's  Charity  Auction.  chance    of     hitl 

termLning    who    goes    where  l?,?^^^  lT;L  ?,    y'_\^^^^^^^  form  in  earnest,  they  called  on  ^   ^„^   ,_,    ,Li    ihP   spllinir    of   The _   bombs,     w 


mA#    __^»-    I  :U^»^4.:am     gic    military    targets."      These 

Women  S   LlDeraXIOn     i^mbs     work      best     in     city 

,    k..^   m.w..w. .  streets — hitting    a    soldier    or 

Pressure    from    members    of    "military     target"    would     be 

Women's    Liberation    at    Bran-    Pure  coincidence— where    they 

—     1 around     between 

increasing     the 
tting     someone. 


caucu  upuii  \x}  vuiicM.1  .,.....^v.*,  K^Qis  inat   me   zdu-odo  ptupit-,   r — y- ••-    '  j^,"* :. ,.;"""*   and 

to  explain  that,  where  he  had  ^Y\Q\r  own  futures  assured,  will  ^^^  the  merits  and  liabilities  01    ^j^   Brandeis)  can  not  be  more 

referred  to  the  names,  June  17,  ^^    longer    have    a    reason    to  »"  education  at  Brandeis.  When    imaginative,  but  must  resort  to 

AnHl  '\    ptc    beinc  drawn  from  ^..^nu   «,,♦  the    chairman    of    the    Student    .u..  c*>iiini?  of  their  female  stu- 


April  3,  etc.  being  drawn  from   j-p^ak  out. 


Apni  6,  eic.  oi-iiiK  uiriwu  aiuiii  j;peak  out.  ":^    "''•       i    V.  i-   •        r^ r  tne  selling  oi  me 

the    bowl,    he    had    of    course,  xh  e      anti-war      contingent  Educational    Policies    Commit-  dents  for  money, 

really    meant    that    they    were  ^^^^    j^cep   these    people    with  tee   noticed    that   this   commis-  similarly,     the     decision     to 

dates,  not  names  really  at  all,  them,    impressing    them     (and  sion  was  possibly  the  most  im-  female    flesh    to     parade 

of   course.    Or    maybe   he    was  subsequently      the     President)  portant  group  concerning  aca-  ^  ^he  Brandeis  basketball 

right  to  begin  with.  Dates  and  ^.^y,  the  fact  that,,  for  each  of  ^^"I'V.^l^:"^^^'-^*',^^^!^^^^^  %ln     tonight      degrades     all 


»^  .^^o ---.  „^  i„vv   ...".,  — -    of   n^rnic  reiorm  ever  to  assemuie "        tonicht      deerades      all 

numbers ^have   become   names.    -fJ^eJ^  'ensconced"  'in    hiV  own   here,  he  also  noticed  that  there   ^^^^^^  ^^  n.«  nmr^rtAi^  mm. 
•'Phil'    doesn't    say    nearly    as    njchc,      someone      else 


-"••■  «    J     *  •*!«,«    members  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
-.,       ,.,..,.,      „„....onc      else      was  were   no   sudents    on   it     In   a    mern^ 

much    about    a     person's    life-    pushed    into    the    line    of    f.rc.  fttor    to    the    President    pub-    '^^^^^  ^^j  this  disgusts  us. 

Style,     career     plans,     mental   por  all  the  talk  of  which  shell  l«sho<l  in  the    ast   "fsue  of  the   {^  ^.         ^ 

state,  as  does  "149."  was   placed  where,  there  is  a  -Justice  he  could  only  eoncU^^^^^   Not  w  ^^^,^  ^^^^ 

The  Administration  has  got-    grave  danger  that  the  pea  has  that  the  only  committees  stu^   ^ 

ten    off   fairly    well   thus   far   been   slipped  under  the  table  °^"^",/t™  J';;'^t''^^^*^^f'^';';|  Women's  lib.,  Brandei. 

When  potential  inductees  sUrt  altogether.  "°  »'«  '"°*<=  ^"»'  "^  ™'  """' 


Next  Week  in 
THE  JUSTICE 

A  look  back  at  the  Sanc- 
tuary: Last  year  this  month 
students  staged  a  Sanctuary 
for  an  AWOL  soldier.  Now, 
some  of  the  people  involved 
in  that  event,  some  who 
watched  it,  and  the  soldier 
who  it  was  all  about  talk 
about  the  Sanctuary  and  the 
year  between  now  and  then. 


Summer  Education  Report 


(Continued  from  Pagre  1) 

The  Student  EPC  Chairman 
did,  however,  give  his  support 
to  most  of  the  substantive  rec- 
ommendations of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  divided  its 
report  into  nine  areas.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  each  of  these  areas 
and  excerpts  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  report  follow: 

Introduction 

We  "did  not  have  enough 
time  to  do  some  things  which 
are  usually  considered  neces- 
sary conditions  for  successful 
committee  work"  "The  chair- 
man felt  that  a  formal  voting 
procedure  was  unnecessary." 
The  report  is  "a  piecemeal 
evaluation  of  very  specific 
proposals  formulated  in  the 
traditional  middle-range  edu- 
cational pragmatism  of  this 
University."  "There  is  always 
the  danger  of  innovation  for 
the  sake  of  innovation.  Indeed, 
we  have  made  a  number  of 
suggestions  which  should  se- 
riously affect  the  current  Bran- 
deis undergraduate  curricu- 
lum. Several  very  interesting 
and  imaginative  reforms  are 
offered.  But  we  have  not  sub- 
scribed to  the  position  that  the 
traditional  curriculum  is  obso- 
lete and  must  be  completely 
overhauled." 

"At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the 
need  for  curriculum  revision 
and  reform.  We  hope  that  the 
EPC  will  consider  this  report 
as  a  reasoned  attempt  to  pre- 
serve what  is  vital  in  the  tra- 
ditional liberal  arts  curricu- 
lum and  enrich  it  with  fresh 
approaches  to  learning  in  a 
broadening  of  the  concept  of 
the  liberal  arts." 

General  Education 

The  Committee  found  both 
the  present  Gen  Eid  system  and 
the  proposal  for  a  core  cur- 
riculum unacceptable.  It  pro- 
posed a  ''modified  free  elec- 
tive" system  in  which  students 
will  be  required  to  take  eight 
semesters  of  course  work  out- 
side of  the  school  of  concen- 
tration, no  more  than  two  of 
these  courses  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

Center  for  the  Study  of 
Social  Issues 

This  proposal  was  referred 
to  tlie  Review  Committee  by 
the  Student  Faculty  EPC  and 
the  Faculty  EPC.  The  commit- 
tee found  many  asp>ects  of  the 
proposal  'valid  and  desirable  " 
but  opposed  the  plan  for  the 
creation  of  a  center  with  a  di- 
rector, permanent  staff,  and 
visiting  fellows.  The  group 
felt  "this  would  unnecessarily 
complicate  what  could  become 
a  very  interesting  program 
at  the  University."  "The  his- 
tory of  centers  at  Brandeis  Is 
not  a  happy  one.*' 

The  Committee  did  make  the 
following  proi>osals,  in  rela- 
tion to  courses  concerned  with 
social   action: 


1.    Creation    of  an    interdis- 
ciplinary   committee    to    offer 
and  develop  "action  courses." 
This  would  replace  one  func- 
tion of  the  proposed  center. 

2.  Staffing  for  the  courses 
could  be  handled  through  tem- 
porary courtesy  appointments 
in  University  departments. 

3.  The  departments  would 
be  given  funds  for  hiring  staff 
for  the  "action"  or  field  work 
courses.  The  program  would 
be  developed  gradually  so  as 
not  to  cause  an  added  burden 
in  the  University's  financial 
crisis. 

Fields  of  Concentration 

The  Review  Committee  pro- 
poses an  alternative  mode  of 
concentration.  The  details  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Departments  would  sub- 
mit plans  for  new  special  fields 
of  concentration  to  School 
Councils  and    the   EPC. 

2.  Schools  would  also  be 
permitted  to  develop  concen- 
trations which  would  cut  across 
departmental  lines  and  focus 
on  a  historical  period  or  a  par- 
ticular problem. 

3.  The  committee  supports, 
but  requests  further  study,  of  a 
proposal  for  a  concentration  in 
general  education. 

4.  Schools  could  also  develop 
"school  -  wide  concentrations" 
such  as  that  now  offered  in 
General   Science. 

The  Freshman  Year 

The  following  recommenda- 
tions were  made: 

1.  That  a  year  long  required 
"freshman  seminar"  be  offered 
which  would  focus  around  the 
specific  field  of  interest  of  the 
teacher.  Class  size  would  be 
limited  to  20  or  25. 

2.  The  seminars  would  em- 
phasize   written    work, 

3.  Freshmen  would  be 
offered  the  option  of  following 
a  program  similar  to  the  Yale 
Directed    Studies    Program. 

4.  Further  study  of  the 
freshman   year  be  pursued. 

Advising 

Advising  could  be  improved 
if  related  to  a  "tutorial  func- 
tion." The  University  could 
formally  support  the  system  of 
student    advisors. 

Calendar  Reform 

The  Committee  proposes  the 
following  changes  in  the  aca- 
demic  calendar: 

Fall  Semester — begin  the 
day  after  Labor  Day,  and  end 
(including  exams)  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

Spring  S  e  m  e  s  t  e  r — begin 
February  1  and  end  (including 
Commencement)  no  later  than 
May  15. 

This  new  policy  might  pro- 
vide time  for  a  special  educa- 
tional program  in  January  and 
for  a  summer  scliool  program. 

Grading 

The  Committee  was  dead- 
locked and  decided  to  propose 
two   alternate  plans: 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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The  Draft  as  a  Tax 


GORDON'S 


LIQUOR  STORES 

•  DRIVE-IN  PARKING  •  PROMPT  DaiVERY  •  PRIVATE  CARS  • 
•  S.S.  PIERCE  DISTRIBUTOH  •  SERVING  WAtTHAM  & 
SURROUNDING  TOWNS 

J^J^^T^i™. I. ^ ^      Par'y  -  Banquel  •  Industrial  and 
PARTi  SlKVICE  Commercial  Accounts  Our 

Specialty 
The  Most  Complete  line  ot 
Imported  &  Domestic  Beers, 
Credit  Cards  Accepted  Winos.  liQuors. 

IF  TOU  GET  IT  AT  GORDON'S  •  IT  HAS  TO  BE  GOOD 


BARTCNOER  •  GUSSWARC 
BAR  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 

Charge  Accounts  and 


-  ■■■-■■  >mmm^ 

By    DOUGLAS    J.   STEWART 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Douglas 
J.  Stewart  i$  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Classics  at  Brandeis. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  said  in 
the  course  of  a  letter  on  an- 
other subject  that  the  draft  is 
really  a  tax,  a  steeply  regres- 
sive and  even  punitive  one  at 
that.  Some  people  have  be- 
gun to  ask  me  what  I  meant — 
others,  less  kind,  have  inti- 
mated that  I  didn't  know 
what  I  meant.  Let  me  try  to 
explain. 

A  few  years  ago  Professor 
Milton  Friedman  of  Chicago, 
Barry  Goldwater's  economist 
and  household  god  to  the 
Right,  discovered  that  since 
the  draft  is  a  form  of  forced 
employment  at  wage  rates  be- 
low the  free-market  level  for 
labor,  the  differential  between 
military  pay  (even  with 
board,  room  and  allowances 
thrown  in)  and  free-market 
wages  constitutes  a  forced 
cash  subsidy  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  thus  a  hidden 
but  real  tax.  If  a  soldier  earns 
$100  cash  per  month,  plus  re- 
ceiving $200  worth  of  food, 
clothing  and  services,  but  the 
same  man  could  earn,  say, 
$450  per  month  in  the  free 
market,  then  he  is  paying  in 
effect  a  tax  of  $150  per 
month  whether  he  knows  it 
or  not  (roughly,  that  is:  he 
pays  more  income  tax  on  the 
$450  cash  salary  than  he 
would  on  the  $100  military 
stipend,  so  some  adjustment 
is  necessary,  but  the  general 
principle    holds). 

Friedman,  a  Conservative, 
ends  the  case  there,  in  terms 
of  actual  dollars  expended  or 
expendable.  Even  at  that  he 
came  up  with  a  better  answer 
than  the  present  draft:  the 
all-volunteer  army,  which 
would  have  to  pay  going  wage 
rates,  and  thus  would  end  the 
disguised  and  unfair  taxation 
of  draftees.  But  the  unfair- 
ness goes  much  deeper,  and 
when  one  sees  how  deep,  one 
can  also  see  that  there  are  still 
better  answers  than  the  volun- 
teer army. 

For  example,  Friedman  puts 
no  monetary  value  on  the  fact 
that  the  draft  forces  you  into  a 
24-hour-a-day  job  (not  all  of 
it  spent  working,  of  course, 
but  all  of  it  on  call,  while  ev- 
eryone else  works  an  8-hour 
day,  and  those  few  in  civilian 
employment  who  work  subject 
to  call  are  usually  paid  hand- 
somely for  their  availability.) 
Thus      if      one      calculates      a 


draftee's  pay  on  an  hourly  ba- 
sis, his  pay  rate  drops  by  two- 
thirds  and  his  taxes  increase 
accordingly.  (Nor  do  draftees 
usually  enjoy  a  5-day  week, 
but  let's   keep   this  simple.) 

Freedoms  Now! 

More  important,  Friedman 
puts  no  monetary  value  on 
freedom  of  choice  in  employ- 
ers, conditions  of  work,  loca- 
tion, and  restrictions  on  free- 
time  activities.  It  is  admitted- 
ly hard  to  calculate  the  exact 
dollar-value  of  such  things, 
but  one  can  perhaps  approach 
it  this  way:  surely  almost  any 
draftee  would  pay  at  least 
$1000  to  avoid  the  draft,  if 
that  were  allowed,  and  many 
would  pay  a  great  deal  more 
(indeed  they  or  their  fathers 
do,  via  university  tuition). 
Taking  $1000  as  a  rock-bottom 
figure,  then,  we  could  say  that 
the  loss  of  freedom  entailed  by 
military  service  represents,  at 
least  laughingly,  another  tax 
of  $1000.  Economics,  they 
keep  telling  me,  is  a  science  of 
human  preferences  expressed 
by  willingness  to  part  with 
money.  Since  few  people  pre- 
fer military  service,  and  ev- 
eryone tries  to  avoid  it,  sure- 
ly we  have  here  an  "economic" 
fact,  and  why  not  put  some 
price  tag  on  it,  however  in- 
adequate? 

But    all    this    could    be    said 
of  a  draft  that  fell  equally  on 
all    segments    of    society.    Our 
draft  of  course  does  not;  in  its 
actual  operation   over    the   last 
22  years   it   has   been    not   just 
a    forced    labor    tax    but,    like 
the     corvee     of     the     ancient 
regime,     a    steeply    regressive 
tax,      falling      with     punishing 
severity  almost  exclusively  on 
the   poor.      The    draft   is   more 
swindle    than    tax.    Under    the 
system  of   exemptions  and  de- 
ferments   we     all     know,    and 
have    tried    to     navigate    over 
the  years,  the  draft  came  to  be 
a    tax    paid    by    the    poor,    not 
really    to   the  government,   but 
to    the    rich!      It    is   a    subsidy 
paid    by   a   large    but    unrepre- 
sented   part    of   the    population 
with    the     government     acting 
primarily     as    transfer    agent. 
Why   is   this?   It   is  really   very 
simple. 

Government    Decision 

Assuming  a  real  need  for  a 
standing  army,  a  government 
must  make  a  decision,  who 
should  be  forced  to  serve  if 
volunteers  do  not  fill  the 
armed  services  to  the  desired 
strength.  By  deferring  or  ex- 
empting various  classes  of 
persons  from  a  theoretically 
general  liability  for  military 
service  and  precisely  at  the 
age  when  the  basis  of  one's 
is  being  formed,  the  draft  sys- 
tem automatically  promotes 
the  economic  interests  of  those 
who  are  deferred — since  their 
plans  are  the  least  disturbed 
— and  just  as  autom.itically 
retards  and  interferes  with 
the  economic  interests  of  those 
who  are  drafted.  This  hap- 
pens I>ecau3e  the  system  de- 
fers   the    18-year-old    who    can 
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manage  to  get  into  college, 
and  grabs  the  young  man  who 
cannot.  College  acceptance 
is  the  major  criterion  of  dis- 
crimination. But  acceptance 
in  college  has  less  and  less  to 
do  with  talent,  likely  contri- 
bution to  society's  needs,  or 
anything  else,  except  the  in- 
come level  of  parents.  Yet  it 
is  also  statistically  true  that 
four  years  in  college  will  in- 
crease one's  own  income  po- 
tential more  th^n  anything  else 
one  might  do  for  four  years  at 
this  age-level.  Thus  the  draft 
ensures  that  the  sons  of  the 
relatively  affluent  will  be 
exempt  from  military  duty 
during  just  those  years  when 
they  can  put  still  more  eco- 
nomic distance  between  them- 
selves and  their  ''substitutes" 
who  serve  in  the  army. 
And  since  the  difference  l>e- 
tween  riches  and  poverty  lies 
not  in  any  absolute  numl>er 
of  dollars  but  in  the  relative 
gap  between  the  incomes  of 
rich  and  poor,  the  draft  forces 
the  poor  to  subsidize  the  sons 
of  the  affluent  in  the  very  act 
of  making  themselves  richer, 
and  the  poor  still  poorer.  Dur- 
ing th*^  Civil  War  you  could 
pay  a  substitute  $300  to  fight 
in  your  place.  Now  we  have 
achieved  the  ultimate  in  bour- 
geois effrontery  with  Mr.  Her- 
shey's  Jraft:  you  can  have 
your    sul>stitute    pay    you! 

Some  digressions   on   ad   hoc 
questions    that    may    be    rising 
at    this    point.    Fiist,    the    abo- 
minations of  the  draft  are   in- 
tensified   becaues   of   the  parti- 
cular  age-group    it    affects.    At 
these   particular   ages    it    is    all 
too  easy  to  discriminate  against 
the   poor — they   are  so  easy   to 
identify:    they    are   not    in   col- 
lege.     If    the    draft    obligation 
were   moved   up   ten  years   (I) 
it  would  simply  be  much  hard- 
er to  design  a  system  that  uni- 
formly   filtered    out    the    sons 
of    the    middle    class   and    uni- 
formly   "caught"    the    sons    of 
the    poor,    and    designing    such 
a    system    would    be    far    more 
dangerous     politically;     if     the 
age    were    moved    up    another 
ten    years    (which    would    take 
in   the  average  age  of  soldierj 
during    the    era     of    the    great 
mercenary     armies)     the     taxJ- 
tion    effect    would    reverse    it- 
self      and       become       sharplx 
progressive,   with   the   rich   los- 
ing far  more   than  the  poor. 

Second,  the  alleged  econ«>- 
mic  value  to  draftees  of  mili- 
tary training:  This  Is  largely 
a  myth,  when  it  is  not  just  i 
lie.  It  clearly  has  no  value  t«» 
the  dead,  nor  to  those  who 
spend  their  hitch  in  purely 
combat  situations — unless  that 
becomes  training  for  police 
work.  T'or  is  it  to  be  confused 
with  the  G.  I.  Bill,  which  wjs 
civilian  training  "paid  for"  s<m 
to  speak  by  prior  mihlary 
service.  (2)  Job  training 
within  the  services  is  alrno.st 
exclusively  limited  bo  those 
.skills  which  enable  an  ex- 
draflee  to  compete  in  civiliin 
life  with  other  poor  people; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
built-in  and  well-defended  eco- 
nomic j»ap  between  the  non- 
college  G.  I.  and  the  college 
man  he  has  replaced. 

Third,  Mr.  Nixon's  Ixiltory: 
This  has  the  very  small  merit 
or  spreading  the  risk  of  two 
years'  military  detenlii)n  i 
little  more  widely  ani«)nR  the 
classes,  but  even  here  there 
is  a  gimmick:  college  defiT- 
ments  will  continue,  so  for 
four  years — a  short  time  in 
history,  but  a  long  lime  if  you 
are  going  to  be  dead  (and  for- 
ever, if  you're  a  politici.iri 
with  no  "bills"  to  pay  in  tlie 
form  of  middle-class  outrag? 
until  after  the  next  election) 
— the  system  will  not  really 
change;  and  even  after  that 
the  net  effect,  predictably,  will 
be  that  poor  19-year-olds  and 
affluent  22-year-olds  with  de- 
grees will  he  drafted  in  ap- 
proximately equal  numbers; 
if  we  are  in  a  sho<ning  war 
at  the  time  you  guess  which 
group  will  do  the  fighting  and 

(Continued  on  Page   6) 
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By  DAN  RUBIN 


and      that      Antigone      should 


ny  wiim  n.t;».ni  ,.  ',  ,  project  an  image  of  consistent- 
Antigone  is  overall  an  excellent  production— truly  a  pleas-  .  bitter,  preachy  moralism, 
ant  surprise  for  those  who,  like  myself,  have  come  to  associate  ^.^j^  jj^^j^  believable  emotion 
Theater  1  at  Brandeis  with  frustratingly  poor  performances,  throughout  the  play  and  little 
Here,  for  once,  is  a  play  which  is  well-modulated,  mature  in  its  ^clarification  of  the  psychologi- 
pse  of  pyrotechnics,  restrained  rather  than  gross  in  its  mode  ol       j    dynamics    by     which     she  ^«'7"r  \Ji\ll~u'^A  ih^rpsultinc  crash'  of  whiatlee    shouts' 

though  there  was  something  lacking  emotionally  m  this  mte/-  at     an     outrage     against     her    yjiJ^jana  .?ulil    ♦V. "  Ka*»ir,in  rronn    which  stood  on  a  slowlv 


Cashing  In 
At  the  Garden 

By  GEORGE  LEDERER 

"Hello,  I'm  Johnny  Cash,"  said  a  deep,  resonant  voice  from 


sledgehammer  blatancy  and  melodramatic  emphasis 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
success  must  go  to  the  direction 
•f  James  Clay.  Like  many 
•ihers,  he  has  chosen  to  take 
a  play  written  under  the  im 


tiered  central  arena  which 
slopes  downward  toward  the 
audience.  Alvin  L.ucier*s  music 
for  the  chorus  is  likewise  ex- 


face 
the 


-  ■7--'. 'Tcr  ,       "   is«„   cellent,  quite  a  bit  more   ma- 
pact    of    another    era  s    reality   ^         ^^^  functional  than  1  had 


aud  bring  it  to  the  stage  in  a 
form  that  encourages  modern 
audiences  to  grasp  its  time- 
lessness  and  current  relevance. 
But  Mr.  Clay  departs  from 
the  pattern  set  by  all  too  many 
•f  his  compeers  by  perform- 
ing this  task  skillfully,  and 
handling  the  tension  between 
€ld  and  new   elements  with  a 


expected  it  to  be.  And  the 
nr.asks  worn  by  all  actors,  exe- 
cuted by  Frederick  Nihda,  are 
exceptionally  effective,  achiev- 
ing considerable  individuali- 
ty through  very  subtle  varia- 
tions in  design.  Maura  Smo- 
lokers    costumes,    though     less 


exciting,  are  adequate  and  ra- 

^-r  . — -"    '  .  •        •  I         ther     authentic-looking.      The 

minimum  of  useless  gimmickry   translation  used  (no  credits  on    ~-T"'   Wo"  hnnHiP    their   roles 
<e.g.,   gaudy  modern  costumes     ^^^   program,  but   I'm  told  it's    ^'"^'^^ ^^^^^All^^^^  Hai- 

altered      situations        h  i  g  h  1  y   pitts  and  FitzGerald)  deserves    ^^^^  considerable  finesse.  Hai 


rthirTJL^my'in'M"^^  blilS^T^ 'anT  TVxas:blf  k-^^^^^   lead   guitarist  fingered  com 

con4  h^S     of  the  ro^^   plicated,    quick,   and   well-rehearsed   lead    lines,   but   his   fac^ 

i«!   «he    a.   chin-on-the-shoulder  betrayed  no  emotion.  ,  ^      ,  v. 

"oc?al%rssiden^t  who  expresses       The  resonant  voice  was  back  tojearn,    nowhere    near 

in     this     confrontation     anger   again:   applaudmg    welcoming,  ^^^^^^^y^'  v-*     ,      • 

that  stems  from  other  sources?    introducing— all   from    offstage        With  lavender  shirt  glowing 

This    combination    of    ambigu-    —as  the  music  continued.  The  obscenely  in  a  spothght,  Tom- 

ous    characterization     and     in-    emcee     tonight     would     be     a  my     introduced    veteran    Carl 

sufficient     emotion     in     Anti-    younger  Cash  brother,  a  recent  Perkins,      a      country-flavored 

gone's    role — whichever     it    is    arrival  on  the  c/w  scene,  Tom-  early    rock    and    roller    in    the 

that  produces  in  turn  the  oth-    my  Cash.  Presley  style.  Perkins,  who  had 

er    constitutes    the    single        Cash  the  younger  came  run-  been  nervously  smoking  by  the 

greatest  flaw   in  the  play.  ning  out  to  the  stage,  guitar  in  door,    walked    slowly     to    the 

hand,    and    settled   down   to    a  stage   in   the   dark   during   the 

horribly     h  o  k  e  y ,    supremely  spiel,    and    wound    up    on    the 

sticky  country  version  of  "Ab-  platform  as  the  intro  ended. 

with 

good 


Other     performances     range 
from    adequate    to    very    fine. 

Special   praise   must   go    to    Al ,  ^  ,  w 

Bornstein  and  Rowland  Cham-    raham,  Martin,  and  John 
berlain     (Haimon    and     Teire-    Robert     added     in     for 


adapted  language).  Thus  many 
eflective  components  of  the 
Greek  theatrical  tradition  are 
retained:  a  strong  sense  of 
balance  and  geometry  (as  in 
blocking  and  timing);  the  dra- 
matic identity  of  the  chorus 
and   its  speakers;  a  simplicity 


Fitts  and  FitzGerald)  deserves 
a  note  of  appreciation,  too, 
since  it  sets  the  diction  on  a 
good  middle  ground  between 
academic  precision  and  over- 
stylized,  content-altering  adap- 
tation. 

Unfortunately,      my      praise 


(Continued  on   Page   7) 


measure.  His  voice  sounded 
surprisingly  like  that  of  his 
brother,  but  it  had,  as  we  were 

c  Soiialism 


By  AL1.0N  GAL 


and   its  speakers;  a  simplicity  Unfortunalely,      my      praise                ,    ^^      j^     ^^  ^        graduate  student  jrom  Israel,  study- 

of  setting  and  costumes  which  for  the  acting  in  Antigone  must  ,t^^^  tli^^F/S  D^^nartmen^ 

emphasizes    roles     as     well     as  be    more    reserved,    for    Anti-  ing  inthe  NEJS  Department. 

personalities;   and  the  aura    of  gone  herself  (Martha  Driscoll)            i    have   read   with    deep    appreciation    the   essays    ^n    *"« 

fatefulness    on   which    classical  has    given     us     an     unexciting  justice  (Nov.   18)  on  the  Jewish  radical  groups.  As  an  israeii 


an 
tragedy       i  s      based.       Where    performance    of    a    weak    and 
changes    are   made    in    the    di-    ambiguous  characterization 

rection  of  modernization,  they    Miss    Driscoll    has    a    measure 
seem   well   integrated    into  the   of   polish   and    stage    presence, 

but  her  air  is  too  stiff  and  for- 
malized (out  of  keeping  with 
other  actors'  relaxation  within 


fabric  of  the  original  work. 

Credits 

This  directional  policy  of 
holding  the  line  against  need- 
less   and    confusing    moderni 


their    lines),    her     delivery     is 
too       undifferentiated.       She 

. ^    pitches   up   her  voice   and  de- 

zation  has   not,  however,    pre-    livers   lines   much  like  procla- 
vented    the    other     artists     in-    mation.  Perhaps  the  fault  does 


socialist   I   am  strongly   impressed   by    the  new  current  which 
combines    tendencies    to    deepen    Jewishness    and    to    realize 

social  justice.  Johnny    Cash    joking    beticeen 

I  had  some  conversations  about  these  problems  with  Jewish  numbers:    "I    was    in    the    Air 

radicals  at  Brandeis.   During  these  conversations  we  observed  ^^'^  J?Z  }^fJ'^yy^''''   '   •   • 

that  the  Jewish  radicals  can  contribute  a  lot,  as  Jews,  to  the  from  J  950  to  J  954. 

cause    of    peace.    Nevertheless                                         reactionary  One  of  the  best  R&R  guitar- 

generally  speaking,  the  radical    t^e^t   of  the  most  reactionary  .^^^    abound,   he   launched    into 

Jews  have  not  succeeded  yet  to    eieme»is.        ,     ^      ^  several   of   the   mouldy   oldies, 

integrate  their   aspirations   for                            ^„«„„v>    iViAr**  arp  including     Chuck     Berry's 

with    their     desires    to        Strange  y  enough,  there  are  ..g      ^    ^^j  «       sixteen"      and 

some  vocal  pseudo-radicals  who  ^^.f^r.^t^Su^eS^^^'   The 

are      struggling      against      the  *^vis     uiue  bueae  t^noes      i  ne 


peace 


vented    the    other     arlisis     m-    maiion.  .remaps  me  lauii  aocs  deenen  their  Jewishness 

vclved  in  the  production  from    not  lie  with  her;  this  may  be    "«^*^  j^^^      struggling      againsi      me    — '--     ^^^^  ^..^^^     «';" 

exercising  their  imaginations  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Clay's  Let  me  write  down  some  of  ^^^e  movement  in  this  coun-  performance  included  a  hne. 
most  fruitfully.  Norman  Riz-  restrained  directing.  But  it  our  common  thoughts  about  the  ^  and  against  peace  tenden-  raspy  singing  voice,  some  weil- 
zi's  set  duplicates  the  unity  of  seems  a  terrible  shame  that  interaction  between  Jewish  ^-^^^  elsewhere.  We  have  found  executed  pelvic  gyrations,  and 
a  Greek  amphitheater  through  virtually  none  of  the  role's  radicalism  and  the  peace  cause,  ^yxem  opposing  the  Moratorium  a  tew  truly  unbelievable  grim- 
use  of  a  simple  but  elegant  potential  power  should  come  *  •  •  because  "guys  like  McCarthy,  jees.  The  only  trouble,  at  least 
curved    backdrop    and    a    tv7o-    through    in    this    performance,  Gefierally  speaking,  there  is   McGovern    and   Kennedy"    are    ff"*'';"^?"?"   P^^^^   ^^  ^l^^^   ^^^ 

no  doubt  that  the  acute  prob-    supporting  it;  they  are  oppos-    that  his  hair  was  a  little  grey 

Jem  of  our  time  is— peace.  The    ing     the    Moratorium     because    and   he  wore  a  tuxedo  instead 

M    IMfEHmmWII^  development    of   the   mass    de-    the     -reactionary     New     York   of  a  leather  jacket  and  jeans 

'    in     mWUfliilL  lilBHIV  struction  weapons   is   posing   a 

n     WW  mMmMmm.mMm^^mW  challenge    for    every    radical — 

ISn     nSKlw       ■  IllPir  wea^^n^racei^to^urtau'the  in- 

mwM     mWLM  W        ■   ^FlikHik  fluence  of  those  factions  which 

benefit  from  tension  and  wars. 


A  WHBKeSBII 

IN  NEW  YORK 

AT  THE 

AieTIMNHILITAN 

AVIISEIIAV 

December  19,  20,21,1969 

THE  WEEKEND,  for  the  first  time  will  give  college  and  grad- 
uate students  a  chance  to  see  a  major  exhibition  without  the 
distracttons  of  crowds.  It  will  include  a  Saturday  program  of 
activities  related  to  the  show. 

New¥Mrk  Piaintii^iid 
SenlptnremO-]$70 

THE  EXHIBITION,  the  first  of  the  Museum's  great  Centennial 
shows,  Is  a  survey  of  the  New  York  School  unprecedented  In 
size  and  scope.  It  contains  more  than  400  paintings,  drawings 
and  sculptures  by  43  artists,  documenting  the  1940's,  abstract 
expressionism,  hard-edge,  pop,  minimal  and  other  move- 
ments, as  New  York  became  the  capital  of  the  art  world. 

SCHEDULE: 

Friday  5-10:  Registration.  Show  open  for  students. 

Sahirday  10-12:30:  Auditorium  program.  Henry  Geld- 

zahler,  organizer  of  the  show,  with  artists,  critics, 

dealers. 

Saturday  2-4:  Films  by  and  about  New  York  artists. 

Sunday  11-1:  Show  open  for  students. 

The  weekend  Is  open  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
(all  majors)  at  accredited  Institutions.  A  $5  fee  will  be 
charged.  Register  In  advance  by  giving  us  your  mme,  ad- 
dress, Institution  and  a  $5  check  (not  cash)  payable  to  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Send  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth  Avenue  at  82 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

180970 


Times"  supports  it,  etc.,  etc.  •  He  nearly  fell  off  the  revolv- 

I  have  found  this  anti-peac€  ing    stage,    triumphant    in    the 

attitude  even  in  the  "high  aca-  exuberant    applause    that    fol- 

demic    level"    as    well,    e.g.,    a  lowed    him.    Next    on    the    bill 

famous      researcher      recently  was  Doug  Kershaw,  whose  vel- 

wrote  a  book  saying  that  there  yet-suited    appearance    on    the 

is  no  such  thing  as  a  ''military-  first    Johnny    Cash    show    this 

industrial     complex".     In     his  summer    caused    quite    a    stir 

opinion  there  is  only  one  ene-  among  all  those  who  had  tuned 

my — the   whole    business   com-  in  to  catch  Dylan, 

munity.     For    such     an    ultra-  Someone  has  called  him  the 

leftist     attitude     the     struggle  Tiny  Tim  of  c/w.  He  ran  to  the 

ber— a      "small      war"      might    against     the     war     and     war-  slaje,     clutching     his     electric 

easily  develop  into  a  large  one.    mongers  is  a  ridiculous  one^  fiddle,    his    long,    lojise     black 

And    a    large    war    would    be        Obviously,  this  kind  of  atti-  hair  flying.  He  played  the  fiddle 

nrobablY  the  last  war  and  the    tude  does  not  result  in  a  serious  with  the  butt  propped  halfway 

last   evidence   of  any    bearable    opposition  to  wars.  People  like  down  his  arm,  and  it  looked  as 

human     life     on     this     planet,    this  are  obsessed  with  the  abo-  though  he  scratched  indiscrim- 

Peace is    the    slogan    of    pro-    li^ion  of  "all  private  property"  inately  at  it  as  he  sang. 

gressive     forces    all     over    the    while  ignoring  situations  which  ."f  ]f  S^"  ^^  ^^  «l^ayf^^f^» 

country     War,   or    "only*'    cold    might,  "meantime",  abolish  the  with  ^thje  song,^  indeed,   thatjs 


Nowadays,  even  a  "small 
war"  is  an  evil  which  should 
be  prevented;  even  a  "small 
war"  is  involved  with  death 
and  destruction  on  an  enor- 
mous scale.  And  let  us  remem 


war  or  small  wars — is  the  in- 


(Continued  on    Page   8) 


SARAH  LAWRENCE  COLUGE 

FOREIGN    STUDIES 


LONDON 
Uune30-Au9.  11) 

LENINGRAD 
Uiine  25-Au9.  17) 


I 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS   IN: 

FLORENCE 
(June  19-July  30) 

PARIS 
(June  19-July  30) 

Open  to  undergroduotc  men  ami  women 
Courses   will   center   on    Renoissonce    itoly,    ISrti    Century    Enjlond. 
Modem    Fronce,    17th   Century    French   Clossicism,   ond    Studies    m 
Russion  ond  Soviet  Culture. 
Costs:     Florence,  London,  Ports  —  $750 

includes  room,  boord.  tuition  ond  eacursions 

Uningrod  —  $1600 

includes  oirfore,   room,  boord,  tuition,   weekend  excursions, 

two-week  trip  to  Coucosus  and  Control  Asia 
ClosMS    tought   in    English    by   Soroh    Lowrencc   foculty    ond   guest 
teochers.    Intensive  longuoge  courses  in  Itolion,  French  ond  Russion 
ovoiloble. 

A  tour  of  Greece  ond  the  Greek  Islonds  orgonised  by  Soroh  Low- 
rence  College  tokes  ploce  otter  the  Florence  ond  Poris  summer 
sessions. 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  ABROAD:  GENEVA  PARIS 

FURTHER    INFORMATION   IS  AVAILABLE   FROM: 

The  Foreign  Studies  Office,  Soroh  Lowrence  Collego 
Bronxville,  New  Yorh  10708 


the  first  on  his  albtim,  The 
Cajun  Way,  onr  Warner-Reprise. 
An  excellent  album,  but  more 
about  that  some  other  time, 
maybe. 

"Diggy  Diggy  Doe"  is  a  non- 
sense song  with  a  rolling,  easy 
fiddle  part,  and  a  thigh-slap- 
ping, heel-pounding  beat.  The 
audience  was  rocking,  and  he 
had  them.  And  then  he  blew  it. 

He  did  a  version  of  the  song 
that  was  a  hit  for  him  as  a 
single  about  a  year  ago:  "Loui- 
siana Man".  But,  instead  of  the 
backwoodsy,  freewheeling  base 
beat  and  wild  fiddle  playing 
that  characterizes  most  of  his 
playing,  and  which  was  the 
original,  he  simply  sat  down 
wtih  a  guitar,  and,  picking  the 
melody  line,  he  spoke  the 
words. 

His  pleasant,  slow,  deep  Lou- 
isiana voice  was  not  enough  to 
stave  off  the  disappointment. 
He  followed  it  with  "Jole 
Blon'  ",  a  lovely  but  relatively 
unknown  song  from  his  album, 
and  then  he  was  off. 

No  Pomposity 

The  band  tiien  picked  up  a 
simple  mark-time  riff  that 
forms  the  beginning  of  many 
of  the  big  man's  songs.  The  au- 

iContinued  on  Page   8) 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Fiv« 


All  My  Sorrows 


Goldfarb's  Complaint:  A  Report 

Graduate  &  Undergraduate  Student  Library  Committees . 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  events  that  began 
last  year.  A  small  group  of  graduate  students,  dissatisfied  with 
the  services  and  the  holdings  of  Goldfarb  Library,  circulated  a 
questionnaire  about  the  Library  to  the  graduate  student  t>ody. 
When  the  Combined  Student  Library  Committee  was  born 
through  the  merger  with  the  undergraduate  Library  committee, 
the  questionnaire  was  circulated  to  the  entire  student  body. 

The  tabulated  responses  suggested  several  problem  areas 
In  the  Library  and  led  to  a  full-scale  investigation  of  the  Library 
situation.  In  an  effort  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  opera- 
tions and  problems  of  the  Library,  members  of  the  CSLC  inter- 
viewed department  heads  and  top  administrators  of  of  the 
Library  staff. 

Then  in   late  June  we  sub- 

mitted  to  University  officials  a  ian)  and  the  Assistant  Director 
report  of  what  we  considered  for  Technical  Services  resigned, 
possible  solutions  in  the  man-  Mr.  Norbert  Bernstein,  Assist- 
agement  of  Goldfarb  Library,  ant  Director  for  Reader  Serv- 
We  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  ices,  was  appointed  Acting  Di- 
made  no  attempt  to  analyze  rector  of  Library  Services  (act- 
other  significant  factors  such  jng  librarian)  and  will  be  the 
as  Library  finances,  the  devcl-  ^hief  administrator  until  a  new 
opment  of  regional  library  co-  Director  can  be  appointed. 
operation,  or  future  Univer-  .,.-,,  • 
sity  deminds  —  the  develop-  ^  In  the  following  Pa«es  we 
ment  of  the  Brandeis  adminis-  describe  the  changes  that  have 
tration  and  the  utilization  of  occurred  and  the  problems  that 
the  Ubrary's  existing  resources.  Jf^ain.  We  commend  Mr. 
'  Bernstein  for  his  efforts  to  im- 

Maj or  Findings  prove    Goldfarb    Library.    Al- 

^    ^.  .  though     handicapped     by     the 

The    major   findings   in    our  interim  nature  of  his  appoint- 
preliminary  report  were:  j^^^t,  Mr.  Bernstein  has  imple- 

1.)  that    the     University     is  mented  a  number  of  our  sug- 
not  getting  the  best  possible  re-  gestions  and  has  made  innova- 
turn   on  its  investment  in  the  ^i^^s  of  his  own. 
Library  and 

2.  that   a    number    of   prob-  Problem  of  Funding 

lems  result  from  administrative  We  set  out  to  investigate  the 
inadequacies.  We  were  critical  present  administrative  difficul- 
of  the  Library  administration  tigs  of  the  Library.  Both  our 
for  the  following  reasons:  the  preliminary  report  to  the  Uni- 
failure  to  set  priorities,  the  lack  yersity  administration  and  this 
of  communication  among  Li-  up-dated  version  reflect  our 
brary  staff  at  all  levels,  the  dis-  intention.  But  the  more  we 
regard  of  inadequate  perform-  learned  about  the  Library's 
ance  by  various  Library  em-  problems,  the  more  convinced 
ployees,  and  the  willingness  to  we  became  that  we  were  deal- 
allow  serious  problems  to  con-  jng  with  the  less  difficult  of  a 
tinue  unsolved  for  months.  We  two-level  problem.  Complex 
strongly  urged  that  the  sum-  though  the  administrative  prob- 
mer  be  used  constructively  to  lems  may  be,  they  can  and,  we 
remedy  as  many  of  the  prob-  hope,  will  be  solved  with  the 
lems  as  possible.  coming  of  a  competent  and  dy- 

In  July,  both  the  Director  of  namic  new  Director. 
Library    Services    (the    librar-       Underlying  many  of  the  ad- 


ministrative difficulties,  and  far 
more  important  than  any  of 
them,  is  the  problem  of  fund- 
ing. Nothing  can  obscure  the 
fact  that  lack  of  money  is  the 
reason  the  Library  has  only 
one-third  the  number  of  books 
estimated  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  to  be  mini- 
mal for  a  university  with  the 
number  of  students  and  pro- 
grams that  Brandeis  has.  Low 
salaries  have  contributed  to 
poor  morale  on  the  part  of  the 
Library  staff.  And  even  many 
of  the  administrative  problems 
can  be  solved  only  by  the  hir- 
ing of  more  personnel.  At  every 
turn  in  our  investigation,  we 
encountered  one  enormous  fact: 
the  Brandeis  University  Li- 
brary is  desperately  in  need  of 
a  great  deal  more  money  than 
is  now  available  to  it. 

Since  the  founding  of  the 
University,  the  Library  has  had 
low  priority  in  comparison  to 
its  needs.  It  was  necessary  to 
gather  a  faculty  and  to  con- 
struct buildings.  These  two 
goals  Brandeis  has  achieved. 
But  comparatively  speaking, 
the  Library  has  been  neglected. 
Although  the  Women's  commit- 
tee has  done  an  outstanding  job, 
of  fund-raising,  the  growth  of 
the  University  has  far  out- 
stripped the  growth  of  Gold- 
farb Library. 

Responsibility  of 
Administration 

The  chief  responsibility  for 
the  weakness  of  the  Library 
rests  with  the  University  ad- 
ministration. The  University 
has  made  extraordinary  de- 
mands on  the  Library  without 
investing  adequate  time,  ener- 
gy, or  money.  Twenty  graduate 
programs  were  initiated  with- 
out adequate  consideration  of 
the  Library  facilities  to  sup- 
port them  —  as  hundreds  of 
graduate  students  have  learned. 
In    short,    the    University    has 
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2. 


3. 


4. 


507  Brandeis  students  — 
about  18%  of  the  student 
body  —  responded  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  library  proced- 
ures last  spring.  The  major 
areas  of  dissatisfaction  are 
three:  holdings,  physical  fa- 
cilities and  services.  All 
numbers  in  the  summary 
represent  specific  com- 
plaints. 

L  Holdings  (291) 

A.  General  collection 

(227) 

1.  Inadequate  in  gen- 
eral (151) 

Too   few   copies  of 

books    for    courses 

(19) 

Inadequate  journals 

(37) 

Too  few  copies  of 
high-demand  books 
(20) 

B.  Missing  materials  (64) 

1.  Missing,  lost,  or 
stolen  (31) 

2.  Missing  journals 
(33) 

n.  Physical  facilities  (322) 

A.  Noise  control  (92) 

1.  Inadequate  control 
(61) 

2.  Suggest  carpeting 
(20) 

3.  Enforce  rules  (ID 

B.  Ventilation  (50) 

1.  Too  hot  (26) 

2.  Toohot  orcold  (24) 

C.  Furniture  (65) 

1.  Need  for  more  pri- 
vate desks  and  car- 
rels (37) 

2.  Uncomfortable 
chairs  (2S) 


D.  Inadequate  lighting 

(37) 

E.  Rooms  (25) 

1.  More  rooms  needed 
(12) 

2.  Larger  rooms 
needed  (13) 

F.  Informal  i'acilities  (90) 

1.  More  lounges 
needed  (20) 

2.  More  talking  rooms 
needed  (20) 

3.  Snack  room  needed 
(50) 

in.  Services  (288) 

A.  Reader's  services  (58) 

1.  Generally  unsatis- 
factory (II) 

2.  Inefficient,  incompe- 
tent, lazy,  belliger- 
ent, and  unhelpful 
(19) 

3.  Reference  staff  in- 
efficient or  incom- 
petent (II) 

4.  Reserve  staff  ineffi- 
cient or  incompe- 
tent (17) 

B.  Circulation  services 
(152) 

1.  Recall  and  track- 
down  inadequate 
and  inefficient  (84) 

2.  Reshelving  too  slow 
(40) 

3.  Reshelving  inaccu- 
rate (30) 

C.  Technical  Services 
(79) 

1.  Cataloging  too  slow 
(38) 

2.  Catalog  does  not 
represent  actual 
holdings  because  of 
unclassified  or  miss- 
ing material  (12) 

3.  Acquisitions  too 
slow  (19) 


i 


failed    to    develop    a    Library 
commensurate  with  its  self-de- 
fined search  for  greatness, 
the  quality   of  the  Library  to 

An  adequate  library  is  nec- 
essary to  sustain  excellent 
scholarship.  As  Brandeis  enters 
its  third  decade  it  should  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  improve 
a  level  comparable  to  its  fine 
faculty  and  physical  facilities. 


We  urge  the  University  ad- 
ministration to  make  the  im- 
provement of  Goldfarb  Library 
a  top-priority  item. 
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Poge  Seven 


Join  the  Army     Campus  Security:  Plagued  By 
and  Pay  Now      Staff,  Communkatioas  Problems 


(Continued  from  Page  3)  battle 

which   will   do   the    desk    work  common 

in    the   rear   echelons.      You're  ticaily 

right!  *o    perm 

Draft  the  Rich 


(Continued  from  Page  1)  as  well  as  students.  The  find-    night.     Further,     Chief    Winer 

"  "  said,  students  should  report  aets 

vandalism  immediately. 

Another     criticism     levelled 

security  on  campus  is  the  "com-  against    Security    is    that    not 

greatest    material   stake   in  its   y^^   pg^'i  trust   security    men,  munications  gap"  that  seems  to  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the 

continued   existence   to   escape       y^^^^    ^gj^    y^^    trust?"     Bill  exist  between  them  and  sccuri-  background    of     guards    when 

The  draft  is  not  then  just  a   the  buiden  of  fightmg  for  that                      r^cidpnt  counselor  in  ty   guards.  They  claim  that  in  they  are  recruited.   Under  the 

simple,  level  tax  on  the  whole   stake    when    necessary    (it    is  ^'^^'j'^Y' J  n    ..T^c  enH  I  L  n  the  past  security  has  been  slow  present    system,    potential    se- 

i>rnularr    as  Friedman  thinks    ^^^^    dangerous    to   that   class;    Renfield  Hall:     Its  sad  such  a          j^^pond     to     calls    or    that  curity  officers  are  checked  out 

populace,  as  Friedimn  thinks.    ^^^  Republic  VIII,  566d  ff.  for   thing    happened.    But    I    think  gu^rds^ve  treated  students  in  by    the   Waltham   police.    Each 

It    IS   pumtive.   regressive-in-    piato's    savagely    en  husiastic    ^^^^    ^^    ^^    ^j^^j^    Brandeis  Tcurt  and  cynical  fashion.  The  guard  is  placed  under  an  initial 

deed     unjust     and     dishonest,    prophecy       about      oligarchies             .              ^               capable,  "green"  phones  that  supposedly  3-month  probation.  If  his  per- 

Nixon's  reforms  are  sheer  win-    whicn    let    the    poor    f'ght    for   securiiy    guaras    are  ^'»*^'^    '  ^     connect  students  in  dormi-  lormance  is  unsatisfactory  the 

d      -dr  s  inc     "^^^    «-..,..«-    :o   them.  (3)  The  draft  should  be   and  this  incident  should  not  be  t«»n  i^wniicci  »*"   ^_*^^       _  ,^ „, —  .^  ^^u.^  4«  i >^u:_- 


The    answer    is  "'^"'-  ^•'.^    V'^  "i"''  """mV  r«    "'""  """  "•-—' ^^.~  —.     -  tories     with     security     seldom  officer  is  asked  to  leave.  Chief 

not  really  an  all-volunteer  ar-  ^t?[^^"K'^?\  "o  Qnin.l.n  ^^  ^'^^  ^  ^"^'"^^  ^^^  ^"^'''^  ^''''''^'  function.     Further,     even     the  Winer  told  The  Justice  that  in 

my_which  is  little  more  than  ?^e    ca Lot   continue   wi^^^  In  another  development  over  switchboard     often    cannot    be  future,  the  backgrounds  of  can- 

lafssez-faire      fideism      falsely  mon  trous'    system"'  we     now  Thanksgiving,     vandals     broke  reached     in^ni^Nliately     m     the  ^jdates    for    Brande^    secun  y 

militarv  have     (4)  into    a    sophomore's    room    in  event  of  an  emergency.  jobs  would   be  screened   more 

"    "^^  cable  Han  ana  n,ade  away  .Uh  Many  studenU  ,ee.  that  s.^  tho_rou«h^y     and    .".^t^^nower 

expensive  electronic  equipment.  *^""*y  8^"^!;^^  ^""J  ^^^f'^ilKiKi*  >^ould  be  incorporated.  He  did 


projected  into  the 
area:  the  free  market  will  cure 
all!  (At  most  a  volunteer  ar- 
my will  make  the  real  cost 
of  our  military  ambitions  more 
apparent  to  the  taxpayer  and 
this  has  some  social  utility, 
but  that  is  all.)  No,  the  an- 
swer is  to  retain  a  draft,  but 
to  turn  its  operation  around 
180  degrees.  The  wealthy,  and 
only  the  wealthy,  should  be 
drafted. 

All  wars,  said  Plato,  are 
fought  to  get  money  (Phaedo 
66c).  This  is  really  true  even 
of  wars  with  a  patina  of  ide- 
ological or  religious  motivation 
cast  over  them:  what  really 
makes  most  people  willing  to 
fight  is  the  possibility  of  gain 
or  the  tlireat  of  loss  from  a  war 
fought  successfully  or  bad- 
ly. This  is  natural,  even  if  it 
doesn't  quite  reach  the  very 
heights  of  moral  nobility. 
Therefore,  presumptively,  wars 
are  primarily  the  concern  of 
the  propertied  classes.  In  fact 
the  burden  of  proof  that  any 
given  war  involves  anything 
besides  the  interests  of  prop- 
erty-holders must  always  be 
considered  to  lie  upon  prop- 
erty-holders, and  not  the  oth- 
er way  around.  In  war,  any 
war,  the  poor  have  the  least 
to  gain  and  the  most  to  lose, 
even  in  victory,  and  the  least 
to  lose  even  in  defeat.  When 
Solon  re-wrote  the  constitution 
of  Athens  he  exempted  the 
poorest  of  the  four  new  classes 
of  citizens  from  any  military 
obligation  whatsoever.  This 
made  sense,  politically,  mili- 
tarily and  ethically.  It  is  in- 
humane and  quite  simply  un- 
just to  demand  that  the  poor 
fight  to  preserve  or  increase 
the  property  of  others;  it  is 
stupid  to  expect  them  to  fight 
with  any  spirit  or  concern 
solely  for  others  (the  Athe- 
nian poor,  Solon  realized, 
would  simply   run  away   from 


Footnotes 


1.     Which     it     could     be;     docility 


and    therefore    do    not    exhibit 


The  student,  Larry  Greenblatt,  ^^^    ^^^^^    competence.    Larry 


not    specify    what    these    tech- 


(cquals    insecurity)    is    the    real  ..,'..  a-     »"^     grcai     wiii|f^*^iiv^.     j^cmj     «,in,,p.c  «;oiild   h*» 

reason   the   services   desire  to   told  The  Justice  that  an  investi-  Greenblatt,    for    instance,    says      3      r?       .~^- 


Bicai  strength,  and  in  fact  most  Detectives    Lampert    and    Far-  gooa    lor    guiuing    uciiiiu,    . 

men    are    stronger    between    28  _ii    .^  ^y,.  Wallham  nolire    He    ^^^    ^^^'    rather    poorly."    . 

and  36.  as  everyone  from  Aris-  ^"'  ^^!f,^  Waltham  poJice   lie  ^^^^^  eomplaint  against  seei 

lotie  to  the  modern  nro  foot-  ^^dod,  "I  ve  no  rospcct  left  for  .     -^  ^^^^  ^^^  present  size  of 


2. 


draft  the  18-26  group,  not  phy-   gation   is   being   conducted    by  that  Brandeis  guards  are  "only  The  Administration  has  tried 

Bicai  strength,  and  in  fact  most   Detectives    Lampert    and    Far-  good    for    gui^^J^g^^jaffic,    and  ^^^^f/^^"^'^    ov''eThauli^"'the 

securi-  entire     security     system.     The 

ty  is  that  the  present  size  of  the  prime  innovation  has  been  the 

Brandeis     security.     I     cannot  force  is  insufficient  for  the  size  creation  of  a  new  Department 

trust   them    to   protect   student  of    the    campus    and    therefore  of  Security  and  Safety.  Securi- 

r.r  Jprfv  "                                          thcro    is   inadequate    patrolling  ty    previously    was    under    the 

property.                                            ^^  Quadrangles  jurisdiction      of      Building      & 

Several    students,    including       ^         '    ^      *                  v,arooc  Grounds.  The  new  department 

anyway  The  -Depression-poor'   Student  Council  President  John  chi^f''|^m  Winer  and  Lieuten- 
who  came  out  of  w.  w.  II  and  .      .      ^^niei  s>am   Winer  ana  i^ieuien- 


totle    to    the    modern   pro   foot 
ball    coach    has    recognized. 

And  the  G  I.  Bill  has  always 
shed  its  benefits  dispropor- 
tionately   on    the    middle-class 


will  operate  independently,  and 


:;;;t^o"":o;^;;u;:ie;u^  B;n   Wemgart,  reported  robberie^m  ^t    Robert   P.    McLaughlin   of   ^^^^^^^^^  "^  "^'^^ 


special   case:  save   lor   their  rooms  over  Thanksgiving.  Brandeis  Security  adnriitted  that   l^rtment  iTa"'i^"sult 'S  ch^ngli 

two    students    in  they  were  "very  short  of  men."    tT a^a    w„    4k«    -D^^f^n 


were    a 

the    Depression    they   would   al 

ways  have  been   in   the   middle 

claHs. 

3.  This   is  called   the   "relevance 
of    classical    learning. 

4.  Escape-clause    in    the    form    of 


I.  Last  week,  two  students  in  XV^^Je^ent'^'the  foixe  h^s^^^ie  recommended  by  the  Powell 
e  Renfield  Hall  lost  a  sizable  sum  ^,J^''^'^^^  '^rat^ 'in  three  ^^^'.F^'  ?,nt"e%t?T^Ltu^^ 
..   of    money     from     their    room  shifts,  of  four  units  each:  2  pa-    ^^^ ^^!_!:^,?J\fJ^iV^J?    ""^"'"^ 


while  they   were   asleep;  their  trol  cars,  1  guard  at  the  main 
doors    were    not    locked.    Last  gate    and    1    watchman   in    the 

science  complex. 

Lt.     McLaughlin,     who     has 


footnote.   I  fully  realise  juftt   month,  a  freshman  in  the  same 


wK«     my     audience     are,     of  dormitory     was     assaulted     by 
course:  the  very  people  I  am  three    Waltham   youths   as 


into  campus  problems. 

The  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Security  and  Safety 
will  be  Wendell  C.  Brooks,  a 
former  FBI  man  and   law   en- 


he  ^^h"  T^'^vfl^.^'Tj'':'/^^^   torcement  agent  for  the  State 


and  who  before  that  was  with 


eh^^rfuiiy  7"-""  *"« J*   «•*   tried  to  prevent  them  from  get-  rhe^Medfo^a'poIic^Jor  ":3"years:  ^f/'ll^T'c^!^^^''^^^^^ 

I>estiality,    ttupidity    and    dan-                               .v,              *  wi        \i-      phall^nppd    Ihp    «5tiiden.t    alleca-  ^^^^    iTOm    Colby    College    ana 

ger,  of  military  life  are  rtu-   tmg  away  With  a  portable  radio  J»Jf  "^g^/^  sJiuri  V    men    we?e  ^^^^^   »    master's   degree   from 

dents    who    have    worked    «»  taken  from  his  room.  The  youths  r^iow  to   rel^ond ''    "Our   men  Boston   University's   School   of 

Mohiy  against  the  present  ma«i-   were     later     apprehended     by  j^g^    ^q   ^ime    in    reaching    the  ^^^^^  Work.  He  served  for  six 

neM  in  Vietnam.  I  am  caught   Brandeis  securitymen  and  the  scene    of    an    emergency,"    he  ^.^f^s   as  an  AID  Foreign   As- 

in  an   historical   irony   not  of                 pending  before  the  Mid-  said.  The  fault  often  lies  with  distance  Inspector,  and  also  in 

n.y.  or  your,  making.  But    be-   ^.]^J^  ^^^'^^                                student*  themselves,  he  added,  Thailand  where  he  helped  de- 

lore,    during,    and    alter  Viet-   dlesex  County  Court.                     ^^^             ^^.^  frequently  to  re-  ^^^j'P.   «    n/tion-wide    reeorda 

nam,  the  draft  was  the  draft       Thefts     and     minor     Crimes       ^^  incidents  at  once   He  cited  ^        identification    system    for 

is  the  draft  will  be  the  draft,    j^ave     been     regularly     taking  the  example  of  a  student  who  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^hai  Police, 

unless     some     politically     re-   pj^ce  on  campus  for  a  number  reported   last   week   a   robbery  According  to  Vice  President 

sponsible    decisions    are    made    ^f  years.  But  this  semester,  the  that  had  taken  place  in  his  room  Squire,  Mr.  Brooks'  job  will  be 

dcmn   anyo.i'"t!  The  mindless    "^"'l^'^l^^  T^"Jf  ^.^^^h*^  ^"^  ^^^    ^^^'    ^^'''    ^^'^^    ^^"^^  to  "build  confidence  in  an   ef- 

dcmn   anyone   to   the  mindless   creased  sharply.  Nearly  a  dozen  added,  "If  at  any  time  security  fective     sccuritv     nroffram     on 

routine,    the    s  ow-mot.on    hy-   girls  were  robbed  of  their  purs-  does  not  answer  students'  calls  cfinpus ''  Thrnew^d^^^^^^^ 

Tnie'ss    we  Tre    going^o    Ss-   f  J"   ^orth  quadrangle   alone  immediately,  they  should  con-  ^ni    be    service-oriented,    and 

pense    with   armies    tomorrow,    last    monui.    feterco    seis    nave  tact  me  at  once:  I  will  guaran-  Mr.    Snuire    is    confident    that 

and  we  are  not.  then   a   fun-    been    Stolen    frequently,    espe-  tee    that    there    won't    be    any  vast     imDrovements     will     be 

damentai    question    of    justice   pially  over  weekends  and  holi-  more  trouble."  brought  ah«nthrthp  denart- 

and       political      common-sense    j_-,_       ••^D^^r^;«rt     T-^rrtc"      Vioxro            ^   n^^w^^it.  Drou:^ni    aooui    Dy    me    aepari- 

iaces  us.  The  only  honest  and   ?y^-       keeping     loms       navt       According    to    Chief    Winer,  ment.    "Our   new   director    has 

Mfe    answer.    I    think,    is   the    been     reported     in     all     Quaa-  thefts  in  dormitories  take  place  very     solid     credentials,"     Mr. 

Soloman    one.    Yet.    a    political    rancles  bv   Cirls    Further.  Dub-                    i     i_                   *          ^■  e       •               j      ..      j     i          i        u 

-dividend'    offers    itself    even   [f/^  nVufnp^flnH  innn^P  fiirn            Primarily  because  of  negligence  Squire    said,    "and    he    should 

here:  any  nation  which     finds    nc  pnones  ana  ^"""f^  *^V      _  i.    on  part  of  students  themselves,  prove  to  be  of  immense  value 

"Over  80   percent  of  robberies  to   the  University." 

are    a    result    of    students    not  in  a  separate  interview,  John 


itself    limited    to    drafting   the    are  regularly  ripped  and  candy 
sons   of   the    affluent    for    its   machines  vandalized, 
wars      will     automatically      be- 


Show  Progress  in  Goldsmith  Report 


come    extremely    conservative        Last   week,    The    Justice    in-  double-locking  their  doors,"  he  Rich,  acting  director  of  Seeur- 

in    committing   itself    to    war.    quired    into    campus     security  said.  He  stated  that  not  once  in  iiv    told   The    iimtirp   that    f>x- 

When    the    war-declaring    claM    nroblems     and     conducted     ex-    thp     na«?t     «!pvpral     vpar«!     hac     a  Jl:  '  .""^^    *'"=    jusiicc    uidi    tjw 

is  also  the   war-fiehtins  class,   prooiem&    dim    cunuucitu    ca     me    past    several    years    nas    a  tensive  changes  in  the  Brandeis 

.wa?l*"wm  b?conI;^r;rark.biy    tensive  mterviews  With  Admin-    door     been     actually     broken  security      system      are      being 

unpopular.  istration  and  security  otncials,    down  to  get  into  a  room.  Ma-  planned  under  the  supcrvi.^ion 

rauders    have    got    in    because  of    the    new    department.    For 

doors  were  either  unlocked  or  instance   the  entire  present  ra- 

only  single-loeked.  dio  communications  set-up  will 

Another    reason    why    crime  be  revamped,  and  walkie-talkie 

.^      ..         ,  -  „         -^  -A       ..».   A  i«  14U        1 ^^     §     T^  «^v      /i;o«,,co««     ♦>,«     «^o«,r    on  campus  continues,  Mr.  Win-  sets  introduced.  Modern  alarm 

(Contmued  from  Page  1)        writes  that  "although  many  of    Joseph,    discusses     the     many   ^^  ^^^^    ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  g^^^_  systems  in  dormitories  are  be- 

The     students     from     these    thes*  students  were  successful   ?rg""nents    voiced    ^y   factions    deis  students  often  drop  charg-  ing  contemplated  so   that   stu- 

program:^     who      enrolled      in    at  Brandeis  most  of  them  were     f'^he  faculty  that  oppose  con-    ^  ^     .^^^  suspects  for  fear  of  dents  will  have  no  diflficulty  in 

Brandeis    began     their    work     ?«*  »?*P«*y  ^f'*'  *"^  *]^*''  "":   ^^^^^^^^^  reaching    security     instantane- 

here    with    an    aggregate    col-    happiness  <>"«"  w«*Kj»«/^f  «^»   f.^'^'t lJ7  i„  thf  ^rnmnIl«Sa*    Mr.  Winer  pointed  out,  is  that  ously.    There    will    also    be    a 

lege  board  scores  average  100    upon   them    »»^«   »    >l«f vy    an-    J  owever    ,*J^*>^«.^^^'"™/"^^-    Waltham    "townies"   and  other  comprehensive  revision  of  tral- 

to   150  point,   below  those    of   chor  tied  aj«"»^    *^«''  "^f]^J'    1  Th«i*   hefwlS    JmlnVl^menl   Potential  delinquents  feel  that  fie  and  parking  regulations. 

%\  sTotl?^  n^a^VrdX'^a^:   rnTth^r^lun  Tote'nri  TZ-   ?or"ro!rtln'u\\t?  o^ J^eTrS^   '^y^^\  ^tl  ^^^^^  .  "1^^^  .f t^^^^fV^"    ^^''^'^^ 

^fmfc^T  rars^hXVr^^^^^^^^^^   d£ts  and  as  individual  human    f/-' ^  ,^«^^-/\^,,-,t^  s^d^^' wLfd  ^no^^^^  ^P^tn^dl^  lay^^Vv^ To 

grade  point  averages,  between   bemgs.  ^forl  that  the  au^^^^^^^  filo  and  pursue  charges  against  take    written    examinations, 

the  groups  as   they  remain   at        Financially,      the      students,    Jjport  feels  very  strongly  that    them.  "I  suggest  that  students  Further,  the  University  is  look- 

fhe".ummJrVlVw^^^  "^^^^^^    *^^«^^     ^^    ^^^"^     ^^^^"^    [Kol^amnho^ld   co^^^^^        '^^^  ^^^P  vf^^T''     ^^1^    /n  1"^  i"to  Police  Science  Admin- 

the  summer  of  1965,  the  only   ^linorities,    were      unable      to    j^  order  for   the  doors  of  this   "o    punishment   is  attached    to  istration   Programs   ofIere<l   by 

students  to  gr.iduate  as  of  yet,         ^  ^y^.     expenses   and  they    University    to    continue    to    be   a   wrong,   then   very    soon   the  several  institutions  in  the  Bos- 

lhJv'r?^eh  "tSl^'eni    of  Th.'i^    ^^^""^^^    *»>^    ^^*"^    ^^""^    '''■    open|5'\o\  group  of  studcnts   wrong  becomes  right."  ton  area.  Security  guards  will 
they    reach    t»»e    end    of    their   ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ..^^^^  ^s  a  carrot   ^^^o    have    largely     been     ex-        *"-     ^"^    ^-^    ^ 

ir  grade  pomi    ^^^    ^    c♦int^    with    «-A«n<^rt    to  ' 

median    of    that    year    is 
.13    points  below   the   cumula 


Mr     Winer    has    been    with    be  asked  to  enroll  in  security 


senioryear,  their  grade  pomt  ^  ^^^^^^    "^'^^  J'^^^riJil  eluded    from    such    opportuni-  Brandeis  for  18  years,  and  he  management  programs,  as  weU 

lula^  ***^'^^f.*,^«,"^'*^^«'''j  and  their  ;  ""^°  .      .^d   have   al-  says   that  he  has  always   wel-  ^s  first-aid  courses. 

tive  four  year  meilian  for    heir  «**"^L  "Jf*"     The  students  re-  ties  before  this,  and   have   a  y  suggestions    from    stu-        The  feeling  among  most  Ad- 

oVln  ?rndn.tin^    ri^^^^^^^      ^Z  '^^"ted,  Goldsmith  rcports,  the  ready  demonstrated  their  abil-  ^     ^  ^      \l     improvement  of  ministration  ofliciak  and  other 


own    graduating    class. 

summary  goes  on  to  state  that    ;Vn""7'''etndents    while  The v     ''•"    '"  *»";  ^';^-  """   ^-w..   ...-    securiiy      nowever,^   ne    saia,    i^icuiutis   c-ui.ii.iuiiny    ""^■">";;'» 
"the  other  groups,  which  have  ^f"?^'  ;,  "  /  wrro   rerri^^^^^    mendously  from  more  positive    "what    happens    is    that    very    is  one  of  optimism  about   the 


♦hat    treatment    given    Wien    Inter-    ^y  ^q  survive  and  benefit  tre-    security     "However,"   he   said,    Brandeis  community   members 

national    students    while    they,    ^^„^^„^i^  f^^^  ^^^^  nosifiv*.  "        

as   Americans,    were    receiving 


been  at  Brandeis  for  only  two   wV7e'Treatment"^siciVnyrthc    aspects    of   our    academic    en-    rarely  students  come  up  with    prospects    for    better    security. 


or  three  years,  also  show  dra- 


huge    numbers    of    white    stu-   vironment.  We  must  also  rea- 


Slalin  i^l^PnfTJT^rif  -"  ^"''"''^   "«»*«  ^^  *»»«»'  "overcager  ap-    lize  that  they  bring  to  us  con-   ^f. 
grade  point  average.  P^?^^.*^t»^^'?^.  ^^'n^?/,:/"'    ^i^erable   strengths  and    assets   fize 


Problems  Faced 


constructive     proposals.     Kids  The    creation    of   the    new    de- 
just  seem  to  bring  absurd  alle-  partment    has    been    generally 
ons."    Mr.     Winer    empha-  received  well.  But,  as  Bill  Lich- 
ized  that  in  order  for  security  liter,     a      resident     counselor, 
which  in  many  cases  we  have    on  campus  to  be  efTective,  mu-  pointed    out,    changes    are    not 


their    "patronizing     attitudes' 
only    worsened    personal    feel- 
However.   '        *  -      -        -»   *         '-^- 

mic    achi 

in  the  program  are  significant, 

WemsThe  students" "faced  h^avc        Throughout  his  report.  Gold-    already     contributed     substan-   to  double-lock  doors  whenever    self      will      only    "be      proved 
not    been   relieved.    Goldsmith   smith,    who    was    assisted    by    tially    to    its    improvement."        they    left  their  rooms   and   at   through  future  performance. 


ver,  though  the  acade-    ings     toward     the     University   previously   lacked,   and    rather   tual   cooperation   between  stu-    brought  about  by  merely  hav- 
^i^^^^Aj}^"^   -^  "«  ^*"^-^-  .       t^-   --^-^"^  ^^^  .^"-.-^^-   'n^ec^^s^^y/o^iT^a'^^s^^^^^^^^^^^    Z  X'sr^ch^al^U^^a^nTiS^ 


For  the  Future 


... jry.    one    way    students    tne  proposed   changes 

ty,   in  my   estimate   they   have    ^^^^^   cooperate,   he   said,   was    deed    the    new    department    it- 


Antkone:  Spimold  Success    Suppressed  Faculty  Minutes     Library  Director 

^  -*  ^  trnnWnnfA  from  Pare  \S  the    minutes    of    the    Senate  /r«««<i«...«i  #■•»»*  Pa^*  i^ 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

mon  is  the   very  prototype  of 
moral     youth,     honestly     if    a 
little    weakly    struggling    with 
a  conflict  between  respect  and 
justice.  Teiresius  is  blind  and 
very  old,  unafraid  always,  but 
dramatically     transmuted     by 
oracular    possession     into    the 
fearful  spokesman    of   gods:   a 
ride  to  power  which  goes  full 
circle    as    he    returns    to    nor- 
malcy and  hobbles  off  on  the 
arm  of  his  boy.  Both  men  are 
portrayed  with  the  sort  of  emo- 
t'onal   variation   and  psycholo- 
gical realism   that  could   have 
produced    an    excellent    Anti- 
gone.    Bronia     Stefan     (Euri- 
dice)    also    does   a    very    good 
job  on  her  smaller  part.   Ray- 
mond      Mikesh       (Messenger) 
handles   well   the  difficult  job 
of  narrating  the  climax  (a  tra- 
dition   in   Greek   drama,   since 
violent    action     never     occurs 
onstage);  but  his  role  as  Sen- 
try earlier  in  the  play  is  acted 
too    broadly    for    laughs.     The 
Chorus  as  a   whole    (including 
the     Readers     and     Chorages) 
must     also     be     complimented 
here,    along    with     its     special 
drill    sergeant,    Anne    Tolbert; 
for   it  was   excellently   trained 
overall  and  executed  the  most 
innovative  and  difficult  acting 
of  the  play:  its  rhythmic  coun- 
terpoint chanting  to  the  Read- 
ers' lines,  and  its  amazing  evo- 
cation   of    religious    furor    and 
impending    Fate   following   the 
oracle  and   Croon's   change   of 
heart.  This  last  achievement  is 
considerable;  such   intense  im- 
pressionism must  be   excellent 
indeed   not  to  seem  ludicrous, 
and  the  device  was  in  this  case 
highly   effective. 

Creon 

Creon  is  played  by  K.  Lype 
O'Dell,  and  this  would  be  one 
of   the  play's  outstanding  per- 
formances if  it  did  not  suffer 
from    psychological    ambiguity 
similar  to  that  which  plagued 
Miss     DriscoH's     performance. 
He,  too,  shows  insuffcient  emo- 
tional   variation,    although    he 
certainly    proves    himself   cap- 
able  of     depicting     emotion. 
Creon  displays  too  much  ego- 
tism,   sarcasm,    and    suspicion 
up  to   the  point   of  Teiresius's 
final  prophecy  to  be  believable 
when  he  shifts  in  a  moment  to 
apologetic    atonement    and   re- 
morse.     But    aside    from    this 
ing,  Mr    O'Dell  exercises  con- 
siderable   command    on    stage 
and    maintains   the   realism   of 
personality    necessary    to    lead 
an   audience  on  to  generaliza- 
tions that  transcend  the  speci- 
fic  situation  of  the  play.  And 
— at  the  risk   of  disgressing— 
I  must  mention  that  this  very 
strength  of  personality  led  me 
to   observe    a   note   of   Shakes- 
peare which  pervades  this  pro- 
duction,   especially    its    simila- 
rity   to    King    Lear.      Perhaps 
this  is  an  unconscious  element 
in    Mr.    Clay's    direction,    per- 
haps   merely    the    resemblance 
o*    the   two    plays   or   a    com- 
mon   bond    of   training    among 
certain    of    the    cast;    but    this 
parallel    jumped    to    my    mind 
as  I  watched  the  fool-like  Sen- 
try, Antigone's  declamation  of 
lines.     Croon's    transformation 
into  an  old  man  at  the  play's 
end  (last  line:  ".  .  .  proud  men 
in  old  age  learn  to  be  wise  ). 
By  the  time  Creon  pronounced 
his    climactic    line    "I    am   the 
fool,    not    you— you    died    for 
me,"  a  metrically  identical  line 
from  the  end  of  Lear  rang  in 
my    ears:    "I    kill'd    the    slave 
that  was  a-hanging  thee.'' 

Despite  the  several  flaws 
detailed  above,  1  would  call 
Antigone  a  successful  produc- 
tion, well  worth  going  to  sec. 
This  is  so  because  it  succeeds 
in  highlighting  the  play's  rele- 
vance to  contemporary  situa- 
tions without  resorting  to 
heavy-handed  manipulations 
that  change  its  meaning 
within  its  original  contexts. 
And  there  are  three  sorts 
of  relevance  apparent  lo 
mo  in  this  Antigone.  First  is 
the  similarity  of  political  and 
social     reality    in     Antigone  s 


Thebes,  Sophocles'  Athens,  and 
our  United  States:  al!  enmesh- 
ed in  war  and  protest  which 
render  value  assumptions  and 
authority  patterns  unsure. 
This  was  clearly  a  parallel  in- 
tended by  the  director— read 
the  essay  on  the  back  of  the 
program.  Second,  in  Antigone 
as  today,  the  family  can  be 
seen  as  the  basic  model  for 
social  tragedies — wherein  the 
above  mentioned  crises  of  va- 
lues and  authority  take  their 
prototypical,  highly  personal 
forms  in  the  relations  of  fa- 
ther, mother,  son,  daughter, 
sister,  brother.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  emphasized  by 
artifice  in  this  production,  but 
it  is  at  any  rate  one  of  the 
psychological  constants  that 
make  the  play  applicable  and 
emotionally  affecting  (or 
"cathartic")  now  as  then. 
Third,  the  play  casts  in  relief 
the  role  of  a  woman  in  socie- 
ty— and  1  leave  it  to  you  to 
develop  this  comaprison  and 
decide  how  much  this  role  has 
altered   since   Thebes 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Senate  also  resolved  to  "seek 
means  by  which  faculty  will 
participate  in  the  preparation 
of   university  budgets." 

The  first  meeting  of  the 
newly  elected  Senate,  on  No- 
vember 4,  included  a  discus- 
sion of  the  minutes  of  the 
October  17  meeting.  Former 
Senate  Chairman  Roy  Mac- 
ridis  stated  that  he  had  post- 
poned circulation  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  earlier  meeting, 
at  the  request  of  President 
Morris  Abram.  The  Senate 
then  resolved  unanimously  to 
circulate  the  minutes  of  the 
October  17  meeting. 

On  November  7,  President 
Abram  met  with  the  Senate, 
and  asserted  that,  according 
to  the  minutes,  "some  of  the 
activities  of  the  Senate  might 
give  the  erroneous  impres- 
sions that  there  exists  a  deep 
division  between  the' faculty 
and  the  administration."  The 
minutes  add  that  "In  particu- 
lar, he    felt   that  circulating 


the  minutes  of  the  Senate 
meeting  of  17  October  would 
unnecessarily  increase  ten- 
sion on  the  campus." 

Although  the  faculty  body 
rejected  a  motion  to  circulate 
a  single  document  incorpK)- 
rating  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  October  17,  No- 
vember 4,  and  November  7,  it 
did  agree  to  circulating  the 
minutes  of  the  three  meet- 
ings simultaneously.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  on  the  last 
meeting  of  the  three,  the 
Senate  did  somewhat  miti- 
gate its  earlier  position 
against  aspects  of  the  budget 
freeze;  at  that  meeting,  the 
Senate  commended  the  fund- 
raising  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Board  of  Trustees. 


Give  During 
Charfty  Week 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

approaches  to  library  problems 
nor  archaic  in  his  attitudes 
he  has  a  critical  and  imagina- 
tive approach." 

The  Dean  indicated  that  he 
was  quite  pleased  with  the  se- 
lection and  revealed  that  he 
will  recommend  the  new  di- 
rector for  Faculty  status  and 
for  membership  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts    and    Sciences. 

Last  semester,  students  and 
faculty  frequently  complained 
of  insufficient  library  facili- 
ties and  administrative  ineffi- 
ciency. A  series  of  articles  in 
The  Justice  last  winter  high- 
lighted the  financial,  technical 
and  administrative  problems 
of  the  library.  This  dissatis- 
faction was  reflected  in  the 
resignation  of  the  director  and 
several  members  of  the  libra- 
ry staff  last  summer.  Norbert 
Bernstein  has  been  serving  as 
acting  library  director  since 
the  summer. 


TWA  put  a  price  on  your  head 

that  even  your  parents 

might  agree  to  pay. 


WeVe  out  to  get  you  home  for  the 

Holidays.  Fast. 
Which  is  something  that  your  parents 

will  probably  enjoy  too. 

Something  else  theyll  enjoy  is  our  fares 
for  students.  (Students,  that  is,  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  21  and  who  have 
TWA's  Youth  Card.)  On  a  standby  basis, 
you'll  get  407o  off  regular  coach  fares. 

Which  doesn't  mean  you  11  be  flying 
second  class  or 
anything  like  that. 


You  still  get  all  the  great  food  and 
TWA  features  like  movies  and  stereo 
music?  But  it  won  t  cost  you  like  it  does 
everyone  else. 

And  TWA  flies  to  nearly  all  the  major 
cities  in  the  U.S.,  plus  we  have  a  special 
youth  fare  to  Hawaii. 

With  all  that  going  for  you,  there's 
only  one  excuse  for  not  going  home  for 
the  holidays. 
Getting  your  hair  cut. 


♦By  Inflight  Motion  Pictures  Inc. 
on  transcontinental  non-stops. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


December  9,  1969 


December  9«  1969 


THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Nine 
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Letters 


(Continued  from  Pagre  2) 

Why  does  the  Justice  accept 
funds  from  and  advertise  for 
Honeywell?  If  you  need  funds, 
rather  than  hobnobbing  with 
avaricious  businessmen,  why 
don't  you  ask  the  Student 
Council  for  more  money  or 
kidnap  Larry  Wicn's  son  for 
ransom? 

The  United  States  is  respon- 
sible for  the  death  and  eco- 
nomic oppression  of  many 
peoples  all  over  the  world. 
The  executives,  businessmen, 
and  government  officials  who 
are  responsible  are  not  ogres 
who  wish  to  destroy  people. 
Their  reasons  are  the  same  as 
those  that  cause  them  to 
pollute  our  air,  soil,  and  water. 
They  are  involved  in  a  system 
that  considers  profit  more 
valuable    than    human   lives. 

Pictured  on  the  Honeywell 
leaflet  is  a  tiger  sculptured 
from  electronic  components. 
Beneath  the  tiger  reads  "a 
graduate  school  with  real 
teeth."  They  aren't  kidding. 

Ross   Ilalper 
Richard    Sacks 
Stephen    Goranson 
Bruce    Uavumaki 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  article  on  the  Student 
Course  Evaluation  summarized 
very  well  the  hopes  that  EPC 
had  at  that  time  of  publishing 
a  course  evaluation  book  for 
last  spring's  cuorscs.  Unfortu- 
nately, my  hope  that  we  would 
receive  1500  responses  was 
overly  optimistic.  The  total  re- 
spon.se  actually  received  was 
around  GOO.  This  numl>cr  of  re- 
sponses is  simply  too  small  a 
sampling  to  permit  a  fair  and 
accurate  evaluation  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  courses  to 
make  the  publi.shing  of  a  stu- 
dent course  evaluation  worth- 
while. However,  we  will  put 
the  COO  responses  on  reserve  in 
the  library,  in  order  that  any 
student  or  teacher  wishing  to 
see  the  responses  for  a  particu- 
lar course  may  do  so. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  this  semester's  poor  response, 
EPC  hopes  to  hand  out  evalua- 


tion forms  for  this  fall's  courses 
in  the  classes  being  evaluated. 
During  the  next  several  weeks, 
representatives  from  the  Stu- 
dent Course  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee will  be  visiting  profes- 
sors and  asking  them  to  help 
us  in  passing  out  the  evalua- 
tions. The  questionnaire  has 
been  considerably  shortened, 
based  on  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  change  made  by  both 
students  and  faculty  members. 
The  present  two  page  question- 
naire can  be  filled  out  in  less 
than  ten  minutes.  The  Student 
Course  Evaluation  Committee 
hopes  that  all  professors  will 
be  willing  to  help  by  taking 
out  ten  minutes  of  class  time 
in  January  to  allow  students  to 
fill  out  the  questionnaires.  We 
feel  that  the  making  of  this 
small  effort  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  student- 
faculty  cooperation  that  many 
departments  have  been  trying 
to  establish  in  the  last  few 
years.  Furthermore,  we  would 
hope  that  teachers  would  view 
the  course  evaluation,  which  is 
written  in  an  objective  manner, 
as  helpful  to  them  as  well  as 
to  students. 

For  the  Course  Evaluation 
Committee  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  those  students  who 
took  the  time  to  fill  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire this  semester,  and  ex- 
press my  hope  that  next  semes- 
ter a  course  evaluation  book 
may  be  written  evaluating  most 
if  not  all  Brandeis  courses. 

Stephen  Schultz 
Editor — Student  Course 
Evaluation  Book 


Though  the  Environment- 
al Committee  reached  deci- 
sions on  closing  hours  and 
parietals  two  weeks  ago,  no 
release  of  the  texts  of  the 
decisions  has  been  made. 
Committee  members  re- 
ported that  relca.se  will  come 
after  the  rules  are  submitted 
to  the  President. 

The  Committee  has  appar- 
ently voted  to  allow  each 
dorm  to  decide  its  own  hours 
each  year.  Previously,  the 
administration  had  unilater- 
ally set  hours  i'or  all  dormi- 
tories. 

The  Committee  plans  to 
meet  tomorrow  afternoon  to 
continue  its  discu.ssion  of 
residence  affairs,  now  cen- 
tering on  proposals  for  some 
type  of  co-educational  hous- 
ing for  next  year. 


Cash  Takes  New  York 


The    Caravan    Theatre    will 
perform    its   highly    success- 
ful "How  to  Make  a  Wom- 
an" which  ju.st  ended  a  ten- 
week  run  in  Cambridge  last 
weekend.     The     group     will 
perform   in   Schwartz   Audi- 
torium   on   Sunday,    Decem- 
ber   14,    at    3    p.m.    Created 
over    a    two    year    period 
through     improvisations    by 
the   cast,    the   play    explores 
female   identities   offered   by 
a     male-dominated     society. 
Donations    accepted    at    the 
door. 


Junior  Year 
in  New  York 


Three  undergraduate  colleges  offer  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  an  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  educational  experience 
by  spending  their 

Junior  Year  in  New  York 
New  York  University  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  exciting  metropolitan  community  of 
New  York  City—the  business,  cultural, 
artistic,  and  financial  center  of  the  nation. 
The  city's  extraordinary  resources  greatly( 
enrich  both  the  academic  program  and  the 
experience  of  living  at  New  York  University 
with  the  most  cosmopolitan  student  body  in 
the  world. 

This  program  is  open  to  students\ 
recommended  by  the  deans  of  the  colleges 
to  which  they  will  return  for  their  degree^ 
Courses  may  be  taken  in  the 

School  of  Commerce 

School  of  Education 

Washington  Square  College  of  Arts 
and  Science^ 
New  York  University  also  sponsors:^ 
Junior  Year  in  France  (Paris) 
Junior  Year  in  Spain  (Madrid) 

Write  for  brochure  to  Director,  Junior  Year 
in  New  York 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

New  York,  N.Y.  10003 


Flexible  Program 

Plans  Courses; 

Name  Committee 

The  Flexible  Curriculum 
Committee  has  approved  four 
courses  for  the  spring  semester. 
According  to  Professor  Sidney 
Stecher,  chairman  o<f  the  Flex- 
ible Curriculum  Committee,  a 
number  of  other  proposals  were 
submitted  and  four  were  select- 
ed according  to  the  previously 
published  procedure.  He  would 
not  describe  the  courses,  saying 
that  he  is  authorized  to  report 
only  to  the  Faculty  EPC,  when 
the  flexible  curriculum  courses 
come  up  before  it. 

According  ot  Art  Levine, 
chairman  of  the  Student  EPC, 
the  courses  include  one  on  Ur- 
ban Studies,  with  Professors 
Macridis  of  Politics,  Levin  of 
History,  and  Binstock  and  War- 
ren of  the  Heller  School  as 
faculty  sponsors.  They  will  find 
someone  from  outside  Brandeis 
to  teach  the  course.  Also  set 
to  be  offered  is  a  course  on 
"Biology  of  Man"  to  be  taught 
by  Farnsworth  Loomis  of  the 
Biochemistry  Department,  as 
well  as  a  course  on  ceramics 
to  be  taught  by  Gerald  Bern- 
stein of  the  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment. A  course  on  the  homo- 
sexual and  society,  introduced 
by  Steve  Zaslow,  is  being 
sponsored  by  Irving  Zola 
of  Sociology,  Jerry  Cohen  of 
American  Civilization,  and 
Robert  Preyer  of  English. 

According  to  Dr.  Diaman- 
dopolous.  Dean  of  Faculty,  all 
four  courses  were  approved  by 
the  faculty  EPC.  He  described 
reaction  to  the  courses  on  the 
committee  as  passive,  while 
he  himself  felt  the  courses 
were  "pathetic.**  The  Dean 
also  announced  that  he  has  ap- 
pointed, subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  new  EPC,  a  new 
Flexible  Curriculum  Commit- 
tee, including  Professor  De- 
mos of  History  as  chairman, 
and  Professors  L.inschitz  of 
Chemistry,  Weclcstein  of  Elco- 
nomics,  Littman  of  Classics, 
and  Bernstein  of  Fine  Arts. 


dience  tensed;  they  knew  what 
was  coming.  And  with  drama, 
but  no  pomposity,  he  did  come. 
Cash  wore  a  black  work  shirt, 
and  black  dungarees.  His  guitar 
was  slung  across  his  back,  and 
he  strode,  unannounced  to  the 
stage. 

Cash's  success,  I  think, 
comes,  to  a  large  extent,  from 
his  incredible  power  on  stage. 
Just  his  physical  size  is  a  fac- 
tor. He  stands  about  63".  and 
weighs  about  220  pounds.  His 
rich,  baritone  voice  carries  a 
kind  of  easy,  calm  strength  that 
captured  the  audience  very 
quickly. 

After  singing  **I  Walk  the 
Line",  which  is  one  of  my  favo- 
rites, and  introducing  the  band, 
Cash  began  to  talk  about  Viet- 
nam. The  audience  was  biparti- 
san, it  seemed,  since  almost 
every  remark,  pro  or  con, 
brought  applause.  The  state- 
ment, "This  is  a  war  song,  and 
as  far  as  I  know  a  song's  the 
only  good  thing  that  ever  came 
out  of  a  war,"  brought  cheers 
from  one  sector,  and  the  ad- 
monition to  let  the  President 
have  time  to  work  it  out 
brought  them  from  another. 
The  compromise,  which  fairly 
brought  the  new  Garden  to  the 
ground  with  a  chorus  of 
whoops,  was  his  self  categoriza- 


little  hand  motions;  they  were 
there.  It  was  fun  to  watch. 

Carter  Clan 

Next  came  the  Carter  Fam- 
ily, led  by  Mother  Maebclle 
Carter,  who  is  truly  the  grand 
old  lady  of  country  music. 
Mother  Maebelle  started  nearly 
40  years  ago  and  is  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  in  the  female 
vocal  styles  in  c/w  today. 

Notably  missing  in  the  group, 
composed  usually  of  Mother 
Maebelle  and  her  3  daughters, 
was  June  Carter,  who  is  Mrs. 
Johnny  Cash.  The  two  often 
sing  together  at  these  shows, 
and  the  combination  has  pro- 
duced such  greats  as  "Jackson". 
Furthermore,  the  two  have 
rather  amusing  conversations 
on  stage  from  time  to  time. 

Example:  "June,  honey.  I 
love  the  way  your  mouth  moves 
when  you  talk." 

"My  mouth  is  up  here.' 

At  any  rate.  Miss  Carter/Mrs. 
Cash  is  pregnant.  Mother  Mae- 
belle did  a  beautiful  solo  in- 
strumental on  the  autoharp 
called  "Behind  the  Mountain", 
and  they  were  off,  singing  "Last 
thing  on  My  Mind"  as  they  left. 

Cash  came  on  again  and  did 
a  few  more  songs,  including 
"A  Boy  Named  Sue",  which, 
judging  from  the  applause,  was 
the  most  popular  of  his  record- 


** 


.\ 


"Perkins'  performance  included  a  fine,  raspy 
singing  voice,  some  well-executed  pelvic  gyra- 
tions, and  a  few  unbelievable    grimaces." 


tion,  "I  guess  you'd  call  me  a 
dove  with  claws." 

He  did  a  few  songs  about  a 
favorite  cause  of  his:  the  plight 
of  the  American  Indian,  includ- 
ing the  strangely  moving  "Ira 
Hayes",  and  Buffy  Ste.  Marie's 
"What  Have  You  Done  To 
These  Ones?" 

After  watching  him  on  stage 
for  a  while,  one  begins,  some- 
how, to  get  the  feeling  that  the 
man  has  been  through  a  helluva 
lot  in  his  life.  His  pockmarked 
face,  though  not  old,  looked 
strained,  and  his  hands,  as  they 
hit  two  steel  bars  together  in  a 
rendition  of  "John  Henry" 
were  powerful.  He  talked  about 
his  time  in  the  service.  "I  was 
in  the  Air  Force  for  twenty 
years,  from  1950  to  1954." 

With  "Folsom  Prison  Blues", 
he  ended  the  set,  and  the  first 
half  of  the  show.  The  second 
half  began  with  the  Statler 
Brothers,  other  Cash  regulars, 
who  began,  as  they  always  do 
with  their  hit  of  a  few  years 
back  "Flowers  on  the  Wall". 
They  are  the  c/w  end  of  the 
Lettermen,  Four  Freshmen  et 
al.  phenomenon  that  hit  pop 
music  in  the  early  sixties.  The 
complicated,  sometimes  beauti- 
ful, 4-part  harmonies;  they  were 


ings  to  date.  And  then  it  was 
almost  over. 

The  Carters  came  back  on 
stage,  in  long  evening  gowns. 
Then  Carl  Perkins  came  back, 
and  the  Statlers.  They  arranged 
themselves  on  the  outside  of 
the  circular  stage  facing  out- 
ward as  it  revolved  slowly. 
Somehow,  it  was  very  impres- 
sive. They  sang  a  song  called 
"Family  Circle"  that  sounded 
suspiciously  like  "Dem  Old 
Cotton  Fields  Back  Home". 

And  then  it  was  over.  Cash 
bid  us  all  good  night  and  good 
luck,  and  was  then  whisked  off 
the  stage,  down  a  corridor,  and 
into  a  limousine  by  a  flying 
wedge  of  brown  and  blue- 
coated  policemen. 

My  lady  and  I  followed  the 
limo  half-heartedly,  and  all  the 
way  up  8th  Avenue,  we  sang 
"Burning  Ring  of  Fire". 


GIVE 
DURING 
CHARITY 

WEEK 


False  Radicals 


(Cantinoed  from  Pagre  4) 


existence  of  entire  countries 
all  over  the  world.  I  have  read 
some  publications  of  this  type. 
My  conclusion  is  clearcut:  they 
are  against  peace.  Sometimes 
they  even  advocate  wars  as  a 
"means"  for  "higher"  goals. 
They  are  against  efforts  for  a 
peace  solution  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  They  are  against  nego- 
tiations for  peace  because  they 
deny  the  fact  that  peaceful  co- 
existence should  be  the  main 
goal  of  the  current  progressive 
movement. 

In  the  very  same  circles 
which  grasp  the  peace  question 
in  an  easy  and  dangerous  way, 
we  are  finding  frequently  the 
anti-humanistic,  anti-progres- 
sive attitude  toward  Israel. 
Those  circles  encourage  move- 
ments that  are  fighting  to  ex- 
terminate a  nation.  This  war- 
supporting  attitude  is  probably 
a  link  in  a  whole  concept  which 
basically  abuses  the  cause  of 
peace.  Those  pseudo-radicals 
don't  understand  that  peaceful 
coexistence  is  the  most  progres- 


sive goal  in  the  world  that  saw 

Hiroshima  and  Hitler. 

•     •      « 

All  of  us,  the  Jewish  radicals, 
are  quite  remote  from  the 
above  -  mentioned  barbaric 
progressivism.  We  do  believe 
in  peace.  Those  of  us  who  are 
socialists  believe  in  humanistic- 
socialism.  We  are  probably 
closer  to  the  wonderful  vision 
of  Isaiah  about  peace  among: 
nations  than  to  the  nightmare 
of  socialism  which  will  be 
achieved  by  the  destruction  of 
peoples  and  nations.  We  detest 
barbaric  socialism.  Those  of  us 
who  believe  in  socialism  are 
attached  to  the  new  society 
goal  by  other  values  as  well. 
Fraternity,  humanism,  and 
peace,  are.  holy  values  for  a 
Jewish  socialist.  So,  while  I 
and  my  American  -  Jewish 
friends  conversed  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Jewish  radicals 
have  a  specific  challenge.  Peace 
is  needed  not  only  for  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia.  Peace 
is  needed  for  the  Middle  East 
as  welL 


There,  in  the  Middle  East,  a 
small  nation  is  struggling  for 
peace  and  for  its  very  exist- 
ence. The  highest  interest  of 
Israel  is  peace,  real  peace.  The 
highest  goal  for  a  Jewish  peace 
seeker — is  to  support  the  se- 
curity is  Israel  and  the  peace 
cause  in  the  Middle  East.  Ob- 
viously, these  two  historical 
trends  will  meet  together.  This 
meeting  might  be  the  fmest 
hour  of  the  Jewish  radical. 

We  have  pointed  out  this 
conclusion:  If  peace  is  a  pro- 
gressive goal,  the  Jewish  radi- 
cals should  struggle  to  apply  it 
to  every  comer  in  the  world 
and  mainly  to  the  Middle  East. 
Jewish  radicals  are  expected 
to  support  proudly  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel  and  its  elementa- 
ry right  for  peaceful  develop- 
ment. 

As  Jews — Israel  for  the  Jew- 
ish radicals  is  a  center  of  Jew- 
ish cultural  growth.  As  radi- 
cals— the  existence  and  peace- 
ful development  of  Israel  is  aa 
essential  link  with  our  atti- 
tude toward  peace  in  generaL 


Committee  Reports  On  Library  Problems 


(Contlnved  from  Page  5) 

operation  of  the  students  who 
filled  out  our  questionnaire  and 
the  assistance  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Library  staff  who 
generously  gave  us  their  time 
to  discuss  the  Library  and  its 
problems.  We  are  grateful  to 
all  those  who  helped  us  in  one 
way  or  another. 

The  discussion  of  Goldfarb 
Library  may  be  divided  into 
three  general  areas:  reader 
services,  technical  services,  and 
physical  plant.  The  first  area 
we  will  consider  is  reader  serv- 
ices. 

Working  of  Library 

The  reference  staff  is  respon- 
sible for:  aiding  readers  in  lo- 
cating books  and  bibliographic 
materials,  maintaining  the  ref- 
erence collection,  and  supervis- 
ing the  microfilm  collection 
and  readers.  One  of  our  major 
criticisms  was  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  reference  staff  were 
incompetent.  Since  our  first  re- 
port was  issued,  the  reference 
staff  has  somewhat  pulled  it- 
self together  in  terms  of  effi- 
ciency. In  addition,  a  new  pro- 
fessional reference  librarian  has 
been  hired. 

Another  problem  is  that  the 
reference  staff  is  expected  to 
perform  clerical  and  biblio- 
graphic functions,  which  re- 
duce the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  reference  duties.  At 
our  suggestion,  the  acting  li- 
brarian agreed  to  have  shelvers 
help  the  reference  librarians 
search  carrels,  but  other  menial 
chores  remain  their  responsi- 
bility. Assignment  of  lockers 
and  carrels  should  be  handled 
by  a  secretary;  interlibrary 
loans  and  microfilm  supervi- 
sion should  be  delegated  to  sub- 
professionals;  and  the  head  ref- 
erence librarian  should  be  re- 
lieved of  the  job  of  social-sci- 
ence bibliographer,  for  which 
an  additional  professional  is 
needed. 

Since  last  year  the  Library 
has  made  several  commendable 
improvements  in  the  area  of 
communication  with  the  pub- 
lic. At  our  request,  the  acting 
librarian  has  installed  both  a 
Library    bulletin    board    and    a 


• . .  the  University  is 
not   getting   the   best 
possible     return     on 
its    investments    in    the 
Library  and  ...  a 
number    of    problems 
result    from 
adminstrative 
inadequacies 


suggestion  box.  Another  posi- 
tive step  was  the  initiation  of 
freshman  Library  tours.  The 
use  of  reference  materials  will 
be  explained  in  English  com- 
position  classes. 

Improvements 

The  department  with  which 
students  have  their  most  fre- 
quent contact  is  the  circulation 
department,  in  which  a  number 
of  changes  have  been  made.  As 
we  suggested,  recalls  are  now 
being  handled  by  one  desig- 
nated person  instead  of  by  all 
the  student  help.  Fines  are  be- 
ing enforced  on  recalls  not 
promptly  returned  by  graduate 
students.  To  speed  the  recall 
process,  cards  are  being  sent  to 
local  rather  than  departmental 
addres.ves  of  graduate  students. 

Other  improvements:  stu- 
dents may  now  check  out  books 
from  the  new-book  shelf,  books 
which  previously  did  not  cir- 
culate. Also,  if  a  book  is  not  in 
the  Library  or  has  been  lost,  a 
student  may  request  that  it  be 
ordered  by  filling  out  a  form  at 
the  reference  desk. 

Two  of  our  suggestions  con- 


cerning the  reserve  room  have 
now  been  implemented:  an  as- 
sistant has  been  hired  for  the 
reserve  librarian,  and  duplicate 
xerox  copies  no>y  circulate 
overnight.  Also,  the  reserve  li- 
brarian is  now  allowed  to  buy 
for  the  reserve  collection  copies 
of  books  that  are  frequently  re- 
quested for  reserve,  in  order 
that  at  least  a  single  copy  of 
the  book  remains  in  circulation. 
Periodicals  circulate  to  fac- 
ulty for  a  three-day  period. 
Previously  no  overdue  notices 
were  sent;  now  after  a  two- 
week  period,  professors  are 
notified  to  return  periodicals; 
We  feel,  however,  that  periodi- 
cals, many  of  which  are  irre- 
placeable, should  not  circulate 
at  all.  Instead,  faculty  should 
be  provided  with  free  xerox 
copies  of  desired  articles.  This 
would  probably  be  cheaper 
than  the  cost  of  replacing  pe- 
riodicals lost  through  circula- 
tion. 

Student  Employees 

A  matter  concerning  several 
departments  is  student  Iielp. 
One  improvement  in  this  area 
is  that  in  both  circulation  and 
reserve,  basic  instructions  have 
been  mimeographed  and  given 
to  each  student.  Also,  following 
our  suggestion,  the  Library  has 
adopted  a  "hard-line"  policy 
toward  irresponsible  student 
employees.  Failare  to  appear 
for  work,  rudeness  to  library 
users,  etc.,  may  result  in  the 
employee's  release.  Students 
unwilling  to  demonstrate  ma- 
turity in  their  work  must  real- 
ize that  the  Library  is  no  sanc- 
tuary. Also,  to  increase  effi- 
ciency, students  are  required  to 
work  for  at  least  two  hours  at 
a  stretch,  wherever  possible. 

Students  are  still  hired  to 
work  in  both  reserve  and  cir- 
culation, with  the  result  that 
many  are  either  proficient  in 
only  one  field  or  incompetent 
in  both.  We  suggest  that  the  re- 
serve librarian  be  allowed  to 
hire  her  own  circulation  assist- 
ants specifically  for  the  reserve 
room. 


the  summer)  and  inadequate 
staffing.  The  original  unproc- 
essed backlog  was  due  to  the 
ill-starred  Abel  Plan,  which 
provided  that  all  books  of  a 
scholarly  nature  published  in 
the  English-speaking  world 
would  automatically  be  sent 
to  Brandeis  for  approval.  Al- 
though the  plan  was  discon- 
tinued last  year,  acquisitions 
has  not  yet  recovered. 

The  backlog  in  the  bindery, 
however,  has  been  eliminated. 
The  main  reason  is  that  binding 
is  now  done  throughout  the 
year  instead  of  only  during  the 
summer. 

Another  problem  in  acquiM- 
tions  is  that  of  book  selection. 
At  present,  this  responsibility 
is  fanned  out  to  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Library  staff,  whose 
chief  responsibilities  are  other 
than  selecting  books.  One  fac- 
ulty member  from  each  aca- 
demic department  in  the  Uni- 
versity acts  as  departmental 
representative  to  the  Library; 
that  is,  he  selects  the  books  his 
department  will  order  from  its 
book  budget.  Many  faculty 
members  are  understandably 
reluctant  to  undertake  this  ad- 


insufficient  funds.  A  great  short- 
age of  clerical  help  forces  pro- 
fessionals to  waste  their  time 
on  subprofessional  tasks.  Also, 
the  head  of  cataloging  extends 
her  personal  supervision  to 
areas  in  which  she  should  dele- 
gate authority,  thus  freeing  her 
to  apply  her  expertise  to  more 
critical  problems.  The  acting  li- 
brarian recognizes  cataloging 
to  be  a  high-priority  item,  but 
without  additional  money,  elim- 
ination of  this  backlog  is  pre- 
cluded. 

To  understand  the  reason 
for  the  large  Hebrew  unclassi- 
fied backlog  (I.S.  numbers)  as 
well  as  that  for  the  regular  un« 
classified  section,  one  must  un- 
derstand something  about  the 
Library  of  Congress  system. 
When  a  book  has  been  cata- 
loged by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, an  adequately  large  local 
staff  could  catalog  our  copies 
of  those  books  without  undue 
delay  (although  even  some 
books  with  available  L.C.  cards 
remain  unclassified  at  Gold- 
farb.) The  Library  of  Congress 
has  its  own  backlog,  however, 
and   Judaica    is   a   low-priority 


".  .  .  the  administration  must  he  willing 
to  devote  large  amounts  of  additional 
funds  to  Goldfarb  Library  if  it  is  ade- 
quately  to  serve  "the  graduate  programs/' 


Security 

Another  area  of  major  con- 
cern is  the  guard  system.  As 
we  suggested,  Globe  Security 
has  been  replaced  by  the  Pink- 
erton  Company.  Also  student 
guards  have  proved  highly  sat- 
isfactory during  the  day.  A 
major  problem  that  remains  is 
student  apathy.  Without  X-ray 
machines  or  other  objectionable 
devices,  the  Library  cannot 
prevent  all  theft,  it  is  extreme- 
ly important  that  students  real- 
ize that  by  stealing  books  and 
periodicals  they  victimize  not 
the  "establishment"  but  fel- 
low students.  As  a  committee 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  at  Brandeis,  we  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  the 
need  for  active  cooperation  in 
discouraging   theft. 

In  concluding  our  section  on 
reader  services,  we  would  like 
to  mention  a  few  miscellaneous 
items.  The  acting  librarian  has 
informed  us  that  a  five-cent-a- 
page  copy  machine  should  re- 
place the  current  ten-cent-a- 
pagc  one  sometime  this  month. 
Also,  the  promised  electric 
typewriters  have  finally  ap- 
peared and  can  be  rented  from 
the  circulation  desk  for  twen- 
ty-five cents  an  hour.  The  in- 
stallation of  food  machines  has 
been  a  popular  suggestion,  one 
which  we  tried  in  vain  to  im- 
plement last  year  under  the 
Library's  former  administra- 
tion. Other  possibilities  were 
considered,  but  it  is  likely  that 
students  will  have  to  pull  m 
their  belts  until  the  Usdan  Stu- 
dent Union  snack  bar  opens 
across  the  street. 

Book  Selection 

The  second  m<nin  category  of 
Library  performance  is  techni- 
cal services.  Although  these  de- 
partments themselves  are  not 
so  visible  to  students  as  those 
in  reader  services,  their  re- 
suts.  or  lack  of  thtm,  certamly 
ly  are. 

The  situation  in  the  acquisi- 
tions department  has  unfortu- 
nately not  improved  since  our 
firj-t  report,  due  to  bureaucratic 
foiil-ups  (they  ran  out  of  the 
ten-part    order    lurms    during 


ditional,    time-consuming   task. 
As    a    consequence,    books    are 
frequently  not  ordered  by  the 
departments    (there   have   been 
numerous  occasions  when  even 
the   meager   funds  allocated  to 
the  departments  have  not  been 
spent    because    representatives 
have  failed  to  order  books)  and 
this  burden  falls  on  the  Library 
staff  members.  We  believe  the 
solution   to   this  problem  is   to 
hire  full-time  bibliographers  to 
work    in   conjunction  with  de- 
partmental representatives.  Al- 
though this  would  be  an  addi- 
tional  expense,  we   think   it  is 
necessary  for  the  Library  col- 
lection to  expand  in  the  proper 
direction. 

The  chief  problem  in  catalog- 
ing is  its  backlog:  (one  need 
only  glance  at  the  Library's  un- 
classified section  for  proof.) 
The    main    stumbling    block    is 


item.  Therefore,  in  addition  to 
a  staff  shortage,  Goldfarb  is 
also  faced  with  the  problem 
of  possessing  a  large  number 
of  books  for  which  there  is  no 
L.C.  card.  Original  cataloging 
takes  about  three  times  as  long 
as  does  normal  cataloging;  con- 
sequently our  backlog  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

The  Judaica  department  has 
other  problems  too.  One  is  the 
discontinuation  of  Public  Law 
#480,  under  which  the  U.S. 
government  agreed  to  exchange 
dollars,  needed  by  Israel,  for 
Hebrew  publications,  which 
were  then  made  available  to 
libraries  at  little  or  no  cost. 
Another  problem  is  that  Bran- 
deis maintains  the  only  sepa- 
rate catalog  in  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish  in  the  U.S.,  which 
means  that  a  great  deal  of 
badly-needed    money    is    spent 


on  translating  L.C.  cards.  Con- 
sidering the  shortage  of  funds, 
we  question  whether  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  this  service 
warrant  the  extra  expenditure. 
Also,  the  Judaica  section  re- 
quires a  skilled  bibliographer 
to  keep  track  of  the  large 
amount  of  literature  coming 
out  in  at  least  a  dozen  lan- 
guages. Due  to  the  tight  money 
situation,  we  recommend  that 
a  donor  be  found  to  endow  a 
chair,  of  professional  status,  for 
a   Semitics  bibliographer. 

Physical  Deficiencies 

The  third  area  of  concern  is 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  Li- 
brary, with  which  great  dis- 
satisfaction was  expressed  in 
the  student  poll  (see  appendix). 
Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  solv- 
ing these  problems  is  prohibi- 
tive, as  they  are  due  to  the  poor 
architectural  design  of  Gold- 
farb Library.  The  lighting  is 
simply  inadequate.  The  exces- 
sive heat  on  the  mezzanine  is 
caused  by  the  recessed  nature 
of  the  floor.  Aesthetically  pleas- 
ing though  the  balcony  effect 
may  be,  it  cannot  prevent  heat 
from  rising:  Hence  the  equa- 
torial climate  of  the  mezzanine. 

Noise,  too,  although  it  could 
be  quieted  by  carpeting  (too 
expensive  to  justify,  consider- 
ing the  Library's  money  short- 
age), is  a  fault  of  the  corridor 
nature  of  the  reading  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  and  the  study 
desks  (euphemistically  called 
carrels)  on  the  mezzanine. 
These  .should  have  been  lo- 
cated well  away  from  main 
passageways.  Of  course,  the 
noise  problem  would  partially 
alleviated  if  students  would 
carry  on  their  conversations  in 
the  talking  rooms  instead  of  in 
the  study  areas. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration must  be   willing  to  de- 
vote large  amounts  of  addition- 
al funds  to  Goldfarb  Library  if 
it   Is   adequately    to   serve   the 
University's     twenty     doctoral 
programs    in    addition    to    the 
undergraduate,  professional, 
and  master-degree  programs.  A 
great  deal  of  progress  remains 
to  be  made  within  the  scope  uf 
the     library's     present     budget 
and     facilities.     We    offer    our 
support    to   the   new    librarian, 
when  he  is  appointed,  in  effect- 
ing such  improvements. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Jackie  Hyman 
Gerald  Schwertfeger 
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SHERRY'S 
JEWELERS 


446  MOODY  ST. 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 


1            Store  Hours: 

1      9:30  ro  5:30  P.M. 

1                   doily 

1          Wed.  ond  Fri. 

1      9:30  to  9:30  P.M. 

Wedding  Bands 

Men's  Rings 

Ladies'  Rings 

Charms 

Earrings 

Bracelets 

Pendants 

Ciifl  Links 

7  ie-1  aeks 

Cultured  Pearls 
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CHARMS 
Sterling,  Gold 
or  Gold-Filled 

Va    PRICE 
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WALLETS 

Reg.  Now 

$5.00        $2.44 

TRAVEL 

ALARM 

CLOCKS 
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Guo/onteed 

Reg.  Now 

$9.95        $4.99 


ON  EVERYTHING 
IN  THE  STORE 

USE  OUR  LAY-AWAY  PLAN  UNTIL  CHRISTMAS 
CHRISTMAS  IS  ONLY    8  WEEKS  AWAY 


This  Sole  is  our  woy  of  soying  "Thank  You"  for 
your  yeors  of  loyolty  ond  potronoge  We  want  you 
to  take  odvontoge  of  these  low,  low  prices  that  hop- 
pens  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

*  Mony  Items  Reduced  Up  to  50% 
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Coodriih  On  the  Move 


By  RICHARD  SACKS  speeding  up  production  to  get   would  have  been  in  a  position 
Last    summer    I    found    out  the  maximum  number  of  shoes   to  fiffht  the  company's  moving 
from  some  of  my  fellow  New-  »t  thinks  it  can  sell  at  the  low-   plans.  As  it  was,  the  Watertown 
ton  city   workers  that  the  big  est   possible    cost    to    the   com-   Goodrich  workers  were   in  an 
BF   Croodrich   plant  in   Water-  pany.  Production  at  the  Good-  extremely    bad  position   to   do 
town    was    going    to    be    shut  rich  plant  was  gradually  sped  something     (don't    think    the 
down.  Factories  shutting  down  up    over     the    years    and    the  company  didn't  take  that  into 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  workers  say    that   the    pace   is  account)  —  a  strike  confined  to 
and    some   people    don't    think  extremely   hard.   But   this   was  the     Watertown     plant     would 
about  it  too  much.  But  news  of  not  enough.  In  order  to  further   only  have  made  Goodrich  leave 
this    type    travels    fast    among  maximize  profits  it  became  ne-   sooner.  This  is  why  the  basic 
working   people   and   everyone  cessary    for    Goodrich    to    de-   self-interest  of  all   labor  is  to 
in    the   city    barn    was    talking  crease  production  costs  by  pay-  organize  unorganized  labor,  be- 
about  it.  Almost  everybody  was  ing  their  workers  less  per  hour,  cause  the  fate  of  working  peo- 
indignant  about  the  two-faced  Production  is  not  being  stopped   pie  in  any  place  is  the  concern 
and  cynical  way  that  Goodrich  just  because  the  plant  is  being  of  working  people  everywhere, 
announced    its   plans.    It  seems  closed;  it   is  only    being  trans-       But     what's     really     behind 
that  they  gave  the  workers  the  f erred — to  South  Carolina  and   this  plant  closing  is  something 
"choice"  of  accepting  a  cut  of  Puerto  Rico  where  the  labor  is   very  basic  to  the  organization 
S3t    per    hour    or    losing    their  cheaper.                                                of  American  society.  What  ac- 
jobs.    This    was    naturally    no  Many  corporations  have  tak-    tually  gives  Goodrich  the  rigni 
choice    at   all — people   have   to  en  advantage  of  the  wage  dif-   to  decide  the  fates  of  6.000  peo- 
support   their   families — and    it  ferential     between     north    and   pie  without   bothering   to  con- 
was  almost  unanimously  turned  south   to   threaten    the   jobs  of   suit  them?  How  is  it  that  Good- 
down,  northern    workers    because    of   rich  can  tell  that  many  people 
The    plant    is    located    on    a  higher  labor  cost.  The  closing   that    they    cannot    have    their 
very  large  piece  of  land  acro&>  of  the  Watertown  plant  ijs  actu-   jobs  any   longer,   that  they  no 
the  street  from  the  Watertown  ally  a  direct  threat  to  all  labor    longer  have  the  right  to  work, 
armory.  At  the  itme  the  com-  in  the  area  not  to  demand  "too   Some     of    these     people    have 
pany  announced  its  plans  last  much"   money  for   wages.  The   worked  for  Goodrich  more  than 
summer    the    plant    employed  old    cotton    mills    of     .Valtham   40   years.  A  !<>*   ^'.^'J®  P®°P.*® 
«,000  workers.  At  this  moment  and  Lawrence  are  good  exam-   at   the  plant   who   I   talked   to 

about     1300     people     still     work     .-=-=Tr-=-:r:=g:g^^::g:=?=  =  ■■■--  =  ■=  =  =g^=:?=:^  =  -  -     :  1  =-  ■     :  r  =  ^-;;g=:s::==;=:^ 

there.  All  the  remaining  work-  ^^    ^,,      i  r  ,1      m.  ^^  \^m%^^   ^,s^^    »»i 

ers  will  be  fired  by  Dec.  19.  "All  tllC  rofonUS  lh(tt  irCrC  BVCr  tVOfl  Ul 
This  is  a  very  large  plant  and  ^  f         0         •j^.         . 

When  it  finally  closes  it  means  ffi/e  cOUUlrX  Ciime  US  d  VeSlllt  Ot  miiUdUl 

a  lot  more  people  besides  the  *•••»'  '-'^  *»  / 

ones  already  fired  will  be  walk-  otwufrn-ldtf^ 

ing  the  streets  looking  for  jobs  ^« '  *'i5o  •    •    • 

in  the  area.  .^^^,^^ — ..^  ^ >  .^^^<r<: 

^J^  ^t^,.^^^*f  ffi?  \  }^^^^  niesof  how  the  threat  of' mov-  felt  that  Goodrich  could  do 
down  to  the  plant  to  talk  to  pies  01  now  me  *^^\*"  ^^  *  .  t^^frhina  it  wanted  with  the 
some   oeoDle   working   there     I    ing  »o"th  was  used  in  the  past   anything    it    waniea    ^mi    v 

r^I!    '^  ^rrr^nr'."  Jr°:    7erenUaTTs 'quite    s.mpfy    the   erty.  What  exactly  is  property ? 


>f 


that  the  Goodrich  workers  get    ^^p^ 
paid. 


Working  for  Goodrich  is  not  f.^^"''  .'^'^^'    "x^^^^^^^lln^d  «'  ^^e  Watertown  worke 

exactly    like    working    for    the  ^'^^f  „^«Xf  nhZJl:.^^7n  the  ""^^^^   ^^''^^^^^   J"«^    ^'^^ 

neighborhood  grocer.  BF  Good-  ^«"^„^S^  ^Lh  ^^^nlt      colon^a!  ^""^    ^^^   P^^"^-    ^^'^^^^ 

_:_u    •_   _    -r__T   ..    .     w.  colonies     and     sem-i  -  coioniai  _•  t,    ,.,«^i,«^c.    ^,.f:^r^,.r:w. 


mentioned   were    'high"    labor  ^""/uf^^"  ^^^^ 7s  Targe lyn^^  plant.    and    plants   in    general. 

costs  and  competition  from  do-  5>ouinern  laoor  is  ^'*^2*^'^  """  f    m^ans   the    buildings   where 

•mestic  and  foreign  companies,  umon  an^.  ""^^S^"^^/^^^^^"?^  L    goSL    are    produ^^^     the 

Taxes  were  also  mentioned  but  ««  the  ability  of  the  bosses,  to  tne    gooas    are    P^"         _j   ^^^ 

thi 
ee\ 
fei 
exemi 

f[^rd''The^"hrgh  'iai;i7^^sU''    ^^?,\-"^^-%:rfoTtgf  sfme    corpoTatron^get^^^^^^^^^ 

by    the    way    is     the    average    ^"^^i^^/vl^i^^  ^^u^^'     work^rl   P^^^^^  ^V  P^y^^g  workers  less 

salary     of      $130      per      week    work    ^^^^^  "^^^J^^^^^  money   than   the    value  of   the 

($5000    per    year    after    taxes)    Y^^*^^  "^^^I^^^"  ^?'^^^^;:!,f  ^^ht^!   goods  that  they   produce    (this 

face  the  threat  of  losing  their   ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

jobs    because    of    a/"";^^/   fit).   In  other   words   the   labor 
plant.    ALw.    {he    big    corpora-   ^^  ^^^^  watertown  workers  and 

them 

,  I  *      I       i^utfti,       t.t.i\,      ^tatii,.       -K\r,\f\f\M      Good- 

rich   is  a   giant  corporation.   It    '^^^^tlL  ^"h.rri^i'/ standard   ^'^^    vvorkers    nationwide    pro- 
is  one  of  the  100  largest  indus-    countries  ^^^^  J^'^J^f^"^^'^   duce    all    of   Goodrich's    assets 

trial  manufackiring  companies  Pf  /'""^"^J^  ^.mJffmt^^work  ^"^  P''*'^*^'  ^"*  ^"^^  «  h^"^^"* 
in  the  US.  Its  asset^  in  1968  to-  l^^^  P^,°P^^  ^1?IT.1^  vCL  ""^  "^^"'  ^^^  ^"1^"«  ^^''d  «^  ^^^ 
.taled  over  $1  billion.  Total  f^^  ^^  "^4^  ^L  u'  !!uj  corporation  and  the  large  stock- 
sales,  $1  billion  in  1967  in-  *"6  people  everywhere  ulti-  holders,  reap  the  wealth  of  that 
creased  to  $1.1  billion  in  1968.  lately  pay  for  working  people  ^^^^  gnd  have  control  over 
8,000  people  worked  for  Good-  somewhere  else  being  especial-  how  the  wealth  is  used.  It  turns 
rich  last  year.  The  men  who  l^  oppressed.  Racism  is  an  out  that  this  "sacred  right"  of 
irun  Goodrich  are  not  running  a  ideology  whose  P'^actice  keeps  private  property  means  deny- 
social      sbrvice       organization.    ^U  working  people  down.  ing  working  people  the  right  to 

Corporations  are  in  business  to  This  also  brings  out  another  a  decent  life  and  a  secure  fu- 
make  money  and  the  funda-  Point  — -  the  duty,  from  th%  ture  and  reenforcing  the  wealth 
mental  consideration  behind  Point  of  view  of  the  intersets  and  privileges  of  a  tiny  frac- 
*he  company's  move  is  its  prof-  ot  all  labor,  for  organized  la-  tion  of  the  population.  In  the 
its.  It's  not  because  people  bor  to  organize  the  unorgan-  final  analysis  it  is  the  board  of 
have  stopped  needing  the  shoes  '^^^  To  be  able  to  deal  with  a  Goodrich  that  needs  the  labor 
and  footwear  that  the  plant  huge  corporation  in  any  kind  of  vvori^ers  to  produce  profits 
Droduces  that  Goodrich  i«  of  dispute  it  is  absolutely  nee-  lor  it,  but  the  workers  could 
paSr  up  Also  Ts  not  a  essary  to  have  at  least  all  the  produce  splendidly  without  the 
case  0I  Ze  company  losing  labor  employed  by  the  com-  ^^^^^^^ip  of  the  factory  by 
money.  The  workeJ^  I  spoke  to  Pany  o^ga^'^^^^  into  .the  same  ^^^^^^^P^^y-  ^^,  ^  ^ 
said  the  plant  had  been  in  the  union^  This  is  the  basic  concept  ^^  ^ «^  of  he  people  I  spoke 
black  for  as  far  hark  as  thf-v  of  industrial  unionism  —  see-  10  seenied  to  think,  "even  if 
could  rememter  ^    i^g  the  necessity  of  organizing    we  don  t  like  what  Goodrich  is 

couia  rememoer.  ^^  ^^  industry  wide  basis.  Big   doing  there's  nothing  much  we 

But  no  matter  how  large  a  corporations  like  Goodrich  can  do."  Well,  of  course  just 
corporation  may  be  it  cannot  have  tremendous  resources  talking  about  a  problem  never 
eliminate  competition  at  home  (financial  and  otherwise)  and  solved  it.  But  working  people 
and  from  abroad.  So  in  order  if  they  have  the  ability  to  shift  have  a  lot  of  power  if  thev  use 
to  stay  in  business  it  must  al-  around  production  to  unorgan-  "  correctly.  Goodrich  would 
ways  strive  to  maximize  its  ized  plants  during  a  strike  they  "o*  be  able  to  produce  for  one 
profits— to  get  the  maximum  can  hold  out  much  longer.  Take  "i»n"te  if  the  workers  refused 
rate  of  .return  on  it^  invested  the  current  GE  strike.  Unor-  *o  work.  If  the  company's 
capital.  The  way  it  does  this  is  ganized  GE  plants  in  the  South  Plants  were  hit  by  a  nation- 
by  reducing  labor  cost  per  are  hampering  the  etTorts  of  the  ^JJ^e  sympathy  strike  for  the 
product  on  unit  as  much  as  striking  unions.  If  the  Rubber  Y?*^'*'®^n  workers  they  might 
possible.  Jn  the  case  of  the  workers  union  had  organized  Jyink  twice  about  moving. 
Goodrich     plant     this     means    Goodrich's  southern  plants  they    *-'"ity    and    solidarity    are    the 

only  weapons  working  people 
have,  but  they  are  very  power- 
ful weapons.  The  fate  of  work-, 
ing  people  in  any  place  is  the 
concern  of  working  people  ev- 
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ery where.  If  9,000  workers  are 
thrown  out  of  a  Watertown 
plant  then  6.000  people  are  go- 
ing to  be  looking  for  jobs  in 
the  area.  That  only  makes  it 
tougher  on  other  people  look- 
ing for  jobs  (and  who  can  tell 
when  he'll  have  to).  It  also  has 
the  effect  of  keeping  wages 
down,  t>ecause  people  hungry 
for  jobs  might  work  for  less 
than  someone  already  holding 
a  job. 

Also  the  government  hasn't 
exactly  been  neutral  in  all  of 
this.  First  of  all  there  was 
Volpe's  offer  not  to  tax  Good- 
rich. I  haven't  heard  the  state 
make  any  offers  to  the  unem- 
ployed workers.  I  was  told  by 
some  people  that  the  federal 
government  was  subsidizing 
Goodrich's  moving  plans.  The 
workers  said  as  far  as  they 
knew  the  government  wasn't 
planning  to  subsidize  them.  So 
not  only  is  Goodrich  moving 
away  to  increase  its  profits,  the 
government  is  planning  to  in- 
sure that  its  plans  are  success- 
ful, using  the  people's  tax  mon- 
ey to  pay  them  otT.  Companies 
like  Goodrich  also  profit  di- 
rectly from  the  government's 
aggressive  and  imperialist  poli- 
cies abroad.  If  it  weren't  for 
the  prsence  of  American  occu- 
pation troops  in  our  semi-colo- 
nies like  South  Korea,  Thai- 
land, South  Vietnam,  Taiwan 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  our  bases 
all  over  the  world  the  profits 
of  big  corporations  like  Good- 
rich would  be  far  from  secure. 
But  the  corporations  do  not  pay 
for  this  occupation  apparatus. 
The  people  pay  —  with  their 
hard  earned  money  and  the 
lives  of  their  sons  —  to  defend 
interests  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  own  interests, 
even  more,  which  are  directly 
against  their  interests.  While  I 
was  talking  to  one  woman  two 
big  cops  came  over,  asked  me 
why  I  was  ''bothering*'  her  and 
asking  so  many  questions.  Well, 
they  asked  ME  questions  for 
five  minutes  and  then  left  — 
apparently  people  still  have  the 
right  to  talk  with  other  people 
on  the  street.  But  the  cops 
knew  they  were  working  for; 
they  were  afraid  I  was  "agitat- 
ing." (I  was). 

There  are  several  lessons 
this  article  is  trying  to  bring 
out.  First,  that  working  people 
have  the  right-and  ability-to 
defend  themselves  against  at- 
tacks on  them  by  their  em- 
ployers and  by  the  government 
which  backs  their  employer  up. 
If  working  people  don't  defend 
themselves,  no  one  else  will. 
But  they  can  only  do  this  if 
they  organize  and  observe  com- 
plete labor  solidarity  at  all 
times.  All  the  reforms  that  were 
ever  won  In  this  country  came 
as  the  result  of  militant  strug- 
gle,  in  the  form  of  strikes, 
demonstration  etc.,  not  by  wait- 
ing patiently  for  the  govern- 
ment or  sympathetic  officials  to 
intervene  on  their  behalf.  The 
second  point  is  that  the  interest 
of  working  people  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  big  corporations 
and  the  government  which 
works  for  them  are  not  the 
same.  In  fact,  they  are  entirely 
different.  As  long  as  working 
people  depend  on  the  govern- 
ment to  solve  their  problems 
and  so  allow  the  big  corpora- 
tion and  their  hirelings  to  run 
society  as  they  please,  they  will 
never  get  anywhere.  As  long  as 
we  accept  the  legitimacy  of  the 
values  (like  private  property), 
ideology  (like  racism,  anti- 
Communism)  and  leadership  of 
the  class  of  rich  bankers,  fac- 
tory owners,  enterpreneurs  and 
generals  that  rules  society  we'll 
never  have  the  power  to  solve 
the  problems  we  face.  The 
Goodrich  plant  is  only  one  ex- 
ample. Labor  solidarity  and  in- 
dependence is  the  first  step. 


BIAFRA 

Rmlly  for  Biafra  at  Har- 
¥ard  to  be  held  at  Sanders 
Theater,  Quincy  and  Cam- 
bridge  Streets  at  7  p.m.  on 
Dec.  14th,  is  a  multi-media 
prospectus  which  will  con- 
sist  of  art,  music  and  en- 
lightenment. 

African  theater  and  folk 
music  will  be  provided  by 
the  Caravan  Theater  and  by 
Rocky  BIrigwa,  a  singing 
star  from  Uganda.  Raa 
Blake,  jazz  pianist  and  com- 
poser, will  complete  an  eve- 
ning of  international  appeal. 

**Hope  and  Horror"  will 
be  the  theme  of  experts  on 
Biafra:  Mr.  Richard  A. 
Steckel,  Director,  Interna- 
tional Programs,  UUSC,  will 
show  and  narrate  a  movie 
he  shot  while  in  Biafra  re- 
cently; followed  by  a  brief 
panel  discussion  by  the  fol- 
lowing; Dr.  Peter  D.  Mc- 
Clelland, assistant  professor. 
Department  of  Economics* 
Harvard  University;  Miss 
Claire  Moise,  Radcliffe  stu- 
dent and  volunteer  worker 
in  Biafra;  and  Dr.  Michael 
K.  Rees,  founder  of  '*Opera- 
tion  Medicorps." 

'^Operation  Medicorps- 
UUSC,"  a  group  of  Boston 
volunteers  working  for  Bi- 
afran  Relief  will  present  this 
Rally  in  a  joint  endeavor 
with  a  group  at  Harvard 
working  for  Biafra  led  by 
Professor  Peter  D.  Mc- 
Clelland. All  proceeds  will 
go  for  Biafran  Relief. 

The  public  is  cordially  in* 
vited  to  attend  the  Rally  for 
Biafra  at  Harvard  to  par- 
take in  an  evening  of  inter- 
national entertainment  and 
informative  discussion,  ques- 
tioning and  answers  on  Bi- 
afra/Nigeria. 
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Environment 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

uate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dies. Futterman  believes  that 
the  University  "must  stop 
teaching  science  as  just  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  course  .  .  .  . 
(it  must)  start  teaching  in 
a  practical  way.  for  survival." 
He  would  like  to  see  an  en- 
vironmental science  course 
fulfilling  general  education  re- 
quirements. 

An  experimental  (non-gen- 
ed)  Environmental  Science 
course  is  currently  taught 
jointly  by  four  professors: 
Daniel  Cohen  and  Christoph 
Hohenemser,  physics;  Eidgar 
Zwilling,  biology;  and  Thom- 
as Hollocher,  biochemistry. 
Hollocher  told  The  Justice  that 
last  year  the  four  professors 
"just  decided  it  was  absurd 
that  the  curriculum  had  no 
course  that  (devoted)  itself 
to  this  extremely  important 
twentieth  century   reality." 

In  forming  the  course,  the 
4)rofessors  interviewed  appli- 
cants. "At  the  outset  we  told 
students  that  nobody's  really 
qualified  to  give  this  course 
at  Brandeis."  Professor  Hollo- 
cher added,  "That  (no  one 
being  qualified  to  teach) 
shouldn't  worry  anybody;  this 
course  has   to   be  given." 

Since  no  discipline  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  ecology,  the 
inter-disciplinary  approach 
had  to  be  utilized.  Thus  the 
course  is  taught  by  four  pro- 
fessors from  three  different 
science  departments.  Outside 
experts  have  also  added  per- 
spective. "Volunteer  assistance 
lias  crawled  out  of  the  wood- 
work,"     said      Hollocher. 

To  be  sure,  the  inter-disci- 
plinary approach  has  its  lim- 
its. "The  faculty  don't  get 
any  gold  stars  for  this  kind  of 
thing."  said  Hollocher,  mean- 
ing that  a  faculty  member 
owes  allegiance  to  his  depart- 
ment rather  than  to  an  inter- 
disciplinary course;  getting 
other  professors  to  teach  this 
course  would   be  difficult. 

Furthermore,  the  course 
lacks  adequate  representation 
of  certain  disciplines,  especial- 
ly politics.  "Our  competence 
goes  to  zero  there,"  he  said. 

To  compensate  for  these 
knowledge  deficits,  the  course 
has  been  loosely  structured; 
an  informal  give  and  take  be- 
tween professors  and  students 
obscures  official  roles.  "Each 
one  of  us  is  in  the  ancient 
Greek  sense  a  teacher  and  • 
scholar." 


In  the  Mood 


Top-Notch 


Rick  Horowitz 


Rifkind  Speaks  on  Ethics      Summer  EPC 


The  American  is  a  competitive  beast.  It  is  not  enough  for 
him  to  do  something,  or  even  to  do  it  "well";  he  must  find  out 
whether  anybody  else  in  the  country  could  possibly  have  done 
it  more  "well." 

In  certain  areas — automobiles,  records,  religion,  etc. — the 
ranking  is  fairly  simple.  The  competitors  appeal  to  just  one  set 
of  the  judges,  the  market.  A  quick  examination  of  who  gets 
the  money  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  hierachy  of  performance. 
It's  not  gentle,  but  it's  efficient. 

In  sports,  things  are  somewhat  different,  but  in  most  cases, 
equally  efficient.  Athletic  teams  which  play  equivalent  sched- 
ules see  who  has  beaten  whom  more  often,  and  that's  that.  If 
some  extra  money  is  needed,  or  interest  (which  is  to  say  money) 
a  playoff  is  instituted,  and  the  front-runners  have  a  go  at  it 
head-to-head.  The  teams  play  one  another,  and  the  winner  is 
adjudged  the  best.  Simple,  yes? 

It's  not  always  that  simple.  In  college  football,  for  instance, 
414  teams  play  nine-or  ten-game  schedules  which  of  course, 
are  difficult  to  measure  in  relative  difficulty.  But  the  people 
cry  out  for  "number  one"!  To  that  end  do  the  various  college 
Sports  Information  Directors  owe  their  salaries.  They  are  public 
relations  men  for  their  school,  and  there  are  many  ears  that 
can  be  caught.  The  A.P.  and  U.P.I,  polls,  based  on  votes  by 
football  writers  and  football  coaches,  are  the  best  known  of 
the  lot,  but  four  or  five  other  presumably  informed  groups  do 
likewise. 

Then  there's  the  President.  He  is,  by  all  reports,  a  sports 
fan,  and  has  spent  numerous  Saturday  afternoons  (November 
15  springs  most  easily  to  mind)  tucked  away  in  the  White 
House,  engrossed  in  football  games.  Upset  no  doubt  by  various 
commentators  and  self-styled  experts  attempting  to  provide 
instant  analyses  and  criticism  of  the  plays  called,  the  President 
decided  last  week  to  lend  a  hand 

Specifically,  the  President 
announced  that  he  would  at- 
tend last  Saturday's  Texas-Ar- 
kansas game  and  award  the 
"Winner  a  plaque  designating  it 
the  nation's  number  one  team. 
Apart  from  occasional  com- 
ments questioning  the  Presi- 
dent's business  making  such 
decisions  in  the  first  place,  the 
good  burghers  of  Penn  State 
began  to  raise  a  fuss.  Penn 
State  has  finished  its  second 
consecutive  perfect  season, 
and  is  undefeated  in  its  last  29 
games. 

In  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  then, 
the  President  looked  on  as  Ar- 
kansas took  a  14-0  lead  before 
going  under,  15-14.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  at  halftime  was 
heard  saying  something  about  the  team  having  the  most  points 
after  four  quarters  most  likely  winning,  entered  the  Texas 
lockerroom. 

He  shook  hands  with  Texas  Coach  Barrel  Royal  and  saying, 
"I  just  want  to  say  this,"  went  on  to  say  that  Texas,  by  not  "los- 
ing its  cool"  when  down  14-0,  had  proven  its  right  to  be  num- 
ber one.  AVhy  was  the  number  one  team  down  14-0  to  begin 
with?     And  Penn  State? 

The  President  admitted  that  he  might  have  been  somewhat 
abrupt  in  his  statements,  but  had  decided  to  award  Penn  State 
a  plaque  in  honor  of  the  nation's  longest  winning  streak. 

"I  think  that's  fair,"  said  Nixon  to  Royal,  "don't  you?" 
•      "I  think  that's  fair,"  said  Royal  to  Nixon.  And  they  both 
smiled.  And  Pennsylvania  has  32  electoral  votes. 


By  JOHN  R£ID 

Simon  H.  Rifkind,  a  New 
York  attorney  and  former 
U.  S.  District  Judge,  delivered 
the  fifteenth  annual  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  Memorial  Lecture 
here  Wednesday  night. 

Speaking  on  "Law  and  Mor- 
als in  a  Democracy",  Judge  Rif- 
kind called  for  a  vast  increase 
in  the  study  of  ethics  in  the 
university  today.  Describing 
them  as  "deserts"  of  moral  and 
ethical  scholarly  activity,  he 
stressed  that  it  is  time  for  Man 
to  jeach  for  the  heights  of  mor- 
al absolutes  in  much  the  same 
way  that  he  has  studied  physi- 
cal absolutes. 

Society  is  particularly  in 
need  of  a  new  code  of  ethics 
today  because  of  the  complete 
breakdown  of  religion  as  a 
codified  law  of  moral  behavior, 
he  said.  Rifkind  emphasized 
that  it  is  this  breakdown  which 
leads  to  improvisation  and  ac- 


quiescence by  men  of  good  will 
on  crucial  issues  of  our  day. 
These  men  are  left  to  do  their 
beet  to  satisfy  everyone,  with 
little  regard  for  ethical  prin- 
cipleflL 

In  developing  this  theme. 
Judge  Rifkind  refuted  the  be- 
lief that  the  majority  of  people 
will  ailfways  make  the  correct 
moral  judigment.  Citing  the  rise 

of  Hitler,  the  Crusades,  and 
slavery  as  a  few  examples,  he 
stressed  that  democracy  with- 
out moral  scrutiny  can  only 
lead  to  disaster;  when  leaders 
in  a  democracy  become  simply 
followers  of  public  opinion, 
that  state  is  decadent. 

Judge  Rifkind  addressed 
himself  to  a  crucial  problem  of 
our  times.  He  offered  little  sol- 
ace, however,  to  anyone  con- 
fused over  morals  today.  He 
exhorted  them,  rather  than  to 
refrain  from  protest  and  dis- 
sent, to  do  the  be«t  that  they 
can  in  making  their  own  moral 
judgments.  With  this  reply.  Me 
offered  almost  apologetically, 
"We  are,  indeed,  pathetically 
in  need  of  wisdom." 


Stu€leni  Eieciians 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Ed  Weltman,  and  Larry  Green- 
blatt. 

Educational  Policy  Commit- 
tee (Four  Positions):  Alice 
Bendix,  Alice  Holtz,  Art  Le- 
vine,  John  Weingart,  David 
Silberman,  Stan  Wallerstein, 
Joel  Schwartz,  Polly  Haas, 
Bob  Crowe,  Richard  Ropley, 
Bob     Levin,    Elliott     Landone, 


Mike  Levine,  Ed  Weltman, 
Bob  Greene,  Linda  Harmon, 
David  Krohn  and  Carol  Noy- 
mer. 

Board  of  Trustees  (two  rep- 
resentatives): Neil  Rosenfield, 
Ken  Sackman,  Jordan  Tan- 
nenbaum,  Lois  Kramer,  Jim 
Landfield,  Art  Levine,  John 
Weingart,  Jon  Quint,  Merlin 
Price,  Phil  Rubin,  and  Allen 
Alter. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

1.  Students  may  choose 
either  the  traditional  letter 
grade  system  or  a  "credit- no 
credit"  system.  Written  evalu- 
ations and  a  system  of  ratings 
according  to  specific  criteria 
would  be  optionally  offered  to 
students  for  their  own  use. 

2.  All  students  would  be 
graded  on  a  "credit-no  credit 
system."  There  would  be  a 
third  category  of  "distinction" 
which  would  be  given  to  those 
students  meeting  specific  re- 
quirements involving  extra 
work  set  by  the  instructor. 
Written  evaluations  and  a 
system  of  ratings  according  to 
specific  criteria  would  be  re- 
quired and  would  become  part 
of  a  student's  permanent  record. 

Relevance 

The  Committee  rejected  the 
proposal  for  a  "College  of  Rel- 
evance" as  unnc<.essary  and 
damaging  as  a  separate  entity. 
The  study  group  did  recom- 
mend an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  tutorial  programs 
offered  at  Brandeis. 

Foreign  language 
Requirement 

The  Committee  criticized  the 
current  requirement,  but  fell 
short  of  requesting  its  aboli- 
tion. It  proposed  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  languages 
offered  and  the  development  of 
a  special  two-year  language 
sequence.  The  aim  would  be 
to  encourage  students  to  begin 
a  new  language  in  college, 
rather  than  continue  with  a 
language  in  which  they  fared 
poorly  in  high  school. 

In  other  areas,  the  report 
urges  that  pilot  educational 
programs  be  developed,  and 
that  students  be  permitted  to 
complete  the  B.  A.  degree  in 
three,  four  or  five  years. 


NO  LADY  WOULD 
EVER  ASK  FOR  TWO! 


Basketball 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 

try  by  Clark  after  a  missed 
shot  from  the  right  corner  with 
4  seconds  remaining.  Mike 
Shea  had  made  two  clutch  foul 
shots  with  28  seconds  remain- 
ing to  give  the  Judges  their 
last  lead. 

The  Judges  held  a  69-62  ad- 
vantage with  3:48  to  go  after 
a  3  point  play  by  Kenny  Still. 
An  attempted  freeze   failed  as 


Clark      stole      the      ball      and 
chipped   away. 

The  first  half  was  about  ov- 
en with  each  side  holding 
small  leads.  Clark  led  37-35, 
as  the  Judges  missed  several 
1-  and   I's   late  in   the   half. 

All  five  starters  hit  double 
figures  for  Clark  in  a  true 
team  effort.  Center  Jeff  Barr 
led  the  Cougars  with  15 
points. 


Black  Athletes 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 

reers,  it  would  be  advantageous  deadly    -^-u..    It    cannot ^^be 

to    check    out    the    Appendix,  viewea  ^a^s  ^a^^p.^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^ 

Compare  the  many  achieve-  justification.  Such  a  book  is  not 
ment^  of  the  Black  man's  role,  one  "telling  of  the  Man"  and 
politically  and  economically  in  how  he  (the  author)  is  gonna 
the  power  structure  of  the  do  this  thing  to  achieve  libera- 
sports  world.  For  example  tion.  Brother  Edwards  book  is 
there  are  no  Black  club  owners  an  informational  outlet  of 
in  either  basketball  or  football,  struggle  that  took.Pl^;^^,.^- 
There  are  no  Black  head  coach-  tween  the  years  1967  and  1968. 
es  currently  serving  on  the  His  book  portrays  another  do- 
ll SOlvm  Die  team  )  main,  another  world  by  which 
Brother  Edward.s'  message  a  struggle,  a  Black  struggle  has 
for    all    intended    purposes— is  been  fomented. 


Big  Stiff 

^  (Continued  from  Page  12) 

as  down  as  the  locker  room.  is,  «♦  «  A,e4 

It  is  very  easy  for  a  fan  at  a  game,  particularly  at  a  first 
game  to  shrug  off  defeat  by  a  simple  movement  of  his  shoulders^ 
BuT to  an  actual  participant,  tragic  losses  such  ««  th^^e  «"?,y^^ 
by  the  Judges  this  week  can  never  be  dismissed  as  Just 
a  game". 


IT'S  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER  BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH  FRIES. 

BRING  THE   FAMILY  — 
HAVE  A  BALLI 


FREE   FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


OHer  good  only  with  this  coupon  at 

BURGER   KING 

Offer  Expires  Jon.  13.  1969.    Void  Where  Prohibited 


HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 
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Judges  Master  Bates  106-83; 
Downed  Twice  in  Last  Seconds 


A  Dream  Deferred 


The  Judges  rebounded  from 
two  tough  Iast-sPT>nd  home 
dcfeiats  by  Clark  and  Trinity 
to  slaughter  Bates  106-83  Sat- 
urday night  on  the  road. 

Supergame 

In  what  was  obviously  their 
finest  effort  of  the  season,  the 
hoopsters  dominated  Bates 
throughout  despite  the  Bob- 
cats' home  court  advantage. 
Bates  never  led  as  the  Judges 
exploded  from  the  opening 
whistle.  Excellent  outside 
shooting  by  Tom  August  spark- 
ed the  team  to  an  early  18-9 
advantage. 

Gunning  by  Guard  Donnie 
Fishman  added  to  good  offen- 
sive rebounding  by  Bob  Nayer 
and  Mike  Shea  enabled  Bran- 
deis  to  take  a  29-19  lead  mid- 
way in  the  first  half.  Bates 
made  its  first  rally  of  the  game 
to  narrow  the  gap  to  29-27  a5 
Guard  Bill  Doyle  and  Center 
Kim  Colby  scored  from  the 
outside.  The  Bobcats  were  un- 
able to  drive  the  stiffened 
Judges  zone  but  their  long 
shots  temporarily  kept  them 
close. 

After  having  a  cold  spell 
midway   in   the   first   half,   the 


By  WARREN   SOIFFER 

Judges  resumed  their  hot 
shooting  with  a  18-4  burst  that 
brought  them  to  a  47-31  lead. 
The  half  ended  with  Brandeis 
or  top  by  a  48-35  margin. 

Bates  came  out  in  a  full 
court  press  in  the  second  half 
and  this  upset  the  Brandeis 
game.  The  gap  closed  to  49-41 
but  then  the  Judges  got  close 
to  breaking  the  game  open 
with  a  15-0  rally.  Not  dead 
yet,  Bates  score  deight  straight 
points.  Dan  Bertelsen,  the  Bob- 
cats leading  scorer  with  26 
points,  led  the  rally  with  some 
good  inside  moves  and  later 
tried  valiantly  to  keep  them 
in  the  game. 

With  the  fast  break  work- 
ing, and  the  defense  stealing 
the  ball  a  la  the  NY  Knicks, 
the  Judges  broke  the  game  op- 
en in  the  middle  of  the  second 
half.  Tom  August,  with  his 
patented  corner  shot  added  to 
some  layups  off  the  fast  break, 
scored  29  points  in  only  30 
minutes  of  action.  With  Au- 
gust shooting  14  for  21,  the 
Judges  shot  51%  from  the 
field.  Bob  Nayer,  Mike  Shea, 
Mark  Matthews,  and  Donnie 
Fishman    also    scored    in    dou- 
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Big  Stiffs  Notes 


Just  A  Game 


Warren  Soiffer 


The  basketball  season  began  with  two  losses  that  can  best 
be  described  as  excruciating.  The  demoralized  state  of  the 
Judges  after  Thursday  night's  Trinity  game  made  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Bates  the  more  remarkable. 

Pride 

Fundamentally,  the  reason  the  team  played  so  well  Satur- 
day night  was  that  a  varsity  athlete  has  extraordinary  pride. 
Coach  K.  C.  Jones,  first  with  the  University  of  San  Francisco 
and  later  with  the  Celtics,  played  with  teams  that  were  simply 
the  best. 

When  you  play  ball  well,  you  develop  a  certain  pride  in 
your  abilities.  The  pride  of  the  team  was  wounded  and  they  had 
something  to  prove  at  Bates.  Tom  August  had  been  mediocre 
against  Clark,  but  returned  to  his  familiar  corner  for  14  points 
against  Trinity.  He  more  than  doubled  this  total  against  Bates. 
Tommy  has  achieved  the  deserved  reputation  of  being  the  best 
shooter  in  the  school.  At  Bates,  he  lived  up  to  it.  Pride. 

For  the  people  in  the  stands,  the  backbenchers  and  the 
snack  bar  coaches,  it  is  easier 
to  shrug  off  the  defeat,  appear 
disappointed,  curse  or  say  "DLs 
is  what  I  woulda  done."  Of 
course  an  argument  can  be 
made  that  they  shouldn't  have 
frozen  the  ball  against  Clark 
and  that  they  should  have  come 
out  of  the  zone  against  Trinity. 
But  basketball  is  not  like  phi- 
losophy with  complex  argu- 
ments and  footnotes.  Second- 
guessing  is  one  of  the  easiest 
professions  in  the  world  and 
the  bleachers  literally  are 
stocked  with  the  elite  of  the 
field. 

Our  cheerleaders  are  decked 
out  in  classy  new  outfits  and  f^. 
they  attempted  to  get  a  normal 
(read  proper)  reaction  from 
the  cynical  crowd.  The  boister- 
ous fans  mock  the  girls  by  re- 
sponding to  "Gimme  an  E" 
with  "I"    etc 

To    those    who    sU    in    the  Tom  August,  co-captain 

stands,  it  is  possible  to  say  "they  won"  or  "they  lost"  rather 
than  "we  won"  or  "we  lost".  Many  don't,  however,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  the  snack  bar  was  depressed  too.  But  not  nearly 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


ble  figures  in  a  superb  offen- 
sive effort.  Nayer  added  18 
rebounds. 

A  secure  90-58  lead  with 
5:44  remaining  enabled  Coach 
K.  C.  Jones  to  empty  the 
bench.  The  entire  team  played 
and  scored  in  the  satisfying 
rout. 

Trinity  Downs  Judges 

A  turn  around  jumper  by 
center  Joseph  Pantalone  gave 
Trinity  an  83-81  victory  over 
the  Judges  Thursday  night  at 
Shapiro   Gym. 

Brandeis  held  the  lead  for 
most  of  the  second  half  but 
Trinity  caught  us  at  the  very 
end.  However,  the  Judges 
couldn't  extend  their  lead  to 
more  than  five  points. 

Two  foul  shots  and  a  basket 
by  Mike  Shea  gave  the  Judges 
leads  of  79-76  and  81-79  in  the 
closing  minutes.  Trinity  tied 
the  game  at  81  and  then  froze 
the  ball  for  the  last  minute. 

Guard  Howard  Greenblatt 
crippled  the  Brandeis  zone 
with  excellent  shooting  from 
the  foul  line  area.  He  tallied 
29  points,  as  did  Pantalone. 
Pantalone  also  scored  from  the 
outside,  an  achievement  for  a 
big  man.  Quick  passes  by 
Trinity  that  freed  their  good 
outside  shooters  for  an  instant 
were  instrumental  in  the  vic- 
tory. 

The  Judges  held  a  tenuous 
47-44  lead  at  halftime  but 
never  broke  the  game  open 
despite  several  opportunities. 
Bob  Nayer  played  a  strong 
first  half  and  finished  with  23 
points  and  18  rebounds.  The 
backcourt  improved  its  per- 
formance with  some  good  out- 
side shooting. 

Clark  Wins  Squeaker 

Paul  Granger's  lay-up  with 
only  one  second  on  the  clock 
gave  Clark  a  72-71  victory  ov- 
er  the   Judges   Tuesday   night. 

His    basket    was    the    second 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Review  of:  THE  REVOLT  OF 
THE  BLACK  ATHLETE  by 
Harry  Edwards.  The  Free  Press. 
$5.95. 

"What   happens  to   a  dream 
deferred? 

Does  it  dry  up  like  a  raisin  in 
the  sun 

Or  fester  like  a  sore  and  then 
run 

Maybe  it  just  says  like  a  heavy 
load 

Or  does  it  just  explode?'* 

Excerpts  taken  from  the 
poem,   Lenox  Ave.    Mural,    by 
Langstxtn  Hughes. 

Everybody  likes  to  dream. 
So  does  every  American  have 
a  dream  which  compromises 
his  "making-it"  successfully  in 
the  world,  of  his  attainment  of 
wealth  and  thereupon,  his  living 
happily  afterwards  in  a  state 
of  tranquility  and  luxury.  The 
irony  of  such  a  dream;  espe- 
cially the  notorious  American 
dream,  is  that  it  was  intended 
for  some  people  while  others 
had  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  a 
dream  coming  true.  Still,  others 
(the  other  Americans?)  have 
cried  out  for  their  chance  to  be 
a  part  of  such  a  dream,  while 
to  the  contrary,  their  dream 
was  for  all  intended  and  unin- 
tended purposes — an  American 
nightmare.  But  what  happens 
truly  to  a  Dream  Deferred? 
Does  it  just  sag  like  a  heavy 
load,  or  does  it  explode? 

The  Revolt  of  a  Black  Ath- 
lete written  by  Harry  Edwards 
tells  precisely  of  a  dream  de- 
ferred for  most  Black  athletes. 
Brother  Edwards  makes  it 
known  that  the  Black  athlete 
has  always  been  a  second  class 
citizen  in  the  playing  fields  as 
well  as  in  the  society  in  which 
he  resides.  He  criticizes  at 
heart  the  power  structure  of 
the  Sports  Arena  for  exploiting 
the  Black  athlete  and  their  us- 
ing him,  politically  to  win 
games  in  the  Olympics, 

Brother  Edwards  does  not 
stop  here  however.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  book  he  compares 
the  particular  life  style  process 
of  the  Black  athlete  to  his  coun- 
terpart— the  white  athlete  to 
show  how  hard  it  is  for  the 
Black  athlete  to  aspire  educa- 
tionally while  knowing  he  is 
in  college  only  to  be  used  as  a 
tool.  Being  specific,  he  brings 
to  light  the  peculiar  fashion  in 
which  Black  athletes  are  re- 
cruited by  white  colleges.  He 
tells  of  their  arrival  at  a  white 
school  and  how,  when  they  do 
get  there,  the  Black  athlete  is 
confronted  with  an  avalanche 
of  attitudes:  white  racism, 
white  paternalism,  et.  al.  The 
Black  athlete  at  a  white  col- 
lege has  only  certain  specific 
and  limited  functions.  Brother 
Ekiwards  points  this  out  mark- 
edly by  stating  that  the  black 
athlete  cannot  join  various  fra- 
ternities, cannot  venture  into 
certain  places  where  his  white 


even  on  the  college  level. 
Brother  Edwards  distinguishes 
this  by  pointing  out  how  most 
Black  athletes  are  forced  to 
take  "jive  courses"  in  various 
colleges.  Even  when  they  ask 
to  take  a  course  in  some  field 
of  intellectual  inquiry  they  are 
warned  or  reproached  by  their 
coach.  He  tells  that  they  are  in 
college  to  play,  not  to  learn. 

Yet,  since  the  inception  of 
Black  Consciousness,  there  has 
been  an  upsurge  of  dignity  and 
pride  instilled  in  the  Black  ath- 
letes. Brother  Edwards  tells  of 
this  in  his  book.  He  tells  of  the 
Olympic  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  the 
chairman,  and  how  they  fought 
the  power  structure  of  the 
Sports  world.  He  tells  of  the 
many  Black  heroes  who  stood 
alongside  him  at  the  pinnacle 
of  the  confrontation  with  the 
sports  power  structure.  Among 
them  were  such  Black  sports 
heroes  as  Lew  Alcindor,  Tom- 
mie  Smith.  John  Carlos,  Lee 
Evans  and  others.  There  were 
ahso  Black  leaders  like  the  late 
Martin  Luther  King.  Louis  Lo- 
max  and  Floyd  McKissick  and 
a  host  of  other  less  prominent 
Black  leaders  engaged  in  the 
struggle. 

Brother  Edwards'  book  at- 
temots  to  speak  truthfully  of  a 
prolonged  problem  existing 
within  t^e  confines  of  the  sports 
world.  The  Black  problem  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated  or 
peacefully  co-opted  by  the  rac- 
ist media  and  press  for  their 
own  satisfaction.  Quite  the 
same,  it  has  been  through  the 
vast  network  s.ystem  i.e.  the 
media,  the  press,  that  the  Black 
problem  has  been  distorted 
be.yond  visibiljfv.  And  who  is 
largely  resnonsible  for  such  a 
mishap?  The  whites  in  this 
country  who  have  a  predomi- 
nant stake  in  the  country's 
wealth,  who  also  have  used 
their     deceitful     influence     to 

keep  the   Black   •nan  doM'n  

noli*'*"*"" — c/»*.:~n„ and     r-n. 

nomically.      Another      obvious 
rrality. 

A  book  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
read  with  the  enjoyment  one 
exper»«;.  For,  there  is  aL-  a 
struggle  going  on  in  Black 
America;  a  struggle  which,  no 
matter  how  you  look  at  it,  af- 
fords no  c-mpro-^ise  with  re- 
gard to  the  white  politics  of 
the  Black  Colony  in  America. 
Brother  Edwards  does  not  sanc- 
tion compromise.  It  spates  clear- 
ly that  there  is  a  .fob  for  every 
Black  athlete  to  do.  And  that 
.iob  is  for  him  to  -^'-^nd  up  for 
his  — ''•»»»'»od.  his  right  as  a  hu- 
man participant  in  the  sports 
world;  to  stand  and  fight  equal- 
ly  for  his  share  of  the  wealth 
in  an  affluent  enterprise  built 
from  his  labor.  (For  a  sharper 
focus  as  to  how  Black  sports 
heroes  and  heroines  have  fared 
economically  after  their  ca- 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Basketball 

Chodes 

Black  Panthers    • 

44 

43 

Agnew's  Assets 
Shisk 

47 
31 

Mamlnka 
Psycho  Paths 

41 

26 

Martha's  T-Shirts 

Hoarny  Toads 

• 

33 
21 

Bodidles 

4X  +1 

• 

31 

29 

Shank 

Roscoe's  Runts 

• 

40 
38 

'      Slick 

Stone  Itness 

• 

31 

30 

Revenge  of  Munf 
Crapshooters 

28 
21 

CHINESE  FOOD 

YEM  MEE  RESTAURANT 

COMMONWEALTH   AVE. 

Auburndole  Shopping  Ctr. 
(Next  To  Stor  Morket) 

Polynesion  ond  Contonese 
Dinners  At  Their  Best 

Speciol  Attention  Given 
To  Toke  Out  Orders 

Telephone  527-0725 

Open  Doily 

11:30  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Sundoy  from  1  P.M. 

Open  Fridoy  ond  Soturdoy 
'Till  Midnight 


Headquarters 

•  BELL  BOTTOMS 

•  BOOTS 

•  PARKAS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  SURPLUS  FIELD 
JACKETS  $5.98 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433  Moss.  Ave. 
Cenfrol  Sqtiore,  Combridge 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

the  WALTHAM  STORE  with 
the  CAMBRIDGE  ATMOSPHERE 

offers  you: 

an  exquisite  selection  JEWELRY; 

GIFTS  from  around  the  world; 

POSTERS,  HAPI  coats,  REPRODUCTIONS  etc. 

Jusf  come  in  and  see! 


The  Friendly  Dutchman 

381  Moody  Street  in  WALTHAM 
corner  Walnut  Street 


##  <> 


NOCL.  NOCi 

To  WfcoMi  It  May  Concom:  A  v«ry 
■Mrry  Cfcristmcif  from  THE  JUSTICE 
In  order  that  oor  amployccf  may 
IM«<1  Chrictmo*  witli  thoir  tomilios, 
and  N«w  Yoar't  Eva  witli  thair 
frJendf.  THE  JUSTICE  will  wspand 
gmMK/mtiom  until  January  13,  1970. 


A    RABBI    IN    CUBA 

RabM  Everatt  Gandler,  a  mambar 
ot  the  faculty  at  Havurat  Slialom 
Community  Seminary  in  Somervilla 
and  a  loading  Jowish  pacifist,  wiH 
speak  tonight  at  8:1  S  in  Schwartz 
Holl.  He  hos  iutt  returned  from  a 
year's  residence  in  MoKico  and  Cuba. 
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The  Brandeis  Draft  Counsellinf 
service  will  counsel  those  who  have 
draft  problem*.  They  can  ba  reachod 
by  calling  Kart  Springer  at  •91-5077. 


ART    SHOMf 

The  Fine  Arts  concentrators  hove 
orgonized  an  exhibition  of  student 
art  work  which  will  be  on  display  in 
the  Goldman-Schwortx  art  building 
from  December  17  through  February 
4,  1970.  The  building  is  open  from  f 
to  5  doily,  10  to  6  Saturday  and  1  t« 
4  Sunday. 


Dorms  To  Set  Rules 
On  Parietal  Hours 

President  Morris  B.  Abram  announced  Friday  that  dormi- 
tories may  now  vote  to  "establisli  their,  own  policy  on  local 
closing  hours  and  co-educational   visiting  hours." 

Abram's  action  represented  an  endorsemeat  of  residence 
rules  proposed  by  the  tripartite  Environmental  Committee  on 
November  18.  In  a  related  development,  the  chainnan  of  that 
committee,  Assistant  History  Professor  Jerold  S.  Aueri>ach, 
submitted  his  resignation  from  the  group  last  week. 

In  explaining  the  reason  for  his  decision,  Auerbach 
quoted  from  a  letter  he  had  sent  to  Faculty  Chairman  Harold 
Weisberg:  "I  want  to  restate  my  appreciation  to  the  Faculty 
Senate  for  its  willingness  to  reappoint  me  to  the  Ekivironmental 
Committee,  along  with  my  re- 


gret that  circumstances  —  spe- 
cifically, the  decision  of  the 
History  Department  not  to  rec- 
ommend me  for  promotion — 
compel  me  to  decline  the  ap- 
pointment." 

Auerbach,  on  leave  this  year, 
has  the  option  of  staying  at 
Brandeis  for  only  two  more 
years;  for  this  reason,  he  feels 
he  should  not  be  involved  in 
making  major  decisions  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  en- 
vironment here.  

President    Abram    expressed    [iiVchores 
Fi'iday    his    "profound   thanks" 
to  Prof.  Auerbach  for  his  work 
as  committee  chairman. 

The  Silent  Majority 


Council  Structure 
Changes  Proposed 

By  JEFFREY  WEINER 

Student  Council  Treasurer,  David  Fishman, 
will  soon  submit  to  Council  several  proposals 
designed  to  refine  the  basic  Council  structure. 
Fishman  hopes  his  proposals  will  free  the 
Council  from  some  of  its  mounting  bookkeep- 


Ullntan  Burn.s 
(above  and  below) 


Earlier  this  year,  due  to  the  increasing  num- 
bers   of    Council    committees.    President    John 
Weingart    designated    five     major     committee 
.  f  /J  4V,   f  u     •     a^'cas   in    order    to    simplify    Council    business. 

Abram  also  noted  that  he  IS  ^^g  following  committees  were  suggested: 
aware  that  there  is  a  sub-  community  action,  educational  policy,  envir- 
stantial     number     of     students    onmental,    financial,    and   student    government 

who   do  not   want   to  live   the    structure 

way   the   majority   of   students  Proposal  ' 

live  in  the  dormitories."  There-  ^  ^  present  treasurer  would  be  an 

fore,  he  wishes  to  provide  stu-  Fi.shman,  who  chairs  the  appointed,  paid  bookkeeper, 
dents  with  options  in  dorm  Student  Government  Struc-  -phg  current  Council  executive 
living  for  next  year,  so  that,  ture  Committee,  will  propose  board  members  —  president, 
for  example,  those  students  that  these  five  committees  be  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
wishing  extra  quiet  hours  in  "institutionalized,"  the  chair-  treasurer — are  all  student- 
the    dorm    may    be    offered    a    man   of   each   committee   serv-    elected 

special  option.  ,    .   .  ,_     '!}^  ^"./^^  ^''^''"^l'l^..^fiH'irf/        Fishman    would    like    to   see 

-It  becomes  the  adm.nistra-    Council    as    a     vice-president^    ^^      creation     of     a     financial 
tlon's    responsibility    to    mter-    The  five  would  be  selected  by    ^^^^    ^^    manage    Council    fi- 


Fire  Destroys 
Amphitheatre 

By  RICHARD  GALANT 

A  spectacular  blaze  gutted  Ullman  amphi- 
theatre Wednesday  night,  destroying  the 
stage  traditionally  used  for  University  com- 
mencements and  convocations. 

According  to  Executive  Vice  President 
Clarence  Q.  Berger,  fire  officials  l>elieve  "the 
cause  was  wiring.*'  The  fire  reportedly  be- 
gan in  a  lighting  switchboard  on  one  side 
of  the  stage.  The  switchboard  had  not  been 
used  since  the  opening  of  Spingold  Theater. 
Ullman,  valued  at  about  $150,000,  wa.^ 
completely  insured.  Only  the  superstructure 

of  the  upper  floor  remains.  Ber- 
ger  said  that  the  "only  thing 
that  might  be  salvageable  is  the 
cinder  block  walls  in  the  base- 
i   ment."   The   walls    will   be    in- 


nances.  In  an  interview  he  ex- 


vcne  in  some  cases  to  protect    the     student     body.      Fishman 

the    rights    of    the    minority,"    will     propose     that     this     re-      13^^^^   j^at  "the  management 

Abram  commented.  structured  executive  board  al-    J-    ^^p      .        ^^    increases    in 

The  text  of  the  new  rules  is    so    include    the   Council   presi-    ^^^^     '^^^      activities,      has 

as  follows:  dent     and     secretary,     and     a 

treasurer,      who      unlike      the 


(Continued   on   Page  6) 


Ecology  Action  Group 
Begins  Pollution  Drive 

By   ROBERT  GUTTMAN 

An  ecology  action  group,  headed  by  Gary  Futterman 
•70    has   begun   investigating   Brandeis*   role   in  pollution. 

Several  science  faculty  are  being  consulted  by  the 
group.  In  this  respect.  Prof.  Tom  Hollocher,  of  Biochem- 
istry has  provided  Futterman's  group  with  valuable  di- 
rection. Mr.  Hollocher  teaches  a  seminar  course  in  en- 
vironmental sciences;  pollution  is  a  major  theme  of  the 

course.  .    ^    ^  *». 

The  ecology  group  has  also  approached  Sumner  Ao- 
rams,  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  concerning  the  quality 
of  fuel  used  at  the  university's  power  plant.  Currently, 
a  medium  grade  18  percent  sulphur  content  fuel  is  util- 
ized, and  the  school  is  expected  to  utilize  an  even  lower 
sulphur  content  fuel  when  it  becomes  available.  Besides 
the  controlling  of  fuel  waste  pollution,  the  university  will 
also  overhaul  its  sewage  system  shortly. 

Abrams  also  told  the  group  that  the  power  plant  may 
convert   to   natural   gas   in   two   or   three    years. 

The  ecology  action  group  has  made  plans  to  get  Wal- 
tham  public  schools  to  participate  in  its  pollution  cam- 
paign. In  addition,  it  will  hold  a  teach-in  on  April  22,  in 
connection  with  a  nationwide  drive  on  environmental 
crisis. 

Futterman  said  that  the  theme  of  this  year's  commence- 
ment will  be  "Environment,"  and  that  the  Environmental 
Science  calss  will  be  entrusted  with  organizing  Corn- 
Science  class  will  be  entrusted  with  organizing  Com- 
logy  course. 

Lecture 

As  part  of  the  Environmental  Science  lecture  series, 
Rep.  Richard  McCarthy,  E>em.-N.Y.,  was  scheduled  to 
speak  last  Friday.  The  Congressman  was  detained  in 
Washington,  and  his  speech,  on  Chemical  and  Biological 
Warfare,  was  read  by  an  aide,  Peter  Riddlcberger. 


grown  beyond  the  scope  of 
effective  management  by  one 
person    and    a   few   assistants." 

The  current  treasurer  man- 
ages and  administers  a  $90,000 
yearly  budget.  His  duties  in- 
clude the  collection  of  SAF 
and  the  proposal  of  all  new 
budgets   in   the  spring. 

The  proposed  financial 
board  would  consist  of  (1)  the 
appointed  treasurer,  (2)  the 
financial  vice-president  (3) 
the  environmental  vice-presi- 
dent and  (4)  three  others 
whose  method  of  selection  is 
as  yet  undecided.  The  board, 
according  to  Fishman,  "would 
be  responsible  to  Council,  but 


Primary  Results 
Released 

Over  700  students  voted  in 
last  week's  marathon  elec- 
tions for  positions  on  several 
University  bodies.  The  re- 
sults were: 

FINAL  ELECTIONS  for 

F  eshmen  Student  Council 
Representative:  Beth  Her- 
man and  Marc  Linden;  for 
Junior  Student  Council  Rep- 
resentative: Ira  Grossman. 
PRIMARY  ELECTION  for 
Student  Union  Judiciary: 
(five  to  be  chosen  in  the  final 
lection)  Debbie  Abram.son, 
Mike  Eiff,  John  Etra,  Larry 
(Continued  on   Page  6) 


spected    to    a.scertain    whether 
they  can  carry  any  weight. 

Damage 

The  building  housed  the  Uni- 
versity's audio-visual  services, 
film  and  tap)e  archives,  and 
workshops  for  film  students  in 
the  Theater  Arts  Department. 
The  facilities  have  been  tempo- 
rarily relocated  in  Spingold, 
Ford,  the  Science  Quad  and  the 
B&G  Building. 

According  to  Theater  Arts 
graduate  student  Ben  Blake, 
most  of  the  filmmaking  equip- 
ment was  saved,  although  film 
materials  were  destroyed.  Tapes 
of  University  commencements 
and  other  speaking  events  here 
were  ruined.  The  film  archives 
were  not  hit  by  fire,  but  suf- 
fered some  water  damage. 

Audio  Visual  Director  Gcofi 
Bel  infante  reported  that  most 
of  his  department's  major 
equipment  was  being  u.sed  in 
other  campus  buildings.  A 
movie  projector  and  several 
movie  screens  were  damaged, 
but  desks  and  papers  in  the  A-V 
office  survived.  Belinfante 
noted  that  one  tape  recorder 
melted. 

Conflagration 

The   fire   was   reported    by  a 
student  at  9:30  p  m.  Earlier  in 
(Continued   on   Page   6) 


Summer  Review  Report 
Reaction  Is  Mixed 

By  PRANAY  GUPTE  problems     at     Brandeis.     Both 

Campus  reaction  to  the  Sum-    ^^'^^:  however,    that   the   re- 

^Z^  vA..^!ii\rCr^    T?«»!««,    r^m     port's    recommendations    on 

would  act  independently  of  it."    "^f.^^,^,^"^,^^J^"      rXred^^t    ^'"^^"^^   evaluation    and     fresh- 
It     would     be     "semi-autono-    mitt^es    report,    release^^^^ 

mous,"  ,   explained.     Fishman.    71'^,:  '''^ ^J^J^^J^'^J^^^^^^^^^^     tive."  Levine  charged  that  most 


•'.somewhat     like    the     present  '^,^"^^^„    "Tn'^IfJ^,^^^^^^^^  of  the  other  suggestions  incor- 

Student  service   Bureau."  -mrdrtio;L,^^rslJde^;  LT^r.HTni'in^rhr^^r tl^^l 

Treasury  ^ere   generally  critical  of  the  [---[!-/   ^  ^ke"  com^^;:^ 

Fishman  also  intends  to  pro-  ^^IT^^L^^f  ^^^^f^^.  ,^,  -  .^^  hensive  study  of  academic  is- 
pose  the  formation  of  a  "de-  Prof.  John  Matthews,  of  the  ^^^^  «*The  reoort  will  not 
partment  of  the  treasury "  Theater  Arts  Department,  said  ^^,^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  problems," 
which  would  function  under  that  the  report  had  ^veral  ^j^  Levine;  "In  general,  I'm 
the  auspices  of  the  financial  "sound'  suggestions  and  that  disappointed" 
vice-president.  The  depart-  he  hoped  these  would  be  ac-  •'»'  *  ,  ,  _.  „„^ 
ment  would  consist  of  the  paid  cepted  shortly  by  the  newly  The  newly-restructured  EPC 
treasurer  and  two  additional  restructured  EPC.  Prof.  Hugh  is  expected  to  meet  sometime 
bookkeepers.  He  explained  "it  Pendleton  III,  of  the  Physics  in  January,  after  student  and 
would  define  a  role  for  an  SAF  Department,  expressed  similar  faculty  representatives  are 
collection  division  and  an  ac-  optimism  about  the  Summer  elected.  The  Justice  has  learned 
counting  division."  He  added,  Committee's  recommendations  that  some  of  the  issues  that 
however  that  should  the  and  added  that  the  committee  may  come  up  during  its  first 
present  '  structure  of  SAF  had  "tried  to  anticipate  what  meeting  include,  besides  asse.ss- 
change  plans  for  the  depart-  problems  would  arise."  ing  the  Summer  Report,  an 
ment  of  the  treasury  would  Art  Levine  and  David  Silber-  examination  of  educational  op- 
have  to  be   reviewed.  man,     both     members     of     the  tion.s  to  Brandeis  students  such 

If    the    collection     of     SAF  Student  -  Faculty    EPC,    criti-  as  a  three  year  degree  program 

funds   were   to   become   "more  cized   the   Summer   Committee  instead  of  the  present  four,  and 

guaranteed."    perhaps    through  on  the  grounds  that  its  duration  the  possibility  of  setting   up  a 

making  SAF  mandatory,  Fish-  was   "much   too   short"   for   an  panel  of  stiidrnts  for  a  directed 

(Continued  on  Page  6)  intensive    study     of    academic  studies  program. 
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A  Christmas  Story 


Snow 


Rick  Horowitz 


Author's  Note:  This  story  vuiy  iwt  be  jor  you,  jor  any  num- 
ber o/  reasons.  Younger  cousins  may  enjoy  it,  jor  different 
reasons.  I  sometimes  wish  I  were  a  younger  cousin.  When  used 
on  babysitting  assignments,  sprinkle  lightly  with  good. 

Kenny  kept  waiting.  The  first  thing  each  morning,  when 
his  mother  came  to  wake  him  for  school,  he'd  look  out  his  win- 
dow, down  at  the  ground. 

And  the  last  thing  at  night,  when  he'd  finished  doing  his 
mathematics  homework  and  watching  TV,  he'd  look  out  his 
window  up  at  the  sky.  Kenny  kept  waiting  for  snow. 

"What's  a  Christmas  without  snow?"  Kenny  would  ask 
his  mother  every  morning  at  breakfast.  And  his  mother,  who 

had      bot^n     through      lots      of 

Christmases  before,  would  store.  Kenny  tried  his  best  to 
shrug  her  shoulders  and  say,  look  merry. 
"Don't  worry  so  much!  It  will  "Mer-y  Christmas,  Kenny!" 
snow  soon  enough,  just  you  said  Mr.  Watson,  who  was  bu- 
wait  and  see."  His  mother  was  sy  wrapping  the  turkey  Ken-  - 
always  saying  things  like  that,  ny's  mother  had  bought  for 
Kenny   liked   her  anyway.  Christmas  dinner.  Kenny  Uied 

So  Kenny  wouW  smile,  and  to  look  merry  again, 
head  on  to  school.  But  deep  "Merry  Christmas,  Kenny!", 
down  inside,  he  was  worried,  shouted  Mrs.  Woods,  their 
There  were  only  a  few  days  neighbor,  as  Kenny  and  his 
left  to  Christmas,  and  the  mother  passed  her  on  Main 
snow  had  never  been  this  late  Street.  "It's  beautiful  out,  is- 
before.  Twice  last  week,  it  n't  it?  Everything  is  all  lit 
had  looked  like  it  might  snow,  up.  and  everybody  is  so  warm 
but  the  sky  just  moved  from  and  friendly  to  one  another. 
blue  to  gray  and  blue  again.  Even  the  weather  is  warm." 
Kenny  had  never  faced  a  And  she  laughed.  It  wasn't 
Christmas  like  this  one.  that     funny,    but    Mrs.    Woods 

"Kenneth  Robertson,  may  tried  hard,  and  so  Kenny 
we  have  the  use  of  your  mind,  laughed,  too. 
please?"  This  from  Miss  Con-  Kenny  and  his  mother  re- 
rad,  his  mathematics  teacher,  turned  home,  and  as  they 
She  was  a  nice  lady  who  came  in  the  door,  Dad  the 
smiled  most  of  the  time;  when  weather  report  on  the  radio: 
she  wasn't  smiling,  look  out!  "And  for  tomorrow,  fair 
She    wasn't    smiling    now.  skies  and  temperatures  around 

"Honestly,  Kenneth.  I  don't  40  degrees." 
know  what's  gotten  into  you  "Hi!  ",  said  Dad,  "it  looks 
lately.  Usually,  you'-c  so  at-  like  there  won't  be  a  white 
tentive,  but  the  last  week,  or  Christmas  after  all." 
two,  you  act  like  you've  got  That  night,  Kenny  was  up- 
snowflakes  on  your  brain"  stairs  in  his  room,  watching 
Everybody  in  the  class  laugh-  the  sky.  Every  so  often,  he'd 
ed  at  that,  and  Kenny  felt  sort  think  he  saw  a  cloud  and  he'd 
of   funny.  put   his   hand   out   the   window 

"Sorry,  Miss  Conrad,"  was  i?  ,'^^^^^^0''  ^^^  *'*^st  snow- 
all  he  could  say.  But  inside,  he  {la^^'s.  They  never  came  But 
couldn't  keep  from  wonder-  Kenny  never  stopped  looking, 
ing  about  the  snow.  He  was  Kenny  soon  started  hearing 
glad    when    school    was    over,    s^un^s   of   smgmg.   He   shifted 

Then    it   was    Saturday,    and    his  eyes   down   to   the   ground, 
only  one  day  until   Christmas.   «"a .  savir    a    crowd    of    people 
He  went  into  town  with  with   ^^1?''^^   "P   ^*1^  ^l?ck. 
his   mother,    to    help    pick   out       There  was  Mr    Watson!  And 
a   present   for  Dad  ^^^-    Woods    right     up     front. 

In  town,  all  the  stores  were  ^nd  right  neoct  to  them.  Miss 
decorated  with  silver  balls  Conrad  and  Mr.  Phillips,  and 
and  bells  and  flashing  lights.  ]^^^  ^^^^^^  people  were  there 
The  town  was  crazy  with  peo-  ^^^  There  were  old  men  and 
pie.  Some  people  were  rush-  young  ladies  and  young  men 
ing  by  quickly,  to  see  as  many  «"«  ^\^  ladies  and  children 
things  as  they  could.  Others  ^^  ^ell,  and  they  .were  all 
took  their  time,  stopping  in  s>nging  Christmas  carols, 
front   of   this   window   or   that  Hi,  Kenny!   Come  on  down 

one,  looking  at  a  display  from    ^"^    «'"g    with    us,      shouted 
the  front,  from  the  sides,  until    ^'^^    Conrad, 
they    had    seen    all    there    was        Kenny  was  confused.    "How 
to    see.    Then    they'd   move    to   ^»"  you  sing  Christmas  carols 

another  one,  and  do  the  same   yS^"^"  ^"^^l'„,!^'?  ^  ^^7  ^"^^  ^^ 
thing  ^^^  ground?"  he   asked. 

The    rushing    people    were     ,."^^J;j^.^,"?^^  isn't  snow,"  said 
happy.  ^^-    Phillips.       "Christmas    is 

The    stop-and-looking    peo-  P^f!Pl^'" 

pie   were   happy.  Then  snow  doesn  t  count?" 

Everybody    was    happy    but  ^^Jipy    asked 

Kenny.   He   was   the   only  one  _  pnow     isn  t     what     makes 


The  UniYcrsity  as  Dump 

Education  for  Complexity 

By  JAMES  KLEE 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  James  Klee,  currently  on  leave,  is  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Brandei$. 

Tf  thP  main  oroblem  facing  us  today  is  that  of  organizing  for  complexity,  pluralism,  which 
permit*  tL  desire^Tand  de'i^^  specialization  of  the  graduate  departments  then  the  recently 
S^SisId  •Compromise'  solution  of  a  school  of  general  studies  along  with  departmentalism  at 
b^rthe  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  would  not  really  be  adequate,  much  less  ideal.  It 
seem,  to  me  it  is  the  prospective  graduate  student  who  except  for  a  few  individuals,  needs 
the  setting  of  general  studies  in  which  to  specialize  ultimately  the  most. 

First  let  me  spe^ik  about  those  few  individuals  where  immediate  and  continued  specializa- 
tion may  be  mandatory.  Occasionally  but  rarely  we  do  encounter  a  truly  specialized  talent 
for  whom  the  general  education 
efforts  of  the  past  have  been  a 
drag  and  often  an  insult  to  his 
personal  integrity.  I  have 
known  several  such  individuals 
whose  careers  have  here  been 
a  disaster  because  their  own 
inclinations  and  talents  quickly 
took  them  out  of  reach  of  the 
"required"  courses.  Several  of 
these  have  been  at  the  graduate 
level.  A  couple  are  making 
nationwide  reputations  in  their 
specialties.  These  talents  do,  it 
seems  to  me,  deserve  recogni- 
tion in  a  noore  positive  way 
than  we  have  managed  in  the 
past. 

However,  most  of  the  spe- 
cialists seem  now  to  be  cripples, 
isolates,  individuals  so  commit- 
ted to  linear  development  by 
virtue  of  a  defensive  stance 
toward  life  that  they  are  incap- 
able of  functioning  in  a  com- 
plex society  in  other  than  mo- 
nopolistic and  imperialis-lic 
styles.  These  are  the  "one  god- 
ders",  the  exclusivists  —  "My 


PROF.  JAMES  KLEE 


idea  of  "progress"  shouldn't  be 
dropped).  Here  again  we  must 
rethink  the  whole  evaluative 
process.  What  do  we  want  to 
measure,  what  can  we  legiti- 
mately measure  for  both  the 
students'  self  awareness  and 
the  protection  ot  the  profes- 
sional competence  of  any  area 
of  specialization?  A  double 
problem  would  seem  to  emerge. 
One,  where  the  student  is 
(which  would  seem  to  be  at 
present  the  student's  main  con- 
cern) might  be  handled  quite 
independently  from  the  second 
one  of  evaluation  (grading). 
We  presently  conceive  grading 
in  terms  of  a  learned  "disci- 
pline" which  is  usually  a  col- 
lection of  various  techniques. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 


the    life    of    the    student.    This  anything   but    such    performed 

power  is  at  present  accidentally  techniques.  Oddly  enough  sur- 

magnjfied  at  least  for  the  male  veys  conducted  twenty  or  more 

students  by  the  draft  and  the  years  ago  in  several  schools  of 

still  unresolved  but  largely  (in  engineering,    where    technique 

the  forest  sense,  altliough  sev-  was  primary,  showed  that  about 

eral    of    our    colleagues    were  fifty  percent   of  the   graduates 


''The  University  has 
become  the  cultural 
town  dump,  as  the 
church  had  become  a 
millenium  ago/' 


I  •  •  •  •  • « 


who    noticed    that    the    lights 
from   the  windows  don't  shine 


Christmas      a      special       time. 
Christmas   is   people  being   te- 


as   brightly    off   the    street    as  gcther     really    together,    like 

they  used  to  off  the  snow.  ^»^f .?  sjiould  be  all  year. ' 

"Merry    Christmas,    Kenny!"  Lets    sing    here!"    shouted 

said  Mr.   Phillips  from  behind  someone  in  back  of  the  group, 
the  counter  at  the  department         (Continued  on  Page  6) 


way  and  mine  alone     --  that    ^^^.j^i^g    y^^j^   ^^^    that   lonely  were  no  longer  practicing  engi- 

have  largely  gained  control  of   ^.^^^^    tree-house    or    would-be  neering  as  their  prime  function 

the      academic      departments,   bastion  of  freedom— free  enter-  by  five  years  after  graduation. 

which  are  now  the  centers  of  anyway)  immoral  war  in  Local    industry   was   beginning 

power  in  the  American  univer-    ^^^^tnam.  We  stand  squarely  on  to  prefer  educated  engineers  to 

sities.  And  of  course  it  is  this    ^^^    professional    lifelines   and  those  more  specifically  trained 

f^    Ji\ZJ.'''^Zl^^iTL'^!,''^   decide  who  shall  advance  into    whose  techniques  were  obsolete 
the  students,  graduate  and  un-  ^    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^    anyway.  Medical  schools  in  re- 

l^H^JfL   T^^a^in^.^r.^nn  hir    ^s  to  bc  returned.  To  the  black    cent    years    also    seem    to    be 
redress.  To  paraphrase  another    ^,,^^^^^^3  ^^o  barely  have  one    moving     in    the    direction    of 

foot  on  the  path,  the  whole  minimal  training,  maximum 
thing  must  seem  like  an  in-  education.  It  is  primarily  the 
credible  nightmare  —  truly  a  graduate  schools  who  seem  to 
"white  night".  prefer    the    older  emphasis   on 

To  let  departmentalism  go  its  training  even  at  the  under- 
relatively  unrestrained  way  by  graduate  level.  This  is  a  mock- 
merely  offering  a  mutual  rejec-  ery  of  the  professed  "liberal 
tion  pool  of  "general  studies"  arts"  aspect  to  which  they  pay 
seems  to  me  to  miss  the  main  lip  service.  The  graduate 
problem,  that  of  the  complex  and/or  departmental  structure 
integration  of  the  various  "dis-  seems  to  be  repeating  the 
ciplines".  Rather,  we  need  some  events  of  the  history  of  the 
era  and  locale,  "this  is  the  overall  organization  of  the  va-  engineering  colleges  and  medi- 
honkey  in  the  woodpile".  rious  disciplines  to  help  restore    cal  schools  rather  than  learning 

If  power  corrupts  it  does  so    a  sense  of  the  whole.  from  it.  But   then  this  demon- 

largely  because  for  some  reason  A  beginning  might  be  made  strates  the  general  lack  of 
we  have  permitted  it  to  grow  by  vastly  multiplying  the  dis-  "transfer  of  training"  which 
in  an  unKCstrained  fashion  and  ciplines  by  establishing  many  seems  now  to  be  forgotten  as 
we  do  that  when  we  feel  it  is  niore  departments  such  as  the  "departmentalism"  erects  its 
making  a  contributic.i  which  African,  Afro-American,  Amer-  ugly  rigid  head  in  turn.  The 
we  see  largely  in  its  own  terms,  ican  Civilization,  Social  and/or  liberal  arts  and  sciences  came 
The  good  it  does  usually  is  Humanistic  Psychology,  Latin  in  after  classical  training  was 
"really"  good.  It  is  good  to  American,  and  Linguistics,  to  found  wanting  on  this  very 
have  coal  and  oil  and  gasoline  name  but  a  few.  I  am  not  just  i^sue.  It  is  the  turn  of  the  "de- 
until  we  are  shocked  into  a  saying  "divide  and  conquer"  partment"  ot  learn  its  place  too. 
more  responsible  attitude  by  a  t>ut  to  remind  us  that  our  ever  Once  again  let  me  suggest  that 
slag  slide  at  Aberfan,  an  oil  subdividing  individual  fields  of  this  place  be  ultimately  a  very 
leak  at  Santa  Barbara,  air  pol-  specialization  are  after  all  not  minor  one  by  contrast  to  that 
lution  in  all  our  cities.  Sure  the  only  field  of  specializiation  of  the  human  community  as  a 
science  should  be  amoral  in  its  but  one  of  very  very  many  such  whole,  which  the  university 
inquiries  until  someone  goofs  areas  or  "disciplines",  as  some  represents.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
with  poison  gas  in  Utah,  tha-  are  wont  to  consider  them.  The  late  and  the  universities  will 
lidomide  in  Germany,  pesti-  more  the  merrier  for  the  stu-  go  the  way  of  the  other  ancient 
cides.  All  did  what  they  were  dent.  Even  then  interdepart- 
supposed  to  do  quite  well.  They    nnental    concentrations    should 

were  in  terms  of  that  criterion   be  encouraged.  Who  can  admin-  //a*   nr«»conf  \*#a   UnwA 

of    holiness    in    our    scientific    ister  such  a  chaotic  mess?  Well,  *^'    preseni  vve   nave 

religion  "valid".  Unfortunately  what  about  giving  the  advisor  \q  give  an  irrelevant 
we    have    not    developed    our    more  than  his  present  monitori-  j        r         .  ■ 

sense  of  relevance  to  the  whole,   al  role?   In   the  end  a  student   9''^^^    ■O''    irrelevant 
in   anywhere   nearly   the   same   will  have  been  found  to  have    ^^^.^-L    *-.    „    k««.;*r«llw    Ir 
degree.  We  succeeded  in  many    majored  where  he  has  actually    ^"»"^    ■"    "    oasicaiiy    ir- 
ways  only  to  be  surprised  by   been,   not   some    abstract   plan    relevant    Student/' 
the  Seemingly  irrelevant  disas-   made  for  him  by  others  which 

trous    side   effects.    But   if  you    part     he     has     only     "walked   i><<i<<<:^><<<^<>^<^i^^^i^>^^ 
did  not  come  in  at  the  begin-    through",    book    in    hand,    still    ,  .  ^  ^     .      ,      . 

ning  you  are  shocked  by  these,  "reading  for  the  role."  Com-  iP""^  ^f  arrogant  technologies. 
Right   now   a   young  person   is   puters  could  keep  track.  Every  time  I  visited  Monte  Al- 

impressed  more  by  the  "fall-  I  would  also  give  Uie  indi-  J*"  **'',?  ^^  !"  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 
out"  than  by  the  small  brief  vidual  faculty  member  a  break  !_  couldn  t  nelp  thinking  of 
successes.  Thev  feel  more  like  here.  Let  him  have  the  power  Harvard  and  Brandeis,  respec- 
thev  are  buried  by  the  waste  to  drop  a  student  from  his  "vely.  Both  university  cities 
products  of  culture.  The  Uni-  course  if  he  fails  to  see  or  sense  were  dead  even  before  the 
versity  has  become  the  cultural  the  student's  presence  in  his  ^Panish  conquest.  Yet  it  has 
town  dump  as  the  church  had  part  of  the  forest.  At  present  been  estimated  that  the  Ob- 
beeome  a  millenium  ago.  It  has  we  have  to  give  an  irrelevant  servatory  at  Monte  Alban  en- 
become  difficult  to  see  the  few  grade  for  irrelevant  work  to  a  f^^^^  V^^^  exact  estimates  of 
lovely  individual  trees  for  the  basically  irrelevant  student.  If  Jj;^  ^^^^^  year  than  anything 
second-growth  forest.  And  we  the  student  wants  to  be  count-  ^^^  .J^^f^^^  ?^*l  ""^'^  ^^'^^^ 
have   no   decent   maps   to  that   ed  let  him  stick  around.  recently    And  the  football  field 

forest  at  present.  Most  of  us  So  first  an  intensive  overhaul  ^^^  ^""  f".  excellent  condition. 
still  believe  the  only  worth-  of  the  whole  idea  of  what  con-  ^H^  '^^f^i!*?,"  ^^  ^^^  .^J°"^  '"^' 
while  place  to  bc  is  where  we  stitutes  an  adequate  curriculum  »aics  at  ^'"a  are  still  a  won- 
are.  Of  course  that  is  where  we  and  what  participation  in  it  p*"  .^^  behold  —  that  is  to 
are,   but  most  students  aren't,   means,  should   be  considered,     tourists. 

And  to  them  we  look  lost.  Secondly,  if  and  only  if,  we  Can  such  self-induced  senil- 
Maybe  we  are,  in  this  sense.  begin  to  make  sense  of  the  i*y  be  stopped?  It  may  be  im- 
Yet  we  are  using  the  full  above,  comes  the  question  of  possible,  "times  arrow"  and  all 
power  of  the  relatively  unre-  evaluation  of  the  student's  that.  But  further  sclerosis  of 
strained  departments  to  control  "progress"  (if  indeed  the  whole         (Con;inued  on  Page  6) 
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A  Year  After  the  Sanctuary: 
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Last  year  at  the  Charity  Week  Auction  one  of  the  items 
offered  was  one  AWOL  soldier;  this  year  they  didn't  even  offer 
girls.  This  page  is  a  look  at  the  Sanctuary  by  Debbie  Spitalnik, 
'70»  a  participant  in  the  event,  Jon  Quint,  '70,  now  Editor-at- 
Large,  then  News  Editor  of  THE  JUSTICE:  and  by  John  Rollins, 
RA   the  soldier  who  took  sanctuary. 


The  Eclipse  of  the  Sanctuary  Community 


Bf  DEBBIE  SPITALNIK 

A  year  has  passed  since  the 
Brandeis  Saikctuary  Conunu- 
nity  began  on  December  4, 
1968.  John  Rollins,  the  most 
significant  member  of  the  coni- 
munity  is  now  in  jail  in  Chi- 
cago, arrested  during  the  Oc- 
tober actions  of  the  Weather- 
men, a  militant  SDS  faction. 
And  where  are  we  who  are  still 
at  Brandeis? 

The  sanctuary  was  organ- 
ized as  a  political  community. 


who  had  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  violence,  its  own  as  well 
as  any  one  else's.  There  is  also 
the  question  of  responsibility, 
not  so  much  even  piiysical  re- 
sponsibility but  moral  respon- 
sibility. 

To  have  organized  some- 
thing, no  matter  how  loosely 
one  has  still  asked  people  to 
involve  themselves,  to  move 
themselves  from  one  place  to 
another,  even  if  they  are  com- 
ing just  to  find  out  what's  go- 


•iftjii'liiis'iii 


We  were  a  group  of  peopU 
united  in  our  anti-military  and 
anti-imperialistic  beliefs  who 
also  felt  that  we  wanted  to  be 
part  of  a  community.  We 
wanted  that  community  to  be 
open  to  all  people  and  to  all 
points  of  view,  yet  as  we 
learned  we  did  not  know  how 
to  deal  with  that  on  many  oc- 
casions. John  Rollins  saw  him- 
self as  joining  with  the  Bran- 
deis Sanctuary  Community  and 
hoped  that  the  community 
would  continue  even  after  he 
was  returned  to  the  army. 

Certain  issues  were  raised 
at  the  sanctuary  which  I  don't 
think  have  been  dealt  with 
satisfactorily.  One  of  these  was 
democracy  and  self-govern- 
ment. I  am  not  implying  that 
"democracy  as  a  problem  for 
western  civilization"  should 
have  been  resolved  by  the 
sanctuary  community,  but 
rather  that  we  should  have 
found  ways  to  govern  ourselves 
better  and  be  more  humane  to 
each  other  at  least  within  the 
scope  of  that  small,  transitory 
community. 

The  idea  of  having  a  sanc- 
tuary at  Brandeis,  either  for  a 
draft  resistor  or  an  AWOL  sol- 
dier, occurred  to  several  dif- 
ferent groups  of  people  last 
fall.  All  of  them  were  involved 
with  the  Draft  Counseling 
group  and  were  seeking  a  way 
or  ways  of  getting  people  in- 
volved In  anti-draft  work  and 
work  in  Waltham,  but  more 
importantly  in  bringing  peo- 
ple together.  The  sanctuary 
would  permit  Brandeis  and 
people  in  the  Waltham  commu- 
nity a  chance  to  get  together 
and  also  hopefully  give  some- 
one involved  in  the  army  or 
draft  resistance  a  forum  as 
well  as  the  succor  a  communi- 
ty  could    provide. 

The  large  panel  discussion 
and  smaller  discussion  groups 
held  in  mid-fall  about  Sanc- 
tuaries evolved  into  an  open 
steering  committee  (which 
later  tended  to  become  some- 
what closed)  and  which  made 
the  final  arrangements  and  de- 
cisions about  the  beginning  of 
the  Sanctuary. 
Pure  Democracy  In  Action 
Tlie  Sanctuary  Community 
governed  itself  by  means  of  a 
large  community  meeting  ev- 
ery evening.  Yet  the  Steering 
Committee  made  many  deci- 
sions by  itself,  especially 
when  these  decisions  had  to 
be  made  quickly,  i.e.,  when  a 
"bust"  seemed  imminent. 
There  were  many  decisions 
made  during  the  Sanctuary 
which  involved  sheer  phy- 
sical safety,  and  these 
•were  judged  by  the  Steering 
Committee  to  bc  unsuited  for 
a  lengthy  large  group  discus- 
sion,  particularly   by   a   group 


ing  on.  One  large  factor  that 
seemed  to  make  these  decisions 
"unsuitable"  for  a  large  group 
was,  I  admit  fear  and  terror  on 
the  part  of  the  "Steering  Com- 
mittee" that  imminent  disaster 
was  going  to  befall. 


This  paranoia  did  have  some 
rational  basis:  During  the  bust 
at  Marsh  Chapel  at  B.U. 
people  were  moved  out  of  the 
way  by  police  by  being  lifted 
up  and  thrown.  Mailman  had 
many  long  glass  windows  and 


steel  columns  and  if  there  had 
been  a  bust  and  the  police  had 
acted  in  a  similar  fashion  there 
would  have  been  many  serious 
injuries.  Also  the  first  large 
meeting  of  Brandeis  students 
and  Waltham  residents  had  re- 
sulted in  two  serious  injuries 
as  well  as  pandemonium.  In 
addition  there  were  many  oc- 
casions when  the  people  who 
said  they  would  handle  many 
things  just  seemed  to  disap- 
pear. As  a  community  we  could 
hardly  keep  ourselves  clean 
and  fed,  let  alone  making  sure 
that  John  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
us  felt  secure. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  con- 
demnation, it  is  in  a  sense.  Not 
that  people  didn't  know  how 
to  be  responsible  or  that  they 
wouldn't,  but  rather  a  self-con- 
demnation. It's  not  wrong  not 
to  trust,  but  it's  wrong  not  to 
work  that  out  and  to  learn 
how  and  who  to  trust.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  break  out  of  the 
repressive  authority  one  is 
under,  only  to  become  a  re- 
pressive authority  oneself.  To 
control  is  as  sick  as  to  be  con- 
trolled. 

Many  beautiful  things  hap- 
pened at  the  Sanctuary  despite 
all  the  problems.  Yet  they 
weren't  enough.  We  either 
could  not  or  choose  not  to  stay 
together  as  a  group.  Few 
people  maintained  a  relation- 
ship as  a  group.  We  have  not 
worked  on  any  of  the  demands 
to  the  point  where  we  have 
seen  them  come  to  fruition.  We 
have  not  changed  our  relation- 
ship with  Waltham,  despite 
whatever  insights  we  had 


365  Days 
For  John  Rollins 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter 
sent  to  Debby  Spitalnik  by  John  Rollins  on  Nov.  21,  1969.  The 
letter  was  passed  through  a  censor  at  the  Cook  County  Jail 
in  Chicago. 

Dear  Debby, 

Well,  T  never  did  get  out  to  see  you  like  I  promised,  but, 
you  see,  the  state  got  in  the  way. 

This  letter  is  for  you  and  all  my  friends  from  Brandeis. 
I  want  to  write  to  all  of  them,  but  your  address  is  the  only  one 
I  remember  .  .  . 

Things  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  sanctuary,  al- 
though it  looks  like  I'll  spend  this  Christmas  in  the  same  place 
I  spent  last  Christmas  ... 

"Prisons  are  the  schools  of  revolutionaries.**  I  learn  in- 
credible things  every  day.  "From  the  masses  to  the  masses.** 
Leadership  is  too  far  removed  from  the  people.  The  people 
understand  and  are  ready  to  move,  but  the  leaders  don't  under- 
stand this.  The  people  aren't  going  to  wait  much  longer. 
They're  going  to  move,  and  if  leadership  isn't  ready,  then  the 
people  will  move  without  them.  That  could  mean  moving 
blindly  without  direction.  That  must  not  happen.  We  must 
prepare  ourselves  to  point  out  the  enemy  and  guide  the  masses. 
You  know  who  the  enemy  is.  All  the  people  know  is  that  it  is 
time  to  move  ... 

My  brothers  and  sisters  at  Brandeis  understood  pacifi.sm 
but  the  state  just  Laughed.  Now  you  don't  understand,  but  the 
state  has  stopped  laughing  .  .  . 

All  the  kids  at  Brandeis  who  taught  me  that  there  was  a 
political  reason  for  what  I  did,  don't  understand  the  politics  of 
what  I'm  doing  now   .   .  . 

Everything  is  politics  and  my  politics  are  correct,  so  jail 

is  no  problem.  I'm  doing  great  and  all  I  need  is  a  few  dollars 
for  cigarettes  and  many  letters  from  my  brothers  and  sisters. 
I  love  you  all. 

John 


John  Rollins*  address  is: 


J.  Rollins 

6916494 

B-3  Cook  County  Jail 

2600    California    Ave. 

Chicago,  III.     60608 


I  don't  want  no  more  of  Army  life; 
Cee  Ma  I  wanna  go  home 


Stvdetils  Gnmt  SmKiuary 
Xomnwmt^  Sparks  Waltham 
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By  JON  QUINT 

A  year  ago  at  this  time,  many  Brandeis  stu- 
dents were  investigating  the  new  life  style  of 
communal  living  in  Mailman  Hall.  Normally 
that  building  would  be  completely  unsuitable 
for  such  activity,  but  few  then  felt  that  way. 

What  brought  the  hundreds  of  students  was 
Brandeis'  first  (and  so  far  only)  sanctuary  for 
an  AWOL  soldier.  On  Dec.  4,  1968,  Mailman 
was  jammed  with  students  who  heard  Sp/4 
John  Rollins,  from  Wilmington,  N.C.,  declare 
his  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War. 

For  two  weeks,  amid  various  events  such  as 
fights,  discussions,  bomb  scares,  and  entertain- 
ment, students,  in  diminishing  numbers  talked 
about  the  war,  society,  themselves,  and  John 
Rollins.  Then,  before  the  waning  elTect  of  the 
total  event  became  nil,  John  Rollins  turned 
himself  in. 

Since  the  sanctuary  Brandeis  has  seen  tumult 
more  intense  than  that  the  .sanctuary  generated. 
Because  the  Ford  Hall  crisis  quickly  followed 
the  end  of  the  sanctuary  (five  school  days),  its 
•eal  efTect  can  never  be  measured.  John  Rol- 
lins' presence  was  a  means  of  bringing  every- 
one together,  but  the  discussions  could  have 
continued  without  him.  Other  crises  brought 
out  the  same  people,  but  the  fact  that  their  mo- 
tivation was  different  showed  how  little  the 
sanctuary  meant  in  the  long  run  for  large  num- 
bers of  people. 

•  •         * 

For  most  students,  the  start  of  the  sanctuary 
was  their  first  chance  to  see  the  commercial 
press  in  action.  The  hisses  and  catcalls  over  the 
leading  questions  and  implied  politics  was  a 
hint  for  what  would  come  over  the  year. 
One  of  the  press  people  there  cynically  asked, 
*•!  wonder  how  many  kids  have  committed  sui- 
cide  without   a   press    conference?"    He    never 

found  out;  about  the  others,  or  John  Rollins. 

•  «  * 

No  one  will  ever  be  sure  why,  but  the  Ad- 
mini.slration  has  made  it  nearly  impo.ssible  for 
there  to  ever  be  another  sanctuary.  ]\Tany  of 
the  rea.sons  for  using  Mailman  centered  around 
the  fact  that  no  regular  academic  or  non-stu- 
dent function  took  place  in  Mailman.  Tlie 
building  was  always  open  and  used  only  by 
students. 

(Continued   on   Page  7) 
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Into  The  Seventies 

--^■"^--"••-^  Pranay  Gupte 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Last  week,  JUSTICE  reporter  Pranay  Guple  asked  several  members  of 
the  Brandeis  covimunity  about  what  they  expect  jor  the  Seventies.  The  jollowing  are  excerpis 
irom  their  replies.  ^^^^      ^^^^^^     ^      WALTERS,     Chairman. 

Black   Studies   Department: 

On  the  basis  of  the  performance  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  supposedly  knowledgeable 
in  national  government  and  various  social  pro- 
grams, I  would  say  that  these  have  been  un- 
able to  make  much  of  an  impact  on  the  pro- 
blems of  the  Black  community.  'In  fact,  ''pro- 
blems  of  the  Black  community"  has  itself  be- 
come a  shibboleth,  but  these  problems  do  add 
up  to  pressures  of  the  worst  kind  when  bal- 
anced with  the  decreasing  rate  of  progress. 
Genocide    Against   Black    Panthers 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  actual  use  of  the 
law  against  Black  people,  it  is  evident  that  the 
police  have  been  more  of  an  oppressive  force 
rather  than  a  protective  force.  Witness,  for 
instance,  the  systematic  genocide  against  the 
Black  Panthers. 

Rampant  unemployment  still  exists  in  the 
Black  community.  Nutrition  levels  are  pitiably 
low  and  may  result  in  permanent  brain  dam- 
age in  children  and  retarded  physical  growth. 
Education  opportunities  are  still  low,  and 
housing  is  in  an  intolerable  state. 

The  only  way  I  ©an  see  these  conditions  be- 
ing improved  is  for  the  Blach  community  to 
have  greater  self-determination.  There  has 
to  be  a  new  kind  of  dedication  which  can  come 
only  from  the  Black  people  themselves.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  talk  in  terms  of  recon- 
struction of  the  Black  Community  by  the 
Black    people    themselves. 

The  battle  of  the  Seventies  therefore,  will 
be  about  whether  or  not  Black  people  will  be 
able  to  make  this  sort  of  reconstruction. 

I  submit  that  the  spirit  of  the  Black  Com- 
munity is  such  that  if  we  do  not  receive  ade- 
quate political  and  economic  power,  then  I 
predict  that  there  will  be  increasing  turmoil 
simply  because  the  disturbances  of  the  Sixties 
were  all  about  the  very  problems  that  are  go- 
ing   to    continue    into    the    Seventies. 

I  am  pessimistic  about  the  extent  to  which 
American  society  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
the  Black  experience,  and  throughout  the  past 
decade  it  has  shown  itself  unable  to  do  so.  My 
pessimism,  therefore,  is  not  unfounded. 
Black  Awareness 

I  woiild  like  to  see  all  Black  people  have  the 

kind    of    awareness    which    would    suggest    to 

1  them    practical    solutions   to    their    own    prob- 

^^,^— ^— .^;   lems.    This   means,    of    course, 

more  intensive  preoccupation 
with  value  orientation  which 
comes  through  various  forms 
of    education. 

I  know  that  most  Black 
people  feel  that  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  work  out  their  destiny 
within  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  any- 
one who  purports  to  serve  the 
Black  people  must  honor  that 
empirical  fact  and  seek  to  help 
devise  meaningful  alternatives 
within  the  boundaries  of  this 
country   if   possible. 

What  this  dictates  for  the 
Seventies  is  that  we  have  to 
begin  to  look  very  closely  at 
the  options  for  survival  which 
are  available  to  us  as  a  na- 
tion of  people  within  a  nation 
and  seek  to  m<axim^ze  in  ev- 
ery way  the  possibility  of  that 
survival  through  the  quest  for 
self-determination. 
JOHN  WEINGART,  Student 
Council    President: 

What   I'm    afraid    will    hap- 

( Continued  on  Page  7) 


MORRIS  B.  ABRAM,  President: 

If  1  had  Aladdin's  lamp,  I  would  rub  it  and 
wish  that  all  students  in  this  country  could  be 
as  concerned  as  the  campus  activists  about  the 
immense  problems  of  our  society — and  I  would 
wish  also  that  these  students  could  persuade 
their  parents  to  join  them  in  that  concern. 
Role    of   the    University 

I  see  the  students  as  being  among  the  prime 
movers  of  our  society.  1  see  the  university  as 
furnishing  them  with  essential  knowledge  of 
the  socio-political  structure — and  the  tools  to 
•se    this    learning    constructively. 

In  view  of  this  essential  role  of  the  univer- 
i^ty,  the  foremost  question  in  my  mind  is  the 
survival   of  the   institutions   of  excellence. 

The  private  institutions  of  excellence,  such 
as  Brandeis,  are  in  particular  peril.  If  the  vio- 
lence and  turmoil  on  American  campuses  con- 
tinues, these  institutions  will  either  cease  to 
be  institutions  of  quality — or  they  may  be- 
come public  institutions.  For  no  private  in- 
stitution can  survive  without  a  large  endow- 
ment or  a  huge  student  body,  or  outside  in- 
come. This  is  not  the  case  at  Brandeis. 

If  the  campuses  become  peaceful  places,  I 
foresee  a  very  bright  future  for  our  school  in 
the  Seventies.* 

I  see  Brandeis  as  a  place  which  is  capable 
of  making  adjustments  on  the  merit  of  pro- 
posals. The  Administration  will  soon  be  re- 
organized, with  a  view  to  becoming  more  ef- 
ficient and  to  serving  the  Brandeis  community 
more  economically. 

Students    and    the    System 

We  will  shortly  be  having  the  Rosenstiel 
Medical  Research  Center.  I  predict  that  by  the 
'80s,  this  Center  will  have  made  some  seminal 
contributions  to  three  critical  areas  of  the 
medicine:  tumor  biology,  neuro-psysiology  and 
Immunology   in    Tissue   Rejection. 

I  also  don't  exclude  the  possibility  for  a 
ichool  of  legal  studies  whose  primary  purpose 
will  be  to  train  not  Wall  Street  lawyers  but 
policy  makers  in  government. 

I  have  great  faith  that  this  generation  of 
students — and  most  especially,  I  think,  stu- 
dents of  the  caliber  we  have  at  Brandeis — will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
system.  They  will  get  into  the  system,  they 
Dvill  use  the  system — but  they  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  used  by  it. 


The  Slosberg  Variations 

By  MEYER  JACKSON 

Every  voice  oi  the  Brandeis  Choral  Union  blended  perfectly 
on  the  slow  descent  inito  Baoh's  gorgeous  motet  "Je^us  Meine 
Freunde"  (Jesus  My  Great  Pleasure).  The  thick  opening  har- 
monies were  sustained  as  they  pushed  through  the  first  section. 
This  was  the  sound  that  filled  Sloeberg  Recital  Hall  Friday 
night. 

The  sections  oi  the  motet  varied  from  light  and  lovely  to 
thick  and  majestic.  There  was  a  beautiful  fluttering  duet  be- 
tween sopranos  and  altos  whitih  was  superbly  done  by  the 
women's  section.  The  opening  theme  recurred  alternately  in 
several  sections.  Each  time  there  were  changes  in  the  words 
and  voices  giving  it  a  different  nuance  but  retaining  much  of 
its  fately,  awed  character. 

The  choir's  inaccuracies  were  few  and  slight  and  some 
difficult  passages  were  very  well  done,  indicating  that  this 
piece  was  very  well  rehearsed.  Director  Alvin  Lucier  had  per- 
fect control  over  every  aspect   _^ 

of  the  performance  and,  except  .     ,    ,    ,       *  u      v.  ^  • 

for     parts     in     the     beginning  J'^^l"<^ed  a  tuba,  horn   «tnngs, 

whicdT were  too  slow  and  loud,  timpan^      bells,      cleste,      and 

he  was  able  to  deliver  all  of  Pi««o-  Debby  Gopen  was  smg- 

Bach's  ideas  to  the  audience.  ]pS    small    solo    soprano    parts 

The  next  work  on   the  pro-  t>ut   stood    with   the    other    so- 

gram,  Morton  Feldman's  "Cho-  Pp«o«     ^^ ^  ^^^^    chorus.     The 

rus     and     Instruments",     was  cthorus    and    solo    parts    were 

written  nearly  two  and  a  half  nt>thmg    but      m  s^^     n  s      and 

centuries  after  the  Bach  motet,  hummings.  When  Debby  Gopen 
in   1967.  The  insitruments  here  (Continued   on   Page  7) 
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By   GEORGE  LEDERER 

I«t  is  a  bit  preposterous  for  me  to  be  reviewing  the  Caravan 
Theater's  production  oi  How  to  Make  a  Woman.  In  a  way,  it 
could  be  compared  to  a  review  of  Le  Roi  Jones'  The  Dutchman 
by  Robert  Wekh.  Ahh,  but  I  too  have  a  constituency. 

It  is  a  good  play;  well  put- together,  wild,  streaming,  and 
raucous  at  times,  and  at  other  times  bitingly  funny.  Superficially, 
it  concerns  the  arrival  of  two  young  girls  in  a  dress-designer's 
shop.  They  react  to  what  happens  to  them,  they  remember  their 
childhoods,  they  think  about  things  to  come,  and  each  of  these 
reactions,  remembrances,  and  assorted  thoughts  are  portrayed 
in  strange  dream  sequences. 

Dependence  on  Men 

In  the  first  »equence,  the  two  salesmen  played  well  by 
Joseph  Volpe  and  Da  /id  Starr  Klein,  seem  to  represent  the  male 
forces  in  Western  society  who  decide,  almost  arbitrarily,  between 
beauty  and  ugliness.  This  comes  off  well,  as  the  two  discuss 
whefther  flat  or  round  bodies  will  be  "in"  this  year.  The  concept 
that  women  are  takc.i  advantage  of  because  of  their  dependence 
on  the  approval  of  men  is  also  brought  out  well,  in  a  blatantly 
funny  way.  Measurements  are  taken  in  the  following  manner: 

"Left  breast,  1  hand,  2  fingers;  Right  breast,  1  hand  Z 
fing^^rs." 

In  one  of  the  longer  dream  sequences,  Mary  (Barbara 
Fleischman)  is  married  to  the  Hunter  (David  Starr  Klein).  In 
this  scene,  many  of  the  things  that  the  women  are  complaining 
about  come  across  quite  eflectively. 

The  brutal  first  night  of  the  marriage  has  the  Hunter  (the 
husband)  roaring  "Love!  Love!  Love!"  as  he  rhythmically  thrusts 
at  his  wife  on  the  floor.  Later,  after  the  Hunter  has  gone  out 
to  hunt,  Mary  busies  herself  cleaning  up  the  house.  When, 
presently,  she  has  finished,  she  smiles  prettily,  chanting  "Keep 
it  clean,  keep  it  clean."  The  expression  becomes  less  and  less 
enthusiastic,  and  less  and  less  honest. 

Finally,  disgusted  and  bored,  she  leans  out  of  the  window, 
from  which  vantage  point  she  allows  herself  to  be  sedueed  by 
the  Wolf  (Joseph  Volpe). 

An  acceptable  performance  was  turned  in  by  Aili  Singer, 
who,  as  Aili,  the  other  girl  in  the  shop,  does  not  allow  herself 
to  be  subjugated,  and,  as  the  play  ends,  screams  in  horror  and 
runs  off  the  stage  to  go  it  on  her  own.  Her  voice,  though,  was 
a  bit  piercing  at  times,  and  her  body  movements  were  not  nearly 
as  well-oiled  as  were  Miss  Fleischman's. 

Paying  Their  Half 

From  the  political  outlook,  one  can  only  hope  that  more 
performances  of  How  to  Make  a  Woman  as  well  as  more  dis- 
cussion groups  like  the  ones  that  followed  Sunday's  production 
can  help  people,  both  male  and  female,  to  get  out  of  their 
societal  role  playing.  It  is  an  effective  statement. 

And  besides,  guys,  women's  liberation  is  not  all  that  bad  a 
thing,  anyway.  They^ll  all  insist  on  paying  for  their  half. 
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Rhapsody  In  the  Garden 


By  GEORGE  KAHLN 


York?      Let's   have    a    look   at 

,  .     i_  1-         xv.   X         XI.      1  ^j.      rr^^^      ^       '       ^ew  York,  Lct's  havc  a  look  at 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  on  the  day  after  Thanksgiv-  everyone."    And    they    turned 

ing  I  saw  the  Rolling  Stones  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  on  the  lights.  Bright. 

In  an  age  when  the  only  group  an  audience  will  stand  up      The  tension  built  as  18,000 

for  is  the  Grateful  Dead  and  all  the  big  name  groups  are  people    looked    at    themselves  ^^^  „  .pj^j^  ^^^  ^j^^  p^^  ^^g 

Tiext  to  impossible  to  see    (the  Beatles,  Dylan,  Crosby,  ^"^  „^^£,^!i'^|JjL^^"o^^^        of  the  night,  and  now  the  whole 

Stills  and  Nash,  the  Band,  etc.),  seeing  the  StA)nes  was  an  Jo^^.-saUs^actfon ''     The  c^^^^       «"^^^"^^  »^«^  ^^"^^  ^"P-P^-'' 

experience  I  never  thought  would  happen.  went  wild.  The  whole  orchestra 

But  there  they  were,  at  Mad- area  was  standing  now.  and  the 

ison     Square     Garden,      along  is  enormous.     And  yet  we  all  sea     of     people     bobbed     and 
with  Terry   Reid,    B.    B.   King  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  ev-   moved    in   time    to   the    music, 
and  the   Ike   and  Tina   Turner  eryone  was  ready  to  give  it  to  My  section  was  still  seated,  but 
Revue     The    show    progressed   him.  He  spent  two  songs  roll-  the  urge  to  stand  up  was  unxe- 
from  good  to  fantastic,  and  the  ing  around  on  the  stage,  took  sistible. 
Stones  made  a   total  wreck  of  off  his  belt,  bumped  and  grind- 
Ihe   audience   before   the  show  ed  and   generally   asked  to   be 
was  over.  f "«l^ed    by    every 

The   concert   started   slowly,  place.     And     the 


three    men    in    a    second    and  gether     and     jumpmg     a'J<l     ' 

thrown  off  onto  the  side.     No  looked  at  the  audience  and  saw 

screams,  no  wet-pants  hysteria.  18,000     people     waving     their 

But  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  hands     and     jumpmg     aro"™, 

audience  bigger  than  one  girl's  And  then  the  Stones  ran  off  the 

love  for  Mick  Jagger.  stage,  leaving  the  ruins  behind. 

11  ^     Va   -^v,*  K..*  18,000   people   brought  to    thit 

Jagger  yelled  goodnight  but  '         ^  '^ 


Better  and  Better 


the  Stones  didn't  even  try  to 
leave  the  stage.  He  said  that 
they'd  do  one  more,  and  they 
started  into  "Street  Fighting 
Man."  This  was  the  best  song 

e  night,  an 
audience  had  become  .  .  _ 
to  Jagger's  movements.  If  he 
had  said  that  we  should  all  take 
off  our  clothes  1  think  the  audi- 
ence would  have  done  it.  The 
whole  room  was  moving  now 
and  no  one  was  standiag  still. 
And  Jagger  strutted  around 
and  waved  goodbye  and  hands 
flying     and     fists     were 


height  with  nothing  to  do  but 
go  home.  And  I  had  a  feelinif 
that  I  should  rip  out  my  chair 
and  take  it  with  me. 

And  then  my  mind  returned 
to  what  B.  B.  King  had  said 
about  three  hours  earlier.  We 
were  the  ones  that  will  control 
the  earth  soon.  Sure  it's  corny, 
but  is  it  as  impossible  as  it  used 
to  seem?  How  is  it  that  this 
feeling  of  power  has  been  cre- 
ated so  many  times,  in  Wood- 
stock, and  the  Boston  Tea  Par- 
ty, in  San  Francisco,  in  New 
York,      and      throughout      the 


^ were     -^  — „     x\ji*%. 

0irl    in    th*.       As  thev  went  into  ''Honkev   clenched  and  people  waved  and   stones'   tour?   The   Stones   sold 
house     had  Tonk  Wo^en'' "si>me  ?ou"  g^^^^^^  everything  moved.  out  36.000  seats  in_one  day  ia 


with  many  long  wait^  and  enough  hot-pants  young  ninth  ^ople  in  front  of  me  stood  up,  Then  Jagger  picked  up  a  ^^^^^^^^^^Ij- J^^J^^f^^^^^^^ 
^und  Sstem  problems.  But  by  and  tenth  graders  to  keep  Jag-  and  the  whole  section  sprang  basket  of  rose  P^tajs  and  start-  f^f  ^.j^j^^.^^^^l^.^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
?h^  limp  the  Stones  aooeared  ger  busy  for  at  least  a  day  or  to  its  feet.  Almost  everyone  ed  to  toss  them  daintily  into  the  J^*l"^^'^^.*^%  ^'^ff  ;!,  X^^Jt 
Ih^    Ludience    wL    reX    fo^  two.  ^         was  standing  by  now,  moving,   the  crowd  as  he  tripped  across   in  advance.  And  I  was  in  Mad- 

Jh^m      The  Itage   wis  already       Throughout  the  concert  Mick  feeling  the  music  and  the  sur-   the   stage.   Suddenly   he  ten^d   ison  Square  Garden  with  18  000 
fur?iunJed  by  Imob  of  S^  had     befn     interj^ting     lines  roundmgs.  And  the  Stones  kept  and  hurled  the  basket  over  his  people  ^^^^^"^l^^'^^^]^^^^^ 
who   had   rusii^    the   st^e   as  from   1966  like   "Can  you   dig  getting      better      and      better,  head  half-way  across  the  Gar-   And  ^^J^^ger  had  yelled     Uut 
who   naa   rusneo  _g  ^,^  ^  Sometime   during   this    song   a  den.      And   rose  P^f.ls^  started   into   the   streets^  had  follow^ 

good  time?"  But  finally,  around   girl   ran   up   on   stage   to   grab  falling  from  the  ceiling  of  the   run   out  and  ^^  i^f  «^J^^^^^ 
12:50  he  said,  "So  this  is  New  Mick.  The  girl  was  tackled  by  place,    and    everyone    was    to-   hi-m  .  .  .  well,  it  can  na-ppen. 


soon  as  Ike  and  Tina  Turner 
had  ended.  The  police  didn't 
attempt  to  move  people  from 
the  aisles,  and  a  great  feeling 
of  anticipation  built  in  the  au- 
dience, since  the  audience  did- 
n't know  what  to  expect  from 
the  Stones  and  the  Stones  did- 
n't know  what  to  expect  from 
the  audience. 

It  was  a  sea  of  people  that 
greeted  the  Stones  as  they  came 
en.  Jagger  strutted  around, 
said  a  few  words,  and  the  group 
broke  into  "Jumpin'  Jack 
Flash."  At  first  it  sounded  as  if 
things  weren't  clicking,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  first  four  songs 
things  were  really  grooving 
along. 

Many  of  the  songs  were  ac- 
companied by  the  shouts  of  the 
paying  audience  in  the  orches- 
tra ($8.50-$7.50)  telling  the 
people  in  the  aisle  to  sit  down. 
This  put  the  Stones  uptight;  it 
was  interfering  with  their  songs 
and  also  it  was  the  opposite  of 
what  they  wanted.  Rock  audi- 
ences have  forgotten  how  to 
stand  up  and  how  great  the 
feeling  of  release  received  from 
this  is.  There  was  this  constant 
fight  within  the  audience. 
Sometimes  the  seated  people 
stood  up.  Sometimes  the  people 
in  the  aisles  sat  down. 

Jagger  carried  the  Stones. 
They  were  like  a  backup  band 
compared  to  Mick's  movements. 
He  was  all  over  the  stage,  all 
over  everything.  Dressed  in  a 
red  scarf,  black  tee  shirt  and 
black  pants  with  studs,  it  was 
obvious  that  he  was  going  to 
try  to  build  the  hysteria  that 
the  Stones  used  to  be  greeted 
with.  And  he  did. 

Sexless  Mick 
Mick  is  the  uiiimate  mascu- 
line/feminine. He  is  totally  sex- 
less, yet  he  exudes  sex  at  all 
times.  Unlike  Tina  Turner  who 
is  obviously  sexy,  Jagger  does- 
n't look  like  what  you'd  expect. 
His  body  is  slight  and  his  face 
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TWA  put  a  price  on  your  head 

that  even  your  parents 

might  agree  to  pay. 


>. 


WeVe  out  to  get  you  home  for  the 

Holidays.  Fast. 
Which  is  something  that  your  parents 

will  probably  enjoy  too. 

Something  else  they'll  enjoy  is  our  fares 
for  Students.  (Students,  that  is,  who  are 
between  the  agesof  12  and  21  and  who  have 
TWA's  Youth  Card.)  On  a  standby  basis, 
you'll  get  40%  off  regular  coach  fares. 

Which  doesn't  mean  you'll  be  flying 
second  class  or 
anything  like  that. 


You  still  get  all  the  great  food  and 
TWA  features  like  movies  and  stereo 
music?  But  it  won't  cost  you  like  it  does 
everyone  else. 

And  TWA  flies  to  nearly  all  the  major 
cities  in  the  U.S.,  plus  we  have  a  special 
youth  fare  to  Hawaii. 

With  all  that  going  for  you,  there's 
only  one  excuse  for  not  going  home  for 
the  holidays. 
Getting  your  hair  cut. 
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ftandards  does  not  .seem  to  be 
much  of  an  anijwer.  I  would 
rather  run  the  risk  of  a  cancer- 
ous chaos  by  abandoning  grades 
Uian  to  merely  hold  our  sphinc- 
ters tightly.  Somehow  I  feel 
there  is  less  to  lose  by  "no 
retention"  and  some  chance  of 
gain,  at  least  at  the  head  end. 
I  would  be  sympathetic  to 
abandoning  grades  altogether. 
Yet  I  do  think  some  quality 
and /or  quantity  control  is  ne- 
cessary for  tho.se  few  areas 
where  a  technique  is  to  be 
learned  and  performed  in  a 
professional  area.  Such  evalua- 
tiion  techniques  on  performance 
could  of  course  be  reviewed 
recognizing  the  short  term  ob- 
solescence of  each.  I  doubt  that 
much  of  the  student's  work 
would  fit  thi.s  dimension.  That 
would  work  out  in  practice  as 
we  go  along.  But  I'd  suggest 
temporarily  we  try  at  a  fifty- 
fifty  level.  About  half  the 
courses  would  be  graded  where 
these  represent  the  acquisition 
of  .some  .set  of  skills  or  tech- 
niques whose  performance  can 
rea.sonably  be  evaluated.  The 
other  half  at  beat  to  be  open, 
exploratory,  experiencal  in 
orientation,  upgraded,  or  at 
worst  pass  fail. 

Now  such  a  division  of 
courses  is  of  course  hopekvssly 
unrealistic.  Not  many  profes- 
sors would  teach  either  one 
way  or  the  other  in  any  ex- 
clu.sive  way,  although  individ- 
ual teachers  could  declare  their 
separate  cotir.ses  one  way  or  the 
other  as  they  chose.  Obviously 
most  teachers,  even  graduate 
school  resiearch  personnel  do 
open  eyes  and  ears,  do  chal- 
lenge the  mind  as  well  as  per- 
formance. But  I  would  see  the 
student  making  the  main  choice 
here.  He  or  she  would  decide 
which  way  each  subject  was  to 
be  treated  by  them.  A  "major" 
would  lye  a  minimum  (to  be 
determined)  of  what  the  stu- 
dent put  together  out  of  tlie 
available  skill  courses  relevant 
to  his  interests;  the  rest  would 
be  fore  general  intere.'^t,  a  sense 
of  l)alance  and  proportion,  an 
attempt  to  create  some  sense  of 
responsibility.  I  am  using  re- 
spofisibility  in  the  sen.se  of 
sensitivity  to  and  ability  to 
respond  to  all  the  other  aspects 
of  life  not  just  tho.se  within  the 
momentary  dominant  interest. 
For  it  is  out  of  these   tempo- 


rarily irrelevant  aspecta  that 
the  ability  grows  that  enables 
us  to  meet  and  create  the  fu- 
ture in  our  culturally  explosive 
world. 

While  culture  was  rare  and 
only  hard-won  out  of  and  over 


Students  Seek  More  Information 


By  DAN  RUBIN 

.     .       IK.  J    •  Tabulation  and  analysis  has  been  completed  for  the  survey  oa  contraception  and  preg« 

our  .simian  background,  it  was  nancy  conducted  last  month  by  a  group  of  students.  The  results  generally  confirm  the  group's 

used   defensively,   protectively,  initial   suspicions   that   an   appreciable   number  of  students  become  pregnant  or  knock  up  their 

Jealously.   Indeed   it   was  used  girlfriends,  and  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  alditional  information  on  contraceptives  and  ways 

and  still  is  by  most     tradition'  to  deal  with  unwanted  pregnancy.  They  also  emphasize    the    fact    that,    whatever   their    needs, 

oriented   peoples   as   a   "sacred  Brandeis  women  are  probably  in  possession  of    better    information    and    services    than   other 

canopy",   a    "Chinese   Wall",   a  women  in  their  general  age  group.  Following  is  an  interpretive  summary  of  findings, 
sclerotic    exoskeleton.    We  The  total  number  of  questionnaires  returned  is  610:  381  from  women  and  229  from  men, 

"forted  up"  again.^t  any  other  with  a   good  distribution  of  all   undergraduate  classes.    (In   addition   to  these,   a   few  return* 

culture.  Ours  alone  was  divine,  were  discarded  on  the  grounds  of  internal  contradiction   or  appearance   of  falsification.)    The 

But  we  are  affluent  with  culture  group  considers  this  a  good  return,  evaluated  alongside  the  responses  to  other  surveys  here 

now.   We  make  more  than  we  and  elsewhere,  and  considers  it  a  sign  of  interest  in  the  subject  that  so  nxany  people  filled  out 

need,  or  at  lea.st  nK3re  of  some  and   returned  the  form.   But.   as  with   all  surveys,  statistical  generalizations  are  not  necessar- 

things,  le&i  oif  others.  We  now  ily  reliable.  Thus  only  striking   results  are   reported  here. 

need  proportion,  the  ability  to  The  most  significant  overall  stati.stics  relate  to  patterns  of  contraeeptiTe  use  on  campus 
choose  now  this,  now  that,  and  frequency  of  pregnancies.  Of  the  total  sample,  56.6%  reported  regular  use  of  contracep- 
Which  word  then,  not  THE  tires  at  some  time.  This  percentage  is  approximately  the  same  for  both  men  and  women. 
word  or  THE  color  is  our  prob-  However,  there  is  considerable  variation  from  cla.ss  to  class,  with  a  clear  trend  of  greater  use 
lem.  The  eternal  pyramid  is  no  among  older  students.  Regular  use  of  contraceptives  rises  from  23.5%  among  women  answer- 
longer  our  symbol  (although  it  i"g  to  89.1%  among  senior  women,  and  the  same  sort  of  increase  is  shown  among  men,  al- 
recently  threatened  us).  The  though  absolute  levels  of  use  among  the  males  are  lower:  16.7%  among  freshmen  up  to  74% 
"Monumental  stage"  is  long  among  seniors  Paralleling  this  increasing  use  of  contraception  with  age  is  a  greater  desire 
pa.st.  What  1  am  suggesting  is  ^^^  contraceptive  information  among  more  young  students  than  old.  EXesire  for  information  is 
not  to  revert  to  the  "hard  indicated  by  47.9%  of  freshmen  women  respondents,  but  only  17.6%  of  seniors.  And  the  same 
no.sed"  attitude  that  character-  trend  is  evident  among  men,  except  that  disprol>ortionately  few  male  freshmen  desire  informa- 
izes  the  .specially  bound  forms  ^*^"*  ^^^y  ^8.5%   as  opposed  to  45.5  7a   of  male   sophomores   responding.    Overall,    30%    of   all 

—    students     returning     question- 


of  culture  of  inject  and  bird 
(the  only  true  hard  nose  types). 
Rather  what  I  have  suggested 
is  a  highly  vulnerable  alterna- 
tive, one  many  people  are 
bound  to  abuse  but  one  which 


Dorms 


(Continued  from  Page  1> 

1.      Individual      dormitories 


demands     "backbone",    choice,   V^^V*  ^1^<^"  approval  of  a  major- 


UHman  Fke 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

the     evening,      students 


responsibility,      and 
"If  not  now,  when"? 


wisdom. 


Primaries 

(Continued  from   Page  1) 

Greenblatt,  Beth  Herman, 
Rick  Horowitz,  Klliot  Mag- 
gin,  Steve  Novak,  Merlin 
Price,  Jeff  Summit,  Jordan 
Tannenbaum. 

PRIMARY  for  Educational 
Policy  Committee:  (4  Po.si- 
tions)  Alice  Bendix,  Polly 
Haas,  Linda  Harmon,  Rich- 
ard Kopley,  David  Krohn, 
Art  Levine,  Joel  Schwartr, 
David  Silberman,  John 
Weingart. 

PRIMARY  for  Trustees  rep- 
resentatives: (2  Po.sitions) 
Allen  Alter,  LoLs  Kramer, 
Merlin  Price,  Jon  Quint,  Neil 
Ro.senfcld. 

202  students  cast  "No" 
votes  in  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees election.  Final  elections 
for  Judiciary,  EPC  and 
Trustees  will  be  held  on 
January  13  and  14. 


me  tire,  which  was  a  two-  seives  as  Knowledgeable;  or, 
alarm  blaze.  Cinematographer  j^"ow'ng  that  they  need  addi- 
David  Wcstpha.  and  sovera,  of  t^^.^Tir^^^o^iTL^^Z 


naires  express  a  desire  for  in- 
formation about  contraceptives 
and     where    to     obtain    them. 

Actual  need  for  information  in 

were  H^'**    ^^'"P^^     »«    ^^^<^^y    higher, 

,  .  ..       i_    .,j  ,     .  though,     .since     many     respon- 

ity    of    their   residents    and    in  working    in    the    building,    but  dents   with   poor   contraceptive 

con.sultation  with  their  resident  ^"^V    left  at   8:30    p.m.   During  knowledge  may  think  of  them- 

staff  and  the  Residence  Office,  the  fire,  which  was  a  two-  selves  as  knowledgeable;  or, 
establish  their  own  jjolicy  on 
local  closing  hours  and  co-  edu- 
cational visiting  hours.  Until 
.such  action,  current  Universi- 
ties   rules    regarding    women's 

curfew    hours    and    co-edu<:a-  making  equipment. 
tional   visiting  hours  apply. 

2.  The  Residence  Office  shall  The  giant  flames,  which  con                                                 ^ 

establish    a    joint    Student-Ad-  sumed  the  wooden  part  of  the  for  male  freshmen)  is  the  pilfl: 

ministration  Committee  to  su-  structure,  attracted  a  crowd  of  approximately  75%  of  all  stu- 

pervise  these  procedures  and  to  3^0^^  200  who  watched  the  fire  ^""''^  ^"   ^^?  sample   regularly 

provide     such     administration    .  ..  w    v  ^«  t..c  uitr  yj^^j^g      contraceptives      report 

a.ssi.stance  as  is  needed  to  pro-  ^^^^^  .^^^   seating   area    of   the  that  they   (or  their  girlfriends 

tect  the  rights  of  majorities  and  amphitheatre,  in  a  driving  rain,  or    wives)    use   pills,    often    in 

minorities     within     the     indi-  The  rain   may   have  prevented  combination  with  other   meth- 
vidual  dormitories. 


his  .students  entered  the  build 
ing  and  .saved  some  of  the  film- 


such   "obvious"   knowledge   oq 
a  survey. 

The  favored  form  of  contra- 
ception among  both  men  and 
women    of  all    classes    (except 


Cofffteil 

(Continued  from  Page  1> 

man  believes,  "we  could  de- 
fine a  separate  role  for  the 
environmental  and  social  as- 
pects of  Council  apart  from  the 
political  aspect."  This  would 
"free"  the  Council  to  attend 
to  political  affairs  more  ef- 
fectively.   Under    the    present 


system    all    groups    petitioning    the  area  for  University  couvo 
for    charters    and    funds    must    cations. 


the  spread  of  the  fire  to  other  ?^    ^^xt  method  in  popularity 

parts  of   the   campus.   The   fire  \^    rubbers,    reported    used    by 

was      brought     under      control  35.1%   af  female  and  58.5%   of 

shortly  after  10  p.m.  male  respondents.  Tliis  suggests 

that     the     non-Brandeis     girl- 
Future  Plans  friends    of    male    students    are 
A    group    of    administrators  }^^^    disposed    to    use    pilLs,    or 
began    meeting    last    week    to  -^  capable  of  obtaining  them, 
plan  the  future  of  the  Ullman  ^^^^     ^^^^r     female     Brandeis 
area.  Vice  President  Berger  de-  counterparts.  About  17%  of  the 
fined  the  three  problems  facing  respondents      regularly      using 
the  committee:  contraceptives     report     u.sc     of 
,    „,,    ,u      ^          ..  diaphragms,  and  smaller  num- 
1.  Whether  to  continue  usmg  bers  u.se  other  methods    An  ap- 


come  before  Council. 
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2.  What  to  do  about  the 
building  itself.  (Berger  said 
that  it  was  "woefully  inade 
quale"  as  an  audio  visual  cen 


preciable  number  of  students 
— perhaps  as  much  as  10%  of 
th«  student  body — are  appar- 
ently engag:ing  in  intercourse 
using  no  contraception  at  all 
or     ineffective     methods     (e.g. 
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ter,   film  center  and   archives.)   ?®"^"«'    diaphragn    without 

jelly    or    cream,    withdrawal). 

3.  Finding   facilities   for    the  However,  the  limitation.s  of  the 

units  that  were  housed  in  Ull-  questionnaire    (which    included 

man,  either  in  a  new  or  recon-  ^o     questions     about     inter- 

structed    building   or  an  exist-   course)    make  it   impossible  to 

give  a  reliable  estimate  of  this 
figure 


ing  structure. 

Construction 

Brandeis,  which  lost  a  build 


Out  -  of  -  wedlock  pregnancy 
o**  paternity  wa.s  reported  by 
ing  We<inesday,  will  gain  two  39  students  (6.4%  of  all  re- 
in about  a  year,  when  the  Fine  -^^pondents)— 25  women  and  14 
Arts  Center  and  Sachar  Inter-  n\en.  Since  men  were  instruc- 
national  Center  are  completed.  ^^^  to  fill  out  the  .sections  of  the 
Director  of  Bu.siriess  Adminis-  questionnaire  concerning  preg- 
tration  David  Rolbein  reported  nancy  for  their  girlfriends  only 
Thursday  that  construction  on  if  they  were  not  Brandeis  stu- 
the  Arts  building  will  begin  in  dents,  there  .sliould  be  no 
al)out  a  month  and  the  Sachar  double-counting  in  these  cate- 
construction  'shortly  there-  gories;  that  is,  no  pregnancieg 
after."  (Continued   on   Page  7) 
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eclioed  him  and  after  about  five  seconds,  time  marched  on.  The 
refs  never  looked  up,  but  our  scorekeepor  friend  muist  liave  beea 
secretly  di.sappoinled. 

Engineers? 

In  contrast  to  the  gro.ssly  inefficient  scorekeeper,  the  Engi- 
neers played  basketball  like,  well.  engincer.s.  Coach  John  Barry 
had  (I  suspect)  drawn  plays  on  the  blackboard  and  ordered  his 
men  to  follow  them  absolutely.  Their  ofTen.se  was  structured  so  as 
not  to  challenge  the  Judges  zone  by  passing  around  the  periphery 
of  it.  Tlie  Engineers  never  could  get  the  ball  inside  while  the  is- 
sue was  still  present.  And  their  defense!  Tom  August  could  easily 
say,  "Wliat  a  defense!"  As  Augie  popped  thirteen  points  rapidly 
M.I.T.  resolutely  stayed  in  its  zone,  leaving  Tommy  free  in  his 
comer.  And  he  rarely  misses  from  that  .spot.  M.I.T.  resolutely 
stayed  in  its  leaky  zone,  getting  back  too  slowly  on  defense, 
and  never  making  the  obvious  shift  to  a  man-to-man. 

After  the  game,  we  stayed  around  the  gvm,  waiting  for~the 
Judges  to  shower.  I  talked  to  my  friends  on"  the  freshmen  team 
about  the  Knick.s.  I  realized  that  the  road  games  had  btM?n  very 
healthy  for  the  Judges  up  to  this  point. 

But,   alas,   that   theory  was  shattered  by  an  80-71  defeat  at 
Amherst  Thursday  night. 
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i     was    clear    and    beoutifully 

tiinitl- 

Rhythmic  Lines 

This  work  eon&isted  almost 
not(«,  separated  by  pauses, 
entirely  of  chords  and  single 
There  were  no  continuous  mel- 
,  y  lines  or  rhythmic  lines 
jiayed  by  one  instrument  or  by 
t)  ;  choir.  However,  these  were 
achieved  to  some  extent  by  lol- 
\i  ving  from  one  instrument  to 
another.  The  instruments  and 
(horus  went  in  and  ou»t  some- 
times together  and  sometimes 
independently. 

The  only  fault  witih  this  piece 
was  that  it  went  on  for  about 
twenty  minutes  with  the  same 
teclmiques  and  eerie,  loggy 
sounds  and  with  no  change  in 
tempo  or  volume.  Towards  the 
end  there  was  a  slight  increase 
in  both  which  caused  a  very 
elTt^ttive  build  up  of  feeling  to 
finish  it  off.  The  build-up  was 
difficult  for  many  people  to 
detect,  and  without  it  the  work 
was  boring;  thus,  the  audience 
was  not  very  erwthusiastic  in 
applause. 

After  intermission,  the  stage 
was    reset    for    Seymour    Shif- 


rin's  "Odes  of  Shang"  with  the 
sixteen  members  of  the  Bran- 
deis Chamber  Chorus  which  is 
a  little  less  than  half  the  size 
of  the  Choral  Union.  Percus- 
sion instruments  were  placed 
around  and  in  the  chorus  so 
that  some  of  the  singers  could 
play  them  while  singing.  There 
was  also  a  xylophone,  a  bongo- 
like set  of  drums,  and  a  piano 
pi  yed  by  musicians  not  in  the 
chorus. 

Jungle  Ring 

"Odes  to  Shang"  started  out 
witli  a  stretch  of  percussion 
which  had  a  wonderful  spon- 
taneous jungle  ring  to  it.  The 
c+iorus  came  in  singing  the  first 
part  o«f  the  text  which  was  a 
wild  poem  called  "Na".  The 
singing  was  ditricult  and  for  the 
most  part  fast  and  exciting.  The 
chorus  did  well,  maintaining  a 
clear  tone  with  only  occasional 
hesitating  and  faulting.  Every 
now  and  then  it  was  amusing 
to  see  that,  while  singing,  one 
of  the  women  would  reach  and 
hit  a  bunch  of  rattling  sticks 
or  bells  and  one  of  the  men 
would  play  a  set  of  cans. 


The  second  and  last  part  of 
the  text  was  a  beautiful  poem 
called  "Father  of  our  Line". 
This  was  put  to  mu^c  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  fust  but  a  little 
more  subdued.  The  balance  be- 
tween chorus,  percussion,  and 
instruments  was  very  interest- 
ing   with    the    chorus    slightly 


don  npting  but  with  the  per- 
cussion and  in.struments  weav- 
ing in  and  out  in  sa\  important 
part    and     adding    pleasing 

intricacies. 

This  work  was  very  enthusi- 
astically received.  Seymovr 
Shifrin,  a  member  of  the  Bran- 
deis music  faculty,  was  in  the 
audience  and  everyone  cheered 
him. 

The  final  work  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  Regina  Coeli  by 
Mo.  rt  K,  127.  This  was  obvi- 
ously the  best  p>erformance  of 
the  evening.  Barbara  Wallace 
was  perfect  in  her  arias  as 
soprano  solo  from  her  trills  to 
her  hallelujas.  Her  voice  had 
genuine  quality  and  all  of  the 
display  necessary  for  Mozart's 
intentions.  She  is  a  professional 
singer  who  was  here  as  a  guest 
artist. 

The  piece  still  had  the  Mozart 
spark  in  it  even  though  he  was 
only  eleven  years  old  when  he 
wrote  it.  It  is  another  good  ex- 
ample of  his  precocity.  It  is 
simple  and  unsophisticated  but 
definitely  not  trite  and  childish. 

The  applause  for  the  Mozart 
and  the  entire  concert  was 
more  than  hearty,  and  as  the 
audience  filed  out,  content  with 
a  pleasurable  evening,  the  choir 
broke  out  the  bottles  of  well- 
deserved  wine. 


(Continued  from  Page  €) 
which  have  been  reported  by 
both  the  woman  involved  and 
the  father.  But  even  as  an  ab- 
solute figure  and  a  percentage 
of  the  total  student  body,  the 
39  pregnancies  reported  are 
significant.  Furthermore,  of 
these  students,  10.2%  used  no 
contracepiio'n  at  all  and  35.8% 
had  not  ielt  in  possession  of 
enough  information  during  the 
pregnancy  to  take  the  best 
action  they  now  consider  to 
have  been  possible — evidence 
ol  the  need  for  new  informa- 
tive resources. 

Of  the  pregnancies  reported 
by  Brandeis  women,  68%  (17) 
were  terminated  by  abortion:  7 
of  them  legal,  3  in  foreign 
countries.  Another  5  girls 
(20%)  claim  miscarriages. 
The  situation  is  quite  ditlerent, 
for  the  non-Brandeis  girl- 
friends of  Brandeis  men;  only 
4  of  these  pregnancies  (28.6%) 
were  terminated  by  abortion, 
and  2  by  miscarriage. 

The  contraception  and  preg- 
nancy group  is  currently  com- 
piling a  handbook  covering 
sexual  anatomy,  the  operation, 
relative  e fleet iveness,  and  pos- 
sible side-effeets  of  all  major 
contraceptive  methods,  deter- 
mination   of    pregnancy,    facts 


regarding  various  abortion 
techniques  in  use  (both  safe 
and  unsafe),  ways  of  obtaining 
abortions,  resources  for  com- 
pleting pregnancy  and  giving 
birth,  and  possibilities  for 
keeping  an  illegitimate  child. 
In  addition  to  general  informa- 
tion, local  resources  infor- 
mation and  services  will  be 
speeilied  (to  the  extent  this  is 
legally  possible).  Once  such  a 
handbook  is  assembled,  the 
group  plans  to  provitJe  lor  its 
distribution  to  all  students  at 
Brandeis  next  semester,  and 
thereafter  to  all  incoming  stu- 
dents each  year.  It  is  expected 
that  the  administration  will  as- 
sume responsibility  for  distri- 
bution and  periodic  revision, 
and  will  underwrite  the  costs 
of  publication. 

Any  students  who  have  im- 
mediate need  for  information 
are  reminded  that  Dr.  Margulis 
is  available  at  the  Infirmary  on 
Monday  evenings  from  7:30- 
9  for  general  consultation  on 
contraceptive  matters,  and  that 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Boston 
(536-8790)  provides  very  com- 
prehensive counselling  and  re- 
ferral on  all  matters  related  to 
contraception  and  pregnancy. 

Detailed  results  of  the  survey 
are  available  on  request  from 
Julia  Waldman  or  Dan  Rubin. 


Sanctuary:  As  It  Was 


Into  the  Seventies 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

pen  at  Brnndeis  is  that  due  to 
monetary  restraints,  financial 
considerations  will  govern  the 
university  more  than  any  other 
considerations.  Because  of 
this,  fewer  good  junior  facul- 
ty may  be  attracted;  few  in- 
novative programs  will  be 
tried  so  that  the  excellence 
and  feeling  of  experimenta- 
tion that  have  made  Brandeis 
distinctive  will  be  less  evi- 
dent. 

Electoral    Politics 

rd  like  to  see  the  size  of  the 
university  frozen,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, in  terms  of  student 
enrollment.  I  would  like  to 
see  more  educational  options 
offered  to  students  such  as  be- 
in«  able  to  gradu;  te  without 
a  major  or  to  include  work 
in  communities  as  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

I  really  believe  that  elec- 
toral politics  can  change  the 
direction  this  country  is  go- 
ing in.  But  unless  students 
and  young  activists  involve 
themselves  more  ardently,  the 
prospects  for  change  during 
the  Seventies  will  not  be 
bright. 

JOHN     P.     ROCHE,    Professor 
of   Politics: 

I  rather  douht  if  there  will 
be  any  major  changes  in  our 
system  in  the  Seventies.  The 
greatest  danger  arises  from  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weaiwns. 

Pessimism    For    Seventies 

As  far  as  American  politics 
is  concerned,  I  expect  a  repe- 
tition of  the  '50s  in  which  an 
electorate  tired  of  liberal  acti- 
vism in  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic matters,  shuns  vigorous 
policies.  To  the  extent  there  is 
a  revolutionary  potential  in 
American  society,  we  can  anti- 
cipate that  its  source  will  he 
on  the  Kight  than  on  the  Left. 

I'm  basically  pessimistic  for 
the  Seventies.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  continuation  and  accel- 
eration of  domestic  programs 
designed  to  create  real  equal- 
ity in  the  United  States  and 
eliminate  poverty.  I'd  like  to 
see  universal  disarmament 
down  to  knuckles  and  knees. 
Prof.  JACK  S.  GOLDSTEIN, 
Director,  Astrophysics  Insti- 
tute: 

I  suppose  that  the  major 
problem  of  the  Seventies  is 
going  to  be  population— how 
we  can  feed  and  house  the 
growing  number  of  people.  1 
can't  think  of  any  more  se- 
rious   problem    than    that. 

Advances  of  technology  will 
be  dramatic,  as  they  have 
been  during  this  past  decade. 
But  1  see  the  gap  between  the 


industrialized  and  non-indus- 
trializej  nations  becoming 
wider. 

I  would  like  to  see  massive 
world-wide  attacks  on  parti- 
cular social  problems  such  as 
protein  deficiency  and  the 
population  explosion.  I  would 
like  to  see  serious  educational 
programs  with  adequate  fund- 
ing. We  must  have  a  world 
year  on  population  control, 
another  year  on  adequate  diet. 
These  world  years  should  be 
on  a  scale  which  is  reckoned 
in  terms  of  billions  of  dollars. 

1  think  the  kinds  of  things 
I'm  suggesting  are  possible 
and  only  rwjuire  that  people 
make    up    their    minds    to    do 

them. 

EDWARD  EGELMAN,  Bran- 
deis S.D.S.,  Progressive  La- 
bor  Party. 

President  Abram  wishes  for 
the  campus  to  become  a  peace- 
ful place.  Hopefully,  students 
will  not  let  him  have  this 
peace.  Instead.  I  think  that  the 
Seventies  will  show  a  grow- 
ing student  movement  that  al- 
lies with  campus  workers  and 
gives  university  bosses  no 
peace. 

Optimism 

More  and  more  Americans 
are  demanding  that  the  U.  S. 
get  out  ol  Vietnam  now.  The 
government  has  failed  to  win 
the  American  people  to  sup- 
port its  imperialistic  wars, 
and  when  rebellions  spring 
up  around  the  world  — 
as  I'm  sure  they  will—the  gov- 
ernment will  be  increasmgly 
liard  put  to  mobilize  tlie 
American  people  to  put  them 
down.  Whereas  ten  years  ago. 
ideas  of  revolution  were  al- 
most nonexistent  in  America, 
they  are  rapidly  growing  to- 
day. 1  can  only  be  optimistic 
about  revolutionary  ideas 
gripping  hold  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Seventies. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Now  the  African  and  Afro-American  and 
American  Civilization  Studies  faculties  are 
housed  there  along  with  tlie  Afro-American 
Society's  lounge.  The  Justice  and  WBRS  still 
haunt   the   two  ba.sements,   but   Mailman   is   no 

longer  a  student  building. 

*  *  • 

Brandeis'  sanctuary   was,  as  most   things  at 


Brandeis  are,  planned  after  some  other  well- 
known  university  had  led  the  way.  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  MIT  had  gone  the  sanctuary  route 
and  early  last  year,  publicly  and  ^^^^retly,  stu- 
dents planned  Brandeis'  part  of  the  national 
celebration  and  cerebration.  The  drama  of 
Federal  agents  dragging  the  AWOL  soldier  was 
missing,  both  delighting  and  disgusting  parU- 
cipants  at  the  sanctuary. 


WOULD 
:OR  TWO 


Si  10  w 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
So  tliev  sang  their  carols 
there,  right  under  Kenny  s 
window,  and  Kenny  thought 
it  sounded  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
Soon  they  finislied.  We 
have    to    go    now,'    said     Miss 

Conrad. 

"Merry  Christmas!"  every- 
one  yelled. 

"Merry  Christmas'"  Kenny 
shouted 'back.  And  he  noticed 
the  edges  of  his  mouth  had 
turned  up  all  by  themselves. 
Ho  was  smiling  a  wide  smile 
without  even  trying  He 
looked  up  o»ic  last  lime,  and  .  . 


IT'S  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH  FRIES. 

BRING  THE   FAMILY  — 
HAVE   A    BALLI 


FREE   FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


■ 
■ 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  ot 

BURGER   KING 

OWer  Enpircs  Dec.  30,  1969.  Void  Where  Prohibited 


E  OF  THE  WHOPPER 

881   MOODY  STREET,    WALTHAM 
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THE     JUSTICE 


December  16,  1969 


Judges  Top  MIT,  Lose  to  Amherst;  Hartford  Is  Wrestlers 


Try  for  .500  Record  Here  Tonight 


First  Victim 


By  WARREN  SOIFFER  „      ^^^,„^r   -^ 

„  By   DARIEN   ZOPPO 

The  Judges  split  two  road  games  this  week — losing  to  Amherst  by  an  80-71  seore  Thursday  t>««„j  •„           n            .           ^       .      .        .  ^       .  .     -  - 

■fter  impressively  dumping  thq  Engineers  of  MIT.   94  80  Tuesday    Tonight,  they  try   to  even  «randeis  wrestlers  outscored   wmnmg   4-0,  with   1:10  riding 

the  season  record  at  3-3  in  an  important  contest  with  Springfield  at  Shapiro  Gym.  the  University  of  Hartford  22-    time.           .... 

Although  giving   away   considerable    height  at  every  position,  the  Judges  managed  to  play  16  in  their  second  meet  of  the    .        JL  *VJ**'^»       v     ."^'"P*^*** 

Amherst  even  for  most  of  the  gam»e.  Superlative  foul  shooting  (18-19)  in  the  first  half)  coun-  season    last    Saturday    at    the    ?^     Hartford  s     Fazio,    a     de- 

tcrbaPanced  a  cold  night  from  the  fioor  in  the  damp  Amherst  gym.  Sh«nL    AfhlpH.    rfnf.r    tZ    i?^''"'?,«:n''tt"^'*'    ^'"'^i*''.  ^'" 

The  Judges  jumped  out  to  an  early  lead,  but  when  the  referees  began  to  "balance"  their  ^V^P^^«>    Atnietic    L^enter.    inc    Boro    (150   lbs.)    moved   for    a 

officiating  with  calls  against  us  the  Jeffs  caught  up.  Amherst,  whicli  shot  an  excellent  34  for  70  ^'"  c  'ened  the  Matmen's  rec-   takedown  with  22  seconds  left 

from  the  field,  gained  momen- ord    at    1-1     as    Ed    Tobinick,    »"»    *•»«    ^^i       P*""'^.  .^^    went 

turn  as  the  ofTiciating  changed       Tho  second  half  was  also  a   down  as  their  almost  3-2  edge  Bruce     Ferg,    Bill    Boro     and    ^^  }^   roll    out   of    his   oppoa* 

and  their  shooters  stayed  hot.   tough   battle    with   the   Judges   in  rebounds  and  superior  shoot-  r.ii^nn    nauia    r^irSe^A^.^^    <i«oi            ^      ^^"troi       subsequently 

Dave  Auten.  a  OO"  forward,  hit   unable  to  get  open  against  the   ing   percentage   asserted    ifs T  "*^^    registered    aeci-   scoring  3  points  on  a  near-pin 

for  25  points  including  several    taller    Jeff's    nnan-to  man     de-    Bob  Nayer  played  hfs  usual  su-  ***"**                                                    situation.    He    gave  ^azio    two 

drives.  Brandeis  held  a  tenuous   fen.se.    The    stronger    Amherst   perlative     game,     tallying     25  ^^st    week's    loss    to    Wor-   Points  on  a  reversal   and    vvas 

40-39  lead  at  the  half.                   team  began  to  wear  the  Judges   points,  making  half  of  his  shots  cester      Polytechnic      Institute   ^,^J-^^        ^P^"!u     ^^^^'^Sf^^ 

from  the  floor.  -  --    -    -  •-    -•    -.    -    ...       stalling    as    the     third     period 


Big  Stiffs  Notes 


ON  THE  ROAD 


Warren  Soiffer 


was   a    virtual   shutout   as   the   drew  to  a  close.  The  7-4  Boro 
With  SIX  minutes  remaining,    only   points    the   Judges   accu-    win    reflected    Fazio's    endur- 


^T^nnnllh^   ni    ^^  ^^^'  ^"^    mulatcd    were    WPI    forfeits,  ance,    as    the    U.    of    H.    soph, 

relinquish  it.  Ihe  difTerence  m        r^„  ..    ,     ..      ...    forfeits  in  scored   only   one   point    in    the 

the  game  proved  to  be  Bryan   the    r/o^^ivf  S^^^ri     (^hin    '72?  s^^^"^   P^^^^    (escape)    but   3 

Blockwith   an  Amherst  reserve    the    /^g  -i    rR^n  Gezhak  '71  ^'^  the  final,  as  Boro   began  to 

whj   hit  for   ten   points   in   his    ^"9  /^°  i"-   (oen  Ueznals    71)  .. 
first    game.    When    Nayer     and    weight   cla.sses,   Brandeis   built 


Mark  Matthews,  who  was  sec-    '^   ^^"  point  lead   into  a   19-0    ^^^tshoved     Hartford's    Fowler 
They  sit  attentively  in  the  stands  waiting  for  the  freshman    ond     leading     scorer    with     14    a^^vantage    before    158    pound-    ,^,_..„^,   ,^,^  ^;_,   „^.:^^     il\.^ 


At    167.    Glenn    Davis    ('71) 

tshoved     Hartford's    Fowler 

through  the  first  period,   then 


game  to  end.  The  varsity,  attired  in  navy  Brandeis  blazers  and  f>oints  fouled  out.  Amherst  er  Gerry  DeMauro.  nursing  an  ^^  »  ^^  wrestle  aggressively 
wearing  ties  and  dro.ss  shirts,  hardly  looks  as  if  they  will  soon  pulled  away  in  the  closing  mo-  mjui'ed  shoulder  was  handed  ^^^^^^  ^^^  second  period  fi- 
be  out  on  the  court  .sweating.  Especially  since  none  of  them  are  ments  to  its  final  nine  point  %  7,  decision  by  Harttord  s  ^^^^^  catching  the  stalling 
inordinately  tall.  A  basketball  player  is  supposed  to  make  any  advanatge.  uetler.  Freshman  and  gaining  control 
clothing  that  he  wears  look  as  if  he  bought  it  before  he  sprouted.  Freshman  Ed  Tobinick  took  in  the  third  period  Davis 
but  they  don't.  Tom  Haggerty,  alas,  is  no  longer  on  the  squad  Hot  August  a  quick  2-0  lead  on  a  first-  scored  on  an  escape  and  was 
Possibly,  after  a  while,  the  gyms  look  all  the  same  to  you,  Superlative  shooting  by  Tom  P^^'iod  takedown  in  the  134  awarded  1  pt.  for  Fowler's 
but  for  me.  watching  my  first  away  game,  the  reaction  was  quite  Augu.<=>t  sparked  Brandeis  to  an  I?-  po^test.  He  reversed  a  second  infraction  of  the  stall- 
different.  M.I.T.'s  gym  had  "dead  spots"  on  the  floor,  places  easy  94-80  victory  over  MIT  Hartford  takedown  and  fought  ing  regulation.  In  addition  he 
where  you  dribble  the  ball,  expect  it  to  rise  back  into  your  Tue.sday  night  in  Cambridge  ^l^^^^^  through  the  second  pe-  received  2  pts.  in  riding  time, 
fingers,  but  it  doesn't.  And  ironically,  or  perhaps  intentionally.  He  came  out  with  a  hot  hand  ^  ^^  ^  ^'^  advantage,  f^j.  g^  4.2  win. 
their  guards  had  spectacularly  fast  hands  on  defense.  The  court  burning  all  the  way  from  ^^^^  ^^"'^  ^"  ^^  defeat  his 
iUelf  seemed  to  be  placed  as  an  afterthought  cutting  Into  a  turn  Bates     scoring    an     incredible  0PP0"^"t   10-6.   compiling   two              Weak  Heavyweights 

^frcl^^^'"^  ^"^^^^^  ^"'^'"^  ^^^  ^^'"^' ^  ^""^^^^  "^"^"^"^ '^'^^'*^*''"^  ^*'^^*  ^^  ^^  P^*"^ '**  the  first  five  pl'^^fsT  (2'^^^^)    ^'""^    '"^    ^^^        Senior    Dave    Adler    moved 

^"^^  The   opposition     the    MIT     Engineers     proved    to    l>e    an  '"'""*'^-      ^  ^,.  ^.  Bruce    Ferg    ('71)    was    ex-  during  the  first  period  against 

anoniilyofTrt^.ThirteLSay^^^^^^  42  31  halffi^e  read^h".  T^^^^^  tremely    aggressive    against    a  ^^  :?/,X''':ief'L"n^irit  Yr^n^ 

tion  to  the  five  being  outplayed  by  the  Judges  on  the  court.  But  ne^er    feT  mW    ge\    withi^^^^^  ?h'^"1  i^'h''^    Sanderson    as  then    on     ^ "3'^^^^^^^ 

their  coach    John  Barrv    never  had   orra'^ion   to   t>oer  down    t^  "«-yt-r    let    iviii     get    witnin    8  they    battled    through    a    score-  :P^"    ^"'     imaiiy     taiung     vie- 

SleothrreAdorthf  bench  Zdng  the  c^^^^^^^^          '^  r_"_^l ''iirifl^  *^<^  ^«°.".<1  ■?=•"•  >e.«  f.rst  period  in  the  142  lb.  Jr..'?.^'!'^  "'j'y.P'"."^  "^e  .day. 

Efficiency? 
When  you  mention  the  letters  M.I.T.  to  someone 


his 
in 


Kenny    Still    played    his    best    bout.    Working   from    the    bot-    W^thje   of   Hartford,    weighing 
>    r^nnn.fa     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  season  with  several    tom    position,    Ferg    registered    ^"  ^t  167,  wrestled  at  the   177 
4.   „    ^-  ,.  ...  J     i       I  1  •      *^  ,  connoia-    clutch   1  and-l's  in  the  second    an     escane     (I    ot  )     then     at-    ^^-   level   and  controlled   close- 

tioms  of  the  m.litary-indu.stnal  complex.  sc.en.f.cefTiciency  and    half  and  some  beautiful  passes,    tacked     finally  ?osing    cSntfol    ^V  before  putting  Adler  on  ^"^ 
the  hke  ari.se  in  his  thought  processes.  Well,  if  this  us  true,  the    t*  ^oo  fh^   TiiHi/f^^'  ^^nnr^ri  ^r^r.      ''**^*\Vy'    imaiiy    lusing    coniroi  with    1*1    sprond«    loff 

word  was  never  nassed  down  the  Athletir  Denartment  e«ine^Uliv  ^^  ^f'^  '■"'^  J'^'age.s  second  con-  as  the  second  period  ended,  pack  wun  ij  seconds  lett 
wora  was  never  passea  Qown  ine  Ainieiic  uepartmeni,  especially  secutive  excellent  team  effort  With  Ml  in  the  final  oeriod  the  final  period. 
i^ni  *t  ^?l '■"rriw*^  ^*"*  scorer-stable,  announcmg  substitutions  3^  .u  the  starters  hit  douWe  he  gained  2  points  for  ho^^^^^^^  ^^^^"  ^"  ^^^  ^^^  "^"-  ^^^^ 
andthehke  At  the  university  with  more  defense  contracts  than  figures:  August  22.  Nayer  15,  Sanderson  in  a  predicament  defensive  wrestling  was  the 
an^y  other,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  wasn't  played.  Unpatriotic?  Matthews  14,  Still  16,  and  and  mairita^ned  Control  f?r  ^^^^  ^s  Mark  Lipsman  ('71) 
They  tried  to  pipe  it  through  the  Public  Address  system,  and    sh..  11  o,     a   a    aiKi  JJJ^miamed^     the     match     ^as  decisioned  by  an  extreme- 

'  ly  quick,  strong  Beers,  8-0. 
His  opponent  held  control  as 
Lipsman  was  taken  down  and 
placed  in  a  near-pin  during 
the  first  period.  He  attempt- 
ed to  make  up  the  5-0  Hart- 
ford advantage,  but  lost  his 
man   on  an   escape  during   the 

The    Brandeis    fencing    team   lent,  winning  six  of  nine  match-   ^^'^''^^  .period.    Beers    worked 
...  ♦/s^  o  »A.«   during  the  final  pe- 

was    foiled    as    Lips- 
man moved  off  the  main  mat 


ley  ipiea  10  pipe  it  inrough  me  funiic  Aoaress  sysiem,  ana  Shea  13. 
everyone  stood  silently  for  a  minute  or  sw,  but  when  nothing 
came  out  the  refereee  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  started  the 
game.  The  announcer  managed  to  get  Tom  August's  name  right 
(who  was  after  all  scoring  twenty  points),  but  constantly  con- 
fu.sed  Charlie  Singer  with  Donnie  Fishman.  Mystically,  at  1:57 
of  the  first  half,  with  the  Engineers  making  a  minor  rally  from 
a  nineteen  point  deficit,  the  clock  stopped.  As  they  say  in  Eng- 
land, that's  not  cricket.  In  Queens,  my  home,  they  call  that 
cheating.  Fortunately,  the  Brandeis  Director  of  Athletics,  Nicho- 


Sabres  Pace  16-11 
Win  Over  Norwich 


las  RcKiis  spotted  the  infraction  and  began  .^reaming  "the  dock     g^f^^  its  "second  vie  tor^  o    the  47^  Air"thr?;  memZrs"  Suk^   '^V  ^? 
tlie    clock.'    The    other    meml>ers   of   the    Brandeis    contingent    season    by    defeating    Norwich   Kim,    Paul    Gron?  and    Gabor   '^'''^    ^"^ 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


16-11     Saturday    afternoon    at   Rona.  won  by  2-1  scores.     K 


im 


ope 


Linsey.  The  match  was  tied  at  fenced      powerfully,      winning  ?.^  ^"^^  ^"^  ^^^'^  ^t  1:15.  The 

9-9.     but     the     Judges     pulled   one  of  his  matches  with  extra-  V"^l  ^^T^  was  augmented   by 

away  towards  the  end.  ordinary  speed.  Rona  is  a  fresh-  ^    ^r-    ^^^     ^-^^     riding     time 

cahi^r  '"an  who  should  keep  the  foil  fg^inft     Lipsman,     who     was 

team  strong  for  the  next  four  ^o^eed  to   work  from   the   bot- 

The  saber  team  put  on  a  fine   years.  tom    position    throughout    the 

performance,  winning  .seven  of  _.  match. 

nine.  Mark  Frankel  and  Albert  fcpee  xhe   Heavyweight   class   was 

Chao   led  the   way  with   three       The  epee  team  was  a  disap-  awarded   to   290  pound   Glick- 

,^       ,      ,  ,    ,  Forbps    <;rorod     the     l;*st    h;is     victories  apiece.  Frankel,  much   pointment.     winning     a     mere  ma»^  of   Hartford    on    a   forfeit 

The    fre.<?hmen    Judges    have   ^ot    Vo    win      Tim     Rmw1'«    h^     improved   and   somewhat   fero-   three    of    nine    matches.    Only  by    Brandeis'    Rich    Gopen. 

ened  their  season  auspicious-   r_„:."    Z^_:  ."i   ll^   n^^\    J\T    cious,     made     some      fantastic   Captain  Jason  Sommer  was  vie-        Coach   Barney   Maier's   Mat- 


Forbes  Leads  Freshmen 
To  Wins  Over  Clark,  M.I.  T. 


By  JONATHAN  COHEN 


battle    go    down    to    the    wire. 


ly.  taking  their  first  two  con-  „,"f  y^.,f^Yho"HifTornnn^  pi^^i  fle-shes.  Chao  played  it  cool,  and  toriou.s,  winning  2-1.  Even  men  meet  Holy  Cross  at  home 
tests  against  Clark  62-47;  and  uf^^J^H  t^n  ih«#«  ?«Thf  i.^^  ^^'^  *^**^®  **  w^"  *^  accurate  Sommer  was  warned  for  flesh-  on  Thursday  at  7  p.m.  They 
M.I.T.,  69-67.  sec^Ss  and  Forbes  sl^o^^^^^^  "^'^^  ***'  "^^^^P**"*  ^"^  ^'^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^"^  ^^^  this  are  attempting  to  match  last 
Guard  Marc  Forbes  has  Brandeis'  last  10  noints  The  third  position  was  shared  Y^^i^tiO[}  again,  he  would  have  year's  7-1  record;  their  only 
paced  the  team,  handling  the  Coach  LoBlanr  hji«;  ahv?n„Qlv  ^V  Ja/ed  Polsky.  Rick  Mandel,  forfeited).  John  Pope  only  won  loss  during  the  'eS-'eO  cam- 
ball  well,  finding  the  open  man  Gotten  hi7^,on;rH  ^  fn^^^^^  and  Matt  Sandler.  Although  his  last  match  and  John  Bayuk  paign  was  against  Worcester 
(10     assikls)     and     leading     in  gotten  his  squad  off  to  a  good  Polsky  and  Mandel  lost.  Sand-  was  defeated  three  times.             Polytechnic    Institute. 

scoring  with  47  points.  ThI  big  denend.  on    hirfn^n!^.  T^T  ^7'    J"     ^'^     ^'^^     '^^"^     ^^^'•'  "^Trrri::T:.Tr7r^r.TTTTTTrTr^V. TTTT^rT  : 

men   have  showS  strength   but  aSFe  ba?k?Su?t  ma"e  fo?  ForT^^^  h''""^^^    '^^   T"^^   ^^J  .^^^^ 

Coach  LeBIanc's  extensive  use  Another  sTeadyguLd^g^  margin'"""^  ^^   "  substantial 

of    four     frontcourtmen     along   ^^^^.u   ,..ko*  *ui  , *            j  margin. 

vrith  Forbes  has  had  its  di.sad  tZ^}}  ^^^Ll^^^  1^„?"  K  "^^.^ 


vantages.     The  teams  shooting  I^^^^~^     ^^^^ 

has   been  poor,   about  30%    in    ^   ' 

both  games.  The  four  big  men 

seem    at    times    to    be    beating 

each     other     and     making    the 

game  harder  for  themselves. 


balanced     at- 


Foil 

The  foil  team  was  also  excel- 


The  fro.Sih  were  in  command 
against  Clark  but  the  MIT. 
game  was  close  all  the  way. 
Brandeis'  poor  shooting  and  the 
opposing  center,  Steve  Stanley 
(18   points)    made  the   see-saw 


BILL'S  TRADING   POST 

235    NEWTON    STREET,    WALTHAM 

Just  a  little  bit  different 

TV,  brica-brocs,  used  furniture,  antiques, 

desks,  lamps,  choirs,  bookcases 

New  Hours:  Weekdoys  4  p.m.  to  9  p.m.;  Saturdoy  11  o.m.  lo  4  p.m. 

or  by  Appointment 


NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON— SUMMER  VACATION  TRIPS 
—ROUND  TRIP  $169.  NOW  FILLING— SMALL  DE- 
POSIT AND  PAYMENTS  —SEND  FOR  FREE  DETAILS. 
STUDENT  GLOBE  ROAMERS,  BOX  6575,  HOLLYWOOD, 
FLORIDA  33021. 


the  WALTHAM  STORE  with 
the  CAMBRIDGE  ATMOSPHERE 

offers  you: 

an  exquisite  selection  JEWELRY; 

GIFTS  from  around  the  world; 

POSTERS,  HAPI  coats,  REPRODUCTIONS  etc. 

Jusf  come  in  and  see! 

"The  Friendly  Dutchman" 

3dl  Moody  Street  in  WALTHAM 
corner  Walnut  Street 

^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<  >♦♦♦♦♦< 
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C»w  c«M»rtbuti«iii  on  iiifttr-CMltiir«f 
•m4  iiitcrfiaNofMl  isMMS.  PI««m  put 
•rtictoa  lit  Hm  inaMboH  •#  DsvW  B. 
Atfl«c  '70  or  contact  him  if  yo«  tfosiro 
fo  ImI#  with  Hio  ^bNc«tio«  of  Hio 
igoEiiio. 


YItsliok  Sclioftofi,  Violiniaf  wiHi  tfio 
•osfoM  SvMphofiy,  wiN  porform  o«i 
Svfidoy,  J««u«ry  IS,  •»  t:SO  p.m.  at 
Slosborg.  Concoff  is  froo. 

Moofol  Hoolfli  Club  i«  lookint  for 
■Hicloiit  drivors.  Salory  it  nogoMoWo. 
TkoM  intoroftod  sliowld  ioovo  •  nofo 
in  flM  MHC  iMoiiboK. 


Sfudonta  con  invito  foculty 
bors  to  oot  with  thom  in  compos  din- 
ing lioMs  by  fiUing  oot  o  form  ovoii- 
•Mo  from  cosbtors. 


A^pNcotions  for  l««b«r  Scboloi^> 
sbips  oro  corrontly  boinf  occoptod, 
Thoso  intorostod  moy  contoct  AArs. 
Hoortt  in  tbo  Intomotional  Profroms 
Offico,  Qrysmisb  1M. 


Cxbibitions:  At  Goidforb  Librory, 
Orifinol  Lottors  ond  First  Editions  of 
Jobn  Golswortby;  At  Roso  Art  Muso* 
«m  (from  Jan.  21),  "Vision  ond  Toio. 
vision.'" 


Froncb-Condion  soction  of  tbo  Wol> 
tbom  Group  noods  tutors.  Voiuntooro 
oro  urgod  to  contoct  Don  Gordon  vio 
tbo  moilroom  or  ot  •93-92«t. 
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Firings  Threaten     lAbram  Plans  Law  School; 


Film  Study  Here 

By  JON  QUINT 

Theater  Arts  Film  students  began  a  campaign  last  week 
to  stop  what  they  term  the  Administration's  "destruction  of 
the  film  program,"  following  the  apparent  dismissal  of  two  film 
instructors. 

Faculty  and  administration  members  are  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  issue.  The  students,  including  17  graduate  students, 
are  planning  public  protests.  A  meeting  will  be  held  this  Thurs- 
day for  all  interested  students  in  Spingold  at  5  p.m. 

Most  of  those  directly  involved  in  the  situation  have  been 
unavailable  for  questioning  or  have  refused  to  comment.  The 
basic  details  of  the  situation,  however,  were  revealed  in  inter- 
views with  Justice  reporters  last  week. 

Where  There's  Smoke  ... 

Last  month,  following  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Ullnrian 
Amphitheater,  administrators  met  with  people  in  the  film 
program  to  discuss  their  future.  Much  of  the  activity  of  film 
students  was  centered  in  Ullman.  While  little  equipment  was 
destroyed,  the  vital  space  was  lost. 

One  source  reported  that,  as  a  result  of  the  meeting,  the 
University  committed  itself  to  allow  the  film  students  and 
faculty,  including  Professor  David  Hardy,  a  frequent  Univer- 
sity fund-raiser,  to  raise  over  one  million  dollars  for  a  build- 
ing for  the  program.  Brandeis'  master  architect  Max  Abramo- 
vitz  was  asked  to  design  the  building,  which  would  be  located 
behind  Spingold. 

(In  a  related  development,  the  University  has  announced 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Several  Faculty  Opposed 

By  ROBERT  GUTTMAN 

President  Morris  Abram  announced  three  weeks  ago,  plans  for  creating  a  law  school 
at  Brandeis. 

Faculty  and  student  leaders  have  expressed  generally  unfavt)rable  or  mixed  feel- 
ings toward  the  abrupt  announcement.  Despite  thia  opposition  the  President  haa  indi- 
cated that  he  plans  to  go  ah«ad  with  the  fund  raising. 

Two  and  three-quarters  million  dollars  has  already  been  pledged  for  the  law  school 
building.  "The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  gift,  subject  to  receiving  endow- 
ment sufficient  to  fund  the  pro-    ■ — — . 

gram  without   taxing  the  'Jni-  ably"  by  both  law  students  and  rp,      ,     ,  --^  ^ 

versity's    funds,"    Abram    told   undergraduates.  I  llltlOll       KOrirH 

To  Increase 
Next  Year 


The  Justice. 

The  law  school  would  spe- 
cialize in  government  policy 
making,  and  is  especially  for 
tho.se  students  dissatisfied  with 


Vice  President  David  Squire 
announced   last   week   that   the 


Student  Elections 
Tonight, 
Tomorrow 

Run-off  elections  for  the 
Student  Union  Judiciary, 
the  EPC,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  are  being  held  to- 
night till  10  p.m.,  and  from 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  tomorrow. 
Students  are  urged  to  vote. 
Candidates  for  the  elections 
are: 

STUDENT  UNION  JUDI- 
CIARY: Debbie  Abramson, 
Mike  Eig,  John  Etra.  Larry 
Greenblatt,  Beth  Herman, 
Elliot  Maggin,  Stephen  No- 
vak, Merlin  Price,  Jeff  Sum- 
mit, Jordan  Tannenbaum, 
and  Rick  Horowitz. 
EPC:  Alice  Bendix,  Polly 
Haas,  Linda  Harmon,  Rich- 
ard Kopley,  David  Krohn, 
Art  Levine,  Joel  Schwartz, 
David  Silberman,  and  John 
Weingart. 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Black  Students 
Present  Issues 


By  RICHARD  GALANT 

Administrators  and  members 
ot:  the  Board  of  Trustees  are 
currently  planning  a  response 
to  an  Afro-American  Organiza- 
tion presentation  on  "the  state 
of  affairs  of  Black  people"  at 
Brandeis, 

The  statement,  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees'  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Committee  on  De- 
cember 18,  deals  with  four  is 


The  law  school  would  be  very 
small;  fifty  students  would  be 
considered  a  large  entering^ 
class,  Abram  said.  He  believes 
thai  this  kind  of  law  school 
the  traditional  legal  training  would  maintain  Brandeis's  "in- 
Abram  said  that  only  the  "bare  novative"  reputation  and  it 
essence  of  subjects"  necessary  (along  with  the  Rosenstiel 
for  accreditation  by  the  Amer-  Medical  Research  Center) 
ican    Bar    Association    will    be  should  give  "luminosity  and  ap- 

taught.  He  hopes  that  the  law  peal  to  the  total  University  Brandeis  Board  of  Trustees  has 
faculty  and  the  liberal  arts  fac-   and  enlarge  its  support."  voted   to  raise  tuition  fees   by 

ulty  will  be  "mutually  sup-  The  endowment  for  the  school  a  total  of  $250,  effective  Sep- 
portive"  and  that  courses  of  the  will  approximate  5-10  million  tember,  1970.  The  increase 
law  and  undergraduate  schools  dollars,  which  the  President  from  $2,400  to  $2,650  will  ap- 
could    be    taken    "interchange-   hopes  will  be  raised  within  18  ply  to  all  present  as  well  as  in- 

_^ — months.  "Without  any   real  ef-  coming    students.       A    $50    in- 

fort,"  over  a  million  dollars  has  crease  in  meal  contracts  was 
already  been  pledged,  he  said,  also  approved. 
The  rest  of  the  endowment  will  Mr,  Squire  noted  that  the 
be  raised  by  a  national  com-  tuition  hike  was  necessitated 
mittee  of  prominent  men  with  by  an  escalating  budget.  "This 
backgrounds  in  law  and  public  means,"  he  said,  "that  the 
life.  The  president  emphasized  University's  other  two  (the 
that  the  building  of  the  law  third  is  endowment  income.) 
school  will  not  begin  until  the  major  sources  of  income — tui- 
program  is  fully  funded.  tion  and  gifts — must  cover  the 

"This  will  be  the  first  time,  enlarged  budgets."  Ho  ex- 
that  I  have  known  of.  that  any  plained  that  though  Brandeis 
new  program  of  consequence  had  a  dedicated  group  of  do- 
(in  addition  to  the  Rosenstiel  nors,  it  could  not  meet  all  its 
Medical  Research  Center)  which  expenditures  solely  through 
will  be  fully  endowed  and  gifts  Hence,  the  tuition  hike. 
(Continued  on  Page   4)  (Continued  on   Page   7) 

Interview 


terviews  last  week,  several  ad- 
ministrators attempted  to  de- 
fine the  nature  of  the  problems 
raised  in  the  statement. 

Presentation 


Student  Affairs  Vice  Presi- 
demt  David  Squire  revealed  that 
Afro  representatives  spoke  with 
him  several  weeks  before  the 
Board  meeting  and  requested 
that  the  size  of  the  black  stu- 
dent   population    here    be    in- 


sues:  TYP,  Upward  Bound,  the   creased.  Squire  later  addressed 


a  full  Afro  meeting  on  this  sub- 
ject. Subsequently,  Afro  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to 
make  a  presentation  to  the 
Trustees. 

Ricardo   Millet    (Heller   Stu- 


Lawsuit  Challenges 
U.  Tax  Exemption 


By   MERRYL   GIBBS 

Dr.  Daniel  Greenberg,  a 
schoolteacher  from  Sudbury,  is 
suing  to  have  the  tax  exemp- 
tions of  eleven  colleges  and 
universities  in  Massachusetts, 
including  Brandeis,  revoked. 

He  is  attempting  to  bring 
suit  before  the  Mas.sachusetts 
Court  of  Equity  against  the 
boards  of  assessors  of  Boston, 
Waltham,  Cambridge,  Medford 
and  Wellesley.  The  ten  other 
schools  are  Harvard,  B.U., 
M.I.T.,  Northeastern,  Tufts, 
Bentley,  Emerson,  Lesley,  Sim- 
mons and  Wellesley. 

According  to  an  article  in 
the  Boston  Globe  of  November 
12,  Dr.  Greenberg  feels  that 
the  schools  mentioned  are  no 
status  as  a  result  of  their  in- 
volvement in  the  Moratorium. 
He  says  that  Massachusetts 
law  gives  universities  and 
colleges  tax  exemptions  only  so 
long  as  they  do  not  engage  in  weeks. 


Afro  Studies  EVepartmeat  and 
the  black  population  at  the 
University. 

The  administration  and  trus- 
tee response  will  come  at  a 
meeting  with  Afro  reprcsenta- 
tives  set  for  January  21.  In  in-   dent),  Ed  Redd  '71.  Vere  Plum- 

1 mer  '73,  Leroy  Ashwood,  TYP, 

and  Ronald  Glover,  TYP,  pre- 
sented Afro's  case  before  the 
Board  committee.  "We  are  con- 
cerned about  our  legitimate  in- 
tegration into  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity," Millett  said^  "We  are 
concerned  that  the  legitimacy 
of  our  traits  be  recognized." 

In  regard  to  the  Tran.sitional 
political  Year  Program,  Millet  said  that 
to  the  "the  issue  of  admittance  of  TYP 
students  was  vague  in  the  be- 
ginning, as  it  Is  vague  today." 
A  similar  issue  was  involved 
in  one  of  the  ten  demands  an- 
nounced by  the  65  black  stu- 
dents who  occupied  Ford  Hall 
one  year  ago. 

The  Afro  statement  also 
questioned  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  TYP  Director  and 
the  TYP  Committee.  It  quoted 
a  letter  by  the  director,  Chris- 
topher Douglas,  which  request- 
ed that  the  committee  be  given 
an  advisory  function  rather 
than  the  supervisory  one  it 
now  has. 

In  addition,  the  statement 
noted  that  the  future  of  TYP 
is  still  "uncertain"  due  to  the 
yearly   renewal  clause  and  its 


New  Security  Director 

By   PRANAY  GUPTE 

When  Wendell  C.  Brooks,  49,  of  Saugus,  Massachusetts,  was 
named  to  the  post  of  Director  of  the  newly-created  Department 
of  Security  and  Safety  last  month,  Vice  President  David  Squire 
said  that  his  job  would  involve  "building  confidence  in  an  effec- 
tive security  program  on  campus."  In  an  exclusive  interview 
last  week,  Wendell  Brooks  promLsod  to  ufxlate  the  security 
force  and  to  try  and  bring  alwut  "real  significant  improvements 
in  the  protection  and  safety"  of  the  Brandeis  community. 

Brooks  is  a  medium-staturcd,  soft-spoken  man.  has  an  easy 
smile,  and  chain-smokes.    A  graduate  of  Colby  College,  he  also 

holds   a   master's  degree    from 


political  activity,  and  he  feels 
that  the  "support"  of  the  Mor- 
atorium constitutes 
activity,  according 
Globe.  Dr.  Greenberg  could 
not  be  reached  by  The  Jus- 
tice for  comment. 

Richard  Gillman,  Director  of 
University  Relations,  is  han- 
dling the  situation  for  the 
Brandeis  administration.  When 
questioned  he  said  that  most 
of  what  he  knows  comes  from 
the  Globe  article.  He  has 
spoken  to  the  Waltham  City 
Solicitors,  and  been  in  touch 
with  the  other  schools  in- 
volved. He  said  that  they  are 
not  inclined  to  take  the  situa- 
tion too  seriously,  although 
they  have  "learned  to  take 
nothing  too  lightly,  especially 
regarding  university  relations. " 
Daniel  Levinson,  a  member  of 
a  Boston  law  firm,  is  investi- 
gating the  situation  for  Bran-  ...  «.  ^  ^.  . 
dels,  and  Mr.  Gillman  expects  delaymg  effect  on  the  search 
a  report  within  the  next  few   '^^  funds. 


Boston  University's  School  of 
Social  Work.  For  the  past  three 
years,  he  worked  for  the  State 
I>epartment's  Aid  for   Interna - 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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tional  Development  in  Thai- 
and,  where  he  developed  a  na- 
tion-wide records  and  identifi- 
cation system  for  the  Royal 
Thai  Police.  He  has  also  woiked 
as  a  law-enforcement  officer 
for  the  Justice  Department. 

LAX  SECURITY 

Mr.  Brooks  has  assumed  of- 
fice at  a  time  when  the  campus 
seems  to  be  beset  with  a  host  of 
security  problems.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  campus  .security  had 
been  "lax  and  inadequately 
equipped"  in  the  pa.st  and  that 
relations  between  .security  per- 
sonnel and  students  had  not  al- 
ways been  smooth. 

He  disclosed  that  he  would 
present  a  phased  plan  for 
"action"  shortly  which  would 
help  to  alleviate  security  prob- 
lems. This  plan  will  involve 
development  of  an  exhaustive 
personal  background  check  of 
applicants  for  security  jobs  and 
also  proposals  for  new  elec- 
tronic equipment  for  the  .secur- 
ity force.  Director  Brooks  al.so 
envisages  a  wage  upgrading  for 
security  personnel  and  a  new 
type  of  imiform. 

(Continued  on  Page  7> 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Squeeze  Is  On 

The  repercussions  of  President  Abram's  freeze  on  Univer- 
sity budgets,  announced  in  early  October,  are  now  manifesting 
themselves  in  a  series  of  seemingly  unrelated  administrative 
actions.  These  events  appear  to  be  indicative  of  a  growing  trend 
towards  ignoring  the  legitimate  needs  and  in  some  cases,  threat- 
ening the  continued  existence  of  the  Undergraduate  college  and 

present  graduate  programs.  The  first  eflects  of  this  trend  are  be-  ,     „      .,     ,    au        »     o«     ^'"j-  i^v  o  w,..^...^..^ --     ^i^^^,^^    mi 

ing  felt  by  the  less  well-entrenched  people  and  programs  of  the  tion  to  President  Abram  s  an-  ^^^^^  I  thought  such  a  doctrine  »  ^V  _,,«,u. 
University.  A  close  consideration  of  these  individual  cases  is  nounccment  that  Brandeis  will  ^Q^jid  have  paralyzing  eflects.  J^^s  ^1"°"^*' 
essential  for  all  interested  in  the  future  of  the  University.  build  a  law  school.  As  one  of    Butlerism,   however,   can   have    the    ^"f^|^^ 

Film  Program                                                 the  four  faculty  representatives   ^^^^f  J^  ,^,^;{^}^!;f  \^j^;^"^F"f^^^^^^         l^m  of  a  new  building  to  house 
Apparently  a  new,  innovative  academic  program  is  being   to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  was   ^s^^^  "^^  Sciences  should  con-         '■     ^"      '^'"    -^ * *    -''•' 


Legal  Studies 

To  the  Editor: 

You've    requested    my    reac 


abyss  of  Nicholas  Miraculous 
Butlerism.  Not  long  ago  Presi- 
dent Abram  kept  insisting  that 
a  university  can  be  governed 
only  by  a  consensus  of  all  "es- 


An  Open  Letter  To 
President  Abram 

The    recent    fire    which    de- 
stroyed   UUman    Amphitheater 
ight   about  a   crisis   in 
Arts-Film  depart- 
ment. After  the  fire  there  was 
Film  Program  _^ 

both  the  film  de-partment  and 
effectively  crippled  by  an  administrative  decision  to  reduce  the  at  first  astonished  by  the  news  ij^i'^thedecTsron^  whether  Bran-  the  University  Film  Studies 
staff  of  the  film  program  in  the  Theater  Arts  Department  by  .^^^j  ^^^^  ^^  furious  that  my  deis  should  establish  new  pro-  Center.  However,  recent  devel- 
407.  .  This  program  will  suffer  next  year,  due  to  this  indiscri-        •    •  ^    ^^      ^j,^^    ^^uld    fessional    schools,    but    I     also    opments    suggest    that     severe 

minate  action,   taken   without   regard   to   commitments   already    u!^'"    bpon  'n^  To  my    doubt   the   wisdom   of  by-pass-    limitations  are  being  placed  on 

and   without  adequate   consideration   of   l'"^,,^^       Tu,,      0,,.^^      has    inc    altocether    the    Universil 


made   by  the  program  c.u    witi.v^Mt  c.^m^^^v   ^^..:,.........^..   -*    unf.wU^dyp 

the  academic  priorities  of  the  University.  The  question  of  the    ^"'^^^  „„^*:j 
academic  value  of  the  study  of  film  at  Brandeis  is  a  legitimate 
one,  which  should   be  decided  by  faculty  and  students  on  the 
basis  of  educational,  as  well  as,  financial  criteria. 

Junior   Faculty 
The  vitality  of  teaching  at  Brandeis  is  in  large  part,  due 
to  ti>e  excellence  of  its  junior  faculty.  Witness  recent  rec 


the     Board     has    ing    altogether    the    University  the  film  program  for  the  next 

made'ncTdcc.sion  to  go  ahead    Council,    the    Faculty    Senate  academic  year.   ^       ,^        .       , 

with   a  law  school,  nor  has  it   the  "Haber   Commission,"   and  The  existing  faculty  of  on  y 

ever  discussed  a  proposal  for  a   even  higher  University  author-  five  instructors  has  been  cut  to 

law  school.  To  the  extent  that    ities.  The  benefits  of  real  con-  three  with  the  failure  to  review 

the   issue   arose    in  connection   sultation  far  outweigh  its  dis-  the  contracts  of  Mr.  Asoh  and 

'.''•""''    with  a  particular  pledge,  mem-    advantages.  Mr    Golden.  This  action  is  tan- 

ipitnts   ^j.^   ^j  ^j^^  Board   were  en-        The   University   is   presently  taniount  to  the  destruction   of 

serious     financial  the  film  program  at  Brandeis. 

,    .           ..1,          A  *  In  view  of  the  fact  that  sev- 

and   js  in  the  midst  ^"  ^'"-"^ 


a  law  school  had  been  made. 

I  am  not  in  principle  op- 
pyosed  to  a  law  school.  1  hope 
that  Brandeis  establishes  one  at 
some  appropriate  time  in  the 
future  after  the  hard-core  of 
the  University,  the  B.A.  and 
Ph  D.  programs  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  are  properly 
funded.  There  would  be  many 
virtues  in  having  a  law  school 


,  enteen    graduate    students    are 

„  its  priorities.  Apart  ^.^rrently   enrolled   in  the  film 

from  the  manner  by  which  the  program,  the  university  has  al- 

law     school     was     announced,  j;^^^       established    a    commit- 

there     is     a     serious     question  satisfactorily  maintain 

whether    the     commitjnent    to  ^  ^^^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 


such  a  project  will  nol^graveLv    .^^  ^^^^^^^  j^^j 


undermine  what  I've 
hard-core  of  the  University. 
Assuming  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  endow  a  law  school  as 
quickly  as  the  president  be- 
lieves—though I  disagree — can 
he  discharge  his  primary  re 
sponsibility  to  the  arts  and  sci 


On  the  undergraduate  level 
there  are  98  students  enrolled 
in  film  courses.  Fifty  of  these 
are  active  in  film  production. 
The  demand  of  students  to  pur- 
sue film  production  has  always 
by    far    exceeded    the    depart- 


fewer  outstanding  young  teachers  will  be  attracted  to  and 
hircMl  by  the  University.  Of  all  the  elements  of  an  educational 
institution,  the  faculty  is  the  most  vital  because  teaching  is  the 
most  central.  Consequently  cutbacks  and  budgetary  freezes  in 
this  area  endanger  more  than  just  the  livelihoods  of  350  hold- 
ers of  afi\;.nced  degrees;  the  future  prospects  of  the  University 
itself  arc  brought  into  question.  The  administration  should 
make  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  faculty  a  top- 
priority  item,  and  should  endeavor  to  raise  additional  funds 
and  m.'ikc  cuts  in  other  areas  so  as  to  achieve  this  vital  goal. 

Black   Issues  ^ 

Two  issues  recently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  on  campus.  One  is  that  the 
by  Brandeis  Alro  members  are  especially  relevant  to  the  finan-  study  of  the  law  sometimes  de-  ^nc'erarihe  s^me  time''  i  think  rnnt's  capacity.  Since  the  pro- 
cial  squeeze:  the  growth  of  the  Afro-American  Studies  De-  velops  a  respect  for  proper  ^^^  despite  his  extraordinary  gram  began  in  September  1967, 
partment  and  financial  aid  lor  an  increased  black  student  pop-  procedures.  This  campus  could  energies  and  abilities  Deficits  a  large  number  of  applicants  to 
ulation.  Both  areas  deserve  greater  University  support  for  profit  from  such  a  respect.  I  ^^  meeting  the  liberal  arts  and  film  courses  have  had  to  be 
growth,  particularly  as  a  result  of  commitments  made  by  the  think  that  it  is  lacking  when  spj^n^es  commitments  do  in  turned  away  each  semester.  For 
administration  and  faculty  in  response  to  the  Ten  Demands  of  the  faculty  and  students,  and  ^^^^  ^^^^g^  y^^  ^^.^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  example  this  year  some  40 
Ford  Hall.  Tiie  Afio-American  Studies  Department,  as  a  young  perhaps  even  the  highest  gov-  ^Y\e  announcement  of  the' law  students'  were  turned  away 
organization,  has  needs  beyond  tho.^c  of  well-established  aca-  erning  body  of  the  University,  j^.^ool  can  only  tend  to  create  from  Mr.  Golden's  introductory 
demic  departments 
strittions.  As  impo 
the  academic   inquii>   ui   mt-  jh.-jhiiiuwii,  sv   ia  mv  fciomiHB  v..    i — -■— ^ — -«-;_ —  -—  ^.^^y^^.^^,    ^qjyic  minas  me  u.a.  ana  i^n.jj.    tary 

ight   of   the   University's 
:ial   situation,    we    realize 
follpaeiips   I   iv-lipvp   in   Kirnna    -"-^-'    '-    " "-   "    «w«*-   -^   «-    that    Certain    monetary    limita- 
cxecuUve  leadership  in  univer-   «1"S°"^'°.''^^'>^'  *"'  "^<^  '"*"'^    tions   are   bcir,g   placed  on   all 
,  ,     .    .  .     .        ,        .      ..K    s^ty  governance    b^^^^  "'   ^'■'"'<^^'^-  departments.    However,    .n    an 

As  reported  this  week,  students  have  again  been  faced  with    dent  has  engaged  in  a  unilater- 
a   fait  aciompli   in   the  third    tuition    increase  in    three    years.    q\   preemptive  strike  that  car- 
ries executive  leadership  to  the 


needs   beyond  tho.^c  of  weJl-eslabiisned   aca-  ernmg  cKxiy  01  me  universuy,  j^.^^j  ^^^  ^^^     ^^^^  ^  p^eate  from  Mr.  Golden's  introductory 

ts  and  should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  re-  learn  about  the  plan  for  a  law  ^^j^^j.  ^  regrettable  credibility  film  production  course  (TA  10) 

)ortant  as  the  demands  of  black  studies  are  to  school   by   reading   the   outside  ^j.    3    conviction   that    in  due  to  already  exis-ting  budge- 

-        iuiry   of  the  institution,  so   is  the  granting  of  press.  I  deplore  the  procedures,  ^^^^  ^i^ds  the  B.A.  and  Ph.D.  tan'  limitations 

increased  financial  aid  in  order  to  achieve  a  more  heterogenous  or  ^acK  01  mem,  Dy  wnicn  the  programs    are   not    the    central  in    lii 

student  body.  Again,  an  attempt  to  raise  and  divert  funds  from  decision  and  its  announcement  mission   of   this   school.    If   the  financia 

other  areas  should   be  a  primary  objective  of  the  adminislra-  were  made    Unlike  most  of  my  letter   is   true   it   would   be   an  ihat    r^ 


tion. 


Tuition  Increase 


three 
"While  the  University  apparently  is  trying  to  raise  its  revenue 
as  it  cuts  ct'Sts  it  is  putting  the  screws  on  an  area  where  more 
than  just  money  is  involved.  The  high  costs  of  Brandeis  will 
slowly  drive  the  middle  income  student  out.  It  sometimes  seems 
futile  to  question  administrators  about  the  need  for  a  tuition 
increase,  for  their  answers  fall  into  the  annual  pattern  of  a 
knee-jerk  response:  "There  was  no  way  to  avoid  increasing 
tuition   bicause  of   increased   expenses."     There   is,   of   course, 


Leonard  W.  Levy  area   already  understaffed,  the 

Ear!   Warren   Professor  of    P^^.^^V  F-"^"^*^,^  .^.^^!J1J!^'^1"?^ 
Constitutional  History 


Viertel  to  Offer  Course 


2) 


annihilation  of  the  film  pro- 
gram. CorLsidering  the  impor- 
tance of  the  film  medium  in 
20th  Century  society  it  seems 
strange  that  a  university  which 
prides  itself  as  a  liberal  arts  in- 
sittution  appears  to  be  severing 

To   seek   the   source   and    ^^''^   ^^^^^  contemporary   disci- 
pline. 

As  students  involved  in  the 


...         ,    ,  .  ,      ,  Hans  Viertel,  former  German 

no  way  of  truly  evaluating  the  validity  of  this  responsj  (unless  instructor   and  now  a  doctoral  origin   of   concents   in   ohiloso 

one  accepts  it  on  faith),  without  full  knowledge  of  details  of  candidate   in  History  of  Ideas  ^^^^^^   ^^   concepis   m   pmioso 

the  University's  financial  condition  and  allocation  of  resources,  vvhose  "liring"  last  year  spark-  P^^'   Psychology,  social  theory    Theater   Arts-Film   department 

The  Law  School  ed  student  protest  and  led   to  »"*^  aesthetics  which  have  had    we  are  deeply  concerned  with 

In      the      light      of      the      financial      woes      catalogued  Student    Council's    decision    to  a  decisive  formative  impact  on    ^*^^se   recent   events   and   what 

above,  we  were  surprised  to  read  in  the  newspapers  that  Bran-  hire  him  this  year,  will  offer  a  the  world  in  which  we  live           ^^^^  portend  for  the  Perform- 

deis  will  be  getting  a   law   school,   a  costly   new   financial  en-  course   next   semester   on   Ger-  "          mg   Art^   at   Brandeis.    We   rc- 

deavor.  Administrators  constantly  claim  there  will  be  no  ill  ef-  man    Cultural    History    of    the  3)    To    otTer    a    background    quest  immediate  written  clari- 

fects  on  fund-raising   for  undergraduate  and  current  graduate  Enlightenment.     The  organiza-  necessary   for   the   understand-    fication  of  the  future  status  of 

programs.  It  is,  however,  hard  to  imagine  how  the  new  school  tional    meeting    will    be    held  ing    of   t  h  e    "German   Experi- 

eould   not   signify   a   severe  overextension    of   the    limited    re-  Tuesday,  Feb.  3,  at  4  p.  m.  in  ence" — especially    in   our    own 

sources    and    deveh^pment    potential    of    a    financii  lly    insecure  the    Student    Council    meeting  time — which  represents  such  a 

institution.  Even   if  the   argument   that   this  program   will   add  room.     The  issue  of  credit  for  deep,    traumatic    crisis    of    our 

to  the  prestige  of  the  University  and  help  uncover  new  sources  the    course    has    not    yet    been  "Western"  culture, 

of   revenue   for    Brandeis    is    true,    the    question    of     academic  clarified.     Mr.  Viertel  s  course  4)    Finally    to   examine  the 

worth  of  and  the  need  for  the  law  school  is  unproven.     A  care-  description  follows  in  part:  role    and    "Relevance"    of    his- 


the  film  program  within  the 
Theater  Arts  department.  We 
respectfully  re<juest  written 
confirmation  that  the  present 
level  of  staffing  and  budgeting 
(which  are  already  inadequate 
for  student  need  and  servicing 
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ful  Study  should  be  made  of  the  feasibility  and  needs  of  a  law        jn  Germany,  during  the  last    tory  and  a  historical  approach    of  other  departments)  be  main- 
school  at  Brandeis  and  of  the  details  and  conception  of  a  legal    decades  of  the  l«th  Century,  a    with   respect   to   our  own  con-    Gained  at  the  present  level, 
training   for    policy  makers   before   any   further   action.  cultural    movement    of    revolt    temporary  problems  and  needs.  Yours  Truly, 

Who   should    be   involved    in   the   decision   making   process    against   the  Age  of  Reason  be-    As  crucial  developmrnts  in  his-  The  Committee  for  Film  at 

programs?      Who   should   decide  whether  to   .vpend   money   for    gan-    against   the   aesthetics    of    torical    theory   are    an    import-  Brandeis 

maintaining  faculty  size  or  increasing  financial  aid  for  disad-  French  Classicism,  against  eu-  ant  aspect  of  the  period  to  be  Authors  note — The  Committee 
vantaged  students?  At  present,  decisions  of  this  nature  are  daemonistic  social  theory  and  studied,  the  subject  matter  it-  for  Film  at  Brandeis  represents 
made  by  the  president  (subject  to  approval  by  the  Board  of  the  political  forms  of  Enlight-  self  will  offer  valuable  materi-  all  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
Trustees),    based    upon   his   own   views   and    upon    consultation    cned  Despotism,  against  science    al  for  such  an  investigation.        film  program. 

with  selected  and   not   necessarily  representative,   members   of   dominated  by  the  concepts  and     ^ 

the  University  community.  We  Ix^lieve  that  University  priori-  methods  of  Classical  Mechan- 
ties  should  be  set  by  a  legislative  body  composed  primarily  jcs,  against  the  analytic  logi- 
of  student  and  faculty  representatives.  As  President  Abram  cism  of  Leibnizian  Rationalism, 
points  out  in  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  Daedalus,  ".  .  Asserting  the  rights  of  sensual- 
during  this  year  of  campus  turmoil,  the  most  successful  uni-  jty  and  feeling,  seeking  new 
versity  administrators  have  clearly  been  those  who  understand  concepts  of  living  organism 
the  subtle  processes  of  negotiation  and  recognize  the  need  to  g^jd  of  historical  evolution,  ex- 
build  a  viable  university  legislative  system  in  which  appro-  pioring  new  forms  in  the  arts 
priate  interests  are  represented  .  .  ."  We  agree,  and  we  urge  the  and  n  new  sensibility,  new  po- 
president  to  follow  his  own  formula  for  success  by  structuring  litical  concepts  of  organic  so- 
a  new,  representative  decision  making  process.  ciety,     national     consciousness 

and  ethnic  identity,  this  move- 
ment and  the  movement  of  Ro- 
manticism that  grew  out  of  it, 
can  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to 
carry  through  a  kind  of  cultur- 

1.  Be  sure  to  vote  in  the  elections  tonight  or  tomorrow,  al  revolution,  in  the  absence  of 
Including  the  Trustees  election.  Every  one  can  benefit  from  the  ability  and  will  to  carry 
talkmg  to  students,  especially  the  Trustees.  out  a  political  revolution.  The 

2.  Be  sure  to  fill  out  the  EPC  course  evaluations  already  Course  in  German  Cultural 
passed  out  to  you  or  which  you  will  receive  in  your  cla.sses  this  History  (1770-1835)  will  seek 
week.  Your  time  spent  on  the  forms  will  greatly  help  those  to  explore  these  developments 
who  will  take  the  courses  in  the  future.  from    the    following    points    of 

3.  Be  sure  to  send  money  to  the  International  Red  Cross   view: 
to  help  those  who  will  be  in  even  more   need,  now   that  the        1)   To  examine  the  striking, 
Biafran  war  is  at  or  near  an  end.  Hunger  will  still  plague  many   though     limited     analogies     to 
in  that  area.  contemporary     plunomena     in 

4.  Join  the  activities  in  Massachusetts  sponsored  by  the  our  own  culture,  keeping  in 
Moratorium  Committee  for  Thursday,  the  anniversary  of  the  mind  that  in  so  doing  it  is  just 
birth  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  His  strong  stands  on  the  as  important  to  distin.guish  the 
war,  poverty  and  racism  arc  the  focal  point  for  the  day's  difTrrcnces  as  to  establish  the 
activities,  similarities. 
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Published  weekly  during  the  school  veof,  with  the  exception  of  evomino- 
tion  ond  vocotton  periods,  by  students  of  Brornieis  University,  Wolthom, 
Mossachusett». 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Three 


Eleven  Days  at  Brandeis  —  A  New  Perspective" 

Inside  Ford  Hall 


.Jon  Quint. 


*'A  Year  Ago."  The  immediate  response  such  a  thought  brings  around  here  is  in- 
variably *'The  Ford  Hall  Crisis."  Most  people  here,  save  the  freshmen  (and  they  had 
applied  here  or  were  on  the  brink  of  doing  so),  remember  those  eleven  days.  And  some 
of  those  people  have  told  their  stories  about  it.  1,  along  with  the  staff  of  The  Justice, 
poured  out  our  recollections  aa  it  was  happening,  and  since  then  various  participants, 
most  notably  President  Abram,  have  related  their  views. 

However,  there  were  many  faculty  and  students  who  didn't  give  a  damn  about  what 
happened.  They   taught  or   at- 


Open  Letter 


Beyond  Ford  Hall 


tended     their     classes.     Their 
story   will   probably   never    be 
Students  protested  the  announced  end  of  amnesty  jor  the   told,  for  it  is  a  non-story.  For 
black  students  by  picketing  in  front  of  Ford  last  year.  the  people  who  were  close  at 

(Photo  by  Ralph  Norman)    hand    to    the   whole    tumult   it 

is  hard  to  imagine  how  any 
one  at  Brandeis  could  have 
stayed  on  the  sidelines  when 
the  school  was  in  so  much 
trouble.  To  be  hackneyed, 
those  people  involved  (which 
includes  the  students  cover- 
ing the  events)  knew  fear. 
There  were  moments  of  high 
EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mel  King  struggle  against  in.stitutional-  drama  that  words  could  never 
is    Executive    Director    of    the   ized  racism  to  gain  their  "fair    recapture. 

New  Urban  League  of  Boston,   share"  of  the  profits  of  life.  And    besides   all    those   peo- 

Thc  article  contains  excerpts  Throughout  this  entire  con-  pie,  there  were  those  at  the 
from  an  open  letter  sent  to  Aict.  your  regard  has  been  for  center  of  it  all.  the  occupants 
Morris  Abram  in  late  January  winning,  saving  face  and  main-  of  Ford  Hall.  They  knew  fear 
Qf  1959  ^  taining   power  and   control.   In    ^^  ^^11  as   we   did.    but  up   to 

•  so  doing,  you  demonstrated  the    ^q^  vve  never  knew  what  was 

Dear  Mr.  Abram:  racist   posture   of  this  country    really    going    on    inside.      The 

After    watching    your    per-   and   the   constraints   that   have   press  inside  Ford  Hall  had  as 

formance     on     television     and   made  it  impossible  for  this  gov-    much  trouble  as  the  ' 

having    been    a    participant    in   ernment  to  negotiate  to  resolve   ^^^^  pord  in  breakii 

the     negotiations     on     Friday,   the  problems  of  Vietnam  or  to   '^j^^.  barriers  to  the  powers  that   storv 

January  10.  1969.  I  am  further   abolish  poverty.  It  never  ceases    ^  q^'   Tuesday    night     Jan 


Court  Order 

The  following  is  part  of 
the  order  from  the  Middle- 
sex County  court  served  on 
several  of  the  students  in 
Ford  Hall:  To  desist  and  re- 
frain from  1.  occupying  or 
using:  the  building  (Ford 
Hall)  .  .  .  except  to  the  ex- 
tent and  in  the  manner  in 
which  said  building  was 
heretofore  normally  and  u.su- 
ally  occupied  and  used  by 
students.  ...  2.  from  occupy- 
ing or  u.sing  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  campus.  ...  3 
from  in  any  way  interfering 
with  or  di.srupting  the  nor- 
mal activities  of  said  Bran- 
deis University.  .  .  . 


his  sets  of  the  same  we  went 


American  Society  at  1  p.m.  He 
did,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
before  he  left.  His  sudden  de- 
parture left  the  group  "in  a 
vacuum."  The  result  was  a  lot 
of  talk  about  what  to  do.  with 
one  idea  being  the  circulation 
of  a  support  petition.  At  two, 
when  Orlando  left  for  Wal- 
tham,  Afro  had  "no  plan  what- 
soever that  I  knew  of,"  a  few 
hours  later  Orland  got  an  ur- 
gent call  to  come  back  to  cam- 
pus and  Ford  Hall.  He  arrived 
to  find  the  building  already 
being  sealed  and  several  mem- 
bers of  Afro  conducting  a  press 
conference. 

During  the  initial  hours  of 
the  occupation,  mild  confu.sion 
reigned  in  the  building.  "It 
was  then  unclear  to  me  how 
general  decisions  would  be 
made  and  by  whom  .  .  .  'as  to 


"press  out!  '^'"i^J^  ^^^^^  \  '^^  ^^^  '^-  who  would  be  let  in,  or  wh^t 
fngthrough  Tt^  sTmo'^amo  Tn%oT^^^^^  to  do  if  the  administration  took 
nowers  that    ?L^"^  ^^"^^  ""^^  "*  ^^^^-  ^"'*^    any   action.      "There    wore    far 


ny 
too   many   things    to    Ik?    taken 


.1-      ^  4-,  4        *              ♦     «    ix.^t  er  his    experiences    during 

the   futility    of   expecting    that  ^^        •   «  *u           n-  *           u  r^lovon  davs    I  must  be  honest 

the  equity  attached  to  their  ef-  ^  During  the  conflict,  you  have  f^^^^^J^^^j^^t  \  Jldn't  just  pick 

fort  would  cause  some  change  shown  an  inability  to  admit  hu-  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^  ^Jj^  J^JL    who 

i_  vmir  Tw^ciiiro  ^^^  defeat.  You  have  confused  Orlando    irom    an    iihj:»<;    wm*^ 

m  your  posture.  compassion   and   understanding  would   have  something  to  te  1. 

Your   response    to    their    de-  ^ith  weakness.  This  entire  con-  Orlando    and    I    lived    next    to 

mands  and  your  subsequent  re-  ^^oversy    has    exhibited    again  each  other  in  a  Rosenthal  suite 

sponses    on    televi.sion    aPPear-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  between  the  second  semester   last  year  and 

ances  clearly  indicate  that  you  generations  —  you   must  hold  we    have    talked    about    Ford 

are  a  victini  of  the  institution-  the  line  for  the  .status  quo.  Stu-  Hall    many    times.      However. 

al  racisni  inherent  in  the  Amer-  ^^^^^  determined  to  change  the  this   time   instead   of   the   inci- 

Ican  society.  You  may  turn  out  status    quo.    You    continue    to  dental     conversations    of     last 

to  be  an  expert  in  the  eyes  ot  ,^^,^  ^„  ^^  ^^^^  f^^^^  notion  of  x,«=.r  va/o  s.-^t  down  and  ha.shed 


(Continued    on   Page 


.  YOU  may  turn  out  jj^atuj,    qu^     you    continue    to  dental     conversati 

:pert  in  the  eyes  of  j^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  £3,^^  notion  of  year  we  sat  down  

those   who   have   as  their   way  p^^^^r   and   wisdom   that   YOU  but  the  events.   W'th  my  fold- 

?he°S,^;3ers^Mniu?Suorfal  ^a*!  (Continued   on   Pa^e    6)  or  of  docun.onls  and  notes  and 

Black  Anti-semitism 


cism,  but  your  lack  of  compas 
sion,  your  use  of  demagoguery, 
your  forked  tongue  approach  of 
saying  one  thing  in  private 
meetings  with  students  and  an- 
other to  the  press,  and  your  un- 
willingness to  take  counsel 
from  tho.se  with  reason  and 
compassion  have  clearly  shown 
that  you  have  no  qualifications 
in  the  arena  where  it  counts  — 


The  Criminal  as  Victim 


.jMartin  Gopen. 


right    above    pol 

manity  above  the  preservation 

of  institutional  goals. 


-"  Ti:     o..^r,,    ..ru^ra^   mpn    nut  EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Martin  Gopcn  is  the  Director  of  Employ- 

J^.ht'^^^ve    pS^lHic!    and    Ku-  ment  and  Transportation  for  the  New  Urban  League  of  Boston. 

The  events  on  the  Brandeis  Campus  were  a  boon  to  the 
radio  talkmasters  during  the  ten  day  take  over  of  Ford  Hall. 
It  also  provided  a   vehicle   for   the  smug  and  complacent,   the 

r^nfrarv  fo  vour  statements  backlashers  and  the  phoney  liberals  to  vent  their  spleens.  They 

on   felevYsion    yo^ know   very  dredged  up  every  tired  cliche  in  the  book;  "Brandeis  is  a  hb- 

woll   thlt    the    reason    f^r    the  eral  school."  "If  the  Blacks  don't  like  it  there— let  them  go  el.se- 

S^udenU  leaving  FoTd  Ha^^^  had  where."  "Why  can't  they  be  patient  like  the  Jews?"  "President 

nothing  ir  do  ^wi?h   the  court  Abram  was  a  famous  civil  rights  lawyer."  "The  Blacks  are  un- 

injunction   For  you  to  say  pub-  grateful.'-and  on  and  on  ad  nau.seum. 

licly  that  use  of  both  the  court  What  was  really  happening  was  a  microcosm— macrocosm 
injunction  and  the  threat  of  picture  of  exactly  what  is  happening  in  the  larger  community— 
lo.ss  of  amnesty  were  in.stru-  Blacks  reacting  to  the  empty  promises  of  an  insulated  bureau- 
mental  in  the  students  vacating  cracy;  the  establishment  not  reacting  to  the  .sense  of  urgency 
the  building:  i.s,  again,  an  indi-  in  the  Black  Community;  white  fear  of  last  resort  tactics;  and 
cation  that  you  are  immune  to  the  misguided  concern  of  property  over  people. 
the  principles  of  human  integ-  But  the  Brandeis  turmoil  also  served  as  a  forum  to  update 
rity  and  blind  to  the  .students'  the  relationship  between  Black  and  Jew  and  drag  ii\.the  issue 
feelings    and    a.spiration.s.   This  Qf  anti-semitism. 

action  also  indicates  that  you  ^...^^  .  .- ^  v..k  a#  tii»  either  side  have  taken  a  cnti- 
have  little  regard  for  honoring  letting  to  itie  nui>  oi  ine  ^^j  j^^j^  ^^  ^^^  larger  i.ssue, 
commitments  made  in  an  at-  rrouiem  America,  to  see  what  is  in- 
mosphere  of  trust.  As  with  most  highly  emo-  Cerent  in  the  national  make- 
By  this  time  you  mu.st  real-  tionally  charged  debates,  the  ^,p  ^f  t^jj,  country  that  de- 
ize  and  understand  that  the  opportunity  to  really  examine  mands  scapegoats  and  nece.ssi- 
black  students  are  prepared  to  the  root  cau.ses  was  never  ^^^^^  ^  constant  evolution  of 
suffer    the    consequences    of    a  achieved.  Very  few  people  on    group    against    group       There 

appears  to  be  a  tainting  qual- 


Abram  Oath 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  proposed 
oath  for  the  President  to  sign  as  a  means 
of  ending  the  occupation.  This  version  was 
much  watered  down  from  the  original 
proposed  by  the  President's  .staff. 

"I,  Morris  Abram,  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  ends  you  are  working  toward  and  I 
will  take  discrete  respon.sibility  to  see 
that  the.se  demands  are  implemented.  I  will 
also  move  for  the  iniplentfition  of  the 
demands,  satisfactorily  to  Afro  and  for  a 
criteria  upon  which  concrete  progress  can 
be  immediately  and  continuously  evalu- 
ated by  the  administration  and  Black  stu- 
dents." 


i(y  in  our  national  character 
that  screams  out  "hate  the  up- 
coming group!"  Protestant, 
against  Catholic,  Jew  against 
Black,  Black  against  Puerto 
Rican.  Is  America  so  sick  that 
it  teaches  racism  as  a  prere- 
quisite necessary  for  accepted 
meml>ership  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  total  .society? 

Since  Christianity  still 
teaches  Black  and  White  alike, 
that  the  Jews  are  the  Christ 
killer — since  white  America  is 
racist  in  nature  and  since  Jews 
have  a.ssimiliatcd  into  the 
American  mainstream  at  a 
phenomenal  and  successful 
rate,    many   Jews    are    having 

(Coaliaucd   on  Page   6) 


THE  TEN  DEMANDS 

What  Has  Been  Done  After  a  Year 

1.  AFRICAN  AND  A  FRO- AM  ERIC  AN  STUDIKS 
DEPARTMENT. 

With  a  director  named  last  .<?prinff  (Ron  Walters 
of  Syracii.se)  and  a  staff  assembloil  over  the  summer, 
the  department,  approver!  by  the  faculty  after  the 
occupation  ended,  now  offers  coursers  and  hjus  offices 
in  Mailman.  Current  problems  are  developing  over 
next  year's  budget  for  the  department. 

2.  YEAR-UOUND  KLACK  STUDENT  RECRUIT- 
MENT HEADED  RY  A  RLACK  DIRECTOR; 
TYP  ENROLLMENT  DOURLED. 

A  .special  recruitment  director,  Donald  Potts  wa.s 
appointed  last  spring:,  though  problems  still  remain ; 
TYP  enrollment  has  remained  the  same  as  la.st  year. 

3.  BLACK  DIRECTORS  FOR  UPWARD  ROUND 
AND  TYP. 

So  done:  Upward  Bound,  Carolyn  Dean;  TYP, 
Chris  Douglas. 

4.  MORE  BLACK  PROFESSORS. 

Most  departments  have  tried  and  some  have  suc- 
ceeded in  a  market  where  demand  is  high. 

5.  AFRO-AMERICAN  CENTER. 

The  middle  room  of  Mailman,  designed  by  black 
students,  serves  as  the  center. 

6.  WRHTEN  CLARIFICATION  OF  TYP  STU- 
DENT'S  STATUS. 

Though  defined  in  a  memo  soon  after  the  crisis 
ended,  the  role  of  the  TYP  committee  vi.s  a  vis  its  di- 
rector and  the  admission  of  graduates  into  the  Uni- 
versity still  remain  an  i.ssue  to  this  day. 

7.  EXPULSION  OF  WHITE  STUDENT  WHO  SHOT 
A  RLACK  STUDENT  IN  DE(  EMBER,  UHi9. 

Case  was  settled  in  Walthnm  court^s  and  the  Uni- 
versity took  no  expulsion  action. 

8.  RECRUITMENT  BROCHURE  PUBLISHED  IM- 
MEDIATELY AND  UNCHANGED. 

So  done. 

9.  INTENSIFY  RECRUITMENT  OF  BLACK  STU- 
DENTS FOR  WIEN  PIUXiRAM. 

So  done;  Dr.  Sachar  traveled  to  Africa  la.st 
spring  with  this  as  one  of  his  goals. 

10.  TEN     MARTIN     LUTHER     KING     SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. 

So  done. 
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By  GEORGE  LEDERER 


One  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  oi 
the  revolution  in  this  coundry  that  seems, 
by  so«i^  indications,  to  be  pending  in  this 
country,  in  some  manner  or  other,  is  the 
graffitti.  New  York  subway  walte  havjB 
been  witness  to  "Up  Against  the  Wall!", 
and  campus  bathrooms  bear  the  legend 
"Shut  it  Down!"  Perhaps  the  next  one,  or 
the  one  after  that,  will  be  "Z!" 

•Z.'  is  a  film  that  defies  one  to  think  of 
it  as  such.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  measure  of 
its  effectiveness.  When  we  become  this 
involved  in  the  events,  and  so  closely  tied 
to  the  thoug'hts  of  the  characters  in  a  film, 
then  it  transcends,  as  we  say,  the  level 
of  entertainment,  and  becomes  true  emo- 
tional participation. 

A  leader  of  a  peace  movement  is  as- 
sassinated, and  we  are  standing  in  the 
crowd;  we  have  watched  him  die.  The 
noost  peaceful  and  law-abiding  of  the  dem- 
onsrtrators  is  brutally  beaten  by  counter- 
demonstrators  and  police,  and  we  see 
blood;  we  have  been  hit. 

The  story  is  simple,  and  the  tellinji:  of 
it  takes  little  from  one's  first  viewing.  The 
leader  of  a  peace  movement  is  killed  dur- 
ing a  demonstration,  and  the  police  an- 
nounce, rather  characteristically,  that 
their  investigations  have  shown  that  it 
was  an  accident.  Apparently  he  was  hit 
by  a  truck  whose  driver  was  drunk. 

The  autopsy,  however,  sJxrws  that  hjs 
brain  damage  was  caused  by  a  blow  to  the 
head.  The  ensuing  investigation,  long,  and 
intricate,  and  incredibly  engrossing,  impli- 
cates severaJ  government  officials.  They 
are  tried,  acquitted,  and  within  six  months 
there  is  a  sweeping,  and  absolutely  final 
military  takeover. 

It  is  hard  to  remember  the  things — 
like  director,  producer,  actors,  and  screen- 


writer— about  a  film  like  *z:  that  one  is 
supposed  to  remember.  The  movie  is  so 
phenominally  involving  that  they  seem 
irrelevant.  But  credit  is  certainly  due. 

Yves  Montand  is  the  peace  leader,  and 
his  performance  is  convincing  to  a  fault. 
Light  touches,  noticeable,  we  found,  only 
in  retrospect,  of  Kennedy  magic — the 
young,  handsome  politician  emerging 
beaming  from  a  plane;  the  well-known 
photo  with  eyes  worried  and  tie  askew— 
certainly  help.  Irene  Pappas,  however,  is 
short-changed  in  the  pitifully  small  role 
of  bereaved  wife. 

Mikos  Theodorakis'  music,  and  often 
simply  his  choice  of  music,  subtly  colors 
the  point  oi  view.  A  Mozart  air  on  a 
harpsichord,  for  example,  accompanies 
the  elegantly  dressed  gentry  as  they  go 
to  the  Bolshoi. 

The  photography,  though,  added  the 
most  to  the  engaging  nature  of  the  film. 
Unlike  "Me<lium  Cool"  in  which  the 
documentary /non-documentary  aspect  of 
the  film  changed  rapidly  and  rather 
abruptly,  in  'Z.'  the  changes  were  subtle 
and  not  eas-ily  recognizable.  Close,  close, 
clo^e-ups  of  faces,  hands,  and  indeed 
wrinkles  with  slow  pull-bocks  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  film,  give  us  fine  mental 
pictures  of  the  characters  before  they 
«jpoke  a  word.  And  yet,  the  scenes  of  the 
demonstration  were  quick,  jumpy,  and 
flooded  with  the  eerie  moonlight  of  the 
camera  lamps, 

*Z.*  is  perhaps  the  most  stirring  film  I 
have  seen.  It  carries  a  strong  message, 
but  the  reaction  to  it  is  visceral,  and  not 
easily  expressed  in  words. 

We  are  told,  at  the  end  of  the  film,  that 
'Z.'    means   "He  is  alive"   in   Greek.   Per- 
haps it  also  means,  as  it  would  in  French: 
It  is  alive."  And  perhaps  it  is. 


•t 


WOLL'S  POLL 

Editor's  Note:  We  asked  Politics  professor  Peter  Woll  to 
comment  on  Vice  President  Agnew's  diatribes  against  the  newi 
media.  Here's  what  he  said: 

by  the  courts.  In  this  sense,  the 
Fourth  Estate  has  notliing  to 
worry  about. 

What  is  disturbing  about  Ag- 
new's recent  speeches  is,  how* 
ever,  the  fact  that  he  has  un» 
necessarily  stirred  people  up — 
he  seems  to  have  appealed  to 
the  baser  instincts  of  the  "Si- 
lent Majority."  I  think  it  is  un- 
appropriate  for  a  high  official 
to  go  around  unleashing  class 
hatred.  Agnew  is  appealing  to 
those  very  groups  in  the  coun- 
try that  should  best  remaiQ 
silent. 

Inappropriate  Attack 

It's  also  inappropriate  for  a 
Vice  President  to  call  for  a 
)>olarization  of  the  American 
people  in  emotional  language. 
This  Is  a  new  version  oi  Mc- 
Carthyism.  It  is  indicative  of 
anti-intellectualism  and  can 
only  have  bad  consequences. 

While  Mr.  Agnew  may  liven 
up  the  Washington  scene,  his 
speeches,  viewed  historically, 
will  be  considered  absolutely 
trivial.  There  is  nothing  inno- 
vative about  the  man  or  about 
what  he  says.  His  speeches  are 
merely  old  thoughts  in  new 
phrases. 


Most  Presidents  have  pre- 
carious relations  with  the  press. 
Both  Johnson  and  Truman,  for 
example,  did  not  get  along  too 
well  with  the  Fourth  Estate. 
Historically,  Presidents  have 
been  less  than  kind  toward  the 
press,  and  have  accused  it  of 
being  unfair  to  them  and,  at 
times,  also  inaccurate.  His  at- 
tacks against  the  news  media 
may  be  seen  as  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  what  the 
President  himself  would  have 
liked  to  say  but  did  not  say 
himself.  Agnew,  therefore,  was 
acting  as  Nixon's  hatchet  man, 
an  entirely  appropriate  role  for 
him.  His  speeches  were  written 
by  a  top  Nixon  speech-writer, 
and  received  clearance  from 
the  White  House. 

Dubious    Attack 

I'm  dubious  about  the  allega- 
tions made  by  several  TV  and 
newspai>er  commentators  that 
Agnew  is  undermining  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Attack- 
ing the  news  media,  even  when 
it's  done  by  a  Vice  President, 
doesn't  necessarily  hurt  the 
news  media.  Ultimately,  the 
freedom  of  television  and 
newspapers    will   be    protected 


Reactions  to  Law  School 


(Continued   from   Page   1) 

funded  before  being  instituted." 

Abram   also  said  that  a  law 

school    at    Brandeis    had    been 

considered  since   President  Sa- 

char's   administration.      A   law 

school   for   government   policy, 

however,   was  suggested   at  an 

"all  day  clinic"  at  the  Univer- 
sity last  April,  attended  by 
"leading  luminaries"  in  law. 

Faculty  Reaction 

Professor  Leonard  Levy 
(History),  one  of  the  four  fac- 
ulty representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  expressed 
irritation  at  Abram's  sud- 
den announcement  in  the  New 
York  Times.  (Editor's  note: 
Professor  Levy's  entire  re- 
sponse to  the  Justice's  query  is 
printed  on  page  2.) 
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"To  my  knowledge  the  Board 
has  made  no  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  law  school,  nor 
has  it  ever  dis?cussod  a  pi;'op>osal 
for  a  law  school."  Levy,  who 
attended  last  April's  clinic 
said  that  since  then  there  had 
been  no  serious  discussion 
of  the  law  school.  He  called 
the  President's  estimation  of 
the  endowment  (5-10  million 
dollars)  "extremely  low";  at 
the  April  conference  some  par- 
ticipants believed  that  as  much 
as  30  million  dollars  was  neces- 
sary. Levy  added. 

In  view  of  the  University's 
financial  problems  (the  budget 
freeze  and  elimination  of  fac- 
ulty members),  Levy  asked,  "Is 
there  a  need  for  the  kind  of 
law  school  the  President  is  pro- 
posing? They  already  exist;  it's 
not  going  to  be  a  novelty." 

Levy  feels  that,  unless  the 
law  school  could  be  complete- 
ly endowed  with  a  few  large 
donations  (i.e.  with  a  minimal 
drain  on  the  University's  en- 
ergy and  financial  resources), 
it  would  be  unwise  to  establish 
a  law  school  now. 

Professor  Joseph  Berliner 
(Chairman  of  the  Economics 
Department),  also  a  faculty 
representative  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  expressed  similar 
doubts.  "Given  the  state  of  the 
University  [financially!,  it 
strikes  me  as  unwise  that  a 
law  school  ought  to  have  a  very 
high  priority  at  this  t^me." 
Berliner  listed  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  more  pressing  needs: 
graduate  school  programs  (eco- 
nomics for  one),  more  research 
funds  —  especially  for  younger 
professors,  the  development  of 
library  resources  which  "are  a 
disgrace  in  view  of  our  aca- 
demic pretensions,"  and  more 
student  scholarships. 

"I  think  the  President  could 
serve  the  University  best  by 
concentrating  fund  raising  on 
areas  of  this  sort." 

Berliner  also  objected  to  by- 
passing the  faculty  with  the  de- 
cision. I  don't  think  any  major 
addition  (to  the  University) 
should  be  announced  without 
such  consultation  or  advice." 

Both  faculty  and  students 
should  have  been  consulted,  ac- 
cording to  one  professor,  who 
wished  to  remain  anonymous. 


He  criticized  the  University's 
lack  of  "long  term  planning"  in 
developing  many  academic  de- 
partments and  programs  with 
insufficient  funds. 

"A  lot  of  it  could  have  gone 
to  scholarships,  faculty  salaries, 
the  library,  etc."  said  Student 
Council  President  John  Wein- 
gart.  "I  think  the  establishment 
of  a  law  school  like  that  is 
probably  a  goo<i  idea,  but  I 
have  great  doubts  as  to  wheth- 
er a  school  should  be  estab- 
lished at  Brandeis  right  now." 

"Brandeis  might  be  able  to 
establish  a  very  good  law 
school,  but  it  might  be  a  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  to  the  rest  of 
the  University." 

Weingart  criticized  the  Uni- 
versity for  failing  to  develop 
educational  priorities.  "Bran- 
deis operates  on  a  day  by  day, 
hit  or  miss  slipshod  basis.  .  .  . 
One  main  problem  is  with  the 
size  of  the  school.  It  keeps  on 
growing  without  anyone  hav- 
ing an  ultimate  size  in  mind." 
He  called  for  a  "coherent  long 
range  plan"  to  be  established 
by  students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

Both  Weingart  and  EPC  co- 
chairman  Arthur  Levine 
termed  the  President's  an- 
nouncement "foolish."  Levine 
'70  stated  that,  because  of  the 
budget  freeze,  nearly  half  of 
the  film  program  staff  has  been 
fired.  Brandeis  is  "squeezing 
this  department  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity; this  is  something  that 
undergraduates  really  want,  as 
opposed  to  a  law  school." 

New  programs  will  also  suf- 
fer. Urban  studies,  wherx  it  be- 
comes a  program,  might  lack 
proper  funding.  "Freshman 
seminars  arc  very  important; 
we  can't  consider  them  because 
we  have  no  money." 

Undergraduate  college  fi- 
nances, Professor  John  Roche 
(Politics)  said,  would  remain 
unaffected  by  the  establishment 
of  a  law  school.  Funds  for  the 
law  school  would  be  "non- 
transferable" —  the  donors 
would  be  donating  to  the  law 
school  only,  and  not  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  general.  He  never- 
theless predicted  problems. 

"I  think  that  the  idea  of  de- 
veloping a  policy  oriented  legal 
studies  program  is  an  excellent 
one,  but  1  am  considerably  less 


NEW  JUDICIARY 

The  Faculty  Senate  passed  a  proposal  last  week  calling 
for  a  two-court  judiciary  plan.  The  proposal,  when  dis- 
cussed at  the  Senate  meeting,  did  not  generate  any  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  and  the  final  vote  showed  an  unusual- 
ly large  number  of  abstentions. 

The  Senate  proposal  calls  for  the  establishment  of  two 
judicial  courts:  one,  a  court  of  nine,  consisting  of  6  faculty 
members  and  3  students.  This  court  would  deal  with 
crucial  issues  such  as  the  takeover  of  buildings  The  sec- 
ond court,  comprised  of  5  students  would  deal  with  minor 
issues. 

The  Senate  proposal  Is  scheduled  to  be  presented  to  the 
Administration   for   approval. 

Politics  professor  Donald  Ilindley  explained  that  the 
Faculty  Senate  does  not  particularly  want  to  get  involved 
in  campus  judiciary  matters.  He  said  that  last  year  the 
Senate  had  worked  out  a  compromise  judiciary  plan  in 
conjunction  with  Student  Council  but  that  this  plan  had 
been  negated  by  the  Administration.  It  is  his  belief,  he 
added,  that  the  matter  of  a  Judiciary  should  be  worked 
out  between  the  Administration  and  Student  Council 
without  the  interference  of  the  Faculty  Senate. 


optimistic  Uian  President 
Abram  about  our  ability  to 
crack  the  trade  union  rules  of 
the  legal  profession. 

"In  short,  I  think  there  are 
immense  problems  that  con- 
front us  in  moving  from  the 
desirable  abstraction  to  any 
sort  of  academic  program." 

"I'd  sooner  tackle  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  or  the 
Teamsters'  Union  than  the  law- 
yers although^  I'm  convinced 
that  almost  anything  one  can 
do  in  the  field  of  legal  educa- 
tion would  be  an  improve- 
ment," Roche  observed. 
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Emotions 


when  i  read  Drum,  Mandingo, 
Master  of  Falconhurst,  i  felt 

chills,    chills    because   i    could 
feel  the  Master's  whip  lash 

against  my  back,  the  branding 
iron     burning    my    flesh,    i 

could  see  my  brother,  lover  and 
my    father    being    boiled    in 

the  hog  kettle. 

i  could  feel  the  pain  of  losing 

my  child  to  a  slave  trader  be- 
fore it  was  a  year  old. 

i  can  still  smell  the  siench  of 

the  Middle  Passage,  taste  the 
slop  we  were  fed  and  see  my 

brothers  and  sisters  packed  as 
furdines   in   a   can.   i   can   still 

feel  raw  flesh  created  by 
.shackles  and  chains,  i  can  see 

the  captain  refuse  us  what 
people  today  take  for  granted. 

through  a  port  hole,  i  take 
me    last    look    at    the    african 

shore,  which,  now,  is  fading 

forevermore. 

when   i   saw   churches  being 

bombed,  innocent  children 
being  murdered,  crosses  being 

burned,  men  castrated, 
women     and     young     children 

raped,  young  adults  being 
harassed    and    beaten    by    the 

police,  humans  packed  into  a 
jail   cell   as   though   they   were 

sardines  or  animals  of  some 
type,  i  wondered  if  my  dream 

would  ever  be  a  reality. 

when  i  saw  humans  peacefully 

march  down  a  street  and 
policemen    turn    vicious    dogs 

and  water  hoses  on  them, 
w}ien   i   saw   a   black    man    die 

beca\ise  he  dared  to  defend  a 
black  woman's   honor,   when   i 

saw  little  black  children 
hungry    and    cold    and    people 

living  in  hotising  unfit  for 
human     habitation     and     eight 

people  occupy  one  room  and 
two  single  beds,  when  i  heard 

a  black  teacher  say  "white  is 
right,"  i  cried. 

i  struck  out  blindly  at  the 
shadow    which    covered    me. 

when  i  saw  a  little  black  boy 

look  at  his  mother  wailing 
and   crying  and  say    "mommy, 

those  men  in  white  sheets 
took    Daddy    away,    will    they 

hurt  him?  i  am  scared 
mommy.";     when    his    mother 

holds  him  close  and  tries  to 
fight  back  her  fears,  her  anger 

and  most  of  all  her  tears,  i 
grew  older  and  .  .  . 


Opinion 


i  finally  saw  the  precipitates  of 

the  cloud  that  covered  me  — 
that  m,ade  my  blackness  more 
...  profound  than  ever,  all  these 
things  i  could  feel  in  some  way. 
...  i  saw  the  church  burn,  i 
heard  the  screams  of  four  little 

birmingham  girls,  i  saw  the 
tears     streaming     down     the 

widows  faces;  1  felt  the 
flames  of  the  cross  they  burned 

on  my  lawn  across  my  face; 
i  felt  fear  and  sickness  when  i 
heard  that  a  black  man  had 

been  castrated,  and  my  body 
felt    pains    when    i    salt?    the 

victims  of  rape  and  i  wept. 

i  contracted  claustrophobia  see- 
ing the  jailing  conditions;  I 
shivered    watching    half-naked 
children    cuddle    together    for 
warmth;    I    cried    when    the 
kkk  took  my  father  away  and 
part  of  me  died  when  i  heard 
my  little  brother  crying  because 
our  father  was  gone  and  be- 
cause my  mother  gave  us  hope, 
"shadow,  please,  go  away,"  i 
cried. 

i    cried    out   for   my    hands   to 

move  the  cloud  that  covered 
me,  i   became   angry,  angry  to 

the  point  that  i  did  not  know 
myself,  my  hurt  and  pain  made 

my  anger  swell,  i  began  to 
want  more  and  more  to  change 

things  for  my  race  as  well  as 
myself,  i  wanted  to  lift  us  out 

of  the  darkness  and  oblivion 
that  we  were  placed  in  and  find 

—  oiir  identity. 

i   wanted   my    dream   to   come 
true. 


The  Rogers  Formula 


.David  B.  Adier 


Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  latest  Mid-East  Plan  contains  the  following  main  proposals: 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank  and  a  return  to  frontiers  approximating  those  of  June 
4,  1967;  Israeli-Jordanian  agreement  on  control  of  Jerusalem;  and  a  choice  for  Palestinian 
refugees  of  repatriation  or  compensation  by  the  Israeli  government.  These  proposals  overlook 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  and  the  causes  of  the  war  and  set  up  conditions  that  will  cause  new 
conflicts. 


PROBLEM    IN    MIDEAST 

The   biggest  problem   in  the 
Middle  East  has   been  the   re- 
fusal of  the  Arab  states  to  ac- 
cept reality,  i.e.  that  Israel  ex- 
ists. They  deal  with  their  own 
illusions  of  Israel,  unwilling  to 
confront   the   realities.      (Thus 
Israel  is  the  pawn  of  an  expan- 
sionist   and    imperialist    World 
Zionist     Organization).       They 
declared  in  1947,  before  Israel 
existed,    that   a   Jewish   state 
could  never  be  accepted  in  the 
area.    The    history    since    then 
has   been  that  of  this  self-ful- 
filling  prophecy.      Arab  policy 
has  dealt  with  an  imagined  Is- 
rael, and  the  '67  War  was  their 
effort  to  destroy  the  real  Israel 
they   did  not    want   to    accept. 
The  proper  aim  for  the  U.  S. 
should  be  to  pressure  the  Arabs 
into    accepting    Israel's    exist- 
ence as   a   political   state;   and 
then  to  set  up  normal  peaceful 
relations  with  her.  Afterwards 
the  effects   of  the   '48  and   '67 
wars   can   be    dealt  with   and 
perhaps  even  solved. 

SHORTCOMINGS  OF  PLAN 

However,  the  Rogers  Plan 
cannot  work  for  an  eventual 
peace,  for  it  deals  with  the  ef- 
fects of  the  war,  not  its  causes. 

While  Israel  demands  peace, 
the  Arab  states  continue  to  de- 
mand a  united  front  for  a  mili- 
tary victory,  continue  to  plan 
for  war,  and  continue  to  sup- 
port   the    Palestinian    terrorist 


organizations.   Why   should  Is- 
rael withdraw   from  her   posi- 
tions while  the  Arabs  continue 
to  prepare  for  war?  Does  Rog- 
ers seriously  believe  the  Arabs 
are  fighting  because  Israel  oc- 
cupies the  West  Bank  and  the 
Sinai?    Is  he   trying    to   mimic 
the  Arabs  in  their  flight  from 
reality  by   ignoring  the  events 
which  precipitated  the  war  and 
subsequent  occupation?  In  try- 
ing to  understand  this  conflict 
one  can't  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  dispute  over 
the  proper  role  of  Israel  in  the 
future.   Rather   it  is   a   conflict 
over  mutually   exclusive  ends: 
Shall  there  be  an  Israeli  state 
or  shall  it  be  overcome  by  an 
Arab    conquest.    Likewise,    the 
goals    of    negotiations    are    for 
mutually       antagonistic       pur- 
poses. For  the  Israelis  it   is  to 
insure  their  existence;  for  the 
Arabs  it  is  to  further  their  aim 
of  an  Arab  Palestine  in  place 
of  Israel. 

The  U.  S.  has  proposed  solu- 
tions for  peace  because  the 
Arabs  themselves  are  unwill- 
ing to  do  so.  If  they  don't  de- 
sire such  peace,  why  should  Is- 
rael (and  the  U.  S.)  accommo- 
date their  demands  for  settle- 
ment? Yet  if  the  Arab  leaders 
were  to  recognize  Israel  and 
deal  with  her  directly,  they 
themselves  could  then  settle 
their  own  border  disputes.  An- 
other irony  involved  with  the 


problem  of  negotiations  is  that 
while  the  Arab  states  refused 
to  accept  the  U.N.  Declaration 
creating  Israel,  they  continue 
to  wave  the  November  22,  1967 
resolution  as  the  only  basis  for 
negotiation.  Further,  they 
claim  that  their  acceptance  of 
the  '67  resolution  "implies** 
their  acceptance  of  Israel. 

Israeli-Jordanian  agreement 
on  Jerusalem  is  an  equally 
barren  policy,  coming  as  it 
does  before  Jordanian  agree- 
ment on  peaceful  relations 
with  Israel.  Not  only  does  it 
overlook  historical  facts,  but  it 
ignores  new  developments 
since  the  war." 

JERUSALEM 

One  assumes  there  is  a  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  these  pro- 
posals; a  purpose  that  could 
not  be  better  served  by  sup- 
porting formal  peace  negotia- 
tions. It  also  assumes  the  Arabs 
have  a  right  to  the  benefits  the 
proposal,  if  accepted  by  Israel, 
would  give  them.  But  what 
right  does  Jordan  have  to  Jeru- 
sal«»m?  Before  '67  she  prevent- 
ed Israeli  access  to  the  Old 
City,  justifying  this  by  the 
state  of  war  which  existed.  She 
lost  the  city  when  she  attacked 
Israel.  What  right  has  she  to 
demand  its  return  while  s-till 
supporting  the  state  of  war? 
Further  what  interests,  other 
(Continued  on   Page   6) 


i  realized   that   the  wall  made 

me  a  shadow  —  that  it  made 
me    black    first    and    a    person 

second  i  realised  then  that  as 
things  stood  i  u^ould  never  be 

apart  of  the  "American 
dream'   —   that   it    was   never 

int<>nded  for  me.  i  reached 
out  to  strike  the  tvall  —  but  it 

never  even  trembled,  then  i 
sought   aid   from    my    brothers 

and  sisters  "to  shatter  this 
darkness"  and  make  my  dream 

a  reality 

i  have  not  forgotten  my  dream. 

i  still  seek  a  way  to  make  my 
dream  a  reality  so  that  no  more 

future  young  black  adults 
will  be  able  to  look  back  and 

say  "...  And  then  the  wall 
rose,   rose  slowly,   slowly,   Bc^ 

tween  me  and  my  dream." 

And  I,  too,  grew   older. 
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(Continued   from   Page   5)        (ionaries     in     tiieir     terrorism 
than  Arab  appeasement,  would    against  Israel;  as  a  proposal  tor 
he   served    by    Jordanian    con-   recognition  miglit  turn  these 
troi    that    are    not    now    being    energies    against   the    reaction- 
served   by   the   Israelis?      Free    ^ry  Arab  governments.  Yet  as 
and  equal  access  has  been  as-    '^    was    Jordan    that   originally 
sured,  and  control  of  the  Holy    occupied    the   Palestinian  state 
Places  has  been  granted  to  the    proposed  in  1948  and  which  is 
various  religions  themselves.        today  more  than  half  Palestin- 
Finally,  tiiere  is  the  fallacious    '»«»    perhaps    the    Palestinians 
assumption  that  the  Arabs  of  E.    should  try  to  take  over  Jordan 
Jerusalem  wish  to  be  returned    instead  of  Israel. 
to   Jordanian  control.       Under        Why     should     Israel     alone 
Jordan    the   city    was   a   police    compensate       the       refugees' 
staU?,  governed  with  terror  and    Where     is     the     responsibility 
the     suppression     of     political    which  Jordan  and  Egypt  share 
dissent.  While  they  don't  wish    for  their  plightTlt  was  Llyl^ 
J?.!'''"'^*?    under    Israeli   con-    1967    that   the   refugees   wer^ 
fa\T^Il^'  ^l.^^^'K  ^^^^^"^    «l^o^e<*  to  leave  by  if  rill  S^m 
BXi^i^/^^"'"  ""^  ^^  Jordanian    the  detention  camps  in  which 
^^^"*"  the    Arab    states    had    placed 

NEW  STATE  them.  There  had  been  no  effort 

Rogers  appears  to  have  over-  ^^''  rehabilitation  or  resettle- 
looked  the  role  which  the  "^^"t,  even  though  Iraq.  Syria. 
Post-*«7  Palestinian  National-  fJ?^  Saudi  Arabia  had  stated 
ism  is  playing  in  the  conflict  iijf^  ^^^  room  for  thousands. 
This  political  oversight  under-  .  ^  problem  was  kept  alive 
mines  his  proposal  for  repatri-  ^**"  ^^^  hope  of  a  return  to  Is- 
ation  or  compensation,  and  {?^^  ^^^^  ^^  defeat,  and  today 
solves  none  of  the  problems  in-  ^^^^^^  supports  that  return  as  a 
volved.  First,  it  assumes  that  ?^/"?  ?'  accomplishing-  that 
repatriation  is  a  possibility  at  ^^^^^^  ^^  *s  ironic  that  the  U.S. 
all,  that  it  is  desired  or  that  ^"^PO^'^s  Israel's  existence  yet 
it  would  reduce  the  tensions  in    "^^^^s  a  proposal  that  leads  to 


One  Year  Ago:  Ford  Hall 


(Continued   from  Page   3) 

gotiate  the  points?  They  were 
too  unspecific  to  just  be 
closed.'* 

"Of  course,  there  was  some 
uneasiness  in   my   mind.  I  am 
not  a  black  per  se.  I  have  suf- 
fered the  same  kind  of  oppres- 
sion,   in    this     sense    I    am     a 
"black."  But,   I  have  only  ex- 
perienced the  inherent  racism 
of  America  for  only  five  years. 
However,   it   was  only  natural 
that  some  of  the  Afro-Ameri- 
cans would  be  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept me  as  one  of  their  broth- 
ers and  this  did  occur  initial- 
ly." 

Much  of  the  initial  strength 
of  the  group  came  from  their 


Gopen 


it  would  reduce  the  tensions  in    ,.  ...? •- 

the  Middle  East.  Again,  all  this  i?^  antithesis  of  that  policy, 
while  the  Arab  leaders  contin-  ^^  ^^^  refugees  block  a  peace 
ue  to  gear  their  people  for  war  f^^^lement  when  the  war  was 
After  20  years  of  hatred,  re-  forecast  before  they  existed? 
patriation  is  no  longer  a  pos-  ^  n^ost  they  have  been  a  con- 
sibility  for  anything  but  (in-  Y^'^^en*  excuse  for  its  continua- 
ternal)  war.  The  Israelis  do  J*"'  (Perhaps  the  war  goes  on 
not  want  them  and  the  Pales-  ^^^use  the  Arabs  fear  the 
tinians  do  not  want  to  live  in  a  challenge  of  a  democratic  and 
Jewish  state.  This  emerging  economically  strong  sUte  in 
desire  for  their  own  state  is  the  ^^^^^  midst.) 
most  de-stabilizing  factor  in  Last,  it  takes  money  to  re- 
the  area  today.  The  choice  for  settle  the  refugees.  Why  has 
the  refugee  is  either  absorp-  Rogers  not  demanded  that  the 
lion  withm  the  Arab  world  or  billions  used  for  arms  be  re- 
a  new  state.  If  a  state,  it  can  allocated  towards  the  refugees 
only  come  from  Israel  or  parts  problems.  Why  has  he  not  de- 
W  Jordan.  This  is  partly  why  manded  that  Nasser  end  his 
the  Arabs  arc  so  unwilling  to  warlike  rhetoric,  which  only 
recognize  Israel.  For  not  only  further  hardens  the  minds  of 
would  this  conflict  with  the  the  Arab  people  against  a 
aims  of  the  extremists  to  occu-   peace  settlement? 

st^ate  but  u'*wfu\d"?nr!i.''fvr  .  Unfortunately,  a  revolution 
Arah^  iUnJLx         .     i^^^.^   *^^   ^^   social    attitudes    within    the 

ftli^m  i#^«  and  the  r  nation-  acceptance  of  Israel  will  be 
5  veTt  the  isTu"e  entT^r  h*"  '''^'''''^'  «"^  ^^^^^  ^^^  '--^e 
sup,K>rtin;  tl^^^^seu'H^^l^volV-   ^^J^^'^^^^  '-  accomplishing 

Letter  from  Mel  King 


(Continued  from   Page    3) 

believe  to  be  yours  because  of 
age  and  letters.  Students  work 
to  develop  a  real  democracy 
where  there  is  the  empower- 
ment of  all  people  and  not  just 
an  elite  by  family,  finance  or 
fear. 

«  •  • 

The  students  fought  for  real 
integration  (check  the  wordj 
with  integrity  all  along  the 
way.  Your  refusal  to  listen  and 
to  change  forced  them  into  a 
situation  that  is  consistent  with 
the  reality  of  this  society  as 
noted  in  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion Report  —  moving  toward 
two  separate  nations.  The  black 
students  point  out,  however, 
that  although  separate,  they  are 


not  unequal  and  never  have 
been  but  the  institutional  ra- 
cism of  this  society  has  used 
its  might  to  establish  and  main- 
tain an  exploitative  relation- 
ship. 

•         •         • 

At  this  point  in  history,  the 
odds  are  in  your  favor.  How- 
ever, the  true  test  of  your  wis- 
dom and  qualification  as  a 
leader  of  men  will  better  be 
determined  by  the  passage  of 
time  and  subsequent  events  in 
the  struggle  of  self-determina- 
tion among  men. 

A  word  of  advice  —  You 
would  do  well  to  emulate  just  a 
semblance  of  the  human  under- 
standing and  compassion  which 
your  students  have  expressed. 

Sincerely, 
Melvin  H.  King 


(Continued   from  Page  S) 

second    thoughts     about     their 
new  found  status.  The  question 
has  been  made  more  agonizing 
for  the  Jews  recently,  since  the 
Black   man    has    declared    he 
wants  no  part  of  that  contami- 
nation and  has  stated,  that  for 
him,  integration  is  no  longer  a 
goal.     The  assimilated  middle- 
cla.ss  Jew  is  not  happy  in  being 
painfully   reminded,   especially 
by    Blacks,    that    what   he    has 
worked  and  strived  for  is  not 
all     that    it     purnorts    to     be. 
The  Jew  is  also  being  remind- 
ed   that   his    position    today    is 
not    unlike    the    "safely"    assi- 
milated Jew  in  Germany — safe 
until     Hitler     reminded     him 
that  he  was  a  Jew  first,  a  Ger- 
man last.  The  Jewish  reaction 
has  been   to    make   the   victim 
the  criminal. 

Arouse  Jewish   Awareness 

Jewish  assimilation  has  been 
the   concern   of  another   group 
of  Jewish  activities  for  a  total- 
ly different  and  selfish   set   of 
reasons.    Viewing    and    fearing 
that  rapid  rate  of  assimilation, 
some  religious  and  lay  leaders 
are     purposely      fanning     the 
flames  of  dormant  antisemitism 
to    bring    about    a    renaissance 
of  Jewish    awareness,    identity 
and  unity.  Being  good  students 
of   Jewish    history,   they   know 
that   persecution   and   pogroms 
have  been  the  single  unifying 
factor    in    the    face    of     5,000 
years  of  potential  annhilation. 
The  Jewish  people   today,   via 
the   social    leveling  process   of 
assimilation,    face    yet    another 
kind  of  annihalation.  Conceiva- 
bly by  the  next  generation,  the 
Jewish  character  in  this  coun- 
try  may   be  just   another   cu- 
riosity    like     the     Amish     in 
Pennsylvania  or   the  Hopi  In- 
dian  in  Arizona. 


decision  to  make  the  demands 
non-negotiable.  When  the 
President  and  faculty  empha- 
sized the  same  position  that 
th^  blacks  were  taking,  the 
strength  increased. 

"Originally,  the  greatest 
source  of  unity  for  each  side 
was  the  non-negotiable  stance. 
What  was  at  stake  was  honor 
and  fear  of  losing  face  by  the 
blacks,  administration  and  fac- 
ulty .  .  .  you've  ruled  out  ra- 
tionality ...  It  worked  out 
very  well  inside.  The  people 
fell  they  were  easily  united 
and  thus  made  taking  a  posi- 
tion easy  easily"  united  behind 
the   demands. 

By  Wednesday  evening  the 
demands  remained  still  un- 
clear, but  there  was  movement 
as  faculty  members  began  com- 
ing to  Ford.  There  was  '"an 
initial  reaction:  'We  won't  let 
you  in'."  But  soon  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  leadership  that 
talks  should  begin  on  the  theo- 
ry that  "It  wouldn't  hurt  any- 
body to  talk."  Because  for  all 
parties  involved  the  question 
had  already  become  one  of  los- 
ing face,  the  talks  were  then 
viewed  by  the  blacks  as  "for 
the  sake  of  the  clarification  of 
the  issues,"  and  by  the  faculty 
as   open    dicussions. 

One  of  those  who  came  was 
Physics  Professor  Sam  Sch- 
weber,  who  passed  a  note  that 
offered  to  set  up  the  first 
meeting  o  f  administrators 
blacks,  and  faculty  for  the 
Faculty  Center  at  II  a.m., 
Thursday   morning. 

These  meetings  with  faculty 
continued  however,  all  Wed- 
nesday night,  even  at  the  mo- 
ment the  President  made  his 
dramatic  visit  to  the  build- 
ing. 

Through  the  night  the  lead- 
ership of  the  black  students 
were  faced  with  two  problems: 
selecting  people  to  go  to  the 
meeting  in  the  Faculty  Cen- 
ter and  clarifying  the  demands 
for  that  meeting.  Both  tasks 
were  carried  out  in  private. 
Most  of  those  in  Ford  knew 
little  of  either.  Their  main 
energies  were  then  being  de- 
voted to  organizing  the  living 
arrangements  and  preparing 
for  what  they  feared  was  im- 
minent, a  police  raid.  Through 
the  switchboard  they  over- 
heard conversations  that  im- 
plied strongly  the  administra- 
tion was  planning  such  an 
event,  and  this  knowledge  on- 
ly hardened  students  against 
the    administration. 


St.Moritz 
St.  Anton 
WatervilleN^lley 


By  exaggerating  and  even  in 
some  instances  promoting 
Black  anti-semitism,  a  few 
Jewish  leaders  seek  to  reuni- 
fy the  congregants  to  be  as- 
sured of  a  population  to  lead 
in  the  future. 

Other  religious  and  lay 
leaders  have  distorted  Black 
anti-semitism  for  even  more 
devious  purposes.  They  have 
it  as  an  excuse  not  to  get 
involved  in  the  difficult  pro- 
blem of  solutions.  "We  have 
our  own  problems  to  correct 
first,"  is  their  cry.  This  pos- 
ture is  fairly  easy  to  maintain 
(Continued   on   Page  8) 


One  obvious  question  was 
why  wasn't  the  group  told 
about  the  developments  with 
the  administration?  "I  myself 
felt  there  was  very  little  time 
for  a  meeting  of  all  of  Afro. 
We  were  really  racing  against 
the  clock.  Personally,  for  effi- 
ciency, I  felt  privacy  was  the 
best  option  at  that  time.  Open 
debate  in  Ford  would  have 
meant  the  negotiations  when 
I  believed  inevitable"  would 
have  been  delayed  for  some 
time." 

By  this  time,  even  before  a 
meeting  with  the  administra- 
tion it  was  clear  to  Orlando 
that  the  demand  over  Black 
Studies  department  was  the 
crucial  one.  "We  were  really 
calling  for  a  department 
» strongly   run    by  students.   .   . 


There  aren't  many  great  ski  resorts  In  the  world.  And  you 
really  don't  have  to  travel  very  far  to  visit  one  of  the  best 
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It  really  boiled  down  to  a  stu- 
dent power  issue  ...  in  thif 
one,  black  students." 

At  the  first  meeting  Thurs- 
day morning  and  at  the  second 
at  1  p.m.  clarification  was  the 
sole   use   of  the   meeting.   But 
the  appearances  and  actions  o£ 
the  President  appeared  to  show 
that    the    "Man    really  looked 
shook  up  ...  It  was  clear  we 
were  in  a  position  of  strength 
.  .  .  He  was  willing  to  do  any- 
thing except  possibly  of  course 
stepping  on  the  faculty  for  the 
first  demand."  The  President's 
staff  even  proposed  an  oath  to 
be    signed    by    the    President. 
That  oath  slowly  became  less 
and  less  forceful  and  when  the 
proposal   for   such   action   was 
taken  back  to  Ford  and  a  gen* 
eral  meeting  held  it  was  decid- 
ed  the   oath    was    "an    empty 
move  from  Abram." 

Even  though  the  oath  was 
eventually  a  mild  document, 
Orlando  felt  it  "could  have  led 
to  a  quicker  end  of  this  thing 
.  .  politically,  it  could  have 
been  a  good  gain."  With  a  well 
planned  exit  and  constant  em- 
phasis that  Abram  had  signed 
the  oath,  the  black  students 
could  have  maximized  their 
gains.  As  it  was,  from  the 
point  of  turning  down  the 
oath,  their  strength  began  to 
ebb  and  Abram  took  the  of- 
fense. 

When  the  President  finally 
received  the  answer  on  Thurs- 
day  night  to  his  proposed  oath 
the  sudden  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  those  five  black  stu- 
dents who  talked  to  him,  led 
mm  and  the  press  to  believe 
that  the  students  in  Ford  were 
split  between  those  willing  to 
negotiate  and  those  not  will- 
ing but  "what  the  five  people 
brought  to  Abram  was  really 
the  feeling  of  the  whole  group 

\'  I**  ^^.^  ^  "^w  beginning, 
starting  from  scratch  —  the 
whole  group  was  making  the 
important   decisions." 

When  the  President  received 
the  news  he  broke  the  secrecy 
of  the  meetings  and  revealed 
the  action  up  to  then.  "I  think 
the  interpretation  was  a  mis- 
take on  his  part  since  it  de- 
layed a  final  resolution  by  po- 
larizing all  the  parties.  How- 
ever, he  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  with  the  press  he 

regained  his  cool  ...  he  got  an 
overall   perspective." 

By  emphasizing  the  appar- 
ent split,  the  court  order  he 
obtained  and  the  suspensions 
he  announced.  Abram  took  the 
initiative  in  the  events. 

Talks  about  the  issues  started 
up  again  but  soon  reached  the 
same  problem  as  before,  the  in- 
ability of  those  talking  with 
the  administration  and  faculty 
to  have  any  power  to  make  de- 
cisions for  the  whole  group. 
They  would  always  have  to  go 
l>aok  to  the  group  first.  "I 
pushed  for  the  group  to  give  us 
(the  negotiators)  such  power 
but  the  rest  of  the  group  was 
against  this."  The  activity  all 
around  slowed  down,  and  Or- 
lando withdrew  from  the  ne- 
gotiations. TTirough  the  time 
that    r©mained   the   concept   of 

f»?Jn..  ^^'!  J'^  «  "protective 
shell  started  to  lose  power.  As 
the  University  set   up  alterna- 

vXt^  ♦*?  *'*  **?^  functions  in 
*ord.  the  cnppluig  effect  of  the 
takeover  wore  off. 

Ford  Hall  many  pressures  led 
most  to  the  belief  a  quick  res- 
olution was  needed.  "The  con- 
sensus that  emerged  from  the 
debate  of  all  the  alternatives 
was  that  we  should  make  the 

Til^  ^^Y^  °^  ^^^  situation," 
thcKiffh  the  stand  of  no  negoti- 
ations remained.  Many  propo- 
sals for  how  to  end  the  occupa- 

H?fnHT'**;u''''^^  "P  «"«*  de- 
bated by  the  group  inside.  The 
finally  accepted  version  of  pro- 
posed action  and  a  statement 
had  the  appeal  of  noting  com- 
mitment to  an  alternative  in 
Roxbury  to  Brandeis,  and  in 
resuting  the  belief  of  the  black 
studenU  in  the  basically  racist 
nature  of  the  University. 

And  finally  it  was  over.  Ev- 
eryone made  mistakes,  and 
most  profited  from  them  "I 
grew  up  a  lot  ...  it  was  a 
learning  experience  for  all  of 
us." 

«r^"f?.  "^^  '*  *«  a  year  later. 
We  stiU  all  have  a  lot  to  learn- 
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Harold  Taylor  Speaks 
On  University  Reform 

Last  Thursday  night  Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  former  president 
of  Sarah  Lawrence  and  author  of  the  book,  Students  Without 
Teachers,  spoke  to  a  small  audience  on  the  student  movement 
and  change  in  the  universities. 

He  began  by  discussing  the  universal  nature  of  the  student 
movement,  the  various  cultural  and  political  attitudes  that 
he  feels  are  common  to  activist  students  the  world  over,  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  any  world-wide  student  organizations.  He 
^id  that  in  all  countries  students  are  rejecting  the  dominance 

in    political,    social,    and    eco- 

nomic  matters  of  the  older  Dr.  Taylor  closed  by  express- 
generation,  educational  policy-   Jng  his  opinion  that  the  univer 


Elections      Blacks  Ash  Increase 


making  o<  adminifltraiors  out 
of  touch  with  studeiKts  needs, 
and  the  "official  culture"  pre- 
dated by  their  elders. 

The  lecturer  went  on  to  dis- 


sity  should,  not  be  a  place 
where  students  stay  for  four 
years,  but  that  students  should, 
during  their  education  go  out 
to  contribute  to  the  community, 
while  members  of  the  commun- 


--'^ •*..<«■«.    MiM\.AMttKrf.io   \7±    WIC   CLMllJIlUll- 

CUSS  the  changes  now  appear-  ity  at  large  should  contribute 

ing   on  campuses:    the   experi-  to  the  university, 
mental     colleges,     student    re- 


( Continued  from   Page  1) 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES:  Al- 
len Alter,  Lois  Kramer,  Mer- 
lin Price,  Jon  Quint,  Neil 
Rosenfeld. 

At  last  week's  Student 
Council  meeting,  a  motion 
asking  that  Brandeis  be 
closed  OH  Good  Friday, 
March  27,  1970  and  that  the 
Environmental  Committee 
review  the  University's  po- 
licy regarding  holidays  was 
unanimously  passed.  Two 
resolutions,  one  calling  for 
a  dissolution  of  Student 
Council  and  another  call- 
ing for  a  revision  of  Coun- 
cil structure  were  rejected. 
An  invitation  was  extended 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
elect  two  of  their  number 
as  representatives  to  attend 
Student  Council  meeting. 


In  Scholarship  Fund 


Film  Program  Cut 

(Continued  from   Page  1) 

that  the  superstructure  of  Ullman  will  be  torn  down,   and 
a  platform  built  on  the  foundation  to  allow  the  use  of  the 
area  for  Commencement.) 


volts,  the  appearance  of  stu- 
dents on  boards  of  trusitees.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Taylor,  "the 
most  promising  element  for 
change  turns  out  to  be  the 
student  movement;  the  facul- 
ties left  to  themselves  will  not 
move  an  inch." 

Dr.     Taylor     expressed    the 
greatest  interest  in  experimen-  Meanwhile,  at  the  same  time  that  the  film  students  were 

tal  colleges  with  student  initi-  thinking  their  program   would   be   expanded,   one   of  the  five 

ated  courses,  in  which  students  instructors  in  film,  Ken  Golden,  received  a  note  from  Theater 

and  teachers  learn  from  each  Arts  Department  acting  chairman  James  Clay,  informing  him 

other.     He     stated     that     "the  that  he  would  not  be  rehired  for  next  year.  In  addition,  rumors 

whole  grading  system  must  go,  began  circulating  that  a  second  member  of  the  film  teaching 

the    lecture   system   must    go."  staff,  Anthropologist  Tim  Asch,  will  also  not  be  rehired.  Al- 

Taylor  explained  that  the  ex-  though  this  report  has  not  been  confirmed,  film  students  have 

pcrience    of    the    experimental  organized  to  protest  the  situation. 


colleges      proves      that 
things  are  possible. 


these 


Seiurity  Dirator 

(Continued  from    Page   1) 
TO  HIRE  DETECTIVE 

Among  other  innovations  Mr. 
Brooks  plans  is  the  hiring  of  a 
full-time    professional    invest! 


Open  Letter  Sent 

Last  week,  a  group  called  "The  Committee  for  Film  at 
Brandeis"  circulated  an  open  letter  to  University  President 
Morris  Abram  protesting  the  firings  and  requesting  "imme- 
diate written  clarification  of  the  future  status  of  the  film  pro- 
gram within  the  Theater  Arts  Department."  (Full  text  of  letter 
is  on  page  2.) 

In  addition,  the  committee  is  planning  to  mount  a  publicity 
campaign  to  gain  support  for  film   programs.   Short  films  by 
Brandeis  students  were  shown  at  Friday  night's  film  committee 
movie   and   will    be  shown   at   »H    subsequent  screenings.   The 
full  time    professional    mvesti-   si^^ents  are  also  considering  tactics  such  as  leaflets,  produc- 
gation  officer.  Such  a  man    he  ^  ^.j^  ^^  ^j^^  Theater  Arts  Department  and  the  possibility 

pointed  out,  would  be  able  to  ^^^y^^  action  to  stop  the  showing  of  all  movies  on  campus 
assist  in  the  "immediate  inves-  *  rti«niit«»  is  settled 

tigation"  of  crimes  on  campus   »n^»>  *»»«  ^'^pute  is  s«"'««;      .^.^ 
by   being  able  to  "lift  prints"  »ean  Reports 

and  detect  tire-marks.  Because  According  to  Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Diamandopouios,  as 

of  budgetary  restrictions,  Mr.  he  has  received  the  TheaterArts  budget  which  includes  the  film 
Brooks  said,  it  would  be  possi-  budget  and  will  take  it  under  advisement.  He  plans  to  submit 
ble  to  hire  such  an  officer  only   i^e  budget,  along  with  that  of    — — —  ~ 

at  a  sergeant  or  sub-officer  lev-  ^n  other  departments,  to  the  present  graduate  students  and 
el.  He  did  not  specify  when  the   president    by   the   end    of   this   the  almost  100  undergraduates 

appointment    would    be    made   jy^Q^th    "'  .  .•    -    j-     :~   #:i~.   ^ -.«« 

and   who   would    be   appointed 


cisions 


However,  tentative  de- 
such    as    the     one     in- 


in  film  courses. 


other  than  that  he  had  "one  or   voicing      Golden      are 
two  people  distinctly  in  mind.     ,^3^0. 


\^\na        At  an   open   meeting   of   the 
*^  ^    film      students      last      Friday, 
lengthy    discussion    was    held 
Referring  to  the  coolness  in       The  Dean  explained  that  his   about  the   legality   of  the  dis- 
relations  between  students  and   hope   is   "to  retain   a    minimal    missal   of   Golden.      Hopes  are 
security    officers,     Mr.    Brooks   ^^^^  ^f  ^he  film  program"  un-    that    either    a    reversal    of    the 

will      result      from 
scheduled     for     this 


said  that  this  was  symptomatic  ^^j  fyrther  funds  can  be  raised   decision 

of  a  "spirit  of  hostility"  in  this  especially  for  the  program.  meetings 

country     toward     law-enforce-  j;„:^«^   •/»     week.   Reportedly,   the   normal 
ment  officers.  He  stated  that  se-        ^^a^.^P.^^P^^^^^  ^'^'f^^^^         channels   of   consultation    with 
curity    officers    exercised    only  sponsibility  ^^r  the  dccis  on  lo  ^  members  of  the  dcpart- 
the    powers    granted    them    by  trim  the  film  P/^gl^^i.^^XTs    ment   were  not   followed    con- 
community  laws.  Their  job,  he  himself   and   the    1  neater   /vris            •        colden's  appointment, 
explained,  was  to  protect  lives  Department,  which  is  concern-    ^^^"  "^  ^ 
and  property   and    not   to    an-  ed  with   preserving   its  under- 
tagonize.  He  pledged  to  better  graduate   and   graduate   drama 
seucurity/student    relations   by  programs. 

establishing     an     open     forum        Meanwhile,      some      sources 

wherein   he   would    mvite   stu-  ^^'"';^  Z^.  .V^  firine  of  Gol- 

dcnts  to  participate   in  discus-  ^^P'^^l.^^Vho  firs     ir    a    series 

sions  on  matters  related  to  se-  ^P^^^^.^pt'^^^o  destroy  ?he  film    gram. 

cur  ty   problems.    He   also   said  o^  ^"^    P;^«"<  Koii^nxro  tho  rmin  ,    .      *       1. 

he  would   issue  periodic  prog-  program,  ^ost  bclieve^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  mocWng  of  the  faculty, 

ress  reports  to  inform  the  Bran-  ^^'^^^^^V^       5    f..,!ifv    m^m^^     President     Abram     reportedly 

deis    community     on     develop-  only    tenured    faculty    memocr    ^^^^^    ^^^    programs,    involv 


cerning 

Below  the  surface  of  all  the 
talks,  resentment  seems  to 
exist  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  film  program  and 
between  the  Theater  Arts  de- 
partment   and     the    film     pro- 


ments  in  his  department. 

ON  THE  JOB 
WHEN  YOU 
NEED  IT  MOST 

YOUR  RED  CROSS 


in  the  program. 

They  hypothesize  that  the 
Administration  may  be  hoping 
to  squeeze  out  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

Cut   Up   To   40% 

However,  the  decision  not 
to  rehire  Golden  and   the  un- 


ing  film,  the  Dretzin  Living 
Biographies  and  the  Morse 
Communication  Center, 
"Christmas  ornaments"  and  not 
vital  elements  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Last   week,   Executive  Vice- 
President   Clareme   Berger  re- 


NEW  YORK  STUDIO  SCHOOL 

Of  drawing,  painting  and  sculpture 

Tuition  scholarships  for  full  time  study  in  sculpture  with 
Peter   Agostini/Sidney   Geist/David   Hare/George   Spaventa 

SPRING  SEMESTER       JANUARY  26  -  MAY  1 
SUMMER  SEMESTER  JUNE  15  -  JULY  31 

Transfer  studio  credits  for  work  done  at  the  school  given 
by  colleges  throughout  the  country 

8  WEST  8  STREET     NEW  VOIIK,  N.  V.  10011 


phal,  and  part-time  \pstructor  ^^  addition,  sources  report 
Andy  Silver,  to  teach  the  n  ^^^^  direct  personality  clashes 
'  '  '  are  creating  further  resent- 
ment. 

The  first  courses  in  film, 
given  by  Hardy  two  years  ago, 
had  class  enrollments  in  the 
hundreds  and  although  the  pro- 
gram no  longer  includes  large 
lectures,  the  interest  is  high. 
There  has  been  little  interac- 
tion between  the  regular 
Theater  Arts  students  and  the 
film  students,  but  as  one  grad 
student  put  it:  "Now  that 
we're  in  Spinpold  (due  to  the 
fire)  we're  being  drawn  closer 
together;  we're  beginning  to 
become  a  Theater  Arts  Film 
Department." 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Upward  Bound 

Ed  Redd  charged  that  the 
University  is  "slowly,  silently 
and  steadily,"  withdrawing  its 
commitment  to  the  Upward 
Bound  program.  Assistant  Dean 
of  Students  Tony  Williams  de- 
scribed the  program  as  a  re- 
cruiting device  and  as  an  "op- 
portunity equalizer"  which  aids 
poor  black  and  poor  white  stu- 
dents in  gaining  college  admis- 
sion. 

Vere  Plummer  presented  a 
request  for  increased  funds  for 
the  Afro  Studies  Department. 
He  urged  that  the  department, 
as  a  relatively  young  one,  be 
exempted  from  the  freeze  on 
academic  budgets,  vo  that  it  can 
expand  its  faculty  and  grow. 

Black  Population 

In  addition,  the  Afro  repre- 
sentatives told  the  trustees  that 
a  promise  was  made  by  the 
"now  defunct  Advisory  Council 
for  Afro-American  Affairs  that 
this  University  would  be  at 
least  ...  10%  black  by  1970." 
The  council  was  chaired  by 
then-President  Abram  Sachar. 
They  claimed,  in  addition,  that 
the  recruitment  program  is 
hampered  because  Donald 
Potts,  Director  of  Special  Re- 
cruitment, does  not  sit  on  the 
committee  that  appropriated 
funds  for  his  program.  Leroy 
Ashwood  stated,  "We  await 
eagerly  any  solution  that  you 
formulate  that  would  prevent 
the  black  students  from  feeling 
let  down." 

Scarce  Resources" 

Assistant  Dean  Williams,  the 
University's  Adviser  to  Black 
Students,  noted,  in  an  inter- 
view, that  the  issues  were  pri- 
marily related  to  the  tightening 
of  the  University's  "financial 
belt."  The  concerns,  he  be- 
lieves, grew  out  of  a  knowledge 
that  in  "the  history  of  the  allo- 
cation of  scarce  resources  .  .  . 
black  people  have  been  effec- 
tively excluded." 

"What  I  am  concerned 
about,"  he  said,  "is  the  politi- 
eization  of  an  issue  with  respect 
to  financial  aid  ...  to  the  de- 
gree that  one  has  to  make  a 
choice  between  poor  blacks, 
poor  whites  and  middle  class 
whites." 

Williams  directed  attention 
to  the  question  of  w^hether  an 
"objective  of  the  University 
with  respect  to  the  student  pop- 
ulation" is  1o  create  a  hetero- 
geneous community  and  there- 
fore "cultural  pluralism."  If  it 
is,  Dean  Williams  observed 
that  the  University  should 
either  "reorder  its  priorities 
tp  achieve  that  objective,  raise 
additional  revenue  to  achieve 
that  objective"  or  change  the 
objective. 

Mr.  Williams  a;serted  that 
the  10%  figure  is  not  a  quota, 
but  only  a  "standard"  by  which 
one  can  measure  progress 
towards  the  goal  of  pluralism. 
The  10%  figure  reflei'ts  the  pro- 
portion of  blacks  in  the  gen- 
eral population  of  the  U.S. 

Williams  is  not  optimistic 
about  achieving  the  goal,  but 
he  revealed  that  the  admini- 
stration is  considering  a  na- 
tional campaign  to  obtain  fed- 
eral funds  for  financial  aid  for 
minority  group  students.  The 
National  Alumni  Association 
of  Brandeis  has  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  problem  of  rais- 
ing aid  funds.  The  number  of 
black  students  that  can  be  ad- 
mtited  to  Brandeis  is  effective- 
ly limited  by  the  financial  aid 
budget,  for  most  black  students 
receive  financial  aid. 

Failing  an  increase  in  Uni- 
versity resources,  Williams  said 
he  does  not  see  "much  willing- 
ness to  reorder  priorities"  to 
accommodate  increased  aid  for 
black  students. 

Dean  Williams  evaluated  the 
issues  other  than  financial  aid 
as  "more  manageable  and  more 
immediately    resolvable." 

On  the  TYP  issue,  he  ob- 
served that  a  major  problem 
was  the  requirement  that  the 
program  be  reviewed  and  re- 


newed by  the  faculty  each 
year.  He  claimed  that  the  "year 
to  year"  existence  of  the  pro- 
gram complicates  the  funding 
process  and  places  limitations 
on  the  program.  He  also  ex- 
pressed a  concern  that,  due  to 
the  budget  freeze,  the  Afro  de- 
partment may  "never  have  an 
opportunity  to  grow." 

Recruitment 

In  a  separate  interview,  the 
Special  Recruitment  Director 
discussed  the  issue  of  the  black 
student  population  and  black 
recruitment.  Along  with  six 
student  recruiters,  he  spoke  to 
hundreds  of  minority  group 
high  school  students  last  sum- 
mer throughout  the  nation.  He 
is  leaving  for  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  North  Caro- 
lina next  week  to  interview 
some  prospective  applicants  to 
Brandeis.  The  recruiting  effort, 
which  has  apparently  increased 
the  number  of  black  student 
applications  to  Brandeis,  is 
adequate  at  present,  according 
to  Potts.  He  also  sees  no  prob- 
lem in  finding  enough  black 
applicants  who  can  handle  the 
academic  work  at  Brandeis  to 
fill  all  available  openings.  How- 
ever, financial  aid  is,  he  be- 
lieves, the  "determining  fact." 

"I  don*t  know  how  many 
black  students  can  accept  ad- 
mission next  year  unless  we 
have  a  drastic  reordering  of 
priorities"  to  increase  financial 
aid  reiources,  he  said. 

Numbers 

Forty  incoming  freshmen 
this  year  were  black,  bringing 
the  total  black  population  on 
campus  (including  undergradu- 
ates, Wien  students,  TYP  stu- 
dents and  special  students)  to 
about  150.  This  comes  to  5  6%. 
In  order  to  achieve  a  10%  ra- 
tio, around  130  blacks  would 
have  to  be  admitted  as  fresh- 
men next  year,  according  to 
Potts  Unles:  the  aid  budget  is 
substantially  increased,  howev- 
er, the  number  of  black  stu- 
dents in  the  Class  of  1974  may 
be  the  same  or  less  than  the 
Class  of  1973. 

Potts  appeared  pessimistic 
about  the  outcome;  he  ob- 
served, "it's  not  going  to 
materialize." 

Tuition 

(Continued   from    Page   1) 

Mr.  Squire  added  that  in  vot- 
ing the  tuition  increase,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  had  assured 
the  Administration  that  the 
needs  of  present  Brandeis  stu- 
dents on  scholarship  would  be 
met  by  increased  aid.  Ho  re- 
fused to  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  any  future  fee  increase. 

Under  the  increases,  a  Bran- 
deis education  including  room 
and  board  will  cost  $3,900  per 
year,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
nation. 


COLPITTS 
TRAVEL 
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Judges  Downed  by  Colby; 
Win  Meet  Suffolk  Tonight 

By  BOB  GREENE 

The  Brandeis  basketball  team  inauirurated  the  New  Year 
with  an  unhappy  defeat  by  the  Mules  of  Colby  College.  The  key 

factors  were:  the  long,  unsettling  bus  ride  into  the  wilds  of 
Maine,  and  the  absence  of  star  forward  Bob  Nayer,  sidelined 
with  torn  ligaments  and  a  bone  chip.  Led  by  junior  Etoug 
Reinhardt,  the  Mules  pulled  away  from  the  Judges  half  way 
through  the  first  period,  taking  advantage  of  frequent  Brandeis 
turnovers  which  included  sev-  ■ 

eral    walking    violations    com-   three  games,  all  at  home.  Tues- 

.iUe<.  Uy  Mi.e  Shea  and  Ken  -»r4*^,',4'r7ooW^^^^^^^^ 
Still.  At  the  half  Brandeis  was  Brandeis  will  challenge  a  tough 
losing    by    eight    points,    Mike  Bowdoin  squad.  And  the  team 
Shea  and  Mark  Mattjhews  hav-  hopes   to   avenge   its   humiliat- 
ing 11  points  apiece.  Colby  es-  ing  loss  to  Norwich  in  a  return 

..  ,^             .                  t  1 1„  match  on  Saturday  night. 

tablLshed     an     msurmountable  ^^^.^  -^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^j. 

lead  early  in   the  second  half,    urday  night's  game  at  Colby. 
DespUe  a  novel  four-guard  of-    BRANDEIS  FG       FT  Fts. 

fense   (Ken   Still,  Mark   Math-  ^"f|*fj   ".  *J^ 

^       _,.  .  ,  r^i.--ii-.  Eisenstock   4-8 

ews,  Don  Fishman,  and  Charlie  i^iatthews  10-21 

Singer)  implemented  by  Coach  Fishman  2-4 

Jones  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  Reid    2-2 

overtake  Colby,  the  Mules  re-  |hea    JJl 

mained     steadfast     and     van-  gj"!^**"  £-4 

quished  the  Judges  by  a  final  Weisberg    !!....!!     1-3 

rcore  of  93  to  80.  Mark  Matth-  

ews,  improving  wLbh  each  ^L'2^  ^2^^o?^ 
game.     wa«     high     scorer     forCOLDY^   FG       FT  Pta. 

Brandeis  with  23  points.  Dworkin    8 

While  you  were  on  Christmas   Nelson   0 
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vacation   the   varsity  hoopsters   Orcutt    0 

encountered     four     rivals.     On   Refnhardt    i::."::.:  9 

Saturday   night,   December   20,   z^eig  7 

Brandeis  defeated   Middlebury    Douglas   4 

78  to  57.  Bob  Nayer  h'lghlighted    Jordan  2 

the  game  by  scoring  the  1000th 

point  of  hi.s  outstanding  college 
career.  The  team  will  miss 
both  his  scoring  and  rebound- 
ing strength  in  the  next  few 
games,  as  they  did  at  Colby. 

The    next    game     the    team 
made  a  lengthy  voyage  to  Con 
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(Continued   from   Page  3) 

— T.-    4  V"'  1  '      ♦::»  'iir^^i^.,^^     because  it  feeds  on  the  cultural 
necticut    to    lose   to    Wesleyan,    pg^a^oia  of  the  Jewish  charac- 

'^  ^^  ^^-  ter  itself.  It  is  made  easier  by 
Then  the  Judges  travelled  uninhibited  Black  people  who 
across  the  border  to  Montreal  make  anti-Jewish  utterances. 
to  compete  in  the  Loyola  Tour-  Inheriting  the  cast  off  neigh- 
namenit,  hoping  to  repeat  last  borhoods  previously  occupied 
year's  success  as  tourney  by  now  affluent  Jews,  being 
champs.  Unfortunately,  they  taught  by  Jewish  teachers,  be- 
dropped  the  first-round  game  ing  visited  by  Jewish  welfare 
to  Norwich,  73  to  72.  In  spite  workers,  trading  with  Jewish 
of  a  sloppy  performance.  Bran-  welfare  workers,  trading  with 
dels  gained  and  maintained  a  Jewish  merchants,  and  being 
sizable  lead  through  the  first  employed  en  mass<3  by  Jewish 
half  and  halC  of  the  second.  But  owned  shoe  and  garment  in- 
with  twelve  minutes  left,  Nor-  dustries  is  a  bitter  pill  to 
wich  spurted  to  the  fore  and  swallow.  Bitter  because  the 
with  17  seconds  left  in  the  Jew  should  know  better — bit- 
game  the  Judges  reluctantly  ter  because  the  Jew  sold  out, 
relinquished  the  lead  and  the  he  became  "the  man,"  a  car- 
gatne.  '^on  copy  of  the  white  oppres- 

^^iifi^fi^n  Z^^^^fn^'\^^  '""when  the  Black  man 
^r;!^  M^rnri^^t^  RR  T^.v  screams  "dirty  Jew"  he 
mated  McGill,  103  to  86.  They  ^^.^eams  at  the  white  Jew  in 
achieved  the  overwhelming  IZ^^^  y^ 2,1  he  c^lls  the  whitS 
victory  despite  the  benching  of  ifhrist^^'^a  "honky  ••  Both 
Still  Matthews,  and  Fishman  ^li^lf  "^en.\ew  ani*  GeiftHe 
for  disciplinary  reasons^  Prom-  ^^  „^^  ^^:  y,^.  reminded 
ising  sophomore,  J.  C  Reid  (10  ^,  ^,,^5^  collective  guilt  and 
points)  hit  double  figures  for  subsequent  failures  to  apply 
the  first  time  this  season.  corrective  measures  with  in- 
With  their  record  now  4  and  terest.  The  Gertile  responds 
7,  the  Judges  have  an  oppor-  with  blacklash  and  the  Jew 
tunity  to  even  it  this  week  with  retreats  with,  "now  I  know  I 
don't  have  to  lift  a  finger  be- 

I  cause  those  Blacks  are  anti- 
semitic."  This  is  the  easy 
way  out  until,  if  ever,  the  Jew 
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realizes  that  by  doing  so,  he  is 


Fencers 
Stab 
Worcester  18-9 

Fresh  from  the  flush  of  vic- 
tory (December  18,  Holy 
Cross),  the  Brandeis  fencers 
flushed  afresh  and  down  the 
drain  went  Worcester  Poly- 
tech,    18-9. 

The  epee  and  sabre  teams 
led  the  defeat  with  epee  John 
Pope  coming  up  with  the  day's 
cleanest  record,  3-0,  and  some 
very  poised  fencing.  Epee  John 
Bayuk,  fencing  hard,  finished 
the  day  1-1,  giving  his  last 
round  to  novice  fencer  Dan 
Garfinkle.  Dan,  who  had  been 
a  foil  fencer  was  converted  to 
Epee  before  the  Holy  Cross 
match  in  a  moving  ceremony 
— "Here  Dan,"  said  coach  Hen- 
ry Harutunian,  "this  is  Epee." 
Dan  extended  his  winning 
streak  to  three  and  one.  Cap- 
tain Jason  Sommer  went  two 
and  one,  blemishing  a  good 
day  with  one  inconsistent 
match. 

The  Sabre  team,  though  their 
6-3  record  shows  them  slightly 
behind  the  Epees  in  the  win 
department,  actually  paced  the 
team  to  its  early  third  round 
victory,  displaying  no  losses 
going  into  the  third  round.  Al- 
bert Chao  delivered  two  vic- 
tories and  no  losse's  in  typical 
style.  Jared  Polsky,  a  first-year 
man.  followed  suit.  Mark  Fran- 
kel,  first  sabre,  had  an  excel- 
lent day  on  the  strip,  losing 
only  his  last  bout  In  which 
there  was  question  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  judging.  "We 
was  robbed,"  the  Brandeis  fan 
was  heard  to  say.  Sabres  Matt 
Sandler  and  Rick  Mandel  both 
finished  0-1. 

The  foils  had  an  uneven 
day,  finishing  5-4.  Suki  Kim 
(1-2)  showed  up  just  in  time 
for  the  meet,  after  having  been 
missing  all  week.  "I  got  stuck 
in  Hawaii,"  said  Kim.  "We 
were  all  very  sympathetic,"  re- 
marked teammate  Matt  San- 
dler. Paul  Gron  went  2-1, 
showing  much  of  his  old  tough- 
ness and  good  form.  Newcomer 
Gabor  Rona  also  had  a  2-1  rec- 
ord and  continues  to  show  abil- 
ity and  promise. 

The  Fighting  Judge.s  now 
stand  at  4-1  and  face  Dart- 
mouth next  after  a  four-week 
layoff. 

prostituting    the    very     tenets 
of    his    faith.    The    tragedy    is 
that    his    smugness    rarely    al- 
lows   this.    Charles   Silberman, 
author  of  Crisis  in  Black  and 
White,  is  not  one  of  the  Jewish 
leaders  caught  up   in   the   his- 
trionics of  being  rejected  as  a 
white    man;    for    he    writes    in 
1966,    "anti-semitism   is   irrele- 
vant to  a  consideration  of  Jew- 
ish   responsibility    because,    in 
the    most    fundamental    sense, 
that  responsibility  stems  from 
us   and   not   from   Negroes.   As 
Jews,  we  are  committed  by  our 
faith  to  work  for  racial  justice 
in   an   integrated   society.    Any 
Jew   who  fails   to  join   in    this 
struggle     demeans     his     faith. 
What  we  do,  in  other  words — 
what  we   are   obliged   to   do — 
we  are   obliged   to  do  not  be- 
cau.se  of  Negroes  .  .   .  not  be- 
cause Ol   what   Negroes   do   or 
do  not  do,  not  because  of  what 


'Ringside' 


IMPRESSIONS 


Prmnmf  Guptc. 


When  it  was  all  over,  I  discovered  that  my  wallet  was 
missing.  And  think  of  it.  I  had  wanted  to  bet  on  our  slightly- 
built,  nervous,  bespectacled  muscles.  The  first  time  I  go  to  see 
the  toughies  meet  and  look  what  happens.  I  lose  my  wallet. 
And  I'm  not  even  saying  that  our  chaps  lost. 

They  wriggled,  and  their  faces  contorted  into  psychedelic 
designs  Hands  thumped  on  the  mat.  And  all  the  while  I  kept 
on  thinking,  Why  don't  they  get  off  their  shrivelled  paunches 
and  do  somethingr  Buzz,  said  the  scoreboard,  and  suddenly  we 

were  seven  points  behind.  The 

Red  sucked  on  their  oranges  Even  their  coach  said  F — k 
and  sucked  on  our  blood,  and  ^^^   j^^^^^   Mankowich 

we  thumped  and  writhed,  and   '  •      *u       t     ^ 


the    crazy    blackboard    told   us 
that  They  were  heavier. 


sat  in  a  corner  in  the  stands 
and    bit    his   fingernails.    Ima- 
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Big  brawn.  The  finest  of  f."e-  The  surgeon  sacrificing 
American  manhood,  all  mouth-  J^s  tools  so  that  we  d  win.  Then 
ing  obscenities.  An  old  man  ^e  fiddled  on  his  tie  but  the 
had  come  with  Them,  said  he  scoreboard  went  on  against  our 
was  a  referee  once— no,  I  beg  poi^s.  Weak,  said  oldie  next 
your  pardon  (he  frothed  here,  }o  me.  Ya  want  to  know  why? 
in  fond  nostalgia)— I  also  Cause  (and  he  didn  t  wait  for 
wrestled  once,  but  they  didn't  me  to  say  anything).  We  does- 
have  the  same  weight  classes  "  ,f,ool  ».^0"'M*-  ^wo  minutes 
tlien  he  said.  Look  there,  he  left'  said  the  voice  on  the 
lifted  my  finger  to  Them.  Do  "[^J^e  And  somebody  rubbed 
ya  sec  them?  What  fine  men.  Aladdin  s  Magic  Lamp  and  sud- 
they  eat  well,  and  do  not  ^enly  Bill  Boro  s  arm  was  up. 
sleep  with  them  girls,  main-  They  didn  t  like  it.  'They  apj 
tain  their  strength,  and  prac-  plauded  (remember  tis  bad 
tise.  Yeah!  oldie  said,  that's  IT!  manners  not  to  give  in  with 
PRACTISE.  Are  you  for  grace?)  but  They  didn  t  like 
Them?  I  asked.  I,  said  the  old    ^^• 

man  (and  here  he  hacked  a  So  Bill  went  on  in,  a  smile 
cough),  am  for  the  winners,  on  his  face.  Doctor  Manko- 
And  the  matches  hadn't  even  wich  was  staring  at  his  tie 
begun  then.  now,  then  his  fingers  and  holy 
scalpel!  how  will  I  go  back  to 

.T                                         ^1-     tv..fr  my   clinic   now?      And   all  for 

Negroes   are    or    are    not— but  ^{^^  Muscles— our  boys— who 

because   of  what   we   are   our-  ^^    oranges    and    nothing 

selves,   because   of  our  obliga-  jv   ^^            ® 

tion,   in   the   prophetic    injunc-  '      -     ^            li.  1.  t^u 

tion    to  do   justice.     And   the  ^.The  fact  was  that  they  were 

injunction  is  to  do  justice;  jus-  bigger  and  better  built  and  we 

tice  is   an   act,   not   a   state   of  did    not     take     chances.      Our 

mind.      We    must    become    in-  Blues  were  too  much  on  their 

volved  in   the  fight  for   racial  stomachs— they   did    not    turn 

justice,    in    other    words,    not  ^«»  ••«,"**    '■:"":«     **"*  ^,^^2^ 

because  Negroes  are  deserving  said  Oldie   next  to  me    Three 

objects  of  our  benevolence,  but  Pretty    faces    down    below    on 

simply  because  it  is  the  right  the   stands   smiled;   they    were 

thine   t/^  fin"  for   US  and  I   thought   what  ve 

tning  10  ao.  ^^^^   ^^   ^^   ^^.^^    ^^^^^    ^^^ 

JewLsh   Ideals  Oldie  said  some  more  and  the 

All  this  may  be  an  eloquent    three    faces    went    on    smiling 

#     »^    :„!.     ;j^«ic     till  Oldie  said  to  them  what  ve 
expression    of    Jewish    ideals.   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^   ^^.^^   ^^^^^  3^ 

but  when  Jewish  people  are  ^hich  time,  the  Reds  were  in 
the  targets  of  anti-semitism  front,  on  top  of  us,  and  Oldie 
will   they   be   able   to   respond    looked   at    me    and    said,    "By 

in  the  spirit  of  love   and  jus-    golly,    we're    f g    you,    Bee 

tice?  Perhaps  they  will,  if  Cee's  doing  IT  to  you!" 
ever,  they  become  parti-  So  They  went  away  with  not 
cularly  indignant  and  try  to  a  loss  but  one  and  a  couple 
listen  to  what  the  Black  man  of  forfeits  and  I  went  down 
is  really  saying.  By  now  ev-  to  the  locker  room  where  my 
eryone  should  have  rather  a  wallet  decided  to  leave  me. 
good  idea  what  that  is.  What-  We  heard  yakkity-yak  there: 
ever  his  words,  his  heart  is  our  Muscles  analyzing  why 
silently  shrieking:  "I  hate  be-  they  frictioned  with  the  mat 
ing  a  Nogro  in  America.  I  hate  instead  of  with  Them  and  jus- 
being  told  where  to  live  and  tifying  and  saying  that  it  was 
where  not  to  live.  I  hate  send-  Exam  Time.  We've  won  be- 
ing my  children  to  schools  fore,  someone  said, 
where  they  learn  nothing  about  Somehow  the  bodies  seemed 
themselves  except  that  they  bigger  on  the  mat  and  I  rea- 
are  hopelessly  behind  the  ^^ed  that  perhaps  when  Nor- 
whites  on  the  other  side  of  ^^j^  Grimm  leaves  our  Blues 
town.  I  hate  seeing  my  chil-  ^^  j^^  better  fed. 
dren  go  out  into  streets  where        a    j  1.1        t  u      ^       ^^a 

the  heroes  are  the  hustlers.  I  ^^^^^^f"  ^  ""^^n^r^Tn  h^h 
hate  being  turned  down  for  ^T^-^'i  ^?^h"'^.'^  i  Lh  ?.  i^ 
jobs  I  can  handle.  I  hate  "«t  find  it  there  and  had  to  go 
thinking  of  thousands  of  young  ^way  to  KuU  and  then  it  all 
men  who  have  nothing  to  look  ^^^"^.^J  ''^."'%'  w  ^id^  h.H 
forward  to  but  menial  work  at  ff^.H^'^h.f  r^H  FnrS  m«kel 
miserable    wages.    And    I    hate   f^^^    that    Good    Food     makes 

{i'u1i'dr^%"e^rr%'at"C.r^sl^oul^  conto'^tions  came  back  to  me 
be    a    bit     more     patient     and    ^"^  \  saia  1  must  Duy  a  new 

grateful    for    past    Jewish    ef-    ^^^^^''- 

forts."  --■■■-      - 

When  some  of  this  hatred  is, 
for  whatever  combination  of 
reasons,  directed  tov  ard  Jews, 
then  Jewish  people  have  a 
choice  Jews  may  hate  back  or 
they  may  consider  the  causes 
of  hatred  and  what  to  do  about 
them. 


NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON— SUMMER  VACATION  TRIPS 
—ROUND  TRIP  $169.  NOW  FILLING— SMALL  DE- 
POSIT AND  PAYMENTS  —SEND  FOR  FREE  DETAILS. 
STUDENT  GLOBE  ROAMERS,  BOX  6575,  HOLLYWOOD, 
FLORIDA  33021. 
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YEM  MEE  RESTAURANT 

COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
Auburndole  Shopping  Or. 

(NeMt  To  Star  Morket) 

Polynesion  and  Contonese 
Dinners  Af  Their  Best 

Special  Attention  Given 
To  Take  Out  Orders 

Telephone  527-0725 

Open  Daily 

11:30  A.M.  H>  10  P.M. 

Sundoy  from  1  P.M. 

Open  Fridoy  ond  Sofurdoy 
'Till  Midnight 


Study  Card  Protest  Begins; 
Student  Participation  Sought 


An  Editorial 

The  Justice  supports  the  deposit  of  Final  Study  Cards 
with  representatives  of  the  StTudent  Union  and  urgres  all 
students  to  comply.    The  student  manifesto  which  origi- 
nated this  proposal  is  beet  viewed  as  documentation  of  one 
B    PRANAY  GUPTE  Central  problem:  the  lack  of  clear-cut,  open  procedures  for 

J  rK        Y     V  examining:  the  problems  facing:  Brandeis  and  for  making 

Brandeis  underg:raduates  began  yesterday  to  hand  in  their  final  study  cards  to  related  decisions  that  reflect  the  desires  and  interests  of 
representatives  of  the  Student  Union  as  part  of  a  protest  for  increased  participation  the  many  people  whose  lives  are  bound  up  in  the  institu- 
in  the  University  decision-making  process.  tion.    This  is  evidently  the  principal  concern  of  the  authors 

The  idea  of  filing  study  cards  with  the  Student  Union  instead  of  directly  with  of  the  manifesto,  although  its  centrality  to  the  issues 
the  Registrar's  office  was  conceived  by  a  group  of  concerned  students  including  Mich-  raised  is  not  always  made  explicit. 

ael  Eig,  of  the  Student  Court,  and  John  Weingart,  Student  Council  president.  President  Abram's  "open  letter  to  Michael  Eig  and 

In  a  document  released  last  w«ek,  the  group  said  that  although  students  were  of-  associates"  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  response  because  he 
fered  some  limited  consultative  roles  in  matters  related  to  campus  life,  the  Admini-  misses  (or  avoids)  the  primary  importance  of  general  pro- 
stration did  not  take  student  ideas  seriously.  The  document  alleges  that  student  spokes-  cedure  and  allocation  of  authority.  Mr.  Abram  treats  the 

men  are  repeatedly  told  by  ~       ~    ;;      '    '       T   manifesto  as  a  list  of  concrete  proposals  and  proceeds  to 

Administration  officials  that  ^„3J„* .  f^Jm  acadlmfc  pr*  b-  demonstrate— with  arguments  as  variable  in  precision  and 
their  views  cannot  be  accept-  i^^^^  invalvins  requirements  aptness  as  those  used  in  the  student  document — that  when 
ed  because  they  (the  stu-  and  credits.  Sources  claim  that  treated  as  such  they  are  impractical.  He  refers  to  the 
dents)  represent  only  a  the  fine  will  only  be  applied  in  ''suggestion  for  a  review  of  the  decision-making  process 
small  portion  of  the  Brandeis  cases  of  violations  of  academic   ^^  ^^^  university"  only  as  the  last  of  a  list  of  grievances, 

de"nf  Unior«oun '^hol'l'vefl;  '^Further,  in  cooperation  with  advocating  no  more  radical  a  solution  than  "the  continu- 

(Continued  on  page  6)  (Continued  on  page  2) . 


Newly  Named 

EPC  Holds 

First  Meeting 


dent  Union  group,  however,  is 
convinced  that  its  views  are 
The  new  Educational  Policy  truly  representative  of  a  large 
Committee  —  which  includes  number  of  students.  The  objec- 
four  student  representatives  —  tive  of  the  study  card  protest, 
met  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  therefore,  is  to  point  out  to  the 
first  time.  Administration    the    extent    of 

Late  last  week.  Dean  of  Fac-    support  for  the  student  spokes- 
ulty  Peter  Diamandopoulos  ap-    men  and  to  demand  from  Ad 


9y 


ministration  officials  serious 
con*  {deration  of  student  pro- 
posals. 

A  student  table  has  been  set 
up    in    the   Gryzmis-h    building 


pointed  two   faculty   members, 

Professors   Gerald   Bernstein 

(Fine  Arts)  and    Attila    Klein 

(Biology),    to     the    new    EPC. 

They  joined  six  other  faculty,    _  ______ 

elected  at  large  by  the  fuU  fac-    lo'bby,  and  a  receipt  is  provided 

to  every  student  handing  in  a 
study  card.  Student4S  who  file 
their  oards  late  are  normally 
charged  a  fine  of  ten  dollars. 
In  regard  to  fines  levied  for 
late  study  cards,  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Student  Affairs  David 
Squire  stated  that  fines  would 
be  assessed  only  in  cases  where 
the  Registrar  believes  a  viola- 
tion hai-  occurred.  Squire  de- 
fined the   purpose   of   the   fine 


ulty:  Professors  Henry  Aiken 
(Philo.),  Allen  Grossman  (Eng- 
lish), John  Matthews  (Theater 
Arts),  Ricardo  Mortant  (Psy- 
chology ) ,  Hugh  Pendleton 
(Physics),  and  Richard  Weck- 
stein  (Economics). 

Dean  Diamandopoulos  and 
Dean  of  Students  Richard  Ono- 
rato  serve  on  the  committee, 
along  with  student  representa- 
tives Art  Levine,  Joel  Schwartz, 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Below:  Faculty  members  elect-  M 

ed  last  week  to  the  new  EPC.  :| 

From  top:  Henry  David  Aiken,  i 

Hugh   Pendleton,   and   Ricardo  i 

Morant.  1 
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Abram  for  Senate? 

In  an  article  published  two  weeks  ago,  the 
New  York  Post  mentioned  President  Morris  B. 
Abram  as  a  Senate  possibility  from  New  York 
State.  Last  week,  in  an  effort  to  assess  Mr. 
Abram's  chances  in  a  senatorial  race,  The  Jus- 
tice contacted  some  political  correspondents  of 
a  large  New  York  daily  (not  the  Post). 

Not  too  much  of  a  chance,  the  newsmen 
said.  At  least,  not  from  New  York.  Why  not? 
Well,  Mr.  Abram  has  not  established  extensive 
"grassroot"  contacts  in  that  state.  He  has  not 
involved  himself  in  state  politics  to  the  extent 
that  some  of  the  other  senatorial  aspirants  in 
the  Democratic  Party  have. 

Further,  Senator  Goodell  (as.suming  he  gets 
the  Republican  nomination,  and  it  is  a.isumed 
he  will)  will  be  a  hard  man  to  beat,  for  he 
has  been  increasingly  establishing  himself  as  a 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


Study  Sparks  Administrative  Reform; 
Senate  and  Trustees  Vote  This  Week 


University  President  Morris 
B.  Abram  will  shortly  propo.se 
a  reshuffling  of  major  admin- 
istrative posts  based  on  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  a 
recently  completed  consul- 
tants'   report. 

Several  sources  revealed  last 
week  some  of  the  details  of  the 
proposed  changes,  which  will 
be  considered  by  the  Faculty 
Senate  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees   this   week. 

The  reorganization  plan  in- 
cludes   the   following   changes: 

•  The  post  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Dean  of  Faculties  will  replace 
the  Dean  of  Faculty.  Appar- 
ently, Dean  Peter  Diamando- 
poulos will  hold  this  new  post. 

•  The  Dean  of  the  Heller 
School  Faculty  ( Charles 
Schottland)  and  the  I>ean  of 
the  Graduate  School  (Bren- 
dan Maher)  will  be  under  the 
administrative  supervision  of 
the   Dean   of  Faculties. 

•  A  new  post — Dean  of  the 
College  —  will  be  created, 
with  responsibility  over  un- 
dergraduate affairs.  The  pres- 
ent Associate  Dean  of  Facul- 
ty, Leon  Jick,  will  hold  the 
new  office.  His  position  will 
l>e  analogous  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  in  that 
he  will  be  supervised  by  the 
Dean  of  Faculties. 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


Gonflict  Continues 
Over  Aid  Budget 

By  RICHARD  GALANT 

A  response  by  Brandeis  Trustees  and  Administrators  to 
Afro-American  organization  representatives  on  January  21 
failed  to  resolve  a  conflict  over  one  of  four  issues  recently 
raised  by  black  students:  the  size  of  the  black  population  here. 
According  to  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  Tony  Williams, 
the  other  three  issues  (centering  around  the  University's  com- 
mitment to  Afro-American  Studies.  TYP,  and  Upward  Bound) 
are  "in  the  process  of  being  resolved." 

However,  in  a  statement  at  the  January  21  mcetrng.  Presi- 
dent Morris  Abram  ruled  out  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
black  freshmen  to  be  admitted  next  year.  The  number  of  black 
students  in  the  Class  of  1974  will  therefore  not  be  significant- 
ly greater  than  the  40  admitted  this  year. 

The  basis  of  the  dispute  over  the   black   population  resta 

in  the  que.stion  of  the  avail- 
able financial  aid  funds.  Deau 
Williams  stated  that  the  dis- 
agreement stemmed  from  di- 
vergent views  on  "what  is  pos- 
sible and  what  is  not  possible." 

In  a  statement  to  the  Trus- 
tees on  December  18,  Airo 
representatives  asked  the  Uni- 
versity to  fulfill  a  promise  to 
increase  the  black  student 
population  to  10%  by  1970. 
The  University  denied  that 
such  a  promise  was  ever  made. 

In  interviews  following  the 
I>ecember  18  meeting,  Deaa 
Williams  (also  the  black  stu- 
dent adviser)  and  Special  Re- 
cruitment Director  Donald 
Potts  called  for  a  change  in 
University  priorities  to  accom- 
modate increased  aid  funds 
and  a  larger  number  of  blacks. 
Williams  asserted  that  the  10% 
figure  is  a  "standard"  agiinst 
which  one  can  measure  pro- 
gress towards  the  goal  of  cul- 
tural pluralism,  rather  than  a 
racial  quota.  He  also  warned 
against  "politicizing"  the  Lssue 
and  thereby  promoting  the  idea 
that  "to  increa.se  the  number 
of  blacks  is  to  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  poor  and  middle- 
cla.ss  whites." 

Abram's   Answer 

At  the  meeting  on  January 
21,  Abram  responded.  He 
stated,  "Our  response  to  the 
pressing  needs  of  black  stu- 
dents must  be  made  within 
the  limits  of  our  financial  ca- 
pabilities: it  must  also  be  con- 
sistent with  our  mission.  Re- 
cently some  proposrls  have 
been  received  from  black  stu- 
dents   that    Brandeis   accept    a 

(Continued  on  page  i) 
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• . .  and  in  another  reorganization  . . . 

In  elections  held  last  weekend,  Dan  Rubin  '71  was  chosen 
to  replace  Nikki  Petroff  '70  as  editor-in-ohief  of  The  Justice. 

Miss  Petroff  will  remain  as  a  Contributing  editor,  along 
with  Howard  Erman  '70  and  Jon  Quint  '70.  Also,  Richard 
Galant  *72  will  continue  to  serve  as  News  Evditor,  David  Asch- 
kinasi  '72  will  stay  on  as  Managing  Editor  and  Wa.rren 
SoifTer  '72  will  remain  Sports  Editor.  Business  Manager 
Marsha  Weinraub  '70  will  stay  on  until  June. 

New    board    members    are    Pranay    Gupte    '70,    Features 
Editor;  and  Frank  Rubinsky  '71,  as   News  Features   Editor. 
In  the  past,  Rubinsky  has  served  as  Business  Manager,  Copy 
Editor  and  Associate  Ekiitor. 
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Editoriol-ll 

Some  Manifest  Issues 


THE  STUDY  CARD  TURN-IN 

(Continued   From  Front  Page) 
ous  examination  of  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it."    This 
will  not  do;  what  is  needed  is  immediate  establishment  of 
a  body  with  binding  powers  on  which  students  are  full 
voting  members. 

The  Justice  doesn't  agree  with  all  the  ideas  expressed 
in  the  student  d(X!ument.  We  have  reservations  about  a 
number  of  the  specific  requests  and  would  be  inclined  to 
define  the  underlying  issues  with  greater  precision  and  in 
broader  perspective.  (Our  other  editorial  seeks  to  clarify 
the  context  of  some  of  these  issues.) 

These  shortcomings  must  be  discussed  and  much  of 
the  document's  vagueness  eliminated.  But  this  is  no  rea- 
son to  withhold  support  for  the  strategy  of  filing  study 
cards  with  Student  Union.  The  document's  lack  of  con- 
crete sol-utions,  its  resort  to  vaguely  suggestive  talk  of 
••meaningful  institutions"  and  ''decisions  ...  in  the  hands 
of  those  immediately  involved"— these  failings  result  from 
the  lack  of  information  in  the  hands  of  students  that  it  is 
aimed  at  correctiniif. 

The  benefits  of  this  protest  device,  especially  as  an 
indication  that  most  students  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
current  style  of  secretive  decision  making,  outweigh  any 
dangers  accompanying  the  tactic:  such  as  the  potential 
centralization  of  bargaining  power  in  the  hands  of  a  par- 
ticular group  of  student  representatives.  To  stress  such 
risks  only  lends  credibility  to  claims  that  students  are  too 
jealously  factional  to  participate  through  representatives 
in  any  kind  of  decision  making.  The  alternative  of  sup- 
port—fai  hi  re  of  this  action  through  apathy  and  infighting 

is  far  worse.   We  urge  you  to  participate  in  the  study 

card  hand-in. 


Study  Cards 


Reluctant  "Revolutionaries" 


Horowitz 


In  a  year  of  quiet  protest, 
the  study  card  turn-in  got  un- 
derway yesterday  at  tables  in 
the  Gryzmish  lobby. 

As  a  response  to  creeping  un- 
case about  the  future  of  Bran- 
deis  University,  the  action  is 
an  interesting  and  important 
one.  It  is  perhaps  best  seen  as 
an  attempt  by  students  to  apply 
the  brakes  to  what  many  of 
them  see  as  a  runaway  univer- 
sity. 

"The  kids  here  don*t  really 
want  to  run  the  University. 
.  .  .  they  just  want  the  Univer- 
sity to  run  smoothly.  They  S" 
upset  when  somethinf  happens 
like  Fellman  not  c:ettini:  ten- 
ure, but  they  don't  want  to 
have  to  make  tenure  decisions. 
Most  students  here  don't  want 
to  sit  on  €7  different  commit- 
tees ** 

John  Weingart,  Snack  Bar 
Interview,  Nov.  5,  1969. 

Weingart's  comment  perhaps 
points  to  the  origins  of  the  un- 
titled committee  which  re- 
leased last  week's  untitled  doc- 
ument on  University  priorities. 
'The  students  involved  in  its 
creation  have  sat  on  close  to 
67  committees,  aiul  the  feeling 
had  arisen  among  them  that 
many  of  these  committees  were 
valuable  public  relations  de- 
vices lor  the  University  and 
nothing  more. 

Morris  Abram  has  sought  to 
depict  students  concerned  with 
law  schools,  medical  schools, 
faculty  layoffs  and  the  like  as 
a  minority  radical  fringe,  but 
this  is  dubious.  Few  move- 
ments of  any  sort  spring  full- 
blown; a  vanguard  is  far  more 
often  iD  evidence,  peoi^e  inti- 


mately connected  with  the  sit- 
uation who  possess  information 
and  organizational  facilities  de- 
nied to  others. 


In  this  case,  this  leadership 
group  is  a  generally  well-qual- 
ified vanguard  (informational- 
ly)  of  moderate  political  be- 
liefs. It  is  much  as  Weingart 
saw  the  situation  several 
months  ago.  The  organizers  of 
this  week's  show  of  solidarity, 
and  many  of  those  who  will  go 
with  them,  are  not  radicals. 
They  are,  one  may  suggest, 
generally  q  u  ot  e  -  middle  -  of  - 
the-  road  -  unquote  students 
who  would  prefer  the  Univer- 
sity's efficient  operation  to  the 
current  missteps,  and  feel  that, 
unfortunately,  they  and  others 
similarly  concerned  must  lend 
a  hand. 

Problems.  In  deciding  that 
suiHJort  must  reach  meaning- 
ful levels,  the  organizers  of  the 
protest  have  established  con- 
tingency plans.  Should  fewer 
than  half  of  all  undergraduate 
study  cards  be  collected  by  stu- 
dents, the  cards  will  be  handed 
in  on  time.  That  is  the  plan. 
Should  fewer  than  half  of  all 
undergraduate  study  cards  be 
collected  by  students,  student 
protest,  ''student  control  of  stu- 
dent affairs"  <call  it  what  you 
will)  will  be  out  the  window 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
That  is  the  political  reality. 

The  Administration  has  been 
waiting  far  too  long  to  miss  an 
opportunity  such  as  may  be 
given  them  by  the  contingency 
arrangement.  That  an  action, 
one  of  whose  ma|or  issues  ac- 
tually centers  on  the  organiz- 


In  the  belief,  perhaps  ill-founded,  that  the 
current  mini-memo  war  on  campus  between  the 
"and  associates"  and  the  administration  has  re- 
opened some  issues,  we  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  issues  included  in  Part  I  of  the  student 
manifesto's  conclusion. 

The  Law  School  and  the  Haber  Commission: 
In  both  of  these  areas,  we  agree  with  thecon- 
clusions  of  the  student  manifesto.  The  l^fs»- 
dent  has  already  replied  to  the  student  objec- 
tions but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Presiden- 
tial document,  the  real  substantive  issue  is 
avoided:  namely,  student  and  faculty  involve- 
ment in  the  decision-making  process.  But  then, 
no  one  has  ever  accused  the  administration  of 
seeing  the  forest  where  there  are  so  many  trees 
around  —  probably  waiting  to  be  cut  down. 
More  specifically,  we  note  the  following: 

(a)  The  Law  School:  Two  problems,  finan- 
cial and  procedural.  Concerning  finances,  we 
wonder  if  the  President's  assurances  of  funds 
being  available  for  the  Law  school  project  but 
for  none  other"  include  such  hidden  costs  as 
dining  room  facilities,  administrative  needs,  and 
the  off -campus  housing  squeeze;  if,  as  Dr.  L«yy 
suggests,  even  the  basic  costs  were  under-e^i- 
mated,  general  funds  eventually  might  be 
tapped.  Furthermore,  we  wonder  if  a  self-ful- 
filling prophecy  might  not  be  involved  in  the 
singular  designation  of  these  funds:  have  these 
donors  eontacted  the  President  on  their  own, 
or  did  Mr.  Abram  and  his  predecessor  secretly 
espouse  this  plan  for  years,  and  then  "miracu- 
lously" discover  donors  who  would  only  con- 
tribute to  the  Law  School? 

Concerning  the  procedural  irregularities  — 
neither  students,  faculty  nor  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees appears  to  have  been  consulted  —  Mr. 
Abram  is  silent.  Who  proposed  the  school?  Did 
it  jump  forth  full-born,  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Zeus?  Might  there  not  be  ramifications 
other  than  financial  autonomy  involved,  and 
couldn't  these  affect  the  Arts  and  Science  Col- 
lege? Why  was  there  no  discussion?  If  the  do- 
nors cited  by  the  President  do  in  fact  only 
want  to  contribute  to  the  Law  School,  there 
should  be  no  reason  for  the  blundering  secrecy; 
if  funds  are  not  so  committed,  then  the  Presi- 
dent is  lying. 

<b)  The  Haber  Commission:  The  President 
does  not  explain  why  students  were  excluded 
at  the  outset.  As  usual,  reconsideration  of  stu- 
dent participation  only  began  with  after-the- 
fact  student  pressure. 

Class  Size:  As  we  should  have  learned  three 
years  ago  during  the  class  boycott  about  over- 
crowded classes,  class  size  is  not  an  easily  re- 
solveable  issue.  For  example,  we  do  not  want 
enrollment  limited  merely  because  some  pro- 
fessor is  popular.  Still,  Gen.  Ed.  and  Concen- 
tration requirements  should  be  changed  to  pre- 
vent forced  overcrowding,  as  Sociology  and 
History  have  already  done.  But  how  can  a  ten- 
ured professor  with  small  class  enrollments  be 
exciianged  for  more  teachers  in  an  overcrowd- 
ed department?  If  student  evaluations  of  teach- 
ing ability  had  been  given  more  weight  before 
tenure  was  granted,  this  problem  would  not  be 
here. 

University  Size:  An  additional  150  Bran- 
desians,  without  on-campus  housing  available, 
will  hardly  help  the  already  saturated  Wal- 
tham  housing  market;  it  could  jack  up  the 
rents  of  low-income  families.  TTie  resultant 
overcrowding  of  inadequate  campus  facilities 
would  be  almost  as  bad.  Still,  increased  univer- 
sity size  would  be  acceptable  if  only  those 
transfer  students  were  accepted  who  majored 
in  departments  with  small  enrollments,  such  as 
Physics,  or  if  a  higher  proportion  of  students 
from  low-income  families  were  admitted. 

The  remaining  five  points  in  Part  I  of  the 
student  manifesto's  summary  raise  issues  inex- 
tricably connected  to  the  current  budget 
squeeze:  the  inadequacies  of  the  library;  the 
tuition  increase;  the  department  cut-backs;  and 
a  demand  for  increased  scholarship  assistance. 
Much  of  the  budgetary  problem  is  national  in 
origin,  including  federal  cut-backs  in  research 
grants,  a  bearish  stock  market,  high  interest 
rates  on  loans,  rising  unemployment  combined 


with  inflation,  and  the  contmuing  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  draws  funds  to  Israel  from 
erstwhile  Brandeis  donors.  For  the  first  time  m 
a  decade,  for  example,  doctoral  candidates  will 
find  themselves  in  a  buyer's  market  when  Iook- 
inc  for  jobs  upon  graduation.  .-    .  .. 

We  can  only  deal  with  local  manifestations; 
this  is  where  the  President's  letter  fails  toillu- 
m  nate  We  do  not  take  issue  with  the  Presi- 
dent's cost  evaluation;  how  could  we,  when  we 
arrkept  in  tantalizing  ignorance  of  budgetary 
mitters'  Perhaps  the  President  feels  that  ignor- 
rnceTblils;  perhaps  no  one  shouW  bother  to 
cet  a  college  education.  But  we  are  here  and 
budget  cuts  affect  our  raison -d'etre,  vis-a-vis 
eM0l!ment  at  Brandeis.  Students  deserve  more 
t^n  managed  statistical  tidbits  thrown  out  to 
^o^'Seffig  points,  vast  areas  of  the  budget, 
including  the  Poses  Fine  Arts  Institute,  B.  &  G 
alk)tments,  and  money  for  conferences,  ate  still 
kept  from  student  scrutiny.  Neither  sti^ents 
nor  faculty  will  be  convinced  by  the  Presi- 
dent's statistical  analysis  unUl  the  total  picture 

''  IK^open  budget  must  be  coupled  with 
a  student  voice  in  the  allocation  of  funds.  But 
assuming  the  budgetary  crisis  is  real.  "^  Jw- 
tice  notes  the  following  reservations  to  post- 
tk)ns  expressed  in  the  student  manifesto: 

The  Library:  As  The  Justice  pointed  out 
last  year,  the  failures  of  the  library  were  as 
much   due   to   internal    mismanagement   as   to 

under-financing.  With  the  aPP<>»"^r^'^^fi^t 
new  director,  many  of  these  internal  problems 
may  be  resolved;  however,  until  the  transition 
is  completed,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  library 
could  adequately  cope  with  huge  budgetary  in- 
creases for  books.  , 

(b)  Funds  for  the  library  are  raised  by  the 
National  Women's  Committee  for  Brandeis,  in- 
dependent of  normal  fund-raising  channels.  De- 
spite an  excellent  job  in  the  past,  they  have 
clearly  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  esca- 
laUng  needs  of  the  graduate  schools.  Addition- 
al sources  for  funds  must  be  explored:  perhaps 
part  of  the  recent  million  dollar  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  for  expansion  of  fund-raising 
facilities  could  be  directed  to  this  ei>d 

(c)  Graduate  students  and  faculty  have  the 
most  to  lose  with  an  inadequate  library.  Thus 
it  was  graduate  students  who  conducted  he 
survey  of  library  resources  last  year.  They 
must  continue  to  lead  the  fight. 

Tuition:  Blanket  opposition  to  tuition  in- 
creases is  reactionary.  Students  should  not  ob- 
ject to  imperative  increases  if  the  following 
conditions  are  met: 

<a)  scholarships  for  those  unable  to  pay  are 
proportionately  increased; 

(b)  no  further  erosion  in  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucation at  Brandeis  occurs; 

(c)  this  increasing  burden  on  students  from 
middle  class  and  upper-middle  class  families  is 
combined  with  a  determined  effort  to  increase 
the  number  of  students  from  iow-inoome  fam- 
ilies. 

<d)  As  with  rll  such  financial  matters,  stu- 
dents must  have  an  active  role  in  making  the 
decisions.  .^^    ^. 

Scholarship  Increases:  Wt  agree  with  the 
student  manifesto  that  this  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  from  low-income  families. 

Faculty  Cuts:  Even  the  faculty  size  is  not  a 
sacred  cow,  if  the  budgetary  crisis  is  real.  Some 
departments,  for  example,  may  be  top-heavy 
with  tenured  professors;  the  whole  school  then 
suflers  from  mismanagement  in  the  past.  If  such 
cuts  do   come,  the   following   conditions   must 

be  met:  .    .. 

(a)  Cuts  must  not  be  arbitrary  or  vinuic- 
tive,  such  as  that  attempted  in  the  case  of 
the  increasingly  popular  film  department; 

(b)  Students  must  participate  in  all  evalu- 
ations of  the  effects  cuts  will  have  on  the  qual- 
ity of  education  at  Brandeis.  For  example, 
should  this  be  an  area  of  study  by  the  Haber 
Commission,  students  must  be  actively  in- 
volved. ,      , 

All  of  which  leads  back  to  one  over-ndmg 
issue:  students  and  faculty  must  be  involved  in 
every  area  of  decision-making  at  the  university. 


ers'  ability  to  mobilize  over 
half  the  student  body,  fell  short 
of  that  goal,  would  mesh  nicely 
with  Administration  claims 
that  all  is  rosy  at  Brandeis. 

As  a  result  of  the  effort  to 
gain  wide-spread  support,  the 
document  is  necessarily  vague. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  rest  of  the 
student  body  will  base  its  sup- 
port on  the  general  principles 
outlined  in  the  document,  and 
disregard  any  minor  disagree- 
ments which  exist;  but  this  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  organ- 
izers must  now  try  to  convince 
people  that  their  goals  are  val- 
uable to  all  students. 

They  believe  they  know  how 
these  goals  should  be  reached — 
by  greater  availability  of  in- 
formation at  all  levels,  and  by 
joint  actions  involving  all 
members  of  the  University. 
Weingart  and  the  other  eight 
signees  of  the  document  real- 
ize the  reluctance  of  students 
to  take  the  initiative  in  univer- 
sity governance.  They  must 
also  be  aware,  and  make  others 
aware  as  well,  of  the  dangers 
involved  in  shirking  that  initia- 
tive at  this  time. 


New  EPC  Discusses  Role 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

David    Silberman    and   Jon 
Weingart. 

At  yesterday's  meeting,  the 
new  committee  considered  its 
charge  and  procedures.  Accord- 
ing to  Joel  Schwartz,  the  EPC 
agreed  on  a  *''k>road  construc- 
tion" for  its  charge.  In  addition, 
the  EPC  decided  to  meet  week- 
ly f^r  the  time  being  and  to  re- 
quest that  student  EPC  mem- 
bers be  admitted  to  faculty 
meetings  when  educational  pol- 
icy issues  are  discnsBsed. 

The  exact  nature  of  the 
group's  charge,  functions,  and 
relationships  to  the  Ad  Com- 
mittee, faculty  and  President 
still  must  be  ironed  out,  how- 
ever. 

Only  one  other  substantive 
item  on  the  13  point  agenda 
was    considered    yesterday:    a 


summer  teacher  training  pro- 
gram proposed  by  Peter  Witt, 
director  of  the  Education  Pro- 
gram. The  Committee  approved 
the  plan  for  next  summer. 

Planning 

Dean  Diamandopoulos  hopes 
to  make  the  EPC  an  integral 
part  of  academic  policy  plan- 
ning for  the  University.  He 
will  aim  at  involving  the  EPC 
in  ^'determining  areas  of  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  differing 
putative  plans."  He  also  hopes 
that  the  new  body  will  make 
'^intellectual  contributions"  to 
academic  policy  problems, 
rather  than  politically  repre- 
sent any  particular  factions 
within  the  University. 

As  an  example  of  the  kinds 
of  contributions  Diamandopou* 
los  will  solicit  from  the  EPC, 
he  spoke  of  the  problem  of  how 
best  to  fulfill  the  needs  and  con- 
flicting demands  of  University 
departments  and  programs,  in 
the  context  of  limited  resources 
and  a  financial  crisis. 
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TIm  Trial 


CHICAGO 


Ross  Halpor 


Last  Novemt>er.  A  b  b  i  e 
Hoffman,  defendant  in  the 
Chicago  Conspiracy  trial,  told 
a  large  Brandeis  audience 
that  they  would  have  to  see 
the  trial  to  believe  it.  Well, 
now  I've  seen  it,  but  I  still 
don't  believe  it. 

I  went  to  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eral Building  the  morning  of 
December  20.  After  waiting 
outside  in  the  cold  for  two 
hours,  Mark  Friedman  and  I 
and  about  thirty-five  others 
were  well  frisked  and  wel- 
comed into  the  courtroom  of 
Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman. 

I  arrived  too  late  for  the  first 
session,  so  I  saw  the  second. 
There  are  two  shows  a  day,  at 
10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  I  was  sor- 
ry to  miss  the  first  show,  for 
Timothy  Leary  was  the  guest 
star. 

The  Theme 

A  marshal  gave  us  instruc- 
tions in  the  courtroom:  no 
talking;  no  reacting  visibly; 
no  writing;  no  sleeping;  and  we 
were  tb  sit  all  the  way  back 
in  our  pews.  If  we  violated 
any  of  these,  we  could  be 
thrown  out. 

All  of  the  marshals  are 
black.  It's  really  depressing  to 
see  them  there,  but  it  is  a  good 
tactic.  When  Bobbie  Scale 
called  the  court  racist,  U.  S. 
prosecuting  atttorney  Thomas 
Foran  requested  successfully 
that  it  be  noted  in  the  record 
that  there  are  were  black  mar- 
shals in  the  room.  Abbie  Hoff- 


miraculously,  there  was  no  ob- 
jection. Judge  Hoffman  then 
looked  at  the  prosecutors  and 
mumbled  to  them  that  this  was 
an  opportunity  to  object. 
Schultz  got  the  message,  and 
jumped  up:  "Objection!"  "Sus- 
tained!" chimed  in  the  judge. 
An  amaz€^d  moan  went  through 
the  room. 

The  prosecutor-judge  team 
goes  even  deeper.  The  defense 
is  sueing  the  judge  for  using 
illegal  wiretap  evidence  against 
them  (to  be  tried  AFTER  this 
trial  naturally)  and  the  judge 
has  hired  prosecutor  Foran  as 
his  lawyer. 

After  all  the  objections,  the 
defense  was  finally  allowed  to 
ask  Miss  Snodgrass  her  name 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
questions. 

Variation    II 

The  next  witness  for  the  de- 
fense was  a  Eh*.  Braverman  of 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  He  also  served 
with  the  Medical  Committee 
for  Human  Rights  in  Chicago. 
His  testimony  concerned  that 
the  night  in  Lincoln  Park  when 
hundreds  of  policemen  poured 
in  unexpectedly  from  all  sides 
and  gassed  the  crowd.  The 
crowd  fled  to  the  streets 
where  the  cops  clubbed  every- 
one they  saw  on  the  street, 
including  reporters  and  by- 
standers. Braverman  describ- 
ed how  he  ran  through  the 
streets,  afraid  to  stop  and  help 
the  many  injured  people  he 
saw.      He   was   clubbed    twice 


'They  will  get  a  fair 


as  I  give  it  to  them'' 


man  says  there  is  an  Oakland 
Panther  case  that  is  being 
postponed  because  there  aren't 
enough  black  marshals.  True 
or  not,  the  story  represents  a 
very  real  tactic. 

The  jury  consists  of  ten 
women  and  two  men,  all  ex- 
cept maybe  one  of  the  mem- 
bers are  over  forty,  I  think. 
Two  of  the  women  are  black. 

Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman 
(AW>ie  Hoffman  unsuccessful- 
ly tried  to  change  his  first 
name  to  Fuck)  arrived  about 
twenty  minutes  late.  He  really 
does  look  and  talk  like  Mr. 
Magoo.  We  grudgingly  rose 
for  his  entrance. 

Variation  I 

The  witnesses  were  all  call- 
ed by  and  for  the  defense.  The 
first  witness  was  a  Miss  Snod- 
grass (really).  She  had  worked 
as  a  nurse  with  the  Medical 
Committee  for  Human  Right's 
during  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention police  riots  in  Chicago. 
Prosecutor  Richard  Schultz, 
was  finishing  up  hi-  cross-ex- 
amination from  the  morning 
session. 

Miss  Snodgrass  testified  to 
the  police  violence  during  the 
convention  and  had  made  re- 
ports to  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  Schultz  tried 
to  convince  the  jury  that  she 
should  have  made  reports  to 
the  police.  He  also  attempted 
to  make  her  admit  that  the 
demonstrators  had  provoked 
the  police.  She  would  not. 

Then  the  defense  tried  to 
question  her.  This  revealed 
the  first  main  tactic  of  the 
court  to  undermine  the  defense 
position.  Almost  every  ques- 
tion the  defense  asks  is  imme- 
diately met  by  an  objection 
from  the  prosecution.  Without 
argument  or  discussion  the 
judge  immediately  and  automa- 
tically sustains  the  objection. 
iVa  like  a  machine:  question- 
objection  sustained.  If  the  de- 
fense challenges  this.  Hoffman 
will  reprimand  them  for  at- 
tacking a  United  States  court. 
If  they  criticize  a  U.  S.  attor- 
ney, they  are  attacking  the 
government.  For  the  most  part, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  defense 
cannot  question  its  own  wit- 
ne.<»es.  They  can  summon  wit- 
nesses, but  not  question  them. 
At  one  point,  the  defense 
(William  Kunstler)  asked  the 
third  witness  a  question  and« 


himself.  He  described  the 
Deerborn  Street  medical  sta- 
tion where  he  treated  scores 
of  head   lacerations. 

Foran  really  outdid  himself 
on  the  cross-examination.  First 
he  attempted  to  make  Braver- 
man say  that  the  injuries  were 
neither  so  serious  nor  numer- 
ous as  he  had  said.  Braverman 
wouldn't  give  in.  Finally,  de- 
feated. Foran  announced  that 
if  one  went  to  the  Deerborn 
Street  station  any  night  of  the 
year,  he  would  see  many  peo- 
ple with  head  lacerations  come 
off  the  street.  Another  non- 
believing  moan  swept  through 
the  courtroom. 


Then  Foran  tried  to  coax  the 
doctor  into  admitting  that  he'd 
seen  or  heard  demonstrators 
provoking  the  cops;  at  least  a 
thrown  rock,  or  a  cry  of 
"Pig.'  Braverman  replied  that, 
to  his  knowledge,  there  was 
no  provocation.  "BUT!"  ex- 
claimed Foran  triumphantly, 
"there  COULD  have  been  pro- 
vocation that  you  EHDNT 
SEE"  He  then  went  on  to  ex- 
plain all  of  the  provocations 
that  Braverman  DIDN'T  see! 
Another  moan  swept  through 
the  room. 

Then  Hoffman  employed 
the  '^disregard**  tactic.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  make  the 
prosecution  look  bad,  Hoffman 
orders  the  jury  to  '^disregard 
it*'  and  have  it  stricken  from 
the  record.  When  he  had  Bob- 
bie Scale  gagged,  chained,  and 
kicked  in  front  of  the  jury, 
he  just  told  them  to  "disre- 
gard"it. 

During  the  trial,  Jerry  Ru- 
bin was  reading  the  ads  in  tlie 
Chicago  Sun  Times.  Lee  Wei- 
ner  was  reading  Abbie  Hoff- 
man's Revolution  for  the  Hell 
of  it.  The  other  defendents 
were  similarly  disengaged. 
At  one  point  the  defense  made 
an  objection  that  was.  miracle 
two,  not  overruled.  Jerry  gave 
the  judge  the  peace /victory 
fingers.      "Disregard    it!" 

Variation  HI 

The  next  witness  was  a  re- 
porter from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  He  had  been  involved 
in  an  incident  during  the  riot 
in  which  several  cops  had 
stopped  a  car  and  beaten  the 
people  inside.  The  cops  were 
among  the  seven  cops  out  of 
the  whole  riot  that  were 
brought  to  court.  While  some 
of  them  even  admitted  as- 
sault, they  were  all  found  in- 
nocent. The  reporter  was  in- 
volved in  this  one  case  and  had 
taken  pictures  which  the  de- 
fense offered  as  evidence  to 
prove  their  points,  that  the 
police  trials  were  fake,  and 
that  police  and  the  city  of 
Chicago  were  responsible  for 
the  violence. 

Foran  objected  to  all  of  this, 
saying  that  these  cops  had 
been  tried  and  found  innocent, 
and  Kunstler  had  no  right  to 


"Little  girl  grown 
paining  like  a  woman. 
Free  but  alone." 

And  then  not  alone.  In  fifty  poems  wandering  In 
and  out  of  fifty  complementary  photographs, 
twenty-year-old  Mary  Lee,  with  her  long  hair, 
naivete,  and  moody  loneliness,  captures  the  feel- 
ings of  lonollness  so  prevalent  at  her  age,  then  the 
beginning  of  love.  Its  storms  of  awakening 
experience,  withdrawal,  and  finally  hope.  Thle  to 
the  tender,  honest,  open  statement  of  love  kj^a 
new  and  troubling  time  as  ona  girl  and  boy  meet  it 
'*Therafn$wlUplBy  our  song, 
myword$,yourtun99, 
mtd  now  we  /oumey  on: 

The  moving  photographs , 
of  this  boon  ar^t>y«ie^. 
worid-famodel^wnNil  ^\^^ 
Alice  and  Peter  06lrtand. 


Tender^ ^f 


byMARY^jg-  ^ll^ 
With  photMlPa  'VJ?,' 
byAUOCAfto>     ^'^^^ 


^-V,; 


PETER  Qi^WlAHOp  :  't^JT^^;-  k 
$3.95  Cloth,  $1^1>»P«f; 

Now  i*ypvi»o»»t?*»  4.r^^]^ 


review  the  case.  Kunstler 
countered  that  he  had  proof 
that  the  cops  were  guilty,  and 
he  accused  the  court  of  not  al- 
lowing him  to  examine  his 
own  witnesses. 

The  judge  then  put  tactic 
three  into  operation.  When- 
ever the  jury  might  hear 
something  they  shouldn't,  like 
the    truth,    he    excuses    them, 

gets  them  out.  He's  done  this 
so  much  that  the  defense  re- 
fers to  the  "yo-yo  jury,"  in  and 
out.  As  soon  as  the  fight 
started,  Hoffman  announced 
it  was  4:30,  and  adjourned  the 
court.    He   instructed   the   jury 


to  not  speak  to  anyone  or  read 
anything  about  the  ca.se.  and 
sent  them  out. 

He  then  told  Kunstler  he 
could  present  his  evidence  now 
that  the  jury  was  gone.  Kun- 
stler angrily  attacked  the 
court.  He  and  the  judge  and 
the  prosecution  had  a  huge  ar- 
gument. Hoffman  warned  him 
of  the  dangf  rs  of  attacking  the 
court.  Kunstler  demanded  that 
the  jury  hear  the  evidence  and 
get  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  case. 
Hoffman  ended  the  se.>sion  by 
glibly  summing  up  the  whole 
trial  in  one  sentence. 

"They   WILL  get  a  fair   ap- 
prai.sal  as  I   give   it   to  them!** 
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FOCUS 


By  LAURA  EBY 


Convicts  Who  Made  It 

Editor's  Note:  Some  members  of  the  Fortune  Society  will  speak  at  Brandeis  tomorrow  at 
S  p.m.  in  Schwartz  Hall.  The  joUowing  is  a  jeature  on  the  activities  oj  the  society. 

The  Fortune  Society  is  a  volunteer  organization  whose  basic  purpose  is  to  inform 
the  public  about  the  sUite  of  our  prisons  today.  Teams  of  speakers  address  diverse 
audiences  (colleges,  high  schools,  religious  groups  and  social  clubs)  and  have  appeared 

on  television,  as  well  as  conducting  their  own   

weekly  radio  program.  ^hgi   speaking  engagements   are  arranged   and 

In  addition   to  this   basic  purpose,  the  For-    ^^^^    ^y^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^  answered  and    that    the 
tune  Society  aids  families  of  convicts   by  col-    ^^^^^   -^  notified  of  Fortune's  activities. 
Jecting  food   and   clothes  and    helps   to   locate  _,       .  .  ,   «  ^. 

.   L     r  •  4        u  „  Ki^      an,«  Suspicion   of  Motivcs 

jobs   for   ex-convicts   whenever  possible.      The  *^ 

Fortune  Store  which  is  run  by  ex-convicts  and  ^^^  important  goal  of  Fortune  is  to  speak 
sells,  among  other  things,  products  made  by  directly  to  prisoners  before  as  well  as  after 
convicts  and  ex-convicts  opened  during  the  release,  but  this  has  been  frustrated  at  times 
summer  at  Sheridan  Square  in  Greenwich  Vil-  by  suspicion  of  its  motives.  For  example,  they 
lage  At  the  Fortune  offices  at  1545  Broadway  were  prevented  from  meeting  with  prisoners 
in  New  York  City,  men  and  women  can,  upon   at  Sing  Sing  and  the  news  letter  is  contraband 

their  release  from  prison,  talk  with  others  who  '"  »  """??«'  f  prisons  On  the  other  hand, 
,,^.  .,  .  ,.  ...  many  political  and  penal  leaders  support  the 
understand  their  problems.  Applying  the  same  g^^^js  of  the  Fortune  Society.  George  McGrath, 
principle  that  ex-drug  addicts  and  ex-alco-  commissioner  of  Correction  of  New  York  City, 
holies  use  in  treating  drug  addicts  and  alcoho-  invited  members  of  the  organization  to  Rikers 
lies,  respectively,  ex-convicts  help  others  ad-  Island,  a  prison  for  those  convicted  of  mis- 
just  to  a  world  of  choice  and  responsibility;  demeanors,  for  an  experimental  session  with 
they  have  been  through  the  same  experiences,  ^^ung  men  expecting  to  be  released  within  the 
talk  the  same  language    and  care.  month,  a  program  which   has  been  continued. 

.  '.  Fortune    became    a   member    of    the    advisory 

Origins  panel  of   the   National   Council   on  Crime  and 

The   Fortune  Society  emerged  from  a   play,  Delinquency   and    has   been   invited  to   appear 

•"Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes,"   which  opened  off-  before  government  commissions  examining  pri- 

Broadway  over  three  years  ago.  It  was  about  son  life.  In  July  several  members  spoke  before 

a  young  man's  experience  upon  entering  pris-  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of 

on  and  attracted  a  number  of  ex-convicts  who  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
took  part  in  discussions  after  the  performances.        The   Fortune   Society    points    out    to    every 

David    Rothenberg,    publicity     director     for  audience   that  prisons  do   not  train   and    reha- 

*'Fortune,*'   became   interested   in    the   problem  bilitate  inmates.   Instead,  prisons  are   designed 

of   prison  reform   and   began   working   with   a  'or  punishment  and  deprivation.  Prisoners  be- 

group   of  ex-cons   who  were   willing  to   speak  corne  equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems  they 

about    prison   conditions   in    New    York    State,  will  have  to  deal  with  upon  release.  Thus  the 

The  membership  of  the  organization  has  rapid-  system  perpetuates  itself  and  the  rate  of  return 

ly  expanded  nationally  as  the  number  of  speak-  to  prisons  is  high. 

lug  engagements  has  increased.  In  addition,  the  The  Fortune  Society,  in  its  attempt  to  inform 
organization  prints  a  monthly  newsletter  de-  the  public  and  help  ex-convicts  "make  it"  out- 
scribing  its  goals  and  programs  and  contain-  side  prisons,  has  become,  as  stated  in  the  New 
ing  articles  and  reprints  concerning  prison  life.  York  Times  Magazine,  "a  symbol  of  hope  for 
David  Rothenberg  is  now  immersed  in  For-  thousands  of  convicts  and  ex-convicts:  an  or- 
tnne  activities,  as  Executive  Secretary,  in  ad-  ganization  of  losers  with  the  skill  and  persist- 
dition  to  his  career  as  theatrical  publicist,  and  ence  and  devotion  to  make  themselve  heard 
gees   that  the  newsletter   comes  out  regularly,  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty." 


Poverty 

By  YOLANDA  ROBINSON 


I  am  hungry, 
1  am  tired, 
I  am  lost, 
1  am  colorless. 

1  have  no  jamily, 
1  have  no  job, 
I  have  no  money, 
1  must  stand  alone. 

Yet,  1  live. 

You  see  me  every  day, 

But  you  rejuse  to  acknowledge 
me, 

But  you  cannot  ignore  me  for- 
ever. 

1  live  in  the  Loop, 
1  live  in  Harlem, 
I  live  in  Watts, 
1  live  in  Roxbury. 


1  am  the  killer  of  many  dreams 

1  am  the  cause  oj  many  delu- 
sions, 

I  am  the  destroyer  of  the  imayi- 
Hon, 

1  am.  the  determiner  of  your 
Hfe. 

J  am  the  destroyer  oj  love, 
1  am  the  creator  of  hate, 
I  am  the  cause  of  many  tears, 
1  am  the  subject  of  many  fears. 

America,  you  have  created  me. 

You  have  forced  me  to  be  so. 

And  you  have  refused  to  let 
me  go. 

J  am  poverty. 
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(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

defined  percentage  of  black 
students — usually  expressed  as 
a  flat  10%.  But  we  must  not 
ever  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
the  best  we  can  do,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  recognize  that 
a  percentage  proportion  has 
its  own   perils." 

He  defined  Brandeis'  admis- 
sion policy  as  one  which  aims 
to  "admit  within  its  ability 
that  cross-section  of  the  pop- 
ulation (with  ample  provision 
for  the  victims  of  academic 
and  economic  deprivation) 
most  capable  of  doing  acade- 
mic work  of  its  standard. 
Such  a  policy  cannot  be  pre- 
determined either  by  the  ar- 
bitrary assignment  of  quo- 
tas or  percentages  .  .  .** 

Abram  ruled  out  a  major 
increase  in  the  student  aid 
budget;  ''such  a  course,"  he 
said,  *'would  ultimately  mean 
the  extinction  of  faculty  qual- 
ity and  the  choice  of  the  road 
which  leads  to  financial  dis- 
aster." 

At  a  press  conference  on 
January  20,  Abram  urged  an 
increase  in  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  blasted  President 
Nixon's  threatened  (and  lat- 
er,   implemented)    veto    of   the 


HEW  bill.  He  linked  questions 
of  insufficient  federal  aid  to 
the  University's  problems  of 
financial  aid. 

Other  Issues 

In  addition,  administrators 
indicated  at  the  meeting  that 
they  would  take  the  following 
actions,  in  response  to  the 
ti^ree  other  issues  raised  by  the 
black  students: 

•  Grant  a  budget  of  $55,- 
000  to  the  Afro  Studies  De- 
partment for  the  academic 
year  1970-71.  This  would  pro- 
vide for  about  four  permanent 
appointments. 

•  TYP  and  Upward  Bound 
will  become  legitimate  aca- 
demic programs,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Dean  of  Faculty 
Peter  Diamandopoulos. 

•  The  authorization  of  a 
fund  raising  effort  for  next 
year's  TYP  program,  prior  to 
faculty  renewal  of  the  pro- 
gram. Sociology  Professor 
Emeritus  Everett  Hughes  is 
conducting  a  study  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

•  Christopher  Douglas  will 
be  given  more  discretionary 
power  over  the  administration 
of  the  TYP  program.  Douglas 
is  the  current  TYP  director. 
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we  will  send  you,  immediotely,  oil  10  lessons  in  one  pockoge  olong 
with  the  D.D.  certificotes. 

UNIVERSAL  LIFE  CHURCH 

BOX   6575 

HOLLYWOOD,   FLORIDA   33021 


FUN  WORKING  IN  EUROPE 


Summer  and  Year  Round  JOBS  ABROAD:  Get  paid,  meet  peo- 
ple, learn  a  language,  travel,  enjoy!  Nine  job  categories  in  more 
than  fifteen  countries.  Foreign  language  not  essential.  Send  $1.00 
for  membership  and  34  page  illustrated  JOBS  ABROAD  maga- 
zine, complete  with  details  and  applications  to  International 
Society  for  Training  and  Culture,  866  United  Nations  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  a  non-profit  student  membership  organization. 


''Bruce  D.  Scherling,  Assistant  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  School  of  Law  will 
be  interviewing  prospective  law  students  on 
February  26,   1970  from  2:30  p,m.  to  4:30 


p.m 


VUioii  •in!  Television 


Attack! 


Dissent  from  Dissent  Dept: 


emmanu*!  Goldstein 


Protest —or  What? 


People  have  been  attacked  by  television  all  their  lives, 
How  they  can  attack  it  back."  —  Nam  June  Paiic 

Nam  June  Paik  hae  been  involved  in  the  uses  of  television 
fl«  in  art  medium  since  1958.  You  have  a  chance  to  see  some  of 
hViiUKJt  recent  work,  as  wedl  a«  many  other  exhibitfi,  at  the 
^Vision  and  Television"  show  al  Vhe  Roce  Art  museum  until 
ti)c  22nd  ©!f  February. 


By  PHIL  KUSHNER 

The  Student  Council  and  The  Justice  have  for  too  long  painted  a  one  sided  and  basically 
untrue  picture  of  some  mysterious  monster  called  "the  Administration. 

The  latest  action  taken  by  a  group  of  supposedly  thoughtful  and  responsible  students 
was  the  initiation  of  a  mass  show  of  support  "  r>eans  Diamandopoulos  and  Jick  gave  me  an 
by  requesting  all  students  to  hand  in  their  stu-  insight  into  the  complexities  of  such  issues  as 
dy  cards  to  the  Student  Union  instead  of  the    tenure,  departmental  problems,  and  the  ^ring- 

Registrar's   Office.     The   Student   Council   has  ing  about  ^^^^^^f'^^J^'S''^.^^'^^^^^ 

■  1  */  J  ♦  ,.,.„  o4  looc*  ti  1  nqn  nf  pointed  out  though  that  during  this  iinanciai 
graciously  offered  to  pay  at  least  $11,030  of  ^^.^.^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^j^  y^  ^^  maintain  and  en- 
its  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  late  fee.  It  ^ance  the  academic  stature  of  Brandeis,  and 
appears  John  Weingart  is  trying  to  double  last  though  53  professors  are  leaving,  this  is  not 
vear's  Student  Council  deficit  of  $10,000.  The  especially  unusual  and  most  of  these  faculty 
Administration  has  also  been  gracious  in  pre-  will  be  replaced.  They,  too,  expressed  concern 
^rTn^its  res^  is^ays  Cefore  its  deadline  that  the  majority  of  students  are  apathetic  in 
^d  Iven  before  the  protest  started  to  take  presenting  suggestions  and  useful  cnt.c.sms 
S?ace  P?esWent  Abram's  reply  fully  explains  to  their  office.  Realising  both  the  faults  of  the 
gnu^ous  requests  madeVy  the  'Brandeis  ^J^-^^y^ -^^^^^^^^ 

llrruir^la^ge?   ^ar^;  =  fuS   ^t^^eZ'^e^'^^r^^^'n 
riXlt  last  vear  and  that  the  student  Unions   that  if  their  requests  are  not  met  they  are  not 

"President  Abram  (was)  friendly,  cooperative,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  concerned  that  the  students  at  Brandeis  understood  why,  at  this 
moment,  the  University  is  unable  to  meet  the  requests  made  upon  it." 


ti 


A    mind-boggling    array    of 
television     monitor;     hits     you 
when  you  first  enter  the  exhi- 
bition. When  you  have  sorted 
them    out    in     your    confused 
train,   you   can  see   that  there 
are  a  number  of  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  use  of  TV  as  a 
medium  for  artistic  expression. 
Descriptions 
Some  of  the   exhibits  create 
environmental    situations    con- 
tinued— 4^i'iher  deliberately    or 
a«"idi^tally — by     the     viewe<r. 
Paul     Ryan,     in     his     work 
YES/NO,    places   tlie   observer 
alone  in  a  booth  where  he  re- 
atts  to  an  audial  sti-mulus,  and 
must   confront   a  visual   image 
of   himfteilf   performing   actions 
v/hich  he  is  not  involved  in  at 
the  time  he  is  watching  them. 
Rvan's     use     of     tape  -  delay 
("Videotape  is  TV  flipped  into 
itiself")   is  approached  in  a  dif- 
fer€-nl    mood    by    Eric    Sdegel, 
whose  DANCE  use*  as  its  stim- 
ulus rock  mu.*4ic,  and  whose  dJ»«?- 
play     is,     unlike     Ryan's,     not 
dosed   off,   but  rather   a  more 
public  event. 

INNERTUBE,  by  John  Reilly 
and  Rudi  Slern,  is  both  a  public 
and  private  exF>crience;  you 
can  watch  yourself  watching  a 
viewer  watch  himself  as  he 
(and  you)  watch  a  series  of  so- 
cial, erotdc,  and  kinetic  visual 
and  audial  frag-ments.  Nam 
June  Paik's  EMBRYO  FOR 
WALL  TO  WALL  TV  allows 
the  spectator  to  create  a  variety 
of  moving  abstractions,  based 
on  the  spectator's  own  form, 
while  in  Ira  Schneider's  Rj^N- 
DOM  INTERLACE  and  Frank 
Gillette's  AMPS,  VOLTS,  AND 
WATTS  the  spectators  are  part 
Of  flashing  montages  of  pre- 
recorded and  live  activities 
seen  on  many  video  monitors, 
arranged  in  pattern*  which 
create  atTrvosphexes  to  be  dealt 
with 

Ted  Kraynik's  VIDEO  LU- 
MINAR  #4,  VIDEO  MOSAIC, 
and  AUDIO  LUMINAR  all  cre- 
ate abstract  light  peltems,  the 
first  two  created  by  televisions 
tuned  to  connmerciial  television, 
the  third  reacting  to  music. 
Aldo  Tambellini's  BLACK  SPI- 
RAL also  uses  normal  TV 
broadcasting,  distorted  into  an 
everchanging  whorl  of  Ugm 
patterns.  — 

Also  on  dis'plny  at  the  Rose  is 
the  film  PERMUTATIONS,  cre- 
ated by  John  Whitney,  which 
uses  complex  pattern  relation- 
ships originally  created  on  an 


IBM  computer.  This  is  shown 
together  with  Andy  Warhol's 
famous  commercial  lor 
SchrafTts. 

TV  Bra 

There  are  other  works,  but 
one  of  the  most  exciting  is  THE 
MEDIUM    IS    THE    MEDIUM, 
originally  done  by  WGBH  and 
PBL,  in  which  six  artists  creat- 
ed,   with    the    help    of    people 
from  NET,  works  such  as  Tam- 
bellini's  exploration    of    Black 
children;      Thomas      Tadlock's 
dancing  patterns  created  from 
the    light-images  of  a   comedy 
spy   broadcast ;   Alan  Kaprow's 
delightful     HELLO,     which     is 
people   trying   to   get   in   touch 
with    people;    Otto    Piene  s 
plastic-] ight-flesh    composition; 
Nam  Juno  Paik's  clever  piece 
which  features  the  ever-popular 
Falkoir  brothers   (well,  two  of 
them,    anyway);   and,    perhaps 
the   most   commented  on  piece 
at     the     exhibit,     James     Sea- 
wrigiht's  breath t.ak ing  electron- 
ic dance.  Last,  but  certainly  not 
least,    there   is   on   exhibit   the 
famous    N.nm    June    Pa^K  ^_y 
BRA     FOR    LIVING     SCULP- 
TURE   which  for  the   opening 
week  of  the  show  covered  the 
now-famous    nipples    of    Char- 
lotte MocflWOTi,  cellist. 

"TV  without  box  is  not  a 
TV  but  a  video-landscape  .  .  . 
or  'simply    a   new    window.  — 

Nam  June  Paik 


jectivity  and  maturity  of  the  "Brandeis  Nine" 
in  making   their  requests. 

After  two  days  of  interviewing  members  oi 
••the  Administration"   including  President   Ab- 
ram   Vice-President    Squire,    and    Deans    Jick 
and'Diamondopoulos  for  an  article  about  uni- 
versity finances  which  was  rendered  obsolete  by 
President  Abram's  response,  I  left  with  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  regarding  "the  Administration. 
Only  the  name  on  his  desk  reminded  me  that 
1  was  in  the  President's  office.  He  was  friend- 
W  cooperative,  and  most  important  of  all,  con- 
cerned that  the  students  at  Brandeis  understocnJ 
why,  at  this  moment,  the  university  is  unable 
to  meet  the  requests  made  upon  it. 

Speaking  to  Vice-President  Squire,  also  re- 
minded me  that  members  (believe  it  or  not  real 
live  dedicated  individuals  comprise  the  ao- 
ministration")  of  the  Administration  are  deep- 
ly concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  students. 
He  gave  many  examples  ranging  from  reopen- 
ing Sherman  Snack  Bar  to  the  new  meal  con- 
tracts as  indications  that  change  can  be 
brought  about  by  responsible  actions  by  con- 
cerned and  realistic  students 


,^...... ,..._ n 

this  writer  included.     Support  of  the  planned 
protest  only  serves  to  waste  valuable   Student 
Council  funds,  inform  administrators  of  a  pro- 
blem they  are  already  aware  exists,  and  worst 
of  all  to  substitute  this  means  of  protest  (which 
is  virtually  worthless)  for  constructive  action. 
The   vast   majority   of  successful   actions   have 
been  sponsored  by  a  few  serious  students  pre- 
senting their  suggestions  personally  or  in  writ- 
ing  and   from   there    working    with   a    specific 
administrator  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  time  has  come  for  everyone  to  realize 
that  it  is  more  important  for  Brandeis  to  live 
up  to  our  expectations  than  to  its  commitmcnls. 
The  blame  for  Brandeis'  failure  should  not  be 
aimed  at  "the  Administration"  but  at  yoursell 
because  only  you  can  initiate  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  you  as  an  individual  feel  are 
most  important.  Excuses  for  personal  inacUon 
are  just  that.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  re- 
main frustrated  by  unsolved  problems  for 
some  solution  must  exist.  If  you  arc  «P'»^h(  tic 
remain  apathetic  and  don't  support  the  s  udy 
card  protest  for  that  is  a  vote  for  unrealistic 
and  unapproachable  ponls. 
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Graduate  Students  Question 
Residence  Counsellor  Selection 


Study  Card  Protest 


Bjr  BOB  GUTTMAN 

lYie  Graduate  Student  Coun. 
cil  met  wftth  Associate  Director 
of  Residence  Beverly  Kaye  last 
ni^t  to  (Hacxias  new  procedures 
for  the  hiring  of  residence 
counsellors.  Council  Secretary 
Joe  Regen»tetn  reported  that 
the  council  and  Miss  Kaye 
"came  to  an  understanding," 
although  no  resolution  was 
passed.  The  council  and  Miss 
Kaye  hope  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter further,  Regenstein  re- 
ported. 

Last  .<5emeMer  the  council 
had  proposed  that  "only  Bran- 
deis  graduate  students  be  ap- 
pointed aft  residence  counsel- 
lors .  .  .  unless  there  are  too 
few  qualified  applicants  .  .  /* 

T^e  council  reasoned  %hat 
Brandeis  graduate  students  "are 
a  part  of  the  [Brandeis]  com- 
munity** and  should  be  encour- 
aged to  Live  on  campus.  The 
proposal  also  stated  ttiat  "We 
do  not  feel  that  university 
money  sh<Mild  rupport  non- 
Brandeis  students  while  there 
are  needy,  qualified  students  on 
this  campus." 

"I  agree  so  much,**  with  this 
proposal,"  aaid  Mii?s  Kaye, 
"that  seveniteen  out  of  twenty 
residence  counselors}  are  Bran- 
deis graduate  students."  Cur- 
rently. Miss  Kaye  appoints 
residence  counsellors.  Howev- 
er, the  graduate  .student  coun- 
cil also  proposed  that  her  nomi- 
nees be  reviewed  by  the  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs 
and  the  I>eand  of  the  HeAler 
and   Graduebe  Schools, 

"I  have  always  given  Bran- 
deis graduate  students  priori- 
ty," Miss  Kay  continued,  "how- 


Tlie  Board  of  Trostees 
will  decide  this  week  on  the 
final  details  for  the  con- 
struction of  graduate  student 
housing  near  the  Charles- 
bank  development. 

The  original  proposal  for 
the  graduate  housing  came 
from  the  Graduate  Student 
Council  after  the  Ford  Hall 
crisis  last  year.  Joe  Regen- 
stein,  a  Graduate  Student 
Council  representative,  said 
that  the  Grad  Council  had 
circulated  a  "major  gripe 
questionnaire"  and  discov- 
ered that  many  grad  stu- 
dents wanted  to  live  on 
campus. 


ever  I  have  always  felt  that  we 
want  the  very  best  people  to 
serve  as  residence  counsellors. 
If  all  else  is  equal,  I  would  of 
course  go  for  the  Brandeis 
student.  But  if  all  else  is  not 
equal,  I  would  go  far  the  very 
best.'* 
RESIDENCE    OFFICE   PLANS 

"Tremendous  vandaJism"  — 
including  two  thousand  dollars 
worth  CH(  broken  li^ht  bulb 
covers  in  North  —  has  forced 
Associate  Director  of  Residence 
David  Bianoo  to  implement  a 
Damage  Control  Program.  Bi- 
anco is  establishing  in  each 
dorm  a  committee  empowered 
to  fine  students  for  the  abuse  of 
University  property.  E^ch  com- 
mittee will  consist  of  a  student 
majority  (to  be  elooted  by  the 
dorm),  the  quad  direotor,  and 
a  custodial  supervisor. 

In  judging  each  case,  the 
convmittees  will  give  "every 
benefit  of  the  doubt"  to  the  stu- 
dent. Bianco  said 


Bianco  disclosed  other  resi- 
dence office  developments.  "To- 
tally dissatisfied"  with  the  cur- 
rent vending  machine  service, 
he  is  considering  five  bids  for 
a  now  ooncession.  Henceforth, 
proceedj[*  from  all  concessions 
(vending  machines,  washing 
mkaeliines,  and  pinball  games), 
instead  of  going  to  the  general 
university  funds  as  in  the  past, 
will  go  directly  to  each  resi- 
dence hall  fund. 

"Offerings  are  so  abysmal," 
said  Bianco,  that  "we  have  to 
pour  countless  monies  into  res- 
idence halls  to  make  them  more 
desirable."  Recently  he  pur- 
chased five  Mack  and  white 
televisions  for  Massell  and  five 
oolor  televisions  for  the  rest  of 
the  university.  I^ist  semester's 
repainting  of  the  North  dorms 
was  a  "tremendous  success  due 
to  tihe  efforts  of  the  students. 
The  students  are  very  happy 
with  Uieir  rooms — the  colors  of 
their  rooms  anyway/*  he  quick- 
ly added. 

Dormitories  still  need  im- 
provements: heating  should  be 
adjustable  in  each  room,  cylin- 
der locks  must  be  chang^  to 
prevent  thefts,  new  showers 
are  needed  in  Ridge  wood,  and 
cleaning  equipment  —  vacuum 
cleaners,  brooms  and  dustpans 
— should  be  readily  available. 

Dospite  the  innumerable  re- 
pairs and  necessary  improve- 
ments, the  room  rates  for  next 
year  have  not  been  raised.  "It 
was  our  recommendation  that 
we  not  increase  the  room 
rates,"  Bianco  said.  'Hather 
than  raise  the  room  rates  we 
Twill]  try  to  do  our  best  to  hold 
back  as  best  as  we  can." 


WOULD  YOU  EVER  DARE 
TRY  TWO  WHOPPERS  ? 


WE'RE  KHOWH  INDIVIOUAU 
WHO  TRIED  TWO  WHOPPERS, 
MANY  SUCCEEDED  WHILE 
OTHERS  FAILED.  THAT'S  BE- 
CAUSE  OUR  WALL-TO-WALL 
BURGERS  ARE  "MAN  SIZE" 
...  A  MEAL  IH  ITSELf  FOR 
ONLY  59c.  IF  YOU'VE  GOT 
THE  STRENGTH  OF  2,  THEN 
TRY  TWO  ...  AT  LEAST  TRY 
ONE. 

BRING  THE  FAMILY 
HAVE  A  BALL 


FREE  FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPERI 


Offer  good  only  with  this  covpow  ot 

BURGER  KING 

Offer  EKpires  Feb.  24,  1970.   Void  Where  ProlNbifed. 


HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 

881  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 


(Continued  from  Front  P«i)fe> 

student  representatives,  Regis- 
trar Charles  Duhig  has  wQrked 
(Hit  an  arrangement  under 
whioti  students  with  academic 
or  credit  problems  oould  turn 
in  their  card  to  him  but 
aLso  register  their  names  with 
Studemt  Union  representatives 
90  that  they  may  be  included 
in  th«  count  of  students  sup- 
porting the  protest. 

The  study  card  protest  has 
generated  favorable  response 
among  students  and  faculty 
members.  Student  Council  en- 
dorsed the  basic  ideas  outlined 
in  the  Student  Union  docu- 
ment. In  a  resolution  passed 
lai^t  week,  Council  said,  "We 
agree  with  the  position  that 
the  entire  community  nuist 
work  for  a  priority  plan  em- 
phasizijig  studemt  and  faculty 
needs,  and  that  the  filing  ol 
study  cards  with  the  Student 
Union  is  a  constructive  means 
for  demonstrating  solidarity  on 
this  position/'  Student  Couneil 
aL<$o  said  it  would  assume  the 
payment  of  fines  in  the  event 
that  the  fines  are  not  waived. 

Supf>ort  for  the  atudent  ac- 
tion also  came  from  several 
faculty  members,  including  as- 
sistant proifessor  oi  poUtics, 
Donald  Hindley.  In  an  inter- 
view Prof.  Hindley  said  that 
the  Student  Union  representa- 
tives were  responsible  students 
who  demanded  only  a  regular, 
structured,  and  informed  par- 
ticipation in  decLsion-nckaking 
at  Brandeis. 

He  also  said  that  the  student 
approach  as  outlined  in  the 
Union  document  was  a  thought- 
ful one  and  that  in  no  way  was 
t*ie  student's  position  a  "threat 
to  the  executive  authority  of 
the  President."  Prof.  Hindley 
added.  "I'm  pleased  to  see  tliis 
sort  of  leader;  hip  emerge. ** 

Administration  Reaction 

While  the  S^tudent  Union 
protest  picked  up  support  last 
week.  Administration  officials 
attempted  to  refute  some  of  the 
charges  enumerated  in  the 
Union  document. 

President  Morris  B.  Abram, 
in  an  "open  letter  to  Michael 
Eig  and  associates,"  said  that 
though  he  appreciated  the  mo- 
tivation behind  the  student 
document,  the  ideas  expressed 
in  it  were  "based  in  misappre- 
hensions," and  that  several  of 
the.se  ideas  were  "unfeasible 
and  inherently  contradictory." 
President  Abram  further  said  if 
the  Adnunistf>aibion  were  to 
adopt  the  course  of  action  sug- 
gested by  the  studenits,  the  uni- 
versity would  come  to  "certain 
financial  ruin." 

The  President's  statement 
dealt  with  several  of  the  points 
mentioned  in  the  Siudent 
Union  document.  For  instance, 
the  students  had  asked  that 
plans  for  the  proposed  lew 
school  be  shelved  until  the  uni- 
versity's financial  condition 
improves. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Abram  said 
that  the  creation  o€  the  law 
school  would  in  no  way  jeopar- 
dize the  university's  already 
precarious  finances  because  the 
law  school  project  woikld  be 
self-supporting.  He  aliw  ex- 
plained that  since  the  funds  for 
the  law  school  were  specially 
earmarked,  they  could  not  be 
diverted  for  any  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Abram  al.so  touched  upon 
other  issues  such  as  the  Haber 
Conunission  ("The  exact  form 
of  student  participation  ...  is 
still  under  consideration."), 
class  size,  budget  freeze,  and 
scholarship  expansion.  The 
President  said  that  if  the  stu- 
dent proposals  were  accepted, 
the  estimates  in  terms  of  finan- 
cial outlays  of  the  proposals 
alone  would  come  to  $2,2.15,000 
— a  sum,  that  would  "bring  the 


«nlveraliy     to     financial     di«- 

aator." 

Mr.  Abram*s  "Open  letter^ 
came  under  sharp  attack  from 
several  quarters,  inoluding  the 
organizers  o£  the  protest  and 
Karl  Springer  *71.  In  a  letter 
released  yesterday  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Situdeni  Union, 
the  organizers  said  that  Presi« 
detU  Abram's  statement  had 
missed  the  point  of  the  original 
student  ckjcument.  the  point 
being  that  "neither  students 
nor  faculty  are  being  involved 
in  the  long  or  short  range  plan- 
ning of  University  priorities." 

The  letter  further  said  that 
the  Administration  had  obfus- 
cated the  issues  by  dealing  with 
the  details  of  particular  prob- 
lems rather  than  with  the 
details  of  particular  problems 
rather  than  with  the  problems 
of  the  university  as  questions 
otf  the  legitimacy  of  the  deci- 
sion-making pix>ces6.  The  letter 
said:  "We  believe  that  students 
and  faculty  should  be  meaning- 
fully and  continually  involved 
in  decision-making  at  Bran- 
deis." The  response  to  Presi- 
dent Abnam  also  enH>hasized 
that  in  order  for  the  students 
and  faculty  to  be  effective  par- 
ticipants in  the  decision- 
making process,  they  must  have 
access  bo  all  the  information  on 
which  decisions  are  based. 

In  addition,  the  leUer  listed 
fourteen  points  that  it  alleged 
Mr.  Abram  failed  to  consider, 
including  the  question  of  who 
should  determine  University 
priorities.  The  letter  called  for 
the  release  of  a  copy  of  the 
University  budget  and  the  re- 
port of  Creaap,  McCormack, 
and  Paget,  management  con. 
sultants  who  recently  complet- 
ed an  extensive  study  of  Uni- 
versity operations. 

Springer  Letter 

Another  attack  came  from 
Karl  Springer,  also  in  the  form 
of  an  open  letter.  Springer's 
basic  contention  is  that  the 
policies  currently  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Adnvinistration 
have  resulted  in  the  current 
crises  of  Brandeis.  He  believes 
that  the  list  of  issues  submitted 
in  the  student  document  are  of 
vital  relevance  and  should  be 
considered  seriously  by  the 
Administration.  He  says,  "I 
sincerely  feel  that  this  is  our 
last  chance  to  reverse  the  de- 
cline of  Brandeis.'* 

Springer  also  contends  that 
a  nvajority  of  students  would 
support  the  Student  Union  pro- 
posals.  He  explained  to  The 
Justice  that  if  President  Abram 
did  not  heed  the  student  de- 
mands and  mend  his  "present- 
ly arrogant"  ways,  this  univer- 
sity  would  be  "dead  in  five 
years." 

The  study  card  protest  waj 
undertaken  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Administration  student 
solidarity  on  pressing  issues, 
namely  that  students  should  be 
more  involved  in  decision- 
making and  that  they  should 
also  be  provided  ready  and 
total  access  to  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

Student  organizers  have  said 
that  if  lets  than  half  of  the 
undergraduate  students  fail  to 
turn  in  their  cards  with  them, 
they  would  turn  in  what  cards 
they  collect  without  delay  to 
the  Registrar.  In  the  event  that 
the  protest  is  successful,  that 
is,  if  more  than  a  thousand 
students  turn  in  their  study 
cards.  Student  Union  will  then 
expect  the  Administration  to 
respond  publicly.  Michael  Eig, 
oi  the  Student  Court  and  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  study 
card  protest,  expects  student 
response  to  be  between  1000 
and  1500  y 

No  Secrets 

The  view  of  student  leadert 
such  as  John  Weingart,  Art  Le- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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University  Reorganization 

(Continued  from  Front  Page)     programs  and  will  study  them 

-  The     Dean     of     Students  to  determine  their  "feasibility 
/Richard  Onorato)  will  be  un-   and  desirability." 
i!^    the   administrative    super-   ^I>avid     Squire,     now     Vice 
ffvion  of  the  Dean  o^  the  Col-  President  for  Student  Ailairs, 
viMon  «A  refused  to  comment  on  the  sub- 

•  David  F.  Squire,  current-  »*ance  of  the  reform,  but  de- 
iv  Vice  President  for  Student  iined  their  purpose  as: 
Affairs  will  be  named  Vice  ^^  d.)  to  make  the  "lines  of  au- 
P^^  s  dent  for  University  Serv-  thority  and  responsibility  of 
Jl's  with  control  over  dining  the  administration  be  clear." 
hull's  residence  and  buildings  (2)  to  assign  programs  and 
?f^  Grounds— the  non-acade-  services  to  administrators  in  a 
tir  services  of  the  University,   more   "rational"   and  coherent 

1  Clarence  Q.  Berger  wUl  way. 
move  from  Executive  Vice  ^  (3)  to  "free  the  President 
President  to  Senior  Vice  Pres-  Jjom  day  to  day  problems  so 
irjf  nt  and  reportedly  will  de-  that  he  can  spend  more  time 
vote  more  time  to  the  Univer-  on  long  range  planning,  policy 
gUy^s   financial    problems.  a«d  fund  raismg. 

Reaction 

One  of  the  administrators 
Involved  in  the  reorganization, 
Dean  Diamandopoukw,  praised 
the  changes  in  an  interview  on 
Friday:  "I  apptand  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  to  put  «ndcr 
unified  direction  tbe  academic 
structure  of  the  University  and 
I  am  confident  tbis  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  facul- 
ty  and  stodents   to    maximise 

our  resources."  ^^  ^  ,^  . 

Diamandopoulos  added  thai, 
if  the  new  arrangement  is  ap- 
proved, he  will  be  given  con- 
trol over  the  consideration  of 
new  schools  and  new  academic 


Abram  For  Senate? 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
leading  spokesman  on  issues  such  as  Vietnam 
and  the  ABM.  State  Democratic  leaders,  there- 
fore, would  like  a  widely-known  political  fig- 
ure to  challenge  Sen.  Goodell.  Mr.  Abram  does 
not  fit  the  bill.  In  fact,  John  Burns,  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  Democratic  Party,  disclosed 
to  some  newsmen  that  he  pots  Mr.  Abram 
somewliere  near  the  bottom  of  bis  list  of  ac- 
ceptable candidates. 

Further,  there  seems  to  be  no  groundswell 
for  an  Abram  candidacy.  Mr.  Abram  has  not 
encouraged  any  "Abram  for  Senator"  action. 
He  has  also  not  categorically  ruled  out  the 
Senate  race.  However,  in  an  interview  with  a 
reporter  sometime  back,  Mr.  Abram  said  that 
at  the  present  time  he  was  more  interested  in 
running  Brandeis  than  in  running  for  the  Sen- 
ate. 


In  tbe  event  that  he  does  choose  to  launch 
a  candidacy,  Mr.  AJDram  is  certain  to  meet 
with  formidable  opposition.  Paul  O'Dwyer, 
who  was  Democratic  candidate  in  1968,  has 
already  declared  his  intentions  for  the  senator- 
ial race.  Others  likely  to  announce  their  candi- 
dacy include  Theodore  C.  Sorenson,  a  former 
presidential  aide,  and  Rep.  Benjamin  J.  Rosen- 
thal. There  is  talk  of  Richard  Ottinger  enter- 
ing the  race,  as  also  Steven  Smith,  a  Kennedy 
in-law,  and  the  distinguished  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg. 

Most  New  York  political  analysts  rate  Mr. 
Abram's  chances  of  securing  the  Democratic 
nomination  as  rather  slim  at  the  moment.  How- 
ever, as  one  journalist  said,  Mr.  Abram  has 
impressive  academic  and  legal  credentials,  and 
there  are  still  a  few  months  to  go  before  the 
prinMiries. 
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Study 


(Continued  from  Page  f 

vine,  and  Mike  Eig  is  that  stu- 
di-nls  are  not  provided  with  ac- 
cess to  information  that  is  uti- 
lized in  making  decisions  that 
afleet  campus  life.  This  point 
was  denied  by  David  Square, 
Vice  President  for  Student 
Affairs,  in  an  interview  last 
wet^k  "There  are  no  secrets 
here,"  said  Mr.  Squire.  He  aleo 
said  that  the  charges  made  in 
the  Student  Union  document 
were  "unstrue."  He  further  said, 
*'The  document  makes  broad 
general  statements  that  cannot 
be  substantiated.  The  students 
do  not  consider  the  financial 
consequences  of  their  propos- 
als." He  reiterated  President 
Abram's  view  tha<t  if  the  stu- 
dent proposals  were  adoi>t€d, 
certain  financial  disaster  would 
result. 

Several  studcots,  of  course, 
have  chosen  not  to  subscribe  to 
the  Student  Union  viewpoint. 
However,  many  oi  those  stu- 
dents plan  not  to  hand  in  their 
study  cards  to  Student  Union 
representatives  because  of  a 
feeling  that  the  Administration 
would  retaliate  in  some  man- 
ner. 

A  Wien  student,  who  de- 
clined to  be  identified,  said,  "I 
fear  my  scholajship  will  be 
taken  away  if  I  support  the 
student  demands."  Another  stu- 
dent said  that  he  simply  wished 
not  to  be  bothered.  In  this  con- 
text, Student  Coimcil  President 
John  Weingart  said  that  he 
hoped  the  study  card  protest 
movement  would  show  previ- 
ously apathetic  students  that  if 
student  demands  are  effectively 
marshalled,  the  results  would 
be  productive.  Participation, 
said  Weingart,  is  the  only  way 
to  bring  about  change. 
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the  way  people  talk 
II  pay  you  to  change  i 
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We're  in  the  communications  business. 

And  during  the  next  30  years  we're  going  to  upgrade  all  the  equip- 
ment we  now  have  in  order  to  provide  even  better  service  to  our  6  million 

existing  customers.  .     .   ^       .  uu 

As  if  that  weren't  enough  we're  also  going  to  have  to  come  up  with 
enough  new  equipment  to  provide  telephone  service  to  about  26  million 
more  people.  As  well  as  equipment  for  a  much  more  extensive  data  com- 
munications program.  ^     .    .     J.J    A-^i 

We  need  enough  people  (electrical,  civil,  mechanical  and  industrial 
engineers  designers,  accountants  and  economists)  to  plan,  design,  build 
and  operate  a  company  that  will  be  four  times  bigger  than  we  are  today. 
We  also  need  engineers,  researchers  and  scientists  to  develop  electronic 
switching  equipment,  laser  and  other  communications  systems  we  II  be 
using  10, 25  and  50  years  from  now. 

But  this  is  only  one  part  of  our  communications  business. 

Our  Sylvania  people,  for  example,  are  involved  in  other  types  of 
communications.  Like  color  television  sets,  satellite  tracking  stations 
and  educational  television  systems. 

Automatic  Electric,  Lenkurt,  Ultronic  Systems  and  some  of  our  other 
comoanies.  subsidiaries  and  divisions  are  working  on  advanced  types  of 
IntecVated  circuitry,  electro-opticals  and  communications  systems  be- 
Ueen  people  and  computers  and  between  computers  and  computers. 

Soif  you  think  you  have  something  to  say  about  the  way  people  talk 
to  each  other . . .  we're  ready  to  listen. 

General  Tfelephone  &  Ele^^ 
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Boston  State  Pins  Matmen  26-12;  Judges  Toppled  by  Acadia  66-59 
"         "  ■     ■  108-80 


Lowell  Tech  Visits  Tonight 


By  LEE  BROOKS 

The  Brandeis  Wrestling  team  dropped  a  26-12  decision  to 


Beaten  by  Assumption, 


Boston  State  la^st  Saturday  in  Shapiro  Gym,  thus  making  their 
record  two  wins  and  four  losses. 

The  Judges  were  ahead  in  the  early  stages  on  the  strengWi 
classes  respectively.  Ben  Geizhals,  126,  and  Ed  Tobinick,  134, 
battled  to  a  pair  of  Back-to-back  drawt,  a  very  unusual  occur- 
rence. Coupled  with  Bru^e  Ferg's  loss  at  142,  the  Judge^s  found 
them.>^lves  on  the  long  end  of  a  12-7  score. 

Then  the  roof  fell  in  on  the  Judges,  however,  as  they  were  percentage  Assumption  topped 
often  outweighed  in  the  heavier  classes,  and  Boston  State  took  the  100  point  barrier  for  the 
th  next  five  matches,  accounting  for  the  26-12  final  score.  ^^y,  ^^^^  ^^^  year. 

Coach  Barney  Maier  saw  some  encouraging  sights  derpite        gerge  DeBari  paced  Assump- 
ihe  10S.S,  as  this  was  the  first  time  all  season  the  Judges  have 
fielded  a  full  team,  lie  thought  that,  on  the   whole,  the  team 


By  WARREN  SOIFFER 

Assumption  College  handed 
Brandeis  its  worst  loess  of  the 
•eason,  a  108-80  rout,  in 
Worcester  la.st  night.  Using  a 
fa.st  break  effectively,  and  at- 
taining  an    excellent    shooting 


Our  Better  Half 
Gains  2nd  Win 

Friday  evening  at  Brandeis 
without  a  date  can  be  an  espe- 
cially dull  experience.  If  you 
are  male,  one  way  to  relieve 
fru.stratJon  (admittedly  n<>t  the 
best)  is  to  play  basketball  at 
the  gym  These  Brandei.i  stu- 
detiLs  who  took  up  the  idea  thiiJ 
pa;>t  Friday  were  at  first  dis- 
ni-ayed,  and  then  intertA-fted  to 
find  that  the  women's  basket- 
ball team  was  playing.  Three 
asjK-'cts  of  their  di.soovery  must 
liave  struck  these  hapless 
males:  1)  the  strange  ex;istence 
of  a  women's  basketball  team 
at  Brandeis.  2)  a  game  sched- 
uled on  the  Sabba-th,  and, 
3)  the  fact  that  the  memlKns 
of  the  team  are  not  ugly — they 
niight  be  conisidered  average 
by  Brandeis  standards.  Partial- 
ly becvau.se  of  ttiis  last  ob.serva- 
ti<m,  many  of  those  students 
dLsplaced  from  their  turf  re- 
nviined  to  watch  the  g-ame. 

Whai  they  saw  at  first  was  a 
spiritless,  kick-luster  group  of 
fenwales  vainly  attempting  to 
overcome  the  "ladie^i"  of  the 
King's  College  of  New  York. 
Vaguely  reminiijcent  of  a  pre- 
vious game  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Brandeis  women  seem-ed  to 
have  lost  all  desire  to  be  vic- 
torious. The  game  closed  at  the 
half  with  the  opposition  piling 
up  a  9  point  lead.  This  did  not 
last  long,  however,  as  the 
Brandeis  eontingent  found  the 
prtxspect  of  defeat  unpalatable. 
The  tevam,  led  by  co-captains 
Mary  Floras  and  Joyce  Kama- 
nitz,  began  to  play  the  way 
their  10-1  record  of  last  year 
indicated  was  poissiible,  thus 
ending  the  third  quarter  with 
a  2  tK)int  lead.  From  then  on  it 
was  Brandeis  all  the  way.  The 
final  score  was  Brandeis  45, 
Kings  34. 

VarSiity  starters  Cindy  Mer- 
Cier,  Lynn  Li,  and  Beth  Resko 
combined  with  Mary  and  Joyce 
to  outscore,  outrebound,  and 
outhustle  Kings  College.  Lynn 
Li  was  high  scorer  with  12, 
followed  closely  by  Joyce  Ka- 


looked  a  lot  better  than  in  their 
last  meet,  against  Bowdoin. 

Tonight  the  Judges  face  Low- 
ell Tech,  a  very  strong  team 
(who  incidentally  have  defeat- 
ed Boston  State  by  a  handy 
margin)  in  a  7:00  p.m.  match 
in  Shapiro  Gym, 

This  Week's  Sports 

VARSITY   BASKETBALL 

Bo.ston    University 
Wed.,  2/11         Home  8  P.M. 

Brooklyn  College 
Sat.,    2/14  Away  8  P.M. 

FRESHMAN  BASKETBALL 

Boston    University 
Wed.,  2/11         Home  6  P.M. 
INDOOR  TRACK 

Amherst  Relays 
Sat ,  2/14  Away  7  P.M. 

FENCING 

Southeast  Ma.ss.  Tech. 
Sat,  2/14  Away  1  P.M. 

SWIMMING 

Lowell  Tech. 
Fri.,  2/13     Home  3:30  P.M. 

WRESTIJNG 

Bostoin  University 
Sat,  2/14  Away  2  P.M. 


tion  with  30  points,  mostly 
from  the  outside.  Assumption 
broke  away  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  half  and  took  a  54-39 
1  a^.  to  the  lockerroo-m 
have  a  good  chance  of  making 
the  NCAA  College  Division 
Playoffs  in  New  England.  Bob 
Nayer  hit  17  for  Brandeis  be- 
fore fouling  out.  Tom  Auguit 
and  Donnie  Fishman  scored  13 
each. 

Acadia  College  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia upset  the  Judges'  plans  to 
surpass  the  .500  barrier  Friday 
afternoon  at  Shapiro  Gym. 
Gaining  a  66-59  victory,  the 
Canadian  visiitors  slowed  down 
the  pace  of  the  game,  minimiz- 
ing tlie  potent  Brandeis  fast 
break. 

Acadia  attacked  the  Brandeis 
zone  from  the  outside.  Brilliant 
first  half  shooting  by  Steve 
Pound  (8-12,  9-11  overall  for 
25  points)  gave  the  visitors  an 
advantage  that  they  never  re- 
linquished despite  several 
Judges  rallies  in  the  closing 
moments  that  cut  the  lead  to 
three  points.  However,  Pound 
did  not  make  a  field  goal  in  the 
second  half  due  to  some  superb 


defense  by  Mark  Matthews  and 
Marc  Eisens-tock.  Acadia  tried 
a  zone  press  and  achieved  some 
success  in  getting  Brandeis  to 
force  its  shots. 

The   decisive    aspect   of   the 
game  occurred  on  the  foul  line. 

Trailing  in  the  latter  stages, 
the  Judges  were  forced  into 
fouling  in  attempts  to  steal  the 
ball.  Pound  and  Rick  Eaton 
(8-10  from  the  line)  refused  to 
miss  essential  one-and-one*s  in 
the  last  five  minutes.  As  a  re- 
sult, Brandeis  could  never  take 
the  lead,  since  every  bucket 
they  made  was  answered  by 
They  Acadia's  sinking  of  a  one-and- 
one.  The   visitors   also   refused 


score.  Leon  Calitri,  a  standout 
on  last  year's  freshman  team, 
should  provide  additional 
strength  at  forward  for  the 
varsity  for  the  remaindeir  of 
the  season. 

THE  JOYS  OF  JANUARY 

The  Judges  scored  three  con- 
secutive home  victories  in  the 
week  before  final  exams.  Play- 
ing their  best  basketball  of  the 
sea.son,  they  routed  Suffolk 
97-77,  Bowdoin,  94-82,  and  in  a 
grudge  match,  Norwich  107-81. 
In  each  game,  they  achieved  a 
wide  margin  by  half-time  and 
coasted  for  the  second  half.  The 
fast    break    worked    well,    and 


to  make  m»any  turnovers  during    the  zone  defense  stifled  the  op- 


thi-s  stretch  despite  an  ardent 
Brandeis  press,  and  a  jeering 
crowd,  angry  at  the  referees 
for  some  disputed  calls. 

The  Judges'  shooters  suffered 
from  a  combination  of  rustiness 
and  incredible  bad  luck  that 
seemed  to  dictate  that  several 
shots  would  spin  off  the  rim 
rather  than 
they  took  22  more 
the  opposition,  they  could  only 
make  two  more  field  goals.  The 
shooting  percentage  was  an 
atrocious     35%     and     the     59 

points  represented   the   poorest    ^f|^"*\*"S     from     Bob 
output  of  the  season  up  to  now.    n"«">     weak    ankle 

Tom  August  paced  the  Judg- 
es with  his  usual  shot  from  the 
corner  for  19  points.  Mark 
Matthews,  Bob  Nayer  and  Marc 
Ei.senstock  also  hit  double  fig- 
ures but  the  remainder  of  the 
team  could  .score  only  five 
points.  Kevin  Anderson  re- 
turned   to   action    but    did  not 


GAMES 

FIELD  GOALS 
Made  —  AH  —  "/. 

FREE  THROWS 
Made  —  AH  —  "/,. 

REB. 

ASSISTS 

SCORING 
AVERAGE 

Tom  Augu.st 

15 

100-216-46 

71-86-83 

60 

41 

18.0 

Bob  Nayer 

14 

81-153-53 

57-75-76 

200 

24 

15.7 

Mike  Shea 

15 

72-135-53 

59-76-78 

168 

13 

13.5 

Mark  Mathews 

14 

55-143-38 

26-38-68 

55 
32 

44 

95 

Don  Fishman 

14 

42-109-39 

26-29-90 

35 

7.9 

Marc  Eisensiock 

15 

37-74-50 

31-37-84 

35 

27 

7.0 

John  Reid 

14 

18-42-43 

13-33-39 

63 

6 

3.5 

Charlie  Singer 

13 

10-24-42 

12-16-75 

13 

15 

2.5 

Bruce  Singal 

8 

6-22-27 

5-10-50 

39 

10 

20 

Stuart  Wei.sberg 

9 

5-24-21 

7-10-70 

8 

2 

1.9 

Kevin  Anderson 

2 

1-8-12 

1-2-50 

0 

6 

1.5 

Ken  Still 

14 

29-81-36 

29-42-64 

45 

82 

6.2 

TEAM  TOTALS 

456-1031-44.2 
475-1156-41.0 

337-454-74.2 

718 

305 

833 

OPPONENTS 

230-338-68 

■— .— 

78.7 

OVERLAND   EXPEDITION 
TO   INDIA 

vio  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Khat- 
mondu.  Leaves  London  late  June. 
$545.  Encounter  Overland,  23  Manor 
House  Drive,   London   NW6. 


manitz  with  10.  Beth  had  9, 
with  Mary  and  Cindy  sharing 
6  apiece.  A  promising  fre>sh- 
man,  Alyce  Davis,  added  2 
points  to  complete  the  victory. 
Aided  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crowd  and  the  coaching  of  Miss 
Roberta  Ziman  and  Mrs.  Bren- 
da  Weichma  nn  the  team 
brought  its  record  to  2-0  with 
this  win  over  Kings  and  a  Jan. 
8  triumph  over  Gordon  college. 
The  team  plays  at  home  on 
Feb.  24  at  4:00  p  m.  against 
Dean  Junior  College.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 


Vidich, 
Judges 


Winsberg 
to  6th 


in 


college  students 

A  TRIP  THAT'S  OUTTASIGHT 
...BUT  WITHIN  YOUR  REACH 

go  to  ISRAEL/EUROPE  this  summer 

Living  on  a  kibbutz  in  the  only  country  in 

the  world  where  commune  living  really  works. 

A  chance  to  rap  with  Israelis  who  really  know 

where  It's  at . . .  and  what  it's  all  about. 

5  programs  open  to  college  students  18-25 

i    14  days  on  a  kibbutz,  3  weeKs  tour  and  rest  in  Israel,  14  days  In 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  France,  53  days  —  $1025 


One  month  on  a  kibbutz,  one  week  free,  14  days  Copenhagen, 
Amsterdam,  London-53  days  —  $855 

One  month  on  a  kibbutz,  2  week  tour  Israel  and  one  week  free- 
53  days  ....  $765 

Summer  kibbutz  ulpan-7  weeks  Vz  day  work,  Vi  day  Hebrew  les- 
sons, one  week  tour,  one  week  free  —  $660 

Temporary  worker  on  a  kibbutz-minimum  commitment-one  month. 

Cost:  transportation  only $535 

Write,  Visit  or  Call: 

HISTADRUT  FOUNDATION  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 

33  East  67tli  St.  New  Yorit,  N.Y.  10021  Tel:  (212)  628-1550 


By  TED  KURLAND 

This  past  weekend,  Brandeis  participated  in  the  Greater 
Boston  Colleges  Track  Meet.  Despite  the  minute  size  of  our 
team  our  athletes  exploded  in  the  Harvard  Bubble  with  six  of 
our  nine  men  reaching  the  finals  of  their  events,  and  three  going 
on  to  place. 

Paul  Winsberg,  the  incredible,  flying  freshman  from  Chi- 
cago, vaulted  to  a  5th  place  in  the  freshman  pole  vault;  perform- 
ing with  the  excellence  which  certainly  marks  him  as  a  future 
varsity  champion.  Gary  Lyons,  despite  a  nerve  racking  fiasco 
with  a  lost  spike  just  prior  to  his  event,  ran  to  a  Sth  place  in 
the  freshman  2  mile.  Gary  has  scored  in  practically  every  meet 
he's  entered  and  demonstrated  once  again  at  the  GBCs,  why  he 
de.serves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  freshman  di^ance 
runners  in  the  whole  New  England  area.  Two  othe-r  freshman 
entries  from  BrandtMs  also  raced  to  the  finals  of  their  evenU; 
Bob  Sparrow  in  the  600  and  Tom  Minton  in  the  mile.  Both  boys 
put  out  strong  efTorts. 

In  the  varsity  events,  Brandeis  .scored  with  its  multi-record 
holder,  senior  Charles  Vidich.  Participating  in  only  one  of  his 
several  specialities,  Vidich  vaulted  to  a  3rd  place  in  the  varsity 
pole  vault  and  enabled  our  team  to  edge  out  Tufts  for  6th  place 
in  the  meet.  Other  varsity  entries  for  Brandeis  included;  Bob 
Arcangeli  in  the  440,  Rich  Holstein  in  the  440  and  Da.'sh,  and 
Paul  Fegelson  in  the  shotput. 

This  weekend,  Brandeis*  track  team  goes  to  the  Amherst 
Relays.  On  Saturday,  Feb.  28th,  our  team  will  conclude  its 
regular  indoor  season  at  Northeastern  when  it  competes  in  the 
New  Englands  Track  Meet. 


position's     offense      until      the 
Judges  could  break  away. 

Suffolk  was  the  first  victim 
of  the  three  game  winning 
streak  that  evened  the  team's 
record  at  7-7  before  the  loss  to 
Acadia  Friday.  With  Tom  Aug- 
ust hitting  the  first  eight  points, 
the  Judges  siprinted  out  to  an 
drop  "  AUhough  ^^^^^  ^^^^'  which  advanced  to 
shots  than  22  {)oints  by  the  end  of  the 
half.  Augu.st  and  a  much- 
improved  Marc  Eisenstock  led 
the  scoring  with  18  points  each. 
Mike   Shea   took   up   the   slack 

Nayer's 
with  17 
points  and  17  rebounds.  Donnie 
Fishman  added  15  points.  Ken- 
ny Still,  whose  contribution  to 
the  team  cannot  be  measured  in 
a  box  score,  had  7  assists  in 
addition  to  his  eight  points.  Al- 
len Dalton,  Suffolk's  star  guard, 
tallied  25  points  against  Bran- 
deis, but  shot  a  horrid  8-26 
from  the  floor. 

With  Kenny  Still  retting  a 
Brandeis  assist  record  of  14, 
the  Judges  downed  Bowdoin 
94-82  Friday.  January  16. 
Again,  Tom  Augu^sit  provided 
the  initial  spark  with  12  points 
as  the  Judges  moved  out  to  a 
44-27  lead  at  the  half.  Mike 
Shea  played  another  excellent 
game  in  the  corner  producing 
16  rebounds  and  14  points. 
Fishman,  Matthews,  and  Nayer 
also  tallied  in  double  figures  as 
the  team  shot  an  ou»tstanding 
34-72  from  the  field. 

Norwich  had  defeated  Bran- 
deis in  the  Loyola  Tournament 
in  Montreal  during  Christmas 
vacation  by  one  point  73-72. 
The  Judges  were  more  psyched- 
up  for  this  game  than  they  had 
been  for  any  game  since  the 
106-83  humiliation  of  Bates  in 
the  first  week  of  the  season. 
Marc  Eisenstock  fearlessly 
drove  around  the  Cadets  for  20 
points,  his  finest  performance 
this  season.  AugO.st  and  Nayer 
each  scored  19  although 
neither  played  very  much  in 
the  second  half.  Donnie  Fish- 
man added  8  assists  to  12  points 
for  an  excellent  night.  Mark 
Matthews  tallied  14  with  a  fine 
7-11  from  the  floor.  Ray 
Schwarz  paced  Norwich  w^ith 
30  points,  mostly  in  the  second 
half,  but  the  remainder  of  his 
team  could  score  only  15  field 
goals  in  64  attempts. 


Vault 
GBCs 


BILL'S  TRADING   POST 

235   NEWTON   STREET,   WALTHAM 

Just  a  little  bit  different 

TV,  brico-brocs,  used  furniture,  ontiques, 

desks,  lamps,  chairs,  bookcases 

New  Hourt:  Wcekdoys  4  p.m.  to  9  p.m.;  Soturdoy  II  o-m.  to  4  p  m. 

pr  by  Appointment 


Headquarters 

•  BELL  BOTTOMS 

•  BOOTS 

•  PARKAS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  SURPLUS  FIELD 
JACKETS  $5.98 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433  Mass.  Ave. 
Centrol  Squore,  Cambridge 


MORRIS  BERTUOLD  ABRAM 


I 

President  Plans  Resignation 
To  Enter  U.S.  Senate  Race 

By  RICHARD  GALANT  and  PRANAY  GUPTE 

University  President  Morris  B.  Abram  will  announce  shortly  his  decision  whether 
to  leave  Brandeis  and  seek  the  Democratic  nomination  for  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York. 
Several  sources  reported  yesterday  that  Abram  has  already  decided  to  run. 

In  a  statement  released  to  the  press  Monday,  Abram  said,  "There  has  been  consid- 
erable and  growing  pressure  upon  me  since  Justice  (Arthur)  Goldberg's  unequivocal 
withdrawal  to  undertake  the  race  for  the  U.  S.  Senate."  Mr.  Abram  accepted  the  offer  to 
become  the  second  president  of  Brandeis  in  February,  1968,  after  choosing  not  to  run 
in  an  earlier  Senate  race  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Abram  commented  in  an  exclusive  interview  with  THE  JUSTICE,  "I  have  not 
yet  made  up  my  mind;  however,  I  feel  I  have  a  very  real  chance  of  winning."  He  also 
stated  that  a  decision  to  undertake  the  Senatorial  race  would  require  his  resignation  from 
the  Brandeis  presidency.  He  added,  "I'm  very  happy  at  Brandeis  and  it  will  be  a  difficult 
decision." 

If  Mr.  Abram  does  resign,  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  name  an  acting  president 
and  eventually  a  permanent  successor. 

In    a    related    development,   • 

Chancellor    Abram    U    Sachar   New  York  expect  Mr.  Abram  to 
revealed    in    a    telephone    con-   announce  his  candidacy  within 


m  a  teiepnone  con 
versation  that  no  formal  discus-  the  next  few  days.  A  group  of 
sions  concerning  President  New  York  Democrats  reported- 
Abram's  possible  successor  had  JX  have  already  raised  $200,000 
yet  taken  place.  He  also  said  *"  campaign  contributions  for 
that  he  would  assist  the  Board  *"*  Abram  candidacy.  Further 
of  Trustees  in  "any  way  I  can"  contributions  are  likely  to  pour 
in  selecting  a  successor.  Asked,    ^   over    the    next    few    weeks. 
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in  the  face  of  reports,  whether 
he  would  accept  the  post  of 
acting  president,  Sachar  re- 
plied, "I'm  in  no  position  right 
now  to  comment."  Dr.  Sachar 
said  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Abram 
would  reach  his  decision  al>out 
the  Senate  race  soon.  He  added, 
"In  the  event  that  President 
Abram  decides  on  the  Senate 
race,  we  all  will  be  sorry  to  see 
him  go." 

Announcement 

Several    political    .sources    in 


Students  Collect  1789  Cards 


This,  according  to  observers, 
gives  Mr.  Abram  a  head  start 
over  many  of  the  other  con- 
tenders for  the  Democratic 
nomination. 

If  Abram  decides  to  run, 
he  will  face  a  stiff  primary  fight 
in  a  field  that  includes  Paul 
O'Dwyer,  who  was  the  I>emo- 
cratic  senatorial  candidate  in 
1968.  Theodore  C.  Sorenson,  a 
former  Presidential  aide,  Rep. 
Benjamin  J.  Rosenthal,  and 
Rep.  Richard  Ottinger.  There  is 
also  talk  of  Rep.  Richard  Mc- 
Carthy, and  Stef)4ien  Smith, 
entering  the   race. 

Pressure 


Ever  since   Arthur  Goldl>crg 
made  known  his  decision  in  De- 

At  9:50  yesterday  morning:,  ten  sbudenU  carried  four  boxes  containing  a  total  of  1789  final  study  cards  SlT'^Lire^'re  ^Ls^'^b^e^n"  g^'r^^^^^^ 
througrh  the  corridors  of  the  Administration  building.  They  presented  the  cards,  collected  by  a  student  group  pro-  Pressure  on  Mr.  Abram  to  con- 
testing the  lack  of  student  and  faculty  involvement  in  University  policymaking,  to  Dean  of  Students  Richard  Onorato.  L^toHal''"  nomi^t'i*i^''^^Bestd2i 

The  Dean  commended  the  students  on  the  non-disruptive  nature  of  the  protest,  which  was  based  on  a  length v  ^"^'^''^  ^^^^^  wealthy  segments 

document  outlining  major  cam- — °^  ^^"^  ^^^  York  Jewish  com- 

pus  issues  and  problems.  He  in-    testers  plan  to  sponsor  a  meet-    he     had     discussed     the     con 


dicated  that  further  reactions 
from  the  Administration  would 
be  forthcoming 

At  a  meeting  on  Monday, 
President  Morris  Abram  re- 
vealed several  Administration 
deei.sions  relevant  to  i.ssues 
raised  by  the  students.  These 
included  deferment  of  plans 
for  a  law  school,  creation  of  an 
ad  hoc  committee  to  propose  a 
new  University  policymaking 
body,  addition  of  students  to 
the  Ilaber  Commission,  and  the 
acceptance  of  students  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

Tonight,  the  signers  of  the 
protest  document  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Afro-American 
Organization  will  meet  again 
with  top  administrators  to  fur- 
ther discuss  the  nature  of  the 
University's  response.  The  pro- 


meet- 
some- 


testers  plan  to  sponsor  a 
ing  of  the  student  body 
time  next  week. 

Sixty-one  of  the  1789  stu- 
dents backing  the  protest 
turned  in  their  cards  to  the 
Afro  office.  Afro  stated  today 
that  it  would  send  a  letter  to 
the  administration  concerning 
the  special  issues  involved  in 
their  protest.  The  rest  regis- 
tered with  students  sitting  in 
Gryzmish  lobby  last  week. 

Students  attending  tonight's 
discussion  held  dorm  meetings 
last  night  to  a.ssess  student 
opinion  on  the  proper  means  of 
increasing  student  and  faculty 
influence  in  the  University. 
This  will  guide  their  reaction  to 
the  developments  announced 
by  the  President  on  Monday. 

At  the  Monday  meeting, 
Abram  said,  "You've  helped 
me."    He    aLso    disclosed    tliat 


Four  History  Faculty 


To  Leave 

Cantor,  Levy 
To  Resign 


1 

University 

Academic 
Budget 


tents  of  the  document  with 
memibers  oi  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  Palm  Beach  this 
past  weekend.  "You've  been 
very  effective  and  very  re- 
sponwsible,"  Abram  added. 

'•Very  Great  Powers" 

Mr.  Abram  also  said  that  he 
does  not  want  to  create  an- 
other ineffective  University 
Council  and  that  the  new 
.structures  were  being  consid- 
ered to  determine  the 
priorities  and  related  factors 
in  reaching  decisions  pertain- 
ing to  university  life.  This 
body,  he  said,  would  have 
"very  great  powers."  For  ex- 
ample, Abram  stated  that  the 
new  body  could  deal  with 
problems  of  University  growth 
and  cutbacks,  and  the  question 
of  whether  Brandeis  should 
develop  a  law  school  or  con- 
struct a  field  hou.se  or  infirmary 
addition. 

Abram  further  said  that 
student  participation  on  the 
Ilaber  Commission  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Administration 
and  that  there  will  be  two  vot- 
ing students  on  the  commission. 

Referring  to  the  law  school. 
President      Abram      said     that 


"There's  never  been  any  plan 
for  the  immediate  develo<p- 
ment  of  a  law  school  at 
Brandeis."  In  view  of  the  Uni- 
venity's  critical  financial  con- 
dition, plan.s  for  the  school 
were  deferred. 

Mr.  Abram  admitted  that 
there  was  a  need  to  "review 
university  priorities"  and  that 
tlie   Haber    Commission   would 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


munity,  Abram  has  been 
approached  by  several  top  state 
Democratic  leaders. 

Former  Vice  President  and 
Brandeis  trustee  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  reportedly  of- 
fered his  help  in  the  event  that 
Mr.  Abram  decides  to  run. 
Several  Reform  Democrats 
also  pressed  Mr.  Abram  to 
seek  the  nomination,  although, 
as  a  group,  the  Reform  Demo- 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Dr.  Morton  Keller,  Chair-  Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Dia- 
man-  of  the  History  Depart-  mandopoulos  announced  last 
nient,  disclosed  last  week   that    week    several    details    of    next 


two  of  his  department's  senior 
faculty.  Profs.  Leonard  Licvy 
and  Norman  Cantor,  will  leave 
Brandeis  at  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year.  Two  others  had 
previously  indicated  a  desire 
to  leave.  Mr.  Keller  said  that 
both  men  cited  personal  rea- 
sons for  their  departure  from 
the  school. 

Prof.  Cantor,  who  is 
known  for  his  prolific  author- 
ship (The  English  The  Age  of 
Protest)  will  join  the  faculty 
of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Binghamton  as  Dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  His- 
tory and  chairman  of  the  His- 
tory   Department. 

Prof.  Levy,  a  1969  Pulitzer 
Prize-winner,  has  not  said 
where  he  will  teach.  He  has 
{Continued  on  Page  5> 


week 

year's  proposed  academic  budg- 
et, which  he  believes  will  en- 
able Brandeis  to  mamtain  iU 
current  level  of  academic  en- 
terprise. 

However,  he  expressed  con- 
cern about  BrandeLs'  ability 
to  retain  senior  faculty  tempted 
to  accept  lucrative  offeri  from 
other  institutions. 

The  Dean  called  a  meeting 
with  Student  Council  and  the 
student  press  in  ra*»ponsc  to 
concern  about  the  number  of 
faculty  menifbers  leaving  Bran- 
deis nexit  year.  His  primary 
point  vr3i€i  that  "the  fact  that 
there  are  53  fiaculty  meml>ers 
leavmg  ...  in  and  of  itself  .  .  . 
entails    absolutx>ly    nothing." 

Dia  mandopoulos     further 
claimed  that  the  number  of  fac- 
(Continued  on  Pag^  7) 


Senate  Approves 
U.  Reorganization 

By  ROBERT   GUTTMAN 

Two  major  changes  in  the  administration — recommended 
by  the  President  and  the  Cresap,  McCormack  and  Paget  con- 
.sultants  report — have  been  approved  by  the  Faculty  Senate. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  al.so  received  copies  of  the  propo.sed 
changes  in  the  administration  last  week  but  di.scussion  of  the 
document  was  postponed. 

According  to  the  President's  proposal  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  the  Dean  of  Faculty  would  iK'come  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  the  Dean  of  Faculties,  and  a  new  post^ 

Dean  of  the  College — would  l>e 


EPC  Approves  Charge 

The  new  Educational  Policy  Committee  approved  its 
charge  Monday.  One  apparent  difference  between  the  old 
and  new  EPC  is  that  the  President  will  consult  more  fre- 
quently with  the  EPC  on  all  academic  matters. 

The  new  EPC  al.so  appointed  its  agenda  committee 
members:  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (ex-officio),  Prof.  Allen 
Grossman  and  Arthur  Levine  '70. 

The  following  is  the  tentative  EPC  charge: 

*'The  Educational  Policy  Committee  is  the  principal 
academic  planning  body  of  the  University.  The  Committee 
reviews  the  long  range  and  general  direction  of  the  Uni- 
versity's academic  activities.  The  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Policy  will  be  advised  by  the  President  and  all  other 
segments  of  the  University  on  matters  of  educational  con- 
sequence, substance  and  development. 

(1)  The  Committee  considers  course  offerings,  require- 
ments for  concentration,  the  General  Education  Program, 
new  graduate  and  professional  programs,  priorities  for 
academic  development  and  other  new  curricular  programs. 

(2)  Ad  Hoc  Committees  appointed  by  the  Committee 
deal  with  such  matters  as  physical  education,  library,  inter- 
pretation of  faculty  legislation  and  all  other  matters  deter- 
mined by  the  Committee  which  are  within  its  jurisdiction." 


created.  These  two  changes 
were  approved  by  the  Senate. 
A  third  post,  University  Vice 
President  (replacing  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs), 
would  cover  non-academic 
functions  of  the  University. 

"A  number  of  modifications 
have  been  proposed  and  th^y 
will  be  deliberated  by  the 
Senate  this  week,"  according 
to  Prof.  Roy  Macridis,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  dlscu.s.s- 
ing  the  proposal. 

Professor  Stephen  Berko, 
acting  chairman  of  the  Facul- 
ty Senate,  said  that  the  pro- 
po.sed modifzcaUons  are  minor. 
Berko  said  that  the  propo.sal 
would  "strengthen  the  acade- 
mic administration"  of  the 
University  "Many  programs 
in  the  past  have  not  been 
clearly  defined  to  be  under 
any  one  jurisdiction."  Two  such 
programs,  TYP  and  Upward 
Bound,  would  be  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculties. 
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Tenure  and  Teaching 


ds? 


The  study  card  protest  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  affirmations  of  discontent  in  Brandeis  history.  As  stu- 
dents, we  are  now  in  an  enviable  position:  nearly  united  around 
a  group  of  basic  issues  of  which  one — decision  making — is 
generally  accepted  as  pre-eminent. 

This  unity  must  be  maintained  where  it  counts.  We  must 
agree  on  appropriate  form  for  policy-setting  bodies  and  choose 
student  spokesmen  whose  judgment  most  of  us  can  trust  to 
aerve  on  them. 

We  now  have  two  undergraduate  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  with  committee  votes  on  most  matters;  there 
will  be  two  students  on  the  Haber  Commission;  EPC  and 
the  Urban  Studies  Committee  have  demonstrated  that  specific 
student-initiated  proposals  can  reach  fruition.  The  task  now  is 
to  consolidate  many  fragmented  gains  in  representation,  power, 
and  openness  of  information,  and,  using  these  as  a  wedge,  to 
achieve  recognition  on  both  the  functional  and  the  emotional 
level  of  students  as  an  estate  worthy  of  an  equal  voice  with 
laculty  in  directing  the  university. 

President  Abram  has  indicated  his  willingness  to  establish 
a  new  ad  hoc  committee  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent body,  advisory  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  consider 
university  priorities  and  policy.  The  Justice  feels  that,  given 
an  appropriate  composition  (for  example,  four  undergraduate 
students,  one  graduate  student,  five  faculty,  and  two  e»-officio 
administrators),  a  permanent  body  along  these  lines  would 
serve  useful  functions.  It  would  at  least  provide  students  access 
to  information  concerning  university  problems  and  policy  al- 
ternatives: information  which  is  now  often  unavailable  until 
after  a  course  of  action  has  been  determined. 

If  this  proposal  seems  insufficient  to  other  students,  The 
Justice  encourages  them  to  formulate  specific  alternative  pro- 
posals immediately— so  that  we  can  reach  agreement  in  advance 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  meaningful  form  of  representation  ra- 
ther than  reacting  to  what  is  offered  and  splitting  over  the  is- 
sue of  whether  it  is  worth  accepting.  Student  unity  and  aware- 
ness are  too  rare  and  hard-won  to  be  expended  in  backing  a 
•  vague  course  of  action  that  is  doomed  to  subsequent  repudia- 
tion by  students. 


By  DAVID  SILBERMAN 

Despite  the  current  interest 
in  curricular  reform,  ultimate- 
ly, it  seems  to  me,  the  curricu- 
lum may  almost  be  unimpor- 
tant. This  is  not  to  say  that 
what  now  exists  should  re- 
main, for  clearly  the  present 
structures  are  both  irratfonai 
and  mindless  and  must  be  re- 
placed with  a  program  which 
values  and  encourages  inde- 
pendent learning.  Indeed,  hav- 
ing served  on  the  Summer  Edu- 
cational Review  Committee 
and  the  Student  Faculty  EPC 
thie  year,  I  sense  that  some  re- 
forms in  this  direction  are 
more  or  less  imminent. 

But  I  have  reached  the  con- 
chJision  that  the  most  meanmg- 
lul  change  of  all — perhaps  the 
one  change  which  will  guaran- 
tee that  first  rate  education 
will  actually  take  place  here-- 
would  be  a  reordering  of  pri- 
orituee  towards  undergraduate 
instruction.  The  fact  is  that 
despite  the  President's  meny 
statements,  scholarship  and  not 
teaching  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance at  this  institution. 

Consider    for    example,    the 
tenure   decisions   of   last   year. 


Dr.  Gordon  Fellman,  who  was 
given  "top  rating"  in  the  Stu- 
dent Course  Evaluation,  was 
refused  tenure  last  year  far  his 
failure  to  publish,  as  was  Dr. 
Robert  Hartman,  surely  one  of 
the  most  popular  professors  at 
Brandeis.  In  fact,  oi  the  past 
four  recipients  of  the  teaching 
award,  only  two  will  be  em- 
ployed by  Brandeis  next  fall. 
(Perhaps  this  award  should  be 
given  to  our  wojrst  teachers, 
since  it  seems  to  be  fatal  to 
those  who  receive  K.) 

This  situation  is  particularly 
grave  given  the  virtual  freeze 
on  tenure  appointments  for  the 
next  five  years.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  best  way  to  assure  a  good 
education  is  to  expose  students 
to  great  prolessors,  then  we 
must  do  all  in  our  power  to 
guarantee  that  the  best  teach- 
ers are  retained,  regardless  of 
their  scholarly  achievements. 
Only  if  a  choice  must  be  made 
between  two  equally  good  in- 
structors should  scholarship  be 
the  determining  criterion. 

How  can  this  be  guaranteed? 
brilliancy  would  be  on  par 
with  theirs.  But  I,  at  least,  am 
responsible.      These      "grown- 


Letters 


VP  Objects 


d 


As  the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial  careens  towards  its  climax, 
it  is  time  to  pull  together  its  meaning  and  our  responses.  Emo- 
tionally this  is  no  problem:  something  terrible  and  humiliating 
has  occurred  in  a  courtroom,  and  we  all  feel  driven  to  scream, 
draw  blood,  and  beat  our  hands  against  the  legal  machine 
which  perpetrated  this  disaster  of  justice. 

More  difficult  to  find,  however,  is  a  course  of  action  that 
can  take  us  away  from  repressive  injustice  and  affirm  human 
rights.  And  this  trial  must  be  the  occasion  for  thought  about 
such  directions  of  change,  for  although  it  is  far  from  the  first 
travesty  of  justice  in  America,  it  is  unique  by  virtue  of  having 
received  press  coverage  largely  sympathetic  to  the  defendants 
and  thereby  having  caused  millions  of  people  for  the  first  time 
to  seriously  consider  the  potentialities  of  gross  injustice  in  our 
legal  system.  Their  new,  shocked  awareness  must  be  preserved 
and  made  into  the  opinion  base  for  change;  and  those  of  us  for 
whom  the  trial  has  been  a  confirmation  and  not  a  first  evidence 
must  encourage  this  to  happen. 

As  we  express  our  deep  grief  and  ^.motion,  it  must  be  clear 
that  we  react  not  only  to  the  four  year  no-jury  contempt  cita- 
tion against  defense  attorney  Kunstler  and  the  trial's  unholy 
alliance  of  judge  and  prosecutors,  but  also  to  the  legislation  on 
which  the  indictments  were  based,  the  machine  politics  by 
which  many  judges  are  selected,  and  the  Justice  Department's 
recent  subpoenas  on  reporters'  notes.  It  must  be  clear  that  we 
seek  solutions  to  problems  that  are  larger  than  Judge  Hoffman, 
Chicago,  the  specific  defendants,  or  our  student  selves — solu- 
tions that  may  lie  in  redistribution  of  power  and  wealth,  in  ju- 
dicial reform,  in  careful  scrutiny  by  an  aware  public  of  the 
mechanics  by  which  justice  is  administered,  or  in  yet  other 
directions. 

The  Justice  encourages  any  form  of  response  that  can  ful- 
fill these  objectives  and  communicate  them  outside  the  frater- 
nity of  student  radicalism. 


To  The  Editor: 

TTie  Martin  Gopen  piece  in 
the  January  issue  would  have 
been  enriched  by  illustrations. 
Streicher  cartoons,  for  instance, 
would  have,  like  meat  tenderiz- 
er,  brought  out  the  full  flavor 
of  such  concepts  as  "the  cul- 
tural paranoia  of  the  Jewish 
character". 

If  this  particular  piece  is  the 
first  of  a  series,  may  I  suggest 
future  titles?  "The  Internation- 
al Jewish  Conspiracy"  might 
be  a  titillating  follow  up.  All 
that  would  be  necessary  to 
make  such  a  piece  relevant 
would  be  to  substitute  for  "In- 
ternational Conspiracy,"  "TTie 
Jewish  Conspiracy  to  Repress 
Black  Freedom." 

Another  subject  consonant 
with  your  independent  policy, 
as  exemplified  by  your  fearless 
publication  oi  the  Cropen  ar- 
ticle, might  be  "Jewish  Ritual 
Murder."  The  minor  textual 
change  necessary  here  would 
be  to  substitute  for  "Christian 
Children,"  "Black  Children." 
In  addition  I'd  recommend  that 
the  Gopen  piece's  sense  of  con- 
tinuity would  be  enhanced  if 
future  pieces  were  written 
under  a  by-line,  for  instance. 
the  Jewish  equivalent  of  Uncle 
Tom. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Nathan  Perlmutter 

Development 

Vice-President 


act  only  to  what  affects  them. 
The  administration  reacts  to 
what  is  good  for  the  universi- 
ty, today  and  tomorrow.  I  per- 
sonally would  rather  have  ev- 
ery other  dei>artment  in  the 
school  discontinued,  and  the 
building  of  the  politics  depart- 
ment into  the  best  in  the  world. 
If  I  could  get  a  majority  of 
people  in  the  politics  depart- 
ment to  agree  with  me,  would 
that  prove  that  1  am  in  the 
right?  We  must  concern  our- 
selves with  the  real  world, 
the  world  of  donors  who  like 
to  build  structures,  rather  than 
donate  to  scholarships,  and 
the  reality  that  Brandeis  has 
a  great  future. 

I  did  not  hand  in  my  card 
to  the  students  because  1  ques- 
tion their  competence  as  ad- 
ministrators (not  as  propa- 
gandists and  their  sensitivity 
to  reality.  It  is  one  thing  to 
want  power  and  another  to  be 
able  to  handle  it.  I'll  defer  my 
personal  wishes  to  those  of  the 
university. 

Mark  Tulis  '72 
President,    Brandeis 
Young      Americans 
'  for  Freedom 


Presently  each  candidate  for 
tenure  is  considered  by  a  se- 
cret ad  hoc  committee  charged 
to  examine  the  candidaie'i 
teaching  record,  scholarly 
works,  and  recommendations. 
The  problem  with  these  com- 
mittees,  which,  in  practice  at 
least,  have  most  of  the  tenure 
authority,  is  quite  sijnple:  in- 
evitably they  conclude  that  ex- 
cellent teaching  is  no4  reason 
enough  for  awarding  tenure. 
Thus  Dr.  Fellman  will  be  re- 
considered for  tenure  Xkwa 
yesiT,  but  the  final  decision  will 
hinge  on  his  committee's  assess- 
ment  of  the  quality  ol  manu- 
scripts he  is  currently  finishing. 

Clearly,  then,  structural 
changer  are  needed  unless  all 
senior  faculty  are  to  be  per- 
suaded to  change  their  values. 

Students  must  have  a  formal 
role  with  real  power  in  tenure 
decisions,  and  they  must  also 
insist  that  before  new  faculty 
are  hired,  their  previous  teach- 
ing records  be  reviewed.  The 
mechanics  may  prove  cumber- 
some, but  this  must  not  be 
taken  as  grounds  for  the  re- 
jection of  any  substantive  pro- 
posal. 

"Hie  politics  will  be  equally 
difficult.  After  several  weeks  of 
discussion  the  Student  Faculty 
EPC  dropped  the  subject  be- 
er.use  it  was  clear  that  no  prog- 
ress was  even  remotely  pos- 
sible. The  faculty  men^bers  of 
the  committee  argued  that 
teaching  abilJAy  is  considered; 
the  students  suggested  that  this 
was  not  enough,  that  this  must 
beeo«ne  the  most  impo^rtan-t 
factor  in  every  cose. 

Finally,  if  this  change  is 
urgent,  as  I  believe  it  is,  we 
cannot  rely  upon  normal  chan- 
nels to  produce  i4.  The  new 
EPC  will  have  a  laecklog  of 
work,  and  in  the  interest  of 
speed  it  should  be  bypassed  on 
this  issue.  Should  the  Dean  of 
Faculty  prove  unwilling  to 
xrvrV.  with  student  leaders  to 
develop  a  proposal  to  be  sent 
directly  to  the  faculty,  then  it 
may  well  be  time  for  students 
to  organize  a  campaign  to  dra- 
matize their  concern  over  this 
issue.  We  cannot  afford  a  re- 
peat of  the  annual  spring 
crisis  when  students  learn — 
usually  immediately  before 
exams — which  great  teachers 
have  been  fired  this  year.  Sev- 
eral of  the  best  protfesscrs  are 
candidates  for  tenure  this  year; 
we  therefore  must  organize 
imonediately. 


YAF  on  Protest 


To  the  Editor: 

As  it  now  becomes  apparent 
that  better  than  V  of  the  un- 
dergraduates of  Brandeis  have 
handed  in  their  study  cards  to 
the  so-called  student  union, 
thanks  to  one  of  the  best  pub- 
licity jobs  I  have  seen  at  Bran- 
deis, I  find  it  necessary  to 
analyze  this  "victory"  of  the 
students,  and  to  explain  why 
I  handed  in  my  card  to  Mr. 
Duhig  despite  my  unhappiness 
with  many  things  at  Brandeis 
today. 

First  of  all,  all  this  action 
has  shown  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  students  at  Brandeis 
are  unhappy  with  one  thing  or 
another  here,  and  have  decid- 
ed that  they  should  have  a 
larger  share  of  the  decision- 
making process.  This  reflects 
a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration concerning  its 
ability  to  run  the  school  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  students. 
That  is,  the  undergraduate 
here  is  unhappy  about  rising 
costs,  a  diminishing  faculty, 
the  food  in  Sherman,  or  per- 
haps the  law  school.  They  re- 


Foculty  References 

To  The  Editor: 

In  November  I  applied  to 
five  graduate  schools.  What  a 
chore — filling  out  the  idiotic 
applications  which  were  load- 
ed with  inane  essay  questions 
and  picayune  bibliographic  da- 
ta. But  I  did  it.  They  had  to 
be  in  by  January  15 — the  dead- 
line if  you  want  to  be  consid- 
ered for  financial  aid.  To  three 
of  my  favorite  professors  I 
handed  the  standard  recom- 
mendation forms,  hoping  that, 
if  I  gave  them  these  forms  in 
November,  they  would  fill 
them  in  by  December.  Then 
all  parts  of  my  application 
would  be  at  the  schools  by 
January  15. 

On  January  15,  I  received 
several  notices  from  several 
different  schools,  telling  me 
that  everything  was  in  but  the 
recommendation  forms  from 
the  faculty.  I  went  to  my  three 
favorite  professors  to  see  if 
this  could  be  the  truth 
(EMMET).  Sure  enough:  one 
of  the  professors  was  sick  and 
had  just  mailed  the  forms  that 
day;  one  was  filling  them  out 
when  1  went  to  see  him;  and 
the  third  glared  at  me  and 
said,  "I  don't  have  the  time — 
I'll  do  it  next  week." 

These  people  are  professors 
at  Brandeis  University.  Not  all 
professors,  I  am  sure,  are  like 


these.  But  to  postpone  answer- 
ing a  questionnaire  form  for 
two  months,  to  say  that  one 
does  not  have  the  time — what 
kind  of  responsibility  is  this? 
I  always  respected  the  faculty. 
1  often  wish  my  intellect  and 
ups,"  these  mature  intellectual 
snobs,  these  holders  of  truth 
even  unto  its  innermost  parts, 
control  the  futures  of  their 
students,  whether  they  know 
it  or  not. 

A  desperately  iJisappointed 

senior 

Editor's  Note:  If  other  stu- 
dents have  faced  similar  pro- 
blems concerning  recommen- 
dations. The  Justice  would 
like  to  hear  from  them. 


The  Student  Mobilization 
Conmiittec  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam  is  holding  a  na- 
tional conference  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University 
the  weekend  of  Fehmary  14. 

The  conference  will  evalu- 
ate Uie  fall  moratoriums  and 
will  plan  the  nationwide  ac- 
tions for  this  spring.  Other 
issues  discussed  will  be  the 
universities'  complicity  in 
the  war,  high  school  organ- 
izing and  the  student  bill  of 
rights,  women's  liberation, 
and  support  of  the  GE  strike. 
Each  participant  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss 
Ideas,  and  to  vote  on  propos- 
als. 

Students  interested  In  at- 
tending the  conference  in 
Cleveland  should  contact 
the  Brandeis  SMC  organ- 
izer, Naomi  Vega. 
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an  interview  with  George  Aiperf 


What  Do  Brandeis  and  Baha  Ram  Dass  have  in  Common? 


J.  Michael  Murpjiy 


Just  a  personal  note,  really  i 

More  than  a  year  ago,  per-  ture    and    disappointment    and 

haps  nearly  two,  I  took  a  pri-  pain.  And  it  makes  a  dijfercnce, 

vate  vow  of  public  silence,  really,   and   eventually    if   you 

tired  of  myself  really,  tired  of  really  look  you  can't  help  but 

my  talk  and  my  generation  and  notice   that  a   lot  of  them  are 

how  groovy  we  all  were,  tired  wiser  and  more  mature  what- 

of  fighting  the  good  fight.  And  ever  that  means.  Its  incredible. 

$et  off  for  adventure.  And  it  gett  a  lot  harder  to  talk 

Certainly  not  high  adventure,  about    the    "establishment"    or 
but  fixing  my  car  or  being  in^"society." 

love  or  working  part  time  jobs.  So  anyway  I  was  interview- 
I  had  a  chance  to  quit  playing  ing  Baba  Ram  Dass,  formerly 
Dylan  Thomas  or  Abbie  Hoff-  Dr.  Richard  Alpert  and  he  men- 
man  or  whoever  it  was.  And  tioned  that  his  father,  D  r . 
Xi>hat  I  learned,  what  really  George  Alpert  had  been  one  of 
struck  me,  the  main  thing  was  the    old    fellows    who    ttarted 


the  price  of  wierdness  is  that 
you  miss  out  on  the  old  fellows. 

Now  part  of  the  problem  is 
how  much  I  hated  kids  who 
kept  the  faith  and  all  its  trap- 
pings, how  personally  offended 
I  was  by  the  jerks  who  studied 
their  physics  and  went  to  dances 
and  didn*t  have  the  guts,  it 
seemed,  to  get  into  drugs  or 
politics. 

But  that  began  to  change 
when  I  began  to  meet  guys 
with  hair  down  to  their 
shoulders  who  were  at  the  sit- 
in  or  tripping,  who  not  only 
had  been  creeps  in  high  school, 
who  still  were.  Who  could  I 
trust? 

And  then  t  began  to  get  to 
know  the  old  fellows,  the  over 
thirty  crowd,  the  working  class, 
the  establishment:  the  guys 
who  weren't  hip  and  never  had 
been. 

Not  that  they  have  anything 
profound  to  say,  just  that  they 
are  worth  listening  to  and  talk- 
ing to,  its  about  the  same  kind 
of  thing  as  watching  GRAND 
HOTEL  or  Bogart  and  getting 


Brandeis,  so  I  went  to  talk  with 
him  and  .  .  . 


The  Father  of  Brandeis 

I'd  kind  of  like  to  start  this  story  off  with  a  shot  of  the  Boston  skyline  and  a  voice  that  says, 
"There  are  500,000  stories  in  Boston.  Tliis  is  just  one.  of  them,"  a  Kurt  Vonnegut  kind  of  story 
with  no  heroes  and  no  villains,  talking  about  people  who  try  to  do  what  they  think  they  have 
to  do.  And  this  is  about  one  of  them,  an  old  fellow  named  George  Alpert,  attorney  at  law,  who 
didn't  defend  the  poor  and  made  quite  enough  money  and  says  the  kinds  of  things  you 
might  find  in  Reader's  Digest. 

And  the  t^hing  is,  he  pulled  a  muscle  in  his  leg  five  weeks  back  and  it  still  bothers  him. 
getting  old,  you  know,  76  now  and  slowing  down,  easing  out  of  his  law  practice,  wants  to 
spend  time  at  his  house  in  New  Ham^whire,  working  in  the  garden,  taking  it  easy  and  thinking 
about  thingis,  or  talking  to  me  on  tape. 

In  his  apartment  on  Beacon  Street  which  is  ntvocit  certainly  neither  Roxbury  nor  Beverley 

Hills,  cars  passing  loudly,  nearly  drowning  the    voice    that    sounds    like    Lionel    Barrymore 
speaking  to  young  Doctor  Kil 
dare,   the   old   fellow   like  my 


^^\}^1  ^^^  .5?"^   "  ■     [J^   trying  to  tell  the  young  feUow 
grandfather  with  cigar,  in  the  ^^^^^  wasn't  there 
November  aflternoon  dark,  con- 
cerned with  being  renvecnibered, 


U1 

plus  one  is 

3    ' 


one  thing  i  can  tell 

yea  is  you 

gotta  be 

FREE 


Hie  print  of  Hiit  film  has 
b««<t  pirot«4  a  mutiloied 
by  Hi«  producer,  o  woll- 
known  rtwniingdoslocfcev- 
efthebloofodruiingclosset 
tindor  tho  nomo  SympoHiy 
for  the  Devil. 


a  review  of  Jean-Luc  Godard's  latest  film  One  plus  One  (Sym- 
pathy for  the  Devil)  by  John  O  and  the  family  wheatstraw 

Question   #1:    Can  a  film  by  je^n-luc  godard  with  the  stones 
and  the  panthers  possibly  be  a  film? 

what  we  demand   is  the 


om 


youth  culture — rock — sympathy 

for  the 


unity  of  politics  and  art, 

the  unity  of  content  and  piyg 

form,  the  unity  of  revo-  blacks 

lutionary     political     con-  ^^^ ^^  suppressed 

tent  and  highest  possible  libido 

perception      of       artistic 

form, 

Ch.  Mao 


devil 


(graffiti,  paris  1968) 


cause    the    Jews,    unlike    the 

_        _        , Protestanits  and  Catholics,  did 

The  movement,  the  old  days,  "<>{  have  th«r  own  sehooU.  did 
trying  to  raise  $100,000,000  for  n?t  take  care  of  their  own  aa 
the  European  Jews  back  in  the  the  others  did.  and  P«;haps  if 
forties,  somebody  had  to  do  it.  ^L ^^^^^^  strain  would  be 
people  were  starving.  Hitler  ©ased,  and  Oorge  Alpert.  vy^o 
was  helping  the  world  to  a  knew  the  men  with  big  money, 
large  slice  of  bad  karma.  1000  ^^o  could  apeak  well,  could 
children  executed,  not  our  P^^'^a  f^^^  service  to  hia 
chUdren,  but  executed,  had  no  people,  to  help  with  this  proj- 
parents  probably,  but  executed  ect_^as  the  war  was  ending, 
arkl  more,  others,  speaking  for  .  ««     .- 

the     United     Jewish     Appeal, 


meeting  the  rich  guys,  the  big 
money,  60  cities  in  6  weeks,  the 
law  firm  was  waiting,  but  he 
could  do  it,  take  the  time  and 
speak,  not  a  big  deal  really,  a 


Bui  it  was  difficult  begin- 
ning. Money  was  scarce,  the 
war  was  just  ending,  but  yes 
he  would  be  glad  to  try,  the 
beginning  of  the  movement, 
trying  to  raise  money  and  sup- 


go  dart  along  the  lonesome 
highway 

*.v,*««  ^.    ^^5,»..  «,.v.  i,^v...vj,    "If  the  car  is  the  prick  sold  by 

sucked  in,  when  your  defenses   western    capitalism,    where    or   the  street  is  a  be  tweea 

ore  doton  and  nobody's  think-    what  is  the  cunt  sold?"   now, 

there's  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems   of    amerikan    democrazy 


question    of    how    rich    to    be-  port.  The  great  All>ert  Einstein 

oome,  where  to  spend  the  time,  would     support     H     and     that 

His    son    Richard    was    just  helped,    except    that     he     dis- 

growing    up.    Wanted    to    be   a  agreed    about    a   small    matter 

doctor,  too  young  for  the  war  wnth  Rabbi  Goldstein  who  quit 

really,     nobody     know     about  to   keep   Einstein   in.   and   then 

LSD  really,   no  such   thing  as  several    months   later    Eiinstein 

acne  medicine  or  television,  oo:  got   mad    atx)ut   another    thing 

transistor  radios,  life  was  dif-  and  he  withdrew,   leaving  Al- 

ferent  then,  and  a  man  had  to  pert   alone   with   a    project   he 

take  care  of  his  family,  which  had  backed  into.  That's  the  way 

hadn't    been    easy    in    the    de-  it  happened, 

pression.  And    after    some    dark   days 

Except  that  in  the  twenties  and    sleepless    nights    support 


ing  about  the  revolution  and 
bam,  there  you  are  crying, 
"Lassie,  don't  die,  please!" 

That  magic  moment  when 
you  sing  along  with  Petulia 
Clark  or  Shenandoah,  or  listen- 
ing to  the  old  fellow  speak, 
about  the  war,  or  making  a 
buck. 

And  all  of  a  sudden  you 
realize  that  you  don't  hate  him, 
you  can  feel  what  he's  been  up 
against.  I  began  to  see  that  we 
are  all  victims  of  ageism,  fight- 
ing for  so  long  in  our  causes 
that  most  of  us,  most  of  the 
time,  think  of  ourselves  as  a 
very  special  and  righteous 
bunch.  We've  been  felons  and 
commies  and  perverts  for  so 
long  that  we  forget  that  the  old 
fellows  have  that  much  more 
experience  with  people  and  na- 


-video  tape  replay- 


breathlcss— most  of  the  film  Ukes  place  in  cars-^lways  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  except  for  the  last  sequence, 
where  there  is  nothing  left  to  run  to,  only  things  to  run 
from,  without  a  car  and  in  the  street 

pierrot  la  fou— the  assasination  of  the  car  with  the  same  gun 
that  oflfed  kennedy  (the  first  one) 

weekend — the  self  strangulation  of  bourgoise  society 

one  plus  one— the  vital  force  of  one  culture  becomes  the  en- 
vironment of  the  next— bUcks  using  an  auto-junk  yard  as  a 
guerrilla  base  (guns  as  political  prix)— freeex  using  cars 
as  medieval  walls  on  which  to  write  graffiitti.  or  as  scenery 
(pain  brushes  and  cameras  as  cultural  pnx) 


as  a  young  lawyer,  (jleorge  Al- 
port had  become  assistant  DA 
in  Boston,  one  of  many,  had 
asked  for  extra  work  while  the 
others  tried  to  get  rich  or  relax 


began  to  come  in.  With  the 
grounds  of  the  defunct  Middle- 
sex Medical  College,  and  the 
first  board  of  Trustees  of  Bran- 
deis, made  up  of  very  wealthy 


or    whatever,    no   hen,    really.    "^"^■.^'i^^ZIl.'Tj'f.^.n^ 


-end- 


the  streets  belong 
to  the  people 


OVERLAND  EXPCOITION 
TO  INDIA 

vie  Fersle,  Afghenisten  ond  Khot- 
Mondu.  Leoves  London  late  June. 
$S45.  Encounter  Overiond,  2J  Moner 
House  Drive,  London  l>4W«. 
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EUROPE '70 

THE  BEAUTIFUL 
NDN-TDUR 

LEISURE-LY  VISIT 

6  EUROPEAN 

CENTERS.  1/2  DAY 

SIGHTSEEING 

WHEN  YDU 

ARRIVE.  BRITISH 

ESCORTS  HELP 

YDU  DECIDE 

WHAT'S  NIEXT. 

S.T.n.P. 

PROGRAM 

HANDLES      . 

DETAILS.  THEN. 

YOU'RE  ON  YOUR 

OWN  TO  GET 

WHAT  YDU  WANT 

FROM  EUROPE. 


roR  mdre:^. 

INFORMATION^^ 
AND  BROCHURE 

coLPins 

TRAVa  (ENTER 

444  Woshington  St. 

WELUSLEY,  MASS. 

Tel.   237-2262 


the  car  as  another  wall 
to  be  up  against 

L^'^omtodity^^^^'e  ma^^^^^  vs.,the  scissors  in  .marriane  ren 
^nd  s^W:  politicians  (nixon)  or  oir's  bedroom  (pierrot  la  fou) 
human  relationships  (sensa- 
tionalism), the  novel,  the  re- 
public, the  narrative  film  (grif- 
fith),  and  the  soap  opera,  all 
are  based  on  climaxes,  the  mar- 
ket value  of  relationships,  rath- 
er than  their  worth,  etc. 


content  over  form 


eye  culture  picks  and  chooses  (focuses — godard  in  one  plus 
one  almost  abandons  the  long  lens  which  throws  the  back- 
ground out  of  focus  and  i.solates  the  subject — ecology — he 
also  uses  long,  long  shots  with  little  point  of  view  cutting — 
subjectivism). 

ear  culture  does  not  isolate — there  is  either  something  or 
nothing  (sound  or  the  interval — one  or  another  track  of 
sympathy  for  the  devil  whether  finished  or  not). 


just  working  hard  and  staying 
up  late  studying  the  thick  case- 
books of  Massachusetts  law.  but 
the  judges  knew  him.  And  dur- 
ing the  Depression  they  ap- 
pointed him  to  investigate  or 
manage  bankrupt  companies 
for  the  court,  gave  him  the 
work  that  others  couldn't   get. 


something  grand,  and  a  young, 
Jewish.  American  scholar,  Ab- 
ram S  a  char  for  a  president, 
the  school  opened  up.  And  Al- 
port was  proud. 

He  had  managed  to  make  a 
dream  a  reality  with  a  few  oft 
repeated  speeches  that  gave 
oUiers  the  dream.  "When  Thom- 


And  he  pro.9pered.  wiiile  hard  as  Jefferson  wrote  his  own  epi 

working  others  did  not,  while  taph  as   an  old    man.   the  few 

some  others  began  to  get  very  words  he  cho«e  to  be   rcmein- 

rich.  So   it  went.  Things  went  bered  by  did  not  mention  that 

well     and     when     the     chance  he    had    been   President    twice, 

came  he  was  glad  to  help,  could  amlwssadar  to  France  and  Sec- 

afford  to  give  his  time.  retary  of  State  in  Washington's 

And    when    Rabbi    Goldstein  cabinet.    No     i^^^Jf^^    he    chose 

of  Ne^  York  explained  about  °?\>;,^^?flf^'^^:i^T  „^^^^^^ 

starting  a  nonsectarian  Jewish  ^^  ^he  Declaration  of  Indepen- 


university,  because  there  were 
quotas  then,  brother,  when  it 
was  still  very  hard  to  be  a 
Jew.  and  Rabbi  Goldstein  ex- 
plained that  perhaps  it  was  be- 


dence,  Author  of  the  Statutes 
of  Virginia  guaranteeing  re- 
ligious freedom,  Father  of  the 
University  of  Virginia." 

(Contnued  on  Page  7) 


make  your  own  music 


make  your  own  movie 


{  believe  in  one  cinemar.r  under  god,  the  old  bugger- 
nuetsy  with  frcudemocracy  and  youthsticc,  and  brown  rice 
for  all  amen  and  awomen. 
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WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 


JAMES  H.  WADDICK,  JR. 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED 

Complete  Contoct  Lens  Service 

STUDENT   DISCOUNT 

190   LEXNGTON  ST.,  WALTHAM  —  TEL.:   894-1123 

(Opp.  Municipal  Service  Center) 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

EYelWEAR 


Four  Credit  Summer  Abroad 

June  15 -August  24,  1970 

VIENNA 

Intensive  study  of  modem  Soufheost  Europe  in  co  opcrotion  witK  tlie 
Austro-Americon  Institute  of  Educotion.  Modern  centrol  Vienna 
pension;  Institute  classes  given  in  English;  23-day  field  trip  of  six 
countries  studied.  The  $1385  fee  includes  tronsportation  from  N.Y. 
ond  return;  tour  to  Vienna;  room  and  board;  field  trip;  cultural 
Activities  ond  excursions.  Personal  expenses  ond  independent  travel 
time  prior  to  return  to  U.S.  not  covered. 

LON 

In  co-operation  with  City  of  London  College;  lecture /tutorial  course 
in  Fine  Arts,  History,  Literoture,  Political  Science  or  Sociology. 
$845  fee  includes  tronsportotion;  tuition;  student  residence  ond 
meols  during  the  stay  in  London;  orientation  program;  homestoy 
with  British  family;  excursions;  cultural  events.  Personol  expenses 
ond  four  week  independent  travel  period  not  covered.  Fee  without 
trons-Atlontic  transportation,  $545. 
Beover  College,  Glensidc,  Pa. 

Write  for  brochure  ond  opplicotion.  Vienna  closes  April  1;  London 
April  15. 

Beaver  College,  Glenside,  Pa. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Februory  18,  1970 


Februory  18,   1970 
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..    ♦ 


A  Tale  off  Two  Universities 


Brandeis,  Brown,  and  Educational  Policy 


KDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Goldsmith  is  an  Assist- 
ant FrofesKor  of  American  Civilization. 

The  proposal  for  a  new  Educational  Pol- 
icy Committee,  a  much  .smaller  and  more 
representative  j^roup  made  up  of  faculty 
and  students  and  several  administrators, 
survived  a  second  reading?  at  the  Faculty 
Meeting  in  December  and  the  road  is  now 
at  last  clear  for  action.  The  committee  will 
be  confronted  immediately  if  not  sooner, 
with  the  herculean  tiisk  of  dealing  with  all 

the  backed-up  items  on  the  agenda  which 
have  been  awaiting  action  since  last  spring, 
and  it  wil!  also  have  to  deal  with  a  number 
of  other  equally  imi>ortiint  problems  which 
have  been  emerging  for  some  time.  These 
problems  go  to  the  heart  of  the  academy; 
they  relate  to  the  basic  principles  of  liberal 
education  and  they  cannot  be  dealt  with 
quickly  or  superficially.  They  will  require 
all  the  time  and  c^ireful  consideration  which 
this  new  and,  1  am  confident,  able  and  divS- 
tinguished  committee  will  be  able  to  give  it 
to  them. 

♦         ♦         ♦ 

Since  its  inception  Brandeis  has  pursued 
the  goal  of  excellence  as  an  educational  ob- 
jective, and  has  infused  its  motto,  its  cat- 
alogue, and  its  image  to  the  outside  world 
with  an  unfaltering  rhetoric  which  empha- 
sizes this  value. 

For  some  time,  however,  there  have  been 
many  indications  that  undergraduate  edu- 
cation at  this  institution  ha.s  fallen  far 
short  of  thc<se  goals.  The  largo  and  increas- 
ing number  of  students  who  have  effective- 
ly "dropped  out"  of  the  University,  though 
still  remaining  in  residence  is  one  indica- 
tion of  such  a  failure.  The  general  dissatis- 
faction among  many  other  of  the  better  stu- 
dents with  the  quality  of  their  educational 
experience,  the  widespread  thirst  for  deep- 
er and  more  comprehensive  intellectual 
challenges  all  point  to  a  general  loss  of  con- 
fidence among  a  clear  majority  of  students, 

In  the  face  of  so  much  criticism 
from  the  major  participants  in  the 
educational  process  —  our  students 
—  it  is  time  we  took  a  deep  and 
serious  look  at  ourselves. 


here  at  Brandeis  nr\{\  elsewhere,  in  the  pres- 
ent academic  environment.  The  charge  is 
made  over  and  over  again  that  the  present 
system  is  not  sufliciently  productive  of  the 
kinds  of  values  they  look  for  in  a  liberal 
education. 

This  does  not  moan,  of  course,  that  there  are 
not  Mood  teachers,  even  great  ones,  at  Brandeis. 
What  it  does  mean  is  that  the  total  academic 
experience  of  the  average  student,  even  many 
of  tlie  above  average,  is  flat  and  uninspiring. 
In  the  face  of  so  much  criticism  from  the  major 


participants  in  the  educational  process  —  our 
hludents  —  it  is  time  we  took  a  deep  and  serious 
look  at  ourselves.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  of 
the  problems  of  the  "generation  gap,"  the  mood 
of  despair  and  resentment  which  appear  to  en- 
gulf a  good  portion  of  the  student  body  at 
Brandeis  and  elsewhere  are  rooted  in  the  edj- 
eational  flaws  and  deficiencies  of  the  Universi- 
ty. Nevertheless,  there  are  clear  signals  that 
suggest  that  an  agonziing  appraisal  of  the  pro- 
blem is  long  overdue  on  this  eampus.  The 
emergence  of  the  new  EPC  is  probably  the  right 
place  and  perhaps  the  only  place  where  such 
an  examination  can  take  place. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  record  of  the  past 
year,  however,  that  the  full  nature  of  this  grave 
crisis  ha«  been  brought  home  to  those  who  have 
previously    been    entrusted   with    making   deci- 


sions in  this  area.  The  new  EPC  will  have  to 
deal  with  many  problems  but  before  it  launches 
such  an  effort  there  is  much  value  in  reviewing 
the  record  to  date  and  discovering  why  the 
'timetable  for  eareful  and  responsible  review 
has  been  delayed  for  so  long. 

A  Record  of  Deloy  and  Failure 

Sound  and  apparently  convincing  arguments 
have  already  been  presented  why  the  old  Edu- 
cational Policy  Committee  should  he  replaced 
by  a  new  and  potentially  more  efficient  and 
representative  body.  The  old  EPC  was  ex- 
tremely cumbersome,  being  made  up  of  a  rep- 
resentative from  every  single  department  plus 
a  number  of  administrators.  It  was  a  body  that 
conceived  its  primary  function  as  serving  almost 
•exclusively  as  a  check  upon  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  educational  proposals,  rather  than  ini- 
tiating educational  policy  and  critically  review- 
ing the  practice  of  that  policy  from  time  to  time. 
This  is  not  surprising,  for  many  if  not  most  of 
its  members  were  dragooned  into  membership 
by  entreaties  of  their  department  chairmen  or 
the  Dean  of  Faculty.  Many  conceived  of  their 
role  as  simply  to  protect  their  department's 
interests  potentially  threatened  by  propos*»ls 
for  change  that  were  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Committee  finally 
recognized  last  winter  that  the  job  it  was  not 
performing  should  be  accomplished  by  some 
group,  and  in  December  of  last  year  the  EPC 
called  upon  the  President  of  the  University  to 
form  a  so-called  "blue-ribbon"  curriculum  re- 
view committee.  Although  various  attempts 
were  made  to  form  such  a  committee  nothing 
came  of  them. 

By  spring  of  last  year  the  President  of  the 
University  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Educational 
Policy  Committee,  cataloguing  various  pro- 
jKJsals  for  academic  reform  and  proposing  that 
the  EPC's  Subcommittee  on  Undergraduate  In- 
struction —  SUI  —  (whose  members  for  some 
time  had  indicated  their  substantial  interest  in 
such  a  pervasive  review)  spend  the  summer 
months  reviewing  these  "innovating"'  ideas  with 
the  intention  of  recommending  some  form  of 
action  to  next  year's  EPC. 


William  Goldsmith 


It  was  surprising  then  that  som<?  days  later 
the  members  of  the  SUI  were  informed  by  the 
Administration  that  "no  funds  were  available" 
to  support  such  a  summer  review.  There  were 
apparently  at  that  time  no  plans  for  anything 
further  to  be  done.  At  that  point,  the  students 
intervened  and  pressured  the  Administratioa 
for  action.  Shortly  thereafter  some  funds  were 
"discovered"  and  a  new  summer  review  coin- 
mittcH'  was  formed.  There  were  significant  dif- 
ferences between  this  program  and  that  initially 
envisoned  by  the  EPC. 

Academic  Politics  and 
Educational  Policies 

The  newly  appointed  committee  lost  much 
of  the  continuity  with  the  past  efforts  of  the 
SUI  to  initiate  such  a  curriculum  review.  Only 
one  member  of  the  SUI  was  included  on  the 
new  Committee.  The  Faculty  composition  of 
the  Committee  was  badly  skewed,  being  made 
up  by  four  individuals  from  the  Humanities 
and  one  from  Science  while  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Social  Sciences  were  not  represented.  The 
charge  to  the  Committee  narrowed  its  task  by 
confining  its  assignment  to  "clarifying  exist- 
nng  agenda  items  currently  before  the  EPC* 
Obviously  this  Committee  did  not  accomplish 
the  comprehensive  review  suggested  in  the 
initial  resolution  of  the  EPC  reiterated  again 
in  the  President's  letter  to  the  EPC.  The  Jus- 
tice, Dec.  9,  1969) 

Where  then  does  that  leave  us?  Precisely 
where  we  were  last  May,  in  fact  precisely 
where  we  were  the  previous  December  or  even 
September.  Little  ground  has  been  covered.  We 
had  a  summer  committee,  a  five-estates  con- 
ference, and  we  are  now  confronted  with  a 
revived  University  Council,  a  Commission  to 
review  the  long-range  development  of  Uni- 
versity headed  by  a  distinguished  administra- 
tor from  another  institution,  a  study  conduct- 
ed by  a  firm  of  management  consultants  which 
cost  the  University  at  least  $1.'>0,000  and  even 
a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  look 

. .  .  the  University  hopes  to  create  an 
environment  which  may  cause  the 
pursuit  of  learning  to  issue  in  wis- 
dom (from  the  Brandeis  catalog). 

into  some  of  the   same   problems.    We   have   a 
proliferation    of    committees,    commissions    and 
conferences  but  little   evidence  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  Unprofessional  Approach 

Meanwhile  down  the  rf>a(l  apiece  in  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Ishmd,  a  sister  institution 
called  Brown  which  is  alike  in  academic 
<fuahfications  of  students  and  faculty  has 
been  undergoing  a  quiet,  non-violent,  but 
thoronghgoing  academic  "revolution."  The 
revolution"  has  been  led  by  a  group  of  de- 
termined  students  who  set  out  to  examine 
the  state  of  undergraduate  education  at 
their  institution  and  have  conducted  a  sus- 
tanif'd  eflort  to  restore  their  Universitv  to 
Its  ancient  claims  of  excellence.  The  Brown 
students  who  led  this  review  and  reform 
were  top  students,  not  alienated  cop-<;'nts, 
and  they  proceeded  in  their  undertaking  with 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Brandeis  Ecology  Ac- 
tion <innounces  the  be^in- 
ninjj  of  its  n  o  n  c  r  e  d  i  t 
co«urse  on  the  environment 
entitled  '^Ecology  and  the 
Politics  of  Survival."  The 
course  will  be  given  on 
Tuesday  nights  at  7:00 
p.  m.  in  (lerstenzang  123 
starting  February  10th. 
The  coursie  will  use  a 
mixed  media  format  of 
films,  tapes,  slides,  and 
I  Ic'ctures. 


NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON— SUMMER  VACATION  TRIPS 
—ROUND  TRIP  $169.  NOW  FILLING-SMALL  DE- 
POSIT AND  PAYMENTS  —SEND  FOR  FREE  DETAILS. 
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'Viewpoint 


The  Interest  Game 


Al  Leisinger 


The  Brandeis  Administration,  hiding  behind  the  Stu- 
dent Dining  Committee,  has  just  announced  its  new  plan 
to  squeeze  more  work  from  cafeteria  workers.  (Gazette, 
Feb.  12,  p.  3.)  The  plan  is  to  speed  up  the  lines,  esi)ecially 
in  Sherman,  with  no  mention  of  adding  more  workers, 
"better  reporting  and  cost  controls,"  and  **more  training 
in  depth  at  all  levels  of  personnel  aimed  at  a  marketing  or 
pustx>mer  service  approach."  By  also  announcing  "greater 
variety"  and  more  appetizing  presentation"  of  food,  the 
Administration  hopes  to  enlist  the  support  of  students  who 
are  honestly  angry  at  dining  conditions. 


The  squeeze  was  revealed 
during  a  three-hour  meeting  of 
V.P.  Squire,  the  Student  Din- 
ing Committee,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Cresap,  MeCormack 
&  Paget  business  consultant 
lirm.  The  general  role  of  man- 
agement consultant  firms  is  to 
increase  profits  of  corporations 
by  increasing  worker  produc- 
tivity— that  is,  speed-up! 

IVhat  is  the  problem  with  the 
dining  halls?  The  wcrkers  are 
overworked  N»OW.  In  the  Kutz 
dishroom,  where  I  work,  3  peo- 
ple are  sometimes  forced  to  do 
the  work  of  6.  The  pay  stinks. 
$2.20  is  top  pay  lor  dishwash- 
t.,s — a  take-home  pay  ol  under 
$3500  a  year.  High  school  kids 
and  students  make  even  less. 
When  a  worker  is  ill  or  has 
been  hurt  in  the  cafeteria,  re- 
placements are  seldom  found. 

The  reason  for  long  slow 
lines  is  priH.isely  these  horrible 
conditions  lor  the  dining  woik- 
eis.  What  is  Squire's  answer? 
Speed  up  the  workers.  But 
they'll  fight  him  all  the  way 
<lown  the  line  on  this.  Squire 
and  his  consultant  gang  have 
already  figured  on  the  contract- 
ing out  of  janitor  work  to 
double  janitor  work  loads,  bust 
the  B&G  union,  and  save  the 
trustees  thousands.  Stjuire  is 
already  hated  by  many  maids 
lor  his  s-tatement  to  SDS  dem- 
onstrators that  the  maids  "de- 
serve" $1.90  an  hour,  59^  less 
than  janitors, 

Scjuire  hopes  to  use  the  Stu- 
dent Dining  Committee  to  back 
up  his  filthy  schemes.  I  don't 
think  he  can  persuade  most  stu- 
dents to  fall  for  committees, 
though.  Students  can  be  con- 
vinced that  these  committees 
are  both  elitist  and  diversion- 
ary. 

Student  Power  Is  Elitist 

T\^€  Student  Dining  Commit- 
tee builds  up  students'  ideas 
that  they  should  be  able  to  help 
Brandeis  exploit  its  woikcrs. 
The  Committee  quietly  accepts 
Squire's  suggestion  that  the 
cafeteria  situation  would  be 
bt^tler  if  only  someone  could 
"train"  the  workers  to  serve 
students  better  and  faster. 

All  training  could  mean  is 
"train  them  to  be  stupid  so  they 
won't  fight  when  Squire  orders 
S|x?ed-up."  Cafeteria  workers 
won't  stand  for  such  training. 

Brandeis  teaches  students 
that  the  more  a  person  is  edu- 
cated by  Brandeis,  the  better 
he  can  serve  "the  society." 
Brandeis  "training"  is  suppof^ed 
to  take  the  fight  out  of  cafeteria 
workers.  We  in  Progressive  La- 
bor   Party    say    that    Brandeis 


education  is  intended  to  take 
the  fight  out  of  students,  too, 
and  make  them  Joyal,  dumb 
servants  of  the  rich  owners  and 
rulers  of  tliis  society. 


For  example,  history  here  is 
taught  as  a  meaningless  succes- 
sion of  kings  and  princes,  rath- 
er than  as  sitruggl^s  of  masses 
of  people.   This  teaches   Bran- 
deis students  to  rely  on  a  small 
handful     of     people     to     make 
change,    instead   of  relying   on 
the    broad    masses    of   working 
people    and    oppiessed    people. 
Another    example    is    the    pro- 
posed    law    school.    It    would 
train     government     policy- 
makers. The  U.  S.  government, 
with  its  courts,  jails,  cops  and 
army,  is  the  main  tool  of  U.  S. 
rich  businessmen  for  suppress- 
ing people  when  they  fight  for 
a  better  life.  Government  law- 
yers   just   enforced    a    back- to- 
work  period  for  railroad  strik- 
ers. Racist  government  lawyers 
have    prosecuted    Bobby    Scale 
and    many    other    Black    Pan- 
thers,    as    they    have     always 
prosecuted     militant     Black 
working  people.  Brandeis  trus- 
tees   want    Brandeis    to    serve 
their  interests  even  better  than 
it    does   now,    so    they    want    a 
government   law   school.     That 
law    school    should    never    be 
built. 

Brandeis  education  is  sup- 
poses! to  make  students  into  the 
enemies  of  the  masses  of  peo- 
ple who  make  this  society  tick, 
peo'ple  like  the  Brandeis  caf- 
eteria workers  and  maids.  In- 
stead, more  and  more  students 
are  striving  to  ally  with  cam- 
pus workers  to  fight  against 
their  mutual  enemy,  the  Bran- 
deis administration. 

Student  Power  Can  Never  Win 

If  students  want  to  fight  for 
better  cafeteria  conditions,  they 
must  not  rely  on  the  Bra.ndeis 
administration.  The  trustees 
run  Brandeis  like  any  business 
get  the  most  out  of  the  work- 
ers and  students  for  the  lowest 
cost  possible.  "Student  partici- 
pation" will  never  force  the 
trustees  to  act  against  their 
own  financial  interests.  If  stu- 
dents want  faster  lines  and  bet- 
ter-prepared foml.  they  must 
light  for  more  cafeteria  staff. 
But  more  stafi  means  a  bigger 
financial  squeeze  on  the  trus- 
tees. The  Student  Dinmg  Com- 
mittee has  no  power  against  the 
trustees'  administration.  Only 
masses  of  students  allied  with 
workers  can  force  the  trusiees 
to  take  STJch  a  loss.  All  that 
committees  can  do  is  what  the 
Student  Dining  Committee  is 
doing  now:  serving  as  a  cover 
for  trustee  attacks  cm  workers 
and  most  students. 

This  is  why  Abram  comes 
out  for  student  participation  in 
his  reply  to  the  Student  Union. 


THE     JUSTICE 

Cantor,  Levy 
To  Leave 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

been  with  Brandeis  for  seven- 
teen years.  Both  Prof.  Levy 
and  Prof.  Cantor  had  no  state- 
ment for  The  Justice  last  week. 

In  an  interview  Dr.  Keller 
said  that  Profs.  Levy  and 
Cantor  were  leaving  due  to 
personal  reasons.  Mr.  Levy's 
wife's  health  reportedly  can- 
not withstand  the  climate  here 
and  a  physician  has  recom- 
mended that  she  move  to  a 
warmer  climate.  However, 
sources  report  that  Mr.  Levy's 
decision  to  leave  has  not  yet 
been  finalized. 

Dr.  Keller  also  stated  that 
Mr.  Cfntor  was  somewhat 
concerned  at  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  University  and 
that  he  was  distressed  by  the 
events  of  last  year  which 
"disrupted  the  University  as  a 
place  of  scholarship." 


Poge  Five 


Our  Prisons 


The  Poisoned  System 


Joyce  Radiches 


What  do  you  do  to  a  poisonous  snake?  You  can  cage 
him  or  kill  him.  If  you  cage  him,  you  must  "remove  the 
poison  from  his  body"  or  upon  release  he'll  bite  again. 
Charles  MacGregor,  an  ex-convict  working  with  the  For- 
tune Society,  cited  this  as  his  conception  of  the  prisons  in 
the  United  States  today. 


Mel  Rivers,  another  ex-con- 
vict, born  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  track"  was  educated  in  the 
streets.  In  an  adult  prison  at 
sixteen  for  assault  and  robbery 
of  twelve  dollars,  he  learned 
that  his  payment  had  to  be  a 
brutal  existence  for  six  months 
in  a  penitentiary  where  beds 
had  no  mattresses,  and  one's 
sentetnce  could  be  influenced  by 
one's  father's  prison  record. 

Ken  Jackton  was  called  a 
"hardened  criminal "  at  the  age 
of  twelve  by  a  children's  court 
judge.  His  des>cription  of  a 
prison's  rehabilitation  method 
is  to  "break    (a   man's) 


Little  do  we  consiider,  by  the 
same  token,  that  hardened 
criminals  are  often  the  com- 
panions of  first  and  minor  of- 
fenders. We  punish  tht^e  peo- 
ple emotionally  for  other  than 
the  crimes  committed. 


The  intended  departure  of 
Profs.  Levy  and  Cantor  bring 
the  total  number  of  History 
faculty  who  are  leaving  to 
four.  Prof.  Geoffrey  Barra- 
clough  has  accepted  a  post  at 
Oxford    University. 

Another  History  professor, 
have  decided  to  leave  because 
Stephen  Thernstrom,  is  said  to 
of  an  attractive  offer  from  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 


physically  and  mentally.'* 


Psychological  Attitudes 

Charles  MacGregor.  Ken 
Jackson,  and  Mel  Rivers  served 
terms  and  were  paroled.  Each 
of  them  returned  to  the  streets 
to  commit  crimes  again,  usually 
worse   than   the   previous   acts. 

Conse(|uently,  they  found  them- 

s-pirit,    selves  baek  in  jail   Each  release 
was  accompanied   by  the  same 


''A  prison  should  not  be  an 
emotional  and  physical  torture  chamber. 
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Resolutions  ^9 

Tabled  by  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate on  January  8,  1970: 
••The  Senate  does  not  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  a 
law  school  to  be  of  academic 
priority.  Furthermore,   until 
overall   plans  for  the  direc- 
tion    oS    university     growth 
have  been  made  through  the 
appropriate       instrumentali- 
ties, the  Senate  respectfully 
requests  the  President  to  re- 
frain  from  announcing   new 
schools  and  new  projects." 
Unanimously   passed   by  the 
old      Educational      Policy 
Committee    on    December 
8,  1969: 

"That  the  Educ^ational 
Policy  Committee  records 
its  sense  of  appreciation  of 
Dr.  Sidney  Stechcr's  chair- 
manship of  the  Flexible 
Curriculum  Committee  in 
the  face  of  trying  and  un- 
fair criticism." 


These  three  men  and  their 
organizer  David  Rothenberg 
work  for  the  Fortune  Society, 
an  organization  assisting  ex- 
convicts  once  they  arc  released 
from  prison.  They  addressed 
over  120  people  here  last  week. 
They  are  living  proof  that  re- 
habilitation is  a  very  real  pos- 
sibility. 


man    regretted     com- 
a     crime     because    he 


Each 
milting 

faced  a  jail  term.  Once  im- 
prisoned, his  crime-oriented 
outlook  should  have  been 
changed,  but  our  prisons  do  not 
constructively  improve  the  in- 
dividuals. Instead,  by  dehu- 
manizing them,  robbing  them 
of  their  identity  and  any  con- 
ception of  their  worth  as  hu- 
man beings,  a  prison  sentence 
for  certain  offenses  is  much 
more  an  emotional  torture  than 
payment  for  a  wrong  act.  In- 
deed, it  is  often  a  process  of 
shattering  a  man  without  put- 
ting him  together  again  as  a 
better  and  decent  human  being 
with  human  values. 

"We  forget  sometimes  that  no! 
all  prisoners  are  sel f- confess*  d 
or  proven  murderers.  Society 
in  general  hardly  cons)iders 
prisons  unless  inchviduals  have 
someone    they    know     in    jail. 


psychological  altitudes — hatred 
for  society  with  the  intent  to 
seek  revenge  by  mcuins  of  more 
crimes,  often  bigger  and  better 
crimes,  employing  new  meth- 
ods acquired  while  in  prison. 

If    the    ixMial    system    in    the 
U.   S.   is   to    remove    men    from 
contact     with     society     without 
attempting     to     eliange     them, 
tJien  returning  them  to  society 
accomplishes      nothing.        The 
chances  that  they  will  find  vic- 
tims for  more  crimes  are   very 
high.  "We  as  taxpayers  ought  to 
know   how   our  tax   dollars  are 
spent    on    the    prison    system. 
More   important,   we  as  human 
beings     should     hv     concerned 
with  the  lives  of  these  p<'0-ple. 

Treatment  of  Prisoners 

Having  fulfilled  his  term,  a 
man  is  released  into  a  society 
that  will  not  accept  him  as  an 
integrated  part,  lie  is  l[>ran<led 
an  cxcon,  and  his  thances  for 
any  normal  ixistence  are  al- 
most non-existent.  Jolw  are 
viriually  imiK>ssil[)le  to  ac(juire 
and  maintain.  "Very  often  the 
prison  syst(>m  has  leduied  him 
to  a  sub-human  level  where  he 
is  incapable  of  n.aking  rUci- 
sions  for  himself  He  has  re- 
ceived little  psyt  hological  Iher- 
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Poge  Six 


THE     JUSTICE 


Februory  18,  1970 


Goldsmith  on  Educational  Policy      Abram  for  Senate? 

•/  (Continued  from  Front  Page)      well-known  but  who  hi 


(ConUnucd  from  Page  4) 

a  degree  of  seriousness  and  commitment  that 
is  something  to  l>ehold,  larticularly  when  com- 
pared with  our  "professional"  fumblings  and 
disorganized  efforts. 

First  of  all,  knowing  only  what  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  at  their  own  institution,  but 
not  too  much  about  what  they  really  wanted 
or  what  was  going  on  elsewhere,  they  organ- 
ized a  seminar  and  began  to  read  in  depth 
everything  they  could  get  their  hands  on  deal- 
ing with  the  philosophy  of  higher  education 
and  its  implementation  in  practice.  Before 
thinking  about  or  proposing  any  academic  re- 
forms, they  wanted  to  be  crystal-clear  about 
what  their  objectives  were. 

They  also  examined  all  of  the  many  docu- 
ments which  discussed  liberal  education  and 
its  reform  which  had  been  drafted  by  people 
at  Brown  over  the  course  of  its  over  200-year 
history,  and  they  went  to  the  trouble  of  analy- 
zing carefully  all  of  the  recent  studies  of  cur- 
riculum and  curriculum  reform  undertaken 
at  universities  across  the  country  and  just  about 
everything  else  in  this  area  that  they  could 
get  their  hands  on.  The  second  semester  they 
continued  to  read  and  discuss  these  materials, 
but  their  numbers  expanded  and  they  began  to 
attract  members  of  the  Faculty  who  were 
drawn  to  their  group  by  the  exciting  currents 
of  thinking  which  the  previous  discussions  had 
produced. 

Then  a  small  group  of  these  same  students 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  400-page  report  which 
reflected  what  they  thought  the  objectives  of 
undergraduate  education  should  involve,  and 
just  how  they  thought  their  University  could 
develop  a  set  of  values,  an  environment,  a  cur- 
riculum and  the  administrative  habits  and 
practices  which  would  embody  such  objectives. 
From  where  I  sit,  I  think  it  is  a  brilliant  docu- 
ment, imperfect  and  fallible  as  all  human  in- 
deavors  are,  but  containing  as  much  wisdom 
and  in.sight  on  the  subject  of  higher  education 
as  anything  else  I  have  read.  It  makes  only 
one  fundamental  assumption — shared  by  many 
•n  this  campus— that  liberal  education  on  the 

The  report  argues  throughout 
that  the  focus  of  undergraduate 
education  should  be  on  the  in- 
dividual   student    .    •    •  . 

undergraduate  level  is  presently  failing  to 
achieve   the   values  the    best  students   demand 

of  it.  At  iU  best  it  is  providing  an  all  too  nar- 
row pre-professional  training,  and  at  its  worst 
it  i&  discouraging  and  cutting  off  the  student 
from  the  necessary  self-examination  and  self- 
development  so  crucial  to  his  ultimate  fulfill- 
ment as  a  person. 

The  report  argues  throughout  that  the  focus 
of  undergraduate  education  should  be  on  the 
individual  student,  and  that  the  environment 
of  the  university  should  be  designed  to  en- 
courage his  development.  Efforts  should  be 
made  to  minimize  the  pressures  which  would 
defeat  the  seeking  of  self-knowledge  and  nar- 
row the  intellectual  experience  of  the  student. 
In  the  strong  arguments  for  the  development 
of  intellectual  independence  of  the  student, 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  elimination  of 
"provincialisms"  which  inhibit  this  growth. 
The  report  contends  that  current  methods  of 
study  encourage  intellectual  dishonesty  and 
narrow  professional  standards,  and  it  i&  the 
university's  obligation  to  discourage  both. 

No  Revision  for  Reform's  Soke 

In  the  Brown  students'  proposals  to  imple- 
ment these  objectives,  they  recommended  a 
complete  revision  of  the  Freshman  year,  the 
new  program  to  be  based  upon  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  small  seminars  revolving  around  prob- 
lematic themes  and  concepts  in  the  sciences, 
humanities,  and  social  sciences.  Each  Fresh- 
man would  take  three  seminars  (one  in  each 
field)  and  a  semester  of  .nathematics.  When  he 


moved  on  to  his  second  and  third  years  he 
would  have  the  option  of  designing  (in  co- 
operation with  a  faculty  advisor)  his  own  con- 
centration requirements,  which  could  easily 
move  across  departmental  barriers  if  a  good 
case  could   be  made   for  sucli   flexibility. 

Not  content  with  simply  arguing  the  case  for 
academic  reform  at  their  university,  and  de- 
veloping a  blueprint  for  its  implementation, 
the  same  students  organized  themselves  to 
convince  the  Brown  Faculty  and  student  body 
of  the  validity  of  their  arguments.  Their  cam- 
paign itself  is  a  model  of  imaginative  and  crea- 
tive peaceful  persuasion.  They  went  from 
teacher  to  teacher,  and  dormitory  to  dormitory 
(not  even  leaving  out  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses),  and  tried  to  persuade  both  students 
and  faculty  to  read  the  report,  raise  questions 
and  argue  objections.  These  tactics  eventually 
met  with  success.  In  less  than  a  year  the  Fac- 
ulty met  and  adopted  most  of  the  proposals 
in  their  entirety. 

I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impression  that 
I  agree  with  every  specific  proposal  contained 
in  this  long  report,  nor  that  I  think  that  all 
that  they  hope  to  achieve  in  the  near  future  is 
possible  or  even,  in  some  cases,  feasible.  If 
the  report  and  its  proposals  have  any  one 
weakness  it  is  in  the  sweeping  nature  of  its 
suggestions  for  change,  and  its  comprehensive 
and  compelling  timetable  for  development.  But 
I  know  of  no  other  group  (including  two  emi- 
nent committees  at  Harvard  which  attempted 
to  reform  the  curriculum  there)  which  has 
come  as  close  to  grasping  the  essence  of  en- 
lightened liberal  education,  nor  produced  such 
interesting  proposals,  potentially  capable  of 
achieving  it.  Furthermore,  this  was  accom- 
plished essentially  by  a  student  committee, 
working  under  the  pressure  of  their  own  aca- 
demic responsibilities.  I  say  hurray.  They  have 
shown  all  of  us  up — and  badly. 

The  Lesson  to  be  Leomed 

The  time  has  certainly  come  for  us  to  be- 
gin to  respond  to  questions  which  should  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  our  minds  and  teach- 
ing commitments  long  ago.  What  kind  of  a 
learning  experience  does  an  incoming  Fresh- 
man have?  I>oes  the  University  offer  him  an 
intellectual  experience  which  excites  his  in- 
terest, challenges  his  mind,  and  begins  to  in- 
troduce him  into  the  conununity  of  scholar- 
ship? Does  he  have  access  to  teachers  and 
scholars  who  are  willing  to  explore  .some 
of  the  depths  of  these  new  experiences  with 
him,  and  who  provide  him  with  role  models 
of  excellent  minds  at  work  on  significant  pro- 
blems, revealing  the  analytical  depth  and  ima- 
ginative range  of  the  scholarly  enterprise  and 
the  considerable  obstacles  thwarting  the  sim- 
plistic solution  of  so  many  of  our  central  ques- 
tions? Does  the  academic  environment  in  his 
later  years  of  study  provide  him  with  the  ne- 
ce.ssary  guidance  to  develop  these  quickening 
interests,  encourage  the  range  and  scope  of  his 
intellectual  explorations  and  discourage  the 
narrow  and  inhibiting  parochialism  of  pre- 
mature specialization?  In  short,  are  we  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  liberal  education  which  in- 
duces the  moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  the 
whole  person  or  are  we  merely  doing  "our 
thing,"  displaying  our  own  expertise  in  a  nar- 
row level  of  a  particular  discipline  and  trying 
to  force  our  students  into  the  framework  of 
what  we  consider   "professional   competence?" 

The.se  are,  I  think,  the  principal  questions 
that  at  least  some  of  the  seventy-seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Brandeis  Faeulty  had  in  mind  when 
they  decided  to  support  the  proposal  to  clean 
the  slate  and  create  a  new  elected  Educational 
Policy  Committee.  This  committee,  which  will 
initially  possess  the  full  support  of  the  Bran- 
deis Faculty  and  student  body,  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  write  a  new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  University.  It  can  and  should  be- 
come for  the  first  time  a  source  of  ideas  and 
leadership  in  the  area  of  University  Education- 
al policy.  It  is  confronted  with  the  depressing 
confusions  and  failures  on  the  part  of  all  of  us 
in  the  past,  but  it  also  possesses  the  golden  op- 
portunity to  erase  this  record  and  face  up  to 
the  even  greater  and  more  significant  chal- 
lenges of  the  future. 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

crats    recently    endorsed 
O'Dwyer. 

In  the  interview,  Mr.  Abram 
said  that  most  of  the  people 
who  advocated  his  candidacy 
argued  that  he  "pursue  the 
cause  of  education  and  other 
critical  national  and  interna- 
tional issues  in  the  most  effec- 
tive forum,  the  United  States 
Senate."  He  also  said  that  influ- 
ential and  distinguished  citi- 
zens have  begun  to  take  the 
initiative  to  make  funds  avail- 
able for  the  June  primary."  He 
explained  that  the  liberal 
forces  that  had  earlier  support- 
ed Mr.  Goldberg  had  now 
joined  in  support  for  his  can- 
didacy. 

"If  I  decide  to  run,"  Mr. 
Abram  said,  "the  coalition 
forces  that  would  have  rallied 
behind  Mr.  Goldberg  would 
most  certainly  support  me."  He 
added  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Goldberg  was  still  the  best  can- 
didate for  the  Senate. 

Trustees  Meeting 

Mr.  Abram  also  discussed  his 
possible  candidacy  at  the  Bran- 
deis Board  of  Trustees  meeting 
this  past  weekend  in  Palm 
Beach,  Florida.  Several  of  the 
Board  members  could  prove  to 
be  valuable  financial  supporters 
of  an  "Abram  for  Senator" 
campaign. 

Many  New  York  political  an- 
alysts feel  that  with  Mr 
Abram's  solid  academic  and  le- 
gal credentials  he  should  mus- 
ter sufficient  support  within 
the  State  Democratic  Commit- 
tee, which  will  meet  in  the  first 
week  of  April  to  discuss  nom- 
inations for  the  June  primary. 
There  are  300  members  on  this 
committee,  some  of  whom  have 
already  pledged  support  to 
other  candidates.  However, 
Abram  reportedly  has  the  sup- 
port of  several  key  elements  in 
the  Committee,  a  fact  that 
could  sway  nomination  consid- 
erations. 

While  an  Abram  candidacy 
seems  to  be  gathering  support, 
there  is  contention  among 
some  circles  that  he  laclcs  suf- 
ficient "grass-root"  contacts 
and  that  his  political  experi- 
ence is  almost  nonexistent. 
The.se  critics  also  say  that 
Senator  Goodell  will  be  a  hard 
man  to  beat  and  therefore  the 
Democrats  will  have  to  field 
a    candidate    who    is    not    only 


well-known  but  who  has  been 
in  the  political  arena  for  some- 
time. Further,  while  Abram 
has  received  tacit  endorsement 
from  several  top  state  Demo- 
cras,  there  are  also  some  oth- 
ers wiio  have  privately  ex- 
pressed skepticism  about  hig 
candidacy. 

Experience 

Abram's  supporters  reply 
that  while  he  may  not  have  the 
requisite  political  experience* 
his  work  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  other  national 
and  international  organiza- 
tions has  been  such  that  he  ia 
uniquely  qualified  to  sit  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Mr. 
Abram's  legal  background  and 
Brandeis  experience  are  seen 
as  valuable  attributes  for  the 
job.  While  his  name  may  not 
be  well-known  enough  for 
many  New  Yorkers  to  relate 
to  some  issue  immediately, 
Abram  supporters  declare  that 
during  the  course  of  a  cam- 
paign his  qualities  as  a  debater 
and  civil-rights  expert  would 
easily  overcome  any  other  of 
his  alleged  deficiencies  in 
terms  of  inadequate  political 
experience. 

Democratic  leaders  have  al- 
so said  that  Mr.  Abram  and 
Mr.  Goldberg  are  the  only 
figures  who  could  rally  the 
disspirited  I>enrfcocratic  Party 
in  New  York  State.  However, 
a  primary  fight  is  likely  to  be 
divisive  and  should  Mr.  Abram 
win,  he  will  need  to  muster 
support  for  an  effective  coali- 
tion to  combat  Senator  Good- 
ell's  campaign  thrust. 

Sen.  Goodell  has  been  latelir 
establishing  hinaself  as  a  lead- 
ing spokesman  on  national  is- 
sues such  as  the  ABM  and  Viet- 
nam. Observers  concede  that 
not  only  will  Mr.  Goodell  se- 
cure the  Republican  nomina- 
tion but  that  he  will  have  a 
more  than  even  chance  of  win- 
ning. In  The  Justice  inter- 
view, Mr.  Abram  emphasized 
that  should  he  run  against  Sen. 
Goodell,  he  had  no  doubts  that 
he  (Abram)  would  win.  Not  all 
state  Democrats  share  this  op- 
timism. 

An  Abram  candidacy  would 
be  a  gamble,  for  New  York 
politics  is  at  best  an  unpredic- 
table affair  and,  as  one  politi- 
cal writer  puts  it,  no  nomina- 
tion is  ever  "handed  on  a  plat- 
ter." 


Big  sua 
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theless  observed  that  his  so-called  "Brooklyn  shuffle"  does  not 
work  in  Brooklyn  either. 

— At  one  point,  Dennis  Ozer,  Brooklyn's  closest  re- 
semblance to  a  basketball  player,  screamed  "slkit "  in  response 
to  the  referees  or  a  missed  shot  or  something.  Ozer  himself 
received  a  mixed  reception  from  the  crowd.  However,  his  ex- 
clamation accomplishes  the  useful  purpo.se  of  capturing  the  way 
the  teams  played  (especially  his  own>  on  a  cold,  snowy  night  in 
Flatbu.sh  in  which  the  only  thing  that  benefitted  was  the  Judges' 
record,  which  advanced  to  8-10. 


Prisons 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

apy,  moral  .support,  .self  as.sur- 

ancc,  or,   most   important,  any 

reason  to  feel  le.ss  hostile  and 

embittered     with    society.      He 

therefore  feels   no   remorse  for 

tlie  crime  he  committed.     With 

our  rising  crime  rate,  it  seems 
that  we  should  ho  more  con- 
cerned with  these  un reformed 
paroled  prisoners  who  remain 
as  much  a  threat  to  the  public 
and  themselves  as  the  un- 
caught,  untried  criminal  on  the 
streets. 

It  is  not  serving  the  function 
for  which  it  was  established.  A 
prison  should  not  be  an  emo- 
tional and  phy.sical  torture 
chamber,  but  a  place  where  a 
man  knows  that  he  is  being 
punished  for  a  crime  that  he 
committed,  and  a  place  where 
he  will  have  a  chance  to  be 
rehabilitated. 


SKI  watervil  e 


NEW 


Ski  more  for  less 
at  a  better  place 

Ski  mid-week  at  Waterville  Valley  for  $5.00  a  day  (special 
college  rate)  compared  to  $9.00  on  week-ends  and  holiday 
periods!  No  lines,  no  crowds,  the  place  is  yours!  And  if 
you're  a  hot  skier,  the  four  expert  trails  served  by  the  new 
Sunnyside  chair  lift  will  test  your  mettle!  If  you're  some- 
what less  hot,  we  have  another  26  trails  served  by  9  other 
lifts  to  choose  from.  Runs  to  2V2  miles  with  a  2020*  vertical 
drop.  Ski  the  site  of  the  1969  World  Cup  Finals!  2'^  hours 
north  of  Boston  via  Interstate  93. 
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THE     JUSTICE 
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Study  Card 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
play  a  useful  role  in  tiiis  mat- 
ter. He  also  announced  that 
the  two  elected  students  to  the 
Board  ef  Trustees  were  accept- 
ed by  the  Board  last  week  and 
%vould  have  the  same  powers  as 
the  faculty  representatives. 
Theie  students,  said  Abram, 
ivould  have  access  to  all  the 
jnlormation  Iha4  is  provided 
monthly  to  full  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  except  the 
Information  conceminf  salaries 
of  specific  faculty  members. 

Baba  Ram  Dass 
Brandeis 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

And  they  saw  th»t  a  univer- 
sity was  important.  And 
George  Alpert  was  proud  to 
have  taken  a  part.  And  when 
the  other  trustee*  agreed  tiiat 
it  was  time,  in  1953,  to  grant 
the  first  four  horKw-ary  degrees, 
to  award  him  the  very  first, 
that  harvgs  in  his  library,  that 
he  read  to  the  young  fellow 
with  his  voice  cetching,  ciioked 
with  effnotion  the  young  fellow 
would  have  to  say,  he  was 
proud  that  it  saJd: 

The  Trustees  of  Brandeis 
University,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty 
have  conferred  upon  George 
Alpert,  brilliant  and  re- 
sourceful lawyer  whose  ta- 
lents have  been  generously 
and  unitintingly  applied  to 
communal  service,  a  leader 
in  the  great  humanitarian 
relief  campaigns  of  the  past 
two  decades  which  have  been 
launched  to  succor  the  unfor- 
tunate and  disinherited,  iden- 
tified from  the  outset  with 
the  founding  and  the  build- 
ing of  Brandeis  University, 
president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University, 
antedating  its  creation, 
whose  tenacity  and  courage 
have  seen  the  university 
through  its  darkest  pioneer- 
ing dayr  and  have,  in  es- 
sence, given  him  the  role  of 
father  of  the  university  and 
entitle  him  to  its  first  hono- 
rary degree,  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws. 

He  was  proud  to  be  asked  to 
hrlp  Albert  Ein^ein  Senool  of 
Medicine,  to  turn  his  fund- 
raising  efforts  to  start  the  first 
Jewish  school  of  medicine  even 
though  it  meant  resigning  as 
<-hairman  oi  the  Board  cf 
Trustees. 

In  the  late  fifties  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  president  oi  the 
New  Haven  RaUroad,  s^ill 
speaking  for  the  medical  school 
whjcih  had  been  successfully 
launciied,  still  atten<iir)>g  meet- 
ings oX  the  Brandeis  board. 

And  that's  the  story.  Richard 
got  fired  from  Harvard,  the 
drug  thing  broke.  And  al- 
though the  father  didn't  ap- 
prove of  drugs  or  the  people 
at  Milbrook — tlie  end  oi  his 
son's  brilliant  career  or  his 
omorgence  as  Baba  Ram  Dass, 
at  first  (Rum  Dum,  the  great 
holy  man,  come  back 'to  save 
the  world),  he  maintained  f  lith 
in  his  son's  integrity  and 
honesty. 

His  wife  of  fifty  years  died 
&nd  he  remarried.  So  it  goes. 
And  when  he  talks  to  the 
young  people  who  visit  his  son 
he  is  impressed  with  them.  And 
when  the  father  &  son  work 
in  the  garden  ttiey  are  botii 
very  hapf>y  to  be  there.  And 
the  more  he  learns  about  his 
son's  new  religion,  the  more 
he  is  impressed  with  it,  but  he 
^  ^n  old  fellow,  he  says,  too 
old  to   change,   slowing  down. 


Nine  persons  will  receive 
Brandeis  University's  1970 
Creative  Arts  Awards  Med- 
als and  Citations  during  the 
14th  annual  presentation 
banquet  at  the  Whitney  Mu- 
seum in  New  York  City, 
Sunday,  May  17. 

Receiving  the  Creative 
Arts  Awards  Medal  and 
$1,000  stipend  will  be  com- 
poser Milton  Babbitt,  author 
I.  B.  Singer,  artist  Barnett 
Newman  and  Playwright  Ar- 
thur Miller.  A  fifth  and  spe- 
cial medal  for  notable 
achievement  in  the  creative 
arts  will  be  presented  to  mu- 
seum director  Lloyd  Good- 
rich. 

The  four  1970  Creative 
Arts  Awards  Citation  win- 
ners, all  of  whom  will  ah»o 
receive  a  $1,000  stipend,  are 
composer  Charles  Wnorinen, 
author  Robert  Coover,  art- 
ist Jasper  Johns,  and  in  the- 
ater arts.  The  Open  Theater. 


Frosh  Down  Lowell, 
End  Loss  Streak  at  Z 


By  LEE  BROOKS 

Displaying  superb  defense  in 
the  second  half,  the  Junior 
Judges  defeated  Lowell  Tech 
68-54  last  night.  Jim  Irving 
and  Mark  Moscowitz  gave  in- 
spired performances,  blocking 
shots,  bail-hawking  and  inter- 
ceptinig  Lowell's  passes. 

Playing  against  a  squad  re- 
duced to  7  men,  the  Junior 
Judges  could  only  manage  a 
31-28  lead  at  the  half.  Mark 
Forbes  gave  his  usual  brUliant 
show  at  guard,  pacing  the  team 
with  15  points.  Fred  Roach 
added  12  to  a  well-balanced 
scoring  attack. 


advanced  for  the  team's  some- 
what mediocre  record  has  been 
the  long  layoffs,  which  ran  up 
to  a  month  between  games. 

In  their  most  recent  contests, 
poor  shooting  hurt  the  Frosh  as 
they  lost  to  Assumption,  81-60 
on  February  9.  In  that  game, 
Forbes,  Ohlson,  and  Roach  ac- 
counted for  47  of  the  Judges' 
points. 

Against  Boston  University 
last  Wednesday,  the  Freshman 


game  closely  paralelled  that  of 
the  Varsity.  It  was  nip-  and- 
tuck  for  most  of  the  way,  and 
the  half  ended  in  a  39-39  dead- 
lock. Forbes  fouled  out  early  in 
the  seconu  half,  however,  as 
did  Ohlson,  and  a  22  point  ef- 
fort by  Roach  and  a  fine  game 
by  the  reM  of  the  squad  (in 
which  they  sank  47%  of  their 
shots)  was  not  enough  as  the 
Terriers  pulled  away  to  a  96-71 
victory. 


Environmental  Committee 


Academic  Budget 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

ulty  actually  teaching  on  cam- 
pus in  the  academic  year  '70- 
'71  would  (excluding  the  Heller 
School  faculty)  be  282,  tJhe 
same  as  this  year.  He  warned, 
however,  "nothing  follows  from 
the  numbers  game  .  .  .  you 
cannot  deduce  quality  from 
quantity  or  quantity  from 
quality." 

The  figures  released  by  the 
Dean  are  dependent  on  the 
President's  and  Trustees'  ap- 
proval of  the  academic  budget. 
They  will  also  be  affected  by 
the  individual  decisions  of  fac- 
ulty members  on  whether  to 
stay  aft  Bnandeas  (based,  in 
part,  on  the  salaries  offered  to 
them,  which  have  not  yet  been 
communicated  to  the  individual 
faculty  members). 

For  next  year,  he  anticipates 
that  Brandeis  "will  keep  its 
cocn»petitive  position,"  but 
warned  that  "we  will  be  in 
very  serious  trouble"  if  the 
budget  freeze  is  not  lifted  for 
the  following  academic  ye^ar. 
Some  administration  sources 
repoTled  las»t  week  that  the 
freeze  will  probobly  be  lifted. 
Diamandoponlos  alluded  to  an- 
other serious  problem,  the  loss 
of  senior  faculty  to  institutions 
that  can  offer  higher  salaries. 
He  believe-s  this  is  a  more  seri- 
ous problem  tJian  t*)e  "exag- 
gerat€Hl"  foax  od  losing  junior 
faculty. 

He  also  warned  students  not 
to  exp>ect  either  a  "radical  im- 
provement in  quality  nor  a 
cataMropihJc  change." 

He  added,  "I  aniicipate  the 
possibility  for  some  economies 
within  the  existing  budget  .  . 
This  will  provide  for  some  in- 
novations. Also  we  need  extra 
ca^  so  that  departments  can 
round  out  their  academic  pro 
files."  Diamandopoulofv  cited  in 
addition  the  "pressure  for  ci-c- 
ation  of  new  programs."  He  an 
nounced  his  intention  to  ^ei 
aside  funds  for  an  Vrban  Stu- 
dies program  ($25,000  for  next 
year)  to  be  used  if  the  faculty 
approves  the  program. 

To  accompli.^h  these  objec- 
tives within  the  $4,547,750  fac- 
ulty salaries  budget  eeiling 
(not  including  Heller  S<ihool) 
set  by  President  Abram,  Dia- 
mandopoulos  plan^  to  apply 
funds  remaining  from  this 
year's  bu  dget,  contingency 
funds  and  mioney  from  the 
Ziskind  program  for  diMin- 
guished   faculty    appointments. 

nursdng  his  leg,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  coming  summer  in 
New  Hampshire. 

•That's  the  way  it  is,  Dr. 
Kildare." 

Arvd  as  the  violins  come  up 
and  the  lights  go  back  on,  we 
wonder  if  such  scenes  are  really 
so  uncomiortable  to  watch. 


Professor  Jerold  Auerbach,  retiring  Ctiairman  oi  the  En- 
vironmental Committee,  looked  to  the  coming  yeaor  as  one   in 
which   the   committee   would   assume   a    "more   ambitious   and 
man  group  in  years"  declared   creative  role,"  in  a  report  to  the  faculty. 

The  report  calls  the  past  year  "a  moderately  successful 
one,"  but  warns  of  changes  that  must  take  place  to  insure  the 
flexibility  and  effeetiveness  of  the  Environmental  Conrnwttee  in 
the  future. 


"We  feel  it's  the  best  fresh- 


coach    Hubie    LeBlanc    in    de 
scribing  the   freshman   basket* 
ball  team,  which  thus  far  has 
po&ied  a  3-3  record. 


Guard  Mark  Forbes  and  for- 
wards Bobby  Ohlson  and  Fred 
Roach  are  top  players,  each 
averaging  close  to  15  points  a 
game.  LeBlanc  said  that  Forbes 
".  .  .  looks  like  he's  going  to  be 
a  star"  and  that  "he'll  be  giving 
the  upperclassmen  a  run  for 
their  money  next  year,"  al- 
though there  are  six  or  seven 
other  men  who  have  a  "good 
shot"  at  the  varsity. 

Coach  LeBlanc  expects 
".  .  .  an  excellent  meld  with 
the  freshman  forwards  and  ex- 
perienced Varsity  guards"  next 
year.  "The  team  overall  has  to 
work  on  their  shooting  .  .  .  and 
ball  handling"  he  stated,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Junior  Judges' 
poor  Z9%  shooting  average 
from  the  floor.  Another  reason 


Professor  Aue«4)ach  states  that  the  future  success  of  the 
Committee  is  dependent  on  the  alt<^>iration  of  the  administration 
and  faculty  roles.  He  says,  "Administrators  must  communicate 
a  clearer  sense  of  their  own  policy  commitments.  Faculty  mem- 
bers must  realise  that  the  Committee  (and  the  University) 
expect  more  from  them  than  nay-saying." 

Anerbaeh  was  dismayed  by  the  "apathy,  indifference,  or 
resignation  of  University  members,"  shown  during  the  Com- 
mittee's attempts  to  elicit  different  views  before  the  establish- 
ment of  protest  and  demonstration  rules.  He  also  called  those 
rules  finally  promulgated,  "the  mott  libertarian  set  of  rules 
possible  at  the  time,  consistent  with  University  welfare." 

In  summary,  the  report  states,  "Only  student  concern  and 
pressure,  faculty  flexibility,  and  administrative  creativity  will 
free  the  Environmental  Committee  to  make  future  recommenda- 
tions that  wiU,  consistent  with  its  charge,  'improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  Brandeis  eommuniity'." 


The  Burgers  Are  Bigger  At 

KING 

881  Moody  Street,  Wohham 


AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Fees  On  Cycles 

All  Type  InSo  Agency,  lnc< 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

894-2250 


irS  A  MIAL  IN  ITSILF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH  FRIES. 

BRING  THE  FAMILY  — 
HAVE  A   BALLl 


FREE   FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPFERI 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  of 

BURGER  KING 

Offers  Eiipires  Morch  3,  1970.   Void  Where  Prohibited 


HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 
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tNe    justice 


Februoiy  18,  1970 


At  Amherst:  Vidich  Sets  Mark; 
Levine  Ecstatic  As  Lyons  Stars 


Brandeis  Bombs  Brooklyn, 
Lowell,  After  B.  U.  Defeat 


By    TED    KUYLAND 

At  the  Amherst  Relays  this 
past  Saturday,  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity's track  team  had  its 
most  successful  and  spectacu- 
lar performance  in  many  sea- 
sons. Varsity  track  coach  Nor- 

Big  Stiffs  Notes  - 


man  Levine  told  The  Justice 
after  the  meet  that,  "this  was 
my  best  day  in  five  years — 
since  becoming  tlie  track  coach 
at  Brandeis."  The  reasons  for 
Levine's  pride  and  excitement 
were  many. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  2-14-70 


Warren  Soifffer 


A  collection  of  scribbled  notes  to  myself  from  the  Brandeis- 
Brooklyn  College   basketball   "game"   Saturday   night. 

— Brooklyn's  record  dropped  to  1-19  after  receiving  an  81- 
56  slaughter.  When  lasked  an  observer  (the  crowd  was  too  re- 
signed to  defeat  to  be  'fans')  for  their  record,  he  confided  that 
in  their  lone  victory,  by  a  54-52  score  over  Brooklyn  Poly, 
they  shouldn't  have  even  W4»n  that  one.  Brandeis  vs.  the  (1962) 
Mets. 

— Undoubtedly  New  York  City  is  the  basketball  capital  of 
the  world.  Yet  Brooklyn,  with  30,000  students,  had  a  team  that 
compared  unfavorably  with  several  Brandeis  A-League  intra- 
mural teams.  I  had  hypothesized  that  some  of  the  graduates  of 
the  schoolyards  would  give  their  school  the  benefit  of  looking 
respectable  on  the  court. 

— The  Brooklyn  roster  revealed  a  squad  with  no  one  taller 
than  6'2".  Incredibly,  the  Judges  had  a  considerable  height 
advantage.  Even  Kenny  Still  had  3"  on  Dennis  Ozer,  Brooklyn's 
captain  and  'star."  Perhaps  it  is  understandable  that  a  Brook- 
lyn guy  implored  me  to  go  down  and  get  dressed  for  them.  Bob 
Nayer  and  Mike  Shea  would  have  appreciated  that  gesture. 

— Friday  night  the  Knicks  had  obliterated  Philadelphia 
151-106.  The  Judges  started  out  the  same  way.  When  the  score 
reached  29-10  with  9:12  remaining  in  the  first  half,  an  aristo- 
cratic "Fan"  screamed  for  the  Kingsmen  to  "Freeze  it  —  save 
the  honor  of  the  school."  Needless  to  say,  Brooklyn  never 
mounted  a  .serious  threat,  and  the  Judges,  playing  sloppily  held 
at  least  a  ten  point  advantage  for  almost  35  minutes  out  af  40. 
Someone  responded  to  the  lackadaisical  play  by  turning  on  a 
radio.    A  nearby  sp3cta1or  demanded  that  he  play  it  louder. 

— In  deference  to  Home  towns,  Coach  Jones  manipulated 
his  personnel.  Etonnie  Fishman  from  nearby  Jackson  Heights 
started  in  the  presence  of  a  large  contingent  of  admirers  and 
family.  Stu  Weisberg  (of  Flatbush)  got  considerable  playing 
time  at  the  gym  he  once  used  for  cheap  dates  on  Saturday 
nights.  And,  of  course,  Bob  Nayer,  pl.iying  before  the  brethren 
for  the  last  time,  performed  magnificently,  hustling,  scoring, 
rebounding. 

— Ekj.spite  a  Brandeis  foul  at  the  first  half  buzzer,  the  team 
began  to  sneak  away  to  the  locker  room  before  the  Brooklyn 
player  had  finished  his  shots.  The  Judges  were  far  too  loo.se  for 
this  game.  Despite  playing  horribly,  they  shot  15-25  from  the 
floor  in  the  first  half,  a  superb  performance.  The  problem  was 
that  they  only  took  25  shots.  At  half  time,  Peter  Shumsker, 
former  manager  and  presently  public  address  man,  noted  that 
the  game  resembled  the  (first)  Norwich  game,  which  Brandeis 
blew  73-72  by  dissipating  a  large  lead  in  the  second  half. 

— Stu  Weisberg  was  called  for  travelling.  Although  the 
referee  couldn't  properly  make  the  appropriate  signal,  I  never- 

( Continued  o-n  Page  6) 


Vidich 

In  the  varsity  pole  vault 
senior  Charies  Vidich  van- 
quished his  own  school  rec- 
ord and  cleared  the  vault  bar 
at  a  new  record  height  of  13 
ft.  6  in.,  good  for  a  4th  place 
in  that  event.  When  the  team 
goes  outdoors,  Vidich  probably 
will  surpass  even   that   height. 

In  the  open  fresliman  mile 
run,  Gary  Lyons  placed  a  fa- 
bulous 3rd  out  of  80  runners 
and  broke  the  old  course  record 
with  a  time  of  4:31.8.  After 
resting  up,  Gary  joined  sopho- 
more Bob  Arcangeli  and  fresh- 
men   Tom     Minton     and     Bob 

Sparrow  in  the  Varsity  2  mile 
relay.  This  young  group  ran 
3rd  out  of  14  teams  and  beat  all 
the     other     freshmen     entries. 

The  two  schools  who  managed 
to  edge  us  were  Central  Con- 
necticut and  Springfield,  both 
New  England  track  powers. 
Coach  Levine  was  ecstatic 
with  Brandeis'  performance  in 
this  event  and  his  conviction 
that  our  2  mile  relay  team  is 
going  to  be  the  best  around 
got  a  big  push  from  their  3rd 
place   finish  at   Amherst. 

Lacrosse  Now! 


Coach  Bobby  Baker  has 
called  a  mandatory  meeting 
of  the  lacrosse  team,  to  be 
held  tonight  at  6:30  p.m. 
in  Swig.  All  prospective  la- 
crosse players  are  urged  to 
attend. 


Brandeis  had  two  other  re- 
lay teams  which  also  ran 
strong.  The  varsity  sprint  re- 
lay team  of  Bob  Arcangeli, 
Bob  McGlaston,  Mai  Hall,  and 
Rich  Holstein,  finished  5th  out 
of  14  teams.  In  the  freshman 
mile  relay,  Mai  Hall,  Bob  Mc- 
Glaston, Tom  Minton  and  John 
Haaken  ran  7th  out  of  16 
teams. 

On  Saturday,  February  28th, 

Brandeis    concludes    its    indoor 

track    season    at    Northeastern, 

when      they     compete     in     the 

New    Englands    Track   Meet. 


Holy  Cross,  Lowell  Tech  Drop 
Swimmers,  Squad  Lacks  Depth 

The  Brandeis  varsity  swim  team  lost  their  first  home  game  meet  last  Tuesday  to 
Holy  Cross. 

The  team  performed  well  before  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  such  dignitaries  as 
Trustee  Joseph  Linsey,  Vice  President  David  Squire,  Athletic  Director  Nicholas  Rod  is 
and  Basketball  Coach  K.  C.  Jones.  The  Judges  started  off  with  a  win  by  Gerson  Rosen- 
field,  Al  Levine,  Steve  Branz,  and  David  Guss  in  the  medley  relay.  The  lead  changed  sev- 
eral times  in  the  course  of  the  meet.  Brandeis  divers,  Aaron  Spechler  and  Don  Gladstone, 

^ took  first  and  second  to  provide  a   commanding    lead.     Other 

outstanding  efforts  were  given  by  David  Hertz  '71  taking  first 

I    in  the  50  and  100  yard  freestyle.  The  most  exciting  wins  were 
III  ^  by  Al  Levine  and  Joe  Brodrick  in  the  200   yard   breaststroke 

llfi3flflll3rLfirS  taking  first  and  second  respectively.  This  win  gave  Brandeis  a 

■  ■www^w«BB  «wa«#  chance  to  win  the  meet  if  they  could  defeat  Holy  Cross  in  the 

final  event — the   400  yard   freestyle   relay.     But  the   Brandeis 
freestyle  team  bowed  humbly  to  a  strong  Holy  Cross  team. 

Same  Story 

Tn  an  almost  carbon  copy  of  the  Holy  Cross  meet,  Brandeis 
lost  to  Lowell  Tech,  Friday,  51-43.  Once  again,  the  medley 
relay  team  lapped  the  Lowell  Tech  team  to  take  an  early  lead. 
Aaron  Spechler  and  Don  Gladstone  repeated  their  outstanding 
performances  in  diving.  David  Hertz  also  took  first  in  the  50 
and  100  yard  freestyle.  The  meet  came  down  to  the  200  yard 
breaststroke  and  Al  L^evine  and  Joe  Brodrick  had  to  win  it  in 
order  that  the  freestyle  relay  would  have  a  chance  to  win  the 


By  LEE  BROOKS 

Demonstrating  a  balanced 
scoring  attack,  the  Judges 
demolished  Lowell  Tech 
95-78  last  night  at  Shapiro 
Gym.  Brandeis  maintained  a 
constant  lead  ranging  from  7 
to  10  points  for  most  of  the 
game,  breaking  away  in  the 
closing  moments. 

The  Brandeis  front  line 
made  its  usual  outstanding 
contribution.  Bob  Nayer 
paced  the  Judges  with  his 
second  straight  twenty  point 
effort.  He  added  13  rebounds. 
Tom  August  and  Mike  Shea 
combined  for  28  points.  Ken 
Still  added  7  assists  to  11 
points  in  a  fine  game.  The 
Judges  held  a  51-41  lead  at 
half  time. 

Coming  off  a  tough  88-75 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Boston 
University's  Terriers,  the 
Judges  romped  to  an  easy  81- 
56  triumph  over  the  Kingsmen 
of  Brooklyn  College,  moving 
their  record   to  8-10. 

The  game  against  B.  U.  in 
Shapiro  last  Wednesday  was 
very  tight  for  most  of  the  con- 
test. Both  teams  were  psyched 
up  for  the  game,  and  came  out 
running  right  from  the  open- 
ing tap.  The  Terriers  utilized 
a  full-court  zone  press  for  a 
good  portion  of  the  game, 
which  Brandeis  was  able  to 
overcome  in  the  first  half  with 
some  fine  passing  and  the 
quick  ball-handling  of  Kenny 
Still.  As  the  Judges  tired, 
however,  they  became  more 
erratic,  and  committed  several 
costly  turnovers.  B.  U.  took 
the  lead  midway  through  the 
first  half  whci  Steve  Glad- 
stone sank  the  foul  shot  award- 
ed after  a  technical  foul  called 
on  A.ssistant  Coach  Hubie  Le- 
Blanc.  That  made  the  score 
20-19  in  a  see-saw  battle,  and 
the  half  ended  with  the  Judges 
behind,    42-37. 

The  Brandeis  fast  break  was 
slowed   in   the   seconc'    half,   as 
the    Terrier's    press     took     its 
toll.  The  Judges  had  difficulty 
penetrating  to  the  basket  after 
Bobby   Nayer    fouled    out   with 
two   minutes    gone    by    in    the 
second    half.    Mike    Shea    tried 
to    take   up   the   slack   and  did 
a  fine  job  working  on  his  man 
inside   finishing    as    high   point 
man  for  the  Judges  with  14  in 
a   well-balanced   attack,   but   it 
was    not    enough    to    compen- 
sate for  Nayer's  loss.  Ken  Still 
had  11,  and  was  invaluable  in 
breakir  f»  the  press  as  Brandeis 
closed  to   withit.   a    point    (72- 
71)  with   three   minutes  to  go. 
But  B.   U.  ran  off  ten  straight 
points  to  pCt  the  game  out  of 
reach,   as   even    the    large   and 
enthusiastic    crowd     could    not 
spur  on  the  tired  Judges.  Mark 
Matthews  did  an  excellent  de- 
fensive   job    on     the     Terriers* 
star    Jim    Hayes,    holding    him 


to  only  three  field  goals,  but 
any  deficit  was  more  than 
made  up  by  Mark  Schoepfker, 
who  tallied  33  points  bullinir 
his  way  inside  with  Nayer  ei- 
ther in  foul  trouble  or  absent. 

Losing    Streak    Broken 

It  was  a  brand  new  baU 
game  at  Brooklyn,  however, 
as  Bobby  Nayer  put  on  a  show 
for  the  fans  of  his  home  town, 
scoring  20  points  and  blocking 
countless  Brooklyn  shots. 
Coach  K.  C.  Jones  decided  to 
open  the  game  with  Donnie 
Fishman  and  Charlie  Singer  in 
the  backcourt  to  go  along  with 
his  usual  starting  front  line  of 
August,  Shea,  and  Nayer.  It 
was  a  one-sided  contest  all  the 
way,  as  the  Judges  towered 
over  an  unusually  small  Brook- 
lyn team,  and  outscored  them 
2-1  throughout  most  of  the 
first  half. 

Tommy  August,  who  con- 
sistently worked  his  way  clear 
in  the  corner,  and  Nayer  al- 
most singlehandedly  outscored 
the  entire  Brooklyn  squad  in 
the  first  half  with  ZZ  points 
between  them,  as  Brandeis  left 
the  court  at  intermission  with 
a  3*^-23  lead. 

The  Judges  let  up  a  little  in 
the  second  half,  but  would  not 
allow  the  Kingsmen  to  close 
the  gap  significantly  The  only 
consistent  threat  for  Brooklyn 
was  the  5  ft.  5  in.  guard,  Den> 
nis  Ozer,  who  scored  16,  many 
as  a  result  of  some  very  accu- 
rate long-r  a  n  g  e  gunning, 
Brooklyn  was  particularly  hot 
from  the  foul  line,  sinking  86 
percent  of  their  free  throws, 
but  this  was  insignificant  as 
an  unusually  small  number  o£ 
fouls  were  chart^ec  against  the 
Brandeis  squad. 


An  Ecology  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee will  be  developing  plans 
for  a  non-credit  course  being 
offered  by  Brandeis  Ecology 
Action  during  the  spring  semes- 
ter, a  course  that  will  include 
films,  speakers,  and  panel  dis- 
cussions, and  will  attempt  to 
establish  ecological  conscious- 
ness on  the  Brandeis  campus. 
An  Environmental  Teach-in 
Committee  will  be  responsible 
for  organizing  a  Brandeis  teach- 
in  in  April;  a  Publicity  Com- 
mittee which  will  advertise  ac- 
tivities and  begin  distributing 
information  on  different  issues 
in  the  environmental  crisis  to 
the  campus. 


MALE  CAMP 
COUNSELORS 

n«eded  for  Jewish  co-ed  summer 
comp  located  near  Eagle  River, 
W.  Must  have  one  year  of  col- 
lege. If  interested  write  Milwau- 
kee, Jewish  Community  Center, 
1400  N.  Prospect  Ave.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wl  03202. 
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luarters 

•  BELL  BOTTOMS 

SA9B 

•  BOOTS 

•  PARKAS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  SURPLUS  FIELD 
JACKETS  $5.98 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433  Moss.  Ave. 
Central  Sqiiore,  Combridge 


meet.  They  won  but  the  freestyle  relay  lost.  The  problem 
facmg  this  year's  varsity  swim  team  is  not  a  lack  of  talent  but 
an  acute  lack  of  manpower.  Most  members  of  the  team  are 
swimming  in  three  and  four  events— the  norm  (no  pun  intend- 
ed)  being  two.  It  seems  clear  that  unless  more  swimmers  can  be 
attracted,  they  will  continue  to  drop  their  close  meets 


^    TREASURE  HUNT 


HOW  TO  GET  A 
DOaOR  OF  DIVINITY  DEGREE 

Do<for  of  Divinity  degrees  ore  issued  by  Universof  Life  CkurcK, 
olong  with  o  10-lesson  course  in  the  procedure  of  setting  up  ond 
operoting  o  non-profit  orgonizotion.  For  o  free  will  offering  of  $20 
we  will  send  you,  immediotely,  oil  10  lessons  in  one  pockoge  olong 
with  the  D.D.  certificotes.  ' 

UNIVERSAL  LIFE  CHURCH 

BOX  6575 

HOLLYWOOD,   FLORIDA   33021 
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Women^s  Resale  Shop 

High  Quality  Fashions  at  Low  Prices 

Fur  Coats,  Sports  Clothes 

and 

Cocktail  Dress 

Some  Men's  Clothes 

743  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM      I 

Next  to  Red  Cross  Pharmacy    ] 
Phone  891-1315  —  Open  Daily,  10:15  to  4:00 
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Abmm  (Hfithlly  Resigns  Post;  yi^HEtttet  US  Senate  Rate; 
Con  Wet  Develops  Over  Anointment  of  Acting  President 

By    RICHARD  GALANT 

Morris  B.  Abram  resigned  yesterday  to  pursue  *'the  cause  of  youth  and  education 
In  another  arena" — a  campaign  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  seat  from  New  York. 

Abram,  Brandeis*  second  president,  left  the  campus  community  uncertain  about 
who  would  succeed  him  and  concerned  al>out  whether  student  demands  for  increased 
involvement   in  policymaking  woukl   be   implemented. 

Brandeis  Board  of  Trustees  Chairman  Lawrence  A.  Wien  announced  yesterday 
that,  '*A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  held  within  the  next  two 
weeks  to  consider  the  selection  of  an  acting  president.  During  the  intervening  period, 
the  Executive  Vice-President  will  serve  as  the  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Univer- 
sity." 


Also     yesterday,    representa- 


tives of  the  Faculty  Senate  and  ^**n  ot  Faculty  rather  than  the  nate,  which  would  institution- 
three  academic  deans  flew  to  Executfve  Vice  President  as  alize  student  aiKl  faculty  in- 
New  York  to  consult  with  Mr.  ****  temporary  authority  on  volvement  in  governing  the 
Wien   on   the   selection     of    an  academic   and  student  matters.  University. 

acting  president.  They  com-  Students,  supported  by  a  Yesterday  morning  at  9:00, 
municated  to  him  the  substance  Senate  resolution,  also  asked  Abram  announced  to  student 
of  resolutions  passed  by  the  for  considerable  influence  in  ieaders  and  the  student  press 
Senate  on  Sunday  recommend-  the  selection  of  an  acting:  pres-  ^^^^  ^^  would  resign  effective 
ing  the  appointment  of  Trustee  ident.  In  addition,  they  con-  immediately  and  would  an- 
William  Haber  as  interim  tinued  efforts  to  develop  a  nounce  within  ten  days  his  de- 
president  and  designation  of  the  proposal  for  a   University  Se-         (Continued  on   page   Z) 


Tliis  MiMfHer  WoHlioin  Gr*up  wHI 
run  its  recreation  progrom  tor  cliil- 
4r«n  in  Prospect  Terroce  lietisi«9  prel- 
ect. Mid  recreation  leoders  ore  needed. 
TIm  program  poys  (SO/ week  plws 
ro*Ni  for  ten  weeks,  tot  informotion 
•nd  application,  contoct  Mark  Ka«f- 
Mcn  '71  via  Mailroom.  Botfi  work- 
stiidy  and  rogvlor  positions  are  avail- 


President  Morris  B.  Abram  seen  here  with  Boaid  of 
Trustees  Chairman  Lawrence  Wien  at  the  conclusion  of  hiM 
investiture  ceremony  as  second  president  of  Brandeis,  in 
October,  1968. 


On  TlNirsd«v,  March  S,  tlie  Red 
Cross  Bleodmobile  wiH  be  making  its 
annual  visit  to  Brondois.  TIm  nnit  will 
be  sot  up  in  tHa  Sherman  Club  Lounge 
and  Game  Room  from  9  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  Each  year,  donor  participation 
guoranteas  blood  free  of  charge  to 
faculty,  staff  ond  students  in  time 
of  need.  Groduote  ond  undergraduate 
students  wishing  to  give  blood  should 
sign  up  with  Miss  Gubin  in  the  Stu- 
dent Center  Office,  Ford  124,  by  Fri- 
day, February  27.  Staff  and  faculty 
donors  should  contact  the  Personnel 
Office,  Bemstein-Morcus  220.  Donors 
must  ba  IB  years  of  age. 
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The  Graduate  Student  Council  an- 
nounces an  election  to  determine  one 
greduete  student  representative  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Petitions  of 
candidates  must  be  returned  to  the 
graduate  office  in  Robb  by  February 
27,  and  the  election  will  be  held  on 
Morch  14-20.  The  election  wiH  be 
volid  only  if  half  the  graduate  stu- 
dent body  votes  and  a  moiority  of 
votes  go  for  one  condidote.  Thursday 
evening,  March  12,  is  being  set  aside 
for  a  combined  beer-party-  and-meet- 
ing-with-the-candidotes  for  groduote 
students.  Oetoiled  informotion  on  eli- 
gibility, petitioni,  and  voting  proce- 
dure is  posted  on  eyery  graduate  de- 
portment bulletin  board. 


"Should  Brandeis  be  an  elite  in- 
stitution?"  is  the  topic  for  the  soci- 
ology department's  first  undergrodu- 
ate  colloauim,  to  be  held  Tuesday, 
March  3  at  B  p.m.  in  Pearl  man 
lounge. 


Rules  Committee  Reps     Blacks  Serve  U.  Notice 
Blast  Senate  Inaction      Over  Ford  Hall  Demands 

By  MICHAEL  GROSSMAN  gy    PRANAY   GUPTE 

Last  Friday  the  student    members  of    the    Environmental  Spokesmen  for  Black  students  at  Brandeis  put  the  Universitv  "on  notice"  last  week 

Committee— Dan  Gelb    71.   Mark  Kaufman    71,   Dale   Pollack  ^^^^  „^^  ^^^^^j^  -^  ^-^^  ^^^^  ^^  "resolve  or    implement"    the    ten    demands    made    by 

•72.  and  Jon  Quint   70— threatened  to  resign  their  posts  to  pro-  gj^^j^g  during  last  year's   Ford   Hall  crisis, 
test  the  Faculty  Senate's  lengthy  delay  in  appointing  new  mem- 
bers to  the  committee. 


Some  of  the  previous  faculty  representatives  had  resigned 
with  the  election  of  the  new  Senate  in  December.  New  rep- 
resentatives have  not  yet  been  named.  As  a  result,  the  com- 
mittee has  not  met  since  De- 
cember. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Faculty 
Senate,  the  four  students 
state*^.  "illness  of  certain  key 
members  of  the  Senate  has 
been  partially  responsible  for 
the  delay,  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  more  significant 
reason  is  the  deliberate  and  un 
con^cionable    obstruction 


Admissions  Sets 
In  Size  of  Class 


In  a  statement  released  Friday  the  students  said,  '*\Ve  are  now  puUinfr  the  C^niver- 
sity  on  notice,  that  the  Black  oonimunity  will  no  longer  tolerate  this  university's 
equivocation  on  our  original  demands/' 

The  statement  further  said  that  representatives  of  Black  students  had  met  sev- 
eral  times   with   the   Board   of 


Cutback 

of  74 


with    issues    that 


Trustees    and    presented    them  satisfied   some  of  the   demands 

affected    the  ^^  regards  to  the  TYP  and  oth- 

Black  community.  These  issues  f,^^  Programs     the    response    m 

are:   admissions  for   Black  stu-  ^^Z.T.^l  Z  ^  ^"Jf,"'^L^'  I'^ii '*".'* 

dents   and   hnancial    assistance,  u^h  \ 'i^"^:„i^    ^^^?^    stude.its 

the  Transitional  Year  Program  '^^£  ^^"  inadequate 


(TYP).  the  Black  Studies  pro-  The  Black  students  claim  that 

By  ROBERT  GUTTMAN  men    acceptances    dfeluged    the  gram,  and   the   Upward   Bound  ""'  ®"'y  *»»»  the  Board  of  Trus- 

i"*"        r*«o«    r.e     A^«,;cc.«r.c     Vvp^  unwary    admissions   office    last   Program.     The     students     said  '?««    shown    insufRcient    atten- 

fos-        Dean    of     Admissions    |  red-  /mntinuf'il    nn    nare    5)           that    thouch    the    Trustees    had  ''«"  '»  'he  issue  ot  admissions 

tered    by    certain    segments    of  erick  L.  Luddy  announced  last  (Contmued    on    page   5)          that   though   the    trustees    had  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  students,  but 

the    faculty."     The   letter  con-   week  that  next  year  s  freshman  ^yg»g^g^mg^^^^_|HHKH|H|MHHH||^HMKj  President  Morris  B.  Abram.  by 

tinues.    ''Despite             repeated    class  will  be  substantially  small-  ^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t  his  resignation,  has  thrown  the 

urgin?s    to     certain     Senators   er  than  this  years  ....^..^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^■^^^^H^H  Black  community  into  a  "state 

and  the  pleas  of  administrators.        Potential     overcrowding     in  M||^^^^HHn|;p|P|^^^H|^^^H^^nHH  of  general  alarm."  The  students 

taken    or   campus     housing    has    nece:>si-  ^^^^^^■^Hk.  ^^M^H^^^Hl^H^^H  feel  that  Mr.  Abram.  bv  choos- 

tated    the    admissions   cutback  |gfl||^^^HH|^K     ^BBKKKKtB^KKtm  '"^  to  leave  Brandeis. 

Although  the  number  of  fresh-  Hfl^^^^HQBBj^  ^Hfn^^^^^^B^H  several    issues   hanginir    in    the 

man  admissions  for  next  fall  is  HHnni^^^nnn^HL..J^^HP^!JHBiMHMHlHi  ,ur.-   They    describe    him    as   a 

"pitch   man   who  no  Ioniser  be- 


no   action   has   been 

seems   forthcoming.   Therefore. 

we  hereby  pledge  to  tender  our 


resignations       .  .on  March    1,  uncertain,    the      most    re- 

1970.  unless  by   that  time  the   ....      ^,Hr,.nfo   fmm    thp   rp.^i- 


_        ,.      „        t     u«  «k»o^»    liable   estimate   from   the    resi 

Faculty  Senate  has  .  .  .  chosen   ^^^^^  ^^^^^„  ^^  j^  reconciled 


the    four 
tives. 


faculty    representa 


with  estimates  from  the  Presi- 
dent's  office    and    the    Dean   of 


In       another      development,  ^^xe  Faculty's  office  to  "arrive  at 

Presidential       assistant       Ke  n  ^  ^^^^3^  j^g^j-e,"  Luddy  said 

Sweder  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  ^i^    ^m    \jq    g^    figure    which 

Senate.     On  behalf  of  the  En-  j^e  students  will  not  regard  as 

vironmental  Committee;  I  must  ^    ^jg   one   or   a    bad   one."    he 

ask  the  Senate  to  take   imme-  added.  Sources  report  that  the 

diate   action  to   select   the   fac-  total   num'oer   of   entering   siu- 

ulty  members  for  the  Environ-  dents    next    year    will    be    550, 

mental    Committee    or    to    is-  with  about  475  freshmen, 

sue   a   statement   as   to  the   in-  About    twenty-five    spaces 

tentions  of  the  Senate  with  re-  saved  by  the  freshman  cutback 

spect    to   its   obligation   in   this  will    be    reserved    for   transfer 

matter  '  students    who     will    be     given 

Discussing    the   letter.   Quint  campus  housing, 

mentioned   that  several  Facul-  "Everyone    is    very    mindful 

ty     Senators     had     previously  of  not  throwing  transfers  into 

given    assurances    of     immedi-  the    housing    situation    in    the 

ate   action.   In   his  opinion    the  Greater  Boston  Area.  We  know 

delay   is  not   due   wholly   to  a  it's  tight  and  we're  not   going 

conspiracy   within    the    Senate,  to  be  callous  about  that. 


lieves  in  his  product,  a  comic 
who  has  lost  confidence  in  his 
material." 

The  statement  also  says  that 
by  resigning  his  post.  Abram 
has  "turned  his  back  on  his  own 
DOlion  of  academic  e.xcelience.'* 
This,  according  to  them,  'seri- 
ously raises  the  question  of  his 
responsibility.  accountability, 
and  even  further,  his  ability  to 
seek,  much  less  hold,  a  seat  on 
the  U.  S.  Senate." 

Explaining  the  position  of  the 
Black  students,  Alex  Aikens, 
an  Afro  group  member,  said, 
"Wo  have  got  only  rhetoric 
fron\  the  Board  of  Trustees  .so 
far."  Aikens  said  that  the 
pledges  made  by  former  Presi- 


dent Sachar  in  1967  agreeing  to 
Judge  Julius  Hoffman  seen  here  as  a  pig  (in  effigy)  during   a   Black  student   body   totalling 
a  demonstration  march  in  Boston,  the  day  after  the  verdict  in   at  least  10  per  cent  by  1971  had 
but  rather  to  a  combination  of        Another    reason    for    giving    ^^^^  Chicago  Conspiracy  trial.  An  estimated  10,000  marched  in   not    been    met.   He    added    that 
two  factors  ^^"^^  transfer  students  campus    Boston,   carrying  signs  and   placards   condemning   the   judicial   President  Abram  had  failed  to 

First    there  are  some  facul-   housing  is  that  they  often  come    atrocities   of   the   trial,  in   which   Judge   Hoffman    often    acted   respond  adequately  to  the  com- 


(CiMitiaued  00  #&ge  S> 


An  overabundance  of  fresh-   Fit^ally,  I  stopped  using  my  last  name  altogetherl 


(Continued   on  page    5> 
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Fweas  lenriee 


Den  Rwbin  '71 

Rkhprd  Gokmt  '72 


Fronk  Rubmsky  '69 


DovKl  Aschkmosi  '72 

f— twwi  Kim 

Pronoy  Guptc  '70 


Morsho  Weinroub  '70 


Worrcn  SoHtet  '72 


Jon  Quif>t  '70 

Howord  Ermon  '70 

Ntkki  Petroff  '70 


STAFP:  Dietie  lerliewits,  TerH  R«»kbi,  DevM  Ash.  Um  Tertikeff.  Amy 
legeefceasliy,  Wenrfy  tAmn,  lerry  CeseetoMn,  Jcfffey  Wvtaer.  Btwce 
Rel^iM,  EmmmhmmI  CeMilein.  Cee««e  Kelw,  Mike  lif. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Levy  Resigncition  Freshmon  Reocts 


Abram's  Resignation... 

Morris  Abram^s  decision  to  resign  in  order  to  seek  a  Senate 
seat  eomes  as  sovnething  o€  a  surpri«e,  but  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  arouse  iiktense  emotions  one  way  or  the  other  among  most 
students.  In  his  year  and  a  half  a«  p>«sident  oi  Brandeis  he 
has  noi  made  him«e)f  so  generally  odioue  ttiat  his  departure 
will  be  met  with  wild  exultaticHi;  nor  has  he  distinguished 
himseli  as  an  innovative  educator  or  students'  friend  whose 
leaving  will  be  widely  mourned. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr,  Abram's  tenure  has  been  un- 
eventful. During  this  time  there  have  been  a  number  of  specific 
"crises,"  a  great  deal  of  ill-focused  dissatisfaction,  and  a  general 
(though  insufficient)  loosening  up  of  the  extreme  personal 
power  thftt  typified  the  University's  functioning  in  the  latter 
days  of  his  predecessor,  Abram  Sachar.  But  we  owe  these 
occurrences  to  the  fact  of  transition  itself  more  than  the  man 
who  inherited  the  top  administrative  position.  Mr.  Abram,  for 
all  his  unfortunate  tendency  to  persofialize  issues,  has  taken  a 
largely  reactive  role  in  shaping  the  course  of  events  at  Brandeis. 

Thus  our  reaction  to  his  resignation  is  condilional.  Should 
the  change  of  presidents  prove  retrogressive,  a  return  to  auto- 
cratic decrees,  then  we  are  witnessing  the  departure  of  a  good 
president — good  relative  to  the  worse  one  who  follows.  But  we 
must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  ttiis  from  transptr- 
ini;.  We  roust  ensure  that  Mr.  Abram  is  remembered  as  a  bad 
pre^dent — bed  by  comparison  with  a  successor  who  is  more 
responsive  to  students  and  more  straightforward  in  all  his 
dealings  abou4  important  decisions. 


The  jollotoing  \etier  iros  ad- 
dressed  to  Pro/.  Keller,  Dean 
Diamandopoulos,  President  Ab- 
ram, and  Chancellor  Sachar. 

After  nineteen  years  I  must, 
most  regretfully,  resign  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of 
Brandeis  University,  effective 
the  end  of  the  current  acade- 
mic year.  I  love  this  University 
and  under  no  normal  circum- 
stances would  I  ever  consider 
leaving  it.  In  the  past  I  have 
turned  down  many  attractive 
offers  and  would  continue  to 
do  so.  However,  1  now  have 
no  choice.  My  wife  suffered 
injuries  from  an  auto  acci- 
dent last  year  leaving  her  with 
what  in  effect  is  an  arthritic 
condition.  Because  we  now 
require  a  hot,  dry  climate,  and 
for  no  other  reason,  I  must 
very  sadly  resign.  1  wish  to 
stress  that  if  reasons  of  health 
had  not  intervened,  no  offer 
from  any  other  university  in 
this  country  could  have  per- 
suaded me  to  leave  Brandeis. 
This  school  has  given  me 
innumerable  handsome  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  ever  since 
my  arrival  here  in  1951.  The 
deep  loyalty  and  gratitude  that 
I  feel  for  Brandeis  will  not  be 
sundered  by  my  forced  resig- 
nation. 1  have  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  History  Department 
of  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
but  wherever  I  am  I  shall  al- 
ways be  an  ambassador  of 
good  will  for  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity. 

Leenard   W.   Levy 

Earl   Warren  ProfessM'  •f 

American  Constitntsanal 

Studies 


To  the  Editars: 

As  a  new  member  of  the 
Brandeis  community  I  am  par- 
ticularly distressed  by  the  cur- 
rent trend  in  education  and  in- 
censed over  future  University 
plans  which  I  feel  will  defi- 
nitely impair  the  quality  of  un- 
dergraduate education.  Brand- 
eis, which  a  few  years  back 
gained  its  reputation  by  being 
in  the  forefront  in  the  develop- 
ment of  creative  and  experi- 
mental programs,  has  been  hi- 
bernating ever  sinee,  being 
content  with  a  '*safe"  acaciem- 
ic  policy,  that  no  longer  meets 
the  needs  of  incuming  students. 
The  most  unfortunate  omen  is 
that  it  seems  only  violent  ac- 
tion arouses  the  administration 
to  act. 

There  seem  to  be  gaping 
holes  in  the  Brandeis  curricu- 
lum. I  can  understand  no  ex- 
cuse for  failure  to  establish  an 
Urban  Studies  E>epartment  by 
now.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
need  nor  the  legitimacy  of  such 
a  course  of  study.  It  is  also 
time  to  initiate  courses  and 
even  a  department  devoted  to 
studies  of  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment. The  University 
must  not  procrastinate  and  let 
these  needs  get  tied  up  in  bu- 
reaucratic red-tape. 

Brandeis  must  attempt  to 
change  freshman  programs, 
which  at  present  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  It  is  not  enough 
to  convene  conferences  and 
conduct  stiklies;  a  concerted  ef- 
fort must  be   nutde  to  act  on 


Statement  by  Academk  Dems 


...and  Successors 

In  all  probability  President  Abram  will  be  replaced  by  an 
acting  president  who  will  serve  until  such  time  as  a  permanent 
successor  is  selected.  The  Justice  feels  that  the  identity  of  these 
two  individuals,  and  the  procedure  by  which  they  are  chosen, 
are  far  more  important  nwilters  than  Mr.  Abram's  resignation 
itself. 

Exigencies  of  time  and  possible  brevity  of  tenure  make  it 
likely  that  an  acting  president  will  be  chosen  from  among  a 
few  top  administrators  and  faculty  currently  within  the 
University.  This  choice  must  be  made  very  soon,  and  The 
Justice  strongly  urges  that  students  and  faculty  share  in  the 
decision  through  the  approval  of  their  representatives.  The 
later  selection  of  a  permanent  president  is  likely  to  be  more 
involved  and  necessitate  greater  secrecy  during  negotiations, 
but  here  again  student  and  faculty  involvement  are  in  order; 
their  representatives  must  merely  be  bound  to  maintain  the 
same  confidentiality  regarding  the  identity  of  candidates  for  the 
post  as  is  expected  of  individuals  currently  involved  in  such 
decisions. 

In  both  cases,  the  importance  of  advance  consultation  and 
approval  from  students  and  faculty  as  well  as  trustees  and 
administrators  cannot  be  too  highly  stressed.  J.  president  is 
both  chief  administrator  and  symbolic  representative  of  a 
university,  and  to  fill  these  roles  well  without  commanding 
general  trust  is  next  to  impossible.  It  should  be  very  clear  that 
thi«  trust  is  more  likely  to  materialize  among  students  and 
faculty  if  they  have  shared  in  selecting  a  prewdent  than  if  they 
have  been  presented  with  a  leader  whom  they  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  assess. 


The  Convocation 

The  Convocation  called  for  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  in  Spingold 
Auditorium  is  a  meeting  of  the  entire  university  over  the  issue 
of  selecting  an  acting  president.  Not  only  students,  but  also 
faculty  and  administrators,  have  personal  interests  at  stake. 
If  any  mass  meeting  at  Brandeis  has  ever  been  specific  enough 
to  test  consensus  or  open  up  questions  of  governance,  it  is  this 
one. 

We  have  no  guarantee  that  results  will  ensue,  but  let  us 
maximize  the  chance  that  something  will  happen  by  being  there. 

Students  must  enter  this  n^eeting  with  a  unified  position, 
if  this  is  possible.  We  must  fall  into  the  subordinate  ro'e 
of  merely  weighing  the  suggestions  of  the  administrators  who 
called  the  Convocation.  To  achieve  this  end,  wc  urge  all  students 
to  attend  the  preparatory  meeting  that  has  been  called  for 
Wednesday  at  4  p.m.  in  Seifer  Auditorium. 


February  22,  1970 

The  prospective  departure  of 
the  President  has  created  an 
emergency  situation  in  the  gov- 
ernance and  administration  of 
the  University.  This  comes  at 
a  time  when  numerous  unre- 
solved problems  already  exist 
and  when  it  is  urgently  neces- 
sary to  restore  confidence  in 
the  stability  and  purposes  of 
the  University. 

The  search  for  a  new  Presi- 
dent is  certain  to  be  difficult 
and  may  be  prolonged.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  of 
critical  importance  that  an  in- 
terim President  be  chosen  who 
will  enjoy  the  support  and  con- 
fidence of  the  entire  campus 
community  and  will  thereby  be 
able  to  lead  the  University  for- 
ward for  as  long  a  period  as 
may  be  required.  Such  leader- 
ship will  enhance  the  prospects 
for  attracting  a  distinguished 
permanent  President  without 
unnecessary  delay. 

It  is  therefore  absolutely  es- 
sential that  the  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  various 
segments  of  the  University  be 
fully  consulted  with  regard  to 
possible  interim  incumbents  be- 
fore any  decision  is  made.  Any 
failure  to  involve  the  Univer- 
sity in  this  crucial  decision  will 
incur  the  risk  that  morale  will 
continue  to  deteriorate  and  that 
urgent  tasks  will  be  left  unre- 
solved. Moreover,  the  effective- 
ness with  which  an  interim 
President  can  be  expected  to 
work  is  dependent  on  the  sup- 
port he  enjoys  in  the  cam- 
pus community.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  consultations  be 
initiated  and  conducted  without 
delay. 

We  look  forward  to  assisting 
an  interim  President  in  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  implementing  forth- 
with the  reforms  in  academic 
administration  already  an- 
nounced, and  in  confronting 
whatever  problems  this  new 
crisis  noay  create.  At  the  same 
time,  any  appointment  which 
brings  the  legitimacy  and  in- 
tegrity of  academic-administra- 
tion into  doubt,  will  undermine 
the  effectiveness  with  which  we 
can  discharge  our  duties  and 
will  make  it  impossible  for  us 
to  continue  in  our  positions. 

We  believe  in  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity and  in  its  future.  We 
strongly  urge  Uiat  this  crisis  be- 
come the  occasion  for  uniting 
the  campus  community  and  for 


mobilizing  the  energies  of  the 
larger  constituency  of  support- 
ers and  friends  which  this  Uni- 
versity has.  During  the  search 
for  an  interim  President  we  ap- 
peal to  our  colleagues  —  stu- 
dents and  faculty  —  to  main- 
tain an  atmosphere  of  confi- 
dence and  calm.  We  shall,  of 
course,  fulfill  our  responsibili- 
ties and  shall  do  all  in  our  pow- 
er to  continue  the  academic 
functions  without  interruption. 

Peter  Diamandopoulos 

Dean  of  Faculty 

Leon  Jick 

Dean  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  and  Associate 
Dean  of  Faculty 

Brendan  Maher 

Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  Associate 
Dean  of  Faculty 


these  ftadings.  T%e  effectiveness 
of  General  Education  require* 
nvents  should  be  carefully  ana* 
lyzed  and  their  inattequaciet 
fX)rrected.  The  pass-fail  optkm 
should  be  expanded  far  thase 
who  desire  it.  Seminars  should 
be  established  for  Ireshroen, 
where  working  in  a  small 
gro«p  a  student  would  be  able 
to  establish  a  viaMe  relatien- 
ship  with  a  faculty  member. 
Such  a  relationship  is  definite- 
ly lacking  uffider  the  structure 
of  the  present  advisory  system. 
My  adviser,  although  a  very 
nice  man,  is  in  no  position  t« 
help  me  witti  my  problems.  His 
only  knowledge  of  me  is  oS 
record  cards  and  he  is  so  in- 
volved in  his  own  work  that  I 
can't  expect  him  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  Um 
University.  Sometimes  I  get 
this  very  depressing  feeling 
that  no  one  in  the  administra- 
tion cares  if  you  are  dead  or 
alive  —  unless  of  course  you 
have  failed  to  hand  in  your 
final  study  card  on  time. 

The  great  void  where  the 
school  has  failed  to  take  ac- 
tion is  in  developing  experi- 
mental programs.  Students  are 
presently  flocking  to  Brandeis 
because  of  its  innovative  repu- 
tation —  persistence  in  this 
present*  policy  af  stagnation 
will  force  these  students  to  turn 
elsewhere.  More  work-study 
programs  should  be  organized, 
where  students  can  combine 
academic  work  with  field  work. 
The  possibility  of  setting  aside 
time  during  the  year  when  stu- 
dents can  da  inocpeadent  pro- 
jects, either  studying,  traveling 
or  working,  should  be  investi- 
gated. A  more  flexible  posture 
must  be  assumed  by  the  admin- 
istration towards  new  courses. 
If  individuals  are  interested  in 
a  subject  they  sho«dd  be  able 
to  purswe  that  area  ef  Ktudy 
without  having  to  go  through 
the  long  and  lengthy  process  of 
getting  permission  from  every- 
one in  the  administrative  hier- 
archy. 

I  have  already  been  told  that 
since  I  am  a  freshman  I  am  in 
no  position  to  make  a  valid 
judgment  on  the  University.  I 
realize  my  limited  perspective, 
but  it  doesn't  take  four  years 
for  one  to  see  some  of  the  in- 
adequacies in  the  present  pro- 
grams, nor  to  realize  that 
Brandeis  is  being  run  contrary 
to  those  very  principles  of  cre- 
ativity and  innovation  for 
which   it    was   established. 

James  Katz 


TYP  Announces  Lecture  Series 


The  Transitional  Year  Pro- 
gram announced  last  week  a 
lecture  series  around  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  educational  process 
and  social  change. 

"The  most  important  ques- 
tion," observed  TYP  Director 
Chris  Douglas,  "is  not  whether 
our  students  can  survive  in  this 
academic  environment,  but, 
are  the  students,  staff,  and  in- 
structors prepared  to  face  what 
this  institution  is  and  what  it 
produce  s?'*  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  if  universi- 
ties such  as  Brandeis  really 
want  experimental  programs, 
as  opposed  to  mere  "fire  insur- 
ance" or  bribes,  they  will  have 
to  prove  themselves  willing  to 
carry  the  experiments  to  their 
logical  conclusions,  and  ex- 
amine such  issues  as  the  mass 
propaganda  content  of  tradi- 
tional liberal  education,  and 
the  relative  needs  of  black 
students  for  compensatory 
training  and  for  independent 
positive  curriculum  which  ex- 
presses their  interests  in 
America. 

The  first  lecture,  by  Mr. 
Ronald  Walters,  Chairman  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies  here  at  Brandeis, 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 17,  on  the  topic  "Black 
Studies  and  Achievement  Mo- 
tivation." The  remaining  four 
lectures  in  the  series  are: 

March  2,  Monday.  The  Spirit 
of  '7€:  Black  Liberation  to  the 
Vanguard.    Dr.    Finley    Camp- 


bell, Professor  and  Director  of 
the  Black  Student  Union  Ad- 
visory Council  at  Wabash  Col- 
lege; educational  consultant  to 
the   Black   Panther   Party. 

April  3,  Friday:  The  Tech- 
nique Neo-Colonialism  and 
Compencatory  Education.  Mr. 
Chris  Douglas,  Director  of  the 
Transitional  Year  Program, 
Brandeis  University. 

May  3,  HerL)ert  Marcuse,  au- 
thor of  One-Dimensional  Man, 
Eros  and  Civliization,  and  co- 
author of  A  Critique  of  Pure 
Tolerance. 

May  18,  Monday:  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Williams,  Republic  of  New 
Africa,  author  of  Negroes  With 
Gons. 


CONTEST 

JUSTICE     back-issue     eontest! 

Be  one  of  the  first  15  people 
to  turn  in  copies  of  the  Janu- 
ary 14,  1970,  Justice — in  per- 
son or  via  our  mailbox — and 
you  will  win  your  choice  of  the 
following  munificent   prizes: 

(a)  A  bright  shiny  quarter. 

(b)  10  copies  (your  choice) 
from  the  following  selection  of 
even  older  issue* :  October  3, 
1967;  March  25,  April  22,  Oc- 
tober 14,  November  4,  and  No- 
vember 18,  If 69. 

(c)  u0  copies  of  the  January 
IJnIverslty  Review. 

(d)  Our  undying  gratitude. 
We  need  these  copies  to  send 
to  adv«'tisers  in  that  issue,  who 
otherwise  will  not  pay  us. 


Movie  Review  I 


How  To  Shoot  Horses 


By  STEVE  VINEBERG 


Viewpoint:  A  Response 

^^The  Interest  Game*' 

Murray  Gordon 


On 


The  ad  for  They  Shoot  Horses,  Don't  They?  depicts  a  huge 
shimmering  globe.  In  it  are  the  distorted  images  of  people  in 
agony,  clamoring  to  get  out;  beneath  it  a  barker  at  a  micro- 
phone; and  beside  it  the  sentence:  "People  are  the  ultimate 
spectacle." 

This  is  the  conceptual  essence  of  Sydney  Pollack's  remark- 
able motion  picture  adapted  from  Horace  McCoy's  1935  novel 
about  a  dance  marathon.  He  has  filled  the  screen  with  fascinat- 
ing people  who  are  the  Depression;  they  have  been  waiting  out 
and  struggling  out  their  lives  in  the  depths,  and  the  marathon 
is  just  another  step  down,  so  what's  the  difference?  Existing  on 
seven  meals  a  day,  "ten  minutes'  break  every  two  hours,"  and  the 
pipe  dream  of  winning  the  fifteen  hundred-dollar  prize,  they 
act  out  their  misery  upon  the  dance  floor  for  the  benefit  of 
crowds  of  people  who  cannot  go  on  unless  they  can  see  others 
more  miserable  than  themselves. 

As  fascinating  as  the  characters  themselves  are  the  per- 
formances of  the  cast.  Jane  Fonda  is  brilliant  as  Gloria,  the 
embittered  young  actress:  not  an  action  is  out  of  character. 
Susannah  York's  Alice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extremely  self- 
conscious,  and  this  presents  a  marvelous  contrast  that  is  signifi- 
cant to  the  screenplay  as  well.  Miss  York,  who  is  given  probably 
the  most  terrifying  scene  in  the  film,  is  better  than  I  can  ever 
remember  her,  and  she  is  an  actress  whose  skill  I  have  always 
admired.  Extraordinary  performances  are  also  contributed  by 
Bonnie  Bodilia,  Red  Buttons  and  Gig  Young. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  director  Pollack  that  he  has 
been  able  to  translate  the  difficult  concept  of  McCoy's  novel  so 
successfully  into  cinematic  terms.   His  film  involves  people  more 
vitally  than  any  other  work  released  last  year  except  Midnight 
Cowboy,  and  yet  it  moves  like  an  avalanche.    This  is  because 
They   Shoot   Horses    is    built   against   an    incredible  conceptual 
framework,  and  it  would  seem  that  Pollack  has  never  had  the 
chance  before  to  show  us  what  he  can  achieve  with  concept  on 
the  screen.  Furthermore,  his  work  is  much  in  poignant  moments 
that  make  a  good  film  memorable  and  a  great  film  unforgettable. 
They  Shoot  Horses  is  not  without  its  flaws,  however,  and 
they  exist  mainly  in  Robert  E.  Thompson's  screenplay,  as  mov- 
ing and  intelligent  as  it  is.  To  begin  with,  the  male  protagonist 
Robert,  played  by  Michael  Sarrazia,  is  given  almost  no  depth 
or  background,  and   it   is  a  disturbing   inadequancy   in  so  rich 
a   movie.    Also,  there  are  a  few  annoying   flash-forwards  that 
are  basically  irrelevant  and  definitely  detract  from  an  involve- 
ment with  the  film,  and  They  Shoot  Horses  is  only  effective  as 
long  as  we  are  totally  involved. 

And  we  are.  almost  all  of  the  time.  The  image  that 
leaves  the  theater  with  us  is  haunting.  Only  a  few  dancmg 
couples  are  left  out  of  a  hundred  and  two  .  .  .  "still  strugghng, 
sLill  hoping  .  .  .  while  the  clock  of  Fate  ticks  away.  While  the 
Dance  of  Destiny  continues.  While  the  Marathon  goes  on  and 
on  and  on  and  on.   How  long  can  they  last?" 


In  last  week's  issue,  Mr.  Al  Leisinger  seemed  to  expose  a  cunning,  evil  plot  on  the  part  of 
the  University  and  Dining  Service  administrations  to  "squeeze  more  work  from  cafeteria 
workers."  The  plan  is  to  speed  up  the  lines,  especially  in  Sherman,  with  no  mention  of  add- 
ing more  workers,  "better  reporting  and  cost  controls, "  and  "more  training  in  depth  at  all  lev- 
els of  personnel  aimed  at  a  marketing  or  customer  service  approach."  By  also  announcing 
greater  variety  and  more  appetizing  presentation'  of  food,  the  Administration  hopes  to  en- 
list the  support  of  students  who  are  honestly  angry  at  dining  conditions."  Mr.  LeUinger's 
reasoning  is  a  bit  Inadequate  as.  he  attempts  to  substantiate  his  daring  expose. 

First.  Mr.  Leisinger  has  worked  only  in  the  dishroom  of  Kutz,  and  only  on  the  morning 
st'ident  shift  from  8  a.m.  until  conveyor  and  run  through  the  corporations  by  increasing 
10  a.m.  True,  infrequently  ^^^^  machine  during  one  of  the  worker  productivity  "  This  is 
there  are  only  three  people  in  j^^^g  intervals  when  there  is  not  true.  The  report's  purposes 
the  dishroom  at  that  time,  but  jmjg  gjg^  ^^  ^q  ijj  ^  weekday  were  to  evaluate  the  present 
Mr.  Leisinger  would  be  the  breakfast  shift  there  is  only  operation  with  the  intent  to 
first   to  admit,    in   all  honesty,    ^^^  major  "rush"  of  trays  last-    make    it    more    responsible    to 


that  they  are  not  doing  the  ^^g  approximately  ten  minutes  student  needs  and  suggestions, 
work  of  six  people.  During  j^^st  before  9:00  a.m.  During  to  utilize  more  meaningfully 
dinner,  a  minimum  of  five  men  dinner,  there  are  always  a  min-  the  present  outlay  of  worker 
are  needed  to  work  the  dish-  imum  of  five  men  present,  ex-  productivity  (the  report  ack- 
room,  because  the  trays  must  ^^^p^  j„  ^n  emergency,  and,  nowledged  that  the  staff  has 
be  processed  (requiring  three  during  the  week,  there  are  been  giving  more  than  its  mon- 
men),    the     dishes,    trays     and    ^ften    six    men    available.  ey's    worth    in    terms    of    pro- 

silverware      must     be     loaded  ductivity    and    handling    abuse 

through  and  unloaded  from  the  S>olution  ^^^^  ^^^  students)  and  a  great- 

dishwashing  machine  (requir-  My  second  objection  to  Mr.  gr  concern  to  menu  planning 
ing  two  fnore  men),  and  the  Leisinger's  reporting  is  that  he  and  recipe  development  which 
trays  9  inch  plates,  and  silver-  assumed  Squire's  solution  to  joes  not  imply  a  greater  out- 
ware  must  be  recirculated  the  "long,  slow  lines"  to  be  lay  of  physical  labor.  The 
through  the  line  to  insure  that  one  of  speeding  up  the  work-  conclusion  of  the  report  was  a 
everyone  (500  in  Kutz,  500  in  ers.  M».  Leisinger,  by  now  strong  recommendation  that 
Swig,  and  900  in  Sherman)  having  reconsidered  this,  pro-  the  University  should  continue 
gets  his  eating  utensils.  bably   realizes,   along   with  ev-    to  operate  its   own  food   serv- 

_     ^.  .      wxj   •        un.ii»        ery  unit   manager  and  admin-    ice,  rather  than  turning  it  over 

Problems   m  Dinmg  Hans        istrator,    that    the    solution    Is    to    a    private    food    contractor. 
However,  during  the  break-    „q|  ^^^  of  hiring  more  help  nor    vvho  would  be  more  concerned 
fast    hours,    the    only    ones    to   ^f  whipping  the  present  staff,    vvith  profits  and   getting  more 
which   Mr.    Leisinger   is   refer-    byj  rather.  Innovations  such  as   out  of  his  help, 
ring,    there    are    enough    trays,    ^h^  self-service  salad    bar,   in- 

plates  and  silverware  without  fr^  red  lights  over  portions  of  Training  aimed  at  creating 
any  recirculation.  Thus,  the  the  serving  counter  to  allow  a  marketing  or  customer  serv- 
dishwashing  machine  needs  to  more  pre-plating,  and  other  ice  approach  is  not  such  a 
be  operated  only  five  or  six  strategic  changes  In  the  man-  crime.  It  does  not  involve  m- 
times  during  the  morning  ner  of  serving  food.  The  dining  creased  profits  or  worker  pro- 
hours,  requiring  only  a  fourth  service  realizes  that  the  worn-  ductivity.  but  rather,  a  change 
man  who  is  usually  there.  In  gn  are  moving  as  fast  as  they  in  attitude  from  treating  trie 
the  event  that  he  is  not.  Mr.  can.  and  the  serving  ladies,  had  students  as  a  captive  audi- 
Leisinger  knows  that  the  dishes  he  asked  them,  would  have  ence.  and.  instead,  serv'ing  Uicm 
are  usually  stacked  up  next  to  told  him  that  more  people  be-  as  if  they  were  clients,  lo  a 
the    last    station     on     the    tray   hind  the  counter  would  not  be    great    degree,    this    »s    already 

anywhere   near    the    best   solu-    true  among  most  of   the  slaft. 

tion      especially    in     Sherman,    Perhaps     the     students     might 


Book  Review 


Mind -Fuck  Culture 


where    the    addition     of     more    engage    in    training 


aimed  at 
heip'would'riterally  make  it  learning  how  to  treat  the 
impossible  to  move.  The  pro-  Sherman  lady  who  serves  900 
leni  is  more  one  of  physical  people  for  dinner  as  a  human 
lav-out  and  remodelling  rather  being.  Mr.  Leisinger.  your  al- 
than  "inefficient  e.vploitation  liance  between  the  help  and 
of  help."  as  Mr.  Leisinger  the  students  might  come  into 
would  put  it.  being  more  quickly  if  you  or- 

Finally,  his  statement  of  the   ganized   the   students,   our   col- 
•    "     '  ,  ,,  purposes    of    the    Cresap.    Mc-    leagues,     against     those      who 

For  those  seeking  new  adventure  after  surviving  the  total  media  experience  of  Vision  g^j^^^^^i^  ^  p^g^t  report  is  an  leave  their  trays  all  over  Sher- 
and  Television  I  have  an  experience  to  suggest.  Surprisingly,  that  experience  involves  the  sup-  inaccurate  generalization  not  man  after  a  "J^^^-  f"^  ^^^ 
raLTa™atod  art  »£  rfadin,.   U  you  thin.  t..at  pnnt  culture  .s  dead,  let  n,e  recommend    touch.n.  upon  the^ro  e  oMh.s   create      an      extreme.^      .ar«e 


By  JON  BRANT 


for  media  freaks  Five  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Japanese  Pamting  by  Leo  Bronstem. 

I  realize  that  the  title  sounds   Ostensibly  about  Japanese  art.    h/«^concept^s.  as  I^a  nier^e^  law 
like     anyone     of     a     thousand 
beautiful    but   rather    dull    art 


books  one  could  find  at  the 
Harvard  Coop.  But  Bronstein's 
variations  are  not  variations 
of    texture   or  stylistics,    he   is 


horizon. 

Can  you  imagine  380  pages 
like  these'.'  Bronstein  writes  us 
as    he    spoke,    sometimes     my 


it  as  were  Bronstein's  courses,  student  am  trying  to  do  in 
is  a  view  of  a  way  of  life.  He  linear  form.  Indeed  Not! 
presented  many  aspects  of  Ja-  Bronstein  writes  In  pure  emo- 
nunese  culture  as  a  dichotomy   tion.   Sometimes    he    uses   dia- 

primarily     between    "identity"    logues   between  himself  and  a   _    ._    „^ __., , 

and  "identification."  This  dich-    Mysterious       Companion.       At   steriously.   often    mcomprehen 
otomy  is  intended  to  convey  a   othertimes.  he  discourses  with    sivcly.    but     with     an     under- 
oi    lexiure   ui    ai,  t.o.^^o,    ..^    .^  conflict   between  a  central  in-   ghosts.    For  several   pages   the    standing  of  his  subject  matter 
referring   to  variations  of  sen-   dividual  and  an   individual   as  dichotomies   are    presented    on    which  is  simply  astounding  in 
sations    If  you   who   read   this   part  of  a  collectivity.  Bronstein   opposite  pages.  Without  giving    its  breadth.  He  literally  blitzes 
sations.   It  y^^^^  Za       "      .       Jhows  that  Japanese  culture  is   an  example  of  Bronstein  s  style   the  mind  not   only   because  of 
review    were     turned     off     by   ^!»«;^^^\J»^^     leader-oriented,    it  is  impossible  to  convey  the   his  private  vocabulary  but  be- 
Bronstein'3  title,  it  only  shows    g^  contrasts  Japanese  and  Chi-  emotionalism    with    which    he   cause  of   the    enthusiasm    with 
that    the    passage   of    time    has      ^g^    p^int   styles,    distinguish-    writes.  This  one  is  picked  more   which    he   approaches    his  sub- 
unfortunately       blurred       themg    between    them    primarily   or  less  at  random.  ^^'''- .  ^/^S"   ^'•ll  ^'T^T^l.f/ 
untoriunaieiy                 Rronstein   on   the  grounds    that   Japanese        But  the  slanting  perspective   punctuated    with    short    excla- 
memory  of  even  Leo  Bronstein   on  ^^  ^gTuphasizes      a      central   of    Japan's    space    structure    Is   matory  expressions  of  awe,  as 
from    among    the  ^legends     of   ^.>   ^^    whereas    Chinese    pre-   „ot    CMnese    at   all;   It   has   an    if   he   were  bef-re   a   class   ex 
Brandeis.  That  »«  ^a^d  tor  me    ^^^^^^     ^^     integrated     whole,   obstinacy    about    It,    an    inten- 
the  product  of  a  sligh  ly  ear  ler    g^^j^g^^i^  expla-ns  this  differ-   sity  and  a  persistence  that  Chi- 
Brandeis  generation,  to  realize.    ^^^^    ^^^^     Japan's     isolation   na  has  never  shown  In  this  re- 
(Do   you   still   have    Bronstein      ^.^^  ^^  Admiral  Perry's  visit   gpect;  and  so  it  is  with  'deco 
day    orgies     in     trie     spring.;.   ^        ^ 4._j      ....^u     r'w.;«o'e    __*•.. :i._.»      ...s^u      c.A*%c»mienA«:« 


specific  report.  "The  general  amount  of  unnecessary  work, 
role  of  management  consultant  advertantly  or  inadvertantly, 
firms   is   to    increase   profits   of   for  the  dining  hall  staff. 


about      a 


contrasted     with     China's    rativity'      with      sensuousness, 


plaining    something 
slide. 

It  may  well  prove  true  that 

Bronstein  is  so  new  an  experi- 

-.— .r     -a —  *!,  ♦     MTV   as      conirasiea      wim      ^^umaa    raiivicy       wim      sciiawwu^nv^^,   ence  that   those   who   have  not 

For  when  I  a"«"^*",JJJ*'       tuL    more     close     association     with   love   of  nature,   etc.    All   these    had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 

little   college  in    ''^^""am.   ine   ^^^^^    cultures.      The     central   traits    discursively    thought    of   him  teach  simoly  cannot  read 

Bronstein  experience  ^as  iruiy    ^^^^^^     he  argues,    is   manifest   as    added    belong    to    the    very    him.    That    would    be    ironical; 

a   requirement    of   studeniaoni.    ^^^  ^^j^  .^  Japanese  art  but  in    form-content    of    Japan's    his-    this    man    may   have    such    an 

Dichotomy  government    (the   shogun)    and    torical    becoming.      They    are   original    use     of     the     printed 

,r     .  *•         «,   ,  TiiPmp    in  the  Kabuki  and  Noh  thea-   the  very  fleshiness  of  this  con-    vvord    that   even   persons   fully 

Five  Variations  on  a  /"*^"*^    ^^.^  ^^^^^^    mimicry— the   mimicked    ,mbued  with  electronic  culture 

of    Japanese    ^ainting^^  to   distill   his  thesis   history  of  Japan's  evil  and  Ja-   are    unable    to   keep    up    with 

nally     been     P^^^l^J^^^    .^f^    into  orint  culture  is  to  fail  to   pan's  'mud'  and  Japan's  amor   him.     Try   Bronstein.     But  be 

more  than  four  years  of  delay,   ^"^i;^  ^^^^^^  intellecutalis     Dei;     they      arc   prepared  to  conclude  that  print 

We  Bronsteinoph.les  have  been   «f^"^«^^^^^^^  most  of  all  the  Intensity  of  the   ?u,tVe    can    still    be    a     mind 

waiting   /"^P^t'^^^jf  .^^^J^i^int^d    stein  does  Lt  write  in  simple   motive   power    that   states   the   fuck. 

^'''  book   ^'nure     B^ns'^tLln:  lent"  nces    He  does  not  lay  out   limit  line  of    .Japan's    culture-    
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Abram  Resigns;  Trustees  to  Name  Successor 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

cision  whether  to  run  for  the 
Senate  seat.  Abram  then  drove 
to  an  official  press  conference 
at  his  residence,  Casly  House, 
in    Weston. 

About  70  students  drove  to 
the  conference  and  chanted 
"Your    door    is    always    open." 

The  door  remained  closed  un- 
til the  end  of  the  conference, 
when  Abram.  faced  the  crowd 
outside  his  house.  Abram  was 
heckled  by  the  group  after  in- 
dicating his  agreement  with  a 
statement  read  by  Council 
President  John  Weingart, 

The  statement  read,  in  part, 
"President  Abram's  resigna- 
tion comes  at  a  time  of  crisis 
within  the  University  ...  In 
order  for  the  University  to 
function  productively,  students 
and  faculty  must  be  involved 
in,  and  agree  to  the  selection 
of  both  the  acting  and  per- 
manent Presidents  ...  In  fact, 
this   University    can   no    longer 

operate  without  the  involve- 
ment of  students  and  faculty 
in   all   University   decisions." 

The  student  demonstrators 
(some  of  whom  wore  war- 
paint and  carried  a  conferate 
flag)  at  Casty  House  issued  a 
separate  statement.  They  said, 
"Morris  Abram  is  leaving 
Brandeis  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  he  has  consistently 
used  it  during  his  brief  presi- 
dency. He  is  leaving  us  in  the 
midst  of  a  financial  crisis,  a 
disintegration  of  the  academic 
character  of  the  University, 
and  dissatisfaction  which  has 
just  begun  to  be  expressed  by 
large  numbers  of  students.  His 
vague  and  ambiguous  commit- 
ments to  the  black  students  are 
further  threatened  by  his  de- 
parture." 


Laie  last  week,  it  became 
af>parent  that  Abram  planned 
to  tender  his  resignation.  Ru- 
mors circulated  concerning 
possible  candidate**  for  the 
post  of  acting  president. 
Amoni:  the  names  mentioned: 
Heller  School  Dean  Charles 
Sehottland,  Chancellor  Abram 
Sachar,  Vice-Presidents  Clar- 
ence Berger  and  David  Squire, 
Deans  Peter  Diamandopoulos 
and  Brendan  Maher,  Profes- 
sors John  Roche  and  Leonard 
Levy,  and  Brandeis  Trustee 
William  Haber. 

Faculty,  students  and  admin- 
istrators became  increasingly 
involved  in  what  began  to  as- 
sume the  dimensions  of  a 
power    struggle.     Brandeis 


opportunity  for  the  University 
to  show  its  responsiveness  to 
students  and  faculty  by  involv- 
ing them  in  the  selection  pro- 
cedure for  a  new  president." 

On  Sunday,  some  person  or 
persons  unknown  broke  into 
the  Student  Council  publicity 
office  in  Sydcman  and  took 
several  hundred  Student  Coun- 
cil bulletin  forms.  The  thief 
(or  thieves)  printed  the  follow- 
ing me>'sage  on  the  stolen  pa- 
per: "All  classes  are  cancelled 
tonrjorrow,  Monday,  February 
23.  1970.  All  students  are  in- 
vited to  attend  a  press  confer- 
ence given  by  Dr.  Abrams  (sic) 
to  announce  his  resignation  as 
President  of  Brandeis.  Faculty 


the  affair. 

Faculty  Seaatc 

At  meetings  last  Thursday 
and  Sunday,  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate attenH>ted  to  actively  in- 
volve itself  in  the  selection  of 
3n  interim  president.  On  Sun- 
day, the  Senate,  mee4in)[:  with 
several  department  chairmen, 
recommended  William  Haber, 
a  trustee  of  Brandeis,  for  the 
post  of  acting  president. 

Dean  Haber  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  University  of 
Michigan  for  nearly  30  years. 
He  is  presently  Dean  Emeritus 
of  that  University's  College  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts. 

Mr.  Haber,  who  was  elected 


n4>r  one  sympathetic  to  stHdent 
concerns. 

According  to  a  Senate  source. 
Board  Chairman  Wien  has 
stated  that  all  University  ad- 
ministrative matters  be  chan- 
neled through  the  office  of 
Executive  Vice-President  Ber- 
ger,  who  will  act  as  de  fact« 
interim  president,  until  an  act- 
ing president  it  named.  Wien 
also  reportedly  plans  to  come 
to  Clie  campus  next  weekend, 
and  to  convene  a  Trustees 
meeting  a  week  from  tomor- 
row to  choose  an  acting  Presi- 
dent. 

However,  the  Senate  re- 
solved on  Sunday  that  aca- 
demic and  student  matters  be 
handled  under  the  authority  of 


Possible  candidates  jor  acting  presidency:  Sachar,  Berger,  Diamandopoulos,  Sehottland,  Roche,  Maker.  Sehottland,  Dean  of  the 
Heller  School,  and  Brandeis  Trustee  William  Haber  are  considered  the  leading  contenders. 


Board  of  Trustees  Chairman 
Lawrence  Wien  received  sev- 
eral strongly  worded  requests 
from  students  and  faculty  call- 
ing for  involvement  in  the  se- 
lection process. 

Council  President  John 
Weingart  wrote,  in  a  letter  to 
Wien  last  Wednesday,  "I  be- 
lieve that  students  and  faculty 
must  be  involved  in  this  proc- 
ess. 87%  of  the  student  body 
has  said  that  they  feel  students 
and  faculty  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently involved  in  decision 
making  at  Brandeis.  From 
early  samplings,  it  seems  that 
much  of  the  faculty  feel  the 
same    way.    This    is,    then,    an 


of  the  Brandeis  Community  are 
invited  to  attend  a  convoca- 
tion in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall  at 
2:30  P.  M."  The  Administration 
stated  that  the  information  in 
the  blurb  was  false.  That  night, 
at  a  meeting  in  East,  Sociology 
Professors  Neil  Friedman  and 
Charles  Derber  met  with  a 
small  group  of  students  and 
discussed  their  involvement  in 


to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
January,  has  had  a  long  rec- 
ord as  consultant  to  five  na- 
tional administrations.  He  was 
member  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil which  redrafted  the  Social 
Security  Act  in   1939. 

Students  at  U.  of  Michigan 
told  Brandeis  students  last 
night  that  Haber  was  neither 
an      innovative     administrator 


the  Dean  of  Faculty,  rather 
than  the  Executive  Vice- 
President,  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  interim  president. 

In  addition  to  endorsing  Ha- 
ber and  recommending  that  the 
Dean  assume  temporarily  many 
of  the  duties  of  the  presidency, 
the  Senate  resolved  the  follow- 
ing: 

(Continued   on    page    5) 
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Luddy'^'^.mked    if   Bran-   <»••      Second,    the   Senate   hat 
deis,    like    Bowdoin,    will    no   been     mere     concerned     with 


_                                                                     ,^  iC^mtinw^  from  Front  Pm§e) 

<Contiaied  from  F«f«  S)       latlen  sclieiite  ...  in  My  esti-   the  leading  contenders  ter  the  ^''    iSSjL^^^^caSi? 

.  ProfcMore  Bertoe,  Berliner,   -^.  there's  iM^^hlfher  prioHty   interim   preeidency.    However.  ^1"!' ~5t^^" 

(s!ul)  Ceh«i.  G4.1d^in   Levy.   2*-/ ^jl^^L "?f '*  f '^^^  ^h/*^,**'^Z^/*^^  T"  Luddy   waTaSked    if   Bran 

Macridis.  Pendleton,  and  Wein.   •t  «>«  JS^T/^Sin!..^                wderatole     epposition     m     the  ^^       j-J^^    Bowdoin,    will    no  Deen     mere     concerned     witli 

grod  were  named  to  meet  with              ^?^fniJ^^^i^  ^,,w    5!!?filJ"L*'^    denied    bem«  Wer  require  SAT  scores  ft^m  ether   problems,   and   Cemmit- 

wipn                                                       "*   *"   interview    last  week,  contacted   by   any    member  of  annliranta   He  renlied  that,  al-  4                   •   *        ♦    w 

^     ^^  s  *^  m^^  ^  iVi>«t«M   ««"«•    S«hoel    Dean    Charles  the    Board    er    adrainistraUon  fff„^  Rra!iJ#U  «till   rcauires  **^  reappomtments  have  a  low 

•  ^Vt*!Se?2?^^  ^X    Sehoaiand.  one  of  the  pe«We   eonceming    Ihe    position.    The  SAT^^ 'It's^t^rely  ^^^^  ?T"^    "T*.  ^^"  i*^  ,"'^?r 
consult    •^■^,^**  /■*    '^Sir    candidates  for  the  acting  presi-   Dean   ref^M^   to  cemment   on  I^IrS'DhasizrteJSngTge^  *"1    •^'"•f^^s"   ,^.    tbe    faculty 
pr.cr    to    selecting    an    acUng   ^^^^    ^^^  ^^  opposition  to  whether  he  would  accept  the  ^  iS!^  particuir  withS^^^  «**">**  •""^^^  *»*^^»«   »  ^^^y- 
presideni.                                            U|^     reorganisation,      which  offer.  ishing  it   Just  turn  it  off  when  Th«  situation  has  been  com- 

•  -^^L!J?f^o^i],T"«Ti!S«^^t  ''•"**  ^^''^^.^J^^'^^l  In  general.  Sehottland  stated  it's  not  relevant;  when  all  oth-  jJi^ated  by  Senate  Chairman 
group  contact  the  student  respemiible  te  the  Dean  of  that  ftieiilty  and  student  con-  er  fcictors  —  including  intua-  Harold  Weisberg's  illness.  In 
^^"^1^5  i!?r?!P!2?«  ili^Afrl^"  Facaltlea.  Under  the  present  sultation  in  the  selection  proc-  Uon  —  give  you  something  early  /ajuary.  several  mem- 
ate  StudentCouttcU  and  Afro-  arrangement  the  Heller  Scheol  ess  is  essential.  He  urged  auick  else  to  go  on."  ^*J^.  **»«  cemmittee,  includ- 
Ai.erican  Organiaation  t)efore  D^an  enjoys  a  wide  range  of  action  however-  *Tve  submit-  College  board  scores  are  so  mg  Quant,  discussed  with  him 
meeting  with  Wien,  to  suggest  autonomy  and  reports  directly  ted  my  budget  '  someone  has  de-emphasized  that  Brandeis  no  the  necessity  for  the  Senate  to 
that  students  form  a  eocnmittee  ^^jy  to  the  president.  to  make  decisions  "  He  defined  longer  publishes  its  nMdian  appoint  new  members.  At  that 
simil-ir  to  the  Senate  group.            Sehottland    commented    that   the  duties  of  the  post  as  assist-  board  scores  in  the  undergrad-  tiMM  they  were  led  to  believe 

Acadenic   Deans                ^  **would  like  to  see  a  careful   i^g    ]„    ftnding    a    permanent  »»«*•  «*talo«-   Sometimes  these  that  action  was  imminent. 

At  lb*.  h#«iBniaK  €d  the  Sen-    a^^lyJMS  made  of  the  reorgani-   president,  hoping  the  Univer-  «««««»  he  said,  ***^][«^Jf«P\jf  Nothing    was   done,    howev- 

oii^  m^S^^SSlS      De^Ss   "^^^   P^«"    ^^«*»   ^^"^    '^   J^ty   to   iaintein   its    financial  ^•^  ■***^"*.»'*!!^wiL?2L'  ^'"'  *"^  »*'^''*^  thereaftw-  Dr. 

pli*.r    DiiSSin^iSMS^     iX^   ^*"^*  considerable  faculty   in-   stability,    and    supporting    the  "**««Jjr*&   ttJ*  ^^jSS  Weisberg     was      hospitalized. 

^^.^aiSfc^dSrStohWreS   P"^"    "W«   *^^^«   *^^"   *",^   immediate   changes   that   need  ^^^^''^^I^.J^^J^tL  rSlu^  Since  the  end  of  January  Prof. 

i    jJ^^    V^^e!^^T   *teP«^«*t  autonomous  profes-   to  be  made  in  Ae  University,  ^^^f  Jj*^!^„iL**lt^Sdeis  Stephen    Berko   has    been  act- 

a    sUtement    "??*^*2«    T^'   sional  school  similar   to  these       «^  »«TnanAnt  nresidsivt  has  ^^'^     ^?^  ««L  f^TSS  »««  chairman  ef  the  Senate. 

JT'l^SiJ^ty    partf^W    fn   »^^^-^^':i^  f  i:^"Lf-fi   tob^tKr^3emic''[e^d1'rMS:i  ^"rSf   to'^i'^JtTunVrS^^  "^  I-     «    t^iephoiie     interview, 

%cTr^l.cS^   prudent.    ^^er^'Sis  a'J^nLe^ent  3^   University."    He    added,    'that  ?h'e1"'^w'.S;  iSce.  no  creed  Prof..  Berko  said^t  his  im- 

(The    statement   is   on   page   2   ^^  Wv!  ESS^oXii^  foJ   **^'*  *  ™*»'?  *****  he  does  the  ^^  ?oior.»                                      ,,  pressio.  was  that  the  Prf^ions; 

erf  this  issue  )                                      TC"**^"  ^^,^*  "^     worJiing  lor   ^^  himself."  "Vastly    more    important"  ly     appointed     representaUvesf 

in   an   -J^-iew   last   week,    '^i^T  Sehottland,   former       Dean   Sehottland  co-^lnded,  J^- Jj«*j --- «„  VnX*  ^dl  ?e~.?i'   "^  ^LVMalih! 

the  Deans  articulated  the  back-    ^    s.   Commissioner  of  Social   "I'm  not  looking  for  a  Job  .  .  .  Iffll!!;;,'^!;™  ^°   thin^t.  rTh*^  Jt#.  anrntLJi 
ground  erf  their  views  on  the    Security,  is  apparently  one  of  I  have  a  big  job  here." 

current  situation.  In  particular, \ . 

Ihey  emp.*asized  the  need  for                     mm         ■         .           stantially    in    the   near  future  _,_,__  .„_.,  „__  ,_  ... 

the  designation  of  an  interim        R|arlr    ^tllrfMIK           B^»ck  students  feel  that  un-  nortont  than  boards 

president    to    receive    their        Dlal.ll    iJiUUIrllU       i^„  ♦»,-.  iT«i™,.*.j*^  ««oi,o- o /i*».  P®"®"*^  ^"®"  ®®*^"^ 


"■•■%■%    i#MiMlrai%<#       i^gg  ^jjc  X^niversity  makes  a  de- 
n    ^mmendations  on  such  mat-      {Continued  from  Front  Page)     termiaed    commitment    to 

tors      ~    ^^'  *       '"^    v.. -!-.-♦ 


missions  officer.  "The  thought-  (They  were  appointed  on  Feb. 

ful*  way  in  which  [candidates]  25,  19C9).  When  contacted   by 

answer   or    the    sharp    way    in  Sweder  (secretary  to  the  com- 

which  they  ask  is  far  more  im-  mittee),    Berko   promised    that 

rds."  action    would    be   forthcoming. 

Applications      sometimes  ^rot-  Berko  says  he  wat  never 

-  contacted  by     indent  members 


imenoauons  on  sucn  mai-  (Continued  jrom  Front  Page)  termmed  commitment  to  m-  ...rX"  nf  th«>  candidate's  char-  conUcted  by  *ui 
as  the  academic  budget  ^  j,_3nd  the  Board  of  Trus-  creasing  admissions  and  aid  to  ^^^,  th^  a /plication  n^^^  of  the  comaiittee. 
ext  year,  the  appointment   J^^V,    ^J,"^  'Vinns   to   the   Black  Blacks,    no    matter    who    sue-  S^!!f' J***    "'P'if.fiVM      .^        ^.     «„*;«-    «, 


for  next  year,  the  appointment  ,    -^i;«ations   to   the   Black  Blacks,    no    matter    who    suc- 

ef  ad  hoc  committees  for  ten-  lltlm^itv  ceeds  Abram.  the  Black  posi- 

ure  decisions,  and  matters  dealt  ^"^,,^^Y^^^D^jj„as^ 

with    by  the  EPC.  *  - 


"convey    some    distinct,    solid       The     acting    chairman     told 
ambition  or  purpose."  The  Justice  that  the  Environ- 

Equally  important  is  an  **\\-   mental    Committee     has     been 


"i^guim»ir  .^t:---—  *^**"    ^SS^*^,  ^    "^'^    danger."  ji^uaiiy   iinpor«im    m   «.ii      .1- 

Aikens  cautioned  that  unless  ^The  Blacks  are  asking  for  a  justrative    teacher's   evaluation   ©n  the  Senate's  agenda  for  the 

••Both  in  the  area  of  faculty   the     Board     of     Trustees,     m  10   percent  student  body  size.  .    ,   .    ^      _   .      _._ 

ae.    n    and    stndent    — ^^ — "' 


tndent    academic   choosing  the  next  president,  did   Presently   there  are  about  150   body."     Especially     significant  foreseen    circumstances,     how- 
interest  we're  in  no  position  to  ^ot    adequately     consult    with   Black  students — 5.4  percent  of  ^^y^  be  a  recount  ef  the  ap-  •     • 


helping   us   to   f^^.y™*;   past  three  weeks. 
d  1 

Bt'l 

versity. 


ihie  to  un- 


«*•!•# 


interest  we're  in  no  posiUon  to  ^ot    adequately     consult    with  uiacK  siuoems— 0.4  perceni  01  ^oidd  be  a  recount  of  the  ap-  ^y^^,     jt    has    been    superceded 

act  until  the  Chairman  of  the  students  and  faculty,  the  "legit-  the  total  student  body.  plicant's  overcoming  some  ad-  ^w  ather  considerations. 

Board    designates  someone    to  i^^jte  demands"  of  Black  stu-  The  general  feeling  of  most  y^rsity.                                     _             j^^.  Thur^av^  meeting  was 

whom  I  can  make  recommen-  ^«ts   would  again   go   unmet.  Black  sudents  can  be  summed       Acting  Chairman  of  the  Fac-  ^e^J^^o  a  diLu^^n  of  ^^ 

dations."  Diamandopoulos  said.  He  said,  'We  are  very  aware  up  m  Aikens'  statement,  "M  the  ulty     Adnviasions     Committee,  «5Y*!*"  i*    Jl'^TJ  ^n  irth^ 

Dean    Jick    emphaSzed,    how-  "f  the  fact  that  unless  the  Trus-  Tmstees   and    the   Admlnfatra-  Morton  Keller  told  the  J««tic«  ?^^'  '•'ii*^t^^"«y*ent    th2 

ever,  that  the  academic  admini-  tees   and   the   University   as   a  tioB     are     serions,    they'U    do  that  his  committee   intends  to  ^2*n^'  Abram  shS^fdresiSJ 

stration    wishes    to     "reawure  whole  come  to  be  committed  to  aomething  **«»*  «"  *««*"fj  woA  with  the  admissions  stall  S^r*'!,^^   th^Se Ju   to 

students   and   facility   that   the  the  promises  that  were  made  to  for    Increased    admissioi^    and  m    reviewing    applications  ^S,tn^   member!  to   the 

ac  Jemic    work     of     Brandeis  i>«  the  Black  students'  demands  aid."  However,  Aikens  doubU  ♦'We'fe   trying   to   constitute  a  appoint   new    memoers   w   ine 

wiJl^^^                Branoeis  «^^J*^^«^^*^*\^%i,^ffl^  of  the  that  such  an  effort  will  be  m  committee  that  represemts  the  ^,2?^^^  ^^V    ^^^^}}^    '»     «' 

wiJi  go  on.  AHmh^istfat^  "  the  ciwning  in  the  foreseeable  four    schools    lot   the   Univer-  nben  the  studenU  will  have  a 

AecordiAg    to    Dr.    Diaman-  Admmisiraiion.  #:.T„l!;  .ifwl  "  h#  «Md  ri«h*  to  «rio«." 

dopoul^^Wre  hope  we'll  have  Aikens    also    said    that    he  future. s>^3,    he  said. rign*  lo  gripe 

i  significitfit  voice  in  providing  hoped  as  ^^^•""Ji^L^^  tSit  ~^ ''  *^ 

to  the  chairman  of  tSe  Board  resignation  the  ^^e^ij^^ts  ™t 
of  Trustees  our  voice  in  choos-  were  reached  «JJ^f.  ,^*^^f  "^ 
ing  a  presidet^t  ...  we  hope  card  protest  would ,  not  be 
the  University  community  wiU  to«ed  ^  »"  ,^  .f^^_t"firJi^ 
be  «,nsulted  both  with  r^ard  -**-^"tf st'^arH^^^^^ 
to  the  nature  and  incumbent  of  ^^  ^^^^^''17^9  undergraduates 
an  actmg  presidency."  ^^^^^^^  .^  ^^-^^  ^t^^y  cards  to 

Reorganisation  representatives   of  the  Student 

An  >  re^uli  ai  President  Union  instead  of  the  Registrar  s 
AhrlJL  I^din^r  r  J^^ation  o^ce  to  protest  lack  of  effective 
Abrams  pending  resignation,  _,,,j_-,4.fapuitv  narlic  pation  m 
the  Trustees  postponed  action  ^f,^^^„\J|rsity  d'fcVsion'^^^ 
two  weeks  ago  on  the  prop<«aI  ^^;^^s';*;'Black  students  handed 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  ad-   ^  ,     ^^    ^fro    crouo 

ministration.     This     plan,     en-    '"„!^5^Li^tivP^ 
dorsed    by    the    President    and   ^^P^^^'^U^ther 
the  Faculty  Senate,  would  put    pj^^^^r,   an    Afro    group    ac- 
all  academic  matters  under  the  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  students 

authority  of  the  new  post  of  ^^  jj  i>e  making  an  appeal  to 
Dean  of  Faculties  and  would  J^" 'tndent  body  to  "take 
create  the  position  of  Dean  of   J  ^.         toward     making 

the  Undergraduate  College.  Re-  ^^^/^^at  we  have  a  say  in  the 
portedly,      the      reorganization   I'i^ZJ^^l'  "^     the     President." 


MaKe 


in    their    cards   to    Afro   group 
sentatives. 
another    interview,    Vere 


was  aimed  at  decreasing  the  p;„__-5,  ^Iso  said  that  Black 
President's  direct  involvement  f^d  other  students  should  be 
in  acarVmic  matters  and  the  f  ,  ^^^j  j^  making  decisions 
day-to-day  administrative  prob-  ^  _  ^^^^  University  as  a 
lems,    in    order    to    give    him    ^jj*^  ..j^      jg     our     belief," 

more  time  for  fundraising.  piummer   said,   "that   the   fight 

Diamandopoulos  noted  Fri-  ^^j.  Black  demands  is  also  a 
day  that  "it  is  the  conviction  of  j^^j^^  for  increased  student 
the  three  Deans  and  Vice-  ^^^er "  He  emphasized  that 
President  David  Squire  that  {Jj^  ^ght  for  BUck  demands 
independent  of  the  question  of  ^Quld  go  on  regardless  of 
who  is  going  to  be  pro  tempore  whether  the  general  student 
president,  the  board  has  to  ^^^„  supports  the  Blacks. 
mov,  as  expeditiously  as  pos-  giack  students  have  said 
sible  to  approve  the  reorgani-   ^^^  ^^eir  chief  concern  is  with 

the   apparent    indifference    the 

—  5^rd^  Trustees  hj?s  hitherto 
demonstrated  regarding  admis- 
sions and  financial  as»»«tance  to 
Black  students.  Hence,  the 
"notice"  served  on  the  Umver- 
sitv  The  Blacks  have  not  re- 
vealed what  course  of  action 
they  would  take  in  the  event 
that  matters  do  not  change  sub- 


ways! 


LOST 


French  Horn  ("Beniccli«0-Mi- 
lono").  Please  return  to  J.  Bol- 
muth  HI  Eost  101  or  moilroom. 
Reword  promiM^. 


V 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE 

TO  START 

YOUR  OWN  CHURCH? 

will  kM»  MC4,  M  r—  efc-rch  ~.d  ».l.  '••^Jr'X!"  •;*,  „ 

rep*fe  ym  mM^itmt  ••  lieod^t»«»**"  *••'  ••*^"  •  ''^ 

froo  win  •ffferinf.  iio^i 

UMIVmSAL  LIFf  CHURCH     Bo«  4575     Hoflyw-d.  Flori^i  33Wi 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  GOOD 

AHD  DO  GOOD  IN  AN  JETNA  CAREER 

Insurance  is  a  service  business.  It  serves  people.  What- 
ever your  major,  you  can  satisfy  your  pocketbook  and 
your  conscience  in  one  of  these  basic  career  areas; 

•  ADMINISTRATIVE 

•  ANALYTICAL 

•  SALES  MANAGEMENT 

If  you'd  like  to  hear  more  about  doing  your  thing  at 
ittna,  here's  what  to  do: 


•  Ask  for  a  copy  of  "Your  Own  Thing" 
at  your  Placement  office. 

•  Make  an  appointment  to  see 
our  representative.  He'll  be 

on  campus  on:    March  3, 1970 


OUR  CGNCEWN  IS  PKJPU 
UFE*  CASUALTY 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  A  Plaua  fox  Progress  Company 
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wa^j  due  to  the  outstanding 
shooting  af  Lowell's  Joe  Spi- 
nell,  Tom  Camuso  and  Paul 
Finnichio  who  connected  for 
54  points  l>etween  them. 

Broken  Open 


Nayer,  Shea  Pace  Lowell  Win; 
New  Hampshire  Here  Thursday 

By  TED   KURLAND 

Last  Tliursday  night.  Brandeis  University  crumpled  up 
Lowell  Tech  in  a  very  satisfying  basketball  game,  by  a  score 
of  9r)-78 

Michael  Shea  (13  points  and  15  reboMnds)  and  Bob  Nayer 
<?0  points  and  14  rebounds)  completely  dominated  the  offense 
and  defensive  boards  and  consistently  popped  short  jumpers. 
Tom  August  and  Mark  Matthews  gunned  with  accuracy  from 
the  corners  and  the  top  of  the  key  for  a  combined  total  of  25 
pomls.  The  Judges  displayed  one  of  their  finest  offensive  efforts 
of  the  season. 

Nayer  and  Shea  kept  the  foul  lanes  well  to  themselves  all 
evening.  Matthews  and  Still  refused  to  allow  Lowell  players  to 
drive,  so  the  only  alternative  we  gave  them  was  to  attempt  far, 
out.side  shots  However.  Lowell  was  frequently  on  the  mark 
and  stayed  within  eight  points  of  Brandeis  for  most  of  the  first 

half.    In    particular,    that    fact 

Wrestlers: 
Up  Off  Mat 

By  WRESTLERS  MOTHER 
nit-     ■>        J   •       ,»^.«i».^  Q.*A       In  the  second  half,  with  only 
The  Crandeis  wrestlers  are  ^  ,^^  ^xn^its  gone,  the  threads 

in   the  process  of  salvaging  which  had  kept  Lowell  in  the 

an    otherwise    di.sappointing  f»Tos*"'th'.ir'fiber^'%.!^'.o^ 

season.      Our      record      now  guns  would  not  fall  through  the 

StanclH   at   :3-5-l    after   l>eing  hoo..  and  Brandeis  began  work- 

,       „,    „       rto  oo        A   A  ""ff     With     machine-like     effi- 

tied  by  Tutt.s  23-io  and  de-  cicncy.    The    Judges    forced 

featinir  Lowell  State  26-16.  Lowell  into  shooting  quickly  by 

^r^-  /iioi  blocking  many  of  their  shots 
At  Tufts,  Dan  ^^m  (118>  „„,-|  caused  them  to  make  a 
IHilled  off  a  classic  double-lei;-  nu,„ber  of  turn  overs  After 
dive-te-a-half -nelson  in  the  ^^  would  get  the  defensive  re- 
first  period.  Ben  Geizhals  (I2b)  bounds,  tlie  ball  would  be 
and  Ed  Tobinick  (134)  both  ^.^^^^  ^^  yietx  Still,  who  would 
took  forfeits,  but  also  wres-  rapidly  dribble  down  court, 
tied  exhibitions  Ben  pinned  ^j^^  judges  would  then  work 
and  Ed  decisioned  Co-captain  ^^^^  ^^^^  around  until  one  of 
Bruce  Ferg  (142)  lost  a  14-7  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  g^^^  ^^^^  vVith 
decision  Our  other  co-captain  ^^^  ^^^^  running  at  that  pace. 
Bill  Boro  (150).  decisioned  Lowell  kept  falling  farther  and 
Tufts  Chernier  7-4  Jerry  De  farther  behind  and  the  game 
Mauro  came  through  with  a  ^^  swiftly  into  our  hands, 
pin  in  5:18  after  dommattng  *  ^ 
the  whole  match  The  score  of  Bench  Strength! 
the  meet  at  this  point  was  23-3,  ,««^*  «#  *h*  *i».«. 
ivith  three  matches  and  a  for-  <>"f  »»?««'  *^^/*'*.  ^^'^^ 
fcit  to  Tutts  left.  Brandeis  which  was  especially  pleasing, 
couldn't  lose.  However,  Glen  wa.s  the  fine  performances  from 
Davis  (167)  had  his  usual  back  the  usually  quiescent  bench, 
trouble  during  his  match  and  Surprises  came  from  Leon  Cali- 
had  to  let  his  opponent  win  by  tri.  Kevin  Anderson  and  Don- 
default  David  Adler  (177)  and  jy  FLshman  who  scored  over 
Mark  Lipsman  (190)  both  20  points  between  them.  An- 
wrestled  well  but  were  der^on  vvorked  the  ball  well, 
matched  against  highly  ranked  feeding  Shea  and  Nayer.  and 
and  heavier  opponents.  On  the  scormg  three  buckets  himself. 
Whole  we  looked  good.  Calitri    grabbed    rebounds    the 

second  he  entered  the  game  and 
(.              Lowell  Downed  p'jyed     very     tough     defense. 
'  "  We    were    up    by    10    points  Donny  Fishman  took  Still's  ex- 
from  the  start  at  Lowell  State  ample  and  repeatedly  dribbled 
since    they    forfeited    the    first  through  Lowell  players  without 
'  two    weight     classes.     At     134,  exception.     The     re.st     of     the 
Tobinick    polished    off    his   op-  bench  also  produced  and  great- 
ponent   in   3:15.   Brandeis   was  ly  backed  up  the  starting  five, 
now  15-0.  Ferg  and  Boro  wres-  making    this    victory    a    team 
tied  rather  poorly  and  lost  de-  effort  in  its  truest  sen^. 
cisions  of   17-3  and  ^-2  respec-        j^  ^^^  Freshman  game.  Mark 
itively.  DC  Mauro  clinched  the  p^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^    j,-    ^j„,^   ^^^ 
Rjppaport  Trophy  (mazcltov.)  p^.^    ^^^^^^   connected    for    12 
for  the  most  pins  in  the  least  ^^  ^^^  Brandeis  Freshmen  de- 
aggregate  time  by  pinning  his  ^^^^^    ^^    Lowell    Freshmen 
man  m  1:10  of  the  first  period,  ^r.  ^^ 
Adler   won   his    first    match  of  »»-3'** 
the  season,  after  suffering  some 
:  very   close   losses,   in    a   heart 


Chodes  #1  in  A-  League;  Maminka, 
Agnew  Pace  B;  Sue  Tops  CIA 


By   LEE   BROOKS 

A  full  slate  of  intra-mural 
basketball  games  were  on  the 
calendar  last  Wednesday,  in- 
cluding two  A-League,  three 
B-League,  and  three  C-League 
contests. 

A-League 

Finally  "putting  it  all  to- 
gether," the  Black  Panthers, 
victim  of  several  one  point 
losses  during  the  season,  upset 
the  Chodes  52-43.  Despite  play- 


ing with  only  five  men  (one  of 
whom,  Roy  Levine  was  re- 
cruited just  before  game  time 
and  contributed  12  points),  the 
Panthers  managed  to  break  the 
Chodes  formidable  zone  with 
some  of  the  great  distance 
bombing  that  Eddie  Weltman, 
who  totaled  19,  demonstrated 
in  last  year's  championship 
game,  won  by  the  Panthers. 
Gerry  McNair  produced  essen- 
tial rebounds  and  blocked  sev- 
eral shots.   Mark  Shulman   led 


Fencers  Win  Five  Matches; 
Crippled  Swim  Team  Lose  Five 


Once  again  t?he  Brandeis 
varsity  swimmers,  hampered 
by  injuries,  and  illness,  dropped 
their  fourth  and  fifth  meets  to 
Tufts  and  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  respectively. 

Brandeis  had  little  chance 
of  defeating  Tufts,  but  the  odds 
broadened  when  breaststroker 
Joe  Brodrick  was  sidelined 
with  the  flu.  Also,  in  the  course 
of  the  meet,  backstroker  Ger- 
son  Rosenfield  injured  his 
shoulder  and  freestylist  John 
Samalot,  his  ankle,  eliminating 
both  for  the  season.  Nonethe- 
less Brandeis  swimmers  put  out 
superb  performance*..  First 
place  finishes  by  David  Hurtz 
in  the  100  yard  freestyle  and 
Al  Levine  in  the  200  yard 
breaststroke  gave  Brandeis 
needed  points.  The  divers, 
Aaron  S  p  e  c  h  1  e  r  and  Don 
Gladstone  proved  too  strong 
for  Tufts.  They  placed  first  and 
second  on  the  one  meter  board 
and  first  and  third  in  the  three 
meter  competition.  Swimmers 
David  Guas.  Steve  Branz.  Mike 
Hammerschmit,  EXave  Cherney 
and  Lee  Breslow  put  out 
strong  efforts  also  adding  to 
Brandeis'  score. 

Having  a  strong  core  of 
upperclassmen  swimming, 
W.P  I.  handed  Brandeis  a  bitter 
defeat.  On^e  again  Brandeis 
divers  finished  first  and  second. 
The  Judges  swam  well  but 
were  edged  out  of  wins  by 
strong  W.P.L's  last  lap  efforts. 


The  Brandeis  Varsity  fenc- 
ing team  extended  its  5  match 
winning  streak  by  defeating 
Trinity  College  February  18 
15-14  and  Dartmouth  Univer- 
sity 16-11,  this  past  Saturday. 
The  Judges  now  boast  a  7-1 
record. 

In  an  uncomfortably  close 
contest.  Trinity  fencers  forced 
the  Judges  into  having  to  win 
the  last  bout  or  lose  the  entire 
match.  The  last  bout,  being 
epee,  had  team  captain  Jason 
Sommer  narrowly  defeating  his 
opponent  6-5.  It  was  the  senti- 
ment of  the  team  that  their 
narrow  victory  was  the  result 
of  poor  fencing  on  their  part 
rather  than  the  prowess  of  the 
opponent. 

In  a  different  and  rather  odd 
set  of  circumstances  the  Judges 
handly  defeated  a  weak  Dart- 
mouth squad.  After  traveling 
to  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
to  participate  in  the  match 
they  found  to  their  disbelief  a 
competition  strip  with  no  mat. 
This  alon?  with  a  match  direc- 
tor who  found  time  to  sit  down 
while  he  was  judging  a  foil 
bout  caused  some  problem  for 
the  Brandeis  team.  But  led  by 
three  bout  winners  Paul  Gron 
and  Gabor  Rona  the  foil  squad 
clearly  proved  to  be  the  Judg- 
es teams  strongest  point.  Other 
Brandeis  competitors  having  a 
successful  day  were  Mark 
Frankel,  Jared  Polsky — Saber 
and  Jason  Sommer,  John  Ba- 
yuk — in      epee. 


the  Chodes.  but  his  outside 
shooting  was  not  enough  to  pre- 
vent their  first  defeat. 

B-League 

Tlie  Buckaroos  and  4X4-1 
were  engaged  in  a  real  thriller 
in  B-League  activity.  The  Bucks 
held  a  precarious  17-14  half 
time  lead,  and  the  score  teet- 
ered back  and  forth  throughout 
the  second  period.  With  30  sec- 
onds to  play  and  4X-f-l  up  by 
one,  35-34,  the  Buckaroos'  go- 
ahead  basket  was  nullifiied  by 
a  three-second  violation.  The 
Bucks  fouled  in  an  attempt  to 
get  the  ball,  but  could  not  score 
on  the  return  after  both  free 
throws  were  missed.  The  final 
score  was  36-34.  as  4X  + 1 
added  a  foul  shot  in  the  final 
second. 

In  other  games,  despite  the 
hard  work  of  Anouir,  who 
scored  over  half  his  team's 
points,  Acapulco  Gold  lost  to 
Agnew's  Assets  32-22.  Mike 
Higgins  led  the  Assets  to  their 
5th  win.  Celery  digested  Mar- 
tha's T-Shirt,  54-33. 

C-League 

In  a  C-League  squeaker,  the 
CIA  was  leading  Sue  by  a  score 
of  34-33  with  five  seconds  left 
to  play.  With  a  second  to  go, 
Sawitz  was  fouled  by  the  CIA, 
and  calmly  sank  both  free 
throws  to  make  the  score  35-34. 
Sue  added  another  point  on  a 
Technical  Foul,  and  won  it 
36-34.  In  other  action,  the  Crap- 
shooters  downed  the  Irish  1-0, 
and  Peter  Paul  Mammown  de- 
feated Shank  40-28. 

HUP  gained  its  first  victory 
of  the  season  by  defeating 
Black-on-White  33-27.  Bobby 
O'Brien  and  Fred  Alt  paced  the 
victory  with  good  outside  shoot- 
ing in  a  game  in  which  neither 
team  played  particularity  well 
on  offense.  Ojinna  Lasanna, 
driving  to  the  basket  all  night, 
was  the  high  scorer  for  Black- 
on-White. 


OVERLAND 

EXPEDITION         1 

TO 

INDIA 

via    Persia,     Afglian«st«n 

and 

Khat- 

mandu.    L«oves 

London 

late 

June. 

$S4S.   Encounter 

Overland, 

2S 

Manor 

HtMise  Drive.  London  NW4 

• 

The  Brandeis  varsity  travels 
to  Northeastern  thLs  Tuesday 
Stopping  10-9  decision.  Davis*  and  on  Thursday.  New  Hamp- 
back  held  up  for  eight  minutes  shire  will  face  the  Judi»es  in 
this  time  to  let  Glenn  do  what  Shapiro  gym  And  then  on  Sat- 
everyone  knew  he  was  able  to  urday.  Brandeis  finishes  the 
do.  The  result  was  to  rally  week  by  domg  battle  with  the 
Davis  lJ-0  decision.  Coast  Guard,  in  Norwich. 


\     STARTS  WEDNEPSAY.  FEB.  25th   ^ 


WATERFRONT  DIRECTOR 

N.H., American  Recrcotionol-Uroeli  Culturol  Co-cd  Camp.  One  hour 
from  Boston.  Adminisf ration  ond  Supervision  o(  swim  instruction, 
small  crofts,  sailing  and  woterskiing  programs.  College  graduate- 
WSI.  Living  facilities  for  a  married  couple  ovoilable.  Call:  237-9410. 


BILL'S  TRADING   POST 

235   NEWTON   STREET,   WALTHAM 

Just  a  little  bit  different 

TV,  brico-brocs,  used  furniture,  ontiquei, 

desks,  lamps,  choirs,  bookcases 

New  Hours:  Wcckdoys  4  p.m.  to  9  p.m.;  Soturday  11  am.  t«  4  p.m. 

or  by  Appointment 


PWOOUCEOB/ 

ALFRED  LEVY  and  EVER  HAGGIAG 


He  was 

become 
most 


O'RECTEOBV 


I LUCHINO  VISCONTI 


maiini 


AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Fees  On  Cycles 

All  Type  Ins.  Agency,  Inc. 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

•94-2250 


® 


Persons  under  18  will  positively 
not  be  admitted,  i  D  CARD  REQUIRED 


STAnntNO 

DIRK 


HFIMIJT 


INTROOUCtNd 

HELMUT 


RENAUO 


UMBERTO 


ALBRECHT 


BOGAROE  THULIN  GRIEM . BERGER  VERLEY- ORSINI  SCHOENHALS 

renC  florinoa  charlotte 

KOLDEHOFFand  BOLKAN  and  RAMPLING 


^,^7  y  ,  .  THEATRE 
f  K/f/7/>y  J  COMPLEX 
(^AUyOty     536.287C 


TH  TMlIrt  (•■flti  ll 

iMiMIHf  M* 
HwiIN  IHIM    lalil 


IHmH  Ittt  Park 
iig      Ik«f0       TiM 
TlMitr*     Ctaplti. 


NraABAOAuira  •  NICOLA  BAOALUCCO  •  ENRICO  MEOIOLI  •  LUCHINO  VISCONTI 

TECHNICOLOR*FROM  WARNER  BROS. 


PUERTO  RiCAN  GROUf 

TIm  Puerto  Ricon  Grou^  wr9ently 
needs  tutors  who  con  tp«ok  some 
Sponisli.  Those  interested  should  con- 
toct  Noomi  Ve90  •tvJ99'S064  or  via 
the  moilroom. 


BULLETIN 
Severol  Afro  member*  in- 
terrupted clotses  Tuesday  morn- 
ing to  present  stotemenft 
concerning  their  demond  for  in- 
creosed  block  enrollment. 
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GCN  CO  S  LECTURE 
Peter  Schrag,  former  Education  Edi- 
tor of  the  Soturdoy  Review,  will  be 
the  Gen  Ed  S  speoker  on  Thursdoy, 
Morch  S.  The  lecture  is  scheduled  for 
7:15  p.m.  in  Olin-Song   101. 


CONCERT 
Neit  Sundoy  evening  at  t:30  in 
Slosberg  Recital  Holl,  Professor  Mar- 
tin Boykon  ond  his  wife,  Mrs.  Con- 
stance Boykon,  will  present  a  concert. 
Professor  Boykon  will  ploy  piono,  Mrs. 
Boykon  will  play  the  Hute  and  they 
will  be  ossisted  by  Modeline  Foley,  • 
cellist.  The  concert  is  open  to  tho 
public;  thove  will  be  no  admission 
charge. 


Trustees  Meet  Wednesday  to  Elect  Preside 
Dean  Scliottland  Seen  As  Probable  Choice 


Interview  with  Wien 

By   DAVID   ASCIIKINASI 

In  an  interview  this  morning.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  Lawrence  Wien  stated  that  he  would 
recommend  to  the  Board  the  appointment  of 
Dean  Charles  Schottland  as  Acting  President. 
The  Trustees  will  announce  their  decision  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

With  regard  to  the  role  of  the  president.  Mr. 
Wien  described  it  as  'primarily  an  administra- 
tive post,  not  an  academic  post."  He  said,  'the 
acting  and  permanent  president  will,  natural- 
ly, be  concerned  with  the  financial  condition 
of  the  University."  but  not  solely  with  fund 
raising."  Wien  emphasized  that  the  President 
"should  also  have  a  definite  association  with  the 
academic  area."  but  that  academic  officers 
should  have  chief  responsibility  for  academic 
affairs. 


Abram  Claims  Opponents 
Try  to  Block  Candidacy 


The  four  Trustees  here  to  consult  with  stu- 
dents  and   faculty   on    the  choice  of  an  acting 
president:  fop  left    Board  Chairman   Lawrence 
Wien;  top  right,  Milton  Katz;  lower  left,  Sidney 
(Also  this  mornini^.  Wien  announced  that  he    Farber;  lower  right,  Isidor  Lubin. 

will    answer   student    questions 

tonight  on  WBRS  at  8:00  p.m. 

Any  students  wishing  to  ques- 
tion  Mr.   Wien    niay  do  so    by 

calling  899-4970.) 

Mr.   Wien   stated    his     belief 

that    the    proposed    reorganiza- 
tion   of    the    university    should 

take  place   'in  the  near  future." 

as  it  would  be  unwise  to  post- 
pone   "needed   reorganization." 

until  a  permanent  president  is 

named. 

In  discussing  the  university's 

future,    the    Chairman    offered 

his    personal   opinion    that    the 

''size     of     the      undergraduate 

school  should  be  stabilized"  at 

its    present    level.      He    added 

that     "a      fine     undergraduate 

school  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
(Continued  on   Page  6) 


By   PRANAV   GUPTE 


Former  President  Morris  B.  Abram  says  that  the  statement    gold  Theater,  was  cut  short  due 


By    RICHARD   GALANT 

The  Board  of  Trustee.s  will  meet  here  tomorrow  to 
select  an  actinjr  president.  In  all  probability,  their  choice 
for  the  job  will  be  Charles  I.  Schottland,  now  Dean  of 
the  Heller  School  at  Brandeis, 

The  Board's  decision  will  resolve  at  least  one  of  the 
many  issues  which  arose  in  the  wake  of  Morris  B,  Abram's 
resig^nation  as  President  a  week  aj?o.  The.-ie  questions  in- 
clude the  nature,  duties  and  incumbent  of  an  actinj^  presi- 
dency, the  methml  by  which  an  actinjr  and  permanent 
president  should  be  chosen,  the  role  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty in  governinj?  the  University  and  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  administration. 

In    addition    to    naming    the  " 

acting  president,  the  Board 
will  create  a  committee  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  trustees  to 
.earch  for  and  screen  candi- 
dates for  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment as  president. 

Mr.  Schottland's  imminent 
appointment  seemed  a  certain- 
ty late  last  week,  when  it  be- 
came known  that  Lawrence  A. 
Wien.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  strongly  support.^ 
the  63-year-old  Dean. 

"Demand  the  Impossible" 

At  the  request  of  students. 
Mr  Wien  agreed  to  answer 
questions  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
students  and  faculty.  This  gath- 
ering,  held   last  ni^ht  in  Spin- 


SAF  Funds  Depleted; 
Improvements  Planned 


By    MICHAEL    GROSSMAN 

"Cholmondeley's  is  SAF  free, 
and  will  remain  so."  according 
to  Student  Council  Treasurer 
David  Fishman.  In  an  interview 
last  week,  he  explained  some  of 
the  problems  with  SAF  this 
year  and  possible  remedies  for 
next  year. 

Both  Cholmondeley's  and 
The  Justice  are  in  (inancial 
trouble  this  semester,  although 
for  difTcrent  reasons.  In  the 
ca.se  of  Cholmondeley's.  the  cof- 
fee house  was  originally  funded 
for  one  night  of  entertainment 
each  week  However.  Fishman 
stated  that  during  the  first  se- 
mester, entertainment  mana- 
ger Randy  Noe  scheduled  two 
nights  of  entertainment  per 
week;  the  result  was  that  there 
is  no  money  left  for  this  semes- 
ter Cholmondeley's  then  re- 
stricted admission  to  those  stu- 
dents who  pay  a  $5  fee. 

"The  so-called  solution  (five 
dollar  membership  fee)  is  un- 
constitutional." declared  Fish- 
man. "As  long  as  Cholmon- 
deley's is  SAF  ifree.  no  one  who 
has  paid  may  be  excluded.  Fur- 
thermore, suit  is  being  brought 
ag'iinst  Randy  Noe  in  the  stu- 
dent court." 


house.  Also.  'A  number  of 
committees  are  working  with 
John  Rich  (Student  Activities 
Adviser)  and  myself  to  hold  a 
major  Fun  Event  for  the  cam- 
pus and  outside  community  in 
order  to  raise  money.  Some  of 
the  money  from  this  event 
would  go  to  Cholmondeley's  " 

The  Justice  has  run  out  of 
funds  t>ocause  of  an  increase  in 
printing  costs.  This  was  not 
provided  for  in  the  original 
budget  In  addition,  advertising 
revenues  have  been  lower  than 
estimated  due  to  collection 
problems  on  ads  Fishmjti 
has  given  The  Justice  permis- 
sion to  go  into  del)t  up  to  a 
ceiling  of  $2,500,  which  should 
provide  for  several  more  is- 
sues. Money  from  the  Fun 
Event"  would  be  available  to 
help  the  paper  later  this  year 

Looking  forward  to  next 
year.  Fishman  indicated  th.U 
major  reform  of  the  SAF  sys- 
tem is  possible.  There  is  pres- 
ently a  two  F>^rt  proposal  be- 
ing considered. 

The  first  provision  would 
create  a  financial  board,  sepa- 
rate from  Student  Council, 
which  would  l>e  elected  to  hin- 
dle  all  funding  Ac?  presently 
There  are  two  short-range  planned,  the  board  would  con- 
solutions  being  considered.  At-  si.st  of  live  student  members  and 
tempts  are  being  made  to  bring  John  Rich. 
Street  theatre  into  the  coffee-         (Continued  oa   page  2» 


made  last  week  by  a  New  York  election  official  that  he  was 
ineligible  to  participate  in  this  year's  Democratic  primary  for 
the  Senate  is  "somewhat  erratic  " 

In  an  interview  with  THE  JUSTICE,  Abram,  who  quit 
Brandeis  a  week  ago  to  consider  running  for  the  Senate,  ex- 
plained that  any  enrolled  Democrat  could  enter  a  printary  elec- 
tion. "I  am  an  enrolled  Democrat,"  he  said.  Abram  will  an- 
nounce his  active  candidacy  this  week. 

Records  show  that  Abram  registered  in  Dutchess  County 
on  January  26  this  year.  He  maintains  a  voting  address  in 
Pawling,  in  Dutchess  County  His  previous  Democratic  enroll- 
ment had  expired  in  1968 

The  dispute  over  Mr.  Abram's 
eligibility  to  run  in  a  primary 
arose  last  week  when  Dutchess 
County  Deputy  Elections  Com- 
missioner Laura  Hodos.  a  Re- 
publican, disclosed  to  newsmen 
certain  discrepancies  in 
Abram's  votmg  record. 

Abram's  spokesman  had  said 
that  the  Senate  aspirant  h'ad 
maintained  his  Democratic  en- 
rollment and  had  voted  in  1968 
in  New  York  County.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Abram  was  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Paul.  Weiss. 
Rifkind,    Wharton   &   Garrison. 

Commissioner  Hodos  said, 
however,  that  in  registering  in 
Dutchess    County.     Abram    re- 

(Continued    on    page    5> 


to  a  telephoned  bomb  threat. 

Wien  answered  questions 
from  a  large  audience  for 
shortly  under  one  hour.  Al  va- 
rious moments,  significant 
nunvbers  of  studenLs  cheered 
and  booeJ  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman 

Wien  began  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  serious  plight 
o  f  private  universities  i  n 
America,  but  concluded  that  he 
believes  Brandeis  will  survive. 
He  termed  the  future  growth 
of  Brandeis  a  "'worthwhile" 
venture. 

The  Board  Chairman  disput- 
ed a  student's  claim  that  the 
University's  president  should 
be  elected  democratically  bv 
students  and  faculty,  but  prom- 
ised that  a  representative 
committee  of  students,  faculty 
and  trustees  (probably  with  ;{ 
:9tudents.  3  faculty  and  o  trus- 
tees >  would  screen  and  propose 
candidates  for  the  pLM-manent 
prasidency.  DennK'ratically  run 
Universities,  he  said,  have  not 
otTerod  good  academic  trainint; 

At  1:00  yesterday  afternoon, 
Wien      met      with      the      Afro- 


Dcav  (tf  Faculty  Pi'ier  Diainandnpouloi  preside^  at  the  Coft- 
vocation,  last  Wednesday  in  Spingold. 


Denn  Schottland  at  tlie  meet' 
ing  Wednesday  in  Spingald. 

(Photo  by  Joicf  OzdtonI 

American  Organizali;)n  to  dis- 
cuss their  demand  for  increased 
black  enrollment.  An  Afro  rep- 
rcsentati v«»  reported  on  the  dis- 
cussion al  the  Spinyold  meet- 
ing 

Holister  Francis  '70.  speaUini* 
for  Afro,  said  that  the  group 
did  not  believe  that  Wien  and 
the  Truslci's  look  (heir  de- 
mands "soriously '.  A.s  a  result, 
the  black  students  walked  out 
of  the  aflernoon  session. 

"Mr.  Wien.  .^fro  is  very,  very 
serious  ...  it  does  not  intend 
to  have  its  demands  arbitrarily 
dismissed."  Francis  slated.  He 
also  commented,  "We  know 
that  you  love  this  I'niversity, 
wc  h»ve  it  too  .  .  .  we  are  not 
goin^  to  disrupt  your  convoca- 
tion ...  all  wo  ask  for  is  more 
black  laces  on  campii;.." 

Wien  rcpli^'fl;  theri''s  a  vvvy 
siniph'  problotn  presonled  hy 
the  demands  of  black  stuck'nts  *' 
lie  claimed  that  if  Brand>'H 
accepted  the  Afro  (icmand  of 
HO  black  fieshmen  admission* 
next  year,  over  OO'-.  of  all  fi- 
nanrial  aid  would  g(»  to  black 
siudent.s 

In  addition,  he  noted,  '  \1y 
answiT  is  that  thus  is  .'iome- 
Ihint;  that  shotdd  be  continued 
as  soon  as  an  Acting  President 
takes  ofi-ice  .  ,  .  we  are  not 
foreclosing  the  po.='siLilily  of 
increased  scholarship  a.-si.st- 
inte"  for  black  students,  should 
:he  funds  become  available. 

In  answer  to  a  que.stion  from 
Karl  Sf)rin^er  '71,  Mr.  Wi<Ni 
-elated,  "I  think  students  should 
participate  in  planning  pro- 
i^rains.  planning  the  I'niver- 
sity. in  choosing  a  President 
.  .  .  I  dor't  think  final  decisions 
should     rest     with     students." 

(Continued  on   page    3> 
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So  Long  Morris 


Right  to  Speok 


To  the  Editor: 

Well,  so  long  Morris.  It  sure 
has  been,  as  they  used  to  say. 
There's  not  much  mileage  left 
in  the  university  game,  so  it's 
time  to  move  on.  After  all,  you 
can't  really  count  on  another 
Ford  Hall.  Might  not  be  that 
lucky  again.  And  that  could 
just  ruin  a  man.  Time  to  cut 
out.   Excelsior! 

Me,  I've  had  no  complaint. 
It's  only  Icnowing  that  I've 
k)een  had  all  along.  Challc  it  up 
to  experience. 

Me,  I'll  vote  lor  GJoodell. 
Anytime. 

Alex  Weingrod, 

Associate  Professor, 

Chairman, 

Dept.  of  Anthropology* 


Personal 


nioii 


Convocation  As  Fantasy 


iloward  Erman  — 

The    Newsconference: 


To  the  Editor: 

On  the  evening  of  February 
24,  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, out  of  a  total  audi- 
ence of  five  thousand,  about 
fifty  students  are  reported  to 
have  heclcled  and  jeered  at  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  preventing  him 
from  delivering  a  prepared 
speech.  This  type  of  occurrence 
is  not  uncommon  presently. 
None  the  less,  it  is  wrong  and 
to  be  condemned.  What  purpose 
can  be  served  by  failure  to  al- 
low for  free  discussion?  Free- 
dom of  expression  is  a  human 
right  as  well  as  a  constitutional 
right.  This  of  course  does  not 
mean  that  everybody  always 
has  the  right  to  spealc  every- 
where about  whatever  he  wish- 
es and  be  guaranteed  an  audi- 
ence. But  it  does  mean  that  if 
an  individual  is  invited  by  a 
specific  institution  to  speak 
about  a  specific  topic  to  who- 
ever wishes  to  listen,  it  is  then 
the  individual's  right  to  do  so. 
Understandably,    Humphrey    is 

resented,   among   other    things, 

for  his  posture  after  the  Dem- 

"Our   oeratic      Convention      in      not 


(A    reaction    to    Convocation  —  Ij  you  account  it  Wisdom 

#J     o/     last     Wednesday.)  when  you  are  angry  to  he  silent.  Chief  Officer  of  Operations  will  speaking  out  in  defence  of  the 

—My  name  is  Lawrence  Wien.  and  Not  to  show   it:   1   do  not  report."  right   to  dissent.     And   yet,   at 

—My  name  is  Lawrence  Wien.  account  that  Wisdom  but  Folly:        CO.     of     O.:     "Yes.     As     of  Amherst  it  was  the   dissenters 

— My  name  is  Lawrence  Wien.  Blake.  twelve    o'clock   today,    volume  themselves  who  resembled  the 

— All    right,    panelists,    please  on  the  Vietnam  War  Exchange  Chicago  authorities  for  not  per- 

open     your     sealed     envelopes  "What  this  university  needs  was    11,372    rounds    of    muni-  mitting    decent    and    adequate 

and  read  along  with  me.    *My  vj  a  president  of  great  physical  tions,   up  238  from   yesterday,  conditions  for   free    expression 

name  is  Lawrence  Wien.  I  am  stature."  Some      representative      figures  of  ideas. 

Chairman     odf     the     Board     of  Be   It   Resolved:    The   Board  from  the  exchange  are:  villag-        But  I  wish  to  go  beyond  this 

Trustees  at  Brandeis  Universi-  of    Trustees    shall     arrange    a  es  pacified,  28,  down  3;  villag-  jejune  call  to  mere  consistency. 

ty,  owner  of  the  Empire  SUte  wrestling  match  between  Killer  es  na palmed,  37,  up  5;  helicop-  Human  rights  are  at  stake.  One 


Building 


"This    hissing    has    to 
Can't  you  act  like  adults?" 


In    mental    institutions,    I've 


Kowalski  and  Bruno  Sammar- 
tino,  the  winner  of  which  shall 
stop,    immediately  take  office  as  the 
Acting  President  of  Brandeis. 


ters   destroyed,   6,   up   2;   body    reason  our  country   is  in  such 
count,    83,    down    14;    and    the   terrible  shape  is  that  most  peo- 


**What  this  university  needs  is  a  president 
oj  great  physical  stature. 


been   told,    patients   sometimes    "This    university   can    function 

begin  ripping  their  clothing  to    without     students/*     Lawrence 

shreds,  much  to  the  consterna-    Wien,  at  a  meeting  of  the  three 

tion    and    puzzlement    of    the   estates  this  ^ummer. 

attendant      psychiatrists.      The        Wc  had   to  destroy   the  city    kill-ratio   is   holding  steady   at  And  then  spoke  a  voice  from 

windows  are   barred   and  can-    in  order  to  save  it.                           g^i;    new    refugees,    1,118,    up  the    whirl-wind:    "These    mass 

not  be  broken,  the  furniture  is        The  best  lack  all  conviction,    42.   Over-all   investment   today  meetings   always    break    down 

minimum  and  cannot  be  shat-    the  worse  are  full  of  passionate    should  once  again  hover  at  the  into    the    worst    form    of    ado- 

tered,  there  is  no  place  to  es-    intensity.                                             twenty-million     dollar      mark,  lescent   self-excitation." 

cape.    How    else    can    you    ex-        All  power  corrupts.                    We   are   sorry   that   no   figures  What    was    thaf    We    didn't 

press  yourself?  To  get  the  one        Those  in  power  are  not  ne-    are     available    on     under-the-    catch    it you    were    shouting 

n>an  being  given  the  most  seri-    cessarily  evil,  they  merely  have    counter   black   market   trading  Slowly      now       slowly       once 

ous  consideration  by  the  Board    forgotten   how   decisions  affect    today.  Thank  you.  That  should  again     Only  'this    time     don't 

of   Trustees    to   admit    that   he   actual  lives^                                       answer  all  your  questions."  work  yourself  up  so.  What  was 

„,»_..                                        „^        ("Leaving  food  on  your  plate  that?    Ah,    yes,   self-excitation. 

is  a  sin.  Think  of  all  the  people  We  see  what  you  mean.  Seeing 

starving     in     China!"     "Name  is  believing.  "And  I  hope  in  the 


had   been  contacted   about   ac-  They     exercise     power;     we 

cepting     the     presidency     was  experience  the  exercise  of  that 

like    pulling    teeth.    The    three  power. 

or    four    professors    who    went  I     will     never     see     richard 

to  New  York,  having  spent  an  nixon  or  John  stennis  running 

honorable    life-time     carefully  with   me  in   their  under-shorts 

studying    the   velocity    of    sub-  through  a  pre-induction  physi- 

atomic  particles  or  noting  how  cal. 

various  inputs  and  outputs  af-  Our  only  demand  of  a  presi 


10.")  future   Brandeis   will   be   even 

Name   one.    name  one    child  more — "  Don't  stop.  Oh  please 

napalmed  to  death   in  the  last  don't  stop  yet.  More  what?  Just 

six    months,    name    one    new  what    we    always    wanted    to 

refugee  family,  name  one  viet-  know.    More,   more,   more,   but 

cong  prisoner  shot  in  the  head  more  what?  More  hair?  Skin? 


pic  remain  idly  by  while  th« 
rights  of  others  are  being  vio« 
lated.  Given  this  myopic  apathy 
and  moral  insensitivity,  radical 
measures  become  necessary  if 
change  or  progress  is  to  be 
achieved,  and  inevitable  if  hu- 
man dignity  is  to  allow  only  so 
much  abuse.  But  where  radical- 
ism appears  as  the  only  means 
of  redress,  the  radicals  them- 
selves must  become  insensitive 
to  the  necessary  evils  which 
are  often  consequences  of  their 
acts.  But  there  needn't  be  such 
a  dilemma  in  the  first  place  if 
we  all  take  an  interest  in  the 
rights  of  others.  Hence  I  sug- 
gest that  on  behalf  of  most  or 
of  all  the  students  on  this  cam- 
pus the  STUDENTS  pass 
a  resolution  reaffirming  the 
right  to  free  expression  on  the 
part  of  all  persons  invited  to 
speak  by  student  groups  or  by 
the  University.  Only  by  under- 
taking such  a  responsibility 
can  we  minimize  both  injus- 
tice and  the  necessary  evils  re- 
quired to  rectify  injustice. 
Ferdinand  Schoeman, 
Graduate  in  Philosophy. 

Abrom  Betrayal 

An  Open  Letter  to  Mr.  Abram: 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  I 
was  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pects of  your  being  President 
of  Brandeis.  Your  inaugural 
address  brought  promises  of  a 
uew  perspective,  mnovation, 
and  a  sympathetic  ear.  Central 
to  your  speech,  if  I  recall,  was 
a  warning  to  those  who  wisiied 
to  politicize  the  university. 
While  not  advocating  the  isola- 
tion of  this  institution  from  the 
community,  you  did  not  want 
to  see  its  academic  pursuits 
compromised  and  curtailed  by 
political  interests  and  pressure 
groups. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  I  feel  be- 
trayed by  your  decision  to  quit 
Brandeis  and  run  for  the  Sen- 
ate. Extended  coverage  of  your 
handling  of  Ford  Hall,  your 
numerous  articles  in  the  New 
York  Times,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hubert  Humphrey  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  lead  me 
to  believe  that  your  political 
aspirations  have  indeed  been 
inseparable  from  your  admin- 
istration of  this  university.  I 
am  truly  disappointed. 

Perhaps  my  expectations  are 
unreasonable.  Disinteresled 

commitment  appears  to  have 
passed  out  of  vogue  these  days. 
The  world  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  opportunists  and  victims. 
Right  now  I  feel  a  bit  victim- 
ized. 

Lois  Kramer  *70 


feet  the  Soviet  Gross  National   dent  should   be  that  he  spend    by  our  allies  after  he  surren-  Prophylactics?      Aphrodisiacs^ 

Product,  could  hardly  agree  on    one  week  living  in  a  dormitory,    dered.  Feelings?    Books?    No bricks 

what  occurred  at  the  meeting,   so  that:                                                   That  should  answer  all  your  more    bricks.    We   want   bricks 

Why  not  hiss  a  little;  it's  better        a.  he  never  sees  administra-    questions.  everywhere.      Brick      up      the 

Name  five  students  with  top  grass,   brick   up   the   windows, 

grades   who  left   school,   name  keep  that  light  out.  When  the 

four  graduates  who  got  jobs  as  spring    comes,    we    can    watch 


than  ripping  your  clothing.  tors,    professors    or    grad    stu- 

—  The  Tygers  of  wrath  are   dents  outside  of  class. 
wiser    than    the    horses    oj    in-        b.  he  eats  21  meals  in  Sher- 
airuction;    Blake.  man  dining  hall. 


waitresses,    name   four    gradu-    the  bricks  grow.  And  let's  not 


c.  he    spends    at    least    one  ^^^^   who  entered   grad   school    forget — ^more  pictures  of  Hat- 

"I  am  thankful   for  this  op-   entire  day  talking  with  an  hys-  ^^^  found  it  more  of  the  same,    tie  Kutz.  Yes,  more,  more.  One 

portunity   to  speak   to   you.  In    terical   dorm-mate    who   either  ^^^^  anyone  who  would  do  it    in  every   dorm-room.   We   love 

my    thirteen    months    as    vice-   wants  to  drop  out  of  school  or  o^^r  again. 

president  of   student   affain;,   I   jg  thinking  of  suicide.  ^^    society   practices    infanti- 

have     not     had     a     chance     to        d.  he    spend    one    week-end  ^^^^^  can  we  practice  patricide? 

speak  to  the  student  body   be-    figuring  out   what   the   hell   to  That  should  answer  all  our 

fore   this."                                           do  and  how  to  do  it,  what  with  Questions.        ^             ,^          ,     ^ 

Why    do    "pacification"    offi-    no   car  and    inadequate   trans-  ,   Tell    us    who    you  d    contact   please,    more    forms,    let's    not 

cers    work    for   the    Pentagon?    portation.  'o^  an  abortion.  Tell  us  where   stop  now. 

Why    does    our    Attorney-        e.  he  joins  the  eleven  o'clock  yp"    ^uy    your    dope.    Tell    us 

General,     chief    '  iaw-enforce-    mail-room  crush  five  days  in  a  ^"2,"^  speed  freaks. 


you,  Hattie,  your  succulent 
curves,  those  mysterious  eyes, 
your  vivacious  hair.  Hattie  in 
tihe  class-rooml  And  more 
forms    to    fill    out,    oh    please. 


ment"  officer,  oppose  inrMnedi- 
ate  school  integration?  But 
what's  in  a  name. 


row.  That  should   answer  all  our 

f.'he  be  given  a  list  of  five   Questions, 
books  to  consult  for  a  report,    W*I/  d^ed  J  not  from  the  womb? 

1  should  have  slept;  then  had  I 


Would  you  trade  one  Bran- 
deis student  for  ten  Morris 
Abrams,  or  don't  you  collect 
baseball  cards? 


''These  mass  meetings  always  break  down 

into  the  worst  form  of  adolescent 

self -excitation/' —I.  Milton  Sacks 


Would   you   rather  attend   a 
convocation,    a    revolution,    a 


If  you  are  part  of  the  prob-  four    of    which    shall    not    be 

lem,  you  cannot  be  part  of  the  available  in  the  library. 

solution.      Students      are      the  -.       ^t^t^  Have  rvf  \UAry^        .•!/....  «i    rirjfico«;iii«iivc.    wmy    ques 

problem;  if  you  stay  away  from  down-under    h?  ^mp  »n^?h    '^^^''^   ^^^    wicked  cease  from   tions;     no     emotions,     please 

**—     maybe    you    can    solve  a"^^.  "".a^^..  ne  come  up  with  ...  ^  . 


been  at  rest  — 
With  kings  and  counsellors  oj  convolution  or  a  revocation? 

the  earth,  

Who  built  up  waste  places  jor 

themselves;  "I   only   wanted   to  say  that 

Or  with  princes  that  had  gold,   I  thought  that  these  two  hours 
Who   filled    their   houses   with   were      complete      bullshit.     If 

silver;  this — " 

Or  05  a  hidden  untimely  birth        "Only    questions.    Yes — over 

1  had  not  been;  there,"    the    M.C.    interrupted, 

As  infants  that  never  saw  the   chewing  on  Mr.  Wien's  person- 

light.  al    representative.   Only    ques- 


SAr  fVaes 

(Continued   from    page    1) 

The  second  half  of  the  pro- 
posal would  revise  the  SAF 
system  itself.  At  present,  stu- 
dents and  the  administration 
are  exploring  two  preliminary 
plans. 

One  possibility  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  collect  SAF 
and  hand  the  money  over  to 
Council.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
or  not  the  fee  would  be  obliga- 
tor.v. 

The  second  possibility,  a  more 
radical  departure,  would  split 
the  fee.  The  part  which  finances 
activities  that  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  benefits  from  —  e.g., 
student  government,  the  Jus- 
tice, the  directory  —  would  be 
mandatory.  Social  activities  — 
clubs,  parties,  mixers  —  would 
be  financed  by  the  second  half 
of  SAF,  which  would  be  volun- 
tary. 

When  the  proposal  is  com- 
pleted it  will  be  submitted  to  a 
referendum  of  the  student  body, 
sometime  later  this  year. 


no  viable  alternative  of  how 
to  proceed  living  after  gradu- 
ation. 


troubling;  Somebody  might  actually  think 

And    there    the    weary   are    at   that    this   institution   has   any- 

Test.  thing  to  do  with  what  you  eat. 

There  the  prisoners  are  at  ease   where    you    sleep,    what    you 

together;  read,    who    your    friends    are. 


them 
them 

And  of  course,   there   really 
is    no    crisis.    That's    why    the 

brass    took    the    extraordinary  "I    shall    repeat    again:    the    They  hear  not  the  voice  oj  the   where  you  go,  whether  you  are 

step   of  calling  a   convocation;  voting    shall    include    the    38        taskmaster.                                   drafted.    .    .    .    Questions   only; 

there    is    no    crisis.    There    are  members  of  tlie  board  of  trus-    The  small  and  great  are  there   like  a  Talmudic  study  session^ 

only     outside     agitators     and  tees  plus  four  faculty  and  three        olifce;                                              we  can  pretend  that  if  we  get 

effete  snobs.  Bring  us  together,  students.    That    should    answer    And  the  servant  is  free  from  his  the     wording    correct,     reality 

If  only  wc  could  learn  to  lower  all     your     questions." — Acting        master.                                          will    automatically    change    to 


OUT  voioes. 


Ch.ef  Operating  Officer. 


The  Book  of  Job 


match. 


Professor  Roy  Macridis, 
Chairman  of  the  Politics  De- 
partment has  been  named 
the  first  incumbent  of  the 
Lawrence  A.  Wien  Chair  in 
International  Cooperation. 

The  chair  was  established 
by  Mr.  Wien*s  friends  and 
family  on  the  occasion  of 
his  forthcoming  €5th  birth- 
day. 

Professor  Macridis,  who 
holds  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  Law  School 
and  Harvard  University,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Bran- 
deis politics  faculty  since 
1956.  He  teaches  courses  in 
international  relations  and 
comparative  studies. 


Moicli  3,  1^0 


THE     JUSTICE 


fagt  Thrf 


Sihottland 


(Continued   from   page    1) 

However  he  said  that  the  Board 
•'invariably"  follows  the  advice 
of  students,  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators in  making  final  de- 
oisions. 

Bomb  Scare 

At  this  point.  Director  of 
Security  Wendell  Brooks  came 
on  stage  and  spoke  briefly  with 
Vice-President  Squire  and  Mr. 
Wien.  H«  then  announced  that 
the  switchboard  had  received 
a  telephoned  threat  that  a 
bomb  had  been  placed  in 
Spingold.  He  advised  the  audi- 
ence to  leave  and  the  meeting 
ended. 

Student  representatives  met 
with  administrators  earlier  to- 
day to  discuss  how  to  further 
communication  between  stu- 
dents and  Wien,  in  ligtit  of  the 
disruption  of  the  meeting.  Wien 
will  be  (Ml  campus  until  next 
Sunday. 

A  switchboard  operator  told 
The  Justice  last  night  that  a 
•'very  upset"  girl  called  in  the 
threat,  saying  she  had  heard 
some  people  mention  the  possi- 
bility of  planting  a  bomb.  She 
agreed  to  come  to  the  switch- 
boari,  but  never  showed  up. 

The  Waltham  Police  Depart- 
ment also  received  a  threat 
about  a  Spingold  bombing  at- 
tempt. This  call  was  apparently 
placed  by  a  male  calling  from 
West  Newton. 

Also  last  night.  Security  re- 
ported a  waste-basket  fire  in 
the  men's  room  of  Kutz  Dining 
Hall.  The  fire  was  started  by 
lighted  kerosene. 

Wien  Meeting 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York 
last  Monday,  Wien  told  facul- 
ty representatives  and  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  that 
the  acting  president  must  be 
a  man  closely  associated  with 
Brandeis,  who  possesses  the 
ability  to  raise  funds  from  the 
"Brandeis  constituency."  For 
these  reasons,  he  rejected  the 
proposal  of  the  Faculty  Senate 
that  William  Haber,  a  Brandeis 
Trustee,  be  named  acting 
president. 

The  meeting  was  reportedly 
a  bitter  one,  especially  with 
regard  to  issues  other  than  the 
proposed  candidates.  Later  in 
the  week,  the  administration 
denied    rumors   that   the    three 


academic   deans   resigned   as  a 
result  of  the  meeting. 

Although  students  and  facul- 
ty have  not  declared  sup- 
port for  Mr.  Schottland,  they 
have  not  rallied  behind  an  al- 
ternative candidate  for  the 
position. 

Vice  President  for  Student 
Affairs  David  Squire  said 
Thursday  that  Schottland's  ap- 
pointment seems  likely  "unless 
students  or  faculty  can  clearly 
state  from  a  negative  stand- 
point concrete  reasons  why 
Schottland  would  not  make  a 
good  president  and  propose 
another  candidate  who  has 
more  going  for  him." 

"I  must  say  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  gave  some  very 
persuasive  arguments  for  pre- 
ferring I>ean  Schottland  over 
Mr.  Haber,"  Squire  added. 
Although  he  also  noted  that 
the  question  of  administrative 
reorganization  remains  in  lim- 
bo. Squire  indicated  that  the 
Dean  oi  Faculty  will  probably 
wield  more  discretionary  pow- 
er under  the  authority  of  the 
new  president. 

Convocation 


Confidence 

Prior  to  the  convocation,  the 
Faculty  Senate  and  Depart- 
ment Chairmen  approved  a 
resolution  expressing  confi- 
dence in  the  three  academic 
deans:  Deans  Peter  Diaman- 
dopoulos,  Leon  Jick,  and  Bren- 
dan Maher.  In  addition,  they 
supported  the  initiative  of  the 
Dean  in  calling  t*i€  convoca- 
tion. 

On  Thursday,  the  resolution 
of  confidence  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly at  a  full  faculty 
meeting.  Later  in  the  week,  the 
Senate  and  Chairmen  group 
resolved  to  request  the  crea- 
tion of  the  post  of  Dean  of 
Faculties  and  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the   acadenvic   administration. 

This  proposal,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  recently  devel- 
oped scheme  for  administrative 
reorganization,  would  expand 
the  duties  and  change  the  title 
of  Dean  of  Faculty  to  include 
authority  over  all  matters  re- 
lating to  academic  and  student 
affairs. 


Close  to  1000  persons  attend- 
ed a   meeting,  called  by   Dean 
of  Faculty  Peter  Diamandopou- 
los,  Wednesday  night  in  Spin- 
gold.  The  group  heard  speech- 
es   by    Diamandopoulos,    Vice 
Presidents      Clarence      Berger 
and    David    Squire,    Dean    of 
Students    Richard    Onorato, 
Professor  Joseph  Berliner  and 
Student  Council  President  John 
Weingart.  Members  of  the  au- 
dience    provided     an     almost 
continuous  background  of 
cheers  and   hisses.  The   cheers 
were      especially      pronounced 
when  Mr.  Abram's  resignation 
was  mentioned. 

Berliner,  Berger,  and  Acting 
Faculty  Senate  Chairman 
Stephen  Berko  differed  some- 
what over  the  emphasis  placed 
by  Wien  on  finding  a  skillful 
fundraiser  for  the  post  of  act- 
ing president.  They  did  agree, 
however,  that  Wien  favored 
one  with  academic  credentials. 
Dean  Schottland  spoke 
briefly  and  denied  that  he  ac- 
tively sought  the  post.  How- 
ever, he  stated  that  he  spoke 
with  Wien  the  night  before  and 
indicated  interest  in  the  job. 
He  said  that  he  would  agree  to 
appointment  as  acting  Presi- 
dent if  he  saw  a  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  contribjution  by  uniting 
the  community.  Schottland  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  student  input  in  Uni- 
versity   decision-making. 


Although  the  plan  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  Senate 
and  President  Abram,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  recently  de- 
ferred action,  at  least  until  a 
new  president  is  named.  As  a 
result.  Dean  of  Faculty  Dia- 
mandopoulos  cautioned  that  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  black  students'  demands 
for  a  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  black  freshmen  next 
year.  Under  the  proposed  re- 
organization, areas  such  as  ad- 
missions and  financial  aid  de- 
cisions would  have  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Dean. 

Apparently,  the  faculty  and 
its  representative  bodies  were 
reluctant  to  either  support  or 
reject  Schottland  and  were 
unable  to  suggest  a  viable  al- 
ternative candidate. 


Referendum 

Students  also  seemed  more 
concerned  about  the  future  of 
the  decisionmaking  process 
here  than  the  name  of  the  act- 
ing president.  At  a  meeting 
Wednesday  afternoon,  a  group 
of  students  developed  propos- 
als for  referendum  vote  by  the 
student  body. 

In  a  vote  held  Thursday  and 
Friday,  students  approved  a 
plan  for  a  "student-faculty 
body  to  insure  and  institution- 
alize a  role  in  the  establish- 
ment of  University  priorities 
and     the     planning     of     long- 


range  objectives."  The  vote 
was  1256  to  117  with  39  ab- 
stentions. 

Students  also  passed  amend- 
ments favoring  the  availability 
of  information  "necessary  to 
make  decisions,"*'  mechanisms 
for  insuring  the  responsiveness 
of  representatives  to  the  Stu- 
dent Faculty  body  and  a  plan 
for  a  "graduated  fee  for  Uni- 
versity attendance.'* 
Schottland 

In  a  telephone  interview, 
Dean  Schottland  gave  his  view 
of  the  proposal  passed  in  the 
referendum.  He  noted,  "the 
fact  that  the  proposal  has  cre- 
ated such  comtment  is  good 
because  it  has  opened  up  for 
discussion  the  whole  question 
of  student  participation. " 

Mr.  Schottland  stressed  the 
inrvportance  of  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  plan;  "the 
principle  of  student  participa- 
tion in  deeisionmaking  must  be 
forwarded  .  .  .  the  specifics  and 
mechanisms  are  .  secondary," 
he  commented. 

The  Dean  proposed  that  "a 
group  of  faculty  and  students 
try  to  work  out  the  best  pos- 
sible mechanism,"  perhaps  by 
calling  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion or  naming  a  special  com- 
mittee. He  noted  that  different 
types  of  decisions  and  policies 
demand  differing  degrees  of 
faculty  and  student  input. 

Schottland  suggested  the 
possible  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent mechanism  to  consider 
the  degrees  of  student  and  fac- 
ulty involvement  in  all  areas 
of  governance  "on  a  cons-istent 
basis." 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of 
a  permanent  president,  Schott- 
land said  that  "all  the  parties 
and  interests  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented— the  students,  faculty, 
alumni  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees"  and  that  he  believes 
"there  is  no  particular  reason 
for  not  having  each  group 
represented  on  an  equal  basis" 
on  a  screening  committee. 

Biography 

Charles  Schottland  assumed 
his  position  as  Dean  of  the 
Florence  Heller  Graduate 
School  for  Advanced  Studies  in 
Social     Welfare     at     Brandeis 


University  early  in  1959.  He 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  in  1927,  and 
studied  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  be- 
fore starting  his  career  in  social 
and  academic  work  which 
brought  him  to  Brandeis. 

He  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  government  work 
and  social  welfare,  starting  as 
a  caseworker  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  later  holding  executive  po- 
sitions with  private  and  public 
welfare  agencies.  His  career  in 
government  has  included  the 
positions  of  Administrator  of 
the  California  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, Director  of  the 
California  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security, 
as  well  as  work  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  United 
Nations  relief  work  in  Ger- 
many after  World  War  II.  As 
Social  Security  Commissioner, 
he  originated  the  1956  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  made  significant 
changes  in  the  Social  Security 
law. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Schott- 
land served  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Army,  dealing 
wtih  displaced  persons  in 
Europe,  for  which  he  was  deco- 
rated by  France,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland,  Holland,  and 
Greece 

At  the  present  time,  he  is 
President  of  the  International 
Council  on  Social  Welfare,  an 
organization  of  governmental 
and  voluntary  social  welfare 
agencies  representing  approxi- 
mately 75  countries  through- 
out the  world,  and  also  serves 
on  a  number  of  comnvittees 
and  councils  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Schottland  has  lectured 
at  more  than  forty  universities 
and  colleges  and  taught  at  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  (California, 
and  Catholic  University  in 
Wash.ington,  D.C.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  three  books  and 
more  than  130  published 
articles. 


Hoopsters  Lose  2,  Win  1 


Allegheny  Airlines 
helps  you  beat 
the  waiting  game... 

And  saves  you  up  to  331/3  %. 

Allegheny's  Young  Adult  Card  lets  you  fly 
whenever  you  want  to  (even  holidays) 
and  still  get  advance  reservations. 


If  you're  between  12  and  22, 
what  are  you  waiting  for? 
Stop  by  any  Allegheny  ticket 
counter  and  purchase  your 
Young  Adult  Card. 

Only  $5.00  for  all  of  1970 
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so  he  began  hitting  outside 
from  around  the  key,  and  pour- 
ed in  a  game  high  of  23  points, 
to  pass  Tom  Haggerty  on  the 
all-time  scoring  list. 

Down  by  10  at  halftime,  37- 
27,  the  Judges'  defon.se  put  the 
pressure  on  and  began  chip- 
ping away  at  U.  N.  H.'s  lead. 
Their  f  jll-court  press  was  ve- 
ry effectivt,  forcing  many 
ti     lOvers. 

The  Judges  couldn't  put  it 
togeth  on  offense,  however, 
as  the  team  shot  a  miserable 
38%.  The  tall  New  Hampshire 
forwards  would  not  allow  a 
second  shot,  and  they  pulled 
away    to   a   twelve   point   lead. 

The  Judges'  second  string 
came  in  to  play  out  the  game, 
but  the  combination  of  Weis- 
berg.  Calitri,  Singer,  Reid.  and 
Singal  managed  to  pull  within 
six,  69-63,  with  one  minute  left. 
Calitri  showed  some  fine  clutch 


Allegheny  Air  System 
\     We  have  a  lot  more  g' 


D  man 

and 

ATOMIC  WAR 

RABBI  SAMUEL  H.  DRESNER 

M.in's  nine!  has  b(^en  torn  by  the 
spetlre  of  \hv  bomb  as  a  real  po^si- 
bilily  to  l)e  dumped  on  our  heads 
in  our  lifelnne.  No  other  j^enera- 
lion  has  had  this  (ear.  Rabbi 
Dresner  knows  the  scene  and  he 
spelK  It  out  for  all  those  who  are 
trying  to  understand  how  to  hang 
on  to  sanity  when  so  much  around 
us  IS  insane. 

5en(/ JS75  to: 
HARTMORE  HOUSE.  INC. 

410  Asylum  St. 
Hartford.  Conn.  06103 


shooting    from     the    left    base- 
line.  The   regulars   came    back 
for    a    last,    desperate    try,    but 
their  rally   fell   short,    73-69. 
Not  That   Easy 

On  Saturday  the  Judges 
faced  a  Coast  Guard  team  de- 
scribed by  one  Cadet  as  their 
"worst  team  in  several  thou- 
sand years."  Their  record  was 
0-20,  and  the  Judges  went  out 
on  the  court  as  they  did  against 
Brooklyn,  anticipating  an  easy 
win. 

Unfortunately,  the  ball  does 
not  put  it.sclf  through  the 
hoop,  and  the  Bear::  of  New 
London  gained  a  27-22  lead 
as  a  result  of  mediocre  play  on 
the  part  of  Brandeis.  It  re- 
quired a  fine  16  point  half  by 
Tom  August  to  offset  Fresh- 
man Pat  Shuck's  16  points  in 
that  period,  as  ;.he  Judges  held 
a  precarious  32-31  lead  at  in- 
terrrjission. 

in  the  second  half  Brandeis 
played  in  a  manner  approach- 
ing its  ability.  They  began 
moving  without  the  ball,  and 
didn't  come  close  to  the  15 
turnovers  they  committed  in 
the  first  half. 

August's  shooting  cooled  off, 
but  Mark  Matthews  look  up 
the  slack  as  he  hit  on  .seven  of 
ten  jumpers  from  tlie  key.  The 
Bears  went  into  a  box-and-one 
defen.se  on  Matthews  but  Nayer 
and  Shea  Ix^gan  working  in- 
side and  the  Judges  extended 
their  lead.  The  Coast  Guard 
press  had  little  effect,  and 
Brandeis  won  by  an  «3-65  mar- 
gin, making  their  record  10-12 
for  the  .season. 

The  Record  Book 
His  17  rebounds  in  that 
game  gave  Bobby  Nayer  a  sea- 
son's total  of  293,  and  978  life- 
time, with  two  games  remain- 
ing. Tom  Haggerty  holds  the 
record  in  bath  departments, 
with  335  rebounds  in  one  year 
and  1022  lifetime.  Tom  August 
also  moved  his  career  output  to 
977  points,  and  his  teammates 
will  probably  be  looking  for 
him  to  break  the  1,000  point 
mark  tonight  against  Tufts  at 
home. 
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New  Flicks 


Robert  D.  McCiaston 


The  Damned 

By  STEVE  VINEBERG 


The  Brandeis  Athlete 


Behind  every  successful  athlete,  there  are  some  enthusiastic  fans,  coaches,  girl  friends,  and 
"clique"  members  nagging  him  and  relentlessly  tormenting  him.  Every  successful  athlete,  save 
THE   DAtVINED  is   director   Luchino    Visconti's    vision    of    ^he  Brandeis  athlete. 

hell,  and  an  astounding  vision  it  is.  It  is  Gotterdammerung,  the  Generally   speaking,   the  athlete   who   competes  in  a  sport  for  Brandeis,  is  like  one  per- 

twilight  of  the  gods    projected  in  the  image  of  an  old  German  forming  a  Herculean  Labor.  That  is,  he  works  doggedly  at  a  dying  facet  of  Brandeis's  society 

industrial  family  at  the  time  of  Hitler's  rise  to  power.     THE  >n  hope  of  attaining  a  physically  and  mentally  sound  body. 

DAMNED  depicts  this  family's  decline  and  fall  and  by  impiica-  ,     What  are  some  of  the  rewards  and/or  benefits  of  being  a  "jock"?  From  a  subjective  point 

..       ,^     ^    ,       ^.         ,  „                 •  ^                   ,..           ,        *  T^  of  view,  some  of  these  rewards  are  glory,  money    (on   a   professional    level,    scholarships,   ad- 

tion  the  destruction  of  German  aristocracy  m  the  wake  of  Der  ^i^ation  from  his  or  her  "clique,"  and  a  score  of  other  abstract  notions  of  competitive  athletics. 

Fuehrer's  new-found  popularity.  It  is  an  ambitious  subject  for  _    .    .                                                                                          From  a  philosophic  point  of 


a  motion  picture,  and  Visconti  has  realized  its  remarkable  po- 
tential; the  result  is  a  marvelous  piece  of  film  making,  con- 
ceptually brilliant  and  structurally  unequaled  among  the  mov- 
ies of  1969. 

Irony  is  structurally  the  central  line  of  the  film;  this  is 
accented  by  the  opening  and  closing  shots  of  a  fiery  blast  fur- 
nace in  the  industrial  plant  that  has  made  the  family  von  Essen 


Opinion 


How  Now,  Mike  Eig? 


.Peter  Sicagesfad 


view,  the  *'jock"  gains  a  new 
perspective  on  living  a  better 
life.  By  the  latter  statement, 
I  mean  that  the  athlete  draws 
analogies  between  his  experi* 
ences  in  life,  thus  attaining 
valuable  lessons  in  the  art  of 
living.      One  learns  to   budget 


In   the   current   debate  occasioned   by    President   Abram's  -„^.„    ^j^.    •ffini*.nNv    far 
beck  the  most  distinguished  and  powerful  faction  of  their  coun-    resignation,  legitimate  and   illegitimate   issues  have  been  con-  ^    wae   emcicnuy    lor    c*- 

try's  elite.  The  symbolism  is  overt:  the  climb  to  the  top  of  the    fused  to  a  regrettable  extent,  for  which  reason  I  feel  compelled  a"*P**- 
political  heap  has  been  bloody  and  damnable;  they  are  now  a    [«  overcome  my  reluctance  toward  publicity,  and  join  the  dia-  Scholastic    Achievement 

model  of  corruption  that  Petronius'  Rome  would  envy;  and  the  ^^"what  we   can   probably    agree    on.   students,    faculty,    and   ve?e°"t?a?n^  on^^both^the  co^ 

pile  of  schemes  and  double-crosses  that  is  the  product  of  their  trustees,  is  that  Morris  B.  Abram  was  less  than  successful  as  a    oetitors    mental    and    ohvsical 

lives  is.  inevitably,  their  own  funeral  pyre.  university  administrator    It  is  said,  however,  that  he  succeeded   ^oabimies     which    brinfis    me 

No  motion   picture  since  WHO'S  AFRAID   OF   VIRGINIA  '^^^rfs  Jr^nTfo^'b^r^^^^^^^                   ^"^   '''''  ""''  '""^-   ?J  a^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

WOOLFT    has    been    patterned    with   such    complexity    parallel  r^j,  ^,  president                the  confidence  of  the  students,    ^rdizf  their'  academ^'    live! 

to  a  piece  of  music.  The  passions  are  not  merely  dramatic,  they  ^Vhat  such  premises  do  war-   on  an  individual  basis.                    ^f   achievementr  by    participa- 

are  operatic.  The  superlative  crescendo  comes  in  a  beautifully  rant,  is  a  re-evaluation  of  the        What    our    premises    do    not  tion  in  a  sport  with  the  rela- 

filmed  scene  of  incest,  portrayed  as  the  inevitable  self-immo-  role  of  the  President.  Granted   warrant,  is  the  inference  most   lively  poor  interest  level  dem- 

lation  of  two  human  beings.  ^^^  possibility  that  Abram  was  frequently  voiced  around  cam-   ©nstrated    by    social    communi- 

_,.            .    .             ,,.,,......       ,v.  .     r>          ^          ^  just  an   unfortunate  choice  for   pus.  namely  that,   by  choosing   *i^  s„ch  as  Brandeis** 

The  cast  is  excellent.   It  is  headed  by  Dirk   Bogarde,  who  .,    .^          .      ,         ...                        ,       <          ^    /^                 ,                             or^naeis. 

gives  a  fine  performance  as  a  power-hungry   weakling  draw-  '        '     ''          mm^m        •           o  ^    J  r    _L*Ji//  Obviously,  the  answer  to  that 

ing  his  strength   from  his   mistress,   played   by    Ingrid  Thulin.  "OianSmO?  GOfl  FOrftld!  pet'tortLeretoJl     1    wtu'^anl 

Miss  Thulin  is  a  very  talented  actress,  and  she  also  possesses  ^■..y-i---^^^^^^:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  swer    in    terms   of  my   experi- 

that  rarity,  star  presence.  She  is  in  command  on  the  screen  at  ^^^  presidency,  still,  it  must  be  Abram  for  President,  the  trus-  ence   as   a   so   called   "jock." 

all  times    slinking  with  feline  crace  from  corridor  tn  rorrirtnr  »<*«"»"««*  *'»a^  fund-raising  and   tees  have  once  and  for  all  dem-  i    run  track,   because   I   feel 

an  limes.  MinKing  wiin  leiinc  grace  trom  corridor  to  corridor  nianagement    of    academic    af-   onstrated    their    lack    of    judg-  that  by  endurinr  the  aeonv  in- 

and  from  scheme  to  scheme— a  portrait  of  incalculable  evil  so  fairs    are    two    very    different   ment.  and.  therefore,  the  deci-  volved  in  running    I  will  be  a 

overwhelming  that   we,  too.  like  her    lover  and    her    son,  are  tasks  indeed,  and   it  would  be  sion-making  power  should  now  better  man    Why'*    One  could 

caught  in  her  web.  Helmut  Berger,   who  plays  the  son.  is  the   ?  n»a"«r  o^.  ^'''!PJH  *"  «I!!Sifv  n?   m^.?  «^"   ^''h  f  ""^^"^1  ^'i'*   ^u'   say  that  I  take  pride  in  keep- 
^     ^  *  lu  ^         J  .  .      .  ,      .  if  one  man  is  found  equally  ca-   ulty.  By  and  large,  the  faculty    ,„«  o   "^Tr.««"  ^r!^^f   oi:.,«    o«^ 

most  impressive  of  the  cast,  and  his  role  demands  that  he  come   p^ble  of  tackling  both    It  seems   have,  wisely  enough,  kept  aloof    I"?  ^    ^i'^^     ^^""^^  ^^'^'  ^""^ 

on    strong.        H**     malco^    hi«    f^ntrfinm     in    rlraa      ainain^    •»     o'^K^ifot      n-ifnt^ol     thawotr^ra     thai  f ho  frrii«-     frr»m       iUa       rtr/^n^e^H       r>^oli(:^.«       *     '^^^     11131     my    CXperiCnCeS     aS 


the    Dean   of  Facultv    (or   V  P.   ^^  ..**""     dispassionately      this    one    encounters     many     disap- 
for  Academic   Affairs).   Such  a   ^[^^P'*.^^!^  f_^^  .P^  justihcation    pointments.  1  think  one  of  the 


transcendental  meditation 


ly     and 
ion. 

It  should  be  understood  that  THE  DAMNED  is  not  a  motion    D7oDosTtYon'yieemrrir\hrmore   ^'hatsoever  for  the  demands  for  mVst'^'iiscouraVin'g"  aspecTs  "of 

picture  for  every  taste;  in  fact,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  enjoyed,    attractive    as  the  present  Dean   f|i'a;;»^t  power.  What  would  be  competitive    athletics   at    Bran- 

as  niuch  as  reacted  to  and  admired.  I  admired  it;  I  felt  shocked    of  Faculty  is  known  to  be  tirm-   1;^  k   '^*  '"^^"S*VP®,^.«'';  ^^^l  deis.  is   the   lack   of   enthusias- 

and  repulsed  by  it;  but  I  cannot  speak  of  the  film  in  the  same    [y  committed  to  preserving  the   ['"?,  ^Ti^lfJ^^K        k-^I"   *',"^^  "^'  '•«    fans.    One    might    consider 

terms  as    for  example.  Z  or  THEY  SHOOT  HORSES,  which  are    academic   function   of   the   uni-   it?^^*^'!*^^^;   iL"^^      *»!   \^^^J"  *»^e    latter    statement    prejudi- 

both  profoundly  affecting   m   their   way       More   than  anything    versity.  while  at  the  same  time   ^f  Vh^Tr  "iplL    ^l"    l^^  cial.  but  I  consider  it  premedi- 

else.  I  would  conclude.  THE  DAMNED  is  a  work  of  art  and  an    he   has  succeeded,   as   few  col-    ?/  IT^  Trustees    Expert  author-  ^^^. 

incredible  experience.                                                                                    lege  administrators,  in  gaining   1,^^^  ^^^Tcf  i'uth^"rit"'on%^rt  The    competitive     athlete      s 

of  the  students  ever  d*'mon-  alienated  from  the  rest  of  so- 
strated  to  obtain?  Charisma?  ^i^^y  (Brandeis's  and  other 
God  forbid!  Ultimately,  student  college  campuses)  b.*  the  con- 
power  would  rest  solely  on  the  struction  of  a  bulwark  between 
I'act  that  a  number  of  students  the  factions.  Most  Brandeis 
WANT  power.  But  a  desire  students  (of  the  non-enthusias- 
never  did,  and  never  will,  con-  tic  fan  type)  tend  to  don  a 
stitute  a  moral  claim.  cloak  of  intellectualism,  and 
These  students  who  are  earn-  picture  the  athlete  in  an  aura 
estly  concerned  for  the  future  of  ignorance,  even  though 
of  this  university,  will  achieve  these  athletes  go  to  the  same 
nothing  by  demanding  a  power  school  as  those  people  sheath- 
which  they  do  not  deserve,  and  ed  in  their  cloak  of  intellect 
which,  once  attained,  they  tualism.  The  intellectual  goes 
would  not  know  how  to  utilize,  to  Brandeis  to  learn  about  fine 
The  power  which  students  do  arts— athletics  is  a  fine  art. 
F^rTf*Li'"^f *".'''  -^"^  *l^  Greek  sculptures  illustrate  the 

roya7ippoiXil,^L'^e7Tp'ar  ^^  [j,- ,-^  -^  ^^  ^-^^^P--^  «^ 
criticism  of  the  administration,  ^f  ^^'"^J"  physique  and  cap- 
when  such  is  deserved.  This  is  ture  perfection  of  the  person- 
a  power  which  we  would  lose.  JJication  of  an  athlete  in  shape. 
were  we  to  run  the  university.  Remember  the  discus  thrower? 
Finally,  for  those  students  Clearly,  one  can  visualize  the 
who  care  for  their  own  sur-  aesthetic  values  of  collegiate 
vival  in  this  university,  it  is  athletics  a..d  parallel  these 
worth  while  to  bear  in  mind:  values  with  those  of  the  intel- 
if  students  were  to  make  the  lectual.  and  come  up  with 
decisions,  who  would  then  be  similar  values,  only  expressed 
in  opposition?  in  a  different   way. 


as  taught  by 

Maharishi 

Mahesh 

Yogi 


Transcendentol  meditotion  is  a  natural 
spontoneous  technique  which  allows 
each  individual  to  expand  his  conscious 
mind  and  improve  all  ospects  of  life. 


introductory  lecture 

AT  BRANDEIS 


TUESDAY.  MARCH  10-1 


•  If 


P.M 


Pearlman  Lounge 

STUDENTS'     INTERNATIONAL    MEDITATION     SOCIETY,    27    CONCORD    AVE.,    CAMBRIDGE, 

MASS.    02138    (617)  876-4S81 


SKI  watervi  e 


NEW 


Ski  more  for  less 
at  a  better  place 

Ski  mid-week  at  Waterville  Valley  for  $5.00  a  day  (special 
college  rate)  compared  to  $9.00  on  week-ends  and  holiday 
periods!  No  lines,  no  crowds,  the  place  is  yours!  And  if 
you're  a  hot  skier,  the  four  expert  trails  served  by  the  new 
Sunnyside  chair  lift  will  test  your  mettle!  If  you're  some- 
what less  hot.  we  have  another  26  trails  served  by  9  other 
lifts  to  choose  from.  Runs  to  2V2  miles  with  a  2020'  vertical 
drop.  Ski  the  site  of  the  1969  World  Cup  Finalsl  2%  hours 
north  of  Boston  via  Interstate  93. 
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THK     JUSTICE 


Abram 

(Continued    from    page   1) 

ported  that  he  had  voted  last  in 
1966  from  Larchmont  in  West- 
chester County. 

According  to  New  Y©rk 
State  statutes,  any  registration 
after  the  normal  fall  registra- 
tion period  entitles  one  to  vote 
in  the  general  election  in  No- 
vember. Since  Mr.  Abram  reg- 
istered in  January,  he  should 
be  theoretically  ineligible  to 
run  as  a  candidate  in  the  June 
primary. 

The  first  cheek  on  Abram's 
party  membership  status  was 
made  .  by  .  representatives  .  of 
three  announced  candidates  for 
the  .  Democratic  .  nomination, 
Paul  O'Dwyer,,  Theodore  Sor- 
enson,  and  Rep.  Richard  Ot- 
ting^er.  Abram  says  that  these 
contenders  "a  maneuvering 
to  keep  me  out  of  the  race." 

Abram  further  charged,  "My 
three  opponents  have  decided 
to  block  me  by  the  contention 
that  my  enrollment  form  is  in 
a  sealed  box  (which,  by  law, 
cannot  be  opened  till  February 
26,  1971).  This  is  a  technical 
device  which  they're  hiding  be- 
hind." 

Several  top  Democratic  lead- 
ers have  expressed  concern  at 
the  possibility  that  Mr.  Abram 
may  run  into  some  form  of 
technical  difficulty  in  contest- 
ing the  June  23  primary.  John 
J.  Bums,  State  Democratic 
Chairman,  said  in  an  interview 
with  the  New  York  Times, 
"Abram's  chances  foi    running 


Poge  Fiv« 


Student  Environmental  Reps  Quit 
To  Protest  Faculty  [nactson 


Professor  1.  M.  Sacks  makes 
meeting  Wednesday. 


a  (strong)  point  at  the  Spingold 
(Photo  by  Josef  Oidion) 


BIRTHS 

The  residents  of  Frucht- 
man  West  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  birth,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  25,  1970,  of 
eight  puppies  —  three  male, 
five  female  —  to  Hillary  of 
Rid(i>:ewood. 


may    be    seriously    jeopardized 
by  this  latest  development." 

Abram  now  has  two  options. 
First,  he  could  go  ahead  with 
his  campaign  plans  maintaining 
he  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
statutes.  If  this  view  is  contest- 
ed, he  may  have  to  go  to  court 
to  prove  his  case.  He  does  not 
visualize  this  prospect  at  the 
moment. 

The  second  course  of  action 
would  be  to  get  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  at  its  meeting 
on  April  1-2.  If  indeed  Abram 
is  ineligible  by  statute  to  run, 
only  the  State  Committee's  ma- 
jority permission  would  enable 
him  to  place  his  name  on  the 
ballot  in  .lune. 

If  Mr.  Abram  does  take  his 
case  before  the  State  Commmit- 
tee,  he  may  run  into  same  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  majority  to 
approve  his  candidacy.  Several 
members  of  the  Committee 
have  already  committed  them- 
selves to  other  candidates. 

In  this  context,  Abram  says, 
however,  that  he  does  not  see 
the  State  Committee  as  denying 
him  a  chance  to  run.  He  added, 
'*!   just  cannot    believe    that   a 


majority,  or  at  least  more  than 
half,  of  the  Committee  would 
participate  in  a  plot  against  my 
candidacy." 

Abram  emphasized  that  even 
if  the  State  Committee  refused 
to  let  him  run,  that  is,  did  not 
give  him  the  necessary  major- 
ity to  enable  his  name  to  be 
placed  on  the  ballot,  the  law 
would  "give  him  relief."  He 
pointed  out  that  the  qualifica- 
tion to  run  for  a  candidate  was 
given  by  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

According  to  Abram,  the 
main  issue  involved  in  his  op- 
ponents' bringing  registration 
matters  up  is^  whether  he  is  a 
Democrat.  "No  one  doubts  that 
I'm  a  Democrat,"  he  said. 
Abram  is  currently  co-chair- 
man of  the  National  Priorities 
Committee  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Council. 


The  four  undergraduate  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Environ- 
mental Committee  submitted 
their  resignations  to  Student 
Council  Sunday,  to  protest  the 
Faculty  Senate's  delay  in  ap- 
pointing new  repre«entative«. 

As  a  result  of  this  delay,  the 
committee  has  remained  in- 
active since  Decen^ber. 

Professor     George     Kelly 

(Politics),    a    former    member 

otf  the  Committee,  stated  in  a 

letter  to  the   Senate,   **!  share 

their    <the    students')     dismay 

and   concern."   ''While   I   have 

not  always  been  in  agreement 

with  the  points  of  view  •{  all 
the  student  members,"  he  add- 
ed, "I  sympathise  with  their 
predicament  and  hope  that  the 
Faculty  Senate  will  act  swift- 
ly to  retain  their  confidence." 
According  to  Prof.  Hugh 
Pendleton  of  Physics,  Senate 
secretary,  there  are  several 
aspects  of  the  committee,  brief- 


ly mentioned  at  tha*  meeting, 
which  the  Senate  may  want  to 
examine  further.  These  areas 
include  a  method  of  regulariz- 
ing administration  appoint- 
ments to  the  committee,  pro- 
cedures for  electing  student 
and  faculty  representatives 
which  would  insure  some  con- 
tinuity of  experience,  and  de- 
fining p  term  of  office  for  fac- 
ulty representatives. 

Prof.  Pendleton  also  revealed 
that  several  faculty  members 
had  been  asked  earlier  in  the 
year  if  they  would  be  wiUinir 
to  serve  on  the  committee.  Al- 
most all  of  them  refused  for 
various  reasons,  mostly  per- 
sonal. 

One  former  student  repre- 
sentative, Mark  Kaufman 
('71),  was  given  assurances  by 
Prof.  Berko  (acting  chairman 
of  the  Senate)  that  faculty 
representatives  will  be  elect- 
ed within  two  weeks.  If  this 
does  not  happen,  Kaufman  ex- 
plained, he  intends  to  recom- 
mend that  Council  not  partici- 
pate in  the  structure  at   all. 


Assumption  College 

PAR3S  STUDY  TRIP 

June  30  to  Aug.  26 
$260  to  $745 

Advanced  undergroduote  credits  in  French.    Living  occommodotions. 
Limited  Registrotion. 

Write:    ACADEMIC   DEAN 
500  Solisbury  Street.  Worcester,  Moss. 


HOW  TO  GET  A 
DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY  DEGREE 

Doctor  of  Divinity  degrees  ore  issued  by  Univcrsol  Life  Church, 
olong  with  o  10-lesson  course  in  the  procedure  of  setting  up  ond 
eperoting  o  non-profit  orgonixotion.  For  o  free  will  offering  of  $20 
we  will  sen  J  you,  immedioteiy,  oil  10  lessons  in  one  pockoge  olong 
with  the  D.D.  certificotes. 

UNIVERSAL   LIFE  CHURCH 

BOX   6575 

HOLLYWOOD,   FLORIDA  33021 


BILL'S  TRADING   POST 

235    NEWTON   STREET,   WALTHAM 

Just  a  little  bit  different 

TV,  brico-brocs,  used  furniture,  ontiques« 

desks,  lomps,  choirs,  bookcoses 

H«w  Hours:  WechJoys  4  p.m.  to  9  p.m.,  Soturdoy  11  .m.  to  4  p.m. 

or  by  Appointment 


GORDONS 
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LIQUOR  STORES 

.  MlVf  IN  Pknm  .  WOMPT  DttlVERY  .  WIVAIIJIW  . 
•  $.$.  PIERCE  DISTHIBUTOR  •  SERVING  WAITHIM  4 
SURROUNDING  TOWNS 

ConH^^^^  party  •  Banquet  •  Indusfrial  and 

MRTV  SERVICE     ^-Xci^tr"""  °" 

'""«"_±f 'JT'  The  Mojt  Complel.  lint  of 

V  TN  HI  n  M  CMDON-SIT  HM  !•  K  MOO 

WEST  END 

893-1900 

•93-1901 
•93-1276 

SOUTH  SIDf 
•94-2771 


The  Burgers  Are  Bigger  At 

KING 

881  Moody  Street,  Waltham 


WALTHAM 

GORDON'S 
WEST  END 

•67  MAIN  ST. 
WALTHAM 

SOUTH  SIDf 

577   MOODY  ST. 
WATERTOWN 

Fomily  Liquor  Stero 
Gordon's  Wotertowa 


924-4347 

40  MT.   AUBURN  ST. 


■■■■•■■■ 
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IT'S  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH  FRIES. 

BRING  THE   FAMILY  — 
HAVE   A    BALL! 


FREE  FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  of 

BURGER   KING 

Offer   Expires    Morch    17.    1970.    Voi4  Where   Prohibted 


HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 
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Frosh  Master  Exeter,  UNH;  Judges  Lose  2;  Beat  Coast  Guard; 
Neariy  Upset  Northeastern  Seek  .500  Season  vs.  Tufts  &  WPI 

Bv  WARREN  SOIFFER  24-2  streak  more  characteristic  J 


By   WARREN  SOIFFER 

After  a  productive  week,  the 
frosh  moved  out  to  a  6-4  rec- 
ord. Tonii^ht  they  oppose  Tufts 
at  Shapiro  Gym.  The  season 
concludes  Thursday  at  Wor- 
cester  Polytechnic    Institute. 

Toushtest  Loss  .  .  . 

The  Northeastern  Huskies 
squeaked  past  the  Brandeis 
freshman  by  a  62-60  score 
Tuesday  night. 

Brandeis  held  a  seemingly 
secure  51-41  lead  midway  in 
the  second  half.  However,  the 
Northeastern  zone  press,  dou- 
ble-teaming Mark  Forbes,  the 
team's  best  ball  handler  and 
leading  scorer  with  19  points, 
forced  several  key  turnovers. 
Jim  Feeley,  the  other  starting 
guard,  contributed  10  points  in 
his  best  game.  Bob  Ohlson 
played   well,  scoring    13. 

Mark  Jellison  paced  the 
Huskies  with  20  points,  hitting 
consistently. 

The  Huskies  fought  back, 
and  held  a  slight  lead.  As  they 
attempted  to  freeze  the  ball  in 
the  closing  moments,  Brandeis 
had  to  foul  to  recover  posses- 
sion. Northeastern  missed  sev- 
eral one-and-one's  and  the 
freshman  iiad  a  chance. 

Forbes  drove  for  a  lay-up 
■with  approximately  45  sec- 
onds remaining  to  tic,  but  the 
shot  hung  on  the  rim  and  did- 
n't drop. 
'  Greatest   Victory 

A  spectacular  second  half 
rally  led  by  Mark  Forbes  and 
Ed  Thomas  paced  the  defeat 
of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  Thursday,  the  78- 
57  score  representing  the  most 
lopsided  win  of  the  season  for 
the  freshmen. 

After  a  lackluster  first  half 
in  which  both  teams  played 
poorly,  the  game  was  knotted 
at  27.  New  liampshire  emerged 
red  hot  from  the  locker  room, 
made  their  first  six  shots  from 
the  outside  and  gained  a  39-27 
lead  as  the  Judges  were  ice- 
cold.  Jim  Fogarty  led  UNH 
with  21  points,  finding  the 
corners  very  comfortable  to 
shoot  from. 

At  this  point,  with  about  13 
minutes  remaining.  Coach  Le- 
Blanc  called  time-out  and 
substituted  Jim  Irving.  Jim 
Hawl,  and  Ed  Thomas.  The 
frosh  exploded — running   up  a 


24-2  streak  more  characteristic 
of  the  New  York  Knicks  than 
any   Brandeis  basketball   team. 

Thomas  gave  his  best  per- 
formance, scoring  a  season-high 
of  13  points  and  grabbing  sev- 
eral rebounds.  Irving  blocked 
several  shots,  swept  the  boards 
with  7  rebounds,  and  scored  7 
points  in  a  brief,  but  spectacu- 
lar burst.  Rawl  also  played 
terrific  defense  as  Coach  Le- 
Blanc  discovered  the  excellent 
potential  of  his  reserves. 

Forbes  engineered  the  fast 
break,  dribbling  up  court,  and 
finding  the  open  man.  He  man- 
aged to  lead  the  team  with  17 
points.  Ohlson  and  Roach  also 
hit  double  figures  for  the 
Judges. 

The  51-30  margin  of  the 
second  half  against  New  Hamp- 
shire was  the  highlight  of  the 
season  as  the  freshmen  de- 
feated a  team  that  enjoyed  a 
9-4  record  prior  to  the  game. 
And    Another    Win 

Saturday  the  frosh  traveled 
to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in 
New  Hampshire  and  returned 
home  with  a  69-56  triumph 

Despite  playing  four  10  mi- 
nute quarters  rather  than  two 
halves,  Brandeis  picked  up 
momentum  as  the  contest  pro- 
gressed— trailing  by  3  at  the 
quarter,  leading  by  3  at  the 
half,  and  maintaining  a  7-10 
point  lead  for  most  of  the  sec- 
ond half. 

The  referees  toughened  up 
in  the  second  half  and  the  frosh 
were  hampered  by  one  of  their 
major  problems  this  season — 
foul  trouble.  Forbes,  after  total- 
ing 18  points  early  in  the 
game,  sat  out  krtuch  of  the  sec- 
ond half  and  eventually  fouled 
out.  Ohlson  played  a  strong 
game  around  the  basket,  scor- 
ing 13  points,  but  he  too 
fouled  out. 

Although  their  efforts  were 
not  reflected  in  the  statistics. 
Mark  Moscowitz  and  Al  Fish- 
man  played  a  key  role  in  this 
victory.  Switching  to  a  man- 
to-man  defense  in  the  second 
half.  Moscowitz  held  Bob 
Swiezynski.  Exeter's  high  scor- 
er in  the  first  half  with  11 
points,  to  a  single  foul  shot 
Fishman  directed  the  offense 
after  Forbes  fouled  out  and 
did  a  creditable  job,  hitting  six 
straight  foul  shotr  when  Exe- 
ter might  have  closed  the  gap. 


Freshman  Medley  Relay 
Finishes  Sixth  in  N.E. 


By  LEE  BROOKS 

Coming  off  two  consecutive  losses  to  Northeastern  82-55  and  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire 73-69,  the  Judges  turned  around  and  whipped  the  Coast  Guard  by  an  83-65  margin. 

After  this  week's  action,  the  team's  record  stands  at  10  wins  and  12  losses.  Tufts  furnishes 
the  opposition  in  the  last  home  game  tonight  at  8:00  p.m.  Thursday,  ^he  Judges  journey  to 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  for   the  conclusion  of  an  enigmatic  season. 

At  Northeastern  last  Tuesday,  Brandeis  found  itself  facing  a  much  taller  and  tougher 
team.  The  Huskies  had  little  trouble  in  penetra  ting  the  Brandeis  zone,. 

The  Huskies  played  a  simple  give-and-go  offense,  using  their  height  and  quickness  in 
taking  advantage  of  Bobby  Nayer  and  Mike  Shea,  who  again  got  into  early  foul  trouble. 
Having  an  18  point  lead  midway  through  the  the  first  period,  Northeastern  Coach  Dick  Duke- 
shire  began  wholesale  substitutions.  The  Judges  were  unable  to  take  advantage  however, 
as  the  second  and  third  string  Huskies  were  just  as  tall  and  almost  as  talented  as  the  starters. 
Northeastern  held  a  commanding  46-25  lead  at  the  half. 

Brandeis  came  out  running  in  the  second  half  and  managed  to  close  the  gap  to  13  after 
six  minutes  had  gone  by.  Their  poor  shooting  (17-53  from  the  field)  caught  up  with  them 
as  Northeastern  rolled  off  eleven  straight  points  out-refcwunding  Brandeis  by  2-1  and  forcing 

numerous  turnovers  with  their  82-55.  clock  just  ran  out  before  they 

pre  IS.  Brandeis   had   slightly   more  could    score    enough    points    to 

The  3nly  consistent  perform-  success     against     New     Hamp-  win." 

er  was  Bob  Nayer,  as  he  shot  shire  in  Shapiro  last  Thursday,  Bobby  Nayer  was  unable  to 

50%  while  scoring  a  team  high  a  game  in  which  an  old  Green  work      inside      against      UNH, 

of  12  !>oints,  in  the  Judges*  sec-  Bay     I'ackers*     saying     would  (Continued   on    page    3) 

ond  worst  defeat  of  the  season,  apply.    "They    didn't   lose,   the                   

Wien 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

fine  university." 

Wien  responded  to  a  ques- 
tion about  rising  tuition  fees 
by  saying  that  he  feels  it  "un- 
likely" that  another  tuition  in- 
crease will  be  necessary  in  the 
academic    year    1971-1972. 

Wien  termed  the  Eig  pro- 
posal as  being  "unrealistic"  and 
"not  a  very  workable  plan," 
since  it  calls  for  the  delegation 
to  a  group,  of  responsibility 
placed  on  the  trustees  by  sta- 
tute. Wien  said  there  is  'no 
question  that  the  university  is 
primarily  the  faculty  and  s  *i- 
"  and  there'  'should  be 
participation  by  students  and 
lucuiiy  '   in  decision-making. 

He  expressed  his  belief  that 
if  given  tne  necesesary  infor- 
mation, students,  faculty.  a*>d 
trustees  would  come  to  unani- 
mous  decisions   in   most   ca.es. 

Discussing  the  Black  stu- 
dents' demand  for  an  increase 
m  tne  number  ot  blacks  in  next 
year'j  entering  class,  Wien 
said  Biandeis  must  make  a 
contribution  toward  the  pre- 
ferred treatment  of  Black  peo- 
ple. Asking  "How  much  can 
we  really  do?"  he  added.  "We 
should  help  to  give  greater  op- 
portunity to  black  students 
within  our  capacity,  without 
destroying  the  University."  He 
does  not  expect  a  major  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  black 
freshmen  in  the  next  few  years, 
until  and  unless  new  funds  are 
forthcoming. 


Mark   Matthews  passes  against   New   Hampshire  Thursday 
night  at  Shapiro.  The  Judges  lost  73-69. 

(Justice  Photo  By  Ralph  Normon) 

Fencers  Capture  Crown 


By  TED  KURLAND 

At  the  New  England  Track 
Meet  last  Saturday,  Brandeis 
Freshmen  Medley  Relay  team, 
the  pride  and  joy  of  Coach 
Norm  Levine,  displayed  a  tre- 
mendous effort  and  almost 
pulled  off   the  big  one! 

Licading  by  a  few  yards 
throughout  most  of  the  race, 
our  frosh  left  every  major  New 
England  track  team  trailing  in 
their  dust  until  the  final  two 
laps,    when,    during    the    mile 


In  the  New  England  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  Div- 
ing Championships  held  in 
Lexington,  Mass.,  Sunday, 
Brandeis  diver  Aaron  Spech- 
ler  captured  third  place. 
Spechler's  achievement  is  all 
the  more  noteworthy  since 
the  first  three  finishers  all 
broke  the  old  AAU  pool  rec- 
ord. 


leg  of  the  relay,  Brandeis  was 
not  able  to  keep  their  com- 
petition back.  Thej'  lost  the 
19  teams,  in  a  blanket  finish. 


lead  and  ended  up  6th  out  of 
Only  2.4  seconds  separated 
Brandeis  from  2nd  place  and 
a  few  short  yards  deprived 
them  of  winning   the  event. 

Tom  Minton  was  the  lead- 
off  man  for  Brandeis,  running 
his  half  mile  leg  in  a  cinder 
searing  1.58.8.  The  baton  was 
then  placed  in  Bob  McGlas- 
ton's  care  for  440  yards,  which 
he  darted  in  52.7  seconds.  At 
the  end  of  that  distance.  Bob 
Sparrow  took  the  stick  and 
flew  another  440  yards  in  51.8 
seconds.  Gary  Lyons,  who  was 
ill  and  feeling  somewhat  sick, 
finished  the  relay  by  covering 
the  final  mile  leg  in  a  fleeting 
4:303.  The  whole  two  mile 
distance  was  covered  in  8:13.2. 

Although  the  relay  team  did 
not  place  as  high  a^  they  had 
hop€^,  the  individual  efforts 
were  all  outstandmg  and  as 
Coach  Levine  commented  after 
the  meet,  "people  were  im- 
pressed." And  rightly  so.  Had 
Gary  been  feeling  a  little  bet- 
ter, Brandeis  would  possibly 
have  placed  on  top. 


It  seems  that  the  women's 
athletic  teams  at  Brandeis  have 
a  peculiar  monopoly  on  one 
facet  of  Brandeis  sports  —  win- 
ning. The  Women's  Fencing 
Team  has  again  placed  first  in 
the  New  England  Intercol- 
legiate Team  Championship. 
Repe<ating  its  victory  of  last 
year,  the  team  demonstrated 
that  it  has  the  talent,  despite 
the  loss  of  two  of  the  Varsity 
members  of  last  year's  squad. 
Captain  Gail  Morchower  and 
Barbara  Keel  combined  with 
Eileen  Carton,  who  won  every 
match,  to  overcome  the  women 
from  Rhode  Island  College. 
Connecticut  College,  Rhode 
Island  University,  Southeast- 
ern Massachusetts  University. 
Northeastern  University  and 
Westbrooke  Jr.  College. 


Mrs.   Lisel  Judge  has  shown 

for  another  year  that  excellent 

coaching  and  Brandeis  skill  are 

two  important  ingredients  in  a 

successful   fencing   team.  In   17 

years.  Brandeis  can  boast  17 
jnc'.efeated  seasons  which  are 
largely  due  to  the  coaching  and 
organizational  talents  of  Mrs. 
Judge. 

Her    thorough    instruction    is 

indicated  by  .he  results  of  the 

Team:  Gail  Morchower  won  7 
of  12  l>outs,  Barbara  Keel  tri- 
umphed in  9,  and  Eileen  Carton 
was  undefeated.  Although  the 
Freshman  crown  was  won  by 
Westbrooke  Jr.  College,  the 
Brandeis  freshmen  put  up  j 
good  fight.  Ann  Rudinger  won 
14  of  16  bouts. 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

EYelWEAR 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
CENTER 

JAMES  H.   WADOiCK,  JR. 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED 

Complete  Contoct  Lens  Service 

STUDENT   DISCOUNT 


1?0   LEXNGTON  ST.,   WALTHAM  —  TEL.:   894-1123 

(Opp.  Municipal  Se'^vice  Center) 


3Ari\'^30lill2 


EUROPE '70 

THE  BEAUTIFUL 
NDN-TOUR 

LEISURELY  VISIT 

6  EUROPEAN 

CENTERS.  1/2  DAY 

SIGHTSEEING 

WHEN  YOU 

ARRIVE.  BRITISH 

ESCORTS  HELP 

YOU  DECIDE 

WHAT'S  NEXT. 

S.T.O.P. 

PROGRAM 

HANDLES 

DETAILS.  THEN. 

YOU'RE  ON  YOUR 

OWN  TO  GET 

WHAT  YOU  WANT 

FROM  EUROPE. 


FOR  MORE 

INFORMATION 

AND  BROCHURE 

coLPins 

TRAVEL  CENTER 


444  Woshington  St. 

WELLESLEY,   MASS. 

Tel.   237-2262 
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AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Fees  On  Cycles 

All  Type  Ins.  Agency,  ine 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

894-2250 


NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON— SUMMER  VACATION  TRIPS 
—ROUND  TRIP  $169.  NOW  FILLING— SMALL  DE- 
POSIT AND  PAYMENTS  —SEND  FOR  FREE  DETAILS. 
STUDENT  GLOBE  ROAMERS,  BOX  6575,  HOLLYWOOD, 
FLORIDA  33021. 
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TNf  JUSTICf  iiee4ft  •  HIOTOGIIA. 
rHY  EMTOR,  »•  telle  ret^ntlMMry 
*•*  prevMiM«  e^^TMrtate  Hi«tet  •mek 
week  ky  Smmd^f  iii«lit.  eeil  wHee  eec- 
ettery  developi«f  tlieiN  kt  ttf  rferfc- 
reom  e4|oiiilnf  e«r  office.  Seme  ex- 
perieMce  with  eeierfer  i«  require4.  If 
interested,  centect  Dee  RuWe  er  Oe- 
vid  AtchitiAesi. 


If  yee  ewe  •  cet,  DON'T  FEED  HER 
ASnRIN  if  ye«i  thinli  site's  sick,  be- 
ceuse  it  could  be  fetol.  Aspirin  coe- 
toint  phenol  end  e  cot's  pliysiolosicol 
Mokeup  just  won't  obsork  it  properly 
or  tkrow  it  off,  soys  Febrwery's  SCI- 
ENCE DIGEST. 


EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

AN  stedonts  interested  in  foininf 
Ike  Edocetion  Provrem  next  yeor  or 
in  succeeding  yeors  should  ottcnd  en 
informetionol  moetinf  to  be  bold 
Merck  17  •»  7  p.m.  in  Gelding  Audi- 

Election  Dates 
For  Council 
Posts  Set 

Dat^g  for  the  annual  Student 
Council  elections  were  set  last 
week.  The  first  date  in  the  five 
week  process  is  the  name  sub- 
mission deadline  for  executive 
board  positions,  Sunday  night, 
March  15  Following  primaries 
on  March  23  and  24.  the  final 
election  will  take  place  on 
March  30  and  31. 
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^mmmm^  Statements 


LIO,  STf ,  TMC  . . . 

Ketelts  of  two  recent  SMrveys  kev« 
sled    tket    users    of    psychedelic 
drufs  ere  often   bebif   sold   LSD   end 
STP  ki  tke  «uise  of  mosceline,  psHe- 
cybki,    end    TNC.    Tke    surveys,    con- 
ducted by  SCIENCE  moyosine  mmd  by 
tke    Alcokolism    end    Dru9    Addiction 
Reseorck  Foundotion  in  Toronto,  ene- 
lysed  e  totoi  of  St  semples  of  street 
drugs,    end    found    tket    drugs    wkicfc 
tke   purckosers  believe   to   be   mesce- 
ikie,     "megic     pumpkin     seeds"     end 
"strewberry  mescoline"  ere  very  often 
ectuejiy  STP,  e  drug  considered  to  be 
dongerous  by  mony  users.  In  eddition, 
LSD,  wkick   some  users  reiected  efter 
ckromosomo-domogo    scores,    is    keing 
sold  OS  mescaline  end  psilocybin.  Cop- 
sules  sold  on  tke  street  moy  else  con- 
toin  widely  vorying  emounts  of  drugs, 
increosing   tke   possibility    of   overdos- 
oge.  Ceveet  emptor.  —  NAP 


Agreement  on  Demands  I    olacfc  Enrollment 


Schottland 

To  All  Members  of  the  Bran- 
deis Community: 

Discussions  participated  in 
by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  Act- 
ing President,  representa- 
tives of  the  administration 
and  the  faculty,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  black  stu- 
dents have  resulted  in  an  un- 
derstanding which  has  been 
approved  by  those  partici- 
pating in  these  discussions. 
These    discussions    have    re- 


Afro 


All  elections  will  take  place     suited  in  the  following  agree - 


in  the  library  lobby. 

Following  the  executive 
board  votes,  the  process  of 
choosing  class  representatives 
gets  under  way  with  an  April  1 
name  submission  deadline. 
Primarie>  are  slated  for  April 
6  and  7  and  the  final  elections 
for  April  13   and   14. 

Primaries  will  be  held  only 
If  more  candidates  than  twice 
the  number  of  positions  plus 
one  submit  their  names. 

To  avoid  some  of  the  confu- 
sion of  all  the  elections,  the 
three  seniors  on  the  Council 
executive  board.  President 
John  Weingart.  Vice-President 
Jon  Quint,  and  Treasurer  David 
Fishman  have  called  a  meeting 
of  all  potential  candidates  for 
this  Thursday  at  7  in  the 
Council  oflRce. 

According  to  Quint,  the 
mec  ng  will  be  used  "to  ac- 
quaint the  candidates  with  the 
rules  about  the  elections  and 
to  answer  any  questions  about 
what  all  the  jobs  entail.  We 
also  hope  to  let  all  the  candi- 
dates know  who  is  planning  to 
run  so  that  the  students  have 
the  broadest  choice  for  all  the 
offices." 


ments: 

1.  The  objective  of  the 
Acting  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  bring  86 
additional  black  students  to 
Brandeis  in  the  next  aca- 
demic year,  1970-1971,  in- 
cluding freshmen,  transfer 
students,  graduate  students, 
and  Heller  School  students. 

3.  Present  resources  make 
it  possible  to  CM>mmit  finan- 
cial aid  sufficient  to  support 
a  minimum  of  67  additional 
black  students. 

3. We  commit  ourselves  to 
making  every  effort  to  secure 
the  financial  aid  needed  to 
attain  the  objective  stated 
above.  We  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  re-examine  univer- 
sity commitments  and  shall 
explore  all  possible  avenues 
of  additional  resources. 

4.  We  shall  meet  again  on 
April  1  or  before  to  review 
the    progress    made    and    to 
consider  further  steps. 
Furthermore: 

1.  There  shall  be  a  budget 
established    for    Special    Re- 
cruiting    under     the     super- 
vision   of    the    Director    for 
Special  Recruitment. 

(Continued    on    page    3) 


The  black  students  have 
completed  the  first  phase  of 
negotiations  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Acting  President,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administra- 
tion and  faculty. 

We  have  reached  tentative 
agreement  on  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  number  of  black 
students  to  be  admitted  in 
September  1970. 

Z.  The  process  by  which 
black  students  will  be  ad- 
mitted   to    the  University. 

(Continued   on    page    Z) 


Issues  Resolved 

Actinir  President  Charles  1.  Schottland  announced  an 
agrreement  with  the  Afro-American  Orj?anization  last  Fri- 
day, two  days  after  taking  office. 

In  a  sigrned  statement,  Schottland  declared,  "The  ob- 
jective of  the  Actinjr  President  and  the  administration  is  tr> 
bring  80  additional  black  students  to  Brandeis  in  the  next 
academic  year,  1970-1971,  including  freshmen,  transfer 
students,  graduate  students  and  Heller  School  student.s." 
The  text  of  the  statement  is  on  this  page  at  left. 

President  Schottland  also  gave  preliminarv  approval  to 
Student  Council's  call  for  a  constitutional  convention:  how- 
ever, he  cautioned  that  the  Faculty  Senate  must  be  con- 
sulted first. 


EPC  Approves  Establishment 
Of  Am.  Civ.  Department 


Wednesday 

The  Board  of  Trust<?es  elect- 
ed Schottland  in  a  meetini* 
here  Wednesday.  Prior  to  the 
meeting,  a  group  of  student* 
called    for    a    sit-in    in    Irving 

The    Educational    Policy    Committee    approved    yesterday    low^^nrth'I'c^'Tmand'^^  '''^  '''^* 
a  proposal  to  convert   the  American  Civilization  program   into        w    -,,      „,  "y"^""-^ 
a  department  *  *    *  "*^  Black  demands  must 

The  plan,  which  requires  faculty  approval,   would   enable  ?he   BUcll%tuden^'*'^'*'"""   *•' 

American  Civilization  to   hire   its  own    faculty.   Currently     the  ?,    IT  \ .     f 

program   can   only    hire   professors   through   courtesy    apnoint-  «  "/  »      .1.   ^^  aemand   must   be 

ments  in  other  departmenU.                                                 *  Vi«A      u        satisfaction   of   the 

According   to   American  Civilization   Executive  Committee  ^1"  A.y    r^sidint'^c^'o^'e  « 

Chairman    Lawrence    Fuchs.    the    size    of    the    budtjet    for    the  withort  the  democratic  n?riiri 

program  would  not  be  affected  by  the  granting  of  departmental  pation  of  students   and   t^M^ 

status.  Rather,  he  favors  the  change  because  it  will  facilitate  i n    tZ    selection 
continued  existence  and  administration  of  a  concentration  with 
close  to  50  student  majors 


In    a    related    development.   <^'^^  support, 
recently  -  appointed  President        The     interdepartmental 
Charles  I.  Schottland  addressed    ecutive    Committee 
the  EPC.  He  indicated  that  the 
University  is  currently  under- 
going a  major  financial  crisis, 
but    denied    that    it    is    'Agoing 


Ex- 
issued    re- 
cently  a   fourteen   pago    report 
backing   the    proposed   change. 
The     report    states,      "there     is 


Residence  Changes  Announced 

Staff  Chanjjes;  Parielals 

students   will    be   able    to    draw    for    eight-  By  BOB  GUTTMAN 

member  suites  again  this  year.     A  report  soon  The  residence   office  announced  last   week  a 

to  be  released   by   the   Residence   Office  stales  reorganization  of  the  residence  staff,  including 

that  Rosenthal  suites  will  be  restricted  to  jun-  a  provision  that  undergraduates  may  apply  for 


bankrupt.'  He  commented  that,  every  indication  that  there  will 
while  the  problem  will  con-  u^  aDoroximatoIv  4i  Am<.rif.;»n 
tinue  for  the  immediate  future.  ^  aPproxnnaleI>  4o  Am<.rican 
he  expects  that  BranJeis  will  Civilization  majors  at  the  »>e- 
be  able  to  build  adequate  finan-    ginning  of   the  next   academic 

year     it     is      clear      that      the 


American  Civilization  program 
has  achieved  a  scope  and  vital 


process    must 
not  be  accepted  as  legitimate." 

Shortly    Ix'fore     11     Wedne.j- 
(Continued    on    page    ,1i 

Schrag  Speaks 
On  American 
Cultural  Crisis 

By  MERRVL  GIBBS 

Last  Thursday,  Peter  Schra.* 
author  of  several   books,  editor 
of   Change   and    fornier    edu-a- 


ity    which    requires    continued    ii„n  editor  of  Saturday  Re 


Room  Drawing 


lors  and  seniors. 

In  competing  for  the  Rosenthal  suites,  a  point 
value  of  three  will  be  allotted  to  any  group 
consisting  of  at  least  four  seniors  and  not  more 
than   four   juniors.     Groups   in   excess   of  four 


support 

According      to      the      report, 
"There  is  one  major  reason  for 
a  department  ...  to  assure  con- 
tinuity of  planning  and  super- 
visio  1  for  the  American  Civili- 
zation Program  and  its  concen- 
trators." Under  the  present  sit- 
uation in  which  the  program  is 
Requests   for  residence  staff  applications  are    l»n»«ted     to    courte-.y     appoint- 
now  being  accepted  at  the  Residence  Office.  ments  of  faculty,  the  report  al- 
leges "it  is  extremely   dinicult, 
According   to  the   memorandum   released   by    if  not  impossible  to  "hold  dedi- 
the  Residence  Office,  quad  directors  will  hence-    cated,    mature    men    and    wo- 
forth  hold  regular  office  hours  and   be  respon-    men." 


residence  counselor  positions. 


juniors  and  with  less  than  four  seniors  will  re-    sible  for  the  supervision  of  personnel,  mainte 

nance,    and    service    activities    in    their    quad- 
rangles. Also,  students  will  be  able  to  transfer 


..wVIC  w 

spoke  to  a  small  audience  here' 
Schrag  began  bv  discussing 
-^me  of  Ins  works,  particularly 
a  forthcoming  collection  of  es- 
says called  Out  of  Place  in 
America,  and  what  they  ex- 
press ai»ut  the  Slate  of  Ameri- 
can society  today.  He  feels  that 
the  pluralism  of  our  society  haa 
increased  so  yreallv  th:u  ifiose 
who  were  considered  mo>t 
Americjn.  fhe  WASPS  are 
now  'out  of  pli.re." 

Therefore  both  the  revolu- 
tion  and  retjression  of  recent 
years   have   l>een 


ceive  two  points. 


.  as   much   cuf- 

American  Civilization  repre-    ['^"'^l  as  political  ami  there  hai 

:*ent-s  "a  valid  approach   to  the    !^^'*^."   a"  attempt  by   manv  poU 


m 

seniors  -         ..^ 

three,  two.  and  one  points  respectively.  Should    ■    ^"~      ^  "^-^         ""  -^.v^.  JTroacherTo     significant '  ques-  "^^^  changes  in  oiir~cultural 

competing   groups    have   equal    point  averages.        Under   the     new   Environmental     Committee  tions  alwut  the  quality  of  life  ^'^sun'Ptions      have       b^cn 

the   crouD  drawing  the   lower  lottery  number    rues,  students  may  now  set  their  own  parietal  in  the  United  States."  J",   '^'^^'^\\    according     to     Mr. 

.,.  T        .               .       i         rru«  i^4*^^„  ,.,;ii  K^cJn    ^"l^s  by  dorm  votes.  Schrag.    that    members    of    his 

will  be  given  priority.     The  lottery  will  begin  .  generation  have  felt  ♦  not  onre 

Many   students,   however,    either    indiflfercnl  r;,            *       ivr  but  many  times"  that    'a  world 

to  the  matter  or  satisfied  that  current  hours  are  OCnale    iNailieS  was  coming  to  an  end  "  He  said 

not    enforced,   have   apparently   judged   it    not  _,                .               ^  his      was        a      generation      of 

worth  the  cflfort  to  vote  on  the  rules.  CoillIIllttee    KeDS  People    who    were    perpetually 

In   Ridgewood.   for  example,  elections   were  ^^^  ^....u.  ......  ../...h  n7/t"'"^i^*'Vr*'JmbHng*'  uilSe? 


next  Monday  at   the  Residence  Office. 

Within  each  suite,  single  rooms  must  be  as- 
signed to  group  members  of  the  highest  class. 
Single  rooms  and  double  rooms  completely  va- 
cated after  the  room  drawing  has  been   com-  _  ^ 

pleted  will  be  filled  by  the  Residence  Office.  A  held   but   a   majority  of   the  ballots   were   not 

double  room  half-vacated  will  be  filled  by  the  turned   in,   thus  nullifying   the   results. 
Residence     Office     in    consultation     with     the 

room's  occupant,  ,  Nevertheless,   reports  Quad   President  Elliot 

Maggin,  the  vote  was  "valid  and  accepted"  (the 

If   more   than   two  students    leave  a    given  elimination    of    parietals    by    the    Ridgewood 

suite  to  move  off  campus  after  the  suites  have  Quad  Council).  The  quad  council    said  Maggin 

been  assigned,  the  entire  suite  will  be  disqual-  had  declared   home  rule — including  the  aboli- 

ified;  the  remaining  occupants  will  be  moved  tion  of  local  closing  hours — two  years  ago;  this 

automatically   into  any   available   rooms.  declaration    of   independence    was   never   chal- 

Apparently  this  procedure  has  been  adopted  '^"^ed,  and  the  council  assumed  its  declaration 
to  restrict  loading.  (Continued   on   page  3) 


Senate  Names 
Committee  Reps 

The  Faculty  Senate  elected 
yesterday  four  new  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Environ- 
mental Committee.  Due  to 
the  lack  of  faculty  represen- 
tatives, the  Committee  had 
been  inoperative  since  De- 
cember. 

The  four  elected  are  Pro- 
fes.sors  David  Buchsbaum, 
Lisel  Judge,  George  Kelly 
and  Thomas  Sowell. 


that     were 
them." 

Going  on  to  speak  of  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Schrai?  explained 
that  the  schools  in  tfiis  coun- 
try were  never  intended  for 
education,  but  for  American- 
ization  and  acculturation. 
Given  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  our  cultural  as- 
sumptions, he  feels  this  can 
no  longer  work,  if  indeed  it 
ever  did. 
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Afro  Open  Letters 


EditfH-'s  Note:  The  jollowxng 
three    open    letters    were    re-        ,     ^i.  -,,    •  .i  '      ai_      ,i- 

ceived  by  The  Justice  jrom  the  ?.^lyI*llV"i!5L^\*y:^!^^j?/??;iV.?f 


c«use  just,  but  that  our  de- 
mands are  also  economically 
viable. 

We    agree  with    you   that   if 


Executive  Council  of  the  Ajro- 
American  Organization,  who 
requested  that  they  be  printed. 


. 


Admissions  and  Elitism 

The  Justice  supports  the  black  students'  demand  for  in- 
creased black  enrollment  next  year,  and  applauds  the  agree- 
ment reached  between  Afro  and  the  new  administration  Al- 
though It  may  represent  a  drain  on  the  University's  finances 
this  move  is  essential  if  we  are  to  escape  from  the  perpetuation 
Qi  privilege  now  inherent  in  our  system  of  higher  education. 
The  crisis  has  been  relieved,  but  there  has  been  enough 
JWosition  voiced  to  the  increase  that  it  is  worthwhile  for  us 
U)  lake  time  to  clarify  the  reasons  why  quotas  are  necessary 
l-or  the  goal  of  an  open  university  is  attainable  only  if  it  is 
a  strongly  held  conviction  of  those  occupying  the  positions  of 
power  in  our  university  system  as  it  exists  today.  The  more 
nearly  unanimous  we  are  in  our  desdre  for  an  end  to  elitism 
the  more  probable  it  is  that  it  can  be  overcome. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  fall  into  a  defensive  logic  which  main- 
tains that  Brandeis  and  other  prestigious  educational  institu- 
tions are  open  to  all  those  with  the  appropriate  high  academic 
credentials,  regardless  of  their  race  or  economic  status  and 
that  to  establish  admission  or  scholarship  quotas  favoring 
specific  racial  or  ethnic  groups  would  threaten  this  merit 
system.  This  idealistic  argument,  however,  fails  to  deal  with 
the  reality  of  education  as  it  exists,  now,  here  at  Brandeis  and 
elsewhere  m  the  U.S. 

First,  the  university  serves  other  functions  in  addition 
to  preserving  traditions  of  culture  and  imparting  abstract 
learning  to  the  intellectually  motivated.  It  preselects  individu- 
als for  the  better  jobs  and  more  powerful  roles  in  our  society 
In  many  cases  this  process  bears  little  relation  to  the  specific 
content  of  education;  an  executive  trainee,  or  social  worker  or 
primary  school  teacher  who  gains  his  job  through  display  of 
a  Brandeis  diploma  has  often  learned  little  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  his  job  while  in  college  that  he  could  not  have 
learned  while  doing  it.  In  the  case  of  a  lawyer,  undergraduate 
education  IS  frequently  related  only  peripherally  to  the  content 
of  professional  training  or  practice.  Yet  these  opportunities  are 
not  available  to  people  lacking  a  college  degree.  It  is  clear  that 
many  students,  who  are  claimed  to  have  won  admission  to 
Brandeis  by  virtue  of  their  academic  credentials,  end  up  bene- 
fiting from  their  education  in  other  than  academic  ways  As 
long  as  this  is  true,  there  is  no  reason  why  academic  prepara- 
tion should  be  construed  the  only  justification  for  admission 

A  second  fact  of  life  pertinent  to  admission  quotas  is  the 
history  of  deprivation  and  inferior  education  to  which  black 
Americans  have  been  subjected.  As  long  as  a  clearcut  lac  in 
achievement  persists,  the  welfare  of  blacks— and  other  victim- 
ized groups — must  be  systematically  favored. 

Finally,  it  has  been  claimed  that  Brandeis  faces  special 
problems  in  increasing  black  enrollment  because  it  is  a  private 
university  supported  rather  precariously  by  Jewish  donors 
who  view  Jews— rather  than  blacks— as  a  minority  group 
worthy  of  preferential  treatment.  This  is  certainly  a  reason 
for  tact,  but  it  does  not  warrant  modification  in  the  claims  to 
equality  of  blacks.  If  anything,  it  means  that  we,  the  students 
and  prime  beneficiaries  of  Brandeis,  must  show  ourselves 
willing  to  forego  some  of  our  privilege  in  order  to  make  funds 
available  for  the  increases  in  black  enrollment.  We  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  residential  university,  with  its  consequent  high 
overhead  per  student;  most  of  us  can  afford  to  pay  a  greater 
share  of  our  expenses  here,  whether  through  increased  bills 
to  our  parents  or  more  directly  by  way  of  employment  or  loans 
against  our  generally  affluent  futures. 

Only  by  broadening  the  base  of  students  at  Brandeis  will 
this  school  escape  the  stigma  of  elitism.  In  order  to  attain  this 
end,  we  must  realize  the  ways  in  which  Brandeis  is  elitest 
now  and  understand  in  realistic  terms  what  it  would  me^n  to 
change  thus.  Such  things  as  graduated  tuition  and  admissions 
priority  for  individuals  with  non-academic  experience  must 
be  considered.  We  must  clarify  admissions  policy  in  general 
through  a  review  of  Admissions  Office  opera'tion  and  criteria 
and  bring  these  more  closely  in  line  with  overall  Brandeis 
educational  policy.  We  must  also  be  willing,  if  necessary,  to 
bear  mfla  lonary  increases  in  tuition,  pay  the  full  cost  of 
student  activities,  and  otherwise  put  our  own  money— as  well 
as  that  of  donors — on  the  line. 


will  refrain  from  using  divisive 
tactics,  reasonable  understand- 
ings could  oft-times  be  reached. 

We  do  indeed  look  forward 

to    a    continued    understanding 

Open  letter  to  Student  Council:  with  you  —  the  members  of  the 

The    Afro-American    Organi-  Professional  Staff  at  Brandeis. 

zation    at    Brandeis    wishes    to  

thank    the   student  council  for  open  Letter  to  the  Students  of 

its  recent  public  support  of  its  the  Heller  School: 

demands  made   to  the   univer-       ^n  behalf  of  the  Afro-Amer- 

Ai  ♦k;^  ««:«4  4K«  ,.;♦,. «4:««  J^an  Organization,  we  wish  to 
At  this  point,  the  situation  ^j^^^^  ^he  students  of  the  Hel- 
has  somewnat  improved.  No  i^,  o«i,^«i  r«,  ♦u^  ^.,^^^^*  ; 
details  have  been  Released  by  [^  recent  JtruJ^t  '^'^°  *  '" 
the  Afro  negotiators  because  We  were  very  surorised  at 
they  decided  to  give  the  newly  your  Kes^ure  Ind  It  thT^me 
M'?"'schott?aid"*   '^'Thl'^hL;;  '■-"  ve?y"'h%aTtentd  *by    yo"r 

^n'd  ottS  ^:^reTZ  ^.^"l.^^.^Zo^Z^^urV^'^l 
Brandeis  community  in  his  first   ♦!;?♦ '     h"t    m??J^^   "^^ 

^"i^tl^'   ^^^  °"^^^"^^  ^^  --  n^r^o^nlf  jL^st:^b^ut^feI?istt 

;t-tU-o;x^^?-tyr^ES^^^^ 

show  tangibly  their  support  in  SonJIh.f  ?"/.  a^P^^ations.    We 

the  way  of  the  "sit  ins^  in  the  to   imn.^ll.^  can  work  together 

administration   building.  nJ^JL^^  conditions  here  at 

To    those    students    who    did  ^So^l    ,^ 

not    and   probably    do    not    see  vou?  snnnort"    ''^'^    '""^*'    ''''" 

eye  to  eye  with  Afro  or  those  ^         support. 

who  find  it  difficult  to  give  of  _     _     "~ 

their    support,    kindly    explain  Role   Of 
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w^rmm^imt 


that  Afro  really  hopes  that  as  to  th<>  Fiiif»r- 
time  goes  by  they  will  come  to  liere  il  Ji  k.«  * 
realize  that  Afro's  cause  is  just.  «ul^lst1nn.  th.t  "  •  '^^^"^'^t 
Let  it  be  known  that  Afro  ^h^.?M  ifP  *^^*  universities 
has  no  desire  to  destroy  the  S^"**^  reexamine  their  goals  in 
university  —  as  some  may  be-  fc  f^r'"'^*  ?u  ""^^^^ainty.  It 
lieve  —  but  rather  to  make  it  ^PParent  that  unless  there  is 
more  representative  and  mean-  f?"^^  general  agreement  as  to 
ingful.  ^"e  purpose  of  universities  and 

Afro  would  like  to  believe  s^^^c  support  for  their  exist- 
that  an  understanding  has  been  ^"5^  ^^^^  ^^^  inside  and  out- 
reached  among  the  various  .sec-  ^^"c,  universities  in  general 
tions  of  the  student  body  and  ?hd  brandeis  in  particular  are 
that  together  all  can  move  lor-  ^"  ^^^ ^^  ^^'"^  ^^^  ^'^^^-  The 
ward  to  try  to  make  this  nni-  P''«s<^n*  mood  of  critical  ex- 
versity  one  of  which  we  will  *'"*"*"on  and  methods  of  en- 
all  be  proud.  forcing    demands     by    various 

. groups  have  led  to  a  repudia- 

Open  Letter  to  Members  of  the   ^***"    ®'    '**«     university     by     a 

Professional   Staff  at  Brandeis:   f  owing    number    of    students, 

John    Rich,    Director,    Usdan   f>*'ancial    supporters,    adminis- 

Student       Center;       Susan    orators  and  even  faculty. 

Brown,     Assistant     Dean     of        ^"^  purpose  of  a  university. 

Students,       Patricia        Vitti-   ^"^    ^"^    which     has    received 

tow,      Assistant      Dean      of   support  from  students,   faculty 

Students;      David       Bianco,    ^^^  the  outside  community   in 

Associate      Director      of   ^^^  past,  is  that  the  university 

Residence;  Beverly  L.  Kaye,   «xis's   t©   develop  and    to    pass 

Associate    Director    of    Resi-   ®"  *•**  knowledge  of  a  civili- 

dence;  Mary  E.  Shepard,  As-   ^Ration    at    the    most     advanced 

sistant  Dean  of  Students  le\e\  that  exists  at  a  particular 

To  the  above  members  of  the   f'™**   This  includes   the  tcach- 

administration,     who    voiced   ^"6   of   this   knowledge    to    un- 

their  support  in  our  recent  ne-    dergraduates,  but  also  to  grad- 

gotiations  with  the  Administra-    "a^c  students,  postdoctoral  fel- 

tion    and    Board     of    Trustees,   lows,  and  even  visiting  faculty 

Afro   wishes   to   convey   a    sin-   from  other  institutions.  The  at- 

cere  thanks.  tainment  of  knowledge  includes 

Not  only  was  this  gesture  of   the    carrying    out   of   research; 

your   support   needful   and    en-   it  may   lead   to   its  publication 

couraging,  but  it  was  also  most   and  application  to  various  pro- 

deeply     appreciated.     It    has   blems  of  the   society. 

served  to  convince  us  that,   in        This  view   is   under   increas- 

these   days   of  great   antipathy   ing    attack    from    many    direc- 

and  near  hostility  between  stu-   tions   both    inside   and    outside 

dents   and    administrative   per-   the  university.   A   vocal  group 

sonnel    in    University    politics,   of  students,   who   perhaps   rep- 

understanding  and  cooperation   resent    a    majority,    appear     to 

IS  by  no  means  impossible.  feel    that    the    only    important 

Your  gesture  of  support  con-    purpose  of  the  university  is  to 

vinced  us  that  not  only  is  our  satisfy    the   needs    and    desires 
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of  its  undergraduate  students 
and  become  a  sort  of  senior 
high  school,  in  which  most  of 
the  adrninistration's  and  fac- 
ulty's  attention  is  directed  to 
this  end.  Others  fee'  that  the 
university  must  devote  its  en 
ergies  to  other  limited  ends 
and  are  prepared  to  enforce 
their  demands  by  tactics  which 
disrupt  and  damage  the  uni- 
versity. This  letter  was  written 
in  response  to  a  recent  editori- 
al  in  The  Justice  which  ex- 
presses  once  again  the  appar- 
ent opinion  of  this  newspaper 
that  the  university  should  exist 
only  to  satisfy  the  needs  and 
demands  of  undergraduates  and 
that  the  only  important  cri* 
terion  for  the  choice  of  a  new 
president  should  be  the  extent 
to  which  he  will  satisfy  student 
demahds. 

These  opinions  may  be  jus- 
tified and  it  is  certainly  not 
my  intention  here  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  good  under- 
graduate teaching,  a  sensible 
university  structure,  or  the 
the  contributions  of  members 
of  the  university  toward  the 
problems  of  society.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the 
student  body  (including  The 
Justice)  should  consider  these 
questions  in  the  widest  and 
most  unparochial  sense  possi- 
ble, decide  what  sort  of  uni- 
versity deserves  their  support, 
and  give  the  university  their 
full  support  while  working  to 
improve  and  strengthen  it. 
William  P.  Jencks 
Graduate  Department  of 
Biochemistry 

Editor's  Note:  The  Justice 

has  never  editorially  advo- 
cated that  the  university 
serve  only  its  undergraduate 
students. 


A/ro 


(Continued    from    page    1) 

We  feel  that  these  agree- 
ments represent  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  University. 

We  shall  meet  on  April 
1st  to  review  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  to  con- 
sider further  steps. 

The    politics    of    coalition 

created  the  kind  of  pressure 

which  caused  the  University 

to   take  a  closer  look   at   the 

priorities  of  the  university. 

The  kind  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  sense  of  community 
which  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed by  Brandeis  students  must 
not  be  allowed  to  diminish. 
The  black  students  plan  ^o 
vigorously  support  the  just 
demands  made  by  other  stu- 
dent groups,  particularly 
those  of  Student  Council 


Basketball 

(Continued   from    page    4) 

improvement  for  Brandeis. 
however,  as  their  cold  shoot- 
ing spread  to  August  (who  fi- 
nished with  13).  Mark  Mat- 
thews seemed  to  be  the  only 
player  able  to  score.  Coach 
Jones  plaved  his  sophomores 
for  most  of  the  second  half  in 
preparation  for  next  season, 
and  this  one  ended  on  a  dismal 
note. 
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Afro,  Sihotthnd  Reach  Agreement 

(Continued  from    page   1)        document    backing    the    black   unnecessary.  In  addition,  some 
day    morning,    100   denvonstra-   demands.  of  t'le  80  new  students  would 

tors  entered   Bernstein-Marcus        Tlie  statement,  signed  by  22   be   graduate   or    Heller   school 


Students  Vote  on  Parietals 

(Continued   from   page   1)  they  wanted  prot^tion  against 
to  be  legal  robberies    and    vandalism,    re- 
North   and    East  had   larger  Portejd  Quad  Director  Joe  War- 

•4u    u  ''€"•  ^r-  Warren  also  said  that 

and  found  the  doors  to  the  students,  read,  "The  Afro-  students,  and  would,  in  all  election  turnouts — wiin  neavy  ^^  ^  ^^^^  meeting  last  fall,  most 
corridor  of  Irving  Enclave  American  organization  at  Bran-  probability,  receive  grants  voting  in  favor  o<f  the  abolition  students  voted  for  the  abolition 
blocked  by  Security  Guards,  deis  has  said  there  should  be  ^rom  outside  the  University,  of  parietals  —  although  some  of  curfews. 
Apparently,  Trustees  Chairman  80  new  black  students  at  We  have  concluded  that  the  ^j^^^  representatives  are  still  Nevertheless,  "'a  small  ml- 
Lawrence  Wien  ordered  the  Brandeis  next  year.  The  opin-  necessary  money  it,  available.  ___^oi__  .y^.  romjtituents  to  norlty"  feel  that  curfewt;  are 
closing  of  the  corridor  to  pre-  ion  of  most  people,  including  Therefore  we  support  Afro's  Prodding  their  conslituenisio  ^^^^^^  ^j^  ^^  Warren,  for 
vent  any  disruption  of  the  Lawrence  Wien,  has  been  that  demand  for  80  additional  black  vote.  In  North  all  of  the  dorms,  ^^^  protection  of  the  room- 
Trustees  meeting,  scheduled  to  if  Uie  money  can  be  found,  students  next  year."  except  for  C  whicli  has  not  mate's  rights.  In  these  cases, 
start  at  11.  the  demand  should  be  met.  John  Rich,  Susan  Brown,  completed  voting,  have  decided  said  Mr.  Warren,  the  *'prob- 
As  thj  protesters  and  several  Student  Council  has  examined  Patricia  Vittitow,  David  Bian-  overwhelmingly  for  24  hour  1*"*  •«  communication  between 
administrators  pointed  out,  this  fiscal  year's  budget  and  co,  Beverly  Kaye,  and  Mary  parietal:;.  Quad  Director  Robert  roommates  .  . .  they  don't  know 
Wien's    decision    violated    the   has   found   numerous   areas  in   Shepard,   members  of   the  ad-   ^-k    4     T      ,^  t^^  tviot      ni   nf  ^^^  ^  confront  one  another." 

protest  and  demonstration  rules    which    the    amount    of   money    mdnistrative     sUfT      issued     a   ^'^esmui  reporiea  mai  oui   oi  

proposed  by  the  Environmental    allocated  is  questionable,  if  not  statement  Friday  also  support-   nearly  two  hundred  votes,  only  !■•♦■.«■«■  .Mwle 


Committee  and  promulgated 
by  former  President  Morris  B. 
Abram.  Several  admini:4rators, 
and  the  student  and  faculty 
Trustee  representatives  a  t  - 
templed  to  persuade  the  Board 
to  open  the  corridor. 

Finally,  at  12:15  p.m.  the 
students  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  corridor  by  vote  of  the 
Trustees.  Ttie  protesters  dis- 
cussed the  demands  and  pos- 
sible tactics  during  the  sit-in. 
At  1:30  p.m.,  Board  Chairman 
Wien  walked  into  the  corri- 
dor and  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Charles  Scbottland  as 
interim  president. 

Search  Committee 

Wien  also  said  that  Trustee 
Milton  Katz  will  head  the 
search  committee  for  the  per- 
manent president.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  committee  is  as 
yet  undetermined. 

Students  questioned  Wien 
and  other  Trustees  for  ten  min- 
utes and  then  ended  the  pro- 
test, with  a  decision  to  meet 
that  night.  Wien  and  Scbott- 
land also  left,  to  appear  at  a 
press  conference  in  the  Faculty 
Center. 

After  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Wien,  President  Schottland 
told  the  press,  **We  are  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return  in  the 
movement  toward  giving  stu- 
dents and  faculty  a  greater 
and  more  appropriate  role  in 
mpking  decisions  affecting  their 
own  lives  an<l  that  of  the  in- 
stitutions in  which  they  study." 

Black    Convocation 

To  prevent  "confusion"  from 
Icrding  to  "polarization,"  Afro 
called  a  convocation  of  stu- 
dpnt.«5  and  faculty  for  Wednes- 
day at  7:00.  On  Tuesday,  Afro 
re-^rescntatives  had  interrupt- 
ed classes  to  support  their  de- 
mands for  80  new  black  ad- 
missions and  strengthening  the 
recruiting  program. 

In  response  to  protests 
apainst  the  class  disruptions, 
Ricardo  Millet  stated  "we  have 
been  accused  of  not  relating  to 
the  white  community  at  Bran- 
deis ...  it  is  not  our  intention 
not  to  relate  to  you  the  issues 
Li    we  see  them." 

Ray  Niles  added,  "Afro  re- 
press the  misunderstanding  and 
division  that  has  occurred  be- 
tween us"  but  "we  see  our- 
selves facing  positive  and 
unique  circumstances  with 
which  we  can  deal  only  in  our 
own  way."  "We  are  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  this  Uni- 
versity," Niles  also  said. 

Student  Council  President 
John  Weingart  told  the  stu- 
dents the  substance  of  a  state- 
ment signed  by  Council  and 
the  authors  of  the  study   card 


and 


ATOMIC  WAR 


RABBI  SAMUEL  H.  DRESNER 


M.in's  mind  has  been  torn  by  the 
spot  I  re  of  the  bomb  as  a  real  possi- 
bility to  be  dumped  on  our  heads 
in  our  lifetime.  No  other  genera- 
tion has  had  this  fear.  Rabbi 
Dresner  knows  the  scene  ancl  he 
spells  it  out  for  all  those  who  are 
trying  to  understand  how  to  hang 
on  to  sanity  when  so  much  around 
Its  is  insane. 

Send  S'i.JS  to- 
HARTMORE  HOUSE.  INC. 
410  Asylum  St, 
Hartfofil,  Conn.  06103 


Schotdand 

(Continued   from    page   1> 

2.  There  shall  be  within 
the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Ad- 
missions a  Committee  on  the 
Admission  of  Students 
through  Special  Recruitment. 
This  Committee  will  be  com- 
prised of  three  members  of 
the  Admissions  staff  with  the 
director  of  Special  Recruit- 
ment serving  as  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  will  choose 
the  other  members  from  the 
Admissions  staff  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Dean  of  Ad- 
missions. 

3.  The  functions  of  the 
Committee  will  be: 

(1)  to   assist   in   special 
recruitment; 

(2)  to  review  special  re- 
cruitment applications; 

(3)  to  make   final  nom- 
inations for  admission. 

These  nominations  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Dean  of 
Admissions  by  the  Director 
of  Special  Recruitment  who 
will  bear  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  preparation  and 
administration  of  these  nom- 
inations. 

As  Acting  President,  I  am 
happy  to  commence  my  in- 
cumbency with  an  agree- 
ment which  will  assist  in  the 
solution  of  one  of  the  issues 
with  which  the  Brandeis 
community  is  concerned. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  of 
those  who  participated  Jn  the 
discussions  for  their  cooper- 
ative attitude  and  their  de- 
sire to  reach  a  mutually 
agreeable  understanding.  I 
regard  this  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  willingness  of  all 
groups  in  the  Brandeis  com- 
munitv  to  work  together 
toward  the  solution  of  the 
many  problems  which  are 
now  before  us. 

Charles  I.  Schottland 
Acting  President 


in^  Afro's  demands. 

As  the  convocation  ended, 
there  were  reports  of  a  bomb 
scare  in  Ford,  one  of  alx)ut  six 
bomb  threats  called  in  last 
week. 

Con  Con 

Council  also  passed  a  formal 
resolution  last  Tuesday,  calling 
for  tne  immediate  creation  of 
a  constitutional  convention  to 
consider  proposals  for  re- 
vamping University  govern- 
ance. 


three  were  negative. 

"Not  a  soul  voted  negatively 
in  East,"  reports  Mrs.  William 
Hall,  wife  of  the  quad  director. 
Even  so,  the  dorm  leaders  will 

have  to  scrape  up  about  twenty 
more  votes  to  validate  the 
election  results. 

No  elections  have  been  held 
in  Rosenthal  and  in  the  Castle; 
the  current  closing  hours  and 
parietals  will  be  maintained. 
Voting  in  Massell  is  incom- 
plete, although  the  girls  in 
Deroy    voted    to    continue    the 


from    page   4) 

Agnew's    tomor- 


(Continued 

winner    faces 

row    night    at    9:00.    Maminka 

will  play  Acapulco  Gold  in  the 

other    B-League    semi-final    at 

8:00. 

Fabulous  Elk,  victor  last 
night  over  What  26-22,  plays 
Sue  tonight.  The  winner  faces 
CIA  tomorrow  in  one  C-League 
semifinal.  Roscoes  Runts  (6-1) 
confronts  Peter  Paul  Mamowns 
in  a  7:00  p.m.  game. 

The  three  league  champion- 
ships will  be  decided  next  Tues- 


On    Thursday    and     Friday,    locking  of  doors  at  10:00.  The   day    night    on    the    full    court 


Schottland  met  with  Afro  rep- 
resentatives, Chariman  Wien, 
administrators  and  faculty  rep- 
resentatives to  discuss  the  de- 
mands concerning  black  en- 
rollment and  the  special  re- 
cruitment program.  Progress 
was  made  on  Thursday,  but  no 
agreement  was  announced. 

On  both  days,  white  students 
supporting'  the  demands  sat  in 
outside  the  Board  room  during 
the  meetings.  On  Friday  at 
3:45  Afro  representatives  left 
the  Board  room  and  announced 
that  a  settlement  had  been 
reached.  The  protesters  met 
briefly  and  then  decided  to 
le.ve.  They  plan  to  meet  some- 
time this  week  to  review  prog- 
ress toward  Council's  demand 
for  a  constitutional  convention. 

Student  Council  leaders  met 
with  President  Schottland 
Thursday  and  Acting  Senate 
Chairman  Stefan  Berko  Friday 
U  set  up  plans  for  the  body 
which  will  consider  govern- 
ance proposals. 

At  a  meeting  yesterday,  the 
Senate  authorized  the  Senate 
Council  to  name  four  repre- 
sentatives to  a  body  which 
would  initiate,  discussions  of 
governance  issues.  Prof.  Berko 
expects  that  the  representatives 
will  be  appointed  within  a  few 
days. 


girls    voted    this    way    because   starting  at  7:00. 


college  students 

A  TRIP  THATS  OUTTASIGHT 
..BUT  WITHIN  YOUR  REACH 

go  to  ISRAEL/EUROPE  this  summer 

Living  on  a  kibbutz  in  the  only  country  in 

the  world  where  commune  living  really  works. 

A  chance  to  rap  with  Israelis  who  really  know 

where  It's  at . . .  and  what  it's  all  about. 

programs  open  to  college  students  18-25 

i    14  days  on  a  kibbutz.  3  weeks  tour  and  rest  In  Israel.  14  days  In 

Italy,  Switzerland  and  France.  53  days  ... .  »10Zb 
0  One  month  on  a  kibbutz,  one  week  Jree.  14  days  Copenhagen. 
^   Amsterdam.  London-53  days  ... .  1855 
a  One  month  on  a  kibbutz.  2  week  tour  Israel  and  one  week  free- 
'*  53  days  ... .  $765 

A   Summer  kibbutz  ulpan-7  weeks  Vz  day  work.  Vz  day  Hebrew  les- 
^  sons,  one  week  tour,  one  week  free  ....  $660 
e   Temporary  worker  on  a  kibbutz-minimum  commitment-one  month. 
^  Cost:  transportation  only  ....  $535 

Write,  Visit  or  Call: 

MISTADRUT  FOUHDATIOM  FOR  EOUCATWHAL  TRAm 

33  East  «7lii  $t,  Ntw  Ystli.  M.  10<21 


Tfl:(212)t2t^1550 


WALTHAM 
SUPER  MARKET 


840  AAAIN  ST,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Where  You'll  Always  Find  "Quality 

at  the  Right  Price" 


!flai  ?  .^K^\  v-^ -^ 


m\:M 


SAVE 

MONEY 

ON  A 


CBABTEB  TOtJR 


SEE  A  YDUTHFUL  EUROPE 

WITH    BRITISH    STUDENT    ESCDRTR 

VARIED    PROGRAMS.     LEISURE 

TIME  WITH   PERSONAL  FREEDOM 

ON    A    S.T.D.P.    TOUR 

FDR  MORE  INFORMATION  AND  BROCHURE 

COLPITIS  TRAVEL  CENTER 

444    WASHINGTON    STREET 

WELLESLEY,    MASS. 

TEL.    237-2262 


Junior  Year 
in  New  York 


Three  undergraduate  colleges  offer  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  an  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  educational  experience 
by  spending  their 

Junior  Year  In  New  York 
New  York  University  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  exciting  metropolitan  community  of 
New  York  City— the  business,  cultural, 
artistic,  and  financial  center  of  the  nation. 
The  city's  extraordinary  resources  greatly 
enrich  both  the  academic  program  and  the 
experience  of  living  at  New  York  University 
with  the  most  cosmopolitan  student  body  in 
the  world. 

This  program  is  open  to  students 
recommended  by  the  deans  of  the  colleges 
to  which  they  will  return  for  their  degrees. 
Courses  may  be  taken  in  the 

School  of  Commerce 

School  of  Education 

Washington  Square  College  of  Arts 
and  Science 
New  York  University  also  sponsors:        ^ 
Junior  Year  in  France  (Paris) 
Junior  Year  in  Spain  (Madrid) 

Write  for  brochure  to  Director,  Junior  Year 
in  New  York 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

NevNLYqi  k,  N.Y.  1CX)03 
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THE     JUSTICE 


M«rcli  10,  If/d 


Hoopsters  Split  Final 
Contests,  Finish  11-13 


Second  in  New  Englands  Climaxes 


Bj  LE^:  BROOKS 

The  basketball  team  closed 
out  a  mediocre  season  last 
week  by  beating  Tufts  91-77, 
before  taking  an  82-58  shel- 
lacking from  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute.  Their  final 
record  stood  at  11-13. 
Appropriate  Farewell 

Coach  K.  C.  Jones  started 
his  seniors  (Kevin  Anderson. 
Bruce  Singal.  Tom  August,  and 
Bob  Nayer)  in  their  final  home 
game. 

The  JudgtH  played  out- 
standinn:  basketball  and  racked 
up  an  eleven  point  lead  in  the 
first  eirht  minutes  of  play. 
Bobby  Nayer  maintained  con- 
trol of  the  boards  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  rest  of  the  defense, 
seldom  allowed  Tufts  more 
than  one  shot.  The  guests  were 
unable  to  penetrate  the  zone, 
and  only  fine  outside  shooting 
by  Dan  McLaughlin  and  David 
Whitley  kept  them  reason- 
ably close. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  court, 
Ihe  Judges  were  consistently 
looking  for  Tommy  August, 
who  needed  23  points  to  score 
1,000  lifetime  (he  got  1«). 
He  and  Bob  Nayer.  aidei  by 
Kenny  Still's  10  assises,  hai  30 
of  the  team's  53  points  at  half- 
time,  when  Brandeis  led  53- 
86.  The  team  as  a  whole  shot 
a  phenomenal  61%  from  the 
floor  in  the  first  period. 

The  second  half  began  with 
a  long  standing  ovation  for 
Bob  Nayer,"  but  the  interest  of 
the  large  crowd  obviously  fo- 
cused on  August,  the  fans  im- 
ploring  him  to  shoot  whenev- 


ver  he  got  the  ball.  A  standing 
ovation  was  reserved  for  each 
of  the  seniors  as  they  left  their 
final  home  game  with  a  satis- 
fying  91-77   win. 

Clobbered 

The  good  news  apparently 
did  not  reach  Worcester,  how- 
ever, as  the  WPI  Engineers 
handed  the  Judges  a  crushing 
82-58  defeat. 

The  first  ten  minutes  of  play 
were  extremely  close,  as  Coach 
Jones  once  again  started  his 
Seniors.  Tom  August  became 
the  seventh  Brandeis  player 
to  score  1,000  points  when  he 
sank  the  second  of  two  free 
throws  with  6:16  gone  in  the 
game.  That  was  the  only  hap- 
py note  of  the  contest,  how- 
ever. The  Worcester  press- 
ing defense  placed  the  En- 
gineers ahead  for  good,  18-17, 
midway  through  the  session. 

The  insertion  of  Ken  Still 
improved  the  Judges'  ball- 
handling,  but  they  gave  up  too 
much  height  to  the  strong  En- 
gineers forwards.  Tech's  cen- 
ter leapt  over  Bob  Nayer  to 
block  sho*s  and  grab  off  re- 
bounds. 

Brandeis  hit  a  cold  spell, 
tallying  only  one  point  in  a  five 
minute  span,  and  WPI  vaulted 
to  a  40-22  lead.  Led  by  the  fine 
shooting  of  Tim  Rooney  and 
Ned  Cunningham.  Worcester 
extended  its  lead  to  47-31  at 
halftime.  The  Judges  commit- 
ted, numerous  turnovers  in  the 
period. 

The  second  half  provided  no 

(Continued   on   page    2) 


Spectacubr  Season  for  Fencers 


Treat 

yoursdf 

to  a 

quality 

Bntish 
pen^ 


Eileen  Carton  won  the 
Women's  Intercollegiate  New 
England's  Fencing  Champi- 
onship at  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege Sunday.  Competing  as 
an  intermediate,  she  de- 
feated the  victor  in  the  ad- 
vanced category  to  gain  the 
trophy.  Barbara  Keel  cap- 
tured the  Beginners  2  crown. 


The  Brandeis  fencing  team 
capped  an  outstanding  season 
by  finishing  second  to  MIT  in 
the  New  England  Amateur 
Athletic       Union       champion- 


Ititramurals 


The  Chodes  captured  the 
A-League  regular  season  title 
last  night  fighting  off  a  last  min- 
ute rush  by  Agape's  Army 
47-45.  Steve  Hurley  and  John 
Key  combined  for  21  points  to 
spark  the  Chodes.  Joel  Kaplan 
paced  Agape's  (6-2)  with  16.  In 
the  semifinal  playoffs  tomorrow 
night,  the  Chodes  face  Quinby 
Stars  (3-4)  at  8:00  p.m.  while 
Agape's  plays  the  Black  Pan- 
thers at  6:00. 

Black-on-White  escaped  from 
the  A-League  cellar  by  squeak- 
ing past  HUP  in  overtime  61-59. 
The  game  marked  HUP's  sec- 
ond consecutive  overtime  loss. 
Ojinna  LaSanna,  Mario  Wig- 
gins and  Alex  Aikens  scored 
47  of  BOW'S  points  in  an  iron- 
man  effort.  Bobby  O'Brien 
scored  19  and  Gary  McGrath 
hit   17  for  HUP. 

Agnew's  Assets  rallied  back 
from  a  13  point  half  time  deficit 
to  stop  Maminka  62-57  and 
gain  the  B-League  regular  sea- 
son championship.  22  points  by 
Mike  Higgins  proved  to  be  in- 
strumental in  Agnew's  triumph. 
Bennet  Solomon  led  Maminka 
with  18. 

Slick,  paced  by  24  pointts  by 
Roy  Levine  and  18  from  Steve 
Cohan  overpowered  Acapulco 
Gold  70-37.  By  defeating  the 
Lovable  Psychopaths  62-49  last 
night,  the  Horny  Toads  led  by 
Ron  Jo.seph  with  27.  tied  Slick 
and  will  play  for  the  final  plav- 
off   spot    tonight    at    6:00.    The 

(Continued   on    page    3) 


ships,  held  this  past  Saturday 
at  Shapiro  Gymnasium.  The 
Judges  captured  11  of  12 
matches  durmg  a  superb  year. 

Mir  handed  the  Judges  their 
sole  defeat  and  proved  too 
strong  again  in  the  New  Eng- 
lands. The  match  developed 
into  %  battle  between  MIT  and 
Brandeis  during  the  opening 
round,  but  the  Engineers  pull- 
ed away  during  the  second 
round  to  gain  a  wide  margin 
of  victory.  Brandeis  trailed 
by  only  3  bouts  (44  bouts  won 
to  41)  following  round  1,  but 
subsequently  fell  further  be- 
hind. Harvard  (see  below)  sent 
their  second  string  and  finish- 
ed  third. 

Giles  Pomeran  of  MIT  gained 
the  title  in  the  epee  division. 
John  Pope  of  Brandeis  was  the 
only  fencer  to  defeat  Pomeran 
during  the  all-day  competition. 
Captain  Jason  Sommer,  who 
eventually  finished  6th.  nearly 
defeated  the  Engineer's  ace 
twice,  once  holdin,^  a  4-1  ad- 
vantage, but  was  overcome 
both  times.  He  was  involved 
in  a  controversial  five  way  tie 
for  second  nlace  after  the  reg- 
ulation    matches    concluded. 

Mark  Frankel  gave  a  most 
peculiar  performance  in  sa- 
ber. Winning  all  his  bouts  dur- 
ing the  morning  round,  he 
fenced  poorlv  in  the  afternoon 
session,   and  ended   up  fourth. 

Foils  Paul  Gron,  and  Gabor 
Rona.  a  freshman  finished  5th 
and  6th  respectively,  repeating 
Frankel's  pattern  of  doing  well 
in  the  morning,  but  faltering 
in  the  second  round.  Rona  was 
7-2  and  Frankel  was  6-3  after 
the  early  session,  but  they  end- 
ed   up    11-7    and    11-6. 

Harvard    Vanquished 

The  fencers  concluded  their 


spectacular  regular  season  with 
an  upset  of  Harvard  and  a 
crushing  defeat  of  Yeshiva  in 
New  York. 

Harvard  visited  Linsey  two 
weeks  ago,  confident  of  gaining 
an  easy  victory.  Earlier  in  the 
year,  the  Crimson  had  master* 
ed  the  Ju'Iges  easily  in  a  prac- 
tice match.  This  prompted  a 
quote  in  the  Harvard  Crimson 
to  the  effect  that  *'Brandeis 
couldn't  beat  Harvard  unless 
Harvard  forgot  its  weapons." 
The  article  went  on  to  claim 
that  Harvard  could  defeat 
Brandeis  with  rolled-up  news- 
papers  as  weapons. 

In  what  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  satisfying  victory  of 
the  season,  Brandeis  surprised 
the  overconfident  visitors  from 
Cambridge  15-14.  The  term 
"hard-fought"  nearly  assumed 
its  literal  meaning,  as  a  fis^ht 
almost  erupted  during  this 
tense  and  exciting  match.  John 
Pope  clinched  the  triumph, 
coming  back  from  a  2-4  deficit. 

The  epee  team  won  seven 
of  nine  bouts  to  pace  the  upset. 
Captain  Jason  Sommer  took  all 
three  of  his  matches.  Since 
the  foils  had  a  mediocre  night, 
the  margin  of  victory  was  pro- 
vided by  the  sabers  who  cap- 
tured fi\e  of  their  nine 
matches. 

The  fencers  journeypd  to 
Yeshiva  University  on  March 
1  and  returned  with  an  18-9 
victory.  This  margin  hardly 
indicates  the  difference  in 
quality  between  the  teams 
.«;ince  it  seemed  to  Captain 
Sommer  anyway,  that  the 
Judges  were  openly  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  home  team  sa- 
bers. Sommer.  Paul  Gron  and 
Gabor  Rona  of  the  foils  all  won 
three   matches. 


Intramural  volleyball  ros- 
ter should  be  submitted  by 
March  25.  Rosters  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Flumere. 
Mr.  Hughes  or  Mrs.  Pilicy  at 
Shapiro  Gym. 


superib 

old-fashioned 

quality... 

at  an  absurd 
old-fashioned 
price! 

Available  at  your  college l/  bookston. 


OVERLAND   EXPEDITION 
TO  INDIA 

via  Persia,  AffghanistaM  and  Kliof- 
mandH.  Leaves  LendoH  late  June. 
$S4S.  Encounter  Overland.  2J  Manor 
House   Drive,  London  MW6. 


FREE  CATALOG 

"Heodshop   0*1    Wheels" 

psychedelic  delight  i.  iewelry,  head- 
gear galore!  P.O.  Boa  S)i,  Phila.,  Pa, 
1910S. 


^um^A 


COUNSELORS 


Children's  coed 
or   femole  stoff 
Swimming    (Red 
conoeing  or  saili 
Arts  ond  Crafts, 
tions.  Interriews 
Appliconts  with 
Pleose   contoct 
Newton  Centre, 


camp  on  Cope  Cod  is  seeking  mole 
members  with  the  following  skills: 
Cross   WSI) — Small    Croft    (boating, 

ng)  —  Riflery  —  Archery  —  Golf  — 

Good  solories  and  fine  working  condi- 
moy  be  held  ot  Brandeis  University, 
some  comping  experience  preferred. 

Mark    Budd,    37    Cedar   St.,    Newton 

Mass.  02159 


Assumption  College  J 

PARIS  STUDY  TRIP    I 

■ 

June  30  to  Aug.  26  ■ 

$260  to  $745  \ 

Advanced  undergroduote  credits  in  French.  Living  eccemmedofient.    Z 
Limited  Regittretien.  J| 

Write:   ACADEMIC  DEAN  I 

500  Solitbury  Street,  Worcester,  MeM.  ! 


STUDENTS  INTERNATIONAL 

now  offers  these  sennces  to  Brandeis  students,  faculty,  staff  and  their 
immediate  families: 

Eiirail  and  Britail  passes 

Auto  purchases,  rentals,  and  leases 

Travelei^  checks 

International  I.D.  cards 

Intra-European  student  charter  fligiit  booking 

Educational  tours 

Our  Boston  office  con  book  you  into  student  price  hotels  before  you  leave, 
ond  our  London  office  will  look  after  your  needs  while  you  ore  in  Europe. 


EUROPE 


$ 


199 


ROUND  TRIP  JET 
New  York  -  London  -  New  York 

JULY    24  -  SEPT.    7       6  WEEKS  $199 
JUNE  22  -  AUG.  24      8  WEEKS  $209 

$50.00  DEPOSIT  RESERVES  SEAT 

Call  STUDENTS  INTERNATIONAL  of  Ann  Arbor  at  53G-7865, 
536-7864  or  come  to  468A  Commonwealth  Ave.  near  Kenmore  Square 


■T'1)f, 


PVM.ICATION  SCHfDUU 

TIm  J«aHc«  wM  «•»  b«  p«iMttlf< 
iMHf  yk,  Mordi  24.  Imim*  wM  b« 
9ublitli«4  Ml  Hm  foNowiiifl  4«t«t: 
Msrdi  J1,  April  7,  ApcM  14,  May  I, 
Moy  M,  •n4  Jun*  S  {Uttk^t  W««k 
IbmmK 


NMM  wiN  spontor  •  M*M«riol 
Meeting  for  the  Late  Slim«*el  Jesef 
Agnofi,  Israeli  Nobel  Price  Wiiming 
Novelist,  at  Berlin  Chapel  on  Monday, 
March  23,  1970  at  1:00  p.m.,  con- 
ducted by  Rabbi  Axelrad  and  featur* 
ing  readings  from  Agnon's  works  in 
oddition  to  remarks  by  Professors 
Nohum  Qotxer  and  N.  Hoim  Brand- 
wein  and  a  musical  selection. 

The  service  will  last  approximately 
one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  ond  is 
open  to  the  entire  university  commu- 
nity ond  to  the  general  public. 


SfNIOItS 

eeod  fitting  of  Seolers 
Cops  o«d  Gowns  will  be  held  in  Geld- 
fofb  Ubrory  Lobby  on  Fridoy  —  AprN 
S,  1970  from  2  to  S  p.m. 


The 

ond  depoMf 


required* 
Is  $7.S0. 


locluding    foo 
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Brondeit  University       o««^^^>  72 


Morch  17,  1970 


MorshoN  Sklore,  Visiting  Professor 
of  Americon  Jewish  Sociology  at  Bran- 
deis University,  will  discuss  "The  Jew 
ond  the  Americon  City:  From  'Ghetto' 
to  Suburbio"  in  o  lecture  to  be  de- 
livered ot  the  University  on  Wednes- 
doy,  March  1i. 

The  i  p.m.  lecture,  will  be  given 
in  Golding  Auditorium  and  is  open  to 
the  public  free  of  charge. 


VOLUNTECRS   NEEDED 

MASS.  WELFARE  RIGHTS  OFFlCf 
CoN  Mary  Ann,  S64-3624 


Fiscal  Policy 
Report  Set 
For  Release 


Brandeis  will  publish  its  first 
annual  financial  report  next 
month. 

Financial  Affairs  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lester  Loomis  said  last 
week  that  the  report  will  be 
available  to  students  and  fac- 
ulty. In  future  years,  the  re- 
port will  be  released  in  Janu- 
ary. He  also  discussed  some  of 
the  continuing  problems  of  the 
University's  budgetary  situa- 
tion. 

Ca.sh  Problem 

An  immediate  problem  is 
finding   enough    cash   to   cover 


Trustees  to  Design  Judiciary 

Selection  Group        J^!^^^^/^^^ 


By    BOB    GUTTMAN 

The  recently   elected  Stu- 


By  MICHAEL  GROSSMAN 

Next  Friday,  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  discuss  and 
probably  vote  on  the  composition  of  the  search  committee 

for  a  new  permanent  president.  a     *.  n>      i.       n        ,    ,  .     . 

In  doing  so.  the  Board  will  be  following  the  pattern  S^^a^dllng  Itudtft  L^ 
set  by  several  other  universities  recently  confronted  with  ^y^^^  week  ^<»*>^ 
the  problem  of  filling  a  presidential  vacancy  According  to  Chief  Justic* 
A  Brandeis  trustee  and  Harvard  law  professor,  Milton  Katz,  «.  .  u^^^.-f:*.-  «i.  ,  rT: 
has  been  chosen  to  head  the  committee.  In  a  telephone  inter-  J*'*^*^  Horowitz,  the  court  will 
view  on  Friday,  Dr.  Katz  stressed  that  the  committee  is  still  "*®  n?ee"ng  with  faculty  and  ad- 
very  much  in  its  formative  stages.  TJ^,^?''\  ^"i  Jl*'*^»^«   ^V*    ^.*»« 

The   committee   will  consist  of  trustees,   faculty,  students  «xact  extent  of  the  courts  ju- 

(both  undergraduate  and  graduate),  and  at  least  one  alumnus,  "t/*?"®";  *"  juiofficial   agrec- 

Dr.  Katz  is  presently  discussing  methods  of  selection  with  J"*'?^  ^ill  enable  the  court  to 


n  •     I  /^  •**  members,  3  students  (2  under-    ^•^^f''"";^"^^^""^^  ^"^^^ 

Residence  Committee   frrr-  ^  --'•»'•''  ""■  ^  f^^v^?^)^^ 


expenses     for     the     remaining   Professor  Milton  Katz.  chairman  the  various  representative  bodies  of  the  students,  faculty,  and    ,"„  rt|t„I,'I"5  k^?^/^„^™.™h     #  * 


three  months  of  the  fiscal  year.    Presidential  Search  Committee,  alumni.  Tentatively,  he  suggested  that  the  committee  might  in-        Ho^a^Li^7   l\Z^  Z^r^n 
According  to  Loomis,  the  funds  elude     5     trustees,     3     faculty    ^ul^^F  J^,    ^^  ^^^^^  "*^* 

from    two    of    the    University's      :r^  •     J  vnr  •  ^  ^  mi^mhi^rs.  3  student<i  (2  und*^.    ^^.^.^^H^^^t  cojirt  met  Thursday 

three  sources  of  income  have 
been  spent.  This  means  that  the 
third  source,  gifts,  will  supply 
funds  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Three-quarters  of  our  income 
is  very  assured,  but  we've  spent 
it,"  Loomis  commented. 

Brandeis'  net  operating  ex- 
pense budget  (excluding  spon- 


Votes  Co-ed  Housing 


ter.  and   will  meet  again   with 
However,  according  to  Coun-    Schottland  next  week  to  discuss 
cil  Vice    President   Jon   Quint,    faculty  sentiment. 


there  is  some  faculty  opposition 
to    their    equal    representation 

(Continued    on   p£Lge   6) 


Students  will  participate  next  year  in  a  one-year  "con- 
??s7d^enceTam'a„d t"o'ksttes:   trolled  experiment"   in  coeducational   housing,   if  a   plan  ExeCUtlvC  Board 

which  pay  for  themselves)  ap-   currently  under  consideration  is  approved. 

proximates    $16    million.     The        A  source  reported  yesterday    I  ~  ^.         , 

first  two  sources  of  income,  tui-    that  the  four  part  plan  has  re-   Committee    approve,    the    plan 


Candidates  Named 


tion    and    endowment    income,   reived  the  aoDroval  of  the  Res-    7"!  "^  ""h'^""^"'^^^.  ^""^  "^y^'^ 
_  .  ,j     .       .  ^«      ....        _         ,    '   ceivcru  wie  ayyi\fvai  yji.  u  v,    v         (pnor  to  room  drawing  for  the 


Environmental  Teach-in 
Planned  for  April  13 


The    Elections    Committee 
released  yesterday  the  names 
of  students  running  for  Stu- 
dent   Council    Executive 
Board   posts.    They    are:    for 
President,    Barry    Elkin    '71, 
Richard     Lisicov     '71,     Beth 
Posin  '71  and  Kathy  Power 
•71;  for  Vice  President,  Ste- 
ven Karp  '73,  Hank  Schrager 
'71  and   Mark  Tulis  '72;  for 
Treasurer,    Jerry    Weinstein 
'72;  and  for  Secretary,   Vic- 
toria Free  '71  and  Ruth  Wtti- 
tum  '71. 


By  MERRYL  GIBBS 


Graduate 


will  be  implemented  this  week 

the    Univer^Uy   would  ha/e   to   ^^^iff  Ric^^frd'    Sato'    ^an"d       _       "»"XE»  »*<•"  ^ 

raise  $8  million  m  gifts.  Student  Affairs  Vice  President       The    proposal    would    create 

The     University's     develop-    Dayj^     Squire        If     President   four  classes  of  housing,  two  of 

ment  program  raised  about  $4   Charles   Schottland   and   mem-   them  coed.      Students   (includ- 

( Continued   on   page   7)  bers     of      the      Environmental   ing  incoming  freshmen)  would 

choose  one  of  the  four  types 
and  would  be  required  to  abide 
by  the  rules  of  the  specific 
type.  The  four  classes  are: 

1.  COED   BY  ROOM  —  Re- 
ferred  to  as   the   "mixed    bag" 
approach,    this    would    provide 
that  in  Fruchtman  Hall,  mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  sex  would 
live      in      alternating      rooms. 
The  teach-in  will  last  all  day,  with  workshops,  a  guerilla    There   would   be   no    residence      .^.,^  , 
theater  group,  and  some  speakers  during  the  day,  and  possibly    staff  in  the  dorm,  except  for  an      /jf  r»y^f  f  0  0/:>0 
some  well  known  speakers  in  the  evening.  administrative     assistant     who     #  yl S f  y  §£ S S  f.S 

The  emphasis  of  the  programs,  according  to  Reid  Selden,  would  act  as  a  "landlord."  He 
will  be  on  what  individuals  can  do  about  the  environment,  such  would  not  provide  counseling 
as  controlling  the  population,  or  more  indirectly,  writing  con-  ^^^  would  deal  only  with  mat- 
gressmen  an  dparticipating   in  demonstrations.  ters  such  as  maintenance. 

Some  speakers  who  have  been  invited  for  the  evening  are  Students  under  twenty-one 
Ian   McCord,  Barry   Commoner,   Gary   Snyder,  and    Rene    Du-    choosing  to    live  in   this  dorm 

bois,    who   have    all    been    in-    would  need  parenUl  permis- 

volved  in  environmental  work.    ^^^^^     All  residents   would  be 

Anthropologist  Margaret  Mead    reQ^Jif^  ^o  deposit  $50  to  cover 

l^:winr   F^»vi^af:^wi  '»»»  a>s«  »>cen  asked,  and  there    ^^^  damages  to  the  dorm.  The 

King   r  OUndatlOn  is    a     possibility     that     Mayor    **?^  "^  *®  ^"'^^P  ^^^  number  of 

White  of  Boston  will  speak.        '*"[f  '"  ^"Jf  Rv^VrAolT'VT 

Although   Governor   Sargent    aJ\u  ,   ?       FLOOR— Un- 

refu.«.ed,  his  office  said  that  the    ^M^j'  S?Jf§^'"^\^^^  ^^"^^ 

DiTrlcTcliiUfso^^^^^^^^i^^"  ^y     aTe^-tfng^^f^^rs.^    %^n 

^ifinn  n?  fhl^  .    o  •  ^^«^?,^"-  would  livc  ou  the  second  floor 

LrnMnH     Ur^f  ^"^  ^-  11"^  ""'^'^^  »«  Shapiro  A  and  the  first  and 

around     Boston,     might    come,  third     floors     of     Shapiro     B. 

One    definite     speaker    is    Jim  Women  would  live  on  the  first 

MacKenzie,  of  IVTIT,  who  testi-  and   third  floors  of  A  and  the 
fied    at    the    Boston    pollution  /r««isn..4»H    »»    «^«*   f\ 

control  hearing.  Seldon  said  he  (Contmued    on   page   7) 


Senate    Action 

A  proposal  for  the  creation  of 
a  court  has  already  been  ai>- 
proved  by  the  Faculty  Senate. 
It  calls  for  one  court  of  six  fac- 
ulty and  three  students  and  a 
second  consisting  of  five  stu- 
de-nts. 

The     faculty  -  student     court 
would    handle    cases    involving 
destruction    of    property,    clasd 
di.sruption,  and  other  qua.si  po- 
litical    offenses.     The     student 
court    would    handle    SAF    and 
parietal  violations.  This  propo- 
sal  has    not    been   accepted    by 
the    Student    Council    and    the 
Student     Court     l>ecause     these 
bodies    want   students   to    have 
more    influence  in    the  Univer- 
sity  community    than    the   pro- 
posal  would  allow,  said   Horo- 
witz. 

(Continued    on    page    G> 


Dean  Maker 
Innovations 


Movie  Benefit  for 
Foundation 


On  March  24  at  8:00 
P.  M.,  the  motion  picture, 
**King:  A  Filmed  Record, 
Montgomery  to  Memphis" 
will  be  shown  in  Spingold 
Theatre.  The  film  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. The  money  raised 
by  the  benefit  showing  will 
go  to  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Foundation.  This 
Foundation  will  in  turn 
grant  funds  to  black  indi- 
viduals and  organizations. 

The  tickets  for  the  mo- 
tion picture  will  go  on  sale 
tomorrow,  March  18,  at 
Spingold  box  office  from 
11  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  Reser- 
vations may  be  phoned  in 
to  the  following  number: 
894-4343.  The  cost  of  all 
UckeU  La  $5.00. 


Dean  Maker 


has  not  received  answers  from 
any  of  the  others  yet. 

Course 

Besides  planning  for  the 
teach-in,  Brandeis  Ecology  Ac- 
tion is  conducting  a  non-credit 
course  on  the  environment,  in- 
cluding lectures  on  water  pol- 
lution, and  tonight,  on  air 
pollution.  Last  week's  class  on 
water  pollution  was  conducted 
by  Seldon,  Gary  Futterman, 
and  Michael  Barron,  Futter- 
man spoke  on  the  general  situ- 
ation in  regard  to  water  today. 
He  stated  that  desalinization, 
as  a  solution  to  the  water 
shortage  is  a  myth  because  the 
costs    are    so     high,    and     that 

(Continued   on  page   6> 


Faculty  Senate  and  student  representatives  will  meet 
this  week  to  set  up  a  temporary  committee  to  consider 
i.s.sues  of  University  governance. 

A  Student  Council  resolution  passed  two  week  ago 
called  for  a  constitutional  convention  to  consider  proposals 
for  changing  the  policy  making  process  here  and  to  recom- 
mend reforms  to  students  and  faculty. 

Last  week,  the  Faculty  Senate  Council  designated  rep- 
resentatives to  discuss  the  matter  with  students.  One  of 
the  representatives,  Professor  Roy  Macridis  (also  chair- 
man of  the  Senates  standing  committee  on  governance), 
.said  last  night  that  he  hopes  to  meet  soon  with  student 
representatives  for  "exploratory  di.scussions"  on  how  to 
organize  the  committee. 

Macridis  hopes  the  substantive  discussions  will  begin 
"as  .soon  as  possible."  Other  faculty  named  for  this  purpose 
(including  alternates)  are:  Professors  Maurice  Au.slander, 
Leonard  Levy,  Su.san  Staves,  Donald  Ilindley,  Murray 
Sachs  and  David  Wiesen. 


By  RICHARD  GALANT 

^  Graduate  School  Dean  Brendan  Maher  in- 
tends to  prepose  a  flexible  means  of  introduc- 
ing interdisciplinary  graduate  study  and  an 
internship  program  which  would  attempt  to 
improve  college   teaching   quality. 

Both  ideas  are  in  what  Dean  Maher  termed 
the  "parking-lot  conversations"  stage  and  he 
does  not  plan  to  introduce  the  proposals  in  a 
formal  sense  in  the  immediate  future. 
"I  would  like  to  have  these  proposals  worked 
out  for  presentation  to  the  Graduate  Council 
by  early  next  fall,"  he  said. 

In   an  interview   Thursday,   Maher   discu.s.sed 
these  proposals,  a  national  plan  for  a  new  grad- 
uate degree,   graduate  school  educational  poli- 
cy,  and    the   school's   relationship    to    the   Uni- 
■■-  vcrsity. 

Doctor  of  Arts  Degree 

A  national  organization,  the  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools,  recently 
proposed  creation  of  a  new 
graduate  degree,  the  EXoctor  of 
Arts.  The  plan  would  be  ori- 
ented towards  students  plan- 
ning to  teach  undergraduates, 
and  would  involve  more  course 
work  and  less  research  than 
the    traditional    Ph.D. 

Maher  said  that  the  in.stitu- 
tion  of  a  program  leading  to 
a  DA.  here  would  '*be  very 
difficult"  because  it  would  in- 
volve new  faculty,  new  cur- 
ricula and  new  courses.  In 
addition,  Maher  expressed 
doubts  about  the  merits  of  the 
idea  on  a  less  practical  level; 
he  supports  proposals  which 
would    upgrade    college    teach- 

(Coniinued  on   page   6> 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Const'nal  Convent'n         War  Tax  Fund 


Curtailment  o^  Justice 

Tn  case  you  haven't  noticed,  the  past  three  issues  of  The 
Jnstice  wt^e  unusually  brief.  'This  week  we're  back  to  our 
normal  size,  eight  pages;  but  we  won't  be  coming  out  at  all  next 
"week.  The  reasons  for  this  eeonomy  include  inflationary  in- 
crease in  printing  costs,  the  low  collection  of  SAF  this  year, 
the  presence  (for  a  while)  of  a  second  newspaper  on  campus, 
and  a  budgetary  request  last  year  which  over-estimated  the  level 
of  our  atlvortijing  revenue. 

In  all  likelihood  these  factors  will  force  us  to  curtail  publi- 
cation sevtrely  during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  through 
shorter  issues  and  skipped  weeks.  The  Justice  will  be  seeking 
funds  to  continue  normal  size  and  schedule  —  but  there  are 
other  people  in  need  of  money,  too,  and  we  have  no  illusions  to 
the  contrary.  Whatever  money  we  are  able  to  raise  is  going  to 
be  in  competition  witli  its  other  possible  uses,  and  must  be 
weighed  accordingly. 

So  if  you  see  less  of  The  Justice  in  the  next  three  months, 
these  are  the  reasons.  If  the  prospect  displeases  you,  help  us 
devise  ways  to  avoid  it  —  by  steering  contributions  our  way, 
or  informing  us  of  possible  resources  we  might  not  be  aware  of. 
Or,  if  you  are  interested  in  avoiding  this  sort  of  debacle  in  the 
future,  keep  an  open  mind  about  possible  changes  in  SAF  struc- 
ture which  might  render  at  least  a  portion  of  the  fee  mandatory 
to  cover  such  relatively  fixed  "public  service"  expenses  as  The 
Justice  and  WaJlham  Group.  We  would  not  want  to  see  such 
a  change  occur  if  it  meant  a  shift  away  from  student  control 
over  studtnt  funds.  But  if  a  proposal  emerges  which  would  not 
carry  thi«  danger  and  could  provide  a  firmer  guarantee  of  funds 
for  a  few  basic  student  services,  we  feel  it  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration, free  from  the  reflex  act  of  avoiding  increases  in  cost. 

Be  Realistic 


To  the  Editor: 

This  letter  is  an  attempt  to 
explain  what  has  happened  in 
the  world  of  campus  politics 
in  the  last  week. 

A  •  constitutional  conven- 
tion' of  20  people  was  ordain- 
ed by  a  Student  Council  res- 
olution and  was  to  have  met 
last  week.  Instead  the  Faculty 
Senate  devoted  the  week  to 
designating  faculty  members 
for  us  to  meet  with.  (Student 
Council  had  previously  picked 
student   representatives). 

It  appears  now  that  the 
"convention"  will  meet  this 
Tuesday.  The  purpose  of  it 
will  be  to  discuss  the  "Eig 
Proposal"  and  to  develop  and 
evaluate  the  extent  of  faculty 
support.  1  assume  that  it  will 
finish  its  work  with  the  next 
week  or  ten  days,  at  which 
time  it  will  hopefully  be  able 
to  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  Faculty.  At  that  time  more 
student  body  meetings  will 
have  to  be  held,  and  we  will 
all  have  to  decide  what  to  do. 

No  doubt  there  should  have 
befn  more  information  dis- 
tributed during  the  week,  but 
nothing  was  happening.  No 
doubt  something  should  have 
been  happening,  but  all  the 
people  who  had  been  most  in- 
volved were  exhausted.  No 
doubt  we,  as  the  student  body, 
should  now  continue  to  work 
to  get  the  spirit  of  the  Eig 
Proposal  implemented. 

There  appears  to  be  a  slight 
chance  that  this  might  not  hap- 
pen before  the  present  Student 
Council  expires  (April  15). 
The  present  leadership  of  Stu- 
dent Council  has  been  very 
involved  in  helping  to  formu- 
late the  Eig  Prop,  and  it  is 
therefore  imperative  that  you 
learn  the  views  of  the  candi- 
dates for  various  student  of- 
fices and  that  you  vote. 

Peace, 
John    \Veing:art 


To  the  Editor: 

An  increasing  number  of 
people  are  coming  to  recognize 
the  absurdity  of  making  finan- 
cial contributions  to  the  peace 
movement  while  at  the  same 
time  contributing  even  larger 
arounts  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  prosecute  the  war  and 
enlarge    military   influence. 

The  R  o  x  b  u  r  y  War  Tax 
Scholarship  Fund  provides  a 
vehicle  for  those  who  wish  to 
(a)  refuse  that  portion  of  their 
income  tax  which  is  used  for 
military  purposes,  (b)  have  the 
money  utilized  in  some  peace- 
ful and  meaningful  way  while 
IRS  is  engaged  in  trying  to  at- 
tach it,  and  (c)  bring  govern- 
ment oflBcials  and  the  public 
generally  to  a  more  vivid 
awareness  that  the  money  used 
to  perpetrate  the  war  is  being 
taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
poor.  Interest  from  the  fund 
will  be  used  for  scholarships. 
Deposits  may  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time  if  other  assets  are  at- 
tached by  IRS. 

Anyone  interested  in  reduc- 
ing the  scope  of  his  collusion 
in  the  war  in  this  manner 
please  contact  me  for  further 
information. 

Philip  E.  Slater 

Chairman 

Dept.  of  Sociology 


Demand  the  Impossible! 


Anthony  Mischel 


Editor's  Note:  The  author  is  a 
mem  her  ol  (he  Rroup  which 
called  lor  the  sit-in  in  Bern- 
stein-Marcus  on    March   4th. 

"We  arc  all  outlaws  in  the 
eyes  of  America."  Wc  arc  in- 
deed; wc  t'ire  outside  tlic  lav/s. 
We  were  outside  of  the  law  on 
Wednesday,  March  4.  when  we 
attempted  to  exercise  our  "giv- 
en" right  to  demonstrate  our 
dissatisfaction  with  the  run- 
ning of  the  university.  We 
were  outside  the  law  because 
at  the  last  minute  the  rules 
were  "temporarily''  changed 
for  us.  This  should  bring  home 
to  everyone  the  fact  that  since 
Wien  and  his  power  structure 
can  change  the  rules  fast 
enough  to  turn  our  heads  and 
keep  us  outside  the  law,  there 
is  nothing  which  this  evil 
"they"  cannot  grant  us.  Noth- 
ing except  the  impossible. 

The  first  step  toward  acquir- 
ing the  impossible  is  to  have 
strength.  Since  all  students 
are  oppressed  people  in  the 
running  of  this  university,  they 
have  no  direct  power;  the  only 
power  they  have  is  in  their 
numbers  and  cohesion.  When  a 
white  group  formed  and  acted, 
Afro  immediately  pledged  its 
support  to  the  demands  of  all 
students,  black  and  white. 
With  this  coalition,  thc^tudents 
(black  and  white)  were  a 
strong  enough  pressure  group 
to  push  the  administration. 
This  coalition  itself  was  seem- 
ingly an  impossibility — until  it 
occurred. 

Anyone  who  was  at  Wien's 
convocation  certainly  got  the 
Reeling  that  Afro  wanted  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  white  de- 
mands. Certainly  no  one  ex- 
pected that  anyone  from  Afro 
eventually  would  say  to  a 
group  of  white  students;  "We 
are  coming  back  to  you,  and 
we  hope  you  will  come  back  to 
us."  But  that  impossibility  is 


now  a  reality.  Why?  Because 
white  students  took  initiative 
— they  acted.  The  fact  that  a 
group  of  white  students  acted 
is  itself  a  small  miracle  but  is 
overshadowed  by  the  incredi- 
ble feeling  of  unity  which  the 
black  and  white  dissenters 
now  feel  with  each  other. 

This  "impossible"  event 
contains  a  lesson  for  both  the 
whites  and  Afro.  For  Afro, 
if  they  had  allied  with  white 
students  from  the  beginning, 
might  no  longer  be  in  doubt 
about  the  statue  of  TYP  and 
Upward  Bound.  But,  Afro 
might  answer,  there  was  no 
one  to  ally  with  in  the  begin- 
ning; and  here  is  the  lesson  for 
the  white  students — if  there 
had  been  an  existing  white 
group  when  former  President 
Abram  fled,  there  would  have 
been  the  possibility  for  a  black- 
white  coalit  on  from  the  be- 
ginning. Now  both  groups  exist 
and  are  united  on  the  issues — 
now  is  not  the  time  to  beat 
one's  breast  crying:  "mea  cul- 
pa." But  now  is  the  time  to 
learn,  and  the  lesson  needs  to 
be  learned  until  it  is  known 
by  everyone. 

Another  realized  "impossi- 
bility" was  the  splitting  of  the 
administration.  When  Abram 
first  sought  refuge  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  student  body  was  split 
and  the  administration  was  si- 
lent, but  seemingly  united.  By 
the  middle  of  the  week  be- 
fore last  there  was  a  coalition 
between  Afro  and  the  members 
of  the  white  sit-in,  with  ver- 
bal support  from  the  Heller 
School  and  Student  Council. 
And  then  a  letter  was  made 
public,  signed  by  members  of 
the  administration,  making 
known  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  running  of  the  school 
and  their  support  of  the  black 
demands.  The  ^'impossible" 
had  occurred  once  again — ^for 


the  first  time  the  students  were 
united  and  the  administration 
was  split.  Here  is  another  les- 
son: When  students  are  united, 
they  can  pull  groups  from  all 
parts  of  the  university  along 
with  them  and  gain  more  sup- 
port. 

In  the  statement  delivered 
from  the  Heller  School,  the 
point  was  made  that  Wien's 
argument  that  more  blacks 
would  mean  less  money  for 
white  students  was  basically 
divisive.  This  is  an  important 
point  to  be  understood.  We 
were  not  demanding  more  mo- 
ney for  the  blacks  from  the 
existing  scholarship  funds,  but 
rather  that  the  scholarship 
fund  be  ircreased  to  accommo- 
date eighty  more  full  scholar- 
ships to  be  set  aside  for  black 
students.  Wein  said  that  the 
money  did  not  exist,  but  by 
Friday  there  was  enough  mo- 
ney for  the  required  new  stu- 
dents. Where  did  this  money 
come  from?  There  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  fund 
raising  campaign  in  the  last 
few  days.  If  there  had  been, 
at  the  rate  of  $320,000  over- 
night, the  Brandeis  deficit 
could  be  paid  off  in  ten  days. 
No,  the  only  answer  is  that 
money  came  from  rearranging 
priorities.  Maybe  the  new 
"acting  president"  is  not  going 
to  spend  $12,000  a  month  for 
his  operating  expenses.  Maybe 
B  &  G  will  not  have  more 
money  to  spend  than  is  in  the 
scholarship  fund.  Maybe,  who 
knows?  The  financial  books 
are  officially  closed  to  the 
masses. 

With  regard  to  the  black  de- 
mands, people  said  the  blacks 
should  have  been  "reasonable." 
They  were  reasonable.  Maybe 
not  in  Lawrence  Wien*s  mean- 
ing of  the  word;  but  then  if 
that  had  been  their  rcasonable- 
(Contlaaed  on  pa^^c   1) 


Black  Experience 

To  the  Editor: 

When  I  arrived  in  Septem- 
ber, 1969, 1  expected  more  than 
I  actually  saw  or  received.  I 
came  to  Brandeis  as  a  freshmen 
and  full  of  fantasies  about  how 
this  university  would  look  and 
how  much  it  afforded  to  the 
students.  I  found  one  of  the 
greatest  suprises,  or  disappoint- 
ments ,  whichever  you  choose, 
of  my  life. 

My  first  experience  con- 
cerned the  TYP  students  who 
were  here  last  year.  In  particu- 
lar, the  case  of  Joseph  Reese. 
Joe  appeared  to  be  a  typical 
Black  college  student  who' 
knew  that  the  time  for  taking 
"BS'  from  the  Man  was  over. 
He  realized  that  education  and 
equal  rights  were  necessary 
now.  What  was  the  problem? 
Brandeis  refused  to  admit  Joe 
because  of  his  attitude.  His  at- 
tudo!  They  also  refused  to  se- 
cure him  in  a  place  in  the  uni- 
versity of  his  choice.  When 
September  rolled  around  Joe 
was  draft  eligible.  Why?  Be- 
cause Brandeis  did  not  live  up 
to  its  commitments.  The  com- 
mitment in  tliis  case  is  that  the 
TYP  students  are  supposed  to 
be  guiiranteed  admission  to  a 
college  or  university  if  they 
successfully  complete  their 
academic  work  here.  Nowhere 
does  it  mention  attitude  as  be- 
ing a  requirement.  Joe  was  not 
the  only  student  subjected 
thusly.  Well,  what  happened 
to  Joe?  He  eventually  was 
placed  in  a  college  in  the  Bos- 
ton area.  The  other  three  stu- 
dents were  placed  in  Clark 
University  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
This  was  only  the  beginning 
and  the  end  still  appears  no- 
where in  sight. 

Brandeis  is  not  living:  up  to 
its  commitments  to  Black  stu- 
dents. Last  year  these  students 
took  over  a  building.  Ford 
Hall,  and  renamed  it  Malcolm 
X  University.  The  President,  at 
that  time,  tried  all  of  his  man- 
euvers but  ended  up  having  to 
use  his  Dean  of  Faculty  as  a 
mediator.  The  President  in  one 
of  his  maneuvers  went  so  far 
as  to  issue  a  statement  to  a 
newspaper  in  my  native  (?) 
state  which  said  in  essence  that 
the  major  reason  for  the  rape 
of  Ford  Hall  was  because  the 
Black  students  wanted  to  have 
separate  dorms  and  other  sep- 
arate, but  equal  facilities.  This 
I  later  found  out  to  be  so  far 
from  the  truth  that  it  was  a 
shame.  Perhaps  he  was  misun- 
derstood or  misquoted  but 
whatever  he  excuse  he  shall 
choose,  I  shall  doubt. 

One  of  the  major  demands 
of  these  students  was  that  the 
student  body  of  Brandeis  be 
10%  black.  The  University 
after  much  hemming  and  haw- 


ing agreed.  Its  agreement,  how 
ever,  does  not  reflect  its  ac- 
tions; for  there  have  been  no 
actions  to  keep  this  agreement. 
This  University,  according^  to 
administrators,  offers  the  Black 
student  body  a  wealth  untold. 
I  simply  ask,  *'where  is  it?"  It 
is  true  that  we  now  have  a 
Black  advisor,  a  Black  recruit- 
ment officer  and  other  new 
Black  faculty  and  administra- 
tors, but  the  fact  that  they  must 
be  burdened  with  other  tedious 
administrative  problems  lessens 
their  availability  to  the  black 
students.  It  is  as  if  I  asked  you 
for  a  bike  and  you  relented 
and  gave  it  to  me — then  told 
me  that  each  time  I  wanted  to 
ride  my  bike,  I  had  to  pay  you. 
What  would  be  the  advantage 
of  my  having  a  bike  that  I 
could  not  use  since  I  would  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  you?  Is 
the  University  playing  a  politi- 
cal game  or  a  game  of  insulting 
the  intelligence  of  Black 
people?  Is  it  living  up  to  its 
commitments  to  them? 

All  of  the  ideas  of  greatness 
of  this  University  that  I  had 
have  dwindled,  and  if  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  saved  or  re- 
deemed it  will  have  to  be 
through  the  Faculty.  Perhaps 
I  believed  too  much  in  what  I 
read,  or  perhaps  1  expected  too 
much  from  this  highly  ac- 
claimed university.  If  I  were 
asked  now  ii  I  thought  Bran- 
deis was  living  up  to  its  com- 
mitments to  the  Students,  Fac- 
ulty and  generous  benefactors, 
I  would  say  NO.  I  ask  you: 
**Is  Brandeis  living  up  to  its 
commitments?" 

Yolanda  Robinson 


No  More  Niggling! 

To  the  Editor: 

For  the  first  time  since  grad- 
uating from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity six  years  ago,  1  upon  read- 
ing an  article  Irom  which  the 
following  is  a  selection  of  my 
alma  mater! 

One  of  historian  Ernest  R. 
May's  first  actions  after  becom- 
ing Dean  of  Harvard  College 
last  fall  was  to  call  for  "an 
open  -  ended  examination  of 
every  aspect  of  the  undergrad- 
uate curriculum."  The  response 
has  been  wide-open  in  variety, 
enthusiastic  in  tone,  and  exten- 
sive in  volume.  Each  of  the  un- 
dergraduate Houses  has,  lor 
example,  created  a  student- 
faculty  group  to  recommend 
detailed  plans  for  reform.  More 
than  half-a-hundred  individual 
replies  have  otherwise  come  to 
the  Dean  thus  far  from  senior 
faculty,  junior  faculty,  and 
students.  He  is  now  preparing 
a  digest  of  them  for  the  House 
groups.  Later  a  comi>endtuin 
will  be  distributed  .  .  .  The  re- 
formers expect  some  action  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  more 
in  the  fall.  Ultimately,  the  cur- 
riculum as  a  whole  will  have 
been  completely  reconsidered 
for  the  first  time  in  nearly  25 
years. 

(Harvard  Today, 

Feb-Mar.,  1970) 

This,  Friends,  is  a  construc- 
tive harnessing  of  energy.  All 
those  profoundly  chaotic,  am- 
bivalent, destructive  feelings 
that  many  of  us  have  in  vary- 
ing degrees  towards  family,  so- 
ciety, and  school  are,  at  least 
at  one  university,  fmally  being 
channeled  in  the  most  meaning- 
ful way  possible  on  a  college 
campus.  How  beautiful  to  ob- 
serve a  plan  where  segments 
of  the  entire  academic  com- 
munity are  actually  working 
together — not  yielding  gloom- 
ily an  inch  here,  screaming 
madly  for  an  inch  there.  It 
sounds  as  though  at  Harvard 
they  have  decided  to  lift  the 
fog  hanging  over  education  to- 
day. Let's  cut  the  crap,  they 
are  saying,  and  go  for  the  big 
prize:  let's  use  all  our  natural 
talent,  our  varying  kinds  and 
degrees  of  experience,  and 
damn  it,  our  ENERGY  to  es- 
tablish a  tone  for  this  place 
within  which  we  can  all  pursue 
an  honest  and  viable  education, 
a  tone  which  will  last  for  an- 
other 25  years,  not  just  for  one 
day. 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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THC    JUSTICE 


P^ge  Three 


A  Look  Back  In  Anger,  Part  1 


The  Two  Year  Odyssey  of  Morris  Abram 


s  ^y-jic-i 


TW^-' 


Mjon  Quint 


Twn  vA^irq  and  a  dav  after  been  a  year  earlier  when  80%    repertoire  of  action  and  words:    man  Rights  C^ommisslon  dele- 
J.  wo  y^^»  **""  ck'ua.y  a,  ^^  ^^^  students  boycotted  their    well  formed  answers  that  nei-    gate.     His  power  to  Up  a  new 

Moms  Abram  accepted   the  classes   for   two   days   because   ther  told  the  truth  nor  lied,  ap-   source  of  Jewish  funds  was  ap- 

iob  as  President  of  Brandeis,  they  were  too  large.  parent  sympathy  with  student   parent  as  was  his  youth  in  com- 

he  auit    And  tomorrow  at  2       The    Administration    was    a   desires  hedged  by  the  need  for   pa riso n  to  Dr.  >a char  s  (though 

lie  qu    .  VI     closed   society    with   one   man, 

p.  m.  at  a  hotel  m  New  York  then-President  Abram  Sachar, 

City,  Morris  Abram  will  fi-  keeping  his  hand  in  everything 
II     A  I      *u^    «^«  u^  .»on«     that  was  going  on.  He  made  all 

nally  take  the  step  he  want-  ^^^  decisions,  and  didn't  freely 

ed    to   take    those    732    days   impart  them.     His  resignation 

•«^    i»»«onlti(r   i  h  P  raPiP  for  ^be  past  September  had  really 

ago,  entering   the  race  lor  ^^^^  ho-hum  affair  and  few  ^  ^      -  ^.        ^^    _  ,.,,. 

the    Democratic    nomination  people  cared   about   who   was   before    Since  the  Times  didn  t 


greater  reflection  and  an  ap- 
parent strong  oommiUnent  to 
Brandeis. 

On  all  the  political  questions 
Abram  refused  to  admit  he  was 
running  then  for  the  nomina- 
tion. Yet  the  New  York  Times 
had  refK>rted  that  fact  the  day 


for  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  next,  how  he  would  be  chosen. 

Yrt-i,  or  when  he  would  come.  There 

VT*     ^,      ,      CI  u  i.i.1      A  '  weren't  enough  black  faces  on 

Now  Charles  Schottlana  is  ^he  campus  nor  discussion  of 

Acting    President    and    we  that  issue. 

have  reached  a  definitive  point       There  wasn't  lethargy  since 

in     the     University's     history  there  had  never  been  a  previ- 

where  taking  the  time  to  look  ous  active  period  from  which 

back  is  opportune.  The  disjunc-  to  slow  down,  nor  was  there  a 


1^ 


Hooray  for  Morris  B.  Abram 

Slogan  from  Abram's  1968  Campaign, 


m 


tive  quality  of  the  past  month's   fervor  for  anything,  save  new 
activities   has    put    the   Abram    dorms  and  better  food. 


era  nrmly  into  the  past  and 
made  it  available  for  considera- 
tion as  a  whole. 


1  GOT  MY  JOB 


seem  to  be  in  the  business  of 
making  people  into  what  they 
were  not,  as  before  with  Fidel 
Castro,  one  should  take  their 
ward.  Bu'  Abram  stood  firm  in 
his  denials,  waiting  many 
months  before  freely  talking 
at>out  his  campaign. 

ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING 
After  his  quick  introduction 
to  the  press,  the  President-elect 
submerged  to  learn  about  the 
running  of  universities,  esipe- 
ccially  Brandeis.  Meanwhile, 
the  tumultuous  events  of  Spring 
'68  took  its  toll  nationally  and 
put  its  imprint  on  Brandeis. 
McCarthy,  Johnson,  King,  Ken- 
nedy, Rudd,  Daley,  Humphrey, 
and  Nixon  changed  everyone, 
and  by  Septenruber  "relevancy" 
and  it:5  coterminus  words  were 
part  of  the  new  vocabulary. 

Those  who  had  seen  Morris 
Abram  over  the  summer  in  per- 
son or  on  TV  were  moderately 
impressed.  They  properly 
sensed  a  new  era  in  administra- 
tion-student affairs,  at  least  re- 
sponsive if  not  open.  But  the 
rcali2iation  was  also  there  that 


Abram  became  president  at  an 
older  age  than  Sacliar  at  his 
inauguration. 

Politically  he  had  said  even 
before  the  Chicago  debacle  that 
he  liked  Hubert  Humphrey 
above  all  others,  but  by  avoid- 
ing any  direct  endorsement  he 
saved  some  face  among  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the 
school  year  were  normally 
driven  by  their  own  momen- 
tum and  needed  no  President 
to  lead.  The  inauguration  was 
set  for  the  first  weekend  in 
October  and  most  students 
went  about  putting  a  semester 
of  courses  together,  forgetting 
that  the  already  heralded  era 
was  just  now  reaching  its  offi- 
cial starting  point. 

END  OF  PART  ONE 

Next  Installment:  The  inaug- 
uration and  the  first  semester, 
capped  by  the  Ford  Hall  take- 
over. 


in  the  presence  of  all  the  com 

mercial  press  and  a  few  student 

reporters,  Lawrence  Wien,  even 

We  can  start  by  looking  at    then  Chairman  of  the  Brandeis 


Library  Directors 
Take  Over  Posts 

As  Brandeis  named  its  third  president  two  v/eeks  ago,  Da- 

^  _     vid  R.   Watkins  and   Rupert  E.   Gilroy   quietly   took  over   the 

»  xjivr*  .T»*  .W-,  .  .  .  the  new  issues  facing  the  peo-   Goldfarb  Library — as  new  director  and  assistant  director.  The 

Then,  on  February  22,  1968,    ple  here  were  not  easily  solved,   former  Acting  Director  Norbcrt  Bernstein  has  returned  to  his 


HERE  FROM  DAY  ONE 


what  happened  the  first  day 
Morris  Abram's  name  became 
oOicially  linked  with  the  Uni- 
vcrjity's,  but  first  we  should 
briefly  set  the  stage  for  that 
event. 

Two  years  ago  Brandeis  was 
still  a  fairly  sedentary  Univer- 
sity, especially  politically. 
There  had  been  a  sit-in  over 
Dow  Chemical,  but  that  was  it 
as  excitement  went.  Headlines 
in  The  Justice  prove  the  point: 
*'ADA  Members  Back  McCar- 
thy; Dr.  Roche  Quits":  "Dr. 
Gro.s«man  Pushes  Merger  of 
Committees";  "Council  Passes 
Plan  on  East  Freshmen."  The 
biggest     political     action    had 


Board  of  Trustees,  sat  at  the 
new  President's  side  and  intro- 
duced him.  At  that  pres^  con- 
ference and  at  the  interview 
with  The  Ju.stice  that  followed, 
Abram  displayed  his  standard 


There  were  many  things  in 
Abram's  favor.  If  not  a  great 
educator  familiar  with  the  aca- 
demic institution  before  he 
came  to  Brandeis  as  his  prede- 
cessor   was,    Abram    could    at 


Ruics  coMMime  to  meet 


B 


If  you  are  interested  in 
helping    to    defend    our    planet 
against   the  three  greatest  ene- 
mies of  mankind- -unlimited  fac- 
tional conflict  potentially  result- 
ing in    catastrophic    total  war, 
enviornmentad  pollution  threat- 
ening   gradual   deterioration  of 
the  biosphere,  and  the  pressures 
of  unchecked  population  growth- - 
you  can  not  afford  to  be  without 
the    ideological    ammunition    in 
The  Internationalist  Perspective. 
If  you  are  tired  of  the  partici- 
patory cultural  exchange  games 
of  the  New  Left,  the  irrelevance 
of  pacifism,  and  the  bankruptcy 
of    liberalism,    you    would    not 
want  to  miss   the  ideas  in   The 
Internationalist   Perspective.    If 
you  want  to  preview  the  concepts 
of  the  next  century  instead  of 
hearing  sterile  repetitions  of  the 
last  century's   cliches,  you  can 
find  solid  food  for  thought  in  the 
pages    oC    The    Internationalist 
Perspective. 

Our  literature  would  be 
of  particular  Interest  to  students 
of  philosophy  and  to  all  sincere- 
ly concerned  about  the  problems 
of  war  and  peace  in  this  techno- 
logical era. 


An  organizational  meeting 
of  the  environmental  commit- 
tee will  be  called  within  a 
week,  according  to  Ken  Swe- 
der,  the  committee  secretary. 

Last  week  four  new  faculty 
members  were  appointed  to  the 
committee.  Previously  the  stu- 
dent   representatives    had    re 


post  as  Assistant  Director  for  Reader  Services. 

Mr.  Watkins,  who  resigned  recently  as  Dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity Libraries  at  Fordham,  visited  tiie   campus  frequently   for 
several  months  before  settling  here.     One  of  the  first  reports 
fS^"'ciTrkome""aimciuo^   ^^  >^^«0  was  the  Student  Library  Committee's  lengthy  ovalua- 
for  the  job.     He  had  excellent   tion  of  the  library.  This  student  interest  and   the  challenge  of 
"liberal  credentials"  as  a  civil    improving  the  library  encouraged  Watkins  to  come  to  Brandeis. 

*Tvc  never  seen  students  come  up  with  a  study  like  this, 
said  Mr.  Watkins.  "I  think  they  have  identified  many  important 
problems,"  he  said  and  hailed  it  as  "one  of  the  Rnosi  studies 
of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 


rights  advocate  and  a  UN  Hu- 


— which  may  not  be  until  after 
spring  vacation. 

Prof.  George  Kelly,  reap- 
pointed to  the  committee,  felt 
that  the  committee  should  look 
into  ways  to  make  Brandeis 
better  living  environment 


Among  the  committee's  critici.sms  of  the  library  are  the 
lack  of  privacy  in  studying  and  the  poor  air  circulation  which 
induces  drowsiness  upon  unwary  scholars.  The  building  it.self 
is  too  small,  according  to   the 


a 
«^M*    a^  a,.*^— wv.T-.^    "—    --     ^  order  to  better  protect  the 
srgnWln'pTo'tSi'aTthT  delay   rights   of   individuals,   he   sug- 
in   appointment   of   faculty    to   gested  a  revival  of  the  ombuds- 

lHjit^'T^^his'^m^trng    ^s  Td^d'^^siJ^^nts^t'^Zo^^^  ranyem^^nr^^of "thVfadluTL^s^io  clo.se     relationship     with 
^u^tef  to  give  and  r^ehfe  in-   the  people  who  live  here  and   use   the   existing    space    more   faculty    m    order    to    keep 
formation.  New  student  repre-  who     are    most     -*       '"  :~~n..  -.>. 


reoort 

Even  if  Brandeis  had  the 
money  to  build  an  annex,  Wat- 
kins said  it  would  take  about 
four  years  to  plan,  build,  and 
occupy. 

He   favors    altering   the   ar- 


brary,   I  shall    be    most    intcr- 

Watkins  would  like  the  libra- 
ry to  l>e  "planning"  with 
faculty  "at  the  very  iK-ginning" 
of  each  semester  so  that  the  li- 
brary can  anticit)«»te  books 
needed.     "I  hope  to  achieve  a 

the 


sentatives  will  not  be  selected 
until  the  new  Council  convenes 


U 


h 


for  four  issues 
and  two  essays 


The  Internationalist  Perspective 
P.O.  Box  639,  New  York  10009 


'The  best  guide 
yet  published  to 
the  meaning  of 
youthful  dissent" 


—Newsweek 


"\  can  hardly  imagine  a 
more  valuable  guide  to 
human  problems  as  they 
confronl  us  in  the  latter 
decade  of  this  twentieth 
century. "-^/an  Walls, 
S.  F.  Examiner 


I 


cemed  with  the  pro*>leTn.  I 
would  have  no  objection  and 
in  fact  would  move  that  a  stu- 
dent should  be  chairman." 

Prof.  David  Buchsbaum,  a 
newly  appointed  member,  felt 
that  the  committee  should  dis- 
cuss student-faculty  relations 
here. 


deeply    con-   economically,  and  perhaps  buy-   with  the  programs  they  devel- 


ing  new  furniture.  The  old 
furniture  is  falling  apart,  he 
said.  The  library  might  also 
hire  more  bibliographers  to  as- 
sist in  the  book  selection,  par- 
ticularly for  Brandeis's  spe- 
cialized Semitics  collection. 
Services 


THE 
MAKING 

OF  A 

COUNTER 

CULTURE 

THEODORE 

ROSZAK 

Sr.9S:  $1  9S  pape«tx>un<t 
-  a<  aH  booksctleft 

•IDOUBLEOAY 


DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 

Coeducotionol  Summer  Term 
June  26  -  August  22 

LIBERAL  ARTS 

Undergroduoles  credit  courses  in  humowites,  scie«icet,  tociol  sciences 
—  intensive  foreign  longuoge  instruction  —  introductory  computer 


course. 


To  receive  Summer  Term  Bulletin,  write  to:  Summer 
Progroms  Office,  PoHdiurst  Holl,  Box  582,  Honover 
New   Hompshire  03755 


Mr.  Watkins  and  the  new 
A.s.si.stant  Director,  Peter  Gil- 
roy have  l>een  working  togeth- 
er since  they  became  acquaint- 
ed at  the  Yale  Library.  There, 
from     1956-66.     Mr.     Watkins 

^ ^ —  vvas  head  of  the  reference  de- 

Of  sll  the  aspects  of  *hc  J^   partment  and  a  research  a.sso- 

ciate.  Mr.  Gilroy  wa.*  direc- 
tor of  the  undergraduate  libra- 
ry. Although  Yale  lacks  a  sep- 
arate library  building  for  un- 
dergraduates, Mr.  Gilroy  di- 
rected the  reserve  lK)ok  collec- 
tion for  undergraduates  and  he 
coordinated  other  undergradu- 
ate books  from  Yale's  sev- 
eral libraries.  When  Mr. 
Watkins  left  Yale  to  become 
Dean  of  the  University  Libra- 
ries at  Fordham.  he  persuaded 
Mr.  Gilroy  to  accompany  him. 
Noting  that  Fordham's  pro- 
blems are  similar  to  Brandeis 
Watkins  said,  "All  libraries 
are  in  trouble  today.  Inflation 
has  taken  large  inroads;  at  the 
same  time  the  academic  de- 
mands of  the  community  are 
much  greater."  Nevertheless 
the  pro.specU  for  academic 
achievement  at  Bcandeis  are 
"as  good  as  anywhere  el.se— 
even  if  they're  not  good  in  gen- 
eral." He  thinks  tha»  Brandeis 
.students  .should  not  a.wume 
their  library  is  the  worst;  in 
view  of  the  brief  time  in  which 
it  was  developed,  he  finds  it 
'•remarkat>le." 
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Steve  Vineberg: 


Movies:  The  Best  of  1969 


Now  that  the  Academy  of  entertaining  films  of  the  year,  morous  and  exciting  adaptation  egory,  but  for  now  I  am  con-  Fwtch  Cassidy,  on  the 
r.*;r.«  Pi/^inr^  Arf«  /d  ^r•^  Its  succcss  lics  mainly  in  the  of  Charles  Portis'  best-seller  tent  with  calling  it  the  best  mo-  hand,  isn't  even  specially 
Dlion   riciure   nrit,   ol   oli-  ^^y  ^  y^^g  ^j.^^^  j^g  ^^gterial  and  about  a  girl  who  sets  out  to  find   tion  picture  of   1969   and  con-  tainijig,  and  although  it  b 


'  r»     Q    T-^*rn«n<vnvp  P^^^-  ^^^^  on  a  Faulkncr  nov-  way's  direction  and  Lucien  Bal 

ar  s   crop,   a   reiruspetuvt  ^j     ^^    ^^^^    good,    and    Steve  lard's  cinematography  create  i 
)k  seems  in  order.  The  lol-  McQueen  is  a  mo«t  delightful  lovely  mood  one  seldom  sees  ii 


Motion 

ences     has     announce<l     its 

nominations  for  the  1%9  Os 

cars,    and    Boston    has    re 

ceived    almost    all    of    last 

year 

look 

lowing,   then,   is  my   list   of 

the    ten    most    outsUmding 

films: 

Bob  &  Carol  &  Ted  &  Alice: 
Tbt'  lunnie^t  film  of  the  year 
and  the  most  jjubtle  and  ironic 
comedy  since  The  Russians  Are 
Coming.  The  .subject  of  some 
controversy  at  its  release,  Bob 
&  Carol  has  a  lot  going  for  it: 
tlie  best  original  screenplay  in 
two  years,  excellent  direction 
by  fo-author  Paul  Mazursky 
and  line  performances  from 
three  of  its  four  stars.  Only 
Natalie  Wood  is  unimpressive 
as  Carol,  but  her  strained  self- 
consciousness  does  not  hurt  the 
film.  The  ingenious  costume  de- 
sign deserved  an  Oscar  nomina- 
tion it  did  receive. 

The  Damned:  This  epic  tale  of 
self-destruction  was  reviewed 
two  weeks  ago  in  this  Issue. 
lidsi  Summer:  A  lyrical  study 
of  four  teenagers  who  discover 
how  to  hurt  each  other.  Frank 
&  Eleanor  Perry — he  directed, 
she  adapted  the  screenplay 
from  Evan  Hunter's  novel  — 
work  admirably  together  here, 
as  they  did  in  David  and  Lisa 
ami  the  television  drama  A 
Christmas  Memory.  They  cap- 
ture a  mood  of  deception  sum- 
mer innocence  maskinij  evil 
that  emerges  triumphant  in  the 
violent  climax.  All  four  per- 
formances are  excellent,  with 
Catherine  Burns'  Rhoda  out- 
standing. 

Midnight  Cowboy:  DeJ^pite  a 
flawed,  episodic  screenplay  that 
limits  involvement  with  the 
hostile  environment  depicttHi 
here,  this  is  a  remarkable  film. 
John  Sehlesinger's  direction  is 
unquestionably  brilliant,  and 
Jon  Voight  and  Du.vtin  Hoffman 
compliment  each  other  perfect- 
ly in  their  fine  portrayals  of, 
resptH'tively,  hustler  Joe  Buck 
and  crippled,  haggling  Rat.so 
Rizzo.  The  movie  is  extremely 
well  scored,  well  photographed 
and  edited.  Hoffman's  chutzpah 
aivd  his  incomparable  New 
York  accent  and  the  song  "Ev- 
erybody's Talkin'"  arc  unfor- 
gettable elements  of  one  of  last 
year's  most  poignant  screen  ex- 
periences. 

Oh!  What  a  Lovely  War:  This 
inspired     filmization    of     Joan 
Littlewood's    stage    revue    was 
completely    neglected     by    the 
Academy  and  did  not  enjoy  a 
very  long  run  at  Boston's  Ab- 
bey    Theatre.     But     it     works 
astonishingly  well  as  a  musical 
film,  a  satire  on  war  and  a  plea 
lor    peace.    Richard    Attenbor- 
©ugh  made  his  directing  debut 
with  Lovely  War,  and  proved 
to  this  critic  at  leost  that  not  all 
his    talent    lies    in    the    acting 
field.  The  cast  is  the  first  all- 
star    British    assemblage    since 
Toon  Jones  that  does  not  bornh; 
exceptional  cameos  are  contrib- 
uted by  Laurence  Olivier,  Van- 
essa   Redgrave    and    especially 
the  magnificent  Maggie  Smith, 
stopping  the  show  in  an  ironic 
music  hall  nun^bt^-r.  The  movie 
is  not  without  its  faults;  not  all 
of  the  episodes  hang  together; 
but  it  definitely  deserved  more 
recognition    than    it    received. 
The  Prime  of  Miss  Jean  Brodie: 
And  speaking  of  Maggie  Smith, 
here's  the  film  that  should  give 
her  the  stardom  she  rates.  Her 
Scottish  schoolteacher  -  fanatic 
is  the  best  thing  about  this  film- 
ization  of   Jay    Allen's  Broad- 
way   drama,    but    it    succeeds 
splendidly     on     its    own.    The 
Adaiptation  is  model  and  Ronald 
Neame's  direction  is  intelligent 
and  professional,  though  some- 
what limited  in  scope.  The  sup- 
porting cast — Robert  Stephens, 
Celia  Johnson,  Gordon  Jackson 
and  a  mature  Pamela  Franklin 
Ot's  about  time!) — is  excellent. 
The  Reivers:  One  expects  cer- 
tain results  from  certain  mov- 
ies, and  although  The  Reivers 
is  nothing  more  than  a  rather 
trivial  con^edy-drama  a^ut  one 
0ummer  in  a  boy's  childhood  in 
the  south,  it  is  one  of  the  most 


her  father's  murderer. 


way 

in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  at 

tempt  to  surpass  itself  to  be  a   is  fabulous;  Kim  Darby  is  fine 

film  of  Bob  &  Carol's  subtlety   in  the  role  of  the  determined 

orZ's   dimensions.   The   screen-  young   woman;    Henry    Hatha- 


a 
in 


"reiver"  (rough  translation: 
rascal).  Also  worthy  of  note 
are  the  set  and  costume  design 
and  the  rich  miisical  score. 
They  Shoot  Horses,  Don't 
They?:  My  rave  in  last  week's 
Jtiistice  should  have  made  clear 
my  position  regarding  this  film. 
Like  Midnight  Cowboy,  it  has  a 
flawed  screenplay,  but  it  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  power  of 
the   performances  and    Sydney 


westerns  of  the  late  sixties.  As 


for  the  shortcomings — well,   is 


other 
enter- 
benefits 
Wayne   vincing  evidence  that  a  film  can  from  the  personalities  of  its  co- 
be  both  art  and  entertainment,     stars,  Paul  Newman  and  Rob- 
There  are  a  few  conspicuous  ert  Redford,  their  roles  do  not 
omissions   in   my   list   that   de-  require  much  acting.  I  can  un- 
serve a  few  words  of  explana-  derstand   Butch   Cassidy's  pop- 
tion.  First  of  all,  the  Academy  ularity   to   some  extent,    but  I 
nominated  three  films  I  did  not  refuse  to  support.  As  for  Hello, 
include:  Anne  of  the  Thousand  Dolly! — I  suppose  that  the  iilm 

isn't  a  poor  adaptation  of  the 

play,  but  the  play  is  not  a  very 
good  piece  of  theatre,  musical 
or  otherwise.  Happily,  the 
movie  stars  Barbra  Streisand, 
but  as  a  showcase  for  her  for- 
midable talents  Funny  Girl  was 
infinitely  better. 

Many  filmgoers  -will  not  eas- 
ily forgive  me,  I  know,  for  not 
Days,   Butch    Cassidy    and   the  iiicluding    Easy    Rider    on    my 


'Tilms  show  violence,  but  I'm  not 
sure  that  isn't  positively  commendable,  if 
they  are  capturing  the  feeling  of  the  times/' 


Pollack's  direction,  establishing  it  necessary  to  detail  the  inepti-   Sundance  Kid  and  Hello,  Dolly!  ^>st.   But   it  cannot  be  ignored 


him  as  a  major  American  tal-  tude   of  Glen 

ent.  formance? 

True  Grit:  A  good  John  Wayne  Z:  There  has  been  enough  said 
western?  "Well,  there  hasn't  about  this  Algerian-made  mas- 
been  one  in  over  twenty  years  terpiece  to  elevate  it  to  the 
but  True  Grit  almost  makes  up  stature  of  a  classic.  Only  time 
for  the  long  wait.  This  is  a  hu-  can  tell  if  it  belong  in  thai  cat- 


Campbell's   per-   Anne  of  the  Thousand  Days  is  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  »s 

a  visually  impressive  historical  slow-movmg  and  irrelevant  to 
spectacle  and  quite  entertain-  ^n  important  theme  that  is,  I 
ing,  but  it  is  not  parUcularly  admit,  powerfully  brought  out 
memorable  except  for  Gene-  ^^  V^^  second  half.  As  a  piece 
vieve    Bujold's    stunning    npr.  of  "I'n  making 


_    per- 
formance   in    the    title    role 


half.  As  a 
it  succeeds 


not 


(Continued    on   page   5) 


Great  Y)ung  Britain! 


For  the  price  of  a  stamp,  weMl  clue 
you  in  on  the  British  scene. 

Naming  names  of  the  spots  only 
we  local  folk  are  "in"  on. 

We*n  tell  you  about  our  native 
haunts.  The  pubs.  Coffeehouses.  Dis- 
cotheques. Boutiques.  And  the  like. 

We'll  tell  you  where  you  can  bed- 
down  for  $2  a  night,  breakfast  in- 
cluded. And  chow-down  for  $1. 

We'll  tell  you  about  the  "doings" 
in  the  theatre.  So  you  can  see  Broad- 
way hits  long  before  they  break  on 
Broadway.  (Tickets:  90^.) 


WeMl  tell  you  about  a  crazy  little 
$30  ticket  that'll  buy  you  1 ,1 00  miles 
of  rail  and  boat  travel. 

And  fill  you  in  on  all  kinds  of  tours 
planned  especially  for  the  college 
crowd. 

We'll  even  show  you  how  to  make 
it  through  Shakespeare  country. 
Even  if  you  couldn't  make  it  through 
Shakespeare  in  class. 

We've  got  hundreds  of  ideas.  All 
wrapped  up  in  our  free  book:  Great 
Young  Britain.  20  pages  big.  With 
over  SO  color  photos. 


It's  yours  for  the  asking.  Mail  the 
coupon.  And  see  your  travel  agent. 
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British  Tourist  Authority 
Box4100,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Send  me  your  free  book:  Great 
Young  Britain. 

College , 


75 


I 


Address. 
Cky 
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Focus: 

Women's  Rights  Project 

By  MARSHA  WEINRAUB 

The  Brandeis  Women's  Rights  Project  is  a  group  who 
have  at  some  time  in  their  lives  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
being  a  woman  in  our  society  imposes  a  unique  set  erf 
economic,  political,  social  and  intellectual  problems  which 
severely  inhibits  their  growth  as  total  human  bemgs. 

There  appears  to  be  no  common  ideology  dommating 
the  group.  However,  according  to  Susan  Harrett  a  mernber 
of  the  group,  ''The  women  at  Brandeis  have  felt  that  they 
can  no  longer  subject  themselves  to  the  'second  class  citi- 
zenship' society  has  decreed  for  ^nem. 

The  group  functions  at  several  different  levels  -- 
Dolitical  educational,  and  personal,  depending  upon  the 
desires  of  the  individual.  Small  "rap"  groups  consider 
common  problems.  In  recent  times,  a  show  of  discontent 
with  the  fulltime,  passive,  nurturant,  self-sacrificing  roles 
of  motherhood  and  husband-making  has  branded  individ- 
uals as  deviant  or  even  neurotic.  Discussions  within  these 
"rap"  groups  enable  women  to  realize  that  their  problems 
are  neither  unique  not  deviant.  Increasingly,  individuals 
are  being  helped  to  redefine  their  own  roles  as  women  in 
a  more  meaningful  sense.  In  small  groups  women  are  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  the  presence  of  other  women,  to  respect 
the  opinions  of  other  women,  and  to  learn  that  they  are 
individuals  capable  of  formulating  arguments  and  making 

decisions.  .  -  .    •,.     j     i* 

In  order  to  foster  this  growing  sense  of  individuality, 
males  are  presently  excluded  from  the  group.  In  too  many 
instances  in  our  society  a  woman  has  been  intimated  into 
silence  and  coerced  into  believing  her  opinions  are  value- 
less. Once  this  falsity  has  been  disproven  within  small 
"rap"  groups  for  the  individuals  concerned,  the  women 
will  be  better  prepared  psychologically  for  discussions  with 
men  in  which  she  will  no  longer  accept  this  flagrant  deni- 
gration of  her  own  self.  Plans  for  inviting  males  to  an 
open  meeting  in  the  future  are  being  considered. 

The  group  meets  every  Thursday  evening  at  8.00  in 
Usen  Commons.  New  members  are  warmly  invited.  Cur- 
rently the  Brandeis  Women's  Rights  Project  is  planning 
a  Career  Planning  Conference  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
April  2  at  8:00  in  Feldberg  Lounge.  The  following  people 
will  be  available  to  lead  discussions  and  answer  questions 
on  rights  and  opportunities  for  women  planning  careers 
or  graduate  studies:  Miss  Susan  Brown,  senior  adviser. 
Miss  Pauli  Murray,  American  Civilization  professor.  Miss 
Judith  Pollack,  Boston  President  of  NOW  (National  Or- 
ganization of  Women),  and  Mrs.  Patricia  Vittitow,  Assist- 
ant Dean  of  Students.  For  further  information  contact 
Susan  Harrett  (891-1756)  or  Sue  Saxe  (891-0192). 


THE  GRADUATE 
FACULTY  OF 
POLITICAL  AND 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE, 
NEW  SCHOOL  FOR 
SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

ANNOUNCES, 

TWO  NEW  M. A.  AND  PH.D. 
PROGRAMS  IN 

CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Interdisciplinary  In  scope,  the  program 
will  be  conducted  within  an  historical 
and  comparative  framework.  It  will  provide 
students  with  a  thorough  background 
in  the  philosophy,  methods,  perspectives, 
problems,  and  types  of  data  thai 
constitute  cultural  anthropology  as  a 
system  of  Inquiry. 

Ph.D.  students  will  concentrate  on  one  of 
five  areas-evolution  and  revolution, 
nationalities,  community  studies, 
philosophical  anthropology, 
or  ecological  anthropology. 


Apply  now  for  September  1970  semester 

Write  for  further  Information  and 
Application  forms  to: 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS. 
GRADUATE  FACULTY, 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL 

66  West  1 2th  Street,  New  York  1 001 1 
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Some  of  tho  People 


•  •  • 


Twice  Told  Tales 


Rick  Horowitz 


Carl    Sandburg  wrote  of  the   Americans: 

The  people  will  live  on 

The  learning  and  blundering  people 

will  live  on 
They  will  he  tricked  and  sold 

and  again  sold 

,  .  .  Yon  can't  laugh  ojj 
their  ability  to  take  it. 

And  the  more  they  take,  the  more  they're 
given,  the  more  they're  told  to  believe,  expected 
to  believe.  We  have  been,  these  last  nine  years, 
engaged  in  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Vietnam 
specifically,  and  we  have  found  countless 
napalm  atacks  and  as  yet  uncounted  My  Lais 
later  that  it  is  a  war  we  are  polimilitarily  un- 
able to  win.  Unable  to  win,  if  even  that  ability 
could  justify  our  presence  there  in  the  first 
place. 

Anyhow,  trial  and  error  is  a  valuable  educa- 
tional process,  with  two  preconditions: 

The  actor  must  be  clear  about  the  decired  re- 
sult of  his  actions. 

The  actor  must  avoid  actions  which  have  been 
previously  proven  incompatible  with  those 
aims,  and  have  made  him,  in  the  bargain,  look 
like  an  ass.  ^ 

Striking  in  their  simplicity,  yes?  And  culled 
totally  from  a  short  lifetime  of  experience  and 
a  long  lifetime  of  Psych  la  lectures,  two  or 
three  cycles  ago. 

All  very  simple,  except  for  recent  evidence 
which  suggests  that  the  American  people  arid 
government  are  willing  to  have  another  go  at  it. 

Until  last  week,  the  official  WasJiington  posi- 
tion on  the  involvement  of  U.  S.  troops  in  Laos 
had  been  a  tri-cornered  one.  According  to  the 
President: 

Security  considerations  prohibit  our  detailing 
of  U.  S.  involvement  in  Laos; 

Anyhow,  we  aren't  involved  in  Laos; 

Anyhow,  any  involvement  in  Laos  is  only  be- 
ing undertaken  at  the  specilic  request  of  the 
Laotian  government. 


These  basic  ideas  were  expressed  in  consec- 
utive sentences  in  a  Presidential  press  confer- 
ence a  month  or  so  ago.  And  just  how  far  is  the 
people  expected  to  follow  its  leader  anyhow? 

Last  week,  evidently  feeling  that  no  news 
was  bad  news,  the  White  House  attempted  to 
clarify  its  position.  The  President  would,  "of 
course,  never  commit  any  ground  troops  to  Laos 
without  Congressional  approval."  Which,  "ol 
course,"  should  be  read  for  what  was  nc^t  said. 
The  President  does  not  feel  any  need  to  get 
Congressional  approval  for  air  support  troops. 
Saying  "1  will  not  hit  you  with  a  four-pound 
club  in  the  stomach  Wednesday"  still  leaves  me 
several  alternatives. 

Senator  William  Fulbright,  for  one,  feels  that 
an  unconstitutional  alttrnative  is  as  unconsti- 
tutional as  the  policy  it  replaces.  Fulbriglit  de- 
cries the  "specious  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  distinguish  between  combat  action  in  the  air 
and  combat  adion  on  the  ground." 

"If  the  President  has  authority  to  engage 
American  air  forces  in  a  country  with  which 
we  have  no  treaty  or  other  obligation  and  with- 
out the  approval  of  Congress,  he  has  a  similar 
authority  to  engage  our  ground  combat  forces." 

Fulbright  feels  the  President  has  no  such  au- 
thority. The  Constitution,  while  publicly  un- 
co«unitted,  seems  to  agree. 

So  do  many  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  which  is  considering  a  bill  which 
would  release  any  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  the  obligation  of  military  service  in  an  un- 
declared war  for  more  than  two  years  duration. 
An  important  action,  the  bill  is  certain  to  have 
far-reaching  implications. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  cycle  is  re- 
newed, low-profile  style,  and  few  seem  to  no- 
tice. There  are  lanterns  scattered  throughout 
the  countryside;  who  has  got  the  keys  to  the 
church? 


The  Best  of  1969 


(Continued   from  page   4) 

nearly   as   well  as  ajiy   of   my 
top  ten. 

1969  may  not  have  been  a 
great  year  for  movies  —  I  had 
no  difficulty  picking  out  the 
abovementioned  top  ten  —  but 
there  were  many  fine  j>erform- 
ances,  most  of  them  in  tJie  sup- 
porting categories.  The  best 
male  performances  in  major 
roles  were:  Dustin  Hoffman 
and  Jon  Voight  in  Midnight 
Cowboy;  Peter  O'Toole's  fastid- 
ious Chipping  in  an  otherwise 
insipid  musical  remake  of 
Cioodbye,  Mr.  Chips;  and  John 
Wayne  in  True  Grit.  Their  fe- 
male counterparts:  Genevieve 
Bettc    Davis-type    hardcase    in 


They  Shoot  Horses;  Shirley 
MacLaine,  whose  touching  por- 
trayal of  Sweet  Charity  has 
been  mostly  forgotten  by  now 
(it  was  very  eajly  in  the  year); 
Liza  Minnelli,  who  tried  so 
hard  to  save  The  Sterile  Cuckoo 
from  oblivion;  and  two  supi^r- 
siars  —  Maggie  Smith,  The 
Prime  of  Miss  Jean  Brodie  and 
Barbra  Streisand,  Hello,  Dolly! 
I  except  Jean  Simmons'  Oscar- 
nominated  performance  in  The 
Happy  Ending  as  I  have  not 
seen  the  film. 

The  most  mt^morable  male 
supporting  peirfonnances  were 
given  by  Helmut  Berger  in  The 
Bujold,  the  wilful  young  queen 
of  Anne  of  the  Thousand  Days; 


Jane  Fonda,  brilliant  as  the 
Damned;  Dirk  Bogarde,  under- 
estimated in  the  almost  totally 
ignortxi  film  version  of  Dur- 
rell's  Justine;  Elliott  Gould's 
brilliantly  timed  Ted  of  Bob  & 
Carol  and  company;  Jack  Nich- 
olson, Easy  Rider's  greatest  vir- 
tue and  only  true  actor;  and 
Gig  Young  in  They  Shoot 
Horses.  Femnle  supporting  per- 
formances: Catiierine  Burns  in 
Last  Summer;  Dyan  Cannon's 
remarkable  screen  debut  as  Al- 
ice in  Bob  &  Carol;  Pamela 
Franklin.  The  Prime  of  Miss 
Jean  Brodie;  Anna  Karina  as 
Justine's  tragic  Mrliss.a;  and 
Susannah  York  in  They  Shoot 
Horses. 
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Maher  Discusses  Change      Search  Committee  To  Be  Formed 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

log,  but  does  not  believe  that 
the  DA  plan  accomplishes  this 
aim. 

Maher  received  a  copy  of 
the  council's  report,  but  no 
formal  discussion  of  the  plan 
has  occurred  here.  The  Dean 
objects  primarily  to  the  eli- 
mination of  the  original  re- 
search requirement  of  the 
Ph  D  He  believes  thli  will  not 
attract  the  "right  type"  of  per- 
son to  college  teachmg;  A 
good  teacher  is  necessarily  cu- 
rious about  his  own  field,"  he 
said. 

Intern  Program 

Dr.  Maher.  also  a  Professor 
of  Psychology,  offered  a  pos- 
sible alternative  to  the  DA. 
program.  He  suggested  a  two- 
year  post  doctoral  internship 
which  would  provide  experi- 
ence in  teaching  under  the  su- 
pervision of  college  faculty. 
The  interns  would  be  paid  and 
the  two  years  would  not  be 
considered  for  purposes  of 
tenure. 

"I  think  the  program  I  am 
suggesting  is  something  we 
can  do,"  Maher  added.  It  would 
not  involve  a  very  large  allo- 
cation, could  be  phased  out 
easily  if  necessary,  could  be  of 
a  very  small  size  initially,  and 
would  contribute  resources  to 
Brandeis. 

Another  possibility,  accord- 
ing to  Maher,  would  be  to  en- 
courage more  graduate  student 
pro-doctoral  teaching.  He  spe- 
culated that  grad  students  in 
their  third  year  could  offer 
advanced  courses  in  their  areas 
of   specialization. 

EPC   Charge 

At  a  recent  faculty  meeting, 
Maher  spoke  against  the  pro- 
posed new  Educational  Policy 
Committee  charge,  especially 
the  phrase,  "The  Committee 
considers  .  .  .  new  graduate 
and  professional  programs." 
The  faculty  voted  to  submit  the 
charge  to  the  Faculty  Senate 
for  review  and  revision. 

In  the  past,  Maher  explnned, 
the  Graduate  Council  (com- 
posed of  faculty  representing 
all  gradauate  programs)  has 
served  as  a  kind  of  graduate 
EPC.  It  functions  parallel  to 
the  EPC —  as  with  that  body, 
many  of  its  decisions  must  be 
approved  by  the  faculty  at 
large. 

When  proposals  for  restruct- 
uring the  EPC  came  up  earlier 
this  semester,  Dean  Maher 
suggested  that  the  graduate 
school  not  be  represented  on 
the  new  committee  and  that  the 
charge  of  the  committee  be 
changed  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
it  would  not  be  involved  in 
graduate  matters.  As  a  result, 
a  major  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed charge  was  that  its 
"composition  is  inappropriate" 
to  responsibilitj  for  graduate 
policy. 


On  Thursday,  the  Faculty 
Senate  will  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge.  They  may 
decide  to  restrict  the  EPC's 
jurisdiction  to  undergraduate 
policy  matters. 

(In  a  related  development, 
the  Graduate  Student  Council 
passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion on  Mar.  2:  "The  GSC  shall 
elect  a  representative  to  the 
EPC.  A  letter  supporting  the 
case  for  graduate  participation 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  his  designee,  and  the 
elected  representative,  and 
shall  accompany  said  represen- 
tative to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  EPC") 

Inter   Disciplines 

Dean  Maher  then  spoke  to 
the  question  of  "how  to  niake 
it  possible  to  get  interdiscipli- 
nary graduate  training  without 
enormous  administrative  up- 
heavals." The  usual  solution, 
he  observed,  is  the  creation  of 
a  new  department. 

However,  Maher  noted  that 
the  proliferation  of  depart- 
ments results  in  problems  of 
inflexibility  and  permanent 
drains  on  University  funds.  Al- 
so, the  process  by  which  de- 
partments are  created  is  too 
.slow  to  respond  effectively  to 
the  need  for  educational  inno- 
vation. 

We  need  to  "permit  a  stu- 
dent coming  into  graduate 
studies  to  follow  combinations 
that  make  sense,"  according 
to  Maher.  He  suggested  the 
organization  of  some  degree 
programs  under  "larger  um- 
brellas" than  departments.  For 
example,  he  mentioned  the 
po.ssibility  of  a  division  con- 
cerned with  studies  in  be- 
havioral science.  Maher  stress- 
ed that  these  larger  units 
would  have  to  be  organized 
flexibly;  however,  they  would 
not  replace  the  existing  de- 
partmental   structure. 

Future 

The  Dean  noted  that  the 
Graduate  School  "will  be  op- 
prating  next  year  on  exactly 
the  same  scale  as  this  year" 
with  no  expansion  or  contra- 
diction of  the  budget  and 
school    resources. 

Several  graduate  schools 
across  the  country  are  de- 
creasing enrollment,  in  light 
of  an  apparent  surplus  of 
Ph.D.s.  Maher  expects  this  will 
increase  the  already  high  qual- 
ity of  applicants  to  Brandeis 
Graduate  School.  "If  in  the 
long  run,"  he  said,  "this  leads 
us  to  have  fewer  but  better 
grad  students,  I  can't  see  this 
as  a  bad  thing." 

He  also  eKpre.s.sed  a  wish 
for  greater  involvement  of  the 
school  with  the  total  Univer- 
sity and  less  separation  be- 
tween graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate programs.  Maher  urged 
that  students  evaluate  the 
Graduate  School  as  a  gradu- 
ate school  and  not  solely  on  the 
hasir,  of  what  it  contributes  to 
undergraduate  education. 


(Continued  from  page  1> 

with  students.  Student  mem- 
bers, he  stated,  will  be  elected 
at  large  by  students. 

On  other  matters.  Eh*.  Katz 
stressed  that  the  committee 
would  take  its  time  in  its  de- 
liberations. Since  the  commit- 
tee won't  be  pressed  for  time, 
he  feels  it  important  to  "let  a 
name  soak  in  the  mind  and 
see  how  it  looks  through  time." 

God  Himself 

He  is  not  too  concerned  with 
lists  of  "criteria"  or  "qualifi- 
cations," because  "such  lists 
usually  are  so  abstract  that 
they  end  up  demanding  God 
Himself."  When  asked  about 
a  specific  criterion — a  Jewish 
background — Dr.  Katz  said: 
''I  would  guess  that  most 
names  recommended  will  be 
Jewish,  but  certainly  nobody 
has  made  a  rigid  aecision  on 
this." 

Several  other  schools  have 
recentl  e  ther  lost  their  old 
presidents  or  appointed  new 
ones. 

Harvard 

At  Harvard,  President  Na- 
than  Pusey's   resignation  does 

Student  Judiciary 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
Discussions  Halted 

Discussions  for  the  Student 
Court  were  halted  last 
month  when  the  .students  dis- 
covered that  President  Morris 
Abram  was  planning  to  resign. 
Horowitz  attributed  the  sudden 
progress  in  discussions  to  the 
Acting  President's  eagerness  to 
cooperate. 

"What  was  most  impressive 
[about  Thursday's  meeting] 
was  the  fact  that  Schottland 
was  very  willing  to  work  with 
us,  unlike  his  predecessor  .  .  .  . 
In  terms  of  his  willingness  to 
u.se  the  powers  of  his  offices 
(and  the  extent  of  his  influence 
because  of  his  faculty  back- 
ground) he  might  turn  out  to 
be  a  stronger  president  than 
Abram  was,"  Horowitz  noted. 

Horowitz  contrasted  Schott- 
land's  willingness  with  Abram's 
reluctance  to  grant  the  Student 
Court  judicial  powers.  "Abram 
kept  using  his  pet  argument 
that  students  come  and  stu- 
dents go,  but  the  administration 
is  here  [permanently].  I've 
been  here  for  four  years  [and 
Abram  was  here  for  eighteen 
months]  and  I'm  certain  that 
after  leaving  I  and  many  stu- 
dents will  feel  greater  attach- 
ment for  this  University  than 
Abram  will."  He  added,  "It  has 
to  be  recognized  that  students 
also  feel  responsible  for  the 
fate  of  the  university." 

Discussions  of  the  court's  ju- 
risdiction will  concern  the  fol- 
lowing student  disputes:  de- 
struction of  property,  theft,  as- 
sault, misuse  of  SAF  funds,  and 
failure  to  pay  SAF.  The  juris- 
diction for  cases  involving  dis- 
ruption of  classes  and  building 
takeovers  will  also  be  consid- 
ered. 
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THE  BOSTONER  REBBI 
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not  become  effective  until  the 
end  of  the  1971  school  year. 
In  addition,  university  gover- 
nance there  is  being  drastical- 
ly revised.  As  a  consequence, 
little  action  in  the  search  for 
a  new  President  has  occurred 
yet. 

A  fellow  of  the  university, 
Mr.  Francis  Burr,  has  been 
charged  with  administering  the 
selection  of  a  new  president. 
There  have  been  attempts  to 
solicit  opinions  from  students, 
but  as  yet  no  formal  struc- 
tures have  been  set  up.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  students' 
participation  will  consist  main- 
ly of  informal   consultation. 

Boston   University 

The  search  committee  of 
Boston  University  consists  of 
5  students  (3  under-  and  2 
graduate),  5  faculty,  5  trustees, 
and  6  Deans.  The  students 
were  appointed  by  the  Student 
Union.  One  black  student  is 
on  the  commit  je. 

The  committee  is  now  in 
operation,  and  will  take  nom- 
inations until  March  17.  Ac- 
cording to  Richard  Taylor,  a 
student  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  composed  of  twen- 
ty-one individuals;  it  is  not 
dividing  along  functional  lines. 

Dartmouth  created  a  paral- 
lel committee  structure  con- 
sisting of  a  search  committee 
and  a  Presidential  Analysis 
Committee.  The  search  com- 
mittee, compored  of  4  trustees, 
and  4  senior  faculty,  solicited 
names  and  visited  universities 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  actu- 
ally chose  the  successor  to 
President  Dickey. 

The  Presidential  Analysis 
Committee  was  composed  of 
all  factions  of  the  university — 
students,  faculty,  alumni,  and 
trustees.  It  considered  such 
questions  as  where  higher  edu- 
cation is  going  in  the  next  10- 
15  years,  what  role  Dartmouth 
should  play,  what  should  its 
priorities  be,  and  what  kind  of 
man  would  be  necessary  to 
take  Dartmouth  where  it 
should  go?  The  committee  then 
issued  a  report — much  of  it 
"what  common  sense  would 
tell  you,"  according  to  the  head 
of  the  university  information 
services.  The  report  was  used 
as  a  "measuring  stick"  for  the 
search  committee  to  gauge  its 
work  by. 

Columbia 

The  Columbia  search  com- 
mittee that  chose  Dr.  William 
McGill  originated  as  two  par- 
allel committees — one  of  equal 
student  and  faculty  member- 
ship, and  one  of  trustees  alone 
— but  found  the  process  inef- 
ficient. As  a  result  the  two 
committees  merged  into  a  joint 
committee  similar  to  the  one 
Eh.  Katz  envisions  for  Bran- 
deis. 

According  to  Prof.  Ronald 
Breslow,  who  chaired  the  stu- 
dent-faculty committee,  stu- 
dents and  faculty  did  most  of 
the  groundwork  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  trustees  came  in 
when  the  committee  was  ready 
to  vote.  By  that  time  the  stu- 
dent and  faculty  members  had 
all  relevant  information  on  the 
candidates  prepared  for  the 
trustees.  In  a  very  real  sense 
the  student  and  faculty  mem- 
bers had  the  predominant  voice 
—the  trustees  largely  chose 
from   the    list   of   people   pre- 


No  Admission  charge,  but  reservations  must 
be  made.  To  reserve  call  Larry  Schiffman, 
893-4455    Andy    Goldfinger   491-7590. 
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pared    by    the    former    group, 
according  to  Prof.  Breslow. 

In  addition,  the  committee 
had  a  tacit  understandings  that 
no  candidate  would  be  ap- 
proached if  ther:  was  signifi- 
cant opposition  from  any  one 
group    within    the    committee. 

Prof.  Breslow  mentioned 
several  things  that  he  thought 
might  help  the  Brandeis 
search.  They  are: 

1.  The  committee  should 
first  produce  a  list  that  covers 
every  possible  candidate.  In 
addition  to  soliciting  names 
from  the  campus,  the  commit- 
tee should  contact  outside  peo- 
ple "who  know  something 
about  the  academic  world."  As 
an  example,  he  suggested  Lo- 
gan Wilson  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education,  who 
could  supply  information  such 
as.  "This  man  has  had  five  of- 
fers already.**  ' 

Interviews 

2.  It  is  very  advisable  for 
the  committee  to  see  all  serious 
candidates  early  in  the  search. 
Also,  it  is  important  to  make  it 
known  that  an  interview  does 
not    signify    any    commitment. 

3.  Do  not  get  too  involved 
with  a  candidate  unless  it  is 
positively  known  that  he  would 
take  the  job  if  offered.  Other- 
wise, much  time  could  be 
wasted,  and  it  could  be  em- 
barrassing for  the  institution, 
should  word  get  out. 

4.  There  are  both  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  in 
looking  within  one's  own  cam- 
pus. The  disadvantage  is  that 
there  will  always  be  somebody 
who  doesn't  like  him.  The  ad- 
vantage is  that  the  man  will 
know  something  about  the 
campus.  Prof.  Breslow  felt  it 
was  at  least  a  possibility  worth 
considering. 

5.  The  committee  would  do 
well  to  look  at  the  second 
level  men  in  administrations 
— provosts  and  deans — of  oth- 
er schools,  especially  tho.se 
with  a  good  President.  Public 
figures  tend  to  come  in  with 
a  "New  York  Times  view  of 
the   university." 

6.  Don't  waste  too  much 
time  with  John  Gardner;  he 
has  strung  several  schools 
along  already. 

7.  Strict  secrecy  is  essen- 
tial. If  a  man  is  known  to  be 
a  .itrong  candidate  for  the  po- 
sition, pressures  will  mount 
within  his  home  campus  or  or- 
ganization forcing  him  to  de- 
clare his  loyalty  to  it.  Alterna- 
tively, if  a  man  is  known  to 
have  been  considered  and  re- 
jected, it  is  unnecessarily  em- 
barrassing and  even  harmful 
to  the  man. 

Ecology 

(Continued  from  page  I) 

"water  is  going  to  have  to  be 
re-used."  Seldon  explained  the 
various  types  of  water  pollu- 
tion including  organic,  indus- 
trial, and  thermal  pollution. 

Michael  Barron  then  spoke 
on  the  specific  state  of  the 
Charles  River,  which  is  so  pol- 
luted that  from  Watertown  on 
down  stream  nothing  at  all  can 
survive  it.  He  explained  that 
all  the  towns  along  that  sec- 
tion of  the  river  have  com- 
bined sewage  systems  which 
allow  raw  sewage  to  run  into 
the  river  every  time  it  rains. 

Seldon  also  explained  that 
since  April  22,  which  has  been 
declared  a  national  day  on  en- 
vironmental problems  falls 
during  spring  vacation,  there 
will  be  no  activities  here  on 
that  date,  and  they  have  there- 
fore moved  their  main  action, 
the  teach-in,  up  to  April  13. 


COUNSELORS 
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Appliconts  with  some  comping  experience  preferred. 
Pleose  contoct  Mork  Budd,  37  Cedor  St.,  Newton 
Newton  Centre,  Moss.  02159 
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And  they  will  succeed.  What 
possibly  could  stop  them? 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  uni- 
versity has  to  be  the  microcosm 
of  a  psychotic  society. 

So,  Brandeis,  what  are  YOU 
going  to  do— continue  to  shoot 
for  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment- 
ary victory,  continue  to  suffer 
those  niggling,  wincing  de- 
feats? Or,  are  you  going  to  take 
advantage  of  this  period  of 
transition  in  the  University's 
history  as  an  opportunity  to 
begin  establishing,  with 
EVERYBODY'S  cooperation,  a 
tone  that  will  breathe  life  into 
a  Brandeis  education? 

I  am  suggesting  nothing  less 
than  what  is  at  present  being 
done  at  Harvard:  a  full  scale, 
long-term,  oi>en-ended,  demo- 
cratic look  at  the  curriculum 
of  the  undergraduate   College, 


with  all  ^3vels,  all  factions  par- 
ticipating in  a  number  of 
smaller  student-faculty  groups 
which,  at  first  separately  (in, 
say,  every  dorm  unit)  and  then 
in  unison,  will  learn  to  articu- 
late the  meaning  of  being  here. 
Once  the  discussions  are  mov- 
ing, that  intimate  connection 
between  general  educational 
principles  and  goals  and  the 
practical  execution  of  these 
principles  will  slowly  make  it- 
self evident.  This  outline,  or 
some  variation  on  it,  is  the  only 
way  to  bring  significant  satis- 
faction to  the  many  tragically 
and  grotesquely  frustrated 
souls  that  float  around  this 
campus. 

A  little  vision,  please! 

Jeffrey  Robinson 

Graduate  Student 

Department  of  English 


this  summer 
make  Israel 
your  campus 

America's  only  chartered  university  in  Israel 

Bar-Ilan  University 

announces  a  special  summer  program  combining 
the  opportunity  to  study  for  college  credit 
with  off-campus  participation  in  the  exciting 
cultural  and  social  life  of  Israel. 


<lJuly  12toAugust23 

X,  selection  of  courses  in 
political  science,  religion, 
literature,  language; 
opportunity  to  earn  up 
to  6  credits 

H  classes  in  English 

<lopen  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students, 
teachers,  and  others  who 
have  completed  at  least 
one  semester  of  college 


«l  coeducational 

4  excellent  living  facili- 
ties on  modern  campus  In 
Ram^t  Gan,  near  Tel  Aviv 

d  tours  throughout  Israel, 
field  trips,  cultural  events, 
recreation,  etc. 

<l  single  fee  of  $995. 
Covers  all  expenses  (trans- 
portation, tuition,  hotels 
and  dormitory  accommo- 
dations, dining,  tours, 
gratuities,  etc.) 


For  full  information  write:   Office  Of  AdmiSSionS 

Bar-Ilan  University/  641  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  /  212-751-6366 

Bar-Ilan  University  is  a  liberal  arts  and  sciences  Institution 
chartered  by  the  New  York  State  Board  ot  Regents. 
The  University  invites  inquiries  about  regular  academio 
programs  extending  one  year  or  longer. 
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WALTHAM 

GORDON'S 
WEST  END 

867  MAIN  ST. 
WALTHAM 

SOUTH  SIDE 
577  MOODY   ST. 

WATERTOWN 

Fomihr  Liquor  Store 
CofdOH's  WotertowA 


893-1901 
893-1276 

SOUTH  SIDE 
894-2771 

924-4347 

40  MT.  AUBURN  H. 


Be  Realistic 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

ness,  they  only  would  have 
added  to  their  own  oppres- 
sion. No,  they  were  reasonable 
in  demanding  that  a  better 
chance  be  given  for  their  race 
to  survive  as  people.  The 
blacks  were  reasonable  by  be- 
ing "unreasonable";  they  were 
right  not  to  take  no  for  an  an- 
swer. 

The  same  ^oes  for  the  white 
students.  In  a  meeting  with 
a  group  of  students,  Wien  said 
that  he  did  not  consider  the 
1800  study  ca^ds  and  1200  plus 
votes  to  be  any  sort  of  man- 
date but  "merely  a  statement 
of  preference."  This  shows  that 
our   Chairman    of    the    Board 

does  not  take  white  students 
as  seriously  as  he  does  the 
blacks.  And  why  should  he? 
After  all,  white  students  have 
never  aiked  for  more  than 
what  was  "possible."  They 
have  always  waited  for  the 
pjwer  structure  to  grant  them 
permission  to  do  what  they 
should  have  been  doing  long 
ago. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  every- 
one in  those  two  weeks.  For 
Afro,  the  lesson  that  working 
with  active  whites  enhances 
their  ability  to  get  what  they 
want,  what  they  need,  what 
is  reasonable.  For  the  whites, 
Afro  shows  that  demanding 
what  is  reasonable  but  called 
"impossible,"  with  pressure 
and  support,  will  pay  off.  The 
whites  are  learning  this  lesson 
slowly,  as  are  the  blacks.  We 
are  all  learning  that  united 
we  stand  to  get  the  impossible, 
divided  they  conquer. 


Loomis  on  Finances 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

million  in  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  the  year.  It  is  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  it  will  be  able  to 
reach  the  $8  million  goal. 

As  a  result,  President  Charles 
Schottland  and  Vice  President 
Loomis  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  meet  ex- 
penses, such  as  the  payroll,  in 
light  of  a  probable  deficit. 

Loomis,  however,  is  optimis- 
tic; "we're  going  to  get  through 
this  year  fine."  He  indicated 
that  Brandeis  may  have  to  bor- 
row some  money  in  the  next 
few  months,  but  noted  that  the 
banks  understand  the  situation 
ond  maintain  confidence  in  the 
University. 

Hope 

In  addition,  Loomis  sees  sev- 
eral hopeful  signs: 

•  Brandeis'  fundraising  effort 
and  the  size  of  its  donor  con- 
stituency is  "broader  than  many 
private  schools." 

•  The  Ford  Foundation  has 
given  the  University  a  $1  mil- 
lion grant  to  increase  the  de- 
velopment program,  over  the 
next  three  years. 

•  Brandeis  is  attempting  to 
limit  increases  in  expenses  to 
those  necessitated  by  inflation. 
This  is  the  aim  of  the  budget 
freeze  announced  last  fall. 
Loomis  stressed  that  while  the 
freeze  represents  a  slowing  of 
the  University's  growth  rate,  it 
does  not  signify  a  "reversal"  or 
reduction  of  quality  and  serv- 
ices. He  sl-ated  that  a  return  to 
active  growth  could  begin  with- 
in two  to  three  years,  if  and 
when  the  financial  situation  im- 
proves. 

•  Brandeis  recently  began  an 
emergency  fund  with  the  goal 
of  raising  $5  million  in  the  near 
future,  to  put  the  University  on 
a  sound  financial  footing.  Vice 
President  Loomis  reported  that 
this  fund  will  be  used  to  pay 


last  year's  deficit  of  $2.4  mil- 
lion and  to  cover  any  deficit 
from  this  year.  He  hopes  that 
the  $5  million  will  be  collected 
within  the  next  twelve  months; 
at  present,  about  $1.15  million 
has  been  raised. 
•  The  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  considering  pro- 
posals for  state  aid  to  private 
higher  education.  This  could 
help  to  alleviate  the  financial 
pinch. 

When  the  results  of  the  Ford 
grant  begin  to  show  and  the 
emergency  fund  goal  is  reached, 
Loomis  expects  the  situation  to 
improve  and  hopes  that  Univer- 
sity growth  can  tlicn  be  re- 
sumed. 


CO-ED  DORMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

second  floor  of  B.  There  would 
be  separate  bathrooms  for  each 
sex  (unless  the  residents  vote 
otherwise)  and  there  would  be 
regular  residence  personnel  in 
the  dorms. 

III.  STATUS  QUO  —  In  all 

dorms  except  those  specifically 
named  in  other  categories,  the 
set-up  would  remain  the  same 
as  this  year. 

IV.  MAXIMUM  SECURITY 
— In  one  dorm,  either  DeRoy 
or  Rcnficld,  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  strict  rules  would  bo  en- 
forced. Only  one  sex  would  be 
allowed  to  live  in  this  dorm 
by  the  old  parietal  rules  (re- 
and  would  be  required  to  abide 
cently  overturned  by  the  En- 
vironmental Committee).  No 
person  of  the  opposite  sex 
would  ever  be  allowed  on 
floors  of  the  dorm  unescorted 
by  a  member  of  the  Residence 
staff.  The  doors  to  the  dorm 
would  always  be  locked;  resi- 
dents would  have  keys.  Rules 
against  drug  use  would  be 
strictly  enforced. 


WOULD  YOU  EVER  DARE 
TRY  TWO  WHOPPERS  ? 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■a 


IT'S  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER  BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH  FRIES. 

BRING  THE   FAMILY  — 
HAVE  A  BALL! 


rREE   FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  ot 

BURGER  KING 

Offer  Expires  Morch  24,  1970.  Void  Where  Prohibtcd 


E  OF  THE  WHOPPER 

881  MOODY  STREET,   WALTHAM 
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^age  Eight 


THE     JUSTICE 


Marck  17, 1970 


Big  StiH's  Hofn 


Underdog-ism  Etc^ 


Warren  Soifffer 


The  basic  conflict  of  sports 
tmoothes  the  path  for  gross 
oversimplification.  Fostered  by 
the  media  which  perforin  the 
complementary  functions  of 
gaining  private  profit  while 
popularizing  the  sport  iteself, 
cliches  have  become  enshrined 
in  athletic  vocabularies.  One  of 
the  most  sacred  cows  is  'Every- 
one loves  an  underdog.' 

Numerous  examples  of  this 
phenomenon  can  be  cited — the 
early  Mets,  Joe  Namath's  de- 
feat of  the  Baltimore  Colts,  the 
Brooklyn  Etodgers,  and  occa- 
sionally even  the  Brandeis 
Judges.  The  'little  guy'  a  neba- 
lous  class  more  vocal  than  the 
'silent  majority'  allegedly  em- 
phathizes  with  the  plight  of 
these  teams.  CBS  even  coined 
its  'very  own'  cliche  for  the 
National  Football  League,  *Any 
team  can  beat  any  other  team 
on  any  given  day.' 

THIS  YEAR'S  'CINDERELLA' 

In  the  recent  and  continuing 
rCAA  playoffs,  televi»ion  has 
moved  once  again  to  exploit 
ths  myth,  as  well  as  develop 
other  ones.  The  Jacksonville 
Dolphins  are  this  year's  'Cin- 
derella' team,  in  their  first 
championship  as  a  major   cot- 
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Why  should  a  traditional 

club  tie  have  the  new 

full  fashion  shape? 

Only  the  new  more  luxurious  full 
fashion  shape  (fuller  under-the- 
knot.  wider  throughout)  Is  right  with 
today's  longer  shirt  collars,  wider 
jacket  lapels.  What's  more,  this 
new  full  fashion  shape  Is  best  cal- 
culated to  show  off  the  luxurious 
Imported  silks  and  dramatic  pat- 
terns of  Resilio's  new  giant  clubs. 

P.S.  All  Resilio  ties  have  the  new 
full  fashion  shape. 

Simon   &   Son's,   Boston   &   Bronclies 

Ara's  Wellesley  Si  Frominghom 

Puriron  Stores,  Hyonnit 


lege,  etc.  Saturday  they  out- 
played #1  ranked  (another  pe- 
culiar myth  since  the  teams 
ranked  don't  play  each  other) 
Kentucky. 

The  style  of  the  Dolphins 
contrasted  sharply  with  that  of 
the  Wildcats.  Curt  Gowdy  por- 
trayed them  ajs  'upstarts' 
against  the  'disciplined'  team  of 
ancient  Adolphe  Rupp.  Actual- 
ly, a  more  accurate  distinction 
would  have  been  schoolyard, 
street,  playground,  or  any  of 
an  entire  host  of  adjectives 
contrasted  with  precise,  exact, 
or  controlled  to  depict  Ken- 
tucky. Dolphin  Guard  'Chip' 
Dublin,  a  black  man  from  New 
York  City,  drove  brilliantly, 
handled  the  ball  well  and  gen- 
erally typified  this  style. 

The  adjective  'disciplined'  is 
also  a  distasteful  one.  Although 
basketball  can  be  a  beautiful 
and  efficient  sport  when  played 
in  this  fashion,  it  is  certainly 
more  exciting  if  the  players  are 
allowed  to  perform  as  inde- 
pendently as  possible  with  the 
goal  of  team  victory  remaining 
utmost  in  their  actions.  Watch- 
ing or  playing  three-on-three 
games,  as  any  schoolyard  play- 
er does,  the  battles  become 
more  intense  when  set  plays 
and  zone  defenses  are  discard- 
ed. A  tremendous  adjustment 
mu»t  be  made  when  one  moves 
from  this  style  to  any  more  or- 
ganized, more  rational  team.  If 
the  proposed  exhibition  be- 
tween the  A-league  All  Stars 
and  the  freshmen  actually  oc- 
curs, a  central  problem  in  such 
an  anarchic  style  will  become 
evident — it  is  difficult  to  defeat 
a  more  organized,  well-coached 
team  of  players  familiar  with 
each  others'  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

V/hile  Jack.9on  vine's  well- 
earned  victory  can  be  placed 
in  this  context,  the  so-called 
commentators  will  undoubtedly 
classify  it  as  yet  another  exam- 
ple of  underdog-ism,  sure  to 
please  the  consuming  public. 
The  more  sophisticated  fan, 
cognizant  of  styles  of  play,  his- 
t  ry,  and  recruiting  practices, 
realizes  that  the  secret  of  vic- 
tory is  more  complex. 

In  reality,  the  'little  guy'  a 
more  rabid  enthusiast  for  what- 
ever reasons,  often  resents  this 
condescension  on  the  part  of 
the  sports  electronic  establish- 
ment. Witness  the  booing  dur- 
ing television  timeouts  at  Madi- 
son Square  G^arden.  Although 
sports  is  often  demeaned  by  the 
dilettante  of  the  intellectual  as 
a  result  of  its  naked  dichotomy 
and  perhaps  its  attendant  im- 
age, it  is  far  more  intricate  than 
who  won  who  lost,  and  mounds 
oif  statistics.   It  is  an  unfortu- 


Chodes,  Maminka,  CIA  Favored 
In  I.  M.  Basketball  Finals  Tonight 

A-LEAGUE  -— '^ 

T^«i^i.f    4u^  i^f^»^,.^»i  K«o  Panthers.  He  also  played  strong   man-to-man  defense,  Maminka 

Tonight,  the  intramural  has--  defense  and  rebounded  weU.         was  able  to  hang  oci  to  a  slha 

ketball  season   concludeg  with  „,.,                                                 Ta^h  fhrri,..£»h^».f  oii^.#  n^J^^    "i 

three  cfiampionship  games.  At  Eddie  Weltman,  with  14  sec-    ^^^^  Sld^'VictoriLi^    bv   a 

7.00     defending     C -League  o^d    h-alf    points     and    Frazier    §S-4l  iore       '''^^^"*^'    ^^   * 

champs  CIA  seek  their  second  who  had  10    took  up  the  slack     "        *'"'^«- 

consecutive  crown  against  Peter  f^^  ^^e  Panthers.  Agape  s  near-       In  the  last  game  of  the  regu- 

Paul    Mamowns     The    strong  ]/  caused  their  own   downfall   lar  season,  Agnew's  Assets  beat 

Chodes,  loser's  in  overtime  to  ,V    ^^^^mg  several  lay-ups  in   Maminka    by    5    points.    This 

the  Black  Panthers  last  year  in  ^"®  closing  minutes.                        time,  however,  great  teamwork 

the  final,  face  balanced  Agape's  Agape's  featured  a  balanced   on    the   part   of  the    Maminka 

Army     in     the     8:00    feature,  a^ack  in  edging  out   this  key   regulars      prevented     Agnew's 

Maminka,     an     upstart     group  semifinal  victory.  Joel  Kaplan,   AsseU  from   gaming   a   second 

composed   mostly   of  freshman  their  6'3"  ce-iter,  was  the  lead-   '!![''';^.^*^^J^^It    ^»»»    »«•»«* 

tackle  Roy  Levine,  the  leading  l?g     scorer     with     16     points.  ^fSf'^*^^"^  '»JJ®»'«  ^^'**!?  ^  ^*- 

scorer  in  B-leaaue  and  Slick  in  Poneman  and  Bill  Hall  also  hit  set's  '«U  court  press  and  dem- 

scorer  m  a  league  and  6ltcfc  m  ^^^^^^  f^g^res.  Playmaker  Bob   onstrated  good,  calm  ball  con- 

Sheketoff  scored  9  points  and  t^oU.  In  addition  to  his  ball 
added  several  assists.  Agape's  handling,  his  exceptional  play- 
chief  difficulty  against  the  making  and  10  points  also  con- 
Chodes  will  be  lack  of  depth,  tributed  greatly  to  the  cause. 
At    the    most,    they    anticipate  The    inside    board    control    of 

to^thrgnri^  b7nearly"o;^*sTt^  ?}^  P^^^^^^  *?5  tonight's  game.  ^if^^^t^Sf  ^^J,^";!^'^  «"d^5^« 
routes  Wednesdav  nicht  The  However,  with  the  potentially  hneoutside  shootmg  of  Dan 
Chodes  crushed  QufnbvsS^  ^^'•<^'^g  ^^^^i^^  shooting  of  Billy  Barras  provided  the  rest  of  the 
Uhodes   crushed   (^umtyy  btars   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^n  around   offensive    machine    which    en- 


the  9:00  finale. 


The  Chodes  and  Agape's 
Army,  the  top  teams  during 
the    regular    season,    advanced 

e  finals  by  near  ^ 
routes    Wednesday    night.    The 


for  the  third  time,  by  a  47-30 
score.  Agape's  required  an 
overtime  to  squeak  past  the 
Black  Panthers  51-49. 

The  Chodes  blew  the  game 
open  with  a  second  half  rally, 
although  they  maintained  the 
lead  throughout.  After  a  poorly 
played    first    half,    the    Chodes 


ability  of  Poneman  and  Kap-  a^^ed  Maminka  to  rack  up  iU 
Ian,  the  possibUity  of  an  upset  voctory.  Barras  gunned  in  15 
is  strong. 


B-LEAGUE 


points  and  Solomon  popped  14. 

Offense  was  only  half  of  the 
story  in  this  game  however. 
Maminka's  usual  2-1-2  zone 
defen.se  was  exceptionally 
well-executed  and   resulted    in 


fensive  efforts  by  Al  Cormier 
and  Phil  Munster  of  12  points 
apiece  kept  Agnew's  Assets  in 
the  game  all  the  way  until  the 
very  end.  Two  technical  fouls 
in    the    last    minutes    enabled 


Last    Wednesday    night,    the 

semi-finals   of   the   Class-B   di- 

t^^^js.^    .».«rv    ......     «».^    w..v^^.    vision  of  the  Intra-mural   bas- 

held  a  21-15  advantage.  Quinby  ketball  league  took  place,  with  Agnew's  Assets  scoring  30% 
Stars  played  excellent  defense  Slick  facing  Acapulco  Gold,  fewer  points  than  they  did  in 
at  the  start  of  the  second  half,  and  Maminka  playing  Agnew's  their  previous  contest  with 
and   battled   the   taller   Chodes   Assets.  Maminka.  Agnew  s  Assets  also 

to  a  standstill  on  the  back-  In  the  Slick-Acapulco  Gold  ^^^.^^r  outstanding  defen.se; 
boards.  However,  their  offense  contest  Slick  pulled  off  to  an  ^u  P  man-to-man  defense 
failed  as  the  ball  seemed  to  early  lead  and  held  on  to  it  "^^l^^  ^^^  quite  impressive 
roll  off  the  rim.  throughout  the  game,  winning   ^".^.    successful.     This     accom- 

At  this  point,  the  Chodes  65-35^  Sophomore  Roy  LevinI  fl±Z'''}^^?}^J\^.  S!!!^?^: 
pulled  away  to  a  large  advan-  scored  31  points  for  Slick  and 
tage  and  the  Quinby  Stars  was  also  theu:  top  rebounder. 
never  threatened  again.  Four  He  chalked  up  most  of  his 
second  half  baskets  by  Mark  points  with  daring  driving  lay- 
Schulman      paced     the      rally.    "Ps   which   were   virtually   im- 

The  Chodes  strong  zone  forced  Posible  to  stop.  A  c  a  p  u  I  c  o  *^„  '"^  '7'  '""'"J;;?^ 
the  opposition  into  shooting  Gold's  Howie  Kantor  put  forth  Mammka  to  pull  away, 
from    long   distances.    A   feeble   a   tremendous  effort   in  guard-  C-LEAGUE 

total    of    30    points   testifies    to    ^"8  Levine  throughout  most  of 
Quinby    Stars'    poor    shooting     the  game.  However,  when  late        In     the     fir.st     championship 

Fred  Poneman's  basket  at  ^"  .^'^^  2nd  half.  Kantor  fouled  game  tonight  at? :00  p.m.,  t^^^^ 
the  buzzer  of  the  overtime  oe-  ^"^'  Levine  took  quick  ad-  defendmg  title-holders.  CIA 
riod  placed  Agape's  Army  in  ^^"tage  of  his  tough  opponent's  will  face  Peter  Paul  Mamowns. 
the  finals  tonight.  The  Black  f^>fnce,  scored  9  points  in  the  CIA  advanced  to  the  finals 
Panthers  conducted  a  closing  la/t  Quarter,  and  put  Slick  out  by  defeating  Roscoes  Runts 
rush  In  the  final  moments  of  ?^  ^^^  reach  of  Acapulco  Gold  52-37  Wednesday  night.  19 
regulation  time  to  send  the  \^J  ^^-  ^^^\f  Cohen  added  points  by  Doug  Granville  pro- 
game  into  overtime.  Jay  Fra-  ^P,  P^^^^ts.  mostly  from  the  m-  vided  the  impetus  for  the  vic- 
zier's  last  second  basket  had  ^*^^  ^^^  ^^^^*^- 
tied  the  contest.  Slick    has    gained    much    or- 

The    Panthers    uphill    battle   ganization     since     its     lo.ss     to 
was  all  the  more  amazing  .since   Maminka   early   in   the   season, 
their  star  center.  Gerry  McNair   ^^  working  the  ball  as  effec-   Runts  38  points, 
fouled  out  with  approximately   J^^^^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^Y^  m  their  last        Peter    Paul    Mamowns    out- 
seven   minutes  remaining.  Mc-   ,   ^  ,  ^^'^f^'.r,   .  Sf  .  nop^s     to   classed  Sue  in  the  other  semi- 
Nair  had  scored  21   points.   14   ^?PpJ^    old    (Bubble)    Man inka   final      game      Although     both 
in   the   first    half    to   pace    the   fight  out  of  her  rocking  chair,   teams  shot  poorly.  PPM's  edge 

tonight,    m    the    championship  in  rebounding   constituted   the 

encounter.  primary     distinction.      David 

nate  reflection  on  the  state  of  In  other  B-league  semi-final  Waxier  and  Ed  Tabachnik 
the  media  when  they  tend  to  game.  Maminka  and  Agnew's  combined  for  29  of  their  37 
portray  it  as  such.  And  when  Assets  squared  off  in  a  fast  and  points.  Jonathan  Davis  and  Ed- 
was  the  last  time  you  saw  fascinating  game  of  high  speed  ward  Sawitz  scored  a  total  of 
Chris  Schenkel  down  at  a  gym  ba-sketball.  Despite  Agnew's  19  points  in  a  losing  effort  for 
playing  three-on-three>P  Assets  full  court  press  and  tight   Sue. 


tory.  They  maintained  the  lead 
for  most  of  the  contest.  Ira 
Grossman  and  Ned  Marshak 
combined    for    31    of    Roscoes' 


"  Assumption  College 

j    PARaS  STUDY  TRIP 

■  June  30  to  Aug.  26 
;  $260  to  $745 

■  Advanced  undergroduate  credits  in  French.    Living  accommodoriont. 
2    Limifed  Registrofion. 

I  Write:   ACADEMIC   DEAN 

■  500  Soiisbury  Street,  Worcester,  Moss. 


BILLS  TRADING   POST 

235   NEWTON  STREET,   WALTHAM 

Just  a  little  bit  different 

TV,  brico-broct,  used  furniture,  antiques, 

desks,  lamps,  chairs,  bookcases 

New  Hours:  Weekdays  4  p.m.  to  9  p.m.;  Soturdoy  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

or  by  Appointment 


AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Fees  On  Cycles 

All  Type  ins.  Agency,  inc. 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

8*4-2250 


The  Mom  and  Dad  Piad 

When  the  folks  come  fo  visit,  set  them,  up  in  styfe  at  the  Boston 
Marriott.  They'll  overlook  the  Charles  River... and  we'll  overlook 
nothing  to  make  them  feel  wanted.  The  food's  great . . .  there's 
always  something  doing  .  .  .  ond  Newton's  practically  on  campus. 
Make  your  reservations  now. 


Ma^arriott  MOT ...... 

Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Rt.  12ft  ond  Massochusetts  Turnpike 
Newton,  Mass.,  f>hone  16171  969- 1000 
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Geor«:e  Mylonas,  a  former 
Greek  cabinet  member  who 
escaped  recently  from  in- 
ternment on  a  barren  Island 
in  the  Aegrean  will  deliver  a 
lecture  on  **The  Face  of 
Tyranny"  tonight  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  Olin-Sangr  Audito- 
rium. 
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The  Brandeis  Gilbert  and 
sent  '"The  Mikado"  from 
Wednesday  April  8  through 
Sunday  April  12  in  Spingold 
at  8:00  p.m.  Admission  will 
be  $2.50;  Brandeis  students 
without  SAF  tickets  will  be 
admitted  for  $1,  students 
with  gAF  will  be  admitted 
free.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at 
SSB. 
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Waltham  Relations  Cordial,  But  Cooli 
l>raft 


Protest 


By  BOB  GUTTMAN 


By  JEFF   WEINER 

The  relationship  between  Brandeis  University 
and  the  community  of  Waltham  may  best  be  char- 
acterized as  cordial,  but  essentially  superficial  and 
detached.  Each  recognizes  certain  obligations  to  the 
other,  and  each  is  aware  that  it  receives  valuable 
Seven  draft  protestors  services  in  return.  But  neither  shows  signs  of  desir- 
Wai'i^.'tllVr'L'i^n^  ir^«^^!  ^^«  *  ^^^^  intimate,  or  more  extensive  relationship. 
Z!l%ZrS^.fi^rarTat  .  ^^en  the  phrase  ^Waltham-Brandeis  relations'' 
te«npt  to  pressure  the  draft  '^  mentioned  to  a  Brandeis  student,  probably  the  first 
board  members  into  resign-  things  which  come  to  mind  are  the  isolated  incidents 
^"S  of  vandalism  and  party-crashing  by  local  "townies." 

Their     objective,      said  Actually,  according  to  chief  Detective  Sam  Winer  of 


Bruce  Phillips  '70,  one  of 
the  protestors,  is  to  "get  bet- 
ter people  on  the  board" 
who  will  halt  drafting  at 
the  "local  level"  by  liberal- 
ly granting  deferments. 

"The  tone  was  very  quiet 
and  we  had  decided  we 
would  not  be  [civilly]  dis- 
obedient," said  Rabbi  Albert 
Axelrad  who  later  recount- 
ed the  story  t»  the  Justice. 

As  two  policemen  watched,   [ 
the   group   —   consisting  of 
Rabbi   Axelrad,   the   Episco- 
pal   Reverend    Burtt     (from 
Waltham),     John     Chipman   | 
(of    the    Goldfarb    Library,   I 
and  instructor  of  a  course  in   t 


Brandeis  Security,  the 
number  of  vandalism 
cases  attributable  to  local 
youths  is  quite  low.  Only 
three  cases  have  been  re- 
ported this  year. 

Wendell  C.  Brooks,  Di- 
rector .of  .Security  and 
Safety,  recognizes  that 
part  of  his  dutieis  and  ob- 
ligation to  the  University 
is  to  establish  relation- 
ships with  the  Waltham 
Police  Department.  In  an 
interview  with  The  Jus- 
draft     counselling),     Deven   waitham    Mayor    Arthur    Clark   ^*c^»  Mr.  Brooks  indicated 

(Photo  Courtesy,   Waltham  News- 
Tribune) 


American  Civilisation 
Department  Approved 

By  RICHARD  GALANT 

The  Brandeis  faculty  gave  preliminary  approval  to  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  American  Civilization  last 
Thursday,  amid  discussion  of  a  range  of  unresolved  aca- 
demic questions.  These  issues  also  involved  the  energies  of 
the  Educational  Policy  Committee  and  the  administration 
I   last  week. 

I  In  addition  to  American  Civilization,  the  faculty  dis- 

i   cussed : 

•  Sociology  160b — a  course  which  is  temporarily  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  for  whites  and  for  black  students. 
— — — The   course,    taught    by   Calvin 

Friedman  To 
Face  Two 
Accusations 


Hicks,  was  the  topic  of  heated 
debate  among  faculty,  the  EPC, 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  issue  is  currently  under 
consideration  by  a  faculty-stu- 
dent committee  (Professors 
Kenneth  Waltz  and  Eugene 
Black  and  David  Silberman 
'72).  Some  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators maintain  that  the 
course  violates  a   faculty   reso- 


(Continued   on   Page   5) 


Judiciary  Hears 
Disruption  Cases 

By  MICHAEL  GROSSMAN 

Brandeis*  interim  judiciary  dealt  recently  with  two  cases 
involving  disruptions  of  classes  here.  In  another  development, 
a  break  seems  near  in  the  glacial  movement  towards  a  viable 
judiciary  system. 

Two  cases  were  heard  by  the  interim  judiciary  dealinf^  with 
the  class  disruption's  by  Afro  last  month.  The  interim  judiciary 
officially  consists  of  five  faculty  and  four  students,  but  no 
students  were  appointed  by  Council  this  year. 

The  cases  before  the  court  were  Professor  Leonard  Levy  vs. 
Larry  Halfkenny  and  Prof.  Lawrence  Fuchs  vs.  Vere  Plunimer. 
Before  the  proceedings  began,  Ed  Redd  gave  a  statement  asking 
that  the  court  try  Afro  as  a  body  rather  than  individual  mem- 
bers. This  motion  was  not  al-    — 


I         By  MERRYL  GIBBS 

I        Two     charges     are     being  lution  passed  last  May  proliibit- 

I   brought     against     Profes.sor  !"8  the  use  of  race  as  a  criter- 

I  Neil  Friedman  of  the  Sociol-  Xi        ^"^'^'''^  ^"^^^  «^"^i«- 

I   Dgy  Department,  many  sourc-  in  addition,  they  claim  that 

I   ces  on  campus  revealed  last  it    violates    federal    law     and 

week.    Friedman,    the    charges  could    result    in    the   denial    of 

allege,   was   among   those  who  grant  funds  to  the   University. 

U>ok  Student  Council  stationery  Supporters  of  the  cour.se  arguo 

,      -*.    a,^^  issued,   without  authoriza-  that  the  temporary   racial   sep- 

#77/    •             r>     /                         tion,     a     bulletin     saying     that  a^^ation   is   based    on   pedagogic 

Hi  I  Kin.      i^CtirCl^Pr    classes  wouW   be  cancelled  on  reasons  rooted  in  the  radically 

'                          b            the  day  former  President  Mor-  d'^crent   background,   prepara- 

ris  Abram  ajinounced  his  resig-  "^"  ^"^  experience  of  the  two 

nation  groups  of  students.    Also,   ihey 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Elected 


Returns  of  the  Student 
Council  Executive  Board 
elections  are  in.  The  win- 
ners are:  President,  Barry 
Elkin;  Vice  President,  Hank 
Schrager;  Treasurer,  Jerry 
Weinstein;  and  Secretary, 
Victoria  Free. 

Running  for  class  repre- 
sentatives are 

Class  of  70  (1  position,  to 
serve  until  June):  David 
Fishman,    Jack    Lightfoot. 

Class    of   71    (4    positions): 
Stuart    Burd,    Richard    Cop- 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


The    other    charge    involves  ^*"^  ^^  ^'^^  fact  that  Professor 

incidents  during  the  sit-in  that  (Continued    on    Page   3) 

took  place  on  the  day  Charles    — — ^ 

Schottland  was  chosen  as  pres- 
ident. Dr.  Friedman,  who  was 
among    the    demonstrators,    al- 
legedly said  that   if  the  doors  ry                 ITT* 
to     Irving     Enclave    were    not  ^05|  VO  fl      I   1  f  1 1 1 


Trustees  Set 


Composition 

By   MARIANNE   BALAZS 

Executive      Vice      President 


lowed. 

Redd  then  spoke   in  defense 
in  both  cases. 

The  first  case.  Levy  vs.  Half 
kenney,  was  heard  in  full 
no  verdict  has  been  issued 

the  conciusion  of  that  trial  the 
defendant,  Halikenney,  read  a 


opened  students  should  break 
them  down.  Friedman  refused 
to  comment  on  these  charges. 
As  of  last  Friday  he  had  re- 
ceived no  formal  notification  of 
them. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Halpern,  new  

president  of  the  Brandeis  chap-  ^'arence  Berger  cstimatcvs  that 
tor  of  the  American  Association  ^^e  Presidential  Search  Com- 
of  University  Professors,  said  "^ittce  will  begin  work  towards 
that  ho  had  not  been  formally  ^*^e  end  of  April.  In  an  inter- 
notified  of  charges  against  Dr.  ^low  last  week,  Mr.  Berger 
Friedman,  and  could  not  com-  disclosed  that  the  Board  of 
ment  further.  However,  Prof.  Ti"ustees  had  already  named 
Harold  V^eisberg,  chairman  of  '^^  representatives  to  the  com- 
the  Faculty  Senate,  said  that  "I'^ce  but  that  faeulty,  stu- 
the  general  procedure,  accord-    "^"^    ^"'^    alumni    repre.senta- 

.  *    *    ^      .         J  ^  r>     *  „       .  ,  ing  to  the  rules  of  the  AAUP,    ^^cs  were  yet  to  be  selected. 

A  group  of  students  and  fac-        Professor  Macridis  essential-    for  handling  a  charge  brought    _  ^he     five     Trustees    on     tho 


U.  Governance  Group 
"^i  Fails  to  Reach  Agreement 

I  the  C/ 


statement    charging    Dr.    Levy  ulty     representatives     meeting  ly    agreed    with    Levine's    de-  agairLsf  a    faculty"  member""  is  Search  Committee  will  be:  Drl 

XO.}^    SS^hIh       hiltfo."''    ^  ^a»t  week  failed  to  reach   any  ^^iPj-ion    of    Uie    meeting.    He  that  the  charge  can  be  handled  Hilton  Katz.  Professor  of  Law 

been    decided    whether    a    for-      .^.^^^^.   ^^^„ ,      ^      c*   y  reported    that,    "My    function,  bv  the  Dean  of  Faculty  alone  ^^    Harvard     (Chairman);     Dr. 

mal    complaint    will    be    filed  sign  ficant  agreement  on  issues  acting  for  the  Faculty  Senate,  Cy  a  commUt^e  of  faculty  ap-  Sidney     Farber.     Profes.4;r     at 

with    the     Dean    of    Students,  of  University  governance.  was  to  explore  the  entire  mat-  pointed  by  the  Senate    or  by  a  I^rvard  Medical  Scliool;  Jacob 

however.  q^^  ^j  ^^^  students,  Art  Le-  *®"*    w**»>    students."    Macridis  committee    appointed  '  by    the  "»»",     of     Worcester,     Mass.; 

(Continued   on    Page  2)  (Continued   on    Page   2)  ^}^  »^ri    Benjamin,    from    New 


The  second  case,  Fuchs  vs.  ^j^^  .7^  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
Plunimer,  was  halted  while  in    «       ,.        ^  ^^  r.        /      . 

progress  by  mutual  agreement,  ^acw^y  at  the  meeting  "made 
Pi  of.  Fuchs  may  drop  charges  **  very  clear  that  faculty  would 
in  return  for  Afro's  recognition  only  agree  to  an  advisory  com- 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  viola-  mittce."  The  student  repre- 
tions  and  the  validity  of  the  o^„*,4i„^  ^^  ^aa^^  ^  \,  a 
principle  of  academic  freedom,  s^^^atives,  he  added,  pushed 
Student   Court  *^'"  adoption  of  the  Eig  propos- 

The  Student  court  now  has  **  ^^^^  would  empower  a 
an  unofficial  agreement  with  student -faculty -administration 
the  Adminifirtration  allowing  it  boily  to  make  binding  decisions 
to   hear   all   student   oases.    In   ^^  policy. 

addition,  President  Schottland  *'It  was  clear  that  we  could 
has  indicated  to  the  court  that  make  no  headway,"  Levine 
negotiations  for  an  all-campus  said.  (Dther  students  at  the 
judiciary  would  continue  this  meeting  were  John  Weingart 
week.  '70,  Michael  Eig  '70  and  Kathy 

The  court  will  soon  handle  Power  '71  and  Graduate  Stu- 
eases  dealing  with  SAF  viola-  dent  Malcolm  Koch.  Faculty 
tions  and  with  exclusion  of  attending  were  Professors  Mau- 
people  from  Cholmondeley's  rice  Auslander.  Roy  Macridis, 
last  month.  Susan    Staves    and     David 

(Cantinned  on  Page  2>         Wieseo. 


The  Trustees  have  selected  a  private  developer  to 
plan,  build,  finance,  and  operate  graduate  student  housing, 
Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  David  Squire  an- 
nounced last  week. 

Pending  the  signing  of  a  contract  with  the  University, 
the  developer  is  proceeding  to  survey  the  University- 
owned  housing  site,  located  near  the  Charles  Bank.  Squire 
also  said  that  "within  ninety  days  they  are  to  come  up 
with  a  final  proposal  with  specifications." 

The  graduate  housing,  when  completed,  will  have 
from  275-300  apartments,  plus  common  rooms  for  semi- 
nars and  discu.ssions.  Priority  in  obtaining  housing  will 
be  given  to  graduate  students  and  married  graduate  stu- 
dents; remaining  apartments  will  be  available  to  married 
undergraduates.  "We  have  been  working  with  the  gradu- 
ate students,"  said  Squire,  in  ascertaining  "that  the  rents 
can  be  afforded  by  the  students." 

Squire  added  that  the  housing  "will  not  take  one 
dollar  of  the  University  funds."  A  donor  to  the  University, 
however,  will  partially  subsidize  the  developer.  Brandeis 
however,  will  partially  subsidise  the  developer. 


York,  who  is  also  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees; and  Samuel  Lemberg,  of 
New  York. 

The  Presidential  Search 
Committee  will  consist  of  the.s© 
five  tru.stees  and  three  faculty 
members,  two  undergraduate 
students,  one  graduate  student, 
and  one  alumnus. 

The  Faculty  Senate  and  Stu- 
have  not  yet  decided  when 
their  representatives  will  be 
chosen.  The  representative  will 
be  selected  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

Vice  President  Berger  also 
revealed  that  the  Physics  and 
Chcmi.stry  departments  have 
received  a  $1.9  million  grant 
from  the  National  .Science 
Foundation.  This  sum  is  ex- 
(Continued   on   Page   8) 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


To  the  Editor:  To  the  Editor: 

Through    rumors    circulated       ^   recently   drafted    the   fol- 
by  my  frJ^^'^ds  and  enemies,^  at  jQ^jng    statements    and   circu- 


* 


Charles  W.  Moore   (Theater  Arts) 
Gordon    D.    Newby    (Medit.    studi 
Herbert   Oberlander   (Biology) 
O.   Ralph   Raymond   (Pohtics) 
Jc^n   P.    Roche   (Politics) 
Nicholas  Rodis  (Phys.  Ed.) 
Myron    Rosenblum    (Chemistry) 
Judith     Rice     Rothschild     (Homanet 


'^^y'^ryZ^ZT.X^^^^  '"ted  them  for  signatures.  My 

certain  charges  are  being  for-  covering    letter     included     the 

mally   brought  against  me   by  statement,     In    my    judgment,  Nahi!lS  Sama  (Nejs) 

certain  people.  As  yet  I  have  ^.^  statement  defends  an  im-  Barney  k.  Schwaiberg  (Economici) 

not    received    detailed    charges;  ^       ^         ■       •    ,           wu      *    ^^^  N.  Scoufopoulos  (Classics) 

?  do  not  k«ow  f or  certain  yet  portant  principle  without  pre-  john  w.  senders  (Psychology) 

1  do   noi   Know  *^* .'-'-;  ^'V"'^    ^  \^yA\nc^    *.ifhpr    wav    in    the    sub-  John  H.  Smith  (E'nglish) 

who  is  brmgmg  all  of  them.  I  judice  either  way  lo  me  su»-  ^^^^^.^  soodak  (Biochemistry) 

do  know   that   inaccurate   and  stantive  requests  being  pressed  s.  stecher  (Psychology) 

slanderous   ^^umors    are    b^ng  ^y  the  protesting  students."  ^.^^^'^^^^^'f^lU,,,,        . 

spread  about  me.  (I  ask,  in  par  pvrl.ided  from  the  list  P^*^*"  Swiggart  (English) 

entiieses,  the  rumor-mojiger  to  I  have  excluded  from  inc  iisi  ^^^^^^  ^  Szent-Gyorgyi  (Biology) 

please    coniront    me    directly;  the  names  of  Faculty  members  i.  a.  Todd  (Medit.  studies) 

rm  sick  and  tif^l  «'  bearing  wi>o  signed  variant  versions  of  ;?e„L°.h''N.'^v5i;ir,°#?.'iUcs, 

that  so-and-so  has  accusca  me  ..,         statement     even    when  R.  s.  Weckstein  (Economics) 

of  such-and-such;  let's  cut  out  ^^^^^^    siaiemeni,    even    wneii  ^^^^  weingrod   (Anthropology) 

that  kind  of  crap.)  the      variants      were      trivial.  David  wiesen  (Classics) 

1  intend  to  deal  with  these  There    were   perhaps   a    dozen 

rumors     when     my     hearing  ^^^^i   Faculty   members. 


C^v........ 


SDS  vs.  Lemberg  Center: 
Issues  Still  Unresolved 

By  Merryl  Gibbs 


comes  up.  I  hope  that  hearing 
will  be  in  some  way  made  pub- 
lic so  that  you— my  real  jury — 
can  separate  for  yourselves  fact 
from  fantasy.  1  hope  the  uni- 
versity    will     treat    my    case 

fairly;  I  think  it  will  be  mak-  ^f  classes  which  occurred  on 
ing  a  big  mistake  if  it  does  not.  March  3,  1970.  Short  of  vio- 
I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  lence,  professors  and  students 
to  everyone  that  the  harass-  ^a^e  no  defense  against  will- 
ment  and  intimidation  to  which   f^,i    disruption 


Yours, 
Johji  H.  Smith   (English) 

The  undersigned  Faculty 
members  express  their  pro- 
found shock  at  the  disruptions 


Peter   D.   Witt    (Education   Program) 
Peter    Woll    (Politics) 
Louis    V.    21abkar    (Medit. 
Harry   Zohn   (German) 
Edgar    Zwilling    (Biology) 


studies) 


The  Faculty  members  there- 
fore call  upon  the  appropriate 
university  authorities  to  take 
immediate  action  against  stu- 
dents who  disrupted  classes 
and,  upon  conviction,  to  impose 
penalties  consistent  witth  the 
extreme  gravity  of  the  offense. 


SDS  and  the  Lemberg  Cen-  sentatives    and     the    Center  mem  ana  miimiaaiion  vo  wiiicn  f^i    disruption     of    the     class 

♦,»v  ..r.nfrn,.i*>ri  Pirh  other  last  Pcoplc  largely  talked  past  each  myself   and   others   have   been  ^oom;  such  disruptions  violate   Robert    h.    Abeies   (Biochemi 

te,   conlronted  each  other  last  v^^i       ap^rently    arguing    on  subjected    to    by    some    people  fundamental  principles  of  any   ^^^^^^  ^'^^^  ( Fn^^irtsi 

Wednesday  m  a  debate  on  tha  ^^^^^*y     ditferent     levels,     and  for   political    reasons   wiU   not  university  community  and  con-   J'^^'rii^er  ^^onoilfcs^  ^"^'^ 

functions  and  purposes  of  the  starting  from   totally   different  succeed. 


stry) 


Center.    The    Lemberg    Center   premises.    One    point    that   did       It  is  interesting  that  no  for-   personal    and    academic    free- 

was   rforrsejited   by   Dr    John   come  out  was  that  Dr.  Spiegel  mal  charges  were  ever  brought  dom. 
was    represenua    »y    ur.    juim  —  ,.;^i^Jl^    ;^    afrniTist   Morris   Abram   for   the    _ 


stitute  a  grave  infringement  of  Rudolph  Binion   (History) 

Eugene   C-    Black    (History) 
Saul    G.    Cohen    (Chemistry) 


SDiecel      its     director      Ralph  ^^  ^^^  ^PP^s^^   to  violence  in   against  Morris  Abram  for  the                „    ^^^^^   (Biochemistry) 

Spiegel,     Jis     airt^ior,     luapn  ^^^  pursuit  of  legitimate  needs   dismal    way   he    first   ran    and  Alexander  Aitman  (NEJS) 

Lewis,  the  director  of  research,  j^^^  ^^^ly  ^^  ^^^  conflagration  of  then   left   this   university.   Nor  Robert  w.  Berger  (Fine  Arts) 

and    Terry    Knopf,    while    Ed  violence    that    may    result    if  against  certain  trustees  for  the  ^..JP^^i'^^i^^'i^^^^^^JJi^^^   v 

Egelman.  Alan  Bas*,  and  Ste-  those   needs   are    not   met.    He  way    they    illegally    denied  £"^?i?''c   biJck  (ms^^^^^^^^^ 

ven  Grosoy  s-poke  lor  SDS.  feels    tliat    the    Center's    work  people  access  to  a  corridor  of  c.  b.  capies  (German) 

will    help   people    realize    that   their    university.    I    can    think  Margaret  Daiton  (Russian) 

The  debate  began  with  a  ten  the    best    method    of    violence  offhand  of  at   least  five   other  gavTd^^^FiSher*"  mSS) 

minute  summary  of  each  side  s  prevention  is  the  satisfaction  of  individuals    in    high    positions  David  Freifeider  (Biochemistry) 

position.     Dr.     Spiegel,    spoke  legitimate  needs.                             whose  recent  action  seem  to  me  n.  n.  Giatzer  (NEJS) 

lor    tlie    Lemberg    Center    and  worthy  of  formal  charges  and  Cyrus  h.  Gordon  (Medit.  studies) 

explained  tliat  the  Center  had  The  day  after  the  debate  Dr.  formal  hearings.  But  instead  of  ^J^l^crS^'aTVcSS 

been  started  in  1966  as  an  out-  Speigel    said    that    "I    feel    we   prosecuting     those     who     are  Ben  Haipcm   (English) 

growth  of   several   conferences  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go  truly    misleading    this    univer-  v.  Harris  (English) 

violence.   At   that   time  it   was  in    meeting   the    charges    .    .    .  sity,    this   university    seems   to  ??^"T^"xt "S?lf ^^fSm •fl?^^^**''   ^^^ 

decided  to  conlme  the  research  leveled    at  us  by  SDS  ...  the  prefer  to  find  convenient  scape  Miiton   Kindus   (English) 


to     collective     and 
racial  violence. 


Since  then  their  main  re- 
search project  has  involved  an 
attempt  to  lind  out  wiiether  the 
racial  conflicts  were  vhe  result 
of  conflicts  oi  values  or  of  an 
identity  of 
blacks    and 


especially  more  serious  questions  of  con- 
cern to  radical  students  are  not 
going  to  be  raised  by  SDS." 


E<J  Egelman  of  SDS  said  he 
felt   that   Speigel  had   tried  to 
"Obfuscate  the  issues  .  .  .  and 
avoid   the   real    question,"    co- 
values,     so     that   operation  of  the  Lemberg  Cen- 
whites    hold    the   ter    with    the    police    and    the 


same  values,  but  blacks  liave  Justice  Department.  He  stres- 
found  that  "those  particular  sed  that  SDS  does  not  care 
values  ...  do  not  pay  ofl  for  about  the  Lemberg  Center's 
them."  The  research  has  also  theory,  but  about  what  it  real- 
covered  the  account  of  "oppres-  ly  does 
sion  or  suppressiotn"  resulting 
from  these  conflicts  and  the 
methods  used  to  handle  griev- 
ances. ..„     ^. 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Alan   Bass  then  presented  a  tw^^^    t-u^  ^u^-  ^     ii. 

summary  of  the  SDS  position.  ^^'^-  ^^^  *^^<>^<^e  '^  "P  ^o  the 

He  said,  "SDS  doesn't  want  to  person  facang  the  charges. 


goats  while  not  exposing  those 
who  practice  "the  higher  im- 
morality." 

Reading  lists  for  my  courses 
at  Brandeis  next  fall  should  be 
ready  sometime  real  soon  for 
those  who  want  to  get  a  head 
start  over  the  summer  in  prep- 
aration for  the  courses  I  will 
teach  here  next  year.  1  hope 
my  message  is  clear. 

Dr.  Neil  Friedman 
•    Asst.  Prof,  of  Soc. 


Laura     Hourtienne     (Germanic     and 

Slavic   Lfing  ) 
C.    C    Huffman  (English) 
Leon   Jick    (NEJS) 
K.    J.    Jones    (Heller   School) 
Morton    Keller    (History) 
George   Armstrong  Kelly   (Politics) 
Robert   Lamer   (E^conomics) 
Hubert    LcBlanc    (Athletics) 
Norman    Levine    (Phys.   Ed.) 
Leonard    W.    Levy    (History) 
Robert   J.  Littman   (Classics) 
W.    F.    Loomis     (Biochemistry) 
Brendan     A.     Maher     (Psychology) 
William      H.       Matheson      (Romance 

Languages) 
T.    Matsusaka    (Mathematics) 


Margaret  Daiton  (Russian) 

David  H.   Fischer    (History) 

Cyrus  H.   Gordon    (Medit.    Studies) 

Lawrence    Grossman    (Biochemistry) 

Ben  Halpern   (NEJS) 

V.    Harris    (English) 

Maureen    Heneghan    (Theater    Arts) 

Milton    Hindus     (English) 

Laura     Hourtienne     (Germanic     and 

Slavic  Lang.) 
C.   C.   Huffman    (English) 
Morton   Keller   (History) 
Norman    Levine    (Phys.   Ed ) 
Leonard  W.  Levy   (History) 
Robert   J.  Littman    (Classics) 
W.    F.    Loomis    (Biochemistry) 

Languages) 
William      H.      Matheson      (Romance 
Charles    W.    Moore    (Theater  Arts) 
John   P.    Roche    (Politics) 
Gordon    D.    Newby    (Medit.    Studies) 
Nicholas    Rodis    (Athletics) 
Myron    Rosenblum    (Chemistry) 
Mahum   Sarna  (NEJS) 
Barney    K.    Schwaiberg    (Economics) 
John  W.   Senders   (Psychology) 
John    H     Smith    (English) 
Morris   Soodak    (Biochemistry) 
S.    Stecher    (Psychology) 
R.   E.    Stephens    (Psychology) 
Robert    Stevenson    (CJhemistry^ 
Andrew   G.    Szent-Gyorgyi    (Biology) 
Kenneth  N.  Waltz  (Politics) 
R.   S.    Weckstein    (Politics) 
Peter    Woll    (Politics) 
Harry  Zohn  (German) 
Edgar    Zwilling    (Biology) 
Louis   V.    Zabkar    (Medit.    Studies) 


Friedman  Chat^  Dyhwad  Appointed      Judiciary 


Heller  School  Dean 


attack  the  Lemberg  Center's 
theory,  we  want  to  attack  what 
the  Lemberg  Center  does  .  .  . 
The  Lemberg  Center  exists  to 
convince  people  not  to  fight 
.  .  .  but  to  get  behind  city  hall." 


Dean    of    Faculty    Peter 
Diamandopoulos,   said   that  he 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

According  to  Michael  Eig,  a 
student    justice,    the    court    is 
The  newly  appointed  Acting    President   of  Brandeis    in    the   considering  a  plan  incorporat- 
Dean  of  the  Heller  School   of    wak^  of  Morris  Abram's  resig-   faculty     court     which     would 
Social    Welfare,    Gunnar   Dyb-    nation.  work  as  follows; 

wad,  said  in  an  interview  last        Dean  Dybwad   sees  students 

Any   student  versus   stiif^^nt 


has  had  no  formal  notification 

of  any   charges  against  Fried-   week  that  he  was  looking  for-    and   faculty  as   "important  in 


man  in  relation  to  the  theft  of   ward  to  "close  interaction  be-    gredients"    within    the    school. 


The   Lemberg    Cecnter   is   also  the  Student  Council  stationery,  tween  faculty  and  students  on  "They    have    new    ideas,"    he 

racist,  he  said,   when  it  states  and   that  he  did  not  know   of  issues  concerning  issues  of  wel-  said,   "and  my  task  will  be  to 

that  "blacks  are  hurt  by  their  any  charges  being  brought  by  ^^^  i^  %e  national  arena."  provide   them  with  the  neces- 

own  irrationalities."  ^     -         .        .        .       . 


Bass  went  on  to  say  why  he 
believes  the  Lemberg  Center 
does  this.  According  to  SDS 
the  Center  is  financed  by 
people  who  profit  from  racism 


was    gomg    to 
against   Friedman 


cases  would  go  to  the  student 
court.  Similarly,  any  all- 
faculty  cases  would  go  to  the 

anyone  else  in  relation  to  the  Prof.   Dybwad,   who   is   eon-  sary  administrative  impetus  to  faculty  court.  A  specific  list  of 

events  at  the  sit-in.  sidered  a  leading  authority  on  utilize  their  ideas."  such  types  oi   cases  would  be 

«^_-_^hSH.  public   health   and   mental   re-  "I'm  committed  to  my  job,"  soelled  out 

Responsibility  tardation,  was  appointed  to  the  he  added.  "I  find  Brandeis  and  ^         """*• 

However,    he    said    that    he  post  of  Acting  Dean  after  his  the  Heller  School  a  challenge.  Cases  which   fall  in  neither 

-     "''- —    '-     bring    charges  predecessor,  Charles  L  Schott-  and  I  intend  to  meet  that  chal-  catecorv  would  b^  derided  up- 

n   as  a  result  land,    was    named    a.    Acttog  lengc  in  the  best  way  I  can."  on  Ta  S  m^tS  of  bo[!i 

Governance  Committee        '^'T'  ^   ;      .  .. .  „ 

^  The    Court    reports   that  iVi" 

.    _           „ (Continued  from  Page  1)  representatives'  views  formal  discussions  with  facul- 

therefore,  according  to  Bass.       lion     nuscs     some    JJ«cfJiojjs  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^jy  ^^^^  ^^e  Sen-        •  In  addition,  the  professors  ^^    members    have    uncovered 

During    the   twenty   minutes  *"*^''*  faculty   responsibility.  ^^^  ^^^^  Thursday  to  appoint  ^PP^^ed  the  provision  that  all  far  less  opposition  to  the  plan 

•f  cross-questioning  among  the       Diamandopoulos   commented  .„  .|,-,  -.ommitt**  to  ati^mnt  °»sagreenvents      between      the  than     anticipated.      Said     one 

panel  and  the   long  peri^  of  that  although  he  had  not,  as  of  another  committee  to  attempt  committee  (as  outlined  by  the  faculty  member   ''Abrrn;  never 

questions    from    the    audience   Saturday,  itermally  notified  Dr.  to  resolve  the  differences  be-  Etg   proposal)    and  the  Presi-  ^^7  ^^^^^»    Abram  never 

that  followed  the  SDS  repre-   Friedman  of  these  charges,  he  tween  students  and  faculty.  dent  would^go  to  the  Board  of  ®^*^  ^s* 

had  discussed   them  with  him  "* 


and     oppression.    The     Center  ^  something   tha*   he   person 

also,  he  said,  "covers  for  vio-   ally   heard    Dr.  Friedman   say 

lence    perpetrated    by    the   na-    during    the    sit-in.    The    Dean 


tional  government."   The  Cen-    said  that  "his  [Dr.  Friedman's] 
ter  can  t  do  blacks  any  good,   conduct  during  the  demonstra- 


Applications  for  the 
Teacher  Aid  Program  1970- 
71  will  be  avaiUble  from 
Beth  Posin  '71  next  week. 
Teacher  Aids  help  teachers 
In  the  Waltham  area  one  day 
a  week.  The  pay  is  $100-150 
per  semester.  Work-study 
and  regular  students  except 
seniors  are  eligible  to  apply. 


personally,  and  "there  are  no 
hard  feelings  between  me  and 
Neil"  but  they  each  "have  re- 
spective responsibilities."  Hie 
Dean  was  expected  to  inform 
Friedman  oi  the  charges  yes- 
terday   and    assumed    that   he 


Dr     Macridis    characterized  J'"^^^^-  They  Prefer  that  the 
ur.    jvLaeriois    cnaracierizea   Trustees   not   be   brought   into 


laet  week's   meetings   as  "ex-   these  types  of  issues  in  such  a 

ploratory"  and  noted  the  fol-  capacity. 

lowing  "otovious  gaps"  between       Macridis   explained   that  he 

student  and  facuWy  views:  'tl^^  ^J'^t^^?'^  ^  *  ^»<^« 

'  .,     range  of   student  and  faeulty 

•  Faculty  favored  a  commit-  committees  with  varying  d^ 
would  choose  to  have  them  tee  with  advisory,  consultative  grees  of  influence,  each  of 
heard  by  a  committee.  It  »p-  powers.  "Many  of  us  don't  be-  which  would  oversee  and 
pears  that  there  was  no  ques-  lieve  the  University  can  be  run  "flank"  a  particular  area  of 
tion  of  this  resulting  in  Fried-  by  a  committee,"  I*rofessor  administrative  responsibility 
man's    dismissal,    and    that    if   Macridis  said.  The  prime  "burden  of  decision 

there  was  disciplinary  action  •  The  annual  election  of  noaking"  should  remain  with 
taken,  it  would  be  in  a  milder  committee  members  could  lead  the  administrator  involved  he 
form,  such  as  a  reprimand.  to  "instability,"  in  the  faculty  said.  ' 


give... 

so  more  will  live 
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Legally,  Morris  Abram  took  over  the  presidency  of 
Brandeis  on  September  1,  1969.  However,  the  symbolic 
beginning  did  not  come  till  October  6  when  his  Inaugural 
Address  culminated  three  days  of  celebration. 

Everyone  got  to  varying  degrees  what  they  expected 
in  the  address.  The  twenty-year  autocracy  of  before  was 
modified  and  at  least  a  new  mood,  if  not  a  method,  of  co- 
operation was  established. 

Talk,  Talk,  Talk 

Abram  promised  dialogue,  not  participation.  He  asked 
for  much  and  offered  nothing  in  return.  The  University 
politicized,  he  declared  "is  a  university  doomed,"  but  he 
never  disclaimed  his  own  definitive  positions  throughout 
his  tenure  as  not  those  of  the  University, 

If  the  disappointment  of  the  speech  wasn't  enough  to 
start  people  bedding  down  for  a  long  struggle,  a  quick  in- 
cident at  one  of  the  inaugural  symposia  hinted  deeper  and 
more  substantive  problems.  Black  students  walked  out  of 

a  discussion  of  "White  Rac-  committee  Fetish 

ism  and  Black  Survival"  af-      Meanwhile,     some     of     the 

ter  charging  the  University  problems  the  inaugural  speech 

wIfVi    haH    faith    in   fulfillini?  augered  started  to  materialize. 
With    baa   laiin   in   luinimig  ^^^^^^^  Council,  then    led    by 

the     promises     made    after  Eric  Yoffie.  proposed  two  new 
Slartin  Luther  King's  assas-  --^^^^S^^-  of''E„viVo"nm"nil^ 

sination.  Affairs   and    the    Council    on 

The   President,   who   was   at  University    Development,    the 

that     symposium,     responded,  for^ier  to  make  ^^les.  the  sec 

but  not  to  the  issue.  Through-  ond      o     establish     long-range 

out  the  fall  there  were  discus-  pnorilics, 

sions  about  the  issues,  the  black  Both    were   viewed    as   dccl- 

studcnts  raised,  but  as  we  shall  sion-making   bodies   expressing 

see    little  progress.  the  will  of  the  community  to 


the  President.  His  disregard  of 
the   sentiment    of    either    tri- 
partite body  would  have  been 
viewed  as  a    rejection    of    the 
community  concept. 

But  before  any  such  feelings 
could  be  expressed,  the  com- 
mittees needed  to  be  establish- 
ed. To  avoid  an  immediate 
confrontation  on  the  first  com- 
mittee, eventually  to  be  named 
the  Environmental  Committee, 
Abram  set  up  a  committee  to 
discuss  the  committee,  a  ploy 
he  used  up  to  his  last  day  in 
office.  And  on  the  second  com- 
mittee, renamed  the  University 
Council.  Abram  went  and  an- 
nounced a  granfalloon  if  there 
ever  was  one,  which  proved  its 
worth  by  achieving  an  ineffec- 
tive start  and  a  quick  death. 

Another  Abram  program  that 
came  and  went  with  the  wind 
was  the  University  Profes- 
sors program,  a  grandiose  plan 
for  emulating  richer  institu- 
tions by  bringing  at  high  rates 
eminent  men  to  spread  their 
brillance  throughout  the  cam- 
pus. 

Winter  of  Our  Discontent 
By  December,  Abram  was 
losing  admirers,  especially  in 
the  radical  community,  with 
his  basic  lack  of  concern  for 
their  concerns.  Abram's  in- 
volvement in  the  two  week 
long  s  anctuary  that  month 
showed  the  hostility  best  of 
all. 

First.  Abram  took  the  line 
that  the  students  protecting 
Sp/4  John  Rollins  in  Mailman 
were  harboring  a  criminal,  an 
act  he  wished  not  to  be  in- 
volved with  personally  or  if 
federal  agents  arrested  Bran- 
deis students.  Second,  when  a 
bomb  scare  at  the  sanctuary 
brought  Abram  down  there 
tinally,  his  performance  was 
given  poor  reviews  and  the 
disenchantment  grew. 


And  then  five  school  days 
after  the  sanctuary  dissolved, 
black  students  took  over  Ford 
Hall  and  Morris  Abram  became 
not  just  the  President  of  a 
small  Jewish  non-sectarian 
university  but  the  archetypal 
college  president  who  kept 
things  cool.  Or  better  yet.  made 
it  look  like  he  kept  things  cool. 
The  most  frequent  pronoun  in 
Abram  statements  during 
Ford  Hall  was  "I".  The  spirit 
of  cooperation,  of  "we",  wasn't 
to  be  talked  about. 

This  personification  of  the 
University  in  himself  was  tak- 
en in  by  many  and  continued 
to  his  resignation. 

The  details  of  Ford  Hall  are 
many  (The  Justice  published 
three  times  for  a  total  of  18 
pages  during  11  days)  and 
need  not  be  recited  here  to 
understand  the  role  of  Morrij 
Abram.  To  many,  Morris  Abram 
was  the  Ford  Hall  crisis.  Both 
he  and  the  University  survived, 
but  no  one  was  sure  whether 
the  latter  was  because  of  or  in 
spite  of  the  former. 

Earn  While  You  Learn 
Ford  Hall  brought  many  to 
their  senses,  including  Morris 
Abram.  He  learned  how  to  pit 
factions  in  and  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity (faculty,  moderate  stu- 
dents, blacks,  radical  students, 
the  press,  the  "Brandeis  Com- 
munity") against  each  other  for 
his  own  ends  or  the  ends  he 
thought  necessary. 

That  new  knowledge  and 
apparent  sensibility  was  again 
to  be  put  to  the  test  for  the 
second  and  final  year  of  Mor- 
ris ^bram  as  President  of 
Brandeis. 

End  of  Part  Two 
Next:  The  second  semester, 
with  its  attendant  judiciary 
crisis,  the  summer  and  a  (com- 
paratively dull  start  ol  a  new 
academic  year. 


1 


Hicks  plans  to  bring  the  two 
groups  back  together  in  the 
very  near  future. 

The  committee  investigating 
the  cour.se  will  report  to  the 
Dean  of  Faculty  and  the  EPC, 
who  will  decide  whether  to 
take  further  action. 


Q 


#  The  question  of  next  year's 
faculty  budget  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  faculty  remains  up 
in  the  air.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees at  its  March  meeting,  tem- 
porarily withheld  approval  of 
the  proposed  slate  of  faculty 
promotions,  appointments  and 
reappointments.  In  addition, 
they  have  not  approved  the  re- 
quests of  the  Dean  of  Faculty 
for  contingency  funds  to  boost 
the  salaries  of  senior  faculty, 
tempted  by  attractive  offers 
from  other  schools,  and  for  re- 
serve funds  for  an  Urban  Stud- 
ies Program.  (To  be  used  if  the 
program  is  approved  by  the 
EPC  and  faculty.) 

Rather,  they  suggested  that 
these  funds  be  taken  out  of 
money  allocated  for  replace- 
ments in  academic  departments, 
but  not  committed  to  particu- 
lar individuals. 

On  Thursday,  the  faculty  ap- 
proved a  resolution  supporting 
the    budget    and    appointment 
,  schedule    as    proposed    by    the 
Dean  and  endorsing  the  efforts 
of  the  Dean  and  Acting  Presi- 
dent to  keep  these  recommend- 
ations intact.     Several  faculty 
objected   to  the  Board's  inter- 
ference in  these  academic  areas. 
Apparently  these  problems  will 
again  be  discussed  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Trustees. 
REORGANIZATION 
The  problems  involved  in  ef- 
fecting a  reorganization  of  the 
administration,     especially     in 
the   academic   area,   again   ap- 
peared to  be  coming  to  a  head 
last  week. 

Acting  President  Charles 
Schottland  assured  a  reporter 
Wednesday  that  the  reorgani- 
zation would  be  implemented 
within  10  days.  He  refused  to 
say  who  would  occupy  the 
posts  created  by  the  reform,  but 


did  describe,  in  general  terms, 
tile  clianges  anticipated. 

They  would  include  the  in- 
clusion of  all  student  and  fac- 
ulty matters  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  Dean  of  Faculty;  "all 
of  the  academy  will  be  togeth- 
er," Schottland  said.  However, 
the  Dean  of  the  Heller  School 
will  remain  autonomous  and 
directly  responsible  only  to  the 
President.  "All  of  the  on-cam- 
pus  activities  of  the  University 
outside  of  the  academy  will  be 
under  the  authority  of  a  Vice 
President  for  Environmental 
Affairs,"  he  said. 

Another  Vice  President  will 
coordinate  off -campus  activities 
of  the  University.  The  "general 
principle  of  the  reorganization 
is  to  put  like  functions  togeth- 
er" under  several  top  adminis- 
trators, according  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Dean  of  Faculty  Peter  Diam- 
andopolous  told  The  Justice, 
*'No  man  would  agree  to  un- 
dertake a  reorganized  position 
as  a  leader  of  the  academy  un- 
less he  be  given  the  authority 
to  make  changes  for  at  least 
one  year."  This  person,  he  be- 
lieves, would  need  "a  clear 
mandate  with  an  eye  towards 
uniting  faculty  and  students  in- 
to a  true  academic  entity," 
rather  than  a  system  based  on 
political  power. 

Diamandopoulos  does  not  yet 
know  whether  he  will  continue 
to  serve  in  the  administration, 
but  stressed  that  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future  academic  leader- 
ship threatened  progress  to- 
wards several  vital  goals. 

EPC 


Tlie  faculty's  approval  of  the 
American  Civilization  proposal 


will  go  into  efTect  if  approved 
again  at  a  subsequent  faculty 
meeting.  The  change  from  pro- 
gram to  departmental  status 
gives  Am  Civ  the  power  to  hire 
and  fire  its  own  faculty. 

Prior  to  Thursday's  vote,  sev- 
eral faculty  members  urged 
that  the  EPC  reconsider  its  pre- 
vious decision  to  support  the 
change  and  refer  the  plan  to 
the  Social  Science  Council. 
However,  the  committee  voted 
that  the  proix)sal  liad  received 
adequate  consideration  and  re- 
fused to  withdraw  its  previous 
approval. 

At  a  marathon  seven-hour 
session  last  Monday  and  at  an- 
other meeting  yesterday,  the 
EPC  continued  an  attempt  to 
reduce  its  proliferating  agenda 
and  begin  consideration  of  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  Bran- 
deis academic  system. 

At  these  two  meetings,  the 
EPC  took  the  following  actions: 

•  Discussed  a  long  list  of 
proposed  new  courses  for  the 
academic  year  70-71  and  ap- 
proved the  vast  majority  of 
suggested  courses. 

•  Approved  a  policy  state- 
ment on  the  granting  of  ad- 
vanced placement  credit,  plac- 
ing responsibility  on  depart- 
ments and  school  councils  for 
deciding  what  score  must  be  at- 
tained for  the  granting  of  cred- 
it. EPC  members  investigating 
this  situation  found  that  ad- 
vanced placement  is  "only  of 
marginal  significance"  as  an  is- 
sue per  se,  and  that  it  "can  best 
be  resolved  in  the  context  of 
other  proi>osals,  most  notably 
those  dealing  with  general  ed- 
ucation, concentration  and  oth- 
er degree  requirements." 

•  Reccommended  to  the  fac- 


ulty a  change  in  examination 
procedures  increasing  faculty 
members'  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering their  own  exams 
and  explicitly  enumerating  al- 
ternatives to  final  exams  open 
to  faculty.  Under  the  proposal, 
take-home  examinations  may 
be  substituted  in  any  course,  if 
prior  notification  to  students 
and  faculty  is  given.  In  more 
advanced,  individualized  and 
specialized  courses,  written 
work  (papers,  etc.)  may  be 
substituted  for  an  exam.  These 
changes  require  faculty  ap- 
proval. 

•  Agreed  to  urge  retention 
of  the  program  in  lingui.stics  as 
a  top  priority.  The  EPC  ap- 
proved a  statement  affirming 
the  program  as  one  **of  over- 
riding importance"  and  rec- 
ommending that  "every  effort" 
be  made  to  keep  the  program, 
at  least  at  its  present  level. 

One  member  of  the  Linguis- 
tics program,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor David  Perlmutter,  has  al- 
ready resigned.  Another,  Pro- 
fessor S.  Jay  Keyser  is  uncer- 
tain about  whether  he  will  re- 


main at  Brandeis  next  year.  If 
both  men  leave  and  are  not  re- 
placed, tlie  program  will  be  ef- 
fectively crippled. 

The  EPC  will  consider  a  long 
ran^o  projection  of  the  future 
of  the  program  at  it.s  next  meet- 
ing, Monday,  April  6.  By  that 
time,  Keyser  will  probably 
have  decided  whether  he  will 
resign. 

Consideration  of  pressing  is- 
sues with  regard  to  time,  such 
as  American  Civilization,  Soci- 
ology 160b,  Linguistics,  and 
new  courses  delayed  action  and 
discussion  of  propo.sed  revisions 
of  the  General  EJucation  sys- 
tem, foreign  language  require- 
ment, contrations  grading,  cal- 
endar reform  and  the  freshman 
year.  Propo.sals  for  reform  of 
these  pro^ram.s,  in  one  form  or 
another,  Iiave  remained  on  the 
EPC's  agenda  for  over  a  year. 
They  were  discussed  by  last 
summer's  educational  review 
committee  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  each  were  con- 
tained in  that  group's  report, 
which  has  not  vet  been  consid- 
ered by  the  FPC. 
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Buying  a  Car 


The  Philosopher-Mechanic 


J.  Michael  Murphy 


. 


how  long  it  will  be,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  only  thing  you 
need  to  know. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the 
double-mechanic,  super-inves- 
tigation; for  everything-of-any 
importance  has  been  replaced 
and  its  got  vinyl-upholstery; 
and  for  the  lousy  body  but  in- 
When  you  set  out  to  buy  a  car,  whether  you  are  Ph.D.  or  credible  engine  theory. 
KKK.   you  are  a  man  deJuded  and    ^^^^y^.'^ll^ll^J'^^^^^  The  above   is  for   used   cars 

more  so.  We  must  take  time  here,  for  you  don  t  and  won  t  be-  obvious  alternative   is 

lieve  me.  My  academic  readers  mamtain  the  illusion  that  only   ^^^^""^ ^  ^^^  ^^,    ^^^y  ^ew 
the  poor  or  dull  witted  are  taken  in  by  the  illusions  of  auto-   ^o  ^"^  «    J  Pare   8) 

firatifieation.  I  must  tell  you  that  they  return  the  compliment  (Continued   on   rage   H) 

to  you  and  that  neither  of  you  exceeds  the  other  in  irrational- 
ity, vain  hopes,  and  thick  headed  schemes,  especially  when  you 
der-ide  to  buy  a  car.  

nuSe'''is'"'l<now  Y  o  u  J  And  the  second  corollary  to 
rream.      Which      commercials   the  second  law  reads:  there  are 
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do  you  sing  along  with?  Trick  "'' ,ri^„«^J^rtL  t.^T-   "      By  LINDA  BURKE 


S0^ 


yourself   and   pretend   you   are 


not    listening;    only   after    that  Jure  of  the  car  you  are  about  ,j,.^^^  _  ^^  ^.^^^  __  ^^^^   ^^ 

iirst  move  should  you  commit  Jo  buy.    Wot  the  tests  Jisiea  in  ^^^^^   ^         ^^   everyDxxng,    See 

yourself.      Walking    down    the   Consumer  s     Guide    nor     aunt  ^^  ^^      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^ 

street  on  a  beautiful  day,  which   Anny  s    used    car    dealer    next  _  ^^^^^5   thoughts 

kind  of  car  will  start  a  chain  door   neighbor  s   absolute    test  ^catpc  me  alone  .  .  .please 

of  fantasies?   Aha!   In  a   park-    (kick  tires,   slam   doors    green  *"  *^*^                              ^ 

ing  lot,  which  car  catches  your  grease    or    musical    valves).  "CAN  WE  COME  VISIT  YOU?" 

eye,    vl'hich    do    you    casually,       The     only     way     to     make  Lonely  —  so  lonely  —  want  to 

with    sardonic    smile,    inspect,   money  and  get  grea.  deals  on  he   part   0/   someone.    Needed, 

or,    in     informal     conversation   cars  is  to  sell  them  in  quanti-  wanted,  asked,  hut   .  ,   .    Why 

which  car   causes   you   to   ask  ty,    to    play    the    percentages,  lonely?  —  There  are  so  many 

questions:    "You    have    a    Vol-  which,  in  the  end,  is  all  that  who  care 

vo?    What    model    (color,    gas  any  one   ever   does:    Murphy's  "DON'T  WORRY.  I'LL  STILL 

mileage,  etc.)?"   That  is   what  Third   Law:    There   is  no   way  THINK   OF  YOU." 
you  want  to  catch.                       on   earth  to  tell  a    great    car 

1    am    dead    serious      These  ^ro"*  a  real  lemon.  Of  course,  Sad  —  so  sad  —  want  to  open 

are  important   dreams   to   you  you  don't  believe  it.  my  mouth  ?«?  l««f^^^^,^PP2/, 

and   as    Freud    said,    distorted       How  about  101  super  scien-  smile  At  what?  —  1  don  t  know, 

aiul   telescoped    by   the  dream  tific  electro  magnetic  infallible  !?i*V  P'/?f*   *^^  J^„%  ^^   ^"^P?, 

work    to   hid?    their    meaning   tests?    These   tests   measure    a  ''^'^ii  ^^  >  .  •  't^^  •  •  •  'f^^- 

from  you.   Not  until   you   dis-   lot   of  very   important   things,    loj^.jq    jq^j  want    to   find 

cover  the-se   (silly)   dreams   of  The    equivalent   is     testing    a  someone,  something.  Be  a  part 

yours  and   stare    them   m    the   child  for  IQ,  creativity,  Voca-  ^.   ^    j  '       _  b^i\o^7  \^hat 

eye   will   they    bgein   to    lose  tional  Interest.  Hidden  tenden-  J't^^^  to  give?  NO,  it's  there 

^^.        ..        , •  > '.  •■•^^««^^  9omewhere.  Reach  out  —  look 


'"There  are  no  tests  or  o  series  of  tests 
which  will  reveol  the  true  noture  of  the  car 
you  are  about  to  buy  .  •  /' 


"YEA,  BYE  .  .  .  SEE  YOU 
AROUND.'* 

Alone  —  so  alone  —  want  to 
feel  whole.  Sense  it.  Know 
what  1  am,  not  to  them  —  to 
me,  to  me.  They  talk.  They  call 
out  —  to  who?  to  day,  always 
.  .  .  I'm  one  with 

"HI,  KID,"  "HI,  MAW,'* 

"HI,  BOSS,"  "HI,  DOLL,' 

"HI,  LI  ... 


On  most  Sundays,  the 
Bondys,  the  Strausses,  the 
Kupinskys,  and  my  family 
visited  my  grandparents. 
The  visits  usually  started 
about  5:00  in  the  evening 
with  a  game  of  Pit  or  Mo- 
nopoly. A  dinner  of  chicken 
soup,  roast  chicken,  a  tossed 
salad,  potato  kugal,  palm 
cookies,  and  rock  candy  fol- 
lowed. Afterward,  we  talked. 
We  talked  of  many  things — 
of  Jonathan  so  far  away  in 
New  Mexico,  the  black  pat- 
ent shoes  which  were  lost, 
the  number  of  calories  in  ice 
milk,  and,  of  course,  the 
Vietnam  War.  After  the  ta- 
ble was  cleared  and  the  dish- 
es washed  and  dried,  the 
family  gathered  in  the  liv- 
ing room  for  coffee  and  a 
story. 

My  Bubble  always  ended  the 
evening  reminiscing  about  the 
old  country  and  my  grandpar- 
ents' life.  That  night  she  re- 
metnvbered    my    grandpa's    $20 


ropes.  The  right  end  lowered* 
the  frayed  rope  tore  from  the 
pulley.  Lurching  from  the  scaf- 
fold.    Pa     clutched    the    rope, 
hanging   on  for  five  minutes! 
Tiring     quickly,     he     shouted, 
trying  to  attract  attention  and 
help,  but  no  one  seemed  to  no- 
tice  him.    The  guttural  whine 
of  the  wind  had  smothered  his 
pleas.      Because   the  rope  was 
raveled    at    the   end    where   it 
had  torn  from  the  pulley,  Pa 
tied    a   secure    knot   to    guard 
against  further  raveling.  While 
grasping  the  rope,  he  shinnied 
up  it  a  few  feet.  He  could  now 
see    Mrs.    Rabdnowitz's    yellow 
kitchen  clock.  Just  that  morn- 
ing, she  had  asked  the  superin- 
tendent   of    the    apartment    to 
have  her  wall   clock  repaired. 
Pa  had  answered  the  call,  fixed 
the  clock,  and  delivered  a  rec- 
ipe for  honey  cake  to  Mrs.  ha- 
binowitz.     Perhaps,  she  would 
see  him;  however,  Mrs.  Rabin- 
owitz    wasn't    in    the    kitchen. 
Next,  he  tried  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold on  the  smooth-sided  build- 
ing,  but  he   couldn't.      So  Pa 
"made  do."  He  swung  the  rope, 
gently  at  first,  back  and  forth, 
parallel  to   the  building.   Each 
time    he    pushed    against    the 
building  a  little  harder,  swing- 
ing  the  rope  like  a  pendulum. 
As  the  rope  gained  impetus  and 
the  arc  widened,  he  neared  a 
window  across  the  court.  Guid- 
ing the   ro«pe,  he  gave  a  final 
push  and  swung  forward.  The 


Cv:■^x-'^:v:■:•;•^:■:V^x:v:•  A  ;■.■'••:■:■:•  :'V.<->."«';v' 


''Be  proud  of  Pa.  He  was  good  to  us  •  •  / 


»» 


their  power  over  you.  cies,    family    background    and 

Your  dreams  sir,  since  you  physical  health  and  asking  if 
still  are  not  convinced,  are  he  will  be  alive  tomorrow;  Here  —  so  near  —  want  to 
nothing  so  bland  as  Dodge  what  will  he  be  doing.  Those  come  to?  Need?  Want?  Smile? 
fever    or    meeting     the     nicest   answers  are  for  insurance  com-  Laugh?  Know?  Find?  Be 

people.     You   do   your  worthy   pa^ies  and  colleges.     This  one    needed?  Wanted?  A  part  of  us? 
opponent     (fellow    selling    the   particular   kid  is  about  to   get     Ask  and  he  answered? 
car),    n    great    service   if    you   hit  by  a  crashing  airplane,  or 
think   he    would   not   be   twice   f?^    ^J^   ^^^    sugar    cube    he 
as  crafty  as  you.     (This  is  why   thought  was  asparagus  and  lose 
he    will    usually    win.)      Your   his  mind.  No  test  will  tell  you 

dream  might  be  nothing  more  ZZZ^^i^^^Z^ZIimiIIIIIZIIIII^:^^:iZ — 
than  long  weekend  drives  in 
the  New  Hampshire  hills!,  or 
being  able  to  visit  your  girl 
any  time  you  want!,  or  saving 
yourself  the  bother  of  public 
transportation!,  or  most  gen- 
erally and  most  frequently, 
FREEDOM!!! 


"Yof%ir  time  has  come  to  shine," 

"I'M  SAILING    RIGHT 

BEHIND   —  I    WILL   EASE 

YOUR   MIND." 


Murphy's  first  law  is  here 
applied  at  its  most  basic  level. 
"We  all  dream  of  the  wide 
track,  better  idea  heaven,  and 
believe  in  our  soul  of  souls 
that  in  will  be  found  the 
freedom  of  angels.  For  many 
it  is  merely  the  word  FREE- 
DOM carved  in  mountain  high 
granite,  for  others  it  is  a  neon 
sign  saying  open  road,  open 
road.  But  for  all  of  us  it  is 
a  voice  that  whispers  persua- 
sively late  at  night  as  we  con- 
sider the  last  outrageous  offer 
of  the  salesman. 

Or  should  I  say,  that  dumb 
salesman  (old  lady,  kid,  ct.). 
Murphy's  Second  Liaw  is:  There 
are  no  bargains.  Truly,  over 
and  over,  repeat  that  phrase: 
there  are  no  bargains,  no  real 
deals,    no   only    opportunity. 

Everyone  buying  a  car  leads 
himself  to  believe  that  he  has 
stumbled  on  the  most  fantas- 
tic deal  ever  seen  on  earth. 
I  have  seen  would-be  buyers 
reluctant  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  convinced  if  anyone 
but  the  closest  friend  heard 
about  the  deal  he  would  stop 
at  neither  murder  nor  rape  to 
get  it.  Perhaps  1  overstate  my 
case?  Hardly.  You  and  I  would 
not  think  the  same  car  a  bar- 
gain of  course,  but  each  of  us 
will  bite  at  the  one  which 
promises  (after  a  good  polish- 
ing and  a  few  minor  repairs) 
to  be  our  Dream  Car.  If  the 
second  law  was  that  there 
were  no  bargains,  the  first  co- 
rollary to  it  is:  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  stupid  salesman, 
stupid  old  lady,  crazy  kid,  a 
philanthropic  old  gentleman 
who  wants  to  give  old  Bessie 
a  good  home. 
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job  during  the  hardest  months 
of  the  Depression.  Throughout 
the  Depression,  Pa  h  a  d  found 
little  work.  He  had  previously 
worked  as  a  government  car- 
penter, solderer,  and  sheet  met- 
al worker,  but  after  the  reduc- 
tion in  forces,  he  was  idle  for 
six  months.  Finally  he  found 
work  fixing  windows  in  a 
Bronx  ajwrtment.  It  was  mid- 
winter, February.  On  the  fifth 
afternoon  of  this  job,  he  hoist- 
ed a  scaffold  to  the  sixth  story 
of  the  inner  court  of  the  apart- 
ment building  to  mend  a 
cracked   window   moulding. 

The  wind  snapped  at  the 
clothes  hung  on  the  rope  lines 
and  whipped  against  the  red- 
brick walls  of  the  inner  court. 
On  his  way  to  the  basement  to 
incinerate  the  garbage,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  apartment 
yelled  to  my  grandfather  to 
"take  care"  and  to  steady  the 

scaffold.  As  Pa  worked,  the  bat- 
tered, paint-splattered  scaffold 
jiggled.  The  wind  pulled  at  the 


rope's     momentum    catapulted 
him  through  the  windowpane. 

Once  safely  inside.  Pa  swept 
up  the  broken  glass  and  re- 
placed the  window.  Afterward, 
he  collected  the  splintered 
pieces  of  the  scaffold  and  the 
rope,  told  the  superintendent  of 
the  incident,  and  went  home 
for  the  evening.  The  following 
day  the  superintendent  gave 
him  a  new  scaffold,  on  which 
Pa  fixed  the  original  sixth- 
story  window.  At  the  end  of 
the  week.  Pa  received  his  pay, 
minus  the  cost  of  the  window- 
pane  and  the  scaffold  he  had 
broken,  $16.00. 

With  the  remembrance  com- 
pleted, tears  filled  Bubbie'3 
eyes.  She  had  remembered 
"one  of  the  good  times"  and 
always  ended  the  stories  with, 
"Be  proud  of  Pa.  He  was  good 
to  us."  Then  she  cried.  I  guess 
this  is  the  story  1  remember 
when  I  think  of  Pa,  the  grey- 
haired  man  with  the  black 
shuflfley  slippers  and  veined 
hands,  rocking  in  his  over- 
stuffed rocker,  and  if  his  wife, 
my  Bubble,  who  always  cries 
at  the  end  of  the  story. 
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Waltham  Draft  Protest 


Record  Review 


: 


Sweet  Baby  James 


(Continaed  from  Pafe  1) 

Davidson  (grad  student,  pol- 
itics),  Gerald    Bergitrom 
(grad  student,  biology), 
Martin     Rudow     '70,      and 
Steven   Weiss   '70  —   ques- 
tioned the  two  female  clerks. 
The    older    clerk,    who    an- 
swered     the     questions, 
''proved    relatively    tolerant 
but  completely  unconnmuni- 
cative,"    said    Axelrad.    She 
told  the  group  that  the  only 
"questions  she  could  answer 
would  be  about  the  selective 

service." 

The  group  began  by  ask- 
ing simple  questions  that 
the  clerk  was  authorized  to 
answer  such  as,  "How  often 
does  the  draft  board  meet?" 


draft  board  offices  each  week 
(Waltham  has   two),  the   pro- 
testors will  try  to  persuade  the 
draft  board  officials  to  appear 
at  forums  held  by  such  town 
groups  as  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  CJommerce  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  They  will  also  try 
to  meet  with  the  drafi  officials 
in   their  homes.   If   the   board 
members  resist  these  attempts 
to   oust  them   the   group    may 
picket    their    businesses.    The 
business  locations  of  the  board 
members  is  not  public  informa- 
tion;   a    faculty    member    re- 
searched this  information  last 
year. 

Meanwhile,  the  group  is  ad- 
vising students  to  glut  the  draft 
board    with   superfluous   state- 
regarding    their     draft 


ments 
They  proceeded  with  more  pro-  status.  The  draft  board,  said 
vocative  inquiries:  How  many  Bruce  Phillips,  must  process 
men  sent  from  the  draft  board  each  piece  of  mail;  the  loss  of 
mtii  &CIH,  *  ^o^v   a    single     letter    is    technical 

get  sent  to  the  war.  how  many    ^^^^J^    ^^^    throwing    out    a 
get  killed,   and  are   any   Wal-   jj^^f^  ^^^^ 

tham  boys  under  accusation  for 

the  Song  My  massacre?  To  all 
of  these  questions,  said  Axel- 
rad, the  clerk  responded  that 
she  had  "no  way  of  know- 
ing." 

When  they  asked  to  meet 
with  the  draft  board  members, 
they    were   told    it    would    be 

••impossible"  since   they    were 
not  registrants  of  the  board. 
"That'll    be    all,"    the   clerk 

told   the  group   several   times, 

and  she  threatened  to  ask  the 

two  policemen  to  move  the  six 

protestors.     Other     times     she 

said    "last    question"    but    the 

group  continued  their  probing. 

When  asked  "Why  they  had  all 

the  travel  posters  up   [on  the 

wall],"  said  Axelrad,  the  clerk 

quipped  "  'Do  you  mind  if  we 

have    something    on    the    wall 

that  cheers  us  up?'  " 

During  this  questioning,  "The 

cops  didn't  say  a  single  word,' 

Axelrad  added. 

VIGIL 

Afterward  the  group,  joined 
by  a  few  more  students,  held 
a  vigil  in  front  of  the  three 
armed  forces  recruiting  sta- 
tions on  the  Waltham  Com- 
mon. Since  they  stood  near  a 
traffic  light,  drivers  in  stopped 
cars  were  able  to  read  the 
group's  placards.  Several  driv- 
ers shouted  "Chickens,"  "Long 
hair,"  and  "Go  get  a  hair  cut 
to  the  demonstrators.  They  re- 
ceived encouragement  from 
parents  driving  children,  and 
students. 

"Even  one  of  the  officers 
[from  the  recruiting  station] 
Cclme  out  during  a  coffee  break 
and  said  "I'm  with  you,"  con- 
tinued Rabbi  Axelrad.  Many 
pedestrians  however,  simply 
"stopped,  read  the  si^n,  and 
walked  on." 

FURTHER  ACTION 

The  protestors  plan  to  con- 
tinue to  harass  the  draft  board 
members  until  they  resign.  In 
addition  to  visiting  one  y.i  the 


By   MICHAEL  GOLD 

James  Taylor  is  the  latest 
star  to  emerge  in  the  folk-rock, 
blues  tradition.  A  few  months 
ago  he  was  a  virtual  unknown, 
but  now,  with  every  passing 
day,  his  fame  increases.  The 
reason  is  simple;  whoever  hears 
his  albums  immediately  buys 
and  plays  them  so  often  that 
others  are  either  forced  to  like 
them  or  move. 

In  Taylor's  first  album,  pro- 
duced by  Apple  in  1968,  he  dis- 
played a  wide  diversity  of  mu- 
sical talent.  He  captivates  the 
listener  by  combining  a  unique 
singing  voice,  beautiful  lyrics 
and  great  guitar  work  with  a 
flowing  quality  that  is  alniost 
symphonic  in  organization. 
Taylor  introduced  a  new  idea 
in  the  area  of  musical  tech- 
niqque  by  having  instrumental 
"links"  between  songs.  These 
links  provide  a  continuity 
which  is  a  glaring  omission  in 
other  albums.  Because  of  these 
links,  each  song  leads  into  the 
next,  smoothly  while  offering  a 
quality  of  oneness. 

If     "soul"     means     putting 


one's  per^onality  and  experi- 
ences into  one's  music  and  re- 
tener,  then  James  Taylor  is  a 
master.  It  is  obvious  that  ev- 
ery song  Taylor  wrote,  he  ex- 
perienced. His  most  famous, 
"Carolina  on  My  Mind,"  is  a 
good  example.  Taylor  had  giv- 
en a  friend  some  money  to  se- 
cure airplane  tickets  for  Tay- 
lor an  da  girl  called  Karen, 
but  the  friend  split  with  the 
money  to  California.  This  sto- 
ry is  not  told  in  the  song  but 
it  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
lyrics.  That  is  why  he  is  "gone 
to  Carolina  in  his  mind." 

Another  example  is  the 
song  "Knocking  'Round  the 
Zoo."  Taylor  spent  some  time 
in  a  rehabilitation  center,  and 
the  zoo  he  refers  to  is  the  hos- 
pital. If  the  listener  remembers 
this  fact  when  he  hears  the 
song,  it  will  make  sense  and 
the  air  of  bitterness  can  be 
easily  explained  and  under- 
stood. 

Taylor  is  very  involved  with 
the  beauty  of  nature  and  most 
of  his  songs  on  the  first  album 
reflect    this    interest.      Almost 


every  song  has  at  least  one 
reference  to  either  sunrise, 
sunset,  junshine,  rain  or  other 
natural   phenomena. 

Taylor's  second  album, 
Sweet  Baby  James,  recently 
released  on  Warner  Brothers, 
is  not  quite  as  fantastic  as  his 
first.  Although  there  are  in- 
dividual great  songs,  such  as 
"Sweet  Baby  James"  and 
"Country  Road,"  the  overall 
greatness  is  not  the  same.  Ma- 
ny people  feel  that  his  best 
song  ever  can  be  found  on 
Sidke  Two  of  this  album.  The 
title  is  "Fire  ar*d  Rain"  and  it 
is  definitely  the  best  song  on 
this  album. 

His  second  album  deals 
more  with  the  blues  than  his 
first.  The  music  is  a  bit  more 
sophisticated  but  the  lyrics 
maintain  the  same  endearing 
simplicity  as  his  first. 

In  short,  if  you  have  $3.30 
to  invest,  go  to  the  Harvard 
Coop  and  buy  a  copy  of  his  first 
album.  If,  however,  you  have 
$6.60,  do  not  hesitate  to  buy 
\  Mh.  You  won't  regret  it. 


Electionis 

(Continaed  from  Page  1) 

ley,  Jack  Dembowitz,  Ira 
Grossman,  Bruce  Philips, 
Ruth  Witztum,  Jerry  Zerkin. 

Class  of  72  (4  positions): 
Bob  Cleary,  Mark  Effron, 
Barbara  Goldman,  DicK 
Ho.tfn-an,  Richard  Rapp, 
Mark  Tulis. 

Class  of  73  (4  positions): 
David  Ash,  Philip  Benja- 
min, Becky  Bluestone,  Mich- 
ael Cole,  Paul  Cullinane, 
Paul  Farkas,  Gary  Fernan- 
dez Patricia  Field,  Betn 
Herman,  Emily  Hotaling, 
James  Katz,  Lewis  Kazis, 
Andrew  N.  Krinsky,  Stuart 
Mukamel,  Debby  Posin, 
Bennet  Solomon. 

Final  elections  for  all 
classes  April  6,  3-10  pm., 
and  April  7,  »  a.m.-4  p.m. 
in  Goldfarb  Library.     , 


Greatlfoum  Britain! 


^ 


i 


For  the  price  of  a  stamp,  we'll  clue 
you  in  on  the  British  scene. 

Naming  names  of  the  spots  only 
we  local  folk  arc  "in"  on. 

We'll  tell  you  about  our  native 
haunts.  The  pubs.  Coffeehouses.  Dis- 
cotheques. BouUques.  And  the  like. 

We'U  tell  you  where  you  can  bed- 
down  for  $2  a  night,  breakfast  in- 
cluded. And  chow-down  for  51 .     ^^ 

We'll  tell  you  about  the    doings 
in  the  theatre.  So  you  can  sec  Broad- 
way hits  long  before  they  break  on 
Broadway.  (Tickets:  90^) 


We'll  tell  you  about  a  crazy  little 
$30  ticket  that'll  buy  you  1 , 1 00  miles 
of  rail  and  boat  travel. 

And  fill  you  in  on  all  kinds  of  tours 
planned  especially  for  the  college 

crowd. 

We'll  even  show  you  how  to  make 
it  through  Shakespeare  country. 
Even  if  you  couldn't  make  it  through 
Shakespeare  in  class. 

We've  got  hundreds  of  ideas.  All 
wrapped  up  in  our  free  book:  Great 
Young  Britain.  20  pages  big.  With 
over  50  color  photos. 


It's  yours  for  the  asking.  Mail  the 
coupon.  And  sec  your  travel  agent. 
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British  Tourist  Authority 
Box  4100,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Send  me  your  free  book:  Great 
Young  Britain.  75 
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Financing  Racial  Economic  Equality 


Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
our  society  the  preponderance  of  positions 
with  high  financial  rewards  and  prestige 
are  held  by  Caucasians,  while  equally  qual- 
ified or  superior  blacks  are  relegated  to  in- 
ferior positions  solely  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skin.  This  accentuates  the  fact  that 
despite  the  revulsion  of  many  individual 
whites  to  discrimination,  almost  all  have 
benefited  financially  therefrom.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  discuss  herein  a  means  of  estimat- 
ing this  benefit,  as  well  as  suggesting  a 

means  of  monetary  restitution.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  way  of  measuring  the  insidi- 
ous ways  in  which  racial  discrimination  has 
affected  the  psyche.  Nor  is  there  an  ade- 
quate recompense  for  indignities  to  the 
spirit  or  i>erson. 

We  must  conclude,  when  we  see  Negro 
children  with  spindly  legs  and  sunken 
chests,  that  the  causes  are  malnutrition  or 
disease  resulting  from  economic  disadvan- 
tage. This  same  disadvantage  generally 
means  minimal  clothes  both  in  quantity  and 
quality;  generally  older  and  less  depend- 
able automobiles;  inferior  (more  frequent- 
ly rented)  housing  and  house  furnishings; 
and  education,  if  any,  that  in  all  too  many 
instances  lacks  the  essentials  to  cope  with 
the  economic  and  social  forces  of  modern 
society. 

Educationally,  the  advantages  of  the 
Caucasian  are  threefold.  First,  he  generally 
can  afford  a  better  education,  which  quali- 
fies him  for  a  better  position.  Secondly,  he 
usually  has  opportunities  for  better  jobs 
even  when  the  educational  level  is  on  a  par. 
Thirdly,  but  more  controversial,  is  the  fact 
that  culturally  deprived  individuals  are  at 
a  disadvantage  in  many  subtle  ways. 

MONETARY  DISADVANTAGE 

What  is  the  measure  of  the  blacks*  dis- 
advantage in  monetary  terms?  Without 
considering  investment  capital,  let  us  ex- 
amine wages  and  salary  only.  Blacks  repre- 
sent approximately  10%  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  therefore  on  the  av- 
erage there  are  nine  whites  on  the  labor 
market  for  each  black.  This  means  that  in 
any  age  group,  the  twenty-five  year  olds 
for  example,  if  the  average  salary  of  the 
blacks  and  the  average  salary  of  the  whites 
were  ascertained,  the  salaries  could  be 
equalized  by  each  white  taking  10%  of  the 
difiTerence  between  his  salary  and  the  black 
average,  and  adding  it  to  the  total  salary  of 
the  blacks. 

EXAMPLE:  Assumed  white  salary — $8,000 

Assumed  black  salary — $5,000 

Difference— $3,000 

10%  of  $3,000  =  $300 

$5,000  -f-  (9  x  $300  =  $7,700  —  Same 

$8,000  —  $300  =  $7,700  —  Same 

I  suggest  then  that  each  white  person 
who  sees  the  simple  justice  of  this  idea, 
give  the  10 'X'  differential  between  his  sal- 
ary and  the  average  Negro  salary,  for 
causes  which  will  tend  to  benefit  all  blacks 
by  helping  to  remove  both  the  causes  and 
the  manifestations  of  inequality.  This 
might  be  scholarships  or  instruction  on 
any  educational  level,  financing  black  busi- 
ness enterprises,  cultural  programs  to  re- 
place cultural  attitudes  lost  in  slavery  or 
deprived  environments,  and  so  on. 

The  prime  years  of  employment  are  21 
through  65.  An  economist  could  calculate 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  the  average  Ne- 
gro salary,  both  male  and  female,  for  each 
year  of  age  in  this  range.  These  averages 
could  be  set  forth  in  tables  which  would 
be  uiKlated  periodically.  The  person  who 
had  decided  to  equalize  his  economic  ad- 


vantage would  look  at  the  table  and  make 
the  following  typical  calculation,  for  ex- 
ample: My  age  is  31  and  I  earn  $11,000  per 
year.  The  average  salary  of  a  31  year  old 
black  (from  the  table)  is  $4,500,  therefore 
the  amount  I  should  make  available  to  Fi- 
nancing Racial  Economic  Equality  (FREE) 
is  10%  of  $11,000  —  $4,500,  or  $650  for 
that  year. 

This  analysis,  since  oversimplified, 
could  obviously  be  reasoned  to  death  by 
someone  more  interested  in  playing  intel- 
lectual games  than  in  arriving  at  a  consen- 
sus of  the  best  approach  to  this  method  of 
indemnification.  Obviously,  one  could  obfus- 
cate the  issue  by  arguing  that  the  percent- 
age of  blacks  is  perhaps  14%,  and  so  on 
with  all  the  manifest  nuances  of  the  idea. 
It  would  appear  that  10%  would  be  as  close 
a  refinement  as  might  seem  reasonable  for 
ready  calculation.  Anyone  could  analyze  the 
idea  along  any  reasonable  lines  to  conform 
to  any  refinements  they  might  feel  had  not 
been  considered.  But  to  those  who  would 
ridicule  the  merits  of  this  proposal,  but  who 
nevertheless  continue  to  benefit  from  a  ra- 
cially determined  advantage,  I  suggest  that 
they  not  pass  judgment  on  it.  Rather,  let 
them  obtain  the  views  of  blacks  in  all  areas 
of  life — campus,  suburbia,  and  ghetto.  Af- 
ter all,  blacks  are  apt  to  be  more  objective 
than  are  those  who  are  candidates  for  giv- 
ing up  the  10%  advantage. 

APPEAL  TO  YOUTH 

It  -would  appear  likely  that  many  of  the 
most  talented  youth  would  see  fit  to  exer- 
cise this  plan.  Inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  be 
among  the  most  capable  earners,  they 
would  tend  to  counten^oise  that  sizeable 
segment  of  the  white  population  who  would 
not  feel  impelled  to  any  such  sacrifice  by 
any  feeling  of  inherent  injustice  in  the 
present  situation  of  social  and  economic  dis- 
parity. 

I  suspect  that  many  students,  because 
they  do  not  want  to  benefit  from  discrimi- 
nation, now  select  professions  wherein  the 
salaries  of  whites  and  Negroes  are  more 
nearly  equivalent.  The  option  to  return  part 
of  the  differential  might  influence  them  to 
enter  any  field  of  their  liking.  If  it  proved 
more  remunerative  than  the  other  might 
have,  there  would  be  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  higher  salary  would  cause 
a  higher  differential  to  go  to  FREE.  This 
would  seem  more  practical  to  the  eventual 
unity  and  equality  of  the  races  than  abro- 
gating the  best-paying  positions  to  some 
who  were  not  concerned  with  racial  injus- 
tices, but  who  wanted  the  higher  salary  in 
order  to  enjoy  an  affluent,  comfortable  life, 
with  little  feeling  of  beneficence  for  anyone 
but  themselves.  In  short,  this  would  be  a 
reason  for  achieving  one's  greatest  poten- 
tial, knowing  that  in  so  doing  they  were 
not  benefiting  from  someone  else's  disad- 
vantages, but  were  helping  the  other  one 
to  overcome  those  disadvantages. 

In  summary  then,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
course  of  action  would  have  the  following 
effects  toward  alleviating  guilt  and  provid- 
ing a  cogent  thrust  toward  equality: 

(1)  Encourage  each  concerned  individual 
to  take  the  best  possible  job,  know- 
ing that  a  member  of  a  minority  race 
would  probably  not  have  gotten  it,  but 
more  likely  someone  interested  mainly 
in  personal  aggrandizement 

(2)  Give  incentive  toward  using  abilities 
for  advancement,  knowing  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  salary  increase  achieved 
would  go  to  FREE. 

(3)  Encourage  capable  and  concerned  in- 
dividuals to  reach  for  positions  of  in- 
fluence such  that  they  could  modify 
discriminatory  practices. 


It  is  not  too  unreasonable  for  James 
Foreman's  Black  Economic  Development 
Conference  to  think  in  terms  of  "repara- 
tions" by  institutions  s-uch  as  churches, 
which  often  in  the  past  have  abetted  rac- 
ism if  in  no  other  way  than  ignoring  it.  It 
certainly  must  be  true  that  many  estab- 
lished organizations  which  over  the  years 
have  evidenced  little  concern  for  the  vic- 
tims of  racial  prejudice  owe  some  kind  of 
restitution  to  those  who  still  suffer  because 
of  those  sins  of  unconcern.  It  is  also  true 
that  commitments  of  long  standing  make  it 
almost  impossible  in  many  instances  for  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  adult  citizens,  to  alter 
their  budgets  in  order  to  make  restitution 
for  the  advantages  they  derived  from  dis- 
crimination. However,  after  they  have  fin- 
ished the  immediate  demands  of  schooling, 
the  young  have  no  pressing  obligations 
prior  to  marriage,  and  could  commit  this 
differential. 

PERSONAL  ACTION 

It  is  one  thing  to  point  out  the  many 
faults  of  society  and  its  institutions,  and  to 
suggest  that  businessmen  should  do  this  for 
the  underprivileged,  or  that  colleges  should 
adopt  such  a  program  to  offset  previous  dis- 
criminatory practies,  or  that  churches 
should  make  amends  of  a  certain  kind,  or 
that  the  politicians  or  economists  should  do 
something  else.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
when  one  stands  in  a  position  to  make  a 
similar  gesture  on  a  personal  basis,  rather 
than  suggestinjj:  courses  of  action  for  the 
"establishment"  to  take. 

The  objectives  and  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal are  probably  worthy  enough  to  de- 
serve testing.  What  is  needed  is  a  consen- 
sus as  to  whether  this  equalizing  gesture 
should  be  simply  a  pledge  between  each  par- 
ticipant and  his  own  conscience,  or  it  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  a  public  commitment 
under  the  auspices  of  an  organized  group, 
with  some  sort  of  badge  to  indicate  that  the 
wearer  is  trying  to  make  restitution  in  kind 
for  his  economic  advantages.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed as  a  campaign  of  recrimination,  nor 
of  coercion.  It  is  a  way  of  stating  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  inequality  and  showing  a 
way  for  each  person,  rich  and  poor,  to  ful- 
fill his  obligation. 

Many  people  who  talk  of  racial  inequal- 
ity have  probably  never  considered  that  by 
accepting  this  salary  advantage  they  are 
themselves  benefiting  from  racial  inequal- 
ity. Would  those  of  the  1969  Brandeis  grad- 
uating class,  who  wore  a  clenched,  upraised 
fist  over  their  gown,  signifying  their  em- 
pathy and  oneness  with  the  blacks'  strug- 
gle for  justice  and  equality,  unclench  their 
own  fist  from  grasping  the  10%  average 
differential  between  their  own  forthcoming 
salaries  and  that  of  their  black  brothers? 
Or  would  they  instead  rationalize  by  say- 
ing that  such  a  payment  would  be  a  tribute 
to  this  unequal  and  corrupt  social  and  eco- 
nomic system,  but  nevertheless  pocket  all 
the  salary  that  this  unequal  system  paid 
them,  including  the  difference  between  their 
salaries  and  their  black  brothers? 

I  believe  that  this  dedicated  group,  the 
younger  generation,  would  on  the  whole  re- 
spond so  magnificently  that  they  would  be 
be  an  example  to  all  the  other  individuals 
and  institutions  that  it  is  felt  have  this 
moral  obligation  of  indemnification.  Then 
perhaps  a  more  hopeful  sign  than  the 
clenched  fist,  which  also  symbolizes  antago- 
nism and  estrangement,  might  be  an  open, 
outstretched  hand  indicating  fellowship  and 
sharing. 

D.  M.  Elliot 

331  I»ark  St.  N.E. 

Vienna,  Va.  22180 
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Fo9«  S«v«fi 


Brandeis-Wahham  Relations: 

A  Case  of  Mutual  Non-lnvolveiiient 


<CoDtiiiued  from  Pa^e  1) 

\  that  Chief  Dacey  of  the 
Waltham    Police    Depart- 
ment has   given  his  full 
support   to    security   and 
Safety.  Dacey  has  offered 
full  use  of  his  department 
in  situations  which  Brand- 
eis Security  feels  it  can- 
XH)t  handle,   such  as  break-ins 
and  thefts  of  large  amounts  of 
property.      In   such   cases,  the 
Waltham   Police   would   assign 
detectives    and,     if    necessary, 
uniformed  men  to  assist  in  re- 
covery. 

Mr.  Brooks  commented  on 
the  possibility  of  Waltham  Po- 
lice aiding  Brandeis  Security  if 
there  were  disturbances  on 
campus  too  large  for  Security 
to  handle. 

According  to  Mr.  Brooks 
"This  would  only  take  place 
where  an  unrest  or  a  disturb- 
ance approaching  actual  vio- 
lence and  possibility  of  injury 
to  our  own  people  is  involved." 

If  the  Security  force  needed 
added  assistance,  Mr.  Brooks 
continued,  "we  would  then: 
Go  initially  through  the  Wal- 
tham Police  Department,  Chief 
of  Police  and  ranking  fire  offi- 
cials with  University  approval, 
from  responsible  University 
sources,  i.e..  President  and 
ranking  officials.  If  there  still 
existed  a  potentially  violent 
situation,  we  would  enlist  the 
assistance  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police,  which  agency 
likes  to  be  advised  and  aware 
of  an  impending  situation.  We 
only  stand  as  a  protective  force 
and  would  enlist  the  State  Po- 
lice on  a  peaceful  and  protec- 
tive basis  if  violence  were  an- 
ticipated on  a  large  level." 

Waltham  Group 

Perhaps  the  greatest  degree 
of     Brandeis     involvement     in 


Waltham  stems  from  the  stu- 
dent organization,  the  Waltham 
Group,  which  involves  some 
250  students  in  approximately 
ten  projects,  ranging  from  low- 
cost  housing  projects  to  the  tu- 
toring of  Waltham  students.  Dr. 
Daniel  Cohen,  advisor  to  the 
Waltham  Group,  told  The  Jus- 
tice that  the  parents  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  tutored  by  Bran- 
deis 8tudent6  highly  appreciate 
their  efforts. 

In  an  interview,  James  Fiti- 
gerald,  Superintendent  of  t  h  e 
Waltham  School  System, 
praised  the  Waltham  Group  for 
their  '^excellent  work.'*  But  he 
indicated  that  the  Waltham 
community  was  not  very  cogni- 
zant of  the  services  provided 
by  the  Waltham  Group  and  the 
•'good  work"  which  it  does. 

The  Waltham  Group  receives 
an  annual  budget  of  $6,500 
from  the  Student  Council  as 
well  as  $6,500  from  the  admin- 
istration. These  figures  repre- 
sent one  of  the  highest  budgets 
granted  to  any  student  organi- 
zation; however,  according  to 
Dr.  Cohen,  the  financial  sup- 
port which  the  Waltham  Group 
receives  from  the  University  is 
**not  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  benefits  the  University  re- 
ceives from  it  ...  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle else  that  the  University  does 
lor  coimmunity  relation's." 

Dr.  Cohen  indicated  that  the 
Waltham  Group  was  currently 
in  the  process  of  drafting  a 
proposal  for  submission  to  the 
University  by  which  the  Group 
hopes  to  attain  a  status  consid- 
erably different  from  its  pres- 
ent one  as  a  student  organiza- 
tion. The  Group  will  request  an 
annual  budget  of  $25,000  from 
the  University.  The  added 
funds  would  permit  the  Group 
to  reorganize,  hire  employees, 
and  expand  and  improve  its  ex- 
isting programs.  Also,  new  pro- 
grams would  be  initiated. 

Director  of  Relations 

The  position  of  Director  of 
University  Relations,  according 
to     Executive    Vice    President 


Clarence  Q.  Berger  has  been 
established  by  the  University  in 
order  to  "maintain  a  liaison 
witli  the  officials  of  the  city  and 
state  to  whom  the  University 
must  relate." 

In  the  past,  the  Directors  of 
University  Relations  have 
worked  with  Waltham  officials 
on  such  matters  as:  a  sewerage 
problem  concerning  the 
Student  Union  building;  the 
re-routing  of  South  Street,  and 
the  proposed  routing  of  buses 
through  the  University  semi- 
circle facing  South  Street. 

Richard  Gillman,  who  served 
as  Director  of  University  Rela- 
tions this  year  (until  his  resig- 
nation 2  months  ago)  also 
worked  with  the  Waltham 
Group  on  a  proposal  for  low- 
cost  housing  project  in  Wal- 
tham. Currently,  there  is  no  Di- 
rector of  University  Relations; 
however,  Acting  President 
Schottland  told  The  Justice 
that  he  intends  to  appoint 
someone  to  the  post  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Taxes 

Brandeis  receives  numerous 
services  from  the  City  of  Wal- 
tham —  water,  sewerage  dis- 
posal, police  and  fire  protec- 
tion— for  which  the  University, 
as  a  non-profit  educational  in- 
stitution, pays  no  taxes.  In  an 
interview,  Mayor  Arthur  J. 
Clark  of  Waltham  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  with  this 
state  of  affairs.  Mayor  Clark 
stated  that  "the  day  is  coming 
when  universities  and  colleges 
will  have  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  cities  sums  of 
money  in  lieu  of  taxes."  He  cit- 
ed Harvard  University,  which 
contributes  money  to  Cam- 
bridge in  place  of  taxes.  Mayor 


Waltham  City  Hall  (Photo  Courtesy,  Waltham  News-Tribune) 


Clark  also  suggested  that  Bran- 
deis and  other  universities  pay 
taxes  on  buildings  which  are 
not  used  for  classroom  teach- 
ing, such  as  dormitories  and 
dining  halls. 

Mayor  Clark  said  that 
he  has  not  had  time  to  de- 
velop an  official  rapport  with 
the  University  (he  was  elected 
in  November),  but  that  he  has 
maintained  personal  relations 
with  University  officials  for 
many  years.  There  is  currently 
no  committee  or  commission  in 
Waltham  to  deal  with  the  city's 
relations  with  Brandeis.  Mayor 
Clark  plans,  how^ever,  to  con- 
tinue to  talk  informally  with 
University    administrators. 

The  Mayor  singled  out  the 
low-cost  housing  shortage  in 
Waltham  as  the  greatest  Uni- 
versity-caused problem.  The 
Mayor  said:  *'Brandeis  is  creat- 
ing an  intolerable  housing 
shortage  for  the  city  ...  As 
quickly  as  possible  the  Univer- 
sity should  build  more  housing 
on  campus." 


Brandeis  does  provide  sever- 
al services  and  benefits  to  the 
Waltham  conununity.  Spingold 
and  Slosi^rg  cultural  events 
are  accessible  to  the  local  com- 
munity, thougili  they  are  not 
well  attended  by  Waltham  resi- 
dents. In  the  past,  the  Univer- 
sity has  donated  the  gymna- 
sium for  use  by  charitable  or- 
ganizations in  Waltham,  and 
provided  the  Ullman  Amphi- 
theater for  Waltham  High 
School  graduations.  The  Uni- 
versity employs  a  large  num- 
ber of  Waltham  residents. 

And,  according  to  Mr.  James 
Fitzgerald,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Brandeis  provided 
$80,000  in  scholarships  this 
year  to  Waltham  High  School 
graduates  who  are  attending 
Brandeis.  The  Waltham  com- 
munity, too,  receives  a  certain 
amount  of  prestige  from  the 
presence  of  Brnndeis.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald commented,  "How  do 
you  meajoire  in  dollars  and 
cents   the  presence  of  a  well- 

(Continued   on   Page   8) 


AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Fees  On  Cycles 

All  Type  Ins.  Agency,  Inc. 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

894-22S0 


BILL'S  TRADING  POST 

235   NEWTON  STREET,  WALTHAM 

Just  a  little  bit  different 

TV,  brico-brocs,  used  furniture,  antiques, 

desks,  lomps,  choirs,  bookcases 

New  Hours:  Weekdays  4  p.m.  to  9  p.m.;  Soturdoy  11  o  m.  to  4  p.m. 

or  by  Appointment 


GORDONS 


LIQUOR  STORES 

•  DRIYIIM  PARKING  .  PROMPT  DELIVERY  •  PRIVATE  (ARJ  . 
•  5.$.  PIERCE  DISTRIBUTOR  •  SERVING  WALTHAM  & 
SURROUNDING  TOWNS 

Party  -  Banquet  •  Industrial  and 

Commercial  Accounts  Our 

Specialty 

Tf^e  Most  Complete  line  of 

Imported  &  Domestic  Beers, 

Wines,  Liquors. 


PAHTV  SERVICE 

BARTENDER  •  GLASSWARE 
BAR  EQUIPWENT,  ETC. 

Ch0t9«  A€COuntt  ltd 
Ciedif  Co*di  Accepted 


IT  VOU  GniT  AT  GORDOirSH  HAS  10  BE  GOOD 


WALTHAM 

GORDON'S 
WEST  END 

8«7  MAIN  ST. 
WALTHAM 

SOUTH  SIDE 

577  MOODY  ST. 

WATERTOWN 

F«Mlly  UMior  Stor« 
6«fdon't  Wotertown 


WEST  END 

893-1900 

893-1901 
893-1276 

SOUTH  SIDE 
894-2771 

924-4347 

40  MT.  AUBURN  ST. 


The  Burgers  Are  Bigger  At 

KBNG 

881  Moody  Street,  Waltham 


IT'S  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH  FRIES. 

BRING  THE  FAMILY  — 
HAVE  A  BALLI 


FREE  FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


B  OHer  good  only  with  this  coupon  ot  « 

BURGER  KINC 

2  Offer  Expires  April  13,  1970.   Void  Where  Prohibited  I 
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(Continued  from  Page  1} 

pected  to  be  utilised  for  addi- 
tional fellowships,  new  equip- 
ment, and  more  faculty.  This 
grant,  explained  Berger,  will 
help  the  university  move  into 
new  areas  of  research. 

Only  two  other  universities, 
Northwestern  and  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook,  have  received  si- 
milar special  development 
grants. 

Mr.  Berger  also  disclosed 
that  plans  are  underway  to 
complete  the  Minus-1  (sub- 
basement)  level  of  the  library, 
iu  hunor  of  the  7;ith  birthday 
of  Jack  Goldfarb,  in  whose 
name   the   library   was   built. 

On  the  occasion,  Brandeis 
will  throw  a  hirthday  party 
for  Mr.  Ck>ldfarb.  An  appeal 
for  gifLs  will  be  made,  and  the 
proceeds  will  go  toward  the 
purchasing  of  l:x>oks  for  the 
library. 

Mr.  Berger  .said  that  although 
the  final  plans  for  the  Minus-1 
level  of  the  library  have  not 
yet  been  processed,  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  l>asement  will  be 
fitted  with  air  conditioning, 
book  stacks,  modern  Lighting, 
and  windows.  The  stacks  in  the 
Minus- 1  level  will  increase  the 
total  libary  stack  space  by  one- 
third. 

Work  on  the  library  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  toward 
the  end  of  the  summer.  A 
meeting:  will  be  held  soon  to 
finalize  plans  at  which  faculty 
members,  library  committee 
members  and  the  architect  will 
participate. 

Among  the  other  Brandeis 
structures  that  are  expected  to 
be  ready  for  use  in  the  Fall 
will  be  the  Usdan  Student 
Center. 

Mr.  Berg:er  al.sto  noted  that 
in  order  that  commencement 
ceremonies  be  held  this  June 
at  the  UUman  Amphitheater, 
the  razed  superstructure  will 
be  demolished  and  the  entire 
foundation  converted  into  a 
large  platform. 

Non-lnvolvenient 

(Continued    from    Page   7) 

known  university  here  in  Wal- 
tham?" 

But  though  there  are  both 
tangible  and  intangible  bone- 
fits  which  Waltham  received 
from  Brandeis,  there  still 
seems  to  be  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  Brandeis  to  be- 
come highly  active  in  the  com- 
munity. Less  than  10%  of  the 
Brandeis  faculty,  for  instance, 
live  in  Waltham.  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald points  out  that  because  the 
Brandeis  faculty  do  not  vote 
in  Waltham,  their  interest  and 
participation  in  the  city's  gov- 


Chodcs  Defeat  Agape's  78-65  ciA  Captures  C-League  Title 

Despite  Billy  Adams '  27  Points    \mu\.  ^j 


By    WARREN   SOIFFEN  incidence,  each  had   16  points. 

T^u^    r>ur.A^c    .«^.*u«^;^->ii„  Joel   Lubin    supplemented   this 

ihe    Cnodes    methodically  ..     „^_.^    f^             i     „«   tu 

..            .      -    A          ,      .  with    some    nne    work    oft    the 

disposed   of   Agape  s   Army    to  offensive    boards   and   also    to 


34  Victory  Ov( 


By  TED   KURLAND 

In  the  championship  of  the  C- 


lead  through  the  game.  When 
PPM's    high    scoring    forward^ 


gain  the  A-League  Intramural   taled   16   points.  Following  his  League,   CIA   edged   out   Peter   David  Waxier  fouled  out  early 

Championship     78-65,     two   h/'')!'^"^,.  opening    burst,     Bill  pa^^^     Mamowns     38-34     in    a   in  the  fourth  quarter,  they  lost 

Hall  ended   up  with   14  points  ..^..    u     j  *       .  .         ,     . 

for     At^ane's.      Fred      Poneman  ^'^ht,    hard-fought   contest. 


weeks  ago..  .         . 

for     Agape  s. 

Displaying  brilliant  shooting   added  13. 

from   the    outside,    the   Chodes 

never  faltered  in  the  face  of 

outstanding   first   half  shooting 

by  Bill  Hall  and  second  half 
shooting  by  Billy  Adams.  Both 
squads  neglected  defense  in  the 
unusually    high   scoring    game. 

(Tiie  game  ran  for  32  minutes, 
stop  time,  which  compares  to 
40  minutes  of  a  regulation  col- 
lege game.) 

Hall  hit  his  first  five  tries  in 
the  game  and  Agape's  moved 
out  to  an  early  advantage.  The 
Chodes  continuously  chipped 
away,  with  Joel  Lubin  putting 
them  in  front  with  3:40  re- 
maining in  the  quarter.  Eliot 
Asarnow's  bucket  at  the  buzzer 
gave  the  Chodes  a  16-15  lead 
following  the  first  quarter. 
During  a  dull  second  quarter, 
the  Chodes  extended  their  lead 
to  five  points. 

The  second  half  developed 
into  a  shooting  match.  The 
Chodes  scored  46  points  to 
Agape's  38  in  an  amazing  dis- 
play of  outside  shooting.  Billy 
Adams  poured  in  an  incredible 
total  of  25  points  (27  for  the 
game)  in  the  second  half  for 
Agape's,  but  the  Chodes  able 
gunners  overwhelmed  his 
team. 


their  main  chance  of  taking  the 

CIA  maintained  a  2-7  point   ^^^^     ^^    fought    off    several 

rallies  and  held  on  to  its  tenu« 
ous  four  point  lead. 

CIA  played  a  close  man-to- 
man defense  which  effectively 
stopped  most  of  the  PPM  play- 
ers from  hitting  the  hoop. 
However,  Ed  Tabachnik  was 
one  exception.  By  pumping 
proficiently  from  12-15  feet,  Ed 
racked  up  17  points  for  PPM. 
Dave  Waxier  backed  him  up 
with  several  swift,  driving  lay- 
ups  which  netted  him  10  points 
for  the  night.  The  remainder 
of  the  PPM  team  didn't  con- 
tribute much  offense  and  only 
put  in  7  points. 

This  was  in  contrast  to  CIA, 
who  demonstrated  some  bal- 
ance and  a  good  bench  that 
greatly  added  to  the  strength 
of  their  team.  CIA  also  had  its 
star  performer — Doug  Gran- 
ville scored  18  points  and  fre- 
quently swept  the  backboards. 

The  contest  was  well 
matched,  but  PPM  was  plagued 
with  foul  trouble  throughout 
the  second  half.  When  Waxier 
fouled  out  with  10  minutes  re- 


Joel  Lubin  of  the  Chodes  takes  a  jump  shot  over  Fred  Poneman   maining,  their  come  back  drive 
and  Bob  Sheketoff  oj  Agape's  Army  two  weeks  ago.  Lubin  and   was  thwarted.  Without  Waxier. 


The  Chodes  maintained  a  10  three  other  Cfiodes  each  scored  vf  points  in  a  gr-fe  victory 
point  lead  for  much  of  the  sec- 
ond half  despite  Adams'  hot 
hand.  Steve  Hurley,  Mark 
Scihulman  and  Eliot  Asarnow 
consistently  scored  from  the 
outside  to  fight  back  Agape's 
attempt  to  rally.  In  an  odd  co- 


Slick's  Balanced  Attack 
Upsets  Maminka  6337 


PPM  stayed  close  thanks  to 
several  baskets  by  Tabachnik. 
but  never  managed  to  over- 
take CIA  and  eventually  drop- 
ped a  tough  4  point  decision. 
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By  JONATHAN  COHEN        Phil     Braun     hit     two     quick  .   ^    ..       . 

0„  Tuesday._March  18.  SUcK  iS'llIl^Z^  ^^-^^i   l^!^!^  Z.^lJ'^^n 


The  Brandeis  Girls'  Syn- 
chronized Swimming  team, 
represented    by    Jenny 


ernment    is    particularly    lack- 
ing.   Mr.    Fitzgerald   cites   lack 

of  faculty  participation  in  such       ^"  xuusuay.  marcn  lo,  j»iicK   theirhWs "  soon^  fadod^^i  Jv^    ^^^''ff.  Jessie  Natowitz  and  Ann 

C?ub"The' Red 'cross 'ymc'a  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^-Lx^ague   cham-   Magid    fSC^The 'Ja^ge  ^from   Tho-pson     competed     in     the 

KiwaniVand  Rot?rv  '  P'^^^^^^P  ^V  downing  Maminka   the   outside  and   the   Slick   de-   Eastern      Intercollegiate      Syn- 

xviwanis  ana  notary.  ^.^^^      ^^^^^    completely    out-   fenders  and  big  men  continued   *^*"''<>"*=^^^  .^wimmmg    Confer- 

Vice   President   Berger   char-  classed  their  favored  opponents   to     overwhelm     Maminka's   ®"*^®     routme    competition     on 

actonzed  Brandeis-Waltham  re-  with    a    fine    all-around    team   freshmen.   A  desperation  press    Saturday,   March    14,   at    S.    U. 

lations   for   the   Justice    in   the  effort  featuring  balanced  scor-   in   the    fourth    quarter    proved    ^-   ^'   **   Albany. 

following  manner.  -We  feel  we  ing  and  tight  defense.  futile    and   Slick    easily    main-       The  duet  of  Jessie  anH  Ann 

are     very     fortunate     m     the       oi-  i    •  ^     rt  i  i      tained  its  substantial  Ia^h  f   *^  ""*^*  *'  Jessie  and  Ann, 

amount  of  cooperation  extend-  ,    ^j^^^  Jumped  off  to  an  early  ^^^"^  '^^  suOsUntial  lead.  pulsating    space,   tied    for     5th 

ed  by  Waltham,  To  date,  there  Jf^.?,  ^i  u  ^^^r'       i  Maminka       pour    starters    for    Slick    hit   P'**^®      ""     **»«     Intermedicate 

have  been  no  serious  problems  ^^vJ,^'^^^^^*^  towards   the   end  double      figures— Cohen      (19).    Class.   Hunter  College   of  New 

in  town-gown  relations."     But  9^  ^"^  ^}P^  period.  Fine  shoot-   Zaslow    (15)    Magid    (12)    and    York  City  won  the  team  cham- 

to  the  extent  that  no   "serious  1?^,°^  '^^^\f,  S  o,^^  ^"^  ^^^^9   Levine     (11).     Dan    Barras    of   pionship. 

problems  have  developed  be-  Zaslow  enabled  Slick  to  extend   Maminka  made  a  fine  effort  to 

tween   Waltham  and   Brandeis,  [^  ^T^^J^J!"^  ^  ,^  J^  pomts  at  lead  his  team  with  10  points. 

neither   have   any    la.sting   inti-  ^"<^  ^^^^   Team  leader  Roy  Le- 

macies.  Brandeis  has  tended  to  ^me   suffered  a   first   half  cold 

remain  separate  from  the  Wal-  si>ell.    but   contributed    several 

that  community,  committed   to  rcl>ounds  and  picked  up  many 

its  own  academic  priorities,  and  loose  balls. 

aloof  from  the  greater  portion       The  second  half  began  with 

of  Waltham  community  affairs.  Maminka     very     much     alive. 


:■:»» 


The  Mom  and  Dad  Pad 

When  the  folks  come  to  visif,  set  fhem  up  in  style  of  the  Boston 
Marriott.  They'll  overlook  the  Charles  River...  and  we'll  overlook 
nothing  to  make  them  feel  wanted.  The  food's  great . .  .  there's 
always  something  doing  ,  .  .  and  Newton's  practically  on  campus. 
Make  your  reservations  now. 


/<€><>  ^»i»«^      tAi4 


iiMarriott 


OTOR     HOTEL 


Commonweolth  Ave.  at  Rt.  128  and  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Newton,  Mass.,  Phone  (617)  969-1000 


GET  INVOLVED  WITH  THE  KIBBUTZ 

The    kibbutz    is   o    unique    sociol    experiment    in    cooperative    living 
which  strives  for  personal  ond  community  seif-reo(ization. 

We  invite  you  to  experience  the  kibbutz  through  the  following   pro- 
grams, which  are  available  any  time,  oil  yeor  round. 

TEMPORARY   WORKER 


KIBBUTZ   ULPAN 

A  six  month  progrom  of  Vi  day 
work  and  Vi  doy  Hebrew  studies 

AGE:    18-35 

COST:   Transportation 

DATES:    Yeor  round 

For    information    and    opplicotiont 
ond  teenage  programs,  contact; 

ZVI   ZEXER 

KIBBUTZ   ALIYA   DESK 

Suite  1301 

200  Pork  Avenue  South 

New  York,  New  York  10003 

(212)   GR   7-5663 


Living    ond    working    on    o    kib- 
butz 

One  month  or  more 
AGE:    18-35 
COST:    Transportation 
DATES:    Yeor  round 

for    these    progroms    and    other    summer 

JOINT   ISRAEL   PROGRAMS 
YECHIEL   YANAI 
72  Franklin  Street 
Boston,  Mossochusetts  02110 
542-3973/4 


INVENT  A  SLOGAN  •  WIN  A  PRIZE 

^IVhatever  Tour  Cause,  It's  a  Lost  Cause 
Unless  We  Control  Population*' 


That'«  the  b««t  population  tlogan  vv*'v« 
been  abia  to  coni«  up  with.  Can  you  top 
i(^  A  citation  and  an  honorarium  of  $10 
ara  offared  for  tha  be«t  dogan  turnod  In 
to  the  advertising  manager  of  this  newt- 
paper  bofore  the  forthcoming  En«/lron> 
mental  Toach  In  on  Earth  Day,  April  22. 
The  winning  slogan  from  this  carr«put 
will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
national 


$500  PRIZE 


to  be  awarded  for  the  best  slogan  p««> 
pared   by    a  student  on  any  of  the  216 
campusos  where  this  ad  i*  appearing. 
Rules     Simply   devise   a  brief  state- 


ment of  tho  lrT>port8ne«  and  uroeney  of 
checking  population  growth  —  to  the 
envlronn>ent,  to  quality  of  life,  to  world 
peace.  Send  It  on  or  before  April  22  to 
this  newspaper,  addressed  "Population 
Contest."  Judgee  on  this  campus  wilt  be 
three  members  of  this  paper's  steff 
appointed  by  the  ad  manager.  All  deci- 
sions final  and  only  their  selection  will 
be  eligible  for  big  national  prize,  to  t>e 
ludged  by  Paul  Ehrllch,  Oavid  Brower, 
and  Hugh  Moore. 

Write  your  slogan  today.  One  entry 
per  student,  for  free  literature  on  popu- 
lation eKplosion,  write  Hugh  Moore 
Fund,  eo  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  10017. 


More  Upcoming  Lectures 

Monday,  April  13,  If  70 

S«n#for  Fred  H orris,  U.S.  SMi«tor  from 

OkJohomo,    Former    ChoirmOM    of    th« 

Oemocrotic  Notionoi  ComiMiftoo. 

"Educotion  ond  Political  ActiviwN" 

Nothon  Seffer,  Ford  Hall — B:)0  p.m. 

Wodoosday,  May  13,  1970 

rko   Ullmon   Memorial  Lochiro  in   tho 

Crootivo  Arts. 

Mr.  ClomoAf  Groonberg 

"Tho  Coantor-Avant-Goido** 

Schwartz  Auditorium^-8:30  p.m. 

On  Boston  Common,  April  IS,  from 
4  to  6  p.m,.  thero  will  bo  a  large 
demonstration,  sponsored  by  the  April 
IS  Coalition  —  o  merging  of  oil  the 
peace  groups  in  the  oreo.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  demonstration,  which  will 
bo  nation-wide,  is  to  demand  immedi- 
ate disinvolvement  with  Vietnam. 
Well-known  speakers  will  vocalize  the 
people's  demands  ond  the  cast  of 
HAIR  will  entertain  those  in  attend- 
ance. If  you  ore  ogoinst  the  war, 
come  and  lend  your  support;  if  you 
ore  for  the  war,  come  and  heor  the 
other  side;  if  unsure,  come  and  de- 
cide. 


^^. 
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Hunger  March 

A  twonty-fiy*  mMo  hunger  marck 
wNI  b«  held  this  Sunday  at  7:4S  a.m. 
beginning  at  tho  parking  lot  opposite 
the  Newton  Center  Theater.  StudonN 
wIN  walk  at  far  as  they  eon,  with 
■ponsors  paying  marchers  for  eocb 
mile  completed.  After  tho  morch, 
•ach  marcher  will  collect  tho  pledge 
from  his  sponsor. 

Proceeds  from  tho  march,  organ- 
ized by  the  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Foundation,  will  go  to  Kenya, 
India,  Appolochia,  and  American  In- 
dion  projects.  Students  interested  in 
the  morch  should  contact  Lewis  Kozis 
'73   via  the  moilroom. 


Administration 
Reorganization 
Chart 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Acting  President 
Chorlet  I.  Schottlond 


VP  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Dean  of  Faculty 
Peter  Diomondopoulos 


Dean  of  tho 
Heller  School 
Gunnor  Dybwad 


VP  for 
Fin.  Affairs 
and  Treasurer 
Lester  Loom  is 


VP  for 

Environmental 
Affairs  — 
David  S<|uire 


VP  for  University 
Development 
Nathan  Perlmutter 


Executive 

VP  —  Cloranco 

Berger 


Dean  of 
Collego 
Leon  Jick 


Dean  of 
Grod.  School 
Brendan  Maher 


Controller 
Doto  Processing 


Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Admissions 
Registrar 
Financial  Aid 
Wien  Progrom 
Hiatt  Institut* 
TYP 

Upword  Bound 
Sochor  Int.  Program 


Asst.  to  Dean  for 
Sponsored  Research 
Dir.  of  Library  Services 
Lemberg  Center 
Lown  Institute 
Lemberg  Nursery  School 


Employee  Relations 

Residence  Halls 

Dining  Services 

Student  Center 

Purchasing 

Security 

Bookstoro 

Moilroom 

Compus  Communications 

Service  Bureou 

Health  Services 

Athletics 


Office  of  Public  Affairs 
Director  of  Plonning 
and  Community 
Relations 

Office  of  Legal  Affairs 
Special  Events 
Alumni  Relotions 
Adult  Educotion 
Executive  function  of 
Board  of  Trustees 
Reports  and  Publications 
Fellows,  Pres.  Councillors 
Women's  Committee 
Overall  fund  raising 
planning 
Director  of  Plont 
Operotions  —  B  &  G 
Rose  Museum,  Poses  Inst. 


Schottland  A 


Afro  Censured 
For  Disruptions 

Acting  President  Charles  I.  Schottland  warned  la.st 
week  that  the  Administration  would  not  henceforth  toler- 
ate disruption  of  classes  and  that  if  such  disruption  were 
to  take  place,  the  Administration  "will  deal  forthrightly 
with  those  involved." 

In  a  letter  released  to  the  Brandeis  community,  Presi- 
dent Schottland  cited  the  recent  

disruption  of  classes   by  mem-   brought    charges    against   indi- 

bers  of  the  Afro  group  and  said  vidual  Afro  members. 

that  he  had  censured  their  Ex-        In      his      letter.      President 

ecutive  Board.  Schottland   said  Schottland   said   cases   of  indi- 

that  he  had  informed  Afro  that   vidual      classroom      disruption 

actions  "such  as  they  have  been  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  In- 

involved   in   will  not  be  toler-   terim  Judiciary  Committee   on 

ated."  the  basis  of  information  pro vid-        _      

Afro  studenU  entered  several   |?,,^^„^{\^^,^,^5/^^^^:J:!!L°f^^^^^        day  both  the  pro^iosed  new  ad-    Diiamandopoulos,     Leon     Jick, 
,sses  on  March _3_and_  inter-  ^tudents  by    aggr^^^^^^^^  ^in.strative   positions   -  ~ 


Vice  Presidents  Berger,  Diamandopoulos  and  Squire 


Faculty  Senate 
Reorganization 


classes 

rupted  academic  work  in  order   '"^2^'*\^lf  ^^J^^""^}^ l.r^u 

to  emphasize  their  demands  for  ,,  Mr.  Schottland  said,  IThe  ac- 

increased  black  enrollment.         "»»  »'  ^^^^  ^ho  participated 


posi 

President     for    Academic     Af- 
fairs— and    Dean    of    Faculty, 
A^^group^'oTfaculty'members  }«  **»«  disruption  directly  con-   Dean     of     the     College,     and 
protested  the  tactics  in  a  letter  travencs  all  canons  of  academic   vice    President 
and  Professors  Levy  and  Fuchs         (Continued  on   Page   2)  mental      Aflairs 


for    Environ- 
— and      those 


Mylonas, 
Speaks  on 


Exiled  Greek  Minister, 
^'The  Face  of  Tyranny'^ 


By  MARK  LEVINE 

A  Greek  exile,  speaking  here  one  week  ago, 
described  his  country's  repressive  "dictator- 
ship" and  urged  Americans  to  oppose  the  pres- 
ent junta  regime. 

George  Mylonas,  a  minister  in  the  pre-junta 
Greek  cabinet,  addressed  an  audience  of  rough- 
ly 150  people  last  Tuesday.  Mr.  Mylonas  recent- 
ly escaped  from  captivity  on  an  island  in  the 
Aegean  Sea. 

V  A  Long  Fortnight 

Professor  Roy  Macridis,  who  said  he  himself 
had  to  "get  out  of  Greece  in  1938  for  dissemi- 
nating information  against  the  Greek  junta"  in 
power  at  that  time,  introduced  Mylonas.  The 
exiled  Greek  leader  then  »poke  for  an  hour  on 
the  current  problems  besetting  his  homeland. 

''In  Greece  today,"  he  asserted,  "we  have  a 
full  fledged  military  dictatorship"  which  has 
held  power  since  April  21,  1.967.  As  soon  as  the 
junta  gained  sway,  it  declared  martial  law  in 
Greece  for  a  fortnight,  but  Mr.  Mylonas  stated, 
*'that  fortnight  has  not  yet  ended." 

The  ex-minister  constantly  attacked  the  ar- 
gument of  the  junta  Colonels  that  their  seizure 
of  the  government  was  essential  in  saving 
Greece  from  Communism.  The  ousted  regime, 
Mylonas  said,  "happened  to  be  a  government  Q^orge  Mylonas  speaks  to  a  Brandeis  audience. 
(Continued  on  Page  S>  (Photo  by  Shelly  Reis) 


nnounces 
Administrative  Shift 

Acting  University  President  Charles  I.  Schottland  an- 
nounced today  a  reorganization  of  the  ufpper  levels  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  aims  of  the  changes  are  to  limit  the  number  of  persons 
reporting  to  the  President,  to  distinguish  between  positions  in- 
volving overall  planning,  to  link  related  functions  under  in- 
dividuals, and  to  provide  for  a  relatively  stable  administration 
for  the  immediate  future. 

Under  the  plan,  the  following  administrators  will  be  direct- 
ly responsible  to  the  President:  Executive  Vice  President  and 
University  Secretary,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Vice  President  and  Director  of  Development,  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Vice  President  and 
University  Treasurer  and  Dean  of  the  Heller  School.  Those 
holding  these  posts  will  be  (in  respective  order):  Clarence 
Berger,  Peter  Diamandopoulos,  Nathan  Perlmutter,  David 
Squire,  Lester  Loomis  and  Gunnar  Dybwad. 

In  addition,  Prof.  Leon  Jick  will  hold  the  newly-created 
post  of  I>ean  of  the  College.  He  will  ''provide  academic  and 
administrative    leadership   to   undergraduate   education    in    the 

arts  and  sciences,"  according 
to  Mr.  Schottland's  plan.  Re- 
sponsible to  Dean  Jick  will  be 
the  Dean  of  Students,  Dean  of 
Admissions,  Registrar,  Finan- 
cial  Aid  Director,  International 
Programs  Office,  TYP  Direc- 
tor and  Upward  Bound  Direc- 
tor. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  will 
be  responsible  to  Dean  Dia- 
mandopoulos, as  is  the  Dean 
of  the    Graduate   School. 

The       reorganization       was 
spi^rked    by  a   consultant's    re- 
port commissioned  last  ycai   by 
the    then-president    Morris    B. 
Abram.    However,    the    details 
o.  tho  plan,  as  announc<}d,  con- 
flict   in   some    areas    with    the 
recommendations    of    the    con- 
sultants.   During   the   past   sev- 
eral    months,      reorganization 
propcsals    have     r€K:eived     the 
endorsement    of     the     Faculty 
Sofxate,    in   several    forms   and 
on   several    occasions. 

The  resignation  of  Mr 
Abram  held  up  final  imple- 
Schottland  presented  to  the  mentation  of  tho  plan  Presi- 
Faculty  Senate  a  complete  dent  Schottland  then  made 
plan  of  the  propo.sed  adminis-  .some  changes  in  the  plan  pro- 
trative  reorganization  yester-  po.sed  by  Abram. 
day. 

The   Senate   had   earlier   a 
proved    the   plan    at   a   special 
meeting  last  week. 

Sources  reported  that  though 
there  was  no  further  discus- 
sion on  the  reorganization  plan 
at  yesterday's  meeting,  .several 
Senate  members  privately  ex- 
pressed reservations  alxjut  Mr. 
Schottland's  proposals. 

A  .setiator  interviewed  by 
The  Justice  but  who  declined 
to  be  identified  said  that  some 
of  his  dissident  colleagues  felt 
the  prop)osed  reorganization 
"was  only  a  juggling  of  apples 
from   one    basket   to   another." 

In  another  development, 
Senate  secretary  Hugh  Pen- 
dleton HI  tendered  his  resig- 
nation for  "personal  reason.s." 
C^e  refused  to  comment  further 
on  his  action. 

Dr.  Harold  Weisberg,  Chair- 
man of  Faculty  Senate  said 
that  Prof.  Pendleton's  resig- 
nation had  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate.  "I've  not 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  speak 
with  him,"  Dr  Weisberg 
added. 

At  yesterday's  meeting,  the 
Senate  also  discussed  routine 
matters,  concerning  election  of 
representatives  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  internal  or- 
ganization  of   the  Senate. 

The  Senate  approved  both 
the  proposed  new  administra- 
(Continued  on  Page  2> 


Passes 
Plan 


The  Senate  approved  Thurs-    named     to     fill     them — Peter 


y-^g   and  David  Squire. 

Acting   President   Charles 


^i  EPC  Considers 
Sociology  160b 

Meeting  yesterday  eve- 
ning, the  Educational  Policy 
Committee  again  extensively 
di.*jcussed  the  issues  arising 
from  sectioning  practices  in 
Sociology  16(>1> 

In  that  course,  which  is 
taught  by  Mr.  Calvin  Hicks, 
sections  are  divided  on  the 
basis  of  race;  there  are  sep- 
arate sections  for  black  and 
white  students.  Some  faculty 
and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  have  objected  to  the 
course  on  the  grounds  that  it 
violates  a  faculty  law  pas.sed 
la.st  May  and  contraven(>s 
federal  laws  prohibiting  seg- 
regation. 

At  the  meeting  yesterday. 
Acting  President  Schottland 
emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  issue  and  announced 
that  he  would  support  what- 
ever decision  reached  by  the 
EPC.  The  committee  then 
heard  testimony  from  Mr. 
Hicks  and  discussed  with 
him  his  rationale  for  struc- 
turing the  course  In  that 
manner. 

For  over  two  hours,  the 
group  considered  a  report  on 

(Continued  on  Page  2> 
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Graduate  Housing 

The  recent  announcement  that  a  private  developer  has 
been  selected  to  build  275-300  units  of  graduate  student  housing 
on  University-provided  land  is  welcome  news,  long-awaited  in 
many  quarters.  This  action  is  beneficial  to  all  concerned:  in 
addition  to  providing  conveniently  situate  apartments  at 
affordable  rents  for  students,  it  promises  to  relieve  somewhat 
the  severe  housing  shortages,  especially  in  low-  and  moderate- 
rent  ranges,  faced  by  Waltiham,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  and 
other  towns  in  which  substantial  numbers  of  our  students  live. 

While  it  would  be  unfair  to  claim  that  student  occupancy 
of  many  apartments  in  these  towns  has  "caused"  the  shortages 
(other  factors  have  also  been  involved,  including  a  tight  money 
market  impeding  construction,  inflationary  increases  in  rent 
across  the  board,  and  the  subdivision  or  expensive  moderniza- 
tion of  much  of  the  older,  large-unit  stock  odt  apartments),  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  pressure  of  so  many  students  on  the  mar- 
ket has  greatly  worsened  the  situation.  Thus  it  is  important 
for  Brandeis  to  assume  as  much  of  the  housing  burden  it 
generates  as  possible,  and  we  must  applaud  the  plans  for 
graduate  and  married  student  housing  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  project  will  be  financed  and 
managed,  as  well  as  constructed,  by  the  outside  developer. 
Although  University  ownership  might  be  hypothetically  prefer- 
able in  order  to  assure  a  responsive  landlord,  this  arrangement 
seems  entirely  satisfactory  so  long  as  an  attempt  is  made  to 
maintain  reasonable  rent  levels.  The  finances  of  the  University 
are  at  this  point  precarious  enough  that  speedy  construction  of 
the  units  must  be  the  paramount  consideration. 

The  local  housing  crisis  is  not  by  any  means  resolved  by 
this  action;  further  construction  may  soon  be  necessary  to  keep 
abreast  with  our  own  contributions  to  its  magnitude.  The  Justice 
can  only  hope  that  Brandeis  will  continue  to  arrange  for  the 
construction  of  added  units  as  necessary,  and  that,  heartened 
by  its  success  in  this  area,  the  University  will  turn  its  attention 
now  to  some  of  the  other  problems  we  share  with  neighboring 
communities  and  intensify  by  our  presence:  such  as  utilities 
and  services  (e.g.,  water,  sewage,  fire)  for  which  we  make  no 
recompense  to  Waltham;  and  the  need  for  low-cost  day-care 
facilities  for  the  children  of  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  low- 
income  local  residents.  Not  all  these  problems  will  yield  to 
unilateral  solution,  but  this  means  merely  that  Brandeis  will 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  collaborate  productively  with 
other  institutions  sharing  use  of  and  responsibility  for  this 
locale. 

This  Good  Earth? 

Think  about  where  this  paper  is  going  after  you  have  read 
it.  Are  you  sending  it  down  tlie  conveyor  with  your  tray  full 
of  garbage  to  be  improperly  incinerated  and  thus  to  pollute 
the  air?  Are  you  going  to  drop  it  on  the  ground  between  the 
dining  hall  and  your  dorm  to  join  the  rest  of  the  congealed 
paper  and  leaves?  Are  you  wrapping  fish  heads  in  it  to  be 
carted  to  the  local  dump  to  "beautify"  the  local  air  and  scenery? 
Are  you  continuing  the  earth  cycle  of  this  paper  in  any  other 
way  that  will  screw  up  the  earth? 

If  so,  stop  it  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  ours. 

This  paper  should  be  properly  recycled  to  save  our  current 
natural  resources  and  avoid  fouling  up  any  future  ones.  The 
people  from  Eicology  Action  are  setting  up  receptacles  near 
the  mailroem  this  week  to  try  to  stop  a  little  of  the  wanton 
waste  that  goes  on.  This  move  and  the  others  they  plan  for  this 
week  might  well  look  like  National  Brotherhood  Week  when 
we  all  clasp  our  brothers'  hands  and  the  next  week  put  on  the 
brass  knuckles.  But  we  can  not  let  this  week  wind  up  that  way. 

If  you  wonder  what  Brandeis  and  all  its  nice  air  above 
has  to  do  with  Ecology  Action,  ponder  these  questions: 

Is  the  power  plant  using  the  wrong  type  of  fuel,  thus 
polluting  the  air? 

Can  the  local  sewage  treatment  plants  (which  Brandeis 
pays  nothing  to  use)  handle  all  the  waste  now  b^ing  produced 
here  and  all  that  will  be  forthcoming  if  the  University  expands? 

Is  the  biological  waste  from  the  science  labs  being  properly 
pre- treated?  &  *-    f     j 

Is  too  much  grass  being  covered  over  by  new  buildings? 
Are  all  the  blurbs  stuffed  in  mailboxes  every  day  outdoing 
our  capacity  to  regrow  trees? 

To  find  out  about  these  topics  and  all  the  national  issues 
associated  with  the  fight  to  save  this  earth  and  to  experience 
the  problems  faced,  The  Justice  urges  you  to  join  the  Ecology 
Action  activities  and  attend  the  Earth-Day  teach-ia  on  April  13. 


Macridis  and  EPC 

Editor's  Note:  Following  is 
a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  March 
13,  1970,  from  outgoing  Stu- 
dent Council  President  John 
Weingart  to  Professor  Roy 
Macridis,  ex-Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  Senate.  It  was  for- 
warded to  The  Justice  for 
publication    by    Mr.    Weingart. 

Dear  Mr.  Macridis: 

During  the  period  in  which 
our  terms  overlapped,  I  devel- 
oped respect  and  liking  for 
you  as  a  person  which  tran- 
scended my  close  to  complete 
disagreement  with  your  views 
about  the  University.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  thought  it 
might  be  worthwhile  to  write 
this  letter. 

Last  week  after  the  aborted 
convocation  led  by  Mr.  Wein, 
you  may  remember  that  a  small 
group  of  people  including  you, 
Mr.  Berko,  and  several  students 
including  myself  sat  in  the 
Faculty  Center  and  chatted 
with  Mr.  Wein.  At  that  time 
you  commented  to  Mr.  Wein 
that  Dean  Onorato  should  be 
fired  because  of  the  way  he 
had  voted  on  a  particular  is- 
sue on  the  EPC.  The  anger  I 


felt  about  your  remark  at  the 
time  has  not  lessened  and  I 
wish  to  express  it  to  you. 

1.  The  EPC  is  intended  to 
be  a  creative,  deliberative,  edu- 
cational body.  For  it  to  oper- 
ate effectively,  the  people  on 
it  must  be  able  to  say  what  they 
believe  and  vote  accordingly. 
Imposing  or  threatening  to  im- 
pose, or  even  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  imposing  a  pen- 
alty for  a  view  taken  on  a  com- 
mittee is  not  only  morally  dis- 
picable,  but  has  the  very  real 
political  threat  of  destroying 
the  Committee. 

2.  The  University  too  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  creative,  delib- 
erative, educational  place  and 
again  people  must  be  able  to 
say  what  they  believe,  for  the 
University  to  be  worth  con- 
tinuing. 

3.  The  comment  you  made 
completely  contradicts  much 
of  what  you  insisted  upon  in 
the  discussions  we  had  on  the 
Judiciary  and  other  issues,  last 
Spring.  You  expressed  constant 
fear  of  "politicizing"  the  Uni- 
versity. You  demanded  a  se- 
cret ballot  for  the  Court  so  that 
the  Judges  would  not  feel  po- 
litical pressure.  You  were  un- 
happy that  you  could  not  ex- 


press your  views  without  be- 
ing labeled  as  a  conservative  or 
reactionary.  You  said  it  was 
bad  that  debates  centered  so 
much  on  personalities  rather 
than   issues. 

4.  Regardless  of  your 
views,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
cheap  and  rotten  ploy  to  at- 
tack someone  by  trying  to  dis- 
credit him  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

5.  It  happens  that  the  par- 
ticular issue  which  upsets  you 
was  an  amazingly  intricate  and 
sensitive  problem  which  most 
members  of  the  Committee,  in- 
cluding myself,  find  very  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with,  and  about 
which  you,  having  not  attend- 
ed our  meetings  or  the  class  in 
question,  should  feel  some  hes- 
itation about  jumping  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

6.  Finally,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  present  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents was  chosen  by  an  almost 
painfully  fair  and  democratic 
method,  I  believe  that  he  is  an 
exceptional  human  being  and 
an  excellent  Dean  of  Students, 
and  I  think  it  is  fortunate  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  you  are  not. 

Sincerely, 

John  Robert   Weingart 


Afro 


(Continued   from  Page  1) 

freedom,  long-standing  Univer- 
sity procedures,  and  rules  and 
regulations  jointly  established 
and  agreed  to  by  a  tripartite 
University  committee  of  facul- 
ty, administration,  and  stu- 
dents." 

Academic  Freedom 

He  added,  "Academic  free- 
dom— ^whioh  involves  the  right 
of  faculty  and  students  to  teach 
and  to  learn  —  cannot  be 
abridged  if  a  University  is  to 
survive  and  carry  on  its  basic 
mission.'* 

President  Schottland  also 
said  he  hoped  in  the  future  "no 
group  or  individual  will  have 
reason  to  feel  that  they  must 
resort  to  disruption  to  be 
heard." 

Members  of  the  Afro  group 
contacted  by   The   Justice  had 

no  comments  to  otler  on  the 
Schottland  statement. 

In  a  related  development, 
sources  reported  that  Dr.  John 
Spiegel  of  the  Lemberg  Center 
for  the  Situdy  of  Violence  has 
offered  a  plan  under  which 
both  black  and  white  students 
would  jointly  hunt  for  addi- 
tional scholarships  and  funds 
for  the  university.  This  sugges- 
tion was  reportedly  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  Afro  represent- 
atives and  President  Schottland 
last  Wednesday.  No  further  de- 
tails were  made  public. 

Afro  representatives  will 
meet  with  the  Administration 
again  on  May  1  to  review  prog- 
ress towards  meeting  their  de- 
mand for  increased  black  en- 
rollment. 


Woe  is  Council 


Stuart  Weisberg 


The  Brandeis  Student  Council 

has    two    main    functions:    one 

can  be  classified  as  a  "political" 

function,  in  which  the  Council 

acts    as    the    representative   of 

the  student  body,  and  the  other 

is  a  "service"  function  which  is 
based  on  a  $40  Student  Activi- 
ties Fee  in  which  it  is  the 
Council's  responsibility  to  su- 
pervise and  provide  certain 
services  and  activities  for  the 
student  lx>dy.  However,  much 
to  the  dismay  of  myself  and 
others,  Council  has  neglected 
this  section  in  many  cases,  and 
by  doing  has  made  a  joke  of 
the  whole  S.A.F.  system. 

What  ever  happened  to  the 
Student  Directory?  Where  is 
last  year's  yearbook?  What 
ever  happened  to  all  those  "big 
name"  concerts  we  were  prom- 


EPC 


Senate 


(Continued   from   Page   1) 

tivc  positions — Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Dean 
of  Faculty,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  vice  President  for 
E^voiV)nmental  Affairs — and 
those  named  to  fill  them — 
Peter  Diamandopoulos,  Leon 
Jick,  and  David  Squire. 

According  to  Professor  Har- 
old Weisberg,  Senate  Chair- 
man, the  structural  proposal 
passed  almost  unanimously; 
there  was,  however,  disagree- 
ment over  "who  should  fill  the 
positions."  The  Senate  then 
voted  to  approve  both  aspects 
of  the  plan  as  submitted  by 
President  Schottland. 

The  advantage  of  the  new 
plan,  as  seen  by  Professor 
Weisberg,  is  that  it  provides  a 
position  that  is  involved  ex- 
clusively with  the  undergradu- 
ate college  (Dean  of  College). 
He  believes  this  will  make  it 
easier  for  people  with  com- 
plaints to  know  who  to  go  to, 
and  may  promote  a  sense  of 
community  here. 


(Continued   from   Page  1) 

the  course  submitted  by  a 
committee  composed  of  Pro- 
fessors Eugene  Black,  Attila 
Klein,  Kenneth  Waltz  and 
EPC  member  David  Silber- 
man  '72. 

The  EPC  was  unable  to 
agree  on  a  resolution  and  will 
take  up  the  matter  again 
next  Monday. 

English  Comp 

In  another  matter,  the  EPC 
discussed  an  English  Depart- 
ment proposal  lor  a  change 
in  the  English  Composition 
course  offerings  which  pro- 
vides for  a  two-level  ap- 
proach to  teaching  writing, 
based  on  individual  prepara- 
tion. The  proposal  would 
also  make  English  Composi- 
tion a  part  of  a  freshman's 
regular  four-course  load 
rather  than  a  fifth  course. 

Discussion  of  the  issue 
centered  around  the  question 
of  whether  to  make  English 
writing  instruction  voluntary 
or  required.  The  Department 
plan  calls  for  compulsory 
training  in  writing,  except 
for  those  exempted  by  Ad- 
vance Placement  or  another 
essay  examination. 

A  plan  approved  by  a 
faculty  student  committee,  on 
the  other  hand,  proposed  a 
voluntary  program,  which 
would  attempt  to  make 
courses  interesting  or  chal- 
lenging enough  to  attract 
students  of  their  own  free 
will. 

A  fUial  decision  on  this 
Issue  was  also  postponed;  it 
will  be  discussed  again  next 
week. 


ised  last  year?  Why  isn't  The 
Justice  coming  out  every 
week?  These  are  just  some  of 
the  questions  that  need  an- 
swering. 

This  year  the  names  for  the 
Student  Directory  were  proces- 
sed on  computer  cards;  this 
was  done  in  order  to  'speed 
up"  the  compiling  of  the  Di- 
rectory, and  thus  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Directory  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  much 
earlier  in  the  semester  (the 
first  semester,  so  I  am  told). 
Rumor  has  it  that  last  year's 
yearbook  won't  be  printed  un- 
til next  year.  If  such  a  trend 
continues  it  is  possible  that 
members  of  the  class  of  1973 
won't  receive  their  own  class 
yearbook  until  the  year  1976 
(at  which  time  Morris  Abram 
will  still  be  seeking  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  senator 
from  New  York). 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  recent  $5  increase  in  S.A  F. 
was  in  order  to  have  guaran- 
teed funds  for  concerts.  Just 
two  short  years  ago  the  fol- 
lowing entertainers  performed 
in  concert  at  the  old  Shapiro 
Athletic  Center:  Phil  Ochs, 
Tom  Rush,  The  4  Tops,  The 
Cream,  The  Iron  Butterfly,  ond 
The  Jefferson  Airplane.  What 
has  happened  to  all  the  "big 
name"  performers  this  year  m 
addition  to  Judy  Collins? 

Also,  The  Justice,  Cholmon- 
deley's,  and  many  clubs  have 
found  themselves  runing  short 
of  funds.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  is  that  there  has  been  a 
relatively  low  percentage  of 
students  paying  S.A.F.  this 
year.  A  prime  factor  for  this 
low  percentage  has  been  the 
poor  enforcement  of  S  A.F. 
For  example,  the  only  S  A  F. 
identification  this  year  is  a 
little  box  on  one's  I.D.  card 
which  is  colored  in  red.  More 
efficient  S.A.F.  cards  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  issued  by 
Student  Clouncil,  but  they 
never  were.  As  many  students 
soon  discovered  it  doesn't  take 
the  Mission  Impossible  te'^m 
to  forge  S.A.F.,  but  rather  it 
just  takes  a  red  magic  marker. 

Based  on  what  one's  S.A.F. 
entitled  him  to  his  year,  even 
fewer  students  will  voluntarily 
pay  S.A.F.  next  year.  This 
means  that  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  S.A.F.  system  can 
function  properly  next  year 
unless  a  part  of  the  $40  S.A.F. 
is  made  mandatory.  I  believe 
that  the  first  bit  of  housekeep- 
ing that  the  newly-elected  Stu- 
dent Council  should  take  care 
of  is  the  present  S.A.F.  system 
and  its  defects  and  neglects. 
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A  Look  Back  in  Anger,  Part 

The  Two  Year  Odyssey  of  Morris  Abram 

By  JON  QUINT 

When  the  second  semester  started  last  year,  the  most  frequent  demand  present- 
ed to  Morris  Abram  was  for  peace  and  quiet.     He  gave  in  to  that  one  readily,  but  not  ^<f\ 
for  long.    The  beginning  of  the  semester  gave  him  and  most  others  a  chance  to  put     ^-,      O^ilji 
their  affairs  back  in  order  after  the  sanctuary  and  Ford  Hall  crises.  Abram  took  to  the    /v/\\(n)fl^jr^jlg 
stump  for  Brandeis  and  himself.  TV,  radio,  and  newspapers  carried  the  Abram  philoso-    ^  ^  i^^^i^  ^M^ 
phy  on  how  **he  did  it/'  much  to  the  disgust  of  people  who  actually  saw  what  had  hap-  '  ^ 
pened  and  who  didn't  have  an  ideological  bent  towards  fantasy. 
Meanwhile,  the  non-exist- 


ent settlement  of  Ford  !•••  students  got  going  against  per  made  from  debts  and  regu- 
v.,,^^^A  oi^^n,  T-oii^a  «r^«f  txn  ^Is  Unilateral  action.  lar  bills, 
bumped  along  Talks  went  on  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  university  was  borrow- 
but  by  early  March  a  group  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  enamoured  ing  money  from  the  banks  and 
of  "white  radicals"  decided  ^ith  Abram  lost  their  affection  Abram  decided  the  first  place 
they  had  waited  long  enough  and  afflliction  and  gave  the  to  save  was  the  academic  budg- 
and  were  ffoinjr  to  out  a  little  President  his  toughest  opposi-  et.  So  early  in  October  Abram 
ana  were  going  to  put  ttiitu^  Spring  and  vacaUon  gave  his  now  famous  (to  the 
innocuous  pressure,  on  the  ^^iJ^^^i"^^  prote^.  faculty)  "cloth  coat"  speech  on 
President  by  sitting  in  front  ot  '^"jr-^^r'^^^^tj^f^.u^  Abram  in-  why  we  need  to  save.  The 
his  office    quietly  and  non-ob-  .^^^J^^^m^L^m^^e^^   budget    freeze   didn't    sit    well 

structively,  for  24  hours.  *^lL^ut^r  ni^  o^arSL^  faculty     disenchantment  vov.uudvv^  ^-rvv^f^n 

Their  intent  was   solely  to  committees,  new  programs,  ana  '  V&^/ li^au LS^S»^  cJz^^^d/^ 

show    support   for    the    blacks,  "^^^®  P  f J^„,*fi?ji"^^J^i2p«'  Rv       Several  other  manifestations  Illustration  of  album  cover  of  a  record    prepared    for    Morri$ 

l^'Z^'Zi?'^^  ^I'T^^^^  Sr^Tei^^ernrtSe'g^'ie^ll  H  ofte  monfu"  pTobll^Ctr  ^^^  '"^  '^"'"^'  '"^  ^'  '''"  '^  '"'     '''  ''^^"  ""^ 

many  had^nt?he  night  !nT^  «t«de  towards  Abram  was  ex-   ^^^  ^^,,^^^^  scholarships,  film   "H^ : 

^minutration     building     they  Pressed   by  many  seniors  who  program)    all   started   gnawing  nally    created    or    exacerbated   unanimous  rush  of  anti-Abram 

weTeonlv    causing^  dis-  *««•««*  to  walk  out  on  theu-   ^^  ^^^p^^  ^^d  they  found  little  himself.  activity  and  led  to  his  sudden 

r^r^rJ^fnrt   hut   takine   no    illegal  own    graduation    if    Abram  remorse  or  relief  in  the  Presi-       Abram     apparently     started   departure. 

S?^n  »P<>"^«-  ^"*  ^^  ^'^^  *.  ^""^  ^^^  dent.  He  enjoyed  playing  per-  believing   many  of  the  over-  End  of  Part  Three 

nn     .*     *  K  «!,#..  ^1,.  T^«  .^..^K  s^aycd  to  SCO  what  is  now  an   j^^j  preferences  and  habits  of  blown  opinions  about  him  and       NEXT:  The  study-card  turn- 

To^ust  backuack.  ine  proD-  historic  occasion    —    Morris  faculty    and    students    against  his  talents  at  Brandeis.     More   in,  and  the  resignation.  A  final 

Jem  of  a  campus  l^cliciary  naa  Abram's    only    Commencement  each  other,  seemingly  enjoying  schemes  for  himself  and  "his"   look   at   "Why   did   he   leave," 

been    bpuncing    abound    since  ^^  President  of  Brandeis.  his  role  then  as  a  grand  recon-   Brandeis    were    in   the   works,   and  also  "Why  did  he  come  in 

September,  1968,  and  was  un-       q^^^    ^^    summer,    Abram  ciier  of  the  problevus  he  origi-   and  all  of  them  led  to  the  most  the  first  place?" 

resolved  by  that  March.  There-  j^eld  his   "Five  Mistakes  Con-   !- 1— . 

f?~l-Atoram,  in  hisjyplcal  uni-  fe^ence"    (he   called  theni  es-  J^^^^jg^  By  MARIANNE  UALAZS 


lateral    style    which    was    the  tales)  to  once  and  for  all  solve 

manifestation  of  the  "spirit  of  Brandeis'    problems.         To    no 

cooperation"  set  up  a  "hangin*  ^^^.g     surprise     (save     maybe 

court"  of  five  ex-deans  and  no  Morris  Abram's)   it  failed  roy- 

students.  aHy^ 

Come  Together  Pennies   from   Heaven?  _^                                                     _                   _                                                 _ 

The  sit-in  and  the  issue  of  With   the  beginning  of  this  Outgoing  Student  Council  President  John  Weingart  has  expressed  disappoint- 

c^usivTeveX^nUi"  a^^^^^^^^  SrSul^ourneSr  "f^ets^'^J'  fh"^  ^ent  at  the  Brandeis  faculty's  politicizingof  university  issues. 

p.  m..  March  5.     The  24-hour  Abr^  character.     Money  had  Speaking  to  The  Justice  last  week.  Weingart.  who  will  be  shortly   relinquishing 


Weingart:  Faiulty  Impedt 


p.  m.,  Marcn  5.      rne  z^-nour   Abram  cnaracier.     Money  naa  opcarvunj  tv  xh^  ^w^vtv^  t«,ou  ttv^<v.  TTw»e,«*v,    tt^.v,    ,.».    .^^   „a.y.  v.j    .v.w..hx<«»*»*i& 

vigil  had  started  at  noon  that  seemed   plentiful   in   the  days  his  post  to  newly-elected  president  Barry  Elkin,  said  that  the  faculty   members    atti- 
day  and  had  dravm  50  or  so.   of  Dr.  Sachar.      His  skill  and  tudes  were  often  an  impediment  to  change  on  campus. 
Then    something    snapped    in  wizardry  at  getting  new  build-  q-^^       ^^     example  of  a  recent   faculty  meeting  at  which  the  transformation 

Morris  Abram's  head.  He  said   mgs   and   an  excellent   faculty      .   ..     v/»w«s   i,   ^  ^a«    pr^   v*^ _  4     „     r..n  n«^««»j     ^.»»»^4^»»«     «,„ ,     „^«.^.,«j 

the  sit-in  was  illegal  and  then  had  left  us  apparently  with  a  of  the  American  Civihzation  Program  to  a  full-fledged  department  was  approved, 
the  black  student  issue  became  surface  of  gold  (or  better— red  Weingart  said  that  faculty  members  kept  on  walking  out  of  the  meeting.  At  the  end 
a  student  power  issue  and  over  brick)  backed  by  walls  of  pa-  of  the  meeting,  when  it  was  time  for  the  crucial  vote,  only  about  80  members  were 


college  studente 

TRIP  THArS  OUTTASIGHT 
BUT  WITHIN  YOUR  REACH 

go  to  ISRAEL/EUROPE  thie  summer 

Living  on  a  kibbutz  in^the  only  country  in 

the  world  where  commune  living  really  works. 

A  chance  to  rap  with  Israelis  who  really  know 

where  it's  at . . .  and  what  it's  all  about. 

5  programs  open  to  college  students  18-25 

1    14  days  on  a  kibbutz,  3  weeks  tour  and  rest  in  Israel,  14  days  in 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  France,  53  days  ... .  $1025 

O  One  month  on  a  kibbutz,  one  week  free,  14  days  Copenhagen, 
Amsterdam,  London-53  days  ....  $855 

o  One  month  on  a  kibbutz,  2  week  tour  Israel  and  one  week  free- 
^  53 days....  $765 

4  Summer  kibbutz  ulpan-7  weeks  Vi  day  work,  %  day  Hebrew  les- 
sons,  one  week  tour,  one  week  free  —  $660 

5  Temporary  worker  on  a  kibbutz-minimum  commitment-one  month. 
Cost:  transportation  only  —  $535 

Write,  Visit  or  Call: 

HISTADRUT  FOUNDATION  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 

33  Cast  67tli  St.  New  Yoik,  N.Y.  10021  Tel;  (212)  628-1550 


AMERICAN  THEATRICAL  PREMIERE 

ORSON 
WELLES 
CINEMA 


Hfeinory 

By   JOYCE    RADICHES 

I  tried  to  write  you, 

But  I  would  not. 

My  feelings  cried  out, 

But  I  could  not. 

Expressions     now     hopeless 

for  lis, 
But  I  ought  not 
Alloto  helplessness 
Its  Power. 

I  wanted  to  see  you, 

But  I  would  not. 

Resi,raints  maintained. 

So  I  could  not. 

Expressions  once  useful  for 

us 
But  I  ought  not 
Alloto  nostalgia 
Its  Power. 

I  thought  of  yesterday. 
But  I  should  not. 
Th.Kk  of  tomorrow. 
But  I  cannot. 
Communications-^ 

No  more  exist, 
But  all  within  me^ 

Must  resist 
Its  MEMORY, 


present. 

"The  faculty,"  Weingart  said,  issues  are  connected  if  not  the 

"have  no  commitment  to  any-  same,"  he  said, 

thing  other  than  their  own  par-  Citing  the  example  of  Afro's 

ticular  disciplines."  The  facul-  demand  for  80  more  black  stu- 

ty,  he  added,  seem  also  not  to  dents   on   campus   next  year, 

be  committed  to  students  or  to  Weingart    added    that    he    felt 

Brandeis.  that  the  issues  Afro  concerned 

Weingart     also     emphasized  i^eU  with  were  "for  the  good 

that  no  university  change   can  of  the  entire  student  body. 

truly    be    effecUve    unless    the  Review mg  his  own  tenure  as 

faculty     members     show     true  J^.*'*"^ ,    S/*"?l^'L     P«*esident, 

concern  and  "care."  Wemgart   admitted   his   failure 

He  cliargcd  that  certain  top  in  communicating  with  the  gen- 
faculty    members    often    use  e«^>    student    body    and    with 

their  personal  influence  to  so»n«  '"fi"*'*''?^  ^fuS^*!!!^",*!" 
bring  repercussions  against  ;«*'•  H«  «»"*.  ^}^^[  ^«  '»*- 
those  who  disagree  with  them.    *«r  was  due  mamly  to  person- 

Weingart  stated.  "There  is  a  ^''^J^eingaT' emphasized  that 
tremendous  potential  for  student  Council  should  be  in 
change  in  this  ^'in/versity.  but  ^^  forefront  of  change  on 
several  faculty  just  seem  not  to  campus.  Students  have  to  be 
^*'^'  .  kept  excited  on   the   possibili- 

In  the  interview  Weingart  nes  of  change,  he  said.  He  also 
also  expressed  confidence  in  the  gees  the  need  for  a  "great  PR 
new  executive  board  of  Student  job"  in  publicizing  issues. 
Council.  Its  members,  he  said.  i^There  has  to  be  greater  in- 
are  "capable  and  wcll-quali-  teraction  between  faculty  and 
"^^  students    on    vital    issues/'    he 

He   also  expressed   hope   added. 

for  the  continuation  of  the  "in- 

formal    coalition"    of    Student 


Council    and   the    Afro    group. 
"It  is  time  we  realized  that  our 


$1.50  ofternftont 


JEAN-LUC  GODARD't  new  film 

'*!  &  1" 

(SYMPATHY  FOR  THE  DEVIU 
Sforring 

ROLLING  STONES  &  OTHERS 

of  4.  6,  8,  ond  10 

ond  "VOICES"   o  documenlory  of  the  filming 
of  "1&1"  ot  midnight 

ORSON  WELLES   CINEMA 

1001   MASS.  AVC 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

868-3600 

$1.75   evenings 


AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Feet  On  Cycles 

All  Type  Ins.  Agency,  Inc. 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

894-2250 


BILL'S  TRADING  POST 

235   NEWTON   STREET,  WaLTHAM 

Just  a  little  bit  different 

TV,  brico-broet,  used  furniture,  ontiquet, 

desks,  lomps,  choirs,  bookcoses 

New  Hour«:  Weekdays  4  p.m.  *o  9  p.m.;  Soturdoy  1 1  o.m.  to  4  p.m. 

or  by  Appointment 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 


CENTER 


JAMES  H.  WADDICK,  JR. 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED 

Complete  Contoct  Lens  Servico 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

190   LEXNGTON  ST.,  WALTHAM  —  TEL.:   894-1123 

(Opp.  Municipal  Service  Center) 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

EYEWEAR 


We  Wont  You  To  Join 

Our  Church 

As  An 

Ordained  MUnister 

And  Hove  The  Ronk  Of 

Doctor  off  Divinity 

We  ore  o  non- structured  faith,  unde- 
nominational, witti  no  troditiOTKil  doc- 
trine or  dogma.  CXir  fast  growing 
church  is  actively  seeking  new  minis- 
ters who  believe  what  we  believe;  All 
men  are  entitled  to  their  own  convic- 
tions. To  seek  truth  their  own  way, 
whatever  it  rnoy  be,  no  questions 
asked.  As  o  minister  of  tt>e  church, 
you   may 

1.  Start  your  own  church  and 
apply  for  exemption  from 
property  and  other  toxes. 

2.  Perform  marriages,  baptism, 
funerals  and  all  other  minis- 
terial   functions. 

3.  Enjoy  reduced  rates  from 
some  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, some  theaters,  stores, 
hotels,  etc. 

4.  Seek  draft  exemption  as  one 
of  our  working  missionaries. 
We  will  tell  you  how. 

Enclose  a  free  will  donation  for  the 
Minister's  credentials  and  license.  We 
olso  issue  Doctor  of  Divinity  Degrees. 
We  ore  State  Chartered  ond  yotir  ordi- 
nation is  rocoqni/ed  in  all  50  stotes 
nnd  most  foreign  countries  FREE  LIFE 
CHURCH,  BOX  4039,  HOLLYWOOD, 
FLORIDA  33073. 
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Foge  fvui 


THE    JUSTICE 


AprH7,  Tiro 


Carswell  Caper 


Viva  la  (Mediocre)  Revolution! 


Bruce  Singal 


Movie  Review 


Zabriskie  Point 


By  STEVE  VINEBERG 


The     compelling    arguments 
raist^      by     Senators     Roman 
Ilruska    and    Ru^•seIl    Long    on 
behalf      of      Supreme      Court 
nominee   G.    Harrold   Carswell 
unleashed     a      powerful,      but 
heretofore    dormant,    force    in 
American   politics.    The   forces 
of    mediocrity,     united     under 
the  banner  of  a  group  calling 
itself  the  Movement  for   More 
Mediocrity   (MMM)   is  rallying 
behind    Car.swell,    their    great 
white  hope.   MMM   feels  Cars- 
weLl's      appointment      to      the 
bench    would    give    them    the 
representation    they   so   sorely 
missed    during    the    long,    dry 
spell  of  the  Warren  Court. 

Carswell  is  a  likely  folk  hero 
for  MMM.  Born  and  raised  in 
mediocrity,     he     further     en- 
deared himself  to  the  group  by 
his   opinions    on    the   fifth    cir- 
cuit court,  a  delicious  59%    of 
which  were  overturned  by  less 
ordinary  judges.  Long  was,  like 
Carswell,  born  into  mediocrity 
WhiJe   Hruska   married   into  it 
and   had   to  overcome  the   ob- 
stacle    of     quality     education. 
The    latter's    meteoric    rise    to 
mediocrity  was  culminated  by 
his    recent    defense    of    Judge 
Carswell;  a  defense  which  re- 
ceived   kind    words    in   so    es- 
teemed a  journal  of  mediocrity 
as  Reader's  Digest,  and  which 
rated  a  picture  in  Life  Maga- 
zine, which  has  no  words. 

Lobbying  for  the  Judge 

MMM  eaniployfi  influential 
lobbyists  in  Washington  who, 
besides  the  Carswell  nomina- 
tion, have  pushed  for  such 
gevns  of  legislative  mediocrity 
as  ABM,  the  Stennis  Amend- 
ment and  the  "no-knock" 
anti-crime  bill.  Backed  by  such 
B  and  C  students  as  Clement 
Haynsworth,  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  the  New  Jersey  aniti- 
rorruption  forces,  and  former 
Brandeis  pro  tern  President 
Morris  A^ram,  MMM  recently 
launched  an  extensive  cam- 
|>aign  to  push  its  product. 

Realizing  that  they  were  es- 
BentiaJly  an  elitist  group  of 
mediocre  people,  MMM  began 
to  intensively  recruit  grass- 
roots supiport  for  Carswell. 
Their  efforts  were  seriously 
hindered  by  their  mistaken  no- 
tion that  talen(t  and  abiJity  are 
the  keys  to  success  in  life.  The 
MMM  leaders  cited  no  lesw  than 
©ur  President  as  an  example  of 
iomeone  who  rose  to  the  top 
without  benefit  of  either,  but 
were  nevertheless  unable  to 
gain  much  support  for  the 
judige. 

Their  efforts  were  further 
impaired  by  the  sanear  tactics 
employed  by  the  anti-Carswell 
forces.  They  cJaimed,  based  on 
a  speech  Carswell  had  made 
back  in  1948,  that  he  was  a 
mediocre  supremacist,  and  was 
hence  not  qualified  to  sit  on  a 
Court  which  had  to  rule  on 
cases  involving  superior  and 
inferior  people.  In  addition, 
they  claimed,  he  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  an  all- 
mediocre  counliry  club  in  Flori- 
da which  discriminated  against 
ivon-jnediocres  in  violation  of 
Supreme  Court  rulings.  MMM 
argued  that  Carswell  had  no 
Mea  the  club  was  only  for 
mediocre  people.  But  the  op- 
position efleetively  argued  that 
the  fact  should  have  been 
clear  to  him  when  he  saw  all 
his   supporters   there. 

Memo  to  Dicki-Boy 

MMM  wQs  cJ early  in  trouble. 
But  then  came  the  big  break 
they  had  been  hoping  for  A 
reporter  intercepted  a  memo 
from  Patrick  Moynihan  to  tho 
I^esident,  and  it  was  published 
throughout  the  country.  The 
memo  read: 
DEAR   DICK, 

_  JUST  A  SHORT  NOTE  ON 
THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  MORE 
MEDIOCRITY.  I  THINK  THE 
CLIMATE  OF  FEAR  AND 
HOSTILITY  WHICH  THIS 
GROUP  IS  LIKELY  TO  CRE- 
ATE CAN  BE  AVERTED 
ONLY  BY  AN  ATTITUDE  OF 
BENIGN  NEGL£CT.  I  REAL- 


IZE    MEDIOCRITY    HAS    AL-    tablishment     of     a     Mediocre  ZABRISKIE  POINT.   Michelancelo   An*oninni'.  «^      *  . 

WAYS      BEEN      CLOSE      TO    Studies    Department.    The    ad-   is  awf..l    n  i.  >v.hi  ♦        w  i^       i  .  ^  '  ^^"^  ^'^"^ 

YOUR  HEART,  BUT  THE  ministration  balked  at  the  first  ,^^"  )  ^*  ''  .^^^^  written,  badly  edited  and  completely  un- 
RESULTANT  ANARCHY  demand,  claiming  tliat  the  ^^^^°-  ^^rse,  it  is  unbearably  pretentious,  ineffectually  mask- 
WHICH  MMM  WOULD  PRO-  competition  for  mediocre  stu-  ^"8  its  vacuousness  with  suggestions  of  orofunditv  thai  n«.,^, 
DUCE  CAN  ONLY  GO  AWAY  denis  was  intense,  and  that  all  get  below  the  surface  R..<  thin  if  ,.,^  *  •  """^  ^'^^^  "^^^^ 
IF   WE  IGNORE  THEM   AND    the    best    schoo?^'  were    going    UP,  surface  c^^^^^^ 

THEIR   EFFETE   DEMANDS,      after    them.    They    finally    ac^   a  series  of  puLles  cLvt^lnt^y  o^n^  t^^       fJinTtJ  varfif "''J 
AS  ALWAYS,  YOUR  'J^^^  ^^  f^e  demand^  through,   interpretations  and  strings  {i;imXgether^i?tl^^fsS 

HUMBLE   SERVANT,  ^^^  tpfelvls^^^!   L^d"{oThaf  St^  T^^e^^^V"^^  J  S^ 

P.    S.   LET'S    NOT   LET   THIS    r^-^L^^Ioc^tf  Jh^iJh^l,^^^^   ^?a^^^^  "zTb^rK  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ONE  GET  OUT,  OKAY?  our  suburbs  ^^       worse     ^^**'®^*^  POINT  is  the  same  movie.  But  it's  gotten 

The  publication  of  this  memo        ThA«o  ^r^^nto   v.«,.^   ^   j      ..  tt  *  _i 

arou«>d   the  ire  of  the  previ-    clear ThatTedLntv-  T^^  *'*  i  •    ^"^^'^"'^at/ly'.   his  new  disaster  is  fated  to  achieve  a  cer- 
ously      complacent      mediocre  stay    'Throuahnnt     L  *  *""       i?  ^"""""l  "*/  "^"""^^^  ^''^  commercial  success  among  youth 

masses.     The     revolution    had   Us  foi4es  a,^P  n^ik^fn/^^  audiences    An  onioni  is  a  clever  director    and  he    has   doub  y 

begun!  m,      n»5  are  picketing,  strik-   guarded  his  film  against  failure.  First  of  all,  it  deals  with  cor 

t-  ,  iu^'-     ^^^    otherwise     making  tain  very  popular  subjects  and  this  is  sufficient   to  ^in   h^ 

Violence     erupted     immedi-   their    ordinary    presence   felt    some  acclai^   even  though  it  is  not  clparThiff^^oi?     u^  J"'"^ 
ately    at    So-So    University    in   MMM  has  said  it  is  willing  to  about  these  tbpiTs    ZaSrisKIE  PoJ^^^^ 

Median,  Montana.  A  group  of  jome  to  the  negotiating  table,  thing  about  revolution  or  alienation  anJ^rLnt^r/^^  ^"^" 
25  B  and  C  students  tried  to  Jts  opposition,  however,  says  cialilm  it  can  o^y  ^hc^in  SnUy  ps^udoTrtfst^f  im^.T!!! 
take  over  the  administration  they  won't  ne«oUate  until  what  we  have  heard  many  times  before  Pvnr^i^^^^^^  images--, 
building,  but  failed,  so  they  MMM  withdraws  its  forces  more  eloquentc?nlmatr?e^rmsTy  WeU^^^ 
had  to  settle  for  occupying  ^om  politic^a  demand  pos-  if  subject  matter  and  banalUy  afone^  can  driv^  a  fif^'  i  u  * 
then-  own  dorm.  They  an-  ^ng  a  great  threat  to  the  Nixon  PUTNEY  SWOPE  to  popularitv  certa^nlv  thP  ina.  J  ,  ^'^% 
nounced  a  set  of  non -negotiable   administration.  ZABRISKIE  POIN'T-whkh  Yncludf  a  stHkl  m^^ff^^  k  ' 

fnT??f  oTnelJt^^"^^ '^^-        "^      mediocrity      became   Kathleen  Cleaver  and  tC's'lL\Tng^^^^ 

^a  J^t  ''L'^^''^  ^^^%  i?''^-   PP"^ar  everyone  began  jump-  same  direction.  Of  course,  Antonioni  attacks  these  iSues  with 
mg  class  mediocre,  and  the  es-   ing  an  the  bandwagon.  It  ju^t   ^  bunted  knife,  questioning  their  validitronce  he  has  forced 

— wasn't  like  the  old  days  when   ^^.^\^^  them  and  finally  dismissing  them  altogether-  but  the v 

Long  and  Hruska  were  waging   wil   f>e  enthusiastically  received  by  the  kind  of  colleg4  audience 
their  lonely  battle.  There  was,    that  is  unwilling  to  look  or  unable  to  see  below  the  surface   An 
m    fact,    some    fear    that    the    tonioni  is  capitalizing  on  current  trends,  and    some  academi^ 
movement  would  become  just    double  standard  praises  his  "concern"  while  condemninc  a  Hoi 
a  passing  fancy  and — like  de-    lywood    production    for    attempting   the    same    thing 
segtregation    —    quickly    fade  Just  the  fact  that  Antonioni  directed  ZABRISKir  poimt 

Sl^^-  11^"*^  ^""^  •  ^^''  ^^^  ^"^^"^^^  '^'  P«^^«l  «»^<^^«s-  Having  sl^n  BLOW-UP  I  wa?no^ 
been  allayed.  For  in  the  nomi-  surprised  by  the  emptiness  of  his  new  work  but  there  arTmanv 
nation  of  Judge  Carswell  -the  who  not  only  expect  greatness,  but  will  leave  ^nvinctd  th/t 
flame  of  mediocrity  burns  they  have  found  it.  And  no  a^gumeM  alim  te^S^co^^^^ 
*'"^^-  ^  petence  and  surface  creativity  will  convince  them  otherwise. 

A  Diffferenf  Style  ^^^i^i^immmmmmmmmmmmm^^^ 
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Acting  President  Sehottland 


SAVOY  BROWN 

BLUESBAND 

THE  NICE 

FAMILY 

NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

THURS.  APRIL  16TH 

JEFFREY  LOWELL  CABOT 

GYM 

(at  Northeastern) 

7:30  &  10:00  PM 

All  Tickets:  $2.50 

Tickets  On  Sale  At: 

Northeastern  (ICC  Office), 

Boston  University 

(Sherman  Union), 

Boston  College 

(McElroy  Commojis) 

Brandeis 

(Mailman  Hall), 

Tufts  (Curtis  Hall), 

and  at 

The  Wearhouse, 

119  Charles  Street 

INFO:  437-2000 

Limited  Seating 

Buy  Tickets  Early! 

AN  NCC  PRODUCTION 
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The  rocking  armchair  is  still 
there  but  the  cigar  smell  isn't. 
The  bookshelves  are  empty, 
most  of  the  paintings  are  gone, 
and  the  panelled  office  looks 
stripped  and  strictly  functional. 
You  almost  expect  the  flamboy- 
ant Georgia  accent  to  greet 
you,  but  when  it  doesn't  you 
realize  that  it  is  awa:  playing 
at  politics  and  that  there  is  a 
new  man  in  the  job  now. 

When  you  walk  in,  Charles 
Irwin  Sehottland,  63,  doesn't 
rise.  He  keeps  on  at  hjs  paper- 
work, doesn't  even  look  up. 
Only  when  you're  seated  does 
he  rise  and  shake  hands.  A  firm 
grip,  an  affable  sorjile,  well- 
dressed. 

.  ',7'u  ^^^^  ^  period  of  stabili- 
ty, he  says.  Before  you  had 
walked  into  the  inner  sanctum, 

L^',  P*^j"ips,  the  secretary 
whos  been  with  him  for  four 
years,  has  told  you  that  he's  a 

very  warm  personality,  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  He'd 
hke  peace  and  quiet  on  the 
campus." 

He  continues,  "Being  a  little 
crazy  is  not  essential  to  this 
job,  but  it  helps."  And  even  be- 
fore you've  stopped  chuckling 
at  that  one,  he  states,  *'Our 
biggest  problem  is  finances  " 

He  feels  that  the  financial 
situation  of  the  university  has 
been  garbled  to  some  extent  in 
publicity.  So  two  separate  re- 
ports will  be  released  to  the 
Brandeis  community,  detaiDng 
the  overall  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative situation.  The  stu- 
dents and  everyone  else  must 
know  all  the  facts,  he  says; 
*Z  "^  ,  strongly  convinced  that 
there  s  nothing  that  needs  to 
be  kept  secret."  The  first  of 
such  reports  will  come  out  in 
the  Fall. 

What  is  the  financial  state  of 
the  school  as  of  this  moment? 
you  ask. 

Very  candidly  he  says,  "Not 
good." 

•  '^0^0^°*^^  annual  expenditure 
IS  $26  million,  not  including 
the  actual  cost  of  buildings.  Of 
this,  $7  million  comes  from 
research  grants;  $8  million 
from  tuition;  $3  million  from 
miscellaneous  income  such  as 
the  bookstore.  The  $8  million 
deficit  has  to  be  raised  through 
gifts. 

Last  year,  the  university  had 


a  deficit  of  $2.5  million. 

So  what  do  you  do  about  it? 
you  inquire. 

He  leans  back  on  his  swivel 
chair  and  replies,  "You  either 
raise  the  money  or  reduce  your 
expenditure,  or  do  both."  Ac- 
cordingly, he  adds,  the  univer- 
sity is  trying  to  do  both.  "We'll 
spend  no  more  next  year  than 
we  spent  this  year."  Faculty 
raises  will  have  to  be  taken  out 
of  savings. 

Stability? 

Sehottland  is  also  confident 
that  the  financial  situation  will 
be  "stabilized  within  the  next 
few  years.  It  had  better  be  " 

According  to  Sehottland, 
there  is  a  crisis  in  American 
education  today.  "All  private 
universities  are  in  trouble,"  he 
says. 

"What  has  happened  in 
America,"  he  continues,  "is 
that  state  universities  were  able 
to  develop  and  get  funds  that 
small  colleges  couldn't  get." 
Private  colleges  were  pressed 
at  the  bottom  by  high  schools 
that  began  to  teach  courses  not 
previously  taught;  and  the  col- 
leges were  pressed  at  the  top 
by  graduate  schools  which  em- 
phasized  intensive   research. 

Consequently,  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  research  funds  for 
small  private  universities  such 
as  Brandeis.  State  universities 
can  secure  funds  more  easily, 
with  the  aid  of  governmental 
assistance  and  legislation 

"We've  got  to  raise  funds," 
Sehottland  says.  The  Ford 
Foundation  is  providing  funds 
to  help  Brandeis  develop  and 
maintain  a  special  fund-raising 
staff.  ** 

Does  he  like  being  Presi- 
dent? 

"Well,"  he  says,  "I  certainly 
did  not  expect  to  get  this  job." 
Actually,  he  and  his  wife  had 
made  and  finalized  plans  for  a 
round-the-world  trip  for  the 
International  Council  on  Social 
Welfare,  of  which  he  is  Presi- 
dent. "All  expenses  paid  too." 
he  explains. 

Trip  Cancelled 

But  then  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  Brandeis  on  March  4 
and  all  the  reservations  had  to 
be  cancelled.  "I  hope  to  make 
the  trip  sometime  soon."  he 
adds.  ' 


An  Interview 


Which  means  a  new  Presi- 
dent will  be  chosen  soon?  He 
poesn't  know  yet.  What  about 
the  Presidential  Search  Com- 
mittee? "I  wouldn't  have  any 
role  to  play  on  it,"  he  says. 

What  does  he  visualize  the 
role  of  a  President  as  being? 
Answer:  The  President  of  this 
type  of  university  ought  to  be 
a  man   of  many   phases:  fund- 

J^fif  *"'  ^,^"i^tanding  academi- 
cian, able  PR  man. 

ri  J  "^V^  !*!?^^  y°"  ''^^"y  cannot 
fnnH  ""^  ^^,?^^  things,"  Schott- 
and  says,  "you've  got  to  have 
the  necessary  judgment  to 
make  proper  use  of  the  inputs 
available   to  you."  The   Presi- 

exl^rts'     ^^^     '""^'^''^^     «' 

^^'^^^  President  has  to  be  able 
to  direct  the  planning  of  the 
university,  he  says.  "I  hope  to 
work  on  this." 

Unrest 

About  student  unrest  and 
protest?  Answer:  "I  believe 
when  controversies  arise,  rea- 
sonable people  should  be  able 
to  come  to  reasonable  agree- 
ments." 

You've  talked  for  quite  some 
time  now,  and  you're  pleased, 
for    the   secretary   outside   had 

5^;.cf^«^  ^"^  "^^"^^  «^v^  you 

just   fifteen   minutes"   for   he 
was  so  busy. 

,^  /^  you  rise  to  leave,  he  says. 
We  ye  got  to  determine  ou^ 
priorities,  what  kind  of  growth 
our  university  will  have  "  For 
instanw,  he  pointed  out,*  if  we 
decided  on  having  professional 
schools  on  campus,  the  money 
would  come  forth  in  "abun- 
dance."  The  problem  was  how 
to  persuade  potential  donors  to 
give  funds  to  the  university  as 
such  and  not  only  for  a  spe- 
cialized school.  ^ 

c».Sf  wjJ^s  you  to  the  door, 
shakes  hands,  and  you  turn 
around  and  see  him  walk  back 
to  his  desk  and  start  again  on 
his  papers.  While  you  talked 
with  him,  you  had  noticed  that 
the  piles  of  paper  were  rather 
methodically  arranged  on  the 
desk.  Somehow,  the  "out" 
stack  seemed  much  larger  than 
the  "in"  stack.  "He  likes  to 
get  his  work  done  on  time," 
the  secretary  explains. 
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The  Mom  and  Dad  Pad 


When  Ihe  folks  come  to  visit,  set  them  up  in  style-  ot  the  Boston 
Marriott.  They'll  overlook  the  Charles  River...  and  we'll  overlook 
nothing  to  make  them  feel  wanted.  The  food's  great . . .  there's 
always  something  doing  .  .  .  and  Newton's  practically  on  campus. 
Make  your  reservations  now. 


The  Carswell  Watch 

By  Bill  Zumeta 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  acted  on  the  third  controversial 
Presidential  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  less  than 
two  years.  The  nation  has  not  witnessed  such  a  furor  over 
High  Court  nominees  in  this  century.  Why  all  the  bother 
now?  Are  there  just  no  Marshall's  and  Holmes's  and  Bran- 
deis's  around  any  more?  Or  are  we  witnessing  a  challenge 
to  the  President's  rightful  powers  ? 


No    doubt,   the    nation    does 


N.^arriott 
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Commonweolth  Ave.  at  Rt.  128  and  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Newton,  Mass.,  Phone  (617)  969-1000 


have  a  short  supply  of  jurists  court  out  of  the  meanest  vari- 
of  great  stature.  But  there  are  ety  of  partisan  and  ideological 
never  very  many  Marshalls  squabbles  as  much  as  possible, 
and  Brandeis's  warming  the  We  need  an  institution  with  the 
nation's  benches  at  a  n  y  one  breadth  of  vision  to  see  above 
time.  Surely  the  President  these  conflicts  when  necessary, 
could  have  done  better  than  But  in  publicizing  a  letter  to 
Haynsworth  and  Carswell.  a  wavering  Republjcan— an  ob- 
Neither  has  had  a  really  distin-  vious  signal  that  issue  is  to  be 
guished  judicial  record,  and  a  crucial  partisan  one  —  the 
both  have  rather  serious  moral  President  undercuts  his  own 
smudges  on  their  private  rec-  argument.  He  is,  in  effect,  say- 
ords.  ing  that  Carswell's  mediocrity 


i^MmMM^fWk 


''(The President)  is  saying,  in  effect,  that  Carswell's 
mediocrity  and  racist  leanings  are  unimportant,  thai 
party  loyalty  must  take  precedent . . . 


""  Jazz 


Free  Associations 


Victoria  Free 
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Jazz  has  a  lot  in  common  with  POf^ry  Both 
arc  misunderstood,  ignorantly  i«"or«d'„^l\^^fjy 
Mineralized  upon,  and  "popularized '  (read 
bastardized)  beyond  belief.  The  result  is  a 
kind  of  pride  in  announcing  that  on^^w^u  ♦»; 
like  jazz  and/or  poetry;  a  pride  in  which  both 
intellectuals  and  non-intellectuals  participate, 
proud  that  the  art  form  in  question  is  either 
beneath  them  or  above  them.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  the  first  lime  in  the  history  cd  man  that 
5not>bery  has  been  based  on  ignorance. 

What,  then,  makes  people  make  faces  at  the 
mention  of  17th  Century  religious  poetry,  or 
Roland  Kirk?  I  would  attribute  it  to  two  human 

"Jazz  has  a  lot  in  common 
with  poetry 

/ailmgs.  The  first  is  the  difficulty  we  have  in 
tian.sposing  ourselves  to  another  era— changing 
our  reference  points  to  coincide  with  those  01 
tlK  author  11  you  never  listen  to  jazz,  or  never 
read  poetry,  then  this  can  be  like  learning  a 
whole  new  language.  However,  if  you  are 
familiar  with  at  least  one  era,  the  rest  can  dc 
regarded  as  variations  on  a  theme. 

The  second  major  difficulty  we  face  in  get- 
ting to  know  and  like  either  jazz  or  poetry  is 
something  I  am  tempted  to  blame  on  our 
society.  It  is  our  inability  to  respond,  openly 
and  personally,  to  artistic  outpourings  of  a 
personal  nature.  Jazz  and  poetry  are  both  in- 
teiKsely  personal,  and  sometimes  highly  emo- 
tional art  forms.  Anguish  is  expressed  most 
vividly  by  John  Donne  and  John  Coltrane  alike 
and  the  message  becomes  extremely  painful  and 
difficult,  especially  for  those  who  are  afraid  of 
that  emotion,  or  any  painful  emotion. 

To  Open  Up 

Two  reactions  stem  from  this  fear;  the 
response  is  either  to  tone  it  down  or  blank 
it  out.  For  example,  Billie  Holliday  often  ex- 
pressed things  we  were  ignorant  of  or  afraid  of, 
as  in  God  Bless  The  Child;  ''Rich  relations  will 
Rive  you  crusts  of  bread  and  such/  You  can 
holp  yourself,  but  don't  take  too  much/  Mamma 
may  have,  and  Papa  may  have/  But  God  bless 
the  child  that's  got  his  own,  that's  got  his 
own."  What  do  we  do?  Either  we  ignore  it 
(Billie  died  of  society's  neglect  just  as  much 
as  the  junk  in  her  veins),  or  we  "pasteurize  it 
— ^make  it  palatable  for  the  general  audience.  I 
am  referring  specifically  to  the  Blood  Sweat  & 
Tears  version  of  God  Bless  The  Child.  I'm  not 
saying  it's  a  bad  version;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it's  very  pleasant  to  listen  to.  But  that's  just 
the  trouble — it's  bland,  innocuous.  What  do 
these  kids  know,  really,  about  having  '"your 
own"?  For  that  matter,  what  do  wc  know? 
Perhaps  we  will  never  be  able  to  fully  appre- 
ciate some  aspects  of  the  jazz  idiom,  we  of 
Middle-Class  America.  But  the  solution  is  not 
to  avoid  it,  but  to  relax,  open  up,  and  get  as 
much  as  we  can.  ,  _ 

Take,  for  example,  the  New  Orleans  En- 
semble style  of  jazz,  as  exemplified  by  King 
Oliver.  I  have  spoken  to  many  devotees  of  the 
"new"  jazz,  Coltrane  et.  al.,  who  find  King 
Oliver  childish  or  impossible  to  understand. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  the  basic  melodic, 
harmonic,  and  rhythmic  structures  of  jazz  arc 
used  in  the  original  form  (naturally  enough-- 
Oliver's  era  started  around   the  turn  oi  the 


century,  when  Jazz  was  "born").  It  is  therefore 
unfamiliar,   even   "hokey"   to   the   modern-day 
listener   accustomed  to   atonal,   arhythmic    ex- 
periments. However,  it  is  this  basic  nature  of 
Oliver's  music  that  should  be  appreciated.  In 
addition,  Oliver's  music  should  be  appreciated 
for  its  happiness   and   informality — ^the  musi- 
cians sound  like  they're  having  a  good  time, 
th«  only  good  time  they  could  have— playing 
their  instruments.  Off  the  bandstand  they  were 
second-class  citizens    To  this   day,  the   owner 
of  the  Latin  Quarter  in  Enlightened  New  York 
City  will  not  let  the  house  musicians  sit  with 
the  customers,   or  come  in  through  the  front 
entrance.  And  in  New  Orleans  during  the  first 
part   of   this   century,   the   only    milieu   where 
jazz  musicians  were  generally  accepted  was  the 
red-light  district,  Storyville.  Jelly-Roll  Morton, 
first  jazz  pianist  and  self-proclaimed  inventor 
of  jazz,  began  his  career  as  a  pianist  and  com- 
poser for  a  neighborhood  whorehouse  (cf.  "the 
Naked   Dance",  an  early  Morton   composition, 
commissioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  Madam).  With 
a  little  background,  it's  very  easy  to  slip  into 
the  context  of  the  music  and  enjoy  it  all  the 
more. 

Roland  Kirk 

Knowledge  of  the  history  of  jazz  sometimes 
becomes  unexpectedly  useful.  One  Thursday 
past,  in  search  of  that  elusive  commodity  known 
as  live  jazz,  I  went  to  hear  Rahsaan  Roland 
Kirk  (that's'  how  he  bills  himself  these  days) 
at  Lcnny's-on-the-Turnpikc.  Kirk  was  in  a 
very  good  mood  that  night,  and  the  music  he 


The  President  recently  told  a 
reluctant  senator  of  his  own 
party — and  of  course,  the  na- 
tion as  well — that  the  real  is- 
sue in  the  C:arswell  case  was 
neither  racism  nor  mediocrity. 
Omitting  anything  that  could 
seriously  be  called  a  defense  of 
the  judge's  record,  he  lashed 
out  in  a  fit  of  pique  at  those 
who  seemed  to  challenge  the 
Presidential  prerogatives. 

In  one  sense,  Mr.  Nixon  had 
a  point.  To  the  extent  that  the 
opposition  to  Carswell  is  mo- 
tivated by  considerations  of  the 
judge's  politics,  Nixon  is  right. 
The  public  interest  is  t>est 
served  by  keeping  the  highest 


}f 


and  racist  leanings  are  unim- 
portant, that  party  loyalty  must 
take  precedence. 

The   real   implication   of  the 
President's  call  to  arms  then,  is 
to  further  demean   the  debate 
over  this   key   appointment   to 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land. 
As  usual,  the  President  has  also 
covered  his  tracks  well  in   .*ase 
his  nominee  loses.  His  warning 
of  the  Constitutional  questions 
raised  by  opposing  his  appoint- 
ees, leaves  him  in  an  excellent 
position     for     an     Agnew-like 
broadside   on  the   "liberal  me- 
dia,"  professors,  the  bar  asso- 
ciation, etc.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  if  it  comes. 


Greek  Tyranny  Discussed 


Listen  and  Enjoy . . . 


» 


played  was  happier  than  I'd  ever  heard  him 
play  before.  To  be  honest,  I  must  say  that  the 
performance  was  marred  somewhat  by  the 
back-up  musicians,  piano,  bass,  drums  and  per- 
cussion—whose main  problem  was  that  they 
couldn't  decide  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  beat. 
Then  again,  maybe  Kirk  picked  these  guys  de- 
liberately, because  the  more  they  goofed,  the 
better  he  appeared  by  contrast  Anyway,  Ro- 
land Kirk  on  flute,  clarinet,  and  soprano,  alto, 
and  tenor  sax  should  be  enough  for  anyone; 
especially  when  he  plays  them  simultaneously, 
in  combinations  of  two  and  three.  It  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed.  It  isn't  just  a  circus  trick, 
either-  Kirk  does  some  fascinating  musical 
things' with  this  multiple  technique,  sometimes 
remini.«?cent  of  contrapuntal  bagpipes.  Well, 
what  docs  this  "far-out"  musician  have  to  do 
with  the  history  of  jazz?  Simply  this:  He  went 
into  a  ten-minute  rap  on  New  Orleans  Women, 
anH  then  Dlavcd  Lil'  Liza  Jane,  including  the 
lawdy  verseTand  a  clariQct.solo  in  the  middle 
that  went  right  back  to  King  Oliver's  band, 
and  clarinetists  like  Omer  Simeon.  Obviou.sly. 
Roland  Kirk  listens  to  and  appreciates  a  wide 
fangeoi  jazz  performances,  and  that  is  much 

^^^Wha?can  I  say  in  conclusion?  Ju.st  this— 
listen  and  enjoy.  Jazz  is  the  rnusic  p/  love— 
the  musicians  certainly  aren't  doing  it  for  the 
money  Maybe  one  day  our  society  will  truly 
ZTor  its  only  native  art.  but  till  then,  even 
?m.i^  Armstrong  has  to  scuffle  by  making  pop 
records  "nd  appearing  on  daytime  talk,  shows, 
recorcis  aim     PF  ^^^^^  soloist,    our 

^rTatesfnvi'ngT^^^  legend,  treated  like  a  ladies' 
?lub  relic!  Until  the  day  arrives  when  we  do 
•  <;^  Vn  such  great  men  collectively,  let  us 
ronrihemTndiv'idually.     End  of  sermon. 


(Continued  from   Page   1) 

of  the  right"  and  its  leader 
Papandreou  declared  in  a 
statement  made  after  his  ex- 
pulsion that  there  was  no  clear 
danger  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment, from  Communist  ele- 
ments. The  current  Greek  mili- 
tary ruler  Col.  Papadopoulos 
commented  that  the  real  men- 
ace to  Greece  comes  from  the 
anarchist  West  and  not  from 
the  Communists. 

Deceit 

Mr.  Mylonas  condemned  the 
deceit  of  the  junta  regime  in 
describing  itself  at  its  incep- 
tion as  "only  a  temporary  re- 
gime" whose  aims  were  to 
"prepare  a  good  and  sound 
constitution  and  then  revert  to 
representative  govern- 
ment "  The  constitution  finally 
drawn  up  by  the  military  re- 
gime took  a  year  and  a  half  to 
prepare  and  was  unsurprising- 
ly endorsed  by  93  per  cent  of 
the  Greek  people  participatmg 
in  a  national  plebiscite.  Brand- 
ed by  Mylonas  a  "blueprint  for 
fascism,"  this  document  "has 
never  been  applied"  by  the 
junta  and  so  "martial  law  con- 
tinued." 

Mr.  Mylonas  discussed  at 
length  the  current  situation  in 
Greece.  "In  Greece  today,  there 
are  no  elections  all  along  down 
the  line"  even  down  to  the 
President  of  Greek  dentists. 
"All  officials  are  appointed  by 
decree  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior."  He  added  there  is 
"no  free  press,  arrests  arc 
made  without  warrant,  without 
interrogation,  without  trial,  and 
torture  has  been  systematically 
practiced  in  order  to  get  in- 
formation out  of  victims." 

According  to  Mylonas,  such 
barbaric  treatment  has  been 
fully  borne  out  in  a  1200  page 
document  compiled  by  the 
Council  of  Europe  on  Human 
Rights  which  "describes  at 
length  410 -cases  of  torture." 
There  are  currently  5000  poli- 
tical prisoners  in  Greece  among 
a  population  of  under  8  mil- 
lion people,  he  said. 

The  5C  year  old  Greek  exile 
revealed    that    the    period    of 


compulsory  ed  u  c  a  1 1  o  n  for 
Greek  children  has  been  re- 
duced from  nine  to  six  years, 
the  free  meal  program  for 
rural  .school  children  ha.s  been 
abolished,  the  leaching  of  his- 
tory has  suffered  severely,  and 
those  seeking  to  enter  college, 
in  order  to  gain  admission, 
must  have  a  "paper  signed  by 
the  loc-al  police  chief  that  says 
the  applicant  has  proper  na- 
tional sentiments." 

Non-students  are  excluded 
from  the  campuses  of  Greek 
universities.  Even  today,  the 
.speaker  noted,  a  prominent 
trial  is  being  conducted  in 
Greece  against  a  group  of  stu- 
dents, professors,  trade  union- 
ists, and  one  general  for  al- 
leged subversive,  anti-govern- 
ment activities.  Many  arrests 
still  occur  in  the  universities. 

Mr.  Mylonas  then  examined 
the  reaction  of  the  world  to  the 
Greek  military  dictatorship, 
particularly  the  official  Amer- 
ican attitude.  In  1969,  the  17- 
nation  Council  of  Europe  voted 
"to  oust  the  regime  of  the 
Colonels  from  its  ranks  be- 
cause it  did  not  fulfill  the  pre- 
requisites" of  that  organiza- 
tion, these  presumably  being 
the  support  and  preservation 
of  democratic  principles  of 
government. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the 
U.S.  towards  the  junta  regime, 
however,  has  been  ambiguous 
and  confusing.  He  found  it  in- 
congruous that  the  U.S.  is 
"supporting  (such  a)  dictator- 
ship to  save  democracy,"  espe- 
cially since  this  country  has 
had  free  institutions  operative 
since  its  birth. 

"We  do  not  ask  for  your  in- 
tervention to  get  rid  of  the 
Colonels.  We  ask  you  to  stop 
your  intervention  in  support  of 
the  junta,"  he  explained.  My- 
lonas urged  the  American  gov- 
ernment to  stop  its  moral,  ma- 
terial, and  military  aid  to  the 
Greek  dictatorship  and  called 
for  a  "clear-cut,  unilateral 
statement"  from  President  Nix- 
on emphatically  disavowing  the 
regime. 

"We  do  not  wish  I0  be  ene- 

(Continued  on  Page   7) 
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Women  Discuss  Future 
Career  Opportunities 

By  MARSHA  WEINRAUB 

Approximately  fifty  students  attended  the  first  Bran- 
deis  Women's  Career  Planningr  Conference  last  Thursday 
evening  in  hopes  of  learning:  about  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties for  women  planning  careers  or  graduate  studies. 

On  hand  to  answer  questions  and  lead  small  discussion 
gro-ups  were  Susan  Brown,  senior  advisor,  Barbara  Hag- 

senfcld.  attorney  and  Brandeis — ^ 

alumna  ('62),  Pauli  Murray,  Academic  DLwriminatioii 
American  Civilization  Visiting  Discrimination  with  respect 
Professor,  and  Jane  Pollock,  ^^  academic  quota  systems  in 
Boston  President  of  NOW  (Na-  terms  of  scholarships  and  grad- 
tional  Organization  for  Worn-  ^ate  fellowships  as  well  as  dis- 
en).  crimination  in  hiring  and  pro- 

fit's a  rou^h  situation,"  said  motion  practices  at  major 
Jane  Pollock.  "It's  a  recession  American  universities  was  dis- 
ycar,  and  women  are  the  last  cussed.  Currently,  the  Worn- 
hired,  first  fired."  .  en's   Equity   Action    Leapie   u 

Who  feels  she  is  being  discrimi-  ^^^  University. 
nated  against,  she  noted,  should  The  conference  was  not  lim- 
contact  Sue  Saxe,  who  has  offl-  ited  to  the  short-range  prob- 
cial  complaint  forms.  Mrs.  Has-  lems  of  getting  women  into  high 
senfeld  has  offered  to  assist  in  level  positions  currently  of- 
the  investigating  and  filing  of  fered  by  society.  Mijw  Murray 
the  complaint.  expressed  doubts  that  the  way 

„  «     *      1       •  society  is  now  run  is  necessary 

Fewer  Professionals  ^^^  y^^^^^  ^^  efficiency.  Alter- 

PauU  Murray  was  prepared  native  methods  of  employment 
with  statistics  that  showed  few-  in  our  society  were  considered 
er  women  professionals  in  the  in  some  small  discussion 
United    States    than    in   other   groups. 

countries.  She  dispelled  many  Reaction  to  the  conference 
of  the  myths  about  women  hav-  was  generally  favorable, 
ing  higher  rates  of  absenteeism  Thougih  this  conference  did  not 
on  the  job.  "Where  women  help  many  women  with  specific 
hold  high  level  jobs,  there  is  problems,  it  did  open  up  a 
an  almost  equal  rate  of  absen-  realm  of  possibilities  for  some 
teeism."  A  public  health  study  students  to  con.«?ider.  It  helped 
showed  that  in  situations  where  lay  the  groundwork  for  future 
men  and  women  were  earning  conferences  on  more  specific 
similar  salaries,  the  average  topics  pertaining  to  women's 
sick  leave  for  women  was  6.9   liberation. 

days,  for  men  6.3  days.  ^^^  j^^^g  Brown,  "The  con- 

Speaking:  to  the  women  stu-  ference  is  a  beginning.  These 
dents,  she  said,  "Your  genera-  students  are  beginning  to  ask 
tion  will  have  to  be  very  ag-  questions,  and  that's  the  first 
gressive  about  moving  into  the  step."  The  Career  Planning  Of- 
profession/ai.  The  decade  of  the  fice  will  attempt  to  work  more 
70*s  is  the  woman's  decade.  Ev-  closely  wi*th  students  to  meet 
ery  sign  of  the  times  suggests  their  needs,  and  perhaps,  to 
that  women  are  on  the  move.  I  help  plan  conferences  like  this 
hope  you  will  be,  too."  one  for  the  future. 


The  computer  industry 

will  pay  good 

money  for 

your  brain. 

with  your  brains,  and  three  months  of  graduate  study  at  the 
Honeywell  Institute  of  Information  Sciences,  you  could  land 
a  management-level  job  next  fall.  Honeywell  offers  the  only 
computer  programming  course  specially  designed  for  college 
graduates.  It's  the  most  advanced,  professional  computer 
education  you  can  get. 

So  Honeywell  graduates  get  hired  sooner,  promoted  faster, 
and  paid  more. 

\i  you'd  like  to  know  all  about  Honeywell's  next  graduate 
course,  put  your  brain  to  work  filling  out  the  coupon,  today. 

The  Other  Computer  Goripany: 

Honeywell 


r^G|- 


Director  of  AdmiMions 
Hon«ywell  Institute  of  Information  3cl«nce« 
110  Cedar  St.,  Wetlesiey  Hills,  Mass.  02181 
Phone:  (617)  235-7450,  Ext.  3702 

n  J  would  like  complete  Information  on  your  program. 

P  I  would  like  to  arrange  an  interview  on 

at .  (date) 

(time) 
Honeywell  will  call  you  to  confirm  tfils  date  and  time. 


Name: 


Colleger 
Address: 


.Phone:. 


Home  Addresa:. 


.Phone: 


i 


NEXT  WEEK  IN  THE  JUSTICE 
An  exclusiye  interview  with  Mrs.  Morris  B. 
Abram  on  "Our  Brandeis  days."    Also  forth- 
coming:   Former  President  Morris  B.  Abram 
reflects  on  his  tenure  at  Brandeis. 


World  Campus  Afloat 
is  a  college  that  does  more 
than  broaden  horizons. 


It  sails  to  them  and  beyond. 


Again  in  the  1970-71  academic  year,  the 
accredited  World  Campus  Afloat  program 
Chapman  College  and  its  associated  Colleges 
and  Universities  will  take  qualified  students, 
faculty  and  staff  into  the  world  laboratory. 

Chapman  College  currently  is  accepting 
applications  for  both  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
Preliminary  applications  also  may  be  made  for 
all  future  semesters. 

Fall  semesters  depart  New  York  aboard  the 
8.8.  Ryndam  for  port  stops  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Latin  America,  ending  in  Los  Angeles.  Spring 
semesters  circle  the  world  from  Los  Angeles,  stop- 
ping in  Asia  and  Africa  and  ending  at  New  York. 

For  a  catalog  and  other  information,  complete 
and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

* 

You'll  be  able  to  talk  to  a  World  Campus 
Afloat  representative  and  former  students: 

•  Saturday,  April  25, 2  p.m. 

•  Statler  Hilton 

•  Arlington  at  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

•  4th  Floor 

8.S.  Ryndam  is  of  Netherlands  registry. 


ft  '■*••  *  '< 
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NH 
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Art  student  Leana  Leach  of  Long  Beach 
sketches  ruins  of  once-buried  city  during 
World  Campus  Afloat  visit  to  Pompeii, 


WORLD  CAMPUS  AFLOAT 

Director  of  Student  Selection  Services 

Chapman  College,  Orange,  Calif.  92666 


Please  send  your  catalog  and  any  other  facts  I  need  to  know. 


SCHOOL  INFORMATION 


Mr. 

MiM 
Mrs. 

Last  Nairn 

First            Initial 

Name  of  School 

Campus  Addrsss 

Street 

City 
Campus  Phorts  (              f 

State               Zip 

Area  Code 

Year  in  School 

Approx.  GPA  on  4.0  Scale 

HOME  INFORMATION 


Home  Address 

City 
Home  Phone  ( 


street 


^tate 


^Tp 


) 


Area  Coda 


Until. 


.Info  should  t>e  sent  to  campus  Q  home  Q 


••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 


approx.  date 

I  am  interested  in  G  Fall     Spring  Q    ie 

O  I  would  like  to  talk  to  a  representative  of  WORLD 
CAMPUS  AFLOAT  "  *  y^^^    ^-, 

••••••••••••t»«««*t««**««««««««*««««»««««***«*e^ 


"Morris:     li  it  the  House  or  the  Senate 
or  whatchacallit?' 


k" 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
WANTED 


to  Noch  pliotofrapliir  (including  dorkroom)  holf-fime  2n  o  ptyckio- 
fric  seftjng  (McLean  Hospifol,  Belmonr)  lor  suninier  ond  perliope 
beyond.  Very  interetfjng  job.  Good  poy. 

Conloct  Don  Krobn,  894-8693  or  IrJt  Coroll,  484-0700,  Ext.  519 


OVERLAND  EXPEDITION 
TO   INDIA 

rlo  Persia,  Afshoniston  ond  Kliaf< 
mondH.  Leaves  London  lofe  June. 
(54S.  Encounter  Overland,  23  Manor 
House  Drive,  Undon  NW6. 


SPEND  THE  SUMMER  OF  '70  IN 

ISRAEL 


Wofic  on  o  Kibbutc 

or 
Arcliaeologicol  Dig 


Study  of  o  Unlvertify 

or 

Hebrew  Longuoge  Inttifuto 


SEE  THE  COUNTRYf 
MEET  THE  PEOPLE! 

For  informof ion  on  these  ond  other  progromt,  write  or  coll: 

JOINT  ISRAEL  PROGRAMS 

72  Fronkljn  Street,  Boston,  Motsochuaetti  021 10 

542-3973/4 


Headquarters 

•  BELL  BOnOMS 

$4*8 

•  BOOTS 

•  PARKAS 

•  PEACOATS 

•  SURPLUS  FIELD 
JACKETS  $5.98 

Central  War 
Surplus 

433  Mass.  Ave. 
Centrof  Squore,  Cambridge 


April  7,  1970 
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Mylonas- 
On  Tyranny 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

niics  of  the  U.S."  but  instead 
seek  to  establish  firmer  ties  of 
friendship  consistent  with  the 
historical  amity  between  the 
two  nations.  However,  Mylonas 
warned,  "We  do  not  wish  and 
will  not  be  the  satellite  of 
anyone." 

In  conclusion,  the  Greek 
statesman  exhorted  Americans 
to  "make  use  oi  the  freedom 
you  have"  and  "to  use  your 
thinking  to  come  in  contact 
with  people  you  probably  dis- 
agree with."  He  advised  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  to  use 
their  ability  to  persuade  the 
hordes  of  middle  Americans, 
who  have  basically  "good- 
lioarted"  instincts,  to  favor 
the  struggle  for  restoring  de- 
mocracy in  Greece.  "It  is  a 
problem  of  the  silent  majority. 
We  are  the  silenced  majority." 

In  reference  to  democracy, 
he  said,  "You  know  what  it 
rneans  when  you  lose  it,"  My- 
lonas is  a  firm  believer  in 
"progress  and  the  necessity  for 
social  reform"  and  views  the 
use  of  the  "ballot  box"  elector- 
al process  as  the  best  method 
of  achieving  these  goals.  In 
cJosing  his  speech,  he  expressed 
hope  that  the  U.S.  will  adopt 
a  healthier,  more  just  foreign 
policy  toward  Greece  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Mylonas  then  handily 
fielded  questions  for  half  an 
hour.  He  admitted  the  reality 
of  Soviet  technical  assistance 
to  junta  Greece.  He  believes 
that  the  "Greek  problem  is  for 
the  time  being  an  inter- 
Western  one/'  much  easier  to 
resolve  than  the  Middle  East 
or  Vietnam  conflicts  because, 
unlike  those,  it  is  not  premised 
on  East-West  balance  of  power 
struggle. 

Mylonas  noted  a  close  liaison 
between  the  CIA  and  the  CIP, 
i\s  Greek  counterpart,  which 
over  the  past  seven  years  has 
been  coordinated  by  the  pres- 
ent military  chief  Papadopou- 
los.  He  urged  that  Americans 
not  visit  Greece  because  of  the 
economic  benefits  of  tourism. 
He  stressed,  however,  that  "the 
real  danger  of  tourism  is  its 
propaganda  value." 

With  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  impoverished 
farmers  of  Greece,  Mylonas 
said  that  "conditions  have  been 
getting  better,  but  there  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go."  He  urged 
progressive  reform  to  remedy 
the  farmers*  plight. 

Mylonas  does  believe  that  the 
Greek  resistance  movement  is 
mounting  and  that  the  people 
are  a  part  of  it:  "Tlie  Greek 
people  do  not  want  this  re- 
gime." Yet  a  vanguard  of  ac- 
tivists, he  suggested,  is  re- 
quired to  build  and  give  mo- 
mentum to  the  movement. 
"Every  stand  is  always  taken 
by  a  fighting  minority  and  then 
followed  up  by  the  people." 


Boh  Arcangeli,  Gary  Lyons,  and  Paul  Fegelson  prepare  jor  the 
opening  track  meet  Saturday  ajternoon. 

Levine  Anticipates 
Tracic  Successes 


Track  Coach  Norm  Levine,  in  an  interview  Thursday, 
stated  a  simple  theme  for  the  upcoming  season — "more."  Bran- 
deis currently  boasts  a  dedicated  track  squad  composed  mostly 
of  freshman  and  sophomores. 

He  emphasized  such  phrases  as  "really  fun,"  *'will  score  in 
every  event,"  "team,"  "good,"  and  "strong."  Levine  is  perhaps 
the  perennial  optimist  of  the  Athletic  Department,  but  this  year 
his  views  are  more  justified  than  in  the  past. 

With  slight  hesitation,   Levine  expects  a  winning  season 

in  the  dual  meets.  He  hopes  for 

a  close  victory  over  Maine  in  1-2  sprint  combinations  in  the 
the  opening  meet,  Saturday,  area,  Levine  stated.  Ken  Still, 
April  11  at  Gordon  Field,  known  primarily  as  the  quick- 
Bates.  Boston  State  and  Colby  est  guard  on  the  basketball 
constitute  the  most  difficult  team,  will  test  his  speed  in  the 
segments  of  the  schedule.  In  the  sprints,  in  addition  to  trying 
tough,  GBC's  Levine  noted  that  to  top  the  6  foot  barrier 
"we  won't  be  last."  high  jump.  PYeshman  Mai- 
He  believes  the  squad  is  colm  Hall  supplies  needed 
stronger  in  the  running  events  depth  for  the  sprinters.  ^ 
but  notes  that  it  will  also  score  Senior  Haile  Menkerios  and 
some  points  in  the  field  portion  freshman  Tom  Minton  provide' 
of  the  meets,  a  very  strong  middle  distance 
Jerry  Zerkin  and  Bob  Mc-  team.  Gary  Lyons,  the  out- 
Glaston    are    among   the    finer  standing     runner  who  has  al- 


Environmental  Committee 
To  Meet  Next  Week 

Members  of  the  newly-named  Environmental  Committee 
will  begin  meeting  the  week  of  April  13,  Dean  of  Students 
Richard  Onorato  annoimced  last  week. 

Dean  Onorato  and  Associate  Dean  of  Residence  Beverly 
Kaye  will  continue  to  serve  as  the  administration's  representa- 
tives. Replacements  for  Assistant  to  the  President  Kenneth 
Sweder  and  Dean  Brendan  Maher,  who  served  on  the  committee 
last  smester  will  be  chosen  shortly. 

Onorato  also  said  tlut  the  Faculty  Senate  has  appointed  Its 
four  eommittee  members:  David  Buchsbaum  (Math),  Lisel 
Judge  (Physical  EducaUoo),  George  Kelly  (Politics),  and 
Thomas  Sowell  (Economics). 

Meanwhile  the  Environmental  Committee  awaits  the  Stu- 
dent Council's  appointment  of  student  representatives.  The  for- 
mer student  representatives — Dan  Gelb,  Mark  Kaufman,  Dale 
Pollack,  and  Jon  Quint — 'resigned  last  month  in  protest  of  the 
Faculty  Senate's  tardiness  in  appointing  its  representatives. 

Hoping  that  the  Environmental  Committee  will  be  "Joined 
shortly"  by  the  student  members.  Dean  Onorato  intends  to  go 
ahead  with  the  committee  meetings.  Noting  that  last  semester 
there  was  "never  enou^  time"  to  discuss  all  of  the  issues,  he 
said,  "I'm  going  to  ask  that  there  be  regular  meetings  of  the 
partially  composed  committee  because  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
to  be  discussed  anyway." 

Onorato  said  that  the  committee  would  review  its  charge 
and  then  formulate  its  agenda  which  will  cover  issues  concern- 
ing "residential  living  at  a  college." 


ready  broken  the  school  two 
mile  record  by  31  seconds,  can 
run  a  9:20  two  mile  outdoors 
according  to  his  coach.  Fresh- 
man basketball  player  Ed 
Thomas  (in  the  120)  and  Bob 
Sparrow  (in  the  440),  give 
Brandeis  real  hurdlers,  rather 
than  guys  attempting  a  new 
event. 

Vidich  and  Company 

Charlie  Vidich,  Brandeis 
record  holder  in  the  pole  vault, 
loads  an  improved  field  team. 
Vidich,  described  by  Levine 
as  "strong,  durable  and 
knowledgeable,"   may  add  the 


WOULD  YOU  EVER  DARE 
TRY  TWO  WHOPPERS  ? 


IT'S  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER  BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH  FRIES. 

BRING  THE  FAMILY  — 
HAVE  A   BALLI 


FREE  FREHCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


■ 
■ 

■ 
■  ■  ■ 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  off 

BURGER  KING 

Offer  Expires  April  21,  1970.  Void  Whew  ProWbifoJ 


■ 
■ 
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WHOPPER 


881  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 


Available  at  your  college  \7  bookstort. 


decathlon  and  the  broad  jump 
to  his  repertoire.  Paul  IVins- 
berg  will  be  the  other  pole 
vaulter. 

Paul  Fegelson  is  a  letterman 
in  the  shotpu.  and  discus.  Mark 
Tulis  and  four  freshman — Rolf 
Green,  Michael  Nee,  Evan 
Rashkopf,  and  Ted  Kurland 
provide  additional  strength  in 
the  weights.  Mark  Cohen,  the 
team  captain,  and  David  Gott- 
helf  score  in  the  javelin  in  the 
dual  meets.  Bob  McGlaston, 
currently  suffering  from  knee 
troubles,  is  the  key  to  the 
broad  jump.  Ken  Still  may  also 
try  this  event.  Ed  Thomas, 
Still  and  Jeff  Zail  can  all  top 
6  feet  in  the  high  jump. 

— W.  H.  S. 


The  Flexible  Curriculum 
Committee  is  now  seeking 
nominations  for  courses  to 
be  offered  sometime  during 
the  next  academic  year. 
Nominations  should  describe 
the  general  content  of  the 
course  and  offer  &  rationale 
for  its  adoption. 

The  general  purpose  of 
the  Flexible  Curriculum 
Committee  is  to  approve 
courses  in  areas  not  current- 
ly represented  in  the  Bran- 
deis curriculum.  In  the  past, 
the  committee  has  spon> 
sored  courses  in  Jazz,  the 
History  of  Witchcraft,  the 
Psychology  of  Religion,  Ho- 
mosexuality in  America, 
Ceramics,  Urban  Studies, 
and   Chinese   Thought. 

Proposals  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  John 
Demos  in  the  History  De- 
partment by  April  17,  1970. 


DANCE    EVENT 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day evenings,  April  14  and 
15,  the  Brandeis  Modern 
Dance  Group  will  present  its 
annual  concert  for  the  1969- 
70  season.  The  ''Dance 
Event,"  which  is  produced 
and  directed  by  student 
members  of  the  dance  group, 
will  be  held  in  Spingold 
Laurie  Theatre  II  at  8:30 
p.m. 

Special  features  of  next 
week's  concert  will  be  two 
multimedia  pieces,  a  dance 
film,  and  an  audience-par- 
ticipation piece  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  end  of  the 
program. 

Students  with  SAF  will 
be  admitted  free.  Others 
may  purchase  tickets  for 
$.50  at  the  door. 


Brandeis  has  received  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  the 
American  National  Red 
Cross  for  our  participation 
in  their  Blood  Donation 
program.  Through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  students  and 
staff  of  the  University  we 
were  able  to  provide  them 
with  138  donors,  which  is 
almost  double  last  year's 
donation. 
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Lairosse  Team  Clobbers  Lowell; 
Hasday,  LeJerman  Star  in  11-3  Win 

By  BOB  GREENE  AND 
LEE  BROOKS 

Brandeis  11 — Lowell  Tech  3 

Brandeis  Lacrosse  team 
emasculated  the  Lowell  Tech 
defense  in  an  e«asy  11  to  3  vic- 
tory on  Monday  afternoon  at 
Gordon  Field. 

Bob  Hasday  slapped  the  nets 
four  times  to  lead  the  scoring. 
Mike  Lederman  dented  the 
cords  twice  and  added  two  as- 
sists. Also  belting  the  strings 
twice  was  Charlie  Mazel.  Tliose 
lighting  the  lamp  once  were 
Klionsky,  Mike  Cardellechio 
and  rookie  John  Brodie. 

Brandeis    led    by    only    one 
goal.   4  to  3,  at  the   half.  ITie 
score  stayed  close  until  7:43  of 
the    third    period    when    Bran- 
deis chalked  up  a  trio  of  goals 
(Cardellechio,  Brodie  and  Has- 
day)   within   46   seconds.    Has- 
day   went    on    to    score    three    Lacrosse  Captains,  Mike  Ledervian,  Buzz  Aaron  and  Bob  Hasday 
more,  and  Mazel  two  in  the  last   pose  jar  Justice  photographer  Shelly  Reis  Thursday  in  jront  of 
period.    Larry   Myatt    absorbed    the  cage  at  Shapiro  Gym. 
his  fifth  foul  of  the  game  and 
the    big    defenseman    was    dis-  "T^  T^  1  IT)       1      ^ 

missed  from  the  contest.  Tour  rreshman  Dolster 

Tennis  Team's  Prospects 

Despite  the  severe  weather  which  has  limited  outdoor 
practice,  Tennis  Coach  Tom  Foley  is  optimistic  about  the  com- 
ing season. 

Tennis  does  not  lend  itself  to  team  competition  in  the  way 
a  sport  such  as  basketball  does.  Foley  summarized  this  line  of 
thought — "We   have  fun,"  he  said. 

Brandeis  tennis  has  stabilized  around  the  .500  level  dur- 
ing the  past  few  seasons.  A  match  consists  of  6  singles  and  3 
doubles    Playing  a  similar  schedule  to  that  which  produced  a 

6-6    mark    last    spring.    Foley 

feels  "we're  in  really  good  recruiting  conducted  in  such 
shape,"  and  he  predicts  a  win-  sports  as  basketball  or  track. 
ning  season.  Brandeis  faces  Junior  Doug  Granville  will 
three  perennial  New  England  return  to  the  testing  #1  posi- 
powers  —  Harvard,  MIT  and  tion  for  the  second  year. 
Holy  Cross  in  addition  to  tough  Steve  Zaslow  a  discovery 
Brooklyn  College.  from   two   years   ago,    will  ad 


Big  Stiff  ft  Nofeft 


Spring  Fever 


Warren  Soiffer 


*'With  a  few  breaks,  we 
should  finish  well  over  .500" 
commented  Brandeis*  Lacro.sse 
coach  Bobby  Baker.  He  said 
the  tevim  is  beset  with  the 
"standard  Brandeis  problems" 
of  inexperience  and  lack  of 
depth,  but  he  expects  the  team 
to  improve  on  last  year's  6-5 
record. 

Coach  Baker  characterized 
the  team  as  'strong,  aggres.sive, 
and  vastly  improved  .  .  ,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  im- 
provement of  individual  skills." 

The  Judges,  led  by  tri-cap- 
tains  Buzz  Aaron  on  defense. 
Bob  Hasday  playing  attack,  and 
Mike  Lederman  at  midfiold, 
have  many  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores  on  the  roster.  In 
fact,  two  of  the  attackers  have 
never  played  the  position  be- 
fore, and  one  had  never  ovon 
played  Lacrosse  until  this  year. 

The  team  has  been  hurt  by 
the  recent  sr)ell  of  bad  weather, 
forcing  them  to  practice  in- 
doors. 


^                 J          1^    r„^oU«,««  vance      to      No.      2,      Captain 

Four    good     SQl.d    frcfhmen  ,5^^^^    Shipiuner    (No.    4)    and 

join    a    varsity    that    sufTered  ^^           Zulenka  are  two  qual- 

only  one  loss   through  gradua-  .,     ».i*„:„-^                               ^ 

tion       Several      upperclassmen  ^^r"    ^J^'      ^„3_.„      fro^Uman 

have    dropped    off    the    squad  J;^      Folev     hL     foiai^    fJur 

rather  than  become  substitutes.  ^  i'^t/  .5^5/ ^..'llJ?^'^      r"f 


"Spending  an  interesting^  afternoon  at  the  gym,  discussinif 
their  respective  seasons  with  Track  Coach  Norm  Levine  and 
Tennis  Coach  Tom  Foley,  I  became  immediately  aware  of  one 
fundamental  reality — the  condition  of  the  athletic  fields.  A 
team  practices  daily,  but  the  weather  forces  it  to  remain  in- 
doors. The  Brandeis  spring  sport»—  baseball,  and  tennis,  la- 
crosse and  track,  and  golf — ^are  hardly  suited  to  the  confines  of 
the  gym.  At  the  start  of  practice,  in  the  cold  days  of  early 
March,  indoor  work  is  at  least  explicable.  But,  after  the  arrival 
of  spring,  the  jocks  become  restless  .  .  .  ." 

The  previous  paragraph  was  intended  to  start  a  col- 
umn about  spring  sports.  It  would  develop  into  something  more 
than  that,  I  hoped.  The  column  would  concern  the  dedication, 
eagerness,  and  desire  to  play  I  had  observed  in  the  faces  of  the 
captains  and  coach  of  the  lacrosse  team  as  they  individually 
implored  Acting  Athletic  Director  Norm  Levine  to  allow  them 
to  play  yesterday's  game,  then  apparently  scuttled  by  the 
weather.  Many  feared  destruction  of  the  playing  surfaces  if  a 
game  of  lacrosse  took  place  on  that  muddy  field 

Levine  was  quite  worried  and  the  clearly  discernible  un- 
happincss  on  his  face  extended  of  course  to  his  tcLm  too.  He 
.succinctly  depicted  his  worries  as  Bob  McGlaston's  knee  and 
the  weather.  Tennis  Coach  Tom  Foley  explained  "we've  only 
been  able  to  practice  outside  five  times  this  year." 

A  quick  trip  upstairs  to  the  gym  floor  revealed  the  havoc 
wreaked  by  the  weather.  Several  track  men  ran  laps  of  the 
gym  or  sprinted  as  far  as  possible.  Marc  Eisenstock  hit  ground- 
ers to  various  fielders  on  the  baseball  team.  Curiously  the 
golf  team  spent  the  week  basking  in  the  Florida  sun  and  in- 
cidentilty  playing  some  golf.  All  this  occurred  within  the  con- 
fi.nes  of  a  ^ym  hardly  designed  as  a  baseball  diamond,  Lacrosse 
field,  or  indoor  track. 

Hopefully,  happily,  or  ironically,  the  weather  has  cleared 
since  Thursday's  awesome  downpour.  Two  day  of  brisk  winds 
dried  up  the  field  sufficiently  to  permit  the  lacrosse  team  to 
play  yesterday.  Unfortuaately,  the  opening  baseball  game  of 
the  season  against  Assumption  had  already  been  cancelled. 

While  the  weather  has  dramatically  improved,  the  senti- 
ments I  sought  to  express  in  the  context  of  an  earlier  piece  re- 
main the  same.  The  determination  and  inspiration  which  I 
witnessed  will  possibly  prevail  for  the  duration  of  the  brief 
season  It  appears  that  Brandeis  sports  have  graduated  from 
the  stage  of  playing  for  the  hell  of  it.  Athletes  don't  merely 
go  through   the   motions   anymore. 

In  more  individual  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis,  and  track, 
the  coaches  now  aspire  to  have  fun  as  well  as  to  win.  The  la- 
crosse team  exudes  a  particular  brand  of  competitiveness  and 
fierceness  derived  from  the  unique  aspects  of  that  sport,  some- 
times more  akin  to  war  than  a  game.  Baseball,  once  a  joke,  ap- 
pears to  be  progressing  towards  respectability. 

Remaining  in  the  cramped  gym  frustrated  the  jocks  in 
many  ways,  chiefly  l>ecause  it  prohibited  adequate  practice. 
The  exhilaration  of  outdoor  practice  has  been  absent.  It  is  re- 
assuring to  hypothesize  that  the  teams  we  complete  ag?iinst 
were  also  stifled  by  the  weather  and  limited  by  vacations.  And 
if  our  jocks  can  relieve  their  frustration  against  the  opposition, 
it  might  be  a  more  successful  and  enjoyable  spring  than  one 
would  have  thought  in  the  waks  of  the  recent  mastery  of  the 
elements. 
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For  informoHon  ond  brocfiure  write: 
Chris  Hoiton,  71  Lovely  St.,  Unionville,  Conn.  06085 

203-673-5019 


FIRST  HOME  MATCH:  Sat- 
urday, April  11  against  Colby. 
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840  MAIN  ST,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Where  You'll  Always  Find  "Quality 

at  the  Right  Price' 
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By   PAUL   GOLDSTEIN 

Weather  permitting,  the  1970  edition  of  the  Brandeis  base, 
ball  team  meets  Boston  College  in  the  season  opener  Thursday 
at  Gordon  Field. 

The  B.  C.  game  represents  the  Judges'  second  attempt  at 
starting  the  seasson.  Yesterday's  game  with  Assumption  was 
called  off  last  week  in  anticipation  of  continued  flood  condi- 
tions on  the  ball  field. 

An  additional  consideration  was  the  complete  lack  of  out- 
door preparation  for  the  Judges,  last  year's  Greater  Boston 
League  wooden  floor  champs.  With  many  players  at  new  posi- 
tions this  season,  outdoor  preparation  was  especially  crucial, 
and  the  first  game  or  two  may  see  the  team  attempting  to  iden- 
tify, let  alone  catch,  pop-ups,  long  flies,  bad  hop  grounders,  etc. 
Coach  Ike  Delock  leads  a  team  different  in  many  respects 

Fleets   on   his    team's   pro'jp^cts   from  last  year's.  The  pitching  is  markedly  stronger,  the  infield 

■n  a  Justice  interview.     (JUS-  a  good  deal   more  suspect,   the  hitting  as  uncertain  as   March 

riCE  PHOTO  by  Shelly  Reis\.   hitting  always  is, 

_  _ . _  Cream  of  the   Crop 


Tennis    Coach   Tom    Foley    re- 
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A  SUMM£R  IN  ISRAEL 
Am  COLLEGE  CREDITS,  TOO! 


~\ 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  oHert  tix  ocodemic  crediH  while  you  spend 
•even  weeks  in  Israel  this  summer  studying  Hebrew.  Program  in- 
cludes five  weeks  of  formol  study  (four  hours  doily,  five  doys  a 
week)  plus  two  weeks  touring  Isroel.  You  hove  o  choice  of  three 
courses,  depending  on  your  Hebrew  knowledge.  On  your  tour  of 
Isroel,  you  will  visit  Tel  Aviv,  Hoifo,  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  Eilot,  the  I 
Negev,    Beershebo,   the    Deod   Seo,    Mododo    ond    other    interesting 

points.  Yo  will  live  ond  study  ot  the  American 
College  in  Jerusolem.  You  will  meet  with  Israeli 
students  and  dignitaries.  There  will  be  free  time 
for  personol  recreotionol  projects.  For  informo- 
tion,  write  or  coll: 


Seven  Weeks 

995 


I. 


Includes  Jet  Flight 

DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION  AND  CULTURE  •  JEWISH  AGENCY 
SIS  Pork  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022   •   (212)  PL  2-  0600,  Ext.  21t 
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BLOOD,  SWEAT 
AND  TEARS 

IN   CONCERT  .  .  .  SUNDAY,  APRIL   19»h 
3:30  to  5:30  of  Meehon  Aud. 
Brown  University,  Providence 

oil  seats  five  dollars 

Tickets  ovoiloble  ot  door,  or  by  moil: 

c/o  Concert  Committee 
Bryont  College 
154  Hope  Street 
Providence,  R.I.  02906 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  ot  many  campuses  throughout  the  oreo. 
Look  for  B.S.  &  T.  posters  on  your  compus  for  more  informotion. 

Sponsorod  by  Bryant  Collego 


Returning:  hig^hlighis  include 
Bob  O'Brien,  last  year's  GBL 
leading  hitter,  currently  shak- 
ing off  a  variety  of  infections. 

O'B.  a  centerfielder  filled  in  at 
second  for  the  latter  stages  of 
last  year,  but  expects  to  retura 
to  the  outfield  Thursday. 

Gary  McGrath,  co-captaia 
with  O'Brien,  will  be  at  short- 
stop, anchoring  a  makeshift  in- 
field and  providing  a  much 
needed  measure  of  consistency, 

Ed  Weltman,  4-1  as  a  fresh- 
man last  year,  appears  to  have 
rid  himself  of  early  season  arm 
miseries  and  will  be  pitching 
the  opener  Thursday.  Mitch 
Pressman  is  gone,  but  the 
freshman  crop  has  provided 
three  strong  arms  to  add  to 
Weltman  Rick  Horowitz,  who 
finished  strong  last  year  with 
a  2.98  ERA  as  a  starter,  Joel 
Gore  and  Marty  Rabinowitz 
provide  valuable  support.  Bill 
Hill,  John  Lees  (two  lefties), 
and  Bryan  Abrahamson  will 
all  see  considerable  action 

Another  freshman  standout 
is  lim  Feeley,  who  will  take 
over  the  catching  duties  and 
furnish  some  welcome  hUtini^. 


.  f  ^ 


The  aanuol  Brwidais  Itudewf  Mm 
FmNvoI  will  be  KeM  In  Spiii«oM's  The. 
•ter  One  ef  ItSO  p.iN.  on  W«4n«td«y, 
May  IS,  Tliursdoy,  May  14  end  Fri. 
tfoy,  Moy  15.  Tke  price  of  adminion 
wNI  be  $1.00  for  ovoryone  oKcept  foe 
S.A.F.  Sfwdentt,  wbo  will  only  pay  SOc. 

Films  or*  now  being  accoptod  for 
the  festivol  by  Geoffrey  Belinfonfe, 
Sydemen  2,  who  will  be  the  progrom't 
execuHve  producer. 

Any  students  wbo  wish  to  attend  e 
family  Seder  for  Potsover  becouse 
they  plan  to  remoin  here  during  the 
Passover  holidays  can  do  so  by  con- 
tocting  the  Hillel  office  in  Berlin 
Cfcopel  or  Robbi  Axelrod,  ext.  261. 

Any  member  of  the  Foculty  who 
wishes  to  host  students  for  a  Passover 
Seder  or  two  becouse  the  students 
will  be  remaining  in  the  area  during 
the  Possover  holiday  moy  do  so  by 
contocting  the  Hillel  Office  in  Berlin 
Chopel  or  Rabbi  Axelrod,  ext.  281. 

PUBLICATION   SCHEDULE 

Dua  to  the  Spring  Recess,  the  next 
Issue  of  THE  JUSTICE  will  oppeor 
May  Sth.  Gut  Yom  Tov,  everybodyl 


Sa/ 


Am   IMPORTANT    URBAN    tTUMIt 
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Brondeis  University       u«4^^^  72 


April  14,  1970 


MEETING  wW  be  heM  today  (T< 
day)  at  7  p.m.  in  Feldberg  Lonngo. 
All  underdossmen  considerinf  co*- 
centrotlng   should   attend. 

In  a  referendum  recenHy  held  by 
Student  Council  the  Senior  doss  over- 
whelmingly  chose  the  following  meth- 
od for  selecting  o  student  commence- 
ment speaker. 

"An  open  election  of  tha  sanier 
doss  wiH  be  held.  Nominations  shaM 
be  submitted  by  o  petition  of  ten  sup- 
porting signatures  and  nominotions 
shall  be  open  to  all  seniors.  An  elec- 
tion of  the  nominees  will  determine 
the  spcoker." 

Therefore  all  seniors  wishing  to 
submit  nominotions  tor  the  senior 
speaker  should  submit  them  to  VicU 
Free,  Student  Council  Secretory,  via 
the  Moiiroom  IMMEDIATELY  before 
vocation). 

WBRS  is  proud  to  announce  the 
CHAMPIONSHIP  CHALLENGE  ROUND 
on  917  Questions.  Hear  the  previous 
winners  competing  for  even  loraer 
and  more  voluobie  prises!  Mondoy 
nights  ot  8:30,  91.7mHz 


Drinan  Speaks; 
SDS  Interupts 

By  BRUCE  SINGAL 

Father  Robert  Drinan,  Massachusetts  con- 
gressional candidate,  addressed  a  sparse  gather- 
ing in  Schwartz  Hall  on  Wednesday  night, 
April  8,  in  a  stormy  session  marked  by  inter- 
ruptions from  members  of  Brandeis  SDS. 

SDS  members  disrupted  the  speech  and 
charged  that  Drinan,  an  overseer  of  the  Leni- 
berg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence,  aids  the 
center  in   oppressing   black  ghetto  residents. 

Drinan  is  former  Dean  of  the  Boston  College 
Law  School,  and  currently  Executive  Vice 
Pix?sident  of  Boston  College;  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Family  Law  Quarterly;  eminent  legal  fig- 
ure, particularly/  in  the  area^s  of  family  law  j 
and  civil  liberties;  author  of  several  well-known 


At    five   weekly    meetings,    the 
EPC  discussed  the  issue,  heard 
testimony  from  Mr.   Hicks  and 
Sociology     Department     Chair- 
books;  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Advisory    Father    Drinan.  a   candidate    for    Congress,   in   man  Philip  Slater,  and  consid- 
Committee  to  the  National  Civil  Rights  Com-   Schwartz    last    Wednesday.     (Photo    by    Shelly   ered  a  report  by  a  studcnt-fac- 
mission;  outspoken  critic  of  the  war  in  Vietnam;    Reis) 
and  perennial  Achilles  Heel  to 
the   established   church   hierar- 
chy, due  to  his  outspoken  lib- 


Soc.  160  Motion 
Passed  by  EPC 

By  RICHARD  GALANT 

Following  weeks  of  protracted  discussion,  the  Educa- 
tional Policy  Comnvittee  finally  agreed  yesterday  on  a  reso- 
lution addressed  to  the  problems  raised  by  Sociology  160b, 
a  course  sectioned  along  racial  lines. 

Taught  by  Sociology  Professor  Calvin  Hicks,  the 
course  (which  deals  with  black  art)  has  been  a  topic  of 
controversy  since  an  announcement  concerning  the  sec- 
tioning arrangement  appeared  in  the  (iiizette,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring  semester. 


Campus  Opinion 

The  Future 
Of  Cen  Ed 


era  I  views. 

Campaign 

Presently  he  is  running  as 
ft  Democrat  for  the  Massachu- 
setts third  district  Congression- 
al seat  which  has  been  occupied 
for  the  past  eighteen  years  by 
Democrat  Phillip  Philbin,  num- 
ber two  man  on  the  Senate 
Armed      Services      Committee, 


War  Protest  March 
Set  for  Tomorrow 

Spingold  Theatre  and  Boston   people  in  the  form  of  a  refer 
Common     will     again     be     the   ^'"l^'"^  »"  t'}c  fall " 


By    MIKE    GROSSMAN 

The  EPC  is  cKpectod  to  begin 


ulty       subcommittee       charged 
with  investigating  the  course. 

Resolution 

The  text  of  the  resolution  ap- 
proved yesterday  is  as  follows:  discussion  shortly  of  the  Weis 
"ThLs    committee    finds    that  )^^,,.g   Report  from  the  Summer 
the  instructor  and  students  en-  Educational     Review    Commit- 
tered  into  the  current  arrange-  \^^^^. 

ment  in  Sociology  I60b  in  good        on   the    EPCs   agenda   since 

faith  and   that   the   course   has  ^  began  work  in  February,  the 

been  conducted  as  a  pedagogic  reix>rt  has  l>een   preempted  by 

experiment.      Nevertheless,  be-  sy^h      considerations      as      the 

,     ,  •     *     4u^        The    schedule    for    the    day's    cause     Sociology     160b     meets  committee's  charge,  whether  to 

scene    of    protest    against    the   activities    follows:     ON    CAM-    only     in     sections    divided     by  recommend    that    American 


and  a  dedicated' and   generous   Vietnam    War    tomorrow.    The    pus    PROGRAM    —    Spingold    race,   we   find  it  Ls  not   being  civilization  be  made  a  depart 


?tary 
(Continued   on   Page   6) 


(Continued   on   Page  7) 


On  Required  SAF  Plan 


ucation.  Presently,  there  is  a 
motion  under  consideration, 
made  by  Prof  Hugh  Pendleton, 
to  al>olish  Gen  Ed  compl('t«.'ly. 
The  Weislx?rg  Report  proposes 
a  change  from  the  present  sys- 
tem to  a  distribution  require- 
ment called  the  "modified  free 
elective   system"    (MFES).    The 


MFES    would    require    that    a 

The    Justice,     and     all    blurbs   "student  take  eight  courses  out- 

stuffed   m   mailboxes  side    of    his    school    concentra- 

A    plan    for     required     >>l\v        ^he     remaining     SAF     funds   tion,     no     more     than     two     of 


By  BOB  GUTTMAN 


vividly    demonstrated    to    him  ^^^^^8  set  for  tomorrow  morn- 
last    spring    when     he    visited  -^^g    ^^^^j    j^s^    week:    "Faculty 

Vietnam      to     study     religious  ^^^^    t)een   informed    of    these      ^^  •  1        C^  f  T/^ 

and     political    freedom     there,  activities.  Some  will  Uke  part     /    f\1 1  fl  Tl  I         \tllf1pyit^     til     1/  ChtP 

and     found     that     there     was  and   it    is   hoped   that  the    rest     y^Ultll/i^li'^      k^ll€%J^V ii^l/O      i/\J     f    \JtK/ 

little  of  either.  The  burden  of  ^^^  ^^ake  possible  for  their  stu- 

guilt  for  the  terrible  situation  ^^.^^.^    to    take    part.    Students 

there,  he  conUnued,  is  on  this  should  check  with  their  teach- 

country     Our    involvement    in  ^^^  ^o  see  about  make-up  ses- 

the  affairs  of  that   forlorn  na-  sions    and    so    forth    for    indi- 

tion,     Drinan     claims,     is     the  vidual  classes." 
product  of  an   inconsistent   in-  Rolling 

terventionist  foreign  policy. 
Why  were  we  neutral  in  Biafra 
while  hundreds  of  thousands 
starved,  he  asked,  and  where 
were  we  when  Hungary  needed 

us?  Our  priorities  in  the  sphere  ,  .  .       ,     ,,    . 

of   foreign  policy   must   be   re-  "^,V^^'    •*•  ^JHolc^Lw  f7»  vVZ.^  \\    ^"-rC'^vian    a<!  n.itlined  bv  for-  Budget   Cuts  eral   education   was  to  give  all 

evaluated,  concluded.  '^  r   ^'   fn  ^HrfiH^n    ?;Mr^ro     moT  Tro.sMirf^r  Davi^^^^^  No  SAF  funded   activity  es-   .students      a      broad,      conmion 

Containment  vol  "d    that     ''™^^^  ^''^^^'''      ^"^^''''      cuts,    background     in     all     areas     of 

The      underlying      principle  aTjte  ufe  laurcmng'^ol'a  ma-^    >^'einlte1n ''72.^rouTd  ^ndud^   cTm  Ihe  e^^^vtu'e^ach^cfu^l   '^^:^%.2^f''^i:^^f^ 

controlling    American     foreign  jo,  petition  campaign  to  bring   creation  of  a  finan^  ^dget 'again' rlder!veX^a^^^^  course.s    "wer^e'^realed^ '^IncK 

(Coatmued  on   Page  3)  the  decision  on  the  war  to  the   f Iterate  the  budg^^^^  ^^^  Eighteen  per  cent  slice  dur-   were    mandatory    for    all    stu- 

T^^  o «    ^Vf     «it..HAnf«'     Offiro's    ing  the  fall  term    The  Justice,   dents 
,   A^k  .MJ^/ul  huH^ot  and  the    for  example,  had  to  cease  pul>-        Brandeis  gave   up  these  uni- 

studentac    yity  budget  a^^^  lication  one  week,  and  reduce   form     requirements    several 

?^e  re^uiredl^^roro^^^^^  the   number  of   pages   in  other   years    ago.    due    U3    increasing 

The  requirea  :5At?    proposal,   ii    ;^.^..^^  Hi«cati^.f'ir>fi.»n       with       those 


Faculty  Approves  Am  Civ, 
Five -Year  TYP  Extension 


SAF  proposal,  if   fhe  number  of  pages  in  other   years    ago 
Student   Council   'ssues.  dissatisfaoli. 

ifdli  voted  ulSSn  (Continued  on   P..Be  6)  (Contina 


Brandeis  faculty  voted  Fri- 
day to  approve  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  American 
Civilization  and  to  extend 
the  Transitional  Year  Pro- 
gram for  five  years. 

The  approval  of  depart- 
mental status  for  Am.  Civ. 
repeated  a  previous  action  by 
the  faculty  at  its  last  meet- 
ing. Two  affirmative  votes 
are  required  for  official  im- 
plementation of  major  facul- 
ty actions. 

The  faculty  resolution  on 
TYP  followed  the  suggestion 
of  a  TYP  evaluation  commit- 
tee headed  by  Sociology  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  EJverett 
Hughes.  A  member  of  the 
oommitlee.    Professor    Leo 


Treitle-  (Music)  said  Sunday 
that  their  report  "recom- 
mended a  five  year  extension 
of  TYP  with  another  evalua- 
tion to  be  conducted  in  the 
spring  of  the  fourth  year." 

He  added  that  the  report 
urges  vigorous  support  for 
the  program  in  the  future. 
In  addition,  it  .suggested  that 
TYP  remain  at  roughly  its 
present  size  and  continue  to 
be  a  flexible  and  experimen- 
tal entity. 

Treitler  said  the  evaluation 
group   looked    into   the   pro- 


approved    by 

tomorrow  wou 

by    the   students    in    a    referen 

dum    now   scheduled   for    May 

4-5. 

One  reason  for  a  required 
SAF  next  year  is  that  too  few 
students  voluntarily  piaid  this 
year.  Due  to  a  five  dollar  fee 
increase,  only  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  students  paid  the  forty 
dollar  fee.  Last  year  ninety-five 
percent  paid. 

Thus,  while  Fishman  pro- 
jected a  budget  of  $89,000  for 
this  year.  Student  Council  col- 
lected only  $69,000.  Of  that, 
$30,000  paid  for  Student  Coun 
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gram  in  "great  detail";  they     oil  Activities   (and  overhead — 


found  that  the  faculty  of 
TYP  were  watching  it  close- 
ly, had  made  some  changes 
and  prol>ably  would  continue 
to  modify  the  program.  No 
specific  substantive  changes 
were  recommended  by  the 
evaluation  conunittee. 


phone  bills,  stationery)  and 
other  groups  which  benefit 
SAF  payers  and  non-SAFers 
alike.  Included  in  these  "es- 
sential"     activities      are      The 

Freshman  Orientation  Commit-  „   «         .       . 

tee.    The    Student     HandVx)ok,    "ii//.  M//C  ';/>(>       a  liiandeis  G  &  S  production,  see  review  on 
The  Directory,  The  Yearbook)    page  4.  (Photo  by  Shelly  Reis) 
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SAF  and  the  Financial  Board 


On  May  4  and  5  a  referendum  will  be  held 
to  consider  a  group  of  proposals  concerning  the 
financial  structure  of  the  Student  Union.  The 
Jnstice  supports  the  two  changes  proposed,  sub- 
ject to  the  clarification  and  reservations  which 

follow. 

The  first  matter  under  consideration — ren- 
dering the  Student  Activity  Fee  at  least  par- 
tially mandatory — is  an  lonportant  reform  in 
the  direction  of  solvency  for  student-financed 
lurojects  and  activities,  and  deserves  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  one  of  the  variants  offered.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  current  SAP  system  (an  option  al 
fee  otf  $40  for  the  year),  three  possible  changes 
are  included  on  the  referendum;  a  required  $40 
fee;  a  required  $50  fee;  and  a  $50  fee  of  which 
$25  is  mandatory  to  cover  basic  student  services 
and  the  remaining  $25  (in  payment  for  the  club 
program,  recreational  and  social  events,  etc.) 
is  optional.  The  J  turtle  e  considers  any  of  these 
three  changes  acceptable,  bat  we  prefer  the 
mandatory  $50  fee.  In  addition  to  providing  a 
dependable  source  of  revenue,  which  would 
lend  itself  to  more  sensible  budgeting  than  the 
current  voluntary  fee  with  its  unpredictable 
extent  of  collection,  such  a  system  would  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  the  checking  of  ID  cards  at 
most  events  and  go  a  long  way  towards  making 
this  an  open  campus.  The  $10  increase  does  not 
seem  to  us  exorbitant — not,  that  is,  if  we  are 
seriously  interested  in  controlling  enough  funds 
as  a  student  body  that  they  can  make  a  differ- 
ence in  our  attempts  to  influence  the  course 
of  our  education.  The  split  fee  may  appeal  to 
some  students,  €5Jpecially  those  who  live  off 
campus  and  feel  they  use  the  recreational  and 
social  facilities  of  Brandeis  to  a  minimal  degree. 
This  argument  has  merit,  but  only  if  there 
truthfully  are  a  large  number  of  students  who 
don't  use  campus  facilities.  We  hope  that  the 
many  students  who  DO  use  these  facilities  will 
not  take  the  deceptively  easy  course  of  voting 
for  the  split  fee  (or  for  maintenance  of  the 
present  system)  and  then  sneaking  into  events. 


To  evade  payment  is  easy,  perhaps,  but  it  does 
not  relieve  the  need  for  funds.  What  it  does  do 
is  cripple  the  political  functions  that  Student 
Council  could  perform  if  it  had  some  money 
left  over  for  that  purpose,  and  (through  the 
chronic  student  deficits  which  the  administra- 
tion is  asked  to  make  good)  erode  faith  in  the 
ability  of  students  to  exercise  responsible 
control — over  their  own  activities  and,  by  im- 
plication, over  anything  else. 

The  other  proposal  on  the  referendum  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Financial  Board  con- 
sisting of  the  Student  Council  treasurer  (chair- 
man), four  other  students  elected  specifically 
to  the  Board,  and  the  Student  Activities  ad- 
visor (non-voting).  This  body  (described  in 
greater  detail  on  page  1  of  this  issue)  would 
control  the  disposition  of  funds  from  the  time 
the  budget  was  accepted  by  referendum  (as  it 
currently  is  accepted).  The  Justice  feels  that, 
in  terms  of  efficiency  and  frugality,  there  is 
justification  for  the  adoption  of  this  proposal. 
We  have  one  reservation,  however:  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  would  have  control 
over  fiscal  priorities  a  step  further  from 
Student  Council,  and  might  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  Council  to  channel  funds  over  the 
year  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  crisis, 
or  in  response  to  political  necessities. 
The  Financial  Board  memibers  would  still  be 
elected  students,  but  presumably  they  would  be 
chosen  largely  for  their  business  capabilities. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  split 
student  power  into  two  bodies  which  might 
disagree  at  a  critical  juncture.  To  guard  against 
such  a  calamity.  The  Justice  strongly  recom- 
mends that  a  sizeable  contingency  fund  be 
allocated  to  Student  Council,  to  be  used  for 
political  purposes  and  in  response  to  special 
situations.  Assuming  that  Student  Council  will 
be  given  direct  disposition  over  some  funds 
through  this  or  a  similar  arrangement,  The 
Jusrtice  supports  the  idea  of  a  Financial  Board 
and  encourages  students  to  vote  in  favor  of  its 
adoption  in  the  referendum. 
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Report  on  the  EPC 


David  Silberman 


Innovation:  Death-by-Committee 


The  fates  of  many  excellent  proposals  for  ed- 
ucational innovation  and  reform  seem  to  bear 
out  the  general  proposition  that  the  longer  an 
idea  is  bandied  about  in  committee  (especially 
in  faculty  committees),  the  more  it  is  watered 
down.  Most  recently  this  can  be  seen  in  the 
cases  of  Urban  Studies  and  the  Freshman  Com- 
position requirement.  Proposals  were  developed 
in  both  these  areas  which  were  well  thought- 
out  and,  in  our  view,  educationally 
sound  Yet  in  both  cases  the  committee  process 
brought  the  content  of  the  proposed  programs 
into  greater  and  greater  harmony  with  the 
status  quo  until  in  the  end  the  discomforts  of 
change  —  along  with  its  benefits  —  were  sac- 
rificed for  the  cozy  perpetuation  of  accustomed 
institutional  patterns. 

The  Urban  Studies  proposal  by  now  has  a 
venerable  history.  It  was  developed  by  a  group 
of  students  starting  in  February  oi  last  year. 
By  May  it  had  been  substant  ally  completed. 
It  called  for  an  interdisciplinary  concentration 
governed  in  almost  all  matters  by  a  Community 
Assembly  comprising  all  student  concentrators, 
faculty  and  staff.  Students  would  be  required 
to  take  a  year-long  survey  of  urban  problems, 
history  and  study  methods,  and  to  complete 
two  full-time  field  experiences  (with  credit  for 
accompanying  academic  work)  tJiat  provided 
different  perspectives  on  one  area  of  interest 
(e.g.,  a  government  agency  and  a  citizens' 
group).  B<yond  thi.s,  each  concentrator  would 
be  free  to  develop  a  program  of  study  which 
met  his  own  approval  and  that  of  his  advisor. 
"Studio  courses'  would  be  offered  in  which  a 
small  group  of  faculty  and  students  attacked  a 
real  urtxin  problem,  in  cooperation  with  local 
residents  and  other  concerned  people.  Non- 
academics  would  be  brought  in  to  lecture  and 
assist  in  teaching  co\irses  where  their  experi- 
ence was  of  value;  and,  in  return  for  field 
placements  for  Brandeis  students,  the  Urban 
Studies  Program  would  offer  free  spots  in 
courses,  with  credit,  to  members  of  com- 
munity groups  and  low-income  agency  em- 
ployees. 

• 

By  the  end  of  last  summer  discussions  with 
faculty  and  continuing  meetings  of  the  under- 
graduate group  had  resulted  in  a  series  of 
changes:  some  probably  good,  in  response  to 
constructive  criticism,  but  more  of  them  mo- 
tivated by  the  desire  to  increase  the  chance 
that  the  proposal  would  be  accepted.  Then 
Dean  of  Faculty  Diamandopoulos  appointed  a 
faculty  committee  to  examine  **a  number  of 
altemati-'c  plans  for  the  development  of  urban 
studies."  This  committee  voted  to  invite  stu- 
dents to  join  it,  but  the  tone  of  the  group  re- 
mained one  of  faculty  domination — despite  the 
fact  that  the  only  detailed  proposal  in 
existence  was  the  one  provided  by  its  stu- 
dent members  on  behalf  of  the  undergraduate 
group. 

Now  the  report  of  the  Urban  Studies 
Program  Committee  has  been  released,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  coherence  and  vitality  of  the 
program  described  in  the  student  proposal  has 
been  sacrificed  in  the  attembpt  to  stay  close 
to  familiar  academic  models.  The  original  inter- 
discii^lnaTy  concentration  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  sort  of  mini-concentration  re- 
quiring 4  or  5  courses  in  one  discipline  supple- 
mented by  a  similar  number  drawn  from  all 


other  areas  The  matched  fieldwork  of  the  stu- 
dent idea  was  left  out;  studio  courses  became 
"advanced  research  seminars."  The  Governmg 
Assembly  was  exchanged  for  a  board  of  4  stu- 
dents and  4  faculty  advisory  to  the  director.  In 
effect,  all  that  was  left  was  the  idea  of  granting 
credit  for  supervised  field  placement,  the  hir- 
ing of  one  professor-director,  and  intro- 
duction of  a  few  new  courses. 

The  history  of  the  Freshman  Comp  reform 
is   available   to   us   in    less  detail,   but   follows 
much   the  same  lines.  Last  year  David  Massie 
of  the  Philosophy  Department  (then  an  assist- 
ant to  the  Dean  of  Faculty)  wrote  a  paper  called 
"Notes    on    Educational    Policy"    in    which    he 
reconrunended,  among  other  things,  a  system  of 
special  year-long  Freshman  Seminars  in  vari- 
ous Schools  of  the  University.  These  Seminars 
were  to  develop  writing  skill   "in  conjunction 
with    a    specific   writing    task"    rather    than    a 
make-work   assignment,   and   also   to  integrate 
student   advising   with   academic   work   by   ar- 
ranging for   Seminar  faculty   to    fill    this   role. 
More    recently    a    faculty-grad    student-under- 
graduate committee  developed  a  plan  for  a  new 
English  Composition  program  which  apparent- 
ly builds  on  this  concept.  This  plan  calls  for  re- 
quired composition  classes  only  for  those  fresh- 
men lacking  basic  skills.  Average  and  above- 
average  writers,  as  determined  through  use  of 
a    screening   essay    written    during   Orientation 
Week,  would  be  allowed  to  choose  whether  or 
not  to  take  composition  courses,  after  consul- 
tation with    "an  advisor  who   has   judged   the 
quality    of    his    work    and    communicated    that 
judgment   to   him."    Those   who   desired   would 
be  placed  in  the  comp  section  of  their  choice, 
on  the  basis  of  different  planned  content  Thus 
the  seminar  idea  survives,  but  in  the  hands  of 
the    English    Department,    where    non-literary 
topics  might  well  be  slighted  in  popularity  or 
depth  of  presentation.  Most  recently  of  all,  the 
English  Department  itself  has  come   out   with 
a     report     advocating     freshman     writing 
seminars  which  are  to  be  mandatory  except  for 
those  students  who  place  out  on  A. P.  score,  or 
pass  an  exemption  exam.  A  few  bureaucratic 
innovations  are  included  (e.g.,  the  seminars  are 
to  be  part  of  a  normal  four-course  program, 
rather   than    an    automatic    fifth    course).    But 
there    is  little    relation   between   this  program 
and  Massie's  idea  of  coordinating  composition, 
advising,    and    serious    intellectual    inquiry    in 
the  structure  of  freshman  seminars. 

These  two  case  histories  suggest  a  chilling 
conclusion  It  would  appear  that  those  students 
who  have  followed  the  course  of  reasoned  dis- 
cusBion  and  committee  work  advocated  by  the 
rationalists  of  this  university  have  been  less 
successful  in  attaining  what  they  want  than 
those  who  have  assumed  from  the  start  that  this 
process  will  not  bear  fruit,  and  who  have  pro- 
ceeded to  make  good  their  demands  through 
political  force.  Those  faculty  who  would  not 
like  the  good,  clean,  moderate,  intelligent  (etc.) 
stadeuts  of  Brandeis  to  go  the  latter  route  will 
have  to  pay  better  heed  to  what  they  try  to 
tell  them  in  moderate,  intelligent  (etc.)  ways. 
Otherwise  they  will  turn  increasingly  radical 
— and  with  a  vengeance  horn  of  trst-hand 
kno>wleiige. 

And  what's  more,  the  educational  reform 
thai  is  essential  to  the  academic  quality  of 
Brandeis  will  not  occnr. 


Not  a  great  deal  has  been 
heard  about  the  new  Educa- 
tional Policy  (IJommittee  since 
it  began  functioning  two 
months  ago.  There  is  a  simple 
explanation  for  this.  Not  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  by 
the  new  EPC  since  it  began 
work.  The  major  issues  on  the 
agenda  such  as  abolishing  gen- 
eral education,  making  grades 
optional,  allowing  students  to 
create  their  own  concentra- 
tions (all  recommended  by  the 
Summer  Educational  Review 
Committee),  and  accrediting  a 
full  semester  of  independent 
study  are  still  to  be  dealt  with. 
But  based  on  the  actions  that 
have  already  been  taken,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  al- 
together unrealistic  to  believe 
that  the  EPC  will  approve 
sensible  proposals  designed  to 
increase  student  freedom  and 
to   rationalize   the   curriculum. 

I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  there  is  cause  for  grave 
concern  over  the  relationship 
between  the  EPC  and  the  fac- 
ulty, for  it  has  become  very 
clear  to  me  at  least  that  the 
faculty  does  not  want  an  edu- 
cational policy  committee.  Each 
department  and  each  school 
wants  to  protect  its  vested  in- 
terests against  intrusion  from 
the  college.  But  the  faculty 
does  not  seem  willing  to  sur- 
render any  privileges  or  pow- 
ers to  tho  EPC,  nor  does  it 
appear  eager  to  be  "advised" 
by  its  educational  policy  com- 
mittee. 

In  its  first  official  action,  the 
EPC  approved  a  charge  which 
would  have  given  the  commit- 
tee responsibility  to  consider 
"Course  offerings,  requirements 
for  concentration,  the  General 
Education  program,  new  grad- 
uate and  professional  pro- 
grams." This  charge  was  op- 
posed by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  among  others, 
and  was  referred  to  the  Facul- 
ty Senate  for  redrafting.  The 
new  version  significantly  di- 
lutes the  EPC's  powers;  it  is 
now  to  be  charged  with  "The 
responsibility  of  making  reco(m- 
mendations  to  the  faculty  on 
policies  concerning  undergrad- 
uate education.  In  conjunction 
with  the  School  Councils  it  su- 
pervises the  organization  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  addition  of 
new  programs  and  courses  .  .  ." 

The  practical  effect  of  this 
and  other  actions  (regarding 
American  Civilization,  for  ex- 
ample), has,  in  my  view,  been 
to  handcuff  or  attempt  to  hand- 
cuff the  EPC  in  its  functioning. 
Many  members  felt,  for  exam- 
ple, that  before  we  established 
procedures  for  admitting  new 
courses  to  the  curriculum,  we 
should  go  to  each  of  the  school 
councils;  similarly,  a  proposal 
to  "undertake  mandatory  peri- 
odic review  of  existing  curricu- 
la, programs  and  courses"  was 
dismissed  as  unrealistic  and 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 
In  fact,  it  is  almost  ridiculous 
to  consider  offering  courses 
outside  of  the  departmental 
structure,  and  indeed  it  is  most 
difficult  even   to  reject   a   de- 


partment   sponsored    proposal 
for  a  new  course. 

More  disturbing  than  this, 
however,  has  been  the  continu- 
ing occurrence  of  what  I  view 
as  subtle  attempis  at  black- 
mail. Because  we  are  not  es- 
tablished as  a  legitimate  insti- 
tution yet,  each  decision  we 
make  seems  to  be  the  occasion 
for  scrutinizing  the  functionmg 
of  the  committee.  We  are 
warned  by  supporters  and  op- 
ponents that  if  we  take  certain 
actions  we  will  destroy  our 
credibility  too  early  in  our  his- 
tory, and  thus  several  of  us 
have  found  ourselves  in  con- 
flict between  a  sense  of  what  is 
expedient  and  what  is  desir- 
able. 

Finally,  I  am  firnJy  con- 
virvced  that  some  members  of 
the  conamittee  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  the  work  which 
is  required  if  we  are  to  be  ef- 
fective. With  an  agenda  as  long 
and  as  important  as  ours,  it 
seems  to  me  imperative  that 
we  meet  more  than  once  a 
week.  We  must  deal  responsi- 
bly with  the  proposals  before 
us  which  have  awaited  action 
for  at  least  a  year;  we  must  re- 
spond to  the  policy  questions 
continually  posed  by  budgeting 
decisions  if  we  are  to  be  a 
policy  committee;  and  we  must 
thoroughly  review  our  existing 
offerings.  These  things  will  not 
occur  if  we  meet  for  only  three 
or  four  hours  per  week. 

What  can  be  done?  I  do  not 
feel  that  resigning  at  this  time 
would  have  any  positive  effect, 
and  besides,  there  is  still  some 
hope  for   the   committee.    Per- 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


On  Thursday 

at 

3:00 

p.m.  1 

in  Swig,  architects 

will 

pre-  1 

sent    plans   for 

graduate  | 

housing. 

John  Knowles,  of  Mass. 
General  Hospital  will  speak 
here  on  Thursday,  April  30 
at  8:30  p.m.  The  lecture, 
dedicated  to  the  late  Harold 
Sherman  Goldberg,  will  be 
held  in  Schwartz  Audito- 
rium. 


Letter 

Editor's  Note:  Following  is  a 
copy  provided  us  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident David  Squire  of  a  letter 
sent  by  him  to  Ecology  Action. 
To:  Brandeis  Ecology  Action 
Group 

May  I  conrunend  you  on  the 
fine  way  in  which  you  con- 
ducted Thursday's  demonstra- 
tion to  dramatize  the  concern 
we  should  all  have  for  "the  air 
we  breathe"  and  the  over- 
mechanized  society  we  allow 
ourselves  to  live  in.  You  fo- 
cused attention  on  a  critical 
issue  of  our  time  with  dignity 
and  good  sense. 

I  applaud  your  initiative  and 
resourcefulness.  You  are  mak- 
ing a  real  contribution  toward 
getting  people  to  be  less  apa- 
thetic about  their  own  lives. 

David  F.  Squire 


GfcS  Revfow 


Em-Eye-Kay 


.Own  Lee  Cue 


Reviewing  the  most  recent 
{HToduction  of  Brandeis'  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  Society  is  really 
a  task  of  re-reviewing. 

llie  G  &  S  crew  haa  put  on 
a  slightly  new  face  (with  the 
loss  and  gain  of  personnel)  and 
it  is  time  again  to  check  in  and 
see  how  they  are  doing. 

G  and  S  (the  men)  wrote 
works  as  broad  satires  of  Vic- 
torian England  and  with  the 
help  of  Jon  Yates'  direction,  the 
Brandeis  production  hit  at 
modem  mores  as  weil  as  could 
be  expected.  The  trouble  with 
the  humor  was  its  narrowness. 
>rhe  Jokes  were  Brandeis  jokes 
f  leaving  the  Harvard  jokes  for 
Iheir  production  this  week.  I 
guess)  and  probably  a  few  of 
ithe  parents  who  filled  Spingold 
to  the  rafters  Friday  night 
missed  the  cuts,  but  we  stu- 
dents made  up  for  it. 

Our  leading  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen (transposed  from  Trial 
by  Jury  and  H.M.S.  Pinafore  of 
last  year)  performed  com- 
mendably.  George  Gopen, 
blessed  with  the  humorous  role 
of  Ko-Ko,  the  Lord  High  Exe- 
cutioner, and  with  much  of  the 
patter  lyrics  was  excellent. 
With  the  virtuous  Nanki  -  Poo 
(Larry  Bakst)  and  the  mulU- 
tiUed  Pooh-Bah  (Mark  Fried- 
man), the  three  men  carried 
the  male  leads,  joined  by  the 
deep-bass  Mikado  (Ira  Bigel- 
eisen)  and  the  humorous  Pish- 
Tush  (Gary  Lind). 

Ladies  of  the  Night 

Unfortunately,  the  females  of 
The  Mikado  take  mainly  minor 
roles  and  apparently  felt  that 
iway.  Debbie  Gopen  as  Yum- 
Yum  with  her  sisters  Peep-Bo 
(Lois  Saval)  and  Pitti-Sing 
(Teddi  Fine)  were  not  having 
good  nights,  along  with  the  el- 
derly and  foolishly  ghouUshly  Ko-Ko  (Ge<yrge  Gopen),  right,  ttringt  up 
(Continued  on  Page  8>  Baksth-Pt^^  &V  Shelly  Rei$. 


Nariki-Poo  (Larry 


Richard  Brautigans 


Trout  Rshing 
in  America 


The  Pill  versus    InW4ilermelon 
the  Springhill      Sugar 

Mine  Disaster 


Three  ''Secret"  Bestsellers... 

two  novels  and  a  book  of  poetry  together  in  one  house-like 
Delacofte  Press  hardcover  volume  ($6,951,  or  separately. 
In  three  shack-like  Delta  paperbacks  ($1 .95  each).  "But 
there  Is  nothing  like  Richard  Srautlgan  anywhere.  Perhop*. 
v/hen  we  are  very  old,  people  will  write  Broutlgans,  just 
as  we  now  write  novels,  let  us  hope  so.'* 

—Son  Francisco  Sunday  Eyamher  A  Chronid9 


S«ymour  U«^r»oc«  Books      pgLJ^  BOOKS 
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Father  Drinan  Rebukes 
Current  Foreign  Poliqr 

(Continued  from  rage  1)         was  interrupted  by  a  group  of 

,.        __.  ,  .^.   .       .  ^^^    SDS  memibers  who  scored  him 

pohcy.  Drinan  added,  has  been   ^^  ^^^  position  as  overseer  of 

the  containment   of   Commun-  the    Lemberg    Center     which, 

ism.  But  what  does  it  mean  to  they  said,  consults  with  police, 

eonUin  Communism?  You  can-  mayors,    and    the   Justice    I>e- 

»r^4r  /wv»fo:»  .«  iA^^    u^  »oa.cw.»  partmertt  on  methods  for  quell« 

not  conUin  an  idea,  he  assert-  ^^^  ^^^^  rebellions,  with  the 

ed.  The  principle  qneatioa  m-  result  being  the  oppression  of 
volving  American  foreign  poll-  blacks.  Drinan  replied  that  the 
Of  for  the    lf79'a  is   whether   aim    of   the    Len4>erg    Center 

we  irfiall  oontinne  (•  foUow  this   ^**   ^  !3?^'*^  ***f  i  ^^^^^y 

,.         -  ^ ,  .     .  ,      of    a     riot     and     discover 

policy  of  Commnnist  contain-   ^^  ^^^^  ^  violence  can  be 

meni,  according  to  Father  prevented.  The  Lemherg  Cen- 
Drinaa.  ter,  he  said,  does  net  oppreai 

„      ^u  ,  c  J    *      *t-         hlMckM  et  perpetuate  other  la- 

He    then    pointed    to    three  j«iUces.  « 

conclusions    which    have    been 

reached  in  the  last  three  years  Tho  SDS  members  then  criU- 
by  what  he  called  ''the  con-  cised  Drinan's  role  in  mediat- 
science  of  the  world**.  First,  ing  the  situation  at  Tnfts  be- 
there  must  be  a  solution  to  our  tween  the  black  students  and 
problems  other  than  war.  Next,  tho  admhiistration  erer  the 
we  must  have  a  dialogue  with  hiring  of  black  eonstmctioa 
the  Communists  concerning  workers.  They  claimed  that  he 
these  problems.  And  lastly,  we  suggested  the  administration 
must  work  as  hard  on  disarma-  would  be  better  able  to  meet 
ment  as  we  did  on  reaching  the  the  demands  if  the  pressure  on 
moon.  We  self-righteously  call  them  wan  temporarily  eased, 
ourselves  "the  free  world",  he       .^.      .,_  .^  ,*   ^    , 

said  How,  then,  can  we  adhere  ,/^'  ^^^X  said,  resulted  in 
to  a  theory  of  massive  reUlia-  ^"*  demand  not  being  acted 
tion  which  is  based  on  the  im-  ^^^  Drinan  said  this  vvas  a 
moral  principle  of  obliterating  ^^^^  distortion  of  his  role  m 
civilians?  ^^^  situation.  He  said  he  called 

*  Secretary  of  Labor  Schultz  and 

Marshall  Plan  told  him  that  blacks  compri.sing 

He  traced  the  origins  of  our  ^«  P^""  cent  of  the  construction 
present  foreign  policy  predica-  crew  at  Tufts  had  to  be  hired 
ment  back  to  the  Marshall  Plan,  within  48  or  72  hours.  InsulU 
We  were  proud  of  it  Drinan  were  traded  between  the  SDS 
said,  because  it  helped  Europe  PC'Ople  and  members  of  the  au- 
to recover  her  industrial  ^^^rtce  who  wanted  Father  Dru 
strength  after  World  War  II.  ^^^  ^  contmue  the  speech. 
But  then,  under  its  auspices.  Finally,  he  was  allowed  te 
we  formed  a  large  numi>er  of  do  so. 
alliances,      which      ultimately  r«iiM 

committed  the  United  SUtes  to  *  *  * 

protecting  sixty  nations.  In    the    calm    foUoi^ring    the 

storm,  he  noted  that  the  Unit- 
These  alliances  had  far-  e>d  Stales  used  foreign  aid  as  a 
reaching  effects,  Drinan  ex-  tool  in  the  cold  war,  to  the  do- 
plained.  They  helped  produce  triment  of  the  third  world. 
a  miliUry  stole,  in  which  200  Now  we  have  U  ask  what  onr 
million  dollars  is  spent  annu-  moral  duty  is.  It  ia.  ho  oontin- 
ally  on  military  hardware —  ued,  to  build  a  world  where 
three  times  more  than  we  spend  ^lan  can  live  a  full  and  free 
on  medical  care.  Our  foreign  lif^. 
policy,  besides  leaving  us  with 

little  money  for  more  pressing  Drinan  stated  that  America's 
social  prot>lems,  fails  even  to  lethargic  consciooce  must  be 
acco*n<pIish  its  own  distorted  aroused,  and  its  anti-Commun- 
objectives.  It  does  not  "con-  ist  paranoia  overcome,  for  a 
tain"  Communi.sm,  and  it  turns  new  American  foreign  policy 
world  opinion  against  us,  to  to  be  forged  in  the  70's  which 
hoot.  will  answer  the  anger,  indigna- 

tion, and  hopelessness  of  third 
Father  I>rinan  then  pointed  world  people.  The  third  world, 
out  that  a  more  equitable  dis-  |„j  concluded,  plead.<i  for  jus- 
tribution  of  wealth  must  be  ji^e  it  is  up  to  the  United 
achieved  in  order  to  alleviate  states  to  dt.spense  that  justice, 
the  suffering  which  prevails  in 

the  third  world.  It  is  wrong,  Father  Drinan  intends  to 
he  said,  toe  the  United  Stotes,  employ  a  McCarthy-type  cam- 
which  comprises  only  six  per  paign.  depending  largely  on 
cent  of  the  world's  population,  student  volunteers  to  comtwit 
to  enjoy  sixty  per  cent  of  the  the  well-oiled  Philbin  patron- 
world's  resources.  A  revolution  age  machine,  in  the  September 
in  the  third  world  is  inevitable,  15th  Democratic  prinvary.  Vic- 
he  declared  and,  if  we  don't  tory  in  the  Democratic  prima- 
change  our  ways,  we  will  be  ry  is  tantamount  to  election.  It 
courting  a  revolution  here.  will    be    watch<ed     closely     by 

those  desiring  a  reversal  in  the 
Drinan  Interrupted  direction  of  American  foreign 

At  this  point  Father  Drinan    policy. 


Would  you  like  to  study  octing? 

Would  you  like  to  spend  the  summer  in  Isroel? 
You  can  do  BOTH  for  less  thon  the  cost  of 
o  summer  in  New  York 

SUMMER  ACTING  WORKSHOP 
in  ISRAEL  -^  7  weeks 
July  5- Ausufll  23,  1970 

AcHng  clotset  •   itraeli  Theoter  •   Kibbutz  Uvifig 

Tour  Israel 

Profetsionol  Foculty  Hooded  by  Jock  Monning 

And  Jock  Dovids^n 

Sponsored  by:  The  Amencon  Zionitf  Youfb  Foundotien 

515  Pork  Avenue,  New  York,  New  Yoifc 
Telephone:  255-1750 
For  Additionol  Information 
Complete  ond  Moil  Coupon  Below 

Mr.  Jack  Manning,  Director 

354  West  21  $t  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10011  (255-1750) 

Please  ted  me  information  for 

Nome     

Address    •  •  • 

city State         Zip  Code 
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THE     JUSTICE 


April  14,  1970 


Two  weeks  from  tomorrow,  a  new  play  hy  a  Brandeis  Theater  Arts  professor  will  have  its  world 
premiere  in  Spingold.  The  play  is  based  on  the  life  of  Jacob  Frank,  a  17th  century  Jewish  figure  who 
inspired  and  launched  social  emancipation  movements.  We  present  below  excerpts  from: 

The  Messiah  hy  Martin  Halpem 


gpiTOw'B  Note:  Proj.  Martin 
Halpern,  no  stranger  to  the 
theater,  has  authored  seven 
plays  previously.  The  Messiah 
however,  xmll  he  his  iirst  play 
to  be  produced  in  Spingold. 

In  an  interview  last  loeefc, 
Halpem  explained  to  The  Jus- 
tice that  the  material  oj  the 
play  has  been  "jreely  adapted 
from  history.**  The  central 
character  in  The  Messiah  is 
based  on  the  1 7th  century  Jew- 
ish liberal,  Jacob  Frank  who, 
fnany  believed  at  the  timefi  was 
Ituleed  the  long-awaited  Mes- 
siah. 

"Frank  had  an  extraordinary 
charismatic  power,"  Halpem 
said.  "His  life  was  analogues  to 
contemporary  liberation  move- 
ments.*' 

Halpem-*  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Frank's  life  sev- 
en years  ago.  "My  fascination 
with  him  grew  over  the  years,*' 
he  said.    The  actttal  writing  of 


Miller  High  Life  Presents'* 

rnxmna 


The  Messiah  was  done  prima- 
rily  over  last  summer. 

In  writing  the  pki]/,  said  Hal- 
pem, "I  lost  the  distinction  be- 
tween my  own  imagination  and 
real  facts.*'  Much  of  the  re- 
search into  Frank* 8  life  was 
done  in  the  Brandeis  library. 
Prof.  Halpem  also  had  a  gradu- 
ate student  specially  translate  a 
Yiddish  book  about  Frank's 
life  into  English. 

Prof.  Halpem,  who  is  also 
the  author  of  two  volumes  of 
poetry  (one  of  which  is  aioait- 
ing  publication)  and  several 
articles  of  literary  criticism, 
took  pains  to  explain  that  in  no 
way  was  he  a  scholar  on  Jacob 
Frank* s  life. 

"lt*s  quite  possible,**  he  said, 
"that  the  play  will  offend  some 
people,  for  I'm  basically  sym- 
pathetic to  Frank."  It  must  be 
noted  that  most  Jewish  schol- 
ars have  viewed  Frank  as 
something  of  a  villian  of  his- 
tory. 

Jacob  Frank,  during  his  life- 
time, placed  emphasis  on  sexu- 
al liberation  from  freedom 
from  the  bonds  of  tradition. 

In  The  Messiah,  Halpem 
deals  with  the  way  Jacob 
Frank's  movement  was  used  by 
power  interests  of  his  time.  "A 
similar  thing  has  happened  to 
some  of  the  liberation  move- 
ments of  our  time,"  Halpem 
noted. 

Halpem' s  treatment  of  Frank 
is  mostly  sympathetic  but  also 
partially     skeptical.     "I     treat 


Frank  as  someone  who  is  tragi- 
cally misled  by  power  interests. 
There  was  a  growing  megalo- 
mania about  him." 

He  stressed  that  it  couldn't 
be  possible  to  give  a  simple  in- 
terpretation of  The  Messiah. 
"Frank  was  a  complex  charac- 
ter," Halpem  said,  "and  I  don't 
believe  any  single  meaning 
comes  out  of  the  play  at  all." 

Halpem  also  paid  tribute  to 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  who  had  helped  with 
the  production  of  The  Messiah. 

MAGISTRATE 

/After  a  short  pause) 

Does  the  accused  care  to  tell 
us  why  he  committed  such  acts 
as  those  described  by  the  wit- 
nesses from  Turkey? 


^mT^  ' 


*Jt  makes  me  feel  'adequate.* 


\m 


FRANK 

/After  a  fairly  long  pause; 
quietly) 

For  love,  Your  Honor. 

LANDAU 
Love?  I  spit  on  your  love! 

MAGISTRATE 
Silence! 

/To  FRANK) 
Love?  Of  whom?   Of  what? 
FRANK 

Of  those  to  whom  I  did  what 
I  did.  And  of  the  God  for 
Whose  sake  I  did  what  I  did. 
/All  three  RABBIS  rise  indig- 
nantly, but  are  stared  into  si- 
lence by  the  MAGISTRATE, 
who  then  gestures  for  them  to 
sit,  which  they  reluctantly 
do) 

MAGISTRATE 

(To  FRANK;  clearly  fascinated 
himself) 
Would   the   accused   care    to 
.  .  .  elucidate? 

FRANK 

/After  a  short  pause) 

I  did  not  know  this  then.  At 
the  time,  I  thought  as  these 
rabbis  do — that  it  was  Satan 
himself  who  compelled  me.  For 
I  would  do  these  things  in  a 
kind  of  trance,  as  though  un- 
der some  power  beyond  myself. 
And  when  I  would  .  .  .  come  out 
from  that  trance,  afterwards,  I 
would  suffer  much  agony  of 
spirit,  thinking  myself  surely 
among  the  damned  of  the  earth. 
But  when  my  eyes  were  finally 


SAVOY  BROWN 
BLUES  BAND 

THE  NICE 

FAMILY 

NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

THURS.  APRIL  16TH 

JEFFREY  LOWELL  CABOT 

GYM 

(at  Northeastern) 

7:30  &  10:00  PM 

All  Tickets:  $2.50 

Tickets  On  Sale  At: 
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WOULD  YOU  EVER  DARE 
TRY  TWO  WHOPPERS  ? 


ITS  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH  FRIES. 

BRING  THE  FAMILY  _ 
HAVE  A  BALL! 


FREE   FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


■ 
■ 


OHer  good  only  with  this  coupon  ot 

URGER   KING 

Offer  Expires  Moy  5,  1970.  Void  Where  Prohibited 


HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 

881  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 


Opened,  I  saw  what  it  was  that 
truly  compelled  me,  and  that  it 
was  not  wicked  but  good. 
MAGISTRATE 

When  your  eyes  were  finally 
opened?    When  was  that? 

FRANK 

/After  a  short  pause) 

It  came  to  pass  that,  after  a 
.  .  .  later  incident  .  .  .  similar 
to  that  in  Yehuda  ben  Eliahu's 
synagogue,  while  hiding  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Jews  of  Izmir, 
I  was  suddenly  afflicted  with  a 
strange  illness.  My  whole  body 
became  covered  with  sores  and 
a  terrible  burning,  which  I 
thought  must  have  been  God's 
punishment  on  my  evil  ways. 
And  when  the  sores  and  the 
burning  became  too  painful  to 
bear,  I  went  to  a  place  on  the 
seashore  and  threw  myself  in- 
to the  water,  hoping  to  find  re- 
lief, if  only  by  having  the  sea 
swallow  up  and  devour  my  bo- 
dy. But  a  great  wave  came  and 
flung  me  back  up  on  the  dry 
land.  And  three  times  I  threw 
inyself  into  the  sea,  and  three 
times  the  waves  flung  me  back 
up  on  the  dry  land.  And  final- 
ly, in  my  exhaustion  I  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep  there  on  the  sand. 
And  in  that  sleep  a  voice  spoke 
to  me.  It  was  not  the  voice  of 
another,  but  wholly  one  from 
within  myself  which  spoke,  re- 
vealing to  me  what  I  truly  was 
and  why  I  had  done  what 
I  had  done  and  why  what 
had  happened  to  me  and 
happened  to  me.  And  when  I 
awoke — I  do  not  know  how 
many  hours  or  days  later— be- 
hold, the  illness  had  passed  and 
I  felt  utterly  renewed  in  body 
and  m  spirit.  And  I  understood 
then  what  the  voice  had  told 
me  m  my  sleep:  that  the  seem- 
mgly  wicked  things  I  had  done, 
and  the  agony  of  body  and  spi- 
Vu  u*^^?  endured,  were  like 
ine  shedding  of  a  serpent's  skin 
in  preparation  for  the  putting 
on  of  a  new  skin  ... 

LANDAU 
Serpent  indeed,  Your  Honor! 
That  IS  the  right  word  for  .  .  .f 
Silence,  Rabbi  Landau! 

(Continued   on   Page   5) 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC      DEVELOP- 
MENT  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

NotionwJde     directories    of    positions. 
AH  relevonf  field..  Aecurote.  CurrenJ: 

com    Bon    317.    Horvord    Squore   P.O.. 
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OVERLAND  EXPEDITION 
TO   INDIA 

vio  Persio,  Afghonisfon  end  Khof- 
mondu.  Leoves  London  lot*  June. 
$545.  Encounter  Overlond,  23  Monor 
House  Drive,   London  NW«. 


GOINC 

CAMPING? 

»  USA  Sleeping  Bogs 

>  Colemon  ond  SVEA 
Stoves 

►  Tents,  Air  Mottresses 
•  Cots,  Ponchos 

Everything  Essentiol 
For  the  Comper 

Central  War 
Surplus 

Cent rol  Square,  Cambridge 
433  Mots.  Av«. 
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THE    JUSTICE 


Pogo  fhm 


The  Messiah,  Cont'd 

shed  and  the  new  put  on.  Since  in  the  Passover  ceremony.  And   respective      synagogues      are    Therefore  I  *>«8  yo"  "i^,*®  ^^ 

I   have   lived   in    the  home   of  he  was  told  he  coulc    save  his  fined  five  hundred  gold  pieces  nish  them,  or  their  followers, 

the    saintly   Elisha   Schor  and  life  by  confessing  to  this  mon-  each — these  monies  to  be  paid  as    persons.    They    have    oeen 

his  blessed  daughter  Eva,  1  no  strous  charge   and   converting  half  to  the  Crown  and  half  to  .  .  .  misled. 

rivi^iTiv  longer   find   cruelty    and   pain  to  Christianity.     But  he  alone  the  accused  and  his  host,  Eli-  MAGISTRATE 

And  the  voice  had  also  told  necessary  to  what  1   am  sent  would  not  confess  or  convert,  sha  Schor  of  Rohatyn,  in  rep-       Hmm      Hmm.    Well,  let 

e  that  I  must  return  to  Po-  to  teach.  I  find  the  freeing  of  And  so  .  .  .  aration  for  wrongs  done  them.  consider  a  moment. 

J       _A      ^.>AA       owvrl      KAf/in      -fill-     *V>A      GKAVinoK      txn^     4Ka     wztnAm.  »..*«!i    ,Mw*<n*ii.,  ^-*w:*n  €»wjr\%.Y  *     '.    *       ..  ^  .M.«».n  ^  >*«c«     i ^> 


^Continued  from  Page  4) 

•     (To  FRANK) 
Continue. 

FRANK 


.  .  .  consider  a  moment. 

THE  GVARD  GERSHON  (The  MAGISTRATE  Uan»  09- 

All   right,   enough    of    this.       Five    hundred    gold    pieces?  er  to  confer  with  the  SCRIBE) 

LANDAU  ^"^  Your  Hono     mine  is  a  poor       Very    well,   in   deference   to 

/Pullina  awav  from  the         congregation!  This  could  .  .  .1   the  charitable  plea  of  the  ac- 

GUARD^S  S  MAGISTRATE  cused,  the  fines  on  the  accus- 

And  so  they  tortured  him  to       The  fines  are  to  be  paid  by    ers    ^^^.^.^^'^^^^^f^^f^^^^^^ 

death  by  tearing  his  skin   off  the  last  day  of  this  month  of  a^,,T^'"^*V^;„^"f^*t'  i"  Jld 

.««.»,  in  strips  and  then  nailing  him,  August.    That    is    the    verdict,  ognition   of   what   the  accused 

All  will  remain  where  they  alive,  to  the  gallows    And  yet  and  it  will  stand.  has  saul   fj^heir  books    it   is 

are  while  .  .  .  ^^7^^^  ^?K^^H'^^*'«.^^J?it  ^^^^^  copfes  of  the  bTk  called   the 

GERSHON  and  his  faith!  This.  I  say,  was       y^^,^  ^onor.  may  1  .  .  .?        Talmud    be    confircated     from 


land,  at  once,  and   begin  ful-  the   Shekinah  and  the  renew- 
Ijlling  the    mission    for    which  ing  of  the  spirit  can  be  accom- 
all  that  had  come  before  was  plished   by  .   .  .   other  means, 
but  a  preparation.  And  this  is  Your  Honor, 
why  I   left  Turkey   and    came  MAGISTRATE 

back  to  the  land  of  my  birth       Hmm.  Yes,  all  this  is  clear, 
and  to  my  people  in  this  land,   y^^y  clear.  I  think  there  is  no 
(MAGISTRATE)  need  for  further  testimony. 

And  just  what  was  that  .  .  .  (Rises) 

mission  you  were  to  fulfill? 
FRANK 

1  did  not  know,  for  certain,  

what  it  was   at  the  time.     At       But   Your    Honor,    we   have  courage! 
ZaTi   I   did   not   know   in   my  not  had  a  chance  to  .  .  .!  Jou  heard  what  the 

oau 


m^^mmiim^MmMsiimmmmm 


"In  order  to  make  people  new,  it  is 


sometimes  necessary  to  desecrate  and  de-  ^g^^g^^^^^^ 


GERSHON 

Come   on   now,   Rabbi   Lan 

RAPOPORT 
Don't     re 


Your  Honor,  may  1  . 

MAGISTRATE  Jewish  homes  and  synagogues 
The   accused   has   something  in  Rohatyn  and  the  surround- 
further  to  say?  ing  district,  and  that  these  be 
FRANK  publicly   burned    by    the    town 
Only    this.      Ntither    I    nor  executioner     in      the     central 


^P      fy.     -  Elisha    Schor   wishes    to    bring   square  of  Rohatyn  . 

live       tnal       norror     UQ-^cUJrk   nn   fh^^s^  me^n  nr  fh*»ir  /-irDCU/^M 


Stray 
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hardship  on  these  men  or  their 
again.  Rabbi.         „,„,„^„„,   congregations.  They  have  done 

(GERSHON  and   RAPAPORT]  ^y^i,  ^heir  .  .  .  minds  have  told    ,-■    --"    ^^^  Talmud'- Fine 
!!!.^L^^ll"..?^"*"^    '-''''''''''   t^em  is  right-their  minds  and   f,^" ^n^d'^o  J  p" 


GERSHON 
No!  Your  Honor,  I  beg  you 


f'1-i 


seated  again) 

FRANK 
/After   a   pause;   quietly) 
The  courage  of  your  grand- 


the    books    of    their    tradition. 


:< ■  'JfT-T Vv'-""'  '^''y/^;it^-!^y'^>s:'^''!-^?^ " 'i-'-'7V>'^ 


conscious    mind,    though    el.se-  MAGISTRATE  ^  ^   Landau    and    of 

where,   in   those    parts    of    us       You  have   had  quite  enough  tT^r'n^ewa^r great 
where  we  know  in  other  word-   chance.    Rabbi    Gershon.      All  y^HJ  tMng    But  this  is  a  t?me 
less  ways,  1  must  already  have   will   remain    where     they    are  ^i^^^adifferln    courage 
known     without     knowing     I   while  the  verdict  is  being  con-  lor  a  .  .  .  ^^■^[j^y*'         ^  ' 
knew.  But  it  was  through  the  gidered.  *_^  ^v.^*  :_  iy^^^f  The  cour- 

eyes  of  the  saintly  Elisha  Schor   ,The  MAGISTRATE  exits,  fol-  ^gX ^^orn  a^a  mock 
that    1    finally    came    to    know    ioi.;ed  by  the  SCRIBE,  carrying   efpline  and  continence  and  rev- 
what  1  knew.  lyith  him  his  transcript  of  the  ^^.^^^  observance  which  are  the 

MAGISTRATE  proceedings.  FRANK  sitsstar-  ^^^^^    ^^   ^^^    j^^^^al    teaching, 

Ah,  the  rabbi  of  Rohatyn  in  •B7s":i*,rii''/Ao'r.„?L!liVD/u  |°„\'!!V°"'^  ^''^^'  ''"''  '"^"' 

rises  and  moves  a  few  steps  to- 
ward him) 

LANDAU 
You  think  you're  very  cour- 
ageous,  don't  you?    You  think 


Your 


whose  house  you 

GERSHON 

The    renegade    rabbi, 
Honor. 

MAGISTRATE 

Yes. 

/To  FRANK) 
It  was  to  him  you  went  as 
soon  as  you  were  back  in  Po- 
land? 

FRANK 
CI  had   heard   much   of   this 


•     •      •• 


A  GUARD 
/Crossing  to  LANDAU) 
Come    on    now.    The    Magis- 
trate    said     to    stay    in    your 

places. 

RAPOPORT 


gent- 

/The   MAGISTRATE  and 
SCRIBE  re-enter  and  take 
their  seats) 
MAGISTRATE 
What  have  we  here?  An  al- 
tercation? 

GUARD 
A    small    disturbance,    Your 
Honor.      This    rabbi    wouldn't 
stay  in  his  place. 

MAGISTRATE 
While  in  my  courtroom  you 
will   do   as  I   say,  Rabbi  Lan- 


II  11  a  II  M  If^rt  J    «  J  MM  M  \f\.J  M »  ^^  A  W  MM9i^  VV    a ''  '  ~'~  ^^  ^~  ^^  —  «r     r 

man    in    Rohaytn,    said    to    be  /Taking  LANDAU   by  the  arm  dau.   Is  that   clear? 
learned  in  dream  'prophecy  and  and  trying  to  draw  him  back  LANDAU 


a    seeker    after    a    new    vision  to   his  seat) 

for  his,   and  my,  people.  Rabbi    Landau,    do    not    de- 

( LANDAU  rises  and  tries  to  mean  yourself  by   .  .  . 

spcttk,  but  is  silenced  by  a  ges-  LANDAU 

ture  and  stare  from  the  MAG-  ^^'^"VV?  "J^^^iT*^ 

vnAf^jw  No!  Let  me  speak!  My  great 

i*iti^iY«.  jr„«v,^-.     Rabbi    Jeremiah 


/Sullenly) 
Yes,   Your   Honor. 

MAGISTRATE 
Very  well  then.  You  will  all 

rise 

/FRANK  and  the  RABBIS 

rise) 
The  testimony  of  the  accus- 


f^rsrtdfather     ^w.^^^^    ^■^__ ^..^    ^ 

And  so  I  went  to  him,  and  j^^dau  of'  Posen,  had  his  ers  and  the  accused  has  been 
told  him  of  all  I  had  done  and  ^^^^gue  cut  out,  his  arms  cut  considered,  and  the  verdict  is 
all  that  had  happened  to  me,  ^^^  ^^^j  j^jg  bowels  ripped  out  that  the  accused  is  acquitted  of 
including  the  voice  which  had  ^^  J^^^  because  during  the  Cos-  all  charges  against  him.  Fur- 
spoken  to  me  in  my  sleep  on  ^^^^  pogrom  of  the  last  cen-  thcr,  the  accusers  and  all  mem- 
the  sand  by  the  sea  at  Izmir.  ^  ^^  would  not  repudiate  bers  of  their  communities  are 
And  it  was  he  who  made  me  ^^e  faith  of  his  fathers,  though  warned,  under  threat  of  sen- 
know  that  this  voice  was,  in  promised  he  would  be  spared  ous  penalty,  to  desKst  from  any 
truth,  that  of  the  sacred  She-  J|  ^^  ^j^i  x^at  was  courage!  interference  with  the  peace- 
kinah,  the  spirit  of  divinity  "  GERSHON  able  religious  and  social  acti- 
indwelUng  in  each  but  heard  /Also  trvina  to  draw  LANDAU  vities  of  the  accused  and  nis 
and  heeded  by  few.  And  it  was  i,ack  to  his  seat)  followers,  wherever  these  may 
he  who  made  me  know  the  na-  Rabbi  Landau,  why  bother?  occur  within  this  kingdom, 
ture  of  that  mission  which  the  ^^  bother  with  him?  Further,  as  P""^shment  lor 
voice  had  spoken  of  and  which          ^            LANDAU  causing    officers     of    a     Kings 

^-  '"-   '""''        And  ten  yearc  ago  this  past  magistrate  to  break  into  a  pri- 

<corinc     in    Zaslav     my    uncle,  vate   home   in  order   to  arrest 

cantor  of  the  synagogue  there  an  innocent  man  on  groundless 

was  Ubeloisfy  'a'ccu'seS-he  and  charges.    R^^^^^.^^^t'e"  fined 

four  Other  leaders  of  the  Jew-  poport.   and   Landau   are  j»"J^a 

iS!;^    commuX-of    killing    a  fifty  gold  pieces  each,  and  the 

Christrn  chUd  to  use  its  blood  congregations  of  eachof  their 


had  sent  me  back  to  the  land 
of  my  birth. 

MAGISTRATE 

And  this  was? 

FRANK 

/After  a  short  pause) 
The  freeing  of  my  people. 

MAGISRTATE 
Freeing?    From    what? 
FRANK 
/After  a  short  pause) 
From   a  past  which   is  dead 
and    a    dream    of   the    future 
which  is  vain.  From  those  day- 
long, weeklong,  yearlong,  life- 
long routines  of  duty  and  ob- 
servance   which    consume    one 
in  the  illusion  of  sanctity,  while 
the  true  source  of  sanctity,  the 
sacred     Shekinah,     languishes 
beneath,  unheard,  unheeded. 
MAGISTRATE 
Hmm.     So.     So.     And  those 
various   .   .  .   pranks  you  used 
to  play  in  Turkey — these,  too, 
were  part  of  this  .  .  .  endeav- 
or   to    free    your    people? 
FRANK 
(After  a  short  pause) 
In    order    to     make     people 
new,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  descecrate  and  destroy,  and 
perhaps  to  inflict  pain  in  des- 
ecrating and  destroying,  all  that 
will  keep  them  from  becoming 
new 

MAGISTRATE 

I  see. 

FRANK 
But    those    were   my    older 
ways — before  the  old  skin  was 


BLOOD,  SWEAT 
AND  TEARS 

IN  CONCERT  .  .  .  SUNDAY,  APRIL   19fh 
3:30  to  5:30  at  Meehon  Aud. 
Brown  University,  Providence 

oil  seofs  five  dollors 

Tickets  ovoiroble  of  door,  or  by  moJl: 

c/o  Concert  Committee 
Bryonf  College 
154  Hope  Street 
Providenc«,  Rl-  02906 

Tickets  will  olso  be  sold  ot  m.«y  compuses  ••;~-»'*-V*'';  ^j 
Uok  lor  B.$.  AT.  posters  on  your  c-mp«s  for  more  mformofon. 

Sponsored  by  Bryonf  Collc9« 


Professor  Martin  Halpem 


us  a  hundred  gold  pieces  each, 
and      lour      congregations      a 
thousand  each!  But  do  not  burn 
our    Holy   Talmud! 
LAND  A 17 
If  the  fines  are  not  enough, 
let  me  be  whipped  in  that  cen- 
tral square  of  Rohatyn!  Let  me 
be    given    fifty,    a    hundred,    a 
thousand    lashes!    But    let    our 
sacred   books  be! 

MAGISTRATE 
This    is    the    verdict,    and    it 
will    stand.    The    confiscations 
and   burnings    will    take   place 
prior  to  the   last    day    of    this 
month  of  August.  Yacob  Frank, 
you  are  a   free  man,  and   this 
trial  is  now  adjourned. 
/The  RABBIS  stand  speechless 
as      the      MAGISTRATE     and 
SCRIBE  turn  and  exit.  FRANK 
stares  at  the    RABBIS  in    the 
same  m,anner  as  HE    has    pre- 
viously stared  at  the  two  wit' 

nesses. 

Fast  fadeout) 


•  IMPORTED* 

EXCELLENT  WEDDING  and  SHOWER  GIHS 

•  Peace,  Love  and  Zodiac  Pendants 

Slave  Necklaces  (Chokers) 
Rings,  Earrings 

•  Indian  and  Leather  Headbands, 

BelU,  Bracelets,  Rings 

•  African,  Indian  and  Haitian  Bark  Paintings, 

Wooden  Beads,  Ceremonial  Mlasks,  Statuettes 

•  Incense  Cones,  Sticks  and  Burners 

•  Posters,  Puixle  Rings,  Joss  Candles,  Flicker  Bulbs 

•  Apparel,  Tapestry,  Siam  Bronie  Cutlery 

Shop  at  Waltham's 
First  Black  Owned  Business 

422  MOODY  STREET  •   891-6059 

Hours:  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  5-10  P.  M. 
Saturday  11  AM.  to  6  P.M. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


April  14,  1970 


Mew  Student  Cauntil  Meets; 
Panther  Breakfast  Fund  Sunnorted 


Newly  elected  members  of  Student  Council  met  Sunday 
night  for  the  first  time. 

Along  with  a  general  evaluation  of  their  goals  and  pro- 
cedures, Council  took  the  following  actions: 

•  Signed  a  statement  supporting  the  Black  Panther  Break- 
fast Fund  and  urged  students  to  sign  up  in  the  dining  halls  to 


Hillel  Speaker  Describes  Actions, 
Philosophy  of  Jewish  Defense  League 


By  MERRYL  GIBBS 

The  New  England  coordinator  of  the  Jewish  Defense  League  told  a  Hillel  audf- 

tm**be*  uMd*^  to  blf**^*^^^^'*^^^^^  ^^  "^"*^  ^"^®  Friday  that  "we  Jews  have  conveyed  the  image  of  being  patsies  and  pushovers" 

•  Requested  cancellation  of  the  Council  installation  dinner,  for  too  long, 
planned  for  tomorrow  nigtit  and  asked  that  it  be  rescheduled  ,_ ,  .  ...  .      ,     .      »       .  i  .  ,      ^ .  , 

so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the ouh  operates  anti-cnme  patrols  in  Jewish  residential  areas, 

Vietnam  protest.  cil  and  Deans  Diainandopoulos  «...»*•      a    i.  i  i.     -j      i_   •  j-      i.         u  i.i-     t  •       -^  'j     i.     # 

•  Set  its  agenda  for  the  next  and  Onorato.  "We  work  well  Rabbi  Marvin  Antelman,  besides  being  coordinator  of  the  League,  is  president  of 

meeting,  tonriorrow  at  8:00  The  together    and    hope    to    keep  Tivian  Laboratories,  Inc.,  a  chemical  and  electroplating  corporation.  He  is  not  a  prac- 
agenda  consists  of  political  pri-   thmgs  going/    he  said.  Acting  uu*     i.  i.i-«     i.« 

roities,    such    the    the    War   in  President  SchotUand,  he  added  ticing  rabbi  at  this  time. 
Vietnam,    and    on-campus    is-  seemed    "amenable   to   student 


on-campus 

sues,  including  SAF,  meal  con-  and  faculty  suggestions.' 
tracts,    the    Eig    proposal,    So- 


ciology 160b  and  the  idea  of  an 
**open  campus." 

The  Council  was  not  able  to 
hold  an  official  meeting  Sunday 
due  to  laclc  of  a  qu(M:uni. 

The  Council  Executive  Board 
now  consists  of  Barry  Elkin, 
Hank  Schrager,  Vickl  Free, 
and  Jerry  Weinstein.  Council 
class  representatives  are:  197 J 
— Michael  Cole,  Louis  Kazis, 
James  Katz,  and  Bennet  Solo- 
mon; 1972 — Bob  Cleary,  Bar- 
bara Goldman.  Mark  Eifren, 
and  Dick  Hoffman;  TYP — Ron 
Glover;  1971 — Stuart  Burd. 
Richard  Kopley,  Bruce  Phillips 
and  Gerry  Zerkin;  1970 — 
Teddy  Backal.  Karl  Herrup, 
Jack  Lightfoot,  and  Carl  Mil- 
ofsky. 

Elkin  Interview 

Following  the  new  Council's 
first  meeting  ooi  Sunday  eve- 
ning. Student  Council  Presi- 
dent Barry  Elkin  announced 
that  the  new  council  will 
"initiate  actions  rather  than 
simply  lend  legitimacy  to 
them." 

In    an    interview    with    the 


This  weekend  BnndeUi  was  the  site  of  the  NiBth  An- 
nual Alumni  Couneil  Conference.  It  was  highlighted  by 
a  meeting  Sunday  of  the  National  Executive  Board  of  the 
Alumni  Association  at  which  the  Association's  long-stand- 
ing policy  of  making  oontribntioos  to  Brandeis  exclusiye- 
ly  to  the  general  fund  was  terminated. 

The  action  came  on  a  motion  by  William  Singer,  who 
proposed  that  henceforth  all  alumni  funds,  except  by 
special  arrangement  of  the  donor,  be  designated  for  spe- 
cific programmottio  uses  by  the  Executive  BoarcL  It  seems 
likely  that  the  Executive  Board  will  this  year  select  the 
Minority  Scholarship  program  and  Urban  Studies  as  re- 
cipients of  the  alumni  money. 

It  is  unclear  what  the  impact  of  this  change  in  alumni 
giving  will  be  on  the  University.  Up  to  this  time  these 
funds  have  been  allocated  completely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Administration,  and  although  the  amount  of  money 
involved  (some  $150,000  a  year,  according  to  one  estimate) 
is  not  large  when  compared  to  the  total  received  annual- 
ly by  the  University,  it  has  been  prised  because  of  the 
flexibility  wtth  which  it  could  be  used. 

Revisions  Sought  in  SAF 


(Continued  from  Page  1> 


Kabbi  Antelman  began  by  describing:  the  JDL  philosophy  and  relating  it  to  tra- 
ditional Jewish  beliefs.  He  feels  ————---——————— 

that  the  philosophy  of  loving  Rabbi  Antelman.  and  he  feels 

thy  neighbor  means  that  a  Jew  that    up    to    now    they    have 

has  an  obligation  to  his  fellow  done  so.     Each  time  JDL  has 

Jew  and  also  to  his  fellow  man  arrived  at  the  scene  of  a  crime, 

and  cannot  stand  idly  by  when  he  said,  the  criminals  have  run 

others  are  being  made  victims  off,  and  the  most  violent  thing 

of  crime.  Boston  JDL  has  done  so  far  was 

Biblical  Suwort  "to  sic  a  dog  on  two  pu»ks  who 

-«.,.        «  Li-     ,       *  L  were  trying  to  rob  a  store. 

Citmg  Biblical  references  to  ^  ^j^    ^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^is- 

Moses'     role     "f  .  *f^f ^up  ing  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  controver- 

quarrels  he  explained  that  it  is  .  ^       .         ^  ^       England  JDL 

within  the  Jewish  tradition  to  ^  ^  ^     ^^^    appearance,  unin- 

intercede,  with  violence  if  nee-  ^^^^     as    guardTin    frint   ot 

essary.  to  prevent  a  crime  fi-om  Newton's    Temple    Emmanuel, 

being  committed^  JDL'sphUos-  ^^       believed  the  serv- 

ophy  has  been  greatly  affected  .              ^^^^    ^^  ^  interrupted. 

^^  ^  ^%  i.KK?^;t!?^^^  The  temple  had  been  visited 
according  to  Babbi  Antelman,  deviously  by  a  South  End  ten- 
was  not  prevented  by  all  the  P  ,  ^  ^^^  j.^  j^  ^  ^. 
semions  preached  against  it.  ^^i^n  to  the  actions  of  MaJrice 
just  as  crime  now  will  not  be  ^^^^  ^  landlord  and  mem- 
prevented  by  talk,  but  only  by  ^^  ^^  ^^  congregation. 

o****  I  •   „,    «#    ♦u^    ur^^r^^..a¥        I^  dcfcnso  of  his  action,  Rab- 

Speaking    of    the    holoca^^^^^^^  ^.  Antelman  expressed  his  feeU 

^^^?^  .  Antelman    said    JDL  s   ^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  conduct  a 

^^^^li.^    F^/f  ^^*?J  ^  f   service  uninterrupted  is  funda- 

Rabbi   Antelman    then  went   cental  to  American  democracy. 

on   to    explain    the    immediate        During   the    quesUon   period 

reasons  for   the  formation  of   *^ii^.„:„^  »k^  i^^f.-^^   ^  ..,,»« k*»i. 


Student  Center 


„.-«^—  v».-w>,.  __  ^        J  *u     D     *        u     *  following  the  lecture,  a  number 

t:.    u               ^Mr  ^^^i^        o«/i       Moving    from     iU    cramped  JDL  and  the  Boston  chapter  in  ^    studenU    raised    questions 

JUSTICE.   Elkin  said  that  the  oth'^f  Xd^^nU^k^S^gea^bl^  headquarters  in  Ford   Hall   to  [If^eVfml'In^l^llti^rJL^i  about  the  basic  Idea  of  JDL   as 

roiinrii  "i«  »  nniitu-ai  hrtdv  rAn       Jt    »  *1    o  a  cT  iriY2!J/tSi™  ^^     n^w      ten-room      Student  in  crime  in  vne  cuiej*.  especially  n                ^^  specific  actions 

council    IS  a  political  body  rep-  about  the  SAF  problemjj^^^         Council    office    in    the    Center  what^he  describes  as  malicious  ^^  Temple  Emmaimel.  StudenU 


Tli^refore  V^tnam  ^s  hiSi  on  ^»«^  "^^^^  .'''Y'^JIS^raJ^  will  be  an  additional  eicpense.  anw-semiuc  crime.  questioiied   the    desirability    of 

uTe  Councirso^^^^^^^                         required  f?f^t  year  student  ac-  ^o  coordinate  Council^as-  PatroU  creating    a    new  stereotype   of 

KIkhi     str^^     thfimX:  ^*^^^^^  expenditures.    Weinstein,  Rabbi     Antelman    then    ex-  Jews  M  violent  militants,  and 

informed  of  the  issues  at  hand.    a1?e    milSr    c?mSt   agS  ^^    the    establishment    of    a  patroU,  which  operate  from  6  new     violent    organ^tion     U 

He  expressed  hopes  of  -bring-  ^aF)  ^^stS^  would  p^^  ^''^'"'^^K^^^^i?    S^*""    *,""*  ^  }^  ^  "^  ^^^  ".'S*"*   ^®  ^a?"  ^o"***^.**"**  *<>   "*«   violence    ot 

ing  thS  Executiv?  Board.  StS-  |Xf  nexrylar  uJet  pr^ict  ""^."^F  P*®  ^^^^  Formerly,  troU  consist  of  six  men.   who  American  society. 

dMit  Council   and  student  body                                        preaicv,  ^   budget  oonmuttee  was  sup-  travel  in  an  unmarked  car  and       Rabbi  Albert  Axelrad  cnU- 

together"    and    keeping    them       ^  order  that  essential  serv-  posed   to   assist  the   treasurer,  carry  Mace  and  clubs,  as  well  cized  Rabbi  Antelman  for  go* 

^'constantly  informed^hrough   »c««  »*^   funded,  a  "split  fee"  "Usually    the    treasurer    chose  as   guns.  ing  to  Temple  Emmanuel  with- 

dorm   meetings    weekly   issues  was     considered.     Under     this  four     or     five     friends     who  JDL  also  includes  a  number  out  an  invitation  from  the  Rab- 

of  the  Student'  Council  Snile-   Pl***.    •ll    students   would    pay  worked  like  dogs"  for  several  of  black-l>elt  judo   and  karate  bi  or  the  congregation.  Others 

tin    and   frequent   large  group   twenty-five   dollars    to   finance  days  and  nights  in  composing  experts  and   is  training  more,  suggested     that     the     tenantfi' 

meetings.                                          the     services     which     benefit  the    budget,"    said    Fishman.  JDL  prefers  to  prevent  crime  gromp  may  not  have  had  vio- 

He  also  expressed  hope   for  everyone;     an     optional     fee  The     Conunittee     members  by  their  presence  than  to  inter-  lent    intentions   and  that  JDL 

more    organized   social    activl-  would  cover  clubs  and  enter-  would  then  "disappear."  cede    violently,    according    to  may  have  over-reacted. 

ties  and  an  extended  film  pro-   tainment.  Once  the  budget  was  possed 

gram    on    campus    next    year.       This  plan,  said  Fishman.   U  r«..r^.Tj^.  :"  *^f^n«,  2^  A  ^^^li      1  C      \\/ /^  «•       'D4«i^^i>c«i- 

through    thie    mandatory    p«y-   not  feasfble  since,  "Few  people  ^"^ie  l^aL-er    o^to"^  iS^se  ApMl      13        W  3.t       JT  tOteSt 

ment   of   the   SAF  fee.^  'This   would  choose  to  pay  a  volun-  ZJ^  ^fT'tL^'LJ^JT^  L 

(Continued  from  Page  1> 


and    Imperialism;"    A    speaker 


of      Internationalism;      Cuba;** 

Calvin    Hicks,    Sociology    De- 
ana    uiipemausiii,       rk     »|jcaivci     „jjrfmAnf  ♦•Imnf^riali^cm 

quently     many    social     groups  iha^  this  year.  In  addition,  said  r^  .r."?,^i;7h";;„X'"C  ^^^  ^«     African     Research  P*"^^"^J,.^ 

could    not   do   what    they   had  Fishman,    Council    would    still    ?allv  ch^kiS^^to  ma^s^  ^^"^  ^'^  ':^??^'•i^^"  ?>"^^^*-  DSTus^^n'^'^fl   VnC 

planned  "  have    to    do    all    the    "garbage   ?Sf,S  ^^^^5^^./  ^hT  th/^  Insurgency;"  Gene  Bishop,  for-  ^^il!^"! 

Concerning  the  Eig  proposal,  work"  in  checking  SAF  mem-   ?.\^„^®  ^^'""A  -"^^AJr.^l^..^  merly   of   Venceremos   Brigade  ^^^fl'^t 


Discussion    will    follow    the 


supposed    to    do 


another    i.^ue   facing    the   new   bership  at  movies  and  in  tak-    hi^V^«„i^    wnrklnJ 
council.     EHkia    said    that    the    ing  to  wurt  those  students  who   Kf-nL/^^r  *•.-.  *?l-r^ 


ing 
next    step    would    be    to    rally   "sneak  in  and  feel  they  have  a 
faculty  support  right  to  cheat." 


'We    must 
on    the 


and  on  the  Old  Mole  Staff.  "Im- 


budget  all  the  time. 

Elected  Representatives 


MARCH  TO  THE  COMMON 

perialism    and    the    Measuring       A    car-shuttle    service    will 
_^___^_^___^^^^_____   start    at    noon    in    the    theater 


r.iecvea  ivepreseautiives  —  narkinff   lot   to   take   neonle    to 

Elkin    also    expressed    confi-     "  Nnt'orfwu  renuir^  <;ap  a       '^%  ^TT^^    J^^'i^  f^^il^  Znid  l^^^^n^trolUlfi   mo?e"o1  Riverside.     From     th^re'^Uiey 

dencc   iJi  the  Executive   Board   nn^,?Kim J^  hnf   fh^r^«.S  ^m     J^"^'^/  a^  f^^'^^IJ^^if ^^'fli  ^K  tiZ     .n^s^i^^    ^h^ch  T^Lfif  <'^^   ^^e   the   trolley   to   Ken- 

and     its     bi-weekly     meetings   P?!!\^^1J1^'^^^„  1*1^^1^  ^"^^^  more  Square  and  then  walk  to 

with    Acting-President   Schott-   Pf fj^  J?I  VJo^^^rii  w^^^t^   ^iSVi^l*^'^^     k'*'"'^^'    **    ^'^    "  «                      .          *•   •«  i^in  the  march  at  Boston  Uni- 

land    the  Faculty  Senate  Coun-    ^^     .^    ,f.  Treasurer  Weinsteui   officio  member.  More  money  for  activities.  Versitv 

lang.  me  i?  acuity  benate  uoun     ^^^j^,    ^j^^    ^    reserve    funds       In   an   effort   to   further   in-  a  more  eflficient  means  for  man-       ^^\       .            .„    .             ., 

both    for    contingencies    (such  crease   fiscal   efficiency   of   the  aging  the  budget — and  the  new  .,\  luncnes   will   be   avail- 

as  the  recent  study  card  crisis  Student  Council,  the  budgets  of  Student    Center,    according    to  ?^^^.  ^^f"    students    part icipat- 

which  cost  Council  a  hundred   the  Student  Council  and  the  ac-  Weinstein,  will  revitalize   Bran-  J^S  in  me  ma i en.  biudents  in- 

dollars  per  week  in  leaflet  ex-   tiviUes  budget  of  the  Dean  of  dels  life.  The  Student  Center.  !l*^*fS",    *^     obtahimg     them 

penses  alone)   and  for   "major   StudenU  Office  might  be  con-  to  be  completed  this  fall,  will  ^  •   i   «  u^^^            names  with 

capiUl  expenses,"  such  as  of-  solidated.   That   office   finances  be    the    focal    point   for    most  *"^"*8  "®»^  personnel 

fice  equipment                               WBRS.     the     fifty-cent     train  student    groups,    lectures,    and  ^iiPi%^%^l_**   ."I?^„?"^ 

tickets   to    Boston,    and    other  social  evenU  JJ™  *  J^  ?,.P;!^.  il  ?.?/}^? 


We  Want  You  To  Join 

Our  Church 

As  An 

Ordained  Minister 

And  Hove  The  Ronk  Of 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

W«  ace  a  ooo- structured  faitti,  urxle- 
rxMntrKitional,  w«tti  no  tradttionol  doc- 
trine or  dogma.  Our  fast  growing 
ctnirch  is  actively  seeking  new  minis- 
ters wtio  tjelieve  what  we  believe;  AM 
men  ore  entitled  to  their  own  convic- 
tions; To  seek  truth  ttwir  own  woy. 
wttotever  it  may  be,  no  questions 
asked.  As  a  minister  of  ttie  church, 
you  may 

1.  Start  your  own  church  and 
apply  for  exemption  from 
property  and  other  taxes. 

2.  Perform  marriages,  baptism, 
funeral  %  ond  oil  other  minis- 
terial   fufKtions. 

3.  Enioy  reduced  rotes  from 
some  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, some  theoters,  stores, 
hotels,  etc. 

4.  Seek  draft  exemption  as  one 
of  our  working  missionories. 
We  will  tell  you  how. 

Enclose  a  free  will  donation  for  the 
Minister's  credentials  and  license.  We 
also  issue  Doctor  of  Divinity  Degrees. 
We  are  State  Chartered  ond  your  ordi- 
nohon  is  rocognired  in  oil  50  states 
and  most  foreign  countries.  FREE  LIFE 
CHURCH.  BOX  4039,  HOLLYWOOD, 
FLORIDA  3302J. 


B  E  R  N  A  R  DS 

SHOE  SERVICE 

Charles  Bank  Shop 
Center 


student  services.                                 .^^^  ^ne  can  tell  what  that  P^2?^^?tJ^"  include  Florence 

It  also  eiv&s  Cbiinoil  tftOOO        n       ^?.        ^           ^       -i.    CT  I^^^i"  (Women's  International 

u  aiTO  gives  council  ^o.uvv   ^^u    really    mean — it    will   be  i-eatfue    for    IVace    and    FV*^, 

each  year — a  generosity  which    ^..L.  «  rhani?«»  "  said  Weinstein  T\^             \r^     m  Si     J;7^ 

vjUl  be  ,^thdrawn  next  year.   ^trLtlig"*.''  ^'1i^"ZX%ai  »«« "T^be^'V  th^ 

«_««>«'«^'.-Co""^,   ?<»?«>»»   "after  five"  deadness  of  cam-  We^^  ' R^hS^ganSLti^! 

Vietnamese    student     Ngovinh 

A    Student   Center    Govern-  Long,  Carol  Lipman  (SMC  na- 

faig  Board  will  govern  the  use  tional  chairwoman),  and  Mike 

of  rooms,   the  snack  bar,  and  Kelly,      co-chairman     of     the 

recreation      facilities.       Like  April  15  Coalition  and  Socialist 

other  student  groups,  Fishman  candidate     for     governor.     A 

said,  it  would  apply  to  the  fi-  rock    group    and    the   cast    of 

nancial  board  for  funding.  HAIR  will  perform. 


the  burden  of  financing  these   p^^  uf^ 
activities,  the  Dean  of  Students   ^^ 
(Kfice  would  give  Council  $30.- 
000.  Another  benefit,  said  Fish- 


WALTHAM  OPTICAL 
aNTER 


JAMES  H.  WADDICIC  JR« 

Reg.  Optician 

PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED 

Complete  Contocf  Lent  Servic« 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

190  LEXNGTON  ST.,  WALTHAM  ^  TEL.:   894-1123 
(Opp.  Municipal  Service  CerUer) 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

EYiSWEAR 


Snmmer  Session  at 
Stanford  Iniversitj 

JUNE  22.  AUGUST  18«  1070 
FOR  FULL  DITAItt,  WRmCl 

OmCK  OP  THE  BUMMER  8K8810N 
•TANPORD  UNIVERSITY 
•TANPORD,  CAUPORNIA  t4S0B 


April  14,  1970 


THE     JUSTICE 


f  096  Sevoa 


Soc.  160b  Resolution  Passed  Opinions  on  Gen.  Ed 


(Continued  from  Pare  1) 
p^ay  be  submitted  to  the  ETC 


lor  prior  approval 

Faculty  Law 

Opponents  of  the  sectioning 
arrangement  have  charged  tliat, 
Jfi  well  as  violating  federal 
laws  against  segregation,  the 
rourse  contravenes  a  faculty 
rule  passed  May  22,  1969.  The 
EPC  affirmed  this  judgment, 
without  specifying  what  action 
should  follow  from  this  con- 
clusion and  while  attempting  to 
keep  the  door  open  for  future 
proposals  touching  on  this  rule. 
The  text  of  the  faculty  law 
states,  in  part.  "Race,  religion, 
sex  or  national  origin  shall  not 
be  criteria  for  class  composi- 
tion." 

On  March  16,  the  School  of 
Social  Science  Council  met  and 
released  the  following  state- 
ment: "Most  of  the  memi:)ers 
of  the  Council  expressed  oppo- 
sition to  separation  of  students 
by  race  within  Sociology  16(H)." 
Meeting  in  March,  the  Trus- 
tees extensively  discussed  the 
issue  and  apparently  expressed 
considerable  opposition  to  the 
sectioning  practice.  However, 
tliey  took  no  action  on  the  is- 
sue pending  further  reports 
from  the  Dean  of  Faculty. 

According  to  reliable  sources, 
the  coarse  may  have  been  a 
factor  behind  the  Board's  deci- 
sion to  withhold  approval  of 
the  proposed  faculty  appoint- 
ments, reappointments  and  pro- 
motions. Included  among  these 
was  the  recommendation  that 
Mr.  Hicks  be  graven  a  three  year 
appointment  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology.  These  mat- 
ters will  again  be  discussed 
when  the  Board  meets  here  lat- 
er this  week. 

Mr.  Hicks  testified  before  the 
EPC  at  its  April  6  meeting.  He 
explained  that  the  segregation 
of  students  in  his  course  was 
based  on  pedagogic  reasons  and 
resulted  from  his  and  his  stu- 
dents' dissatisfaction  with  the 
operation  of  the  course  during 
tilt  iirst  semester.  Hicks  report- 
ed that  black  and  white  stu- 
dents could  not  beneflt  from 
the  course,  as  taught  last  se- 
mester. Conununication  be- 
tween and  among  black  stu- 
dents and  white  students,  he 
Kuid,  was  severely  restricted  by 
the  atmosphere  of  the  course. 

As  a  result,  he  proposed '  to 
temporarily  segregate  the 
course  into  a  section  of  blacks 
iind  one  of  whites,  based  upon 
the  radically  different  past  ex- 
periences of  the  two  groups. 
Hicks  ho-ped  that  through  this 
method  each  group  would  pro- 


gress to  the  point  where  both 
could  interact  in  a  single  learn- 
ing situation.  However,  he 
found  that  his  original  inten- 
tion of  bringing  both  sections 
together  later  in  the  semester 
proved  impossible,  due  to  a 
lack  of  time. 

Also  at  the  April  6  meeting, 
President  Charles  Schottland 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
issue  is  one  of  vital  importance 
and  armounced  his  intention  to 
support  whatever  decision  the 
EPC  makes  on  the  issue. 

Sociology 

Mesnbers  of  the  Sociology 
faculty  observed  last  week  that 
their  department  will  continue 
to  be  the  subject  of  controver- 
sy. Although  charges  against 
Processor  Neil  Friedman  have 
either  Ijeen  dropped  or  are  in 
the  process  of  being  resolved, 
reappointments  of  non-tenured 
faculty  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Trustees. 

Several  sources  reported  that 
there  was  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  the  hiring  of  Hicks  in 
the  first  place,  since  he  has 
only  a  B.A.  One  faculty  mem- 
ber charged  racism  is  involved 
in  aspects  of  this  issue.  Prof. 
Slater  has  recently  been  at- 
tempting to  gain  support  from 
other  faculty  for  Mr.  Hicks' 
reappointment. 

Prof.  Slater  also  intends  to 
bring  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors  a 
charge  that  Mr.  Hicks'  academ- 
ic freedom  has  been  violated 
through  continual  harassment. 
He  said  it  is  very  difficult  for 
anyone  to  teach  effectively  in 
the  face  of  the  controversy  and 
investigation  that  have  sur- 
rounded Soc.  160b. 


Procedural  Matters 


EPC  Chairman  and  Dean  of 
Faculty  Peter  Diamandopoulos 
announced  three  developments 
last  week  aimed  at  expediting 
the  process  of  educational  re- 
form. They  are: 

•  A  full  time  special  secre- 
tary   will   be    assigned   to   the 

EPC 

•  The  Committee  will  at- 
tempt to  meet  twice  a  week  for 
the  two  weeks  following  the 
spring  vacation. 

•  If  the  EPC  makes  several 
policy  recommendations  in  the 
coming  weeks,  the  Dean  plans 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
faculty  in  May  to  allow  con- 
sideration of  these  proposals 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  addition,  the  Dean,  in 
conjunction  with  Dean  of  the 
College  Leon  Jick,  intends  to 
propose  his  own  legislative 
proposals  on  several  issues  for 


discussion  by  the  EPC.  Dia- 
mandopoulos also  hopes  to  en- 
sure cooperation  with  the 
Graduate  School  in  developing 
a  "unified  educational  policy." 

During  the  summer,  Diaman- 
dopoulos plans  to  "spend  a  lot 
of  time  preparing  putative 
agendas  and  strategies  for 
tackling  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  EPC."  "In  my  mind," 
he  said,  "the  EPC  is  the  most 
important  policymaking  body 
of  the  faculty  and  I  intend  to 
protect  zealously  its  autonomy 
and  freedom." 

The  recent  reorganization 
grants  Dean  Diamandopoulos 
administrative  responsibility  for 
several  areas,  previously  part 
of  the  "Student  Affairs"  branch 
of  the  administration. 

With  regard  to  two  of  those 
areas,  he  stated,  "1  do  not  want 
to  infringe  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  admissions  commit- 
tee and  the  administrative  com- 
mittee, but  I  find  it  scandalous 
that  matters  of  educational 
policy  which  aflPect  students 
here  are  not  coordinated  with 
the  problems  and  policies  con- 
sidered by  the  two  groups,  and 
conversely,  that  the  experi- 
ence of  these  two  committees 
is  not  meaningfully  related  to 
what  the  EPC  is  trying  to  do." 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

dressed    Katisha    (Karen    Nez- 
vesky). 

Their  voices  lacked  power 
and  they,  along  with  the  men, 
failed  to  utilize  the  well-placed 
mikes  so  all  could  hear. 

The  chorus,  large  and  color- 
ful, sang  well  but  was  not  un- 
leashed either  from  poor  direc- 
tion or  from  poor  choreogra- 
phy.    Most  usually  hopped  in 


(Continued  from  Page  1)  eyes  would  be  a  strengthened 
courses.  Since  then,  "the  nam-  advising  system.  "Designing 
ber  of  courses  meeting  the  uo-  your  own  P^^«f «>«  f^^"^^be  as 

called    'general    educaUon    re-  ^^.f  P«fJ  S^e  ediS^a'Son  it- 
quiremenis"'     has     grown     so  education  as  uie  eaucauon  u- 

large  that  "the  current  system  ^^^1:,       M^#-i«««n«      n^^ 
is  basically  a  distribnUon  sys-       Bob      McGlaston      (73), 
tem  in  all  but  name."   (Weis- 
bcrg  report,  p.  6) 


claimed  that  "The  gen  ed  sys- 
tem is  restricting  and  in  some 

-    ,-  .    '  '..         .   .     i.,..^!^  c»8es    harmful."    Michael    Eig, 
Student  sentiment  is  largely  ^q  ^^j^  ^f  the  MFBS,  "It  is  th« 

in  favor  ^* ^^Pl^^ ^P^.^'  least  they  could  do."  He  op- 
altogether.  Typical  of  this  view  ^^g  ^^^  ^  requirement 
is  Patricia  Van  Story,  who  kj^^^ause  "Education  is  a  per- 
commented,  "We  should  have  ^^^  experience— it  is  impos- 
no  gen.  ed.  requu-ements,  not  ^^^  ^^^  anyone  to  dicUte  what 
even  distribution  requirement  t^u^-^tion  is  to  anyone  else." 
-and  no  grades  either.                      ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Hand  .  .  . 

edS^aTon  '^^i^Tn^s^'Ifi       The  o«>osiUon  to  g^  ed  is 

^^^^^  -nrf^r^;^.^^!  fie'n'cd^  Jl^liife^enf J^u^ 

tem.  A  peiier  answer  in  ner  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  believe  that  the 
place  while  a  few  pranced,  ere-  average  Freshman  of  SoP^^o- 
Sting  rarely  those  litUe  side  ac-  jnore     is^    mature     enough    to 

tions,  but  never  with  much  t^^^fJ'^^jYy  ^re  slilhtlv^ore 
proper  Japanese  grace.  racuiiy   were    s"»"*^y    "'"'^^ 

The  orchestra  tried,  b  u  t  cautious  m  ^f.^T  ^Y^^fi  all-^ 
failed.  The  less  said  the  better  ^^"7^«V?^,V^",,!J^  '*,  *^^ 
for  Art  Finstein's  noble  efforts.   !««  «»at  in  Us  PJ^J^^JfJ^J^ 

One    interesting    production  »  unworkable,   *» jy   ^^Tf  .jj; 
feature  was  the  lighting,  which     "*^^i°*  ^J**;^/  "P^,*  ^^ut^d 

L'^r' B^Ii' HTi""seq'uent^^^^  Fische*;' O^fs^ory  r7or  e^^ample^ 
Se'r^ovfe  south  Pacific  The  would  like  to  build  ''a  firstrate 
changiri  hues  and  intensities  collection  ^i  ger^era\  miroduc- 

bSS^gruirhV^  S^bTe-^a^u-sir^ac^iil/; 

Krfer^^-llm^^^^^^  -",^^^,1  -^,7,!  ^L^eL^^ 

^y^^ire^^trd^ld^tS^be^^^^^^^  ^p^tn'^e.^^^^^ 

T«  Til  ih^  ehnw  wfl«;  fiin  and  I"  *  similar  vein,  Prof  F. 
thi?ifreluy*U  onTS.^d  de  Dolbear  (Economics)  favors  . 
ll  «J  /^V^t/irT^  r"  A,  <;  That  distribution  requirement  He 
Pa'ut  ^Ma'^u  Ind  tr  J^ew  'eels  that  the  idea  of  general 
cZd  produce  Hie  Mikado  for  ^^^^^^rSeeriost  wit^^e 
the  enjoyment  of  aU  is  enough  ^^^^i^^^'tlo^f  gen'ld^ur^s* 
to  give  thanks  for  and  that  the  \:^.!r  _„.  ^^  ^n  t^p  wav  and 
show  was  generally  well  done  ^^^^^^  "^^^  ^Sudent  should  get 
is  enough  basis  for  giving  say  that  a  student  should  gel 
praise.  (Continued  on   Page   8) 


World  Campus  Afloat 
is  a  college  that  does  more 
than  broaden  horizons. 

It  sails  to  them  and  beyond. 


AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Fees  On  Cycles 

All  Type  Ins.  Agency,  Inc 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

894-2250 


GORDONS 


■  :■:■•*. 


LIQUOR  STORES 

•  DRIYI.IN  PARKING  .  WOMPT  DEIIVERY  .  WIVAU  ^       • 
•  SX  PinCI  DISTRIBUTOR  •  SERVING  WALTHAM  & 
SURROUMDIMG  lOWMS 

Party  ■  Banquet  •  Industrial  and 

Commercial  Accounts  Our 

Specialty 

The  Most  Complete  line  ot 

Imported  &  Domestic  Beerj, 

Wines,  liquors. 


PARTV  SERVICE 

BARTENDER  •  GLASSWARE 
BAR  EQUIPMENT.  ETC. 
Chaiqt  Accounts  omf 


IF  lOU  en  IT  AT  GORDONS •  IT  MAS  TO  BE  GOOD 


Again  in  the  1970-71  academic  year,  the 
accreciiteci  Worici  Campus  Atloat  program 
Chapman  College  ancJ  its  associated  Colleges 
and  Universities  will  take  qualitied  students, 
faculty  and  staff  into  the  world  laboratory. 

Chapman  College  currently  is  accepting 
applications  for  both  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
Preliminary  applications  also  may  be  made  for 
all  future  semesters. 

Fall  semesters  depart  New  York  aboard  the 
s.s.  Ryndam  for  port  stops  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Latin  America,  ending  m  Los  Angeles.  Spring 
semesters  circle  the  world  from  Los  Angeles,  stop- 
p^g  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  ending  at  New  York. 

For  a  catalog  and  other  information,  complete 
and  mail  the  coupon  below.  . 

You'll  be  able  to  talk  to  a  World  Campus 
Afloat  representative  and  former  students: 

•  Saturday,  April  25, 2  p.m. 

•  Statler  Hilton 

•  Arlington  at  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

•  4th  Floor 

s.s.  Ryndam  is  of  Netherlands  registry. 


fi^Ti  student  Leana  Leach  ot  Long  Beach 
sketches  ruins  of  once-buried  city  during 
World  Campus  Afloat  visit  to  Pompeii. 


WALTHAM 

GORDON'S 

WEST  END 

867  MAIN  ST. 

WAtTHAM 

SOUTH  SIDE 

577  MOODY  ST. 

WATERTOWN 

roMHy  LiMAff  Ster* 


WEST   END 

893-1900 

893-1901 
893-1276 

SOUTH  SIDE 

894-2771 


924-4347 

40  MT.  AUBURN  ST. 


WORLD  CAMPUS  AFLOAT 

Director  of  Student  Selection  Services 

Chapman  College,  Orange,  Calif.  92666 

Please  send  your  catalofl  and  any  other  facts  I  need  to  know. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Apfii  14,  1970 


BQ  Lowell  Norwich  Defeats 


Track  Men  Swam 


Marks 


By  LEE  BROOKS  more  timely  hitting  would  have               The  Brandeis  track  team  scored  a  resounding  victory  in  the  only  home  meet  of 

The  Brandeis  baseball  team  ^^^^^^tiJ^t^^  ^^^^  *  well-de-  ^y^^  season  Saturday.    Gathering  128  points  by  scoring  in  every  event,  Brandeis  dou- 

opened  the  season  on  a  sour  ^„.„     „.„  ^*      ..       .  ,.^    .  )led  the  score  of  Assumption  (63  points  and  of  University  of  Maine  (56),  while  accumu- 

Z'!  lo'ssesT^Bo'ion   CoTe^e"  a  ?.3'U^'i,TcMasTTrurs'  lating  almost  five  times  the  points  of  Clark  (26).                               ; 

T^l^MT^h   and  Norwich  day  as  t  h  e   Eagles  benefitted                Coach  Norm  Levine*s  squad  demons  rated  that  the  optimism  he  expressed   m 

i^weu  leca,  '*""/^          '  from  seven  Brandeis  errors  and  rh«  Justice  last  week  was  justified.  They  captured  11  of  18  first  places;  and  8  second 

TK^   ««r«l**"ff.in«t  Nnrwirh  ^"^^  "^Jl^  pitches      The  B    C.  places.  Brandeis  took  a  total  of  25  of  the  90  places  in  the  quadrangular  meet. 

on'^Sun^rwas'  tfg^ft.  ""^^r^e  .ri'th"  inntng""^'  '""'  "  '""^              Commenting  on  the  victory,  Levine  emphasised  the  excellent  times  that   were 

Judges  lost  it  3-2  as  they  left  Things  were  even  worse  at  established  despite  the  cold,  windy  weather.   He  noted  that  the  victory  was  a  product 

twelve  runners  stranded.      The  T^^gii    ^^  Craie   Abrahamson  of  the  hard  work  and  dedica- 

Norwich   pitchers   lacked   both  ^ ehkrg'd  wi  h  th^^^  tion  characteristic  of  this  year's    dies 

speed   and   contro  ,    permitting  2.4      shellacking.         T^well's  team.                                                   _  t^^l 

eleven  Brandeis  players  walks.  ^^  *      snendCKuig. 


fifth  places  in   the  high  jump 

Freshman  Bob  Sparrow  ran    and  the  triple  jump.  Ken  Still 

f^xf^vf^n  urannem  ma  vers  waiiu*  ..,..-.*  ^      1  *  brilliant  59.3  in  the  440- yard    finished     fourth     in     the     high 

The  Judges  couIdl?tcaprtalixe   "5?^^ !"'^"  11^^?^^"' '"^J,a«  «««•"»  »»••'  intermediate  hurdl^  to  set  an-   jump  and  afth   in  the   broad 


;„"  J^7"l^i?^£.  '««-«f?«''>'-  knocked  olt^ortheTx   afte?       Charlie  Vidich  established  a  •';;f„\ed  to"a' sa't^-ya"!  da's^   ^"^^^      

JSta7S°5n  y  two^Tits'^'''      '  *  he  had  given  up  8  runs  in  five  new    Brandeis    record    by    ac-  t?Al?h^  was  an  excellent  Ume  EpT  Evaluated 

tSu     T  !?/     ♦     1    o«  «o,.i„  1  n  inn  ngs.  Rick  Horowitz  was  no  cumulating  a  total  of  23  points  considerine    the    cold    weather  BKV.   EVQIUaxea 

1    ^H^^-^1h^^r)«T^nn?n^     Vot  moro  succcssful  as  he  came  in  in  the  meet.     He  pole  vaulted  ^^d  fhe  ?«c^  ^^  SStdooTwork  (Continued  from  Page  2 > 

O'Brien   walked  ^stole^  second^  i"  '^'^'^  «"^  ^''^^^  '"^^^  5"^^  JJ-^'  ^-'^'\  ^'f  >"n^.^4?"    '  ^^U  early  in  the  season  haps  what  is  necessary   is 

and     afte^  being   sacrificed    to  ^o"''  Lowell   runs.  The  Judges  10-m.,  and  triple  jumped  41-ft.  the  faculty  to  honestly  decide 

and,    alter    oemg   sacrmcea    lo  again  aided  the  opposition  with  9-in.  for  three  first  places.   In  iraCK  wheth*»r  it  want «  to  settle  aca- 

third,  scored  on  the  front  end  three  erroFs,  while  they  scored  addition,    he    captured    second  Brandeis    gained    first    place  ^^^^  e  aUst7^^^^ 

of  a  successful  double  steal.  ^                   ^    ^         hits  against  place   in   the   broad  jump   and  in    eight    of    the    ten    running  °!SLeoev  tnv^vld  or^e^D^^^ 

Norwich  got  the  run  back  m                               defense.  fifth  in  the  120-yard  high  hur-  events.  The  track  men  also  took  Kl^S^l^.'^Jj^^u?  ^L™?^!i 


for 


the  fourth  when  Chris  Meyer 
misplayed  a  hit  into  a  double, 
which  was  followed  by  a  run- 
producing  single.  The  Cadets 
captured  the  lead  in  the  top  of 
the  fifth  when  shortstop  Bukis 
tripled,  and  then  scored  as  he 
kicked  the  ball  out  of  catcher 
Jim  Feeley's  hands.  A  combina- 
tion of  Norwich  errors  enabled 


Tennis  Team  Loses  to  UConn. 
After  B.  C.^  Colby  Victories    „„„ 

Cole   followed    close   on    Spar-    the   university  community,   for 
The  University  of  Connecti-    the  doubles  matches,  but  he  and    ..^w's  heels  in  the  440    orovid-    unless  it    is    resolved,    another 


several  second  places.  tical  clout  of  the  proponents 
Sprinter  Jerry  Zerkin  dashed  \^^  students  can  fight  on  either 
to  a  10.3  in  the  100  and  finished  level.  If  we  are  seriously  to  de- 
second  in  the  220.  Freshman  velop  policy,  a  strong  EPC  la 
Malcolm  Hall  came  in  third  in  required;  if  power  politics  are 
each  event.  Brandeis  also  won  to  rule,  then  the  committee  is 
the  440  relay  in  45.4.  a  farce.  This  question  demands 
Bob     McGlaston     and    Mike  immediate     discussion     withm 


row's  heels  in  the  440,  provid- 


unless  it  is  resolved,  another 
year  may  well  pass  without 
any  real  educational  reform. 


Gen  Ed 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 


wie  iinjuiiu.  i3civc-i    iiuiuiiis  "»»«-»         »-«w.-.»T     — 

Stick-Men  Stop  Boston  St.; 
Are  2-1  After  Tufts  Loss 


"THIS  IS  iOY  IN  SEEING  "HAIR"  WITH 
THIS  MAGNIFICENT  CAST.  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  SIGNIFICANT  SCORES  IN  THE 
MUSICAL  THEATRE.  "HAIR  IS  MORE 
THAN  BRILLIANT  THEATRE.  IT  IS  THE 
NEW  RELIGION.  THE  NEW  PATRIO 
TISM.  AND  THE  NEW  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
FOR  A  GENERATION  RIGHTFULLY  DIS- 
ENCHANTED WITH  THE  OLD  ORDER 

OF  THINGS." 

PAT  COUINS  —  WB2  TV  Ch.  4 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
WANTED 


Gary  McGrath  to  reach  third  cut  upset  the  Brandeis  tennis  Granville  could  not  overcome  .  ^.  judges  with  a  1—2—3 
base,  where  Al  Segal  scored  team  6-3  yesterday.  Earlier  in  Bagra  I  and  Salmon  m  the  most  ^  McGlaston,  an  outstand- 
him  with  a  sacrifice  fly  in  the  the  week  the  Judges  defeated  important  match  of  the  after-  .  freshman,  added  a  second- 
home  half  of  the  inning.                 Boston    College    6-2    and    Col-    noon       Shpmer   and   freshman  ,«      ^    .^  .^  ^^    440-yard  in- 

Norwich  scored  what  proved  by  6-3.  Jon  Stone  gained  the  Judges'  ^j-mediate  hurdles 
to  be  the  winning  run  in  the  Connecticut  managed  to  win  ^^^y  aouo^es  victory.  Brandeis  gained  the  first,  ^  ^^  .  «  ,^ 
eighth,  when  second  sacker  ^^^  y^  matches  yesterday,  but  A  key  singles  victory  by  Jon  fourth,  and  fifth  position  in  the  exposure  to  different  fields; 
Mulihill  dropped  a  Texas  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^  ^y  ^yie  absence  Stone  propelled  the  Judges  to  half  mile.  Tom  Minton  ran  a  that  exposure,  not  the  core 
League  single  into  short  center  ^^  Brandeis*  No.  2  man,  Steve  their  defeat  of  Colby  Saturday,  superb  2:02.1  in  the  880;  Tom  concept  is  important. 
field,  and  later  scored  on  Se-  y^^y^^  from  the  singles,  which  Stone  rallied  from  a  loss  in  the  Hakken  and  Bob  Arcangeli  cap-  ,  Several  people  suggested 
gal's  throwing  error  from  resulted  in  a  forfeit.  The  Judg-  first  set  to  defeat  Rich  Irvine  tured  the  latter  places.  that  general  education  is  part 
third.  ,  .  es  dropped  five  matches  in  the  5-7,  6-1,  12-10  in  a  gruelling  Freshman  Gary  Lyons  scored  of  a  larger  problem  *V°*  ?I 
The  Judges  were  handed  thjrd  set.  match.  Steve  Zaslow,  Bruce  well  with  a  first-place  time  of  sor  Howard  Bay  (T.A.)  felt 
their  chances  on  a  silver  plat  r.ranville  defeated  U  Shpiner  and  Barry  Weintraub,  10:15.6  in  the  two-mile,  as  well  that  gen  ed  as  such  is  a  poli- 
ter, as  they  literally  walked  rnnn^<Nn\rr^Ln  Bruce  Bag-  all  won  their  singles  matches  in  as  a  second  place  in  the  mile,  tical  sort  of  thing.  It  should  be 
through  the  three  Norwich  h?,? ":„  ctrai^ht  sets  6-1  6-3  straight  sets.  The  Judges  rallied  from  20  considered  within  the  context 
pitchers.  Eddie  Wcltman,  the  \^}}  ^"  •  •  ^  u  ntof  .tV  r  n  t^  ^  t,i  ^  rr  ,  vard<  back  in  the  mile  relav  to  of  total  curriculum  re-evaiua- 
wo..    fnr    Rranrtoi^     nitrhod    a    After  Winning  his  first  set  6-0,        Doug   Granville   and    Zaslow  yaras  i>acK  in  ine  mue  rtiay  *o    .j^^  .. 

ffn^ Jmo    J^l^nrtm  onW  ^^        freshman     Barry     Weintraub's    teamed  up  to  provide  the  Judg-  win  it  m  3:43  2.                                 t_ion^ 

^nrno^H^f.n^whilo  ^frikinc  out    gan^e  collapsed  and  he  dropped    es  with  a  doubles  victory  ov?r  ^  Running  in  the  120-yard  high     _ 

fivT«  ho  went  tL  dSc^  Uie  remaining  sets.  Colby's  best,  6-0,  8-6.  Barry  hurdles  for  the  first  time,  fresh- 
six  as  he  went  tne  aisiance  on  v  „^^:„^j  :„  nmf.  for  Wpintranh  and  Paul  rinfnr  "f^an  Eddie  Thomas  won  the 
the  mound.  Better  fielding  and        Zaslow    arrived   in   time   lor    Wemtraub    ana    h-aui    cantor, 

two  freshmen,  gained  a  second  »^veiu  m  x«.t. 

doubles  victory.  Field 

It  took  two  days,  but  Bran-  Although    Vidich    performed 

deis  won  the  opening  match  of  brilliantly   in   the   field  events, 

the  season  at  Boston  College  in  the  remainder  of  the  team  did 

nearby  Chestnut  Hill.     Thurs-  not  fare  as  spectacularly  as  the 

day's    rain   postponed    the    re-  runners,  but  nevertheless  con- 

mainder   of  play   until   Friday,  tributed  to   this  overwhelming 

Rv  KATHY  WOLF                                           Doug  Granville  starred  for  the  triumph. 

^,       „        J   .     T                   rr..^.   .j..w^i   fV,^    f.Vaf    fVirr^A    Ju^ges,     winning     his     singles  Paul   Winsberg  followed   Vi- 

The  Brandeis  Lacrosse  Team  playeil  the  first  three  ^^^j,  q_c,    g.^  and  combining  dich  with  second  place  in  the 

games  of  its  demanding  thirteen-game  schedule  last  week  with  Zaslow  to  win  their  dou-  pole  vault.  Eddie  Thomas  con- 
and  achieved  considerable   success.       Wednesday's   game   bles.  tributed  additional  points  with 

was  something  of  a  repeat  performance  of  Monday's  11-3 
victory  over  Lowell  with  the  Judges  gaining  an  11-6  tri- 
umph over  Boston  State. 

Lederman,  Hasday  Star 
Mike  Lederman  and  Bob  Hasday  continued  their  out- 
standing scoring  with  three  and  two  goals  respectively. 
Mike       Cardellichio       came   — 7—       "  ;     "        ; 

through  with  three  spectacular  and  its  fans  are  looking  for- 
goals,  two  of  them  unassisted,  ward  to  slightly  warmer 
Cliff    Cohn    scored   twice,    and    weather  than  has  thus  far  been 

Charlie  Mazel  scored  Brandeis'    the  case. 

lone  third  period  goal. 

At  the  half  the  score  was  6-4 
in  favor  of  the  Judges,  but  Bos- 
ton State  scored  twice  in  the 
third  period  to  one  for  Bran- 
deis. Players,  coaches,  scorers, 
and  fans  then  tensed  up  for  the 
final  period.  The  home  team 
came  across  with  four  tallies 
while  thwarting  all  ot  Boston 
State's  scoring  attempts  in  the 
final  session. 

Tufts  Too  Tough 

Friday's  game  against  Tufts 
was  the  team's  first  disappoint- 
ment. The  Judges  finished  the 
first  half  trailing  by  only  one 
goal,  5-4,  but  lost  it  in  the  sec- 
ond half  when  they  were  out- 
scored  by  a  6-2  margin.  The 
team  was  aided  by  the  return 
of  Steve  Klionsky  at  midfield, 
who  tallied  three  goals  in  the 
11-6  loss.  The  other  goals  were 
scored  by  Hasday  and  Cardel- 
lichio, but  it  was  not  enough  to 
tcounter  the  rough-and-tumble 
Tufts  style  of  play,  as  they 
used  their  size  and  weight  to 
great  advantage. 

The  team  hosted  Boston  Col- 
lege this  afternoon.  They  trav- 
el to  Babson  on  Thursday,  and 
on  Saturday  they  visit  Colby. 
After  that,  Coach  Baker  is  al- 
lowing his  players  three  days' 
rest  before  vacation  practice 
begins.  The  team  is  looking 
forward  to  a  winning  season. 


to  teach  photography  (including  dorkroom)  holf-time  in  o  psychio- 
tric  setting  (McLeon  Hospitol,  Belmont)  for  summer  ond  perhops 
beyond.  Very  interesting  job.   Good  poy. 

Contact  Don  Krohn,  894-8693  or  Iris  Coroll,  484-0700,  Ext.  519 


<^ 


superb 

old-Fashioned 

quality... 

at  an  absurd 
old-fashioned 
price! 


•  BELL  BOTTOMS  ^5.98 

•  Levi's  >5.98      •  Lee's  >5.98 

•  Sleeping  Bags  ^9.95 

•  BVD  Colored  Jerseys  M.49 

•  Blue  Chambray  Shirts  ^.98 

Central  War 


ONIT 

s^oo 


bookstofii 


Surplu 


433  Massachusetts  Avenue 

CENTRAL  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 


TICKETS  AVAILABLE 
NOW  AT  BOX  OFFICE 

OR  BY  MAIL  THRU 
JULY  4.   1970 

The  following  schedule  to  start  May  26 

Mon.  thru  Thurs.  Eves,  at  8:30  — 

Orch.  $900.  1st  Bale.  $8  00.  %7X>0. 

>6.00.  2nd  Bale.  $S.0O,  1400,  >3.00 

Fri.  Eves.  8:30  &  Sat.  6  &  10  P.M. 

Oreh.  $1000.  1st  Bale.  $9.00.  $8.00. 

$7.00.  2nd  Bale.  $6.00,  $5.00,  $400 

Matinees:  Wednesday  at  2:00 
Orch.  $7.50.  Isl  Bale.  $7.00.  $6.00, 
$5.00.  2nd  Bale.  $4.00.  $350.  $3.00 

Please  enclose  a  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  for  return 
of  tickets  and  order  by  day  of 
Meek  specifying  alternate  days. 

FOR  GROUP  SALES  INFORMATION 
CALL  617  HA.  8^9366 


BOSTONS    AIR   CONDITIONED 

UlllBUR  THERTRE 

252   TREMONT   ST  ,   BOSTON  021l6 


BOX  OFFICE  OPEN  DAILY  10  AM  i  PM 
SUNDAY  OPEN  FROM  1  PM  I  PM 


/ 


\ 


I'  itm^Mti^mtu 


irs: 

1.  Kar«ii  KimkcN  '71  tf  4-2281 

2.  H«4v   W«ni««r  Tl  864-S987 
2.    Rutli   Irvings  It  882.917* 

4.  Grover  Olmoet  '71        891 .87M 

5.  OavM  B«N  '71  891-0788 

TlMff*  wW  b«  a  gaiMral  nsMHii*  for 
•N  psydioloay  maiora  and  proap«ctlv« 
piyckolo«y   maiori   on    Mondoy,    Moy 

11,  1970  at  7:30  p.m.  in  OUn-Son* 
101.  Moiiy  m«fiib«n  of  tfi«  dopart- 
Monf  fooilfy  wNi  b«  pftmmt  f  dia- 
CUM  tfco  present  st«t*  of  tiM  doport- 
mont  mm4  IH  fiftwro  dlroctioa.  Thoro 
will  b«  •  ««M«Hoii  ONd  Piiswor  poriod 
•nd  a  di«fry  bow. 

Tlio  ptydMlof r  repronwftivs  wM 
bo  ayoMoblo  to  odviM  prospocMvo  pay- 
cbolofy  Mojora  obovt  co«rM«,  r«- 
qukoMOtttt,  otc,  on  WediiMdov  Moy 
«,  Thiiradav  May  7,  Friday  May  8, 
Mowdoy   May    11,   a«d   Twoaday    May 

12,  ia  tba  paycbology  grad  studont 
lo«««o  la  Browa  batwoa  4:00  aad 
S:00. 
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Moy  5,  1970 


Tba  Qegafar  Boatoa  Cbaptor  of  tba 
•raadola  UniversJty  Abiaial  Asaocto- 
tloM  ia  offariag  a  $S00  acbolaraliip 
baaod  aa  aood  to  o  atadeat  from  tfc« 
Soatoa  area.  Applications  ar«  avaM. 
aMa  froMi  tb«  Alumni  Offica  (Ford 
122),  oad  m«at  be  rotamod  tbera  by 
May  IS. 

SCNIOKS 

TNE  LAST  OrrORTUNITY  TO  BE 
FITTED  FOR  CAPS  AND  GOWNS  WILL 
BE  HELD  IN  GOLDFARB  LIBRARY 
ON  FRIDAY  —  MAY  8,  1970  FROM 
1-4:4S  p.m. 
THE  SUM  REQUIRED  IS  $9.7$. 

AM  stadoaH  who  wisb  to  obtoia 
■pot  iel*«  daria«  Senior  Week  shoald 
contact  tbe  Stadant  EmployaMat  Of- 
fice by  May  8.  1970,  and  should 
make  orronffomoats  for  bousing  witb 
Miss  Koyo  ia  tba  Residence  Office. 

Toackor  Aide  applications  are  avail- 
able from  Both  Posin  Tl. 


Student  Strike  Voted  1152-338-17  to  Protest 
Expanded  War,  Domestic  Political  'Oppression' 

Communications  Center 


By    MERRYL    GIBBS 

The  National  coordinating^ 
committee  and  information 
clearing  house  for  the  stu- 
dent strike  is  now  located  at 
Brandeis.  Members  of  the 
committee  are  working  in 
the  Pearlman  Sociology 
Building)  gathering,  collat- 
ing and  distributing  inform- 
ation almost  around  the 
clock. 

According  to  Charles  Ber- 
ber, a  member  of  the  So- 
ciology faculty  and  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the 
coordinating  committee,  the 
strike  was  originally  sug- 
gested at  New  Haven  by  a 
group  of  about  forty  or  fifty 
Brandeis  people  and  was 
announced  by  Tom  Hayden 
at  a  rally. 

Brandeis  was  chosen  as 
the  location  of  the  coordinat- 
ing committee  because  the 
strike  had  been  suggested 
by  Brandeis  people  and  the 
largest  contingent  at  a  meet- 
ing held  after  the  rally  came 
from  Brandeis  The  gfoup 
at  Brandeis  is  basically  a 
clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion and  is  in  no  way  a  pol- 
icy-making body. 

Committees 

On  Sunday  night,  sepa- 
rate committees  were  set  up 
to  handle  finances,  relations 
with  the  media,  contacts 
with  other  universities  and 
other  areas  of  the  country, 
a  strike  newsletter,  mailings, 
telephones  for  giving  out  in- 
formation, and  contacts  with 
other  national  organizations. 

As  many  schools  as  pos- 
sible are  also  being  contact- 
ed directly  from  Brandeis. 
Schools  contacted  are  also 
being  advised  that  they  can 


call  the  committee  any  time 
if  they  have  or  want  to  get 
information  about  the  strike. 
All  information  gathered 
by  these  contacts  is  then  put 
up  on  a  central  bulletin 
board  in  one  of  the  offices 
or  filed  in  a  central  filing 
system.  It  is  supplied  to  the 
people  manning  the  phones 
giving  out  information,  to 
those  preparing  the  press  re- 

(Continued  on  Page  9> 


Urban  Studies  Report 
Disputed  by  Students 


students  began  striking  this  morning  to  protest  the  expansion  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  ''political  oppression"  in  America  and  university  complicity  with  the  national 
military  machine. 

Associating  themselves  with  a  national  boycott  which  originated  in  New  Haven 
on  Saturday,  1152  students  voted  to  strike  in  a  referendeum  yesterday.  338  voted  no; 
17  abstained. 

This  morning,  strikers  attended  workshops  starting  at  10:00  and  some  partici- 
pated in  a  State  House  rally  at  ~    ~    ~ 
1:00  this  afternoon.  Yesterday  nounced    as    a    result    of    the 

NO  official  University  state-  .  Students  meeting  yesterday  SL^r^rt  h  f  tTcUnr?resfde'Si 
^^^t  ««  *!,-  o«n««  ,„o«  -„«si  in  Nathan  Seifer  at  2:00  voted  Rrlri^  c  V  ♦*•  !I^  ,  *^^?*^*"* 
ment  on  the  action  was  avail-   ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  original  Council  S*^'^'*^    Schottland    drafted    a 

able  at  press  time.  Faculty  and   proposal  for  a  strike  in  oppo-  statement   expressing    his    per- 
administrators  will  continue  to   sition  to  the  war  in  Indochina  ??"*'  opposition  to  the   exten- 

to  include  the  other  two  de-  f'^",.^^  .^'>«  ^^r;  but  reaffirm- 
mands  endorsed  by  a  national  L"S:i  ^^V"*''^!;'*'^^?*  official  po- 
group  which  met  in  New  Hav-  **'*'**"  <*'  neutrality  on  politi- 
en  Saturday.  In  addition  to  the 
anti-war  position,  the  national 
caucus  endorsed  demands  for 
an  end  to  political  repression 
at  home  (especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  Black  Panther  Par- 
ty)   and   university    complicity 


attempt    to    work    out    such    a 
position  in  the  next  few  days. 


(Continued   on  Page   9) 


with  defense  research. 

-  .....,,  The   referendum   on   the   ex- 

urged   an  interdisciplinary   ap-   panded  proposal  began  at  3:00 
The    recommendations   made   P*"®**^*;  }^  """baii  problems.     It   and      continued      until      10:00. 
by  the  Urban  Studies  Program   argued  that  students  should  m-   Representatives  of  the  Faculty 


By  MIKE  GROSSMAN 


EPC  Considers 
Plan  to  Abolish 
General  Ed 


Brandeis*  Educational  Policy 


Committee  also  sparked  wide-  Y^^i!p,^if„  ♦v,L^7^?«iHL  j"^  Senate,   the  President,  Depart-  Committee      began      discussion 

spread     dissatisfaction     among  PJ^J'^^'S  1  ^^  consider  impor-  nnent   Chairmen,   and   the   aca-  yesterday  of  a  proposal  to  re- 

students  as  a   result  of  which  ^^\,  X.           ^"     mvestigation  demic    Deans    met    to   consider  place   GJeneral   Education   with 

the    possibility    of    an    Urban  ^j>"ld  be  ^^^^^ 

Studies  Program  for  next  year  y®^'^  ^°"*^®"'^'^^^**^"-  cfr.ir*»  j„_:_:__    ..    . 


is   in   jeopardy. 

Professor  Robert  Blnstock, 
chairman  of  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  report,  yes- 
terday presented  it  to  the  EPC. 
This  group  requested  further 
details  concerning  the  substan- 
tive educational  aspects  of  an 
Urban  Studies  Pi;ogram  from 
the  Binstock  committee,  in 
hopes  of  resolving  the  questions 
in  many  member's  minds  con- 
cerning the  proposal.  The  EPC 
will  again  consider  the  issue 
when  this  information  is  made 
available. 

The  committee's  proposal 
contains  several  major  diverg- 
ences from  the  original  student 
proposal.     The   original   report 


(Continued  on  Page  8) 


strike. 

No  official  position   was   an- 


Trustees  Approve  Hicks, 
Fell  man  Reappointments 


The  Board  of  Trustees, 
meeting  just  prior  to  the 
Spring  vacation,  consented 
to  the  reappointment  of  So- 
ciology professor  Calvin 
Hicks. 

The  trustees  also  discuss- 
ed the  sectioning  of  Prof. 
Hicks's  controversial  Soc. 
160b  course   in   which  black 


Sachar  International  Program 
Grows  As  Second  Year  Begins 


By  RICHARD  GALANT 

Administrators  and  members 
of  a  faculty  committee  plan  an 
expanded  number  of  scholar- 
ship grants  for  study  abroad 
under  the  Sachar  International 
Program  for  '70-'71. 

According  to  Director  of  In- 
ternational Programs  Harrison 
Hoblitzelle,  the  program  will 
approximate  its  budget  limit 
of  about  $100,000  in  its  second 
year.  This  year,  close  to  $26,- 
000  supported  seven  students 
overseas,  as  well  as  grants  to 
faculty  involved  in  administra- 
tive visits  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  opportunities  under 
the  program. 

Undergraduates,  graduating 
seniors,  graduate  students,  and 
faculty  are  eligible  for  the 
program.  A  faculty  committee 
chaired  by  Prof.  Morton  Keller 
(History)  interviews  applicants 
and  selects  the  winners,  who 
receive  grants  ranging  from 
$900  to  $4000  for  undergradu- 
ates and  $3000  to  $5000  for 
graduate  students.  All  under- 
graduate    recipients    obtain 


travel  grants  in  addition  to  a 
scholarship  stipend  based  on 
need. 

Hoblitzelle  said  that  the 
numbers  of  applicants  this 
spring  was  "two  or  three 
times"  the  numberof  possible 
openings. 

Many  students  will  pay  less 
for  a  year  of  overseas  study 
than  for  a  year  here  due  to  the 
lower  tuition  levels  of  foreign 
Universities.  Mr.  Hoblitzelle 
explained  that  as  a  result, 
study  abroad  need  not  be  con- 
sidered a  "luxury  item." 

Students  applying  for  Sachar 
grants  submit  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  academic  reasons 
for  their  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram and  their  plans  for  study 
at  a  selected  University.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  what  the 
foreign  university  offers  to  the 
student  that  Brandeis  does  not. 
Hoblitzelle  noted  that  the  suc- 
cessful applications  are  often 
the  better  planned  ones  and 
that  while  a  student's  past  aca- 
demis  performance  is  impor- 
tant, grades  are  not   the  sole 


criterion  for  awarding  grants. 
Grad  students  receive  grants 
for  dissertation  research,  after 
passing  qualifying  examina- 
tions. 

Sachar  Interview 
Brandeis  Chancellor  Abram 
L.  Sachar,  for  whom  the  inter- 
national program  is  named, 
stressed  its  flexibility,  in  an 
interview  last  month. 

Sachar,  sitting  in  his  small 
wood-panelled  office  in  the 
Faculty  Center,  described  the 
application  procedure,  the 
genesis  of  the  program  and  his 
hopes  for  using  it  to  improve 
international  relations.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  the  program, 
he  explained,  must  apply  to 
their  departments,  the  Inter- 
national Oflfice  and  a  faculty 
committee.  Tlie  student's  aca- 
demic standing  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  that  which  he 
wishes  to  achieve  abroad  could 
be  bettor  accomplished  there 
than  at  Brandeis  are  the  major 
criteria. 

After   a  student  returns,   his 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


and   white  students  are  sep- 
arated   into    two    sections. 

Another  Sociology  profes- 
sor, Gordon  Fellman,  was 
granted  tenure.  Prof.  Fell- 
man's  tenure  decision  was 
postponed  last  year.  At  the 
meeting  the  Board  officially 
converted  the  American  Ci- 
vilization Program  to  a  de- 
partment. Brandeis  faculty 
had  given  approval  to  such 
a   plan   last  month. 

The  trustees  also  discuss- 
ed commencement  activities, 
and  named  Dr.  Alan  Gutt- 
macher  (President  of  Plan- 
ned Parenthood)  as  the  main 
speaker. 

Other  topics  that  were 
dealt  with  included  student 
issues  such  as  the  financial 
status  of  the  Waltham 
Group.  The  Group  received 
assurances  of  financial  sup- 
port  from   the  Trustees. 

Other  subjects  such  as 
university  governance,  te- 
nure policy  and  the  EPC 
were  discussed  by  the  Board 
with  representatives  of 
Student   Council. 


decision  was  reached  on  the 
issue,  wlich  will  he  taken  up 
again  by  the  EPC  on  Monday. 
In  addition,  the  committee 
questioned  Prof.  Robert  Bin- 
stock  (Heller  School)  on  his 
committee's  proposal  for  an  ex- 
perimental undergraduate  de- 
giee  program  in  urban  studies. 
The  EPC  asked  Prof.  Binstock 
to  provide  additional  details  on 
the  nature  of  the  offerings  and 
program  in  urban  studies. 

Wednesday  Meeting 

Last  Wednesday,  two  other 
academic  policy  matters  re- 
ceived EI*C  approval:  A  revised 
English  composition  program 
and  a  16  credit  "independent 
study  rubric"  proposed  by  the 
Sociology  Department. 

Despite  some  opposition  to 
the  continued  "required"  na- 
ture of  the  English  composition 
program,  the  EFC  endorsed  an 
English  department  request  to 
offer  a  two-level  approach  to 
instruction  in  writin;;,  ba.sed  on 
individual  writing  ability.  The 
plan  will  also  make  English 
composition  a  part  of  a  fresh- 
man's regular  four-course  load, 
rather  than  a  fifth  course. 

The  Sociology  proposal,  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  the 
School  of  Social  Science  Coun- 
cil, would  "allow  a  group  of 
sociology  majors  to  pursue  one 
coherent  course  of  work  under 
the  direction  of  two  (or  more) 

(Continued   on   Page   9) 


Random  Aiiiiouncemeiits 

Students  interested  in  volunteer  work  involving  a  tele- 
phone information  .service  on  drugs  for  the  Waltham  Area. 
To  find  out  more  about  the  "Hot  Line"  call  Dr.  Soybel  at 
the  infirmary  (weekdays,  8  to  10  a.m.)  or  call  the  Hot  Line 
evenings  from  6  to  IZ  at  891-4552  .  .  . 
Students  whose  families  might  be  willing  to  accept  place- 
ment of  loriiier  patients  from  the  Chronic  Unit  at  Met 
State  should  call  the  Social  Services  Dept.  of  Met  State, 
Dr.  II.  IIofTman  at  the  Heller  School,  or  Dr.  Soybel  at  the 
infirmary  .  .  . 

Any  senior  wishing  to  nominate  her  or  himself  or  any 
other  senior  for  the  po.sition  of  senior  commencement 
speaker,  should  submit  the  name  of  that  senior  to  Victoria 
Free  right  now  and  by  Thursday  at  the  latest. 
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New  Haven: 


Communique  From  the  Front 


STAFf:  BtMie  isfheviHt.  TeH  Bubin,  Dmid  Ash,  Liso  Torfikoff,  Awy  Joeob- 
SM,  Merryl  Oibks,  Elles  Shotfcr.  Rkk  Herewitx.  Rebert  Guttmon.  Richard 
RogeckcMsky,  Wendy  Mom,  Borry  Gesserman,  Jeffrey  Weiner,  Lee  Brooks, 
Jonothon  Cohen,  Chris  Finemon.  Bob  Hosdoy,  Judy  Leichook,  Ellen  Robin, 
Kmmonucl  Goldstein,  George  Kohn,  Mike  Eig.  Stevs  Vinebcrg,  Ted  Kurlond, 
John  Reid.  Michael  Gfossmon.  M«raho  Wshirouk,  Marianne  Bolazs,  Fonia 
N«ys,  Shelly  Rsis,  Brnc* 


STRIKE! 

Th«  Justice  joins  Student  Council  in  supporting  a  strike  of 
Indefinite  length  at  Brandeis.  starting  today  and  involving  all 
sectors  of  the  university.  ^  ,        * 

The  Student  Council  resolution  of  Sunday  night  made  ref- 
erence only  to  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  as  the  issue  underly- 
ing this  action.  In  the  wake  of  Nixon's  commitment  of  United 
States  "advisors"  to  Cambodia,  this  is  certainly  uppermost  in 
•ur  minds.  In  growing  numbers,  Americans  have  watched  with 
Ifcelplessness,  frustration,  and  rage  as  our  government  followed 
a  logic  of  interventionist  police  action  and  protection  of  eco- 
nomic interests.  And  this  latest  episode  has  been  a  horrifying 
reminder  that  the  military,  industrial,  and  nationalist  forces 
which  led  us  into  Vietnam  and  expanded  our  involvement  there 
from  humble  beginnings  to  iull  scale  and  self-serving  war  are 
still  at  work,  ready  to  repeat  the  scenario  in  other  lands. 

We  must  realize,  however,  that  our  military  adventures  are 
heavily  intertwined  with  the  institutions  and  rationality  of  our 
€iomestic  society.  For  this  reason,  we  wish  to  lend  our  support 
to  the  strike  on  more  comprehensive  grounds  than  just  the 
Cambodian  invasion.  We  agree  in  principle  with  the  three  issues 
suggested  by  the  group  in  New  Haven  which  on  Saturday  orig- 
inated plans  for  a  nationwide  strike: 

O  "That  the  United  States  government  end  its  systematic 
repression  of  political  dissidents  and  release  all  political  pris- 
oners, such  as  Bobby  Scale  and  other  members  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party." 

•  "That  the  United  Siates  government  cease  its  expansion 
of  the  Vietnam  war  into  Laos  and  Cambodia;  that  it  wnilatcrally 
and  immediately  withdraw  all  forces  Irom  Southeast  Asia." 

"That  the  universities  end  their  complicity  with  the  U.  S. 
War  Machine  by  an  immediate  end  to  defense  research,  ROTC, 
counterinsurgency  research,  and  all  other  such  programs. 

There  can  be  little  argument  as  to  the  merit  of  these  goals. 
Although  it  is  easy  to  take  issue  with  the  wording  and  details 
of  the  statement,  its  essential  thrust  is  clear,  and  that  is  above 
all  what  matters  in  a  show  of  numbers.  As  for  the  strategy 
employed — strike — it  requires  of  us  only  that  we  forego  some 
ol  the  trappings  of  normalcy  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the 
extraordinary   and   the   vile.   The  forces  of  militarism  and  re- 

Eression   are    too  strong    in    the    United    States^   too   well    and 
eedlessly  entrenched,  for  us  to  give  them  the  tacit  acquiesence 
of  "normal  activities.*' 

The  significance  of  this  strike  being  NATIONWIDE  must 
not  escape  us.  Students,  faculty,  and  staff  at  dozens  of  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the  country  are  now  consid- 
ering strike  calls  raised  on  their  own  campuses  around  these 
same  three  issues,  and  they  may  soon  be  joined  by  many  at 
high  schools  as  well.  Despite  the  fact  that  strikes  have  taken 
place  previously  at  numerous  schools,  this  action  promises  to  be 
unique  and  of  unprecedented  power,  yor  the  first  time  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  .simultaneous  protest  activities  of  many  schools  are 
being  coordinated  at  the  national  level  around  a  unified  set  of 
issues.  The  fragmented  strikes  of  the  past  have  been  at  tin\es 
sucrcessful  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  local  situations — 
educational  policy,  campus  life,  personalities.  But  they  have 
never  before  had  the  numbers  and  cohesion  to  affect  political 
nuitters  of  overwhelming  national  inH>ortance  —  such  as  the 
three  above. 

If  the  strike  is  to  be  used  as  a  technique  of  protest  and 
pressure,  let's  learn  how  to  use  it  on  a  scale  that  covmte  in  im- 
portant matters.  We  must  emulate  the  model  of  the  European 
general  strike;  we  must  all  abstain  from  the  schedules  of 
normalcy  to  focus  attention  on  necessary  changes,  and  free  our 
time  to  lobby  for  them  effectively.  Such  a  general  stride  could 
never  subsist  on  the  support  of  university  people  alone;  but  we 
must  have  the  bravery  to  set  the  ball  rolling.  Surely  the  risks 
we  face  in  striking  are  small  compared  to  those  which  many 
others  would  face  by  extending  the  action! 
*  — .— ^.— ^— i^— ^^— ™^_ 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


By    MONTY    LEVENSON 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that 
Black  Panther  Minister  of  In- 
formation Eldridge  Cleaver 
commented:  "If  you're  not  part 
of  the  solution,  you  are  part  of 
the  problem."  Cleaver's  atti- 
tude was  underlied  by  the  col- 
lective experience  of  millions 
of  black  people  struggling  un- 
der the  heel  of  American 
"democracy."  For  those 
wedged  between  the  soil  and 
the  boot,  the  ima^e  of  the  dia- 
lectic is  perceived  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  ab- 
straction; its  impact  is  exper- 
ienced as  an  oppressiveness 
which  penetrates  the  dissimu- 
lated exterior  of  American 
pluralism.  Black  people  in  this 
society  do  not  need  Ma  reuse 
or  Brown  or  Abbie  Hoffman 
to  tell  that  they  are  victims  of 
an  all-pervasive  ideological 
universe. 

Unmediated  Oppression 

Unlike  white  middle-class 
students,  black  Americans  con- 
front their  oppression  in  an  un- 
mediated  form.  For  this  seg- 
ment of  the  population  every- 
day life  filled  with  exploita- 
tion, racism,  murder,  and  hu- 
miliation; oppression,  from  the 
perspective  of  the  underclass, 
is  an  experience  which  ceases 
to  be  extraordinary;  it  is  ra- 
ther as  mundane  as  social  in- 
teractions of  the  most  general 
and  innocuous  type  (e.g  board- 
ing a  bus,  attending  a  school, 
dealing   with   a   large    bureau- 


cracy). Racism  is  as  pervasive 
as  the  polluted  air  of  Ameri- 
can society.  For  blacks,  the 
tragic  irony  of  this  society  is 
not  covered  over  by  linguistic 
cosmetics;  the  traditional  all- 
American  way  of  dealing  with 
its  innermost  contradictions— 
i.e.  by  putting  make-up  on  the 
leper— has  ceased  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  evil  and  decay  which 
warp  the  face  of  America  are 
rapidly  working  their  way  into 
the  heart,  into  the  soul.  The 
dialectic  has  been  unbared;  it 
is    beginning   to   unwind. 

For  those  of  us  who  went  to 
New  Haven  last  weekend 
Cleaver's  somewhat  polemical 
statement  moved  a  little  closer 
to  the  reality  which  all  Amer- 
icans are  beginning  to  con- 
front. The  knowledge  which 
black  people  have  sung  and 
wept  and  shouted  and  ridi- 
culed whites  with  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  three  centuries  is 
beginning  to  penetrate.  We,  the 
"children  of  the  fascists,"  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  truth 
because,  as  Jerry  Rubin  has 
pointed  out,  we  all  are  niggers! 
Put  in  other  terms,  this  means 
that  the  middle  ground,  the 
ivory  tower,  the  demilitarized 
zone  are  all  quickly  disappear- 
ing. Those  who  stand  over  the 
chasm  with  a  foot  on  either 
side  are  being  forced  to  de- 
cide, to  take  their  lives,  their 
history  in  their  hands.  Time  is 
running  out.  The  exigency  of 
moral  action,  of  survival  it- 
self,   demands    that    the     con- 


The  Decline  of  Camelot 


Friedman  Letters 

Editor's  Note:  Assistant  Prof, 
of  Sociology  Neil  Friedman 
has  made  available  to  The 
Justice  for  publication  this  let- 
ter to  bim  from  I>ean  of  Facul- 
ty Dianaudopoulos  and  his 
Feply. 
Dear  Professor  Friedman, 

-^  a  memo  to  you  dated 
March  23  1  indicated  my  intent 
to  prefer  charges  against  you 
with  regard  to  your  conduct 
during  the  student  demonstra- 
tion on  March  4,  1970  in  the 
lobby  of  Bernstein-Marcus  Ad- 
ministration Building.  In  the 
same  memo  I  also  alluded  to 
the  possibility  that  more  seri- 


ous charges  might  be  brought 
against  you  in  view  of  several 
informal  reports  that  had  come 
to  my  attention,  alleging  acts 
on  your  part  which  would  re- 
quire a  full-fledged  inquiry 
into  your  behavior. 

After  a  thorough  and  com- 
ppehensive  investigation  of  the 
latter  allegations,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  an  investi- 
gation into  conduct  attributed 
to  you  by  rumor,  hearsay,  or 
incmnplete  and  anonymous  tes- 
timony. I  accordingly  regard 
this  matter  closed  and  your 
name  is  clearly  disassociated 
with  all  such  unfounded  accu- 
sations. 

<CoBtinocd  oo  Page  11) 


By  ELLIOT  S.  MAGGIN 

The  little  groupie  John  and 
Paul  were  singing  about  when 
"she  was  just  seventeen"  could 
be  pushing  thirty  now.  I  won- 
der if  either  of  them  ever 
thinks  about  her  anymore.  And 
I  heard  a  distinct,  conscious, 
calculating  throat  on  Paul's 
new  album,  McCartney.  Throat! 
Where  was  his  throat  in  "Yes- 
terday?" Where  was  it  in 
"Help?"  Even  in  "Pepper?  "  It 
was  behind  him,  that's  where 
it  was.  It  was  buried  deep  un- 
der the  noise,  the  sentiment 
and  the  buoyancy.  Buoyancy! 
Where's  that,  you  old  married 
farmer?  Tired? 

No.  Sorry,  I  got  carried 
away.  It's  uncertainty,  you  see. 
Mine.  I  mean  1  don't  know 
where  we  are,  and  I'm  scared 
at  this  time  now  being  The 
Future.  Dig?  No  more  nine- 
teen-sixties.  Friends  and  con- 
temporaries are  graduating. 
The  terms  peace  and  war  are 
taking  on  entirely  new  mean- 
ings. The  age  is  ending  and 
what's  new  just  isn't  in  sight 
yet. 

flub 

They  were  at  the  hub  of  it. 
Hub.  What  an  insipid  meta- 
phor! Well,  what  do  you  call 
it  when  every  branch  of  a  con- 
tained system  can  be  traced  to 
a  single  source?  That's  a  hub. 
Paul  just  broke  up  the  hub. 
The  very  source  and  inspira- 
tion for  an  entire  culture.  Ours. 
Everybody's.  Peter  Max  Bobby 
Kennedy.  James  Taylor.  Cap- 
tain Marvel  and  the  Teen  Ti- 
tans. Sam  Brown  and  Al  Low- 
enstein.  Max  Yasgur  and  Route 
17  in  New  York. 

Sure.  And  where  did  all  this 
stuff  about  "gaps"  come  from? 
From  the  idea  that  We  grew  up 
with  a  Bomb  hanging  over  our 
heads  and  a  television  screen 
with  Howdy  Doody  and  Viet- 
nam in  front  of  our  eyes,  and 
They  didn't.  And  They  didn't 
understand  that.  So  sonr^  of 
them  tried  to  understarul  it, 
and  those  who  came  closest  had 
their  heads  blown  off  by  the 
products  of  their  own  perver- 
sions. And  so  We  built  a  cul- 
ture of  our  own,  and  we  start- 
ed with  four  un-demagogues: 
a  big,  broad-shouldered  pun 
collector  who  might  have  been 
an  All-American  born  four  or 
five    thousand    miles    west,    a 


sentimental  "pretty -boy*'  singer 
with  a  craving  for  jelly  beans, 
a  serious-aspected,  almost  de- 
monic guitarist,  and  a  big- 
nosed,  funny-looking  drummer 
who  became  "cute."  That  was 
whom  the  whole  thing  was  built 
on.  That  was  when  we  decided 
we  didn't  give  a  flying  fuck  if 
they  didn't  understand  us,  and 
if  they  didn't  try  it  was  their 
loss  Yeah  Bob  Hope.  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Kirk  and  Hayaltawa. 
New  England  Telephone  and 
Massachusetts  State  Troopers 
who  bust  people  for  hitching 
rides  on  the  Mass  Pike. 

We  Did  Things 

So  what  did  we  do?  We 
listened  to  "Hey  Jude"  last 
summer  and  stuck  out  a  thumb 
pointed  at  Provincetown  and 
White  Lake  and  Newport.  We 
happened  to  hear  "Hear,  There 
and  Everywhere"  in  the  car  of 
some  fat  faggot  who  gave  us 
a  ride,  and  we  fell  asleep  on 
the  beach,  maybe  in  a  bed  of 
poison  ivy,  remembering  things 
like  the  Junior  Piom  and  when 
we  first  heard  it.  "Here  Comes 
the  Sun,  and  "Leaving  on  a  Jet 
Plane"  played  all  the  way  to 
Washington  in  November  and 
all  the  way  back.  And  others. 
Judy  Collins  in  December.  The 
best  mood  the  campus  can  re- 
member with  Pete  Seeger  in 
February.  Snow  and  puppies 
come  to  Ridgewood's  Hillary  to 
Bridge  Over  Troubled  Waters. 
Music  can't  be  sad  Even  sad 
music.  Spring  comes  to  "Let  it 
Be." 

And  it  just  isn't  there  any 
more.  And  what's  left  is  leav- 
ing. And  there's  just  no  one 
who  knows  where  to  go  next. 
I  don't,  and  it  bothers  me.  It 
bothers  Us.  Can  we  get  into 
the  summer  without  any  in- 
completes? Can  we  get  through 
it  without  being  miserable  for 
no  particular  reason?  Next 
year.  Pushing  the  voting  age 
Graduation.  G  r  a  d  School' 
Teaching?  Canada?  We've  got 
things   to   worry  about. 

No  More 

I  mean  you  know  those 
games  we've  been  playing  for 
something  like  twenty  years? 
You  know,  the  ones  where  we 
acted  like  we  were  taking 
thmgs  seriously  just  to  practice 
for  when  we  had  to — for  when 
it  was  our  turn? 

Our  turn?  Where  did  you  go 
Joe  DiMaggio?  Where  are  you 
now,  Paul?  ^ 

Hell,  I'm  scared. 


science  of  America  relocate  it. 
self;  entrenched  in  the  stale 
syntax  of  logic,  it  must  move 
to  the  heart  and  the  hands.  The 
time  is  now:  to  do,  to  seize 
to  be.  • 

Bottom  Fell  Out 

New  Haven  was  an  historic 
moment   in    the   unwinding  of 
the  dialectic  for  one  very  im- 
portant  reason:  the  bottom  of 
American    liberalism   fell    out. 
On   the    Green   of  this  revolul 
tionary     New     Elngland     were 
thousands  of  people  of  all  ste- 
reotypes— young,    old,    black, 
white,     male,    female — peace- 
fully  united  for  a  single  pur« 
pose:    to    protest    the    political 
repression  and  genocidal  mur- 
der of  the  Black  Panther  Par- 
ty.     While    we    sat,    however, 
listening  to   the  words  of  the 
Conspiracy  7,  while  we  debat- 
ed and  reasoned   with  one  an- 
other,   while    we    danced    and 
ate,    dreamed    and    turned    on 
(trying    to    forget    for   a    mo- 
ment  the    viciousness   and   op- 
pression   of    a    society    which 
would  not  let  us  forget),  while 
we   nervously   eyed   the  police 
and  National  Guard,  their  ba- 
yonettes,  ther   rifles  and  guns 
and  cameras  on  rooftops  and  in 
helicopters,    while   we   bustled 
through  the  streets  filled  with 
tear  gas  choking  on  the  tears 
which   we    were   yet   and  still 
to  weep  over  murdered  sisters 
and    brothers    in    our    dreams, 
while  all  of  this  giving  a  last 
chance  went  on  so  did  Ameri- 
can boys  march  into  Cambodia 
— heroes  on  white  horses  death 
machines — and   fly     low    over 
North  Vietnam  spewing  bombs 
that   were   made     in    factories 
next  to  homes  and  schools  on 
American   streets    with    Amer- 
ican  names.     And   so  did   the 
pigs  raid   yet  another  Panther 
office — this  time   in  Baltimore 
— charging  ten  or  twelve  with 
the  murder  of  yet  another  body 
fished  out  of  yet  another  Amer- 
ican river.  And  so  did  repres- 
sion   and    death     flourish    and 
bloom  like  mechanical  poison- 
weeds  throughout    the    nation, 
throughout       Southeast      Asia, 
throughout  the  morbid  dream- 
reality   of   a  generation   sitting 
on  the  grassgreen  Common  in 
New  Haven. 

Last  Time 

We    sat     patiently    to    listen 
and  hope,  perhaps,  for  the  last 
time.    We    people    from    Bran- 
deis, there   in  New  Haven  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  you, 
broke    out    of     the     stupor    of 
"reasonableness"    and    remorse 
to   seize  the   time  and,  in  due 
time,  to  seize   the  monster   by 
the  neck.   A  strike,  a  national 
strike,  yes,  that  was  it.  Could  .. 
it  be  pulled  off?  Within  a  few 
hours:      leaflet     to     announce 
meeting,    hundreds    of    people, 
ratify   demand    to  end    repres- 
sion   and    genocide,    withdraw 
U.    S.    troops     *rom    Asia,   end 
University  complicity  with  war 
machine.     The  merging  of  the 
dream  with  reality  ratified  by 
thousands     of     chanting     fists 
clenched      to   the     rhythms    of 
STRIKE!       STRIKE?       CLOSE 
THE         MOTHERFUCKER 
DOWN!      And    all    so    simple; 
merely   to  do   what  needed   to 
be  done  by  doing,  it.  And  now 
beside     Yale     and      Princeton, 
Brandeis,   Maryland,   Columbia 
and  the  Midwest  and  the  West 
being  met  halfway   by  Berke- 
ley,   Santa    Barbara     and     San 
Francisco     State     and     others. 
The  golden  spike  being  struck 
at  the  center  and  through  the 
earth  coming  out  on  the  other 
side    in    Asia    and    the    Third 
World.      The    image    and   deed 
hold  us  together  all — Students, 
Blacks,  Workers,  Third  World. 
Together  revolving  around  the 
center  of  our  deeds. 

Nixon,  Hoover,  Reagan,  the 
fascists,  the  pigs,  the-  were  all 
correct:  the  war  has  reached 
our  shores.  Not  just  San  Fran- 
cisco nor  just  New  Haven,  but 
the  consciousness  and  con- 
science of  a  generation  which 
has  had  four  h»jndred  years  to 
learn  that  we  are  all  nigg^rn. 
And  you,  boy?  Are  you  part 
of  the  solution  or  part  of  the 
problem? 


Moy  S,  1970 
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Why  the  Court  Won't  Hear  the  Case 


The  Shea  Act:  Outlawing  the  Undeclafed  War 


( Editor' t  Note:  Profes$or  Levy  1$ 
an  outstanding  constitutional  historian 
and  author  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize-win^ 
ning  ttudy  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
A  member  of  the  History  Department 
here  for  many  years.  Dr.  Levy,  with 
regret  and  for  personal  reasons,  re- 
cently tendered  his  resignation  effec- 
tive next  month.  He  will  join  the 
faculty  of  Claremont  Graduate  School. 
The  following  article  was  received  last 
week,  shortly  before  President  Nix- 
on's decision  on  Cambodia.  The  signs 
of  an  incipient  Senatorial  revolt  over 
the  constitutional  basis  of  the  expand- 
ed war,  lends  Levy's  analysis  added 
relevance.) 

The  Shea  Act  passed  by  the  Mass- 
achusetts legislature  declares  that  no 
member   of    the   armed    forces    from 
Massachusetts    "shall    be   required    to 
serve  outside  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United   States   in  the  conduct   of 
armed  hostilities  .  .  .  unless  such  hos- 
tilities   were    initially    authorized    or 
subsequently    ratified    by   a    congres- 
sional declaration  of  war  accordng  to 
the    constitutionally    established    pro- 
cedures in  Article  I,  Section  8,  of  the 
Constitution    of  the    United    States." 
This  statute  has  both  a  political  and 
a  constitutional  dimension.  The  Viet- 
nam   War    is   undoubtedly    unpopular 
in  this  dovish  state  with  its  huge  col- 
lege   population.      The   governor   and 
state   legislators   who  face    reelection 
in   seven  months    courted    voters    by 
rushing  the  bill  into  law.  The  politi- 
cal significance  of  their  action  is  two- 
fold.    They     legitimated     the     peace 
movement       and       particularly      the 
•'right '    of   Massachusetts   servicemen 
to   refuse   duty  abroad    in    an    unde- 
clared   and     presumably     unconstitu- 
tional war.  They   also  raised  a  stan- 
dard     around     which     other     states 
might  rally.  Similar  bills  now  pend- 
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By  Leonard  W.  Levy 


Isdiction,   four   of   the    nine    justices 
must  vote  to  hear  the  case.     Several 
cases   have   already   arisen   involving 
the  question  whether  the  war  is  con- 
stitutional.   Two    were    dismissed    by 
the   Court  in  May  of  1968.     In   one, 
Hart  V.  U.  S.,  the  petitioner  claimed 
that  the  power  of  Congress   to   raise 
armies  did   not  authorize  a   draft   in 
time  of  peace  and  that  a  state  of  war 
did  not   lawfully  exist   because   Con- 
gress had  not  declared  war.     Justice 
Douglas  dissented  alone  from  the  re- 
fusal to  hear  the  cas^.  In  a  companion 
case   decided   the   same  day.   Holmes 
V.  U.  S.,  the  Court  also  denied   cer- 
tiorari to  a  man  who  was  sentenced 
to  three  years  imprisonment  for  re- 
fusing induction  on  religious  grounds. 
He  too  claimed  that  a  draft  in  peace- 
time was  unconstitutional  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Congressional  declaration 
of  war.   I>ouglas  again   wrote  a   solo 
dissent  one  that  would  hearten  all  sup- 
porters of  the  Shea  Act.  His  opinion 
is  certainly  persuasive,  though  in  the 
absence  of  a   reasoned  judgment   by 
the  Court  majority  there  is  no  know- 
ing how  effectively  he  might  be  an- 
swered on  the  merits.     The  PO/nt   is 
that  the  nwjority  simply  voted  to  de- 
ny hearing  the  case.  Justice  Stewart 
added    a    memorandum    note    saying 
that  he  would  have  voted  with  Dou- 
glas to  hear  the  case  if  it  did  "involve 
the  power,  in  the  absence  of  a  decla- 
ration   of    war,   to    compel    military 
service    in    armed    international    con- 
flict."     Thus,   only    two    of    the    nine 
justices    have     Indicated     that     they 
would  take  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  m- 
volving    the    constitutional    question 
the  Shea  Act  seeks  to  raise. 


For  the  time  being,  at  least,  Massachusetts  is  not 
advocating  reprehensible  and  subversive  doctrines 
of  state  sovereignty;  rather,  the  Commonwealth  is 
defending  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  alleging 
that  it  binds  the  chief  executive  as  well  us  the  rest 


of  us. 


»» 


ing   before  the  legislatures  of  half  a 
dozen    other     slates     stand    a     better 
chance  of  passage,  thanks  to  the  lead- 
ership of  Massachusetts. 
April  Foo-ish 

The  constitutional  significance  of 
the  Shea  Act  involves  wholly  differ- 
ent considerations.  The  Acts  purpose 
is  to  obtain  from  the  Supreme  Court 
a  decision  that  the  war  is  unconstitu- 
tional. In  this  regard  the  fa.t  that  the 
Act  was  passed  on  April  Fool  s  Day 
is  not  irrelevant.  The  joker  is  that 
there  is  no  way  to  make  the  Supreme 
Court  hear,  let  alone  decide  a  case 
that  it  does  not  want  to  consider,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Court  woulO  want  to 
challenge  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  especially  when  Congress  has 
failed  to  do  so.  A  long  established 
tradition  of  the  Court  is  not  to  inter- 
fere in  foreign  affairs.  That  the  Court 
would  declare  the  war  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional is  inconceivable,  and  much 
as  we  might  welcome  such  a  decision, 
it  would  be  improper  and  injudicious. 
The  issue  is  really  one  between  the 
President  and  Congress,  and  at  bot- 
tom it  involves  a  great  question  of 
public  policy  that  should  be  decided 
by  the  political  ("representative  ) 
branches  of  the  government  More- 
over the  Court  would  hardly  make  a 
decision  that  it  could  not  enforce.  A 
declaration  that  the  war  is  unconsti- 
tutional would  likely  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  famed  Papal  Bull  against 
the  moon.  In  the  very  unlikely  event 
that  the  Court  accepted  jurisdiction 
of  a  case  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  war,  the  decision  would  probably 
be  that  the  case  presented  a  'political 
question,"  that  is,  one  inappropriate 
for  judicial  resolution.  Such  a  decision 
would  or  should  win  the  applause  of 
most  constitutional  experts,  despite 
their  personal  views  about  the  war 
or  the  way  they  might  vote  if  serving 
as   legislators. 

Previous  Cases 

Most  likely  the  Court  will  dodge 
any  case  raising  the  question  of  the 
war's  constitutionality.  Before  any 
case  can  be  heard  by  the  Court,  which 
has  virtually  unlimited  discretion  in 
deciding  whether  it  will  accept  jur- 


In  December  of  1968.  when  that 
question  arose  again,  at  least  in  Dou- 
glas' mind,  he  again  dissented— again 
alone  (McArthur  v.  Clifford).  Though 
his  dissent  in  this  case,  as  in  the  oth- 
ers was  technically  against  the  de- 
nial of  certiorari  (the  refusal  to  hear 
the  case),  his  spirited  opinion  made 
clear  his  vehement  opposition  to  the 
war  on  ground  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. As  in  the  Holmes  case,  he 
acknowledged  that  in  the  most  ana- 
logous precedent,  the  Priie  Cases 
which  were  decided  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  Court  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4 — 
it  was  that  close — had  sustained  the 
power  of  the  President  to  conduct 
war  without  a  congressional  declara- 
tion. But  Doubles  distinguished  the 
precedent  by  observing  that  the  Prise 
Cases  dealt  with  an  internal  insur- 
rection, while  by  contrast  the  Viet- 
nam War  deals  with  an  expedition- 
ary force  fighting  overseas.  In  Morse 
v.  Boswell,  decided  in  January  of  this 
year,  Douglas  again  dissented  alone 
in  a  case  in  which  the  Court  refused 
to  grant  certiorari  to  reservists  who 
sought  to  refuse  service  in  Vietnam 
on  ground  that  their  enlistment  con- 
tracts provided  for  active  duty  in 
"time  of  war  or  of  national  emergen- 
cy declared  by  Congress  " 

If,  therefore,  the  track  record  of 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  any  indication  of  how  they  might 
vote  in  future  cases  involving  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  undeclared  war, 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  only  Stewart,  at  best,  would  join 
Douglas  in  agreeing  ih  hear  a  case — 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  even 
Stewart  would  side  with  Douglas  on 
the  merits. 

Forlorn   Hopes 

There  are  still  other  complications 
that  obscure  the  hope  that  the  Shea 
Act  raises  in  naive  breasts.  Its  second 
section  provides  that  the  state  attor- 
ney general,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  on  behalf  of  any  of 
its  inhabitants  who  are  forced  to  serve 
in  Vietnam  (or  anywhere  in  armed 
hostilities  outside  the  United  States) 
shall  bring  suit  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  gimmick  here  is  that  if  the 
state  joins  some  reluctant  serviceman 
in   bringing  suit   against  the    United 


States,  the  case  will  promptly  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  decision.  Or 
so  the  supporters  of  the  Shea  Act 
hope.  Article  III  of  the  Constitution, 
after  defining  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States,  declares  that  in 
cases  affecting  foreign  diplomats  "and 
those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  Par- 
ty, the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  orig- 
inal jurisdiction."  That  means,  seem- 
ingly, that  the  case  begins  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  rather  than  having  to 
wend  its  way  through  the  lower  fed- 
eral courts. 

However,  the  Constitution  does  not 
make  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  exclusive;  that  Is, 
Congress  may  vest  concurrent  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  the  lower  federal 
courts,  and  it  has.  Section  1251  of 
Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
(1948)  provides  that  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  "but  not  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction"  in  all  controver- 
sies between  the  United  States  and  a 
state.  The  odds,  therefore,  are  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  decline 
original  jurisdiction  of  any  suit 
brought  under  the  Shea  Act,  thus  re- 
quiring such  a  case  to  be  initiated  In 
the  lower  federal  courts — and  thus 
reserving  the  opportunity  once  again, 
as  in  comparable  cases,  to  deny  cer- 
tiorari in  the  event  of  an  appeal. 

One  other  technicality  comes  to 
mind  as  a  means  that  will  additionally 
frustrate  the  Shea  Act's  intent.  As- 
sume that  a  Massachusetts  G.  I.  is  or- 
dered to  Vietnam  and  invokes  the 
Act  as  his  ground  for  refusing  to  com- 
ply. The  Act  does  not  add  to  the 
lawfulness  of  his  refusal,  it  merely 
gets  him  a  free  lawyer  —  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  state.  But  be- 
fore the  attorney  general  can  help 
him,  and  before  the  federal  courts 
take  jurisdiction  of  his  case,  assum- 
ing that  they  would,  they  would  re- 
quire that  he  exhaust  all  military  re- 
medies first.  He  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  court-martialed  and  convicted — 
and  no  military  tribunal  will  honor 
the  Shea  Act. 

Noyd  Case 
A  recent  case,  Noyd  v.  Bond  de- 
cided in  June  1969  is  enlightening — 
and  discouraging.  Captain  Noyd,  be- 
lieving the  Vietnam  War  to  be  un- 
just and  immoral,  refused  to  obey  an 
order  to  teach  a  junior  officer  how  to 
fly.  He  was  convicted  by  a  court- 
martial  for  disobeying  a  lawful  mili- 
tary order,  and  was  sentenced  to  a 
year  at  hard  labor,  forfeiture  of  pay. 
and  dishonorable  dismissal   from   the 
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"That  the  Court  would  de- 
clare the  war  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional is  inconceivable,  and 
much  as  we  might  welcome 
such  a  decision  it  would  be 
improper  and  injudicious.' 
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Air  Force.  His  commanding  general, 
having  approved  the  sentence,  order- 
ed Noyd  to  serve  his  sentence  while 
his  appeal  was  still  pending  at  higher 
military  echelons  in  Washington. 
Noyd  then  sought  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  from  a  United  States  District 
Court  which  granted  relief,  but  the 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed.  On  certio- 
rari, the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  7  to  I 
vote  (E>ouglas  dissenting  again)  ruled 
that  though  Noyd  had  served  all  but 
two  days  of  his  year's  sentence,  he 
could  not  break  out  of  the  military 
bind:  that  is,  he  had  to  exhausts  all 
available  military  remedies  before 
being  able  to  seek  relief  in  the  civil 
courts.  If  the  Noyd  case  is  a  guide, 
our  Massachusetts  G.  I.  will  get  little 
relief  from  the  Shea  Act  If  he  ever 
exhausts  military  remedies  (and  the 
military  can  work  with  the  most 
unbelievable  deliberateness),  he 
might,  with  the  aid  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  seek  to  bring 
his  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  case  of  original  jurisdiction,  but 
the  run-around  then  begins  when  that 
Court  returns  the  case  to  the  lower 
federal  courts  on  ground  that  its  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  is  not  exclusive.  By 
the  time  the  case  gets  back  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  appeal,  our  G.  I. 
will  be  an  old,  grey  inmate  of  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  Nixon  will  have 
altered  the  Court  sufficiently  to  make 
certain  that  its  normal  prudence  and 
sometime  gutlessness  will  be  accentu- 
ated by  the  presence  of  justices  who 
will  not  buck  the  President.  And,  as 
I  said  earlier,  there  are  good  reasons 


why,  on  the  rare  issue  that  is  basical- 
ly   political,    they    should    not. 
**Right    First    Step" 

The  solution,  then,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Shea  Act,  though,  poli- 
tically, it  is  the  right  first  step.  If 
enough  states  follow  Massachusetts 
by  passing  similar  acts,  Congress 
might  be  galvanized  into  taking  ac- 
tion along  similar  lines.  Only  Con- 
grt»s — not  the  courts— can  fight  the 
President  on  an  issue  that  involves 
the  constitutionally  delegated  power 
of  Congress,  and  only  Congress,  to 
declare  war.  The  President  can  un- 
doubtedly wage  war,  on  his  own  au- 
thority, to  repel  an  invasion  or  sup- 
press an  insurrection.  But  Congress 
alone  has  the  constitutional  authority 
to  declare  a  war,  especially  one  that 
involves  expeditionary  forces  against 
a  foreign  nation  that  has  not  attack- 
ed the  United  States.  If  Congress, 
despite  its  political  muscle,  won't 
fight  for  its  rights,  and  ours,  we  can- 
not expect  the  Supreme  Court  to  save 
us  from  the  failures  of  our  political 
branches  on  an  issue  involving  basic 
foreign   policy. 

That   the  Shea   Act  offers  no   legal 
panacea   on  the   war  issue    is  evident 
from  the  caution   marking  the  delib- 
arations  of  some  old  pros.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  one   of  the   foremost  civil 
liberties  defense  organizations   in  the 
country,    the    minutes    show    the    fol- 
lowing   discussion    (names    withheld): 
"Mr.  R.  raised  the  possibility  of  (or- 
ganization) participation  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings that  might  result  from  the  re- 
cent Massachusetts  statute  permitting 
its    residents    to    -efuse    combat    duty 
on  the  ground  that  the  Vietnam  War 
was   not   legally   declared.   He   report- 
ed   that    the   subject    was    under   con- 
sideration   by    (the    local    chapter)    in 
Boston.   Mr.  S.  expressed  the  opinion 
that   the  statute   was  adopted   for  po- 
litical reasons.  He  questioned  wheliier 
it  could   be  sustained.    Mr.   P.,   noting 
that  (the  organization)  enjoyed  a  re- 
putation   as    a    responsible    organiza- 
tion, agreed  that  no  action  should   be 
taken    in    view    of    the    improbability 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  enjoin 
the  war.  Mr.  L.  doubted  that  such  ac- 
tion   by   the    Court    was  so    far    from 
probability,    in    view    of    the    dissents 
by    Justices    Douglas    and    Stewart    m 
the  recent  case  in  which  the  Court  re- 
fused to  review  a  decision  testing  the 
legality   of   the    war.      Mr.    W.    voiced 
his   objection    to   a    state    legislature's 
questioning  the  constitutionality  of  a 
Federal   position.   He   compared    it    to 
a   southern  state's  opposition   to  Fed- 
eral integration  policy.  Agreeing,  Mr. 
M.  observed  that  such  a  policy  might 
mean   an   end   to   Federal   supremacy. 
Mr.  S.  stated  that   there   appeared   to 
be  no  need  to  take  a  position  on  the 
merits  at  this  time."  The   matter  was 
then  dropped. 

Not  States  Rights 
The  only  surprising  aspect  of  this 
discussion  was  the  opinion  that  the 
Shea  Act  was  analogous  to  Southern 
interposition  on  the  integration  is- 
sue. Massachusetts  is  not  resisting 
federal  law,  nor  does  it  command  its 
servicemen  to  resist.  Stale  interposi- 
tion does  not  exist  unless  there  is  state 
nullification  of  a  federal  law  whose 
constitutionality  has  been  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Ineffective  aj 
it  will  probably  be  from  a  constitu- 
tional standpoint,  the  Shea  Act  is  in- 
tended to  facilitate  a  ruling  on  the  is- 
sue by  our  court  of  last  resort.  Should 
there  be  such  a  ruling  and  it  sustain- 
ed the  President,  state  defiance  would 
then,  and  only  then,  become  interpo- 
sition that  subverts  federal  law  as 
has  occurred  in  the  South.  For  the 
time  being,  at  leist.  Ma.ssachusetts  is 
not  advancing  reprehensible  and  sub- 
versive doctrines  of  state  sovereignty; 
rather,  the  Commonwealth  is  defend- 
ing the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and 
alleging  that  it  binds  the  chief  execu- 
tive as  well  as  the  rest  of  us 

All    rights    reserved,  Leonard    W« 
Levy. 
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^  Proposal:  The  School  for  Experimen  tal  Education 


Introduction 

American  society  is  changing;  to  what,  it  is 
not  clear.  But  the  question  surely  is  not  whether 
to  change  but  rather  how  and  at  what  rate.  One 
approach  to  change  is  to  establish  small-scale 
experiments  here  and  there  to  try  out  new 
ideas,  programs,  and  procedures  and  to  evalu- 
ate the  experiments  so  as  to  learn  how  to  apply 
what  "works"  and  reshape  what  "doesn't  work" 

accordingly.  ,     ,   . 

The  basic  point  of  view  underlymg  the 
School  for  Experimental  Education  would  be 
that  education  as  we  know  it  now  neeos  re- 
examination. What  learning  is,  what  teaching 
is,  what  course  content  is,  who  attends  college 
courses,  who  relates  to  whom  and  how,  what 
a  course  is,  how  a  course  is  evaluated,  how  a 
course  is  accredited — these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  issues  to  which  a  program  for  experimental 
education  needs  to  address  itself. 

Although  our  own  educational  philosophies 
are  eclectic — drawing  from  the  works  of,  among 
others,  Harold  Taylor,  Carl  Rogers,  George 
Leonard,  Paul  Goodman — perhaps  the  educa- 
tional philosophy  of  John  Dewey  may  be 
learning,  as  expressed  by  Dewey's  statement, 
viewed  as  a  starting  point  for  those  seeking 
new  directions.  The  theory  of  experiential 
"Experience  is  the  means  and  goal  of  educa- 
tion" will  be  very  important  in  the  School  for 
Experimental  Education. 

Courses  offered  in  the  school  will  fall  into 
these  four  general  areas: 

1.  Self -understanding:  courses  stressing  de- 
development  of  self-knowledge,  i.e.,  in  explor- 
ing one's  own  perspective,  past,  and  ability 
for  self-growth  as,  for  example,  in  encounter 
groups. 

2.  Critical  courses:  courses  stressing  the  de- 
velopment of  critical  faculties  to  examine  and 
analyze  "real"  problems;  stress  will  be  placed 
on  interdisciplinary  methods  for  analyzing  any 
particular  problem.  That  is,  we  will  begin  with 
problems  or  issues — including  the  problem  of 
old  forms  of  teaching — and  use  whatever  disci- 
plines seem  relevant  to  the  analysis  of  the 
problems  or  issues. 

3.  Creation  of  new  forms:  new  forms  of  mu- 
sic, dance,  theatre,  art,  etc.;  new  ways  of  ap- 
proaching old  problems  and  past  experiences 
so  that  they  become  more  meaningful. 

4.  Action  projects:  field  work  activities  deal- 
ing with  such  things  as  political  action,  com- 
munication, social  change,  teaching. 

These  four  areas  represent  a  progression^ 
for  an  individual,  for  a  course,  or  both.  Reach- 
ing an  understanding  of  oneself,  criticizing  old 
ways,  creating  imaginative  new  ways,  and  put- 
ting into  action  your  newly  acquired  percep- 
tions— these  four  processes,  so  intimately  inter- 
woven should  happen  in  the  development  of 
any  course,  although  some  courses  may  empha- 
size one  aspect  more  than  the  others.  Books, 
lectures,  and  discussions  are  more  useful  when 
committee  would  aid  him  in  seeking  an 
ing,  personally  meaningful,  experiences.  By 
doing  things  students  will  be  discovering  how 
the  resources  of  the  university  can  help  them 
find  ways  to  better  understand  the  problems 
which  they  encounter  in  the  world  of  activity. 

There  would  likely  be  a  focus  in  many  of 
the  courses  on  problems  of  contemporary  insti- 
tutions in  American  society  (or,  alternatively, 
those  of  industrial  societies  in  general)  with  a 
stress  on  criticism  directed  toward  proposing 
new  or  remodeled  forms.  The  sources  of  change 
in  society  can  be  manifold.  No  existing  institu- 
tions .seem  clearly  cut  out  for  the  task  of 
originating  change.  Universities  could,  if  they 
so  chose,  define  themselves  as,  among  their 
many  other  functions,  places  where  people 
would  compassionately  examine  their  society's 
institutions  and  work  as  intelligently  as  possible 
to  conceive  of  constructive  changes.  The  failure 
of  most  universities  to  do  this  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  felt  need  for  the  creation  of  the 
School  for  Experimental  Education. 
Establishment  of  the  School  for 
Experimental  Education 

With  conventional  educational  practices 
under  re-examination  everywhere,  from  the 
usual  experimenters  like  Antioch  to  the  peri- 
odic pace-setters  like  Harvard,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Experi- 
mental Education  to  start  a  School  for  Experi- 
mental Education  at  Brandeis  for  the  Fall  1970 
term.  The  committee  proposes  to  begin  next 
year  by  offering  a  small  nunvber  of  courses, 
initiated  by  students  or  faculty  who  are  inter- 
ested in  developing  and  taking  responsibility 
for  a  course.  Any  person  interested  in  develop- 
ing a  course  may  submit  a  description  of  the 
course  to  the  committee.  The  committee  would 
review  the  proposal  and  then  help  in  whatever 
way  possible  to  further  delineate  the  course. 
For  example,  the  committee  might  provide  in- 
formation about  people  who  could  be  contacted 
about  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  or  could 


suggest  ways  to  include  more  experiential 
learning.  Anyone  could  submit  a  request  for  a 
particular  course  to  the  committee,  and  if  that 
person  could  not  teach  the  course  himself,  the 
committee  would  help  the  requestee  seek  an 
appropriate  person  to  teach  it.  This  process 
would  produce  the  description  of  the  course 
that  would  appear  in  the  School  for  Experi- 
menUl  Education's  Fall,  1970  catalogue  which 
would  be  offered  to  the  entire  Brandeis  com- 
munity. 

Everyone  involved  with  an  experimental 
rollege  course  next  fall,  as  teacher  or  student, 
would  be  eligible  to  be  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  would  govern  the  school. 
Administrators,  other  employees  of  the  univer- 
sity, Waltham  residents,  and  anyone  else  who  is 
interested  could  take  full  part  in  the  program, 
as  could  all  faculty  and  regularly  enrolled 
students.  We  will,  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Flexible  Curriculum  Committee  sponsored 
courses,  have  credit  given  for  the  experimental 
courses.  Certificates  of  course  completion  for 
non-students  might  substitute  for  course  credits. 
The  General  Assembly  would  meet  during 
the  fall  semester  to  work  out  the  development 
of  the  school  for  experimental  education  on  a 
one  man  one  vote  basis.  This  might  involve 
delegation  of  work  to  committees  who  would 
then  report  back  to  the  General  Assembly. 
(Possibly,  the  people  working  on  the  commit- 
tees would  make  up  one  of  the  experimental 
courses  for  that  semester.)  In  this  way  the 
further  development  of  the  experimental  school, 
including  how  the  General  Assembly  governs 
courses  for  the  next  semester,  and  any  new 
proposals,  would  be  worked  out  subject  to  the 
authority  and  approval  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Thus,  this  proposal  simply  is  to  begin  a 
program  next  fall;  after  that,  the  General 
Assembly  will  make  decisions  as  to  the  direc- 
tions in  which  the  School  for  Experimental 
Education  will  go. 

A  listing  of  the  courses  thus  far  proposed 
to  be  included  in  next  fall's  catalogue  of  the 
school  appears  at  the  end  of  this  article  The 
rest  of  this  semester,  the  committee  will  help 
work  out  any  more  new  courses  that  other 
memt)ers  of  the  Brandeis  community  wish  to 
initiate.  Anyone  with  any  ideas  for  new  courses 
to  be  included  in  the  final  version  of  the  Fall, 
1970  catalogue,  please  contact  someone  on  the 
committee. 

Advising  ia  tiM  School  for 
Experimeatal  Education 

It  would  be  useful  for  an  honest  and  dili- 
gent advising  program  to  be  a  foundation  stone 
of  the  school.  Each  student  enrolled  in  one  or 
more  experimental  courses  would  meet  weekly 
or  bi-weekly,  perhaps  alone,  perhaps  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  2  to  4  person  group,  with  an  advisor, 
whcxse  function  would  be  to  help  the  student 
explore  his  intellectual  interests,  find  ways  of 
developing  them,  and  discu.ss  work  in  progress, 
work  contemplated,  and  work  completed,  with 
the  student. 
Grading 

George    Leonard    writes    in    Education   and 
EcsUsy  that  "to  learn  is  to  change    Education 
is  a  process  that  changes  the  learning.'   In  order 
to    truly    learn     (change    oneself),    motivation 
must  con>e  from  within.  The  committee  believes 
that  grading  is  an  external    artilicial  stimulus 
which  does  not  facilitate  real  learning.  Courses 
given  in  the  School  for  Experimental  Education 
would  not  be  graded.  Students  could  take  cours- 
es    either     pass-fail,     or     credit-no     credit 
It  is  anticipated  that  after  trying  this  grading 
system  for  a  while,  the  General  Assembly  will 
carefully  consider  how  it  is  working 
Evaluating  the  School  for 
Experimental  Edacation 

Evaluation  of  experimental  programs  is  no- 
toriously difficult  and  unfortunately  avoided  in 
many  instances.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  commit- 
tee that  an  evaluation  mechanism  be  developed 
which  will  do  some  justice  to  the  problems  of 
evaluating  such  a  complex  experiment  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  some  sense  of  how  it  is 
doing  Self-evaluation,  after  tl>e  model  of  Carl 
Rogers,  will  be  expected  from  all  participants 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  To  supplement  this  we 
hope  a  group  unconnected  with  the  running  of 
the  school  will  do  an  independent  evaluation 
oi  it. 

Financing  the  School  for 
Experimental  Education 

Faculty  and  students  in  the  school  would 
join  university  fund  raisers  in  seeking  special 
funding  from  private  donors,  foundations,  and 
governmental  agencies  for  the  program.  Funds 
could  be  used  to  pay  teachers,  bring  in  guest 
speakers  and  other  resource  pe<HPle,  pay  for 
supplies  and  other  administrative  costs,  and  to 
pay  for  evaluation  of  the  program.  It  is  assumed 
that  for  the  first  year  only  a  small  amo|int 
will  be  needed. 
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In  SuMmary 

The  committee  wowM  stress  tke  fallowlnf 
points: 

1.  This  is  a  tentative  pgspisaal  ta  W  caasidercA 
in  many  arcaas — 1^  a  smsb  ssretiaf,  by  tlM 
Educational  Psiicics  CosnsMtcc,  by  tkc  Aluaiai 
Conference,  smI  by  a»y  other  paHics  islcrcstci 
ia  kelpiJig  ta  pUa  seat  fall's  Schasl  lar  Ex^cti. 
mental  Educatiao. 

2.  The  propaaal  tkat  wiU  Weais  mext  falTs 
catalogue  will  1^  tmt  acxi  y^mr  aaly.  Omec  inali. 
tuted,  the  Gcmeral  AascmUj  will  govern  th% 
school. 

3.  Far  the  trat  ycsr,  the  wafai  paiBts  are: 
a.    GovenuuKc:     one  man,  €>nc  vote. 

h.  Teaching:  approved  courses  can  be 
taught  by  anyone. 

c  Enrollment:  the  school  is  open  to  the 
Brandeis  community,  the  Waltifiam  com. 
munity  and  anyone  else  who  is  inter- 
ested. 

d.  Grading:  courses  will  be  pass/fail  or 
credit/ no  credit. 

e.  Teaching  style:  emphasis  will  be  on 
getting  away  from  the  traditional 
teacher-centered  lecture  or  discussion 
method  with  greater  emphasis  on  stu- 
dents doing  things  (other  than  sitting) 
and  thereby  taking  a  more  active  role 
in  their  own  education. 

I.  Courses:  anyone  may  help  add  more 
courses  for  next  fall.  Those  alriady 
handed  in  are  described  below. 

Any  comments,  suggestions  or  criticisms  are 
welcomed  by  the  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Experimental  Education:  Wendy 
Burton  Mike  Fleisiier,  Gordon  Fellman,  Emily 
Siegel,  Neil  Friedman,  Mary  Davis,  Pat  Bilioff, 
Dove  Kannerstein,  Lisa  Tartiko£F,  Conrad  John- 
son, Steve  Brecker,  Stuart  Levy,  Yaley  Mag- 
rass,  Beth  Karp,  Robbyie  Baer,  and  others 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  anyone  interested 
in  discussion  this  idea  Monday,  May  11,  7:30 
p.m.  in  Feldberg  Lotingc. 

We  will  hold  worksiiops  for  those  interested 
in  discassing  any  aspect  of  The  School  for  Ex- 
perimental Edacation  on  Thursday,  May  7,  in 
Feldberg  Lounge  from  10-12  a.m.  and  2-4  p.m. 
Partial  Course  Li»t— Fall  1970 
4 Editor's  Note:  Tht  Justice  staff  has  found  it 
necessary,  for  reasons  of  space,  to  edit  the  fui- 
lowing  course  descriptions.  Contact  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  for  further  details.) 

1.  COOKERY,  NUTRITION,  AND  GOOD 
GUTS /Initiator:  Paul  Bikoff 

Whether  this  course  eats  or  whether  it  i.s  to 
be  eaten  will  depend  largely  upon  the  ingredi- 
ents and  resources  that  the  chels.  nameiy  all 
of  us,  brmg  to  it. 

Possible  readings  might  include:  The  Na- 
tural Foods  Cookbook  by  Beatrice  Hunter, 
Alice's  Cookheok  by  Alice  May  Brock.  Voad, 
Fact  and  Fallacy,  The  Food  We  Eat  by  E  J. 
Hall,  The  Poisons  in  Your  Food  by  Williiim 
Longi^ood,  books  by  Adelle  Davis  and  ouier 
obscure   texts   and  recipes. 

2.  MOBY    DICK    VS.    THE     BOMB/Initialor: 
J  eft  Haw  ley 

The  books  1  want  to  teach  and  study  in  such 
a  course  are  American  and  polilical  (at  leasi  uy 
implication  if  not  always  by  intention),  \iivy 
are  American  partly  because  those  are  the 
books  which  have  proved  most  helpful  to  ni<.  m 
making  sense  of  my  own  experience,  partly 
because  they  seem  to  me  particularly  relevant 
for  anyone  trying  to  make  sense  out  of  what 
is  happening  to  this  country  ana  tne  wonu,  and 
partly  because  they  are,  as  a  literature,  lai^ciy 
misuncerstood  ano  unaervalued  by  most  oi  me 
Branceis  students  I  have  known  and  poorly 
taugiit  by  the  English  department  liere.  The 
books  are  political,  because  although  I'm  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  only  books  wortn  reaaing 
are  those  which  aduress  themselves  to  political 
issues,  the  pressures  of  the  current  political 
situation  make  it  oilncult  or  impossible  to  relate 
to  literature  in  any  other  way.  inis  is  ceridimy 
true  for  me  and  seems  increasingly  true  for 
more  and  more  stuaents. 

Right  now  my  political  thinking  is  shiitint; 
away  from  a  generally  Marxist  orientation 
toward  a  concern  for  the  political  implications 
of  technology.  By  this  1  don't  mean  computer- 
ized police  work  so  much  as  concepts  of  libera- 
tion within  an  oppressive  technological  coi-tcxt. 
A  Similar  concern  lies  at  the  center  of  a  major 
tradition  of  American  literature  which  includes 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  etc. 
These  are  writers  familiar  to  most  students  out, 
at  least  at  Brandeis,  seldom  taken  very  seri- 
ously. These  are  writers  1  would  like  the  course 
to  accept  as  the  core  of  its  interest  For  this 
♦  ?L  project  1  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 
great  books  approach,  meeting  once  a  week  for 
SIX  or  eight  weeks  and  reading  a  new  book  each 
week.  With  this  as  a  basis  the  group  could  tkien 
decide  to  move  in  any  of  several  directions. 


Camp  Bauercrest 

^^*****!^!^*  ■•y*  lymmer  comp  neor  Besfon,  generol 
on^  flpecffol»y,  camp  bookkeeper,  office  clerk,  keud- 
woiter^  tfffcmotics  cooch,  oris  ond  crolta.  tap  wlory. 

Wri»«:   JoicHi  MoomlMy 

ieB«MkMUD«iy«  ^ 

CramTMi,  Rj.  02918 


S.    WALTHAM:  THE  CITT  IN  WHICH  BRAN- 
DBIg  18   (ISN'T  IT?) 

Initiator:  Neil  Friedman 

Scope:  This  U  to  be  a  problem  and  field  work 
centered  course.  It  will  examine  the  areas  of 
welfare  ethnicity,  education,  housing,  and 
power  in  the  city  of  Waltham.  Tlie  emphasis  is 
to  be  areas  of  possible  and  actual  social  action 
including  those  projects  currently  undertaken 
by  the  Waltham  Group, 

Structure:  The  course  will  consist  of  small 
discussion  groups  oriented  around  field  work 
projects  and  a  lecture  series  on  general  topics 
for  the  whole  class.  A  tentative  lecture  series 
is  listed  below.  The  discussion  groups,  to  be  led 
In  the  main  by  experienced  students,  will  be 
organized  around  such  topics  as:  tutoring  and 
the  school  system;  welfare  and  welfare  right; 
power  structures;  low  income  housing;  the 
Juvenile  Court;  the  Puerto  Rican  Community; 
the  French  Canadian  Conmiunity;  etc.  Reading 
lists  appropriate  to  each  of  the  topics  will  be 
provided.  The  integration  of  this  material  with 
an  assessment  of  the  field  work  will  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  major  paper. 

4.    DETERMINATES   OF  CREDIBILITT 
Initiator:  Yale  Magrass 

What  are  the  underlining  biases  in  sup- 
posedly objective  statements,  such  as  newspa- 
pers news  broadcasts,  government  and  institu- 
tionally funded  reports,  and  scholarly  papers? 
What  are  the  social,  political,  economic,  ideo- 
logical or  other  pressures  which  might  influence 
the  reporter  to  distort  his  data,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously?  What  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  information  media  and  re- 
search centers  and  other  institutions?  I^  there 
any  formula  for  isolating  the  "objective  truth** 
from  the  biases  of  the  reporter?  Is  it  even  mean- 
ingful to  speak  of  an  "Objective  reality?"  T^e 
cla.ss  as  a  whole,  students  and  teacher,  will  de- 
termine a  methodology  for  attacking  these  and 
related  questions.  Oni  suggestion  is  comparing 
the  manner  in  which  the  same  event  is  -eported 
in  different  media,  particularly  media  of  dif- 
ferent persuasions.  A  reading  list  will  be  pro- 
posed later. 

S     BOB    DYLAN    AS    POLITICAL    THINKER 
AND  SOCIAL  CRITIC 
Initiator:  Dan  Wcinstein 

This  course  would  deal  with  Dylan's  prog- 
ression through  the  sixties  as  a  political  thinker 
and  social  critic.  The  main  thrust  of  the  course 
would  be  towards  the  understanding  of  the 
changes  that  Dylan  went  through  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  political  changes  of  the  sixties  and 
also,  maybe  more  important,  their  relation  to 
the  changes  in  our  (the  people  in  the  course) 
political  thought.  ^ 


I  see  Bob  Dylan  as  the  person  who  best  saw 
what  was  happening  in  America  and  who  was 
best  at  communicating  his  perceptions  to  others 
in  the  sixties. 

The  listening  list  would  include  all  of  Dylan's 
albums  and  if  there  is  time,  some  of  Dylan's 
••children":  Arlo  Guthrie,  Phil  Ochs,  Bert  Som- 
mer,  etc. 

€.    LITERATURE  AND  POLITICS 
Initiator:  John  Heckman 

The  course  would  center  around  two  major 
themes.  First,  the  historical  and  artistic  prob- 
lems of  literature  with  a  directly  political  con- 
tent. Second,  the  theoretical  problem  of  the 
relation  of  literature  to  the  political  problems 
of  the  society  in  which  it  comes  to  exist. 

Historically,  literature  which  has  had  a  di- 
rectly political  content  has  frequently  been 
mere  propaganda  or  used  as  propaganda,  that 
is,  systematically  distorted,  as  with  the  Nazi 
treatment  of  Gernwn  literature. 

The  course  would  also  try  to  deal  theoreti- 
cally with  the  reaction  (if  any)  between  aes- 
thetic and  political  problems,  and  with  ques- 
tions such  as:  is  good  literature  with  directly 
political  content  possible?  What  are  the  condi- 
tions   and    constraints   of   such   literature? 

7.    FOLK  DANCES  OF  URBAN  AMERICA  — 
1970         Initiator:  Barbara  Brandt 

Throughout  history,  folk  dances  have  played 
three  major  roles  in  a  society: 

1 — reflected  the  movement  of  people  in  their 
everyday  activities 

2 — expressed  the  emotions,  hopes,  and  fears 
of  a  particular  culture  and  society 

3— by  being  dances  that  everyone  could  do. 
been  a  means  of  affirming    the    unitjr 
of  the  individuals  in  that  society. 

I  would  like  to  work  on  a  course  that  at- 
tempts to  develop  folk  dances  relevant  to  life  in 
urban  America  of  1970.  It  would  be  an  experi- 
mental course  for  me.  because  while  I  have 
been  thinking  about  this  for  a  while  now.  apd 
have  both  a  philosophy  and  a  partially-devel- 
oped set  of  dance  forms  that  I  thmk  would  come 
under  the  heading  of  folk  dances  as  I  have 
described  it  above.  I  am  interested  to  »ee  ho w 
other  people  relate  to  them,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  have  contributions  and  assistance 
from  a  lot  of  other  people. 

The  course  would  include  analysis  of  both 
the  movement  and  emotional  aspects  of  con- 
temporary life  as  a  basis  of  developing  con- 
temporary  folk  dances. 

Prior  dance  training  or  experience  is  ab^ 
lulely  not  needed  or  even  wanted  (but  it  s  okay 
if  you  have  it). ^ 


8.    WILL   MAN   FIND    A    BALANCED    RELA- 
TION8HIP   WITH  THE    NATURAL    ENVI« 
jRONMENT  AGAIN? 

Initiators:  Reid  Seldon  ai  d  Ingrid  01uste4 
Tlie  sad  state  of  man  s  imbalance  with  nJi« 

ture  requires  major  changes  in  our  way  oi  life 
if  we  want  to  have  a  «:uture.  In  this  course  we 
would  like  to  explain  where  we  went  wrong 
and  explore  possibilities  ot  how  to  return  to  a 
more  natural  way  of  life.  Will  mankind  pay  the 
price  for  his  neglect  by  not  heeding  the  present 
warnings  and  continue  into  disaster  or  make 
sacrifices  for  a  better  future? 

We  shall  approach  the  problem  from  all 
levels  and  disciplines,  give  basic  examples  and 
ideas  and  hopefully  stimulate  discussions  on 
possible  solutions.  Field  studies  or  experiments 
may  be  undertaken.  If  appropriate  and  desired 
by  students,  outside  speakers  may  be  asked  to 
participate  in  special  topic  discussion. 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  individual's 
role  in  dealing  with  all  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

f.    CREATIVE  DRAMATICS  —  A  DIS- 
CIPLINED  BUT  DIFFERENT  APPROACH 
TO  THEATRE 

In:tiator:  Emily  Prenctpe 

Creative   Dramatics  ut  the  only  name   I've 
found  to  describe  what  I  have  evolved  as  an 
exploration  of  vital  theatrical  experience  and 
of  vital  personal  discovery  and  interaction. 
Improvisation    stressing    personal    experience; 
dance;    space    exploration;    sense    awareness; 
yoga;   voice  training  and  breath  control  —  all 
contribute  to   the   eventual    group   creation    of 
pieces  whose  form  and  content  depend  on  the 
growth  and  interests  of  the  group. 

Itiere  are  powerful  implications  in  Creative 
Dramatics  as  related  to  formal  education  on 
every  level. 

This  is  not  "sensivity  training"  (group 
grope)*  Yet  it  is  open  to  all.  It  is  to  me  an 
honest  approach  to  the  enormous  potential  in- 
herent in  a  combination  of  theatre,  education* 
and  psychology. 

Please  communicate  yonr  reactions  and  fur- 
ther comments  to  members  of  the  Ad-Hoc  oCm- 
mittee  or  to  The  School  for  Experimental  Edu- 
cation. Student  Mailroom.  Brandeis.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
these  ideas  with  yoa.  ^^^ 


STUDENTS  INTERNATIONAL 

OF  AMN  ARBOUR 

QW  OFFERS  THESE  SERVICES  TO  BRANDEIS  STUOWTS 
fAtUllTsiAff  AHO  mil  IMMHMAH  f AMIUIS: 

•  Eurail  and  Brilrail  Passes 

•  Auto  Purchases,  Leases  and  Rentals 

•  Travelers  Checks 

•  Educational  Tours 

•  No  Membership  Fees 

ROUND  TRIP  jn  TO  lONDON 

6/21-8/24  8  WEEKS  $209 

(Open  Bar  and  Meals  Included) 


Wsnted:  The  Waltham 
Grovp  needs  s  full  time  ad- 
ministrator with  creativity 
and  demonstrated  ore:aniza- 
tional  talents  to  coordinate 
It  prog^rams,  including:  t«- 
torins  and  recreation;  a  com- 
mnnity  newspaper;  commn- 
nity  oripuitsin^  and  other  so- 
cial actioa  programs  in  Wal- 
tham. Start  as  soon  after 
lulf  1  as  possible.  Salary 
approvimatelf  $7,00t/rr. 

Contact:  Julia  Waldman. 
Walthjun  Group  via  Univer- 
sitjr  Mailroom. 


ISRAEL-70 

STUDENT  PROGRAM 
JUNE  21-AUGUST  17 
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weeks  —  kil 

weeks  —  ordioeologicol  dig 

weeks  —  orgoMized  ^•IM' 

weeks  —  free  tim^e 

doys    —  AHteflt 


»50  Refundable  Deposit  Reserves  Seat 

-CAU.- 

STUDENfS  INTERNATIONAL 

AT  536-7863  or  536-7864 

OR  COME  TO 

468  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

(A  Non-Proffif  Organization) 


OARK 
UNIVERSITY 

announces 

1970  INTERSESSION 
JUNE  8-JUNE  26 

Selected  courses: 
Mythofogr,  The  lee*  and  Tke 
Hi^.  Directors  ond  Sociol  Involve- 
memt,  Hillonr  •♦  Cinemm,  ^•pm- 
lotion,  Or»  L*erties.  Antkropol- 
Ofy  of  Armed  Conflict  ond  Vio- 
lence 

1970  SUMMER  SESSION 
JULY3-AUGUST15 

Selected  courses: 


$670 


For  brockofc  on  fl»ts  ond  otfier 
Isroel  programs  coll  or  write: 

JOINT  ISRAEL 
PROGRAMS 

72  FronMifi  Street 
Boston.  MosMclmsetts  •21 1« 


Folklore.  lji«go««tk«.  Imosonol- 
OfT,  Tlie  Second  Se«,  Poronermol 
PI»e«omeM,  Ccofoff,  C«flSte«tto«- 
ism.  Sociology  of  the  Occult 

For  fofltMr  iafMMaHoa 

fle«M  cofitoct: 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Worcester,  Moss.  01610 
793-74S3 

REGISTRATIONS  NOW  BEING 
ACCEPTED 


1 


Summer 

Language 

Institute 

CHINESE 

FRENCH 

GERMAN 

HEBREW 

ITAUAN 

RUSSIAN 

SPANISH 

June  29 -August  28. 1970 

University  of  California 
Santa  Cruz 

Living  -  learning  language 

programs  for  beginning  and 

inteimodtata  students. 

Intensive  nine  week  sessions 
at  Merrill  College.  UCSC. 
15  units  University  credit. 

Application  deadline:  May  10 

Cost:  $661  including  room 
and  board 

for  further  Information  write: 

Bmi  T.  Ctark. 
Summer  Language  Institute 
UC  Santa  Cruc.  Ca.  9S060 
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Fo9«  Six 


THE    JUSTICE 


Mmr  5,  1»70 


-Commeiifary 


5'(7^w  /?//^r  President  Ahratn^s  resignation,  The  Justice 
talked  with  his  wife  about  their  years  at  Brandeis,  The  follow- 
ing are  excerpts  from  a  conversation  with 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Ahram 

FmTOR's  Note:  Behind  everi/  Have  yoar  children  riven 
suLces^juX  man,  they  say,  is  oj-  you  any  problem  at  all?  I  mean 
ten  a  woman  who  inspires  him.  like  your  oldest  daughter  must 
Even  though  she  denies  it,  Jane  have  been  living  in  about  10  or 
Abram  has  played  a  substantial  fifteen  different  houses? 
role   to  play  in  her   husband's       ^^jj    ^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

^^^^u^'  ^    J     •         *»,  fairly  carefully  from  the  chil- 

They    met    during    the    war  ^^^^f^       j„^  J  ^.^^   ^^  ^3^^ 

years    tn    Chicago,    through    a  ^^^j^    ^    special    effort    to    see 

mutual    jriend.    Morris   Abram  ^y^^    ^Y\ey    have     never     been 

was     then    finishing     his    law  moved    in    the    middle    of    the 

studies  in  Chicago.  The  Abrams  year.     "When     we     moved     to 

were  married  in  1944.  Larchmont,  Josh  had  just  been 

The  jollowinq  interview  was  bom,    and    I    was    unable    to 

taped  at  Casty  House  soon  after  move    at    that   particular    mo- 

Af orris      Abram's      resignation  ment.  The  other  four  children 

pom  Brandeis  in  order  to  con-  went  to  live  with  their  grand-  witness    for  instance    the  men 

tider  running  jor  the    Senate,  mother     in     a     grotesque     old    withm  your  family  some  basic    ^'''"^^^'.i^^  p"^^ 

Abram's  candidacy  was  short-  hotel  in  Larchmont,  NY.  where    issues.   How   about  some  more    ^'^^"%^\!\t^/Z!i„^  "ij^^ 

He  xvithdrew  from  the  they   had  a  great  time,  and  I    outstanding  problems  that  Mr.    man     Erniicnmann     j^issinger, 

Abram   has   had,   for   instance,   Mitchell,  et  al.  All  very  vmt- 


The  Nixon  Paint 


Bill  Zumefa 


Jived. 


Former     President     Lyndon   tually  go   to   raUies  of  candl- 
Baines  Johnson  visited  Wash-    dates  anyway?  A  candidate  has 

ington   .a^   month    sporting   a  ^Jr^Tnor  J^atS'/etfvV 

pair  of  highly-visible  sideburns,  but  they  have  to  be  prestnti 

Television  cameras  immediate-  able. 

ly  focuijed  on  his  hair,  and  one  This  is  exactly  what  they  set 

well-known  correspondent  said  out  to  do  to  Richard  Milhous 

that  Mr.  Johnson  had  "finally  Nixon  in   1968.  He  had  to  ac- 

bouun  to  let  his  hair  down."  f^P^^  ^^^   inevitability   of  elec- 

iH-feun  tu  i  ••  tronic  campaigning,  and  some- 

The  man   the  former  presi-  thing  had  to  be  done  about  his 

dent   was  visiting,   Mr.   Nixon,  "5    o'clock    shadow".    In    The 

sports  no  sideburns  The  Nixon  ?«^"'Sf  ®'  *^«  President  1968. 
X  11  mi.:^ji^  A^^.s^^n     Joe  McGinnis  tells  us  the  full 

image  is  all  Middle-American,  story  of  how  they  painted  Rich! 
and  no  hairy  growth  below  the  grd  Nixon's  face  so  that  the 
level  of  the  ears  is  tolerated.   Kansas    housewife    would    not 

click  her  TV  set  off. 

The  McGinnis  book  is  a  skill- 
ful and  readable  treatment  of 
a  crucial  pro*>lem  facing  the 
American  political  system  to- 
day. The  fact  remains  that  our 


Jane  Abram  seen  here  with  sons  Adam  and  Joshua. 
(Picture  by  Josef  Ozdian) 


at    Brandeis    during    the    Ford   age  American-lrom-the-Middle- 
Hall  crisis.  He  must  have  been    ites. 

living  with  some  sort  of  pres-       ^,^^   gll   very  boring  to  the  presidents,  senators,  governors, 

sure  for  the  10  days.  How  was    electronic   eye    Therefore    say  ^"^    even    local    district  aitor- 

his  coming  home?  Did  he  feel    ^y^^   Washington   television   re-  "^ys  have  to  be  packaged  for 

that  coming  home  was  getting   porters,  these  men  are  not  cool  <^lectronic      presentation      and 

'""      '"  """                            on   the'  "boob   tube".   The  Big  then  displayed  like  products  in 

Boss   has   had   this  trouble  all  the  commercial  market, 
along;  in  1960,  Mr.  Nixon  was  So  TV  campaigning  has  two 
said   to  have  lost  the  election  distinct   advantages:   first    vast 
to   John    Kennedy    because    of  audiences;  second,  direct' com- 
his    bad    TV    image.    Nixon    is  munication.     But     in     reading 
not  blessed  with  cavalier  looks.  McGinniss's  book,  one  realizes 
Kansas    housewives   may    vote  i^at    electronic    political    cam- 
for  him,  but  they  do  not  vote  paigning  is  also  a  subtle— and 
for  him  on  account  of  his  looks,  sometimes   not-so-subtle— form 
Looks  are  i  m  p  0  rt  a  n  t    in  of   mind   persuasion.    And   one 
home   who   would   like   to    tell   present-day  politics.  Campaigns  wonders  how  a  skillful  politi- 
him  what  they  think  he  should    are    based   primarily    on    elec-  ^^^^ — ^^^^     Richard     Nixon- 
do.  And  as  there  are  a  number    tronic     presentation:     a     one-  ^^^  t>e  able  to  resist  the  t<'nip- 
of  us,  we  often  have  conflicting    minute  commercial  may  reach  tation     to     convert     electronic 


away  from  it  all? 

Well,  1  hope  so.  You  know, 
it  works  both  ways.  You  take 
home  with  you  and  you  bring 
your  job  home.  Morris  gels 
more  free  advice  than  any 
other  husband  and  father  that 
I  know.  He  invites  all  sorts  of 
discussion  and  advice  and  then 
acts  as  he  sees  best.  He  certain- 
ly doesn't  feel  in  any  sense, 
bound  by  the  many  people  at 


RoZi^  of dio^""'''    '^    •""*'  »'  "^"ths.  When  Morris  an5  I 


I  don't  feel   I   could   discuss 


were  in  Israel,  we  got  this  let- 
ter from  her  saying  she  was 
going    to     be    a    lead     in    this 


we  ve 

down. 


anything  which  could  possibly  ^^^j^^j    comedy.    We    thought 

fc'  in'll'^^^''    ^"""^  ^^%  ?^^"^^'^  we  should  go  home  right  away 

business  or  nor  do  I  feel  free  because    we    knew    she    didn't 

^r.nHf"''R^"^   personality    at  ^-       ^^  ^^    ^^^  ^y^^         ^^^^^^ 

L^^^r.   ^''^f  "f 'c^i  ♦'"''1^'  J  out  very  well.  They  seemed  to 
have   been   privileged   to   be  at  fairlv  easilv    and  everv- 

Brandeis  as  a  wife  rather  than  Te'^'har  nfade   lo'^^'s   of   frSs 

as  a   working  part  of  the  uni-  j        ^^      ^       ^^      ^j 

TVu^^   f'f     ^^""^  H^    ^^u^  ^ovJS'   in ''and    seiin 

of   that  I   have  worked   pretty  ^^.^^  ^^^e  friends, 
hard     for     Brandeis,     but     1       ..  .,  j    1..      .  *. 

haven't  been  a  part  of  the  staff;  ,.  Morns    Jr.    and    his    father 

I   have   been  an  appendage  of  disagree   on    many    pomts    but 

the    staff.    It    really    has    been  ^*?^y     ^V^^    ^^     ^^^P     talking 

fun,  I've  enjoyed  it.  And  there  ^^^^\   whatever   they  •  disagree 

is     one     thing     for    sure— I've  a^«t.  They  are  a  great  influ- 

gotten   an  insight  and   percep-  ^J}^^  ^^  each  other.   However 

tion,   I   think,    concerning   aca-  ^"1^   are   perfectly   capable   of 

demic    life    that    never    would  vehemently  disagreeing, 

have  been  possible  had  my  hus-  ,    ^«**  7®"  "^^  f^}  married 

band  not  actually  come  to  the  *®   ^^'    A*>«^n»»    what  did   you 

university  ®**    your    own    perspective    of 

Do    you    have    any    personal  "fe  as?  Did  you  thing  he  would 

Interests''  niake  it  to  the  excellence  that 

I     have     lots     of     interests.  I|«  ^1^;,.^%^^^^  estimates  of 

People  are  interested  in  sports.  "**  abilites. 
I   play   a   bad   game   of  tennis,        I    think    he   would    do    any- 

with  great  devotion.   I  am  in-  thing,  but  I  have  never  expect- 

terested     in     swimming,     and  ed.  to  leave  Georgia.  I  always 

reading.  I  have  no  professional  expected  to  live  there,  and  then 

or  vocational  interests  that  I've  our  life  has  been  essentially  the 

pursued  at  all.  same     everyvvrhere     we     have 

How  are  your  children   and  gone.  It  would  have  been  very 

how  is  your  family  life?  little  different  in  the  fabric  of 

How    does   family    life   vary  our  own  life  with  each  other, 

from    one    family    to    another?  our   children,   and   so   forth.  It 

We  all  understand  each  other's  doesn't    really    matter    where 

experiences,  because  to  an  ex-  you  live,  now  does  it? 
tent  we  each  participate  in  the       You    mentioned    a    moment 

same  experiences.  earlier    that    you    do    discuss 


PHOrOGRAPHER 
WANTED 


to  teoch  phofogrophy  (including  dorkroom)  kolMime  in  o  psychio- 
tric  setting  (McLeon  Hospitol,  Belmont)  for  summer  ond  perkops 
beyond.  Very  interesting  job.  Good  poy. 

Crntoct  Don  Krohn,  894-8693  or  Iris  Coroll,  484-0700,  Ext.  519 


convert 
X  ^i_     , ,  1.       J  ij    views  as  we  should  do,  so  it's   more  people  than  two  or  three    persuasion    for    seditious    pur- 

tenatorial  race  soon   after  the  suspect,  they  d  hoped  we  would   no  wonder  that  he  pursues  his   average-size     political     rallies    POses.  Electronically,  1984  may 
New    York    State    Democratic  never    arrive.    But    when    we  (Continued  on   Page  7)  Further   how  many  people  ac-    no*  be  too  far  away. 

Committee  gave    him  its    con-  moved  that  time,  our  daughter j  h^  t^ 

tent  to  have  his  name  placed  Ruth  was  in  the  12th  grade 
on  its  June  primary  ballot,  (the  last  year  of  high  school.) 
Abram  cited  the  entry  of  Ar-  She  was  very  active  in  the 
Xhur  J.  Goldberg  in  the  guber-  drama  department,  and  each 
notorial  race  as  his  major  rea-  y^ar  they  put  on  one  play  and 
son  for  ioithdrot4;ing  pom  the  one  musical  comedy.  She  had 
campaign  ^    '^^o    ^^    each    of    them,    al- 

Pariicipants  in  the  folloiving   H?^"^*l^^^  ^^5  T^^  moved  into 
conversation  were  Jane  Abram  \^^  school  and  know  absolute- 

and     Brandeis     students     Ma-  ^V  '^^  2"^.^"^  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^l".^^: 

ers  and  sister  whom  she  bved 


WOULD  YOU  EVER  DARE 
TRY  TWO  WHOPPERS  ? 


ITS  A  MEAL  IN  ITSELF  .  .  . 
THE  WALL-TO-WALL  WHOP- 
PER  BURGER  YOU  GET  ONLY 
AT  BURGER  KING  AND  ONLY 
59c.  COME  IN  AND  GET  A 
GOOD  THING  GOING.  EXULT 
OVER  OUR  FAMOUS  THICK 
SHAKES  OR  OUR  PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE  FRENCH  FRIES. 

BRING  THE  FAMILY  » 
HAVE  A  BALL! 


rREE  FRENCH   FRIES 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WHOPPER! 


■ 
■ 


■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


Offer  good  only  with  this  coupon  of  ■ 

BURGER   KING 

P^«'^«P''c»  Moy  26,  1970.  Void  Where  Prohibited  I 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■* 


■■■■■■ 


HOME  OF  THE  WHOPPER 

881  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 


Mot  5.  i»yo     : 

Tiift  Talk  of  Vermonf 

Thoughts  From  a  Mountain 

By  FRANAY  GUPTE 

srRAG  MOUNTAIN,  VERMONT— The   snows  of  winter 

?nnp  and  a  greenish  haze  covers  the  dips  and  slopes  o£  the 

Vermont  valleys.  It  is  not  cold    Even  up  here,  where  you  can 

7w,k  all  around  and  not  see  a  higher  peak,  you  can  survive  in 

^''"^Thrffr  is  fresh.  The  sun  shines  brightly,  but  the  heat  is 
not  fierce  or  oppressive.  Gentle  breezes  keep  you  cool  at  all 


THE    JUSTICE 


Pofo  Sovon 


^The  Mossiah" 


The  First  Coming 


Sfevo  Vineberg 


The  terrain  IS  "^«^f '  »^^  The  peak  is  still  up  above  in 
you  have  a  hard  ^irne  J^l/^^J^f  the  heSvens.  We  get  up  and 
ip  this  '«o""^»'^  3^^  ^^^^'  ^aS  claw  toward  it. 
l\tT  to^'Ve  rough  trail.  A  It  becomes  treacherous  now. 
!  .o«,  kpons  vou  company  for  Sometimes  we  climb  over  walls 
'^'ifi^  a^youst^  periodic-  of  rock.  This  is  bear  country 
any  o  douse'^^ourfLe'^^^^  sip  and  we  keep  hearing  thuds  and 
f»w  r.iPar  sweet  water.  As  you  noises  of  heavy  paws,  and 
id^e  u^^  the  haU-dressed  grunts.  But  we  keep  on  toward 
trees  and  the  occasional  pines  the  top. 

swijy  to  the  tune  of  the  running  in  some  clefts  between  rocks 
w  iter  and  sometimes  you  can  we  spot  stray  columns  of  snow, 
hear  the  grunts  of  a  distant  Not  hard  snow,  but  the  soft, 
bear  or  perhaps  agitated  deer,  melting  kind.  The  sort  of  snow 
But  the  birds  chirp  at  all  that  is  about  to  vanish  com- 
Tjp^es  pletely  leaving  not  a  trace  be- 

Then  you  come  upon  a  de-  hind  but  puddles  and  perhaps 
serled  house,  and  you  go  in  and  furrows  shaped  during  the 
find  nothing  but  broken  boards,  bitter  winter  that  is  just  past, 
an  unmade  bed,  and  a  half-  tj^^  p^ak  is  very  near  now, 
burnt  candle  on  the  table.  And,  ^^ly  about  two  walls  of  rock 
strangely,  an  ancient  copy  of  avvay.  Bill  is  much  ahead  of 
the  New  York  Times  in  a  cor-  all  of  us  now,  for  we  cannot 
ner.  The  date  reads  the  day  ^^  Y\\m.  He  will  be  married  at 
after  Nixon  was  elected.  ^yie  end  of  the  month,  and  after 

The  trail  stops  there.  It  is  that  he'll  be  drafted.  The  army 
rough  going  now.  All  you  have  ^^  ^yc  his  honeymoon,  and  the 
to  guide  you  is  the  sight  of  the  gj,.i  j^e  loves  and  whom  he's 
peak  up  above  in  the  sky.  And  going  to  make  his  bride  will 
the  peak  too  is  sometimes  made  j^q^  g^^  ^jm  for  a  long  time, 
to    disappear    by    the    growmg        -  «    •       *— 

pines. 


There  was  much  fun  for  the 
pines.  five  of  us,  we  laughed,  we  sang 

You  begin  to  sweat  at  inis  ^^  cooked  our  own  meals,  and 
point.  The  noises  of  the  lorest  gi^^u^d  through  the  untram- 
become  more  intense.  The  ^^^^^  fi^i^s  of  Vermont.  For 
music  of  the  stream  is  less  au-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  .^^is  would  not  come 
dible.  You  think  of  the  bouse  again  For  each  there  would  be 
that  you  came  upon,  and  of  the  ^^  perhaps,  again,  but  dif- 
<iecrepit  newspaper,  and  of  fp^^^tly  We  climbed  the  moun- 
Richard  Nixon.  You  sweat  ^^.^  ^^^  realized  that  we  may 
more,  and  you  stop  to  wipe  ^^^^^  do  this  together  again. 
your  brow.  g-jj         g    ^n    the    top    now, 

Richard      N>'',<>'^'  ,  ^^.'^ly-   vvaving     at     us.     Some     stray 
seventh     President     of     these   waving     a i  ^^^  ^^ 

United  States.  UP  in   front  o^   ^'s'blondlsh  brown    hair    and 
you  are  Nancy,  and  Eric,  and  ^    suddenly    we 

Marianne.  Walking  next  to  you  ^^^  7^^'^  the  army  and  the 
is  Bill.  Bill  is  a  grad  student.  I/l^Vtand  that  perhaps  one  day 
He  is  about  to  be  married  to  a  ^^^f  \^«J^%'Cch  ^n  the  future, 
very  pretty  girl.  And  about  to  not^  JJ^^^id  be  up  on  some  God- 
be  drafted.  .  fnr«ujken  hill  in  Vietnam  or 
We  all  come  upon  a  clearing.  JP^^^jg  saving  his  comrades 
We  pause.  We  drink  from  a  ^^"^o  som^%kirmish  that  he 
streamlet.  We  don't  say  a  word  on  to  some  ^.^^^  .^ 
for    we    dare   not    disturb    the   reaiiy  aiu 

symphony  of  the  high  woods.         We  ^^/f,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  and 
It    all    seems    so    far    away:    ^hol^  world  was  below  us  ana 

Brandeis,  and  the  ghost  house  we  stared  «"  «i^^*^J^^A|at^?ng 

with  the  newspaper  and  Rich-  only   the  fP""J^^^^f  .^f  fg,  e^^^ 

ard  Nixon,  and  the  draft,  and  The  «"»]'.  t^^J^'^f^de^  cottage 

war,    and    everything    seem    m  below,  the  ^a^^^»^^^^^^^  ^"^"^1^ 

another  world.   Now   it  is  just  at  the  base  from  where  w^^  naa 

us,   five  of   us   who  say   not   a  ftarted^    We    had    r^^^^^^^^^ 

word   but   look    at   each    other  top  and  ^here  was  nowher^e^ 

and  at  the  running  water  and  to  go  ^""  y;,iV„/T  ^^^  rolled 

at  what  we  can  see  of  the  sky  a  »»ttlesU,ne  slid  off  and 

through  the  swaying  pines.  down  the  steep  edge. 


Martin  Halpern's  THE  MESSIAH  is  an  interesting  P>«^  «' ^«'*VaL&  fi?5^^^ 
manship  yet  of  warmth  and  insight    He  has  easily  surmounted  any  J^*«^»\«  on  8ta«      It^s 
block  by  choosing  a  story  that  is  both  fascinating  in  its  «^»  "»>L^.  j^^?^^'^^^  a 

the  tale  of  Yacob  Frank,  self -ordained  leader  of  a  rehcious  ^"^t  in  eighteenth  cenii^^^^^ 
cult  that  attracts  Jews  who.  like  Frank  himself  and  ^is  learned  father-in-^^^^^^ 
reject  the  stifling  confines  of  ♦heir  own  orthodox  past  Frank,  like  a  last  cent^^^^^ 
es  them  to  "live  thy  being  as  my  own"— to  touch   to  /^^^  to  lu^ows^nd  love  each  oi^l^^,^"/^^ 
And  because  it  is  believed  that  he  will  destroy  the  J^^^^J  y^^.^^^'and  he  ™^^ 
vulnerable  to  conversion  to  Christianity,  he  is  allowed  to  flourish  —  and  he  grows  mio  a  very 

powerful  man,  almost  a  messianic  figure. — 

Cast  Excellent  Production  Fair 
Unfortunately  Halpern's  play  is  not  very  The  rest  of  the  cast  is  excellent,  though  they 
wen  struc^ti-ed '  and  'Ippears^  unbalanced  and  cannot  offset  the  mediocrity  of  Luisi's  perform- 
overlong  as  a  result.  (Though  it  runs  for  a  full  ance.  K.  Lype  O'Dell,  who  if.  P/,^^«gy^^V.! 
three  hours  with  intermissions,  I  am  certain  finest  actor  in  the  Brandeis  Theatre  Depart- 
that  the  content  might  better  hold  an  audience's  ment,  obtains  his  usual  level  of  ^*^^".^"f<^  *" 
attention  tKrougfToff  if  its  ultimate  effect  were  the  role  of  Elisha  Schor.  ^^^^"Ij^^^.^J^^f  a^^^^^^^ 
not  that  of  a  pastiche  of  scenes  and  incidents.)  father-  n-law;  Rowland  Chamberlin  is  a  wise 
&ut  the  main  difficulty  in  THE  MESSIAH  is  and  witty  King  Augustus;  and  I>avf^/a*"?^^ 
that  it  is  excessively  expository.  The  characters  plays  Bishop  Demoyski  vvith  depth  and  preci- 

spend  as  much  time  describing  events  that  have   sion  that  are  efP^^^a^'y  .^^J.'T'^.^^His  Choracos 
occurred  off  stage  as  developing  the  story  line   realizes  how  tnily  versatile  be  is.  (His  Choragos 
through  their  own  actions.  It  is  usually  helpful    in  ANTIGONE  and  Worcester  in   HENRY   VI 
to  follow  the  rule  about  presenting  all  of  the   were   equally   skilled   portrayals.)      I"  .«^a»er 
^tionwssible   directly   on   stage   rather   than   roles,  but  particularly  worthy  of  mention    are 
simX  ?^counting  it,  and  TOE  MESSIAH  is  not   Dave  Gottesfeld   (Rabbi   Mordecai.  one  of  the 
hT exceTon    a"?eady  in  danger  of  falling  into    witnesses  at  the  first  trial):  L^^  k^n^'lo,?in)^ 
tedious  academia  because  of  the  nature  of  its   Levi)  and  Donald  Silva  (Moshe  »%"  ?oiomon;, 
heme   it  requires  dramatic  excitement  to  move   and  Victoria  Lippman,  who  P^^^,  ^»^«}.^'^!,,f^^ 
talon^  Yet  from  the  first  talky  scene  in  King   do  wonders  with  a  very  bri^^. ^^/^-f  f„  Pj^^^ 
Augustus'  chamber   five  minutes  after  the  play    one  of  Frank's  followers,  the  first  one  to  snea 
has^gun,  we  o^e'told  w^  preceded  the   clothes  and  inhibitions,  and  she  does  not  say  a 

trial  of  Yacob  Frank.  In  court  two  rabbis  tell   word.     .  .     ,       ^.  ,     ..^   „*   «,„«.   mf«5- 

us  what  Frank  has  done  to  deserve  censure,  and    ^  S?rP"««f  »y;  -V**  P'^^^^^i^.^^^^^^  5?rec 

even  in  the  final  Inquisition  sequence  we  are    SIAH  is  only  fair.  Harry  ^a^trogeorge  s  oirec 
told  of  Frank's  last  meeting  with  his  followers,    tion  is  urnnovm?,  Respite  some  nice  ^^^^^  »« 

The  most  valuable  element  in  the  play  is  the   the  court  ^'l^^'^^^^  ^J*»,!„^Sf^'^f*th?  hurr^^ 
rhararter  studv  of  Yacob  Frank.  It  18  quite  a    rather  heavy-handed  treatment   of   the  numor 
JemarkablfSe  of  w^^^^  a2d  per-    (and  there  are  some  very  funny  passages)  is  my 

JeXe   and  H  r^2ems  'THE  MESSIAH  evei  in   main  objection;  only  Howland  Chamberlin  nrian. 
its  mc^  nrVix  «m;^^^  ages  to  salvage  the   wit  inherent   m  his   role 

act^^e?rpra^g  tStrSle     But  James  Luisi        Martin  Halpern's  play  has  'ts  problejns  but  m 
f.  in ad^uate    he  closes  over  the  tremendous   a  revised  script,  with  care  and  sensitivity   (as 

comiSeXs'  of  iL^X  it'on  one  level  he  has  «»»<>-"  {\l'j-^r?HfMEsl'lAH'^muc^ 

Hp  nrpen<!  for  the  audience  and  gesticulates  all  overcome;   what   harmi  THE  *•*•?.  'j„„*, 

overth"place*bu?he  Sols  not 'Veally  indulge  more  te  that  the  Brande,,  production  doe,  not 

in  much  hard-core  acUng.  "ve  up  to  the  material. 


Jane  Abram  Interview 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

own  path. 

Is  there  some  possibility  that 
Mr.  Abram  would  come  back 
to  Brandeis? 

As  far  as  I  know,  he  has  no 
plans  whatsoever  to  come  back 
to  Brandeis.  I  hate  leaving  here, 
and  would  be  perfectly  happy 
and   satisfied   to  stay   here   in- 
definitely. I  think  the  fact  that 
he  has  left  means  that  he  has 
permanently    severed    his   pro- 
fessional   connection    with     it. 
That    doesn't    mean    that    we 
won't  all  be  extremely  mteres- 
ed  in  Brandeis  and  I  know  that 
Morris  will  be  most  interested 
in   continuing    to   raise   money 
and  to  grasp  other  opportuni- 
ties  to    work    with   all    of  the 
people  across  the  country  who 
are    working    for    Brandeis.    I 
mean,   you   can't   get   involved 
and    then    not    be    interested. 


THE 
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And,  after  all,  he  has  been 
deeply  involved  and  is  and  will, 
I  am  sure,  always  be  involved 
with  it. 

Now,  earlier  we  talked  about 
the   woman   behind   the  celeb- 
rity or  the  ntiftn  who  has  made 
it.  In  a  very  real  sort  of  a  way, 
since    you    came    to    Brandeis, 
you  have  helped  the  donors,  in 
meeting  them,  and  have  recep- 
tions for  them,  and  from  this 
particular     aspect,     you     have 
been  involved  in  Brandeis  life 
as  such,  and  you  have  been  the 
lady    behind    the   president    as 
such,   could   you  tell   us  about 
this  part  of  your  interests? 

It  is  like  living  in  any  other 
institution.  I  mean,  after  all,  a 
donor  wishes  to  make  a  gift  to 
some  institution  and  you  wish 
to  engage  in  an  interest  to  get 
him    interested    in    making    a 
donation  and  so  the  two  come 
together.  And  this  is  a  mutual 
thing,    getting.   I   have  wanted 
to  participate  in  the  fund-rais- 
ing. After  all,  that  is  one  of  my 
jobs  and   it  is   a   lot  more  fun 
to     participate     in     something 
than  it  is  to  stay  at  home  and 
not    participate    in    it     I    cant 


1 


imagine  anything  duller.  And, 
after  all,  there  are  an  extreme- 
ly lot  of  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  donating  money  to 
Brandeis,  and  there  are  ex- 
tremely interested  people  who 
are  interested  in  donating  their 
time  and  making  all  sorts  01 
contributions  to  Brandeis. 

Do  you  have  any  comments 
on  Brandeis  life  these  past  two 

years?  . 

I  have  enjoyed  it,  and  1  sm- 
cerely  regret  leaving,  and  wish 
it  were  possible  to  stay  longer. 

If  you  were  to  advise  the 
next  president's  wife,  the  next 
permanent  president's  wife, 
what  would  you  say  to  her? 

Everyone  has  their  own  way 
of   doing    things.    The    Sachars 
had  a  way  which  was  fine  for 
them.    We    had    a    way    which 
suited    us.   The    next    president 
and    his    wife     will     be,     un- 
doubtedly, different  from  either 
of    us.    I    think    that    is   one   of 
the  nice  things  about  being  at 
Brandeis.     There      is     nothing 
rigid    about    the    expectations. 
I'm   sure   that   the    next   presi- 
dent and  his  wife  will  do  too, 
and  that's  as  it  should  be.    
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Quits  Post 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
summer.  He  welcomes  student 
input  in  the  process  of  choos- 
ing a  new  coach. 

Rudis  reported  that  by  Fri- 
day morning,  soon  after  the  of- 
ficial announcement  in  the  lo- 
cal press,  he  was  very  pleased 
with  the  reactioc  so  far  (in 
terms  of  applications).  He  men- 
tioned that  several  very  suc- 
cessful coaches  had  expressed 
Interest  in  the  position. 

Both  Rodis  and  Squire  em- 
phasized that  Brandeis  was  not 
necessarily  lo- iking  for  a  man 
of  the  stature  of  K.  C.  Jones. 
Squire  said  that  a  prospective 
coach  must  realize  the  limita- 
tions   of    Brandeis    baslcetball. 

Rodis  will  seek  out  appli- 
cations from  the  athletic  com- 
munity, where  he  lias  numer- 
ous contacts.  He  is  looking  for 
a  proven  head  coach  or  an  up 
and  coming  assistant  coach  at 
the  high  school  or  college  lev- 
el. Experience  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor.  The  new  coach 
will  serve  full  time  in  his  po- 
fition,  teaching  physical  edu- 
cation and  possibly  coaching 
other  sports. 

Rodis  noted  that  ex-Coach 
Jones  had  had  several  offers 
for  other  jobs  during  his  te- 
nure here.  He  officially  heard 
about  the  Harvard  offer  two 
weeks  ago.  Jone's  actual  deci- 
sion occurred  on  April  23,  but 
announcement  was  delayed  for 
several  reasons.  Speculation 
about  his  future  at  Brandeis 
had  circulated  since  the  end  of 
the  basketball  season  in  March. 

Commenting  on  Jones'  per- 
formance. Rodis  said,  "K.  C. 
did  a  wonderful  job.  We're  go- 
ing to  miss  him.  We  wish  him 
the  best  luck  in  the  world." 
He  noted  that  the  job  repre- 
sented an  advancement,  espe- 
cially with  Harvard's  project- 
ed entry  Into  the  arena  of  bas- 
ketbal!  powers. 

Dissatisfaction 
With  Report  On 
Urban  Studies 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

This  investigation,  according 
to  the  original  report  would  al- 
low students  to  study  problems 
from  the  vantage  point  of  dif- 
ferent disciplines  and  also  offer 
them  an  interdisciplinary  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem 
area  they  chose. 
Rejects   Problem    Approach 

The  Urban  Program  Com- 
mittee proposal,  however,  spe- 
ciftcally  rejects  a  problem- 
oriented  approach:  "While 
problems  can  sometimes  pro- 
vide a  sound  organizing  prin- 
ciple for  professional  and  vo- 
cational education,  they  can- 
not be  the  sole  principle  of 
curriculum  organization  in  un- 
dergraduate education  in  the 
arts  and  sciences." 

Instead,  the  Conunittee  snig- 
irested  that  each  student  take 
four  or  five  courses  in  one 
discipline  so  that  he  would 
gain  some  academic  grounding 
before  studying  urban  prob- 
lems in  depth. 

Other  major  changes  are: 

•  The  interdisciplinary  na- 
ture of  the  program  is  changed 
to  "multi-disciplinary"  study. 
Thus,  where  the  original  pro- 
posal called  for  faculty  from 
different  disciplines  to  teach 
one  course  in  conjunction,  the 
committee  proposal  requires 
four  or  five  courses  be  taken  in 
one  discipline,  and  four  or  ftve 
in  several  others. 

^  Original  proposal  sug- 
gests "An  exchange  program  in 
which  personnel  from  partici- 
pating or  sponsoring  agencies 
or  citizens*  groups  would  be  al- 
lowed entry  to  all  courses 
taught  in  the  program  .  .  ."  No 
mention  of  this  is  made  in  the 
committee  report. 

•  The  students  originally 
proposed  that  the  program  be 
ruled  by  a  "governing  assem- 
bly" which  would  operate  on  a 
one  man  -  one  vote  basis.  The 
director  of  the  program  would 
be  responsible  to  that  assem- 
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Lacrosse  Wins; 
Record  6^2 

The  Brandeis  lacrosse  team 
brought  its  record  to  6-2  with 
wins  over  Boston  College,  Bab- 
son,  Colby,  and  Boston  State. 
They  were  defeated  by  Plym- 
outh State. 

The  Boston  College  game  was 
surprisingly  close,  the  Brandeis 
Whales  winning  4-3,  in  over- 
time. Against  Babson,  the 
Whales  came  back  from  a  5-4 
deficit  to  win  9-6.  Brandeis 
nursed  a  5-2  lead  into^  a  5-4 
victory  over  a  stubborn  Colby 
squad. 

Last  Thursday,  in  a  game 
marred  by  fighting  and  much 
ill  feeling,  Brandeis  defeated 
Boston  State  8-5.  On  Saturday, 
the  Whales  were  outclassed  by 
Plymouth  SUte  11-4. 

Michael- Lederman  is  having 
the  best  season  of  any  player  in 
the  history  of  Brandeis  la- 
crosse. He  has  accumulated  a 
total  of  31  points  in  8  games. 
and  in  one  stretch  he  scored  the 
winning  goal  in  5  straight 
games.  Mike  Cardellechio,  CUft 
Cohn.  Steve  Klionsky,  John 
Broude  and  Bob  Hasday  are  al- 
so high  scorers. 

Newcomers  Dan  Engelstein, 
Leon  Calitri  and  Steve  Grosby 
have  made  tremendous  im- 
provements at  midfield.  Cliarlie 
Mazel  and  J.  L.  Carmichael 
have  also  made  significant  con- 
tributions at  this  position. 

The  defense,  led  by  Buzz 
Aaron  and  Larry  Myatt  has 
been  quite  impressive.  Mike 
"Archie"  Torrence  has  played 
very  well  at  goalie,  coming  up 
with  many  spectacular  saves. 
Artie  Caplan,  a  converted  mid- 
fielder, has  helped  the  defense 
quite  a  bit  in  recent  games. 

The  next  home  game  is 
Thursday  against  Nichols  Col- 
lege. The  Whales  have  yet  to 
beat  Nichols,  but  this  year  they 
think  they  can  do  it.  Game  time 
is  3:30  p.m. 

bly.  However,  the  committee 
proposal  would  have  the  direc- 
tor responsible  to  the  Dean  of 
Faculty,  and  create  an  advisory 
board  of  four  students  and  four 
faculty. 

•  Also,  the  student's  propos- 
al indicated  that  the  program 
would  offer  its  own  courses 
and  maintain  its  own  staff  in 
addition  to  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  other  departments. 
The  final  report  stated  only 
that  the  concentration  "would 
include  a  number  of  'urban- 
related'  courses  currently  of- 
fered by  Brandeis  faculty." 
There  is  no  provision  for  a 
staff  of  its  own  other  than  the 
Director. 

•  The  Urban  Studies  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the 
program  be  tried  on  a  three- 
year  experimental  basis. 

Some  of  the  students  felt  that 
final  report  represented  a  "bas- 
tardization" of  their  original 
concept.  In  tlie  words  of  Lee 
Friedman,  student  member  of 
the  committee,  "The  commit- 
tee's report  will  funnel  incom- 
ing people  into  disciplines;  peo- 
ple won't  be  able  to  think  for 
themselves." 

The  final  draft  of  the  com- 
mittee report  was  written  by 
Prof.  Binstock,  the  committee's 
chairman,  and  Carl  Milofsky. 
The  student  members  of  the 
conunittee  accepted  the  docu- 
ment on  the  basis  that  it  was 
probably  the  best  thin^  they 
could  get  from  the  committee, 
but  were  less  than  satisfied 
with  it. 
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Radicals  Desert  Committee  On  Environmental 


WASHINGTON  —  (CPS)  — 
After  a  series  of  tense  staff 
meetings  and  a  near  rebellion 
among  more  radical  stafT  mem- 
bers, Environmental  Teach-in, 
Inc.,  the  group  which  organ- 
ized the  massive  Earth  Day 
demonstrations  and  teach-ins, 
has  decided  to  continue  as  a  re- 
search and  action  group. 

Despite  compromises,  some 
of  the  more  radical  staff  mem- 
bers have  decided  to  leave,  and 
some  who  are  staying  have  no 
idea  whether  National  Coordi- 
nator Denis  Hayes  will  choose 
to  keep  them  on. 

The  disputes  in  the  organiza- 
tion center  on  w^hether  En- 
vironmental Action,  as  it  will 
now  be  called,  should  stay 
aligned  with  the  liberal  poli- 
ticuins  who  bei^an  it,  or  wheth- 
er it  should  take  a  more  radical 
turn. 

Hayes  wanted  to  lead  the 
group  into  direct  political  ac- 
tion within  the  system,  includ- 
ing endorsing  candidates  in  this 
fall's  elections.  Some  staff 
members  find  electoral  politics 
irrelevant,  and  feel  the  only 
use  for  a  national  office  is  the 
muckraking  research  it  can  do. 

The  compromise,  announced 
by  Hayes  on  the  eve  of  Earth 
Day,  will  have  Environmental 
Action  take  action  in  several 
areas,  including  the  filing  of 
law  suits,  proxy  fights,  and 
demonstrations.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  research. 

The  possibility  of  entering 
into  electoral  fights  was  left 
open  by  Hayes,  who  had  orig- 
inally hoped  to  announce  the 
group's  intention  to  move  into 
electoral  politics  in  a  big  way. 
Had  he  done  this,  there  was  a 
threat  of  the  press  conference 
being  leafletted  by  dissatisfied 
staff  members. 

After  some  time  period  has 
elapsed,  the  group  probably 
will  move  into  endorsements. 
Hayes  says  Environmental  Ac- 
tion will  drop  its  tax  exemp- 
tion, and  that  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  making  such 
endorsements.  With  the  group 
now  taxable,  48%  of  all  con- 
tributions will  go  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  taxes. 

Bill  Mauk,  Research  Direc- 
tor, has  decided  to  go  back  to 
Southern  California,  mainly 
because  he  doesn't  think  En- 
vironmental Action  is  accom- 
plishing very  much. 

He  blasted  the  Teach-in  for 
its  ''failure  to  speak  about  en- 
vironmental problems  in  con- 
nection with  other  problems, 
like  the  war  and  the  ghetto." 

'*We  need  to  point  the  finger 
at  companies,"  said  Mauk. 
"The  past  two  months  have  in- 
dicated how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
national    organization   to    deal 


with   important  issues  without 

playing      the      same      political 

game     as    everyone    else.     We 

have   to    rub   elbows    with   the 

right  politicians  and  the  right 
businessmen." 

Hayes,  who  talks  about  the 
need  to  "reverse  the  trend  of 
western  civilization,"  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  apply  a 
particularly  radical  analysis  to 
ecological  problems.  At  the 
press  conference,  he  spoke  of 
the  need  to  change  life  styles. 


citing  the  electric  toothbrush 
(which  indirectly  pollutes  since 
the  power  for  it  was  produced 
by  a  fossil  fuel  burning  plant) 
and  frequent  power  mowing  of 
lawns  as  examples  of  things 
we  must  give  up. 

"My  god,"  said  one  staff 
member  who  is  staying,  and 
therefore  asked  his  name  not 
be  used,  "can  you  think  of  a 
more  insignificant  use  of  power 
than  a  toothbrush?  Denis 
seems  to  want  to  blame  it  all 
on  the  consumer." 


Big  Sf  iH's  Notes 


Fun  and  Games 


Warren  Soiffer 


To  play  sports  for  fun.  This  simple  notion  becomes  all  too 
frequently  obscured  as  we  celebrate  the  feats  of  professional 
teams  intensely  competing  for  championships.  Or  varsity  squads 
winning  one  for  good  old  Brandeis  U. 

Fans  feel  strong  emotions,  but  they  also  participate  in 
sports.  They  analyze  the  events  perpetually,  but  they  also  try 
to  emulate  their  heroes. 

American  culture,  especially  in  its  communications  media, 
emphasizes  success  as  a  preeminent  value.  Not  everyone  who 
plays  a  sport  can  become  outstanding  at  it,  although  we  are 
only  informed  of  the  heroics  of  the  gods.  The  experience 
might  be  more  frustrating  for  the  less  successful  ones,  but  the 
rewards  occur  in  single  personal  pleasure  or  perhaps  losing  a 
few  pounds  around  the  middle. 

Spring  Fever 

In  the  spring,  Brandeis  students  emerge  from  hibernation 
and  rediscover  such  activities  as  softball,  I'risbee,  tennis,  and 
volleyball.  While  not  fiercely  competitive,  these  "sports"  pro- 
vide a  welcome  diversion  from  heavy  reading  or  a  mental  block 
during  the  writing  of  a  paper. 

The  nightly  volleyball  game  in  the  quadrangle  in  North 
furnishes  a  useful  example.  An  imperfect  net  stretches  be- 
tween the  two  tall  trees  whose  branches  occasionally  trap  the 
ball.  One  side  of  the  "court"  is  definitely  higher  than  the  other 
one.  Enforcement  of  rules,  especially  the  one  limiting  the 
number  of  times  a  ball  may  be  hit  on  one  side  of  the  net  to 
three,  becomes  lax.  "Carrying"  is  an  unknown  violation.  No 
one  keeps  score  m  the  game.  Teams  accumulate  and  lose  mem- 
bers haphazardly. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  these  conditions,  the  players,  male 
and  female,  thoroughly  enjoy  themselves.  E^ch  point  is  greet- 
ed with  shouts  and  laughter.  Extraneous  comments  draw  a 
warm  chuckle.  Saturday  night  a  guy  on  one  team  periodically 
raised  the  net  to  his  team's  advantage.  Darkness  comes  and  the 
players  retire  to  their  books,  having  broken  a  sweat. 

Their  form  is  lacking  but  it  doesn't  really  matter.  The  ball 
is  hit  with  other  parts  of  the  body  besides  the  customary  hands. 
Our  common  heroes  lack  coordination.  A  shot  descends  and 
they  watch  each  other  watch  the  ball. 

Sneaking  glances  at  the  game  as  I  try  to  write  a  paper 
provides  a  welcome  relief.  The  noise  encourages.  'These  play- 
ers may  be  bad,  but  they  try. 

Roiiert  Lipsyte,  the  superb  sports  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Times,  wrote  recently:  "Is  sport  a  business,  a  game,  or  a 
business  for  owners  and  a  game  for  players?"  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  Brandeis  face  a  similar  question.  What  is  more 
important,  the  prestige  of  the  school  or  the  existence  of  ad- 
equate intramural  and  informal  sports?  The  propositions  may 
not  be  mutually  exclusive,  but  perhaps  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment should  seek  to  develop  the  physical  growth  of  a  commu- 
nity so  preoccupied  with  aoademic  growth.  In  times  of  trouble 
sports  serve  as  a  useful  diversion  for  many.  It  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  remember  at  times,  but  sports  exist  to  be  played  as  well 
as  to  be  watched,  to  be  frustrated  in  as  well  as  to  succeed  in, 
to  b>e  enjoyed  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  (o  anguish  over. 


Student  Strike  Voted  by  Large  Majority 

I  trmm  Fb»«  1)         positioni  of  those  Congression-  versity  Community  to  observe  on    the    dorm    meeting!    held  off   with    strong 


tinned  ffrem  Tmgt  1)         positions  of  those  Congression-  versity  Community  to  observe 

(Conu         n«-M««i     €i»mmt!k\  "^  leaders   already  opposed  to  the     boycott     beginning     May 

^     issues.     ""JSv    eoiivlBced  the  war,"  according  to  Profes-  fifth,    to    take   time    to    refiect 

leaders    ^/P^'*  TjLwfc^M     the  sor  Fuchs,  who  originally  pro-  upon   the  state  of   the   nation, 

gchottland     ^^Y^TT^      posed  the  idea.  and    to    join    their    colleagues 

gUiement  f«r  wi*  «-•       -••  ^^    ^^^^^     Council    met    to  a^oss  the  country  in  this  uni- 

ChalrmcB  Mtti  consider    its    future    plans    in  "««  protest. 

At  the  department  chairmen  light  of  the  referendum  results  Scbottland's  Reactioa 

meeting  several  faculty  ar-  supporting  the  strike.  One  of  Council  leaders  also  con- 
J^^'f^r  some  offlcial  Umver-   the   first  iterns  on  th       ^^^         C^uncU^^leader^s  jjjo^.con 

Sy  posiUon  or  »^^,«  *^  ^V' ^l.^l^ftl^mL^K  t.t'  *««  to  disciis  their  views  on 
JLbstantive  **»« .  ^^*^,?i^  '"ll^"/*^"*  ^*^il^"l.fn,1"  Sunday.  In  an  interview  with 
?he      protest,      white      ©J^   gestion  for  a  one  day  morator  -  ^    j      ^^  g^^^^^      p^^^^. 

STimed  that  contimied  »njU«l-  urn  against  the  war  Cooncil  ^  ^  schottland  commented,  -I 
■^   is   essent  al.    The   I|«*}«J  decided   to   invite   •<iniinistra.  ^^,„^  j^.,  ^  reasoned  sUte- 

of  the  strike's  VO^^^l^^l  tors  to   join  students   m  their  ^^^^  ^^  f^  ^^^  gratifying 

on  final  exams,  fradei  an^^*  workshops  instead.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^j,  a^d  reasoned 

status  of  K"*^***^™*  K.  ♦  «a«  ^^^  discussed  was  the  ad-  ^ay  they  have  chosen  to  ad- 
was  also  ^^^°^^^^%C^\J^^  ministration's  long  range  plans  dress  this  problem."  "I  would 
not  resolved.  Among  the  n™y  with  regard  to  the  strike.  Coun-  hope,"  he  added,  "that  the  boy- 
plans  proposed  was  tne  aoop-  ^jj  representatives  who  had  cott  would  not  deny  any  stu- 
tion  of  a  policy  ^'^*"5m?1  tJJ^ir  spoken  with  the  deans  and  oth-  dents"  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
ors  the  right  to  modi^  vneir  ^^  administrators  earlier  in  the  tain  Jinowledge  which  could 
previous  plans  so  as  to  ^"^  day  reported  considerable  sup-  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  deal- 
into  account  the  effecU  <«  ^"^  port  for  keeping  the  University  ing  with  this  and  other  prob- 
strike,  on  an   mdividuai  oasis.    ^^^^  during  the  summer  to  al-   lems. 

Also    growing    out    of    the    j^^^    protesters    to    gather    on       ^g     ^f     Sunday,     President 
meeting  was  a  call  for  a  one-   campus.  Schottland  could  give  no  indi- 

day  otticial  ^""^*'^';J[-  IX  Another  possibility  is  that  cation  of  an  official  University 
torium  for  some  «ay  Uiis  ween  ^^^  University  might  allow  stu-  position  on  the  protest:  "I  will 
(perhaps  Wednesday).  Accora-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^j,  ^^^  faculty  and 
ing  to  Professor  ^J^^'^rence  ^^  absences  to  join  war  protest-  the  appropriate  administrative 
Fuchs    (Am.    Civ.),    the    cnair-  gruops   and    other    related   officials  to  determine  the  posi- 

men  and  President  Schoitiana  ^^^^^^^^^5.  ^^le  administration  tion  of  the  University."  He  de- 
expressed  no  opposition  to  inis  ^^^^^  ^^^  report  this  to  the  clined  to  elaborate  on  his  per- 
idea,  which  would  enat)ie  in-  ^^^^  boards  which  might  oth-  sonal  reaction  to  the  student 
dividuals    to    decide    ^J    J^   crwise    terminate    the    student  move. 

do     This  7^«'^.  "^Vucte  wu-   deferments  held  by  activists  on  National    Action 

approval  of  a  striae,  ruciis  c*u     ,  ,  absence  .     .. 

tioncd.  Classes  and  other  nor-   leaves  of  »^^^"<=f^  The  idea  for  a  national  stu- 

mal  activities  would  be  can-  It  *PP«*" /^"^^  "'-.^^^^  dent  strike  apparently  orig- 
ceiled  on  that  day  to  allow  for  ever  that  the  ad™'"^;"^^"*"  inated  in  New  laven  on  Satur- 
sSs  ained  consideration  of  "the    would    agree   to   suspend    fina  Brandeis  people  play- 

serois  national  picture,"  Fuchs  examinations  and  make  all  J  ^  significant  role.  Accord- 
»id  grading   on   a   pass    fail    basis,   .^|         p^grlman    Lounge     be- 

He     also     disclosed     that     a    Council     President    Elkin    ""  ^ame  the  national  communica- 
erouD    of    students   had    asked   quested.  Too  many  students,  ad-   ^jons  center  for  the  protest. 
President   Schottland   to   avoid   ministrators     argued      needed  activity   involving 

teking  any   action   that   would   grades     for     graduate     school   ^^^^;^'J'%,lf^^^^^  the   in- 

^%.ril  the  rights  of  any  stu-   and /or  they  would  not  want  to  strong   Pjoie  ^^.^  ^    g 

deiT  to  attend  classes  and  to  lose  the  grades  they  had  been  vasio^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
complete    the    semester's    aca-   working  on  all  semester.  J^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  several   iso- 

demic  work.  The  most  heated  issue  of  the  j^^^^    campuses,    including 

Fuchs  presented  this  plan,  meeting  was  a  resolution  call-  princeton,  Rutgers,  Temple, 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  j^j^  i^^  Council's  support  of  the  Columbia,  and  Penn.  On  Satur- 
to  an  informal  meeting  of  stu-  three  nationwide  .strike  de-  ^j^y  Brandeis  students  in  New 
dent  organizers  chaired  by  ^ands.  Many  objections  were  jjaven  for  the  Panther  Trial 
Council  President  Barry  Elkin,  raised  against  freeing  Bobby  RaHy  organized  a  meeting  at 
early    last   night.    Several    stu-   5^31^  without  a  trial.  Whitehall    Chapel.    Over    1000 

denis  objected  to  the  proposal        ..j^  pobby  Scale  did  not  kill   people   from    college   campuses 
..„  ♦(.«  grounds  that   it  weak-   ^j^^^  ^^gn,  he  will  not  get  a  fair  throughout     the      nation      en- 
e  concept  of  an  indefi-    ^^.j^j    jj,  ^^e   United  States.  Do   dorsed    a    strike    to    "continue 

you  understand  that?"  shouted   ^^tji    the    following   three    de- 
Ronnie  Glover   in   response   to   mands  are  met: 
one  student  opposed  to  freeing        ..j^    rpj^g^   ^he   United    States 
^^11'    Seale.  "I'm  not  going  to  subject   government  end  its  systematic 

......   ... -^  u      t"    Bobby  Seale  to  that  kmd  of  shit   oppression    of    political     dissi- 

n»ciu  concerning  the  stxiKe.  in   ^^.^g^^se  j^e's  one  of  the  leaders   jj^^tg    and  release  all  political 
"     *       '   ^       "  *"  "'  -      -      ..      people,"  he   prisoners,  such  as  Bobby  Seale 

"   and     other     members     of     the 
s   Biaek   Panther  Party. 

iiie    letiiJiR    «»i.v*..&    '^„«ri    better  10   let  a   guilty   man   go  ^^y^^^    ^yxc    United    States 

that  to  attend  classes  or  even             ^^^^  j^^  ^^  innocent  man  ^     ^^^t  cease  its  expansion 

final  exams  under  the  circum-  ^-^  He  ISeale]  was  k.d-  l^^""^^^ yieinam  war  into  Cam- 
siances  would  be  absurd  As  ^^^^^  ^e  was  treated  like  an  ^^.^  ^^^  ^aos;  that  it  uni- 
one  who  has  been  so  snaKen  ^^j^^j  ^^^  ^^e  courts  .  .  .,  he  ,  ^^raHy  and  immediately 
by    the   ioUies    of    o^'   .^^^f^{  continued.  withdraw     all     forces     from 

government    that    at    times    1        ^^^     resolution     supporting   southeast  Asia, 
have    scarcely    been    aoie    vo            nationwide    demands    was  the  universities  end 

teach,  I  cannot  blame  anyone  ^ne  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  .  h  e  i  ^  complicHy  wi  h  the 
Who   feels   that   he    must   ^rop  P        ^.^^  ^^^  abstention.  thj^r  ^^J^f  ^^^r^achine  by 

everything    and    do    something              Graduate    student    «"ter-   Uni  ed  biaies  w^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
to  stop  the  war.  But  I   car^no                    ^^    ^^^^-^^^   ^o    repor    ^^J^"^^""^^^^     counterinsur- 
agree     that      striking      a^mst   ^^^             students'   juppor^^  of  ^arch,     n  ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^ 

ourselves  is  an  effective  way  ui           „nderrraduate  strike.  *  We   b«^"*-j'    '  cr^oTvic  " 
halt    the    tragic    actions    bemg   "'^i^^^'t^^ould  be  nice  if  the   such  programs, 
initiated   by   the  Pentagon  and   "^j'JJ;     students  got  off  their 
the    White   House."  *  -    ^--^  *»«-  .mH^r- 


on  the  dorm  meetings  held 
earlier  in  the  evening  in  Usen, 
North,  East,  and  Ridgwood. 
Council  representatives  at  the 
dorm  meetings  said  that  stu- 
dents were  generally  In  favor 
of  striking  bat  that  they  had 
expressed  reservations  aboat 
the  daratieM  ef  the  strike  and 
the  freeing  ef  the  Black  Paa- 
thers  (as  deasanded  by  the 
reaoiatioM  drawn  ap  la  New 
Havea). 


Council  decided  to  exclude 
mention  of  the  Panthers  in  its 
resolution  in  order  to  draw 
widespread  support  for  the 
strike;  many  representatives 
hoped  that  student  support  for 
the  Panthers  could  be  won 
during  the  strike. 

In  a  heated  discussion  over 
the  strike,  SecreUry  Vicki 
Free  proposed  a  rewording  of 
Council's  earlier  resolution: 
that  council  would  support  a 
"strike  of  indefinite  duration 
for  the  purpose  of  ending  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia."  The 
rewording,  she  argued,  would 
make  students  feel  they  are 
not  compelled  to  strike  until 
the  war  ends. 

Vice  President  Hank 
Schrager  argued  however,  that 
the  word  "indefinite"  in  the 
first  proposal  meant  that  stu- 
dents could  end  the  strike  at 
any  time — even  before  the  end 
of  the  war.  Likewise,  Teddy 
Backal  '70  opposed  the  weak- 
ening of  the  Student  Council  s 
earlier  resolution.  "If  the  move- 
ment fizzles  out,  it  will  fizzle 
out  by  itself  ...  We  must  start 


off   with    strong    wording*'    he 
argued.  ^      _ 

Free's  proposal  was  vetoed 
by  Elkin,  but  she  demanded  a 
two  thirds  vote  overruling  the 
President.  Her  motion  was  de- 
feated 10  against  her  reword- 
ing, 6  for. 

The  final  wording  ef  the 
Council  resolution  was  passed 
eleven  to  two  and  read:  Student 
Council  calls  a  strike  of  in- 
definite duration  until  the  war 
In  South  East  Asia  ends  and 
that  the  time  be  used  for  effec- 
tive organization  and  participa- 
tkm  with  the  toUl  community 
toward  this  end. 

The  fear  was  expressed  at 
the  meeting  that  Brandeis*  rola 
as  the  national  communications 
center  for  the  strike  might 
arouse  anti-Semitism.  This  con- 
cern had  been  expressed  by 
phone  callers  to  a  WBRS  show 
about  the  strike  prior  to  the  SC 
meeting.  Council  decided  to 
disassociate  its  strike  from 
Brandeis'  national  communica- 
tions center. 


Funds 

The  representatives  also  dis- 
cussed how  to  raise  funds  for 
the  strike.  The  communications 
center  in  particular  lacks  any 
funding  for  telephone  calls. 
"Council  has  no  money  for 
anything  at  this  point,"  TreM- 
urer  Jerry  Weinstein  told  the 
meeting.  Meanwhile,  former 
Treasurer  Etevid  Fishman  tried 
to  gather  supplies  for  the 
strike— Council's  reserves  of 
letterheads  and  stationery  are 
sufficient  for  only  two  weeks. 


Brandeis  Named 
National  HQ 


on  the   „ 

ened  the  concept 

nite  strike. 

Clay  Statement 

One  of  the  Department  chair 
men   issued  last  night  a  state 

ciu  concerning  the  strike.  11 
a  Utter  read  aloud  at  the  stu 


a  Utter  read  aloud  at  the  stu-  ^j^^  speaks  for  the  people,"  he 

cent     meeting.     Theatre     Arts  ^^^^  ^^^^    Bruce  Phillips,  quot- 

Chairman     James     Clay     said,  .^     Rabbinical   law.  said,  "It's 

"The    feeling    among    many    is  ^^^^r  to  '"♦  -^    «»..ntv   man   eo 

that  to  attend  classes  or  even  ,        ,^__ 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

leases  to  the  group  working 
on  the  strike  newsletter,  and 
to    those    preparing    a    per- 
manent   file    on    the    strike. 
Information    will    be     given 
out  around  the  clock  if  pos- 
sible    by     people     manning 
phones      in      the      sociology 
building.  Questions  from  the 
mass  media  will   be  answer- 
ed only  by  written  press  re- 
leases and  press  conferences 
will    be    called    often,    daily 
if   possible. 
As   of   Monday    evening    the 

EPC 


oiuu«:iii    ^^^..~--  r>-«oiHpnt    tivity    on   men    wwn    ^«...^»'^- — ■ 

cal  action  moveiSent  centered  and  ^.J^^T^^^^rniutni  pol-  Council    '"•t   twice    to   dl^uss 

around   ending  the  war.      The  ?<«^P|f J^  caused  general  ^t-  the  issues  and  r^olved  to  sup 

gronp    decides    to     i«utiate     a  icies  have^f  ^^^fon's  ^^^  ^t  an^mdefimte  strike  unU^ 

"Confront  Your  Congressman  lage  SiJ.  "university   can  only  the    ^^^,,^^  ^^^}^j1.a«.^   .f 

campaign    and    elected    David  .       •  J***,^^    i^,     of     learning  ends,"   after    *    "^'•^JJ^'l"   JJ 


K-Wpport  "it   ivii^""P.x-   <a  Th'^'-*'"}?'    from"  our     normal   lengthy    "ebate    between    sup. 
sUUwM;  »U-w.t  fT«.p),  «•»-  ^"".fi    "1  demonstrate  our  ab-    Pprf"  ^"^   "f^^  12°4-I 
Itge  stadente.  faculty,  adrolnis-  '»"V"*J "?  what  this  war  has  slrnie    ^h*  *"^*  ""^  "  Bcmrd 

from  thVir  home  districts  a  se-   ica^  " J^i^e    tha     this    boycott   tional     °r|«";^^^«  uncil  recon 
ries   of   questions  on  the   war    one    rea  ize    m^         ^.^^^   ^^^   ^g^pus.  Later,   Council  recon 

Also,  a  telegram  campaign  will   ^^jf^^^^i^^and    military   policies  vened. 

be  arganiscd.  .,,   P?Vif  vJational  government  and  Duration 

Congressman  and  reinforce  the      Boara  ufr     , 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
faculty  members  for  a  full  se- 
mester.** Sociology  90  would  be 
considered  equivalent  to  a  full 
semester  four-course  load  and 
would  be  graded  on  a  pass-fail 
basis.  It  would  require  prepa- 
ration of  a  written  evaluation 
of  the  student's  work  by  his 
advisor.  The  course  will  be 
considered  experimental  and 
will  be  limited  to  10  students 
per  semester  for  the  next  two 
academic  years. 

Gen  Ed 
Two  recommendations  on 
General  Education  are  now  be- 
fore the  committee:  one  by  the 
Weisberg  Committee  (which 
met  last  summer)  and  one  by 
the  Social  Science  Council. 
Both  proposals  allege  that  the 
Gen  Ed  program,  as  now  ad- 
ministered, has  no  rational 
pedagogic  basis  and  should  be 
replaced  by  a  distribution  (or 
"modified  free  elecUve  sys- 
tem") 

According  to  the  Weisberg 
report,  students  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  "eight  courses 
outside  his  school  of  concen- 
tration, no  more  than  two  of 
which  would  be  language 
courses."  . 

The     School     Council     plan 
states,      "The     Social     Science 
Council   believes   that   General 
Education  requirements  as  they 
now  exist  do  not  make  sense. 
We    recommend    that    they    be 
abolished  and  that  each  student 
simply  be  required  to  take  the 
presently     specified     minimum 
number  of  half  courses  in  each 
school.  All   courses  offered  by 
a  School  would  be  accepted  as 
meeting    this    distribution    re- 
quirement." 


record  prepared  by  those  con- 
tacting    schools     around      the 
country  showed  all  nwijor  col- 
leges  and  universities  in   New 
York  and  Philadelphia  out  on 
strike   or    ready    to    strike,    as 
were  many  schools  in  the  Bos- 
ton   area.      The    University    of 
MinnesoU    had    been   oui   on 
strike  for  a  week  and  the  Uni- 
versity   of     Rhooe    Island    for 
two  days.  Yale  was  continuing 
its  strike.   Altogether,  between 
eighty    and    one    hundred    col- 
leges    and     universities     have 
gone  on  strike  or  are  organiz- 
mg  strikes. 

Regional  offices  have  been 
set  up,  including  a  Northeast- 
ern oliice  at  Yale,  a  Southern 
office  in  Atlanta,  a  Middle 
Western  office  in  Chicago,  and 
a  California  oflice  at  Berkeley.   - 

Monday    nignt   regional    rep- 
resentatives  met   in  Wasshing- 
ton  to  set  up  a  national  steer- 
ing   committee,    which     would 
be   a    policy   making   body    for 
the   national   strike   movement. 
Five  people  from  the  national 
information  center  at  Brandeis 
attended   this    meeting.       They 
and    others    who    had    been    at 
New  Haven  fought  to  keep  the 
strike  focused  on  the  three  de- 
mands formulatedd  there. 

However,    there    was    strong 
opposition  from  the  Young  So- 
cialist   Alliance,     the    Student 
Mobilization     Committee     and 
other  groups  who  preferred  to 
focus  the  strike  solely  on  the 
war.  As  of  late  Monday   night 
no  decision  had   been  reached, 
but  it  seemed  that  many  of  the 
people  who  had   been  at  New 
Haven    were    prepared    to    dis- 
sociate   themselves   from    the 
Washington  group   if   the   vote 
on  the   issue   of   the   three   de- 
mands went  against  them. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  na- 
tional coordinating  committee 
continues  to  function  at  Brand- 
eis. It  urgently  requested  funds 
and  manpower. 


LONDON  (CP$)  —  Ae*«r  To«y 
Curtis  who  Ho*  1*^  «"  liit«*n«t»o«ol 
""I  Quit  (I.Q.)  Smoking"  ••«ip«ign 
hat  b««ii  •rr€t*«^  »««  London  tor  pot- 
Mssion  of  ni«K»i«on«. 
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A  Look  Bock  in  Angor,  Part  IV  mmmm 


Two  Year  Odyssey  of  Morris  Abram 


Before  the  second  semes- 
ter started  this  year  it  was 
clear  that  Morris  Abram 
was  not  going  to  have  the 
easiest  of  times.  What  start- 
ed out  as  an  innocent  and 
honest  student  protest 
against  actions  of  the  Abram 
administration   soon    turned 

into  a  crisis  of  presidential 
succession  as  Brandeis  lost 
its  second  President. 

In  early  January,  a  group 
of  students  started  to  or- 
ganize a  campaign  against 
the  many  poor  and  unex- 
plained decisions  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  students' 
method  of  protest  was  to 
first  present  their  case  clear- 
ly and  explicitly  in  a  14-page 
document  and  then  to  collect 
final  study  cards  as  a  symbol 
of  support  for  the  document's 
positions. 

The  document  called  for  an 
administration  response  by  the 


,  ^f<*^  j*j^^ 


20th  of  February,  but  in  an  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  turn- 
in,  Abram  and  his  associates 
quickly  put  out  a  response  the 
day  after  the  document  was 
distributed  by  "the  nine."  The 
Abram  answer  showed  a  clas- 
sic ploy  and  flaw  that  only 
helped  students  collect  1789 
cards  as  a  show  of  opposition 
to  him. 

Money  on  the  Mind 

Abram  appeared  obsessed 
with  the  monetary  aspect 
of  everything  discussed  by  the 
students.  He  made  most  issues 
look  like  students  would  have 
to  suffer  for  their  senseless  de- 
mands. The  President  ignored 
the  main  issue  of  students*  de- 
sire to  prevent  future  mistakes 
such  as  those  catalogued  in  the 
document.  He  in  no  way  ad- 
dressed the  real  issues  of  who 
was  making  decisions  and  how 
they  were  being  made. 

While  the  study  cards  were 
being  methodically  collected, 
Abram  was  in  Florida  for  fund- 
raising  and  meetings.  Most 
thougtit   the   fund-raising  and 


meetings  were  all  for  Brandeis 
but  as  rumors  and  facts  started 
reaching  Waltham  from  New 
York  and  Florida  it  looked  like 
Morris  Abram  was  the  sole 
beneficiary  of  all  the  goings-on. 
Moral,  political  and  financial 
support  was  being  lined  up  for 
an  Abram  senatorial  campaign 
in  New  York. 


FOND  FAREWELL:  One  of  the 
participantt  in  a  jarewell  to 
Morris  Abram  at  Casty  House 
holds  a  sign  of  nearly  universal 
sentiment. 
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We'll  send  you  the  $1.69  size  of  Playtex^ 

first-day^''  tampons  for  only  S04. 

You  get  more  than  two  months'  supply  free. 


There's  no  other  tampon  like 
Playtex.  Outside,  soft  and  silk/, 
not  cardboardy.  Inside,  so  extra 
absorbent,  It  even  protects  on 
your  first  day.  That's  why  we 
cjII  it  the  first-day  tampon. 

In  every  lab  test  against  the 
old  cardboardy  kind,  the 


Playtex  tampon  was  always 
more  absorbent.  Actually  45% 
more  absorbent  on  the  average 
than  the  leading  regular 
tampon  because  of  the  unique 
way  it's  made.  Actually  adjusts 
to  you.  Flowers  out,  fluffs  out, 
protects  every  inside 


Inch  of  you. 

Once  you  try  It,  we  think 
you'll  love  It.  That's  why  we're 
making  you  this  special  "two 
months  free"  offer. 

So  go  ahead.  Use  the  coupon 
and  get  more  than  two  months* 
supply  free. 


*8*i«(J  on  tht  averagA  womsn't  u«f  of  ttn  tampont  per  month. 

I 1 

Here's  50C  for  my  more  than  two  months'  supply  of  Playtex  tampons.     | 

I 
I 
I 
I 
-I 


Send  in  a  plain  brown  wrapper,  please. 
Q  Regular  Q  Super 


Name. 


(piMM  prtnt) 


Address, 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Mall  coupon  to:  International  Playtex  Corporation,  Dept.  550,  P.O. 
Box  2205,  Wilmington,  Delaware  19899.  Offer  expires  August  31, 
1970.  Please  allow  four  weeks  for  delivery. 

I — ~ — : — .—.-.«. -..-I 

tPI«ytMi  i*  IHt  Irtdtmarti  of  Intarnational  Playtat  Corp.,  Oov«f,  Btl.  •  1M9  IntomattOAal  PloytM  C«r». 


■^^^  Jon  Quint  wmmmm^. 

The  Truth  Will  Out 

By  ttie  16th  Abram  had  re- 
turned and  was  set  to  leave 
Brandeis.  When  that  became 
clear  the  internal  struggle  l>e- 
gan  over  naming  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  Morris  Abram  left  the 
battlefield  of  Waltham  except 
for  his  last  appearance  of  the 
23rd.  Two  years  and  a  day  af- 
ter he  took  the  job,  Morris 
Abram  resigned  as  President  of 
Brandeis.  His  farewell  was  a 
bitter  experience  and  the  cry 
''WeVe  been  used"  fell  from  the 
lips  of  students,  faculty,  and 
administrators  alike. 

When  we  look  l>ack  it  is  ob- 
vious the  cry  speaks  the  truth. 
One  could  justify  all  the  tele- 
vision appearances,  speeches, 
and  promotional  material  as 
really  efforts  at  spreading 
Brandeis'  name  around  the 
country,  but  they  also  per- 
formed the  same  task  for  Mor- 
ris Abram.  His  reasons  for  com- 
ing to  Waltham  were  never 
clear  and  none  of  his  actions 
ever  definitively  answered  the 
queiUpn. 

Abram's  political  ambitions 
had  been  stymied  but  with  a 
little  effort  he  could  have  made 
a  name  by  staying  in  New  York 
and  then  trying  a  move  again. 
But  instead,  Morris  Abram 
cliose  Brandeis.  He  had  really 
never  been  in  education  and 
had  none  of  the  scholarly  cre- 
dentials of  Dr.  Sachar.  He  did 
apparently  have  the  ability  to 
tap  new  iund  sources.  It  is  im- 
pu:isible  to  say  if  political  con- 
siderations were  a  major  con- 
sideration in  liiji  taking;  the 
post,  but  it  seems  obvious  Ab- 
ram never  completely  re- 
nounced his  political  ambitions 
wlien  he  left  New  York. 

A  Carpetbagger  He? 

Then  why  did  he  leave? 
Wlien  Morris  Abram  took  the 
job,  the  next  real  opportunity 
for  him  to  run  (if  for  tiie  Sen- 
ate) would  not  be  until  1974  as 
Robert  Kennedy  was  still  alive. 
With  Kennedy's  death  there 
was  then  an  obvious  opening. 
So  Abram  chose  not  to  let  his 
New  York  residence  lapse  and 
kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open. 
Ford  Hall  made  him  a  national 
Jewish  figure  and  the  candi- 
dacy was  launched. 

Promises  of  support  and 
money  materialized  and 
Abram's  good  friend  Arthur 
Goldberg  seemed  to  be  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  picture.  And 
of  course  there  were  the  stu- 
dents. As  a  fellow  Justice  ed- 
itor put  it,  "Morris  Abram  lit- 
erally ran  for  the  Senate."  The 
job  description  of  '^college  pres- 
ident" in  February,  1968,  was  a 
lot  different  froim  February, 
1970,  and  Abram  apparently 
felt  he  didn't  belong:  any  more 
(if  ever  at  all). 

And  thus  the  two-year  Odys- 
sey of  Morris  Abram  ends.  He 
came  quickly  and  left  even 
quicker.  No  one  forced  him 
out.  The  vacuum  he  thought  ex- 
isted elsewhere  magically 
sucked  him  out  with  a  little  air 
pressure  behind  him  to  speed 
him  on  his  way.  He  is  gone  but 
not  forgotten.  Look  Away,  Go 
Away,  Look  Away,  Dixieman. 


TWO  PRESIDENTS:  In  the 
shadow  of  George  Washington's 
likeness  at  Casty  House,  Morris 
Abram  gave  up  a  less  happy 
presidency.  The  date  was  Feb. 
23,  one  day  after  Washington's 
Birthday,  and  two  years  ar?d  a 
day  after  Abram  took  the  job. 


Postscript 

The  day  after  part  one  of  this 
series  appeared,  Morris  Abram 
entered  the  race  for  U.  S.  Sen* 
ate  in  New  York.  And  l9st 
month  Abram  quit  that  race. 
The  likelihood  of  his  winning 
apparently  was  as  high  as  the 
likelihood  of  his  coming  back 
here.  What  is  next  for  Morris 
Abram  is  only  his  to  tell. 

End  of  Series 


GRADUATE  STUDENT  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO  PRESIDENTIAL  SEARCH 
COMMITTEE:  Any  Grad  student  who 
is  interested  in  scrvin9  on  the  Presi- 
dential Scorch  Committee  shoHid  con- 
tact Malcolm  Koch  (Politics  Dept.)  or 
Marcus  Mortin  (Bio  Chem  Dept.), 
Nominotion  Committee,  Graduate  Stu- 
dent Council,  by  May    18th. 


Brandeis  Employees  Club 

Prof.  Richard  Weekstein 
of  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment is  organizing  a  club 
consistini?  of  faculty  and 
others  who  now  eat  in  the 
faculty  center.  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Faculty 
Senate  under  the  name  of 
the  Brandeis  Employees 
Club.  Its  purpose  will  be  to 
run  the  faculty  center  as  a 
private  club  run  by  and  for 
those  who  use  it,  rather  than 
as  a  university  facility  oper- 
ated by  the  administration, 
as  is  now  the  case.  In  par- 
ticular, they  hope  to  make  it 
possible  to  purchase  wine 
and  beer  with  meals  at  the 
center,  and  apparently  it  will 
be  easier  to  i^et  a  license  as 
a  private  club. 


KEEP  FROM 
EEN^ 

PARKED  CARS 


WINtCR,   AAA  TIAFFIC  tAKTV 
POSTEI  CONTEST 


WHY  PACK  TWICE? 

Don't  pock  ond  corry  your  winter  clothes  home  for  the 
Summer  .  .  .  then  pock  ond  corry  them  bock  in  the 
Foil.  Let  Boybum  Cleoners  furnish  you  with  o  lorge 
Homper-Box. 

Fill  the  Box  with  oil  your  off-seoson  clothes.  We  will 
cleon  them  ond  then  store  them  in  our  cold  storoge 
voult.  We  will  deliver  them  when  you  return  to  college 
...  oil  spic  ond  spon.  If  you  ore  not  returning  to 
college,  we  will  ship  them  to  you  onywhere. 

Ask  student  representotive  for  o  Box  now  or  Coll  Boy- 
bum  Cleoners  648-5000 

Ellen  Morgon,  Shopiro  B,  Rm  5,  893-9364 
Cothy  Woolner,  Eost  521,  893-5146 


Sachar  Program  Expands  Studies  Abroad 


(Continued  From  Front  Page) 

department  passes  on  whether 
to  grant  academic  credit  lor 
the  year  abroad. 

Sachar,  Brandeis'  first  Presi- 
dent, observed,  "we've  always 
had  an  international  orienta- 
tion at  Brandeis."  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Wien  and  Hiatt 
programs  furthered  this  spirit, 
he  noted.  The  Chancellor  as- 
sciied  that  the  Wien  program, 
which  supports  foreign  ex- 
change students  at  Brandeis, 
has  helped  to  ••cosmopolitanize 
tho  campus,"  as  well  as  train 
••gifted  young  people"  who  will 
later  contribute  to  their  home 
countries. 

"Fve  always  dreamed  that 
we  could  make  it  a  two-way 
program,"  explained  Dr. 
Sachar.  He  added  tlvat  he  was 
••very  flattered"  by  the  creation 
of  the  Sachar  program  to  serve 
as  a  complcmjcnt  to  the  Wien 
scholarships. 

Sachar,  and  later  several 
faculty  members  (Professors 
Doser,  French,  Macridis,  and 
Morris),  visited  foreign  institu- 
tions to  provide  an  impetus 
for  developing  inter-university 
cooperation  and  opportunities 
for  students  under  the  pro- 
giam  "We've  already  estab- 
lished good  relationships  with 
a  duaen  top  universitieB.'* 
Value 

On  two  levels,  Sachar  asses- 
sed the  value  of  the  scholar- 
ship program.  He  called  for- 
eign study  "one  of  the  greatest 
experiences  in  the  world"  for 
the  student.  In  addition,  he 
sees  it  as  "one  of  the  beat  ways 
of  creating  international  un- 
derstanding." Although  it  is  a 
small  program,  it  provides  a 
"symbol  at  the  right  time,"  a 
time  when  "our  government 
has  cut  back  very  tragically" 
on  funds  for  cultural  ex- 
changes and  international 
scholarships,  according  to 
Sachar.  He  is  a  member  of  a 
State  Department  commission 
on  cultural  exchange. 

As  an  example  of  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  program.  Chancel- 
lor Sachar  cited  the  grant 
given  to  Hillel  Schwartz  '69  A 
history  student,  Schwartz  has 
spent  the  past  year  as  a  free 
agent  in  London,  Paris,  Am- 
sterdam and  Moscow. 
Prof.  Macridis 

Professor  Roy  Macridis  (Pol- 
itics) returned  several  months 
ago  from  a  visit  to  six  Euro- 
p<'an  Universities.  The  trip, 
made  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Sachar,  dealt  with  possibilities 
for  an  increased  number  of 
participating  universities  for 
the  program. 

In  an  interview  and  a  report 


University  of  Madrid,  Spain 
Anne    Flilcroft    "72 

Mathematics 

University    of    Sussex,   England 

Biology 

Makerere     University,     Uganda 
Anne    Fuliutoine   '72 
Karen   Giguere    "72 

Biology 

University     of    Sussex,     England 
Daniel  Gordon   '72 

Politics 

Institut    d'Etudes    Politlques, 

University   of  Paris 
Edward   Redd   '71 

Sociology 
Anne   Roehwalb   '72 

University     of    Ife.     Nigeria 

Mediterranean    Studies 

Hebrew    University,    Israel 

GradHating    S*iiM»r» 

Kenneth    Koolkin    '70 

Russian    Literature 

Charles    University,    Prague, 

Czechoslovokia 
Graduate    Student* — Brandelt 
Zane  Berzins 

Comparative   History. 

(Biography    of    A.    Conant    Doyle) 
Henry  DeLeon 

Bingland 

Fine    Arts;    (Scultprue) 

Italy 
Etnmet  Kennedy 

Conriparative    History: 

(Study  of   Destut  dc  Tracey) 


since   World  War  II) 


Chancellor  Sachar,  Professor  Macridis,  and  Prof.  Morton 

Keller,  chairman  of  the  faculty  committee  on  the  Sacliar  pro- 
gram. 

to     the     committee,     Macridis  graduate  students. 

presented  his  findings  and  his  (Nice)  ".  .  .  the  arrangement 

optimistic   estimate  of  the  po-  would  be  of  great  value  to  can- 

tential  of  the  program.  In  gen-  didates  for  the  BA  interested  in 

era!,    he    commented    that    the  French  and  French   literature. 

institutii>ns     did     not     "stress  (London;  University  College    Malcolm  Koch 

reciprocity,"     and    that,    "The  School  of  Oriental  and  African       France 

proverbial  rigidity  of  the  con-  Studies)    The    School    provides      Politics.  (Austraian  Foreign  policy 

tinental   universities   is   giving  the  most  intensive  training  in   p*'V*^Monaco 

place   to    a   great    flexibility —  Oriental  languages  and  a  very       Austria.  g« 

due  to  the  present  curriculum  comprehensive    series    of 

modifications    that    are    going  courses  in  history,  politics,  cul- 

on,  but  also  due  to  their  will-  ture    and    economics    for    the 

ingness  to  accommodate  foreign  Orient." 

students."  Winners 

Some  of  his  specific  findings  Mr.     Hoblitzelle     ajinounccd 

were:  (University  of  Paris,  In-  jast  week  the  following  grants 

stitute     of     Political     Studies)  have    been    awarded    for   next 

There  is  a  program  specifically  year: 
designed  for   foreign   students. 

"In  my  opinion,  such  a  year  is  undergraduate 

fully  equivalent  to  a  year  at  joyce  Alexander  72 

Brandeis  .  .  .  This  program   is  Black  studies 


Austria,    Germany 

Comparative    History;    (Study   of 

Silent  Films  in  France  &  Germany, 

J917-1928) 


Anselme  Remy 
France 

Anthropology;    (Social    organiza- 
tion in   rural  villages) 
Barbados 

Gerald   Schwertfeger 
Politics;     (European     integration) 
College    of    Europe,    Bruges,    Belg. 

Bernard   Taylor 
N.E.J.S.:    (Existential    problems    of 
contemporary    Jewry    as    seen     in 
the    modern    literature) 
Hebrew     University.     Jerusalem 

Foreign 

Olusegun   Olubuyide 

Chemistry 

University    of    Ife.    Nigeria 
Adedeji    Lufadeju 

Mathematics 

University   of    Ibadan,   Nigeria 
Joseph    Otieno-Malo 

Physics 

University  of  Nairobi,   Kenya 

Faculty — Brandeis 

Rudolph    Binion 
History,   book   on  Tlia    Fsyckalagi* 
cal  Origins  off  Nitlor's  Final  Solu- 

tion) 
Germany 
Ian  Todd 
Mediterranean    Studies;    (4-6    weeK 
trip    to    set    up    possible    Brandeis 
dig) 
Cyprus 

Foreign 

Adedeji   Adelabu 

University    of    Ife.    Nigeria 
Library 

Administrativo 

Ronald    Walters 
Black    Studies;    (4-6    week    trip) 
Ife.     Ibadan,      Makerere,      Nairobi, 
es-Salaam,  Haile  Selaise  University 
in  Africa 


particularly  likely  to  interest 
students  in  Politics,  Economics, 
International  Relations,  French 
Institutions  and  Political  His- 
tory and  of  course  students 
planning  to  go  into  law." 

(Tubingen)  "Tubingen  seems 
to  be  perfectly  suited  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  follow- 
ing: German  literature.  Litera- 
ture and  Linguistics,  Philoso- 
phy, Theology,  History,  and 
Politics." 

(Colleg  d'Europe)  ".  .  .  it  is 
a  specialized  center  to  study 
•European'  problems  with  par 


Makerere     University, 
Richard    Cadena    "72 
Spanish   Studies 


Uganda 


The  Next  Issue  of 

The  Justice  Will 

Appear  During  Senior  Week 


Jimmy 


Responsible  Student  Leader 


By  RAMON  LOBE 


At    Brandeis    Jimmy    found  had   become   a   tutoring   group 

that  it  was  really  easy  to  be  a  leader   in  the   Waltham  Group 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was    Responsible     Student     Leader,  after  having  managed  never  to 

a  Responsible  Student  Leader,    jn    his   freshman   year    Jimmy  meet  the  kid  he  was  supposed- 

His  name  was  Jimmy.  Jimmy    got  onto  the  Student  Council  ly    tutoring   or   anyone    in    his 

His  name  was  *'""/•;    ^^^^   for   The   Justice,  joined  tutoring  group.     His  two  pro- 

•European'  problems  with  par-    became  a  Responsible  Student   ^^%^,,,^^^  Group  and  wrote  ppsals  were  pending  before  the 

♦i^Mi^^rpfprpn^  to  contempo-    Leader  because  he  had  been  a    ^        proposals— one  for  a  Uni-  Environmental    Committee. 

rarv  IssuerorEumi^an  Tn"??-    Responsible  Student  Leader  all   {^JJ^  judiciary    and    one    to  Jimmy  was  a  Good  R^spon- 

^'ZP^^^^^  ^^  "41^4   ^^H^   r^T   ma^n^  l.^e^a;"h^e^^sfr  doCn^n^d   ^L^^A^si^deXw^o^ulf  1e?  hTi^ 

^"  •'^.^i'ln^^nn  asubiectthat    lot  of  girls    but  he  was  always    t.^l^'^Zhave     the     university    a  Responsible  Student  Leader, 
social  sciences  on  a  subject  thai    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^^^^    ^^    ^.s    ag^   to^  'J?;^  ^"^^^^^    j.^^>    ^^   ^J^,^   ^^j,    ,,p  ^^y   gj^i    in 

i  tor  a  sports   the    freshman     class     and    not 
about   a   new    have  to   explain   who   he    was. 


in     acifni     i;wvif*-- «.-""_  "-     -    -  i_t  J.J  girls    Dul  ne  was  aiways  ,~: — -  .. 

social  sciences  on  a  subject  that  J^i  oi^  g  ^.^  ^^   ^^   ^  th< 

represents  perhaps  the  only  in-  ^^^^    ^^^    "^^^P^^^^    ^^    ^°  v^T  ^""^  ^T^.^H 

slitutional    innovation    of    our  ^^^n    so     ^  p  i^^  ^^  j.  ^  won  an  award 

generation   and    fnrm   which   a  ^J'^}'^'^^  ^^^^^ts  didn't  under-  article  he  wrote  £ 

fot  can  be  learnecl  abotit  federa-  of^^^t^  ^^{^s  ^ar  ^^     ^^     ^^^^    ^^  ?«r....^2"l'i.  ^ 


lot  can  be  learned  about  federa 

tive     and      integration     move     ^        .^ 

ments."    This    program    is    for    Brandeis 


::iig:;;  s/S^AigiS^*:;;;*:  ::>s«ft^  •i'?^ 


m^mMMmmii:^^ 


game  called  Man-in-the-Pit  And  he  could  act  like  a 
that  could  only  be  played  on  a  schmuck  and  not  worry  about 
field  of  grass  where  there  was  whether  they  would  come  back 
a  tree  growing  out  of  a  four-  for  more.  Then  it  became  sum- 
foot    hole    in    the    ground    like  mer.     And     Jimmy     was.     still 


Letters 

(Continued  From  Page  2) 

Turning  to  my  own  charge, 
1  hereby  inform  you  that  your 
conduct  during  the  student 
demonstration  of  March  4  in 
which  you  participated,  was,  in 
my  judgment  as  the  Dean  of 
Faculty,  unbecoming  to  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  facul- 
ty and  a  colleague;  I  ^ake 
strong  exception  to  it  and  ac- 
cordingly reprimand  you.  I  am 
alluding  specifically  to  your 
urging  the  protesting  mass  of 
students  that  they  "break  down 
the  doors"  leading  to  the  Irving 
Enclave — a  statement  which  I 
heard  with  my  own  ears  while 
I  was  imploring  all  present  in 
the  Bernstein-Marcus  lobby  to 
wait  peacefully  until  their  de- 
mand to  enter  the  corridor  was 
officially  responded  to.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  your  goading  of 
a  heterogeneous  group  of  high- 
ly exercised  students  to  resort 
to  a  violent  act  was  incendiary, 
irrational  and  inconsistent 
with  the  obligations  of  a  man 
like  yourself,  concerned  about 
the  best  interests  of  our  stu- 
dents and  knowledgeable  in 
matters  of  mass  psychology. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  a  recurrence 
of  this  mode  of  behavior  will 
not  be  condoned  or  tolerated 
by  the  Office  of  the  Faculty.  1 
adviie  you  that  restraint,  even 


«,hpn   rontroversial    issues   are  I   was   investigated.    I    am    not    behind    Fruchtman     Hall.      He   horny. 

under     debate      is     imperative  certain   whether    your    investi-  _ 

wUh'n  a  viable  academy.  gators  are  extremely  incompe- 

"      Sincerely  yours,  ^^lls  VTu^'i'wn'Xrge,    I 

Peter   Diamandopoulos  ^^As  Jo^.^^"/^ J^^^^  ^  ..^^>^^ 

«•  ^o«^n..ir^nin<«  down  the  doors."  Your  charac- 

To:  Deaii  Diamandopoulos  t^^ization  of  my  role  in  the  pro- 

As   a    result   of   the    cnarges  ^^^^  bears  little  resemblance  to 


discussed    in    your   Jetter    the  ^^^^    ^^j^    j    actually    played.    I 

Board    of   Trustees   decided    lo  ^^^^  repeating  that  "our  rights 

deny  me  the  $800  raise  I  was  ^^^   ^^^    rights."    If   it    is    irre- 

supposed  to  get  for  next  year,  gp^^sible    to    make    such    ele- 

That   decision   is    "incendiary  j^^entary     claims,     then    please 

and  "irrational  "  Did  you  rep-  ^^^^    ^^   ^j.^^   ^^^j.    becoming 

rimand  them?  Or  do  you  con-  responsible!    The    "incendiary" 

done  their  action?   Before  ine  ^^^  "irrational"  acts  that  day 

Trustees'  action  I  had  decided,  ^^^^    ^^^^    taken    by    Trustees 

for  the  good  of  my  department,  ^j^^    broke    the    rules    of    the 

not  to  press  the  matter  ^"^V^^^  University.    Has  anyone   rcpri- 

Now  I  must  comment  on  botn  j^^nded   them?   And   is  it  your 

the    "informal    reports      whicn  ^.^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^le  side  of  those 

turned    out   to   be    "unfounded  ^^^  ^^^   ^^  ^j^^  ^ight  or  those 

accusations"  and  on  your  own,  ^^^^  y^^^^  |j^^  power  when  the 

charge.  two  are  in  conflict? 

Fir«?t      Dlease     inform     your        I  could  say  much  more.  This 

security  po  ice  to  at  least  speak  entire  train   of  even  s  has   ex- 

4K  Iv.^  thP  next  time  they  in-  posed    once    again    the    petty, 

veiticTtc   mc     Of   c^^  corrupt,  and  vengeful  attitudes 

vestigaic   mc.  ^y^^^^  prevail  in  some  sectors 

T''i  nnThP  basis  of  what  you  of  our  "viable  academy."  The 
'^n'^vnmnr  hearsay  ^  ncom-  more  I  see  of  it.  the  sicker  it 
"lit/  a^d  anonymous  testi-  gets  me.  Our  only  hope  is  that 
''^nlv"  various  a^dminlstrators  .  ^  some  point  people  at  Bran- 
Tnd  faculty  members  saw  fit  to   dels  will  cease  to  tolerate  such 

ill  ^iVi     ctnrios     about     me,   abuses. 
sTor^s  which  affectcTfirsl  my        1  am  pleased  to  sec  that  ex- 
slorios  w.MiM  ^  ngxt    cept    for    your    own    dobaUible 

reputation  <>"  ^«^P^  J  J  jeci-  charge  I  have  been  completely 
"""  '^li?,'  There  S  even  cleared.  But  this  legal  situation 
••rsis  for  an  investigation"  doesn't  help  my  economic  situ- 
comel-conveniently-long  af-  ation.  Do  you  know  of  any  good 
LTtlTdamage-and  invo.^.ga^   '""^J^^,s 


The  New  Book 
by  Paul  R.  Ehrlich 
and  Anne  H.  Ehrlich 


PopLilalion_ 
Resources 
Environ  men  I 


The  author (s)  of  the  bestselling 
paperback  The  Population  Bomb 
present  the  first  comprehensive, 
detailed  analysis  of  the  worldwide 
population-ecologv  crisis.  An 
indispensable  sourcebook  for  all    *" 
concerned  citizens;  a  timely  and 
relevant  textbook  for  courses  in 
environmental  science. 
"I  have  found  this  authoritative 
and  well-documented  discussion 
of  today's  great  problems  not  only 
valuable  but  also  very  interesting." 
-Linus  Pauling 
"A  superb  book."  -Preston  Cloud 

Cloth,  illustrated,  $8.95 


POPULATION.  EVOLUTION,  AND  BIRTH  CONTROL 

A  Collage  of  Controversial  Ideas.  Assembled  by  Garrett  Hardin 

"The  only  book  . . .  that  gives  all  sides  of  the  controversy  their  'day  In 

court,'    in   their   own   words ...  a   mine   of    infornrwtion."   -Defenders  of 

Wildlife  News.  Ctoth  $6.00,  paper  $2.95 

RESOURCES  AND  MAN   A  Study  and  Recommendations 

National  Academy  of  Sciences- National  Research  Council 

By  Preston  Cloud  ct  aL  "The  reading  and  study  of  this  docunr>ent  is  an 

absolute  necessity  for  every  Intelligent  person  In  this  country  and  elst- 

where."  -James  H.  Zumberge.  Cloth  $5.95,  paper  $2.95       


from  your  bookstore, 
fit  from 


« 


W.  H.  FREEMAN  AND  COMPANY 
660  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Ce.  94104 
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In  the  Mood 


Soft  Night 


Rick  HorowihE 


Batmen  Gain  1st 
Win;  Lose  toTufts 

B7    J.    EDWARD    KWEBNT 

BrandeU'    baseball    team    U 

B7  TED  KURLAND  Impressing  not  only  the  other   finding  out  how  big  a  bunch  o£ 

r»     »!,«     i»»*    ihr«.    wwkg    competing  schooU  but  the  var-   „ice  guys  they  are  in  the  eye» 

M„r™-,^r»ri  Mni  rfS  twi^  at   »""  """'=''  ""^"^  °'  Holy  Cros.  „£    lio     Durocher.      However. 

SLt^n    r^n  Jrlnd    on.^    at  University  who  was  in  attend-   after  a  string  ot  seven  straight 

^tS"col°i^*'in'"Mar.a':'on   ??-p.fi.l'^  ™^t.?.^l«S?!t^    •?«^  t<>  start  »ut  the  «^a80„, 


Traik  Team  Falters; 
Vidkh  Stares  in  Maine 


Pennsylvania    Station    is    a  They      sit      together,      high 

waiting  room;  trains  and  peo-  school     jackets     playing     high 

pie  both  seemingly  resigned  to  school     stakes     by     flashlight, 

extended   stays      No   longer   a  others   alone   in    hunting    hats 

S?o^'e^^hTtrte\'^  s^?^^^^^  kL%^"t"he1a^Sfe^^ive.'^^^^^^^^^^^   f-  l^r/nd  mh^XandeU  an  interest  in  putting  BrandeU  tTeliam  started- to  prove  what 

Ixpect  the  stopover,  are  tuned   alone    Walking  past,  transistor   ^om'^tTin'SiUo\*Jj>n^^^^^^^       %'«Ts?a*^d"  0^0/^2^^    the  Mets  did  last  year--be  aice, 

^-  i*                                                ?!^l^^/!^i^.^!f.l7^.'LA^!?:   Rela7s.  On  ^-^^^-^J!'^'  aoL"  l'ni"4*iii[oolTcSlSSs  ^AowTver.    the    climb    from 

they  returned  to  participate  in  ^        ^„  afternoon.  Jerry  oblivion  was  short-lived,  as  the 

the   Greater    Boston    Colleges  Jerkin  ran  a  10.0  100  yd.  dash  judges   took   a  drubbing  from 

Track  Meet.   And  hnaiiy,   tnis  ^^    ^    ^^^    Brandete    record.  Tufts     yesterday     at     Gordon 


Pennsylvania  Station  15  mi- 
nutes to  go,  and  faces  provide 
the  play.  Penn  Station  the  train 
two  minutes  gone,  and  bill- 
boards spring  from  walls,  the 
floor  turns  up  its  voice  and  ev- 
ery cough's  a  cry.  When  there 
were  no  crowds,  there  was 
still  a  Pennsylvania  Station. 

Pennsylvania    Station   arriv- 


er  into  line.  A  note  found  here 
is  ridden  to  the  next  heard 
elsewhere  and  on  again;  a 
chorus  carries  around  the 
block. 

Faces  move  in  talks  we  only 


past    Saturday    was    spent    at  ^^^  jumping  Bob  McOlaston  Field. 


IS 


the  feel 
leave  just  yet.  We  walk. 
Upstairs,    from     the     emptl 


Bates  College,  where  our  thin-  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^  another  school       By*  the  time  Tufts  had  batted 

see,   eavesdropping  smiles  and   Boston^^t^te'^rnd  BenU^  S^*'   »**  k"!?  'iflJ^iTf'.  ^^   *'^"h^    '"^  t^^   *h'k^   ?"1^«^ 

vawnq    in    «5ornMnp'v-«lP«»r>inff-   ^^ston  btate  ana  uenuey  K.ok     Sparrow  bettered  his  440  inter-   was  down  7-0  and  by  the  time 

nixt-to    conte?sltrons     A   ladv  ^^??^      «     .        r.  ,.          x,  1  mediate  hurdle  record  to  57.6   the   Judges'   pitcher  Billy   Hill 

next  to   conversations.    A   lady  ^he   Boston   College   Relays  ^„j  ^        ^         ^^^  .  ^^  ^^^^   finished  his  painful  1  a  b  o  r  of 

tier,  wdiciiuits.  were     rather     uneventful     for  .     ^„_:__  «.-.««  «  »_  ^m.^  ^i u,.^iinn  fVi^  ..rVtoio  <»onr.a   Ts.«»a 

Brandeis.    We    only    placed    in  ^^^ 

snow   m  a    wona   or    soil    an  two  events,  but  did  manage  to       Brandeis'    spectacular    array 

'irin^^and   abr^pt'Ton"  Runn^g'not  "allow"  L'ct^BobTpa^ow^ar/sl  IS  of  track  excelfence  was  topped 

■emains,  and   ^^    ^^^    ^^^^.^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^  f£e  Fr^  f^TyTint^rme^^^^^^  off  with  a  new  school  record  m 


in  a  corner. 
On   the 


1  L  '  *^  .^:»o  iu^  f..'>in  ^"  "-"^^  street,  in  one-A.M. 
ing  too  soon  to  miss  the  tram  ^  football.  Four  man  side 
too  late  to  watch  it  come,  we     .      '    .  . ,      -        -, 

let  it  go.  There  is  time,  a"'-**^-   ^"*^^   ^^  *    "^^^^^   °'    ^^^^'   ^'^ 
er  one  (the  last)  remains    »»^   ^^    ^^^  .        through 

much   too    fine    to   ^^^^   The  ball  takes  off  above 

the  lights — gone  to  those  who 
chase    each     other     down     the 


ness    below    to    the     sense     of  street  for  seeming  nothing,  and 

something  almost  moving.  Soft  ^^en  it  returns, 

•till,   the   air    holds    back,   not  Moving  enough— just  enough 

quite  warm — Perhaps  a  Jiack  of  a^^j   dropping    where    it    wills, 

^  "  flying    down    across    eyes    and 


chill.  Madison  Square  Garden 
in  muted  browns  and  gray 
skies  and  yellow  lights,  not 
confronting  (no  hard  lines) 
quite  as  much  as  joining  any 
angle  examined.  There  and 
waiting  to  be  discovered  in  po- 
lite brick  and  glass. 

We  follow  its  walls  around, 
the  street  lights  bent  as  they 
try  to  find  us,  and  slowly  there 
are  people.  In  the  aftermid- 
night,  people,  quietly  along  the 
walls,  under  its  eaves  (soft 
brick),  we  come  upon  this  line 
of   sitting   people   waiting. 

And  following  still  further 
finding  the  city  alive  in  the 
halflight.  The  tickets  not  on 
sale  for  several  hours  yet,  the 


down  through  waiting  palms. 
No  catches  made,  but  then,  no 
games  played  really.  The  mo- 
tions   are     gone    through,    one 


hurdles,  setting  a  new  school 
record.  Later  on  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Frosh  Distance  Med- 
ley Relay  (Cole.  McGlaston, 
Minton,  Lyons)  put  together  a 
time  of  10.46  to  establish  a 
new  Brandeis  mark  in  that 
event. 

GBC's 

With    everyone    back    from 
vacation,    rested    and    anxious, 


^9"^   by  running  15:07.7  in  the  three   hurling  the  whole  game.  Tufts 
'"      '  had  a   12-5  win.      While  TufU 

held  Brandeis  to  only  4  hits, 
the  Judges  managed  a  threat 
in  the  6th.  With  the  score  8-5, 
the  Mile  Relay.  The  fleeting  Brandeis  loaded  the  bases,  but 
foursome  of  Mike  Cole.  Bob  without  scoring  any  runs 
Sparrow,  Bob  McGlajston  and 
John  Hacken  ran  3:29.1  in  the 
mile  long  event.  After  the  meet, 
spirits  were  high  as  were  anti- 
cipations    about    Saturday's 


The  details  of  their  early  de- 
feats shall  be  left  to  the  pages 
of  the  Scoremaster  Simplified 
Baseball  Score  Book,  while 
their  extra  inning  triumph  ov» 


meet  with  Colby.  Bates,  Boston   ^r    Worcester    Polytechnic 


hundred  playgrounds  synthe-  the  track  team  performed  ex- 
sized  and  retreat  at  the  hint  of  ceptionally  well  at  the  Greater 
rain.  '  Boston   Colleges'    Track    Meet, 

Committee  Will  Look  for 
New  Basketball  Coach 


state  and  Bentley.  However, 
when  Saturday  d  i  d  come 
around,  things  did  not  go  as 
expected. 

A   Very  Long  Ride 

Instead  of  a  steak  training 
meal  at  Vallee's,  two  dollars 
were  distributed  to  all  of  the 
team  members  present.  Also, 
the  well  kept  cinder  track  at 
Bates  turned  out  to  be  clay  and 
the  other  teams  competing 
were  bigger,  stronger,  faster 
and  tougher  than  previously 
figured. 


In- 
our 


stitute  last   Saturday   gets 
prime    attention. 

Brandeis  jumped  off  to  an 
early  lead  in  the  game  after  the 
first  out  with  a  triple,  bunt 
single  and  double,  by  Bob 
O'Brien.  Gary  McGrath  and 
Jim  Feely.  respectively,  for 
two  runs.  WPI  came  back  in 
their  part  of  the  first  for  the 
equalizers  and  then  it  was 
smart  pitching  into  the  elev- 
enth as  Brandeij  and  WPI  each 
scattered  four   hits. 

In  the  11th,  Chris  Meyer  led 
off  the   Judges  attack    with   a 


By  WARREN  SOIFFER 

Brandeis    Basketball    Coach 


Director    Nicholas     Rodis    and 
several    former    Brandeis    bas- 


Colby    crunched    everybody    single  and  after  an  error  on  the 


_   ketball  players. 


K.  C.  Jones  resigned  on  Thurs-  ^^^.^  committee,  to  be  chair- 
children  huddle  closely  to  pro-  day  to  accept  a  position  as  As-  ^^  ^y  y^^.^  President  for  Stu- 
tect    against    the    trespasses    of   sistant     Basketball     Coach     at   ^^^^  Affairs  David  Squire,  will 


night.  It  will  be  gentle,  a  rain 
drop  here,  a  gust,  warning 
shots  more  than  attacks.  It 
will  be  good. 


GIVE-A- 
DAMN 

about  your 

MOTHER 

Give  Her  An 
Imported 

GIFT 


include  Associate  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents Matthew  Sgan.  Assistant 
Dean    of   Students    Tony    Wil- 


in  the  weight  and  throwing 
events,  but  Brandeis'  Soaring 
Senior  Charles  Vidich  main- 
tained his  par  excellence  and 
placed  3rd  in  the  pole  vault. 
5th  in  the  long  jump,  first  in 
the  triple  jump,  setting^  a  school 
record  at  4311".  To  complete 


liams.  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of   his  day   he  also  took  3rd  place   of  the  season. 


pitcher  on  a  ball  and  a 
double  by  Steve  Nelson,  Bran- 
deis took  a  two  run  lead. 

Pitcher  John  Lees,  who  drew 
the  error  in  the  top  of  the  in- 
ning when  at  bat  pitched  er- 
rorless ball  in  the  WPI  half  and 
got  the  Judges  their  first   win 


Faculty  Bernard  Levinson, 
Professors  Kenneth  Kustin  and 
Peter  Jordan.  A  student  will 
be  named  to  the  committee 
later  this  week. 

Athletic  Director  Rodis  ex- 
pects to  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  coach  by  about 
June  15.  Several  alumni  bas- 
ketball players  will  be  asked 
for  suggestions  of  names  for 
the  position.  Their  presence 
will  be  an  informal  one. 

Noting  the  inexperience  of 
several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee   in    these    affairs.   Vice 


The  Judges  go  today  against 
Northeastern. 


in  the  high  jump.  Givii  g  him 

support    in    those    field    events 

were  Bob  McGlaston  and  Paul 

Winsberg,  who  took  4th  in  the   race.  In  the  2  mile,  Gary  Lyons 

long  jump  and  pole  vault,  re-    scored,  as  always,  and   took  a 


spectively. 

In  the  track  events,  some 
points  were  salvaged  by  Bob 
McGlaston  and  Mike  Cole. 
With  Jerry  Zerkin  our  top 
record  breaking  sprinter  in 
Louijsville  watching  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby  this  past  weekend,    Colby,  Bates,  and  Boston  State. 


3rd  place.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon. Bob  Sparrow  ran  and 
hurdled  his  way  to  2nd  place 
in  the  440  yd.  intermediate 
hurdles. 

Overall      Brandeis      finished 
fourth     in     the     meet,     behind 


Bob  McGlaston  iumped  into  the 
starting  blocks  and  pulled 
through  with  a  5th  in  the  100 
yd.  dash  and  a  4th  in  the  220 


Shop  Waltham's  First 
Black  Owned  Business 


Meni'Cauntri 
Produits 

Walthom  (second  floor) 
422  Moody  St. 

Hours:  Wed.,  Tkun.,  Fri. 

5-10  p.m.;  Sot.  10  o.m.-6  p.m. 

Tel.:    891-6059 


Athletic  Director  Nicholas 
Rodis  will  begin  search  for  new 
basketball  coach. 

Harvard  University.  Jones 
compiled  a  36-33  record  in 
three  years  at  Brandeis,  a  stark 
contrast  to  the  figure  seven 
wins  of  the  previous  three 
years. 

New  Job 

Jones  will  serve  full  time  in 
his  new  position.  The  appoint- 
ment is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  two  governing  boards  at 
Harvard,  a  mere  formality. 

Harvard  Varsity  Coach  Bob 
Harrison  told  the  Boston 
Globe  Friday:  'Tm  elated  with 
K.  C.'s  decision  to  join  us.  His 
main  assignment  will  be  work- 
ing with  our  defense,  and  we 
couldn't  have  found  a  more 
competent  person." 

Successor 

An  advisory  committee  of 
administrators,  faculty,  and 
students  will  review  the  appli- 
cations for  the  job.  and  reach 
agreement  on  a  new  coach  with 
the    participation    of    Athletic 


President  Squire  suc'ge.sts  that  yd.   dash,   running  a   fine   22.5. 

it   follow   a   similar  process   to  in  the  440  yd.  dash,  that  flashy 

that  which  was  used  to  select  a  leprechaun,   Mike   Cole,   ran  a 

new    Dean     of     Stuaents     last  terrific   52.0   flat  and   captured 

(Continued  on   Page   8)  3rd  place  in  that  quarter  mile 


This  Friday,  on  May  8th,  the 
Track  Team  will  take  on  Low- 
ell Tech  and  Bentley  College 
at  Lowell  Tech.  In  all  proba- 
bility, they  should  be  able  to 
outscore  Bentley  and  Lowell, 
and  finish  out  our  season  dual 
meet  schedule  with  a  6-3  rec- 
ord. 


AUTOS  &  CYCLES  INSURED 

No  Fees  On  Cycles 

All  Type  lns«  Agency,  Inc 

462  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM 

894.2250 


The  Mom  and  Dad  Pad 

When  the  folks  come  to  visit,  set  them  up  in  style  at  the  Boston 
Marriott.  They'll  overlook  the  Charles  River... and  we'll  overlook 
nothing  to  make  them  feel  wanted.  The  food's  great . . .  there's 
alv\/ays  something  doing  .  .  .  and  Newton's  practically  on  campus. 
Make  your  reservations  now. 


MMarriott 


MOTOR    HOTC4. 


Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Rt.  128  and  Majsachusetrs  Turnpike 
Newton,  Mass.,  Phone  16171  969-1000 


.1 
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Summer  Strike  Slew 

■uy  •  4«ort«f  to  •  Hiird  o  t^ound 
•f  moot  p«r  p«r«on.  Buy  b««f  cub«t, 
ckuck  er  round  cuts.  Add  ono  corrot 
p«r  two  p«non*«  ono  smoil  potato  por 
porton,  ono  con  of  peoi  per  ffovr  per- 
lONC,  only  otter  browning  cubes  in  tot. 
Add  water  to  cover  and  cook.  Feeds 
many,  costs  little,  tills  you  up.  Bon 
Appetit. 


California  Bound? 

"All  graduates  who  will  bo  resldinf 
In  Los  Angeles  and  surrounding  oreos 
may  contact  Mrs.  Allen  Sockler 
(Tannl)  •86-4B9S  for  any  assistance 
er  information  tliey  may  need.  The 
alumni  chapter  is  available  to  help 
OMt  in  any  way  they  can. 
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Trustees  Ask  Cut 


Strike  Activities  to  Continue; 


fn  70-  77  Budget         Summer  Institute  Begins 

Brandeis  administrators  will  "This  is  a  tough  assignment,"  Brandeis  students  will  remain  on  campus   this   summer  to   continue   working   to- 

present  options  for  a  revised,  Berger  said    but  "in  terms  of  ^^^^^  ^^^  objectives  of  the  one-month  old  National  Student  Strike  under  the  auspices 

scaled-down  version  of  the  '70-  i?„\*";7ilv*  it*"  was*  a  rJaUstlc  of  a  student^rganized  Institute.                                   .^^             ^                            ,u         u    ,4r 

Tl   University    budget  to    the  [^on.^'''''  ''  ^*'  *  "*"'  '           Also,  the  National  Strike  Information  Center  will   operate   on  campus  throughout 

Trustees  Friday.  Rising  costs  constitute  only   the  summer.  Neither  program  is  sponsored   by   the   University.   However,      individual 

At  th^  Mav  board  meeting  ^^'^^  «^  many  factors  contribut-   Faculty  members  and  administrators  have  agreed  to  work  with  the  groups  staying  on 

.V     J    .     ^  board  meeting.  ^     ^^   ^^^   financial    bind   of   ^  *  „„;  m  according  to  Leon  Jick,  Dean  of  the  College. 

the  Trustees  refused  to  en-  Brandeis  and  other  schools^c-  ^^^^P^!;  ^J'';^^^^^^  Summer  Institute  (officially  named  the  Bran- 
dorse  the  original  budget  pro-  cording  to  Vice  President  Ber-  Among  tnose  wno  win  ft^^^r^  }'''^  .  Prahlpmq  of  Contemoorarv  Ameri- 
rw.cAH  hv  fhP  aHministration  on  g^r.  He   named   several  other  deis  University  Summer  Institute  for  the  btudy  ot  rroDiems  oi  ^^"^"^P^'^'*'^  f^»?J*^^^^ 

oresenffisca^Mar  Uune'soT  ^iSoi."pro"^<^^  i^ntive  gixty  student  members  of  the  Institute  began  living  in  Usen  last  weekend.  Po- 

?hTun  ve^Tty  wlfl  owe  Sver  $4  *or  donors  and  put  new  con     ,.^;^^,  ^^^i^jties  and  living  arrangements  will  be  coordinated  by   the  student  comcnu- 

sf  rpe^-atirrdSs  vs?:  ^^if  f="°"f=-  ^  "^'"«  ^-'^  ^'^r^"'"-  '^^"•^■^^^~::i:Tir~^payy 

Dies  in  Crash 
On  Mass.  Pike 


resident  costs. 

i>a«5t  two  vears  student    protest    on    campus.  mer.  According  to  Student  Coun- 

Executive      Vice-President       Interviewed   two   weeks  ago       ^he    Institute     issued    an  cil  Treasurer  Jerry  Weinstein, 

Ciarence    O.    Berger    reported  at   the  start  of  ^he  budget  re-            ^        ^    ^      support    the  the    University   has   agreed    to 

nioV  fhARAarH  '«it?ked  that  the  vision    process,     Fmancial    Af-  "  *^.     \        x.^^^i,,  4^  4,.r^n*v^  suspend  normal  janitorial  serv- 

idmin^^r^tfon  revtw  the  bud  fairs     Vice     President     Lester  projected  twenty  to  twenty-  ^^.^                therefore    costs 

li  ?«fi    off^r  ^^ver^l   oDtions  Loomis   echoed   Bergers    view  five  thousand  dollar  budget.  ,^^1  be  somewhat  lower.  Stu- 

whicrwould  reduordraSic  that     cutting      much      of     the  Funds    are    needed    to    finance  dents   living    in    Usen    will   do 

ly   any  additional   borrowing."           (Continued  on  page  4)  political    expenses,     food    and  their  own  cleaning.  ^     ^   ^     ^ 

'        '  A    small    group    of   students 


SAF  Referendum 


„ .7 "^    ""  -  ««.o;«»  David  Keith  Hardy,  flambo- 

will  spend  the  summer  rats  ng  professor  in  the  film  de- 
funds  to  .support  the  Institute.  J^tment,  died  Saturday  night 
The  group  raised  its  first  con-  P          ho  yoke,   Mass.,  hospital 

iV^i:iT.Tin?^f.„Hl  on  ii^f  a"er  his  car  went  out  of  con- 
of  the  Alumni  Council  on  May    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^„    ^^^ 

The    Council    supported    the  ^a^   Turnpike.      He    was    45 

The  Student  Union  Judicia-  suit  of  her   self-acknowledged  plaint.flfs,  Joel  Fingerman,  Matt  ^h'jtf, ''^{jSl^f/^u^^^^^^  ^T^nem*orial  service   will   I>e 

ry.     in     two     recent     actions,  participation   in    that   incident.  Pmkus,   et.   al     asked   the  Ju-  f^"^^' .^^^iXf  of  Bobb^^^^  ^eld    at    noon    Wednesday    in 

rAP^^ntlv  refused   to  iudge  rule  Kathy  Power  '71,  was  tried  on  diciary  to  invalidate  the  recent  to  the  inclusion  of  Bobby  beale  gpingold. 

rzTnva'^^idrand^overtC^^  the  three"^    specifications      of      the  SAF   roferendum   on  the   basis  f^^^he  ^,,^^^/^^3P^d                    "^  V.Hardy  was  travelling  to- 

Student    council's    April    SAF  ^^^^^^f  ,-^.^^^^^^^^^^  ^hat  the  ballot  was  constructed  ^- ^^^if  ^"^lu'lL  ^^^^^^  wards     Boston 

referendum.    A    new    vote    on  a  Brandeis  btuaeni     ^ruie  ^z).  unrairiy.  ^. .ur^n  v.«  curoi . 


Student  Court  Overturns  Vote 


letin  calling  off  classes  on  the    authorization,  and  3)  misrepre-   agreed  with  the  plaintiffs  that    ^^  include  a  first  class  mail-    Hardy    alive 
day  of  former  President  Morris    senting  Student    Council.  this  did  not  express  a  reason-    j^^g  ^^  g^  alumni  and  arrange-    ^^^"^     ^be     car 

Abram's  resignation.  As  a   re-        Power's  defense  largely  rest-   able    range    of    options.     The    ments    for    fund-raising    meet-    but      he     died 

New  Dininff 

*-^  of  "void   for  vagueness".  That  ^  W  M        M 

Director         u  becateir^is'so  vt/Je   Commencement  Expanded 

as   to   be   applicable   to   almost  ■ 

Appointed 


charge,  rule  22,  should  be  in- 
validated on  the  legal  grounds 
of  "void  for  vagueness".  That 
is,  the  rule  should  be  disal- 
lowed because  it  was  so  vague 
as  to  be  applicable  to  almost 
any  situation. 

She  argued  that  the  universi- 
~   —  .        .   X       •  ty,    in   attempting    to    build    a 

In  a  wide-ranging  interview,  human  society,  should  appro- 
Environmental  Affairs  Vice  priate  what  was  good  and  valid 
President  David  Squire  recent-  ^^.^^  ^.^^^  jurisprudence;  and 
ly  described  changes  in  admm-  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  principle  was  neces- 
istrative  .services  now  under  his  ^^.y  ^^  protect  one's  civil 
supervision.  rights 

Squire  announced  that  Direc-       *  ...  j.j        .         ^  i 

tor    of    Dining    Halls    Norman       The  justices   did    not   accept 
Grimm  will  retire  this  month.    Powers     argument,     however, 
after  22  years  at  Brandeis.  With    basing    their    decision    on    the 
the  advice  of  a  student  commit-   specific     ch  a  r  g  e  s    involved     ^^^^   Commencement   speakers,   from 
tee,  the  Vice  President  named    and    found    her    guilty    of    all  Guttm^cher. 

John  (Larry)  Jeffrey  to  sue-  three  specifications.  The  court  s 
ceed  Grimm.  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  decision  was  to  censure  her  and 
holds  a  bachelors  and  a  masters  to  fine  her  the  cost  of  the  paper 
degree  from  Oklahoma  State  plus  any  damages  to  the  cabi- 
University  formerly  directed  net.  These  costs  have  not  yet 
dining  services  at  the  Univer-   been  assessed. 

In     the     second     case,     the 


Bity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 
campus. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Squire  de- 
scribed changes  in  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

DINING  HALLS  —  The  "main 
goal,"  according  to  Squire,  is 
*'to  make  food  more  attractive, 
better  served,  and  to  offer  more 
variety."  He  hopes  to  promote 
''consumer  orientation"  and 
flexibility.  If  the  Development 
Office  succeeds  in  finding  a 
donor,  the  kosher  line  will  be 
installed  upstairs  in  Sherman. 
This  would  allow  for  two  regu- 
lar food  lines  downstairs,  Squire 
noted 

One  of  the  major  challenges 
facing  the  new  Dining  Halls  Di- 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Faculty  Elections 

Professor  Donald  Hindley 
(Politics)  released  last  week 
the  names  of  winners  of  sev- 
eral faculty  elections.  Hind- 
ley  is  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  on  Nomina- 
tions and  Elections.  The  re- 
sults of  the  elections  are  as 
follows: 

Board  of  Trustees  repre- 
sentatives: Professors  Law- 
rence B\ichs,  and  Ricardo 
Morant.     There    will    be    a 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


after  arrival  a 

Providence 

Hospital. 

Mr.       Hardy 
came  to  Bran- 
deis in   19G7   and  quickly  built 
up  the  study  of  film  here  from 
almost  nothing.      The  program 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 

Faculty  Meets 

On  Degrees 

Thursday 

-    -,     ,      ,  na  r-     .1  This  Thursday  morning,   the 

lc/t>  Jordan,   McCarthy,  faculty  will   meet   for   the    lust 

time  this  year  to  confer  degrees 
and     grant    Latin    honors. 

At  their  previous  meeting 
last  month  the  faculty  gave 
first  reading  approval  to  two 
proposals  from  the  EPC  on 
Urban  Studies  and  Environ- 
mental Socience.  (See  details 
in   EPC   story.) 

On  Thursday.  May  21,  the 
faculty  rejected  a  propo.sal  by 
the  English  Department  to 
make  English  Composition  a 
part  of  a  Freshman's  regular 
four  course  load  The  plan,  ap- 
proved by  the  EPC,  would  fea- 
ture a  two  track  system  of 
seminars  organized  around  spe- 


In  an  effort  to  extend  the  scope  and  meaning  of  this 
weekend's  Commencement,  Brandeis  students  and  adminis- 
trators have  drawn  up  new  plans  for  the  event-changing  the 
format  of  the  ceremony  and  increasing  the  prc-ceremony 
events. 

Starting  Friday,  and  continuing  through  the  actual 
Commencement  exercises  Sunday  morning  in  Ullman  Am- 
phitheater, students  and  parents  will  hear  speeches  and  at- 
tend discussions  of  the  issues  of  the  strike  and  the  original 
theme  of  the  Commencement,  ecology. 

The  weekend  will  start  with  a  meeting  Friday  night 
which  will  feature  several  speakers,  including  University 
President  Charles  Schottland  and  one-time  congressional  can- 
didate John  Kerry.  On  Saturday,  work.shops  and  movies  will 
be  held  for  the  parents. 

The  ceremony  on  Sunday  will  include  the  following 
changes  from  past  years:  ... 

•     Seniors  will  not  wear  caps  and  gowns,  and  before  the   cific  subject  areas, 
normal  procession  of  faculty,  trustees,  alumni,  and  advanced  Several   Faculty   at  the   May 

degree  candidates,  the  seniors  will  enter  and  distribute  flow-      21    meeting,     objected    to     the 
ers  to  some  in  the  audience  as  a  symbolic  gesture.  Engli.sh     Department's     recom- 

•  No  one  student  will  deliver  a  valedictory.  Instead,  a      mendation  that  composition 
group  of  seniors  will  give  a  dramatic  presentation  of  readings,    ronfiniie   to    be   required.     One 

•  Three  honorary  degree   recipients  will  each   deliver     Professor     proposed     that     the 

(Continued  on  Page  4)  (Continued  on  Page  7> 
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THE     JUSTICE 
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Z/f//m  /^  /A^  ^(^/^^^ 


•  «• 


An  Appreciation 

David  Hardy,  1925-1970 


E.:^^M«^M      TmLa  1  Friedmaii.  Although  I  intended 

Friedmon-laKe  i  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^s 

To  the  Editor:  personal  one,  Professor  Fried- 
Some  people  may  have  been  man's  decision  to  make  it  pub- 
curious  about  the  reference  in  lie  calls  for  no  special  com- 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Justice  ment. 
to    the     cancellation     of    Neil 


Misunderstanding 


David  Hardy  was  a  man  who  would  be  unique  anywhere,  ' 

but  in  the  context  of  Brandeis  was  even  more  extraordinary. 

To  the  Editor:  He  had  made  a  success  as  a  professional  in  film  and  journalism 

Th*.  npws  niece  in  The  Jus-   and  then  came  to   Brandeis.   He  taught  many  courses  during 

The  news  P^  /"  ^"^  ^  ^  semester  while  still  handlmg  many  non-academic  duties. 

tice  of  May  5th  stating  inai  i   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  demanded   his  time  as   much  time   as  they 

am     organizing     a     "Brandeis   ^^^ed. 


Employee's    Club"  should    be           ^^^  ^^  y^^^  to  be  a  magician,  or  the  closest  thing  to  Mgn 

There  is,  however,  something   ^.^j^rected   to   avoid  misunder-  j.^^  Brandeis  has  known.  He  could  go  out  among  the  "Brandeis 

Friedman's   recommended    sal-   problematic  following  my   let-   g^gj^^ji^g  family"    and    sell   the   Univer- 

ary   increase  by  the   Board  of   ter.- You  have  printed  "a  reply"                  "         ...  ,^.  ^^^  sitv  iust  as  he  "sold"  the  con- 


The  Committee  on  the  Fac-  I'^lJ'l^y.f,  fi^f^ns.  He  convinced 


Trustees.  It  seem,  to  have  come   ^,  ^,  f,om  Professor  Friedman       --^  ,^  ,g„,„,„,  ^hh  Z'XosVSeU^nteds.nd 

„  a  surprise  to  some  students    ^hjch    appears    spurious.    My   J-^V  ^^^^^'  ^^    ^^^^^^^     ^^^  Kght  in  the  donations.  And 


ior     example,     to     learn     that    fi^st    reaction    was    to    assume 

merit     and     cost-of-living     in-    that  this  was  a  copy  of  an  au 

creases  in  faculty  salaries  are    thentic   letter   mailed   by   Pro 


founded  the  "Brandeis  Faculty   while  he  d^^^^l^^^'  J^^Jf".^^ 
Club"  for  tlic  faculty  and  Ad-   -  f^-'^as'-^rvid't  any- 


sometimes   voided   a.t   Brandeis  lessor    Friedman    to   my    office    minl^trative   Staft  Jh^  Se'.ate   ^^^^o  could  recognize  him 

out   of  personal  spite   or   as  a  ^^jch  was  perhaps  lost  in  the   ^as  asked  for  and  gave  its  ad-   with  or  without  his  kilts.  Tha^t 

rather   petty  form  of  political  campus  mail.  After  waiting  for 

suppression.  several  days   for   its  arrival,   I 


vice  on  how  it  should  be  orga-  he  could  deal  equally  welljdth 

,    ,      ,  u  ^-  donors  and  students  and  be  ap- 

nized.  m  due  course,  however,  l^^;^^^^    ^y    both    was    proof 

the    members   themselves    will  plough  that  he  was  a  niagician 


Brandeis  actually  has  a  long   re:.ched     the     conclusion    that   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  character  of  the  the"l^st  type  of  magician  any 


history  of  using  salary  increas-    your    published    version    must 


club. 


University   could   employ.    The 
Irish  make  great  pixies. 

While  he  made  hundreds  of 
casual  acquaintances  there 
were  many  who  rightly  called 


es  punitively,  and  without  re-  j^c  a  forgery.  Surely  Professor 

gard  to  merit  (even  in  terms  of  Friedman  would  have  extend-         Professor  R.  S.  Weckstein 

t7onaTpresC"'era?inrtea?S:  ed  me  the  courtesy  oi  sending  EdUor's  note: 

ing  ability),  and  has  lost  many  his  original  letter  to  the  Office  jjj  gn  effort  to  clarify  this  themselves  his  close  friends, 
eminent  scholars  in  this  way.  of  the  Faculty  before  he  chose  jtem  we  quote  the  following  Both  his  acquaintances  and  his 
During  the  past  three  years,  ^^  ^^^^  3  ^.^py.  Further,  a  from  the  minutes  of  the  Facul-  friends  will  miss  him.  His 
however,  the  University  has  "  .  «/>«i*>nts  .  ^  .  ,..  ^  a  1  io  friends  could  tell  you  more 
become  somewhat  more  civi-  close  scrutiny  of  the  contents  ty  Senate,  Monday,  April  13,  a^l;""  David  but  they  are  not 
lized  in  this  respect,  and  al-  of  the  alleged  reply  reveals  a  1970:  ^^  ^o  it  yet,  which  says  more 
though  a  department  as  a  logic  and  a  style  and  a  tone  that  ..^j^^  Brandeis  Employees'  Club  about  David  Hardy  than  any 
whole  may  be  made  to  suffer  j  ^^  j^^^^  ^q  attribute  to  Pro-  ,  words  put  down  here.  J.Q. 
lor  the  political  opinions  of  .  „  .  ,. ,  ^„^^^Air^a^^  ^^r  ^^e  hour  before  the  quo- 
some  of  its  members  the  more  ^^^^  Friedman.  I  accordingly  ^^^  ^^^  reached,  the  rump 
crass  approach  of  singling  out  conclude  the  letter  is  unauthen-  senate  discussed  a  proposal  by 
individual  faculty  members  for  tic.  I  would  like  to  show  pa-  Professor  Weckstein  for  the  es- 
punitivf'  pecuniary  action  has  tience  and  wait  for  a  formal  tablishment  of  a  Club  on  cam- 
tended  to  diminish.  reply  ^Jrom  Professor  Friedman,  p^g.  One  stated  purpose  for  a 


Hardy  Dies  in  Crash 


,      ^.  .        ,.  ,.  (Continued  from  Page  1)         Dublin's    'ft-inity    College    He 

The  Board's  action  with  re-       Ineidentally.  may  I  point  put  'J^te'^'^Mty^JioTZj^'^  n«w  includes  a  lull  staff  of  in-   was   a   captain    m.  the    Royal 
gard  to  Friedman  is  a  reversion    that  «tablishing  the  authent.c-   ^'^^.^^^^'^UT^Z 


„_._ --  ,.     .        ,„,     'e^rerneTYowfvef  To\:;^r!   stZtorT  a  gr^^^^^^^^  ''"""'' 

To  those  more  barbaric  times,    ^y  J'lf??.1'i«'/.'.Pt^?f.«..i!;5'?l.y   Tn  the  Ltivr^  non  facX   *"  '"'"./»<»    "f^i^  ^  J^"       He   l^^s   his   wife,  Glady, 


courses   for    undergraduates. 


One  Tan    onlv    blush    at    the  sophisticated  art.  With  your  in-  ^-i"  i"*^  "'""v«  i/i  iiuii-iacuiij. 

erne    can    onjy    oiusn    ai    me  °  »:         ~     ,    -.,«o^»*    4Kq*    vmi  who  were  urging  the  formation 

sweatshop  psychology  that  pro-  dulgence,   I    suggest    that    you  ^^  club    For   examole    it       In    his    first    full 

voked   it.    The   Department    of  f^^P^f^y  ^1?^^^^^  ^««  ^^^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^«^""y   teaching,    Mr.    Hardy     offered     -m"- Ha;dy '"death   posMbly 

Sociology,     however,     is    com-  m   aeiermming  ine  auinorsnip  r*^^*^^   ;-  wx^«c««4i,.   „..kc;^;^«^    ^     i^^4.,^«     ^r^ircr.     rvn     films  ,V  ai.. a  ^/  ♦i...  c«- 


year 


,   and  four  children. 
01     Future   of  Film   Department 


y.     however,     is    com-   in   ?f;f ™'"*"«  "Z*'  "^^^  Center  is  presently   subsidized   a     lecture     course     on     films,  ,^-  \y^^  ^^^  of  the  se- 

U)    the    recognition    of   jf_^^"^^"^i,f  "J    ^uc^  do^^    »>y  the  University  to  the  tune   which  drew  a  huge  attendance    Jfo^s  s^udy  of  f ilm  at  Brandeis. 
l'"}^'^nL"To^;d'   mrms'I^I'stc'epUbrtS  mi^^^^^   of  .^^«'«00  P^^  y--   ^-  \^-  ?"^  -«^S^^^!!!l  ^^^^^P"1'^^^   Ea'rlier  thfs_year  several  of  the 


n.itted 

merit.  A „ 

of  the  Department  have  voiced  ments  are  susceptible 
strong  opposition  to  Neil  Fried-  terpretation. 
man  politically,  all  of  the  regu- 
lar full-time  members  of  the 
Sociology  Department  have 
volunteered  to  contribute  an 
amount  proportionate  to  their 
rank  to  a  fund  to  make  up  the 
increase  denied  to  Friedman  by 
the  Board. 


Amiably  yours, 

Peter  Diamandopoulos 

Dean  of  Faculty 


Philip  E.  Slater 
Chairman,  Sociology 
Department 

Friedman  —Take  2 

To  the  Editor: 


In  your  issue  of  May  5,  1970    '  swear  that  letter  is  authentic 
you  published  a  letter  of  mine   "^^  «  °»  ^  «'*»'*  ^^^  «^^  ««^^" 


cluib  suggestion  the  first  step  for  flamboyance.  Throughout  instructors  Mr.  Hardy  brought 
towards  foisting  that  subsidy  his  years  here  he  served  as  an  ^^  Brandeis  to  teach  film  fated 
onto  the  employees?  auctioneer  in  the  Charity  Week  ^^n-renewal  of  their  con- 
After  exhaustive  discussion  auctions.  ,  ^  ^^  tracts.  While  students  mobil- 
of  the  issue,  and  after  the  meet-  Prior  to  his  work  here  Mr.  i^ed  publicly,  Mr.  Hardy 
ing  was  formally  convened   the  Hardy  worked  for  ABC,  MBC,  went    behind   the     scenes    ana 

following  motion  was  adopted  Educational  TV   and   the  gov-  managed  to  save  the  progi-am. 

by  a  vote  of  12-1-1-  "The  Sen-  ernment  networks  of  both  Ca-  Without  Mr.  Hardy's  leader- 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  THE  JUS-   ate   expresses    its   approval    of  nada    and    Australia.      He    re-  ship,    along    with    the   «"J';^"t 

JOE  is  in  receipt  of  the  jollow-   the  creation  of  a  Brandeis  Em-  ceived  an  Overseas  Press  Club  desire  to  cut  costs  througnnui; 

ing  note  from  Professor  Fried-   ployees'   Club,   the  purpose   of  award    for     his     documentary  the   University,    the    film   pro- 

man:  "I  have  no  comment  on   which  is  to  obtain  a  liquor  li-  ••^"'^^'^^-♦-''-   -    ♦^^   ^-^^       ^-  *^-  n^u.^inr   Arts  De- 

the  letter  to  you  pom  the  Dean   cense  for  use   in   the   Faculty 

of  the  Faculty  and  ti^ould  jttst   Center." 

as  soon  see  the  matter  end.  If 

Phil  Slater  has  sent  you  a  letter 

(printed  above)  on  the  matter 


•India-Writings   in   the   Sand."    gram  in  the  Theater  Arts  De- 
Mr.  Hardy  was  born  in  Ire-    partment   may     face    a     quick 
land  and  was  graduated  from   fade-out. 


EPC  Votes  Replacement  of  Gen  Ed 


addressed     to     Professor     Neil 


(To  Be  Continued) 


A  Special  Letter 


and  outspoken  fighters,  I  was 
wondering  if  your  newspaper 
could  give  the  matter  some 
publicity  and  possibly  call  for 
the    formation    of    an    ad    hoc 


To  the  Editor: 

The    note    below    from    Mr. 
Stathis     Panagoulis      is     self- 
explanatory.  Alexandros  Pana- 
goulis is  the  hero  of  the  Greek  ^^^ittee  "to"heTp  this'^ictim 
resistance^  You  may  reca  1  that     ^   tyranny    in    Greece.    What- 
he  was  the  man   who  tried  to  ever  assistance  you  may  choose 
get    rid    of    the    dictator     of  ^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^f^  direction  will 
Greece,   Mr.  Papadopoulos.  by  certainly     put     all     freedom- 
the   method   of  assassination—  ^      •       ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
an  admittedly  desperate  act  but                «    ..       _.i  ,, 
under    certain    incredibly     re-                5*<ft  cordially  yours, 
pressive  situations,  not  an  un-                P«*«'  Diamandoponlos 
usual  one.  In  his  attempt  to  do                *'**»  ^^  i-acnity 
so    he    was   arrested    and    was  PS.  You  may  reach  Mr.  Stathis 
almost  executed.  Now  he  is  in  Panagoulis  at  one  of  the  follow- 
prison,  dying.  ing  telephone  numbers: 

Since  he  is  the  symbol  of  the  (914)  738-1542 
resistance  movement  of  Greece  (212)  666-2653 
and  one  of  its  most  courageous        (212)   873-9729 

Mr.  Panagoulis'  Letter 

My  dear  friends:  medical  treatment  and  proper 

^     .-        ,_    ,-_^  ,  .^   doctors    and    facilities   to    stay 

On  May   10,  1970  I  came  to      ,. 

the  United  States  on  a  very  im- 
portant   personal    mission:    to  On    behalf    of    my    brother, 
aave    the    life    of    my    brother  and  all  political  prisoners  suf- 
Alexandros  Panagoulis  and  all  fering  from  similar  tortures  as 
other     political     prisoners     in  prisoners  of  the  junta,  I  ask  for 
Greece.  your  help.  Please  use  all  your 
•-    ^     Al.       Al          J          s-vA  influential  contacts  to  reach  of- 
My  brother  Alexandros  right  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^Y\e  Administration.  It 
^T^  I!  11  ^*'*'  Military  Hospital  ^^  possible  that  officials  in  the 
401    fighting    for   his    life.    Ac-  American     Government    could 
cording     to     information     just  intervene,   for  human  reasons, 
received,  he  has  been  inflicted  ^    ^^^  ^^  y^^  ^         brother, 
toy  a  severe  case  of  tuberculo-  ' 
eis.    Since  he  has  been   trans-  Your  timely  intervention  in 
f erred  to  the  hospital,  the  au-  1968     saved     Panagoulis'     life 
thorities  have  not  allowed  my  from  the  firing  squad.  I  appeal 
mother  to  visit  him.  to  you  once  again! 

My   brother  needs  help  im-  Stathis  Panagoulis 

mediately.    He    needs    intense  Tel.:  (814)  738-1542  New  York 


At  a  meeting  May  18,  the 
Educational  Policy  Commit- 
tee voted  to  recommend  that 
the  present  General  Educa- 
tional i?ystem  be  replaced 
by  a  distribution  system. 

In  doing  so,  the  group  en- 
dorsed the  recommendation 
of  last  summer's  Weisberg 
Committee  which  proposed 
that  students  be  required  to 
take  six  courses  outside  of 
their  school  of  concentration, 
in  addition  to  the  language 
requirement. 

Despite  the  EEC's  recom- 
mendation, however,  the 
present  Gen  Ed  system  will 
probably  remain  unchanged 
for  the  next  semester.  The 
recommendation  must  be  ap- 
proved at  two  faculty  meet- 
ings in  order  to  be  imple- 
mented. 

Other  pressing  items  on 
the  faculty's  agenda  preclud- 
ed discussion  of  Gen  Ed  this 
year.  In  addition,  it  seems 
likely   that  the   EPC,  which 

Art  Exhibits 

Throughout  this  upcoming 
weekend,  art  exhibits  by 
both  Boston  and  Brandeis 
artists  will  be  on  display 
here.  Exhibits  will  be  held 
in  and  around  the  three  cre- 
ative arts  buildings,  Spin- 
gold,  (Goldman  -  Schwartz 
and  Slosbergs.  Films  will  be 
shown  also  as  a  tribute  to 
David  Hardy. 


will  have  at  least  two  new 
student  members  in  Septem- 
ber, will  reevaluate  its 
recommendation  in  the  fall 
before  officially  presenting  it 
to  the  faculty. 

While  most  members  of  the 
committee  thought  that  Gen 
Ed  courses  should  not  be  re- 
quired, most  agreed  that 
there  is  a  need  for  first  rate 
introductory  interdisciplina- 
ry courses.  However,  the 
EPC  did  not  agree  on  a  spe- 
cific structure  for  sponsoring 
such  courses.  Several  mem- 
bers suggested  that  the  Dean 
of  Faculty  might  empower  a 
committee  of  Faculty  to  de- 
velop and  coordinate  a  non- 
required    Gen    Ed    program. 

At  a  previous  meeting, 
proposals  for  concentration 
programs  in  Environmental 
Science  and  Urban  Studies 
received  the  committee's  ap- 
proval. Both  programs  would 
be  headed  by  a  Director  re- 
sponsible   to    the    Dean    of 


Faculty  and  Interdisciplinary 
Committees.  The  EPC  au- 
thorized both  programs  on  an 
experimental  basis;  to  be  i<'- 
evaluated  by  the  EPC  in  two 
years. 

The  faculty  passed  both  lor 
the  first  time  last  week. 

These  proposals  also  re- 
quire two  affirmative  votes 
in  order  to  pass.  In  addition, 
they  would  require  new  allo- 
cations within  the  faculty 
budget.  Therefore,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  either  would 
be  implemented  next  semes- 
ter. 

Teaching  Awards 

In  another  development, 
the  EPC  named  Assistant 
Gerald  Bernstein  (Fine  Arts) 
and  Assistant  Professor  Luis 
Yglesias  (Spanish)  as  recipi- 
ents of  the  annual  undergrad- 
uate Teaching  Award.  The 
award  carries  a  financial 
stipend  and  ciUtions  for  each 
recipient. 
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A  Note 
To  Our  Readers 

This  entire  iasue  of  The 
Justice  was  made  possible 
with  funds  from  the  Alumni 
Association.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  coverage  of  cam- 
pus news  and  our  traditional 
senior  essays*  this  page,  and 
the  baclc  page  of  this  section 
are  devoted  to  the  alumni 
reunion.  We  hope  both  stu- 
dents and  alumni  will  enjoy 
all  the  material. 

The  editorial  board  wish- 
es to  thank  Sid  Goldfader, 
and  Morty  Ginsberg,  Direct- 
or and  President,  respective- 
ly, of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  all  the  staff  in  the 
Alumni  Office  for  t^eir  as- 
sistance. 

The  alumni  pages  were 
produced  by  Jon  Quint. 


President's  Message 


By  MORTY  GINSBERG 

As  President  of  the  Brandeis  Alumni  Association,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure  to  welcome  you  to  our  1970  Reunion  festivities.  As  we  congregate 
on  campus  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  deep  and  wide- 
spread  dissent  and  disquietude.  We.  as  alumni,  can  and  should  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  many  Brandeis  students  ard  other  persons  on 
campus  have  not  been  content  to  sit  by  silently  in  the  face  of  mounting 
problems  both  on  a  national  and  world  level. 

As  concerned  alumni,  we  may  be  moving  into  a  new  era  of  iw.rticipa- 
tion  in  events  and  developments  on  campus.  We  m«8t  tread  stealthy  aiid 
with  the  utmost  caution  since  our  role  may,  for  many  years,  be  shaped 
and  defined  by  the  manner  in  which  we  act  in  these  days  of  emotion  and 
travail.  We  must  come  to  grrips  with  severe  questions  concernmg  our 
role  and  even  the  validity  of  certain  actions  which  may  be  Proposed  to 
us  as  an  official  Alumni  orgranization.  Yet,  we  must  be  mindful  of  the 
opinions  and  desires  of  our  Alumni  constituency  as  we  deliberate  these 

weighty  problems.  .....    ^         l        h. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  the 
benefit  of  Alumni  expression  of  opinion  on  these  serious  issues.  Not  only 
does  the  University  require  the  financial  aid  of  alumni,  but  the  active 
participation  of  our  membership  which  includes  the  voicing  of  opinions 
upon  these  issues.  We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  this  Reunion  week- 
end to  witness  activities  on  campus  which  relate  to  these  problems  by 
virtue  of  the  workshops  which  are  being  held.  With  such  exposure 
and  through  the  new  Alumni  Newsletter,  it  is  our  hope  that  our  lines  of 
communication  with  you.  our  alumni,  will  be  so  improved  that  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  the  resulting  expressions  from  our 
alumni  will  help  render  us  as  a  meaningful  and  viable  organization  so 
that  we  can  best  serve  Brandeis. 


mm^-^?<im 


Morty  Ginsberg    , 
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Reunion  1970 -Schedule  off  Activities 


^ 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  5 

3:00 

P.M. 

5:00 

P.M. 

7:00 

P.M. 

7:30 

P.M. 

9:30 

P.M. 

9:30 

P.M. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  S 

8:00 

A.M. 

8:50 

A.M. 

9:00 

AM. 

10:00 

A.M. 

12:00 

Noon 

5:00 

P.M. 

7:30 

P.M. 

SUNDAY.  JUNE  7     . 

8:30 

A.M. 

9:15 

A.M. 

9:15 

A.M. 

11:00 

A.M. 

1:00 

P.M. 

2.00 

P.M. 

Registration 
Snack  Bar  for  Children 
Cocktails 
Smorgasbord 
Films 

Cordial  Hour  and  Dancing 


Children's  Breakfast 
Nursery  School  for  Children 
Alumni  Breakfast  with  Presi- 
dent Charles  I.  Schottland 

Workshops 
Picnic-Carnival 
Children's  Dinner 
Cocktails  and  Dinner  Dance 


Family  Breakfast 
Nursery  School  for  Children 
Marshal's  Aides  Report 
Commencement  Exercises 
Farewell  Buflfet 
National  Executive  Board 
Meeting 


East  Quad 

East  Quad 

Swig  Lounge 

Swig  Dining  Room 

Laurie  Theatre  in  Spingold 

Swig  Dining  Room 


Swig  Lounge 

Lemberg  Nursery  School 

Swig  Dining  Room 

To  be  assigned 
Gym  Area 
Swig  Dining  Room 
Sheraton  Lexington 
Motor  Inn 


Swig   Dining  Room 
Lemberg  Nursery  School 
Ullman  Amphitheatre 
Ullman  Amphitheatre 
Swig  Dining  Room 
Private  Dining  Room  - 
Swig  Dining  Room 


By  SID  GOLDFADER 

Brandeis  today  is  a  much 
different  place  than  it  was  15 
years  ago  and  it  is  much  dif- 
ferent that  it  was  10  or  5  years 
ago.  This  will  continue  to  be 
the  case  as  our  society  sets  a 
rapid  pace  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  student  bodies  undergo 
change.  Alumni  organizations 
are  also  expected  to  undergo 
important  changes  in  the  next 
decade.  The  first  Association 
was  formed  by  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1821  and  was  primarily 
a  social  group.  It  was  not  until 
1890  that  Yale,  very  possibly 
at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
hard-pressed  Trustees,  got  the 
idea  that  alumni  ought  to  do 
something  to  help  financially 
and  began  the  first  Alumni 
Fund.  It  then  became  tradi- 
tional for  graduates  to  express 
their  dedication  and  concern 
through  this  form  of  participa- 
tion and,  in  fact,  it  has  now  be- 
come the  major  source  of  sur- 
vival for  most  schools. 

However,  alumni  want  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  now  than  ac- 
cept finianeial  responsibility, 
support  the  institution  and  en- 
joy the  social  functions.  They 
want  programs  that  call  for 
creativity  which,  at  the  same 
time,  promote  the  aims  of  the 
University.     Moreover,     many 


alumni  of  a  most  recent  vin- 
tage are  leaving  Brandeis  with 
a  healthy  social  conscience. 
They  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
what  they  can  do  in  the  greater 
society  at  large.  As  thesa 
people  enter  our  Association, 
their  ideas  will  influence  our 
direction. 

We  have  often  heard  that  the 
future  of  Brandeis  will  depend 
on  its  alumni.  This  does  not 
mean  that  your  signature  on  a 
check  wiU  solve  all  our  prob» 
lems.  Alumni  counsel  and  ad- 
vice is  also  a  precious  com- 
modity. 

500  new  members  will  he 
joining  the  ranks  of  the 
Alumni  with  this  year's  gradu- 
ating class.  This  will  bring  our 
numbers  to  over  6,000.  Con- 
comitant with  this  growth  haf 
been  the  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  our  Chapters.  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
Cleveland  are  new  added  to 
the  Chapters  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Chicago 
and  New  Jersey.  We  feel  we 
have  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  concerned  alumni  organ- 
izations in  the  country  We  are 
still  exploring  our  capacities, 
our  potentials  and  our  re- 
sources. We  invite  the  Class  of 
1970  to  join  us  in  a  kind  of 
creative   fidelity   to   Brandeis, 


P 
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Alumni  Association  Sid  Goldfader  clials  tvith 
Acting  President  Charles  Schottland.  Mr. 
Schottland  will  speak  to  the  Alumni  Saturday 
morning. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


JyiM  2,  1970 


The  Creation,  a  Talephone  Play 


The  Genesis  of  the  Strike  Center 


Merry  I  GIbbs  and  Mike  Grossman 


In  the  beginning  there  was  New  Haven.  And  on  the  jxrst 
day  Bobby  Seale  was  accused.  On  the  second  and  third  days  tne 
populace  was  aroused  and  the  righteous  planned  to  go  down 
and  demonstrate  their  wrath.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on 
the  lourth  day  (Fnday,  May  1)  20,000  people  gathered  from 
all  the  ends  oj  the  Earth.  And  thirty  oj  those  gathered  were  of 
the  Tribe  of  Brandeis.  And  they  beheld  tfmt  this  great  gathering 
should  be  not  an  ending,  but  a  beginning  instead.  So  in  tne 
middle  of  the  fifth  day  (Saturday)  they  called  a  meeting  at 
Dwight  Chapel.  And  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  a  Qreat  ral- 
ly was  held  and  a  strike  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  land. 
On  the  sixth  day  the  Tribe  of  Brandeis  looked  at  their  ivork 
and  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  on  the  seventh  day  the  work  be- 
gan. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  strike,  there  w  re  as  many  people  in  Pearlman  at  four  in  the 
morning  as  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Inforniatioi  carne  in  24  hours  a  day  from  all  over  ine 
jountry  on  3  or  4  phones  simultaneously.  Peope  struggled  frantically  to  accept,  verify,  orga- 
lize.  and  publish  a  coherent  picture  of  events  ojt  of  the  many  conflictmg  reports  that  came  in. 
ji  short  order  the  National  Strike  Information  :enter  (NSIC)  spread  from  one  office  in  Peari- 
xian  until  it  engulfed  the  entire  building  and  b'yond. 

As  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  setting  up  a  mtional  information  center  and  making  it  func- 
don.  very  little  attention  was  paid  in  the  beginiing  to  the  problems  of  internal  organization. 
Somehow,  all  the  things  that  had  to  get  done  g)t  done— with  many  people  working  for  db  or 
more  hours  straight  to  do  them. 


Commencement  Expanded 

(Continiied  from  Front  Pa«e) 

addresses:  Dr.  Alan  Guttmacher,  President  of  Planned  Pa- 
renthood,  on  ecology;  Congressman  Richard  McCarthy,  of 
New  York,  on  the  War;  and,  Vernon  Jordan,  Jr.,  of  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  on  political  repression. 

•  No  honorary  degrees  will  be  conferred  at  the  Sun- 
day morning  ceremony.  Instead,  the  12  recipients  will  receive 
their  awards  at  the  formal  Commencement  banquet  Satur- 
day night  in  Boston. 

Wary  of  Disruption 

Many  of  the  changes  were  agreed  on  by  the  administra- 
tion in  an  apparent  attempt  (beyond  the  cooperation  with  the 
strik  out  of  political  sympathy)  to  forestall  any  disruptions 
of  the  ceremony,  but  sources  reported  last  week  tliat  many 
people   were   remaining   quiet   about   any  plans   they   might 

have. 

Small  groups  of  students,  especially  the  Yippies,  have 
yet  to  promise  the  students  and  their  parents  a  peaceful  cere- 
mony. However,  while  most  students  seem  to  want  a  nor- 
mal event  and  plan  no  disruption,  they  noted  that  individuals 
always  reserve  their  rights  to  dissent. 


Cofflmencemeiit  Scheihilc 


However,  beneatli  the  surface, 
tensions  were  growing.  Along- 
side the  need  for  efficiency  was 
a  deep  commitment  on  the  part 


enated  from  it,  either  because 
of  the  internal  disorganization 
Most    of    the    strained   of  the  NSIC,   or   because   they 

discovered  that  they  disagreed 


to  run  the  information  center   ^    cppm    fo    have    HOW 
as  a  collective  and  to  create  a  ®"    S^em    fO    nave    fiww 

non-authoritarian,  un-hierarchi-   been  fCSO/vecf* 
cal  structure. 


'■<.wV'V.:x<^:<(KM::- 


a  uccp  cuiiiiuiiiiiciii.  uii   inc  pail  J        ,  I  •    .       uiacw  vti  t»^    moi, 

of  a  large  portion  of  the  group   relations  that  once  exiST'   ^ith  its  politics. 

In  addition,  there  were  also 
two  other  national  centers  op- 
erating   at   Brandeis    (the    Na- 
tional Lobbying  Committee  and 
Near    the    end    of    the    first  the    National     Committee    for 

•week  the  whole  group  and  the  sity  of  New  Mexico,  in  which  Economic  Action)  which  creat- 
smaller  individual  function  n  people  were  bayonetted  by  ed  much  confusion,  and  at 
collectives  began  to  realize  the  National  Guard.  It  was  times,  some  difficulty  as  politi- 
that  a  hierarchy  had  developed  particularly  noteworthy  that  cal  differences  became  clear, 
and  much  authority  was  vested  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  The  people  within  the  NSIC 
in  a  small  number  of  individu-  guard,  there  had  been  no  vio-  were  soon  aware  of  these  prob- 
als.  It  is  true  that  those  indi-  lence  on  the  part  of  either  the  lems,  and  they  made  efforts  to 
viduals  had  not  entirely  sought  students  or  the  police.  Never-  correct  them.  Most  of  the 
that  authority  and  were  made  theless,  the  incident  received  strained  relations  that  once  ex- 
somewhat  uncomfortable  by  it,  almost  no  press  coverage — ex-  jgted  seem  to  have  now  been 
but  that  did  not  allay  the  ten-  cept  for  the  NSIC  Newsletter —  resolved. 
Sions  caused  by  the  situation,      despite  the  fact  that  among  the  -.^..k-.  i?.^^.    ah   ««*i^ 

Troubles  Early  and  Frequent    injured  was  an  NBC  newsman.  TrouDe  from  All  Moes 

By  Saturday  night  May  9,  In  the  early  days  of  the  Other  political  conflicts  arose 
after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  strike  the  information  center  when  certain  national  groups 
at  a  general  meeting  the  peo-  absorbed  the  energies  of  a  large  such  as  NSA  and  SMC  attempt- 
pie  who  had  been  acting  as  number  of  people  who  would  ed  to  set  national  policy  for  the 
coordinators  officially  resigned,  otherwise  have  worked  on  the  strike  and  to  shift  the  focus 
However  the  problem  was  nev-  Brandeis  strike.  Tensions  ap-  away  from  the  three  demands 
er  satisfactorily  resolved.  Be-  pcared  between  the  NSIC  and  and  onto  the  war  issue  exclu- 
causc  the  "coordinators"  were  those  on  the  Brandeis  strike  sively.  As  a  result  of  the  man- 
uniquely  able  to  perform  cer-  because  it  was  rightly  felt  by  date  given  to  Brandeis  by  the 
tain  sptH:ial  tasks  they  contin-  some  of  the  latter  that  the  original  New  Haven  rally,  the 
vied  to  do  so  while  others  did  strike  here  was  less  effective  national  center  had  only  two 
Jess    exciting    and   purely    bu-    than  it  could  have  been.  Per-   political    principles:    that    the 

haps  less  fairly,  some  Brandeis    strike  must  be  focused  on   all 
i  strike  people  thought  the  NSIC   three  demands  and  that  it  must 

,,       ,  superfluous,  ineffective,  and  ir-    be  a  grass  roots  movement  with 

Despite    all     the     pro-    rclevcnt,  serving  only  to  take    no      group      setting      national 
-  .  ,  I      people    away   from   what    they   policy. 

blemS,  the  center  rareiy  considered  to  be  more  con-  Although  no  group  ever  suc- 
•    |.  I   .      ..      --.-,:-»    JrtU   structive  activities.  ceeded  in  centering  the  strike 

taitered  in  its  mam  |00  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  people  who  solely  around  the  war,  in  one 
^f  nrrkwirlina  informo-  wandered  into  the  information  sense  it  hardly  mattered  be- 
OT      proviumy      iiiivm  %*     eenter    to    work    soon    became   cause  that  was  how  the  press 

IJQfl^  discouraged,  and  therefore  ali-  (Continued  on  Page   5) 

reaucratic  work.  After  the  res- 
ignations, several  people  un- 
officially acted  as  coordinators, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
at  any  time  exactly  who  was 
doing  what,  and  the  center 
often  seemed  to  have  little  co- 
ordination. Although  this  prob- 
lem continues  to  plague  the 
center,  it  has  generally  man- 
aged to  perform  all  the  func- 
tions that  it  originally  intended 
to  perform. 

Since  the  strike  had  no  na- 
tional organization  the  need  for 
an  information  center  to  pro- 
vide fast  and  accurate  commun- 
ications was  vital.  The  NSIC 
serves  both  to  maintain  mo- 
mentum for  the  strike  and  to 
prevent  individual  schools 
from  being  isolated  from  what 
is  happening  all  around  the 
country. 

In  its  capacity  as  the  one 
national  source  of  information 
being  run  by  and  for  strikers, 
the  NSIC  found  it  continually 
necessary  to  stress  those  as- 
pects of  the  strike  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  largely 
ignored.  Specifically,  there 
were  times  when  the  informa- 
tion center  was  the  only  major 
organ  giving  coverage  to  all 
three  New  Haven  demands  and 
providing  information  about 
th-  Panthers  and  the  repres- 
sion issue. 
Picks  Up  What  Others  Miss 
The  NSIC  also  sent  informa- 
tion to  all  the  striking  schools 
about  many  incidents  that  re- 
ceived little  or  no  publicity 
otherwise.  The  foremost  exam- 
ple— but  hardly  the  only  one — 
waj  the  incident  at  the  Univer- 
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Faculty  Elections 


(Continued  from  Front  PagCj 
run-off  for  the  third  position 
between  Professor  Roy  Ma- 
cridis  and  Professor  William 
Jencks. 

Presidential  Search  Com- 
mittee: Professors  Stephen 
Bcrko  and  Harold  Weisberg. 
Again  there  will  be  a  run-off 
between  Professors  J.  V. 
Cunningham  and  Morton 
Keller. 

Faculty  Senate  (at-large 
representatives) :    Professors 
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Joachim  Gaehde  and  Harold 
Levine.  Again  a  run-off  will 
be  conducted  between  Pro- 
fessors Gordon  Fellman  and 
Egon  Bittner. 

Faculty  Senate  (School 
Representatives) : 

Martin  Halpern,  David 
Gill,  Stephan  Berko,  John 
Lowenstein,  Stephen  Gend- 
zier,  John  Smith,  Robert 
Szulkin,  Joan  Bamberger, 
David  Fischer,  and  Ron  Wal- 
ters. 


Trustees  Ask  $1.8  Million  Budget  Cut 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

planned  $2.7  million  deficit  is 
a  dificult  task.  Both  L«omis 
and  Berger  explained  that  a 
significant  portion  of  the  $28 
million  University  budget  con- 
sists of  fixed  costs  for  neces- 
sary services. 

Vice  President  Loomis  reel- 
ed off  the  following  approxi- 
mate figures  as  examples  of 
items  in  the  budget  which 
could  not  be  significantly  re- 
duced: Employee  Fringe  Bene- 
fits— $1  million,  Utilities(  Heat, 
light,  gas,  electric  and  water) 
— $600,000.,  Interest,  Insur- 
ance, Legal  and  Audit  Fees, 
Investment    Management    Fees 

$1.5    million.    In    addition, 

he  cited  two  other  areas  in 
which  large  budget  cuts  would 
be  very  difficult.  The  academic 
budget  (faculty  salaries,  libra- 
ry and  financial  aid) — $11  mil- 
lion and  salaries  for  other  em- 
ployees (Dining  Halls,  B  &  G 
administrative  support  staff, 
fundraisers,  secretaries  and  sci- 
ence teclinicians) — $5.5  mil- 
lion. 

"Everything  has  got  to  be 
reduced  a  little  bit,*'  Loomis 
concluded.  He  added,  "we 
could  use  all  of  the  construc- 
tive kinds  of  suggestions  that 
anybody  wanted  to  give  us." 
An  informed  administration 
source  reported  last  week,  that 
the.  financial  condition  of  the 
University,  like  that  of  many 
other  private  institutions,  is 
critical  due  ti  the  deteriorating 
condition  of  the  national  econ- 


omy. He  hinted  that  unless 
conditions  improve  signifi- 
cantly in  the  next  few  years 
Brandeis  might  be  unable  to 
continue    operating. 

Schottland  Interview 

In  a  conversation  with  a  re- 
porter, in  the  midst  of  the  bud- 
get cutting  process,  Acting 
President  Charles  Schottland 
explained  that  the  administra- 
tion developed  the  budget  at 
a  time  when   business    condi- 


Flexible 
Curriculum 
Courses  Set 

Four  new  flexible  curri- 
culum courses  are  in  the 
works  for  next  year's  fall 
semester.  The  courses  that 
have  been  approved  by  the 
Flexible  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee are: 

•  ¥oga-to  be  taught  by 
graduate  student  Haven 
O'Moore; 

•  Scuba  Diving  —  with 
athletic  instructor  Judy 
Pasqnalucci; 

•  Non-Violence  —  taught 
by  Gene  Sharp  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee; and, 

•  Photography  —  which 
might  not  be  offered,  has  yet 
to  have  an  instructor 
named. 


tions    lool  ed    more    favorable. 

"After  considerable  cutting,  I 
presented  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board  a  budget  which 
provides  xor  a  deficit  before 
gifts  of  $8.3  million,"  Schott- 
land said. 

The  original  budget  project- 
ed gift  revenues  of  $5.4  mil- 
lion, leaving  a  net  deficit  of 
$2.9  million,  which  the  Uni- 
versity would  have  to  borrow 
from  banks.  President  Schott- 
land stated  that  his  intention 
is  to  eliminate  borrov/ing  after 
next  year.  "We've  got  to  eli- 
minate the  deficit  or  we  close 
.  .  .  but  we  can't  do  it  over- 
night,"   he    emphasized. 

"The  Trustees  took  the  posi- 
tion that  we  could  never  raise 
$5.4  million,  that  it  was  too 
optimistic  a  prediction,"  ac- 
cording to  Scottland.  The 
Board  asked  for  alternate  ways 
of  reducing  the  planned  defi- 
cit by  $1.8  million  to  $6.5  mil- 
lion  before  gifts. 

"Now  wc  have  to  work  out 
reductions  without  crippling 
the  University,"  the  President 
noted.  Therefore,  he  predicted 
a  cutback  in  services,  office  ex- 
penses, personnel,  and  para- 
academic  activities.  Schottland 
indicated  that  he  is  "deter- 
mined to  protect"  student  schol- 
arship allocations  and  the  Fac- 
ulty salaries  budget. 

However,  Schottland  ended 
the  interview  in  an  optimistic 
note:  "Wo  are  not  alone  in  this 
.  .  .  and  we  have  a  constituen- 
cy that  no  one  else  has." 


At  the  May  meeting  the 
Board  also  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"The  Board  of  Trustees,  at 
its  meeting  of  May  15,  1970, 
expressed  its  sorrow  and  con- 
cern over  the  violence  on 
American  campuses  which 
threaten  the  basic  commit- 
ment of  the  university  to  free 
inquiry  and  discussion  of  the 
issues  in   our  society. 

This  violence  has  already 
resulted  in  the  tragic  killing 
and  injury  of  students  in  sev- 
eral   colleges    and   universities. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  con- 
demns this  violence  whether 
it  be  caused  by  groups  outside 
the  university,  by  students, 
faculty  or  others,  or  by  law 
enforcement  officials  and  con- 
demns any  suppression  of 
peaceful  dissent  on  the  cam- 
pus, and  reaffirms  its  commit- 
ment to  an  open  campus  in 
whicih  all  points  of  view  may 
be  peacefully  and  freely  ex- 
pressed." 

Waltham    Group   Aided 

At  a  previous  Board  meeting 
in  April,  the  Trustees  approved 
a  plan  to  make  a  part  of  the 
Waltham  Group  budget  a  Uni- 
versity expense.  According  to 
Berger,  individual  members  of 
the  Board  volunteered  to  make 
this  support  possible,  condi- 
tional on  Student  Council 
making  a  grant  of  $4,000  to 
$6,000.  The  Board  contribu- 
tion would  then  range  from 
$14,000  to  $16,000. 
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And  •  One,  and  a  Two 
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Washingt 


.Warren  Soiffer 


The  Strike  Center 

(Continued  from  Page  4)         people. 
and  national  media  reported  it;  Fragile    and    Frantic 

and   for   a    large   part   of   ihe       Related   to   the  above   men- 

: country  the  strike  was  defined   tjo^ed  problems  as  both  cause 

#  ^i^udren  oiled  out  of  the  school  bus  that  had  brought  them  from  neighboring  solely   by   the   s^^^^^P^^fJf °{f *    and  effect,  was  the  fact  that  the 

^  ^^i'^Coi^ty    T^^  the  day    touring   some    of  the    official    buildings    in  J^«P;i^^,^^'^/^""^;L«   ^f^^^^  the   information  network  itself  was 

Montgomery  ,^ounty     i  ney  wou  a     p  take  little  kids-full  of  monuments  and  tombs  and  ^^e  ^^^.^^J^,  P'^^^"\^t:nc   t^  extremely   fragile.       Networks 

Washington.  The  Capua i  is  a  K*^«i  ^   j  media  information   relating   to   ^f  regional  contacts  were  set  up 

ixovernment   edifices.  ,    *    ,j  •     ^  •«  w«ev.;««4n«    the    first   demand    (repression,   -.p^pral  times   beginning  at  the 

^Moments  later,  another,  larger  group  of  children  somewhat  older,  arrived  m  Washington^  and  the  Panthers,  in  particular)  orSl  New' hI  veV  ra^^^  But 
«  ♦  Ji^l?  iourney  had  been  a  grueling  one.  lasting  all  night.  These  students,  accompanied  by  ^  national  press  rarely  ac-  ^'^v  of  th^e  contacts  Zickly 
^mefacuAyml^bers  from  Brandeis  and  other  ^  had    assumed    a   more   j^^^wledged     that     the     Jtrike   ^Hh/ougr  and^  t^^^^^^ 

'.;:nous  task^to  lobby  against  what  was  now  being  called  the  Indochma  War.  represented      anything      more   ^^^^^k"  shifted     repeatedly; 

ThP  task  appeared  to  be  a  simple  one.  The  case  against  the  war  for  many  was  self-evident,   than  "dissatisfaction  over  Cam-      ^       ^^^  regional  center  col- 

lilt:    vaiJ"^    •«r'«'  •v»nT»nl      — "~ Kr^rlio    rxnA     Kf»nf    Rtat**  •=«  -  • 

resting     mostly     on     morai         ,     chaotic  organization 
grounds.    Yet   the   day   before    a      organized." 
in  stifling  Nathan  Seifer,  about   ""'    ^.  •         3 

300  of  the  eventual  group^  of       Conflicts    occur,    voices    are 


sentative  Edward  Koch  was  a 
master  stroke. 


bodia  and  Kent  State". 


lapsed,    frantic    efforts    ensued 


Not  only  did  the  NSIC  have  xmni  a  replacement  was  found, 

difficulty   breaking   through   to  This  problem   was   largely   re- 

nf   ihe   eveniuai   group   ux        ^^ -    -——^    --        ^„      ,„       ..^^  .y,^  fi^«*  „„«     the   straight   press,    but    partly  solved  at  the  Yale  Conference 

hid  heard  Politics  Profes-   raised,     throats    become     sore        O'^e  day  after  the  fi^t  con-    ^^^  ^^  this  many  people  around  of  May  13-15  and  the  new  re- 

nald    Hindley    advance   They    sleep   less    but    personal  tingent  T^^urned  the  following    ^^^   country   were  unaware   or  gional  net  has  been  functioning 

nald    rtinaiey    du  rt^       pnmfnrt    is    sacrificed    for    the   leaflet  circulated.     Is   one   day    ,.,,^^1;^^,    Xf    its    *>vistpnre.    In  rU  «  *o;riy  stable  manner  since 


^"^  V?     riHHindlev    advance   They    sleep   less    but    personal  tingent  returned  the  following  country   were  unaware   or   gional  nc 

,or    Donald    Hmdleyadvan^^^     ^^^^    .^    sacrificed    for    the   leaflet  circulated      Is   one   day    l^^^,^^^    ^f    jts    existence.    In   fn  a  fah- 
P^"V''^^nin^f   the  war    L^ter    cause.      Experienced     political   enough?  Do  you  thmk  that  you    the    first    frantic    days    of    the     hen 

"''"!w  ^1.  ^es     the    organizers   hands  such  as  American  Civili-   can  change  the  sy/tem  in  one         .^  ^^j^^^j^  ^^^  ^^t  uP        D^sDite  all  the  problems   the 

''"    M^  H^«tr?bute    fact     sS   zation  Professor  William  Gold-   day?"  Thursday  May  21  many   ^^tional     headquarters     which   .enter    rarely    falter^^^ 
^^''\^T,Hnihinaeram^^^  smith    acknowledge    the    bril-   returned  to  Washington  to  con-  unintentionally    in    con-    ^*S„  io^of  nrovld^^^^^^^^ 

about  Lidochina  crammed  witn  ^^    ^^^.^    organizational   centrate  on  wavering  senators.  ^^^  information  cen-    uoT  At  aLul   the   famrth^^ 

historical  da  a   and  also  hs^s  ot  Freshman  Ted  Kurland,   The  organizers  aim  for  a  con-  ^^^^^^^   j^^^^    ^hese   snags     '^"z  .^l  ^\X,   b^arn^^  finX 

co.ujressional  voting  records.        ^^^   example,   persuaded  Grey-   tinued     effort       Jim     Frieden    ^^^^  ^^^.j     s^^rmounted  as  the    ^sfi^lhcd    the   volume  o      n- 
•Seen  one,  seen 'Em  All  hound    to    shift    several    buses   'JHo^m   a'^rJermLenrs^tuden     competing    headquarters    were   ^^^^n^^  ton  it  tn^ed  was  uras- 

^«r,arAccman    had    seen    from    Cleveland    to    make    the   to   form   a    permaneni    siuaem    qm^kly  dismantled  when  those    ^jp^iiv  reduced    As  many  peo- 
^^'i        ^fnwT  and  marches    trip  possible.  Working  with  the   lobby  in  Washington  and  later   ^       ^J       them  were  informed   oT^  be^^"  "o  go  h^^ 
countless  protests  and  marcnes,        t^  t'    nnvid     Silbcrman     and   to  elect  a  Peace  Congress.  Lob-    ,,f^  .u_  nvistpnrp  of  the  NSIC        ^^  negan  10  go  nome  lor  tne 
V...1  iho  vast  majority  remained   ADA,     pavia    &iiDcrmdn     dim    '  J-^*-'        , ,  „„ni:nue    but  ac-    ^^  ^^  existence  01  me  in:>iv.       summer  and  as  those  who  .stay- 
^^(lectla    Lobbying  presented    Stan    Wallerstein    managed    to    .^^^  "^/ji*"*^/.^^^^^^  More  serious,  however,  were   ed  settled  in  for  the  long  haul, 

'!'':'^\iZ^l.ilr..i  «inrP  it  car-   secure  an  amazing  number  of   tiv.srii  can  be  ^ll^^^^^^^^^lL    the  deliberate  efforts  of  other   there   was   both   less   daily    in- 

itments.       Arranging      a   f^^")^!*"?^  ""^^^                          individuals  or  groups,  who  may   formation  forthcoming  and  less 
.^li^w.ig  session  featuring  Sena-   m  terms  of  working  lor  spccmc  ,,  ,  ,_^  .  ,   .,  , _ 

tor  Harold  Hughes  and  Repre-   political  candidates 


''* 
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working     for     someone 
sympathetic  to  our  view. 

It   proved   hard    to   conceive 
of   the  difficulties   of   lobbying 
from  the  briefing  sessions.  Find 
out    the    representative's    posi- 
titn   on   the   issues,   discuss   it, 
and    try    to    persuade    him    to 
your     position.     The     greatest 
problem  of  the  raw  volunteers 
was  an   inability   to   draw   out 
the  politicians  into   frank  dis- 
cu.ssions.   They   appeared    will- 
ing to  listen  and  they  believed 
they   understood    the   students' 
views.  However,  the  congress- 
man   constantly    interpreted    a 
question  the  wrong  way  and  he 
always  sought  to  minimize  the 
possible  area  of  disagreement. 
Senator    Jacob    Javits    held    a    ; 
sometimes   heated   session   and 
told    the    students    "you    could 
trust  Javits,"  but  we  couldn't. 

Stow  Tartell,  a  freshman  and 
a  publicity  worker  for  the  Na- 
tional     Lobbying     Committee, 
summarized     one     unfortunate    , 
result:    "they   treated    the   stu- 
dent.v   as   constituents   and    not 
lobbyists."     Several     congress- 
men refused  to  meet  with  stu- 
denlj?    from    outside    their   dis- 
tricts.   Congressman    G  r  o  v  c  r 
from  Long  Island  went  so  far    ; 
as  to  check  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  students  against  lo- 
cal voting  records. 

I  knew  I  had  left  my  strong-    . 
est   debating   points   behind    in   > 
Waltham  when  I  departed  from 
Congressman  Addabbo's  office,     ' 
a    "liberal"     Republican    from    ^ 
Queens,   with  my  mouth  half- 
open.  He  had  monopolized  the 
conversation,    manipulated     it.    ^ 
The  session  resembled  a  news    i 
conference    and    not    a    discus-    * 
sion.  He  believed  his  views  to    j, 
be  quite  close  to  those  of  the    ^ 
students.  But  there  was  a  wide 
gulf,  and  we  had  not  expressed    , 
it    In   addition,    it    proved    im-*  ' 
possible  to  get  angry  at  him.  I 
walked     out     bewildered     and 
aware  that    there   hadn't   been 
either   a   true    meeting    of    the 
minds   or   an    intellectual    con- 
frontation. Later,  this  hardened 
into    a    feeling    of    discourage- 
ment,   of   having    wasted    time 
and  eventually  it  became  anger 
and  frustration. 

Barbara  Golden,  a  co- 
director  of  the  committee,  not- 
ed that  the  first  trip  had  "edu- 
cated the  lobbyists  and  made 
them  knowledgeable  about  the 
political  system."  She  added 
that  "lobbying  isn't  a  one-shot 
deal.  We  must  demonstrate  that 
We  are  applying  pressure,  not 
stop   now." 

Back  From  the  Front  Lines 

Following  the  tough  journey 
to   Washington,   a   combination 
of  victory  and   defeat,   elation 
and    frustration,    the    National 
Loi>by  Committee  regrouped  in 
Mailman.  About  a  dozen  people 
were  perpetually  active  in  this 
movement — answering  phones, 
running  off  stencils,  establish- 
ing   publicity    and    in    general 
doing  all  the  shit  work  assen- 
tial  to  any  large  scale  political 
operation.    Jim    Frieden,    who 
was  primarily   concerned   with 
publicity,   dejcribes  the  group 


or  may  not  have  been  working   need    for      daily      information 
on  their  own,  to  sabotage  the   about   the   strike.   Most  of   the 
NSIC's     tenuous      information   information    now    coming    into 
network.     Several     times     the   the  center  deals  with  the  sum- 
NSIC  was  informed  of  its  own   mer    and   long   range    projects. 
demise.  People  evidently  were   The  center  itself  is  also  begin- 
traveling    around    the    country   ning  to  dig  in  for  the  summer, 
claiming  to  be  the   "new"  na-    Pearlman  will  be  open  all  sum- 
tional     information     headquar-    mer  and  the  center  will  contin- 
ters  to  replace  Brandeis,  or  at-   ue  to  disseminate  all  informa- 
tempting  to  take  over  various   tion  about  activities  related  to 
regional    centers    and    thereby   the  three  demands,  both  events 
spread      misinformation.      The    and  organizing  methods.  In  this 
problem    was    slowly    resolved   way  it  is  hoped  that  the  move- 
as  Brandeis  was  confirmed  as   ment's     momentum      will      be 
the   national    information   cen-    maintained      throughout      the 
ter    at    each    of  several    major   .summer  and  into  the  next  aca- 
gatherings     of     movement   demic  year. 

The  Circus  Comes  to  Town 

(Continued    from    Back    Page)    der    it   ineffectual.   Througiiout 

the  discussion      Dean  Dianian- 


Another  View 

Krypton 

By  ELLIOT  MAGGIN 

Remember  Jor-El-Little  baby  Kal-El's  father? 
Devoted  husband  of  Lara?  "''^i'test  and  most  re- 
snected  young  scientist  on  all  of  Krypton?  You  re- 
member him.  You  remember  when  he  got  up  in  front 
of  the  Science  Council— a  promising  junior  member 
-to  report  on  his  latest  finding-that  within  a 
matter  of  months  the  entire  planet  KryP^^on  would 
explode  because  ot  pressure  bu.  d.ng  up  l-^?"™  t«  ^'•e 
and  that  everything  in  the  exp  os.on  would  turn  into 
a  deadly  gieen  radioactive  material  which  he  called 
kryptonite?  Yeah.  You  remember  that. 

p.>mrmbei  Washington?  Washington.  D.C.  Last 
monl^Tou  know  When  live  hundred  people  from  Bran- 
r^r  of \he  n,ost  respected  young  uve^s,t,es^m  the 

!^e";^'o1  f.lfct;:n^r^.^;eton^Th"e'l^on7ressm^^^^   and 
Senators  that     he  ?  constituents  did   in   no   way   approve 

Like 
thinL 

r.f.irt.;"  ^^''o":.ap^~i>erDaW    Cohn- 
Bendit?  Yeah.  You  remember  that,  too. 

The  mammoth  planet  Krypton  was  governed  by  sci^ 
entisTs.  Public  .ac^-^n^f-tion  was  as  a  m^^^^^^^^^ 

Tot  Ife^Xme^of  Ve'i^   ^^^^^^^  ^  .    ^--^^  '—-  ^-'-^^   '"-^ 

many.  Not  many  at  all.  I^meantheyjou^^^^^^  >^    (Continued    from    Back    Page)    boo  spit,  and  throw  old  cij'ars. 

J^  ^i^^A  Z^7n^v\\  evidence  'but  even  they  were  too  hung    ^    ^„^^„-  :„  «  further  victory  for  Next  Dan  Cohen  of  the  Pliys- 

ITon  probrbifiy  a^d  Tgni^  and  too  ^nreaucratic  even         su-mer  is^^f^u^     r^^^^^  y^^.^  ice     Department,     who's    been 

up  on  vrv"**»'J...       -^   everybody  in  Congress         ,"^^„  yelling  point  of  order  since  the 

to  consider  that  Poss'hjjity.  ^Ana^f^y_y^^   y^^  ^^^    ^^^^         large.  meeting    began,    is    recognized. 

Too    many   ears    turn    them  ^^  ^^^^^^^  to  know  why  the 

selves    off    at   the    ^^^^''1''%  faculty    representatives    to    the 

of    d'scontent;    ^^o    "^J»"y    f^^,  Board     of    Trustees     suggested 

«ion      reading      tnai      wmtn  ^u^i-  k     ,u^ 


ridis  bangs  the  table  with  his 
shoe  and  spits  in  agreement. 
Someone  in  the  back  yells 
"Bingo"  and  brings  his  card  to 
Gertrude. 

The  liberals  then  follow  with 
one  of  their  big  guns,  Larry 
Fuchs,     who     looks     Waltz     in 


dopoulos  and  William  (Gold- 
smith struggle  in  vain  to  give 
the  players  some  inkling  of 
what  the  proposal  on  the  floor 
might  deal  with.  Leonard  Levy 
gives  his  eightecntli  swan  song 
which  will  some  day  be  an 
opera.    The   third    floor    of   the 


r^    SiaeV-    XAmer^^^^^^  the    intimationsV 


the  eye,  and  says  "Oh  yeah  Physics  building  and  Ciordon 
for  30  minutes,  continually  Fellman  rise  to  counter  the  ac- 
pleading  for  more  time.  cusation.    The    Dean    mentally 

The  purpose  of  the  discussion  flips  a  drachma,  and  calls  on 
is  to  either  reject  the  proposal  Leon  Jick,  who  speaks  Yiddish 
as  presented  or  to  laden  it  with  and  gets  a  good  laugh.  Milton 
sufficient   amendments   to   ren-    Sachs,  a  .spoil  sport  from  way 

back,  violates  the  cardinal  rule 
by  exposing  the  issues  that 
really  concern  the  faculty  — 
greed,  personal  jealousies,  de- 
partmental competition,  per- 
sonal jealousies,  fear  of  stu- 
dents, and  personal  jealousies. 
Faculty  members  politely  hiss, 


Once  Around 
and  Home 


10  consiaer   mai  |fw.'..^.»/""j.   - — r **;«.,  kv  <h*»  war    even 

the  mere  act  of  losing  a  war. 

fh^e^  St^r  zone    a  ro,^,  0^^ 

^^  ^^'^^^^^  Tni^  ZZ!fr^nTc.r.  to  his 
intimates. 

Krypton,  wow.  Tl^-^^Jtfyp^oTrr"''usrnLma" 

^i^'i::  ^^r-^Zt^l^^  ^^^  of  the  accoutre- 
ments of  pride  and  self-interest. 
Krypton.  Dig  the  parallel? 
Shaky?  Not  so. 
i  Think  about  it. 


stop      reading      j^" « ;       """r"    that     the     Board     abolish     the 
threatens   their    serenity.      inc    _ 
noise   of  the   shouting   mustn  I 


be  allowed  to  obscure  what  is 
being  shouted.  More  often  than 
not,  there  are  ideas  there,  pro- 

Stten  how  Vthinu' Shout-   28%,   Repres.'ntat.ve  Saul   ••o- 
J^g'teasiona.ly  ill-timed,  im-   ^- ,"',•-,  Chen.>s,rydc.p.r. 


Schools  of  Humanities  and 
Creative  Arts,  while  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  the 
budget  by  cutting  junior  facul- 
ty   salaries    by    the    customary 


They  are  shouting  to 
J  heard  - 
be   heard. 


ment  bounds  to  his  feet,  angri- 
ly telling  Dan  Cohen  that  he 
knows  that  they  were  only  rep- 
resenting the  sense  of  the   last 


II  J  aL^.,  .^.'.11   faculty   meeting.    Allen   Ciross- 

be  heard  --  and  they  win  ^^^  then  asks  wh, 


at  sen.se  there 
was  to  the  last  faculty  meaning, 
Cirossman's  motion  is  then 
moved  and  passed.  Congratula- 
lory  handshakes  are  exchanged 

politely    expressed,    but    filled   ^^^^  the  meeting  is  adjourned. 

«,i4V.  thniifhls.  the  recourse  left        _ _       ,.      „  , 


Wy' 


with  thoughts,  the  recourse 

to  those  who  find  the  wiclders 


Tickets  for  the  Faculty  Fol- 


>.•" 
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U  Is  ;;n'?o  many  of  ^ou'  who        EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  W.in^ 

hold  power  to  decide  how  quiet    gart    and  Mr.  Levme    are   vur^ 

ih^  rnnversation  will   be  rently  members  of  the  Ldma- 

^.^^Tr^^T^nZ    Mr   Horo-   ^^onal  Policies  Committee.  They 

EDITOR  S  ^<^^^^^J^;.iflnf  have  served  as   Presidevi    and 

t^^^Vi^'rirKior  tVefyea?!   Treasurer  of  the  Student  C<n,n- 
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For  the  vast  ^^^^^^'J^';.''^  Va^eA  this  ycarl  S indent- Fai- al- 

as Chu'i  Justice  of  the  student  ^^    p^^^J,  A^imrd. 
judiciary. 
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June  2,  1970 


THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Seven 
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From  the  Files 


Plus  ca  Change,  plus  c  'est  la  meme  chose 


1955 

At  its  meeting  last  week  the 
Student  Council  denied  the 
Sophomore  class  the  right  to 
insist  on  formal  attire  at  Sat- 
urday's Sno-Bali.  The  decision; 
reached  after  two  hours  of 
heated  debate,  was  almost 
unanimous. 

Dec.  7.  1954 


closer  together."  In  an  inter- 
view with  the  JUSTICE,  the 
Dean  stated  that  these  changes 
involve  the  appointment  of 
Charles  Duhig  as  Registrar  and 
the  continuance  of  C.  Ruggles 
Smith    as   Director   of    Admis- 


sions. 


Feb.  15,  1955 


The  basketball  season  has 
nrrived  and  with  it  the  hot 
gtove  leaguers  get  their  chance 
to  make  their  prognostications 
for  the  coming  year.  Looking 
down  the  schedule,  we  find 
only  one  contest  in  which  the 
Jud::os  seem  slightly  over- 
matched. This  is  the  LaSalle 
game  and  since  the  Explorers 
are  rated  first  in  the  country 
at  the  present  time,  Brandei^ 
must  be  considered  the  under- 
dog. 

From  ''on  the  jud^^e's 

beach"   by   Moriy  Gins- 
berg. Dec.  7»  1954 

•  *      • 

LIBRARY  RAPIDLY  OUT- 
GROWING SPACE.  IDEAL 
STRUCTURE  STILL  IN 
DREAM  STAGE 

The  Brandcis  University  lib- 
rary has  recently  been  subject 
to  spurious  comment  that 
ranges  from  malcontent  to  con- 
demnations-comment that  is 
certainly  not  lacking  in  suffi- 
cient data  to  substantiate  its 
bitter  tone. 

March  8,  1955 

•  •      * 

Recent  changes  in  Universi- 
ty administrative  functions  are 
viewed  by  Dean  Brooks  as  one 
means  of  "bringing  us  all  much 


Vaughn  Monroe's  Meadows 
was  the  scene  of  the  Benze- 
drine Ball,  the  *'last  blast  be- 
fore exams,**  on  Friday  night, 
January  14.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  Meadows  was 
chosen  for  the  site  of  the  Ball 
and  streams  of  Brandeis  stu- 
dents filled  the  nightclub  for 
their  final  pre-exam  fling. 

Jan.   18,  li»55 


•     •     • 


1960 

Three  meetings  held  in  a 
span  of  five  days  last  week 
served  to  lay  the  organizational 
groundwork  for  Brandeis  stu- 
dents' participation  in  picket- 
ing F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 
stores  last  Saturday.  The  ini- 
tial meeting,  at  the  NAACP 
Hall  in  downtown  Boston  .  .  . 
was  attended  by  ...  ad  hoc 
student  committees  from  Bran- 
deis and  Harvard. 

March  1,  I960 


FOOTBALL  GONE, 
COST  TOO  HIGH 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  there  was 
a  unanimous  aecision  to  dis- 
continue  varsity    football. 

June  11,  1960 

•      ♦      * 

Last  Tuesday  S.  P.  E.  A.  C. 
the  Student  Political  and  Edu- 
cational Activities  Committee, 
held     its     first     organizational 


meeting  of  the  year  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Democratic  mock 
conventior  which  will  be  held 
sometime  during  the  first  week 
in  April. 

February  23,  1960 

•  •     • 

Yesterday  the  Brandeis  fa- 
culty voted  to  approve  an  in- 
crease of  200  students  to  the 
undergraduate  population  .  .  . 
This  action  would  bring  the 
toatl  enrollment  to  1400  with- 
in the  next  thfee  years. 

March  8,  1960 

•  •     • 

It  is  ironic  that  world  pro- 
blems often  filter  down  into 
this  university,  particularly 
the  presen*  dilemma  about  ov- 
er-population. The  transforma- 
tion from  a  "small  college"  to 
our  present,  ever-growing,  im- 
personal 1250  has  been  a  mas- 
ter touch  of  subtlety  ...  we 
sense  that  our  responsibility  is 
to  produce  better  students,  ra- 
ther than  more  students  .... 
A  decision  for  future  increase 
will  be  a  fitting  and  formal 
step  away  from  the  "small, 
quality  institution"  that  Bran- 
deis was  "always"  to  be. 
Editorial — Jan.  12,  1960 

•  •     • 

At  their  regular  meeting 
held  on  the  University  campus 
on  January  24.  1960,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  unanimously 
adopted  a  vote  which  will  pro- 
side  "proper  channels  of  com- 
munication" between  members 
of  the  student  body  or  alumni 
and  the  Board. 

_     Feb.   9,    1960 

Taking  their  cue  from  the 
current  international  situation, 
Brandeis  has  adopted  "The 
Quest  For  Peace"  as  the  theme 
for  this  year's  commencement. 
May  10,  1960 


The  Varsitv  Basketball  Team 
dropped  its  sixth  straight  game 
and  tenth  in  eleven  starts,  a 
93-71  decision  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 

Dec.  15,  1959 

•     •     • 

Biological  science  as  it  now 
stands  is  not  just  dull;  it  is 
stifling,  absolutely  stifling.  It 
seems  dedicated  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  any  spark  of  original 
thinking  on  the  part  of  its  stu- 
dents. 

Neil  Friedman  on  Bio  Sci  I* 

Feb.  2S,  1960 


1965 

Robert  Lerman,  recipient  of 
a  Woodrow  Wilson  fellowship 
in  Economics,  will  deliver  the 
Valedictory  Address  at  this 
Sunday's  commencement. 

President  Abram  Sachar  had 
announced  May  7  that  no  Vale- 
dictorian Address  would  be 
given  at  Commenc<rment.  Sen- 
ior Class  President  Chuck 
Bresler  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Sachar,  to  have  delivered  a 
"valedictorian  address"  at  the 
Baccalaureate  ceremony.  After 
an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Dr.  Sachar  and  Mr.  Bresler  it 
was  announced  that  there 
would  be  a  Valedictorian  at 
commencement. 

June  8,  1965 


Meeting  May  27  for  the  third 
time  in  the  past  month,  the 
Faculty  postponed  action  until 
December  on  the  controversial 
general  education  plan  of  the 
Faculty  EPC.  This  plan  in- 
cludes projected  adoption  of  a 
four-course  load  in  September 
1966. 


Faculty  members  asked  for 
more  time  to  study  the  plan, 
feeling  that  with  only  32-3S 
courses  required  for  gradua- 
tion under  the  new  system,  the 
failure  to  reduce  the  general 
education  requirements  would 
leave  too  few  available  elec* 
tives  to  allow  students  flexi- 
bility in  planning  their  pro- 
grams. 

lone  8,  1965 


Eleven  Brandeis  students 
were  arrested,  and  one.  Bob 
Zellner,  was  injured  by  police 
after  a  sit-in  before  the  United 
States  Attorney's  Office  in  the 
Federal  Building  was  dispersed 
at  10  p.m.  Saturday  by  the 
United  States  marshals. 

The  sit-in  began  during  the 
morning  of  Friday,  March  12 
when  approximately  35  stu- 
dents from  various  colleges  in 
the  Boston  area  occupied  the 
first  and  eleventh  floors  of  the 
Federal  Building  in  downtown 
Boston.  As  the  news  of  the  sit- 
in  demonstration  spread,  150 
other  students  joined  the  pro- 
test, which  was  directed  against 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  Negro 
citizens  of  Selma,  Alabama. 
Among  this  group  of  200  were 
about  25  Brandeis  students. 

March  16,  1965 


More  than  15.000  students, 
including  some  100  from  Bran- 
deis, and  a  number  of  college 
professors  picketed  the  White 
House  as  a  part  of  the  March 
on  Washington  to  protest  Unit- 
ed States  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. President  Johnson  was  at 
his  ranch  in  Texas  during  the 
picketing,  which  took  place 
Saturday,  April   17. 

May  4.  1965 
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Tlie  Class  of  1947 


Brandeis  Before  Brandeis 


By  JON  QUINT 

If  any  of  your  doctors  or 
your  pet's  veterinarian  is 
middle  aged  or  better  and 
Jewish  he  probably  heard  of 
it.  If  you  are  an  alumnus  in 
the  class  of  .1955  you've 
probably  heard  of  it.  If  you 
were  in  the  classes  of  1960 
or  1965  you  probably  never 
heard  of  it.  If  you  were 
around  when  Brandeis 
started  you  certainly  know 
of  it.  And  if  you've  even 
been  to  the  Castle  or  Ford 
Hall  you've  walked  right  into 

it 

What  ''it"  was  was  Brandeis 
before  there  was  a  Brandeia— 
the  institution  that  closed  so 
Brandeis  could  open — Middle- 
sex University. 

Middlesex  University  was  a 
medical  and  veterinary  school 
that  beca'iie  a  refuge  for  Jews 
denied  admission  elsewhere, 
and  for  its  defiance  of  preju- 
dice, the  school  folded,  but  not 
before  it  changed  hands  to  be- 
come   Brandeis. 

There  are  two  reasons  to 
look  back  over  20  years  to 
Brandeis  before  Brandeis.  One 
ig  to  recount  briefly  how 
Middlesex  University  became 
Brandeis  and  the  second  is  to 
look  at  what  university  life 
was  like  then  and  how  it  com- 
pares with  the  present. 

The  Phoenix  University 

The  birth  of  Brandcis  came 
after  the  death  of  Middlesex 
which,  began  its  slow  agony 
even  during  ViTorld  War  II. 
Middlesex  had  bucked  com- 
mon mores  and  was  admitting 
students  without  any  quotas, 
and  since  many  major  medical 
schools  didn't  believe  in  so 
free  an  admission  policy,  Mid- 
dlesex was  85  per  cent  Jewish. 
Due    to    money    problems    the 


school's  quality  was  in  ques- 
tion and  by  July  of  1944  the 
AMA's  affiliate  in  Massachu- 
setts was  trying  to  bar  Middle- 
sex graduates  from  taking  the 
state  licensing  exams. 

Without  even  the  chance  to 
get  a  license  with  a  Middlesex 
degree,  the  school  fell  into 
harder  times,  and  by  January, 
1946,  the  school  was  shutting 
down.  Medical  training  had 
stopped  and  the  veterinary 
school  was  facing  the  identical 
fate. 

Both  money  and  religion 
were  issues  that  contributed  to 
the  death  of  Middlesex,  and 
one  could  never  discover  the 
real  motives  behind  organized 
medicine's  antagonism  to  the 
school. 

The   End — A   Beginning 

However,  January,  1946, 
brought  a  reprieve  for  the 
University  in  Waltham.  Simul- 
taneous with  the  pain  Middle- 
sex was  suflfering,  Jews  in 
both  New  York  and  Boston 
were  discussing  the  lack  of  a 
Jewish  -  sponsored  university. 
They  had  hoped  to  create  owq, 
but  the  task  of  organizing, 
building,  funding,  and  staffing 
a  school  were  immense.  But 
when  a  group  of  New  York 
Jews  was  told  that  there  exist- 
ed a  campus,  a  charter,  and  a 
tradition  of  non-discrimina- 
tion up  near  Boston,  they  leapt 
at  the  opportunity. 

With  the  veterinary  school 
still  in  operation,  Middlesex's 
seven  remaining  Trustees  de- 
cided to  turn  the  school  over 
to  a  group  of  Boston  and  New 
York  Jews  who  would  then  re- 
name the  school,  close  the  vet 
school,  and  in  effect  rekindle 
the  University  in  Waltham. 

By  February,  the  plan  was 
in  effect.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Louis  Brandeis  estate, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  honored  Jews 
was  affixed,  and  by  September, 
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1948,  a  new  university  was 
under  way  in  the  tradition  of 
its  predecessor. 

The  Early   Years 

While  Brandeis  was  becom- 
ing Brandeis,  the  training  of 
veterinarians  continued  in 
what  is  now  Ford  Hall.  One 
such  student,  at  Middlesex 
from  1943  to  1947,  was  Dr. 
Gerald  Donner,  now  a  veterin- 
arian in  E^st  Brunswick,  N.J. 
During  a  visit  to  his  office,  I 
noticed  Dr.  Donner's  Middle- 
sex degree,  and  then  for  two 
hours,  amid  the  barking  of  his 
patients,  we  talked  in  his  office 
— about  not  so  much  the 
troubles,  but  the  life  of  a  stu- 
dent then.  Some  of  it  wasn't 
so  different  from  now. 

Some  students  lived  on  cam- 
pus in  bungalows  in  the  area 
where  Hamilton  now  is.  But 
many  lived  in  Waltham  where 
the  big  street  was  even  then 
Moody  Street,  subtitled  for  the 
Middlesex  people,  "the  street 
of  Shoes  and  Booze." 

As  Eh*.  Donner  told  it,  "We 
used  to  dodge  the  townspeople. 
They  thought  we  were  draft- 
dodgers'  and  that's  why  they 
hated  us.  They  called  us  Jew 
Bastard'."  Fun  was  at,  one  of 
the  more  than  one  theaters  in 
Waltham,  at  a  gin  mill  called 
the  Blarney  Stone,  or  at  Brig- 
ham's. 

While  trouble  was  seeming- 
ly pulling  the  school  under. 
Dr.  Donner  remembers  that 
right  after  the  war  the  school 
looked  like  it  was  recovering. 
Large  classes  were  enrolled, 
hoping  to  stem  the  financial 
troubles,  but  to  no  avail. 

The  school  administration 
^'dumped  us"  Dr.  Donner 
noted,  but  quickly  added  "It 
was  a  annart  move." 

Many  people  share  the  doc- 
tor's belief,  as  each  year  the 
sweet  and  bitter  remem- 
brances of  Brandeis  before 
Brandeis  grow  fainter. 
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American  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  seriously  threaten  a 
further  escalation  of  the  con- 
flict. Following  the  attacks,  Red 
China  announced  its  intention 
to  send  "volunteers"  to  assist 
the  Viet  Cong  forces.  South 
Korea  has  also  committed  a 
portion  of  her  armed  forces  to 
the  struggle.  Headlines  such  as 
"160  Americans  and  Vietnam- 
ese Planes  Attack  North  Viet- 
namese Bases:  U.S.  Wishes  To 
Limit  War"  (from  a  recent 
New  York  Times)  clearly  show 
the  inherent  contradictions  of 
our  policy. 

Such  escalation  will  help 
heal  the  split  between  Russia 
and  Communist  China.  This  is 
another  self-defeating  effect  of 
our  rash  actions. 

We  feel  these  points  indicate 
first,  that  the  goal  of  our  poli- 
cy should  be  to  get  out  of  the 
conflict  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
second,  that  student  protest 
must  be  directed  towards  such 
a  policy  revision. 

Editorial.  Feb.  16.  1965 


Brandeis  has  its  last  chance 
to  avert  its  first  winless  basket- 
ball season  in  history  tomor- 
row night  against  a  scholarly 
Amherst  (2-15)  team  in  iU 
sixth  straight  road  game.  The 
final  game  of  the  frustrating 
year  follows  two  more  near 
misses  on  a  swing  through  up- 
state Vermont. 

March  2,  1965 


I  KINGS  POINT  TOPS  JUDGES. 
I  79-78,  FOR  BRANDEIS'  17TH 
I    STRAIGHT  LOSS 

Headline.  Feb.  24.  1^65 


The  Vietnam  situation  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  horrify- 
ing. We  urge  all  of  you  who 
feel  strongly  about  this  to 
write,  call  or  telegraph  your 
Congressmen,  asking  them  to 
push  for  a  House  debate  on  the 
war.  Also,  Brandeis  students 
are  helping  to  coordinate  the 
April  17  Vietnam  protest  in 
Washington. 

Editorial.  March  30.  1965 


Strike  Aitivities  To  Continue  Through  Summer 


Judiciary 
Overturns 
SAF  Vote 
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H.nt  renresentatives  F""**'    ^"^    ?^?u  ^""^       TiZt         National  Committee  for  gressmen's  voUng  records, 

dent  represeniauves.  however,    and    the    newsletter                Economic  Action  kicwih^                 e              ,  _^  , 

Weinstein  urged  anyone   In-  will  be  published  weekly  dur-                                      ,    v     ^  **We've     got     a     wonderful 

terested  in  aiding  the  Institute  mg    the    summer.    The    news-       Another   na^*of*»}^ '*^^^"*'"  chance    to    really    change    the    (Continued  from  Front  Page  \ 

to  make  checks  payable  to  the  letter    published    regional    re-   ters  at  Brandeis  is  the  Commit-  university,"   said   Backal.   The    '                     \ 

Brandeis  Stndent  Council,  and  ports    high  school  strike  news,   tee    for    Economic    Action.    By  ExperimenUl  College  is  to  be   Rick   Horowitz,    Chief  Justice, 

send  them  to  Council  care  of  economic   boycott  information,   asking    people    ^o    boycott   Uic  g^^  ^p  ^his  summer   (and  con-   stated  m  part: 

the  Brandeis  Summer  Institute,  announcements  of  sirike  activi-   products    of    l>la^*"sted    com-  tinued    during    the    next    aca-        -.«-»-..—.  ^. 


HP       rriinariiy,   mc   ih7wm»?*»«;-   «   executives,    lobbies    m     wasn-    Professor       Gordon       Fellman  ^^Vi  f..ii  qimI  <^ff»rii 

JUSTICE  Wednesday,  that  the  *^%S?'ifrikrreir1^ueSTf   J2«^"'   ^^^  ^r^^^Ll".  Jinn^ol   will   conduct,  a   course,    'what  i^^^oV  those  of  dV 

Administration    is    "tintatively   ?'  dament^?  i  m  d  o  r  t  f  n  c  e  to   **^^,^^^  S^^J^^^^P'^^^'''"  ""^   2^^"^^  ^^^^    institutions     of    a  J^j^^     ^       ^  ,^^ 

Tniisiderine     a     chanre    which  lu'^aa'"^"^^*  ^'^         \r     on,^   political  dissidents.  free,      humane      society      look  ^-,|_,  *^ 

considering     a    cnange    wmcii   g^^j^ers     are     discussed.     The  *^criteria    in    judging   each   like?"  Task  groups  of  students  «^'«»''y- 

include   its   lobby-   will  research  and  write  reports       "It  is  for  that  reason  that  the 


the  Brandeis  summer  insiiiuie.   announcements  of  sirike  activi-   proaucis    oi    "*:^h,'*^"°r'"    '-^"Z     tmue<l    during    xne    nexi    aca-        «*student  Council  does  .  .  • 
Waltham.  Massachusetts  02154.   ties,  and  reports  of  college  con-   panics,    the    NCEA    hopes    lo   demic   year)  and  will  encourage   i„^^^  ^^^  ^ig^^  ...  to  decide 

D..«       Jkk      told      THE   .,rS?.^J,y'.»L:Zd'i*'If/J^   ?''?5"«^^^^^^  Jl?  Z?.?.:    P'?;-»V      Gordon       FeUman   jirt*.S!l'5Li"'"Xu^^^^^^^^ 

diverse  view- 
points to  express  Lthem]  most 

-.,--.         .      sum^ris     are     discussed.     The        r'^u-^^jo    i«  -       -     > -    .    ,      . 

would    provide    for    a    ten    to   eleventh  issue  of  the  newslet-   ,,5l"!^',  !^,'"^ 

Prior'^^o     'eleTti'Sns'^Texl  J^    '^V.^'^r^'^'.^t^nrl^e   ^ng^^^rthe^sTz^^^o/ Us'^outh  (hop^iuHy  \*o  i;e''c<;mpned^[nlo  Student "l3nion   Judiciary   do«i 

Jel^^stcr"    ™s    wouW    aUc?^  ktc^SeT                             '"^^^*'    ^*^^    diversity    of    its  a  book)  about  the  medical,  ed-  invalidate  the  recent  SAF  ref- 

interested  students  to  work  on  I'anUiers.                               products     (undiversified    prod-  ucational,  and  legal  systems.  erendum,  and   directs   Student 

election    campaigns     The    time  *'^^  theory  Iwe  have]   a  re-    ^^i^  ^^e  easier  to  boycott),  the  Other  seminars  will  be  con-  Council  to  conduct  a  new  lone] 

would  be  made  up  by  postpon-  markably  efficient  procedure,     chance     of     workers     being  ducted  on  South  East  Asia  and  containing  .  .  .  more  complete 

inc  exams  in  January  for  one  ^^^^  ^^^'  Friedman.  In  reality    jaid-off  because  of  a  boycott  (if  political      repression      in      the  options." 

w?ek  and  by  cancelling  inter-  ?,**7^tr«W^e?  bv'^iffiJuufe""  T'"''^^"  ^^fif^'^J^  ^f-^^/^^^^  ^"^^^^  ^^«^^«-  .  .  ,.  The  decision  continues.  "In 
cession.  The  reading  period  !^'  *^.,B^i"rolwtive%imlt^  tP  support  the  ^^y^o"  it  will  A  major  academic  innovation  ^he  light  of  the  lateness  of  the 
would  begin  Friday  October  23  IJ^i^^t^fiwhi?!^^^^^^  ^  "^ti^J^^^f^^V  ^fv.f\til^^nIS  "^^*  ^^^'  ^^^l*¥  the  Politics  .^ason  the  Court  suggests  that 
after  classes,  and  end  Tuesday  ^^^^^eTs^nt  so  far  inciud  °^  substitutes  for  the  boycotted  97a  course  which  will  enable  ^^^^  a  referendum  be  conduct- 
November  3.  No  formal  de-  P^f  ^^"  i^/IlitH  J^bnip  bill  Product  (to  minimize  the  in-  students  to  campaign  for  local  ^  ^^  ^^gil 
cision  has  been  reached  and  '%^^nn^.Til.(m^^^s  ^^^^  convience  to  the  consumer,  and  congressmen  in  November,  ^a  Dy  man  . 
Jick  indicated  that  it  might  be  **^^^i^^^  .£^?J^f£?«r.^n^^n^  ^^  ^^^  retailer),  the  company  s  i^^j^jng  the  first  two  weeks  of  Jerry  Wemstein.  Council 
delayed  until  September.  ^?'^^*^  T  J .  ™S]ir«  f r.,^  ^^^^^^^  toward  hiring  of  the  course,  students  will  learn  Treasurer,  said  Wednesday  that 
He    also    revealed    that    the  f^"'""*'  ^^f^'^^  T^«4    Kni  n^inorities.  and  its  mvolvement   about  the  political  structure  of  a   mail  ballot   will  be  sent    m 

Dean    wfll    rec^ommtnd'to     he     ^he  S^e^'or^hl^'^rik^  a?e   ^^^  ^^  ^'"'"^^  the  Boston^icinity.  After  cam-   •»";?  off^^jf/^/)^  ^»>t."  IndMl 

Ad  Committee  that  those  who   ItHl  uncertlin  Coca-Cola,  Philip  Morris         paigning,    students    will   assess  a   $50  mandatory   '««*««»   \^« 

wish  to  be  deeply   involved  in   '^i"a'v  bureaucracy    the  In-        Coca-Cola  and  Philip  Morris   their    accomplishments    m    re-   present    system,    a    $40   volun- 
political  activity  be  permitted   ,ormat^n  Se^fs  plagued  by   products  were  chosen  first  for   Ports  and  seminars.  tary  fee. 

to  take  leaves  of  absence  with-   ^  ^^^^cy    va^uabir^  boycott,    although    the    Philip 

out  bemg  hassled.  Uon    is    so^etimes    lost    under   Morris    boycott   has  ended     In 

Over  a  hundred  students  ^he  reams  of  scattered  papers  negotiations  with  the  NCEA, 
will  be  working  at  Brandeis  cluttering  Pearlman  Lounge  the  Philip  Morris  company  has 
over  the  summer,  participating  q^^^  ^e  Sociology  Department  agreed  to  demand  publicly  an 
in  the  new  Experimental  Col-  offices  To  increase  each  stu-  immediate  end  to  the  Vietnam 
lege,  the  National  Committee  dent's  awareness  of  the  func-  war,  to  oppose  the  U.S.  political 
for  Biconomic  Action,  the  Peace   tioning     of     the      Information   repression,    the    company    will 

through  Political  Action  move-    Center and   to  eliminate  any   relay   the  strikers  demands  to 

ment,  and  the  National  Strike   semblance    of    a    hierarchy    in   business   and    political   leaders.  — 

Information  Center.  which   some   people   and  some   Students  working  at  the  NCEA     (Continued  from  Front  Page)    next   September,    janitors   will 

Brandeis   Strike  Information   jobs  are  more   important  than   headquarters    in     Brown    Hall  ^. jj  ^   ^j^^   integration  no  longer  clean  student  rooms 

Center     at     Pearlman     Lounge   others— jobs   are    rotated,    and   report    that     they     understand  Student     Center  or  pickup  trash.  Vacuum  clean- 

has  been  widely  publicized  in  all  workers  are  encouraged  to  "through  the  grapevine  (i.e.  "^  Ji^a  into  the  food  services  ers  and  brooms  will  be  made 
the  last  few  weeks  owing  to  participate  at  policy  making  from  contacts  at  other  schools  ^^^^^  vice  President  Squire  available.  There  will  be  no  lay- 
its  key  role  in  disseminating  meetings.  who  know  Coca  Cola  officials)  PJ^ined  that  he  wishes  to  en-  off  of  jamtors^  Bianco  hopes  to 
information  about  strike  activi-        a    problem    is    the    alleged   ***»*     Coca     Cola     »f    s""^""?   sure  that  students  ''not  be  pen-  J^^^t^te 

and    sabo-   ^^om   the  boycott    and  it  may   ^  ^.       ^     ^^  student  the    —^ 

Information    soon    negotiate^    The    National   ^;*^ter ''He  suggested  that  stu-   bettc 
_,.....,    and    by    stu-    Economic  ^Action    .Clearing-   ^^^\f  ^jght    be    permitted    to  tors 

„  „/other  Brandeis  strike   hause    at    Clark    University    is   Jse  meals  they  mi^  in  the  din-  fU^       .,,       ^,         ^^       , 

dents  manning  the  telephones   inters      The     most     insidious   researching  other  companies  to   ^^^  mea  s        y  towards  tract  will  not  be  renewed, 

twenty-four  hSurs  a  day^ven   ^Sitfur    encountered    by    the   be  boycotted^  p'L^rchasel  in  the  student  center  ^-^^^ZlT"" Qund^al^^^^^^^    'ire 

days  a  week,  record  the  reports  information  Center  is  an  m-  Other  po  itical  organizations  Cafeteria.  The  new  facility  will  "  hlri.Tl^  for  ihtrsummer  All 
from    other   strike    centers.  dormant  calling  himself  ^^^^^^^         Thro^JiTh     P  o  1  ITi  c  a  '    Ac'tto'n   replace  all  currently  operating  ^Se^^^lf  an^'d^oung^^^^^^ 

At     the     begnning     of     the   X.";    who    ^^^    Bf^^J^'^^l^    ^^'^    7wh^ch    refearches    the    vol  Sg   snack  bars  on  campus.  in  Massell  will  be  carpeted,  and 

strike      Brandeis     had    13    re-    inforn.at.on.     ^f  "f  ^^^^^^^'^-    r^mrds  of  Cong^^^^  RESIDENCE    -   Squjre    an-   new  furniture  will  b^  inslnlled 

gional    contacts,    but     his   sys^    close  hi^ J^st  name  t^ca^se  he    J^^onls  of  Congressmen  ^^^  „ounced  plans  for  refurbishing  in  Ridgewood    A  new  lock  sys- 

tem  strained  Brandeis'  liniited    was   a^aid    the    F.    B.    I.    was   J^""^/^^^^"^^  residence    halls    this    summer,   tern    will    also    be   installed    in 

capacity    to    answer    telephone   searching  for  h.m.  rand,dal?s  d^ri^TcXsumm^^^^^     where  funds  permit.  This  would   the  Cattle. 

calls.  "In  the  first  few  days  we       The     most     frequent     com-   candi^Mes  dur m^^^^  ^^vniveDaintinfi.  carpeting  and   . 

his  area,  Mr, 
nake   Secur- 


Squires  Announces 
Admin.  Changes 


calls.  "In  the  first  few  days  we        The     most     frequent      com-   ^^naiaaies  auring  ine  summer;     r^');{^;-"-J(-'    carpeting  and 

were     averaging     some     750    plaint    of    Information    Center    the    V^^b^    Committee      whic^^    iome  new   SurTo^^^^  SECURITY  -  In  thi 

phone  calls  each  day,"  said  workers  is  the  distortion  of  ^f  ,,^^'^^;.f,^t  B^«"deis  stu-  ^^"J^  ^f^Y  ^J'^"  j/Jtle  was  done  Squire  hopes  lo  mi 
Professor  Neil  Friedman  who  the  strike  by  the  mass  media,  dents  to  Was^imgton  to  speak  f^^*Xrbish?ng  for  so  many  ity's  major  function  the  protec 
has  offered  both  his  time  and  Rarely  does  the  press  mention  ^^^^^^^'Iffjl^^^^.^j',  wnrm^  vears'' and  because  of  the  Uni-  tion  of  the  community  He 
his  office  to  the  strike  effort,  that  over  25  per  cent  of  the  J^^f  ?Pj  "^?^h^l^7,\}"/Xt^  vSy's  financial  problems,  again  stressed  consumi  r  or 
Since     many     of    the    regional    striking   students    are   working    ti«n  Center  (which  is  the  clear-    ^'^fj'ty  ^    ""^"^^'J     *ii^  ^c   service  orientation. 

headquarter^s     failed     in     their    for  gof Is  in  addition  to  ending    -|^-^- J^actTv"^^  ^bimat&f  dorms  This  year    PERSONNEL- The  Vice  Pies- 

tasks,       the      communications   the  Vietnam  war;  that  the  U.S.    f *^^  ,^^I^2?i/hVJ»I  r^v^^^u   ™    Sources    reoorted     last    month   ident  plans  to  inaugurate  an  in- 
netwirk  has  been  consolidated    Government    end    its    "repres-    two   hundred  high  schools  are    fj.^^'^^^^J^.JX^^  Direc-   service     training     program     in 

into  three  headquarters:  Bran-    sion  of  political  dissidents  and    on    siriKc;.  •  ^         ^.jj  j^^^^  j^^j,j.   management   techniques   and 

dels  in   the   East.    Grinnell    (in    release    all    political   prisoners,  Experimental   College  ^^ncc  to  join  the  Student  Cen-   hire  a  "personnel  services  man- 

Iowa)     in     the    Midwest,     and   such  as  Bobby  Scale  and  other        jp  eonnection  with  the  Expe-    ^      g^gf^  in  September.  ager." 

Berkeley  in  the  West.  members  of  the  Black  Panther    rimental   College  to  be  set  up  A^^^n\nit^  T>i     roMMiTi\firATini\j<:       *    th.* 

•  Party,"  and  that  the  universi-    this      summer      The      Peace        David  Bianco    Associate  Ih-   COMMUNICATIONS    —    The 

Digest  ties  Jnd  their  -complicity  with    Through  Political  Action  group    rector    of    Residence,    ^as    an^   campus   telephoru    system    siif- 

Information     received     over   the  U.S.  War  Machine."  More-    ^m     ge     conducting    seminars    nounced  that  rooms  m  Renf.eld   fers  as  a   res 
the  telephone  is  relayed  to  the   over,    many    strikers    say    that    ^^0^1    ^ey     figures     in    policy    Hall  will  be  available  to  Bran-  tions   ol    the   WMtham   sysU^m; 
Digest   CoHe^tive  which  keeps   the  press  has  fail«l  to.  report   ^a^ing.    ';>olitical     tech^^iques    deis  students  durmg  the   sum-   ^^t  ,^  no  ugh   trunk    lin^^s   are 
files  on  the  activities  of  every    incidents  that  might  taint  the   demography,  mass  media,  can-    mer.  nla^ned    that    insta^ati^ 

school.    The    Digest    Collective    the    image    of    the    Nixon    ad-    ^^^^^^ig     techniques,     and     re-        students  will  be  permitted  to  ^i^  "m    which ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
updates    its    activities    two    or    ministration.  search   techniques.   Meanwhile,    register     for     rooms     for     any   ;^;'^";   rCENTREX)   is  exoen- 

three  times  a  day;  tape  record^        ^^   Press   Collective  at  the   Peace  through  Political  Action    ,/„gth   of  time   at   a   cost   o     'J^^^f^t^^  J^l^^r  c^LiLralTom 

has  tried  to    members     will      research     the    j^2  50/day  $14  00/week,  $58.00/  ' 

.       -'— --    voting    records    of    incumbent    \^q^xy^^    or    $165.00    for    all    of   ATHLETICS  —  A  tripartite 


ings  of  the  material  are  played    jj^j^^rmation  Center  hi 
over    the    telephone    to    oiner   ^ji^eminate      such 
schools,    and    printed   material   ^.^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^1 


informa-     ^  ,,,w.iv„     «.    ^ --  

5C1IOU15,    iiiiii    K*"-^ —    -^  I     lion  10  uie  Hiaos  media.  Under-    candidates  for  re-election,  can-    j,7ne,' JulV'^a"^^    August.    Dou-   committee    to    find    a    rer)lace- 

is  sent  to  the  Newspaper  Col-    gr^ynd      newspapers,      black    vass,  and  urge  citizens  to  send    ui-.J^^i^c,  ,.c4r»«.  Q^*^  half  these   r«*»nf  tnr  k    r    -i»m/.o    \whr.  r#». 


lective. 


Newsletter 


community     newspapers,     and    telegrams  to  their  congressmen. 
FM    radio    stations   have    been    ^iccording   to   Ted   Baikal   '70, 


du 
str 


News  r^.^^^M•^^/e   more    receptive    to   the    barely    this  group  is  considering  pub- 

TTie     Ne^!,^P^^,,^^"7^  he   ^ubTicized   news.    An  alternate    jishing  a  weekly  newsletter  to 

«,.a  .-a  „... ».. .« ..  -  ~":    p^^^j^^  Meetings 


ble  rooms  rates  are  half  these  nnent  for  K.  C  Jones,  who  re- 
prices. Linen  service  and  kitch-  cently  resigned  as  basketball 
en  facilities  will  be  available,     coach,  began  interviewing  ran- 

Bi        «:ri  «Ko*  cioriintr   didales  for  the  post  last  month 
ianco  also  said  tnai  bvariing  *^  .    -1  • 

idiicu  ci»w  oa  gj^^  j^gy  name  a  new  coach  this 

month. 

HEALTH     SERVICES    —     Dr. 

Sprague   Hazard,  Health   Serv- 
ices  Director,   and    a   group   of 


Hnormnn   inieie.M.^^.c* ^-  .             -          ,            /\?:    i    course     meet     the     Humanities  i;% man    advisors    to    petition  tioning    of    the    infirmary     Mr. 

n          1  IJXw^rthe  HChool  record.   Members  of  the  ^   oen  Ed  requirement,  a  sugges-  ^^^i^si^^   Cortimittre  Squire      recently      joined      the 

well  as  breaking  ;»^5.J^"^\.^,^   Hall,   Bob   McClas-    |    tion    that    was    v^oro^sly    op-  J^^ /^^l  ^^  u,ad  in  their  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  Waltham 

team    are:     Michael    LOie.     IViaitUHH     ;|*Y"»^   7^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ?!     ^^^A    K^    il*t>    F.nplish    Faculty.  ^^^  **    reuuetu    iwa^     ^    ^^    ^^    ^^  ^  Hn«nifr.l    nnH    hnnrv    in    inf-r.iiso 


published 

SPORTS  NEWS  ^  . 

The  Freshman  Track  Medley  team  took  the  New  J    .Continued  from  Front  Page)    f-t^^rre  ^^^rkfn^on  f^p^o^^^ 

TTno-l^nd   Intercolle^^^  ""eet     the     "umanities   in^J^i^riaJ^  w.l^l^^be^ur^^^^^^  inf.rmary     Mr. 

England  ^^^^^^^^  ';^;'     ^     1  record.  Members  of  the 

meets  ciK«*»*                        ^              j^^  ^^harlie  Vidich  won  II  stating  their  intention  "to  ex-  in   anouifi    «ci,v...,   «   -..^.^  «    ^w....,     ..„o    ofs..^«    .^    . 

ord  .  .  .  beniors  ^^^^y  '     ^                 ^  athletic    banquet  g  empt  seventy-five  to  eighty  per-  tion  by  Professor  Phillip  Slater  expansion  of  the  infirmary 

the  two  top   awards   ^\ /^"\^ i^^V       ^« Ji^alee  for  the  i  cent  of  the  Freshman  class  from  designed    to    increase    Faculty  an    adioinmg    psychologi 

Sources  report  that  the  leading  canaiaaiewiurn.^  ^  cem  ^^.^.^^    tutorial    require-  mntrol   over   their   represcnta  counselling  center 

position  of  basketball  < 


posed  by  the  English  Faculty. 


semester:  that  is  a  total  ol  four   Hospital  and  hopes  to  increase 

cooperation    between   the    Uni- 
versity and   the   hospital.   Also, 
In   another   action,   a   resolu-   a     donor    has    agreed    to    fund 

and 
leal 


Viewed  and  a  coach  «e  ect^^^^.^  expecrduntir  after 
tee.  An  announcement  is  not  expected     ^^^^^^, 

Commencement  .  .  .  ^^V    ^^j:^-^ 
Tennis  7-5,  Golf,  6-6,  and  La^rosseT^ 


•The    course    thus  "?«»*»  and  other  academic  qur^-  ^y  September, 

becomes    a    frankly    remedial  l«««',J%«**/»J?„7tv    after   «-  ?o?ding    to    Squire     He    stated 

one,  in  keeping  with  what  we  t*«« Jo   *he   «;j"""y  f  JrYculty  that  the  project  would  require 

take  to  be  the  faculty's  mten-  Pff^sf»"f  ,I»*»  ^*«^«  **  *  **'^""^  ao  University  support, 
lion.  It  is  understood  that  stu-  meeiing. 
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Senior  Essay 

>      ■!  ■!    -  1 — — —  ^ 


Once  Around  the  Block  and  Home 


Senior  Essay 


a 


This  weekend,  Brandeis 
University  graduates  its 
first  class  of  the  1970's.  This 
1970  weekend,  Brandeis 
graduates,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  all-white  gradu- 
ating class. 

Its  last  one,  to  be  sure,  as 
the  college  shows  increasing 
awareness  of  the  real  world 
and  its  problems,  and  seeks 
to  do  something  significant 
about  them.  Integration, 
then,  in  1970;  progress,  and 
yet  so  much  further  to  go. 

In  the  weeks  just  past, 
images  to  reinforce  the 
changing  mood  of  the  times: 

»  Students  sitting  in 
faculty  chairs,"  feet  up  on 
"faculty  desks,"  manning 
•'faculty  phones,"  attempting 
to  change  the  going  order  with 
never  a  mention  of   "takeov'er." 

•  Faculty  announcing 
Vtudy  groups  in  newsletters, 
to  discuss  things  they  are  in- 
terested in.  Those  who  are 
fimilarly  interested  attend, 
and  there  is  learning,  with 
never  a  mention  of  "quiz"  or 
•*paper." 

•  President  and  Deans  to 
Washington  for  lobbying  — 
educators  and  administrators 
attempting  to  reach  those  who 
claim  to  represent  them,  tak- 
ing action  without  daily  press 
conferences  or  articles  in  the 
Times  magazine  section. 

Progress  of  sorts,  but  so  ve- 
ry much  more  needs  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

We  entered  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity in  September  of  1966 
unsure  of  ourselves,  where  we 
were  headed.  There  was  a 
war  on,  and  it  would  be  long 
over  when  we  graduated,  and 
so  we  had  evefy  chance  to  de- 
termine our  own  futures. 
There  was  the  normal  number 


ercise  restraint  over  its  use.  It 
is  a  war  fought  by  stealth  and 
deceit,  with  our  own  citizenry 
the  prime  enemy.  The  people 
must  needs  be  ever  vigilant, 
else  they  shall  surely  be  taken 
for  knaves  and  treated  in  ac- 
cordance. 

Barnum  &  Daley 

A  President  tells  the  coun- 
try we  must  dig  a  deeper  hole 
to  extricate  ourselves  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

A  President  tells  the  Univer- 
sity that  students  are  tempo- 
rary and  not  to  be  heeded,  and 
then  he  leaves  after  16  months 
when  people  awake  and  begin 
questioning  his  motives.  We 
have,  all  of  us  here,  been  tak- 
en, yet  we  are  richer  for  the 
change  and  richer  still  for  the 
experience. 

We  have  seen  how  leaders 
act  when  not  held  directly  ac- 
countable, when  given  carte 
blanche  in  the  belief  that  the 
leader  is,  by  virtue  of  that 
title  alone,  competent. 


ay 


Rick  Horowitz 

branch  is  crushed;  it  'withers 
and  dies.  There  are  too  many 
who  would  eliminate  the  olive 
branch  altogether,  and  settle 
things  on  the  level  of  the  fist. 
Many  of  these  people  occupy 
positions  of  authority  in  this 
country;  they  have  been  wait- 
ing far  too  long  to  pass  up  such 
an  opportunity.  Some  of  these 
people,  however,  claim  to  be  al- 
lies, yet  they  wish  to  bring 
down  upon  all  of  us  the  weight 
of  a  conflict  we  cannot  win. 

What  of  the  branch  then? 
The  University  as  hothouse? 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  aca- 
demic pursuits  for  their  own 
sake  should  be  free  to  do  so. 
Yet  the  cr  ifluence  of  facilities 
— b  o  o  k  s ,  buildings,  people — 
makes  the  campus  a  uniquely 
suitable  breeding  and  testing 
ground  for  ideas  and  strategies. 
The  university's  presence 
makes  available  resources  im- 
portant for  studying  the  ter- 
rain to  be  covered.  In  these 
considerations  rests  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  Uni- 
versity open  even  in  times  of 
crisis,  especially  in  times  of 
crisis,  that  it  may  better  serve 
all  of  its  constituents.  That  the 
University  has  chosen  to  re- 
main     open     throughout      the 

(Continued  on  Page  5> 


The  Making  of  a  Senior  70 

By  JON  QUINT 

In  the  four  years  since  I  arrived  at  Brandeis,  the  political 
importance  of  the  issues  that  have  mobilized  students  has  stead* 
ily  increased.  At  no  time  were  our  protests  ever  misdirected, 
but  for  a  good  part  of  our  time,  we've  fought  over  issues  that  in 
a  realistic  light  were  petty  or  miniscule  to  the  truer  issues 
we've  finally  decided  to  handle. 

Now  that  we've  apparently  put  everything  together,  or  as 
close  together  as  possible,  how  does  the  class  of  1970  and  Its  ac- 
companying     groups      stand   7- — ; —- 

against  itself  and  ite  environs  came  a  like  quality  in  the 
back  in  September  of  1966?        J?5ulty      and      administration. 

They    learned    also,    usually    a 

While  issues  are  not  always  few  steps  behind  us,  making 
solved  in  the  context  of  pro-  for  more  interesting,  but  still 
test,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  as  unfulfilling  dialogue.  The 
really  gets  accomplished  until  next  time  the  protest  comes  we 
such  activity,  and  so  we  draw  will  play  it  with  finesse,  but 
our  answer  from  what  has  gone  ^q  will  the  others, 
on  in  time  of  trouble.  ^^j^    ^his    weekend's     com- 

The  answer  to  our  question  mencement  we  will  partially  or 
really  lies  in  the  characteris-  completely  sever  our  ties  with 
tic  we  have  picked  up  since  Brandeis  and  thus  leave  the 
we  came  here.  The  character-  years  of  growing  sophistica- 
istic  is  sophistication.  What  we  tion  behind.  Like  the  knowl- 
do  now  has  more  meaning  and  edge  we've  picked  up  in  our 
more  impact.  Take  the  study  36  semesters  of  courses,  the 
cord  turn-in  or  the  strike  now  knowledge  we've  picked  up  in 
in  progress.  The  bureaucracy  protest  will  keep  us  in  good 
might  be  sickening  to  some,  stead  for  many  years.  We  must 
but  its  presence  had  a  stabili-    use  it  well. 

zing  and  focusing  function  EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Quint, 
events  like  the  class  boycott,  currently  a  Contributing  Edi- 
judiciary  sit-in,  or  Ford  Hall  tor,  has  been  an  editor  of  THE 
takeover  didn't  have.  In  our  JUSTICE  for  3V2  years.  He  is 
latest  crises  people  were  more  currently  a  student  representa* 
sure  of  where  they  were  going  tive  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
or  being   taken.  and  served  as  Vice-President  of 

Now  with  our  sophistication   the  Student  Council  last  year. 


Senior  Essay  ' 

The  Circus  Comes  to  Town  on  Thursdays 


We  have  always 
done  it  that  way"  no 
longer  suffices  when  the 
world  and  its  people  are 
no  longer  that  way. 

We  must  become  students  in 
the  most  active    sense   of    the 

irto^h.'^ysUm '.nTnush'Sl.^  By  ARTHUR  LEVINE   tc  JOHN  WEINGART 

the    fallacies    and    deceptions.  Rather  than  write  an  explanation  of  the  frustration  we  felt  trying  to  deal  with  the  faculty 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  sections  this  year,  which  would  have  been  bitter,  angry,    personal,    vindictive,    vicious   malicious    and 

that  do  not  work.  They  can  be  accurate,  we  present  the  following  clever,  lighthearted  tale: 

gotten  rid  of    if  we  knpw  the  .^j^^  ^^^g^  humorous  event  at  Brandeis,  and    possibly    the    Greater    Boston    Area,    is    not 

ground  on  which  we  fight.  Morris  Abram's  Senate  race  or  Orientation  Week,   but   the  faculty's  occasional   meeting.   The 

Nor  do  these  actions  require  faculty,  you  may  remember,  is  the  academic  planning  body  of   the  University.   For  years  this 

a       "politicized       University,"  group  barred  the  door  to  students  regardless  of  race  for  fear  that  students  would  not  under- 

movement     en     masse.      Such  stand  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  their  deliberations  and  would  expose  them  in  The  Justice. 

movement  can,  in  fact,  be  dan-  And  rightfully  so.  Faculty  meetings  are  more  fun  than  two  years  of  Gen  Ed.  One  would 

gerous.  In  a  battle  to  secure  a  guess  the  scripts  were  written 


The  war  would  be 
long  over  when  we 
graduated . . . 


of  pre-med  students;  the  rest 
of  us  scattered  increasingly  in- 
to sociology  or  psych  depart- 
ments on  the  advice  of  some 
high  school  advisor  or  big 
brother,  or  in  later  years  as 
Organic  became  too  much  to 
bother  with.  Not  really  certain 
Why  we  were  where  we  were, 
but  there  anyhow,  for  lack  of 
some  place  better. 

Quo? 

In  the  year  that  followed, 
many  tailored  their  plans  to 
coiilorm  to  existing  require- 
ments. Others  attempted  to 
tear  down  the  walls — between 
departments,  and  came  up  with 
interdi.sciplinary  studies,  which 
made  learning  available  along 
many  individually  selected 
paths.  To  tear  down  the  walls 
of  Gen.  EW.  requirements  which 
had  served  so  long  as  obstacles 
to  education.  To  open  increased 
pass-fail  options  and  make 
learning  more  important  than 
grade-point  averages.  All  of 
these,  done,  and  so  much  left 
to  do. 

A  school  content  with  con- 
stancy in  a  society  that  is  far 
from  constant  is  stagnating. 
It  dies,  and  those  of  us,  all  of 
us,  who  have  invested  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  lives 
here  must  regret  its  passing. 
An  innovative  .school,  as  Bran- 
deis had  been,  does  not  remain 
that  way.  It  must  continually 
reaffirm  its  innovative  char- 
acter. *'We  have  always  done 
it  that  way"  no  longer  suffices 
when  the  world  and  its  people 
are  no  longer  that  way. 

We  have  seen  the  young  shot 
by  the  young,  the  children  of 
the  working  class  beaten  by  the 
working  class,  the  men  of 
three  nations  added  inexorably 
to  the  death  lists  in  a  war 
fought  to  prove  we  are  a  pow- 
erful nation  as  If  proof  of  pow- 
er were  not  the  ability  to  ex- 


■::*:■::• 


man. 


fair  hearing  of  our  voices,  we  by  Max  Raflferty.  collaborating 

must    likewise     recognize    the  with    John    Wilkes   Booth    and 

right  of  all  segments  to  receive  Don  Rickles.  Parts  are  assigned 

the   same   treatment.   We  must  ^^y^   regard   to   speed,    agility, 

not  p  ay  self-styled  arbiters  of  ^^^  a  ^^ver  ask  why  attitude,    with     the 

legality;  m  ?   time  when   50%  ^vrithout   discriminating   on   the 

?f  .}^   P;oj>uIation    favors  cur-  ^asis  of  ability 

tailing    the   guarantees   of    the  -,.      .- 

Bill     of     Rights     "in     certain  ^he  Menagerie 

cases,"   can  we   do   other   than  The  afTair  of  pomp  and  cir- 

support  those  guarantees  in  full  cumstance  blasts  off  on  Thurs- 

measure.  and  insure    that  they  day      in     Olin-Sang.      Faculty 

remain    in    force    as    bulwarks  member.s  meet  at  a  Tea  to  gos- 

against  incursions  of  any  kind?  sip    and    tell    lies    about    each 

The   Enemy   Has  the    Weapons  other  before  the  meeting  starts. 

There  is  a  button  making  the  ft?  ^^"^^  faculty  member  enters 

rounds    this    spring.       Yellow  ^^^ .   "^^etmg,     he     is     handed 

with  an   olive   branch  held  by  copies  of  proposals  he  s  had  for 

a  red  fist,  and  bearing  the  le-  y^^e^^  ^S?,,^^^  .^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^" 

gend  "the  not-so-silent  spring."  before.  Sittmg  is  strictly  on  a 


■M^ 


The    meeting    begins 

bast    dressed 

man  being  chosen  chair- 


faculty  begin  to  smile.  At  this 
point  a  lousy  joke  is  told  to 
congratulate  the  faculty  for 
persevering  so  long  through  the 
meeting.  Dedicated  academics 
begin  to  filter  out  rather  than 
face  the  moral  dilemma  of  a 
possible  vote. 

Under  the  Big  Top 

And  so  they  start  the  agenda, 


Item  1  is  some  irrelevant,  insig- 
The  meeting  begins  with  the  nificaiit  topic  which  could  not 
best  dressed  man  being  chosen  take  a  3  year  old  more  than 
Chairman;  the  gavel  falls  and  10  minutes,  but  the  faculty, 
there  is  a  cry  for  "ch-quiet."  ever  on  the  alert,  falls  into 
At  Diamandopoulos'  side  sits  some  loophole  a  3  year  old 
Miss  Gertrude  Carnovsky,  one  might  miss.  An  hour  and  a 
of  the  only  non-bloodthirsty  half  later  the  next  item  on  the 
people  in  the  room.  A  man  in    agenda    is    brought    up.    Again 

adjournment  are 
with  greater 
crafted  ej-cenJ  that  nnhrviv  "ght  and  those  who  profess  to  succession  light.  He  explains  diificulty.  The  next  item,  the 
know<i  'oiiitP  what  »hA  hJli  it  be  student's  friends  on  the  left,  that  the  University  is  so  broke  main  event  on  the  program,  has 
melns  A  working  definition'-  To  fill  out  this  room,  which  is  that  they  had  to  mortgage  Vice-  only  passed  through  six  recog- 
With  ^^"   ^?.^!^  u?.?!u    !:'T\:    bv  this  time  onW  half  empty.    President  Berger.  There  is  a  big    nized  committees   and   two   ad 


It's  a  f  ne  button  bri^htlv  col  sit  where  you're  accepted  basis,  led  up  front,  who  shows  all  the  cries  for  ad 
orld  neatlv  laZllod  oxneruJ  with  conservatives  on  stage  wear  and  tear  of  a  presidential  smashed,  but 
^rf?f*J^     i\^J^.    Vk.;  ""^^t'^l   rieht  and  those  who  profess  to   succession    fight.    He    explains    difticulty.    The 


the   olive 


branch    in    fhri   by  this  time  only  half  empty,    rresiaent  Berger.  mere  is  a  Dig    nized  committees   and   two   ad 
lasa  nice    firm    the    Dean    of   Faculty    hires   a    f/«^J;.  t**^  ,^*»*^,  everyone   yells   hoc  groups,  so  a  bitter  fight  is 


fist,  the  branch  has  „ ^,  ,  -  , 

base  from  which  to  be  display-  large    number    of    actors    who 

ed  and  do  its  work.  Make  the  claim  they  re   from   the  Heller 

fist  too  tight,  however,  and  the  School. 
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Senior  Essay 
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Nikki  Petroffs  Essay 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Miss  Petroff,  former  Editor-in-Chief 
of  THE  JUSTICE,  and  a  meinbcr  of  the  editorial  board 
for  3  years  is  currently  a  Contributing  Editor. 
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'which  department  gets  his  expected.  Neil  Freidms^n  con- 
salary?"  spicuously  removes  his^coat, 
He  then  lists  the  41  faculty  revealing  his  strike  T-shirt 
who  have  won  grants  and  will  SL^""-^^,  ^^  "*^'"*'*^*  Marcusc. 
receive  full  salary  from  the  ^^''Yf'®"?  Marv  Throneberry. 
University  next  year.  Next  he  ^"^  Charley  Derber. 
quotes  from  an  article  by  Max  People  immediately  ask  the 
Lerner  demanding  that  profes-  registrar's  opinion,  hoping  that 
sors  teach  more  courses.  The  •>«  will  disqualify  further  dis- 
applause  record  is  then  turned  cussion.  He  discusses  the  pro- 
on  and  everyone  goes  through  posal  with  reason,  logic,  and 
the  motions  except  Roy  IVIacri-  sensitivity,  which  the  faculty, 
dis,  who  as  former  chairman  of  being  unable  to  cope  with, 
the  Faculty  Senate,  is  required  construes  as  humor.  Next  Ken 
to  stand  on  his  chair  and  stomp  Wait*,  chairman  of  the  Social 
and  whistle,  while  Junior 
members  of  his  department 
stand  around  his  chair  simulat- 
ing crowd  noises.  John  Roche 
sits  behind  him,  smiling,  re- 
flecting about  how  good  it  is  to 
be  both  a  Socialist  and  a  Quak-  gunS. 
er,  while  I.  Milton  Sachs  sits 
boiling    because    no    one    said  ^•^^■■■■■■■-  "■'■''"  '<^''fi'^'M'i'f:''--'-\>-i--^^^ 

anything  he  could  viciously  at-  Science  Council,  which  is  to  the 

^^*^  y^^-  faculty  as  Agnew  is  to  Nixon« 

In  a  surprise  move  one  of  the  rises  to  get  a  plug  for  his  com- 

Physics  Department  insurgents  mittee.    He   explains   that    this 

demands  that  items  3  and  7  be  proposal,    written     by    Abram 

switched,   thus   placing   item   4  Sachar  when  he  was  a  student 

at    the     top    of    the     agenda,  at  Brandeis  and  first  suggested 

Parliamentarian     John     Smith  i"  1924.  is  being  unnecessarily 

slowly  rises  and  flashes  a  "V"  rushed   through,  so  the  Social 

indicating    that   the   motion    is  Science    Council    should    have 

indeed  in  order.  Demands  for  its    chance    to     evaluate     and 

adjournment    are   quelled,   but  emasculate  this  proposal.  Mac- 
bitterness     is    rising.    Several  (Continued  on  Page  5) 


The  liberals  then  fol- 
low with  one  of  their  big 
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